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Congressional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^g'^  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr/Wai/,  October  2L  1983 


The  Hou.sr  met  at   10  a  ni 

The  Chaplain,  Rv\  .Iamf.'>  Uavid 
I.-(,r(i.  I)  n  .  offered  thf  followint: 
l)ra\tr 

(.)  Cii)d.  a.-  ■.".'  .-■sprrirlicc  I  hr  tnio^ 
tu.n.'^  (if  daii\  iiMniJ.  wr  rfcotilir/i'  the 
(iiff.T.-n!  !rrl:n^',-  that  move  ih. 
hiitnar.  .-pint  In  Yout-  world,  ()  Cirid, 
ttiiTt-  I,-  iau^;htir  and  al.so  teat,-,  tlirrc 
IS  hatred  and  lo\c,  Mi.spicKni  and  tru.'^t. 
fxpfdirnty  and  honor  Wi-  pra.v  tliat 
in  all  oiir  niat  lon.-hip^  wt-  will  walk 
to'Aard  th<  ht;lit  and  the  truth  and 
that  -AC  wii;  \\\r  li\..-  ot  faith  knowing' 
that  Your  lo\r  i.-  uith  i;,-  ■Ahcrf.rr  -ao 
arc  and  trusting:  al\>.a\,-  ui  Yuur  Kood- 
niN.~  and  (.'ract-    -•\in>-n 


H.R,  3321,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  slnk- 
■.na  of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested. 

S  1944  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be  transferred  to 
I  hi  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Asso- 
(latioii  Inc.  before  the  expiration  of  the 
otlierwi.v-  applicable  60-da.v  congressional 
review  period;  and 

S.  1970.  An  act  to  limit  the  number  of 
legal  public  holidays  to  10. 


THt:  .JOrKNAl, 

TiM  Hl'LAKLR  Mm  Chair  h,a.s  ex- 
aiiun.d  the  Journal  ot  t  hr  hu^t  dav  s 
prootodint-  and  announce.s  lo  the 
lioiiv,    hi-  appro\  ill  '  liiTfOf. 

i>!ir;v,iant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
.Journa-  stands  approved. 


MS'.S.S.XCiF  i  ROM  IHP:  SKNATE 
•\  in.  .ssage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
.Sparrovv.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  '\:''  -S.  nalc  agrees  to  the  report  of 
ihe  rumnuttee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  tin  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  t  h.  Senate  to  the 
bill  11  H,  'Mn.i  ■  entitled  An  ;ui 
making  appropriiit  loiis  tor  the  Depart 
menls  of  Labor,  Ileiiitli  :uid  Human 
Services,  and  EduciHioii,  atid  related 
agencies,  for  the  ti-eal  vear  endmi: 
September  'Mi    \WA.  iincl  h.r  other  pur- 

pose.-,. 

The  m<  --ai-e  also  announeed  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  tht  atnendments 
.!  the  House  to  the  aim  ndnier.ts  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  22,  29.  HA.  36,  91. 
92  93,  96,  I'tl,  l-^"  •'■'-!  ''-'^  'o  the 
above-enlit  led  biil 

"The  messagi'  also  annoiinred  iliiit 
111.  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without  amend 
menl  a  bill  of  the  House  of  tin  lollow 
ing  title: 


OVKRSIGHT        ROLE        OF        THE 

HOUSE       ON       intelliof;nce 

MATTERS 

■  Mr  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  (  xtend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  tlie  Mem.bers  of 
this  House  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  roncerns  over  Ihe  events  in 
Nicaragua. 

No  matter  how  the  individuals  voted 
and  no  matter  wliat  side  of  the  argu- 
minit  they  argued,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  appreciates  what  took  place 
here.  The  integrity  of  the  congression- 
al oversight  of  our  intelligence  activi- 
ties was  strengthened  and  maintained. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Chairman  Boland  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) and  the  members  of  the  comm.it- 
tee  for  recognizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua  and  honor- 
ing the  proper  role  of  the  full  House 
in  that  oversight  process.  Tragically. 
that  honoring  of  the  full  House's  right 
has  not  always  taken  place. 


dents  news  conference  night  before 
last,  there  has  been  a  paltry  lack  of  in- 
terest that  is  reported  by  the  news  of 
the  Presidents  disregard  for  the 
mounting-  deficits  that  plague  our 
Nation. 

Day  after  day  v^-e  see  the  President 
ignore  the  problem  rather  than  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  We  are  facing  the 
largest  deficits  ever  before  recorded  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

I  would  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
all  would  be  well  advised  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  of  growing  defi- 
cits and  pay  attention  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr.  Martin 
Feldstein,  who  says  that  1985  is  too 
late  to  address  this  mounting  and 
growing  problem  which  threatens  to 
ignite  inflation,  increase  unemploy- 
ment, and  throw  our  Nation  back  into 
the  pits  of  another  recession. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS 
(Mr     ALEXANDER    asked    and    was 
pive-i  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minuti    and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. 

Mr      ALEXANDER,     Mr.     Speaker. 
commenting;     iiirther     on     the     Presi- 


THF  THREAT  OF  TH1-:  SOVIET 
SS-2rS  IN   SYRIA 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  search  for  peace  and 
the  pains  of  battle  continue  in  Leba- 
non, the  administration  should  have 
no  illusions  about  Syrian  intentions 
and  goals.  I  urge  them  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  most  recent  Soviet/ 
Syrian  activities  as  we  play  the  cards 
in  our  diplomatic  hand. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  promised  now 
to  deliver  an  advanced  mobile  missile, 
the  SS-21,  to  Syria, 

With  its  range  of  75  miles  and  its  in- 
creased accuracy,  it  could  hit  Israeli 
population  centers  and  inflict  great 
casualties  and  destruction.  Deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-21  can  only  serve  to  in- 
crease tension  in  the  region  at  a  time 
when  delicacy  and  restraint  are 
needed. 

To  date  more  than  7.000  Soviet  sol- 
dier';   nave    been    sent    to   Syria.    The 


1  hi-,    ^i  nihol    rlp^^^^  ui- 
«     1  h.v       luilUt       -wr,h..l    iiienuti 


,,^    ,„„,   .„    ,,.u    dunn.    d;.    1 F  u...    pr. .,  eed,  ngs,  e.g.,  □   1407   .s  2:07   p.m. 

,!.,uh    ,.r.    II''!    •.p"'*^en    b\    the    Member   on    the    Hoor 


.1!  t  nuni^ 


■  r    lll-^ro.'n^    \\I!i 
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Russians  have  supplied  Syria  with  $2.5 
billion  in  military  t-quipment  which  in- 
cludes advanced  Mig-23  and  Mig-25 
fighter  planes,  M-72  tanks  and  sophis- 
ticated SAM-5  missiles. 

Soviet  actions  in  Syria  should  make 
us  more  determined  to  protect  Syria's 
neighbors.  Lebanon  and  Israel— and 
less  willing  to  acquiesce  to  Syrian  de- 
mands at  the  bareainine  table. 


OFiFH   !?Y    1  HK  SANDINISTAS 

(Mr.  McCAIN  u-ked  and  was  given 
permission  i  ,i>Kirtss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  noticed  that 
in  this  mornings  paper  there  is  a  very 
substantial  offer  made  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas which  basically  is  the  same  sym- 
metry proposal  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration back  in  July,  that  in  return  for 
the  United  States  stopping  of  support 
for  the  insurgents  in  Nicaragua  the 
Sandinistas  will,  for  their  part,  stop 
the  very  substantial  support,  training, 
and  equipping  of  the  rebels  or  insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  rejected  that  proposal  on 
the  part  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
now  consider  the  same  proposal  now 
that  it  is  made  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, since  that  is  what  all  of  us 
have  been  seeking  in  Central  America 
for  a  long  time. 


DIS.\PPH(n!N(i  I  K. AN  S  PER  OF 
WLAIHEK  SA  rfc:LlJ  I  KS  TO  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  .to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  voted  unanimously 
for  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
transfer  of  weather  satellites  to  the 
private  sector. 

My  congressional  district  is  the  fifth 
largest  agricultural  district  in  the 
country. 

Farmers  depend  on  accurate,  round- 
the-clock  weather  reports  to  assure 
Americans  adequate  supplies  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Proposals  to  sell  weather  informa- 
tion to  growers  threaten  their  very 
livelihood  and  our  stable  food  supply. 

Therefore,  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  introducing  this  reso- 
lution. 

And,  as  a  cosponsor.  I  urge  others  to 
give  their  support  to  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  irisure  a  strong  future  for 
U.S.  agricultural  production. 


Al' I  HOKIZATION  FOR  ELLENDER 
FELl.OWSHIPS  AND  CERTAIN 
LAW  RELATED  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  330  and  rule  XXIII.  'he 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3324. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3324)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  the  Close 
Up  Foundation  and  for  certain  law-re- 
lated education  programs,  with  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Chairman  pro  tempore,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday.  October  17,  1983.  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R  3324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

ELLENDER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  an.v  other 
provision  of  law,  there  i.s  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  joint  resolution  of  October  19.  1972 
<86  Stat.  907).  relating  to  the  Allen  J.  El- 
lender  fellowship  program,  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985. 

LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION 

Sec  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  total  amount  whicli  may 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  part  E  of 
t.'.lc  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  relating  to  law  school  clinical  experi- 
ence programs,  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years  1984  and  1985 

(b)(1)  Section  583(b)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
is  amended  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3).  and  by  insertmp  after 
such  paragraph  the  following  new  para 
graph; 

•(4)  the  law-related  education  program 
formerly  authorized  by  part  G  of  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  $500,000  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
gram referred  to  m  paragraph  (4))"  after 
fiscal  year  1981" 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill.  H.R.  3324.  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    ERLENBOKN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "(a)";  and  strike 
out  lines  10  through  20. 

D  1010 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  simply,  my  amendment  would 
strike  all  reference  in  the  bill  to  the 
law-related  education  program.  At  the 
present  time,  the  program  is  in  the 
education  block  grant  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  The  bill  before  us  would 
amend  the  act  by  placing  the  law-re- 
lated education  program  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education's  discretionary  fund. 
Within  this  discretionary  fund,  it 
would  be  designated  a  'protected"  pro- 
gram, with  the  stipulation  that  at 
least  $500,000  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

1  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  give 
this  particular  program  a  preferred 
status  with  a  mandate  that  it  must  be 
funded  at  a  certain  level.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  any  .school  district  or  other  el- 
igible institution  or  organization 
which  wishes  to  fund  a  program  to  im- 
prove knowledge  about  the  law  and 
the  legal  process  may  do  so  with  edu- 
cation block  grant  funds.  The  program 
is  specifically  named  as  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  the  block 
grant.  By  supporting  my  amendment, 
you  would  be  preserving  that  arrange- 
ment. 

In  enacting  the  block  grant  we 
placed  our  faith  and  our  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  local  decisions  with 
regard  to  which  programs  were  consid- 
ered most  valuable  to  the  curriculum. 
In  effect,  we  said  to  our  State  and 
local  officials,  school  administrators, 
and  teachers:  "We  trust  your  judg- 
ment in  deciding  how  best  to  spend 
these  Federal  funds.  You  are  given  the 
flexibility  to  make  your  choices  from 
among  those  activities  that  are  au- 
thorized by  the  block  grant  " 

What  this  bill  would  do  instead  is 
say  that  the  Congress  considers  law-re- 
lated education  more  important  than 
the  other  authorized  programs.  It  is 
another  step  toward  unraveling  the 
block  grant,  program  by  program.  If 
we  pursue  this  course,  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of— one 
by  one— reauthorizing  all  the  categori- 
cal programs  that  were  consolidated. 
Obviously,  this  course  of  action  under- 
mines the  block  grant  concept  and  re- 
places the  promised  flexibility  with 
reassertion  of  strong  Federal  direction. 

I  would  also  mention.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  by  adding  a  fourth  program  to 
those  the  Secretary  must  fund  from 
the  limited  resources  of  his  discretion- 
ary fund,  we  erode  even  more  the  con- 
cept of  any  discretion  being  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support   my   amendment   to  strike 


the  provision  in  H.R.  3324  which 
would  place  the  law-related  education 
program  in  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary fund  with  a  [undine  floor  of 
ss'oo.ooo. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairma.n.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  oppo.sitKin  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing ihv  gentleman's  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
amcndmenl  is  more  or  less  a  moot 
question,  because  we  are  presently 
.spending  $1  million  on  law-related 
education.  The  SI  million  was  placi^d 
in  the  fi.scal  year  1983  continuing  reso- 
lution a  year  ago.  Only  yesterday,  the 
$1  million  was  earmarked  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bill  conference  report,  which  I 
am  sure  the  President  is  going  to  sign. 
So  here  we  are  spending  $1  million 
annually,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  ERLENBORN)  is  complaining 
about  this  $500,000  authorization. 

It  is  true  enough  that  we  make  an 
authorization  of  $500,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  cannot  see  any  logic  in  the 
argument  that  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

The  program  has  never  actually 
been  block  granted.  Although  it  was 
placed  in  the  chapter  2  block  grant  in 
1981.  it  has  continued  to  be  funded  as 
a  separate  program  within  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund  of  that  block 
grant.  This  separate  funding  was  made 
in  the  1983  continuing  resolution  and 
in  the  appropriations  bill  thi.^:  year.  I 
say  again  the  argument  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  about  the  program 
being  block  granted  just  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  has 
never  been  block  granted,  in  that  it 
has  had  a  separate  earmarking  of 
funds. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  all  appreciate  the  success 
of  the  law-related  education  program. 
This  is  only  $500,000;  we  are  cutting 
the  authorization  back,  really,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  cutting  it  back  from  the  $1 
million  that  is  being  spent  to  $500,000 
annually. 

So  in  my  judgment  the  gentleman  s 

amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I 

rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  op- 
position to  the  amendment  is  ba.sod 
upon  its  removal  from  the  block  grant 
rather  than  upon  the  program. 

I  think  that  is  for  good  reason.  I  am 
sure  the  reason  is  because  it  is  a  good 
program.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
does  not  argue  with  that. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  a  catalyst 
for  recruiting  private  resources  for  a 
good  purpose.  It  u.ses  lawyers  and 
judges  and  legislators  and  police  offi- 
cers and  local  and  State  officials  to 
teach  how  law-related  government 
works  better  than  it  does  in  dictator- 
ships. 


I  think  that  is  what  we  should  do. 
The  American  Bar  Association  has 
made  a  national  program  out  of  en- 
couraging local  lawyers  and  judges  and 
others  in  government  to  cooperate 
with  schoolteachers,  to  go  to  the 
school  classrooms  and  to  tell  them 
why  they  should  obey  the  rule  of  law 
and  why  our  system  is  better  instead 
of  some  other  form  of  government. 

It  enhances  respect  for  the  law,  it 
enhances  obedience  of  the  laws. 

If  there  were  to  be  a  change  in  the 
bill,  I  would  change  the  name.  The 
name  is  not  very  descriptive  of  the 
program,  "law  related  education."  It  is 
really  advanced  civics  or  respect  for 
the  law  and  obedience  of  the  law. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  handles  funding  for  the  USIA 
and  for  the  Department  of  State. 
They  are  proposing  a  S50  million  pro- 
gram to  do  the  same  thing  in  other 
countries,  to  teach  children,  students 
in  other  countries  to  value  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  advantages  of  representa- 
tive government  rather  than  some 
other  form  of  government. 

Here  we  have  really  a  paltry  sum 
compared  to  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing students  in  our  schools  to  under- 
stand and  to  obey  laws. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  good  program  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not 
attack  the  value  of  the  program,  only 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  a  block  grant. 

Now.  with  regard  to  why  it  is  in  the 
block:  It  is  not  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram to  be  in  the  block  to  start  with 
because  unlike  other  programs  that 
were  put  into  that  block,  it  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Local  school  districts  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  see  its  value  or  how  it  would 
work,  because  it  had  not  been  funded, 
and  we  did  not  have  these  programs  to 
encourage  training  of  these  teachers 
and  to  tell  them  how  to  organize  a 
course,  how  to  recruit  the  local  law- 
yers and  the  local  judges  and  the  local 
public  officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  to  come  to  the  class- 
room to  teach  students  that  they, 
should  respect  law  and  how  our  Gov- 
ernment works. 

Thev  had  not  been  exposed  to  that. 
But  also  it  is  just  like  the  clo.se  up  pro- 
gram in  this  respect,  it  is  not  distribut- 
ed uniformly  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts each  year  on  a  dollar  basis. 

In  some  years  they  will  need  some 
training  for  some  of  their  teachers:  in 
some  years  they  do  not. 

Not  every  district  needs  to  have  a 
training  program  each  year  because 
they  may  have  the  same  teachers, 
some  otner  districts  will  have  a  train- 
ing program  or  a  college  will  have  a 
training  program  that  the  teacher  can 
go  to  and  get  some  education  on  how 
to  recruit  and  how  to  use  this  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  not 
appropriate,   really,   to   have   been   in 


the  block  to  start  with,  and  that  is  the 
reason  in  the  appropriation  we  direct- 
ed that  the  Secretary  shall  use  some 
of  his  discretionary  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  Members  that  we 
should  turn  down  this  amendment. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  close  up  program.  I  do  not 
know  how  anybody  who  supports  the 
close  up  program,  would  not  support 
this  program,  because  the  Close  Up 
program  is  for  the  same  objective  and 
accomplishes  to  some  extent  the  same 
thing,  but  it  uses  far  more  money  per 
student  than  the  low-related  program 
does.  And  any  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment would  really  be  a  vote  against  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  for  the 
Close  Up  program. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  justify 
more  for  the  Close  Up  program  than 
for  this  low-related  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perkins  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  > 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  much  is  now  re- 
served for  this  program  in  the  1984  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  directed  the 
Secretary  to  use  $1  million  of  the  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  how  much  is  re- 
served for  this  program  for  all  subse- 
quent years  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  this  bill?  It 
is  $500,000  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  So  we  are  really  re- 
serving l(\ss  and  giving  the  Secretary 
more  discretion  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right.  It 
really  gives  him  more  discretion  and 
some  indication  as  to  how  he  is  to  u.se 
the  money.  When  we  just  say  use  $1 
million  of  the  discretionary  fund,  it 
reallv  does  not  give  him  the  direction 
that  he  has  when  he  has  a  particular 
program  that  he  has  got  to  apply  it  to. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  And  as  the  gentle- 
man stated,  this  program  never  has 
been  block  granted,  in  that  funds  have 
been  earmarked  for  it  within  chapter 

2. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Never  has  been. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Erlenborn  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  speak  to 
liie   merits  of  the  law-related  educa- 
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tional  proKiani  that  are  included  now 
as  a  part  of  thus  bill  and  which  the  Er- 
lenborn  amendment  would  delete. 

I  simply  rise  because  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Close  Up  program  or 
the  Ellender  fellowship  program  and 
have  watched  the  difficulties  that  this 
legislation  has  had  this  year,  and  last 
year  as  well,  as  an  attempt  is  made  to 
move  it  through  the  House.  It  is  such 
a  popular  program,  supported  by  so 
many  schools.  Congressmen,  individ- 
uals, and  financial  supporters  across 
the  country  that  it  seems  an  ideal  ve- 
hicle to  which  to  add  various  other 
programs. 

And  the  process  is  thereby  compli- 
cated. With  this  uncertainty  it  is 
really  difficult  for  the  Close  Up  Foun- 
dation to  plan  their  activities. 

The  law  related  program  is  a  matter 
of  controversy  because  there  is.  of 
course,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  included  in  the  block 
grant  program.  The  Members  just 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  make  arguments  that,  in 
fact,  they  should  not. 

1  happen  to  think  that  the  law-relat- 
ed and  clinical  law  programs  be  includ- 
ed but  thai  IS  a  matter  of  debate. 

The  important  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  here  is  that  I  think  what 
we  are  doing  is  once  more  encumber 
ing  the  Close  Up  bill,  or  Ellender  fel- 
lowship program  bill,  which  is  for  a 
program  where  currently  every  Feder- 
al dollar  is  matched  by  nine  nonpublic 
dollars.  ^ 

Let  us  today  resist  the  opportunities 
that  come  along  to  lack  other  pro- 
grams onto  this  Close  Up  legislation. 

That  is  my  plea  to  my  colleagues 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 
And  I  hope  the  House  will  agree  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  restate  something  perhaps  a 
little  more  clearly. 

A  vote  for  "this  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  increasing  the  amount  for 
Close  Up.  The  reason  is  that  we  had 
hearings  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  way  that  you  can 
justify  SI'-.;  million  for  Close  Up  and 
not  justify  one-half  million  for  this 
program.  There  is  no  way  you  can  do 
that. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  ever 
going  to  get  the  increase  that  is  being 
talked  about  for  Close  Up  if  we  do  not 
at  least  go  ahead  with  this  program 
that  costs  far.  far  less  per  student  and 
helps  far  more  students  and  recruits 
far  more  independent  resources  than 
the  Close  Up  program  does.  And  1  am 
for  the  Close  Up  program.  But  you 
cannot  justify  in  any  way  and  you  are 


not  going  to  get,  I  do  not  believe.  $1'  = 
million  for  the  Close  Up  program  if 
you  do  not  at  least  have  a  million  for 
this. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  And  I  know  he 
feels  strongly  about  the  program  that 
he  supports,  a  law-related  program, 
and  I  am  sure  he  feels  similarly  about 
the  clinical  law  program  as  well.  But 
my  comments  are  not  directed  to  thf 
merits  or  the  amount  of  dollars  to 
accrue  to  those  programs. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  arc. 
that  the  money  that  we  spend  in  this 
country  through  appropriations  for 
the  Close  Up  program  or  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program  is  indeed  a  very 
wise  expenditure. 

It  is  important  that  we  maintain  this 
Federal  commitment  to  insure  that 
the  amount  coming  from  nonpublic 
sources  continues  and.  in  fact,  in- 
creases. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support 
the  Erlenborn  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  in  support  of  H.R. 
3324  which  reauthorizes  the  Allen  J. 
Ellender  fellowship  program  and  for 
certain  law-related  education  pro- 
grams. The  Close  Up  program,  com- 
pleting its  tenth  successful  year,  has 
enjoyed  the  broad,  bipartisan  support 
of  our  colleagues  since  its  inception. 

The  Ellender  fellowship  funds  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  high  school 
students  and  their  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Close  Up  program  and 
learn  about  the  Federal  Government 
through  personal  contact  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  executive  officials, 
and  others.  While  the  principal  em- 
phasis in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  on  the 
Federal  Government,  the  program  is 
also  designed  to  stimulate  increased 
citizenship  involvement  by  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  State,  local,  and 
school  levels.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  impact  of  the  program  has 
reached  countless  others  through  the 
innovative  and  exhaustive  use  of  cable 
television. 

The  Close  Up  program  has  been  de- 
signed and  operates  on  a  community 
approach.  Each  program  centers  on  a 
geographic  hub  and  involves  a  cross 
section  of  participants  from  that  par- 
ticular area.  This  enhances  the  oppor- 
tunity for  building  an  effective  net- 
work of  people  who  become  involved 
in  the  process  of  government  and  who 
contribute  considerable  amounts  of 
energy  and  resources  to  the  success  of 
the  program  in  that  area.  It  also  gives 
the  foundation  an  opportunity  to 
design  and  conduct  its  program  in  a 
way  that  successfully  builds  partner- 
ship activities  between  the  public  and 
private  sector. 


The  Ellender  fellowship  program 
was  designed  to  support  and  comple- 
ment this  approach.  Funded  by  every 
Congress  since  1972.  this  program  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  foundation.  Funds  provided 
through  this  program  are  the  positive 
catalyst  for  involving  the  private 
sector  in  a  healthy  partnership  that 
establishes  the  broad  community  base 
of  program  support  in  each  Close  Up 
area. 

In  1982.  for  example,  the  Ellender 
fellowship  program  funds  stimulated 
nine  times  its  amount  in  program  reve- 
nues. Contrary  to  the  Department  of 
Education's  repeated  statements  that 
these  revenues  would  be  available 
without  Ellender  dollars,  these  funds 
serve  as  the  building  block— the  vital 
seed  element  of  the  private  sector  in- 
volvement. Private  sponsors  repeated- 
ly suggest  that  they  have  become  in- 
volved because  of  the  incentive  of  the 
Ellender  dollars  in  their  community 
and  their  desire  for  a  public-private 
partnership  in  program  so  beneficial 
to  their  community. 

One  of  the  prevalent  reasons  that 
the  program  has  been  so  widely  sup- 
ported by  Member  of  Congre.ss  stems 
from  their  personal  involvement  in 
the  partnership  building  in  their  com- 
munity. They  are  very  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  partnership  and  the 
judicious  and  cost-effective  u.se  of  the 
limited  Federal  dollars. 

This  year.  783  studeni  and  teachers 
from  69  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  Louisiana  participated  in 
Close  Ups  Washington  program  bring- 
ing the  total  of  Louisiana  participants 
since  1972  to  8.274.  The  New  Orleans 
Public  School  system  was  the  first 
major  public  school  system  to  incorpo- 
rate a  Close  Up  course  into  its  regular 
curriculum.  Civics/Close  Up  students 
in  Orleans  Parish  receive  tuition  as- 
sistance for  Close  Up  from  their 
school  system,  and  local  government 
activities  have  been  featured  in  both 
Jefferson  and  Lafayette  Parishes. 

One  key  element  of  the  New  Orleans 
Close  Up  program  is  the  continuing 
development  of  a  partnership  to  help 
support  fellowships  for  teachers  and 
low-  to  moderate-income  students 
from  each  participating  school.  Strong 
funding  support  come.-  from  SeaLand 
Services,  Inc.  In  addition,  matching 
fund  support  has  been  given  by  several 
major  corporations  with  activities  in 
the  State,  including  Brown  and  Root. 
Inc..  Exxon  Co..  U.S.A..  Getty  Oil  Co.. 
Mobil  Foundation,  Shell  Cos.  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  Tennaco.  Inc..  and  United 
Energy  Resources  Co. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  realized 
the  unique  opportunity  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  and  its  program  provide 
for  participants.  It  is  the  only  program 
of  its  kind  that  brings  together  a  di- 
verse group  of  young  people  and  sends 
fhem  home  a  community  of  students 


comnintcd  to  lifelong  involvement  in 
the  political  proce.s.s 

At  the  ronclu.sion  of  the  1982  83  pro- 
gram, over  130.000  .students  and  teach- 
ers from  43  States  benefited  from  this 
program.  Five  new  States  and  seven 
new  rommunities  are  already  waiting 
to  participate  in  the  coming  school 
vear.  Thousands  of  additional  young 
people  will  be  reached  through  local 
activities  and  still  more  through  cable 
television. 

None  of  this  would  be  possible  with- 
out the  .seed  money  furnished  through 
the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowship  pro- 
gram It  is  an  essential  catalyst  to  the 
many  benefit.s  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion pro\id«\s, 

I  also  strongly  support  the  provision 
in  the  bill  that  expands  the  law  school 
clinical  program,  I  have  discus.sed  this 
type  of  clinical  program  with  law  stvi- 
dents  from  the  several  law  schools  in 
Louisiana.  They  all  report  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mean- 
ingful experiences  in  their  legal  eauca- 
tion.  As  a  result.  I  think  it  merits  con- 
tinued support.  In  addition.  1  believe 
thai  it  is  a  natural  enhancement  to 
the  Clcse  Up  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  pa.ssage  of 
H  R  3324,  and  I  oppose  any  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  ol 
law-related  education  and  retaining 
funding  for  law-related  education  in 
H.R.  3324.  I  understand  that  my  col- 
leagues are  opposed  to  law-related 
education  because  separate  authoriza- 
tion for  it  might  in  some  way  under- 
mine block  grants,  not  because  ihey  do 
not  approve  of  the  quality  of  sub- 
stance of  the  program  itself.  My  col- 
leagues are  correct  in  not  obiecling  to 
the  substance  of  law-related  educa- 
tion, because  it  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram with  laudable  educational  objec- 
tives and  effects. 

Law  related  education  is  education 
\u  'mprove  young  peoples  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  about  how  law  and 
lawmaking  work  in  our  democrr.tic  so- 
ciety.   In    programs    throughout    the 
'  country,    lawyers,    judges,    legislators, 
and  police  collaborate  with  teachers  to 
make  this  learning  realistic  and  rele- 
vant. Law-related  education   improves 
our  students'  knowledge  about  the  law 
and    the    fundamental    principles   and 
values    underlying    the    legal    process 
and     our     constitutional     system.     It 
teaches  .skills  that  enhance  the  prac- 
tice of  citizenship  and  attitudes  that 
help  voung  persons  obey  the  law.  Be- 
cause   our   students'    interest    in    this 
kind  of  education  is  high,  law-related 
education  is  often  a  vehicle  for  teach- 
ing both  basic  skills  and  advanced  con- 
cepts.  These   qualities   are   consistent 
with  both  the  basic  skills  movement 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  excellence  in  education. 


But    m.^    colleague.s  would   eliminate 
this  program   because,   they  claim,   it 
takes  educational  decisions  out  of  the 
hands    of    Slate    and    local    educators. 
This  IS  simply  not  the  ca.se.  A  Stale  or 
community's  decision   to   apply   for  a 
grant    under  this  program   is  entirely 
voluntary.  In  Maryland,  a  Stale  which 
has  received  some   funding   from   this 
program   in  the   past,  even  participa- 
tion   of    teachers    is    voluntary.    Over 
2,800  leachers  have  chosen  to  receive 
intensive  faining.  usually  by  graduate 
or  in-service  courses,  in  the  materials 
and  methods  to  teach  law-related  citi- 
zenship.  Around  95  percent   of  these 
teachers  have  implemented  law-relat- 
ed lessons,  units  or  entire  courses  in 
their  schools.  Since  the  local  schools 
pav  ihe  teachers'  salaries  and  buy  the 
textbooks,  the  very  small  Federal  in- 
vestment   is    multiplied    many    times 
over  by   the  localities.  Since  the  par- 
ticipation of  local  shools  and  teachers 
IS  voluntary,  and  they  contribute  the 
vast  proportion  of  resources,  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  Federal  imposition.  Law- 
related    education    is    an    approach    to 
education  with  a  variety  of  interesting 
and  informative  materials  and  meth- 
ods: It  is  not  a  rigid,  specified,  narrow- 
curriculum    we    are    forcing    on    the 
States  and  localities. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Erlenborn 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Er- 
lenborn amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening  I  sat  on 
this  floor  and  listened  to  a  special 
order  given  by  a  Member  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  castigating  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  size  of  the  deficits  and 
suggesting  that  the  President  was 
something  like  an  opponent  of  Joe 
Louis  when  Joe  Louis  said.  "You  can 
run.  but  you  cannot  hide." 

I  suggest  that,  once  again,  this  is  an 
example  of  many  Members  acting  as 
the  Tex  Cobbs  of  political  activity, 
always  leading  with  their  chin. 

The  dav  after  we  talked  about  these 
tremendous  deficits  we  have  this  bill. 
It  is  argued  for  on  any  number  of 
grounds,  one  of  which  I  heard  from 
one  of  mv  colleagues  when  he  said. 
•This  is  a  paltry  sum,  a  half  million 
dollars  we  are  talking  about  here."  It 
is  a  paltrv  sum  when  you  are  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  suppose.  But 
back  home  people  do  not  think  it  is  a 
paltry  sum  when  they  are  trying  to 
make  ends  meet. 

I  just  wonder  about  this  particular 
amendment  dealing  with  law-related 
programs.  I  practiced  law  for  6  years 
before  I  came  here.  We  had  a  law-re- 
la'ed  program  sponsored  by  the  local 
bar  association,  where  the  bar  associa- 
tion took  it  upon  itself  through  its 
membership,  without  any  support 
from  anywhere,  to  go  out  and  have 
law-related  programs  to  individuals  on 
different  educational  levels  who  were 


not  attorneys.  We  were  not  looking  for 
any  support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  it  seems  to  me.  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  tough  question  of 
deficits,  as  we  are  today,  we  ought  to 
look  everywhere  and  see  whether 
some  piograms.  which  may  have  had 
seed  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  themselves  operating  so  well 
that,  with  a  little  bit  extra  effort  on 
the  local  level,  they  might  make  up  for 
whatever  Federal  funds  they  lose.  Per- 
haps they  might  find  that  they  rein- 
vigorate  the  participation  at  the  local 
community  for  programs  such  as 
these. 

It  is  hard  at  times  to  come  here  and 
ask  for  votes  to  no  longer  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  support  to  certain  pro- 
grams because  they  have  been  success- 
ful. The  tenor  of  the  debate  seems  to 
suggest  that  if  you  support  taking 
away  funds  such  as  this,  you  do  not 
support  the  ends  to  which  these  pro- 
grams are  directed.  And  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  question  is  whether  we 
ought  to  have  this  fund  required  to  be 
paid,  in  a  manner  reestablishing  a  cat- 
egorical grant  program,  as  opposed  to 
allowing  it  to  remain  within  the  pera- 
maters  of  a  hlock  grant  program. 

We  often  debate  in  this  body  as  if  we 
have  unlimited  resources.  "Is  this  a 
good  idea?  Well,  it  is  a  good  idea,  let  us 
have  Federal  funds  pay  for  it."  That  is 
not  the  essence  of  whether  a  program 
is  going  to  be  successful.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  think  about  that  when 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  there 
Is  a  sense  of  deja  vu  here.  We  may 
recall,  some  of  us,  that  the  handi- 
capped bill  which  came  out  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  earli- 
er this  year  was  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
extend  the  funding  lor  other  less  pop- 
ular programs  than  handicapped. 

And  I  warned  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  when  he  added  those  pro- 
grams to  the  handicapped  law.  that 
that  was  going  to  jeopardize  the  pas- 
sage in  a  timely  fashion  of  the  reha- 
bihtation  services  bill,  it  was  going  to 
jeopardize  the  timely  enactment  of 
that  reauthorization  of  a  very  popular 
program. 

The  fact  is.  October  1  has.  come  and 
gone,  and  that  bill  has  not  finally  been 
enacted  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
those  nonrelated  programs. 

The  same  device  is  being  used  here. 
A  very  popular  program.  Close  Up,  is 
being  used  to  carry  these  other  au- 
thorizations and  tearing  down  the 
block  grant  concept.  You  are  jeopard- 
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year  1984  .tpprnpi  i,u  ion  bill  does  even 
more  than  the  authorization  in  this 
bill.  So  il    y<"'  an    'Adrrifd  about  the 
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Mr    Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 

support  ni  'hi    bill  that  is  before  us.  I 
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rii'  and  vigorous,  support- 
!  .1  [  p  program. 
!  no  President,  during  the 
,  of  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
dates  back  to  the  early 
ever  put   Close  Up  in  its 


biidgtt  Yrt  Congress  during  all  that 
time  ha-s  seen  fit  to  do  so,  for  the 
simpl'  reason  that  the  Congress  recog- 
ni/i     !  he  benefit  of  the  program. 

I  lint.  .  also,  that  the  administration 
iruliia't-  that  because  Close  Up  de- 
rives itu  percent  of  its  support  from 
non-Federal  sources  that  it  should  be 
totally  privatized.  The  House  should 
know  that  the  reason  that  Close  Up  is 
able  to  raise  the  9  private  dollars  for 
every  1  Federal  dollar  it  gets  is  be- 
cause it  gets  the  Federal  dollar  first. 
The  Congress  tells  the  private  sector 
by  its  tront  end  contribution  that  it  is 
interested  in  the  program.  At  that 
point  the  private  sector  understands, 
and  understood,  that  Congress  values 
this  prograrn  highly  and  then  it  evalu- 
ates the  program  and  makes  those 
contributions  that  help  to  educate  our 
young  people  in  the  ways  of  how  their 
Government  works. 

I  cannot  think  of  another  program 
that  the  Federal  Government  finances 
in  any  field  that  is  as  effective  or  has  a 
greater  long-term  positive  benefit  for 
this  country  than  the  Close  Up  pro- 
gram. I  support  it  just  as  strongly  as  I 
can  and,  despite  the  fact  that  my  own 
administration  is  not  in  favor  of  it,  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Erlenborn 
amendment,  I  really  did  not  have  any 
strong  position  on  that,  but  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  really 
distressed  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  say  that  if  we  cannot  have  his  fa- 
vorite project,  which  happens  to  be  a 
hitch-hiker  on  this  bill,  that  then  the 
other  program.  Close  Up,  is  doomed, 
as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr  .SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  know  one  argument 
that  the  gentleman  can  give  for  Close 
Up  that  he  cannot  give  for  law  related. 
Everything  the  gentleman  said  relates 
to  law  related.  They  are  very  closely 
related.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
bill.  They  have  the  same  purpose,  the 
same  objective.  The  only  difference  is, 
you  get  more  for  your  money  out  of 
law  related  because  it  reaches  more 
students  for  the  amount  of  Federal 
money. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  cannot 
argue  with  him  because  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  law-related  part.  I 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  it  on  its  own 
terms  in  its  own  bill,  as  is  the  normal 
process  around  here. 

When  we  begin  to  double  up  our 
bills  is  when  we  begin  to  get  confused. 
I  will  say  that  this  particular  commit- 
tee has  a  splendid  history  of  inspiring 
confusion  by  bringing  multiple-issue 
bills  to  this  floor  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  ear- 
lier pointed  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  why  do  you  not 
take  Close  Up  out  instead  of  law  relat- 
ed. If  you  do  not  want  to  double  up. 
this  is  a  law-related  program.  It  has 
just  as  much  right  in  this  bill  as  the 
Close  Up  does. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  am  thinking  of  the  wrong  bill. 
The  bill  that  I  am  looking  at  relates  to 
Close  Up  and  also  includes  as  a  second 
portion  the  law-related  business. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  again  I 
have  nothing  against  that  program.  I 
do  not  know  anything  auuut  that  pro- 
gram. My  problem  is,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  Close  Up  program,  so 
does  the  rest  of  the  House,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  law  program  is  simply  a 
hitch  hiker. 

I  do  not  even  object  to  the  hitchhik- 
er. What  I  object  to  is  being  told  that 
if  the  hitchhiker  does  not  come  along, 
the  main  vehicle  gets  derailed.  That  is 
a  terrible  sort  of  log-rolling  process 
that  I  wish  the  Congress  would  not 
permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  bill  for  the  Close  Up  Foundation, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it  even  if  it  carries 
the  extra  burden  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  law  program. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  tc  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  which 
would  strike  a  section  of  the  bill  re- 
quiring that  a  half  million  dollars  a 
year  be  spent  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

One  of  the  first  reasons  for  my  op- 
position would  set  with  the  conception 
that  the  law-related  program,  with 
minimal    funding,    and    I    emphasize 


minimal  funding,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  helping  students  learn  about 
our  legal  system  and  to  make  them 
become  better  citizens. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  approximate- 
ly 15  awards  were  made  to  school  dis- 
tricts, postsecondary  education,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  the  previ- 
ous year  26  projects  were  supported. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion's annual  evaluation  report, 
projects  have  served  urban,  suburban, 
rural  areas,  children,  youth  and 
adults,  and  individuals  with  special 
needs.  That  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Another  reason:  The  committee's 
bill  is  actually  quite  modest  in  guaran- 
teeing only  $500,000  for  this  nation- 
wide—and I  want  to  emphasize  "na- 
tionwide "—purpose.  Both  the  fiscal 
year  1983  continuing  resolution  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriation  bill  ear- 
marked $1  million  for  this  purpose  for 
each  of  those  years. 

So  here  we  are.  What  are  we  doing 
in  our  bill?  Continuing  this  earmark- 
ing but  setting  the  minimum  funding 
level  at  one-half  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  third,  the  commit- 
tee's bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion more  discretion  over  the  use  of 
his  funds  than  have  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  last  2  years.  This  is 
obvious.  As  I  stated,  the  committee  bill 
only  guarantees  $500,000  a  year  na- 
tionwide, instead  of  $1  million  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  2  years.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  quite  obvious.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  very  active 
member  of  the  committee,  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  giving  the  Secretary 
more  discretion  over  the  use  of  these 
funds,  he  obviously  should  be  in  favor 
of  this  position  as  1  am  stating  it,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
and  should  not  be  opposing  it. 

Last,  I  think  that  without  this  ear- 
marking of  funds,  it  is  unlikely  that 
law-related  education  will  continue  in 
the  block  grant  because  school  dis- 
tricts have  so  many  other  competing 
needs.  According  to  a  survey,  and  this 
is  a  national  survey  by  a  reputable 
firm,  the  American  Institution  of 
School  Administrators,  only  4.8  per- 
cent of  the  existing  school  districts  re- 
ceiving chapter  II  block  grant  money 
are  using^  an>'  of  these  funds  for  law- 
related  education.  These  districts  are 
devoting  an  average  of  only  $43— mind 
you,  $43— toward  this  purpose. 

So  I  urge  House  Members  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision—demanded by  Mr.  Erlenborn— 
there  were— ayes  8,  noes  6. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 


that,  I  make  the  poml  of  order  thai  a 
quorum  i.^  hint  pre.^ent 

The  CHAIRM.-^N  f.Mdently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clau.se  2  of  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
v.  ill  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vole 
b\  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The    call    was    taken    by    electronic 

device. 
The    following    M.mbers    responded 

to  their  names: 


Ackprman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  <  NO 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

A.spin 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilerison 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

BoKgs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Bourher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bnit 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  <COi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  iMO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

CraiB 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gar7.a 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 


[Roll  No.  407] 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Mil 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  'INi 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptiir 

Kasich 

Kaste".meier 

Kennel'.y 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 


Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levita-s 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lowery(CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAI 

Miller  lOH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Morrison  iWA) 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 


Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

RichardSon 

Rlnaldo 

Ri'lter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 
.  Roukema 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schroedei 

Schulze 


Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
^  Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slatlery 
Smith  iIA) 
Smith  iNE) 
Smith  iNJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Slangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  i  CA ) 


Thomas  iGA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


D  1100 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  five  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will   resume  its  busi- 


ness. 


RKCORDED  VOTE 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re- 
minds the  Members  that  5  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The    vote    was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  136,  noes 
173,  not  voting  124,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  408] 
AYES-136 


Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  iMOi 

Conable 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Fields 

Franklin 


Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Miller  lOH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 


Hammer.schmidt  Moore 
Hansen  (ID)  Moorhead 


Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brow  n  ( CA  i 

Bryant 

Carr 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  iCA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lAi 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Ford  ir.Iii 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 


Hiler 
Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NC) 


Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Petri 

Quillen 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saw  yer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 


Stenholm 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Weber 

NOES-173 

Gore 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  ( NC^ 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Oakar 
Obey 


Whitlaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (lAi 

Snowe 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 
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Addabbo 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlell 

Belhune 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Burton  (CA) 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TXi 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 


Coyne 

D  Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Duncan 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

English 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

FHppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Gramm 

Green 


Guarini 

Hance 

Han-sen  (UT) 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lip:..-'.".: 

Livingston 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 
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Mavroules 

Ridge 

Stokes 

McCollum 

Rodino 

Stump 

McCurdy 

RostenkowskI 

Tauzin 

McKinney 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Mica 

Rudd 

Vento 

Michel 

Russo 

Vucanovich 

Mitchell 

Schneider 

Walgren 

Mrazek 

Shelby 

Weaver 

Neal 

Shumaay 

Whitehurst 

Nichols 

Siljandrr 

Williams  iMT) 

Nowak 

Simon 

Williams  (OH) 

O'Brien 

Skeen 

Wmn 

Obei^lar 

Smith  (FLi 

Wise 

Paul 

Snyder 

Wolpe 

Pepper 

Solarz 

Young (AKi 

Porter 

Sprat  I 

Young  iMOi 

Pritchard 

St  Germain 

Rahall 

Stark 

D  1110 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
M'    Mmnemeyer  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo 

M  ■    V  ;.  hel  for.  with  Mr.  Vento  against. 

Mr    !  .  It  for,  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

M:    Mirk  for.  with  Mr.  Mrazek  against. 

M:    I'.r.sythe  for.  with  Mr.  Rahall  against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  Hartnett  for.  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Siljander  for.  with  Mr.  MacKay 
against. 

Mr.  Stump  for.  with  Mr.  Guarini  against. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich  for,  with  Mr.  McCurdy 
against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Gramm  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr   .Arrher  for,  with  Mr  Mitchell  against 

Mr    !i  ulham  for.  with  Mr.  Wolpe  again.st 

Mi  Uroomfield  for.  with  Mr.  Florio 
against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for.  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Boehlert  for.  with  Mrs.  Schneider 
against. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  Erlenborn  amendment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation because  it  does  contain  the 
Close  Up  program  and  indeed  it  is 
called  the  Close  Up  bill.  Perhaps  some 
Members  know  it  as  the  Ellender  fel- 
lowship program.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  uses  of  Federal  funds  that  this 
Member  can  imagine.  It  provides  in- 
valuable education  benefits  to  a  great 
many  high  school  students  each  year— 
about  14.000  students  each  year,  plus 
related  faculty  and  administrative 
staff  from  high  schools  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  for 
the  Close  Up  Foundation  is  a  small 
price  for  the  Congress  to  pay  for  such 
an  effective  promotion  of  citizenship 
and  good  government.  All  too  often. 
Members  decry  the  examples  of  per- 
sonal misconduct  by  people  in  Govern- 
ment, disclosures  of  poor  administra- 
tion   within    the    agencies,    and    the 


image  portrayed  to  the  American 
people  of  their  Government.  Yet.  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  offers  each  of  us  an  inex- 
pensive, but  effective,  avenue  to  tell 
our  constituents  what  is  right  with 
Government  and  to  promote  effective 
citizenship  on  all  levels— local.  State, 
and  National. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  own  State,  Ne- 
braska, became  the  43d  State  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Close  Up  program.  In  1 
year  only,  a  new  enthusiasm  can  al- 
ready be  seen.  The  program  in  Nebras- 
ka will  triple  in  participation  for  this 
school  year.  The  major  problem  facing 
Close  Up  in  Nebraska  will  be  to  deter- 
mine how  to  limit  participation  to  a 
manageable  number. 

Nebraska  has  356  high  schools  rang- 
-ing  in  size  from  more  than  2.000  stu- 
dents to  as  small  as  20  students. 
Twenty-one  of  these  schools  sent  109 
students  and  29  adults  to  Washington 
in  late  April  of  this  year  on  a  pilot 
basis  for  the  State's  continuing  partici- 
pation. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Nebraska 
youth  to  become  the  same  starry-eyed 
youngsters  that  one  sees  in  Close  Up 
program  promotional  materials.  I 
recall  one  young  man  from  a  high 
school  in  my  district  whose  initial  atti- 
tude could  be  characterized  as.  at  best, 
skeptical.  On  Tuesday  night,  after 
having  attended  a  meeting  that  morn- 
ing with  Vice  President  George  Bush, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  third  day  in 
Washington,  D.C.  he  was  quoted  in  an 
article  in  his  hometown  newspaper. 

After  meeting  the  Vice  President.  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  downhill,  but  we've 
done  so  much  and  met  so  many  people  since 
this  morning  that  it  seems  like  that  was  last 
week. 

Close  Up  is  a  fast-paced  program. 
Students  are  kept  busy  from  the  time 
they  awake  until  practically  the  time 
they  go  to  bed.  A  16-hour  day  with 
only  15  to  30  minutes  of  personal  time 
is  typical.  A  typical  pace,  at  times,  for 
some  of  us  in  Congress.  But  by  the  end 
of  a  Close  Up  week,  students  are 
asking  for  more,  not  less.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  phenomenon. 

First  and  foremost.  Close  Up  is  an 
educational  experience,  not  a  tour  pro- 
gram. Before  Nebraska  entered  the 
Close  Up  family  of  States,  the  Nebras- 
ka Department  of  Education  sent  an 
evaluation  team  to  examine  Close  Up 
during  a  sample  week  in  1982.  Their 
opinion  of  the  educational  validity 
with  which  Close  Up  attempts  to  meet 
its  objectives  has  been  the  basis  for 
Nebraska  participation.  Yes,  students 
do  see  the  primary  sites  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capital,  but  they  see  the  city  in 
the  performance  of  their  daily  respon- 
sibilities. For  Close  Up.  the  city  is  the 
classroom.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have 
seen  Close  Up  students  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Washington. 

Second.  Close  Up  provides  individ- 
ualized instruction  despite  bringing  to 


the  Nation's  Capital  almost  17.000  stu- 
dents a  year.  The  Close  Up  education- 
al staff  is  well  qualified  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Close  Up  program  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  student  to  spend  a 
week  within  it  and  not  become  an 
active  participant. 

Third,  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Close  Up  Foundation  are  well  de- 
fined. The  desire  to  motivate  our 
youth  in  better  citizenship  is  sincere 
and  genuine.  The  Close  Up  profession- 
al staff  reflects  these  qualities  from 
the  president  of  the  foundation  to  the 
receptionist. 

Most  of  the  persons  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  across 
the  Hill  in  the  other  body,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  associated  with 
Close  Up  as  a  resource  person,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  advisers  or  in 
some  other  capacity.  This  Member 
feels  fortunate  to  have  played  a  key 
role  in  securing  Close  Up  for  the  first 
time  for  some  of  Nebraska's  high 
school  students.  As  such.  I  have  been 
afforded  a  unique  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  the  Close  Up 
Foundation. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  approve  the  Close  Up  authorization 
as  an  investment  in  the  future  of  this 
country.  As  17.000  students  leave 
Washington  each  year.  Close  Up  sends 
them  home  as  better-informed  mis- 
sionaries for  our  democratic  way  of 
life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  an  important  and  valua- 
ble program  which  serves  our  youth 
today  and  will  perhaps  better  our 
country  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Close  Up  program,  since  1972.  has 
brought  thousands  of  students  and 
teachers  from  all  over  the  country  to 
Washington.  DC,  to  participate  in  a 
'hands  on  "  experience  in  learning 
about  their  Government.  During  the 
week  in  which  participants  are  here, 
they  attend  congressional  hearings, 
have  meetings  with  their  Congress- 
men, and  attend  special  seminars  de- 
signed to  teach  them  about  not  only 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government,  but  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  relaties  which  bear 
upon  their  day-to-day  decisionmaking. 

Many  students  become  active  for  the 
first  time  in  political  debates  and  they 
learn  the  ways  they  can  become  in- 
volved as  individuals  and  citizens  in 
the  lawmaking  process. 

The  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  is  administered  by  the 
Close  Up  Foundation,  is  currently 
before  us  for  reauthorization.  H.R. 
3324  authorizes  $1.5  million  for  the  El- 
lender fellowship  program  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  which  is  the  same 
as  the  actual  appropriations  for  those 


'.cars  IP.  tht'  ^on*lnuin^■  resolution 
.H.J.  Res.  631).  In  adduion.  n  provides 
for  a  iit'w  authorization  of  $1  ^  million 
tor  198,S  so  that  the  pro^rram  can  be 
(  xtcndi-d  an  additional  year.  Funding 
at  this  Itvc!  ha:,  alrcad.v  been  inchided 
in  the  Senate  appropriations  bill. 

..\:i  nnportant  feature  of  tlie  El- 
;,  !i(it  r  fellow.shit)  program  is  tliat 
these  mildest  Federal  dollars  serve  as 
,-ecd  mi)nev.s  in  Clo.se  Up  .schools  and 
!  Mir.munities  The  Foundation  has 
multiplied  each  Federal  dollar  at  a  9:1 
ratio,  generating  nine  private  dollars 
from  corporations,  foundations,  and 
individual,  for  each  Federal  dollar  and 
assuring  that  Federal  dollars  are  fully 
utilized  for  benefits  of  the  maximum 
number  of  people. 

I  would  like  to  urge  our  colleagues 
support  for  this  worthwhile  program. 
Surely  if  *e  are  to  bank  on  our  youth 
as  the  hope  of  our  future,  we  must 
invest  in  experiences  which  will 
embark  them  on  knowledge  seeking 
and  thought  provoking  paths.* 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brown 
of  California)  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Annitnzio.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoi'se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  <H.R.  3324)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  grants  to  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  and  for  certain 
law-related  education  programs,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  330.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.   The 

question  is  on  the  piussage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vole  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  . 

The  .Sl'i-AKhH  iHo  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote    ws    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  233,  nays 
78.  not  voting  122,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  4091 
YEAS-233 


Berman 

Bevill 

Hoggs 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

B0.SC0 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bntt 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  <CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coleman  <MOi 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Crockett 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdreich 

Evans  <IA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

P>ighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Mil 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrison 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 


Annunzio 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnes 


Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

BroyhiU 

Burton  (INi 

Carney 

Chandler 

Coals 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Fields 

Gekas 


Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNI 

Kaptur 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LAFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Licviias 

lyewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Long  (Lj'V) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Patman 

NAYS-78 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammer.schmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hutto 

Kasich 

Kindnes.s 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latia 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marriott 


Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers    ■ 

Rose 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeiton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Slenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Wil.son 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 


Roth 

Smith.  Denny 

Walker 

Roukema 

Solomon 

Weber 

Schaefer 

Spence 

Wolf 

Schulze 

Tauke 

Wortley 

Sensenbrenner 

Taylor 

Young (FL) 

Shuster 

Thomas  (CA) 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-122 

Addabbo 

Ford  (TN) 

Nowak 

Albosta 

Forsylhe 

OBrien 

Anderson 

Frank 

Oberstar 

Anthony 

Fuqua 

Paul 

AuCoin 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Badham 

Gibbons 

Porter 

Barnard 

Gramm 

Pritchard 

Bartlett 

Green 

Rahall 

Bethune 

Guanni 

Ridge 

Biaggi 

Hance 

Rodino 

Boehlert 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rostenkowski 

Boland 

Hartnett 

Roybal 

Boner 

Hatcher 

Rudd 

Brooks 

Heftel 

Russo 

Broomfield 

Hightower 

Shelby 

Burton  (CA) 

HiUis 

Shumway 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Siljander 

Clarke 

Hunter 

Simon 

Clay 

Ireland 

Skeen 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Smith  (IT..) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Conte 

I^each 

Solarz 

Corcoran 

I^ath 

Sprat  I 

Coughlin 

Lehman  (FLI 

Si  Germain 

Coyne 

Lipinski 

Stark 

D' Amours 

Livingston 

Stokes 

Dannemeyer 

Long(MD) 

Stump 

Daschle 

Lett 

Tauzin 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Vento 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Vucanovich 

Duncan 

Mavroules 

Walgren 

Early 

McCollum 

Whitehurst 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCurdy 

Williams  (MT) 

English 

McKinney 

Williams  (OH) 

Fazio 

Mica 

Winn 

Fiedler 

Michel 

Wise 

Fish 

Mitchell 

Wolpe 

Flippo 
Florio 

Mrazek 

Young (AK) 

Neal 

Young  (MO) 

Foley 

Nichols 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McGralh 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NieLson 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Purse  U 

Regula 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 


D  1130 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.    Addabbo    for.    with    Mr.    McCollum 

against.  ,  ^         .     . 

Mr  McKinney  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Livingston  for.  with  Mrs.  Vucanovich 
against.  ,,  , 

Mr.    Forsythe    for.    with    Mr.    Hansen    of 

Utah  against. 

Mr.  Boehlert  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mr.  PURSELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.as  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  409.  the  vote  on  the  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  grants  to 
the  Close  Up  Foundation.  I  was 
absent.  If  I  had  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr    CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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ft',  iM-  ,iru!  i\!tnd  thfir  remarks  on 
H  R    .i:i:2-J.  the  bill  just  passed. 

Ihf  SF'P:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obitrtioii  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


J'P.KMISSION  .M.)K  COMMITTEE 
(;N  VV.AYS  .ANH  MEANS  TO  FILE 
fiKPORT  ON  H  R.  4170.  TAX 
REFORM   .A(   r  OF    1983 

Mr  RANC;p:l.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanmTou.s  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  until  6 
p.m.  today.  Friday.  October  21.   1983. 

to  file  It.s  report  to  urnrtip.my  the  bill, 
HR      4170.    ih.      I;,\    Rtiurm    Act    of 

Itu  .SPi-^AKtlH  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CON}-'t;Rp:NCF  l^.f-.l'OUi  «)N  H.li. 
3929.  l-'F:i)f';RAI  .SfPI'I  .h:M  FINTAL 
COMPENSA  I  ION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

Mr.  PEASE  submitted  the  following 

conference  report  and  statment  on  the 

bill  (H.R.  3929)  to  extend  the  Federal 

'Supplemental    Compensation    Act    of 

1982,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  98-428) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3929)  to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
.serted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SK(TI»>\  I  SHORT  Tirt.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Amendments  of 
1983". 

riri.r  i—F\rr\^ins  nh  rr/irrt  t  / 
SI  rri.t:Mh:sr\i  (  oi//'a  \s  i  ims  rum,/;  i  m 

sec.  101.  EXTHssKis  lit  hh.in.HAi.  si  rm  mi  mm. 
co.Hf t:\SA  no  \  i'roi.k  i  w 

la)  General  Rule.  — Paragraph  I2J  uj  sec- 
tion 602<Ji  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"12)  No  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion shall  t>e  payable  to  any  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  week  beginning  after  March 
31.  1985." 

lb)  Technical  Amendment.  — Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  60S  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  19.  1983  'except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  602if)(2))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  1.  1985". 
SEC  101.  StMHelR  OF  HKKKS  FOR  UHICH  UF.'.EFITS 
ARE  HAYAHI.F. 

la)  General  Rule.— Subsection  let  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  If  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  paragraphs  12)  and  13/  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


'i2)iAtii)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph iBi.  the  amount  established  in  such 
account  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"III  55  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  /including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  the  individual 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  year  las  deter- 
mined under  the  Stale  law)  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  most  recently  received  regular 
compensation,  or 

"(III  the  applicable  limit  times  his  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  benefit  year. 

"Ill)  For  purposes  of  clause  ii)— 

"ID  in  the  case  of  an  account  from  which 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  was 
payable  to  an  individual  for  a  week  begin- 
ning before  October  19.  1983.  the  applicable 
limit  shall  be  the  applicable  limit  in  effect 
in  the  State  under  this  paragraph  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Amendments  of  1983)  for  the  last 
week  beginning  before  October  19.  1983.  or 

"III)  m  the  case  of  an  account  from  which 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  is  first 
payable  for  a  week  beginning  after  October 
18.  1983.  the  applicable  limit  shall  be  the  ap- 
plicable limit  determined  under  the  follow- 
ing table  with  respect  to  the  first  week  for 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
IS  payable  from  such  account: 


The  applicable 
limit  I  J. 

14 

12 

10 


In  the  case  of  weeks 
during  a. 

6-percent  period 

5-percent  period 

4-percent  period 

Low-unemployment  period 8. 

"IB/  In  the  case  of  any  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
was  first  payable  for  a  week  which  begins 
after  March  31.  1983.  and  be.fore  October  19. 
1983.  the  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  >A)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  individual's  additional  enti- 
tlement. In  no  event  shall  such  increase 
result  in  the  individual's  receiving  more 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  for 
weeks  beginning  after  October  18.  1983.  than 
the  subparagraph  lA)  entitlement. 

"IC)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  IB) 
and  this  subparagraph— 

"fi)  The  term  'additional  entitlement' 
means  the  lesser  of— 

"ID  ',  of  the  subparagraph  lA)  entitlement, 
or 

"III/  the  individual's  average  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  for  the  benefit  year  multiplied  by 
the  applicable  limit  determined  under 
clause  Hi). 

"(ii)  The  applicable  limit  determined 
under  this  clause  is— 

"ID  5  if  all  of  the  amount  m  the  individ- 
ual's Federal  supplemental  compensation 
account  (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
paragraph (B))  IS  payable  to  the  individual 
for  weeks  beginning  before  October  18.  1983. 
and 

"III)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  not  de- 
scribed in  subclause  ID.  4  (2  if  the  State  is 
in  a  4-percent  period  or  a  low-unemploy- 
ment period  for  the  first  week  beginning 
after  October  18.  1983/. 

"(ill)  The  term  subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment' means  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  were  first  pay- 
able from  such  account  for  the  first  week  be- 
ginning after  October  18.  1983. 

"13/1  A/  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  '6-percent  period'.  '5-percent  period'. 
'4-percent  period',  and  'low  unemployment 
period',  mean,  with  respect  to  any  State,  the 
period  which— 


"(I)  begins  with  the  third  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
on.  and 

"lii/  ends  with  the  second  week  after  the 
first  week  for  which  the  applicable  trigger  is 
off 

"IB/HI  In  the  case  of  a  6-percent  period,  5- 
percent  period.  4-percent  period,  or  low-un- 
employment period,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
applicable  trigger  is  on  for  any  week  if— 

"(D  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12 
weeks  falls  within  the  applicable  range,  or 

"(ID  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in 
the  State  for  the  period  consisting  of  the  last 
week  beginning  in  the  second  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  before  the  week  for  which  the  trig- 
ger determination  is  being  made  and  all 
weeks  preceding  such  last  week  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1.  1982.  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 5.5  percent  in  the  case  of  a  6-percent 
period  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  5-percent  period, 
equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent  but  is  less  than 
5.5  percent/. 

Subclause  (ID  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  4-percent  period  or  low-unemployment 
period. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  6-percent  period.  5- 
percent  period.  4-percent  period,  or  low-un- 
employment period,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
applicable  trigger  is  off  for  any  week  if  sub- 
clause (1/  of  clause  (i)  is  not  satisfied  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  6-percent  period  or  a  5-percent 
period,  both  subclauses  (1/  and  (ID  of  clause 
(I)  are  not  satisfied). 

"(iii)  In  the  case  of  any  5-percent  period, 
4-percent  period,  or  low-unemployment 
period,  as  the  case  may  be.  notwithstanding 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  the  applicable  trigger 
shall  be  off  for  any  week  if  the  applicable 
trigger  for  a  period  with  a  higher  applicable 
limit  is  on  for  such  week. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  a:  The  appltcaole  range  is: 

6-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing 6  pcrcenL 

S  percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  but  less 
than  6  percent. 

4-percent  period, A  rate  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing 4  percent  but  less 
than  5  percent. 

Low-unemployment  A    rale  less   than    4  per- 

period  cent. 

"(D/di  No  6-percent  period,  5-percent 
period.  4  percent  period,  or  low-unemploy- 
ment period,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is  in 
effect  for  the  first  week  beginning  after  Oc- 
tober 18.  1983.  or  any  week  thereafter,  shall 
last  for  a  period  of  less  than  13  weeks  begin- 
ning after  October  18,  1983. 

"(ii)  The  applicable  limit  m  any  State 
shall  not  be  reduced  or  increased  by  more 
than  2  during  any  13-week  period  beginning 
with  the  week  for  which  such  a  reduction  (or 
increase)  would  otherwise  lake  effect.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
increase  (or  decrease)  which  takes  effect  .for 
the  first  week  beginning  after  October  18. 
1983. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  The  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  (>e  determined  m  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970: 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B/d/dl).  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  average  monthly 
covered  employment  under  the  State  law  for 


so  much  of  such  period  as  does  not  fall  in 
the  last  6  months  thereof 

^11/  The  amount  of  an  individual's  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  determined 
m  the  same  manner  as  determined  .for  pur- 
poses of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment —Paragraph  i3) 
of  section  602(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out   "or  (D)(ii)", 
SEC  103  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(ai  General  RvLE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  to  weeks  begin- 
ning after  October  18.  1983. 

(b)  Transitional  RvLE.-ln  the  case  of  any 
eligible  individual  who  exhausted  his  rights 
to  Federal  supplemental  compensation  (by 
reason  of  the  payment  of  all  of  the  amount 
in  his  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
account)  before  the  first  week  beginning 
after  October  18.  1983.  such  individual's  eli- 
gibility for  additional  weeks  of  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  not  be  limited  or  terminated 
by  reason  of  any  event,  or  failure  to  meet 
any  requirement  of  law  relating  to  eligibil- 
ity for  unemployment  compensation,  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  such  exhaustion  of 
rights  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
week  beginning  after  October  18.  1983  (and 
the  period  after  such  exhaustion  and  before 
the  beginning  of  such  first  week  shall  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years  following  the  end 
of  his  benefit  year  for  purposes  of  section 
602(b/  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1982). 

(c)  Modification  of  Agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  propose  to  each  State  with  which  he 
has  in  effect  an  agreement  under  section  602 
of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982  a  modification  of  such  agree- 
ment designed  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  under 
such  Act  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  if  any  State  fails 
or  refuses  within  the  three-week  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
proposes  such  modification  to  such  State,  to 
enter  into  such  modification  of  such  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate 
such  agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the 
last  week  which  ends  on  or  be.fore  the  close 
of  such  three-week  period. 

(d)  New  Periods  Begin  With  First  Week 
After  October  18.  1983. -For  purposes  of 
determining  whether  any  6-perccnt  period. 
5-percent  period.  4-percent  period,  or  low- 
unemployment  period  is  in  effect  during 
weeks  beginning  after  October  18.  1983.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
treated  as  in  effect  during  all  periods  be.fore 
the  first  week  beginning  after  October  18. 
1983. 

TITLE  ll-OTHER  PROVISIONS 

PAYMENT  TO  SURVIVORS  OF  DECEASED 
EMPLO  YEES 

Sec  201.  (a)  Subsection  (b/  of  section  3306 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13).  by  sinking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (14)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  any  payment  made  by  an  employer 
to  a  sunnvor  or  the  estate  of  a  former  em- 
ployee after  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
employee  died. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

Sec.  202.  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
3306(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  agricultural  labor)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1984  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1986". 


REPORT  B  Y  SECRETAR  Y  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  203.  Not  later  than  April  1.  1984.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  — 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  using  area  triggers  in 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  and 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  determining  whether 
individuals  filing  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  are  structurally  unemployed. 

INCREASE  IN  TITLE  XX  FUNDING 

Sec.  204.  Section  2003(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"13)  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ". 

DIRECT  REPAYMENT  OF  GENERAL  REVENUE 
ADVANCES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  1203  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "Amounts  ap- 
propnated  as  repayable  advances  shall  be 
repaid,  without  interest,  by  transfers  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  to  the 
general  .fund  of  the  Treasury,  at  such  times 
as  the  amount  in  the  Federal  unemployment 
accouitt  IS  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  be  adequate  for  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  trans.ferred  as  a  repay- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
against,  and  shall  operate  to  reduce,  any 
balance  of  advances  repayable  under  this 
section.  ". 

(b)  Any  amounts  transferred  from  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  account  to  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as  of 
September  30.  1983.  shall  be  transferred  back 
to  the  Federal  unemployment  account. 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  PREVENT  PAYMENTS  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  TO  RETIREES  AND 
PRISONERS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Attoniey  General  are  directed 
to  enter  into  arrangements  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  States,  computer  or  other  data  re- 
garding current  and  retired  Federal  employ- 
ees and  Federal  pnsoners  so  that  States  may 
review  the  eligibility  of  these  individuals  for 
unemployment  compensation,  and  take 
action  where  appropnale. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  pnor  to  January  31.  1984.  on 
arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a),  and  any  arrangements 
which  could  be  entered  into  with  other  ap- 
propnale State  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  unemployment  compensation 
is  not  paid  to  retired  individuals  or  prison- 
ers in  violation  of  law.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  further  leg- 
islation which  might  be  necessary  to  aid  in 
preventing  such  payments. 

MAUREEN  AND  MIKE  MANSFIELD  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs  and 


tlie  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

(bl  No  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  may  be  made  except  upon 
an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  require. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proi^isions 
of  this  section.  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Dan  Rostenkowsk:. 

Pete  Stark. 

Donald  J.  Pease. 

Robert  T  Matsui. 

Barbara  B.  Kennelly, 

Carroll  Campbell, 

W.  Hen  SON  Moore. 

Bill  Frenzel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Dole, 

Bill  Armstrong. 

Bill  Roth. 

John  H.  Chafee. 
**  Russell  Long. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

David  L.  Boren, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3929)  to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  .stale-, 
ment  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

1.  Extension  of  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  (FSC)  Program 
present  law 
Under  the  current  FSC  program,  which 
first  became  effective  on  September  12,  1982 
and  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-118. 
expires  October  18.  1983,  additional  weeks 
of  Federally  financed  unemployment  com- 
pensation tjenefits  are  provided  to  jobless 
workers  who  have  exhausted  all  other  State 
and  Federal  unemployment  benefits.  The 
number  of  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  that  job- 
less workers  may  receive  depends  on  ( a )  the 
number  of  weeks  of  State  unemployment 
benefits  received  by  each  claimant,  and  (b) 
the  State  in  which  the  claimant  qualifies  for 
or  receives  the  benefits. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  FSC  program 
provided,  depending  upon  State  insured  un- 
employment rates  (lUR),  a  maximum  of  10, 
8,  or  6  additional  weeks  of  benefits. 

As  amended  by  provisions  contained  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-424).  beginning  with 
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the  week  of  January  9.  1983.  the  FSC  pro- 
gram provided  the  following  maximum 
weeks  of  benefits  through  March  31,  1983: 

<1)  16  weeks  in  States  with  an  average  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  (lUR)  of  at  least 
6.0  percent; 

(2)  14  weeks  in  States  that  were  triggered 
on  the  extended  benefits  program  between 
June  1.  1983  and  January  6.  1983; 

(3)  12  weeks  in  the  remaining  States  that 
have  an  average  lUR  of  at  least  4.5  percent; 

(4)  10  weeks  in  the  remaming  States  that 
have  an  average  lUR  between  3.5  percent 
and  4.5  percent;  and 

(5 1  8  weeks  for  all  other  States. 

As  amended  by  provisions  contained  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
(Public  Law  98-21),  as  of  April  1.  1983.  the 
FSC  program  provides  the  following  maxi- 
mum weeks  of  benefits  through  September 
30,  1983: 

(a)  Basic  FSC  Benefits.— For  individuals 
who  began  receiving  PSC  on  or  after  April 
1.  1983: 

(1)  14  weeks  in  States  with  average  lUR 
6.0  percent  and  above; 

(2)  12  weeks  in  States  with  average  lUR 
5.0  to  5.9  percent; 

(3)  10  weeks  in  States  with  average  lUR 
4.0  to  4.9  percent; 

(4)8  weeks  in  all  other  States. 

(b)  Reach-back  Bene/its.— Individuals  who 
had  exhausted  or  were  receiving  FSC  as  of 
April  1,  1983  could  receive  additional  weeks 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  basic  FSC  enti- 
tlement payable  in  the  Slate,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of: 

(1)  10  weeks  in  the  14  basic  week  States 
(average  lUR  6.0  percent  or  above); 

(2)  8  weeks  in  the  12  and  10  basic  week 
States  (average  lUR  4.0  to  5.9  percent); 

(3)6  weeks  in  the  8  basic  week  States  (av- 
erage lUR  below  4.0  percent). 

However,  for  individuals  who  began  re- 
ceiving PSC  before  April  1.  1983,  and  had 
some  PSC  entitlement  remaining  after  that 
date,  the  combination  of  their  remaining 
basic  FSC  entitlement  received  after  April  1. 
1983  and  the  reach-back  weeks  could  not 
exceed  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  of 
basic  FSC  benefits  payable  in  the  State. 

Under  Public  Law  98  21.  the  FSC  program 
would  have  ended  on  September  30.  1983. 
Public  Law  98-118  extended  the  program  to 
weeks  beginning  prior  to  October  18,  1983. 

(c)  Phaseout  oj  FSC  Bene/its. -Individuals 
who  had  no^  exhausted  their  PSC  enlill?- 
ment  on  October  18,  1983,  when  the  pro- 
gram expired,  may  receive  up  to  50  percent 
of  their  remaining  FSC  entitlement.  No  new 
claimants  can  be  added  to  the  FSC  program 
after  October  18.  1983 

HOUSE  BILL 

The  FSC  program  is  extended  for  7  weeks, 
from  September  30,  1983  through  November 
16.  1983. 

Effective  October  1.  1983.  PSC  benefits 
would  be  payable  as  follows; 

(a)  Basic  FSC  Bene/tts.—The  maximum 
number  of  basic  weeks  of  PSC  payable  in 
the  States  will  range  from  8  to  16  weeks. 
The  maximum  in  each  Slate  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  States  average  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  (lUR).  as  determined  in  the 
current  Extended  Benefit  and  FSC  pro- 
gram, or  the  Stale's  non-seasonally  adjusted 
total  unemployment  rate  (TUR)  averaged 
over  the  most  recent  three  months.  A  maxi- 
mum of: 

(1)16  weeks  will  be  payable  in  States  with 
lUR  8  percent  or  above  or  TUR  12  percent 
or  above; 

(2)  14  weeks  in  Slates  with  lUR  6  to  7.9 
percent  or  TUR  10  to  11.9  percent; 


(3)  12  weeks  in  States  with  lUR  5  to  5.9 
percent  or  TUR  9  to  9.9  percent. 

(4)  10  weeks  in  States  with  lUR  4  to  4.9 
percent  or  TUR  8  to  8.9  percent; 

(5)  8  weeks  in  States  with  lUR  below  4 
percent  arid  TUR  below  8  percent. 

Unemployed  workers  who  first  apply  for 
FSC  benefits  after  October  1,  1983  will  re 
ceive  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  equal  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  weeks  of  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits  they  received, 
up  to  the  maximum  number  of  basic  FSC 
benefits  payable  in  the  Stale.  The  basic 
FSC  entitlement  of  individuals  who,  as  of 
October  1.  1983.  have  exhausted  or  are  re- 
ceiving FSC  benefits  will  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  basic  FSC  weeks  pay- 
able in  ihe  Slate  and  the  number  of  weeks 
of  FSC  they  have  received  as  of  that  date. 

<b)  Reach-back  arid  Transitional  Bene- 
fits. —IndividuAH  who  have  exhausted  or  are 
receiving  FSC  benefits  as  of  October  1.  1983 
could  receive  additional  weeks  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  their  new  basic  FSC  enti- 
tlement, up  to  a  maximum  of  8  weeks.  How- 
ever, individuals  who  qualify  for  additional 
weeks  cannot  receive  more  weeks  of  FSC 
benefits  after  October  1.  1983  than  the  max- 
imum number  of  basic  weeks  of  PSC  pay- 
able in  the  Stale. 

(c)  Lirnitation  on  Reduction  of  Basic  FSC 
Weeks  Payable  in  a  State.— The  maximum 
number  of  basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in  a 
Slate  will  be  increased  whenever  it  meets 
higher  lUR  or  TUR  rales,  and  will  remain 
at  least  as  high  as  the  new  higher  level  for 
at  least  three  months.  The  maximum 
number  of  basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in  a 
Stale  will  not  be  redj.ced  more  freqently 
than  every  three  months,  and  will  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  two  weeks  in  any  three 
month  period. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Reduction  of  FSC 
Weeks  Payable  to  /ndiiidua/s.  — Individuals 
who  first  qualify  for  FSC  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  at 
least  the  number  of  FSC  weeks  to  which 
they  were  entitled  at  the  time  they  first 
qualified  for  FSC,  even  ihpugh  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in 
the  State  decreases  because  of  a  reduction 
in  the  Stale  lUR  or  TUR.  An  individuals 
basic  PSC  entitlement  will  be  increased  if 
the  basic  FSC  maximum  payable  in  the 
Slate  increases;  and  the  person's  entitle- 
ment will  remain  at  the  higher  level  even  if 
there  are  subsequent  reductions  in  the  basic 
PSC  entitlement  payable  in  the  State. 

(e)  Phaseout  of  FSC  Benefits.— So  provi- 
sion. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  pro- 
gram for  18  months,  from  October  1,  1983  to 
March  31,  1985.  The  current  program  would 
be  modified  as  follows: 

(1)  Basic  FSC  ftene/i/s.— Individuals  who 
receive  benefits  on  or  after  Octol)er  1.  1983. 
could  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of: 

a.  12  weeks  of  benefits  in  Stales  with  an 
lUR  greater  than  or  equal  to  5  percent; 

b.  10  weeks  of  benefits  in  slates  with  an 
lUR  greater  than  or  equal  to  4  percent,  but 
less  than  5  percent; 

c.  8  weeks  of  benefits  in  Slates  with  an 
lUR  greater  than  or  equal  to  3  percent  but 
le.ss  than  4  percent; 

d.  6  weeks  in  all  other  States. 

(2)  Additional  FSC  6enc/if5.  — Individuals 
who  exhaust  FSC  benefits  on  or  before  Oc 
tober  1,  1983.  would  not  be  eligible  for  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits. 

(3)  Transitional  FSC  6ene/ifs.-Individ- 
uals  who  began  receiving  FSC  before  Octo- 


ber 1.  1983.  and  have  some  FSC  entitlement 
remaining  as  of  the  effective  dale  of  the 
Sennte  amendments  would  generally  receive 
whatever  additional  weeks,  if  any.  they 
would  qualify  for  under  the  new  basic  bene- 
fit structure.  However,  no  one  who  actually 
receives  a  benefit  for  the  week  of  October 
16.  1983  would  have  his  entitlement  reduced 
below  the  number  of  weeks  he  could  have 
qualified  for  under  the  phaseout  provisions 
if  the  program  had  not  been  extended.  For 
example,  several  States  change  from  8-week 
to  6-week  States.  An  individual  in  such  a 
Slate  who  draws  his  sixth  week  of  PSC  for 
the  week  of  October  16  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  one  phaseout  week  if  the  program 
were  not  extended  (50  percent  of  his  re- 
maining entitlement).  Under  this  transition- 
al provision,  such  an  individual  would  retain 
his  eligibilty  for  that  seventh  week  of  PSC. 
(4 1  Phaseout  of  FSC  bene/i/s.  — Individuals 
who  have  not  exhausted  their  FSC  entitle- 
ment on  March  31.  1985.  when  the  program 
expires,  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
their  remaining  FSC  entitlement.  All  FSC 
benefits  would  end  on  March  31.  1985. 

(5)  Continuation  of  Hweek  period  for 
high  unemployment  States.— The  Senate  bill 
eliminates  the  prior  14-week  duration  which 
applies  to  Slates  with  insured  unemploy- 
ment rales  of  6  percent  or  more.  However,  a 
State  which  qualifies  for  this  14-week  dura- 
tion as  of  the  week  beginning  September  25, 
1983  will  continue  to  qualify  for  14  weeks  so 
long  as  its  lUR  remains  continuously  at  or 
above  6  percent. 

(6)  Special  provision  for  States  with  pro- 
longed high  uni'mployment.-The  Senate 
amendment  includes  an  alternative  insured 
unemployment  measure  based  on  the  aver- 
age lUR  over  a  longer  period  than  is  cur- 
rently u.scd  for  the  lUR.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, a  State  will  qualify  for  the  maximum 
basic  duration  ( 12  weeks)  .so  long  as  its  aver- 
age insured  unemployment  rale  equals  or 
exceed  6  percent  over  the  period  since  Janu- 
ary 1982.  The  determination  as  to  whether  a 
State  qualifies  under  this  provision  would 
be  made  quarterly.  In  other  words,  for  any 
given  calendar  quarter,  a  State  will  qualify 
for  12  weeks  of  benefits  if  the  average  lUR 
from  January  1982  through  the  end  of  the 
second  preceding  calendar  quarter  is  6  per- 
cent of  higher. 

The  Senate  amendment  places  no  restric- 
tions on  the  extent  to  which  benefit  dura- 
tions could  be  reduced  or  increased  in  a 
State  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  insured 
unemployment  rate.  However,  a  State's  ben- 
efit duration  could  not  change  more  often 
than  once  in  any  13-week  period. 

Effective  date.— The  new  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  program  would  be  ef- 
fective on  October  1.  1983. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

1.  The  FSC  program,  with  modifications, 
would  be  extended  effective  from  the  week 
of  October  23.  1983  through  the  week  of 
March  31.  1985.  (Public  law  98  118.  H.R. 
4101.  extended  the  current  PSC  program  for 
three  weeks,  from  September  30.  1983 
through  the  week  of  October  16.  1983.) 

2.  Basic  FSC  Benefits.— The  maximum 
number  of  basic  weeks  of  FSC  payable  in 
the  Slates  will  range  from  8  to  14  weeks. 
The  maximum  in  each  State  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State's  moving  13  week  aver- 
age insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR).  as 
determined  in  the  current  Extended  Benefit 
and  PSC  programs,  or  the  State's  cumula- 
tive average  lUR  since  January  1.  1982  and 
through  the  second  preceding  calendar 
quarter.    (To   determine    basic    FSC    weeks 


payable  the  week  of  October  23.  1983.  the 
first  week  of  this  extension,  the  cumulative 
average  lUR  will  include  the  weeks  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982  through  June  1983.) 
A  maximum  of: 

(a)  14  weeks  will  be  payable  in  States  with 
a  moving  13  week  average  insured  unem- 
ployment rale  (lUR)  of  at  least  6.0  percent 
or  a  cumulative  average  lUR  since  January 
1    1982  of  at  least  5.5  percent. 

(b)  12  weeks  will  be  payable  in  States  with 
a  moving  13  week  average  lUR  5.0  to  5.9 
percent  or  a  cumulative  average  lUR  since 
January  1.  1982  of  4.5  to  5.4  percent. 

(c)  10  weeks  will  be  payable  in  Stales  with 
a  moving  13  week  average  lUR  4.0  to  4.9 
percent.  „     ,. 

(d)  8  weeks  will  be  payable  in  all  other 

States.  ,     , 

Unemployed  workers  who  first  apply  for 
FSC  benefits  for  or  after  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 23  1983  will  receive  weeks  of  FSC  bene- 
fits equal  to  55  percent  of  the  number  of 
weeks  of  regular  State  unemployment  bene- 
fits they  received,  up  to  the  maximum 
number  of  basic  PSC  benefits  payable  in  the 
State  in  the  week  In  which  they  first  file 
their  claims. 

There  will  be  no  adjustment,  or  tiering  up 
or  down,  in  the  basic  PSC  entitlement  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  receiving  or  who  exhaust 
benefits  before  the  week  of  October  23. 
1983  The  basic  PSC  entitlement  of  these  in- 
dividuals will  remain  at  the  level  established 
under  the  law  In  effect  the  week  of  October 
16.  1983.  ,     „ 

3  Reach-back  and  Transitional  Bene- 
fits -  Individuals  who  first  became  eligible 
for  FSC  between  April  1.  1983  and  the  week 
of  October  23.  1983  could  receive  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  reach-back  or  transitional 

benefits;  v,  v,    , 

(a)  a  maximum  of  5  weeks  of  reach-back 
benefits  would  be  paid  to  individuals  who 
exhaust  PSC  benefits  before  week  of  Octo- 
ber 23.  1983; 

(b)  a  maximum  of  4  weeks  of  transitional 
benefits  In  12  and  14  basic  weeks  states,  and 
2  weeks  of  transitional  benefits  In  8  and  10 
basic  week  states,  would  be  paid  to  individ- 
uals who.  under  current  law.  are  eligible  for 
FSC  benefits  the  week  of  October  16  and 
subsequent  weeks. 

However,  individuals  who  qualify  for 
reach-back  or  transitional  weeks  cannot  re- 
ceive more  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  after  Oc 
tober  23.  1983  than  Ihe  maximum  number 
of  basic  weeks  of  FSC  payable  in  the  Stale 
as  of  that  date. 

4  Limitation  of  Reduction  of  Basic  Weeks 
Payable  m  a  State-Beginning  with  the 
week  of  October  23.  1983.  (a)  tlie  maximum 
number  of  basic  weeks  payable  In  a  State 
will  be  adjusted  (up  or  down)  no  more  fre- 
quently than  every  thirteen  weeks;  and.  (b) 
a  single  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  two 

weeks 

5.  Limitation  on  Reduction  of  FSC  Weeks 
Payable  to  Individuals.-Beginning  with  the 
week  of  October  23.  1983.  Individuals  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  number  of 
FSC  weeks  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  time  they  first  qualified  for  PSC.  re- 
gardless of  changes  (up  or  down)  in  the 
number  of  basic  weeks  payable  in  the  State. 
As  under  current  law.  an  individual  who 
makes  an  Interstate  claim  for  PSC  benefits 
will  receive  the  lesser  of  (a)  the  number  of 
weeks  of  PSC  payable  In  the  State  in  which 
he  receives  the  benefits  or  (b)  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  payable  in  his  or  her 
former  State. 

6.  Phase-out  of  FSC  Benefits.-Jio  provi- 
sion. 


2.  Treatment  of  Payments  to  Estates  of 
Deceased  Individuals 
present  law 
Under  the  current  law.  Federal  social  se- 
curity taxes  (PICA)  are  not  imposed  on  pay- 
ments by  employers  to  survivors  or  the  es- 
tates of  deceased  individuals.  However,  such 
payments  are  subject  to  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Taxes  (FUTA). 

HOUSE  BILL 

Under  the  House  bill,  with  regard  to  pay- 
ments made  by  employers  to  the  estates  or 
survivors  of  deceased  individuals,  the  Feder- 
al unemployment  tax  (FUTA)  definition  of 
taxable  wages  is  conformed  with  the  current 
Social  Security  tax  (PICA)  definition.  As 
with  social  security  taxes.  Federal  unem- 
ployment taxes  will  no  longer  be  impo.sed  on 
such  payments  after  the  calendar  year  in 
which  llie  individual  died. 

senate  amendment 
No  provision. 

conference  agreement 
The    conference    agreement    follows    the 
House  bill. 

3.  Treatment  of  Certain  Alien 

Farmworkers 

present  law 

Under  the   Immigration   and   Nationality 

Act.  residents  of  foreign  countries  who  do 

not  Intend  to  abandon  such  residency  may 

be  admitted  to  the  United  Slates  to  work 

for  a  temporary  period  of  time  during  peak 

agricultural  crop  seasons.  Until  January  1. 

1984   wages  paid  to  such  alien  farmworkers 

are  excluded  from  Federal  unemployment 

taxes  (FUTA). 

HOUSE  BILL 

The  House  bill  extends  for  two  years- 
from  January  1.  1984  to  January  1.  1986- 
ihe  provision  of  current  law  that  excludes 
wages  paid  to  certain  alien  farmworkers 
from  FUTA  taxes. 

senate  amendment 
Same  as  House  bill. 

conference  agreement 
The    conference    agreement    follows    the 
House  bill  and  Senate  amendment. 

4.  Reports  From  Department  or  Labor 


PRESENT  LAW 

Not  applicable. 

HOUSE  BILL 

The  Hou.se  bill  requires  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  submit  reports  to  Congre.ss  no 
later  than  April  1.  1984  on  (a)  the  feasibility 
of  targeting  FSC  benefits  to  substate  areas 
on  the  basis  of  unemployment  levels  in  such 
.substate  areas;  and.  (b)  the  feasibility  of  in- 
dentifying  'structurally"  unemployed  work- 
ers at  the  time  they  claim  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

senate  amendment 
No  provision. 

conference  agreement 
The    conference    agreement    follows    the 
House  bill. 

5.  Increase  in  Title  XX  Social  Service 
Funds 

present  LAW 

Under  current  law,  the  Title  XX  funding 
levels  are:  ,    ^. 

Fiscal  year  1983-$2.675  billion  (including 
$225  million  appropriated  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill); 

Fiscal  year  1984-$2.5  billion: 

Fiscal  year  1985-$2.6  billion; 


Fiscal  year  1986  and  subsequent  years— 
$2.7  billion. 

HOUSE  BILL 

The  House  bill  would  Increase  the  perma- 
nent Federal  Title  XX  spending  level  to  $2.8 
billion,  effective  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
years  thereafter.  In  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985.  at  least  $100  million  of  the  additional 
funds  must  be  used  for  unemployment  relat- 
ed programs  and  must  be  allocated  among 
areas  within  States  according  to  the  levels 
of  unemployment  in  those  areas. 

SENATE  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  increase 
the  statutory  funding  level  for  the  Title  XX 
social  services  block  grant  by  $200  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  statutory  funding 
level  for  Title  XX.  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
would  thus  be  Increased  from  $2.5  billion  to 
$2.7  billion. 

conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Title  XX  celling  will  be  increased  to  $2.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  The  conference  agreement 
strikes  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  that 
targets  a  portion  of  the  additional  funds  to 
unemployment  related  programs  and  high 
unemployment  areas  within  States.  The 
conferees  do  intend,  however,  that  States 
use  a  portion  of  the  additional  Title  XX 
funds  for  .services  that  address  problems  re- 
lated to  unemployment  and.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  direct  these  funds  to  areas  within 
the  State  with  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. 

6.  Direct  Repayment  of  General  Revenue 
Advances 

present  law 
Title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  au- 
thorizes advances  from  general  revenues  to 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  (PUA) 
of  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  This  Is  the 
account  from  which  loans  are  made  to  the 
Stales  and  to  which  repayments  of  those 
loam>  are  credited.  Such  advances  may  be 
repaid  only  if:  (D  the  FUA  exceeds  its  statu- 
tory limit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
(2)  the  employment  security  account  (ESA) 
exceeds  its  statutory  end-of-year  limit.  The 
law  requires  any  excess  from  PUA  to  be 
transferred  directly  to  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  (EUCA) 
from  which  general  revenue  advances  may 
be  repaid. 


house  bill 


No  provision. 


senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  would  allow  for 
direct  repayment  of  general  revenue  ad- 
vances from  the  Slate  loan  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determine  that  adequate  funds  are  available 
In  the  account  for  such  purpose.  This 
amendment  would  ultimately  allow  for  the 
full  repayment  of  all  outstanding  general 
revenue  advances  to  the  FUA  account.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  requires  that  any 
amounts  which  may  have  already  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  prior  law  provisions  are  to 
be  transferred  back  to  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Account  as  soon  as  this  legislation 
Is  enacted. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The    conference    agreement    follows    the 
Senate  amendment. 
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Kti'iHi  ■%  [•  KfORTs  To  Prevent  Incor- 
rect Unemployment  Compensation  Pay- 
ments TO  Retirees  and  Prisoners 


PRESENT  LAW 


Not  applicable. 

HOUSE  BILL 

No  provision. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  make  available  to  the 
States  such  information  about  Federal  em- 
ployees, retirees,  and  prisoners  as  may  be 
useful  in  determining  unemployment  eligi- 
bility. The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  direct- 
ed to  issue  a  report  to  Congress  which  will 
detail  the  actions  taken  and  other  steps 
which  could  be  taken  to  ensure  that  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  not  paid  to  certain  re- 
tired individuals  or  prisoners.  The  report 
should  include  recommendations  for  futher 
legislation  which  might  be  necessary  to  aid 
in  preventmg  such  incorrect  payments.  The 
report  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  by 
January  31.  1984 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The    conference    agreement    foUov^s    the 
Senate  amendment. 
8.  Mansfield  Foundation  Authorization 

PRESENT  law 

Not  applicable. 

HOUSE  bill 

No  provision. 

SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $5,000,000  to 
the  Department  of  Education  for  assistance 
to  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Foun- 
dation in  developing  the  Mansfield  Center 
for  Public  Affairs  and  the  Maureen  and 
Mike  Mansfield  Center  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

9.  Unemployment  Benefits  for  Certain 

Railroad  Workers 

present  law 

Railroad  workers  with  less  than  10  years 
of  rail  employment  do  not  generally  qualify 
for  extended  unemployment  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  railroad  unemployment  pro- 
gram. A  special  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
gram for  these  workers  was  enacted  as  part 
of  Public  Law  98-8.  This  program  provided 
benefits  only  through  June  30.  1983. 

HOUSE  BILL 

No  provision. 

SENATE  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend  this 
provision  through  the  benefit  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1983. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The    conference    agreement    follows    the 
House  amendment. 
10.  Extension  of  Provisions  Relating  to 

Dependent  Children  Voluntarily  Placed 

IN  Foster  Care 

present  law 

The  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  96-272)  includ- 
ed a  provision  authorizing  Federal  matching 
on  a  temporary  basis  for  payments  made  on 
behalf  of  children  voluntarily  placed  in 
foster  care.  The  statute  provides  that,  in 
those  States  that  have  implemented  speci- 


fied foster  care  protections  and  procedures. 
Federal  foster  care  matching  funds  are 
available  until  September  30.  1983  for  chil- 
dren who  have  been  voluntarily  removed 
from  their  home  (without  a  judicial  deter- 
mination), if  such  removal  is  pursuant  to  a 
voluntary  placement  agreement.  The  volun- 
tary placement  agreement  must  be  revoca- 
ble on  the  part  of  the  parent  unless  the 
child  welfare  agency  objects  and  obtains  a 
Judicial  determination  that  the  return  of 
the  child  to  the  home  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  child.  There  must  be  a 
judicial  determination  of  a  voluntary  place- 
ment within  6  months  to  the  effect  that 
such  placement  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  must  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  number  of  children 
placed  under  this  provision. 
house  bill 

No  provision. 

senate  amendment 

Effective  October  1.  1983.  the  Senate 
amendment  would  extend  the  voluntary 
placement  provision  for  1  year,  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984. 

conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this  pro- 
vision which  was  enacted  in  P.L.  98-118 
(H.R.  4101). 

11.  Cash-Flow  Unemployment  Loans 
present  law 

Although  interest  is  now  generally 
charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Trust  funds  to  enable  States 
to  meet  shortfalls  in  their  State  unemploy- 
ment accounts,  an  exception  is  made  when 
the  advances  are  solely  for  cash  flow  pur- 
poses and  are  entirely  repaid  by  September 
30  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  taken  out. 
To  qualify  for  an  interest-free  cash  flow  ad- 
vance, the  State  must  repay  the  advance  en- 
tirely by  September  and  must  not  take  out  a 
new  advance  after  the  earlier  advance  is 
repaid.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  State  which  takes  out  and  repays  an 
advance  early  in  the  year  cannot  take  out 
another  advance  without  losing  the  interest- 
free  status  of  both  loans  even  though  the 
full  amount  is  repaid  by  September  30. 
(However,  a  Slate  could  avoid  this  situation 
by  simply  not  repaying  the  entire  series  of 
advances  until  September  30.) 
Hous^  bill 

No  provision. 

senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  clarify  the 
statute  so  that  advances  received  by  States 
In  the  first  9  months  of  the  year  would  be 
considered  in  the  aggregate.  Thus  an  ad- 
vance or  series  of  advances  made  during 
that  part  of  the  year  would  be  interest  free 
if  all  .such  advances  are  fully  repaid  by  Sep- 
tember 30  and  no  further  advance  is  taken 
out  during  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this  pro- 
vision  becau.se   it    has   been   enacted   under 
Public  Law  98-118  (H.R.  4101). 
12.   Extension   of   Period   of   Continuing 

Payment  of  Social  Security  Disability 

Benefits  During  Appeal 
present  law 

Public  Law  97-4.')5.  passed  by  Congress  in 
December  1982.  included  a  provision  lo 
allow  beneficiaries  whose  benefits  had  been 
ceased  because  of  a  medical  review  of  their 
eligibility  to  elect  to  continue  receiving  ben- 
efits until  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  has 


rendered  a  decision  on  the  case.  If  the  case 
is  denied,  then  the  benefits,  except  for  med- 
icare, are  subject  to  recoupment  (subject  to 
the  waiver  standards  already  in  law).  This 
provision  expires  October  1.  1983. 

house  bill 
The  House  bill  extends  the  current   law- 
provision  through  November  15,  1983. 

SENATE  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  cur- 
rent law  provision  through  January  1.  1984 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this  pro- 
vision becau.se  the  agreement  of  the  Manag- 
ers lo  extend  the  current  law  provision 
through  December  7.  1983.  has  been  enacted 
under  Public  Law  98  118  (H.R.  4101). 
13.   Two-Year    Delay    in   Social  Security 

Treatment  of  Salaries  of  Senior  Status 

Judges 

PRESENT  law 

Under  a  provision  enacted  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983  (Section 
101(c)).  the  compen.sation  of  Federal  judges 
in  .senior  status  will  be  considered  for  any 
period  in  which  they  perform  Judicial  duties 
as  earnings  for  purposes  of  the  social  securi- 
ty tax  and  retirement-earnings  test,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1984. 

HOUSE  bill 

No  provision. 

SENATE  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  delay  by 
two  years  the  effective  date  of  Section 
101(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

The  conference  agreement  omits  this  pro- 
vision which  was  enacted  in  Public  Law  98- 
118(H.R.  4101). 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Pete  Stark. 

Donald  J.  Pease 

Robert  T.  Matsui. 

Barbara  B.  Kennelly, 

Carrol  Campbell. 

W.  Henson  Moore, 

Bill  Frenzel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Dole. 

Bill  Armstrong, 

Bill  Roth. 

John  H.  Chafee, 

Russell  I^onc. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

David  L.  Boren. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3929.  to  extend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compen.sation  Act  of  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemn!!  fr'>m  Ohio? 

Mr.  (  \M!'1'.F,LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving I  lit-  iiuhl  to  object,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
this  piece  of  legislation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

As  I  understand  the  legislation,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pease)  for  the  purpose  of 


explaining  the  conlerenrc  report  if  h( 
.so  desire.s,  the  conferencM-  report  i.s  a 
compromi.se. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those 
■Aho  are  on  the  floor  that  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  an  18-months  bill.  This 
IS  an  18-months  bill. 

There  are  other  provisions  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Pease)  to  explain  part 
oi  the  letjislation  at  this  time  under 
mv  reser\  at  ion 

Mr.  PEASK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreri 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding 

PAKI  lAMtNTARY   INij!   IF-V 

Mr  PEASE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  hi.s  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speak(  r.  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Camp- 
BKLi.  I  ha.s  re.served  the  right  to  object. 
He  ha-s  yielded  to  me  to  speak  under 
that  reservation.  Ls  it  proper  that  I 
would  continue  under  that  reservation 
to  e.xplain  the  conference  report '^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Both 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  .30  minutes 
after  the  reservation  ha^  been  re- 
moved. 

However,  the  gentleman  may  pro- 
ceed under  the  reservation  for  a  limit- 
ed period  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell) 
would  agree,  since  we  do  have  30  min- 
utes under  the  normal  rules  of  the 
House,  if  ho  would  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion we  could  proceed  and  I  could  ex- 
plain on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  gentleman 
would  be  happy  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pease)  if  the  gentleman, 
still  reserving  my  right  to  object,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  divide 
the  time  for  the  purpose  of  explana 
tion,  then  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

The   SI'K.-\KP:R    pro    tempore.   The 
minority  will  be  recognized  for  30  min 
utes. 

Mr.     CAMPBELL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque&t  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.     PEASE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  statement 
of   managers    be    read    in    lieu    of    the 
report 

The    SPKAK1-;H     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For   conference    report    and    state- 
ment, see  prior  pages  of  proceedings  of 
the  Hou.se  of  today,  October  21.  1983.) 
Mr.    PEASP:    (during    the    reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to   dispense   with    further   reading   of 
the  statement. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Pease)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  to  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PEASE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
reflects  the  agreements  reached  by 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  bill  H.R.  3929  to  extend  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

The  FSC  program  provides  addition- 
al weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  State  and  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  program  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  week.  It  was 
originally  due  to  expire  on  September 
30  but  was  extended,  through  this 
week,  by  Public  Law  98-118.  This  tem- 
porary extension  was  pa.ssed  in  order 
to  give  the  conferees  time  to  resolve 
the  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  3929. 

Under  current  law.  the  FSC  program 
provides  8.  10.  12.  or  14  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  all  other  State  and 
Federal  benefits.  The  number  of  FSC 
weeks  payable  in  a  State  is  determined 
by  the  Slate's  insured  unemployment 
rale  dUR). 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  conference 
began  the  House  and  the  Senate  could 
not  have  been  further  apart.  The 
House  has  pas.scd  a  45-day  extension 
that  increased  the  number  of  weeks 
payable  under  the  program  and  pro- 
vi(ied  8  additional  weeks  of  benefit.s  to 
individuals  who  had  exhausted  or  will 
soon  exhaust  their  FSC  benefits.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  extended  the 
program  for  18  months,  reduced  the 
number  of  weeks  payable,  and  provid- 
ed no  additional  weeks  of  benefits  to 
exhaustees.  If  you  extended  the 
Hou.se-passed  provisions  for  18 
months,  there  was  over  a  S2  billion  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
positions. 

This  conference  agreement  reflects 
long  and  difficult  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  to  assure 


that  the  FSC  program  continues  to 
provide  needed  benefits  to  jobless 
workers  who  exhaust  their  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits. 

Under  the  conference  agreement. 
the  FSC  program  would  be  extended 
through  March  31.  1985.  The  number 
of  weeks  provided  would  remain,  as 
under  current  law.  at  8.  10.  12.  or  14. 
The  number  of  weeks  of  FSC  benefits 
payable  in  a  given  State  will  be  based 
on  the  Slates  current  insured  unem- 
ployment rate.  However.  Stales  with 
an  average  insured  unemployment 
rate  since  January  of  1982  of  5.5  per- 
cent or  greater  will  qualify  for  14 
weeks  of  FSC.  States  with  an  average 
insured  unemployment  rate  since  Jan- 
uary of  1982  of  4.5  percent  or  greater 
will  qualify  for  12  weeks  of  FSC. 

The  number  of  FSC  weeks  payable 
in  a  State  cannot  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased more  often  than  once  ever  3 
months.  Any  such  reduction  or  in- 
crease cannot  be  more  than  2  weeks 
every  3  months.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  FSC  weeks  that  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  when  he  initially 
qualifies  for  FSC  cannot  be  reduced  or 
increased. 

For  individuals  who  first  began  re- 
ceiving FSC  on  or  after  April  1.  1983. 
and  have  exhausted  such  benefits,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  5  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits.  For  individ- 
uals who  first  began  receiving  FSC 
benefits  after  April  1.  1983.  and  have 
some  of  their  original  FSC  entitlement 
remaining,  the  agreement  provides 
that  they  will  receive  their  remaining 
entitlement  plus:  First,  4  additional 
weeks  in  those  States  that  qualify  for 
the  12-  and  14-week  tiers;  and  second. 
2  additional  weeks  in  those  States  that 
qualify  for  the  8-  and  10-week  tiers. 

As  pa.ssed  by  the  House.  H.R.  3929 
would  have  extended  the  program  for 
45  davs.  from  October  1  through  No- 
vember 15,  and  substantially  modified 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. It  was  hoped  that  during  this 
45-day  extension  we  could  work  to  re- 
solve a  number  of  controversial  issues 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  cur- 
rent FSC  program.  These  issues  in- 
cluded the  use  of  only  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  to  determine  the 
number  of  FSC  weeks  payable  in  a 
State  and  the  problem  of  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  FSC  weeks  payable 
in  a  State. 

The   House   passed   bill   would   have 

modified  the  FSC  program  as  follows: 

First,  the  maximum  number  of  FSC 

weeks  payable  in  a  State  would  have 

been  increased  to  16; 

Second,  the  number  of  FSC  weeks 
payable  in  a  Stale  would  have  been  de- 
termined by  either  the  Stales  Insured 
Unemployment  Rate  or  its  Total  Un- 
employment Rate; 

Third,  the  number  of  FSC  weeks 
payable  in  a  Stale  would  not  be  re- 
duced more  often  than  every  3  months 
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and  the  maximum  reduction  in  any  3 
month  period  would  be  no  more  than  2 
weeks; 

Fourth  the  number  of  FSC  weeks 
payable  to  an  individual  could  not  be 
reduced  below  the  number  he  was  eli- 
gible to  receive  when  he  first  qualified 
for  FSC.  and 

Fifth,  individuals  who  have  exhaust- 
ed, or  were  close  to  exhausting.  FSC 
benefits  would  be  eligible  to  receive  up 
to  8  additional  weeks  FSC. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate,  H.R. 
3929  was  radically  different  from  the 
Hou.se  passed  bill.  The  Senate  version 
would  extend  the  FSC  program  for  18 
months,  through  March  31.  1985. 
Under  the  Senate  extension,  the 
number  of  FSC  weeks  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  range  of  6  to  12  weeks.  The 
number  of  weeks  payable  in  a  State 
would  continue  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  State's  current  insured 
unemployment  rate  with  one  excep- 
tion. State's  whose  average  insured  un- 
employment rate  since  January  of 
1982  was  6  percent  or  greater  would 
qualify  for  the  top  tier  of  12  weeks. 
There  were  no  provisions  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  stabilize  either 
the  number  of  weeks  payable  in  a 
State  or  the  number  of  weeks  payable 
to  individuals.  And  finally,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  extension  contained  no 
additional  weeks  for  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  FSC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  had  three 
goals  in  extending  the  FSC  program: 

First,  that  the  FSC  program  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Federal-State  en- 
tended  benefits  in  high  unemployment 
States: 

Second,  that  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  weeks  payable  in  a  State  be 
minimized  in  order  to  reduce  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  to  provide  a 
degree  of  certainty  for  the  jobless 
workers  the  program  was  designed  to 
assist;  and 

Third,  that  unemployed  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  FSC  be  pro- 
vided additional  help. 

This  conference  agreement  achieves 
those  goals. 

Under  current  law.  only  seven  States 
receive  12  or  more  weeks  of  FSC. 
Under  the  House-passed  bill.  27  States 
would  receive  12  or  more  weeks,  while 
under  the  Senate  version  only  11 
States  would  receive  12  or  more  weeks. 
This  conference  agreement  provides 
that  29  States  will  receive  12  or  more 
weeks  of  FSC. 

The  use  of  the  average  lUR  going 
back  to  January  of  1982.  while  differ- 
ent from  the  total  unemployment  rate 
that  was  in  the  House  bill,  achieves 
the  same  goal  of  assuring  that  those 
States  experiencing  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic distress  receive  the  higher 
number  of  weeks  of  FSC  benefits. 

The  stabilizing  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  limiting  the  frequency  of 
reductions  in  the  number  of  FSC 
weeks  payable  in  a  State,  have  been 


retained  with  the  modification  that  re- 
ductions or  increases  cannot  occur 
more  often  than  every  3  months. 

These  provisions  are  particularly  im- 
portant given  the  experience  of  the 
last  6  months  when  we  had  States 
losing  FSC  benefits  as  often  as  every 
four  weeks. 

The  reachback  benefits,  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  ha%e  exhausted  their 
FSC  entitlement  or  are  close  to  ex- 
hausting, have  been  reduced  from  the 
House  passed  version. 

And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  one  of  my  great  disappoint- 
ments in  our  negotiations  with  the 
Senate— that  we  were  unable  to  fully 
retain  the  House  passed  benefits  for 
those  who  have  already  exhausted 
their  FSC  benefits. 

However,  given  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  no  reachback  provision  at 
all.  and  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  unalterably  opposed  to  reach- 
back,  we  feel  that  this  provision  is  the 
best  we  could  get.  This  provision  will 
still  provide  additional  weeks  of  bene- 
fits to  nearly  600,000  jobless  workers 
who  would  have  received  nothing  at 
all  under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must,  in  this  Congress  and  in  this 
Nation,  deal  with  the  problem  of  long- 
term  unemployed  workers,  those  who 
would  have  benefited  most  from  the 
reachback  provisions  in  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill. 

My  disappointment  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  House  to  persuade  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  to 
accept  our  version  is  matched  by  a 
commitment  on  my  part  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  for  long-term  unemployed 
workers  who  have  been  out  of  a  job 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  FSC  program,  as  extended 
under  this  conference  agreement,  is  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent program.  It  will  assure  that  our 
jobless  workers  will  be  protected  as 
the  economy  slowly  improves. 

In  addition  to  the  FSC  extension, 
the  conference  agreement  would  in- 
crease the  permanent  cap  on  title  XX 
social  service  funds  from'  $2.5  to  $2.7 
billion.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
have  increased  this  cap  to  $2.8  billion. 
The  Senate  version  would  have  in- 
creased the  cap  to  $2.7  billion,  but 
only  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  perma- 
nent increase  to  $2.7  billion  is  a  sound 
compromise  that  will  assist  States 
whose  social  service  programs  have 
been  greatly  burdened  as  a  direct 
result  of  high  unemployment. 

Other  non-FSC  related  provisions  in- 
clude: 

A  provision  to  conform  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  treatment  of  pay- 
ments to  the  estate  or  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased individual  with  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  treatment  of  such  payments. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  exclusion 
from    Federal    unemployment    tax    of 


wages  paid  to  certain  alien  farmwork- 
ers. 

Provisions  requiring  Department  of 
Labor  studies  on  the  use  of  sub-State 
triggers  to  target  unemployment  bene- 
fits: the  identification  of  structurally 
unemployed  workers;  and  the  preven- 
tion of  incorrect  payments  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

A  technical  amendment  relating  to 
the  repayment  of  Federal  loans  to 
State  unemployment  trust  funds. 

And  an  authorization  of  not  more 
than  $5  million  for  the  Department  of 
Education  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Mansfield  Center  for  Public  Af- 
fairs and  the  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Center  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  This  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  com- 
mittee was  consulted  with  respect  to 
this  provision  and  is  included  here 
only  upon  its  recommendation. 

There  were  four  other  issues  initial- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  conferees  that 
were  contained  in  H.R.  4101.  Public 
Law  98-118.  which  temporarily  ex- 
tended the  FSC  program  through  this 
week.  These  were: 

First,  an  extension,  through  Decem- 
bar  7.  1983.  of  the  authority  to  contin- 
ue social  security  disability  payments 
that  have  ceased  as  a  result  of  a  medi- 
cal review  until  such  time  as  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion on  the  case: 

Second,  a  2-year  delay,  from  January 
1.  1984.  to  January  1.  1986.  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  101(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
Public  Law  98-21.  which  provided  that 
the  compensation  of  Federal  judges  in 
senior  status  will  be  considered  earn- 
ings for  purposes  of  the  social  security 
tax  and  retirement  earnings  test. 

Third,  an  extension,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  of  the  provision  in 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  96- 
27?.  that  authorizes  Federal  matching 
for  payments  made  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren voluntarily  placed  in  foster  care; 
and 

Fourth,  a  technical  amendment  to 
clarify  that  Federal  loans  to  Slate  un- 
employment trust  funds  would  be  in- 
terest free  if  all  such  loans  were  repaid 
by  September  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  were  taken  out  and  no  fur- 
ther loans  are  taken  out  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill  were  very 
great.  The  House  conferees  worked 
diligently  to  resolve  those  differences 
while  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
House  and  the  jobless  workers  of  this 
country.  This  conference  report  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  House  Mem- 
bers and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


D  1140 
Mr.    CAMPBELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  CON.AHl.E  Mr  Speaker,  will 
thefentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  N«w  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  conference.  I  know 
the  conferees  have  been  patient  and 
very  thorough,  and  I  believe  that  they 
have  been  thoughtful  in  the  result 
they  have  achieved. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  this  pro- 
gram generally,  but  I  believe  we  have 
come  out  of  it  with  the  best  possible 
result  and  it  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  conferees. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend them  on  their  work. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  support  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H.R.  3929. 

The  conference  report  contains  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  differences  in 
the  legislation  which  passed  both 
bodies.  First,  the  conference  agree- 
ments extends  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program  (FSC)  for 
18  months.  This  will  provide  stability 
and  certainty  both  to  State  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  to  claimants.  The 
administration  had  called  for  an  18- 
month  extension. 

Second,  the  schedule  of  benefits  in 
the  conference  agreement  merges  the 
schedules  passed  by  both  bodies.  The 
House-passed  bill  provided  8  to  16 
weeks  of  benefits  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  correlated  to  a  States  unemploy- 
ment level.  The  .schedule  in  S.  1887 
provided  6  to  12  wrecks  ba-sed  on  a  slid- 
ing unemployment  scale.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  essentially  provides  an 
8  to  14  week  benefit  schedule.  Thus, 
the  final  schedule  reduces  the  top  tier 
of  the  House  schedule  by  2  weeks  but 
it  also  increases  the  lower  tier  in  S. 
1887  by  2  weeks. 

The  conference  report. omits  any  ref- 
erence to  the  total  unemployment  rate 
in  measuring  eligibilty  for  FSC  bene- 
fits. However,  it  did  address  the  legiti- 
mate concern  that  reference  solely  to 
the  current  insured  unemployment 
rate  may  not  always  reflect  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  a  States  unemploy- 
ment situation.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  that  Slates  with  a  cu- 
mulative lUR  of  5.5  percent  or  higher 
will  be  eligible  for  14  weeks  of  benefits 
and  that  Stales  with  a  cumulative  lUR 
of  4.5  percent  or  higher  will  be  eligible 
for  12  weeks  of  benefits.  This  feature 
will  protect  States  which  have  experi- 
enced chronic  high  unemployment  but 
whose  recent  lUR  has  fallen  unreal- 
istically  low.  This  has  the  same  practi- 
cal effect  as  using  the  total  unemploy- 


ment rate,  but  it  achieves  the  result 
within  the  traditional  framework  of 
the  insured  unemployment  rate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
up  to  5  weeks  of  additional  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular FSC  entitlement.  It  applies  to 
persons  who  began  FSC  between  April 
1.  1983.  and  October  23.  1983.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  other  body  origi- 
nally were  opposed  to  such  a  reach 
back  provision.  Their  yielding  to  the 
House  on  this  point  was  a  major  con- 
cession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outlines  the  basic 
features  of  the  FSC  extension.  It  pro- 
vides an  18-month  extension  of  a  pro- 
gram providing  8  to  14  weeks  of  bene- 
fits. There  is  a  feature  using  the  cu- 
mulative lUR  in  a  State  to  mitigate 
abrupt  fluctuations  in  benefits  and 
there  are  up  to  5  additional  weeks  for 
most  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  FSC  entitlement. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report 
contains  several  other  items  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees.  First,  the  title  XX 
funding  level  is  increased  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  subse- 
quent years.  This  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional S200  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  an  additional  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  Language  in  the  conference 
report  says  that  the  States  should  at- 
tempt to  use  the  additional  amounts 
in  areas  within  a  Stale  with  the  high- 
est unemployment  levels.  Second,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  directed  to  un- 
dertake a  .study  of  the  feasibility  of 
targeting  FSC  to  subslate  areas;  and 
to  study  w^ays  to  prevent  incorrect  un- 
employment payments. 

Other  provisions  include  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  exclusion  of  H-2  agri- 
cultural workers  from  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  as  well  as  the  ex- 
clusion of  payments  of  deferred  com- 
pensation paid  to  survivors  of  deceased 
persons. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
the  four  provisions  which  were  includ- 
ed in  the  stopgap.  18-day  extension 
which  we  approved  before  the  Colum- 
bus Day  district  work  period.  It  will 
provide  conference  report  language 
and  legislative  history  for  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  4101  which 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  on  Octo- 
ber 6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  3929  represents  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bills.  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report. 

D  1150 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  compromise 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is.  I  believe,  a 
good  bill.  I  do  not  support  some  of  the 
aspects  that  were  .sought,  but  I  believe 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  that  we 
have  reached  a  conclusion  that  most 
every  Member  can  vote  for  and  sup- 
port" and  I  would  urge  them  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore  '. 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  compromise. 

I  want  to  say  that,  while  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  I  supported  was  su- 
perior   to    the    compromise    we    have 
before  us  in  several  ways.  I  think  the 
compromise  is  in  fact  a  good  compro- 
mise. I  personally  like  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate  test  that  we  had  in  the 
House-passed   bill.   There   are   several 
Slates  that  benefit  by  that  new  test 
such  as  my  own.  It  is  not  in  this  com- 
promise.   The    compromise    we    have 
before  us  is  not  as  good  for  my  par- 
ticular Slate  and  several  others,  as  in- 
stead of  getting  a  16-week  maximum 
basic  FSC  payment  period,  it  will  go 
down  to   12  weeks  under  this  bill  as 
under  previous  law.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  compromise  is  good  because 
it  is  now  for  18  months,  whereas  the 
House-passed  bill  was  only  for  45  days. 
I  think  it  is  best  that  we  extend  the 
program  now  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Unemployed     workers     all     over     the 
country   now   know   this   program    is 
going  to  be  in  effect  for  some  lime  and 
we  will  not  constantly  have  a  short- 
term  extension  problem  and  constant- 
ly  fighting  over  the   terms  that   are 
going  to  be  in  that  short  extension.  So, 
I  think  il  was  a  good  compromise:  I 
think  it  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I  do 
support  it.  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel).  one  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr,  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
this  conference  agreement  was  a  close 
call.  I  did  sign  the  conference  agree- 
ment, and  I  will  support  the  bill,  pri- 
marily because  this  country  should 
have  some  long-term  unemployment 
compensation  program  that  is  in  effect 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  is  high, 
beyond  the  normal  unemployment 
programs  that  are  available  through 
the  States.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  long- 
term  unemployment  compensation 
stops  and  we  have  some  work  history 
based  social  welfare  programs  for  em- 
ployees who  are  not  able  or  who  do 
not"  find  work.  I  think  in  this  case  we 
may  be  getting  into  that  area. 

I  believe  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  a  matter  of  local 
and  State  authority,  as  it  is  for  the 
first  26  weeks  of  the  normal  program. 
I  like  the  extended  benefit  program 
becau.se  that  was  half  Slate  and  half 
Federal:  and  whenever  I  say  'Stale." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  mean  that  those  are 
taxes  collected  from  the  business  enti- 
ties who  employ  people  throughout 
our  United  States. 

This  program  lakes  on  the  aspects  of 
social  welfare  because  it  is  wholly 
funded     bv     the     Federal     taxpayer. 
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Agim  because  we  have  nothing  else.  I 
shall  support  it. 

I  agrff  with  the  description  of  the 
program  ^iiven  by  the  li  tsri^iuished 
geiuleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  PL.\bt>,  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  hard  work 
which  fmalU  brings  thi.s  to  us. 

It  is  ex(  ir(iin^;ly  important  that  we 
brought  you  a  bill  that  takes  us  18 
months  from  the  date  of  passage.  Our 
previous  bill  was  a  45-day  bill,  which 
was  a  patent  political  maneuver, 
which  I  think  very  few  people  would 
ever  want  to  vote  for  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  given  you  a 
decent  size  program  on  which  you  can 
cast  a  vote.  We  have  a.sked  the  Depart- 
ment to  look  into  sub-State  triggers. 
In  my  State  there  are  parts  which  are 
hurting  and  parts  which  are  not  hurt- 
ing. Obviously,  if  we  had  better  data 
and  could  go  to  sub-State  triggers,  we 
could  do  a  better  job  of  treating  the 
need  where  the  real  need  exists. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  CBO  estimates 
that  thi.s  program  will  cost  a  little  bit 
under  $4  billion.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  OMB  .say  about  $4.6  billion 
over  the  life  of  the  bill.  I  suspect  that 
It  will  be  closer  to  the  lower  end  be- 
cause I  think  our  economy's  growth 
and  recovery  is  surprising  both  CBO 
and  OMB.  I  hope  that  the  moneys 
that  might  be  spent  will  not  need  to  be 
spent  because  Americans  will  be  able 
to  find  jobs  in  greater  numbers  than 
we  have  predicted. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  very  briefly  say.  in  agreeing 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I 
think  this  is  a  temporary  measure  to 
deal  with  a  temporary  problem.  It  is 
stopgap.  The  best  program  for  unem- 
ployment is  economic  recovery,  and 
the  country  is  in  the  middle  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Unemployment  is 
coming  down  in  America,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  going  up.  more 
people  are  working  now  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  I  believe 
that  the  cost  projections  that  have 
been  applied  to  this  bill  will  be  less  be- 
cause of  that  economic  recovery.  But 
this  bill  is  necessary,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  LowRY). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I.  too,  want  to  compliment 
the  House  conferees  for  obviously  an 
excellent  job. 

In  comparison  to  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Senate,  the  conference 
report  is  definitely  superior.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  Senate  refused  to  go 
for  the  extra  extension,  that  made  a 
difference  to  my  State,  which  has  very 
high  unemployment,  of  not  being  able 
to  get  the  2  additional  weeks.  Because 
of  the  work  done  by  the  conferees,  the 


State  of  Washington  will  now  be  able 
to  receive  14  weeks  rather  than  the  12 
weeks  under  the  present  law  and 
under  the  Senate  bill.  Because  of  the 
work  done  by  the  conferees,  the  many 
thousands  of  people  in  our  State,  as 
across  the  country,  who  have  exhaust- 
ed all  of  their  benefits,  who  have  no 
unemployment  benefits  left,  will  now 
be  able  to  receive  5  weeks  of  benefits, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  work  of  the 
House  conferees  that  that  was  done. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  go  for  the  reach-back  to  pro- 
vide for  those  people  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  benefits. 

I  compliment  the  conferees  very 
much.  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  knows,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  importance  of  this  for 
quite  a  while,  and  I  definitely  thank 
him  for  his  work. 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  today  for 
passage  of  H.R.  3929.  the  conference 
report  to  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  program.  I 
served  as  a  conferee  in  developing 
the  final  proposal  and  believe  it  will 
help  cushion  the  stark  reality  of  long- 
term  unemployment  for  thousands  of 
individuals  across  the  country. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Nation  appears  to  be 
heading  out  of  recession,  millions  of 
Americans  are  still  unable  to  find 
work.  Much  of  this  is  a  result  of  the 
rapidly  changing  nature  of  the  mar- 
ketplace spurred  by  technological  ad- 
vances. As  we  endeavor  to  help  Ameri- 
ca's workers  take  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunitit^s,  we  must  continue 
to  give  them  a  financial  helping  hand. 
Pa-ssage  of  H.R.  3929.  in  part,  will  do 
just  that. 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  18- 
month  extension  of  the  Federal  jobless 
benefit  program,  which  will  provide 
certainty  to  jobless  workers  in  areas 
where  unemployment  stubbornly  per- 
sists. The  measure  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continue  supplying 
benefits  to  the  long-term  unemployed, 
while  the  Congress  can  consider  thor- 
oughly reforms  to  the  extended  bene- 
fits program,  which  has  not  functioned 
properly  during  the  time  of  economic 
distress 

Through  H.R.  3929,  the  Congress 
has  made  a  fine  start  toward  address- 
ing these  problems.  The  bill  will  allow 
States  to  more  equitably  participate  in 
the  program  by  using  a  rolling  lUR 
rate,  dating  back  to  January  1.  1982, 
which  better  reflects  a  State's  insured 
unemployment.  This  new  average  will 
be  particularly  helpful  in  States  with 
a  high  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers,  but  a  relatively  small 
iiumber  of  long-term  unemployed  cur- 
rently covered  by  insurance. 

Many  people  in  America  continue  to 
need  unemployment  assistance.  In  my 
home  State  of  California,  where  the 
unemployment   rate    in   July   was   9.8 


percent,  a  significant  number  of  indi- 
viduals will  benefit  from  extension  of 
the  Federal  compensation  program.  In 
human  terms,  this  means  that  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  individuals— and 
their  families— will  be  able  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  financial  waters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  question  is 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  300,  nays 
5,  not  voting  128,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  410) 

YEAS-300 

Craig 

Crocketl 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dcrrirk 
DoWinc 
Dlck.s 
Dingell 
Donnrlly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 
Edwards  (OKI 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Erlenborn 
Evans  <IA) 
Evans  (ID 
Pascell 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
FoglieUa 
Ford  (Mil 
Fowler 
Franklin 
Frenzcl 
Prosl 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glirkman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gray 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall  (IN I 


Arkerman 

Akaka 

AU  xaruler 

Andrews  (NCl 

Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Arrher 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Baieman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bertnan 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bogg.s 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosro 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coau 

Coleman  (MOi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 


HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Harn.son 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lenl 

Levin 

Levlne 

L/evitas 

Lew  Is  ( CA  I 

Lewi.s  (FLi 

Lloyd 
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Loeffler 

Oxiey 

Smith  (lA) 

Long (LAi 

Packard 

Smith  (NE) 

Lowery  ( CA  i 

Panetta 

Smith  (NJi 

Lowry  (WA) 

Parris 

Smith.  Robert 

Lujan 

Pashayan 

Snowe 

Luken 

Palman 

Solomon 

Lungren 

Patterson 

Spence 

Marlenee 

Pease 

Staggers 

Marriott 

Penny 

Stangeland 

Martin  (ID 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Martin  (NO 

Pickle 

Slratton 

Matsul 

Price 

Studds 

Mazzoll 

Pursell 

Sundquist 

McCain 

Quillen 

Swift 

McCandless 

Rangel 

Tallon 

McCloskey 

Ratchford 

Tauke 

McCurdy 

Ray 

Taylor 

McDade 

Regula 

Thomas  (CA) 

McEwen 

Reid 

Thomas  (GA) 

McGrath 

Richardson 

Torres 

McHugh 

Rinaldo 

Torricelli 

McKernan 

Ritter 

Towns 

McNully 

Roberu 

Udall 

MIkulski 

Robinson 

Valentine 

Miller  (CAI 

Roe 

Vander  Jagt 

Miller  (OH) 

Roemer 

Vandergriff 

Minela 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

Minish 

Rase 

Walker 

Moakley 

Roth 

Watkins 

Molmari 

Roukema 

Waxman 

Mollohan 

Rowland 

Weaver 

Montgomery 

Sabo 

Weber 

Moody 

Savage 

Weiss 

Moore 

Sawyer 

Wheat 

Moorhead 

Scheuer 

Whitley 

Morrison  (CTi 

Schneider 

Whlttaker 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schroeder 

Whitten 

Murphy 

Schulze 

Wilson 

Murtha 

Schumer 

Wlrth 

Myers 

Seiberling 

Wolf 

Natcher 

Sensenbrenner 

Wort  ley 

Nelson 

Shannon 

Wright 

Nielson 

Sharp 

Wyden 

Oakar 

Shaw 

Wylie 

Obey 

Shusler 

Yates 

Olin 

Sikorski 

Yatron 

Ortiz 

Sisisky 

Young (FD 

Ottmger 

Skelton 

Zablocki 

Owens 

Slattery 
NAYS-5 

Zschau 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dreier 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane.  Philip 

Schaefer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-128 

Addabbo 

Prank 

Nowak 

Albosla 

Fnjqua 

O'Brien 

Anderson 

Garcia 

Oberslar 

Anthony 

Gibbons 

Paul 

AuCoin 

Gramm 

Pepper 

Badham 

Green 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Guarini 

Porter 

Barllett 

Hance 

Prilchard 

Bethune 

Hansen  (UT I 

Rahall 

Biaggi 

Hartnetl 

Ridge 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Rodino 

Boland 

Heftel 

Roslenkowski 

Boner 

Hightower 

Pnybal 

Brooks 

Hillis 

Rudd 

Broomfield 

Hubbard 

Russo 

Burton  (CA) 

Hunter 

Shelby 

Clarke 

Ireland 

Shumway 

Clay 

Kazen 

Siljander 

Coelho 

Kemp 

Simon 

Coleman  (TXi 

Kindness 

Skcen 

Conte 

Leach 

Smith  (FD 

Corcoran 

Leath 

Snyder 

Coughlin 

Lehman  (PL) 

Solarz 

Coyne 

Uplnski 

Spratt 

D' Amours 

Livingston 

St  Germain 

Dannemeyer 

Long<MD) 

Stark 

Daschle 

Lou 

Stokes 

Dickinson 

Lundine 

SUimp 

Dixon 

Mack 

'     Synar 

Dorgan 

MacKay 

Tauzin 

Duncan 

Madigan 

Traxler 

Early 

Markey 

Vento 

Edwards  tAL) 

Marti.-.    NY)^ 

Vucanovlch 

English 

Martinez 

Walgren 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

Whilehurst 

Fiedler 

McCollum 

Williams  (MTi 

Fields 

McKinney 

Williams  (OHI 

Fish 

Mica 

Winn 

Flippo 

Michel 

Wise 

Florio 

Mitchell 

Wolpe 

Foley 

Mrazek 

Young (AK) 

Ford(TN) 

Neal 

Young  (MO) 

Porsylhe 

Nichols 

n  1210 

BATEMAN    changed    his    vote 
nay"  to  'yea." 


Mr. 
from 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CHENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  about  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yielci' 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dislinguLshed  majority  leader  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  lay  out  the  pro- 
posed program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  acting  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  finished  for  this 

week.    The     legislative    business     has 

been  concluded  for  the  week. 

We  will  come  in  at  noon  on  Monday. 

There  are  nine  suspensions  listed,  for 

Monda.w  as  follows: 

H.R.  3075— Small  business  computer 
crime  bill: 

H.R.  3083-Amendments  to  labor 
overpayment  statutes: 

HR  .597-Military  claims  amend- 
ments; 

H.R.  4091— School  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  amendments: 

H.R.  2898— Declare  certain  trust 
lands  for  Paiute  Indians: 

H.J.  Res.  380-Expressing  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  United  States  to  any  par- 
tition of  Lebanon: 

H.J.  Res.  387-Reaffirming  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  May  1983  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon: 

H.  Con.  Res.  187— Deploring  the  as- 
sassination of  Benigno  Aquino  and 
calling  for  free  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines: and 

H.  Con.  Res.  176— Expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
U.S.  support  for  efforts  of  ASEAN 
with  respect  to  Kampuchea. 

We  will  debate  those  suspensions  on 
Monday,  and  any  recorded  votes  de- 
manded on  the  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday  as  an  accom- 
modation to  the  Members,  but  Votes 
on  other  bills  will  occur  on  Monday. 
Members  need  to  be  advised  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  bills  under  the 
5-minute  rule  in  the  amending  process 
and  roll  votes.  It  is  not  possible  to  roll 
votes  on  amendments. 

D  1220 
So  there  will  be  some  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  the  Domestic 


■Volunteer  Service  Act.  in  all  probabili- 
ty. 

We  want  to  complete  action  Monday 
on  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Members  should  be  advised  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  of  votes  on 
amendments  to  that  bill. 

The  Fair  Practices  and  Procedures 
in  Automotive  Products  Act  will  be 
taken  up  and  general  debate  only  will 
be  accomplished  on  Monday.  We 
expect  no  votes  on  that  bill  on 
Monday,  the  so-called  domestic  con- 
tent bill,  but  we  would  hope  to  con- 
clude general  debate  in  order  that  at  a 
later  date  we  could  take  up  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Now.  we  can  roll  and  postpone  votes 
on  final  passage  of  biTis  Monday  to  ac- 
commodate Members,  but  Members 
should  be  advised  that  we  do  expect 
important  votes  on  a,mendments  to 
occur  on  those  paTUcular  bills 
Monday.  \ 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  we  will 
meet  at  10  o'clock  and  it  wi^l  be  my 
purpose  to  ask  unanimous  xronsent 
that  the  House  be  permitted  ^o  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  an  unusu- 
al procedure,  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  very  busy  schedule  for  this  week. 

We  have  a  veto  override  on  H.R. 
1062  regarding  certain  lands  in  Oregon 
and  then  the  recorded  votes  on  the 
suspensions  or  any  other  final  passage 
votes  postponed  from  Monday. 

Then  we  want  to  take  up  the  omni- 
bus budget  reconciliation  bill  and  com- 
plete it.  The  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
JoNES).  suggests  that  it  should  not 
consume  more  than  2  hours.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  we  still  will  have  a  very 
substantial  part  of  that  day  left  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
undoubtedly  the  single  biggest  bill  of 
the  year  in  dollar  volume.  We  antici- 
pate spending  most  of  Tuesday,  quite 
probably  all  of  Wednesday  and  per- 
haps part  of  Thursday  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  we  also 
will  meet  at  10  o'clock.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act.  subject  to  the  granting  of 
a  rule,  a  bill  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
will  be  .scheduled  for  consideration. 

Following  that,  we  hope  to  take  up 
the  Treasury  and  Postal  appropriation 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  at  this 
point  that  upon  the  completion  of 
next  week's  schedule,  the  House  will 
have  acted  on  12  of  the  13  regular  de- 
partmental appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  only  one  remain- 
ing would  be  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
all  the  others  would  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  House. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  hope 
to  take  up  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
trol and  Enforcement  Act  and  com- 
plete consideration  of  that  bill. 


/'-/'^^.■/'•  DI-CCI/^^N'  A 
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The  House  will  expect  to  adjourn  by 
3  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any 
further  program  would  be  announced 
later;  but  Members  should  expect  ses- 
sions and  recorded  votes  on  all  week- 
days, including  Monday  and  Friday, 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  wonder  if  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
scheduled  for  Friday,  if  that  means 
that  under  the  germaneness  provision 
of  the  House  rules  that  amendments 
pro\  idmg  for  huge  tax  increases  would 
not  bf  m  order. 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  that  with  finality.  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
probably  is  no— no.  he  is  not  correct  in 
his  assumption,  and  yes.  amendments 
probably  will  be  in  order. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  ha.s  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, or  will  ask  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, for  a  rule  which  will  permit  two 
amendments,  one  to  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  him.self.  a 
relatively  modest  amendment  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  tax  increase, 
and  another  to  be  offered  by  other 
Members  who  are  quite  sincerely  con 
cerned  about  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  who  want  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  kinds  of  revenue  raising 
measures  that  would  bring  the  budget 
deficits  more  clearly  under  control.  I 
am  not  arguing  for  that  vote.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  will  contain.  I  am  simply 
suggesting  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
probability  exists,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, that  a  rule  will  be  sought 
which  would  permit  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  offer  a  somewhat 
substantial  increase  in  revenues  to 
offset  the  enormous  deficits  that  oth- 
erwise confront  us. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification. 

One  final  point  I  would  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, to  reiterate  again  what  the 
gentleman  said,  that  all  Members 
should  anticipate  votes  from  this  day 
forward  until  the  end  of  the  session  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHENEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday  next,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 25.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Dl.Sl'f- NSINC.       W'lWl       I  AliNlJ-AK 

w^:n^•l•  .^i  ).\^'       nr.-^iN^.-.^       on 

\\!  Ah'Uiin  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  inquire  of  the  major- 
ity leader  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
intention  of  getting  the  legislation  rel- 
ative to  the  dairy  industry  on  the  cal- 
endar any  time  in  the  near  future? 

The  schedule  for  next  week  shows 
no  desire  to  take  up  that  legislation 
next  week.  It  seems  like  a  fairly  full 
schedule  that  may  have  the  potential 
of  slopping  over  into  the  next  week  as 
well.  I  am  wondering  if  we  have  any 
intention  of  bringing  that  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  debate? 

I  have  reserved  the  right  to  object  at 
this  point  simply  because  if  we  pro- 
ceeded under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  which  would  be 
the  first  committee  called,  to  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor  with  .some  imme- 
diacy next  week. 

I  would  not  object  to  dispensing  with 
Calendar  Wednesday  if  we  have  some 
hope  that  that  bill  is  going  to  get  to 
the  floor  fairly  soon. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
there  are  some  plans  to  that  effect, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  also  for 
the  question,  because  it  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  announcement 
in  the  nature  of  a  clarification. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  very  defi- 
nitely does  have  a  plan  under  way  to 
bring  that  legislation  to  the  floor  and 
that  it  will  be  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ership to  schedule  that  legislation,  if 
and  when  it  comes  in  a  form  that  will 
have  been  voted  upon  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  thus  re- 
ceive as  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
will. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  simply  say  that  this  will  serve 
as  notice  that  if  we  do  not  get  an  op- 
portunity at  some  point  in  the  near 
future,  this  gentleman  would  intend  at 
some  point  then  to  allow  Calendar 
Wednesday  to  proceed  so  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  could  get  that  bill 
to  the  floor  expeditiously. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  delay  is  not  on 


the  part  of  the  leadership  or  the 
scheduling  apparatus  of  the  House, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  itself.  Whenever  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  ready  to  bring 
the  bill,  we  will  be  more  than  coopera- 
tive with  the  managers  of  the  bill  so 
that  it  does  get  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
might  consider  revising  his  terminolo- 
gy by  which  he  suggested  that  some  of 
this  splendid  program  we  have  for 
next  week  might  "slop  over"  until 
next  week.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
might  say  'slide  over"? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  looking  to  correct  this  gentle- 
man's grammar,  but  this  gentleman  is 
reluctant  any  longer  to  make  any 
changes  whatsoever  in  what  he  says 
on  the  floor.  So.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
let  "slops  "  stay  but  amend  it  to  mean 
that  I  really  meant    slide,  " 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  a  splendid, 
cooperative  view  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman,  so  long  as  the  word  "slop" 
stays  in  the  record.  I  wonder  if  he 
might  call  attention  to  that  fact  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  who  in  his  other 
life  might  find  that  somewhat  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  want  to 
read  the  Record  with  his  famous  pig 
ears  and  snout  on.  given  that  particu- 
lar usage  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  24.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obicction. 


PRESIDENT  1. A 1     X'M/inV.M 
DEPOSITARIL.S  iiLi  UHM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Reid)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

GENRRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unami- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  RF:ID  Mr,  Speaker,  at  a  lime 
VI, hen  cveryoni'  m  this  country  is  de- 
mandinK  .serious  cuts  in  governmental 
,spending.  American  taxpayers,  thi.'^ 
year,  will  be  expected  to  pay  about  $14 
million  to  ,support  ,se\en  Presidential 
librarie.s, 

Ihough  the  price  tag  seem.s  minute 
compared  to  the  huge  budgetary  fig- 
ures we  discuss  each  day.  I  take  i.ssue 
with  such  a  self-indulgent  expense  to 
taxpayers;  a  budgetary  expense  that 
ha.s  increased  to  220  time,s  what  it  was 
at  inception  28  years  ago. 

To  understand  why  we  need  to 
review  thi.s  policy  of  maintaining  Pres- 
idential libraries,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  history  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

As  with  many  otiur  Gcernment 
programs,  the  establishment  of  Presi 
dential  libraries  started  on  a  small 
scale.  In  1940.  A  $23,405  Federal  con- 
tribution helped  to  maintain  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde 
Park,  N,Y, 

By  1955.  however,  plans  for  the 
Harry  S,  Truman  Library,  prompted 
Congress  to  make  the  procedure  more 
formal.  The  result  was  Public  Law  84- 
373— the  Presidential  Libraries  Act - 
under  which  the  Government  can  take 
deed  to.  and  maintain,  the  privately 
built  libraries  of  former  Presidents. 
This  act  provides  Federal  assistance, 
through  the  General  Services  Admin- 
islation.  for  the  maintenance  of  librar- 
ies in  the  deposition  and  storage  of 
Pre.sideiual  papers  and  documents. 

H\  1980.  the  paper  of  Presidents 
Herbert  Hoover,  P'ranklm  Roosevelt. 
Harry  S,  Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
John  Kennedy,  L\  iidon  Johnson,  and 
Gerald  Ford  were  hou.sed  in  libraries 
bearing  their  names.  Moneys  were  col- 
l(»cted  by  private  individuals  and 
groups  to  have  sites  piircliased  and 
buildings  constructed  for  the  housing 
of  the  documents  of  these  individual 
former  Presidents.  Under  public  law. 
however,  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Service,  has  continued  to  accept 
gifts  and  bequests  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  "a  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository" for  each  of  these  seven  li- 
braries. 

In  addition  to  operating  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  National  Archives  and 
Record  Services,  each  Presidential  li- 
brary has  a  trust  fund  for  collecting 
moneys  derived  from  admissions  and 
publications  sales  and  for  expending 
the  funds  on  library  programs  con- 
cerned with  tourism. 

But.  the  expense  of  operation  is  still 
borne  by  the  taxpayer.  The  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
physical  facililty.  In  addition  to  oper- 
ating costs,  just  a  sampling  of  the 
other  expenses  include  everything 
from:  records  declassification,  clean- 
ing, utilities,  operating  of  mechanical 


equipment,  security,  and  minor  repairs 
and  improvements 

And.  on  the  Senate  side  earlier  this 
year.  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  of  Flori- 
da sponsored  legislation  that  would 
insure  stricter  accountability  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  by  former  Presi- 
dents, while  still  providing  former 
Presidents  and  their  widows  with  a 
dignified  retired  life.  One  of  the  areas 
of  revision  dealt  with  Presidential  li- 
braries 

Under  title  I  of  that  proposed. legis- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  GSA 
in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Archivist 
and  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service,  would  develop  architec- 
tural and  design  standards  applicable 
to  Presidential  libraries.  The.se  stand- 
ards would  have  insured  that  the 
structure  could  preserve  Presidential 
records  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Archivist.  Only  one  Presidential 
archival  depository  per  President 
would  be  accepted.  Such  would  be  con- 
tained within  one  building,  not  to 
exceed  40,000  square  feet,  in  one  geo- 
graphic location,  including  museum 
space. 

The  GSA  opposed  tiiLS  provision  of 
limiting  the  space  to  40.000  square  feet 
because  only  the  Hoover  Library  in 
Iowa  currently  meets  that  standard. 

But.  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  change  in  policy, 
a  time  to  reassess  our  generosity.  Al- 
ready, we  have  seen  that  if  no  stand- 
ardsare  .set.  libraries  will  continue  to 
get  larger  and  grander. 

Remember,  even  though  the  librar- 
ies are  built  with  private  funds,  they 
are  maintained  by  the  Government, 
the  taxpayers,  with  a  S14  million  price 
tag  this  year  alone. 

After  careful  study.  I  assert  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  need  for  mere  limita- 
tions of  these  libraries  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  Government.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  the  extravagance  of  this  pro- 
gram. What  began  in  1955  as  a  S63.745 
appropriation,  has  grown  to  nearly  220 
times  that  size  in  less  than  28  years. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 
this  responsibility  should  no  longer  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  this  step  to 
show  taxpayers  that  we  are  serious 
about  bringing  the  budget  under  con- 
trol. And  we  should  start  with  deletion 
of  a  program  of  self-glorification. 

It  is  time  to  consider  and  pass  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced,  a  bill  to 
end  the  Government's  responsibility, 
for  maintaining  Presidential  libraries. 
The  Government  no  longer  can  afford 
to  accept  lands,  buildings,  and  other 
gifts  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
former  Presidents. 

It  IS  time  for  us  to  relieve  the  Feder- 
al Governinent.  and  the  taxpayers,  of 
this  wasteful,  uncontrollable  financial 
burden.  And.  the  way  to  end  this  ex- 
cessive spending,  is  through  legislative 
action. 


I  think  it  is  also  important  to  men- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  two 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
worked  tirelessly  in  these  same  areas. 
Congressman  English  of  Oklahoma 
has  sponsored  a  bill  that  is  similar  to 
mine.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  held  hearings  on  this  matter.  We 
expect  more  to  be  held  in  the  future 
and  he  supports  me  in  these  efforts. 

The  leader,  however,  in  this  entire 
field  of  wa.^te.  as  far  as  the  Presidents' 
pensions  and  fringe  benefits,  has  been 
my  colleague  Andy  J.^cobs  of  Indiana 
and  Congessman  Jacobs  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  improve  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  abuse  of  the  Presidential 
pensions  generally. 


Z.  1240 

NATIONAL  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemarr-from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmani 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  GLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, with  Don  Fuqua.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, as  well  as  other  Members.  I  in- 
troduced the  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Act  of  1983.  This  bill  follows  in  log- 
ical sequence  Public  Law  96-479.  the 
National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy.  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1980.  At  the  time  of  its  passage. 
Congress  was  aware  that  further  legis- 
lative steps  would  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  policies  of  that  law.  This 
bill  we  introduced  here  represents  one 
such  step  to  start  implementing  those 
policies. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  aware, 
this  country  is  heavily  dependent  on 
the  import  of  a  number  of  indu-strial 
minerals  and  materials.  These  include 
cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  ad- 
vanced ceramics,  and  others.  These 
materials  are  vital  to  both  our  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  our  strategic  defense 
needs.  At  the  present,  we  are  import- 
ing much  of  these  at  levels  of  90  per- 
cent or  greater  from  countries  that  are 
either  politically  unstable  or  unfriend- 
ly to  U.S.  interests.  In  many  ways,  we 
are  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  which 
we  faced  with  oil  a  decade  earlier. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation.  Aviation 
and  Materials  indicated  that  despite 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  essentially  no  action 
to  address  the  major  concerns  in 
Public  Law  96-479.  More  importantly, 
advanced  materials  are  emerging  as 
key  to  the  Nation's  industrial  competi- 
tiveness and  economic  growth.  Import 
vulnerability  remains  important,  but 
the  Nation's  concern  with  materials  is 
shifting  to  an  emphasis  on  new  ad- 
vanced materials  and  related  technol- 
ogies. Japan.  Europe,  and  others  are 
now  taking  major  steps  to  enable  them 
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to  overtake  and  dominate  major  high 
technoloKV  industries  such  as  trans- 
portation. comtniinicHt ions  and  infor- 
mation 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Federal  level,  contin- 
ues to  approach  materials  research 
and  its  application  in  a  fragmented 
manner  In  short,  failure  to  follow- 
through  on  Public  Lav.  96  479  has  led 
to  continuing  problems  regarding  ma- 
terials and  matenal-s  policy.  Without 
assessing  our  long  term  materials 
needs  and  without  setting  priorities 
and  responsibilities,  we  can  only 
pxpiT'  riic  ;ir!'bii  t:;    ',   worsen. 

I  h.i.t  Mi'Mir..  !  •;;•  Nitional  Critical 
Materuii.^  .Act  on  a  similar  bill  reported 
favorablv  hist  Congress  by  the  full 
committee  in  a  strong  bipartisan  vote. 
As  before,  the  new  bill  creates  a  Na- 
tional Critical  Materials  Council  re- 
sponsible for  materials  coordination 
and  policy.  In  addition,  the  Council  in 
conjunction  with  OMB  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Office  would  establish  a 
national  Federal  program  plan  for  ad- 
vanced materials  R&D.  There  is  also  a 
specific  focus  on  providing  for  innova- 
tion and  increased  productivity  within 
the  basic  and  advanced  materials  in- 
dustries. The  bill  as  now  written  repre- 
sents a  compilation  of  ideas  and  im- 
provements resulting  from  the  recent 
subcommittee  activities  and  provides  a 
comprehensive,  yet  specific,  frame- 
work to  deal  with  this  complex  issue. 

I  believe  passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  reestablishing  the 
Nations  preeminence  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help 
in  supporting  this  bill  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  for  quick  movement 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  final  enact- 
ment.• 


END  DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  TIME 
EARLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Tennessee  (Mrs. 
Lloyd)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  in  my  dis- 
trict which  has  claimed  the  life  of  a 
young  boy.  Paul  Ryckman.  Like  thou- 
sands of  other  children  that  morning. 
Paul  was  making  his  way  to  school  in 
the  dark  when  he  was  struck  by  a  car. 

This  body  has  considered  changing 
daylight  savings  time  several  times  in 
the  past  few  years.  Just  recently  we 
defeated  legislation  that  would  have 
extended  it  by  2  months.  I.  along  with 
many  of  you.  voted  against  that 
change  because  of  the  danger  it  posed 
for  our  schoolchildren.  That  bill  was 
proposed  as  a  means  of  saving  energy, 
a  critical  goal  for  our  Nation  and  one 
of  my  priorities.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  protecting  our 
children.  Therefore.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  shorten  the 
period    of    daylight    savings    times   so 


that  it  would  end  in  Septemb(  i .  a:  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  rather 
than  in  October.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent another  tragedy  by  ending  day- 
light savings  time  early  so  that  chil- 
dren will  not  be  walking  to  school  or 
waiting  for  the  bus  in  the  dark.* 


.<fNATF    OF 

H<  I  HI-  !•;  !      F. 
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SMITH    ON     IHF 

df:rness  ACT  (^i    ;  ■ 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, colleagues,  yesterday  I  presented 
remarks  dealing  with  H.R.  1149.  the 
Oregon  wilderness  bill,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

While  many  of  those  points  were 
considered  during  House  debate  of  this 
remarkably  out-of-proportion  bill.  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  also 
present  viewpoints  from  the  people  of 
my  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon. 

A  contingent  of  citizens,  on  behalf  of 
their  neighbors  in  Oregon  and  in  the 
interest  of  injecting  commonsense  in 
this  bill  while  it  is  in  the  Senate— after 
being  denied  that  chance  while  the  bill 
was  here— compiled  local  perspectives 
which  I  have  incorporated  in  the  testi- 
mony. 

My  first  purpose  for  addressing  you 
today  is  to  offer  my  heartfelt  thanks 
and  to  identify  each  of  these  fine  citi- 
zens for  their  tireless  work,  without 
compensation,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice 
in  the  legislative  process. 

They  include  Union  County  Com- 
missioner Marie  Lester;  Baker  County 
Judge  Larry  Smith;  Umatilla  County 
Commission  Chairman  Bob  TenEyck: 
Wallowa  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce representative  Gerry  Perren; 
Tom  LaHaye  and  John  Bush,  both 
with  U.S.  Gypsum  in  Pilot  Rock;  Mike 
McClean  of  Brooks  Minerals,  also  rep- 
resenting the  Oregon  Mine  Operators 
Association;  Scott  Horngren  of  North- 
west Pine;  John  Smith  of  Southern 
Oregon  Timber  Industries;  Don  Stone- 
hill  of  the  Oregon  Snowmobile  Asso- 
ciation; and  King  Williams,  represent- 
ing both  the  Blue  Mountain  Resources 
Council  and  Oregon  Cattlemen. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  share  their 
work  with  you.  While  I  realize  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  enter  all  of  their  pre- 
pared testimony  into  this  Record.  I 
would  like  to  enter  my  own.  in  which  I 
have  incorporated  many  examples  of 
the  highly  valuable  perspective  they 
have  provided. 

While  I  wish  that  we  had  been  af- 
forded the  time  and  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish this  kind  of  study  before 
House  consideralicn  of  H.R.  1149.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
make  .sense  of  this  bill. 


Follow'ing  is  the  testimony  which  I 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  opportunil.v  to  speak 
before  you  today  as  you  deliberate  House 
bill  H.R.  1149.  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  you  in- 
vested in  field  hearings  in  Oregon.  At  the 
same  lime.  I  want  to  point  out  that  .seated 
behind  me  here  today  are  a  dozen  communi- 
ty-minded Oregonians  who  have  traveled 
across  the  country  on  the  promise  that  they 
would  be  given  the  chance  to  present  testi- 
mony. Because  of  time— or  whatever— con- 
straints, they  have  Ijeen  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  will  try  to  present  as  many  views  as  pos- 
sible, but  I  ask  that  the  committee  carefully 
consider  any  and  all  written  testimony  from 
this  contingent. 

My  purpose  for  being  here  is.  as  many  of 
the  Oregonians  who  spoke  to  you  before,  to 
urge  that  you  reject  this  bill. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  the  lim- 
ited time  I  have  available  to  explain  just  ex- 
actly why  this  bill— particularly  at  the  mag- 
nitude proposed  here— is  both  unwelcome 
and  opposed  by  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Second  District  constituents.  But  let  me 
start  by  saying  that  the  creation  of  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  new  wilderness  in 
Oregon  would  have  deep  and  serious  impact 
on  the  State's  economic  and  social  fabric. 

Ten  years'  worth  of  study  were  invested  in 
the  Forest  Services  RARE  I  and  RARE  II 
reports  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Service 
suggested  that  less  than  400.000  of  Oregon's 
existing  3.4  million  roadless  acres  be  devot- 
ed to  wilderness. 

President  Carter,  considered  by  most  to  be 
highly  sympathetic  to  environmentalist  con- 
cerns, suggested  only  330.000  of  these  acres 
be  devoted  to  wilderness.  Oregon's  Governor 
Victor  Atiyeh  suggests  118.000  acres. 

Yet  before  you  today  is  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  calls  for 
devotion  of  1.2  million  acres  of  new  wilder- 
ness. I  join  my  neighbors  in  finding  this  an 
outlandish,  unsupported  and  unjustified 
amount. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
ever  explained  the  criteria  for  choosing  the 
size  of  this  package  or  the  specific  areas 
within  it.  By  all  appearances,  wilderness  ad- 
vocates cho.se  1.2  million  acres  arbitrarily 
and  used  a  dart  to  select  which  1.2  million 
to  propose.  Many  of  the  proposed  areas  for 
wilderness  designation  in  this  package  do 
not  even  meet  minimum  criteria  established 
for  designation  as  contained  in  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act. 

Many  of  the  regions  selected  have  little  or 
no  appeal  to  the  tourist,  backpacker  or  out- 
doorsman.  Some  overlook  highways;  some 
are  so  close  to  the  existing  wilderness  or 
park  areas  that  they  might  never  be  used. 

There  was  little  or  no  chance  for  commu- 
nity input  as  this  bill  sailed  through  the 
House  early  this  year.  The.se  fine  Oregoni- 
ans behind  me  have,  independently,  studied 
the  bill's  contents  with  local  perspective,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  really  means  to 
Oregon  and  Oregon's  people. 

Even  more  disturbing  about  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  need  to  rush  to  judg- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  we  are  here  in  this 
room  today  simply  becau.se  of  the  hollow 
threats  of  a  handful  of  environmental  en- 
thusiasts, shaking  the  stick  of  a  potential 
lawsuit  over  our  heads. 


I  submit  that  there  are  better  ways  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Nation  than  this. 

The  opinions  1  offer  to  you  today  are  both 
my  own  and  my  constituents.  They  are  the 
voices  of  Oregon  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  attempt  to  set  aside  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  for  the  desires  of  a  few.  I 
believe  it  is  up  to  us  as  Representatives  to 
act  in  the  Interests  of  the  majority  of  all  the 
people. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  are  not  opposed  to  setting  aside  por- 
tions of  this  magnificent  state  for  the  wil- 
derness enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 
They  know  and  have  long  understood  that 
we  are  a  state  rich  in  natural  beauty,  and 
that  where  practical  we  should  be  assuring 
that  beauty  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

But  Oregon  has  already  contributed  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  to  wilder- 
ness. We  know  what  wilderness  contributes 
to  the  economics  of  the  State,  and  we  have 
ju-stified  our  livelihoods  around  the  existing 
areas. 

We  also  know  what  wilderness  areas  cost 
our  economy.  And  we  are  not  ready  to 
double  that  wilderness  with  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  recent 
weeks.  Oregon  Governor  Atiyeh  embarked 
on  a  dramatic,  sweeping  new  economic  de- 
velopment program  in  an  attempt  to  create 
new  jobs.  There  is  significant  dispute  about 
this  bill's  impact  on  Oregon  jobs.  The 
number  of  jobs  lost  to  Oregonians  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  thousands.  I  will  be  first 
to  admit  that  no  one  is  certain  how  many 
thousands.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  figure  is 
not  already  part  of  this  study  should  give  us 
a  warning  flag. 

In  the  very  first  place,  it  is  silly  to  act  on 
any  bill  that  has  then  potential  to  cost  em- 
ployment even  while  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  in  this  Congress  to  create  new 
jobs.  At  the  very  least.  Whether  you  favor 
or  oppose  wilderness  itself,  it  is  bad  public 
policy  to  pass  legislation  without  some  idea 
of  what  it  will  do. 

Since  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  refused  to 
a'.low  the  time-or  the  opportunity  for  that 
analysis,  and  since  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  Congress  would  not  take  the  job 
on  itself,  I  asked  the  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district— who  will  be  forced  to  live 
with  the  results  of  this  Congress  delibera- 
tior\s— to  do  their  own  analyses, 

I  think  this  is  a  rational  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, The.se  are  the  people  who  live  with 
and  near  the  existing  vast  wilderness  areas 
and  arc  well-equipped  to  determine  their 
impact  on  the  economy,  their  way  of  life 
and  the  wildlife  and  habitat Ae  purport  to 
preserve.  They  know  the  terrain  in  question 
and  the  potential  for  benefit  in  propo.sed 
wilderness  areas. 

What  I  present  to  you  today  represents 
honest  and  extremely  valuable  objective 
opinions  about  the  wilderness  proposals  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1149:  where  they  are  appro- 
priate and  where  they  are  not. 

A  good  share  of  that  appropriateness  has 
to  do  with  your  under.standing  of  just  what 
a  wilderness  is  and  just  what  the  alterna- 
tives to  wilderness  are.  These  folks  brought 
plenty  of  perspective  with  them.  Everyone 
in  this  room  recognizes  that  the  creation  of 
new  wilderness  regions  is  a  matter  of  nation- 
al interest,  not  just  Oregon's,  The  opinions 
brought  to  us  from  Oregon  reflect  that  in- 
terest honestly  and  forthrightly. 

Sometimes  what  is  obvious  to  many  of  us 

is  not  obvious  to  all  *  *  *  and  it  should  be. 

For  instance,  what  is  wilderness  and  what 

can  you  do  with  it?  Most  importantly,  what 

can  not  you  do  with  it? 


To  use  the  terminology  of  the  wilderness 
act  itself,  it  is  an  area  where  the  earth  and 
its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man.  where  man  himself  Is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain." 

Later  in  the  act.  ■•  *  *  there  shall  be  no 
temporary  road,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
motorized  equipment  or  motorboats.  no 
landing  of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  me- 
chanical transport  and  no  structure  or  in- 
stallation within  any  such  area." 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  itself  is  the  most 
stringent  set  of  rules  ever  to  be  applied  to 
any  public  lands  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
That  was  the  intention:  and  that  is  just  fine 
for  those  who  are  hearty  enough  to  back- 
pack in  and  backpack  out. 

But  we  should  also  remember  that  very 
few  Americans  can  afford  the  experience  of 
enjoying  a  true  wilderness— in  terms  of  the 
age  and  condition  of  health  necessary  to  get 
in  or  out:  or  the  wealth  in  equipment  or  pro- 
fessional helpers  to  get  around  those  physi- 
cal restrictions,  most  especially  the  restric- 
tion on  use  of  motorized  equipment.  The 
areas  we  create  for  the  enjoyment  of  Ameri- 
cans are  effectively  closed  off  to  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  If  we  tried  to  place  a 
de  facto  prohibition  on  any  other  public  fa- 
cility in  the  land,  we  would  be  in  the  court- 
house faster  than  you  could  say  wilderness. 
There  are  already  indications  that  the 
Gray  Panthers,  representing  Americas  el- 
derly community,  may  bring  suit  against 
this  government  based  on  their  denial  to  use 
of  the  millions  of  acres  of  public  land  now- 
designated  as  wilderness. 

Without  roads,  very  few  working  families 
will  find  opportunity  to  use  the  wilderness 
regions  we  are  creating  highly  prohibitive,  if 
possible  at  all.  As  recreational  areas,  wilder- 
ness is  the  worst  possible  designation  we 
could  offer.  Existing  studies  in  Oregon's  cur- 
rent wilderness  regions  show-  that  most  of 
the  visits  take  place  within  a  very  small  dis- 
tance of  existing  trails,  and  that  they  are 
far  from  being  used  to  capacity. 

Much  better  recreational  uses  are  made 
on  the  multipurpose  lands  available,  the  na- 
tional forests  and  parks,  where  sound  land 
management  practices  are  in  place. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  something  about 
the  visions  many  of  you  have  of  wilderness. 
The  most  common  conception  of  a  wilder- 
ness area  is  the  image  of  a  quiet  forest  with 
a  crystal-clear  stream  passing  through 
where  the  elk  and  the  deer  forage  undis- 
trubed.  Food  is  plentiful:  nature  provides 
bountiful  and  unchecked  good  for  all. 

That  pucture  is  not  any  more  true  wilder- 
ness than  most  of  the  other  Hollywood 
images  we  deal  with  every  day. 

True  wilderness— the  kind  you  want  to 
create  with  this  bill— is  untidy  at  best  and 
downright  savage  at  its  worst.  It  is  a  land  to' 
tally  outside  the  control  or  management  of 
mankind.  It  is  what  our  forefathers  tamed 
to  carve  a  great  nation.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  been  in  the  middle  of  true  wilderness 
can  tell  you  of  the  fury  of  nature  unleashed. 
Wilderness  is  totally  devoid  of  human 
management. 

And.  believe  it  or  not.  there  are  plenty  of 
places  when  human  management  can  be 
better  for  nature  than  nature  itself.  There 
is  no  better  place  to  demonstrate  that  fact 
than  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  John  Day 
River  area  proposed  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Within  the  208.000  acres  of  the  North 
Fork  area.  60  miles  from  the  U,S,  Gypsum 
Piberboard  plant  in  Pilot  Rock,  Oreg.. 
nature  has  been  given  virtual  free  reign 
except  where  Gypsum  plant  employees  have 


conducted  salvage  operations  since  1976.  In 
an  ever-widening  circle  around  the  plant. 
U.S.  Gypsum  has  been  cleaning  the  forests 
of  dead  and  dying  lodgepole  pine— timber 
killed  by  beetles,  primarily— and  ingeniously 
using  this  as  their  primary  raw  material. 

There  are  still  40.000  acres  of  lodgepole 
pine  left  to  be  harvested  in  the  North  Pork 
area:  enough  to  keep  the  plant  with  its  182 
employees  and  its  $3.5  million  annual  pay- 
roll the  town's  major  industry  for  years  to 
come. 

The  economic  penalties  that  the  town  of 
Pilot  Rock  (population;  1,400)  will  suffer  by 
placement  of  the  North  Fork  of  John  Day  ' 
in  wilderness  is  obvious.  Less  obvious  is  the 
penalty  that  nature  herself  will  impose  if 
wilderness  is  granted  here. 

The  lodgepole  has  been  there  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Every  year,  more  of  it  falls  to 
the  ground  where  it  rots  and  those  that 
have  not  fallen  yet  dries.  Both  present  very 
natural,  but  extremely  volatile  potential  for 
nature  unchecked. 

The  deadwood  that  rots,  particularly  in 
amounts  as  great  as  the  beetle-kills  provide, 
breed  infestation  and  disease.  Both  of  those 
conditions  can  quickly  spread  to  good 
timber  nearby,  in  or  out  of  wilderness. 

As  the  wood  dries,  it  provides  the  best  fuel 
found  in  the  world  for  fire.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  acre  of  lodgepole  pine  holds  the 
potential  of  up  to  100-tons  of  fuel,  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  ex- 
ploded in  World  War  II, 

Imagine  the  fire  that  can  be  created  with 
40.000  acres  of  that  fuel,  a  lightning  storm 
and  a  little  wind.  In  1961,  the  Bitter  Root 
National  Forest  in  Montana.  al.so  filled  with 
lodgepole  remaining  from  a  beetle-kill  In 
the  1930's.  burned  uncontrolled  for  10 
straight  days  before  weather  put  it  out.  It 
was  well  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to  put 
out, 

Lodgepole  stand  fires  burn  with  a  fierce 
intensity:  so  fierce,  in  fact,  that  it  destroys 
all  organic  materials  in  the  forest,  leaving 
behind  ashes  similar  to  those  created  with 
the  eruption  of  Mount  St,  Helens  which  not 
only  won't  sustain  life,  but  are  decidedly 
toxic. 

The  ashes  slip  into  streams,  causing  signif- 
icant fishkills. 

But  even  without  fire,  the  deadwood  often 
falls  into  those  same  streams  where  fish  mi- 
gration is  blocked,  water  quality  rapidly  de- 
teriorates and  soil  erosion  can  become  dev- 
astating. Where  it  falls  on  the  ground,  the 
undergrowth  that  feeds  the  rodents  that 
feed  the  big  game,  the  very  start  of  the  nat- 
ural food  chain,  is  killed. 

Human  management,  in  this  case  U.S. 
Gypsum,  clearing  away  the  potential  fuel  of 
fire  and  pestilence,  turns  out  to  be  better 
for  wildlife  than  nature  itself.  The  added 
bonus  is  obvious:  we  have  helped  nature  and 
created  jobs  for  ourselves  from  nature's 
waste  product. 

If  it  is  not  cleared  away,  the  North  Fork 
area  is  a  time-bomb  ticking  well  into  the 
next  century.  The  North  Pork  is  not  alone: 
the  same  beetle-kill  hit  many  of  Oregon's 
forests  and  roadless  areas  under  consider- 
ation here.  We  could  conceivably  designate 
them  as  wilderness  today  and  lose  them  to- 
morrow. Who  would  it  benefit  then? 

While  I  am  discussing  forest  management, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  what  happens  in  the 
best  of  circumstances:  when  there  is  no  fire 
and  no  infestation,  only  the  unchecked 
growth  of  forests  in  nature. 

Simply  said,  the  trees  grow  until  they 
grow   into  one   another  at   the  top.   They 
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create  a  dense  canopy  that  can  prevent  sun 
liKht  from  even  reaching  the  ground. 

At  that  point,  the  undergrowth  that  pro- 
vides nourishment  to  so  much  of  the  forest's 
wildlife  begins  to  disappear.  Then  the  wild- 
life begins  to  disappear,  or  at  the  very  least. 
to  need  more  and  more  acreage  to  sustain 
itself. 

The  myth  exists,  and  its  perpetuated,  that 
timber  harvests  necessarily  lead  to  the  de- 
struction and  displacement  of  all  that  is  nat- 
ural. Specifically,  you  will  hear  that  the 
steelhead  salmon  is  jeopardized  by  lumber- 
ing operations.  Wilderness  advocates  here 
today  will  point  to  the  reduced  catches  of 
steelhead  salmon  in  Oregon  and  tell  you  it 
is  the  result  of  big.  bad  timber  companies. 

Keep  in  mind  that  in  recent  years  the 
Alaskan  salmon  industry  has  taken  com- 
mand from  the  continental  U.S.  Pacific 
Northwest,  that  demand  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  for  the  product,  and  that  re- 
duced takes  in  Oregon  were  caused  by  deci- 
sions by  Oregon  producers. 

I  assure  you.  the  salmon  are  still  there 
even  after  years  of  lumbering  operations. 
They  have  managed  to  flourish  over  all 
these  years  and  we  expect  them  to  continue 
to  do  so,  most  often  with  improved  opportu- 
nity to  survive  because  of  the  management 
of  resources  by  humans. 

This  management,  by  the  way.  might  well 
surprise  you  in  its  efficiency.  This  Congress 
needs  to  realize  that  we  are  no  longer  the 
America  of  the  19th  century,  willing  to  buy 
today's  industrial  prosperity  by  cashing  in 
and  ravaging  tomorrows  resources. 

Today  s  forest  management  is  premised  on 
the  U.S.  Forest  Services  solid  resolution  to 
preserve  and  protect.  And  it  is  based  on  the 
timber  industry's  own  programs  for  timely 
and  planned  harvest,  in  the  knowledge  that 
what  they  do  not  protect  today  will  never 
produce  for  them  tomorrow. 

H.R.  1149  does  not  take  these  factors  into 
consideration.  Nor.  in  the  Coleman  Rim 
Area  of  Lake  County,  for  instance,  does  the 
bill  consider  that  the  wilderness  proposed 
includes  an  area  of  40  percent  high,  and  an 
additional  38  percent  very  high  yield  timber 
land.  In  the  same  county,  the  Fremont  Na- 
tional Forest  by  comparison,  is  rated  at  only 
28  percent  high  yield. 

I  asked  the  people  behind  me  to  give  me 
their  own  perspective  on  the  bill,  and  much 
that  I  have  noted  so  far  has  come  from 
their  painstaking  research  in  their  own 
home  areas.  Maybe  we  should  mention  what 
they  are  facing. 

Today.  fuii>  52  percent  of  the  State  of  Or- 
egon's land  is  owned  by.  controlled  by.  or 
managed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  there  are  vast  stretches  of  idle, 
roadless,  nearly  impassable  land.  But  it  is 
land  for  which  there  are  plenty  of  potential 
uses. 

Most  productive  of  those  uses  are  limber 
production  and  agricultural.  In  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State,  in  Wallowa 
County,  we.  meaning  the  U.S.  Government, 
have  already  set  asside  more  than  350.000 
acres  of  wilderness,  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
the  wilderness  region  in  the  entire  State 
and  fully  one-third  of  all  U.S.  forests  in  that 
county. 

1  should  not  need  to  remind  each  member 
of  this  committee  what  it  means  to  have 
land  on  Uncle  Sam's  tab.  It  means  no  prop- 
erty taxes,  nothing  to  help  build  and  main- 
tain roads  or  schools,  except  what  Uncle 
Sam  wants  to  toss  your  way.  It  means  every 
private  citizen  in  the  county  must  contrib- 
ute correspondingly  more  to  the  treasury  to 
keep  public  functions  underway. 


Now  it  is  time  to  talk  about  "fair  share" 
and  Jobs. 

The  Wallowa  County  designation  in  H  R. 
1149  would  immediately  take  one-sixth  of 
the  remaining  multiple-use  lands  in  the 
county  out  of  the  productive  reach  of 
Wallowa  County  residents. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  strin- 
gent Forest  Service  decisions  are  paring 
back  the  allowable  cut  in  productive  stands. 
A  recent  sale  in  the  La  Grande  Watershed, 
for  instance,  was  limited  to  only  58  million 
board  feet  sold  out  of  a  potential  of  118  mil- 
lion. 

While  there  is,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be.  speculation  about  how  many  jobs  will 
be  lost  to  the  wilderness  designations  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  we  can  provide  a  solid 
denial  of  the  claims  that  timber  jobs  can  be 
traded  for  tourism  and  recreation  jobs. 

Dr.  Frederick  Obermiller  of  Oregon  Stale 
University,  using  1981  economic  activity  sta- 
tistics for  Wallowa  County,  demonstrated 
the  myth  of  the  one-for-the-other  proposi- 
tions. Certainly,  if  any  county  will  benefit 
by  tourism  and  recreation  activity,  it  should 
be  a  county  with  as  high  a  concentration  of 
wildernes  as  Wallowa. 

But  Dr.  Obermiller  pointed  out  that  recre- 
ation income  ranked  a  distant  third  in  its 
contribution  to  the  economy.  Timber  ac- 
counted for  21.8  percent  of  the  County's 
income.  Farming  created  another  18.5  per- 
cent, and  recreation  and  tourism  brought  in 
only  6.4  percent  of  the  total. 

Just  as  certainly,  there  are  plenty  of  areas 
in  our  State  where  recreation  and  tourism 
contribute  significant  shares  to  the  local 
economy,  and  plans  are  underway  for  even 
more  of  those. 

But  one  of  the  longest  to  develop,  and 
today  one  of  the  most  promising,  the  Peli- 
can Butte  area  25  miles  northwest  of  Klam- 
ath Falls  which  was  to  be  a  downhill  ski 
area,  is  close  enough  to  proposed  wilderness 
that  access  through  or  near  closed  regions 
could  be  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  de- 
velopment. 

■Yet  another  developmental  promise,  in 
Union  County  where  hydroelectric  power  is 
being  newly  produced  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  share  with  adjacent  states,  access  to  dams 
vital  to  the  operation  stand  to  be  either  to- 
tally denied  or  limited  to  walk-in,  hand  tool 
.service. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  resource 
management,  it  is  vital  as  well  to  talk  about 
yet  another  resource  we  close  off  with  this 
wilderness  bill:  minerals. 

Since  1979.  the  prices  of  raw  minerals  in 
the  world  have  shot  sky  high  and  the  avail- 
ability of  many  has  dwindled  to  create  pre- 
mium markets.  The  need  for  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  industrial  and  strategic 
minerals,  has  created  a  rush  to  Oregon 
unlike  any  since  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Cascades.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tungsten, 
zinc,  nickel,  chromite.  diatomite.  mercury, 
even  uran-'im.  have  been  located  in  Oregon. 

But.  in  direct  opposition  to  existing  laws 
that  demands  full  geological  evaluation  of 
all  government  lands  for  vital  minerals,  you 
are  being  asked  here  to  turn  over  the  gate 
keys  to  1.2  million  acres  without  ever  having 
done  a  full  evaluation. 

Considering  that  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant minerals  we  use  today,  including  the 
strategic  chromium  we  are  forced  to  buy 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  foreign 
markets,  it  seems  folly  to  abandon  produc- 
tive mining  areas  such  as  the  Red  Buttes  of 
Jackson  and  Josephine  Counties  and  its 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  chromite  without 
even  a  thorough  study. 


Josephine  County  in  the  southwest  and 
Baker  County  in  the  northeast  both  hold  an 
average  of  more  than  one  active  mineral 
claim  per  square  mile,  the  highest  density  of 
activity  in  the  State,  yet  Red  Buttes  is  pro- 
posed for  lock-up  to  wilderness.  So  are 
strawberry,  north  and  south  areas  with  gold 
and  chromite  and  glacier  monument  areas. 

With  a  similar  disregard  for  the  extremely 
high  levels  of  investment  neces.sary  simply 
for  exploration  and  identification  of  critical 
mineral  deposits,  many  of  the  proposals  in 
H.R.  1149  which  don't  directly  settle  on  top 
of  mines  settle  so  clo.se  to  them  that  full  de- 
velopment will  be  an  impossible  chore. 

Members  of  the  committee,  the  perspec- 
tive I  have  tried  to  offer  here  today  can  all 
be  found,  individually  and  well-documented, 
in  the  testimony  of  the  Oregon  neighbors 
behind  me  here  today  who  have  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak.  I  urge  that 
you  carefully  review  the  work  they  have 
done,  and  that  you  pay  heed  to  the  need  to 
extensively  revise  this  bill  based  on  the 
common  sense  and  the  very  personal  and 
aommunity  concerns  they  share  with  us. 

Certainly,  their  findings  are  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  analyses  yet  provided 
to  the  Congress.  And  they  are  far  more  elo- 
quent than  any  of  my  attempts  to  compact 
them  in  my  limited  time  before  you  here 
today. 

These  are  the  people  who  must  live  with 
the  consequences  of  your  actions.  They 
have  come  here  in  the  spirit  of  reluctant 
compromi.se,  to  offer  some  rhyme  and 
reason  to  a  broadening  of  wilderness  in 
Oregon,  if  wilderness  must  be  broadened, 
rhe.r  documents  contain  restricted,  alterna- 
tive proposals  that  deserve.  I  believe,  to  be 
the  starting  point  for  any  final  Oregon  Wil- 
derness bill. 

I  ask  you  to  compare  their  cooperative  ap- 
proach with  any  other  you  see  or  hear 
today.  They  are  trying  to  help  in  a  realistic 
way,  by  offering  you  an  escape  from  the  all- 
or-nothing  attitude  on  either  side  of  this 
question.  They  deserve  the  greatest  atten- 
tion you  can  provide. 

By  way  of  summary,  though,  please  allow 
me  to  close  with' these  thoughts. 

First;  Not  enough  time,  study  or  effort 
has  been  invested  by  this  Congress  on  the 
question  of  the  economic  impact  of  this 
broad  bill.  If  you  cannot  say  how  much  it 
will  cost  in  jobs  or  human  anguish,  you 
cannot,  in  good  con.science,  approve  H.R. 
1149. 

Second:  There  is  no  compelling  reason  to 
rush  to  action  today.  'Ves.  there  is  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  every  resident  of 
Oregon  to  have  this  matter  settled.  But  not 
at  the  price  of  a  potentially  devastating 
quick  fix  with  such  a  lop-sided  re.solution. 

Third:  Not  all  natural  remedies  are  good; 
not  all  developmental  solutions  are  bad. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  extensive  good 
for  Nature  that  can  be  found  in  proper  land 
management;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
tensive potential  for  destruction  that  is 
Nature  in  her  times  of  wrath. 

Fourth:  All  of  the  tools  that  are  needed 
for  complete,  proper  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  every  one  of  these  wilderness  pro- 
posal areas  already  exist  with  the  Forest 
Service.  No  new  people  or  dramatically  in- 
novative plans  would  be  needed  to  make 
these  areas  recreationally  utilized  or  accessi- 
ble to  handicapped,  elderly  or  limited-vaca- 
tion time  families. 

Fifth:  A  fit  of  "environmentalism"  today 
may  cost  us  strategic  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources for  the  future  if  we  lock  more  than 


a  million  acres  away  in  a  vault   and  throw 
awav  the  key 

La-m  I  want  so  leave  you  with  a  thought 
that  romfN  from  an  old  western  fable.  It's 
something  that  you  ran  think  about  when 
the  ttmpiation  rolls  across  to  vote  with 
once  fa-shionable  trend.s  instead  of  rommon 
.st-n.s< 

The  fable  is  about  a  littie  bird,  winging 
.south  with  the  flock  for  the  winter. 

One  morning,  after  a  rest  from  his  long 
journey,  he  woke  to  find  that  it  had  turned 
bitter  cold  the  night  before  and  the  bird  wa.^ 
nearly  frozen  stiff 

As  he  lay  there,  close  to  death,  a  cowboy 
rode  by  on  a  cattle  drive.  Seeing  the  little 
bird  shivering  to  death,  he  picked  him  up 
and  stuck  him- right  up  to  the  beak-in  a 
fresh  and  steaming  cow  pie  The  cowboy 
then  rode  on  to  catch  up  with  the  herd. 

Well,  after  a  little  while,  the  warmth  of 
the  cow  pie  did  its  work.  The  little  bird 
started  to  regain  his  strength  And  he  was 
so  happy,  he  started  to  chirp  at  the  lop  of 
his  lungs. 

Not  far  away,  a  hungry  coyote  heard  the 
chirp.  He  followed  it  to  the  little  bird. 
plucked  him  from  the  cow  pie  and  ale  him. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  moral  to  the  story, 
just  ai  there  is  in  all  fables.  And  since  this  is 
an  Oregon  fable,  there  is  really  three 
morals. 

The  first  is:  Not  everybody  who  put  you  in 
the  pie  is  your  enemy. 

The  second  is:  Not  everybody  who  pull 
you  out  of  the  pie  is  your  friend. 

And  the  third,  very  important  moral  is: 
When  you  are  up  to  your  beak  in  it.  Do  not 
sing. 

All  is  not  as  it  might  first  appear. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
u  ith  you. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wiu--  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs,   for  October  24   and   25. 
on  account  of  district  bu.sine.s.'.. 


Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr-.^IcEwEN, 
Mr,  Thomas. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr,  Hyde. 

Mr.  Taylor  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:.* 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Britt, 


11  has  been  approved  under  that  act;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-431 ).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  H.R  4170.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  tax  reform,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-432).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  CiRANTED 

Bv    unanimous   consent,    permission 

to   address    the    House,    following    the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered.  wa.<  fzranted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Reidi  to  revise  and 
extend  tluir  remark:-  and  include  ex- 
iraneou.s  material;  > 

Mr    Annin/io.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoN/ALEZ,  for  M)  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glkkman.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MeCAM.;>ss»  to  revise 
and  extend  hi.-^  remarK;-  and  include 
i-xtraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bethune,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  25.  and  26. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1944  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine United  Slates  ship  Albacore  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  Association.  Incorporated,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
sixty-day  congressional  review  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1970.  An  act  to  limit  the  number  of 
legal  holidays  to  10;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By    unanimous   consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m",  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 24.  1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Theda  June  Davis;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-429).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H.R  1558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Allen  H.  Platnick;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-430).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
2036.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  all  reports  issued  or  relea.sed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  Sep- 
tember 1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S,C. 
719(h).  was  taken  frorn  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Consideration  of  H  R,  2848  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  extended  for  an 
additional  period  ending  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 31.  1983. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PEASE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R  3929  (Rept.  No. 
98-428).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  staling  in 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  a  drug  that 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

/Omitted  from  the  Record  of  October  20. 

1983! 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr, 
FuQUA.    Mr.    "youNG   of    Alaska.    Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 

KOGOVSEK.    Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr.    Wal- 

GREN.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr, 
Dymally.  and  Mr.  Gephardt): 
H.R.  4186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Critical  Materials  Council,  for  development 
of  a  continuing  and  comprehensive  national 
materials  policy,  for  programs  necessary  to 
carry  out  that  policy,  including  Federal  pro- 
grams of  advanced  materials  research  and 
technology,  and  for  innovation  in  basic  ma- 
terials industries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

[Submittea  October  21.  19831 
Bv  Mr.  CARPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  St 
Germain.    Mr.    Ridge.    Mr.    Cooper, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Ms.   Kaptur.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Patterson): 
H.R.  4187.  A  bill  to  require  depository  in- 
stitutions   to    disclose    to    their    customers 
their  practices  relating  to  the  availability  of 
funds  in  connection  with  check  deposits  and 
to  require  the  timely  payment  of  interest  on 
deposits  to  interest  bearing  accounts;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs 

By  Mr   CilLMAN 
H  R   4188.  A  bill  lo  regulate  and  to  prohib- 
it  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ. 
M.R.  4189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  in  eligi- 
bility for  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H:  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H  H    4  190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of   1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  end  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Sep- 
tember rather  than  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
October;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    of    California   (for 
himself.    Mr.    Batss,    Mr.    Dellums, 
Mr.  EcKART.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,    Mr.     Fazio,     Mr.     Frank.     Mr. 
Hughes.    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Leland. 
Mr    Morrison   of   Connecticut.    Mr. 
Ottincer,  Mr.  Ratchford.  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat: 
H.R.  4191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary   25.    1920,    commonly    known    as    the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  to  require  competitive 
bidding  for  leases  on  Federal  lands  with  oil 
or  gas  deposits,  to  require  diligent  explora- 
tion  for.   and  development   and  production 
of.  such  oil  or  gas  deposits:  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr     RITTER    (for    himself.    Mr 
Martin     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr  Walcren.  Mr 
Gregg.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.   Mr.   Young  of  Mis- 
souri.  Mr.   Boehlert.   Mr.   Lundine, 
Mr.     Dymali.y.     Mr.     Mineta.     Mr. 
DuRBiN.    Mr.    MacKay.    Mr.    Bliley. 
Mr.    Tallon,    Mr     Wolf,    and    Mr. 
ZscHAU): 
H.R.  4192.  A  bill  lo  establish  coordinated 
interagency     research     and     demonstration 
projects  for  improving  knowledge  and  use  of 
risk  assessment  by  those  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  regulatory  decisions  related 
to  the  protection  of  human  life,  health,  and 
the  environment,  and  lo  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  Board  of  Scientific 
Risk  Analysis  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
scientific  review  and  evaluation  of  risk  anal- 
yses made  by  Federal  agencies,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  risk  analyses  involving 
issues    of    chronic    health    hazards;    to    the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and  Ms. 

P^RRARO): 

H.R.  4193.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public  school  facilities  before  and  after 
school  hours  for  the  care  of  school-age  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SHARP: 
H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Vander- 
GRiFF.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Ralph 


M.    Hall.    Mr.    Brooks.    Mr     High 
tower.   Mr.   Gibbons.   Mr.   Guarini 
Mr.      Flippo.      Mr.      Jenkins,      Mr 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rancel 
Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Shan 
NON.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr.  Russo 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Ken 
nelly.    Mr.    Heftel   of    Hawaii.    Mr 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington): 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of  her  humani- 
tarian efforts  and  outstanding  contributions 
to   the   improvement   and   beautification   of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  allocate 
for  consultant  services  out  of  funds  current- 
ly available  to  such  committee  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  investiga- 
tions and  studies:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  Clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4195)  for  the  relief  of  Audun  Endestad. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  .spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R  29:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Fu(JUA,  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Badham.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Early.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2014:  Mr  Hayes  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2903:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr  Sunia.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tenne.ssee.  Mr  Guarini.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Hutto 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is. 

H.R.  3371;  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3420:  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  3775:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr   Porter. 

H.R.  3961:  Mr  Quillen. 

H.J.  Res.  215;  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 


ana. Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr  Howard.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Dincell, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Coelho.  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  384:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr, 
Frank.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  For 
SYTHE.  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs 
ScHROEDER.  Mrs.  BoxER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr 
ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Seiberlinc.  Mrs.  Kennelly 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Geja 
denson.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr 
Penny. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr 
Hughes.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr 
Weiss.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr,  Yatron.  Mr.  Schu 
MER.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr 
ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Ms 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr 
Feichan.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Cor 
RADA,  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  An 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Lundine,  Mr.  DeWinf.  Mr  Eckart.  and  Mr. 
Roe. 
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AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  R    1234 

By  Mr.  McNULTY: 
—Sec  U.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  have  force 
and  effect  on  September  30.  1990. 

By  Mr.  OXLEY: 
—Page  32.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert  the 
following: 

SKC.  «   KMPl.n^MK.M  tt  M\KK 

If  during  any  model  year  the  total  of  - 

( 1 )  the  number  of  individuals  employed  by 
a  vehicle  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  and 

(2)  the  number  of  individuals  engaged  in 
the  sales  in  the  United  States  of  motor  vehi- 
cles manufactured  by  such  manufacturer, 
exceeds  1.000.  sections  5  and  6  shall  not 
apply  to  such  manufacturer  during  such 
year. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

—  Page  32.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert  the 
following: 

SEl .  K.  RKl,  KCONUMY  STAM)ARI»  »  AIVKR 

Sections  5  and  6  shall  not  apply  to  any  ve- 
hicle manufacturer  during  any  model  year 
in  which  the  average  fuel  economy  for  the 
passenger  automobiles  manufactured  by  the 
manufacturer  meet  the  average  fuel  econo- 
my standard  prescribed  by  section  502  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  2002). 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


(Legislative  day  of  Moudai/.  October  17.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thi'rmonD'. 

!'!•  ■•.  Vf;R 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  peace,  give  us  a  vision  for 
unity  in  the  Senate.  We  do  not  ask  for 
uniformity,  for  diversity  is  the  essence 
of  unity.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  ex- 
traordinary diversity  of  the  Senate: 
one  hundred  individual  agendas.  State 
and  regional  agenda.s.  private  agendas 
of  groups  and  organizations,  plus  un- 
numbered personal  agendas  of  con- 
stituents. Thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  a 
system  which  works  at  all  under  such 
circumstances. 

Gracious  Father,  we  have  been 
through  a  difficult  experience  which 
aggravated  regional  differences, 
arou.sed  deepest  emotions.  and 
strained  personal  relationships.  We 
know  that  divide  and  destroy  is  a  clas- 
sic enemy  tactic.  Help  us  not  to  capitu- 
late to  such  a  destructive  force.  Know- 
ing that  alienation  is  the  root  of  sin 
and  evil,  we  ask  for  grace  to  take  seri- 
ously our  personal  relationships.  Help 
us  to  respect  our  differences,  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  love,  and  to  find 
health  and  wholeness  as  a  body  which 
will  empower  the  Senate  as  a  mighty 
force  for  unity  and  peace  in  a  nation 
that  is  divided  and  alienated.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
peace,  incarnate  hive.  Amen. 


will  get  out  accordingly.  So  I  hope  we 
can  finish  that  bill  in  3  or  4  hours  and 
be  out  of  here  in  early  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  under  the  standing  order 
may  be  reserved  for  his  use  at  any 
time  during  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  ob,iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eon.sent  that  I  may  reserve 
I  minute  of  my  time,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  my  time.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  minority  leader  has  no 
immediate  need  for  his  time  under  the 
standing  order.  His  time  has  already 
been  reserved,  by  unanimous  consent. 
for  use  by  him  at  any  time  during  this 

day. 

I  yi(»ld  back  my  remaining  time,  and 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  execute  the  order 
for  morning  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


for  not  more  than  1  minute  each  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  discission  of  the 
special  order  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
now  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  his  special  order. 


SENATE  SCHFDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  plus  a  special  order  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill  at  the 
close  of  morning  busine-ss. 

I  have  no  further  remarks  to  make 
during  the  leader  time,  except  to  say 
that  I  do  not  anticipate  asking  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  anything  other 
than  the  appropriation  bill  today.  If 
we  can  finish  that  in  good  time,  we 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
Wilson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  morning  business  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  one  Senator  may  be  on  his 
way  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  5  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

DOMENICI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  accommodating  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 


RECONCILIATION.  DEFICITS. 
AND  THE  DANGERS  AHEAD 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  a  matter  that  I 
have  considered  for  some  time  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  confronting 
Congress,  the  projected  huge  deficits 
this  year  and  the  years  ahead  and  the 
apparent  paralysis  in  Congress  on  the 
deficit  issue. 

During  the  past  3  months,  I  have  re- 
mained deliberately  silent  on  this 
issue,  waiting  to  see  how  Congress 
would  handle  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions issued  by  this  body  several 
months  ago  in  connection  with  the 
first  budget  resolution  passed  earlier 
this  year.  As  we  near  the  final  phase 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  discuss  both  deficits  and  the 
apparent  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  guilty,  to  the 
charge  that  I  have  been  persistent  and 
perhaps  tiresome  on  this  question.  I 
have  been  warning  the  country  and 
mv  colleagues  of  the  problem  since  the 
laie  spring  of  1981.  I  fear  that  I  may 
have  cried  'wolf'  too  often.  A  new 
school  of  thought  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing that  current  deficits  do  not  matter 
and  that  future  deficits  will  simply 
evaporate  in  the  heat  of  a  recovering 

economy. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  some  in  the 
political  world  have  apparently 
washed  their  hands  of  the  trouble- 
some problem  of  deficits.  After  all,  de- 
spite what  I  have  been  saying  for  the 
past  3  years,  the  economy  is  recover- 
ing, people  are  going  back  to  work,  and 
inflation   remains   relatively   low.   Re- 
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cently,  an  economist  writing  in  a  na- 
tional newspaper  proudly  stated  that 
large  deficits  will  not  endanger  the  re- 
covery. If  John  Maynard  Keyes  came 
back  from  the  shades  to  visit  America 
today,  he  would  probably  exclaim  that 
the  deficits  we  are  now  running  hold 
very  little  short-run  danger,  that  the 
United  States  was  properly  priming 
the  pump  through  large  deficits  in 
order  to  spur  the  economy  out  of  the 
recession,  a  bad  recession,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  past  half  century. 
and  that  deficits  will  disappear  once 
the  economy  reaches  full  employment. 
I  regret  to  say  that  if  he  came  back 
from  the  shades  and  said  that,  I  would 
respond  by  saying,  "nonsense." 

These  deficits  are  not  going  to  disap- 
pear once  the  economy  hits  full  em- 
ployment. Deficits  are  imbedded  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  Federal  budget. 
They  will  not  simply  go  away.  They 
are  a  major  problem.  Even  if  the  un- 
employment rate  were  6  percent 
throughout  this  period,  the  structural 
deficit  for  fiscal  .vt-ar  1984  would  be 
over  $110  billion  rising  to  more  than 
$140  billion  in  fiscal  yar  1986.  even 
with  a  consistent  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment and  with  rather  significant  con- 
sistent growth.  And  no  economic  fore- 
cast projects  unemployment  to  reach 
levels  of  6  percent  anytime  soon. 

Large  deficits  continuing  over  the 
next  several  years  mean  either  a  rekin- 
dling of  inflation,  which  we  have  la- 
bored so  mightly  to  stamp  out.  or  a 
return  to  the  high  interest  rate,  high 
unemployment  catastrophe  of  the 
recent  past.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing, in  my  mind,  is  when  we  will  pay 
the  piper. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  seem  to  have  the  notion 
that  the  deficit  dilemma  may  be  avoid- 
ed until  after  the  election  next  No- 
vember. I  am  not  comforted  by  the 
thought.  Indeed,  it  worries  me  greatly. 
We  cannot  wait  that  long  to  put  into 
place  credible  policies  that  will  insure 
that  as  the  economy  recovers,  deficits 
will  move  steadily  lower. 

I  am  warned  by  any  number  of  well- 
meaning  persons  that  nothing  will 
happen  before  the  November  elec- 
tions. After  all.  this  line  of  thought 
goes,  the  battles  for  the  White  House 
and  control  of  the  Senate  will  preclude 
any  bipartisan,  constructive  action. 
Therefore,  to  even  urge  action  now  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  I  am  told, 
for  the  choices  appear  so  difficult,  the 
political  risks  loom  so  large,  that  we 
must  simply  gamble  that  the  economy 
will  hold  together  until  we  can  attend 
to  it  after  next  fall. 

I  use  the  word  "gamble"  deliberate- 
ly, for  that  is  what  we  will  be  doing  if 
we  fail  to  act  now.  And.  indeed,  there 
may  be  some  who  desire  to  gamble.  I 
suggest  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  they 
should  do  so  with  the  full  range  of 
facts  and  full  knowledge  of  what  the 
gamble  is  all  about.  I  submit  we  will  be 


gambling  with  our  Nations  economy, 
the  most  significant  thing  that  we 
have  to  offer  to  our  citizens  and  to  the 
world  as  a  test  of  the  greatest  econom- 
ic system  that  people  have  ever  lived 
under. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  cannot 
gamble  with  the  Nation's  economic 
future.  I  believe  we  ought  to  act  now. 
Failure  to  act  will  not  only  persuade 
Americans  of  all  ideologies  that  we  are 
impotent,  but  will  also  jeopardize  the 
hard-won  gains  of  the  past  few  years. 

Less  than  1  year  ago,  speaking  of  the 
budget  debate.  I  wrote  that  we  could 
well  face  gridlock  in  the  Congress.  I 
must  admit,  on  most  issues  we  have 
not.  But  on  the  issue  of  deficits  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  believe  we  are 
dangerously  clo.se  to  that  gridlock 
right  now.  The  deadline  for  meeting 
reconciliation  has  been  delayed  twice: 
it  is  now  set  for  October  31.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  almo.st  impossible  to  get 
a  further  delay. 

On  the  Senate  side,  three  commit- 
tees have  complied  by  responding  to 
reconciliation  with  legislation  that 
would  save  about  $10  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  await  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  also  been  instructed  by  the 
Congress  to  reduce  spending  and  to 
raise  taxes. 

If  all  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions were  to  be  abided  by,  and  if  the 
appropriation  bills  slay  within  budget, 
then  we  will  have  shaved  approximate- 
ly $110  billion  off  the  baseline  deficits 
for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
With  these  actions,  we  predicted  in 
the  budget  resolution  that  maximum 
deficits  would  be  $170  billion  in  fiscal 
1984.  $156  billion  in  fiscal  1985,  and 
$127  billion  in  fi.scal  1986. 

Those  who  continually  say: 

We  don't  know  how  to  predict.  Things  will 
be  different.  We  aren't  measuring  the  right 
kind  of  velocity  and  different  activities  in 
the  economy. 

They  are  just  wrong. 

If  we  fail  to  act.  the  deficits  in  these 
years  would  be  $183,  $184.  and  $196 
billion,  respectively.  Clearly,  full  com- 
pliance with  reconciliation  and  the 
budget  resolution  would  leave  us  short 
of  where  we  want  to  be— a  balanced 
budget  in  good  time.  But  such  compli- 
ance would  give  us  a  chance  of  moving 
toward  balance  with  credibility,  with 
further  reforms  and  savings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  further  reforms  and 
savings  will  never  occur  until  we  make 
some  giant,  significant  bite  in  this 
enormous  deficit,  such  as  the  $110  bil- 
lion reduction  prescribed  in  the  recon- 
ciliation and  budget  resolution. 

I  personally  belie\  in  addition,  that 
deficits  much  lower  than  these  can 
occur,  if  we  can  spur  additional  growth 
and  speed  up  our  fight  against  unem- 
ployment. For  example,  if  real  growth 
were  only  1  percentage  point  higher 
next  year  than  the  5.3  percent  we 
project  in  the  budget  resolution— and 


that  is  5.3  percent  annual  growth,  not 
what  we  are  reading  about  in  the 
paper.  7.9  percent  growth  month  over 
month— if  real  growth  turned  out  to 
be  6.3  percent— and  there  are  some 
who  say  it  will— that  would  be  rather 
significant,  solid,  healthy  growth. 

Incidentally,  if  it  occurred  for  2 
years  in  a  row.  it  would  be  only  the 
second  time  that  has  occurred  since 
the  Second  World  War.  But.  nonethe- 
less if  it  occurred,  the  deficits  in  1984 
would  be  $10  billion  to  $12  billion 
lower  and  correspondingly  lower  in 
1985  and  1986.  Further,  if  the  unem- 
ployment rate  were  1  full  percentage 
point  lower  than  what  we  projected- 
we  projected  8.9  percent- the  deficit 
would  be  approximately  $20  billion  to 
$25  billion  lower. 

But  I  remind  my  friends  in  the 
Senate  that  in  order  to  get  that  unem- 
ployment figure  down  that  1  full  per- 
cent, growth  would  have  to  be  more 
than  the  6.3  percent  that  I  have  just 
speculated  might  occur.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  get  down  to  6,  I  believe  the 
growth  rate  would  have  to  be  some- 
thing like  3  full  percentage  points 
more  for  2  con.secutive  years. 

But.  our  present  paralysis  on  deficits 
threatens  such  great  economic  gains. 
Despite  4'.  years  of  no  real  growth  in 
the  economy,  incredibly  we  now  .seem 
willing  to  risk  lower  growth  or  high 
unemployment  because  we  will  not 
curb  the  Government's  appetite  for 
funds  in  the  credit  market. 

In  short,  things  can  be  better  than 
we  project,  if  we  get  deficits  on  a  lower 
path:  things  will  be  worse  than  we 
project  if  we  remain  paralyzed. 

Let  me  talk  bluntly.  If  we  persist  in 
our  current  fiscal  course,  we  face  an 
inevitable  clash  with  monetary  policy 
that  will  send  either  interest  rates  or 
inflation  rates  up,  possibly  to  levels 
still  higher  than  we  have  already  seen. 
This  is  a  major  risk  to  the  current  re- 
covery and  one  that  we  cannot  pru- 
dently ignore.  In  the  words  of  Chair- 
man Volcker  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Thursday: 

The  rurrcni  prospect  that  federal  budget 
deficits  will  remain  exceptionally  large  into 
the  indefinite  future  is  a  major  factor  prop- 
ping up  interest  rates  and  continues  to  pose 
a  serious  risk  to  the  stability  of  financial 
markets  in  the  future,  threatening  the  bal- 
ance and  ultimate  sustainability  of  the  re- 
covery Itself.  We  are  in  a  testing  period.  It  is 
well  within  our  capacity  to  p?ss  the.se  tests. 
But  it  will  take  a  positive  approach,  not  a 
wail  and  see  attitude. 

I  cannot  state  the  problem  better  or 
more  succinctly  than  has  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  have 
merely  stated  it  differently.  This  Con- 
gress needs  to  implement  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  it  has  issued  to 
itself.  What  was  so  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed in  the  House  and  what  passed, 
albeit  with  difficulty,  here  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  now  seems 
almost    unattainable,    and    we    voted 


that  in  just  a  few  months  ago.  I  will 
not  speculate  about  the  reasons  for 
what  appears  to  be  dramatically 
changed  views  about  the  budget  the 
Congress  pa.ssed  earlier.  Rather.  I  will 
.simply  say  the  best  thing  this  Con- 
K'ress  can  do  right  now  is  pa.ss  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  that  it  has  ordered. 

I  have  considered  during  the  past  3 
months  a  variety  of  alternatives  if  a 
reconciliation  bill  cannot  be  construct- 
ed and  passed  by  Congress.  These  al- 
ternatives all  are  mixed  attractions. 
None  can  cure  Congress  of  its  reluc- 
tance and  procrastination.  None  can 
relieve  Congre.ss  of  its  duly  to  set  a 
workable  fiscal  policy.  And,  none  of 
them  are  likely  to  reduce  deficits  more 
dramatically,  or  more  quickly,  than  a 
forthright  compliance  with  the  budget 
resolution  and  its  reconciliation  in- 
structions which  Congress  imposed  on 
itself. 

First,  it  may  be  time  for  Congress  to 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  line-item  veto  power  over  ap- 
propriations bills  or  enhanced  rescis- 
sion powers  or  both.  These  enhanced 
powers,  aside  from  the  potential  con- 
stitutional or  institutional  objections, 
would  give  the  President  authority 
over  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
budget,  if  one  assumes  only  the  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs  are  con- 
trolled, or  less  than  half  the  budget  if 
defense  appropriations  are  also  added 
in.  So.  such  enhanced  rescission  or 
line-item  veto  power  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  panacea. 

Second.  I  have  considered  giving  the 
President  increased  power  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  that  occur  under  current  lav, 
in  entitlement  programs.  Such  power 
could  be  subject  to  congressional  over- 
ride through  a  majority  or  superma- 
jorily  vote,  but  in  emergency  situa- 
tions it  would  allow  the  President  to 
have  a  hand  in  recommending  smaller 
COLA  increases  if  trust  fund  solvency 
or  economic  conditions  warranted 
such  action  on  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary basis.  This  notion,  too.  promises 
no  miracles.  Congress  could  routinely 
override  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion if  it  so  chose,  or  a  President  could 
simply  refuse  to  act.  leaving  us  no 
better  off  than  now. 

Third,  I  have  considered  the  notion 
of  a  'sumil"  conference  on  the  budget, 
as  proposed  by  some  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  idea 
has  merit.  It  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  confronting  us, 
and  it  recognizes  that  we  need  biparti- 
san agreement  to  solve  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  such  a 
summit  could  disintegrate  into  the 
same  kind  of  partisan  bickering  that 
doomed  the  1982  "gang  of  17"  initia- 
tive, of  which  I  was  a  part  and  which 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wa^ 
a  part.  Nevertheless.  I  do  not  reject 
the  summit  conference  idea  out  of 
hand.  I  simply  believe  that  the  solu- 


tions such  a  conference  would  be 
likely  to  recommend,  if  it  could 
achieve  a  consensus  for  action  at  all. 
are  solutions  already  well-known  to  all 
of  us  who  deal  with  the  Federal 
budget  and  its  dynamics. 

Finally.  I  have  thought  about  the 
proposal  to  have  a  bipartisan  national 
commission  on  deficits  and  the  Feder- 
al budget.  This  idea  is  gaining  some 
favor,  in  part  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  that  lie  behind  the  summit  con- 
ference proposal.  Such  a  commission, 
if  it  were  broad  enough,  might  be  one 
way  to  energize  Congress  into  action. 
And  such  a  commission  might  be  able 
to  avoid  some  of  the  parli.san  tension 
that  a  summit  could  entail.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  too  early  to  endorse  such  a 
commission  for  one  simple  reason:  The 
people's  elected  "commission,  "  the 
Congress,  is  still  in  session  and  has  or- 
dered its  committees  to  produce  solu- 
tions that  mirror  the  .solutions  such  a 
commission  would  likely  produce. 

Therefore.  I  once  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committees  as 
they  struggle  to  meet  their  reconcilia- 
tion requirements.  I  hope  that  all  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  its  reconciliation  instructions, 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  will 
vote  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  to 
sustain  the  responses  of  the  commit- 
tees to  these  instructions.  We  need  no 
striking  changes  in  relationships  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress, 
we  need  no  summit  conference,  we 
need  no  commi-ssion.  if  we  simply  act 
now  on  the  budget  before  us. 

If  we  cannot  act,  if  we  choose  to 
gamble  with  the  Nation's  economy, 
then  I  will  have  to  review  my  position, 
and  il  may  well  be  that  I  will  support 
some  or  all  of  the  ideas  I  have  men- 
tioned today,  or  that  I  will  try  to  de- 
velop some  other  approach.  Until 
then,  however.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  my  colleagues  as  they 
work  to  meet  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions now  in  force. 

We  must  break  the  paralysis  that 
now  afflicts  us.  No  commission,  no 
summit,  no  enhanced  Presidential 
powers  can  really  do  it  for  us.  We 
ought  to  do  it  ourselves. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr   BAKER  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
maiority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
until  10  minutes  after  10  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i>  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  discussed  this  with  him 
before  his  speech  was  made.  What  I 
am  about  to  say  will  be  no  surprise  to 
him  and  I  am  sure  not  to  most  of  my 
colleagues. 


I  agree  with  him.  virtually  with 
every  word  that  he  has  just  said. 

There  are  raging  arguments  not  on 
this  floor  but  away  from  this  floor  in 
offices,  conference  rooms,  and  commit- 
tees, about  what  we  ought  to  do  about 
the  deficits,  all  the  way  from  nothing 
to  surtaxes,  to  sales  taxes,  to  bigger 
taxes,  and  goodness  knows  what  el.se. 

There  are  strong  views  about  what 
we  ought  to  do  on  spending,  whether 
we  have  saved  too  much,  whether  we 
can  save  any  more  or  a  lot. 

I  will  tell  you.  1  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  solve  those  issues  between 
now  and  November  18.  when  I  expect 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn  sine  die 
for  this  session. 

That  does  not  leave  anything.  Mr. 
President,  except  the  recommendation 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  which  the 
chairman  has  just  stated.  Why  not  do 
what  we  said  we  would  do  in  the  reso- 
lution? 

I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in 
the  Senate,  who  does  such  an  extraor- 
dinary job.  1  recognize  the  problems 
he  has.  I  am  sympathetic  and  I  am 
supportive.  He  has  problems  not  only 
within  his  own  committee  but  in  both 
caucuses,  and  maybe  even  outside  this 
Chamber. 

But.  Mr.  President.  1  know  that  he. 
too.  has  a  similar  concern  and  that  he 
feels  we  need  to  move  on  something. 

I  recommend  and  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  speech  just  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
simply  at  least  to  put  il  more  in  focus. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  leader  have  an  addi- 
tional minute  that  he  can  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  the  re- 
marks he  has  just  made.  I  want  to 
make  two  observations.  Nothing  in  my 
speech  was  intended  to  be  anything 
but  a  compliment  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  has  done  a  marvelous,  outstanding 
job  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Second,  nothing  was  intended  as 
anything  but  a  compliment  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  il  works  its 
way:  10  of  the  13  appropriations  bills 
have  been  completed  and  are  going  to 
be  signed  by  the  President,  including 
the  first  in  6  years  on  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  largest  direct  ap- 
propriations account  we  have. 

That  means  that  as  far  as  the  appro- 
priated accounts  are  concerned,  not 
only  is  the  budget  resolution  in  order 
but  the  President  has  generally  agreed 
with  those  expenditures  by  either 
signing  or  agreeing  to  sign  the  bill. 

So  what  we  have  left  to  do  is  only 
what  the  instructions  in  reconciliation 
prescribe. 
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Mr  HAKF-:R  N!:  {Resident,  if  the 
Sfnaior  uiil  Mtlii.  I  agree,  and  I 
should  ha\c  rntiit  mned  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  stand  in  awe  of 
that  committee.  Senator  Hatfield  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
done  thinK.s  that  I  thought  could 
nt'vtr  bf  (lone  in  the  time  they  have 
done  thtni.  in  reporting  and  passing 
the  appropriations  bills.  Senator  Hat- 
field's tenure  a.s  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  already  his- 
toric He  has  done  such  an  extraordi- 
nary job. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  W,i.shington. 

Tht  PKKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMANi.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  commend  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  think 
he  has  proposed  the  only  course  of 
action  which  is  appropriate  or,  for 
that  matter,  safe  for  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  its  fiscal  and  politi- 
cal policies  during  the  course  of  the 
next  year  before  the  elections  of  1984. 

It  has  become  clear  that  neither  the 
White  House  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  take  the  lead  in  reduc- 
ing deficits  significantly  and  realisti- 
cally. It  falls  to  the  Senate  to  exercise 
leadership  in  an  area  of  supreme  na- 
tional importance,  and  Senator  Do- 
MENicis  proposal  is  movement  in  this 
direction.  It  would  be  best  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  lead  this  fight,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  to  proceed  without 
his  active  support  if  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  time  for  action  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit is  now.  The  strength  of  the  current 
economic  recovery  makes  a  more  re- 
strained fiscal  policy  appropriate  at 
this  time,  quite  apart  fr^jm  the  long- 
run  desirability  of  reducing  the  deficit. 
But  even  more  importantly,  the  conse- 
quences of  delay  are  harsh.  If  we  defer 
action  on  reducing  the  deficit  until 
after  the  1984  elections,  then  the 
probable  result  will  be  that  rising  in- 
terest rates,  or  a  reignition  of  infla- 
tion, or  both,  will  stall  the  economic 
recovery.  Not  only  will  this  increase 
the  deficit  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  will 
also  make  it  much  more  difficult  to 
take  the  required  corrective  action  in 
the  form  of  a  less  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  at  that  future  date. 

At  the  time  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  the  prevailing  fear 
was  that  the  recovery  was  so  fragile 
that  it  would  stall  in  late  1983.  Recent 
economic  indicators— most  especially, 
the  unexpectedly  high  real  GNP 
growth  rate  reported  yesterday  by  the 
Commerce  Department  for  the  third 
quarter,  and  signs  that  it  will  again  be 
strong  in  the  fourth  quarter— tell  ils 
that  such  fears  should  not  continue  to 
govern  our  budget  debate. 


The  current  strength  of  the  econom- 
ic recovery,  proper  fiscal  theory,  and 
practice,  and  the  political  necessity  of 
passing  a  measure  which  will  not  draw 
a  Presidential  veto,  mean  that  we 
must  look  not  only  at  tax  increases, 
but  also  at  spending  restraint.  Last 
month  I  commended  Senators  Dan- 
FORTH  and  BoREN  for  their  proposal  to 
restrain  cost-of-living  allowance 
growth,  a  politically  sensiti\e  but 
public-spirited  proposal.  In  the  same 
vein.  I  applaud  Senator  Domenicis 
willingness  to  consider  rescission 
reform  as  a  spending  control  measure. 

Rescission  reform  is  desirable  not 
only  politically,  but  also  purely  on  its 
merits.  The  present  system  of  execu- 
tive rescissions,  under  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  specifically 
approve  rescission  requests  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  take  effect,  is  tailor 
made  to  permit  spending  by  default.  A 
procedural  change  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  overturn  a  rescission 
request,  or  which  extends  rescission 
authority  in  clearly  defined  ways  to 
congressionally  authorized  compo- 
nents of  entitlement  programs,  would 
not  represent  an  attack  on  the  author- 
ity of  Congress.  It  would,  however, 
create  a  valuable  spending  control 
tool. 

In  summary.  Senator  Domenici  has 
proposed  a  balanced  approach  to  our 
most  serious  economic  problem— the 
large  Federal  budget  deficits.  Adop- 
tion of  this  program  will  improve  the 
prospects  for  the  recovery  by  reducing 
Government  credit  demands,  and 
hence  reducing  the  real  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  will  also  send  a  clear  message  to 
lenders  and  borrowers  in  the  business 
community,  who  now  are  forming 
their  inflationary  expectations  in  the 
belief  that  Congress  will  fail  to  deal 
with  the  deficits,  that  such  expecta- 
tions are  ill  founded.  Reducing  these 
inflationary  expectations  will  create 
downward  pressure  on  nominal  inter- 
est rates. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, this  proposal  is  a  step  toward 
freeing  up  additional  resources  to  be 
used  for  productive  investment,  adding 
to  our  children's  welfare.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  Senator  Domenicis 
proposal  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE.  A 
TOUGH  MINDED  REALISTIC 
MILITARY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
every  poll,  every  State  referendum, 
every  town  meeting  shouts  out  loud 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  a  mutual,  verifiable 
nuclear  arms  freeze  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Who  still  opposes  the  freeze 
and  why?  Look  around.  Many,  maybe 
most  Members  of  this  body  oppose  the 
freeze.  So  does  President  Reagan. 
Frankly,    it    is   beyond    this  Senator's 


understanding  how  any  human  being 
who  really  understands  the  collossal 
destructive  power  of  the  nuclear  arse- 
nal of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  could  oppose  a  freeze  on 
the  basis  that  I  describe. 

First,  that  it  is  mutual.  This  means 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  would  agree  to  con- 
form to  the  limitations  on  nuclear 
arms  specified  in  the  agreements; 

Second,  that  it  is  verifiable.  This 
means  that  both  sides  would  have  suf- 
ficient means  of  monitoring  the  activi- 
ty of  the  other  .so  that  both  sides 
could  be  assured  that  the  other  was 
abiding  by  the  agreement. 

How  could  anyone  oppose  a  freeze 
on  nuclear  arms  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed'? Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conclu- 
sion that  very  few  persons  would 
oppose  the  freeze  if  it  were  mutual 
and  verifiable,  except  on  two  grounds: 

First,  that  we  simply  cannot  assure 
the  American  people  that  we  can.  in 
fact,  verify  the  compliance  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Many  Americans  believe  that  if 
the  Russians  could  get  away  with 
cheating  on  such  a  treaty,  they  would 
do  so.  Well.  Mr.  President,  most  of  us 
who  favor  the  freeze  do  not  trust  the 
Russians.  Certainly.  I  do  not.  But  we 
do  believe  we  can  make  the  treaty  ef- 
fectively verifiable.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  if  the  Russians  vio- 
late the  treaty  wo  will  know  it.  And  we 
will  be  able  to  renounce  the  treaty  and 
resume  our  own  nuclear  arms  activity 
in  ample  time  to  maintain  our  rough 
nuclear  parity  and  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent.  Is  that  just  a  naive, 
wistful  hope?  Or  is  it  realistic? 
Answer:  It  is  realistic.  For  instance,  as 
knowledgeable  a  verification  and  intel- 
ligence expert  as  William  Colby,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  so  enthusiastically 
favors  the  nuclear  freeze.  He  is  devot- 
ing much  of  his  life  to  working  for  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  challenge  any  Senator 
to  identify  anyone  who  has  a  more 
thorough  or  competent  background  in 
our  intelligence  capability  or  in  the 
military  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
than  William  Colby.  Last  spring  he  as- 
sured the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  with  our  satellites  we 
could  certainly  detect  any  significant 
violation  of  the  freeze  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  do  so  with  ample  time  for 
us  to  take  the  necessary  action  for  our 
own  security.  Many  other  military  ex- 
perts agree  with  Colby. 

The  second  argument  against  the 
freeze  is  that  it  is  too  early.  It  is  that 
we  should  not  negotiate  until  we  first 
catch  up  with  the  Russians  in  nuclear 
capability.  If  we  agree  now  we  will 
suffer  a  significant  and  serious  disad- 
vantage that  we  will  have  to  live  with, 
for  many  years.  So  any  reduction  ne- 
gotiations will  come  from  a  base  that 
strongly  favors  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  view  is  simply  wrong.  Few 


per.sons  \«.}io  have  looked  indepth  at 
the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  and  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  contend  that  the  Soviet 
Union  IS— overall  — ahead  of  us  in  ef- 
fective nuclear  armed  power.  They, 
indeed,  have  .some  advantatres.  But  we 
have  offsetting  advantage.'-.  Seventy 
percent  of  I  heir  nuclear  capability  is 
ba.sed  on  fixed,  immobile  mi.s.siles. 
These  have  the  advantage  of  massive 
megatonnage.  throw-weight,  and  supe- 
rior accuracy.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
they  are  highly  vulnerable.  Why?  Bc- 
cau.se  they  are  immobile  and  fixed.  In 
effect  Soviet  missiles  representing  the 
lions  share  of  their  nuclear  power  are 
sitting  ducks.  The  U.S.  disadvantage  is 
that  our  mi.ssiles  do.  indeed,  have  less 
megatonnage.  le.ss  throw-weight,  les."; 
accuracy  because  they  are  not  immo- 
bile and  land  based.  Our  advantage  is 
that  7,5  percent  of  our  mis.siles  are  vir- 
tually invulnerable.  Why''  Becau.se 
U.S.  missiles  are  on  bombers  and  m 
submarines.  We  can  deliver  more  than 
twice  the  payload  of  nuclear  weapon.s 
on  the  Soviet  Union  than  they  can  de- 
liver on  our  country.  If  they  should 
attack  us  we  could  and  would  hold 
their  cities  hostage,  and  contrary  to 
much  public  opinion,  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation is  much  more  concentrated  and 
therefore  more  vulnerable  than  the 
American  population.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  an  .•\merican  military  expert  who 
>avs  he  would  trade  our  nuclear  armed 
po.Mtion  for  liie  ooviei's.  So  this  is  the 
tiriK^  to  negotiate. 

But   Mr.   President,   many   critics  of 
the     freeze    somehow     associate     the 
freeze   with   the   view   that   we   would 
disarm  unilaterally.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  confusion.  Some  support- 
ers of  the  frt^eze  do.  indeed,  hold  that 
view.  But  most  of  us  who  support  the 
freeze  emphatically  do  not.  Not  only 
would  we  not  di.sarm  unilaterally,  we 
favor   vigorous   nuclear   arms   testing. 
production,  and  deployment  up  until 
we     negotiate     a     mutual,     verifiable 
freeze.    Consider    that    this    year   the 
House    of    Representatives    voted    for 
the  freeze  by  a  2  to  1  majority.  The 
same  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the 
freeze   then   turned   around   and  sup- 
ported a  massive  buildup  of  our  nucle- 
ar arsenal.  Were  they  inconstituent? 
Ab.solutcly   not.   Frankly.   I   see   abso- 
lutely nothing  contradictory  with  that 
posture.    In    fact.    I    fully    share    it.    I 
happen  to  oppose  the  MX.  the  BIB, 
the  neutron  bomb.  On  the  other  hand 
I  favor  building  and  deploying  the  new 
Trident  submarine  which  would  carry 
devastating    nuclear    mi.ssiles.    I    favor 
the  new  D-5  nuclear  hard  target  kill 
missile  which  the  Trident  would  carry. 
Is  this  a  contradiction?  No:  I  oppose 
some  nuclear  weapons  because  I   be- 
lieve they  are  ineffective  and  a  waste 
of  money.  The  MX  is  a  stationary  sit- 
ting  duck   that    would   not   survive   a 
Russian  attack.  The  B-IB  is  no  signifi- 
cant   improvement    on    the    B-52.    It 
could  not  get  through  the  heavily  de- 


fensed  airspace  of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
The  neutron  bomb  would  give  us 
meager  advantage  over  conventional 
arms.  And.  above  all.  it  could  very 
easily  precipitate  a  lull  .scale  nuclear 
war.  On  the  other  hand.  I  favor  going 
ahead  with  nuclear  weapons  that 
strengthen  our  position,  right  up  until 
we  actually  negotiate  a  nuclear  freeze 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Failure 
to  do  this  would  be  a  naue  unilateral 
reliance  on  faith  that  the  Ru.sslans 
would  also  desist  from  building  and  de- 
ploying nuclear  arms  witliout  a  verifia- 
ble agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  freeze  is  the  most 
realistic  and  effective  king  of  military 
strategy.  Here's  why:  It  has  far  and 
away  the  best  chance  of  achieving  our 
fundamental  military  objective,  which 
is  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war.  It  would 
not  only  provide  us  with  the  deterrent 
we  need  to  prevent  a  planned,  premed- 
itated attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
it  would  do  that.  But  it  would  prevent 
the  far  more  likely  causes  of  nuclear 
war.  It  would  provide  the  basis  for  re- 
ducing the  nuclear  arsenal  on  both 
sides  and  therefore  diminish  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  war  beginning  by 
mistake,  a  grim  but  very  real  possibili- 
ty. And  it  would  stop  testing  and  the 
progress  of  nuclear  arms  research. 
Therefore  it  would  greatly  lessen  the 
likelihood  that  this  runaway  technolo- 
gy will  develop  the  nuclear  arms  capa- 
bility which  eventually  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  dozens  of  nations,  until 
some  irresponsible,  paranoid  dictator 
presses  the  button  and  starts  the  final 
holocaust. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  GENOCIDE  IN 
KAMPUCHEA 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
legacy  of  the  debacle  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  is  not 
something  we  can  store  away  in  the 
attics  of  our  minds.  One  frightening 
byproduct  was  a  triumphant  Kampu- 
ciiean  Communist  movement  known 
as  the  Khmer  Rouge  T'nough  now  out 
of  power,  the  Khmer  Rouge  set  out  on 
a  course  of  human  destruction  in  the 
late  1970's  so  utterly  cruel  that  it 
defies  imagination— a  course  well-doc- 
umented and  chronicled. 

The  radical  reform  experiment  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Kampuchea 
stopped  nothing  short  ol  genocide. 
Though  no  cultural,  religious,  ethnic, 
or  age  group  was  spared  a  taste  of  the 
horror  of  mass  persecution,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  terror  seemed  to  focus 
on  the  educated  and  the  elderly  most 
often.  The  truly  frightening  aspect  of 
this  selection  is  that  the  children  of 
these  people  were  forced  to  witness 
the  atrocities  brought  upon  their  par- 
ents and  elders— the  very  people  who 
had  taught  them  the  ways  of  the 
world  in  the  past.  These  children  were 
left  alone  to  face  the  everyday  cruelty 
of   the   Khmer   Rouge,   even    if   they 


were  lucky  enough  to  survive  them- 
selves. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  article 
catalogs  a  portion  of  this  Kampu- 
chean  horror  story: 

A  case  in  point  is  the  story  of  a  boy  called 
San.  As  the  Khmer  Rouge  was  being  routed 
in  1979.  he  left  his  mobile  team'  to  find  his 
family.  Arriving  home,  he  found  that  his 
father  and  elder  brother  had  been  killed  his 
mother  disemboweled,  and  a  sister  raped 
and  thrown  in  jail,  where  she  died.  San  was 
14. 

The  scars  inflicted  upon  these 
youngsters  would  never  disappear; 
there  would  always  be  pain: 

The  horror  of  life  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge  will  alwa.vs  be  -with  the  children,  no 
matter  how  old  they  gel  or  where  they  go.  " 
said  a  western  social  worker  at  this  camp. 
They  can't  erase  it.  " 

We  cannot  take  away  the  pain  these 
young  people  feel:  but  we  can  let  them 
know  that  we  care. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to.  we 
must  not  forget  what  the  Khmer 
Rouge  perpetrated  in  Kampuchea, 
even  if  they  are  presently  out  of 
power.  We  must  send  them  a  signal 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  Khmer  Rouge  are  genocidal  mur- 
derers; they  are  responsible  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  nearly  2  million  of  their 
own  people  and  for  the  indelible  stain 
of  this  atrocity  on  those  who  survived 
it.  The  Genocide  Convention  will  serve 
as  such  a  signal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  proven  the  need  for  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  The  world  assumed  that 
genocide  would  disappear  after  Hitler. 
Kampuchea  is  evidence  that  it  did  not. 
The  way  the  victors  treat  the  van- 
quished in  this  modern  world  of  ours, 
who  is  to  say  that  genocide  will  not  re- 
occur after  the  Khmer  Rouge''  Our 
ratification  of  this  treaty  will  help 
remind  us  of  the  great  evil  brought 
upon  the  Kampuchean  people  and 
allow  us  a  framework  for  appropriate 
justice.  It  may  even  help  us  deter 
genocide  in  the  future.  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  place  we  spent  some  painful 
years  in  our  history;  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  it  now. 


ILLEGAL  DRUGS- A  CLEAR  AND 
PRESENT  DANGER  TO  AMERI- 
CAS FUTURE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  not  a  timid  Nation. 
We  are  not  easily  frightened  or  intimi- 
dated. But.  as  the  saying  goes.  'Just 
because  you're  not  paranoid  doesn't 
mean  everyone  isn't  out  to  get  you." 
And  I  think  that  today  the  United 
States  does  have  real  reason  to  fear 
for  its  life,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Be- 
cause of  illegal  drug  trafficking,  cer- 
tain countries  throughout  the  world 
have  become  a  very  serious  threat  to 
our  Nation— economically,  physically, 
and  morally. 
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Bftau.st'  of  the  popularity  and  avail- 
ability of  illicit  drugs,  drug  abuse  in 
this  country  has  ceased  to  become 
simply  recreational.  It  has  become  an 
ingrained  part  of  our  lives.  But  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  these  abused 
drugs  are  actually  produced  here. 
Most  are  illegally  imported  from  other 
countries,  many  of  which  are  receiving 
some  kind  of  monetary  assistance 
from  us. 

The  process,  as  I  see  it.  goes  some- 
thiriK  like-  this.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports foreign  countries  so  that  these 
countries  can  produce  illicit  drugs  to 
sell  to  Americans  so  our  crime  rate 
goes  up.  our  ta.xes  skyrocket,  our 
Armed  Forces  seriously  deteriorate. 
American  productivity  declines,  and 
future  scientists,  teachers,  and  public 
figures  walk  around  high  half  the 
time. 

I  dont  see  where  we  benefit  at  all 
from  this.  It  is  almost  as  if  these  coun- 
tries were  out  to  get  us  however  and 
wherever  they  could.  In  one  respect.  I 
wish  these  countries  had  no  open-door 
policy— if  illegal  drugs  are  going  to 
pass  through  it.  It  is  high  time  we 
thought  twice  about  assisting  these 
nations,  only  for  them  to  use  the 
money— however  indirectly— to  bring 
harm  to  us.  It  is  time  to  close  the  door 
once  and  for  all  on  the  international 
drug  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  that  I  have  compiled  that  lists 
the  nations  most  responsible  for  our 
country's  drug-abuse  problem  and  the 
amount  of  U.S.  assistance  they  receive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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concur  therein;  and  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17.  91,  and  94  to  the 
aforesaid  bill. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3929)  entitled  'An  Act  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

At  12:57  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Ms.  Goetz  announcing  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills; 

H.R.  1213.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relalint!  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R.  3321  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik 
ing  of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Thurmond). 


MESSAGES  I- ROM    liii     1U)USE 

At  12:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Senate  by  Ms.  Goetz.  one 
of  its  clerks  announcing  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending     September     30.     1984.'      and 


By    Mr    SIMPSON   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr     Hart.    Mr.    Hatch.    Mr     Hecht. 
Mr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiria: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  following  enrolled  bill,  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  October  20.  1983.  was  signed 
on  today.  October  21.  1983.  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  articles  required   for  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  a  telescope  in  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN; 
S.    1987     A    bill    entitled      The    Vaccine- 
Injury  Compensation  Act  of   1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.    1988    A   bill   to  designate   the  United 
States    Post    Office    Building    in    Flushing, 
New  York.  a.s  the    •Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
Post  Office  Building ':  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S  1989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Victorovich  Yakimetz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    him.self.     Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  McClore. 
and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  1990.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  trademark  may  be  cancelled 
or  abandoned;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  247.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  compila- 
tion containing  the  eulogies  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTK  iN.^; 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  articles  required  for 
the  installation  and  operation  of  a  tel- 
escope in  Arizona;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DUTY  free  entry  OF  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  PeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  further  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  while  expanding 
our  knowledge  of  the  Universe. 

The  University  of  Arizona  is  in- 
volved in  a  joint  project  with  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Radioastronomy 
in  Bonn.  West  Germany.  The  collabo- 
ration will  result  in  a  new  sub-mm  tel- 
escope (SMT).  The  SMT  will  be  con- 
structed in  southern  Arizona  on  a  site 
provided  by  the  University  of  Arizona. 
The  cost  of  the  project  will  be  shared 
by  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the 
Max  Planck  Institute.  The  Germans 
will  be  providing  the  telescope  mount, 
reflector  panels,  support  structures, 
mirrors  and  other  necessary  material. 
The  following  is  just  a  partial  listing 
of  the  items  that  is  contemplated  that 
the  West  Germans  will  provide  for  the 
project: 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  ITEMS 

1.  Telescope  mount  and  control  electron- 
ics. 

2.  Reflector  support  structure. 

3.  Reflector  panels. 

4.  Secondary  mirror  support  structure. 

5.  Microwave  receivers,  bolometers,  and 
a.ssociated  electronic  systems. 

6.  Cryogenic  dewars,  compressors,  and 
vacuum  pumps. 

7.  Analog  and  digital  computer  interfaces, 
Including  CAMAC  crates. 

8.  Electronic  and  microwave  test  equip- 
ment. 

9.  Semiconductor  devices  such  as  mixer 
diodes,  bolometers,  and  solidstate  oscilla- 
tors. 

10.  Vacuum  tubes  such  as  klystrons  and 
carcinotrons. 

U.  Laser  local  oscillator  systems. 


12  Auxiliary  instrumentation  for  use  with 
SMT 

13  Computer  systems  for  telescope  con- 
trol, data  acquisition,  and  data  reduction 

This  bill  would  pro\idf  duty-free 
entry  for  project  related  items  for  10 
years.  Such  a  waiver  of  duties  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  important  work 
of  the  project  can  go  on.  For  example 
till-  question  of  how  .star.s  begin  to 
lorm  from  cool  interstellar  cloud.';  and 
how  compact  objects,  such  as  quasars. 
generate  their  amazingly  high 
luminosities  are  among  those  that  can 
be  addressed  directly  with  observa- 
tiDns  made  in  sub-mm  wave  lengths. 
Without  a  duty  waiver,  the  cost  of  this 
important  .scientific  project  would  bt 
prohibitive. 

There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  univer.se;  the  SMT 
project  can  begin  to  answer  some  of 
these  questions.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hkcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1986 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  any  arti- 
cle which  the  Vice  President  for  Research, 
University  of  Arizona,  certifies  as  being  re- 
quired for  the  construction,  installation,  or 
operation  of  a  sub-mm  telescope  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
joint  a.slronomical  project  undertaken  by 
the  Steward  Observatory  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  Institute  of 
Radioastronomy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion before  November  1,  1993. 


Bv  Mr.  BENTSEN; 
S.  1987.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Vaccine- 
Injury     Compensation     Act  ";     to    the 
Comrnittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources. 

VACCINE-INJURY  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF   1983 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  and  cost  effec- 
tive health  programs  in  history  has 
been  the  Federal  immunization  pro- 
gram for  children.  This  program,  co 
ordinated  by  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  features  close 
State  and  Federal  cooperation.  It  is  an 
ideal  example  of  the  type  of  program 
which  any  central  government  should 
conduct  because  of  the  striking  public 
natiire  of  its  benefits.  And.  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  and  citizens'  health  and 
well-being  has  been  markedly  im- 
proved over  the  years  by  the  wide- 
spread immunization  programs  con- 
ducted against  childhood  diseases  such 
as  polio,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  per- 
tussis (whooping  cough). 


History  contains  more  than  enough 
sad  episodes  when  entire  peoples  have 
been  decimated  by  disease.  Indeed,  the 
rapidity  of  the  European  conquest  of 
the  Americas  was  a  direct  result  of 
smallpox  and  other  communicable  dis- 
ease epidetnics  which  swept  like  wild- 
fire through  our  Native  Indian  popula- 
tions. Lacking  natural  defenses  and  a 
medical  .science,  native  men.  women, 
and  children  fell  victim  in  staggering 
numbers  to  household  European  dis- 
ea.ses.  Some  historians  trace  the  spe- 
cific success  of  the  pilgrim  settlements 
in  New  England  and  the  earlier  Virgin- 
ia settlements  to  similar  epidemics 
which  weakened  local  Indian  tribes,  as 
well. 

Earlier,  repeated  epidemics  of  bu- 
bonic plague  from  Asia  reduced  Euro- 
pean populations  by  one-half— spread- 
ing such  gloom  and  despair  that  we 
term  that  era  the  Dark  Ages.  Today. 
NASA  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
isolate  space  travelers  upon  their 
return  in  fear  of  spreading  unknown 
disease  or  environmentally  disruptive 
organisms. 

These  lessons  were  uppermost  in  the 
establishment  of  our  national  immuni- 
zation program.  Yet,  as  effective  and 
beneficial  as  that  program  has  been 
through  the  years,  it  has  not  been  a 
unqualified  success.  In  1976.  some  500 
cases  of  Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  pa- 
ralysis occurred  as  a  result  of  our  im- 
munization program  to  protect  against 
a  predicted  epidemic  of  A-New  Jersey 
influenza  or  swine  flu— an  epidemic 
that  never  appeared.  But  success  sto- 
ries abound,  arising  from  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  the  incidence  of  infectious 
killing  and  crippling  diseases  like 
polio,  smallpox  or  measles. 

VACCINE-RELATED  INJURY 

The  swine  flu  incident  brought  into 
sharp  focus  an  issue  of  public  health 
policy  which  has  been  largely  ignored: 
the  compensation  of  victims  injured 
by  vaccinations.  Virtually  all  vaccines 
will  create  serious  side  effects  if  ad- 
ministered to  sufficiently  large  num- 
bers of  men.  women,  and  children. 
Thanks  to  testing,  the  incidence  of 
such  side  effects  is  small.  The  swine 
flu  vaccine,  for  example,  was  adminis- 
tered to  46  million  persons.  And  the 
live  polio  vaccine  administered  to  in- 
fants and  children  today  will  have 
tragic  con.sequences  for  a  scant  1  in  4 
million  vaccinees. 

Yet.  the  tragedy  of  disabling  or  even 
fatal  side  effect  from  vaccines  is  not 
lessened  because  the  likelihood  of  its 
occurence  is  very  small.  The  tragedy 
of  contracting  polio,  suffering  brain 
damage  or  perhaps  death  from  the 
polio  vaccine  is  no  less  devastating  be- 
cause it  hits  only  a  handful  of  the  mil- 
lions of  youth  receiving  that  vaccine 
and  polio  booster  shots  annually.  Nor 
is  it  diminishes  because  such  incidents 
cannot  generally  be  blamed  on  faulty 
medicine  or  iiiept  administration  of 
the  vaccine. 


Providing  compensation  to  vaccine- 
injured  men.  woinen  and  children  is  a 
complex  issue.  On  the  one  hand  vacci- 
nations for  many  childhood  diseases 
are  mandatory  under  State  law's. 
While  details  of  coverage  vary  from 
State  to  State,  almost  all  States  re- 
quire that  children  receive  some  vacci- 
nations before  attending  school.  At 
the  same  time,  only  two  states  offer 
some  compensation  to  vaccine  victims. 
and  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
acknowledge  any  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide ready  compensation  for  vaccine- 
related  injuries. 

Yet.  the  public  good  nature  of  such 
vaccinations  and  their  mandatory 
status  is  most  States  impo.se.  to  my 
mind,  an  obligation  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  address  vaccine-related 
injuries. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  confronted 
with  a  large  number  of  vaccine  inju- 
ries. A  1980  study  entitled.    "Compen- 
sation   for    Vaccine-Related    Injuries" 
by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology   Assessment    suggests   that   no 
more  than  350  serious  injuries  occur 
annually  as  a  consequence  of  vaccina- 
tions for  the  seven  major  childhood 
diseases— DPT,  polio,  measles,  rubella 
and  mumps.  For  example,  only  about  1 
in  300.000  DPT  vaccines  suffer  perma- 
nent injury.  And  the  incidence  of  seri- 
ous injury  for  polio  vaccinations  noted 
earlier  is  even  lower.  Even  if  episodic 
vaccination  programs,  such  as  the  1976 
swine  flu  campaign,  are  included,  the 
universe  of  vaccine  injuries  can  rea- 
sonably   be    expected    not    to    exceed 
1,000    persons    annually.    These    are 
men.  women,  and  especially  children 
who  accepted  innoculation  under  the 
pressure    of   law    or    public    condoned 
programs.   And   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment should  not  turn  its  back  on  them 
when  unusual  metabolic  or  other  con- 
ditions create  serious  vaccine  injuries. 
Other  nations,  including  Denmark  and 
Great    Britain,   provide   compensation 
for   vaccine-related   injuries.   And.   we 
should   do   that,    as   well— both   as   a 
matter  of  responsible  public  policy  and 
to  largely  eliminate  the  need  for  vic- 
tims to  pursue  compensatory  claims  in 
an     expensive     and     time-consuming 
process  through  the  courts. 

PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

How  should  vaccine-related  injuries 
be  compensated?  As  the  OTA  report 
notes,  any  compensation  .scheme  mu.st 
address  five  separate  issues.  First, 
what  vaccines  should  be  covered? 
Should  only  those  for  children  be  in- 
cluded, or  those  covering  adults  as 
wein 

Second,  should  only  severe  vaccine 
injuries  which  cause  permanent  dis- 
ability or  death  be  eligible  for  compen- 
.sation?  What  about  less  severe  injuries 
which  cause  individuals  to  miss  a  day 
or  two  of  work?  Should  only  injuries 
which  appear  within  some  specified 
period  of  time  following  the  vaccina- 
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lion  be  covered?  How  can  it  be  fairly 
determined  whether  a  specific  reaction 
is  related  to  the  vaccination  in  ques- 
tion'' 

Third,  what  type  of  compensation 
should  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government?  Should  it  cover  alj^medi- 
cal  costs  or  be  capped?  Should  the  cov- 
erage be  supplemental  to  other  insur- 
ance coverage  or  "first  dollar"?  Should 
compensation  be  provided  beyond 
medical  expenses? 

Fourth,  what  should  be  the  role  of 
State  governments  in  the  administra- 
tion and  financing  of  the  compensa- 
tion program?  This  is  a  particularly 
pertinent  question  because  the  Feder- 
al role  must  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  several  State  compensation 
programs  now  in  existence.  A  related 
Kssue  deals  with  the  role  to  be  played, 
if  any.  by  social  security,  medicare,  or 
medicaid.  An  additional  question  in- 
volves the  mechanism  established  to 
finance  the  compensation  plan. 
Should  it  be  funded  with  general  reve- 
nues, or  perhaps  with  a  fee  charged 
vaccines,  or  a  fee  charged  vaccine 
manufacturers? 

Fifth,  the  last  major  issue  involves 
the  relationship  of  the  compensation 
program  with  existing  remedies  for 
vaccine  injuries,  including  private  law- 
suits. For  example,  should  acceptance 
of  Government  compensation  by  in- 
jured vaccinees  prohibit  their  access  to 
additional  remedies  through  the  court 
system? 

THE  VACCINE  INJURY  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF 
1983 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  entitled  'The  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Act  of  1983."  It  requires 
the  President  to  develop  a  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  compensate  those  who  suffer 
injury  as  a  consequence  of  vaccination. 
The  President  is  obligated  under  this 
bill  to  explore  in  detail  the  questions  I 
have  just  raised,  and  other  relevant 
ones.  He  must  then  present  a  complete 
compensation  proposal,  including  cost 
estimates,  for  evaluation  and  review  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1984. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  set  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  straight  and 
firm  course  toward  a  comprehensive 
compensation  program  for  vaccine-re- 
lated injuries.  It  has  been  drafted  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  public  vac- 
cine programs  serve  a  worthwhile  na- 
tional purpose.  And.  those  who  suffer 
.serious  harm  as  a  byproduct  of  those 
programs  are  entitled  to  help  and  com- 
pensation from  the  Government. 

This  body.  Mr.  President,  may  want 
to  debate  at  length  regarding  the  spe- 
cific components  of  such  a  compensa- 
tion program.  But.  it  is  my  strong 
bel.c;  that  the  merits  for  instituting  a 
compensation  program  within  the 
framework  of  our  existing  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy stand  without  challenge. 
The  question  is,  how  to  best  adminis- 
ter such  a   program,   not   whether   it 


should  be  established.  The  Federal 
Government  is  obligated  to  aid  the  vic- 
tims of  its  vaccination  program.  And 
that  is  an  obligation  it  should  now 
assume. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  "Vaccine-Injury  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1983"  to  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vaccine-Injury  Compensation  Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— ( 1 )  The  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  State  gov- 
ernments.  conducts  a  widespread  and  ongo- 
ing vaccination  program  to  limit  infectious 
disease. 

(2)  This  program  has  been  successful  in 
limiting  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  and 
has  contributed  in  substantial  fashion  to 
the  high  level  of  health  and  well-being  en- 
joyed by  Americans. 

(3)  Vaccines  utilized  in  this  program 
produce  side  effects  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cases  and  in  a  very  few  instances 
produce  serious  injury. 

(4)  Currently,  compensation  for  most  of 
those  inadvertently  injured  in  the  govern- 
ment vaccination  program  can  only  be  ac- 
quired in  an  expensive  and  lengthy  process 
through  the  court  system. 

(b)  Purpose.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation to  require  the  President  to  design  a 
Government  vaccine-injury  compensation 
program  for  review  by  Congress. 

Sec  3.  Presidential  Evaluation.— (a)  The 
President  shall  conduct  a  review  of  ques- 
tions related  to  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  compensate  victims  serious- 
ly injured  by  Government  coordinated  or 
sponsored  vaccination  programs.  Such  eval- 
uation shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
these  aspects  of  a  compensation  program: 

( 1  >  vaccines  to  toe  covered; 

<2)  injuries  to  be  covered: 

(3)  the  type  and  size  of  compensation  to 
be  provided; 

(4)  administrative  structures:  and 

(5)  the  relationship  of  this  program  with 
existing  compensation  options,  such  as  law- 
suits, private  insurance.  Government  medi- 
care, medicaid  and  social  security  programs, 
or  State  programs. 

Sec.  4.  Program  Design.— Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  evaluation  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  3.  the  President  shall  design  a 
propo.scd  Federal  vaccine-injury  compen-sa- 
tion  program,  including  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive program  designs  with  a.ssociated  costs. 

Sec.  5.  Pbesidents  Report.— (a»  The 
President  shall  submit  to  Congre.ss  a  report 
containing  the  program  design  and  alterna- 
tives developed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  de- 
signing such  a  program  and  its  alternatives, 
the  President  shall: 

( 1 )  not  propose  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency  or  the  hiring  of  additional  Federal 
personnel; 

(2>  ensure  that  victims  of  episodic  vaccina- 
tion programs,  such  as  the  A-New  Jersey  in- 
fluenza 1976  program,  are  eligible  for  com- 
pensation, 


(3)  ensure  that  participants  in  all  child- 
hood vaccination  programs  are  eligible  for 
compensation; 

<4)  propose  options  including  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fee  on  vaccine  to  create  a  compen- 
sation trust  fund:  and 

(5)  ensure  that  State  governments  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  and.  if  appropri- 
ate, the  expense  of  the  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

lb)  Report  Date.— The  report  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  on  or  before  July 
1.  1984.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1988.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  building  in  Flushing.  New- 
York,  as  the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
Post  Office  Building";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

benjamin  S    ROSENTHAL  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  name 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  building  in  Flush- 
ing. N.Y..  for  the  late  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal.  Ben  Rosenthal  died  on 
January  4  of  this  year,  the  day  after 
the  98th  Congre.ss  convened.  Ben  was 
elected  to  this  Congress,  as  he  had 
been  by  the  voters  of  Queens  to  every 
Congress  beginning  in  1962,  when  he 
won  a  special  election  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  wonderful  New 
Yorker:  he  was  an  all-around  New 
Yorker.  He  was  born  in  the  Bronx, 
raised  in  Queens,  attended  college  in 
Manhattan  at  City  College,  and  grad- 
uated from  Brooklyn  Law  School.  He 
was  an  outstanding  Representative 
noted  particularly  for  his  record  on 
consumer  protection.  His  legislative  in- 
terests included  all  of  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  require  the  special  solicitude 
of  government. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  active  and  pre- 
scient in  foreign  affairs,  too.  He  was 
an  early  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  a  steadfast  supporter  of  Israel. 

Early  in  this  century,  a  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  .said  with  pride  of 
the  public  buildings  of  his  day.  "No 
youth  or  citizen  ever  looked  upon  a 
Federal  building  in  which  the  business 
of  his  country  was  being  conducted 
but  that  he  became  a  better  Ameri- 
can "  How  much  more  true  will  that 
be  for  those  who  look  upon  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  building  in  Flushing  when 
it  is  named  for  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  President,  identical  legislation 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  unanimous  voice  vote  on  October  3, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quick- 
ly on  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1988 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    m    Congress   assembled.   That   <a) 


the  United  Slates  Post  Office  Building  lo 
rated  at  41-65  Main  Street.  Flushing.  New 
York,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
r.ated  as  the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post 
Office  Building".  Any  reference  in  any  law. 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office  Build- 

ing '". 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  install  in  such  post  office,  in  a 
place  in  open  view  to  the  public,  an  appro- 
priate plaque  indicating  the  designation  of 
the  post  office  pursuant  to  this  Act.« 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.     Mr.     Thuriviond.     Mr. 
Laxalt.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Simp- 
son. Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  McClure.  and  Mr.  Helivis): 
S.  1990.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  trademark  may 
be  canceled  or  abandoned:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  FOR 
TRADEMARK  CANCELLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
trademark  law  has  provided  consum- 
ers and  producers  with  marketplace 
protection  for  more  than  a  century. 

Consumers  are  assured  they  are  pur- 
chasing the  product  that  they  desire 
and  that  the  product  is  of  the  same 
consistent  quality  that  they  experi- 
enced previously  in  purchasing  that 
trademarked  product.  Producers  know 
the  time,  money,  and  energy  invested 
in  developing  and  establishing  prod- 
ucts or  services  which  bears  trade- 
marks will  be  protected  from  misap- 
propriation. 

While  trademarks  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  provide  protection  and  assur- 
ance, they  m.ay  not  last  indefinitely. 
The  Lanham  Trademark  Act  of  1946 
provides  for  cancellation  when  a  mark 
"becomes  the  common  descriptive 
name  of  an  article  or  substance."  Both 
"aspirin"  and  "escalator"  are  examples 
of  trademarks  that  have  become 
common  descriptive,  or  generic  names: 
there  are  many  more. 

In  making  these  decisions  on  which 
terms  are  generic  and  which  are  pro- 
tected marks,  the  courts  have  followed 
a  standard  test  that  has  existed  for 
more  than  60  years.  That  test  is 
whether  the  majority  of  the  public 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  term  as  a 
trademark.  This  standard  has  been 
well-recognized,  well-understood,  and 
well-accepted.  It  has  .served  to  lend 
stability  and  clarity  to  trademark  law 
and  litigation  involving  the  determina- 
tion whether  a  trademark  is  valid. 

Last  year,  however,  a  circuit  court 
handed  down  a  ruling  that  threatens 
to  undermine  this  clarity  and  stability. 
In  a  radical  and  unwarranted  depar- 
ture from  accepted  judicial  practice, 
the  ninth  circuit,  in  a  case  involving 
"Monopoly."  the  popular  board  game 
manufactured  by  Parkt  r  Bros,  ignored 


the  issue  of  whether  the  public  recog- 
nized the  name  as  a  trademark. 

It  focused  instead  on  an  entirely  new 
issue:  Did  consumers  purcha.se  this 
game  because  they  wanted  a  product 
made  by  Parker  Bros,  or  because  they 
wanted  to  play  a  specific  real  estate 
trading  game?  Because  a  majority  of 
consumers  surveyed  were  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  play  the  game  and  not  by 
the  fact  that  Parker  Bros,  manufac- 
tured "Monopoly."  the  ninth  circuit 
ruled  against  Parker  Bros. 

In  applying  a  new  standard,  one  of 
consumer  motivation,  the  ninth  circuit 
ruled  that  "Monopoly"  had  become  a 
generic  name  because  65  percent  of 
the  people  surveyed  said  they  bought 
the  game  because  they  wanted  to  play 
"Monopoly."  and  "don't  much  care 
who  makes  it."  while  some  32  per- 
cent—a minority— said  they  bought 
"Monopoly"  because  they  "like  Parker 
Bros.'  products." 

This  new  'motivation  test"  is  both 
unju.stified  and  unreasonable.  It  ig- 
nores past  law"  and  commonsense,  and. 
most  importantly,  it  is  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted principles  of  trademark  law.  It 
denies  brand  name  status  to  products 
that  always  have  been  bought  by  their 
brand  name,  simply  because  the  pur- 
chaser or  consumer  cannot  identify 
the  maker  or  manufacturer. 

Few  trademarks  can  survive  this 
standard,  because  most  consumers 
cannot  identify  the  companies  that 
produce  the  products  and  goods  they 
buy.  Moreover,  accepted  trademark 
law  does  not  require  this  identifica- 
tion, as  long  as  consumers  associate 
the  goods  with  a  single  source.  They 
do.  however,  have  clear  expectations 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  products 
they  purchase  and  rely  on  the  trade- 
mark for  a.ssurance  of  this  quality.  Yet 
the  ninth  circuit  has  declared  these 
customary  and  usual  expectations  to 
be  insufficient. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  take  action  that  would 
have  a  retroactive  impact  on  the  par- 
ties affected  directly  by  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit decision  in  the  Monopoly  case.  I 
also  have  no  wish  to  further  expand 
the  authority  of  existing  law  or  estab- 
lish new  standards,  definitions  or 
boundaries  regarding  the  cancellation 
of  trademarks. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  fun- 
damental conflict  which  now  exists 
within  trademark  law"  and  litigation,  as 
a  result  of  the  ninth  circuit  decision, 
must  be  resolved.  Otherwise,  chaos 
and  confusion  will  result— everyone 
will  be  the  lo.ser.  An  amendment  that 
clarifies  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act. 
that  reaffirms  and  spells  out  the  basic 
principles  that  have  under.scored 
trademark  law  for  more  than  six  dec- 
ades, is  the  most  direct,  least  compli- 
cated and  most  reasonable  way  of 
achieving  this  goal. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
for  myself  and  13  cosponsors  will  ac- 


complish that  goal.  This  bill  has  the 
same  objectives  as  S.  1440,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  June  of  1983,  but  reflects 
the  counsel  and  suggestions  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  trademark 
attorneys,  and  others  who  share  our 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  in  1921,  Judge 
Learned  Hand  articulated  the  basic 
standard  for  determining  when  a 
trademark  became  a  generic  name. 
That  standard  was  the  level  of  under- 
standing the  consumer  exhibited  re- 
garding the  trademark.  If  the  primary 
significance  of  the  term  was  to  sym- 
bolize the  kind  or  "genus"  of  goods 
sold,  then  the  term  was  generic  and 
the  producer  was  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
term  meant  something  "more  than 
that."  then  the  seller  deserved  the 
protection  of  a  trademark.  This  land- 
mark decision  of  Bayer  Co.  v.  United 
Drug  Co..  (272  F.2d  505.  509  (1921))  is 
still  followed  by  many  courts. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been 
some  refinements  in  this  standard.  In 
the  1938  case  of  Kellogg  Co.  v.  Nation- 
al Biscuit  Co.  (305  U.S.  Ill  (1938)), 
the  court  said  a  trademark  owner  had 
to  show  that  "the  primary  significance 
of  the  term  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
suming public  is  not  the  product,  but 
the  producer  "  in  order  to  retain  the 
trademark.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumer had  to  recognize  the  trademark 
as  the  name  of  a  product  that  came 
from  a  particular  source,  even  though 
the  consumer  might  not  be  able  to 
identify  that  source.  In  the  1962  case 
of  Feathercombs.  Inc.  v.  Solor  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.  (306  F.2d  252.  256).  the  court 
said  that  in  order  for  a  trademark  to 
become  generic,  "the  principal  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  must  be  its  indica- 
tion of  the  nature  or  class  of  an  article 
rather  than  an  indication  of  its, 
origin." 

Although  these  cases  have  served  to 
sharpen  and  clarify  the  standard  for 
determining  when  a  trademark  be- 
comes generic,  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental criteria  the  courts  employed 
for  making  this  determination  always 
have  remained  the  same— the  level  of 
consumer  understanding  regarding  the 
term  in  question  and  whether  it  could 
be  said  that  a  majority  of  the  public 
recognized  the  term  as  a  trademark, 
rather  than  as  a  descriptive  term  for 
an  entire  type  or  class  of  products, 
goods  or  services. 

This  historic  standard,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  repvtable  trademarks 
and  the  protection  and  confidence  the 
consumer  enjoys  in  the  marketplace, 
now  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  ninth  circuit's  disruptive  depar- 
ture from  decades  of  accepted  judicial 
practice. 

Thi.s  decision  has  shaken  reputable 
trademark  attorneys  as  well  as  many 
businesses  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  U.S.  Trademark  Association,  for 
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example,  believes  the  motivational  test 
employed  by  the  ninth  circuit  in  Anti- 
Monopoly  V.  General  Mills  Fun  Group. 
(684  F.2d  1316  (9th  Cir.  1982)).  is  a 
•significant  threat  to  the  entire  trade- 
mark system."  After  considerable  de- 
liberation, the  USTA  recently  decided 
to  support  legislative  efforts  aimed  at 
clarifying  the  legal  basis  for  determin- 
ing when  a  trademark  becomes  gener- 
ic. 

Like  many  of  us.  the  members  of  the 
USTA  are  troubled  becau.se  the  ninth 
circuit  ignored  the  "dual  function" 
provision  of  our  trademark  law.  This 
provision  allows  trademarks  to  stand 
when  they  serve  as  the  proper  name  of 
a  product,  article  or  substance  so  long 
as  they  also  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  product's  origin,  even  if  that 
origin  is  unknown  or  anomymous  to 
the  consumer.  By  ruling  that  consum- 
ers must  associate  the  trademark  with 
a  specific  company,  the  ninth  circuit 
turned  its  back  on  the  "dual  function" 
principle  that  has  long  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  trademark  law. 

We  are  troubled,  too,  becau.se  the 
Anti-Monopoly  decision  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case  that  other  judicial  courts 
will  ignore.  The  motivational  test  em- 
ployed by  the  ninth  circuit,  as  Judge 
Nies  has  stated,  has  led  "some  courts 
into  an  esoteric  and  extraneous  in- 
quiry focusing  on  what  motivates  the 
purchasing  public  to  buy  particular 
goods."  In  re  DC  Comics  (689  F.2d 
1942.  1954  (C.C.P.A.  1982)  (concurring 
opinion)). 

Meanwhile,  another  ninth  circuit 
court  already  has  referred  to  the  "Mo- 
nopoly" motivation  survey  as  one  con- 
ducted 'according  to  accepted  princi- 
ples. "  Prudential  Insurance  v.  Gi- 
bralter  Financial  Corp.  (694  F.2d  1150. 
1156  (9th  Cir.  1982)).  And.  in  the  case 
of  The  Nestle  Co.  v.  Chester's  Market 
Inc.  (D.  Conn.  1983).  Judge  Blumen- 
feld,  in  holding  that  the  term  "Toll 
House  "  was  generic,  cited  the  Anti-Mo- 
nopoly decision  extensively.  The  judge 
also  indicated  that  if  a  motivation  test 
submitted  to  the  court  had  not  been 
deficient  with  respect  to  a  few  techni- 
calities, he  would  have  admitted  it  as 
evidence. 

The  reasons  individuals  buy  prod- 
ucts should  have  no  bearing  on  the.se 
cases  because  they  are  not  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  a  product  has 
become  generic.  They  should  have  no 
standing  in  court  and  no  bearing  on 
these  cases,  because  they  do  not  show 
whether  or  not  a  product  has  become 
generic.  Another  survey  in  the  Anti- 
Monopoly  case  asked  the  public  if 
they  bought  the  detergent  "Tide  "  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  Proctor  & 
Gamble  product,  or  if  they  bought 
"Tide  "  because  they  thought  it  did  a 
good  job.  Sixty-eight  percent  said  they 
bought  'Tide  "  because  it  did  a  good 
job.  Does  this  mean  that  the  "Tide  " 
trademark  should  now  be  declared  a 
generic  name?  Of  course  not.  Yet  the 


ninth  circuit  did  not  dismiss  the 
thought,  and  that  could  easily  happen 
if  we  do  not  take  some  minimal  but  es- 
sential steps  to  protect  the  validity 
and  integrity  of  our  trademarks  and 
our  system  of  trademark  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  dilemma  the 
ninth  circuit  created  was  best  summed 
by  Robert  C.  Lyne.  Jr..  chief  patent 
counsel  for  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co. 
when  he  worte: 

The  polni  of  trademark  protection  is  to 
permit  a  purchaser  to  recognize  the  goods 
he  wishe.s  to  buy,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  goods.  It  is  not  to  enable  him  to 
match  up  various  goods  with  the  companies 
that  sell  them. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  re- 
solve this  ambiguity. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  effect  im- 
portant substantive  changes  in  the 
mainstream  of  trademark  law.  Thus 
its  purpose  remains  primarily  that  of 
clarifying  and  rendering  more  precise 
in  the  statute  what  the  law  is  today  an 
should  be  in  the  years  to  come,  undis- 
turbed and  undiverted  by  the  trou- 
bling and  potentially  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  the  Anti-Monopoly  case.  In 
short,  the  bill  does  four  things: 

First,  it  disapproves  use  of  the  so- 
called  purchaser  motivation  test  in  de- 
termining whether  a  trademark  has 
become  the  common  descriptive  name 
of  a  product  or  service. 

Second,  it  recognizes  the  dual  func- 
tion that  a  mark  plays  in  the  market- 
place. 

Third,  it  recognizes  that  the  name  of 
a  unique  product  may  also  function  as 
a  trademark  .so  long  as  the  public  asso- 
ciates that  mark  with  a  single  source. 

Fourth,  it  continues  the  principle 
that  a  mark  may  identify  and  distin- 
guish a  product  from  that  manufac- 
tured by  others  and  indicate  its  source, 
even  though  anonymous. 

Finally,  it  conforms  various  parts  of 
the  Lanham  Trademark  Act  to  assure 
uniformity  of  application  in  both  the 
courts  and  in  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office. 

There  may  be  ways  irrwhich  the  lan- 
guage could  be  clarified  farther,  and  I 
hope  that  the  careful  consideration  by 
the  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights Subcommittee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Mathias.  will 
assist  in  this  regard. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Denton. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  McClure.  and 
Mr.  Helms. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  .several 
recent  magazine  articles  which  aptly 
characterize  the  confusion  created  by 
the  Anti-Monopoly  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  7,  1983 
(Business  Day  Section)! 

A  Lot  Rides  On  A  Good  Name:  Trademark 
Law  Is  Unsettled 

(By  Paul  Hemp) 

To  most  people,  the  board  game  Monopo- 
ly is  nothing  more  than  a  plea.sant  diver- 
sion. But  for  executives  at  the  Nestle  Com- 
pany and  many  other  consumer  products 
concerns,  a  lot  more  than  $200  for  passing 
Go  has  been  riding  on  the  well-known 
Parker  Brothers  game. 

Last  month,  a  trademark  case  involving 
Monopoly  was  cited  to  support  a  court  find- 
ing that  Nestles  'Toll  House  cookie"  ls  a  ge- 
neric name,  one  that  no  longer  identifies  a 
particular  producer.  The  Toll  House  deci- 
sion invoked  a  controversial  Federal  appeals 
court  opinion  reached  last  year  that  the  Mo- 
nopoly name  was  a  generic  term  and  thus 
not  a  protected  trademark. 

In  the  intervening  year  the  Monopoly  de- 
cision has  been  left  intact  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  February  refused  to  review 
it.  Besides  the  recent  Nestle  decision,  the 
Monopoly  case  has  been  cited  in  a  finding 
that  Ea.stern  Air  Lines'  Air-Shuttle'  is  a 
generic  name.  Moreover,  the  controversial 
decision.  Anti-Monopoly  Inc.  v.  General 
Mills  Fun  Group  Inc..  has  prompted  in- 
creased sensitivity  on  the  part  of  some  busi- 
nesses about  their  brand  names.  To  that 
end.  companies  are  stepping  up  existing  pro- 
grams meant  to  prevent  their  trademarks 
from  slipping  into  generic  use. 

The  case  ■has  put  the  fear  of  God  in 
people.  "  said  J.  Thomas  McCarthy,  who 
teaches  trademark  law  at  the  University  of 
San  FrancLsco  Law  School.  'Marketers  are 
listening  to  their  trademark  lawyers  more 
now." 

In  the  Monopoly  case,  the  appeals  court 
in  San  Francisco  .said  a  court  may  look  to 
the  motivation  behind  a  buyer's  purchase  of 
a  product,  as  well  as  his  perception  of  the 
product's  name,  in  determining  whether 
that  name  is  generic.  The  case  has  been 
criticized  by  many  legal  commentators  as  an 
aberration  from  traditional  trademark  law. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  involving 
the  name  shredded  wheat."  said  in  the 
1930's  that  a  name  becomes  generic  and 
loses  trademark  status  when  the  "prirrvary 
significance"  of  the  term  in  the  minds  of 
the  consuming  public  is  the  product  and  not 
the  producer. 

Courts  have  held  that,  through  years  of 
use.  such  names  as  thermos,  aspirin  and 
shredded  wheat  have  become  part  of  the 
language  and  .so  lost  their  trademark  status. 

But  IS  the  name  signified  a  "single,  albeit 
anonymous,  .source,"  then  it  has  usually 
been  protected  by  courts,  according  to  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Such  names  as  Teflon,  Formica 
and  Coke  have  been  upheld  as  trademarks. 

In  the  Monopoly  case.  General  Mills, 
which  owns  Parker  Brothers,  sued  the 
makers  of  Anti-Monopoly,  a  game  that  re- 
wards players  for  breaking  up  monopolies. 
This  time,  however,  the  court,  in  addition  to 
looking  to  consumer  perception  of  the  name 
•Monopoly,"  focused  on  whether  consumers 
were  motivated  to  buy  the  game  because 
Parker  Brothers  made  it.  The  court  found 
they  were  not  so  motivated. 

This  motivation  test  has  been  roundly 
criticized  as  irrelevant. 

"The  only  people  who  are  going  to  buy  a 
Parker  Brothers  product  because  they  like 
Parker  Brothers  are  the  stockholders.'"  said 
Brian  Leitten,  a  trademark  attorney  at  Hil- 
lenbrand Industries,  makers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tourister  luggage. 


ESOTERIC  AND  EXTRANEOUS" 

The  motivation  test  has  also  been  criti- 
cized bv  the  United  Stales  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  It  has  been  assailed  by 
an  appeals  judge  in  another  circuit  as  an 
esoteric  and  extraneous  inquiry.  "  It  was  ig- 
nored by  another  panel  of  judges  in  the 
same  circuit  in  a  later  case  upholding  the 
trademark  status  of  Coke."  And  it  has 
prompted  Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Republi- 
can of  Utah,  who  said  that  most  popular 
qualitv  brands  "  are  threatened  by  the  Anti- 
Monopoly  decision,  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  Federal  trademark  laws  that  would 
outlaw  the  motivation  test. 

But  the  Monopoly  case  itself  has  retained 
its  force,  despite  the  criticism.  Two  recent 
decisions  invoked  the  case,  though  without 
expressly  relying  on  its  motivation  test. 

In  the  Nestle  Company  Inc.  v.  Saccone  s 
Toll  House  Inc..  Nestle  sued  the  Toll  House 
restaurant,  where  toll  house  cookies  were 
first  baked  more  than  40  years  ago,  for  con- 
tinuing to  sell  cookies  under  the  Toll  House 
name.  Nestle  said  it  owned  the  right  to  use 
the  Toll  Hou.se  trademark  for  its  chocolate 
chips.  But  a  Federal  District  Court  found 
that  the  term  toll  house  "  does  not  identify 
the  producer  of  the  ingredients  in  the  cook- 
ies. It  "is  now  merely  a  descriptive  term  for 
a  type  of  cookie,  "  the  court  .said. 

In  Ea.stern  Air  Lines  Inc.  v.  New  York  Air- 
lines Inc..  a  Federal  District  Court  held  that 
the  term  "shuttle"  was  generic  and  did  not 
primarily  denote  Easterns  Air-Shuttle  serv- 
ice. .,  . 

The  Anti-Monopoly  case,  even  if  an  aber- 
ration, has  also  resulted  in  increased  sensi- 
tivity to  trademark  issues  among  manufac- 
turers. ^ 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
which  makes  Sheelrock  Brand  wall  board, 
has  increased  advertising  intended  to  edu- 
cate the  public  that  Sheetrock  is  a  brand. 
not  a  generic,  name,  according  to  Kenneth 
E.  Roberts,  a  attorney  with  the  company. 
"There  is  increased  corporate  sensitivity 
that  our  own  brand  may  have  some  of  the 
same  problems  discussed  in  the  Monopoly 
case."'  he  said. 

Another  method  often  used  by  producers 
to  protect  a  trademark  is  so-called  line  ex- 
tension, where  a  brand  name  that  is  becom- 
ing generic  is  given  to  a  number  of  different 
products.  The  use  of  the  name  Vaseline  on 
products  other  than  petroleum  jelly,  and 
Kleenex  for  products  besides  facial  tissue 
are  examples  of  this. 

A  company  may  also  try  to  associate  a 
popular  trademark  with  a  generic  term  -for 
instance.  "Jello  Brand  gelatin""-or  simply 
affix  the  word  brand  "  to  the  product  name 
whenever  po.ssible.  as  in  "Sanka  Brand"  de- 
caffeinated coffee. 

Advertising  can  be  less  subtle.  Well-known 
companies  such  as  Xerox  confront  the  prob- 
lem head  on  by  admonishing  the  consumer 
to  use  the  company's  name  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  product.  "So  please:  copy  things, 
don't  "Xerox"  them. "  one  brochure  implores. 


(From  Legal  Times,  Mar.  7,  19831 
Court  Rules  that  "Monopoly""  Has 
Suffered  Genericide 
(By  Saul  Lefkowitz  and  Barry  W.  Graham) 
On  Feb.  22,  1983.  by  refusing  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari  the  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  deci- 
.sion  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
that  invalidated  the  trademark  registration 
of  the  term  "Monopoly"  for  Parker  Broth- 
ers"  ever-popular   real   estate   board   game. 
The  9th  Circuit  declared  that  the  term  "Mo- 
nopolv"     had     become     generic,     i.e.     had 


become  a  common  descriptive  name  for  that 
type  of  board  game  and  thus  no  longer  af- 
forded trademark  rights  to  Parker  Brothers, 
the  owner  of  the  Monopoly'  trademark 
registration.' 

The  Monopoly  "  case  presents  several  dif- 
ficult issues  concerning  "genericide"  of  a 
irademark-the  deterioration  of  a  once 
valid,  proteciible  trademark  into  a  common 
term  available  for  use  by  anyone.  Of  major 
concern  is  the  9th  Circuit's  use  of  a  novel 
test  emphasizing  purchaser  motivation  to 
determine  the  genericness  of  the  "Monopo- 
ly" mark.  According  to  the  9th  Circuit,  the 
genericness  of  a  once-established  trademark 
depends  not  on  any  perception  that  the 
public  may  have  concerning  the  jeopardized 
mark,  but  rather  on  what  motivates  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  product"s  purchasers  to 
buy  the  trademarked  product:  a  desire  to 
have  the  product  or  purchaser  loyalty  to  a 
known  producer.  Source-loyalty  motivation 
may  be  the  requirement  for  mark  validity  if 
the  9th  Circuits  motivation  test  becomes 
the  standard.  By  adopting  such  a  standard 
the  9th  Circuit  has  presented  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  continued  validity  of  many  es- 
tablished trademarks  used  in  conjunction 
with  well-known  products,  according  to  the 
critics  of  the  case. 

The  game  of  "Monopoly"  was  commercial- 
ized by  Charles  Darrow  in  1933.  A  U.S. 
patent  issued  to  Darrow  in  1935  was  as- 
signed to  Parker  Brothers  at  that  time.  In 
1935  and  1936.  Parker  Brothers  obtained 
federal  registrations  for  the  word  Monopo- 
ly"" as  a  trademark  for  its  product.  Since 
1935.  Parker  Brothers,  now  a  division  of 
CPG  Products  Corp..  has  sold  more  than  80 
million  -sets  of  the  "Monopoly"  game  in  the 
United  Slates. 

The  legal  battle  that  culminated  in  the 
demise  of  the  term  -Monopoly"  as  a  trade- 
mark  for   the   popular   board   game   began 
when  Anti-Monopoly,  the  makers  of  -Anti- 
Monopolv:     The      Buslthe-Trust"     Game." 
brought  an  action  against  the  owners  of  the 
federally  registered  trademark    Monopoly 
(Parker  Brothers)   for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment of  noninfringement  and/or  invalidity 
of   the    trademark.    The   declaratory    judg- 
ment suit  had  been  precipitated  by  Parker 
Brothers"  claim  that  the  use  of  the  term 
•Monopoly  "  in  the  title  of  the    "Anti-Mo- 
nopoly""  game   was   an   infringement    of   Us 
registered     trademark.      Parker      Brothers 
counterclaimed  for  a  declaration  of  validity 
and  infringement  and  .sought  an  injunction 
against   Anti-Monopoly.   After  the   trial   of 
the  case    the   U.S.   District   Court   for  the 
Northern   District   of   California   held   that 
the  term  "Monopoly  "  had  not  become  a  ge- 
neric term  for  the  particular  and  popular 
board  game  produced  by  a  single  company, 
was  a  valid  trademark,  and  had  been   :n 
fringed.^ 

doctrine  MISAPPLIED 

On  the  first  of  two  appeals,  known  as  Mo- 
nopoly I.  the  9th  Circuit  determined  that 
the  lower  court  had  misapplied  the  gener- 
icness doctrine"  and  reversed  consideration 
of  the  genericness  issue.'  Finding  that  the 
genericness  doctrine  had  undergone  little 
change  since  Kellogg  Co.  v.  National  Biscuit 
Co  known  as  the  Shredded  Wheat"  case,- 
the  9th  Circuit  in  Monopoly  I  staled  the  de- 
cisive question  to  be  whether  the  primary 
significance  of  a  term  is  to  describe  the 
product  or  to  denote  the  producer  of  that 
product,  and  if  a  trademark  primarily  de- 
notes a  product  rather  than  the  products 
producer,  trademark  protection  is  lost. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Concluding  thai  the  district  court  did  not 
properly  confront  the  issue  of  whether  the 
•Monopoly"  mark  primarily  signified  the 
product  or  its  producer,  the  appellate  court 
remanded  the  case  for  further  proceedings 
in  which  the  district  court  was  to  determine 
the  primary  significance  of  the  term.  The 
9th  Circuit  illustrated  its  position  by  stating 
the  following: 

It  may  be  that  when  a  customer  enters  a 
game  store  and  asks  for  Monopoly  he 
means:  "I  would  like  Parker  Brothers"  ver- 
sion of  a  real  estate  trading  game,  because  I 
like  Parker  Brothers"  products.  Thus.  I  am 
not  interested  in  board  games  made  by  Anti- 
Monopoly,  or  anyone  othe.  than  Parker 
Brothers."  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sumer may  mean:  "I  want  a  Monopoly 
game.  Donl  bother  showing  me  Anti-Mo- 
nopoly, or  Easy  Money,  or  backgammon.  I 
am  interested  in  playing  the  game  of  Mo- 
nopoly. I  don't  much  care  who  makes  it. " 

In  the  first  example,  the  consumer  differ- 
entiates between  Monopoly  and  other 
games  according  to  source-particular  crite- 
ria In  the  second  example,  source  is  not  a 
consideration.  *  '  *  The  proper  mode  of 
analysis  is  to  decide  but  one  question: 
whether  the  primary  significanct  of  a  term 
is  to  denote  products  or  source.^ 

On  remand,  the  district  court  considered 
additional  consumer  survey  evidence,  in- 
cluding Anti-Monopolys  -motivalion" 
suney  formulated  from  the  above-quoted 
language  of  the  Monopoly  I  opinion,  but 
noted  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  ap- 
plying the  Monopoly  I  standard.  The  lower 
court,  discrediting  Anli-Monopolys  motiva- 
tion survey,  again  held  that  the  term  "Mo- 
nopoly "  was  not   generic  and  was  a  valid 

trademark.*^  ,,  -   i. 

In  the  second  appeal.  Monopoly  II.'  the 
9th  Circuit  considered  itself  bound  by  the 
law  in  Monopoly  I.  the  essence  of  which  was 
stated  to  be: 

A  word  used  as  a  trademark  is  not  generic 
if  the  primary  significance  of  the  term  in 
the  minds  of  the  consuming  public  is  not 
the  product  but  the  producer."  *  *  * 
•■[Wlhen  a  trademark  primarily  denotes  a 
product,    not    the   product's   producer,   th? 

trademark  is  lost. A  registered  mark 

IS  to  be  cancelled  if  it  has  become  "the 
common  descriptive  name  of  an  article."  15 
U.S.C.  §  1064(c),  and  no  incontestable  right 
can  be  acquired  in  such  a  mark.  15  U.S.C. 
is  1065(4).  We  said  Even  if  only  one  produc- 
er-Parker Brothers— has  ever  made  the 
Monopoly  game,  so  that  the  public  necessar- 
ily associates  the  product  with  that  particu- 
lar producer,  the  trademark  is  invalid  unless 
source  indication  is  its  primary  signifi- 
cance ••  •  •  •  "It  is  the  source-denoting  func- 
tion which  trademark  laws  protect,  and 
nothing  more."  *  *  *  tOlne  competitor  will 
not  be  permitted  to  impoverish  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce  by  preventing  his  fel- 
lows from  fairly  describing  their  own 
goods." 

"•[Wlhen  members  of  the  consuming 
public  use  a  game  name  to  denote  the  game 
itself,  and  not  its  producer,  the  trademark  is 
generic  and,  therefore,  invalid." 

In  Monopoly  II.  the  court  held  "clearly  er- 
roneous '  the  lower  court's  finding  of  fact 
that  MONOPOLY"  primarily  denoted  the 
producer  of  the  game.  After  it  set  out  the 
above-quoted,  well-established  trademark 
law  the  9th  Circuit  placed  much  emphasis 
on  Anti-Monopolys  "motivation"  survey 
and  held  that  the  lower  courts  rejection  of 
the  survey  was  clearly  erroneous.  The  appel- 
late court  found  that  the  term  "Monopoly" 
was  not  primarily  source-indicating  but  had 
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hi  1  iitn.  >;tnfric  when  applied  to  the  ouhio 
Kanu-  Ihii^  the  registration  was  invalid. 
and  Farkt-r  Brothers'  term  no  longer  could 
enjoy  trademark  protection. 

CONSUMER  MOTIVATION  SOUGHT 

In  the  motivation  survey.  Anti-Monopoly 
sought  to  elicit  the  primary  significance  of 
the  term  Monopoly  "  to  individuals  who 
bought  or  intended  to  buy  the  'Monopoly" 
game  by  asking  those  individuals  to  state 
which  of  the  following  two  statements  re- 
flected their  thinking: 

1.  I  want  a  "Monopoly"  game  primarily 
because  I'm  interested  in  playing  "Monopo- 
ly ":  I  don't  much  care  who  makes  it. 

2.  I  would  like  Parker  Brothers'  "Monopo- 
ly "  game  primarily  because  I  like  Parker 
Brothers  products. 

As  It  turned  out.  65  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals surveyed  chose  the  first  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives and  32  percent  chose  the  second. 
The  9lh  Circuit  held  that  the  district  court 
should  have  concluded  from  these  survey  re- 
sults that  the  primary  significance  of  the 
"Monopoly"  term  is  product  rather  than 
source. 

In  its  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  filed 
on  Dec.  23.  1982.  Parker  Brothers  contended 
that  the  9th  Circuit's  decision  radically  al- 
tered established  trademark  law"  in  a 
manner  that  has  immediate  and  recurring 
practical  effect  on  the  merchandising  of 
goods  in  the  United  States.  Parker  Brothers 
asserted  that  the  9th  Circuit  misread  and 
misapplied  a  landmark  Supreme  Court  case 
(the  Shredded  Wheat  case)  and  that  the  de- 
cision conflicted  with  decisions  in  other  cir- 
cuits and  the  language  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Trademark  Act.  In  addition.  Parker 
Brothers  argued  that  the  9th  Circuit  ex- 
ceeded the  review  authority  given  to  an  ap- 
pellate court  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
F'rocedure. 

Anti-Monopoly  opposed  the  petition, 
taking  the  position  that  the  9th  Circuit  de- 
cision did  not  alter  established  trademark 
law.  but  rather  expressly  followed  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "Shredded  Wheat  "  case  with- 
out conflicting  with  decisions  of  other  cir- 
cuits. Concerned  about  the  potential  effect 
on  the  9th  Circuit's  decision  on  the  vitality 
of  other  famous  trademarks,  a  variety  of 
bar  associations  and  industry  groups  sought 
leave  to  file  amicus  briefs  in  support  of 
F'arker  Brothers'  petition  for  certiorari. 
However,  the  petition  was  denied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  Feb.  22.  1983. 

NOVEL  TEST  INTRODUCED 

The  Monopoly  "  case  is  significant  in  that 
the  Monopoly  I  and  II  opinions  quite  sur- 
prisingly introduced  into  trademark  juris- 
prudence a  novel  purchaser  motivation  test 
to  determine  genericness  of  trademarks  in 
the  marketplace.  By  doing  so.  the  9th  Cir- 
cuit attempted  to  focus  on  the  permissible 
parameters  of  the  trademark  truism  that 
the  primary  function  of  a  mark  must  be  to 
denote  the  source  of  the  product  and  not 
the  product  itself. 

While  the  9th  Circuit  supported  its  gener- 
icness holding  by  noting  that  the  term  "Mo- 
nopoly" was  used  in  a  unique  product  pro- 
duced by  a  single  manufacturer  and  that 
the  term  was  somewhat  descriptive,  the 
ramifications  of  its  inquiry  into  consumer 
motivation  and  emphasis  on  that  inquiry 
need  not  be  limited  to  sucl>  unique  product, 
single  source,  descriptive  type  circum- 
stances. Thus,  the  motivation  test  of  the 
"Monopoly  "  case,  should  it  become  the 
standard,  has  far-reaching  effect. 

Prior  to  the  Monopoly  "  case  the  estab- 
lished lest,  based  on  a  specific  provision  of 
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edged  by  the  9th  Circuit  itself  in  the  above 
quote  from  the  Monopoly  II  opinion,  was 
whether  the  registered  mark  had  become 
"the  common  descriptive  name  of  an  arti- 
cle." •  This  determination  depends  on 
whether  the  public  no  longer  associates  the 
term  under  review"  with  a  single,  albeit 
anonymous,  source.  Thus,  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns public  perception  of  the  term— wheth- 
er the  term  was  the  name  of  the  product - 
and  not  what  motivated  the  public  to  buy 
the  trademark  product. 

UNSETTLING  MOTIVATION  DOCTRINE 

The  "Monopoly  "  case  and  its  emphasis  on 
consumer  motivation  raises  the  specter  that 
the  continued  vitality  of  a  significant' 
number  of  well-known  and  valuable  trade- 
marks, even  if  they  are  arbitrary  or  coined 
marks  and  even  if  they  are  used  in  other 
than  unique  product  situations,  will  depend 
on  whether  the  purchasing  public  says  it  is 
motivated  to  buy  the  trademarked  product 
becau.se  of  loyalty  to  a  named  producer 
rather  than  by  a  desire  to  have  the  product. 
The  mere  possibility  that  such  a  motivation 
doctrine  will  become  that  standard  in  deter- 
mining trademark  validity  is  in  and  of  itself 
unsettling. 

The  9th  Circuit's  Monopoly  I  and  II  deci- 
sions are  certainly  not  without  their  critics. 
For  example,  in  her  concurring  opinion  in 
In  re  D.C.  Comics.  Inc.'"  Judge  Helen  W. 
Nies.  who  was  well-known  as  a  trademark 
practitioner  before  being  appointed  to  the 
court,  took  a  position  contrary  to  the  9th 
Circuit  Monoply  I  and  II  cases  regarding  use 
of  purchaser  motivation  in  genericness  de- 
terminations. Without  specifically  naming 
the  Monoply  I  and  II  decisions,  Nies  stated 
that  some  courts  had  been  misled  into  fo- 
cusing on  determining  whether  the  goods 
themselves  or  the  producer  motivates  the 
purchasing  public  to  buy  particular  prod- 
ucts, an  inquiry  she  classified  as  "esoteric 
and  extraneous.  "  She  maintained  that  the 
reason  the  public  is  motivated  to  buy  a 
product  — whether  it  be.  for  example,  qual- 
ity, particular  features,  source,  pleasing 
design,  association  with  other  goods,  price, 
durability,  taste,  or  prestige  of  ownership- 
is  of  concern  only  to  market  researchers  and 
is  legally  immaterial  to  the  genericness 
issue.  Purchaser  motivation  and  emphasis 
on  a  particular  source  ignores  the  reality 
that  the  primary  objective  of  a  purchaser  is 
to  obtain  particular  goods  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  seek  out  particular  sources  or  pro- 
ducers. Motivation  does  not  change  a  term 
serving  as  a  trademark  in  a  generic  designa- 
tion. According  to  Nies.  the  correct  inquiry 
is  whether  the  public  no  longer  associates 
the  terms  in  question  with  a  single  source. 

Additionally,  the  Monopoly  II  holding  of 
genericide  of  the  term  "MONOPOLY"  flies 
not  only  in  the  face  of  the  two  lower  court 
findings  on  the  issue,  but  also  in  the  face  of 
a  previous  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals (now  the  Federal  Circuit)  determina- 
tion that  Parker  Brothers  "has  built  up 
enormous  goodwill  in  the  mark  MONOPO- 
LY, which  has  been  used  since  1935  for  a 
board  game  and  that  MONOPOLY  may 
properly  be  termed  a  famous"  mark.  "" 

The  legal  battle  and  the  possible  drastic 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  "Mo- 
nopoly" case  with  the  specter  of  an  ever- 
present  motivation  survey  challenge  have 
rai.sed  grave  concern  by  owners  of  well- 
known  trademarks  and  by  trade  association, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  trademark  lawyers. 
Somewhat  amazingly  for  a  trademark  case, 
this  suit  has  received  widespread  publicity 
and  notoriety.  The  concern  is  summarized 


ui>i  by  Parker  Brothers  in  its  petition 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  it  as- 
serted: 

(There  exists  a]  fear  that  unethical  ex- 
ploiters of  (nationally  known)  trademarks 
may  now"  commission  field  surveys  and.  on 
receiving  reports  that  more  of  the  public 
identified  the  mark  with  the  product  than 
with  its  manufacturer,  begin  to  utilize  previ- 
ously protected  trademarks  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  become  generic.  Confusion 
and  uncertainty  will  engender  litigation, 
with  enormous  costs  that  will  ultimately  be 
borne  by  consumers. 

To  put  this  concern  in  context,  imagine 
that  you  are  the  owner  of  such  a  famous 
trademark  as  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.'s 
"Tide,"  and  that  the  continued  vitality  of 
your  heavily  promoted  and  valuable  mark 
depends  on  passing  muster  under  the  9th 
Circuit's  motivation  test— i.e.,  does  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  purchasers  buy  your  trade- 
marked  product  because  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fection towards  the  known  producer  of  the 
product?  Would  you,  as  the  mark  owner,  be- 
lieve that  your  mark  could  survive  such  a 
test?  Do  you  think  the  consumer  even  can 
name  the  producer  of  your  product?  What 
could  you  do,  if  anything,  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  a  motivation  test^ 

AFFECTS  ADVERTISING  STRATEGY 

The  9th  Circuit's  emphasis  or  purchaser 
motivation  and  loyalty  of  particular  source 
in  determining  genericness  of  a  mark  cer- 
tainly will  raise  concerns  about  trademark 
usage  and  product  advertising  strategy.  If 
purchaser  motivation  is  to  become  a  stand- 
ard, trademark  owners  may  very  well  feel 
the  need  to  stre.ss  that  a  trademark  is  used 
to  indicate  a  particular  and  identified 
source.  For  example,  past  succe.ssful  promo- 
tion of  the  distinctive  trademark  "Tide"  for 
laundry  detergent  may  be  inadequate  to 
maintain  trademark  validity  under  the  9th 
Circuit's  motivation  test.  The  proper  promo- 
tion called  for  now"  may  be  nothing  le.ss  than 
"Procter  and  Gamble's  "Tide"  brand  laundry 
detergent"— emphasizing  particularly  the 
producer's  name  while  stressing  the  term 
"Tide  "  as  a  brand  name  and  providing  the 
public  with  an  easily  used  generic  name  for 
laundry  detergent. 

This  approach  is  not  called  for  under 
long-established  trademark  law.  which  re- 
quires only  a  mark  to  indicate  a  single 
source,  even  if  that  .source  is  anonymous. 
Such  an  approach  al.so  could  be  a  heavy  ad- 
vertisinp  burden  and  actually  could  dimin- 
ish the  traditional  value  of  developing  a 
w"ell -recognized  trademark  that  stands  on  its 
own  to  ensure  the  consuming  public  that 
the  product  purchased  today  is  e.s.sentially 
the  same  as  the  product  bought  yesterday 
under  the  same  trademark.  Furthermore, 
such  a  promotion  requirement  could  lead 
the  public  to  a  brief  that  there  is  more  than 
one  producer  of  "Tide"  laundry  detergent. 
Such  a  position  is  absolutely  contrary  to 
basic  trademark  law. 

How  far  is  trademark  jurisprudence  going 
to  stray  from  the  statutorily  prescribed 
"common  descriptive  name"  genericness 
test?  Will  the  continued  validity  of  any 
famous  trademark  depend  .solely  on  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  purchasing  public 
thinks  of  a  corporate  name  when  it  hears 
and  uses  the  distinctive  term  and  that  the 
purchase  of  the  trademarked  product  is 
made  out  of  loyalty  to  the  corporate  produc- 
er? 

If  followed,  the  9th  Circuit's  po.sjtion  con- 
cerning genericness  of  a  term  may  well 
affect  the  vitality  of  a  number  of  existing 


trademark.s  identifying  products  currently 
on  the  market.  Futhermore.  trademark 
usage  and  trademarked  product  promotion 
could  be  influenced  greatly  by  the  courts 
position.  It  IS  likely,  though,  that  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  "Monopoly"  case  will  be 
tested  in  other  courts;  and.  given  the  criti- 
cism the  case  has  engendered,  those  courts 
will  have  to  consider  carefully  Just  how 
broadly  it  should  be  applied,  if  at  all.  Only 
after  a  period  of  reflection  through  other 
court  decisions  will  the  actual  impact  of  the 
"Monopoly  "  case  be  understood. 
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News  and  Trends 
(By  Donna  Sammons) 

THE  name  of  the  GAME 

The  year  was  1971  and  Ralph  Anspach.  a 
San  Francisco  State  University  economics 
professor,  was  sitting  in  his  Berkeley  home 
playing  Monopoly  with  his  seven-year-old 
son.  But  his  mind  was  not  on  the  game. 

"OPEC  wa.s  iust  flexing  its  muscles"  An- 
spach recalls,  so  we  were  talking  about  the 
oil  crisis.  I  made  some  comment  about  those 
darn  monopolists  and  my  .son  said  Well 
what's  wrong  with  being  a  monopolist 
anyway?  I  had  trouble  answering.  I  realized 
that  we'd  just  been  playing  Monopoly."  The 
next  day.  Anspach  set  out  to  buy  a  board 
game  that  would  show"  his  son  some  of  the 
problems  with  monopolies.  "1  looked 
around"  he  says  "but  there  was  nothing 
available.  Thai's  when  I  decided  to  put  out  a 
game  that  would  be  as  much  fun  as  Monop- 
oly but  would  al.so  teach  something  about 
the  advantages  of  a  competitive  economy." 

Anspach  cplled  his  game  "Bust  the  Trust, 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Game."  When  his  stu- 
dents and  friends  told  him  "Bust  the  Tru.st  " 
sounded  like  robbing  banks  or  breaking  con- 
fidences, he  shortened  the  name  to  "Anti- 
Monopoly.  " 

And  that  was  how  it  all  began.  Within  two 
years.  Anspach  and  his  fledgling  company. 
Anti-Monopoly  Inc..  were  embroiled  in  a 
trademark  battle  that  dragged  on  for  nearly 
a  decade.  When  the  dust  finally  settled,  the 
controversy  had  brought  forth  a  landmark 
decision  with  mind-boggling  implications  for 
the  entire  business  community— a  decision 
that  called  into  question  the  very  idea  of 
trademarks  and  brand  names.  And  Ralph 
Anspach  had  won. 

The  immediate  loser  was  Parker  Bros.,  a 
General  Mills  Inc.  division  based  in  Beverly. 
Mass..  and  the  country's  leading  producer  of 
board  games.  Since  acquiring  the  rights  to 
Monopoly  in  1935.  the  company  has 
stamped  out  more  than  80  million  game 
sels-and  more  than  2.6  billion  of  those 
little  gretn  houses  that  generations  of  Mo- 
nopoly mavens  have  enjoyed  stacking  up 
along  Boardwalk  and  Park  Place.  The  game 
is  now  published  in  31  countries  and  18  lan- 
guages, including  Arabic. 


Over  the  years.  Parker  Bros,  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  its  monopoly  on 
Monopoly,  and  it  was  not  about  to  make  an 
exception  for  Anspach.  He  had  hardly 
begun  marketing  Anti-Monopoly  in  1973 
when  the  company  shot  off  a  couple  of  hell- 
fire  and  brimstone  letters  threatening  legal 
action  if  he  did  not  stop  using  the  name. 
Anspach  shrugged  them  off. 

Not  thai  he  was  oblivious  to  the  problem. 
As  it  happened,  he  had  consulted  with  two 
different  trademark  attorneys  before  set- 
tling on  the  name  Anti-Monopoly.  Both  had 
told  him  that  the  owner  of  an  existing 
trademark  cannot  claim  infringement  by  a 
competitor  if  the  name  of  the  competitor's 
product  is  the  opposite  of  an  existing  trade- 
mark. Such.  Anspach  concluded,  was  clearly 
the  case  with  Monopoly  and  Anti-Monopoly. 
In  any  event.  Anspach  had  other  business 
to  attend  to.  Anti-Monopoly  was  moving 
well  — it  had  sold  out  in  San  Francisco— and 
he  had  hired  a  distributor  to  handle  the 
game  nationwide.  Word  came  back  that 
store  buyers  were  "going  crazy  "  over  Anti- 
Monopoly.  "We'll  sell  a  million  copies!"  the 
distributor  predicted. 

But  then  it  all  turned  sour.  A  rumor 
began  to  circulate  that  Parker  Bros,  was 
going  after  Anspach  for  violating  its  trade- 
mark. Concerned  that  a  judge  might  block 
them  from  selling  the  games  they  pur- 
chased, wholesalers  grew  reluctant  to  place 
new  orders.  Anspach  s  attorneys  contacted 
Parker  Bros,  which  confirmed  that.  yes.  a 
suit  was  being  prepared. 

They  tried  to  work  out  a  compromise. 
Would  Parker  Bros,  forgo  legal  action  if  An- 
spach changed  the  name  of  his  game  to 
"Anti-Monopolist?  "  No  dice,  the  company 
responded.  What  about  "  Anli-Monopoli  "  or 
"Anti-Monopolism?""  Forget  it,  came  the 
reply. 

What  if  Anspach  agreed  to  print  a  dis- 
claimer of  Parker  Bros.s  choosing  on  all 
Anli-Monopoly  boxes? 

Parker  Bros,  turned  thumbs  down  to  that 
idea.  loo. 

A  legal  battle  seemed  unavoidable.  An- 
spachs  attorneys  advised  him  to  file  suit 
first,  locally,  in  order  to  keep  expenses 
down.  On  March  6.  1974.  he  did  just  that, 
asking  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  to  declare 
the  Monopoly  trademark  invalid. 

For  the  next  nine  years,  the  battle  raged 
over  the  name.  Along  the  way.  Anspach 
filed  two  more  lawsuits,  accusing  Parker 
Bros,  of  violating  antitru.st  laws  and  alleging 
unfair  competition,  he  also  turned  down 
Parker  Bros.s  offer  lo  settle  the  case  for 
$500.000— a  figure  Anspach  considered  ridic- 
ulously low".  After  all.  he  had  been  selling 
more  than  200.000  Anli-Monopoly  sets  per 
year  (at  S3.60  a  set  wholesale)  until  told  by 
the  court  to  stop. 

Besides  Anspach  believed  he  was  going  lo 
win.  "Everybody  was  pretty  well  agreed,  "  he 
says,  "that  no  jury  is  going  lo  think  Anli- 
Monopoly  can  be  confused  with  Monopoly. 
You  have  lo  have  a  very  special  legal  mind 
to  come  up  with  anything  as  asinine  as 
that.  " 

Asinine  or  not.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Spencer  Williams  twice  ruled  that  Anli-Mo- 
nopoly violated  Monopoly's  trademark.  To 
Anspachs  relief,  however,  the  U.S.  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  twice  overrode  the 
decision  and  the  case  moved  on  lo  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  On  February  22.  1983.  Ihe 
high  court  formally  declined  to  take  up  the 
di.spute  thereby  letting  stand  the  circuit- 
court  ruling. 

Thai  ruling  was  a  clear-cut  victory  for  An- 
spach. The  court  declared  that  "Monopoly  " 


had  become  a  generic  term  and.  consequent- 
ly, was  no  longer  a  trademark.  Ergo.  An- 
spach could  Stan  making  and  selling  his 
game  once  again. 

Bui  the  decision  did  more  than  break 
Monopolys  monopoly  on  its  name.  As 
Parker  Bros,  noted  in  a  prepared  statement. 
it  turned  trademark  law  "upside  down."  For 
the  first  lime,  a  federal  court  held  that,  for 
a  trademark  to  remain  valid,  it  must  denote 
primarily  the  source  of  the  product,  not  the 
product  itself.  "That."  says  Robin  A.  Rolfe, 
an  attorney  and  executive  director  of  the 
United  Slates  Trademark  Association  in 
New  York,  "is  the  part  that  scares  every- 
body.'" 

Traditionally,  trademarks  have  been  lost 
when  people  began  using  the  word  to  refer 
to  more  than  one  product.  Aspirin  and  cello- 
phane are  prime  examples.  To  a  certain 
extent,  companies  can  protect  their  trade- 
marks from  such  a  fate  by  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  sure  mat  consumers 
identify  the  trademarked  name  with  the 
specific  product  in  question.  Conversely,  a 
company  could  lose  a  trademark  by  failing 
to  do  enough  to  protect  it.  For  thai  reason. 
Xerox  Corp.  regularly  lakes  out  ads  remind- 
ing readers  that  "whether  you  want  a  cer- 
tain soft  drink  or  a  certain  copier,  you  want 
lo  be  sure  thai  what  you  get  is  the  real 
thing."  And  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  has  been 
known  lo  sue  restaurants  that  serve  other 
soft  drinks  to  customers  who  ask  for 
"Coke.  " 

Parker  Bros.,  too.  had  been  diligent  in  de- 
fending its  Monopoly  trademark  and  the 
court  did  not  contend  otherwise.  Ralher.  it 
simply  bought  what  Anspachs  attorney, 
Carl  Person,  was  saying  about  Monopoly— 
namely,  that  consumers  used  the  term  to 
refer  to  the  game,  not  to  its  manufacturer. 
To  prove  his  point,  he  introduced  into  evi- 
dence an  opinion  poll  in  which  consumers 
were  asked  whether  they  had  bought  a  Mo- 
nopoly set  because  ihey  liked  the  game,  or 
because  it  was  made  by  Parker  Bros.  Sixty- 
five  percent  said  they  were  motivated  lo  buy 
Monopoly  because  they  wanted  lo  play  the 
game,  not  because  it  was  produced  by  a  cer- 
tain company.  And  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
took  that  as  proof  thai  Monopoly  had 
become  generic.  "It  is  the  source-denoting 
function  which  a  trademark  protects." 
wrote  the  court,  "nothing  more." 

Surveys  or  opinion  polls  aren't  new  to 
trademark  law,  but  the  Monopoly  survey 
.sought  to  measure  the  reasons  consumers 
purchase  a  product,  and  that  is  why  trade- 
mark attorneys  are  upset.  They  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  motivation  surveys  one  bit.  be- 
cause motivation  surveys  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impo-ssible  lo  defend  such  well- 
known  trademarks  as  Cheerios.  Dr  Pepper. 
Jell-O.  Band-Aid.  Tide,  you  name  it.  Indeed, 
just  about  any  trademark  could  be  in  jeop- 
ardy-provided a  challenger  can  show  that 
people  identify  the  name  with  the  product, 
and  not  the  company  that  makes  it.  In 
many  cases,  that  would  be  quite  easy  to  do. 
If  you  ask  someone  why  he  buys  Tide  de- 
tergent, it's  not  because  he  loves  Procter  & 
Gamble.  "  says  Marie  DriscoU.  a  lawyer  in 
New  York.  "He  buys  it  because  it  does  a 
good  job  washing  his  clothes.  The  court 
thinks  that  would  be  reason  [enough]  .-o  de- 
clare Tide  generic.  The  court  fs  wrong.  " 

Maybe  so.  but  the  courts  determine  the 
law.  The  key  question,  then,  is  whether 
other  courts 'will  follow"  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Courts  decision.  Of  course,  some  courts 
have  to  follow  the  decision— namely,  those 
operating  in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  covers 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Guam,  Hawaii. 
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Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Elsewhere,  the  issue  is  not  so 
clear. 

■  The  decision,  if  it  is  followed  by  courts 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  of  extreme 
importance."  says  Arthur  I.  Greenbaum.  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Cowan  Liebowitz 
&  Latman  in  New  York  City,  because  it 
sets  forth  a  view  which  will  doom  many 
famous  trademarks  We  have  to  see  whether 
or  not  other  courts  throughout  the  country 
will  follow  it.  The  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  has  already  taken  the  po- 
sition that  they  will  not  follow  the  case. 
That's  been  done  formally  and  publicly  in  a 
brief  whioh  was  filed." 

In  the  meantime,  the  fight  between  An- 
spach  and  Parker  Bros,  contmues  The  case 
is  still  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  San  h'rancis- 
co.  where  the  antitrust  and  unfair  competi- 
tion charges  brought  by  Anspach  against 
the  game  manufacturer  have  yet  to  be  tried. 
While  he  waits  for  a  trial  date  to  be  set.  An- 
spach is  teaching  economics,  and.  in  his 
spare  time,  hawking  his  game.  As  for  attor- 
ney Carl  Person.  Anti-Monopoly's  lawyer. 
he  has  bigger  plans.  At  last  report,  he  was 
taking  University  City  Studios  Inc.  and  Mer- 
chandising Corp.  of  America  Inc..  to  court- 
to  challenge  its  trademark  on  E.T. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  jQin  Senator  Hatch  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  solve  a  serious  and 
growing  problem  in  our  trademark 
law  The  cancellation  of  a  Federal 
trademark  is  a  serious  occurrence. 
When  it  occurs  without  justification, 
it  signals  the  unwarranted  destruction 
of  a  valuable  business  asset.  To  the 
extent  we  unduly  weaken  a  system  of 
trademark  protection  that  has  encour- 
aged investment  and  created  jobs  for 
generations,  we  weaken  the  fabric  of 
American  enterprise. 

No  one  wants  generic  words  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  trademark  status.  But 
for  a  very  long  time  the  law  has  been 
settled  that  a  trademark  endures  so 
long  as  the  public  recognizes  and  ac- 
cepts a  term  as  a  trademark.  Admit- 
tedly the  test  can  be  difficult  where 
the  facts  are  close,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  courts  have  developed  the 
expertise  to  address  this  test  meaning- 
fully and  accurately. 

Last  year,  on  the  strength  of  a 
public  opinion  survey  of  doubtful  rel- 
evance, the  ninth  circuit  introduced  a 
new  legal  test  for  cancellation— one 
that  could  do  inestimable  harm  to  the 
stability  of  trademark  law  if  allowed 
to  stand.  The  court  s  new  motivation 
test  tied  the  continuation  of  the  trade- 
mark to  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
identify  the  maker  of  the  product. 
The  Anti-Monopoly  case  set  forth  a 
rule  that  is  unsound  in  logic  and  un- 
suited  to  the  practical  task  of  identify- 
ing trademarks  that  really  have 
become  generic  and  should  be  can- 
celed. 

Our  bill  restores  the  former  law  in  a 
straightforward  manner  and  has  been 
carefully  drawn  so  that  n*"-  ambigu- 
ities are  not  introduced.  It  does  not  tip 
the  balance  under  prior  law  in  favor  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  trademark. 


It  does  nothing  more  than  cure  the 
problem  created  in  the  ninth  circuit. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  will  be 
countless  trademark  owners  and.  ulti- 
mately, the  consuming  public. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hatch  for 
his  hard  work  on  this  issue  and  to  urge 
the  remainder  of  my  colleagues  to 
help  restore  the  proper  legal  test  in 
this  important  area  of  trademark  law. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  <for  himself. 

Mr.   BiNGAMAN.   Mr.   Domenici. 

Mr.     Garn.     Mr.     Hart.     Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Laxalt, 

and  Mr.  Wallop); 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

FOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  COMPACT 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Binga- 
MAN.  Senator  Domenici.  Senator  Garn, 
Senator  Hart.  Senator  Hatch.  Senator 
Hecht.  Senator  Laxalt.  and  Senator 
Wallop,  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Rocky  Mountain  low-level 
radioactive  waste  compact.  This  com- 
pact has  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
pursuant  to  section  4(A)(2)  of  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021d(A)(2). 

It  was  approximately  3  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act.  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive policy  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  Recogniz- 
ing that  this  was  an  area  in  which 
States  could  and  should  take  the  lead. 
Congress  authorized  States  to  enter 
into  regional  compacts  for  the  disposal 
of  low- level  waste.  States  were  given  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  in  establishing 
these  compacts,  including  a  free  hand 
in  deciding  what  States  would  be  mem- 
bers of  which  compacts  and  what  pro- 
cedures would  govern  the  continuing 
operations  of  the  compacts.  Under  the 
law  passed  by  Congress,  each  of  these 
compact  regions  would  be  responsible 
for  disposing  of  low-level  waste  gener- 
ated within  the  region.  In  addition. 
Congress  authorized  the  compact  re- 
gions, after  January  1,  1986.  to  restrict 
the  use  of  their  regional  disposal  fa- 
cilities to  the  disposal  of  low-level 
waste  generated  within  the  region. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act. 
the  proce.ss  of  discu.ssion  and  negotia- 
tion among  the  States  began.  Shoul- 
dered with  a  new  and  important  re- 
sponsibility. States  set  about  the  task 
of  formulating  the  agreements  called 
for  under  the  act.  In  large  part,  the 
compact  regions  that  resulted  from 
the  discussions  have  been  geographi- 
cal in  character— with  groups  of  States 
from  a  given  region  joining  together  to 
address  the  problem  of  low-level  waste 


disposal  within  that  particular  region. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  low-level  radio- 
active waste  compact  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  six  States— Arizona.  Col- 
orado. Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming— to  formulate  a  policy  for 
disposal  for  disposal  of  low-level  waste 
generated  within  this  region.  Pour  of 
those  States— Colorado.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming— have  formally 
joined  the  Rocky  Mountain  compact, 
and  Arizona  and  Utah,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  are  eligible  to  join  as  well. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
those  within  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  who  worked  so  long  and  dili- 
gently to  pull  this  compact  together. 
The  issues  that  had  to  be  addressed 
were  by  no  means  simple  to  resolve, 
and  beyond  that,  there  were  limits  on 
the  time  available  to  reach  agreement, 
with  the  remaining  low -level  waste  dis- 
posal sites  authorized  to  close  in  1986. 
With  all  of  these  pressures,  these 
States  have  taken  on  their  responsibil- 
ities in  a  responsible  and  timely  fash- 
ion, and  for  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  them. 

It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress this  and  other  compacts  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  timely  fashion,  in  order 
that  the  States  may  get  on  with  the 
task  of  addressing  this  important 
issue.  I  trust  that  my  very  fine  and 
close  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Strom  Thurmond,  will  feel  the  same, 
and  I  shall  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  hitn  and  with  his  staff  as 
this  committee  moves  forward  with  its 
consideration  of  this  compact.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  chairing  the  first  hearing  held  by 
the  Congress  on  the  low-level  waste 
compacts  for  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  the  chairman's  behalf,  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  just  over  a  year  ago.  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  these  compacts 
will  be  guided  by  the  very  able  skills  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina— 
who.  in  large  part,  is  most  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  that  we 
have  achieved  in  this  field— for  Strom 
Thurmond  was  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me 
from  Gov.  Ed  Herschlcr  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  me  from  Gov.  Richard  D. 
Lamm,  both  requesting  that  I  intro- 
duce con.sent  legislation  for  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  low-level  radioactive  waste 
compact  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  summary  of 
this  compact  prepared  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  copies  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  low-level  Ra- 
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And  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  Iha*  a  ropy  of  the 
bill  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rk  ORD.  a.s  follows: 

Executive  Department. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  July  26.  1983. 
Re  Rocky  Mountain  L,ow-Level  Radioactive 

Waste  Compact. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 

U.S.  Senator.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Simpson:  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware.  Congress  will  soon  be  considering 
consent  legislation  relating  to  .several  re- 
gional low-level  radioactive  waste  compacts. 
The  Northwest  Interstate  Compact  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  Congre.ss.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Southeast  Compacts 
are  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future.  These  compacts  each  give  effect  to 
the  congressional  statement  in  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980. 
that  states  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  managing  low-level  waste,  preferably 
through  interstate  compacts. 

Wyoming  has  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tion and  development  of  both  the  North- 
west and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Compacts. 
Due  to  the  specific  compact  language.  I  sup- 
ported Wvomings  membership  in  the 
Rockv  Mountain  Compact.  This  last  session 
the  Wyoming  legislature  enacted  enabling 
legi.slation  authorizing  our  membership  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Compact.  The  En- 
rolled Act  is  enclosed  for  your  reference. 

While  low-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment is  an  important  nationwide  issue,  our 
state  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  not  cur- 
rently generating  much  low-level  wa.-,te. 
From  a  Department  of  Energy  study.  83  po- 
tential generators  and  shippers  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  were  identified.  Indu-slrial 
licensees  (i.e..  manufacturers  of  radiophar- 
maceuticals, testing  and  indu.strial  research 
laboratories,  and  equipment  manufactur- 
ers), arc  the  most  numerous,  followed  by 
medical,  governmental  and  academic.  The  li- 
censees identified  .several  disposal  methods: 
hold  for  decay,  bury  on  site,  and  release  of 
waste  to  sewage  systems.  None  of  the  licens- 
ees incinerate  waste,  dispose  in  common 
refuse,  or  ship  waste  to  disposal  facilities. 

Regardless  of  this  current  situation,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  the  compacts  now 
being  adopted  by  the  states  are  expected  to 
establish  a  framework  for  low-level  waste 
management  for  many  years  to  come.  Wyo- 
ming's membership  in  a  viable  interstate 
compact  will  insure  that  at  some  future 
date,  if  our  ho.spitals  or  industries  generate 
greater  volumes  or  different  types  of  low- 
level  waste  not  amenable  to  onsite  manage- 
ment, a  regional  site  in  a  neighboring  mem- 
bership in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Compact 
will  also  discourage  the  federal  government 
or  private  industry  from  any  initiative  to 
site  a  low-level  radioactive  waste  facility  in 
Wyoming. 

Because  of  these  issues.  I  am  asking  you 
to  consider  spon.soring  the  Congressional 
consent  legislation  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Compact.  As  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  your  active  support  of 
this  important  legislation  would  be  invalu- 
able. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.  'With  warm  regards.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ed  Herschler. 


State  Capitol. 
Denier.  Colo..  September  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Simpson:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  request  your  sponsorship 
along  with  that  of  Senators  Laxalt.  DeCon- 
cini.  Hecht.  Domenici.  Wallop  and  Hart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

In  1979  a  national  crisis  was  nearly  preci- 
pitated when  the  three  existing  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  sites  temporarily 
closed  or  reduced  the  amount  of  waste 
which  would  be  accepted.  In  response  to  the 
national  need  to  achieve  greater  regional 
equity  in  the  management  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  the  states  recommended 
and  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  en- 
couraging interstate  compacts  to  manage 
wastes  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  Stales  of  Arizona.  Colorado.  Nevada. 
New  Mexico.  Utah  and  Wyoming  have  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  an  interstate  compact 
which  lias  been  enacted  into  law  by  Colora- 
do. Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  Ari- 
zona and  Utah  remain  eligible  to  join  the 
compact  at  any  lime  in  the  future. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Compact  requires 
congressional  consent  because  it  seeks  to  ex- 
clude from  the  region  (in  conformance  with 
federal  law)  that  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  in  states  which  are  not  members 
of  the  compact.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  enable  the  region  to  develop  new 
low-level  radioactive  waste  management  fa- 
cilities without  allowing  the  region  to 
become  the  dumping  ground  for  the  nation. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Compact  be  introduced  in  Congress  im- 
mediately following  the  August  recess,  since 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  being  planned  for  September.  Becau.se 
of  your  membership  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of 
the  Rockv  Mountain  compact  consent  legis- 
lation. It'  is  my  hope  that  all  members  of 
Congress  from  the  six  eligible  states  will  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  draft  of 
the  congressional  consent  language,  the 
Compact,  and  a  .summary  of  the  Compact.  I 
have  also  enclo.-ed  Resolutions  No.  1  and  2 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Board,  which  are  intended  to  re- 
solve all  federal  concerns  w  ith  the  Compact. 
If  you  have  anv  questions  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  or  Mary  Whitman  in  my 
office. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  D.  Lamm. 

Governor. 


Rocky  Mountain  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact  Summary  of  Key  Provi- 
sions 

i.  findings  and  purpose 
States   are   responsible   for   providing   for 
the  management  of  nonfederal  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste. 

II.  definitions 
1.  Host  state  means  a  stale  in  which  a  re- 
gional facility  for  the  disposal  or  inciner- 
ation of  low-level  radioactive  waste  is  locat- 
ed. 


2.  Low-level  waste  excludes  federal  waste, 
high-level  waste,  material  contaminated 
with  transuranic  elements  emitting  more 
than  10  nanocuries  per  gram,  and  mining 
and  milling  waste. 

3.  Facility  means  any  property,  equipment 
or  structure  used  for  the  management  (col- 
lection, consolidation,  storage,  treatment, 
incineration,  disposal)  of  low-level  waste. 

III.  responsibilities  of  party  and  host 

STATES 

1.  At  least  one  regional  facility  other  than 
Bealiy.  Nevada  must  be  open  and  operating 
in  a  party  state  other  than  Nevada  within  6 
years  after  Nevada  and  at  least  one  other 
state  have  adopted  the  compact. 

2.  Low-level  waste  generated  within  the 
region  shall  be  managed  at  regional  facili- 
ties without  discrimination  among  the  party 
states. 

3.  Each  party  state  that  generates  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  region's  waste  has  an 
obligation  to  host  a  regional  facility. 

4.  A  state  seeking  to  fulfill  its  obligation 
to  become  a  host  state  shall  cause  a  regional 
facility  to  be  developed  on  a  timely  basis  as 
determined  by  the  board. 

5.  Once  a  parly  stale  has  served  as  a  host 
stale  it  shall  not  be  obligated  to  serve  again 
until  each  other  parly  state  having  an  obli- 
gation to  host  a  regional  facility  has  ful- 
filled that  obligation. 

6.  The  decisions  on  how  and  where  to  site 
a  facility  are  left  to  the  laws  and  policies  of 
the  host  state(s). 

7.  All  parly  stales  shall  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  all  generators  within  the  state  thai 
may  have  low-level  waste  to  be  managed  at 
a  regional  facility. 

8.  All  party  slates  must  enforce  transpor- 
tation and  packaging  regulations. 

IV.  BOARD  APPROVAL  OF  REGIONAL  FACILITES 

The  board  must  approve  or  disapprove  all 
regional  facilities,  based  only  on  consider- 
ation of  economic  feasibility  and  capacity 
requirements. 

V.  SURCHARGES 

1.  The  board  will  impose  a  surcharge  on 
waste  disposed  at  regional  facilities  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  administration  of  the  com- 
pact. 

2.  A  host  slate  may  impose  a  surcharge  on 
waste  disposed  at  a  regional  facility  in  order 
to  offset  regulatory  costs,  local  government 
impacts,  to  provide  for  closure  and  long- 
term  care  and  to  provide  a  positive  financial 
incentive  for  slate  and  local  governments. 

3.  The  board  is  authorized  to  ensure  that 
all  surcharges  are  reasonable. 

VI.  THE  BOARD 

1.  The  board,  which  shall  meet  at  least 
once  per  year  is  composed  of  one  represent- 
ative from  each  parly  slate. 

2.  Each  parly  slate  must  pay  $70,000  to 
fund  the  initial  two  year  operating  costs  of 
the  compact. 

3.  The  board  shall  keep  an  inventory  of  all 
waste  generators  and  regional  facilities. 

4  The  board  shall  prepare  a  contingency 
plan  in  the  event  a  regional  facility  is  closed 
and  mav  develop  a  regional  low-level  waste 
management  plan  and  provide  information 
to  the  parly  slates. 

5  The  board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  party  states'  governors  and 
legislatures. 

6.  The  board  is  authorized  to  assure  that 
charges  by  regional  facilities  are  reasonable. 
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VU     PROHIBITED  ACTS 

1.  It  is  unlawful  for  low-level  waste  to  be 
disposed  of  at  other  than  a  regional  facility 
approved  by  the  board. 

2.  After  January  1.  1986.  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  may  not  be  shipped  out  of  the 
region  without  approval  of  the  board  and 
host  state<s). 

3.  After  January  1.  1986.  no  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  may  be  shipped  into  the 
region  unless  approved  by  the  board  and 
host  state(s). 

4.  No  defense  or  federal  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  or  any  other  type  of  waste  not  de- 
fined by  the  compact  as  low-level  waste  may 
be  managed  at  a  regional  facility  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  board  and  host  state. 

5.  The  board  many  impo.se  civil  penalties 
and  seek  court  orders  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compact. 

VIII.  ELIGIBILITY.  ENTRY  INTO  EFFECT.  CON- 
GRESSIONAL CONSENT.  WITHDRAWAL.  EXCLU- 
SION 

1.  The  states  of  Arizona.  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah  and  Wyoming 
are  eligible  to  join. 

2.  Other  states  may  join  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  board. 

3.  The  compact  must  be  ratified  by  Con- 
gress 

4.  If  a  state  fails  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  compact,  it  may  be  excluded  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  remaining  stales  on 
the  board. 

5.  A  state  may  withdraw  from  the  compact 
two  years  after  legislative  repeal  of  the  com- 
pact. 

6.  If  a  host  state  chooses  to  withdraw 
from  the  compact,  its  facility  win  continue 
to  be  available  to  the  remaining  party  states 
for  five  years  so  that  another  facility  can  be 
developed. 

Resolution  No.  1  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Board 

Whereas.  Article  7  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Low-Level  Radioactive.  Waste  Compact 
("Compact")  authorizes  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Board 
{"Board")  to  allow  the  management  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  other  than  low  le'el  waste 
as  defined  in  Article  2  of  the  Compact;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  finds  that  the  man- 
agement of  transuranic  wastes  with  con- 
tamination levels  not  exceeding  100  nano- 
curies  per  gram  of  waste  material  will  not 
significantly  affect  the  available  capacity 
and  projected  life  of  any  regional  facilities 
to  be  built  in  the  region;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  finds  that  the  man- 
agement in  the  region  of  transuranic  wastes 
with  contamination  levels  not  exceeding  100 
nanocuries  per  gram  of  waste  material  will 
not  significantly  affect  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  any  regional  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  finds  that  regional  fa- 
cilities have  no  obligation  to  dispose  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  by  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy,  its 
agents,  successors  or  assigns  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle 7  of  the  Compact  or  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act.  Public  Law  96- 
573;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  finds  that  the  dispos- 
al at  regional  facilities  of  radioactive  waste 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  ■low-level 
waste"  as  defined  in  the  Compact  except 
that  the  waste  is  generated  by  the  federal 
government  (hereinafter  "federal  waste") 
other  than  that  produced  by  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Energy,  its  agents,  successors 
or  assigns,  will  not  unacceptably  affect  the 


available  capacity  and  projected  life  of  any 
regional  facilities  to  be  built  in  the  region 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  the  economic 
viability  of  any  regional  facilities  so  long  as 
appropriate  limits  are  placed  on  the  quanti- 
ty of  that  waste  disposed  at  regional  facili- 
ties. 
It  is  hereby  resolved  that: 

1.  Waste  material  containing  transuranic 
elements  with  contamination  levels  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  nanocuries  per  gram  of  waste 
material  may  be  disposed  of  at  regional  fa- 
cilities. 

2.  "Federal  waste"  may  be  disposed  of  at 
regional  facilities  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  and  restrictions: 

(a)  No  federal  waste  generated  at  an 
atomic  energy  defense  installation  or  insti- 
tution of  any  type  owned  or  operated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy,  its 
agents,  successor,  or  assigns  and  no  federal 
waste  resulting  from  the  research,  develop- 
ment or  production  of  atomic  weapon  may 
be  disposed  of  at  any  regional  facility  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board  and  the  host 
state  as  provided  in  the  Compact. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  feder- 
al activities  to  which  this  Compact  applies 
shall  be  subject  to  the  .same  regulations,  re- 
quirements, and  service  charges  by  the 
Compact  and/or  its  states,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  non- 
federal entity. 

(c)  In  any  calendar  year,  the  total  quanti- 
ty (by  volume)  of  federal  waste  disposed  of 
at  regional  facility(s)  shall  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  waste  disposed 
of  in  the  region  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  and  the  host  state  as  provideJ  in  the 
Compact. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  restrictions  and  con 
ditions  contained  in  paragraphs  (a)  through 
(c)  above,  no  federal  waste,  except  federal 
waste  generated  within  the  region,  may  be 
dispo.sed  of  at  any  regional  facility  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board  and  the  host  state 
as  provided  in  the  Compact. 

This  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  States  of  Colora- 
do, Nevada.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  on 
August  5.  1983. 

For  the  State  of  Colorado:  William 
Hendee. 

For  the  Stale  of  New  Mexico:  Robert 
McNeill. 

For  the  State  of  Nevada:  S.  Barton  Jacka. 

For  the  State  of  Wyoming:  John  Doerges. 

Resolution  No.  2  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Board 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  ("NRC")  is  concerned 
that  the  use  of  the  term  "management"  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Low  Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact  ("Compact")  may  permit 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Low  Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Board  ("Board")  to  establish  regional 
health,  safety  or  environmental  regulatory 
functions;  and 

Whereas,  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act.  Public  Law  96-573  slates 
that  low-level  radioactive  waste  can  be 
most  safely  managed  on  a  regional  basis"; 
and 

Whereas,  the  only  regional  regulatory  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Compact  concerns 
the  Board's  approval  of  regional  facilities 
solely  on  economic  criteria  which  are  out- 
side the  purview  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  the  NRC  (under  the  Compact,  all 
health  and  safety  authorities  continue  to  be 
vested  in  the  individual  states  and/or  the 
NRC);  and 


Whereas,  the  NRC  is  concerned  that  the 
Compact's  restriction  on  export  of  waste 
from  the  region  could  be  viewed  as  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  the  Compact  contains  a  provi- 
sion allowing  the  Board  to  authorize  the 
export  of  waste  from  the  region;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  finds  that  the  restric- 
tion on  export  of  waste  from  the  region  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  economic  viability  of 
the  region's  facilities  and  can  be  constitu- 
tionally authorized  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  consenting  to  the  Compact;  and 

Whereas,  the  NRC  is  concerned  that  the 
Board  or  states  party  to  the  Compact  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Compact  to  inspect 
NRC  licen.sees  or  promulgate  packaging  and 
transportation  standards  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  federal  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  Compact  does  not  provide 
the  Board  or  the  states  party  to  the  Com- 
pact with  any  regulatory  authority  over  the 
packaging  or  transportation  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  not  already  authorized 
under  state  or  federal  laws. 

It  is  hereby  resolved  that: 

1.  The  Board  will  not  establish  any  re- 
gional health,  safety  or  environmental  regu- 
latory functions. 

2.  The  Board  will  not  seek  to  restrict  the 
export  of  waste  from  the  region  unless  and 
until  the  Board  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
United  States  Congress. 

3.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  pre- 
vents both  the  Board  and  the  states  party 
to  the  Compact  from  inspecting  NRC  licens- 
ees except  as  may  be  provided  under  section 
274i  of  the  Act.  The  Board  will  not  adopt 
packaging  or  transportation  requirements 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  federal 
provisions. 

This  re.soliition  is  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  States  of  Colora- 
do. Nevada.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  on 
Augu.st  5.  1983. 

For  the  State  of  Colorado:  William 
Hendee. 

For  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  Robert 
McNeill. 

For  the  State  of  Nevada:  S.  Barton  Jacka. 

For  the  Slate  of  Wyoming:  John  Doerges. 

S.  1991 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(a)(2i  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  (42 
use.  2021d(a)  (2>).  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress hereby  is  given  to  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na. Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  to  enter  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

Such  compact  is  substantially  as  follows: 

ROCKY  mountain  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  COMPACT 

ARTICLE  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

(a)  The  party  stales  agree  that  each  stale 
IS  responsible  for  providing  for  the  manage- 
ment of  low-level  radioactive  waste  generat- 
ed within  its  borders,  except  for  waste  gen- 
erated as  a  result  of  defense  activities  of  the 
federal  government  of  federal  research  and 
development  activities.  Moreover,  the  party 
states  find  that  the  United  States  Congress, 
by  enacting  the  "Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act"  (PL.  96-573).  has  encour- 
aged the  u.se  of  interstate  compacts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
facilities  for  regional  management  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste. 


(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  party  states,  by 
entering  into  an  interstate  compact,  to  es- 
tablish the  means  for  cooperative  effort  in 
managing  low-level  radioactive  waste;  to 
ensure  the  availability  and  economic  viabili- 
ty of  sufficient  facilities  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  management  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  within  the  region  while 
preventing  unnecessary  and  uneconomic 
proliferation  of  such  facilities;  to  encourage 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  requiring  disposal  within  the 
region:  to  restrict  management  within  the 
region  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  gener- 
ated outside  the  region;  to  distribute  the 
costs,  benefits  and  obligations  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  management  equitably 
among  the  party  states;  and  by  these  means 
to  promote  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  residents  within  the  region. 

ARTICLE  II.  DEFINITIONS 

As  used  in  this  compact,  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  indicates  otherw  ise: 

(a)  "Board  "  means  the  Rocky  Mountain 
low-level  radioactive  waste  board; 

(b)  'Carrier"  means  a  person  who  trans- 
ports low-level  waste; 

(c)  "Disposal"  means  the  isolation  of 
waste  from  the  biosphere,  with  no  intention 
of  retrieval,  such  as  my  land  burial; 

(d)  "Facility"  means  any  properly,  equip- 
ment or  structure  used  or  to  be  used  for  the 
management  of  low-level  waste; 

(e)  "Generate"  means  to  produce  low-level 
waste: 

(f)  "Host  state"  means  a  party  -state  in 
which  a  regional  facility  is  located  or  being 
developed; 

(g)  "Low  level  waste"  or  "waste"  means  ra- 
dioactive waste  other  than: 

(i)  Waste  generated  as  a  result  of  defense 
activities  of  the  federal  government  or  fed- 
eral research  and  development  aciivilies: 

(ii)  High-level  waste  such  as  irradiated  re- 
actor fuel,  liquid  waste  from  reprocessing  ir- 
radiated reactor  fuel,  or  solids  into  which 
any  such  liquid  waste  has  been  converted; 

(iii)  Waste  material  containing  transuran- 
ic elements  with  contamination  levels  great- 
er than  ten  (10)  nanocuries  per  gram  of 
waste  material; 

(iv)  Byproduct  material  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 11  e.  (2)  of  the  "Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954."  as  amended  November  8.  1978;  or 

(V)  Wastes  from  mining,  milling,  smelting 
or  similar  processing  of  ores  and  mineral- 
bearing  material  primarily  for  mineral 
other  than  radium. 

(h)  "Management  "  means  collection,  con- 
solidation, storage,  treatment,  incineration 
or  disposal; 

(j)  "Operator"  means  a  person  who  oper- 
ates a  regional  facility; 

(k)  "Person  "  means  an  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  other  legal  entity, 
whether  public  or  private; 

(m)  "Region"  means  the  combined  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
partv  states;  and 

(n)  "Regional  facility"  means  a  facility 
within  any  party  state  which  either: 

(i)  has  been  approved  as  a  regional  facility 
bv  the  board;  or 

(ii)  is  the  low-level  waste  facility  in  exist- 
ence on  January  1.  1982.  at  Beatty.  Nevada. 

ARTICLE  III  — RIGHTS.  RESPONSIBILITIES.  AND 
OBLIGATIONS 

<a)  There  shall  be  regional  facilities  suffi- 
cient to  manage  the  low-level  waste  generat- 
ed within  the  region.  At  least  one  (1)  region- 
al facifity  shall  be  open  and  operating  in  a 
parly  stale  other  than  Nevada  within  .six  (6) 
years  after  this  compact  becomes  law"  in 
Nevada  and  in  one  ( 1 )  other  state. 


(b)  Low-level  waste  generated  within  the 
region  shall  be  managed  at  regional  facili- 
ties without  discrimination  among  the  parly 
states;  provided,  however,  that  a  host  state 
may  close  a  regional  facility  when  necessary 
for  public  health  or  safety. 

(c)  Each  party  slate  which,  according  to 
reasonable  projections  made  by  the  board,  is 
expected  to  generate  twenty  percent  (20 
percent)  or  more  in  cubic  feet  except  as  oth- 
erwise determined  by  the  board  of  the  low- 
level  waste  generated  within  the  region  has 
an  obligation  to  become  a  host  state  in  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (d)  of  this  article. 

(d)  A  host  state,  or  a  party  state  seeking 
to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  become  a  host 
state,  shall: 

(i)  Cause  a  regional  facility  to  be  devel- 
oped on  a  timely  basis  as  determined  by  the 
board,  and  .secure  the  approval  of  such  re- 
gional facility  by  the  board  as  provided  in 
Article  IV  before  allowing  site  preparation 
or  physical  construction  to  begin; 

(ID  Ensure  by  it.s  own  law.  consistent  with 
any  applicable  federal  law.  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  public  health  and  safety 
in  the  siting,  design,  development,  licensure 
or  other  regulation,  operation,  closure,  de- 
commissioning and  long-term  care  of  the  re- 
gional facilities  within  the  state; 

(iii)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
ensure  that  charges  for  management  of  low- 
level  waste  at  the  regional  facilities  within 
the  state  are  reasonable; 

(iv)  Solicit  comments  from  each  other 
party  state  and  the  board  regarding  siting, 
design,  development,  licensure  or  other  reg- 
ulation, operation,  closure,  decommissioning 
and  long  term  care  of  the  regional  facilities 
within  the  state  and  respond  in  writing  to 
such  comments; 

(V)  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  board 
which  contains  projections  of  the  anticipat- 
ed future  capacity  and  availability  of  the  re- 
gional facilities  within  the  stale,  together 
with  other  information  required  by  the 
board;  and 

(vi)  Notify  the  board  immediately  if  any 
exigency  arises  requiring  the  possible  tem- 
porary or  permanent  closure  of  a  regional 
facility  within  the  stale  at  a  time  earlier 
than  was  projected  in  the  state's  most 
recent  annual  report  to  the  board. 

(e)  Once  a  party  state  has  served  as  a  host 
stale,  it  shall  not  be  obligated  to  serve  again 
until  each  other  party  state  having  an  obli- 
gation under  subsection  (c)  of  this  article 
has  fulfilled  that  obligation.  Nevada,  al- 
ready being  a  host  slate,  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated 10  serve  again  as  a  host  state  until 
every  other  party  state  has  so  served. 

(f )  Each  party  state: 
(i)  Agrees  to  adopl  and  enforce  procedures 

requiring  low-level  waste  shipments  origi- 
nating within  its  borders  and  destined  for  a 
regional  facility  to  conform  to  packaging 
and  transportation  requirements  and  regu- 
lations. Such  procedures  shall  include  but 
are  not  limited  to: 

(A)  Periodic  inspections  of  packaging  and 
•  shipping  practices; 

(B)  Periodic  inspections  of  waste  contain- 
ers while  in  the  custody  of  carriers;  and 

(C)  Appropriate  enforcement  actions  with 
respect  to  violations. 

(ii)  Agrees  that  after  receiving  notification 
from  a  host  slate  that  a  person  in  the  party 
slate  has  violated  packaging,  shipping  or 
transportation  requirements  or  regulations, 
it  .shall  take  appropriate  acton  to  ensure 
that  violations  do  not  recur.  Appropriate 
action  may  include  but  is  not  limited  to  the 
requirement  that  a  bond  be  posted  by  the 
violator  to  pay  the  cost  of  repackaging  at 


the   regional   facility  and  the  requirement 
that  future  shipments  be  inspected; 

(iii)  May  impose  fees  to  recover  the  cost  of 
the  practices  provided  for  in  paragraphs  <i)     ' 
and  (ii)  of  this  subsection; 

(iv)  Shall  maintain  an  inventory  of  all 
generators  within  the  state  that  may  have 
low-level  waste  to  be  managed  at  a  regional 
facility;  and 

(V)  May  impose  requirements  or  regula- 
tions more  stringent  than  those  required  by 
Ihis  subsection. 

ARTICLE  IV.  BOARD  APPROVAL  OF  REGIONAL 
FACILITIES 

(a)  Within  ninety  (90)  days  after  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  party  state,  the  board 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  regional  facili- 
ty to  be  located  within  that  state. 

(b)  A  regional  facility  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board  if  and  only  if  the  board  deter- 
mines that: 

(i)  There  will  be.  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  sufficient  demand  to  render  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  facility  economically 
feasible  without  endangering  the  economic 
feasibility  of  operation  of  any  other  region- 
al facility;  and 

(ii)  The  facility  will  have  sufficient  capac- . 
ity  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  region  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  years. 

ARTICLE  V.  SURCHARGES 

(a)  The  Board  shall  impose  a  compact 
surcharge"  per  unit  of  waste  received  at  any 
regional  facility.  The  surcharge  shall  be 
adequate  lo  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  board  in  the  conduct  of  its  authorized 
activities  and  may  be  increa-sed  or  decreased 
as  the  board  deems  necessary. 

(b)  A  host  slate  may  impose  a  "state  sur- 
charge "  per  unit  of  waste  received  at  any  re- 
gional facility  within  the  slate.  The  host 
state  may  fix  and  change  the  amount  of  the 
state  surcharge  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board.  Money  received  from  the  state  sur- 
charge may  be  used  by  the  host  slate  for 
anv  purpose  authorized  by  its  own  law.  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  costs  of  licensure 
and  regulatory  activities  related  to  the  re- 
gional facility,  reserves  for  decommissioning 
and  long-term  care  of  the  regional  facility 
and  local  impact  assistance. 

ARTICLE  VI.  THE  BOARD 

(a)  The  "Rocky  Mountain  low-level  radio- 
active waste  board  ".  which  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  party 
state,  is  created. 

(b)  The  board  shall  consist  of  one  (1) 
member  from  each  party  state.  The  gover- 
nor shall  determine  how  and  for  what  term 
its  member  shall  be  appointed,  and  how  and 
for  what  term  any  alternate  may  be  ap- 
pointed lo  perform  that  members  duties  on 
the  board  in  the  member's  absence. 

(c)  Each  party  state  is  entitled  lo  one  (1) 
vole.  A  majority  of  the  board  constitutes  a 
quorum.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
compact,  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  on  the  board  is  necessary  for  the 
board  to  take  any  action. 

(d)  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  and  otherwise  as  its  business  requires. 
Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  in  any 
place  within  the  region  deemed  by  the 
board  to  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the 
attendance  of  persons  required  or  entitled 
to  attend  and  where  adequate  accommoda- 
tions may  be  found.  Reasonable  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  shall 
be  given  with  respect  to  any  meeting:  Pro- 
vided, hoivever.  That  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  board  from  meeting 
in    executive    session    when    seeking    legal 
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advice  from  Its  attorneys  or  when  discussing 
the  employment,  discipline  or  termination 
of  any  of  its  employees. 

(e)  The  board  shall  pay  necessary  travel 
and  reasonable  per  diem  expenses  of  its 
members,  alternates,  and  advisory  commit- 
tee members. 

(f)  The  board  shall  organize  itself  for  the 
rfficient  conduct  of  its  business.  It  shall 
adopt  and  publish  rules  consistent  with  this 
compact  regarding  Us  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. In  special  circumstances  the  board, 
with  unanimous  consent  of  its  members, 
may  take  actions  by  telephone;  provided, 
however,  that  any  action  taken  by  tele- 
phone shall  be  confirmed  in  writing  by  each 
member  within  thirty  (30)  days.  Any  action 
taken  by  telephone  shall  be  noted  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board. 

(g)  The  board  may  use  for  its  purposes  the 
services  of  any  personnel  or  other  resources 
which  may  be  offered  by  any  party  state. 

(h)  The  board  may  establish  its  offices  in 
space  provided  for  that  purpo.se  by  any  of 
the  party  states,  or,  if  space  is  not  provided 
or  is  deemed  inadequate,  in  any  space 
within  the  region  selected  by  the  board. 

(j)  Consistent  with  available  funds,  the 
board  may  contract  for  necessary  personnel 
services  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Staff  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  for  the  personnel, 
civil  service  or  merit  system  laws  of  any  of 
the  party  states  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  board.  The  board  may  provide  ap- 
propriate employee  benefit  programs  for  its 
staff. 

(k)  The  board  shall  establish  a  fi.scal  year 
which  conforms  to  the  extent  practicable  to 
the  fi.scal  years  of  the  parly  states. 

(m)  The  board  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  An 
annual  audit  of  the  bocks  of  the  board  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant,  and  the  audit  report 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  board. 

(n)  The  board  shall  prepare  and  include  in 
the  annual  report  a  budget  showing  antici- 
pated receipts  and  disbursemwits  for  the  en- 
suing year.  ' 

(oi  Upon  legislative  enactment  of  this 
compact,  each  party  state  shall  consider  the 
need  to  appropriate  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars ($70,000.00)  to  the  board  to  support  its 
activities  prior  to  the  collection  of  sufficient 
funds  through  the  comoact  surcharge  im- 
po.sed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  article  V 
of  this  compact. 

<p)  The  board  may  accept  any  donations, 
grants,  equipment,  supplies,  materials  or 
services,  conditional  or  otherwise,  from  any 
source.  The  nature,  amount  and  condition, 
if  any.  attendant  upon  any  donation,  grant 
or  other  resources  accepted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  together  with  the  identity  of  the 
donor  or  grantor,  shall  be  detailed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  board. 

(q)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  the  board  pursuant  to  other 
provisions  of  this  compact,  the  board; 

(i)  Shall  submit  communications  to  the 
governors  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  party  states  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  the  board.  Including  an 
annual  report  to  be  submitted  by  December 
15; 

(ii)  May  assemble  and  make  available  to 
the  governments  of  the  party  states  and  to 
the  public  through  its  members  information 
concerning  low-level  waste  management 
needs,  technologies  and  problems: 

(iii)  Shall  keep  a  current  inventory  of  all 
generators  within  the  region,  based  upon  in- 
formation provided  by  the  parly  stales; 


<lv)  Shall  keep  a  current  Inventory  of  all 
regional  facilities,  including  information  on 
the  size,  capacity,  location,  specific  wastes 
capable  of  being  managed  and  the  projected 
useful  life  of  each  regional  facility; 

(V)  May  keep  a  current  inventory  of  all 
low-level  waste  facilities  in  the  region,  based 
upon  information  provided  by  the  party 
states; 

<vi)  Shall  ascertain  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  needs  for  regional  facilities  and  capacity 
to  manage  each  of  the  various  classes  of 
low-level  waste; 

(vii)  May  develop  a  regional  low-level 
waste  management  plan; 

(viii)  May  establish  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  board  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  low-level  waste; 

(ix)  May  contract  as  it  deems  appropriate 
to  accomplish  its  duties  and  effectuate  its 
powers,  subject  to  its  projected  available  re- 
sources; but  no  contract  made  by  the  board 
shall  bind  any  party  state; 

(X)  Shall  make  suggestions  to  appropriate 
officials  of  the  party  states  to  ensure  that 
adequate  emergency  response  programs  are 
available  for  dealing  with  any  exigency  that 
might  arise  with  respect  to  low-level  waste 
transportation  or  management; 

(xi)  Shall  prepare  contingency  plans,  with 
the  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  host 
stale,  for  management  of  low-level  waste  in 
the  event  any  regional  facility  should  be 
closed; 

(xii)  May  examine  all  records  of  operators 
of  regional  facilities  pertaining  to  operating 
costs,  profits  or  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  any  charge,  fee  or  surchar.ge: 

(xiii)  Shall  have  the  power  to  sue:  and 

(xlv)  When  authorized  by  unanimous  vole 
of  Its  members,  may  intervene  as  of  right  in 
any  administrative  or  judicial  proceeding  in- 
volving low-level  waste. 

ARTICLE  VII.  PROHIBITED  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
dispose  of  low-level  waste  within  the  region, 
except  at  a  regional  facility;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  generator  who.  prior  to  January 
1.  1982.  had  been  disposing  of  only  his  own 
waste  on  his  own  property  may,  subject  to 
applicable  federal  and  state  law,  continue  to 
do  so. 

(b)  After  January  1.  1986.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  export  low-level 
waste  which  was  generated  within  the 
region  outside  the  region  unless  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  board.  In  determining 
whether  to  grant  such  authorization,  the 
factors  to  be  considered  by  the  board  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(i)  The  economic  impact  of  the  export  of 
the  waste  on  the  regional  facilities: 

(ii)  The  economic  impact  on  the  generator 
of  refusing  to  permit  the  export  of  the 
wasle:  and 

(iii)  The  availability  of  a  regional  facility 
appropriate  for  the  disposal  of  the  waste  in- 
volved. 

(c)  After  January  I.  1986.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  manage  any  low- 
level  waste  within  the  region  unless  the 
waste  was  generated  within  the  region  or 
unle.ss  authorized  to  do  so  both  by  the  board 
and  by  the  state  in  which  said  management 
lakes  place.  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  such  authorization,  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  board  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(i)  ihe  impact  of  importing  wasle  on  the 
available  capacity  and  projected  life  of  the 
regional  facilities: 

(ii)  the  economic  impact  on  the  regional 
facilities;  and 


(iii)  the  availability  of  a  regional  facility 
appropriate  for  the  disposal  of  the  type  of 
waste  involved. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manage  at  a  regional  facility  any  radioactive 
wasle  other  than  low-level  wasle  as  defined 
in  this  compact,  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
both  by  the  board  and  the  host  state.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  grant  such  authoriza- 
tion, the  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
board  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  following: 

(i)  the  impact  of  allowing  such  manage- 
ment on  the  available  capacity  and  project- 
ed life  of  the  regional  facilities: 

(ii)  the  availability  of  a  facility  appropri- 
ate for  the  disposal  of  the  type  of  wVile  in- 
volved; ■> 

(iii)  the  existence  of  transuranic  elements 
in  the  waste;  and 

(iv)  the  economic  impact  on  the  regional 
facilities. 

(e)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the 
board  for  a  civil  penally  not  to  exceed  ten 
(10)  limes  the  charges  which  would  have 
been  charged  for  disposal  of  the  waste  at  a 
regional  facility. 

(f  I  Any  person  who  violates  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the 
board  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  ten 
(10)  limes  the  charges  which  were  charged 
for  management  of  the  waste  at  a  regional 
facility. 

(g)  The  civil  penalties  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  of  this  article  may  be  en- 
forced and  collected  in  any  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  within  the  region  where  neces- 
sary jurisdiction  is  obtained  by  an  appropri- 
ate proceeding  commenced  on  behalf  of  the 
board  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  party 
state  wherein  the  proceeding  is  brought  or 
by  other  counsel  authorized  by  the  board. 
In  any  such  proceeding,  the  board,  if  it  pre- 
vails, is  entitled  to  recover  reasonable^attor- 
neys  fees  as  part  of  its  costs.  \ 

(h)  Out  of  any  civil  penalty  collected  Pur  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  ai'ti- 
cle.  the  board  shall  pay  to  the  appropriate 
operator  a  sum  sufficient  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  to  compen.sale  the  operator  for 
any  lo.ss  of  revenue  attributable  to  the  viola- 
lion.  Such  compensation  may  be  subject  to 
stale  and  compact  surcharges  as  if  received 
in  the  normal  course  of  the  operator's  busi- 
ness. The  remainder  of  the  civil  penalty  col- 
lected shall  be  allocated  by  the  board.  In 
making  such  allocation,  the  board  shall  give 
first  priority  to  the  needs  of  the  long-term 
care  funds  in  the  region. 

(j)  Any  civil  penalty  collected  for  a  viola- 
lion  of  subsection  (o  and  (d)  of  this  article 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  board.  In  making 
such  allocation,  the  board  shall  give  first 
priority  to  the  needs  of  the  long-term  care 
funds  in  the  region. 

(k)  Violations  of  subsection  (a),  (b).  (c).  or 
(d)  of  this  article  may  be  enjoined  by  any 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  within  the 
region  where  necessary  jurisdiction  is  ob- 
tained in  any  appropriate  proceeding  com- 
menced on  behalf  of  the  board  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  party  slate  wherein  the 
proceeding  is  brought  or  by  other  counsel 
authorized  by  the  board.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  board,  if  it  prevails,  is  entitled 
lo  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  part 
of  its  costs. 

(m)  No  state  attorney  general  shall  be  re- 
quired to  bring  any  proceeding  under  any 
.subsection  of  this  article,  except  upon  his 
consent. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  ELIGIBILITY.  ENTRY  INTO  EFFECT, 
CONGRESSIONAL  CONSENT,  WITHDRAWAL.  EX 
CLUSION 

.(a)  Arizona.  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  are  eligible  to 
become  parlies  to  this  compact.  Any  other 
slate  may  be  made  eligible  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  board. 

(b)  An  eligible  slate  may  become  a  parly 
state  by  legislative  enactment  of  this  com- 
pact or  by  executive  order  of  its  governor 
adopting  this  compact;  provided,  however,  a 
stale  becoming  a  party  by  executive  order 
shall  cease  lo  be  a  party  state  upon  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  general  session  of  its  legis- 
lature convened  thereafter,  unless  before 
such  adjournment  the  legislature  shall  have 
enacted  this  compact. 

(c)  This  compact  shall  lake  effect  when  it 
has  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  two 
(2)  eligible  stales.  However,  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  article  VII  .shall  not  take  effect 
until  Congress  has  by  law  consented  to  this 
compact.  Every  five  (5)  years  after  such  con- 
sent has  been  given.  Congress  may  by  law 
withdraw  its  consent. 

(d)  A  state  which  has  become  a  party  state 
by  legislativ'e  enactment  may  withdraw  by 
legislation  repealing  its  enactment  of  this 
compact;  but  no  such  repeal  shall  lake 
effect  until  two  (2)  years  after  enactment  of 
the  repealing  legislation.  If  the  withdrawing 
state  is  a  host  state,  any  regional  facility  in 
that  state  shall  remain  available  to  receive 
low-level  waste  generated  within  the  region 
until  five  (5)  vears  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  withdrawal;  provided,  however,  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  existing  fa- 
cility in  Bealty.  Nevada. 

(e)  A  party  state  may  'ue  excluded  from 
this  compact  by  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of 
the  members  representing  the  other  party 
stales,  acting  in  a  meeting,  on  the  ground 
thai  the  slate  to  be  excluded  has  failed  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  this  compact. 
Such  an  exclusion  may  be  terminated  upon 
a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the  members 
acting  in  a  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IX.  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SEVERABILITY 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
broadly  construed  lo  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  compact. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  judicial  proceeding 
pending  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  com- 
pact. ^    ^. 

(c)  If  any  part  or  application  of  this  com- 
pact is  held  invalid,  the  remainder,  or  its  ap- 
plication to  other  situations  or  persons, 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
compact  consented  to  in  this  Act  is  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  Lx)w-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021d(a)(  D).  In  order 
that  such  compact  may  be  given  full  effect. 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Stales  that 
are  parties  to  such  compact  in  carrying  out 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  in  this  Act  may  be 
construed  as  impairing  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing in  any  manner  any  right  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
region  that  is  the  subject  of  such  compact. 

Sec  4.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  re- 
served • 

•  Mr  \\:\H\  Mr.  President,  in  1980 
Congress  passed  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act.  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  each  State 


should  t^ke  re.sponsibility  for  assuring 
that  adequate  disposal  facilities  were 
available  for  the  low-level  waste  gener- 
ated within  its  borders.  It  further  de- 
clared that  the  best  method  for  pro- 
viding for  the  safe  disposal  of  such 
wastes  was  through  interstate  com- 
pacts. 

Realizing  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come in  disposing  of  low-level  waste 
safely  and  efficiently,  and  armed  with 
Congress  blessing  in  the  form  of  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act.  Colorado  and  other  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  States  began  work  on  a 
compact  agreeable  to  all  party  States. 
The  Governors'  representatives  met 
frequently  to  resolve  policy  differ- 
ences and  to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
viable  compact . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  interstate  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  coinpact  repre- 
sents a  successful  bipartisan  effort  by 
the  States  to  develop  a  responsible 
management  system  with  minimal 
Federal  involveinent.  The  compact  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming.  All  that  is  needed  now  is 
congressional  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Simpson  and  others  in 
sponsoring  the  Rocky  Mountain  inter- 
state low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pact legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  compact  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible. • 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  today 
I  am  plea.sed  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  grant  formal  congres- 
sional approval  lo  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pact. As  its  name  implies,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  compact  is  to  provide 
for  the  management  and  dispo.sal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  on  a  region- 
al level.  Although  this  waste  is  gener- 
ated by  a  number  of  sources  in  indus- 
try and  the  utility,  the  bulk  of  it  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  comes 
from  institutions  such  as  universities 
and  hospitals. 

In  1980,  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
96-573.  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Act,  which  made  it  a  national 
policy  that  the  States  were  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  which  they  generate.  It  further 
proposes  that  regional  interstate  coin- 
pacts  be  developed  within  each  region 
to  receive  all  waste  generated  within 
the  area.  The  bill  set  a  deadline  of 
January  1,  1986.  after  which  each 
region  can  exclude  any  waste  not  gen- 
erated by  the  member  States. 

In  response  to  Public  Law  96-573. 
representatives  from  each  of  the 
Rockv  Mountain  States  met  and  devel- 
oped the  compact  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today.  Once  Congress  ratifies  it. 
the  compact  requires  each  of  its 
member  States  to  develop  a  waste  dis- 
posal facility  within  its  borders  in  6 
years.  Anv  State  generating  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  region's  waste  each 


year  will  be  required  to  serve,  on  a  ro- 
tating basis,  as  the  waste  site  for  the 
whole  region. 

Although  some  States,  such  as  Wyo- 
ming which  generates  about  1  percent 
of  the  total,  can  serve  as  the  disposi- 
tory  site  if  they  wish,  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

This  compact  has  previously  been 
approved  by  the  State  Legislatures  of 
Wyoming.  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada.  Both  Arizona  and  Utah  will 
be  included  in  the  compact  if  their 
State  legislatures  approve  the  same 
legislation. 

With  this  act.  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  join  the  Northwest,  Southeast, 
and  Central  States  who  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  These  com- 
pacts reaffirm  the  States  rights  and 
reinforce  the  role  States  will  play  in 
solving  many  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  today.  I  would  urge  quick 
action  to  ratify  all  of  these  compacts. 
It  will  encourage  the  remaining  States 
to  develop  and  approve  similar  agree- 
ments thus  meeting  the  January  1. 
1986,  deadline  which  the  law  man- 
dates.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  44.  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Evans),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1001.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  for  an  addition- 
al 5  fiscal  years. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1113.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed. 

S.  1262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1262.  a  bi-  tn  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  procedures 
concerning  investigations  and  audits 
of  churches,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   144  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Packw-ood)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1441,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
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tain  safety  equipment  on  vessels  and 
mobile  offshore  drilling  units,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1614.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States 
to  implement  coordinated  programs  of 
acute  and  long-term  care  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  both 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

S.   1B08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1808.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  regarding  the  coun- 
try of  origin  marking  requirements  for 
certain  imported  pipe,  pipe  fittings, 
and  compressed  gas  cylinders. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   14  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Arkan-sas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
SLER).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  RoTH)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
141.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  25.  1983,  through 
f)ctober  1,  1983,  as  'Carrier  Alert 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   I  6  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  15.  1984,  through  April 
21,  1984,  as  'National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Week."" 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 21.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting the  administration  of  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKif )  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solution 
70.  a  concurrent  re.solution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
actions  the  President  should  take  to 


commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  179,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  es- 
tablish a  Productivity  and  Quality 
Award  to  be  made  to  those  businesses, 
workers,  other  individuals  and  public 
sector  organizations  which  make  con- 
tributions toward  sustained  improve- 
ment in  productivity  and  quality  per- 
formance. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 

ACT.  1984 


RUDMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2392 

Mr.  RUDMAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  •$960,167,000' 
and  insert    $994,333,000." 

KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2393 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 
On  page  15.  line  25.  add  the  following: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  ma.v  be  used 
to  promulgate  final  rules  under  section  18 
(a)(1)(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  .seq.)  until  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


LAXALT  AMENDMENT  NO.  2394 

Mr.  LAXALT  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  "$78,507,000  ' 
and  insert  $77,507,000  ":  and  on  page  3.  line 
4.  strike  $77,220,000"  and  insert 
"$78,220,000". 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2395 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3222.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  17.  strike  "expended"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof:  "expended:  Provided. 
That  $3,500,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
complete  the  Bi-Slate  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Center  at  Texarkana.  Arkan.sas. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
previous  Federal  assistance  was  made  avail- 
able for  construction  of  this  facility"". 


Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Lucar.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  propo.sed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3222. 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  strike  lines  8  through  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  For  ex- 
penses of  Fulbright.  International  Visitor. 
Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Congre.ss-Bun- 
destage  Exchange  Programs  as  authorized 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977  and 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et 
seq.).  $106,729,000.  For  the  Private  Sector 
Exchange  Programs.  $7,100,000." 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2397 

Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  5  line  13:  strike  ■$142,393,000  " 
and  insert    $156,993,000.'" 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2398 

Mr  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3222, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  line  21.  after  "preliminary"" 
strike  all  that  follows  through  "Mexico"  on 
p&tif  44.  line  9.  and  in.sert:  "surveys. 
$10,651,000:  Provided.  That  expenditures 
for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  89):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzalduas  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Provided  further.  That  up  to  $800,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, to  reimburse  the  cost  of  treating  do- 
mestic sewage  received  from  Tijuana. 
Mexico:  Provided  further.  That  up  to 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  of  Nogales.  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  for  expen.ses  incurred  in  treating 
domestic  sewage  received  from  the  city  of 
Nogales.  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico." 


LAXALT  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2399 
AND  2400 

Mr.  LAXALT  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2399 

On  page  12.  after  line  6,  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing: 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  applicable 
appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  available 
to  test  and  evaluate  alternative  methods  of 
creating  an  effective  decennial  census  can- 
vassing list,  including  the  u.se  of  lists  of  ad- 
dresses of  housing  units  or  other  locations 
which  the  United  States  Postal  Service  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  solely  for  this 
purpose. 


.Amknoment  No  2400 
(Ji!  pat;'  47.  line  9.  before  the  period,  add 
the  following:  ■":  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for  Inter 
national  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  not  to 
exceed  $4,900,000  of  the  amounts  placed  in 
reserve  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  that 
section  or  which  would  be  placed  in  reserve 
pursuant  to  that  section,  shall  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1984  to  the  Board  for  carrying 
out  that  Act.  and.  in  addition.  $13,282,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  RFE 
RL.  Inc.  for  facility  modernization  and  pro- 
gram enhancement". 

SYMMS  'AND  OTHERS) 
A.ML'NDMKNT  NO.  24(J1 

Mr  SYMMS  >  for  himbcll,  Mr. 
Hn  MS,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky). 

(Jn  page  23.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  develop,  pro- 
mote or  implement  any  restrictions  on  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  firearms,  except 
those  restrictions  contained  in  any  provision 
of  sections  921  through  928  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.=v5801).  known  as  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  as  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Rri)M.\N   .AMLNUMENT  NO.  2401^ 
M:     !<ri)%'i  AN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill   H  H    3"2"22.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  96-132.  "The  Department  of  Ju.stice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1980".  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
termination  date  of  this  Act  or  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  whichever  is 
earlier. 

STEVENS  AMENDMhM    NO.  2403 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H  R  3222.  .supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  29.  following  amendment  No. 
2395  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided.  That  $2.500.t)00  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  awarded  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  for  court  system  management  and 
improvement.". 

PRESSLER  AN  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO    2404 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr,  Binga- 
man. Mr.  Huddleston.  and  Mr.  DkCun 
ciNi)  propo-sed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3222,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow 
ing: 

No  funds  made  available  by  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act.  may  be  used— 

(1)  by  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  or 
issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  transfer  the 
ownership  or  lease  the  use  of  any  meteoro 


logical    satellite    iMKTSAT)    or    associatea 
ground  system  to  any  private  entity:  or 

(2)  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  transfer  the  own- 
ership of  any  meteorological  satellite 
(METSAT)  or  associated  ground  system  to 
any  private  entity. 

I.T'GAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2405 

.Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Lugar)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3222,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  out 
'•$1,122,450,000""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$1,124,450,000  ". 

On  page  40.  line  4.  before  the  period  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  Provided.  That 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
heading  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Soviet-East- 
ern European  Research  and  Training  Act  of 
1983  " 


On  page  46.  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  may  be  used  to  prepare,  produce 
or  purchase  any  map  showing  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  does  not  — 

( 1)  show  the  geographic  boundaries  o^  Es- 
tonia. Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  designate 
those  areas  by  those  names; 

(2)  include  the  designation  Soviet  occu 
pied"  in  parenthesis  under  each  of  those 
names:  and 

(3)  include  in  close  proximity  to  the  area 
of  the  Baltic  countries  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  United  States  Government  does 
not  recognize  the  incorporation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union." 


MATTINGLY  (AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2406 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeCONCINI.  and  Mr.  Pryor)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3222. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  510.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  this 
Act  tliat  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
consulting  services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  studies  and  anal- 
yses, an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  requested  for  such  purposes  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  1984.  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department,  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  President  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure. 

(b)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to- 

(1)  any  agency,  department,  or  entity 
whose  budget  request  for  1984  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  this  section  does  not  equal  or 
exceed  $5,000,000;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  identification  and  reduction  of 
available  funds  required  by  the  .section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "consulting  and  related  services  "  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  the 
1983  Report  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2407 
Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Abdnor)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3222.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  59.  line  17.  strike  "7  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "14  ". 


RUDMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2409 

Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
H -mpers.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum. Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3222,  supra;  as  follows: 

Immediately  following  page  60.  line  18. 
add  the  following  new  section: 

'Sec  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  may  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  overturn  or  alter  the 
per  se  prohibition  on  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  effect  under  Federal  antitrust 
laws." 


PRESSLER  (AND  DeCONCINI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2410 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PRESSLER  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  46  after  line  19  insert: 

"Sec  304.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Conferences  shall  be  available 
for  the  United  States  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization.  Cuba.  Iran,  or 
Libya." 


DeCONCINI    AND  ZORINSKY) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2411 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Zorinsky)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R  3222.  supra;  as 
follows; 

On  page  48.  line  21.  strike  $50,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000  ". 


DAMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2408 
Mr.    RUDMAN    (for    Mr.    D'Amato) 
propo.sed    an    amendment   to   the   bill 
H.R.  3222.  supra;  as  follows: 


HUMPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2412 

^!r  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  Jepsen.  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3222,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  30.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 


J  no  } 
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Sec.  202.  Nothwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Act.  materials  produced 
by  convict  labor  may  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  highways  or  portion  of 
highways  located  on  F'ederal-aid  systems,  as 
described  in  section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code 

Bt;.NISI-;.N     .AM)  UhCONClNI) 
AMKNDMIvNT  NO.  2413 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DsCoNCiNi)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  IS  amended  by  striking 
out  September  30.  1983 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    February  17.  1984'  . 

(b)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "During  the  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1984  and  ends  on  February  17. 
1984.  the  President  may  remove  a  member 
of  the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasanrr  in  office.". 


H.-\WK1NS  'AND  CHILES) 
A\U:NI)M1- NT  NO.  2414 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  49  after  line  6  add  the  following: 

RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount,  necessary  to 
eHable  the  USIA  to  carry  out  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (providing  for  the 
Radio  Marti  program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the 
Voice  of  America),  including  the  purchase, 
rent,  construction  and  improvement  of  fa 
cilities  for  radio  transmission  and  reception 
and  purchase  and  installation  of  necessary 
equipment  for  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion, $14,130,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$130,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  sec 
tion  5  of  such  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  used  for  an 
opening  ceremony. 


HATCH     AND  I'M!       \N!KNDMENT 

Nl  )     JH:i 

M'  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3222,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  after  line  12,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grants  made  by  the  United  Stales  In- 
formation Agency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$23,000,000. 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2416 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
Denton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3222,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  24,  insert: 


Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $257,000,000:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  regulation,  guideline,  or 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  in 
making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section  1006(a)  (1)  and  (3)  so  as  to 
insure  that  funding  for  each  such  current 
grantee  and  contractor  is  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  same  proportion 
which  total  appropriations  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total  ap- 
propriations to  the  Corporation  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That,  notwithstanding  the  above 
proviso,  the  funds  distributed  to  each  grant- 
ee funded  in  fi.scal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
the  number  of  poor  people  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  within  its 
geographical  area  be  distributed  with  a  goal 
of  achieving  minimum  access  of  $12.40  per 
poor  person  in  the  following  order: 

■First.  granLs  from  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Legal  Service  Corporation  under  section 
1006(a)(  1 )  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1984 
at  not  less  than  the  annual  level  at  which 
each  grantee  and  contractor  was  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983: 

■•(2)  Second,  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  be  within  its  geographical  area 
and  who  is  presently  receiving  less  than 
$6.20  per  poor  person  under  the  1980  Census 
shall  be  brought  to  that  per  capita  level: 

■•(3)  Third,  each  such  grantee  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  within  its  geographical  area  and 
who.  after  increases  received  under  the 
second  priority  above,  is  receiving  less  than 
the  $12.40  per  poor  person  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
vide the  actual  cost  of  a  two-attorney  unit 
for  each  10.000  poor  people  under  the  1980 
Census  shall  be  increased  by  an  equal  per- 
centage of  the  amount  by  which  the  grant- 
ees  current  funding  falls  below  $12.40: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  used  to  bring  a 
class  action  suit  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  or  local  government 
unless— 

■■(1)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent: 

•■(2)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance:  and 

•■(3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
.seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  clients. 


except  that  this  proviso  may  be  superseded 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  .section  1004(a)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
made  available  by  the  Legal  Service  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used— 

■■(  1 )  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propagan- 
da intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  agency: 

"(2)  to  pay  for  any  personal  .service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  rights  or  responsibilities; 

■■(3)  to  pay  for  any  personal  .service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed— 

•■(A)  to  influence  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  elected 
official, 

"(B)  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum, 
initiative,  constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congress,  any  State 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  in  a  legislative  capac- 
ity. 

"(C)  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  directly  affecting  the  au- 
thority, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipi- 
ent or  the  Corporation,  or 

•■(Di  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

■■(4)  to  pay  for  any  personal  .service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congre.ss  or  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Act,  bill,  resolution, 
or  similar  legislation,  except  that  this  provi- 
so shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being  used 
to  provide  communication  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  spe- 
cific and  distinct  matter  where  the  purpose 
of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  official's  attention  if— 

"(A)  the  protect  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient:  and 

■■(B)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communication,  that— 

•■(i)  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  involved: 

"(ii)  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted:  and 

"(iii)  documentation  has  been  secured 
from  each  eligible  client  that  includes  a 
statement  of  the  specific  legal  interests  of 
the  client,  except  that  such  communication 
may  not  be  the  result  of  participation  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  provide  such  commu- 
nications under  this  proviso:  and 

■(C)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
maintains  documentation  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  the  recipient:  or 


■■(D)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill. 

except  that  nothing  in  this  provi-so  shall 
prohibit  communications  made  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
official: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  made  available  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  related 
costs  associated  with  an  activity  prohibited 
in  clause  (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  the  previous 
proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  be  expended  to 
provide  legal  assistance  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  alien  unless  the  alien  is  present  in  the 
United  States  and  is— 

"(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8U.S.C.  110(a)  (20)): 

"(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected: 

"(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1157,  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  grant- 
ed asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act:  or 

••(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  c-.^  a  result  of  the  Attor- 
ney   General's   withholding    of   deportation 
pursuant  to  section  243(h)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)): 
Provided  further.  That  an  alien  who  is  law- 
fully present  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  being  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant 
to  section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before 
April  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted   by    catastrophic    natural    calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purpo.ses  of  the  previ 
ous   proviso,    to   be   an   alien    described    in 
clause  (3)  of  this  proviso: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used  to  support  or  conduct 
training  programs  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating particular  public  policies  or  encour- 
aging political  activities,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities,   boycotts,   picketing,  .strikes,   and 
demonstrations,  including  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  such  policies  or  activi- 
ties  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  training  of  attor- 
neys  or   paralegal   personnel    necessary    to 
prepare  them  to  provide  adequate  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients  or  to  advi.se  any 
eligible  client  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legisla 
tive  process  or  inform  an  eligible  client  of 
hU  rights  under  a  new  statute,  order,  or  reg- 
ulation: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1011(2)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  unless  the  Corporation  prescribes 
procedures  to  insure  that  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  not  be  terminat- 


ed, an  application  for  refunding  shall  not  be 
denied,  and  a  suspension  of  financial  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  continued  for  r^ore  than 
thirty  days,  unless  the  grantee,  contractor, 
or  person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  has  been  afforded  rea 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely. 
full,  and  fair  hearing  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken,  and.  when 
requested,  such  hearing  .shall  be  conducted 
by  an  independent  hearing  examiner,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

■■(1)  such  r*ucst  for  a  hearing  shall  be 
made  to  the  Corporation  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  terminate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund- 
ing, or  suspend  financial  assistance  and  such 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a  hear- 

•■(2)  the  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decision  within  thirty  days  after  completion 
of  such  hearing:  and 

■•(3)  hearing  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  used  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  making  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless  the  Cor- 
poration insures  that  the  recipient  is  either 
(1)  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys  (for  the 
sole  purpo.se  of  furnishing  legal  as.sistance 
to  eligible  clients)  or  i2)  a  qualified  nonprof- 
it organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  States  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  governing  body  of  which  organiza- 
tion is  comprised  of  attorneys  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  one  of  the  States  and 
who  are  appointed  to  terms  of  office  on 
such  board  or  body  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  States,  county,  or  municipal  bar  associa- 
tions the  membership  of  which  represents  a 
majority  of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  organization  is  to 
provide  legal  assistance,  and  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  insure  that  such  board  of  directors 
or  other  governing  body  is  bipartisan". 


ining  in  this  Act  be  interpreted  to  modify  or 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  courts  or  the 
United  States  to  enforce  fully  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States". 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2419 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  43,  line  3.  after  laws'  strike 
through  page  43,  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '$9,360,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
sentation as  authorized  by  law.  provided 
that  $450,000  shall  be  available  to  meet  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
group  in  hosting  the  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to 
be  held  in  the  Fall  of  1985". 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2420 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3222,  supra;  as  follows: 
At  page  5.  line  14.  insert  the  following 
before  the  colon:  ':  of  which  $45,000  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lumber  export  program  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  Office  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development,  through  the 
Small  Business  Export  Development  grant 
program". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2417 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  in.sert 
the  following: 

•Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
bring  or  maintain  any  sort  of  action  to  re- 
quire directly  or  indirectly  the  transporta- 
tion of  anv  .student  to  a  school  other  than 
the  school"  which  is  nearest  the  student's 
home,  except  for  a  student  requiring  special 
education  as  a  result  of  being  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped.  ". 

WEICKEK   AMENDMENT  NO.  2418 
Mr.  WEIC"KP:R  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  No.  2417  pro- 
posed by  Mr.   Helms  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3222.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
before  the  period,  add  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  limit  in  any  manner  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  enforcing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any- 


DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2421 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3222,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  19.  strike  line  7  through  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  Department  of  Jus- 
lice.  $63,810,000  of  which  $556,000  is  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program. 

United  States  Parole  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $7,248,000. 

XjEgal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 

activities 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting 
evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate:  and  rent  of  pri- 
vate or  Government-owned  space  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  $158,308,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,374,000  for  asbestos  litigation 
support  contracts  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1985:  and  $450,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  reim- 
burse private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  ret 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication 
suit.". 

KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2422 
Mr.   KASTEN   proposed   an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2393  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3222,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  before  the 
period,  add  the  following:    'or  until  the  ad- 
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Journment  of  the  First  Session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  whichever  Is  earlier". 

I)<)I,^:  amp:.M)Mf  N  1   vo.  2423 
Mr    DOI.f:  prnp.iM-ii  an  amendment 

to  the  biii  H  K   X222.  .upra;  as  follows; 
On  page  47.  line  15.  strike  out    $544,000  to 

remain  available  until  expended"  and  insert 

In    lieu    thereof:      $150,000   for   the   period 

ending  December  31.  1983" 

UOLK  AMLNUMKM    NU.   Z^ZA 
Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2423  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  47.  line  17.  before  the  period 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri 
ated  under  this  heading  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  during  the  calendar 
year  1984  while  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate". 

l.AX.AI   !    AMKNDMENT  NO.  2425 

Mr  !..\X.\I  I  proposed  an  amend- 
meiil  to  the  bill  H.R.  3222.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  29.  line  16.  after  the  word  "and" 
insert  the  word  "other". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "Pro- 
gram" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
grams". 


.NAV  A!     ARC  I  IC   H!-.<!-  AIJCH 
l.AHUUArUiiY 


GAHN     1  (  )R    MlKKi  i\V.SKIl 

ami-:nijmi-  n  I   N'  >    j  ;.''! 

Mr,  GARN  'U<i  Mr  M  i.^oWSKl) 
proposed  an  amendment  lo  the  joint 
re-solution  (S.J.  Res.  175)  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  any 
Federal  agency  from  using  funds  to 
dispose  of  the  Naval  Arctic  Research 
Laboratory  near  Barrow,  Alaska, 
except  under  certain  circumstances:  as 
follows: 

On  Line  3.  after  the  word  "expended", 
insert  "prior  to  Sept  <ni  her  15.  1984.". 


Section  319  of  Public  Law  98-78  pro- 
hibits FAA  from  closing  any  facilities 
prior  to  December  1,  1983,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  closure  or  consolidation 
questioned  in  writing  by  the  House  or 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
or  by  any  legislative  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  delayed  until  at 
least  April  15,  1984. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee plans  lo  hold  a  hearing  on 
Tuesday,  November  1.  1983,  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
review  the  facility  consolidation  plan. 


NOTICES  OF    lil  Ai;iNGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TK.A.NbroRTATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1984— Public  Law  98 
78— required  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  detailed,  site 
specific  and  time-phased  plan  for  all 
facility  closures  or  consolidations  over 
the  next  3  years.  That  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation.  Any 
Senator  may  receive  a  copy  by  calling 
the  FAA.  In  summary,  the  plan  calls 
for  closing  104  flight  service  stations. 
52  control  towers,  and  16  other  facili- 
ties. A  total  of  41  new  facilities  will  be 
opened,  including  37  flight  service  sta- 
tions. 


AUTHORITY  lOK  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  October  21,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  Central 
States  low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  October  21.  at  9 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1504,  a  bill  to  provide  for  protection  of 
historic  shipwrecks,  structures,  and  ar- 
tifacts located  on  a  seabed  or  in  the 
subsoil  of  the  lands  beneath  waters  of 
the  United  States:  and  S.  1647.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  from  rental 
of  floating  drydock  and  other  marine 
equipment  to  support  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  .^  i  A  1  L.MENTS 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R 
3913,  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3913.  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill.  I  support 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Hatfield  and 
Chairman  Weicker  for  their  tireless 
effort  in  securing  a  bill  which  the  ad- 
ministration supports  and  will  sign. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  5  years  that 
these  agencies  will  be  funded  through 


the  regular  appropriations  process  and 
I  think  both  chairmen  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  remarkable 
achievement. 

H.R.  3913  provides  $96.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $84.8  billion  in 
outlays  for  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies.  After 
adjustments  to  reflect  outlays  for 
prior-year  budget  authority  and  re- 
sults of  actions  completed  this  year, 
possible  later  requirements,  and  the 
mandatory  programs  adjusted  to  the 
budget  resolution  levels,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3913  is  $2.2  billion 
below  the  subcommittee's  302(b)  allo- 
cation in  budget  authority  and  $0.1  bil- 
lion over  in  outlays. 

With  respect  to  the  credit  budget, 
the  conference  report  provides  $0.7 
billion  in  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  $6.9  billion  in  new  primary  loan 
commitments.  Both  of  these  levels  are 
below  the  levels  a.ssumed  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  two  tables 
showing  the  relationship  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  together  with  pos- 
sible later  requirements,  to  the  con- 
gressional spending  and  credit  budgets 
and  the  Presidents  budget  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  tables  follow: 
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LUPUS  AWARENL.S.'^  WEEK 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidtiil.  I  wi^h  to 


Rest,  good  nuirition.  .supportive  help, 
and  a\oidance  of  exposure  to  the  Sun 
are  all  helpful.  However,  this  is  not 
adequate.  A  ma.ior  thrust  of  this  decla- 
ration of  Lupus  Awareness  Week  is  to 
heighten  the  sensitivities  of  our  legis- 
lators and  citizens  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased support  of  research  activity  in 
the  fight  against  lupus.  Our  past  ef- 
forts are  showing  some  encouraging 
signs.  Life  expectancy  for  90  percent 
of  lupus  patients  has  increased  from  1 
year,  in  the  1940s,  lo  10  or  more  years 
today.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
observance  of  Lupus  Awareness  Week 
and  our  increased  knowledge  regard- 
ing this  disease  will  continue  this 
trend  toward  developing  successful 
therapies  and  cures. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  observe  Lupus 
Week,  let  us  pledge  to  unite  ourselves 
in  a  constant  battle  to  eliminate  this 
terrible  disease. • 


• 

rail   attention   to   the   fact   that   this 

.sr.k      our     Nation     observes     Lupus 

.•\.i,urr-ness  Week.  Our  attention  is  now 

focu.sed  on  a  disease  that  is  affecting 

more  and  more  of  our  citizens  every 

da.s 

Mr.  i'n-sident.  becau.sc  there  are 
500.000  to  1  million  people  in  the 
United  States  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  each  year  20,000  new  cases 
are  diagnosed  and  5.000  deaths  are  re- 
Parted,  we  must  focus  on  this  dreadful 
disease.  Our  utmost  attention  is  re- 
quired before  these  statistics  increase 
any  further. 

As  a  cospon.sor  ol  tin  bill  authoriz- 
ing National  Lupus  Awarene.ss  Week,  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  nature  of  this  di.sease.  I  believe 
that  we  must  take  this  initial  step  to 
increasing  understanding  about  tht-  <  f 
fects  of  lupus. 

Mr.  President,  lupus  is  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  connective  tissue  which 
affects  the  skin,  joints,  blood  vessels. 
and  several  internal  organs.  Lupus  is 
the  result  of  a  disorder  in  the  body's 
production  of  the  special  protein  sub- 
stances called  antibodies  that  are  used 
to  protect  the  body  against  bacteria, 
viruses,  and  other  foreign  invaders. 

Little  is  known  about  lupus,  and  it 
presently  has  no  known  cure.  The  ini- 
tial symptoms  occur  between  the  ages 
of  15  lo  25  generally,  and  can  affect 
the  heart,  lungs,  abdominal  organs, 
and  kidneys. 

The  impact  of  lupus  varies  from  pa- 
tient lo  patient.  It  may  affect  only  one 
organ,  or  can  spread  to  other  organs. 
Lupus  is  mild  in  some  cases,  where  the 
disease  may  be  reversed  by  therapy. 
All  loo  frequently,  however,  it  has 
severe  consequences.  Blood  vessels  are 
often  destroyed  as  afflicted  individuals 
experience  spasms  of  the  blood  vessels 
at  the  fingertips  or  toes  following  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  emotional  stimula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned 
previously,  lupus  has  no  known  cure. 


HOW  EEDERAL  EOOD 
PROGRAMS  GREW  AND  GREW 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  mark.'-  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
the  Heritage  Foundalion,  a  highly  re- 
.spected  research  organization  in 
Wa.shinpton.  Recently,  the  fall  edition 
of  the  Heritage  Foundation's  Policy 
Review  was  published  which  includes 
a  well-researched  article  on  the  histo- 
ry of  \ariou.s  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

The  author  obviously  labored  exten- 
sively over  committee  hearings  and 
other  background  materials  dating 
back  into  the  1950's.  His  research  has 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
of  the  impetus  for  establishing  and  ex- 
panding the  vast  array  of  Federal  pro- 
grams ha.s  been  based  on  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  existence. 

Because  of  the  ongoing  interest  in 
this  issue,  I  want  to  draw  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  this  article,  and  I 
ask  that  the  article  by  investigative 
journalist  James  Bovard  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 

Feeding  Everybody:  How  Federal  Food 

Programs  Grew  and  Grew 

(By  James  Bovard) 

It  was  1967.  In  the  previous  five  years,  the 
number  of  people  receiving  food  stamps  or 
surplus  commodities  had  declined  by  38  per- 
cent, the  number  of  poor  had  declined  by 
almost  30  percent,  the  economy  wa.s  boom- 
ing, and  incomes  were  rising  2  or  3  percent 
per  year.  But  the  Great  Society  was  floun- 
dering: Liberals  took  a  beating  in  the  1966 
congressional  races,  urban  riots  were  erod- 
ing middle-class  guilt,  and  Vietnam  was  be- 
ginning to  overshadow  domestic  events.  The 
War  on  Poverty,  begun  with  fanfare  in  1964. 
was  petering  out.  and  the  liberal  agenda  ap- 
peared out  of  gas. 

And  then  hunger  was  discovered. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  handful  of  iso- 
lated incidents  became  justification  for 
vastly  increasing  dependency  in  America: 
how  a  trivial  number  of  examples  stamped- 


ed Congress  into  a  sweeping  expansion  of 
the  welfare  state:  how  Congres.smen  repeat- 
edly exaggerated  the  extent  of  hunger  in 
order  to  justify  trying  to  feed  everybody: 
and  how  government  even  though  it  in- 
creased spending  twentyfold.  still  could  not 
achieve  its  original  goals.  This  is  also  the 
story  of  government  at  loggerheads,  as  one 
program  spends  S18  billion  a  year  lo  subsi- 
dize diets  while  other  programs  and  regula- 
tions do  everything  possible  to  raise  food 
prices,  in  effect  preventing  the  poor  from 
getting  adec)uate  nutrition  as  cheaply  as 
possible. 

Congress  first  vastly  overestimated  the 
amount  of  poverty-related  hunger,  then  set 
food  assistance  eligibility  levels  far  above 
the  poverty  line,  and  then  insisted  that 
anyone  eligible  for  food  aid  would  go 
hungry  unless  government  fed  them.  From 
the  late  1960s  to  1980.  Congress  continually 
expanded  elibibility.  redoubled  benefits,  and 
ordered  campaign  after  campaign  to  recruit 
people  for  the  dole.  Yet  the  federal  govern- 
ment today  knows  almost  as  little  about  the 
extent  and  causes  of  malnutrition  as  it  did 
in  1967. 

The  history  of  food  assistance  programs 
since  the  late  1960s  marks  an  important 
change  in  the  American  welfare  state,  from 
self-sufficiency  as  an  honor  and  a  right  to 
government  exhortations  that  people  accept 
handouts  and  relinquish  their  pride.  The 
expansion  of  food  assistance  is  as  much  a 
revolution  of  principle  as  of  policy. 

No  one  knows  the  total  number  of  people 
government  is  feeding  today.  Federal  food 
programs  have  roughly  70  million  enroll- 
ees— more  than  quadruple  the  1960  enroll- 
ment of  16  million.  Families  can  simulta- 
neously participate  in  seven  food  programs, 
and  many  get  more  from  the  government 
than  self-supporting  families  spend  on  their 
food. 

Now  that  the  federal  government  has  en- 
tered the  'feed  everybody  '  business,  as  one 
group  after  another  has  become  eligible  to 
eat  at  everyone  else's  expense,  government 
takes  responsibility  for  feeding  people 
under  20  and  over  60  regardless  of  their  or 
their  family's  income.  The  cutoff  income  for 
federal  food  assistance  for  a  family  of  four 
($18,315)  is  now  close  to  the  median  annual 
income  for  a  full-time,  year-round  worker 
($16,955  in  1981).  Forty-five  percent  of  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  in  America  are  eli- 
gible for  food  handouts. 

BAD  precedent 

From  1939  to  1943  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  distributed  food  stamps  to  13 
:«  million  people,  largely  to  help  dispose  of  ag- 
ricultural surpluses.  The  original  food 
stamp  program  was  chock-full  of  fraud  and 
abuse;  the  USDA  estimated  that  25  percent 
of  all  coupons  were  abused,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

For  some  years  afterward,  the  poor  some- 
how managed  to  free  themselves.  A  1955 
USDA  dietary  survey  found  that  only  25 
percent  of  America's  roughly  43  million 
poor  had  bad  diets— diets  containing  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  for  essential  nutrients.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  poor  provided  them.selves 
with  adequate  diets  even  though  only  a 
third  were  on  public  assistance.' 

Nevertheless,  in  1958  sixteen  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  bring  back  food 
stamps.  At  1958  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee   hearings,    during    the    worst    recession 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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sm<  -  W  irlii  Wai  II.  Hepresenlative  Victor 
Aiifu.M'  I)  N'-A  Viirk).  apparently  going  for 
the  lieadlmes,  declared.  .  ten  million 
people  In  the  United  States  .  have  inad- 
equate incomes  to  buy  the  food  they  need 
...•■»  Representative  George  McGovern 
urged  a  food  stamp  program  to  provide  ben- 
efits to  7  million  or  8  million  poor  folk. 
There  was  no  feeling  among  the  committee 
or  witnesses  that  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans needed  free  or  subsidized  food.  And  it 
was  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  poor 
were  having  trouble  buying  food,  since  the 
USDA  was  spending  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year  to  drive  up  food  prices  through  price 
supports,  acreage  allotments,  cropland  set- 
asides,  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program  to 
dump  surplus  commodities  overseas. 

In  1961  President  Kennedys  first  execu- 
tive order  initiated  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
►jrams  in  West  Virginia  and  other  states. 
Kennedy  also  doubled  the  number  of  sur- 
plus commodities  that  government  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor;  enrollment  in  this  pro- 
gram jumped  to  6.4  million. 

Kennedys  pilot  food  stamp  program  was 
tightly  run.  included  nutritional  education, 
and  required  participants  to  buy  stamps  at 
an  average  of  60  percent  of  the  face  value, 
depending  on  family  income.  When  counties 
converted  from  surplus  commodity  distribu- 
tion to  food  stamps,  many  families  dropped 
out  because  they  were  afraid  the  USDA 
would  check  their  incomes  too  closely,  or  be 
cause  the  program  was  no  longer  worth 
their  while.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a 
person  simply  had  to  declare  himself  needy 
to  be  eligible  for  free  commodities.'  A  1967 
General  Accounting  Office  report  found 
that  between  30  and  40  percent  of  partici- 
pants in  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram had  incomes  exceeding  program-eligi 
bility  limits.'  Al.so.  many  families  did  not 
want  to  tie  up  their  money  in  food  stamps 
even  though  the  stamps  paid  on  the  average 
a  66  percent  bonus  over  cash  costs;  that  is, 
for  $6  one  could  receive  $10  worth  of 
stamps. 

There  was  a  widespread  consensus  that 
the  limited  federal  food  assistance  programs 
had  alleviated  what  little  severe  hunger  ex 
isted.  Michael  Harrington,  the  self-pro- 
claimed socialist  whose  book  The  Other 
America  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  poverty  a  public  issue  again,  wrote  in 
1962.  To  be  sure,  the  Other  America  is  not 
impoverished  in  the  same  .sense  as  those 
poor  nations  where  millions  cling  to  hunger 
as  a  defense  against  starvation.  This  coun- 
try has  escaped  such  extremes."  Harring- 
ton's book  openly  sought  to  inflame  public 
opinion,  but  even  he  would  not  contend  that 
America's  poor  were  hungry. 

From  1963  to  1966  the  New  York  Times 
did  not  run  a  single  article  on  hunger  in 
America.  President  Johnson  sought  to  raise 
his  .sagging  political  fortunes  in  1966  by  de 
daring  a  war  on  hunger,  but  he  was  con- 
cerned solely  with  foreign  hunger,  and  his 
campaign  appeared  to  be  largely  intended 
both  to  justify  dumping  our  agricultural 
surpluses  on  the  world  market  and  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  Vietnam.  In  a  March 
1967  Look  magazine  article.  Senator  George 
McGovern  declared.  We  are  losing  the  race 
against  hunger.  "  but  the  article  dealt  with 
world  hunger  and  did  not  even  mention 
hunger  in  America. 

Then,  in  April  1967.  Senator  Robert  Ken 
nedy  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  held 
hearings  on  the  War  on  Poverty  in  Missis- 
sippi. At  the  time  20  percent  of  Mississippi 
ans  were  already  receiving  surplus  commod- 


ities or  food  stamps.  Kennedy  found  exam- 
ples of  acute  poverty  and  malnutrition.  The 
Field  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
concerned  with  poverty  and  race  relations, 
quickly  sent  a  team  of  physicians  to  exam- 
ine 600  children  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
and  they  found  sufficient  suffering  to  justi- 
fy a  wholesale  expansion  in  government  aid. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  1967  there  prob- 
ably were  many  hungry  people  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta- largely  because  of  the  feder- 
al government.  Most  blacks  there  worked  on 
cotton  plantations.  Wages  were  low.  but  so 
was  the  cost  of  living.  But  in  1966  agricul- 
tural labor  fell  under  the  benevolent  protec- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage,  which  made  it 
more  attractive  for  many  planters  to  har- 
vest their  crops  mechanically.  The  USDA 
estimated  that  the  expansion  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  left  40,000  to  60.000  people  in 
the  Delta  with  little  or  no  cash  income. ■•  To 
ice  the  cake,  the  USDA  sharply  increased 
cotton  set-aside  payments,  thus  idling  once- 
busy  fields.  Field  Foundation  physicians 
found  many  families  with  zero  income  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  $2  per  person  to  get 
$12  worth  of  food  stamps.  Congress  first 
wrecked  the  local  labor  economy  and  then 
was  shocked  that  men  without  jobs  had 
trouble  feeding  their  families. 

The  hunger  issue  was  heating  up.  but  it 
needed  more  credibility  to  play  in  Peoria. 
The  Citizens  Crusade  against  Poverty  spon- 
.sored  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  of  the  crusade  was 
Walter  Reuther.  head  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  The  board  rounded  up  a  handful 
of  doctors,  held  hearings  in  Alabama.  Texas. 
South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  issued  a 
report  in  April  1968  entitled  Hunger  U.S.A. 
The  report  was  largely  anecdotal,  including 
a  picture  of  a  scrawny  dog  with  the  caption. 

Where  .vou  .see  a  starving  dog  such  as  this 
one.  you'll  find  hungry  people."  The  report 
concluded  with  a  shot-in-t he-dark  estimate 
that  there  were  10  million  or  more  "  Ameri- 
cans who  could  not  afford  adequate  diets. 
The  report  offered  few  facts  or  statistics  to 
back  up  its  estimate.  It  listed  256  hunger 
counties"  in  the  United  States,  chosen 
.solely  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data  on 
infant  mortality  rates  and  the  number  of 
poor  on  the  dole  and  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

A  WAY  OF  LIFE 

The  Citizens  Board  report  was  the  basis  of 
a  CBS  documentary  in  May  1968.  which 
found  a  few  people  who  said  they  were 
going  hungry  because  government  would 
not  feed  them  and  concluded  by  denouncing 
our  callous  .society.  Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler 
of  the  Citizens  Board  announced.  "Slow 
starvation  has  become  part  of  the  Southern 
way  of  life  "  Together,  the  board  report  and 
the  CBS  documentary  made  hunger  a  na- 
tional issue. 

More  than  any  other  single  document,  the 
board  report  was  responsible  for  the  food 
assistance  explosion.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  report  was  so  respected.  It  u.sed  infant 
mortality  figures  from  1951  to  1960  even 
though  statistics  for  1965  were  a\ailable.  It 
contrasted  the  number  of  poor  in  1960  with 
the  number  getting  food  assistance  in  1967 
even  though  the  number  of  poor  had  de- 
clined by  12  million  in  the  interim."  In  1968 
Hou.se  hearings  Dr.  Leslie  Dunbar,  cochair 
man  of  the  board,  said  that  only  about  half 
of  the  hunger  counties"  had  food  assist- 
ance programs;  in  fact  194  of  256  did.  Under 
questioning,  board  physicians  admitted  that 
their  estimates  were  hypothetical  and  de- 
fended numerous  inaccuracies  and  mistakes 


by  saying  that  the  report  was  a  rush  job  and 
that  the  important  thing  was  for  Congress 
to  act  immediately.  Much  of  the  suffering 
the  board  attributed  to  malnutrition  due  to 
hunger  was  actually  due  to  parasites. 

Nationwide,  many  localities  were  amazed 
to  find  themselves  designated  hunger  coun- 
ties. The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  May  25, 
1968.  after  investigating  reports  that 
Sawyer  County.  Wisconsin,  was  a  hunger 
county,  concluded.  In  talks  with  a  variety 
of  residents,  no  one  could  be  found  who  be- 
lieves this  to  be  true."'  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Robert 
Poage.  wrote  to  health  officers  in  each  of  ^ 
the  256  so-called  hunger  counties,  and 
almost  all  responded  by  reporting  little  or 
no  known  hunger  or  malnutrition  due  to 
poverty.  Even  under  the  guidance  of  Secre- 
tary Orville  Freeman,  a  New  Deal  liberal, 
the  USDA  in  1967  contended  that  only  6.7 
million  of  the  poor— not  10  million,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Citizens  Board— had  bad  diets 
or  would  have  had  bad  diets  in  the  absence 
of  food  programs. 

The  board's  reasoning  was  epitomized  by  a 
statement  by  Dr  Dunbar.  After  observing 
that  only  18  percent  of  the  nation's  30  mil- 
lion poor  were  getting  federal  food  hand- 
outs. Dr.  Dunbar  concluded.  We  cannot 
assume  that  any  of  the  remaining  poor— 
those  on  neither  program  [food  stamps  or 
commodity  distribution)- are  getting 
food."  '  This  little  gem  of  logic  became  the 
guiding  light  for  food  assistance  for  the 
next  decade. 

But  what  was  the  dietary  status  of  the 
poor  in  the  mid-sixties?  In  February  1968 
the  USDA  released  results  of  its  1965  die- 
tary survey,  showing  that  64  percent  of  the 
poor  had  good  or  adequate  diets.  The 
number  of  poor  with  bad  diets  increased 
from  25  percent  in  1955  to  36  percent  in 
1965  despite  sharp  increases  in  public  assist- 
ance enrollments.  The  two  nutrients  in 
which  the  poor  were  the  most  deficient  were 
vitamin  C.  supplied  by  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  calcium,  supplied  by  milk.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  March  27, 
1968,  that  the  "downturn  in  nutritional 
value  was  attributable  largely  to  a  national 
turning  away  from  milk  and  milk  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  " 

And  why  should  that  have  occurred? 
USDA  marketing  orders  kept  the  price  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  high,  and  price  sup- 
ports helped  inflate  the  cost  of  milk.  In  fact, 
the  same  year  that  the  dietary  survey 
showed  that  36  percent  of  the  poor  had  cal- 
cium deficiencies,  the  USDA  effectively 
ended  the  sale  of  reconstituted  milk.  Dairies 
had  previously  mixed  milk  powder,  butter- 
fat,  and  water  to  produce  a  drink  that 
tasted  like  milk  but  cost  20  percent  less  be- 
cause of  .savings  in  transport  costs.  But  the 
USDA  decreed  that  reconstituted  milk  could 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  whole 
fluid  milk,  a  regulation  intended  solely  to 
protect  dairy  farmers"  income  and  help  re- 
elect Wisconsin  congressmen. 

So.  instead  of  modifying  policies  that  arti- 
fically  increased  the  price  of  nutritious 
foods,  the  government  accelerated  its 
acro.ss  the  board  feeding  approach.  On  May 
6.  1969,  President  Richard  Nixon  declared. 
"That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should  per- 
sist in  a  land  such  as  ours  is  embarrassing 
and  intolerable  .  .  The  moment  is  at  hand 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  itself 
for  all  time."  The  programs  that  had  re- 
mained manageable  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—food stamps,  school  lunch 
subsidies,  and  others— went  into  orbit 
during   the   Nixon   years.   President   Nixon 


sponsored  a  White  House  conference  on 
food  and  nutrition,  which  urged  the  presi- 
dent to  declare  a  national  emergency  and 
give  food  stamps  to  anyone  who  said  he 
needed  them.  In  1970  and  1971  food  stamp 
eligibility  was  expanded;  in  1973  legislation 
was  passed  mandating  that  every  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States  offer  food  stamps 
by  June  1974. 

SWALLOWING  PRIDE 

Even  though  food  stamp  enrollment  quad- 
rupled between  1968  and  1971.  Congress 
mandated  an  outreach  program  for  states  to 
recruit  people  for  food  stamps.  A  USDA 
magazine  reported  that  food  stamp  workers 
could  often  overcome  people's  pride  by 
saying.  -This  is  for  your  children  ...  the 
problem  is  not  with  welfare  recipients  but 
with  low-income  workers:  It  is  this  group 
which  recoils  when  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  welfare  is  suggested.'  By  early 
1972  the  magazine  could  announce.  "With 
careful  explanations  .  ,  .  coupled  with  inten- 
sive outreach  efforts,  resistance  from  the 
too  prouds'  is  bending.  More  and  more  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  taking  needed 
assistance  does  not  mean  sacrificing  digni- 
ty." "  But  according  to  USDA  surveys,  most 
of  the  poor  did  not  need  federal  aid  to  have 
an  adequate  diet. 

In  March  1972  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced Project  FIND  to  locate  and  recruit 
3  million  elderly  poor  for  food  assistance. 
Despite  mass  mailing  of  information  to 
almost  30  milhon  retirees,  and  despite  home 
visits  and  telephone  campaigns  by  36.000 
Red  Cross  volunteers,  only  190.000  elderly 
signed  up.  The  GAO  found  that  in  most 
counties  surveyed,  recruiting  efforts  enticed 
fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  elderly  poor 
onto  the  food  dole."  Apparently,  many  felt 
that  despite  having  been  labeled  poor  by 
some  bureaucrat,  they  could  feed  them- 
selves. 

In  1973  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hunger  Needs,  chaired  by 
George  McGovern.  released  Hunger  1973.  a 
report  intended  as  "a  profile  of  the  half- 
full,  half-empty  plate  which  the  federal 
food  programs  represent  to  the  nation's 
poor  .  .  .  after  reaching  the  halfway  mark 
.'•  The  report  observed.  "Whether  the 
real  poverty  count  is  25.  26.  or  even  30  mil- 
lion persons,  the  fact  that  only  15  million  of 
the  poor  participate  in  any  food  assistance 
program  .  .  .  indicates  that  the  hunger  gap 
is  far  from  closed  either  for  the  country  or 
the  individuals  concerned."  The  New  Repub- 
lic editorialized,  ".  .  .  almost  half  (48'^r)  of 
the  poor  still  do  not  receive  adequate  food 
.  12.7  million  people  who  ought  to  be  get- 
ting either  food  stamps  or  commodities  have 
not  been.  "  '"  The  Senate  Select  Committee 
published  a  list  of  "failure  to  feed  "  counties 
in  which  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  poor 
were  on  food  doles.  This  sufficed  for  evi- 
dence of  the  committee's  claims  of  wide- 
spread hunger. 

In  five  .vears  the  definition  of  hunger 
changed  from  insufficient  food  to  low 
income  and  no  federal  food  handout.  Even 
though  the  USDA  reported  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  did  not  have  bad  diets, 
congressmen  insisted  that  any  poor  person 
not  being  fed  by  the  government  must  be 
hungry  and  malnourished.  A  radical  change 
occurred  in  the  concept  of  the  poor.  No 
longer  people  who  occasionally  needed  a 
helping  hand,  they  became  a  social  class  by 
definition  incapable  of  feeding  itself.  The 
fixation  on  food  program  enrollments  is 
even  more  surprising,  considering  that 
many  of  the  poor  not  enrolled  were  receiv- 
ing some  other  kind  of  public  assistance  in- 


tended to  help  ccAer  loofl  i;o.-.'ls.  such  as  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

In  1974  the  Senate  Select  Committee  held 
a  conference  to  rescue  the  hunger  issue 
from  oblivion.  Conference  participants 
agreed  that  despite  a  fourfold  increase  in 
federal  food  aid  since  1968.  we  have  moved 
backwards  in  our  struggle  to  end  hunger, 
poverty  and  malnutrition."  The  New  York 
Times  gave  the  conference  a  front-page 
headline:  "U.S.  Needy  Found  Poorer.  Hun- 
grier than  Four  Years  Ago"  "  Even  though 
food  stamp  enrollment  had  zoomed  from  3 
million  to  16  million  and  the  number  of 
poor  was  roughly  the  same,  things  had 
somehow  worsened.  As  usual,  the  evidence 
was  anecdotal,  with  no  nationwide  suney  to 
back  up  claims. 

In  1974  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  a  federally  funded  lobby,  unsuccess- 
fully sued  USDA  to  require  the  agency  to 
increase  its  food  stamp  outreach  efforts. 
The  USDA  suggested  sending  food  stamp 
workers  to  unemployment  offices  to  distrib- 
ute leaflets,  and  in  Pennsylvania  food  stamp 
aides  went  to  supermarkets  to  hustle  shop- 
pers. By  1976  twelve  states  had  conducted 
door-to-door  recruiting  campaigns,  and  sev- 
enteen had  conducted  telephone  campaigns. 
Door-to-door  food  stamp  advertising  became 
a  favorite  project  for  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  work- 
ers. 

In  Wisconsin  2.000  copies  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Nursery  Rhyme  Colbring  Book  were 
distributed.  In  Kentucky  a  traveling  puppet 
show  told  folks  how  and  why  to  sign  up  for 
benefits.  The  USDA  enlisted  Dustin  Hoff- 
man. Joyce  Brothers.  Count  Basie.  and 
other  notables  to  do  promotional  radio  spots 
for  food  stamps  and  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

GRILLED  STEAKS 

A  typical  1975  USDA  brochure  an- 
nounced. "You  are  in  good  company.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  u.se  food  stamps."  A  leaf- 
let distributed  in  Maryland  and  paid  for  by 
the  federal  government  showed  a  gaunt  face 
on  the  cover  with  the  question.  Did  you 
know  some  people  would  rather  starve  than 
seek  help  .  .  .""  On  the  inside,  the  brochure 
said,  "pride  never  fills  empty  stomachs  .  .  . 
Are  you  one  of  thousands  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents who  .  .  .  have  too  much  pride  to  con- 
sider applying  for  help?  Then  you  need  to 
know  more  about  the  Food  Stamp  program. 
Food  Stamps  should  not  be  confused  with 
charity!  In  fact,  food  stamps  are  designed  to 
help  you  help  yourself. " 
'  The  Community  Services  Administration 
funded  .scores  of  local  and  national  food 
stamp  advocate  organizations  to  increase  en- 
rollment in  food  programs.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  called  in  1971  for 
community  action  agencies  to  "prick  the 
public  conscience"  over  the  need  for  more 
food  handouts,  declaring.  ".  .  .  food  stamps 
are  not  used  as  often  as  they  ought  to  be. 
particularly  by  the  intermediate  income 
families  among  the  poor  "  '-  Total  funding 
for  food  advocacy  organizations  probably 
exceeded  $100  million  in  the  1970's. 

In  1975.  when  food  stamp  enrollment 
neared  20  million,  public  outcries  over  food 
stamp  recipients  who  drove  Cadillacs  and 
grilled  steaks  broke  the  political  sound  bar 
rier.  A  full-page  ad  in  Parade  magazine  of 
fered  a  booklet  telling  how  people  earning 
$16,000  a  year  could  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  reported  in 
1975  that  18  percent  of  all  food  stamp  bene- 
fits were  fraudulent  or  excessive.''  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  estimated  that 
up   to   73   million   Americans   were   eligible. 


and  a  USDA  assistant  secretary  said  that 
under  current  rules,  participation  could  rise 
to  110  million.  The  Ford  administration 
tried  to  reduce  benefits  sharply  for  half  the 
recipients,  but  Congress  resisted. 

RIDICnLOnS  STIGMAS 

In  1977  the  purchase  requirement  for  food 
stamps  was  abolished,  and  the  program 
became  a  straight  handout.  Congressional 
supporters  did  this  explicitly  to  increase  en- 
rollment by  3  million;  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  the  change 
would  add  up  to  $2.7  billion  a  year  to  food 
stamp  costs.  In  1977  the  head  of  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  declared: 

"I'm  aware  that  there  is  a  welfare  stigma 
for  people  who  use  food  stamps,  but  it's  ri- 
diculous. .  .  It  is.  in  fact,  far  more  desirable 
that  people  meet  their  nutrition  needs  with 
food  stamps  than  that  they  drive  their  cars 
over  federally  financed  roads."'* 

In  1979  USDA  Assistant  Secretary  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman  complained.  There  are 
areas  of  the  country  and  particular  age 
groups  in  which  participation  levels  are  out- 
rageously low.""'"'  The  USDA  continued 
trying  to  round  up  and  enlist  anyone  who 
chanced  to  fall  under  eligibility  guidelines. 
Also  in  1979.  Congress  expanded  enrollment 
by  broadening  eligibility  and  allowing  addi- 
tional deductions  for  medical  and  shelter 
expenses. 

Between  1977-78  and  1979-80,  the  poor 
suffered  another  significant  reduction  in 
their  calcium  intakes— by  an  average  of 
nearly  a  cup  of  milk  per  week.  Calcium  was 
already  the  most  widely  deficient  nutrient 
among  the  poor  in  1977.  but  that  did  not 
deter  Congress  from  increasing  the  dairy 
support  price  from  75  to  80  percent  of 
parity  in  1977.  nor  did  it  deter  President 
Carter  from  further  increasing  the  support 
price  on  the  eve  of  the  1980  election.  Almost 
40  percent  of  the  poor  do  not  get  sufficient 
calcium  in  their  diets. 

Under  pre.ssure  from  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Congress  in  1981  and  1982  sought  to 
reduce  food  stamp  expenditures,  tighten  eli- 
gibility, and  cut  fraud.  But  the  food  stamp 
program  will  cost  $1.6  billion  more  in  fiscal 
year  1983  than  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Enroll- 
ment has  surged  from  20.6  million  to  22  mil- 
lion, and  the  average  monthly  benefit  has 
increased  from  $39.49  to  $42.67.  Food  assist- 
ance spending  has  increased  34  percent 
since  1980  despite  President  Reagan's  prom- 
ises to  cut  back  welfare  spending. 

We  now  have  thirteen  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  ten   for  children.  Among 
them: 
The  Summer  Feeding  Program,  begun  in 

1967.  now  feeds  3  million  youngsters  each 
summer.  There  are  no  income  eligibility 
limits  for  this  program:  As  long  as  a  child 
lives  in  or  visits  a  low-income  neighborhood 
with  a  feeding  site,  he  can  have  a  free 
lunch.  In  1977  the  GAO  reported  that  since 
centers  were  reimbursed  by  the  meal,  some 
were  serving  the  same  children  five  times  a 
day.  Nationwide,  fraud  and  abuse  were 
rampant:  Contractors  were  collecting  for 
nonexistent  meals,  adults  were  eating  meals 
designated  for  children,  and  kickbacks  were 
enriching  the  sponsoring  organizations." 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program,  begun  in 

1968.  subsidizes  food  in  day-care  and  other 
child-care  centers.  In  1978  Congress  re- 
moved all  income  eligibility  standards,  and 
the  programs  cost  quadrupled  in  the  follow- 
ing four  years.  The  GAO  recently  estimated 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  participants 
now  come  from  families  with  incomes  above 
185  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The  GAO 
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also  found  that  meals  served  at  62  percent 
of  participant  centers  failed  to  meet  USDA 
nutritional  standards,  and  20  percent  of  cen 
ters  had  unhfalthy  conditions,  including 
vermin  ' 

The  Supplemental  Feeding  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  pro- 
vides food  coupons  for  specific  dairy,  cereal, 
and  infant  formula  items  for  pregnant 
mothers  and  children  under  5  who  are 
Judged  to  be  at  nutritional  risk.  '  The  GAO 
reporu  that  according  to  one  survey  of  phy- 
sicians, only  29  percent  of  WIC  participants 
showed  noticeable  nutritional  improvement 
from  WIC  foods,  and  53  percent  showed 
either  no  deficiency  or  no  benefit.'"  The 
third  most  prevalent  nutritional  deficiency 
Justifying  free  WIC  food  is  obesity.  Roughly 
80  percent  of  WIC  participants  are  already 
on  food  stamps.'"  The  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  serves  the  same  clien- 
tele as  WIC  but  provides  food  instead  of 
coupons:  in  Washington.  DC,  only  about 
half  the  enrollees  bother  to  pick  up  the  free 
food." 

The  Congregate  Feeding  for  the  Elderly, 
begun  in  1966.  provides  free  meals  five  times 
a  week  for  citizens  over  60.  regardless  of 
income,  and  for  their  mates,  regardless  of 
age.  Along  with  Meals  on  Wheels,  it  fed  3 
million  elderly  in  1982. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  serves 
breakfast  to  an  average  of  3  million  children 
each  school  day.  Congress  thought  that  low- 
income  families  could  not  afford  to  feed 
their  youngsters  breakfast,  even  though  84 
percent  of  participants  come  from  families 
already  eligible  for  food  stamps.  The  federal 
government  also  pays  14  cents  per  breakfast 
for  middle-class  students  who  eat  at  .school. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
serves  23  million  children  a  day— 9.9  million 
for  free,  7  million  at  reduced  prices,  and  6 
million  who  ■Day"  but  still  eat  federally 
subsidized  lunches.  The  federal  subsidy  per 
•paid"  lunch  amounted  to  $65  per  middle 
class  child  (from  a  family  earning  185  per 
cent  of  the  poverty  level*  in  fiscal  1981:  the 
Reagan  administration  has  since  reduced 
the  subsidy.  George  McGovern.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  other  liberals  pushed  hard 
in  the  early  1970s  for  a  universal  free  lunch 
program,  and  in  1977  Congress  authorized 
special  subsidies  to  schools  that  provided 
free  lunches  for  all  children,  regardless  of 
income. 

HUNGER  HOAX 

For  fifteen  years  politicians  have  insisted 
that  the  main  purpose  of  food  programs  is 
to  fight  hunger,  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
programs'  mam  effect  has  been  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  tens  of  millions  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  their  nutrition.  Liberals  and 
the  media  have  perpetrated  a  hunger  hoax 
to  justify  sharply  increasing  the  income  of 
the  welfare  class. 

Two  thirds  of  the  8  million  new  food 
stamp  recipients  between  1968  and  1972 
were  public  assistance  recipients  who  were 
automatically  added  to  the  rolls,  thanks  to 
vigorous  federal  and  local  recruiting.  Until 
1977  public  assistance  recipientr,  were  auto- 
matically entitled  to  food  stamps,  regardle.ss 
of  their  income.  Food  stamps  were  extended 
to  public  assistance  recipients  even  though 
public  assistance  was  already  supposed  to  be 
covering  or  helping  cover  food  costs. 
Charles  Hobbs.  Governor  Reagan's  welfare 
director,  estimated.  In  1976  the  welfare 
family  of  four  received,  on  average,  cash 
and  in-kind  benefits  totalling  $14.960— an 
amount  slightly  higher  than  the  median 
family  income  in  that  year.'-' 


Food  stamps  are  al.so  generally  available 
to  the  unemployed,  whether  they  quit  work 
or  were  discharged.  This  is  because  the  pro- 
gram calculates  eligibility  solely  on  present 
income:  If  a  person  quits  a  $50.000a-year 
job  and  has  few  assets,  he  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  the  following  month.  The 
GAO  estimated  that  70  percent  of  food 
stamp  errors  stemmed  from  recipients'  mls- 
reporting  their  incomes,  and  the  USDA  in- 
spector general's  office  found  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  were  ineligible. 

A  1983  GAO  report  found  that  food  stamp 
fraud  and  abuse  averaged  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  The  report  noted.  "Officials  in  the 
states  GAO  visited  said  they  had  not  tried 
to  identify  more  overussuance  cases  because 
there  have  been  no  requirements  and  few  fi- 
nancial incentives  "  ■■-'  In  1980  and  1981. 
when  roughly  $2  billion  in  stamps  was  over- 
issued through  error  and  fraud,  state  gov- 
ernments managed  to  recover  only  $20  mil- 
lion-just 1  percent  of  the  loss.-"  In  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  City,  people  who  fina 
gled  excess  benefits  received  a  single  letter 
telling  them  to  pay  money  back;  there  was 
no  followup  In  Washington.  DC.  where  15 
percent  of  the  population  received  food 
stamps  and.  according  to  the  GAO.  abuse 
was  widespread,  not  a  single  person  was 
prosecuted  for  fraud  between  1978  and  1980, 
The  GAO  al.so  reported  that  the  federally 
funded  Food  Research  and  Action  Commit- 
tee advised  food  stamp  recipients  that  they 
did  not  have  to  make  restitution  for  receiv- 
ing too  many  benefits ."-•  (FRAC  received 
$150,000  from  the  federally  funded  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  1982  and  has  been 
given  $50,000  so  far  this  year,  money  it  is 
using  to  help  people  sue  the  USDA  and 
bring  class-action  suits  to  block  proposed 
cutbacks  in  nutrition  spending.)  In  testimo 
ny  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
May  1983,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  said.  In 
1981.  fully  42  percent  of  all  dollars  expend- 
ed on  low-income  benefits  went  to  house- 
holds which,  when  that  aid  was  included, 
had  incomes  above  150  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty level.  " 

Until  1981,  strikers  were  allowed  to  get 
food  stamps  immediately  after  going  on 
strike.  In  some  places,  such  as  the  Illinois 
coal  fields,  special  food  stamp  offices  were 
set  up  to  handle  the  rush  after  a  major 
walkout.  Students  easily  qualified  for  food 
stamps  until  1980;  a  GAO  study  in  1975 
found  that  13  percent  of  the  students  at  one 
university  were  on  the  dole.-'' 

Many  farmers  complain  that  because  of 
food  stamps  it  is  difficult  to  find  people  will- 
ing to  help  harvest  crops.  The  San  Juan 
Journal  editorialized  on  August  22.  1975. 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  cultivating, 
encouraging,  and  abetting  a  generation  of 
loafers  in  Puerto  Rico  '  (Almost  60  percent 
of  the  island's  residents  were  receiving  food 
stamps.)  Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon 
in  congressional  testimony  cited  the  views 
of  the  director  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufac 
turers  As.sociation  and  the  president  of  the 
A.ssociation  of  General  Contractors,  "who 
say  some  industries  are  in  danger  of  shut 
ting  down  operations  because  they  cannot 
find  workers.  This  is  occurring  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  unemployment  on  the  island  is 
20  percent.'  "  One  1975  study  found  that 
■recipients  of  food  stamps  with  .some  wage 
income  choose  to  work  fewer  hours  when 
food  stamps  are  available.  The  decrease  in 
income  from  work  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
suUsidy  so  that  the  two  cancel  out  and  there 
is  no  net  gain  in  income."  •' 


The  farcical  work  registration  require- 
ments are  another  example  of  how  income 
redistribution  masquerades  as  food  stamps. 
The  GAO  reported  in  1978  that  of  620  able- 
bodied  adult  food  stamp  recipients  required 
to  register  for  work,  only  three  actually  got 
jobs.'"  Until  1981  the  only  penalty  for  refus- 
ing to  work  was  suspension  of  benefits  for 
thirty  days.  Thus  someone  could  refuse  a 
job  and  still  get  benefits  every  other  month: 
his  or  her  family  was  entitled  to  receive  ben- 
efits even  though  the  head  of  the  household 
refu.sed  work.  The  USDA  is  known  for  being 
rough    on    its    workers;    the    GAO    noted. 

Merely  showing  up  at  the  worksite  consti- 
tuted compliance  with  the  workfare  obliga- 
tion "  •■"  Federally  funded  legal  service  pro- 
grams often  sue  local  governments  to  stop 
food  stamp  work  programs. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  CO? 

Federal  food  programs  largely  replace 
food  that  people  would  have  bought  for 
themselves.  A  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  found  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  food 
stamps  increased  a  family  s  food  expendi- 
ture by  only  57  cents;  the  other  43  cents 
simply  replaced  money  the  person  would 
have  spent  on  food  anyway.'"  A  recent 
study  of  Supplemental  Security  Income  re- 
cipients whose  food  stamp  allotments  were 
cashed  out  found  that  each  additional 
dollar  of  food  stamp  payments  increased 
food  purchases  by  only  14  cents." 

Despite  a  thirtyfold  increase  in  federal 
spending  for  food  assistance  for  the  poor 
since  1955.  there  has  been  little  or  no  major 
improvement  in  lower-income  diets.  As  the 
table  below  shows,  the  average  poor  person 
in  1955  was  already  getting  adequate  nutri- 
tion. The  poor's  intake  of  essential  nutri- 
ents in  1955  already  exceeded  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  recommended  daily  al- 
lowance for  1980. 

The  1980  RDA  is  for  males  aged  23  to  50. 
The  1979  80  survey  included  other  nutrients 
not  surveyed  in  1955." 
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The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  notes.  As  there 
IS  no  way  of  predicting  whose  needs  are 
high  and  whose  needs  are  low.  RDA  (except 
for  energy)  are  estimated  to  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  most  individuals,  and  thereby 
Insure  that  the  needs  of  nearly  all  are 
met .""  And  the  USDA  1977-78  survey  of 
low-income  household  diets  concluded. 
"Food  used  both  by  households  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program  and  by  those 
not  participating  was  sufficient,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  provide  the  1974  RDA  for  food 
ent-iRy  and  the  11  nutrients  studied,  "" 

The  1979  80  study  showed  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  number  of  low-income  hou.seholds  (both 
users  and  nonusers  of  food  stamps)  meeting 
the  RDA  for  all  nutrients  and  food  energy— 
from  42  percent  in  1977  78  to  39  percent  in 
1979-80. '■■  This  occurred  despite  a  3.6  mil- 
lion rise  in  food  stamp  enrollment,  a  6.4  per- 
cent increase  in  the  real  value  of  the  aver- 
age food  stamp  benefits,  and  a  60  percent 


increase  in  federal  monthly  expenditures  on 
food  stamps  ifrom  $404  million  to  $642  mil- 
lion) 

NUTRITIONALLY  ADEISUATE 

Further  evidence  of  the  irrelevance  of 
food  .stamp.s  to  lower-income  nutrition 
comes  from  a  1982  USDA  study  on  food 
stamps  and  lower-income  elderly: 

After  using  regressional  analysis  to  con- 
trol for  the  effects  of  other  variables,  there 
were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  program  participants  and  eligible 
nonparticipants  m  the  intakes  of  the  nine 
nutrients  studied .""' 

The  1979-80  survey  of  lower-income 
households  diets  revealed  that  the  average 
low-income  person  eligible  for  but  not  using 
food  stamps  achieved  the  RDA  for  nine  of 
thirteen  nutrients:  the  average  food  stamp 
user  met  the  RDA  only  for  ei^ht  Of  those 
nutrients  in  which  both  groups  were  defi- 
cient, there  was  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween users  and  nonusers  on  only  one— vita- 
min B6  (food  stamp  users  consumed  79  per- 
cent of  the  RDA.  and  nonusers  72  percent; 
nutritionists  say  that  any  diet  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  RDA  is  adequate  though  not 
ideal  I.  Nonusers  had  higher  average  intakes 
than  food  stamp  users  for  three  nutrients 
for  which  one  or  both  groups  fell  short  of 
the  RDA  (calcium,  iron,  and  magnesium).  =  = 
If  federal  food  assistance  was  intended  to 
fight  hunger,  then  it  was  an  abject  failure, 
since  the  poor  consume  fewer  calories  now 
than  in  1955.  The  decline  in  calorie  con- 
.sumplion  among  the  poor  stems  largely 
from  decreased  fat  intake  and  is  mainly  a 
resuTt  of  personal  choice.  If  hunger  was 
widespread  among  the  poor  today,  they 
would  buy  more  calorie-dense,  fatty  foods, 
and  fewer  fruits  and  vegetables.  Scattered 
cases  of  individual  hunger  may  exist,  but  it 
makes  no  sense  to  make  40  million  people 
eligible  for  food  stamps  because  of  half  a 
dozen  families  shown  on  the  evening  news. 

If  food  stamps  were  necessary  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  poor  to  feed  themselves,  then 
the  poor  who  do  not  use  food  stamps  would 
not  eat  a-s  well  as  tho.se  who  do.  In  fact,  a 
1967  USDA  study  showed  little  difference  in 
the  nutritional  status  of  food  stamp  users 
and  nonusers  of  similar  income  and  back- 
ground. A  1972  USDA  Consumer  Expendi- 
ture Diary  Survey  reported  that  food  stamp 
hou-seholds  "spent  approximately  four  times 
as  much  for  nonalcoholic  beverages  (exclud- 
ing fresh  whole  milk)  than  did  non-food 
stamp  households  "—largely  for  soft  drinks. 
Kenneth  Clarkson  observed  in  his  1975 
book.  Food  Stamps  and  Nutrition,  that  food 
stamp  recipients  frequently  buy  more 
sweets  and  convenience  or  packaged  foods 
instead  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
dairy  products.  The  1977-78  USDA  survey 
of  low-in-come  household  diets  found  that 
food  stamp  participants  consumed  more 
luncheon  meats,  sausages,  soft  drinks,  cere- 
als, and  fruit  punches  than  nonparticipants; 
low-income  nonusers  ate  more  eggs,  toma- 
toes, dark-green  vegetable,  and  grain  mix- 
tures.^" 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  re- 
ceives $3  billion  a  year  in  federal  money  to 
provide  one  third  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance  for  schoolchildren.  But  the  GAO 
has  repeatedly  pcinted  out  that  the  govern- 
ment's lunches  do  not  even  meet  the  gov- 
ernment's standards.  In  1977  the  GAO 
noted.  'The  absence  of  any  indication  that 
the  program  is  having  a  benefit  upon  the 
health  of  either  needy  or  nonneedy  children 
raises  questions  about  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  lunch."  ^"  In  1978  the  GAO  reported 
that  lab  tests  found  that  a  random  sample 


of  school  lunches  were  significantly  short 
in  as  many  as  8  of  the  13  nutrients 
tested  .  .  .  Separate  tests  in  New  York 
showed  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
lunches  did  not  meet  USDA  requirements  as 
10  quantities  served  "  ""  In  a  1981  followup, 
the  GAO  concluded,  .  .  all  types  of 
lunches  fell  short  of  providing  the  recom- 
mended !e\els  of  as  many  as  7  of  the  14  nu- 
trients tested,  some  to  a  serious  extent.  "  "" 

INEFFECTIVE 

Nor  has  the  school  breakfast  program 
proved  its  salt.  The  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  reported  in  1978  that  only 
two  studies  of  the  school  breakfast  program 
had  reported  beneficial  effects;  five  others 
had  found  no  difference. ■'^ 

The  GAO's  conclusion  on  WIC  was  that 
■'reliable  assessments  of  its  overall  results 
and  benefits  ha\e  not  been  made.  "  "" '  Dr. 
George  Graham  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty told  the  Senate  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Committee  in  1982  that  ".  .  . 
most  of  the  apparent  benefits  of  the  WIC 
program  are  the  result  of  its  usefulness  in 
increasing  utilization  of  prenatal  and  pedi- 
atric health  services  by  some  groups  who 
habitually  do  not  make  regular  use  of 
them."  "•'  Since  families  of  four  with  in- 
comes up  to  $18,318  are  eligible,  most  par- 
ticipants either  get  food  stamps  already  or 
can  afford  to  feed  themselves.  And  more 
than  81  percent  of  recipients  share  WIC 
food  with  the  family,  thus  minimizing  nutri- 
tional effect  on  the  pregnant  woman  and 
young  child. 

While  government  is  doling  out  free  food 
worth  billions,  federal  efforts  at  nutritional 
education  have  been  a  singular  failure.  The 
USDA  spent  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on 
nutrition  education  1955  and  1965.  when 
American  diets  sharply  deteriorated.  The 
GAO  reported  that  conflicting  federal  regu- 
lations on  food  labeling  contribute  to  con- 
sumer confusion  on  healthy  eating  habits 
and  that  -federal  efforts  to  inform  the 
public  [about  nutrition]  are  sometimes 
unduly  complex,  duplicative,  and  contradic- 
tory. "  ■*'  Instead  of  teaching  people  how  to 
get  their  money's  worth  out  of  their  food 
dollars,  government  tries  to  rain  perpetual 
subsidies  upon  them  with  the  vague  hope 
that  they  will  eat  better. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial,  enti- 
tled "Poorer.  Hungrier."  cited  a  list  of  statis- 
tics on  infant  mortality,  short-statured  4- 
year-olds.  and  declining  .school  lunch  enroll- 
ment. The  editorial  naturally  concluded, 
"Given  what's  happening  to  the  hungry  in 
America,  this  administration  has  cause  only 
for  shame.  "^"^ 

For  a  decade  and  a  half,  food  politics  has 
been  dictated  by  fear  of  shame— by  the 
dread  that  somewhere,  somehow .  some  jour- 
nalist will  find  a  child  with  a  bloated  stom- 
ach and  provoke  another  national  uproar. 
Liberals  still  have  close  to  no  understanding 
of  how  programs  actually  work.  The  Times 
castigated  President  Reagan  for  wanting  to 
trim  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  by  over 
25  percent.  Yet  over  70  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits go  to  families  with  incomes  above  185 
percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The  Times  says 
of  WIC.  "Nine  million  needy  women  and 
children  are  eligible  for  the  program  "—as 
always,  eligibility  in  itself  is  taken  as  proof 
of  need.  Yet  families  of  four  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $18,315  are  eligible;  that  figure  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  national  median  for 
full-time,  year-round  workers. 

The  news  media  are  repealing  the  same 
errors  that  they  made  ten  and  fifteen  years 
ago.  There  is  still  a  rush  to  portray  all 
lower-income  people  as  being  in  dire  need 


and  incapable  of  feeding  themselves.  Even 
though  food  stamp  enrollment  has  in- 
creased by  2  million  since  President  Reagan 
took  office,  popular  accounts  portray 
budget  cuts  as  threatening  millions  with 
starvation. 

Food  policy  has  been  shaped  by  waves  of 
hysteria,  by  rarely  verified  accounts  of  el- 
derly people  who  eat  dog  food,  and  by  politi- 
cians competing  to  appear  generous.  Politi- 
cians have  another  motive  besides:  By  rais- 
ing eligibility  levels,  they  have  helped  dis- 
pose of  government  s  embarrassing  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Politicians  have  long  acted 
as  though  government  can  feed  people 
better  than  people  can  feed  themselves.  Pro- 
grams like  school  lunches  continued  grow- 
ing despite  repeated  proof  that  government 
meals  fail  to  provide  good  nutrition  at  least 
as  often  as— and  for  the  nonpoor,  more 
often  than— private  meals. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  is 
staffed  largely  by  liberal  Democrats,  conced- 
ed in  1980: 

"Despite  some  limited  cases  of  severe  mal- 
nutrition found  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pover- 
ty in  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  1967.  state- 
ments that  severe  malnutrition  exists  on  a 
national  scale  have  never  been  documented, 
even  during  the  early  years  of  the  "War  on 
Poverty  "  programs.'' 

"Ten  million"  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
late  sixties:  but  since  almost  twice  as  many 
poor  people  had  good  or  adequate  diets  as 
had  bad  diets  in  1965.  it  is  likely  that  at 
least  half  of  the  10  million  poor  with  bad 
diets  ate  badly  because  of  habit  rather  than 
sheer  need.  And  of  those,  several  million 
were  probably  already  receiving  food  stamps 
and  surplus  commodities.  Thus,  although  in 
1968  there  may  have  been  2  million  or  3  mil- 
lion people  with  poor  diets  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving federal  food  assistance.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  increasing  food  stamp  enroll- 
ment by  20  million  and  increasing  nutrition 
spending  twentyfold.  Yet  malnutrition  still 
exists  and  it  will  exist  as  long  as  eating  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  In  diet,  as  in  ev- 
erything else,  some  people  will  always  make 
bad  decisions.  We  cannot  end  malnutrition 
without  ending  people's  control  over  their 
own  diets. 

CHARADES 

Pulitzer-prize-winning  journalist  Nick 
Kotz  wrote  in  1969  that  "hunger  provided  a 
meaningful  new  metaphor  for  the  issue  of 
poverty  in  affluent  America  .  .  ."  •■"  Liberals 
realized  m  the  late  1960s  that  handouts  had 
lost  their  appeal  to  the  majority:  a  new- 
cover  was  needed  for  increasing  redistribu- 
tion. Thus  the  myth  of  mass  hunger  was 
born— largely  as  a  tactical  move  to  evade  the 
backlash  against  the  Great  Society.  Prob- 
ably many  of  the  people  clamoring  for  mas- 
sive increases  in  the  late  1960s  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  more  free  food  was  really 
needed.  But  many  others— especially  some 
of  the  leaders— were  probably  aware  of  the 
charade. 

Proof  that  redistribution  alone  was  the 
main  motivation  is  that  the  programs  con- 
tinued expanding  long  after  they  had 
reached  the  levels  that  proponents  original- 
ly said  would  end  hunger  in  America.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  said  m  1967,  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spent  roughly  $700  million  on  food 
assistance,  that  another  billion  dollars 
would  be  sufficient  to  end  the  problem.  An- 
other billion  dollars  was  appropriated,  and 
then  another,  and  still  another— and  yet  the 
more  money  spent,  the  hungrier  the  poor 
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supposedly  became.  Eventually,  only  gov 
ernment  provision  of  a  full  diet  for  all  citi- 
zens with  low  incomes  was  seen  as  satisfac 
lory. 

The  issue  of  mass  hunger  has  emotional- 
ized and  muddled  American  politics  for  the 
past  sixteen  years.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  politicians  and  much  of  the  media  cling 
to  the  myth:  If  it  were  widely  recognized 
that  most  of  the  poor  are  not  severely  de 
prived  and  not  tottering  on  the  edge  of  star- 
vation and  not  utterly  helpless,  the  ration- 
ale for  a  vast  array  of  welfare  programs 
would  disappear.  Politicians  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  definition  of  need  and  denigrated 
the  poor  in  order  to  expand  the  pork  barrel. 
We  now  have  a  hodgepodge  of  ineffective 
food  programs  because  congressmen  believe 
they  can  win  votes  by  supporting  subsidies 
for  people  who  can  feed  themselves. 

If  government  is  resolved  to  take  care  of 
everyone,  it  would  make  far  more  sense  to 
fight  malnutrition  than  hunger.  Hunger  can 
usually  be  rectified  by  individual  effort,  but 
malnutrition  is  more  often  the  result  of  ig- 
norance or  sheer  poverty.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  noted  in  1980  that  specific 
nutrients  could  be  added  to  children's  diets 
through  targeted  fortification  schemes.  Vi- 
tamin fortfication  could  provide  for  100<T^  of 
a  child's  RDA  for  less  than  $3  a  year  in  in 
gredienl  costs. '"•»  In  1975  Stanley  Lebergotl 
wrote  in  Wealth  and  Want.  "Fifty  dollars 
worth  of  milk  plus  vitamin  pills  annually 
would  bring  every  poor  family  up  to  the 
U.S.  nutrition  average."  '•"  Indeed,  passing 
out  vitamin  pills  to  the  poor  would  be  far 
cheaper  and  more  effective  nutritionally 
than  current  programs  and  would  not  de- 
stroy anyone's  incentive  to  provide  for  him- 
self. 

Charles  Schultze.  President  Carter's  chief 
economic  adviser,  estimated  in  1971  that 
federal  agricultural  policies  add  15  percent 
to  the  retail  cost  of  food.  Journalist  Nick 
Kolz  observed  in  his  1969  book.  Let  Them 
Eat  Promises,  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  USDA  prohibit  domes- 
tic marketing  of  many  super-enriched  food 
products  being  marketed  by  American  cor- 
porations in  Third  World  countries.  The 
FDA  prohibits  manufacturers  from  adding 
nutrients  to  candy  and  soft  drinks-or  to 
any  other  food  that  in  its  opinion  lacks  "nu- 
tritional logic  "  to  justify  the  enrichment.'"' 

DEBILITATING  DEPENDENCE 

The  working  and  elderly  poor  who  are  too 
proud  to  go  on  the  dole  are  caught  in  a 
crossfire  as  social  workers  beg  them  to  aban- 
don their  independence  while  politicians  de- 
stroy the  purchasing  power  of  their  food 
dollar.  It  is  farcial  to  hear  politicians  sob- 
bing over  the  poor  s  plight  while  they  try  to 
raise  food  prices  by  hook  or  by  crook  or  by 
PIK.  George  McGovern.  the  leading  advo- 
cate for  increased  food  assistance  during  the 
1970s,  pushed  high  price  supports  for 
almost  all  commodities.  Though  he  was  gen 
erous  to  the  poor  who  surrendered  their  in- 
dependence and  went  on  the  dole,  he 
showed  no  sympathy  for  low-income  fami- 
lies who  tried  to  feed  themselves. 

There  are  probably  still  a  handful  of 
hungry  people  in  the  United  States  despite 
the  federal  government's  efforts  to  foist 
food  on  them.  But  the  answer  is  not  to  in 
crease  food  assistance— if  that  would  abolish 
hunger,  then  hunger  would  have  become  ex- 
tinct long  ago.  Many  of  the  stories  in  the 
press  about  hungry  kids  deal  with  families 
who  get  food  stamps  or  other  food  aid  but 
fail  to  budget  properly.  When  individual  ir- 
responsibility or  imprudence  is  the  cause  of 
hunger,  it  makes  more  sense  to  provide  soup 
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food  stamps.  National  policy  should  not 
turn  on  the  most  sensational  examples  the 
evening  news  team  can  find. 

The  great  myth  underlying  the  growth  of 
food  assistance  is  that  nutrition  is  largely 
dependent  on  income.  But  in  1955— when 
half  the  poor  lived  in  rural,  nonmetropoli- 
lan  areas— the  Household  Food  Consump- 
tion Survey  found.  "In  farm  diets,  most  nu- 
trients other  than  ascorbic  acid  were  little 
affected  by  income."  "•  The  CBO  concluded 
in  1977.  It  still  remains  unclear  if  increased 
food  purchases  ,  .  .  means  improved  nutri- 
tional status."  ""^  The  great  majority  of  bad 
diets,  now  as  in  1955.  are  due  to  ignorance 
and  bad  habit,  not  low  income. 

The  astounding  thing  about  the  growth  of 
food  aid  is  that  for  almost  every  targeted 
group,  a  federal  program  already  existed  to 
help  the  poor  feed  themselves.  Most  of  the 
surge  in  the  food  stamp  program  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  came  from  auto- 
matically enrolling  the  recipients  of  public 
assistance— a  program  that  was  supposedly 
helping  the  poor  buy  food.  Throughout  the 
1970s.  Congress  strove  to  increase  food 
stamp  enrollment  among  the  elderly,  whose 
increased  Social  Security  benefits  were  sup- 
posedly justified  by  their  need  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  (And  in  1974.  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  payments  were  added  to 
give  a  decent  income  to  any  elderly  who 
missed  the  Social  Security  bonanza.)  Food 
stamp  advocates  insist  that  food  stamps  are 
vital  for  the  unemployed- for  whom  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  were  cre- 
ated in  1935.  specifically  to  prevent  them 
from  going  hungry.  Either  food  stamps  are 
unnecessary  for  the  vast  majority  of  recipi- 
ents, or  every  other  major  federal  assistance 
program  is  a  failure. 

The  other  food  assistance  programs— from 
WIC  to  school  lunches  to  school  breakfast 
to  child  care- feed  people  who  either  are  al- 
ready eligible  for  food  stamps  or  do  not 
need  a  handout  to  feed  them-selves.  We  can 
be  humanitarian  without  paying  for  eight 
meals  a  day  for  poor  people.  If  Congress 
cannot  summon  the  courage  to  tighten  the 
food  stamp  program,  it  should  at  least  end 
duplicate  benefits  and  abolish  food  hand 
outs  for  anyone  above  the  poverty  line.  Tax- 
payers should  not  be  coerced  to  feed  those 
who  can  feed  themselves. 

Hunger  has  become  an  issue  to  conjure 
with— a  political  magic  wand  to  mesmerize 
the  public's  critical  faculties.  Despite  a  thir- 
tyfold  increase  in  food  aid  for  the  poor  since 
1955.  there  has  been  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  their  diets.  Food  programs  have 
wasted  billions,  lured  millions  onto  the  dole, 
and  perpetrated  the  myth  that  a  low  income 
is  automatically  debilitating. 
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statf:  of  dis-^bility 
decisions 

•  Mr  S.'^SSER  Mr.  Pre.si(denl,  gross 
inequities  and  injustice.'s  in  the  social 
security  disability  program  have 
caused  tremendous  hardships  on  thou- 
sands of  eligibk'  and  deserving  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  over  the  past  2 
years.  To  a  significant  extent,  the 
problems  facing  the  disability  system 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  hasty  accel- 
iration  of  continuing  disability  reviews 
implemented  by  this  administration  in 
March  1981 

Horror  stones  and  ca.ses  of  indi\id- 
ual  mistreatment  under  the  current 
system  have  been  well  documented 
and  need  no  further  elaboration  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  Congress  act  to  allevi- 
ate the.se  problems  before  further 
hardships  are  incurred  by  those  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  inflicted  with  dis- 
abling conditions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  cur- 
r(  ntl.v  m  the  process  of  pa.ssing  a  com- 
prehensive disability  bill,  H  R  3755. 
spon.sored  by  Mr.  Picklk,  which  I  be- 
lieve adequately  addre.s.ses  the  prob- 
lems heretofore  discus.sed.  The  Senate. 
in  the  meantime,  does  not  appear 
likely  to  talce  up  this  issue  before  the 
Congress  adjourns  in  November.  This 
"vunild  be.  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake. 

When  we  p;us.sed  temporary  correc- 
tive legislation  last  December,  it  was 
plainly  acknowledged  that  comprehen- 
sive legislation  would  be  forthcoming 
this  year.  As  noted,  progress  has  been 
disappointingly  slow.  The  problem  is 
so  bad  that  many  States  are  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  To  date. 
28  States  have  either  stopped  or  modi- 
fied review"  of  disability  cases.  The 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has 
compiled  an  up-to-date  list  of  the.se 
States  and  the  actions  they  have 
taken.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  list 
for  the  Record  in  hopes  that  it  will  fa- 
cilitate quick  and  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  information  follows; 
Update  of  Major  State  Actions  and  Feder- 
al Court  Decisions  Affecting  the  Dis- 
ability Review  Process.  October  17,  1983 
Alabama-Moratorium     on     terminations 
ordered  by  Governor  Wallace  on  September 
19, 

Alaska— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  .stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11, 

Arizona— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  al.so  ordered  a  re- 


inslatenient  of  benefits  to  liiose  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11, 

Arkansas— Disability  employees  required 
to  follow  procedures  of  a  July  14  Executive 
Order  by  Governor  Bill  Clinton  which  re- 
quires rereviews  of  cases  terminated  since 
January  1983,  under  guidelines  consistent 
with  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decisions,  A  joint  committee  of  the  state  leg- 
islature is  conducting  hearings  and  investi- 
gations. Governor  Clinton  testified  in  "\\'ash- 
ington,  D,C.  before  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee on  June  20  and  lead  successful  effort 
in  early  August  for  a  National  Governors 
Association  resolution  in  support  of  specific 
legislative  remedies. 

California— Moratorium  on  terminations 
imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a 
ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a  medical  im- 
provement standard.  The  court  also  ordered 
a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to  those  previ- 
ously terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

Colorado— Moratorium  on  terminations 
implemented  by  state  following  Federal 
court  decision  (August  16)  requiring  use  of  a 
medical  improvement  standard  prior  to  ter- 
minating benefits. 

Hawaii-  Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

Idaho— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
po.sed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

Illinois— Reopening  and  reinstatement  of 
previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  b\  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements. 

Indiana— Reopening  and  reinstatement  of 
previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements. 

Kansas— Disability  employees  required  to 
follow  procedures  approved  by  Governor 
John  Carlin  in  February.  1983  to  rerevibw 
cases  terminated  since  1981  and  to  imple- 
ment state  interpretation  of  the  fedeal  dis- 
ability guidelines.  Governor  Carlin  submit- 
ted testimony  to  House  Aging  Committee 
hearing  on  June  20, 

Maryland— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  School  Superintendent  David 
Hornbeck  on  October  4, 

Massachusetis-A  March  8  Executive 
Order  by  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  imple- 
mented a  District  Court  decision  (Miranda) 
to  require  that  a  medical  improvement 
standard  be  used  prior  to  terminating  bene- 
fits. On  July  20  the  Governor  ordered  a  re- 
opening of  previously  terminated  cases  and 
joined  in  a  lawsuit  against  SSA's  disability 
policies.  The  state  legislature's  special  com- 
mission on  disability  issued  its  report  with 
recommendations  in  June,  Governor  Duka- 
kis testified  at  House  Aging  Commitle  hear- 
ing in  Congressman  Barney  Frank's  district 
on  May  31. 


Michigan—  SSA  agreed  (October  17  >  to  a 
request  by  Disability  Determination  Direc- 
tor William  Edmondson  to  discontinue  re- 
ceipt of  CDI  cases  until  November  30,  Re- 
opening and  reinstatement  of  previously 
terminated  mentally  impaired  persons  or- 
dered by  Federal  District  Court  in  Decem- 
ber 1982  and  June  1983  respectively.  Court 
orders  requires  SSA  to  develop  disability 
guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which  are 
consistent  with  legal  reqiurements.  The 
state  of  Michigan  Interagency  Taskforce  on 
Disability  has  issued  five  lengthy,  analytical 
reports  since  March  1982. 

Minnesota— Reopening  and  reinstatement 
of  previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  requires  SSA  to  develop  dis- 
ability guidelines  for  mentally  impaired 
which  are  consistent  with  legal  require- 
ments. 

Montana— Moratorium  on  terminations 
imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a 
ruling  (June  16 1  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a  medical  im- 
provement standard.  The  court  also  ordered 
a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to  those  previ- 
ously terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

Nevada— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

New  Jersey— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Michael 
Boakr  in  late  September  based  on  the  legal 
advice  of  Attorney  General  Irwin  Kimmel- 
man. 

New  York— Moratorium  on  terminations 
ordered  by  Social  Service  Commissioner 
Cesar  Perales  on  July  22.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams  filed  suit  against  the  De- 
partment of  HHS  on  behalf  of  individuals 
with  heart  disease  (August  10).  A  previous 
suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  mentally  im- 
paired persons. 

North  Carolina— Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governor  James  Hunt  on 
September  3.  The  state  legislature's  special 
commission  to  examine  the  disability  proc- 
ess convened  their  first  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  Governor  Hunt  submitted  testimony 
to  House  Aging  Committee  hearing  on  June 
20. 

Ohio— Pour  month  moratorium  on  termi- 
nations ordered  by  Governor  Richard  Ce- 
leste on  October  8.  Reopening  and  reinstate- 
ment of  previously  terminated  mentally  im- 
paired persons  ordered  by  Federal  District 
Court  in  December  1982  and  June  1983  re- 
spectively. Court  orders  require  SSA  to  de- 
velop disability  guidelines  for  mentally  im- 
paired which  are  consistent  with  legal  re- 
quirements. 

Oklahoma— First  to  implement  face-to- 
face  interviews  at  reconsideration  following 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  (and  former  U.S.  Senator)  Henry 
Bellmon's  recommendation  in  early  1983 
that  Governor  George  Nigh  turn  back  the 
state  disability  determination  function  to 
the  Federal  government. 

Oregon— Moratorium  on  terminations  im- 
posed by  SSA  on  June  28  following  a  ruling 
(June  16)  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals requiring  use  of  a  medical  improve- 
ment standard.  The  court  also  ordered  a  re- 
instatement of  benefits  to  those  previously 
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terminated,  but  this  was  stayed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11. 

Pennsylvania  Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governcr  P.'chard  Thorn- 
burgh  on  Octol)er  6. 

Virginia— Moratorium  on  terminations  or- 
dered by  Governor  Charles  Robb  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  House  Aging  Committee  held 
hearing  in  Congressman  Norman  Sisiskys 
district  on  September  12. 

Washington— Moratorium  imposed  by  the 
State  in  June  prior  to  the  moratorium  on 
terminations  imposed  by  SSA  on  June  28 
followmg  a  ruling  (June  16)  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  requiring  use  of  a 
medical  improvement  standard.  The  court 
also  ordered  a  reinstatement  of  benefits  to 
those  previously  terminated,  but  this  was 
stayed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  October  11. 

West  Virginia— Moratorium  on  termina- 
tions ordered  by  Governor  John  Rockefeller 
on  August  12.  Governor  Rockefeller  testi- 
fied at  a  House  Aging  Committee  hearing  in 
Congressman  Bob  Wises  district  on  May  20 

Wisconsin- Reopening  and  reinstatement 
of  previously  terminated  mentally  impaired 
persons  ordered  by  Federal  District  Court  in 
December  1982  and  June  1983  respectively. 
Court  orders  require  SSA  to  develop  disabil- 
ity guidelines  for  mentally  impaired  which 
are  consistent  with  legal  requirements.* 


THE  NATKINAL  IM '<  ''AMKNT 
FOR  m'Mi  n  t;  A(  'i 

•  Mr  BOSCHWirz  M'  I'resident,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  participation  of  cooperatives  in 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy which  is  part  of  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 

In  recent  years.  U.S.  cooperatives 
have  worked  through  national  trade 
associations  and  other  organizations, 
to  help  sponsor  overseas  cooperative 
activity.  Theii  support  is  based  on 
their  belief  that  these  democratically 
based  businesses,  with  their  nongov- 
ernmental approach  can  greatly 
strengthen  democratic  values  and  in- 
stitutions abroard. 

Cooperative  development  organiza- 
tions have  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing build  democratic,  broadly  partici- 
patory institutions  in  free  market 
economies.  The  experience  and  exist- 
ing network  of  the  cooperative  com- 
munity can  be  a  major  vehicle  in 
achieving  greater  democratic  as  well  as 
economic  development  around  the 
world. 

The  National  Endowment,  if  proper- 
ty utilized,  can  help  in  the  spread  of 
democratic  ideals.  Cooperatives  can  be 
an  extremely  useful  component  of  this 
effort,  and  they  deserve  consideration 
in  the  endowment  program. 

Many  private  sector  groups  already 
help  fight  communism  abroad  by  ex- 
porting American  values  and  demo- 
cratic principles.  These  private,  non- 
profit organizations  have  raised  more 
than  $1.1  billion  per  year  in  grants 
from  the  American  public.  Many  of 
these  groups  — in  fact,  over  four- 
fifths— do  not  spend  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment moneys. 

Among  the  over  500  private  sector 
groups,  are  a  special  segment  which  by 


their  very  nature,  promote  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  they  repre- 
sent—I am  speaking  of  cooperatives. 
In  the  United  States  today  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  are  served  by  co- 
operatives. 4'2  million  members  of  ag- 
riculture marketing  and  supply  coop- 
eratives such  as  Land  O'  Lakes,  head- 
quartered in  my  Slate  of  Minnesota. 
30  million  people  served  by  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  47  million  members 
of  cooperative  credit  unions,  as  well  as 
many  others  served  by  different  types 
of  cooperative  businesses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  U.S.  coopera- 
tives have  been  involved  in  overseas 
activities  in  practically  every  country 
of  the  world.  Since  1962.  they  have 
been  extensively  active  in  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  programs  totaling  over  $100 
million. 

Besides  the  obvious  monetary  bene- 
fits of  these  types  of  program,  there 
are  many  positive  parallels  in  promot- 
ing democracy  and  cooperatives  which 
go  beyond  the  procedural  processes  of 
citizen  and  member  participation.  In 
both  political  democracy  and  coopera- 
tives, decisionmaking  is  moved  from 
the  few  to  the  many.  This  is  a  key  to 
stability  in  a  society.  When  people  are 
involved  in  their  government  and  eco- 
nomic life,  they  are  less  likely  to  advo- 
cate or  support  more  violent  change. 

The  Endowment  should  not  be  an 
avenue  only  for  funding,  exchanges,  or 
conferences.  The  Endowment  should 
afford  the  po.ssibility  of  new  modes  of 
collaboration,  such  as  cooperative-to 
cooperative  relationships  between  the 
United  Slates  and  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  cooperative  community 
firmly  supports  the  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  This  support  comes  from 
all  -sorts  of  cooperative— agriculture, 
rural  electric,  housing,  credit  unions, 
students,  farm  supply,  and  others. 

Cooperatives  can  develop  a  positive 
experience  with  joint  effort  for 
mutual  benefit  through  democratic 
control  and  collective  savings. 

I.  therefore,  urge  support  of  (S. 
1342)  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, and  particularly  of  coopera- 
tives in  the  program.* 


AFTER  AQUINO    INVITATION  TO 
VIOLENCE 

•  Ml.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  assassination  of  Benigno  Aquino  in 
August  and  the  ensuing  violence  has 
led  to  an  increased  concern  in  this 
Nation  over  the  Philippines.  It  was 
with  great  interest,  therefore,  that  I 
read  an  oped  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  good  friend  and  constituent.  William 
H.  McKeon.  "After  Aquino:  Invitation 
to  Violence."  which  appeared  in  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  weekly, 
quite  eloquently  points  out  the  dan- 
gers of  the  present  situation.  Indeed, 
it  addresses  a  concern  that  has  been 
largely    overlooked  -the    growing    op- 


portunities for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  fine 
oped  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
Weekly.  Sept.  5.  1983] 

After  Aquino:  Invitation  to  Violence? 
(By  Bernard  K.  Gordon) 

(Bernard  K.  Gordon,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  written  extensively  on  Asia's  interna- 
tional politics,  most  recently  in  Foreign 
Policy.  This  essay  draws  party  on  his  testi- 
mony on  July  28  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asia  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.) 

The  question  of  definite  responsibility  for 
the  assassination  of  Benigno  Aquino  at 
Manila  Airport  last  month  may  be  open  to 
speculation  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  identify  those  who  gain  most 
from  his  death.  Sen.  Aquino  was  a  commit- 
ted democrat,  and  he  saw  his  mission  home 
as  a  last-ditch  hope  to  restore  and  maintain 
democratic  processes  in  the  Philippines. 

Despite  the  threats  to  his  life,  .some  of 
which  were  reported  to  him  by  Mrs.  Marcos 
herself,  he  wanted  to  talk  with  the  presi- 
dent directly  He  looked  forward  to  just 
five  minutes  with  Mr.  Marcos."  and  hoped 
to  persuade  the  president  to  a  course  that 
would  avoid  turmoil— and  worse— in  their 
country. 

Now  that  he  gone,  for  many  others  hope 
IS  also  gone.  The  number  of  people  who 
marched  with  the  coffin  in  Manila  and  came 
to  view  the  body  speak.s  to  the  widespread 
affection  for  this  martyr.  But  it  speaks  also 
to  a  people's  bitter  resentment  of  their  lead- 
ers, for  many  who  came  out  knew  little  spe- 
cifically of  Aquino,  while  others  who 
marched  did  not  share  his  views. 

Yet  as  in  Warsaw  recently,  where  a  young 
Polish  student  died  from  beatings  after  re- 
lease from  police  custody,  thousands 
marched.  They  came  out  not  only  to  tiear 
witness  to  the  individual  tragedy  of  vibrant 
lives  violently  ended,  but  also  to  express, 
quietly,  their  deep  anger  and  their  alien- 
ation from  those  who  govern  them. 

FOCUS  FOR  HOPE 

In  the  Philippines  the  challenge  now  is  to 
avoid  turmoil  and  to  restore  hope,  but  as  a 
fncus  for  that  hope,  there  is  no  obvious  suc- 
cessor to  Aqumo.  Those  who  believe,  as  he 
believed,  that  the  democratic  way  is  the 
right  way  will  be  told  there  is  no  longer 
time  for  that  course.  They  will  be  offered 
the  hand  of  the  Philippine  Communist 
Party,  and  its  armed  group  known  as  the 
New  Peoples  Army.  To  those  who  have  con- 
sidered themselves  moderates,  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  broad  popular  opposition  front  will 
be  held  out.  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
miss. 

If.  as  has  to  be  feared,  violence  erupts,  the 
now-familiar  .scenario  will  begin  to  unfold. 
The  a.my  and  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
will  certainly  be  led  to  regard  any  widening 
of  violence,  especially  on  the  major  island  of 
Luzon,  as  the  spearhead  for  an  overthrow  of 
the  Marcos  government.  The  commander  of 
the  armed  forces.  General  Fabian  Ver.  can 
m  particular  be  relied  on  to  respond  with 
toughness  and  great  force,  and  the  ingredi- 
ents for  a  true  polarization  will  be  in  place 
in  the  Philippines. 

This  is  almost  precisely  the  scenario  that 

Ninoy  "  Aquino  sought   to  avoid,  and  the 


double  tragedy  is  that  his  death  brings  it 
closer.  Where  there  needs  to  be  a  political 
middle  ground,  there  may  now  be  only  emp- 
tiness. Among  the  moderates  young  enough 
and  sufficiently  well-known  to  be  effective, 
many  are  out  of  the  country.  Others  to 
whom  Aquino  could  have  appealed  have 
withdrawn  from  politics,  and  some— like 
Juan  Ponce  Enrile.  the  urbane  and  West 
Point-educated  defense  minister— seem  now 
to  be  in  eclipse. 

In  a  word,  the  elements  for  a  sharp  con- 
frontation among  extremes  are  now  shaping 
up.  with  Marcos  loyalists  ranged  against  an 
opposition  movement  that  had  previously 
lacked  both  wide  support  and  legitimacy. 
With  Aquino's  death,  it  may  now  have  the 
cause  around  which  to  attract  both  the 
masses  and  the  moderates. 

This  is  an  environment  tailor-made  for 
the  increasingly  active  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  this  .seems  far- 
fetched, some  recent  Soviet  behavior  should 
be  recounted.  For  this  part  of  Southeast 
Asia,  even  in  such  a  traditionally  U.S. -ori- 
ented nation  as  the  Philippines,  has  become 
a  very  high  priority  target  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
Consider  Soviet  trade  with  the  region. 
Mo.scow's  imports  from  the  developing 
world  in  general  rose  by  18.5  percent  in  the 
period  1975  to  1980.  By  contrast,  its  imports 
from  the  five  ASEAN  members— Singapore. 
Thailand.  Malaysia.  Indonesia  and  the  Phil- 
ippines—incrc-ased  by  percentages  ranging 
from  36  percent  to  360  percent.  The  Philip- 
pines in  particular  has  been  singled-out  for 
Soviet  trade  and  economic  assistance.  In 
1975.  the  U.S.S.R  took  only  $10  million  in 
Philippine  exports.  By  1980.  this  figure  had 
risen  to  $190  million. 

Manilas  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  while 
still  a  small  figure,  reflect  an  even  more 
striking  increase.  In  1975  the  amount  was 
only  $300.000— almost  too  small  to  be  noted 
in  standard  sources.  By  1980.  after  a  steady 
increase  each  year.  Manila  was  buying  $22 
million  in  Soviet  goods— an  increase  of  sev- 
eral thousand  percent. 

While  not  all  ASEAN  members  have  seen 
the  same  high  rates  of  increase,  the  overall 
pattern  is  similar.  For  example.  Soviet  im- 
ports from  Thailand  rose  from  $10  million 
in  1975  to  $123  million  in  1980.  Malaysia, 
which  traditionally  has  exported  rubber  to 
Moscow,  had  total  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1975  of  $103  million.  In  1980  the  figure  was 
$289  million,  and  its  imports  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  grew  even  more  dramatically  (from 
$5  million  to  $27  million). 

But  it  is  the  Philippines  to  which  Moscow 
has  directed  most  of  its  attention,  and 
where  it  has  begun  to  score  important  suc- 
cesses. It  was  only  in  1976  that  Manila  es- 
tablished full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  the  relationship  has  blo.ssomed 
rapidly  since  then.  Imelda  Marcos  made  her 
first  visit  to  Mo.scow  soon  afterward,  and 
there  have  been  other  trips  there  and  to 
Eastern  Europe— most  recently  a  trip  by 
Mrs.  Marcos  to  Moscow  in  July  of  1982. 

These  visits  have  set  the  framework  for 
widening  contacUs.   A  U.S.S.R.     Friendship 
Society"  has  been  established,  with  a  Philip- 
pine cabinet  minister  at  its  head.  Parliamen- 
tarians from  Moscow  and  Manila  have  ex- 
changed visius.  and  la.st  October  President 
Marcos  met  with  Moscow's  mayor  and  de- 
clared the  two  capitals  "sister  cities." 
tit  for  tat 
Noting  these  developments,  a  Philippine 
Foreign      Ministry      official      wrote      that 
Moscow  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  .  .  . 
future  military  activities  in  our  region,  qui- 
etly but  effectively."  Becau.se  the  trade  rela- 


tionship hea\  ily  favors  Manila,  the  same  of- 
ficial wrote  thai  as  a  consequence.  "The 
Russians  now  indicate  it  is  time  for  us  to  tap 
them  for  turnkey  projects." 

That  is  precisely  what  has  now  de\eloped. 
Last  fall,  the  two  countries  announced  plans 
for  a  Soviet-financed  $250  million  cement 
plant  to  be  build  about  200  miles  south  of 
Manila.  And  in  April.  Philippine  Trade  Min- 
ister Roberto  Ongpin  announced  that  the 
payback  terms  would  be  very  easy:  5.5  per- 
cent interest  over  25  years,  payable  not  in 
cash  but  in  "garments  and  possibly  ba- 
nanas." 

The  Russians  have  sought  similar  ar- 
rangements with  others  in  the  region,  but 
they  have  been  avoided.  The  reason  has 
been  concern  over  security,  for  few  want 
scores  of  Soviet  technicians  engaged  in  local 
■feasibility  studies."  Manila,  however,  has 
determined  that  it  can  handle  that  problem: 
■We  have  a  lot  of  ability  when  it  comes  to 
cement  manufacturing  ...  so  we  do  not 
need  as  big  a  group  of  Russians." 

Perhapsiso.  but  the  location  and  nature  of 
the  proposed  cement  plant  should  be  noted. 
It  will  be  near  Mindoro.  on  a  small  island 
called  Semirara.  And  because  the  purpose  of 
the  plant  is  to  expand  Philippine  export  ca- 
pacity in  cement,  the  Soviets  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  help  provide  "addi- 
tional port  facilities  on  the  site." 

The  U.S.  has  its  major  Pacific  naval  in- 
stallation at  Subic  Bay.  just  200  miles  due 
north  of  Semirara,  and  a  Soviet-built  deep 
harbor  in  the  Philippines  will  pose  an  inter- 
esting development.  Filipinos  have  argued 
that  it  will  be  simple  to  monitor  any  ques- 
tionable Soviet  activities,  because  the 
cement  facility  will  be  on  an  island.  But 
doubts  have  to  arise. 

That  day  at  Manila  airport,  with  virtual 
martial  law  and  rigid  gun  control  already 
applicable,  and  with  special  security  condi- 
tions in  effect  for  Aquino's  arrival,  the  Phil- 
ippines was  not  able  to  pre\ent  his  murder 
in  broad  daylight.  How  well  will  it  do  when 
it  has  to  contend  with  dozens  of  Soviet  tech- 
nicians in  the  country? 

None  of  these  are  good  signs,  either  for 
Filipinos  or  Americans.  In  the  wake  of 
Aquino"s  assassination,  there  will  certainly 
be  further  rise  in  anti-Marcos  sentiment, 
and  the  U.S.  has  an  enormous  stake  in 
seeing  that  this  does  not  wash  over  to  Phil- 
ippine-American relations.  When  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  went  to  Manila  last  year  and 
praised  Mr.  Marcos  for  his  "adherence  to 
democracy."  he  did  not  make  the  Reagan 
administrations  task  in  the  Philippines  any 
easier.  Now  the  immediate  problem  is 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  himself  should  visit 
Manila  in  November  as  planned. 
Cautious  Response 
The  White  House,  when  Aquinos  assassi- 
nation first  became  known,  affirmed  that 
the  Reagan  visit  was  still  on.  In  contrast, 
the  president "s  own  intuition  was  far  better. 
When  asked  if  he  would  make  the  Novem- 
ber trip,  he  was  cautious  and  vague,  and  said 
he  would  be  awaiting  more  information 
from  the  State  Department. 

It  might  be  better  for  him  to  continue  in 
that  vein,  and  the  establishment  by  Presi- 
den  Marcos  of  an  investigating  commission 
provides  an  opportunity  to  defer  the  trip. 
Mr.  Reagan  can  now  reasonably  say  that 
plans  for  his  Philippines  visit  ought  not 
interfere  with  the  investigation  process  in 
Manila.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
last  thing  the  U.S.  now  needs  is  any  sense 
that  Washington  is  too  close  to  the  Marcos 
group.  With  the  U.S.S.R.  waiting  in  the 
wings,   offering   more   trade   and   help    for 


Manila's  economy,  now  is  not  the  time  for 
the  U.S.  to  risk  a  Philippine  backlash  on 

itself.* 


NEW  MEXICO  S  ADOBE 
CHURCHES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  drav.  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  some  of  our  Nalion"s 
oldest,  rarest,  and  most  unrecognized 
art  treasures:  New  Mexico"s  adobe 
churches.  These  buildings,  with  their 
unique  architecture  and  religious  art, 
have  served  the  residents  of  New 
Mexico  for  hundreds  of  years.  Today 
they  are  noble  monuments  to  the  colo- 
nial period  in  our  State,  when  the  cul- 
tures of  the  great  Indian  nations  and 
the  Spanish  empire  met.  The  results 
of  this  cultural  meeting  were  not 
always  happy,  but  the  extraordinary 
churches  that  resulted  are  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  diverse  peoples  of  this 
region  succeeded  in  establishing  some 
spiritual  bonds  which  have  endured  to 
this  day. 

Although  this  folk  art  and  architec- 
ture is  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  it  is  truly  a  national 
treasure— a  part  of  America's  culture 
and  history  that  still  has  a  profound 
influence  on  our  society. 

These  adobe  buildings,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  often  in  poor  areas  and  are  not 
maintained  as  well  as  buildings  of 
lesser  significance  in  wealthier  areas 
of  the  country.  I  strongly  believe  that 
these  beautiful  and  meaningful  monu- 
ments should  be  preserved  before  they 
are  forever  lost.  In  fact,  the  local  pa- 
rishioners have  generally  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  maintaining  the  build- 
ings and  the  paintings  and  other  art- 
work within  them.  But  their  resources 
are  limited,  their  knowledge  of  conser- 
vation techniques  is  small,  and  the  art 
that  they  must  deal  with  is  growing 
older  an(d  more  fragile  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

In  mission  churches,  pueblos,  and 
local  mu.seums  scattered  throughout 
my  State,  our  Nations  folk  art  is  be- 
ginning to  show  the  ravages  of  time. 
Because  there  is  no  central  source  of 
funding  or  conservation  to  preserve  it 
for  future  generations,  awe-inspiring 
murals  have  flaked  from  mi-ssion  walls, 
and  paintings  have  been  damaged  by 
well-intentioned  but  crude  efforts  to 
preserve  them.  There  is  a  growing 
need  to  keep  this  record  of  our  past 
from  crumbling  to  dust. 

I  have  only  begun  to  look  into  this 
problem,  and  I  do  not  have  any  simple 
solutions  to  propose.  I  know  that 
America's  irreplaceable  heritage  must 
be  protected,  and  I  know  that  this  will 
require  more  money  from  t'ne  Church, 
from  the  Stale,  or  National  Govern- 
ment, or  from  private  benefactors.  My 
purpose  at  this  time,  however,  is  not 
to  request  money,  but  simply  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  condition 
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ii!    our    Nation's   art   treasures   in   my 
honif  St  a!  »■ 

Additional  insight  into  the  problems 
of  prtsrrMiiK  the  adobe  churches  of 
Neu  MtxKo  can  be  found  in  an  article 
publLsiifd  HI  ihr  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Sfptfnibtr  30.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  this  article  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this.  I  hope  my  fellow 
Senators  will  agree  that  these  endan- 
gered treasures  are  worthy  of  being 
prt  srrvcd  for  their  art.  for  their  archi- 
t.ctur* .  and  for  their  place  in  our  Na- 
tions history. 

The  article  follows: 

.-,v.  iNi;  New  Mexico's  ADOBt  Churches 
(By  Raymond  Sokolov) 

Lacuna.  N.M.— The  whitewashed  adobe 
mission  church  of  San  Jose  sits  on  a  hill 
above  this  raggle  taggle  Indian  pueblo  50 
miles  west  of  Albuquerque.  In  size,  it  is  a 
modest  building.  In  shape,  it  is  magnificent, 
piercing  the  slty  with  its  toothed  towers. 
The  simple  freedom  of  adobe  style  architec 
ture.  here  and  in  the  several  dozen  other 
adobe  churches  in  northern  New  Mexico, 
has  dazzled  sophisticated  visitors  from  the 
outside,  people  like  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  and 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Edward  Weston  caught 
the  brilliance  of  Laguna's  form,  its  uniquely 
American  mixture  of  Indian  and  Spanish  co- 
lonial, in  a  famous  photograph  that  tourists 
can  see  in  a  museum  in  Santa  Fe.  I  saw  that 
photograph  and  decided  to  make  the  pll 
grimage  across  the  red-rock  desert  to 
Laguna. 

It  doesn  t  lake  an  art  historian's  eye  to 
notice  that  Laguna  has  missed  out  on  the 
affluence  of  modern  America  that  is  so  visi 
ble  in  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  resort  centers 
that  have  grown  rich  copying  the  adobe 
style  for  their  hotels  and  retirement  homes. 
The  open-pit  uranium  mine  that  added  a 
new  canyon  to  the  Laguna  landscape  has 
brought  no  visible  opulence  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  But  the  mission  church, 
built  in  1700.  has  been  well  kept.  Its  white 
walls  glisten.  In  fact.  I  found  the  church  of 
ficially  closed  for  internal  repairs.  A  crew  of 
Indian  workmen  were  up  on  a  high  scaffold 
in  the  nave  cleaning  the  logbeamed  ceiling. 

They  were  happy  for  a  break  and  a  chance 
to  talk  about  what  they'd  been  doing.  They 
pointed  to  the  newly  plastered  interior 
walls,  all  fresh  and  smooth,  damaged  no 
more.  They  smiled  proudly.  My  heart  .sank. 
The  murals  were  all  gone,  apparently 
chipped  away  and  junked  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral "restoration"  of  the  walls. 

Awe-inspiring,  primitive  altar  paintings  in- 
spired by  the  Spanish  high  baroque  were 
still  in  place.  But  the  equally  important 
murals  had  vanished.  There  is  a  picture  of 
their  rich  ornamental  scrollwork  taken  in 
1937  and  reproduced  in  George  Kubler's 
classic.  "The  Religious  Architecture  of  New 
Mexico."  Prof.  Kubler  called  the.se  murals 
the  most  complete  example  of  their  type  in 
New  Mexico  and  related  their  abstract  im- 
agery to  prehistoric  Pueblo  Indian  imagery 
and  to  Spanish  wall  painting  motifs  import- 
ed to  the  New  World  through  Mexico  in  co- 
lonial days,  when  New  Mexico  was  still  part 
of  the  Spanish  empire. 

Whether  today  s  workmen  in  Laguna  un- 
derstood the  historical  and  aesthetic  value 
of  these  murals  is  not  the  point.  They  obvi- 
ously value  their  church  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  maintain  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  reproduce  those  murals,  refer- 
ring to  color  photographs  and  duplicating 


the  chemistry  of  the  original  paint,  but  the 
money  and  expertise  for  this  kind  of  elabo- 
rate restoration  are  not  currently  available 
at  Laguna.  which  is.  in  its  way.  a  center  of 
great  art.  but  not  an  art  center  tended  by 
curators  and  supported  by  granU  and  major 
donations. 

Only  a  relatively  small  public  is  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  riches  .scattered  about  in 
New  Mexico's  churches,  pueblos  and  muse- 
ums. According  to  Christine  Mather,  cura 
tor  of  Spanish  colonial  art  at  the  Interna- 
tional Folk  Art  Museum  of  New  Mexico  in 
Santa  Fe.  there  are  roughly  one  million  art 
objects  in  the  state.  And  no  full  catalog  or 
census  of  them  exists.  The  Folk  Art 
Museum  is  able  to  employ  two  professional 
art  conservators  trained  in  the  latest  tech- 
niques of  restoration.  But  they  are  preoccu- 
pied with  more  than  100.000  objects  in  the 
musemums  own  collection.  And.  as  far  as 
Ms.  Mather  knows,  there  is  only  one  other 
professional  conservator  in  the  whole  state, 
little  funding  for  cataloging  and  conserva- 
tion, and  a  complicated  social  and  political 
situation  that  currently  impedes  sophisti- 
cated preservation  of  the  historic  mission 
churches  and  the  objects  in  them. 

The  churches  are  all  owned  by  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santa  Fe.  which.  Ms.  Mather 
says,  is  hesistanl  to  seek  federal  funding  for 
the  preservation  of  mi.ssion  churches  be- 
cause it  worries  about  meeting  requirements 
for  public  access  to  the  buildings  commonly 
attached  to  similar  federal  grants.  Mean- 
while, the  archdiocese  is  trying  to  deal  with 
another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  prob 
lem:  local  parishes  sensitive  to  intrusions 
from  the  outside  in  the  management  of 
their  churches. 

The  Folk  Art  Museum,  for  its  part,  has 
done  some  conservation  of  objects  from  the 
archdiocese  collection,  but  individual  par- 
ishes sometimes  worry  that  their  altar 
paintings  and  sculpture  may  never  find 
their  way  back  home  once  they  are  ens- 
conced in  Santa  Fe.  At  the  same  time,  cura- 
tors like  Ms.  Mather  are  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  .security  provided  for  irreplace- 
able religious  images  in  the  remote,  high- 
land parishes  where  they  undeniably 
belong. 

Everyone  involved  agrees  that  New  Mexi- 
co's colonial  religious  art  is  important.  The 
informed  art  public  treasures  it  as  a  major 
pinnacle  of  folk  art  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. And  this  is  no  hyperbole  Parishioners 
venerate  their  churches,  and  this  fervor  ex- 
tends to  the  art  that  is  in  them.  After  all.  it 
is  the  parishioners  who  have  done  most  of 
the  work  of  maintaining  those  churches, 
and  they  have  done  an  exemplary  job.  The 
high  road  over  the  mountains  from  Santa 
Fe  north  to  Taos  passes  church  after 
church,  each  one  a  living  monument 
watched  over  carefully  by  local  people.  But 
they  are  custodians  of  buildings  and  objects 
of  great  age  who.se  materials  require  more 
than  amateur  maintenance,  no  matter  how- 
well  intentioned  and  reverent. 

At  Laguna.  an  Indian  nun  took  down  a 
painting  on  elk  hide  from  a  shelf  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  sacristy,  where  it  lay  for  safe 
keeping,  neatly  rolled  up.  Perhaps  it  will 
survive  unrolling  unscathed,  but  there  are 
safer  ways  to  store  antique  land  fabulously 
rare)  hide  paintings.  And  a  trained  conser- 
vator could  have  made  this  point,  had  one 
been  on  hand. 

Often,  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  right 
way  to  treat  objects  can  preserve  them  from 
inadvertent  harm.  At  Truchas.  zealous  pa- 
rishioners   were    scrubbing    paintings    with 

rags.  They  thought  this  was  a  more  thor- 


ough method  than  the  feather  duster  clean 
ing  used  by  the  generation  before  them.  An 
outsider  happened  to  explainto  them  that  a 
rag  might  tie  doing  violence  to  the  fragile 
painted  surfaces.  Now  they've  gone  back  to 
feather-dusters. 

Obviously,  the  con.servation  needs  of  all  of 
the  mission  churches  cannot  be  filled  so 
easily.  Better  funding  is  vital.  At  another 
jewel  of  a  church,  in  Trampas.  the  young 
woman  assigned  by  the  parish  to  unlock  the 
doors  for  tourists  was  asked  where  the 
money  would  come  from  to  repair  a  large 
crack  running  down  the  wall  behind  the 
altar.  She  pointed  to  a  small  padlocked 
metal  offering  box  on  the  wall. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  cause  in  the  arts 
that  cries  out  with  more  justice  for  money. 
A  salary  for  one  trained  conservator  would 
be  a  minimal  beginning,  just  enough  to  pay 
for  a  professional  (especially  a  locally  born 
professional)  able  to  circulate  in  tho.se  beau- 
tiful mountains  and  work  together  with  the 
parishes  already  so  passionately  eager  to 
protect  what  they  have  inherited.  Every 
American's  heritage  is  nt  stake.* 


S.     1975-THE    UIPTED    AND    TAL- 
ENTED      CHILDREN'S       EDUCA- 
TION ACT 
e  Mr.    BRADLEY.    Mr.    President.    2. 
days   ago    I    introduced    S.    1975.    the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  text  of  the  bill  was  not 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  today's 
Record. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

S. 1975 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ihuted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  in.serting  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Act  the  following: 

TITLE  IX-ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS 

"Part  A— Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
"SHORT  title:  purpose 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Act'. 

■     (b)  The  Congress  hereby   finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Nations  greatest  resource  for 
solving  critical  national  problems  in  areas  of 
national  concern  is  its  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

"(2)  unless  the  special  abilities  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  are  developed  during 
their  elementary  and  secondary  school 
years,  their  special  potentials  for  assisting 
the  Nation  may  be  lost,  and 

"(3)  gifted  and  talented  children  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  and  areas 
often  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  special  and  valuable  potentials, 
due  to  inadequate  or  inappropriate  educa- 
tional services. 

"(c)  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  part  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  assist  such 
agencies,  institutions  and  organizations  to 
plan,  develop,  operate,  and  improve  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  educa 
tional  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 


definition 
Sec  902.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  gifted  and  talented  children' 
means  children  and.  whenever  applicable, 
youth,  who  are  identified  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  or  secondary  level  as  possessing 
demonstrated  or  potential  abilities  that  give 
evidence  of  high  performance  capability  in 
areas  such  as  intellectual,  creative,  specific 
academic,  or  leadership  ability,  or  in  the 
performing  and  visual  arts,  and  who  by 
reason  thereof,  require  services  or  activities 
not  ordinarily  provided  by  the  school. 

"authorization  of  appropriations; 
apportionment  of  appropriations 

"Sec  903.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
fiscal  years. 

"<b)(l)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  25  per  centum  or 
$5,000,000.  whichever  is  less,  for  carrying 
out  the  provisons  of  section  905.  relating  to 
discretionary  programs. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  904.  relating  to  State  pro- 
grams. 

"STATE  programs 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  From  the  amounts  available 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  section  903(b)(2). 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  operat- 
ing, and  improving  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  levels.  Such  programs 
may  include  inservice  training  of  personnel 
to  teach  such  children. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  to  the  extent  funds  are  available  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  distribute  funds 
so  as  to  assure  that  each  State  educational 
agency  which  submits  an  application  which 
fully  meeUs  all  requirements  of  this  section 
and  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  will  re- 
ceive not  less  than  $50,000  in  that  fiscal 
year.  If  sums  appropriated  for  any  fi.scal 
year  for  making  payments  under  this  sub- 
section are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
amount  to  which  each  State  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  the  previous  sen- 
tence, such  amounts  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  appropria- 
tions under  this  part  equal  or  exceed 
$15,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  allot  the 
amourits  so  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  906. 

"(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  desir- 
ing to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Each  such  application  shall 
contain  assurances  that— 

"(1)  funds  paid  to  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  expended  solely  to  plan,  de- 
velop, operate,  and  improve  programs  and 
projects  which— 

"(A)  are  designed  to  identify  the  educa- 
,  tional  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 
"'     "(B)  are  of  sufficient  size,  .scope,  and  qual- 
ity to  hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 
substantial   progress  toward   meeting  such 
needs,  and 


"(C)  give  appropnaie  consideration  to  tne 
particular  educational  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged, gifted  and  talented  children; 

"(2)(A)  the  State  educational  agency  will 
reserve  from  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  in  each  fiscal  year  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  administration,  technical  assist- 
ance, coordination,  and  statewide  planning 
related  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren: 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  dis- 
tribute, on  a  competitive  basis,  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State  which 
apply  to  the  State  educational  agency,  with 
due  regard  for  the  quality  of  activities  pro- 
posed in  the  application  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies; 

"(3)  the  State  educational  agency  will  use  , 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  for  programs 
and  projects  which  include  a  component  for 
the  identification  and  education  of  disad- 
vantaged gifted  and  talented  children  from 
low-income  families; 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
may  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  to  acquire  instructional  equipment 
only  if  such  equipment  will  enhance  the 
program  or  project  for  which  such  funds  are 
furnished; 

"(5)  the  Slate  educational  agency  will  not 
approve  the  application  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  within  the  Stale  for  assistance 
under  this  section  unless  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  in  designing 
the  proposal  subject  to  the  application  the 
needs  of  children  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have  been 
taken  into  account  through  the  consulta- 
tion with  private  school  officials  and  by 
other  appropriate  means;  and 

(6)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State,  which  are  unable  to  compete  due  to 
smaller  size  or  lack  of  financial  resources, 
technical  assistance  in  preparing  proposals 
and  in  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
programs  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  <c)  and  not  disapprove  any  such 
application  without  first  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"discretionary  programs 
"Sec.  905.  (a)  From  the  amounts  available 
in  any  fLscal  year  under  section  903(b)(1) 
the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  to 
assist  them  in  establishing  or  maintaining 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  including  the  training  of  personnel 
in  educating  gifted  and  talented  children  or 
in  supervising  such  personnel; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  with  other  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  part,  to  provide  train- 
ing of  personnel  engaged  in  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  or  supervisions 
of  such  personnel: 

"(3)  enter  into  contract  with,  and  make 
grants  to.  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations including  Slate  and  local  educa- 


tional agencies,  to  eslabish  and  operate 
model  projects  for  the  identification  and 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children; 

"(4)  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  private  organi- 
zations or  in.stituiions  which  together  or 
singly  constitute  a  clearinghouse  to  dissemi- 
nate informations  about  programs,  services, 
resources.  research,  methodology,  and 
media  materials  for  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children; 

"(5)  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  the  statewide 
planning,  development,  operation,  and  im- 
provement of  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed lo  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children;  and 

"(6)  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  a  program  of  research,  evaluation, 
and  related  activities  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  gifted  and  talented  children  and 
may  transfer  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  avail- 
able in  any  fiscal  year  lo  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
grants  or  contracts.  Not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  sums  available  in  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  may  be  used  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  training  of  national  leadership  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  section  406  of  this 
Act  (relating  lo  the  participation  of  pupils 
and  teachers  in  private,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools)  shall  apply  to  programs  and 
projects  under  this  section  unless  such  re- 
quirements cannot  legally  be  met  in  the 
State  (as  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  Stale  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant for  funds  under  this  section  is  locat- 
ed). 

••<c)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  405(b)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  may.  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  section  405 
of  such  Act.  carry  out  a  program  of  research 
and  related  activities  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  gifted  and  talented  children  from 
funds  transferred  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(6). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■research,  evaluation  and  related  activities' 
means  research,  research  training,  evalua- 
tion, surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  or  the  dissemination  of 
information  derived  from  such  research, 
surveys  or  demonstrations,  and  all  such  ac- 
tivities, including  experimenta.1  and  model 
schools. 

"STATE  allotments 

"Sec  906.  (a)(1)  In  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  appropriations  for  this  part  are  equal 
to  or  exceed  $15,000,000  the  Secretary  shall 
allot,  from  amounts  available  under  section 
903(b)(2).  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
among— 

"(A)  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

"(B)  programs  for  children  and  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operat- 
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ed  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and 

(C)  programs  authorized  for  children  and 
teachers  in  overseas  dependent  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

■(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  in 
any  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  which  has  an  application 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  904.  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  number  of  children  in  the 
State  aged  5  to  17  years.  Inclusive,  bears  to 
the  number  of  children  in  all  States,  except 
that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  $50,000 
In  any  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  State  means  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

■lb)  The  amount  of  any  Slate's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fi.scal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  Stales  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduction 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
Stales  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  under  section  903 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  iLs  allotment  under 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 

■ADiaiNISTRATION 

•  Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  desig 
nate  an  administrative  unit  within  the 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  the  pro 
grams  and  projects  authorized  by  this  part 
and  to  coordinate  all  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  adminis 
tered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

■•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Indian  tribe  which  operates 
schools  for  its  children  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

■•(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  5  years.  The  limitation  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  extended  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Education  Amend 
ments  of  1978. 

■'FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  908  The  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  for  the  clearinghouse  activi- 
ties under  section  905ia)(4).  the  research, 
evaluation  and  related  activities  under  sec- 
tion 905(a)(6).  and  programs  and  projects  in- 
volving the  participation  of  students  in  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  shall  be  100  per  centum.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  561(a)(1)  of  the  Educa 
lion  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "part  C  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■parta  A  and 
C" 

(b)  Section  581  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'part  C '■  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  parts  A  and  C"  and  by  striking  out 
•gifted  and  talented  children". 

(C)  Section  582  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subclause  (A)  of  clause 
(3)  of  such  section;  and 


(2i  by  r' .1  -if-r^ating  subclauses  (A).  (B). 
(C).  (D).  and  (E)  as  subclauses  (A),  <B).  (C). 
and  (D).  respectively. 

(d)  Section  587(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■part  C  "  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  'parts  A  and  C". 

(e)  Section  lOOl(i)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(i)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  ". 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
reestablish  the  Office  of  Gifted  and  Talent 
ed  in  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Second 
ary  Education.* 


u.s.  senatk  employees 
kkiu:h.\!  credit  union 

•  Mr.  LUCiAK.  Mi .  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union  will  hold  an  open  house  on 
Tuesday.  October  25.  1983.  from  4  p.m. 
to  8  p.m..  to  show  its  new  office  facili- 
ty to  all  why  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant financial  institution  located  in 
our  immediate  environs.  The  new 
office  is  room  SH-118.  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  our 
credit  union  and  will  have  the  honor 
of  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  open 
house  which  will  signify  the  official 
dedication  of  the  new  facility. 

A  review  of  the  past  history  of  the 
credit  union  movement  reveals  some 
very  interesting  and  important  facets 
as  it  pertains  to  the  credit  union. 

The  first  notable  revelation  is  that 
Public  Law  73-467.  approved  June  26. 
1934,  entitled  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  ■  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  S.  1639  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard 
(Texas). 

The  second  notable  revelation  is 
that  when  the  Senate  Credit  Union 
was  chartered  on  October  8.  1935,  one 
of  the  subscribers  on  the  organization 
certificate  was  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard. 

I  think  it  proper,  at  this  point,  to 
state  that  not  only  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
the  law  creating  the  Federal  credit 
union  movement  in  the  United  States 
but  he  can  also  be  considered  to  have 
played  an  important  role  in  establish- 
ing the  Senate  Credit  Union.  Senator 
Sheppard  attended  the  first  meeting 
of  the  organizers  on  October  1.  1935. 
and  the  organization  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1935,  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  first  supervisory  committee  and 
held  membership  No.  1  in  the  credit 
union. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  Senate  Credit  Union  as 
listed  in  the  organization  certificate: 

Charles  E.  Alden.  assistant  custodi- 
an. Senate  Office  Buildings. 

Mack  D.  Chestnutt.  staff  of  Senator 
Baehman  (Tennessee). 

Blane  Hollimon.  Jr.,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

William  E.  Howard.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  staff  of 
Senator  Costigan  (Colorado). 


Harry  E.  Cain.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

Edwin  L.  Swope,  staff  of  Senator 
Hatch  (New  Mexico). 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

D.  Roland  Potter.  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

Morris  Sheppard.  U.S.  Senator, 
Texas. 

The  Senate  Credit  Union  has  been 
fortunate  during  the  past  48  years  to 
have  many  of  its  dedicated  employees 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  and  as 
officers  of  the  credit  union.  These  em- 
ployees are  volunteers  and  serve  with- 
out compensation  both  as  a  board 
member,  officer,  or  in  any  other  capac- 
ity. These  people  are  the  backbone  of 
a  credit  union  and  the  Senate  Credit 
Union  has  grown  and  profited  by  the 
time  and  effort  of  these  volunteers. 

The  minutes  of  the  Senate  Credit 
Union  reveal  that  a  current  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  was  also  in  at- 
tendance at  the  organization  meeting 
on  October  8.  1935.  That  member  is  J. 
Lewey  Caraway,  currently  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings. Mr.  Caraway,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  a  board  member  for  many, 
many  years,  has  been  active  in  many 
other  capacities.  He  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  dedication  and  service  to  our 
credit  union. 

The  Senate  Credit  Union  has  grown 
in  leaps  and  bounds  during  its  exist- 
ence. Some  revealing  statistics  on  the 
financial  side  are  as  follows: 
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During  the  financial  crunch  that 
began  in  late  1979  and  continued 
thereafter,  the  Senate  Credit  Union  is 
one  of  the  very  few  credit  unions  that 
continued  to  make  loans  throughout 
the  entire  period  and  to  maintain  its 
dividend  (interest)  payments  on  share 
(savings)  accounts.  At  no  time  was  the 
Senate  Credit  Union  on  the  verge  of 
completely  shutting  down  any  of  its 
services. 

I  congratulate  the  board  of  directors 
for  its  policy  role  which  enabled  man- 
agement of  our  credit  union  to  pro- 
mote the  services  offered  to  its  mem- 
bers. The  success  of  our  credit  union 
reflects  the  wisdom,  diligence,  and 
dedication  of  a  great  number  of  people 
from  the  Senate  community  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member 
and  employee  of  the  Senate,  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.* 


.''irkan.sa.s  Realtors  A.ssociation.  J.  C. 
Whi.siiant  wa.^  named  Arkansa.s'  real- 
tor of  the  year 

Thi.s  Little  Rock  citizen  has  long 
been  active  with  the  Arkansas  Real- 
tors Association  and  he  presently 
serves  as  its  president,  having  labored 
for  that  organization  a,s  a  director,  .sec- 
retary-treasurer, second  vice  president, 
and  first  vice-president.  In  the  Nation- 
al A.ssociation  of  Realtons.  J.  C.  serves 
on  the  MI^,  membersiup  and  forum 
committees. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas with  a  B.S.  degree  in  busine.ss 
administration.  J.  C.  'Whisnant  began 
his  real  estate  career  in  1957.  In  1959. 
he  joined  Block  Realty  as  a  .salesman 
and  became  sales  manager  in  1968. 
Since  1978,  he  ha.s  been  president  of 
the  company. 

A  pa.st  director  and  presid(>nt  of  the 
Little  Rock  Board  of  Realtors,  J.C.  has 
worked  tirele.ssly  for  his  community  in 
ways  other  than  his  cho.sen  profession. 

J.  C.  "Whisnant  is  aLso  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Little  Rock  Opti- 
mist Club  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Winfield  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  this  public-spirited 
businessman,  an  individual  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend  • 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  M; 


.  last 
^l<ier- 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  C.  WHISNANT 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 


•  Mr.  M  n  C'HtLl-..  M!  Pn  .  ;i 
month,  during  the  Senate  .-^ 
ation  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  for  fi.scal  1984  bill. 
H.R.  3363.  I  voted  for  Senator  Brad- 
ley's  amendment  to  increase  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
<SPR).  This  amendment  would  allow 
tilt  Federal  Government  to  increase 
the  fill  rate  of  the  SPR  from  the  bill's 
original  figure  of  145.000  barrels  per 
day  to  220.000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  thai  a  750-mil- 
lion  barrel  SPR  is  this  country's  first 
and  best  defense  against  the  economic 
chaos  which  would  result  from  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  supply. 
I  feel  it  is  an  important  national  secu- 
rity investment  to  fill  the  SPR  as 
quickly  as  possible,  especially  now 
when  world  oil  prices  arc  relatively 
low.  Recent  events,  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  demon- 
strate the  need  for  this  country  to 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
reach  a  750-million  barrel  SPR. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
has  been  raging  for  some  36  months. 
Over  the  summer,  this  conflict  took  a 
disturbing  turn  when  each  nation 
began  to  focus  more  intently  on  inter- 
rupting the  petroleum  production  of 
the  other.  Analysts  in  Washington 
speculate  that  Iran  may  attempt  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  anti-Iraqi  rebels  in 
northern  Iraq  to  seize  the  important 
oil  field  at  Kirkuk.  At  the  same  time. 
the  Iraqis  have  increased  their  threats 


to  target  Iran'.s  oil  fields,  which  de- 
spite the  war.  maintain  a  production 
le\el  over  3  million  barrels  per  day, 
most  of  which  is  exported.  If  Iraq  uses 
Its  five  new  French  Super  Etenard  jets 
for  that  purpose,  the  mo\emenl  of  Ira- 
nian oil  for  export  is  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

The  situation  created  by  the  mili- 
tary conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in 
the  Gulf  area  over  the  past  summer 
tia.s  man>  potential  dangers  for  West- 
ern democracies  which,  in  part. 
depend  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  The  haz- 
ards of  the  war.  most  especially  the 
possibility  of  a  disruption  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  supply,  have  become  ever 
more  evident  m  tlie  past  several  weeks. 
One  event  wlucli  drainatically  illus- 
trated the  danger  to  the  national  econ- 
omy of  a  disruption  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supplies  was  a  2-month  test  this  spring 
coordinated  by  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  10 
States.  In  that  exercise,  which  was 
based  on  a  hypothetical  blockage  of 
Persian  Gulf  oil,  the  price  of  oil  sky- 
rocketed and  the  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  fuel  soared  to 
more  then  $3  and  $4  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

My  State  of  Maine,  through  the 
office  of  energy  resources,  took  part  in 
the  lEA  test.  Part  of  Maine's  commu- 
nications with  DOE  during  the  test 
demonstrated  v^■hat  iinpact  an  oil 
supply  disruption  would  have  on 
Maine: 

The  rapid  increase  in  petroleum  product 
prices  has  created  serious  economic  hard- 
ship in  Maine.  The  tourist  industry  faces  a 
bleak  summer  which  not  only  hurts  many, 
many  businesses  and  jobs  in  the  state,  but 
reduces  government  revenues  from  sales  tax 
receipts  .  .  .  Our  utilities  have  also  been  hit 
hard  by  the  residual  oil  supply  and  price  sit- 
uation and  are  seeking  emergency  rate  hikes 
which  will  soon  raise  electricity  prices  in  the 
state.  We  are  hearing  from  many  consumers 
who  cannot  afford  to  heat  their  homes  and/ 
or  heat  water  and  commute  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  devastating 
impact  of  a  disruption  of  Persian  Gulf 
oil  supplies  on  Maine  and  the  Nation 
are  readily  apparent  as  a  result  of  the 
lEA  test.  That  test,  and  Maine's  com- 
munications with  the  Department  of 
Energy  demonstrates  that  increasing 
the  fill  rate  of  the  SPR  in  advance  of 
any  such  disruption  clearly  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  businesses  and 
citizens  of  my  State. 

John  Kerry,  director  of  OER,  testi- 
fied on  September  22,  before  the 
Hou.se  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy.  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  concerning  the 
lEA  test  and  the  impact  on  Maine.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Kerry's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  testimony  follows: 


Testimony  of  John  M.  Kerry,  Director. 
Maine  Office  of  Energy  Resources.  Con- 
cerning THE  Fourth  Allocation  System 
Test  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency 

My  name  is  John  Kerry  and  I  am  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Energy  Resources  in 
Maine  and  the  Staff  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  (NGAi  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Pc  '"x.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent Maine  and  the  National  Governors' 
Association  and  to  express  concerns  arising 
from  the  Fourth  Allocation  System  Test 
(AST-4)  of  the  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy's oil  sharing  system.  The  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  invited  ten  states,  including 
Maine,  to  participate  actively  in  the  exer- 
cise. 

In  Maine,  we  have  had  a  first  hand  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  arising  from  disrup- 
tions in  oil  supplies  and  the  hardship  inflict- 
ed on  low-income  users  by  high  fuel  prices. 
Maine  depen<ls  upon  petroleum  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  state's  energy  mix 
and  we  are  therefore  vulnerable  to  supply 
disruptions.  Since  oil  is  used  for  essential 
purpo.ses  such  as  space  heating,  commuting, 
industrial  production  and  the  generation  of 
electricity,  a  reduction  in  supplies  will  cause 
serious  problems  for  the  Maine  consumers. 
As  a  result,  the  State's  energy  policy  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  preparing  for 
future  shortages  and  the  Office  of  Energy 
Resources  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
State  Emergency  Conservation  Plan. 

We  found  the  process  of  testing  DOE's 
emergency  response  procedures  and  training 
personnel  during  AST-4  to  be  useful  and 
worthwhile.  However,  we  had  a  number  of 
concerns  about  the  actions  taken  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Specifically,  we  questioned 
certain  assumptions  made  by  DOE  during 
the  test,  the  failure  to  adopt  an  economic 
response  mechanism,  the  Administration's 
use  of  the  SPR,  the  coordination  between 
the  stales  and  the  federal  government,  the 
data  systems  used  and  the  type  of  informa- 
tion program  implemented  during  a  crisis.  I 
hope  that  two  results  of  the  AST-4  test  will 
be  a  re-evaluation  of  federal  emergency  re- 
sponse policy  and  increased  communication 
between  DOE  and  the  States  on  emergency 
planning  issues. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  during  AST-4 
was  DOE'S  assumption  that  the  free  market 
would  work  smoothly  and  quickly  during  a 
major  cut-off  in  oil  supplies.  DOE  never  se- 
riously analyzed  the  supply  situation  in  the 
country  on  either  a  national  or  a  regional 
basis  because  they  assumed  that  the  high 
oil  prices  included  in  the  test  scenario  would 
bring  about  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand 
and  that  any  regions  experiencing  shortages 
would  be  able  to  receive  product  from  re- 
gions with  surpluses.  For  example,  when 
Maine  questioned  the  availability  of  crude 
oil  for  PADD  I  refineries  which  are  more 
dependent  upon  imported  oil  than  refineries 
in  other  PADDs.  DOE  responded  with  their 
assumption  that  no  problems  existed  be- 
cause oil  prices  reached  market  clearing 
levels  and  refineries  on  the  East  Coast 
would  be  able  to  attract  the  necessary  prod- 
uct. However,  we  assumed  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  supplies  to  the  Stale  would  be  50 
percent  greater  than  the  national  average 
because  of  our  dependence  upon  refineries 
utilizing  a  significant  percentage  of  import- 
ed oil. 

Also,  when  Northeast  states  reported 
shortages  of  residual  oil  and  California  re- 
ported a  surplus  as  a  result  of  conversions  to 
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gas.  DOE  failed  to  acknowledge  that  a  prob- 
lem with  residual  oil  supplies  existed  and 
that  a  product  imbalance  could  occur  within 
the  country.  Maine  informed  DOE  that 
nearly  50  percent  of  our  consumption  of  re- 
sidual oil  was  not  immediately  responsive  to 
higher  prices  and  that  we  expected  supply 
problems  as  a  result.  DOE  still  did  not  act 
upon  our  message  even  though  they  had  re- 
quested this  kind  of  information  In  fact. 
DOE  did  not  submit  optional  product  imbal 
ance  information  to  lEA  and  reported  that 
the  domestic  players  did  not  disagree  with 
their  aissumption  concerning  the  availability 
of  oil  supplies  despite  our  reports  to  the 
contrary.  DOE's  assumption  that  supply 
and  demand  achieved  a  balance  was  never 
tested:  it  became  the  answer  to  any  supply 
problems  raised  by  slates.  As  a  result.  I 
would  seriously  question  any  claim  that 
AST  4  upheld  the  free  market  view  that 
high  prices  will  allocate  supplies  equitably 
and  efficiently. 

A  second  Maine  concern  was  the  failure  to 
implement  an  economic  response  mecha- 
nism during  the  test.  In  a  simulated  meeting 
between  the  President  and  the  Governors. 
Secretary  Hodcl  stated  that  the  nation  was 
responding  well  to  the  situation  because 
high  prices  brought  about  the  needed  level 
of  reduction  and  resulted  in  an  equitable 
distribution  of  supplies.  During  AST-4  no 
Administration  spokesman  confronted  the 
real  crisis  under  the  disruption  scenario:  the 
hardship  created  by  the  huge  increase  in  oil 
prices.  The  failure  to  address  this  key  issue 
reflects  a  lack  of  preparedness  to  deal  with 
economic  issues  during  an  oil  shortage 
which  is  a  serious  problem  since  the  Admin- 
istrations  policy  is  to  let  prices  rise  to 
market  clearing  levels.  DOE  claimed  to  have 
resolved  one  problem:  supply  shortfalls:  and 
did  not  admit  to  causing  a  whole  new  crisis: 
economic  hardship  When  the  states  took 
the  initiative  to  simulate  Congressional  en- 
actment of  a  block  grant  bill.  DOE  never  re 
.sponded  with  a  statement  either  supporting 
or  opposing  the  measure. 

Despite  the  fact   that   DOE  is  funding  a 
project  to  evaluate  the  need  for  economic 
response  mechanisms  during  an  oil  short 
age.  a  recent  report  released  by  the  agency 
(The     Domestic     Impact     of     Reliance     on 
Market  Forces  During  a  Substantial  Petro 
leum  Supply  Disruption)  seriously  questions 
the    need    for   such    measures.    The    report 
admiUs  that  low-income  people  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  rise  in  oil  prices,  but 
concludes  that     it  may  well  be  inappropri 
ate  to  alter  monetary  or  fiscal  policy  in  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  supply  shortage"  be- 
cause low  income  programs  are  indexed  to 
inflation    and    assistance    would    increase 
automatically  if  oil  prices  rise  sub.stantially. 
However,  the  report  does  not  consider  the 
fact  that  adjustments  for  inflation  are  made 
only   on   a   periodic   basis   and   that    many 
people  who  depend  upon  distillate  fuel  for 
space    heat    and    gasoline    for    commuting 
could    suffer    .serious    economic    hardship 
before  their  benefits  were   increased.  The 
document  relies  heavily  upon  the  Adminis 
tration's  assumption   that   the   free  market 
will  perfectly  allocate  supplies  and  minimize 
inequities  and  does  not  take  seriously  the 
devastating   impact   an  oil  shortage  would 
have  on  low  and  moderate  income  groups  in 
an   oil-dependent   .state   like   Maine.    In   the 
brief  discussion  on  ec  >nomic  respon.se  mech- 
anisms, the  report  notes  that  pre  planning 
IS  necessary  if  stales  are  to  make  effective 
use  of  block  grant  money  received  during  a 
crisis.  What  slate  will  undertake  the  neces- 
sary planning  if  the  Administrations  posi- 


tion continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  out- 
lined in  this  reporf  Yet.  it  is  likely  that 
Congress  would  enact  block  grant  legislation 
in  the  event  of  a  steep  rise  in  oil  prices  (as 
we  simulated  in  AST-4).  The  report  con- 
tains more  ideology  and  rhetoric  than  sub- 
stance and  fails  to  identify  and  examine  in 
depth  the  key  issues  relating  to  economic 
response  mechanisms. 

Another  concern  is  the  use  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  during  a  crisis. 
The  SPR  played  a  very  limited  role  in  AST- 
4.  a  factor  which  may  not  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  DOE'S  policy  during  a  major  dis- 
ruption. Early  in  the  test.  DOE  directed  the 
SPR  Office  iSPRO)  to  proceed  through 
Alert  Level  1.  to  perform  a  check  of  the 
physical  operation  of  the  drawdown  system, 
to  provide  information  on  expected  deliv- 
eries of  oil.  and  to  prepare  draft  notices  of 
sale  SPRO  responded  by  asking  for  more 
information  from  DOE  and  raising  a 
number  of  problems,  such  as  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  prepare  standard  sales  provi- 
sions. If  DOE  responded  to  this  message  and 
the  very  legitimate  concerns  raised,  their 
answer  was  not  distributed  to  the  participat 
ing  states.  The  next  message  concerning  the 
SPR  occurred  nearly  a  month  later  and  in- 
dicated that  some  SPR  deliveries  did  not 
occur  as  scheduled  because  suppliers  in- 
voked force  majeure.  On  June  6.  DOE  an- 
nounced that  Secretary  Model  decided  on 
May  31  to  cease  purchases  for  the  reserve. 
This  action  was  taken  nearly  a  month  after 
the  Governors  urged  the  President  to  stop 
filling  the  SPR.  No  further  action  concern- 
ing the  SPR  was  simulated  during  the  exer- 
cise. DOE  did  not  analyze  or  simulate  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  drawing  down  the 
reserve  immediately  to  restrain  price  in- 
creases and  they  acted  to  stop  SPR  fill  after 
a  considerable  delay.  As  a  result,  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  need  to  study  both  the  use  of 
the  SPR  during  the  early  stages  of  a  short- 
age to  lower  oil  prices  and  ways  to  prevent 
delays  in  making  SPR  decisions  during  a 
real  emergency. 

I  also  was  concerned  about  the  extent  of 
federal  and  state  coordination  during  the 
AST-4  exercise  since  such  coordination 
seemed  to  be  limited  to  a  meeting  between 
the  Governors  and  the  President  and  an  ex 
change  of  information.  DOE  indicated  that 
they  expected  to  continue  working  with  the 
NGA  Emergency  Planning  Task  Force 
during  the  shortage,  but  no  meetings  of  this 
group  were  simulated  and  no  summary  of 
issues  di.scussed  presented  during  AST-4 
The  federal  government  did  not  establish 
any  procedures  for  assisting  states  or  pro- 
viding analy.ses  of  specific  state  problems.  I 
believe  that  federal-slate  coordination 
means  that  DOE  should  be  better  prepared 
to  assist  stales  m  resolving  supply  imbal 
ances  which  might  occur  in  a  free  market. 

A  fourth  Maine  concern  is  the  ability  of 
DOE  to  collect  and  disseminate  essential  pe 
troleum  data  during  an  emergency.  It  is  dif 
ficult  for  Maine  to  analyze  DOE's  use  of 
data  systems  during  AST-4  since  the  states 
were  given  very  little  information  on  the 
methodology  employed  to  develop  the  fig 
ures  presented  in  the  exerci.se.  However.  I 
can  comment  on  the  lack  of  regional  or 
state  specific  data  provided  during  AST  4 
and  express  the  concern  that  without  such 
data  DOE  will  not  be  able  to  evaluate  accu- 
rately the  supply  situation  in  the  country- 
Better  data  collection  on  stale  deliveries 
and  prices  would  assist  DOE  s  efforts  in  this 
area.  EI  A  is  currently  implementing  a  new 
form,  the  EIA  782.  which  will  eventually  in 
elude   all    refiners   and   selected   marketers 


and  will  list  state  specific  data.  This  kind  of 
information  is  essential  for  state  emergency 
planning  and  I  hope  that  DOE  will  work 
with  the  stales  to  ensure  that  EIA  provides 
the  needed  data. 

My  final  concern  involves  the  type  of  in- 
formation program  implemented  by  the  fed- 
eral government  during  an  oil  shortage. 
DOE  made  a  greater  effort  to  collect  infor- 
mation during  the  test  than  they  did  to  dis- 
tribute it.  When  .states  asked  about  public 
information  activities.  DOE  directed  them 
to  assume  that  appropriate  press  releases 
and  statements  had  been  issued.  DOE  went 
through  the  process  of  contacting  a  variety 
of  governmental  and  private  sector  agencies 
because  this  procedure  has  been  established 
in  their  public  information  program.  Howev- 
er, the  content  of  information  relayed  to 
the  public  urging  individual,  voluntary  con- 
servation has  not  been  as  well  developed.  In 
fact,  when  DOE  described  their  information 
program  in  response  to  state  questions,  it 
mirrored  the  kind  of  program  advocated  by 
the  states  during  the  exercise,  which  indi- 
cates that  DOE  had  to  draw  heavily  on  stale 
recommendations  because  of  their  lack  of 
planning  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  DOE  will 
be  able  to  include  more  content  in  their  in- 
formation program  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns.  Maine  took 
a  number  of  policy  positions  during  AST-4 
which  I  would  like  to  mention.  For  example, 
we  advocated  the  adoption  of  standby  price 
and  allocation  controls  because  of  our  fear 
that  the  free  market  might  not  work  quick- 
ly and  effectively  to  balance  supply  and 
demand.  We  were  concerned  that  oil  compa- 
nies would  allocate  product  on  the  basis  of 
historical  purchases  or  contract  volumes 
and  that  these  allocation  systems  would 
cause  many  of  the  same  problems  created 
by  government  controls  and  actually  be 
more  inflexible.  During  AST  4  we  simulated 
spot  shortages  in  several  Maine  counties 
and  we  decided  to  implement  a  slrfte  set- 
aside  system  to  resolve  the.se  problems.  In 
1979.  healing  oil  was  not  governed  by  price 
or  allocation  controls  and  such  .spot  short- 
ages did  occur  and  the  set-aside  program 
was  very  effective  in  managing  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  .set-aside  pro- 
grams, but  I  believe  that  states  should  work 
to  assure  that  their  programs  are  as  uni- 
form as  possible  to  avoid  confusion  for  the 
oil  companies. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  commend  DOE  for  al 
lowing  states  to  participate  so  actively  in 
the  AST-4  exercise.  Without  this  involve- 
ment we  would  not  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty lo  review  DOE's  energy  emergency  pro- 
grams and  expre.ss  our  concerns  about  fed- 
eral policy.* 


.src'fp;ss  STORY 

•  Mr.s.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  saying  thai  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  With  that  quotation  in 
mind.  I  invite  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Florida  business  community.  Nick 
A.  Caporella  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  who 
is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Burnup  &  Sims.  Mr.  Caporella  is  a 
real  life  Horatio  Alger  story.  As  a 
schoolboy  in  Pennsylvania,  he  helped 
support  his  family  by  selling  scrap 
metal  and  coal  collected  along  railroad 
tracks  and  by  converting  old  conveyor 
belts  to  bicycle  flaps.  In  his  twenties. 


he  invested  a  $250  nest  egg  m  a  piece 
of  used  construction  equipment  and 
parlaved  that  meager  investment  mio 
one  of  the  largest  landclearing  and 
site-preparation  businesses  in  south 
Florida.  He  wa.s  a  millionaire  at  24.  At 
the  age  of  30.  Mr.  Caporella  sold  the 
family  holds  in  .several  companies  and 
retired,  but  not  for  long.  He  Started  a 
new  firm.  Caporella  &  Sons,  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  and  that  company 
became  one  of  Florida's  major  site- 
preparation  firms.  The  company  was 
acquired  in  1972  by  Burnup  &  Sims.  In 
3  years,  Mr.  Caporella  was  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
at  a  time  the  company  was  suffering 
losses  from  the  reees^ion.  Mr.  Capor- 
ella took  firrn  control,  reorganized  the 
company,  tripled  its  revenues  and  in- 
creased its  profits  26  times.  Today, 
Burnup  &  Sims  is  the  Nations  largest 
telecommunications  and  cable  televi- 
sion service  company  and  has  in.stalled 
one-quarter  of  the  country's  5.000 
cable  TV  systems.  In  recent  years  the 
company  has  diversified  into  soft- 
drink  bottling,  color  printing,  and 
movie  theaters  and  has  moved  into  the 
international  telecommunications 

business. 

Nick  Caporella  has  a  simple  but 
spectacularly  succe.ssful  business  phi- 
losophy: each  employee  must  continue 
to  grow  and  expand,  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit  will  control  and  self-confi- 
dence, perseverance  and  compassion 
be  the  rule.  A  key  feature  of  the 
Caporella  management  style  is  that  it 
leaves  room  for  "procrastination  "  as  a 
useful  corporate  tool. 

In  1979.  Nick  Caporella  received  the 
Horatio  Alger  Award  in  recognition  of 
his  rags-to-riches  ascent  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  And  on  October  10  he  re- 
ceived another  honor— the  Outstand- 
ing Achievement  Award  for  Business" 
by  the  Columbus  Citizens  Foundation, 
the  leading  Italian  American  charita- 
ble organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Nick 
Caporella  on  this  outstanding  award 
and  share  in  the  joy  that  this  distinc- 
tion brings  to  the  Caporella  family, 
friends  and  employees  of  Burnup  & 
Sims.» 


Material  has  announced  a  spare  parts 
pricing  initiative  called  Project  BOSS 
<buy  our  spares  smart).  After  all  the 
horror  stories  about  spare  parts  pur- 
chasing abuses,  the  Navy's  news  is 
indeed  encouraging. 

But.  just  when  the  Penia^-on's 
spending  picture  had  bet-'un  to  bright- 
en a  bit.  I  read  the  bad  news  in  the 
Washington  Post:  DOD  budget  analyst 
Franklin  Spinney  is  no  longer  assigned 
to  budget  analysis.  Spinney,  you  will 
recall,  is  the  analyst  who  uncovered 
defense  budget  cost  overruns  in  the 
billions  of  dollars.  The  news  of  Spin- 
ney's reassignment  came  at  a  House 
Budget  Committee  meeting  to  discuss 
defense  management  and  acquisition 
policies. 

It  is  a  real  shame  that  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  Spinney's  expertise.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  that  the  Penta- 
gon's time-honored  policy  of  squash- 
ing whist leblowers  is  alive  and  kicking, 
despite  Secretary  Weinbergers  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary. 

So.  Mr.  President  the  good  news  is 
that  some  fine  Navy  employees  who 
saved  us  thousands  of  dollars  are  still 
on  the  job;  the  bad  news  is  that  a  man 
"ho  uncovered  billions  of  dollars  in 
cost  overruns  has  been  reassigned. 
Congress  has  been  thrown  a  few 
reform  bones,  but  it  is  pretty  much 
business  as  usual  at  the  Pentagon.* 


CONGRESS.  THE  VICTIM  Ol  PEN- 
TAGON S  GOOD  NEWS-BAD 
NEWS  .JOKE 
•  Mr.  BUHDIt  K  Mi  President,  the 
Congress  appears  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
Pentagon  good  news-bad  news  joke. 

The  good  news  came  to  us  several 
days  ago  in  a  memo  from  the  Penta- 
gon appropriately  entitled  "Good 
News  Notification."  The  memo  out- 
lined several  cases  where  vigilant  Navy 
employees  were  able  to  save  American 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  by 
pushing  for  the  best  deal  on  certain 
spare  parts  and  equipment  purchases. 
The  metno  al.so  carried  the  welcome 
news  that  the  Navy's  Chief  of  Naval 


public  and  private  .sectors,  many  expe- 
rienced teachers  are  leaving  the  pro- 
fession for  jobs  they  feel  are  more  re- 
warding of  their  skills. 

Despite  adverse  conditions,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  number  of  compe- 
tent, dedicated  instructors  who  contin- 
ue to  work  in  the  school  systems  and 
who  bring  to  their  students  standards 
of  excellence.  They  pursue  their  edu- 
ca'^ional  tasks  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  subjects,  a  desire  to 
infuse  students  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  those  subjects,  and  a  belief 
that,  with  hard  work,  tho.se  students 
will  achieve  their  full  potential. 

Wesley  Hedlund  and  Neil  Tame  ex- 
emplify the  dedication  and  thorough- 
ness which  characterize  the  best  of 
our  educators.  They  have  given  self- 
lessly  to  their  students  and.  at  the 
same  time,  have  set  high  standards  for 
their  peers. 

The  citizens  of  Maine  are  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  I  join  them  in 
saluting  two  individuals  whose  contri- 
butions to  education  in  our  State  are 
truly  exemplarv  # 


.XPPLAnOING  TWO  MAINE 

TEACHERS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  today  to  commend  Wesley  H.  Hed- 
lund. of  Bangor,  and  Neil  Tame,  of 
South  Paris,  for  their  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  math  and 
.science  education  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  among  104  teachers 
honored  this  week  by  President 
Reagan  and  presented  with  a  $5,000 
award. 

Since  the  spring  of  this  year,  our 
country  has  been  shocked  by  revela- 
tions in  a  number  of  independent  re- 
ports of  the  inadequacies  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  For  example,  college 
board  scores  have  dropped  in  a  virtual- 
ly unbroken  line  since  1963.  Achieve- 
ment of  high  .school  students  on  most 
standardized  tests  is  now  lower  than  it 
was  a  quarter  century  ago  when  the 
Soviets  launched  Sputnik.  And  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  our  17-year- 
olds  are  functionally  illiterate. 

The  magnitude  of  underachievement 
in  our  .school  systems  is  only  indica- 
tive, however,  of  more  pervasive  prob- 
lems facing  our  educators.  Inadequate 
salaries  and  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams .serve  as  disincentives  for  quali- 
fied individuals  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession.  At  present, 
new  teachers  are  being  drawn  from 
the  bottom  quarter  of  high  school  and 
college  classes.  Further,  as  the  dispari- 
ty  in  .salaries   increases  between  the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFF  EVANS 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
were  it  possible  to  pay  the  greatest 
tribute  to  Cliff  Evans,  who  passed 
from  our  mid.st  late  last  week,  I  would 
simply  rise  today  and  play  any  one  of 
the  several  reports  he  prepared  each 
and  every  day  lie  worked  for  the  RKO 
General  Broadcasting  Corp.  as  its  vice 
president  and  Washington  bureau 
chief. 

Something  of  Cliff  went  into  each 
story  he  covered.  Which  is  not  to  say 
that  he  ever  strayed  beyond  the  fine 
line  that  divides  objective  reporting 
from  opinion.  But  his  news  reports 
were  filled  with  heart.  He  took  the  job 
of  reporting  it  seriously.  He  knew^  that 
as  the  business  of  this  town  affected 
him.  so  too  it  affected  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  listeners  and  view- 
ers who  came  to  understand  Washing- 
ton better  from  his  accounts  of  life 
and  politics  in  this  city. 

Clifford  Evans  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  68.  It  happened  of  a  sudden, 
and  those  of  us  who  know  him  have 
barely  had  time  to  think  of  what 
Washington  will  be  not  blessed  with 
his  presence. 

As  much  as  he  loved  this  city.  Cliff 
was  always  a  New  Yorker.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  began  his  career  with  the 
newspapers  of  New  York,  and  entered 
broadcasting  in  that  city.  His  work  as 
a  reporter  and  associate  producer  for 
the  "Today"  show  was  followed  by  the 
position  he  assumed  with  RKO  some 
two  decades  ago. 

Cliff's  office  here  in  Washington  was 
filled  with  the  memorabilia  of  his  long 
and  altogether  distinguished  career. 
There  are  perhaps  as  many  pictures  of 
him    with    the    men    and    women    of 
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sports,  business  and  entertainment  as 
there  are  with  the  people  of  politics. 
His  appreciation  of  this  Nation's  diver- 
sity and  vibrance  made  him  all  the 
more  intuitive  as  a  political  journalist. 

His  awards  and  honors  reflect  his 
stature  in  the  press  corps:  Past  presi- 
dent of  the  White  House  Correspond- 
ents Association,  past  vice  president  of 
the  Washington  Press  Club,  the 
United  Nations  award  for  best  radio 
coverage,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
Human  Relations  Award,  the  Newspa- 
per Guild  Award  for  Radio  Journalism 
and  the  Barnet  Nover  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  broadcast  journalism. 

Such  a  list  reflects  the  depth  of  his 
skill  but  tells  you  little  of  the  man.  He 
was  as  graceful  and  polite  as  any 
person  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  as 
straightforward  and  honest  as  a  re- 
porter can  be.  He  loved  the  richness  of 
this  city— its  restaurants,  the  Kennedy 
Center,  the  fine  arts— but  he  was 
touched  by,  and  understood  well,  the 
condition  of  those  who  could  not  enjoy 
the  finer  things. 

His  affable  manner  gave  him  access 
to  stories  and  newsmakers  that  other 
journalists  may  have  envied.  More 
than  once,  other  news  organizations 
rushed  to  cover  the  stories  he  broke. 
He  gave  much  back  to  his  profession, 
however.  His  annual  surveys  of  pub- 
lishers, editors  and  Washington 
bureau  chiefs  helped  the  press  better 
understand  itself. 

In  the  small  cluster  of  New  York  re- 
porters based  in  Washington.  Cliff  was 
a  regular.  I  will  miss  him  most,  per- 
haps, on  those  occasions  when  that 
group  gathers  and  I  will  miss  his 
short,  simple  questions  designed  as 
much  to  elicit  an  explanation  as  hard 
news. 

Mr.  President,  to  his  widow,  Ruth, 
and  to  all  those  who  appreciated  his 
work,  I  offer  my  condolences  upon  the 
passing  of  Cliff  Evans  • 


I'i;()I!IBIT  U.N    Fl'NDED 
TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  today  considering  an  appropria- 
tion mea^iure  which  includes  funds  for 
the  United  Nations.  This  year,  as 
every  year,  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  supply  25 
percent  of  the  total  U.N.  budget,  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  annually. 

Yesterday  my  colleague.  Senator 
Larry  Pressler  of  South  Dakota,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  (H.R. 
2915),  which  was  agreed  to  by  voice 
vote,  seeking  to  assure  that  provisions 
of  law  are  tightly  enforced  that  pro- 
hibit funds,  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  from 
being  diverted  to  the  support  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  or  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO).  In  offer 
ing  the  amendment.  Senator  Pressler 


f.\pn  .-..^fd  his  wish  to  assure  that  the 
law  is  being  complied  with  and  that  no 
U.S.  tax  dollars  are  being  utilized  to 
support,  in  anyway,  groups  or  govern- 
ments which  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly support  terrorism  as  a  means  to 
affect  political  change. 

Earlier  today  a  similar  amendment 
was  added  to  the  State  Department 
appropriations  bill.  Another  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues.  Senator  Bob 
Kasten  of  Wisconsin,  has  authorized  a 
provision  in  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations 'bill  (S.  1892)  which 
states: 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi 
nance  directly  any  a.ssistance  or  reparations 
to  Annola,  Cambodia.  Cuba.  Iraq.  Libya. 
Laos.  Mozambique,  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  South  Yemen  or  Syria. 

and  another  provision  which  states: 

Sec.  527.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds 
provided  for  ■international  organizations 
and  programs  "  shall  be  available  for  the 
United  States  proportionate  share  for  any 
programs  for  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, the  South  West  Africa  Peoples 
Organization  or  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  clo.sely  monitor  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  provisions.  All  are 
aimed  at  protecting  American  taxpay- 
ers from  misuse  of  their  money  by  the 
United  Nations  to  finance  Soviet-sup- 
ported terrorism.  It  is  Soviet  spon- 
-sored  terrorism  in  the  Mideast  which 
endangers  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
Soviet-supported  SWAPO  terrorists  in 
Namibia  who  are  destabilizing  .south- 
ern Africa,  and  it  is  Soviet  sponsored 
teruorism  supplemented  by  the  Soviet 
puppet  Government  in  Cuba  destabi- 
lizing Central  America.  We  must  be 
certain  that  the  United  Nations  does 
not  participate  in  any  way  in  these  ac- 
tions. 

In  1973  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev made  a  chilling  statement  of  offi- 
cial Soviet  strategy,  'Our  aim  is  to 
gain  control  of  the  two  great  treasure 
houses  on  which  the  West  depends— 
the  energy  treasure  hou.se  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Mineral  Treasure 
house  of  central  and  .southern  Africa.  " 

Shortly  after  that  a  Soviet  backed 
terrorist  group,  supported  by  20.000 
Cuban  soldiers  air  shuttled  in  Soviet 
planes  from  Havana  to  Angola,  seized 
control  of  the  Angolan  Government. 
And  about  the  same  time  a  Soviet 
backed  Marxist  puppet  .seized  control 
of  the  Government  of  Mozambique, 
both  of  which  countries  are  in  south- 
ern Africa. 

In  recent  years  another  Soviet  spon- 
sored group  of  terrorists  known  as  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO)  is  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign to  seize  control  of  Namibia,  and 
drag  it  behind  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain. 
Namibia,  which  has  the  largest  ura- 
niimi  mine  in  the  world  and  vast  re- 


.sources  of  other  strategic  minerals  as 
well  as  Atlantic  Coast  ports  from 
which  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  could 
bisect  the  oil  and  mineral  pipeline 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  South 
Africa  to  the  United  States  and  the 
NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe,  is 
also  the  gateway  to  ultimate  Soviet 
control  of  all  of  southern  Africa. 

Not  long  ago  U.S.  Ambassador  J. 
William  Middendorf  pointed  the 
finger  at  Soviet  strategy,  saying  the 
Soviets  are  following  a  policy  of  re- 
source diplomacy  or  resource  black- 
mail, which  is  aimed  at  denying  the  in- 
creasingly import-dependent  West  the 
resources  it  needs  for  survival— start- 
ing with  oil  and  proceeding  to  other 
strategic  raw  materials. 

According  to  a  current  report  of  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  64 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  and 
metals— defined  as  those  needed  to 
supply  the  military,  industrial,  and  ci- 
vilian needs  of  the  United  States 
during  a  national  defense  emergency 
and  whose  supplies  are  dependent  on 
imports.  U.S.  import  dependence  is 
almost  total  for  minerals  such  as  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  manganese,  bauxite,  and 
the  platinum  group— rhodium,  palladi- 
um, platinum,  ruthenium,  osmium, 
and  iridium.  Moreover.  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  imported  minerals  is  increas- 
ing—dependence on  foreign  minerals 
creates  risks  for  the  U.S.  economy  and 
for  national  preparedness  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  West,  these  strate- 
gic minerals  are  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  continents.  Instead,  the 
most  critical  of  these  minerals  are  lo- 
cated almost  entirely  in  either  Soviet 
Russia  or  in  southern  Africa.  Indeed, 
this  part  of  the  world  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  Persian  Gulf  of  minerals." 
Regional  countries  in  that  area  par- 
ticularly rich  in  mineral  resources  are 
South  Africa.  Zaire.  Zambia,  and  Na- 
mibia. Of  the  13  most  important  min- 
erals, more  than  half  of  the  world's  re- 
serves are  found  in  .southern  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  these  facts  which  make  it  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  enforce  prohi- 
bitions against  U.S.  use  of  U.S.  funds 
to  subsidize  the  Soviet-sponsored  ter- 
rorists which  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly accords  permanent  observer  status, 
such  as  the  PLO.  SWAPO.  and  others. 
It  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
prohibit  the  U.N.  from  using  U.S.  tax 
dollars  to  finance  offices  "nd  meetings 
and  propaganda  campaigns  by  these 
Soviet-backed  terrorist  groups,  and 
that  we  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
prohibited  activities  are  occurring. 

It  is  about  time  we  take  the  Soviets 
at  their  word,  and  accept  the  fact  that 
they  are  waging  a  mineral  resource 
war  to  cripple  the  LT.S.  industrial  and 
national  defense  base  by  denying   us 


access  to  the  strategic  minerals  which 
are  the  very  heart  of  our  tcchnolopical 
civilization. 

The  maga/.uK'  Sea  Power  in  a  recent 
article  concerning  U.S.  national  .securi- 
ty referred  to  a  report  of  the  National 
Strategy  Information  Center  in  New 
York  which,  confirms  what  defense 
analyses  know  all  too  well  but  the 
American  press,  public  and  Congress 
are  only  belatedly  starling  to  realize. 

That  the  United  States  faces  a  potential 
mineral  crisis  which  would  grind  American 
Industry  to  a  screeching  halt  and  create 
worldwide  economic  chaos. 

The  magazine  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  impact  of  a  possible  minerals  short- 
age on  the  U.S.  defense  industry  is  vividly 
demonstrated  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  F- 
100  jet  engine.  To  build  such  an  engine  re- 
quires, among  other  metals.  670  pounds  of 
aluminum.  1.485  pounds  of  chromium.  885 
pounds  of  cobalt.  145  pounds  of  columbium. 
23  pounds  of  manganese.  4.504  pounds  of 
nickel.  3  pounds  of  tantalum.  5,440  pounds 
of  titanium.  The  United  Stales  is  dependent 
on  oversea  sources  of  supply  in  whole  or  In 
part  <the  percentages  vary  between  77  per- 
cent and  100  percent)  for  all  of  those 
metals. 

These  reports  make  it  clear  where 
our  duty  lies— among  other  things,  we 
must  strongly  enforce  laws  to  prevent 
United  Nations  support  of  the  Soviet 
mineral  resource  war  by  any  financial 
and  propaganda  support  of  the  Soviet- 
surrogate  terrorist  groups  who  are  the 
proxy  forces  carrying  on  the  battle 
against  the  free  world  and  private  en- 
terprise nations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  southern  Africa.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORMNn 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  PresideiU.  I  believe 
the  time  for  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICFR  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORnFR  OF  FKOCFDURE 
M)  H.'\KI-;H  .Mi  I'n  .^ident,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  now  on  the  floor.  Ear- 
lier today  his  time  under  the  standing 
order  was  reserved  for  his  use  during 
the  day.  Of  course,  if  he  wishes  to  uti- 
lize that  time  now.  we  would  be  happy 
for  him  to  do  so.  If  he  does  not.  I 
expect  we  will  go  to  the  appropriations 
bill 

Mr.  HVKI)  .Mr  President,  it  is  very 
good  of  the  majority  leader  to  suggest 
that  I  might  be  able  to  utilize  this 
time  which  has  been  reserved.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 


DFPARTMENTS     OF     COMMERCE. 
.11  .-,rRF.    AND    STATE.    THE    JU- 
DICIARY, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
(,11-:.'-;  APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr     H.AKER     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

that  tlie  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 

the  pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Gorton  I.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3222.  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  'H  R  3222)  making  appropriations 
for  Die  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Senate  proc"?ded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  The 
Senator  troin  Nf\&da. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  correctly  from  the  order 
just  entered  that  H.R.  3222  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
committee  amendments  on  page  32. 
line  1  to  page  39,  line  4.  and  so  that 
Senator  Helms,  if  he  is  listening,  will 
understand  that  that  specifically  is 
the  Legal  Services  amendment  that  he 
is  presently  pondering  on.  and  on  page 
42.  line  1  through  line  4.  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that 
points  of  order  should  be  waived  by 
rea.son  thereof  and  that  the  excepted 
committee  amendment  may  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  by  agreement  with  the 
floor  manager 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection;'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On   page   2.   line    10.   strike    ■S33.200.000' 
and  insert   ■$32,868,000". 
On  page  2,  after  line  10,  insert: 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  tlie  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  and  for 
scientific  and  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  authorized  by  law.  S693.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  other  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  ■•$77,600.000" 
and  insert  ■■$78.507.000-. 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  •$78,000,000"  and 
insert  ■$77. 220.000". 


On   page   3.   line    14.   strike   "$37.207.000" 
and  insert    $39,337,000". 
On  page  3,  after  line  14.  insert: 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Economic  Development  Assistance 
Programs 
For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Worlis  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws  that  were 
in  effect  immediately  before  September  30. 
1982.  $198,750,000;  Provided.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  total  commitment.s  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law.  $24,950,000; 
Provided.  That  these  funds  may  be  used  to 
monitor  projects  approved  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976.  as  amended,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the  Community 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fill  and  maintain 
forty-seven  permanent  positions  designated 
as  Economic  Development  Representatives 
out  of  the  total  number  of  permanent  posi- 
tions funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
account  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  such 
positions  shall  be  maintained  in  the  various 
States  within  the  approved  organizational 
structure  in  place  on  June  1,  1981.  and 
where  possible,  with  those  employees  w'ho 
filled  those  positions  on  that  dale. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  strike  ■$183,831,000" 
and  insert    $142,393,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  after  the  period,  strike 
everything  through  line  22. 

On  page  6.  line  7,  strike  $53,881,000"  and 
insert    $53,342,000". 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  "$40,000,000  "  and 
insert    $39,600,000". 

On  page  6.  line  9.  .strike  ■$13,881,000"  and 
in.sert  ■$13,742,000:". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  after  the  word  "man- 
agement" insert  a  period  and  strike  every- 
thing through  line  21. 

On  page  7.  line  7.  strike  •■$5,000"  and 
insert  ■•$12.000". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  •$10,100,000  "  and 
iasert  ■■$12.870.000'. 

On  page  7.  line  14.  after  the  word  •includ- 
ing' insert  the  word  'acquisition.'. 

On  page  7.  line  15.  after  the  word  'air- 
craft;"  insert  "399  commissioned  officers  on 
the  active  list: '. 

On  page  7.  line  17.  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  •and  acquisition  of  land  for  facili- 
ties:". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  •$888,592,000" 
and  insert  •$960,167,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  after  the  word  •Fund" 
insert;  ;  and  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  section  4(b)  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964  for  commercial  fish- 
ery failures  and  disruptions;  and  in  addition. 
$22,600,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation from  the  fund  entitled  •Pro- 
mote and  develop  fishery  products  and  re- 
search pertaining  to  American  fisheries": 
Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph,  necessary  funds  shall  be 
used  to  fill  and  maintain  a  staff  of  three 
persons,  as  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  personnel,  to  work  on 
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coniracis  and  purchase  orders  at  the  Na 
tional  Data  Buoy  Center  in  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Mississippi,  and  report  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Data  Buoy  Center  in  the  same 
manner  and  extent  that  such  procurement 
functions  were  performed  at  Bay  St.  Louis 
prior  to  June  26.  1983.  except  that  they  may 
provide  procurement  assistance  to  other  De- 
partment of  Commerce  activities  pursuant 
to  ordinary  interagency  agreements.  Where 
practicable,  these  positions  shall  be  filled  by 
the  employees  who  performed  such  func- 
tions prior  to  June  26.  1983". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  "$28,449,000  " 
and  insert    $11,614,000". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike 
Insert    $16,625,000" 

On  page  9.  line  4.  strike  ' 
insert    $1,732,000". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike 
in.serl    $294,000". 

On   page  9.   line  20.  strike 
and  in.sert    $11,880,000:". 

On  page  9.  Ime  25,  strike  ••$2,100,000"  and 
insert    $2,079,000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  2.  strike  everything 
through  line  10. 

On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  •■$80,444.000"' 
and  insert    $79.640.000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  18.  insert: 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  $113,612,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $3,807,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the    Working  Capital  Fund". 

On  page  U.  line  6.  strike  $12,900,000" 
and  insert    $12.771.000". 

On  page  U.  line  11.  strike  "$12,000,000" 
and  insert    $11,880,000". 

On  page  12.  after  line  8.  insert: 

Maritime  Administration 

operating-differential  subsidies 

iliquidation  of  contract  authority' 

For  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended.  $401,294,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research  and 
development  activities,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$11,385,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law. 
$72,283,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Proiided.  That  reimbursements 
may  be  made  to  this  appropriation  from  re- 
ceipts to  the  "Federal  ship  financing  fund" 
for  administrative  expenses  in  support  of 
that  program. 

On  page  13.  after  line  22.  strike  everything 
through  page  14.  line  3. 

On  page  14.  line  9,  strike  •$500.000""  and 
insert    $495,000"  . 

On  page  14.  after  line  9.  insert: 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  authorized 
by  law.  including  uniforms  and  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-02);  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  land 
and  structures;  not  to  exceed  $385,000  for 
improvement  and  care  of  grounds  and 
repair  to  buildings;  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for 
official    re>'eption    and    representation    ex- 


p.i. .,!.,.  ^,.:<i..i.,.  ;.w:  '.^  i:-.,t  t  J  ten  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles: 
special  counsel  fees;  and  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  use  3109;  $86,383,000.  Not  to 
exceed  $300,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1985,  for  research  and  policy  studies.  In  ad- 
dition, an  amount  equivalent  to  funds  de- 
posited into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  result  of  the 
expense  of  construction  and  relocation  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  completion  of  construction  and  reloca- 
tion of  such  monitoring  station. 

On  page  15.  line  10.  strike  "$10,756,000"" 
and  insert    $10,648,000" 

On  page  15.  after  line  12.  insert: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901  5902:  sevices  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles: and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re 
ception  and  representation  expen.ses:  the 
•sum  of  $59,521,000:  Provided.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of 
section  10(a)  and  10(c)  (notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 10(e)).  11(b),  18,  and  20  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-252;  94  Stat.  374). 

International  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109.  $20,774,000. 

On  page  16,  line  10.  strike  "  $938.000'  and 
insert    $929,000". 

On  page  16.  line  17  strike  -$1 1.246,000" 
and  insert  •■$11,371,000"". 

On  page  16,  after  line  19,  insert: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necesary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  to 
exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses.  $90,592,000. 

On  page  17,  line  7.  strik-.'  everything  from 
the  figure  ■■$218,240,000""  through  and  in- 
cluding the  figure  $22,000,000  "  on  line  24. 
and  insert    $230,483,000"". 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  ••$20.600.000^ 
and  insert    $26,600,000". 

On  page  18.  line  6.  strike  "$235,600,000" 
and  in.sert    $290,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  7.  after  the  word  ■limita- 
tion"", strike  everything  through  and  includ- 
ing the  word  "limitation""  on  line  24. 

On  page  18.  line  11  after  the  period, 
insert:  "During  fiscal  year  1984  and  within 
the  resources  and  authority  available,  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  shall  not  exceed  $83,000,000; 
and  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $3,380,000,000  of  contin- 
gent liability  for  loan  principal."'. 

On  page  18.  line  20.  strike  $9,000,000" 
and  insert    $8,910,000". 

On  page  19.  line  7.  strike  "$64,242,000 
and  insert    $63,360,000"". 

On  page  19,  line  8.  strike  $797,000  and 
insert     $556,000". 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  •$7,321,000" 
and  insert    $7,248,000". 

On  page  19,  line  22,  strike  $153,758,000  " 
and  insert    $158,308,000". 


On  page  19.  line  22.  beginning  with  the 
word  of"  strike  everything  through  the 
word  'investigations^'  on  line  23. 

On  page  19.  line  23.  before  the  period, 
insert  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,374,000 
for  asbestos  litigation  support  contracts 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1985  ". 

On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  $43,914,000" 
and  insert    $43,475,000  ". 

On  page  20.  line  22.  strike  ••$835.000"^  and 
insert    $827,000". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  •$363,891,000'" 
and  in.sert  $373,875,000.  of  which  $3,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  an  authorization  of  additional  judges 
for  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

On  page  21.  line  12.  strike  •$44,768,000;"" 
and  insert  •"$44.320.000'. 

On  page  21,  line  12,  beginning  with  the 
word  and'  strike  everything  through  and 
including  the  word  ■agreement  "  on  line  25. 
On  page  21,  line  25.  before  the  period, 
insert  ■:  Provided.  That  amounts  made 
available  for  constructing  any  local  jail  fa- 
cility shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing space  for  the  average  Federal  prisoner 
population  for  that  facility  as  projected  by 
the  Attorney  General:  Provided  further. 
That  following  agreement  on  or  completion 
of  any  federally  assisted  jail  construction, 
the  availability  of  such  space  shall  be  as- 
sured and  the  per  diem  rate  charged  for 
housing  Federal  prisoners  at  that  facility 
shall  not  exceed  direct  operating  costs  for 
the  period  of  lime  specified  in  the  coopera- 
tive agreement. •'. 

On  page  22.  line  13.  strike  $38,277,000" 
and  insert    $37,883,000". 

On  page  22.  line  18.  strike  $5,866,000" 
and        insert  $32,196,000.        of       which 

$26,389,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended to  make  payments  in  advance  for 
grants,  contracts  and  reimbursable  agree- 
ments and  other  expen.ses  necessary  under 
section  501(C).  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980,  Public  Law  96  422.  for 
the  processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transportation  and  reception  and  placement 
in  the  United  States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants'". 

On  page  23.  line  6.  strike  $89,949,000" 
and  insert    $89,050,000". 

On  page  23.  line  6.  strike  "$2,500,000  '  and 
insert    $2,475,000". 

On  page  23.  line  7.  after  the  word  Crime" 
strike  everything  through  and  including  the 
semicolon  on  line  8,  and  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  23.  line  8.  strike  $14,000,000" 
and  insert    $13,860,000". 

On  page  23.  line  10.  strike  "$9,619,000"" 
and  insert    $9,523,000". 

On  page  23.  line  24.  strike  ••$1,050.381.000^ 
and  insert  ""$1,041,857,000". 

On  page  24.  line  3.  after  the  word  "avail- 
able""  in.sert  "and  the  provisions  of  section 
7(a)  of  Public  Law  96  132  shall  remain  in 
effect"". 

On  page  25.  line  2,  strike  "$280,478,000" 
and  insert    $282,623,000". 

On  page  25.  line  6,  before  the  period, 
insert  ■:  Provided.  That  there  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion offices  in  the  land  border  Slates  of  Ver- 
mont. Michigan.  New  Hampshire.  Minneso- 
ta. North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
each  for  the  purchase  of  information  and 
evidence  unless  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations are  notified  that  efficient  drug  law- 
enforcement  would  be  impaired  by  such 
minimum  allocation". 


OvtoiH'r  Jl.  i■'A^.y 

On  page  25.  line  19.  after  the  word  regis- 
tration"" insert:  "".  including  payment  of  al- 
lowances (at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $4  per 
diem)  to  aliens  for  work  performed  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration 
laws"". 

On  page  26.  line  9.  strike  ■$562,975,000 
and  insert  ■■$501.257.000^. 

On  page  26.  line  10.  after  the  word  -re- 
search", strike  everything  through  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "Acf  on  line  11. 

On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  "$10,090,000'" 
and  in.sert  ■$9,989,000". 

On  page  26.  line   14.  strike  •$11,134,000 
and  insert    $11,023,000". 

On  page  27.  line  7,  strike    "$425,370,000 
and  insert  ■  $424,284,000. 
On    page    27.    line    8.    after    the    word 
Health"  insert  the  words  "Resources  and". 
On  page  27,  line  16,  .strike    "$11,665,000  ' 
and  insert  ""$16,548,000"". 
On  page  28.   line  2.  strike  "$53,142,000 

and  insert    $42,711,000".  

On   page   28.   line   20.   strike     $2,710,000 
and  in.serl  ■•$1,941,000". 
On  page  29,  line   14.  after  ■■1979-.  insert 
and  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974."". 

On  page  29.  line  16,  strike  •■$18,466,000"" 
and  insert   ■$159,219,000". 

On  page  29.  line  17.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", .strike  everything  through  and  in- 
cluding the  word  -expended"  on  line  22. 

On  page  29.  line  22,  after  the  period, 
insert:  "In  addition,  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  section  1001  of  part  J  of  the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3793), 
is  amended  by  inserting  and  September  30. 
1984"  after  "September  30.  1983  wherever 
it  appears;  and  notwithstanding  parts  A,  D. 
E,  and  F  of  title  I  of  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act.  the  amount  appropriated 
for  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  activities 
shall  be  set  aside  and  shall  be  awarded  ac- 
cording to  criteria  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  problems  of  violent  crime,  repeat  of- 
fenders, victim  and  witness  assistance,  and 
crime  prevention."". 

On  page  30.  line  11.  after  the  word  "by"  , 
insert  "parts  B  and  C  of". 

On  page  30,  line   14,  strike  ■$40,538,000 
and  insert   -$40,133,000;"". 

On  page  30.  line  17.  strike  -$50,000"  and 
insert  ■$55,000"". 

On  page  30.  after  line  21.  strike  everything 
through  and  including  line  6  on  page  31. 
On  page  31.  after  line  7.  insert: 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles.  $11,768,000. 

On  page  31.  line  19.  strike  '  $18.000,000"- 
and  insert    $19,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  23.  strike    $151,928,000" 
and  insert   -$151.399.000'. 
On  page  39.  after  line  7.  insert: 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  neces.sary  expen.ses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  abroad  pursuant 
to  treaties,  international  agreements,  and 
binalional  contracts  (including  obligations 
assumed  in  Germany  on  or  after  June  5. 
1945)  expen.ses  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  Augu.sl  31.  1964.  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  3721 ).  and  section  2  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2669);  telecommunica- 
tions; expenses  necessary  to  provide  maxi- 
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mum  physical  security  in  Government- 
owned  and  leased  properties  and  vehicles 
abroad;  permanent  representation  to  certain 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  Slates  participates  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: expenses  of  the  United  Slates-Japan 
Advisory  Group:  acquisition  by  exchange  or 
purchase  of  vehicles  as  authorized  by  law. 
except  that  special  requirement  vehicles 
may  be  purchased  without  regard  to  any 
price  limitation  otherwise  established  by 
law:  SI. 122. 450.000.  of  which  $17,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985.  Of  the  amounts  available  for  expendi- 
ture pursuant  to  the  International  Center 
Act  of  1968.  not  to  exceed  $925,000  may  be 
made  available  until  expended  from  pro- 
ceeds of  lea.se.  sale  or  exchange  for  purposes 
authorized  in  Section  5  thereof  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  97-186. 


REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

For  representation  allowances  as  author- 
ized bv  section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  4085). 
and  for  representation  by  United  Slates 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Stales.  $4,148,000. 

AC<SUISITI0N.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-300). 
$206,206,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AC<SUISIT10N.  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD  'SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM' 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  purposes  authorized 
by  .section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act  of  1926.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  295). 
$10,012,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service  to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  31  U.S.C.  3526(e).  $4,356,000. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 

For  the  purposes  of  section  24b  of  the 
Slate  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2996(b)). 
$2.4'75.000.  to  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN 
TAIWAN 

For  neces-sary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Public  Law  96-8  (93 
Stat.  14).  $9,380,000 

International  Organizations  and 

conferences 
contributions  to  international 
organizations 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    to    meet    annual    obligations    of 
membership    in    international    multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  trealie-s.  conven- 
tions,     or      specific      Acts      of      Congress, 
$520,515,000;    Provided.    That    none   of    the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  a  United  Stales  contribution 
to    an    international    organrzalion    for    the 
United  States'  share  of  interest  costs  made 
known  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
such  organization  for  loans  incurred  on  or 


after  October  1.  1983.  through  external  bor- 
rowings. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

For  payments,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
by  the  United  Stales  for  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 
$66,279,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFEREN(:ES  AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For  necessary  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Stale  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956.  contributions  for  the 
United  Stales  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organizations  and  representa- 
tion to  such  organizations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  $8,910,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
sentation as  authorized  by  law. 

International  Commissions 

For    necessary    expenses,    not    otherwise 


provided  for.  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows; 

International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  and  to  comply  with  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  Section:  and  leas- 
ing of  private  property  to  remove  therefrom 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5):  as 
follows: 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  preliminary  surveys. 
$10,551,000;  Provided.  That  expenditures 
for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  89):  Provided  .fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzalduas  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  Stales  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale: 
Provided  further.  That  up  to  $800,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, to  reimburse  the  cost  of  treating  do- 
mestic sewage  received  from  Tijuana, 
Mexico. 

construction 
For   detailed   plan   preparation   and   con- 
struction of  authorized  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $672,000. 

AMERICAN  SECTIONS.  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  $3,426,000;  for  the  Inlernalion- 
a.  Joint  Commission,  including  .salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President;  salaries  of  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Slates  with  the  ap- 
proval solely  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate; 
travel  expenses  and  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses; not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  representa- 
tion; and  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, for  necessary  expenses,  not  other- 
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tf.i3»'    pto.ided    for.    including    expenses    rt 
quired  by  awards  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Tribunal  and  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  or  Great  Britain 

INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  international 
fisheries  commissions,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for.  $8,876,000:  Provided.  That  the 
United  States  share  of  such  expenses  may 
be  advanced  to  the  respective  commissions. 

Other 

united  states  bilateral  science  and 

TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
programs  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation with  Yugoslavia;  $1,683,000.  to 
nmain  available  until  expended. 

THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

VoT  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation. 
$9,900,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided.  That  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956 
shall  not  apply  to  the  unobligalt'd  balances 
of  previous  appropriations  for  the  activities 
of  the  Asia  Foundation. 

On  page  47.  line  2.  strike  ■$18,500,000  • 
and  insert    $18.315.000'. 

On  page  47.  after  line  2.  insert: 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Grants  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  including  grants  to 
RFE/RL.  Inc..  $104,994,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $52,000  may  be  made  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses. 

On  page  47.  line  15.  strike  •  $550.000'  and 
insert  ■$544.000". 

On  page  47.  line  23.  strike  ••$1,700.000" 
and  in.sert  •  $1.683.000". 

On  page  48.  after  line  4.  insert: 

United  States  Information  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  as  authorized  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  i22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.).  and  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431 
et  seq.).  to  carry  out  international  communi- 
cation, educational  and  cultural  activities, 
including  employment,  without  regard  to 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  of  per- 
sons on  a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed 
$20,000);  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et 
seq.).  living  quarters  as  authorized  by  5 
use.  5912.  and  allowances  as  authorized 
by  5  use.  5921  5928;  and  entertainment, 
including  official  receptions,  within  the 
United  States,  not  to  exceed  $50,000; 
$467,853,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$6,509,000  of  the  amounts  allocated  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2452(a)(3)).  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $615,000  may  be  used  for  rep- 
resentation abroad:  Provided  further.  That 
receipts  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be  cred- 
ited to  this  appropriation  from  fees  or  other 
payments  received  from  or  in  connection 
with  English-teaching  programs  as  author- 
ized by  .section  810  of  Public  Law  80-402.  as 
amended. 


;  DUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  of  Fulbright.  International 
Visitors.  Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Private 
Sector  Exchange  Programs,  as  authorized 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977  and 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et 
seq).  $93,909,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES   'SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM' 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
authorized  by  law.  $10,450,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CENTER  FOR  CULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  Act  of  1960.  by  grant 
to  any  appropriate  recipient  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  $18,362,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used 
to  pay  any  salary,  or  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract providing  the  payment  thereof,  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  authorized  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  re- 
ception and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  radio  transmission 
and  reception,  and  for  lease  of  real  property 
for  periods  up  to  twenty-five  years  in  Africa 
$41,438,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended. 

On  page  55.  line  4.  strike  ■$26.075.000' 
and  insert:  $26,775,000.  of  which  $700,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Pretrial 
Services  Agencies.  The  Judiciary  ". 

On  page  56.  after  line  6.  insert: 

■Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  or  any  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  is  prohibited  from  restricting  solely 
to  staff  of  the  Clerks  of  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Coiirts  the  issuance  of  notices 
to  creditors  and  other  interested  parties. 
The  Administrative  Office  shall  permit  and 
encourage  the  preparation  and  mailing  of 
such  notices  to  be  performed  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  debtors,  trustees  or  such 
other  interestrJ  parties  as  the  Court  may 
direct  and  approve.  The  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  make  appro- 
priate provisions  for  the  use  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  postage  required  pursuant  to 
such  directives.  The  provisions  o-  .his  para- 
graph shall  terminate  on  October  1.  1984.  ". 

On  page  58.  after  line  9.  strike  everything 
through  and  including  line  14  on  page  59. 

On  page  59.  after  line  14.  insert: 

Sec  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  that  por- 
tion of  Standard  Level  User  Charges 
(SLUC)  that  are  in  excess  of  a  seven  percent 
(7%)  increase  over  the  amounts  paid  for 
such  charges  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Sec  509.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  through  a  reprograming 
of  funds  which:  (1)  creates  new  programs; 
(2)  eliminates  a  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty; (3)  increases  funds  or  personnel  by  any 


means  for  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted;  (4)  re- 
locates an  office  or  employees:  (5)  recorgan- 
izes  offices,  programs,  or  activities:  or  (6) 
contracts  out  any  functions  or  activities 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees; 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  such  reprograming  of 
funds.  , 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure for  activities,  programs,  or 
projects  through  a  reprograming  of  funds  in 
excess  of  $250,000  or  10  per  centum,  which- 
ever is  less,  that:  (1)  augments  existing  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities;  (2)  reduces  by 
10  per  centum  funding  for  any  existing  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity,  or  numbers  of 
personnel  by  10  per  centum  as  approved  by 
Congress;  or  (3)  results  from  any  general 
savings  from  a  reduction  in  personnel  which 
would  result  in  a  change  in  existing  pro- 
grams, activities,  or  projects  as  approved  by 
Congress,  unless,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  noti- 
fied fifteen  days  in  advance  of  such  repro- 
graming of  funds. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
today  H.R.  3222.  a  bill  to  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Maritime  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  16  independent  agencies  for  fi.scal 
year  1984.  It  has  been  4  years  since  a 
Commerce.  Justice.  State  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  year  we  can  accomplish  that 
goal. 

At  this  early-^oint,  we  are  fairly  op- 
timistic. I  think  our  Democratic  coun- 
terparts would  agree. 

There  arc  a  number  of  important 
initiatives  for  the  agencies  funded  by 
this  bill,  which  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
like  to  see  in  place. 

Before  I  summarize  the  figures  in 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3222.  I 
would  like  to  establish  the  procedural 
setting  for  the  bill.  On  the  House  side, 
H.R.  3222  was  taken  to  the  floor  with- 
out a  rule  which  waived  all  points  of 
order.  As  a  result,  and  this  has  been  a 
very  unusual  development  on  that  side 
of  the  Hill,  several  programs  were 
stricken  by  points  of  order  on  the 
House  floor.  Points  of  order  in  the 
House  lie  against  appropriations  for 
any  program  that  has  not  been  au- 
thorized in  law.  Almost  40  percent  of 
the  dollar  totals  were  stricken,  includ- 
ing all  the  funds  for  almost  the  entire 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, and  a  host  of  other  agencies. 

Aware  of  the  problems  with  H.R. 
3222.  the  Senate  Commerce.  Justice. 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee  initiated  a  Senate 
bill,  which  was  reported  out  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Coinmittee  on  August  2. 
1983.  This  Senate  bill.  S.  1721.  is  the 


ba,si.s  for  the  Apprcr'nations  Commit- 
tees amcndmenls  Kj  H.R.  3222. 

Berau.st'  of  Ihi.s  unique  .set  of  cirrum- 
rtanes.  direct  comparison.s  between  the 
House-pa.ssed  and  Senate-reported 
bills  and  misleading  and  irrelevant. 
The  House-passed  bill  only  totals 
$6,718,477,000.  but  several  vital  pro- 
grams have  been  either  totally  or  par- 
tially stricken  and  will  eventually  have 
to  be  restored.  The  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  first  continuing  resolution, 
which  I  believe  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  sentiments  of  the  House, 
totals  $10,797,650,000  in  new  budget 
authority  for  1984.  This  total  is 
$1,048,732,000  over  the  Presidents  re- 
quest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  proce- 
dural situation  presents  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Senate  to  prevail  in  many  of 
its  decisions.  I  look  forward  to  going 
into  conference  with  the  House  with  a 
complete  bill. 

We  look  forward  to  going  into  the 
conference  with  a  complete  bill.  so.  es- 
sentially, what  will  happen  by  reason 
of  the  unusual  House  situation  is  the 
Senate.  I  indicate  to  my  colleague,  will 
be  in  a  fairly  decent  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  many  of  the  points 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

In  poker  terms,  I  would  carry  into 
conference  a  loaded  hand,  while  my 
opponent  would  only  have  three  cards. 
While  I  shall  certainly  try  to  accom- 
modate the  other  body,  I  believe  the 
ultimate  conference  report  will  bear  a 
heavy  Senate  imprint. 

Turning  to  specifics,  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  3222  total 
$10,272,894,000.  At  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  will  submit  for  the  Record,  a 
summary  of  major  accounts,  but  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
subcommittee's  spending  decisions. 

Title  I.  Commerce  and  related  agen- 
cies, includes  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agen- 
cies. The  committee  has  restored 
many  of  the  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, including  two  polar  orbiting 
weather  satellites  and  important  fish- 
cries  and  ocean  programs.  Funds  are 
also  included  for  the  trade  develop- 
ment work  of  the  International  Trade 
Adtninist ration  and  an  enhanced  level 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. The  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion includes  increased  funds  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  license  applications,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  rulemaking  to  ac- 
commodate new  communications  tech- 
nology. Finally,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi-ssion  has  been  given  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  all  10  regional  of- 
fices. 

In  title  II,  Justice  ai.d  related  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommends  con- 
tinuation of  the  organized  crime  drug 
enforcement  program.  This  program, 
launched  just  last  year,  is  already  be- 
ginning to  achieve  significant  success- 


es in  the  President's  war  on  drug  traf- 
ficking and  drug  abuse  In  addition, 
the  committee  recommends  major  en- 
hancements for  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  FBI  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
The  committee  also  recommends  ini- 
tial funding  of  S70  million  for  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act.  This  innovative 
program  will  provide  essential  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  title  III.  State  and  related  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommended 
total  funding  below  the  President's  re- 
quest but  sufficient  to  fulfill  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  objectives. 

Finally  in  title  IV.  the  Judiciary,  the 
committee  recommendations  are  the 
same  as  the  House  figures  and  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  a  more  detailed  list  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.1 

Mr.  LAXALT.  There  is  still  one 
problem  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Mr.  President.  The 
Senate  reported  bill  totals  over  $500 
million  above  the  President's  budget 
requests.  Clearly,  this  total  is  too  high 
to  avoid  a  veto.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
work  in  conference  to  bring  the  bill  in 
at  an  acceptable  level.  I  point  this  out 
to  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
avoid  costly  amendments.  Every  dollar 
added  here  on  the  floor  increases  the 
eventual  chance  of  a  veto.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  programs 
and  it  is  vital  in  my  opinion  that  we 
get  them  funded— not  on  a  continuing 
resolution. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  all  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  Their  hard 
work  and  constructive  suggestions 
have  immeasurably  improved  the  final 
product  of  the  committee. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when  I  say  that  the  report  on  S. 
1721.  Numbered  98-206.  is  the  report 
that  governs  the  committee's  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3222. 

Exhibit  1 

highlights  of  committee  recommendations 

Title  I— Department  of  Commerce  and 

Related  Agencies 

Deparimenl  of  Commerce 
For   the   Department   of   Commerce,   the 
Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
SI. 866. 599.000.    This    recommendation     in- 
cludes: 

Bureau  of  the  Census $78,507,000 

Economic    and    Statistical 

Analysis 39.337.000 

Economic        Development 
Administration 198.750.000 


142.393.000 


12.870.000 


960.167.000 
(49.600.000) 


International     Trade     Ad- 
ministration   

United  States  Travel  and 
Touri.sm  Administration  . 
National   Oceanic  and   At- 
mospheric      Administra- 
tion  .".... 

( By  Transfer) 

Patent      and      Trademark 

Office _ 79.640.000 

Related  Agencies  (Commerce) 
Federal'    Communications 

Conrmission 86.383.000 

Federal  Trade  Commission  59.521.000 

Securities    and    Exchange  , 

Commission 90.592.000 

Small    Business    Adminis- 
tration    230.483.000 

(By  Transfer) (26.600.000) 

Title  II— Department  of  Justice  and  Related 
Agencies 
Department  of  Justice 
For  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Com- 
mittee   recommends    an    appropriation    of 
$3,359,174,000.     This     recommendation     in- 
cludes; 

Legal  Activities 158.308,000 

U.S.    Attorneys   and   Mar- 
shals   373.875,000 

Organized  Crime  Drug  En- 
forcement    89,050,000 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation          1,041.857,000 

Related  Agencies  (Justice! 

Commission        on        Civil 

Rights 11.768,000 

Title  III— Department  of  State  and  Related 
Agencies 
Department  of  State 
For  the  Dei*artment  of  State,  the  Com- 
mittee   recommends    an    appropriation    of 
$2,092,592,000.     This     recommendation     in- 
cludes: 
Administration  of  Foreign 

Affairs 1.122,450,000 

Acquisition.         Operation, 
and       Maintenance       of 

Buildings  Abroad 206.206,000 

Related  Agencies  (Slate i 
Arms   Control   and   Disar- 
mament Agency 18,315,000 

Board     for     International 

Broadcasting 104.994.000 

United  States  Information 

Agency 632.012.000 

Title  IV— The  Judiciary 

Total,  the  Judiciary 883.040.000 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  Democratic  colleague  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  commend  our  new  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  the  Commerce.  Justice.  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1984  (H.R.  3222). 
He  has  moved  this  bill  along  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  and  was  fair  to  all 
members  in  providing  for  their  high- 
priority  items.  Our  chairman  holds  a 
special  relationship  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  was 
outvoted  in  the  committee,  but  he 
never  lost  the  grace  and  humor  that 
make  him  one  of  our  most  beloved  col- 
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lta^;u.  >.  and  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body. 

It  IS  regrettable  that  we  bring  this 
bill  up  after  fiscal  year  1984  has  al- 
ready begun.  It  should  be  noted  for 
the  record  that  the  subcommittee 
completed  hearings  on  April  26.  When 
H.R.  3222  was  delayed  in  the  other 
body,  the  chairman  went  ahead  with 
our  markup  on  July  26.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reported  S. 
1721  on  August  2.  We  have  awaited 
the  call  of  the  Senate  for  over  2 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  closely  in- 
volved in  the  committee's  markup  ses- 
sions. This  bill  is  a  good  bill  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  minority  members  in 
working  out  a  bill  that  we  all  can  sup- 
port, while  recognizing  the  overall 
fiscal  situation.  For  example: 

We  have  preserved  the  funding  of 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  provided  a  major  increase 
in  the  Nations  tourism  activities,  in- 
cluding a  major  enhancement  of  the 
successful  gateway  receptionist  pro- 
gram. 

The  funding  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  is 
considerably  improved  over  the  reduc- 
tions budgeted  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, including  $38  million  for  sea 
grant. 

While  the  Justice  Department  re 
ceived  the  1 -percent  cut  imposed 
during  our  markup,  we  know  that  no 
reduction  need  be  made  to  law  en- 
forcement agent  levels  budgeted  for 
the  FBI.  DEA.  Marshals,  and  Immi- 
gration Service. 

Our  recommendation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  also  maintains  the 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention program,  with  reinstatement 
of  the  delinquency  prevention,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  juvenile  legal  advo- 
cacy programs  to  their  fiscal  1982 
levels.  In  addition,  we  recommend 
$69,300,000  to  renew  the  best  aspects 
of  the  criminal  justice  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  former  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

A  modest  increase  is  provided  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  after  2 
years  of  forcing  them  to  operate  at  a 
level  25  percent  lower  than  the  1981 
level. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  clarify 
something  for  our  colleagues.  The 
front  page  of  our  Report  No.  98-206 
indicates  that  the  bill  is  $539,165,000 
over  the  estimates  for  1984.  That  cer- 
tainly is  correct  with  respect  to  the 
President  s  budget  estimates,  but  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  $257 
million  request  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  submitted  directly  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  law.  If  we  had 
followed  our  past  practice  of  including 
the  Corporation's  request  with  the  es- 
timates, we  would  be  only  $282,165,000 
over  the  estimates. 


A.i  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  fine  work  on  this 
bill.  He  has  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
filing  additional  views  in  the  report 
for  good  reasons  that  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate and  can  appreciate  his  con- 
cern here.  However,  that  should  not 
diminish  the  pride  he  should  have  in 
his  work.  In  view  of  the  horrible 
budget  proposals  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  .sent  up  for 
1984,  his  friends  in  the  White  House 
should  be  grateful  that  the  chairman 
stood  tall  and  held  this  bill  to  less 
than  $300  million  over  the  estimates. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  is  nearly  $700 
million  below  the  subcommittee  allo- 
cation under  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  While  there  are 
some  further  requirements  to  be  taken 
care  of,  it  is  expected  that  the  major 
part  of  that  underage  will  be  saved  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  further 
opening  statements  on  the  bill  and  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  demon- 
strates that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  has  lived  by 
his  credo  of  fiscal  responsibility  by 
coming  in  substantially  less  than  the 
budget  allocation,  even  though  he  has 
had  to  work  with  some  persistent 
members  of  the  committee  and  a 
White  House  which  has  had  a  few  dif- 
ferent views.  I  commend  him  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  As  Senator  DeConcini 
has  indicated.  I  have  had  the  utmost 
cooperation  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  has  not  been 
all  that  easy  at  times,  but  we  were  able 
to  report  a  bill  out  to  which  I  have 
some  serious  reservations.  I  hope  that 
once  we  get  to  passage  of  this  bill— the 
conditions  have  changed  since  the 
processing  of  the  subcommittee  bill 
and  will  permit  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
That  will  be  a  welcome  event. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  reviewed 
all  the  amendments  to  this  bill  that  I 
am  aware  of  and.  after  working  with 
my  colleagues,  believe  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  almost  all  of 
them.  We  have  worked  religiously 
with  our  colleagues  trying  to  work  out 
compromises  of  various  sorts  to  the 
proposed  amendments  and  because  of 
that  I  think  we  are  in  reasonably  good 
shape.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  listen 
ing  in,  we  can  finish  this  bill  within  a 
few  hours.  I  realize,  having  been  here 
before,  that  to  accomplish  our  goal 
every  Senator  will  have  to  cooperate. 
But  I  am  confident  the  pas.sage  of  this 
bill  is  a  worthy  goal.  For  that  reason.  I 
now  ask  my  colleagues— and  I  am  cer- 
tain Senator  DeConcini  joins  me— 
who  have  an  amendment  that  we  pre- 
viously   discussed,    or    otherwise,    to 


kindly  come  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  offer  that  amendment  or 
have  a  substitute  stand  in  or.  I  might 
add  to  that,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
many  of  my  colleagues,  if  for  whatever 
reason  they  are  unable  to  come  in  and 
process  an  amendment  that  we  have 
indicated  we  will  be  able  to  take,  to 
simply  let  us  know  and  we  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  process  that  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  have  distributed  a  list  of  the 
amendments  I  know  of  to  both  sides. 
If  any  Senators  have  amendments 
that  are  not  on  that  list,  please  let  the 
respective  cloakrooms  know  immedi- 
ately. That  is  very  important  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  bill  done  expeditious- 
ly today. 

In  1  hour.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  close  off  all  further  amend- 
ments. Again.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  that  we  cannot  complete  action 
on  this  bill  today.  There  will  be  roll- 
call  votes.  Not  many.  I  do  not  think,  as 
I  presently  see  it.  Unless  something  is 
out  there  that  I  am  unaware  of.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  looking  at  more  than 
three,  four,  or  five  rollcall  votes.  But  I 
think  we  can  get  through  all  of  them 
in  a  short  and  acceptable  time. 

Mr.  President,  to  expedite  matters.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators' 
statements  in  .support  of  amendments 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  before  its  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
a  number  of  applications  for  nation- 
wide paging.  This  new  system  is  a  good 
example  of  how  improved  technology 
brings  better  consumer  service.  These 
new  systems  will  enable  one  person  to 
reach  another  person  anywhere  in  this 
Nation  by  pocket  pagers  similar  to 
those  my  fellow  Senators  carry  every 
day. 

For  the  business  person  on  the  road, 
a  Member  of  Congress  traveling  in  his 
or  her  district,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  many  others,  nationwide 
paging  will  be  a  valuable  and  effortless 
communications  system. 

Our  committee  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  this  new  system 
to  the  American  consumer  as  soon  as 
po.ssible.  We  believe  that  the  FCC 
must  make  every  effort  to  process 
those  applications  on  an  accelerated 
basis  in  order  to  have  nationwide 
paging  systems  operating  as  soon  as 
po.ssible. 

Accordingly,  we  will  request  a  status 
report  from  the  FCC  on  its  plans  to 
review  and  process  the  nationwide 
paging  applications.  I  expect  to  follow 
up  on  this  during  our  hearings  on  the 
Commission's  1985  budget. 

POLITICAL  BROADCASTING  LAWS 

In  the  committee's  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  for  the 
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Fcdcra!  Communication.'-  Commission. 
.^troHK'  lan^;uagt'  was  included  .support- 
ing continued  effective  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  political 
broadcasting  laws.  In  particular,  the 
report  stated: 

The  Commission  should  not  m  any  way 
weaken  or  eliminate  any  current  political 
broadcasting  protections,  including  by  weak- 
ening or  eliminating  any  regulations  (em- 
phasis added). 

So  that  there  will  be  no  mi.-und*  r 
standing  by  the  Commission,  ilie  cur- 
rent proceedings  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Personal  Attack  and  Political  Edito- 
rializing Rules  (General  Docket  No. 
83-484)  and  on  changes  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine,  and  polit- 
ical cablecasting  requirements  for 
cable  television  systems  (Mass  Media 
Docket  No.  83-331)  must  comply  with 
the  committees  language  that  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  'weaken  or 
eliminate  any  current  political  broad- 
casting protections."  Any  decision  on 
these  two  proceedings,  as  well  as  any 
other  political  broadcasting  proceed- 
ings, must  be  consistent  with  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority floor  manager  and  I  agree  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
amendment  in  order  to  consider  those 
amendments  on  the  list  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

I  will  now  yield  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RUDMAN).  who  has  been  exceedingly 
helpful  to  me  in  the  processing  of  this 

bill. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2392 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2392; 

On  page  7.  line   18.  strike  -$960,167,000 
and  in.sert     $994,333,000'. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  incorporates  several 
NO  A  A  amendments  that  were  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Stevens. 
Weicker.  Hollings.  Huddleston. 
Frible,  Gorton,  and  Evans. 

It  is  an  amendment  with  seven  ele- 
ments, beginning  with  $20,400,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
early  launch  of  the  Landsat  'D"  prime 
land  sensing  satellite,  and  $10,000,000 
to  continue  development  of  the  next 
generation  weather  radar  program  in 
the  national  weather  service,  which 
was  also  requested  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  Senator  Stevens  has  had 
a  particular  interest  in  these  two 
Items,  and  would  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  these  needs 


had  he  not  been  called  away  on  urgent 
business. 

Of  the  total,  $20,400,000  is  provided 
for  the  early  launching  of  Landsat  D 
prime  to  avoid  the  information  gap 
that  will  otherwise  occur.  As  many  of 
vou  know,  Landsat  3's  ground  facilities 
were  dismantled  in  the  past  few 
months  which  made  it  virtually  a  dead 
satellite,  and  more  recently,  we  have 
witnessed  the  systematic  deterioration 
of  Landsat  4.  If  the  present  cycle  of 
solar  panel  failure  continues,  and  it 
appears  that  it  will,  Landsat  4  will  be 
almost  u.sele,ss  in  a  matter  of  months. 
If  this  funding  is  not  approved, 
there  will  be  a  one-time  interruption 
in  data  continuity  between  Landsat  4 
and  D  prime.  This  will  leave  us  with- 
out information  that  will  be  very  valu- 
able in  the  upcoming  growing  season. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
largest  single  sub.scriber  to  Landsat 
products,  and  a  gap  in  Landsat  data 
will  severely  disrupt  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  ability  to  predict  the 
growth  of  crops,  particularly  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Further,  if  we  delay  the  launch  for  a 
year,  we  will  be  spending  $20  million 
to  maintain  an  idle  ground  system 
which  would  otherwi.se  be  providing 
valuable  resource  information. 

I  urge  your  support  for  increased 
funding  needed  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pedited launch  of  Landsat  D  prime. 

This  amendment  includes  SIO  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration 
to  continue  the  next  generation 
weather  radar,  or  Nexrad,  program. 

Nexrad  is  an  advanced  doppler  radar 
system  which  will  improve  national 
w-eather  service  capability  to  identify 
severe  weather  events,  A  new  radar 
system  is  es.sential  because  the  current 
system,  based  on  1950's  technology,  is 
becoming  increasingly  unreliable  and 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  budget  amendment  for  Nexrad 
is  needed  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  two-contractor  system  validation 
phase.  During  the  competitive  valida- 
tion phase,  the  contractors  will  devel- 
op and  test  critical  system  elements, 
build  a  preproduction  model  and 
evaluate  it  against  system  require- 
ments, and  provide  fixed  estimates  for 
system  production.  One  contractor  will 
be  awarded  a  production  contract 
based  on  system  performance  and  esti- 
mated cost. 

Competitive  validation  is  essential  to 
ensure  optimum  system  performance 
and  reduce  costs.  A  two-contractor  val- 
idation program  will  hold  down  overall 
costs  bv  at  least  10-percent  savings  as 
much  as  $60  to  S80  million  over  the 
life  of  the  program. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Stevens  the 
amendment  includes  $700,000  to  im- 
prove the  manner  in  which  inspection 
of  fisheries  products  are  conducted. 
The  objectives  of  this  amendment  are 
twofold.  First,  the  moneys  would  sup- 
plement the  indirect  cost  expenditure 


for  inspection,  and  second,  funds 
would  be  provided  for  adequate  and 
appropriate  training  of  inspectors. 

The  dollar  cost  of  this  proposal  is 
modest  and  would  only  defray  a  por- 
tion of  the  overall  expense  of  the  in- 
spection program.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  subsidizes  the  in- 
spection expense  for  meat  and  poultry 
products  completely.  In  the  past, 
members  of  our  fishing  industry  have 
had  to  bear  the  entire  cost  for  inspec- 
tion of  their  products. 

Criticism  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  quality,  reliability  and  consistency 
of  the  fisheries  inspection  program. 
This  amendment  would  load  to  a 
better,  more  uniform  and  meaningful 
inspection  program  for  fish,  thereby 
increasing  the  level  of  consumer  confi- 
dence. 

The  $250,000  of  additional  appro- 
priation I  seek  is  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Trible.  This  money  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  devel- 
op—along with  private  industry  and 
the  educational  community— a  proto- 
tvpe  'fish  washing'  machine. 

Scientists  from  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  Stale  University, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science, 
and  private  industry,  have  demon- 
strated that  a  hand-held  device  which 
spravs  a  jet  of  pressurized  water  can 
blast  the  bacteria  off  of  fresh  fish  and 
increase  the  shelf  life  to  13  to  17  days. 
If  this  device  can  be  enlarged  so  it 
would  be  feasible  in  our  large  commer- 
cial fish  processing  plants,  then  fresh 
American  salt  water  fish  would 
become  widely  available  in  inland  mar- 
kets and  our  ability  to  export  this 
fresh  product  could  increase  dramati- 
cally. 

In  addition.  $200,000  is  included  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Weicker  for 
the  NOAA  undersea  research  program. 
The  funds  would  be  used  to  enhance 
the  current  program  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands by  transferring  an  existing  facili- 
ty to  that  location.  The  expansion  of 
this  operation  should  result  in  impor- 
tant ocean  research  opportunities  for 
a  modest  cost. 

Senators  Hollings  and  Huddleston 
have  also  requested  $116,000  to  adjust 
for  inflation  in  'he  National  Weather 
Service  weather  radio  program.  These 
funds  will  not  result  in  a  program  en- 
hancement, but  will  simply  hold  the 
program  harmless. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment 
totals  $31,666,000.  However,  of  that 
total.  $30,400,000  represents  formal 
budget  amendments  submitted  by  the 
administration.  Therefore.  I  can  give  it 
my  full  support  and  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  Mr.  Evans  and  I 
propose  will  provide  $2.5  million  for 
the  salmon  vessel  buy-back  program  in 
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Washington  State.  The  Salmon  and 
Steelhead  Conservation  and  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1980  authorized  $37.5  mil 
lion  over  5  years  to  purchase  commer- 
cial and  charter  fishing  vessels,  gear, 
and  licenses  from  those  Washington 
.salmon  fishermen  who  wished  to  leave 
the  fishery.  The  program  was  intend- 
ed to  reduce  the  salmon  fishing  fleet 
by  30  percent. 

This  action  was  necessary  because  of 
the  so-called  Boldt  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  1974.  The  court 
ruled  that  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  granted  50  percent  of 
the  harvestable  catch  of  salmon  in 
Washington  waters  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  tribes' 
take  was  roughly  5  percent  of  the  total 
catch. 

The  court's  interpretation  of  the 
treaties  was  completely  unanticipated. 
Salmon  fishermen  who  had  invested 
heavily  in  vessels  and  gear  in  good 
faith  suddenly  found  that  the  number 
of  salmon  available  to  them  had  been 
cut  in  half.  The  Federal  Government 
brought  this  cause  of  action  and  the 
Federal  courts  ruled  in  their  favor. 
The  buy-back  program  was  designed  to 
help  overcome  the  dislocations  caused 
by  this  unforeseeable  Federal  action. 

Congress  appropriated  $2.5  million 
for  buy  back  in  each  of  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program.  Because  of  these 
modest  sums,  the  salmon  fleet  was  re- 
duced by  only  2  percent  annually. 
However,  the  salmon  catch  potential 
was  reduced  by  7  percent  annually,  be- 
cause the  program  targeted  large  pro- 
ducers first.  The  State  of  Washington, 
which  administers  the  program  sub- 
ject to  the  audit  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  imposed  a  moratorium 
on  the  issuance  of  new  licenses  for 
salmon  fishing,  so  every  buy  back  is  a 
net  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fleet. 

Although  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  contains  $2.5  million  for  the  buy- 
back  program,  the  Senate  bill  contains 
no  funds  at  all  for  this  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  is  so  serious 
that  buy-back  funding  should  be  in- 
creased, rather  than  decreased. 

The  salmon  fishing  industry  in 
Washington  is  in  desperate  straits. 
The  total  salmon  catch  this  year  is 
less  than  one-third  of  last  year's  catch, 
possibly  due  to  the  effects  of  El  Nino, 
a  warm  water  phenomenon  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Salmon  fishermen  face  agonizing  di- 
lemmas. Many  of  them  want  to  leave 
the  business,  but  there  is  no  market 
for  their  vessels  in  the  area.  Some 
salmon  fishermen  have  moved  further 
out  to  sea.  often  in  heavy  weather,  in 
search  of  fish,  and  have  paid  for  this 
risk  taking  with  their  lives.  Others 
have  moved  on  to  C.  ^  jn  and  Alaska 
fishing  grounds,  aggravating  the  de- 
pleted fisheries  in  those  areas. 

The  salmon  fishermen  once  believed 
that    the    buy-back    program    would 


greatly  alleviate  their  difficult  situa- 
tion. They  have  been  disillusioned  by 
the  meager  sums  appropriated  thus 
far.  Now.  when  the  salmon  fishermen 
face  rock  bottom,  is  not  the  time  to 
stop  this  critically  needed  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  $2.5  million  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment  would  pur- 
chase about  200  salmon  fishing  vessels 
in  this  fiscal  year.  It  will  help  fulfill  a 
Federal  promise  to  an  industry  that 
badly  needs  our  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  eloquent  letter  from  a 
constituent  showing  the  impact  of  the 
court  decisions  and  the  desperate  need 
for  the  buy-back  program  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vashon.  Wash..  September  20.  1983. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  One  of  my  best 
friend.s  went  down  with  his  boat  last  week. 
It  was  dark -two  a.m.— and  windy  when 
other  commercial  salmon  fishermen  in  the 
area  heard  his  deckhand  put  out  a  call  for 
help  on  the  radio,  saying  they  were  sinking. 
No  trace  has  been  found  at  the  position  he 
gave. 

We  don't  know  if  Gary  collided  with  some- 
thing—ho wa.s  running  toward  port  at  the 
time  or  was  capsized  by  the  rough  seas. 
What  we  do  know  is  he  had  been  over  fifty 
miles  off  shore  fishing  for  tuna  in  his  com- 
paratively small  boat— something  that 
common  .sense  would  dictate  he  had  no  busi- 
ness doing  this  time  of  year. 

We  offshore  salmon  trollers  aren't  blind 
to  the  dangers  involved  in  our  fishery.  Usu- 
ally when  someone  we  know  loses  their 
boat,  or  their  life,  it's  an  occasion,  certainly 
for  .sadness,  but  not  for  complaint.  We  rec- 
ognize the  risk  goes  with  the  territory. 

Lately,  however,  its  come  to  seem  that 
there's  more  risk  than  territory.  Our  .season 
has  been  regulated  down  to  one  of  laugh- 
ably short  duration:  further  gear  and  catch 
restrictions  make  It  impo.ssjble  to  make  a 
living  in  a  normal  manner.  We  are  forced  to 
abandon  caution  and  go  to  lengths  that  for- 
merly would  have  seemed  unreasonable, 
and.  in  fact,  still  do.  This  is  why  I  and  many 
of  my  friends  have  been  taking  chances  we 
shouldn't  have  been  taking— in  a  bid  for  sur- 
vival in  the  profession  we've  devoted  the 
better  part  of  our  lives  to  learning. 

The  fact  is  we  are  being  regulated  off  the 
ocean.  Reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  First, 
we  have  the  potential  to  catch  enough  fish 
to  endanger  runs  already  weakened  by 
damage  to  their  spawning  environment. 
Having  an  interest  in  the  future,  we  are 
aware  that  efforts  to  repair  the  rivers  would 
be  futile  without  such  corollary  regulation. 
r.:id  we  support  it.  But  because  of  the 
.second  reason  the  regulations  go  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  simply  to  preserve  the 
fishery.  Indian  fishermen  several  years  ago 
through  a  treaty  interpretation  In  federal 
court  won  the  right  to  catch  fifty  percent  of 
Washington's  .salmon.  Since  then  non- 
Indian  trollers.  who  have  been  participants 
in  the  fishery  for  over  fifty  years  and  who.se 
average  annual  catch  of  coho.  to  lake  one 
species  as  a  typical  example,  averaged  over 
500.000  fish,  have  had  their  share  regulated 
increasingly  downward.  This  year  we  were 
allowed  a  quota  of  20.000  fish— barely  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  our  normal  share. 

The  government  thus  has  barred  one 
group  of  citizens  from  its  livelihood  in  favor 


of  another  group.  Whether  the  reasons  un- 
derlying this  action— injustices  suffered  by 
the  Indians;  destruction  of  their  livelihood- 
justify  it  morally  or  legally,  is  moot:  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  it.  But  that  this 
discriminatory  action  has  been  taken  with- 
out providing  compensation  to  the  disen- 
franchised group  can  be  nothing  other  than 
unjust. 

I've  been  trolling  since  I  was  twenty-two— 
over  twelve  .vears.  Gary  started  a  year  earli- 
er: in  fact,  he  Introduced  me  to  the  business. 
Most  of  our  colleagues  have  a  similarly 
large  portion  of  their  lives  wrapped  up  in 
the  troll  fishery.  Gary,  through  careful 
maintenance  and  repair,  had  fished  the 
same  forty-year-old  boat  for  ten  years  He'd 
had  to  put  a  new  engine  in  this  year— I 
know  he  was  worried  about  making  pay- 
ments on  it.  Yet.  old  as  his  was.  many  boats 
in  less  seaworthy  condition  are  fishing  for 
tuna  this  year  after  a  futile  try  at  making  a 
living  on  salmon. 

For  many  of  us.  our  boats  are  the  most 
tangible  thing  we  have  to  show  for  our 
years  of  effort.  Cut  off  from  the  salmon 
fishery  by  the  season  we're  now  allotted, 
the  boats  are  near  worthle.ss.  The  time  and 
energy  we  invested  in  learning  our  profes- 
sion is  wasted.  The  government  has  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  us. 

If  this  is  really  the  way  It  has  to  be:  If  the 
U.S.  government,  through  its  courts,  judges 
the  non-Indian  troll  fishery  to  be  unviable, 
where  is  the  compensation  for  the  living 
we're  being  denied''  The  Magnuson  Act  of 
1980.  tiesldes  facilitating  fisheries  enhance- 
ment and  management,  authorized  a  buy- 
back  program  to  reduce  non-Indian  fishing 
effort  and  provide  economic  assistance  to 
those  fishermen  who  would  be  displaced.  As 
set  up.  the  program  is  a  sham— only  a  few- 
over-capitalized  trollers  who  qualified  in  the 
early  stages  received  any  real  benefit.  As 
funded,  the  trollers'  part  of  the  program 
runs  at  a  trickle  whereby  only  about  forty 
licenses  or  boats  can  be  processed  a  year, 
out  of  thou.sands.  We  deserve  more  than 
this  lip  .service. 

Surely  it's  not  selfish  of  us  to  expect  .some 
return  on  our  investment  of  years  of  effort. 
Surely  it's  only  fair  that  the  entity  which 
denies  us  our  livelihood  should  provide  us 
with  the  means  to  find  a  new  one.  And.  fi- 
nally, surely  it's  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
such  compensation  to  come  before,  not 
after,  more  of  us  go  under,  be  it  economical- 
ly—or literally. 

In  hope  of  your  assistance, 

Richard  Bard. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Hollings  and  I  planned  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  maintain  tne 
weather  radio  program  of  the  National 
Oceanic  Atmospheric  Administration, 
but  the  necessary  funds  are  included 
in  the  overall  NOAA  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Stevens. 

Recently.  NOAA  advised  the  opera- 
tors of  the  weather  radio  program  of  a 
funding  shortfall  that  would  require 
the  program  to  be  operated  at  current 
levels  because  the  President's  budget 
did  not  include  provision  for  the 
$116,300  adjustment  to  base  required 
to  maintain  the  existing  NWR  pro- 
gram level.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store the  $116,000.  Without  this  addi- 
tional  amount,  some  of  the   325  sta- 


tions, in  the  NWR  network  would  have 
to  be  shut  down,  and  broadcasting 
would  have  to  be  cut  back  on  others. 
Our  farmers,  in  particular,  would  be 
impacted  by  any  loss  of  NWR  .service. 
As  the  Senators  will  recall,  coopera- 
tive agreements  have  been  e.stablished 
with  a  number  of  States  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  NWR  broad- 
cast stations.  Thirteen  cooperative 
agreements  for  approximately  70 
broadcast,  who  are  State  employees, 
rather  than  Federal,  are  currently  in 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  but 
necessary  amount  to  maintain  a  vital 
service  to  the  American  agricultural 
industry  as  well  as  the  gpneral  citizens 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate Senator  Stevens  incorporat- 
ing in  his  omnibus  amendment  the 
$116,000  that  Senator  Huddleston  and 
I  sought  to  maintain  the  weather 
radio  program  of  the  National  Oceanic 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

The  vice  president  of  South  Carolina 
Educational  Television  recent y  alerted 
me  to  a  funding  shortfall  in  the  NOAA 
weather  radio  (NWR)  program.  NOAA 
has  verified  that  the  President's 
budget  did  not  include  provision  for 
the  $116,300  adjustment  to  base  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  existing  NWR 
program  level.  Without  this  additional 
amount,  .some  of  the  325  stations  in 
the  NWR  network  would  have  to  be 
shut  down,  and  broadcasting  would 
have  to  be  cut  back  on  others. 

As  the  Senators  will  recall,  coopera- 
tive agreements  have  been  established 
with  a  number  of  States  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  NWR  broad- 
cast stations.  Thirteen  cooperative 
agreements  for  approximately  70 
broadcast  personnel,  who  are  State 
employees,  rather  than  Federal,  are 
currently  in  effect. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  al- 
lowed an  overall  5  percent  budget  in- 
crease for  the  next  fi.scal  year  and  the 
level  funding  prescribed  by  OMB  will 
leave  South  Carolina  Educational  Tel- 
evision $6,100  short  of  being  able  to 
meet  their  current  commitment  to 
NWR. 

As  one  of  the  first  States  in  the 
Nation  to  broadcast  NOAA's  weather 
service.  South  Carolina  has  been  very 
proud  of  our  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram. South  Carolina  ETV  operates 
seven  locations  for  NOAA  weather 
service  and  their  in-kind  contribution 
is  $29,400  annually.  In  addition,  they 
are  respon-sible  for  all  the  mainte- 
nance of  equipment.  Unless  the  addi- 
tional $6,100  in  funds  is  received,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  South  Carolina  to 
lay  off  one  employee  and  cut  back  on 
the  broadcast  hours. 

According  to  information  supplied 
by  NOAA.  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Minneso- 
ta, Mississippi.  Mi-ssouri,  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Okla- 


homa. Pennsylvania,  Tcnne.ssee, 
Texas.  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  similarly  impacted  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $2,000  up  to 
SI2.400. 

By  including  this  additional  $116,000 
in  Senator  Stevens'  amendment,  the 
NOAA  weather  radio  program  will  be 
maintained  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt. 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Commerce, 
Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies.    Committee  on   Appropria- 
tions. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Paul:  The  Senate  will  consider  the 
fiscal  year   1984   Commerce.  State.  Justice 
Appropriations    bill    soon.    I   strongly    urge 
that  the  Senate  include  the  recently  submit- 
ted LANDSAT  and  NEXRAD  amendments 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  bill.  Successful  con- 
tinuation of  LANDSAT  and  completion  of 
the    Weather    Service's     Next     Generation 
Weather    Radar    ( NEXRAD >    program    are 
very  important  both  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's mission  and  for  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  These  amendments  are  essential 
to  maintain  the  programs  now    and  avoid 
higher  costs  later. 

We  need  an  amendment  of  S20.4  million  to 
launch  LANDSAT  D  prime  in  February 
1984,  rather  than  a  year  later  as  previously 
planned,  due  to  system  failures  in  the  cur- 
rent LANDSAT  4  .satellite.  Because  of  these 
failures,  LANDSAT  4  will  probably  be  out  of 
operation  in  a  few  months.  If  the  launch 
were  delayed  until  next  year,  maintenance 
of  the  ground  system  would  cost  $20  million 
even  though  no  products  were  being  pro- 
duced. Our  most  practical  and  responsible 
course  is  to  ensure,  through  a  February 
1984  launch,  that  we  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  LANDSAT  system. 

The  $10  million  amendment  for  NEXRAD 
is  required  to  continue  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  amendment  will  carry  out 
the  validation  contracts  based  on  the  con- 
tractors' estimated  costs  and  support  the 
full  validation  program.  If  the  funds  are  not 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  apropria- 
tion.  contractors  will  have  to  stop  work  for 
at  least  9-10  months.  The  overall  program 
will  be  delayed  by  at  least  a  year,  increasing 
outyear  costs  by  $60  to  $85  million.  We  have 
made  substantial  progress  towards  develop- 
ing the  NEXRAD  radar.  This  more  accu- 
rate, reliable  system  will  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  improved  tornado  and 
.severe  storm  warnings.  We  must  not  allow 
the  NEXRAD  effort  to  .stop  next  year. 

While  I  recognize  the  concerns  caused  by 
the  submission  of  budget  amendments  at 
this  time  it  is  critical  that  we  continue  the 
LANDSAT  and  NEXRAD  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  urgently  ask  your  support 
to  provide  the  funds  to  continue  them  in 
the  Senate  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Secreta  ry  of  Commerce. 
Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President.    I 
support    the    ainendment    offered    by 
Senator  Rudman  to  H.R.  3222.  a  bill  to 


make  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice.  Commerce, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  .vear 
ending  September  30.  1984.  My  par- 
ticular interest  with  this  amendment 
is  the  earmarking  of  $200,000  to  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing undersea  research  capabilities. 
This  increase  in  funding  would  spe- 
cifically benefit  NOAA's  undersea  re- 
search program  operating  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. Since  1978.  NOAA  has  main- 
tained an  ongoing  science  program 
using  the  undersea  habitat  Hydrolab. 
off  the  coast  of  St.  Croix.  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands.  This  facility  makes  use  of  a 
unique  diving  technique  known  as 
saturation  diving,  an  extremely  valua- 
ble technique  for  the  marine  scientist. 
This  type  of  diving  literally  allows  the 
marine  scientist  to  live  and  work  on 
the  ocean  floor.  The  ongoing  research 
conducted  by  scientists  using  Hydrolab 
would  be  impossible  to  conduct  using 
more  conventional  research  tech- 
niques. 

Although  NOAA  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  in  maintaining  an  excel- 
lent science  program  using  Hydrolab, 
there  are  a  number  of  shortcomings 
inherent  in  the  system.  A  relatively 
shallow-  operating  depth  and  lack  of 
mobility  are  the  two  major  drawbacks. 
What  is  needed  is  a  system  that  is 
mobile  and  has  a  greater  depth  capa- 
bility. Such  a  system,  the  Aegir.  exists 
but  is  currently  inoperable.  The 
$200,000  to  be  made  available  would 
enable  NOAA  to  transport  this  system 
and  associated  support  equipment 
from  Hawaii  to  the  ongoing  program 
in  St.  Croix.  Providing  this  additional 
funding  should  not  be  viewed  as  the 
final  step  but  rather  as  the  vital  next 
step  in  supporting  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  ocean  research. 

To  realize  the  tremendous  potential 
of  putting  man  on  the  ocean  floor  to 
conduct  research,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  related  work  of  the  deep  submersi- 
ble Alvin.  The  discovery  of  and  subse- 
quent research  on  the  hot  water  vents 
and  associated  marine  life  in  the  Pacif- 
ic is  one  of  the  most  important  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  century.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  this  work 
was  not  accomplished  overnight,  it 
took  years  of  work  and  continued  Fed- 
eral support.  In  many  respects,  the  re- 
search performed  at  the  Hydrolab  fa- 
cility closely  parallels  the  work  done 
by  Alvin  and  the  research  may  lead  to 
discoveries  equally  as  exciting. 

Much  like  the  other  sciences,  there 
are  few  guaranteed  short-term  bene- 
fits in  marine  research.  A  long-term 
commitment  is  required  to  assure  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  some  very  press- 
ing and  difficult  questions.  To  effec- 
tively study  the  oceans  and  realize 
their  full  potential,  our  research  ap- 
proach must  be  as  varied  as  possible 
and  receive  adequate  Federal  funding. 
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The  expansion  of  NOAA  s  undersea  re- 
search activities  in  the  Caribbean  and 
establishment  of  the  Aegir  as  a  work- 
ing system  would  greatly  enhance  our 
undersea  research  capabilities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  Mr  President,  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Stevens' 
amendment,  which  at  my  request  in- 
cludes $250,000  to  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  prototype  fish- 
washing  machine  for  commercial  use. 

Historically,  the  distribution  of  fresh 
fish  from  our  Atlantic.  Pacific,  Arctic 
and  Gulf  coasts  has  been  restricted  to 
local  and  regional  markets,  with  only 
limited  distribution  in  the  inland  areas 
of  America  and  in  foreign  countries. 

This  limited  distribution  is  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  customer  demand:  rather 
it  is  due  to  the  short  shelf-life  of  4  to  6 
days  for  this  fresh  fish.  This  short 
shelf-life  is  caused  by  the  bacteria 
which  clings  to  fresh  fish  causing 
spoilage.  If  this  problem  could  be 
solved,  inland  markets  would  open 
overnight. 

In  1979,  a  midwest  food  retailer  de- 
cided to  merchandise  fish  as  a  major 
commodity  within  its  retail  meats  divi- 
sion. Studies  conducted  by  its  market- 
ing personnel  have  shown  that  the 
mid-  and  south-west  contains  one  of 
the  largest  unsatisfied  markets  for 
fresh,  unfrozen  fish  in  the  country 
and  that  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a  high-quality  product.  However, 
because  of  the  distance  and  handling 
required  to  market  fresh  fish  in  inland 
areas  successfully,  a  9-day  minimum 
shelf-life  is  required. 

One  major  food  retailer  estimates 
that  it  can  sell  700,000  pounds  of  fresh 
coastal  fish  in  its  Houston  division 
alone  if  the  shelf  life  could  be  in- 
creased. 

A  process  has  now  been  developed 
which  can  increase  the  shelf-life  to  13 
to  17  days.  This  simple  process  merely 
requires  a  highly  pressurized  blast  of 
water  on  each  fish,  which  washes 
away  the  bacteria. 

This  process  has  been  developed  by 
scientists  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Marine  Science, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  the  Mid-At- 
lantic Fisheries  Development  Founda- 
tion, the  Virginia  Seafood  Council  and 
private  industry.  They  have  achieved 
positive  results  using  a  small  hand- 
held fish-washing  device. 

The  key  at  this  time  is  to  develop 
and  build  a  prototype  fish-washing 
machine  which  will  be  commercially 
feasible  in  our  large  fish  processing 
plants.  The  groups  working  on  this 
process  have  raised  and  spent  approxi- 
mately $300,000  in  the  past  18  months 
and  they  have  made  impressive 
progress. 

This  $250,000  amendment  will  allow 
this  work  to  continue.  Those  who  have 


developed  this  technology  are  confi- 
dent that  $250,000  will  be  sufficient  to 
develop  a  prototype  machine  for  com- 
mercial use. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  officials  believe  that 
this  washing  technology  has  great 
merit.  It  is  our  intention  that  this 
$250,000  be  provided  as  a  grant  to 
tho.se  developing  the  technology  and 
that  NOAA  work  closely  with  this 
group  to  develop  and  build  a  proto- 
type. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  a  one 
time  only  amendment,  which  is  justi- 
fied by  the  progress  in  the  fish-wash- 
ing technology  in  the  past  few 
months.  I  do  not  believe  that  addition- 
al Federal  funds  will  be  necessary; 
however,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  those 
developing  the  technology  should  seek 
funding  through  the  regular  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  grant  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
permit  the  development  of  what  the 
business  community  calls  high  risk, 
high  payoff  technology.  Developing  a 
fish-washing  machine  is  too  costly  for 
any  one  company  in  private  industry; 
however,  if  one  is  developed  and  is 
commercially  feasible,  the  potential 
benefit  to  our  fishing,  fish-processing, 
and  food-retailing  sectors  is  great. 
This  is  a  legitimate  area  for  Federal 
assistance,  and  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 

I  ask  that  a  newspaper  article  about 
this  fish-washing  process  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Fish  Washing  Idea  Excites  an  Industry 
(By  Jean  McNair> 

Hampton.  VA.-Fish  processors  are  work- 
ing on  a  method  to  clean  fish  with  a  high- 
pre.s.sure  shower  that  would  keep  the  catch 
from  spoiling  for  up  to  three  weeks  and 
opt>n  up  distant  markets  to  fresh  seafood. 

"This  project  .  .  .  will  probably  turn  this 
industry  around  100  percent  as  far  as 
having  available  a  much  larger  market  area 
than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past  for  fresh 
fish."  .said  Charles  R.  Amory.  president  of 
L.D.  Amory  Co..  a  Hampton  fish  processor. 

Fish  washing  is  not  unusual.  Fish  are  gen- 
erally placed  in  water  tanks  as  they  come 
off  the  boat,  mainly  to  wash  away  ice  used 
in  packing.  Researches  have  found  that 
washing  the  fish  with  a  spray  of  fresh  chlor 
inated  or  salted  water  can  keep  them  from 
spoiling  for  up  to  three  weeks  instead  of  the 
three  to  five  days  that  fresh  fish  typically 
remain  edible. 

Amorys  firm  and  Empire  Pish  Co.  of 
Gloucester,  Mass..  are  testing  fish-washing 
techniques  developed  by  researchers  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  Slate  Uni 
verslty  in  Blacksburg.  By  holding  a  fish  by 
the  tail  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  washing  it 
wUh  a  high-pressure  sprayer.  Virginia  Tech 
food  technologist  George  J.  Flick  found  he 
could  clean  away  the  bacteria  that  can 
cause  spoilage. 

The  problem  is  building  a  machine  that 
will  do  the  job  quickly  and  effectively  for 
large  volumes  of  fish.  Flick  said  he  envisions 
a  machine  that  would  move  the  fish  along  a 


conveyor  belt  while  it  is  sprayed  from  above 
and  below  three  times. 

Flick  recently  secured  $25,000  from  the 
Peninsula  Ports  Authority  of  Virginia  to 
build  a  prototype  fish  washer.  About 
$300,000.  from  private  industry,  the  non- 
profit Mid-Atlantic  Fisheries  Development 
Foundation  and  VPI.  has  been  spent  on  the 
research  project  since  it  started  in  April 
1982. 

II  s  difficult  to  guess  how  much  a  fish- 
washing  maching  would  cost,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  be  expensive.  Flick  and  Amory 
.said. 

Pish  washing  is  not  the  only  technique  re- 
searchers are  considering  to  preserve  fish. 
Lowering  the  temperature  in  the  cutting 
room  to  40  or  50  degrees  would  keep  the 
fish  fresh  longer,  but  Amory  said  he  ques- 
tioned whether  people  can  work  in  a  room 
that  cold. 

Whatever  the  method,  the  researchers  say 
its  a  good  time  for  advances  in  the  seafood 
industry.  "The  public  has  become  more  in- 
formed and  more  aware  of  cholesterol  prob- 
lems, protein,  low-fat  foods."  Amory  said. 
"Seafood,  fish  in  particular,  is  just  about  at 
the  top  of  the  list  as  far  as  high  protein,  low 
fat,  low  cholesterol  diet  does." 

Still,  an  average  American  eats  77  pounds 
of  beef  in  a  year.  59  pounds  of  pork.  53 
pounds  of  chicken  and  only  12  pounds  of 
fish.  Amory  .says  one  reason  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  fish  fresh. 

The  Kroger  Co..  a  Cincinnati-based  super- 
market chain  supporting  the  fish-washing 
research,  estimates  it  could  sell  700.000 
pounds  of  fresh  Virginia  fish  per  week  in  its 
Houston  division  alone.  Amory  said. 

Thomas  Morris,  sales  manager  for  Empire 
Pish  Co.,  .said  his  firm  already  sells  fresh 
fish  in  the  Midwest,  but  improved  process- 
ing methods  could  greatly  expand  the 
market  Right  now  there's  more  frozen 
than  fresh  fish  being  sold  in  the  Midwest," 
he  said.  "The  potential  there  for  expanding 
is  tremendous." 

Improving  seafood  processing  with  expen- 
sive equipment  will  not  lower  fish  prices,  at 
least  in  the  short  term.  Amory  said.  "What 
we  are  doing  is  not  going  to  make  the  fish 
less  expensive.  It's  going  to  make  them  a 
little  more  expensive."  he  said.  "But  it's 
going  to  make  them  available  to  millions  of 
people  they're  not  now  available  to." 

In  the  long  run.  .seafood  prices  could  de- 
cline, he  said.  An  expanded  seafood  market 
would  inspire  watermen  to  bring  m  bigger 
catches  and  a  larger  supply  could  lower 
prices.  Now  watermen  don't  bother  catching 
some  fish,  he  said,  because  they  know  proc- 
essors cant  sell  lhem.» 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  1 
ri.se  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  further  funds  to 
transfer  the  operation  or  management 
of  our  civil  remote  sensing  network.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
that  this  ill-conceived  propo.sal  will 
not  only  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
our  own  citizens  who  u.se  this  data,  but 
would  also  .seriously  jeopardize  a  range 
of  international  agreements  and  obli- 
gations to  which  this  Nation  has  sub- 
.scribed.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  Government  operation  of  these  sys- 
tems has  been  that  any  data  would  be 
freely  and  equally  available.  This  criti- 
cal policy  would  be  jeopardized  by  the 
commercialization    of     both     Landsat 


and  Metsat.  I  am  also  troublt  d  b.\  ihe 
prospect  that  an  outside  contractor 
may  elect  to  terminate  essential  .serv- 
ices to  our  farmers  should  they  prove 
to  be  financially  unattractive. 

I  find  it  particularly  disturbing  that 
t)if  administration  has  elected  to  move 
ah(  iid  with  this  proposal  at  this  lime. 
A  recent  study  released  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  concluded  that 
none  of  the  five  studies  conducted 
under  Federal  auspices  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  operating  these  satel- 
lite systems  on  a  commercial  basis  has 
provided  a  sufficient  basis  for  making 
a  sound  decision  in  this  matter.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commerce  Department 
projects  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  need  to  subsidize  a  future  con- 
tractor to  the  extent  of  providing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  a  period 
of  time  as  long  as  10  years  after  such  a 
transfer. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  already 
know,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  sole 
consumer  of  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  data  gathered  from  these  sys- 
tems. It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  where 
this  kind  of  information,  which  is  rou- 
tinely provided  to  farmers  at  little  or 
no  cost  at  present,  will  be  obtained 
after  transfer  or  what  level  of  costs 
would  be  involved.  Should  the  contrac- 
tor's costs  rise,  it  would  be  logical  to 
assume  that  the  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  also  increase. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  this 
body  agreed  to  prohibit  any  plan  to 
trarisfer  the  Metsat  system  unless  and 
until  a  comprehensive  plan  to  do  .so 
had  been  subtnitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Congress.  In  my  view  a  clear 
economic  and  operational  advantage 
must  be  evident  before  any  such  pro- 
posal is  agreed  to  by  the  Congress.  I 
fail  to  see  that  any  such  advantage  is 
indicated  by  any  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted up  to  this  point.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  analysis  of  this  question 
clearly  indicates  that  there  will  be  cer- 
tain increases  in  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition,  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  this  type  of  transfer  have 
not  been  adequately  addressed.  This 
Nation  has  consistently  advocated  an 
open  skies  policy  concerning  the  col- 
lection of  satellite  imagery,  and  we 
have  traditionally  inade  this  informa- 
tion available  to  any  parties  interested 
in  this  data.  It  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  we  would  allow  a  situation  to 
develop  wherein  the  United  Slates 
would  be  subsidizing  a  contractor  who 
may  elect  to  provide  geological  data  to 
a  developer  without  allowing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  in  which  the  re- 
sources are  located  equal  access  to  the 
same  information.  Any  move  which 
would  convert  freely-available  Govern- 
ment data  to  proprietary  information 
may  in  fact  be  contrary  to  our  inlcrna- 
tional  agreements  and  create  further 


conflicts  for  our  diplomatic  initiatives 
in  developing  areas. 

In  my  view,  the  compelling  reasons 
which  motivated  the  Congress  to  re- 
strict this  proposal  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  remain  \alid  consider- 
ations now  and  are  sufficiently  com- 
pelling to  prohibit  any  further  fund- 
ing for  this  proposal.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  group  of  amendments 
has  been  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 
Mr  LAXALT.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2392)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mi  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Hollings  and  myself  in 
relation  to  regional  information  shar- 
ing svstems. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lax  ALT),  the  chairman  of  our 
Commerce.  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  the 
comments  in  our  report  with  regard  to 
the  regional  information  sharing  sys- 
tems (RISS).  I  know  that  our  chair- 
man shares  my  interest  in  the  multi- 
State  intelligence  groups  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  S9. 990.000  recommended 
in  the  bill. 

In  the  Southeastern  area  of  our 
countrv,  this  concept  of  sharing  intel- 
ligence of  criminal  activities  between 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Regional  Organized 
Crime  Information  Center  (ROCIC). 
Chief  .J  Preston  'Pete  "  Strom  of  the 
South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
vision iSLED)  as  well  as  scores  of 
other  members  of  ROCIC  have  let  me 
know  of  the  valuable  .services  provided 
by  ROCIC  in  combating  career  and 
ti-aveling  criminals  in  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States. 

Since  we  issued  our  report.  I  have 
spoken  with  Chief  Strom  and  Lt. 
Waller  G.  Powell  of  SLED  as  well  as 
various  Senators  from  other  South- 
eastern Slates  served  ,by  ROCIC. 
There  is  full  agreement  with  that  part 
of  the  report  that  directs  a  General 
Accounting  Office  management  audit 
of  the  seven  multislate  projects.  The 
director  of  ROCIC  has  long  urged  a 
review  of  their  activities  by  competent 
auditors  outside  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  However,  there  is  a  great  con- 
cern about  the  directions  given  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  restrict  RISS 


programs  from  providing  funds  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  purchase  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation, and  with  the  view  that  these 
programs  should  be  limited  to  analyz- 
ing and  di.sseminating  information. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  infor- 
mation function  is  the  most  important 
activity  of  the  multistate  projects,  the 
other  services  of  these  organizations 
aid  and  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement  agencies   in   gathering  the 
high-quality  information  which   is  in 
turn    referred   to    in   the   projects   for 
analysis     and     dissemination.     These 
services  include  the  provision  of  funds 
to  pay  well-placed  informants  in  multi- 
juri.sdictional     criminal     conspiracies, 
and  in  certain  cases,  to  purchase  evi- 
dence and  services  to  assist  in  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  investigation  which  leads 
to  the  gathering  of  vital  criminal  in- 
formation. Mr.  William  M.  Bekurs,  Jr., 
the  director  of  ROCIC.  has  assured  me 
that  funds  are  made  available  for  pur- 
chase of  information  or  for  drug  buys 
only  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is 
necessary   to   a   criminal   investigation 
and  certified  that  the  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

Ina.smuch  as  the  committee  has  di- 
rected the  GAO  to  evaluate  the  man- 
agement of  these  projects,  I  would  ask 
our  chairman  if  he  would  agree  that 
these  restrictions  on  these  projects  be 
deferred  until  after  we  have  the  re- 
sults of  the  GAO  audits  and  the  op- 
portunitv  to  review  the  activities  of 
these  projects.  ROCIC  and  the  other 
multistate  projects  are  certainly  aware 
of  the  committee's  concerns,  but  my 
conversation  with  Chief  Strom  as  well 
as  Mr.  Bekurs  indicates  that  we  may 
be  going  too  far.  They  believe  that  the 
GAO  audits  will  sustain  their  conten- 
tion that  the  other  services  provided 
by  these  projects  are  vital  support 
fijnctions  which  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  information. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  As  our  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  indicated,  I. 
too,  have  had  a  longstanding  interest 
in  the  multistate  intelligence  projects. 
That  support  is  well  demonstrated  in 
the  report.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, on  the  other  hand,  has  not  shared 
the  enthusiasm  that  Senators  Hol- 
lings. DeConcini.  Rudman,  Cochran, 
myself,  and  many  others  have  in  these 
programs. 

Our  ranking  minority  member  sug- 
gests that  we  may  have  jumped  to  a 
conclusion  before  we  have  the  results 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audits.  On  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  will  join  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
Attornev  General  directing  that  the 
RISS  programs  not  be  further  restrict- 
ed as  called  for  in  the  report.  We  will 
look  at  GAO  studies  when  they  are 
completed  and  determine  if  anything 
further  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  help,  which 
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further  evidences  his  solid  support  of 
strong  law  enforcement  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Mr  LAXALT.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  for  the  Record  addi- 
tional colloquy  between  Senator  Rol- 
lings and  myself  relating  to  NWS 
public  service  community  liaison  staff- 
ing. 

Mr.  HoLLl.NUS  .Mr  President,  the 
budget  for  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice proposed  the  elimination  of  26 
public  service  and  community  liaison 
staff  positions  in  25  NWS  offices. 
When  our  distinguished  chairman  and 
I  reviewed  the  budget  and  developed 
our  recommendations,  we  agreed  with 
this  propo.sal. 

Generally  speaking,  I  still  endorse 
this  reduction.  However.  Representa- 
tives Britt  and  Neal  of  North  Caroli- 
na have  both  brought  to  my  attention 
the  particular  impact  of  this  reduction 
at  Greensboro,  N.C.  They  correctly 
noted  that  we  focu.sed  on  cutting  those 
positions  not  involved  in  forecasting. 
Among  the  25  stations  targeted  for 
cuts,  the  Greensboro  and  one  other 
are  the  only  ones  that  send  up  an 
upper  air  balloon  for  recording  upper 
air  data,  which  is  u.sed  to  develop  na- 
tional forecast  information.  Also,  the 
Greensboro  station  has  suffered  staff 
cuts  over  the  years.  In  1964.  there 
were  15  employees:  in  1981.  10;  and  in 
1982.  the  staff  was  reduced  to  9.  The 
proposed  cut  for  Greensboro  cannot 
be  ab.sorbed  without  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  informed  that 
this  involves  the  re.storation  of  one  po- 
sition and  $31,000.  This  office  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  public  service  and 
severe  weather  warnings  for  Winston- 
Salem  and  High  Point,  as  well  as 
Greensboro  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. This  further  reduction  at  Greens- 
boro will  significantly  reduce  the 
transmittal  of  important  weather  in- 
formation to  all  the  citizens  of  this 
area,  particularly  farmers.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  situation  with  our  chair- 
man, and  I  believe  he  agrees  that  a 
further  reduction  at  Greensboro  must 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  about  Greens- 
boro. I  have  also  spoken  with  Repre- 
sentative Regula  of  Ohio  who  has  a 
similar  problem  at  the  Akron  office. 
The  unique  situation  of  both  of  these 
offices  was  not  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion previously  or  our  report  would 
likely  have  made  allowance  for  them. 

I  agree  that  further  reductions  at 
these  two  locations  is  not  waranted.  I 
would  indicate  for  the  record  that  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration should  restore  two  posi- 
tions and  $62,000  to  the  public  service 
and  community  liai-son  program,  from 
the  more  than  $960,167,000  we  have 
recommended  for  their  operations,  re- 
search, and  facilities. 


Ml.  HuLl.i^<l..'^.  Ml.  I'l t-.^nit  Hi ,  uur  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  in  characteristic 
manner,  has  proposed  a  fair  solution 
to  the  problems  at  Greensboro  and 
Akron.  On  behalf  of  the  minority,  I 
join  him  in  this  modification  of  our 
report  and  in  stating  the  committees 
intent  that  NOAA  reallocate  two  posi- 
tions and  $62,000  to  maintain  the 
staffing  levels  at  these  two  locations. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3393 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  FTC  to  promulsate  final  rules  until 
the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission) 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 

propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2393. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  25.  add  the  following: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  ma.v  be  used 
to  promulgate  final  rules  under  section  18 
(a)(1)(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  -seq.)  until  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  has 
a  simple  purpose— to  encourage  pas- 
.sage  of  an  FTC  authorization  bill  this 
year.  For  too  long,  the  FTC  has  oper- 
ated without  an  authorization— the 
FTC  has  been  running  on  one  appro- 
priations bill  or  another  since  Septem- 
ber 1982.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  have  worked  hard 
to  secure  passage  of  an  authorization 
bill  this  year.  And  we  are  close.  Mr. 
President— a  bill  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  we  will  soon  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  cleared 
to  allow  floor  action  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Yet  the  HoiLse  has  again  reached  a 
stalemate  on  the  FTC.  and  is  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  floor,  .so  here  we  are 
again,  appropriating  money  for  an 
agency  that  is  not  authorized.  I  believe 
it  is  our  responsibility  here  in  the 
Senate  to  do  all  we  can  to  get  back  to 
the  way  things  are  suppo.sed  to  be.  and 
to  get  this  agency  authorized.  There- 
fore I  am  offering  this  amendment 
today,  which  would  simply  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  final  promul- 
gation of  rules  until  an  authorization 
bill  is  passed.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  amendment.  We  were  in 


a  similar  situation  back  in  1979.  and 
almost  identical  language  was  added  to 
the  FTC  appropriations  bill  in  an  at- 
tempt to  spur  action  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  As  a  result,  the  FTC  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1980  was  soon  signed  into 
law.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  try  this  kind 
of  language  again. 

THIS  amendment  WOULD  AFFECT  A  DOZEN 
PENDING  RULES 

The  Commission  has  rulemakings 
underway  in  such  diverse  areas  as  ant- 
acid ad\ertising  and  hearing  aids.  The 
amendment  would  not  force  work  in 
these  areas  to  grind  completely  to  a 
halt.  Commi.ssion  staff  could  continue 
compiling  reports  on  potential  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  these 
areas.  However,  final  promulgaton 
would  be  held  up  until  the  Congress 
has  had  a  chance  to  put  a  constitu- 
tional review  mechanism  into  place. 

The  rules  affected  are  tho.se  de- 
scribed in  the  Commission's  semiannu- 
al regulatory  agenda  which  appeared 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  17. 
1983.  They  are  the  proposed  rules  on: 

1   Antacid  Advertising. 

2.  Credit  Practices. 

3.  Eyeglasses  II. 

4.  Health  Spas. 

5.  Hearing  Aids. 

6.  Amending  the  Holder-in-Due  Course 
Rule. 

7.  Amending  the  Home  Insulation  Rule. 

8.  Mobile  Homes. 

9.  Vocatioal  Schools. 

10.  Protein  Supplements. 

11.  Standards. 

12.  Amending  the  Octance  Posting  Rule. 

CREDIT  PRACTICES  RULE 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
adopted  a  carefully  thought  out  rule 
which  will  bar  the  worst  forms  of 
credit  collection  practices  still  fol- 
lowed in  some  States.  The  FTCs  new- 
rule  will  prohibit  creditors  from  re- 
quiring debtors  to  sign  contracts 
which  take  away  their  right  to  their 
own  attorney,  waive  protections  under 
State  law  to  keep  basic  necessities,  and 
allow  wages  to  be  seized  without  a 
court  judgment.  In  addition,  the  rule 
will  in.sure  that  cosigners  know  their 
obligations,  that  consumers  do  not 
have  basic  necessities  such  as  dishes, 
clothing.  and  furniture— usually 
worthless  to  the  creditor— seized  with- 
out a  court  judgment,  and  that  con- 
sumers do  not  pay  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  late  fees  just  because  they  failed  to 
make  one  payment  on  time. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  rule  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  Commission 
members  appointed  by  the  last  three 
Presidents.  This  unanimous  approval 
strongly  indicates  that  the  rule  will 
provide  substantial  benefits  to  con- 
sumers without  placing  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  credit  industry. 
Thirteen  State  attorneys  general  filed 
a  statement  supporting  the  rule,  anfd 
no  State  spoke  against  it.  To  a  large 
extent  the  rule  was  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Commis- 


sion on  Consumer  Finance  in  1972  Al 
though  the  staff  recomm<n(dt'(i  a 
much  broader  rule,  the  Comn.i.s.sion 
rejected  a  number  of  provisions  and 
adopted  ones  which  made  the  most 
sense,  in  terms  of  helping  consumers 
without  disrupting  the  credit  market. 
I  firmly  believe  this  is  a  major  step 
toward  eliminating  the  remaining 
abuses  in  the  credit  industry  and  I 
congratulate  the  Commission  for  the 
thoughtful  and  careful  work  that  went 
into  their  decision. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  language  will 
spur  the  Hou.se  into  some  kind  of 
action,  and  we.  in  fact,  can  have  an 
FTC  authorization  bill  this  year.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  can  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  LAXALT  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  designed  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  from  promul- 
gating final  rules  until  the  agency  is 
authorized.  This  is  a  rather  unusual 
move,  as  we  all  know,  but  we  feel  that 
it  is  justified  by  the  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  leg- 
islative veto  over  FTC  regulations  has 
in  effect  been  ruled  unconstitutional. 
it  is  important  that  Congress  establish 
a  new  check  on  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  authorization  bill  on  the 
Senate  side  has  been  reported  from 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  I  fully 
expect  it  will  pass  this  session  with  a 
new.  constitutional  legislative  veto 
provision.  However,  to  protect  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress  until  that  date,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  suspend  the 
effect  of  any  new  rules  the  FTC  may 
issue.  All  other  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  remain  intact,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  FTC  Improve- 
ments Act  already  included  in  this  bill. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  an  issue  more 
properly  considered  by  the  authorizing 
committee:  however.  I  believe  this 
amendment  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  issue  of  the  legislative 
veto  without  the  possibility  of  unilat- 
eral action  by  the  FTC. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Prior  to  our  moving  formally  on 
that,  it  is  my  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  has  a  question  or  two 
to  propound  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

I  want  to  address  a  couple  of  clarifi- 
cation questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


On  tlTe  face  of  the  amendment,  it 
appears  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  there 
was  some  concern  about  the  authoriza- 
tion. a,s  the  chairman  pointed  out.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee with  oversight  over  the  FTC. 
assure  us  that  we  will  have  an  authori- 
zation for  the  FTC  in  law  before  Con- 
gress adjourns''  Can  he  at  least  tell  us 
what  his  projections  are? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  will  have  an  FTC  authori- 
zation bill  in  the  Senate.  We  are  very 
close  right  now  to  having  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  bring  it  up 
in  the  Senate.  Frankly,  there  is  very 
little  controversy  in  the  bill,  and  I 
think  it  will  pa.ss  relatively  easily. 

Mr.  Df-.CONCINI  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

If.  for  some  reason,  things  fall 
apart— they  do  that  around  here  every 
once  in  a  while— and  there  is  not  an 
FTC  authorization  in  place  when  Con- 
gress is  about  to  adjourn,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  agree  that  we 
should  take  action  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  resume  issuing  the  final 
rules  before  we  adjourn? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  necessary,  but  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  on  a  continuing  res- 
olution or  some  other  vechicle,  we 
could  correct  this  and  the  FTC  could 
operate.  I  hope  ihat.  as  in  1979  and 
1980,  this  action  will  spur  the  House 
into  action  and  that  we  will  have  an 
authorization  as  well  as  an  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  assurances 
and  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2393)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  w^hich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2394 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2394. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendiVient  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  •$78,507,000" 
and  insert  ■•$77.507.000';  and  on  page  3.  line 
4.  strike  $77,220,000"  and  insert 
■■$78,220,000". 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this 
arnendment  would  shift  $1  million 
originally  added  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  a  revision  of  the  Standard 
Industrial  Code  to  the  periodic  cen- 
suses and  programs  account.  These 
funds  are  more  properly  placed  in  the 
latter  account. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2394)  w^as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w'as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2395 

(Purpo.se:  To  pro\ide  $3,500,000  for  the 
Texarkana  Criminal  Justice  Facility) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  a.sk  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2395. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29  line  17  strike  ■expended"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  -expended:  Provided. 
That  S3. 500.000  shall  be  made  available  to 
complete  the  Bi-State  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Center  at  Texarkana.  Arkansas 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
previous  Federal  assistance  was  made  avail- 
able for  construction  of  this  facility.  " 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  $3,500,000  for 
completing  the  bistate  criminal  justice 
center.  Funding  for  this  facility  was 
originally  initialed  by  the  late  Senator 
McClellan  with  a  S2. 500.000  earmark 
in  the  LEAA  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1977.  followed  by  an  additional 
$2,500,000  in  the  1978  bill.  The  total  of 
$5,000,000  was  the  largest  single  con- 
struction award  made  by  LEAA. 
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This  facility  is  designed  to  house  the 
various  criminal  justice  activities,  in- 
cluding a  jail  and  court  facilities  for 
the  cities  of  Texarkana.  Ark.,  and  Tex- 
arkana.  Tex.,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing counties  in  both  States.  The  jail  on 
the  fourth  floor  is  now  91  percent 
complete,  but  the  first,  second,  and 
third  floors  are  100  percent  incom- 
plete. The  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that  the  final  cost  will  be  be- 
tween $17  and  $21  million,  of  which 
States  and  local  governments  have  al- 
ready contributed  approximately  $10 
million  to  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee has  reviewed  the  funds 
that  have  reverted  to  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and  Sta- 
tistics. The  most  current  estimate  is 
that  $12  million  will  be  available  from 
reverting  to  OJARS  from  prior  year 
grants.  The  staff  has  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  these  balances  were  reserved 
for  contingencies  as  well  as  for  admin- 
istration initiatives  that,  in  my  mind, 
have  no  greater  standing  than  getting 
on  with  the  completion  of  the  bistate 
criminal  justice  center. 

This  amendment  will  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  to  be  reserved  for  unfore- 
.seen  contingencies,  and  it  will  assist 
the  States  and  municipalities  to  take  a 
major  step  toward  completion  of  this 
important  State-Federal  project.  I  ask 
the  support  of  Chairman  Laxalt  for 
this  proposal,  and  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  for  their  assistance  with 
this  project. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  problem  with  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2395)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2396 

Purpose:  An  amendment  to  increase  appro- 
prialion.s     for     Fulbright.     International 
Vistor,    and    Humphery    Fellowship    Ex- 
change programs) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The   assistant    legislative  clerk   read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Rhode    Island    iMr. 

Pell),    for    him.self    and    Mr.    Percy,    Mr. 

LucAR,   Mr    Heinz.  Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Glenn. 

and  Mr.  Mathias.  proposes  an  amendment 

number  2396. 


Mr.  Phi.L.  Ml.  Fiv-.-iiilt-iii.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  49.  strike  lines  8  through  12  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  For  ex- 
penses of  Fulbright.  International  Visitor, 
Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Congress-Bun- 
destag Exchange  Programs  as  authorized  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977  and  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act.  a-s  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq), 
$106,729,000.  For  the  Private  Sector  Ex- 
change programs,  $7,100,000." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  conform  appropria- 
tions levels  for  the  Fulbright.  Hum- 
phrey, and  International  Visitor  Ex- 
change programs  to  the  levels  speci- 
fied in  the  authorizing  legislation.  I 
believe  the  amendment,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Percy.  Glenn. 
LuGAR.  Mathias.  and  Dodd.  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  managers. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  provi- 
sion in  Public  Law  97-241.  which  I  au- 
thored, to  double  certain  vital  and  suc- 
cessful exchangc-of-persons  programs 
by  fiscal  year  1986.  This  year,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reaffirmed 
its  commitment  to  this  goal  by  ear- 
marking the  necessary  funds.  The 
Senate,  in  passing  S.  1342  yesterday, 
has  ratified  this  action. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
in  S.  1342.  says  of  these  programs: 

Over  the  years,  these  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated a  proven  record  of  effectiveness  in 
promoting  American  institutions  and  values 
abroad  and  in  enhancing  mutual  under- 
standing. Alumni  of  the  International  Visi- 
tor Program,  for  example,  include  33 
present  or  former  heads  of  State  and  378 
Cabinet  Ministers.  The  Fulbright  academic 
programs  have  provided  year-long  experi- 
ences in  the  United  States  for  students  and 
scholars  who  have  later  gone  on  to  hold  po- 
sitions of  great  influence  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. For  example,  some  30  currently  serv- 
ing Japanese  Ambassadors  were  Ful- 
brighters  as  are  the  heads  of  14  major  Japa- 
ne.se  universities,  and  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  faculty  at  Finnish  universi- 
ties. 

Since  1965.  funding  for  those  ex- 
change programs  has  declined  ap- 
proximately 40  percent.  By  contrast. 
Soviet  bloc  spending  for  comparable 
programs  has  increased  and  vastly  ex- 
ceeds U.S.  efforts.  In  Latin  America  in 
the  academic  year  1980-81.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  allies  provided  9.135  .schol- 
arships for  study  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  other  Communist  countries.  By  con- 
trast. USIA  and  AID  funded  only  854 
students. 

The  amendment  al.so  appropriates 
funds  for  the  Congress-Bundestag  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  USIA's  an.swers  to  committee 
questions  on  the  exchange  programs 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  These  an- 
swers underscore  the  importance  the 


administration  attaches  to  these  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Value  of  Traditional  Exchange  Programs 

Question.  Do  you  consider  traditional  ex- 
change programs— and.  in  particular  the 
Fulbright  program,  the  Humphrey  program 
and  the  international  visitor  program— ef- 
fective tools  for  promoting  democracy  and 
U.S.  interests? 

Answer.  Ab.solutely.  The  Agency  has  often 
taken  the  position,  before  the  Committee 
and  in  other  public  settings,  that  exchange- 
of-persons  programs  are  among  our  most  ef- 
fective means  of  building  understanding  and 
promoting  the  U.S.  national  interest  over 
the  long  term.  The  most  recent  example  is 
Director  Wick's  opening  statement  before 
the  Committee  on  September  22,  in  which 
four  of  the  thirteen  initiatives  be  comment- 
ed on  involved  these  important  programs. 

SOVIET  educational  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

Question.  Do  you  believe  we  lag  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  our  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs?  Should  we  be 
concerned  about  this  lag?  What  should  we 
do  about  it? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  government  s  invest- 
ment in  all  types  of  public  diplomacy  pro- 
grams-including the  exchange  of  persons, 
radio  broadcasting,  book  programs,  press 
and  publications  and  other  areas— signifi- 
cantly exceeds  our  own  and  is  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  U.S.  Government  com- 
mitment. With  respect  to  educational  ex- 
changes, a  recent  Agency  study  estimates 
that  the  number  of  Central  Americans 
studying  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  universi- 
ty level,  and  almost  entirely  under  Soviet 
government  spon.sorship,  was  2,345  in  1982: 
the  comparable  figure  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—supported students  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  was  468. 

We  are.  indeed,  concerned  about  the  U.S. 
lag  behind  the  Soviet  efforts  in  all  of  the 
areas  for  which  USIA  is  responsible.  In  re- 
sponding to  this  concern  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational exchanges,  the  Agency  has  pro- 
posed a  number  of  initiatives  that  would 
take  advantage  of  the  strength  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  educational  institutions  and 
society  to  people  from  other  countries  by. 
for  example: 

Increasing  resources  for  the  program  in  a 
thoughtful  way,  focusing  on  individuals, 
groups  and  countries  overseas  that  might 
not.  without  our  help,  have  the  resources  to 
pursue  their  studies  or  vocations  in  the 
United  States: 

Strengthening  our  efforts  to  work  with 
the  326,000  foreign  students  currently  en- 
rolled in  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  to  ensure  that  their  presence  in 
our  country  furthers  their  understanding  of 
us  and  ours  of  them:  and 

Continuing  to  support  the  networks  of 
private  organizations  in  the  United  States 
who.  largely  through  volunteer  efforts,  are 
more  effective  international  communicators 
than  any  government  could  ever  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2396)  was. 
affrerd  to. 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  recon.slder  ilu-  \oit'  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  1  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill  very  much  for 
their  consideration  and  courtesy  in 
this  matter. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2397 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  appropriation  for 
the    International    Trade    Administration 
by  $14,600,000  to  maintain  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  to  business) 
Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Mr.    President.    I 
send   an   amendment   to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2397. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispeased  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5  line   13:  strike  •■$142,393,000" 
and  insert  ••$156.993.000'. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Hollings.  Riegle. 
MoYNiHAN.  Lautenburg.  Specter.  and 
D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  increase  funding  for  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  by 
$14,600,000  to  maintain  the  program 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance  for 
businesses.  This  program,  which  the 
administration  has  sought  to  elimi- 
nate, provides  technical  assistance  to 
businesses  across  the  country  which 
demonstrate  injury  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition from  imported  goods.  In  my 
judgment,  as  the  new  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
this  is  hardly  the  time  to  turn  our 
backs  on  these  firms. 

All  across  our  country  and  in  many 
segments  of  our  economy,  American 
jobs  are  threatened  by  imports.  The 
problem  is  so  great  that  protectionist 
sentiment  is  on  the  rise.  This  senti- 
ment takes  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as 
domestic-content  legislation,  yet  such 
legislation  is  not  the  best  response  by 
Government  if  it  forces  Ameiican  con- 
sumers to  pay  artifically  high  prices  in 
order  to  .support  industries  which  are 
outdated  by  failure  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  technology.  The  better 
answer— better  for  the  consumer  of  af- 
fected goods  and  for  laborers  in  the 
threatened    industries— is,    ol    course. 


for  the  American  firms  to  modernize 
their  busine.sses  so  as  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  foreign  firms.  Yet  the 
current  administration  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  Government's  only  program 
aimed  at  helping  small  firms  respond 
to  this  situation. 

This  has  been  an  effective  program, 
one  which  has  provided  enormous 
help  to  small  businesses  in  Arkansas 
and  across  the  country.  I  will  review 
its  hi.story  only  briefly  for  the  Senate. 
The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram for  businesses  was  created  in 
1974,  as  part  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  but  the  idea  of 
helping  domestic  firms  respond  to  for- 
eign competition  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  Kennedy  rounds.  Administration 
of  TAA  through  regional  trade  centers 
was  added  in  1979.  One  of  the  centers 
is  in  Little  Rock  and  serves  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Texas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa. Nebraska,  and  Missouri.  These 
regional  centers  now  provide  a  variety 
of  technical  services  to  eligible  firms. 

This  is  no  giveaway  program,  howev- 
er. First,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, firms  must  file  a  petition 
showing  that  sales  or  production  have 
decreased,  that  its  work  force  has  been 
reduced,  and  that  imports  of  similar  or 
like  articles  have  contributed  to  the 
firm's  difficulties.  Second,  an  adjust- 
ment plan  is  developed  which  will: 
First,  contribute  to  the  economic  ad- 
justment of  firm,  second;  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  interests  of 
the  firm's  employees,  and.  third,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  firm  will  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  recovery.  Third, 
the  firm  is  then  eligible  for  technical 
assistance  with  its  marketing,  engi- 
neering, production,  and  financial  or 
management  problems.  The  trade  cen- 
ters do  this  through  employment  of 
professionals  on  their  staffs  and,  on 
occasion,  by  contracting  with  private 
firms.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Government  bears  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  assistance,  the  remainder  being 
paid  by  the  firm  receiving  the  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  to  these  who  have 
sought  to  eliminate  this  program,  I 
would  point  out  that  of  2,240  firms 
which  have  received  TAA  assistance, 
1,877  are  still  in  business— and  let  us 
remember  that  these  firms  were  in  se- 
rious trouble  when  they  came  to  the 
program.  The  mid-America  Trade  Ad- 
justment Center  in  Little  Rock  has 
helped  166  firms  in  its  region,  employ- 
ing 26,000  people. 

There  is  no  jobs  program  in  the 
United  States  for  a  segment  of  popula- 
tion impacted  by  Government  policies 
with  costs  anywhere  near  as  low  as  the 
TAA  program  for  firms  and  industries 
where  jobs  have  been  so  effectively 
maintained  and  expanded. 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  1  week  of 
unemployment   compensation,    nearly 


250,000  workers  have  their  jobs.  In  1 
year  alone  these  workers  pay  over 
S200  million  in  Federal  income  taxes 
and  unemployment  compensation- 
more  than  10  times  the  amount  of  all 
loans  in  1982.  7  times  the  1982  budget 
for  the  program.  60  percent  of  all  TA 
loans  from  1972-82. 

This  program  has  had  a  component 
of  Government  loans  in  the  past, 
which  some  people  have  criticized  be- 
cause some  of  the  firms  have,  in  fact, 
gone  under  despite  efforts  to  save 
them.  Without  going  into  the  merits 
of  the  debate  over  the  loan  program.  I 
would  just  say  that  this  amendment 
does  not  include  funds  for  loans.  It 
asks  only  for  $14.6  million  for  techni- 
cal assistance  and  administration.  The 
House  has  funded  trade  adjustment  as 
S40  million  for  next  year— an  increase 
of  $13.5  million  over  fiscal  year  1983— 
including  loans.  My  amendment  would 
merely  maintain  the  current  level  of 
funding,  minus  the  loan  program.  I 
would  leave  it  to  the  conferees  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  loan  program, 
but  I  would  add  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  loan  program  is  now  well  managed 
and  deserves  renewal.  However,  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  I  have  not 
pressed  for  it  here,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished chairiuan  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  amendment  to 
continue  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program.  This  program  which 
provides  needed  assistance  to  firms 
that  have  been  hurt  by  imports  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  help  our  Nation  maintain  its 
competitiveness. 

One  of  the  most  critical  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  is  the  increasing 
flood  of  imports  from  around  the 
world. 

Our  trade  deficit  was  S42  billion  last 
year  and  is  already  projected  to  go  to  a 
record  high  $70  billion  for  1983.  By 
next  year  it  should  be  up  to  $100  bil- 
lion. This  skyrocketing  deficit  has  al- 
ready cost  1.5  million  jobs.  And  as  long 
as  this  trade  imbalance  continues  to 
rise,  our  unemployment  problem  will 
continue  to  worsen. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  not  only 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those  whose 
jobs  and  businesses  are  endangered  by 
this  unprecedented  influx  of  imports, 
but  to  insure  that  America  will  be 
competitive  in  the  future.  I  believe 
that  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  adjustment  program,  which  was 
established  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
provides  two  kinds  of  assistance  for 
firms  that  have  been  hard  hit  by  im- 
ports. Such  assistance  is  directed 
toward  helping  an  eligible  firm  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  solid  adjust- 
ment plan  to  put  it  back  on  solid  foot- 
ing.   In    fact,    all    of    the    assistance 
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offered  through  the  program  is  contin- 
gent on  the  development  of  such  a 
plan. 

First,  the  program  £issists  firms  in 
developing  an  adjustment  strategy. 
This  technical  assistance  is  available 
in  such  specialized  areas  as  marketing, 
production  technology,  diversification 
or  product  development.  Second, 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  are 
available  to  firms  who  do  not  have  suf- 
ficienl  funds  to  implement  their  ad- 
justments plans. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  centers 
(TAAC)  are  set  up  in  the  areas  most 
hard  hit  by  imports  to  offer  assistance 
on  a  regional  basis.  The  newest  of  the 
13  TAAC's  is  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indi- 
ana center  based  in  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
This  center  will  operate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  which  has  been 
working  with  private  industry  for  over 
20  years. 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  this  as- 
sistance is  contingent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  business  plan  to  help  insure 
that  the  firm  will  be  competitive  in 
the  future.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  programs  success. 

Testimony  at  congressional  hearings 
earlier  this  year  pointed  to  case  after 
case  where  firms  with  severe  import 
related  problems  were  turned  around 
with  the  help  of  the  trade  adju.stment 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  examples  of  this  suc- 
cess, presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  Bumper.s-Riegle  amendment 
would  add  $14  million  to  the  technical 
assistance  program.  While  this  is  less 
than  I  had  hoped  for,  it  will  at  least 
keep  this  part  of  the  program  operat- 
ing at  last  year's  level. 

But  I  am  disappointed  that  we  could 
not  agree  on  including  money  for  the 
loan  program.  This  is  a  small  part  of 
the  program— less  than  2  percent  of 
firms  receiving  assistance  get  loans  or 
guarantees— but  it  is  important  that 
some  financial  assistance  be  available. 
This  assistance  is  not  only  another 
source  of  capital  but  offers  leverage  to 
firms  financed  in  the  private  markets. 
And  while  there  may  have  been  prob- 
lems with  defaults  in  the  past,  it  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  studied  this 
program  that  these  problems  have 
been  fully  addressed  since  1981.  So.  I 
am  hopeful  that  money  for  financial 
assistance  may  still  be  appropriated  in 
the  House-Senate  conference. 

The  Congress  must  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  trade  issues  confront- 
ing America's  businesses  and  workers. 
The  trade  adjustments  assistance  pro- 
gram for  firms  is  an  important  part  of 
that  effort.  This  amendment  will  help 
keep  this  program  going.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


List  of  Examples 

York  Capacitor  Corporation  of  WInooskl. 
Vermont,  lost  its  market  for  small  fluores- 
cent lightinK  capacitors  to  the  Japanese 
With  the  aid  of  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
the  company  developed  a  plan  to  produce 
and  market  a  new  technology  capacitor,  and 
secured  a  $240,000  loan  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  Its  new  machinery  is  fully  operational 
and  its  new  products  are  receiving  tremen- 
dous reception  in  the  market  place.  Sixteen 
additional  people  have  already  been  hired 
with  about  fifteen  to  twenty  more  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  payroll. 

The  Plorod  Corporation  of  Hawthorne. 
California  was  the  first  U.S.  manufacturer 
of  laser  mask  trimmers,  a  yield  enhancing 
device  for  the  semiconductor  industry.  It 
lost  its  market  completely  to  the  Japanese 
in  1980.  With  technical  assistance  under  the 
program,  the  company  has  developed  new 
markets  for  laser  defect  analyzer  and  opti- 
cal tooling,  and  it  has  developed  new  appli- 
cations for  existing  products.  The  company 
is  anticipating  a  banner  year  and  states  that 
the  Western  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Center  '*hich  is  funded  under  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program)  served  as  a 
life  preserver.  'It  allowed  us  to  hang  on  and 
develop  enough  strength  to  swim  again." 

Jerome  Industries  of  Kenilworth.  New 
Jersey  found  its  sales  of  voltage  transform- 
ers dropping  by  28  percent  in  1979  as  a 
result  of  import  competition.  Trade  adjust- 
ment technical  assistance  helped  the  com- 
pany to  revise  its  marketing,  manufacturing 
and  financial  planning,  and  the  company 
also  received  financial  assistance.  Sales 
volume  has  increased  by  43  percent.  Us  cus- 
tomers have  grown  from  83  to  over  200,  and 
employment  has  gone  from  less  than  100  to 
over  150 

The  Tobin-Hamillon  Company  of  Man- 
field.  Mi.ssouri.  manufactures  athletic  foot- 
wear. When  imports  began  taking  substan- 
tial bites  out  of  its  markets  in  1979.  it  ap- 
plied for  assistance.  Technical  assistance 
was  provided  for  new  plant  layouts,  a  new 
warehouse  system  and  improvement  in  data 
processing.  The  resulting  improved  efficien- 
cies enabled  the  firm  to  become  more  com- 
petitive, and  its  .sales  have  increased  from 
$10.5  million  to  $18  million.  Employment 
has  increased  from  314  to  more  than  600. 

Billy  the  Kid,  Inc.,  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
found  its  sales  beginning  to  decline  in  1978 
due  to  the  impact  of  imports.  Technical  as 
sistance  under  the  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram showed  that  sales  could  be  increased 
through  diversification  into  related  apparel 
lines.  The  firm's  financial  condition  had 
been  weakened,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ar- 
range $4,000,000  of  Government  financing, 
of  which  $3,000,000  was  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  guarantee.  Sales  have  increased,  mar- 
gins have  widened  and  pre-tax  Income 
surged  nearly  2'2  times.  Export  sales  have 
also  increased. 

Lorraine  Handbags,  a  small  handbag  man- 
ufacturer in  New  England,  received  techni- 
cal assistance  under  the  program  and  was 
advised  to  switch  from  competition  against 
imports  in  discount  stores  to  specialty  stores 
and  boutiques.  Its  product  was  also  upgrad- 
ed. Sales  rose  from  $260,000  in  1979  when  it 
was  certified  to  $1.9  million  in  1982  and  an 
estimated  $2.7  tnillion  for  this  year.  Man- 
agement states  that  the  firm  would  be  out 
of  business  today  were  it  not  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  good  amendment  which  the  minor- 
ity strongly  supports,  and  I  move  the 
adoption    of    the    amendment,    unless 


there  is  some  discussion  on  the  other 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority,  we  arc  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2397)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2398 

(Purpose:  To  provide  reimbursement  to  the 

city  of  Nogales.  Arizona,  for  the  treatment 

of    sewage    received    from    the    city    of 

Sonora.  Mexico* 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2398. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  line  21.  after  -preliminary" 
strike  all  that  follows  through  Mexico"  on 
page  44.  line  9.  and  insert: 
surveys.  $10,651,000:  Provided.  That  ex- 
penditures for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  protec- 
tion project  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions and  conditions  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation for  said  project  as  provided  by  the 
Act  approved  April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  89): 
Provided  further.  That  the  Anzalduas  diver- 
sion dam  shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation 
or  water  supply  purpo.ses  in  the  United 
States  unless  suitable  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  prospective  water  users 
for  repayment  to  the  Government  of  such 
portions  of  the  cost  of  .said  dam  as  shall 
have  been  allocated  to  such  purpo.ses  by  the 
Secretary  of  State:  Provided  further  That 
up  to  $800,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
city  of  San  Diego.  California,  to  reimburse 
the  cost  of  treating  domestic  sewage  re- 
ceived from  Tijuana.  Mexico:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  up  to  $100,000  shall  be  available 
for  reimbursement  of  the  city  of  Nogales.  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  for  exfM-nses  incurred 
in  treating  domestic  sewage  received  from 
the  city  of  Nogales.  in  the  Stale  of  Sonora. 
Mexico" 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  $100,000  from 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico,  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  city  of  Nogales. 
Ariz.,  for  expenses  it  has  incurred  in 


treat  inj:  domestic  sewage  received 
from  the  city  of  Nogales.  in  the  Slate 
of  Sonora.  Mex\co.  Identical  language 
Ks  contained  in  section  509  of  the 
Hou.se-pas.sed  CcMTimerce.  Justice. 
State  appropriation  bill.  H.R.  3222. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  accordance  with  a 
contract  between  the  Commi.ssion  and 
the  city  of  Nogales.  Ariz..  Nogales  op- 
erates and  maintains  an  international 
sewage  treatment  plant  for  the  treat- 
ment of  effluent  from  both  Nogales. 
Ariz.,  and  Nogales.  in  the  State  of 
Sonora.  Mexico,  across  the  border. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
city  of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  collects  payment 
from  Mexico  for  its  allotted  costs,  as 
determined  by  the  IBWC.  In  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  costs  to  Mexico  totaled 
$71,185  and  in  fiscal  year  1982  the 
costs  were  S67.518.  The  actual  cost  of 
treating  Mexican  sewage  in  1982  was 
over  $127,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  woes  of 
Mexico  have  apparently  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  Mexico's  failure  to 
make  full  payments  for  its  share  of 
the  treatment  costs  over  the  past  10  to 
II  months.  Despite  efforts  by  the  city 
of  Nogales  to  collect  full  payment, 
Mexico  continues  to  be  behind  in 
meeting  its  share  of  the  costs  to  treat 
sewage.  These  delays  have  caused  tre- 
mendous financial  hardship  on  the 
Nogales.  Ariz.,  community— a  small 
community  of  approximately  12.000 
people  which  is  currently  experiencing 
an  unemployment  rate  of  27  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
this  body  what  the  potential  health 
consequences  could  be  if  there  were  to 
occur  some  difficulties  in  processing 
the  sewage  from  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bor in  Nogales  resulting  from  Mexico  s 
failure  to  make  full  sewage  treatment 
payments  to  the  city  of  Nogales.  Ariz. 
Therefore.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Commission  reimburse  the  city  of  No- 
gales. Ariz.,  directly  for  any  unreim- 
bursed expenses  that  the  city  may 
incur  in  treating  Mexican  sewage.  In 
the  meantime,  the  city  of  Nogales. 
Ariz.,  will  persist  in  its  efforts  to  col- 
lect full  payment  from  Mexico  and 
when  it  does  those  payments  would  be 
transferred  directly  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Hopefully.  Mexico  will  be  able  to 
make  those  payments  shortly,  thus  ne- 
gating any  effect  at  all  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority is  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2398)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2399 

(Purpose:  To  allow  the  Census  Bureau  to 

test    and    evaluate    the    potential    use   of 

Postal  Service  lists  in  conducting  the  1990 

Decennial  Census) 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2399. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  applicable 
appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  available 
to  test  and  evaluate  alternative  methods  of 
creating  an  effective  decennial  census  can- 
vassing list,  including  the  use  of  lists  of  ad- 
dresses of  housing  units  or  other  locations 
which  the  United  States  Postal  Service  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  solely  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Census 
Bureau  to  test  and  evaluate  the  poten- 
tial use  of  Postal  Service  lists  in  con- 
ducting the  1990  Decennial  Census. 
The  authority  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
amendment  has  no  budgetary  impact. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury 'Postal  Serv- 
ice Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  now  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side.  The 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  'No.  2399)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2400 

M:  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2400. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  line  9,  before  the  period,  add 
the  following:  ':  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  not  to 
exceed  $4,900,000  of  the  amounts  placed  in 
reserve  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  that 
section  or  which  would  be  placed  in  resen'e 
pursuant  to  that  section,  shall  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1984  to  the  Board  for  carrying 
out  that  Act.  and.  in  addition.  $13,282,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  RFE/ 
RL.  Inc.  for  facility  modernization  and  pro- 
gram enhancement  '. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  spend 
moneys  originally  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  bill.  The 
money  in  that  bill  was  appropriated 
subject  to  authorization.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  authorizing  legislation  was  not 
enacted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Since  the  money  is  urgently 
needed,  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  has  already  passed  congres- 
sional muster  once.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  allow  the  funds  te  be  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting has  started  a  multiyear  re- 
building process  which  will  upgrade 
and  modernize  its  facilities  and  en- 
hance its  programs.  Many  of  the  radio 
transmitters  used  by  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  w'ere  built  in 
the  1950's.  They  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  broadcast  adequately.  Also, 
they  are  technologically  obsolete  and 
do  not  have  the  range  and  capabilities 
incorporated  in  systems  developed 
more  recently. 

Our  Nation  has  a  powerful  weapon— 
the  truth— in  the  war  of  ideas  with  tlie 
Soviet  Government.  But,  we  need  to 
guarantee  that  the  instruments  of  the 
truth— our  radio  systems— are  able  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  them. 
We  must  modernize  our  systems.  The 
administration  has  set  the  highest  pri- 
ority on  this  project  and  I  believe  it 
has  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Senate.  The  money  in  this  amendment 
will  start  the  rebuilding  program, 
which  will  be  continued  in  1984  and  in 
the  future. 

Senator  Hollings  joins  me  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Nevada,  is  cor- 
rect. Senator  Hollings  does  support 
the  amendment  and  the  minority  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
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The    PRKSIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  ak'rtfjng  to  the  amend- 
men!  of  tht  St  r,.r'ir  from  Nevada. 
The     ani.iiLl!!;.!-,!     'No.     2400)     was 

Mr  I.AXAI  1  Mr  {'resident.  I  move 
to  reronsidcr  I  he  vote  by  which  the 
amcndrnftit  '.v;^.-,  agreed  to. 

Mr  DkC'ONCINI  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  a«Ol 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  funds  appro- 
priated are  to  be  used  for  further  restric- 
tions on  firearms) 

Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2401. 

On  page  23.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  develop,  pro- 
mote or  implement  any  restrictions  on  the 
ownership  or  po.ssession  of  firearms,  except 
those  restrictions  contained  in  any  provision 
of  sections  921  through  928  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  1 26 
U.S.C.  5801).  known  as  the  National  Fire 
arms  Act.  as  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
managers  agree  to  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendment  for  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  object  lo  setting  it  aside,  and  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3222.  My  amendment  to  the 
Justice  Department  appropriation  bill 
is  straightforward  and  simply  provides 
that  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
legislation  are  to  be  used  for  further 
restrictions  on  the  ownership  or  pos- 
session of  firearms.  Specifically,  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther u.se  of  Federal  funds  to  develop, 
promote,  or  implement  any  restric- 
tions on  firearms. 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  must  be  maintained. 
With  the  court  challenge  to  the 
Morton  Grove  action,  and  now  the 
subsequent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
October  4,  not  to  hear  the  appeal,  this 
amendment  becomes  even  more  signif- 
icant. 

The  Federal  Government,  I  firmly 
believe,  should  not  provide  funds 
through  this  bill  which  would  legalize 
the  confiscation  of  otherwise  legally 


held  and  used  firearms.  The  right  ol 
individuals  to  arm  themselves,  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  their  property  must 
be  maintained. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  being 
robbed,  assaulted,  and  murdered.  Re- 
sources to  fight  crime  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  are  currently  stretched 
dangerously  thin.  This  appropriations 
bill  provides  through  a  variety  of 
methods,  such  as  those  established  by 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  ol  1974,  Federal  dollars 
to  States  and  localities  to  help  them 
fight  this  crime  situation.  Yet.  as 
these  States  and  localities  are  request- 
ing Federal  funds  to  combat  crime, 
many  localities  pa.ss  laws  that  effec- 
tively neuter  an  individual's  best  pro- 
tection against  crime— the  individual 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  called  upon  to  under- 
write such  a  course  of  action  and  bear 
an  additional  burden  of  giving  Federal 
crime  fighting  dollars  to  municipalities 
that  forbid  a  citizen  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect himself.  The  majority  of  citizens 
want  anticrime  programs,  not  antigun 
programs. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  while  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  was  in  different  hands. 
During  consideration  of  final  passage 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  it  was 
the  position  of  the  Senate  that; 

No  Government  agency,  including  State 
or  political  subdivision,  may  legalize  the 
confl.scation  of  otherwise  legally  held  and 
used  firearms. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
not  to  occupy  the  field  in  the  area  of 
firearms  legislation  to  the  exclusion  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Never- 
theless, when  local  or  State  laws  disal- 
low a  person  in  his  own  home  to  pos- 
sess a  firearm  for  crime  protection.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  legitimate  role,  but  it  must  not 
subsidize  unconstitutional  State  or 
local  policy. 

James  Madison  saw  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government  acting  to 
correct  each  other's  abuses  when  he 
wrote  as  publiuis  in  the  Federalist 
Papers: 

In  the  compound  republic  of  America,  the 
power  surrendered  by  the  people  first  divid- 
ed between  two  distinct  governments  and 
the  portion  allotted  to  each  subdivided 
among  distinct  and  .separate  departments. 
Hence,  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  different  governments 
will  control  each  other,  at  the  same  lime 
that  each  will  be  controlled  by  it.self. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  is  a  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  right,  an  essential 
right,  a  basic  liberty  and  an  American 
value.  We  must  not  lightly  contest 
State  and  local  actions.  I  am  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  State's 
rights  in  this  body.  However,  we  must 
never  allow  any  government  at  any 
lime  lo  abrogate  the  Constitution. 
James  Madison  advocated  this,  his  col- 


leagues appreciated  this,  and  the  Con- 
stitution embodies  this  principle. 

Some  might  argue  that  Congress 
should  not  be  intervening  in  local  and 
State  affairs.  If  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  entail  eliminating  most  Federal 
programs  currently  in  operation 

I  have  attempted  through  a  variety 
of  methods  to  bring  this  issue  before 
the  Senate.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  force  the  issue  on 
this  floor. 

The  American  public  needs  to  know- 
where  the  Senators  stand  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  Shall  funds  from  this 
bill  be  used  to  develop,  promote  or  im- 
plement restrictions  on  the  ownership 
or  possession  of  firearms?  Does  the 
American  public  want  hundreds  of 
Morton  Groves  to  grow  from  Federal 
taxpayers  dollars?  That  is  really  the 
question  here. 

In  my  opinion,  if  a  national  referen- 
dum were  held  today  asking  the 
public.  'Do  you  want  a  Morton  Grove 
ban  in  your  community?"  The  answer 
would  be  very  similar  to  the  vote  last 
November  in  California— the  over- 
whelming defeat  at  the  polls  of  a  pro- 
posed handgun  ban. 

Gun  ownership  by  individual  Ameri- 
cans is  a  basic  component  of  our  secu- 
rity for  ourselves,  our  families,  and 
our  property.  Responsible  firearms 
ownership  must  be  allowed  and  en- 
couraged. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  brought  up  a 
subject  of  deep  concern  to  me  about 
the  infringement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  gun  control  re- 
strictions. 

I  have,  however,  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  this  closely  enough  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  would 
interfere  with  some  very  legitimate 
programs  the  Federal  Government  is 
involved  in  with  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  the  time 
being  we  set  this  amendment  aside  so 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  lo 
pursue  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  ranking  member,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  If  the 
Senator  is  agreeable  lo  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly set  aside  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.        '' 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  so  make  the  request. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded lo  call  the  roll. 


Mr    Firn.M.A.N"    .Mr    P^resident.  I  a.sk 

•iria!i!F:io:i:-  (  uii.-c-n!   '.'ia'   the  order  lor 
:  h>-  fjKiiin;  i-ali  tx    re-'  .rid>-ci. 

Th.  1>H1-;.SII;ING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ;t  i.s  .so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2402 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDIN-r,  OFFICKR  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2402. 

Mr.  RUDM.AN  .Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment    be   dispen.sed 

with. 

The  PRESIDI.NCr  (jHK:kh    With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  31,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  96  132,  The  Department  of  Ju.stice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  FLscal 
Year  1980".  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
termination  date  of  this  Act  or  until  the  ef- 
fective dale  of  a  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  whichever  is 
earlier. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr  President,  while 
this  bill  will  fund  the  aerounts  in  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Department 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  lor  fi.scal 
year  1984.  Even  with  available  moneys, 
the  Department  cannot  engage  in  cer- 
tain activities  without  proper  authori- 
zation. 

The  Senate  has  already  authorized 
the  Department  in  the  fir.sl  continuing 
resolution,  but  that  will  expire  Novem- 
ber 10.  This  amendment  will  continue 
that  authorization  until  the  end  of  the 
year  or  until  a  regular  authorization 
bill  pas.ses,  whichever  is  first. 

The  amendment  does  not  supersede 
the  actions  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee in  any  way  ..It  only  guarantees  that 
essential  departmental  activities  can 
continue. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 

Judiciary  Committee:  it  is  acceptable 

to  both  sides,  and  1  move  its  adoption. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    'Mr. 

Weicker).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DfCONCINI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  I'liESIIJlNU  Ull-ICFK  rhe 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  ihv  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  amendment  (No.  2402)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2403 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  justice  assistance 
grant  to  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts) 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Stevens.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   New   Hampshire  (Mr. 
RUDMAN).  on  behalf  of  Senator  Stevens,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2403. 

On  page  29.  following  amendment  No. 
2395  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided.  That  $2,500,000  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  awarded  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  for  court  system  management  and 
improvement.". 

Mr.  STE"VENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts  is  an 
organization  controlled  by  and  .serving 
the  Slate  courts  of  the  country.  It 
works  in  concert  with  the  judicial  lead- 
ership in  each  State  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
ju.stice  in  the  State  courts,  where  over 
98  percent  of  our  country's  litigation 
occurs.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  hailed  the  Center  as 
"one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  century." 

My  amendment  would  direct  $2.5 
million  in  justice  assistance  funds  lo 
the  Center.  We  have  taken  care  of 
over  half  the  Slate  court  system's  jus- 
tice improvement  programs  in  this  bill 
by  allocating  funds  to  the  National  Ju- 
dicial College  in  Nevada,  but  the 
.second  half  is  just  as  important.  These 
funds  are  needed  to  support  the  Cen- 
ter's work  in  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  demise  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  and 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation  that 
would  provide  Federal  funds  for  orga- 
nizations like  the  Center.  It  seems  to 
me  very  unw^Lse  to  let  the  effectiveness 
of  this  valuable  national  resource  be 
impaired  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Center  is  concerned  about  its  pa.sl 
heavy  reliance  on  Federal  funding  and 
is  taking  .steps  lo  broaden  its  base  of 
support.  The  Center  in  1980  adopted  a 
mullifaceted  plan  lo  establish  its  long- 
term  financial  stability.  This  plan  con- 
si.sts  of  reorganizing  the  structure  lo 
make  it,  to  the  extent  legally  possible, 
an  integral  part  of  this  Stale  court 
system  it  serves;  substantially  increas- 
ing revenues  from  its  Slate  charge 
program;  broadening  support  from  the 
private  .sector;  and  reducing  operating 
expenses. 

In  keeping  with  this  plan  the  Center 
has  reduced  its  permanent  staff  in 
half  from  157  lo  88.  Between  1980  and 
1982  receipts  from  the  Center's  State 
charge  program  rose  from  $420,755  lo 
$1,379,194.  Steps  to  .strengthen  the 
Center's  support  from  the  private 
.sector  are  likewise  proving  successful 


with  revenues  from  business  and  legal 
communities  and  from  foundations  in- 
creasing from  S540.984  in  1980  lo 
$603,078  in  1982.  This  has  been  possi- 
ble even  while  total  Center  revenues 
were  reduced  almost  in  half  in  the 
same  2-year  period. 

The  Center  serves  a  vital  resource 
center  for  Slate  courts  at  all  levels  in 
their  efforts  lo  cope  with  today's  and 
tomorrows  problems— lo  improve  case 
processing  and  thereby  reduce  delay; 
and  to  make  courts  more  accessible 
and  affordable  to  all  while  at  the  same 
time  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  ju- 
dicial process.  The  Center  .serves  as 
the  research  and  development  arm  of 
the  collective  Stale  judiciaries,  analyz- 
ing their  common  problems,  designing 
practical  solutions,  and  aiding  in  their 
testing  and  implementation.  It  gives 
the  Slate  courts  the  capability  of  ex- 
changing information  .so  that  each  can 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  the 
others. 

At  a  time  when  our  State  court  sys- 
tems are  facing  substantially  increased 
demands  on  their  facilities  and  re- 
.sources.  the  National  Center  for  Stale 
Courts  has  shown  itself  lo  be  a  vital 
force  in  assisting  all  our  Stales  in 
coping  with  these  demands.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  court  systems  in  every  State 
that  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  be  allowed  lo  continue  its  work. 

This  $2.5  million  justice  assistance 
grant  would  provide  necessary  supple- 
mental support  for  the  programs  of 
the  Center,  until  the  transition  that 
began  in  1980  is  complete. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  RUDMAN.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     amendment     (No.     2403)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  lo  reconsider  the  vote  by  w^hich 
the  amendment  was  agreed  lo. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2404 

(Purpo.se:  To  limit  the  u.se  of  funds  for  the 
transfer  of  meteorological  satellites  lo  pri- 
vate ownership) 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 

.send  an  amendment  lo  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDTXn     OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  repor; 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

PRESSLER).    for    himself.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 

Abdnor.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.    Sarbanes.   Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr.    Hol- 
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LiNt.^.  Mr  HiNGAMAN.  and  Mr  Huddleston. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2404 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PKtISiniNC;  fH'FH'KR  With- 
out objection,  il  i.s  so  orcirricl 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  funds  made  available  by  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act.  may  be  used- 

(1)  by  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  or 
issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  transfer  the 
ownership  or  lease  the  use  of  any  meteoro- 
logical satellite  (METSAT)  or  associated 
ground  system  to  any  private  entity;  or 

(2)  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  transfer  the  own 
ership  of  any  meteorological  .satellite 
(METSAT)  or  associated  ground  system  to 
any  private  entity 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today,  along 
with  m.v  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Cohen.  Abdnor.  Heinz.  Gorton. 
Ford.  Sarbanes,  Matsunaca.  Hollings. 
BiNGAMAN.  and  Huddleston.  would 
prohibit  any  further  use  of  funds  for 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  U.S.  weather 
satellites.  This  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  weather  .satellites  (Met- 
sats)  only.  The  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  (Landsat)  program,  which  is 
also  to  be  considered  for  commercial- 
ization, will  not  be  included  within  the 
scope  of  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  has  already  made  its  in- 
tention quite  clear  regarding  this 
matter.  Earlier  this  month,  it  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  declar- 
ing its  opposition  to  selling  or  other- 
wise transferring  ownership  or  man- 
agement of  our  weather  satellites  to 
the  private  .sector.  Evidently,  the 
wishes  of  Congress  are  being  ignored. 
This  amendment  would  simply  prohib- 
it any  money  being  spent  for  an  activi- 
ty which  Congress  has  already  said  is 
inappropriate. 

There  have  been  numerous  studies 
on  this  issue.  They  all  reach  the  same 
conclusion— transferring  the  weather 
satellites  to  the  private  sector  at  this 
time  just  does  not  make  sense.  By  pro- 
longing the  agony  of  an  imminent  re- 
fusal by  Congress,  we  are  just  wasting 
money,  creating  needless  public  anxie- 
ty about  the  future  of  our  weather  sat- 
ellite system,  and  confusing  the  real 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
satellite  remote  sensing  area— namely, 
the  future  of  our  Landsat  program. 

It  is  healthy  for  the  Government, 
from  time  to  time,  to  stand  back  and 
assess  its  role  in  supplying  goods  and 
services  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  I 
applaud  the  administration  s  efforts  in 
this  area.  Whenever  private  enterprise 
can  responsibly  and  effectively  assume 
control  of  government  operations,  the 
transfer  should  be  made.  But  the  evi- 
dence against  the  case  for  commercial- 


ization of  these  satellites  is  so  over- 
whelming as  to  justify  ending  this 
review  now. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
We  should  act  as  swiftly  as  possible  to 
address  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people  by  laying  this  i.ssue  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
other  important  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  South  Dakota  and  Maine.  Mr. 
PRESSLER  and  Mr.  Cohen,  for  their  ini- 
tiative in  proposing  this  amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Science.  Tech- 
nology and  Space  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
closely  followed  the  administrations 
efforts  to  commercialize  the  Nation's 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  (Landsat) 
and  meteorological  satellite  (Metsat) 
systems.  I  feel  that  while  Landsat  pri- 
vatization may  prove  beneficial  and  is 
worthy  of  further  consideration,  there 
has  been  no  convincing  argument  nor 
show  of  congressional  support  for 
transferring  Metsat  to  the  private 
sector. 

Last  month.  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  67  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  Metsat 
transfer  is  not  appropriate  at  this 
time.  The  resolution,  which  passed 
unanimously,  shows  that  there  is  no 
support  in  the  Senate  for  Metsat  com- 
mercialization, and  should  have  effec- 
tively ended  serious  consideration  of 
the  weather  satellite  transfer.  Howev- 
er, the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  has  per 
sisted  in  its  efforts  to  solicit  proposals 
from  private  industry  on  the  Metsat 
sale. 

Mr.  President,  since  these  transfers 
cannot  occur  without  congressional 
approval,  and  since  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready expressed  resounding  disapprov- 
al of  Metsat  commercialization.  I  see 
no  reason  to  .spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  Source  Evaluation 
Board  to  continue  its  work,  or  for  pri- 
vate industry  to  spend  money  prepar- 
ing bids,  when  the  proposal  will  ulti- 
mately be  rejected  by  the  Congre.ss.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  .so  that  this 
wasteful  spending  can  be  prevented. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Septembor  20.  I  introduced  S.  1855. 
the  Land  Remote  Sensing  Satellite 
Authorization  Act.  This  bill  deals  with 
the  issue  of  commercializing  land 
remote  sensing  satellites.  As  one  of  its 
principal  findings,  that  bill  states  the 
ownership  and  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.  meteorological  satellites  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  no  action  should  be  taken  to 
transfer,  lease,  or  sell  them  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,  we  consid- 
ered similar  language  contained  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67.  This 


resolution  opposes  the  transfer  of  the 
weather  .satellites  to  the  private 
sector.  It  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  on  October  7. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  Senate 
is  opposed  to  the  sale  of  our  weather 
satellites. 

The  President's  decision  to  sell  these 
satellites  was  initially  announced  on 
March  8.  In  the  jobs  bill  we  said  no 
sale;  in  the  NASA  and  NOAA  authori- 
zation bills  we  said  no  sale;  and  just  2 
weeks  ago,  we  said  no  sale  again.  Un- 
fortunately, no  matter  how  much  we 
communicate  those  views  to  the  ad- 
ministration, they  continue  to  proceed 
down  this  ill-advised  path.  The  Com- 
merce Department's  Source  Evalua- 
tion Board  is  still  planning  to  issue 
their  "Request  for  Propo.sals.  ' 

It  is  lime  to  give  one  last  message, 
and  the  simplest  way  to  do  so  is  to  not 
appropriate  funds  for  any  administra- 
tion action  intended  to  sell  weather 
satellites.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment  and  why  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewi.se. 

There  is  no  evidence  available  to 
support  the  logic  of  commercializing 
the  weather  satellites.  The  Federal 
Government  is  practically  the  sole 
market  for  data  from  these  satellites. 
The  taxpayer  paid  for  the  R&D  that 
led  to  the  development  of  these  satel- 
lites. The  taxpayer  paid  to  purchase 
these  systems,  and  the  public  should 
receive  the  benefits  from  them.  To 
have  us  turn  over  the.se  satellites  to  a 
private  entity  who  will  add  a  profit 
margin  on  top  of  their  costs  and  who 
would  collect  various  tax  subsidies  is 
not  in  the  taxpayers'  interest.  This  is 
another  example  of  Reagonomics  for 
the  rich. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  efficien- 
cies to  be  made  in  the  weather  .satel- 
lite system,  let  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment identify  and  implement  them. 
They  could  do  so  just  as  readily  as  a 
private  entity  and  with  greater  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  administration's  plan  also  would 
create  a  private  monopoly  which 
would  have  a  guaranteed  market.  Not 
a  bad  business  deal  if  you  could  get  it. 
Would  that  monopoly  want  to  invest 
in  R&D  to  advance  technology  and  im- 
prove their  systems?  Not  likely:  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  do  .so.  The 
public  loses  once  again. 

On  the  international  front,  our 
friends  and  partners  are  clearly  upset 
over  private  ownership  of  these  satel- 
lites. We  have  an  excellent  interna- 
tional system  of  data  exchange  now: 
why  change  it?  Particularly  why 
change  it  along  the  lines  the  Slate  De- 
partment is  currently  considering: 
namely,  making  the  .satellite  data  pro- 
prietary. The  success  of  our  .space  pro- 
gram has  rested  on  an  open  skies 
policy.  Sugar-coated  assurances  to  the 
international  community  are  not  going 


to  fool  them  They,  and  in  turn  thf 
United  Slate.s,  would  be  placed  in  a 
tt-rnble  situation  if  the  administra- 
tion'.s  propcsaLs  are  implemented. 

h'lnally.  I  am  not  at  all  ron\inced  that 
pri\ate  owner.ship  of  weather  satellites 
IS  in  our  national  security  interest.  The 
partnership  between  NOAA  and  the 
DOD  ha.s  worked  well.  Why  do  we  uant 
to  alter  thaf 

For  all  these  reason.s.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  weather  satellites.  I  could 
V.0  on  to  outline  additional  rea.sons 
why  the  administrations  approach  is 
not  in  our  national  interest,  but  I  am 
just  preaching  to  the  choir.  I  know  my 
colleagues  agree  with  me  on  this  be- 
cau.se  you  have  said  so  several  times 
this  year.  Therefore.  I  would  urge  you 
to  support  thi.s  amendment  and  halt 
thi.s  administration  action.  And.  in  so 
doin^  maybe  we  can  turn  our  energies 
to  what  to  do  about  Landsat  and  land 
remote  sensing, 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  ha.s  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  Il  is  acceptable  to  the 
committee.  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr,  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  strongly  supports  this 
amendment  which  would  bar  the 
.Source  Evaluation  Board  of  the  De- 
[)artmenl  of  Commerce  from  soliciting 
proposals  to  sell  our  Nation's  weather 
satellites.  This  amendment  is  neces- 
sary becau.se  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce persists  in  this  plan  to  sell  these 
■satellites  when  the  Congress  ha.s  said 
no  at  every  juncture.  By  cutting  off 
the  funds,  we  can  stop  this  foolishness 
and  get  the  Department's  priorities  in 
(jrcier 

Mr    President,  I  support  the  amend 
ment  and  I  ask  to  be  added  a,s  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

The  FHi-,.SlI)IN(l  <)FF1C1-:H  With- 
out objection,  it  i.'  >"  nidi  r.  d. 

Is  there  further  (iti)aii  ■  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler). 

The  amendment  (No.  2404)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2405 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  $2,000,000  of  cer- 
tain funds  appropriated  to  the  Slate  De- 
partment shall  be  available  only  to  carry 
out     the     Soviet-Eastern     European     Re- 
search and  Training  Act  of  1983) 
*  Mr.    RUDMAN,    Mr,    President,    on 
behalf   of   Senator   Lugar.    I    send    an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr, 
RuDMAN).  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Lugar,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2405, 

Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  WMth- 
out  objection,  u  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  out 
$1,122,450,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
SI. 124. 450, 000", 

On  page  40,  line  4.  before  the  period  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
heading  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  onl.v  to 
carry  out  the  proxisicns  of  the  Soviet-East- 
ern European  Re.search  and  Training  Act  of 
1983 

Mr,  LUGAR,  This  amendment  adds 
$2,000,000  to  the  Slate  Department 
Appropriation  and  then  earmarks 
those  funds  for  the  start-up  of  the 
So\  let -East  European  Studies  Act  of 
1983.  This  program,  approved  in  the 
State  Department  authorizing  legisla- 
tion begins  to  rebuild  some  of  this  Na- 
tion's lost  capacity  in  Soviet  and  East 
European  research. 

The  amendment  provides  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  funding  authorized  because 
the  fi.scal  year  ha.s  already  begun,  and 
It  will  take  several  months  to  get  the 
program  underway. 

I  believe  thai  the  managers  of  the 
bill  will  accept  this  amendment,  and 
do  not  know  of  an\  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qu  stion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2405)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  RUDMAN,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Nash  be 
granted  pri\ileges  of  the  floor  during 
debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  il  is  so  ordered, 

AMENDMK.NT  NO.  2406 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  10  per  centum  funds 
available  for  management  and  consulting 
service- 
Mr.  MATTINGLY,  Mr    President,  I 

send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 

LV)   for   himself.    Mr,   DeConcini.   and   Mr, 

Pryor.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2406. 


Mr,  MATTINGLY.  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCER,  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  510.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  this 
Act  that  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
consulting  services,  management  and  profes- 
sional services,  and  special  studies  and  anal- 
yses, an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  requested  for  such  purposes  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  .section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  1984.  as  amended,  for  any 
agency,  department,  or  entity  subject  to  ap- 
portionment by  the  President  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure. 

(b)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  agency,  department,  or  entity 
whose  budget  request  for  1984  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  this  section  does  not  equal  or 
exceed  $5,000,000:  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  identification  and  reduction  of 
available  funds  required  by  the  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■consulting  and  related  services"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  the 
1983  Report  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  will 
reduce  the  amounts  available  in  the 
bill  for  consulting  and  related  services 
by  10  percent.  The  amendment  in- 
structs the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  report 
back  to  the  Appropriation  Committees 
with  specific  figures  on  the  savings 
that  have  been  identified  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

My  estimates  indicate  that  the  sav- 
ings involved  total  approximately  $5.5 
million.  The  amendment  exempts 
from  its  provisions  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Nation  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA).  Frankly.  I  believe  that  those 
organizations  could  bear  a  lO-percent 
reduction  in  consultant  and  related  ex- 
penses; however,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Stale,  Justice.  Commerce 
Subcommittee  have  expressed  their 
belief  that  these  organizations  should 
be  exempted  and  I  have  incorporated 
such  a  provision  in  the  amendment. 

Certainly,  a  S5  million  savings  is 
modest  in  terms  of  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit but  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  not  only  because  it 
will  lower  the  totals  in  the  bill  before 
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us  but  also  because  it  will  strengthen 
the  ability  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
this  issue  during  the  next  budget 
cycle.  Such  a  statement  of  support 
from  the  Senate  will  result.  I  am  sure, 
in  much  more  careful  looks  being 
taken  by  the  agencies  at  such  expendi- 
tures as  they  prepare  their  fiscal  year 
1985  requests. 

The  President's  Cabinet  Council  on 
Management  and  Administration  has 
con.sidered  the  issue  and  will  be  assist- 
ing the  efforts  that  already  are  being 
made  by  OMB  to  better  control  these 
expenditures.  I  am  confident  that  a  co- 
ordinated effort  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  will  yield  re- 
sults that  lead  to  better  oversight,  and 
a  more  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers  dollar.  Further.  I  believe 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
a  sacrifice  in  program  quality. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  l^rDM.XN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  acceptable  by  the  managers 
on  both  sides.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly). 

The  amendment  (No.  2406)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMh.Nl)Mh:NT  NO.  2407 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Abdnor,  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nt-w  Hampshire  'Mr. 
RiiDMAN),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  propose.s 
an  amendment  numbered  2407. 

On  page  59.  line  17.  strike  7'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■H". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  reduced  the 
budget  requests  so  that  no  agency  re- 
ported under  this  bill  can  pay  more 
than  a  7  percent  increase  to  GSA  for 
space  and  services.  GSA's  fiscal  year 
1984  Federal  buildings  fund  space  and 
services  program  is  based  on  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  14  percent  above 
fiscal  year  1982  SLUC  rates  for  all 
Government  agencies.  Limiting  the 
1984  rates  to  a  14-percent  increase 
from  fiscal  year  1982  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  loss  in  revenue 
to  the  Federal  buildings  fund.  If  GSA 
is  to  maintain  a  responsible  Federal 
buildings  fund  space  and  .services  pro- 


gram and  mefl  u'yai  uUli^al  lun.•^  it  i.-i 
imperative  that  no  further  income  re- 
ductions take  place.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage will  require  agencies  under  this 
bill  to  pay  the  same  increases  as  all 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
else  on  the  floor  wishes  to  speak  to  the 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2407)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO    2408 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   Senator   from   New   Hamp.shire   iMr. 

RuDMAN).    for    Mr.    D  Amato,    propo.ses    an 

amendment  numbered  2408. 

On  page  46.  after  line  19.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  ma.v  be  used  to  prepare,  produce 
or  purchase  any  map  showing  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  does  not- 

( I »  show  the  geographic  boundaries  of  Es 
tenia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  designate 
tnose  areas  by  those  names: 

(2)  include  the  designation  'Soviet  occu 
pled'  in  parenthesis  under  each  of  those 
names;  and 

<3)  include  in  close  proximity  to  the  area 
of  the  Baltic  countries  the  following  state- 
ment; The  United  Slates  Gover/imenl  does 
not  recognize  the  incorporation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  offers  this 
amendment  which  is  self-explanatory 
and  all-inclusive  within  the  language 
as  reported  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3222. 
the  State.  Justice.  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill.  My  amendment  requires 
all  maps  produced  by  the  Department 


ui  State  to  clearly  indicate  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
as  Soviet  occupied  territory. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  and  illegal  incorpo- 
ration of  these  independent  republics 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  We  continue  to  rec- 
ognize and  accredit  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  independent  Baltic 
governments.  Yet,  Soviet  hegemony  in 
the  Baltics  has  continued  since  1940, 
when  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
marched  into  the  region.  Today,  more 
than  7.5  million  E:stonians.  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians  live  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  domination.  The  people  of  the 
Baltics  have  been  subjected  to  a  ruth- 
less policy  of  Russification  designed  to 
deny  them  their  rich  heritage  and  tra- 
ditional customs.  Believers  are  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  atheistic  to- 
talitarian regime.  De.spite  the  repres- 
sive policies  pursued  by  the  Soviets 
with  respect  to  the  Baltics,  the  free 
spirit  of  those  living  in  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  has  not  been  broken. 
The  roots  of  nationalism  grow  deep  in 
the  Baltic  soil.  The  struggle  for  free- 
dom there  continues. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I 
have  repeatedly  spoken  out  on  behalf 
of  those  denied  basic  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  in  the  Baltics.  Adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  those  struggling  to 
break  the  chains  of  Soviet  domination. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
as  a  clear  signal  of  our  continued  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2408)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the. vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDM.A.N  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2409 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Nunn,  Weickeh, 


CJdRT'iN,  Bradi.iv.  Fokd.  Stafford. 
HrMPKR.s.  Bai-cus,  Wilson,  Bosch- 
\'.iT7.  Jepsen.  Durenbergef.  Mathia.s. 
HrMPHRFY,  Kennedy.  MfTZFNBArM. 
Lai'tenbeki;.  T^ongas.  Exon.  and  Mat- 
tingly. and  a.'^k  for  it.-  immediate  con- 
sidcrat  ion 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
aiiu-ndment  will  be  staled. 
The  rltrk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RUDMAN),  for  himself.  Mr  Nunn.  Mr 
Weicker.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr  Bradley.  Mr. 
Ford  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr  Wilson.  Mr  Boschwitz.  Mr 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Durenbergeh.  Mr  Mathias.  Mr 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr  Mftzenbaum. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Exon. 
and  Mr.  Mattingly,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2409. 

Immediately   following   page   60,   line    18. 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  may  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  overturn  or  alter  the 
per  se  prohibition  on  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  effect  under  Federal  antitrust 
laws 

Mr,  Rl'DMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcni,  the 
amendment  we  are  offcrinfi  today  is 
simple  and  straight for'Aard.  It  would 
prohibit  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  engaging  m  efforts  de- 
signed to  change  longstanding  ca.se 
law  which  prohibit  price  fixing  at  the 
retail  level.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  current  law.  nor  does  it  alter 
congressional  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
aniitru.st  laws.  It  would  implement,  in 
part.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.5. 
\i,hirh  has  been  cosponsorcd  by  51 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

What  Congress  is  faced  with  i.s  an  ar- 
bitrary conclusion  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  over  70 
years  of  consistent  case  law  is  in  error. 
They  seek  to  circumvent  congre.s.sional 
approval  of  the  per  se  prohibition  of 
resale  price  maintenance.  Indeed,  they 
would  use  Department  of  Justice 
funds  to  change  the  law  instead  of  en- 
forcing it.  This  is  hardly  to  be  ap- 
plauded when  we  hear  each  year  that 
the  funds  we  allocated  for  law  enforce- 
ment are  inadequate. 

In  addressing  this  amendment,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  lengthy 
history  behind  the  per  .se  rule  against 
retail  price  fixing.  The  basis  of  the 
rule  can  be  traced  to  the  Sherman  Act 
itself.  When  the  Sherman  Act  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  resale  price  mainte- 
nance was  identified  as  an  activity 
that  would  violate  the  act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  first  considered  the  i.ssue 
in  the  1911  ca.se  of  Mile.s  Medical  Co. 
against  John  D.  Park  &  Sons.  The 
Court  found  that  resale  price  mainte- 
nance was  a  per  .se  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  Court  has  not  wa- 
vered from  its  decisic;  ia  over  70 
years,  most  recently  affirming  the  rule 
in  the  1982  case  of  Rice  against 
Norman  Williams  Co. 

Congre.ss.   on    the   other   hand,    has 
made  some  changes  in  the  application 


of  the  rule.  Responding  to  the  stagger- 
ing rale  of  business  failures  and  unem- 
plovmenl  following  the  Depression, 
Congress  passed  the  Miller-Tydings 
Act.  and  later  the  McGuire  Act,  which 
enabled  Slates  to  pass  fair  trade  laws. 
Fair  trade  laws  permitted  manufactur- 
ers to  set  the  retail  price  for  their 
products,  effectively  eliminating  inira- 
brand  competition  at  the  retail  level. 

Bv  1975.  however,  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  fair  trade  laws  had  developed. 
Repeal  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  and 
the    Mf'Gulre    Act    was    called    for    by 
President  Ford,  consumer  groups,  the 
Justice      Department,      the      Federal 
Trade    Commission,    the    Council    on 
Wage    and    Price    Stability,    discount 
stores  and  small  business  associations. 
Bills  wvn-  offered  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  repeal  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, and.  after  numerous  hearings. 
Members  of  Congress  found  no  justifi- 
cation for  fair  trade  laws.  Studies  by 
the    Department     of    Justice    showed 
that    consumers    in    States    with    fair 
trade  laws  were  forced  to  pay  prices  20 
to  30  percent   higher  than  consumers 
in  States  without  fair  trade  laws.  Sta- 
tistics provided  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress also  showed  that   business  fail- 
ures   were    actually    higher    in    States 
with     fair     trade     laws.     Further,     in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  which  pro- 
nibited  resale  price  maintenance,  and 
in   States  where   fair  trade   laws  had 
been  repealed,  prices  were  lower,  with 
vigorous  competion  and  a  better  busi- 
ness climate, 

.After  their  respective  hearings,  both 
tlie   House  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  concluded  that  the  Miller- 
Tydings    Act    and    the    McGuire    Act 
should  be  repealed.  In  its  report,  the 
Senate     Judiciary     Committee    slated 
that   the  'laws  are.   in  fact,  legalized 
price  fixing,  "  and  recommended  that 
they  be  repealed.  The  House  commit- 
tee found  that  such   laws     contribute 
little   but    artificially   high   prices   for 
consumers."  Therefore,  with  near  una- 
nimity. Congress  in  1975  repealed  the 
enabling  legislation  for  fair  trade  laws, 
thus  reinstating  the  per  se  prohibition. 
No  one  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
resale   price   maintenance,   under  cur- 
rent law,  is  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
Sherman   Act     However,   despite  that 
fact.  William  Baxter,  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  voiced  his  opposition  to 
the  law  and  has  indicated  that  he  does 
not   intend  to  enforce  it.  His  position 
has  been  reported  in  the  media  on  nu- 
merous   occasions    and    was    recorded 
when  he  testified  before  joint  hearings 
of  the  Stale,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations   Subcommittee    and    the 
Committee    on    Small    Business.    His 
record  in  office  is  also  very  clear.  He 
has  closed  seven  resale  price  mainte- 
nance cases  that  were  under  investiga- 
tion when  he  look  office,  and.  since 
taking  office,  has  refused  to  open  any 
new  investigations. 


More  recently.  Mr.  Baxter  and  the 
Solicitor  General  have  filed  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  in  the  case  of  Monsanto 
against  Sprayrite  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Supreme  Court  to  eliminate 
the  per  se  prohibition  on  resale  price 
maintenance.  These  actions  form  the 
basis  for  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  105,  and  now,  this 
amendment.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  our  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  holds  an  unorthodox  view  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office.  As  a 
former  State  attorney  general.  I  un- 
derstand his  re.sponsibility  to  be  the 
enforcement  of  all  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  not  just  the  ones  he  may  happen 
to  agree  with. 

As  Justice  Marshall  stated  in  a 
recent  opinion: 

Antitrust  laws  in  general,  and  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  particular,  are  the  Magna  Carta 
of  free  enterprise.  They  are  as  imponant  to 
the  preservation  of  economic  freedom  and 
our  free  enterprise  system  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  to  the  protection  of  our  fundamen- 
tal freedom. 

When  the  chief  enforcement  officer 
for  those  laws  chooses  to  ignore  some 
of  them,  he  is  .sending  a  loud  and  clear 
signal  to  the  business  community  that 
they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  As 
anyone  might  expect,  his  comments 
and  his  efforts  to  change  the  law  have 
already  had  an  impact  on  the  markets. 
Some  major  retailers  are  putting  pres- 
sure on  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to 
discounters  who  will  undersell  them. 
There  are  also  manufacturers  who  are 
actually  advertising  that  they  will  not 
sell  to  stores  that  will  not  adhere  to 
their  fixed  prices.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  the  floodgates  have  been  opened 
for  price  fixers,  and  the  losers  will  be 
the  consumers  and  those  retailers  who 
would  like  to  compete  with  lower 
prices. 

What  bothers  me  as  much  as  Mr. 
Baxter's  disrespect  for  settled  case  law 
is  the  fact  that  he  shows  an  equal  dis- 
respect for  the  role  Congress  should 
play  in  this  issue.  Unlike  similar  legis- 
lative proposals  which  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  has  offered  for  con- 
gressional consideration,  he  is  asking 
the  Supreme  Court  to  change  the  law, 
Mr.  Baxter  is  doing  this  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  despite  the  con- 
trar>'  position  taken  by  Congress  on 
this  i.ssue.  Further,  he  is  making  his 
argument  in  a  case  to  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party  and  in 
which  neither  parly  has  raised  the 
issue  he  addresses.  Clearly.  Mr.  Bax- 
ters arguments  should  not  be  before 
the  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized. 
in  Arizona  against  Maricopa  County 
Medical  Society,  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  their  position  on  the  per  se 
rule,  but  also  the  inappropriateness  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  action. 

Our  adherence  to  the  per  se  rule  is 
grounded  not  only  on  economic  prediction. 
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judicial  convenience,  and  business  certainty, 
but  also  on  a  recognition  of  the  respective 
roles  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  congress  in 
regulating  the  economy  Given  its  gener- 
ality our  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
has  required  the  court  to  provide  much  of 
its  sutxstantive  content  By  articulating  the 
rules  of  law  with  some  clarity  and  by  adher- 
ing to  rules  that  are  justified  in  their  gener 
al  application,  however,  we  enhance  the  leg- 
islative prerogative  to  amend  the  law.  The 
respondenUs'  arguments  against  application 
of  the  per  se  rule  in  this  case  therefore  are 
better  directed  to  the  legislature  Congres.s 
may  consider  the  exception  that  we  are  not 
free  to  read  into  the  statute. 

I  agree  with  the  Court.  If  there  are 
to  be  any  changes  in  the  present  law. 
they  should  be  made  by  Congress  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  issues  in- 
volved. Mr.  Baxter's  efforts  should  not 
be  met  with  silence  by  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  development  of  antitrust 
law.  we  cannot  permit  our  previous  ac- 
tions to  be  ignored.  We  must  plainly 
advise  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
that  the  funds  we  appropriate  shall  be 
used  to  enforce  the  law  against  resale 
price  maintenance,  not  to  change  it. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  this  amendment, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busine.ss.  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  Small  Business  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  National  Consumers 
League,  the  Consumers  Union,  the  As- 
sociation of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  the  National  Mass  Retailing 
Institute,  the  National  Association  of 
Catalog/Showroom  Merchandisers, 
and  the  Food  Marketing  Institute.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sup 
port  it  as  well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Senator  Rudmans  tenacity  and  com- 
mitment to  the  issue  of  antitrust  en- 
forcement is  unequaled  in  this  body, 
and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 
him  on  this  amendment. 

Simply  put.  this  measure  would  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Justice  from 
expending  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  or  altering  the  per  se  pro- 
hibition against  vertical  price  re- 
straints. 

Vertical  price  restraint  is  the  fixing 
of  prices  at  the  retail  level.  It  occurs 
when  manufacturers  conspire  to  fix 
prices  with  those  who  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. It  is  an  anticompetitive  practice 
that  adversely  affects  .small  business, 
results  in  higher  prices  for  consumers, 
and  protects  and  promotes  inefficien- 
cy. Resale  price  maintenance  also 
limits  the  free  exercise  of  business 
judgment  by  independent  distributors 
and  effectively  eliminates  price  compe- 
tition among  retailers. 

For  over  70  years,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  have  consistently  condemned 
resale  price  maintenance  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  costly  of  all  antitrust 


violations.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in  1890  and 
more  recently,  the  repeal  of  fair  trade 
laws  in  1975.  Congress  has  been  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  fixing  of 
prices  at  the  retail  level.  Since  1911. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  over  a  dozen 
opinions  has  held  resale  price  mainte- 
nance to  be  a  per  se  violation  of  our 
antitrust  statutes.  The  Court  has  not 
wavered  in  its  opinion  that  a  private 
agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
whose  purpo.se  is  to  interfere  with  the 
setting  of  prices  by  free  market  forces 
is  illegal  on  its  face.  There  is  not  a 
need  to  inquire  into  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  fixed  or  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  price  fixing. 

Now  suddenly,  in  this  administra- 
tion, we  are  faced  with  A.ssistant  At- 
torney General  William  Baxter,  the 
Nations  chief  antitrust  enforcement 
official,  who  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
per  se  illegality  of  resale  price  mainte- 
nance simply  because  it  does  not  re- 
flect his  personal  economic  philoso- 
phy. 

Mr.  Baxter  has  made  numerous 
public  statements  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  not  enforce  the 
law.  On  December  1.  1981.  and  Sep- 
tember 9.  1982.  the  Small  Business 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  cur- 
rent antitrust  enforcement  efforts. 
Both  times.  Mr.  Baxter  testified  that 
vertical  price  fixing  conspiracies  are 
all  right  in  some  instances.  As  recently 
as  3  weeks  ago.  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials informed  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee staff  that  there  are  currently 
no  open  investigations  regarding  verti 
cal  price  fixing.  Moreover,  seven  RPM 
preliminary  investigations  opened 
since  January  1980.  have  since  been 
closed  without  action. 

Mr.  President,  not  enforcing  a  law 
whose  purpose  is  to  preserve  open 
competition  in  the  marketplace  is  bad 
enough.  However,  now  Mr.  Baxter  has 
decided  to  go  one  step  further.  Under 
his  direction,  the  Ju.stice  Department 
has  undertaken  a  campaign  to  change 
the  antitrust  laws  by  joining  compa- 
nies accused  of  unlawful  restraint  of 
trade  in  petitioning  the  Supreme 
Court  to  remove  the  per  se  prohibition 
against  vertical  price  fixing. 

Although  the  Government  is  not  a 
litigant  in  Monsanto  against  Spray 
Rite.  Justice  officials  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative have  filed  an  amicus  brief  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  Court  to  ignore 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  70  years  of 
past  consistent  Court  interpretation 
by  making  some  vertical  price  re- 
.straints  legal.  In  two  other  cases  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Mr.  Baxter  has  chosen 
to  file  amicus  briefs,  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  support 
weakening  resale  price  maintenance 
laws,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  is  clearly  on  record  upholding 
the  per  se  illegality. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  outrage  to  me 
that  we  should  have  to  plead  with  the 


Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  our 
antitrust  law.  It  is  an  outrage  that 
Congress  should  have  to  remind  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  Congress, 
not  the  courts,  is  the  proper  body  for 
changing  the  law.  if  indeed,  a  change 
is  necessary. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  ignore  the  actions  of  the  Justice 
Department.  The  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  our  free  enterprise  system 
should  not  be  dealt  with  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  administration. 

The  longstanding  bipartisan  public 
policy  prohibiting  vertical  price  re- 
straints has  provided  .small  business 
with  the  opportunity  to  respond  in  in- 
novative ways  to  meet  market  demand 
for  products  at  affordable  prices.  The 
past  record  of  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  has  en- 
abled consumers  to  benefit  from  the 
lower  prices  that  competition  brings. 

This  amendment  should  make  clear 
to  our  chief  law  enforcement  agency 
that  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  expect  it  to  do  just  that:  En- 
force the  laws,  as  they  .stand  on  the 
books.  Again.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  initiative 
and  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
sending  this  loud  and  clear  signal  to 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN).  myself,  and 
others,  to  this  appropriations  bill  to 
prohibit  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  being 
used  to  overturn  the  per  se  rule  of 
antitrust  law  in  the  area  of  resale 
price  maintenance.  I  regret  that  this 
amendment  needs  to  be  offered,  but  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  Congress 
act.  and  act  now.  to  assert  itself  as  the 
primary  .source  of  lawmaking  in  this 
country.  The  amendment  will  also 
insure  that  70  years  of  antitrust  law 
are  not  lightly  brushed  aside,  or  left  to 
wither  through  a  conscience  lack  of 
enforcement  action. 

Under  present  law,  it  is  illegal  for  a 
manufacturer  to  set  the  retail  prices 
for  its  products  to  be  charged  by  its 
distributors.  Such  action,  commonly 
known  as  retail  price  maintenance,  ef- 
fectively eliminates  price  competition 
among  sellers  of  a  product,  and  in- 
fringes on  a  sellers  rights  to  make  ad- 
justment based  on  market  competi- 
tion. It  is  a  form  of  price  fixing. 

Since  the  1911  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  Dr.  Miles,  through  a  line  of  cases  up 
to  last  years  Court  rulings  in  Rice 
against  Norman  Williams  Co.  and  Ari- 
zona against  Maricopas  County  Medi- 
calSociety.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  that  once  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  a  distribu- 
tor to  limit  the  prices  at  which  goods 


arc  to  be  sold  is  found,  there  i.s  an 
automatic,  or  per  se.  violation  of  the 
aiUitru.st  laws. 

Congre.s.s  gave  its  approval  to  this 
per  se  analysis  of  re.sale  price  mainte- 
nance violations  through  the  1975  leg- 
islation repealing  those  portions  of 
both  the  McGuire  Act  and  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  which  allowed  "fair 
trade"  pricing  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
dividual States.  By  almost  all  ac- 
counts, the  fair  trade  laws  in  effect 
prior  to  1975  were  a  failure.  One 
review  of  the  extensive  testimony 
from  the  House  and  Senate  hearings 
held  on  the  repeal  legislation  makes 
clear  that  the  fair  trade  laws  were 
causing  economic  harm  to  consumers. 
The  hearings  indicated  that  these  laws 
added  to  the  cost  of  products  and  fa- 
cilitated price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
at  the  expense  of  competition.  The 
title  of  the  legislation  repealing  those 
earlier  statutes  was  appropriately 
named  the  'Consumer  Goods  Pricing 
Act." 

Even  the  executive  branch  officials 
in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Nation's  antitrust  laws  agree  that  a 
finding  of  a  resale  price  maintenance 
agreement  is  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust.  Mr.  William 
Baxter,  in  response  to  my  questioning 
during  recent  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  readily  ac- 
knowledged that  the  per  se  rule  is  un- 
mistakably the  law  of  the  land  in 
resale  price  maintenance. 

With  all  of  this  agreement  on  the 
current  state  of  the  law.  why  is  this 
amendment  necessary?  Regrettably, 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
do  not  agree  with  the  law  in  this  area. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that,  with  one 
exception,  they  will  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  see  the  rule  re- 
versed—either by  chipping  away  at  it 
judicially  by  joining  in  private  law- 
suits, or  by  failing  to  use  traditional 
Federal  enforcement  actions  to  bring 
cases  charging  violations  of  the  law. 
Ironically,  the  single  action  that  this 
administration  will  not  take  is  to  come 
to  Congress  with  a  specific  legislative 
proposal  with  their  recommendation 
of  an  appropriate  rule  of  law  to  be  ap- 
plied in  these  cases,  and  see  whether 
Congress  concurs  with  that  justifica- 
tion for  making  a  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  current  state  of  the  law  in  the 
area  of  retail  price  maintenance.  In 
fact.  Senator  Rudman  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
105).  which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
51  Senators,  that  indicates  our  view 
that  the  current  rule  of  law  in  this 
area  is  correct,  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  all  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  officials  should 
vigorously  enforce  the  present  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  small  business  community  is 
unanimous  in  its  view  that  all  business 


is  best  served,  and  best  protected,  by  a 
vigorous  Federal  enforcement  of  the 
Nation's  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
prohibition  against  resale  price  main- 
tenance. Major  retailers  agree  that 
they  should  have  the  latitude  to  price 
their  producLs.  and  determine  which 
services  to  offer  their  customers,  based 
on  their  individual  marketing  strate- 
gies and  customer  demand.  Consumer 
groups  agree  that  purchasers  should 
have  the  freedom  to  shop  for  the  best 
pi  ice  and  to  pay  a  premium  for  addi- 
tional services  that  they  find  neces- 
sary. The  experience  since  the  repeal 
of  the  fair  trade  laws  8  years  ago  dem- 
onstrates that  all  of  these  groups  are 
satisfied  by  the  current  state  of  the 
law.  and  see  no  need  or  justification 
for  a  change  in  the  per  se  rule. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  will  insure  that  the  current  law- 
remains  in  place  until  Congress 
changes  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Rudman  amendment,  and 
.send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  this  Congress  supports  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  current 
antitrust  law.s. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire.  He  has  provided  strong 
leadership  since  his  arrival  to  this 
body  in  the  efforts  many  of  us  join  to 
maintain  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitru.st  laws. 

The  law  is  clear.  Retail  price  fixing 
is  illegal.  Moreover,  the  courts  have 
made  clear  and  consistently  held  that 
resale  price  maintenance  is  illegal  per 
se.  It  is  so  overwhelmingly  harmful  in 
almost  every  situation,  that  the  courts 
have  been  instructed  to  hold  the  ar- 
rangement illegal,  without  becoming 
entangled  in  a  bottomless  morass  of 
testimony  about  whether  there  were 
some  compensating  theoretical  bene- 
fits. It  is  illegal,  period. 

The  Congress  has  reaffirmed  this 
position  in  1975.  Until  that  time,  the 
Miller-Tydings  Act  exempted  from  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  any  so-called 
fair  trade  agreements  if  resale  price 
fixing  was  authorized  by  State  law.  In 
1975,  Congress  repealed  Miller-Tyd- 
ings. We  did  so  precisely  because  of 
the  overwhelming  consensus  that 
resale  price  fixing  is  too  harmful  to 
consumers. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  repeal 
of  Miller-Tydings  makes  clear  that 
Congress  intended  the  per  se  rule  of 
law  to  remain  in  effect.  Yet  under  the 
current  antitrust  chief  of  our  Justice 
Department.  William  Baxter,  there 
has  been  a  conscious  campaign  to  un- 
leash resale  price  fixers  by  ignoring 
the  law.  Indeed.  Mr.  Baxter  is  trying 
to  have  the  courts  change  the  long  es- 
tablished law.  instead  of  coming  to 
Congress. 

He  knows  that  there  is  strong  oppo- 
sition  in   Congress,   particularly   at   a 


time  when  families  budgets  are 
stretched  thin,  to  weakening  the  law. 
So  he  seeks  to  end  run  the  normal 
process  of  revising  the  law. 

First,  by  simply  failing  to  enforce  it: 
and  second,  by  trying  to  under  cut  it 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  fair  com- 
petition and  a  competitive  economy. 
That  is  why  I  fought  for  deregulation 
of  industries  in  which  the  hand  of 
agency  regulation  had  choked  off  com- 
petition instead  of  preserving  it.  That 
also  is  w  hy  I  believe  that  we  must  keep 
our  antitrust  laws  strong,  and  their  en- 
forcement vigorous.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  stimulate  economic  re- 
covery, without  a  resumption  of  price 
inflatioii.  a  competitive  economy  is 
more  important  than  ever.  Yet  today, 
the  prospect  for  continued  strong  laws 
and  vigorous  enforcement  is  in  doubt. 

I  know  that  the  theory  of  antitrust 
law  often  seems  complex  or  academic 
to  the  average  citizen.  But  the  con- 
sumers and  small  businessmen  of 
America  clearly  appreciate  the  basic 
principle  of  antitrust:  When  competi- 
tion is  foreclosed,  or  is  unfair,  they 
suffer.  If  retailers  may  not  offer  dis- 
counts, they  suffer. 

The  American  con.sumers— the  hus- 
band or  wife,  father  or  mother,  trying 
to  stretch  a  tight  budget  to  buy  shoes, 
and  milk  and  medicines  for  their 
family— have  been  well  served  by  our 
antitrust  laws. 

So  have  countless  honest  business- 
men trying  to  compete  for  business,  to 
serve  the  public,  and  to  survive  in  a 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  commerce 
or  industry. 

Particularly  in  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  for  all  Americans,  we 
should  not  lightly  abandon  any  of  the 
safeguards  upon  which  the  consumer 
or  the  businessman  depend. 

People  also  understand  that  the  job 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws,  not  to  help  defendants 
evade  its  safeguards. 

I  am  confident  that  a  bipartisan  coa- 
lition in  the  Congress  and  across  the 
rand  will  not  let  this  administration 
gut  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  is  acceptable  to  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seni  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr  RUDMAN  Mr  President.  1  nave 
now  confirmed  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers,  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption 

The  FRKSIUINU  OFUCLR  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  amendment  (No.  2409)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  RUDMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  tn  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  .Mr  I'resident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

AMf  Mi.Mh  NT  NO.  24  10 

(Purpose:  To  limit  UN.  assistance  to  the  Pal 

estine  Liberation  Organization,  the  South 

West  Africa  People'.s  Organization.  Cuba, 

Iran,  or  Libya) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFiri'R.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  for  Mr.  Presslcr  and  himself  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2410. 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PHI  .suHNc ,  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46  after  line  19  insert; 

•Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Conferences  shall  be  available 
for  the  United  Stales  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organi7.ati<in.  Cuba.  Iran,  or 
Libya.' 

Mr.  Dk.  (  )N(  I.M  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  proposed  and  sent  to 
the  desk  in  behalf  of  Senator  Pressler 
and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  a  moment 
to  explain  a  little  bit  about  what  the 
amendment  does.  It  is  relatively 
simple  and  I  .am  going  to  lake  a 
moment  to  read  it. 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Conferences  shall  be  available 
for  the  United  Stales  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization.  Cuba.  Iran,  or 
Libya.". 


Mr.  President,  i  liuiiis.  it  i.>  \ery  clear 
that  there  is  need  to  demonstrate  a 
firm  opposition  to  terrorism,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  position  of  this  Senate  and 
this  body  that  we  do  not  want  Ameri- 
can funds  going  to  organizations  that 
have  been  involved  in  this  type  of  ter- 
rorist activities  that  are  so  blatant 
that  their  leaders  pronounce  that  that 
is  part  of  their  policy. 

Opposition  to  terrorism  is  a  key 
tenant  of  U.S.  policy. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  agrees 
with  the  position  that  diminishing  ter- 
rorism as  a  force  in  this  world  is  in 
this  Nations  interest. 

Terrorism  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
principles  upon  which  not  only  this 
Nation  but  western  democracies  were 
founded.  Terrorism  is  the  ultimate  re- 
jection of  democracy  and  of  basic 
human  rights. 

I  and  other  Senators  have  previously 
moved  to  assure  that  terrorists  and 
their  backers  not  benefit,  even  indi- 
rectly from  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  several  key  bills  dealing  with 
international  organizations.  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  provisions  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  international 
terrorism  and  governments  that  use 
terrorists  to  advance  their  undemo- 
cratic goals. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
make  a  very  clear  understanding  that 
we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  any  U.S. 
funds  being  used  by  these  organiza- 
tions, not  that  I  want  to  leave  any  im- 
pression that  the  administration  or 
anyone  else  is  suggesting  that  funds  be 
allocated  to  any  of  these  organizations 
as  set  out  by  the  Pressler-DeConcini 
amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  it  is  only  proper  that  we  adopt 
this,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAX  ALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  you  assures  that 
American  taxpayer  dollars  in  the  Com- 
merce, State,  Justice  appropriations 
bill  do  not  reach  terrorists  and  their 
key  backers  through  U.S.  funding  for 
international  organizations  and  oper- 
ations. 

Opposition  to  international  terror- 
ism and  to  governments  that  use  ter- 
rorists to  promote  their  undemocratic 
goals  is  central  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Americans  are  a  generous  people  and 
they  have  provided  assistance  to  the 
less  fortunate  in  the  world.  But  we 
must  assure  that  dollars  going  out  of 
the  taxpayer's  pocket  are  not  used  to 
buy  weapons  for  intimidation  rather 
than  bread  for  the  truly  needy. 

Terrorism  represents  the  rejection 
of  the  ideals  that  the  U.S.  seeks  to 
promote  in  the  world.  I  know  that 
every  Senator  agrees  with  the  view 
that  eliminating  terrorism  is  in  our 
Nation's  interest  In  several  key  bills 
dealing    with    international    organiza- 


tions and  operations,  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  provisions  prohibiting  assist- 
ance to  international  terrorists  and 
governments  that  use  terrorists  to  ad- 
vance their  totalitarian  goals.  This 
amendment  would  extend  this  injunc- 
tion to  the  Commerce.  State.  Justice 
appropriations  bill. 

This  amendment  is  directed  against 
the  PLO  and  SWAPO.  two  organiza- 
tions committed  to  change  through 
the  gun  rather  than  through  compro- 
mise. It  is  also  directed  against  Cuba, 
Iran  and  Libya,  three  governments 
that  aid  terrorists  and  use  them  in  un- 
dermining American  interests  in  the 
world.  Let  us  remember  that  Iran 
found  reason  to  celebrate  the  attack 
on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lebanon  in 
which  U.S.  personnel  were  killed. 
Libya  has  sponsored  assassinations  in 
the  United  States.  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Cuba  has  worked 
ceaselessly  to  destabilize  our  hemi- 
sphere and  prevent  the  evolution  of 
democratic  practices. 

U.S.  aid  to  international  programs 
and  organizations  must  not  be  allowed 
to  aid  these  heinous  activities.  Those 
who  would  claim  that  this  amendment 
may  upset  U.S.  treaty  commitments 
are  wrong  in  their  logic.  Any  treaty 
that  provides  loopholes  in  aiding  ter- 
rorism is  the  source  of  the  problem. 
This  amendment  corrects  deficiencies 
in  our  international  undertakings.  I 
urge  every  Senator  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  which  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests 
and  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
and  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  2410)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  24  1  1 

(Purpose;  To  limit  USIA  representation 
funds) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  for  him-self  and  Mr.  Zorinsky  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2411. 

On  page  48.  line  21  .strike  $50,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $20,000  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  seek  recog- 
nition? 


Mr  DkCONCINI  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  it.s  indulgence. 

Mr  President,  ttie  amendment  vva.s 
read  by  the  rlfrk  and  I  think  it  is  \ery 
clear.  We  ar<  reducing  from  $50,000  to 
S20.000  the  foreign  relations  authori- 
zation amount  that  ha.s  been  reported 
out  by  the  F(jr(ipn  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I   move  the  adoption  of   the  amend- 

'  'Vh.  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
Uicre  further  di.scu.ssion  on  the 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  .Ari- 
zona. 

The  amendment  (No.  2411)  was 
acreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t(i  ri'fon.Mdi  r  Mie  vote  by  which 
the  ;uii.i  iifiiiiein  '.".;i.-  ;u'reed  to. 

The  PRP.SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  motion  lo  tabU'  the  motion  to 
reconsider  thi  \ote  > 

Mr.  GOLDWATKH  Mr  Pre.sideiit.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  12 

(Purpose;  To  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
use  of  materials  produced  by  convict  labor 
in  const ruf'mn  nf  Fcfleral  aid  hichway 
system) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  imnit  diate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  for  him.self.  Mr  Nickles.  Mr. 
Jepsen.  and  Mr.  Thurmond  proposes  an 
amendment  No.  2412 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendmeni  bt  dispensed 
with. 

The  p)^v;sii)iNt;  officer  With- 
out ob.iecl  ion.  It  i;-  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  a.s  follows: 

On  page  30.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Act.  materials  produced 
by  convict  labor  may  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  highways  or  portions  of 
highways  located  on  Federal-aid  systems,  as 
described  in  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 


Nickles,  Jepsen.  and  Thurmond  be 
added  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  would  remo\e  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  materials  produced  by 
prison  labor  in  construction  of  Feder- 
al-aid highways.  An  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  utilization  of  convict-pro- 
duced materials  was  hastily  attached 
to  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  97th 
Congress  without  fully  assessing  the 
provision's  impact.  As  a  result,  a  30- 
year-old  prison  industry  that  had  been 
operating  successfully  in  37  States  has 
been  effectively  shut  down. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association  queried  State  di- 
rectors of  corrections  regarding  the 
impact  of  this  amendment  on  prison 
industries  nationwide.  The  ACA  study 
concludes  that  in  all  50  Stales  com- 
bined the  amendment  would  result  in 
first,  idle  capital  costs  of  S7, 979. 957: 
second,  inventory  loss  of  $10,661,618: 
third,  other  costs  of  $3,773,444:  and 
founli.  the  need  to  reassign  774  in- 
mates out  of  the  976  inmates  currently 
employed  in  the  industry.  Certainly, 
an  amendment  with  such  tremendous 
impact  on  individual  States  should 
have  been  subject  to  careful  study  and 
debate.  Unfortunately,  no  such  discus- 
sion evolved. 

In  addition,  a  ma.ior  problem  for 
prison  administration  and  for  the  pris- 
oner is  idleness.  Inmate  idleness  is  de- 
structive to  the  prisoner  and  prison 
alike.  As  prison  populations  grow-  at  a 
rate  of  8  percent  per  year  causing 
overpopulation,  it  becomes  even  more 
es.sential  that  inmates  are  provided 
jobs  to  occupy  their  time.  However, 
rather  than  creating  the  opportunity 
for  prison  industries  to  train  inmates 
for  gainful  occupations,  the  amend- 
ment attached  to  the  gas  tax  bill  last 
December  summarily  dismantled  an 
efficient  30  year-old  prison  industry. 

Mr.  President,  prison  industries  pro- 
vide prisoners  with  meaningful  em- 
ployment in  a  realistic  work  environ- 
ment, the  aim  of  which  is  to  develop 
good  work  habits  and  skills  through 
the  production  of  a  diversified  line  of 
qualified  goods  at  competitive  prices. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  simply  permit  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  to  once  again 
be  u.sed  on  Federal-aid  highways.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  correcting  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters,  one  from  the  Correctional  In- 
dustries Association,  and  another  from 
the  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Prison,  both  of  which  express 
support  for  my  amendment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 

State  Prison. 
January  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Gordon  Humphrey. 
DiTksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  As  you  know. 
we  at  the  New  Hampshire  Stale  Prison  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  maximize  ihe  utility  of 
inmate  labor,  both  for  the  fiscal  benefit  of 
the  stale  and  the  work  and  training  experi- 
ence of  the  inmates. 

The  recent  5c  per  gallon  gas  tax  legisla- 
tion further  restricted  our  ability  to  do  this 
by  adding  to  Section  114(b)  of  Title  3  of  the 
U.S.  Code  a  clause  prohibiting  use  of  mate- 
rials produced  by  convict  labor  on  federal 
roads.  This  would  apparently  preclude  the 
stale  going  forward  with  plans  to  move  all 
or  part  of  the  highway  sign  shop  to  the 
Prison. 

Request  that  you  consider  legislatively 
eliminating  Section  114(b)  in  its  entirety 
from  this  statute  since  it  seems  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  good  utilization  of  inmate  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  stales  which  might 
choose  to  so  use  the  inmates. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  I.  Perrin.  Jr.. 

Warden. 

Correctional  Industries 

Association.  Inc. 

Dear  Senator;  On  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  our  organization.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  efforts  to 
amend  that  section  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982  that  severely  curtails, 
if  indeed,  does  not  totally  eliminate  the  use 
of  materials  and  products  produced  by  con- 
vict labor  for  highway  use. 

Your  courage  and  obvious  disregard  for 
the  fact  that,  "there  are  no  voles  to  be  gar- 
nered in  the  field  of  correction"  is  indicative 
of  vour  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
impact  that  would  eventually  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  American  taxpayers 
already  over-burdened  shoulders  by  virtue 
of  the  increased  cost  of  purchasing  these 
items  from   "outside"  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  your  position  was  also 
predicated  upon  the  need  to  provide  the  in- 
mates incarcerated  in  our  systems  with 
meaningful  work  and  training  opportunities 
and.  hopefully,  by  these  efforts,  reduce  the 
cost  factor  of  their  confinement. 

If.  at  anytime  our  organization  can  be  of 
any  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Thomas. 

President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
ironically  and  coincidentally.  yester- 
day Chief  Justice  Burger  in  an  inter- 
view, as  I  understand,  according  to  a 
radio  report  this  morning,  called  for 
greater  efforts  to  give  convicts  con- 
.structive  work  to  do  as  a  way  of  en- 
hancing their  .self-image  and  their 
pride  and  as  a  way  of  constructively 
passing  their  time  while  incarcerated. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  qualified 
person  of  higher  standing  to  make 
that  recommendation.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  this  amendment  which  I  have 
offered    this    morning    would    do.    It 
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woiiid  rt'inii'.  t-  a  roadhlnrk  '.Uiich  we 
inacUfricmlv  threw  up  has!il\-  and 
viittioiil  cart'tul  oonsideranoii  'aIuii  '.ve 
pa.s.st'(i  the  Siirfart'  Tran^iMirta!  loii  Act 
Nonif  month  aK<) 

I  uiuitTsiatHl  It  ;>  acrrptable  to  the 
niitidiit'.  -i(|f  ;L^  Atil  and  I  am  pre- 
part'ci  to  an.suft  ,\<\i- ■.' -ow-,  on  this 
atncndrntTit  it  t  hrrr  a;  <■  ati'. 

Mr  RCDMAN  Mr  [>rfsid,!ii ,  this 
amcncimfnt  h;i.^  brrn  dusrusit-d  with 
the  manaKcrs  i>n  both  sides,  and  it  is 
m\  undtTslandinK  i'  is  arr»'pfRble  to 
thf  .siibconunittci-    I  iirt:<    ;'-  ,i  l^ption. 

Mr  DfCONCIN'I  Mr  I'rt  Mdt  nt,  the 
Senator  from  Ni-a  Hampshire  is  cor- 
rer'  VVr  have  cifar'd  Mir  an>fndmfnt 
1 1\\  t  hi .  -.idi- 

I  rxprcN.^  'o  •  hf  other  Senator  Irom 
Ney.  Hampshire,  the  senior  Senator. 
that  1  think  it  i-,  a  very  good  amend- 
ment I  do  not  kiioA  what  the  decision, 
.,t  fo!ir-.e.  'J. ill  t)i-  in  conference,  wheth- 
.  r  nr  Miii  thiTf  Alii  t)e  ,otne  objections. 
I  ;  an   -ef    I  irnt    pi  hi;'.    t)i-int;  r;n  -'-d. 

Hut  1  <\\)\-i-:,.,  !u  Uie  .Srniin.r  from 
Nev.  Hampsfiire  who  '''!•:•:!  this 
amendment  Miat  I  fertaiti!-,  tsave  no 
(ibj.'c!  ion.-,  to  i'  iind  tiH'  miii'irity  is 
prejKired  'o   ii  i.  pi   !(,.    an;i  ndmeiit, 

Mr  HrMi'HliU'i'  Mt  I'te.sideiit,  1 
thank  nr.  liiii.anues  for  the  support 
and  tiu'.'  ');.  idoption  cf  the  amend- 
tiii  li' 

1  hr  i'}a:sn)lN(i  (  »1-!- id- R.  If 
ther'  t).  !ii.  lurther  discussion  on  the 
ameiidmt  ni.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tiie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hati-.pshire. 

Ifi.  am.  liiment  (No.  2412)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  Hl'MfHlU- V  Mt  President,  I 
nio\e  'o  reeon.sii-ier  itie  \oti'  by  which 
the  iimendment  u  a-s  at;reed  to. 

Mr  DkCoNCINI  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
tno'.r  'o  la.\    •\\.\'    iinilioii  on  the  table. 

lilt    motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  'O 

Mr  lUDMAN  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
►;e.si  t  he  at),-,in.  t   oi  .i  quorum. 

I'he  IMU:S!l)IN(i  OKl-ICER.  The 
clerk  Will  i  ill  i  Mtf  roil. 

!  ht  bii;  i.  rk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  I  1  All  ^  .Ml  President.  I  ask 
iin;inimou.s  (a)n.st'nt  that  the  order  for 
the  niiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

!  h.  ['RESIDING  OFFICER  cMr. 
B.i.-^i  Hu  ir/)  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
order,  d 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as 
a  co.spnnsor  of  Senator  Pell's  amend- 
ment numtiered  2396. 

The  PHU.SiniNT,  OFFirFR  With- 
out obieet  ion    it   :.-  M  !  o]  til  :  'd 

Mi  i  K AMY  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
I  he  iiiM  :i.  .  .<:  .1  quorum. 

Ihe  I'HUSiniNc;  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  u  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  HKNTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unauiinuus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PHPSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  13 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  until  February  17.  1984) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texa.s  (Mr.  Bentseni 
propcses  an  amendment  numbered  2413. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

■GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil 
Kights  Act  of  1957  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  "September  30.  1983'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    February  17.  1984  '. 

•■(b)  Section  i04(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  ■During  the  period  which  begins 
on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1984  and  ends  on  February  17. 
t984.  the  President  may  remove  a  member 
of  the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duly 
or  malfeasance  in  office.'. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing could  not  be  clearer,  nor  could  it 
be  more  important.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  today  is  provide  a 
last-minute  reprieve  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  which  is  currently 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  forced  to  resort  to 
emergency  measures  to  save  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  only  a  few  days 
after  we  voted  overwhelmingly  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  national  holi- 
day. The  sad  fact,  however,  is  that  Dr. 
King  was  honored  in  the  shadow  of  an 
ongoing  effort  to  vitiate  and  strangle 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  created 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  technically  dead— and 
apparently  unmourned  by  this  admin- 
istration. The  Commission  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  60-day  phaseout  period  and 
unless  the  Congress  acts  promptly,  it 
will  cease  to  exist  in  less  than  6  weeks. 


Should  that  day  arrive.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  a  sad  moment  in  the  histo- 
ry of  America. 

In  many  respects,  ours  is  a  Nation  of 
symbols  and  monuments.  For  millions 
of  Americans,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  a  symbol  of  what  was 
achieved  during  the  long  struggle  for 
dignity  and  equality  for  minority 
Americans.  In  another  respect,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  more  than 
a  symbol;  it  is  a  factfinding  agency, 
charged  with  evaluating  Federal  law' 
and  the  effectiveness  of  Government 
equal  opportunity  programs.  It  has  no 
regulatory  or  enforcement  authority, 
but  its  moral  force  is  powerful,  indeed, 
in  a  Nation  committed  to  equality  and 
opportunity. 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been  crit- 
ical of  the  record  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  it  was  that  criti- 
cism that  prompted  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  unprecedented  step  of 
firing  three  Commission  members  in  a 
fit  of  pique  reminiscent  of  the  "Satur- 
day Night  Massacre'"— which,  inciden- 
tially,  occurred  10  years  ago  yesterday. 

Included  in  the  victims  of  this  purge 
was  the  only  Hispanic  member  of  the 
Commission.  The  .sole  representa- 
tive  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  suspend  for  a  minute. 
May  we  please  have  order  in  the 
Senate?  The  Chair  is  having  difficulty 
hearing. 

You  may  continue.  Senator. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Included  in  the  victims  of  the 
Reagan  purge  was  the  only  Hispanic 
member  of  the  Commission,  the  sole 
representative  of  Americas  fastest 
growing  and  soon  to  be  largest  minori- 
ty. As  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  White  House.  Hispanic  representa- 
tion is  conspicuously  lacking  from  the 
names  for  replacements  submitted  by 
the  administration— appointments  cur- 
rently languishing  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

For  26  years  now.  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  served  the  Congress, 
various  administrations,  and  the 
American  people  as  the  only  biparti- 
san, independent  voice  of  support  for 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans: 
blacks,  Hispanics,  women.  Native 
Americans,  the  handicapped.  All  these 
minorities— tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—have looked  to  the  Commission 
as  the  focus  of  their  Governments  ef- 
forts to  protect  their  right  to  equality 
and  equal  opportunity  in  our  society. 

Today,  the  Commission  is  a  ravaged 
shell  of  what  it  used  to  be;  it  is  phas- 
ing out  of  business.  Six  times  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  .scheduled  meet- 
ings to  consider  legislation  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Commission,  and  six  times 
those  meetings  have  been  canceled. 
The  Senate  is  drawing  near  to  the  end 


of    this    session    and    we    are    talking 
about  closing  down  by  November  18. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  might 
suggest  that  what  I  am  attempting  to 
do  here  is  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  this  regard,  my  colleagues 
might  be  correct— but  I  hope  they  will 
also  acknowledge  that  emergency 
action  is  clearly  called  for.  Standard 
procedures  and  administration  atti- 
tudes have  just  about  destroyed  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  If  we  do  not 
act  today,  there  might  be  no  tomorrow 
for  the  Commission.  The  choice  is  that 
simple,  that  stark,  and  that  alarming. 
If  there  is  a  Senator  on  the  floor  who 
can  suggest  to  me  a  better,  more  effec- 
tive way  to  save  the  Commission  and 
all  that  it  means  for  the  American 
dream,  then  I  want  to  hear  it. 

During  the  26  years  of  the  Commis- 
sion's existence,  America  has  traveled 
far  down  the  road  that  leads  to  equali- 
ty. For  most  of  us.  that  kind  of 
progress  has  been  welcomed.  It  has 
been  admirable.  It  has  been  remarka- 
ble. But  I  sugge.st  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  And  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission can  help  light  the  way. 

To  imply  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  no  longer  an  important  cat- 
alyst for  equality  or  is  no  longer  neces- 
ary  is  an  insult  to  all  Americans.  Like 
..ittny  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  not 
agreed  with  every  item  in  every  report 
Lssued  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
That  is  not  the  point.  What  is  far 
more  important  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  continue  to  exist  and 
make  those  points  and  help  lead  the 
quest  for  equality,  opportunity,  and 
dignity  in  America. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
give  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a 
140-day  reprieve  until  mid-February. 
It  would  prevent  the  administration 
from  allowing  the  Commission  to  sink 
slowly  into  oblivion.  It  would  also  pre- 
vent the  President  from  firing  Com- 
missioners without  cause. 

In  offering  this  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues— and  the  administra- 
ti(3n— to  join  me  in  the  effort  to  sal- 
vage a  bright  future  for  an  important 
agency  that  has  been  battered  and  is 
currently,  technically  out  of  business. 
I  do  not  think  America  can  afford  to 
put  civil  rights  out  of  busine.ss. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
relatively  small.  Mr.  President,  but  the 
principle  is  priceless. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  understands  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Texas  over 
the  authorization  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  In  fact,  that  concern,  we 
assure  you.  is  shared  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  to  have  funds  to  op- 
erate. As  for  its  formal  authorization, 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Nevada,   has  discussed   the 


matter  with  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
Senator  Hatch,  and  he  is  assured  that 
this  subcommittee  and  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  will  .soon  act  on  au- 
thorizing legislation.  In  fact.  Senator 
Hatch  plans  to  report  out  a  bill  from 
his  subcommittee  next  week.  The 
chairman  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee promise  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  see  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  reauthorized. 

In  light  of  the  funding  necessities 
here,  and  with  those  promises.  I  would 
ask  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
at  least  consider  withdrawing  at  this 
time  his  very  thoughtful  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  know 
of  his  dedication  and  commitment  to 
civil  rights.  I  admire  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  understood  the 
commitment  to  involve  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  interrupted  and  did  not 
hear  all  of  his  comments.  Did  that  in- 
clude the  full  committee  and  do  we 
have  a  date  certain  in  that  regard".' 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  We  do  not  have  a 
date  certain,  but  it  does  include  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  as.sured  that  that  would 
be  by  the  middle  of  November?  Would 
that  not  certainly  be  a  reasonable  date 
for  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  I  believe 
also  serves  on  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  also  say  we 
would  want  the  assurance  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  would  be  sched- 
uled for  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee,  1  have 
made  a  commitment  in  the  full  com- 
mittee hearing,  knowing  the  makeup 

of  my  subcommittee 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
speak  up.  please? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee.  I  have  made 
a  commitment  in  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  that  we  will  report  out  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Reauthoriza- 
tion bill  before  the  end  of  this  session. 
As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  makeup 
of  the  Commission.  And  it  has  been 
difficult  to  report  the  bill  out  until 
there  is  a  resolution  of  that.  I  under- 
stand that  may  be  resolved  this  next 
week,  and  I  hope  that  is  .so. 

But  in  any  event.  I  hope  to  report 
out  a  reauthorization  bill  in  fulfill- 
ment of  that  commitment  and  I  trust 
my  colleagues  who  are  on  that  com- 


mittee with  me.  and  I  believe  it  is  .so. 
that  not  only  a  majority  but  unani- 
mously will  report  out  that  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

To  that  extent.  I  believe  we  have  a 
committee  markup  scheduled  for  next 
week.  I  believe  it  is  scheduled  for  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Is  that  the  full  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  see  no  problem  with 
the  full  committee. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see  a  possible  problem. 
We  have  had  a  problem  this  past  week 
in  terms  of  moving  one  of  the  compro- 
mises that  has  been  offered.  The  con- 
cern that  this  Senator  has— and,  coin- 
cidentally.  this  morning  I  have  con- 
tacted the  chairman  of  the  committee 
asking  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  a  markup  and  a  vote  as  we  had 
all  agreed  to  do  on  the  Commission, 
not  only  the  reauthorization,  but  the 
makeup  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
what  we  all  under-stood  we  were  going 
to  be  voting  on  in  committee. 

Now  it  may  be  useful— and  I  will  not 
do  it,  obviously,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Texas— but  it 
might  be  useful  for  us  at  some  point  ^ 
soon  to  have  a  quorum  call  and  sug- 
gest that  maybe  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  be  over  here  so  that  we 
could  understand  exactly  what  the 
game  plan  is. 

With  all  due  respect,  voting  it  out  of 
subcommittee  is  relevant  but  irrele- 
vant. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  question 
or  a  comment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  just  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton—he  happens  to  be  in  town 
today— and  I  believe  he  has  talked  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. They  are  in  the  process  of 
no  more  time.  They  have  to  start 
winding  down  that  Commission  as  of 
Monday.  Now,  this  fewi  weeks  that  we 
have  had  since  the  Commission  has 
expired  has  been  kind  of  a  grace  time 
that  they  kept  hoping  the  Senate  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  do 
something. 

I  am  a  very  strong  proponent  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like  to  do  today.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  do  everything  he  can. 
If  he  says  so.  his  word  is  good.  I  have 
worked  on  that  committee.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  the  problem  with  the 
appointees.  We  have  labored  with 
that.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
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lost  hair  and  grayed  hair  over  it  for  a 
month  now.  a-s  have  a  number  of  us. 

Mr  BIDKN.  He  rannot  afford  to  lose 
very  murh  more 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  do  not  see  a  con- 
clusion unless  we  force  the  issue,  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  says,  to 
have  a  quorum  call  and  see  what  we 
can  accomplish.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Texas  bringing  this  to  a  head 
today  so  we  have  to  look  at  it  head  on. 
Are  we  going  to  let  them  wind  down 
this  Commission?  We  have  an  obliga 
tion  not  to  let  that  happen.  We  have 
been  told  as  of  this  morning  that 
winding  down  process  will  start 
Monday. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  our  subcommittee  is  going  to  act 
next  week,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
whether  or  not  the  panel  question  is 
resolved. 

Second.  I  have  been  authorized  just 
this  moment  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  is  on  his  way  over 
here,  to  state  that  he  has  set  the  bill 
for  a  markup  next  Thursday.  So.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  authorized  you  to 
state  that  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  we  are  going  to 
mark  up  the  bill  next  Thursday. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  a  good  point. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  thing  resolved. 
All  I  am  .seeking  is  to  bring  it  to  frui- 
tion, that  we  assure  the  continuance 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  that 
we  do  not  have  another  Sii|turday 
night  massacre,  that  we  not  see  these 
Commission  members  fired  without 
cause  while  we  are  not  in  se.ssion.  If  we 
want  to.  and  I  am  agreeable  to  it.  if  we 
want  to  have  a  quorum  call  and  try  to 
get  the  leadership  to  assure  us— and  I 
see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  now  on  the  floor— that 
they  will  schedule  this  for  floor  action 
after  the  action  of  the  committee 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  comment,  in  light  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas  as  to 
the  leadership  view.  I  have  asked  for 
the  majority  leader  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  I  expect  him  momentarily. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator's  concern  is  that  he  under- 
stands the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  act  on  the  nominees  before 
it  acts  on  the  authorization,  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  understands  that 
means  there  is  really  no  prospect  of 
getting  an  authorization  bill  approved. 
The  way  in  which  Senator  Dole.  Sena- 
tor Specter,  my.self.  and  other  Sena- 
tors on  the  committee  have  fashioned 
what  we  believe  is  the  only  vehicle 
that  is  likely  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
votes  on  the  committee  for  reauthor- 
ization encompasses  a  compromise  rel- 


ative to  the  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  if  the  Senator  in 
fact  eventually  pulls  this  down,  it  not 
be  pulled  down  until  we  get  reasonable 
assurance  that  we  will  act  on  the  au- 
thorization before  we  act  on  the  nomi- 
nees. If  AC  act  on  the  nominees  first  it. 
in  effect,  eliminates  any  prospect,  as 
this  Senator  sees  it.  for  compromise  on 
the  authorization.  I  think  we  all  basi- 
cally agree  on  that. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute— and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  Record— I  do  not 
for  a  minute  impugn  the  intentions  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  He  has  been 
completely  cooperative.  He  has  done 
everything  he  has  said.  J  understand 
him  to  have  every  intention  to  contin- 
ue that.  And  the  same  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  But  I 
would  hope  we  would  do  it  in  terms  of 
authorization  before  voting  the  nomi- 
nees to  the  floor  or  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Delaware  makes  a  valid  point.  I 
am  not  prone  to  pulling  this  down,  but 
I  am  willing  to  listen  and  if  we  can 
have  assurances  that  the  authoriza- 
tion is  coming  out  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  will  be  scheduled  for  early 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  then 
I  am  willing  to  listen  and  reconsider 
this  amendment. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  floor.  I  am  sure  his  viewpoint  will 
have  substantial  influence.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  in  a  conference  on  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  and  I  have  just  come  to 
the  floor.  I  believe  Senator  Hatch  has 
responded  that  the  committee  plans  to 
meet  next  Thursday.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  on  Tuesday. 
At  that  time,  we  hope  to  get  this  reau- 
thorization and  also  the  appointees 
considered,  get  the  whole  thing  out. 
We  are  anxious  to  get  through  with  it. 
So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
a  decision,  but  we  may  just  have  to  go 
ahead  and  have  a  vote  and  settle  it. 

We  have  been  trying  to  negotiate 
with  both  sides  in  the  committee  and 
the  White  House.  We  have  made  some 
progress.  We  have  not  made  complete 
progress  yet  but  we  do  hope  to  get  the 
matter  .settled  this  next  week. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Do  I  understand 
that  to  be  a  commitment  that  you  will 
have  the  markup  se.ssion  on  the  au- 
thorization next  week? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  now- 
scheduled  to  have  on  Thursday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  they 
have  canceled  some  six  meetings  in 
the  past.  I  understand.  All  I  am  asking 
the  chairman  is  for  his  commitment 
that  he  will  have  such  a  markup  next 
week.  Do  I  understand  that?  What  I 
am  asking  from  the  chairman  is  a  com- 
mitment that  there  will  be  a  markup 
session  next  week  and  that  he  will  pro- 


ceed to  have  that  markup  on  the  au- 
thorization 

Mr.  THUH.MO.NU.  Thai  is  our  plan, 
to  have  a  markup  on  Thursday  of  next 
week.  It  may  be  possible  that  we  could 
arrange  it  for  Tuesday,  but  I  am  not 
certain.  I  would  rather  for  it  to  stay 
for  Thursday. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  ask  the  digtin- 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  he  will  tell  me  that  he  is  going  to  do 
it.  That  is  what  I  am  asking.  Then  I 
want  a  statement  from  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  has  just 
come  to  the  floor,  that  he  would  give 
the  bill  early  scheduling  for  floor 
action. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think 
the  matter  Is  irreconcilable.  I  think  it 
can  be  settled  and  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  it  might  be 
useful  if  we  had  a  very  brief  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
speakers. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  yet.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  vield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  dogfight. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  is  your  dog  I  have  on 
the  leash. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  couple  of 
questions  here.  One  is  reauthorization 
and  the  other  who  will  .serve  on  the 
Commission.  It  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  name  the  members 
who  will  .serve  on  the  Commission  or 
whether  others  have  the  right.  There 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  on  that  matter 
which  ha.s  not  been  resolved.  I  think 
the  President  ought  to  be  able  to 
name  the  nominees  he  wants  on  that 
Commission.  Perhaps  we  have  to  make 
some  compromises.  Some  of  us.  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  all  Senators  on 
the  committee,  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  it  together. 

Reauthorization  is  a  .separate  prob- 
lem. I  hope  we  do  not  get  it  mixed  up. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  con- 
cerned about  reauthorization  as  are  we 
on  the  committee.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned with  who  will  be  on  the  Com- 
mission and  wh>ther  or  not  it  ought  to 
be  expanded  from  six  members  to 
eight  or  six  to  seven,  whether  the 
President  gets  two  nominees  or  three 
nominees.  It  is  fairly  complicated. 

One  reason  we  have  not  been  meet- 
ing the  past  couple  of  weeks  is  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise and  we  have  not  been  able  to. 


Mr  HIOKN  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Kansas  is  absolutely  correct 
but.  as  usual,  this  institution  does  not 
lend  it.self  to  a  logical  solution  of  all 
problems.  There  are  political  realities. 
The  political  reality  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  technically  and  legally  distinct 
from  the  reauthorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  a  political  fact  of  life,  the 
way  in  which  the  appointment  prob- 
lem will  be  resolved  without  a  blood 
bath  is  to  incorporate  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  reauthorization  in  one 
fell  swoop.  That  is  what  has  been  ne- 
gotiated, debated,  and  discussed  for 
the  past  several  months. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  terms  of  a  majority  vote  on 
the  committee  and  we  have  come  very 
close  with  the  While  House  as  to  what 
that  agreement  would  be.  We  have 
come  a  long  way.  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  and  the  Congress  and 
the  White  Hou.se.  But  where  we  ar-e 
now  is  that  I  think  we  may  be  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  in  terms  of  how  much 
the  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
committee  is  able  to  compromise  with 
•he  White  House  and  how  far  the 
While  House  goes. 

We  are  about  that  far  apart,  and  I 
say  to  the  leader  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  of  closing  that  gap  realistical- 
ly. We  can  talk  more  about  it,  but  in 
the  past,  the  majority  leader  has 
asked  me  how  close  we  are  to  being 
able  to  resolve  this  thing.  I  think  we 
are  as  close  as  we  are  going  to  get. 

Now.  in  light  of  the  time  running 
against  us,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  time  to  fish  or 
cut  bait.  It  is  lime  for  us  to  act.  If  it 
cannot  work,  if  the  White  House  is 
going  to  veto,  it  will  veto:  if  it  is  not.  it 
will  not.  If  the  compromise  we  have 
worked  out  among  Senators  is  going  to 
fail,  let  it  fail.  If  it  is  going  to  pass,  let 
it  pass. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  worked  on  this.  I  have  been  going 
to  him  in  the  past,  saying.  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, put  it  off  until  next  week,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  work  on  this.  We 
may  be  able  to  get  it  done.  " 

What  I  um  saying  now  is  we  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  committee  move, 
not  on  Wednesday  but  on  Tuesday, 
and  move  whether  or  not  we  can 
decide  and.  if  we  can.  in  order  tc  get 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  be  willing 
to  pull  down  his  amendment,  agree  to 
say  that  we  will  deal  with  the  authori- 
zation question  first. 

If,  parliamenlarily,  we  go  in  and  deal 
with  the  nomination  process  first,  it 
will  scuttle  any  pro.spect  of  dealing 
with  the  authorization,  of  anything 
coming  out  of  the  committee.  There  is 
no  prospect,  as  I  count  the  votes  in 
that  committee,  of  getting  anything 
out  of  that  committee.  I  may  be 
wrong.  I  may  be  counting  incorrectly. 


What  I  suggest,  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  is  on  the  floor,  is 
willing  is  for  him  and  me.  as  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  attempt  to  produce  a  quorum 
on  Tuesday  and  for  us  to  move  to 
mark  up  the  authorization  on  Tuesday 
and,  depending  on  how  that  goes,  then 
vole  individually,  collectively,  or  what- 
ever on  the  nominees. 

That,  in  fact,  honors  what  is  a  legiti- 
mate distinction  that  should  be  made 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  that,  technically,  the  nomi- 
nees are  distinct  from  the  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

If  we,  as  a  practical  matter,  bring  up 
reauthorization  first,  we  may  solve  the 
nominee  problem.  If  we  do  the  other 
first,  we  are  never  going  to  get  to  the 
authorization,  or  we  diminish  our 
prospects  of  that  occurring. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  be  willing  to  attempt 
to  accommodate  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  call  a  meeting  Tuesday.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  said  he  would  assist  in  getting 
a  quorum  there.  We  have  had  trouble 
getting  a  quorum  at  .some  of  the  meet- 
ings. We  could  take  up  the  authoriza- 
tion and  immediately  follow  with  the 
appointees  of  the  President  to  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  take  them  simul- 
taneously at  one  meeting. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  What  I  have  dealt 
with  here  is  not  how  we  choose  the 
nominees  of  that  Commission.  All  I 
want  is  assurance  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  remain  in  being  for  the 
next  140  days  until  Congress  comes 
back.  All  I  want  is  that  they  not  be 
fired  without  cause  during  that  period 
of  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  majority 
leader  now  here  on  the  floor  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  say  he  will 
make  his  best  efforts  to  have  that 
meeting  next  week. 

That  is  what  I  am  now  seeking  from 
the  minority  leader.  A.ssuming  the 
action  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  then  I  would 
seek  from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  his  best  efforts  at  an  early 
scheduling  of  its  consideration  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
came  to  the  floor  and  heard  part  of 
this  on  the  squawk  box.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  figure  what  we  are  fu.ss- 
ing  about,  because  I  think  everybody 
is  right.  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  agreed 
to  have  a  hearing  and  try  to  report  the 
authorization  bill.  I  think  that  there  is 
an  indication  then  that  the  nominees 
will  be  forthcoming.  I  gue.ss  the  only 
missing  part  of  the  puzzle  is  will  I,  in 


my  leadership  role,  take  it  up?  The 
answer  to  that  is.  of  course  I  will.  I 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  delay  this 
thing. 

I  would  urgently  request,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Biden).  and 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Thurmond),  recog- 
nize my  plight,  too.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  Senates  work  completed  by  No- 
vember 18.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor consider  a  short  time  limitation  on 
mat  matter  so  we  will  not  derail  the 
other  matters  we  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  In  the  unlikely  event 
thai  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  not  able  to  work  his  legislative 
magic  and  get  us  a  bill  out  of  that 
committee,  which  is  not  likely,  since 
we  have  such  cooperation  in  the  com- 
mittee but,  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
we  will  then  have  the  problem  of  the 
Commission  ready  to  die,  has  the 
leader  thought  about  what  he  would 
do  in  the  event  that,  on  Tuesday,  we 
cannot  get  the  bill  out? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  the  Commission  to  die.  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  keep  it  from  dying  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  am  trying  to  see  how  we  can 
go  about  this,  because  I  really  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  I  think  we  have 
a  good  situation  right  now.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  anxious 
to  get  a  bill  out. 

I  might  add  to  that  that  I  talked  to 
the  White  House  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  their  position.  Not  only  do  they 
not  object  to  this  arrangement,  they 
favor  the  reporting  of  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  So  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
problem. 

I  urge  that  we  take  on  good  faith  the 
representations  of  the  chairman  and 
others,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  others  who  have  worked  on  this. 
If  the  committee  has  trouble  getting  a 
quorum.  I  will  try  to  help  them  get  a 
quorum.  If  they  will  tell  me  what  time 
it  is  they  are  going  lo  meet.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  lo  the  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  that  we  want  to  get  this 
matter  settled.  It  has  been  pending  a 
long  time  and  Senator  Biden  and  I 
both  are  anxious  to  get  it  settled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  On  that  note.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  good- 
faith  efforts  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority   leader    and    the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  commitlec.  tliat  is 
what  I  am  scokiriB.  Obviously,  they  are 
honorable  men  and  they  will  commit 
their  best  efforts  to  it. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  2413)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
Mr.  BiDEN.  and  all  those  v.ho  have  par- 
ticpated  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  14 

(Purpose:  To  make  available  funds  appropri 
atcd  to  the  U.S  Information  Anenc.v  only 
for  certain  piirpo.ses  authorized  by  the- 
Radio  Broadca.stlnK  lo  Cuba  Act) 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssi.stant  legislative  clerk  read 
a.s  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.s.  Hawkinsi 
proposes  an  amondnirnt  niimbcrt'd  2414. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  past'  49  afliT  lini'  6  add  the  following: 

•RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  Cl'BA  '. 

For  an  additional  amount.  nece.s.sary  lo 
enable  ilie  USIA  to  carry  out  the  Radio 
Broadca.slin«  lo  Cuba  Act  (providing  for  the 
Radio  Marii  program  or  Cuba  Service  of  lli( 
Voice  of  America  I.  incliidinii;  the  purchase 
rent,  con.strucllon  and  impro\einent  of  fa- 
cilities for  radio  transmi.ssion  and  reception 
and  purcha.se  and  installation  of  necessary 
equipment  for  radio  transmi.ssion  and  recep- 
tion. S14.130.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$130,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  .sec- 
lion^.'i  of  such  Act:  Provulid  lurlhrr.  That 
not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  may  be  used  for  an 
opening  ceremony. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  5 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  my  compromi.se  amendment 
and  then  paiised  S.  602,  creating  Radio 
Ma"-!!.  Since  that  time,  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  i.ssue  have  agreed  that  this 
carefully  crafted  compromi.se  repre- 
sents a  sound  approach.  The  House 
endorsed  thi.s  propo.sal  3  weeks  ago  in 
an  overwhelming  302  to  109  \ote.  and 
on  October  4  President  Reagan  signed 
the  bill  into  law. 

When  this  State-Justice  committee 
appropriation  bill  was  marked  up  in 
committee,    authorizing    language    for 


Radio  Marti  had  not  become  law.  So, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
consider  an  appropriation  for  the  sta- 
tion. 

Radio  Marti  is  now.  however,  the 
law  of  the  land.  Conseciuently.  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  provide  Radio  Marti  with 
funding  to  transform  the  blueprint 
into  realitN.  My  amendment  accom- 
plishes just  that.  It  appropriates  funds 
that  were  authorized  by  the  Senate  2 
weeks  ago.  My  amendment  adds 
$14,130,000  under  the  account  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  explicit- 
ly establishes  that  the  funds  are  for 
Radio  Marti. 

Specifically  this  amendment  appro- 
priates $14  million  for  Radio  Marti 
it.self  and  S130.000  for  the  AdvLsory 
Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  lo  Cuba 
established  in  .section  5  of  the  Radio 
Marti  bill.  S.  602. 

But  before  addressing  the  specific 
dollar  requests  further.  I  wish  to 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
mission  we  are  asking  Radio  Marti  to 
perform.  As  a  surrogate  home  station. 
Radio  Marti  will  be  responsible  for 
generating  programing  entirely  differ- 
ent than  is  produced  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  As  a  result  of  this  different 
congressional  mandate.  Radio  Marti 
will  have  budgetary  and  staffing  needs 
that  differ  from  tho.se  given  to  current 
VOA  broadcasts.  Information  about 
the  United  States  abounds.  There  are 
dozens  of  major  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  We  ha\e  three  major 
television  networks.  We  have  cable 
news  reports.  We  have  access  to  inter- 
national wire  services,  and  to  press 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  which 
individuals  can.  with  relative  ease,  find 
out  details  about  the  inner  workings  of 
most  Federal  Government  agencies 
and  projects.  As  a  result,  standard 
voice  broadcasts,  with  their  mission  to 
broadcast  programing  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies,  are 
ble.ssed  with  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion. If  anything  their  problems  would 
be  what  to  choo.se  from  among  all  the 
pcssible  options. 

In  contrast.  Radio  Marti  will  face  a 
difficult  task.  Cuba  is  a  clo.sed  .society. 
Its  media  is  controlled.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  press  or 
speech.  In  Cuba,  what  you  say  can  get 
you  thrown  in  prison.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  programing  staff  for 
Radio  Marti  will  have  a  delicate  mis- 
sion to  get  the  inside  story  on  what  is 
going  on  in  Cuba,  and  elsew  here  w  here 
Cubans  are  involved.  This  is  no  simple 
la.sk.  But  our  experience  with  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  shows 
us  that  it  is  po.ssible.  It  just  takes  more 
effort,  more  people,  and  more  money. 

That  means  that  the  heart  of  Radio 
Marti  will  be  its  extensive  research 
office  in  order  to  do  long-term,  in- 
depth  research  into  stories  that  could 
later  be  u.sed  in  the  news  .service  or  in 
.selected  features.  This  is  an  especially 


important  .section.  It  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coming  up  with  de- 
tailed, accurate  news  stories  of  interest 
to  our  Cuban  listenership  when  the 
Cuban  Government  is  doing  its  best  to 
keep  such  news  from  reaching  its 
people.  I  anticipate  that  $3  million  to 
S4  million  will  be  required  to  establish 
a  permanent  library  for  the  station's 
use  involving  publications  on  Cuban 
and  Cuban  history. 

In  addition,  the  station  will  need  a 
newsroom.  It  will  require  a  chief,  shift 
chiefs,  commentators,  analysts,  an- 
chormen, editors,  writers,  translators, 
correspondents,  and  support  staff. 

There  will  al.so  have  to  be  a  produc- 
tion service,  with  people  who  tape  and 
prepare  the  broadcasts. 

There  will  be  a  need  for  engineers  to 
lake  care  of  the  transmitters  and 
other  equipment,  and  for  a  couple  of 
bureaus  in  Miami  and  New  York.  The 
New  York  bureau  will  monitor  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Miami  bureau 
will  keep  track  of  events  in  that  city 
that  might  be  of  interest  in  Cuba.  It 
will  also  be  important  lo  have  numer- 
ous reporters  and  stringers  located  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  of  interest  lo 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

All  lhe.se  functions  must  be  staffed 
at  levels  .so  that  Radio  Marti  broad- 
casts at  its  intended  level  of  14 '2  hours 
each  day,  7  days  a  week.  This  is  about 
a  290  percent  increase  in  the  airtime 
in  broadcasts  being  beamed  into  Cuba. 

And  to  oversee  the  programing- and 
broadcasting  process.  Radio  Marti  will 
need  a  policy  department.  That  is, 
people  whose  job  it  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  station  is  operating  ia  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  who  will 
act  as  a  liaison  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

As  well  there  is  a  need  for  corporate 
administration.  There  mu.st  be  a  direc- 
tor and  deputy  director  of  the  station. 
The  station  will  need  a  fi.scal/account- 
ing  office  and  a  personnel  office.  Each 
of  these,  of  course,  will  require  .sup- 
port staff. 

Given  the  controversy  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  .station  it  al-so  is  expected 
that  the  station  will  have  a  .security 
department.  As  well  as  such  mundane 
items  as  a  mail  room. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
pen.ses  that  are  nece.s.sary  w  hen  .setting 
up  a  station  such  a  this  that  will  not 
reoccur  in  subsequent  years,  or  that 
will  not  cost  as  much  later  on  down 
the  road.  An  example  is  the  cost  of 
getting  security  clearances  for  every- 
one who  will  be  hired  to  work  at  the 
station.  This  is  a  co.stly  function  in  the 
first  year,  but  its  cost  diminishes  once 
the  staff  has  been  hired.  After  that, 
the  station  only  lia-'i  to  deal  with 
normal  rates  of  attrition.  Further- 
more, there  are  construction  expen.ses 
in  the  first  year  that  probably  will  not 


be  necessary  at  least  for  a  while,  in 
sub.sequenf  years.  Estimates  indicate 
that  initial  construction  expenses 
would  i.rnount  to  $4.5  million.  The 
broadcaa  tower  at  Marathon  Key  is 
over  20  'ears  old,  and  the  transmitter 
is  not  .accustomed  to  lengthy  daily 
broadojisis  as  it  will  have  to  do  when 
liadio  Marti  is  put  on  the  air. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  tran.smit- 
ler  and  tower.  Radio  Marti  will  need 
radio  studios,  and  work  space  for  their 
personnel.  As  we  all  know,  the  Voice 
has  been  hard  pressed  to  accomplish 
its  current  mandate  on  the  stringent 
budgetary  diet  that  ha.s,  until  recently, 
been  imposed  by  the  Congress.  The 
VOA  is  short  of  many  typfs  of  person- 
nel, and  much  ol  their  equipment  is 
aged  and  in  disrepair.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Ccngress  to  establish 
a  new  radio  .station  .such  as  Radio 
Marti,  and  then  expect  the  VOA  to 
have  to  come  up  with  thf  .'quipnient 
and  tacili'ies  to  meet  this  new  require- 
ment when  they  are  havint  difficulty 
meeting  their  current  obligations  with 
their  existing  re.^ources.  No.  Clearly, 
we  must  provide  them  with  adequate 
resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

All  together  I  would  e>;pect  Radio 
Marti  will  need  about  180  people  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  congressional 
mandate  doing  all  of  the  various  tasks 
:  hat  I  have  just  outlined.  This  logeth 
er  with  the  construction  budget  that  I 
outlined  earlier  amount  to  $14  million. 
1  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
Congre.s.s  to  t)ack  up  its  recent  decision 
to  establish  Radio  Marti  by  giving  it 
enough  money  to  do  the  job  right. 

Finally  $130,000  is  provided  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operating  an  Advisory 
Board  for  radio  broadca.sting  to  Cuba. 
Under  S.  60;i.  and  again  today  Con- 
gress is  demonstrating  its  desire  that 
the  Boards  advice  be  carefully 
weighed.  It  was  for  this  reason^  that 
the  Board  reports  not  only  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica but  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  so  that  the 
Board  plays  an  act  ive  role  in  resolving 
policy  issues  involving  the  station  as 
well  as  operational  i.ssues  involving 
programing,  engineering,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

The  figure  for  the  operating  cost  of 
the  Advisory  Board  was  established  by 
using  standard  Federal  Government 
per  diem  and  salary  figures,  and  by  as- 
suming that  the  nine-member  Board 
would  meet  three  limes  annually  for  2- 
day  .sessions  each.  It  ahso  a.s.sumes  that 
the  Board  would  hire  one  full-time 
.staff  member  and  one  full-time  secre- 
tary, and  that  sufficient  funds  would 
be  available  for  printing,  office  .space, 
and  other  overhead  expenses. 

One  important  funding  issue  cannot 
be  immediately  addressed  today.  S.  602 
makes  provision  for  facility  coinpensa- 
tion.  This  enables  radio  broadcasters 
who  suffered  from  Cuban  radio  inter- 


ference and  who  received  permission 
from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi-ssion  to  alter  their  facilities  in 
respon.se  to  receive  limited  compensa- 
tion. To  accomplish  this,  this  bill  au- 
thorized $5  million  to  be  used  until  ex- 
pended. These  funds,  however,  cannot 
be  appropriated  until  fi.scal  year  1985. 
This  delay  allows  everyone  who  has 
suffered  or  is  .suffering  from  Cuban  in- 
terference an  equal  chance  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  funds.  In  addition,  the 
funds  will  be  available  for  4  years  from 
when  Radio  Marti  first  begins  broad- 
casting. 

I  believe  that  this  compensation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  bill,  and  am 
committed  to  insuring  that  this  provi- 
sion becomes  law  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  State.  Justice.  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President,  ha^•ing  addressed  the 
funding  issues  for  Radio  Marti,  I 
would  like  to  expand  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Hawkin.s  amendment  to  S. 
602  that  eventually  became  the  au- 
thorizing language  for  Radio  Mati;i  to 
guide  USIA  as  it  implements  this  new- 
law. 

While  the  Senate  did  vote  'o  place 
the  station  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  this  did  not  repie- 
senl  a  retreat  from  our  commitment  to 
broadcast  the  trutii  to  the  people  of 
Cuba.  Placing  Radio  Marti  under  the 
VOA  w.T^  merely  a  mean.s  of  enhanc- 
Ir.r  the  credibility  of  the  station,  and 
dI  uroviding  the  .station  with  an  at- 
mosphtre  that  will  promote  the  type 
of  broadcasting  that  we  all  want— ob- 
jective and  accurate  programing  that 
meets  the  needs  ol  the  Cuban  people. 
It  wa.->  never  the  intention  to  place 
Radio  Marti  under  the  VOA  as  a 
means  of  confining  or  restricting  its 
mission. 

Perhaps,  the  ino.'^t  important  part  of 
S.  602  is  the  fourth  finding  in  section  2 
which  makes  the  purpose  of  Radio 
Marti  clear.  That  finding  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Voice  of  America  al- 
ready broadcasts  news  and  other  pro- 
graming to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and 
that  this  programing  is  consistent 
with  the  VOA  charter.  But  this  find- 
ings also  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
need  for  surrogate  home  broadcasts 
such  as  those  conducted  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  These 
broadcasts  will  -provide  news,  com- 
mentary and  other  information  about 
events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba." 
That  this  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
should  be  clear  because  the  VOA  char- 
ter forbids  the  type  of  broadcasting 
that  is  authorized  by  the  fourth  find- 
ing. That  charter  says  that  the  -  VOA 
will  present  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  clearly  and  effectively  .  .  .." 
and  that  it  will  represent  'America, 
not  any  single  segment  of  American 
society  .  .  .."  and  that  it  will  'present 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive  projec 
tion  of  significant  American  thought 


and  institutions."  Clearly  the  VOA 
charter  requires  broadcasts  about  the 
United  States  and  thus  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Radio  Marti  to  have  an  ex- 
emption from  the  charter  if  it  is  to 
broadcast  the  type  of  programing  envi- 
sioned by  Congress.  This  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fourth  finding. 

The  legislation  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  intends  Radio  Marti 
10  be  operated  professionally,  and  to 
broadca.st  programing  that  is  objec- 
-ave.  accurate,  balanced  and  which  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  views.  Toward  this 
end  the  legislation  requires  that  Radio 
Marti  broadcast  "in  accordance  with 
all  Voice  of  America  standards."  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  word  -standards" 
is  used  here  rather  than  other  terms 
such  as  regulation.^  or  legislative 
guideline!?.  In  fact,  the  terms,  regula- 
tions and  legislative  guidelines,  were 
expressly  req-iiested  during  negotia- 
tions that  culminated  in  my  amend- 
ment. This  was  an  intentional  selec- 
tion to  give  the  radio  station  as  much 
flexibility  ;vs  pos.sib!e  in  programing 
while  still  encouraging  the  station  to 
maintain  high  .standards.  I  believe 
that  such  standards  are  necessary  if 
the  .station  is  to  gain  and  hold  a  loyal 
Cuban  listenership. 

The  legislation  also  contains  restric- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  Radio 
Marti  can  broadca.st.  Radio  Marti  can 
make  use  of  noncommercial  AM  fre- 
quencies so  long  as  all  other  radio 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  from  the  VOA  are 
also  bioadcast.  This  permits  short- 
wave, off-bank  and  other  types  of 
broadcasting 

On  the  AM  dial  the  Radio  Marti  leg- 
islation would  allow  the  station  to 
lease  time  on  commercial  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  event  that  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment jams  or  interferes  with  Radio 
Marti  broadcasts  25  percent  or  more 
than  the  VOA  station  at  Marathon 
had  experienced  in  the  year  preceed- 
ing  September  1.  1983.  The  station 
could  lease  up  to  2  hours  without  re- 
striction, and  if  it  desired  to  lease 
more  than  2  hours  then  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  total  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  must  be  comprised  of  standard 
VOA  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 

Administratively  the  legislation  re- 
quires the  Director  of  the  USIA  to  es- 
tablish Radio  Marti  within  the  VOA. 
In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  USIA 
is  authorized  to  select  the  head  of 
Radio  Marti,  and  to  employ  such  staff 
as  the  head  of  Radio  Marti  may  need 
to  carry  out  his  mandate. 

Furthermore,  section  4  of  the  Radio 
Marti  bill  clearly  states  that  Radio 
Marti  -shall  be  administered  separate- 
Iv  from  other  Voice  of  America  fun:- 
tions.  and  the  Head  of  the  Cuba  Serv- 
ice—that is  Radio  Marti— shall  report 
directly  to  the  Diiector  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  broadcasting  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency."  This  is  an 
extremely  important  provision  because 
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It  dtinonstrates  connrt'ssional  inten- 
tion that  while  Radio  Marti  is  under 
the  Voice,  that  it  is  to  be  administered 
and  operated  separately  from  the 
Voice.  This  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  fact  that  Radio  Marti  and  the 
Voice  have  different  functions.  It  is 
also  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  the  mission  of  each  remains 
distinctive,  and  that  the  reputation 
and  responsibilities  of  each  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  other. 
This  is  a  critical  provision,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  key  to  allowing  both  organiza- 
tions to  operate  effectively  without  ad- 
versely affecting  one  another. 

Finally,  the  legislation  calls  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
are  an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
Radio  Marti  programing.  This  was 
added  as  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
monitor  the  Radio  Marti  programing 
to  insure  that  its  content  is  consistent 
with  its  congressional  mandate.  These 
reports  will  continue  for  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Radio 
Marti  can  make  a  difference  for  the 
people  of  Cuba.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  effectiveness  for  Radio  Marti 
as  well  as  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  the  Voice  depend  entirely  on  how 
the  station  is  set  up,  and  I  hope  that 
the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  will  take  into  account  the  man 
date  provided  in  S.  602. 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  compro 
mise  agreement  that  allowed  the 
Radio  Marti  compromise  amendment 
to  pass  through  the  Senate  unani- 
mously was  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents 
that  the  amount  authorized  in  S.  602 
would  also  be  the  amount  appropri- 
ated. Senators  Hatfield.  Laxalt.  and 
Rollings  have  been  very  supportive  of 
Radio  Marti  and  they  too  agree  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  make  sure  that  Radio  Marti  is  given 
the  resources  necessary  to  conduct  its 
congressional  mandate  effectively.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
their  support  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  Radio  Marti  broad- 
casts the  type  of  programing  that  we 
as  Americans  can  be  proud  of.  and 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  find 
useful.  I  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee has  looked  at  this  amendment  and 
agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  Senator  DeConcini  moved 
on  amendment  on  my  behalf  to  double 
USIAs  appropriations  for  representa- 
tion expen.ses.  It  was  my  intent  in  pro- 
posing the  amendment  to  accommo- 
date USIAs  increased  activities,  and  in 
particular  VOAs  new  Cuba  service  or 
Radio  Marti  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  does  not 
contain  any  additional  representation 
friends. 


Mrs.  H.WS  KINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZOFUNSKY.  It  is  further  my 
understanding  the  Cuba  service  or 
Radio  Marti  program  would  have  full 
access  to  the  doubled  USIA  represen- 
tation fund.  Should  there  be  any  prob- 
lems it  would  be  my  intent  to  reduce 
USIAs  representation  funds  to 
$10,000  next  year. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  would  join  the 
Senator  in  sponsoring  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Finally,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  nothing  in  this 
amendment  would  fund  any  purchase, 
construction,  or  leasing  not  authorized 
by  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Hawkins  to  provide  for  $14.1 
million  for  Radio  Marti. 

For  over  2  years,  we  have  labored 
over  the  establishment  of  Radio  Marti. 
I  stand  steadfast  in  my  support  of  this 
radio  station  as  I  stand  in  support  of 
efforts  to  provide  all  people  with  their 
basic  right  to  the  truth.  I  am  especial- 
ly proud  that  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Congress.  Radio  Marti  will  at  long 
last  become  a  reality. 

For  the  people  of  Cuba  this  radio 
station  comes  not  a  day  too  soon.  In 
this  country,  we  enjoy  many  freedoms 
that  are  at  times  taken  for  granted. 
The  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  freedom  and  ex- 
change of  information.  In  Cuba,  such 
freedom  is  not  tolerated  by  the  Castro 
government.  The  Cuban  Government 
controls  its  people  by  controlling  their 
information  and  denying  them  the 
truth.  Misinformation  abounds  in 
their  society. 

The  Cuban  Governments  denial  of 
the  truth  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  With  the  establishment  of 
Radio  Marti,  we  have  procured  that  at 
long  last  the  Cuban  people  will  have 
access  to  an  alternative  source  of  news 
and  information  and  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  truth.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  dark  world  of 
propaganda. 

I  have  often  said  that  Radio  Marti 
will  not  succeed  as  a  half  hearted 
effort.  In  the  compromise  that  was 
reached  during  Senate  consideration. 
Radio  Martis  credibility  will  be  en- 
hanced by  its  incorporation  as  part  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  More  important, 
the  compromise  recognizes  and  specifi- 
cally acknowledges  the  need  for  addi- 
tional broadcasts  to  Cuba,  that  is.  in 
addition  to  the  broadcasts  provided  by 
the  Voice  of  America. 

My  efforts  will  continue  to  be  geared 
toward  providing  the  Cuban  people 
with  additional  broadcasts.  I  believe 
that  the  Cuban  people  deserve  at  least 
this  much. 

Providing  information  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  is  a  viable  foreign  policy  ob- 


jective. We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
success  of  our  currently  operating 
Government-sponsored  radio  stations. 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
to  see  that  Radio  Marti  is  indeed  a 
goal  worth  pursuing. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2414)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  15 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numborpd  2415 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

On  page  49.  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

national  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grant.s  made  by  the  United  Stales  In- 
formation Agency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$23,000,000. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  late  passage  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  last  evening, 
there  is  no  language  contained  in  the 
current  State  Department  portion  of 
this  appropriations  bill  which  funds 
the  newly  authorized  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy. 

In  order  to  bring  this  appropriations 
measure  into  accordance  with  the 
State  authorization  bill  regarding  the 
Endowment,  I  rise  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment which  will  fund  the  programs 
and  operations  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  described  in 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  State  au- 
thorization bill  which  we  passed  last 
night. 

However,  it  is  my  belief  that  because 
the  Endowment  will  require  several 
months  to  become  operational  while  it 
establishes  its  structures,  bylaws,  and 
initial  program.^,  we  can  safely  fund 
the  Endowment  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  $31.5  million  authori- 
zation. 


This  will  have  the  effect  also  of  al- 
icAing  Congress  additional  time  to 
;t.^.s|,st    the    distinguished    founders   of 

the  Endowment  in  a.ssuring 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  this  is  not  one  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  ex- 
cepted. Therefore,  it  would  take  unan- 
imous consent  to  consider  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  is  no  jbjection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  will  have  the 
effect  also  of  allowing  Congress  addi- 
tional time  to  assist  the  distinguished 
founders  of  the  Endowment  in  assur- 
ing the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  startup 
process. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
that  I  have  a  particular  commitment 
to  support  the  superb  work  done  on 
behalf  of  free  trade  unionism  abroad 
by  the  AFL-CIO  international  pro- 
grams. Therefore.  I  take  special  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO  especial- 
ly should  find  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
funds  earmarked  for  its  work  under 
the  Endowment  in  the  very  near 
future  on  behalf  of  efforts  to  strength- 
en democratic  trade  unions.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  a  vital 
means  to  strengthen  democratic  proc- 
ess throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  We  support  it. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2415)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
statement  on  the  Hatch  amendment 
on  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, which  I  cosponsored,  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  in  the  appropriate  place 
during  the  debate  as  if  read. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy proposal  was  adopted  yester- 
day as  title  IV  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  It  established 
the  Endowment  as  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  to  strengthen  democratic 
values  and  institutions  internationally. 
The  proposed  Endowment  would  re- 
ceive  an   annual   appropriation   from 


Congress  and  would  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional overview  and  guidance. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy owes  its  existence  to  the  in- 
spired and  steadfast  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Dante  Fascell  and  the  ex- 
ample provided  by  the  work  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Free  Trade  Union  Institute 
in  promoting  free  labor  and  democracy 
abroad.  Here  in  the  Senate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Percy,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  DoDD.  have  effectively  led  the 
effort  to  win  approval  of  the  Endow- 
ment by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  The  Endow- 
ment has  broad  bypartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  and  the  country,  and  is 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan. 

The  NED  proposal  names  four  orga- 
nizations to  receive  funds:  separate 
Republican  and  Democratic  Institutes 
for  International  Affairs;  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO;  and  the  National  Cham- 
ber Foundation  affiliated  with  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion, cooperatives,  the  legal  profession, 
media,  academic  groups,  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  could  apply 
for  funds. 

The  NED  proposal  results  from  a 
study  conducted  by  the  bipartisan 
American  Political  Foundation  to  de- 
velop new.  nongovernmental  ap- 
proaches to  strengthen  democratic 
values  and  institutions  abroad.  The 
.study  group  included  representatives 
of  both  political  parties,  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  U.S.  Chamber's 
vice  president,  and  other  distinguished 
figures.  The  study  group's  first  report 
was  released  in  April  resulting  in  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  in  the  House 
International  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Models  for  the  NED  proposal  are 
the  international  programs  of  the 
foundations  affiliated  with  the  West 
German  parties— conducted  with 
public  funds;  the  governmentally 
funded  international  work  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  and  various  business  programs 
conducted  over  the  years. 

The  National  Endowment  would  add 
a  significant  new  capability  to  the 
long-standing  national  efforts  to  assist 
democratic  forces  throughout  the 
world.  The  proposal  enjoys  genuine  bi- 
partisan support,  reflects  the  national 
interest,  and  does  not  threaten  to  un- 
dermine the  funding  or  operation  of 
other  existing  programs. 

The  NED  has  received  editorial  en- 
dorsements from  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parlies,  labor 
unions,  business  groups,  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  around  the 
world  have  expressed  strong  support 
for  the  proposals. 


I  would  have  much  preferred  an 
amendment  to  provide  the  full 
$31,300,000  fiscal  year  1984  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. I  therefore  regret  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  accept 
an  amendment  funding  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  Endowment.  However.  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  some  delay  in 
the  establishment  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions that  will  be  receiving  grants, 
therefore  $23  million  should  cover  the 
costs  associated  with  the  startup  of 
this  program. 

I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
as  a  means  to  get  this  vital  program 
underway.  I  do  hope  that  next  year 
the  administration  and  Congress  will 
fund  fully  this  program. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  any 
interruption  appearing  in  the  presen- 
tation that  he  has  just  begun? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest was  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  any  interruption  appearing  in 
the  presentation  that  he  has  just 
begun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Senate  by  Ms.  Goetz.  one 
of  its  clerks  announcing  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  enti- 
tled "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984."  and 
concur  therein;  and  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  91.  and  94  to  the  aforesaid 

bill. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3929)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes.". 
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Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  unemployment  compensation  ex- 
tension which  is  important  fhat  we 
deal  with  momentarily.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  on  the  floor.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
privileged  matter,  so  I  may  say  that 
immediately  after  the  Helms  matter  is 
disposed  of  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  temporarily  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  notify  the  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  and  then  a  statement. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two 
committee  amendments  that  have 
been  .set  aside:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  One  of  the  two  com- 
mittee amendments  set  aside  deals 
with  the  Legal  Services  Corporation;  is 
thai  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  committee  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
that  amendment  is  not  pending,  the 
point  of  order  would  not  lie  at  this 
juncture. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Utah  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  call  that  amendment  up. 

FIRST  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT-  PACE 
31.  LINE  23 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
that  amendment  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  made  pending 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   clerk   will    report    the   amend-* 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Page  31.  line  23.  in.sert  — 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.s€^d 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  23.  In.stTt; 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration   to   carry    out    the    piirpo.se.s    of    the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $257,000,000:  Prniidcd.  That  not- 
with.standing  any  regulation,  guideline,  or 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  the  fiind.s  appropri- 
ated in  thi.s  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration .shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  In 
making  grant.s  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section.s  1006(a'  iD  and  i3)  .so  as  to 
insure  that  funding  for  each  -such  current 
grantee  and  contractor  is  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  same  proportion 
which  total  appropriations  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  fi.scal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total  ap- 
propriations to  the  Corporation  in  fi.scal 
year  1983.  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  section  1004ia)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed/ttrlhrr.  That,  notwithstanding  the  above 
proviso,  the  funds  distributed  to  each  grant- 
ee funded  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
the  number  of  poor  people  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be""^ithin  its 
geographical  area  be  distributed  wiVh  a  goal 
of  achieving  minimum  access  of  S12\40  per 
poor  person  in  the  following  order; 

il)  First,  grants  from  the  Legal  SeVvices 
Corporation  and  contracts  entered  inlo]wilh 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  undtir  -sec- 
tion 1006(a)  <1)  and  (3 1  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  shall  be  maintained  in 
fi.scal  year  1984  at  not  less  than  the  annual 
level  at  which  each  grantee  and  contractor 
wa.s  funded  in  fi.scal  year  1983; 

1 2)  Second,  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  bo  within  its  geographical  area 
and  who  is  presentb  receiving  less  than 
S6.20  per  poor  person  under  the  1980  Census 
shall  be  brought  to  that  per  capita  level: 

(3)  Third,  each  such  grantee  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  within  its  geographical  area  and 
who.  after  increases  received  under  the 
second  priority  above,  is  receiving  less  than 
the  $12.40  per  poor  person  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  actual  cost  of  a  two-attorney  unit 
for  each  10.000  poor  people  under  the  1980 
Census  shall  be  inrrea.sed  by  an  equal  per- 
centage of  the  amount  by  which  the  grant- 
ee's current  funding  falls  below  $12.40: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  u.sed  to  bring  a 
cla.ss  action  suit  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  Slate  or  local  government 
unless— 

(1)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent: 

•  2)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  .sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  a.ssistance;  and 

(3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  lo  the  inter- 
ests of  the  clients: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
to  any  recipient  to  be  u.sed  — 

( I)  lo  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propaganda 
designed    to    support    or    defeat    legislation 


pending  before  Congre.ss  or  Slate  or  local 
legislative  bodies: 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  to  design  or  influence 
any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an  el- 
igible client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  inxolves  the 
clients  legal  rights  or  responsibilities:  or 

(3»  to  pay  for  any  personal  .service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Act.  bill,  resolution, 
or  similar  legislation,  or  any  referendum, 
initiative,  constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congre.ss.  any  Slate 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  in  a  legislative  capac- 
ity, except  where  (A)  such  communications 
are  made  in  response  to  any  Federal.  Stale, 
or  local  official;  iBi  the  project  director  of  a 
recipient  has  expressly  approved  in  writing 
the  undertaking  of  such  comniunication  lo 
be  made  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  client  or 
class  of  clients  in  accordance  witn  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  governing  body  of  the  re- 
cipient, and  if  such  project  director  has  de- 
termined, prior  to  approving  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication,  that  such  repre- 
sentation IS  directly  related  to  the  provision 
of  legal  advice  and  responsibility  to  the  eli- 
gible client  and  each  such  client  is  in  need 
of  relief  which  can  best  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  bod.v  involved,  and  that  documen- 
tation specifically  authoriiting  such  commu- 
nication ha.s  been  .secured  from  the  eligible 
client  or  representatives  of  eligible  clients 
and  includes  a  statement  of  Ihe  .specific 
legal  interest  of  the  client  or  clients,  or  (C) 
the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has  ex- 
pressly appro\ed  in  writing  the  undertaking 
of  such  communication  in  accordance  with 
policy  established  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  recipient  after  such  project  director  has 
expressly  determined  that  the  legislative 
body  is  considering  an  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation directly  affecting  the  authority, 
function,  or  funding  of  the  recipient  or  the 
Corporation,  or  is  conducting  oversight  of 
the  recipient  or  the  Corporation;  except 
that  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  an  attorney  or  an  employee 
of  a  recipient  or  other  contractor  or  grantee 
to  solicit  a  client,  in  violation  of  professional 
responsibilities,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  activity  permitted  by  such  proviso  possi- 
ble: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  be  expt'nded  to 
provide  legal  a.ssistance  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  alien  unless  the  alien  is  present  in  the 
United  States  and  is— 

( 1  >  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  .section 
lOKa  1(201  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  U01(a)'20)): 

(2)  an  alien  who  wishes  to  contest  any 
action  or  inaction  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  against  such  alien, 
who  is  either  — 

(A)  married  to  a  United  States  citizen  or 
an  alien  referred  to  in  clau.se  (1)  of  this  pro- 
viso, or 

(B)  a  parent  or  an  unmarried  child  under 
21  years  of  age  of  such  a  citizen  or  alien, 
and   who   has   filed   an   application   for   the 


UMI 


granting  of  citizenship  or  of  permanent  resi- 
dent status  as  defined  in  section  101<a)(20) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ar  .  and 
such  application  is  pending: 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1157.  relating  lo 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  grant- 
ed asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act: 

(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  being  granted 
conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section 
203(aM7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153<aH7))  before  April  L 
1980: 

(5'  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
Generals  withholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant to  .section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253<h)): 

r6)  a  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)! A)  of  section 
50Uc)  of  Public  Law  96-422.  as  in  effect  on 
April  1.  1983): 

(7)  an  alien  gran'ed  parole  under  section 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1181(a)(5)>; 

(8)  an  alien  who  is  eligible  lor  derivative 
United  St.ites  citizenship  under  section  301 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1401): 

Provided  further.  Thai  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  us-d  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  making  grants  cr  entering  into 
conlraets  for  legal  as.sistance  unless  the  Cor- 
poration insures  that  the  recipient  is  either 
(a)  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys  (for  the 
.sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients)  or  (b)  a  qualified  nonprof- 
it organization  chartered  under  the  Ikws  of 
one  of  the  States  for  the  primary  purpo.^e  of 
furnishing  legal  as.sistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  governing  body  cl  which  organiza- 
tion is  comprised  of  atlorne.vs  who  are  ad- 
milted  to  practice  in  one  of  the  States  and 
who  are  appointed  lo  terms  of  office  on 
such  board  or  body  by  the  governing  bodi(  s 
of  Stale,  county,  or  municipal  bar  associa- 
tions the  membership  of  which  represents  a 
maloritv  of  the  attomey.s  practicing  law  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  organization  is  to 
provide  log.il  H.ssistancc. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1984  '. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
renev^-  mv  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken  and  the 
amendment  falls. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMLNUMENT  NO.  24  16 

'Purpose:  To  provide  adequate  limitations 

and  restrictions  on  appropriations  for  Ihe 

l,egal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 

purposes) 

Mr  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  a  .solution  to  this  problem. 

1  send  an  amendment  lo  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2416. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  31.  after  line  24.  insert: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 
For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $257,000,000:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  regulation,  guideline,  or 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  in 
making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section  1006(a)  (1)  and  (3)  so  as  to 
insure  that  funding  for  each  such  current 
grantee  and  contractor  is  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  same  proportion 
which  total  appropriations  lo  the  Corpora- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total  ap- 
propriations to  the  Corporation  in  fi.scal 
year  1983.  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  .section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed further  That,  notwithstanding  the  above 
proviso,  the  funds  distributed  lo  each  grant- 
ee funded  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
the  number  of  poor  people  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  within  its 
geographical  area  be  distributed  with  a  goal 
of  achieving  minimum  access  of  $12.40  per 
poor  person  in  the  following  order: 

•(1)  First,  grants  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 1006(a)(1)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  .vear 
1984  at  not  less  than  the  annual  level  at 
which  each  grantee  and  contractor  was 
funded  in  fl.«cal  year  1983: 

(2)  Second,  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  deterrriined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  be  within  its  geographical  area 
and  who  is  presently  receiving  less  than 
$6.20  ps  r  poor  person  under  the  1980  Census 
shall  be  brought  lo  that  per  rapita  level; 

•  (3)  Third,  each  such  grantee  funded  m 
fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  the  numbe'  of 
poor  people  within  its  geographical  ana  and 
who.  after  increases  received  under  ti^.- 
.second  priority  abo.e  i.=  receiving  less  Vn.ir, 
liie  $12.40  per  poor  per.son  neces.sary  to  p:o- 
vide  the  actual  cost  of  a  two-attorney  ".nu 
for  each  10.000  poor  people  under  tht  1980 
Census  shall  be  increa.sed  by  an  equal  per 
cenlage  of  the  amount  by  which  ths  grant- 
ees current  funding  falls  below  $12.40: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  used  to  tr:ng  a 
cla:.s  action  suit  against  the  Federal  Gtuern- 
menl  or  anv  Slate  or  local  eove-nment 
unles.s— 

■•(  1 )  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  .-uch  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  .such  recipi- 
ent: ,_.  .  f 
•■(2)  the  class  relict  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  aciion  is  sought    for  the  primary 


benefit   of  individuals  who  are  eligible   for 
legal  assistance:  and 

•■(3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  lo 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  clients. 

except  thai  this  proviso  may  be  superseded 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  section  1004(a)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
made  available  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used— 

•(1)  lo  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propagan- 
da intended  or  designed  lo  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  Slate 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  agency: 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designee;  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  rights  or  responsibilities: 

••(3>  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  - 

"(A)  to  influence  an>  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected 

official. 

■(B)  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum, 
initiative,  constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congre.ss.  any  Stale 
legislature,  any  local  ccuncil  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  in  a  legislative  capac- 
ity. 

"(C,'  lo  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  directly  affecting  the  au- 
thority, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipi- 
ent cr  the  Corporation,  or 

(D)  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

••(4)  to  pa.v  for  any  personal  .service,  adver- 
♦isem-'nt.  telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congre.ss  or  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  official 
lo  favor  or  oppo.se  any  Act.  bill,  resolution, 
or  similar  legLslation.  except  that  this  provi- 
so shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being  used 
to  provide  communication  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  spe- 
cific and  distinct  matter  wher<?  the  purpose 
of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  officials  attention  if— 

■  (A)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  siich  communication  lo  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  client.-^  in  ac- 
cordanct  with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient;  and 

■(B)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communicaiion.  that  — 
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"(i)  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  involved; 

"(ii)  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted;  and 

•(iii)  documentation  has  been  secured 
from  each  eligible  client  that  includes  a 
statement  of  the  specific  legal  interests  of 
the  client,  except  that  such  communication 
may  not  be  the  result  of  participation  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  provide  such  commu- 
nications under  this  proviso;  and 

■■(C)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
maintains  documentation  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  the  recipient;  or 

■■(D)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill, 

except  that  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall 
prohibit  communications  made  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  Federal,  Stale,  or  local 
official: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  made  available  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  related 
costs  associated  with  an  activity  prohibited 
in  clause  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  the  previous 
proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  be  expended  to 
provide  legal  assistance  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  alien  unless  the  alien  is  present  in  the 
United  Slates  and  is— 

■■(  1 )  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  U01(a)(20)); 

"(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected: 

"(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1157.  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  grant- 
ed asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act;  or 

■■(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  withholding  of  deportation 
pursuant  to  section  243(hi  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h)): 
Provided  further.  That  an  alien  who  is  law- 
fully present  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  being  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant 
to  section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before 
April  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted by  catastrophic  natural  calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  the  previ- 
ous proviso,  to  be  an  alien  described  in 
clause  (3)  of  this  proviso: 

Provided  further.  Thai  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  l.,egal  Services  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used  to  support  or  conduct 
training  programs  for  the  purpo.se  of  advo- 
cating particular  public  policies  or  encour 
aging  political  activities,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities,  boycotts,  picketing,  strikes,  and 
demonstrations,  including  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  such  policies  or  activi- 
ties, except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be 


construed  to  prohibit  the  training  of  attor- 
neys or  paralegal  personnel  necessary  to 
prepare  them  to  provide  adequate  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients  or  to  advise  any 
eligible  client  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  or  inform  any  eligible  client  of 
his  rights  under  a  new  statute,  order,  or  reg- 
ulation: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1011(2)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
lion  Act  unless  the  Corporation  prescribes 
procedures  to  insure  that  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  not  be  terminat- 
ed, an  application  for  refunding  shall  not  be 
denied,  and  a  suspension  of  financial  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  days,  unless  the  grantee,  contractor, 
or  person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  has  been  afforded  rea- 
.sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely, 
full,  and  fair  hearing  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken,  and,  when 
requested,  such  hearing  shall  be  conducted 
by  an  Independent  hearing  examiner,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

•■(1)  such  request  for  a  hearing  shall  be 
made  to  the  Corporation  within  thirty  day.s 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  terminate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund- 
ing, or  suspend  financial  assistance  and  such 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a  hear- 
ing: 

■■(2)  the  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decision  within  thirty  days  after  completion 
of  such  hearing;  and 

■■(3)  hearing  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  m  regulations  promul 
gated  by  the  Corporation: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  be  used  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  making  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  for  legal  assistance  unle.ss  the  Cor- 
poration insures  that  the  recipient  is  either 
(Da  private  attorney  or  attorneys  (for  the 
.sole  purpo.se  of  furnishing  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients)  or  (2)  a  qualified  nonprof- 
it organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  States  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  governing  body  of  which  organiza- 
tion is  compri.sed  of  attorneys  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  one  of  the  States  and 
who  are  appointed  to  terms  of  office  on 
such  board  or  body  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  State,  county,  or  municipal  bar  a-ssocia- 
tions  the  membership  of  which  represents  a 
majority  of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  organization  is  to 
provide  legal  assistance,  and  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  Insure  that  such  board  of  directors 
or  other  governing  body  is  bipartisan.". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
thi.s  amendment  along  with  Senators 
RuDiviAN.  Grassley.  and  Denton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  the 
Senator  would  su.spcnd,  this  is  not  one 
of  the  excepted  amendments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second 
excepted  committee  amendment  be 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  today 
along  with  Senators  Rudman,  Grass- 
ley,  and  Denton,  will  insure  that  the 
money  that  we  are  appropriating  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  used 
as  it  should  be— to  finance  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  The  amendment  rep- 
resents what  I  believe  are  the  very  real 
prohibitions  that  must  be  attached  to 
any  appropriations  bill  involving  legal 
services  if  we  hope  to  prevent  the 
abuse  by  Corporation  officials  and  in- 
dividuals employed  by  Corporation 
grantees  that  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Obviously,  this  language  reflects  a 
compromise.  It  may  not  be  as  strict  as 
some  would  have  liked,  nor  is  it  as  le- 
nient as  others  would  hope.  But  it 
does  reflect  a  conscientious  attempt  in 
the  limited  manner  available  to  us  on 
an  appropriations  bill,  to  refocus  the 
direction  of  the  Corporation  away 
from  the  lobbying  and  propagandizing 
of  the  last  few  years  back  to  the  more 
important  day-to-day  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  this  Nations  poor. 

Before  going  on.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Rudman,  Grassley,  Denton,  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  see 
this  issue  resolved.  In  particular,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  all  the  committee 
members  of  my  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  especially 
Senators  Weicker  and  Eagleton,  who 
have  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  re- 
solve these  issues. 

Furthermore,  I  just  cannot  pay 
enough  praise  to  Senator  Rudman, 
who  has  acted  as  not  only  a  catalyst 
but  I  think  a  guiding  and  intelligent 
voice  on  this  particular  issue  and  the 
probleins  involved  with  it. 

Each  has  given  much  to  insure  that 
we  are  providing  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram that  is  worthy  of  its  mandate.  It 
is  through  their  concerted  effort  that 
we  were  able  to  reach  a  compromise. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  effort  at 
compromise  more  evident  than  in  the 
provisions  regarding  lobbying.  Obvi- 
ously, illegal  lobbying  by  Corporation 
officials  and  grantees  has  been  the 
single  most  blatant  example  of  abuse 
in  the  program  over  the  last  several 
years.  Unfortunately,  to  date,  nothing 
done  by  Congress  has  succeeded  in 
stopping  this  abuse.  The  hearings  that 
were  held  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  provid- 
ed detailed  evidence  not  only  of  the 
pervasive  nature  of  these  improper 
lobbying  efforts  but  also  the  often 
brazen  disregard  that  some  Corpora- 
tion officials  and  .some  grantee  staff 
had  for  the  prohibitions  laid  down  by 
Congres.s, 

Senator  Denton  and  I  have  asked 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  to 
investigate  several  of  the  examples 
that  we  uncovered  during  these  over- 
sight activities,  and  I  believe  that 
GAO's  investigation  will  provide  fur- 


ther evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  ille- 
tjal  activity.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  GAO  has  already  issued  a  report 
finding  that  two  of  the  examples  we 
uncovered  during  our  hearings  clearly 
violated  the  law.  One  dealt  with  the 
Corporation's  financing  of  a  lobbying 
fampaign  in  California  to  defeat  a 
State  referendum,  and  the  other  con- 
(erned  a  videotaped  regional  meeting 
at  which  top  Corporation  officials  de- 
.scribed  the  lobbying  efforts  they 
wanted  regional  staff  to  engage  in. 

To  me.  the  problem  with  lobbying 
has  always  been  that  most  all  of  us  are 
confident  that  we  know  what  kind  of 
political  activity  we  want  to  prohibit. 
We  simply  are  unable  to  turn  these 
sentiments  into  statutory  language. 

I  think  the  language  that  we  have 
before  us  today  cros.ses  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  the  actual 
and  provides  a  practical  structure 
around  which  the  political  agitation  of 
the  past  is  prohibited  but.  at  the  same 
time,  legitimate  kinds  of  legislative 
representation  are  permitted. 

First,  the  language  we  are  offering 
would  bar  the  use  of  any  Federal 
funds  to  be  spent  on  publicity  or  prop- 
aganda intended  to  influence  a  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  vote.  The  so- 
called  grassroots  campaigns  of  the 
past  would  be  prohibited.  The  Corpo- 
ration would  clearly  be  barred  from 
setting  up  congressional  mail  drives 
designed  to  flood  a  particular  legisla- 
tor with  letters  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Second,  the  language  would  bar  vari- 
ous communications  or  services  in- 
tended to  influence  a  decision  by  an 
administrative  agency  except  where 
legal  assistance  is  being  provided  in  an 
adjudicatory  proceeding.  Funds  would 
not  be  available  for  communications 
intended  to  influence  an  admini-stra- 
live  agency  decision  involving  its  rule- 
making responsibilities.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  language  we  are  proposing 
mirrors  that  used  in  last  year's  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Third,  the  language  woul^J  bar, 
among  other  things,  any  lobbying  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  refer- 
endum, initiative,  constitutional 
amendment  or  similar  procedure. 
There  should  no  longer  be  any  confu- 
sion over  whether  the  Corporation 
funds  can  be  used  to  fight  State  refer- 
endums,  as  it  did  in  California.  Such 
activities  were  prohibited  before  under 
previous  law.  This  amendment  simply 
restates  that  prohibition. 

Fourth,  the  language  would  allow 
communications  to  be  made  to  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  legislators  where  the 
purpose  of  that  communication  is  to 
bring  a  matter  to  the  legislator's  at- 
tention if  the  following  four  condi- 
tions are  met. 

It  must  be  determined  that  the  legis- 
lative body  can  provide  the  relief  de- 
sired; 


It  must  be  shown  that  all  appropri- 
ate judicial  and  administrative  ave- 
nues of  relief  have  been  exhausted: 

The  needs  of  the  client  are  docu- 
mented: and 

Records  are  kept  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pcn.se  incurred  under  this  proviso. 

This  language  allows  legislators  to 
be  informed  of  problem.s  without  per- 
mitting, at  the  same  time,  widespread 
lobbying  campaign.s.  It  also  insures 
that  local  programs  will  not  view  the 
legislators  as  their  only  avenue  of 
remedy,  that  they  will  continue  to 
turn  first  to  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative systems  in  their  area  to  address 
the  neecis  of  their  clients.  And  it  will 
insure,  that  for  the  first  time,  ade- 
quate records  of  lobbying  activities  are 
kept  by  the  Corporation  and  its  grant- 
ees. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  communications  may  be  made  in 
respon.se  to  a  request  from  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  official.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  would  not  bar  communica- 
tion requesting  introduction  of  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibi«  Corporation  funds  from  being 
used  to  pay  for  the  administrative  or 
related  costs  of  an  activity  prohibited 
in  the  proviso.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
hibitions could  not  be  circurnvented  by 
a  claim  that  all  that  was  being  paid  for 
was  the  rent  or  other  ministerial  costs 
associated  with  a  prohibited  activity. 

The  amendment  also  insures  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  be  spent  on 
training  programs  designed  to  create 
organized  lobbying  organizations  or 
political  coalitions,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Similarly.  Federal  funds 
could  not  be  spent  on  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  disseminate  politi- 
cal propaganda  or  information  encour- 
aging political  activities,  labor  or  anti- 
labor  activities,  boycotts,  picketing 
strikes,  or  demonstrations.  In  sum.  the 
Corporation  will  be  prohibited  from 
using  training  programs  as  a  means 
for  circumventing  other  prohibitions 
in  the  act. 

■With  regard  to  class  actions,  the 
amendment  sets  out  standards  govern- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  bring 
cla.ss  actions  against  governmental  en- 
tities. It  is  recognized  that  the  lan- 
guage as  it  now  stands  may  result  in 
the  issuance  of  separate  class  action 
guidelines  by  each  grantee,  and  may 
generate  over  300  different  sets  of 
guidelines.  Consequently,  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who  have  been 
confirmed  in  accordance  with  section 
1004(a)  of  the  Legal  Services  Act,  may 
Lssue  class  action  regulations  which 
will  supersede  tho.se  provided  for  in 
this  proviso. 

The  amendment  also  reflects  a  com- 
promise on  defunding  procedures,  as 
well  as  tho.se  procedures  governing 
midgrant  suspension  or  termination.  It 
insures  that  the  recipient  has  a  fair 


and  full  hearing  before  an  independ- 
ent hearing  examiner,  but  makes  it 
clear  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  re- 
cipient to  show  cause  why  the  Corpo- 
ration's decision  should  not  be  final- 
ized, and  it  makes  it  clear  that  the 
time  period  for  the  entire  procedure 
will  not  exceed  90  days. 

Finally,  the  amendment  insures  that 
the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  local  grantees  are  appointed  by  the 
majority  bar  in  the  area  in  which  the 
program  is  located.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  specifies  that  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  insure  that  these  boards 
are  bipartisan. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  most  troubling 
portions  of  the  bill  as  reported  con- 
cerns the  language  requiring  current 
funding  levels  to  be  continued  until 
action  is  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  who  have  been  confirmed 
in  accordance  with  section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act, 
Such  a  requirement  obviously  restricts 
the  Corporation  from  engaging  in  tra- 
ditional funding  decisions  even  where 
such  decisions  are  not  controversial.  It 
al.so  keeps  in  place  the  existing  fund- 
ing format  which  is  based  on  the  1970 
census.  As  a  result,  legal  services  funds 
are  being  distributed  in  large  part  on 
the  basis  of  where  eligible  clients  were 
in  1970  as  opposed  to  where  they  are 
today. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  provision 
is  wrong,  yet  I  understand  it  can  be 
nullified  once  there  are  Board  mem- 
bers confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
President  has  nominated  six  members 
to  the  Board  and  has  announced  those 
he  intends  to  nominate  for  the  other 
five  slots.  I  al,so  understand  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  agreed  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  these  nomina- 
tions so  that  this  provision  can  be 
lifted  and  the  Corporation  can  have  an 
effective  Board  of  Directors. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  amend- 
ment reflects  a  variety  of  views  and  is 
evidence  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
workable  compromise  on  legal  services. 
Most  importantly,  it  demonstrates 
that  Congress  recognizes  the  problems 
with  the  Corporation  in  the  past  and 
has  attempted  to  remedy  them. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  compromise. 
Mr,  RUDMAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
compromise  amendment  Senator 
Hatch  and  I  are  offering  is  the  prod- 
uct of  extensive  and  intensive  negotia- 
tions over  the  last  2  da.vs.  It  is  a  com- 
promise in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  as  it  contains  provisions  which 
make  everyone  on  every  side  of  the 
issue  unhappy.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  and 
how  they  differ  from  the  committee 
provisions. 

First,  the  funding  level  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  fiscal  1984 
would  be  the  $257  million  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee.  While  this  is  a 
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6.6percent  increase  over  the  funding 
level  of  the  last  2  years,  it  is  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  for  last  year  and  it  is  20  per- 
cent below  the  fiscal  1981  appropria- 
tion. 

Second,  the  so-called  'affirmative 
rider."  which  would  provide  that  funds 
shall  be  distributed  to  grantees  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  fiscal  1983  until 
action  is  taken  by  a  confirmed  Board 
of  the  Corporation,  is  retained.  Howev- 
er, commitments  have  been  made  to 
insure  that  at  least  6  of  the  11  nomi 
nees  announced  by  President  Reanan 
will  be  confirmed,  thus  making  this 
provision  moot  in  the  near  future. 

Third,  the  committee's  formula  for 
distributing  funds  to  the  local  direct 
services  programs  is  retained.  I  should 
note  thai  this  formula  change  has 
been  agreed  to  by  virtually  all  the 
local  programs  around  the  country. 

Fourth,  the  committee's  provision 
relating  to  when  class  action  suits  are 
permitted,  identical  to  the  language 
on  the  subject  in  Senator  Hatch's  pro- 
po.sed  reauthorization  bill,  has  been 
retained.  However,  language  has  been 
added  to  give  a  conlirmed  Board  of  Di 
rectors  the  authority  to  establish  a 
differing,  uniform  national  policy. 

Fifth,  the  committee's  provision  re- 
lating to  legislative  and  administrative 
advocacy  has  been  tightened  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  ban  on  publicity 
and  propaganda  activities  has  been 
made  absolute.  Lobbying  in  relation  to 
any  referendum,  initiative,  con.stitu- 
tional  amendment,  or  any  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  relating  to  the 
Corporation  or  its  recipient.s  is  also 
prohibited.  The  committee  language 
relating  to  lobbying  on  behalf  of  a 
client  or  clients  has  been  tightened,  re- 
quiring that  all  appropriate  judicial 
and  administrative  avenues  of  relief  be 
e.xhausted  prior  to  the  lobbying  effort, 
that  such  activity  may  not  be  part  of  a 
coordinated  lobbying  effort,  and  that 
documentation  as  to  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  such  activity  be  kept. 

Sixth,  a  new  provision  would  bo 
added  which  will  insure  that  the  lob- 
bying restriction  also  applies  to  admin- 
istrative and  related  costs  associated 
with  prohibited  activities.  Senator 
Hatch  believes  this  clo.ses  a  loophole 
in  the  committee  provision  and.  given 
the  way  the  Corporation  and  its  grant 
ees  have  interpreted  lobbying  restric- 
tions in  the  past,  he  mas  well  be  right. 

Seventh,  the  committee  provision 
permitting  the  representation  of  four 
new  categories  of  aliens  has  been  de- 
leted and  the  fi.scal  year  1983  restric- 
tion substituted  in  its  place. 

Eighth,  a  new  provision  has  been 
added  to  insure  that  training  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  any  kind  of  politi- 
cal activity. 

Ninth,  a  new  provision  has  been 
added  regarding  the  issues  of  defund- 
ing    and    refusing    to    refund    ciirienl 


grantees  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Corporation,  requires 
a  decision  by  an  independent  hearing 
examiner  on  defunding  and  refunding 
decisions,  and  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  Corporation.  The  com- 
promise amendment  retains  the  inde- 
pendent hearing  examiner  require- 
ment but  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  recipient  by  requiring  it  to  show 
cause  why  the  Corporation  should  not 
take  the  action. 

Tentii.  the  committep  provision  gov- 
erning local  board  composition  is 
amended  to  require  efforts  to  insure 
that  the  local  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  bipartisan. 

Mr.  President,  that  summariKPs  the 
changes  to  the  committee's  language 
made  by  the  comi)romisc  amendment. 
In  considering  them  our  colleagues 
should  keep  in  mind  two  points.  First, 
there  are  provisions  in  the  compro- 
mise which  I  do  not  support  atid  I  be- 
lieve the  same  can  be  said  for  all  other 
Senators  involved  in  the  negotiations. 
That  is,  I  suppose,  the  essence  of  a 
true  compromi.se.  Second,  this  ian 
guage  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  enact 
ment  of  legislation  reauthorizing  the 
Corporation.  While  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulties in  enacting  ri  authorizini;  Kg- 
islation.  I  would  emphasize  that  this  is 
the  third  yeac  in  a  row  there  has  been 
substantial  authorizing  language  on 
the  appropriations  bill.  This  is  not  a 
good  practice  and.  hopefully,  it  will 
not  have  to  happen  again  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
very  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  to  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  DeConcim, 
and  probably  in  many  ways  most  of  all 
to  our  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt);  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  WticKER).  I  also  thank  th€  re- 
spective staffs. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  great  misun- 
derstandings about  this  whole  i.ssue  is 
the  misunderstanding  by  manv  that 
there  is  a  great  opposition  to  poor 
people  receiving  legal  services.  That  is 
not  so.  The  Senator  from  Utah  put  it 
very  well:  There  is  great  difficulty  put- 
ting in  precise  statutory  language  the 
controls  m.any  of  us  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  the  purpose  we  all  want  to 
intend  them— that  is.  to  help  poor 
people  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

I  have  been  here  ab<nU  3  years,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  better  spirit  of  coop- 
eration than  that  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  finally  get  to  the  point 
where  this  subcommittee  can  put 
forth  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  in  other  ways  set  the  groundwork 
for  the  future,  so  that  the  Legal  Serv- 


ices Corporation  can  operate  in  a  way 
we  all  wish  it  to  operate. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  in  this 
matter,  on  an  important  problem  we 
all  want  to  soh.e. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  want  to  start  by  congratulating  the 
Senators  from  Utah.  New  Hampshire. 
Alabama,  and  Nevada  for  their  roles  in 
bringing  about  this  compromise  lan- 
guage in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  we  take 
action  at  this  time  to  get  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  turned  around, 
after  what  proved  to  be  a  verv  hot 
summer  of  revelations  oi  misconduct 
at  the  agency. 

For  those  Members  who  have  not 
been  particularly  close  to  this  contm- 
'•ers>,  I  just  want  to  impress  upon 
them  the  nature  of  the  allegations 
that  have  been  made  against  tiie  Ijegal 
Services  Corporation. 

In  hearings  this  summer,  one  of 
which  I  chaired,  we  learned  of  a  na- 
tionwide lobbiing  campaign  to  save 
Legal  Services— continuing  into  this 
very  year. 

We  have  learned  thai  training  funds 
were  u.sed  routinely  for  teaching  legis- 
lative and  media  advocacy— even  for 
supporting  a  mayoral  campaign  in 
Georgia. 

We  have  learned  that  Corporation 
officinis    and  offices    .sanc- 

tioned the  squi:  ,  Aav  of  S41  mil- 

lion in  fund  balaiais- nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  anniipl  appropriation- at  the 
same  time  Corporation  officials  v\'ere 
telling  Congress  that  clients  were 
being  lurnid  away. 

We   have   learned   that    money   was 
channeled    into     'sheH'    corporations 
for   the   expre.is   purpose   of   avoiding 
congressional  restrictions  aimed  at  in 
suring  direct  client  ."services. 

We  have  learned  that  money  was 
capitalized  into  buildings  and  other 
assets,  to  the  dol'iment  of  clients  vvho 
needed  immediate  help. 

And  we  have  even  .seen  a  videotape 
which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  Legal 
Services  officials  had  the  m  itive— and 
the  means-  to  carry  on  those  aclivi- 
tif^s. 

Now.  I  have  joined  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  Utah  and  .Alabama  in  intro- 
ducing a  reaulliorizatioii  bill  designed 
to  end  the  diversion  of  funds  to  politi- 
cal activities,  and  away  from  the  pur- 
suit of  equal  acce.ss  to  justice. 

The  thre"  of  us  have  even  entered 
into  protracted  negotiations  to  find  a 
common  ground  wi'h  the  stronger  pro- 
ponents of  Legal  Services.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  reauthorization  process 
has  not,  and  may  never,  come  to  frui- 


tion: therefore,  we  are  forced  again  to 
take  this  alternative  course  to  bring 
about  needed  reforms. 

While  the  substitute  for  this  head- 
ing we  have  agreed  upon  with  Senator 
RuDMAN  does  not  solve  all  the  con- 
cerns, it  goes  a  long  way  toward  send- 
ing the  needed  message  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices to  clean  up  its  act. 

In  the  most  contentious  area— that 
of  lobbying— the  agreed-upon  lan- 
guage will  pretty  much  foreclose  gra.ss- 
roots  lobbying.  The  only  lobbying  al- 
lowed will  very  much  fit  the  mold  of 
traditional  legal  representation- 
coming  to  Congess.  as  individual  attor- 
neys on  behalf  of  a  particular  client, 
only  after  other  possible  avenues  have 
been  tried  and  exhausted. 

The  language  sharply  limits  the  use 
of  training  funds  for  political  pur- 
po.ses.  It  puts  sharp  deadlines  on  the 
draw-n-out  procedure  of  defunding  and 
puts  the  burden  of  proving  worthiness 
on  the  recipient. 

It  urges  that  local  governing  boards 
be  bipartisan,  and  retains  the  majority 
bar  requirement. 

And  in  an  area  in  which  I  was  origi- 
nally planning  an  amendment,  the 
amendment  retains  the  language  of 
the  last  3  years  in  limiting  the  use  of 
Legal  Services  funds  for  alipns. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment  and  ex- 
plain why  I  insisted  on  this  amend- 
ment, apart  from  my  interest  in  the 
subject  as  a  member  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee. 

The  language  originally  in  this  bill 
not  only  added  three  additional  cate- 
gories of  aliens  who  could  receive  aid, 
it  specifically  allowed  some  classes  of 
aliens  to  receive  funds  to  challenge  ac- 
tions or  inaction  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

With  Legal  Services  recipients  argu- 
ing that  they  must  turn  poor  people 
away— and  lowans  telling  me  they 
have  been  turned  away— I  do  not  see 
hovi'  we  can  consider  expanding  the 
list  of  aliens  able  to  dip  into  the  Cor- 
poral ions  limited  resources. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
Members  of  Congress  intended  that 
aliens  would  be  encouraged  to  use 
Government -paid  lawyers  to  litigate 
their  way  into  our  country.  And  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  open  a  ball  of 
wax  by  allowing  Legal  Services  to  chal- 
lenge inaction  on  the  part  of  INS. 

This  amendment  would  avoid  lhe.se 
results  by  simply  restoring  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  in  appropriations 
bills  now  for  3  years.  I  see  no  compel- 
ling reason  to  expand  it— and  I  have 
stated  .several  compelling  reasons  not 
to. 

For  all  of  tho.se  rea.sons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  compromi.se. 
and  let  Legal  Services  get  on  toward 
its  goal  of  equal  access  to  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  every- 
body for  working  out  the  provisions  I 
was  interested  in— provisions  which, 
under  the  original  bill,  would  have  ex- 


panded use  of  Legal  Services  by  illegal 
aliens. 

I  think  that  in  a  time  when  Legal 
Services  has  more  clients  than  it  can 
service  adequately,  it  would  be  a 
wrong  time  to  consider  expanding  the 
use  of  Legal  Services  by  a  category  of 
people  who.  in  the  first  place,  should 
not  be  in  this  country. 

So  I  compliment  everybody  for  the 
compromise,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamps.'iire. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  greater  appro- 
priation of  dollars  here,  but  we  have 
been  down  that  road  many  times  here 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  I  realize  that 
that  is  hopeless.  I  was  seriously  consid- 
ering offering  such  an  amendment. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  work  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  put 
forth  here  is  a  compromise,  and  when 
you  have  compromises,  no  one  is  total- 
ly happy.  I  am  not  totally  happy,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
for  our  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  con 
tinue  the  crucial  work  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  committee 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  address  the 
concerns  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  Corporation,  and  I  believe  we  have 
language  here  that,  while  not  perfect, 
is  language  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  support. 

I  believe  it  bears  repeating  that  this 
Congress  supports  the  work  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Three 
years  of  administration  attempts  to 
zero  it  out  and/or  bring  about  its  in- 
ternal collap.se  have  not  dented  that 
support.  The  determined  inaction  of 
the  authorizing  committee  in  the 
Senate  on  a  Legal  Services  bill  has 
done  nothing,  except  of  cour.se  force 
the  Appropriations  Committee  into 
the  role  of  a  legislative  committee.  No 
powerful  lobby  or  constituency  stands 
to  defend  the  LSC:  its  beneficiaries  are 
among  our  society's  most  disadvan- 
taged. Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  it 
has  survived  because  the  ideal  on 
which  it  is  built  is  right.  Equal  access 
by  America's  poor  to  our  system  of 
justice  is  an  ideal  that  will  not  go 
away.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  understand  that  and  have 
voted  to  keep  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration in  business. 

To  those  opponents  of  this  Corpora- 
lion  throughout  this  Government,  the 
message  should  be  crystal  clear:  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  here  to 
.stay.  With  that  fact  established,  we 
had  best  spend  our  time  making  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  w  ork  as  ef- 
fectively as  po.ssible. 

As  a  first  step  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  pa.ss  this  compromise.  It  is  not 
perfect  and  I  admit  to  having  objec- 
tions to  certain  provisions.  However, 
there  has  been  considerable  give  and 


lake  on  this  language  already  and  the 
bottom  line  is  a  compromise  accepta- 
ble to  both  sides  has  been  reached. 

Second.  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  one.  can  work 
out  a  reauthorization  measure.  I.  for 
one.  am  uncomfortable  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  drafting  such 
a  bill  on  each  annual  appropriations,  a 
feeling  which  should  be  shared  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee. And  finally.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  proceed  with  an  orderly 
consideration  of  the  nominees  which 
the  President  has  indicated  he  intends 
to  nominate.  While  I  will  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  individuals  nominated,  at 
least  the  administration  ha.s  taken  a 
step  away  from  the  debilitating  strate- 
gy of  running  the  Corporation  with 
recess  appointments,  and  1  believe 
that  a  quorum  of  the  11  individuals  to 
be  nominated  can  probably  be  con- 
firmed. 

To  use  an  appropriate  military  anal- 
ogy, in  the  war  against  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  the  preemptive 
strike  has  not  worked,  guerrilla  war 
has  not  worked  and  a  war  of  attrition 
will  not  either.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
job  with  responsibly  putting  into  place 
legislative  mechanisms  for  doing  this 
important  job, 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  the  provisions  of  this  appro- 
priations bill  that  pertain  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  actively  in- 
volved, along  with  Chairman  Hatch. 
Senator  Gkassley.  and  other  Senators 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  pa.st 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  its  grantees.  We  found 
rea.son  to  believe  that  former  Corpora- 
tion officials  and  some  grantees  had 
u.sed  Federal  lax  dollars  in  a  'Aide- 
spread  campaign  to  finance  political 
activity  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Substantial  sums  of  money  were  di- 
verted from  legal  services  for  the  poor 
into  political  activi.sm  prohibited  by 
statute. 

A  legal  opinion  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  was  distributed 
to  each  Senator's  office,  confirms  our 
impressions.  The  report  states  that 
the  Corporation  and  its  grantees  used 
public  money  "to  advocate  a  public 
policy  of  fighting  threatened— 
budget— cuts  in  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  other  Federal  .social 
benefit  and  entitlement  programs  and 
to  encourage  persons  to  engage  in  po- 
litical activities,  including  the  building 
of  networks  and  coalitions  of  organiza- 
tions so  as  to  effectively  operate  a  na- 
tionwide grassroots  campaign  to  lobby 
Congress  in  support  of  policies  advo- 
cated by  the  Corporation." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  behavior 
was  deliberate  and  pervasive.  The  doc- 
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umentation  accumulated  to  date  is  ir- 
refutable. 

I  support  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  I  cannot,  however, 
support  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  lobbying  for  social 
change  or.  as  was  the  case  in  Califor- 
nia in  1980,  of  hiring  political  consult- 
ants to  organize  a  campaign  against  a 
ballot  initiative— proposition  9.  My  res- 
ervations are  especially  strong  when 
there  is  evidence  that  the  funds  are  di- 
verted from  the  provision  of  direct 
legal  services  to  poor  clients  and  that. 
as  a  result,  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  need  help  are  turned  away. 

Obviously,  we  have  to  change  the 
way  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
does  busine.ss.  Those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  have  been  trying  for  many 
weeks  to  reach  agreement  on  the  pro- 
visions of  an  authorization  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, appropriations  legislation 
has  overtaken  us,  and  that  bill  is  the 
measure  with  which  we  must  deal 
today. 

Several  Senators  and  staffs  have 
worked  hard  to  formulate  language 
that  will  bring  about  an  improvement 
in  the  performance  of  the  Corporation 
and  its  grantees.  The  compromise  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  all  the  changes 
that  would  assist  in  that  process,  or  all 
the  restrictions  that  I  would  like  to  .see 
placed  on  the  Corporation  and  its 
grantees,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  it  is  probably  the  most  we  can  do 
at  this  time  and  on  this  appropriations 
bill. 

I  am  grateful  that  commitments 
have  been  made  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  board  of  directors  con- 
firmed for  the  Corporation.  That  will 
make  it  po.ssible  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  again  make  financial 
decisions,  a  power  taken  from  it  by  the 
Congress  last  year  until  such  time  as  a 
board  could  be  confirmed. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that,  if  .some- 
thing happens  to  block  these  nomi- 
nees, I  will  raise  the  issue  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  time  after  time 
until  a  functioning  board  is  in  place.  I 
say  that  only  to  show  my  conviction 
that  the  Corporation  must  be  allowed 
to  function  as  the  law  provides  and  to 
allocate  resources  efficiently. 

I  concur  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  com- 
promise package  of  amendments.  I 
urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  some  confusion  over  the  status  of 
the  affirmative  rider  provisions  in  the 
bill  once  Board  members  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  bill  clearly 
states  that  all  grantees  funded  in  1983 
will  continue  to  be  funded  in  1984 
until  there  is  action  taken  by  Direc- 
tors confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  under- 
stand that  this  provi.so  is  not  meant  to 
bar  the  Corporation  from  taking  cor- 
rective steps  where  a  recipient  is  clear- 


ly violating  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  or  is  misusing  funds,  so  long 
as  any  action  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion follows  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  section  1011  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act. 

Once  Directors  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  however,  the  Corporation 
would  be  permitted  to  make  the  tradi- 
tional funding  decisions  that  it  has  in 
the  past  in  the  foiiov^ing  manner: 
First,  any  program  receiving  funds  for 
the  direct  delivery  of  legal  .services 
under  section  1006(a)(1)  of  the  act,  as 
defined  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  report  on  S.  1721, 
would  continue  to  receive  funds  unless 
the  Corporation  determined  that  such 
funding  should  be  stopped.  Where 
such  a  decision  is  made,  the  grantee  or 
recipient  would  be  entitled  to  a  timely, 
full,  and  fair  hearing  before  an  inde- 
pendent hearing  examiner,  again  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  laid 
out  in  section  1011  of  the  act.  If  a  final 
decision  is  made  to  defund.  terminate, 
or  suspend  the  grantee,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  not  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer the  funds  given  to  that  grantee  or 
recipient  under  the  law  to  another 
program  in  another  geographical  area. 
That  money  would  be  retained  in  the 
service  area  of  the  previous  grantee,  in 
accordance  with  the  funding  ratio  es- 
tablished in  the  bill,  to  be  used  by 
some  other  provider  of  direct  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients. 

Second,  if  the  Corporation  decides  to 
defund  a  grantee  receiving  funds 
under  section  1006(aM3),  such  a  grant- 
ee would  also  be  entitled  to  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  as  prescribed  in  section 
1011.  Here,  the  Corporation  would  not 
be  required,  however,  to  continue  to 
fund  another  grantee  involved  in  a 
correlative  activity,  nor  would  it  be  re- 
quired to  make  those  funds  available 
to  other  recipients  in  the  geographical 
area  in  which  the  defunded  grantee  is 
located.  The  Corporation  would  be 
free,  in  this  instance,  to  transfer  lhe.se 
funds  back  to  the  direct  delivery  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
stated  the  situation  relative  to  the  af- 
firmative rider  and  the  funding  formu- 
la quite  well.  I  concur  with  what  he 
has  .said  and  would  add.  as  I  have  pre- 
viously staled  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, that  I  hope  we  .soon  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
so  that  Congress  can  stop  microman- 
aging  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Helms  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
think  this  matter  could  have  been  re- 
solved without  his  work  and  without 
the  efforts  he  has  put  forth  to  try  to 
have  this  compromise  amendment  re- 
solved with  respect  to  problems  and 
i.ssues  involving  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  cannot  speak  for  Sena- 


tor Helms,  but  I  know  that  he  would 
prefer  it  much  stronger  than  it  is. 

However,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  strong  amendment 
that  will  help  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  have  occurred  at  Legal  Services. 

I  think  I  have  a  commitment  from  a 
number  of  people  here  and  otherwise 
that  if  abuses  continue  to  occur  in 
other  areas,  or  even  in  any  area  that 
we  think  we  have  covered  here  today, 
we  will  work  to  correct  those  abuses. 

After  all,  I  believe  that  everybody  in 
this  country  deserves  legal  representa- 
tion, especially  the  poor,  who  some- 
times need  their  representation  more 
than  others.  They  should  not  be 
bereft  of  legal  services  merely  because 
it  costs  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
have  attorneys  running  around  break- 
ing the  law  and,  with  regard  to  Legal 
Services,  we  have  had  a  number  of  il- 
lustrations where  such  violations  have 
occurred. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  everyone 
who  has  been  involved  in  working  on 
this  matter,  and  I  hope  this  will  re- 
solve some  of  the  conflicts  and  prob- 
lems we  have  had  with  respect  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  committee  for 
providing  $257  million  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Frankly,  I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about  many  provi- 
sions included  in  the  Rudman-Hatch 
compromise,  I  recognize  the  desire  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  compromise 
on  this  matter  and  I  respect  that 
desire. 

Nevertheless,  I  retain  some  concerns 
regarding  this  compromise.  First.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  unneces.sarily  re- 
strict Legal  Services  attorneys  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  their  legislatively  man- 
dated goal  of  'providing  high  quality 
legal  a.ssistance  to  those  who  would  be 
otherwi.se  unable  to  afford  adequate 
legal  coun.sel.'  And  .second.  I  believe 
that  the  Corporation  should  be  funded 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  $257  million 
included  in  this  bill.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  although  1  intend  to  support  this 
bill.  I  will  continue  to  strive  to  im- 
prove and  expand  legal  services  for  the 
poor  by  improving  the  provisions  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
and  by  increasing  the  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  suffered  a  25- 
pcrcent  funding  cut  in  1981.  In  the 
years  that  preceded  that  cut.  LSC 
funding,  while  having  increased  in  ab- 
solute terms,  declined  in  real  terms 
due  to  inflation.  Since  that  cut.  fund- 
ing has  remained  constant,  while  oper- 
ating costs  have  not.  The  results— of 
the  cut  and  of  inflation— have  been 
predictable. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Equal  Justice  Foundation,  the  funding 
cut  in  1981   forced  87  percent  of  the 


prnt;rains  to  cut  back  on  their  staff  of 
attorncvs.  paralcfc;als,  and  support 
.staff.  For  over  half  of  these  programs. 
.staff  losses  amounted  to  almost  30  per- 
rent.  In  addition,  half  of  the  Legal 
Services  programs  were  forced  to  close 
field  offices  as  a  result  of  these  cuts. 
The  real  world  cuts  caused  by  infla- 
tion in  1982  and  1983  resulted  in  65 
percent  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams to  cut  additional  staff  or  close 
more  field  offices. 

The  so-called  minimum  access  goal 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation— 2 
attorneys  for  every  10.000  potential 
clients— inserted  in  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  in  1977  had  been 
achieved  prior  to  the  25-percent 
budget  cuts.  To  achieve  minimum 
access  again  would  require  an  increast- 
of  over  75  percent  in  funding.  Seen  in 
this  context,  the  increase  included  in 
this  bill  is  modest  indeed. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  retaining  the  language  first  in- 
serted in  last  year's  continuing  resolu- 
tion regarding  a  nonconfirmed  LSC 
Board  of  Directors.  I  believe  it  is  of 
the  utmo.st  importance  for  this  body 
to  take  every  action  to  encourage  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
follow  the  legislatively  prescribed  pro- 
cedure for  appointing  Directors  to  the 
Board.  The  Corporation  has  gone 
almost  2  years  with  Directors  who  re- 
ceived recess  appointments.  not 
Senate  confirmations.  Only  recently 
has  the  President  announced  that  11 
new  nominees  will  be  transmitted  to 
this  body-and  only  6  of  those  11  have 
thus  far  been  transmitted. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  let 
me  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  intend 
to  urge  careful  but  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  these  nominees— after  all  11 
have  been  transmitted.  We  cannot 
adequately  evaluate  the  entire  panel, 
as  we  must,  without  the  entire  panel 
before  us.  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  the  remaining  five 
nominees  expeditiously  to  allow  our 
committee  to  begin  the  confirmation 
process.  But  in  the  meantime  we  must 
retain  this  provision  in  the  law.  It  was, 
after  all.  not  this  body  which  chose  to 
reject  a  majority  of  the  nominee  last 
year- but  the  President  who  cho.se  to 
withdraw  them.  This  provision  will  en- 
courage him  not  to  do  so  again  this 
time. 

There  have  been  concerns  raised  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  both  during  the 
labor  committee's  deliberation  of  the 
LSC  authorization  bill  and  during  the 
floor  consideration  of  this  bill  regard- 
ing lobbying  activities  by  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  the.se  attorneys  are  not  pursuing 
the  interests  of  their  clients,  but 
rather  a  personal  political  agenda. 
They  seem  to  believe  that  using  public 
funds  to  lobby  representatives  of  the 
public  is  .somehow  wrong.  I  cannot  dis- 
agree with  them  more.  A  nation  docs 


not  demonstrate  its  commitment  to 
equal  justice  for  all"  in  the  easy  case, 
but  in  the  hard  one.  To  provide  attor- 
neys to  the  poor  American  in  a  divorce 
ca.se  is  easy.  The  real  challenge  comes 
in  providing  an  attorney  for  poor 
Americans  opposing  powerful  govern- 
mental, social,  or  economic  interests. 

The  challenge  in  the  end  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  is  to  insure  equal 
access  to  justice  for  all  individuals  in 
this  Nation  who  seek  a  peaceful  re- 
dress to  their  grievances.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  our  answer  to 
that  challenge.  I  intend  to  continue 
my  commitment  to  the  Corporation 
and  its  efforts  for  the  poor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2416)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber 
have  an  appreciation  of  what  has  just 
been  accomplished.  We  have  fought 
Legal  Services  for  many  long  years— 
here.  downtown.  and  elsewhere. 
Within  the  last  24  hours,  more  solid 
progress  has  been  effected  in  this 
whole  area  than  we  have  had  in  the  3 
years  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Rudman  has  indicated  who 
the  key  players  were,  and  I  want  all  of 
them  to  know  that  this  Senator  appre- 
ciates greatly  the  spirit  in  which  this 
problem  has  been  addressed. 

I  especially  commend  Senator 
Rudman.  who.  I  think,  as  much  as  any- 
body else  on  the  Hill  is  a  pro  in  the 
field,  not  one  purely  from  the  Wash- 
ington standpoint.  He  was  a  very 
skilled  attorney  general  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  during  that  time  experi- 
enced some  of  the  most  unplea.sant  sit- 
uations with  Legal  Services  attorneys. 
He  came  here  with  a  tremendous  back- 
ground and  expertise  on  the  ground. 

During  the  last  few  years.  Senator 
Rudman  has  been  absolutely  master- 
ful, and  this  chairman  greatly  appreci- 
ates his  effort.  I  guess  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  Chamber  of  being  an 
honest  and  effective  broker  is  that  you 
will  probably  be  called  upon  again  to 
do  something  of  the  same  sort  before 
too  long. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  very  gra- 
cious comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  open  to  further  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  order  for  a  list  of  amendments 
thai  have  not  been  adopted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  amendments 
be  set  aside  so  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  24  I  7 

(Purpose;  To  limit  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  .seeking  court  orders  requiring  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an   amendment   to  the  desk  and   ask 

that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   North    Carolina   (Mr. 

Helms)  propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered 

2417. 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwi.se  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  bring  or  maintain  any  .sort  of  action  to  re- 
quire directly  or  indirectly  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than 
the  school  which  is  nearest  the  students 
home,  except  for  a  student  requiring  special 
education  a-s  a  result  of  being  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  propose  is  very  fa- 
miliar to  the  Senate.  It  provides  that 
moneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  not  be  used  "to  bring  or  maintain 
any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly 
or  indirectly  the  transportation  of  any 
student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  which  is  nearest  the  students 
home,  except  for  a  student  requiring 
special  education  as  a  result  of  being 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped." 

As  a  part  of  the  Johnston-Helms 
antibusing  amendment  to  the  1983  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 
S.  951  in  the  97th  Congress,  this 
amendment  was  debated  at  length  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Weicker.  After  nearly  9 
months  of  debate— off  and  on-and 
after  the  Senate  invoked  cloture  on 
the  amendment.  S.  951  passed  with 
the  Johnston-Helms  amendment  as  a 
part  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37  on 
March  2,  1982.  The  measure  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  where 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Rodino  made  sure  it 
never  saw  the  light  of  day.  and  it  was 
never  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  by  Speak- 
er O'Neill  and  Chairman  Rodino  in 
preventing  a  House  vote  on  the  issue 
of  forced  busing  is  regrettable  with  all 
due  respect,  they  talk  a  lot  about  the 
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"will  of  the  people"  and  "compassion" 
and  "social  justice,"  but  the  reality  is 
that  there  are  certain  issues— and 
forced  busing  is  one— which  they  do 
not  want  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
and  on  which  they— at  all  costs— do 
not  want  a  recorded  vote. 

This  failure  of  leadership  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  this 
failure  of  leadership  which  we  see  all 
around,  raises  a  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans.  It  is  wheth- 
er they  actually  have  control  over  the 
basic  decisions  of  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  families.  There  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  that  too  many  ba.sic 
questions  are  being  decided  by  forc^-s 
beyond  their  reach— such  questions  as 
whether  their  children  will  be  bused 
across  town  at  the  whim  of  some  Fed- 
eral judge  or  bureaucrat,  how  much  of 
the  money  they  earn  ihe  Government 
will  allow  them  to  keep,  whether  that 
money  will  retain  its  value  over  time, 
and  whether  they  will  lose  their  lives 
and  property  because  Government 
fails  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  the  criminal  elements  that  so 
freely  operate  in  our  .society  today. 
They  also  have  vital  concerns  about 
how  their  children  will  be  rai.sed  and 
educated,  and  what  kind  of  values  will 
be  handed  down  to  their  children.  Too 
often  in  Washington  we  are  preoccu- 
pied with  technical  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, and  we  ignore  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  how  the  lives  of  Americans  are 
beinn  torn  apart  through  increasmg 
Federal  control  and  manipulation  of 
our  local  and  community  institutions. 

The  field  of  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  where  this  is 
happening.  Most  parents  look  upon 
their  children  as  an  extension  of  their 
own  lives  and  interests.  They  want  to 
hand  down  the  values  they  themselves 
have  received  from  their  forefathers 
and  which  they  have  strengthened 
^hrou^h  the  self-building  of  their  own 
character.  Yet.  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  an  educational  establish- 
ment, fattened  on  Federal  funds,  tak<\s 
the  right  to  determine  a  child's  educa- 
tion away  from  his  parents,  a  basic 
human  right  is  thwarted. 

Often  these  compUx  problems  are 
telescoped  into  simpl'  phrases  such  as 
•forced  busing"  and  textbook  contro- 
versies." But  we  know  more  than  that 
is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  we  ha'  e  had  so  much 
hostility  bred  in  my  Slate  and  in 
States  acro.s.-,  this  Nation  because  a 
handful  of  bureaucrats  and  pres.'sure 
groups  and  Federal  judges  have 
pushed  somt  thing  ujjon  the  citizens, 
both  black  and  white,  that  they  do  not 
want  and  which  in  fact,  is  destructive 
to  tlie  quality  ot  education.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  fulfill  arbitrarily  im- 
po.sed  racial  quotas. 

Man.v  voices  are  being  heard  today 
about  problems  in  our  public  schools. 
They  point   to  declining  achievement 


tests,  SAT  scores,  and  the  like.  They 
say  that  there  is  no  discipline  in  the 
schools  and  drug  use  is  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  would  be  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  such  prob- 
lems. 

But  what  the  professional  critics 
often  ignore  is  the  relation  between 
disruption  of  the  schools  by  forced 
busing  and  declining  educational  re- 
sults. Many  parents,  black  and  white, 
know  instinctively  that  there  is  such  a 
connection  They  know  firsthand  the 
instability  in  school  systems  where 
busing  orders  are  in  effect  or  threat- 
ened and  where  they  do  not  know, 
almost  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
which  schools  their  children  will  be  at- 
tending or  how  the  attendance  lines 
will  next  be  drawn.  Mr.  President, 
these  commonsense  perceptions  by 
parents  have  been  confirmed  in  vari- 
ous studies  which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  oppose  forced  busing.  Every 
poll  I  have  seen  shows  that  the  major 
ity  of  Americans,  black  and  white,  are 
fed  up  with  seeing  their  children 
hauled  right  past  a  neighborhood 
school,  in  some  ca.ses  hauled  as  far  as 
l."}  or  20  miles  away,  consuming  gaso- 
line, spending  tax  dollars,  lowering  the 
quality  of  education,  creating  hostili- 
ty, and  diminishing  the  capability  of 
the  teachers  to  education  our  children. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  propose  the 
current  amendment  to  make  sure  that 
the  Justice  Department  does  not  seek 
to  obtain  busing  orders  in  some  mis- 
guided quest  to  appease  Federal 
judges  who  have  long  since  substituted 
their  own  pensonal  opinions  about 
good  public  policy  for  the  more  sound 
but  less  exciting  requirements  of  the 
rule  of  law.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  current  state  of  American  juris- 
prudence-but  it  is  true— that  if  you 
want  justice  you  best  not  .seek  it  from 
Federal  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  note 
lliat  the  current  administration  at  the 
Justice  Department  has  generally 
steered  away  from  busing  as  tool  in  li- 
titgation  invoUing  the  public  .schools. 
The  Attorney  General  himself,  Mr. 
William  French  Smith,  has  said: 

Rattior  than  continuing  to  in.sist  that  the 
only  .ind  best  remi-dv  for  unroii.slitutional 
.sfKret!i\tion  is  pupil  rea!;siRnment  throuKh 
bii.siMc.  the  Di'p.Trlment  ol  Jti.stice  will 
lienceforth  propo.se  rcmodif.s  that  have  the 
best  chance  of  both  iniprovint!  the  quality 
of  education  in  tht  schools  and  promolinM 
dt'segreKation.  (Quoted  in  'Bu.sinn  for 
School  Desegregation."  Librar.v  of  Congress 
I.s.siie  Brief  No.  IBHIOIO.  p.  2.  August  26. 
1983). 

Despite  this  fine  statement  of  policy 
by  the  Attorney  General,  Congress 
it.self  should  speak  to  the  busing  i.ssue. 
The  people  legitimately  expect  us  to 
speak  to  the  major  issues.  In  addition, 
the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  ex- 
clusively the  power  of  the  purse,  and 


we  should  not  shrink  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  limit  Federal  spending  when 
it  may  threaten  the  liberty  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  has  written 
often  and  eloquently  about  the  consti- 
tutional problems  a.ssociated  with 
forced  busing.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  an  article  by  Sena- 
tor Ervin,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
23.  1981,  Charlotte  Observer,  on  forced 
busing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Charlotte  Ob.server.  July  23. 
1981) 

Good  Schools.  Not  FoRcro  Busing 

I  By  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.  i 

•  At  The  Ob.servers  invitation,  Sam  Ervin 
Jr..  who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  con.siitutional  rights  when  he 
.served  as  a  U.S.  .senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, explains  his  views  on  mandatory  school 
busing.) 

The  Supreme  Court  asserts  that  the 
forced  bu.sin*;  of  school  children  for  inteera- 
lion  purpo.M  s  is  justified,  even  actually  re- 
quired by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  a,s.sertion  is, 
in  reality,  undeniably  proof  of  Lord  Acton's 
aphorism-  Power  corriipts,  ab.solute  power 
corrupts  absolutely." 

Th«'  alleKalion's  falsity  is  proved  by  multi- 
tudes of  other  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  apply  the  equal  protection  claiis«'  cor- 
rect b. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  became  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  July  21.  1868.  When 
it  IS  interpreted  and  applied  aright,  its  equal 
protection  clause  is  one  of  'he  simplest  and 
mo.st  .salutarv  ot  I  lie  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  clau.se  specilies  that  no  stale 
shall  deny  to  any  per.son  within  its  juri.vdic- 
lion  Ihe  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ' 

By  this  phrase  the  equal  protection  clause 
requires  the  laws  of  the  stale  to  treat  all 
persons  within  its  iuri.sdiclion  alike  under 
like  circumstantis.  both  m  the  rights  con- 
ferred and  the  responsibilities  Imposed.  The 
clau.se  applies  only  to  stales  and  state  offi- 
cials act  inn  under  stale  law.  It  does  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  private  individuals,  or 
confer  to  the  federal  government  any  power 
to  control  their  conduct. 

Since  all  federal  officers,  including  Su- 
preme Court  jiLsticps,  are  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution,  no 
court,  department  or  agency  of  the  federal 
government  has  any  power  to  require  a 
state  or  any  state  officer  acting  in  its  behalf 
to  violate  the  eq-ial  protection  clau.se.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  expre.ssly  ruled  thai 
Congress  cannot  do  so. 

histead  ol  either  requiring  or  Justifying 
the  forced  busing  of  -school  childn-n  for  in- 
tegralion  purpcses.  the  equal  protection 
clau.se  actually  Jorbtd.i  the  federal  judiciary 
to  take  such  action. 

When  it  ent<>rs  a  forced  busing  decree,  the 
federal  district  court  initially  commands  the 
.school  board  to  divide  the  students  in  a  dis- 
trict or  attendance  /.one  into  two  groups:  to 
permit  students  of  the  first  group  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools  in  one  district 
or  ;',one;  and  to  deny  students  in  the  .second 
group  admission  to  such  neighborhood 
schools. 


The  most  sophisticated  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  the  second 
command  of  the  decree  requires  the  school 
board  to  deny  students  in  the  second  group 
admi.ssion  lo  their  neighborhood  schools 
solely  on  account  of  their  race,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Ihe  Brown  Case,  the  school  desegregation 
decision,  is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

While  judges  responsible  for  forced  busing 
decrees  arc  snug  in  their  beds,  parents  of 
the  students  lo  whom  the  decrees  apply  are 
compelled  lo  ari.se  from  their  beds,  and  to 
arouse  their  children  from  their  slumbers, 
prepare  and  serve  them  breakfast,  and  send 
them  outdoors,  no  matter  how  inclement 
the  weather  might  be.  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  buses. 

The  students,  often  small  tots,  are  com- 
pelled to  lake  round  trips,  often  long  and 
wearisome,  each  school  day  between  their 
homes  and  often  distant  .schools.  All  this  is 
done  to  mix  students  in  racial  proportions 
the  federal  judiciary  deems  desirable. 

Such  unrestrained  exercise  ..of  judicial 
power.  I  submit,  has  no  rightful  place  in  an 
America  which  boasts  in  its  national 
anthem  that  it  is  the  land  of  the  free,  unless 
it  is  indispen.sable  to  the  nations  well  being. 
No  such  case  can  be  made  for  forced  busing 
of  students  for  inlegralion  purposes. 

Advocates  of  forced  busing  exhibit  no  con- 
cern for  the  plight  ol  white  children  who 
are  transferred  from  superior  schools  in 
white  communities  lo  inferior  .schools  in 
black  communities.  They  are  indifferent  lo 
the  inescapable  conclusion  thai  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  premise  this  forced  busing 
denies  these  children  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. 

The  only  intelligent  remedy  for  past  defi- 
ciencies in  education  is  remedial  education; 
and  the  only  intelligent  way  to  secure  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children, 
black  and  while,  is  to  establish  adequate 
.schools  in  all  areas. 

Substituting  forced  busing  for  intelligent 
solutions  of  educational  problems  calls  to 
mind  the  remark  of  Pope  Julius  III  lo  the 
Portuguese  monk:  I^^arn  with  how  little 
wi.sdom  the  earth  is  governed." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  report,  recently 
issued,  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  on  this 
matter  of  forced  busing.  Although  the 
report  is  on  S.  1647  from  the  97th 
Congress,  it  contains  much  general  in- 
formation and  background  on  the 
busing  problem.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous con,sent  that  two  s-t»ctions  of  the 
report.  Senate  Report  98-79,  issued  in 
August  1983.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
sections  IV  and  V  (including  foot- 
notes). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Neighborhood  School  Transportation 
Relief  Act-S.  1647 
IV.  Historical  and  Legal  Background 
When    the    landmark    case    of    Brow7i    v. 

Board  o.l  Education  (Broun  IK  347  U.S.  483 
(1954).    invalidated   slate    laws   establishing 

racially  .segregated  public  school  systems  on 

the  ground   that    they   violated   the   Equal 

Protection      Clause     of     Ihe     Fourteenth 

Amendment,   the   decision   also   invalidated 

previous    holdings    of    the   Supreme    Court 


itself.  Thus,  before  assuming  that  the  feder- 
al judiciary  and.  in  particular,  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  are  the  surest,  most 
constant  guardians  of  the  rights  and  duties 
established  by  the  Constituton.  Congress 
should  remember  that  the  pre-1954  Court 
was  quite  willing  lo  condone  legally  mandat- 
ed .segregated  schools  and  that  the  post-1954 
Court  has  shifted  from  holding  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  requires  racially 
neutral  slate  laws  to  holding  that  equal  pro- 
tection not  only  permits  but  requires  rectal- 
ly  discriminatory  state  laws. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  19*^4  Brown  case  to  the  present  also 
reveal  that  the  Court  has  lost  sight  of  its 
primary  function  as  a  judicial  institution- 
determination  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
particular  litigants  in  the  case  before  the 
Court— and  has  engaged  instead  in  the  legis- 
lative function  of  formulating  plans  and 
programs  calculated  to  respond  lo  changing 
social  circumstances  and  articulated  in 
terms  of  races  and  classes  of  people  instead 
of  individuals.  By  endorsing  racial  balance 
in  public  schools  as.  for  all  practical  pur- 
po.ses.  a  constitutional  right  as  well  as  a  de- 
sirable social  and  political  goal,  the  Court 
has  at  once  justified  social  engineering  by 
the  federal  judiciary  and  attempted  to 
remove  entirely  the  issue  of  racial  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools  from  the  politi- 
cal, that  is,  the  legislative,  realm  of  Ameri- 
can goverment. 

A.  PRE-BROWN  CASES 

In  the  first  racial  discrimination  case  to 
reach  the  Court  after  the  Civil  War. 
Slrauder  v.  West  Virginia.  100  U.S.  303 
(1880),  the  Court,  with  two  justices  dissent- 
ing, held  that  a  state  law  limiting  the  eligi- 
bility for  serving  on  juries  in  state  proceed- 
ings to  'white  male  persons  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Stale,"  was  invalid  as  "a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  a  colored  man 
when  he  is  put  upon  trail  for  an  alleged  of- 
ien.se  against  the  State  .  .  ."  100  U.S.  at  310. 

The  Court  explained  the  -true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Civil  War  Amendments,  ' 
and  particularly  the  Fourteenth,  in  broad 
terms: 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  designed 
to  a.ssure  to  the  colored  race  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  civil  rights  that  under  the  law  are 
enjoyed  by  white  persons,  and  to  give  to 
that 'race  the  protection  of  the  General 
Government,  in  that  enjoyment,  whenever 
it  should  be  denied  by  the  States.  Ii  not 
only  gave  citizenship  lo  persons  of  color,  but 
it  denied  to  any  State  the  power  lo  withhold 
from  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  authorized  Congress  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions by  appropriate  language.  Id.  at  306. 

The  Court,  after  citing  .several  passages 
from  the  earlier  opinion  in  the  Slaughter- 
House  cases.  I  ■'  continued: 

If  this  is  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Amendment,  whether  it  means  more  or  not. 
it  is  to  be  construed  liberally,  lo  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  its  framers.  Il  ordains  that 
no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  (evi- 
dently referring  to  the  newly  made  citizens, 
who.  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
declared  to  be  also  citizens  of  the  Stale  in 
which  they  reside).  Il  ordains  that  no  Slate 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
properly,  without  due  process  of  law.  or 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  iurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  What  is 
this  but  declaring  that  the  law  in  the  Slates 
.shall  be  the  same  for  the  black  as  for  the 
while:  that  all  persons,  whether  colored  or 


white,  shall  stand  equal  before  the  laws  of 
the  Slates  and.  in  regard  lo  the  colored 
race,  for  whose  protection  the  Amendment 
was  primarily  designed,  that  no  discrimina- 
tion shall  be  made  against  them  by  law  be- 
cause of  their  color.  Id.  at  307. 

However,  in  subsequent  cases  concerning 
segregation  in  public  schools  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  always  taken  the  position 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clau.se  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  racially  in- 
tegrated public  schools,  much  less  thai  it  re- 
quires racially  balanced  public  schools.  In 
the  noted  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163 
U.S.  537  (1896).  the  Court  held  that  a  Lou- 
isiana law  requiring  that  railway  passenger 
cars  have  'equal  but  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  white  and  colored  races"  vio- 
lated neither  the  Thirteenth  nor  the  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  In  passing,  the  Court 
noted  the  separation  of  races  in  public 
schools  by  slates  and.  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  the  United  Stales  Congress  and 
remarked  that  such  separation  has  "been 
held  lo  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  even  by  courts  of  states  where  the  po- 
litical rights  of  the  colored  race  have  been 
longest  and  most  earnestly  enforced."  and 
"the  constitutionality  of  which  laws  does 
not  .seem  to  have  been  questioned  .  .  ."  163 
U.S.  at  544.  551  Only  Justice  Harlan  dis- 
sented. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Plessy  decision.  Ihe 
Court  upheld  the  slate  conviction  of  a  pri- 
vate college  corporation  for  violating  a  slate 
law  which  made  il  unlawful  for  any  person, 
corporation,  or  association  of  pensons  lo 
maintain  or  operate  any  college,  school,  or 
institution  where  persons  of  the  white  and 
negro  races  are  both  received  as  pupils  for 
instruction  .  .  "  Berec  College  v.  Kentucky. 
211  U.S.  45  (1908).  The  Court  declined  lo 
consider  the  question  of  whether  the  stat- 
ute was  valid  as  again.st  individuals:  instead, 
it  upheld  the  law.  as  applied  to  the  defend- 
ant corporation,  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
■power  of  a  stale  over  its  own  corporate 
creatures.  "  21 1  U.S.  at  58.  Justices  Harlan 
and  Day  di.ssented. 

II  was  not  until  1950  that  the  Court  repu- 
diated in  effect,  if  not  in  its  express  holding, 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  as  it  ap- 
plied to  racial  discrimination  in  education."' 
In  Sueatt  v.  Painter,  supra,  the  black  plain- 
tiff was  denied  admission  to  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  in  1946.  He  then  peti- 
tioned for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  his 
admittance.  Between  the  trial  of  the  case 
and  Ihe  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  new  law  .school  for  blacks  was  opened  by 
the  state  of  Texas. 

The  Court  compared  and  contrasted  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  while  and  black 
law  schools  in  Texas  and  also  contrasted 
"those  qualities  which  are  incapable  of  ob- 
jective measurement  but  which  make  for 
greatness  in  a  law  school."  339  U.S.  at  634. 
and  found  that  the  while  and  black  facili- 
ties were  not  substantially  equal.  Id.  at  633. 
Therefore,  the  Court  held  that  "the  Equal 
Protection  Clau.se  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  requires  that  petitioners  be  ad- 
mitted lo  the  University  of  Texas  Law" 
School."  Id.  at  636. 

In  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents, 
supra,  the  black  plaintiff  had  successfully 
obtained  admi.ssion  to  the  only  stale  univer- 
sity which  offered  a  doctoral  program  in 
education.  Thai  school  had  been  limited  to 
white  students.  However,  once  it  had  been 
ordered  to  admit  plaintiff  as  a  .student,  the 
school  treated  him  differently  because  of 
his  race.  Plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin  the 
school  from  imposing  segregated  conditions 
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upon  him  The  Court  held  the  -appellant, 
having  been  admitted  to  a  state-supported 
graduate  school,  must  receive  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  state  as  stu- 
dents of  other  races."  and  reversed  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  District  Court  which  had 
denied  plaintiff  relief.  339  U.S..  at  642.  Both 
the  Sweatt  and  McLaurin  decisions  were 
unanimous. 

The  Court's  new  practice  of  evaluating 
the  factual  educational  conditions  available 
to  students  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  state  provided  ■substantially  equal"  fa- 
cilities and  hence  afforded  all  students  the 
equal  protection  of  laws  reached  its  conclu- 
sion in  Brown  I.  supra.  There,  the  Court 
adopted  the  finding  of  the  Kansas  court 
which  stated.  Segregation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  law.  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  the  educational  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  Negro  children  and  to  deprive  them 
of  some  of  the  benefits  they  would  receive 
In  a  racially  integrated  school  system."  347 
U.S.  at  494.  The  Supreme  Court  continued 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
psychological  knowledge  at  the  time  of 
Plessy.  this  finding  is  amply  supported  by 
modern  authority.  Any  language  in  Plessy 
contrary  to  this  finding  is  rejected."  And 
the  court  concluded.  "Separate  education 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal."  Id.  at 
494-495. 

B.  POST-BROWN  CASES 

In  Brown  I  the  Court  consolidated  four 
cases,  each  of  which  was  a  class  action.  In 
each  case  the  plaintiffs.  Negro  school  chil- 
dren, sought  admission  "to  the  public 
schools  of  their  community  on  a  non-segre- 
gated basis."  347  U.S.  at  487.  The  Court 
unanimously  held  that  the  creation  of  sepa- 
rate, segregated  educational  facilities  de- 
prived the  plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  However,  the  Court  did  not 
order  relief  in  any  of  the  cases  under  review: 

Because  these  are  cla-ss  actions,  because  of 
the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  formulation  of  decrees  in  these 
cases  presents  problems  of  considerable 
complexity.  Id.  at  495. 

The  Court  then  scheduled  the  case  for 
reargument  yet  again,  this  time  for  reargu- 
ment  on  the  questions  of  remedies,  which 
questions  had  been  among  those  posed  for 
the  1953  Term  argument  of  Brown.  Howev- 
er, even  after  hearing  the  second  reargu- 
ment. the  Court  still  declined  to  decree  spe- 
cific relief.  Brown  v.  Board  o.f  Education 
(Brown  UK  349.  U.S.  294.  299  ( 1955); 

Full  implementation  of  these  constitution- 
al principles  may  require  solution  of  varied 
local  school  problems.  School  authorities 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  elucidat- 
ing, assessing,  and  solving  these  problems; 
courts  will  have  to  consider  whether  the 
action  of  school  authorities  constitutes  good 
faith  implementation  of  the  governing  con- 
stitutional principles.  Because  of  their  prox- 
imity to  local  conditions  and  the  possible 
need  for  further  hearings,  the  courts  which 
originally  heard  the.se  cases  can  best  per- 
form this  judicial  appraisal.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  it  appropriate  to  remand  the  cases  to 
those  courts. 

Accordingly,  the  Court  remanded  the 
cases  to  the  U.S.  District  Courts  to  take 
such  proceedings  and  enter  such  orders  and 
decrees  consistent  with  this  opinion  as  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  admit  to  public 
schools  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
basis  with  all  deliberate  speed  the  parties  to 
these  cases.  349  U.S.  at  301. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  impedi- 
ment of  public  opposition,  the  mandate  in 


Brown  II  to  take  steps  necessary  to  admit 
public  school  students  on  a  racially  non-dis- 
criminatory basis  was  one  with  which  all 
states  could  have  complied  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  States  in  which 
there  was  little  public  opposition  to  Brown 
II  promptly  took  steps  to  comply  with  the 
Courts  holding; 

By  the  opening  of  the  (1955)  a  fall  term  in 
the  following  year  only  eight  states  re 
mained  completely  segregated  in  their 
system  of  public  schools;  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Negro  children  were  at- 
tending desegregated  schools  in  states 
which  had  the  year  before  required  segrega- 
tion." 

However,  not  all  states  and  school  districts 
proceeded  with  such  alacrity,  and  at  the 
root  of  the  problems  of  .school  desegregation 
in  the  years  since  1955  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Court  to  decree  specific  relief  to  the  liti- 
grants  in  Brown  II  and  to  instruct  the  infe- 
rior courts  on  specific  remedies  available  in 
school  cases.  Professor  Lino  Graglia.  a  care- 
ful student  of  the  school  desgregation  and 
subsequent  forced  busing  cases,  offers  four 
criticisms  of  the  Court  for  its  failure  to 
grant  relief;'" 

1.  "First,  [the  failure]  was  likely  to  be  in- 
terpreted—and it  was— as  vacillation,  as  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  the  Court  that  its 
new  law  would  prevail."  Id.  at  35. 

2.  Second,  leaving  the  question  of  relief 
to  the  district  courts  with  an  explicit  au- 
thorization of  delay  depending  on  good 
faith'  and  the  public  interest'  put  those 
courts  in  an  untenable  position  .  .  .  the  only 
dcfen.se  to  lnten.se  opposition  a  local  judge 
could  have  had  for  ending  .segregation  was 
the  clear  and  irresistible  mandate  of  higher 
authority,  and  that  mandate  the  Court  did 
not  provide."  Id.  at  35-36. 

3.  "Third,  the  Court's  decision  lost  sight 
of  the  individual  plaintiffs,  whose  rights,  in 
legal  theory,  provided  the  Court's  only  war- 
rant for  making  a  decision."  Id.  at  36. 

4.  "By  far  the  most  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  the  Court's  refu.sal  to  decree 
relief,  however,  was  that  it  erroneously  com- 
plicated and  confused  the  i.ssues  "  Id.  at  37. 

The  latter  two  points  in  particular  serve 
to  illuminate  our  understanding  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior 
federal  courts  in  the  period  between  Brown 
II  and  the  present.  By  refusing  to  decree 
relief  to  the  individuals  appearing  before  it. 
the  Court  shifted  the  focus  from  the  par- 
ticular litigants  to  blacks  as  a  group.  In 
Brown  II  the  black  race,  not  the  black  liti- 
gants, received  a  promi.se  of  future  improve- 
ments, not  a  decree  of  specific  relief.  The 
effect,  of  course,  was  to  use  the  same  racial 
classification  that  underlay  the  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  the  Court  wished  to  in- 
validate. 

The  focus  on  the  black  race  also  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  that  the  black  race.  a.s  a  race, 
has  rights.  By  failing  to  require  the  legally 
simple,  though  socially  difficult,  relief  of  re- 
quiring immediate  assignment  of  children  to 
.schools  without  regard  to  race,  the  Court 
complicated  the  legal  problem  by  delegating 
to  the  inferior  courts  the  function  of  deter- 
mining and  decreeing  the  relief  appropriate 
in  each  case.  This,  argues  Profe.ssor  Graglia. 
led  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  original 
prohibition  of  segregation  into  a  require- 
ment of  integration  and  to  a  shift  in  con- 
cern from  "desegregation  "  to  the  "desegre- 
gation plan.  " 

C.  THE   1964  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

A  decade  of  uncertainty  about  the  com- 
mitment of  American  government  to  racial 
equality  was  ended  with  passage  of  the  1964 


Civil  Rights  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  88-352.  78  Stat. 
241  (1964).  The  act  reflected  a  con.sensus  in 
Congress  supporting  the  principle  of  racial 
nondiscrimination  or  racially  neutral  laws 
and  rejecting  racial  discrimination  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  integration. 

Title  VI  of  the  act.  "Nondiscrimination  in 
Federally  Assisted  Programs."  states: 

No  person  in  the  United  Slates  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financing  assistance. 

Other  provisions  of  the  statute  al.so  dem- 
onstrate that  It  was  intended  to  prohibit 
racial  discrimination,  not  to  .set  up  a  new 
system  of  racial  classification  and  quotas. 
Title  IV  of  the  act.  Desegregation  of  Public 
Education.  "  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  to  initiate  school  de- 
segregation actions  and  explains  that  "de- 
segregation" does  not  mean  assignment  of 
students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance: 

"De.segregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

A  proviso  to  section  407  emphasizes  that 
the  Act  did  not  give  federal  officials  or 
courts  the  power  to  transport  students  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance; 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  i.ssue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  .school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance  .  .  . 

Section  410  implies  that  classification  by 
race  is  prohibited;  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  prohibit  classification  and  assignment 
for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. '" 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  Act  unambig- 
uously prohibits  all  racial  di.scrimination 
whether  intended  to  promote  segregation  or 
integration.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  also  supports  this  interpretation.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  act  had  begun  to  voice  concern 
that  the  act  might  require  racial  di.scrimina- 
tion to  achieve  integration  or  racial  balance. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  assured  them  that  it 
would  only  eliminate  racial  segregation  and 
would  not  set  up  an  affirmative  and  race- 
conscious  plan  of  integration.  While  there 
are  many  examples  from  the  Senate  debate 
in  which  proponents  of  the  act  make  assur- 
ances that  it  would  embody  a  standard  of 
racial  neutrality,  certain  remarks  made  by 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  floor  manager  in  the 
Senate,  offer  the  most  concise  explanation 
of  what  the  act  would  do; 

(The  Garvl  case  [BeU  v.  School  City  of 
Gary.  Indiana.  324  F  2d  209  (2d  Cir.  1963)1 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  while  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  .segregation,  it  does  not  re- 
quire integration.  Thebusing  of  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  would  be  an  act  to 
effect  the  integration  of  .schools.  In  fact,  if 
the  bill  were  to  compel  it.  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation, because  it  would  be  handling  the 
matter  on  the  basis  of  race  and  we  would  be 
transporting  children  becau.se  of  race.  The 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  integrate  schools, 
but  it  does  attempt  to  eliminate  segregation 
in  the  .school  systems.  110  Cong.  Rec.  12717 
(1964).  cited  in  Graglia.  supra,  at  51. 

The  standard  of  racial  neutrality  set  forth 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  ha.s  never 
been  implemented  by  the  executive  branch 


or  the  federal  judiciary.  Despite  the  clear 
language  and  history  of  the  act.  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  federal  judiciary 
have  sought  to  impose  a  requirement  of 
racial  balance. 

The  decision  in  Grpcn  v.  County  School 
Board  o.f  New  Kent  County.  391  U.S.  430 
(1968).  provided  the  fi'st  clear  indication 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  racially  neutral  laws.  The  New 
Kent  County  school  system  had  operated 
two  schools  on  different  sides  of  the  county, 
schools  that  had  been  segregated  de  jure, 
that  is.  by  requirement  of  state  law.  After 
Brown  II.  the  defendant  school  board 
adopted  a  freedom-ofchoicc  plan  which 
gave  each  pupil  some  liberty  in  selecting  the 
public  school  he  would  attend.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  racial  composition 
of  the  schools  did  not  undergo  an  immediate 
dramatic  change.  At  the  time  the  law.suit 
was  filed,  one  school  was  predominantly 
white  and  the  other  school  was  exclusively 
black,  because  few  blacks  had  applied  for 
admi.ssion  to  the  formerly  de  jure  all-white 
school.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  sought  in- 
junctive relief  against  the  school  board's 
continued  maintenance  of  an  allegedly  ra- 
cially segregated  school  system. 

The  Court  held  that  when  public  schools 
continue  to  be  racially  imbalanced.  a  free- 
dom-of-choice  plan  is  not  a  sufficient 
remedy,  even  though  in  other  circumstances 
if  might  be.  A  student  assignment  plan 
would  be  sufficient  only  where  it  "disman- 
tles the  state-imposed  dual  system  at  the 
earliest  practicable  dale."  In  Green,  the 
Court  began  to  use  the  words  "dual  system  " 
to  signify  a  system  in  which  racial  imbal- 
ance existed  not  because  of  present  stale 
discrimination  but  as  a  symptom  of  past  dis- 
crimination. This  .semantic  shift  prepared 
the  way  for  racially  di.scriminatory  busing 
by  focusing  on  a  social  condition,  racial  im- 
balance, and  not  on  slate  action  as  the  real 
constitutional  evil  in  school  desegregation 
cases.  By  reinterpreting  the  words  "dual 
system.  "  the  Court  managed  to  appear  as  if 
it  were  combatting  racial  discrimination 
while  in  fact  it  was  preparing  to  promote 
racial  discrimination— racial  di.scrimination 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 
When  it  decided  Green  the  Court  did  not  ac- 
tually require  racially  discriminatory 
busing,  however.  Its  suggested  remedy  for  a 
"dual  .system"  was  to  replace  the  freedom- 
of-choice  plan  with  a  neighborhood  school 
attendance  plan. 

But  two  years  later,  in  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education.  402 
U.S.  1  (1970).  the  Court  embraced  mandato- 
ry busing  for  racial  balance.  The  facts  of 
Swann  are  similar  to  those  of  Greeri  in  that 
the  .school  system  had  been  segregated  de 
jure  and  that,  while  de  jure  segregation  had 
ended,  the  schools  were  racially  imbalanced. 
The  federal  district  court  in  Swann  held 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  enlitled  to  injunc- 
tive relief  from  continued  maintenance  of  a 
dual  school  system.  As  in  Green,  the  district 
court  used  the  words  "dual  school  system  " 
to  mean  a  racially  imbalanced  school 
system.  The  district  court  in  Swann  was  not 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  remedy  of  re- 
quiring th"  school  board  to  adopt  a  neigh- 
borhood .school  assignment  plan.  In.stead.  it 
ordered  the  school  board  to  reach  a  71<;c- 
29Tc  while  to  black  student  ratio  in  ihe  vari- 
ous schools  "  by  adopting  a  plan  that  includ- 
ed extensive  busing  of  students  on  t,he  basis 
of  their  race.  402  U.S.  at  23. 

On  review,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  plan.  It  neatly  side-stepped  the  antibus- 
ing  provisions   in   the  Civil   Rights  Act  of 


1964  by  ruling  that  those  provisions  were  in- 
tended not  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  feder- 
al courts,  but  only  to  ensure  thai  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  did  net  expand  the  power  of 
federal  courts  to  enforce  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause.  Id.  at  16.  The  Court  then  went 
on  to  determine  that  a  district  court  could 
use  racial  ratios  or  quotas  in  shaping  a 
remedy  and  rejected  in  its  own  words  the 
standard  of  racial  neutrality;  ""  Racially 
neutral'  assignment  plans  proposed  by 
.school  authorities  may  be  inadequate.  "  Id. 
at  28.  It  admitted  that  busing  or.  to  use  its 
terminology,  "remedial  altering  of  attend- 
ance zones"  may  be  administratively  awk- 
ward, inconvenient  and  even  bizarre  in  some 
situations."  Id.  at  28.  It  went  on  to  hold, 
however,  that  where  assignment  of  students 
to  neighborhood  schools  would  not  effec- 
tively dismantle  a  dual  school  system,  reme- 
dial power  of  a  federal  district  court  proper- 
ly included  the  power  to  rearrange  attend- 
ance zones  and  to  order  busing  for  racial 
balance  of  students  within  the  rearranged 
attendance  zones.  Id.  at  27. 

With  Swaiin  the  Court  fully  committed 
itself  and  the  federal  judiciary  to  classifying 
students  by  race.  In  Green  the  Court  had 
shown  that  it  was  willing  to  recognize  racial 
imbalance  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  \iola- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  and  that  it  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  racial 
neutrality  that  permitted  nondiscriminatory 
school  assignment  plans.  In  Swann.  the 
Court  showed  that  it  was  not  only  willing  to 
require  racial  balancing,  but  also  ready  to 
permit  court -ordered  assignment  of  students 
on  a  racial  basis.  Id.  at  28. 

The  Court  slated  its  new  position  most  ex- 
plicitly in  North  Carolina  State  Board  o.f 
Education  v.  Swann.  402  U.S.  43  (1971).  a 
companion  case  to  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education.  Acording  to 
the  Court's  holding  in  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Swann. 

Just  as  the  race  of  .students  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  a  conslilu- 
tional  violation  has  occurred,  so  also  must 
race  be  considered  in  formulating  a  remedy 

We  .  .  .  conclude  that  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  transportation  of  students  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  race,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  balance  of  ratio'  will  .  .  . 
hamper  the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  ef- 
fectively remedy  constilulional  violations. 
402  U.S.  at  46. 

The  Court  clearly  rejected  color  blind  as- 
signment; "thai  requirement  [color  blind  as- 
signment], against  a  background  of  segrega- 
tion, would  render  illusory  the  promise  of 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education".  Id.  at  45-46. 

Ironically,  by  the  reasoning  in  Suann.  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  judiciary 
hbve  .sought  equality  by  advocating  a  dis- 
criminatory "remedy"  for  violations  of  the 

right  "  to  be  free  from  racial  di.scrimina- 
tion. Missouri  Attorney  General  John  Ash- 
croft  points  out  that  they  have  substituted 
one  immoral  system  for  another: 

ITlhe  overreaching  problem  with  busing 
for  racial  balance,  imposed  as  a  remedy  for 
the  immoral  and  unconstitutional  s.vslem  of 
.segregated  schools  that  existed  prior  to 
1954.  is  thai  forced  busing  itself  is  immoral 
and  uncon.stitutional.  This  is  not  simply  a 
case  of  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease; rather,  forced  busing  is  an  attempt  to 
cure  racism  and  coercion  with  more  racism 
and  more  coercion.  .  .  .  The  argument  for 
busing  rests  on  the  premi.se  that  a  school 
with.  say.  60<T:  white  students  and  40'"f  black 
students  is  inherently  more  moral  than  an 
all-while  or  an  all-black  school.  .  .  .  What 


was  and  remains  immoral  is  racial  classifica- 
tion and  coercion." 

According  to  General  Ashcroft.  court -or- 
dered busing  is  an  example  of  "the  transfor- 
mation of  our  federal  courts  from  guardians 
of  individual  rights  into  balancers  of  class 
interests."  He  argues  persuasively  that 
these  two  roles  are  incompatible: 

Individual  rights,  while  they  may  be  limit- 
ed in  scope,  are  absolute  within  their  bound- 
aries; class  interests,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  be  defined  relative  to  other  inter- 
ests. In  a  universe  full  of  interests  to  be  bal- 
anced there  seems  little  room  for  absolutes. 
Id. 

William  F.  Harvey,  testifying  before  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee,  agreed 
that  Ihe  federal  judiciary  is  improperly  de- 
viating from  its  constitutionally  defined 
function; 

Today  school  desegregation  litigation  has 
become  bizarre  and  so  conslilulionally  con- 
torted that  there  is  kind  of  unwritten  as- 
sumption that  when  a  school  board  or  other 
public  authority  has  been  found  to  have  en- 
gaged in  discrimination  which  was  an  inva- 
sion of  the  person's  right  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  then,  in  some  way.  that 
person's  right  is  transferred  to  a  kind  of 
possessory  interest  or  power  of  the  United 
District  (fourl  system.  It  is  used  in  any  way 
which  the  United  States  District  Court 
wants  to  fashion.  Hearings  on  S.  1647  at 
290-291. 

In  other  words,  after  having  found  that  a 
school  board  or  other  public  authority  has 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  class 
of  persons,  such  as  minority  school  children, 
the  inferior  federal  courts  have  assumed  the 
power  of  administering  the  schools  without 
giving  sufficient  regard  to  constitutional 
and  legal  limits  on  their  authority.  Taking 
sociologists  and  not  the  law  as  a  source  of 
inspiration,  they  have  administered  these 
school  systems  primarily  by  consulting  their 
own  personal  notions  of  how  to  achieve 
equality.  The  practices  of  such  judges  in 
school  desegregation  cases  constitute  a  clear 
example  of  how  federal  judges  have  exceed- 
ed the  proper  limits  of  their  authority. 

Dean  Harvey  also  observed  that  the  feder- 
al courts  may  exceed  the  limits  of  their  au- 
thority when  they  automatically  order  class 
remedies  following  a  determination  of  class 
liability: 

One  can  agree  with  the  proposition  that  a 
determination  of  class  liability  is  available 
to  a  class  of  persons,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  (and  here  I  think  a  major  consti- 
tutional blunder  has  developed)  that  a  class 
remedy  is  available  simply  becau.se  a  court 
finding  of  class  liability  has  occurred.  Id.,  at 
291. 

Court-ordered  busing,  then,  is  at  best  a 
highly  attenuated  "justice"  dispensed  to 
statistical  classes  rather  than  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  wronged.-'" 

V.  The  Findings  of  S.  11647 

FINDING  NO.   1 

The  first  three  findings  of  the  Act  gener- 
ally concern  the  effects  of  forced  busing 
upon  society.  Finding  No.  1  stales  that  man- 
datory   busing    to    achieve    racial    balance 

often  encourages  greater  separation  of  the 
races  and  ethnic  groups  by  causing  affected 
families  to  relocate  their  places  of  residence 
or  disenroll  their  children  from  public 
.schools.  "  This  finding  is  amply  supported  by 
the  testimony  and  research  of  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Clotfelter  and  Dr.  J.  Michael  Ross. 

Dr.  Cloifeller.  a  profe.s.sor  of  public  policy 
studies  and  economics  ai  Duke  University, 
testified  that  his  research  into  the  effect  of 
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ni.i ;  ntv     biisinK     indicates     that     many 

whites  respond  to  such  busing  in  their 
school  district  by  either  moving  out  of  the 
district,  the  phenomenon  called  white 
fhght,  "  or  removing  their  children  from 
public  schools  and  placing  them  in  private 
schools.  Hearings  on  S.  1647  at  210-211. 

Dr  Ross,  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Boston  University,  found  that  white  flight 
occurred  in  every  city  he  studied.  Based 
upon  his  surveys  of  parental  reactions  to 
court -ordered  busing  and  upon  anal.vses  of 
school  loss  rates  within  cities,  he  found: 

In  the  first  year  court-ordered  school  de- 
segregation, there  is  at  least  a  doubling  of 
the  white  lo.ss  of  typically  three  to  four 
limes  the  lo.ss  rate  that  would  be  expected 
due  to  normal  demographic  factors.  This 
loss  continues  in  subsequent  years.  No  city 
has  experienced  a  pattern  where  the  losses 
incurred  in  the  first  year  are  someway  com- 
pensated by  relative  gains  in  subsequent 
years  as  some  people  have  argued. 

Research  shows  that  most  of  this  lass  is 
due  to  degregatlon  — at  least  two  thirds.  It  is 
permanent  and  not  temporary.  Hnfortu- 
iiately,  it  may  not  be  rever.sible.  Id.  at  193 

He  concluded  that  mandatory  busing  has 
produced  racial  imbalance  not  the  racial 
balance  intended. 

The  strongest  argument  against  Funding 
No.  1  was  made  by  Professor  Reynolds 
Farle>  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  yet  he 
also  conceded  that  demographic  studies  of 
white  flight'  demonstrate  that  when  an  ex- 
tensive integration  plan  is  Implemented, 
there  is  often  an  unusually  large  decline  in 
white  enrollment."  Id.  at  239.  Professor  Far 
ley's  point  was  that  the  decline  in  while  stu- 
dents resulting  from  white  flight  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  long-term  decline  in 
white  enrollment  in  urban  public  schools 
due  to  other  demographic  trends  such  as  de- 
clines in  fertility  and  the  large  trend  toward 
small  white  populations  in  the  largest 
American  cities. 

Profe.ssor  F'arley  al.so  alluded  to  studies 
that  suggest  that  racial  residential  segrega- 
tion decreased,  rather  than  increased,  after 
the  public  .schools  were  Integrated.  "  but  the 
Subcommittee  finds  that  Professor  Farley's 
conclusion,  if  true,  is  quite  consistent  with 
Finding  No.  1.  Id.  at  237.  The  white  popula- 
tion that  remains  after  a  mandatory  busing 
plan  is  implemented,  might  well  be  more 
conducive  to  greater  residential  and  cultural 
integration  with  the  minority  population. 
This  does  not  refute  the  findings  that  the 
forced  busing  causes  whites  to  move  from 
the  cities  or.  in  light  of  the  evidence  of  a 
long  range  trend  showing  that  whites  are 
also  leaving  the  cities  for  other  reasons, 
that  the  forced  busing  accelerates  the  rate 
of  white  departure. 

Considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
on  this  question,  the  Subcommittee  con- 
cludes that  Finding  No.  1  of  S  1647  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  evidence  and  that  the  find- 
ing is  indeed  correct. 

FINDING  NO.  2 

Finding  No.  2  states  that  busing— does  not 
adequately  take  account  of  the  fact  the 
racial  and  ethnic  imbalance  in  the  public  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  is  often  the 
result  of  economic  and  social  factors  rather 
than  past  discrimination  by  public  officials. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  Eleanor  Wolfe's  study  particularly 
persuasive  on  this  point.-'  In  the  absence  of 
clear  evidence  of  governmental  actions  and 
laws  aimed  at  segregating  the  public 
schools,  federal  iudges  have  often  a.ssumed. 
and,  based  on  the  a.ssumption.  have  then 
concluded  that  subtle  governmental  di.scrim- 


inatlon  must  be  at  the  root  of  the  racial  im- 
balance m  the  schools.  Wolfe  argues  con- 
vincingly that  economic  and  social  factors 
ignored  by  the  judges  and  often  not  argued 
by  the  attorneys  are  more  often  the  real 
cause: 

[AJvailable  materials  indicate  that  hous- 
ing decisions  involve  complex  cost-benefit 
calculations  and  the  .socioeconomic  charac- 
teristics of  an  area,  as  well  as  some  cluster- 
ing tendencies  by  both  blacks  and  whiles. 
are  paramount.  Id  at  79. 

In  respon.se.  Professor  Meyer  Weinberg. 
Director  of  the  Horace  Mann  Bond  Center 
for  Equal  Education.  University  of  Ma.s.sa 
chusetts,   contended    thai    a   school   system 

that  was  once  deliberately  segregated  can 
expand  without  further  deliberate  efforts 
by  school  authorities."  Hearings  on  S.  1647 
at  113  (Emphasis  supplied.).  Professor 
Weinberg  noted,  furthermore,  that  school 
districts  often  influence  the  very  economic 
and  sociologic  factors  that  result  in  segre- 
gated housing.  "  Id. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  Professor  Wein- 
berg's critique  of  I-'mding  2  unresponsive.  To 
say  that  school  districts  can  influence  the 
economic  and  .social  factors  that  result  in 
segregated  housing  does  not  preclude  eco- 
nomic and  .social  factors  from  influencing 
the  racial  composition  of  .school  districts. 
When  courts  fail  to  look  at  other  factors  be- 
sides the  racial  make-up  of  .school  districts, 
they  are  simply  assuming  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  prove-  that  racial  imbalance  re- 
sults only  from  de  jure  .segregation. 

Accordingly,  the  Subcommittee  concludes 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support 
Finding  No.  2. 

flNDING  NO.  3 

Finding  No.  3  stales  that  mandatory 
busing  of  .school  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance"  — is  not  rea.sonably  related  or  nec- 
essary to  the  achievement  of  the  compelling 
governmental  interest  in  eliminating  de 
jure,  piirpo.seful.  segregation  because  such 
.segregation  can  be  eliminated  without  such 
a.s.signm.'nt  and  transportation. 

S.  1647  withdraws  from  the  federal  courts 
the  single  remedy  of  mandatory  busing.  The 
federal  courts  retain  the  power  to  require 
that  .school  districts  implement  various 
other  measures  to  rectify  dc  jure  segrega- 
tion, including  the  use  of  voluntary  integra- 
tion plans  such  as  magnet  .schools  and  vol- 
untary desegregation  of  incentive  plans  de- 
scribed by  Herbert  J.  Walberg.  Profe.s.sor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Id 
at  176  77. 

Ralph  Scott,  Jr.,  Profe.ssor  of  Education, 
University  of  Northern  Iowa,  made  a  signifi 
cant  point  about  a  study  done  by  bu.sing  ad- 
vocate Roy  H.  Forbes.  Forbes  concluded 
only  that  desegregation  and  compensatory 
education  programs  "did  not  negatively 
impact  on  the  educational  attainment  of 
Southeaslerners,  White  or  Black.  Profe.s.sor 
Scott  commented: 

This  I  find  unconsoling:  if  the  discomfort 
a.s.sociated  with,  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on.  busing  and  compensatory  educa- 
tion do  nothing  more  than  not  make  things 
worse  in  our  .schools  then  such  endeavors 
should  be  abandoned.  'Junked"  might  be  a 
better  word.  After  all  it  is  well  established 
that  Black  and  poor  children  suffer  most 
becau.se  of  inflation  and  higher  ta:;es.  both 
factors  as.sociated  with  busing  and  compen- 
.satory  education.  (Letter  to  Senator  East. 
January  25,  1982,  in  Hearings  on  S.  1647  at 
180-181.) 

The  Subcommittee  finds  the  testimony 
for  Willis  D.  Hawley,  Dean  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege,   Vanderbilt    University,    unconvincing. 


Dean  Hawley.  arguing  that  it  is  a  myth  that 
"desegregation  can  be  achieved  without 
busing  and  largely  through  voluntary 
choice.  "  nevertheless  failed  to  offer  any  evi- 
dence thai  busing  is.  in  fact,  an  effective 
remedy  to  de  .iure  .segregaton  of  the  public 
schools.  His  argument,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  pro-busing  arguments,  mistakenly  as- 
sumes that  the  purpose  of  remedial  court 
action  is  not  simply  the  elimination  of  in- 
tentional racial  discrimination  but  Is,  in  his 
words,  the  "substantial  reduction  of  racial 
isolation.'  Id.  at  126  127.  The  Subcommit- 
tee finds,  however,  that  goals  such  as  the 
elimination  of  racial  i.solation  "  through  the 
u.se  of  programs  requiring  racial  cla-ssifica- 
tion  are  goals  which  are  impermi.ssible 
under  the  Constitution  and  that  the  u.se  of 
such  means  violate  the  very  Equal  Protec- 
tion of  law  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

Accordingly,  the  Subcommittee  concludes 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support 
Finding  No.  3. 

FINDING  NO.  4 

Finding  No.  4  slates  ihal  busing  "causes 
significant  educational,  familial,  and  .social 
dislocations  withoul  commensurate  bene- 
fits." 

Los  Angeles,  California,  provides  one  of 
the  most  recent  examples  of  the  ma.ssive 
disruptions  attending  court -ordered  busing 
for  racial  balance.  Both  in  anticipation  of 
and  during  the  busing  period,  white  stu- 
dents deserted  the  Los  Angeles  public 
.schools  in  large  numbers.  The  number  of 
white  students  in  Los  Angeles  schools 
dropped  from  219,359  in  1976  to  12.=j.6.54  at 
the  begituiink  of  I  he  1980  81  school  year,  a 
lo.ss  of  42.7  percent  ot  the  white  school  pop- 
ulation About  23.000  students  in  Los  Ange- 
les schools  were  being  bu.sed.  In  1981.  when 
It  appeared  certain  that  the  busing  program 
would  be  ended  and  when  the  .school  board 
provided  each  student  the  opporl.inily  to 
return  to  his  neighborhood  .school.  7.300 
students  immediately  cho.se  to  avoid 
busing— 4.300  of  these  students  were  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups. ^'- 

Boston.  Massachu.setts,  provides  another 
clear  example  of  how  busing  causes  disrup- 
tion and  di.scontent.  On  National  Boycott 
Day.  October  3,  1974,  attendance  al  Boston 
public  .schools  dropped  to  a  low  of  41.800 
from  a  possible  enrollment  of  about  82.000. 
Litigation  in  the  federal  courts  resulted  in  a 
busing  Ulan  that  required  25  policemen 
inside  one  Boston  .school.  South  High 
School,  and  300  outside  to  maintain  order. 
On  January  8.  1975,  South  High  School  re- 
opened with  627  students.  500  policemen, 
and  metal  detectors  at  the  doors.- ' 

After  six  years  of  court-ordered  busing  for 
racial  balance,  a  Boston  Globe  poll  of  June 
2  and  3.  1980,  show<'d  that  both  blacks  and 
whites  in  Boston,  in  their  muliial  desire  to 
raise  the  quality  of  education,  preferred 
.school  improvement  programs  to  mandatory 
busing,  four  to  one.  127  Cong.  Ree.  S6651 
(daily  ed.  June  22,  1981)  (staiement  of  Sena- 
tor Johnston). 

These  examples  of  the  disruption  a.ssocial- 
ed  with  mandatory  busing  in  two  of  our 
leading  cities  provide  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port Finding  No.  4. 

FINDING  NO.  5 

Finding  No.  5  stales  that  busing  "under- 
mines coiVimunity  support  for  public  educa- 
tion. "  The  truth  of  this  .statement  is  illus- 
trated by  the  proliferation  of  private 
.schools  and  the  flight  from  targeted  public 
.school  districts  which  lake  place  in  the 
wake  of  mandatory  busing.  The  shift  in  sup- 
port   away    from    the    public   schools    and 


toward  private  schools  is  well  documented 
by  Profe-s-sor  Charles  T.  Clotfelter  in 
"School  Desegregation.  "Tipping,"  and  Pri- 
vate School  Enrollment,"  11  Journal  of 
Human  Resources  28  ( 1976). 

Indeed,  no  finding  of  S.  1647  is  less  contro- 
versial than  No.  5.  Except  for  conclusory  re- 
.iections  of  the  Finding  by  some  probusing 
witnesses.  Hearings  on  S.  1647  at  174-175. 
no  substantive  criticism  of  it  was  offered  at 
the  hearings,  and  one  pro-busing  witness. 
Dr.  Hawley,  id.,  at  174.  indicated  that  he 
agreed  with  the  Finding. 

The  Subcommittee  concludes  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  supporting  Finding  No.  5. 

FINDING  NO.  6 

Finding  No.  6  states  that  busing  "often 
tends  to  disrupt  social  peact  and  racial  har- 
mony." The  Subcommittee  heard  accounts 
of  the  social  disturbances  rau.sed  by  manda- 
tory busing  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Jane  Scott, 
a  former  member  of  the  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina,  schotil  board,  testified  concerning 
the  "warlike  atmosphere'  that  pervaded 
the  junior  and  ser.ior  high  schools  in  Char- 
lotte after  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
busing.  She  reported  how  "police  were  or- 
dered to  wear  riot  gear,  when  answering  a 
"disturbance'  call  at  a  .school."  Id.,  at  650- 
651 

Prof<s.sor  Nancy  St.  John,  after  a  careful 
revie-.v    of   re.search   on   busing   to   achieve 

racial  balance,"  com  hided  that  "desegrega- 
tion .  .  .  sometimes  promotes  .  .  .  stereotyp- 
ing and  interracial  cleavage  and  conflict.  "  -' 

Again,  no  substantive  criticism  of  this 
Finding  was  presented  for  Subcommittee 
consideration.  The  subcommittee,  therefore, 
concludes  that  finding  No.  6  is  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence. 

FINDING  NO.  7 

Finding  No.  7  states  that  busing— con- 
sumes the  study  time  of  students  and  in- 
crea.sos  the  risks  of  in.iiiry  from  greater 
length  of  travel  to  and  from  school. 

Concerning  the  part  of  Finding  No.  7 
which  states  that  busing  'consumes  the 
study  time  of  s'udents."  the  Subcommittee 
heard  l.-om  Dr.  Herbert  Walberg.  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  researchers  on  the  factors 
that  promote  the  effectiveness  of  education 
Dr.  Walberg  testified  that  research  and 
common  sense  re\eals  that  such  factors  as 
inrt-ea-sed  study  time,  parental  support  of 
school  learning,  and  a  clo.se  coordinaiion  of 
parental  .school  efforts  have  consistently 
proved  to  produce  superior  learning  results. 
Hearings  on  S.  1647  at  1,50-53, 

Concerning  the  risks  of  in,iury  posed  by 
the  increased  busing  of  students.  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  testified  that 
injuries  to  children  caused  by  bus  accidents 
have  increased  dramatically  .since  the  courts 
began  to  order  the  busing  of  children  to 
.schools  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  reported  that  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  alone  for  the  school 
year  1977-1978  there  were  1,292  .school-bus 
crashes  in  which  1,020  schoolchildren  and 
busdrivers  were  injured  and  263  other  pas- 
.sengers  were  injured,  foi  a  total  of  1.283.  Id. 
at  439. 

These  figures  represent,  he  .said,  an  in 
crease  of  about  30  percent  in  the  number  of 
accidents  and  about  50  percent  in  the 
number  of  injuries  over  prebusing  figures. 
In  Senator  Helms'  words.  One  crippled 
child  and  certainly  one  dead  child  is  just  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  in  terms  of  human  value 
for  a  .social  experiment  that  is  a  demonstra- 
ble failure."  Id. 


Mandatory  busing,  however,  diverts  funds 
and  the  time  and  energy  of  educators,  par- 
ents, and  students  that  the  positive  factors 
adduced  by  Dr.  Walberg  require  for  success. 
The  economic  cost  of  bu.'^ing  is  enormous. 
Senator  Helms  testified  thai  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg area  of  North  Carolina, 
the  cost  of  gasoline  for  operating  school 
busing  increased  thirtyfold  between  1969-70 
and  1980-81,  an  increase  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  increa.se  in  the  price  of  ga.so- 
line  during  that  time.  Money  spent  on  gaso- 
line is  money  not  spent  on  teacher  salaries, 
on  needed  educational  materials,  and  on  the 
maintenance  and  services  needed  to  keep 
our  schools  operating.  The  time  spent  by 
students  on  .school  buses  is  lime  not  spe.it 
on  their  studies  and  not  channeled  into 
other  curricular  and  extra-curricular  pur- 
suits. 

The  criticism  of  Finding  No.  7  was  mostly 
conclusory.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  facts  or 
.statistics  that  can  "disprove"  such  common- 
place conclusior.s  about  busing  as  its  high 
cost  and  the  time  in  transit  that  it  demands 
on  the  bused  children.  For  these  rea.sons. 
the  Subcommittee  concludes  that  there  is 
ample  support  for  Finding  No.  7. 

FINDING  NO.  6 

Finding  No.  8  slates  that  busing  debili- 
tates and  disrupts  the  public  educational 
[.s.v.slem]  and  wastes  public  funds  and  other 
resources."  In  the  lestiir.ony  of  Senator 
Helms  in  support  of  Fuuiing  No.  7.  supra. 
the  Subcomn-iitlee  was  presented  with  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
busing  "wastes  public  funds  and  other  re- 
sources." Dr.  Ralph  Scoll  testified  that 
busing  diverts  and  wastes  re-ources  that 
could  be  directly  applied  to  improving  the 
education  of  our  nations  youth: 

I  have  worked  in  ghetto  schools.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  processes  of  learning  that  I  wish 
we  would  cease  diverting  resources  into 
court  mandates  which  have  no  demonstra- 
ble value  and  get  onto  the  task  of  providing 
every  child,  irrespective  of  race  or  social 
background,  the  fullest  and  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  develop  compeiency.  Tt  is  com- 
petency that  will  had  to  actual  integration 
Id.  at  192. 

Profe.s.sor  Weinberg,  in  criticizing  Finding 
No.  8.  staled  thai  some  busing  programs 
have  actually  served  to  reliabilitate  .school 
systems  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
all  school  sy.stems  subject  to  mandatory 
busing  have  been  put  "'throiigh  th(  \uing- 
er.  "  Further,  he  states  thai  ■"deseereeation 
does  not  create  educational  problems;  it  un- 
covers them"  Id.  at  114. 

The  Subcommitlee  finds  that  the  social 
and  educational  costs  exacted  by  busing  pro- 
grams are  much  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  chance  that  problems  exi.sling  within  a 
particular  .school  sy.stem  might  be  discov- 
ered and  as  a  result  tlie  .school  district  relia- 
bililaied.  For  more  than  .i  decade  federal 
judges  have  been  requiring  .state  and  local 
.school  boards  to  a.ssign  and  transport  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  on  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory basis  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  particular  degrees  of  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  .schools.  As  a  result  of  this  court- 
ordered  busing  for  racial  balance,  public 
.schools  have  become  battlegrounds  for  com- 
peting .social  theories,  communities  have 
been  torn  apart,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
public  schools  has  increased  dratuMtically. 
Court-ordered  busing  for  racial  balance, 
moreover,  has  frequently  caused  increased 
racial  imbalance  and  resegregation  of  public 
.school  systems. 


The  Subcommittee  accordingly  finds  that 
Finding  No.  8  is  correct. 

FINDING  NO.  9 

Finding  No.  9  states  that  federal  court -or- 
dered bu.sing  "unreasonably  burdens  inno- 
cent persons  who  are  not  responsible  for  the 
wrongs  such  a.ssignment  and  transportation 
are  purported  to  remedy." 

Court-ordered  busing  results  in  thousands 
of  school  children  of  all  races  and  national 
origins  being  prohibited  from  attending  the 
schools  of  their  own  and  their  parents' 
choice.  The  children  are  assigned  to  schools 
solely  on  tlie  basis  of  a  racial  mixture  or 
ratio  desired  by  the  court.  The  burden  upon 
the  children  is  reflected  in  the  time  spent 
by  the  children  riding  buses  to  and  from 
school  and  in  the  many  restrictions,  seem- 
ingly minor  to  adults  but  meaning  so  much 
to  school-age  children  upon  iheir  ability  to 
participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  as  a 
result  of  the  busing  programs. 

The  parents  must  cope  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  having  their  children  attend 
schools  that  are  miles  from  home.  The  par- 
ents al.so  shoulder  the  burden  of  forced 
busing  when,  as  taxpayers,  they  are  re- 
quired to  fool  the  bill  for  the  administration 
of  niandalor.N"  busing  programs.  Busing  also 
complicates  the  ta.sks  of  school  administra- 
tors who  need  to  gear  all  plans  for  tlie;r 
.school  districts  lo  the  court-decreed  primarv 
scholastic  ob.ieclive  of  racial  and  ethnic  bal- 
ance in  the  schools. 

It  was  earlier  argued  that  the  appropriate 
relief  and  the  relief  originally  prayed  (or  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  other  de- 
segregation cases  is  just  that— desegregation 
by  requiring  admittance  of  students  to 
schools  previously  clo.sed  to  Ihem  for  rea- 
sons of  race  or  ethnic  background.  Desegre- 
gation, of  course,  requires  changes  and 
.sometimes  quite  extensive  changes  in  the 
attendance  patterns  of  school  dl.stricts,  and 
such  changes  naturally  cau.se  inconven- 
iences and  burdens  on  school  students,  par- 
ents, and  school  administrators.  Bui  the 
magnitude  ol  these  burdens  pales  when  con- 
trasted to  tho.se  inflicted  by  court-ordered 
busing.  See  supra,  at  pp.  20-23. 

Even  In  a  case  where  dc  jure  segregation 
can  be  clearly  proved,  it  is  not  the  guilty 
.school  administrators  or  directors  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  ensuing  court  orders,  ii  is 
the  children  and  iheir  parents,  both  as  par- 
ents and  as  taxpayers,  ".vho  must  endure  the 
hardships  of  busing  and  of  the  essential  ille- 
gitimacy of  these  policy  delerminalions 
made  by  the  federal  courts.  Unlike  in  the 
political  policymaking  proce.sses  which 
should  be  the  source  of  such  programs,  the 
studenis  and  parents  have  no  influence 
upon  the  policymaking  processes  of  the  fed- 
eral judges,  who  are  an.swerable  to  no  one 
and  secured  in  their  position  for  life.  The 
Subcommittee  finds  that  the  usurpation  ol 
political  power  b\  the  federal  courts  in  the 
ordering  and  nerseeing  of  mandatory 
busing  programs  is  a  perversion  of  the  con- 
.stiiutional  function  of  the  federal  judiciary 
and  finds  further  that  the  usurpation  typi- 
cally results  in  a  fiindamentally  unjust  allo- 
cation of  the  human  and  financial  costs  of 
these  illcoiiCei\ed.  discriminatory  programs. 
For  these  rea.sons.  the  Subcommittee  con- 
cludes that  Finding  No.  9  i:.  supported  by 
the  available  evidence. 

FINDINGS  NOS.   10  AND  1  I 

The  tenth  finding  is  that  federal  court -or- 
dered busing  "infringes  on  the  right  to  ra- 
cially and  ethnically  neutral  treatment  in 
.school  a.ssignmenl.  "  and  the  eleventh  states 
that    such    busing     "has    been    undertaken 
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without  any  constitutional  basis  or  autlior 
Ity  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  require  any  right  to  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  racial  or  ethnic  balance  in 
the  public  schools."  The  support  for  these 
legal  findings  is  presented  in  some  detail  in 
Part  IV  of  this  report. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  guarantees  Americans 
of  all  races  and  national  origins  equal  status 
before  the  laws  of  the  States:  in  other 
words,  the  laws  must  be  neutral  with  re- 
gards to  race  and  national  origin.  The  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  this  in  the  Strauder 
case  and.  after  regrettably  forgetting  this 
truth  for  more  than  a  half-century  between 
Ftessv  and  Brown  I.  reiterated  the  guaran- 
tee once  again.  Broa'n  //  required  the  inferi- 
or federal  courts  to  issue  such  orders  and 
decrees  necessary  to  assure  students  admit- 
tance to  public  schools  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis."  349  U.S..  at  301. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Congress  may. 
under  the  enforcement  power  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  mandate  remedial  or 
'reverse'"  discrimination,  see  Fullilove  v. 
KluUnick.  448  US  448  (1980).  and  regard 
less  of  whether  such  a  political  and  .social 
policy  is  desirable,  the  Congress  has  not  in 
fact  mandated  discriminatory  or  remedial 
assignment  of  students  to  the  nation's 
public  .schools.  The  language  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  in  which  Congress  de- 
finitively expressed  its  will  in  this  matter, 
and  of  Senator  Humphrey  make  this  conclu- 
sion quite  clear.  Without  such  legislation  by 
Congress,  and.  the  Subcommittee  concludes, 
even  with  such  legislation,  the  courts 
cannot  ignore  the  requirement  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  that  state  laws  be  neu 
tral  with  regard  to  race  and  national  origin. 
Supra,  at  pp.  7-8. 

Nor  IS  there  any  defensible  basis  for  the 
assumption  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
social  policy  of  racial  balancing  in  the  public 
schools  IS  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  has  used  the  ambiguity  implicit  in  the 
words  dual  system"'  to  justify  findings  of  de 
jure  segregation  where  only  racial  imbal- 
ance, at  most  a  symptom  of  deliberate  dis- 
crimination, can  be  proved.  This  legerde 
main  has  been  admitted  by  .some  members 
of  the  Court,  but  a  majority  of  the  justices 
are  not  willing  to  halt  the  evolution  of  the 
holding  in  Brown  I  into  the  affirmative 
duty  doctrine."  Keyes  v.  School  Dtslncl  No. 
J.  413  U.S.  189.  (1973)  (Powell.  J.,  concurring 
in  part  and  di.ssenting  in  part),  and  to 
return  to  a  defensible  interpretation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. See  Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1. 
supra,  opinions  of  Justices  Douglas.  Powell, 
and  Rehnquist. 

Based  upon  these  reasons  and  upon  the 
discussion  in  Part  IV".  supra,  the  Subcom- 
mittee concludes  that  Finding  No.  10  and 
Finding  No.  11  are  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence. 

FOOTNOTES 

"16  Wall  (83  U.S.C.)  36  (1873).  The  Slaughter 
House  cases  did  not  involve  racial  di.srrimination 
The  Strauder  Court,  referring  lo  the  Slaughter 
House  rases  opinion,  said  thai  the  true  spiril  and 
meaning  of  Itie  Amendmrnls  cannot  In-  under 

stood  witliout  keeping  in  view  the  history  of  the 
times  when  they  were  adopted,  and  the  goneral  ob 
jecls  they  plainly  sought  lo  accomplish  "  '  100  US 
at  3061  The  Court  al.so  staled.  And  it  was  added  iin 
the  Slaughter  House  Ca.ses).  Wr  doubl  very  much 
whether  any  action  of  a  Stale,  not  directed  by  way 
of  discrimination  against  (he  negroes,  as  a  cla.ss. 
will  ever  be  held  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
provision     "  Id.  at  307 

'•The  Court  in  Broun  v  Board  of  Education 
cites  Mxssoun  ei  ret  Games  v  Canada.  305  U.S  337 
11938).  and  Stpuel  v.  Oklahoma.  332  U.S.  631  ( 1948 1. 


and  McLaunn  \.  Oklahoma  State  Regents,  339  US 
637  (19501,  discussed  infra,  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  [iln  more  recenl  cases,  all  on  the  gradii 
ate  school  level,  inequality  was  found  in  (hat  specif- 
ic benefits  enjoyed  by  white  students  were  denied 
to  Negro  students  of  the  same  educational  qualifi 
cations."  The  references  to  Games  and  Sipuel  are 
misleading  In  the.se  two  cases,  there  is  no  rejection, 
either  express  or  implied,  of  the  'separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  Rather,  in  both  cases,  blacli  plain- 
tiffs applied  for  admi.ssion  to  state  law  schools  m 
states  w  here  no  .state  law  schools  for  blacks  existed 
Under  the.se  circumstances,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Stale  was  bound  to  furnish  (the  black  plain 
lift;  Within  Its  t)orders  facilities  for  legal  education 
substantially  equal  lo  those  which  the  Stale  there 
afforded  for  persons  of  the  white  race,  whether  or 
not  other  negroes  sought  Ihe  same  opportunity 
Games,  305  US  al  351.  The  provisions  of  Mi.s,soun 
and  Oklahoma  lo  pay  for  Negro  law  students'  tui- 
tion at  out-of  state  law  schools  was  deemed  to  be 
not  sub-stantially  equal."  Both  cases  were  actions 
for  writs  of  mandamus  The  Court  In  Broun  /  cited 
the  Berea  College  case,  di.scus.sed  in.^ra.  without 
comment 

"  R.  McKay.  "With  All  Deliberate  Speed"  A 
Study  of  School  Desegregation."  31  NYU  Law 
Review  991  (1956). 

i-Graglia.  Disaster  by  Decree  The  Supreme 
Court  Decisions  on  Race  and  the  Schools'  1 1976 1 

"•  Ashcroft.  Po.ssible  Allernalives  to  Forced 
Busing.  ■  in  McGuigan  and  Rader.  eds..  A  Blue- 
print for  Judicial  Reform  "  211  '  1981 ) 

"'See  generally  Bell.  Serving  Two  H«a.sters:  Inte- 
gration Ideals  and  Client  Interests  in  School  De.seg 
regation  Litigation.  85  Yale  Law  Journal  470 
(1976) 

-•'Wolfe,  Trial  and  Error  The  Detroit  School 
Desegregation  Case,"  ( I98I  i, 

•••Hearings  on  S  1647  at  201-206  (statement  of 
Professor  J  Michael  Ross',  The  14th  Amendment 
and  School  Busing:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom 
miltee  on  the  Coastilution  of  the  Senate  Commit 
tee  on  Ihe  Judiciary.  97Ih  Cong..  1st  Sess.  27-29 
( 1981 1  (.statement  of  David  J   Armor) 

■'•Ross  and  Berg  I  Re.spectfully  Disagree  with 
the  Judge  s  Order  The  Boston  School  Desegrega 
tion  Controversy  359  (1981);  US,  Commi.ssion  on 
Civic  Rights.  Desegregating  the  Bo.ston  Public 
Schools:  Crisis  in  Civic  Responsibility  76,  131 
(1975) 

•••St,  John.  'School  Desgregalion:  Outcomes  for 
Children^  85(1975) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Spring/Summer  1982  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Social.  Political 
and  Economic  Studies  by  Walter  G. 
Thompson,  a  Washington  civil  rights 
consultant.  Entitled  "Racial  Integra- 
tion in  U.S.  Schools:  The  "Busing'  Con- 
troversy." the  article  argues  that  avail- 
able data  show  busing  has  not  been 
helpful  to  black  students'  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Racial  Integration  in  U.S  Schools:  The 
"Busing"  Conthoversy 
(By  Walter  G.  Thomp.son) 
Until  well  after  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  of  America  was  generally  perceived- 
both  by  its  own  citizens  and  by  foreigners- 
to  comprise  essentially  a  white  Protestant 
nation,  whose  members  dominated,  but  co- 
existed p>acefully,  with  a  variety  of  diverse 
minority  ethnic  groups.  However,  with  the 
adveni  of  strong    civil  rights"  movements  a 
number    of    measures    were    introduced    to 
modify  this  situation,  with  a  view   to  con- 
verting the  United  States  into  a  truly  multi- 
racial political  -state.  The  immigration  laws 
were  revi.sed  to  favor  non-European  immi- 
gration,  replacing   legal   restrictions   which 


liad  deliberately  sought  to  keep  the  United 
States  essentially  Northern  European  in 
ethnic  character.  Various  measures  were  in- 
troduced to  advance  non-whites  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  spheres,  and  a  variety  of 
measures  were  introduced— in  the  face  of 
considerable  resistance  by  legislators -to  en- 
force the  racial  integration  of  American 
public  schools.  Since  schools  had  tradition- 
ally been  segregated  primarily  by  virtue  of 
the  tendency  of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  to  congregate  in  separate  neighbor- 
hoods, effective  racial  integration  of  local 
neighborhood  schools  could  only  be 
achieved  by  the  enforced  transportation  of 
black  pupils  into  -schools  located  in  predomi- 
nantly white  neighborhoods  and  of  white 
pupils  into  -schools  in  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods— regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
both  pupils  and  parents.  We  have  here  at- 
tempted to  document  the  history  of  this 
enormous,  state-directed  experiment,  the 
future  of  which  now  seems  to  be  in  serious 
doubt  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion which  it  appears  lo  have  aroused 
among  virtually  all  ethnic  communities. 

the  legal  foundations  of    "BtlSING" 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  laid  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  forced  busing  was  to  be 
initiated  (D:  that  in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation the  doctrine  of  .separate  but  equal' 
(established  by  the  court  in  Ptessy  v.  Fergu- 
son) has  no  place:  separate  facilities  are  in- 
herently unequal."  Since  that  time  the  U.S. 
Executive  has  supported  a  policy  of  forced 
busing  as  a  part  of  its  affirmative  action' 
plan  to  bring  about  educational  desegrega- 
tion in  public  .schools  to  permit  equal  Mi^ 
nority  educational  opportunity.'  Title  42(2) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  confirmed 
that  desegregation  means  the  a.ssignment 
of  students  to  public  .schools  and  within 
such  .schools  without  ngard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin."  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Title  specifically  declared 
that  desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance":  this 
reservation  was  generally  interpreted  as 
being  inapplicable  to  systems  practising  de 
jure'  segregation,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  courts  progressively  enforced 
busing  until  by  August  13.  I98I.  .students 
were  allocated  lo  schools  in  Beaumont. 
Texas(3).  according  to  the  color  of  ping- 
pong  balls  drawn  from  a  cement  mixer. 

THE  educational  IMPACT  OF  FORCED  BUSING 

The  "Coleman  Report"  (1959X4)  was  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  social  -science  studies 
concerning  the  academic  merits  of  forced 
busing  based  upon  student  achievement  sta- 
tistics, the  results  of  which  may  be  grouped 
into  four  categories; 

(1)  Achievemei'i  statistics  that  are  critical 
of  busing. 

(2)  Achievement  statistics  that  support' 
busing. 

(3)  Interpretations  of  achievement  statis- 
tics by  social  .scientists  who  argue  that  sta- 
tistics support  busing. 

(4)  Interpretations  of  achievement  statis- 
tics by  social  scientists  who  argue  that  sta- 
tistics do  not  support  busing. 

Achievement  Statistics  That  Are  Critical  of 
Busing 
Coleman.  Armor.  St.  John.  Bradley  & 
Bradley.  Stephan  and  Scott  interpret 
achievement  statistics  of  bused  students 
critically: 

Coleman  (1959):  Although  the  U.S.  Com- 
mi.ssion of  Civil  Rights     Coleman"  Report 


was  widely  expected  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  that  minority  students  benefitted 
from  busing,  the  data  contained  in  the 
report  actually  indicated  the  contrary. 
Black  pupils  were  found  to  begin  and 
remain  four  to  six  years  behind  white  pupils 
in  both  segregated  and  desegregated 
schools.  While  attempting  to  fault  Coleman 
because  of  his  use  of  cro.ss-sectional  data, 
lack  of  control"  for  original  ability,  family 
background  variables,  school  environment, 
racial  context  or  community  circumstances. 
Moynihan  (1969  Coleman  Ed.)  concluded 
that  busing  had  not  been  successful  and 
that  in  fact  no  one  knew  how  to  raise  aca- 
demic achievement  among  minority  groups. 
Armor  (1972X5):  In  his  "Review  of  the 
Evidence"  ex-Harvard  professor  Armor  ex- 
amined tests  from  Boston  (the  METCO  pro- 
gram in  which  15.000  blacks  were  voluntari- 
ly bused  lo  middle  class  white  suburban 
schools  in  1968-70):  White  Plains.  New 
York:  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  (1965):  River- 
side. California  (1965-70):  and  Harford/New 
Haven.  Connecticut  (Project  Concern).  He 
concluded  that  "The  grades  of  black  stu- 
dents, however,  generally  fell  when  they 
were  transferred  lo  predominately  while 
schools  "  while  their  achievement  lest  re- 
sults remained  unchanged. 

Petligrew.  in  his  critical  review  of  Armor's 
work  (6)  argued  that  the  METCO  tests  in- 
volved methodological  flaws:  (a)  only  52  out 
of  82  control  students  could  be  traced  and  of 
the.se  only  21  actually  attended  segregated 
schools:  (b)  the  system  studied  in  Armor's 
survey  was  voluntary,  limited,  and  used  sib- 
lings as  control  students  allowing  families  to 
choo-se  which  students  should  be  bused:  (c) 
that  the  second  of  three  tests  (1969)  only  re- 
corded 51  percent  of  the  bused  and  28  per- 
cent of  the  control  students  in  the  program: 
and  that  Armor  did  not  review  six  crucial 
tests  that  "clearly  supported"  busing. 

Armor  replied  to  these  criticisms  in  the 
following  manner  (7):  METCO  control  stu- 
dents were  screened  to  make  sure  of  their 
black  neighborhood  background:  two-thirds 
of  the  control  students  did  attend  segregat- 
ed schools  while  those  who  went  lo  desegre- 
gated schools  mixed  with  lower  class,  inner 
city  while  classmates  in  transition'  areas 
with  previously  low  white  student  bodies  at 
the  lime  of  the  lesi.s:  the  tests  considered 
crucial'  by  Petligrew  did  not  support 
busing-Evanslon  (20  percent  black)  had  a 
black-while  achievement  gap  that  increased, 
rather  than  narrowed,  over  three  years 
from  16  lo  25  percentile  points- Berkeley's 
apparent  increases  in  black  achievement 
grade  levels  ( 1st  lo  3rd  grade)  from  1.6  lo  2.8 
were  overshadowed  by  while  improvement 
from  1.9  to  4.1(9)— Sacramento  results  were 
insignificantly  positive  (10). 

St.  John  (1975X11):  In  her  review  of  120 
studies,  the  proponent  of  busing  al  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Nancy  St.  John,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
black  achievement  levels  increased  as  a 
result  of  forced  busing.  Since  her  more  sig- 
nificant studies  are  also  reviewed  by  other 
social  scientists,  discii-ssion  of  them  has  been 
postponed  (see  Weinburg  and  Crain  & 
Mehard).  However,  we  here  examine  two  of 
her  more  significant  studies  not  noted  else- 
where: in  the  first.  1.500  blacks  m  previously 
integrated  schools  (5-40  percent)  gained 
moderate  grade  increases  of  3.4  grades  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  2.8  grades  in 
segregated  schools  over  the  three  year 
period:  in  the  second  2.800  voluntarily-bused 
blacks,  in  contrast,  showed  no  grade  in- 
crease (Scott  1981). 

Bradley  &  Bradley  (1977/:  In  an  examina- 
tion of  29  studies  the  Bradleys  fell  that  all 


these  suffered  from  methodological  defi- 
ciencies. They  concluded  either  that  busing 
was  ineffective  or  the  data  was  inconsistent 
or  inconclusive.  The  more  significant  of  the 
studies  reviewed  by  the  Bradleys  were  also 
examined  by  Weinburg  and  Crain  & 
Mehard.  A  discussion  of  these  studies  may 
therefore  be  found  included  with  studies  by 
these  social  scientists. 

Stephan  (1978/:  Stephan  examined  the 
same  pro-busing  tests  as  had  the  Bradleys. 
with  the  conclusion  that  10  out  of  34  might 
be  considered  positive. 

Scott  (1981/:  Scott  analysed  the  findings 
of  all  the  major  .social  scientists  given  here 
with  emphasis  upon  the  eight  major  tests 
that  are  generally  cited  in  support  of  the 
educational  merits  of  forced  busing.  This 
analysis  is  listed  in  the  section  concerning 
Weinburg  and  Crain  <fr  Mahard.  Scott  con- 
cluded that  no  longitudinal  tests  with 
proper  control  students  (students  from  seg- 
regated schools  with  the  same  IQ  and  back- 
ground as  the  desegregated  students  tested) 
have  been  shown  to  be  of  any  benefit  lo 
black  students.  No  test  has  ever  been  report- 
ed lo  suggest  that  the  achievement  gap  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  could  be  narrowed 
by  more  than  a  sixth. 

Achievement  Tests  That  Support  Busing 
Petligrew.  Jencks.  Weinburg.  Crain  & 
Mahard.  and  a  U.S.  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights  1976  Report  interpret  the  majority 
of  achievement  tests  as  evidence  that  busing 
benefits  blacks  academically: 

Petligrew  (1973/  (13);  -When  criticizing 
Armor.  Petligrew  cited  six  tests  in  support 
of  busing  (Scott  1981).  These  were: 

Stone  (1973)  identified  a  marginal  in- 
crease in  math  scores.  Yet  even  these  were 
probably  inconclusive  since  they  depend 
upon  comparison  with  scores  taken  prior  to 
desegregation  in  reading,  not  math. 

Banks:  Tests  were  conducted  for  one  year 
without  "control"  students  from  compara- 
ble segregated  schools. 

Laird  (1966)  had  him.self  admitted  that  his 
tests  were  inconclusive;  amongst  4-6  graders 
segregated  6th  graders  actually  gained 
higher  scores  than  their  desegregated  coun- 
terparts. 

Morrison  (1971);  Only  incomplete  achieve- 
ment results  were  recorded  prior  to  desegre- 
gation: desegregated  students  obtained 
compensatory  educational  services"  making 
an  accurate  comparison  with  segregated 
schools  impossible. 

Zdep  (1969);  Only  three  black  students 
were  bused  lo  each  school,  loo  small  a 
number  for  tests  to  be  conclusive. 

Jencks  (1972);  In  his  book.  Inequality. 
Jencks  fell  that  black  achievement  could  be 
unproved  by  two  or  three  percentile  points 
at  best  (a  small  figure  in  relation  to  the  15 
percentile  point  gap  between  blacks  and 
whites).  He  later  doubled  this  estimate 
(Mills  Ed.  1973)  without  producing  further 
evidence  to  support  his  revised  opinion. 

Weinburg  (1977)  and  Crain  &  Mahard 
(1978):  Weinburg  and  Crain  are  con.sidered 
the  countrys  two  most  ardent  supporters  of 
busing.  Weinburg  considered  19  out  of  29 
lexis  examined  as  positive."  Crain  & 
Mahard  argued  that  19  out  of  41  tests  they 
examined  were  "positive."  while  12  were  neg- 
ative and  10  neutral.  Scott  (1981)  compiled 
the  following  critical  analyses  of  the  eight 
major  tests  upon  which  Weinburg.  Crain  & 
Mahard  and  other  social  scientists  base 
their  support  for  busing; 

Ander-son  (1966);  (interpreted  as  positive 
bv  St.  John.  Crain.  Stephan  and  neutral  by 
the  Bradleys  and  Weinburg)  Blacks  that 
were  bu.sed  had  been  preselected  for  high 


IQ's  in  an  open  enrollment  system  usually 
attracting  more  adventurous  blacks.  Such 
blacks  were  therefore  unrepresentative. 

Evans  (1973);  (interpreted  as  positive  by 
Weinburg  and  Crain)  Students"  grades 
measured  in  each  of  the  three  years  varied 
greatly:  the  results  .seem  inconsistent. 

Mahan  (1968:  70  Project  Concern);  (inter- 
preted as  positive  by  St.  John.  Weinburg. 
Crain  and  neutral  by  the  Bradleys)  Average 
achievement  gains  of  desegregated  blacks  in 
test  over  six  years  were  unrepresentatively 
high  because  of  the  unusually  high  achieve- 
ment of  a  single  group  of  black  students 
during  the  period. 

'  Mayer  (1973/:  (interpreted  as  positive  by 
the  Bradleys.  Stephan.  Crain  and  neutral  by 
St.  John)  The  student  population  dropped 
from  667  to  343  in  three  years:  St.  John  at- 
tributes sole  math  gains  lo  an  improvement 
in  instructional  methods  carried  out  at  the 
time:  Mayer  described  the  results  as  "not  at 
all  encouraging." 

Maynor  (1970/:  (interpreted  as  positive  by 
St.  John.  Stephan,  Crain  and  neutral  by  the 
Bradleys)  The  Bradleys  criticize  the  results 
as  incorporating  inadequate  pretests  and  re- 
garded the  eight  month  span  as  being  too 
brief. 

Pritchard  (1969/:  (interpreted  as  positive 
by  Weinburg  and  Crain  and  neutral  by  St. 
John.  Stephan  and  the  Bradleys)  The  limit- 
ed gain  in  math  has  been  attributed  to  a 
contemporary  revision  of  the  state  curricu- 
lum. 

Samuels  (1958):  (interpreted  as  positive  by 
Weinburg.  Crain.  St.  John  and  neutral  by 
Stephan)  This  test  has  been  questioned  be- 
cause of  the  inadequately  low  number  of 
students  tested  and  an  unconvincingly  large 
increase  in  math  achievement  reported  at 
1.8  grades  in  one  year. 

Stattmgs  (1959/:  (interpreted  as  positive 
by  Weinburg.  St.  John.  Stephan  and  neutral 
by  Crain  and  the  Bradleys)  This  one  year 
study  of  a  voluntary  enrollment  s.vstem  was 
funded  by  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
(adamant  supporters  of  busing).  Criticized 
for  comparison  of  whites  and  blacks  rather 
than  segregated  and  desegregated  students 
and  the  fact  that  students  remaining  with 
black  teachers  made  the  greatest  gains  (St. 
John),  it  seems  inconclusive. 

U.S.  CCR  (1976/:  The  report.  Fulfilling  the 
Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Law.  examined  1.292 
schools  (15  percent  blacks)  concluding  that 
the  "quality  of  schools"  improved  after  de- 
segregation. 

7?ie  Interpretation  of  Achievement  Statistics 
by  Social  Scientists  Who  Argue  That  These 
Statistics  Support  Busing 
Social  scientists  agree  that  a  national  gap 
exists    between    black    and    white    achieve- 
ment, measured  as  one  standard  deviation. 
15  percentile  points  or  a  difference  of  sever- 
al  achievement   grades   from   kindergarten. 
84  out  of  100  whites  perform  better  than 
blacks    in    kindred    skills    (Coleman    (1959; 
Jencks    (1972)).    Controversy    among    -social 
scientists      centers      upon      whether      this 
achievement  gap  could  be  narrowed  by  even 
a  sixth  by  means  of  busing. 

Prior  to  the  Coleman  Report,  influential 
social  scientists  considered  that  busing  must 
benefit  blacks  by  placing  them  in  schools 
with  better  facilities,  (Conant,  President  of 
Harvard  University.  1961 )( 15)  However  the 
Coleman  Report  stated  authoritatively  that 
the  averge  black  school  was  the  same  age  as 
its  white  counterpart  (p.  67-70  elementary 
-school  28/29:  .secondary  31/34).  that  the 
.same  amounts  were  spent  on  black  and 
white  schools,  that  the  classes  were  of  the 
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s.i:;i'.  i.t  ;uid  that  black  and  whitP  teachers 
gained  similar  training.  Regarding  the  qiial 
ity  of  school  facilities,  regional  school  dif- 
ferences were  found  to  be  greater  than  ma 
jorityminority  differences  ip.  122).  Despite 
renewed  reference  to  the  inequality  of  fa- 
cilities" theory  by  Clark,  Kirp.  and  Cohen 
in  a  book  later  edited  by  Coleman  (19691, 
the  data  revealed  in  the  Coleman  Report  re- 
mained unchallenged.  Instead,  busing  pro- 
ponents began  to  argue  that  busing  placed 
children  in  a  better  socio-economic  atmos- 
phere (St.  John  ( I970)(  16);  Weinburg  1 1977 ); 
Crain  &  Mahard  (1978)  and  Orgield  (1979)). 
This  philosophy  had  its  roots  in  Allport's 
theory  (1954)  that  mixing  black  and  white 
pupils  would  lead  to  a  rub-off  of  culture 
from  whites  to  blacks  as  long  as  socio-eco 
nomic  levels  were  equal.  These  social  scien- 
tists suggest  that  lower  cla.ss  blacks  could 
benefit  from  busing  when  integrated  into 
middle  ela.ss  while  classes  in  ratios  of  be- 
tween 20-40  blacks  to  80-60  whites.  They 
cited  the  marginal  gains  in  the  tests  exam 
inea  above  as  evidence.  Crain  i-  Mahard 
also  cite  the  number  of  blacks  \^  ho  enroll 
and  remain  at  northern  colleges  a.s  support 
ing  the  view  that  blacks  b>^nefit  from  educa- 
tion in  a  predominately  white  environment 
20  percent  of  traditionally  integrated  blacks 
in  northern  colleges  as  compared  with  II 
percent  of  their  northern  segregated  coun- 
terparts survive  college.  Critics,  however, 
argue  (Coleman.  Armor,  Scott)  that  the.se 
figures  do  not  suggest  that  a  white  educa- 
tional environment  impro\es  black  college 
survival  rates.  They  argue  thai  thv  majority 
of  northern  de.segregated  black  college  stu 
•  It-nts  come  from  intes;rati'd.  middle  class. 
;iigher  achieving  black  families  anyway,  and 
they    note    that    s'  '    !    blacks    in    the 

south  actually  sur'  •  better  1 16  per- 

cent)  than  their  !or(ii)i>  mi  ^fgr»>;ated  coun- 
■  t-rparts  ( 19  percent  >. 

The  Interpnlatioii  of  Achntfi't.nt  Stattslicy 
by  .•iocial  Sctriiti.its  UVio  .•l'-<,i<i    Thai  Sta- 
tistics Do  Not  Support  Forced  Bitung 
While  Social  scientists  who  support  busing 
f|Uote     the      socio-economic'     disaclvainage 
theory,  other  social  scienasts  find  serious 
probl'Mns   with   such  a   theory.   Jencks,  ?1- 
•Jiough  .softening  his  view   that  the  black- 
white  achievement  gap  could  only  be  nar- 
rowed by  13  percent,  aftt  r  ten  black  .■schol- 
ars labelled  him  ;is  a  racist  (1974>  17 1.  .stated 
in  court  that  (RakusdS));     There  Is  no  evi 
dence  that  social  reform  siin  substanliallv 
reduce  the  extent  of  lognitive  inequality,  as 

measured  b.\  tests  of  \erbal  '     reading 

comprehension,  or  mat  hen  U,  Nei- 

ther school  resources  nor  d(  .■  r  "  -  ■    on  has 
an  appreciable  effecl  on  either  lest  scores  or 
educational  attainment   "  In  1978  Coleman 
reinforced  his  previous  findings,  saying  thai 
•  The  assumption  tliat  iniegratinn  couM  im- 
prove achievement  of  lower  cla-ss  black  chil- 
dren has  now  been  shown  to  be  lic'ion.'  (19) 
Rejecting  the  argameiu  that  children  can 
be  influenced   to  any   great   exleni    bv   the 
background  of  the  childr(  ii  with  whom  they 
mix    at    -school.    HanersluJ;    &    Kain    (20). 
Armor  '21>.  Smith  (22).  Scott  (1981).  Sears 
A'  Melonaiiay  i23)  and  Hose  &  Luce  (1979» 
all  argue  that  the  critical  .stage  is  prior  to 
the  age  uf  six  (i.e.  at  home)  and  that  the 
proce.ss  is  essentially  completed  b.\   the  age 
of  10,  Jensen  (24).  Bloom  ( 1964  .  and  Jencks 
(1972)  argue  that   heredity  and  homi    envi 
ronment  make  up  for  cit  least  85  pen  (  it  oJ 
the   variation   in   influences   up(^n 
They   say   inherited   achievement    ; 
for  (Jensen)  80   percent    IQ  or  4(J   ii'-ii' 
school  achievement;  ' Bloom i  06  pt^rceni 
'Jencks)  45  pereeri'         15  ;)er'i  iv    r  ■' 


home  cnviroiimenlal  influences  (Jensen)  12 
percent  IQ  or  54  percent  .school  achieve- 
ment; ( Bloom  1  33  percent  IQ:  (Jencks)  35 
percent.  The  possible  effect  upon  a  child  of 
a  variation  in  school  environment,  mainly 
through  different  instructional  methods,  is 
given  b.\  them  as  6-15  ptrcent.  As  Cohen 
states  (25).  black  and  white  children  both 
assume  that  whites  'vill  carry  out  a  task 
better  in  cases  where  there  is  no  difference 
in  socio-economic  background  or  prexious 
experience  at  the  task. 

CONCLUSION 

Social  scientists  in  general  do  not  contest 
the  view  that  black  attainment  can  improve 
at  best  by  one  si.vth  of  the  black-white 
achievement  gap.  Those  critical  of  busing 
find  that  only  middle  class,  higher  achieving 
blacks  obtain  higher  school  results  and  that 
forced  busing  has  no  positive  effect  upon 
black  achie\ement, 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPACT  OF  FORCED  BUSING 

The  psychological  impact  of  forced  busing 
must  be  at  least  as  important  if  not  more  im- 
portant than  its  educational  impact  in  an 
analysts  of  the  oxerall  merits  of  busing. 
When  the  academic  merits  of  forced  busing 
are  dubious  it  would  be  v<  r.\  hard  to  justify 
a  policy  of  enforced  busing  if  the  psycholog- 
ical impact  on  children,  as  a  result  of  remov- 
al from  a  stable  environment  and  accompa- 
nying increase  in  classroom  competitiveness 
were  to  esult  in  an  adverse  impact.  An  anal- 
ysis of  he  psychologi(.-al  impact  of  forced 
busing  must  include 

(1)  The  effect  upon  black  self-concepts, 

(2)  The  effect  upon  behavior  and  disci- 
pline in  the  cla.ssroom  essential  to  the  in- 
struction of  all  students. 

The  Effect  of  BusitiQ  ipon  the  Sel/Coitcept 
of  Desctjrecated  Blacks 
We  might  be  de.segregaled  but  I  don't 
think  you  could  .say  were  integrated.'  Ev- 
anslon  High  School  (The  Wall  Street  Jour 
nal  (26)1  may  well  illuminate  fundnmenta! 
problems    for    busing.    In    reporting    that 

blacks  cr>  discrimination  if  whiii-s  have 
higher  grades'  reported  Elsnt  i  is  seen  by 
most   social   scieniists   as   highlighting    the 

tffect  upon  blacks  when  t(         lid,  nly 

faced  with  new  and  se\er<  ;i  fro;ii 

white  students  who.se  achi<    - iverage 

is     fifteen     prrcontiles     ,ibove     Ihcir     own 

(Ciarar'l  ^-  Millar  d?""   ■    f-i-— ■■•      ■"'>■ 

SI     John    (1975).  j7). 

(196'9n28i,     .JVusebel       1  > 

( 1978).  Hiiu'lies  v^-  V.'il.son  1 1  •''. 

Hunt    (1977,(311,    N.-lson    •.  ':i.- 


York.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Ri\-erside. 
California.  Armor  examined  both  the  educa- 
tional (as  noted  above)  and  psychological 
impact  of  voluntary  busing  upon  blacks,  (He 
notes  that  the  traumatic  effect  of  busing 
upon  the  more  adventurous'  voluntarily 
bused  students  in  these  tests  ought  to  regis- 
ter less  adverse  impact  than  the  ps.vchologi- 
cal  impact  of  busing  upon  forced  students.) 
He  also  noted: 

Black  self-concept  dropped  because  of 
greater  competition. 

Bused  students  entered  their  new  .school 
with  higher  educational  and  occupational 
aspirations  (74  percent  expected  to  go  to 
college  at  the  start  as  compared  with  a 
figure  of  54  percent  gained  by  Coleman  for 
northern  desegregated  blacks)  but  the.se 
dropped  to  60  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
period. 

After  two  years  black  support  for  nun 
white  schools  increased  by  15  percent  '"Jti 
percent  of  control  students  prefprp'd  desi  >:- 
regnted  .schools;  58  percent  of  bu-;ed  black.- 
preferred  desegregated  .schools'  a  hile  75 
percent  of  the  black  students  siuied  they 
would  prefer  their  own  sMiccl  culture  if  it 
was    as  good  a  .school," 

While  control  studiril  :,u,ii  >riis(Uiiis 
ness'  increa,sed  from  47  u  *)'b  ;.''i(i'iit  il;.'.'.  ol 
the  bused  students  iinTen.seri  Ironi  51  to  81 
points;  black  sepnr;i(iii-;r  on  ii  sciic  'i!  0-4 
increased;  among  coi.irol  -.I'ldonls  from  1.4 
to  1,5;  among  bu;' il    ',id(i'    'rotii  1,4  to  1  8 

By  the  end  o!  number  of 

blacks  ha\in»;  a  si.  nd  .>:  more 

decrea-sed  from  74^  to  b3  percint,  blacks 
spent  more  lime  on  lluir  own  40  to  59  per- 
cent) and  dated  le.w  whit*>s  (21  to  1(>  per- 
cent). 

Re-it  winti     An  '•  *v 

made  ft<iir  r"'''^'''  '''^' 

self  con(  ■     'S(e    aoovt     lor    Petti- 

prt  AS  n,  lid  /i^rmor's  reply  concern- 

ing lest  pii  p;i;uUnn  ;tnd  representation  as  a 
;vhole,> 

Control  sti!( 
i<'ss   ickoloi;i: 
school,  Aimoi 
tioi     ;tu.Unl 
broVen    lown 


1 1&71  "33>,  r.Tscli 
1 1977 )'  ,'44  I,    l-'ups 
.\nti  DelaiiiHtlon  i 
Hunt,   Dir.    'or   T 
(36)  all  ;i 
nnitic  si  I 

l>iw  CDiifideni f,  in 
lions,  and  -n   ■-,   ■ 
ness,'  Bi; 
white    s' 
(  t8.0  oi 
tral  rnci 
gated     i 
(     18.'?) 
Evi- 
retf 
•b!:.' 


(fv;   Ayli!  u   I  197;i      McDoo 

fi,     >-,  ;•■ .     :i'", '   of   the 

ih  anci 

•d  I,ab. 

a  Irau- 

'  f^tion. 

.  iow  a.spira- 

,1  con.scious 

<vM  segregated 

race    con.scious' 

■  I  represents  neu- 

.  lowed  by  desegre- 

tgregated     blacks 

,.ied    whites    (     25.3), 

•  ■  nts  as  Weinburg 

(•    in    degrt  e    of 

'  iidy  of  black  self -con- 
M  ,  I  ii  ici.-iii  iliat  it  evoked  can  be 
ill  the  Armor-Peltigrew  coni rover 


.\nnorPelliijrew  Controverxv-  In  bis  anal- 

of  the  Boston  METCO  program.  Project 

Kcrn  ih  Hartford  and  New   Haven.  Con- 

.. -iicut,   and   tests   in   White   Plains.   New 


ud  at  home  in  a 
it    ihan   that   at 
ii  pi.    t  I',    .slating  that  con- 
scores    could    themselves    be 
to   differentiate   i    •         ■     Mie 
so.d's  ol  control  students  with  le- 

'  .ickgr  tund  and  a  mori  ,-i!-.t.i'od 
iid.  The  more  integrated  control 
showed  a  markedly  higher  sepa- 
ore  Ihan  the  more  segregated  con- 

Ai  with  Annor's  aspiration' 
SCO',  ••  '  argued  that  Pittsburgh 
and  Ev(  i  -  implied  that  lower  black 

a.spiratio; aicative  of  higlier  achieve- 
ment. (Kaiz.  Levin  Ed.  ISe?) 

Without  disputing  Armor'^:  militarism' 
scores,  Pettigrew  claimed  this  as  a  busing 
achievement.' 

TVie  Effect  of  Busing  upon  School  nmciphtte 
and  Behavior 

Social  scientists  agree  that  definite  prob 
lem.s  exist  in  ihe  fi 'Ii  of  student  and  stu- 
dent-teacher relations  in  de.set,regated 
schools  As  Crain  noted,  blacks  strike  back 
through  acts  of  rebellion  "  because  'they  do 
not  feel  they  belong.  '  (38)  Social  scientist; 
differ  only  in  their  explanations  of  these 
problems  and  the  methods  oy  which  they 
believe  these  prob.  -ms  may  be  solved.  While 
a  discussion  of  ih.se  differences  follow  in 
the  third  .section  of  this  paper,  we  here  ex- 
amine the  extent  ol  the  problem. 

The  National  In.stitute  of  Education 
1 1978>  (39)  has  slated  that  a  child  s  most  se- 
rious daily  risk  of  personal  injury  is  taken 
■IS  he  steps  into  a  .school  bus.  Dr.  Barbara 


Sixeman.  former  superintendent  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  schools  (1978)  believes  disci- 
pline to  be  the  problem  which  busing  most 
exacerbates.  Indeed,  ihe  Washington  DC. 
official  report,  three  years  after  initiation  of 
desegregation  staled  that  -prior  to  integra- 
tion we  did  not  have  anything  like  the  foul 
and  obscene  language  we  have  had  since  <p. 
28)  ...  we  have  degrading  conduct  (p.  30) 
.  .  .  disciplinary  problems  have  quadrupled 
since  integration  .  .  .  one  ol  the  dangerous 
and  deplorable  developments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  is  the  sex  attitude  of 
the  Negro  (there  was  a  42  percent  increase 
in  15  year  old  illegitimate  pregnancies;  97,8 
percent  of  1955.  834  school  children  gonor- 
rhea cases  were  among  blacks— Department 
of  Health)  .  .  .  Negro  attitude  of  belliger- 
ence, sulleness.  impertinence  and  aggression 
(p,  29)  "  Languerton  (40)  lists  some  of  the 
nationwide  cases  of  violence  closing  schools 
in  Detroit.  Pittsburgh,  New  Brunswick.  New- 
Jersey.  Boston.  Kansas  City.  Pensacola. 
Cairo.  Urbana  and  Kokama.  quoting  Detroit 
school  Superintendent  Drachler's  remark. 
We  have  today  a  polarization  along  racial 
lines  that  is  threatening  our  entire  city. " 
(41) 

Weinburg  (42)  is  supported  by  Milwaukee 
public  school  suspension  rates'  '43)  when 
noting  high  black  school  suspension  and 
dropout  rates.  In  the  years  1976  to  1977 
during  which  black  enrollment  increased 
from  29  to  48  percent  in  the  Milwaukee 
public  school  system,  statistics  show  that, 
while  all  white  or  black  schools  have  low 
suspension  rates,  the  overall  suspension  rate 
of  schools  altered  up  to  down  according  (by 
a  correlation  of  .65)  according  to  the  shift  in 
the  size  of  black  enrollment.  In  the  years 
1976-77  and  1977-78.  22.4  whites  were  given 
suspensions  per  100  whites,  while  76.6 
blacks  were  given  suspensions  per  100 
blacks.  Where  0  represents  a  black-white 
suspension  proportionate  to  school  enroll- 
ment black  in  Milwaukees  schools  ranged 
from  ^  40  to  -4.8. 

Furthermore,  as  Shaw  argued  (44)  it  ap- 
pears that  association  with  members  of  the 
other  race,  at  least  in  school  study,  tends  to 
less  acceptance  of  members  of  the  other 
race." 

THE  VIEW  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  WHO  BELIEVE 
FORCED  BUSING  CAN  WORK 

Social  scientists  differ  in  the  ways 
through  which  they  feel  the  present  faults 
of  forced  busing  may  be  alleviated  and  ihe 
ways  in  which  minorities  may  best  receive 
equal  educational  opportunity'  Any  solu- 
tion must  take  into  account  three  different 
points  of  view: 

(1)  The  view  of  social  scientists  who  be- 
lieve forced  busing  can  still  be  made  to 
work. 

(2)  The  view  of  the  black  community. 

(3)  The  view-  of  social  scientists  critical  of 
busing  who  ask  whether  busing  tackles  the 
main  educational  problems  of  the  black 
community. 

Social  scientists  who  continue  to  support 
busing  agree  that  the  feelings  of  bused 
blacks  that  they  -do  not  belong  "  in  dese- 
grated  classes  causes  ihem  to  experience  an 
increase  in  racial  consciousness'  and  fosters 
rebellious  attitudes.  (Crain.  Jenkins.  Wein- 
burg (38*39)),  However  they  blame  prob- 
lems upon  the  formation  of  ability  groups  in 
desegregated  classes  and  the  prejudiced'  at- 
titudes of  teachers. 

Ability  groups-  Knowles  &  Prewitt 
(1969:38)  note  that  only  5-10  percent  of  St. 
Louis  black  students  are  classified  as  being 
■gifted.'  75  percent  are  classified  as  slow 
learners'   or    retarded,'   and   50  percent   of 


black  high  school  students  are  considered 
terminal.'  i.e.  completing  their  education 
when  they  leave  high  school  (this  last  figure 
does  not  include  high  school  drop  outs). 
Kirp  (45)  substantiates  that  75  percent  of 
black  students  are  found  in  bottom  catego- 
ries in  San  Francisco  desegregated  classes. 
In  the  years  following  desegregation  Judge 
Wright  of  the  D.C.  Circuit  court  (1968) 
argued  that  ability  groups  were  psychologi- 
cally harmful  to  black  students  (46)  and 
these  groups  were  ruled  unconstitutional  in 
Hobson  V.  Hansen  (1967)  after  the  U.S.  CCR 
Racial  Isolation  report  and  an  unoublished 
paper.  Brookvue  et  al.  U967J.  argued  that 
classrooms  must  be  desegregated. 

Today  the  abolition  of  ability  groups  is 
only  supported  by  a  minority  of  social  scien- 
tists (Weinburg  (1977).  The  majority  argue 
that  ability  groups  are  the  necessary  prod- 
uct of  an  environment  where  ability  ranges 
across  at  least  30  achievement  percentile 
points.  Without  them,  the  more  able  stu- 
dents would  not  achieve  their  potential, 
while  the  less  able  fail  to  obtain  the  special 
attention  they  need  and  would  simply  be 
■dragged  along'  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
These  social  scientists  argue  that  ability 
groups  in  desegregated  cla.sses  are  essential 
for  education  as  a  whole  and  they  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  ability  groups  would  be 
detrimental  to  national  education  stand- 
ards. Some  even  note  that  between  1964  and 
1979  the  national  average  pupil  achieve- 
ment .scores  have  dropped  74  points  from 
973  to  894  (47)  though  this  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  due  solely  to  desegregation. 

In  his  book.  Minority  Students.  Weinburg 
(1977)  lists  surve.vs  of  the  view  of  black  and 
white  teachers  concerning  black  students. 
Social  scieniists  do  not  query  these  results 
but  offer  different  interpreiations  to  ex- 
plain them: 

Charlotte  Observer  Opinion  Survey  of  897 
black  and  white  teachers  (July  8.  1974  five 
years  after  desegregation): 
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Weinburg  interprets  these  figures  to  sug- 
gest that  white  teachers  are  prejudicial 
against  black  students  and  need  reeduca- 
tion" Other  social  scientists  suggest  that,  as 
a  result  of  previous  experience  in  higher 
achieving,  white  schools,  white  teachers  are 
less  accustomed  to  disciplinary  problems, 
place  greater  stress  upon  higher  results  and 
are  more  disappointed  when  they  see  classes 
affected  by  black  students  who  find  compe- 
tition too  difficult  and  consequently  "affect 
other  students  with  an  atmosphere  that  it  is 
not  hip  to  study."  (48) 

Black  student  behavior  as  seen  by  black 
and  white  teachers  (49): 
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BLACK  STUDENT  PROBLEWS  IN  ORDER  OF  SERIOUSNESS: 
RAYPAL  (100  NEW  YORK  TEACHERS  1972) 
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While  Raypal  and  Goulieb  argue  that 
the.se  results  reflects  teacher  bias,  other  in- 
terpretation has  beeii  imposed.  II  has  been 
suggested  that  while  white  teachers  note 
black  cooperation,  energy,  happiness  and 
fun-loving  cliaracter.  they  pipce  greater  em- 
phasis upon  achievement  than  black  teach- 
ers. These  figures  therefore  note  black  lazi- 
ness and  a  high-strung  and  rebellious  char- 
acter. Solutions  such  as  reducing  leacher 
expectations  'Biener  &  Gerard)  (50)  or  the 
modification  of  curriculum  to  permit  -flexi- 
ble standards  that  prevent  minority  stu- 
dents from  experiencing  academic  failure" 
(Maruyama  &  Miller  (1975)  are  seen  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  overall  standard  of  education 
and  not  the  best  means  to  implement  equal 
educational  opportunity,' 

THE  VIEW  OF  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY 

-  Both  (whites  and  blacks)  must  embrace  a 
higher  principle  of  truth.  It  is  not  necessari- 
ly good  or  bad  because  il  is  black  or  white. 
It  is  good  or  bad  because  it  works  or  it  does 
not  work,"  (Tony  Brown,  Black  Journal  & 
Congressional  Record  1977  (51)) 

In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  (1972) 
(52)  Hamilton  argued  that  the  NAACP,  the 
largest  black  ci\il  rights  organization  with 
350,000  members,  is  only  representative  of  a 
minority  of  middle  class  blacks  who  believe 
fervently  in  integration  while  black  opposi- 
tion to  forced  desegregation  comes  from 
three  quarters: 

( 1 )  Black  criticism  of  the  theory  "separate 
schools  are  inherently  inferior,"" 

(2)  Black  criticism  that  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  busing, 

(3)  Black  criticism  of  an  issue  closely  re- 
lated 10  that  of  busing,  abolition  of  all  black 
colleges  of  higher  education, 

BLACK  CRITICISM  OF  THE  THEORY    "SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS  ARE  INHERENTLY  INFERIOR  " 

Thomas  Sowell,  a  black  professor  previ- 
ously at  Stanford  Center  for  Advanced 
Stuciy  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (1976-77), 
argues  in  two  books.  Black  Education: 
Myths  &  Tragedies  and  Knowlege  &  Deci- 
si(jns.  that  the  historic  Brown  decision  that 
separate  schools  are  inherently  inferior 
-  was  neither  supported  by  fact  nor  would  it 
stand  up  under  scrutiny,"  Within  walking 
distance  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  notes 
that  Dunbar  High  School  is  an  80  year  ex- 
ample of  an  all  black  school  that  has  had 
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higher  tests  than  Washington  schools  witn 
an  average  IQ  11  points  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  <53)  Thurgood  Marshall. 
NAACP  attorney  to  the  Broun  case,  had 
himself.  Sowell  notes,  been  to  such  a  school 
in  Baltimore  (Hucker  (1975)).  The  existence 
of  Catholic.  Jewish  and  Greek  schools,  he 
says,  testify  that  segregated  schools  are  not 
Inherently  inferior.  (54) 

Sowell  argues  (Knowledge  & 

Decisions:264FF)  that  forced  desegregation 
is  effectively  a  well-to-do.  white,  liberal  tax 
upon  lower  class  whites,  who  bear  the  sole 
burden  of  desegregation,  to  give  blacks 
unjust  benefits  in  the  name  of  a  false  past 
guilf  (quoting  Ladd  <fe  Lipset;39)  He  contin- 
ues: restoring  us  to  our  original  position 
would  place  us  on  the  level  of  tho.se  in  our 
countries  of  origin:  any  repayment  of  our 
economic  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  could  turn  out  to  be  negative,  many 
of  those  who  would  be  forced  to  pay  are  not 
the  descendants  of  those  who  exploited 
blacks  in  the  past:  many  a.sk  why  they 
should  pay  for  acts  committed  by  their  an- 
cestors (quoting  Burnham  1975:104);  any 
benefits  to  blacks  would  not  be  shared  by  all 
blacks:  70  percent  of  black  Americans  have 
Caucasian  ancestors  (Burnham  (1975:143). 
■The  rights  to  be  free  of  government  im 
posed  disabilities  in  .seeking  a  job  or  an  edu 
cation  are  rights  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities— as  shown  by 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s— but 
also  to  the  population  at  large,  as  shown  in 
their  outraged  'but  largely  futile)  reaction 
to  'affirmative  action  '  and  busing"  in  the 
1970s  .  .  .  Freedom  is  precisely  the  right  to 
behave  contrary  to  the  values  or  belief.s  of 
others  ...  a  university's  loss  of  freedom  in 
selecting  faculty  or  students  is  their  chil 
dren's  lo.ss  of  freedom  in  .seeking  admission 
or  in  seeking  the  best  minds  to  be  taught 
by."  (Knowledge  &  Decisions:32) 

KUiCK  CRITICISM  THAT  THEY  ARE  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  FORCED  BUSING 

It  has  been  argued  that  busing  discrimi- 
nates against  blacks,  fails  to  achieve  even 
'racial  balance'  and  removes  the  ingredients 
essential  for  the  black  student  to  achieve 
his  educational  potential. 

Busing  discriminates:  Cunningham 
(1981x55)  cites  statistics  that  support  Pan 
tini's  assertion  that  the  vast  majority  of 
bused  studenUs  are  black  Examining  busing 
statistics  in  Jefferson  County.  Kentucky 
(1979).  Cunningham  found  thai  black  stu 
dents  made  up  80  percent  of  those  bused  to 
fulfill  the  requirement  that  12  40  percent  of 
each  of  the  county's  public  schools  be  black. 
In  Newbury  Area  Council  et  al.  v.  Board  of 
Education  Jefferson  Countv  (1975).  it  has 
been  estimated  that  84  percent  of  bused 
white  children  were  to  be  transported  for 
two  years  while  66  percent  of  bused  black 
children  were  to  be  bused  for  eight  years 

Busing  has  failed  to  achieve  racial  bal 
ance':  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
despite  a  minimum  direct  federal  grant  of 
$126  million  -a  figure  of  little  relevance 
when  Lx)s  Angeles  quotes  the  cost  of  busing 
in  their  area  as  $40  million  alone  — busing 
has  been  ineffective  in  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance.' Clotfetter  (1976)  argues  that  once 
black  enrollment  in  a  previously  white 
school  reaches  25  percent  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  further  increases  and  a 
decrease  in  white  enrollment.  Opposing 
Parley  (1975).  Coleman  (1975).  Pitzgerald  & 
Morgan  (1977).  and  Stenchcombe  il969). 
Clotfetter  concluded  that  this  trend  was  ex- 
ponential rather  than  linear  (possibly  since 
lower  class  whites  are  much  less  mobile 
than  their  middle  class  counterparts).  Nev- 


erllii'lt's.'~.  t)\  ii'ii  i)c!r(iii  ^  ujiicN  -m  hlhm 
population  had  increased  from  60  to  82  per- 
cent. Richmond  44  to  82  percent.  Boston  40 
to  60  percent.  Washington.  DC.  43  to  97 
percent  and  Atlanta  41  to  90  percent  to 
name  a  few  examples.  Giles  (1974(56)). 
Scott  (1979(57))  and  Curts  1 1977(58))  all 
argue  that  white  flight'  depresses  achieve- 
ment in  schools  with  the  effect  that  it  hurts 
blacks. 

A  black  cultural  environment  is  essential 
to  blacks:  A  study  funded  by  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  (1975-76)  states  that  a  defi- 
nite correlation  could  be  found  between  mi- 
nority achievement  and  a  black  cultural  en- 
vironement.  Blacks,  argues  Louis  Scotland- 
ville  (1971)(59).  are  in  even  greater  need  of 
culturally  enriching  experiences  for  emo- 
tional stability  during  a  transition  of 
schools. 

Desegregation  reduces  block  culture:  Pon- 
tiac  (Mich  (1968)  and  Roth  (1968)(60)) 
argue  that  black  studies  in  non-segregated 
.schools  definitely  increase  black  student 
confidence.  Yet.  as  Knowles  &  Prewitt 
(1969)  note,  a  transition  from  a  black  neigh- 
borhood school  to  a  desegregated  white 
.school  IS  clearly  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 
black  orientated  subject  matter  in  curricula 
and  a  decrease  in  student  understanding  of 
their  heritage.  Ramirez  Price  Williams  (61) 
argue  that  since  black  students  gain  better 
results  through  group'  achievement,  an 
Anglo  American  environment  that  thrives 
upon  individual  achievement  might  hinder 
blacks  from  reaching  their  full  potential, 
citing  Decras  (1975(62)).  Stewart  (1977(63)) 
adds  that  forced  busing  further  alienates 
black  culture  by  effectively  putting  out  of 
work  black  teachers  and  administrators  who 
act  as  much  needed  models'  and  cope  well 
with  black  children.  In  467  .school  districts 
in  1970.  34  dismissed  and  194  demoted  black 
principals.  127  dismissed  and  103  demoted 
black  teachers,  and  462  blacks  were  dis- 
missed in  127  districts  in  competition  with 
whites  as  a  result  of  desegregation. 

Communitv  Controlled  Colleges:  In  place 
of  forced  busing  as  a  solution  to  black  edu- 
cational problems.  Gullentay(64)  and  Ha-s- 
kins  prai.se  such  schools  as  Harlem's  Com- 
munity Controlled  Schools  and  Morgan 
School.  Washington.  DC.  which  offer:  an 
expressive  climate,  parent  involvement, 
better  community  rapport,  more  productive 
pupil-teacher  classroom  interaction  and 
greater  advances  in  achievement  rates  in 
three  years.  The  Congress  on  Racial  Equali- 
ty joins  in  claiming  that  blacks  prefer  com- 
munity controlled  schools,  pressing  for  par- 
ent's control  selection  of  staff,  curriculum 
and  budget  to  desegregation  as  the  .solution 
to  black  educational  problems. 

BLACK  COLLEGES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ARE 
CONSIDERED  VITAL  TO  THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY 

Black  Harvard  Professor  Derrick  Bell(65) 
di.scusses  the  views  of  black  administrators 
concerning  the  importance  of  black  colleges 
of  Higher  Education  and  notes  nationwide 
criticism  of  federal  policy  when  plans  to 
improve  the  quality  of  black  schools  are 
viewed  as  .secondary  to  the  racial  balance 
goal."  (Milliken  v.  Bradley  1977(66ii 

The  Director  of  Research.  Policy  and 
Plans  for  the  NAACP  National  Office. 
Meyer,  slated  that  the  NAACP  opposes 
black  colleges  since  it  "oppo.ses  .segregated 
schools  no  matter  what  else  is  taught  or 
how  well  it  is  taught"  (1978(67)),  Bell  argues 
that  black  colleges  carry  out  a  vital  role  and 
are  today  thriving.  In  1973  80  percent  of 
southern  black  graduates  and  40  percent  of 
all  American  black  graduates  went  to  black 
colleges  (HEW  Commission  on  Black  Higher 


Education  1978:13).  Enrollment  rose  in  1978 
in  the  nations  105  black  colleges  for  the 
eleventh  year  running  by  0.8  to  213.720. 
Apart  from  offering  blacks  an  atmosphere 
in  which  they  may  reach  a  greater  tradi- 
tional self-awareness  and  look  up  to  black 
administrators,  rather  than  the  token  black 
teacher  in  a  white  system,  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Educational  Policy  (Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  for  blacks  in 
higher  education  1976:54)  emphasize  that 
black  colleges  fulfill  an  invaluable  role  edu- 
cating blacks  who  might  not  otherwise  gain 
the  opportuntiy  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
higher  education. (68)  In  1950  the  Court  in 
Sweatte  v.  Painter  ruled  that  the  University 
of  Texas  must  admit  blacks,  overturning  the 
suggestion  that  a  black  school  carry  out  the 
role.  The  court  believed  that  the  University 
of  Texas  possessed  to  a  far  greater  degree 
those  qualities  which  are  incapable  of  objec- 
tive measurement  but  which  make  for  great- 
ness in  a  law  school.  "(69)  Yet  since  1950  the 
University  of  Texas  has  graduated  55  blacks 
a-s  compared  with  800  blacks  and  whites 
from  the  predominantly  black  (at  present  60 
percent)  Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law 
at  Texas  Southern  many  of  whom  might 
not  have  met  University  of  Texas  admis- 
sions criteria."  (Dean  Otis  King  TMLS 
1979(70)1  Similarly.  HEW  called  for  an  end 
to  low  demand'  programs  al  Florida's  A&M 
(black)  University,  which  \*as  turning  out 
6.000  black  teachers  for  segregated  schools 
in  1953.  transfering  students  to  Florida 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Plori- 
da.(71)  In  1978  FAM's  School  of  business 
and  Industry  received  252  freshmen  from  33 
states,  all  under  the  National  Achievement 
School  Program  as  well  as  $210,000  from 
corporatioivs  as  scholarships.(72)  However 
the  effect  of  federal  policy  has  been  to 
transfer  away  faculties,  such  as  50  percent 
of  the  agricultural  program,  and  replace 
white  faculties  like  the  new  90  percent 
white  Architecture  faculty.  FAMU  is  slowly 
losing  Its  black  identity. 

Black  colleges  of  higher  education  slowly 
dwindle  as  a  result  of  actions  by  the  worst 
enemy  of  traditional  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities .  .  .  so-called  liberals'  .  .  masquer- 
ading as  friends  ...  in  HEW  and  the  US 
Office  of  Education"  as  Dr.  Samuel  DuBois 
Cook.  President  of  Dillard  University  New- 
Orleans,  argued  (1978(73)).  Black  adminis- 
trators occasionally  gain  a  breathing  space 
in  their  battles  to  protect  their  colleges.  The 
National  A.ssociation  of  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Education  (NAPCO);  made  up  of 
black  college  presidents)  gained  the  support 
of  the  court  in  Adams  v.  Califano  1969(74) 
that  achievement  of  equality  of  educational 
attainment  was  the  special  purpose  of  black 
colleges  In  1978  fifteen  black  college  presi- 
dents successfully  intervened  w  ith  President 
Carter  against  an  HEW  proposed  review  of 
the  private  college  Title  III  Aid  to  Develop- 
ing Institutions  Act  (75).  However,  they  re- 
alize that  they  are  losing  out. 

Black  administrators  believe  that  support- 
ers of  enforced  black  transfer  from  black 
colleges  and  their  eventual  abolition  "have  a 
conception  of  .  .  .  desegregation  .  .  .  which 
requires  a  white  majority  and  requires 
blacks  to  be  in  the  minority.  "  (Dr.  A.  Bil- 
lingsley.  President  of  Morgan  Slate  Univer- 
sity ( 1978(76))  They  argue  that  the  majority 
of  blacks  need  compassionate  and  sympa- 
thetic institutions,  that  the  case  mu.st  be 
beyond  the  superficiality  of  liberal  racism' 
and  seek  to  correct  the  historical  education- 
al injustices  of  segregation  while  avoiding 
the  contemporary  educational  injustice  of 
integration  "   (Black   Ma.s.sachu.setts  Council 


in  Higher  Education.  Ayers  v.  Waller.  May 
10,  1975),  and  that  the  black  community 
needs  colleges  with  adequate  budgets  which 
have  prime  responsibility  for  black  social 
welfare,  community  planning  and  communi- 
ty health. (77i  In  the  words  of  Governor  Lee 
of  Maryland.  "If  you  eliminate  Morgan  Col- 
lege's racial  identifiability,  you  eliminate 
one  of  the  black  communities  proudest  sym- 
bols." (1976(78)) 

BLACKS  CRITICAL  OF  BUSING  WHO  ARGUE  THAT 
IT  DOES  NOT  TACKLE  THE  MAIN  PROBLEMS  OF 
BLACK  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Many  social  scientists  who  are  critical  of 
busing  argue  that  enforced  busing  can  have 
little  effect  upon  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  black  students  since  students  bene- 
fit little  from  alterations  in  their  school  en- 
vironment. Moynihan  (Kuber  Ed.  p.  157) 
and  Langucrton  (79)  argue  that  any  remedy 
must  affect  the  black  community  itself. 
They  note  that  in  the  years  1961  to  1971 
blacks  in  the  top  13  percent  only  obtained 
an  increase  in  earnings  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  the  number  of  blacks  on  welfare 
doubled  (1970(80)).  one  ten  black  children 
were  illegitimate  in  1971  (81);  black  one- 
parent  families  doubled  to  30  percent  (82); 
blacks  represented  11  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion yet  56  percent  of  the  murders.  45  per- 
cent of  the  rapes.  63  percent  of  the  robber- 
ies in  1974,  a  crime  rate  ten  times  that  of 
the  white  population.  (83)  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  improve  black  achievement  and 
educational  opportunity,  they  say.  is.  on  the 
one  hand,  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the 
black  community  as  a  whole,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  encourage  parental  responsi- 
bility and  pride  by  supporting  their  desire 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  upbringing 
of  their  children. 

CONCLUSION 

Social  scientists  agree  that  busing  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
advocated  it  two  decades  ago.  While  few 
people  find  real  tangible  gains  in  black  stu- 
dent achievement  even  the  most  adamant 
supporters  of  forced  busing  recognize  the 
generally  deleterious  psychological  impact 
upon  bused  children  removed  from  sympa- 
thetic neighborhood  environments  and 
placed  in  a  new  enviicn;r>ent  where  they  are 
confronted  by  a  number  of  classroom  prob- 
lems. It  is  also  argued  that  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  psychological  impact  of  busing 
by  modifications  of  instructional  methods 
merely  results  in  a  reduction  in  educational 
standards.  As  a  result,  an  increasing  number 
of  social  scientists  argue  that  the  education- 
al problems  of  the  black  community  cannot 
be  solved  by  self-defeating,  narrow  measures 
such  as  busing,  but  instead  involve  an  over- 
all and  balanced  comprehension  of  the 
problems  affecting  that  community  as  a 
whole.  Finally,  it  may  be  asserted  that  black 
awareness  of  this  fact  is  already  strong. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.si(ient.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  time 
agreement.  10  minutes  equally  divided. 
4  minutes  equally  divided,  because  this 
matter  has  been  debated  over  and  over 


again  in  this  Chamber.  I  suggest  that 
to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  having  talked  to 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well  as  the  other  that  the  chances  of 
entering  into  a  time  agreement  are 
rather  remote  if  not  extinct. 

I  think  Senator  Weicker  will  prob- 
ably speak  to  that.  He  indicated  to  me 
in  his  usual  strong  and  meaningful 
terms  that  he  has  some  opposition  to 
this  approach  and  certainly  would 
have  opposition  in  connection  with  en- 
tering into  a  time  agreement. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
to  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  this  particular  point,  a  far 
belter  job,  I  might  add.  than  I  did 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairing  the 
Labor-HHS  Subcommittee.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  cooperation  of  all  Members 
of  this  body,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  be  one 
who  stands  here  and  obstructs  all  the 
good  work  that  has  gone  on  hereto- 
fore. 

But  clearly  the  subject  matter  raised 
by  my  good  friend  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  a  matter  which  was  fought  o\«r 
and  debated  for  a  period  of  9  months 
last  year. 

Here  we  are  in  the  waning  moments 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
matter  is  raised  again. 

I  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  9- 
month  time  agreement.  But  I  would 
hope  in  the  interests  of  trying  to  get 
through  the  work  product  of  so  many 
Senators  here  we  will  not  bog  down  on 
this  issue. 

I  recognize,  I  say.  the  very  strong 
feelings  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has.  He  knows  my  feelings  are 
equally  as  strong  on  the  other  side. 

Without  getting  into  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  at  this  point.  I  hope  that  we 
would  not  prolong  the  debate  on  this 
particular  matter  which  in  turn  will 
obviously  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

I  really  have  nothing  else  to  say,  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  other 
opportunities  to  get  into  this  matter. 

But  that  is  my  position  as  it  now 
stands. 

^MtNDMENT NO. 24  18 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  slated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2418. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
before  the  period,  add  the  following;  ".  pro- 
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vided  that  nothing  in  thus  Act  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  limit  in  any  manner  the  Depart 
mem  of  Justice  in  rnforcinK  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any- 
thing in  this  Act  be  interpreted  !o  modify  or 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  courts  or  the 
United  States  to  enforce  fully  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second"'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presldeni,  I  sun- 
sivM  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wilh 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all.  that  in  his  characteris 
tic  and  considerate  way  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  indicated  to  me 
in  advance  some  time  ago  that  he  had 
this  amendment  that  he  felt  hi  should 
offer  to  this  bill,  so  no  one  was  taken 
by  surprise.  I  was  fully  aware  ol  it.  By 
the  same  token,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows,  as  does  any- 
bod>  else  who  cares  to  know  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  busing  issue.  I  have 
without  exception  supported  every 
effort  to  curtail  judicial  orders  for 
mandatory  busing. 

I  oppo.sed  it  in  the  past.  I  oppose  it 
now.  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  it. 

But,  Mr  President.  I  have  a  high  re 
sponsibiiily  to  try  to  finish  this  api)ro- 
priations  bill.  While  I  full.v  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  propose  his  amendment.  I 
feel  in  tile  interests  of  expediting  the 
bill  at  hand  that  I  should  make  a  ta- 
bling motion. 

I  have  indicated  that  to  the  Senator 
Irom  North  Carolina,  who  undersland.s 
that,  which  is  not  to  say  he  supports 
that  but  that  he  understands  thai. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  for  Senator  Bakeh's  motion  to 
table  the  Helms  amendment  to  the 
Stale-Justice  appropriations  bill.  I 
oppo.se  busing  students  away  from 
neighborhood  schools,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  purposeful  dis- 
crimination. The  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  Senator  Helms  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  and  busing  as  a  remedy 
to  correct  purposeful  di.scriminalion  in 
the  schools. 

Indeed,  even  where  there  is  proof  of 
purposeful  discrimination,  the  courts 


are  increasingl.\  and  understandably 
reluctant  to  order  busing  away  from 
neighborhood  schools. 

I  support  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  administratively  order- 
ing busing  by  threatening  to  withdraw 
fimding.  But  I  cannot  support  the 
present  Helms  effort  to  prevent  the 
Justice  Department  from  enforcing 
constitutional  rights  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding where  purpo.seful  discrimina- 
tion has  been  proven. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  c>n  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tenncs.sce  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  i.s  on  the  first- 
degree  i'.mtndment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, -ind  the  clerk  will  cnll  the  roll. 

Thf  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cuch- 
n.\s>.  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen V  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  EvANS).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
froiTi  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  .ind  the 
Senator  fiotn  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
nece.ssaril>  ab.'-ent. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  trom  Arkansas  (Mr.  BttMP- 
ERS).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DixoN).  the  Senator  from 
Conner tlcut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
fnini  Nebraska  (Mr.  ExoNi.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  GitNN»,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  tin 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mi. 
Hoi  lings),  the  Senator  from  Haw;  i 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisi 
ana  'Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
.sarily  ab.seni. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  lllinoi.s 
(Mr.  Dixon ).  would  vote    yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  52.  as  follows; 

fRollcall  Vote  No.  31!  Leg  1 
YEAS- £9 


Bailrlls 

Ki  imed\ 

r-ii 

HinKiimaii 

l..iiili'nbiTi: 

I'crcv 

H..M  li*ilz 

Ij-.ThV 

Huiil. 

Hr.iilley 

l^'Vin 

Kll.1l-?'! 

t'liafie 

Mai  hias 

S,r  ■ 

L)iir<  nb«TK<  r 

Mnl.Minana 

.St. 

F:iu'l.ion 

Mil/rnbaiini 

.SI.K 

(.ii>kl«alir 

MiK  hell 

'rs(,la':i-> 

Hal  (1.1(1 

Moymlinn 

Weik.i 

Hem/ 

Parkuood 
NAYS~5',J 

Abdnor 

Biril.seh 

B\rd 

Aiulri  w.s 

Bidi-n 

1)  Aiiiai" 

.^rm.^lrlln^; 

Bciiii 

Danloriii 

H.iki  r 

BurUirk 

DiCoimii 

TE 

October  J],  1 

DenlDn 

Hiimphrev 

Randolph 

Dolr 

Jip.<eii 

Rotli 

Domenici 

Ka.s.s*'bauin 

Sn.s.ser 

EasI 

Ka.sien 

Slmp.sun 

Ford 

LAxall 

Strnnis 

Garn 

Luear 

Svmms 

Oorlori 

Maiiini!l> 

Tliiirmonrt 

Ora.s-sU'y 

M.lrh.T 

Trible 

Hal  ell 

Nicklcs 

Wallop 

Hawkin.-i 

Niinn 

Warner 

H.rlil 

Pres.sler 

Wil.son 

H.'fllM 

Proxmire 

Zorin.sky 

Hi'Im.s 

Prvor 

Huddlisloii 

Qiiayle 

NOT  VOTING - 

-19 

Bumpers 

Exarui 

LonK 

rhiles 

E.\on 

McCliirr 

t  o(  liran 

Glenn 

Murkouski 

Coliiii 

Han 

St  i>\  en.s 

{•r.itisloii 

HolhnK.s 

Totter 

ni\on 

Intiiiyr 

Dodd 

.Tolmsion 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2417  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  foi  a 
inoment? 

Mr.  President,  busing  !.'■  and  ha.s 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
.sensitive  issues  that  confronts  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  difficult  vote  at  best,  es- 
pecially difficult  when  it  is  on  a  collat- 
eral bill,  such  as  an  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  who  ha.s  authorizt>d  me  to 
ask  unnnimous  consent  that  his 
amendment .  which  was  not  tabled, 
may  be  \\ithdrawn. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  request 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  BYRD  1  happen  to  be  on  the 
same  side  as  the  triajority  leader  is  on. 
Busing  children  15  or  20  miles  is  diffi- 
cult. But  I  hope  this  does  not  develop 
into  a  pattern  this  afternoon  whereby 
a  Senator  will  call  up  an  amendment  — 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  asp«  rsion  on  the 
S<'nator  from  North  Carolina  in  saying 
this -a  Senator  will  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  a  motion  to  table, 
and  the  amendment's  author  will  .say. 
Tf  we  do  not  table  my  amendment  I 
will  a.sk  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  viti- 
ated and  withdraw  my  amendment." 
thereby  getting  everybody  on 
Record -which  is  all  right  with  me:  I 
have  staled  my  position.  It  happens  to 
be,  as  I  .say.  the  .same  as  the  position 
stated  by  the  majority  leader.  But  I 
just  want  to  alert  Senators  that  this 
could  becoine  a  pattern.  I  will  not  per- 
.sonally  object  to  this  particular  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  majorits  leader. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  especially  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  there  is  no 
pattern  developing.  I  might  detail  a 
little  of  how  this  came  about.  I  have 
always  opposed  busing,  as  has  the  mi- 
nority leader,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing racial  quotas.  But  I  made  the 
motion  to  table  feeling  that  that  was 
the  way  to  gel  this  matter  off  the  bill. 
Frankly,  it  developed  after  the  motion 
to  table  was  made  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  amendment  to  be 
withdrawn.  Perhaps  it  is  my  fault  I  did 
not  find  that  out  before  I  made  the 
motion  to  table.  In  any  e\enl,  that  was 
not  discovered  until  after  I  made  the 
motion  to  table.  I  am  saying  this  so 
that  all  Senators  will  know  there  was 
no  cunning  plan,  there  was  no  design, 
to  trap  Senators  into  a  difficult  vole. 
It  simply  worked  out  that  way.  I  can 
assure  the  minority  leader  that  I  will 
not  countenance  any  plan  that  would 
contemplate  a  series  of  meaningless 
voles  of  thai  sort  on  this  measure. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not. 

jy  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  This  is  a  very 
important  di.scussion  taking  place.  The 
Chair  will  respectfully  ask  for  order  in 
the  Chamber. 
The  minority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ma 
jorily  leader  had  any  previous  glimpse 
of  such  a  plan  or  that  there  definitely 
is  such  a  plan.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
include  the  majority  leader  in  such  a 
pattern.  I  do  not  say  there  is  a  calcu- 
lated plan  to  repeat  the  procedure  we 
.see  here.  But  I  know  of  .some  other 
amendments  that  are  being  talked 
about,  which,  by  the  way.  I  may  favor, 
but  which  may  also  follow  the  same 
procedural  pattern.  I  am  glad  that  the 
majority  leader  has  indicated  that  he 
will  not  countenance  any  such  pattern 
development,  but  I  thought  it  well  to 
let  Senators  on  both  sides  know  that 
such  could  develop.  I  also  know  that 
the  majority  leader  was  not  aware  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Helms'  offer  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. becau.se  I  overheard  the  conver- 
.sation  in  the  well  of  the  Senate.  All 
that  took  place  after  the  majority 
leader  had  moved  to  table. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  a.scertain  from  the 
majority  leader  what  he  anticipates 
the  schedule  will  be  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  objective 
is  to  finish  this  bill  today.  I  think  we 
can  do  that  in  pretty  short  order  now. 


I  have  consulted  with  the  manager  on 
this  side,  who  thinks  maybe  another 
hour  should  finish  it.  There  is  nothing 
else  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  do 
after  we  finish  this  bill. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  thing.  I  was  caught  up  in  my 
own  statement.  There  is  a  conference 
report  here  and  I  announced  earlier 
that  after  the  vote  on  this  measure,  we 
would  do  that  conference  report, 
which  I  do  not  think  will  take  more 
than  a  minute.  The  conference  report 
is  privileged  and  I  think  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  do  it.  It  is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  unemployment  benefits 
extension. 

If  the  minority  leader  does  not 
object,  I  shall  now  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  that  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  The 
majority  leader  withhold  and  let  me 

find  out  if  my 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  statement  I  was  about  to  make. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  there  is  a 
minority  around  here.  I  do  not  want  us 
to  get  into  some  kind  of  habit  or  men- 
tality that  the  majority  leader  just 
automatically  takes  over  the  Senate. 
He  would  understand  my  saying  that 
if  I  were  the  majority  leader.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  protect  him  as  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  also  thank  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  for  protecting  that  right,  be- 
cau.se  the  Chair  realizes  I  still  hold  the 
floor.  So  let  us  not  get  into  any  state 
of  mentality  to  the  extent  that  the  mi- 
nority has  lost  its  rights  down  here, 
because  it  has  not.  I  intend  to  protect 
the  minority  as  best  I  can. 

It    is    never    the    majority    leader's 
desire  to  take  the  floor  away  from  me 
or  any  other  Senator.  I  know  that.  I 
hope  iie  does  not  get  into  that  habit  of 
thinking. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
do  not  think  I  need  to  .say  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  but  I  am  going  to  .say  it. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  con- 
sciously, or  certainly  ever  intentional- 
ly, trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  the  minority.  I  have 
about  14  more  months  to  serve  in  this 
body  and  I  am  not  going  to  leave  this 
place  with  the  reputation  of  having 
taken  advantage  of  anybody,  let  alone 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  transgressed  then. 
I  apologize,  if  I  did,  I  am  sorry.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  surely,  he  knows  that  I  have  gone 
the  extra  mile.  I  hope,  in  seeing  that 


there  is  equality  of  recognition  by  the 
Chair  and  an  equal  opportunity  for 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
proceed  in  the  regular  way. 

The  minority  leader  is  my  friend.  I 
value  and  treasure  that  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  him  if  I  have  transgressed  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  accused  the  majority  leader  of 
transgressing  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
now.  If  I  though  otherwise.  I  would 
say  so. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  who  have 
been  around  here  awhile  remember 
the  lecture  which  I  gave  to  the  Vice 
President  of  my  own  party,  at  a  time 
when  he  refused  to  recognize  the  then 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Baker.  I  felt 
badly  afterward,  not  that  I  had  .stood 
up  in  defense  of  the  minority  leader 
but  that  I  had  criticized  the  Vice 
President  when  he  was  in  the  chair, 
and  with  no  privilege  allowing  him  to 
respond.  I  later  apologized  to  him  for 
that.  In  any  such  future  event.  I  would 
attempt  to  get  consent  for  the  Vice 
President  to  speak  in  his  own  defense. 
The  majority  leader  has  never  know- 
ingly or  intentionally  attempted  to 
take  the  floor  from  any  Senator.  Ap- 
parently, he  may  have  taken  umbrage 
at  .something  I  said,  but  he  had  not 
need  to.  because  I  have  never  accused 
him  of  doing  that. 

I  have  no  personal  complaint.  I  have 
been  recognized  at  all  limes  by  the 
Chair  when  I  have  sought  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  majority  leader  would  pro- 
tect me  on  that.  I  am  sure.  But  I  just 
urge  the  Chair,  whoever  is  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Parliamentarian  to  be 
very  careful  to  protect  the  person  who 
holds  the  floor,  whether  it  is  the  mi- 
nority or  the  majority.  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader  will  not  find  any  fault 
with  my  saying  that. 

Time  and  lime  again.  I  have  said  to 
the  Senate  that  the  majority  leader 
has  treated  us  most  generously.  He 
has  b<^nt  over  in  his  deference  to  the 
minority  and  bent  over  backwards  in 
his  deference  to  me.  and  I  have  so 
staled  on  many  occasions. 

If  I  have  said  anything  in  this  dis- 
course that  offends  him,  I  certainly 
apologize,  because  I  did  not  intend 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  need  to  apologize.  Frankly,  the 
statement  I  made  was  not  because  I 
took  umbrage,  but  because  the 
thought  ran  through  my  mind  that  I 
was  not  sure  who  had  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  made  his 
statement  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  seeking  recogni- 
tion and  I  made  my  statement  about 
the  conference  report.  I  was  the  one 
who  was  at  fault. 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  apologize  to 
each  other  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. 
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N!r  HYH!)  [ft  US  get  on  with  the 
c^M.  : .  ::(■•■  t<-;>'rr 

Mr    liAKF:^    Ml    Prcsidfnt. 

The  PHP:S!I)!.\ti  OFFICER.  The 
majonly  It'iidi  r 

Mr  BAKKR  L.  t  nic  ^ay  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  I  .should  have  an  opportunity,  if 
the  Chair  will  recognize  him.  to  ex- 
plain the  action  I  took  on  his  behalf. 
And  I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut should  be  recognized.  I  hope 
they  will  both  keep  it  brief.  Then  after 
that.  I  propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go 
to  the  conference  report. 

Within  5  minutes,  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr   HFI, MS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  H.-XKER.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
get  started  in  a  minute.  I  apologize  to 
him, too. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  all  right.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  not  later  than 
1:55  p.m..  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
unemployment  benefits  extension  and 
that  the  time  between  now  and  then 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  everybody  else  who  had  a 
dispute  and  those  who  did  not  have  a 
dispute.  We  have  seen  another  equable 
display  of  parliamentary  knowledge 
and  skill.  I  thank  the  minority  leader, 
and  1  have  learned  .something  from 
him  over  the  years.  I  admire  the  mi- 
nority leader.  He  does  know  how  to 
hold  the  floor  when  he  gets  it.  So  does 
the  majority  leader. 

Let  me  point  out  two  things  which 
happened  to  my  amendment.  At  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  I  offered  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  or  le.ss.  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  I  said  I 
shall  take  4  minutes  equally  divided. 
becau.se  the  matter  has  been  debated 
over  and  over  again  and  the  Senate 
has  voted  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
instruct  the  Justice  Department  not  to 
use  any  funds  related  to  forcing  little 
schoolchildren  to  ride  buses  across 
cities  and  counties  just  to  satisfy  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  some  Federal 
judge  or  bureaucrat. 

I  just  wanted  a  vote.  I  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  on  a  tabling  motion  or 


up  or  down,  but  I  offered  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

The  last  time  this  amendment 
passed,  it  was  sent  over  to  the  House 
and  Speaker  O'Neill  and  Chairman 
RoDiNO  arranged  for  it  to  be  sat  upon. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  posteriors  of 
those  two  men.  you  will  realize  that 
when  they  sit  on  something,  that  is  a 
lot  of  coverage. 

In  any  case,  the  House  would  not. 
could  not  vote  on  it  because  of  the 
type  of  leadership  displayed  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  issue  by  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  Chairman  Rodino. 

So  I  just  wanted  a  vote.  1  got  a  vote. 
I  realized  that  there  might  be  an  ex- 
tended debate  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  my  good  friend  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  had  .said 
that  he  would  agree  to  a  9-month  time 
limitation.  But  I  got  my  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion  and  I  went  to  the  well, 
well,  after  the  vote  was  in  progress, 
and  I  suggested  to  the  majority  leader. 
"Look.  I  will  be  glad  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment if  that  is  satisfactory  to  every- 
body, because  I  am  getting  a  vote." 

In  any  case.  I  want  the  Justice  De- 
partment bureaucrats  to  know  that 
the  Senate  has  spoken  again  on  the 
question  of  forced  busing,  and  it  has 
displayed  a  strong  majority  will 
against  it.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
wanted  to  make  and  I  have  made  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  may  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  suggest  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that,  in  the  case  of  his 
vote,  probably  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  his  generosity  in  the 
sense  that  the  leadership  had  agreed 
that  the  matter  should  be  tabled. 
Indeed,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  vote, 
he  offered  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, obviously,  that  had  an  impact 
on  those  Senators  who  felt  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  them  to  support  the  leader- 
ship on  this  particular  matter. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I 
am  going  to  let  an  occasion  go  by  to 
have  either  this  body  or  the  American 
people  misled  on  the  issue  of  busing. 
Busing  was  not  the  issue  here.  The 
issue  goes  back  to  the  constitutional 
question  of  three  separate,  equal 
branches  of  Government. 

I  will  leave  Senators  with  this  point. 
This  is  the  .same  U.S.  Senate  that  by 
78  to  22  voted  Martin  Luther  King 
Day  and  just  2  days  later  went  ahead 
and  by  a  vote  of  51  to  29  gutted,  or 
tried  to  gut  the  civil  rights  of  black 
schoolchildren. 

Now.  talk  about  a  contradiction.  Not 
one  to  be  very  proud  of.  but  there  you 
have  it.  I  think  holidays  are  great,  es- 
pecially when  they  honor  people  like 
Dr.  King,  but  what  I  think  is  more  im- 
portant is  that  we  through  our  actions 


and  in  our  lives  make  possible  what  he 
talked  about.  This  particular  exercise 
does  not  stand  to  the  credit  of  this 
body  and  repudiates  what  we  did  48 
hours  ago. 

I  can  assure  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that  every  time  one  of 
these  matters  comes  up  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  it.  we  are  going  to  have 
votes  on  it.  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
debate  it.  I  admire  him  for  his  intellec- 
tual integrity.  Obviously,  in  terms  of 
philosophy  we  disagree.  In  terms  of 
our  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  Nation,  we  disagree,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  not  Helms  or 
Weicker  who  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  discuss  the  issue,  it  is  98  other 
Senators  and  a  lot  of  American  people 
out  there  that  better  get  involved. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


FEDERAL    SUl'l'IJ.MLNTAL    COM- 
PENSATION     EXTENSION-CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous    order,    the    clerk    will 
report  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  Was  not  the  previous 
order  for  1:55? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
previous  order  was  no  later  than  1:55 
p.m..  with  the  time  taken  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  The  two  Senators  have 
yielded  the  floor.  It  is  no  later  than 
1:55.  and  now  we  will  get  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ttif  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
3929)  to  extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  today.  October  21,  1983.) 

Mr.  DOLE  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  take  a  minute  or 
two.  if  I  may.  to  explain  briefly  the 
conference  report. 

As  has  just  been  noted,  this  confer- 
ence report  was  signed  by  all  confer- 
ees, and  although  Senator  Long  is  un- 
avoidably absent  today,  he  did  indicate 
by  telephone  this  morning  that  this 
arrangement  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr  }?YRn  I  .merely  a.sked  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  because  I  may  affirm  what 
he  just  said,  not  that  it  require.s  affir 
mation:  we  all  take  the  Senators  word 
for  it.  but  Senator  Long  has  indicated 
that  he  is  agreeable  to  proceeding, 
even  though  he  is  not  present  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  till-  conference  agreement 
to  accompany  H  R.  3929,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Federal  .supplemental  com- 
pensation (FSC>  program.  This  is  a 
fair  and  balanced  agreement  which 
preserves  the  basic  FSC  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  this  body  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  0  on  September  30. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  not  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  FSC  extension 
before  the  program's  expiration  date 
of  September  30.  On  October  6.  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  an  extension 
of  18  days  to  enable  continuing  claims 
to  be  paid  and  to  allow  new  claimants 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  program. 
This  brief  extension  ended  on  October 
18.  although  it  is  my  understanding 
that  benefit  payments  will  be  made 
for  this  week.  It  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress approve  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  that  the  President  sign  the 
bill  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  conference  agreement  follows 
the  Senate  bill  in  extending  the  FSC 
program  18  months,  through  March 
31,  1985.  The  program  will  provide 
basic  FSC  benefits  ranging  from  14 
weeks  in  States  with  seriously  high 
unemployment  to  8  weeks  in  States 
with  lower  unemployment  levels.  The 
Senate  provision  which  takes  account 
of  sustained  high  unemployment, 
known  as  the  long-term  insured  unem- 
ployment rate,  is  retained  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  and  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  the  second  tier  of 
benefit  duration.  As  you  recall,  this 
long-term  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  measures  unemployment  in  a 
State  since  January  1982.  In  the  con- 
ference agreement,  to  qualify  for  the 
highest  tier  of  benefits,  a  State  must 
have  a  6-percent  current  lUR,  or  a 
long-term  lUR  of  5.5  percent.  To  qual- 
ify for  the  .second  tier  of  benefits,  a 
State  must  have  a  current  lUR  of  5 
percent,  or  a  long-term  lUR  of  4.5  per- 
cent. The  House  provision  which  uti- 
lized the  total  unemployment  rate 
(TUR)  has  been  dropped  completely. 

A  significant  change  is  the  addition 
of  a  reach-back  provision.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  did  not  contain  addi- 
tional weeks  of  FSC  benefits  for  ex- 
haustees  of  the  earlier  extensions  or 
expansions  of  the  program.  An  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  to  provide  8  extra  weeks 
of  FSC  benefits  for  exhaustees  was  de- 
feated by  a  substantial  margin  in  the 
Senate.  However,  the  Hou.se  bill.  H.R. 
3929.  contained  a  provision  allowing 
up  to  8  weeks  of  reach-back  benefits 


ba.sed  on  the  level  of  unemployment  in 
the  State.  This  provision  alone  added 
-rjrne  S850  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
e.xtension. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  facing  the  conferees.  However,  a 
compromise  was  reached  which  allows 
individuals  who  became  eligible  for 
FSC  after  April  1.  1983.  and  exhausted 
their  benefit  eniitlement  before  the 
week  beginning  October  23,  1983,  to 
receive  a  maximum  of  5  additional 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits,  provided  they 
are  still  unemployed  and  meet  all 
other  eligibility  requirements.  This 
will  be  a  flat  5  week  entitlement  and 
will  not  vary  according  to  State  unem- 
ployment levels.  The  cost  of  this  provi- 
siori  is  estimated  at  $330  million.  The 
conference  agreement  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  extra  weeks  of  benefits  for 
individuals  currently  receiving  FSC. 
These  so-called  transition  benefits  will 
be  based  on  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State.  For  States  which 
qualify  for  the  12  and  14  week  dura- 
tion, 4  weeks  of  transition  payments 
will  be  available.  For  States  at  the  8 
and  10  week  benefit  duration  for  the 
basic  program.  2  weeks  of  transition 
benefits  will  be  available.  Only  individ- 
uals who  first  became  eligible  for  FSC 
after  April  1,  1983.  and  are  currently 
receiving  FSC  are  eligible  for  transi- 
tion benefits.  This  provision  adds  $59 
million  to  the  programs  cost. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  FSC  ex- 
tension, the  conferees  agreed  on  sever- 
al modifications  which  will  not  only 
simplify    administration    of    the    pro- 
gram, but  which  will  also  provide  some 
degree  of  certainty  for  the  FSC  claim- 
ants.   First,    the    duration    of    weeks 
available    in    each    State    will    change 
only  once  every  13-week  period.  Also, 
the  duration  in  the  State  could  not  be 
reduced    or    increased    more    than    2 
weeks  every  13-week  period.  This  will 
keep     fluctuations     at     a     minimum. 
Second,  beginning  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber  23.    1983.   an   individual's   entitle- 
ment to  a  specific  number  of  weeks  of 
FSC  benefits  will  be  determined  when 
the   individual    begins   receiving    FSC. 
After  that  time,  the  individual's  enti- 
tlement to  a  certain  number  of  weeks 
will    remain    unchanged,    even    if    the 
number  of  weeks  for  the  individual's 
State  goes  up  or  down.  This  modifica- 
tion will  eliminate  the  situation  which 
occurred    in    a    number   of    States    in 
which    individual    benefit    determina- 
tions had  to  be  refigured  many  times. 
The  cost  of  this  FSC  extension  is  es- 
timated    at     S4.69     billion.     I     would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
extension  had  a  total  cost  of  $3.75  bil- 
lion, while  the  House  extension  had  an 
18  month  cost  of  nearly  S6  billion.  The 
original  administration  proposal  had  a 
cost  of  $3.16  billion.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees   were    diligent    in    attempts    to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  the  extension, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
taxpayer  has  already  contributed  over 


S5.5  billion  to  this  temporary  program 
since  September  1982.  The  conferees 
on  both  sides  were  also  aware  that  the 
administration  had  set  strict  guide- 
lines as  to  what  level  of  expenditures 
would  be  considered  acceptable.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  this  compromise  we 
have  reached  the  outer  limits,  if  you 
will,  of  acceptability.  The  conference 
agreement  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
President  will  waste  no  time  in  signing 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  description  of  the  FSC  extension 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  as 
well  as  a  list  showing  the  estimated 
number  of  weeks  available  in  each 
State  under  the  extension.  This  list 
also  shows  the  benefits  duration  under 
current  law  and  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  S.  1887. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  (PSC) 
Extension 

Duration  of  extensiftn: 

18  months,  from  October  1.  1983  to  March 
31.  1985, 

Current  four-tiered  program  to  be  re- 
placed with  the  following  program; 
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5  lo  5  9  percent 
4  10  <  9  percent 
less  Han  4  percent 


6  5  percent  ano  alxM 
4  S  10  S  (  percent 


'  Measurer)  from  January  1982 

Other  modifications  include; 

Reachback  benefits  of  5  weeks  would  be 
available  for  individuals  who  first  became 
eligible  for  FSC  between  April  1.  1983  and 
exhausted  before  October  23.  1983. 

No  phase-out  of  benefits  at  the  end  of  the 
18  month  period:  all  FSC  benefits  would 
cease  on  March  31.  1985. 

A  State's  benefit  duration  could  not 
change  more  often  than  once  every  three 
months.  However,  a  State  could  not  gain  or 
lose  more  than  two  weeks  in  benefit  dura- 
tion each  three  month  period. 

Beginning  with  the  week  of  October  23. 
individuals  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
the  number  of  FSC  benefit  weeks  to  which 
they  were  entitled  at  the  time  they  first 
qualified  for  FSC.  regardless  of  changes  (up 
or  down)  in  the  number  of  basic  weeks  pay- 
able in  the  Slate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  program, 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3929 
deals  with  a  number  of  issues  unrelat- 
ed to  the  FSC  program.  These  issues 
were  resolved  in  the  meeting  of  the 
conferees  which  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  Several  of  the  provisions  were 
included  in  the  bill,  H.R.  4101.  which 
extended  the  FSC  program  for  18 
days.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
these  were  provisions  which  had  par- 
ticular time  constraints:  First,  exten- 
sion of  social  security  disability  pay- 
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merits  during  the  appeals  process: 
second,  extension  of  the  provision 
which  allows  Federal  matching  for 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  children 
voluntarily  placed  in  foster  care;  third. 
2-year  delay  in  social  security  coverage 
of  earnings  of  certain  senior  judges: 
and  fourth,  clarification  of  the  inter- 
est provision  pertaining  to  loans  made 
to  States  by  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund.  The  President  signed 
H.R.  4101  on  Octobers. 

Provisions  contained  in  this  confer- 
ence report  deal  with  a  variety  of 
issues  important  to  this  body.  First. 
the  conferees  agreed  to  an  increase  in 
the  statutory  funding  level  for  the 
title  XX.  social  services  block  grant. 
The  Finance  Committee  had  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Chafee  which  increased  the  funding 
level  by  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  $200 
million  increase  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
a  $100  million  increase  in  fiscal  year 
i985.  This  brings  the  block  grants  per- 
manent entitlement  level  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion. The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  the  language  in  their  bill  which 
required  a  certain  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional funding  to  be  targeted  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

Second,  the  House  conferees  accept- 
ed the  Senate  provision  authorizing  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $5  million 
for  assistance  to  the  Maureen  f^nd 
Mike  Mansfield  Foundation  in  devel- 
oping the  Mansfield  Center  for  Public 
Affairs  and  the  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Center  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  This  amendment  had  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  during  full  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Other  conference  agreements  includ- 
ed the  Senate  amendment  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  States  to 
provide  necessary  information  to 
eliminate  incorrect  payments  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  Federal  prison- 
ers. Federal  employees,  and  retirees. 
The  House  also  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment  of  a  technical  nature  deal- 
ing with  the  repayment  of  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  loans  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a 
House  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  treatment 
of  payments  to  the  estates  or  survivors 
of  deceased  individuals.  The  Senate 
conferees  also  agreed  to  a  House  provi- 
sion which  requires  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  submit  reports  to  Congress 
no  later  than  April  1.  1984.  on  (A)  the 
feasibility  of  targeting  FSC  benefits  to 
sub-State  areas  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment levels  in  such  sub-State 
areas;  and  (B)  the  feasibility  of  identi- 
fying "structurally"  unemployed  work- 
ers at  the  time  they  claim  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

The  Senate  amendment  providing 
for    the    payment    of    unemployment 


benefits  to  certain  unemployed  rail- 
road workers  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  Finally,  the  conference  agree- 
ment does  contain  the  provision  which 
was  in  both  bills  to  extend  the  current 
law  exclusion  from  the  FUTA  tax  for 
wages  paid  to  certain  agricultural 
workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees have  fashioned  a  conference 
agreement  which  can  be  supported  as 
good  unemployment  compensation 
policy  and  as  good  fiscal  policy.  The 
FSC  extension  will  provide  much- 
needed  benefits  to  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals.  The  basic  benefit 
program  has  been  redesigned  to  more 
closely  reflect  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  and  a  measure  of  sus- 
tained unemployment  has  been  added 
which  will  benefit  those  States  which 
have  experienced  prolonged  periods  of 
high  unemployment.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  House  provision  utilizing 
the  unreliable  total  unemployment 
rate  (TUR)  was  dropped. 

State  unemployment  insurance  serv- 
ice administrators  will  be  pleased  with 
several  features  of  the  extension 
which  should  simplify  the  operation  of 
the  program  and  eliminate  many  of 
the  problems  and  confusion  which  sur- 
rounded the  earlier  program. 

Finally,  unemployed  individuals  will 
benefit  from  the  provision  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  which  sets  an  indi- 
viduals  FSC  entitlement  on  the  day 
he  first  files  a  claim  for  the  benefits. 
This  stabilizer  will  provide  certainty 
for  the  individual  as  to  his  benefit  du- 
ration. Additionally,  the  reach  back 
provision  which  is  limited  to  those 
who  first  became  entitled  to  FSC  after 
April  1.  1983.  will  provide  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  to  individuals  who 
have  not  received  reach  back  benefits 
under  the  earlier  extension  and  ex- 
plansion  of  the  program.  This  limita- 
tion targets  the  benefits  as  well  as  re- 
duces the  cost  of  the  benefits. 

I  urge  my  collegues  to  support  the 
conference  report.  We  must  pa.ss  this 
bill  without  delay  so  that  these  impor- 
tant unemployment  benefits  will  not 
be  interrupted. 

We  have  addressed  the  concerns  of 
many  of  the  Senators  who  spoke  on 
the  floor.  I  know  the  two  Senators 
from  Illinois  (Senator  Percy  and  Sen- 
ator Dixon ),  the  Senators  from  Michi- 
gan, the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
but  primarily  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  others  had  specific  con- 
cerns. We  believe  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed those  concerns. 

Obviously,  there  were  some  who 
would  like  more  generous  provisions, 
but  we  believe  that  this  is  a  good  com- 
promise. It  has  the  full  support  of  the 
administration.  We  have  been  working 
closely  for  the  past  2  weeks  trying  to 
hammer  out  the  differences  with  the 
Labor  Department,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Secretary  Donovan,  who  sup- 
ports this  measure,  with  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget,  with  other 
technicians,  with  the  staff  members 
on  the  House  side  and  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  we  believe  we  have  reached  a 
fair  compromise.  This  measure  passed 
the  House  earlier  today  by  a  vote  of 
300  to  5.  indicating  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

I  know  Qf  no  requests  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  though  certainly  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  yeas  and  nays.  But 
unless  there  are  some  who  feel  it  is 
necessary,  we  could  probably  pa.ss  the 
conference  report  without  it.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  conferee  on  the  legislation  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program.  I  simply  wish  to  confiun 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  conferees  bring  back  to  this 
Chamber,  in  my  view,  a  better  piece  of 
legislation  than  we  originally  passed. 
It  has  a  great  feature  of  insuring  sta- 
bility in  FSC  benefits.  We  can  look 
forward  to  18  months  of  a  reasonably 
generous  and  predictable  program. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  thought  to 
this  body  that  it  would  be  an  emphatic 
endonsemcnt  of  the  measure  if.  rather 
than  having  a  rollcall  vote,  we  instead 
unanimously  adopted  the  conference 
report  by  a  voice  vote.  I  think  the  con- 
ference report  is  deserving  of  unani- 
mous approval.  This  would  be  a  great 
tribute  to  the  conferees  and  others  in- 
volved with  this  most  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  weeks  each  State 
should  receive  under  current  law, 
under  the  bill  that  pa.s.sed  the  Senate, 
and  under  the  options  we  have  before 
us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FSC  STATUS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  24,  1983 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  Senator  Dole  and  the 
other  conferees.  Senator  Moynihan. 
Senator  Long.  Senator  Boren.  and 
others,  who  I  know  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  conference  report.  As 
a  result  of  those  efforts,  at  long  last 
my  State,  which  has  the  second  high- 
est unemployment  in  the  land,  is  eligi- 
ble for  the  highest  level  of  Federal 
supplemental  benefits.  Up  to  now. 
through  a  number  of  quirks  in  the 
law.  this  has  not  been  true. 

We  have  worked  very  closely  with 
Senator  Dole.  Senator  Long,  and 
others  to  make  sure  that  that  absurdi- 
ty is  corrected.  It  is  now  corrected  in 
this  conference  report,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas,  particularly 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
others  for  their  help  in  making  this 
po.ssible. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  reached  agreement  on 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  (FSC)  program 
of  unemployment  benefits.  In  some 
areas  of  our  country  a  recovery  has 
begun,  but  for  millions  of  people  it  is 
still  a  headline  and  not  a  paycheck. 
The  action  we  are  taking  today  will 
provide  some  assistance  for  many  of 
these  individuals. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  conferees  for  their 
sensitivity  to  States  such,  as  my  home 
State  of  Michigan,  for  which  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  (lUR)  dra- 
matically understates  the  degree  of 
economic  distress  and  actual  unem- 
ployment. I  would  have  preferred  the 
use  of  the  actual  or  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  (TUR)  as  an  alternate  meas- 
ure to  the  lUR  for  determining  the 
number  of  weeks  of  FSC  for  which  a 
State  would  be  eligible.  However,  the 
approach  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  chose  and  which  the  con- 


ferees accepted  also  addresses  the 
States  which  are  experiencing  contin- 
ually high  rates  of  actual  unemploy- 
ment. It  assures  that  these  States  will 
be  eligible  for  the  highest  tit-i  of  FSC 
benefits  regardless  of  their  lUR  level 
as  it  had  been  calculated  in  the  past. 
In.stead.  this  bill  looks  to  a  new  lUR 
calculation,  which  is  averaged  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

For  my  State  of  Michigan  this 
means  that  people  who  are  starting  to 
file  for  FSC  alter  October  23  will  be 
eligible  for  14  weeks  of  benefits.  When 
added  to  the  basic  state  program  of  26 
weeks,  this  means  that  the  unem- 
ployed in  Michigan  would  be  eligible 
for  up  to  40  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits.  While  this  is  a  significant 
amount  of  a.ssistance.  it  is  still  less 
than  has  been  available  during  past  re- 
cessions when  the  unemployment  rate 
was  lower  than  it  is  today.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  offered  an  amendment 
during  the  earlier  Senate  consider- 
ation which  would  have  made  over  30 
States  eligible  for  a  portion  of  the  13 
week  extended  benefit  program.  As  it 
stands  now.  only  one  State  is  eligible 
for  extended  benefits,  making  that 
program  an  empty  shell.  Unfortunate- 
ly, my  amendment,  which  would  have 
added  another  10  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  Michigan,  was  de- 
feated. 

The  legislation  will  also  give  addi- 
tional FSC  benefits  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  individuals  who 
started  to  collect  FSC  benefits  after 
April  1  of  this  year  and  have  exhaust- 
ed tho.se  benefits.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  more  generous  House 
"reach-back"  provision,  but  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  were  able 
to  agree  on  any  provision  in  light  of 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  committee  hearings 
in  September. 

Since  this  is  an  18-month  extension, 
it  is  quite  po.ssible  that  the  Congress 
will  not  address  the  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  a  major  way  for 
some  time  to  come.  However,  this  does 
not  end  the  need  to  work  to  assist  the 
unemployed.  We  must  now  work  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  in  order  to 
reduce  the  chances  that  the  recovery 
will  stall  or  that  a  recession  will  return 
as  the  result  of  higher  interest  rates. 
This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  It  will  re- 
quire the  leadership  of  the  White 
House  and  the  active  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Above  all.  it  will  require 
a  willingness  to  compromise  and  to 
accept  a  program  of  shared  sacrifice. 
It  is  to  this  job  that  we  must  now- 
direct  our  attention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, who  is  always  helpful,  not  only  in 
matters  concerning  unemployment  — 
which  is  very  important  in  his  State, 
which  is  hard  hit— but  also  in  a 
number  of  other  areas  on  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working.  I 


thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  struggled  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate unemployment  benefits  are  pro- 
vided for  the  victims  of  the  Reagan  re- 
cession. I  am  relieved  that  we  are 
about  to  send  the  unemployment  in- 
surance legislation  now  before  us  to 
the  White  House.  However.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  keep  uppermost  in  our 
minds  as  we  act  today  the  fact  that 
the  necessity  to  enact  such  special  un- 
employment insurance  legislation  is  a 
naked  admission  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  economic  policies  and 
the  tragedy  that  failure  has  visited  on 
America's  industries,  businesses,  and 
workers.  The  recession  is  far  from  over 
for  too  many  Americans.  My  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  a  16.7-per- 
cent unemployment  rate  announced 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

When  the  Senate  acted  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  President.  I  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators sought  to  strengthen  the  bill 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  sought  to  add  a  reach- 
back  provision  providing  benefits  to 
the  longest-term  unemployed  who 
have  exhausted  all  benefits  available 
to  them.  I  was  pleased  to  join  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  in  his 
efforts  to  add  weeks  of  benefits  to 
those  propo.sed  by  the  committee  and 
to  provide  use  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate,  or  TUR.  as  an  alternative 
to  the  insured  unemployment  rate,  or 
lUR.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  sought  to  make  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  a  functioning 
program  again,  and  I  supported  his 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  our  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful. 

I  am  glad  that  the  House,  which  had 
a  much  more  nearly  sufficient  bill,  was 
able  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  conference  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  the  areas  of  difference  be- 
tween its  version  and  the  Senate's.  As 
a  result,  the  conference  agreement 
preserves  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits provided  since  April  1.  rather 
than  reducing  them  as  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  proposed.  In  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  where 
FSC  beneficiaries  have  been  eligible 
for  14  weeks  of  benefits  14  weeks  will 
continue  to  be  available. 

The  House,  unfortunately,  was  not 
able  to  prevail  in  use  of  the  TUR  as  an 
alternative  determinant  of  the  number 
of  weeks  of  benefits  for  which  a  State 
qualifies.  But  our  efforts  to  obtain  an 
alternative  device  achieved  substantial 
success.  The  Hou.se  insisted  upon 
modifying  and  expanding  the  device 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
incorporating  an  18-month  cumulative 
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lUR  which  treats  States  with  long- 
term  high  unemployment  more  favor- 
ably than  the  standard  13-week  rolling 
lUR  average  now  used  alone.  This  is  a 
welcome  step,  both  because  it  will  pro- 
vide practical  help  to  a  number  of 
States  that  need  and  deserve  it.  and 
because  its  enactment  will  be  a  candid 
admission  by  the  Congress  that  the  13- 
week  rolling  lUR  is  insufficient  and 
unacceptable  as  the  sole  determinant 
of  benefit  duration. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  contained  a 
reach-back  provision  which  the  Senate 
bill  did  not.  The  House  conferees  suc- 
cessfully pushed  for  inclusion  of  some 
reach-back  benefits— 5  weeks  in  most 
cases— for  those  who  previously  have 
exhausted  all  UI  benefits,  including 
supplemental  compensation.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  administration  insist- 
ence, the  provision  leaves  a  major  gap 
among  those  such  a  provision  should 
help. 

Instead  of  applying  the  reach-back 
to  all  those  who  did  not  receive  the 
full  value  of  the  reach-back  provision 
in  the  FSC  amendments  contained  in 
the  social  security  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration insisted  that  the  reach- 
back  provision  in  this  conference 
agreement  apply  only  to  those  who 
began  their  FSC  benefits  on  or  after 
April  1. 

Consequently,  those  jobless  workers 
who  began  FSC  benefits  before  April 
1,  and  as  far  back  as  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 27  in  States  then  eligible  for  14 
weeks  of  benefits,  will  not  receive  any 
reach-back  assistance  under  this  con- 
ference agreement,  and  received  fewer 
total  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  than  those 
who  first  became  eligible  for  FSC  after 
April  1.  And  yet.  if  they  are  still  unem- 
ployed, those  persons  are  in  a  more 
desperate  condition  because  they  have 
been  unemployed  longer.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, approximately  5.400  persons  will 
be  aided  by  the  reach-back  provision 
in  the  conference  agreement,  but  5,74.5 
others    who    have    been    unemployed 
even  longer  will  gel  no  aid  from  the 
bill  and  will  have  received  fewer  weeks 
of  benefits  than  tho.se  persons  receive 
who  qualified  for  FSC  after  April   1. 
To  me,  this  is  just  another  in  a  long 
string  of  examples  of  the  administra- 
tions insensitivity  to  the  needs  of  un- 
employed workers  and  its  willingness 
to  use  its  long  budget  knives  brutally 
on    the    weak    and    defenseless   while 
blithely  accepting  $200  billion  deficits. 
And  .so,  Mr.  President,  my  emotions 
are   mixed   as   the   conference    report 
proceeds  to  the  President.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  am  pleased  and  relieved  that, 
after  a  3-week  delay  in  final  passage  of 
this  bill   due   to   the  administration's 
unwillingness  to  provide  a  more  suffi- 
cient benefit  package,  this  bill  finally 
is  ready  to  become  law.  I  also  am  glad 
that    a    number   of    its    benefits    and 
other  provisions  are  closer  to  those  of 
the  more-nearly  adequate  House  bill 
than  the  Senate  bill. 


But  I  am  distressed  that  the  admin- 
istrations  ability  to  play  Scrooge  with 
unemployment  benefits,  while  throw- 
ing billions  of  dollars  of  tax  benefits  to 
the  wealthy  right  and  left,  has  result- 
ed in  further  harm  to  some  of  the 
most  distressed  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  their  families. 

I  will  vote  for  this  conference  agree- 
ment—b€»cause  it  is  so  desperately 
needed,  because  it  is  far  better  than 
what  the  administration  proposed,  and 
because  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  no  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program  at  all. 

But  I  will  do  so  harboring  the  con- 
tinuing hope  that  one  day  we  will  set 
in  place  a  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  that  is  fair,  sufficient, 
and  permanent— which  provides  the 
dependable,  predictable,  adequate  help 
the  jobless  need  so  much  rather  than 
the  confusion,  inadequacy,  and  inequi- 
table gaps  of  our  current  nonsystem. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Dole. 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  Long,  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  for  their  ef- 
forts to  finally  achieve  a  conference 
agreement.  I  know  they  understood 
the  urgency  of  enacting  a  bill.  In  par- 
ticular. I  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
early  recognition  of  the  economic 
plight  of  my  State.  West  Virginia,  and 
their  efforts  to  assure  that  the  long- 
term  unemployed  there  would  not  re- 
ceive fewer  weeks  of  benefits  under 
the  new  program  than  under  the  pro- 
gram that  expired  earlier  this  week. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  and  speedy  signature  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  -say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
the  minority  leader  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  which  was  rejected. 
But  I  can  say  that  partly  because  of 
that  amendment,  we  came  back  from 
conference  with  provisions  even  more 
generous  than  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  finally  reached  agreement  on  an 
extension  of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  which  provides 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  The  conference 
agreement  retained  the  18-month  du- 
ration that  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  This 
is  an  important  feature  since  it  allows 
the  States  and  the  unemployed  to 
have  some  certainty  that  benefits  will 
be  available  on  a  consistent  basis.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  fashion  a  sound  compas- 
sionate FSC  program  at  a  fi.scally  re- 
sponsible spending  level.  I  understand 
the  conference  agreement  will  have  a 
cost  of  approximately  $4.69  billion  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 


and  less  than  $4  billion  as  estimated 
by  CBO. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conference  agreement  is  fashioned  in 
such  a  way  that  recognizes  the  diffi- 
cult unemployment  problem  that 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Iowa  face. 
Under  this  legislation,  an  unemployed 
person  in  Iowa  will  be  eligible  for  12 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits,  as  compared 
with  the  8  weeks  provided  by  current 
law. 

Moreover,  those  lowans  who  have  al- 
ready exhausted  all  unemployment 
benefits  will  be  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  weeks  of  benefits.  This  revised 
program  I  believe  fairly  and  adequate- 
ly responds  to  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  conferees  for  finally  coming  to  an 
agreement  on  an  extension  of  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  or  FSC.  a 
matter  of  great  complexity  and  sensi- 
tivity. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  completely 
satisfied  with  this  final  package,  but  it 
does,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  problem  with  the  cur- 
rent method  of  qualifying  for  benefits. 
It  provides  for  an  alternative  to  the 
basic  insured  unemployment  rate,  cal- 
culated over  a  13- week  period.  That 
method  is  a  long-term  average,  going 
back  to  January  of  1982.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  special  needs  of  States 
such  as  Illinois  which  have  endured 
.several  years  of  critically  high  unem- 
ployment and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
current  triggers. 

I  still  believe  that  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate  is  the  method  which 
most  accurately  reflects  a  States  dis- 
tress, and  more  adequately  meets  the 
needs  of  the  workers  who  depend  on 
this  assistance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  pack- 
age, my  State  of  Illinois  will  be  eligible 
to  provide  14  weeks  of  benefits  to 
newly  eligible  recipients  for  this  pro- 
gram. For  those  who  have  exhausted 
all  benefits  since  April  1,  1983,  addi- 
tional weeks  of  FSC  will  be  available. 
Another  important  provision  is  that 
qualified  workers  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  at  least  the  number  of 
weeks  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  time  they  first  qualified  for  FSC, 
even  is  their  States  maximum  number 
of  weeks  decreases  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  insured  unemployment  rate. 
I  am  troubled  by  the  ISmonth  dura- 
tion of  this  extension.  Not  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  make 
long-term  commitments  to  address 
these  needs,  for  I  do,  and  have  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  that.  However,  to 
put  this  program  on  the  back  burner 
for  18  months— until  March  of  1985, 
tells  me  that  we  will  not  look  at  the 
real  problems  that  remain  with  the 
entire  system. 


I  hupe  that  I  am  wrong:  about  that  — 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  look  at  thi.s  program.  We  have 
not  yet  acknowledged  the  .sheer  lunacy 
of  only  one  State  qualifying  for  ex 
tended  benefits.  It  is  a  program  that 
once  served  people— at  half  the  Feder- 
al cost  of  FSC.  It  is  a  program  that 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  current 
system.  It  is  a  program  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  been  gutted. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Byrd-Hemz 
comprehensive  reform  bill,  S  1784.  I 
believe  that  proposal  provides  a  re 
sponsible  vehicle  to  look  at  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  recession  sensitive.  It  does 
not  place  a  greater  financial  burden  on 
States  and  employers  when  they  can 
least  afford  it.  It  provides  more  weeks 
of  benefits  when  a  State  is  in  troubh  . 
and  less  when  the  job  market  is  more 
promising.  Most  important,  it  puts 
into  place  an  adequate  program  so 
that  we  no  longer  make  changes  when 
it  is  politically  expedient.  Such  bene- 
fits are  not  a  matter  of  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  not  to  the  700,000  recipi- 
ents of  FSC.  It  is  their  only  means  of 
survival  while  they  continue  to  search 
for  work. 

I  find  it  a  little  perplexing  that  we 
cannot  apply  commonsense  to  this 
program.  We  are  reasonable  men  and 
women,  representing  the  people  of  our 
States.  We  should  not  be  using  the 
needy  as  political  football.  The  com- 
prehensive bill,  which  has  bipartisan 
support  and  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
would  take  this  issue  out  of  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  into  an  arena  of  respon- 
sible government.  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  consider  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Finally,  I  am  relieved  that  today,  we 
can  tell  the  unemployed  workers  in 
our  country  that  we  have  finally 
reached  a  decision  about  this  pro- 
gram—that they  will  not  be  getting 
any  more  notices  in  the  mail  saying 
FSC  has  expired  and  the  Congress  has 
not  extended  it.  At  least  they  know- 
now  what  they  can  count  on. 

I  hope  this  is  not  the  last  word  on 
the  subject  until  March  of  1985.  There 
remain  critical  i-ssues  which  must  be 
considered,  problems  which  must  be 
solved,  and  people  who  must  be  served. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report 
now  before  us  to  provide  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
the  long-term  unemployed.  This  bill 
will  finally  provide  some  stability  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  system, 
since  the  bill  extends  the  program  for 
the  next  year  and  a  half.  This  will 
insure  that  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  will  be  in  place 
at  least  through  March  of  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  two  major  res- 
ervations with  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like, 
but    it    does    address    both    concerns. 


First,  the  Senate  'oil!  did  not  provide 
extra  benefits  for  persons  who  have 
exhausted  all  benefits.  This  bill  pro- 
sides  5  additional  weeks  of  benefits  for 
persons  who  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  since  April  1  of  this 
year.  Second,  the  Senate  version  cut 
the  number  of  weeks  of  overall  bene- 
fits in  almost  half  of  the  States.  This 
bill  provides  for  more  weeks  of  cover- 
age for  persons  now  receiving  benefits. 
For  example,  under  current  law.  un- 
employed New  Jerseyans  were  only  eli- 
gible for  8  weeks  of  supplemental  un- 
employment benefits,  to  be  used  after 
they  had  u.sed  up  their  26  weeks  of 
regular  benefits.  This  bill  increases 
this  to  12  weeks,  for  a  total  of  38 
weeks  of  benefits. 

Mr  President,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  a  bit  in  recent 
months,  but  it  is  still  near  double  digit 
levels.  Unemployment  is  still  a  very  se- 
rious problem.  We  should  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  plight  of  unemployed 
workers.  We  simply  need  to  do  more.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  because  it 
expands  benefits  for  persons  hard  hit 
by  the  recession.  I  urge  my  collegues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  conference 
committee  report  on  H.R.  3929.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  skills  in  reaching  an  accommoda- 
tion on  this  controversial  issue.  He  has 
balanced  almost  perfectly  the  necessi- 
ty for  fiscal  restraint  with  the  need,  in 
this  society,  for  general  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  those 
truly  in  need  of  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  with  my  help,  defeated 
the  Byrd  amendment  when  H.R.  3929 
was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  assured  many  of  us  at  that 
lime  that  he  did  so  solely  in  order  to 
be  able  to  retain  bargaining  room  to 
reach  an  appropriate  compromise  in 
conference  with  the  house  position  so 
liberal  that  it  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  vetoed  as  being  fiscally  un- 
sound and  as  contributing  to  greatly 
increased  deficits  which  are  already 
too  large.  The  resulting  compromise 
does  present  just  such  a  meeting  of 
the  minds,  and  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  unemployed  of  my  State  and 
across  the  Nation.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  ol  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATH  IAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  a  moment  to  note  for  the  record 
what  the  record,  of  course,  cannot 
show:  that  the  vote  to  approve  the 
conference  report  was  unanimous. 
There  was  not  a  single  'nay"  recorded. 
This  body  was  unanimous  in  its  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
.JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JU- 
DICIARY. AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRLATIONS  ACTS. 
1984 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

business    before    the    Senate    is    H.R. 

3222. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2419 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Atlantic  As.sembly) 

Mr.- MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2419: 

On  page  43.  line  3.  after  -laws",  strike 
through  page  43.  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

-$9,360,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended of  which  not  to  exceed  $225,000  may 
be  expended  for  representation  as  author- 
ized by  law.  provided  that  $450,000  shall  be 
available  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  United  States  group  in  hosting  the 
thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  to  be  held  in  the  Fall  of 
1985- 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  adds 
$450,000  to  meet  the  expenses  that  are 
anticipated  to  receive  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  within  the  United  States 
at  its  31st  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  as  all 
Senators  know,  is  the  organization  of 
members  of  parliaments  of  the  nations 
which  are  allied  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  1985  session  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  will  bring  parliamentary 
delegations  from  all  the  member  coun- 
tries of  NATO  to  the  United  States  for 
about  I  week  of  meetings. 

As  Senators  know,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tions—Members of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  other  body— have 
been  the  guests  of  our  allies  in  Canada 
and  in  Europe  every  year  since  the 
founding  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly three  decades  ago:  1985  will  be  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years  that 
the  United  States  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  reciprocate  and  to  have  the 
parliamentary  representatives  of  our 
NATO  allies  here  as  our  guests. 
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\\\v  rniird  States  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  providing  and  the  funds  con- 
templated by  this  amendment  will  be 
used  to  provide— the  conference  facili- 
ties, the  conference  support,  at  least 
part  of  the  conference  staffing,  the 
travel  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  housing, 
and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  familiar  with 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  they  will 
look  with  favor  upon  it  and  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side 

The  PRESIUINU  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Ma- 

THIAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
necessarily  had  to  be  away  from  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Was  an 
amount  of  money  stated? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  advise  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  we  pro- 
pose t  he  sum  of  $450,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  just  wanted  the  Record  to  in- 
clude that,  as  would  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  di.scussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2419)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  a  matter  he  wants  to 
bring  up.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2420 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  lumber  export 
proKram) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2420. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  5,  line  14.  insert  the  following 
before  the  colon:  ;  of  which  $45,000  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lumber  export  program  m  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  Office  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development,  through  the 
Small  Business  Export  Development  grant 
program '". 

•Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  offer  this  amendment  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  so  ask 
unanimous  con.sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
funding  for  a  lumber  export  promo- 
tion program  in  West  Virginia.  My 
State  produces  a  variety  of  hardwood 
and  softwood  lumber  products,  many 
of  which  may  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  international  market  once  they 
are  known  to  foreign  buyers. 

The  funding  would  be  u.sed  to  identi- 
fy potential  markets  for  lumber  prod- 
ucts abroad,  and  to  aid  in  penetrating 
tho.se  markets.  It  would  support 
market  analysis  and  other  activities  es- 
sential to  an  export  program. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers  on  both 
sides— the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the 
acting  manager  on  the  Democratic 
side,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini). 

I  express  my  genuine  appreciation  to 
both  Senators  for  their  cooperation, 
and  especially  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Laxalt.  who 
has  always  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
mv  able  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Byrd.  the  minority 
leader,  on  the  presentation  of  this 
amendment. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
as  am  I.  that  West  Virginia  ranks 
fourth  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region,  the 
largest  hardwood  producing  region  in 
the  Nation.  I  think  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  funding  of  such  a 
program  as  he  has  indicated  certainly 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  industry  and 
certainly  the  industry  based  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league for  his  fine  remarks. 


Is 


The      PRESIDINC      OFFICER 
there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  LAXALT  Mr.  President,  as  the 
minority  leader  has  indicated  we  have 
examined  this  amendment.  It  comes 
from  the  existing  funds.  We  find  it  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable. 

We  have  absolutely  no  objection.  In 
fact  we  support  the  amendment  en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
likewise  on  this  side,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  amendment.  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  that  as  busy  as  the  minority 
leader  is  he  and  his  colleague  from 
West  Viriginia  are  always  very  careful 
in  watching  legislation  to  be  sure  that 
the  proper  things  are  done  with  public 
funds,  and  indeed  we  think  that  this 
amendment  does  just  that  in  upgrad- 
ing particular  buildings  and  facilities 
that  he  has  asked.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2420)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  George 
Ramonas  of  my  staff  be  granted  floor 
privileges  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  J  I 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  to  reimburse  pri- 
vate litigants  for  legal  fees  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  ex  rel.  Reynolds  v.  Aamodt 
water  adjudication  suit) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Bingaman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Bingaman.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2421 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 


(htuhcr  Jl.  l-'^SJ 

Ihr  FKP,.SiniNG  OFFICER  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  19.  strike  line  7  through  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ■Department  of  Jus 
tice.  $63,810,000  of  which  $556,000  is  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program. 

United  States  Parole  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $7,248,000. 

Legal  Activities 
salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 
For  expen.ses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting 
evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and  rent  of  pri- 
vate or  Government-owned  space  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  $158,308,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,374,000  for  asbestos  litigation 
support  contracts  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1985:  and  5450,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  reim- 
burse private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mejcico  ei  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication 
suit.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  a  time 
agreement  on  the  amendment? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  none. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  time  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senate  I  intend  to 
u.se  about  5  minutes  and  certainly  my 
colleague.  Senator  Bingaman,  desires 
to  be  heard,  but  I  do  not  think  be- 
tween us  we  desire  to  use  a  significant 
amount  of  time. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct.  I  do  not  plan  to  use 
more  than  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pr(\sident, 
when  we  had  before  us  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  I  submitted  this 
amendment,  the  same  amendment. 
The  only  thing  different  about  it  was 
that  it  was  then  part  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  and  more  particularly 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
section  of  that  bill. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed the  Dotnenici-Bingaman  amend- 
ment by  a  rollcall  vote,  overwhelming- 
ly defeated  a  motion  to  table  it,  and 
then  by  an  affirmative  act  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  for  it. 

I  regret  to  burden  the  Senate  with  it 
again.  But  it  belongs  here.  This  is  an 
appropriation  that  has  to  do  with  Jus- 
tice, legal  aid,  and  the  like. 
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We  lost  the  amendment  in  confer- 
ence because  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives felt  very  strongly  that  he  did 
not  want  this  amendment,  which  was 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
funding,  part  of  that  bill. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  Senate  to  once 
again  affirm  its  willingness  to  appro- 
priate up  to  S450.000  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  as  payment  for  or  reim- 
bursement for  the  private  expenses, 
legal  and  consultative,  of  the  non- 
Indian  defendants  in  the  lawsuit  de- 
scribed in  the  amendment  called  State 
of  New  Mexico  ex  rel.  Reynolds 
against  Aamodt. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  again  other 
than  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  paid  almost  $3  million  in  attorneys 
fees  to  four  sets  of  private  attorneys 
who  represent  four  Indian  Pueblos 
who  are  involved  in  this  water  litiga- 
tion and  that  well  over  500  non-Indian, 
nonbusiness  defendants,  individuals, 
most  of  whom  are  Hispanic  minority 
members  of  New  Mexico's  population 
and  most  of  who  are  very  poor,  are 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  even 
feel  as  if  they  are  getting  fundamental 
justice  when  they  attempt  to  match 
the  expenditures  and  expertise  that 
the  Indians  are  permitted  to  have  in 
this  very  precedent-making  water  liti- 
gation lawsuit  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

It  has  lasted  almost  17  years.  It  is 
reaching  a  termination  and  culmina- 
tion, at  least  at  the  special  master's 
level  in  trial  court,  and  I  repeat  that 
my  ainendment  is  one  of  equity  and 
fair  play,  as  I  see  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
violates  anything  in  terms  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Indian  people,  and 
my  Indian  leaders,  the  Indians  in  New- 
Mexico,  did  not  oppose  it.  In  fact,  I 
will  submit  for  the  record  a  telegram 
and  a  resolution  from  leaders  there  in- 
dicrting  that  they  might  disagree  but 
they  do  not  openly  oppose  it  nor  do 
they  think  it  in  any  way  violative  of 
our  commitment  to  them  as  Indian 
people. 

I  submit  for  the  record  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  a  sample  letter  that  a  constituent 
has  .sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asking  that  he  intervene 
to  give  them  some  simple  fundamental 
ba.sic  justice  by  way  of  providing  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  court 
with  the  same  kind  of  experti.se  and 
re.sources  that  the  four  Indian  Pueblos 
have  where  they  have  the  finest,  and 
we  are  paying  for  them.  They  are  also 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  we  are  paying  for  it.  They  are 
al.so  being  represented  by  the  U.S.  at- 
torney there  in  New  Mexico,  and  all 
the  experts  the  Federal  Government 
can  muster. 


I  do  not  think  I  can  state  my  case 
any  better  if  I  talked  for  an  hour  and  I 
intend  to  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

I  am  sorry  again  that  the  Senate  has 
to  vote  on  this  amendment  but  I  think 
it  is  right.  It  was  right  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  it  passed  overwhelm- 
ing. It  is  right  now  and  it  belongs  on 
this  particular  appropriations  bill. 

I  have  every  assurance  that  we  will 
attempt  to  retain  it  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  do 
hope  that  it  will  be  meaningful  and 
not  just  a  vote  that  we  will  have  to 
give  up  in  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
material  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  8, 1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  Pojoaque 
Valley  Water  U.sers.  Santa  Fe  County.  New 
Mexico,  need  your  help  to  see  that  Justice  is 
done. 

As  you  know.  State  of  New  Mexico,  ex  rel. 
S.  E.  Reynolds.  State  Engineer  v.  R.  Lee 
Aamodt.  el  al.  U.S.  District  Court  Case  No. 
6639  Civil,  has  been  ongoing  for  seventeen 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  suit  is  to  make  a 
decision  regarding  the  water  rights  in  the 
Pojoaque  Valley  area.  The  court  has  already 
entered  over  900  interlocutory  decrees  be- 
tween the  State  and  individual  non-Indian 
water  users  describing  the  water  rights  of 
the  individuals.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Justice  Department,  who  have  al- 
ready spent  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  represent  the  Indian  Pueblos,  are 
contesting  the  court's  interim  orders.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  this  fall,  beginning  Oc- 
tober 3.  1983. 

We,  non-Indian  residents,  who  have  been 
farming  this  land  for  over  100  years,  im- 
plore the  government  to  help  us  protect  the 
water  rights  already  given  us  by  the  court 
and  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Respectfully. 

Mike  S.  Nelson. 

State  of  New  Mexico. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Santa  Fe.  August  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 

U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Senate  O.ffice  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  26.  1983.  We  share  your 
concern  about  the  divisive  efiects  of  the 
Aamodt  litigation.  Water  rights  litigation  in 
the  water-short  Western  states  has  caused 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  cause  such 
divisive  effects. 

This  Slate  administration  has  been  com- 
mittee through  both  the  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  a  redefinition  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  state  and  our  Indian 
citizens.  We  have  made  great  strides  in  a 
few  short  months:  and.  as  never  before  we 
will  attempt  to  solve  disputes  between  our 
Indian  and  non-Indian  citizens  out  of  court 
in  a  nonadversary  context.  We  will  go  out  of 
our  way  to  negotiate  rather  than  litigate. 

In  the  Aamodt  case  we  stand  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  negotiation,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion or  any  other  effort  to  resolve  our  citi- 
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zens'  disputes  by  accomodation  and  agree- 
ment. We  are  advised,  however,  that  arbitra- 
tion may  not  be  a  viable  option.  First,  we 
understand  that  the  Indian  parties,  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  suit,  have 
no  interest  in  arbitration  and  would  not 
agree  to  it.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Interior  might  not  be  viewed  by  any  of  the 
parties  as  an  acceptable  forum  for  arbitra- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  fear  pursuit  of  this 
option  could  have  the  effect  of  prolonging 
the  time  to  the  necessary,  ultimate  determi- 
nations. 

Negotiation  and  mediation  of  the  sort  pro- 
vided in  the  Papago  case  you  mention  might 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  parties  involved; 
but  here.  loo.  we  are  not  hopeful  because 
the  prospects  for  settlement  are  not  good 
where  there  is  no  unappropriated  water  and 
no  money  with  which  to  negotiate. 

As  your  letter  points  out,  New  Mexico's 
circumstances  are  not  unique.  Because  the 
problem  of  the  priority,  nature  and  extent 
of  Indian  water  rights,  which  has  initiated  a 
westwide  avalanche  of  litigation,  arises  out 
of  federal  law.  the  United  States  may  find  it 
both  prudent  and  equitable  to  commit  fed- 
eral funds  to  the  implementation  of  negoti- 
ated settlements. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ToNEY  Anaya, 

Governor. 
Paul  Bardacke. 

Attorney  General. 
S.  E.  Reynolds. 

Stale  Enshneer. 

Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Santa  Fe.  ^.  Mex..  July  22.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build 
tng.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  27,  1983,  expre,ssing  your  concern 
about  the  disparity  in  resources  available  to 
the  litigants  in  water  rights  cases. 

I  share  your  concern.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  provided  millions  of  dollars  for 
litigation  on  behalf  of  Indian  water  rights. 
The  State  and  private  parties  have  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount  available  for 
litigating  these  very  significant  issues. 

As  you  know,  the  State  in  water  rights 
cases  represents  the  interests  of  all  of  its 
citizens,  t>oth  Indian  and  non-Indian;  to 
that  extent,  all  water  u.sers  obtain  some 
benefits  from  the  State  participation.  The 
private  parties,  however,  present  their  own 
case. 

In  the  Aamodt  case  you  mention  In  your 
letter,  private  parties  have  asked  me  if  the 
Attorney  General  could  provide  money  from 
the  Attorney  Generals  budget  for  attorneys 
and  experts  to  present  their  part  of  the 
case.  I  have  told  them  that  I  could  not  and 
that  our  Constitution  prohibits  the  dona 
tion  of  State  money  for  private  purposes. 
Art.  IX  5  14;  Art.  IV,  §  31.  I  am  looking  into 
alternative  sources  of  funds  but  have  no  as- 
sistance to  offer  at  this  time,  and  trial  in 
the  case  is  coming  up  in  three  months. 

Perhaps  the  solution  to  this  recurring 
problem  is  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  to 
reduce  the  funding  disparities.  A  just  resolu- 
tion of  these  water  rights  issues  is  of  nation- 
al importance. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to 
identify  federal  funds  that  could  be  made 
available  timely  to  the  litigants  in  Aamodt.  I 
in  turn  will  continue  to  explore  the  possibil- 


ity of  finding  State  funds  for  those  private 
litigants. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  Bardacke. 
Attorney  General. 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  state  for  about  3  minutes  and 
indicate  that  I  want  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
continuing  to  pursue  this  matter. 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  the  people  of  our  Slate, 
The  issue  was  debated  here  in  the 
Senate  approximately  4  weeks  ago  and 
a  vote  here  was  ovewhelming.  I  believe 
the  vote  was  69  to  25  at  that  time  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  small  amount  of  money  but  it 
recognizes  the  need  to  insure  fairne-ss 
in  major  litigation  which  is  funded  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  believe 
this  small  amount  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  not  only  insuring  that  the 
result  is  fair  in  the  water  litigation  in 
question  but.  second,  in  insuring  that 
the  appearance  of  fairness  is  there  for 
all  people  participating  in  that  litiga- 
tion. I  think  that  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  our  judicial  system  as  a  whole. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  continu- 
ing to  pursue  this,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  the  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  any  further  discussion?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana, 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  from  Montana  yield  30  .sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Ye.s, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  speaks,  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  have  the  piece  of 
correspondence  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
have  them  in  my  possession  at  this 
point  and.  therefore.  I  will  not  submit 
them  but  to  give  the  distinguished 
Senator,  if  he  wishes  to  see  them,  my 
assurance  that  I  will  .send  for  them. 
They  are  in  my  office,  I  do  not  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  I  ha\e  them 
when  I  do  not  have  them. 

Mr.  MELCHER,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  I  would  bo  delight- 
ed to  look  at  whatever  the  documents 
are. 

I  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  chairman  of  the  all-Indian 
Pueblo  Council  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  objected  ,so  vehemently  and 
vigorously  to  this  amendment. 

Comments  al.so  voiced  in  a  letter 
sent  by  Joe  G,  Vigil,  Governor  of  the 
Tesuque  Pueblo  who  vigorously  and 
violently  objected  to  the  amendment. 
and  in  a  telegram  to  the  Senate  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Tribal 
Chairman's  Association. 

So  I  would  be  enlightened  consider- 
ably if  I  could  have  whatever  docu- 
ments the  Senator  from  New   Mexico 


has  to  the  contrary  from  other  Indi- 
ans. 

I  would  like  to  examine  them  to  see 
whether  they  conflict  with  what  the 
recognized  leaders  of  those  pueblos 
have  communicated  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  we  are 
told  an  amendment  will  only  take  2  or 
3  minutes  by  the  sponsors  and  it 
always  makes  me  wonder  whether  it  is 
something  we  ought  to  look  at.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues, 
that  yes.  this  is  an  amendment  that 
ought  to  be  looked  at;  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at  very  seriously,  for  indeed  it 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
That  is  No.  1.  Under  rule  XVI.  para- 
graph 4,  a  point  of  order  can  be  raised 
against  it  and  the  Chair  on  that  basis 
would  indeed  have  to  rule  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill. 

However,  the  point  as  to  whether  it 
is  germane  could  be  raised,  as  was 
done  previously  when  the  amendment 
was  before  us  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  and  the  Senate  will  work 
its  will  on  that  point  of  germaneness, 
as  it  did  at  that  time. 

The  amendment  is  attached  here  on 
the  basis  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
second  go-around.  It  was  successfully 
dropped,  and  without  any  apologies,  in 
conference  because  it  was  inappropri- 
ate. There  was  no  authorization  for  it; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of 
Congress  and  seemingly  contrary  to 
the  whole  body  of  law  that  concerns 
money  provided  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  lawyers'  fees  in  cases  where 
the  U,S.  Government  is  on  the  other 
side.  That  is  the  first  point. 

This  is  presented  as  a  matter  of 
equity  because  the  United  States  is  de- 
fending a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  any  choice,  it  must  do 
.so.  It  has  to  defend  the  rights  of  these 
pueblos.  We  will  go  into  this  in  a  little 
bit  of  detail  later  on,  but  I  do  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
especially  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  language  that  sa.vs  "That  there 
will  be  $450,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended  to  reimburse  private 
litigants  for  legal  fees  incurred  in  the 
case  of  New  Mexico  et  al.  against 
Aamodt.'  Apparently  the  work  has 
not  been  done,  not  all  of  it.  at  least,  so 
we  are  to  appropriate  this  sum  to  pay 
for  the  legal  fees  that  are  going  to  be 
accrued. 

The  argument  is  made  that  it  is 
more  appropriate  on  this  bill  than  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  I 
cannot  follow  that  logic  at  all  since  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  the 
money  would  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  this  amendment 
is  going  to  do  a  little  more  directly, 
just  appropriating  the  money  to  the 
Justice  Department, 


What  does  that  do?  It  puts  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  both  sides  of  the 
case,  not  on  one  side,  not  on  the  U.S. 
side  alone,  but  on  the  U.S.  side  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico,  which  brought  the  suit 
against  the  four  pueblos.  That  is  a 
little  bit  unusual. 

There  is  no  authorization,  nothing 
in  the  law  that  would  say  that  money 
can  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  no  budget  request  and  there 
is  no  request  from  the  administration 
for  the  necessary  authorization  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  in  the  President's 
budget,  it  is  not  in  the  Congress' 
budget  and  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings. So  indeed  perhaps  the  amend- 
ment should  be  reviewed  and  reviewed 
very  thoroughly, 

I  want  to  tell  all  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  would  set  unwarranted 
precedents  of  which  the  Senate  should 
be  very  much  aware. 

No,  i.  the  amendment  conflicts  with 
existing  law  involving  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  Slates  to  protect 
Indian  lands  and  resources,  including 
the  water  rights  of  Indian  tribes  and 
pueblos. 

No,  2,  there  is  no  statutory  authority 
for  payment  of  legal  fees  and  there  is 
no  mechanism  in  the  amendment  for 
di-stributing  nearly  $500,000.  Further, 
there  is  no  guidance  given  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  eligibility  for  funds 
or  on  the  range  of  legal  and  other  ex- 
penses expected  to  be  paid  for. 

I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  not  al  all 
proper  to  appropriate  $450,000  under 
these  conditions.  It  is  not  proper  at  all. 
No,  3.  the  amendment  singles  out 
one  water  suit  when  in  fact  there  are 
over  50  water  suits  pending  in  10  West- 
ern Stales,  Those  are  water  lawsuits 
where  the  United  States  is  represent- 
ing Indian  tribes  or  pueblos. 

And  that  does  not  include  all  the 
other  suits  involving  other  Indian 
treaty  rights,  including  hunting,  fish- 
ing, t^re-spass,  and  all  the  other  proper- 
ty rights  that  have  to  be  defended  by 
the  United  States, 

Responsibility  for  payment  of  these 
legal  fees  rests  with  the  Stale  of  New- 
Mexico,  which  brought  the  suit,  not 
the  Federal  Government, 

$450,000.  You  might  say.  "Well,  that 
isn't  much  out  of  the  Treasury,  We 
can  pass  those  kinds  of  amendments," 
That  is  true:  $450,000  is  not  even  very 
much  in  this  bill.  And  that  is  why  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the 
$450,000  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
which,  after  all  brought  the  suit. 

Responsibility  for  payment  of  these 
legal  fees  rests  with  the  Slate,  which 
has  an  obligation  to  protect  all  valid 
existing  water  rights  of  its  citizens, 
particularly  in  a  State-initiated  water 
adjudication  case. 

Last,  the  Congress  has  yet  to  deal  in 
a  clear  and  cohesive  manner  with  the 
issue   of   Indian   water   rights   or   the 


rights  of  other  citizens  or  the  Federal 
Government  in  cases  where  there  are 
conflicting  claims  to  the  same  water. 

We  need  to  develop  sound  policies 
for  allocating  Indian  water  or  Federal 
water,  bu'  we  have  not  done  it.  So  the 
amendment  should  be  discu.ssed  after 
that  has  occurred,  providing  Congress 
sees  fit  to  authorize  such  payment. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to 
the  argument  that  nobody  should  be 
subjected  to  the.se  long,  drawn  out 
water  adjudication  lawsuits.  I  very 
much  syi-iipathize  with  all  parties  in- 
volved in  these  suits.  And  I  would  sus- 
pect that,  in  my  State  of  Montana,  if 
we  presented  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  for  the  legal  fees  of 
lho.se  people  who  are  involved  in  those 
water  lawsuits,  it  would  be  a  very  pop- 
ular amendment.  But  we  would  have 
to  do  that  based  on  the  law  and  the 
law  is  not  here.  The  law-  is  to  the  con- 
trary. So  we  have  not  taken  that  ap- 
proach, yet  we  are  faced  here  this 
afternoon  with  indeed  that  very  ap- 
proach. 

Well,  we  do  need  legislation  intro- 
duced in  Congress  that  would  expedite 
the  procedures,  set  the  timeframes, 
allow  some  parameters  for  settling 
some  of  the  issues  quickly  so  that  we 
could  have  water  adjudication  lawsuits 
in  the  West  brought  into  focus  and  so 
you  would  know  where  you  are  at  a 
given  time  and  you  would  know  that 
there  would  be  a  resolution  within  a 
matter  of  months  or  a  year  or  so 
rather  than  some  indefinite  lime  way 
in  the  future.  But  we  have  not  done 

that. 

Now,  I  am  preparing  a  bill  that 
would  do  that.  I  think  we  absolutely 
do  need  such  authorization.  Now. 
w^hether  or  not  Congre.ss  would  find  it 
proper  to  provide  funding  for  those  in 
lawsuits  who  are  not  alined  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  would  certainly  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  such  a  bill. 

In  preparing  such  a  bill  by  my  office 
and  with  committee  staff,  we  hope  to 
give  the  opportunity  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  some  input  on  the  bill 
before  it  is  introduced.  And  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  seek  some  cospon- 
sors  from  the  other  western  Senators, 
including  the  two  authors  of  this 
amendment,  who  are  both  my  friends 
and  whom  I  respect  very  much. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in 
Indian  matters  throughout  my  life.  As 
a  youth,  I  lived  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  It  is  the 
reservation  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indi- 
ans. I  have  grown  up  with  some  under- 
standing of  all  the  conflicts  that  ari.se 
between  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
frustrations  and  the  debates  that  the 
tribes  have  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and.  from  time  to  time,  the  con- 
flicts that  arise  between  Indian  people 
and  non-Indians. 


During  those  years.  I  learned  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  body  of  law 
that  is  concerned  with  Indians. 

This  amendment  contradicts  all  the 
accepted  practices  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  treaty,  by  statute,  by  acts 
of  Congress,  and  by  court  cases,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  responsibility 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  There  is  absolutely 
no  precedent  at  all  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  lawsuits  in- 
volving Indians  where  this  amendment 
would  fit.  Because  in  all  those  hun- 
dreds and  thou-sands  of  lawsuits,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  had  to  represent 
the  Indian  side  and  to  protect  Indian 
rights  as  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Someone  else  should  be  presenting 
these  points  of  law.  Someone  other 
than  myself  should  be  discus.sing  the 
case  law  that  would  argue  against  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  by  Con- 
gress, However,  none  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  attorneys  have  taken  up  the 
task  of  arguing  against  the  amend- 
ment. None  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
attorneys  have  taken  up  the  task  of 
tracing  the  development  of  the  law- 
that  protects  this  minority  group.  This 
is.  after  all.  the  first  minority  group  in 
America.  These  are  the  first  Ameri- 
cans. These  Indians,  tribes,  bands,  and 
pueblos  are  the  first  Americans  and 
they  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 
Our  law  protects  their  property  rights. 
But  I  again  accept  the  challenge  to 
do  the  best  I  can  to  describe  and  docu- 
ment the  large  body  of  law  that 
should  cause  this  amendment  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Now,  as  has  been  stated,  both  by  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  and  by 
myself,  this  lawsuit  was  initiated  by 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  And  the  suit 
challenges  the  four  Pueblos.  The  suit 
seeks  to  quantify  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  available  for  the  various  enti- 
ties in  New  Mexico  that  use  this  par- 
ticular water.  The  State  is  on  the  side 
of  the  non-Indians,  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  be- 
cause we,  the  U.S.  Government,  must 
represent  Indians  in  court.  By  law,  the 
requirement  of  the  special  fiduciary 
obligation  of  the  United  States  is  to 
protect  Indian  property  rights  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  Indian 
tribes  and  bands  and  pueblos  where 
the  treaties  or  the  statutes  or  the  case 
law-  have  established  that  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  shall  later  describe  how  this  body 
of  law  developed:  that  is.  I  will  de- 
.scribe  it  as  best  I  can.  And  I  ask  the  in- 
dulgence and  understanding  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  particularly  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  attorneys,  I 
shall  do  my  very  best  to  cite  the  law  in 
a  very  few  moments, 

I  want  to  repeat  one  thing  that 
seems  to  be  glossed  over.  I  want  to 
repeat  it.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  is 
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representing  the  non-Indian  water 
users  in  this  suit.  And  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
in  representing  the  non-Indian  water 
users,  cannot  take  up  the  obligation 
and  pay  for  the  services  of  these  addi- 
tional attorneys,  whoever  they  happen 
to  be— they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
amendment,  by  the  way— but  whoever 
they  happen  to  be.  There  is  no  fiduci- 
ary obligation  to  the  Pueblos  on  the 
part  of  the  Slate.  It  is  only  the  Feder- 
al Government  that  has  that  trust  re- 
sponsibility, not  the  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  where 
we  have  seven  Indian  reservations,  the 
State  of  Montana  does  represent  the 
non-Indian  water  users  and  protects 
their  rights.  And  of  course  in  my 
State,  as  in  every  State,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment protects  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Above  all,  all  of  us  who  come  from 
Indian  country,  from  the  Western 
States,  seek  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  points  of  conflict  between  Indians 
and  non-Indians.  Some  of  these  con- 
flicts involve  property  rights.  That  is 
e.xactly  the  case  that  is  involved  here, 
a  water  adjudication  suit. 

The  philosophy  of  ownership  of 
water  is  not  part  of  the  older  historic 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Indian  tribes. 
Their  culture  developed  on  the  basis 
that  water  was  to  be  available  to  be 
used  by  those  who  needed  it  and  ac- 
cording to  their  need. 

Western  water  law  doctrine  is  based 
in  general— this  is  almost  a  cliche  but 
a  very  good  one— on  "first  in  time, 
first  in  right."  That,  as  I  understand 
it.  means  that  those  people  who  first 
put  water  to  a  beneficial  use  establish 
a  right,  a  binding  legal  right,  to  the 
continued  use  of  that  amount  of 
water. 

Surely,  conflicts  arise,  particularly 
in  Western  States  where  water  is  often 
not  plentiful.  It  is  on  that  basis  that 
this  lawsuit  has  been  instigated  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  in  order  to  adju- 
dicate the  amounts  of  water  that  the 
tribe  is  entitled  to  and  the  amounts  of 
water  that  others  are  entitled  to. 

It  is  a  long,  drawn-out  suit.  It  is  per- 
haps far  from  ended.  But  what  would 
this  amendment  do?  Would  it  aid  in 
ending  the  suit?  I  doubt  it.  But  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  could  open 
floodgates,  invite  further  litigation, 
prolong  litigation,  and  entice  other 
constituents  of  ours  to  expect  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  and  treat- 
ment for  a  variety  of  lawsuits  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  fishing  and 
hunting  rights,  mineral  rights,  ease- 
ments and  numerous  other  property 
rights.  Rights  that  have  resulted  from 
the  treaties  and  statutes  favoring 
Indian  tribes  or  individual  Indians 
where  the  fiduciary  obligation  of  the 
trust  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  mandatory.  There  are  nu- 
merous statutes  affecting  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  cite  three 
cases  which  appear  to  me  to  clearly 
trace  the  evolvement  of  that  fiduciary 
obligation  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  historic  precedence  and  as  a 
matter  of  logic,  the  evolvement  of  the 
fiduciary  obligation  was  based,  and 
still  is  based,  on  the  greater  strength 
of  the  Government  compared  to  the 
much  weaker  position  of  the  Indians. 

There  are  three  cases  that  I  shall 
trace  that  demonstrate  this  evolve- 
ment of  this  fiduciary  obligation. 

The  first  of  these  three  cases  was  in 
1831  in  Cherokee  against  Georgia, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  first  estab- 
lished that  there  was  a  fiduciary  obli- 
gation, a  trust  responsibility,  involving 
the  Cherokee  Tribe.  That  trust  re- 
sponsibility stemmed  from  the  treaty 
with  the  Cherokees,  The  issue  in  the 
case  involved  changing  the  rights  of 
the  Cherokees  set  forth  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

What  was  being  challenged  in  the 
case  was  a  weakening  or  a  diminution, 
a  watering  down,  of  those  rights  in  the 
treaty. 

The  Justice  Department,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  said  that  those 
rights  could  not  be  abrogated  and  that 
what  was  about  to  happen  would  abro- 
gate those  rights.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  in  favor  of  that  argument  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Cherokees.  and  said 
that  the  treaty  rights  had  to  be  en- 
forced, and  that  what  was  attempted 
to  be  done  would  be  an  abrogation  of  a 
portion  of  those  rights. 

The  Court  also  pointed  out  that 
while  Congress  is  limited,  and  they 
said  so  very  clearly,  in  abrogating  any 
of  those  Cherokee  treaty  rights,  that 
Congress  could  find  circumstances 
that  would  justify  the  abrogation  of 
portions  of  the  treaty  or  the  treaty 
it.self  if  Congress  was  clearly  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  including  the 
good  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

So  in  1831  the  Supreme  Court  found 
in  favor  of  the  Cherokees  and  began, 
by  that  action,  to  interpret  and  estab- 
lish a  clear  fiduciary  obligation  that 
evolved  from  Indian  treaties,  and 
found  that  Congress,  since  the  signing 
of  that  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  had 
not  found  any  circumstances  where, 
for  the  common  good.  Congress  had 
adopted  statutes  to  justify  weakening 
or  abrogation  of  any  of  the  rights  es- 
tablished in  that  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees. 

In  1831  the  country  was  not  that  old. 
It  was  a  very  young,  new  Republic. 
The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was 
not  that  old  either.  What  the  Court 
said  early  in  our  history  was  that  a 
treaty  becomes  law.  and  that  unle.ss 
Congre.ss.  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
common  good  for  Indians  and  non-In- 
dians alike,  should,  be  .statute,  change 
some  of  those  treaty  rights,  those 
treaty  rights  are  the  law. 


In  the  case  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
U.S.  Government,  particularly  Con- 
gress, has  an  even  stronger  fiduciary 
responsibility  than  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  general  responsibility  of 
a  trustee.  That  higher  responsibility 
has  evolved  because  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress itself,  statutes  that  have  been 
passed  since  the  treaties  were  enacted. 
In  interpreting  these  acts  of  Congress 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  in  1942.  in 
Seminole  against  United  States: 

Congress,  through  its  own  action,  has 
charged  itself  with  moral  obligation  of  the 
highest  responsibility  and  trust.  Its  conduct 
as  disclosed  through  the  acts  of  its  repre- 
.sentatives  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians 
should,  therefore,  be  judged  by  the  most  ex- 
acting fiduciary  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clear, 
taking  both  of  the  two  cases  I  have 
cited,  Cherokee  against  Georgia  in 
1831  and  Seminole  against  the  United 
States  in  1942,  that  these  two  cases, 
110  years  apart,  citing  both  the  trea- 
ties and  the  acts  of  Congress,  clearly 
establish  the  demanding  fiduciary  ob- 
ligation that  falls  upon  us. 

You  might  say.  what  happened  150 
years  ago  and  even  41  years  ago  can  be 
changed  by  acts  of  Congress.  If  that 
thought  has  occurred  to  anyone,  let 
me  also  cite  the  last  case  of  the  three 
which  I  mentioned.  This  case  was  a 
Federal  court  ruling  in  1973  concern- 
ing the  Manchester  Band  of  Pomo  In- 
dians against  the  United  States.  The 
court  found  that  in  the  fiduciary  obli- 
gation involving  this  band  of  Indians: 

The  normal  standard  of  care  is  that  of  a 
man  with  ordinary  prudence,  but  if  a  par- 
ticular trustee  has  a  greater  degree  of  skill 
than  a  man  with  ordinary  prudence,  then 
he  must  u.se  that  skill.  While  the  normal  is  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence,  if  a  particular 
tru.stee  has  a  greater  degree  of  skill  he  will 
be  held  liable  for  the  loss  resulting  from  not 
using  such  skill  as  he  has. 

What  it  says  to  us  is  that  we  are  to 
use  all  the  skill  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  at  hand  in  carrying  out 
our  trust  responsibility  and  fiduciary 
obligation  to  the  Indian  tribes.  What 
the  court  found,  then,  in  this  last  of 
the  three  cases  I  cited  was  that  the 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  must  use  the 
highest  degree  of  responsibility  to  ful- 
fill the  fiduciary  obligation  which  the 
United  States  has  to  provide  for  the 
tribes.  The  amendment  before  us 
would  simply  pay  both  sides  of  a  law- 
suit where  the  Ju.stice  Department  is 
defending  the  rights  that  are  based  on 
this  body  of  case  law.  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress  and  treaties.  They  have 
to.  By  this  amendment,  we  are  going 
to  direct  them,  in  carrying  out  iheir 
high  degree  of  responsibility,  that 
they  also  pay  to  defend  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  not  Indian:  in  other 
words,  pay  both  sides  of  a  lawsuit. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  arc  attorneys,  where  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  would  a  trustee  of  an  estate 


be  allowed,  by  law  or  by  any  court  de- 
cision, to  finance  the  other  side  of  the 
litigation  trying  to  get  at  the  trust?  I 
ask  my  colleagues  who  are  attorney.s, 
i.s  there  anything  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  Where  would  a  trustee,  trying  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  trust,  take 
part  of  that  trust  and  finance  the 
other  side  that  was  attempting  to  gain 
part  of  of  the  trust  property'.'  Is  that 
not  such  a  ba.sic  conflict  that  it  is 
never  contemplated  a.s  a  maticr  of 
law— is  it  not  illegal? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  answer  to  that  is,  but  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  an  answer  from  any 
of  my  colleagues,  if  there  is  such  an 
example  that  they  can  cite.  But.  since 
1831,  when  the  Supreme  Court  first 
ruled  that  abrogation  of  a  treaty  with 
an  Indian  tribe  could  be  accomplished 
by  Congre.ss  only  if  it  were  found  by 
Congre.ss  that  such  abrogation  was  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people  including 
the  Indians,  to  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  such  action  by  Congress 
to  diminish  its  fiduciary  obligations. 
Lacking  such  action.  Congress  must 
continue  to  fully  exerci.se  its  trust  re- 
sponsibility on  behalf  of  the  tribe.  In 
fact.  Congress  has  regularly,  annually, 
reaffirmed  its  fiduciary  obligation. 
Every  year,  that  affirmation  is  con- 
tained in  .appropriations  bills  and 
other  acts  of  Congre.ss.  So  we  contin- 
ually renew  it. 

The  merits  of  this  amendment  are 
based  upon  the  need  to  pay  legal  fees 
for  some  law  firms  in  Albuquerque  in 
a  water  rights  lawsuit.  Because  the 
rights  of  those  four  Indian  Pueblos  in 
New  Mexico  are  involved,  this  amend- 
ment is  brought  before  us  on  the  basis 
that  we  can  disregard  this  longstand- 
ing practice  established  by  the  court 
and  upheld  by  every  act  of  Congre.ss 
involving  the  Indian  tribes.  We  never 
acted  in  any  way  to  establi.sh  any  stat- 
ute or  authorization  that  would  cover 
the  circum.stances  involved  in  this 
amendment.  Before  such  a  precedent 
of  breach  of  fiduciary  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Go\*rnment  is  undertaken.  I 
believe  that  we  should  consider  the 
high  standards  of  trust  responsibility 
that  fall  upon  us.  In  the  last  case  I 
cited,  the  1972  Manchester  Band  of 
Pomo  Indians,  that  extra  high  stand- 
ard of  fiduciary  responsibility  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  court. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  apologize  to  my  friend  from  Mon 
tana  but  I  wonder  if.  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  he  would  mind  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin were  perinitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  be  agreed  to. 
There  will  be  no  .speaking  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Would  the  Senator  mind  yielding 
the  floor  to  him  for  that  purpo.se? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  for  that  purpose  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  modify  an 
amendment  that  was  adopted  this 
morning.  I  appreciate  his  allowing  this 
at  this  time. 

AMLNPMENT  NO.   2422 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kasten  amendment  re- 
garding the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN-  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  K.'\stenj 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2422  to 
amendment  2393. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  before  the 
period  add  the  following:  "or  until  adjourn- 
ment of  the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, whichever  is  earlier". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  keeps  the  agreement  I 
made  with  the  floor  manager,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  at 
the  time  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  Es.sentially,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  ban  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  issuing  final  rules  would 
not  extend  beyond  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  if.  in  fact,  there  is  no 
FTC  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  there 
will  be  an  FTC  authorization  bill  and 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
act.  Working  in  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  who  are 
concerned  that  there  might  be  a  pos.si- 
bility  of  delay.  I  am  anxious  and  will- 
ing to  modify  my  amendment  so  that 
the  intent  of  the  agreeinent  I  made 
with  the  floor  manager  is.  in  fact,  ex- 
pressed in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENB.Al'M  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  agreeing 
to  this  amendment  which  clarifies  the 
situation.  I  think  that  amendment  is 
something  we  can  all  live  with.  I  ap- 
preciate his  courtesy  in  handling  this 
in  this  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2422)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vole  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  review  what  this  amendment 
does  in  its  totality. 

What  it  does  is  set  a  precedent 
saying  that  we  need  not  be  zealous 
over  the  trust  responsibility  we  have 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  but 
that  we  in  the  Senate  can  agree  to 
Ignore  it  from  time  to  time  if  we 
happen  to  like  a  certain  proposal. 

The  precedent  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  set  is  that  an 
abrogation  of  rights  for  individual 
bands,  pueblos,  or  tribes  of  Indians 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  floor 
amendment  offered  at  any  time.  As  in 
the  first  court  case  I  cited.  Cherokee 
against  Georgia,  we  might  find  a 
reason  here  in  Congress  to  establish  as 
general  policy  that  it  would  be  for  the 
common  good  of  all  the  people  includ- 
ing the  tribes  for  us  to  adopt  a  proce- 
dure or  type  of  mechanism  whereby 
we  could  accomplish  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish.  We  might 
do  that,  but  we  have  not  done  it.  so  we 
are  still  in  the  status  of  having  to 
uphold  the  special  and  very  important 
and  very  significant  trust  responsibil- 
ity for  the  tribes.  We  cannot  abrogate 
that.  We  cannot  change  it  at  this  lime 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  followed  this  precedent,  those 
Indian  property  rights  that  have 
evolved  from  treaty,  statute,  or  case 
law  could  be  arbitrarily  set  aside  time 
and  lime  again  by  similar  amendment. 
If  we  agree  to  pay  legal  fees  for  these 
law  firms,  others  could  gain  the  sym- 
pathy of  individual  Senators  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  pass  similar 
amendments.  That  is  what  this  action 
leads  to. 

While  the  facts  in  the  lawsuit  in- 
volved in  this  amendment  are  not 
identical  with  the  cases  I  have  cited, 
the  principles  established  by  treaty, 
statute,  and  case  law  are  the  same. 
That  principle  is  not  just  for  this 
amendment  but  for  a  lot  of  others  to 
which  it  could  apply  and  which  could 
well  arise  if  we  adopt  this  and  breach 
that  trust  responsibility. 

That  would  be  chaos.  The  time  to 
halt  chaos  is  before  it  starts.  This 
amendment  is  clearly  an  improper  pro- 
cedure, a  back-door  method  to  have 
the  United  States  pay  for  both  sides  of 
a  lawsuit.  If  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  is  an  invitation  for  numerous 
others  just  like  it. 
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This  anirndment  by  itself,  without 
hearings  and  without  support  from 
this  administration  or  previous  admin- 
istrations, could  contradict  the  treaties 
and  statutes  aftectmg  Indian  tribes  as 
interpreted  by  the  court.  It  falls  flat 
and  should  be  held  in  ill  repute  in  this 
body  as  being  a  private  relief  bill  for 
three  law  firms  representing  some  cli- 
ents in  this  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  against  the  four 
pueblos. 

Surely,  it  is  true  that  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient merit  to  pay  these  three  law 
firms  in  this  particular  lawsuit,  should 
not  there  be  merit  under  many  other 
cases  now  pending? 

There  are  52  of  these  water  cases 
that  are  now  pending  in  various  courts 
and  scores  of  similar  lawsuits  involved 
with  easements,  fishing  rights,  hunt- 
ing rights,  and  boundary  disputes  that 
are  still  pending  in  court.  The  real 
issue  here  is  whether  on  a  floor 
amendment  in  a  very  casual  way  we 
want  to  upset  the  procedures  that 
have  been  followed  and  the  laws  that 
have  evolved  over  more  than  150  years 
establishing  the  trust  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Indian 
tribes.  That  is  the  real  issue. 

While  all  of  us  in  the  West  where 
these  tribes  are  located  and  where 
their  interests  are— and  I  am  speaking 
now  of  property  interests— do  indeed 
want  to  be  fair,  we  base  that  fairness 
on  what  has  evolved  over  the  past  150 
years  in  the  statutes,  treaties,  or  the 
court  cases.  Many  of  us  would  like  to 
see  a  different  arrangement  and  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  expe- 
ditious way  of  handling  of  suits.  We 
would  like  to  really  see  improvement 
in  the  procedures  but  in  the  interim 
we  should  attempt  to  be  fair  and  at- 
tempt during  the  interim  to  uphold 
those  policies  until  we  adopt  better 
policies.  This  amendment  is  simply 
contrary  to  that  whole  procedure.  It 
creates  a  devisiveness  that  we  do  not 
need  between  the  tribes,  the  Indian 
people,  and  Government,  and  non- 
Indian  people. 

I  want  to  return,  Mr.  President,  to  a 
statement  made  by  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
about  the  telegram  that  he  was  refer- 
ring to  that  I  asked  I  be  supplied  a 
copy  of.  He  has  done  so,  and  I  might 
cite  the  feeling  of  the  telegram's 
author  on  this  particular  amendment 
when  it  was  first  offered  on  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill. 

Delfin  Lovato,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  All-Indian  Pueblo  Council,  has 
written  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
suspect  to  all  the  delegation  from  New 
Mexico,  pointing  out  that  the  Pueblo 
Indians  very  vigorously  object  to  the 
approach  that  is  embodied  in  this 
amendment  that  would  pay  attorneys 
representing  the  other  side  in  the  law- 
suit brought  against  these  four  pueb- 
los. 


Delfin  Lovato,  chairman  of  the  All- 
Indian  Pueblo  Council,  who  lives  in  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex.,  says: 

It  was  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
brought  thi.s  legal  action  against  the  four 
Piieblo.s.  and  it  .should  bo  the  States'  respon- 
sibility to  provide  funding  for  the  non- 
Indian  litigants,  and  not  the  United  States 
Congre.ss.  We  further  feel  that  your  involve- 
ment in  this  particular  case  is  untimely  and 
unwarranted  considering  the  fact  that  this 
case  has  been  before  the  courts  for  the  past 
18  years. 

He  points  out  that: 

Efforts  to  obtain  funding  for  the  non- 
indian  litigants  adds  more  fuel  to  the  grow- 
ing animosity  between  Indians  and  non-In- 
dians in  the  Pojoaque  Valley. 

We  intend  to  defend  our  rights  at  all 
costs,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
support  the  Federal  trust  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Indian 
people. 

They  hope  that  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  will  reconsid- 
er their  position. 

The  telegram  that  was  submitted  by 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  was  also  signed  by 
Delfin  Lovato  and  signed  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  All-Indian 
Pueblo  Council  and  says  that: 

We  respect  your  position  in  regard  to  the 
case.  The  Pueblo  leadershp  and  the  entire 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation  have 
always  reserved  the  right  to  disagree  on 
issues,  but  we  have  always  had  respect  for 
each  other.  While  I  fully  recognize  your 
right  to  express  your  own  opinions.  I  must 
remind  you  that  neither  the  National  Tribe 
A-ssociation  or  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Pueblos  can  argue  with  that  either. 

While  they  have  great  respect  for 
our  friend  from  New  Mexico,  they  dis- 
agree on  this  particular  issue. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  my  statement 
today  by  staling  that  Congress  may 
indeed  find,  after  hearings  and  delib- 
eration, that  it  would  be  meritorious 
in  certain  instances,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  provide  legal  assistance 
of  such  quality  as  represented  by  the 
three  law  firms  for  non-Indians  in- 
volved in  cases  where  property  rights 
of  tribes  or  individual  Indians  are  also 
at  issue. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  did  hold  hear- 
ings and  had  deliberations  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  and  if  such  a 
procedure  were  adopted  by  Congress, 
it  would  be  the  policy  henceforth. 
That  action  would  constitute  authori- 
zation for  such  procedure.  If  Congress 
did  so.  that  action  would  constitute  a 
modification  of  the  established  gener- 
al policy  on  how  we  exercise  the  fidu- 
ciary re-sponsibility  placed  on  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
Congress  it.self  making  such  modifica- 
tion. It  would  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
being  for  the  general  good  of  all 
people,  including  the  Indian  people. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  hope  we  can 
have  a  bill  prepared,  which  we  are 
working  on  now  and  which  will  receive 
broad  support  in  tne  Senate  when  it  is 


introduced,  to  deal  with  a  procedure 
for  these  water  adjudication  cases  in 
the  West. 

Until  that  happens,  the  trust  respon- 
sibility prevents  us  from  adopting 
amendments  such  as  this  at  this  time. 
That  trust  responsibility  or  fiduciary 
obligation  covers  all  the  property  that 
evolves  from  the  treaties  and  from  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  where  the 
ownership  resides  in  a  tribe  or  an  indi- 
vidual or.  in  this  case,  the  pueblos. 

Con.sequently.  the  opposing  side  in  a 
lawsuit  brought  against  an  Indian 
tribe  is.  in  fact,  a  suit  brought  against 
the  United  States,  and  if  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  would  be  a  breach 
of  that  obligation. 

The  action  we  are  taking  in  consider- 
ing this  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  cannot  avoid  being  politi- 
cal. I  do  not  u.se  this  term  in  any  way 
to  denigrate  the  motives  of  the  Sena- 
tors presenting  the  amendment.  I  well 
understand  and  respect  their  concern 
for  their  non-Indian  constituents.  But 
the  political  implications,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  certain  to  follow  if  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Hou.se  and  should 
become  law.  would  effectively  and 
with  certainty  create  a  further  divisive 
attitude,  cau.se  friction,  and  cause  fur- 
ther conflicts  between  Indians  and 
non-Indians. 

This  amendment  for  $450,000  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay  these  legal 
fees  for  law  firms  in  Santa  Fc  will  not 
pay  .some  legal-aid  novices.  These  are 
astute  attorneys,  well-recognized  au- 
thorities on  water  rights  and  proper 
rights  in  general.  That  is  to  their 
credit  and  to  the  credit  of  their  clients 
who  hired  them.  Congress  simply 
should  not  take  this  step  to  authorize 
payment  of  those  fees:  because  they 
are  attacking— as  their  clients  have  a 
right  to  expect  them  to  attack— the 
water  rights  of  those  four  pueblos. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
exerci.se  caution  and  prudence  in  the 
vote  that  is  coming  up.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted  by  a  majority  vote,  it 
will  establish  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  undue  and  unnecessary  precedent 
and  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  should  be 
and  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MKLCHER.  Mr,  F^rcsidenl.  I 
have  referred  to  several  telegrams  and 
letters  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, in  opposition,  and  I  merely  want 
to  reiterate  the  names  for  the  Record. 
One  is  from  Delfin  J.  Lovato.  chair- 
man of  the  all-Indian  Pueblo  Cotmcil, 
in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'^ 
Mr  MELCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  like  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think 
there  may  be  enough  Senators  to  do 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  shall  do  so  in  a 
minute.  I  wish  to  read  these  names 
into  the  Record: 

Newton  Lamar,  president.  National 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association;  and 
Joe  G.  Vigil.  Governor  of  the  Tesuque 
Pueblo,  in  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second':*  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate  or  discus- 
sion, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  na.vs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislation  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  New-  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 
kowski).  the  Senator  from  "Vermont 
I  Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 


na 'Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moy.mh.an'  are  neces- 
sarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vole? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  312  Leg.] 
YEAS-53 


Abdnor 

Bontsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bo.schwitz 

Chalee 

Danlorlh 

DeConcini 

Dole 

Domeniri 

Durpnbcrger 

Eaglelon 

Ea.st 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Gra.s.'iley 

Hatch 


Andrews 

Baucu.s 

Biden 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Hatlield 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmato 

Denton 

Dixon 


Hechl  Pryor 

Heflin  Quayle 

Heinz  Randolph 

Helms  Riegle 

Jep.sen  Roth 

Kassebaum  Rudman 

Kasten  Sarbanes 

Kennedy  Sas,ser 

Laxalt  Simpson 

Leahy  Specter 

Levin  Symm.s 

Lugar  Thurmond 

Mathias  Trible 

MaLsunaga  Wallop 

Mitchell  Warner 

Packwood  Weicker 

Percy  Wilson 
Pressler 

NAYS— 16 

Inouye  Proxmire 

Melcher  Slennis 

Metzenbaum  Tsongas 

Nickles  Zorinsky 
Nunn 
Pell 

NOT  VOTING-31 


Dodd 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

John.ston 


Lautenberg 

Long 

MaUingly 

McClure 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Domenici's  amendment  (No. 
2421)  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 

MOVE      TO      reconsider      THE      VOTE      BY 
WHICH   THE   AMENDMENT   WAS   AGREED  TO. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDLXU  UFKiCER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2401.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modified  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  ron.'^ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
waiting  for  the  clerk  to  report  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2401  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Svmms)  is  modified  as  follows: 


On  page  31.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  develop,  pro- 
mote or  implement  any  restrictions  on  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition, except  — 

(ai  those  restrictions  contained  in  any  pro- 
vision of  sections  921  through  928  of  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  5801).  known  as  the  National 
Firearms  Act.  as  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(b)  any  restriction  on  the  ownership,  pos- 
session, use.  or  transfer  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition by  a  person  who— 

( 1 )  is  a  person  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ), 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  922(di  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  unlawful- 
ly in  the  United  States: 

(3)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions:  or 

(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  renounced  his  citizenship:  and 

(c)  any  restriction  or  penalty  relating  to 
the  use  or  carrying  of  a  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion during  and  in  relation  to  any  felonious 
crime  of  violence. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
spond to  requests  from  the  Congress  or 
other  components  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  information  or  advice  concern- 
ing firearm  matters. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment. Some  objection  was  raised  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Mr.  Thurmond,  on 
how  this  amendment  would  affect  the 
movement  in  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  crime  package  and  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill.  Those  differences  were 
resolved  and  this  is  the  modified  ver- 
sion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
go  through  the  entire  litany  of  the 
debate  that  we  had  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  simply  prohibit  the  further  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  restrict  the  owner- 
ship or  pos.session  of  firearms  which  is 
taking  place  today. 

A  hearing  on  this  issue  was  held  on 
May  18  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  think  the  Morton  Grove 
action  is  demon.strative  to  all  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  for  the  citizens  in  this 
country,  it  may  take  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  does  not  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  in 
Stale  and  local  mailers,  but  rather 
emphasizes  the  important  rights  and 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  amendment  has  been  rewritten, 
and  reflects  some  exclusions  thai  Sen- 
ator THURMOND  thought  wcrc  needed. 
Those  exclusions  restrict  the  right  of 
gun  po.ssession  for  felons,  illegal 
aliens,  and  so  forth.  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  request  and  this  proposal 
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has  been  incorporated  into  the  amend 
ment. 

The  dislinRuished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Laxalt.  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  at  least  in 
spirit. 

This  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment,  then  vote,  or  to  work 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  mem- 
bership. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  the 
chairman.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  cares  to  make  any  com- 
ments. I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  intro- 
duced this  as  a  bill  which  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  turn, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  referred  it  to 
the  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee.  That 
is  where  it  is  now. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Laxalt  of 
Nevada.  I  am  sure  can  give  assurances 
that  he  will  proceed  with  hearings  and 
report  this  bill.  We  think  it  will  be  re- 
ported soon  because  we  are  anxious  to 
get  it  before  the  full  committee  and 
get  it  back  to  the  Senate  for  action 
soon 

Mr    liXiril   iddrossed  the  Chair. 

Th<  i'KKrilDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  both  of  whom 
have  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  re- 
solve these  particular  issues. 

This  amendment  is  limited  in  scope, 
but  accomplishes  an  important  objec- 
tive. It  assures  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  appropriate  any 
funds  that  are  used  to  promote,  devel- 
op, or  implement  restrictions  on  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  firearms, 
other  than  those  Federal  restrictions 
already  embodied  in  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  and  the  National  Firearms 
Act.  This  will  insure  that  State  and 
local  governments,  although  free  to 
choose  whatever  firearms  policies  are 
within  their  jurisdictions,  may  not  use 
Federal  funds  to  promote  or  imple- 
ment restrictions  on  possession  or 
ownership  of  firearms. 

This  policy  is  con.sonant  with  the 
second  amendment  which  states  that 
"right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
insures  that  no  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  to  further  policies  that,  at  least 
arguably,  abridge  the  right  of  individ- 
ual citizens  to  lawfully  possess  and  use 
firearms. 

This  amendment  is  also  prudent 
based  on  our  national  experience  with 
State  and  local  restrictions  on  posses- 
sion and  ownership  of  firearms.  Those 


local  jurisdictions  wlucn  have  imple- 
mented such  a  policy  have  experienced 
no  reduction  in  crime.  If  we  are  appro- 
priating Federal  tax  dollars  to  be  used 
for  controlling  crime,  we  should 
commit  those  scarce  resources  to  pro- 
grams proven  to  reduce  crime.  Restric- 
tions on  firearms  possession  can  show 
no  record  of  helping  to  control  crime. 
In  fact,  depriving  individuals  of  fire- 
arms could  produce  the  unfortunate 
result  of  rendering  law-abiding  citizens 
unable  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
families  against  the  rapacious  attacks 
of  violent  criminals. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  gun  control  laws  to  reduce 
crime.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  wake  of  stiff  prohibition  on  gun 
possession,  the  crime  rate  has  skyrock- 
eted. In  fact,  the  rate  of  violent  fire- 
arm crimes  increased  at  a  rate  of  88 
percent  from  1976  to  1981— much 
faster  than  in  other  American  cities  of 
comparable  size.  Washington.  DC 
and  Boston.  Mass..  according  to  1981 
data,  are  America's  most  violent  large 
cities.  Both  have  strict— and  unproduc- 
tive—laws inhibiting  possession  of  fire- 
arms. 

Violent  crime  had  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  FBI  statistics  indicate 
that  across  this  Nation  a  forcible  rape 
occurs  every  26  minutes,  a  robbery 
every  5  minutes,  an  aggravated  assault 
every  3  minutes,  and  a  burglary  every 
28  seconds.  Too  often  today  our  citi- 
zens fear  to  leave  their  homes  after 
dark  because  our  streets  are  not  safe. 
The  tragic  costs  of  crime  and  the  abid- 
ing fear  of  our  citizens  are  not  likely 
to  be  quelled  by  a  Federal  policy  that 
commits  funds  to  programs  that  de- 
prive individuals  of  the  means  of  self- 
defense. 

The  Senate  has  already  generally 
endorsed  the  policy  enunciated  by  this 
amendment.  The  Senate  voted  during 
consideration  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  to  say  that: 

No  government  agency,  including  State  or 
political  .subdivision,  may  Irgalize  ttie  confis- 
cation of  othiTWi.sc  legally  held  and  used 
firearms. 

This  amendment  will  guarantee  that 
Federal  funds  earmarked  for  crime 
control  are  not  used  to  defeat  that 
wise  policy. 

The  amendment  does  not  meddle  in 
State  and  local  affairs.  Tho.se  govern- 
ments may  propose  whatever  policies 
with  regard  to  firearms  they  deem 
wise.  However,  they  may  not  use  Fed- 
eral crime  funds  pursuant  to  this 
amendment  to  promote,  develop,  or 
implement  any  policies  that  restrict 
firearm  ownership  or  possession. 

I  complement  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area  becau.se  there  are  just  mil- 
lions of  people  out  there  who  are 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  w  ho  do  not 
want  to  be  shoved  around  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that    we   sent    the   Supreme   Court    a 


message,  and  everybody  else,  for  that 
matter,  that  our  people  are  not  going 
to  be  shoved  around  on  this  i.ssue. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  accomplishes  that 
end.  I  support  it  and  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  get  it  passed. 

I  also  support  the  bill  referred  to  as 
the  McClure  bill  and  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  assist  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Laxalt.  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  chairman, 
to  report  that  bill  and  see  that  it  has 
its  full  hearing  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a 
bill  that  is  long  overdue  and  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  and  could  really  help 
us  in  our  country  today. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  tell  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I 
personally  favor  his  amendment  and  I 
feel  confident  the  subcommittee  will 
report  this  amendment  as  a  separate 
bill.  When  this  amendment  comes 
before  the  committee.  I  will  favor  it 
there. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  intention  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S.  914.  the  McClure  bill? 
Has  that  bill  made  progre.ss  in  the 
committee'' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  expect  to  put 
it  on  the  agenda  for  the  full  commit- 
tee promptly  and  try  to  get  action  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  it  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  I  would  like  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  under- 
stand the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  worked  long  and  hard.  They 
have  ironed  out  many  other  difficul- 
ties. I  just  wonder  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  other 
suggestions  where  this  legislation 
might  be  appropriate.  I  would  like  to 
bring  this  issue  to  a  vote  in  the  next 
few  days  and  without  having  to  re- 
solve it  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  quickly  as  this 
bill  comes  from  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  report  it  to  the  committee  quickly, 
we  will  put  it  on  the  agenda.  As  quick 
ly  as  it  is  on  the  agenda,  we  are  going 
to  try  to  report  it  out. 

Mr.  IJ^XALT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  pur- 
suing a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  conducting  at  least  one 
of  the  hearings  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  this  is  needed.  I  recognize  his 
sense  of  urgency  in  getting  the  job 
done  because  we  Senators  tend  to  pro- 
crastinate. However.  I  would  implore 
the  Senator  to  .seriously  consider  with- 
drawing his  amendment  on  this  par- 


ticular piece  of  legislation.  If  my  in 
Rtincts  are  correct,  and  I  think  they 
are.  if  we  would  pursue  this  piece  of 
legislation  I  think  we  most  certainly 
are  going  to  get  in\olved  in  an  ex- 
tended discu.ssion  and  that  will  be  m 
terms  of  a  (=rood  old-fashioned  Senate 
filibustir  !  Aould  prefer  that  not  to 
happen.  We  have  literally  put  hun- 
dreds of  hours  into  this  bill  getting  it 


forcement  funds  to  fight  crime.  While 
they  deny  their  citizens  their  basic 
rights. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  and  sup- 
port of  Senator  H.j^tch  and  the  agree- 
ments from  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  others  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.     President,     in     order    for    the 


to  this  point.  We  have  the  very  real     Senate  to  move  forward  with  legisla 


chance  here  within  a  few  short  min- 
utes of  pa.ssing  tliis  bil!  for  the  first 
time  since  1979 

RecoMnizint'  Iio'a  important  this  is  to 
the  Senator.  I  vvould  make  the  same 
a-ssurances  that  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Hatch  have  made  in  con- 
nection with  their  best  efforts  within 
Judiciary  on  our  part.  We  are  all  mem- 
bers on  that  committee.  We  all.  I 
think,  have  fairly  prominent  roles 
there.  We  will  make  every  assurance 
that  we  will  pursue  with  diligence 
processing  that  bill  in  the  subcommit- 
tee structure.  I  have  control  of  that. 
We  will  certainly  take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  can  certainly 
support  the  Senator  there. 

Once  again.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  earnestly 
consider  withdrawing  the  amendment 
from  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  has  just 


tion  this  afternoon  and  not  prolong 
this  debate.  I  ask  to  have  my  amend- 
ment withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  the  commitlee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  and  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  his  consideration.  I 
would  hope  that  before  long  we  have 
his  amendment  tied  to  the  main  bill 
and  that  it  will  be  on  this  very  floor, 
at  which  time  it  is  going  to  receive  our 
enthusiastic  support  and  cooperation. 

Mr,  SYMMS,  1  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I 
know  that  many  Senators  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  this  complex  ap- 
propriations bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  in  light  of 
all  these  efforts,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  allow  this  measure  to  be  transferred 
at  the  11th  hour  into  the  vehicle  for 


communicated  to  me.  and  I  think  it  is  this  year's  Senate  debate  on  gun  con- 

a  rather  good  idea,  the  message  that  if  trol.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has  al- 

it  would  serve  the  Senator's  interests  ready  held  hearings  on  this  issue,  and 

better  procedurally,  we  can  inove  his  that  is  the  appropriate  forum  for  our 

amendment   out  of  my  subcommittee  debate  to  take  place  at  this  time.  So  I 

and  then  lie  it  to  the  mam  McClure  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not  be 

bill  which  is  before  the  full  committee,  pushed  to  a  vote. 

That   would  provide  the  Senator,   we  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 

feel,  with  perhaps  the  most  appropri-  clear  about  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  can 

ate  vehicle  that  we  presently  have  in  imagine  few  greater  intrusions  by  •he 

connection  with  this  particular  amend-  Federal  Government  into  States  rights 


ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  Irom  my  neighboring  State  of 
Nevada.  I  appreciate  tho.se  assurances. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  i.ssue. 


than  this  amendment.  The  community 
of  Morton  Grove.  111.,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance in  1981.  making  it  illegal  for 
residents,  other  than  law  enforcement 
or    military    personnel    and    security 


■luclantly  will  make  the  request  to     guards,  to  possess  handguns.  It  was  a 


withdraw  the  amendment.  However. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  only  say  that 
we  should  recognize  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  First,  in 
spite  of  the  election  process,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  more  and  more  coUectors. 
elections  are  ignored  by  the  bureauc- 
racy which  is  ensconced  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Part  of  the  problem,  of 
course,  is  in  the  Justice  Department 
where  we  have  people  who  somehow 
have  a  bias  in  favor  of  gun  control, 
which  the  American  people,  by  and 
large,  do  not  favor. 

Second,  we  have  an  utter  disregard 
for  the  constitutional  process  for  citi 


local  law  duly  enacted  by  local  offi- 
cials. It  applied  only  to  handguns;  it 
did  not  apply  to  rifles  or  long  guns 
u.sed  by  hunters  and  for  other  legiti- 
mate sporting  purposes.  Nor  did  it 
apply  to  licensed  gun  clubs  and  gun 


The  Morton  Grove  ordinance  was 
challenged  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation in  both  thv  Federal  and  the 
State  courts.  The  Federal  courts  re- 
jected the  challenge  all  the  way  up  to 
and  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  denied  certiorari  earlier  this 
month.  I  understand  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  is  now  consid- 
ering separate  challenge  based  on  the 


zens  who  live   in   places  like  Morton  State  constitution. 

Grove.  111.  There,  citizens  are  denied  Now,  the  National  Rifle  A.s.sociation 

the    right    to    own    a    gun    to    protect  is  trying  to  win  in  the  Senate  what  it 

themselves,  and  yet  the  city  officials  lost  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  NRA  is 

still  expect  to  receive  Federal  law  en-  asking  Congress  to  deny  Federal  funds 


to  communities  like  Morton  Grove 
that  are  attempting  to  control  hand- 
gun crime  in  the  way  they  see  fit. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  I  have  major  differences  on  issues 
of  handgun  control,  including  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  second 
amendment.  But  the  amendment  now 
before  us  goes  far  beyond  gun  control, 
to  the  heart  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  flagrantly 
defies  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
States  rights;  it  has  one  purpose 
only— to  punish  communities  like 
Morton  Grove  by  cutting  off  Federal 
funds  because  of  entirely  legitimate 
actions  they  take  in  exercising  their 
sovereign  responsibility  over  local  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  excerpts  from  a 
news  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  this  issue  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  up- 
holding the  Morton  Grove  ordinance, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  4.  1983] 
Victory  for  the  Right  To  Ban  Arms 

Score  a  major,  good  old-fashioned  blow 
for  freedom— from  handguns— and  for  the 
right  to  ban  arms:  In  rejecting  without  com- 
ment the  legal  challenges  to  a  handgun  or 
dinance  that  was  sought  by  the  people  of 
Morton  Grove.  111.,  the  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday let  stand  federal  court  rulings  up- 
holding Morion  Grove's  restriction  on  gen- 
eral pos.session  of  handguns.  This  means 
that,  in  the  language  of  a  three-judge  panel 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  handguns  is  not  guaranteed 
by  the  Second  Amendment." 

It  is  this  amendment  that  the  National 
Rifle  (read  it.  Handguns  and  Other  Weap- 
onry) Association— along  with  various 
groups  involved  in  the  care  and  feeding  of 
America's  arsenal  of  loose  firearms— has 
always  cited  in  it.s  ringing,  if  not  legally 
sound,  endorsement  of  guns  for  almost 
anyone  anywhere.  But  the  people  in  Morton 
Grove— and  since  then,  in  many  towns, 
cities  and  stales  across  the  land— decided 
that  their  pursuit  of  happiness  included  a 
hope  for  more  protection  of  life  and  limb. 
Morton  Groves  board  of  trustees  agreed, 
concluding  that  "the  public  interest  out- 
weighed the  claimed  personal  interest  of  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  " 

That  public  interest  is  growing,  as  more 
and  more  people  are  realizing  the  insanity 
of  unchecked  handgun  violence  and  the 
dangers  of  believing  that  an  armed  citizenry 
will  ward  off  crime  rather  than  set  off 
chains  of  accidental  deaths  and  fatal  argu- 
ments. 

It  would  be  a  relief  now  if  the  NRA  would 
return  to  what  was  once  its  chief  concern, 
the  legitimate  pursuits  of  rifle-owning 
sportsmen  and  target  shooters,  instead  of 
lobbying  against  grass-roots  efforts  of  towns 
to  protect  themselves.  The  Morton  Grove 
model  does  not  strip  Americans  of  sporting 
pleasures,  nor  does  it  even  include  rifles  or 
shotguns.  At  the  same  time,  police,  military 
and  security  personnel,  as  well  as  gun  collec- 
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tors,  private  investigators  and  private  store 
owners  can  go  about  their  business. 

But  because  the  handgun  threat  to  public 
safety  in  nationwide,  more  and  more  local- 
ities and  understandably  should  be  taking 
the  matter  in  hand  and  standing  up  for 
their  right  to  live  in  safety,  and  to  control  a 
little  more  of  their  destiny.  And  maybe  now 
those  state  and  federal  lawmakers  who  are 
good  at  listening  to  their  constituents— in- 
stead of  to  high-powered  lobbying  based  on 
overblown  and  warped  interpretations  of  pa- 
triotism and  individual  liberties— will  join 
the  quest  for  public  safety. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  October  4, 

19831 

High  Court  Lets  Handgun  Ban  Stand 

( By  Fred  Barbash  > 

The  Supreme  Court  opened  its  1983  term 
yesterday  by  declining  to  review  an  appeals 
court  decision  upholding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  nations  stiff  est  gun-control  law. 
the  ban  by  Morton  Grove.  III.,  on  possession 
of  handguns. 

Although  the  action  creates  no  legal 
precedent,  it  is  a  victory  for  proponents  of 
gun  control  in  a  case  that  has  become  a  na- 
tional symbol  of  the  struggle  over  the  issue. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  to  review  the 
lower-court  holding,  which  rejected  a  long- 
standing claim  by  gun-control  opponents  of 
a  constitutional  right  to  own  a  handgun, 
could  have  cast  at  least  a  temporary  cloud 
over  the  law  as  numerous  other  jurisdictions 
consider  enacting  such  restrictions.     . 

The  village  of  Morton  Grove,  a  suburb 
north  of  Chicago,  attracted  national  atten 
tion  two  years  ago  when  its  trustees,  over 
the  bitter  protests  of  gun  enthusiasl.s.  made 
it  illegal  for  residents  other  than  law  en- 
forcement and  military  personnel  to  po.ssess 
handguns. 

Groups  opposing  gun  control,  including 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  challenged 
the  ordinance  in  state  and  federal  courts. 
The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  make 
a  decision  in  a  challenge  based  on  the  state 
constitution. 

But  yesterday's  action  in  Quilic^  v.  Village 
of  Morton  Grove.  Etc..  ends  the  Morton 
Grove  controversy  in  federal  courts  about 
whether  the  ban  is  prohibited  by  the 
Second  Amendment,  which  says: 

■A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed.  " 

A  panel  of  the  U.S.  7th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  had  ruled.  2  to  1.  that  the  amend 
ment  restricts  the  federal,  not  state  and 
local,  governments.  Unlike  most  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  said  the 
Second  Amendment  has  never  been  applied 
to  the  states. 

That  court  al.so  said  that,  even  if  that 
amendment  did  apply  to  th«»  states,  it  does 
not  protect  any  individual  right  to  bear 
arms  and  covers  only  weapons  necessary  to 
maintain  an  organized  armed  force,  a  state 
militia. 

NRA  attorney  Richard  E.  Gardiner  played 
down  the  significance  of  yesterday  s  action. 
•It's  primarily  an  issue  of  state  constitution- 
al law  which  should  be  re.solved  by  the  state 
[Illinois]  Supreme  Court,  "  he  said. 

•Since  this  is  the  only  ordinance  of  its 
type  in  the  country,  its  not  surprising  the 
court  didn't  take  it  at  this  time.  "  he  .said. 

The  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns 
called  it  "a  day  of  triumph  for  Morton 
Grove,  the  little  town  that  defied  the  might 
of  the  NRA-and  prevailed  .  .  All  that  gun 
lobby  propaganda  about  the    right  to  keep 


and    Dt'sr    lianagim.s     wiincrtii    iiniiti     ihe 
legal  scrutiny  of  the  courts." 

Victor  D.  Quilici,  Robert  Stencl.  et  al.. 
George  L.  Reichert.  and  Robert  E. 
Metler.  PlaintiffsAppeh-ants.  V.  Vil- 
lage OF  Morton  Grove,  et  al..  Defend- 
ants Appellees 

(Nos.  82-1045.  82-1076  and  82-1132) 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Seventh 
circuit.  695  F.  2d  261  (1982).  argued  May  28. 
1982.  decided  Dec.  6.  1982  as  amended  Dec. 
10.  1982.  Rehearing  and  rehearing  en  banc, 
denied  March  2.  1983. 

Handgun  owners  brought  action  again.st 
village,  challenging  constitutionality  of  vil- 
lage gun  control  ordinance.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division.  Bernard 
M.  Decker.  J..  532  F.Supp.  1169.  held  that 
ordinace  was  constitutional,  and  handgun 
owners  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals. 
Bauer.  Circuit  Judge,  held  that:  (1)  district 
court  was  not  required  to  abstain  on 
grounds  that  state  constitutional  provision 
involved  in  case  was  unique  and  that  there- 
fore federal  court  should  not  have  prema- 
turely usurped  state's  prerogative  to  inter- 
pret its  own  Constitution:  (2)  term  arms" 
within  Illinois  constitutional  provision  gov- 
erning right  to  bear  arms  included  handgun; 
(3)  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  in  Illinois 
was  .so  limited  by  police  power  that  ban  on 
handguns  did  not  violate  right;  and  (4)  ordi 
nance  did  not  violate  Second  or  Ninth 
Amendment. 
Affirmed. 

Coffey,  Circuit  Judge,  dissented  and  filed 
opinion. 

Before  Bauer.  Wood,  and  Coffey,  Circuit 
Judges. 

Bauer,  Circuit  Judge:  This  appeal  con- 
cerns the  constitutionality  of  the  Village  of 
Morton  Groves  Ordinance  No.  81  11,' 
which  prohibits  the  possession  of  handguns 
within  the  Village's  borders.  The  district 
court  held  that  the  Ordinance  was  constitu- 
tional. We  affirm. 

I. 
Victor  D  Quilici  initially  challenged  Ordi 
nance  No.  81-11  in  state  court.  Morton 
Grove  removed  the  action  to  federal  court 
where  it  was  consolidated  with  two  similar 
actions,  one  brought  by  George  L.  Reichert 
and  Robert  E.  Metier  (collectively  Reichert) 
and  one  brought  by  Robert  Stengl.  Martin 
Gutenkauf.  Alice  Gutenkauf.  Walter  J.  Dut- 
chak  and  Geoffrey  Lagonia  (collectively 
Stengl  I.  Plaintiffs  alleged  that  Ordinance 
No.  81-11  violated  article  I.  .section  22  of  the 
Illinois  Constitution  and  the  second,  ninth 
and  fourteenth  amendments  of  the  United 
Slates  Constitution.  They  sought  an  order 
declaring  the  Ordinance  unconstitutional 
and  permanently  enjoining  its  enforcement. 
The  parties  filed  cross  motions  for  summary 
judgment.  The  district  court  granted 
Morion  Gover's  motion  for  summary  judg- 
ment and  denied  plaintiffs'  motions  for 
summary  judgment. 

In  its  opinion.  QuUici  v.  Village  of  Morton 
Grove.  532  F.  Supp.  1169  (N.D.Ill.  1981).  the 
district  court  set  forth  several  reasons  for 
upholding  Ihe  handgun  ban's  validity  under 
the  state  and  federal  constitutions.  First,  it 
held  that  the  Ordinance  which  banned  only 
certain  kinds  of  arms  was  a  valid  exerci.se  of 
Morton  Grove's  police  power  and  did  not 
conflict  with  section  22s  conditional  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Second,  relying  on 
Presser  v.  Illinois.  116  U.S.  252,  6  S.Ct.  580. 


Pootnolps  al  end  of  article 


29  L.Ed.  615  (1886).  the  court  concluded 
that  the  second  amendment's  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  bear  arms  has  not  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fourteenth  amendment  and. 
therefore,  is  inapplicable  to  Morton  Grove. 
Finally,  it  stated  that  the  ninth  amendment 
does  not  include  the  right  to  po-ssess  hand- 
guns for  self-defense.  Appellants  contend 
that  the  district  court  incorrectly  construed 
the  relevant  constitutional  provisions,  as- 
signing numerous  errors  based  on  case  law. 
historical  analysis,  common  law  traditions 
and  public  policy  concerns. - 

While  we  recognize  that  this  case  raises 
controversial  issues  which  engender  strong 
emotions,  our  task  is  to  apply  the  law  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
regardless  of  whether  that  Court's  interpre- 
tation comports  with  various  personal  views 
of  what  the  law  should  be.  We  are  also 
aware  that  we  must  resolve  the  controversy 
without  rendering  unnecessary  constitution- 
al   decisions.    Richard    Nison    v.    A.    Ernest 

Fitzgerald.   -   U.S. .   102  S.Ct.   2690.  73 

L.Ed. 2d  349  (1982).  With  these  principles  in 
mind  we  address  appellants'  contentions. 

II. 

We  consider  the  state  constitutional  issue 
first.  The  Illinois  Constitution  provides: 

Subject  only  to  the  police  power,  the  right 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  111.  Const,  art.  I, 
§  22. 

The  parties  agree  that  the  meaning  of  this 
section  is  controlled  by  the  terms  arms  " 
and  police  power  "  but  di.sagree  as  to  the 
scope  of  the.se  terms. 

Relying  on  the  statutory  construction 
principles  that  constitutional  guarantees 
should  be  broadly  construed  and  that  con- 
stitutional provisions  should  prevail  over 
conflicting  statutory  provisions,  appellants 
allege  that  .section  22's  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  prohibits  a 
complete  ban  of  any  one  kind  of  arm.  They 
argue  that  the  constitutional  history  of  sec- 
tion 22  establishes  that  the  term  "arms  "  in- 
cludes those  weapons  commonly  employed 
for  "recreation  or  the  protection  of  person 
and  property.  "  6  Record  of  Proceedings. 
Sixth  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  87 
(Proceedings),  and  contend  that  handguns 
have  consistently  been  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Appellants  concede  that  the  phrase  sub- 
ject to  the  police  power"  does  not  prohibit 
reasonable  regulation  of  arms.  Thus,  they 
admit  that  laws  which  require  the  licensing 
of  guns  or  which  restrict  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons  or  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  minors,  convicted  felons,  and  in- 
compentents  are  valid.  However,  they  main- 
tain that  no  authority  supports  interpreting 
.section  22  to  permit  a  ban  on  the  po.ssession 
of  handguns  merely  becau.se  alternative 
weapons  are  not  also  banned.  They  argue 
that  construing  section  22  in  this  manner 
would  lead  to  the  anomalous  situation  in 
which  one  municipality  completely  bans 
handguns  while  a  neighboring  municipality 
completely  bans  all  arms  but  handguns. 

In  contrast,  Morton  Grove  alleges  that 
"arms'"  is  a  general  term  which  does  not  in- 
clude any  specific  kind  of  weapon.  Relying 
on  section  22"s  language,  which  they  charac- 
terize as  clear  and  explicit.  Morton  Grove 
reads  section  22  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
keep  only  some,  but  not  all.  arms  which  are 
u.sed  for  "recreation  or  the  protection  of 
person  and  property."  It  argues  that  the  Or 
dinance  pa.s.ses  constitutional  muster  be- 
cau.se  standard  rifles  and  shotguns  are  also 
used   for  "recreation  or  the   protection  of 


person   and   property  "   and   Ordinance   No. 
81-11  does  not  ban  these  weapons. 

While  Morton  Grove  does  not  challenge 
appellants'  a.ssertion  that  arms"  includes 
handguns,  we  believe  that  a  discussion  of 
the  kind  of  arms  section  22  protects  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  begin  our  analysis.  Be- 
cause we  disagree  with  Morton  Groves  as- 
sertion that  section  22"s  language  is  clear 
and  explicit,  we  turn  to  the  constitutional 
debates  for  guidance  on  the  proper  con- 
struction of  arms.'  Client  Follou-Up  Co.  v. 
Hvnes.  75  111. 2d  208.  216.  28  111.  Dec.  488.  390 
N  E.2d  847.  850  (1979).  citing  Wolfson  v. 
Avery.  6  111. 2d  78.  126  N.E.2d  701  ( 1955).- 

The  debates  indicate  that  the  category  of 
arms  protected  by  section  22  is  not  limited 
to  military  weapons;  the  framers  also  in- 
tended to  include  those  arms  that  "law-abid- 
ing persons  commonly  employled]""  for 
"recreation  or  the  protection  of  person  and 
property."  6  Proceedings  87  Handguns  are 
undisputedly  the  type  of  arms  commonly 
used  for  "recreation  or  the  protection  of 
person  and  property.  " 

Our  conclusion  that  the  framers  intended 
to  include  handguns  in  the  class  of  protect- 
ed arms  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
cussing the  term  the  Proceedings  reier  to 
People  V.  Brown.  253  Mich.  537  541-42.  235 
N.W.  245.  246-47  (1931)  and  State  v.  Duke. 
42  Tex.  455.  458  ( 1875).  Brown  defines  weap- 
ons as  those  relied  upon.  .  .  for  defense  or 
pleasure."  including  "ordinary  guns"  and 
■revolvers."'  253  Mich,  at  542.  235  N.W.  at 
247.  Duke  states  that  "[tlhe  arms  which 
every  person  is  secured  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  (in  defen.se  of  him.self  or  the  State, 
subject  to  legislative  regulation),  must  be 
such  arms  as  are  commonly  kept.  .  .  .  and 
are  appropriate  for  .  .  .  self  defense,  as  well 
as  such  as  are  proper  for  the  defense  of  the 
State  "  42  Tex.  at  458.  The  delegates'  state- 
ments and  reliance  on  Brown  and  Duke  con- 
vinces us  that  the  term  arms  in  section  22 
includes  handguns. 

Having  determined  that  section  22  in- 
cludes handguns  within  the  class  of  arms 
protected,  we  must  now  determine  the 
extent  to  which  a  municipality  may  exercise 
its  police  power  to  restrict,  or  even  prohibit, 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  the.se  arms.  The 
district  court  concluded  that  section  22  rec- 
ognizes only  a  narrow  individual  right 
which  is  subject  to  substantial  legislative 
control.  It  noted  that  "(tlo  the  extent  that 
one  looks  to  the  convention  debate  for  as- 
sistance in  reconciling  the  conflict  between 
the  right  to  arms  and  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  the  debate  clearly  supports  a 
narrow  construction  of  the  individual 
right  "  Quilici  v.  Village  of  Morton  Grove. 
532  F.Supp.  at  1174.  It  further  noted  that 
while  the  Proceedings  cite  some  cases  hold- 
ing that  the  state's  police  power  should  be 
read  restrictively,  those  cases  were  decided 
under  "distinctly  different  constitutional 
provisions"  and.  thus,  have  little  application 
to  this  case.  Id.  at  1176. 

We  agree  with  the  district  court  that  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  in  Illinois  is  so 
limited  by  the  police  power  that  a  ban  on 
handguns  does  not  violate  that  right.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion  we  find  two  factors 
significant.  First,  section  22's  plain  language 
grants  only  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
not  handguns.  Second,  although  the  fram- 
ers intended  handguns  to  be  one  of  the 
arms  conditionally  protected  under  section 
22.  they  also  envisioned  that  local  govern- 
ments might  exerci.se  their  police  power  to 
restrict,  or  prohibit,  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  handguns.  For  example.  Delegate 
Foster,  speaking  for  the  majority,  ex- 
plained: 


It  could  be  argued  that,  in  theory,  the  leg- 
islature now  [prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
1970  Illinois  Constitution]  has  the  right  to 
ban  all  firearms  in  the  stale  as  far  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  owning  them  is  concerned. 
That  is  the  power  which  we  wanted  to  re- 
strict—an  absolute  ban  on  all  firearms.  3 
Proceedings  1688. 

Delegate  Foster  then  noted  that  section 
22  "would  prevent  a  complete  ban  on  all 
guns,  but  there  could  be  a  ban  on  certain 
categories."  Id.  at  1693.^  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  clearer  evidence  that  section  22  was 
intended  to  permit  a  municipality  to  ban 
handguns  if  it  so  desired. 

Appellants  argue  that  construing  section 
22  to  protect  only  some  unspecified  catego- 
ries of  arms,  thereby  allowing  municipalities 
to  exercise  their  police  power  to  enact  dis- 
similar gun  control  laws,  leads  to  "unten- 
able" and  ■  absurb  "  results.  Quilici  br.  at  14. 
This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Illi- 
nois Constitution  authorizes  local  govern- 
ments to  function  as  home  rule  units  to  "ex- 
ercise any  power  and  perform  any  function 
pertaining  to  its  go\ernmenl  and  affairs  ". 
Illinois  const,  art.  VIII.  §  6(a).  Home  rule 
government ''  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
local  governments  are  in  the  best  position  to 
assess  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  commu- 
nity and.  thus,  can  most  wisely  enact  legisla- 
tion addressing  local  concerns.  Carlson  v. 
Bnceland.  61  111.  App.3d  247.  18  111. Dec.  502. 
377  N.E.2d  1138  (1978).  Illinois  home  rule 
units  ha\e  expansive  powers  to  govern  as 
they  deem  proper.  &ee  generally  Hall  &  Wal- 
lack.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  and 
the  Transfer  of  Powers.  1981  U.IU.L.Rev. 
775.  777-79;  Vitullo  &  Peters,  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  and  the  Municipal  In- 
surance Crisis.  30  DePaul  L.Rev.  325.  326-29 
(1981);  including  the  authority  to  impo.se 
greater  restrictions  on  particular  rights 
than  those  impo.sed  by  the  stale.  See  City  of 
Evanston  v.  Create.  Inc..  85  111. 2d  101.  51 
111. Dec.  688.  421  N.E.2d  196  (1981).  The  only 
limits  on  their  autonomy  are  those  imposed 
bv  the  Illinois  Constitution.  City  of  Carbon- 
dale  ex  rcl.  Ham  v.  Eckert.  76  Ill.App.3d  881. 
32  111. Dec.  377.  395  N.E.2d  607  (1979).  or  by 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  exercising  its 
authority  to  pre-empt  home  rule  in  specific 
instances.  Because  we  have  concluded  that 
the  Illinois  Constitution  permits  a  ban  on 
certain  categories  of  arms,  home  rule  units 
such  as  Morton  Gro\e  may  properly  enact 
different,  even  inconsistent,  arms  restric- 
tions. This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  local  con- 
trol envisioned  by  the  new  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion. 

Appellants  concede  that  municipalities 
may.  under  the  Illinois  Constitution,  exer- 
cise their  police  power  to  enact  regulations 
which  prohibit  "possession  of  items  legisla- 
tively found  to  be  dangerous  .  .  ."".  Quilici 
br.  at  9.  They  draw  a  distinction,  however, 
between  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in 
general  and  the  exerci.se  of  police  power 
with  respect  to  a  constitutionally  protected 
right.  Indeed,  they  vehemently  insist  that  a 
municipality  may  not  exercise  its  police 
power  to  completely  prohibit  a  constitution- 
al guarantee. 

We  agree  that  the  stale  may  not  exercise 
its  police  power  to  violate  a  positive  consti- 
tutional mandate.  People  v.  Warren.  11 
111. 2d  420.  143  N.E.2d  28  (1957).  but  we  reit- 
erate that  section  22  simply  prohibits  an  ab- 
solute ban  on  all  firearms.  Since  Ordinance 
No.  81  11  does  not  prohibit  all  firearms,  it 
does  not  prohibit  a  constitutionally,  protect- 
ed right.  There  is  no  right  under  the  Illinois 
Constitution  to  possess  a  handgun,  nor  does 
the  state  have  an  overriding  state  interest  in 


gun  control  which  requires  it  to  retain  ex- 
clusive control   in  order  to   prevent   home 
rule  units  from  adopting  conflicting  enact- 
ments. See  City  of  Evanston  v.  Create.  Inc.. 
85  111. 2d  101.  51  111. Dec.  688.  421  N.E.2d  196 
(1981).  Accordingly.  Morton  Grove  may  ex- 
ercise its  police  power  to  prohibit  handguns 
even  though  this  prohibition  interferes  with 
an  individual's  liberty  or  property.  People  v. 
Warren.  11  111. 2d  420.  143  N.E.2d  28  (1957). 
The    Illinois    Constitution    establishes    a 
presumption    in   favor   of   municipal    home 
rule.    Carlson   v.    Bnceland.   61    111.   App.Sd 
247.  18  111. Dec.  502.  377  N.E.2d  1138  (19(6). 
Once  a  local  government  identifies  a  prob- 
lem  and   enacts  legislation   to  mitigate   or 
eliminate   it.   that   enactment    is   presumed 
valid  and  may  be  overturned  only  if  it  is  un- 
reasonable,   clearly    arbitrary,    and    has    no 
foundation    in    the    police    power.    Illinois 
Game  fowl  Breeders  Ass'n  v.  Block.  75  111. 2d 
443.  27  Ill.Dec.  465.  389  N.E.2d  529  (1979); 
People   V.    Copeland.    92   Ill.App.3d   475.    47 
Ill.Dec.  860.  415  N.E.2d  1173  ( Isl  Dist.1980). 
Thus,  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  court  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Ordinance 
No.  81-11;  our  task  is  simply  to  determine 
whether  Ordinance  No.  81-irs  restrictions 
are    rationally    related    to   its   stated   goals. 
People  ei  rcl.  Difanis  v.  Barr.  83  111. 2d  191. 
46  Ill.Dec.  678.  414  N.E.2d  731  (1980).  As  the 
district  court  noted,  there  is  at  least  some 
empirical  evidence  that  gun  control  legisla- 
tion may  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and 
accidents   caused   by   handguns.    Quilici   v. 
Village   of  Morton    Grove.    532    F.Supp.    at 
1179.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  thai  Ordinance  No.  81-11  is 
neither  wholly  arbitrary  nor  completely  un- 
supported by  any  set  of  facts.  People  v.  Co- 
peland. 92  Ill.App.3d  475.  47  Ill.Dec.  860.  415 
N.E.2d  1173  (1st  Disl.1980).  Accordingly,  we 
decline    to    consider    plaintiffs'    arguments 
that    Ordinance   No.   81-11    will   not   make 
Morion  Grove  a  safer,  more  peaceful  place. 
We  agree  with  the  district  court  that  Or- 
dinance No.  81-11:  ( 1 )  is  properly  directed  al 
protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  Morton 
Grove   citizens;   (2)   is   a   valid   exercise   of 
Morion  Grove's  police  power;  and  (3)  does 
not  violate  any  of  appellants'  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Illinois  Constitution.' 
III. 
We  next  consider  whether  Ordinance  No. 
81-11  violates  the  second  amendment  to  the 
United    Slates    Constitution.    While    appel- 
lants all  contend  that  Ordinance  No.  81-11 
is    invalid    under    the    second    amendment, 
they  offer  slightly  different  arguments  to 
substantiate  this  contention.  All  argue,  how- 
ever, that  the  second  amendment  applies  to 
state  and   local   governments  and  that   the 
second  amendment   guarantee  of  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  exists,  not  only  to 
assist   in  the  common  defense,  but  also  to 
protect    the    individual.    While    reluctantly 
conceding  that  Presser  v.  Illinois.  116  U.S. 
252.  6  S.Ct.  580.  29  L.Ed.  615  (1886).  held 
that  the  second  amendment  applied  only  to 
action  by  the  federal  government,  they  nev- 
ertheless assert  that  Presser  also  held  that 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  an  at- 
tribute of  national  citizenship  which  is  not 
subject  to  state  restriction.  Reichert  br.  at 
36.   Finally,   apparently   responding  to  the 
district  court's  comments  that     [pllaintiffs 
have   not   suggested   that   the  Morton 
Grove  Ordinance  in  any  way  interferes  with 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
public   security    .  .  .  "    Quilici    v.    Village  of 
Morton  Grove.  532  F.Supp.  at   1169.  Quilici 
and  Reichert  argue  in  this  court  that  the 
Morton  Grove  Ordinance  interferes  with  the 
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ft'dt-ral  governments  ability  lo  maintain 
public  security  by  preventing  individuals 
from  defending  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity from  -external  or  internal  armed 
threats  ■■  Quilici  br.  at  12;  Reichert  br.  at 
37  38.  These  are  the  same  arguments  made 
in  the  district  court.  Accordingly,  we  com- 
ment only  briefly  on  the  points  already 
fully  analyzed  in  that  courts  decision. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  parties  agree  that 
Presser  is  controlling,  but  disagree  as  to 
what  Presser  held.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  appellants  can  assert  that  Presser 
supports  the  theory  that  the  second  amend 
ment  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  a  fun- 
damental right  which  the  state  cannot  regu- 
late when  the  Presser  decision  plainly  states 
that  "ttlhe  Second  Amendment  declares 
that  it  shall  not  be  infringed,  but  this 
means  no  more  than  that  it  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed by  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the 
amendments  that  has  no  other  effect  than 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  National  gov 
ernment  ..."  Presser  v.  Illinois.  116  U.S. 
252.  265.  6  S.  Ct.  580.  584.  29  L.Ed.  615 
(1886).  As  the  district  court  explained  in 
detail,  appellants  claim  that  Presser  sup- 
ports the  proposition  that  the  second 
amendment  guarantee  of  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  is  not  subject  to  stale  restric- 
tion is  based  on  dicta  quoted  out  of  context. 
Quilici  V.  Village  of  Morton  Grove.  532  F. 
Supp  at  1181  82.  This  argument  borders  on 
the  frivolous  and  does  not  warrant,  any  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Apparently  recognizing  the  inherent 
weakness  of  their  reliance  on  Presser,  appel- 
lants urge  three  additional  arguments  to 
buttress  their  claim  that  the  second  amend- 
ment applies  to  the  states.  They  contend 
that:  (1)  Presser  is  no  longer  good  law  be- 
cause later  Supreme  Court  cases  incorporat- 
ing other  amendments  into  the  fourteenth 
amendment  have  effectively  overruled 
Presser.  Reichert  br.  at  52;  <2i  Presser  is  il- 
logical. Quilici  br.  at  12;  and  (3)  the  entire 
Bill  of  Rights  has  been  implicitly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
apply  to  the  states.  Reichert  br.  at  48-52. 

None  of  these  arguments  has  merit.  First, 
appellants  offer  no  authority,  other  than 
their  own  opinions,  to  support  their  argu- 
ments that  Presser  is  no  longer  good  law  or 
would  have  been  decided  differently  today. 
Indeed,  the  fad  that  the  Supreme  Court 
continues  to  cite  Presser.  Mallov  v.  Hogan. 
378  U.S.  1.  4  n.  2.  84  S.Ct.  1489.  1491  n.  2.  12 
L.Ed. 2d  653  (1964).  leads  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Second,  regardless  of  whether 
appellants  agree  with  the  Presser  analysis,  it 
is  the  law  of  the  land  and  we  are  bound  by 
it.  Their  assertion  that  Presser  is  illogical  is 
a  policy  matter  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
address.  Finally,  their  theory  of  implicit  in- 
corporation is  wholly  unsupported.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  specifically  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights 
applies  to  the  states  through  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Adamson  v.  California.  332 
U.S.  46.  67  set.  1672.  91  L.Ed.  1903  (1947). 
overruled  on  other  grounds.  Malloy  v. 
Hogan.  378  U.S.  1.  84  S.Cl.  1489.  12  L.Ed.2d 
653  (1964);  Palko  v.  Connecticut.  302  U.S. 
319.  58  set.  149.  82  L.Ed.  288  (1937);  Tum- 
ning  v.  New  Jersey.  211  U.S.  78.  29  S.Ct.  14. 
53  LEd.  97  (1908). 

Since  we  hold  that  the  second  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  the  states,  we  need  not 
consider  the  scope  of  its  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, however,  and  because  appellants 
devote  a  large  portion  of  their  briefs  to  this 
issue,  we  briefly  commend  on  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  scope  of  the  .second  amend- 
ment. 


liu'  .xtuiul  aiiundnient  provides  that  A 
well  regulated  Militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed."  U.S.  Const  amend.  II.  Constru- 
ing this  language  according  to  its  plain 
meaning,  it  seems  clear  that  the  right  to 
bear  arms  is  inextricably  connected  to  the 
preservation  of  a  militia.  This  is  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted the  second  amendment  in  United 
States  V.  Miller.  307  U.S.  174.  59  S.Ct.  816.  83 
L.Ed.  1206  (1939).  the  only  Supreme  Court 
case  specifically  addressing  that  amend- 
ment's scope.  There  the  Court  held  that  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  extends  only  to 
those  arms  which  are  necessary  to  maintain 
a  well  regulated  militia. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  Miller  holding 
that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  exist 
only  as  it  relates  to  protecting  the  public  se- 
curity, appellants  argue  that  "ttlhe  fact 
that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is 
joined  with  language  expressing  one  of  its 
purposes  in  no  way  permits  a  construction 
which  limits  or  confines  the  exercise  of  that 
right."  Reichert  br  at  35.  They  offer  no  ex- 
planation for  how  they  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  Alternatively,  they  argue  that 
handguns  are  military  weapons."  Stengl's 
br.  at  11-13.  Our  reading  of  Afi/Zcr  convinces 
us  that  it  does  not  support  either  of  ihe.se 
theories.  As  the  Village  correctly  notes,  ap- 
pellants are  essentially  arguing  that  Miller 
was  wrongly  decided  and  should  be  over- 
ruled. Such  arguments  have  no  place  before 
this  court.  Under  the  controlling  authority 
of  Miller  we  conclude  that  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  handguns  is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
second  amendment." 

Because  the  second  amendment  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  Morton  Grove  and  because  pos- 
session of  handguns  by  individuals  is  not 
part  of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Or- 
dinance No.  81  11  does  not  violate  the 
second  amendment. 

IV. 

Finally,  we  consider  whether  Ordinance 
No.  81-11  violates  the  ninth  amendment. 
Appellants  argue  that,  although  the  right  to 
use  commonly-owned  arms  for  self-defense 
is  not  explictly  listed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it 
is  a  fundamental  right  protected  by  the 
ninth  amendment.  Citing  no  authority 
whcih  directly  supports  their  contention, 
they  rely  on  the  debates  in  the  First  Con- 
gress and  the  writings  of  legal  philosophers 
to  establish  that  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  own  and  po.ssess  firearms  for  self-defense 
is  an  absolute  and  inalienable  right  which 
cannot  be  impinged. 

Since  appellants  do  not  cite,  and  our  re- 
search has  not  revealed,  any  Supreme  Court 
case  holding  that  any  specific  right  is  pro 
tected  by  the  ninth  amendment,  appellants' 
argument  has  no  legal  significance.  Appel- 
lants may  believe  the  ninth  amendment 
should  be  read  to  recognize  an  unwritten, 
fundamental,  individual  right  to  own  or  pos- 
se.ss  firearms;  the  fact  remains  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  embraced  this 
theory.'" 

V 

Reasonable  people  may  differ  about  the 
wi.sdom  of  Ordinance  No.  81-11.  History 
may  prove  that  the  Ordinance  cannot  effec- 
tively promote  peace  and  security  for 
Morton  Grove's  citizens.  Such  issues,  howev- 
er, are  not  before  the  court.  We  simply  hold 
the  Ordinance  No.  81  11  is  a  proper  exerci.se 
of  Morton  Grove's  police  power  and  does 
not  violate  art.  I.  §  22  of  the  Illinois  Consti- 
tution or  the  .second,  ninth,  or  fourteenth 


amendments  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  is  Affirmed. 

Coffey.  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting:  The  con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
spective states  define  and  delineate  the 
powers  of  our  various  governmental  units. 
As  a  fundamental  principle,  if  a  governing 
body  (federal,  state  or  local)  should  at  any 
time  overstep  its  limits  the  judiciary  must 
act  as  a  constitutional  check.  This  was  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as 
evidenced  by  their  dividing  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government  into 
three  separate  and  distinct  branches.  Specif- 
ically, if  a  legislative  body  enacts  a  law  ex- 
ceeding the  constitutional  limits  of  its  au- 
thority, it  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  an  independent  judiciary  to  declare  it 
void. 

With  this  principle  in  mind  and  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  political  and  social 
implications  of  this  case.  1  am  compelled  to 
dissent  from  my  brethren  today.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Village  of  Morton  Grove 
has  improperly  legislated  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate parameters  of  its  authority. 

I  base  my  conclusion  upon  three  grounds. 
First.  Morton  Grove  Ordinance  No.  81-11  is 
an  impermissible  attempt  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  Village  to  address  an  i.ssue 
which  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
through  their  elected  representatives  have 
deemed  to  be  a  matter  properly  resolved  by 
state  action.  The  states  longstanding  and 
comprehensive  regulation  and  prohibition 
of  handgun  possession  preempts  local  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Second,  and  clo.sely  re- 
lated to  the  first.  1  believe  that  the  Ordi- 
nance is  invalid  under  the  home  rule  provi- 
sions of  the  Illinois  Constitution  in  that  the 
regulation  of  handgun  possession  is  a 
matter  of  statewide  rather  than  local  con- 
cern and  the  Morton  Grove  Ordinance  con- 
tradicts state  law  regarding  the  possession 
of  handguns.  Third,  I  believe  that  Morton 
Grove  Ordinance  No.  81-11.  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law.  impermissibly  interferes 
with  individual  privacy  rights.  I  join  others 
who  throughout  history  have  recognized 
that  an  individual  in  this  country  has  a  pro- 
tected right,  within  the  confines  of  the 
criminal  law.  to  guard  his  or  her  home  or 
place  of  business  from  unlawful  intrusions. 
In  my  view,  today's  majority  decision  marks 
a  new  nadir  for  the  fundamental  principle 
that  "a  mans  home  is  his  castle."  It  has 
been  .said  that  the  greatest  threat  to  our  lib- 
erty is  from  well-meaning,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible governmental  encroachments 
upon  our  personal  freedom.  Today's  deci- 
sion sanctions  an  intrusion  on  our  basic 
rights  as  citizens  which  would  no  doubt  be 
alarming  and  odious  to  our  founding  fa- 
thers. For  the  above-cited  reasons,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  herein.  I  re- 
spectfully dissent  from  the  opinion  of  this 
court. 

I. 

The  Village  of  Morton  Groves  Ordinance 
No.  81-11  is  invalid  as  the  law  is  an  improp- 
er attempt  by  the  locality  to  address  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  deemed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  to  be  exclusively  a  matter  of 
state  concern  and  control.  The  state  legisla- 
•iire,  through  extensive  and  long-standing 
regulation,  has  preempted  the  subject  of 
handgun  possession. 

Although  most  frequently  addressed  in 
the  context  of  federal  versus  state  enact- 
ments, the  doctrine  of  preemption  has  been 
recognized  as  also  being  applicable  to  situa- 
tions involving  duplicate  areas  of  state  and 


local  legislation.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  that  the  existence  of  long- 
standing and  extensive  state  regulation  of  a 
certain  subject  matter  evidences  an  implied 
intent  to  preempt  that  field  to  the  exclusion 
of  local  municipalities.  In  Ampersand,  Inc. 
v  Fuilcy.  61  III. 2d  537.  338  N.E.2d  15  (1975). 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  acknowledged 
and  approved  the  following  examples  con- 
tained in  the  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Sixth  Illinois  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion: 

"Home  Rule  County  adopts  an  ordinance 
providing  for  limits  upon  rates  of  interest 
that  may  be  charged  on  mortgage  and  other 
loans  to  residents  of  the  county.  This  ordi- 
nance is  not  valid.  The  interest -control  ordi- 
nance is  not  included  in  the  home-rule 
powers  granted  by  [section  6(a)]  because  of 
the  extensive  federal  and  state  regulation  of 
credit  institutions.' 


•Home  Rule  City  adopts  an  ordinance  lim- 
iting the  rates  that  may  be  charged  by  the 
telephone  company  for  local  calls.  Long- 
standing state  regulation  of  utility  rates 
precludes  this  subject  from  being  considered 
a  matter  pertaining  to  homerule  govern- 
ment and  affairs.  ■■  Id.  338N.E.2dat  17  (em- 
phasis added). 

The  Illinois  Appellate  Court  has  also  rec- 
ognized that  "Where  the  legislature  has 
adopted  a  scheme  for  regulation  of  a  given 
subject,  local  legislative  control  over  such 
phases  of  the  subject  as  are  covered  by  state 
regulation  ceases.  "  Hutchcraft  Van  Sen:  v. 
City  of  Urbana.  Etc..  104  III.App.3d  817.  60 
Ill.Dec.  532,  536,  433  N.E.2d,  329.  333 
(1982)."  The  Hutchcraft  court  held  that 
"the  legislature  has  preempted  the  subject 
of  freedom  from  unlawful  discrimination." 
Id.  60  Ill.Dec.  at  537.  433  N.E.2d  at  334.  In  so 
deciding,  the  court  emphasized  that  it 
"would  be  hard-put  to  envision  a  more  com- 
prehensive statutory  scheme  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Illinois  Human  Rights  Act.  " 
Id.  Similarly,  the  subject  of  the  prohibition 
of  handgun  po.ssession  has  been  impliedly 
preempted  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  be- 
cau.se  one  would  be  "hard-put  to  envision  a 
more  comprehensive  statutory  scheme  than 
that"'  set  forth  in  the  state  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  handgun  possession. 

The  Illinois  Legislature,  when  enacting 
and  amending  chapter  38.  set  forth  an  ex- 
tensive scheme,  applying  to  all  person  in  Il- 
linois, regulating  who  may  possess  firearms, 
when  and  where  they  may  po.ssess  firearms 
and  the  types  of  firearms  they  may  possess. 
Po.ssession  of  a  handgun  or  other  firearm  by 
a  minor,  felon,  drug  addict  or  mentally  ill  or 
retarded  person  is  forbidden  by  Illinois  Stat- 
ute. Ill.Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38,  §  24-3.1.'^  Chapter 
38.  §24-l(a)(10)  of  the  Illinois  statutes  al- 
ready prohibits  pos.se.ssion  of  a  handgun  by 
a  person  on  a  public  street,  alley  or  public 
lands"  and  the  carrying  of  a  concealed 
handgun  under  certain  circumstances  is  pro- 
scribed by  III.Rcv.Stat.  ch.  38,  §24-(a)(4)," 
Additionally,  it  is  a  violation  of  state  law  to 
possess  a  firearm  in  an  establishment  li- 
censed to  sell  liquor,  wine  or  beer.'^"  More- 
over, the  legislature  has  banned  the  posses- 
sion of  specific  types  of  firearms  (i.e..  ma- 
chine guns  and  sawed-off  shotguns)  in  all 
circumstances  by  has  refrained  from  enact- 
ing such  a  categorical  prohibition  of  hand- 
gun possession."' 

As  recognized  by  the  majority,  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  issue  of  firearm  pos- 
session at  Illinois"  Sixth  Constitutional  Con 
vention.  It  is  clear  from  a  review  of  the 
transcript  of  the  debates  that  it  was  the 
state's  police  power  vis-a-vis  firearm  po.s.ses- 


sion  which  was  the  subject  of  debate.  It  was 
noted  that  Article  I.  section  22  of  the  1970 
Illinois  Constitution  allows  the  state  legisla- 
ture considerable  discretion  in  the  regula- 
tion and  prohibition  of  firearm  use  and  pos- 
session. It  is  pursuant  to  this  authority  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  enacted  and  enforces 
the  extensive  provisions  of  chapter  38. 
Where  the  legislature  after  due  deliberation 
has  seen  fit  to  outlaw  the  possession  of 
handguns  it  has  done  so.  The  statutes  dis- 
cussed above  constitute  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
tures comprehensive  promulgation  of  man- 
dates concerning  the  issue  of  gun  possession 
which:  ( 1  >  prohibits  minors,  felons,  drug  ad- 
dicts and  mentally  ill  and  retarded  persons 
from  possessing  any  firearms;  (2)  pro.scribes 
firearm  possession  on  public  .streets  and 
alleys  and  in  public  places;  <3)  forbids  the 
carrying  of  a  concealed  weapon  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  (4)  prohibits  possession 
of  a  firearm  in  a  place  licensed  to  sell  alco- 
holic beverages;  (5)  prohibits  without  exclu- 
sion the  possession  on  a  machine  gun  or  a 
sawed-off  shotgun:  and  (6)  expressly  author- 
izes possession  of  a  handgun  within  the  con- 
fines of  ones  home  or  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  locality  such  as  Morton  Grove  may  ad- 
dress a  matter  of  public  concern,  such  as 
handgun  prohibition,  only  if  the  Illinois 
Legislature  has  not  revealed,  either  express- 
ly or  by  implication,  an  intention  to  occupy 
the  field  to  the  exclusion  of  all  local  legisla- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  fire- 
arm possession  has  been  so  extensively  and 
comprehensively  addressed  •"  the  Illinois 
Statutes  as  to  impliedly  indicate  a  positive 
legislative  intent  to  exclusively  occupy  the 
field.  Therefore.  Illinois  municipalities  are 
precluded  from  enacting  provisions  prohib- 
iting handgun  possession. 

Further  support  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Illinois  Legislature  intended  to  peremp- 
torily address  the  issue  of  the  prohibition  of 
handguns  and  firearms  is  found  when  com- 
paring 111.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38.  §  24  (addressed 
above)  with  III.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38  S  83.  Sec- 
tion 24.  known  as  the  "Deadly  Weapons 
Act."  sets  forth  the  qualifications  for  the 
law"ful  ownership  and  pos.session  of  firearms 
while  section  83  directs  owners  of  firearms 
to  obtain  "Firearm  Owners  Identification 
Cards'  i.ssued  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement.  Section  83  contains  a 
proviso  authorizing  municipalities  to  impose 
greater  restrictions  or  limitations  on  fire- 
arm registration  and  possession  than  those 
imposed   by   the   legislature   under   section 

83.'" 

Pursuant  to  section  83.  a  municipality  can 
enact  an  ordinance  reasonably  restricting  or 
confining  the  use  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms. A  municipality  can  also  require  regis- 
tration of  firearm  ownership.  What  the  leg- 
islature has  authorized  is  limited  regulation 
of  firearm  possession  by  local  units  of  gover- 
ment  but  not  prohibition.  Section  83  does 
not  allow  a  municipality  such  as  Morion 
Grove  to  categorically  prohibit  handgun 
possession.  To  limit  or  restrict  involves  a  cir- 
cumscription which  falls  far  short  of  an  ab- 
solute prohibition. 

"The  words  prohibit'  and  restrict'  are  not 
synonymous.  They  are  not  alike  in  their 
meaning  in  their  ordinary  use  .  .  .  To  re- 
strict is  to  restrain  within  bounds;  to  limit; 
to  confine  and  does  not  mean  to  destroy  or 
prohibit.'  "  Forest  Land  Co.  v.  Black.  216 
S.C.  255,  57  S.E.  2d  420,  424  (1950). 

If  the  intention  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
had  been  to  authorize  local  prohibition  of 
handgun  possession,  such  intention  would 
have  been  clearly  expressed  as  was  the  au- 


thorization of  local  regulation  through  re- 
striction and  limitation.  As  "trlegulation  is 
inconsistent  with  prohibition  or  exclusion;'" 
the  proviso  to  section  83  does  not  minimize 
the  implied  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
exclusively  address  the  issue  of  handgun 
possession  under  section  24.  See  Chicago 
Motor  Coach  Co.  v.  City  of  Chicago.  337  III. 
200.  169  N.E.  22.  25  (1929). 

The  Illinois  Legislature,  by  enacting  and 
amending  the  extensive  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 38,  has  prohibited  certain  individuals 
from  possessing  firearms,  forbidden  posses- 
sion of  specific  types  of  firearms  and  pro- 
scribed the  possession  of  firearms  in  certain 
places.  Despite  the  Illinois  Legislatures  re- 
fusal to  prohibit  handgun  possession. 
Morton  Grove  has  been  fit  to  disregard  the 
legislative  intent  and  has  enacted  a  categori- 
cal ban  on  the  possession  of  handguns,  with 
limited  exceptions.  In  light  of  long-standing 
and  extensive  state  control  of  firearm  own- 
ership and  possession.  Morton  Grove  Ordi- 
nance No.  81-11  impermissibly  addresses  a 
subject  matter  designated  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  state  legislature. 


The  powers  of  Illinois  home  rule  units  are 
not  without  limitation.  The  Illinois  Consti- 
tution pfovides  that  a  home  rule  unit,  .such 
as  Morton  Grove,  may  "exercise  any  power 
and  perform  any  function  pertaining  to  its 
government  and  affairs.  .  "  III.  Const.  Art. 
VII.  i!6(a).  However,  any  exercise  of  home 
rule  power  by  a  municipality  must  be  con- 
current "  with  state  legislation  in  the  area. 
111.  Const.  Art.  VII.  §6(i).  Morton  Grove's 
Ordinance  No  81-11  is  invalid  under  the  Il- 
linois Constitution  because  the  matter  of 
handgun  prohibition  is  not  one  solely  per- 
taining to  local  government  or  local  affairs 
and  furthermore,  the  ordinance  is  repug- 
nant to  and  is  not  concurrent  with  related 
slate  legislation. 

Although  the  powers  of  home  rule  units 
are  to  be  liberally  construed.  Illinois  courts 
have  invalidated  ordinances  which  affected 
persons  and  governmental  bodies  outside 
the  home  rule  unit.  See  Landry  v.  Smith.  66 
Ill.App.3d  616.  23  Ill.Dec.  636,  639,  384 
N.E.2d  430,  433  (1978i.  Such  a  limitation  on 
home  rule  authority  was  recognized  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ampersand 
decision  noted  above. 

ITlhe  question  is  not  whether  the  "per- 
taining to  •  •  *'  language  should  limit  the 
home  rule  grant,  but  rather  how  extensive 
the  limitation  should  be. 

"The  local  government  committee,  ex- 
plaining the  intended  extent  of  this  limita- 
tion, staled  in  its  report  to  the  constitution- 
al convention  "it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
powers  of  home  rule  units  relate  to  their 
own  problems,  not  to  those  of  the  state  or  the 
nation."  Ampersand.  338  N.E.2d  at  17  (em- 
phasis added  I. 

In  its  City  of  Des  Plames  v.  Chicago  & 
N.W.  Ry.  Co..  65  I11.2d  1.  2  Ill.Dec.  266.  357 
N.E.2d  433  (1976)  decision,  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  .struck  down  a  municipal  noise 
pollution  ordinance  holding  that  it  was  leg- 
islation in  an  area  which  did  not  pertain  to 
the  government  and  affairs  of  the  home 
rule  unit.  The  City  of  Des  Plaines  court 
noted  that  although  "noi.se  pollution  may 
initiallv  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  local  con- 
cern, an  analysis  of  the  problem  reveals  that 
noise  pollution  is  a  matter  requiring  region- 
al if  not  statewide,  standards  and  controls." 
Id  2  Ill.Dec.  at  266.  357  N.E.2d  at  433.  Of 
particular  import  to  the  City  of  Des  Plames 
court  was    "the  question  of  noise  emission 
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froti)  trains  in  transit  which  may  pass 
throuKh  numerous  municipalities  en  route 
to  their  destination.'  Id.  2  111. Dec.  at  268. 
357  N.E.2d  at  435. 

Practical  considerations  regarding  the 
Morton  Grove  Ordinance  show  why  hand- 
gun possession  is  properly  a  matter  of  state- 
wide concern.  Like  the  ordinance  invalidat- 
ed in  City  of  Des  Platnes.  the  Morton  Grove 
Ordinance  applies  not  only  to  residents  of 
the  Village,  but  also  is  applicable  to  non- 
residents traveling  through  the  Village.'" 
The  Ordinance  is  obviously  designed  to  pro- 
hibit, with  limited  exceptions,  possession  of 
all  handguns  in  Morton  Grove  whether  by 
residents,  non-residents,  travelers,  etc. 

Under  the  Morton  Grove  Ordinance,  a 
handgun  owner  must  either  lake  a  circui- 
tous route  around  the  Village  of  Morton 
Grove  or  make  arrangements  to  surrender 
his  handgun  to  the  police  upon  entering  the 
Village  and  reacquire  possession  when  he 
leaves."  Not  only  does  this  infringe  upon 
the  citizen's  right  to  travel  and.  arguably, 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce  but  it 
lends  credence  to  the  distinct  possibility 
that  gun  control  in  Illinois  will  be  no  more 
than  a  crazy  quilt  of  conflicting  and  unen- 
forceable home  rule  ordinances.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  important  to  remember  that  "a 
concomitant  effect  of  this  unenforceability 
is  an  erosive  disrespect  for  the  law  which 
should  not  be  tolerated."  "'  Experience  has 
taught  mankind  that  a  retention  of  unen- 
forceable laws  which  are  regularly  violated 
breeds  contempt  for  the  law  in  general.  Citi- 
zens must  not  be  permitted  to  pick  and 
choose  which  laws  they  wish  to  obey. 

The  majority  opinion  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  subject  of  handgun  possession 
poses  problems  that  transcend  municipal 
boundaries  and  is  thus  not  a  local  affair 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion. The  majority  flatly  and  cavalierly 
states  that  Illinois  has  no  overriding  state 
interest  in  gun  control  which  requires  it  to 
retain  exclusive  control  in  order  to  prevent 
home  rule  units  from  adopting  conflicting 
enactments.  "  To  support  this  proposition, 
the  majority  relies  without  discussion  on 
City  of  Eianston  v.  Create.  Inc..  85  111. 2d 
10".  51  111. Dec.  688.  421  N.E.2d  196  ( 1981 ). 

The  Create  decision,  however,  is  inappro- 
priate to  the  instant  case.  In  Create,  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  held  that  an  Evanston 
landlord-tenant  ordinance  was  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  Evanston  s  home  rule  powers  granted 
by  the  Illinois  Constitution.  Landlord- 
tenant  ordinances  are.  by  their  very  nature, 
matters  of  local  concern  since,  like  zoning 
ordinances,  they  apply  exclusively  to  local 
residents  and  landowners.  Such  ordinances 
are  enacted  to  be  specifically  suited  to  the 
unique  needs  of  a  locality's  residents.  The 
local  governing  body  involved  is  keenly  and 
uniquely  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity it  serves.  The  landlord-tenant  ordi- 
nance in  Create  had  no  impact  on  tempo- 
rary or  transitory  visitors  to  Evanston.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Morton  Grove  handgun 
ordinance  has  a  far  broader  scope  in  that  it 
effects  not  only  Morton  Grove  residents  but 
also  those  citizens  who  merely  pass  through 
the  Village. 

That  the  prohibition  of  handgun  posses- 
sion is  properly  a  matter  of  state  concern 
can  be  further  illustrated  as  follows:  consid- 
er the  political  and  administrative  difficul- 
ties which  would  arise  if  Home-Rule  Unit  A 
were  to  pass  an  ordinance  banning  the  pos- 
session of  all  handguns  and  Home-Rule  Unit 
B  were  to  pass  an  ordinance  making  hand- 
gun po.ssession  mandatory.  What  is  out- 
lawed in  one  municipality  becomes  manda- 


tory in  another.  The  Illinois  Legislature 
never  intended  to  permit  the  possibility  of  a 
hodgepodge  of  conflicting  home  rule  enact- 
ments when  it  adopted  111. Rev. Stat.  ch.  38 
to  address  the  statewide  issue  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  handgun  ownership. 

An  analogy  between  the  subject  of  gun 
control  and  the  field  of  children's  health 
care  further  highlights  the  propriety  of 
statewide  uniformity  and  enforcement.  Due 
to  difficulties  in  enforcement  and  the  need 
for  statewide  uniformity,  many  states  have 
passed  legislation  requiring  the  immuniza- 
tion of  school  age  children  against  conta- 
gious diseases.  .Sec.  e.g..  111. Rev. Stat.  ch. 
HI'!.  55  22.11  and  22.12.  If  local  authorities 
were  allowed  to  pass  conflicting  ordinances 
regarding  the  vaccination  of  school  age  chil- 
dren, the  enforcement  of  these  ordinances 
in  multi-municipal  school  districts  would  be 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impo.ssible. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  has  not  enacted  a 
categorical  prohibition  of  handgun  posses- 
sion, even  though  it  was  the  view  of  the 
framers  of  the  Illinois  Constitution  that 
firearm  posssession  was  a  matter  of  statewide 
concern  and  that  the  state  legislature  had 
the  power  to  ban  handgun  possession,  if  it 
so  desired.  In  the  debates  at  the  Sixth  Illi- 
nois Constitutional  Convention  which 
adopted  the  present  Illinois  Constitution. 
Delegate  Foster,  speaking  for  the  majority 
explained; 

We  feel  that  .  .  .  the  state  would  have 
the  right  to  prohibit  some  classes  of  fire- 
arms, such  as  war  weapons,  handguns,  or 
some  other  category. 

•  *  •  «  * 

(lit  is  the  position  of  the  majority  that 
under  the  police  power  of  the  state,  the  leg- 
islature would  have  the  authority,  for  exam- 
ple, to  forbid  all  handguns  .  .  .  land)  it  is 
still  the  position  of  the  majority  that  short 
of  an  absolute  and  complete  ban  on  the  pos- 
session of  all  firearms,  this  provision  would 
leave  the  legislature  free  to  regulate  the  use 
of  firearms  in  Illinois."  3  Proceedings  of 
Sixth  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  at 
1688.  1818  and  1718. 

Delegate  Foster's  comments  demonstrate 
that  it  was  recognized  by  the  Convention 
that  firearm  posse.ssion  is  a  matter  of  stale 
concern.  Despite  the  clear  meaning  of  Fos- 
ter's words,  the  majority  in  the  instant  case 
concludes,  based  on  the  Delegate's  remarks, 
that  the  framers  of  the  Illinois  Constitution 
"envisioned  that  local  governments  might 
exerci.se  their  police  power  to  restrict,  or 
prohibit,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
(emphasis  added).  The  fallacy  of  the  major- 
ity's logic  is  obvious;  Delegate  Foster  said 
that  the  State  would  have  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit .  .  .  handguns"  and  "that  under  the 
police  power  of  the  stale,  the  legislature 
would  have  the  authority;  for  example,  to 
forbid  all  handguns.  .  .  "  (emphasis  added*. 
In  fact,  Foster's  remarks  directly  contradict, 
rather  than  support,  the  majority's  conclu- 
sion that  a  local  municipality  such  as 
Morton  Grove  may  prohibit  handgun  pos- 
session, clearly.  Foster's  \iew  was  that  hand- 
gun possession  was  a  matter  of  statewide 
concern  best  addressed  by  state  legislation. 

The  Morton  Grove  Ordinance  prohibiting 
handgun  po.sse.ssion  is  invalid  because  it 
does  not  act  concurrently  with  the  Illinois 
Legislature's  extensive  regulation  of  firearm 
registration  and  po.sse.ssion.  Black's  Law 
Dictionary  defines  "concurrent  "  as  "united 
in  agreement."  Black's  Law  Dictionary  263 
(5th  Ed.  1979).  Morton  Grove's  prohibition 
of  handgun  pos.session  is  not  "united  in 
agreement  "  with  the  state  statutory  scheme 
but  is  fundamentally  at  odds  with  the  ex- 


tensive state  regulation  of  handgun  posses- 
sion. The  state  legislation  is  regulatory 
while  Morton  Grove's  enactment  is  prohibi- 
tory. 

The  state  legislature  and  the  Morton 
Grove  Ordinance  approach  the  subject  of 
gun  control  from  opposite  directions.  The 
legislature  started  from  the  point  that  all 
persons  may  possess  handguns  and  then 
proceeded  to  regulate  and  restrict  specific 
types  of  guns,  rather  than  banning  hand- 
guns and  then  authorizing  certain  persons 
or  classes  to  po.sses  them.  This  reveals  an 
implied  intent  to  extend  to  all  citizens  a 
privilege  to  possess  handguns  except  where, 
by  operation  of  Stale  law.  that  privilege  is 
circum.scribed  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  good.  Morton  Grove,  in  contrast, 
takes  the  opposite  approach  by  prohibiting 
all  handguns  and  then  grants  permussion  to 
possess  handguns  to  limited  classes  of  per- 
sons: Thus,  the  Morton  Grove  Ordinance  is 
invalid  as  it  is  fundamentally  at  odds  with 
the  legislature's  will  to  allow  Illinois  citizens 
to  po.ssess  handguiis.  except  in  very  limited 
circumstances,  because  "the  test  of  concur- 
rent authority  ...  is  the  ab.sence  of  conflict 
with  the  legislative  will.  Maryland  &  D.C. 
Rifle  &  Pistol  Ass'n..  Inc.  v.  Washington.  42 
F.2d  123.  130(D.C.Cir  1971). 

The  second  reason  Morton  Grove's  Ordi- 
nance does  not  operate  concurrently  with 
state  law  is  even  more  significant.  The  ordi- 
nance is  invalid  to  the  extend  that  it  prohib- 
its what  is  expressly  permitted  by  state  stat- 
ute. "To  be  sure,  a  municipal  regulation 
cannot  permit  an  act  which  the  statute  for- 
bids, or  forbid  an  act  which  the  statute  per- 
mits." Id. 

A  number  of  sections  of  chapter  38  of  the 
Illinois  Statutes  contain  exceptions  to  the 
general  provisions  which  ban  the  possession 
of  handguns  under  certain  circumstances. 
Of  particular  significance  are  those  statuto- 
ry .sections  which  expressly  allow  for  the 
posse.ssion  of  handguns  by  individuals  when 
in  their  homes,  in  their  fixed  places  of  buis- 
ne.ss  or  upon  their  land.-'  The  Illinois  Legis- 
lature has  expressly  authorized  the  citizens 
of  Illinois  to  carry  handguns  while  present 
in  certain  locations.  Such  authorization  is 
directly  nullified  by  Morton  Grove  Ordi- 
nance No.  8111. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  for  the 
registration  of  firearms  was  attacked  in 
Broun  v.  City  of  Chicago.  42  III.  2d  501.  250 
N.E.2d  129  (1969).  Although  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  noted  that  the  legislature  had 
not  preempted  the  registration  aspect  of  the 
subject  of  gun  control,  the  court  did  note 
that  the  ordinance  would  be  struck  down  if 
it  contradicted  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
The  registration  ordinance  was  upheld  be- 
cause there  was  'no  inconsistency  or  repug- 
nancy" between  it  and  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  firearm  ownership  registration. 
Id.  at  250  N.E.2d  129.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  repugnancy  of  Morton  Grove  Ordi- 
nance No.  81  11  as  it  directly  contradicts  an 
authorization  recited  in  the  stale  statutes. 
Additionally,  the  ordinance  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  regulatory  .scheme  as  prohibi- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  regulation.  I  would 
find  no  problem  with  Morton  Grove  requir- 
ing handgun  registration  similar  to  that  in- 
volved in  Brown.  Registration  and  prohibi- 
tion, by  their  very  nature,  seek  to  achieve 
different  goals.  Regulation  through  regis- 
tration allows  pos.session  subject  to  reasona- 
ble limits  while  prohibition  mandates  an 
outright  ban  on  po.s.se.ssion. 

As  Morton  Grove  has  impermissibly  acted 
under  its  home  rule  powers  vis-a-vis  Ordi- 
nance No.  81  11.  it  is  the  obligation  of  this 


court  to  strike  down  the  municipal  enact- 
ment. Clearly,  the  creation  of  a  uniform 
regulatory  scheme  concerning  the  posses- 
sion of  handguns  is  a  matter  of  statewide,  or 
even  federal  concern,  which  should  not  be 
disrupted  by  permitting  this  type  of  contra- 
dictory local  action. 

III. 
I  find  today's  decision  particularly  dis- 
turbing as  it  sanctions  governmental  action 
which  1  feel  impermissibly  interferes  with 
basic  human  freedoms.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  expressing  my  con- 
cern with  the  erosion  of  these  rights. 

The  majority  cavalierly  dismisses  the  ar- 
gument that  the  right  to  possess  commonly 
owned  arms  for  self-defen.se  and  the  protec- 
tion of  loved  ones  is  a  fundamental  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Justice  Car- 
dozo  in  Palko  v.  Connecticut.  302  U.S.  319. 
325.  58  set.  149,  151,  82  L.Ed.  288  (1937), 
defined  fundamental  rights  as  those  rights 
"implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered  liberty.' 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  fundamental 
to  the  concept  of  ordered  liberty  "  than  the 
basic  right  of  an  individual,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  criminal  law.  to  protect  his 
home  and  family  from  unlawful  and  danger- 
ous intrusions. 

Article  I,  section  22  of  the  Illinois  Consti- 
tution provides  that  subject  to  the  "police 
power,  "  the  right  of  an  individual  to  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  noted  the  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  to  outline  the  param- 
eters of  a  states  legitimate  police  power.  In 
Berman  v.  Parker.  348  U.S.  26,  75  S.CT.  98, 
99  L.Ed.  27  ( 1954).  addressing  the  concept  of 
"police  power,  "  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
that  "an  attempt  to  define  its  reach  or  trace 
its  outer  limits  is  fruitless,  for  each  case 
must  turn  on  its  own  facts.  "  Id.  at  33,  75 
set  at  102.  The  term  is  neither  "abstractly 
nor  historically  capable  of  complete  defini- 
tion." Id.  In  enacting  Ordinance  No.  81-11. 
Morton  Grove  has  gone  beyond  the  "outer 
limits"  of  its  legitimate  police  powers. 

In Sign    Works  v.  Physical  Culture 

Training  School.  249  111.  436.  94  N.E.  920 
(1911).  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  determine  when  constitutional 
limits  have  been  exceeded  in  the  enactment 
of  police  power  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  an  unreasonable  invasion  of  private 
rights.  "  Id.  94  N.E.  at  922. 

"Necessarily  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  legislation  cannot  constitutionally  go 
in  depriving  individuals  of  their  natural 
rights  and  liberties.  To  determine  where  the 
rights  of  the  individual  end  and  those  of  the 
public  begin  is  a  question  which  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  court.  "  Id.  94  N.E.  at  927. 

In  todays  decision  this  court  has  refused 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  natural  right  of  an 
individual,  within  the  confines  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  to  protect  his  home  and  family 
from  unlawful  and  dangerous  intrusions.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Morion  Grove  Ordinance 
No.  81  11  impermissibly  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  Illinois  citizens  to  guard  their  per- 
sonal security,  subject  to  the  limits  of  the 
criminal  law.  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
court  to  so  declare. 

The  court  today  has  also  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  impact  of  Morton 
Grove  Ordinance  No.  81-11  on  personal  pri- 
vacy rights.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  right 
to  one's  privacy  is  afforded  constitutional 
protection.  The  United  Stales  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  recognized  a  right  to 
privacv  implicit  in  the  federal  constitution 
and  Article  I.  section  6.  of  the  Illinois  Con- 


stitution expressly  establishes  a  right  to  pri- 
vacy. The  Illinois  provision  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  members  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  as  creating  a  direct  right  to 
freedom  from  invasions  of  privacy  by  gov- 
ernment or  public  officials.  See  Stein  v. 
Howlett.  52  111. 2d  570.  289  N.E.2d  409.  411. 
appeal  dismissed.  412  U.S.  925.  93  S.Ct. 
2750,  37  L.Ed. 2d  152  (1973). 

The  Morion  Grove  Ordinance,  by  prohib- 
iting the  possession  of  a  handgun  within  the 
confines  of  the  home,  violates  both  the  fun- 
damental right  to  privacy  and  the  funda- 
mental right  to  defend  the  home  against  un- 
lawful intrusion  within  the  parameters  of 
the  criminal  law.  There  is  no  area  of  human 
activity  more  protected  by  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy than  the  right  to  be  free  from  unneces- 
sary government  intrusion  in  the  confines 
of  the  home. 

The  unique  importance  of  the  home  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  our  constitutional  jurisprudence. 
Among  the  enumerated  rights  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  the  Third  Amendment's  prohibi- 
tion of  quartering  of  troops  in  a  private 
house  in  peace-time  and  the  right  of  citizens 
to  be  "secure  in  their  .  .  houses  . 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
"  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. As  early  as  1886.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  recognized  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  protects  against  all  governmen- 
tal invasions  "of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home  and  the  privacies  of  life.  "  Boyd  v. 
United  States.  116  U.S.  616.  630.  6  S.Ct.  524. 
532.  29  L.Ed.  746  (1886).  The  First  Amend- 
ment had  been  held  to  encompass  the  right 
to  "privacy  and  freedom  of  association  in 
the  home  "  Moreno  i.  United  States  Dep't  of 
AgncuUure.  345  F.  Supp.  310.  314  (D.D.C. 
1972).  af.fd.  413  U.S.  528.  93  S.Ct.  2821.  37 
L.Ed. 2d  782  (1973). 

In  Stanley  i-  Georgia.  394  U.S.  557.  89 
S.Ct.  1243.  22  L.Ed.2d  542  (1969).  the  Su- 
preme Court  overturned  a  state  conviction 
for  possession  of  obscene  material,  holding 
"that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments prohibit  making  the  private  posses- 
sion of  obscene  material  a  crime."  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  previously  held  that  ob- 
scenity is  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, but  in  Stanley  the  Court  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  commercial  distribution  of 
obscene  matter  and  the  private  po.ssession 
of  such  materials  in  the  home  and  held  the 
Georgia  statute  unconstitutional  because  it 
prohibited  the  pos.session  of  such  materials 
in  he  home.  The  Court  recited: 

"For  also  fundamental  is  the  right  to  be 
free,  except  in  very  limited  circumstances, 
from  unwanted  governmental  intrusion  into 
one's  privacy.  '  Id.  at  564.  89  S.Ct.  at  1247.-^  = 
The  Court  has  made  it  clear  that  its  Stan- 
ley decision  was  not  based  on  the  idea  that 
obscene  matter  is  itself  protected  under  the 
right  of  privacy.  Rather,  the  focus  in  Stan- 
ley was  on  the  fact  that  the  activity  prohib- 
ited by  the  Georgia  statute  occurred  in  the 
privacv  of  the  home.  In  United  States  v. 
Reidei.  402  L.Ed2d  813  (1971).  the  Court  re- 
jected the  argument  that  commercial  distri- 
bution of  pornography  is  constitutionally 
protected  and  held  that  the  "focus  "  of  Stan- 
ley was  on  freedom  of  minds  and  thought 
and  on  the  privacy  of  one's  home.  "  Subse- 
quently, the  Court  in  United  States  v.  Orito. 
413  U.S.  139.  142.  93  S.Ct.  2674.  2677.  37 
L.Ed.2d  513  (1973)  stated  "the  Constitution 
extends  special  safeguards  to  the  privacy  of 
the  home  "  and  there  exists  a  "myriad  "  of 
activities  which  may  be  prohibited  in  public 
but  which  may  be  prohibited  in  public  but 
which  may  be  lawfully  conducted  within  the 
privacy  and  confines  of  the  home. 


Most  importantly,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Paris  Adult  Theatre  I  v.  Slaton.  U.S.  49.  66. 
93  set.  2628.  2639.  37  L.Ed. 2d  446  (1973). 
held  that  Stanley  was  decided  "on  the 
narrow  basis  of  the  privacy  of  the  home' 
w hich  was  hardly  more  than  a  reaffirmation 
that  a  man  home  is  his  castle.'  "(emphasis 
added). 

Privacy  in  the  home  is  a  fundamental 
right  under  both  the  federal  and  Illinios 
Constitutions.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  a  person  may  do  anything  at 
anytime  as  long  as  the  activity  takes  place 
within  a  person's  home.  Instead,  the  right 
to  privacy  is  limited  in  two  important  re- 
spects. First,  the  Supreme  Court  strictly 
limited  its  Stanley  holding  to  possession  for 
purely  private,  noncommercial  use  in  the 
home.  Second,  as  noted  in  Stanley,  the  right 
to  privacy  must  yield  when  it  seriously 
interferes  with  the  public  welfare.  The  gov- 
ernment bears  a  heavy  burden  when  at- 
tempting to  justify  an  expansion,  as  in  gun 
control,  of  the  "limited  circumstances"  in 
which  intrusion  into  the  privacy  of  a  home 
is  permitted. 

Morton  Grove  has  not  met  that  heavy 
burden.  Without  question,  the  slate  may. 
should  and  has  placed  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  the  possession  of  handguns  outside 
one's  home  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
However.  Morton  Grove's  prohibition  of 
handgun  possession  w  ilhin  the  confines  of  a 
person's  own  home  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  welfare 
and  thus  violates  the  fundamental  right  to 
privacy. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  rights  an  American  citizen  has; 
the  right  to  privacy  sets  America  apart  from 
totalitarian  stales  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  stale  prevail  over  individual  rights.  A 
fundamental  part  of  our  concept  of  ordered 
liberty  is  the  right  to  protect  one's  home 
and  family  against  dangerous  intrusions 
subject  to  the  criminal  law.  Morion  Grove, 
acting  like  the  omniscient  and  paternalistic 
"Big  Brother'  in  George  Orwell's  novel. 
"1984".  cannot,  in  the  name  of  public  wel- 
fare, dictate  to  its  residents  that  they  may 
not  possess  a  handgun  in  the  privacy  of 
their  home.  To  so  prohibit  the  possession  of 
handguns  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  pre- 
vents a  person  from  protecting  his  home 
and  family,  endangers  law-abiding  citizens 
and  renders  meaningless  the  Supreme 
Court's  leaching  that  "a  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  " 

IV 

In  summary.  I  believe  a  truly  independent 
judiciary  must  exercise  its  powers  with  dis- 
cretion and  reservation,  giving  due  defer- 
ence to  the  other  branches  of  government. 
Our  judicial  responsibility,  however,  obli- 
gates us  10  declare  an  act  by  another  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  be  void  if  we  believe  the 
enacted  law  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
Morton  Grove  Ordinance  as  enacted  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  I 
must  respectfully  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  this  court. 


FOOTNOTES 

■■  Ordinance  No.  81-11.  in  pertinent  part,  provides: 

AN  ORDINANCE  REGULATING  THE  POSSES- 
SION OF  FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  DANGER- 
OUS WEAPONS 

Wherea.-;.  il  has  been  determined  that  in  order  to 
promote  and  protect  the  health  and  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  public  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
possession  of  firearms  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons, and  ., 

Whereas,  the  Corporate  Authorities  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Morton  Grove  have  found  and  determined 
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that  the  easy  and  convenient  availability  of  certain 
types  of  firearms  and  weapons  have  increased  the 
potentiality  of  firearm  related  deaths  and  injuries, 
and 

Whereas,  handguns  play  a  major  role  in  the  com- 
mission of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and  armed 
robbery,  and  accidental  injury  and  death. 

Now.  THEREroRE.  Be  It  Ordained  By  The  Presi- 
dent And  Board  Or  Trustees  Or  The  Village  Or 
Morton  Grove.  Cook  County.  Illinois.  As  Fol- 
lows: 

Section  1  The  Corporate  Authorities  do  hereby 
incorporate  the  foregoing  Whereas  clauses  into  the 
Ordinance,  thereby  making  the  findings  as  herein- 
above set  forth 

Section  2:  That  Chapter  132  of  the  Code  of  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Village  of  Morton  Grove  be  and  Is 
hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
section. 

"Sec/ion  132  102.  Weapons  Control 

lAi  Definitions. 

Firearm  Firearm"  means  any  device,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  which  is  designed  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectile or  projectiles  by  the  action  of  an  explosion, 
expansion  of  gas  or  escape  of  gas:  excluding  howev- 
er 

(1)  Any  pneumatic  gun.  spring  gun  of  B-B  gun 
which  expels  a  .single  globular  projectile  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  inches  m  diameter. 

(2)  Any  device  used  exclusively  for  signalling  or 
safety  and  required  or  recommended  by  the  Uniled 
States  Coast  Guard  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

(3)  Any  device  used  exclusively  for  the  firing  of 
stud  cartridges,  explosive  rivets  or  similar  Industrial 
ammunition. 

(41  An  antique  firearm  (other  than  a  machine 
gun)  which,  although  designed  as  a  weapon,  the 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois finds  by  reason  of  the  date  of  its  manufac 
lure,  value,  design  and  other  characteristics  is  pri 
marily  a  collectors  item  and  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
as  a  weapon 

(5)  Model  rockets  designed  to  propel  a  model  ve 
hide  in  a  vertical  direction 

Handgun:  Any  firearm  which  (a)  is  designed  or 
redesigned  or  made  or  remade,  and  intended  to  be 
fired  while  held  in  one  hand  or  (bi  having  a  barrel 
of  le.ss  than  10  inches  in  length  or  (c>  a  firearm  of  a 
size  which  may  be  concealed  upon  the  person. 

Person:  Any  individual,  corporation,  company,  as 
socialion.  firm,  partnership,  club,  society  or  Joint 
stock  company. 

Handgun  Dealer  Any  person  engaged  in  the  busi 
ness  of  <ai  selling  or  renting  handguns  at  wholesale 
or  retail  ibi  manufacture  of  handguns  (o  repairing 
handguns  or  making  or  firing  special  barrels  or  trig- 
ger mechanisms  to  handguns 

Licensed  Firearm  Collector:  Any  person  licensed 
as  a  collector  by  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  under  and  by  virtue  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Section  923 

Licensed  Gun  Club:  A  club  or  organization,  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  practicing  shooting  at  tar- 
gets, licensed  by  the  Village  of  Morton  Grove  under 
Section  90.20  of  the  Code  of  Ordinances  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Morton  Grove. 

IBI  Possession 

No  person  shall  possess,  in  the  Village  of  Morton 
Grove  Ihe  following: 

( 1 1  Any  bludgeon,  black  jack,  slug  shot,  .sand  club, 
sand  bag.  metal  knuckles  or  any  knife,  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  switchblade  knife,  which  has  a 
blade  that  opens  automatically  by  hand  pressure 
applied  to  a  button,  .spring,  or  other  device  in  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  or 

i2>  Any  weapon  from  which  8  or  more  shots  or 
bullets  may  be  discharged  by  a  single  function  of 
the  firing  device,  any  shotgun  having  one  or  more 
barrels  less  than  18  inches  In  length,  sometimes 
called  a  sawed  off  shotgun  or  any  weapon  made 
from  a  shotgun,  whether  by  alteration,  moditica 
tion  or  otherwise,  if  such  weapon,  as  modified  or  al 
tered  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26  inches. 
or  a  barrel  length  of  le.ss  than  18  inches  or  any 
bomb.  lx)mb  shell,  grenade.  iMtlle  or  other  contain 
er  containing  an  explosive  substance  of  over  one- 
quarter  ounce  for  like  purposes,  such  as.  but  nol 
limiled  to  black  powder  bomtks  and  molotov  cock- 
tails or  artillery  projectiles;  or 

(3)  Any  handgun,  unless  the  same  has  been  ren- 
dered permanently  inoperative. 

iCi  Subsection  B'H  shall  not  apply  to  or  a/fect 
any  peace  oj/icer. 

ID/  Subsection  BI2I  shall  not  apply  to  or  a/fect 
the  /ollowtng: 


( 1 1  Peace  officers; 

(2)  Wardens,  superintendenls  and  keepers  of  pris- 
ons, penitentiaries,  jails  and  other  institutions  for 
the  detention  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  an 
offense; 

(3)  Members  of  the  Armed  Services  or  Reserve 
Forces  of  Ihe  United  Stales  or  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties;  and 

(4)  Transportation  of  machine  guns  to  those  per- 
sons authorized  under  Subparagraphs  <  li  and  (2)  of 
this  sub.section  to  pos.se.ss  machine  guns,  if  Ihe  ma- 
chine guns  are  broken  down  in  a  nonfunctioning 
state  or  not  immediately  accessible 

'E/  Subsection  Bi3>  does  not  apply  to  or  a/fect  the 
/olloicing: 

( 1 1  Peace  officers  or  any  person  summoned  by 
any  peace  officer  to  assist  in  making  arrests  or  pre- 
serving the  peace  while  he  is  actually  engaged  in  as- 
sisting such  officer  and  if  such  handgun  was  provid- 
ed by  the  peace  officer. 

(21  Wardens,  superintendents  and  keepers  of  pris- 
ons, penllenliaries.  jails  and  other  inslllulions  for 
the  detention  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  an 
offense; 

(31  Members  of  the  Armed  Services  or  Reserve 
Forces  of  Ihe  United  Stales  or  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  or  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

(41  Special  Agents  employed  by  a  railroad  or  a 
public  utility  to  perform  police  functions,  guards  of 
armored  car  companies;  watchmen  and  security 
guards  actually  and  regularly  employed  in  the  com 
mercial  or  industrial  operation  for  the  protection  of 
persons  employed  and  private  property  related  to 
such  commercial  or  industrial  operation; 

(51  Agents  and  investigators  of  the  Illinois  U-gis 
lative  Investigating  Commission  authorized  by  the 
commission  to  carry  such  weapons; 

(8)  Licensed  gun  collectors; 

(7)  Licensed  gun  clubs  provided  the  gun  club  has 
premi.ses  from  which  it  operates  and  maintains  pos- 
.session  and  control  of  handguns  u,sed  by  its  mem 
bers.  and  has  procedures  and  facilities  for  keeping 
such  handguns  in  a  safe  place,  under  the  control  of 
tiw  clubs  chief  officer,  al  all  times  when  they  are 
nol  being  u.sed  for  target  shooting  or  other  sporting 
or  recreational  piirpo.ses  at  the  premises  of  the  gun 
club;  and  gun  club  members  while  such  members 
are  using  their  handguns  al  ihe  gun  club  premises. 

(8)  A  po.ssession  of  an  antique  firearm. 

(9)  Transportation  of  handguns  to  Ihase  persons 
authorized  under  Subparagraphs  I  through  8  of 
this  sub.section  to  posse.ss  handguns,  if  the  hand- 
guns are  broken  down  in  a  non  functioning  state  or 
not  Immediately  accessible 

(10)  Transportation  of  handguns  by  persons  from 
a  licensed  gun  club  to  another  licensed  gun  club  or 
transportation  from  a  licensed  gun  club  to  a  gun 
club  outside  the  limits  of  Morton  Grove;  provided 
however  that  the  tran.sporlalion  is  tor  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  competitue  target  shooting  or  for 
the  purpose  of  permanently  keeping  said  handgun 
at  such  new  gun  club;  and  provided  further  that  at 
all  times  during  such  transportation  said  handgun 
shall  have  trigger  locks  securely  fastened  to  the 
handgun 

'  Three  amici  briefs  were  al.so  filed,  by  Ihe  Illinois 
Stale  Rifle  A.s.soriation.  Ihe  Handgun  Control.  Inc.. 
and  the  Stales  of  Arizona.  Connecticut.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Louisiana.  Mi.ssoun.  Montana.  Nevada. 
North  Carolina.  Oregon  and  Wyoming  collectively 
We  have  considered  the  arguments  rai.sed  in  these 
briefs  and  find  that,  for  the  most  part.  I  hey  rai.se 
Ihe  same  arguments  as  tho.se  rai.sed  by  the  parties 

However.  Ihe  stales  amici  curiae  brief  rai.ses  one 
Lssue  not  raised  by  the  parlies  or  addressed  by  Ihe 
district  court.  The  slates  argue  I  hat  the  district 
court  should  have  abstained  because  the  federal 
court  may  not  construe  a  stale  con.stitutional  provi- 
sion when  the  state  court  has  nol  yet  had  the  op- 
portunity to  con.slrue  that  provision  Amici  Curiae 
br  al  8.  The  states  admit  Ihal  abstention  is  not  re 
quired  when  the  slate  constitutional  provision  par- 
allels Ihe  federal  constitutional  provision.  However, 
relying  on  Railroad  Comm'n  v.  Pullman  Co..  312 
US  496,  61  SCI  643.  85  L.Ed  971  11941).  they 
assert  that  Ihe  state  constitutional  provi.sion  in- 
volved in  this  case  Is  unique,  and  thus,  the  federal 
court  should  not  have  prematurely  usurped  the 
states  prerogative  to  interpret  its  own  consltution 

We  disagree.  Since  abstention  is  nol  mandatory, 
the  federal  court  must  determine  whether  abslen 
tion  Is  appropriate  in  a  particular  case  lA  Moore's 
Federal  Practice  5  0  203111  al  2105  (1977)  Federal 
courts  have  been  reluctant  to  abstain  when  funda 


mental  rights  such  as  voting,  racial  equality  or 
rights  of  expression  are  involved  Id  at  2111  12.  We 
consider  the  issue  of  gun  control  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  every  citizen  and.  for  this  reason,  do  not 
believe  that  abstention  is  any  more  appropriate  in 
this  case  than  in  cases  where  fundamental  rights 
are  involved  Moreover,  the  purpo.se  of  the  absten- 
tion doctrine  Is  to  minimi/^  the  conflict  between 
Ihe  federal  and  slate  systems  Railroad  Comm'n  v. 
Pullman  Co..  312  US.  496.  61  SCI  643  85  L.M  971 
(1941)  There  Is  no  conflict  here,  for  Morton  Grove 
voluntarily  removed  this  case  to  federal  court  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Ihal  the  abstention  dcx-lrine  has 
no  relevance. 

'In  construing  section  22.  the  district  court  also 
relied  heavily  on  the  constitutional  debates  Appel- 
lants challenge  this  reliance,  arguing  thai  constitu- 
tional ambiguille.s  are  best  re.solved  by  the  voters' 
understanding  at  Ihe  time  of  the  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed consltitutlon  Appellants  contend  that  the 
voters'  understanding  should  be  gleaned  from;  (I) 
Ihe  Official  Explanation  published  prior  to  the 
ralification  \ote;  (2)  newspaper  articles  discussing 
the  propo.sed  .section  22.  and  (3i  the  meaning  which 
the  voters  were  liki'ly  to  have  attributed  to  the 
term  police  power.  Since  the  district  court  thor- 
oughly anal.vzed.  and  properly  rejected,  this  theory 
of  statutory  construction.  Qmlici  t:  Village  o/ 
Morton  Groie.  532  F  Supp.  al  1174-75.  we  need  not 
repeal  that  analysis  here 

■  Reichert  cities  Client  Follow  Up  Co.  i  Hvnrs.  75 
111  2d  208.  28  111. Dec  488.  390  N.E  2d  847  (1979)  to 
.support  his  as.sertion  that  the  disiricl  court  errone- 
ously relied  on  the  const  it  utiuual  convention  de- 
bales  to  construe  .section  22  He  contends  that 
Client  Follow  Vp  holds  Ihal  constitutional  conven- 
tion debates  are  useful  only  when  tho.se  debates 
demonstrate  a  consensus  among  Ihe  delegates  Rei- 
chert correctly  states  the  Client  Follow  Up  holding, 
but  ignores  the  fad  thai  the  Proceedings  indicate  a 
majority  consj-nsus  among  the  delegates  as  to  the 
meaning  of  .section  22.  Sec.  e.g..  3  Proceedings  171 1. 
1717  19.  1818. 

The  Proceedings  are  replete  with  other  stale 
ments  supporting  our  holding.  See.  for  example. 
Delegate  Poster's  statement  that  we  feel  that 
under  tsection   221      .      Ihe   state   would   have 

Ihe  right  to  prohibit  some  classes  of  firearms,  such 
as  war  weapons,  handguns,  or  some  other  catego 
ry  3  Proceedings  1818.  S<>e  al.so  his  statement  im 
mediately  prior  to  Ihe  vole  on  the  proposed  .section 
22  that:  lilt  is  the  position  of  the  majority  that 
under  the  police  power  of  Ihe  slale.  the  legislature 
would  have  the  authority,  for  example,  to  forbid  all 
handguns  landl   it  is  still  the  position  of  Ihe 

majority  that  short  of  an  ab.solule  and  complete 
ban  on  the  po.ssession  of  all  firearms,  this  provision 
would  leave  Ihe  legislature  free  to  regulate  the  use 
of  firearms  In  Illinois  "  3  Proceedings  1718. 

'  III.  Const.  Art   VII.  ;  6(a)  provides: 

A  County  which  has  a  chief  executive  officer 
elected  by  the  county  and  any  municipality  which 
has  a  population  of  more  than  25.000  are  home  rule 
units.  Other  municipalities  may  elect  by  referen- 
dum to  become  home  rule  units.  Except  as  limited 
by  this  Section,  a  home  rule  unit  may  exercise  any 
power  and  perform  any  function  pertaining  to  Us 
government  and  affairs  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  power  to  regulate  lor  the  prolection  of  the 
public  health,  safely,  morals  and  welfare;  to  license; 
to  tax  and  to  incur  debt. 

The  parties  do  nol  dispute  the  fact  that  Morton 
Grove  is  a  home  rule  unit  and  the  court  notes  that, 
in  1980.  Morton  Grove  passed  a  referendum  main- 
laming  its  home  rule  status  pursuant  to  111.  Const. 
Art    VII.  J  6(a). 

We  note  that  Kalodimos  v.  Village  o/  Morton 
Grove.  81  Ch.  6424  slip  op.  (Cook  County.  III.  Jan. 
29.  1982)  in  which  Reichert  was  one  of  several 
plaint  if  fs.  IS  con.sistent  with  our  analysis  here 

"Appellants  devote  a  portion  of  their  briefs  to 
historical  analysis  of  the  development  of  English 
common  law  and  the  debate  surrounding  the  adop- 
tion of  Ihe  second  and  fourteenth  amendments. 
This  analysis  has  no  relevance  on  the  resolution  of 
the  controversy  before  us.  Accordingly,  we  decline 
lo  comment  on  il.  other  than  to  note  that  we  do 
not  consider  individually  owned  handguns  lo  be 
military  weapons. 

"  A  similar  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  nu- 
merous other  courts.  United  States  v  Oakes.  564 
F2d  (6th  Cir  1977)  cert,  denied.  435.  US.  926.  98 
set.  1493.  55  L.Ed.2d  521  (1978);  United  States  v. 
IVann.  530  F.2d  103  (6th  Cir  ).  cert  denied.  426  U.S. 
948.  96  set.  3168.  49  L  Ed.2d  1185  (1976);  Cody  v. 
United  States.  460  F.2d  34  (8lh  Clr.J.  cerL  dented. 


409  US  1010.  93  S.Ct.  454.  34  L.Ed.2d  303  (1972); 
Stevens  v.  United  Slates.  440  F.2d  144  (6th  Cir. 
1971). 

"Appellants  also  argued,  in  the  district  court, 
that  Ordinance  No.  81-11  violated  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  is  unconstitutionally  vague  These  argu- 
ments were  not  raised  in  this  court. 

' '  On  October  5.  1982.  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  petition  for  leave  lo  appeal  ihe  Hutchcraft 
decision.  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Docket  No    56635. 

'-  III.  Rev.  Stat  ch.  38.  I  24-3.1  provides  in  perti- 
nent part: 

24-3.1.  Unlawful  possession  of  firearms  and  tire- 
arm  ammunition 

(a)  A  person  commits  the  offense  of  unlawful  pos- 
session of  firearms  or  firearm  ammunition  when: 

( 1 )  He  IS  under  18  years  of  age  and  has  in  his  pos- 
session any  firearm  of  a  size  which  may  be  con- 
cealed upon  the  person 

(2)  He  is  under  21  years  of  age.  has  been  convict- 
ed of  a  misdemeanor  other  than  a  traffic  offense  or 
adjudged  delinquent  and  has  any  firearms  or  fire- 
urm  ammunition  in  his  possession:  or 

(3)  He  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under  the 
laws  of  this  or  any  other  jurisdiction  within  5  years 
from  release  from  the  penitentiary  or  within  5 
years  of  conviction  if  penitentiary  sentence  has  not 
been  imposed,  and  has  any  firearms  or  firearm  am- 
munition in  his  possession;  or 

(4 1  He  is  a  narcotic  addict  and  has  any  firearms  or 
firearm  ammunition  in  his  possession;  or 

(5)  He  has  been  a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital 
within  the  past  5  years  and  has  any  firearms  or 
firearm  ammunition  in  his  possession;  or 

(6)  He  is  mentally  retarded  and  has  any  firearms 
or  firearm  ammunition  In  his  possession:  or 

•     •     •■* 

"III.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38.  5  24  KaMlO)  recites:  Un- 
lawful Use  of  Weapons,  (a)  A  person  commits  the 
offense  of  unlawful  use  of  weapons  when  he  know- 
ingly: 

,  .  •  •  • 

1 10)  Carries  or  possess  on  or  about  his  person, 
upon  any  public  street,  alley  or  other  public  lands 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city,  village  or  in- 
corporated town,  except  when  an  invitee  thereon  or 
therein,  for  ihe  purpose  of  the  display  of  such 
weapon  or  the  lawful  commerce  in  weapons,  or 
except  when  on  his  land  or  in  his  own  abode  or 
fixed  place  of  business,  any  pistol,  revolver,  stun 
gun  or  laser  or  other  firearm." 

•'  111.  Rev  Stat  ch.  38.  §  24-l(a)(4)  states; 

•24-1.  Unlawful  Use  of  Weapons,  (a)  A  person 
commits  the  offense  of  unlawful  use  of  weapons 
when  he  knowingly: 

,  »  •  •  • 

(4)  Carries  or  possesses  in  any  vehicle  or  con- 
cealed on  or  about  his  person  except  when  on  his 
land  or  in  his  own  abode  or  fixed  place  of  business 
any  pistol,  revolver,  stun  gun  or  laser  or  other  fire- 
arm; or 

•  •  •  •• 

"» III.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38.  §  24  l(al(8)  states; 

••5  24.1  Unlawful  Use  of  Weapons,  (a)  A  person 
commits  the  offense  of  unlawful  u.se  of  weapon.s 
when  he  knowingly: 

»  •  •  •  • 

(8)  Carries  or  possesses  any  firearm,  stun  gun  or 
laser  or  other  deadly  weapon  In  any  place  which  is 
licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  beverages,  or  at  any 
public  gathering  held  pursuant  to  a  license  issued 
by  any  governmental  body  or  any  public  gathering 
at  which  an  admission  is  charged,  excluding  a  place 
where  a  showing,  demonstration  or  lecture  involv- 
ing in  the  exhibition  of  unloaded  firearms  is  con- 
ducted; or 

•  •  •  ■■ 

I"  111.  Rev.  Slat.  ch.  38.  5  24  1(a)(7)  provides: 
■'5  24  1.  Unlawful  Use  of  Weapons,  (a)  A  person 
commits  the  offense  of  unlawful   u.se  of  weapons 
when  he  knowingly: 

.  •  •  •  * 

(7)  Sells,  manufacturers,  purchases,  possesses  or 
carries  any  weapon  from  which  8  or  more  shots  or 
bullets  may  be  discharged  by  a  single  function  of 
the  firing  device,  any  shotgun  having  one  or  more 
barrels  less  than  18  inches  in  length,  sometimes 
called  a  sawed  off  shotgun,  or  any  weapon  made 
from  a  shotgun  whether  by  alteration,  modification 
or  otherwise,  il  such  weapon,  as  modified  or  al- 
tered has  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26  inches, 
or  a  barrel  length  of  le.ss  than  18  inches  or  any 
bomb   bombshell,  grenade,  bottle  or  other  contain 


er  containing  an  explosive  substance  of  over  one- 
quarter  ounce  for  like  purposes,  such  as.  but  not 
limited  to.  black  power  bombs  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails or  artillery  projectiles;  or 

•  •  •-■ 

'"  III.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38.  5  83-13.1  recites: 

■  Municipal  Ordinance  Imposing  Greater  Restric- 
tions or  Limitations 

The  provisions  of  any  ordinance  enacted  by  any 
municipality  which  requires  registration  or  imposes 
greater  restrictions  or  limitations  on  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession  and  transfer  of  firearms  than  are 
imposed  by  this  Act.  are  not  invalidated  or  affected 
by  this  Act. 

' "  Ordinance  No.  8 1  - 1 1  §  2(  B )  recites; 
No  person  shall  possess,  in  the  Village  of  Morton 
Grove  the  following: 

,  •  •  •  • 

(3)  Any  handgun,  unless  the  same  has  been  ren- 
dered permanently  inoperative." 

'•Illinois  la*  permits  a  handgun  owner  to  trans- 
port a  handgun  by  car  if  the  handgun  is  nol  imme- 
diatelv  accessible  to  the  driver  or  any  other  occu- 
pant of  the  vehicle.  See  111.  Rev.  Slat.  ch.  38.  §§  24- 
1(a)(4)  and  24(2)(b)(4). 

■"Peoples  V.  Abrahams.  40  N.Y  2d  277.  286.  386 
N  Y  S  2d  661.  353  N  E  2d  574  ( 1976). 

■'See.  e.g..  111.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  38.  H  24-l(a)(4).  (10). 

•■- 1  am  aware  of  Justice  Marshall's  comments  con- 
tained in  footnote  No.  11  of  the  Stanley  decision.  I 
believe  however,  as  noted  herein,  that  subsequent 
decisions  of  the  Court  have  divested  the  footnote  of 
any  significance  vis-a-vis  this  court's  review  of 
Morion  Grove  Ordinance  No.  8111. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
who,  I  ihmk.  has  a  closing  amend- 
ment. 

For  tho.se  who  are  listening,  hopeful- 
ly this  is  the  last  amendment.  Also  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  in 
their  offices  or  elsewhere,  it  is  not  my 
wish  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  in  no  way  wants  a 
rollcall  vote. 

If  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  this  pro- 
posed Dole  amendment,  that  probably 
will  be  the  last  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2423 

(Purpose;   To    prohibit    the   availability   of 

funds  for  the  Commission  on  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe  during  1984  while 

the  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  not  a 

Member  of  the  Senate) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  set-aside 
the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
set-aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2423. 

On  page  47.  line  15.  strike  out  "$544,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "$150,000  for  the  period 
ending  December  .31.  1983. '" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment,  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it.  What  we  have  here.  I  think, 
is  the  quesiton  of  whether  or  not,  as  I 
said    yesterday    when    I    offered    the 


amendment  to  the  authorization  bill, 
we  have  coequal  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  had  an  amendment  adopted  yes- 
terday, that  the  so-called  CSCE  Com- 
mission, better  known  as  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  would  rotate  the  chair- 
manship each  year.  I  quoted  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  first  meetings 
after  the  Commission  was  created  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  late  Sen- 
ator Case  of  New  Jersey,  the  former 
Representative  Millicent  Fenwick  of 
New"  Jersey,  and  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell).  My  problem  is  that  we  have 
never  had  a  rotation  of  the  chairman- 
ship. I  am  told  the  House  Chairman  is 
doing  a  good  job.  but  that  does  not 
answer  the  question.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission were  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  he 
or  she  would  likewise  do  a  good  job. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  Commission.  We  are  not 
going  to  work  it  out  unless  we  put 
some  pressure  on  the  House.  They 
agreed  to  rotate  the  Chairman  6,  7,  8 
years  ago.  but  it  has  never  been  rotat- 
ed. 

It  .seems  to  this  Senator  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  suggest  that  there  is  nobody 
in  the  Senate  who  can  preside  over 
that  Commi-ssion.  That  is  essentially 
what  we  are  told. 

We  have  been  told,  oh,  well,  we  are 
really  a  cochairman  with  equal  power. 
That  is  not  the  case.  I  have  had  some 
experience,  since  the  chairman  fired 
my  assistant.  That  may  not  be  of  any 
importance,  but  I  suggested  that  he 
fire  his  and  I  would  fire  mine.  He  had 
a  better  idea:  He  just  fired  mine,  then 
told  me  there  would  be  no  replace- 
ment for  him.  That  was  not  quite 
what  I  had  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  really  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Senate:  Do  you  want  to 
form  a  commission  with  the  House 
and  let  the  House  people  preside  over 
it  for  its  entire  lifetime,  whether  you 
are  a  Democratic  or  Republican  Sena- 
tor? If  you  say,  yes,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

This  amendment  would  cut  off  the 
money  starting  in  January.  If  we 
cannot  resolve  the  chairmanship  issue 
by  January,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
address  the  funding  question  in  a  little 
different  light. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  continuing 
resolution  before  this  body  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  By  then,  I  hope  w^e  have  re- 
.solved our  differences. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Representa- 
tive Fascell.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
does  good  work.  But  I  also  think  that 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  could  be  effective  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  hope 
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we  might  be  able  to  accept  the  amend 
ment.    It    is   offered    in    the   spirit    of 
trying  to  work  something  out  between 
now  and  the  time  we  have  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

I  originally  sought  to  strike  out  all 
the  funds.  Perhaps  the  world  would 
not  collapse  if  this  Commission  were 
dissolved,  but  it  does  good  work  and  I 
think  It  should  be  continued.  But  it 
ought  tf)  bf  continued  on  a  bipartisan 
or  ruuipiirtisan  basis.  Even  more  than 
That  there  ought  to  be  comity  be- 
tiAftii  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr  LAXALT  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  thi^  mariaK<r  is  concerned.  I  have 
no  prubh'm  vviih  the  Dole  approach. 
Wf  had  a  meeting  within  the  subcom- 
miitee  structure  where  this  problem 
was  once  again  defined.  I  find  it  hard 
to  understand  really  why  the  chair- 
manship of  this  joint  committee 
should  not  be  rotated.  I  guess  it  is 
some  kind  of  tradition  in  history  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  fathom. 

I  might  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  I  have  attempted  to  work 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  an  effort 
to  have  them  take  this  amendment.  I 
must  concede  to  the  Senator  I  have 
been  eminently  unsuccessful.  Unless 
something  has  developed  within  the 
last  several  minutes.  I  do  not  find  any 
way  that  we  can  deal  with  this  amend- 
ment other  than  put  it  on  the  floor 
and  have  a  roUcall  vote. 

Perhaps  my  co-manager  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  can  shed  some  further  light 
on  this  and  perhaps  my  prediction  is  a 
bit  pessimistic.  I  hope  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve if  I  may  suggest  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call  of  about  5  minutes  and 
have  a  little  discussion,  we  may  be  able 
to  save  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Very  well.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  am  not  certain  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is. 

Mr.  PF:M    1  ;  !•■      '  d  the  Chair. 

The  PHKSil>:N(_.  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  a  member  and  the 
first  co-chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 


iiu.'i.iiuii,  I  liiui  itii.-.  io  bf  d  \<iy  diffi- 
cult amendment.  What  it  would  do  is 
terminate  the  Helsinki  Commission  as 
of  December  31.  I  realize  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  an  accommodation  to 
terminate  it  on  April  31  or  April  1.  But 
I  think  the  basic  problem  is  not  the 
question  of  whi  is  chairman  and  who 
is  not  chairman  or  who  got  fired.  Basi- 
cally, the  question  is  whether  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  itself  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  Commission  has  made 
major  contributions  to  our  effort  to 
promote  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  I  think 
it  would  be  regrettable  to  have  the 
Senate  by  vote  say  that  the  Helsinki 
Commission  should  terminate.  I  imag- 
ine, when  we  get  to  conference,  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  the  Senate  to 
retain  that  position.  The  Commission 
has  served  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
human  rights  issues  and  has  provided 
moral  support,  assistance  and  hope  to 
people  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  whose  rel- 
atives and  friends  are  forced  to  live  in 
the  absence  of  freedom.  I  believe  that 
many  groups  in  the  United  States  will 
be  very  concerned  and  upset  about  a 
vote  which  abolishes  the  Commission. 
Our  choice  now  with  this  amend- 
ment is  a  December  31  cutoff  or  con- 
tinuation. In  order  that  the  record 
may  be  complete.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  could  have  plea  bargained  and 
secured  another  3  or  6  months  of  time. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  time  is 
the  issue.  As  I  have  said,  the  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  Commission 
should  continue  to  exist.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  provides  hope  to  the 
peoples  in  the  East  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  abolished.  For  these 
reasons.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  24 

(Purpose:    To   prohibit    the    availability    of 
funds  for  the  Commi.ssion  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  during  1984  while 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate) 
Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.    President,   what    I 
might  suggest  is  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  funds  not  be  made 
available  unless  there  is  a  rotation  of 
the  chairmanship,  which  addresses  the 
point  raised  just  now   by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  If  there  is  a  rota- 
tion, then  obviously  you  do  not  touch 
the  funds. 

Now.  I  have  an  amendment  drawn 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  substitute 
for  the  amendment  now  pending  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  not 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  It  would  not  necessitate  a 
rollcall. 

Would  that  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  recognize  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  is  making.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  which  would  rotate  the 
chairmanship.    However,    the    will    of 


the  Senate  was  that  there  should  be  a 
rotation,  while  I  personally  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  now  offering,  I  will 
not  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  made  the  substitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  PELL.  Right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  pro- 
po.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2424  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute; 

On  page  47.  line  17.  before  the  period 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  fund.s  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  during  the  calendar 
year  1984  while  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  previous  amendment  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  amendment.  It  is 
as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  While  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  on  this  now,  could  not  a  point  of 
order  be  raised  on  this  matter  at  a 
later  date  as  being  a  conditional  ap- 
propriation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  no  point  of 
order  would  lie  against  the  amend- 
ment in  the  language  in  which  the 
amendment  presently  appears.  The 
Chair  would  reserve  judgment  on  the 
matter  of  whether  a  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  a  similar  amendment 
on  a  similar  vehicle  at  some  other  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  if  there 
would  be  no  point  of  order,  this  would 
not  be  considered  a  conditional  appro- 
priation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  is 
correct  with  regard  to  this  particular 
language. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  do 
not  intend  to  rai.se  the  point  becau.se  I 
previously  assured  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  of  my  willingness  to  accept  the 
arrangement,   but   the   record   should 


show  that  it  will  be  raised  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  On  this 
particular  amendment,  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  it  may  be  :subject  to  a 
point  of  order  later  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  further  (icbate^  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  at;rt(  iiiti  to  the  substitute 
ajoaendment. 

The  amendment  <No.  2424)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2423 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2423)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  couple  items  here  prior  going  to 
third  reading.  For  those  who  are  in 
their  offices  it  appears  as  far  as  roll- 
call votes  are  concerned  we  got  the  job 
done. 

amendment  no.  2425 

(Purpose;  Technical  amendments) 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
to   the   desk   a   technical  amendment 
and   ask    for   its    immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2425. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  16.  after  the  word  and' 
insert  the  word  'other  ". 

On  page  49,  line  7.  strike  the  word  Pro- 
gram" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Pro 
grams". 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  ask  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (No.  242.5  >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  RL'DMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
the  Rudman  amendment  (No.  2409) 
pertaining  to  resale  price  maintenance 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  refer 
to  it  specifically  becau.se  there  were  a 
number    of    amendments    during    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SECOND  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT- 
PACE  42.  LINE   1   THROUGH  4 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  excepted 
committee  amendment  on  page  42. 
lines  1  through  4.  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  1  through  4.  add  new  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $102,753,000. 

Mr.  LAXALT  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  no  further  debate  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Tourism 
Caucus,  I  want  to  voice  my  strong  and 
continued  support  of  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  that  increases  funding  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion (USTTA). 

While  governments  worldwide  have 
increased  promotional  spending  to 
support  tourism.  U.S.  Government 
funding  for  tourism  programs  has 
been  steadily  declining.  The  disastrous 
impact  of  this  declining  support  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  touri.sm  receipts  have  plum- 
meted from  13  percent  in  1976  to  10.6 
percent  in  1982.  If  we  do  not  reverse 
this  trend  over  the  next  5  years,  our 
market  share  is  expected  to  drop  fur- 
ther   to    5.3    percent    in    1988.    These 


losses  take  on  increased  significance  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  each  market 
share  point  means  28.500  jobs,  and  $1 
billion  in  tourism  receipts. 

The  importance  of  tourism  and  tour- 
ism promotion  in  'Vermont  cannot  be 
overstated.  In  1981.  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  was  Vermont's  larg- 
est employer,  generating  36.000  jobs  or 
17.4  percent  of  all  jobs  in  Vermont. 

Vermont's  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try was  responsible  in  1981  for  S218 
million  in  payroll,  over  $1  billion  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  State  and  S84.7  mil- 
lion in  total  tax  revenues.  In  fact.  Ver- 
mont rates  first  among  all  States  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tourism-generated  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  overall  State  economy. 

The  USTTA  plays  an  essential  role 
in  promoting  foreign  travel  within  the 
United  States.  It  has  worked  closely 
with  organizations  such  as  the  Ver- 
mont Hospitality  and  Travel  Associa- 
tion and  the  Vermont  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  promote  travel  in  Ver- 
mont. Numerous  members  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Vermont  have  told  me  of  the 
need  for  increased  USTTA  funding. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  fund- 
ing the  USTTA  is  a  sound  investment 
of  our  tax  dollars.  The  USTTA  pro- 
duces a  net  positive  financial  return 
from  its  activities,  to  the  benefit  of 
small  travel-oriented  businesses,  in 
Vermont  and  elsewhere.  Studies  show- 
that  promotional  spending  through 
the  USTTA  generates  more  than  S64 
in  new  Federal  tax  revenues  for  each 
promotional  dollar  spent. 

The  bill  we  are  deliberating  today 
appropriates  $12.8  million  for  the 
USTTA,  S4.8  million  more  than  the 
1983  level  and  S2.8  million  more  than 
the  level  recommended  by  the  House. 
This  increase  in  funding  is  responsible 
fiscal  policy  and  long  overdue.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  by  full  support  to  the 
USTTA  funding  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Hatfield 
and  Laxalt.  and  my  fellow  members  of 
the  State  Appropriations  Committee 
for  reporting  this  bill.  Last  year  the 
Commerce.  Justice,  State  appropria- 
tions bill  was  not  reported  in  the 
Senate  and  was  eventually  included  in 
the  final  continuing  resolution  for  the 
year.  We  are  making  much  better 
progress  than  we  did  last  year. 

I  support  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State.  Judiciary  appropriations  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

As  reported  in  the  Senate,  the  bill 
appropriates  S10.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  S8.8  billion  in  outla.vs 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984. 

The  reported  bill,  together  with  out- 
lays from  prior  year  budget  authority, 
other  actions  completed,  and  possible 
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later  rrqmrcmcnts,  puts  the  subcom- 
mittet-  $0  3  below  its  crosswalk  alloca- 
tion for  bud^;et  authority  and  right  on 
its  crosswalk  allocation  for  outlays.  I 
commend  the  subcommittee  for  bring- 
ing us  a  bill  that  fits  within  the  budget 
resolution. 

With  regard  to  the  credit  budget, 
the  reported  bill  provides  $1.7  billion 
in  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  $3.8 
billion  in  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  In  both  direct  loan  obli- 
gations, and  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  the  bill  is  identical  to 
the  budget  assumption  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  reported  bill,  together 
with  possible  later  requirements,  to 
the  congressional  spending  and  credit 
budget  and  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMERCf,  JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMinEE  SPENDING  TO- 
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M:  i'RESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  intention  to  offer  today  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  direct  loan 
program  for  Vietnam  era  and  disabled 
veterans.  My  amendment  would  have 
required  that  all  funds  appropriated 
under  this  bill  for  the  veterans'  direct 
loan  program  would  be  disbursed. 

I  have  always  fought  to  see  that 
Vietnam  veterans  are  fairly  treated. 
On  many  occasions,  I  have  lamented 
the  fact  that  these  veterans  have  not 
been  recognized  for  their  dedicated 
service.  This  has  been  a  very  distress- 
ing situation.  However,  through  the 
untiring  work  of  many  veterans  orga- 
nizations, the  American  people  are  fi- 
nally beginning  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  those  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  a  commitment 
to  insure  that  these  brave  men  and 
women  are  adequately  compensated 
for  their  tremendous  sacrifices.  I  am 
proud  to  say  we  have  achieved  much 
in  this  effort.  The  recent  passage  of 
HR.  2355.  the  jobs  bill  for  Vietnam 
and  Korea  veterans,  was  another  vital 
part  of  this  progress. 

When  the  SBA  direct  loan  program 
was  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  as  Public  Law  97-72.  I  foresaw 
a  great  chance  for  Vietnam  era  and 
disabled  veterans  to  help  themselves 
and  to  participate  in  revitalizing  our 
economy.  As  we  all  know,  many  of 
these  veterans  have  struggled  since 
the  war  to  reestablish  themselves  in  ci- 
vilian life.  This  new  loan  program 
seemed  to  offer  some  much  needed 
relief.  I  was  happy  to  notify  South 
Dakota  veterans  of  'he  existence  of 
this  program,  and  I  encouraged  them 
to  apply. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  and  veter- 
ans organizations  have  stated  that 
they  feel  the  SBA  has  engaged  in  a 
half-hearted  effort  in  disbursing  these 
direct  loan  funds.  I  realize  this  pro- 
gram did  not  actually  get  under  way 
until  March  10  of  this  year.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  major  reason  the  SBA  used 
only  $3  million  of  the  $25  million  ap- 
propriated for  Vietnam  veteran  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
remaining  $22  million  be  carried  over 
to  fund  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
(VFW).  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans (DAV).  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  American  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  Korea  and  Vietnam  (AMVETS) 
have  all  expressed  support  for  my 
amendment.  In  addition,  strong  sup- 
port has  been  given  by  the  United 
Vietnam  Veterans  Organization,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Vietnam  Veterans,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Foundation,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Account- 
ability of  MIAs  and  POWs,  and  the 
Oklahoma  Agent  Orange  Foundation. 
These  groups  are  concerned,  as  am  I, 


with  seeing  that  Vietnam  era  and  dis- 
abled veterans  are  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  viable  business  en- 
terprises. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  SBA 
now  believes  they  have  this  program 
on  track,  and  thus  my  amendment  is 
not  necessary.  A  recent  memorandum 
has  been  sent  by  James  Sanders,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA,  to  all  regional 
and  district  offices  which  states  the 
SBA's  commitment  to  insuring  that 
the  program  is  utilized  more  fully  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  memorandum  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Memorandiim) 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  29.  1983. 
From:  Administrator. 
Subject:  Veteran's  Loan  Program. 
To:  All  Regional  Administrators.  All  ARA's 
F&I.    All    Distriri    Directors.    All    ADD's 
F&I.  All  Branch  Managers. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year, 
we  have  received  an  increasing  amount  of 
criticism  over  a  perceived  lack  of  activity  in 
the  areas  of  a.ssistance  to  veterans.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  large  part  of  this  perception  re- 
sults from  the  limited  use  of  the  direct 
funds  specifically  provided  to  SBA  for  loans 
to  Vietnam  and  disabled  veterans. 

However,  we  also  believe  that  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  perception  are  compounded 
when  SBA  staff  members  in  .some  field  of- 
fices apparently  comment  to  the  public  that 
we  have  no  special  program  for  veterans. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  most  important  that 
all  of  our  staff  members,  particularly  those 
that  provide  program  information  to  the 
public,  are  f'llly  aware  of  the  existance  of 
the  Veterans  Loan  Program,  the  fact  that 
adequate  funds  have  been  available  through 
this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  assured  of  the 
continuing  availability  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1984. 

In  discussing  the  veteran's  program  with 
the  public,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  ex- 
plain that  while  special  consideration  is  af- 
forded in  reservation  of  funds,  in  the  cxpe 
ditious  processing  of  loan  requests,  special 
management  assistance  programs,  and  the 
availability  of  Veterans  Affairs  Officers,  the 
credit  criteria  for  the  granting  of  such  loans 
are  not  different  from  our  other  loan  pro- 
grams. This  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  any 
and  all  loan  programs,  repayment  ability 
must  be  established  in  order  to  receive  loan 
approval. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  our 
basic  statute  prohibits  the  granting  of  a 
direct  loan  if  a  bank  loan  or  SBA  guaran- 
teed bank  loan  is  available.  Therefore,  while 
our  usage  of  veteran's  direct  loan  funds  may 
have  been  only  about  $8  million  this  fiscal 
year,  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans  have 
reached  approximately  $450  million,  rough- 
ly 24  percent  of  all  SBA  loan  dollars. 

I  want  to  stress  that  in  providing  informa- 
tion to  the  public  on  the  veterans  program, 
considerable  care  must  be  taken  so  that  a 
balanced  and  accurate  view  of  the  program 
is  provided.  Further.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
appropriate  program  personnel  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  provide  assistance 
under  the  Veteran's  Loan  Program  to  all  ap- 


plicants that  can  meet  existing  Agency  eligi- 
bility and  credit  requirements. 

James  C.  Sanders. 

Administrator. 

Mr  LAXALT  Mr,  President.  I  have 
also  received  a-ssurances  from  the  SBA 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
insure  that  thi.s  direct  loan  program 
will  be  promoted  and  utilized  to  the 
full  extent  allowable  under  SBA's 
lending  guidelines.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  1  am  well 
aware  of  his  deep  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  will  continue  to 
monitor  this  program  carefully. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State  Subcommit- 
tee for  his  assistance  in  this  matter.  I 
know  he  shares  my  wish  to  assist  our 
veterans,  and  with  his  position  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  my  po- 
sition on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  we  can  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  future  of  this  program, 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend Senator  Presslkr  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. His  commitment  to  seeing  that 
t  :ey  are  fairly  treated  is  a  well-recog- 
nized fact.  Though  we  sometimes 
differ  in  regard  to  particular  legisla- 
tion. I  respect  Senator  Pressler's  con- 
scientious efforts  and  value  the  impor- 
tant participation  that  he  provides,  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  the  dialog 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  as  we  work  on  these 
highly  important  veterans  issues. 

Mr  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Cotnmittee  for  his  remarks.  My  high 
regard  for  his  excellent  handling  of 
veterans  matters  was  a  key  reason  for 
my  asking  him  to  join  me  for  a  veter- 
ans workshop  which  I  held  in  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  in  August.  I.  too.  look 
forward  to  his  continued  cooperation 
in  this  area. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXPORT  TRADING 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  promising  areas  for  export 
promotion  is  the  small  business  sector. 
However,  many  small  businesses  are 
handicapped  by  their  inability  to 
reach  foreign  markets. 

The  Small  Business  Development 
Center  located  at  the  University  of 
Charleston,  in  West  Virginia,  provides 
assistance  to  small  businesses  on  a 
broad  range  of  i.ssues.  The  center  is 
funded  by  a  combination  of  Federal 
and  private  grants. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Administration  district  office 
in  Charleston,  the  center  has  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  improving  the  export 
trade  opportunities  for  small  business- 
es through  better  communications. 
Teletype  messages  are  the  medium  for 
international  business  communication. 


The  Small  Business  Development 
would  like  to  make  available  central- 
ized teletype  ser\ices  to  firms  in  the 
region. 

I  would  like  to  request  thai  the  nian- 
agers  of  this  bill  pursue  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  teletype  equipment  for  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center 
located  at  the  University  of  Charles- 
ton, which  purchase  can  be  made  from 
available  funds. 

The  acquisition  of  this  equipment 
will  increase  the  export  opportunities 
for  small  businesses  in  my  State, 
which  has  the  highest  unemployment 
level  in  the  country, 

Mr,  LAXALT,  Mr,  President,  export 
trade  is  an  important  component  of 
our  economy.  I  realize  the  difficulties 
that  small  businesses  have  in  tapping 
the  international  business  network. 

I  will  state  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vvesl  Virginia  that  I  will 
seek  to  have  teletype  equipment  dis- 
cussed here  provided  to  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  in 
Charleston.  W,  Va..  from  within  avail- 
able funds,  as  the  manager, 

Mr,  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  concerned  about  small  businesses' 
access  to  export  markets.  As  the 
acting  manager,  I  agree  that  the  item 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  should  be  provided 
for  from  axailable  funds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  when  the  national  econ- 
omy sneezes.  Michigan  has  a  cold.  For 
the  past  several  years,  the  economy  of 
Michigan  has  been  very  ill.  High  inter- 
est rates  have  significantly  reduced 
consumer  demand  for  autos.  homes, 
appliances  and  furniture— the  indus- 
trial heart  of  Michigan.  As  a  result. 
Michigan's  unemployment  rate  is 
second  highest  in  the  Nation,  ap- 
proaching 14  percent  statewide  and 
almost  20  percent  in  some  areas. 

The  State  of  Michigan  in  combina- 
tion with  the  private  sector  is  attempt- 
ing to  nurse  the  economy  back  to 
health  through  a  number  of  economic 
initiatives.  One  of  the  most  promising 
involves  improving  the  ability  of 
Michigan  small  business  to  compete 
for  Federal  procurement  opportuni- 
ties. 

Improving  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness to  compete  for  and  obtain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  can  be  an  iinpor- 
tant  means  of  stemming  this  decline 
and  increasing  employment.  But  small 
business  face  many  obstacles  when 
seeking  Government  work.  The  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  has  found 
through  a  number  of  hearings  that 
lack  of  adequate  and  timely  informa- 
tion is  a  serious  impediment.  To  ad- 
dress this  problem,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved earlier  this  year  the  commerce 
business  daily  bill,  providing  addition- 
al time  for  small  business  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  and  to  respond  to  pro- 
curement solicitations. 


The  Michigan  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  begun,  in  cooperation  with 
small  business  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, a  program  to  link  small  business 
by  computer  to  an  information  base 
about  Federal  procurement  opportuni- 
ties. For  a  fee.  small  business  would 
have  individual  access  to  a  computer 
network  containing  a  data  base  about 
opportunities  at  Federal  procurement 
centers.  Several  local  offices  would 
also  be  established  to  provide  firms 
with  quick  access  to  military  specifica- 
tions, aperture  cards,  and  to  assist 
with  bid  preparation.  The  program  is 
designed  to  become  self-supporting  as 
more  small  business  take  advantage  of 
its  ser\ices. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  allo- 
cated approximately  $400,000  for  the 
program.  The  funding  would  establish 
the  computer  network  and  several 
local  offices.  But  only  a  few  areas  can 
be  served.  Greater  progress  toward  im- 
plementing this  program  could  be 
made  if  additional  funding  were  avail- 
able. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  whether  he 
would  join  with  me  in  urging  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  available  on  a  matching  grant 
basis  with  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Commerce  approximately  $400,000 
from  SBA's  salary  and  expense  ac- 
count for  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1984? 

Mr,  LAXALT.  I  can  understand  the 
strong  interest  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  seeing  this  worthwhile 
program  come  into  being.  The  small 
business  of  Michigan  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  improv- 
ing the  employment  picture  in  the 
State. 

The  efforts  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  small  business 
to  implement  this  procurement  assist- 
ance prograiTi  is  worthy  of  SBA  sup- 
port. I  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the 
Senator  in  an  effort  to  encourage  SBA 
to  make  such  funding  available  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

THE  CONVICT  LABOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  24  12 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  which  will 
allow  the  use  of  materials  produced  by 
prison  inmate  labor  on  Federal  aid 
highways. 

In  the  past,  prison  industries  had 
produced  many  of  the  items,  such  as 
road  signs,  which  were  used  in  high- 
way construction  projects.  The  pro- 
grams were  effective  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  production  of  these  materi- 
als benefited  the  inmates  by  providing 
them  with  work  experience  and  skills 
during  their  time  in  prison.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  rehabilitation  aspect 
of  incarceration.  Second,  these  materi- 
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als  have  provided  significant  revenue 
to  the  various  States  which  had  oper- 
ated these  kinds  of  prison  industry 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  bring  about  a  sudden, 
major  change  in  the  law.  All  that  we 
seek  to  do  by  this  amendment  is  to 
return  to  the  proven  beneficial  system 
in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials. 

I  fully  endorse  this  amendment  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  which, 
among  other  things,  continues  funding 
for  the  sea-grant  college  program  The 
sea-grant  college  program  in  my  home 
State  has  enjoyed  tremendous  success 
in  a  wide  range  of  areas  through  a  co- 
operative partnership  between  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  three  vital  services  provided  by 
the  sea-grant  college  program,  re- 
search, education,  and  advisory  serv- 
ices, are  indispensable  aids  to  State 
and  local  agencies,  marine  businesses, 
coastal  communities,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  use  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  resources.  In  the  field  of  re- 
search, the  sea-grant  program  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  on  water 
quality,  toxic  .substances,  fisheries, 
coastal  resources,  transportation,  tour- 
ism, and  recreation.  Sea  grants'  educa- 
tional programs  provide  training  for 
students,  fishers,  marine  operators, 
and  other  members  of  the  marine 
business  community.  The  marine  advi- 
sory services  provided  by  the  sea-grant 
program  links  its  re.search  and  educa- 
tion programs  to  those  who  can  direct- 
ly apply  the  information.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  advisory  agents 
located  in  coastal  communities  who 
disseminate  research  findings  and  ex- 
plain the  method  in  which  to  apply 
these  findings. 

One  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed  ac- 
complishments of  the  sea-grant  college 
program  is  the  discovery  that  cold 
water  drowning  victims  may  be  revived 
with  little  or  no  harmful  effects  after 
as  much  as  an  hour  under  water.  In 
the  field  of  shipping,  the  sea-grant 
program  has  designed  a  short  course 
on  new  technology  and  production 
methods  in  shipbuilding  which  helps 
U.S.  shipbuilders  compete  more  effec- 
tively in  international  markets.  The 
program  has  also  made  advances  in 
Great  Lakes  ship  design  for  winter 
navigation  and  utilization  of  channels 
and  locks. 

Some  of  the  other  achievements  of 
the  program  include:  Restoration  and 
protection  of  the  Great  Lakes  waters 
and  wetlands  through  research  on 
water  quality  and  toxic  substances,  re- 
search which  has  helped  to  insure  ade- 
quate populations  of  Great  Lakes  fish 
to    support    multimillion    dollar   com- 


mercial and  sport  iisnerics.  mcreaseii 
recreational  opportunities  through  the 
development  of  underwater  parks  and 
sport  fishing  and  tourism  networks, 
and  better  erosion  control  for  shore- 
line property  owners  through  the  test- 
ing of  economical  shore  protection  de- 
vices. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  valuable 
services  provided  by  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege program  which  demonstrate  their 
importance  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved funding  for  this  vital  program 
and  look  forward  to  its  continued  suc- 
cess. 

PROTrmVE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  voted  to  adopt  S.  1342. 
and  in  that  measure  there  is  authori- 
zation for  a  protective  services  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  the  State  De- 
partment to  reimburse  local  govern- 
ment for  extraordinary  costs  incurred 
when  providing  protection  to  foreign 
consulates  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  supported 
that  part  of  the  measure  and  am  as- 
sured that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
did  as  well.  Certainly,  in  my  own  State 
we  have  many  consulates  that  from 
time  to  time  need  special  protection 
from  terrorist  threats,  and  no  agency 
is  better  equipped  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection than  our  local  law  enforcement 
departments.  In  the  case  of  Los  Ange 
les  where  the  Turkish  consulate  has. 
for  more  than  1  year,  been  under  con- 
stant surveillance  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  it  is  only  Just  and 
right  that  some  of  the  costs  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
signatory  to  the  international  treaties 
which,  in  fact,  dictate  the  level  of  our 
response. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before 
us  the  appropriations  measure  S.  1721, 
and  I  can  find  no  moneys  that  will 
permit  the  protective  services  program 
to  be  implemented.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee how  he  plans  to  handle  the 
funding  of  this  program  which.  I  un- 
derstand, he  supports? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  welcome  the  inquiry 
of  my  distinguished  neighbor  from 
California.  I  do  support  the  program 
we  authorized  in  S.  1342  yesterday.  In 
fact,  it  was  through  the  initiative  of 
the  White  House  that  this  program 
was  proposed  and  sub.sequently  includ- 
ed in  the  President  s  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  at  a  level  of  $6  million. 

However,  as  my  colleague  also 
knows,  S.  1342  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Hou.se,  and  I  would  rather 
hold  off  on  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram until  our  good  friends  in  the 
House  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  the  carefully  worded  program 
which  was  finally  agreed  to  in  S.  1342. 
I  feel  that  we  will  have  time  to  do  this 
in  the  first  supplemental  appropria- 
tion in  the  next  session,  and  if  the  pro- 


t;ram  has  become  law  by  that  time,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  review  it 
carefully  and  to  consider  it  for  funding 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man, and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
explanation,  but  I  am  still  concerned 
with  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  problem  if 
we  delay  funding  while,  in  fact,  ex- 
penditures are  being  made  at  the  local 
level  at  the  direct  request  of  the  State 
Department. 

Might  1  ask  the  chairman,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  he  feels  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  begin  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  local  enforcement  agencies 
prior  to  receiving  its  actual  funding,  if 
it  is  understood  that  the  actual  reim- 
bursement could  only  be  made  when, 
and  if,  the  appropriation  was  approved 
by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes,  I  would  re.spond 
to  the  Senator  from  California  in  the 
affirmative  so  long  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  such  commitments  did  not 
obligate  the  Federal  Government 
prior  to  the  actual  appropriation  being 
enacted.  Indeed.  I  can  see  some  benefit 
to  our  subcommittee  being  able  to 
review  the  nature  and  .scope  of  some  of 
the  Department's  requests  prior  to  our 
funding  of  the  program.  In  so  doing 
we  may  put  to  rest  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  this  program  will  become  a 
blank  check  for  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  That  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  program  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  allow  it  to  become  that.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  fully  understand  the  le- 
gitimate claims  that  our  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  on  the  Feder- 
al Government  when  they  arc  asked  to 
provide  extraordinary  levels  of  protec- 
tion to  foreign  consulates  and  diplo- 
mats. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  for 
being  .so  helpful  on  this  i.ssue.  I  look 
forward  to  reaching  a  mutually  satis- 
factory resolution  of  this  situation  in 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  me  how  much  is  in  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  committee  for  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.  trustee  pilot  programs? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Approximately  $5  mil- 
lion. This  covers  activities  through 
only  March  31,  1983. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  understand  the 
House  has  provided  $8,267,000  and  167 
positions  for  the  U.S.  trustee  pro- 
gram—funding that  will  cover  the 
entire  fiscal  year.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  how  firmly  thf  House  feels  about 
its  position  and  what  their  approach 
to  this  item  in  conference  will  be? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  The  Hou.se  position  is 
firm  and  they  intend  to  strongly 
defend  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  sustain  the  House  position  in 


ttif  Senate,  but  based  on  the  Senator's 
representations  I  shall  not  do  .so. 
Rather.  I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
t;ui,shed  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  floor  manager  of  the  bill  will 
^iwi-  serious  consideration  to  the 
House  position  when  this  bill  goes  to 
conference.  Since  I  will  hopefully  be  a 
conferee.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Senator  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise on  this  I.ssue  that  will  allow 
these  important  pilot  projects  to  con- 
tinue for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1984. 

MARIEL  CUBAN  INCARCERATION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  March  when  Senator  Chiles  came 
to  our  subcommittee  hearings  to  ques- 
tion Attorney  General  Smith,  we  have 
been  struggling  with  an  issue  that  is 
not  yet  resolved. 

When  the  Mariel  Cubans  flooded 
into  this  country  in  1980.  they  were 
paroled  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
two  consecutive  6-month  periods 
during  the  Carter  administration,  then 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Many  of  these 
Mariel  Cubans  were  sent  to  us  directly 
from  Castro's  jails. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  many  of  these 
Mariel  Cubans  have  been  convicted  of 
felonies  and  are  in  State  prisons  from 
California  to  New  Jensey  and  from 
Florida  to  Wisconsin.  Clearly  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  immi- 
gration policy  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. The  decision  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  parole  the  Mariel  Cubans  into 
the  United  States  is  one  for  which 
Senator  Chiles  and  others  believe  the 
Attorney  General  or  more  generally 
speaking  the  Federal  Government 
must  bear  responsibility.  But  other 
questions  remain. 

For  example,  now  that  many  of 
these  Mariel  Cubans  have  been  incar- 
cerated in  State  prisons  in  11  different 
States,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bear  the  expense  of  this  incar- 
ceration or  take  these  Mariel  Cubans 
back  into  Federal  custody?  Or  b^'cause 
the  Mariel  Cubans  have  violated  State 
and  local  laws,  should  their  incarcer- 
ation expenses  be  borne  by  the  States 
as  they  are  now? 

I  have  agreed  to  hold  hearings  early 
next  year,  certainly  before  the  end  of 
March,  to  fully  explore  this  issue. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion and  understanding  of  Senator 
Laxalt  to  this  important  issue,  and  I 
look  forward  to  those  hearings.  I  have, 
therefore,  agreed  not  to  press  my 
amendment  to  provide  Federal  com- 
pensation to  the  affected  States  of 
Florida.  California.  Illinois.  Louisiana. 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  New  'Vork, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wisconsin. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senators 
D'Amato.  Bentsen.  Lautenberg,  Brad- 
ley. Cranston,  and  Heinz  for  agreeing 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  these  Senators  and 
others  will  take  a  strong  interest  in 


the    hearings    promised    by    Senator 
Laxalt. 

w  father  modification  research 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  floor  managers  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  my  State,  I  note 
with  interest  that  the  House-passed 
bil!  includes  funding  to  four  States  to 
participate  in  the  precipitation  aug- 
•Tientation  for  crops  experiment 
I  PACE  I,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  in 
weather  modification  research  carried 
out  by  NOAA  in  fi.scal  year  1983. 

Utilization  of  weather  modification 
to  enhance  rainfall  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  Illinois  over  the  past  few- 
years.  Encouraging  evidence  is  avail- 
able, but  more  conclusive  results  are 
necessary  to  identify  whether  the  Mid- 
west's growing  season  rainfall  can  be 
modified  in  a  way  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture. This  summer's  disastrous 
drought  further  dramatizes  the  urgent 
need  for  more  research. 

In  1978.  scienti-sts  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio  met  with  the  Illi- 
nois State  Water  Survey,  a  State  re- 
.search agency  which  has  done  exten- 
sive meteorological  research  on  weath- 
er modification,  to  plan  the  precipita- 
tion augmentation  for  crops  experi- 
ment (PACE).  PACE  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  summer 
cloud  modification  to  increase  rainfall 
for  enhanced  grain  crop  production  in 
the  Midwest.  To  date,  the  program  has 
been  funded  through  NOAA's  weather 
modification  program  and  the  State  of 
Illinois,  focusing  on  preexperimenlal 
design  and  sampling.  Unfortunately, 
NOAA  has  terminated  this  program  in 
fi.scal  1984.  However.  NOAA  has 
funded  three  States— Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Utah— for  the  past  3 
years  through  the  Federal-State  coop- 
erative program,  in  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  see  PACE 
funding  through  an  extension  of  this 
program  for  Illinois,  as  is  provided  in 
the  House  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  paper  pre- 
pared recently  by  the  chief  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Water  Survey.  Mr.  Stanley 
Changnon.  It  describes  in  some  detail 
research  and  experimentation  pro- 
gram for  Illinois  and  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Precipitation  Augmentation  for  Crops 
Experiment  (PACE) 
(Information  on  Weather  Modification  Re- 
search  and   Experimentation   for   Illinois 
and  the  Midwest) 

Utilization  of  weather  modification  to  en- 
hance rainfall  has  been  rapidly  growing  in 
Illinois  over  the  past  few  years.  This  local- 
ized adoption  of  a  yet  unproven  technology, 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  has 
raised   a  series  of   important   questions   for 


ihe  agricultural  and  water  resource  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 

What  is  really  known  about  our  ability  to 
modify  clouds  and  enhance  rainfall  in  the 
Midwest?  Basically,  encouraging  but  incon- 
clusive results  on  the  modification  of  rain- 
fall in  summer  clouds  are  evident  in  a  few 
other  parts  of  the  nation,  but  nothing  has 
been  established  as  to  a  workable  technolo- 
gy for  the  Midwest.  Major  experimentation 
should  be  launched  in  the  Midwest  to  iden- 
tify whether  the  growing  season  rainfall  can 
be  modified  in  a  way  beneficial  for  agricul- 
ture. 

In  1978  the  directors  of  the  experiment 
stations  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  got  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Water  Survey,  a  state  research 
agency  which  had  done  extensive  meteoro- 
logical research  on  weather  modification. 
We  proceeded  to  discu.ss  the  possibility  of  a 
major  joint  experiment  for  weather  modifi- 
cation. A  planning  document  was  prepared, 
and  representatives  of  the  Water  Survey 
and  interested  staff  members  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  met  during  the  spring  of  1978 
to  discuss  rescarchable  projects  relating  to 
an  experiment  to  be  eventually  launched  in 
Illinois. 

The  plan  for  PACE  involves  four  steps,  or 
phases:  (1)  the  pre-experimental  design  and 
sampling  phase  (2  to  3  years):  (2)  the  ex- 
ploratory seeding  experiment  (2  to  3  years); 
(3)  the  confirmatory  randomized  experi- 
ment (2  to  4  years);  and  (4)  the  final  sum- 
mary ( 1  to  2  years).  The  length  of  each 
phase  will  depend  heavily  on  available  fund- 
ing. The  total  cost  of  PACE  will  be  $20  to 
$30  million  with  great  expectation  for  siza- 
ble federal  support. 

Beginning  in  1978.  NOAA  responded  to  re- 
search proposals  from  the  PACE  group  and 
began  funding  parts  of  phase  1.  the  pre-ex- 
perimental endeavor.  Illinois  has  also  con- 
tributed a  considerable  amount  of  funding. 
This  effort  is  well  under  way.  but  it  appears 
funding  from  NOAA  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able and  the  PACE  effort  will  abruptly  end. 
Where  are  we  now?  A  good  start  has  been 
made  on  the  collection  of  data  on  Illinois 
clouds.  Anal.vses  indicate  there  are  summer 
clouds  that  appear  modifiable.  We  need  a 
bigger  sample  of  in-cloud  data  to  develop 
our  seeding  hypothesis  and  technique  for 
phase  2.  We  need  also  to  learn  from  scientif- 
ic studies  and  evaluations  of  future  cloud 
seeding  projects  paid  for  by  Illinois  farmers 
and  agribusinesses.  Federal  funding  is 
needed  in  addition  to  .stale  funding.  What  is 
learned  about  clouds  and  rain  modification 
in  Illinois  will  be  transferable  and  valuable 
to  other  midwestern  states. 

The  major  goal  of  PACE  is  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  utilizing  cloud  .seeding  to 
enhance  rainfall  in  a  beneficial  way  in  the 
agricultural  Midwest.  Specific  program  ob- 
jectives are  1 1 )  to  determine  the  precipita- 
tion alterations  that  are  obtainable.  (2)  to 
determine  the  impacts  of  these  alterations 
on  all  facets  of  agriculture,  and  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  societal  and  environmental  desir- 
ability of  these  alterations. 

The  primary  components  of  the  PACE 
effort  include: 

1.  Meteorological  component  to  address 
the  technology, 

2.  Agricultural  component  to  address  first- 
order  impacts  and  food  production. 

3.  Environmental  component  to  address 
impacts  on  the  ecosystem,  and  the  second- 
order  (downwind)  atmospheric  impacts. 

4.  Societal  component  to  address  public  at- 
titudes, institutional  mechanisms,  and  legal 
considerations. 
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5.  Communication  component  dealing 
with  local  and  reRional  public  education  and 
interactions  ultimately  to  transfer  the  tech- 
nology. 

The  research  into  economic  aspects  has 
defined  the  sizable  benefits  to  agriculture; 
societal  research  has  shown  how  to  involve 
the  public;  Illinois  has  a  regulatory  act 
which  puts  the  experimentation  under 
proper  controls.  In  all  areas,  we  need  to 
keep  moving.  The  need  for  water  will  not 
disappear. 

ISSUES 

Farmers  and  agribusinesses  in  Illinois 
have  raised  funds  to  support  8  different 
cloud  seeding  projects  (about  $0.5  million) 
in  Illinois  over  the  past  7  years.  The.se 
projects  have  been  conducted  in  14  counties 
includmg  Woodford.  McLean.  Vermilion. 
Douglas.  Coles.  Moultrie.  Shelby.  Cumber- 
land. Hamilton.  White.  Franklin.  William- 
son. Saline,  and  Gallatin.  These  project.s 
have  led  sponsors  to  seek  the  development 
in  1981  of  an  Illinois  law  that  allows  for  the 
formation  of  weather  modification  districts 
with  taxing  power  to  raise  funds.  Illinois 
also  has  a  model  law  to  regulate  cloud  seed 
ing  projects.  The  Water  Survey  has  provid 
ed  technical  guidance  to  these  projects  and 
their  spon-sors.  and  because  of  our  research 
projects  funded  under  federal  grants,  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  evaluations  of  the 
changes  in  rainfall  and  clouds  in  these  8 
projects.  Regardless,  these  projects  have 
proceeded  under  scientific  uncertainty  using 
techniques  and  knowledge  acquired  from 
cloud  seeding  in  other  climates. 

The  research  needed  (1 )  to  a.ssist  these 
projects  in  design,  operation  and  evaluation, 
and  (2)  to  continue  with  the  PACE  experi- 
ment has  largely  ended  because  of  the  lack 
of  federal  support.  A  meaningful  program 
needs  resources  well  beyond  those  that  Illi- 
nois can  provide.  We  have  just  completed  a 
2-year  project  supported  jointly  by  NOAA 
and  the  Water  Survey,  but  we  still  have 
major  unanswered  scientific  questions 
before  we  can  launch  a  definitive  cloud 
seeding  experiment. 

ACTION 

We  have  submitted  to  NOAA  a  research 
proposal  requesting  $380,000  for  continued 
research.  It  relates  to  further  studies  of:  (1> 
How  to  modify  summer  rain  clouds  in  Illi- 
nois, and  (2)  the  evaluation  of  weather 
modification  efforts.  We  are  told  it  will  be 
declined  because  they  have  terminated  their 
internal  program  in  weather  modification 
(which  funded  us  in  the  past)  in  FY  84. 
However.  NOAA  has  funded  3  states 
(Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah)  in  each 
of  the  past  3  fiscal  years  under  a  program 
labeled  federal/state  cooperative  weather 
modification  research  projects." 

We  seek  your  assistance  to  add  support  to 
this  line  item  in  the  FY84  NOAA  appropria 
tion  for  the  Illinois  research.  If  done,  it 
should  be  identified  as  the  Federal/State 
Cooperative  Weather  Modification  Re 
search  for  Illinois." 

The  completed  studies  by  UI  agricultural 
scientists  on  the  project  have  shown  that 
enhancement  of  summer  rainfall  in  most 
years  will  have  particular  benefit  to  Illinois 
and  hence  should  be  of  value  to  farmers  and 
agribusinesses  in  your  district.  This  value 
has  been  revealed  by  farmer/agribusiness 
support  of  recent  cloud  .seeding  projects.  We 
will  be  happy  to  supply  further  information 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Illinois  program  funded 
at   the   full   amount   of  $380,000   and 


wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  IlHnois  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  his  interest  in 
this  matter.  He  makes  a  good  case 
about  the  need  to  maintain  ongoing 
research  in  the  Midwest  in  this  area. 
Let  me  say  that  if  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  be  willing  not  to  offer  an 
amendment,  we  will  go  to  the  confer- 
ence and  try  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  accomodate  his  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  assurances  of  the  floor  manager 
that  he  will  take  a  close  look  at  this 
particular  matter  in  the  conference.  It 
is.  as  I  said,  extraordinarily  important 
to  my  State  and  to  the  entire  Midwest 
Farm  Belt.  I  am  fully  supportive  of 
the  Senator's  desire  to  hold  overall  ex- 
penditures down  and  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  with  these  assurances. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  before 
this  body.  I  have  a  deep  and  .serious 
concern  about  the  problems  our 
Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  control  our  borders.  The  first 
duty  of  a  sovereign  nation  is  to  control 
its  borders.  We  do  not.  One  direct 
result  is  illegal  entry  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  each  year.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  shares  this  concern. 

The  House  Appropriations  bill  has 
in  it  an  additional  $30  million  ear- 
marked primarily  for  increased  immi- 
gration enforcement,  and  I  make  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that,  during  the  conference  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills,  the  Senate  recede  to 
the  House  position  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  comments.  I  understand  well  his 
concern  over  this  important  problem 
facing  our  Nation  and  indeed  I  share 
with  him  that  deep  concern.  I  agree 
with  his  position  in  this  regard  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  recede  to  the  House 
position  concerning  the  additional  $30 
million  when  we  meet  in  conference 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  further  amendments. 
Accordingly.  I  now  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  engros.sment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3222).  as  amended, 
was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  STf:vENs,  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  RuDMAN.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Inouve.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Stennis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing  here  I  wish 
to  thank  a  lot  of  people:  Those  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  worked 
so  closely  with  me;  Senator  Hollings 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  attend- 
ing a  rather  important  business  other- 
wise today;  Senator  DeConcini;  Sena- 
tor Inouye;  and  Warren  Kane,  their 
very  capable  staffer.  We  enjoyed 
greatly  working  with  them. 

I  must  commend  my  own  staff.  Ric 
Specs,  who  is  working  under  double 
pressure  as  he,  is  going  to  become  a 
husband  tomorrow.  He  postponed  his 
honeymoon,  being  the  good  planner 
he  is,  thinking  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  honeymoon 
than  have  it  in  the  conference  room. 

I  wish  to  thank  John  Shank  and 
Santal  Manos  as  well  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 

I  complimented  Senator  Rudman.  I 
think  had  it  not  been  for  Senator 
Rudman  doing  the  job  he  did  on  Legal 
Services,  which  to  say  the  least  is  a 
real  thicket  around  here,  we  would  not 
be  where  we  are. 

I  think  this  is  almost  an  historic 
moment  as  far  as  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.  It  has  gone  through 
troubled  waters  the  last  4  years  and 
has  not  survived,  and  it  has  been 
through  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  people, 
and  I  must  say  a  lot  of  cooperation. 
Getting  through  legal  aid  today  and 
busing  was  almost  an  insurmountable 
achievement  requiring  cooperation 
and  help  of  a  lot  of  colleagues.  I  great- 
ly appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 
Mr.  LAXALT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor complimented  everyone  but    him- 
self. 

I  wish  to  add  just  a  few  words  to  the 
Record  and  not  overburden  the  print 
er.    but    I    think    the    Senator    from 
Nevada  has  done  a  good  job  also. 

I  join  with  him  in  complimenting 
the  others.  Senator  Rudman.  Senator 
Inouye.  Senator  DeConcini  and  all 
the  others  whose  names  he  mentioned. 
He  did  a  good  job.  It  was  lough. 
There   were   some   difficult    issues   to 


contend  with.  All  in  all.  I  think  it  was 
done  .skillfully  and  expedited,  and  the 
Senator  is  to  be  complimented. 

Mr.  I^XALT,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  It  i.s  a  plea.sure  domti  bu.sine.st- 
with  him. 

That  I.s  all  we  have,  Mr   President. 

Mr.  President,  1  siig^esl  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  rail  the  roll. 

The  bill  rlerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  CiARN-  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  GARN  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say.  on  behalf  of  the  leadership  to 
make  it  formal,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes.  I  think  everyone  antici- 
pated that.  Let  us  make  it  official  .so 
everyone  who  desires  to  leave  may  do 
so. 


ognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standinti  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  1  hour  in 
length,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
.speak  therein  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each,  and  provided  further 
that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to 
have  expired. 

Further,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  Monday.  October  24. 
1983.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  the  Vice  President  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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F.OUTINF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  of  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  tninutes  with  speeches 
therein  by  each  Senator  not  to  exceed 
2  minutes  at  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ue  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT; 

ADJOURNMENT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday.  October  24. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  read  the  entire 
request;  because  otherwi.se,  if  we  do 
not  get  the  rest  of  the  request,  I  might 
be  less  agreeable  to  agreeing  to  the 
unanimous-con.sent  request. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday.  October  24,  1983,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
dispensed  with,  and  following  the  rec- 


PRINTING  EULOGIES  TO  LATE 

SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
resolution  wluch  I  shall  send  to  the 
desk.  It  is  a  Senate  resolution,  and  I 
understand  it  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side.  I  just  talked  to  Mr.  Garn. 
and  he  has  indicated  that  there  is  no 
objection. 

I  send  this  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk 
and  that  it  be  placed  directly  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  A  resolution  (S.  Res.  247) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  a  compilation  containing  the 
eulogies  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
S.  Res.  247 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  a  compi- 
lation containing  the  eulogies  delivered  in 
Congress  on  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $1,200. 


RELIEF  OF  JAMES  A.  FERGUSON 

The  bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of 
James  A.  Ferguson,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 
A.  Ferguson  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  the  LTnited  States  in 
the  amount  of  $1,921.16  which  represents 
the  amount  claimed  to  be  overpaid  to  him 
when,  because  he  was  misinformed  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  concerning  the  limi- 
tation on  federally  compensable  moving  ex- 
penditures contained  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  5724(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  he  expended  sums  from  his  travel  ad- 
vance in  excess  of  that  limitation  to  cover 
the  costs  of  commercially  transporting  his 
mobile  home  to  his  new  permanent  duty 
station  in  1978. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  James  A. 
Ferguson  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  in  complete 
or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  Slates  specified  in  the  first  section. 

(b)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  liability  dealt  with  in  this 
Act.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
calendar  items  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  pa.ssed:  Calendars  457.  458.  459. 
460,  461.  462.  471.  472.  and  486. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  acting  Repub- 
lican leader,  has  discussed  these  mat- 
ters with  me,  and  there  is  no  objection 
on  this  side. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  CHARLESTON 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

The  bill  (S.  1212)  for  the  relief  of  16 
employees  of  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  named  employees  of  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  are  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  below- 
listed  sums  representing  overpayments  of 
per  diem  made  through  administrative  error 
and  received  in  good  faith  by  the  employees: 

(1)  Henry  Brown,  the  sum  of  $476; 

(2)  Byron  R.  Buchanan,  the  sum  of  $1,077; 
(3 1  Arthur  Canady.  the  sum  of  $450: 

(4>  Robert  E.  Carter,  the  .sum  of  $442; 

(5)  Edwin  L.  Clickner.  the  sum  of  $476; 

(6)  William  F.  Cummings.  the  .sum  of 
$1,077: 

(7)  Edward  F.  Fuller,  the  sum  of  $1,077; 

(8)  Wilbur  Geathers.  the  sum  of  $482.85; 

(9)  Donell  E.  Gourdine.  the  sum  of 
$1,250.05; 

( 10)  David  D.  Lorick.  the  sum  of  $1,077; 

(11)  Martin  N.  Olmeda.  the  sum  of  $1,077; 
1 12)  Lawrence  E.  Riley,  the  sum  of  $617: 
(13)  Dean  W.  Sabo.  the  sum  of  $1,077: 
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(14)  Leon    T.    Scarborough,    the    sum    of 
$902.75: 

(15)  George  B.  Stone,  the  sum  of  $442;  and 
(16>  Paul  K.  Vincent,  the  .sum  of  $434. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 

hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  an  employee  li.sted  above 
any  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  paid  by  such  employee  or  withheld 
from  any  sum  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  as  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri 
ated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


dered    to    a    third    reading,    read    the 
third  time,  and  ;        >  • 


Hf-  M  HK.M    ■  M    .-     '.t19  to  the 
COLK  I    ul    ClJ\.IMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  to  refer 
S.  1519  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Prank  L.  Hulsey,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  164 

Resolved.  That  S.  1519  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Prank  L.  Hulsey,"  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accom 
panying  papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  report  back  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find 
ings  of  fact  and  conclusions  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  Congre.ss  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  against  the  United  States  or 
a  gratuity,  and  the  anount.  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimants. 


RELIEF  OF  RONALD  GOLD 
STOCK  AND  AUGUSTUS  M. 
STATHAM 

The  bill  (H.R.  730)  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  Goldstock  and  Augustus  M. 
Stat  ham.  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


RELIEF    OF    GHt.uORY     B.    DRY 
MOND.     SAMUEL     K.     GIBBONS. 
JACK  C.   KEAN.  JAMES  D.  NICH- 
OLS. AND  ROY  A.  REDMOND 

The  bill  (H.R.  732)  for  the  relief  of 
Gregory  B.  Drymond.  Samuel  K.  Gib- 
bons. Jack  C.  Kean.  James  D.  Nichols, 
and  Roy  A.  Redmond,  was  con.sidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa,s.sed 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 

SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  243)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Senate  document  entitled  Dan- 
gerous Stalemate:  Superpower  Rela- 
tions in  Autumn  1983— A  Report  of  a 
Delegation  of  Eight  Senators  to  the 
Soviet  Union,"  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S  Res  243 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  the  maximum  number 
of  copies  of  a  Senate  document  (S  Doc.  98- 
16)  entitled  Dangerous  Stalemate:  Super- 
power Relations  in  Autumn  1983  — A  Report 
of  a  Delegation  of  Eight  Senators  to  the 
Soviet  Union"  which  may  be  printed  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 


and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
ob.serve  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activitie.-; 


RELIEF  OF  STEPHEN  C.  RUKS 

The  bill  (H.R.  745)  for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  C.  Ruks,  was  considered,  or- 


AMERICAN  ENEiaiV  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  180) 
to  designate  the  week  of  October  23. 
1983.  through  October  29.  1983.  as 
"American  Energy  Awareness  Week." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  180 

Whereas  1983  marks  the  tenth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  which  preclpi 
tated  unprecedented  inflation,  a  major  re- 
cession, and  national  vulnerability  in  energy 
supply: 

Whereas  the  decade  gave  rise  to  dramatic 
advances  by  individuals,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment in  conservation  and  improved 
energy  efficiency,  expanded  exialoration  for 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  a 
greater  utilization  of  coal  and  nuclear 
energy,  and  an  accelerated  development  of 
renewable  re.sources  and  synthetic  fuels: 

Whereas  the  momentum  for  change  must 
be  sustained  to  maintain  and  expand  conser- 
vation and  all  indigenous  energy  resources 
and  technologies  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
vances of  the  last  decade  and  assure  a  diver- 
sified and  practical  base  of  energy  resources 
for  the  future;  and 

Whereas  realization  of  any  long-term 
gains  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
awareness  of  individuals  and  industry  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  security  benefits  re- 
sulting from  con.servation,  a  balanced, 
timely  development  of  all  our  re.sources,  and 
the  scientific  and  technological  advances 
that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  American 
industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
171  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  23,  1983.  through  October  29.  1983. 
is  designated  American  Energy  Awareness 
Week":  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  American  Energy  Aware 
ness  Week  is  dedicated  to  stimulating  the 
development  of  Americans  resources  and 
technologies  and  energy  con.servation  for  a 
more  secure  and  stable  future  for  our 
Nation,  and  that  the  President  is  authorized 


CONGRATUI.AIINC.    M  H!  HT  T. 
DkPILL.-\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  to  congratulate 
Albert  T.  DePilla. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
the  Senate  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
dedicated  and  loyal  employees  who 
serve  us  with  distinction.  Yet  all  too 
often  their  efforts  on  our  behalf  go 
unrecognized. 

Albert  T.  DePilla.  who  manages  the 
Conservatory  at  the  U.S.  Botanic 
Garden,  is  just  such  an  individual.  For 
that  reason,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  today  a  resolution  which 
not  only  acknowledges  the  distin- 
guished career  of  this  truly  exception- 
al public  servant,  but  more  important- 
ly, extends  to  him  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  an  unparal- 
leled record  of  .service  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation. 

On  October  22.  1983.  Mr.  DePilla 
joins  the  ranks  of  a  small  and  rather 
remarkable  group  of  workers  in  our 
Nation's  labor  force,  because  on  that 
dale  he  completes  his  60th  year  of 
continuous  service  with  the  same  em- 
ployer, in  Albert  DePilla's  case,  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  observance  of 
this  phenomenal  achievement.  Mr.  De- 
Pilla will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
special  award  ceremony  being  held  in 
the  U.S.  Conservatory  on  October  21. 
He  will  be  honored  by  his  coworkers  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  many  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  his  60  years  of  Federal  service. 
As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Botanic  Garden.  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  by  the  fact  that  with 
but  one  interruption,  a  3  year  and  5 
month  tour  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  II,  all  his  service  has  been  with 
the  legislative  branch  as  an  employee 
of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Though  it  may  seem  hard  to  believe, 
Mr.  DePilla's  association  with  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  goes  back  to  a  time  even 
before  October  1923  when  he  started 
working  there.  He  was  born  across  the 
street  from  the  present  Conservatory. 
As  a  child,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Di- 
rector's .sons  and  could  often  be  seen 
playing  in  the  gardens  or  cooling  off  in 
the  fountain.  So  it  came  as  little  sur- 
prise that  at  age  16  and  in  need  of  em- 
ployment, Albert  DePilla  began  his 
career  at  the  Conservatory  as  a  skilled 
laborer.  Early  in  his  career,  he  fortu- 
nately came  under  the  influence  and 
tutelage  of  the  late  Assistant  Director 


of  the  Conservatory.  Wilbur  Pagel. 
from  whose  \vis('  counsel  and  able  in- 
.siruction  Mr  Di  PiUa  became  expert 
in  botany.  These  wiio  knew  of  his  love 
of  horticulture  and  his  great  skill  in 
arranging  floral  displays  were  not  sur- 
prised when  one  day  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Conservatory,  the  position 
he  has  held  since  1945  and  continues 
to  hold  today. 

One  of  Mr.  DePilla's  most  importanl 
tasks  came  in  the  early  1930's  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  landscap- 
ing the  tropical  plant  material  in  the 
beautiful  new  Conservatory  which  we 
have  today.  The  original  Gardens  were 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  bounded 
by  First  and  Third  Streets  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues. 
But  the  facilities  were  small  and  could 
not  accommodate  the  variety  of  plant 
material  desired  for  the  Nation's  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  so  a  new  Conservatory 
was  built  at  its  present  location  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Independence 
Avenues.  For  a  year  prior  to  its  open- 
ing in  1933.  Mr.  DePilla  was  involved 
in  transferring  plants  from  the  old 
Conservatory  and  giving  the  display 
natural,  forest-like  atmosphere  which 
continues  today. 

As  manager  of  the  U.S.  Botanic 
Garden  Conservatory.  Mr.  DePilla  su- 
pervises the  out.standing  floral  shows 
which  attract  thousands  of  visitors  to 
Capitol  Hill  during  the  Easter  and 
Christmas  seasons  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  such  as  the  annual  chrys- 
anthemum, poinsettia.  and  azalea  dis- 
plays. In  a  very  real  .sense,  the  flowers 
and  plants  are  his  family-he  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  nurturing  them 
and  special  pride  in  .seeing  them  blos- 
som and  grow  to  maturity. 

During  Mr.  DePilla's  tenure,  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens has  grown  from  200,000  to  more 
than  2,000.000  annually,  many  of  them 
counting  their  tour  of  the  Conservato- 
ry among  the  mo.st  memorable  of  their 
trip  to  Washington.  Popular  programs 
that  have  attracted  a  large  following 
include  group  tours  for  school  stu- 
dents, a  series  of  horticulture  classes 
and  a  plant  information  service.  These 
programs  have  come  to  symbolize  one 
of  Albert  DePilla's  great  goals— to 
fo.ster  a  love  of  plants  so  that  others, 
particularly  young  people,  would  come 
to  share  his  own  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  importance 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  enriching  our 
lives  and  our  environment. 

In  addition  to  his  routine  assign- 
ments. Mr.  DePilla  was  for  many  years 
the  one  to  whom  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  would  turn 
for  the  decoration  of  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber  in  the  Capitol  where 
the  inauguration  luncheons  are  held. 
Congress  has  repeatedly  turned  to  Mr. 
DePilla  for  the  decoration  and  ar- 
rangement of  floral  displays  of  such 
tender    beauty    provided    for    services 


held  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  for  Presi- 
dents who  ha\e  lain  in  state. 

Throughout  his  distinguished 
career.  Albert  DePilla  has  never  been 
too  busy  to  offer  advice  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  of  plants.  Over  the 
years,  numerous  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  families,  and  staffs  have 
been  proud  to  count  him  among  their 
friends.  They  see  in  him  a  man  whose 
great  love  of  nature  and  whose  ability 
have  truly  made  our  lives  on  Capitol 
Hill  brighter  and  more  beautiful. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  our 
colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  DePilla  upon  this  occasion  and  in 
thanking  him  for  all  he  has  done  on 
our  behalf.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  together 
with  the  preamble  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  246 
Whereas  Albert  T.  DePilla.   Manager  of 
the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  Conserv- 
atory, will,  on  October  22.   1983.  complete 
sixty  years  of  service  to  the  United  States 
Government  including  fifty-six  years,  seven 
months  at  the  Botanic  Garden  and  three 
years,    five   months    in    the    United   States 
Army; 

Whereas  Albert  T.  DePilla  has.  at  all 
limes,  discharged  his  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities with  high  efficiency  and  total  devotion; 
Whereas  Albert  T.  DePilla's  many  years 
of  productive  service  as  Manager  and  Horti- 
culturist of  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden  Conservatory  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  our  surroundings: 

Whereas  Albert  T.  DePilla  is  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  artistic  floral  arrangements 
and  decorations  which  have  added  elegance 
at  manv  special  events  in  the  United  States 
Capitol",  including  Presidential  inaugural 
events,  luncheons,  and  state  funerals;  and 

Whereas  Albert  T.  DePilla  is  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  the  United  States  Bo- 
tanic Garden  in  his  daily  contacts  with 
Members  of  Congress,  their  families  and 
staffs,  visiting  dignitaries,  and  the  general 
public:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extend  its  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  Albert  T.  DePilla  for  his  long,  faithful, 
and  exemplary  service  to  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tran.smit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Albert 
T.  DePilla. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sev- 
eral bills  were  passed  and  the  resolu- 
tions agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


98-270.  to  accompany  S.  1660.  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  following  print- 
ing errors  which  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Goldv^ater.  I  fur- 
ther ask  that  Senator  Goldw.'vter's  ex- 
planation be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  my 
copy  is  the  same  as  the  copy  sent  to 
the  desk. 
There  is  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
demand  for  copies  of  Senate  Report 
No.  98-270  on  S.  1660.  the  Universal 
Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act  of 
1983,  is  so  heavy  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  run  another  printing.  If  so. 
unanimous  con.sent  has  been  granted 
that  at  its  next  printing,  a  star  print 
shall  be  made  correcting  certain  errors 
of  the  printer  in  the  minority  views 
which  I  wrote  to  the  report. 

In  all.  six  printing  errors  were  made, 
changing  the  text  that  I  had  submit- 
ted to  the  printer.  Four  of  these  are 
mere  .spelling  mistakes,  but  two  of  the 
printer's  errors  raise  matters  of  sub- 
stance. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  printing 
errors  gives  the  mistaken  impression 
that  I  indicated  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  does  not  have  enough  "im- 
portance" to  act  on  the  subject.  What 
I  had  actually  written  is  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  enough  informa- 
tion" to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  since  these  errors 
were  all  made  by  the  printer  and  did 
not  appear  in  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment. I  ask  that  the  following  correc- 
tions shall  be  made  in  the  event  an- 
other printing  occurs  of  the  committee 
report: 

At  page  36.  17th  line  from  the  top. 
substitute  "only"  for  "oinly.  " 

At  page  37.  7th  line  from  the 
bottom,  substitute  •override"  for  "ovr- 
ride." 

At  page  39.  21st  line  from  the  top. 
substitute  -cause  "  for  "casue.  " 

At  page  40.  24th  line  from  the  top. 
substitute  "areas  "  for  "rates." 

At  page  40.  26th  line  from  the  top. 
substitute  "information"  for  "impor- 
tance. " 

At  page  45,  4th  line  from  the  top. 
substitute  "benefit"  for  "benfit."* 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 

REPORT  NO.  98-270 
Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  its  next  printing.  Report  No. 


PROHIBITION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
DISPOSAL  OF  THE  NAVAL 
ARCTIC  RESEARCH  LABORATO- 
RY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  449.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175. 
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Thf     F'Kb:.sii)i\(j     ( )!•  1- uf:h     Is 

there  objection  ' 

Mr   BYRD   No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  aM:  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
title 

The  assistanl  legislative  clerk  read 
a.s  ioliows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175)  to  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  any 
Federal  agency  from  using  funds  to  dispose 
of  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory 
near  Barrow.  Alaska,  except  under  certain 
circumstances 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  re.solution 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  NARL 
ha.s  the  potential  of  providing  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  about  the 
Arctic  if  Congress  takes  a  stand  on 
Arctic  research  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready pa.s.sed  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Polu  V  A't,  and  the  House  appears  to 
be  ready  to  move  on  the  legislation.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  dismantle 
NARL  just  at  the  time  that  the  facil- 
ity might  become  most  useful. 

At  the  same  time.  I  can  appreciate 
the  concerns  that  have  prompted 
moves  to  demolish  NARL.  The  Navy  is 
concerned  that  they  will  be  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  fa- 
cility, even  though  it  presently  is  of 
little  if  any  use  to  them.  I  would  like 
to  stress  that  this  resolution  is  not  an 
attempt  to  place  any  indefinite  burden 
for  maintaining  the  facility  on  the 
Navy  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  fact  this  resolu- 
tion would  s;ue  idr  Treasury  the  cost 
of  (leriH.li.-,hitiK  the  facility  now— 
whi(  h  (nukl  nin.s  a.s  high  as  $20  mil- 
lion and  may  save  any  further  costs 
in  conjunction  with  the  facility  if  an 
economically  feasible  alternative  use  is 
discovered 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  to  allow  poten- 
tial uses  of  NARL  to  be  explored 
before  we  expend  the  funds  to  tear  the 
facility  down. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   2426 

(Purpose:  To  insert  a  date  of  termination 
into  the  joint  resolution  prohibiting  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  or  any  federal 
agency  from  dispcsing  of  the  Naval  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 

Senator  Murkowski.  and  I  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Utah   (Mr.    Garn).    in 

behalf    of    Mr.    Murkowski,    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  2426. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 


On  line  3.  after  the  word  ■expended", 
insert    prior  to  September  15.  1984." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  (No.  2426)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175) 
and  the  preamble  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  175 

To  proh-bit  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
or  any  Federal  agency  from  using  funds  to 
dispose  of  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Labo- 
ratory near  Barrow.  Alaska,  except  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Whereas  it  will  cost  between  $10,000,000 
and  $20,000,000  to  dismantle  and  dispose  of 
the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory 
(NARL)  near  Barrow.  Alaska,  as  the  Navy  is 
currently  planning: 

Whereas  Congress  is  actively  considering 
new  legislation,  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act  of  1983.  which  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  commitment  to  Federal  re- 
search in  the  Arctic; 

Whereas  a  new  Federal  commitment  to 
Arctic  research  could  result  in  the  need  for 
a  Federal  research  or  support  facility  near 
Barrow,  Alaska; 

Whereas  it  would  be  a  wasteful,  redun- 
dant expenditure  to  rebuild  a  facility  simi- 
lar to  NARL  several  years  after  its  demoli 
tion; 

Whereas  there  are  alternatives  to  demoli- 
tion which  provide  for  the  use  of  the  NARL 
facility  which  could  free  the  Navy  and 
future  obligations,  put  the  facility  to  imme- 
diate and  productive  use.  and  result  in  a  net 
savings  to  the  United  States  Treasury;  and 

Whereas  Congress  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  may  require  additional 
time  to  evaluate  alternative  proposals  for 
the  future  use  and  disposition  of  the  facili- 
ty: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  funds  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  by  any  Federal  agency 
to  demolish  any  building  or  other  facility 
which  IS  part  of  the  Naval  Arctic  Research 
Laboratory  near  Barrow.  Alaska:  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment transfers  all  or  any  part  of  its  interest 
in  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  to 
a  non-Federal  entity  by  means  of  an  ex- 
change agreement  or  otherwise,  this  joint 
resolution  shall  not  preclude  the  United 
States  Government  from  providing  funds 
for  such  demolition  activities  as  an  element 
of  that  exchange  agreement 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  THE  RECOHK  i;>  M.MN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5:,)U  P  M. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  5:30  p.m.  for 
the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  the  filing  of  statements  and  re- 
ports bv  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  how- 
much  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  minute  and  a  half. 


ROUTINE  MOKNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  morning  business  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  MARTIN  LU  1  HER  KING.  JR.. 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  for  long 
years  now,  many  of  us  have  .sought  to 
create  a  national  holiday  to  memorial- 
ize the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

And  now.  with  the  78  to  22  vole  here 
in  the  Senate  we  have  .sent  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  President  for  final  enact- 
ment. 

It  has  been  a  long  hard  journey.  The 
King  family,  the  countle.ss  civil  rights 
martyrs  who  were  threatened,  beaten 
and  killed,  and  black  America  as  a 
whole  carry  the  scars  and  anguish 
that  have  accumulated  over  centuries 
of  racial  injustice. 

We  must  never  forget  that  black 
men  and  women  and  black  children 
were  brought  to  this  country  in 
human  bondage.  They  came  in  chains 
packed  in  the  squalid  holds  of  slave 
ships. 

Once  here,  they  were  brutalized  by 
slavery.  Husbands  and  wives  were  torn 
apart— children  were  taken  from  their 
Mothers'  arms  and  sold  like  livestock— 
never  to  be  seen  again. 

Can  we  begin  to  imagine  the  heart- 
ache—the savagery— the  inhumanity 
inflicted  upon  this  race  of  black 
people? 

No,  we  do  not  understand— we 
cannot  begin  to  comprehend. 

Perhaps  the  closest  we  can  come  is 
to  hear  old  black  spirituals— and  black 
music  that  touches  areas  of  pain  and 
suffering  not  known  to  those  of  us  not 
born  out  of  slavery. 

At  last.  America  has  acted  to  set 
aside  a  day  a  year,  to  reflect  upon  the 


civil  rights  struggle  that  has  taken  us 
away  from  this  awful  past.  This  day 
will  memorialize  the  force  for  human 
ju.siice.  led  by  Dr.  King,  that  brought 
our  Nation  forward  into  a  new  era  of 
racial  understanding,  reconciliation 
aiid  brotherhood  among  the  members 
of  the  American  family. 

We  are  coming  of  age  as  a  nation 
when  we  can  rise  to  new  and  greater 
heights  in  understanding,  in  renounc- 
ing old  evils,  and  committing  ourselves 
to  purer  motives  and  genuine  equality 
among  all  men  and  wotnen. 

It  took  someone  of  tremendous  capa- 
bility to  gather  together  the  forces  of 
^ood  into  a  nonviolent  citizen  army 
with  sufficient  strength  and  courage 
to  enable  America  to  break  away  from 
the  .savage  racial  injustice  of  the  past. 
Dr.  King  was  that  person.  By  his 
leadership  a  heavy  stone  was  taken 
irom  the  backs  and  hearts  of  all  our 
citizens.  He  helped  us  free  ourselves  so 
we  could  seek  a  society  where  all  men 
and  women  would  possess  the  wonder- 
ful blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law. 

In  a  shrinking  world  where  Ameri- 
cans constitute  only  4  percent  of  the 
global  population,  it  is  time  we  under- 
stand and  practice  brotherhood  acro.ss 
all  racial  and  ethnic  lines  if  we  are  to 
avoid  conflicts  which  otherwise  threat- 
en to  end  life  itself  on  this  planet. 
This  understanding  must  start  at 
home,  among  ourselves.  It  must  begin 
in  our  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties and  stretch  from  border  to  border 
across  this  land.  We  must  learn  to 
achieve  this  harmony  within  the 
American  family— and  Dr.  King  has 
shown  us  the  way. 

His  standard  of  conduct  was  to  meet 
violence  with  nonviolence— to  meet 
hate  with  love— to  meet  subjugation 
with  a  relentless  forward  movement 
toward  freedom  and  equity.  As  much 
as  any  American  he  symbolizes  human 
brotherhood. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  is  a  power- 
ful national  symbol.  His  example 
stands  today  as  a  towering  force  for 
human  justice.  He  was  a  shining  .son  of 
America— with  a  nonviolent  concept  of 
justice  equal  to  any  of  the  loftiest 
aims  of  our  founding  documents. 

He  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  one  measure 
of  this.  His  example  and  works  deserve 
national  recognition.  A  national  holi- 
day, while  proper  and  fitting,  is  not 
enough.  We  need  .something  more.  We 
need  deeper  understanding  of  the  non- 
violent struggle  for  civil  and  economic 
justice  to  which  Dr.  King  devoted  his 
life. 

This  journey  is  not  over.  Dr.  King 
lies  today  in  an  early  grave— the  victim 
of  an  assassin's  bullet.  This  very  day 
millions  of  Americans  struggle  against 
the  continuing  bondage  of  second-class 
citizenship. 


And  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
deny  these  truths— and  openly  slander 
Dr   King  and  hi.s  beliefs. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  such  spite- 
ful and  de\isive  \oices  come  not  only 
from  the  darkest  corners  of  our  na- 
tional life— but  from  this  very  Cham- 
ber as  well. 

While  I  will  not  attack  other  Sena- 
tors by  name  or  State  I  must  say  that 
those  who  slandered  Dr.  King  on  this 
floor  are  not  fit  to  shine  his  shoes. 

Purveyors  of  hate  defile  America 
when  tiiey  attack  Or  King  and  those 
things  for  which  lie  stood.  E\en 
former  Senators,  now  dead,  have  had 
their  reputations  sullied  by  others  in 
this  body  during  the  debate.  Those  de- 
ceased Senators  cannot  answer  or 
defend  their  own  reputations.  The 
Senator  who  resorted  to  this  tactic 
brought  shame  upon  himself.  When 
Jim  Crow  raises  its  mean  and  ugly 
head  here  on  the  Senate  floor— it  must 
be  challenged,  condemned  and  repudi- 
ated. The  final  vote  on  the  King  holi- 
day expre.ssed  that  repudiation  more 
clearly  and  powerfully  than  any  of  our 
words. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVISM  IN 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  20.  1983. 
carried  a  very  disturbing  article  con- 
cerning direct  intervention  in  the 
American  political  process  by  U.S.- 
based  subsidiaries  of  foreign  compa- 
nies. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  in  full  after  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Nissan  Corp.. 
U.S.A.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Nissan  of  Japan  based  in  Tennessee, 
has  created  a  political  action  commit- 
tee and  has  begun  distributing  cam- 
paign money  to  chosen  candidates 
seeking  public  office  here  in  the 
United  States.  While  Federal  law  now 
prohibits  campaign  contributions  from 
foreign  sources  to  American  candi- 
dates, it  appears  that  the  use  of  a  po- 
litical action  committee  of  an  Ameri- 
can subsidiary  circumvents  that  law 
and  allows  direct  foreign  influence  in 
U.S.  elections. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  that  must 
be  corrected.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  draft  legislation  to  prohibit 
this  practice  in  the  future. 
Exhibit  1 
Political  Activism  in  Tennessee  by  a 
Nissan  Subsidiary— Stoking  Criticism 
(By  Martin  Tolchin) 

Smyrna.  Tenn..  October  14. -The  Ameri- 
can executives  of  a  Japanese-owned  automo- 
bile company  here  have  become  increasingly 
involved  in  local  politics,  focusing  on  an 
issue  of  overriding  concern  to  both  their  em- 
ployer and  themselves.  On  Friday  the  com- 


pan.\  is  to  dedicate  a  $660  million  factory 
manufacturing  pickup  trucks  that  began 
production  in  June. 

Last  year  the  executives  of  the  Nissan 
Motor  Manufacturing  Corporation.  U.S.A..  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Nissan  of  Japan, 
had  a  $500-a-couple  fund-raising  reception 
for  Robin  L.  Beard,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  United  Stales  Senate,  who  sub- 
sequently lost. 

A  Nissan  executive  in  whose  home  the  re- 
ception was  held  said  he  had  been  acting 
purely  as  a  private  citizen,  adding  that  he 
had  acted  after  consulting  with  Nissan 
U.S.A.  lobbyists. 

measure  opposed  by  NISSAN 

The  Nissan  executives  and  their  employer 
are  primarily  interested  in  killing  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  require  that  70  percent 
of  each  vehicle  sold  in  the  United  Slates  be 
manufactured  in  this  country.  The  Nissan 
executives  say  enactment  of  this  bill,  which 
is  considered  highly  unlikely  by  Congres- 
sional leaders,  would  jeopardize  their  facto- 
ry here  and  imperil  the  jobs  of  its  2.000  em- 
ployees. 

Nissan  executives  periodically  tell  their 
employees  of  the  status  of  the  bill  and  the 
position  that  each  member  of  the  stale's 
Congressional  delegation  lias  taken  on  the 
measure.  They  say  they  encourage  their  em- 
ployees to  tell  their  Congressmen  how  they 
feel  about  the  bill. 

Their  political  activity,  which  is  entirely 
legal,  is  strongly  supported  by  those  who 
argue  that,  as  American  citizens,  they  are 
entitled  to  participate  fully  in  electoral  poli- 
tics. 

A.S  Americans,  they  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Democratic  process."  said 
Representative  Albert  Gore  Jr..  a  Democrat 
whose  Senate  candidacy  in  1984  is  support- 
ed by  the  Nissan  executives. 

GROWING  CONCERN  OF  CRITICS 

But  others  view  their  political  involve- 
ment with  growing  concern.  They  say  there 
is  a  fine  line  between  private  and  corporate 
interests  and  this  may  have  been  blurred  in 
the  Nissan  case,  in  a  way  that  uses  the  law 
legally  but  not  in  the  manner  Congress  in- 
tended. 

These  critics  .say  that,  in  the  past.  Ameri- 
can companies  routinely  became  involved  in 
the  domestic  politics  of  foreign  nations  in 
which  they  had  invested.  American  compa- 
nies toppled  foreign  governments,  some- 
times deliberately,  as  in  the  case  of  United 
Fruit  in  Latin  America,  and  sometimes  inad- 
vertently, as  in  the  case  of  Lockheed  in 
Japan. 

These  critics  fear  the  Nissan  activities 
may  be  a  harbinger  of  political  involvement 
by  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the 
United  States. 

The  burden  of  the  criticism  is  that  Nissan 
of  Japan  has  exploited  the  law  by  using  its 
wholly  owned  American  subsidiary  to  inter- 
vene in  grass-roots  domestic  politics  in  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  legislation.  This 
criticism  has  thus  far  been  expressed  only 
by  those  who  have  been  the  targets  of  these 
political  campaigns. 

SENATOR  VERY  SURPRISED 

"I  was  very  much  surprised  that  business 
executives  of  a  foreign  corporation  .seeking 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  country 
would  get  involved  in  a  domestic  political 
campaign."  Senator  Jim  Sasser.  Democrat 
of  Tennessee,  said. 

Last  year  the  Nissan  executives  had  a 
fund-raising  event  for  Mr.  Sasser's  oppo- 
nent.  Representative  Beard.   At   that   time 
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Mr  Sasser  had  a  lead  of  30  percentaue 
points  in  the  polls  and  was  uncommitted  on 
the  automobile  bill,  which  Mr.  Beard  op- 
posed. Shortly  after  the  fund-raising  event. 
Mr.  Sasser  became  a  co-sponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  easily  won  re-election. 

■I  would  think  that  good  judgment  would 
dictate  that  they  not  get  involved  in  politi- 
cal campaigns,  period."  Mr.  Sasser  said.  ■It 
would  be  similar  to  General  Motors  opening 
up  a  Yokohama  plant  and  their  general 
manager  getting  involved  in  local  politics. 
It's  a  question  of  basic  business  judgment 
and  a  question  of  propriety." 

Senator  Carl  Levin.  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan, a  sponsor  of  the  automobile  bill,  said 
that  although  he  did  not  favor  restricting 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  I  think  it 
can  backfire." 

"The  argument  that  a  foreign  corporation 
is  intervening  in  the  American  political 
process  can  be  made."  Senator  Levin  said. 
"It  is  an  effort  to  influence  American  poli- 
tics for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  corporation. 
It's  dangerous  stuff." 

Many  foreign  corporations  engage  United 
States  lobbyists  who  are  deeply  involved  in 
the  operations  of  Congress.  But  these  lobby 
ists  are  required  by  law  to  register  as  for- 
eign agents. 

Nissan  U.S.A.  is  the  only  such  company 
believed  now  involved  in  such  political  ac- 
tivities. Executives  of  a  Honda  factory  in 
Marysville,  Ohio,  remained  scrupulously 
neutral"  in  last  year's  Senate  race,  which  in- 
volved Senator  Howard  M.  Metzcnbaum.  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  automobile  bill,  ac- 
cording to  Pete  Harris,  his  campaign  manag 
er  and  legislative  aide. 

Nor  has  there  been  evidence  of  involve- 
ment by  executives  of  Toshiba.  Tabuchi. 
Sharp.  Bridges!  one.  Matsushiba  or  any 
other  of  the  19  Japanese  companies  brought 
to  Tennessee  by  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander. 

LOBBYISTS  AND  PAC'S 

Like  American  automobile  manufacturers, 
both  Nissan  of  Japan  and  Ni.s.san  U.S.A. 
maintain  Washington  lobbyists,  whose  work 
is  augmented  by  Washington  law  firms. 
Unlike  employees  of  Nissan,  employees  of 
United  States  automobile  manufacturers 
contribute  to  election  campaigns  through 
political  action  committees.  Federal  Elec 
tion  Commission  reports  showed  that  last 
year,  the  General  Motors  PAC  spent 
$215,000.  the  Ford  PAC  spent  $85,000  and 
the  Chrysler  PAC  spent  $80,000.  There  are 
no  figures,  however,  on  the  amount  spent  by 
corporate  executives  of  any  of  these  compa- 
nies or  of  Nissan. 

An  examination  of  expenditures  of  for 
eign  lobbyists  showed  that  Japan  spent  far 
more  than  other  major  trading  nations.  The 
latest  published  figures,  for  1981,  showed 
that,  excluding  expenditures  for  tourist  pro- 
motion, Japan  spent  $13.5  million,  as 
against  $6.5  million  by  Britain,  $6  million  by 
West  Germany,  $5.8  million  by  Canada.  $3.1 
million  by  France  and  $2  million  by  Taiwan. 

The  host  at  last  year's  fund-raising  affair, 
Jerry  Benefield.  vice  president  of  manufac 
turing  for  Nis.san,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Benefield.  who 
is  second  in  command  to  the  company  presi- 
dent, Marvin  Runyon,  .said  in  an  interview 
that  he  became  ho.st  of  the  reception  after 
consulting  the  company's  lobbyists.  The  re- 
ception was  attended  by  Mr.  Runyon  and 
other  lop  executives. 

IT  WAS  A  PERSONAL  THING 

Mr.  Benefield  said  that  he  did  not  know 
how  much  money  was  rai.sed  at  the  affair, 
or  how  many  people  had  attended  it. 


"It  was  a  personal  thing,"  Mr.  Benefield 
explained.  "It  was  due  to  my  personal  inter- 
est." 

He  consulted  with  the  company's  lobby- 
ists, he  said,  because  "I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  if  I  gave  a  reception  for  a  Republican 
at  my  house,  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  with  the 
local  Democrats."  He  added:  They  gave  me 
encouragement.  They  said.  'O.K.'  " 

Mr.  Benefield  said  that  he  had  received  no 
direction  from  Nissan  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Benefield  said  he  and  other  Nissan  ex- 
ecutives had  contributed  to  Mr.  Gore's 
Senate  campaign  because  of  the  Congress- 
man's strong  opposition  to  the  domestic 
content  bill,  and  planned  to  continue  their 
support  until  next  year's  elections.  The 
Nissan  plant  is  in  Mr.  Gore's  Congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Benefield  said  that  several  candidates 
for  Mr  Gore's  House  seat  had  come  to 
Ni-ssan  to  elicit  the  support  of  its  executives. 

Before  we  agree  to  support  anybody  in 
that  race,  we  will  clearly  understand  their 
position  on  domestic  content.  "  he  said. 

I  would  be  very  remiss  in  my  responsibil 
ity  to  our  employees  if  I  didn't  communicate 
to  them  and  to  our  Congressmen  just  how 
damaging  the  domestic  content  bill  could  be 
to  them.  "  Mr.  Benefield  said. 

Gail  Neuman.  general  counsel  to  Nissan 
U.S.A..  said  she  did  not  see  how  anyone 
could  object  to  the  executives'  political  in- 
volvement because  "we  consider  ourselves 
an  American  company.  " 

But  four  of  the  five  board  members  of 
Nissan  U.S.A.  are  Japanese,  the  fifth  is  Mr. 
Runyon,  the  president.  The  managment  is 
American,  however.  In  addition  to  the  presi 
dent,  three  of  the  five  vice  presidents  are 
Americans. 

We've  made  all  of  our  employees  aware 
of  our  position  on  the  domestic  content  bill, 
and  we  keep  them  advised  of  the  status  of 
the  legislation,"  Miss  Neuman  .said.  We 
would  have  no  difficulties  with  their  ap 
proaching  their  congre.ssman  and  .senators. 
We  encourage  it.  " 
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NO  BACKGROUND  IN  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  one 
my  greatest  concerns  in  the  area 
arms  control  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  nuclear  matters 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. With  the  exception  of 
Robert  McFarlane.  the  new  National 
Security  Advisor  to  the  President, 
there  .seems  to  be  no  one  in  the  senior 
policymaking  positions  in  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department  or  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  who  has 
any  substantial  background  in  arms 
control  affairs,  including  negotiation 
of  agreements. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  general  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  and  experience 
with  the  most  important  security  chal- 
lenge facing  our  country  today  appar- 
ently incudes  the  President  him.self. 

Last  Sunday.  1  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  it  was  only  recently  that 
the  President  became  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  carries  the  bulk  of  its  nu- 
clear weapons  on  heavy  land-based 
missiles. 

It  was  reported  that: 


Tuo  weeks  ago  *  *  *  the  President  told  a 
group  of  Congressmen  that  he  had  not  real- 
ized until  recently  that  most  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  defenses  were  concentrated 
in  its  system  of  heavy  land-based  missiles. 
Mr.  Reagan  reportedly  added  that  he  real- 
ized now  that  his  proposals  for  the  Soviets 
to  dismantle  their  heaviest  missiles,  without 
similar  concessions  by  the  United  States, 
were  interpreted  by  many  as  one-sided.  Sev- 
eral listeners  said  afterward  that  while  they 
appreciated  Mr.  Reagan  s  new  negotiating 
flexibility,  they  were  flabbergasted  at  his 
comment  and  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Reagan  was  being  sufficiently  briefed  on 
critical  issues. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Presidents  original  START  proposal 
called  for  the  Soviets  to  dismantle 
most  of  their  large  intercontinental 
missiles,  the  heart  of  their  nuclear 
force,  while  leaving  the  United  States 
free  to  continue  with  all  its  new.  stra- 
tegic weapons  programs,  including  the 
MX.  B-1.  Trident,  and  crui.se  missiles. 
The  Times  article  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  realizes  why  many  people  in- 
terpreted his  START  proposal  as  one- 
sided. 

Mr.  President.  3  years  have  passed 
since  the  President  came  to  office,  and 
over  a  year  since  the  START  talks 
were  initiated.  Is  it  really  true  that 
over  this  long  period  of  time,  when 
building  a  strategic  reduction  process 
was  supposedly  a  critical  goal  of  this 
administration.  President  Reagan  has 
only  just  learned  one  of  the  most  basic 
facts  about  Soviet  strategic  forces? 
Had  he  possessed  this  knowledge  earli- 
er, would  his  initial  START  propo.sal 
been  designed  more  realistically? 
Could  significant  progress  have  been 
made,  rather  than  the  tragic  loss  of 
time  which  has  actually  been  the  main 
result  of  the  negotiations? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Sunday.  October  16. 
1983.  edition  of  the  Now  York  Times 
by  Steven  R.  Wei.sman.  entitled 
"Clark's  Move  to  Interior  Makes  Ex- 
ternal Waves."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clark's  Move  to  Interior  Makes  External 
Waves 
(By  Steven  R.  Wei.sman) 
Washington.  -President   Reagan's  abrupt 
decision  to  nominate  William  P.  Clark,  the 
national  security  adviser,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  immediate  implications  for 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  campaign  poli- 
tics and  the  Reagan  Presidency.  It  also  of- 
fered a  window  on  the  relationship  of  two 
close  friends  and  on  a  paradox  of  the  Presi- 
dent's style.  Reliant  as  he  is  on  his  aides  for 
guidance.    Mr     Reagan's    independence    of 
mind  can  still  startle. 

Mr.  Clark  was  not  on  any  original  staff  list 
of  candidates  to  succeed  Interior  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt,  who  resigned  a  week  ago 
after  Senate  passage  of  a  measure  calling 
for  his  ouster  became  a  certainty.  Neither 
James  A.  Baker  3d  nor  Michael  K.  Deaver, 
the  White  House  chief  and  deputy  chief  of 
staff,   was   reported   to   be   happy   with   the 


Clark  choice.  Though  both  had  had  sharp 
diffcrenres  with  Mr.  Clark  in  the  White 
House,  both  also  wanted  to  fill  the  Interior 
post  with  a  political  figure  who  could  rea^s 
.sure  Mr  Reagan's  western  political  base  and 
defuse  the  hostilities  of  environmental 
groups  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Deaver  saw  a 
happy  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
opportunity  came  just  as  the  President  gave 
formal  approval  to  the  formation  of  a  re- 
election commitee.  Having  pa.ssed  the  week 
wooing  a  series  of  prominent  western  Re- 
publicans, they  are  now  bracing  for  a  confir- 
mation fight  that  is  sure  to  revive  the  an- 
tagonisms they  had  hoped  would  fade  with 
Mr.  Watt's  departure. 

The  transfer  to  the  Interior  Department 
of  Mr  Clark,  trouble-shooter  under  Gover- 
nor Reagan  in  California  and  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
in  1981.  was  in  the  Reagan  tradition  of  as- 
signing trusted  confidants  to  touchy  jobs 
even  if  they  had  no  special  qualifications. 
But  to  allies  and  critics  alike,  it  was  as- 
tounding that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  willing  to 
walk  away  from  his  position  as  the  Adminis- 
tration's most  influential  foreign  policy  offi- 
cial. His  friends  said  they  were  less  sur- 
prised. They  portrayed  Mr.  Clark  as  increas- 
ingly frustrated  over  what  one  as-sociatc 
called  "the  day-in  and  day-out  battles  with  a 
variety  of  antagonists." 

After  nearly  three  years  of  immersion  in 
foreign  policy  issues,  Mr.  Clark  could  not 
shake  a  reputation  of  being  out  of  his 
depth.  His  conservative  allies  praised  what 
they  felt  was  his  common  sen.se.  and  his 
willingness,  when  others  cringed,  to  use  or 
tlirealen  military  force  in  Central  America 
and  the  Middle  East.  But  critics,  even 
friendly  ones,  complained  that  he  lacked 
the  capacity,  and  experience  to  deal  with 
Congress,  manage  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  European  allies. 

Mr.  Clark  was  hardly  helped  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Reagan's  own  competence  in  this 
area  has  been  called  into  question.  Two 
weeks  ago.  for  example,  the  President  told  a 
group  of  Congressmen  that  he  had  not  real- 
ized until  recently  that  most  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  defenses  were  concentrated 
in  its  system  of  heavy  land-based  missiles. 
Mr.  Reagan  reportedly  added  that  he  real- 
ized now  that  his  proposals  for  the  Soviets 
to  dismantle  their  heaviest  missiles,  without 
similar  concessions  by  the  United  States, 
were  interpreted  by  many  as  one-sided.  Sev- 
eral listeners  said  afterward  that  while  they 
appreciated  Mr.  Reagan's  new  negotiating 
flexibility  they  were  flabbergasted  at  his 
comment  and  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Reagan  was  beging  sufficiently  briefed  on 
critical  issues. 

Even  Mr.  Clark's  foes,  however,  say  that 
he  got  Mr.  Reagan  to  focus  more  on  foreign 
policy  matters  than  the  President  had  in  his 
first  year  in  office.  Rangy,  taciturn,  and 
seemingly  miscast  among  the  mountains  of 
briefing  materials  on  his  desk.  Mr.  Clark 
struck  many  associates  as  willing  to  serve  in 
the  national  security  job  only  out  of  loyalty 
to  Mr.  Reagan.  But  his  self-confidence  often 
carried  in  his  battles  with  associates.  To  the 
chagrin  of  many  at  the  State  Department, 
he  got  Mr.  Reagan  to  take  a  hard  line  in 
Central  America.  Yielding  to  State  and 
Commerce,  he  went  along  with  a  .softer  line 
on  tightening  export  controls  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  Middle  East,  he  suc- 
cessfully opposed  both  State  and  the  Penta- 
gon in  getting  Presidential  approval  of  the 
use  of  naval  firepower  against  Syrian  posi- 
tions in  Lebanon. 


By  week's  end,  various  factions  at  the 
White  House  united  behind  Robert  C. 
McFarlane.  Mr.  Clark's  deputy,  as  the  suc- 
ces.sor.  But  both  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  and  William  J.  Casey,  direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  reportedly  wor- 
ried not  about  Mr  McFarlane's  competence 
but  about  the  strength  of  his  personality 
and  his  ability  to  command  the  President's 
attention.  Conservatives.  meanwhile, 
pushed  for  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.  who  serves 
a-s  United  States  representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Some  moderates  tended  to 
favor  Brent  Scowcroft.  national  security  ad- 
viser to  former  President  Ford;  also  being 
mentioned  by  conservatives  were  Mr.  Wein- 
berger and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman. 

Whoever  is  chosen.  "The  Big  Four'  will 
revert  to  the  Big  Three.'  "  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Deaver  and  Edwin  Meese  3d.  counselor  to 
the  President,  said  a  Reagan  adviser. 
"That's  got  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Adminis- 
tration worried.  "  "There's  a  lot  of  unhappi- 
ness  on  the  right  with  Bill  leaving,"  said  a 
.senior  foreign  policy  official.  "The  hard- 
liners are  demoralized.  A  lot  of  us  felt,  no 
matter  how  bad  things  got  for  us.  you  could 
always  call  Bill.  With  that  gone.  I  think 
Reagan  needs  to  worry  about  the  enthusi- 
asm he  can  command  among  conservatives. 
There  are  no  Reaganites  left  any  more  " 
But  longtime  aides  reminded  each  other 
that  Mr.  Clark  continued  as  a  close  adviser 
to  Mr.  Reagan  even  while  serving  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  he  could  easily  do  so  again 
from  the  Interior  Department.  Some  White 
House  officials  did  not  discount  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  would  be  back  if  the  President 
won  re-election,  next  time  as  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff. 

In  the  end.  the  surprise  deci.sion  of  "the 
judge"  to  leave  Mr.  Reagan  s  inner  circle  ap- 
peared to  these  aides  to  have  been  an  in- 
tensely personal  one.  Mr.  Reagan's  decision 
to  let  him  go  appeared  to  be  an  equally 
poignant  and  personal  turning  point.  Al- 
though Mr.  Clark  won  many  of  his  battles, 
friends  reported  that  they  took  a  toll.  A 
close  as.sociate.  going  further,  said  Mr.  Clark 
recently  told  colleagues  someone  else  might 
well  have  "fresh  ideas  "  on  .solving  the  prob- 
lems in  Lebanon  and  that  maybe  others 
can  take  the  ball  and  run  farther  "  in  arms 
control.  Bill  became  so  frustrated  and  dis- 
appointed, he  just  decided  he  wanted  to 
serve  in  less  of  a  hot  spot."  said  a  longtime 
Reagan  adviser.  A  way  out  aro.se  after  Mr. 
Watt  got  into  trouble.  Mr.  Clark  was  said  to 
have  briefly  raised  with  Mr.  Reagan  the 
idea  of  replacing  the  Secretary  the  day 
before  Mr.  Watt  resigned. 


CHILD  ABUSE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  1  million  children  suffer  from 
child  abuse.  More  than  2.000  of  these 
children  die.  For  those  who  live,  the 
hurt  inflicted  on  them  influences  their 
entire  lives. 

Child  abuse  extracts  an  enormous 
price  in  human  suffering  and  wasted 
individual  potential.  Congress  needs  to 
do  its  share  to  curb  the  widespread  oc- 
currence of  child  abuse.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
proclaiming  the  week  of  April  16  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 


Currently,  there  are  26  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161  with  its 
adoption  almost  assured.  However, 
constant  attention  needs  to  be  direct- 
ed toward  the  problem.  Mr.  President, 
to  that  end.  I  ani  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  child  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  19831 

Child  Abuse 

(By  Courtland  Milloy) 

The  baby  came  to  the  hospital  with  a 
black  eye  and  a  father  who  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  slapped  the  child.  As  far 
as  child  abuse  cases  go.  at  least  the  perpe- 
trator had  come  forward. 

The  father  agreed  to  give  up  the  child 
while  he  and  his  wife  underwent  marriage 
counseling  and  took  courses  in  parenting. 
Each  of  them  was  showing  remorse,  which 
hospital  officials  took  as  another  good  sign. 

Then,  three  weeks  after  the  child  was  re- 
turned home,  the  father  struck  him  again. 
This  time  the  baby  died. 

This  was  just  one  of  several  recent  cases 
that  seem  to  reflect  a  profound  disorder  in 
the  community.  And  while  Washington  is 
not  alone,  the  city  does  seem  to  have  more 
than  its  share  of  problems  with  its  children. 

There  is  a  high  infant  mortality  here,  a 
high  rate  of  teen-age  pregnancy  and  abor- 
tion and  now  a  25  percent  increase  this  year 
in  child  abuse  and  sexual  assault  on  chil- 
dren over  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  seems  to  have  started  with  reports  of 
babies  being  abandoned,  found  in  trash  cans 
or  left  on  people's  front  porches— about  two 
dozen  such  cases  over  the  past  two  years. 

Then,  earlier  this  year,  an  unemployed 
father  starved  his  9-month-old  baby  to 
death.  A  few  weeks  ago.  a  mother  allegedly 
killed  her  13-year-old  son  in  what  police  say 
may  have  been  a  voodoo  ritual. 

And  even  in  a  family  that  received  profes- 
sional help,  a  17-month-old  baby  with  an  in- 
ability to  keep  its  food  down  has  so  infuriat- 
ed its  father  that  the  baby  is  killed. 

The  judges  in  the  cases  probably  will  want 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
parents  who  would  kill  their  children,  but 
even  with  the  prevalence  of  these  cases,  an- 
swers are  hard  to  come  by. 

"I  don't  have  any  answer,  but  we  certainly 
have  a  problem."  said  Deputy  DC.  Police 
Chief  Alfonse  Gibson,  whose  criminal  inves- 
tigation division  has  proposed  a  new"  "pedo- 
phile unit  "  to  deal  with  the  increase  in 
sexual  assaults  on  children.  "People  just 
dont  supervise  children  the  way  they  used 
to.  "  Gibson  said. 

On  Monday,  the  D.C.  City  Council  held 
hearings  on  the  Victims'  Rights  Act  of  1983, 
which  includes  provisions  on  sexual  assault. 
But  Joyce  Thomas,  director  of  the  division 
of  child  protection  at  Children's  Hospital, 
urged  the  council  to  include  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  would  make  sex  with  females 
vounger  than  16  a  crime. 

"We  have  found  that  many  children  who 
are  victimized  during  childhood  do  suffer 
long-term    emotional    difficulties    that    can 

interfere  with  their  intellectual  and  social 
development."  she  said.  "There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  suggests  that  many  male  victims 
of  either  physical  assault  or  sex  offenses 
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often  becomt'  abusive  on  the  next  genera- 
tion of  children. 

"Each  year  we  become  aware  of  more 
than  1,000  new  cases  m  which  over  12  per- 
cent of  these  youngsters  require  hospitaliza- 
tion for  critical  medical  care,  "  she  said. 
•Countles-s  numbers  sustain  injuries,  such 
a-s  burns,  fractures,  neurological  damage,  in 
ternal  injury  or  similar  problems.  All  too 
many  children  have  lost  their  lives  as  the 
result  of  such  injuries." 

Sometimes  it  is  just  a  matter  of  different 
customs,  in  which  parents  attempt  to  disci- 
pline a  child  the  way  they  were  disciplined 
as  children.  Rarely  is  the  intention  to  itill 
the  child. 

Indeed,  many  abusive  parents  tend  to 
have  mental  disorders,  and  the  strain  of 
raising  children,  especially  those  with  prob- 
lems, proves  too  much  to  bear. 

But  none  of  this  can  excuse  what  is  hap- 
pening to  thousands  of  children  in  this  city. 
And  what  can  be  expected  to  be  perpetrated 
on  generations  to  come. 

Thomas  cautions  that  to  lump  child  abuse 
and  sexual  assault  in  the  same  category  is  a 
technical  error  because  the  perpetrators 
and  circumstances  are  often  quite  different. 
The  issue  of  child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  in  criminal  law.  with  interfamily 
conflicts  underscoring  the  finest  lines  be- 
tween love  and  hate. 

But  the  simultaneous  rise  in  both  crimes 
highlighus  the  worst  kind  of  disregard  for 
children.  'It's  devastating,"  Thomas  says. 

If  children  are  not  safe  with  their  par- 
ents, who  can  they  be  safe  with?" 
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Mr  HVKI>  .\'. ;  President.  I  believe 
this  IS  the  lir-si  time  I  recall  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  has  acted  as  the  Republican 
leader.  He  has  done  so  with  dispatch 
and  proficiency  and  with  skill  and  dig- 
nity. I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader, 

I  happened  to  be  the  last  member  of 
the  Republican  leadership  who  was 
still  around  here  on  Friday  afternoon. 
I  must  admit  that  normally,  as  soon  as 
you  and  Senator  Baker  announced  the 
program.  I  am  long  gone  as  rapidly  as 
I  can.  So  I  am  not  usually  around  for 
the  closing. 

We  appreciate  the  extra  time  and 
effort  that  you  and  Senator  Baker  put 
in  while  the  rest  of  us  run  for  home  on 
Friday  afternoon, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Rollcall  votes  are  expected  on  Monday 
afternoon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr  GARN.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business  on  Monday,  the 
leadership  intends  to  take  up  the 
highway  bill.  H.R,  3103.  and  other 
items  that  may  be  cleared  for  action. 
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Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  on  Monday.  October  24. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
4:46  p,m,.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  October  24.  1983.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINA  UONS 


Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  21.  1983: 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  commo- 
dore, in  accordance  with  article  II.  section  2. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution: 

Capt.  Grace  Hopper.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
(retired),  XXX-XX-XXXX,  1509. 

Departivient  of  Transportation 

James  L.  Emery,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years,  vice  David  W.  Oberlin.  term  expired. 
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HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TI VES 

Friday.  October  21.  19H3 
•  NT:  HITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin^r 
lii.irkup  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
.  i.( c,  Re.search  and  Technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, my  bill.  H.R  3840,  the  Ri.sk  A.s.sess- 
ment  Research  and  Demon.stration 
Act  of  1983,  was  amended  by  adding  a 
revised  version  of  Congre.s.sman  Mar- 
tin's bill,  H.R.  3976.  the  Central  Board 
of  Scientific  Risk  Analysis  Act  of  1983. 
Tfiday  I  am  introducing  the  new  bill. 
!1  R.  4192  the  text  of  which  follows: 

H.R.  4192 

A  bill  to  establish  coordinated  interagency 
research  and  demonstration  projects  for 
improving  knowledge  and  u.se  of  risk  as- 
sessment by  those  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  regulatory  decisions  related 
to  the  protection  of  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  of 
Scienlifc  Risk  Analysis  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  scientific  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  risk  analyses  made  by  Federal 
agencies,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
risk  analyses  involving  issues  of  chronic 
health  hazards. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I-HI.-K  .\.SSESSMENT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Risk  Assessment  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  — 

<1)  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  mandated  by  law  to  protect,  or  provide 
information  to  protect,  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment; 

(2)  the  Congress  in  writing  the  laws,  and 
the  courts  in  interpreting  the  laws,  have 
often  required  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
risk  and  ways  of  reducing  risk  in  those  agen- 
cies' efforts  to  protect  life,  health,  and  the 
environment; 

(3)  decisions  by  Federal  agencies,  legally 
mandated  to  protect  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment,  often  involve  rules  to 
reduce  risk  to  human  life,  health,  and  the 
environment: 

(4)  such  regulatory  decisions  involve  scien- 
tific, economic,  .social,  and  philosophical 
considerations; 

(5)  these  decisions  must  often  be  made 
even  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  and  incom- 
plete scientific  and  technical  information; 

(6)  these  decisions  may  involve  an  assess- 
ment of  risks  to  human  life,  health,  and  the 
environment  and  a  balancing  of  those  risks 
against  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
qufiifi'?  of  rontrolliiu"  ihf-nv 


(7)  improving  the  quality  of  the  scientific 
component  of  such  decisions  is  an  important 
aspect  of  securing  the  public's  ability  to 
properly  weigh  the  social  and  philosophical 
values  intrinsic  in  them;  and 

(8)  analysis  of  the  comparative  risks  to 
health  and  welfare  can  assist  in  setting 
public  policy  objectives  and  gaining  public 
understanding  of  regulatory  management 
decisions. 

(b)  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for  Federal 
agencies— 

(1 )  to  use  the  best  possible  methods  for  se- 
curing information  on,  and  an  understand- 
ing of,  the  scientific  bases  for  their  regula- 
tory decisions: 

(2)  to  utilize  such  information  and  under- 
standing, whenever  appropriate,  in  the  as- 
sessment of  matters  pertaining  to  decisions 
related  to  the  protection  of  human  life, 
health,  and  the  environment;  and 

(3)  to  delineate,  as  specifically  as  possible, 
the  scientific  basis  for  agency  decisions 
from  their  more  subjective,  judgmental  as- 
pects, 

(c)  Since  the  methods  of  risk  assessment 
are  increasingly  relevant  to  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking, research  and  demonstration  of 
such  methods  should  be  encouraged. 

(d)  A  study  of  risk  assessment  needs  to  be 
made  to  learn  what  is  known  and  what  is 
not  known  about  a.ssessing  risk  in  the  face 
of  incomplete  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion; 

(e)  Risk  assessment  is  basically  a  multi- 
step  process  consisting  first  of  a  ,scientifical- 
ly  based  risk  analysis,  which  concentrates 
on  the  identification,  probability,  and  conse- 
quences of  risk,  followed  by  a  risk  evalua- 
tion which  is  more  judgmental  in  nature 
and  concentrates  on  decisions  defining  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  risk.  Risk  assessment  '.ill 
not  provide  a  formula  for  setting  public 
policies  and  making  regulatory  decisions; 
however,  it  may  be  a  procedure  by  which 
the  delineation  in  subsection  (b)(3)  is  facili- 
tated. 

(f)  Regulatory  decisions  concerning  risk 
must  usually  consider  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  may  therefore  involve  compara- 
tive risk  assessment.  Belter  comparative  risk 
assessment  will  improve  the  balancing  of  al- 
ternatives. Comparision  of  risks  represents  a 
means  by  which  levels  of  risk  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  terms  which  facili- 
tate their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  various  regulatory  alternatives. 

(g)  A  variety  of  Federal  agencies  use  the 
results  from  risk  analyses  to  varying  degrees 
in  regulatory  decisions.  A  systematic  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  risk  analysis 
should  be  established  to  enable  agencies  to 
more  effectively  use  risk  analysis  as  an  in- 
strument in  making  regulatory  decisions. 

(h)  Recent  judicial  decisions  have  demon- 
strated the  need  to  further  develop  risk 
analysis  to  meet  standards  required  by  Fed- 
eral courts  for  Federal  Government  actions. 

purpose 

Sec.  103.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  decla- 
rations set  forth  in  .section  102,  it  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  title  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  study  of  risk  as.sess- 
ment  and  its  relationship  to  the  regulatory 

process. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(a)  the  term  "risk  '  means  the  potential  of 
a  given  action  to  cause  unwanted,  negative 
consequences  to  human  life,  health,  or  the 
environment; 

(b)  the  term  "risk  analysis"  means  the 
process  of  quantification,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  probabilities  of  an  identified  risk; 

<c)  the  term  risk  evaluation"  means  the 
process  of  judging  the  acceptability  of  vari- 
ous levels  of  risk  to  individuals,  society,  or 
the  environment; 

(d)  the  terms  "risk  assessment"  and  "as- 
sessment of  the  risks"  mean  the  total  proc- 
ess, including  both  risk  analysis  and  risk 
evaluation;  and 

(e)  the  term  "comparative  risk  assess- 
ment" means  a  procedure  in  which  the  as- 
sessment of  the  risks  associated  with  one 
course  of  action  and  the  assessment  of  the 
risks  associated  with  an  alternative  course 
or  courses  of  action  are  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  the  kinds  of  risks  people 
normally  face  in  their  individual  lives;  and 

<f)  the  term  "Federal  agencies"  means 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  involved  with  regulatory  decisions 
concerning  human  life,  health,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

OBJECTIVE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROJECTS 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  objective  of  the  projects 
established  under  subsection  (b)  is  to  devel- 
op the  necessary  knowledge  to— 

(1)  improve  the  use  of  risk  assessment 
within  the  Federal  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3).  giving  particu- 
lar emphasis  to  the  use  of  comparative  risk 
assessment; 

(2)  develop  a  coordinated  and  systematic 
approach  to  the  conduct  and  use  of  ri.sk  as- 
sessment by  such  Federal  agencies; 

(3)  define  criteria  and  standards  to  guide 
the  development  and  use  of  risk  assessment; 

(4)  identify  research  needed  by  such  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  improve  the  methodologies 
and  use  of  risk  assessment  in  regulatory  de- 
cisionmaking: 

(5)  coordinate  among  such  Federal  agen- 
cies the  use  of  common  research  results  and 
information  required  for  risk  assessment: 

(6)  establish  within  such  Federal  agencies 
a  means  to  promote  an  understanding  by 
the  public  of  those  agencies'  efforts  to  ad- 
dress risks  to  life,  health,  and  the  environ- 
ment by  expressing  those  risks  in  terms  of 
easily  understood,  everyday  experience;  and 

(7)  facilitate  public  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  regulated  risks  and  the  means  of 
their  quantification. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  the  es- 
tablishment of  coordinated  projects  which 
shall- 

(1)  be  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  involve,  where  appropriate.  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  regulatory  decisions 
or  providing  information  for  regulatory  de- 
cisions, concerning  human  life,  health  and 
the  environment  including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Nu- 
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clear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation:  and 

(3)  involve,  where  appropriate,  the  Feder- 
al agencies  with  basic  and  applied  research 
programs  applicable  to  the  improvement  of 
risk  assessment. 

(ci  The  President  shall  designate  an 
agency  or  agencies  to  coordinate  the 
projects. 

<d)  The  coordinating  agency  or  agencies 
designated  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
present  to  the  Congress  within  twelve 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  which  shall  include  — 

(li  a  review  of  the  risk  assessments  pres- 
ently being  carried  out  within  the  Federal 
agencies  specifically  designated  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  and  the  use  of  such  assessments 
in  the  regulatory  decisionmaking  process. 

(2)  a  review  of  the  risk  analysis  research 
being  carried  out  by  Federal  agencies  specif- 
ically designated  in  subsection  (b)(2).  and 
the  procedures  within  those  agencies  for 
linking  this  research  to  the  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking process; 

(3)  identification  of  specific  areas  of  em- 
phasis for  research  conducted  within  the 
Federal  agencies  specifically  designated  in 
subsection  (b)(2).  and  recommendations  for 
funding  priority  of  research  on  risk  assess- 
ment by  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

(4)  recommendations  for  a  coordinating 
mechanism  to  transmit  and  share  research 
results  among  Federal  agencies,  between 
Federal  agencies  and  other  public  agencies, 
and  between  Federal  agencies  and  private 
and  nonprofit  corporations  and  institutions; 

(5)  a  propo.sal  for  the  risk  assessment  dem- 
onstration projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
section  107  within  the  Federal  agencies  spe- 
cifically designated  in  subsection  (b)(2); 

(6)  identification  of  the  areas  where  the 
use  of  the  results  of  a  risk  assessment  is  re- 
quired, encouraged,  limited,  or  prohibited 
by  current  law.  regulation,  or  practice;  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  increasing  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  risk. 

(e)  The  agencies  participating  in  this 
effort  are  encouraged  to  utilize  independent 
scientific  advice  from  recognized  experts  in 
risk  analysis. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  106.  The  Federal  agencies  specifically 
designated  in  section  105(b)(2)  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  coordinating  agency  designated 
under  section  105(c)  re.search  required  to 
meet  the  objectives  stated  in  section  lOS(a). 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
specifically  designated  in  .section  105(b)(2) 
shall  undertake  a  risk  assessment  typical  of 
that  agency,  in  accordance  with  section 
105(d)(5).  These  assessments  should  utilize 
presently  available  information  and  tech- 
niques, or  new  developments  where  avail- 
able, and  wherever  appropriate  should  in- 
clude the  following  elements: 

(1)  Comparison  of  risk  of  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

(2)  Delineation  between  scientific  and 
policy  judgments. 

(3)  Description  of  the  present  roles,  if  any, 
of  technical  or  scientific  advisory  boards 
with  respect  to  risk  assessment. 

(4)  Identification  of  specific  assumptions, 
guidelines,  models,  and  uncertainties. 

(5)  Identification  of  limitations  placed  on 
the  assessment  due  to  relevant  scientific,  or- 
ganizational, and  statutory  constraints. 

(6)  Identification  of  specific  tradeoffs 
posed  in  the  particular  risk  assessment. 


EXrtiNblONS  OF  RtMARKS 

(7)  Suggestions  of  how  additional  informa- 
tion, or  changes  in  statutory  language  and 
organizational  structure,  could  change  the 
strategies  chosen  in  risk  assessment. 

(8)  Discussion  of  how  comparative  risk  as- 
sessment could  be  utilized  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  relevance  of  the  deci- 
sions, including  a  consideration  of  factors 
such  as  voluntary  versus  involuntary  nature 
of  similar  risks,  manmade  versus  natural 
risks,  and  necessary  versus  unnecessary 
risks. 

(9)  Delineation  of  information  concerning 
the  different  levels  of  risk  to  health  and 
welfare  among  different  groups  within  the 
population,  including  consideration  of  socio- 
economic, geographic,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  to  assist  in  the  equitable  sharing  of 
the  risks  and  benefits  (including  those  that 
can  and  cannot  be  quantified  in  monetary 
terms)  to  be  realized  from  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  implementation  of  public 
policy. 

(b)  Such  studies  shall  be  completed  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  be  available  to  experts  in 
the  field  for  critical  peer  review  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

REPORT 

Sec  108.  The  coordinating  agency  or  agen- 
cies designated  under  section  105(c)  shall 
issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  which  shall  include— 

(Da  summary  of  the  findings  made  in  or 
pursuant  to  the  report  presented  under  sec- 
tion 105(d); 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  risk  assessment  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  section  107: 

(3)  recommendations  for  future  research 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title; 

(4)  recommendations  for  legislation 
needed  to  implement  and  facilitate  the  use 
of  risk  assessment  within  Federal  agencies; 

(5)  recommendations  for  nonlegislalive 
changes,  including  organizational  changes, 
to  implement  a  policy  of  risk  assessment 
within  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  recommendations  that  will  result  in 
the  improved  transfer  of  risk-related  re- 
search and  information  between  Federal 
agencies  and  private  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
lions  and  institutions:  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  improving  and 
increasing  public  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  risk  and  regulatory  decisions. 

(b)  In  the  preparation  of  the  report  the 
coordination  agency  or  agencies  shall  seek 
advice  and  comment  from  organizations  and 
representatives  of  both  public  and  private 
interests,  and  any  comments  made  shall  be 
included  in  the  final  draft  of  such  report 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Sec.  109.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  consti- 
tute an  authorization  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  II-CENTRAL  BOARD  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  RISK  ANALYSIS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Central  Board  of  Scientific  Risk  Analysis 
Act  of  1983  '. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congre.ss  finds  that— 

(1)  actual  and  potential  chronic  health 
hazards,  and  other  similar  hazards  which 
could  affect  human  life,  health,  and  the  en- 
vironment, are  of  great  and  growing  public 
concern; 

(2)  it  is  important  that  the  public  have 
confidence    in    the    adequacy,    consistency. 
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and  independence  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
Federal  regulatory  decisions  which  assess 
the  risks  of  such  hazards;  and 

(3)  there  is  a  need  for  a  central  board  of 
independent  scientists  to  develop  and  issue 
criteria  to  guide  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
in  making  risk  analyses  of  such  hazards  and 
to  selectively  review  risk  analyses  that  deal 
with  unique  scientific  i.ssues  of  national  im- 
portance involving  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  means  of  achieving  consisten- 
cy and  promptness  in  the  scientific  evalua- 
tion of  risk  analyses  made  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  of  ensuring  the  adequacy  of  the 
scientific  basis  for  such  risk  analyses  when 
they  involves  issue  of  chronic  health  haz- 
ards or  other  actual  or  potential  threats  to 
human  life  or  health  or  to  the  environment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  203.  As  u.sed  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  ■hazard"  means  an  actual  or 
potential  carcinogenic,  mutagenic,  or  terato- 
genic effect,  or  an  actual  or  potential  effect 
of  reproductive  or  neurotoxicological  disor- 
der, or  any  other  significant  effect  involving 
a  threat  to  human  life  or  health  or  to  the 
environment; 

(2)  the  term  chronic  health  hazard" 
means  a  hazard  which  po.ses  an  actual  or  po- 
tential risk  to  human  life  or  health,  includ- 
ing a  risk  of  carcinogenesis,  teratogenesis. 
reproductive  disorders,  or  neurotoxicologi- 
cal disorders,  or  any  other  hazard  which  has 
or  may  have  similar  long-term  effects; 

(3)  the  term  "hazard  assessment"  means 
the  evaluation  of  all  valid  biologic,  toxico- 
logic, epidemiological,  and  other  data  rele- 
vant to  a  potential  hazard: 

(4)  the  term  risk",  with  respect  to  any 
hazard,  means  the  likelihood  for  realization 
of  unwanted  negative  consequences  from 
such  hazard  to  human  life  or  health  or  to 
the  environment; 

(5)  the  term  "risk  analysis"  means  the  sci- 
entific proce.ss  of  evaluating  data  to  identify 
hazards  and  related  risks,  and  includes  risk 
characterization  and  ito  the  extent  feasible) 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  risk:  and 

(6)  the  term  Federal  agency"  (except  as 
u.sed  in  .section  204(a))  means  any  agency 
within  the  Federal  government  whose 
duties  regularly  involve  the  making  of  regu- 
latory decisions  which  are  based  on  risk  as- 
se.ssments  made  to  identify  the  effects  or 
conditions  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2). 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOARD 

Sec  204.  (a)  An  agency  designated  by  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Academy")  to  establish  within 
the  National  Research  Council  a  Board  of 
Scientific  Risk  Analysis  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'BoarQ"). 

(b)(1)  The  contract  shall  provide  that 
Board  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council 
under  the  Committee  appointment  proce- 
dures of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
shall  function  in  accordance  w^ith  all  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Council.  In 
making  such  appointments,  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  solicited  from  organizations  of 
profe.ssional  scientists,  faculties  of  colleges 
and  universities,  heads  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
scientific  community. 

(2)  The  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  individuals  qualified  and  distin- 
guished by  training  and  experience  in  the 
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life  sciences  or  physical  sciences  (such  as  bi- 
ology, biochemistry,  biostatistics.  epidemiol- 
ogy, comparative  metabolism  pharmacokin- 
etics, medicine,  veterinary  and  human  pa- 
thology, indu-strial  hygiene,  and  toxicology), 
including  individuals  with  expertise  relevant 
to  the  analysis  of  risk. 

(c)  The  contract  shall  further  provide  that 
the  Academy,  through  the  use  of  the  Board, 
shall- 

(1)  develop,  issue,  and  (as  necessary)  peri- 
odically revise  .scientific  principles  and  prac- 
tices for  risk  analyses,  reflecting  the  current 
stale  of  the  art  for  the  risk  analysis  process: 

(2)  selectively  review  risk  analyses  made 
by  Federal  agencies,  or  establish  subpanels 
to  review  specific  risk  analyses; 

(3)  organize  scientific  workshops,  hold 
symposia,  and  make  recommendations  to 
Federal  agencies  on  research  needed  in  the 
risk  analysis  field;  and 

(4)  regularly  consult  with  the  Federal 
agencies  which  are  or  may  be  involved  and 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  public 
review  and  comment. 


REVIEW  OF  RISK  ANALYSES 

Sec  205.  (a)  Whenever  a  Federal  agency 
proposes  to  make  a  regulatory  decision  or 
take  a  regulatory  action  based  on  a  risk  as- 
sessment or  assessments  concerning  a  sub- 
stance (or  the  u.se  of  a  substance)  which  re- 
sults or  may  result  in  risk  of  a  chronic 
health  hazard  or  other  similar  hazard,  and 
such  risk  asses.sment  or  any  of  such  risk  as- 
sessments is  determined  by  such  agency  to 
involve  scientific  issues  which  are  of  nation- 
al importance,  the  agency  shall  submit  the 
risk  analysis  portion  of  such  risk  assessment 
or  assessments  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  re- 
quest the  Director  to  refer  such  risk  analy- 
sis to  the  Board  (along  with  all  of  the  rele- 
vant scientific  information  and  date)  for 
review  under  this  .section.  If  the  Director 
and  the  Academy  jointly  concur  with  the 
determination  of  the  agency  under  the  pre- 
ceding .sentence,  a  public  notice  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Federal  Regi.ster  by  the  Direc- 
tor setting  forth  the  requested  referral  and 
the  reasons  therefor  and  he  shall  submit 
such  risk  analysis  to  the  Academy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agency's  request. 

(b)  Whenever  a  risk  analysis  is  referred  to 
the  Academv  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Academy  shall,  through  the  Board  or  such 
subpanels  of  the  Board  as  the  Academy  may 
create,  expeditiously  review  such  analysis, 
taking  into  account  the  available  relevant 
scientific  evidence  relating  to  or  bearing 
upon  the  risk  analysis  involved.  The  Acade- 
my shall  keep  a  record  of  the  actions  taken 
arid  proceedings  conducted  in  the  course  of 
any  such  review,  and  shall  make  such  record 
reasonably  available  for  public  inspection 
consistent  with  the  public  access  guidelines 
of  the  Academy. 

(c)  At  the  time  of  the  referral  of  any  risk 
analysis  to  the  Academy  for  review  under 
this  section,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
agency  requesting  such  referral,  a  timetable 
(ordinarily  not  to  exceed  3  months)  for  the 
review  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Academy 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  who  .shall  place  in  the 
PVderal  Register  a  public  notice  of  such 
timetable,  including  an  invitation  for  public 
.scientific  input  on  the  is.sues  of  concern  to 
be  reviewed,  a  .statement  concerning  the 
schedule  for  such  review,  a  summary  of  the 
agency's  risk  analysis,  and  a  list  of  the  rele- 
vant scientific  information  and  data  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a).  The  Academy  shall 
submit  to  the  agency  and  make  publicly 
available  a  written  report  on  the  analysis 
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which    was   referred    to    the    Academy    for 
review. 

NONBINDING  EFFECT  OF  ACADEMY  REPORTS 

Sec  206.  Neither  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  ri.sk  analysis  guidelines  of  the  Academy 
nor  the  reports  on  the  reviews  carried  out 
by  the  Academy  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  nor  the  analyses  and  findings  included 
in  such  reports,  shall  be  binding  on  any  Fed- 
eral agency:  but  if  any  Federal  agency  fails 
to  adopt  such  criteria,  or  if  the  agency 
whose  risk  assessment  is  involved  fails  to 
adopt  and  act  in  accordance  with  any  such 
guideline  or  finding,  such  agency  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  complete  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  its  reasons  for 
such  failure. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  title,  the  Academy  and 
persons  acting  on  the  Academy's  behalf 
shall  at  all  times  maintain  the  confidential- 
ity of  trade  secrets  and  of  privileged  or  con- 
fidential commercial  information.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  the  members  of  any 
subpancl  of  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  conflict  of  interest  and  disclosure 
requirements  that  govern  the  appointment 
and  .selection  of  committees  within  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

(b)  Neither  the  Academy  nor  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
liable  for  personal  or  property  injuries 
caused  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  209.  (a)  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  no  guidelines  shall  be  published 
under  section  204(c)(1)  and  no  ri.sk  analysis 
shall  be  reviewed  under  section  205  until  12 
months  after  such  date. 

(b)  Unless  reauthorized  for  an  additional 
period  by  a  law  hereafter  enacted,  the  provi- 
sions and  authorities  of  this  title  shall  ter- 
minate five  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. • 


THE  SYSTEM   DOES  WORK 

HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 


OF  MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
bright  day  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
a  few  moments  yesterciay  ciespite  the 
dreary,  rainy  weather  with  a  hint  of 
winter  to  come.  Yesterday  morning, 
tucked  away  in  a  far  corner  of  a  big. 
marble-faced  building,  a  panel  of  my 
colleagues,  members  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  lawmaking  body  in  the 
world,  took  occasion  to  touch  the  lives 
of  four  fellow  human  beings  and 
changed  their  lives  forever  in  a  posi- 
tive and  personal  way. 

The  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law  will  probably  not  be 
reported  in  the  Washington  Post  or 
even   the  Sarcoxide   Record,   but   the 
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action  taken  by  this  distinguished 
panel  made  me  stop  and  realize  the 
pride  I  feel  in  sharing  membership  in 
this  dynamic  and  vital  institution,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Several  months  ago  I  was  asked  to 
assist  a  couple  from  Missouri  in  a  last 
ditch  attempt  to  keep  their  family  to- 
gether. 1  know  this  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  among  my  colleagues,  but  I 
think  this  story  serves  well  to  illus- 
trate how  this  mighty  system,  even 
though  we  are  often  tempted  to  give 
up  on  it.  still  works. 

Merlyn  and  Wanda  Beeman  put 
aside  their  comfortable  life  in  Missouri 
back  in  1966  and  went  to  Mexico  to 
serve  as  missionaries  for  12  years. 
They  took  with  them  three  children, 
their  natural  child  and  two  little  boys 
they  had  adopted  after  being  their 
foster  parents.  While  this  selfless. 
Christian  couple  served  in  Mexico 
they  took  into  their  home  and  hearts, 
five  more  little  children  who  had  been 
abandoned.  When  they  returned  to 
the  United  Slates  in  1978,  the  Bee- 
mans  brought  these  five  chiidien  with 
them  on  student  and  visitors'  visas. 

They  then  initiated  adoption  proce- 
dures with  a  view  toward  the  children 
becoming  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens. However,  our  immigration  laws 
allow  only  children  adopted  before 
their  16th  birthday  to  be  naturalized 
on  the  basis  of  their  adopted  status. 
Because  of  this,  the  four  eldest  chil- 
dren were  not  covered  by  the  provi- 
sion. The  youngest  was  granted  per- 
manent residency  status  because  his 
adoption  was  finalized  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  16. 

I  have  visited  the  Beeman  family 
and  experienced  firsthand  the  love 
and  mutual  respect  they  have  for  one 
another,  their  fellow  man  and  their 
God.  In  due  course,  I  introduced  a  pri- 
vate bill  to  grant  permanent  residency 
status  to  these  four  outstanding  indivi- 
suals  who  have  now  grown  to  young 
adulthood.  Due  to  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Beeman  to  the  home  office  of  his 
employer,  the  entire  family  has  moved 
from  Missouri  to  Texas  where  the  four 
eldest  children  are  attending  college. 

It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  at 
noon,  to  call  Mr.  Beeman  and  tell  him 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Immigration 
Subcommittee  had  approved  my  bill 
and  the  first  step  had  been  taken  to 
allow  he  and  his  wife  to  keep  their 
wonderful  family  together. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the 
events  that  occurred  will  most  likely 
not  make  headlines  anywhere  and 
there  is  still  a  considerable  way  to  go 
before  the  task  is  complete.  There  are 
those  who  shun  the  workings  of  their 
Government,  they  often  characterize 
it  as  anonymous,  uncaring,  unfeeling 
and  that  it  just  does  not  work.  I  do  not 
agree.  There  is  at  least  one  American 
family  today  that  does  not  agree.  The 
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system  does  work.  I  am  humbly  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  it.» 


DOriUP,  CH.F  BRA  I  ION 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

h    M-VRYLANn 

IN    !Hh    IP'"Nh    iiF  REPREStN lAllVES 

.<•■•!/,;■,    October  21.  1983 

•  Mr  1  ()N'(i  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  Menorah  Lodge  of  Baltimore, 
Md..  presents  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  to  Col.  Michael  W.  Meritt. 
prominent  Baltimore  community 
leader,  at  the  organizations  68th  anni- 
versary banquet,  to  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  October  26,  1983,  at  the 
Chizuk  Amuno  Auditorium,  tribute 
will  be  paid  at  the  event  of  two  anni- 
versaries. 

The  banquet  will  mark  the  68th  an- 
niversary of  Menorah  Lodge  of  B'nai 
H  rith.  conducting,  since  its  inception 
in  1915.  various  patriotic,  philanthrop- 
ic, humanitarian,  cultural,  civic,  social, 
and  other  endeavors. 

The  banquet  will  al.so  mark  the 
I40th  anniversary  of  B'nai  B'rith  Me- 
norah Lodges  parent  organization, 
ranked  as  the  world's  oldest  and  larg- 
est Jewish  service  organization,  with 
over  500,000  members.  Since  1843. 
B'nai  Brith  has  brought  and  kept 
people  together  so  that  they  could 
help  each  other  and  help  others  in 
fighting  for  human  rights  across  the 
globe,  and  in  providing  educational 
and  community  services  to  all  walks  of 
life. 

Many  prominent  leaders  have  been 
honored  by  Menorah  Lodge  at  its  past 
banquets.  The  list  of  honorces  in- 
cludes: 

Drew  Pearson.  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 
Judge  Herman  M.  Moser.  Governor 
Theodore  R.  McKeldm.  Dr.  Milton  Ei- 
.senhower,  Jacob  Blaiistein,  Mayor 
Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr..  To  Pro 
mote  Good  Will"  Panel,  Philip  M. 
Klutznick,  Lutheran  Ho.spital,  Judge 
Meyer  M.  Cardin,  Governor  J.  Millard 
Tawes,  Judge  Albert  L.  Sklar,  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Joseph  Meyerhoff. 
Murray  Slatkin.  Julius  Offit.  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosenblatt.  Morris  H.  Price. 
Sidney  and  Samuel  Epstein.  Philip 
and  Louis  Bluefeld.  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  Morris  Yaker  and 
Milton  Seidenman.  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  The  Hjnorable  Ben- 
jamin L.  Cardin.  Dr.  Samuel  Friedman 
and  Bernard  Potts.  Congre-s-sman  Clar- 
ence D   Ix)nK.  and  Mose  I  Speert. 

Colonel  Michael  W.  Meritt.  past 
president  of  Menorah  Lodge.  1983  hon- 
oree,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  holds  the  degrees  of 
AB,  LLB  and  JD.  Col.  Meritt  has  been 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  Su- 
[ireme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Court  of 
-Appeals  of  Maryland.  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Philippines. 

Colonel  Meritt  served  on  active  duty 
during  World  War  II  in  the  U.S.  Army 
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and  on  General  MacArthur's  staff  in 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations. Served  during  the  Korean  War 
with  the  U.S.  Army  of  Operations  of 
Railroads  as  legal  advisor  and  liaison 
with  various  Army  Agencies,  major 
railroads  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Lectured  on  military  law  and  the 
courts-martial  system  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Army  units.  Practiced  law 
in  Pittsburgh  when  paged  by  the 
Army.  Former  owner  of  a  manufactur- 
ing business.  Served  as  director  of  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Among  his  affiliations,  he  is  a  Mason 
(Scottish  Rite  and  Shrine)  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
Jewish  War  Veterans;  a  founder  of  the 
Beth  El  Congregation  and  member  of 
the  Maryland  Regional  Board  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Active  in  the  J.C.C.  and  also  af- 
filiated with  the  Safety  First  Club  of 
Maryland.  Al.so  past  president  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  AZA,  B'nai  B'rith 
Youth  Organization,  and  a  near  first 
AZA  alumnus  to  become  president  of 
Menorah  Lodge. 

Colonel  Meritt  is  married  to  the 
former  Jean  Offit  of  Baltimore,  and 
father  of  two  sons,  Paul  Bruce  and 
Brian  Stuart. 

Participants  in  the  Banquet  program 
will  also  include  Alvin  Singer,  presi- 
dent; Stanley  E.  Krosin,  general  chair- 
man: and  Murray  Slatkin  and  Robert 
A.  Speert.  cochairmen.* 


MAKING  YOUR  VIEWS  KNOWN 
TO  CONGRESS 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZ.^LEZ 

Ot    ItXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  morning,  October  15,  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  addressing  a 
most  .select  and  distinguished  group  of 
scientists  and  scholars.  I  offer  the  text 
of  my  remarks  for  the  Record: 

MAKING  YOUR  VIEWS  KNOWN  TO  CONGRESS 

Congre.ss  is  a  body  that  is  expert  in  one 
thing,  and  that's  politics.  There  are  among 
the  Members  of  Congress  a  number  of 
people  who  are  acknowledged  experts  in  one 
field  or  another,  but  on  the  whole  Congress 
is  an  aggregation  of  laymen.  We  are  laymen 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  often  asked  to 
judge  Lssues  on  which  we  are  admittedly  not 
expert,  .somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  a 
jury  that  is  not  a  body  of  handwriting  ex- 
perls  may  be  asked  to  judge  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  witnesses  who  are  in  fact  hand- 
writing experts.  Our  problem  as  legislators 
is  something  like  that  of  jurors  in  a  court  of 
law— we  have  to  resolve  claims  that  are  gen- 
erally in  conflict,  and  we  face  an  array  of 
more  or  less  persuausive  fact  and  opinion  on 
both  sides.  It's  up  to  us  to  make  a  decision 
on  one  side  of  the  i.ssue  or  another.  To  put 
it  another  way.  our  problem  is  not  nece.s.sari- 
ly  a  lack  of  information,  but  resolving  the 
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conflicting  claims  that  are  put  before  us. 
The  resolution  of  conflict,  in  one  arena  or 
another,  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  politics  and 
it  is  also  the  essence  of  legislation. 

In  the  realm  of  scientific  research.  Con- 
gress plays  a  role  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance—and makes  decisions  that  are  often 
based  on  little  real  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  less  knowledge  about  the  consequences. 
The  Federal  government,  after  all,  spends 
about  $45  billion  a  year  on  scientific  efforts 
of  one  kind  or  another,  ranging  across  the 
entire  spectrum.  It  is  literally  impossible  for 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  review  all  this 
research,  let  alone  reach  any  sound  conclu- 
sions about  its  entire  range.  We  attempt  to 
find  .some  areas  of  general  focus,  through 
our  own  inhouse  agencies— most  important- 
ly, the  Office  of  Technology  A.s.se.ssment. 
which  can  generate  papers  on  any  given 
area  of  scientific  or  technological  endeavor, 
giving  us  an  idea  of  the  most  promising 
areas  in  one  field  or  another.  We  can  also 
call  on  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
which  can  give  us  reasonably  good  studies 
on  almost  any  subject  imaginable.  And  we 
can  gel  an  accountant's  eye  view  through 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  There  are  also 
outside  groups  like  the  Congressional  Clear- 
inghouse on  the  Future— not  to  mention 
lobby  organizations  of  every  shape  and  size. 
And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  Congre.ss  has  a 
good  understanding  of  just  how  central  the 
Federal  role  is  in  the  realm  of  scientific  re- 
search, nor  even  the  profound  changes  in  di- 
rection that  have  been  taking  place  since 
1981.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  have  plenty  of  in- 
formation at  our  disposal,  but  we  do  not 
have  enough  actual  contact  from  scientists 
in  the  field  like  yourselves.  We  need  your 
input. 

The  problem  facing  anyone  contacting 
Congressmen  is  one  primarily  of  gaining  at- 
tention and  getting  that  attention  focu.sed. 
It  is  something  akin  to  an  attorneys  prob- 
lem of  working  with  a  jury— you  are  not  cer- 
tain who  will  be  persuaded  by  a  given  argu- 
ment, and  so  you  must  not  leave  any  reason- 
able avenue  of  persuasion  unexplored. 
Being  a  small  organization,  you  have  the 
problem  of  not  being  served  by  a  lobby— or 
advocate,  if  you  prefer  a  less  perioral ive 
term— except  in  the  general  sense  that  med- 
ical schools  and  universities  gather  informa- 
tion and  present  relevant  viewpoints  to  the 
Congress.  The  result  is  something  that  you 
already  are  aware  of.  and  that  is  you  have 
inadequate  information  on  which  you  plan 
your  operations  or  to  understand  how  Con- 
gress is  affecting  your  work,  and  Congress 
in  turn  has  too  little  understanding  of  your 
situation  and  what  affects  it.  Certainly  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  goal  to  expect  that  an  or- 
ganization as  small  as  yours  could  make  all 
Members  of  Congre.ss  acutely  aware  of  what 
the  daily  concerns  of  your  departments  are; 
there  are  after  all  more  Congressmen  than 
there  are  physiology  chairmen.  Moreover, 
there  are  dozens  of  agencies  that  sponsor  re- 
search or  perform  research  inhouse,  involv- 
ing some  forty-fixe  billion  dollars  in  every 
po.ssible  field  of  scientific  endeavor,  so  the 
competition  for  attention  is  enormous.  And 
beyond  that,  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
to  choo.se  an  area  of  focus -most  often,  the 
area  of  his  or  her  Committee  assignment. 

The  basic  work  of  Congress  takes  place  in 
its  committees,  just  in  the  way  that  the 
basic  work  of  a  medical  school  or  university 
takes  place  in  its  departments.  Of  necessity, 
every  Member  seeks  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  his  committee  reponsihility. 
Not  only  that,  the  most  frequent  lobby  con- 
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tract  is  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  a 
Members  s  committee  assignment.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commltlce  on  Banking.  I  am 
much  more  likely  to  be  contacted  by  the 
bank  lobby  than  by,  say,  the  shipbuilder 
lobby.  Consequently,  the  first  suggestion  I 
can  offer  is  that  anyone  seeking  to  influence 
the  course  of  a  particular  bill  should  make 
contact  with  members  of  the  Committee  to 
which  that  bill  is  assigned.  Those  are  the 
Members  who  know  the  most  about  it,  and 
more  important,  they  are  the  members  with 
the  best  opportunity  to  influence  the  struc- 
ture of  that  legislation. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  anyone  with  an  in- 
terest in  a  particular  bill  should  make  con- 
tact not  only  with  the  Committee  members 
who  may  be  assigned  to  that  bill,  but  with 
the  Committee  staff  as  well— because  it  is 
the  staff  Ihal  will  prepare  the  draft  that 
the  Committee  has  before  it,  and  the  staff 
that  will  develop  the  arguments  on  the 
items  in  dispute.  I  do  not  say  that  staff 
members  are  all-powerful— they  most  cer- 
tainly are  not— but  since  they  have  much  to 
do  with  the  way  a  bill  is  originally  framed, 
and  since  they  have  much  to  do  with  the 
way  arguments  are  framed,  it  is  clear  that 
anyone  seeking  to  make  his  views  and  con- 
cerns known,  and  more  importantly,  effec- 
tively heard,  it  is  vital  to  be  sure  that  the 
concerned  staff  members  are  themselves  in- 
formed. 

I  would  offer  another  suggestion,  and  that 
is.  every  member  of  your  group  can  contact 
a  Congressman  and  two  Senators.  Don't 
hesitate  to  do  so.  The  men  and  women  who 
represent  your  particular  district  and  State, 
who  represent  the  institution  and  the  re- 
.search  effort  that  you  are  concerned  about, 
need  to  hear  from  you.  I  think  that  there 
arc  about  118  members  of  your  group,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  you  has  a 
different  Representative.  Get  to  know  those 
people— becau.se  they  can  help  you— and 
you  can  help  them.  They  want  to  know  your 
concerns,  and  they  need  to  hear  from  you— 
on  a  personal  basis,  if  that  is  at  all  feasible. 
If  each  one  of  you  had  effective  communica- 
tion with  one  Member  of  Congress,  that's  a 
quarter  of  the  House.  That's  enough  to 
make  an  ef fertive  difference  on  any  issue. 

When  you  contact  your  Representative  or 
Senator,  don't  wait  for  a  crisis.  All  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  emergency  communications, 
but  it's  much  more  effective  if  we  have  some 
prior  knowledge  of  who  this  person  is.  who's 
asking  us  to  consider  your  position.  See  if 
your  Representative  can  visit  your  school- 
provide  your  Representative  the  opportuni- 
ty to  get  to  know  something  of  your  Depart- 
ment and  discipline,  something  of  your  ef- 
forts, and  .something  of  your  concerns  about 
Federal  policy— just  as  a  matter  of  back- 
ground. People  who  know  you  and  know 
something  about  your  work  are  going  to  be 
able  much  better  to  understand  what  you 
are  talking  about  when  the  lime  comes  to 
explain  your  particular  political  concern.  In 
other  words,  effective  communication  is 
what  makes  an  effective  difference  when  it 
comes  down  to  counting  the  votes.  And  ef- 
fective communication  is  still  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  personal  contact.  And  why?  Be- 
cause in  any  human  endeavor,  effective 
communication  requires  an  element  of  trust, 
and  trust  depends  on  a  personal  relation- 
ship as  well  as  on  a  presentation  of  facts. 

When  it  comes  to  the  point  of  .seeking  to 
get  your  mes-sage  across  on  a  particular 
matter,  focus  carefully,  because  the  people 
you  are  talking  with  are  busy  and  have  hun- 
dreds of  other  concerns  to  attend  to  at  any 
given  lime.  They  want  to  know  the  essense 
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of  the  issue  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  rule 
I  try  to  follow  in  obtaining  staff  memoran- 
dums is  this:  say  it  in  one  page.  It's  not  that 
I  don't  want  to  read  more,  it's  that  if  I  need 
more  information  from  the  staff.  I  can  get 
it.  but  most  of  the  time.  I  want  the  meat  of 
the  matter,  in  the  most  precise  way  possible. 
I'll  need  the  background  if  I  am  called  upon 
to  argue  a  point,  but  if  all  I  am  being  asked 
to  do  is  reach  a  yes  '  or  •no"  position  on  a 
given  vole,  what  I  need  is  the  high  points. 
Let  me  turn  not  to  some  concerns  that  I 
don't  think  are  being  well  recognized  in 
Congress,  some  reasons  why  I  believe  you 
have  to  become  more  politically  involved 
than  you  perhaps  ever  expected. 

First.  I  don't  believe  there  is  much  realiza- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  fundamental 
shift  that  has  taken  place  in  the  nation's 
scientific  efforts  during  these  last  two  and  a 
half  years.  Every  civilian  agency  with  re- 
search money  except  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  undergone  budget  cuts,  in  real 
terms.  Meanwhile,  military  research  fund- 
ing, in  real  terms,  has  increased  by  53  per- 
cent. I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  even  aware  of  that  fact.  And  I  wonder 
how  many  have  considered  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  might  not  concern  you  directly  that 
NASA  research  has  been  slashed  by  61  per- 
cent, but  it  probably  does  concern  you  that 
EPA  research  has  been  cut  by  almost  half. 
For  researchers  in  medical  fields,  it  may  be 
that  the  9  percent  increase  in  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  funding  largely  offsets  the 
three  percent  cut  in  NIH  research  money— 
but  the  point  of  concern  is  that  a  vast 
amount  of  promising  research  in  medical 
sciences  has  either  been  cancelled  outright 
or  put  on  hold.  Because  of  these  cutbacks  in 
research  funds,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  have  hundreds,  prob- 
ably thousands,  of  scientists  who  have  seen 
their  whole  careers  disappear,  at  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.  The  White  House  defends  these 
cuts,  saying  that  economic  recovery  is  the 
most  vital  consideration.  But  that  clearly  is 
not  the  case— because  all  that  has  taken 
place  is  in  fact  a  shift  from  civilian-oriented 
research  to  military-related  efforts— often 
at  the  expense  of  basic  science.  Moreover, 
the  Administration  enlhusaslically  em- 
braces extremely  questionable  and  terribly 
costly  ventures  like  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  while  claiming  that  it's  essential, 
in  the  name  of  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  country,  to  cut  virtually  every  other 
kind  of  civilian  research  and  development 
effort.  So  clearly,  economic  considerations 
are  not  the  real  justification  for  these  cut- 
backs. The  second  White  Hou.se  defense  for 
these  cuts  is  that  by  making  the  dollars 
short,  the  quality  of  research  improves. 
They  are  claiming  that  loo  much  money  has 
been  available  for  research,  and  consequent- 
ly loo  many  questionable  projects  have  been 
approved.  So  they  say.  the  solution  is  to 
make  the  competition  keener.  But  is  that 
really  the  case?  Recent  stories  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  press  lay  a  great  deal  of  doubt  on 
that  claim.  These  stories  relate  how  certain 
humanities  agencies  have  been  funding  re- 
search proposals  that  have  been  graded  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  by  the  peer  review 
process.  It's  clear  that  many  of  these  odd 
awards  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical considerations.  The  defense?  The  Ad- 
ministration claims  that  the  peer  review 
process  shuts  out  smaller  institutions,  and 
creates  favor  for  big  institutions  that  are 
able  to  generate  more  proposals.  But  the 
Administration    cant    have    it    both    ways; 
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they  can't  claim  that  research  cutbacks  are 
justified  because  it's  necessary  to  make  com- 
petition keener,  and  then  turn  around  and 
say  that  the  whole  competitive  review  and 
ranking  process  ought  to  be  disregarded.  If 
awards  are  to  be  made  on  an  arbitrary  basis, 
why  have  competition  at  all?  Concerning 
the  peer  review  process,  a  representative  of 
NIH.  who  was  asked  about  the  arbitrary 
awards  that  are  being  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  said, 
■'there  are  very  few.  if  any.  good  proposals 
that  are  overlooked  in  our  screening  proc- 
ess. "  And  I  suspect  that  this  is  the  case.  In 
any  event,  however,  the  point  I  want  to 
raise  is  this:  Scientific  researchers  have  to 
make  it  known  that  there  are  not  only  arbi- 
trary and  damaging  budget  cuts  being  made, 
but  that  the  selection  process  for  research 
awards  is  now  being  subjected  to  politiciza- 
lion.  This  is  a  threat  to  the  whole  quality  of 
American  scientific  research. 

The  genius -of  the  NIH  and  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  approach  to  Federal  re- 
search is  that  awards  must  be  based  on 
merit  and  that  proposals  must  be  given  fair 
consideration  by  acknowledged  peers  in  the 
field.  Politically  determined  research 
awards  may  occasionally  have  some  value, 
but  politicians  have  never,  in  all  of  history, 
been  good  judges  of  what  constitutes  a  valid 
research  effort.  Consider  the  sad  history  of 
Copernicus,  or  any  number  of  others,  who 
had  to  suffer  the  evils  of  political  clearance 
for  their  studies.  Political  or  theological 
dogma  became  more  important  than  the 
truth,  and  it  cost  human  progress  dearly. 
Consider  the  dangers  that  attended  the 
early  students  of  anatomy,  who  violated  law 
by  exploring  the  secrets  of  human  construc- 
tion, by  dissecting  cadavers.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  academic  freedom  in 
this  day  and  age  is  secure  but  human  free- 
dom of  any  description  is  fragile  and  always 
threatened.  And  if  funding  of  scientific  re- 
search is  going  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary, 
political  processes,  then  the  whole  validity 
of  Federal  research  is  open  to  question. 

I  am  not  nai\e:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
peer  review  process  is  perfect.  Certainly 
even  scientists  have  their  politics.  And  as  we 
learned  this  week  in  the  case  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Medicine,  a  brilliant  and  original 
researcher  can  go  for  years  without  recogni- 
tion, even  among  colleagues  and  peers.  But 
when  you  think  about  the  alternative  to 
peer  review,  tlie  dangers  of  politicized  re- 
search are  clear.  All  you  have  to  do  is  reflect 
on  the  Golden  Fleece  award,  which  regular- 
ly goes  to  some  hapless  researcher  whose 
work  may  be  of  enormous  importance,  but 
w  hich  can  also  be  subjected  to  riducule  by  a 
malicious  or  misinformed  layman.  I  can  see 
it  now:  such  an  ignominious  treatment  could 
have  gone  to  Dr.  McClintock.  who  after  all 
spent  years  and  years  crossbreeding  and  ob- 
serving the  genetic  changes  in  ears  of  corn, 
"^et  her  patient  and  solitary  work  unlocked 
absolutely  priceless  information  about  ge- 
netics, and  led  to  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Or  consider  that  on  occasion  the  House 
and  Senate  have  spent  da.vs  on  end  battling 
over  amendments  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization— amendments  in- 
tended to  embarrass  researchers,  amend- 
ments intended  to  destroy  the  integrity  of 
the  foundation  itself.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens  when  research  is  sub- 
jected to  a  purely  political  review  of  particu- 
lar efforts.  The  validity  of  the  effort  all  to 
easily  becomes  secondary  to  the  political 
angle  or  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

And  so  I  believe  that  aside  from  concern 
about  cutbacks,  you  have  to  convey  concern 
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about  Admmistration  efforts  to  politicize  re- 
search awards.  Peer  review  might  not  be 
perfect,  but  Copernicus  would  have  been  far 
better  off  in  an  academic  debate  than  he 
J. as  in  a  trial  for  religious  heresy.  Right 
rtason  and  rational  argument  didn't  matter 
in  the  court;  dogma  did.  And  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it-the  present  Adminis- 
tration is  the  most  dogmatic  one  we  have 
seen  in  decades. 

When  you  are  considering  how  to  get  your 
message  across  to  Congress.  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  fall  to  the  temptation  to  simply  be 
concerned  about  money  issues.  Those  are 
important,  and  they  are  vital.  But  you  have 
also  to  be  concerned  about  the  underlying 
issues  of  quality  in  research— what  it  is  that 
cutbacks  are  doing  to  quality,  and  what  cut- 
backs are  doing  to  the  direction  of  your 
work— what  it  costs  us  in  the  way  of  lost  op- 
portunities to  endure  no-growth  or  actual 
reduction  in  funding.  And  I  cant  emphasize 
enough  in  my  view,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
research  award  process  is  also  under 
attack-and  you  must  convey  your  concern 
about  that. 

The  White  House  science  adviser  says  that 
the  United  States  cant  be  first  in  all  things, 
and  shouldn't  try.  But  there  is  simply  no 
excuse   for  killing  efforts  in  which  we  do 
have  a  world  lead— which  is  happening.  And 
there  is  no  excuse  for  not  making  the  best 
effort.  The  consequences  of  not  making  the 
best  effort  were  once  dramatized  by  Sput- 
nik: but  in  more  subtle  ways  they  are  clear 
even  today.  Worldwide,  there  is  an  immense 
competition  for  superiority  in  computer  sci- 
ence—yet our  officially  sponsored  research 
is  very  limited  in  that  area.  In  medical  sci- 
ences we  are  deliberately  cutting  back  areas 
in  which  we  enjoy  a  clear  lead.  In  energy. 
we  know  that  our  future  security  can  well 
depend  on  alternate  energy  .sources,  and  yet 
our  energy  research  has  been  cut  by  twenty 
per  cent.  What  we  see  occasionally  is  anti- 
intellectualism— we  see  that  with  such  gim- 
micks as  Golden  Fleece  awards,  or  in  Presi- 
dential wisecracks  about  some  obscure  and 
easily  misunderstood  research.  But  what  we 
can't  afford  is  lost  opportunities.  And  it  is 
opportunities  that  are  at  stake  in  the  whole 
debate  about  the  future  scope  and  course  of 
Federally  sponsored  research.  You  are  abso- 
lutely  correct   to  be  concerned   about   the 
need   to   get    your   message   across   to   Con- 
gress.   So    far.    the    damage    to    .scientific 
progress  has  been  limited.   But   I   have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  next  year  or  so.  critical  de- 
cisions   will    be    made    that    wil    influence 
events  for  years  to  come.  You  can't  afford 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Like  It  or  not,  the  future  of  American  .sci 
ence  is  very  much  at  stake,  and  much  de- 
pends  on   your   willingness   and   ability    to 
make    your   side    known    and    heard.    This 
country   properly   places   a   high   value   on 
education  and  progress,  but  neither  is  possi- 
ble without    learning  and   research,   which 
depends  on  effort  and  investment.  The  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  substitute  slogans  for 
substance,  and  that  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen,  if  we  care  about  our  future.  I  care, 
and  know  that  you  do  as  well.  I  commend 
you  for  your  interest,  and  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  joining  you.* 
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EL         SALVAUOKo  FKKSIDKNT 

AGREES  TO  REVIEW  INTERN- 
MENT OF  UNIVERSITY  OFFI- 
CIAL 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

.     \HKANS.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
author  who  has  written  usefully  about 
the  Internal  situation  of  El  Salvador  is 
Paul  Desruisseaux  of  the  Chronicle  of 
High  Education.  Among  a  number  of 
his  recent  contributions  is  an  article 
entitled  "El  Salvador's  President 
Agrees  to  Review  Internment  of  Uni- 
versity Official,"  in  which  we  learn  of 
the  case  of  Ricardo  E.  Calderon. 

Mr.  Calderon  is  the  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  National  University  of  El  Sal- 
vador, which  has  been  closed  now  for  3 
years  and  has  reopened  through  the 
initiative  of  the  students  and  faculty, 
in  a  number  of  San  Salvador  store- 
fronts. Mr.  Calderon  was  arrested  on 
June  28,  and,  like  a  number  of  other 
civilians  in  El  Salvador,  is  being  held 
without  trial. 

Since  the  AFL-CIO.  among  other 
groups,  has  called  for  a  suspension  of 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  until  the 
Government  is  able  to  enforce  respon- 
sible judicial  procedures,  President 
Maganas  willingness  to  review  Mr. 
Calderon's  case  should  be  welcomed 
here  in  the  United  States, 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
Sept.  7.  19831 

El  Salvador's  President  Agrees  To  Review 
Internment  of  University  Official 

(By  Paul  Desruisseaux) 

San  Salvador. -A  visiting  group  of  Ameri- 
can academics  concerned  with  human-rights 
i.ssues  failed  to  win  the  release  from  prison 
last  week  of  a  top  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional University  here  who.  military  au- 
thorities say.  is  responsible  for  a  variety  of 
subversive  acts. 

However,  the  delegation— repre.senting  the 
Faculty  for  Human  Rights  in  El  Salvador 
and  Central  America— did  win  assurances 
from  Alvaro  Magana,  president  of  the  coun- 
try, that  he  would  personally  look  into  the 
case  of  Ricardo  E.  Calderon. 

Mr.  Calderon.  the  .secretary  general  of  the 
National  University,  its  third  highest  rank- 
ing official,  was  abducted  from  his  home  on 
June  28  by  heavily  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothing. 

Interviewed  in  his  cell  at  Mariona  Prison 
on  the  outskirts  of  San  Salvador,  Mr.  Cal- 
deron said  he  had  first  been  held  incommu- 
nicado for  11  da.vs  in  the  interrogation 
rooms  at  National  Police  headquarters. 
During  that  time,  he  was  kept  blindfolded, 
not  allowed  to  sleep,  and -for  prolonged  pe- 
riods—was hung  by  his  hands,  he  .said. 

Mr.  Calderon  added  that  he  had  been  con 
tinually  questioned  about  his  alleged  sub- 
versive activities  and  was  told  that  if  he  did 
not  "confess"  he  would  be  killed  as  would 
his  wife  and  two  children.  He  did  not  sign  a 
confession  and  was  eventually  transferred 
to  Mariona  Pri.son. 
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arrested  under  decree 
A  former  professor  of  journalism.  Mr.  Cal- 
derOn  was  arrested  under  a  government 
decree  that  allows  the  authorities  to  appre- 
hend people  suspected  of  crimes  against  the 
state  and  hold  them  without  formal  charges 
for  up  to  six  months. 

He  said  he  had  learned  that  the  subver- 
sive activities  in  which  he  allegedly  was  in- 
volved included  burning  buses,  being  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  .several  political 
killings,  and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
300  subversives. 

According  to  a  newspaper  account  of  his 
arrest  that  quoted  the  Salvadoran  army's 
information  office,  he  is  also  suspected  of 
conspiring  with  the  F.M.L.N.-F.D.R..  the  co- 
alition of  the  Revolutionary  Democratic 
Front  and  the  five  groups  now  engaged  in 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  government. 

Mr.  Calderon  said  the  charges  were  totally 
without  merit.  All  invented,  all  fantasy." 
he  said.  What  was  also  being  held  against 
him.  he  .said,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
arrested  before.  In  February.  1981.  he  was 
one  of  21  people  arrested  on  the  National 
University  campus  and  charged  with  con- 
ducting a  subversive  meeting.  Also  arrested 
at  that  time  were  the  university "s  rector, 
controller,  and  almost  all  of  its  deans,  who 
were  together  for  the  regularly  .scheduled 
monthly  meeting  of  the  university  council, 
its  elected  governing  board.  Mr.  CalderOn 
was  held  for  46  days  before  being  released. 
Although  the  main  campus  of  the  Nation- 
al University  has  been  clo.sed  and  under 
military  occupation  since  June.  1980.  more 
than  16.000  of  its  students  are  currently  at- 
tending classes  in  almost  all  fields  of  study 
at  a  variety  of  temporary,  rented  quarters 
.scattered  throughout  the  city. 

While  in  prison.  Mr.  Calderon  has  contin- 
ued to  perform  most  of  his  duties  as  the  uni- 
versitys  secretary  general.  He  said  he  had 
been  visited  regularly  by  students,  faculty 
members,  and  other  administrators  who 
brought  documents  for  him  to  review  or 
sign. 

"MV  personal  friend" 
Mr.  Calderon  said  he  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  of  the  other  five  members  of  an  offi- 
cial governement  commission  established  to 
plan  for  the  reopening  of  the  campus.  He 
said  he  had  .served  on  the  commission  since 
its  creation  in  March. 

Another  member  of  the  commission, 
Rafael  Moran  Castaneda,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly-the  country's 
legislative  body— was  also  asked  by  the 
American  professors  to  take  up  Mr.  Cal- 
dero's  case. 

I  would  like  to  think  he  is  innocent  be- 
cau.se  he  is  my  personal  friend,"  Mr.  Castan- 
eda -said.  But  right  now  he  is  in  jail-as  are 
600  other  prisoners  who  are  accused  of  sub- 
version, 

"The  military  tribunals  have  to  be  per- 
suaded to  speed  up  their  process  for  him  to 
be  released,  i/ he  is  innocent.  If  he  is  guilty, 
he  cannot  be  released,"  added  Mr.  Castan- 
eda, who  promised  to  take  what  steps  he 
could  to  see  that  the  case  be  brought  to  trial 
as  soon  as  po.ssible. 

The  American  delegation  asked  President 
Magana  to  release  Mr.  Calderon  — regardless 
of  his  guilt  or  innocence— on  humanitarian 
grounds,  since  he  is  in  poor  health  and  his 
condition  has  deterioriated  in  prison. 

The  group  brought  with  it  an  offer  to  pay 
to  transport  Mr.  Calderon  and  his  family  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  three  brothers  and 
a  sister.  The  money  was  to  come  from  a  spe- 
cial fund  created  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
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search  Council  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  to  aid  academics  in  Latin 
America  who  are  suffering  persecution. 

But  President  Magana  said  Mr.  Calderon 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
"The  questions  is  not  will  I  allow  him  to 
leave  the  country,  but  can  I  free  him  legal- 
ly," he  said. 

"  Mr.  Magafta.  who  is  a  former  law  profes- 
sor, did  promise  that  he  would  personally 
examines  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Calderbn's 
case.  You  have  to  realize  that  I  must  move 
slowly  in  this,"  he  said.  "But  111  take  Cal- 
der6n"s  case." 

The  Rev.  Chester  Wickwire,  chaplain  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  spokes- 
man for  the  faculty  delegation,  said  he  was 
disapponinted  that  his  group  had  not  ob- 
tained Mr.  Calder6n"s  release  while  in  San 
Salvador,  but  expre.s.sed  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Magana  for  taking  up  the  case. 

■We're  planning  to  keep  the  pressure  on," 
said  Mr.  Wickwire. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  need  for  informa- 
tion and  perspective  of  this  kind  is  ob- 
vious as  we  attempt  to  deal  with  Cen- 
tral America— the  problem  that  will 
not  go  away.  I  hope  to  bring  materials 
of  this  sort  to  Members'  attention  on  a 
regular  basis.* 


H  R.  1234  IS  THt;  WRONG  MEAS- 
URE FOR  THE  WRONG  INDUS- 
TRY AT  thp:  wFvONc;  time 

HON,  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

uf    M.ih  iti  I  .•\hwi,lNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  -'.day.  October  21.  1983 
•  Ml.  BROYHILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
next  week  the  House  will  be  consider- 
ing H,R.  1234,  the  domestic  car  con- 
tent bill.  Although  the  proponents  of 
this  protectionist  legislation  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  bill  will  bene- 
fit our  economy,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  special  interest  legislation  for  the 
UAW  As  Secretary  Baldrige  points  out 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  October  20, 
H,R,  1234  will  violate  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
(GATT),  increase  the  cost  of  automo- 
biles for  consumers,  reverse  the  do- 
mestic industry's  recovery,  and  elimi- 
nate American  jobs  in  our  export  in- 
dustries. 

I  hope  that  after  reading  Secretary 
Baldrige's  very  thoughtful  and  well 
reasoned  letter,  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  today,  you  will  vote 
against  this  harmful  legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washinglo7i.  DC.  October  20.  1983. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Last  February,  you  were  urged 
to  cosponsor  the  automobile  domestic  con- 
tent bill,  H.R.  1234.  because  of  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  resulting 
from  that  condition.  As  the  bill  goes  to  the 
House  floor,  I  would  like  to  review  the  dra- 
matic turnaround  in  the  industry  over  the 
past  year  and  reemphasize  the  Administra- 
tion's strong  opposition  to  this  dangerous 
concept. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sales  of  domestically  made  cars  are  up 
substantially  from  1982.  The  increase  in  this 
calendar  year  has  been  about  16  percent. 
Total  1983  car  sales  are  projected  to  be  over 
9  million  units,  as  compared  with  8  million 
last  year. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  inventories  are 
extremely  light,  even  though  U.S.  car  pro- 
duction was  running  about  23  percent  ahead 
of  1982  levels  as  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. At  the  same  time,  the  auto  industry  was 
operating  at  80.5  percent  of  capacity  com- 
pared to  35.8  percent  at  its  low  point  last 
year.  By  1985.  as  the  recovery  continues, 
total  car  and  truck  sales  will  be  about  14.2 
million  units,  a  37  percent  increase  over 
1982. 

Unemployment  in  the  industry  has  fallen 
significantly.  As  September  began,  the 
number  of  U.S.  auto  workers  on  indefinite 
layoff  was  down  125.000  from  its  1982  peak. 
As  production  levels  continue  to  increase, 
more  workers  still  on  layoff  will  be  recalled. 

In  1978.  the  U.S.  auto  companies  built  12.6 
million  cars  and  trucks.  Their  earnings  that 
year  were  $4.8  billion.  In  1983.  production 
will  total  9.1  million  units,  but  profits  will 
be  about  $5  billion.  This  indicates  the  suc- 
cess of  the  industry  in  reducing  costs,  in- 
creasing productivity,  and  marketing  high 
quality  vehicles. 

During  1983,  both  Honda  and  Nissan 
began  operations  at  assembly  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Direct  investment  in  these 
plants  has  totalled  almost  $1  billion.  In  ad- 
dition. GM  and  Toyota  have  proposed  a 
joint  venture  which  world  manufacture  a 
front-wheel-drive  vehicle  at  GM's  closed  fa- 
cility in  Fremont.  California.  This  venture 
will  create  12.000  new  jobs  and  involve  an 
investment  of  about  $300  million. 

In  short,  many  of  the  reasons  for  support- 
ing domestic  content  have  disappeared. 
However,  the  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill 
have  not. 

H.R.  1234.  despite  cosmetic  changes  made 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  is 
still  a  blatant  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  price  of  automobiles  to 
consumers.  It  would  also  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  the  non-auto  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. We  cannot  afford  to  threaten  the  sucess 
of  the  current  recovery  with  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  trade  restrictions  around 
the  world,  this  bill  sends  the  wrong  .signal  to 
our  trading  partners.  America  cannot  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  trade  barriers  at  the 
conference  table  while  raising  them  at 
home. 

H.R.   1234  is  the  wrong  measure  for  the 
w rong  industry  at  the  wrong  time. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baldrige. 
.Secretary  of  Cojnmercc.t 


The  75TH  .ANNIVERSARY -ST. 
JAMES  EVANGELICAL  LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Or   MARVL.^NI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  recognize  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  St.  James  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,  which 
was   celebrated   this   month.   I   would 
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like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  distinguished 
history  of  this  church. 

Historical  Highlights— 75  Years:  1908- 
1983 

ST.  JAMES  evangelical  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

Mission  beginnings 
Seventy-five  years  ago  the  Holy  Spirit  mo- 
tivated a  group  of  people  from  the  Balti- 
more City  Mission  Society  to  survey  the 
Overlea  area  as  a  possible  mission  field  for 
development  by  the  Lutheran  Church-Mis- 
souri Synod.  As  a  result  the  first  service— at- 
tended by  forty  adults  and  sixteen  Sunday 
School  children— was  conducted  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  J.  Duemer  on  Belair  Road.  Ful- 
lerton.  Maryland,  on  January  14,  1906, 
Pastor  Karl  Kretzmann  officiating.  As  more 
families  from  city  congregations  moved  into 
the  area,  attendance  increased.  In  Novem- 
ber two  lots  were  purchased  on  Maple 
Avenue,  later  to  be  exchanged  for  two  on 
Overlea  Avenue  and  Spruce  Street.  On  No- 
vember 18,  1906,  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Chapel:  dedication.  May  26,  1907.  St.  James 
Senior  Choir  was  organized  soon  after  the 
dedication. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  the  mission  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  as  St.  James  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  Of  those  who 
signed  the  constitution  as  charter  members, 
only  Mr.  Carl  F.  H.  Lassahn.  96  years  of  age, 
survives  and  is  still  an  active  member. 

Pastor  Louis  J.  Roehm  was  called  in  April, 
1908,  by  the  Baltimore  Mission  Society  to 
serve  St.  James  and  several  mission  stations 
in  Glen  Burnie  and  Bowie.  A  parsonage  was 
erected  next  to  the  Chapel  and  a  Lutheran 
Fellowship  Group  was  begun  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was 
formed  in  June,  1909, 

Congregation  becomes  self-sustaining 
After  several  years  Pastor  Roehm  concen- 
trated his  ,services  in  the  Hamiltion-Overlea 
area.  Calvary  Church  was  organized  and,  to- 
gether with  St.  James  formed  a  parish.  St. 
James  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  in 
January.  1916.  Pastor  Karl  Kretzmann  re- 
turning to  conduct  .services  in  German.  In 
1919  St.  James-Calvary  parish  was  divided 
and  St.  James  became  a  self-sustaining  con- 
gregation. 

In  the  summer  of  1921,  Pastor  C.  H. 
Luerssen  was  installed  as  pastor  and  served 
until  January,  1943.  In  July,  1925,  a  pipe 
organ  was  purchased  from  Jerusalem  Lu- 
theran Church,  Gardenville. 

Building  program  begins 
As  St.  James  grew  in  membership,  so  did 
the  need  for  additional  space.  In  January. 
1926.  the  Voters'  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  build  a  new  and  bigger  sanctuary. 
The  old  Chapel  was  dismantled:  the  corner- 
stone laid  in  May,  1928:  dedication  of  the 
present  church  was  held  in  December.  1928. 
St.  James  continued  in  mission  and  minis- 
try in  the  Overlea  area,  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversary.  December.  1933:  its  30th  anni- 
versary in  December.  1938.  A  second  ladies 
group,  the  Sewing  Circle  formed  in  1934  and 
later  merged  with  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  to 
become  the  Ladies'  Circle. 

In  March.  1943.  St.  James  called  Pastor 
Frederick  A.  Freed  of  Hickory,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  lead  the  congregation.  He  accepted 
and  was  installed  in  May,  1943,  serving  until 
December,  1962.  During  his  tenure  as 
pastor,  many  activities  and  organizations 
were  initiated:  a  two  week  Vacation  Bible 
School    in    June.    1943:    the    first    Sunday 
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School  Rally  Day  in  September.  1944;  St. 
James  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  433  in  May. 
1945;  the  Lutheran  Laymen's  League  char 
ter  in  1946;  formation  of  a  Junior  Choir  in 
1946:  and  the  Magic  Suitcase"  program  by 
the  Sunday  School  in  September,  1948  A 
new  Wicks  pipe  organ  was  dedicated  in  July. 

1950.  with  additional  stops  later  added  as 
memorials  and  gifts. 

A  major  milestone  was  achieved  in  June, 

1951.  when  the  mortgage  of  the  church  was 
liquidated.  In  that  same  month.  John  W. 
Freed,  son  of  Pastor  and  Mrs.  FA.  Freed, 
became  the  first  son  of  the  congregation  to 
be  ordained  into  the  holy  ministry. 

In  February,  1952.  Cub  Pack  No  433  was 
added  to  the  existing  Scouting  program. 

Plans  for  a  new  parsonage  were  released 
In  June,  1954;  a  contract  let  and  the  parson- 
age completed,  with  dedication  services,  on 
Taylor  Avenue,  January  30.  1955. 

Changes  and  expansions  continued!  In 
1955  the  Mothers  Auxiliary,  now  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  was  begun.  In  1956.  for 
the  first  time,  the  ladies  of  the  congregation 
were  invited  to  attend  the  Voters'  Assembly. 
The  formation  of  a  Cherub  Choir  expanded 
the  musical  program  of  the  congregation. 
Education  ministry  grows 

A  high  priority  has  always  been  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  To  support  this  pro- 
gram, a  Board  of  Education  was  established 
in  1956  and  a  Kindergarten  organized.  In 
1957.  two  Sunday  services  were  begun  for 
the  summer  months. 

In  1958,  during  its  50lh  anniversary  year, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  more  expanded  educational  pro- 
gram at  St.  James  and  the  availability  of 
property  for  additional  parking  and  an  edu- 
cation building.  With  continued  growth  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  the  Kindergarten. 
St.  James  purchased  its  first  school  bus  in 
1959. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Pastor  F.  A.  Freed 
in  December,  1962,  the  congregation  called 
the  present  pastor.  Reverend  Walter  P. 
Schoenfuhs.  Sr..  of  New  York  City.  Pastor 
Schoenfuhs  was  installed  on  November  3. 
1963.  During  this  year,  the  monthly  news- 
letter. The  Spotlight  ".  was  begun  to  keep 
the  members  and  friends  informed  about 
the  congregation's  people  and  activities: 
today  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  news- 
letters in  the  Southeastern  District. 

In  June  1966.  on  ground  acquired  in  1959 
and  1966.  the  congregation  approved  the 
construction  of  an  education  building  and 
parking  lots.  Groundbreaking  took  place  on 
March  3.  1968  with  a  formal  dedication  serv 
ice  on  June  8.  1969.  St.  James  now  occupies 
three  corners  of  the  intersection  at  Overlea 
Avenue  and  Spruce  Street. 

A  live  manger  scene,  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  was  well-viewed  and  continued 
from  1965  through  1968.  Mr  Elsa  Clark  was 
installed  in  June.  1966  as  the  first  lay  assist- 
ant to  the  pastor.  Since  then  St.  James  has 
had  several  summer  vicars  as  a  part  of  its 
continuing  mi.ssion  and  ministry.  An  Altar 
Guild  was  formed  in  1967. 

Minislry  coritinues 

In  1969,  St  James  celebrated  its  60th  an 
niversary  and  adopted  two  Sunday  .services 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Other  significant 
dates  include:  the  first  Pre-Kindergarten 
classes  in  1970;  the  revision,  approval,  and 
printing  of  the  congregation's  Constitution 
in  1971:  the  formation  of  the  retiree's 
group— Blessed  Bunch  in  1975:  celebration 
of  the  70th  anniversary  in  1978:  and  the  or 
dination  of  a  second  son  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   Walter    P     Schoenfuhs.    Jr..    son    of 
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PiLsior  ami  Mr.s  Schoenfuli.--.  un  Ji.iu  S. 
1979.  He  is  presently  serving  Christ  Luther- 
an Church,  Troy.  New  Hampshire. 

The  Day  School  continued  to  expand  in 
September.  1978.  Grades  1  and  2  were  added 
Grade  3  in  September.  1979:  Grade  4  In  Sep- 
tember. 1980:  Grade  5  in  September.  1981: 
and  Grade  6  in  September.  1982.  The  first 
graduation  service  for  the  Day  School  was 
held  June  10.  1983.  Mrs.  Susan  Pullen.  a 
daughter  of  the  congregation,  became  the 
first  called  teacher  in  1978:  Mrs.  Wendy 
Topel  was  called  in  1982.  Students  from  the 
School  compose  the  Cherub  Choir  and  the 
Alleluia  Chorus. 

A  Service  of  Thanksgiving  and  Rededica- 
tion  on  the  25th  Anni\ersary  of  the  Ordina 
tion  of  Pastor  Schoenfuhs.  Sr..  was  celebrat 
ed  October  11.  1981. 

A  new  venture  in  ministry,  for  students 
(Sunday  School  and  Day  School)  and  adults 
alike,  is  the  Popcorn  Puppet  Theater. 

A  Service  of  Installation  for  Pastor  John 
W.  Freed.  Chaplain,  as  Director  of  Pastoral 
Services  and  Counseling  for  the  Lutheran 
Mission  Society  of  Maryland  was  conducted 
August  8.  1982. 

Elliott  Robertson,  a  third  son  of  the  con- 
gregation. IS  a  student  at  Concordia  Semi- 
nary. Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  is  currently 
serving  his  vicarage  in  Plantation.  Florida. 

The  Aid  Association  for  Lutherans. 
Branch  437,  and  the  Lutheran  Women's 
Missionary  I/eaeiie  have  enabled  the  men 
and  women  of  St.  James  to  reach  out  in  love 
and  .service  to  others. 

St.  James  is  affiliated  with  the  Augsburg 
Lutheran  Home,  the  Baltimore  Lutheran 
High  School  and  the  Lutheran  Mission  Soci 
ety  of  Maryland.* 


AWARHINfi   A  CjULU  MfcJJAL  TO 
LAI  1^    lURD  JOHNSON 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZ.ALEZ 

OK  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  a 
gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in 
recognition  of  her  vast  contributions 
to  America. 

Mrs.  John.son  was  born  in  a  small 
town  in  Texas.  Her  father  wajs  a  pros- 
perous landowner  and  merchant:  her 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  cultur- 
al and  humanitarian  interests,  believ- 
ing in  integration,  advocating  women's 
suffrage,  and  providing  the  solid  basis 
for  her  daughter's  education  through 
her  avid  interest  in  reading.  Sharing 
her  mother's  interest  in  reading.  Lady 
Bird  became  an  excellent  student  and 
obtained  her  B.A.  degree  with  honors 
and  her  bachelor's  degree  in  journal- 
ism. 

After  Lady  Bird  and  Lyndon  John- 
son were  married.  Mrs.  John.son 
worked  side  by  side  with  her  husband 
in  his  early  military  and  political  ca- 
reers. In  the  early  I940's  she  managed 
Lyndon's  congressional  office  in  Wash- 
ington, raised  two  daughters,  and 
began  her  own  successful  business 
career  by  purchasing  and  managing 
radio  station  KTBC  in  Austin,  turning 
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it  into  a  profitable  operation  within  6 
months. 

Throughout  Mr.  Johnson's  senatori- 
al and  Presidential  careers.  Mrs.  John- 
son became  an  ardent  campaigner, 
speaker,  and  organizer.  She  graciously 
entertained  foreign  government  lead- 
ers in  the  Johnson  homes  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Austin.  She  and  Lyndon 
traveled  extensively  representing  the 
United  States,  extending  good  will  to 
citizens  of  countries  around  the  world, 
and  raising  funds  for  many  cultural 
and  humanitarian  endeavors.  Through 
her  efforts,  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  Act  was  adopted:  and  almost  sin- 
glehandedly  she  inspired  city  after 
city  to  beautify  its  public  parks— and 
the  legacy  of  her  efforts  still  lives  and 
grows. 

Since  retiring  from  the  intensely 
public  life  the  Johnsons  led  in  the 
1960's.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  remained 
active  in  many  areas.  She  has  contin- 
ued to  support  the  cultural  arts  and 
humanitarian  efforts.  She  has  devoted 
herself  to  her  lifelong  commitment  to 
beautify  American  cities  and  country- 
side. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  her  business  and  civic 
achievements.  Among  others,  she  has 
been  honored  by  the  Washington 
Heart  A.ssociation.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs.  B'nai 
B'rith.  and  the  Conservation  Society 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

In  Lady  Bird  Johnson  we  find  end- 
less qualities  to  be  admired.  She  has 
successfully  combined  careers  of 
homemaker,  bu.sinesswoman.  and 
champion  of  noble  causes  with  grace 
and  integrity.  Her  unceasing  commit- 
ment to  the  betterment  of  our  system 
of  education,  our  Government,  social 
justice,  and  our  environment  is  greatly 
deserving  of  prai.se  and  honor. 

It  is  with  immense  pleasure  that  I 
introduce  this  resolution  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  upon 
this  greatly  deserved  honor  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  a  woman  of  grace, 
achievement,  and  a  person  universally 
admired  for  her  skill,  courage,  and 
endless  good  works.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  selfless  person:  never 
met  anyone  I  more  admired:  and  know 
of  no  one  who  would  say  that  she  has 
not  deserved  a  gold  medal.  Indeed,  this 
would  be  the  least  that  we  could  do  for 
this  great  and  good  woman.* 
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TRIBUTE  Tt)  JAMES  A. 
BURKE 


JIMMY' 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

'  >i    N  >  'A    "i'  I ) H K 
IN  THf    HOrSL  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr  BIAGGU  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
.^ad  duty  to  join  'Aith  the  members  of 
thf  Ma-ssachu.sett.>-  delegation  in  mark- 
iHK  tilt-  pa.s.'-ing  of  one  of  their  fine.st 
former  member.'--  and  indeed  one  of 
the  mo.st  di.slinKULshcd  of  all  people  to 
scrxc-  in  the  House  -Jamc.v  A.  Jimmy" 
Burke  who  pa-ssed  away  la<l  week  in 
his  beloved  Boston. 

Jimmy  Burke  wa.s  more  than  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the 
p.-ople  of  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
!rif  t  He  was  one  of  them  in  the  truest 
>.  IIS.  of  the  word-his  problems 
1)1  r.-iir.'  his  causes  in  Wa.shington.  He 
-u-.'.  I  lie  needy  and  disadvantaged  and 
III  helped.  He  evaluated  legislation 
•I'^r  :!i-t  as  a  technician  but  from  the 
hiinar.  side  of  things.  Many  of  his 
bill;-  'Arrc  remedies  to  the  problems  af 
feet  lilt-  pi-')j")lf 

Jin;i;i:.  l^.irke's  best  service  to  the 
HoiiM  aii'l  Nation  was  his  work  as 
(  hairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
.S.icial  Security  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Mt-ans  Committee.  Here  w.as  a  man 
'A  ho  proved  to  be  ahead  of  his  lime 
with  respect  to  social  security.  All  of 
my  colleagues  remember  earlier  this 
year  when  we  were  compelled  to  pa.ss 
HR  1900  the  Social  Security  Art 
Amendments  of  198:<  to  rescue  the 
s;.slfni  from  certain  collapse.  If  the 
House  and  Senate  had  only  listened 
more  to  Jimmy  Burke,  the  problem 
might  not  have  been  that  severe. 

Jimmy  Burke  w;is  the  author  uf  a 
bill  whuh  I  \v;i.<  proud  to  cosponsor 
each  ami  r\rr\  Mim  it  \>.;i.s  ollcred.  It 
called  for  the  tmancing  of  social  secu- 
rity under  the  so  called  one-third,  one- 
third  one-third  plan  with  the  first 
third  coming  from  employee  contribu- 
Uon— the  second  third  from  employer 
contribution  and  the  final  third  from 
general  revenues. 

As  it  turned  out  had  this  limited  in- 
fusion of  general  revenues  been  ap- 
proved at  that  time,  we  might  not 
have  been  forced  to  swallow  some  of 
the  bitter  medicine  we  have  had  to  to 
rescue  the  system. 

Jimmy  Burke  was  a  hero  to  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation  not  only  because 
of  his  work  on  social  security  but  also 
on  medicare.  He  saw  the  need  for  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  health  tan 
needs  of  the  elderly— and  was  there  to 
see  medicare  developed  and  imple- 
mented into  law. 

Jimmy  was  al.so  a  prophet  m  another 
critical  area  of  policy  today— trade.  He 
saw  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  not  become  too  reli- 
ant on   imports.   An  cxainple  of   this 
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was  his  strong  advocacy  for  increased 
de\eiopment  of  coal  and  its  export  out 
of  the  country. 

Yet  on  a  time  such  as  this— we  are 
better  served  to  remember  the  remark- 
t^le  man  who  was  Jimm>'  Burke.  He 
■was  a  man  of  enormously  quick  wit 
and  geniality.  He  was  a  man  blessed 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
outspoken  but  always  eloquent.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  commitment  and 
conviction  but  his  strong  suit  was  com- 
passion. He  loved  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  loved  being  part  of  their 
li\es.  He  was  a  familiar  site  at  commu- 
nity events— church  functions,  pa- 
rades, weddings,  dinners,  and  the  rest. 

James  Aloysius  was  a  good  and  dear 
friend  of  mine  for  the  10  years  we 
.served  together  m  the  House.  We  were 
colleagues  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
often  spoke  about  his  pet  projects— 
the  Fore  River  Shipyard— the  largest 
employer  in  his  district.  Jimmy  Burke 
was  an  advocate  for  a  strong  merchant 
marine  and  saw  its  importance  to  our 
economy.  Jimmy  Burke  was  a  man 
who  had  many  friends  but  probably 
more  than  that  admirers.  He  was  re- 
spected and  even  re\-ered,  , 

Jimmy  Burke  .set  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  most  would  a.spire  too 
but  few  will  achieve. 

Jimmy  Burke  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress to  do  a  job.  Few  have  done  it  as 
well.  He  combined  an  unyielding  advo- 
cacy for  the  needs  of  his  constituents 
with  a  most  impressive  array  of  legis- 
lative accomplishments  during  his  20 
years.  He  was  elected  his  way— he 
worked  here  his  way  and  when  he  re- 
tired he  did  it  his  way. 

I  join  with  all  who  were  graced  by 
having  known  Jimmy  Burke  in  honor- 
ing hmi  today.  I  express  my  most  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  widow  Eileen 
a-s  well  as  his  two  sisters  Elizabeth  and 
Margarita  and  his  two  brothers  Walter 
and  Arthur.  I  assure  all  of  them  that 
the  memory  of  Jimmy  Burke  will 
linger  for  years  to  come  in  this 
House.* 


OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING  RFORM 
ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNI.-\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr  MILLF:r  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  reintroducing  today— in 
lilt  w;ike  of  a  modern  Teapot  Dome- 
legislation  to  end  the  glorified  church 
raffle  which  the  Interior  Department 
uses  to  sell  oil  and  gas  reserves  that 
are  owned  by  the  people  ol  this  coun- 
try. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  similar  to  the  legislation  I 
first  proposed  in  1979— two  scandals 
ago. 


As  in  1980.  scandal  has  forced  the 
Interior  Department  to  suspend  the  si- 
multaneous leasing  program.  The  time 
has  come  to  end  the  use  of  the  lottery 
to  sell  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas.  and  to  institute  the  same  kind 
of  competitive  bidding  procedure 
which  is  used  on  offshore  leasing,  and 
in  known  geologic  areas  onshore. 

Since  1979,  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  onshore  lottery,  a  raffle  which  is 
rife  with  abuse. 

In  1980,  the  Interior  Department 
confirmed  my  charges  of  abuses  in  the^ 
resale,  or  assignment,  of  leases  which 
had  been  bought  for  bargain  basement 
rates  by  private  citizens,  and  then  sold 
for  as  inuch  as  S200,000  to  major  oil 
companies.  The  Justice  Department 
investigated  these  allegations,  and  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining: 

The  questioned  practices  were  pervasive  in 
the  system.  .  .  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
high  as  80  percent  of  the  drawing  cards  filed 
for  leases  may  be  tainted.  As  a  consequence, 
a  substanial  number  of  leases  on  lands  in  a 
variety  of  western  states  may  have  been  ob- 
tained by  fraud.  .  .  Interior  was  advised  by 
the  Assistant  United  Slates  Attorney  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  taint  to  the  leasing 
system. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and 
the  Interior  Departments  own  re- 
views, the  leasing  through  the  lottery 
was  suspended  for  over  3  months  in 
1980.  Some  reforms  were  instituted  in 
the  filing  system.  But  those  reforms 
were  inadequate,  as  this  most  recent 
scandal  demonstrates. 

This  past  week,  the  lottery  was 
again  suspended  because  some  current 
leaseholders  withheld  geologic  infor- 
mation about  their  lea,ses.  The  Interi- 
or Department  concluded  that  these 
lessees  duped  the  Government  into 
leasing  valuable  reserves  through  the 
lottery  rather  than  through  competi- 
tive leasing. 

The  lottery  was  conceived  in  an  era 
which  has  long  since  passed.  It  is  a 
system  which  not  only  invites  corrup- 
tion and  abuse,  but  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  rapid  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  domestic  fuels.  It  cheats 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  out  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  revenues  which 
could  be  secured  through  competitive 
leasing  and  higher  royalty  rates.  It 
permits  individuals  who  lack  any 
knowledge  whatever  about  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  to  secure  title  to 
vast  quantities  of  valuable,  public  re- 
serves, and  to  profit  from  the  assign- 
ment of  those  leases  to  oil  and  gas 
companies. 

The  assignment  of  profitable  tracts 
denies  taxpayers  a  fair  share  of  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  gas  that  they  own. 
We  have  heard  of  cases  where  individ- 
uals secured,  through  a  SIO  lottery 
entry  fee.  the  rights  to  a  tract  which 
they  immediately  assigned,  or  resold, 
to  major  oil  companies  for  as  much  as 
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$200,000  The  public  received  nothing 
from  thai  a-ssinnment.  If  an  oil  pro- 
ducer was  willing  to  pay  $200,000  for 
that  tract,  should  not  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  who  own  the  resources, 
receive  the  proceeds? 

As  long  ago  as  1968,  5  years  before 
the  oil  crisis,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  warned  the  Congress  that  tax- 
payers are  not  receiving  fair  market 
value  for  oil  and  gas  resources  leased 
through  the  lottery.  In  its  report, 
•Public  Land  Management,  Identifica- 
tion of  Problems— Analysis  of  Causes." 
the  Department  questioned  whether 
the  noncompetitive  leasing  program 
•is  sufficiently  in  tune  with  the  real 
world". 

The  system  was  created  in  1950 
when  $10  lottery  fee  was  established 
•without  benefit  of  a  cost  study."  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Combined  with  no  experience 
or  financial  criteria  for  bidders,  mini- 
mal diligence  requirements,  low  rents, 
and  excessive  lease  periods  of  10 
years— compared  to  5  years  for  com- 
petitively sold  leases— the  lottery 
begged  for  the  abuse  which  has 
become  common. 

In  1970,  GAO  again  warned  that 
"under  the  present  leasing  system,  the 
rights  to  federally  owned  oil  and  gas 
are  being  disposed  of  at  less  than  their 
fair  market  value." 

GAO  concluded  that  competitive 
leasing  would  insure  that  lands  are 
leased  at  prices  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate their  fair  market  value." 
GAO  noted  that  -the  use  of  a  competi- 
tive bidding  system  would  eliminate 
the  undesirable  aspects  of  awarding 
leases  of  Federal  lands  on  the  basis  of 
a  drawing  .  .  .  The  disposal  of  the  na- 
tion's oil  and  gas  resources  under  full 
and  free  competition  would  be  more 
consistent  with  our  free  enterprise 
economy." 

Congress  took  one  step  toward  assur- 
ing taxpayers  a  fairer  return  from  the 
sale  of  onshore  oil  and  gas  in  1981, 
when  we  enacted  my  proposal  to  raise 
the  entry  fee  from  the  $10  level  set  31 
years  earlier.  Under  the  first  year  of 
the  higher  $75  fee.  revenues  increased 
by  $144  million,  or  300  percent. 

But  far  greater  changes  are  needed. 
The  maximum  royalty  permitted  in 
the  lottery  program  is  12'?  percent, 
which  is  the  minimum  royalty  allowed 
under  the  competitive  system  or  off- 
shore, where  the  common  minimum  is 
16^:i  percent,  but  the  Senate  failed  to 
approve  of  this  legislation. 

And  so.  once  again,  we  are  forced  by 
scandal  to  confront  the  antiquated  lot- 
tery program. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  "The  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Reform  Act."  would  replace  the  lot- 
tery system  with  a  competitive  leasing 
program  similar  to  that  used  offshore. 
It  also  imposes  a  requirement  that 
lesses  demonstrate  adequate  technical 
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and  financial  capability  to  engage  in 
oil  and  gas  development. 

This  bill  mandates  greater  diligence 
than  current  law.  and  prohibits  the  is- 
suance of  a  lease  to  any  party  which  is 
not  performing  diligently  on  all  leases 
which  it  currently  holds.  Inadequate 
monitoring  of  performance  on  current 
leases  contributes  to  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation which  resulted  in  the  fraud 
currently  under  investigation  by  the 
Interior  Department.  My  bill  gives  the 
Secretary  the  ability  to  request  more 
complete  information  about  explora- 
tion and  development  on  public  lands. 
My  bill  also  shortens  the  original  least 
term  to  5  years  in  order  to  hasten  de- 
velopment. 

In  place  of  the  12 '/2  percent  royalty 
ceiling,  my  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  any  of  the  leasing  options 
which  are  currently  available  for  leas- 
ing on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
where  royalties  of  25  percent  or  more 
have  been  utilized.  These  options  in- 
clude royalty  bidding,  front  end  bo- 
nuses, and  net  profit  sharing. 

As  with  offshore  royalties,  my  bill 
permits  the  Secretary  to  lease  for  a 
very  small  front-end  bonus,  in  order  to 
encourage  exploration  of  marginal 
areas,  which  is  one  of  the  purported 
benefits  of  the  lottery  system.  My  bill 
also  allows  the  Secretary  to  diminish 
the  royalty  or  net  profit  payment  in 
the  latter  phases  of  production  in 
order  to  encourage  enhanced  recovery 
of  oil  and  gas. 

Last,  my  bill  tightens  up  the  proce- 
dures for  assigning  leases  to  a  third 
party  in  order  to  assure  that  the  as- 
signment will  expedite  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  interest  who 
purchases  the  lease  rights  meets  the 
diligence  and  competency  require- 
ments of  the  law . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  recognize  from  this 
latest  -scandal  that  the  onshore  leasing 
program  is  woefully  out  of  date  and 
that  it  shortchanges  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  who  own  these  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

I  invite  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  immediately 
consider  this  urgently  needed  reform 
legislation. 

The  bill  H.R.  4191  follows: 
H.R. 4191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repiesenlatiiex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
itiK  Reform  Act  of  1983'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
section  17  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil. 
oil  shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain",  approved  February  25.  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  226(a)  through  (di).  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec  17.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
lease   to   the    highest    responsible   qualified 
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bidder  by  competitive  bidding,  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  advance,  any  lands 
subject  to  disposition  under  this  Act  which 
may  contain  oil  or  gas  deposits.  The  bidding 
shall  be  by  sealed  bid  and.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  those  of 
the  bidding  systems  set  forth  in  section 
8(a)(1)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  maximize  competition.  Such  bidding 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  and  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (other  than  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (9)(E)  thereof). 

■(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  lease 
under  this  section  unless  (1)  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  prospective  lessee  has 
the  financial  and  technical  capacity  for  ex- 
ploration for.  and  development  and  produc- 
tion of.  oil  or  gas  on  the  lands  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  lease,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
has  received  a  written  statement  signed  by 
the  prospective  lessee  stating  that  he  is 
meeting  the  diligence  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production,  on  any 
lease  previously  granted  to  such  person  or 
in  which  such  person  has  an  interest,  under 
this  section  or  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  Upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  thai  a  willful  or  negligent 
misrepresentation  has  been  made  in  a  state- 
ment signed  by  the  prospective  lessee  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  cancel 
any  lease  granted  pursuant  to  such  state- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  notice  require- 
ments of  section  31(b)  of  this  Act. 

■(c)  A  lease  of  land  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

(1)  be  for  an  initial  period  of  five  years 
and  as  long  after  such  initial  period  as  gas 
or  oil  is  produced  from  the  area  in  compli- 
ance with  the  diligence  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production,  and 
in  paying  quantities,  or  drilling  or  well  re- 
working operations  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  conducted  thereon; 

■(2)  entitle  the  lessee  to  explore,  develop, 
and  produce  the  oil  and  gas  contained 
within  the  lease  area,  conditioned  upon 
compliance  with  the  diligence  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
exploration,  development,  and  production: 
and 

■■(3)  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  8(b)  (3)  and  (6)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  L.ands  Act. 

■■(d)  Any  lessee  conducting  exploration 
for.  or  development  or  production  of.  oil  or 
gas  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  access  to  all  data  and  information 
obtained  from  such  activity  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request.  •. 

(b)  Section  17(e)  of  the  Act  of  February 
25.  1920  (30  use.  226(e))  is  repealed. 

(C)  Section  17(f)  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  226(f)),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  and  third  sentences. 

Sec.  3.  Section  30(ai  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (30  U.S.C.  187a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■30.  (a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■  30A.^:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •subject  to  final  ap- 
proval'^  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  (1)  such  assignment  or  sub- 
lease would  increase  exploration  for.  and  de- 
velopment and  production  of.  oil  or  gas:  and 
(2)  the  prospective  assignee  or  sublessee  is 
meeting  the  diligence  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production,  on  any 
lease  previously  granted  to  such  person  or 
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in  which  such  person  has  an  interes;.  under 
section  17  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  'Within  twenty 
day.s  after  the  date  that  any  assignment  or 
sublease  of  an  oil  or  gas  lease  is  made,  the 
assignor  or  sublessor  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  description  of  terms  of  such  as- 
signment or  sublease.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  30(b)  of  the  Act  of  Febru 
ary  25.  1920  (30  U.S.C.  I87b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'SO.  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■308.  ■.• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CONSUMER  FRAUD  ACT  OF 
1983 


BASIC  QUARTERS  ALLOWAN'CE 
FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICE 
MEMBEF^.S 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.      GONZALEZ.      Mr.      Speaker, 
today  I  am   introducinK   Icgi.slation   in 
I  lie    form    of    an    amendment    to    the 
b;l,.^i^     quarters     allowance     provision 
under   Title   37   of   the   United   States 
Code  to  correct  a  situation   whu  h   i.^ 
presently  working  a  great  hard.slup  on 
certain    members    of    our    uniformed 
services.  Service  men  and  women  have 
been  sent  into  Lebanon  and  to  Central 
America     on     long-rant;(      maneuvers 
having   no   definite   termination   date. 
Many  of  these  individuals  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  sent   on  such   ma- 
neuvers when  they  were  assigned   to 
their  permanent  stations  here  in  the 
United    States.     Individuals,    such    as 
medical  doctors,  were  assigned  to  .sev- 
eral years  of  permanent  duty  in  hospi- 
tals and  now  are  assigned  to  tempo 
rary  duty  in  or  off  of  the  coast  of  Hon 
duras.  These  individuals  obtained  off- 
station  housing  while  at  their  perma 
nent  duty  station  and  now.  because  of 
these  extended  maneuvers,  are  losing 
their   basic  quarters   allowance.   As   a 
result,  they  are  incurring  a   ^nat    fi 
nancial    hardship    in    attempting    to 
avoid    default    under    mortgages    and 
long-term    leases   while    .serving    their 
country    in    Lebanon    and    in    Central 
America. 

This  bill  will  not  undercut  the  intent 
of  the  original  legislation  for  it  distin- 
guishes only  tho.se  service  members 
who  are  not  normally  assigned  to  field 
or  sea  duty  and  who  had  sufficient 
reason  to  be  allowed  to  live  off-station 
at  their  permanent  duty  station.  It 
will  protect  those  individuals  who  had 
sufficient  reason  to  obtain  off-station 
housing,  whether  by  necessity  becau.se 
of  a  lack  of  adequate  on-station  hous- 
ing or  by  permission  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  service  that  this 
member  would  not  be  shipped  out  to 
field  or  sea  duty.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NF.'v'.    VOFK 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI VES 

Fndav.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  to  provide  some  long 
overdue  consumer  protection,  entitled 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act.  It  is  de- 
signed  to   regulate   commerce   and   to 
protect  consumers  and  small  business- 
es  from   unfair  or  deceptive  commer- 
cial practices. 
The  bill  has  four  mam  provisions: 
First,   it   defines  con.sumer  fraud,  a 
term  whose  interpretation,  at  best,  has 
been  vague. 

Second,  consumer  fraud  would  con- 
stitute grounds  for  cancellation  of  a 
contract  between  an  individual  or 
small  business  and  a  .seller.  If  a  con- 
sumer suffered  a  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
fraud,  they  may  sue  for  treble  dam- 
ages plus  legal  costs  from  the  responsi- 
ble parties. 

Third.  State  attorneys  general  could 
sue,  as  parens  patriae  of  the  citizens  of 
their  State,  to  en.ioin  the  continuation 
of  any  consumer  fraud  and  to  recover 
damages,  which  may  be  distributed  to 
damage  parties  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  may  also  bring  stiit. 
Fourth,  consumer  fraud  would  be  a 
Federal  crime,  which  either  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  State  attorneys  general  could 
prosecute  m  State  or  Federal  court. 

I  have  propo.sed  this  legislation  to 
assi-st  consumers  in  protecting  them- 
.selves  against  unfair  or  deceptive  busi- 
ness practices,  allowing  a  defrauded 
consumer  to  void  the  contract,  and  sue 
for  treble  damages  with  legal  fees. 
Should  the  seller,  or  his  agent,  use 
either  transportation  or  communica- 
tion, including  the  mails,  for  distribu- 
tion or  collection  of  the  product,  they 
may  then  be  subject  to  either  a 
.$100,000  fine  for  an  individual,  a 
$500,000  fine  for  an  organization  or  a 
3-year  prison  term,  or  both.  These 
stringent  penalties  should  help  to 
deter  those  who  willfully  attempt  to 
defraud  trusting  consumers  to  discon- 
tinue such  practices. 

As  the  economic  recovery  continues, 
and  consumers  seek  to  make  long 
awaited  purchases,  they  should  not 
fear  that  their  purcha.ses  are  of  inferi- 
or quality  or  have  been  misrepresent- 
ed by  unscrupulous  sellers. 

This  measure  does  not  require  any 
appropriation.  It  provides  the  proper 
law  enforcement  bodies,  both  State 
and  national,  with  the  ability  to  insti- 
tute legal  proceedings. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  .ioin  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  and  ask  that  its  full  text 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 4188 

A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  prohibit 
unfair   or   deceptive   acts   or   practices   in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Act  of  1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation— 

I  A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  such  State: 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce. 
or  transportation  described  in  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

(Ci  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
within  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  ■consumer  "  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes,  and  any  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  such  concern. 

(3)  The  term  'goods'  means  personal  and 
real  property,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude securities  or  interests  in  securities. 

(4)  The  term  "organization"  means  an 
entity,  other  than  a  government,  estab- 
lished or  organized  for  any  purpose,  and  in- 
cludes a  corporation,  company,  association. 
firm,  partnership,  joint  stock  company, 
foundation,  institution,  trust,  estate,  socie- 
ty, union,  club,  cliurch.  and  any  other  asso- 
ciation of  persons. 

(5)  The  term  "sale"  means  any  transfer  of 
goods  or  services  in  exchange  for  anything 
of  value. 

(6)  The  term  "services^  means  any  benefit 
resulting  from  the  labor,  skill,  or  lime  of  an- 
other person  or  from  the  use  of  property, 
including  labor,  professional  service,  trans- 
portation, telephone,  mail,  other  public 
service,  electricity,  gas.  other  public  utility 
service,  banking,  accommodations  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  or  other  places,  admission  to 
exhibitions,  performances,  or  other  places, 
and  the  use  of  property  owned  by  another 
person. 

(7)  The  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  it  in  section  3 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632). 

1 8)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The  term  "State  attorney  general" 
means  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  State,  or 
any  other  per.son  authorized  by  State  law  to 
bring  actions  under  section  4  or  section  5. 
Such  term  includes  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  Disctrict  of  Columbia.  Such  term 
does  not  include  any  person  employed  or  re- 
tained— 

(A)  for  a  contingency  fee  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  monetary  relief  awarded  in 
the  action  involved:  or 

(B)  on  any  other  contingency  fee  basis, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  actions  brought  under 
section  4(a)(1).  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  a  prevailing 
plaintiff  is  determined  by  the  court  under 
section  4(d)(1). 
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(101  The  term  -statement"  means  any  rep- 
resentation in  any  form  of  advertising,  any 
oral  or  visual  presentation,  or  any  other  rep- 
resentation, presentation,  or  conduct  which 
is  communicated  to  consumers. 

(U)  The  term  supplier"  means  any 
person  who  is  in  the  business  of  making 
Koods  or  services  available  to  consumers 

(12)  The  term  'unfair  consumer  practice" 
means  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not  selling 
such  goods  or  services  as  so  offered  or  adver- 
tised, or  without  ability  to  supply  reason- 
ably expectable  public  demands,  unless  the 
offer  or  advertisement  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously discloses  the  limitation: 

(B)  making  false  or  misleading  statemenLs 
with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to 

(i)  the  need  for  such  goods  or  services; 

(ii)  the  need  for  repair  or  replacement  of 
such  goods  or  services: 

(iii)  rights,  privileges,  or  remedies,  in  con-, 
nection  with  the  purchase  of  such  goods  or 
services; 

(iv)  prior  ownership  of  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices: 

(V)  the  grade,  age.  quality,  style,  standard, 
or  model  of  such  goods  or  services:  or 

(vi)  price  or  quality  comparisons  with 
similar  goods  or  services  offered  for  sale  to 
consumers  by  the  same  or  another  supplier: 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  .sold  to  consum- 
ers, have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characteristics,  ingre- 
dients or  components,  uses,  features,  bene- 
fits, or  qualities  which  the  goods  or  services 
do  not  have: 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  and  failing  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services  as  promised  or  failing 
to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
rendered  in  absence  of  any  default  or 
breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer making  such  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments; 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physical 
force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or 
misrepresentation  of  law  in  the  course  of  a 
sale  or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of 
goods  or  services  or  in  the  course  of  collec- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of 
the  purchase  price  of  goods  and  services 
from  a  consumer: 

(F)  making  a  statement  that  goods  are 
original  or  new  if  such  goods  are  deteriorat- 
ed, altered,  reconditioned,  reclaimed,  or  oth- 
erwise used;  or 

(G)  making  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  reasons  for.  exist- 
ence of.  or  amount  of.  any  price  reduction  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any  goods  or 
services. 

SANCTIONS  RELATING  TO  UNFAIR  CONSUMER 
PRACTICES 

Sec,  3.  (a)  Any  contract  or  agreement  in 
commerce  which  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  and  which  results  from 
a  transaction  involving  an  unfair  consum- 
mer  practice  by  a  supplier  may  be  voided  by 
the  affected  consumer. 

(b)  Any  person  who  induces  a  consumer  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement  pursuant 
to  or  in  furtherance  of  an  unfair  consumer 
practice  shall  be  liable  to  such  consumer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  300  percent  of  the 
damage  or  loss  sustained,  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  legal  action 
required  (including  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee).  Such  amount  may  be  recovered  in  a 
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civil  action  m  an  approprmic  di.slrRl  lourt 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

<c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the 
amount  in  controversy.  An  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  unfair 
consumer  practice  was  discovered  or  reason- 
ably should  have  been  discovered. 

ACTIONS  BV  STATE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Any  Slate  attorney  general 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  as  parens  patriae  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers residing  in  the  Stale,  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  Stales  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  defendant  or  in  any  State 
court  of  compentent  jurisdiction,  to  .secure 
monetary  relief  as  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion for  any  damage  or  loss  — 

(A)  which  is  sustained  by  such  consumers 
by  reason  of  any  unfair  consumer  practice; 
and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  an  action  may 
be  brought  by  any  injured  party  under  sec 
lion  3. 

(2)  An  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  unfair  consumer  practice 
was  discovered  or  reasonably  should  have 
been  discovered 

(3)  The  court  shall  exclude  from  the 
amount  of  monetary  relief  awarded  in  any 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (1)  any 
amount  of  monetary  relief  which  — 

(A)  duplicates  amounts  which  have  been 
awarded  for  the  same  damage  or  loss:  or 

(B)  is  properly  allocable  to  consumers  who 
have  excluded  their  claims  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(2). 

(4)  The  court  shall  award  to  the  State  as 
monetary  relief  an  amount  equal  to  300  per- 
cent of  the  total  damage  or  loss  sustained, 
together  with  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  action  (including  a  reasonable  allor 
ney  fee). 

(b)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  the  State  attorney  general  shall, 
at  such  limes,  in  such  manner,  and  with 
such  content,  as  the  court  may  direct,  cause 
notice  of  such  action  to  be  given  by  publica- 
tion. If  the  court  finds  that  notice  by  publi- 
lation  would  deny  due  process  of  law  to  any 
person,  the  court  may  direct  further  notice 
to  any  such  person  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

(2)  Any  person  on  whose  behalf  an  action 
is  brought  under  subsection  (a)(  1 )  may  elect 
to  exclude  from  adjudication  the  portion  of 
the  State  claim  for  monetary  relief  atlribut 
able  to  such  person  by  filing  notice  of  such 
election  with  the  court  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  period  specified  in  the  notice 
given  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  The  final  judgment  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (auli  shall  be  res 
judicata  as  to  any  claim  based  upon  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  under  this  Act  by 
any  person  on  behalf  of  whom  such  action 
was  brought  and  who  fails  to  give  the  notice 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  before  the  end  of 
the  period  specified  in  the  notice  given 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(ai(  1 1  may  not  be  dismissed  or  compromised 
without  the  approval  of  the  court.  Notice  of 
any  proposed  dismissal  or  compromi.se  shall 
be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  court  di- 
rects. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)— 
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(1)  the  amount  of  any  attorney  fee  to  the 
prevailing  plaintiff  shall  be  determined  by 
the  court;  and 

(2)  the  court  may.  in  its  discretion,  award 
a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  a  defendant 
upon  a  finding  that  the  Stale  attorney  gen- 
eral has  acted  in  bad  faith,  vexatiously, 
wantonly,  or  for  oppressive  reasons. 

(e)  Any  monetary  relief  recovered  in  any 
action  brought  under  sutisection  (a)(1) 
shall- 

(1)  be  distributed  in  such  manner  as  the 
district  court  In  its  discretion  may  author- 
ize: or 

(2)  be  deemed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  court 
and  deposited  with  the  State  as  general  rev- 
enues; 

subject  to  the  requirement  that  any  distri- 
bution procedure  adopted  by  the  court  shall 
afford  each  person  involved  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity 10  secure  his  appropriate  portion 
of  the  net  monetary  relief. 

INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

Sec.  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  the  Postal  Service,  or  the 
State  attorney  general  of  any  State  in 
which  a  prohibited  act  or  practice  occurred 
(as  parens  patriae  of  the  people  of  such 
Slate,  after  notifying  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stales)  may.  upon  finding 
that  any  person  is  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  act  or  practice  which  consti- 
tutes an  unfair  consumer  practice,  may 
issue  subpenas.  and  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  in  any  Stale  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice. 
Such  courts  shall  have  jurLsdiction  over 
such  actions  and  shall  provide  appropriate 
relief.  Such  courts  may  grant  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  or  a  preliminary  or  per- 
manent injunction  without  bond. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"(i  1314.  I'nfair  ronsumrr  prarticeK 

■•(a)(1)  Whoever,  in  connection  with  the 
sale,  attempted  .sale,  or  distribution  of  goods 
or  services  to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection 
with  the  collection  or  attempted  collection 
of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  good.s  or  services  by  I  he 
use  of  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  com- 
merce including  the  use  of  the  mails,  will- 
fully or  negligently  engages  in  an  unfair 
consumer  practice,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  if  an  individual,  or  not  more 
than  $500,000  if  an  organization,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 
(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  commerce',  consumer',  goods',  orga- 
nization', sale',  services',  and  'unfair  con- 
sumer practice'  have  the  meanings  given 
them  in  section  2  of  the  Consumer  Fraud 
Act  of  1983. 

(b)il)  Each  State  attorney  general  shall 
have  authority  to  bring  an  action,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  an  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  Stales  or  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Stale  attorney 
general  brings  an  action  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  Stale  attorney  general  shall  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  action 
to  the  United  States  by  — 

■  (A)  submitting  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
involved  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stales  (by  registered  mail  or  certi- 
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fu-d  maih  and  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  m  which  such  action  is  com- 
menced: and 

"(B)  submiuing  a  written  disclosure  of 
any  evidence  or  information  in  his  posses- 
sion which  IS  material  to  the  effective  pros- 
ecution of  such  action,  to  such  United 
States  attorney  or  by  registered  mall  or  cer 
lifted  mail  to  the  Attorney  General 

■■(3)(A)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
an  appearance  in  any  action  brought  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  45-day  period  fol- 
lowing   the    receipt    o(    notice    under    para 
graph   '2).   The  State   attorney   general   in 
volved  may  prosecute  such  action  if  the  M 
torney  General  fails  to  enter  such  an  ap 
pearance  before  the  end  of  such  period,  or 
notifies   the  court   in   writing   during  such 
period  that  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
enter  such  an  appearance. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  enters  an  ap- 
pearance in  an  action  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A),  then  the  action  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  be  bound  by  any  action  by  the 
Stale  attorney  general  involved,  and  may 
proceed  in  such  action  as  if  .such  action  had 
been  commenced  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  fails  to  pros- 
ecute an  action  with  due  diligence  during 
the  six-month  period  following  the  entry  of 
an  appearance  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  or 
during  .such  additional  period  as  the  court 
after  notice  may  allow,  then  such  action 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  Stale  attorney 
general  involved  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State  attorney  general'  means  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  a  Stale,  or  any  other 
person  authorized  by  State  law  to  bring  ac- 
tions under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"1344   Unfair  consumer  practices. ".• 


SCULPTURE  TO  BK  DEDICATED 
AT  CREEDMOOK  PSYCHIATRIC 
CENTER 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

of    NtW   VI  iKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.NTATI VKS 

Friday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  upcoming  de(iica- 
tion  of  the  bronze  sculpture  "Ra- 
phell,"  crafted  by  the  world-renowned 
artist  Bruno  Lucchesi.  This  artwork 
will  be  unveiled  to  the  public  this 
Wednesday,  October  26.  at  the  Creed- 
moor  Psychiatric  Center  in  Queens 
Village.  Queens  County.  N.Y. 

This  .sculpture  and  the  accompany- 
ing: ceremony  is  made  po.ssible  by  the 
Raphell  Sims  Lakowitz  Foundation,  an 
ortjanization  committed  to  continuing 
the  work  of  its  namesake.  Raphell 
Lakowitz,  a  spirited  Creedmoor  volun- 
teer who  died  tragically  at  the  age  of 
29.  Queens  College.  Nassau  County 
Medical  Center,  and  the  Long  Island 
J(  wish  Hillside    Medical     Center    are 
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among   tlie  numerous  beneficiaries  of 
the  foundation's  charity. 

Creedmoor  Psychiatric  Center, 
which  dates  back  to  the  1920s,  re- 
mains the  only  State  mental  hospital 
serving  the  borough  of  Queens.  The 
facility  is  the  largest  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  second  largest  in  all  of 
New  York  State.  Set  on  365  acres,  and 
boasting  70  buildings,  Creedmoor  has 
an  inpatient  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1.400  and  an  outpatient  popu- 
lation of  some  7.000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  Creedmoor 
has  had  in  dealing  with  the  plight  of 
the  mentally  ill  is  exemplified  by  its 
short-term  acute-care  facility.  Ninety 
percent  of  those  admitted  are  released 
within  90  days-^a  tribute  to  the  psy- 
chiatric center's  emphasis  on  return- 
ing patients  to  the  mainstream  of  the 
community,  rather  than  quarantining 
them  unnecessarily.  State  hospitals,  it 
should  be  noted,  see  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  acute-care  cases  because 
patients  often  exhaust  their  insurance 
and  personal  funds  in  tli(-  treatment 
process.  They  must  then  avail  them- 
selves of  institutions  such  as  Creed- 
moor. which  are  obligated  to  take  all 
comers. 

The  care  provided  at  Creedmoor 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Yoosuf  Haveliwala.  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  given  the  staff  cuts 
imposed  in  recent  years.  Budget  reduc- 
tions at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
have  forced  the  institution  to  get 
along  with  200  fewer  staff  personnel.  I 
am  of  the  firm  belief  that  this  trend 
must  be  halted,  and  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  ask  the  staffs  of  mental 
health  facilities  to  do  even  more  with 
even  less. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  have 
cause  for  celebration.  The  sculpture 
■All!  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  al- 
ready picturesque  grounds  at  Creed- 
moor. Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Creed- 
moor Psychiatric  Center.* 


A  COGENT  PLEA  TO  RESTRUC- 
TURE THE  U.S.  ENERGY 
SYSTEM 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  19S3 
9  Mrs.  LLOYD  Mr,  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  prepared  some  remarks  for 
the  ioth  anniversary  of  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  in  which  I 
argued  for  a  resurgence  of  a  strong  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  balanced 
energy  program  that  includes  a  mix  of 
several  alternative  supply  options.  In 
response  to  these  remarks.  Mr.  Her- 
schel  Specter  of  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
me  with  a  supportive  article  that  he 
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wrote  for  the  November  1982  issue  of 
Geopolitics  of  Energy.  Entitled  "Re- 
structuring the  U.S.  Energy  System," 
Mr.  Specter's  article  addresses  two 
fundamental  questions:  First,  how- 
much  time  remains  in  the  present  oil 
economy,  and  second,  what  must  be 
done  during  this  time  period  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  providing  a  secure 
energy  future? 

Projecting  a  40-year  future  for  our 
present  oil-based  energy  economy.  Mr. 
Specter  argues  for  a  program  that  as- 
sures that  a  minimum  base  level  of 
energy  will  be  available  to  meet  all  of 
the  Nation's  critical  end-uses.  Accord- 
ingly, he  believes  that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assure  that 
this  minimum  level  is  always  available. 
Energy  demand  exceeding  this  mini- 
mum would  be  provided  by  free 
market  forces.  This  base  level  would 
be  provided  by  an  appropriate  mix  of 
coa'..  nuclear,  solar,  conservation,  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources.  Even 
at  this  base  level  of  consumption. 
which  is  about  30  percent  below  the 
present  annual  consumption  of  about 
76  quads,  this  mix  would  require  a 
doubling  of  coal  production,  an  eleven- 
fold increase  in  nuclear  power  and  an 
increase  in  solar  energy  supplies  by  a 
factor  of  9.  In  addition  to  these  sup- 
plies. Mr.  Specter  notes  that  restruc- 
turing our  energy  system  will  require 
new  approaches  to  energy  distribution 
and  end-use. 

In  view  of  our  present  deliberations 
on  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
the  importance  which  Mr.  Specter 
places  on  the  breeder  option  to  meet 
the  large  increases  required  in  nuclear 
power.  If,  as  Mr.  Specter  suggests  in 
his  article,  we  strive  for  a  minimum 
energy  mix  consisting  of  56  percent 
coal,  33  percent  nuclear  and  14  percent 
solar,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  breeder 
reactor  affords  us  the  best  way  to  uti- 
lize our  uranium  resources,  even  to 
meet  this  minimum  consumption  sce- 
nario. 

Mr.  Specter  pleas  for  a  new  national 
resolve:  as  he  so  aptly  puts  it.  "It  is 
time  for  new  voices"  to  call  for  an  end 
to  the  "protracted  polarization  "  that 
has  plagued  the  energy  debate  in 
recent  years.  He  states  that: 

These  voices  must  convey  a  sense  of  conti- 
nuity of  purpose.  The  mobilization  of  the 
capital  and  industrial  plants  to  achieve  a 
major  shift  in  energy  systems  may  never 
have  been  studied,  except  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Few  of  these  undertakings  would  be 
completed  if  they  relied  only  upon  market 
forces.  They  require  a  Governmenl-business 
relationship  the  United  States  has  lacked 
and  a  citizens"  consensus  not  yet  achieved. 

Although  Mr.  Specter  wrote  these 
words  last  year  his  prescience  is  evi- 
dent in  today's  debate  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  Those  who 
oppose  the  project  on  the  grounds 
that  such  large  investments  in  an 
energy  future  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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rr.f  11'    U'    inappropriate  would  do  well 
tu  ciipuMdf  r  M:    Specter's  views. 

1  hup'  •h;i!  At'  have  the  foresight 
aiui  J.  ill  !i'  n.r,  !  the  challenge  posed 
to  us  by  Mr  Specter:  for  if  we  do.  he 
notes  thai,  tht  news  that  the  United 
States  is  undertaking  these  large  in- 
vestments would  profoundly  alter  the 
^;eopolitlCs  of  world  energy  supply. 
What  could  be  more  welcome?"* 


UMI 


NEW  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TOOI„S 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

.  )•   M  A  -.  s  \    ".'   -•^  :  :  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (n    I't  11  I- SENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Octobrr  Jl.  1983 

•  Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
puter has  become  a  widely  recogniz- 
able and  important  element  in  our 
modern,  technology-oriented  society. 
Computers  log  vital  defense  informa- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government,  dis- 
tribute billions  of  dollars  in  public  and 
private  sector  funding,  and  now  con- 
tribute to  the  management  of  the 
American  family  with  the  advent  of 
the    personal  computer." 

As  technology  has  improved,  the 
possibility  that  -meddlers"  or  crimi- 
nals may  gain  unauthorized  access  to 
the  national  computer  network,  and 
thus  to  vital  security  information  or 
billions  of  dollars  in  financial  re- 
sources, is  ever-increasing.  Some 
actual  incidents  of  unauthorized  "com- 
puter break-ins"  dramatically  illus- 
trate this  point: 

The  computer  for  Security  Pacific 
Bank  was  accessed,  and  $10.2  million 
was  illegally  transferred  to  a  Zurich 
bank  for  the  purchase  of  diamonds 
from  the  Soviet  Government; 

A  Federal  Reserve  computer  was  ac- 
cessed by  a  former  employee  on  behalf 
of  a  brokerage  firm; 

Income  ta.x  refunds  have  been  engi- 
neered by  individuals  who  have  deter- 
mined Internal  Revenue  Service  codes; 
and 

The  computer  at  the  Los  Alamos  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratory  in  New 
Mexico  was  accessed  and  tampered 
with  by  some  youngsters  in  Milwau- 
kee. 

These  unbelievable  and  seemingly 
Impossible  occurrences  are  likely  to  in- 
crease. It  is  estimated  that  by  the  y«ar 
1986  the  Nation's  data  networks  will 
be  able  to  be  accessed  by  almost  9  mil 
lion  desktop  computers.  Improving  se- 
curity to  eliminate  unauthorized  entry 
will  be  difficult  since  computer  experts 
seem  to  agree  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  'fail  safe"  security  system. 

National  security  considerations 
alone  mandate  legislation  imposing 
strict  penalties  for  this  criminal  activi- 
ty. Fortunately,  the  computers  used  to 
log  vital  defense  information  are 
highly  sophisticated,  and  they  impose 
formidable   barriers  to   those  seeking 
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unauthonzea  access.  But  acce.s.s  is  pos- 
sible, and  should  be  severely  punished. 

In  addition,  and  just  as  important, 
the  privacy  rights  of  every  American 
must  be  protected.  Computer  whizzes 
can  gain  access  to  the  vast  amounts  of 
financial,  tax,  business,  and  other  per- 
sonal information  that  is  on  file  in 
government,  banking,  and  credit 
bureau  computer  banks. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  or  H.R.  1092.  the  Federal 
Computer  Systems  Protection  Act  of 
1983.  This  urgently  needed  legislation 
would  institute  stiff  penalties  for  the 
use  or  attempted  use  of  computers 
with  the  intent  to  defraud,  obtain 
property,  steal,  or  embezzle.  Any  un- 
authorized access  to  a  computer  owned 
or  operated  by  the  U.S.  Government 
or  a  financial  institution,  or  one  used 
in  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce, 
will  be  subject  to  a  $50,000  fine  or  a 
prison  term  of  up  to  5  years,  or  both. 

Because  this  area  of  criminal  activi- 
ty is  relatively  new,  current  law  is  im- 
precise and  does  not  provide  law  en- 
forcement officials  with  the  tools 
needed  to  prosecute  crimes  of  this 
nature.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  those  necessary  tools.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


CONTINUED  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN 
LEBANON 

HON.  RICH.ARD  OTTiNGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  sequence 
of  events  that  led  to  our  committing 
U.S.  Marines  with  a  blank  check  for 
up  to  18  more  months  in  Lebanon. 
Once  hostilities  began  in  Lebanon,  the 
continued  commitment  of  U.S.  troops 
without  reporting  under  the  War 
Powers  Act  showed  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  law  on  behalf  of  this  adminis- 
tration. Acquiescense  by  Congress  dis- 
played a  .sorry  lack  of  courage. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  of 
our  various  commitments  in  the 
Middle  East,  first  and  foremost  to 
Israel.  I  am  also  aware  that  a  contin- 
ued U.S.  presence  in  the  region  might 
be  necessary  to  protect  our  allies  and 
preserve  the  very  small  advances  that 
we  have  made  toward  peace. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  howev- 
er, was  not  adopted  to  be  renegotiated. 
It  was  signed  into  law  to  insure,  as  is 
stated  in  section  2  of  the  resolution, 
that  — 

The  collective  judKment  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  appl.v  to  the  in- 
troduction of  United  State.s  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities,  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
contlned  u.se  of  such  forces  in  hostilities. 
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What  could  better  describe  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon?  We  have  lost  five 
men  to  hostile  fire.  We  have  used 
heavy  firepower  from  our  naval  forces 
offshore,  not  just  in  defense  of  our 
troops,  but  also  to  further  the  military 
objectives  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. Whatever  peacekeeping  role  es- 
tablished our  troops  there  has  clearly 
been  replaced  by  an  active  military 
role,  in  hostile  territory.  When  it  was 
clear  that  the  situation  had  changed, 
that  was  the  time  that  the  law  re- 
quired an  appeal  to  Congress  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  so  that  the  facts 
could  be  weighed,  a  strategy  estab- 
lished and  the  commitment  of  the 
troops  adequately  debated.  We  have 
forfeited  our  right  to  that  debate  by 
allowing  the  negotiations  of  a  few  to 
repre-sent  the  judgment  of  the  whole. 

My  vote  against  committing  our 
troops  blindly  for  18  months  was  a 
vote  against  committing  the  United 
States  to  an  armed  conflict  where  we 
have  no  defined  purpose,  no  spelled 
out  strategy,  and  where  the  absence  of 
such  definition  leaves  us  in  a  danger- 
ous state  of  uncertainty.  The  people  of 
this  country  learned  the  lesson  of  ill- 
defined  military  purpose  in  Vietnam; 
have  we  learned  nothing  since  then? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  been 
given  his  troops;  let  him  now  give  the 
American  people  his  plan.  We  must 
demand  from  Mr.  Reagan  a  full  ac- 
counting of  what  our  presence  in  Leb- 
anon is  supposed  to  accomplish,  what 
our  role  in  that  region  is  to  be.  and 
how  far  he  plans  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  an  active  military  role  there. 
We  cannot  allow  the  escalation  of  our 
involvement  in  a  foreign  conflict  to 
continue  simply  because  the  first  step 
has  been  taken.* 
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NUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  CHILDREN 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

'K  PENNSYLVANl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhdav.  October  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterdays  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
I  happened  to  read  a  very  interesting 
editorial  by  John  H.  Dendahl  entitled 
"Nuclear  Arms  and  Children."  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  exploitation  of 
children  and  their  all  too  natural  fears 
by  certain  disarmament  groups.  Even 
Members  of  this  very  legislative  body 
have  done  their  fair  exploiting  of  chil- 
dren in  their  zealous  efforts  to  combat 
nuclear  arms.  Hence.  I  believe  that 
this  editorial  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
anyone  involved  in  "peace"  or  disar- 
mament movements 
The  article  follows: 


Nuclear  Arms  and  Children 
(By  John  H.  Dendahl) 
A  very  disturbing  element  in  the  public 
dialogue  about  nuclear  weapons  and  disar 
mamenl  has  nothing  to  do  with  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  over  survivability. 
military  strategy,  or  international  relations. 
The  element  to  which  I  refer  is  the  cultiva- 
tion and  exploitation  of  fear  among  school- 
children. 

We  have  now  had  what  one  reporter  de- 
scribed as  a  moving  special  meeting  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  "  where  chil- 
dren told  of  their  fears  of  war.  The  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  the  story  was  the  quoted 
statement  of  an  11-year-old  girl  from  Iowa. 
■Its  .scary  to  think  about  the  world  being 
destroyed  and  nothing  is  left." 

Reading  that,  I  thought  back  to  my  per- 
spective of  the  same  subject  at  age  11.  when 
the  ■police  action'  in  Korea  began  and  I 
was  growing  up  in  Santa  Fe.  N.M  II  I 
looked  out  my  bedroom  window  at  night.  1 
could  see  clearly  the  lights  of  the  atomic 
laboratory  at  Los  Alamos  spread  across  the 
darkened  mountains  nearby. 

Relations  with  the  Soviets  were  at  least  a-s 
belligerent  then  as  now.  I  took  it  as  obvious 
that  Los  Alamos  mu.st  be  the  top  priority 
target  of  the  Soviets  when  they  decided  to 
attack,  and  believed  that  all  I  knew  and 
loved  would  cease  to  be.  Many  were  the 
nights  when  I  wondered  if  the  sound  of  a 
nearbv  plane  was  telling  me  that  the  end 
was  near.  That,  as  the  Iowa  child  testified, 
was  scary. 

It  still  is.  But  so  are  a  lot  of  other  things  I 
learned  about  later,  like  pogroms.  Dachau, 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  Soviet 
gulags.  . 

Abhorrence  of  war  and  fear  of  its  conse 
quences  are  normal  for  children  who  are 
properly  informed  by  their  education.  What 
I  find  upsetting  in  1983  is  .schoolroom  access 
to  your  children  and  mine  by  those  who 
would  nourish  their  concerns  and  fears  with 
propaganda. 

One  outspoken  advocate  of  disarmament, 
a  former  pediatrician,  often  appeals  to  adult 
audiences  to  •learn  from  the  little  ones." 
Perhaps  to  be  sure  that  the  little  ones  have 
something  to  teach,  her  organization  has 
helped  lead  an  effort  to  provide  school 
courses  on  the  supposed  effects  of  nuclear 
war. 

If  it  were  the  purpose  of  these  courses  to 
provide  a  balanced  view  of  war  and  its  hor 
rors.  alongside  some  of  the  horrors  over 
which  reasonable  people  might  choose  war. 
one  might  praise  the  effort. 

One  gets  the  impression,  however,  that 
the  children  are  led  almost  without  fail  to  a 
conclusion  that  war  is  simply  an  unthink- 
able alternative  and.  by  the  way,  that  re- 
sources are  being  wrongfully  diverted  to  de- 
fense from  other,  more  socially  "enlight- 
ened," purposes.  Creation  of  numbing  fear 
seems  to  be  the  purpose  and.  sadly,  produc- 
tion of  young  actors  to  advance  a  particular 
view  of  public  policy  seems  to  be  the  goal.* 


ruAooi  sfp;ks  sppx-ial.  envoy 

itii-;    NOl^IHKRN   IRELAND 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1983 
•  Mr.   BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  189  which  calls  on  the 
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President  to  designate  a  highly  quali- 
fied, independent,  and  appropriately 
experienced  special  envoy  to  investi- 
gate and  report  how  best  the  United 
States  could  actively  assist  all  interest- 
ed parties  in  Belfast.  Dublin,  and 
London  a.:,  well  as  the  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  arrive  at  an  early, 
just,  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

My  resolution  is  based  in  large  part 
on  an  initiative  begun  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York  where  both  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  Senate 
have  pa.ssed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
special  envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 
The  proposal  for  a  special  envoy 
enjoys  tremendous  support  not  only 
among  the  Irish  American  community 
in  New  York  but  leading  national  Irish 
American  organizations  including  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  the 
Irish  National  Caucus  have  endorsed 
the  establishment  of  a  special  envoy 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

In  my  judgment  the  tangible  lack  of 
progress  aimed  at  bringing  about  a 
lasting  political  solution  in  Northern 
Ireland  compels  this  new  initiative. 
Throughout  its  6-year  history,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs  has  maintained  that  the 
United  States  does  have  a  role  to  play 
in  trying  to  help  restore  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  a  role 
which  should  not  be  interventionalist 
but  rather  a  low  key  and  objective  in- 
volvement aimed  solely  at  gelling  the 
process  that  will  lead  lo  a  political  so- 
lution moving. 

My  resolution  recognizes  the  vital 
role  which  both  the  Irish  and  British 
Governments  must  play  in  the  process 
aimed  at  producing  a  political  solu- 
tion. Yet  it  also  recognizes  that  an  im- 
portant function  of  a  U.S.  special 
envov  would  be  to  serve  as  an  honest 
broker  with  access  to  all  segments  of 
political  thought  in  Northern  Ireland 
so  they  too  may  become  involved  in 
the  solution. 

In  the  development  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  fully  recognize  that  in  order  for 
a  special  envoy  from  the  United  Slates 
to  be  effective  in  this  environment- 
there  must  be  an  end  to  all  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  As  my  resolution 
states  very  clearly. 

The  violence  associated  with  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  whether  civilian  or  offi- 
cial in  nature  serves  to  impede  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  political  solution  and  has 
claimed  thou.sands  of  innocent  victims. 

I  hope  this  resolution  or  more  im- 
portantly the  proposal  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  special  envoy  is  given  full  at- 
tention by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  could  prove  to  be  the 
necessary  catalyst  lo  gel  movement  on 
the  process  which  can  bring  peace  jus- 
lice  and  freedom  to  all  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  lo 
print  the  entire  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  189: 
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Resolution 
Whereas  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland 
continues: 

Whereas  a  lasting  political  and  peaceful 
settlement  in  Northern  Ireland  can  only  be 
achieved  through  diplomatic  discussion  and 
accommodation  based  on  the  consent  and 
respecting  the  righi.s  and  concerns  of  all  of 
the  people  of  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  violence  associated  with  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  whether  civil- 
ian or  official  in  nature  serves  lo  impede 
progre-ss  toward  a  peaceful  political  solution 
and  has  claimed  thousands  of  innocent  vic- 
tims; 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
March  17.  1981.  said.  "As  an  American 
proud  of  his  Irish  ancestry  and  as  President, 
I  recognize  the  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation  and  the  western  alliance  of  a  peace- 
ful, just  and  swift  solution  to  current  prob- 
lems in  Northern  Ireland.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  urge  the  parties  to 
come  together  for  a  just  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion. ...  1  add  my  personal  prayers  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  those 
Irish  and  indeed  to  all  world  citizens  who 
wish  fervently  for  peace  and  victory  over 
those  who  sow  fear  and  terror":  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
stuctive  and  helpful  in  trying  to  help  settle 
other  conflict  in  troubled  areas  of  the  world 
by  designating  special  envoys.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring)  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  highly  qualified,  independent  and 
appropriately  experienced  special  envoy  to 
investigate  and  report  how  best  the  United 
States  could  actively  assist  all  interested 
parties  in  Belfast.  Dublin,  and  London  as 
well  as  the  communities  in  Northern  Ire- 
land to  arrive  at  an  early,  just  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  present  conflict  in  North- 
ern Ireland.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MELVIN  J. 
CRUGER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened today  to  report  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  citizens  with 
the  death  of  Melvin  J.  Cruger  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  Mr.  Cruger  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Press  Publications,  a  well 
known  and  highly  regarded  chain  of 
newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mel  Cruger  was  one  of  our  country  s 
■self-made"  men.  He  joined  the  papers 
as  a  reporter  in  1948  and.  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  both  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. In  the  interim,  he  had  served  in 
a  number  of  capacities  including  busi- 
ness manager,  advertising  manager, 
and  assistant  publisher  before  assum- 
ing the  editorship  in  1961. 

Under  his  leadership.  Press  Publica- 
tions was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  for  its  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence  from  such  groups  as  the  II- 
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l;:,iii  Press  Assnrintion.  the  Illinois 
Woiiini  ,  i'riv.  A  ,  ..M  :;ition.  and  the 
IiiiPii-;.  H..;ird  ■<'.  Realtors.  Among 
tfin..  '.nnii!  -  A  I-  I  first-place  award 
fi,r  'h'-  ''di'iiPM:  pit'-'  if.  19fil,  Mr. 
C'r'u;fr\  first  \r,i:  ,i.  .■.h'ii.'-  Hi- career 
w.:us  rnarki  (i  b\  a  lurcf  dedication  to 
tii.  tniM;  .ir.ii  his  contributions  to  the 
pi-i)[)ir  lif  ^rr\fil  At n  many  and  last- 
iiiK 

Mr  (rii^.  t  it  Wirs!  War  II  veteran, 
v.;l,  ,i(ii\f  ii,  riiriifiiuiuiy  groups  and 
v,ii.^  ;i  pii.  '  !:,>  !i!h>  r  of  the  board  of 
^,)'..!  imr  .  '•"  l-lnihurst  Memorial 
Hiis[)!m;  (  )r;  j.iirriinr,  of  his  death. 
Klnitiursi  Ma>oi  .Abrirr  Ganet  re- 
marked 

He  wa.s  a  man  who  always  said  what  he 
thought.  He  was  a  critic  when  criticism  was 
due  and  he  was  complimentary  and  support- 
ive when  compliments  were  due.  He  is  a 
man  whom  the  community  will  sorely  mi.ss 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  Mayor 

(iiui-  t  -,  Mh..iT\ations.  and  I  hri;cve  the 
ru  A  ^[iiiipcr  policy  of  respi'ii.-ibif  jour- 
rMii-in  iii'.il  t.iirtir,..  have  been  a  reflec- 
tiui!  ol  u.^  ifudf  rship  through  the 
years.  Under  Mel's  stewardship,  Press 
Publications  served  countless  readers 
V.  it  h  t)iiiiun''  ,i!!«l  il.stinction. 

Wr  till  iini  the  death  of  an  able 
lii  .1.  pip'  rriian,  a  great  reporter, 
editor  ir;.t  publi  ht-r.  and  a  friend  of 
the  I  Mrniiiitiit '.  1  know  my  colleagues 
jom  !!ic  m  expressing  our  Nation's 
s.iniJiUhy  to  Mr.  Crugers  widow, 
Rii,.  i>i;it  i'     itit  bis  five  children. • 


1'1-:h.si  )\  \i 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

.        I  •. -.     VLVANIA 

IN    ;!!!•    !i     I  .St.  i.'t    HEPRESENTATIVES 

A       <(V.  October  21.  1983 

•  Mt  i;i !)(.!•  Mt  Speaker.  I  regret 
tluu  btciiu-i  a  pis  \ious  commitment 
requires  me  to  be  out  of  town  on  offi- 
cial business  on  Friday.  October  21.  I 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  record 
my  votes  on  two  important  measures. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  ill  fii\or  of  both  H.R.  3324.  the 
Chi.'  I  ;;  [•  o',!!,! s.tion  authorization. 
;u;d  '\ir  conference  agreement  on  H  T? 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  has  cleared  H.R.  3929.  a  bill  to 
extend  for  18  months  the  program 
providing  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation benefits  to  jobless  workers. 

I  strongly  support  this  program 
which  has  proven  vital  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
out  of  work  and  in  need  of  Federal 
Government  assistance.  The  assistance 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram is  especially  important  in  areas 
such  as  northwest  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  still  suffering  very  high  un- 
employment. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram is  being  extended  for  a  full  18 
months  so  that  the  unemployed 
people  of  our  country,  who  need  our 
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help,  will  not  be  kept  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  benefits  will  be 
continued  due  to  lack  of  congressional 
action  during  the  next  year  and  a  half. 
Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  here.  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference repot    • 


MAJOR   <  .[  N!  I'Ai 
LEON'A!' 


.Mi  KT 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRITT 

,,i  .s,.i, .  ii  ,  Ai,,.:  ..s  > 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  21.  1983 

•  Mi  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  1983.  an  outstanding  citizen 
soldier,  Hubert  Leonard  of  Thomas- 
ville.  N.C.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  and  sworn  in  as  the 
adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina's 
National  Guard. 

In  assuming  command  of  the  States 
National  Guard.  Hubert  Leonard  has 
brought  to  culmination  a  career  that 
began  40  years  ago  when  he  enlisted  as 
a  private.  It  is  a  career  of  great  distinc- 
tion. 

Major  General  Leonard  entered  the 
military  service  as  a  private  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  on  February  12.  1943, 
and  attended  basic  training  at  Paris 
Island,  S.C.  He  was  then  sent  to  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  to  attend  radio  school 
and  from  there  to  Hollywood.  Fla.  for 
aerial  gunnery  school.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  with  the  3d  Marine  Air  Wing 
m  Newport,  Ark.  during  which  time  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant.  In 
July  1945,  his  unit  was  ordered  to  Oki- 
nawa. He  served  there  until  his  return 
to  Conus  and  released  from  active 
duty  on  May  16.1946. 

Major  General  Leonard  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant,  field  ar- 
tillery. 540th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
in  the  North  Carolina  Army  National 
Guard  on  August  1.  1949.  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  1950,  his  unit  was  mobilized  and 
he  was  ordered  to  active  duty.  His  pri- 
mary assignment  during  this  period  of 
active  service  was  intelligence  officer, 
142d  Field  Artillery  Group,  stationed 
;it  Wertheim.  Germany.  He  was  re- 
turned to  Conus  and  released  from 
active  duty  on  November  19,  1953. 

Major  General  Leonard  returned  to 
an  active  status  with  the  North  Caroli- 
na Army  National  Guard  on  November 
20.  1953.  and  served  continuously  until 
his  retirement  as  deputy  adjutant  gen- 
eral on  April  30.  1983.  In  addition  to 
his  assignment  as  deputy  adjutant 
general,  he  held  many  important  and 
prestigious  assignments  during  his 
tenure  of  service  to  include  command- 
er. 4th  Battalion,  113th  Field  Artillery. 
A.ssistant  School  Commandant.  North 
Carolina  Military  Academy  and  State 
Inspector  General.  Major  General 
Leonard  and  his  wife.  Bobbie,  are  par- 
ents of  two  daughters.  Laura  Grimes 
and  Nancy  Holland. 
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Major  General  Leonard  received 
many  decorations  and  awards  which 
include:  Legion  of  Merit.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Good  Conduct  Medal.  World 
War  II  Victory  Medal.  Army  of  Occu- 
pation Medal.  American  Campaign 
Medal.  National  Defense  Service 
Medal.  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal, 
Army  Reserve  Components  Achieve- 
ment Medal.  North  Carolina  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  North  Carolina 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  Service 
Ribbon. 

Hubert  Leonard  has  made  the  city  of 
Thomasville.  Davidson  County,  and  all 
of  us  who  know  him  personally  very 
proud.  He  reflects  the  best  in  this 
country's  great  tradition  of  the  citizen 
soldier.* 


i'.AK!  RSFIELD  SI  Nii  d;   CENTER 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  1  IK  I".'  x.^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  oppui  iui..t.v  U)  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bakersfield  Senior  Center, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  elderly.  The  senior 
center's  effort  are  especially  com- 
mendable because  the  center  offers  a 
multipurpose  operation  with  a  variety 
of  programs.  The  center  boasts  a  wide 
range  of  programs  in  which  scheduling 
runs  Monday  to  Friday  with  many  ac- 
tivities offered  as  often  as  three  times 
per  week.  The  seniors  are  able  to  learn 
skills  and  techniques  offered  through 
sewing  and  decorative  arts  classes. 
With  the  availability  of  a  physical  fit- 
ness program,  recreation  can  be  en- 
joyed by  many.  I  am  also  proud  of  the 
volunteer  instruction  provided  by  Bak- 
ersfield Junior  College,  whose  instruc- 
tors have  donated  their  creativity, 
skill,  and  expertise  to  senior  programs. 

Among  the  special  features  the 
center  provides  are  weekly  visits  by 
physicians  and  registered  nurses  who 
offer  medical  treatment  in  the  area  of 
foot  problems  and  monitoring  blood 
presssure. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  a  spe- 
cial development,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan.  It  is  the  Carrier  Alert  Pro- 
gram which  is  a  multi-effort  involving 
the  Postmaster  General,  Letter  Carri- 
ers Union  and  the  Bakersfield  City 
Police  Department.  The  program  en- 
tails a  red  dot  being  placed  on  elderly 
resident  mail  boxes  from  which  resi- 
dents are  allowed  2  days  in  which  to 
pick  up  the  mail.  Should  residents  fail 
to  do  so  in  the  time  allotted,  the  post 
office  notifies  the  center  and  the 
police  department  attempts  to  contact 
the  citizen.  Through  this  method,  the 
center  can  immediately  determine  if  a 


October  J!.   /.W/ 

-.  iiior    i.~    t  xpcrieiini-.K    dif1ir\iUies    of 
iiti'v  kitui  or  I-  iricapiantatfd 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  positive  outcomes  being 
derived  from  the  center  as  well  as  for 
those  instrumental  ;n  developing  it 
and  overseeing  its  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. The  city  of  Bakersfield  pur 
cha.sed  the  land  for  the  renter's  new 
home.  The  city  has  also  proxided  lor 
remodeling  and  equipping  ot  ttn 
renter  a.s  well  as  having  laid  t!ie  foiiiv 
datior-,  The  center  will  be  self-sustam- 
iin:  throiit-'h  local  effort.s  involving  tin 
Haker.-fii  Id  A.ssociation  ol  Retarded 
Children,  whose  services  tht  (Uy  has 
contracted  in  order  to  rompleie  the 
transition. 

The   project  coordinator.   Mr.   John 
lb  binson.    oversees    day-to-day    oper- 
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ations  of  the  center,  and  he  is  also  re- 
sponsi'ole  for  organizing  senior  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Robinson  helped  establish 
the  renter's  bylaws  and  directly  par- 
ticipated in  the  selection  of  the  cen- 
ter's board  members. 

Site  manager.  Nanc>  Riley,  is  re- 
sponsible for  nutrition  services  which 
provides  daily  lunches  for  the  citizens. 
Hot  meals  are  served  Monday  through 
Friday,  free  of  charge  to  seniors.  Mrs. 
Rile\  also  coordinates  the  efforts  of 
•b.t  volunteers  who  provide  services  to 
the  center.  Her  services  to  the  center 
;i  !;d  guidance  and  patience. 

t;rma  Cade,  the  center  receptionist. 
IS  also  doing  a  tremendous  job.  She  is 
part  of  a  training  program  which  en- 
ables seniors  to  obtain  skills  for  reen- 
tering the  job  market. 
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Transportation  is  another  vital  serv- 
ice which  the  center  is  performing  for 
seniors.  Through  the  assistance  of  the 
transportation  supervisor.  LeRoy 
McKnight.  and  two  drivers.  Helen 
Lewis  and  Frank  Rodriguez,  seniors 
are  transported  to  and  from  the  center 
daily  and  are  assisted  in  routine  er- 
rands such  as  shopping  outings  and 
other  engagements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  recognition 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Bakersfield 
Senior  Center.  The  organization  is  an 
asset  to  our  local  community  of  sen- 
iors as  well  as  a  symbol  of  dedication 
of  which  the  entire  city  can  be 
proud. • 
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The  Senate  rut'  it  12  noon  and  was 
caliec*  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Richard  C. 
Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  u.s  pray 

in     Quietne&s     and     confidence 
■:hall  be  your  strength  .  .  .  Isaiah  30: 15. 

Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.— 
Psalm.s  46  10 

AlmiKhty  CJod.  Kraciou,  l-ather  in 
Hea'.fi).  with  the  nimtllr.s>,  atrocity  in 
Lebanon  still  burnirit;  :n  minti  and 
heart,  we  call  upon  Thee  to  comfort 
and  ble,s,s  these  familie.s  who  lost  a 
loved  one,  encoura^;ernent  and  com- 
plete recovery  for  those  injured, 
strength  and  hope  for  their  families. 
As  the  President,  his  advisers  and 
Members  of  Congress  consider  a  re- 
spon.se.  help  them  to  find  the  balance 
between  revenge  and  capitulation. 

Dear  God.  as  our  leaders  bear  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  decisive 
action  at  a  time  when  the  world  seems 
ready  to  explode  in  conflagration,  may 
they  realize  they  have  recourse  to 
Thee  who  gives  transcendent  wisdom 
and  guidance.  Help  them  to  save  time 
by  taking  time  to  .seek  Thee  in  silence 
and  meditation.  Remind  them  that  in 
quietness  in  Thy  presence  they  will 
find  the  course  which  leads  to  right- 
eousness, justice,  and  peace.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


HLCOC.M  I  ION  iJt    I  HE 
MAJOR  1  FY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
M-   HAKP:R   I  th.ink  the  Chair. 


MlNDl  F;s.s  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
mindless  violence  perpetrated  against 
the  American  Marines  in  Lebanon 
weighs  heavily  on  every  mind  in  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
course  that  we  must  follow  is  one  that 
we  must  consider  as  carefully  and  re- 
sponsibly as  our  talents  will  permit. 

The  exercise  of  restraint  in  the  face 
of  our  grievous  passions  is  a  difficult 
responsibility  to  discharge.  Anger 
threatens  to  rule  our  actions  and  our 
thoughts  and  words. 

But,  Mr.  President,  not  only  to 
assure  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  respect 
to  the  sacrifice  made  by  those  who  lost 
their  lives  or  have  been  gravely  in- 
jured. I  believe  responsibility  and  re- 


straint is  the  most  becoming  and  most 
necessary  course  of  action. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today.  Mr.  President,  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  I  will  offer  a  resolution 
recessing  or  adjourning  the  Senate  m 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
and  in  sympathy  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  many  Members  will  wish 
to  speak.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
an  hour  of  morning  business  today.  I 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  extend  that 
time  in  a  moment. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  joint  leadership  briefing  to 
which  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
invited  at  1:45  p.m.  today,  the  briefing 
to  be  for  Members  only  in  the  secure 
briefing  room  and  to  be  conducted  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.  I 
urge  Members  on  this  side  to  attend 
and  to  do  so  promptly. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  also 
brief  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  he  meets  with  the  Senate.  The 
briefing  will  be  on  Lebanon  and  will 
end  at  2:45  p.m. 

ORDER  EXTENDING  THE  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  UNTIL  i:45  P.M..  AND 
ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  RECESS  FROM  1*5 
UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Because  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  that  subject,  this  briefing.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
first,  that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  1:45  p.m.  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  and,  second, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  today  until  3 
p.m. today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
leadership  on  this  side  has  not  finally 
determined  what  course  of  action  it 
will  recommend  to  the  Senate  after  we 
return  from  that  recess  today. 

The  highway  bill,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1983,  and  the  crime  package  are  sched- 
uled to  be  the  business  before  the 
Senate  today.  But  may  I  say  that  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  how  prompt- 
ly we  return  from  that  briefing  and 
the  attitude  of  Senators  toward  con- 
tinuing the  regular  order  of  business 
during  the  day.  I  will  not  make  a  final 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  until 
after  we  return  from  that  briefing. 


Madam  President.  Members  who  are 
responsible  for  management  of  those 
matters  should  take  account  of  the 
possibility  that  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  tho.se  later  today  but  also  take 
account  of  the  possibility  that  because 
of  the  briefing  it  might  be  the  better 
part  of  discretion  to  go  to  them  in  the 
morning.  I  will  consult  further  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  one  instance  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  who  has  ju- 
risdiction in  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
minority  leader  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  a  recommendation. 

Madam  President.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  turn  my  attention  to  the  regular 
routine  morning  business  of  the 
Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
but  I  feel  I  should  do  so  in  this  re- 
spect: When  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  available  under  the 
terms  of  the  3-day  rule,  which  would 
be  tomorrow,  barring  extraordinary 
circumstances  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  we  go  to 
that  measure. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  time  agreement 
on  that  measure  if  we  can,  although 
that  may  be  less  than  likely.  In  any 
event,  I  hope  that  we  can  finish  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Then.  Madam  President,  it  may  be 
that  we  will  have  a  debt  limit  bill  from 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  that  matter  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  indication 
that  we  can  reach  the  debt  limit  bill 
this  week. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  had  previ- 
ously announced  that  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  go  to  the  natural  gas  bill 
this  week,  I  advised  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  today 
that  it  would  be  my  intention  to  go  in- 
stead to  the  debt  limit  bill  if  it  is  here 
and  available  and  to  reschedule  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  for  either  next  week 
or  the  following  week.  It  is  still  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  go  to 
the  natural  gas  bill  before  we  adjourn 
sine  die.  A  further  announcement  will 
be  made  on  that  bill  later. 

Senators  should  take  notice  that 
this  week  we  shall  try  to  do  the  sup- 
plemental and  try  to  do  the  debt  limit, 
together  with  the  crime  package  and 
the  highway  bill. 

I  announced  earlier  that  we  may  be 
in  on  Saturday   this  week.   If  wr  ran 


finish  these  matters  before  that,  of 
course,  we  do  not  need  to  be  in  on  Sat- 
urday I  am  not  sure  we  can  do  that. 
Houever.  my  recommendation  to 
Members,  to  the  extent  that  they  wish 
to  take  account  of  it.  would  be  that  we 
try  very  hard  to  finish  tho.se  measures 
if  we  can  and  we  shall  be  out  Satur- 
day: if  we  cannot,  we  shall  be  m  Satur- 
day. No  serious  commitments  should 
be"  made  on  Saturday  due  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. 1  shall  give  a  further  ap- 
prai.sal  of  the  situation  later  in  the 
week  a.s  events  are  clarified. 

Madam  President,  the  other  matters 
to  be  done  before  we  go  out  include 
appropriations  bills  a-s  they  are  avail- 
able, a  major  one  being  the  defense 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  next  week:  a  reconcilia- 
tion, the  time  for  which  was  extended 
until  October  31:  and  the  continuing 
re.solution  for  those  appropriations 
bills  that  we  have  not  passed,  the 
present  continuing  resolution  extend- 
ing until  November  10:  and  the  natu- 
ral g;t.s  bill.  Other  matters  are  included 
on  the  list  that  I  have  given  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Among  them  is  TV  in 
the  Senate,  which  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  addre.ss  before  we  go  out 
sine  die.  and  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon.  Madam 
President,  may  cau.se  us  to  alter  those 
arrangements  somewhat,  but  I  assure 
,Senators  I  shall  keep  them  advised  a.s 
t  he  situation  develops. 

Madam  President,  if  I  have  not  used 
all  my  time.  I  am  prepared  now  to 
yield  it  to  the  minority  leader  for  his 
use  if  he  desires. 


RF.rOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
III.      PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
nunoritv  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  isYRD  Madam  President  1 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
usual  courtesy  in  extending  me  the 
titni   wliicli  remains- 


DI-;ATH  of  .JESSICA  SAVITCH 
Mr  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  am 
.sorr,\  to  liear  that  Jessica  Savitch  wa.s 
killed  in  an  automobile  wreck  last 
night,  and  I  extend  m.\  sympathies  to 
the  family  and  colleagues  of  this 
greatly  admired  professional  news- 
woman. 


•   III 


bullft"   symbol   iik-ntitics  siatcmtnts  t)r   insertions   whuh   art   run 


Nlt-mbcr  on   ihi-   tloor. 


LEBANON 

Mr.  BYRD  Madam  President,  I 
talked  with  the  press  this  morning  and 
I  think  I  have  a  duty  to  place  in  the 
Record  as  best  I  can  recall  what  I  said 
to  the  press.  In  saying  this.  I  certainly 
do  not  claim  to  have  a  monoply  on 
wisdom,  far  from  it.  There  may  be 
tho.se  who  differ  with  me.  but  I  was 
a,sked  for  mv  opinion  and  I  gave  it 

I  indicated  that  I  felt  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  made  a  mistake  in  its 


foreign  polic\  calculations  concerning 
Lebanon:  namely,  that  a  nation  cannot 
wear  two  hats— one  being  that  of 
peacekeeping  force  and  the  other 
being  that  of  taking  sides  with  one  of 
the  warring  factions.  We  are  perceived 
to  have  taken  sides,  and  I  believe  we 
have,  with  the  Gemayel  government. 
To  say  that  we  are  keeping  the  peace 
when  we  have  American  boys  killed 
and  exposed  in  indefensible  positions 
is  stretching  the  imagination  consider- 
ably. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  has 
never  clearly  defined  why  our  boys  are 
in  Lebanon,  except  in  generalities  and 
cliches.  I  .saw  the  travail  that  occurred 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Amer- 
ican people  did  not  support  that  war 
after  a  while.  For  that  reason— in  my 
viewpoint,  for  that  reason— President 
Johnson  was  forced  to  forego  any 
plans  to  seek  reelection.  The  same 
thing  is  true  here.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  to  send  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can boys  to  Lebanon,  it  must  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  else  it 
will  not  be  successful  in  its  objec- 
tives—whatever they  may  be. 

The  American  people  are  a  rea.sona- 
ble  people.  They  are  courageous,  they 
are  willing  to  give  their  sons  and 
grandsons  if  they  understand  that  to 
do  so  IS  in  the  vital  security  interests 
of  our  country.  But  that  has  to  be 
spelled  out  and  spelled  out  clearly. 

We  are  all  shocked  and  saddened 
and  stunned  by  what  occurred  over 
the  weekend.  It  seems  to  be  that  the 
President  needs  to  clearly  define  to 
the  American  people  why  their  boys 
are  being  sent  to  die  m  Lebanon.  That 
was  ne\er  clearly  explained  during  the 
recent  debate:  at  least,  it  was  not  clear 
to  me.  and  I  raised  the  question  time 
and  time  again,  during  the  recent 
debate  on  the  resolution  giving  the 
President  authority  for  the  next  18 
months  to  send  our  boys  to  Lebanon. 

Aside  from  clearly  defining  the 
policy,  I  thuik  the  administration 
should  reasse.ss  its  position  and  its 
Lebanon  policy  in  coordination  with 
the  other  three  powers  that  are  alined 
with  us  as  a  so-called  peacekeeping 
group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  also 
approach  other  countries,  and  maybe 
we  have— if  we  have,  we  ought  to  do  it 
again— approach  other  countries  the 
interests  of  which  in  the  Middle  East 
are  as  great  as  ours,  if  not  more  so.  If 
it  boils  down  to  the  word  oil.  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  that  are  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  oil  from  that  area  than 
are  we.  This  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  on  the  French  was  an 
attack  on  the  free  world.  It  was  an 
attack  and  an  arrogant  insult,  to  every 
freedom-loving  nation  in  the  world. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  other 
countries  whose  interests  are  greater 
than  ours  to  join  in  this  multinational 


peacekeeping  effort,  and  they  should 
be  asked  to  do  so. 

Also,  the  United  Nations  should  be 
approached  again.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  veto  additional  U.N.  forces  in 
Lebanon— and  there  are  already  some 
U.N.  forces  in  southern  Lebanon— let 
the  Soviet  Union  bear  the  burden  for 
doing  so.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
U.N.  forces  now  in  Lebanon  are  not 
moved  up  to  where  our  boys  are.  What 
is  the  U.N.  for?  It  seems  to  me  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  thing  for  the 
U.N.  to  do  because  it  would  certainly 
be  viewed  as  more  neutral  than  are  we 
likely  to  be  viewed  as  neutral. 

Additionally,    we    should    put    more 
and  more  pressure  on  Mr.  Gemayel  to 
expedite  the  broadening  of  the  base  of 
his  Lebanese  Government  so  as  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  elements  who  feel 
that    they    are    being    left    out.    Also, 
there  has  to  be  some  explanation  as  to 
why  this  happened.   It   was  not   long 
ago  that  we  experienced  a  somewhat 
similar  circumstance  when  our  Embas- 
sy was  hit  by  such  an  explosion  with  a 
great    number    of    deaths.    We    have 
people    whose    business   it    is    to    give 
their  full  time  to  thinking  about  the 
military  situation  in  Lebanon.  I  cannot 
give    my    full    time.    Senator    Baker 
cannot  give  his  full  time,  we  are  not 
expected  to  spend  16  or  18  hours  a  day 
dealing  with  that  situation,  and  on  the 
military   side   of   it   we   would   be   the 
least    competent    to    determine    what 
should  be  done.  But  there  are  trained 
people  who  give  it  their  full  time  and 
attention,  and  why  it  was  not  thought 
of.  why  these  200  or  more  men  were  in 
that  one  building  and  exposed  to  such 
a  kamikaze  act  as  this.  I  cannot  under- 
stand.   The    American    people,    I    am 
sure,  want  an  answer  to  that  question. 
So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
hasten    the    departure    of    American 
boys  from  Lebanon.  I  feel  that  the  ap- 
proaches that  I  have  laid  down,  some 
of  them  may  be  good,  some  may  not  be 
as  good  as  others,  but  certainly  they 
are  approaches  that  occur  to  me  that 
should  be  taken  by  our  Government, 
because  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  support  it  for  very  long— and 
they  may  not  even  now,  if  I  judge  by 
what  Senators  are  saying  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  If  the  administration  ex- 
pects   success    in    whatever    we    are 
trying  to  achieve  over  there,  it  is  going 
to   have   to   have  the  support   of  the 
American  people.  They   are  going  to 
have  to  feel  that  these  deaths  are  jus- 
tified. 

I  said  during  the  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution that  was  passed  just  recently 
authorizing  the  President  an  addition- 
al 18  months,  how  am  I  going  to 
answer  the  inquiry  of  a  West  Virginia 
constituent  whose  son  or  grandson  has 
given  his  life?  How  am  I  going  to  ex- 
plain if  I  am  asked.  Why  was  he  there? 
I  do  not   know.  I  cannot  explain  it.  I 
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said  that  (IviririK'  'tif  debate.  There 
were  others  uho  a-sked  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

So.  Madarn  President,  it  is  easy  to 
think  of  things  on  hindsight,  but  there 
are  those  who  I  thinl<  have  the  respon- 
sibility—now in  light  of  what  hap- 
pened, even  if  that  responsibility  was 
not  met  before— to  state  to  the  Ameri 
can  people  why  our  boys  are  there  and 
whs  thev  are  hke  sitting  ducks.  People 
\«.erf  toid  b\  the  President  in  his 
recent  news  conference  that  they  were 
adequately  protected.  Obviously,  they 
were  not  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is 
any  person  who  has  the  omniscience 
to  foresee  everything.  Certainly  in  the 
light  of  what  happened  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  recently,  somebody  should 
have  thought  of  it.  Maybe  I  should 
have  thought  of  it.  But  there  are 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with 
those  things. 

I  also  said  to  the  press  that  we  need 
to  get  more  information  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  this  devastating  and 
horrible  action  that  was  taken.  I  do 
not  know  if  that  will  ever  be  known  or 
not.  but  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
guessing.  We  need  information.  And  I 
have  already  had  some  very  angry 
telegrams  from  my  State.  This  I  did 
not  say  to  the  press.  However.  I  have 
some  very  angry  telegrams  from  my 
State  saying— and  I  do  not  know- 
whether  they  mean  me  personally  or 
not.  I  guess  they  do— if  you  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  take  action  against 
the  perpetrators,  let  the  Israelis  back 
in;  they  will  do  it. 

Well,  my  telegram  back  to  them  is 
going  to  say.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  you 
do  about  this,  but  toward  whom  am  I 
supposed  to  direct  the  shots  if  I  am  a 
marine  commandant?  You  tell  me  who 
the  perpetrator  is. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  do  this  and  we  are  going  to  do 
that  to  the  perpetrators,  but  it  is  quite 
something  else  to  first  find  out  who 
they  are. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  just 
guessing.  There  is  a  little  too  much 
guessing  already  in  the  media  that  I 
have  watched  as  to  who  did  this.  I 
hope  we  will  find  out. 

Also.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  new  negotiator,  someone  of 
stature.  We  have  not  replaced  Mr. 
McFarlane.  It  is  not  up  to  me  to  sug- 
gest who  should  take  that  part  or  who 
should  be  appointed  to  that  post,  but 
we  do  need  a  new  negotiator,  someone 
who  has  the  kind  of  stature  which  will 
add  some  weight  to  this  post. 

I  see  that  President  Mitterand  went 
to  Lebanon.  I  would  be  the  last  to  sug- 
gest that  our  President  go.  I  do  not 
want  him  to  go.  I  urged  him  not  to  go 
to  the  Philippines.  I  did  so  twice  in  dif- 
ferent letters.  But  there  are  others 
who  carry  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
stature  and  who  could  be  appointed. 

In  think,  Madam  President,  I  have 
about  exhausted   the  content  of   the 


statement  that  I  made  to  the  press 
this  morning.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
spread  it  on  the  record.  If  I  have  omit- 
ted something.  I  will  place  it  in  the 
Record  or  will  state  it  on  the  floor 
later. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
tolerance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  wanted  me  to 
yield  some  time,  but  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  morning  busi- 
ness. If  I  have  any  remaining  time,  I 
would  like  to  yield  it  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  who  may  want  to  make 
some  comments  of  his  own.  As  I  say.  I 
felt  it  a  duty  to  say  on  the  record  w  hat 
I  said  to  the  electronic  and  print 
media  this  morning  when  they  asked 
me  questions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  except  this.  As 
I  indicated  earlier,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  briefed  after  the 
Senate  is  briefed  today.  And  depend- 
ing on  when  we  finish  and  when  we 
get  back,  it  may  be  the  better  part  of 
discretion  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  over 
to  tomorrow  in  respect  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  lives.  So  in  view  of 
that— and  that  is  not  a  decision  that 
has  yet  been  finally  made,  but  in  view 
of  that  I  urge  Senators  who  may  be 
listening  in  their  office  to  come  to  the 
floor  between  now  and  1:45  and  make 
their  statement  if  they  care  to  do  so 
because  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
will  go  out  shortly  after  we  return 
from  the  briefins' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  need  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  for  time.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  it,  if  any  remains.  Therefore, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  place  the  Senate  in 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  and  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


SENATE  RESOLUllON  248- MEAS- 
URE THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 
TAKE  TO  INSURE  THE  SAFETY 
OF  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
October  23,  1983,  will  take  its  place  in 
history  books  as  one  of  the  dark  days 
of  the  American  Republic  Over  160  of 
our  finest  young  men  were  murdered 
by  a  cowardly  act  of  terrorism. 


We  do  not  yet  know  the  identity  of 
the  murderers,  but.  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  plethora  of  candidates.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  was  the 
work  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  And. 
why  not?  Wanton  and  irrational 
murder  has  become  a  way  of  life  for 
this  crazed,  fanatic  son  of  Satan  who 
passes  himself  off  as  a  man  of  God. 
Others  see  in  the  assault  the  fine 
hand  of  the  Syrian  Government.  And. 
again,  why  not:  Has  not  the  Syrian 
Government  devoted  itself  for  years  to 
the  massacre  of  innocent  Israeli 
women  and  children  by  training  and 
arming  Palestinians? 

The  tragedy  of  the  act  is  compound- 
ed by  the  further  tragedy  that  it  was 
predictable  and.  indeed,  predicted.  Not 
the  specifics,  of  course,  but  the  fact 
that  some  assault  upon  our  forces  in 
Labanon  was  bound  to  occur.  These 
fine,  young  men  were  in  I^t^banon  for  a 
noble  purpose— to  help  restore  peace 
and  civility  to  that  war-torn  nation 
where  fratricide  has  become  as 
common  as  brotherly  love.  But  as 
noble  as  the  purpose  might  be.  we 
placed  these  young  men  in  a  life- 
threatening  situation  without  provid- 
ing them  the  means  to  defend  or  pro- 
tect themselves. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  Presi- 
dent wished  to  limit  the  defensive  re- 
sponses available  to  our  forces,  and 
why  they  were  located  in  such  vulner- 
able positions.  Certainly,  there  is  sym- 
bolic importance  in  being  passive  when 
representing  the  supposed  civilizing 
forces  of  the  West.  Likewise,  the  mis- 
sion is  more  significant  if  the  forces 
are  located  at  the  center  of  the  con 
flict. 

Yesterday's  events  proved— as  was 
inevitable— that  the  policy  which  led 
those  marines  and  sailors  to  die  was 
both  well-meaning  and  wrong.  During 
the  recent  debate  over  the  continued 
presence  of  marines  in  Lebanon,  some 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  expressed  our 
concerns  that  these  young  men  were 
being  placed  in  mortal  jeopardy. 

The  dilemma  that  we  saw  then  was 
that  eventually  our  forces  would  come 
under  attack,  either  as  the  deliberate 
work  of  provocateurs  or  in  the  natural 
course  of  that  bloody  conflict.  If  our 
forces  were  to  respond— as  they  would 
under  normal  circumstances— we 
would  quickly  find  ourselves  as  active 
participants  in  the  ongoing  Middle 
East  war.  This  was  and  is  .something 
few  Americans  find  acceptable.  The  al- 
ternative was  to  allow  our  forces  to 
become  passive  targets. 

Those  of  us— and  I  was  among 
them— who  argued  that  American 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Leb- 
anon did  not  do  so  because  we  favor  an 
isolationist  policy  or  because  we  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  Presidents  goals. 
Rather,  our  objections  were  based 
upon  precisely  the  argument  that  has 
now  all  to  prophetically  come  to  pass. 


We     must, 
jjremise  upon 


reexamine  the 
we  ha\e  exposed 
to    attack.     The 


again, 
which 
our  Armed  Forces 
President  has  already  asserted  his  in- 
tention to  keep  our  marines  in  Leba- 
non and.  m  fart,  ha.s  ordered  rein- 
forcements to  the  area.  I  pray  that  the 
r^resident  will  reconsider  America's  po- 
sition, and  that  the  Congress,  too.  will 
reopen  the  debate  we  concluded  only  a 
fe\i.  weeks  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must 
do  something  positive  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  young  men  in  Lebanon.  In 
that  regard.  I  offer  today  a  resolution 
and  a.sk  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
f>resident  to  do  two  things.  First,  it 
rails  upon  him  to  initiate  a  policy  that 
will  allow  the  marines  to  protect 
themselves  in  a  fully  meaningful  fa-sh- 
lon.  Second,  it  calls  upon  the  President 
to  redeploy  the  marines  stationed  m 
Lebanon  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  defense.  It  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  to  Congress  that  these 
steps  have  been  taken. 

This  resolution  is  not.  in  my  judg- 
niirit.  an  improper  assertion  of  con- 
gressional authority  within  the  sphere 
defined  by  the  Constitution  to  belong 
to  the  President.  Rather.  It  is  part  and 
l)arcel  of  the  shared  responsibilities 
that  the  two  branches  have  m  matters 
affecting  war  and  peace. 

Moreover,  this  resolution  is  the  very 
lea-st  we  owe  the  parents,  wives,  and 
children  of  the  marines  who  will  con- 
tinue in  Lebanon.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  minimal  guarantee  that  we  value 
their  lives  and  are  committed  to  pro- 
tect them  to  the  extent  po.ssible.  We 
have  not.  sadly,  the  resources,  materi- 
al or  spiritual,  to  repay  the  families  of 
those  uho  died  in  the  ser\ice  of  their 
Nat  ion. 

I  wish  further  to  point  out  that  this 
rr.siilution  is  not  a  critique  of  the 
President.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition 
brought  about  by  yesterday's  events 
that  we  must  alter  our  policies  in  the 
face  of  the  brutal  realities  of  Middle 
East  politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

Madam  President,  1  want  to  point 
out  that  on  my  recent  visit  to  Lebanon 
I  observed  the  situation  which  under- 
scores the  vulnerability  in  which  we 
find  our  troops  yesterday  and  today,  I 
hope  the  President  will  take  seriously 
this  offer  of  a  resolution  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection.  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

Mr    BYRD    Madam   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DkCONCINI.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BYRD.    The    only    unanimous- 
consent  request  that  has  been  granted 
is  for  the  resolution  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  correct. 


Mr,  BYRD.  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  Senator.  Does  he  intend  to 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr,  DeCONCINI-  No.  I  am  prepared 
to  let  It  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  misunderstood.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  believe  my  state- 
ment did  make  that  reference,  how- 
ever. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  the  DeCon- 
cini  resolution  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

The  resolution  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows, 
S.  Res.  248 

Whereas  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Marines  in  Lebanon  was  hit  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1983.  by  a  devastating  terrorist 
attack  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at 
least  161  United  States  Marines  and  sailors 
and  scores  of  wounded: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Marines  in 
Lebanon  before  the  attack  on  their  head- 
quarters had  been  subject  to  daily  sniper 
fire  and  yet  were  restrained  from  respond- 
ing adequately;  and 

■\\'hereas  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non Resolution  authorizes  the  President  to 
take  such  protective  measures  as  may  be 
necessar.v  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  MuUi 
national  Force  in  Lebanon:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  redefine  the  protective  measures 
which  United  States  Marines  and  other 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
assigned  to  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non may  take  to  provide  for  their  adequate 
defense  and  security; 

(2)  redeploy  the  United  Slates  Marines 
and  other  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  in  such  a  manner 
so  as  to  minimize  the  vulnerability  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  to 
terrorist  attack  and  to  a\oid  any  recurrence 
of  the  tragedy  of  October  23.  1983;  and 

(3)  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  the  measures 
that  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  in 
times  like  these  it  seems  like  anything 
we  say  in  this  Chamber  is  somehow 
hollow,  meaningless,  trivial,  and  frivo- 
lous, and  every  emotion  that  we  try  to 
express  somehow  or  another  does  not 
seem  to  really  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  DeConcini.  our  friend  from 
Arizona,  just  a  few  moments  ago  pro- 
posed a  resolution  which  brought  back 
memories  of  just  about  3  weeks  ago 
when  in  this  body  we  were  discussing 
the  power  of  the  President,  the  power 


of  Congress,  what  our  respective  roles 
should  be  in  the  matter  of  our  pres- 
ence m  Lebanon. 

That  resolution,  as  we  know,  gave 
the  President  18  months  basically  to 
do  as  he  pleases  in  Lebanon  subject  to 
The  counsel  of  his  advisers. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  time  to 
look  back  and  say.  "I  told  you  so."  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  time  to  look 
back  and  count  the  number  of  Senators 
who  voted  for  or  against  or  the  Con- 
gressmen in  the  other  body  who  voted 
for  or  against  this  resolution. 

But  I  do  think.  Madam  President, 
that  this  IS  a  time  when  we  might 
want  to  consider— though  I  am  not 
proposing  it  at  this  time— looking 
again  at  that  resolution,  looking  again 
at  the  war  powers  that  we  granted  to 
the  President  during  that  debate  and 
during  that  particular  time  just  a  few- 
days  ago.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
imagined  the  likelihood  or  serious  con- 
sequences of  an  act  that  could  have 
been  committed  to  take  so  many  lives 
by  an  act  of  terrorism. 

But  as  the  minority  leader  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago.  telegrams 
from  his  constituents  and  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  from  my  constituents 
Indicate  a  very,  very  strong  feeling, 
about  as  strong  as  I  have  ever  seen  or 
experienced  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  about  our  presence.  I  think 
many  feel  that  our  presence  is  provoc- 
ative rather  than  peacekeeping,  but 
whether  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  smart  enough  to 
answer  that.  But  I  do  think  that  w-e 
should  consider  another  debate  on  war 
powers,  we  should  reconsider  our  posi- 
tion in  view-  of  this  event,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  will  ultimately  do  the  right 
thing. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  emotion  and 
many  times  It  is  not  wise,  I  guess,  to 
legislate  in  a  period  of  high  emotion. 

But,  Madam  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  take  another 
look  at  the  war  powers  resolution  and 
we  should  take  a  look  possibly  at  re- 
pealing what  we  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 
in  view-  of  the  event  that  took  place 
yesterday  in  Beirtit 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  ADVOCATES 
ARE  NOT  PACIFISTS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Madam  President. 
it  seems  that  whenever  nuclear  freeze 
advocates  are  shown  on  television  they 
are  protesting  the  production  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  They  may  be  shown  join- 
ing hands  to  surround  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal.  They  may  appear  on 
home  television  screens  sitting  down 
blocking  the  entrance  to  a  nuclear 
arms  production  facility.  Their  plac- 
ards may  shout.  'Disarmament  Now." 
or  "No  More  Nukes."  And  above  all  op- 
ponents   of    the    nuclear    freeze    will 
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speak  d!  those  who  favor  a  nuch-iii 
freeze  a.^  haMnK  good  Intentions— but 
pathetically  lacking  in  realism.  So 
Kradiialb  the  supporters  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  are  more  and  more  viewed  as 
ideaiist.s  who  live  in  a  never-never 
Sunday  school  world  of  '■Love  Thy 
Enemy"  and  disarm  the  country  uni- 
laterally Madam  President,  this  is  a 
totally  false  picture  totally.  Sure, 
some  nuclear  tree/e  ,iij)P"rters  meet 
such  a  chara't'ri/,a!;Mti  Bu'  'hev  are 
relatively  mt'.  •■'■r\  I'-'v".  In  ni;.  State 
of  Wiscon.sin  !iir  e.\ample.  we  had  a 
vote  on  the  !iii(  lear  freeze  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1982  Participation  in  that  vote 
winch  coincided  with  the  regular  fall 
primary  for  congressional  and  local 
elections  was  heavy.  Wisconsin  people 
make  up  about  a.s  representative  a 
cro.ss  section  of  America  as  you  will 
find  m  any  Stat.'  We  have  a  strong,  in 
fact,  a  very  strong  and  proud  military 
tradition.  The  32d  Division.  Wisconsin 
National  Guard,  won  distinction  as 
long  ago  as  the  Civil  War  for  its  tre- 
mendous courage,  esprit  de  corps,  and 
military  savvy.  In  both  world .  wars 
Wisconsin  National  Guard  also  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties  and  won  repeat- 
ed praise  for  its  impressive  record 
under  fire.  Within  the  past  year,  the 
Wisconsm  Air  National  Guard  has 
won  competitions  among  the  National 
Guard  of  all  the  States  as  the  very 
best.  Wisconsin  citizens  are  aware  of 
this  record  and  very  proud  of  it. 

In  Ught  of  this  strong  military  back- 
ground and  this  cross-section  makeup 
of  our  population  how  did  the  State 
vote  in  the  referendum  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  in  September  of  1982? 

Madam  President.  Wisconsin  voters 
supported  the  nuclear  freeze  by  a  re- 
sounding 3  to  1—74  percent  margin.  In 
every  section  of  our  State  big  minori- 
ties supported  the  freeze.  It  was  sup- 
ported strongly  by  conservatives  as 
well  as  liberals,  by  voters  in  precincts 
that  voted  heavily  Republican  as  well 
as  precincts  where  voters  voted  heavi- 
ly Democratic. 

Before  the  referendum  there  was  a 
vigorous  statewide  debate  on  the 
freeze.  Outstanding  Republican  offi- 
cials like  the  then  Governor  of  the 
State  Lee  Dreyfus  and  leading  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
Democratic  leaders  supported  the 
freeze.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
and  some  veterans  organizations  and 
others  strongly  opposed  the  freeze. 
Newspaper  support  among  conserva- 
tive leaning  publications  like  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  as  well  as  liberal 
papers  like  the  Madi.son  Capital  Times 
supported  the  freeze.  They  did  so  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  the  freeze  re- 
quired in  relying  on  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  papers  and  others 
discussed  the  freeze  issues  in  meticu- 
lous detail.  They  carried  columns 
sharply  opposing  their  own  position  in 
support  of  the  freeze. 


So  when  Wisconsin  citizens  went  to 
the  polls  in  September  of  1982  to  vote 
on  the  freeze,  they  understood  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  They  were  well 
informed.  Our  State  is  a  well  balanced 
State  politically.  For  years  the  Repub- 
licans were  dominant  in  Wisconsin. 
Today  both  parties  have  roughly  equal 
representation  in  Congress.  At  the 
time  of  the  vote  the  Democrats  held  a 
narrow  margin  in  the  State  senate  and 
a  slightly  more  secure  majority  in  the 
State  assembly.  The  Governor— as  I 
indicated— was  then  Republican.  Elec- 
tions in  recent  years  in  Wisconsin  have 
generally  been  closely  contested  for 
the  Presidency  and  for  Governor. 
With  a  controversial  referendum  like 
the  nuclear  freeze  we  could  expect  a 
fairly  close  vote.  But  it  was  a  runaway. 
The  freeze  received  a  higher  margin  of 
victory  than  even  the  most  popular 
Wisconsin  candidates.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, with  that  background  it  is 
beyond  this  Senator  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  argue  that  nuclear 
freeze  advocates  are  out  of  touch  with 
reality  or  with  general  public  opinion 
in  this  country.  Wisconsin  people  are 
hard-headed  realists.  These  Wisconsin 
voters  recognized  the  freeze  as  the 
wisest  kind  of  military  strategy.  They 
understand  the  purpose  of  a  military 
force  is  to  prevent  war  and  particular- 
ly to  prevent  a  war  that  would  be  so 
catastrophic  that  our  country  would 
be  destroyed  as  an  organized  society. 

No.  Madam  President,  freeze  advo- 
cates are  not  woolly  minded,  fuzzy 
thinking  idealists  with  both  feet  in  the 
air.  They  are  tough  minded,  realistic 
citizens  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  this  country.  But  they  have  looked 
squarely  at  the  full  implications  of  nu- 
clear war  and  decided  that  mutual, 
verifiable,  and  comprehensive  negotia- 
tions to  slop  the  nuclear  arms  race 
represent  the  only  way  to  save  this 
country  and.  indeed,  the  only  way  to 
save  the  world. 


these  attacks  are.  recent  evidence  sug- 
gests that  they  may  be  the  worst  of 
Soviet  actions.  William  Branigan's 
recent  Washington  Post  account  of  his 
journey  through  the  war  zone  cites 
evidence  of  Soviet  actions  which  are 
apparently  directed  specifically 
against  noncombatants.  For  example, 
before  vacating  the  city  of  Rokheh 
early  last  March  the  Soviets  seeded 
land  mines  about  the  town,  reportedly 
even  in  residents'  homes.  Since  return- 
ing to  their  town,  several  residents 
have  been  killed  and  many  others 
badly  wounded  or  maimed  by  Soviet 
mine  explosions.  Also,  sources  tell  of 
Soviet  planes  scattering  everyday 
household  items— containing  con- 
cealed explosives— through  Afghan 
towns.  French  doctors  working  in  the 
area  through  humanitarian  agencies 
report  having  treated  children  who 
were  victims  of  boobytrapped  toys. 
Other  reports  depict  looting  of  village 
homes  and  businesses  by  Soviet 
troops.  Still  others  tell  of  helicopter 
gunners  or  foot  soldiers  opening  fire 
on  fleeing  villagers. 

Madam  President,  these  reports  de- 
scribe utterly  repugnant  actions.  It 
has  long  been  said  that  war  is  hell,  but 
if  even  a  few  of  these  accounts  are 
true,  then  Soviet  tactics  have  made 
this  war  needlessly  hellish  for  a  great 
many  innocent  Afghan  people.  Admit- 
tedly, in  guerrilla  warfare  it  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  combatants  from 
noncombatants.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  Soviets  have 
shown  a  reprehensible  disrespect  for 
the  noncombatant  status  of  the  gener- 
al populace.  I  personally  deplore  such 
disregard.  I  hope  that  all  my  Senate 
colleagues  will  take  from  these  recent 
accounts  of  the  Soviet  military's 
impact  on  the  Afghan  citizens  one 
more  reason  to  condemn  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion. 


AFGHAN  INVASIONS  IMPACT  ON 
CIVILIANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan is  now  nearly  4  years  old.  In  the 
course  of  those  4  years  the  Afghan 
people  have  suffered  immensely  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  military  actions.  Esti- 
mates by  sources  here  in  Washington 
of  Afghan  casualties  since  the  invasion 
range  as  high  as  150.000.  Accounts 
from  within  Afghanistan  clearly  sug 
gest  that  civilian  noncombatants  are  a 
large  portion  of  those  wounded  and 
killed.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Senators 
in  expressing  dismay  over  this  suffer- 
ing, and  in  condemning  the  Soviet 
intervention  which  has  caused  it. 

The  Soviet  military  has  already  been 
criticized  for  indiscriminate  bombing 
attacks  which  have  reportedly  caused 
many  deaths  and  much  hardship  for 
civilian  populations.  Reprehensible  as 


THE  THEORY  OF  GENOCIDE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
recently  the  Journal  of  Ethnic  and 
Racial  Studies  published  an  article  by 
Prof.  Leo  Kuper  entitled  Theories  of 
Genocide."  While  the  article  examined 
the  subject  in  an  academic  light,  the 
theoretical  analysis  served  to  under- 
score the  incalculable  human  suffer- 
ing man  is  capable  of  inflicting  on  his 
fellowman. 

Kuper  points  out  that  most  theories 
of  genocide  are  directed  at  special  sets 
of  circumstances:  they  are  created  to 
explain  a  specific  event.  He  contends, 
however,  that  more  general,  common 
concepts  can  be  abstracted  from  the 
individual  theories.  After  considering 
these  theories  in  their  historical  and 
sociological  context,  Kuper  reaches 
some  interesting  conclusions. 

Madam  President,  one  of  Professor 
Kuper's  conclusions  strikes  me  as  par- 
ticularly important.  Kuper  points  out 


thai  ail  hough  socKii  tension  is  a  pre- 
cursor to  genocide,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  genocide  is  not  the  natural  result 
of  societal  conflict.  He  writes: 

CiencKidf  i.s  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  certain  social  condition.s  within  a 
sociely.  There  may  be  extreme  pluralism  in 
a  society,  with  highly  antagonistic,  polariz- 
ing Ideologies,  division  expressed  in  religion, 
segregation,  employment,  social  networks, 
and  political  party  affiliation,  a  long  hi.story 
of  reciprocal  violence,  and  periods  of  highly 
escalated  conflict.  Yet  the  struggle  may  stop 
short  of  genocide. 

Genocide,  then,  is  not  the  natural 
respon.se  to  tension  witlun  society.  It 
is,  rather,  part  of  a  consciously 
planned  policy  Kuper  remarks,  for  ex- 
ample, that; 

Pogroms  as  spontaneous  outbreaks  of 
popular  fury  seem  to  be  a  myth,  and  there 
IS  in  fact  no  established  case  where  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  village  have  simply 
fallen  upon  their  Jewish  neighbors  and 
slaughtered  them. 

Usually,  genocide  occurs  only  when 
eliminating  a  segment  of  .society  serves 
to  further  the  goals  of  a  group  in 
[.lower.  Kuper  reprints  a  prediction  by 
Hitler  that  was  quoted  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials: 

Anti-Semitism  is  a  useful  revolutionary 
expedient.  Anti-Semitic  propaganda  in  all 
countries  is  an  almost  indispensable  medium 
in  the  extension  of  our  political  campaign. 
You  will  see  how  little  time  we  shall  need  in 
order  in  upset  the  ideas  and  criteria  of  the 
whole  world  simply  and  solely  by  Judaism. 
U  is  beyond  question  the  most  important 
'A.apon  in  our  propaganda  arsenal. 

Kuper  points  out  that  genocide  is 
almost  always  a  crime  of  governments 
or  organized  groups.  Furthermore, 
this  genocide  occurs  as  a  carefully  for- 
mulated part  of  the  group's  estab- 
lished platform.  Thus,  the  decision  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  cultural  ex- 
termination may  be  made  as  if  it  were 
simply  another  question  of  party 
policy. 

Madam  President,  the  ramifications 
of  this  observation  provide  a  clear-cut 
argument  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  Convention 
makes  it  clear  that  the  international 
community  recognizes  genocide  as  a 
crime  against  all  of  humanity.  It  not 
only  would  serve  as  a  symbol  of  our 
support  for  basic  human  rights,  but 
also  provide  a  tangible  deterrent  to  all 
who  might  consciously  consider  the 
extermination  of  a  disparate  group.  If 
our  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  make  such  a  conscious 
decision  even  a  little  less  likely,  then 
we  have  a  reason— indeed,  we  have  an 
obligation— to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Madam  President.  Leo  Kuper  begins 
his  article  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Australian  representative  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  think  it  bears  re- 
peating. "Genocide.  "  he  said,  "was 
such  a  vile  act  that  even  savages  and 
wild  beasts  were  incapable  of  commit- 
ting it.  "  Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  simply  mean  that 


wp  recognize  the  common  \alue  of  the 
fundamental  precept. 


WHAT  SHOULD  WE  NOT  DO 
NOW' 
Mr,  M.'^THIAS,  Madam  President, 
the  whole  world  is  asking  today  what 
should  we  do  now.  Not  many  people 
are  asking,  but  it  may  be  an  equally 
good  question  to  pose:  What  should  we 
not  do  now.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  actions  we  will  emotionally  like  to 
take  will  in  the  long  run  be  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
negative  in  their  result  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
attend  a  dinner  given  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  finally  ended  in 
the  Revolutionary  W'ar  and  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  United 
States, 

On  that  occasion  Brian  Urquhart. 
the  distinguished  Deputy  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  pre- 
sented a  list  of  things  that  workers  for 
peace  should  not  do.  a  list  of  prohibit- 
ed acts  drawn  from  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  peacekeeper. 

At  a  later  date  I  intend  to  submit 
Brian  Urquharfs  entire  address  for 
the  Record  becau.sc  I  believe  it  is  so 
important,  and  Senators  will  want  to 
see  it. 

But  today  I  would  merely  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  things  that 
Urquhart  says  peacekeepers  should 
not  do: 

Don't  forget  that  timing  is  essential  and 
that  there  is  a  right  time  and  a  wrong  time 
for  everything,  just  as  it  says  in  the  Bible. 

Don't  dive  into  an  empty  pool.  This  may 
create  a  temporary  sensation,  but  it  will 
leave  you  stunned  and  incapable  of  further 
action.  It  is  equally  inadvisable  to  dive  into 
a  pool  of  boiling  water.  You  must  establish 
in  advance  at  least  the  minimal  conditions 
required  for  productive  work. 

Don't  rely  too  much  on  reason.  Sometimes 
an  appeal  to  fear,  prejudice  or  \anity  is 
more  effective. 

Don't  get  dragged  in  on  one  side  of  a  con- 
flict and  then  expect  to  be  accepted  as  im- 
partial. 

Don't  tell  everyone  what  you  think  they 
want  to  hear.  The  essence  of  the  game  is  to 
establish  confidence,  which  takes  a  long 
time.  If  you  want  to  establish  confidence  it 
is  no  good  telling  lies,  which  are  always 
found  out  in  the  end. 

Don't  expect  to  be  popular.  Respect  will 
do. 

Don't  ask  the  people  you  are  dealing  with 
to  commit  suicide.  To  provide  a  graceful 
way  out  of  difficult  situations  should  be  the 
aim. 

Don't  claim  credit  for  any  success  you 
may  get.  People  in  trouble  need  credit  much 
more  than  you  do. 

Don't  lose  your  temper,  except  on  purpose 
or  on  matters  of  principle. 
Don't  slam  doors  or  let  others  slam  them. 
Don't   paint   people   into   a   corner.   This 
makes  them  dangerous,  paranoid  and  obsti- 
nate. 

This  cautionary  advice  from  one  of 
the  most  experienced  peacemakers  in 


the  world  today  should  be  remem- 
bered as  we  consult  among  ourselves 
as  to  what  we  should  do  in  response  to 
the  great  tragedy  of  Lebanon. 

Madam  President.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton  1.  'V\'ithout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  WANTON  TERRORIST 
ATTACK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  all  Americans  the  feeling  of 
grief  and  outrage  over  the  wanton  ter- 
rorist attack  that  murdered  so  many 
of  our  marines  yesterday  morning  in 
Lebanon.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  families  acro.ss  the  country 
that  are  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  be- 
reaved. 

Our  most  urgent  duty  now  is  to 
guarantee  that  our  marines  are  ade- 
quately protected  against  any  future 
such  terrorist  attack.  The  success  of 
yesterday's  bombing  was  the  result  of 
an  unbelievable  breakdown  in  security 
that  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  occur. 

I  reject  the  administration's  prepos- 
terous rationale  that  we  did  all  we 
could  to  protect  our  forces.  No  Ameri- 
can marines  should  be  asked  to  serve 
anywhere,  for  any  purpose,  without 
every  conceivable  step  being  taken  to 
assure  their  safety.  Other  nations  do 
far  more  to  protect  their  forces  from 
terrorist  attack  in  circumstances  of  ob- 
vious danger.  For  the  United  States  to 
do  less  is  negligence,  pure  and  simple. 
Our  marines  in  Lebanon  have  the  full 
support  of  our  people— but  they  de- 
served more  from  our  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  President  owes  the 
American  people  a  clear,  immediate, 
and  credible  explanation  of  why  our 
troops  are  in  Lebanon.  Our  first  priori- 
ty in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  to  revoke 
the  18-month  blank  check  which  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  3  weeks  ago. 
What  we  need  most  of  all  now  is  a 
plan  that  offers  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 
guarantees  the  earliest  possible  with- 
drawal of  our  troops.  We  must  not 
accept  an  endless  American  involve- 
ment that  maintains  our  marines  as 
nothing  more  than  sitting  ducks  in  the 
Lebanese  civil  war. 
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THI-:   HOMFUNC;   IN    I.KHANUN 

Mr  MF;I,C"HKH  I'hf  bombing  of  the 
Marine  ht/adciuartt-rs  m  Lttjanon  dem- 
onsiratt's  the  shaks.  unccriain  condi- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  and  ihal  the  civil 
war  continues  amonK  the  various  reli- 
gious secUs.  The  two  persons  driving 
the  explosive-laden  pickup  truck  into 
the  lobby  of  the  Marine  headquarters 
building  may  have  been  what  the 
President  or  others  have  called  terror- 
ist but  It  was  a  suicide  mission  in  this 
civil  war  just  as  the  kamikaze  pilots  of 
Japan  in  World  War  II  or  other  parti- 
san sacrificants  have  done  in  other 
wars. 

While  the  public  searches  for  an  ex- 
planation for  the  staggering  losses  suf- 
fered by  our  Marine  Beirut  contin- 
gent, it  does  not  serve  any  good  pur 
pose  for  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  or 
Congress  to  imply  that  such  tragic  loss 
of  life  is  not  inherent  in  this  particular 
war.  No  matter  that  we  call  our  Forces 
peacekeeping:  those  U.S.  Marines  are 
located  as  sitting  ducks  among  warring 
factions  in  an  area  that  is  hard  to 
defend  and  that,  from  the  military 
standpoint,  is  a  post  ion  that  cannot 
sustain  a  defense  without  large  losses 
and.  on  top  of  that,  our  Forces  were 
not  prepared  to  stop  two  people  in  one 
pickup. 

There  are  statements  stemming 
from  the  White  House  that  since  the 
U.S.  Marines  are  there  on  a  peackeep- 
ing  mission,  their  lack  of  defense  was 
understandable  and  that  the  attack  by 
the  two  people  in  the  pickup  was  "a 
terrorist  action  impossible  to  defend 
against."  That  is  not  true  and  only 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  attempt 
ing  to  explain  what  the  U.S.  Marines 
are  doing  or  are  attempting  to  do  in 
Lebanon. 

The  President  is  wrong  in  .saying 
that  Beirut  and  Lebanon  are  "vital 
and  strategic"  for  us.  Lebanon  is  vital 
and  strategic  for  the  people  who  live 
there  and  for  Israel  and  for  Syria.  It  is 
naturally  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  that  there  be  a  stable  Lebanese 
Government  and  that  Syria  forego  oc- 
cupying or  expanding  its  borders  into 
Lebanon.  And  that  is  advantageous  for 
our  alliance  with  Israel. 

But  it  is  false  to  imply  or  state  that 
Lebanon  is  militarily  strategic  to  U.S. 
security.  It  is  not.  Any  statement  from 
the  President  or  from  Members  of 
Congress  that  Beirut  or  Lebanon  are 
vital  strategic  points  for  the  United 
States  is  not  a  sound  military  judg- 
ment and  is  not  advocated  by  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  President's 
policy  in  Lebanon  is  dictated  by  diplo- 
matic and  political  judgment.  Con- 
gress, by  majority  vote  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  just 
passed,  endorsed  that  policy.  The 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Senate  both  worked  diligently  for  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  so  that  a  bi- 
partisan congressional  position  would 


emphatically  back  up  the  President's 
Lebanon  policy. 

I  reject  it  and.  thank  God.  the  Amer- 
ican people  reject  it.  In  a  September 
22  newsletter  on  Lebanon  mailed  to 
240.000  Montanans.  I  asked  if  they 
cared  to  provide  me  with  their  views. 
Over  6.000  responded  and.  by  an  8-to-l 
margin,  rejected  having  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  policy  should  be  changed  to  ar- 
range for  a  replacement  of  our  Armed 
forces  in  Lebanon  by  a  contingent 
from  a  country  that  is  not  as  alined  as 
we  are  with  Irasel.  or  by  a  U.N.  contin- 
gent. We  should  continue  our  support 
of  negotiations  among  the  various  reli- 
gious and  political  sects  to  reach  sta- 
bility in  Lebanon  with  a  government 
capable  of  maintaining  peace,  and  to 
work  with  the  Saudi  Arabians  and 
others  to  work  out  conditions  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  a  lasting  peace. 

The  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  endorsing  the  Presidents 
policy  is  a  mistake  that  can  be  correct- 
ed by  rapid  modification  of  our  policy 
on  Lebanon  if  the  President  and  Con- 
gress will  heed  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

No  amount  of  pseudomilitary  judg- 
ments by  the  White  House  or  Con- 
gress that  are  really  dictated  by  diplo- 
matic and  political  considerations 
rather  than  military  judgments  will 
change  the  facts  of  life  in  Lebanon. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 


TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  slaughter  of  U.S.  marines  and 
French  soldiers  yesterday  morning 
was  one  of  most  dastardly  and  despica- 
ble acts  I  can  imagine.  I  want  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  men  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  these 
atrocities. 

To  have  attacked  these  men— men 
who  were  in  Beirut  to  establish  peace, 
not  to  fight— while  they  were  asleep 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  lowest,  most 
cowardly  acts  in  history.  Words  cannot 
adequately  express  the  anger  and  out 
rage  I  know  we  in  the  Congress  share 
with  all  Americans  and  all  decent 
people  everywhere. 

As  we  reflect  on  this  tragedy,  it  is 
important  that  we  reexamine  the 
whole  question  of  why  we  have  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  and  what  our  nation- 
al interests  are. 

This  should  appropriately  begin 
with  a  look  at  our  interests  in  the 
region  of  the  Middle  East.  This  is  a 
region  of  the  world  that  has  long  been 
seen  to  be  of  strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  important  be- 
cause we  have  close  political  and  mili- 
tary ties  to  Israel.  It  is  important  be- 
cause of  our  reliance  on  oil.  It  is  im- 


portant    because     we     cannot     allow 
Soviet  influence  in  the  region  to  grow. 

Our  policy  objectives  in  Lebanon  are 
tied  to  our  overall  objectives  in  the 
region.  Our  first  objective  is  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon— Syrian,  PLO  and  Israe- 
li. Our  second  objective  is  to  restore 
Lebanese  sovereignty  under  a  strong 
central  authority  dedicated  to  national 
unity  and  able  to  exercise  effective 
control  throughout  Lebanon.  Our 
third  objective  is  to  insure  the  security 
of  Israels  northern  border. 

The  question  that  faces  us  today,  in 
the  wake  of  yesterday's  atrocities  in 
Beirut,  is  how  best  to  pursue  these  ob- 
jecti\es. 

Obviously  no  one  is  nor  should  be 
calling  for  an  immediate  withdrawal. 
Such  an  emotional  reaction  would  be  a 
reward  for  murderers  and  terrorists. 
In  addition,  a  precipitous  withdrawal 
would  leave  a  vacuum  that  the  Soviets 
and  Syrians  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
fill.  However.  Sunday's  tragic  incident 
should  be  used  to  reassess  our  policies 
in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  options  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  either  to  escalate  our  involve- 
ment, to  maintain  the  status  quo.  or  to 
begin  preparation  for  an  organized, 
phased  withdrawal.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  too  few  marines  in  Leba- 
non to  fight  and  too  many  marines  to 
die.  If  the  President  determines  we  are 
going  to  root  out  the  cause  of  terror- 
ism that  has  plagued  Lebanon  for 
years,  then  it  will  take  a  massive  com- 
mitment from  not  only  the  United 
States  but  al.so  the  French.  Italians, 
and  British,  as  well  as  an  enhanced 
role  by  Israel.  But  to  make  such  a 
large-scale  commitment  would  cost 
many  American  lives,  insure  a  pro- 
longed involvement,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility polarize  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

Gen.  Edward  Myer.  a  former 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Army  that  the  United  States  should 
never  undertake  a  war  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  public.  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  a  clear  consensus  of 
the  American  people  in  favor  of  sub- 
stantial U.S.  involvement  before  there 
is  any  large-scale  commitment  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  A  military  e.scalation 
designed  to  establish  stability  in  Leba- 
non, remove  foreign  forces,  root  out 
terrorism,  stop  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  diminish  the  sniper  attacks  would 
in  all  probability  not  be  supported  by 
the  American  people— nor  should  it. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  escalate— and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  escalate- 
then  what  should  out  policy  be?  The 
status  quo  is  simply  unacceptable.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer  have 
marines  there  as  sitting-duck  targets. 
That  is  not  only  ineffective,  but  it  is 
an  uncon.scionable  use  of  the  men  of 
our  Marine  Corps. 


If  we  are  not  goinK  to  escalate  and  if 
the  status  quo  is  unacceptable,  then  I 
suggest  that  we  look  very  seriously  ai 
the  option  of  pursuing  an  organized, 
phased  withdrawal-coordinated,  of 
course,  with  our  multinational  force 
allies.  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to 
di.scuss  three  ideas  which  I  think  are 
consistent  with  achieving  our  objec- 
tives—if they  are  achievable— with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  placing  our  marines 
in  a  more  secure  position.  Our  men  arc 
vulnerable,  and  that  vulnerability 
needs  to  be  reduced,  if  not  even  elimi- 
nated 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  minimize  the 
risk  to  our  men  while  still  maintaining 
a  peacekeeping  presence.  I  would 
strongly  support  a  plan  that  would 
have  the  bulk  of  the  marines  reposi- 
tioned onboard  the  ships  patrolling  off 
Beirut  Then  only  those  forces  that 
are  actually  on  patrol  or  providing  se- 
curity in  our  areas  of  responsibility 
around  the  Beirut  Airport  would  be  on 
the  ground.  This  should  be  combined 
with  a  beefmg-up  of  our  fortifications 
around  the  Beirut  Airport  to  minimize 
the  continuing  risk  from  sniper  fire. 
Such  a  plan  would  greatly  reduce  the 
risk  of  casualties  while  in  no  way  de- 
grading the  mi.ssion  of  a  peacekeeping 
presence  -  deemed  so  essential  to  pro- 
\iding  a  backbone  to  the  Lebanese 
CJovernment  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forres. 

The  second  idea  is  that  we  use  all 
diplomatic  means  available  to  stop  the 
dilly-dallying  and  get  the  conference 
of  Lebanese  national  reconciliation  un- 
derway. The  existing  cease-fire  in  Leb- 
anon was  agreed  to  on  September  26. 
yet  getting  the  conference  on  national 
"reconciliation  underway  has  bogged 
down  on  petty  arguments  about  where 
to  meet  and  availability  of  hotel 
rooms.  We  cannot  allow  this  proce.ss  to 
be  delayed  and  ought  to  exert  all  our 
energy  to  push  forward  the  fruits  of 
our  diplomatic  efforts.  After  all.  the 
success  of  such  a  conference  is  the  key 
to  achievement  of  all  our  objectives  iii 
Lebanon. 

The  third  idea  is  to  undertake  all 
diplomatic  means  available  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  agree  on  constitut- 
ing a  large  peacekeeping  force  that 
can  replace  the  multinational  force. 
This  would  have  the  dual  advantage  of 
finding  a  way  for  the  U.S.  Marines  to 
leave  Lebanon  without  being  seen  as 
abandoning  Lebanon,  and  of  getting 
into  Lebanon  a  peacekeeping  force 
that  will  be  seen  by  the  Lebanese  fac- 
tions as  more  objective. 

The  decisions  the  President  must 
make  will  not  be  easy.  We  want  to 
assist  him  in  developing  a  rea-soned. 
rational  plan  for  Lebanon  that  will 
have  the  support  of  the  .American 
people,  keep  our  honor  and  credibility 
as  a  strong  nation  and  see  the  en- 
hancement of  freedom  around  the 
world. 


REMARKS    BY    JOHN    O.    MARSH, 
JR..        SECRETARY        OF        THE 
ARMY.    DURING    THE    ASSOCIA- 
TION      OF       THE       U.S        ARMY 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
Mr-  THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the   Senate,   an   excellent   speech   pre- 
sented  by   Hon.   John    O.    Marsh.   Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Annual  Conference. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Army  cogently  analyzes  the  various 
forms  of  threat  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. Presently,  there  are  8  wars  being 
waged  between  nations,  and  more  than 
30  countries  are  experiencing  insur- 
gencies. Many  of  our  allies  are  in 
danger,  as  are  areas  from  which  we 
import  critical  raw  materials. 

Secretary  Marsh  goes  on  to  describe 
the  trends  present  in  developing  a 
total  Army  capable  of  meeting  future 
challenges.  There  will  be  further  inte- 
gration of  the  Guard  and  Re.serve  into 
force  planning  and  modernization  to 
enhance  their  readiness. 

To  combat  growing  insurgency  prob- 
lems around  the  globe,  the  Army  will 
strengthen  its  Special  Forces,  Ranger, 
psychological  operations,  and  ci\il  af- 
fairs units. 

For  more  mobility  m  deployment, 
the  Army  will  create  new  light  divi- 
sions from  within  existing  force  struc- 
ture to  handle  missions  requiring 
rapid  movement  through  airlift. 

To  enhance  warfighting  capabilities, 
both  technical  and  human  intelligence 
needs  will  be  addressed  in  detail. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  of  today  is 
excellent,  but  the  Army  of  tomorrow, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.  will 
be  even  better.  The  Nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  as  an  advocate  of  im- 
provement of  our  land  forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Marsh's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Rt.M.iRK-s  Ev  Hon,  John  O  Marsh.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
Let  me  speak  today  of  the  Army  of  the 
pre-sent  and  the  future. 

It  is  a  force  shaped  by  history.  In  large 
measure  its  complexion  and  composition 
arise  from  the  commitments  of  the  past. 

It  is  shaped  by  United  Slates  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  It  is  also  shaped  by  budget- 
ary constraints. 

Wherever  you  visit  in  the  United  Stales 
Army,  you  see  progre.ss  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Presidents  commitment  to  strength- 
ening our  forces— a  commitment  first  evi- 
denced by  the  essential  .supplemental  appro- 
priation in  1981.  It  IS  vital  to  world  peace 
that  the  President's  repeated  calls  for  ade- 
quate funding  of  American  defense  be 
heeded  and  acted  upon. 

Today's  events  become  tomorrows  histo- 
ry. Their  impact  creates  shock  waves  for  the 
future.  These  same  waves  ripple  across  the 
spectrum  of  society.  And  they  spread  across 


international  boundaries.  Their  repercus- 
.<;ions  can  be  global  in  nature.  In  terms  of 
our  force  structure,  they  generate  difficult 
requirements  and  cause  hard  choices. 

Almost  ten  years  ago  to  the  day.  the  world 
economy  was  traumatized  b.v  one  of  the 
most  wrenching  experiences  since  the 
world-wide  Depression  of  the  30's.  I  refer  to 
the  oil  embargo  of  October  21.  1973.  Its 
impact  was  felt  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe.  The  economies  of  nations  great  and 
small,  industrial  and  non-industrial,  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped,  were  caught  between 
the  an\il  of  demand  and  the  hammer  of 
soaring  energy  prices  Disparities  between 
the  prices  of  basic  commodities  as  related  to 
energy  costs  became  severe.  Spiralling  oil 
prices  created  a  destabilizing  influence  in 
many  areas,  including  Central  America.  In 
.some  instances  we  found  that  instability 
became  the  midwife  of  insurgency, 

A  recent  issue  of  US  News  and  World 
Report  recounts  that  there  are  currently  8 
wars  between  nations  and  more  than  30  in- 
surgencies being  waged  on  our  planet.  In 
other  words,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  na- 
tions around  the  world  are  involved  in  some 
form  of  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  countries 
which  are  considered  to  be  potentially  un- 
stable politically.  Some  of  these  could  lapse 
into  some  form  of  insurgency. 

This  type  of  violence,  or  potential  vio- 
lence, drives  United  States  foreign  and  De- 
fense policy.  It  affects  Army  Missions  and 
force  structure. 

At  the  present  and  for  the  near  future. 
the  Army  will  be  constant  in  size.  But  it  is 
likely  to  be  changed  in  structure  and  mis- 
sion. 

In  looking  at  the  Army  today  and  tomor- 
row, there  are  verities,  or  ■Givens."  These 
verities,  or  Givens'  create  trends  that  are 
clearly  discernible.  The  verities  must  be  un- 
derstood and  accommodated.  Trends  which 
they  produce  must  be  appreciated  and  accel- 
erated. 

It  is  a  time  for  new  and  imaginative  think- 
ing-for  a  willingness  to  experiment  and  to 
test.  Where  there  are  new  ways  to  do  things 
better,  we  should  do  them. 
It  is  a  time  to  turn  from  old  shibboleths. 
A  time  to  cut  the  lilliputian  strings  of  bu- 
reaucracy that  can  bind  a  modern  gulliver. 

A  time  to  abandon  any  parochialism  that 
is  so  wedded  to  the  nostalgia  of  the  past  it 
ignores  the  realism  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  time  to  find  the  best  way  to  gain 
maximum  readiness  and  sustain  it. 

It  is  a  time  to  build  the  most  capable  force 
possible  for  swift  and  effective  response. 

In  this  way  we  shall  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's mission  to  deter  war  and  to  preserve 
peace  through  strength. 

The  nature  of  conflicts  in  the  world 
today— the  corresponding  need  to  move 
forces  rapidly,  make  it  necessary  we  develop 
in  a  significant  way  light  forces  in  the 
United  States  Army.  General  Wickham  has 
referred  to  a  light  forces  concept  and  our 
need  for  such  a  capability.  He  will  discuss 
with  you  his  thoughts  about  a  light  divi- 
sion—a division  smaller  in  size— with  signifi- 
cantly reduced  requirements  for  lift  assets. 
yet  quickly  deployable. 

At  this  point,  let  there  be  a  clear  under- 
standing, the  Army  force  structure  must  be 
a  blend  of  capabilities  so  we  are  able  to  be 
responsive  to  any  level  of  conflict  in  which 
we  may  be  challenged  so  that  through 
strength,  we  can  achieve  deterrence,  or  if 
deterrence  fails,  fight  and  win.  Clearly  there 
is  now.  and  there  shall  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future,    a   vital    need    for   adequate    heavy 
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forcfs  in  crrtain  arca-s  of  the  worUl  iri  .c 
that  rt-yuirf  armored  and  merhani/.r,! 
strength  RKFORCJEF  exercises  In  turope 
ha\e  demon.stral.'d  the  capability  of  the  Ml 
tank.  \*hose  speed  and  performance  are  re- 
shaping armored  tartK'.s 

Another  \enty  of  Krra'  importance  to  the 
Army  is  the  role  .;  tt..  Reserve  Compo- 
nents In  foree  str  ir'  ;;•  and  missions,  this 
IS  probahh  !hr  muNi  profound  change  In 
the  Arm\  thai  ha.-^  oceurred  over  the  last 
ten  >i'ars  l!  i-,  tiav uiK  a  far-reaching  impact 
upon  thf  Arms  ieheme  of  things  This  trend 
will  rontinue  For  the  Regulars,  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve,  it  imposes  an  enormous  re- 
quirement fnr  n;  1' ual  a.t  irr-modation.  for 
mutual  (l.-P'i^l-n.  .  :-■::. '.a  help  and  fof 
mutual  uiuii  rstandiii((  HoAt  ver.  bringing 
the  Reserve  components  to  desired  levels  of 
readitu's.',  'hniokjh  a  joint  partnership  Is  a 
mls-sp  .'i  iiui  I  tiallenge  for  all  involved. 
The  a.M.sA.  .-^  ;,  .  : ihghtened  leadership— civil- 
ian and  nulitarv— Active.  Guard  and  Re- 
s.rve  Mu<  h  ha-s  been  acccomplished.  More 
rf'niams  to  be  done. 

The  naturt-  of  conflicts  today  dictates  a 
priority  requirement  for  Special  Operations 
Forces.  This  is  a  given.  You  can  see  a  trend 
in  the  Army  to  increase,  develop  and 
strengthen  such  forces  which  follows  de- 
fense guidance.  They  are  represented  in  the 
Special  Forces,  in  psychological  warfare  and 
civil  affairs  units,  and  in  the  Rangers.  You 
can  expect  future  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  this  effort,  so  it  Is  not  just  a  con 
cept  but  a  reality. 

Military  training,  as  well  as  combat,  re- 
quires soldiers  who  are  physically  fit.  The 
Army  is  out  front  nationally  on  physical  fit 
ness.  We  have  the  largest  physical  fitness 
program  in  the  United  States.  It  is  becom- 
ing a  way  of  life  in  the  Army.  It  Is  here  to 
stay  What  is  more,  this  trend  will  increase. 
There  will  be  an  emphasis  on  a  total  health 
program  that  goes  beyond  just  meeting 
stamina  requirements. 

The  shrinking  of  the  planet  through  tech- 
nology—and the  collapse  of  time  and 
space— places  a  great  premium  on  intelli- 
gence and  the  need  for  an  effective  intelli- 
gence gathering  capability.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  developing  and  exploiting  our  intelli- 
gence resources  in  the  Army  today  The  up- 
grading of  our  intelligence  capabilities,  both 
human  and  technical,  has  resulted  in  quan- 
tum improvements  in  this  important  area  in 
recent  years. 

This  upgrading  has  also  made  the  intelli- 
gence field  a  more  attractive  career.  Im- 
provements in  our  intelligence  operations 
will  continue,  and  will  be  supported  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Department. 

Because  of  the  danger  and  demands  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  greater  mobility  on  the  ground— 
and  better  deployability  to  get  there.  As  an 
aside,  I  would  like  to  make  you  aware  of  a 
fact  that  demonstrates  a  growing  proficien 
cy  in  our  Army's  deployment  capability  with 
regard  to  NATO  When  Army  units  were  de- 
ployed to  Europe  this  fall  for  the  annual 
REFORGER  Exercise,  of  the  more  than 
five  thousand  (5.000)  vehicles  of  all  types  to 
be  issued  from  POMCUS  sets  only  five 
could  not  be  drawn.  I  think  that  exemplifies 
"the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  we  see  m  the 
army  today.  " 

Mobility  and  deployability  drive  the  re- 
quirement for  light  forces.  The.se  forces 
must  be  communications  and  fire  power  in- 
tensive. They  must  be  flexible.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  American  high  technolo- 
gy to  assist  in  achieving  these.  Tactics, 
training,  good  soldiers,  and  leadership  are  a 
key  part  of  the  equation. 


The  cost  of  operating  and  firing  modern 
weapons  places  limitations  on  realistic  train- 
ing It  Impairs  the  readiness  of  our  force. 
Realism  suffers— boredom  sets  in.  There- 
fore, we  must  develop  better  simulation 
techniques,  particularly  for  the  soldier  in 
the  field  who  must  be  trained  and  whose  in- 
terest must  be  maintained.  There  is  a  trend 
in  the  Army  toward  increased  utilization  of 
effective  simulation  devices.  I  urge  Ameri- 
can industry  to  respond  to  this  need. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  to  operate  in 
difficult  environments,  adverse  terrain,  and 
severe  climatic  conditions.  We  must  sharpen 
the  ability  of  our  soldiers  to  operate  at 
night— either  individually,  or  in  small  units. 
The  Army  will  continue  to  emphasize  these 
important  dimensions  of  combat  operations. 

Force  structure  and  its  employment  re- 
quire new  ideas,  new  tactics  and  new  doc- 
trine. You  will  see  this  forthcoming  as  the 
concepts  of  Air-Land  Battle.  Deep  Interdic- 
tion and  the  attack  of  Follow-on  Forces  are 
further  developed,  together  with  the  weap- 
ons systems  necessary  to  exploit  this  doc- 
trine. 

Now  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  will  not  be  done  overnight.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  They  will  require  time 
and  hard  work.  There  will  be  setbacks  and 
frustrations.  There  will  be  criticisms  and 
challenges.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  nothing 
that  is  worthwhile  ever  is.  But  we  are  going 
to  do  it— because  we  must. 

We  must  leverage  our  force  By  that  I 
mean  building  a  Total  Army  which,  when 
viewed  by  friend  or  foe.  i.s  perceived  to  be  an 
Army  far  stronger,  far  more  powerful,  far 
more  capable,  and  far  more  formidable  than 
its  actual  numbers.  We  can  build  a  force 
credible  to  such  perceptions. 

And  we  are  building  that  kind  of  Army. 
That  trend,  my  friends,  is  going  to  continue. 
It  is  going  to  be  built  by  the  worlds  best  sol- 
diers—American soldiers— soldiers  who  have 
the  necessary  equipment,  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  our  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  the  superior  tactics  that 
spell  victory. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  con- 
tinue the  pace  of  modernization.  We  must 
exploit  the  lead  the  United  States  has  in 
technology.  But  we  are  moving,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  moving.  The  good  are  going  to 
get  better,  and  the  better  are  going  to  be 
the  best.  Because  this  Army  is  out  to  put 
the  stamp  of  Excellence  on  every  soldier,  in 
every  squad,  in  every  brigade,  in  every  divi- 
sion—and  in  fact,  on  every  unit  where  a 
United  States  Army  guidon  is  now  implant- 
ed in  any  of  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Washington.  Presi 
dent  Reagan  made  the  following  remarks; 

"We  must  never  be  inhibited  by  those  who 
say  telling  the  truth  about  the  Soviet 
empire  is  an  act  of  belligerence  on  our  part. 
To  the  contrary,  we  must  continue  to 
remind  the  world  thai  self-delusion  in  the 
face  of  unpleasant  facts  is  folly,  that  what- 
ever the  imperfections  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions, the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
world  Is  essentially  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism,  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  .  .  .  U>t  us  never 
underestimate  the  power  of  truth." 

In  my  remarks  before  this  forum  last 
year.  I  discussed  the  threat  to  the  Free 
World  posed  by  Soviet  aggression.  Sub.se- 
quently,  a  Soviet  reporter  wrote  that  I  had 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  had  aspirations 
for  control  over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
valuable  minerals  In  Central  and  South 
America.  The  headline  of  their  column  in 
the  Red  Star  on  the  26th  of  October  1982 


was     Mr.  Marsh  Lies."  The  article  goes  on 
to  say: 

■What  could  have  compelled  him  to  put 
forth  such  an  unpardonable  lie?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  the  audi- 
torium before  which  the)  appeared.  The  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army,  a  mili- 
taristic organization,  is  a  major  link  con- 
necting the  military-bureaucratic  bosses 
with  Army  producers." 

Since  the  Red  Star  has  raised  the  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  lies,  perhaps  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  ask  you— which  nation  within 
the  council  of  nations  is  the  liar  in  the 
world  today? 

Who  gobbled  up  East  Europe  after  World 
War  II? 

Who  tried  to  blockade  Berlin  in  1947? 

Who  crushed  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
in  1956:' 

Who  built  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961? 

Who  crushed  the  Czech  Revolution  in 
1968' 

Who  invaded  Afghanistan  in  1979? 

Who  has  crushed  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment in  Poland? 

Who  supplies  the  Army  and  sinews  of  war 
to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  for  insurrection  in 
Central  America'' 

Who.  violating  every  principle  of  human 
decency  and  international  order,  shot  down 
the  Korean  civilian  airliner  Flight  007? 

If  the  Red  Star  is  really  interested  in  the 
truth,  why  don  t  they  publish  the  answers 
to  these  questions  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  is  this  kind  of  international  aggression 
and  total  disregard  of  human  rights  that 
caused  America  to  rebuild  its  armed  forces 
after  World  War  II.  and  to  sacrifice  both 
blood  and  treasure  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  fast  changing  and  violent  world 
that  imperils  the  security  of  our  great  coun- 
try. Consequently,  all  of  us  have  a  duty  to 
be  informed  about  the  nature  of  that  peril, 
as  well  as  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  insure  that  those 
charged  with  the  security  of  the  nation 
have  available  to  I  hem  the  facts  necessary 
to  discharge  their  duties. 

There  is  no  more  powerful  force  in  a  de- 
mocracy than  the  force  of  an  informed 
public  opinion. 

Next  June  we  mark  the  40lh  Anniversary 
of  Normandy,  a  day  when  American  para- 
troopers spilled  from  C-47's  into  the  pre- 
dawn skies  over  France.  Glider  bound  troops 
swept  into  meadows,  and  often  careened 
into  hedgerows:  from  landing  craft  into  the 
English  Channel  stepped  the  American  sol- 
dier. Under  grazing  fire,  he  clawed  his  way 
over  the  long  beaches  of  Normandy,  and 
made  places  like  Omaha  Beach  not  just  a 
beachhead  but  a  part  of  our  military  herit- 
age. 

Today  the  Channel  waves  that  wash 
gently  ashore  at  this  place  of  battle  are  an 
endless  testimony  to  the  valor  of  that  day. 

As  Shakespeare  would  write  of  a  victori- 
ous English  Army  at  Agincourt:  "This  story 
shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son.  .  ."  The 
valor  of  that  day  at  Normandy  lives  today  in 
the  American  Army 

It  was  President  Lincoln  who  WTOte  at  an- 
other time  in  our  Nation  s  peril: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inad- 
equate for  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new.  so 
we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves— and  then  we  shall 
save  our  Nation." 

Let's  always  remember  that  this  great 
Army  does  not  exist  as  an  instrument  unto 
itself.  Rather  it  is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
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pres-s  to  defend  and  preserve  American  free- 
dom  wherever   it    is   threatened    This   your 
Army  ha.s  done.  This  your  Army  will  do' 
In  this  great  mission  we  need  your  help. 
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TIME  OF  TERROR  IN  LEBANON 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  Pre.sidem, 
mir  Nation  today  mourn.s  for  those 
marines  who  died  earl.v  yesterday 
while  at  re.st  Irom  their  peacekeeping 
dvitie.s  m  Lebanon  At  a  time  of  halting 
pr()gres.s  toward  peare  among  the 
manv  fartion.s  m  Lebanon,  these  brave 
men  died  at  the  hand.s  of  terrorists 
intent  on  thwarting  that  peace  at  all 
co.sts. 

Our  dfcpe.st  sympathie.s  flow  to  the 
familie.s  of  these  men,  many  of  whom 
even  today  may  be  waiting  for  news  a.-^ 
to  whether  a  son.  a  husband,  a  father 
is  among  the  victims.  Our  own  emo- 
tions will  grow  as  we  learn  who  among 
the  victims  came  from  the  cities  and 
communities  and  towns  each  of  us  rep- 
resent. The  resolution  before  us  now 
expresses  the  sense  of  sadne.ss  that 
pervades  the  Senate  after  this  traged,\ 
But  we  must  do  more. 

A  month  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concern  and  serious  doubt  were 
raised  about  the  role  of  our  Marines  m 
Lebanon  and  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region.  With 
others.  I  called  on  the  President  for  a 
clear  and  direct  statement  spelling  out 
the  mission  for  our  marine  contingent 
in  Lebanon.  Such  a  statement  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  our  goals  and  convey 
them  to  the  American  people. 

We    had   votes   in   this   Chamber   on 
this  question  at  that  time.  But   I  am 
not  sure  that  we  ever  reached  a  fon 
sensus  on  the  proper  Anicncan  role  in 
Lebanon. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  has 
had  numerous  roles  and  purposes  in 
the  Middle  East  for  35  years.  Our  at- 
tempts to  contribute  to  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  region  have  involved  as 
sistance  and  attention  to  virtually 
every  state  in  the  area.  Yet,  never 
before  have  we  been  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  dozens  and  dozens  of  our 
young  men.  If  this  is  to  be  required 
now,  surely  it  must  be  for  an  essential 
purpose  that  commands  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
Representatives  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  I  do 
not  .support  any  precipitous  decision 
either  to  withdraw  our  marines  or  to 
greatly  increase  their  numbers.  This  is 
a  time  for  a  cold,  hard  assessment  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  troop  deployment 
in  Lebanon.  While  this  assessment  is 
going  forward,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
do  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
security  and  defense  of  our  marines. 

Congressional  consultations  with  the 
administration  have  begun.  The  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  address  the 
questions  looming  in  the  public  mind 
through  the  press  this  afternoon.  But 
the  President  still  needs  to  define  the 
marines'  mission  more  effectively  and 


clearly  for  the  Congress,  the  American 
people  and  the  international  commu- 
nity, 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
cannot  through  force  of  arms  or  inten- 
sity of  will  impose  either  unity  on  Leb- 
anon or  peace  on  the  Middle  East.  At 
best  we  can  facilitate  the  process. 

Perhaps  a  reconstituted  multination- 
al force  drawing  from  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  might  serve  the 
peacekeeping  function  around  Beirut 
without  attracting  the  terrorists  fo- 
cused on  United  States  and  French 
forces.  Perhaps  a  redoubled  diplomatic 
commitment  m  the  wake  of  this  trage- 
dy would  be  a  more  fruitful  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  effort  to  bring  all 
the  factions  in  Lebanon  together. 

No  nation  can  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice its  young  men  on  an  indefinite 
basis  where  there  is  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  success  in  meeting  its  objec- 
ti\es. 


While  we  must  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  safeguard  the  marines  who 
remain,  our  first  concern  must  be  the 
security  of  the  marines  and  other 
members  of  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon  Our  precipitous  abandon- 
ment of  Lebanon  now  will  not  bring 
back  those  courageous  young  marines 
who  have  lost  their  lives  m  this  peace- 
keeping effort,  nor  will  it  honor  their 
sacrifice.  Rather,  it  will  achieve  pre- 
cisely the  result  sought  by  the  terror- 
ists, and  invite  still  more  ruthless  ef- 
forts against  other  Americans  in  the 
future. 

When  it  is  possible  to  clearly  affix 
responsibility  for  this  heinous  crime, 
we  should  conduct  swift  and  certain 
retaliation  in  a  measure  that  will  dis- 
courage any  future  repetition  of  this 
ruthless  terrorism. 


I  IMITATION  OF  ?T'NDS  FOR 
TRANSFER  OF  METEOROLOGI- 
CAL SATELLITES  TO  PRIVATE 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President,  on 
Friday.  October  2\.  1983.  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Pressler  amendment 
No.  2404.  limiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  transfer  of  meteorological  satel- 
lites to  private  ownership,  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  .junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Rollings) 
was  inadvertently  oinitted  from  the 
Record.  I  ask  that  the  following  state- 
ment of  Senator  Hollings  appear  in 
the  permanent  Record  following  the 
statement  of  Senator  Gorton  on  page 
S  14428, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


TRAGEDY  IN  BEIRUT 
Mr  WILSON  Mr,  President,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  the  gallant  young  marines  and 
French  paratroopers  who  died  in  those 
terrible  blasts. 

The  savagery  of  this  attack  and  its 
dimensions  are  the  more  shocking 
when  it  is  remembered  that  its  victims 
were  members  of  a  peacekeeping  force. 
Those  who  died  in  these  terrible  blasts 
were  there  to  protect  innocent  civil- 
ians and  to  provide  security  for  an  or- 
derly transition  to  an  independent  and 
stable  Lebanon  free  from  all  foreign 

forces. 

The  only  clear  inference  from  an 
olherwi.se  senseless  act  of  brutality  is 
that  the  perpetrators  of  this  mass 
murder  are  ruthlessly  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  peace  that  the  marines  in  Leb- 
anon are  there  to  keep.  The  purpose 
of  this  savage  bombing  is  to  push  out 
those  who  would  keep  peace  not  just 
in  Lebanon  but  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  entire  troubled  region  of  the 
world. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  12:31  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H  R.  3929.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  1:14  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills; 

H  R  730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham: 

H  R  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
B  Drymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C. 
Kean.' James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; ,    ,  „       >. 

H.R.  745  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Ruks;  and 

H  R  3363.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  t-nrollrd  bills  were  .lUbsfqiicntly 
signed  by  the  Prcsuit'iit  prn  t  .■niporf- 
(Mr.  Thurmond  1 


FXE(n"riVt:   AND  OTHER 
C'OMMrNICATIONS 

The  followiriK  romnuiiiicatiotis  Ufrt- 
laid  before  the  Senate.  toKether  wilh 
accompanymK  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  v*.hich  were  rrfrrred  :is  in- 
dicated 

tie  1878  A  cummiiiucation  from  the 
ArlinK  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Leg- 
islative and  InterKOvernmental  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance  with  the 
Piuianm  Canal  Treaty  of  1977.  and  related 
a>:rr.  111.  !,f,,    to   the   Committee  on   Armed 

Services 

EC  1879    ,-\    'ire.inunication  from  the  Sec- 

rc'ar-,  nj  (  'MMt:!!  r  ■[■  •  r'ir;;.mitting  a  draft  of 
pr'iiMr.rd  .,  kH  .:,i!  nir:  '.:  t :  .lilt  subpena,  au- 
tdori'.  '.1  '  h.  S<<  r(;ar>  of  Commerce  for 
aiimir.i  t  r,i'  .  r  hearings  by  NOAA:  to  the 
C'(iniiiu;ti-.  (Ill  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tran.sporia!  mn 

K'  iHKo  -X  (  ummunicalion  from  the 
A  'ii;i:  .-s.r'ir.  if  the  Interior  transmit- 
•i-ik:  ;.  ir  am!  o  law.  a  report  on  consump- 
!i\.  ;  .  ,  and  losses  in  the  Colorado  River 
.s,  '.11  i  lrln^!  1976  80;  to  the  Committee  on 
}■  .-rrt: .    iiui  Natural  Resources. 

K(  iHKl  .\  ((imniunication  from  the  Sec- 
retar.  !  h  >,•  r.  ,  '  r  i:, -mitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  !  11  :  111  t.[Miti  on  automotive  pro- 
pwlsiir.  •  .  ircli  and  development:  to  the 
Comm  ■■i'       III    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 

soiirri-,-, 

¥\'  IKK  J  A  communication  from  the  As- 
si  I  u,-  l.'>;al  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
p.ir'r:.,:'  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
Trn'.-.i  .States  within  the  previous  60  days; 
t.   'h.  (    immittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

K  iHKii  A  communication  from  the  As- 
si,'aii'  U'Kal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
part mcni  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  60  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1884.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5  68.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  September  20.  1983;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1885.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1886.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
ports of  the  Association  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  years 
1981  and  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1887.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Executive  Exchange,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  require  Fed- 
eral employees  to  enter  into  a  service  agree- 
ment in  connection  with  participation  in  the 
Executive  exchange  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


EC- 1888.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  Audit  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River  Basin  Commission's  Financial 
Statements  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  iune 
30.  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1889.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the 
overobligation  of  an  approved  apportion- 
ment of  appropriation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1890.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  amend- 
ment to  a  previously  submitted  report  on  an 
overobligation  of  an  approved  apportion- 
ment of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1891.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  a  trade  associa- 
tion's request  and  receipt  of  solicitation  au- 
thorization from  a  member  corporation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC-1892.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  national  aquaculture  development  plan, 
dated  September  30.  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1893.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  jointly,  the  compre- 
hensive biomass  energy  production  and  use 
plan  for  the  1983-90  period:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1894.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
for  October  1983;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  referred  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC- 1895.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
two  previously  reported  deferrals  of  budget 
authority;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 

30.  1975.  referred  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC- 1896.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  the  Bank  during  August  1983  to  Commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1897.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  Audit  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank's  Financial 
Statements  For  the  Year  Ended  December 

31.  1982";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC- 1898.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  quarterly  report  for  the 
third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1899.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  third  annual 
report  under  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  non-North  Slope  Federal 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC- 1900.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Governmental  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2691);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC- 1901.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  debt  collec- 
tion activities  and  default  recoveries,  and  to 
reduce  collection  costs  and  program  abuse 
under  student  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 1902.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War.  Inc..  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  audit  report  of  the  American  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War  Inc..  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
unfavorably: 

S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 
on  nuclear  weapons  (with  additional  and  mi- 
nority views)  (Rept.  No.  98-276). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
unfavorably: 

S.J.  Res.  185.  An  original  resolution  with 
respect  to  nuclear  arms  reductions  (with  ad- 
ditional and  minority  views)  (Rept.  98-277). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  lime  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Phyor. 
Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  MA"mN(;LY.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Boren.  and 
Mr.  DoMENici): 
S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  second  week  of  November  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional    Meals-on-Wheels     and     Congregate 


Meal  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  4.  1984.  through  March 
10.  1984.  as   "National  Beta  Club  Week";  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 
S.J.  Res.  185.  An  original  joint  resolution 
with    respect    to   nuclear   arms   reductions: 
placed  on  the  calendar 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolut'  jns 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  DeCONCINI; 
S.  Res.  248.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  measures 
the  President  should  take  to  insure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  249.  Resolution  with  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  Americans  w  ho  lost  their 
lives  in  Beirut;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
Pfyor.       Mr.       Jepsen,       Mr. 
Chafee,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Chiles.    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Dole.    Mr.    Durenberger.    Mr. 
Cohen,    Mr.    Percy.    Mr.    Hol- 
lincs.  Mr.  Nunn.   Mr.   Helms. 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Mattingly.    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley,  Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Stafford. 
Mr.    Stevens.    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
BoREN.  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  second  week  of  November 
1983,  as  National  MeaKs-on-Wheels  and 
Congregate  Meal  Week:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  MEALS-ON-WHEELS  AND  CONGREGATE 
MEAL  WEEK 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  today,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  Senator  Glenn,  and  29  other 
consponsors  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
designating  the  second  week  of  No- 
vember as  "National  Meals-on-Wheels 
and  Congregate  Meal  Week." 

Issues  related  to  income,  health  and 
nutrition  have  become  increasingly 
critical  to  the  quality  of  life  for  per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age.  Although 
there  have  been  gains  in  recent  years 
in  the  overall  economic  and  health 
status  of  older  Americans,  inadequate 
income  is  still  considered  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  malnutrition— a  con- 
dition which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  and  debilitating  prob- 
lems of  aged  in  this  country.  Physical 


disabilities  associated  with  advanced 
age  can  make  shopping,  cooking,  and 
eating  sufficiently  difficult  to  cause  re- 
duced consumption  of  essential  nutri- 
ents, and  thus  continues  the  cycle  of 
declining  health  among  the  elderly. 

Eleven  years  ago.  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans were  in  fact  going  without  meals 
every  day.  Congress  established  the 
national  nutrition  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Since  that  time. 
these  programs  have  helped  to  allevi- 
ate the  shameful  conditions  of  hunger, 
and  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  Nation's  coordinated  .social  pro- 
grams for  older  people.  Last  year  over 
3  million  persons  participated  in  Older 
Americans  Act  sponsored  nutrition 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  recent 
study  released  by  the  administration 
on  aging,  nutrition  programs  have 
helped  to  ameliorate  many  problems 
faced  by  our  older  population  includ- 
ing those  of  dietary  inadequacy,  de- 
clining health  .status,  .social  isolation, 
and  limited  access  to  social  and  health 
services.  In  addition  to  the.se  impor- 
tant benefits,  the.se  programs  provide 
valuable  opportunities  for  thousands 
of  dedicated  persons  to  volunteer  their 
time  and  talents  to  improve  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  Approximately 
800,000  congregate  and  home-delivered 
meals  were  being  served  per  day 
during  1982.  and  with  the  continued 
growth  of  Federal  assistance  and  com- 
munity support,  nutrition  programs 
will  continue  to  .serve  as  a  primary 
.source  for  meeting  the  health  and 
.social  needs  of  the  frail  elderly. 

National  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Con- 
gregate Meal  Week  will  give  attention 
to  nutrition  programs  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try Ihat  are  responding  in  creative 
ways  to  older  individuals  who  are  at 
ri.sk  and  who  arc  more  dependent  than 
their  able-bodied  counterparts.  The 
work  carried  out  by  nutrition  pro- 
grams compliment,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  efforts  to  promote  alternatives 
to  institutionalization.  They  supply 
the  types  of  preventive  services  which 
are  so  critical  to  older  pensons  who 
need  a  small  amount  of  help  in  order 
to  remain  independent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  resolution  on  our  national  nutri- 
tion programs  to  promote  the  recogni- 
tion they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  pleased  to  cospon.sor  this  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  second  week 
of  November  as  "National  Meals-On- 
Wheels  and  Congregate  Meal  Week." 
The  nutrition  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provide  valuable  die- 
tary and  social  benefits  to  older  citi- 
zens. 

Under  title  III-C  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  grants  are  awarded  through 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging  to 


public  and  private  sponsors  for  operat- 
ing congregate  and  home-delivered 
meals  projects  for  older  persons.  The 
nutrition  services  are  designed  to  'm- 
prove  diets,  foster  social  interaction, 
and  facilitate  the  delivery  of  social 
services  for  the  elderly.  The  nutrition 
programs  have  evolved  from  demon- 
stration projects  first  funded  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1968  to  a  wide  network  of  project 
sponsors.  In  1982.  there  were  13.500 
congregate  meal  sites  and  about 
800,000  congregate  and  home-delivered 
meals  were  being  served  dally. 

An  evaluation  of  the  nutrition  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  was  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  and  the  results  demonstrate 
the  widespread  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.  Although  the  nutrition 
services  are  available  to  all  older  per- 
sons, three-quarters  of  congregate  par- 
ticipants are  considered  priority  par- 
ticipants due  to  their  advanced  age. 
low  income,  minority  status,  isolation, 
mobility  impairment,  or  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  congregate  participants  and 
two-thirds  of  home-delivered  meal  re- 
cipients are  75  years  of  age  or  older. 
Congregate  participants  are  more 
likely  to  be  single  and  live  alone,  and 
they  especially  value  the  social  bene- 
fits of  the  program.  Home-delivered 
meal  recipients  arc  older,  lower 
income,  and  are  in  poorer  health  than 
congregate  participants.  These  recipi- 
ents al.so  highly  value  the  social  con- 
tact provided  to  them  by  meal  delivery 
persons. 

The  study  showed  that  the  programs 
do  achieve  their  principal  goal  of  en- 
hancing dietary  intake.  Calcium 
intake,  in  particular,  is  substantially 
increased  by  participation.  This  find- 
ing is  significant,  since  low  calcium 
intake  by  older  persons  may  contrib- 
ute to  serious  medical  problems  such 
as  osteoporosis. 

In  addition  to  the  important  dietary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  nutrition 
services,  nutrition  sites  are  encouraged 
to  provide  certain  supportive  services 
if  needed  and  not  otherwise  available 
to  participants.  These  services  include 
recreation,  transportation,  escort  serv- 
ices, nutrition  education,  shopping  as- 
sistance, counseling,  and  information 
and  referral  to  outside  agencies. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  impor- 
tant role  that  older  volunteers  play  in 
providing  the  nutrition  services.  A  typ- 
ical meal  site  has  one  paid  staff 
member  and  the  remainder  of  staff 
are  volunteers.  About  20  percent  of 
participants  perform  volunteer  work 
such  as  cleaning,  serving  meals,  assist- 
ing with  recreation  activities,  and  de- 
livering meals  to  the  homebound. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  success- 
ful nutrition  prografns  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join   me   in   designating    "National 
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By  Mr   HOLLINGS: 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    March    4.    1984. 
through  Marrh  10.  1984.  as    -National 

[^.f.i  (1  it    \v-»k":  to  the  Committee 

,  1  r  ;  •  h  ■     !  ;  .  1  ,  .  i  ,  I  r-  V  . 

%  \  ;  :      ^  (      ,.  h  r\  CLUB  WEEK 

•  Ml.  flC'LLlNLrS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
desi^TiatmK  the  week  of  March  4.  1984. 
!(;r  '  .t:!  March  10.  1984.  as  'National 
BftH  I  iub  Week."  This  resolution 
serves  to  recognize  an  organization 
which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  leadership.  honesty, 
achievement,  and  community  service 
among  high  school  students  through 
out  the  United  States. 

The  National  Beta  Club  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  celebration  of  its 
50th  anniversary.  On  January  9.  1934. 
Mr.  John  West  Harris  founded  the 
Beta  club  in  Landrum.  S.C.  with  15 
members  on  its  roster.  At  its  inception, 
the  purpose  of  the  Beta  Club  was  to 
recognize  high  school  students  who 
had  displayed  academic  achievement, 
personal  integrity,  leadership  ability, 
and  a  willingness  to  serve  one's  fellow 
man.  The  motto  that  was  adopted  by 
that  infant  club  was  "Let  us  lead  by 
serving  others." 

National  acceptance  of  this  laudable 
organization  was  immediate  and  the 
Beta  Club  expanded  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.  The  original  club  was  trans- 
formed into  a  nationwide  organization 
now  known  as  the  National  Beta  Club. 
From  its  .small  beginnings,  the  Nation- 
al Beta  Club  now  boasts  a  membership 
of  200.000  high  school  students,  an 
alumni  in  numbers  well  over  1.5  mil- 
lion people  and  some  4.500  chapters  in 
36  States.  However,  despite  its  tremen- 
dous growth,  the  club  still  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
originally  founded.  Article  II  of  the 
club's  constitution  succinctly  states 
the  organizations  purpose: 

To  promote  the  idcal.s  of  honesty,  service, 
and  leadership  amonK  hiuh  .school  sliident.s 
of  America,  lo  reward  mtTitorlou.s  achie\e 
ment.  and  to  encourage  and  assi.sl  .students 
lo  continue  their  education  after  hiRli 
school. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  National  Beta  Club,  but  not  just 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  originated 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  take 
pride  in  the  club  because  of  its  un- 
yielding commitment  to  excellence. 
During  this  period  of  time  when  vari- 
ous commi-ssions  and  ta.sk  forces  have 
repeatedly  reported  the  weakne.sses 
and  shortcomings  of  our  secondary 
education  system,  the  need  for  an  or 
ganization  which  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting the  pursuit  of  excellence  by 
America's  high  school  students  be- 
comes evermore  apparent.  The  Nation- 
al Beta  Club  is  instrumental  in  help- 
ing fulfill  that  need  and  the  purpose 


of  this  resolution  is  to  recognize  its 
valuable  contribution  of  positively 
stimulating  the  youth  of  America  in 
the  areas  of  education,  leadership  and 
civic  duty.  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  help  commemorate  the  50  years  of 
success  of  the  National  Beta  Club  by 
supporting  this  mea.suie.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  sss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston  I  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  "cop-killer  "  bullets. 

S.    1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaumi  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1001,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  for  an  addition- 
al 5  fiscal  years. 

S.    1025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1025,  a  bill  to  establish  in 
the  Federal  Government  a  global  fore- 
sight capability  with  respect  to  natu- 
ral resources,  the  environment,  and 
population:  to  establish  a  national 
population  policy:  to  establish  an 
interagency  Council  on  Global  Re- 
.sources.  Environment,  and  Population, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  11S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1159,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  lo  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  export 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 

S.    1582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1582,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  procedures  for  set- 
ting targets  and  ceilings  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  for  direct 
loan  authority  and  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    19  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  a-s 
cosponsors  of  S.  1913,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  improvements  in  the  school  lunch 
and  certain  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

S.   1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1949.  a  bill  to  provide 


emergency    drought    relief    assistance 
for  farmers  and  others. 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  17  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  designation  of  July  20, 
1984.  as  "National  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Rec- 
ognition Day.  " 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  238.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  January  22  through  Janu- 
ary 28.  1984.  should  be  observed  as 
"National  Meat  Week." 


AMENDMLMi  i  _  i:  MITTED 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2427 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend 
and  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  .  Section  17  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(e)  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.— Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  otherwi.se 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
(7  U.S.C.  612C-31 .". 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  offer  this  amendment  when 
the  Senate  considers  S.  979,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  The  amendment  reaffirms 
and  clarifies  the  existing  contract 
.sanctity  provisions  for  agricultural 
commodities  which  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberger. 
added  to  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982  (H.R.  5447). 

The  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature  and  should  generate  no  contro- 
versy. It  is  needed  because  .some 
people  in  the  agricultural  community 
have  raised  questions  as  to  whether 
certain  provisions  in  S.  979  might  lead 
the  courts  to  decide  that  the  Congress 
had  intended  to  supersede  the  con- 
tract .sanctity  provisions  of  H.R.  5447. 
Clearly  the  Congress  does  not  want  to 
abandon  its  commitment  to  contract 
sanctity     for     agricultural     products. 


This  country's  history  of  imposing  ag- 
ricultural embargoes  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  defend  the  concept  of  con- 
tract .sanctity  to  enhance  our  image  as 
a  reliable  supplier. 

Last  week  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressman  Stenholm  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment  which  was 
adopted  with  broad  support  on  a  voice 
vote.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  that 
same  type  of  support  in  the  Senate.  I 
welcorrie  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  agricultural  trade  to  join 
me  as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment.* 


AUTHORITY  tOK  CCJMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

I  OMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  October  24,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  1870, 
Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counterfeiting 
and  Fraud  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


NOTICES  Uh  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  P.  Clark,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day. November  1.  and  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 2.  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Thursday.  November 
3.  beginning  at  8:30  a.m..  will  be  re- 
served for  additional  witnesses,  if  re- 
quired. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  lo  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  2'24  5:504. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


H  R.  3958-WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  H.R.  3958,  the  water  re- 
sources development  bill. 

The    measure    as    reported    to    the 
Senate  recommends  $78  million  be  ap- 


propriated for  construction,  planning, 
design,  and  engineering  on  27  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  is  so 
little  time  left  before  our  planned  ad- 
journment date  and  my  desire  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  Senate,  I 
wanted  to  alert  my  colleagues  of  the 
possibility  that  I  will  be  offering  the 
text  of  H.R.  3958  a.s  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3959.  the  1984  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations could  combine  two  bills,  thus 
providing  for  a  more  efficient  floor 
schedule.  It  would  also  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  both  measures  in 
one  House-Senate  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  with 
this  approach,  we  can  best  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  the  membership,  while 
expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
Because  of  the  special  interest  in  the 
water  resource  bill.  I  wanted  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  possi- 
biiity.  H.R.  3958.  with  accompanying 
Senate  Report  98-274,  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  October  19.  and  I  ask  to 
have  the  text  of  H.R.  3958  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

H.R.  3958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber   30.    1984.    for   water   resource   develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
Construction.  General 
For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects   authorized   by   laws:   and   detailed 
studies,    and    plans    and    specifications,    of 
projects   (including   those   for   development 
with    parlicipalion   or   under   consideration 
for    participation    by    State,    local    govern- 
ments,   or    private    groups)    authorized    or 
made   available   for  selection   by   law   (but 
.such  studies  shall  noi  constitute  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  to  construction), 
lo      remain      available      until      expended. 
$70,000,000:  of  which  $9,300,000  shall  be  de- 
rived   from    the    Inland    Waterways   Trust 
Fund:  except  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
directed  to  proceed  with  planning,  design, 
engineering,  and  construction  of:  Atchafa- 
laya    Basin    Floodway    System,    Louisiana: 
Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channel.  Maryland 
and    Virginia:    Bassett    Creek.    Minnesota: 
Bodega  Bay.  California:  Bonneville  Naviga- 
tion  Lock.   Oregon   and  Washington;   Dade 
County.  Florida  i  north  of  Haulover  Beach- 
Park):  Eight  Mile  Creek.  Arkansas:,^EIlicott 
Creek.  New  York:  Fisherman's  Wharf  Area, 
San  Francisco  Harbor.  California:  Freeport 
Harbor.    Texas    (North    Jetty):    Gallipolis 
Locks  and  Dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia: 
Gulfport     Harbor.     Mi.ssissippi:     Jonesport 
Harbor.    Maine:    Kahoma   Stream.    Hawaii: 
Liberty  State  Park  Levee  and  Seawall.  New 
Jersey:  Little  Dell  Lake,  Utah:  Locks  and 
Dam    26.    Illinois    and    Missouri    (Second 


Lock),  including  environmental  manage- 
ment along  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin:  Merced  County  Streams.  California; 
Mississippi  River  Ship  Channel.  Gulf  lo 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana;  Mobile  Harbor. 
Alabama;  Moriches  Inlet.  New  York;  Nor- 
folk Harbor.  Virginia;  Richmond  Filtration 
Plant.  Virginia:  Sacramento  River  Deep 
Water  Ship  Channel.  California.  These 
projects  are  subject  to  authorizing  legisla- 
tion where  appropriate.  In  the  event  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress  enacts  legislation 
specifying  the  requirements  of  local  coop- 
eration for  water  resources  development 
projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  such  requirements 
shall  be  applicable  lo  projects  for  which 
funds  are  herein  provided,  notwithstanding 
any  agreement  for  local  cost  sharing  in 
excess  of  amounts  specified  in  the  relevant 
project  authorizations.  The  initiation  of 
inland  waterways  projects  identified  for 
planning,  design,  engineering,  and  conlruc- 
tion  in  this  Act  may  be  funded  from  sums 
available  in  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund,  established  by  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (title  II  of  Public  Law 
95-502)  notwithstanding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  204  of  such  Act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Construction  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  •Con- 
struction program",  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  S8.000.000:  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfers  lo 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  as  au- 
thorized bv  .section  5  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1956  (43  U.S.C.  620d):  Provided.  That  of  the 
total  appropriated,  the  amount  for  program 
activities  which  can  be  financed  by  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  may  be  derived  from  that 
Fund:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  total 
appropriated.  $5,000,000  is  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.  13). 
to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  designing  and  initial- 
ing construction  of  the  Headgale  Rock  Hy- 
droelectric projecl    .Arizona.* 


PUTTING  THE  UNEMPLOYED  ON 

LINE 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  new  jobs  being  created  in 
our  economy  are  in  the  information 
proce.ssing  field.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the.se  positions  be  accessi- 
ble to  jobseekers  from  all  segments  of 
our  society— those  entering  the  job 
market  for  the  first  time  and  those 
displaced  workers  seeking  new  employ- 
ment after  years  of  working  in  an 
older  industry.  An  example  of  the  kind 
of  training  program  that  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  preparing  disadvantaged  and 
displaced  workers  for  jobs  in  data 
processing  was  described  in  an  article 
in  the  New  Jersey  Sunday  Record. 
The  program  was  a  federally  spon- 
sored Comprehensive  Education  and 
Training  Act  (CETAi  project  at  the 
Bergen  Community  College.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  report 
on  a  useful  collaboration  among  a 
community  college,  private  industry, 
and  a  Federal  job-training  program. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Sunday  Record.  July  17.  19831 

Putting  the  Unemployed  On-Line 

(By  David  Wcstin  and  Alen  F.  Wealin) 

In  New  Jersey,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
microcomputer  is  sweeping  into  the  lives  of 
America  s  middle-  and  upper-class  children. 
In  their  homes,  their  schools,  and  even  their 
summer  camps,  nimble  fingers  are  at  the 
keyboards,  and  eye.s  are  glued  to  the  video- 
display  tubes.  Before  the  1980s  are  over, 
these  youngsters  will  be  entering  the  work 
force  with  practiced  computer  .skills. 

This  bodes  well  for  our  Nations  progress 
and  New  Jersey's  competitive  position  in  a 
high-tech  age.  These  young  people  will  be 
prepared  for  the  jobs  created  by  automation 
in  offices  and  production 

But  what  about  youth  from  low-incotne 
families,  especiall.v  from  urban,  minority 
communities?  As  Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg 
and  others  ha\e  warned  recently,  not  only 
are  poor  parents  unable  to  buy  personal 
computers  for  the  home,  but  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend  lack  the  funds 
to  provide  the  computer  labs  and  trained 
teachers  to  offer  even  basic  computer  skills. 

As  a  result,  even  though  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  predicts  that  1.25  million 
workers  will  be  needed  for  computer-opera 
tor.  data-entry,  and  lechnican  jobs  in  the 
Eighties,  young.s'ters  from  dl.sadvantaped 
homes  won't  bo  ready  to  move  into  such 
slots. 

One  obvious  answer  is  for  government  and 
industry  to  fund  the  d<'velopment  of  com- 
puter education  in  lower-income  .school  dis- 
tricts Unless  were  willing  to  see  class  lint>s 
an  racial  inequities  widen  even  further,  this 
should  become  a  national  priority. 

But  what  about  teen-agers  now  entering 
the  job  market  and  young  adults  who've  al- 
ready been  displaced  as  a  result  of  automa- 
tion and  plant  closings','  Is  there  and  way  to 
connect  them  with  available  computer  jobs? 

Indeed  there  is.  and  an  excellent  example 
of  what  can  be  done  look  place  last  year  in 
Bergen  County.  This  was  a  federally  spon 
.sored  Comprehetisivc  Education  and  Train 
ing  Act  (CETA)  project  at  Bertren  Commu- 
nity College  that  trained  26  men  and  women 
to  become  small-computer  operators.  It's  a 
model  for  collaboration  among  government, 
private  industry,  and  educators 

Bergen  County  hxs  experienced  the  same 
economic  shifts  and  dislocations  typical  of 
the  Northeast.  Major  industrial  employers 
such  as  Alcoa.  Curti.ss-Wright.  Bendix.  and 
Ford  have  closed  plants.  But  because  of  its 
proximity  to  New  'Vork  City,  the  county  is 
still  a  desirable  location  for  small  manufac- 
turing, wholesaling,  corporate  headquartt  rs. 
and  shopping  centers. 

Birgen  County  towns  such  as  Saddle 
River  and  Tenafly  rank  among  the  Nation's 
wealthiest  in  per-capita  income.  The  county 
also  has  towns  such  as  Hackensack  and  En- 
glewood  with  pockets  of  black  and  Hispanic 
poor,  and  Garfield  and  East  Rutherford, 
with  large  groups  of  unemployed  while  fac- 
tory workers.  Unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment—especially among  minority 
youth— are.  therefore,  significant  county 
issues. 

That  was  the  .setting  in  which  Bergen 
Community  College  learned  in  the  fall  of 
1981  that  the  county's  federally  funded 
CETA  program  was  interested  in  receiving 
propo.sals  for  data  processing  projects.  The 
college  had  already  run  two  CETA-funded 
training  programs,  on  junior  accounting  and 
secretarial  work,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Private  Industry  Council  (PICi. 


PIC  groups  had  been  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ensure  that  training 
programs  respond  to  local  employer  needs 
and  to  help  connect  CETTA  graduates  to 
jobs.  The  Bergen  County  PIC  included  ex- 
ecutives from  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas.  Philip  Morns.  Tennaco  Chemical,  and 
Pioneer  Paper 

By  September  1981.  Dr.  James  Lepanto. 
associate  dean  of  instruction,  and  Kenneth 
Pokrowski.  a  training-pro^'ram  expert  work- 
ing with  the  college,  had  prepared  a  propos- 
al to  CETA  to  train  30  small-computer  oper- 
ators in  a  one->ear  program.  The  goal  was 
to  prepare  students  for  "long  term,  unsubsi- 
di/ed  employment"  with  the  potential  for 
development  into     ,  .  careers." 

The  proposal  noted  that  microcomputer 
operators  represented  "the  fastest-growing 
profession  in  New  Jersey.  The  demand  for 
these  people  outstrips  supply.  ...  As 
fmicrocomputer]  technology  develops,  a 
continued  expansion  of  computers  is  expect- 
ed, especially  by  small  business.  " 

The  program  was  built  around  a  core  of 
integrated  elements; 

A  rigorous  testing  program  to  identify 
highly  motivated  applicants  with  relevant 
aptitudes. 

Classroom  instruction  that  mixed  data- 
processing  subjects  with  business  and  Eng- 
lish courses  to  upgrade  skills. 

Extensive,  hands-on  laboratory  time  on 
the  college's  microcomputers. 

Counseling  services  to  a.ssist  with  the  psy- 
chological problems  generated  by  new  learn- 
ing situations  and  career  reorganization. 

A  (liree-month  job  using  data-processing 
equipment  at  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Award  of  state-recognized  certificate  from 
the  college  as  a  data  entry ,/small-computer 
operator"  and  college  credits  for  all  courses 
successfully  completed. 

A  placement  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  PIC 

In  late  1981.  CETA  awarded  Bergen  Com- 
munity College  a  $76,000  contract  for  the 
project.  News  of  the  program  was  widely 
di.sseniinated.  including  classified  ads  in  The 
Record,  and  several  hundred  persons  ap- 
plied. After  selecting  those  who  met  CETA 
I  ligibility  requirements,  tests  were  given  to 
identify  those  with  at  least  lOth-grade  profi- 
ciency in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language; 
manual  and  logic  skills  associated  with 
microcomputer  work;  and  career  interests. 

The  2C  students  selected  were  a  mixture 
of  the  standard  disadvantaged"  (unem- 
ployed young  people,  many  from  minorities) 
an(j  the  "newly  displaced"  (persons  in  their 
twenties,  thirties,  or  above  whose  jobs  had 
disappeared  becau.se  of  automation  or  cut- 
backs in  government  social-service  employ- 
ment). 

Their  ages  ranged  from  17  to  60.  The 
group,  half  male  and  half  female,  was  about 
60  percent  black  or  Hispanic. 

Their  backgrounds  were  quite  diverse.  For 
example: 

Gildardo.  married  with  children,  was  an 
ex-Anny  medic  in  his  native  Colombia 
before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Flo  was  a  widow,  starting  over  at  work 
after  raising  children  and  grandchildr»ii. 

Yvetle  and  Lisa  had  finished  high  school 
but  couldn't  afford  college,  and  the  only 
jobs  they  knew"  were  as  waitre,s.ses  and  cash- 
iers. They  had  the  potential  and  motivation 
for  more  technical,  professional  jobs. 

Alice,  a  woman  in  her  thirties,  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  and  supporting  her 
young  son.  She'd  obtained  an  associate's 
degree  in  marketing  over  a  decade  ago  but 
had  no  recent  work  or  education  experience 
with  which  to  reenter  the  job  market. 


Bill  had  been  a  musician-song-writer  but 
had  made  his  living  at  many  different  jobs, 
including  truck  driving  He  wanted  a  career 
and  the  stability  that  would  go  with  il, 

Jose  had  enrolled  in  a  college  police-sci- 
ence program  but  had  to  drop  out  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children.  The  CETA  pro- 
gram looked  to  him  like  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  real  career. 

The  program  began  in  January  1982,  The 
financial  support  for  students  was  Spartan, 
even  by  CETA  standards.  Students  would 
receive  minimum-wage  payment  for  only  23 
hours  a  week  plus  transportation  costs  and 
child-care  iillowaiices  of  a  few"  dollars  a  day. 
No  one  in  the  program,  by  CETA  rules, 
could  hold  outside  employment. 

"We   survived."    one   participant    recalled. 

by  lightening  our  belts,  eating  with  Iriends 

and  family  whenever  possible,  and  keeping 

our  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  goal  of  a  real 

job." 

When  even  the  child  care  money  was  cut 
after  the  first  semester,  because  of  CETA 
fund  shortages,  one  woman  with  children 
had  to  drop  out  of  the  program.  But  be- 
cau.se  shed  completed  Ihe  academic  and 
computer  .segment,  she  secured  a  job  as  a 
computer-terminal  operator,  something  she 
'•ould  never  have  obtained  without  that 
training. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  project  w.as  the  counselling  pro\ided  by 
the  program  coordinators.  Ken  Pokrowski 
and  Jim  Ryan.  They  helped  protict  the  mo- 
tivation of  their  participants  during  poten- 
tial crisis  points.  The  math  and  science 
work,  sometimes  very  technical,  might  have 
cau.sed  students  to  become  frustrated  and 
drop  out.  The  counselling  provided  direct 
support  and  was  the  glue  that  hi'ld  the 
group  together. 

For  the  first  six  months,  the  group  stud- 
ied various  aspects  of  computer  operations, 
all  of  which  would  serve  as  preparation  for 
entry-level  jobs.  In  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  training  was  provided  in  computer  pro- 
graming lor  small  businesses. 

Profe.ssor  James  Ramlall.  who  taught  the 
group  its  first  .segment  of  microcomputer 
courses,  recalled  that  the  group  was 
"hungry  for  knowledge,  something  that  en- 
couraged us  as  teachers.  " 

The  computer  work  in  the  labs  proved  to 
be  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  data-proc- 
essing program.  Here  the  students  first  ex- 
perienced microcomputers,  using  Radio 
Shack.  Apple,  and  IBM  machines. 

One  of  the  most  important  experiences  of 
the  program  was  the  way  that  microcom- 
puters helped  meet  the  anxieties  and  educa- 
tional blockages  that  plague  many  job-train- 
ing programs.  These  students  seemed  to 
take  to  working  on  the  micros  the  way 
yoimg  ducks  take  to  water. 

As  one  participant  reminLsccd; 

•"The  machines  let  you  work  at  your  own 
pace,  and  go  over  something  until  you  get  it 
right.  Also,  thi'res  not  threat  and  competi- 
tion in  working  on  your  micro  the  way  there 
can  be  in  the  classroom  with  all  your  fellow" 
students  looking  at  you." 

Another  comment  was  that  working  alone 
at  the  micros  and  following  programing  in- 
structions or  .screen  guides  took  away  .some 
of  the  authority  problems  in  relating  to 
teachers:  "You  don't  get  angry  at  the  com- 
puter if  it  says.  "Try  again,"  " 

In  addition  to  microcomputer  and  data- 
processing  training,  the  participants  studied 
business  administration,  math,  and  commu- 
nication to  provide  critical  skills  for  the 
modern  office  environment.  Field  trips  were 


made  to  IBM  and  American  Cyanamid  of- 

To  help  with  the  psychological  barrier  of 
getting  a  first  iob  as  a  small-computei  oper- 
ator the  project  arranged  ihr^e-month  jobs 
with  nonpro:it  organiMtions.  The  students 
received  Ihrir  regulai  CETA  stipends  during 
liiis  w-rk,  so  they  came  as  "freebies  '  to  the 
ori;an:"'aiions. 

Tht.se  jobs  may  well  have  been  the  most 
i.,,poitant  ingredient  in  Riving  these  stu- 
denus  confidence  that  iHey  could  handle 
i-i.croromputers  in  a  real-world  setting. 
Some  of  these  interrishius  led  to  permanent 

■""one  uraduate  worked  on  a  new  videotex 
database  svstem  at  a  CBS  center  in  the 
country,  anoth'  i  had  a  job  working  on  data 
proce.ssing  of  payrolls  fo'"  a  computer  firm, 
and  a  third  di<*  programming  for  a  munici- 
ual  govern:ner:t  One  woman  who  worked 
tr„  the  Bergen  County  Jurv  Commission 
was  later  hired  as  a  data  clerk  by  CEIA 

Itself,  ,  ,    

While  involved  in  their  work  experience, 
the  students  returned  for  the  liral  it'sn'e"' 
of  the  academic  training.  In  Decenioer  1982, 
Ihev  received  their  certificates.  The  group 
had  achieved  a  B  avemge.  witti  Ib.eir  high- 
est grades  in  the  computer  courses,  and  five 
students  had  made  the  college  dean  s  Us>t. 

By  the  early  part  of  198:'..  two  ihirrts  of 
the  students  were  either  working  in  compul- 
■  r-related  jobs  or  hart  decided  to  stay  in 
school  unosi  ai  Bergen  Community)  to 
finish  degrees  in  business  or  data  process 

College  authorities  and  local  CETA  ad- 
ministrators are  liighh"  pleased  with  the  ex- 
periment. Dean  Ro."\iine  Aneiello  of  thi-  col- 
lege sees  the  link  between  the  college,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  federal  job-irainmg  pro- 
grams as  ii:st  what  is  needed  to  bring 
people  i;()iu.!illy  excluded  from  high  tech- 
nology into  ;  his  field."  .     ,     ,     • 

Dean  James  Lt^panto  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  way  the  miicocomputer 
course  had  unlocked  tlie  talents  of  these 
students.  ,  , 

•Grnfraliv.  fcaeri!  programs  have  under- 
estimated the  po't  !iiinl  of  their  clients,'  he 
.said  "Being  unemployed  and  in  need  oi 
skills  training  ,  .  .  docsnt  mean  they  liave 
less  abilitv  to  learn,  Thest  people  now  have 
acivanced' technology  skills  at  their  com- 
mand," ,     , 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  county  s 
CETA  program.  Robert  Guadagnino.  is  en- 
thusiastic about  continuing  the  microcom 
puter  programs.  "We  want  to  involve  niore 
corporations  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment." Guadagnino  said.  -With  the  iiew 
federal  [jobs  program]  to  begin  Oct.  1.  1983. 
and  a  larger  jobs-training  act  that  may  be 
enacted  bv  Congress,  we  should  be  able  to 
spon.sor  more  microcomputer  training 
courses  and  connect  their  graduates  even 
moredirectly  to  jobs."  ^c-r-a 

This  .summer.  Bergen  County  s  CETA 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program, 
under  the  coordination  ot  Thomas  Klemm. 
is  providing  a  .six-week  minicomputer-train- 
ing program  for  disadvantaged  youths. 
Sixty  young  people,  aged  14  to  21.  from 
high-povertv  areas  and  towns  not  alflueni 
enough  to  have  computer-training  programs 
in  their  schools,  are  enrolled,  m  a  six-week 
program  that  provides  career  guidance  and 
experience  with  IBM  and  Apple  systems. 

"Computer   literacy   will   be   es.sential    for 
students  being  trained  for  the  ,)ob  markt-t. 
.says  Slate  Sen,  Matthew  Feldman  of  Tea- 
neck   "To  insure  that  local  job-training  pro- 
grams di.schargc  their  responsibilities  in  this 


area,  the  state  will  have  to  become  more  in 
volved.  Without  basic  computer  skills,  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  families  will  find 
il  more  difficult  to  participate  in  the  Amen 
can  dream,  and  ils  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  failure  does  not  occur" 

Is  it  possible  and  cost-effective  to  apply 
this  program  to  the  education  of  other  dis- 
advantaged and  displaced  persons. 

For  those  famil'ar  with  past  job-trainint; 
experiments,  the  Bergen  Community  Col- 
lege case  seems  right  on  target.  Experts 
have  learned  over  the  pa.sl  two  decades  that: 
Academic  training  alone  won't  work  with 
many  disadvantaged  sUicients.  They  also 
need  remedial  education,  support  services, 
job  experience  during  training,  placement 
support,  and  all  the  other  elements  that 
this  program  wisely  built  into  its  activities. 
Private  and  governmeni  employers  must 
work  closely  in  sponsoring,  helping  develop, 
and  using  the  graduaies  of  these  programs. 
This  link  provides  critical  motivation  tor 
the  studt-nts. 

These  students  mu.st  be  trained  for  rea.. 
decently   paid,  available  work.  The  micro 
computer    field    offers    such    opportunities, 
and  these  students  could  help  to  shape  the 
;(-chnoiogv's  used  at  th'-  workplace. 

Governmeni  and  the  private  sector  must 
put  up  admittedly  scarce  dollars  to  fund 
such  on-targei  programs.  Even  in  tertr^  of 
pure  dollar  returns,  the  money  spent  here 
savs  mnnv  times  whal  would  otherwise  be 
paid  out  in  welfare  and  other  nonproductive 

costs,  , 

S^me  niav  say  that  its  already  to  late  to 
app..v  iob  training  for  :students  o-it  of  school 
or  for'  voung  adults  cr.ugUl  in  the  current 
,K>b  market  shifts.  The  pla'ce  to  put  our  dol- 
inrs  tr...v  argue,  is  in  the  elementary  and 
.se.  o.idaiy  schools,  and  especially  those  ser.- 
int:  di.^;'-d\rintaged  kids. 

It  v.i.id  be  a  pity  if  '*"-^rp  forced  to  choose 
between  in-school  and  po.st-  school  education 
in  microcomputers.  We  need  both.  Bui 
unless  'he  kind  of  suo  essfui  and  innovative 
program  that  was  mounted  at  Bergen  Com- 
munitv  College  is  man--  priority  by  county, 
slate  and  federal  officials.  Ihe  new  micro- 
computer jobs  of  the  Eighties  aren't  gome 
10  go  'o  many  disadvantaged  and  disiilaccd 
workers  in  NeA"  Jersey  or  across  the  nation. 
If  we  allow  that  to  happen,  we  will  be  ?  .ess 
equitable  .society.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  the  Senator  from  the  dis- 
tinguished State  of  Nevada  I  do  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    FORD.    Mr.    President.    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


pro- 


ask 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
cest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk    proceeded   to 

call  the  roll.  ,     .    r      i 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now"  stand  in 
recess  until  3  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
1"43  pm.  the  Senate  recessed  until  3 
p  m  "  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre 
siding  Officer  (Mr.  Laxalt). 


SENATOR  NUNN  MEETS  THE 

PRESS 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
my  colleague.  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  the 
distinguished  and  highly  esteemed 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Com.mittee.  appeared 
on  "NBC  News"  Meet  the  Press"  to  dis- 
cuss the  tragedy  that  occurred  at  the 
marine  compound  in  Beirut.  I  would 
hope  that  aU  Senators  and  their  staffs 
would  take  the  time  to  read  the  tran- 
script of  that  program  or  reread  it  if 
thev  did  watch  it. 

The  interview  is  far  reaching  in  its 
implications,  for  Senator  Nunn  calls 
for  U.N.  forces  to  replace  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  Lebanon.  As  he  said  early 
in  hi.s  remarks: 

We  are  no  longer  a  deterrent  force  in  Ixh- 
anon.  We  are  targets:  our  marines  are  tar- 
gets. They  are  much  more  hostages  than 
they  are  a  deterrent. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  one 
that  must  be  rectified.  The  choices  are 
two"  Increase  the  strength  of  our 
troops  and  let  them  defend  ihem.selvcs 
properly,  thereby  drawing  them  fur- 
ther into  the  morass  that  the  civil  war 
in  Lebanon  has  "oecome,  or  replace 
them  with  a  neutral  force  that  will  not 
be  a  target  in  and  of  itself  and  that 
can  act  as  a  deterrent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  "Meet  the  Press"  on  Oc- 
tober   23,    1983,    be    printed    in    the 

■o  ppcjRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press:  Sund.hy.  Oct,  23.  1983 

Guests.  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Eric  Rouleau.  Chief  Middle 
East  Correspondent  for  Le  Monde. 

Panel  Bill  Monroe.  NBC  News,  Morton 
Kondracke.  New  Republic,  Suzanne  Gar- 
ment. The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Robert 
Novak.  The  Chicago  Sun  Times. 

Moderator.  Marv  in  Kalb.  NBC  News. 

Mr  KvLB  Good  day  from  Washington.  I 
am  Marvin  Kalb.  A  truck  carrying  explo- 
sives cra.shed  into  the  U.S.  Embassy  Marine 
compound  in  Beirut.  Lebanon  today,  killing 
perhaps  as  many  as  120  Marines.  Our  guests 
lodav  to  discuss  this  tragedy  and  Us  impli- 
cations, are  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  ranking 
Democrat  on  ihe  Armed  Services  Commil- 
lee  and  Eric  Rouleau,  for  30  years  the  chief 
Miridle  East  correspondent  for  Le  Monde, 
one  of  Frances  most  prestigious  publica- 
tions. 
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I  Announcements.) 

Mr.  Kalb.  In  the  wake  of  the  explosion  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon  this  morning,  that  Jtilled 
perhaps  as  many  as  120  U.S  Marines  and 
wounded  many  others,  our  guests  today  on 
Meet  the  Press  are  Senator  Sam  Nunn  of 
Georgia,  considered  the  most  infhiential 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  Eric  Rouleau,  who  for  30  years  has 
been  the  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  the  French  newspaper.  Le  Monde. 

Our  reporters  today  are  Morton  Kon- 
dracke  of  The  New  Republic;  Suzanne  Gar- 
ment of  The  Wall  Street  Journal;  Robert 
Novak  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times;  and.  to 
open  the  questioning,  our  regular  panelist. 
Bill  Monroe  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Senator,  do  you  have  any  in- 
formation on  this  incident  that  we  might 
not  have  at  this  point? 

Senator  Nunn.  Bill,  the  latest  information 
I  have  is,  they  have  confirmed  about  120 
Marines  dead,  and  there  are  over  100,  prob- 
ably around  112,  wounded.  Some  of  those 
wounded  could  move  into  what  we  call  the 
KIA  category,  or  killed  in  action,  in  the 
near,  or  the  coming  hours.  So  that's  the 
latest  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Monroe.  You  originally  opposed  our 
putting  these  Marines  into  Lebanon.  What 
is  your  reaction  to  this  news? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  my  first  reaction  is 
one  of  great  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the 
brave  men  that  were  killed.  My  second  reac- 
tion is  that  we  need  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble now  to  protect  those  Marines  who  are 
still  in  Lebanon,  because  we  have  a  unit 
that  has  been  literally  decimated.  That  unit 
has  taken  between  15  and  20  percent  casual- 
ties. In  Vietnam  or  any  other  war.  we  would 
consider  that  unit  almost  ineffective  at  this 
stage.  So  the  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is.  we've  got  to  augment  that  unit  and 
we've  got  to  do  it  very  rapidly,  because  they 
are  in  their  most  exposed  positions  now. 

Mr.  Monroe.  What  do  you  mean,  augment 
the  unit? 

Senator  Nunn.  We've  got  to  at  least  have 
some  people  come  back  to  the  ground  from 
the  ships.  The  Marines  have  got  to  have  a 
unit  that  has  what  we  call  unit  integrity; 
that  means  command;  that  means  clear-cut 
line  of  authority.  We  don't  even  know  now 
how  many  of  the  people  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  unit,  the  top  officers,  remain  there, 
so  that  is  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Monroe.  You're  not  talking  about 
adding  more  Marines  to  the  overall  total  of 
about  1.600  we  have  there? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well.  I  felt  that  the  unit 
we  had  there  was  woefully  inadequate  for 
the  mission  they  had  been  given;  but  that's 
not  the  immediate  problem.  The  immediate 
problem  is  to  at  least  have  a-s  capable  a  unit 
there  in  the  next  few  hours  as  we  had  there 
before  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  attack 
could  have  been  anticipated  and  .security 
improved  so  that  it  could  not  have  taken 
place? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  have  no  way  of  judging 
the  security.  I  think  we'll  have  to  get  all  the 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  strange  that  that 
truck  was  able  to  go  through  thai— those 
checkpoints;  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  cho.se  the  entrance  that  was  most  un- 
likely from  the  point  of  view  of  Marine 
planning.  It  is  al.so  my  understanding  that 
the  entrance  that  they  crashed  through  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  actual 
building,  so  it  was  a  very  exposed  position. 

The  bottom  line  is.  our  Marmes  have  been 
in    an    untenable    military    position.    They 


remain  in  an  untenable  military  position, 
and  I  think  we've  got  to  look  very  serious- 
ly—I think  the  President  owes  the  Nation 
and  the  Marine  Corps  and  our  national  se- 
curity a  quick,  but  a  very  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  our  situation  there  now. 

I  don't  think  we've  had  that  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  We'll  be 
back  with  more  questions  for  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  and  Eric  Rouleau. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr.  Kalb.  Our  guests  on  Meet  the  Press. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  and  the  French  journal 
ist.  Eric  Rouleau.  Mr.  Novak? 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator  Nunn.  I  just  want  to 
follow-up  one  part  of  the  questioning  of  you 
by  Mr.  Monroe.  You  left  the  impression 
that  for  the  future  you  would  advocate  an 
increase,  an  overall  aggregate  increa.se  in 
the  number  of  Marines  in  Lebanon.  Do  you 
think  that  would  make  their  position  more 
tenable? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
long  term.  I  tried  to  make  it  very  clear 

Mr.  Novak.  I  am  asking 

Senator  Nunn.  I  am  talking  about  in  the 
next  few  hours,  we've  got  a  very  exposed  po- 
sition there.  We've  got  a  unit  that's  been 
decimated.  We  have  security  forces  that 
are— must  be  in  disarray.  We  have  Marines 
that  are  also  under  attack  at  the  University 
of  Beirut.  I  understand,  which  is  not  a  com- 
fortable situation;  so  I  am  talking  about  the 
immediate  next  few  hours. 

In  the  longer  term.  I  have  a  totally  differ- 
ent view.  I  think  the  President,  in  the  long 
view,  the  President  should  try  to  get  the 
United  Nations  forces.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
immediately.  I  would  like  to  see  the  United 
Nations'  forces,  that  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  Lebanon  now.  move  in  and  augment 
our  Marines,  and  eventually  replace  tho.se 
Marines.  That  has  been  my  view  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  Novak.  So  when  would  you  like  to  see 
the  Marines  out  of  Lebanon? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  as  soon  as  we  can 
first  protect  them,  make  sure  we  don't 
suffer  any  more  casualties.  We  don't  want 
to  be  .seen  doing  things  in  the  short  term 
that  would  increase  their  exposure;  but  I 
would  like  to  see  an  augmentation  by  the 
U.N.  forces  and  a  replacement  by  them, 
hopefully  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Rouleau,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  speculation  by  administration  officials 
in  the  past  few  hours  that  this  atrocity,  this 
act  of  terrorism,  was  committed  by  Iranian 
sources.  Do  you.  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
Lebanese  situation,  think  that  is  an  accu- 
rate appraisal? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  You  see.  I  don't  think  at 
this  point  we  can  judge  who  did  it;  but  there 
are  at  least  two  organizations  which  have 
the  capabilities  of  doing  it.  One  of  them  is 
this  Shiite  pro-Iranian  group;  and  the  other 
one.  which  is.  I  think,  a  much  larger  organi- 
zation, called  The  National  Resistance 
Movement.  The  Lebanese  National  Resist- 
ance Movement,  in  Lebanon,  and  which  has 
been  active  in  the  south  of  Lebanon  now  for 
a  year  and  has  killed  something  like  130  or 
140  Israeli  .soldiers  and  wounded  .scores  of 
them. 

This  organization.  I  know,  took  a  decision 
around  the  15lh  of  September  to  organize 
attacks  against  American  Marines  and 
French  soldiers,  even  if  a  ceasefire  was  con- 
cluded. At  that  time,  there  was  no  ceasefire. 

And  the  reason  why  they  decided  to  do 
that  is  that  they  consider  the  Americans 
and  the  French  as  not  an  impartial  force.  If 
you  remember,  when  the  multinational 
force  came  into  Lebanon  a  year  ago.  there 


wns  a  national  consensus  for  it.  All  the  Leb- 
anese wanted  it.  Now.  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  French  and  Americans  appear  as  if  they 
are  part  of  the  civil  war.  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Gemayel. 

Mr.  Novak.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  Italians  were  not  attacked? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  I  didn't  expect  the  Italians 
to  be  attacked.  I  wrote  an  article  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  saying  that  only  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  French  would  be  attacked,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Italians  have  re- 
mained very  noncommittal,  and  they  were 
neutral  in  this  conflict,  and  they  don't 
appear— again.  I  repeat— they  are  not  per- 
ceived as  supporting  a  faction  in  Lebanon, 
or  Mr.  Gemayel's  faction. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mrs.  Garment? 

Mrs.  Garment.  Senator  Nunn.  let  me  press 
just  once  more  on  the  question  of  U.S.  force 
in  Lebanon.  There  are  still  many  people  in 
Washington  talking  about  how  to  gel  the 
Marines  out.  The  U.S.  Government  has  said 
that  It  does  not  want  to  participate  directly 
and  intimately  in  the  political  talks  that  are 
to  come.  When  we  give  signals  like  this, 
don't  we  increase  the  talk  among  the  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon,  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  scare 
America  away? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
believe  that  we  must  look  towards  our  own 
interest.  We  are  spread  too  thin  all  over  the 
world.  If  we  had  a  legitimate  and  a  precise 
military  mission  in  Lebanon,  then  certainly 
casualties  like  this  should  not  deter  us;  but 
the  President  has  defined  our  mission  in 
Lebanon  as  having  the  Marines  participate 
in  the  effort  to  clear  Lebanon  of  all  foreign 
forces.  That  is  Mission  Impossible.  It  has 
been  Mission  Impossible  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; so  I  would  submit,  we  must  look  to 
our  own  .security.  I  submit,  we  must  protect 
the  Marines  that  are  there;  but  I  think  that 
we  must  find  a  way  to  replace  them.  We  are 
no  longer  a  deterrent  force  in  Lebanon.  We 
are  targets,  our  Marines  are  targets.  They 
are  much  more  hostages  than  they  are  a  de- 
terrent. 

Mrs.  Garment.  If  after  his  analysis,  the 
President  nevertheless  decides  to  ask  for 
more  troops,  what  is  your  guess  about  what 
your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would  say  to 
him? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senate  had  a  long  debate  on  the  18  months. 
I  did  not  favor  that  because  the  President 
had  never  precisely  defined  the  mi.ssion.  He 
still  has  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards  and  say. 
Mr.  President,  what  are  the  Marines  doing 
there  and  under  what  terms  would  they  be 
withdrawn? 

I  have  not  gotten  anyone  in  this  Adminis- 
tration to  even  tell  me  what  "success"  is; 
that  is.  under  what  conditions  we  could  say, 
the  Marines  have  fulfilled  their  mission, 
now  let's  have  them  depart. 

But  I  repeat,  the  first  thing  is  to  protect 
the  Marines  that  are  there.  Second.  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  the  United  Nations'  forces 
to  replace  them  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Kondracke? 

Mr.  Kondracke.  Senator  Nunn.  in  1958. 
President  Eisenhower  sent  10.000  Marines 
into  Lebanon,  and  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  there.  Why  is  not 
a  similar  show  of  force  appropriate  in  this 
day  and  age? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well.  Congressman  Gib- 
bons, in  the  Hou.se  debate.  I  believe  it  was 
Congre.ssman  Gibbons  said,  that  we  have 
too  few  Marines  there  to  fight  and  too 
many  to  die.  I  think  that's  exactly  where  we 
are  now;  so  if  the  President  does  not  choose 


to  go  the  U.N.  route,  which  I  suggest,  it 
seems  to  me  he's  got  two  choices.  One 
choice  is  to  pull  most  Marines  out.  put  them 
on  the  ships,  leave  a  very  small,  symbolic 
force  there  that  would  admittedly  be  ex- 
posed. Second  choice  is  precisely  what  you 
indicate,  is  to  greatly  beef-up  the  force,  to 
increase  the  perimeter,  that  is.  the  overall 
security  of  the  force,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
tected area,  and  that  would  require  prob- 
ably five  to  10.000  Marines. 

As  far  as  going  in  with  20.000  troops  right 
now.  I  think  you'd  have  to.  first  of  all,  have 
to  identify  who  they  were  going  to  fight, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do 
that  unaer  the  pre.sent  conditions.  Finding 
the  enemy,  identifying  the  enemy,  knowing 
which  faction  to  take  on.  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  a  military  planner's  absolute 
nightmare;  so  I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  Kondracke.  Well,  the  President  has 
said  on  various  occasions  that  the  purpose 
of  having  the  Marines  there  is  to  prevent 
the  Syrians  from  taking  over-the  Syrians, 
as  he  says,  backed  by  the  Soviets-from 
taking  over  the  country.  Now.  is  the— is  that 
a  correct  assessment  of  the  situation  and  is 
It  worth  the  use  of  American  power  to  ac- 
complish that  end? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  that 
IS  what  the  Pre,sident  has  in  mind.  That  was 
not  the  goal  that  he  had  in  mind  when  he 
came  to  the  Senate  and  asked  for  our  18- 
month  extension.  He  .said  the  goal  there  was 
not  just  to  clear  the  Syrians  out.  but  all  for- 
eign forces  in  Lebanon,  including  the  Israe- 
lis the  PLO.  everyone.  Now.  that  is  the  goal 
we  are  not  operating  under.  If  the  President 
simpiv  wanted  to  clear  the  Syrians  out.  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  on  a  strange  kind  of  ne- 
gotiating pattern,  becau.se  as  I  read  it  we  are 
basing  a  lot  of  our  negotiations  ou  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  going  to  convince  the 
Syrians  to  pull  out  voluntarily:  but  the 
strange  thing  that's  going  on  while  we  are 
doing  that,  and  we  have  that  assumption, 
which  I  find  questionable,  by  the  way.  the 
President  it  seems  to  me  about  every  three 
days  blasts  the  Syrians  with  some  new  in- 
dictment. That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
consistent  with  the  assumption  that  they 
are  going  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Rouleau.  Senator  Nunn 
mentioned  a  couple  of  minutes  ago  that  the 
U  S.  mission  at  this  point  can  almost  be  de- 
.scribed  as  Mi.ssion  Impossible.  From  your 
own  experience  in  Lebanon,  do  you  think 
that  mission  is  impo.ssible  or  is  it  a  valid 
one?  Should  we  be  there? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  First  I  think  one  should 
remind-we  should  remind  ourselves  what 
the  mission  is  about.  When  this  multi-na- 
tional force  went  there,  it  wasn't  to  throw 
out  any  foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon  or  to 
take  part  in  the  civil  war.  It  was  just  for 
peacekeeping  in  the  Beirut  area  and  protect 
the  civilian  population.  That  was  all.  Now 

we  are  taliking 

Mr.  Kalb.  That,  you  think,  was  a  valid 

effort? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  It  was  a  valid  effort  because 
mainlv  all  the  Lebanese  were  for  it.  I  think 
we  should  work  on  tho.se  lines.  If  there's  a 
consensus  for  multi-national  forces,  it's  a 
protection  for  our  forces.  But  if  at  one 
point,  as  it  is  the  case  today,  a  majority  of 
the  Lebanese  perceive  us  as  a  foreign  inter- 
vention force,  trying  to  support  one  faction 
against  all  the  other  factions.  I  think  it's  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  do;  and  anyway,  it's 
outside  the  mandate. 

Mr.  Kalb.  How  do  you  know  it's  a  majori- 
ty? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  Legally  speaking. 


Mr.  Kalb  How  do  you  know  it  s  a  majori- 
Mr. Rouleau.  Well,  the  majority  is  be- 
cause the  Gemayel  group,  faction,  which  is 
in  power,  is  openly  contested  by  all  the 
other  factions,  whether  they  are  Moslem  or 
.some  Christian  factions.  Maronite  factions 
are  against  Gemayel.  like  former  President 
Franiieh.  Raymond  Edde.  There  are  Druse; 
there  are  Shiites.  And  so  it  is  easy  to.  I 
think,  to  conclude  that  there's  a  majority  of 
Lebanese  who  would  like  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs amongst  themselves,  and  we  appear  as 
if  we  are  interfering  in  their  affairs. 
Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Monroe? 
Mr.  Monroe.  Senator,  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had  a 
report  that  Marines  were  under  attack  or 
are  under  attack  this  morning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut? 

Senator  Nunn.  Yes.  that  was  my  informa- 
tion, but  the  information  is  very  sketchy 
and  that's  about  all  I  know  about  it. 
Mr.  Monroe.  What  kind  of  attack? 
Senator  Nunn.  I  can't  give  you  many  more 
details  than  that;  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
massive,  explosive  situation  we  had  develop 
near  the  airport,  but  certainly  sniper  fire 
and  I  understand  small  arms  fire. 

Mr.  Monroe.  You've  talked  about  with- 
drawing Marines.  Senator.  What  about  the 
factor  that  this  attack  makes  it  harder  to 
withdraw  because  if  we  withdraw  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  immediate  future  it  would 
appear  that  we  were  giving  in  to  a  terrorist 
Jilt  n.ck'' 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  first  of  all.  I'm  not 
saying  we  ought  to  immediately  withdraw. 
Inimediately  we  need  to  shore-up  what 
we've  got  there  now  and  protect  our  people. 
Second,  we  need  to  have  a  phased  withdraw- 
al with  the  United  Nations  taking  our  place. 
So  you  are  correct,  if  we  simply  put  the  Ma- 
rines on  the  ships  and  pull  out.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  bad;  but  this  has  been  a  disas- 
ter waiting  to  happen.  It  was  apparent  when 
the  ceasefire  was  declared  that  that  was  the 
time  for  the  President  to  redefine  our  mis- 
sion. The  President  has  not  redefined  that 
mission.  It  is  still  very,  very  broad  and.  in 
my  view,  unless  you  define  that  mission  to 
be  one  of  having  the  Marines  there  until 
the  U.N.  can  take  over,  or  until  the  Leba- 
nese army  can  take  over,  then  you  have  de- 
fined an  open-ended  mi.ssion. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  Rouleau,  you  said  that 
you  wrote  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a 
specific  organization  in  Lebanon  was  plan- 
ning this  kind  of  attack  on  the  French 
troops  and  on  the  American  troops,  which 
has  not  taken  place.  What  kind  of  organiza- 
tion? Who  are  these  people? 

Mr  Rouleau.  They  are  a  very  mysterious 
organization.  I  don't  think  they  ever  held  a 
press  conference  or  ever  met— no  official 
representative  ever  met  the  press— but  I  get 
their  handouts  in  Paris  and  I-around  the 
15th  or  20th  of  September.  I  met.  maybe 
not  a  representative,  a  formal  representa- 
tive, but  somebody  very  close  to  them;  and 
this  man  told  me  that  they  had  taken  a  de- 
cision around  the  15th  of  September,  a  po- 
litical decision,  to  attack  the  Americans  and 
the  French,  to  get  out  all  the  multinational 
forces  and  get  us— I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that  because  I  think  it's 
quite  a  widespread  view  in  Lebanon  among 
the  Lebanese,  they  would  like  to  have 
United  Nations'  forces,  because  at  least  they 
have  a  feeling  they  are  neutral  forces.  They 
are  not  going  to  interfere  in  the  internal, 
domestic  affairs,  and-to  answer  a  ques- 
tion-the  decision  was  taken  around  the 
15th  of  September  to  attack  and  I  expected 


attacks;  but  I  must  confess.  I  didn  i  expect 
such  a  murderous,  such  a  tragic  bomb 
attack  as  this  one.  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  snipe  and  kill  Americans  and 
French  soldiers. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Novak? 

Mr.  Novak.  Mr.  Rouleau,  from  your  expe- 
rience as  a  journalist,  do  you  think  the  per- 
ception that  you  describe,  of  the  Lebanese, 
that  the  Americans  and  the  French  are  not 
evenhanded.  that  they  have  been  tilting  to 
one  side,  is  a  correct  and  accurate  percep- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  Well.  I  think  its— the  Amer- 
ican government  is  on  record.  I  mean,  the 
American  government  considers  Mr.  Ge- 
mayel as  the  legitimate  government  of  Leb- 
anon, not  the  legal.  There's  a  big  difference 
between  the  two.  I  mean,  there's  legal  and 
there's  legitimacy.  You  see.  in  a  civil  war. 
it's  very  difficult  to  speak  of  legitimacy  be- 
cause, by  definition,  a  civil  war.  you  have 
groups  warring  each  other  and  the  legitima- 
cy of  a  government  is  being  contested.  So  by 
the  fact  of  saying  Gemayel  is  legitimate  is 
already  taking  sides,  number  one. 

Number  two.  in  action  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  been  supplying  an  awful  lot  of 
armaments  to  the  Lebanese  army,  training 
the  Lebanese  army,  which  is  perceived 
again.  I  don't  think  wrongly,  by  the  Moslem 
factions  as  a  Christian  Phalanglst  army.  It's 
not  a  neutral  army.  Its  the  army  of  Mr.  Ge- 
mayel: and  therefore  I  think,  at  least  for 
the  Americans,  on  the  American  side.  I 
think  the  American  government  is  taking 
sides. 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator  Nunn.  two  of  your 
colleagues.  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Zor- 
insky.  .several  weeks  ago  came  back  from 
Syria  with  a  report  which  they  submitted  to 
the  White  Hou.se.  to  the  effect  that  Syria 
would  cooperate  with  a  multi-national  force 
that  apparently  did  not  contain  the  United 
States.  Do  you  think  that's  an  accurate  as- 
sessment and  that  we  should  be  moving  on 
that  grounds  in  an  agreement  with  Syria  in 
Lebanon? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  really— I  really  don't  be- 
lieve I  can  make  a  judgment  on  that.  I  have 
not  talked  to  the  Senators  in  depth.  I've  had 
only  passing  conversations  with  them  on 
that  .subject.  I  did  read  the  articles  about  it. 
I'm  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  judgment  on 

it- 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  as  long  as  we 

have  U.S.  Marines  sitting  there,  that  they 
are  in  effect  hostages,  not  only  to  the  Syr- 
ians, but  of  many  other  factions  in  Lebanon. 
Our  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  Syria  is 
much  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  we  were 
off-shore. 
Mr.  Kalb.  Mrs.  Garment? 
Mrs.  Garment.  Mr.  Rouleau,  did  you  learn 
anything  about  the  connections  of  this 
group,  who  they  know? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  You  mean  The  National  Re- 
sistance Lebanese  group? 
Mrs.  Garment.  Who  aids  them"" 
Mr  Rouleau.  Yes.  I  mean.  I  know  ifs 
multi-confessional  group.  There  are  people 
from  all  religions  there-Moslems,  there  are 
Christians.  Gree'.  Orthodox  Catholics.  Mar- 
onites.  It's  a  nationalist,  leftist  oriented 
group  which  I  think  Communists  are  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  that  group.  It  is 
very  well-knitted,  very  well-organized,  and 
as  I  mentioned  before,  they  have  killed 
many  Israelis  successfully,  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  successful  in  that  operation;  and  I 
think  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Begin  withdrew  the  troops  behind  the  Aw-- 
walli.  He  could  not  face  them.  They  are 
well-organized.  They  are  very  secret. 


. i  /      1  no  J 
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So.  I  think  they  — unfortunately  ut  ari 
going  to  hear  more  of  them  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Garment  When  you  say  •Commu- 
nists. "  did  you  learn  anything  more  specific 

about  which  variety  of 

Mr.  Rouleau.  I  think  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Lebanon  are  in  it.  in 
the  leadership.  I  don't  know  how  important 
they  are:  but  I  know  at  least  one  who's  con- 
nected with  the  organization. 

Mr.  KoNDRACKE.  Well,  when  you  mention 
the  word  'Communist."  one  naturally 
thinks  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  the  Soviet- 
let  me  ask  this,  both  about  the  immediate 
organization  and  about  the  geopolitical  situ- 
ation—if the  United  States  really  does  pull 
out.  do  we  leave  the  region  open  for  Soviet 
influence  to  increase? 

Mr  Rouleau.  No;  I  don't  think  this  is  a 
possibility,  either  for  the  French  or  the 
American  Government.  I  think  the  French 
government  has  exactly  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator, that  this  is  too  big  a  job  for  us.  The 
civil  war  in  Lebanon  is  terrible.  I  mean, 
nobody  has  ever  entered  Lebanon  and  gone 
out  successfully. 

No:  I  think  the  only  way  out— I  think  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right  on  this— is  to  or- 
ganize a  significant  force  from  the  United 
Nations  to  replace  the  French,  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  British,  and  the  Italians,  and 
make  sure  that  peacekeeping  would  be  the 
job  of  the  United  Nations,  not  of  our  par- 
ticular  

Mr.  KoNDRACKE.  Except  that  whenever  in 
the  Middle  East  the  UN.  has  been  required 
to  do  a  ptacekeeping  mi.ssion.  basically  they 
have  been  a  sieve.  They  have  allowed  what- 
ever terrorist  .vere  in  the  vicinity  to  go  right 
through  and  occupy  whatever  territory  ihey 
occupied.  What  evidence  do  you  have  that 
the  U.N.  could  do  the  job  this  time? 

Mr.  Rouleau.  Well.  I  think  the  question 
can  be  discussed,  examined,  and  maybe  the 
numbers  would  be  more  important:  but  you 
see.  what  is  more  important  in  all  this,  you 
see.  you  are  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  troops  in  the  south  of  Leba 
non  left  the  Palestinian  Pedayeen  to  go  into 
the  region 

Mr.  KoNDRACKE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rouleau.  But  that  was  a  very  particu- 
lar situation.  There  was  this  Fedayeen-Is- 
raeli  confrontation.  Today  we  are  facing  an- 
other situation.  We  are  facing  a  situation 
where  most  Lebanese.  I  would  say  practical- 
ly all  Lebanese,  would  like  to  see  peace  and 
order  in  their  own  country:  and  they  want 
to  look  to  people  in  whom  they  can  feel  con 
fident.  And  you  can  only  feel  confident,  if 
you  are  Lebanese,  when  you  are  facing  a 
United  Nations  force.  You  know  they  have 
no  axe  to  grind.  They  have  no  imperial  ob 
jectives  or  whatever.  I  think  it  will  have  a 
much  bigger  chance  to  succeed  this  time 
than  in  the  times  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Kalb.  We've  got  about  two  minutes  to 
go.  Mr.  Monroe? 

Mr  Monroe.  Senator,  as  you  know,  the 
Marines  in  the  Beirut  areas  have  been  sub- 
jected in  recent  days  to  sniper  attack  and  in 
a  remarkably  brutal  aspect  of  this  present 
situation  the  rescue  is  around  tho.se  ruins 
being  smiped  at.  Do  you  have  any  formula 
for  protection  of  the  Marines  from  sniping? 
Is  there  anything  the  Marines  ought  to  be 
doing  about  this,  some  inhibition  on  them 
now  removed? 

Senator  Nunn.  Well,  if  you  wanted  to  pro- 
tect them,  you  have  to  ha\e  a  much  broader 
perimeter.  You  cannot  put  them  in  the  low 
ground  where  they  are.  re.  around  the  air- 
port, and  expect  them  to  be  protected.  Even 
the  huge  amount  of  fire  power  we  have  off 
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tacks,  because  we're  not  going  to  blow-up 
Beirut  if  we  get  three  Marines  killed  with 
sniper  fire.  We  can't  have  that  kind  of  mas- 
sive retaliation  against  innocent  people.  We 
don't  have  a  way  to  protect  them  where 
they  are  now.  They  are  in  an  untenable 
military  situation. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Novak? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Should  we  expand  that  pe- 
rimeter'' 

Senator  Nunn.  I'd  think  that  would  be 
unwise.  If  the  President  will  not  go  towards 
the  United  Nations,  then  that  may  be  the 
only  choice:  but  I  think  it  is  an  unwise 
choice. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Novak,  please? 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator  Nunn.  the  burden  of 
Mr.  Rouleau's  remarks  is  that  there  is  a  per- 
ception in  Lebanon  that  we.  our  forces,  have 
not  been  objective.  Do  you  think  that  the 
U.S.  Marine  forces,  under  the  direction  of 
our  government,  went  wrong  in  siding 
toward  the  Gemayel  government,  instead  of 
being  a  neutral  force? 

Senator  Nunn.  It's  a  close  question  be- 
cause, to  the  extent  that  we  returned  fire, 
we  were  protecting  our  own  people.  You 
have  to  protect  your  own  people  and  I  think 
the  French  did  the  same  thing,  but  I  believe 
the  unlortunate  perception  is.  we  were 
siding  with  the  government.  I  believe  that's 
an  erroneous  perception,  but  I  think  it  is 
the  perception. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mrs.  Garment •> 

Mrs.  Garment.  Senator,  do  you  think  that 
it's  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  stop  favoring  the 
government  against  its  enemies? 

Senator  Nlnn.  Well,  that  a.ssumes  that  I 
think  we  already  have  started  favoring  the 
government  against  its  enemies.  I  don't  go 
thai  far  I  think  we've  tried  to  be  a  peace- 
keeping force:  but  the  problem  is.  a  super 
power,  by  its  very  nature,  hxs  great  difficul- 
ty being  perceived  as  totally  impartial. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Nunn  and  Mr.  Eric  Rouleau,  for  being  with 
us  today  on  Meet  the  Press.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minute  with  a  word  about  next  week's  guest. 

( Announcements. ) 

Mr  Kalb.  Next  Sunday  on  MEET  THE 
PRESS,  our  guest  will  be  the  U.S.  Amba.s.sa- 
dor  to  the  U.N..  Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.senre  of  a  qiionim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  in  a  moment  v/c  will 
adopt  a  resolutioi: 


SENATE  RKSULL  i  ION  249-A 
RESOLUTION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOSE 
AMERICANS  WHO  LOST  IHEIR 
LIVES  IN  BEIRUT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  deslc  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 


i  he  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  with  respect  to 

the  memory  of  those  Americans  who  lost 

their  lives  in  Beirut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  consider- 
ation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  together 
with  its  preamble  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  249 

Whereas,  on  October  23.  1983.  the  United 
States  and  French  components  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon  were  the  targets 
of  brutal  and  cowardly  terrorist  attacks: 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  at  least 
186  United  States  Marines  and  26  French 
Paratroops  were  killed  and  scores  more  were 
wounded,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That,  when  the  Senate  recesses 
at  the  close  of  busine.ss  today,  it  do  so  in  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  those  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Beirut. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rkcord 
be  held  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  statements  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECES.S  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  249  until 
the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  tiie  standing  order,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  traiisaction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss  following  that  time 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  3  103  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  9:30 
a.m.  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  highway  bill, 
which  is,  I  believe.  H.R.  3103.  Surface 
Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  01  1983. 


<).  'oher2l  1983 

It  is  my  hope  that  matter  can  ov 
completed  before  the  Senate  recesses 
at  12  noon  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is 
Tuesday,  and  at  that  time  a  recess  will 
be  required  for  caucuses  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM   12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  recess  at  the  hour  of  12  noon 
until  2  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate 
for  the  need  of  caucuses  of  both  par- 
ties separately  and  away  from  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  both  the  highway  bill  and 
the  crime  package  can  be  disposed  of. 
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1  nai  nia\  Di-  aii  ainbi'Liou.^  hope,  but 
that  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  also  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can 
turn  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions by  tomorrow  or  at  least  agree  to. 


Senate  Resolution  249  with  respect  to 
the  memory  of  those  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Beirut,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  October  25,  1983,  at  9  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  249,  I  move  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:12    p.m.    the    Senate,    pursuant    to 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  24,  1983: 
Department  of  State 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stale,  vice  Powell  Allen 
Moore,  resigned. 

The  Judiciary 

Thomas  G.  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, vice  Frank  W.  Wilson,  deceased. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DD  .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  as  we  gather  this  day.  our 
thoughts  are  numbed  by  the  violence 
of  the  killings  in  Lebanon.  The  pray- 
ers of  this  assembly  and  the  prayers  of 
every  person  of  good  will  are  with 
those  who  mourn  their  deaths.  We 
earnestly  pray  that  the  comfort  of 
Your  presence  and  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  will  give  strength  to  those 
whose  joy  has  turned  to  mourning.  We 
acknowledge.  O  God.  the  background 
of  conflict  that  is  a  part  of  our  world, 
and  yet  we  know  Your  purpose  is  for 
peace  and  concord  among  all  people. 
Let  us,  each  one.  rededicate  ourselves 
to  use  our  abilities  in  ways  that  allevi- 
ate suffering,  that  comfort  the  sorrow- 
ful, and  give  the  hope  of  a  more  peace- 
ful and  just  World.  In  Your  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


11!!    JOURNAL 

The  SPKAKKR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  appmvfrt. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Gold-stock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham; 

H.R.  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregor.v 
B.  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbon.s.  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; and 

H.R.  745.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C  Ruks. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Ferguson; 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  16  employ- 
ees of  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard; 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Nav.v  or  any  Federal 
agency  from  using  funds  to  dispose  of  the 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  near 
Barrow,  Alaska,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; and 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Ocotober  23,  1983.  through  Oc 
tober  29.  1983.  as  'American  Energy  Aware 
ness  Week.' 


WHY  IS  THIS  SACRIFICE 
JUSTIFIED? 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's brutal  and  deep  tragedy  at  the 
marine  compound  in  Beirut  forces  us 
to  ask  again:  For  what  purpose  have 
our  marines  become  entrapped  in  this 
so-called  peacekeeping  mission? 

The  President  has  yet  to  tell  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  for 
what  purpose  have  these  valiant  men 
given  their  lives?  In  the  wake  of  yes- 
terday s  massacre,  another  400  ma- 
rines are  being  sent  to  Lebanon.  I  ask, 
why? 

It  seems  to  me  our  initial  objectives 
have  changed  from  assisting  the 
exodus  of  Palestinian  troops  to  sup- 
porting the  Lebanese  Central  Govern- 
ment in  a  part  of  the  globe  that  is  a 
touchpoint  for  world  war.  Almost  200 
lives  have  been  lost.  Countless  marines 
have  been  injured.  Stationed  marines 
are  seriously  endangered.  Now  more 
marines  are  on  their  way. 

It  is  time  the  President  told  us  why 
this  sacrifice  is  justified.  Otherwise  let 
us  bring  our  troops  home. 


IT  IS  NOT  A  i'h  .\t  K-KEEPING 
MISSION 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  slated  publicly  on  August  29,  it 
makes  sense  to  put  the  marines  in 
Beirut  back  on  the  ships.  If  they  are 
needed  to  protect  our  American  Em- 
bassy, they  could  be  brought  back 
quickly. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  calling  this  a  peace-keep- 
ing mi.ssion  and  it  is  not. 

The  President  has  got  to  come  up 
with  better  reasons  why  our  marines 
should  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  in  Lebanon. 


U.S.  MARIN i.-:    .:>   LEBANON 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  in  Beirut,  a  tragedy  oc- 
curred which  today  fills  all  Americans 
with  grief  and  concern  for  our  U.S. 
marines  in  Lebanon. 


Our  tliouglus  and  prayers  must 
truly  be  with  the  families  of  tho.se 
young  men  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  this  country,  and  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  look  at  the  American  flag  flying 
at  half  mast  over  this  Capitol  and  not 
know  the  grief  that  is  in  Americas 
heart. 

While  this  must  be  a  day  of  review- 
ing, reconsidering,  and  redefining  our 
policies  for  Lebanon  and  elsewhere  in 
the  region,  it  must  also  be  a  day  of  bi- 
partisanship and  statesmanship  in  this 
Congress. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  insure  that 
marines  remaining  in  Lebanon  are  in 
secure  areas  and  protected.  Beyond 
that,  our  job  is  to  get  the  facts. 

To  those  who  perpetrated  this  deed, 
they  should  know  that  all  Americans 
will  stand  with  the  President  and  with 
the  U.S.  marines:  resolved  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  hope  and  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  As  tho.se  at  the  White 
House  said  this  morning:  "We  will  not 
yield  to  international  terrorism  be- 
cau.se  if  we  do.  the  civilized  world  will 
suffer  and  our  values  will  be  fair  game 
for  those  who  seek  to  destroy  what  we 
stand  for." 


BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  TEST  OF 
COMMONSENSE? 

(Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR..  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  marines  have  been  placed  in  an 
untenable  situation,  and  I  think  it  is 
criminal.  I  voted  against  the  18 
months  extension  of  the  Marine 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  for  ex- 
actly this  reason.  Apparently  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  have  learned  nothing 
from  Vietnam.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
when  you  commit  American  fighting 
men  to  a  combat  zone,  you  have  offi- 
cially recognized  that  a  war  is  going 
on.  and  when  a  war  is  in  progress,  you 
take  the  necessary  military  .steps  to 
bring  it  to  a  quick  and  decisive  conclu- 
sion. Our  marines  are  nothing  more 
than  sitting  ducks  in  Lebanon,  and  if 
the  administration  cannot  find  the  po- 
litical courage  to  have  them  assume  a 
more  aggressive  role  to  defend  them- 
selves, then  the  administration  ought 
to  order  them  home. 

Many  have  ,said  that  if  we  pull  the 
marines  out  of  Lebanon  we  will  have 
flunked  the  test  of  will.  As  was  said  by 
Tom  Braden  on  September  29: 


Agreed,  will  is  often  a  virtue.  Ju.st  as  often 
it  is  plain  silly.  The  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  "  was  a  marvelous  demonstration  of 
how  to  pass  the  test  of  will  but  what  about 
the  lest  of  commonsense'' 


M.M^.INKS  SUFFER  IN 
CLEVELAND  AND  BEIRUT 

■  Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  people  focus  on  the  outra- 
geous tragedy  in  Beirut  against  our 
American  Marines,  another  outrage 
was  being  perpetrated  against  a  Viet- 
nam-veteran Marine  at  the  local 
Cleveland  Veterans  Hospital.  On 
Monday  of  this  past  week,  my  constit- 
uent, William  Waite,  an  ex-marine 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  was  admitted 
to  the  veterans  hospital  for  surgery. 
After  he  laid  drugged  on  a  table  out- 
side the  operating  room,  having  al- 
ready been  prepared  and  given  mor- 
phine, the  doctors  told  him  that  they 
were  through  for  the  day.  My  constit- 
uent was  sent  home  in  a  taxi,  in  a 
bathrobe  and  shower  sandals  while 
still  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 
When  the  administrative  surgical  co- 
ordinator for  the  hospital  was  asked 
what  happened  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  don't  think  he  was  wronged:  he  was  a 
victim  of  circumstances. 

That's  the  system.  If  he  doesn't  like  the 
service  maybe  he  can  get  it  on  the  outside. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  any 
more  marine  victims,  whether  of 
bombs  or  circumstances.  This  situa- 
tion is  intolerable  and  reflects  the  atti- 
tude that  service  veterans  somehow 
are  being  done  a  favor  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Adininistration. 

I  am  demanding  this  administrator's 
immediate  resignation  and  a  complex 
explanation  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  those 
who  have  sacrificed  are  treated  so  cal- 
lously. 

As  the  events  of  yesterday  in  Leba- 
non have  shown.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
endure  the  pain  of  poorly  conceived 
and  insufficiently  defined  foreign 
policy.  Now  it  appears  that  for  an- 
other marine  the  pain  never  ends. 


October    21.    1983.    ihe    following    message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  Conference  Report  to 
H.R.  3929. 
With  kind  regards.  1  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announre  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  on  Friday.  Octo- 
ber 21.  1983: 

H.R.  1213.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition 


A.  PAUL  KITCHIN 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  join  today  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  Alvin  Paul  Kitch- 
en, a  native  of  Halifax  County.  N.C.,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  85th,  86th. 
and  87th  Congresses,  who  died  Satur- 
day at  the  age  of  75. 

His  distinguished  representation  of 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  was  the 
latest  milestone  in  a  family  tradition 
of  public  service.  Since  1879  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Kitchen  family  have  served 
in  this  body,  including  Paul  Kitchen's 
uncle,  Claude  Kitchen,  who  was  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  64th  and  65th  Con- 
gresses. 

This  tradition  of  service  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  in  this  Chamber,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
honor.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  reflecting  on  the  gifts  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  A.  Paul  Kitchin  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  in  expressing  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  family  during 
this  difficult  time. 


1  believe  for  this  new  day  in  Lebanon 
we  should  let  the  Marines  be  marines. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President;  As  a  Congressman 
from  Maryland  with  73  of  its  sons  located  in 
Lebanon  as  peacekeepers.  1  am  shocked  at 
the  recent  bloodshed  directed  at  our  ma- 
rines. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  H.J.  Res.  364.  a 
compromise  worked  out  by  you  and  our 
Hou.se  Democratic  leadership  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  peace  and  freedom  in  Leba- 
non. 1  respectfully  request  and  urge  you  to 
issue  immediate  orders  to  our  forces  to  use 
the  full  force  of  protective  measures  to 
insure  their  safety. 

We  must  intensify  our  efforts  toward 
peace.  Leaving  no  room  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  would  twist  the  trou- 
bled situation  in  Lebanon  into  a  double- 
edged  sword  which  would  cut  through  the 
fabric  of  justice  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

We  must  fulfill  our  mission  but.  at  the 

same  time,  we  must  not  allow  our  marines 

to   be   only   soldiers   who   perish  .  .      they 

must  also  be  soldiers  who  use  their  strength. 

Regards, 

Congressman  Roy  Dyson. 

Maryland. 


n    I'his  s\mb<il   rcprcscnis   ihc   limc  of  d,iv   durm>;   the   House   protcedmns,  Cf;.,  U   UO""   is   irO""   p.m. 
rhis    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  .ire   not   spoken  by  the   Member  on  the  llmir 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  DC,  October.  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeili..  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  111  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  2:34  p.m.  on  Friday, 


LET  THE  MARINES  BE  MARINES 
(Mr,  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  day  that  shall  live  long  in  our 
memories  and  for  those  families  who 
lost  a  son,  a  day  they  will  never  forget. 
Now  our  task  is  to  search  for  the 
right  thing  to  do.  But  until  that 
course  is  set,  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  telegram,  to  issue  immediate 
orders  to  our  forces  in  Lebanon  to  use 
the  full  force  of  protective  measures  in 
insure  their  safety. 


GOAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN 
LEBANON  MUST  BE  DEFINED 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend   his 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rorist bombing  of  our  marine  barracks 
in  Lebanon  is  one  more  example  of  the 
wanton  disregard  for  human  life 
shown  by  the  radical  few.  who  will 
stop  at  nothing,  to  impose  their  rule 
on  the  many.  The  entire  Nation  shares 
in  the  grief  felt  by  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  the  dead  and  injured. 

We  must  spare  no  effort  to  identify 
and  deal  with  those  responsible  for 
this  murderous  act. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  seriously 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient peace  in  Lebanon  for  us  to  act  as 
peacekeepers. 

If  there  is  a  fundamental  national 
security  goal  for  the  United  States  in 
Lebanon,  we  must  define  it  precisely 
and  our  marines  must  be  given  the 
wherewithal  to  enforce  and  defend  it. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  clearly  de- 
fined goal  and  the  means  of  imple- 
menting it,  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
keeping  our  soldiers  in  a  no-win  situa- 
tion in  a  country  ripped  apart  by  civil 
war  with  extremists  on  all  sides. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  and  as  we  do,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  marines  immediately  be 
moved  to  a  safer  and  more  defensible 
position. 

Just  as  important,  we  must  open  new 
avenues  for  an  international  solution— 
with  international  participation— and 
that  means  we  can  no  longer  ignore,  in 
a  cavalier  manner,  key  players  such  as 
President  al-A.ssad  of  Syria  as  we  try 
to  develop  a  political— not  just  mili- 
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lary— solution  to  this  crisis  in  tlie  Mid 
east. 


PRESIDENT     MUiJl      DEFINE     NA- 
TIONAL   OBJECTIVES    IN    LEBA 
NON 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  tlie  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
all  Americans  m  extending  my  sympa- 
thy to  the  families  of  the  American 
and  French  men  who  died  in  Lebanon 
The  bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks 
in  Beirut  is  an  appalling  act  which 
clearly  has  very  serious  implication.s 
for  our  policy  there  and  for  the  con 
tinued  presence  of  the  peacekeeping 
force. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  death  and 
destruction  we  must  pull  together  in 
this  country  despite  many  differences 
of  opinion  over  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  or  not  doing  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  other 
members  of  the  peace-keeping  mis- 
sion—France. Italy,  and  England— 
along  with  the  Lebanese  Government, 
at  whose  request  we  are  all  there, 
cannot  protect  our  troops,  then  we 
must  seriously  reconsider  our  presence 
there.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  withdraw 
from  Lebanon  unilaterally.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  di.saster  for  the  United 
Stales  and  unfair  to  the  other  coun- 
tries who  are  participating  in  the 
peace-keeping  force.  To  withdraw  uni- 
laterally would  be  to  cave  in  to  terror- 
ism and  blackmail.  The  United  States 
cannot  do  that.  We  must  enter  into 
urgent  and  full  consultation  with 
other  countries  in  the  peace-keeping 
force  and  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  on  what  cooperative  meas- 
ures and  actions  should  and  are  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  peace- 
keeping forces. 

In  addition,  the  President  must  im- 
mediately and  clearly  define  our  na- 
tional objectives  in  Lebanon  for  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress.  In 
immediate  and  full  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  he  must  tell  us  generally 
what  he  and  his  advi.sers  have  agreed 
upon  and  what  action  is  proposed 
within  clearly  expressed  and  defined 
national  object i'-^ 


UMI 


SOMEONE  HAS  TO  ANSWER 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy in  Beirut,  of  course,  has  first 
caused  us  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  .sad- 
ness. However,  today  my  grief  and  sad- 
ness is  turning  to  anger  and  a  demand 
for  explanations. 


First  ot  all.  a  demand  to  the  answer 
to  the  question  as  'o  why  we  are  there. 
What  is  our  role?  Yesterday  after  this 
incident.  Weinberger  said  perhap.s  we 
ought  to  con.iider  taking  our  marines 
and  putting  them  out  on  ships  and 
floating  them  around  the  Mediterra- 
nean for  another  year.  What  kind  of  a 
role  is  that  for  our  marines  to  play? 
Why  not  leave  them  in  Camp  Lejeune 
and  airlift  them  over  in  2  or  3  hours,  if 
we  h.ave  to  do  that' 

Second,  my  grief  and  sadness  is  turn- 
ing to  ani;er.  anger  at  the  excuse 
making.  Weinberger  yesterda.\  again 
said  that  you  cannot  slop  these  kinds 
of  things  berau.se  it  is  like  a  kamika/.i 
plane  attack  on  a  carrier.  How  ridicu- 
lous to  make  that  kind  of  analogy.  It  is 
not  .so. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  our  American 
troops  beinft  put  in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion and  someone  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand not  being  made  to  answer  for 
the  loss  of  their  lives. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  spend  billions 
for  Star  Wars  kinds  of  equipment  for 
the  military,  lasers  and  everything 
el.se.  but  we  cannot  even  spend  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  protect  our  troops 
when  we  ask  them  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line. 

Some  one  has  to  answer  for  this. 


WE  NEED  A  Bfc:TTER  REASON 
BEFORE  MORE  MARINES  DIE 

'Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  former  marine  I  rise  to  honor  the 
dead  and  wounded  heroes  of  the 
Beirut  massacre  and  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  their  families  and  loved 
ones. 

But  I  also  rise  to  express  my  outrage 
that  the  marines  were  put  in  this  de 
fen.seless  position  in  the  first  place. 
Marines  have  always  prided  them 
selves  on  being  the  first  to  fight  for 
right  and  freedom,  but  in  Lebanon, 
they  seem  to  be  acting  more  like  sit- 
ting ducks  ihan  fighting  marine.s.  And 
it  is  hard  to  tell  Just  what  right  or 
freedom  they  have  died  to  protect. 

We  should  have  had  .some  real  na- 
tional security  reason  before  this  Con- 
gress authorized  their  commitment  in 
that  country  and  because  now  161  ma 
rines  have  died  .sen.selessly,  that  is  not 
a  reason,  in  and  of  itself,  for  even 
more  lives  to  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  a  better  reason  than  that  before 
more  Americans  dii    in  Lebanon. 


TEARS  AND  TUAYERS  ARE  NOT 
ADEQUATE 

(Mr.  LEV  IT  AS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  LEV  IT  AS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
three  brief  points  I  would  like  to 
make. 

The  lirsi  is  I  join  with  all  Americans 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  the 
families  ol  those  marines  and  sailors 
who  lost  their  li\es  in  Beirut  yester- 
day. 

The  second  point  is  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  President  that 
either  we  give  our  marines  an  achieva- 
ble mission  for  which  they  are  trained 
or  we  get  them  out.  One  or  tlu'  other. 

The  original  role  of  the  marines  wjus 
to  provide  buffer  to  a.ssure  the  .safe 
evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut 
That  mission  was  successfully  com- 
pleted over  a  year  ago.  Now  we  are 
told  their  role  is  to  keep  the  peace. 
But  there  is  no  peace  to  keep.  What  is 
their  mission?  Who  are  the  enemy  we 
will  be  shooting  at?  Give  I  he  marines 
an  achievable  mission  other  than 
being  targets. 

And  the  third  point:  Tears,  fiags  at 
half  mast,  and  pra.vers  an  not  ade- 
quate. If  we  can  identify  the  parties 
responsible  for  this  attack  on  our 
forces,  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of 
Lebanon,  then  we  must  extract  a  blood 
price  of  retribution. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  TAKE 
STRONG  AND  ACTIVE  ROLE  IN 
SEEKING  PEACE  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  famili(>s  ot  the  marines  who  died 
this  weekend.  I  must  exprt-ss  my  deep 
sorrow  and  outrage  over  what  can  only 
be  called  a  mass  murder.  The  deaths 
of  nearly  200  American  marines  oc- 
curred not  in  battle,  but  during  cease 
fire.  Our  young  men  were  in  Lebanon 
not  as  combatants,  but  as  peacekeep- 
ers. 

This  atrocity  is  a  tragedy  even 
beyond  th<'  los.s  of  American  li\es.  The 
American  people  seek  p<-ae«'.  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  world  that  this 
should  make  us  target.s  for  those  who 
.seek  destruction. 

A  few  short  days  ago  I  voted  lor  the 
bipartisan  compromi.se  to  leave  Ameri- 
can marine  peace-keeping  forces  in 
I,ebanon  for  another  18  months.  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  still  believe,  a  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  and  in  thi'  Interest  of  a 
peaceful  world.  However.  I  now  believe 
the  United  States  should  not  shoulder 
the  burden  alone. 

It  is  time  for  United  Nations  to  take 
a  strong  and  active  role  in  seeking 
peace  in  Lebanon.  If  the  United  Na 
tions  is  to  be  truly  viable,  its  members 
must  be  willing  to  put  their  countries 
on    the    line    for    p<'ace.    If    there    are 


member  nations,  or  any  nation,  who 
still  believe  our  aims  in  Lebanon  are 
self-serving,  let  them  vote  to  commit 
United  Nations  troops  to  the  thankless 
and  dangerous  task  of  preserving 
peace  in  Lebanon. 

In  the  wake  of  the  murder  of  these 
young  men,  for  whom  we  all  mourn, 
human  nature  calls  out  for  retaliation. 
Let  the  retribution  come  in  the  form 
of  the  assumption  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  world  community. 
Today  is  the  38th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  creating  the 
United  Nations.  If  that  Charter  is  ever 
lo  mean  anything  beyond  creation  of  a 
plush  forum  from  which  to  criti- 
cize •  •  •  now  is  the  time  for  United 
Nations  to  come  of  age. 


of  terrorists  against  well-defended 
military  and  civilian  installations. 

That  this  attack  should  have  oc- 
curred, despite  known  threats,  barely 
6  months  after  the  bombing  of  our 
Embassy  is  inexcusable.  Apart  from 
any  foreign  policy  considerations,  yes- 
terday's tragedy  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  basic  military  prepared- 
riGss. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  today  asked  Chair- 
man Price  to  convene  hearings  at  an 
early  date  to  disciss  these  urgent  mat- 
ters^ My  aim  is  to  make  sure  that 
American  forces  in  Lebanon  and 
around  the  world  are  able  to  do  their 
jobs  effectively. 


STRATEGY  i  ul.  PEACE  IN 

LEBANON 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  I  have  been  fearing,  and  many  of 
us  have  been  fearing. 

As  a  mother  of  an  18-year-old  son.  I 
feel  the  pangs  of  loss  suffered  by 
those  who  know  their  sons  are  dead 
and  the  pangs  of  dread  felt  by  those 
who  wait  to  hear. 

On  September  28,  when  I  opposed 
the  18-month  blank  check  and  sup- 
ported the  war  powers  alternative,  I 
slated  that  no  one  objects  to  a  peace- 
keeping force.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
cannot  have  a  peace-keeping  force 
when  there  is  no  peace. 

I  ask  the  President  lo  remove  the 
marines  from  their  vulnerable  position 
as  targets  for  terrorists.  While  they 
are  safe,  we  can  discuss  our  strategy 
for  peace.  I  ask  this  Congress— and  I 
am  calling  for  a  caucus  for  that  pur- 
pose—to reas-sess  its  position  and  take 
back  the  responsibility  it  has  under 
the  Constitution  to  implement  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  get  Congress  to 
decide  in  equal  partnership  wiih  this 
administration  on  the  course  of  these 
voung  lives. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  to  do  other- 
wise. 


IT    IS    NOT    TOO    LATE    FOR    THE 

UNITED    STATES    TO     DO    THE 

RIGHT  THING  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how- 
many  limes  do  you  have  to  give  this 
speech  for  anybody  to  hear  you?  Lord 
Birkinhead  said  it  40  years  ago  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  in  England.  He 
said: 

How  much  better  in  life  and  how  much 
more  paying  it  is  to  be  blameless  rather 
than  brilliant. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  nei- 
ther brilliant  nor  blameless  today.  We 
had  our  chance.  When  the  marines 
were  sent,  we  said  nothing.  When  the 
violence  first  started,  we  cried  out.  but 
we  did  nothing.  Then  we  had  a  chance 
3  or  4  weeks  ago  lo  make  a  choice— a 
blanket  extension,  or  bring  the  boys 
home,  or  have  the  President  come 
talk.  We  hid  underneath  a  blanket. 
Shame  on  us. 

It  is  not  just  the  President.  It  is  us. 
We  had  our  shot  and  did  nothing.  Now 
we  have  got  a  chance  again.  Oh.  it  is 
too  late  for  a  lot  of  them.  It  is  too  late 
for  a  lot  of  them,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
for  us  to  do  the  right  thing.  We  are 
not  saving  face  in  Lebanon.  We  are 
killing  our  boys 


American  troops  to  hostilities  in  pro- 
claimed support  of  foreign  policy  goals 
unless  our  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  prepared  to  fighl  for 
those  goals. 

There  is  a  basic  choice  to  be  made  at 
this  time  for  American  policy  toward 
Lebanon.  Either  we  define  an  attain- 
able military  mi-ssion  for  our  marines 
and  allow  them  the  freedom  to  use 
force  lo  achieve  it  or  else  we  recall  the 
marines  sent  to  Lebanon. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  security  or  military  goals  that  we 
can  attain  in  Lebanon  without  an  un- 
acceptable loss  of  American  lives.  Our 
troops  do  not  know  who  to  fighl  to 
quell  the  violence  in  Lebanon,  even  if 
they  were  free  to  do  so.  Therefore,  it 
makes  sense  to  end  the  assignment  of 
U.S.  Marines  lo  Lebanon  in  favor  of 
securing  other  nations'  involvement 
with  the  multilateral  peace-keeping 
force. 


ARMED     SERVICES     COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS     CALLED     FOR      ON 

LEBANON 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murderous  bombing  of  U.S.  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut  yesterday 
angers  and  .saddens  us  all,  but  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  As  surely 
as  political  instability  is  a  way  of  life 
in  Lebanon,  terrorist  attacks  are  a  fa- 
miliar way  of  death.  Car  bombs  in  par- 
ticular have  long  been  a  favorite  lactic 


BLIND    ADHERENCE    IN    PURSUIT 

OF    UNATTAINABLE    GOALS    IS 

NOT  COURAGEOUS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mourn 
the  horrifying  murder  and  maiming  of 
hundreds  of  our  courageous  marines 
in  Beirut.  How  many  more  American 
troops  must  be  sacrificed  in  pursuit  of 
a  policy  in  Lebanon  that  can  fairly  be 
described  as  senseless  symbolism? 

I  appeal  to  President  Reagan  lo  real- 
ize that  blind  adherence  in  pursuit  of 
unattainable  goals  is  not  courageous. 
It  is  unfair  and  indefensible  to  commit 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ENTITLED 
TO  KNOW  OUR  GOVERN- 
MENT'S POLICY  AND  GOALS  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  President  and  other  Members 
of  this  body.  I  deplore  the  act  of  ter- 
rorism and  extend  my  prayers  and 
sympathies  lo  the  victims  and  their 
families. 

After  extensive  debate  in  the  House, 
we  still  do  not  know  exactly  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  in  Lebanon,  nor  do 
we  know  the  extent  or  goals  of  our 
military  commitment  in  the  region. 

The  President  clearly  owes  lo  the 
American  people  answers  to  these 
questions. 

In  the  wake  of  yesterday's  tragedy, 
we  should  take  at  least  two  immediate 
steps:  First,  we  should  spell  out  the  ex- 
plicit goals  and  activities  of  the  ma- 
rines while  they  are  in  Lebanon  and  to 
lake  maximum  steps  lo  insure  their 
safety  while  they  are  on  assignment 
there.  Second,  we  should  negotiate  to 
replace  our  troops  with  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces. 

Yesterday's  tragedy  should  make  it 
very  clear  that  U.S.  Marines  are  sil- 
ling ducks  in  Beirut,  not  only  because 
of  the  dangerous  military  situation 
there,  but  because  the  United  States  is 
a  major  political  force  in  the  ongoing 
negotiations  in  that  region.  While  we 
cannot  bow  lo  terrorist  pressure,  it  is 
clear  our  forces  will  continue  lo  be  the 
targets  of  terrorism,  for  the  terrorists 
themselves  realize  that  they  can  influ- 
ence U.S.  policy  and  public  opinion  in 
that  manner. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  lake  this 
matter  directly  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council    and    urgently    request    that 
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U.N.     security     forces     replace     U.S. 
troops  in  that  region. 


IMMEDIATF    vM  I  HDRAWAL 
WOULD  SEND  WRONG  SIGNAL 

<Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarits  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
extend  my  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
the  American  marines  and  French 
troops  who  tragically  died  yesterday  in 
Beirut. 

Congress  voted  less  than  a  month 
ago  to  authorize  President  Reagan  to 
keep  1.600  marines  in  Lebanon  an- 
other 18  months.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  253-156  and  in  the  Senate 
54-46.  I  was  one  of  the  156  House 
members  who  voted  "no"  regarding 
keeping  our  marines  in  Lebanon  an- 
other 18  months. 

However,  on  this  October  24.  we  are 
in  Lebanon. 

The  President  and  the  Congress 
must  begin  this  week  a  top-level 
review  of  exactly  what  our  role  in  Leb- 
anon is  supposed  to  be.  We  need  to  in- 
vestigate the  unbelievable  breakdown 
in  security  that  allowed  such  a  bloody 
attack  on  sleeping  marines  in  Leba- 
non. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Army.  I  must  say  that 
surely  we  will  not  immediately  with- 
draw from  Lebanon  under  the  fires  of 
emotion,  signaling  to  the  World  that 
the  United  States  will  yield  quickly  to 
international  terrorism  anytime,  any- 
where. Immediate  withdrawal  would 
be  the  wrong  signal  to  our  enemies. 

Our  goal  must  be  the  earliest  possi- 
ble withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  -SO  that  the  future  of  Lebanon 
can  be  peacefully  determined  by  the 
Lebanese. 

However,  as  long  as  our  marines  are 
in  Lebanon,  they  must  be  moved  to  a 
less  vulnerable  position,  not  clustered 
like  sitting  ducks  at  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport. 
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SHOCKING  EVENTS  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues.  I  am  shocked  by  the  events 
in  Lebanon  during  the  past  few  hours. 
In  Lebanon  there  were  15  lowans.  3  of 
whom  were  from  my  district.  I  am 
unable  to  find  out  their  situation,  but 
I  should  tell  the  people  across  the 
country  that  if  they  will  telephone 
(202)  694-4309.  the  parents  and  wives 
can  call  collect  and  try  to  see  if  they 
can  get  some  information  in  regard  to 
their  loved  ones. 


I  think  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
meet  together  to  determine  exactly 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Leba- 
non. I  think  it  is  a  time  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  our  aims  are.  what  our 
goals  are.  and  what  our  contingency 
plans  are  if  things  do  not  turn  out  as 
we  anticipated  that  they  would.  This 
is  a  time  for  us  to  look  at  the  situation 
with  clear  heads,  keep  our  heads  cool, 
and  not  act  at  a  time  of  passion  until 
we  have  properly  reevaluated  our  posi- 
tion and  our  options. 

Surely,  we  should  at  least  know 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  and  how 
it  is  we  plan  to  do  it  if  we  are  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  support  of  our  troops 
in  Lebanon. 


UNNECESSARY  AND  SENSELESS 
WASTE  OF  LIFE  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  186  marines 
were  killed  with  a  single  blast  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  yesterday— an  unnec- 
e.ssary  and  senseless  waste  of  life. 

This  has  resulted  from  an  indecisive 
use  of  Marines.  Marines  are  taught  to 
fight.  Fighting  is  proper  when  it  is  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.  But  when 
the  goal  is  not  victory  and  massive 
causalties  are  sustained,  our  policy  is 
unwise  if  not  foolish. 

One  survey  has  shown  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  disap- 
prove of  the  deployment  of  Marines  in 
Lebanon.  The  parents  of  our  teenage 
boys  are  terrified  at  losing  their  sons 
in  the  trenches  of  a  no-win  war  in  Leb- 
anon. It  is  time  to  bring  the  Marines 
home. 

Debate  on  the  tactical  decisions 
dominate  public  commentary.  Even 
before  our  recent  congressional  ap- 
proval for  extending  the  Marine's  stay 
in  Lebanon  for  18  months,  the  debate 
remained  tactical.  Many  who  ranted 
about  the  Marines  assisting  the  anti- 
Communists  in  Central  America  voiced 
their  approval  of  Marines  in  Leba- 
non—a decision  based  more  on  the 
emotions,  tactics,  and  special  inter- 
est-s— not  on  precise  strategy  for  our 
national  .security. 

To  reverse  the  devastating  failure  of 
our  20th  century  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  we  must  approach  the  program 
strategically.  We  must  challenge  the 
policy  of  global  interference,  mutual 
assured  destruction,  confrontation, 
and  perpetual  aid  and  trade  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  time  to  challenge  the 
status  quo  and  offer  up  a  program  of 
strategic  independence  built  on 
strength  and  clarity  of  will,  rejecting 
the  perpetual  acts  of  interference  and 
confrontation  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  tried  for  70  years  to  police 
the  world  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  have  .sacrificed  our- 
selves to  this  cause— a  noble  and  altru- 


istic gesture,  an  expensive  lesson,  a 
failed  experiment.  It  has  delivered  up 
to  us  four  great  wars,  hundreds  of 
thousands  dead,  millions  wounded, 
massive  debt,  and  no  real  peace. 

America  is  ready  for  a  new  program 
and  we  can  initiate  that  program 
today  by  bringing  our  marines  home- 
not  by  sending  in  so-called  fresh 
troops  to  replace  the  dead  and  dying— 
as  if  we  were  replacing  spoiled 
produce. 


NO  REASON.  NO  CAUSE.  NO  EX- 
PLANATION FOR  TRAGEDY  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
1.200  marines  sitting  at  the  end  of  a 
runway  in  Beirut  was  just  asking  for  a 
tragedy  to  happen.  But  a  bigger  trage- 
dy is  going  to  unfold  and  that  tragedy 
is  going  to  unfold  in  this  House,  be- 
cause after  all  the  carnage,  after  all 
the  brave  young  men  have  died,  after 
all  the  indescribable  agony  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  families  and  the  loved  ones 
and  the  friends,  this  Congress  will 
wring  its  hands  and  offer  platitudes 
and  cliches  but  will  do  not  one  iota  to 
change  the  policy,  this  doomed,  disas- 
trous, ill-fated  policy. 

There  is  no  one  in  our  Government 
who  has  thought  through  our  policy 
in  Lebanon  becau.se  there  is  no  policy. 
Three  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  we 
could  not  withdraw  our  marines  be- 
cause six  had  been  killed.  Now  we  have 
an  unbelievable  183  added  to  that  toll. 
And  mark  my  words,  we  are  going  to 
add  more  and  more  to  this  sad  toll  as 
the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the 
months  go  by. 

What  will  it  take  to  wake  up  this 
Hou.se?  What  will  it  take  to  restore 
some  sanity?  If  there  were  a  reason,  if 
there  were  a  cause,  if  there  were  a  ra- 
tional explanation  for  these  deaths,  if 
there  were  a  purpose.  But  there  is  no 
rea.son.  no  cau.se.  no  explanation. 

I  would  not  want  my  son  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  runway  in  Beirut. 
Would  you  want  your  son  there"*  And 
if  the  answer  is  "no,"  how  do  you  justi- 
fy sending  other  peoples  sons  to  Leba- 
non? 


BEST  OF  INTENTION.S,  WORST 
OF  POLICIES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  the  best  of  intentions  in  Lebanon, 
but  the  worst  of  policies. 

We  need  to  continue  working  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  our 
troops  should  not  be  in  Lebanon.  The 


United  States,  which  is  the  worlds 
preeminent  economic  and  mililary 
power,  must  be  cautious  not  to  enter 
militarily  in  situations  where  our 
strength  will  likely  be  insufficient  to 
achieve  our  objectives,  but  where  the 
presence  of  our  forces  will  allow 
others  to  weaken  or  exploit  us.  Tragi- 
callv.  this  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done,  as  demonstrated  by  yesterday's 
atrocity. 

Although  I  warned  against  the  cur- 
rent policy  last  month.  I  frankly  did 
not  think  the  situation  would  deterio- 
rate this  quickly.  Still,  it  was  clearly  in 
the  cards  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
nuts  around  who  think  they  can  gain 
advantage  by  attacking  our  flag  and 
its  representatives. 

We  should  withdraw  our  troop.s  from 
Lebanon  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  without 
appearing  to  be  forced  out.  One  possi- 
ble approach  would  be  to  transfer 
most  of  our  troops  to  ships  off  shore 
when  they  are  off  duly,  and  fly  them 
in  and  out  of  their  duty  posts  on 
shore.  In  this  way.  we  could  disengage 
gradually. 

There  are  times  when  servicemen 
have  to  risk  their  lives.  But  in  this 
case,  the  marines  seem  to  have  been 
given  no  mission  other  than  to  get 
shot  at.  It  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
leave  them  there. 


grown  into  a  direct  East/West  conflict. 
Evidence  has  been  presented  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran  are  now  in- 
volved and  may  have  been  responsible 
for  this  latest  attack.  As  such,  we  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  just  a  domestic 
civil  war.  This  is  much  more  serious. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
that  the  President  spell  out  very  clear- 
ly, as  Congress  has  requested,  our  cur- 
rent policy,  immediate  objectives  and 
long-term  goals  in  this  region. 

At  present,  it  appears  that  the  ma- 
rines serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a  shooting  target.  If  we  are  there  to 
keep  the  peace  then  we  should  do  so 
and  not  simply  submit  to  attacks 
which  serve  only  to  further  disrupt 
that  peace.  We  must  give  our  marines 
the  authority,  whatever  it  may  in- 
clude, to  impose  the  peace  in  Lebanon. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  wher- 
ever any  of  us  may  stand  on  this  issue, 
do  not— do  not— again  I  say  do  not  let 
the  terrorists  get  their  wish. 


In  my  minority  views  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on  this 
floor.  I  spelled  out  in  detail  why  our 
objectives  are  unachievable  in  Leba- 
non. No  one  will  have  any  trouble 
finding  my  dissenting  views,  because 
they  are  the  only  ones  in  the  report. 
That  does  not  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
withdrawing  unilaterally  or  precipi- 
tously. I  made  that  point  clear  also. 

I  think  when  Members  of  this  body 
hear  so  disproportionately  on  this 
floor  against  the  Lebanon  resolution, 
for  Members  of  the  body  that  have 
served  in  land  combat  units,  either  as 
leaders  or  enlisted  men.  then  that 
ought  to  mean  something  to  this 
House.  Either  we  rethink  our  objec- 
tives or  we  revise  the  geopolitical  con- 
text in  Lebanon.  If  we  do  not  make 
either  of  these  revisions,  then  we 
ought  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Lebanon. 


NOW 


THE  TRACil-.DV   IN   L1-:BAN0N 
(Mr.   GUNDERSON   a.sked    ami   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  one  of  the  Republicans  who  voted 
against  the  18-month  certification  and 
approval  of  our  troops  in  Lebanon. 
But  let  us  respond  to  this  weekend's 
tragedy  with  restraint  and  rea.son. 

Yesterday's  startling  and  tragic  news 
clearly  requires  steps  which  will  pro- 
vide safety  for  our  marines  and  also 
lead  to  a  settlement  which  can  provide 
security  for  the  entire  region.  This 
overall  goal,  however,  cannot  be 
achieved  if  we  now  immediately  with- 
draw our  portion  of  the  Multinational 
Peacekeeping  Force. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  shares 
the  grief  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  marines  lost  in  Lebanon.  But  our 
purposes,  and  the  lives  of  future 
American  servicemen  should  we  with- 
draw and  this  region  explode  with  fur- 
ther violence,  will  not  be  served  if  we 
do  not  honor  our  commitment  to  Leb- 
anon, to  the  Middle  East  and  to  stabil- 
ity in  that  region. 

Two  important  points  need  to  be 
made:  First,  we  cannot  withdraw  our 
forces  in  reaction  to  a  terrorist  attack 
here  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Such  action  would  invite  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  us  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Second,  this  attack  should  now  dem- 
onstrate that  this  regional  conflict  has 


IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO 
PANIC 


(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the 
time  for  America  to  panic  and  to  be 
led  in  that  panic  by  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  or  is  it  a  time  to  rally 
round  the  families  who  have  lost  their 
loved  ones  in  Lebanon,  as  good  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  recognize  the  infamy 
of  what  has  occurred,  and  then  once 
again  to  rally  round  the  boys  who 
remain  in  Lebanon  and  to  give  them 
the  ability  not  just  to  insure  their  own 
security  but  measures  to  enable  them 
to  counterattack,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve the  mission  that  is  theirs  in  Leb- 
anon. 

We  must  consult  with  our  multina- 
tional allies.  We  mu.st  redefine  and 
continue  to  monitor  the  purpose  for 
which  our  presence  in  felt  in  Lebanon, 
and  rally  round  the  flag,  if  you  will, 
because  their  presence,  our  Marines' 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  is  directly 
linked  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  panic. 


„   124U 
THE  MARINES,  SITTING  DUCKS 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ma- 
rines are  preeminently,  of  course, 
combat  troops.  In  outrage  and  sorrow 
and  no  disrespect.  I  would  have  to  say 
our  marines  today  in  Lebanon  are  des- 
ignated sitting  ducks,  and  they  are  sit- 
ting ducks  for  objectives  that  are  un- 
achievable. 


THE  BROADER  ISSUE  IN 

LEBANON 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  wa.s 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  broader  issue  of  the  tragedy  of 
yesterday's  events  in  Lebanon  is  the 
question  not  only  of  whether  we  can 
be  the  worlds  policeman,  but  whether 
in  attempting  to  be,  that  policy  can  be 
effective. 

Last  month  4.500  American  troops 
took  part  in  maneuvers  in  Honduras. 
Last  week  American  warships  and 
troops  were  put  on  alert  to  intervene 
in  the  Iranian-Iraqui  war  to  keep  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz  open.  Today  Ameri- 
can troops  and  their  surrogates  are  in- 
volved in  civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  and  are  protecting  the  bor- 
ders in  Korea. 

Today  a  convoy  of  American  war- 
ships with  2.000  marines  is  .steaming 
threateningly  toward  Grenada. 

Attempts  to  play  the  role  of  police- 
man for  the  world  makes  us  vulnera- 
ble to  terrorism  and  hostage  to  the 
petty  whims  of  petty  political  leaders 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Clearly,  international,  rather  than 
unilateral  solutions,  are  needed  to 
international  problems:  yet  at  the 
same  time  many  Americans  would  like 
to  replace  our  forces  with  a  multilater- 
al peacekeeping  force  under  U.N.  sanc- 
tion in  Lebanon. 

The  administration  has  been  wasting 
political  captial  by  denigrating,  rather 
than  utilizing,  the  world's  premier 
international  institution.  It  is  time  we 
recognize  that  international  security 
in  the  20th  century  is  not  self-willed. 
It  must  be  collective. 
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SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  all  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  our  respects  and  to  extend  our 
condolences  and  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  loved  ones  and  friends  of 
the  slain  marines. 

Without  disrespect  to  the  valor  of 
the  marines  who  are  no  longer  on  thi.s 
Earth.  I  do  believe  it  is  a  propitious 
moment  to  ask  some  serious  questions. 
Among  them  is.  what  is  our  role  in 
Lebanon  in  the  first  place?  What,  pray 
tell,  are  these  people  doing  in  a  com- 
pound as  sitting  ducks,  as  targets  in  a 
shooting  gallery? 

What,  pray  tell,  are  they  contribut- 
ing to  the  peacekeeping  mi.ssion  in  a 
land  in  which  strife  has  been  the  aver- 
age daily  business  since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades? 

A  second  question  is,  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  perhaps  up  to  $250  bil- 
lion, that  is  $250,000  million  on  nation- 
al defense,  coming  up  this  week  in  this 
House:  and  yet  we  cannot  even  protect 
marines  from  the  onslaught  of  some 
demented  person  driving  a  truck 
through  some  thin  barbed  wire. 

Where  does  this  money  go  if  it  does 
not  go  to  protect  the  people  who  are 
in  the  position  of  absorbing  hostile 
fire  and  hostile  action? 

I  think  we  ought  to  reexamine  from 
start  to  finish  the  deployment  of  all 
our  troops.  I  think  we  should  start 
with  respect  to  Lebanon.  Unless  I  miss 
my  guess.  I  think  the  average  person, 
though  the  average  person  is  like 
myself,  not  an  expert  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, would  say.  Let's  get  our  Ma- 
rines out  of  there  now.  Lets  replace 
them  with  troops  that  are  not  as  pro 
vocative,  who  dont  fly  the  American 
flag.  Let's  replace  our  troops,  bring 
them  back  home  to  safety  and  then  in 
leisure  discuss  where  we  are  going  in 
the  Middle  East." 

NOW  IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO 
WITHDRAW  FROM  LEBANON 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  frustrated  and  angered 
over  this  senseless  terrorist  act  in 
Beirut.  It  may  well  be  that  sometime 
in  the  future  we  want  to  withdraw  our 
marines  from  Lebanon,  but  in  my 
judgment  now  is  not  the  time  to  do 
that. 

We  cannot  turn  tail  and  run.  Rather, 
we  must  stay  there,  reinforce  our  ma- 
rines, put  them  in  a  more  defensible 
position,  support  the  multinational 
force,  try  to  encourage  the  efforts  in 
the  cease-fire,  as  well  as  the  attempts 


at  reconciliation,  and  then  rethink  our 
policy  about  the  presence  of  our  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


OUR  LEGITIM.n.i,  i'EACE-KEEP- 
ING  MISSION  REMAINS  THE 
SAME 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
not  the  time  for  Government  by  polls 
or  by  pa.ssion.  It  is  not  the  time  for  na- 
tional decisions  based  on  outrage  or 
sorrow,  as  much  as  we  might  like  to 
yield  to  that  temptation. 

Instead.  I  hope  today  that  we  will 
remind  ourselves  that  despite  the  trag- 
edy in  Beirut  yesterday,  the  legitimate 
peace-keeping  mi.ssion  of  our  country 
remains  the  same. 

We  are  there  acting  in  concert  with 
our  allies,  not  unilaterally.  We  are 
seeking  a  path  of  stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  our  position  as  a 
world  leader  demands. 

Even  though  our  policies,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  breaking  the  peace  in  Central 
America,  we  are  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause national  security  interests  dic- 
tate it  and  require  it  to  keep  the 
peace. 

I  hope  that  that  distinction  will 
compel  our  support  in  concert  with 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  for 
whatever  reassessment  of  our  policy 
and  our  policymaking  our  national  in- 
terest requires. 


LEBANON:  REAGAN'S  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
you.  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
speakers  today.  My  heart  is  deeply 
.saddened  by  the  loss  of  life  in  Leba- 
non. I  have  been  in  this  Hou.se  for  20- 
plus  years.  I  grew  up  through  the  era 
of  the  development  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  a  parti-san.  but  I 
only  have  three  words  to  say: 

"Lebanon:  Reagan's  Vietnam.  " 


AUTHORIZING  euAlR  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  THIS  AFTER- 
NOON 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  declare  a  recess 
this  afternoon  to  permit  Members  to 
attend  a  briefing  on  the  Lebanon  situ- 
ation. 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Montgomb;ryi.    Is    there   objection    to 
the   request   of   the   gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tue^H "    '^"'r-iober  25.  1983. 


PROVIDING  FOR  KJIITABLE 
WAIVER  IN  COMPHU^lI^E  AND 
COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3083)  to  provide  for  equi- 
table waiver  in  the  compromise  and 
collection  of  Federal  claims,  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3083 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
.section  5584  of  title  5.  United  State.s  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1 )  in  the  .section  catchline  by  striking  out 
■other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■including": 

(2)  in  sub.section  (a)  by  striking  out  ■■A 
claim  "  and  all  thai  follows  through  ■July  1. 
1960, '■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■A  claim 
of  the  United  States  against  a  person  arising 
out  of  an  erroneous  payment  of  pay  or  al- 
lowances made  on  or  after  July  1.  1960,  or 
arising  out  of  an  erroneous  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  or  allow- 
ances or  relocation  expenses  payable  under 
section  5724a  of  this  title  made  on  or  after 
July  1.  1983. ■■;  and 

( 3 )  in  subsect  ion  ( b  »— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
■or"  after  the  semicolon: 

<B)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserliiig  in 
lieu  thereof  ■':  or";  and 

<C>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(5)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  Involving  an  er- 
roneous payment  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expeiLses  or  allowances  or  relocation 
expenses,  if  application  for  waiver  is  re- 
ceived in  his  office  after  the  expiration  of  3 
years  immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  erroneous  payment  was  discov- 
ered.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  5584  in 
the  table  of  contents  of  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■other  than^  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   including". 

Sec  2.  <a)  Section  2774  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  catchline  by  striking  out 
■other  than"  and  in.serling  in  lieu  thereof 
■including": 

(2)  in  sub.section  (a)  by  striking  out  "A 
claim"  and  all  that  follows  through  Octo- 
ber 2.  1972.  ■  and  in.serling  in  lieu  thereof  ""A 
claim  of  the  United  States  against  a  person 
arising  out  of  an  erroneous  payment  of  any 
pay  or  allowances  made  before,  on.  or  after 
October  2.  1972.  or  arising  out  of  an  errone- 
ous payment  of  travel  and  transportation  al- 


lo«.ances  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1983. 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out  "of 
pay  or  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances.'". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  2774  in 
the  table  of  contents  of  chapter  165  of  title 
10.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "other  than"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "including"". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  716  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  catchline  by  striking  out 
■other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■including": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  A 
claim  ■  and  all  ihal  follows  through  Octo- 
ber 2.  1972."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■A 
claim  of  the  United  Slates  against  a  person 
arising  out  of  an  erroneous  payment  of  any 
pay  or  allowances  made  before,  on.  or  after 
October  2.  1972.  or  arising  out  of  an  errone- 
ous payment  of  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances made  on  or  alter  July  !•  1983. ': 
and 

(3)  in  .subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out  'of 
pay  or  allowances,  other  than  travel  and 
transportation  allowances. ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  716  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  chapter  7  of  title  32. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■other  than"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of "'includinp". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.) 

U  1250 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  3083, 
would  amend  three  waiver  statutes  to 
extend  the  existing  waiver  authority 
to  overpayments  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  and  expenses  and 
to  overpayments  of  relocation  ex- 
penses. The  bill  was  introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  amend  the  ex- 
isting waiver  statutes.  5  U.S.C.  5584:  10 
U.S.C.  2774:  and  32  U.S.C.  3716,  to 
permit  waiver  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation expense  and  allowance  overpay- 
ments or  relocation  expense  overpay- 
ments on  the  .same  basis  as  currently 
provided  for  waiver  of  all  other  pay 
and  allowance  overpayments.  These 
waiver  statutes  now  permit  a  Federal 
employee's  liability  for  overpayments 
of  pay  and  allowances  to  be  waived 
where  collection  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  and  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and    where    the    employee    seeking    a 


waiver  tia.s  acted  in  good  faith.  The 
bill  would  remedy  the  present  lack  in 
these  sections  since  they  presently  do 
not  apply  to  overpayments  of  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  and  ex- 
penses and  relocation  expenses. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
advised  the  Committee  that  since  the 
first  general  waiver  authority  statute. 
there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in 
the  diversity  and  scope  of  travel  per- 
formed in  the  Government's  interest. 
In  addition  the  statute  allowing  relo- 
cation expenses.  5  U.S.C.  572a.  was  en- 
acted in   1967  and  was  not  taken  into 
account  when  the  original  waiver  stat- 
ute was  considered  in  1968.  Similarly, 
these    developments    were    not    recog- 
nized in  1972  when  parallel  waiver  lan- 
guage was  incorporated  in  section  2774 
of  title  10  and  section  716  of  title  32 
concerning     military     and     National 
Guard     personnel     respectively.     The 
GAO  has  concluded  that   holding  an 
employee  to  a  standard  of  constructive 
knowledge  of  complex  travel  and  relo- 
cation regulations  in  certain  instances 
is     unreasonable,     particularly     when 
even  those  charged  with  administering 
the  regulations  make  mistakes  in  de- 
termining an  employee's  entitlement. 
Many    claims    arise    from    erroneous 
agency   authorizations  which   an   eni- 
ployee  relies  on  in  good  faith  to  his 
detriment.   Despite  the  unfairness  of 
the    situation,    such    erroneous    pay- 
ments must  be  collected  back  by  the 
agency.    Collection    is    mandated    be- 
cause waiver  of  travel,  transportation, 
and  relocation  overpayment  is  preclud- 
ed by  the  existing  statutes.  The  only 
relief  in  such  cases  is  for  the  claimant 
to  .seek  a  private  relief  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  number  of  such  bills  have 
been  reported  by  the  committee  in  the 
current  Congress. 

The    procedural    apparatus    for   the 
consideration  of  waiver  requests  in  the 
area  of  travel,  transportation,  and  re- 
location cases  is  already  in  place  and 
immediately  subject  to  the  oversight 
responsibility  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  overall  procedures  for  han- 
dling waivers  would  not  be  significant- 
ly changed  because  waiver  cases  would 
continue  to  be  handled  in  accordance 
with     standards     pre.scribed     by     the 
Comptroller  General.  Agency  perform- 
ance would  continue  to  be  evaluated 
by    GAO    during    onsite    reviews    of 
agency  operations  and  doubtful  cases 
and  appeals  would  continue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
review.   In  this  connection  the   GAO 
has  stated  that  it  anticipates  that  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  utiliza- 
tion   at    the    individual    agency    level 
would  not  involve  any  great  difficulty. 
Significantly,    the    GAO    has    advised 
the     committee     that      performance 
under   the   existing   waiver   authority 
has  proven  that  this  type  of  legislation 
is  practical  and  fair  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Government. 


Under  the  three  sections  referred  to 
in  this  bill,  the  agency  authority  for 
waiver  is  limited  to  claims  of  not  more 
than  $500.  Claims  in  excess  of  that 
amount  must  be  considered  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  As  has  been 
noted,  consideration  for  requests  for 
waiver  of  claims  falling  within  the 
agency  jurisdiction  is  governed  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  These  regulations, 
which  are  contained  at  parts  91-93  of. 
title  4.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(1983).  provide  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  a  comprehensive  oversight 
capability. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  recommends  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  brief  remarks  in  support  of  H.R. 
3083. 

Existing  Federal  law  allows  an 
agency  to  waive  a  claim  against  an  em- 
ployee arising  out  of  erroneous  pay- 
ment of  pay  or  allowances,  but  it  does 
not  allow  that— it,  in  fact,  prohibits  a 
waiver  of  claims  for  payment  back  of 
erroneous  travel  or  relocation  overpay- 
ments. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  the  complexity  of  travel 
mileage  and  per  diem  rales  and  in  ad- 
dition, relocation  expenses  first  au- 
thorized in  1967  were  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  current  waiver  statute. 
There  is  a  need  to  extend  waiver  au- 
thority to  travel  and  relocation  over- 
payments, as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  he  has 
aLso  pointed  out  that  without  this  bill 
the  only  relief  available  where  an 
overpayment  is  made  through  an 
agency  error  is  a  private  relief  bill. 

The  Congress  can  spend  its  time 
much  more  productively  on  other  mat- 
ters. This  is  a  complicated,  expensive 
process  which  can  be  avoided  by  pas- 
.sage  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing H.R. 3083. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  statement 
of  the  administration's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure  states  that  the 
administration  supports  passage  of 
H.R.  3083  and  will  seek  perfecting 
amendments  in  the  Senate  to  correct 
the  reference  to  the  effective  date. 

The  problem  arises  because  it  was 
expected  that  the  bill.  H.R.  3083. 
might  very  well  have  been  passed 
before  July  1.  1983.  That  has  not  oc- 
curred and  a  later  date  does  need  to  be 
selected.  It  would  be  more  appropriate 
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for  thai  to  be  determined  in  the  other 
body,  since  the  timing  of  their  action 
on  that  side  is  not  known  at  this  point. 
so  I  would  urge  that  H.R.  3083  be 
passed  with  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bership today. 

I  think  it  will  greatly  simplify  mat- 
ters that  should  be  dealt  with  on  an 
administrative  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3083).  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


r.f'Ni'  i;ai,  leave 
Mr.  SA.M  H  M.Xi  !,.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  ju.st  passed. 

The    speaker     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


settlement  and  payment  of 

certain      claims      against 

the  united  states 

Mr.  SAN^  H  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  lo  .su.spcnd  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  597). 

To  amend  section  2733.  2734.  and 
2736  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
and  section  715  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
am.ount  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  that  may  be  paid  administra- 
tively under  those  sections  and  to 
allow  increased  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  settle  and  pay  certain  of  those 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  597 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Thief  legal  officer"  and  ■$25.000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Chief  Counsel" 
and  "$100,000".  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
that  a  claim  in  exce.ss  of  $100,000  is  merito- 
rious, and  the  claim  otherwise  is  payable 
under  this  .section,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
the  claimant  $100,000  and  report  any  meri- 
torious amount  in  excess  of  $100,000  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  payment  under 
section  1304  of  title  31  ". 


J.  ii.o.^.  t;ion  (g)  is  a;;.ii.Ji.a  '.^  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  officer  or  employee 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  may 
settle  a  claim  that  otherwise  would  be  pay- 
able under  this  section  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,000.  A  decision  of  the  officer  or 
employee  who  makes  a  final  settlement  de- 
cision under  this  section  may  be  appealed  by 
the  claimant  to  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2734  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing that  part  of  the  subsection  that  pre- 
cedes paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  promote  and  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
meritorious  claims,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, or  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  may  appoint,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
one  or  more  claims  commissions,  each  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  officers  or  employees 
or  combination  of  officers  or  employees  of 
the  armed  forces,  to  .settle  and  pay  in  an 
amount  not  more  than  $100,000.  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  for—". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  further  amended  in 
the  last  sentence  by  inserting  or  employee" 
after  "An  officer". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  appoint 
any  officer  or  employee  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  act  as  an  approval 
authority  for  claims  determined  to  be  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $10,000". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
that  a  claim  in  excess  of  $100,000  is  merito- 
rious, and  the  claim  otherwLse  is  payable 
under  this  .section,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
the  claimant  $100,000  and  report  any  meri- 
torious amount  in  excess  of  $100,000  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  payment  under 
section  1304  of  title  31". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2736ia)  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code,    is   amended   by   striking   out 

$1,000"     and     in.serling     in     lieu     thereof 

$10,000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  715  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out     $25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$100,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(d)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
that  a  claim  in  excess  of  $100,000  is  merito- 
rious, and  the  claim  otherwise  is  payable 
under  this  .section,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
the  claimant  $100,000  and  report  any  meri- 
torious amount  in  excess  of  $100,000  lo  the 
Comptroller  General'  for  payment  under 
section  1304  of  title  31.". 

■(f)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  officer  or  employee 
under  the  jun.sdiction  of  the  Secretary  may 
settle  a  claim  that  otherwi.s*-  would  be  pay- 
able under  this  section  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,000.  A  decision  of  the  officer  or 
employee  who  makes  a  final  .settlement  de- 
cision under  this  section  may  be  appealed  by 
the  claimant  to  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpo.se.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 


Mr.  KINDM-:SiS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  597.  as  amend- 
ed, is  to  amend  the  claims  settlement 
provisions  of  sections  2733.  2734.  and 
2736  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  715  of  title  32  of  that  code, 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
claim  that  the  military  departments 
can  pay  administratively  under  those 
sections. 

The  bill  would  allow  an  increase  in 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  settle 
and  pay  certain  of  such  claims  and 
would  authorize  departmental  employ- 
ees as  well  as  Armed  Forces  officers  to 
act  under  claims  procedure. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  an  executive  communication 
tran-smitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  24. 
1982.  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
held  a  hearing  on  the  bill  on  March 
23.  1983.  Following  the  hearing  the 
bill  was  favorably  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  with  an  amendment  re- 
stating the  substance  of  the  bill  as 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments.  The  revised  language 
conforms  with  the  standard  form  uti- 
lized in  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  corrects  the  reference  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
so  that  the  reference  is  to  section  1304 
of  recently  codified  title  31. 

The  bill  H.R.  597  would  increase  the 
administrative  authority  of  tlie  Armed 
Forces  to  settle  and  pay  claims  which 
result  from  noncombat  activity.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  the  executive  com- 
munication, the  present  $25,000  limits 
on  the  claims  payment  as  contained  in 
the  Military  Claims  Act.  section  2733. 
and  the  Foreign  Claims  Act.  .section 
2734,  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  as  to  the  National  Guard  claims  in 
section  715  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  are  too  low  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive and  efficient  claiins  administra- 
tion. This  bill,  in  raising  the  limits  to 
$100,000  will  remedy  that  situation 
and  aKso  enable  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Coast  Guard  to  act 
promptly    to    minimize    the    financial 


hardships  of  the  persons  who  suffer 
injury  or  loss  due  to  military  activity. 
Sections  2733  and  715  now  provide 
that  the  Judge  Advocates  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  Chief  Coun- 
selof  the  Coast  Guard  may  delegate 
settlement  authority  for  up  to  S5,000 
to  any  officer  of  the  Armed  Forre.s 
concerned.  This  limit  is  al:^o  unrealis- 
tic in  the  light  of  present  conditions 
As  an  example  of  current  costs,  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  pointed  out 
that  the  value  of  automobiles  fre- 
quently exceed  that  amount.  Also,  the 
delays  caused  by  the  low  limit  on  dele- 
gated authority  add  to  the  amount  of 
claims  since  the  claimants  are  forced 
to  rent  substitute  vehicles  for  those 
lost  due  to  some  military  activity.  The 
bill  would  remedy  this  problem  con- 
cerning the  delegation  of  settlement 
authority  by  raising  this  limit  to 
$25,000. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  allow  the  sec- 
retary of  a  department  more  flexibil- 
ity in  delegating  claims  settlement  au- 
thority to  officers  or  employees  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Current  provisions 
limit  the  authority  to  settle  such 
claims  to  officers  of  an  armed  force. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
delegation  of  that  authority  to  civilian 
employees  who  with  rare  exception, 
would  be  attorneys. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing  on 
March  23.  1983,  the  witness  represent- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  stated 
that  the  primary  thrust  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10.  and  to  section  715 
of  title  32  is  to  facilitate  daily  claims 
operational  activities  of  the  military 
services.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
these  amendments  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  departments  concerned  to 
provide  for  flexible  and  dependable 
methods  to  expedite  the  settlement  of 
claims  arising  from  military  activity. 

These  three  sections  have  several 
things  in  common:  they  provide  ad- 
ministrative, not  judicial,  relief;  they 
are  subject  lo  a  2-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations; and  claim  settlements  are 
final  and  conclusive.  In  addition  to  the 
three  sections  just  discussed,  the  bill 
would  amend  section  2736  of  title  10  to 
raise  the  limit  for  claims  payment 
under  that  .section  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000.  Currently,  under  section  2736, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000  may  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
submission  of  any  claim  to  or  for  any 
person,  or  his  legal  representative, 
who  has  been  killed  or  injured  or 
whose  property  has  been  damaged  or 
lost,  under  circumstances  for  which  al- 
lowance of  a  claim  is  authorized  under 
the  Military  Claims  Act.  the  National 
Guard  Claims  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Claims  Act, 

The  ba.sic  change  to  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of 
title  32  is  to  increase  the  amount  a 


military  department  or  the  Coast 
Guard  may  settle  administratively  to 
SIOO.OOO,  When  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  a  claim  in 
excess  of  that  amount  is  meritorious, 
the  first  SIOO.OOO  of  the  claim  could  be 
paid  and  the  balance  would  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
payment  under  the  authority  present- 
ly provided  for  the  payment  of  such 
claims  in  section  1304  of  title  31,  The 
same  procedure  is  now  followed  for 
claims  payments  .subject  to  the  cur- 
rent S25.600  limit  for  administrative 
settlement  in  these  three  sections. 
Now  payments  of  amounts  in  excess  of 
$25,000  for  appro\ed  claims  are  being 
paid  upon  authorization  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1304  of  title  31. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  sup- 
ports this  bill.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  pointed  out  that  adminis- 
trative paperwork  will  be  reduced  and 
allowable  claims  of  $100,000  and  the 
first  SIOO.OOO  of  claims  over  $100,000 
will  be  paid  4  to  6  weeks  faster  than  is 
now  the  case.  There  is  expected  to  be 
no  increase  in  claims  payment.  The 
amendments  shift  the  responsibility 
and  fiscal  accountability  to  the  depart- 
ment concerned  since  the  administra- 
tive settlements  up  to  SIOO.OOO  would 
have  to  be  made  from  departmental 
funds.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
testimony  pointed  this  out  and  stated 
that  with  the  amendments,  there 
would  be  the  same  overall  level  of 
Treasury  disbursement  for  claims  af- 
fected by  the  amendments  provided 
for  in  H.R.  597.  In  fact  the  simplifica- 
tion and  expedition  of  processing  and 
paving  claims  up  to  $100,000  could 
serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  claims  ad- 
ministration. 

The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  the 
policies  concerning  claims  payment  ex- 
pres-sed  in  these  sections.  However,  the 
increased  fiscal  accountability  of  the 
department  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  a  very  desirable  feature  of 
these  amendments.  This  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  witness  at  the  hearing  when 
he  stated:  ".  .  .an  agency  should  bear 
some  measure  of  accountability, 
within  reasonable  limits,  for  claims  of 
that  type  resulting  from  its  activities 
or  frorri  the  acts  or  omissions  of  its  em- 
ployees. Direct  exposure  to  the  fiscal 
consequences  of  its  action  may  provide 
greater  incentive  to  the  agency  to  un- 
dertake risk  analysis,  and.  where  ap- 
propiate.  implement  corrective 
action." 

The  bill  would  amend  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10  and  section  715  of 
title  32  to  allow  the  secretary  of  a  de- 
partment more  flexibility  in  delegat- 
ing claims  settlement  authority  to  offi- 
cers or  employees  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Current  provisions  limit  the  au- 
thority to  settle  such  claims  to  officers 
of  an  "armed  force.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  permit  delegation  of  that 


authority  to  civilian  employees  who, 
with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  attor- 
neys. The  military  departments 
employ  a  large  number  of  civilian  at- 
torneys and  a  substantial  number  of 
them  are  used  to  perform  duties  in  the 
claims  area.  The  military  services  now 
u.se  civilian  attorneys  to  settle  claims 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees  Claims  Act.  and  other  stat- 
utes. These  amendments  will  make  it 
possible  to  conform  these  sections 
with  the  procedures  followed  in  ad- 
ministering the  other  claims  statutes. 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  improve  claims 
administration  and  settlement  and 
should  be  implemented  by  enactment 
of  the  amended  bill.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  amended  bill  considered 
favorably. 

□  1300 
Mr.     KINDNESS.     Mr.    Speaker.     I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  support  of  H.R. 
597.  This  is  another  one  of  those  inter- 
esting bills  brought  to  you  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  which 
everyone  has  a  great  amount  of  inter- 
est, I  am  sure. 

The  problem  with  bills  of  this 
nature,  of  course,  is  that  they  deal 
with  the  humdrum  of  day-by-day  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  this  measure  would  make 
much  more  workable  and  reasonable 
the  day-by-day  handling  of  claims  of 
the  nature  described  for  us  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Briefly  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  issue  of  cost  of  this  bill,  a  question 
which  has  been  raised  since  this  bill's 
introduction. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.)  was  extremely  thorough  in  solicit- 
ing information  from  the  witnesses 
who  supported  this  bill  on  the  issue  of 
cost  to  the  Government.  Representa- 
tives of  each  branch  of  the  military 
provided  the  committee  with  actual 
records  on  claims  paid  for  the  last  5 
years.  All  of  these  witnesses  were  in 
agreement  that  the  changes  in  settle- 
ment authority  would  not  increase  the 
total  expense  and  in  fact  might  reduce 
the  overall  expense. 

The  reduction  in  expense  could 
result  and  is  expected  lo  result  be- 
cause more  payments  would  be  made 
from  the  Agency's  own  funds  under 
this  bill  rather  than  from  an  outside 
judgment  fund.  This  change  would 
give  a  greater  incentive  to  hold  the 
settlement  amounts  down  to  the  ap- 
propriate levels. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  H.R.  597. 


UMI 


•JMO  til 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kind- 
ness), for  the  great  effort  that  he  has 
made  on  the  past  two  suspensions. 
This  has  been  a  joint  effort  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  597,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obiiction. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4091)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  authorized  under 
such  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983  ". 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  ll(a)(2»  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  slrikinK 
out  "40"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(b)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  i.s  amended  in  the  third  sentence 
by  striking  out  40"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    25  . 

(c)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (1)(C)  by 
striking  out  "30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "15":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  striking  out 
"thirty"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen". 


UMI 


INChL.\iL  l.N  INCOME  GlU>t;iNS>  KuR  DETER 
MINING  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEALS 

Sec  3.  Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  fourth 
sentence  by  striking  out  185"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "195". 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  6 
cents  the  current  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  States  in  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  breakfasts,  to  the  extent 
feasible". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  such  meals,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  meal  planning  to  local  .school  food  service 
authorities.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

CHANGE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Sec  5.  <a)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
•$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$2.500':  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  .sentence:  "On  July  1.  1984.  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  data  is  avail- 
able'. 

(b)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $2,500":  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1984,  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  wlilch  such  data  is  avail- 
able.'. 

ADDITION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO  THE 
CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  national 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  meals  and  one  supplement'^  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  meals  and  two 
supplements". 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Sec  7.  Section  19ij)(2)  of  the  Child  Nutrl 
tion  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  ".  except  that 
for  fi.scal  year  1984.  there  shall  be  author 
i/.ed  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000'  . 


EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Sec  8.  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)":  and 

i2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraph  <A).  liou.sehold 
Income'  does  not  include  unusually  high 
medical  payments  which  (i)  could  not  be 
reasonably  anticipated  or  controlled  by  the 
household  and  (li)  were  not  recoverable 
through  public  or  private  .sources.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS 

Sec  9.  Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"For  the  .school  years  ending  June  30.  1982. 

and  June  30.  1983.  the"  and  In.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  The  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Child  Nutri-. 
tion  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  in  the  first  .sen- 
tence immediately  before  ".  and  (2)"  by  in- 
.serting "(except  that  the  preceding  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  kindergarten  pro- 
grams In  such  .schools)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwi.se  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  .section  3 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  each  school 
food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  implemen- 
tation of  such  amendment  to  a  date  not 
later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  l.ssui-  final  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  amendments  made 
by  section  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 8  shall  take  effect  upon  Lssuance  of 
such  final  regulations,  except  that  each 
.school  food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  such  amendments  to  a  date 
not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlino  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981  Congress  cut 
spending  on  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  by  35  per 
cent,  and  as  a  result  3.5  million  fewer 
children  are  now  participating  in  the.se 
programs.  This  year  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
permits  the  restoration  of  $150  million 
of  this  funding.  le.ss  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  cut  in  1981. 

H.R.  4091.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  con- 


tains this  limited  re.storation  of  funds 
for  these  programs.  This  bill  was  ap- 
proved in  committee  with  broad  bipar- 
ti.san  support  and  bears  the  deep  im- 
print of  Congressman  Bill  Goodling. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1946  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  a  result 
of  finding  poor  nutrition  among  World 
War  II  draftees.  That  act  was  meant 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  all  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  country. 

By  1980  27.2  million  children  were 
participating  in  the  program— 63  per- 
cent of  all  children  in  school.  That 
year  there  were  10.3  million  children 
receiving  free  meals.  1.9  million  receiv- 
ing reduced  price  meals  and  15  million 
children  knov.n  as  paid  students  who 
were  contributing  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  their  meals.  The  program  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  $2.5  billion 
and  involved  the  distribution  of  ap- 
proximately L7  billion  pounds  of  com- 
modities. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
and  related  programs  were— to  my  way 
of  thinking— then  the  greatest  feeding 
programs  in  the  world. 

In  1981  President  Reagan  assumed 
office  and  recommended  a  50percent 
cutback  in  spending  for  all  of  these 
programs.  The  Congress  that  year 
legislated  a  35-percent  cutback.  This 
meant  the  loss  of  $1.5  billion  for  these 
programs. 

These  cuts  were  contained  in  the 
Gramm-Latla  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  The  majority  of  this  $1.5  billion 
reduction  was  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, where  spending  was  reduced  by 
approximately  $1  billion. 

Three  major  changes  were  legislated 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  First,  re- 
imbursement rates  for  all  lunches 
were  substantially  reduced,  particular- 
ly for  paid  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
In  school  year  1981-82  .section  4  cash 
payments  and  commodity  payments 
totaled  37  cents  a  meal.  Gramm-Latta 
cut  this  42  percent— down  to  21.5  cent. 
Second,  changes  were  made  in  the 
income  eligibility  requirements  and 
criteria  which  lowered  both  free  and 
reduced  price  lunch  eligibility.  The 
third  major  change  was  the  exclusion 
of  private  nonprofit  schools  and  resi- 
dential institutions  who.se  average 
annual  tuition  exceeded  $1,500. 

The  direct  result  of  all  these 
changes  was  that  overall  participation 
in  the  school  lunch  program  dropped 
by  approximately  3.5  million  children 
between  fi.scal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  this  does  not  account 
for  the  children  who  would  otherwi.se 
have  been  eligible  to  participate  if 
income  eligibility  standards  had  not 
been  changed,  and  had  risen  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation. 


The  average  participation  decline  in 
the  reduced  price  category  between 
fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  was  approxi- 
mately 325,000  children,  or  16.6  per- 
cent. This  decline  resulted  from  the 
combined  effect  of  reductions  in  reim- 
bursement rates  and  commensurate  In- 
creases in  meal  charge  allowances 
(from  20  cents  to  40  cents),  and  in? 
considerable  lowering  of  the  income 
eligibility  cutoff  levels  for  participa- 
tion (at  that  time,  from  S17.740  to 
$15,630  for  a  family  of  4). 

For  free  lunches,  average  participa- 
tion declined  by  approximately  7  per- 
cent, with  approximately  740.000 
fewer  children  receiving  free  lunches 
in  fiscal  year  1982  than  received  them 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  A  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  this  reduction  was  the 
lowering  of  the  free  meal  income  eligi- 
bility levels  (from  $11,380  to  $10,990 
for  a  family  of  4). 

Substantial  changes  were  also  made 
in  the  school  breakfast,  child  care 
food,  summer  food  service,  nutrition 
education  and  training,  and  special 
milk  programs.  For  instance,  all  serv- 
ice of  milk  was  eliminated  in  schools 
participating  in  the  regular  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs,  and  private  spon- 
sors like  YMCA's  were  eliminated 
from  the  summer  feeding  prograin. 

As  if  these  cutbacks  over  the  last  2 
years  had  not  caused  enough  harm, 
the  administration  is  now  recomrnend- 
ing  in  its  budget  for  fi.scal  1984  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  spending  of  $400  mil- 
lion. This  would  be  achieved  through 
the  enactment  of  a  new  block  grant 
with  reduced  funding  of  25  percent  to 
replace  the  current  school  breakfast, 
summer  feeding,  and  child  care  food 
programs,  and  a  further  cutback  in 
the  milk  program. 

In  adopting  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1984.  the 
Congress  rejected  these  proposed  new 
cutbacks  and  instead  provided  for  a 
restoration  of  $150  million  in  spending 
for  the  school  lunch  and  other  child 
nutrition  programs.  H.R.  4091  contains 
the  provisions  restoring  this  limited 
funding. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

H.R.  4091.  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, attempts  to  alleviate  the  worst 
effects  of  the  1981  cutbacks.  Its  provi- 
sions focus  on  encouraging  more  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  to  return  to 
the  lunch  program,  on  improving  the 
breakfast  program,  on  retaining  pri- 
vate .schools  in  the  program,  on  ex- 
panding meals  for  children  in  day  care 
settings,  and  on  providing  milk  to  chil- 
dren in  kindergartens. 

REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  funding  cut- 
backs, more  than  325.000  children 
dropped  out  of  the  reduced  price  pro- 
gram, a  16.6  percent  dropoff.  Due  to 
the  qualifying  income  levels,  most  of 
these  chilciren  are  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  families  of  the  work- 
ing poor. 


In  order  to  mitigate  some  of  these 
harmful  effects,  the  committee  bill 
would  restore  part  of  the  subsidy  for 
reduced  price  lunches,  and  commensu- 
rately  lower  the  allowed  charge  for 
such  lunches.  The  bill  would  set  the 
reduced  reimbursement  price  rate  at 
25  cents  less  than  the  free  rate.  In- 
stead of  40  cents  less  than  the  free 
rate,  and  would  adjust  the  meal 
charge  allowance  accordingly  (from  no 
more  than  40  cents  to  no  more  than  25 
cents).  Prior  to  the  1981  act,  the  re- 
duced price  rate  for  school  lunches 
had  been  set  at  20  cents  less  than  the 
free  rate,  and  schools  could  not  charge 
students  more  than  20  cents  for  such  a 
lunch. 

Additionally,  the  committee  bill 
would  raise  the  reduced  price  income 
eligibility  level  from  185  percent  to  195 
percent  of  the  official  Federal  poverty 
level.  Prior  to  the  reconciliation  law. 
the  eligibility  level  for  reduced  price 
lunches  was  195  percent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  income  poverty 
guidelines.  These  latter  guidelines 
were  higher  than  the  OMB  poverty 
guidelines.  Thus,  the  committee  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  used  does  not 
fully  restore  reduced  price  eligibility 
to  the  prereconciliation  level.  The 
committee  change  should,  however, 
bring  back  .some  of  the  children  who 
are  ineligible  for  reduced  price  lunches 
under  current  law. 

Another  eligibility  change  that 
would  be  made  by  the  committee  bill 
is  an  allowance  for  families  to  deduct 
unusual  medical  expenses  from  their 
income  when  applying  for  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches.  This  unusual 
medical  expense  deduction  was  al- 
lowed prior  to  fiscal  year  1981  as  part 
of  a  special  hardship  deduction  which 
permitted  families  to  deduct  the  co.st 
of  certain  hardship  conditions  when 
applying  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  The  prereconciliation  allowance 
defined  special  hardship  conditions  as 
unusually  high  medical  expenses:  shel- 
ter costs  in  exce.ss  of  30  percent  of 
income:  special  education  expenses 
due  to  a  child's  mental  or  physical 
condition;  and  disaster  or  casualty 
losses.  The  committee  bill  would  re- 
store only  the  medical  hardship  part 
of  the  .special  hardship  deduction. 
Current  law  does  not  allow  any  deduc- 
tion for  unusual  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses. 

SCHOOL  BREAKFASTS 

As  a  result  of  the  1981  cutbacks,  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram declined  from  3.8  million  to  3.4 
million  children— an  11-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

In  order  to  increase  participation  of 
children  of  the  working  poor  in  the 
breakfast  program,  the  committee  bill 
raises  the  reimbursement  rates  for  re- 
duced price  breakfasts  from  30  cents 
less  than  the  free  rate  to  15  cents  less 
than  the  free  rate,  and  lowers  meal 
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charge  allowances  by  similar  amounts 
from  the  more  than  30  cents  to  no 
more  than  15  cents.  Prior  to  1981  the 
charge  for  a  reduced  price  breakfast 
was  10  cents. 

Additionally,  the  committee  bill  adds 
6  cents  to  the  reimbursement  rates  for 
all  breakfasts  in  order  to  improve  the 
nutritional  quality  of  the  breakfasts 
served,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  revise  the  meal  patterns  for 
school  breakfasts  to  meet  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  program  contained  in 
USDAs  recent  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  this  extra  payment  of 
6  cents  a  meal  is  simply  added  to  the 
basic  payment  for  breakfasts:  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  discretion  to  withhold 
this  payment  until  he  publishes  the 
revised  meal  pattern  regulations. 

The  committee  understands  that 
USDAs  national  evaluation  of  school 
nutritional  programs  demonstrates 
that,  although  the  school  breakfast  is 
superior  in  some  nutrients,  the  school 
breakfast  contains  less  vitamin  R..  vi- 
tamin A  and  iron  than  breakfasts  chil- 
dren eat  elsewhere.  In  addition,  the 
committee  understands  that  according 
to  the  national  evaluation  these  three 
nutrients  are  low  in  the  diets  of  many 
schoolchildren.  Also,  the  evaluation 
reports  that  the  presence  of  a  school 
breakfast  program  increases  the 
chances  that  children  will  eat  break- 
fast, which  is  a  nutritional  benefit.  For 
these  reasons,  the  committee  directs 
that  the  Secretary  take  the  evaluation 
results  into  account  in  reviewing  and 
revising  the  breakfast  meal  pattern. 
The  committee  suggests  that  the  pro- 
vision of  a  wide  variety  of  convention- 
al foods,  especially  an  increased  use  of 
meat-meal  alternates— meat  alternates 
include  cheese,  dried  beans,  peanut 
butter,  and  eggs— whole  grains,  and  a 
wider  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  respond  directly  to  the  evalua- 
tion results  by  improving  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  breakfasts. 

Finally,  the  committee  intends  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
provide  technical  a.ssistance  to  schools 
on  how  to  improve  the  breakfast  meal 
pattern. 

The  school  breakfast  program  is  an 
important  program  for  children,  both 
nutritionally  and  educationally.  The 
committee  intends  that  these  addition- 
al funds  be  used  to  improve  the  break- 
fast meal  pattern  and  nutritional  qual- 
ity of  the  meal  provided. 

Additionally,  in  view  of  these  find- 
ings contained  in  t-his  recent  national 
evaluation,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  actively  encourage  schools 
offering  the  school  breakfast  program 
to  fully  utilize  bonus  or  surplus  cheese 
in  their  breakfast  meal  planning. 
Cheese  could  be  utilized  in  revi-sed 
breakfast  meal  patterns  as  a  meat  al- 
ternate. Cheese  is  an  excellent  source 
of  vitamin  A,  one  of  the  nutrients  in 


which  the  school  breakfast  program  is 
deficient. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  reinstitute  entitlement  commodities 
in  the  school  breakfast  program,  but 
rather  to  insure  that  surplus  or  bonus 
commodities  are  more  fully  utilized,  as 
appropriate,  in  improving  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  the  meals  served  in 
this  program. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  1981  Budget  Act  prohibited  par- 
ticipation by  private  nonprofit  schools 
and  institutions  with  annual  tuitions 
in  excess  of  $1,500.  This  provision  re- 
sulted in  disqualifying  from  the  school 
lunch  program  in  the  school  year 
1982-83.  164  Catholic  secondary 
schools.  An  additional  193  secondary 
schools  would  be  disqualified  in  the 
1983-84  school  year.  Within  the.se  2 
years  one-third  of  the  Catholic  high 
schools  would  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  school  lunch  programs  due 
to  this  new  restriction.  The  committee 
bill  raises  the  tuition  limit  to  $2,500 
and  indexes  it  to  inflation  beginning  in 
the  1983-84  school  year  in  order  to 
retain  private  schools  in  the  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs. 

CHILD  CAKE 

Major  changes  were  also  made  in  the 
child  care  food  program.  This  program 
experienced  a  cutback  in  the  number 
of  meals  and  snacks  that  could  be  fed- 
erally subsidized  in  child  care  centers 
and  family  homes,  from  three  meals 
and  two  snacks  to  two  meals  and  one 
snack.  According  to  testimony  heard 
by  the  committee,  the  loss  of  the  extra 
meal  and  snack  each  day  has  worked 
considerable  hardship  on  children, 
many  of  whom  arrive  at  the  centers 
and  homes  early  in  the  morning  and 
leave  late  in  the  evening  because  of 
their  parents'  work  .schedules.  The 
committee  bill  therefore  restores  the 
allowance  for  an  additional  meal  and 
snack  subsidy  per  day  per  child  to 
assist  child  care  centers  and  family 
and  group  day  care  homes  in  providing 
children  with  good  nutrition,  and  in 
meeting  the  growing  costs  of  child 
care  operations. 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Between  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
approximately  210  million,  or  94  per- 
cent, fewer  half-pints  of  milk  were 
served  free  to  children  from  families 
with  incomes  at  or  below  130  percent 
of   the   po\erty   level   because   of   the 

1981  cutbacks  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
grams. Over  1  million  fewer  low- 
income  children  received  milk  under 
this  program.  The  distribution  of  paid 
milk    between    fiscal    years    1981    and 

1982  dropped  by  1.2  billion  half-pints 
of  milk,  or  approximately  7.7  million 
child  participants. 

The  committee  bill  would  alter 
slightly  the  current  law  restrictions  in 
the  special  milk  program  by  allowing 
schools  and  residential  in.stitutions 
with   meal  service   programs  to  offer 


special  milk  to  children  in  kmdergar- 
tens.  Prior  to  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act  change,  approximately  6.6  percent 
of  all  milk  served  under  the  program 
had  been  provided  to  kindergarten 
children.  The  committee  expects  that 
this  amendment  will  help  restore  the 
nutritional  benefits  of  this  program  to 
kindergarten  children,  particularly 
those  who  have  had  no  access  to 
either  the  lunch  or  milk  program  be- 
cause of  split  sessions  and  the  current 
law  special  milk  program  restriction. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981.  the  authorization 
ceiling  for  the  nutrition  education  and 
training  program  was  lowered  to  $5 
million  from  $15  million.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  would  raise  the  au- 
thorization for  the  net  program  slight- 
ly, to  $7.5  million. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  bill.  It 
restores  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  we  cut  out  of  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs  in  1981. 
However,  it  does  begin  to  undo  some 
of  the  worst  harm  caused  in  1981.  and 
therefore  deserves  the  support  of  us 
all. 

H.R.  4091  re.stores  only  $105.5  mil- 
lion in  spending  in  fi.scal  1984.  If  all  of 
its  provisions  could  have  been  effective 
by  last  October  1.  it  would  have  re- 
stored approximately  $150  million  for 
this  fiscal  year,  as  permitted  by  the 
congressional  budget  resolution;  but 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  cannot  take 
full  effect  until  well  into  this  fi.scal 
year  so  its  initial  cost  is  less  than  $150 
million. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  expects  to  report  another  bill 
shortly  which  would  rai.se  the  required 
premiums  under  ERISA.  Our  subcom- 
mittee on  pensions  has  already  report- 
ed that  legislation  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. Once  we  have  reported  that  bill, 
we  will  have  fulfilled  our  duties  pursu- 
ant to  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  H.R. 
4091.  It  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  re- 
storing the  school  lunch  and  child  nu- 
trition programs  to  their  prior  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  our  children. 

For  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  to  in.sert  in  the 
Record  a  further  explanation  of  the 
bill.  This  analysis  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  Bill 

TITLE 

Section  1:  The  IcBislation  is  titled  The 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983. •• 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

Section  2:  The  Committee  bill  proposes  to 
increase  the  Federal  special  assistance  reim- 
bursement paid  for  reduced  price  lunches 
provided  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  from  the  current  rate  of  40  cents 


less  than  the  special  assistance  rate  for  free 
lunches  to  25  cents  less  than  that  for  free 
lunches.  At  present,  the  general  special  as- 
sistance reimbursement  rate  for  each  free 
lunch  is  108.75  cents.  The  special  assistance 
payment  for  reduced  price  lunch  is  40  cents, 
or  68.75  cents.  The  provision  of  section  2  of 
the  bill  would  increase  the  special  assistance 
payment  for  reduced  price  lunches  by  15 
cents,  or  from  25  cents  less  than  the  free 
rate.  Also,  a  child  eligible  for  a  reduced 
price  lunch  can  be  charged  no  more  than  25 
cents.  This  insures  that  the  benefit  of  the 
additional  Federal  payment  is  passed  along 
to  the  child. 

The  Committee  bill  increases  the  Federal 
special  assistance  payment  rate  for  reduced 
price  school  breakfasts  from  30  cents  to  15 
cents  less  than  the  payment  for  free  break- 
fasts. Presently,  the  special  assi-stance  pay- 
ment for  free  breakfasts  is  62.75  cents  and 
the  reduced  price  breakfast  rate  is  30  cents 
less  than  this  rate,  or  32.75  cents  per  meal. 
In  conjunction  with  this  Committee  change, 
the  maximum  charge  allowed  to  be  charged 
to  the  child  for  reduced  price  breakfast  is 
set  at  15  cents  to  pass  along  the  benefit  of 
this  increased  Federal  payment.  Compara- 
ble adjustments  are  made  in  the  severe 
need'  breakfast  rates  that  may  be  paid  to 
schools  in  which  40  percent  or  more  of  their 
meals  are  served  on  a  free  or  reduced  price 
basis  and  in  which  the  regular  reimburse- 
ment rates  are  inadequate  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  breakfast  program. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

Section  3:  This  .section  of  the  Committee 
bill  increases  the  income  eligibility  for  re- 
duced price  meals  from  the  present  185  per- 
cent of  the  income  poverty  guideline  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (and  adjusted  annually)  to  195  per- 
cent of  this  adjusted  guideline.  For  a  family 
of  four,  the  current  annual  income  limit  for 
eligibility  for  reduced  price  meals  is  $18,315. 
For  a  family  of  four,  the  Committee  bill 
would  increase  this  level  to  $19,305  annually 
for  the  1983-84  school  year. 

BREAKFAST  MEAL  PATTERN 

Section  4:  The  Committee  bill  allows  for 
an  additional  6  cents  in  Federal  cash  assist- 
ance for  all  breakfasts  served  under  the 
school  breakfast  and  child  care  food  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of 
the  meal.  In  addition,  although  the  provi- 
sion of  this  6  cents  is  not  contingent  upon  it. 
the  Committee  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review  and  revise  the  break- 
fast meal  pattern  requirements  within  180 
days  and  to  address  the  findings  contained 
in  -The  National  Evaluation  of  Child  Nutri- 
tion Programs'  (April  1983)  in  making 
changes  in  the  meal  pattern  requirements. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  6  cents 
per  breakfast  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
annual  indexation  of  reimbursement  rates 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  consumer  price 
index  for  the  'Food  Away  From  Home.  " 

CHANCE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Section  5:  The  Committee  bill  raises  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500  the  average  annual  tuition 
that  a  private  school  may  charge  and  still  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  school  feeding 
programs.  Beginning  July  1.  1984,  the  $2,500 
would  be  indexed  annually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  CPI. 

ADDITION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO  THE 
CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  for  Feder- 
al reimbursement  for  one  additional  full 
meal  and  one  additional  snack  or  supple- 


ment to  children  in  family  group  homes  or 
day  care  centers  participating  in  the  CCFP. 
The  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  limited 
Child  Care  Food  Program  support  to  two 
full  meals  and  one  snack  or  supplement. 
This  section  restores  the  number  of  meals 
and  snacks  which  can  receive  Child  Care 
Food  Program  reimbursements  to  pre-1981 
Reconciliation  Act  policy. 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Section  7:  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1984  for  the  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Program  would  be  in- 
creased from  S5  million  to  $7.5  million.  The 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  lowered 
the  annual  authorization  from  $15  million 
to  $5  million. 

THE  EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Section  8:  The  Committee  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations 
which  exclude  •unusually  high  medical  ex- 
penses" incurred  by  a  household  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  income  eligibility 
for  free  or  reduced  price  meals.  At  present, 
no  allowances  can  be  made  for  extraordi- 
nary expenses  which  diminish  a  household's 
discretionary  spending. 

ELIMINATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
ELIGIBILITY 

Section  9;  This  provision  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill  amends  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  establish  separate  income  eligibility 
criteria  for  free  meal  benefits.  Currently, 
income  eligibility  criteria  for  food  stamp 
programs  automatically  determines  eligibil- 
ity for  free  school  meal  program  benefits. 
Both  are  now  set  at  130  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty index,  or  $12,870  annual  income  for  a 
four-person  household.  The  income  eligibil- 
ity for  free  meals  in  the  school  feeding  pro- 
grams would  remain  the  same  (130  percent 
of  poverty)  but  would  no  longer  be  statuto- 
rily tied  to  Food  Stamp  Program  income  cri- 
teria. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Section  10:  This  section  provides  that  Spe- 
cial Milk  Program  benefits  are  available,  at 
local  option,  to  all  children  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergarten. Currently,  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram is  available  to  those  schools  which  do 
not  participate  in  any  other  Federally-as- 
sisted child  feeding  programs.  This  section 
would  enable  all  schools  to  offer  milk  to  kin- 
dergarten children  only,  regardless  of 
whether  the  school  participated  in  any 
other  Federally-assisted  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram, such  as  NSLP.  School  Breakfast. 
CCFP.  Summer  Food  Service  Program,  or 
commodity  only  programs. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Section  11:  The  effective  date  for  raising 
the  income  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
meals  to  195  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
will  be  upon  enactment,  but  must  be  imple- 
mented not  later  than  July  1.  1984.  Unusu- 
ally high  medical  expense  regulations  must 
be  promulgated  within  60  days  of  enact- 
ment. Local  implementation  may  take  place 
upon  issuance  of  final  regulation,  but  not 
later  than  July  1.  1984.  Increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral special  assistance  reimbursement  rates 
for  reduced  price  lunches  and  breakfasts 
will  take  effect  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  enactment.  All  other  provisions 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  con- 


sume, and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

C  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  depart 
from  my  prepared  remarks  to  discuss 
several  considerations  which  trouble 
me  as  I  approach  this  issue  today. 
First  of  all  I  did  not  vote  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  further  deficit 
spending  will  harm,  not  help,  low- 
income  familes.  As  we  know,  these  are 
the  very  individuals  who  suffer  the 
most  when  our  economy  is  not  thriv- 
ing. Nonetheless,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Republican  controlled  Senate  did  pass 
the  budget  resolution  as  did  the  ma- 
jority with  help  from  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  that  is  the  budget  we  are  going  to 
live  under,  then  I  want  to  make  very 
sure  that  if  we  are  going  to  expend 
those  increased  dollars  we  do  it  where 
it  is  most  needed.  And  it  seems  to  me 
where  these  additional  dollars  can  be 
most  wisely  interested  are  in  the  areas 
of  nutrition  and  health.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  more  important  than 
those  issues. 

So  I  did  cosponsor  this  legislation. 
But  I  guess  what  really  bothers  me 
today  is  I  sponsored  the  legislation 
after  I  spoke  on  two  occasions  with 
the  Office  of  the  Counselor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  two  more  occasions  I  talked  with 
the  chief  spokesman  in  the  White 
House  Congressional  Liaison  Office. 

It  is  amazing  that  after  spending 
that  much  time  trying  to  make  very 
sure  I  understood  the  White  House  po- 
sition, not  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  not  the  position 
of  OMB,  but  their  position,  those  who 
are  constantly  advising  the  President. 
I  went  ahead  with  assurances  that 
there  was  not  the  kind  of  opposition 
that  you  are  now  hearing  about. 

I  did  that  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
not  out  on  a  limb  and  to  make  sure 
that  particularly  the  freshmen  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  were  not  out  on 
a  limb. 

It  is  amazing  now  that  some  of  those 
same  officers  that  I  spoke  to  do  not 
seem  to  know  anything  about  it.  I 
w-ould  say  to  the  Counselor  to  the 
President  that  if  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  it.  then  he  should 
carefully  examine  the  interworkings 
of  his  office.  I  am  concerned  when 
high-level  White  House  officials  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
President  seems  to  suffer  from  ex- 
treme cases  of  selective  recall. 

I  do  not  appreciate  having  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  me  especially 
when  I  made  such  an  effort  to  be  sure 
that  I  was  working  clo.sely  with  them. 
But  I  suppose  I  should  just  say 
•What  is  new?"  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  experienced  the  same 
kind  of  thing. 
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Let  me  now  just  talk  very  briefly 
about  the  importance  of  one  item  in 
this  whole  puzzle  that  must  be  taken 
care  of  before  this  romes  back  from 
the  conference  committee,  and  that  is 
the  pension  bill.  This  legislation,  by 
increasing  revenues  to  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  would 
result  in  a  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  thus  provide  room  in  the 
budget  for  additional  child  nutrition 
spending. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  that  bill  move  and  I  understand 
we  will  hear  later  about  its  status. 

Again,  let  me  reemphasi/e  that  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  congressional  budget, 
but  it  appears  to  be  the  ground  rules 
under  which  Congress  is  acting.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  seeing  all  the  addi 
tional  money  that  is  in  there  going  to 
so  many  other  areas,  including  areas 
to  destroy  life  rather  than  improve 
life. 

And  I  would  only  caution  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  seem  to  think  that 
a  family  of  four,  with  an  income  some- 
where "between  $12,000  and  $19,000. 
are  somehow  considered  affluent 
people  in  this  society.  If  you  look  at 
statistics,  you  will  .see  that  if  you  are 
at  that  $19,000  level,  the  first  20  per- 
cent comes  off  the  top  for  a  variety  of 
taxes  and.  the.se  families  are  not  in 
any  position  to  use  IRA  s  or  anything 
else  to  escape  it.  And  .so  they  may  be 
starting  .somewhere  about  $10,000  or 
$14,000.  when  they  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  pay  their  mortgages,  to  pay  the 
increased  costs  of  energy  becau.se  of 
fumbling  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unittd  States,  as  well  as  .some  external 
situations  that  we  are  well  aware  of; 
and  then  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  health  care  and  then  they  will 
try  to  put  some  food  on  the  table  and 
also  try  to  provide  some  food  when  the 
youngsters  are  away  at  .school. 

So  I  would  hope  everyone  would 
think  very  carefully  before  they  get 
up  and  make  sp»>e(hes  about  these 
wealthy  people  in  the  United  States 
who  happen  to  be  in  a  family  of  four 
with  an  income  .somewhere  between 
$12,000  and  $19,000. 

D  1310 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  now 
return  to  my  prepared  remarks.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  the  distinguished  chair 
man  of  the  Hou.se  Education  and 
liabor  Committee  as  an  original  co- 
spon.sor  of  H.R  4091.  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  I  want  to  take  this  op 
port  unity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  design  a  responsive  and  responsible 
child  nutrition  restoration  bill  that 
was  reported  out  of  our  committee 
with  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Clearly,  there  are  an  infinite  niiniber 
of  policy  changes  which  could  b«'  in- 
corporated in  legislation  that  would 
restore    limited    funds   to   the   vai  ious 


child  nutrition  program  accounts.  H.R. 
4091  includes  a  series  of  modest 
changes  which  are  responsive  to  the 
nutrition  needs  of  those  whom  the.se 
programs  .serve  and  the  impact  which 
the  major  changes  incorporated  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  had  on  youngsters  participating 
in  the  national  .school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  H.R.  4091  is 
fiscally  responsible.  Cost  estimates  for 
H.R.  4091  are  below  the  first  budget 
resolution  assumptions  for  new  enti- 
tlement authorities.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed in  previous  correspondence  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
be  in  full  compliance  with  the  first 
budget  resolution's  overall  allocations 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  committee  must  achieve 
savings  by  taking  appropriate  action 
on  legislation  afftu'ting  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  and 
the  PVderal  Employees  Compensation 
Act.  My  support  for  the  pending  child 
nutrition  legislation  is  contingent 
upon  the  Education  and  Labor  Com 
mitlee  moving  ahead  expeditiously  to 
fully  satisfy  all  a.ssumptions  underly- 
ing the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary. 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  E'ducalion. 
I  w;us  clo.sely  involved  in  developing  a 
number  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams' policy  changes  which  were 
eventually  included  in  the  1981 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

We  have  now  had  2  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  major  changes  called  for 
in  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act. 

An  as.se.ssment  of  these  2  years  sug- 
gests that  .some  of  the  Reionciliatiun 
Act  changes  have  had  an  overl.v  harsh 
impact  on  those  children  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  partially  subsidized  rediutd 
price  meal  .service.  While  tho.se  who 
receive  reduced-pric*'  .school  meals 
constitute  approximately  7  percent  of 
those  participating  in  the  national 
.school  luncti  program,  many  of  the.se 
children  have  dropped  out  of  the 
school  feeding  prot;rains.  The  40-cent 
charge  lor  a  reduced  price  lunch  and 
the  :JO-cent  charge  for  a  lediu)  d-price 
bri-akfast  make  such  a  :;eho()l  meal 
.service  beyond  many  families'  finan 
cial  reach. 

Similarly,  the  changes  in  the  income 
eligibility  criteria  lor  reduced  price- 
meal  .service  n.  tilted  in  major  changes 
for  .some  families.  Prior  to  reconcilia- 
tion, the  children  from  lhe.se  families 
were  required  to  pay  20  cents  per 
lunch  while  the  current  charges,  as  a 
result  of  the  eligibility  changes,  are 
anywhere  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per 
meal.  This  change  obviously  has 
phued  .school  meals  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  number  of  modest -and  low 
income  families. 

Those  provisions  ol  H.R.  4091  which 
would  increase  the  Federal  reimburse- 


ment for  reduced-price  .school  meals 
and  increase  the  income  guidelines  foi 
determining  eligibility  for  reduced- 
price  meals  are  designed  to  again  make 
quality  school  meals  affordable  to 
children  from  such  modest -income 
families.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
category  for  a  typical  family  of  four 
with  an  income  of  between  $12,871  and 
$19,305.  This  is  a  gro.ss  income  figure 
and  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  comforta- 
ble middle  income  level  in  these  times. 

H.R.  4091  al.so  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  cap  on  the  average  tui- 
tion of  private  schools  for  determining 
t'ligibility  lor  such  .schools  to  partici 
pate  In  these  programs.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  fur  sub.sequent  CPI 
indexation  of  the  average  annual  tui 
Hon  thai  may  be  charged  by  private 
schools  and  still  enable  them  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  school-based  feeding 
programs.  This  change  should  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  the  essence  of 
the  policy  regarding  pri\ale  .school 
participation  establislied  in  the  Recon 
ciliation  Act.  This  ihaiige  .should 
insure  that  a  number  of  private 
schools  many  of  them  located  in  the 
inner  city  and  serving  tlu-  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families -continue  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  federally  assisted 
school  meal  programs. 

It  is  important  for  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  the  deficit  to  com- 
pletely understand  that  the  majority 
of  the  Reconciliat  iim  Act  changes  will 
remain  in  full  eflect;  H.R.  4091  will 
not  change  them.  Therefore,  the 
maiorcosi  reductions  alread.v  achieved 
during  fi.scal  years  1982  and  1983  will 
continue  into  fiscal  year  1984  and  .sub- 
sequent years,  unless  the  Congress 
tak'S  future  legislative  action  to  the 
contrary.  According  to  recent  esti- 
mates prepared  tiy  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  anticipated  .savings  in 
.school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
will  amount  to  $1.3  billion  during 
fi.scal  year  1984.  For  fiscal  year  1985. 
projected  savings  are  .set  at  $1.4  bil 
lion.  H.R.  4091  would  restore  $106  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $160  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985.  This  is  less 
than  a  10  percent  reduction  in  .savings 
for  fi.scal  year  1984.  Clearly  this 
should  put  to  rest  the  argument  that 
this  bill  is  attempting  to  achieve  a 
wholesale  unraveling  of  the  .savings 
achieved  in  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act.  Rather  I  think  it  is  a  fine  tuning 
of  that  legislative  effort. 

Finally,  let  me  touch  briefly  upon  a 
change  in  the  level  of  support  for 
meals  served  through  the  .school 
breakfast  program.  Fhe  bill  before  us 
today  provides  an  additional  6  cents  in 
PVderal  cash  assistance  for  each 
breakfast  .served.  This  additional  as- 
sistance is  provided  by  way  of  improv- 
ing   the   nutritional    adequacy    of    the 
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school  breakfast— which  a  recent 
USDA-sponsored  study  has  found  defi- 
cient in  vitamins  A  and  B6  and  iron. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  argue 
that  P^ederal  child  nutrition  assistance 
should  be  limited  to  those  at  or  below 
the  poverty  threshold.  One  of  the 
clearly  stated  objectives  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children 
in  recognition  of  the  demonstrated  re- 
lationship between  food  and  good  nu- 
trition and  the  capacity  of  children  to 
develop  and  learn.  The  changes  called 
for  in  H.R.  4091  are  consistent  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  these  acts  and 
the  long  legi-slative  history  associated 
with  the  various  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

That  argument  was  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized and  debated  during  the  1981 
Reconciliation  Act  deliberations.  And, 
this  argument  was  rejected  because  of 
the  hard  dollars  and  cents  realities  of 
.school  feeding  program  operations. 
Simply  stated,  most  school  districts 
cannot  afford  to  operate  school  feed- 
ing programs  with  Federal  support 
limited  to  students  eligible  for  free 
meal  benefits.  Insuring  nutritional 
benefits  to  the  neediest  youngsters  re- 
quires participation  by  and  support  for 
those  who  are  in  the  reduced  and 
paying  categories. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  to  debate  the 
merits  of  providing  Federal  child  nu- 
trition assistance  to  all— or  ju.st  some 
of  our  children— and  that  debate  on 
this  broader  public  policy  should  be 
postponed  until  Congress  considers  re- 
authorizing a  number  of  these  expir- 
ing authorities  next  year.  This  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  not  the  place 
for  that  debate. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  August  2, 
1983,  which  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Food  As- 
sistance. President  Reagan  stated  that 
•if  even  one  American  child  is  forced 
to  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  or  if  one 
senior  citizen  is  denied  the  dignity  of 
proper  nutrition,  that  is  a  national 
tragedy.  "  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in 
the  concern  that  President  Reagan 
has  voiced  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  voting  for  H.R.  4091  to  the  end 
I  hat  our  child  nutrition  programs  can 
continue  to  meet  the  nutrition  needs 
of  our  .schoolchildren. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  in  the  position  that  others  will 
be  in  attempting  to  appraise,  not  un- 
derstand, but  appraise  the  difference 
in  position  between  that  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  and  the  administration. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Which  part  of  the 
administration?  The  part  that  I  dealt 
with  or  the  part  that  wrote  to  you? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  There  are  various 
parts.  But  we  have  received.  I  have  re- 
ceived today  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  a  letter  which 
others  have  received  and  it  contains 
an  assertion  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  reaction  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to;  indicating  the  prom- 
ise was  that  no  needy  child  would  be 
deprived  of  nutrition  benefits  and  that 
that  promise  has  been  kept;  all  chil- 
dren from  families  under  $13,000 
annual  income,  that  is  30  percent 
above  the  poverty  line,  are  eligible  for 
free  lunches  and  breakfasts  under  cur- 
rent law.  During  both  1982  and  1983 
the  number  of  needy  children  served 
under  the  Gramm-Latta  reforms  ex- 
ceeded 11  million. 

First  question  is,  is  that  11  million 
needy  children  figure  a  reduction 
from,  the  previous  level  of  numbers  of 
children  served? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  true.  And 
let  me  respond  to  what  OMB  is  telling 
you  because  it  may  not  be  totally  cor- 
rect. They  are  saying  they  hF.ve  met 
the  responsibility  of  making  sure  that 
no  needy  child  goes  without  a  free 
luncli.  That  is  pure  hogwash;  that  is 
what  we  would  call  it  in  York  County. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  that  is  measured  by  that 
$13,000  annual  income  figure;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  GOODLING.  No:  that  is  only 
true  if  the  particular  school  that  a 
family's  children  attends  is  participat- 
ing in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. But  if  you  are  not  participating 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  one  bit  about 
whether  some  hungry  youngsters  get  a 
meal  or  whether  they  do  not.  Many 
schools,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  our 
Reconciliation  Act  efforts.  have 
dropped  out  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  It  means  nothing  to 
an  affluent  youngster  who  can  buy 
whatever  he  or  she  wants  wherever 
they  choo.se.  But  if  a  .school  drops  out 
of  the  national  .school  lunch  program, 
as  a  number  have,  it  means  there  is  no 
free  meal  service  guaranteed  to  the 
youngster  who  comes  from  a  family 
with  an  income  at  or  below  130  per- 
cent of  poverty. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  So  how  are  those 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program,  then?  They 
are  just  simply  not  counted? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  They  are  not 
counted  because  they  are  only  giving 
you  statistics  about  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

n  1320 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  two  quick 
examples.  In  my  area  one  affluent 
school  dropped  out  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  That  district 
decided  that  it  was  no  longer  going  to 


participate.  Their  students  are  now  of- 
fered an  a  la  carte  lunch  program. 
That  is  fine.  It  is  not  hurting  anyone. 
The  students  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  la 
carte  meals.  There  are  a  handful  who 
might  be  eligible  for  reduced-price 
meals  but  none  who  would  receive  free 
lunches,  if  the  district  were  to  partici- 
pate in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

But.  about  10  or  15  miles  from  there, 
there  were  about  3.000  youngsters  par- 
ticipating in  a  free  lunch  program. 
That  district  dropped  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  those 
youngsters  have  to  do  whatever  it  is 
they  must  do  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat  during  the  school  day. 

So.  you  have  got  to  talk  about  how- 
many  districts  are  now  participating 
and  how  many  were  participating,  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program. 

Free  or  reduced-price  meals  are  only 
guaranteed  if  you  participate  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  If  you 
do  not.  you  do  not  have  to  provide  for 
either  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  Is  it  possible  off- 
hand to  estimate  the  reduction  in 
numbers  of  needy  children  served 
from  fiscal  year  1981  to  1982,  or  1983? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  it  possible  to  get 
those  figures,  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  was  wondering  if 
thev  happen  to  be  available. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  can  get  them 
from  the  records  in  relationship  to  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  al- 
though I  understand  the  statistics  are 
not  the  best  because  I  am  not  sure 
how  well  they  do  at  gathering  such 
statistics.  But  we  can  certainly  provide 
the  gentleman  with  those  figures. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
after  the  severe  cutback  in  June  1981, 
we  lost  some  S'l-  million  children  out 
of  the  school  lunchroom  and  over  a 
million  of  those  were  poor  children. 

Now  this  past  year  it  may  be  that  we 
have  picked  up  maybe  150,000.  But 
that  tremendous  loss  shows  the  great 
need  for  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  we  could  then 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  net  loss  of 
needy  children  at  this  point  is  some- 
where around  850.000  nationwide. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  According  to  the 
statistics    that     the     gentleman    just 
heard— close  to  a  million.  I  suppose. 
Mr.    KINDNESS.    A    million,    with 

some  of  those  having 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Having  come  back 
the  second  year. 
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Mr  KINDNFSS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yiflci  for  one  further  question,  I 
may  be  usmg  up  too  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman's lime. 

It  is  indicated  that  there  is  a  6-cents 
increase  in  the  allowance  for  the  re- 
duced-price breakfast.  And  in  the 
letter  from  OMB.  signed  by  our  friend 
and  former  colleague.  David  Stock- 
man, there  is  indication  that  is  a  67- 
percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  that 
allowance  which  is  already  indexed  for 
inflation. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
figure  that  is  allowed  for  the  reduced- 
price  breakfast  subsidy,  if  6  cents  is 
indeed  67  percent  of  the  amount,  the 
present  amount  would  apparently  be 
around  12  cents;  is  that  about  the 
right  range? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed either  the  gentleman  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
logic  there. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Our  friend  Dave 
says,  "The  reduced-price  breakfast 
subsidy  which  is  already  indexed  for 
inflation  would  be  raised  67  percent,  6 
cents."  Even  for  children  that  nearly 
double  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  All  breakfast  rates 
would  be  raised  6  cents. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  the  level  is  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  rates  we  are 
presently  reimbursing,  or  what  the 
child  must  pay  for  a  reduced-price 
breakfast;  is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  asking? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  subsidy 
amount  is  what  is  being  increased  by  6 
cents. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  is  the  reimbursement 
rate  for  the  children  in  the  regular 
program.  But  90  percent  of  the  young- 
sters in  the  breakfast  program  are 
poverty  children. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing what  the  proportion  really  is,  what 
the  subsidy  is  now  and  if  we  are  in- 
creasing it  by  67  percent  all  at  one 
time.  I  do  wonder  if  that  is  a  reasona- 
ble figure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Well,  let  me  just 
respond.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  I 
cannot  give  the  percentage  increases 
for  the  various  breakfast  rates  to  the 
gentleman.  But,  as  an  aside  let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  that  part  of  this  whole 
legislative  proce.ss  is  a  process  where, 
in  conference  committee,  you  give  and 
take.  You  do  the  best  you  can  in  com- 
mittee. We  have  reduced  what  could 
have  been  about  a  $160  to  $165  million 
request  down  to  about  a  $160  million 
request.  The  Senate  may  have  some 
other  ideas.  And  then  in  conference 
we  may  come  out  with  other  figures. 
But  it  is  a  give-and-take  and  I  am  not 
troubled  by  any  provision  that  appears 
in  this  legislation. 


Mi  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  so  generously  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  We  will  give  the 
gentleman  the  additional  statistics  and 
percentag€\s  that  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4091,  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  urgently  needed 
legislation  seeks  to  restore  $150  mil- 
lion for  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  1981,  spending  for  the  school 
lunch  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams was  reduced  by  35  percent  and 
3.5  million  needy  children  were  denied 
participation  in  these  programs. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  reverse  this  reckless  action. 

H.R.  4091  will  lower  the  reduced- 
price  rates  for  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfasts  by  15  cents  each,  and  estab- 
lish the  reduced-price  eligibility  at  195 
percent  of  the  OMB  poverty  guide- 
lint\s.  In  addition,  this  measure  will  au- 
thorize funds  to  improve  school  break- 
fasts and  to  increase  the  number  of 
meals  and  snacks  in  day  care  centers. 
These  improvements  are  vitally 
needed  if  our  school  lunch  and  nutri- 
tion programs  are  to  be  effective. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  were  developed  to  help  im- 
prove the  opportunities  for  poor  and 
disadvantaged  children  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  society  and  to  share  the  re- 
wards of  a  quality  education.  We  must 
maintain  our  commitment  to  the.se 
children  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  fully 
integrated,  free  and  equal  .society  our 
forefathers  envisioned  when  they 
founded  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  to  vole  for 
passage  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1983. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  know  that  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  program  for 
many  years  and  has  done  what  he  can 
to  make  it  a  more  responsible  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  heartily  agree  to  the  com- 
ments he  made. 

There  is  one  area  that  leaves  me  a 
little  bit  confused  and  that  has  to  do 
with  where  the  recommendation  came 
from  for  the  6  cents  on  the  breakfast. 
I  wondered  if  the  gentleman  could 
straighten  that  out. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Well,  of  cour.se.  all 
of    the   recommendations   throughout 


the  bill  came  from  those  in  the  child- 
feeding  community  who  are  most  di- 
rectly involved  with  these  programs. 
And  as  they  study  the  participation  or 
the  decline  in  that  participation  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  the  needs  in- 
volved, and  the  funds  required  to  meet 
these  needs,  they  made  a  .series  of  rec- 
ommendations to  us.  We  took  what 
they  offered  and  pared  it  down  consid- 
erably. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Did  not  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Mr.  GOODLING.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  increase  in  breakfast  program 
rates  addresses  the  need  to  improve 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  meal 
served.  The  present  deficiencies  were 
identified  in  a  USDA-funded  study  of 
the  various  school  feeding  programs, 
and  presented  in  testimony  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
will  go  again  on  my  own  time  a  little 
later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  will  advi.se 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  that  he  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  if  he  is  going  to 
yield  to  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 

PARLIAMFNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Did  I  hear  the 
Chair  say  that  there  are  only  2  min- 
utes left  on  the  opposition  side  of  this 
measure?  How  much  opposition  time 
was  there  in  the  beginning? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advi.se  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling) 
controls  the  time  and  the  Chair  had 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  20  minutes  when  he  was  not 
challenged. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins)  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
yield  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  wondering.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body in  opposition  and  I  wondered 
where  the  opposition  time  was  if  we 
were  dividing  up  the  time  here  today. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  interesting  thing.  I  did  not  find  too 
many  Members  who  gave  me  their 
names  to  speak,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
My  ranking  minority  member  did.  and 
I  am  going  to  make  sure  that  I  get 
time  from  my  chairman  so  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  may  speak, 
and  anybody  else. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  see  several  here 
and  there  are  only  2  minutes  left.  I 


was  just  wondering  what  happened  to 
the  time. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  studies  all  disclose  that 
our  regular  school  lunch  program  is 
very  nutritious  and  the  6  cents  is  to 
make  up  for  a  better  nutrition  in  the 
breakfast  program,  particularly  pro- 
teins. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  It  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  conducted 
the  study.  It  was  the  Department  that 
told  us  the  shortcomings  in  the  break- 
fast program  and  it  was  the  Depart- 
ment who,  in  turn,  said  it  would  take 
more  money  if  the  nutritional  short- 
comings of  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram are  to  be  addressed. 
n  1330 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  was  not  sure 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  was  saying  at  the  time,  but 
I  now  follow  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4091.  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1983. 
there  are  several  important  consider- 
ations which  I  believe  we  should  keep 
in  mind. 

The  first  addresses  the  question  of 
who  will  benefit  from  the  changes  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  4091.  The  bill 
before  us  today  would  provide  addi- 
tional school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
program  benefits,  in  large  measure,  to 
children  who  are  not  the  neediest. 
Rather,  additional  benefits  would  be 
provided  to  those  who  come  from  fam- 
ilies who.se  annual  incomes  are  be- 
tween 130  and  185  percent  of  the  non- 
farm- income  poverty  guidelines,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Translated  into  dol- 
lars and  cents  terms,  these  are  chil- 
dren from  families— using  a  four- 
person  household  as  an  example— 
whose  annual  incomes  would  range 
from  $12,871  to  $18,315,  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  a  number  of  the 
provisions  included  in  this  bill  would 
provide  additional  child  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  children  regardless  of  their 
family's  income. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  calls  for  more  generous  Federal 
meals,  reimbursements  for  lunches 
and  breakfasts  to  children  eligible  for 
reduced-price  meals.  The  cost  of  the 


meals  provided  to  children  from  fami- 
lies with  incomes  in  the  $12,000  to 
$18,000  range  would  be  reduced  from 
the  present  40  cents  per  lunch  to  25 
cents  a  lunch.  And,  in  the  case  of 
breakfast,  the  price  charged  would  be 
lowered  from  the  current  30  cents  to 
15  cents. 

Similary,  section  3  of  H.R.  4091 
.seeks  to  extend  eligibility  for  reduced- 
price  meal  service  to  families  with 
annual  incomes  up  to  195  percent  of 
the  OMB  poverty  guidelines.  Again,  in 
dollars  and  cents  terms,  this  simply 
means  that  children  from  a  four- 
person  household  with  an  annual 
income  of  as  much  as  $19,305  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  generously  subsi- 
dized school  lunches  and  breakfasts. 

Section  4  provides  for  an  additional 
6  cents  in  Federal  cash  assistance  for 
all  breakfasts  .served  in  the  school 
breakfast  program,  not  just  those  pro- 
vided to  the  poorest  children. 

Section  6  would  provide  for  Federal 
reimbursement  for  an  additional  snack 
or  supplement  and  an  additional  full 
meal  for  any  child  attending  a  day- 
care center  or  family  group  home  that 
participates  in  the  child-care  food  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  the  income  of  his 
or  her  family.  While  a  number  of  low- 
income  children  could  benefit  from 
this  proposed  change,  a  number  of 
children  from  families  who  are  not 
among  out  neediest  will  also  be  assist- 
ed with  this  additional  meal  service. 

Section  7  increases  the  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for  the 
nutrition  education  and  training 
(NET)  program  from  its  present  level 
of  $5  million  annually  to  $7.5  million 
annually.  The  NET  program  provides 
no  direct  food  assistance  benefits,  but 
addresses  itself  to  nutrition  education 
as  well  as  the  training  and  upgrading 
of  skills  of  those  who  are  involved  in 
meal  preparation  and  child  nutrition 
program  management. 

Section  10  makes  special  milk  pro- 
gram benefits  available,  at  local 
option,  to  all  children  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergarten classes,  regardless  of  the 
family's  economic  status. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  considering 
the  merits  of  a  bill  which  does  not 
target  Federal  cash  or  commodity  as- 
sistance on  those  who  are  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  economic  scale. 

There  is  a  second  important  consid- 
eration that  merits  our  attention.  The 
assumptions  underlying  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91  clearly  state 
that  the  availability  of  funds  for  resto- 
ration to  the  child  nutrition  programs, 
as  envisioned  in  H.R.  4091.  is  contin- 
gent upon  favorable  Hou.se  action  on 
legislation  that  will  decrease  Federal 
outlays  for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  H.R.  3930.  the 
Single  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act. 
still  awaits  action  by  the  full  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
merely  make  this  point  to  bring  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
considering  legislation  whose  bottom 
line  financing  depends  on  legislative 
action  yet  to  be  completed,  if  we  are  to 
be  in  accordance  with  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man   from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Gunder- 

SON). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4091,  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments.  This  legislation  provides 
essential  funding  increeises  to  the  nu- 
trition program  available  to  our  young 
people.  I  believe  this  bill  represents  a 
reasonable  middle  ground  in  address- 
ing the  administration's  fiscal  con- 
cerns and  in  supporting  important  nu- 
trition programs  for  our  children. 

Some  of  the  improvements  we  have 
made  include:  increasing  the  Federal 
reimbursement  for  reduced-price 
breakfasts  and  lunches,  increasing  the 
eligibility  for  reduced-price  meals  for  a 
family  of  four  from  $18,316  to  $19,481. 
and  restoring  eligibility  for  any  school 
nutrition  program  in  our  private 
schools  by  raising  the  annual  tuition 
eligibilty  level.  One  of  the  mo.st  impor- 
tant provisions  of  H.R.  4091,  however, 
is  the  expansion  of  the  special  milk 
program  to  all  kindergarten  children. 

As  we  all  know,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram has  been  a  vital  link  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  for  many  years.  Regret- 
fully, participation  in  the  special  milk 
program  has  been  limited  to  those 
schools  and  child-care  agencies  which 
do  not  participate  in  any  other  feder- 
ally a.ssisted  meal  service  program. 

This  restriction  has  had  its  conse- 
quences particularly  with  our  kinder- 
garten students  who  are  not  in  school 
during  regularly  .scheduled  meal  times. 
Accordingly,  if  a  school  participates  in 
the  Federal  lunch  or  breakfast  pro- 
gram, then  its  youngest  students  may 
not  benefit  from  any  nutrition  pro- 
gram. And,  this  is  the  very  age  at 
which  we  must  try  to  teach  good  nu- 
trition habits. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  a  long  history  of  commitment 
in  authorizing  programs  to  provide  ex- 
cellent nutrition  programs  for  our 
children.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  that  we  have  provid- 
ed an  additional  $7  million  to  this  very 
important  program  that  will  make  the 
special  milk  program  benefits  avail- 
able to  all  children  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  4091. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4091.  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1983.  I  want  to  he2ii\.\- 
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ly  second  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
my   good   friend   and   colleague.   Bill 

GOODLINC. 

This  bill  has  received  far  more  than 
its  share  of  criticism.  It  has  been  la- 
beled a  middle-class  entitlement.'  It 
is  seen  by  some  as  opening  the  door  to 
wholesale  repeal  of  entitlement  re- 
forms of  Gramm-Latla. 

I  am  more  concermd  with  nutrition 
than  I  am  with  this  sort  of  domino 
theory.  This  is  a  sound,  bipartisan  bill, 
with  support  from  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  It  is  modest,  and 
within  the  budget  adopted  by  this  and 
the  other  body,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Republican  Party. 

T'.ie  idea  that  no  needy  child  is  bemg 
deprived  of  nutrition  under  these  pro- 
grams is  pure  hogwash.  We  have 
heard  the  number  of  schools  arro.ss 
the  country  who  are  dropping  out  of 
the  program.  This  trend  is  more  than 
confirmed  in  my  Slate  of  Vermont. 

Despite  aggn-ssive  efforts  by  the 
Slate  to  promote  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, schools  have  been  dropping  out 
for  the  past  3  years.  Several  more  are 
.ui.u.iuplatint  dropping  out  soon.  Par- 
.i(  ipation  is  plunging  as  well.  Since 
Ihf  school  yesr  beginning  in  1980.  the 
number  of  reduced  price  meals  has 
been  cut  back  by  40  percent,  from  1 
mi. .ion  to  600,000.  The  number  of  free 
ineal.s  has  fallen  by  more  than  16  per- 
cent, from  3  million  to  2.5  miUion. 
Neeuy  children  in  .schools  without  pro- 
grams are  being  deprived. 

Frankly,  this  bill  does  not  fully  ad 
dress  the  very  fundamental  problems 
with  these  programs.  It  will.  howe\er. 
oe,;in  to  address  these  problems  in  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  fashion.  The.se 
reforms  are  the  result  of  a  productive 
t::vi' andtako  between  the  chairman 
anc  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  s\ibcommittee.  I  fully  support 
these  reforms.  They  will  at  the  very 
least  demonstrate  that  we  recognize 
the  difficulties  of  students,  parents. 
and  schools,  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
dosomethmg  about  it. 

As  the  previous  speakers  have  noted, 
this  bill  will  make  some  adjust ment* 
in  the  reduced  price  meals  of  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 
It  will  also  restore  the  special  milk 
pro;;ram  to  our  kindergartens,  these 
strike  me  as  quite  reasonable  steps. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  does  not  matter  one 
whi»  that  a  child  meets  these  pro- 
grams" eligibility  guidelines  if  the 
school  he  or  she  attends  cannot  sup- 
port this  program.  In  a  rural  Stale 
such  as  mine,  this  is  increasingly  the 
case.  The  more  we  restrict  eligibility, 
the  more  we  make  administration  of 
the  program  difficult,  the  more 
.schools  will  drop  out  and  the  more 
children  will  go  hunsry.  And  needy 
children  are  going  hungry.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  this  proi^ram  is  in 
trouble.  USDA  has  not  .sent  out  letters 


of  credit  yet.  so  September  claims 
cannot  be  paid.  This  hardly  helps  con- 
vince schools  that  this  program  is 
worth  the  effort. 

I  want  to  clo.se  by  commending  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling  for  their  efforts.  This  a  good  bill, 
it  is  within  the  budget,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  NiF.LSON). 

Mr.  NIE:LS0N  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  chPirmai)  ol  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, for  his  t;racious  gesture  in  yield- 
ing me  time. 

Ihe  chairman  ol  :he  committee.  Mr. 
Perkins,  indicated  that  there  was  no 
controversy  about  this  hill  whatsoever. 
That  is  not  strictly  true,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  on  October  6,  I  offered  four 
amendments  to  H.R  4091.  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ment? of  19H3.  two  for  mysell  and  two 
in  benalf  of  PeprusHpi.qine  RoL;Kv:M.^. 
I  offered  th  btcan.se  I 

felt   they   i..  '  ^'ompro- 

mise  between  the  i^'eoeral  subsidy 
levels  and  retiuuements  for  reimburse- 
ment and  a  realistic  increu.se  g:v  n  our 
current  budgetary  situation.  Although 
all  of  these  amendments  were  dt  ft  ated 
m  rommiltee  there  was  some  sjpport 
'or  every  amendment.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed to  see  H.R.  4091.  which  pa.ss<>d  the 
Education  and  i.abor  Committee  on 
the  last  wc  •  's 

now   being  n- 

sion  of  the  rules,  with  no  possibility 
for  amendments. 

The  administration  strongly  oppo.ses 
H.R.  4091.  According  to  OMB,  if  the 
bill,  in  its  present  form  were  to  reach 
the  President's  desk,  a  veto  would  be 
recommended.  I  believe  that  n'.y 
amendments  would  make  this  bi'< 
more  accepiable  to  the  adminislratioii 

H.R.  4091  will  increase  P'  deral  .-.ubs- 
dies  for  .school  l-.inches  and  breakia.sts 
by  15  cents.  This  means  that  "he  in- 
crease of  subsidization  for  reduced 
co.st  meals  will  result  in  three-foiuttis 
of  the  cost  of  the  meal  being  picked  \w 
by  taxpayers  instead  of  the  current 
two-thirds  subsidy.  In  view  of  the  bur- 
geoning Federal  deficits,  my  amend- 
ment would  have  limited  the  subsidy 
to  10  cents  per  meal.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  if  this  bill  pas.sed.  the 
subsidy  we  are  talking  abotU  would 
make  eligible  a  family  of  four  eiirning 
as  much  as  $19,305  per  year.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  proposed  increa.se  for 
reduced-price  eligibility  fron-  185  per- 
cent of  the  OMB  poverty  tu  195  per- 
cent. I  offered  an  amendnunl  in  com- 
mittee to  leave  eligibility  at  the  cur- 
rent 185  percent.  This  allows  a  family 
of  four  earning  S18.315  to  be  eligible 
for  the  subsidized  meals. 

I  also   have  serious  concerns  about 
increasing    the    eligibility    for    private 
school   participation   by   allowing   pri 
vate  .schools  that  charge  $2,500  to  par- 


ticipate instead  of  the  current  $1,500.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  drop  eligibil- 
ity to  $2,000  (indexed  annually)  and  I 
believe  that  this  limit  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  those  private  .schools 
which  are  likely  to  .serve  significant 
numbers  of  low  or  lower  middle 
income  children  to  continue  to  offer 
the  benefits  of  the  school  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  adds  one  meal  and  one 
.snack  per  day  to  the  child  care  food 
program.  This  means  that  the  child 
care  food  program  participants  can  be 
reimbur.'-ed  for  three  meals. and  two 
snacks  per  day.  I  feel  that  some  sort  of 
eligibility  requirement  should  be  nec- 
essary for  the  meals  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  meals  are  targeted  to  those 
children  from  families  that  need  the 
subsidy  the  most. 

1  also  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee to  maintain  the  annual  authori- 
zation ol  appropriations  for  the  nutri 
tion  education  and  training  program 
at  the  .$5  million  level.  There  is  little 
justification  in  raising  Federal  .spend- 
ing for  a  program  that  does  not  pro- 
vide direct  meal  benefits  to  the  truly 
needy.  If  there  is  any  expansion  of 
this  program,  it  should  be  funded  by 
Slate  and  local  sources. 

My  opposition  to  H.R.  4091  doe.s  not 
mean  that  I  am  against  child  nutrition 
programs  or  that  1  am  antichildren. 
My  opposition  reflects  the  reality  of 
the  huge  deficits  that  threaten  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Cries  have  been  heard 
on  both  sides  ol  the  aisle  that  the  deti 
cits  will  become  the  No,  1  hardship  on 
every  American  family.  They  will  wipe 
out  the  decreases  w*^  have  ^een  lately 
in  the  unemployment  rate.  They  will 
mean  thai  taxes  will  be  raised.  All  the 
recent  words  regarding  these  deHcits 
will  ring  hollow  if  we  do  not  liave  the 
courage  to  resist  spending  hundnds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  proposed 
by  H.R.  4091.  I  hope  that  H.R.  4091 
will  be  iak<>n  off  the  suspension  calen- 
dar and  that  we  can  liave  a  chance  to 
address  the  concerns  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  about  thLs  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  'empore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) has  4  minutes  rem.iining  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNo)  has  2  .minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  take 
i.ssue  with  one  part,  again,  of  the  letter 
that  was  .sent  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  which  I  under- 
.stand  arrived  at  1  o'clock  today.  So 
when  I  was  being  questioned.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  lo  respond  to 
that  letter  simply  becau.se  I  had  not 
.seen  the  letter  since  it  just  arrived. 

Let  nie  again,  first  of  all.  .say  lo  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niel.son) 
that  his  contributions  during  our 
debate  ind  discussion  in  subcommittee 


and  full  committee  were  very  mean- 
ingful. They  are  very  important  con- 
siderations that  I  am  sure  will  be  con- 
sidered again  when  we  are  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  successful  with  some. 

But  let  me  take  issue  with  the  one 
statement  by  this  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
am  quoting: 

The    promise    was    that   no    needy    child 
would  b<-  deprived  of  nutrition  benefits. 
And  then  underlined: 
That  promi.se  has  been  kept. 
I   would   like   to   repeat    again   that 
that  is  sheer  hogwash.  That  is  true  if 
schools     remained     in     the     national 
.school  lunch  program.  That  is  not  nec- 
e.s,sarily  the  case  if  the  schools  with- 
drew from  the  national  .school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  state  that 
when  we  think  about  1  million  poor 
children  being  taken  out  of  the  lunch- 
room and  trying  to  do  something 
about  that  here  today,  I  think  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  deserves  the  support 
of  everyone. 

It  has  been  .suggested  here  on  the 
floor  that  this  legislation  is  not  target- 
ed. Nearly  50  percent  of  the  funding  in 
the  bill.  S50  million  of  the  $105  mil- 
lion, is  targeted  to  bringing  children  of 
the  working  poor,  those  are  the  words 
in  the  bill,  back  into  the  school  lunch- 
room. After  the  1981  cuts,  16.6  percent 
of  the.>;e  children  dropped  out  of  the 
reduced-price  meal  program. 

An  additional  third  of  the  funding  in 
H.R.  4091.  $32  million,  is  targeted  on 
improving  the  nutritional  content  of 
school  breakfast.  The.se  deficiencies 
were  found  in  the  study  conducted  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  breakfa.sl  program  serves  85  per 
cent— 85  percent  of  poor  children  re- 
ceiving free  meals,  and  another  4  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  the  working 
poor  receiving  reduced-priced  meals. 

1  would  like  my  colleagues  lo  think 
for  1  minute  about  these  inner  cities 
and  about  the  rural  areas  where  chil- 
dren are  gotten  out  of  bed  sometimes 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  bus 
them  30  miles.  They  are  never  going  to 
eat  any  breakfast  before  they  leave 
home.  And  to  think  about  saying  that 
this  legislation  is  not  targeted,  we 
might  as  well  talk  about  the  folly  of  a 
mi.sspent  youth  or  something. 

Another  10  percent  of  the  funding, 
$12  million,  is  targeted  to  restoring  a 
meal  and  a  snack  to  the  da.vcare  pro- 
gram which  .serves  children,  many  of 
them  poor,  in  daycare  centers. 

I  submit  that  all  of  this  funding  is 
targeted  in  the  areas  that  need  it  the 
most,  and  I  would  hate  for  anyone  to 
think  that  we  are  throwing  money 
away  here  in  an  area  where  it  is  not 


well  spent.  The  poorer  children,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  benefit  from  this  $105 
million,  and  let  us  not  make  any  mis- 
take about  it. 

The  legislation  should  be  enacted, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  have 
any  votes,  maybe  a  very  few  votes  at 
the  most,  against  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  help  build  back 
the  greatest  feeding  program  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  reclaim  that  remaining  few  seconds 
that  I  have  that  I  yielded  back? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yielded 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     >Mr. 
GOODLING)  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
think  it  is  important,  for  many  on  my 
side,  that  I  reiterate  what  was  stated 
earlier: 

It  i.s  important  for  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  deficit  to  completely  under- 
stand that  the  majorii.v  of  th«  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  changes  will  remain  in  full  effect. 
H.R.  4091  will  not  change  them.  Therefore, 
the  major  cost  reductions  already  achieved 
during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  will  con 
tinue  into  1984  and  subsequent  years  unless 
Congress  changes  it. 

According  to  recent  e.stimaies  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  anticipat- 
ed savings  in  .school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  that  are  directly  attributable 
t.o  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  will 
amount  lo  S1.3  billion  during  1984.  The 
li.scal  year  1985  projection  is  SI. 4  billion. 

In  H.R.  4091.  we  would  only  restore  SI06 
million  to  that  SI. 3  billion  in  1984  and  S160 
million  in  the  1985  budget,  and  this  is  less 
than  a  10  percent  reduction  in  savings  for 
ILscal  year  1984.  So  clearly,  this  should  put 
to  rest  the  argument  that  this  bill  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  wholesale  unrav- 
eling of  the  savings  achieved  in  the  1981 
Reconciliation  Act. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  important  legislation  which  is  a 
first  step  in  reducing  the  ill-conceived 
budget  cuts  of  the  past  3  years  which 
reduced  funding  for  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  by  35  per- 
cent. As  a  result  3.5  million  fewer  chil- 
dren have  been  denied  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals.  In  my  own  city  of  New- 
York,  this  impact  has  been  especially 
severe  considering  that  over  95  per- 
cent of  our  1  million  school-age  chil- 
dren receive  some  sort  of  aid  under 
this  program  lo  guarantee  them  at 
least  one  nutritious  meal  per  day. 

The  bipartisan  bill  before  us  con- 
tains limited  provisions  for  restoration 
for  parts  of  these  funds  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 


Lowers  from  40  to  25  cents  the  maxi- 
mum price  charged  for  reduced-price 
lunches  by  giving  schools  an  added  15 
cents  per  meal  for  reimbursement. 
Breakfast  have  been  cut  from  30  to  15 
cents  and  Federal  support  has  been  in- 
creased 15  cents  accordingly.  Before 
1981  this  change  was  10  cents. 

Expands  eligibility  for  children  from 
the  present  185  percent  of  poverty 
level  to  195  percent.  This  means  that  a 
family  of  four  would  qualify  if  its 
income  was  $19,305  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent S18.316.  Clearly  this  change  will 
be  critical  to  the  so-called  working 
poor  who.  >t  has  been  shown,  would 
not  otherwise  have  the  means  to  pro- 
vide lunches  to  their  children  of  com- 
parable quality. 

Increases  breakfast  reimbursement 
by  6  cents. 

Expands  participation  for  private 
schools  by  increasing  tuition  level  eli- 
gibility from  the  current  $1,500  The 
impact  of  the  1981  changes  have  been 
especially  hard  on  private  schools 
since  prior  to  the  change  in  the  law. 
there  was  no  criteria  for  tuition.  Pri- 
vate schools  in  urban  areas,  which  pro- 
vide educational  opportunity  to  lower, 
middle-income  families  are  central  to 
the  education  of  many  children.  The 
families  of  these  children  make  inordi- 
nate sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  tuition 
at  these  schools  and  this  change  will 
provide  them  small,  but  important 
relief. 

Restoration  of  one  additional  meal 
and  one  additional  snack  to  the  child 
care  food  program  which  were  elimi- 
nated in  1981. 

Increased  authorization  for  the  nu- 
trition education  and  training  program 
from  $5  million  to  $7.5  million. 

Adds  unusual  medical  expenses  lo 
exclusion  of  income  which  would  help 
those  working  families  who  might  be 
hard  hit  but  unusual  medical  bills  and 
since  1981  would  not  be  able  to  ex- 
clude such  costs  from  their  eligible 
incorne. 

Elirninates  the  1981  provision  which 
makes  eligibility  with  food  .stamps  the 
criteria  for  .school  lunch  eligibility. 

Restores  in  a  limited  fashion,  the 
special  milk  program  for  children  in 
kindergarten  which  will  be  especially 
important  to  my  own  city  of  New- 
York,  and  others  like  it.  which  have 
all-day  kindergarten  classes. 

Phases  in  these  changes  to  minimize 
administrati\e  disruptions  making 
them  effective  for  the  1984-85  .school 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  his 
leadership  and  vision  in  bringing  this 
important  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  we 
can.  in  a  small  but  important  way.  at- 
tempt to  restore  rationality  to  our 
school  meal  programs  for  the  neediest 
of  our  citizens. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  are  minimal  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits.  For  the  es- 
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timau'd  $160  million  we  are  spending— 
and  which  is  authorized  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution— we  are 
gi%'ing  important  nutritional  benefits 
to  our  schoolchildren  which  will  im- 
prove their  learning  abilities  as  well  as 
provide  them  with  critical  nutritional 
supplements  that  they  might  not  oth- 
erwise receive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
4091.  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion amendments.  Among  the  most 
drastic  and  unwise  cuts  in  education 
programs  made  by  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  were  those  af- 
fecting the  child  nutrition  programs. 
In  1981.  the  school  lunch  and  child  nu- 
trition programs  were  cut  by  35  per- 
cent, and  as  a  result.  3.5  million  fewer 
children  are  participating  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  bill 
are: 

It  increases  the  Federal  subsidy  for 
reduced-price  lunches  and  breakfasts 
by  lowering  the  price  to  students  for 
lunch  from  40  to  25  cents  and  for 
breakfast  from  30  to  15  cents. 

It  increases  the  gross  income  eligibil- 
ity guidelines  for  determining  partici- 
pation in  the  reduced-price  meal  pro- 
gram from  185  to  195  percent  of  pover- 
ty. 

It  raised  the  current  tuition  limit 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  year  for  pri- 
vate school  eligibility  to  participate  m 
the  programs. 

It  allows  one  additional  meal  and 
snack  to  be  added  to  the  two  meals 
and  one  snack  currently  provided  in 
the  child  care  food  program. 

It  excludes  unusually  high  medical 
expenses  from  hou.sehold  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  program 
eligibility. 

It  increases  the  authorization  for 
the  nutrition  education  and  training 
(net)  program  from  $5  to  $7.5  million. 

It  restores  the  special  milk  program 
for  kindergarten  children  attending 
schools  with  a  breakfast  or  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

It  eliminates  the  provision  of  cur- 
rent law  which  automatically  ties  free 
meal  eligibility  for  the  school  lunch 
program  to  the  food  stamp  eligibility 
levels. 

This  bill  restores  $105  million  to  the 
child  nutrition  programs  in  fiscal  1984. 
$160  million  in  fiscal  1984  and  $165 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  There  are 
three  important  fact.s  to  remember 
about  these  increases.  First,  the  1981 
reconciliation  cut  the  child  nutrition 
programs  by  $1.5  billion.  Therefore, 
without  even  taking  inflation  into  ac- 
count, the.se  increases  restore  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  1981  cuts. 
Second,  in  no  case  does  any  one  of 
these  increases  restore  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  to  their  pre-1981  status. 


With  respect  to  every  benefit  increase 
or  modification  in  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards, the  programs  will  still  remain 
more  restrictive  than  they  were  prior 
to  1981.  Finally,  this  bill  simply  imple- 
ments the  increases  for  the  child  nu- 
trition programs  that  were  provided 
for  and  assumed  m  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  sum. 
this  bill  is  a  modest  and  long  overdue 
step  toward  restoring  our  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4091.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4091,  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  allow 
for  increased  expenditures  under  these 
programs. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  includes,  among  other  things,  an 
increase  of  $150  million  for  child  nu- 
trition programs.  In  order  to  achieve 
these  funding  increases,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  legislative  changes 
in  the  act  so  as  to  increase  entitlement 
obligations  for  those  purposes. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  Congressman  Goodling  for 
their  efforts  in  fashioning  a  package 
of  changes  which  will  most  wisely  dis- 
tribute these  funds,  giving  increased 
support  to  those  students  who  most 
need  this  nutritional  aid. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  increases  we  are  proposing 
will  go  to  assist  children  of  families 
with  incomes  between  135  and  195  per- 
cent of  poverty.  These  children  receive 
reduced  price  meals,  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  shown  that  these 
families'  budgets  were  disproportion- 
ately strained  by  the  increased  cost  of 
lunches  that  resulted  from  reductions 
in  the  program  in  1981.  By  increasing 
reimbursement  rates  from  40  cents 
less  than  free  to  25  cents  less  than  free 
for  lunches,  and  from  30  cents  less 
than  free  to  15  cents  less  than  free  for 
breakfasts,  we  will  make  it  feasible  for 
many  additional  low-income  children 
to  join  the  program. 

Another  particularly  important  com- 
ponent of  this  bill  involves  an  increase 
in  reimbursement  for  the  school 
breakfast  program.  Studies  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  shown 
that  while  the  lunch  program  fulfilled 
dietary  requirements,  the  school 
breakfast  program  was  deficient  in 
many  nutritional  aspects.  The  addi- 
tional $32  million  in  reimbursals  will 
be  used  by  schools  to  ameliorate  this 
situation. 

1  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  bill  at  only 
$105.5  million.  $2.5  million  of  which  is 
an  increased  authorization  for  a  non- 
entitlement  program.  In  reality,  there- 
fore, this  bill  represents  $47  million 
less  than  increases  allowed  by  the 
budget  resolution. 


I  believe  H.R.  4091  to  be  an  equita- 
ble, bipartisan  approach  to  improving 
the  nutritional  status  of  our  school- 
children, and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. • 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  4091.  which  restores  a 
portion  of  funding  for  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  bill  addresses  problems  caused 
by  budget  cuts  in  1981  in  three  major 
areas  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  reduced  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  all  lunches,  particularly 
for  paid  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
Changes  also  were  made  in  income  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  criteria 
which  lowered  both  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  eligibility.  Third,  private 
and  nonprofit  schools  and  residential 
institutions  whose  annual  tuition  ex- 
ceeded $1,500  were  excluded  from  the 
program. 

In  the  2-year  period  the  reductions 
have  been  in  effect  participation  in 
the  school  lunch  program  has  dropped 
by  3  to  3'j  million  children.  This 
shockingly  high  number  does  not  re- 
flect the  number  of  children  whose  re- 
duced family  income  lowered  their 
ability  to  pay  for  school  lunches  in 
this  time  of  recession. 

This  bill  also  takes  into  account  cer- 
tain situations  in  families  that  affect 
their  eligibility,  especially  large  medi- 
cal expenses  and  other  expenses  that 
cause  family  hardship. 

Further,  the  bill  separates  the  free 
lunch  eligibility  from  the  food  stamp 
eligibility  standard. 

For  many  children,  the  .school  break- 
fast program  provides  a  meal  that 
they  probably  would  not  have.  This 
bill  allows  the  .school  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  be  upgraded  nutritionally  and 
to  reach  .some  of  the  children  who 
were  dropped  as  a  result  of  the  1981 
cuts. 

The  bill  restores  the  allowance  for  a 
meal  and  snack  for  children  in  child 
care,  whose  working  parents  often 
drop  them  off  early  in  the  morning 
and  pick  them  up  late  in  the  evening. 

The  bill  also  will  extend  the  special 
milk  program  to  kindergarten  children 
eliminated  from  the  program  under 
the  1981  law.  especially  those  who 
have  had  no  access  to  either  the  lunch 
or  milk  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  raises  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  nutrition  education  to 
half  the  1980  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  make  a  substantial 
difference  to  children,  both  nutrition- 
ally and  educationally.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  children  are  less  able 
to  participate  at  their  peak  if  they  are 
hungry.  The  cuts  that  Congress  made 
in  1981.  coupled  with  the  administra- 
tions cutbacks  and  alterations  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  since  then, 
have  had  a  very  negative  effect  on  low 
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income  children  who  are  most  at  n.^k 
in  our  educational  .system. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
m  Congress  for  the  important  legisla- 
tion that  will  only  partly  restore  fund- 
ing to  these  needed  programs  • 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  lor  pas 
sage  of  this  year's  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  amendments.  H.R. 
4091.  This  legislation,  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  assumptions  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
would  make  a  number  of  well-targeted 
changes  in  nutrition  programs  that 
were  cut  back  sharply  in  1981.  By  fo- 
cusing these  changes  on  aiding  work- 
ing poor  families,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide relief  to  a  category  of  people  who 
were  especially  hard  hit  by  cutbacks  in 
a  variety  of  social  programs  during  the 
97th  Congress. 

This  bill  should  also  be  seen  in  a 
larger  context— that  of  combating 
hunger  in  America.  On  September  28. 
1983.  Chairman  Perkins  and  I  and 
several  other  members  endorsed  a 
package  of  antihunger  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  H.R.  4091  corresponds  to  one 
piece  of  that  package.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Chairman  Perkins. 
Representative  Goodling.  and  other 
committee  members  not  only  for  their 
prompt  action  on  the  bill,  but  also  for 
the  bipartisan  cooperation  it  reflects. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  legisla- 
tive pieces  recommended  by  the 
mayors— to  improve  the  food  stamp 
program  and  provide  emergency  food 
and  shelter  relief  for  this  winter-will 
be  considered  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  may  be 
aware,  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
I  chair  has  held  a  series  of  hearings  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
hunger.  We  have  found  that  the 
demand  for  emergency  food  a.ssistance 
has  grown  .substantially  throughout 
the  country  in  the  past  2  years.  There 
really  are  a  significant  number  of 
Americans  who  have  difficulty  making 
food  resources  last  throughout  each 
month. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  recently 
improved  unemployment  rate  had 
brought  substantial  relief  to  the  situa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  On  October  20. 
1983.  our  subcommittee  heard  from 
Cincinnati  Mayor  Thomas  Brush  that, 
if  anything,  the  situation  is  still  get- 
ting worse  and  a  difficult  winter  is  an- 
ticipated. At  that  same  hearing,  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals 
presented  new  scientific  data  on  the 
existence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  the  relationship  of  hunger  to 
health  problems  among  our  neediest 
citizens.  Based  upon  what  1  have  seen 
and  heard.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  hunger  is  a  very  serious  problem 
in  this  country. 
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Passage  of  H.R.  4091  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  Congre-ss  should  take  to  ad- 
dress the  hunger  issue.  In  passing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  the 
preventing  hunger  at  home  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  407-16  on  August  2.  1983. 
the  House  expre.ssed  its  opposition  to 
any  nutrition  program  benefit  cut- 
backs in  the  98th  Congress.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  similar  resolution. 
On  August  4.  1983,  Congress  passed 
amendments  that  should  result  in  a 
far  more  effective  program  of  distrib- 
uting surplus  commodities  to  those  in 
need.  By  following  up  these  actions 
with  judicious  changes  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  emergency  assistance  this 
winter,  as  the  mayors  have  recom- 
mended, the  Congress  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  truly  responsive  to  the 
pressing  problem  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica.* 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4091.  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  this  bill  will  help 
rectify  the  pressing  problems  we  have 
been  experiencing  in  our  child  feeding 
programs  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Perhaps  we  should  remind  ourselves 
of  the  intent  of  our  child  nutrition 
programs.  Perhaps  we  would  be  well 
served  to  look  back  on  what  we  have 
achieved  in  maintaining  these  services. 
Back  in  1946.  there  existed  an  unusu- 
ally high  rate  of  malnutrition  among 
the  men  entering  our  Armed  Forces. 
At  that  time,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  responsibility  in  upgrading  the 
nutritional  status  of  schoolchildren. 
This  determination  brought  about  the 
enactment  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Its  adoption  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  national  commit- 
ment: 

...  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of  nutri- 
tious agricultural  commodities  and  other 
food. 

We  have  several  studies  and  surveys 
documenting  the  important  role  as- 
sumed by  the  national  school  lunch 
and  other  child  nutrition  programs  in 
improving  the  nutritional  status  of 
young  children— particularly  low- 
income  children.  Why,  our  own  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reported 
that: 

School  feeding  programs  appear  to  be  sig- 
nificantly more  effective  in  improving  the 
nutrition  of  low-income  children  than  direct 
money  payments  to  their  families. 

Yet.  in  the  1981  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  it  was  seen  fit  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  'renege"  on  its  com- 
mitment to  -.safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  children." 
Child  nutrition  programs  su.stained 
cuts  totaling  $1.5  billion.  The  school 
breakfast  program  was  cut  by  20  per- 
cent. Prior  to  this  funding  reduction  4 
million  children  were  participating  in 


this  program.  As  a  result  of  the  cut. 
enrollment  in  the  program  declined  by 
close  to  900.000.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  suffered  a  similar  fate.  The 
1981  act  cut  the  program  by  about  30 
percent.    Before    then.    94.000    schools 
serving  26  million  children  participat- 
ed in  the   program.   After  the  enact- 
ment   of    the    reconciliation    bill,    the 
number  of  schools  participating  in  the 
program  dropped  by  nearly  2.000  and 
the   number   of   children   in   the   pro- 
gram declined  by  more  than  3  million. 
Perhaps      the      most      devastating 
inf'.pact   was  made  on  the  nearly   1.1 
million  children  who  are  no  longer  re- 
ceiving   the    free    and    reduced-price 
lunches  under  the  program.  In  my  dis- 
trict, in  Dayton  Ohio,  the  budget  re- 
ductions and  changes  in  participation 
guidelines  forced  clo.se  to   1.000  chil- 
dren  from   the   program.    I   discussed 
this  situation  with  Mrs.  Betty  Bender, 
the  director  of  school  food  services  in 
Dayton  City  Public  Schools.  She  in- 
formed me  that  most  of  these  children 
are    borderline    cases.    They    are    no 
longer   participating   in    the   program 
because  their  family  incomes— $18,315 
per  year  for  a  family  of  four— was  just 
too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  H.R.  4091 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  move 
back  in  line  with  our  commitment  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  children.  In  1981  we  cut 
the  child  nutrition  programs  by  $1.5 
billion.  H.R.  4091  makes  a  modest  res- 
toration of  $150  million  in  these  pro- 
grams. This  is  only  a  10-percent  return 
of  the  loss,  but  is  is  an  important 
return.  The  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984  permits  this  restora- 
tion. In  addition,  the  bill  makes  more 
children  eligible  for  the  reduced  price 
meals  by  raising  family  income  eligibil- 
ity levels. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  made  a 
grave  error  in  so  drastically  reducing 
Federal  support  for  our  child  feeding 
programs  in  1981.  H.R.  4091  is  offering 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  amends.  I 
encourage  all  of  you  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  .■- 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1983,  H.R.  4091.  The  legislation  re- 
stores $150  million  for  child  nutrition 
programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 

The  legislation  lowers  the  reduced- 
price  rates  for  school  lunches  from  40 
cents  to  25  cents  and  lowers  school 
breakfasts  from  the  current  30  cents 
to  15  cents:  adds  6  cents  per  breakfast 
program  meal  pattern;  sets  the  re- 
duced price  eligibility  at  195  percent  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
poverty  guidelines  as  oppo.sed  to  the 
current  185  percent;  and.  raises  the 
cutoff  for  private  school  participation 
for  those  charging  less  than  $1,500  in 
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tuition  to  those  charging  less  than 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981  the  Congress 
made  the  mistake  of  reducing  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  and  other  child 
nutrition  programs  by  35  percent.  As  a 
result.  3.5  million  needy  children  were 
summarily  terminated  from  the  pro- 
grams. The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  res- 
olution permits  the  restoration  of  $150 
million  of  these  funds,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  cut  in  1981.  Al- 
though the  $150  million  is  not  enough, 
it  certainly  will  allow  for  an  increase 
in  the  quality  of  the  programs  and  the 
quantity  of  participation. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man Carl  Perkins  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  their  fine 
work  on  H.R.  4091  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  I  have  tried  to  hold  back  the 
explosive  expansion  of  the  use  of  the 
suspension  procedure. 

The  procedure  was  designed  to 
reduce  floor  lime  for  the  handling  of 
noncontroversial  bills.  It  was  overused 
in  the  early  1970's.  but  the  real  perver- 
sion of  the  procedure  has  occurred 
since  the  mid  1970's.  At  that  time,  the 
resurrection  of  King  Caucus  under 
Democrat  control  furnished  the  impe- 
tus to  short  out  regular  House  proce- 
dures in  the  name  of  expediency. 

At  one  time  in  the  late  1970's  even 
the  Democratic  Caucus  rebelled 
against  the  wanton  use  of  suspensions. 
It  had  a  rule  which  set  a  maximum  au- 
thorization of  a  few  million  dollars. 
Like  most  Democratic  rules,  that  one 
was  honored  mostly  in  the  breach. 
Perhaps  it  has  now  passed  into  oblivi- 
on. 

What  is  HTong  with  the  process  is 
that  it  is  a  gag  rule  procedure.  It  limits 
debate  and  it  prohibits  amendments. 
Debate  and  amendment  are  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  folks  who  call  themselves 
Democrats  should  be  so  eager  to  de- 
stroy that  process. 

H.R.  4091  is  clearly  a  major  bill.  It 
should  not  be  brought  up  under  sus- 
pension. It  expands  an  important  enti- 
tlement program  by  raising  spending 
by  $105  million  for  1  year,  and  by 
$769.5  million  for  the  next  5  years. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mil- 
lion dollars  is  not  a  large  amount  by 
congressional  standards,  but  it  should 
surely  be  subject  to  normal  Hou.se 
scrutiny  through  normal  debate  and 
amendment. 

Only  27  percent  of  the  benefits  in 
H.R.  4091  would  be  targeted  to  those 
families  earning  less  than  $12,570  for  a 
family  of  four.  The  real  problem  is 
that  another  27  percent  of  more  bene- 
fits would  flow  to  those  earning  over 
$19,305.  Here  is  another  program 
which  taxes  $10,000  wage  earners  to 
benefit  $20,000  wage  earners. 


Neverthele.ss.  we  need  a  child  nutri- 
tion program.  I  would  like  the  chance 
to  amend  and  debate  this  bill,  but  the 
suspension  process  gives  us  no  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Our  choice  is  vote  yes 
for  a  program  that  is  too  fat.  or  no  for 
a  program  that  is  necessary.  It  takes 
real  leadership  cunning  to  present 
such  a  choice. • 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  repair  a 
portion  of  the  damage  done  by  the  cd- 
ministration's  budget  cuts  in  child  nu- 
trition programs  which  serve  millions 
of  children  nationwide.  Two  years  ago. 
at  the  request  of  the  administration. 
Federal  support  for  child  nutrition 
programs  was  slashed  by  more  than 
one-third.  This  action  cut  the  Federal 
reimbursement  for  school  luni^hes. 
raised  the  price  charged  to  childre:i, 
and  tightened  eligibility  requirements. 
As  a  result,  the  door  to  these  programs 
was  effectively  clo.sed  for  3.5  million 
children  who  previously  qualified  for 
reduced-priced  lunch  or  breakfast  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  4091.  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  amendments,  provides 
an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  child  nutrition  programs  and 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  proper 
nutrition  to  the  education  of  American 
children.  This  measure  represents  an 
important  first  step  toward  opening 
the  doors  closed  2  years  ago.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
H.R. 4091. 

A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  documents  the 
very  positive  effect  of  nutrition  pro- 
grams on  participating  schoolchildren. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the 
President  earlier  this  year  proposed  an 
additional  30-percent  reduction  in 
child  nutrition,  on  top  of  the  35-per- 
cent cut  in  1981.  The  President  has 
chosen  to  ignore  national  studies 
which  report  a  disturbing  increase  in 
the  need  for  nutritional  assistance  for 
our  young  students.  Moreover,  he  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  important  corre- 
lation between  the  nutrition  habits  of 
a  child  and  his  or  her  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully function  in  .school. 

The  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, the  child  care  food  program, 
the  special  milk  program,  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  are  impor- 
tant for  our  children  both  nutritional- 
ly and  educationally.  I  am  proud  that 
both  Chambers  of  the  Congress  have 
recognized  the  important  of  these  pro- 
grams and  have  flatly  rejected  the 
President's  propo.sals.  The  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  provides  for 
the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  support  reduced  in  1981.  H.R. 
4091  would  target  this  additional  fund- 
ing to  those  programs  hardest  hit  by 
the  1981  cuts  in  order  to  serve  as  many 
children  as  possible. 

The  need  for  this  measure  is  well  es- 
tablished. The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  recently  completed  a 


series  of  hearings  in  southwest  Virgin- 
ia. Under  the  direction  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  we  heard  testimony 
from  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  on  the  many 
challenges  facing  our  educational 
system.  Many  of  the  witnesses  shared 
with  us  the  value  of  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  to  the  students  of 
southwest  Virginia  and  the  severe 
impact  of  the  budget  cuts  on  their 
ability  to  serve  these  children.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  1981  funding 
cuts  resulted  in  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  in  the  number  of 
children  served  by  the  school  break- 
fast and  lunch  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  is  now- 
prepared  to  provide  a  partial  remedy 
through  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4091. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  4091. 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
amendments.  This  carefully  crafted 
legislation  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  programs 
which  I  have  strongly  supported  in 
the  past. 

These  two  working  programs  are  de- 
signed to  provide  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  to  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. Millions  of  our  schoolchildren 
have  been  served  by  these  programs. 
The  amendments  emboviied  in  H.R. 
4091  will  allow  even  more  children  to 
participate.  Among  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  Lowering  students  costs 
for  reduced  lunches  from  40  cents  to 
25  cents  and  breakfasts  from  30  cents 
to  15  cents:  increasing  the  income 
guidelines  for  determining  eligibility: 
adding  one  meal  and  one  snack  to  the 
child  care  food  programs:  raising  the 
private  .school  ceiling  of  tuition  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  for  tho.se  schools  ineli- 
gible from  participating  previously;  ex- 
cluding certain  medical  expenses  in  de- 
termining eligibility:  and  increasing  by 
6  cents  the  current  adjusted  payment 
for  each  breakfast  served  in  order  to 
improve  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
meals. 

Because  I  have  been  long  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  hunger,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  House  Resolution  15,  which 
would  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  fully  support  this  legisla- 
tion. A  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
would  invesdgate  all  the  food  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Suggestions  would  be 
made  to  increase  their  effectiveness, 
with  the  goal  of  eradicating  hunger 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  H.R.  4091  is 
a  part  of  this  larger  plan,  and  I  en- 
dorse it  wholeheartedly.* 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  stain  on  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration than  its  effort  to  cut  child 
nutrition  programs.  Since  1981.  the  ad- 


ministration has  launched  an  unfair 
and  relentless  assault  on  these  pro- 
^•ram.s  which  has  resulted  m 

The  elimination  of  free  and  rcduct-d 
prircd  lunches  for  11  million  low- 
mciime  children. 

.\  loial  of  900.000  fewer  children  re- 
ceiving school  breakfasts. 

The  exclusion  of  500.000  poor  chil- 
dren from  summer  lunch  programs  ad- 
ministered by  churches  and  nonprofit 
agencies. 

The  loss  of  nutritious  snacks  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in 
Head  Start  programs  and  day  care 
centers. 

The  closure  of  more  than  1.000 
school  lunch  programs. 

The  President's  1984  budget  request 
called  for  an  additional  S246  million 
reduction  in  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  administration's  proposal  com- 
bines the  three  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, heavily  targeted  at  low-income 
children,  into  a  block  grant  with  fund- 
ing cuts  ranging  from  29  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  40  p<rcent  in  fi.scal 
year  1988. 

Several  months  ago  a  group  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Washington  Stale 
School  Food  Service  Association  vis- 
ited my  office  to  inform  me  of  the 
impact  these  administration  cuts  have 
had  on  their  programs.  Carol  Johnson, 
director  of  the  School  Food  Service 
.A.ssociation  in  Spokane.  Wash.,  told 
me  of  the  direct  impact  the  budget 
cuts  have  had  on  her  district's  pro- 
grams: 

The  major  impact  on  our  district  was  the 
elimination  of  the  breakfa-sl  program  due  to 
reduced  funding  and  lack  of  allocation  for 
commodities.  The  eliminated  programs  fed 
approximately  1.000  .students  a  day.  The  de- 
crease in  participation  made  it  nece.ssary  to 
close  ten  school  kitchens  and  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  by  659  staff  members 
from  244  to  175.  The  hours  of  the  remaining 
employees  were  al.so  reduced. 

Mirian  Graves,  food  service  supervi- 
.sor  of  the  Summer  Food  District  ex- 
plained: 

Due  to  the  cuts,  we  had  to  increase  lunch 
prices  and  reduce  our  labor  hours  which 
caused  the  cancelling  of  a  much  needed 
breakfast  program. 

Jeanne  Oloufa,  supervisor  of  food 
services  in  my  district  states: 

The  number  of  free  lunches  dropped 
when  the  eligibility  guidelines  were  reduced. 
The  regular  paying  lunches  dropped  by 
almost  half  when  the  reimbur.sement  was 
reduced  so  that  we  had  to  rai.se  lunch  prices 
by  35c  on  the  average.  .  .  . 

Wanda  Grant  from  the  Federal  Way 
School  District  put  the  effect  of  the 
budget  cuts  in  human  terms: 

In  the  category  of  reduced  price  eligible 
children,  we  find  many  going  hungry.  Fami- 
lies whose  children  qualify  for  reduced  price 
meals  are  a  unique  group.  They  are  tradi- 
tionally the  survivors  of  bad  economic 
times.  The  bread  winners  of  the  family  usu- 
ally have  recently  lost  their  jobs,  they  are 
intimidated  by  the  welfare  system  and  too 
proud  to  admit  they  need  public  assistance. 
Forty  cents  is  too  much  to  pay  when  they 


cant  pay  the  eleciricit\  bill  or  tile  rem. 
That  is  why  most  schools  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict have  experienced  somewhere  between 
a  25'^f  and  42^7  decrease  in  the  number  of 
qualified  reduced  price  children  eating 
lunch.  These  children  are  eating  poorly. 
Their  lack  of  nourishment  will  be  reflected 
in  their  ability  to  learn.  The  National 
School  Lunch  program  should  have  a  com- 
mitment to  their  needs.  These  are  the  needs 
of  hungry  children. 

Carol  Johnson  summed  up  the  effect 
these  budget  cuts  have  had  on  Wash- 
ington Slate: 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  impact 
has  been  even  more  dramatic  .  .  .  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  3.977  average  paid 
lunches  served.  Nineteen  districts  went  off 
the  federal  program  between  1981  and  1983. 
In  those  districts  the  children  eligible  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  do  not  have 
them  available. 

Twenty  .school  districts  have  dropped  the 
breakfast  program.  In  the  .same  period,  of 
the  remaining  34  districts  with  breakfast 
programs.  464  less  paid  students  ate  break- 
fast and  188  less  students  received  reduced 
price  breakfast. 

As  all  of  these  food  .service  directors 
have  pointed  out,  the  Reagan  cuts 
have  been  devastating  to  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  And  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  4091.  H.R.  4091 
would: 

Lower  students  costs  for  reduced  lunches 
from  40c  to  25c.  and  breakfast  costs  from 
30c  to  15c. 

Increase  income  guidelines  for  eligibility 
for  reduced  price  meals  from  184<^"<r  of  the 
poverty  level  to  195%. 

Raise  the  private  school  ceiling  of  tuition 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  those  programs  in- 
eligible from  participating  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

Add  one  meal  and  one  snack  to  child  care 
food  programs. 

Raise  the  authorization  for  nutritional 
education  and  training  from  $5  million  to 
$7.5  million. 

Exclude  certain  expenses  from  the  house- 
hold income  in  determining  eligibility. 

Restore  the  Special  Milk  Program  to  Kin- 
dergarten children. 

Increase  by  6c  the  current  adjusted  pay- 
ment for  each  breakfast  served  in  order  to 
improve  nutritional  value  of  the  meals. 

Millions  of  American  children 
depend  upon  important  nutritional 
benefits  through  the  child  nutrition 
programs  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  .school  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs,  the  child  care 
food  program,  and  the  summer  food 
service  program  all  play  an  important 
role  in  feeding  the  Nation's  children. 
Let  us  today  secure  our  children's 
chance  at  a  prosperous  life  and  sup- 
port H.R.  4091.« 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


D  1350 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  4091. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill.  H.R.  4091. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  ihr  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  TRUST 

LANDS  FOR  PAIUTE  INDIANS 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Congressman  James  McNulty  of  Ari- 
zona. I  have  been  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  act  as  floor  manag- 
er of  the  bill.  H.R.  2898. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2898)  to 
declare  certain  lands  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  tribe  into  which  shall  be  deposited 
certain  amounts  received  by  the 
United  States  as  revenue  from  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (d), 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (including  all  improvements  thereon  and 
appurtenances  thereto)  are  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  bands  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion <b),  and  are  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
reservation  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of 
Utah. 

(b)  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  are  the 
parcels  of  land  depicted  on  the  maps  con- 
tained in  the  draft  document  entitled  -Pro- 
posal Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  Reserva- 
tion Plan",  dated  January  24.  1982.  and  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  legal  de- 
.scription  of  the  lands  so  depicted.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  correct  any  technical 
errors  in  the  descriptions  of  the  subject 
lands.  Such  lands  shall  be  held  as  follows: 

(1)  To  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Kanosh 
Band  of  the  Paiute  Tribe  of  Utah;  Parcel 
numbered  2.  figure  5.  page  95,  containing 
approximately  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres; 
parcel  numbered  3.  figure  6,  page  99,  con- 
taining approximately  five  hundred  and  two 
acres. 

(2)  To  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Koosharem 
Band  of  the  Paiute  Tribe  of  Utah:  Parcel 
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ruimbcrtU  4.  figure  7.  page  105.  containing 
approximately  five  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  parrel  numbered  5.  figure  8.  page  111. 
containing  approximately  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres. 

(3)  To  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cedar  City 
Band  of  the  Paiule  Tribe  of  Utah:  That  por 
tion  of  parcel  numbered  1.  figure  4.  page  85. 
containing  approximately  two  thousand 
forty-four  acres. 

(4)  To  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indian 
Pealts  Band  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of 
Utah  That  portion  of  parcel  numbered  1. 
figure  4.  page  85.  containing  approximately 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  any  existing  legal  right-of- 
way,  mining  claim,  grazing  permit,  water 
right,  or  other  right  or  interest  which  such 
person  may  have  in  the  lands  described  in 
subsection  (b». 

(di  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  14.  1934 
(48  Stat.  985).  the  Secretary  shall  acquire, 
to  the  extent  available,  easements  to  and 
water  rights  for  the  lands  described  in  sub 
section  ib)  as  necessary  for  their  use. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
town  council  of  Joseph.  Utah,  and  other  ap- 
propriate local  governmental  entities  prior 
to  permitting  the  introduction  of  any  point 
source  of  contamination  pursuant  to  any 
proposed  development  on  parcel  numbered 
4  as  described  in  subsection  (b)(2).  The  Sec 
relary  shall  require  a  minimum  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  distance  be  main 
tained  from  the  town  well  of  the  town  of 
Joseph  and  any  such  point  source  of  con- 
tam'  ation  and  may,  if  he  determines  it  is 
nectasary  to  prevent  contamination  of  said 
well,  require  the  installation  of  an  appropri 
ate  waste  water  disposal  system  as  part  of 
any  proposed  development  on  Parcel  4. 

(f)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  all 
valid  leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  other 
land  use  rights  or  authorizations,  except 
mining  claims,  existing  on  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act  in  the  lands  described  in 
subsection  (bi,  including  the  right  to  receive 
compensation  for  use  of  the  lands,  shall 
cease  to  be  the  responsibility  of,  or  enure  to 
the  benefit  of.  the  United  States,  and  shall 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  which  shall  succeed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  them  under  the  .same 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  were  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 

(g)  All  improvements  on  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  in  existence  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  land  use  rights  or  authorizations 
described  in  subsection  (o.  shall  remain  in 
the  same  status  as  to  ownership  and  right  of 
use  as  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  terminating  any  valid  mining  claim  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
the  lands  described  in  subsection  ib). 

(i)  The  mining  claims  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  carry  all  the  rights  incident  to 
mining  claims,  including  the  rights  of  in- 
gress and  egress  over  the  land  described  in 
subsection  (b).  Such  mining  claims  shall 
carry  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  .so  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  within  their 
boundaries  as  is  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  necessary  to  mine  and  remove 
the  minerals,  including  the  removal  of 
timber  for  mining  purposes.  Such  mining 
claims  shall  terminate  when  they  are  deter- 
mined invalid  under  subsection  (j)  or  are 
abandoned. 

(J)  As  soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 


determine  the  validity  of  the  mining  claims 
described  in  subsection  <h)  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Those  mining  claims 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  valid 
shall  be  maintained  thereafter  in  compli- 
ance with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  but  the  holders  of  such  claims  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  patent. 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
Paiute  Indian  Tribe  from  negotiating  the 
accommodation  of  land  use  rights  or  au- 
thorizations described  in  this  section 
through  any  method  acceptable  to  the  par- 
ties. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  which  are  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or 
bands  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Indian 
land  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lands  comprising  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  tribe  or  bands  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  deny  the  tribe  or  any  member  of 
the  tribe  the  right  to  use  and  occupy,  on  a 
nonexclusive  basis,  the  national  forest  land 
described  in  sub.section  ib)  the  religious  and 
ceremonial  purposes  for  such  periods  of 
time  and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
the  tribe  to  use  and  occupy,  on  an  exclusive 
basis,  so  much  of  the  national  forest  land  in 
subsection  (b)  abutting  Fish  Lake  as  is  nec- 
essary for  such  religious  and  ceremonial 
purposes  during  and  mcl-iilng  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  and 
second  weeks  of  September  of  each  year. 
under  such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a» 
is  the  parcel  of  land  depicted  on  the  map 
contained  in  the  document  entitled  'Pro- 
posed Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  Reserva 
tion  Plan.  "  dated  January  24.  1982.  and  pub 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as 
follows:  Parcel  numbered  6:  Pish  Lake; 
figure  9.  page  1 17 

Sec.  4.  (a>  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of 
Utah  Economic  Development  and  Tribal 
Government  Fund.  This  Fund  shall  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  ad 
ministered  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(bt(l)  One-half  of  the  principal  of  the 
Fund  shall  be  designated  as  the  Economic 
Development  Fund  and  the  remaining  one- 
half  as  the  Tribal  Government  Fund.  Each 
portion  of  the  Fund  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able terms  established  by  the  tribe  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 
shall  not  agree  to  terms  which  provide  for 
the  investment  of  the  Fund  in  a  manner  not 
in  accordance  with  .section  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  24.  1938  <52  Stat  1037).  unless  the 
tribe  first  submits  a  specific  waiver  of  liabil 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  for  any 
loss  which  may  result  from  such  an  invest- 
ment. Until  such  terms  have  been  agreed 
upon,  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the  terms  for 
the  administration  of  any  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  to  which  there  is  no  agreement. 

(2)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  part 
of  the  principal  of  the  Fund  be  distributed 
to  the  tribe,  or  to  any  member  of  the  tribe, 
nor  shall  income  accruing  to  the  Fund  be 
used  for  per  capita  payments  to  any 
member  of  the  tribe. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  tribe  in  quarterly  payments,  without 
any  deductions,  any  income  received  from 


the  investment  of  each  fund.  The  use  of  the 
income  from  the  Tribal  Government  Fund 
shall  be  free  of  regulation  by  the  Secretary. 
The  use  of  the  income  from  the  Economic 
Development  Fund  shall  be  consistent  with 
an  economic  development  plan  developed  by 
the  tribe  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan 
within  sixty  days  of  its  submission  if  he 
finds  that  it  is  reasonably  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  tribe.  If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  approve  such  plan,  he  shall, 
at  the  time  of  his  decision,  set  forth  in  writ- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  disapproval.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  tribe  may 
alter  the  economic  development  plan  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2,500,000.  which  shall  be  depos 
ited  in  the  Fund.  Not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  any  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  under  this  section  may  be  obligated  or 
spent  by  the  tribe  under  any  contract  or 
agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
legal  counsel. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  the  approximately 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  .seventy 
acres  of  land  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
$2,500,000  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  96  227  relating  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tribe's  reservation. 

Sec   5.  For  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  — 

( 1 )  the  term  "tribe  "  means  the  Cedar  City. 
Shivwits.  Kanosh.  Koosharem.  and  Indian 
Peaks  Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah;  and 

(2)  except  where  otherwise  specified,  the 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Marriott)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

GENERAl    LEAVE 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  (H.R.  2898)  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  wai>  no  objection. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  comes  to  us  through  thf  Industry 
and  compassion  of  the  genlelman 
from  Utah,  my  friend  (Mr.  Marriott). 
who  is  moved.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say. 
by  considerations  thai  are  legal  and 
ethical,  and  I  am  even  .sanguine  to  say. 
by  reasons  that  are  charitable. 

The  fact  is  that  29  years  ago  this 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  terminat- 
ed the  tribal  status  of  a  number  of 
Indian  groups,  including  the  five 
bands  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribes  in 
the  State  of  Utah.  It  did  .so  under  cer- 
tain rules  and  conditions  which  re- 
quired certain  guidelines  be  met 
before  the  termination  could  occur.  It 


i.'~  (■urlou.^  and  not  particularly  a  flat- 
tering fact  that  the  guidelines  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  would 
have  prevented  the  termination  of  the 
tribal  status  of  that  group  at  the  lime; 
but  nolwlthslandinp  that,  it  was.  in 
fact,  terminated,  and  the  Paiutes 
promptly  and  consistently  entered 
into  a  stale  of  greater  deprivation  as 
t  he  matter  wore  on 

In  1980.  the  tribal  status  was  justly 
restored  to  the  Paiules  and  at  the 
same  time.  Congress  indicated  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  seek  to 
restore  to  the  Paiules  some  sense  of 
their  tribal  status,  and  most  particu- 
larly by  finding  land  thai  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  t hem- 
Now.  I  am  pleased.  I  am  even  proud 
to  be  here  to  report  that  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  which  would  authorize  4.770 
acres  of  public  lands  to  be  held  by  the 
I'mted  States  in  trust  for  the  Paiuu 
Indian  Tribe.  Thai  is  a  good  deal 
fewer  acres  than  wa.s  orifiinally  con- 
templated 3  years  ago;  but  the  kick<T 
that  makes  up  the  difference  is  the 
la(  t  that  the  bill  now  includes  a  $2'. 
million  trust  fund  to  be  pari  of  the  bill 
and  that,  of  course,  will  be  held  sub 
ject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  but  it  can  be  used,  the 
interest  on  it  can  be  used  by  the  tribe 
111  part  for  operation  of  their  tribal  ex 
penses  and  in  pari  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  land. 

That  in  a  thumbnail  is  what  the 
whole  bill  IS  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
rn\"  time 

Mr.  MARRIOTl  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2898 

I  first  wanl  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udald;  also  to  Mr.  McNulty  and 
others  who  have  been  so  helpful  in  jzet- 
tmg  this  bill  through. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  Utah  who  have  also  stud- 
ied I  his  bill  and  have  been  very  help- 
ful in  getting  it  to  this  point 

Enactment  of  H.R  2898  would  fulfill 
the  promise  of  a  1980  act  of  Congress 
that  restored  federally  recognized 
status  to  the  five  bands  which  com- 
prise the  Paiule  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah. 
That  act.  Public  Law  97  227.  permit- 
ted the  tribe  to  .select  and  have  added 
to  their  reservation  up  to  1,5.000  acres 
of  public  land. 

In  view  of  the  generally  poor  quality 
nt  a\ailable  lands  and  the  tribes  im- 
poverished condition,  the  committee. 
the  administration,  and  the  tribe 
;u-reed  to  a  compromise  proposal.  That 
proposal,  adopted  a.s  an  amendment  by 
the  committee,  provided  the  tribe  with 
five  parcels  of  vacant  land  totaling 
4,770  acres,  and  a  $2.5  million  trust 
fund.  The  income  from  the  fund  could 
be  used  only  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  tribal  government  purposes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  m  1954  Congress  termi- 
nated the  Utah  Paiute  Tribe,  although 


the  Paiutes  met  none  of  Congress"  own 
criteria  for  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support.  These  Indians  accepted  ter- 
mination in  large  part  because  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  promised 
them  that  their  lands  would  not  be 
taxed.  That  promise  was  not  kept,  and 
as  a  result  ihey  lost  over  16.000  acres 
of  their  land.  Three  of  the  bands 
today  are  landless.  Their  social  and 
economic  conditions  declined,  rather 
than  improved. 

Restoration  of  Federal  status  m  1980 
has  revitalrzed  the  Paiute  Tribe,  but 
they  still  face  staggering  problems. 
Unemployment  is  45  percent.  Family 
income  averages  one-fourth  that  of  a 
typical  Utah  family.  Average  educa- 
tional achievement  is  at  the  eighth 
grade  level.  Alcoholism  is  a  serious 
problem.  The  average  life  expectancy 
is  42.5  years  and  fully  75  percent  of 
the  tribe's  525  members  are  under  35 
years  of  age. 

Despite  their  problems,  the  Paiule 
Tribe  is  moving  ahead  under  young, 
intelligent,  conscientious  leaders.  They 
are  united  in  their  awareness  of  their 
history,  their  culture,  and  their  will  to 
sur\ive  and  prosper  through  hard 
work 

H.R.  2898  IS  the  product  of  over  10 
years'  effort  by  the  tribe,  not  only  to 
regain  their  status  as  a  tribe  and  the 
land  they  lost  through  termination, 
but  also  to  obtain  the  means  by  which 
to  make  genuine  progress  toward  eco- 
noniic  self-sufficiency. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is 
broad  popular  support  in  Utah  for  the 
tribe  and  for  this  legislation.  The 
entire  Stale  delegation,  the  Governor, 
county  commisisoners.  local  govern- 
ments, the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  adminis- 
tration, support  enactment  of  H.R 
2898. 

I  would  urge  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  with  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  bill  that  we 
might  pass  it  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  for 
the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done  in 
spearheading  the  lead  on  this  Paiule 
Indian  bill;  also  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  'Mr.  Udall)  and 
others  who  have  worked  on  this. 

I  think  m  America  today  as  we  look 
at  this  problem  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
we  see  a  step  forward  in  trying  to  do 
our  best  to  bring  back  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  felt. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mar- 
riott) mentioned  the  term  Indian 
self-determination." 

It  seems  that  in  America,  and  I  say 
this  very  respectfully,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  we  have  seen  the  Indian  tribes 
subjected       to       problems       possibly 


brought    about    by    the    Government 
Itself. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  these 
people,  these  Paiules.  getting  the  op- 
portunity 10  now  come  back  and  exer- 
cise this  Indian  self-determination. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mar- 
riott) mentioned  the  problems  they 
have;  unemployment,  life  expectancy, 
alcoholism.  These  things  are  some- 
what rampant  in  America  and  now  to 
give  these  people  that  opportunity 
that  they  themselves,  not  relying  on 
the  Federal  Government  as  much,  but 
just  give  them  the  opportunity  and 
this  bill  is  an  opportunity  bill  for  the 
Paiules.  that  they  now  can  do  things, 
such  as  start  their  own  businesses. 

The  money  that  was  mentioned 
here,  the  S2.5  million  is  to  be  used  for 
the  economic  development  of  the 
Paiute  Indian  Tribe.  That  is  what  I 
think  we  want  to  see.  We  want  to  see 
these  people  make  it  on  their  own. 
with  their  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  and 
their  ingenuity  and  their  rninds  and 
their  brilliance  and  the  young  leader- 
ship we  talked  about,  that  these 
people  will  make  it. 

I  am  glad  that  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  delegation  got  sense  enough 
to  give  these  people  that  opportunity 
to  step  forward  and  have  something  to 
make  it  on. 

I  compliment  those  who  have 
worked  on  it  and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

H  1400 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Marriott,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  particular  program,  for 
getting  the  initial  language  taken  care 
of,  in  1980  the  initial  bill,  and  also  for 
taking  care  of  several  problems  that 
concern  my  district. 

He  did  it  in  a  very  statesmanlike 
manner,  and  he  received  a  rabid  oppo- 
sition from  one  of  my  counties,  my 
home  county,  to  now  dredging  sup- 
port. That  is  a  major  contribution.  He 
has  done  it  in  a  very  adroil  way.  and  I 
am  happy  now  to  support  the  bill,  and 
I  commend  Mr.  Marriott  for  his  re- 
sistance in  getting  .something  that 
would  not  only  be  best  for  the  Paiute 
Tribe  but  al.so  be  fair  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  in- 
volved from  the  majority  side.  They 
have  been  most  helpful  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  some  550  Paiute  Indians,  and  it 
is  a  new  start  in  life  for  them.  I  urge 
everyone  to  support  this  bill. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  lime. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
is  eminently  just  and  decent  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2898.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPUTER 
CRIME  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3075)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  establish  a 
Small  Business  Computer  Crime  and 
Security  Task  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3075 
Be  it  enacted  bit  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Computer  Crime  Prrvcn- 
lion  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that- 

(1)  there  is  an  increased  dependency  on, 
and  proliferation  of,  information  technolo- 
gy (including  computers,  data  networks,  and 
other  communication  devices)  in  the  small 
busmess  community; 

(2)  such  technology  has  permitted  and  ex- 
panded criminal  acli\ity  against  small  busi- 
ness concerns:  and 

(3)  small  business  concerns  are  not  always 
able  to  protect  their  information  technology 
from  the  computer  criminals. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  - 

(1)  to  improve  the  management  by  small 
business  concerns  of  their  Information  tech- 
nology: and 

(2)  to  encourage  such  business  concerns  to 
protect  such  technology  from  criminal  activ- 
ity. 

COMPUTER  CRIME  AND  SECURITY  TASK  FORCE 

Sec  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

•(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  tlie  effective  date  of 
this  paragraph,  establish  a  task  force  to  be 
known  as  the  Small  Business  Computer 
Crime  and  Security  Task  Force'. 

•(B)  The  Task  Force  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members: 


.  .in  employee  of  tin  i:;..i..  Business 
Administration,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator: 

"(li)  an  employee  of  the  Institute  of  Com- 
puter Sciences  and  Technology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce: 

■•(iil)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General; 

"(iv)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: 

"(v)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  providers  of  computer  hard- 
ware to  small  business  concerns: 

"(vi)  one  Individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  providers  of  computer  soft- 
ware to  small  business  concerns; 

"(vii)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  providers  of  insurance  to 
small  business  concerns; 

"(viii)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  who  is  representative  of  the 
Interests  of  the  providers  of  computer  secu- 
rity equipment  and  services  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns: 

"(ix)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  as.sociations  of  small  business  con- 
cerns, other  than  small  business  concerns 
engaging  in  any  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (v)  through  (viii);  and 

(X)  such  additional  qualified  individuals, 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  as  the  Ad 
ministralor  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

•(C)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Task 
Force— 

••(i)  to  define  the  nature  and  .scope  of  com- 
puter crimes  committed  against  small  busi- 
ness concerns; 

■•(ii)  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  State 
legislation,  and  available  security  equip- 
ment, in  preventing  computer  crimes 
against  small  business  concerns: 

"(iii)  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  develop  guidelines 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  m  evaluat- 
ing the  .security  of  computer  systems;  and 

••(iv)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  appropriate 
activities  of  the  resource  center  established 
under  paragraph  (4). 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  as  its 
chairperson.  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  not 
less  than  once  during  each  six-month  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, at  the  call  of  its  chairperson.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(E)  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
serve  without  additional  pay.  allowances,  or 
benefits  by  reason  of  such  service.  To  the 
extent  and  in  the  amounts  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  Acts,  each  such 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses. Including  travel  expenses,  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  have  been 
reasonably  incurred  m  the  course  of  per- 
forming the  functions  vested  in  the  Task 
Force. 

••(F)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Task  Force  with  such  staff  and  office  facili- 
ties as  the  Administrator,  following  consul- 
tation with  the  Task  F'orce,  considers  neces- 
■sary  to  permit  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  paragraph. 

•■(G)  The  Task  Force  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
.sary  to  enable  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  paragraph.  Upon  re- 


quest of  tlie  chairperson  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  head  of  such  agency  shall  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Task  Force,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Task  Force. 

■(H)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Task  Force  shall  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Administrator,  and  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed report  setting  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Task  Force  with  respect  to  the  matters 
described  in  subparagraph  (O  and  contain- 
ing such  recommendations  .^s  the  Task 
Force  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

■•(I)  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  submission 
of  its  report  under  subparagraph  (H). 

•■(J)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (4)— 

•■(I)  the  term  computer  crime^  means— 

■•(I)  any  crime  committed  against  a  small 
business  concern  by  means  of  the  use  of  a 
computer:  and 

•  (II)  any  crime  involving  the  illegal  use  of. 
or  tampering  with,  a  computer  owned  or  uti- 
lized by  a  small  business  concern;  and 

(ii)  the  term  Task  Force^  means  the  Small 
Business  Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Task  Force  established  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

COMPUTER  CRIME  AND  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  use.  633(b)).  as  amended  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

■■(  4 1(  A  >  The  Administrator  shall  — 
(i)  provide  to  small  business  concerns  in- 
formation regarding  — 

■•(I)  computer  crimes  committed  against 
small  business  concerns;  and 

••(II)  .security  for  computers  owned  or  uti 
lized  by  small  business  concerns;  and 

•■(ii)  provide  for  periodic  regional  forums 
for  small  business  concerns  to  improve  the 
exchange  of  information  regarding  the  mat- 
ters described  in  clause  (i). 

'■(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  under 
paragraph  (3)(H).  the  Administrator  shall 
establish  as  part  of  the  Small  Business  Ad 
ministration  a  resource  center  that  will 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  subparagraph  ( A)(i). '■. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MrDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  yield  the  full  20  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Luken)  because  it  was  from  his  sub- 
committee that  this  bill  originated, 
and  I  think  he  should  be  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out   objection,    the    gentleman    from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Luken)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Luken). 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 

me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3075.  as  amended,  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

The  use  of  computers  by  small  busi- 
nesses has  increased  dramatically  in 
the  past  decade  and  certainly  the  utili- 
zation has  greatly  improved  the  ability 
of  small  business  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs. At  the  same  time,  however,  these 
same  computers  have  facilitated  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  white- 
collar  crime.  Small  businesses  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  computer 
criminal  and  yet  their  very  size  makes 
it  even  more  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
able  to  adequately  safeguard  their 
computer  system. 

Hopefully  the  task  force  established 
by  this  bill  will  develop  sufficient  in- 
formation of  particular  use  to  the 
small  business  community  so  that 
small  concerns  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  utilize  computers  and  yet  not  be  so 
susceptible  to  computer  crime.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  make  small  busi- 
nesses aware  of  the  danger  they  face 
and  the  second  will  be  to  develop  and 
supply  them  with  security  guidelines 
on  measures  they  can  afford  to  imple- 
ment. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Members  who 
worked  on  this  legislation;  Mr.  Wyden 
who  introduced  the  measure  and  so 
forcefully  brought  this  matter  to  our 
attention:  and  Mr.  Luken.  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  han- 
dled this  bill  and  his  ranking  minority 
member.  Repre.sentative  Weber. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  in 
paying  respect,  deference  and  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden)  who  really  initiated  this 
matter  and  recognized  the  problem. 

He  conceived  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation, and  he  has  helped  immeasur- 
ably to  guide  it  through  the  commit- 
tee! At  this  time  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  w^e  hear  from  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
greatest  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Luken).  the  chairman 
of  the  Antitru~t  Subcommittee. 

Without  his  leadership,  this  bill 
would  not  be  on  the  floor.  I  want  to 


thank  my  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell).  Both  have  been  in- 
valuable in  developing  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  likewise,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  in  particular,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr. 
McDade).  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Daub)  for  their  efforts  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  that  more  issues  that  came 
before  the  House  could  have  the  head 
of  bipartisan  steam  that  the.se  col- 
leagues have  generously  put  behind 
H.R. 3075. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new  crime- 
wave  spreading  across  America.  The 
lawbreakers  behind  it  have  rejected 
the  traditional  tools  of  crime,  such  as 
blowtorches  or  other  safecracking 
equiptnent,  and  employ  new  tools- 
computer  keyboards  and  information 
age  data  terminals. 

Particularly  disturbing,  is  that  this 
new  wave  of  criminal  activity  seems  to 
be  led  by  some  of  our  best  and  bright- 
est young  people. 

For  .some  reason,  bright  young 
people  who  would  never  think  of 
taking  a  Saturday  Night  Special  and 
robbing  the  petty  cash  from  a  small 
business,  do  not  seem  to  feel  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  pushing  a  few- 
buttons  on  a  computer  terminal  and 
wiping  out  the  accounts  receivable  for 
that  same  small  business. 

Of  course  large  businesses  as  well  as 
small  businesses  are  vulnerable  to  key- 
board criminals.  But  overall,  small 
busines.ses  are  the  most  vulnerable. 
There  are  several  reasons  why. 

First,  since  they  have  fewer  and  less 
specialized  employees— and  thus 
cannot  sharply  divide  departmental  or 
employee  duties— many  small  busi- 
nesses find  it  hard  to  limit  access  to 
their  computer  system.  The  result  is 
an  increased  chance  of  loss  through 
crime  or  mistake. 

In  addition,  small  businesses  are 
often  strapped  for  operating  capital 
and  are  forced  to  purchase  smaller 
computer  systems,  which  have  fewer 
security  features,  and  which  redtice 
controf  over  the  bulk  of  the  informa- 
tion system. 

The  biggest  problem,  however,  is 
that  many  within  the  small  business 
sector  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to 
get  factual,  detailed  information  about 
computers  in  general,  and  their  vul- 
nerabilities, in  particular. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied at  a  hearing  on  this  bill  last  July 
agreed  that  the  vast  majority  of  small 
business  owners  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  vulnerabilities 
of  computer  systems  and  what  they 
should  do  to  protect  these  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  going  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
computer   crime.    Likewise,    no   single 


piece  of  legislation  will  put  all  comput- 
er criminals  behind  bars. 

But  I  do  believe  H.R.  3075  can  move 
us  a  long  ways  down  the  path  to 
thwarting  computer  crime  by  helping 
small  businesses  to  educate  themselves 
as  to  how  best  to  secure  their  comput- 
er systems. 

The  premise  behind  H.R.  3075  is 
that  it  is  more  important— and  more 
practical— to  help  a  small  business  pre- 
vent the  infiltration  of  its  computer 
system  in  the  first  place  than  it  is  to 
try  to  punish  a  criminal  that  our  la-*- 
enforcement  agencies  may  never  catch 
up  with. 

In  so  doing.  H.R.  3075.  not  only  rec- 
ognizes the  severely  over-burdened 
nature  of  our  criminal  justice  system, 
but  also  acknowledges  that  a  victim- 
ized small  business  may  not  be  able  to 
absorb  losses  perpetrated  by  computer 
criminals  and  may  have  to  close  its 
doors  long  before  justice  is  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  have  an 
opportunity  today  to  make  an  impor- 
tant .statement  on  the  subject  of  com- 
puter crime.  H.R.  3075  is  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  relating  specifically 
to  computer  crime  that  has  come 
before  the  full  House,  and  it  is  one  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  pass 

up. 

By  providing  our  .small  businesses 
with  basic  practical  information  about 
the  unique  threat  computer  crime 
poses.  H.R.  3075  attempts  to  nip  com- 
puter crimes  in  the  bud. 

H.R.  3075  establishes  no  massive 
new  bureaucracies,  and  creates  no 
mindless  tasks  to  be  performed  by  a 
Government  struggling  with  a  $200 
billion  deficit.  Through  this  legislation 
we  will  be  able  to  u.se  many  existing 
resources  to  develop  a  strategy  for  as- 
sisting -small  business  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  computer  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  low-cost,  noncontrover- 
sial.  yet  extremely  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:  and  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 
for  the  great  assistance  he  has  given 
me  in  developing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
LtJKEN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wyden  of  Oregon, 
and  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  The  Small 
Business  Computer  Crime  Prevention 
Act  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  Small  Business  Committee. 
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Small  businesses  are  more  vulnera- 
ble to  computer  crimes  than  larger 
companies  because  they  lack  security 
procedures  and  extensive  internal  and 
external  auditing,  making  quick  detec- 
tion of  computer  crimes  less  likely. 

Many  small  businesses  do  not  have 
ihf  in  house  expertise  to  investigate 
such  crimes.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
in  detecting  computer  crimes,  most  go 
unprosfcuted.  However,  the  insurance 
indu.strv  which  has  started  to  base 
premium.s  on  a  business"  computer  se- 
curity, and  a  growing  computer  securi- 
ty industry  luus  begun  to  notice  the 
problem  of  computer  crime.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  also  is  investigating 
computer  security,  but  directing  its  ef- 
forts toward  Federal  agencies. 

.\s  my  colleagues  have  stated,  this 
hill  will  .simply  create  a  task  force, 
compo.sed  of  public-  and  private-sector 
representatives,  to  study  the  implica- 
r Kills  ijI  computer  crime  in  the  small 
bu.sin(s.s  community  and  to  establish 
guidelines  that  small  businesses  can 
use  to  help  ensure  the  Interity  of  their 
computer  systems.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  will  have  a  resource 
center  to  di.sseminate  computer  securi- 
ty information,  including  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  task  force. 

As  a  cosponsor.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  noncontroversial,  yet 
important,  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  use  of  computers  by  business  hcis 
expanded  rapidly  over  the  last  decade. 
As  the  cost  and  size  of  computers  has 
gone  down,  their  use  by  small  business 
has  multiplied.  Along  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  information  systems 
has  come  the  increased  abuse  of  the 
new  technology  for  criminal  purposes. 
In  fact,  estimates  of  the  annual  loss  in 
the  private  sector  have  now  reached  $1 
billion,  and  that  cost  will  expand  as 
the  use  of  computers  by  business  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Small  businesses  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  computer  crimes  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  They  often  lack 
the  resources,  or  do  not  recognize  the 
need  for  implementing  computer  secu- 
rity safeguards.  Small  concerns  often 
cannot  afford  to  hire  expensive  securi- 
ty consultants.  In  addition,  they  lack 
the  in-house  expertise  to  investigate 
computer  crimes.  Management  may 
also  lack  the  skills  to  properly  oversee 
a  company's  computer  operations, 
thereby  giving  the  computer  program- 
mer or  operator  a  virtual  free  hand. 

After  a  computer  crime  is  commit- 
ted, the  small  business  person  may  not 
be  able  to  rely  on  the  criminal  justice 
system  for  help.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  at  all  levels  are  unprepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  computer 
crime  problem.  The  judicial  system  is 
equally  unprepared  for  this  challenge. 
Many  computer  crimes  never  even 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  police. 


Crimes  involving  computers  are  often 
among  the  most  difficult  to  detect,  so 
many  of  these  incidents  go  undiscov- 
ered. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  increase 
the  awareness  of  small  businesses  to 
the  threat  of  computer  crime,  and  to 
let  them  know  what  they  can  do  to 
prevent  it.  H.R.  3075.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Computer  Crime  Prevention  Act. 
addresses  those  needs.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  computer  crime 
and  security  task  force,  whose  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  by  the  SBA 
Administrator.  The  task  force  will  be 
charged  with  studying  the  small  busi- 
ness computer  crime  problem,  and  pre- 
senting sound,  practical  guidelines  on 
computer  security  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  task  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  in  a  timely  manner, 
within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

In  addition.  H.R.  3075  calls  for  SBA- 
sponsored  regional  forums  on  comput- 
er security,  as  well  as  a  computer  secu- 
rity resource  center  within  SBA. 

H.R.  3075  enjoys  bipartisan  support, 
and  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption 

•  Mr.  CORHADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3075  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  establish  a  small 
business  computer  crime  and  security 
task  force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

More  and  more,  our  environment 
and  our  lives  are  running  around  com- 
puters. They  are  actually  leading  the 
way  of  our  future  economic  develop- 
ment and  our  commercial  activities. 
More  and  more  businesses  and  small 
businesses  are  depending  on  this 
device  to  compile  all  of  their  oper- 
ational information  including  their 
business  secrets  and  technology.  While 
this  has  increased  enormously  our  ca- 
pacity to  progress  it  is  also  a  proven 
fact  that  it  has  increased  the  amount 
of  criminal  activity  against  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  usually  not  prepared 
nor  able  to  protect  such  technology 
from  these  business  criminals. 

This  bill  will  help  greatly  small  busi- 
nesses in  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation  to  keep  current  with  the  new 
technology  advance  while  protecting 
their  information  and  technology  by 
establishing  the  creation  of  a  task 
force  consisting  of  members  of  our 
Government,  the  small  business  com- 
munity, and  representatives  of  the 
computer  industry  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses in  improving  their  information 
management  and  to  encourage  busi- 
ne.sses  to  protect  such  technology 
from  criminal  activity. 

This  task  force  should,  among  other 
things,  define  the  nature  and  scope  of 
computer  crimes  against  small  busi- 
nesses, ascertain  the  effectiveness  of 
State  legislation  and  security  equip- 
ment, develop  guidelines  to  assist  small 
businesses  to  evaluate  security  systems. 


and  make  recommendations  to  the 
SBA  Administrator  about  the  proper 
activities  for  a  resource  center  to  be 
created  to  provide  information  to 
small  business  concerns  regarding 
crimes  committed  against  such  busi- 
nesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3075.* 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH  Mr  Speaker,  in- 
creased use  of  computers  has  been  a 
boon  to  small  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try, enabling  them  to  provide  better 
and  more  efficient  management  of 
their  affairs.  But  this  increased  de 
pendence  upon  computers  by  small 
businesses  has  brought  with  it  not 
only  better  management,  but  also,  a 
new  type  of  criminal  activity  that  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

This  modern  technology  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  type  of  criminal  who  taps 
into  the  records  and  concerns  of  small 
businesses  by  breaking  into  and  gain- 
ing illegal  access  to  computer  systems. 
Estimates  of  losses  in  the  private 
-sector  as  a  result  of  such  illegal  entry 
range  from  $1  billion  a  year  and  up. 

Small  businesses  are  often  more  vul- 
nerable to  illegal  computer  entry  than 
larger  corporations,  which  have  elabo- 
rate security  procedures  and  extensive 
auditing. 

I  applaud  Congressman  Ron 
Wydens  initiative  in  this  area  and 
urge  passage  by  the  House  of  his  bill, 
H.R.  3075,  the  Small  Business  Com- 
puter Crime  Prevention  Act,  which 
seeks  to  discourage  computer  crime  by 
better  educating  and  counseling  small 
businesses  about  computer  security 
safeguards. 

H.R.  3075  would  establish  a  small 
business  computer  crime  and  .security 
task  force  to  assess  the  extent  and 
effect  of  computer  crimes  on  small 
businesses  and  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend guidelines  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses in  better  securing  their  comput- 
er systems. 

Small  business'  importance  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  economy 
cannot  be  overstated.  Passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  House  will  enable  small 
business  to  continue  in  this  very  vital 
role. 

And  while  it  is  important  that  we 
pursue  efforts  fo  protect  small  busi- 
ne.ss  from  such  tampering.  Congress- 
man Wyden  very  appropriately  has 
raised  another  issue,  the  importance 
of  encouraging  education  of  our  young 
people,  some  of  whom  consider  com- 
puter tampering  no  more  than  a 
prank,  about  the  real  harm  that  illegal 
computer  entry  can  cause  and  the  eth- 
ical considerations  involved. 

The  text  of  an  October  6.  1983.  Bir- 
mingham   Post-Herald    editorial    that 
touches  upon  this  ethics  issue,  follows: 
Computer  Ethics 

One  of  those  Milwaukee  teenagers  who 
achieved   fame   of   sorts   by   breaking   into 


(1.1/.  ri>  n!   !;ir^:e  computer  systems  testified 
L.  ;    :i   .1  Hiusr  .subcommittee  recently. 

N.  1.   P;itn(k.   17.  said  he  and  his  fellow 

.ni'Uter  hacker.s"  did  not  intend  to  do 
an.  damage  (apparently  Ihey  didn't)  and 
iid  liot  realize  they  were  doing  anything  il- 
]t  t:,ii  or  wrong. 

When  asked  at  what  point  he  que.stioned 
the  ethics  of  rummaging  through  other  peo- 
ples  computer  files,  he  answered.  Once  the 
FBI  knocked  on  the  door  " 

This  prompted  a  suggestion  by  committee 
member  Ron  Wyden.  DOre..  that  in  addi- 
tion to  laws  against  computer  crime  and  im- 
proved computer  .security,  maybe  the 
schools  need  to  add  an  ethics  section  to 
their  computer  courses. 

W.  second  the  motion.* 

.Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  ttie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  LUKEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  KPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i.s  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  ^-etitleman  for  Maryland  (Mr. 
MiTCHKi.i. '  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  piiss  the  bill.  H.R.  3075.  a.s 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and.  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


gem-:rai  leave 

Mr.  LUKEN-  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  !  he 
bill  just  pas.sed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio'.' 

There  was  no  obiection. 


DbPLORING        THE        ASSASSINA 
HON      OF      BENIGNO      AQUINO 
•\ND  CALLING  FOR   FREE   ELEC 
riONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Mr.  SOLARZ.   Mr.  Speaker,  I   move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent    resolution    (H.    Con.    Re.s. 
187 1    deploring    the    assassination    of 
Benigno  Aquino,  calling  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  thorough,  independent,  and 
impartial  investigation  of  that  as.sassi- 
nation.   and   calling    for   free   and   fair 
elections  in  the  Philippines,  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  187 
Whereas  Benigno  Aquino.  Junior,  was  a 
leading  figure  in  the  effort  to  restore  de- 
mocracy and  constitutional  rule  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

Whereas,  in  returning  to  the  Philippines, 
he  willingly  faced  death  to  lead  the  struggle 
for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  non- 
violent change; 

Whereas  his  brutal  assassination  was  a 
despicable  act  that  cut  short  the  life  of  a 
dedicated  Filipino  patriot  who  was  deeply 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  change 
and  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  his 
country; 


Whereas,  in  the  wake  of  his  assassination. 
there  may  be  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Fiiipino  people  to  support  those  who 
would  resort  to  violence  a.s  a  way  to  bring 
about  change  in  the  Philippines;  and 

Whereas  the  elections  for  the  National  As- 
sembly scheduled  for  May  1984.  have  now 
become  more  important  than  ever,  in  terms 
of  providing  the  Filipino  people  with  an  op- 
portunity to  peacefuly  determine  their  own 
future  and  to  bring  about  such  political 
changes  as  they  may  desire;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it  ^   ^. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ntie  Senate  concurnngi.  That  the  Congress 
strongly  deplores  the  brutal  assassination  of 
Benigno  Aquino,  and  expresses  its  sincere 
condolences  to  his  family  and  to  all  Filipi- 
nos who  have  shared  his  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Sec  2  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
achieve  a  thorough,  independent,  and  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  Aquino  a.ssassi- 
nation  in  a  timely  fashion  and  to  bring  to 
justice  all  those  responsible  for  that  assassi- 
nation. 

Sec  3.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  support  genu- 
ine free,  and  fair  elections  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  May  1984  and.  to  that  end.  to 
urge  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  to 
take  the  neces.sary  steps  to  secure  the  full 
participation  of  the  opposition  parties  in 
these  elections,  including  the  prompt  recon- 
stitution  of  an  objective,  impartial  electoral 
commission  and  the  restoration  of  full  free- 
dom of  the  press,  .so  that  all  issues  can  be 
fully  and  openly  debated  and  decided. 

Sec  4.  The  United  States  Government 
should  take  into  account,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  investigation  into  the  Aquino 
assassination  and  the  fairness  of  the  1984 
National  A.ssembly  elections  in  the  conduct 
of  its  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Solomon  1  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Sol.arz'. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  response  to  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  problem  they  pose  for  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  region.  They 
have  to  do  primarily  with  the  tragic 
assassination  of  a  man  who  was  a  good 
friend  of  many  Members  of  this  House 
and  who  was  also  a  great  democrat, 
with  a  small  "d."  Benigno  Aquino,  who 
tragically  lost  his  life  on  the  tarmac  of 
the  Manila  International  Airport  in 
August,  only  minutes  after  he  was 
taken    off    the    plane    which    brought 


him  back  to  his  country  by  members 
of  the  security  forces  of  that  country. 
We  have  some  very  significant  inter- 
ests in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  a  country  with  which  we  have  had  a 
long  and  historic  relationship.  It  was. 
as  you  undoubtedly  will  recall,  our 
only  colony,  and  we  presumably  be- 
queathed it  a  legacy  of  democracy 
which  has  unfortunately  been  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

It  is  also  a  country  where  we  happen 
to  have  two  of  our  most  important 
military  facilities  in  the  world  at  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval 
Station,  which  contribute  very  signifi- 
cantly toward  our  ability  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  in  Asia.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  indifferent  to  or  unmindful  of  the 
developments  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  that  country. 

So  what  does  this  resolution  do  and 
how  does  it  address  those  concerns'' 

It  expresses  first  of  all  the  profound 
regret  of  the  House  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  Benigno  Aquino  and  pays  trib- 
ute to  him  as  a  great  champion  of  the 
cause  of  democracy  to  w  hich  we  are  so 
deeply  committed  m  our  own  country. 
Second,  it  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  a  genuinely  independ- 
ent and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Aquino 
should  be  conducted  so  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
entire  world  can  know  the  truth  of 
what  happened  to  him.  who  was  re- 
sponsible, and  so  also  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Then  the  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  to  con- 
duct genuinely  free  and  fair  elections 
for  the  national  assembly  when  they 
are  scheduled  to  take  place  next 
spring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  these  elec- 
tions  may   well    constitute   a   historic 
watershed  in  the  history  of  the  Philip- 
pines. At  a  time  when  there  is  growing 
support  in  that  country  for  the  Com- 
munist dominated  New  Peoples  Army, 
which  over  the  course  of  the  last   2 
years  has  transformed  itself  from  a  re- 
gionally    based     insurgency     on     the 
island  of  Luzon  into  a  genuinely  na- 
tional    insurrection    with    supporters 
and    cadres    all    over   the    Philippines. 
this  mav  well  be  the  last  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Filipino  people 
that  peaceful  political  change  is  possi- 
ble in  their  country.  And  I  think  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  re- 
porting out  this  resolution,  felt  very 
stronglv,  as  I  do.  that  unless  peaceful 
change"  is  possible  in  the  Philippines. 
violent  change  may  become  inevitable. 
That  would  be  neither  in  the  inter- 
ests   of    the    Philippines    nor    of    the 
United  States.  So  we  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  in 
the  hope  that  if  it  is  adopted  we  will 
be  able  to  effectively  communicate  to 
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the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
our  concern  over  the  situation  in  their 
country  and  our  profound  hope  that  a 
truly  independent  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation will  be  conducted  into  the  as- 
sassination of  Mr.  Aquino,  and  that 
genuinely  free  and  fair  elections  will 
be  held  next  spring. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution 
expresses  the  view  that  what  the  Fili- 
pino government  does  with  respect  to 
the  assassination  and  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  elections  scheduled 
for  next  spring  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, among  other  factors,  in  deter- 
mining the  policy  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Philippines. 

May  I  pay  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  for  sagely  suggesting  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
we  incorporate  that  reference  in  the 
resolution  to  the  other  factors,  which 
obviously  will  weigh  very  significantly 
in  whatever  final  decisions  we  make  in 
terms  of  our  policy  toward  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  for  his  wise  understand- 
ing in  developing  the  language  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  particulary 
as  it  deals  with  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant and  longstanding  allies  in  the 
Asian  Pacific  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 187  addresses  the  critical 
Issues  currently  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines.  Given  the  longstand- 
ing and  mutually  important  alliance 
between  our  two  countries,  there  can 
be  few  issues  of  greater  significance  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  A  secure,  stable, 
prosperous,  and  democratic  political 
system  in  the  Philippines  is  essential 
to  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  the  Far 
East.  The  maintenance  of  military  in- 
stallations at  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  is  of  global  significance. 
We  simply  have  no  other  realistic  al 
ternative. 

This  resolution  comes  at  the  most 
dangerous  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Philippines  as  an  independent  nation. 
No  one  likes  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  regarding  a  loyal  friend.  But. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  187 
makes  clear  that  vital  interest  that  the 
United  States  has  in  making  sure  that 
a  legitimate,  thorough,  and  impartial 
investigation  into  the  assassination  of 
Benigno  Aquino  is  conducted,  and  that 
the  persons  responsible  are  brought  to 
justice.  It  also  makes  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  support- 
ing free.  fair,  and  genuine  elections 
next  May  when  Filipinos  will  be  voting 
for  a  national  assembly. 

No  one  can  take  pleasure  in  voting 
for  this  resolution,  but  it  reflects  the 
difficult    and    dangerous   situation    at 


present  in  the  Philippines.  This  reso- 
lution passed  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

n  1420 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  both  of  the  gentle- 
men here  for  their  efforts  on  what  I 
think  is  a  very  well-balanced  resolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  Philippines. 
Vermont  has  a  long  interest  in  the 
Philippines,  from  the  Battle  of  Manila 
by  Admiral  Dewey,  to  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  43d  Divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Wing  of 
my  hometown. 

1  am  deeply  interested  in  insuring 
that  our  friendship  for  this  country  is 
shown  and  that  we  do  it  in  a  responsi- 
ble way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  of  such  large- 
.scale  turmoil  and  deep  sadness  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  world,  today  most 
notably  in  Lebanon,  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
overlook  the  places  where  repression 
and  unrest  are  not  so  readily  apparent 
or  immediately  threatening  to  U.S.  in 
terests.  However,  the  assassination  of 
Benigno  Aquino  2  months  ago  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  signal  of  what  is  devel- 
oping in  that  troubled  society.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  awareness  of 
Congress  of  the  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  democracy  and  to  preserving  the 
special  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween our  two  peoples.  This  small,  but 
yet  vitally  important  nation  must  not 
be  overlooked,  nor  the  domestic  devel- 
opments there  ignored. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Ninoy  Aquino,  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  intelligence,  his  deep 
commitment  to  democratic  reform  in 
the  Philippines,  and  his  dedication  to 
his  people.  For  many  Filipinos,  he 
symbolized  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
transition  from  martial  law  rule  to 
true  democracy.  It  is  essential  that  a 
thorough,  independent  investigation 
into  Aquino's  assassination  be  con- 
ducted as  soon  aa  possible  so  that  jus- 
tice can  be  brought  to  bear  on  those 
involved  and  society  can  be  reassured 
of  the  integrity  of  the  law.  Until  this 
is  done,  there  is  no  hope  of  restoring 
order  to  that  society,  or  the  proper 
functioning  of  President  Marcos'  gov- 
ernment. 

The  elections  of  May  1984  are  now 
of  crucial  importance  to  both  the  main- 
tenance of  stability  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  protection  of  U.S.  national  in- 
terests. Without  a  fair  and  open  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  national  opinion,  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  nation.  The  legitima- 
cy of  President  Marcos'  government  is 
being  brought  into  question  by  many 


Filipinos,  and  U.S.  support  for  the 
Philippines  is  being  translated  into 
condonation  of  his  policies.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  body  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  policies  of 
President  Marcos  and  the  concerns  of 
the  Filipino  people.  We  must  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  open  participation 
of  all  Filipinos  in  their  government 
and  their  peaceful  return  to  democra- 
cy. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  approve  a 
$900  million  agreement  for  the  use  of 
our  two  military  ba.scs  in  the  Philip- 
pines. If  the  Marcos  regime  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  clear  demands  of  its 
citizens  for  free  expression  and  true 
representation,  then  this  body  will  be 
faced  with  some  very  difficult  ques- 
tions regarding  these  strategically  im- 
portant bases.  It  is  therefore  of  para- 
mount importance  that  we  exert  pres- 
sure for  democracy  now.  before  the 
choices  become  much  less  desirable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  both  of  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  for  bringing  this 
re.solution  before  us.  As  worded.  I 
think  the  resolution  is  well  balanced. 
It  does  state  our  legitimate  concerns 
for  human  rights  and  for  democracy 
in  the  Philippines,  and  yet  it  does 
slate  it  in  a  well-balanced  manner,  as  I 
have  said. 

So  we  are  recognizing  that  there  are 
many  interests  of  concern  to  us  in  that 
country  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  I  am  pleased  not  only 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  were  able  to  support  this 
resolution  but  also  that  the  adminis- 
tration, with  whom  we  have  closely 
consulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  resolu- 
tion, was  able  to  indicate  that  it  had 
no  objection  to  its  enactment  as  well. 

I  might  add  that  the  views  that  are 
expressed  in  this  resolution  concern- 
ing both  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  of  genuinely  free  and  fair 
elections  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  public  statements  to  that  effect 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  days  by 
our  very  able  Ambassador  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Michael  Armacost. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  very 
often  that  our  strategic  concerns  and 
our  human  rights  values  come  into 
conflict  with  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 


sav  that  in  the  Philippines  they  go 
hand  in  hand,  which  is  what  this  reso- 
lution attempts  to  express. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  will  be 

adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  SOLOMON    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

such  time  a.*^  he  may  con.sume.  to  the 

gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr,  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  resolution,  not  becau.se  tlie 
language  does  not  say  all  the  right 
things,  becau.se  it  does;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  we  have  the  resolution  on 
the  floor  can  be  very  well  perceived  as 
an  arrogance  by  our  Congress  and 
therefore  our  (Government  and  our 
people  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a 
nation. 

Too  frequently  we  are  quick  to  criti- 
cize our  friends  and  too  slow  to  rec- 
ognize our  enemies. 

The  Philippines  is  a  very  complex 
nation  made  up  of  many  languages, 
many  religions,  many  cultures  and 
many  ways  of  life.  So  it  is  difficult  to 
govern. 

Marcos,  when  he  originally  imposed 
the  powers  that  he  did  for  the  govern- 
ment that  he  took  over  for  a  long 
while  first  called  together  all  of  the 
leaders  and  told  them  that  without 
their  support,  in  order  to  impose  a 
military  type  rule  in  the  Philippines 
some  11  years  ago  that  there  would  be 
chaos  in  the  East,  in  the  Middle  East. 
in  the  Philippines  and  that  commu- 
nism would  come  in  under  the  auspic- 
es of  Soviet  Ru.ssia  and  take  over  in 
the  Philippines.  So  I  think  I  have  to 
oppo.se  the  resolution  because  it  will 
be  perceived  as  arrogance.  It  will  only 
light  the  fires  that  will  continue  for 
various  problems  that  exist  in  the 
Philippines.  They  have  called  for  free 
elections. 

We  should  allow  that  to  happen.  We 
should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  at  this  time  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  United  States  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  willing  to 
stand  by  its  allies  in  times  of  strife,  or 
is  the  United  States  now  consigned  the 
role  of  a  meddler  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations  which  have  long 
stood  by  us  in  our  times  of  need? 

Unfortunately,  for  the  troubled 
Philippines,  our  role  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  latter  category,  at  least  by  the 
symbolism  of  the  resolution  before  us. 
Yes,  this  resolution  does  deplore  the 
ruthless  as.sassi  nation  of  Benigno 
Aquino,  leading  political  figure  in  op- 
position to  President  Marcos.  Yes,  it 
does  seek  a  fair  and  impartial  investi- 
gation of  this  murder,  to  be  followed 
by  bringing  justice  to  all  responsible. 

And  yes.  it  does  support  the  sched- 
uled free  elections  in  May  1984.  urging 
full  participation  by  all  parties  and  an 
honest  and  open  election. 

Few  of  us.  if  any.  could  disagree  with 
this  wording.  What  I  strongly  object 
to  is  the  negative  signal  we  are  send- 
ing, and  what  could  be  perceived  as 


our  arrogance  in  sending  it.  particular- 
ly in  wake  of  the  unsettled  political 
climate  of  that  nation. 

The  resolution  contains  a  thinly 
veiled  message  that  is  likely  to  do 
nothing  more  than  make  both  the 
Marcos  government,  and  all  of  its  en- 
ernies-radical  or  not— even  more  in- 
tractable. By  explicitly  slating  our  re- 
solve that  the  United  Slates  lake  the 
Philippine  Government  s  actions  into 
account  in  our  relations,  are  we  merely 
stating  the  obvious  or  are  we  making 
matters  worse  by  appearing  like  the 
arrogant  colossus  of  the  north? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  resolution  will 
be  interpreted  by  all  Philippine  fac- 
tions in  this  negative  light,  not  as  the 
type  of  diplomatic  encouragement 
critically  needed  al  this  crisis  point  in 
the  Philippines. 

For  those  that  are  too  quick  to  con- 
demn our  friends,  and  too  slow  to  rec- 
ognize our  real  enemies,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  the  positive  steps 
taken  by  the  Philippine  Government 
to  date. 

A  new  commission  was  set  up  lo  con- 
duct a  full  investigation  into  Senator 
Aquino's  murder.  The  new  board,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  private 
sector  and  National  A.ssembly,  is  de- 
signed to  be  more  independent  than 
its  predecessor  and  its  findings  and 
proceedings  open  to  the  public. 

The  government's  call  for  national 
reconciliation  is  meeting  with 
progress,  and  the  Commission  on  Elec- 
tions is  continuing  with  its  efforts  to 
hold  free,  honest,  and  orderly  elec- 
tions, as  scheduled,  for  May  14.  next 
vear. 

Political  reforms  have  been  adopted 
by  the  ruling  party  to  set  the  stage  for 
these  elections,  and  if  approved  by  the 
National  Assembly,  will  be  submitted 
to  a  national  plebiscite  within  90  days 
for  ratification  by  the  people. 

These  changes  are  not  without  their 
flaws,  but  they  signify  flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Marcos  government. 
To  Marcos'  more  radical  opponents, 
however,  nothing  short  of  Marcos'  im- 
mediate resignation  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. Such  a  changeover  would  invite 
only  chaos,  and  would  surely  lead  to  a 
far  more  repressive  regime  that  would 
crush  all  freedoms.  What  is  needed  is 
to  follow  through  with  the  current 
electoral  path  that  is  a  major  step 
toward  democracy. 

The  Philippines  are  vital  to  the 
United  States  and  free  world,  particu- 
larly with  U.S.  defense  installations  in 
the  Pacific.  The  civil  strife  there  is 
nothing  new.  But  it  is  in  our  interests 
to  act  positively  as  a  leader  in  this 
world,  not  react  negatively  toward  our 
allies  with  dubious  'sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" resolutions  which  accomplish 
nothing.  For  this.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  187.  the  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  about 
present  developments  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
for  their  work  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Hou.se  today. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the 
Congress  to  urge  the  administration  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment to  restore  civil  and  political  lib- 
erties in  the  Philippines.  A  vital  first 
step  in  this  process  is  a  thorough,  in- 
dependent, and  impartial  investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  former  Senator 
Benigno  S.  Aquino.  Jr. 

Even  this  close  to  the  event,  it  is 
clear  that  the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino  is  a  milepost  in  Filipino  histo- 
ry. While  the  full  impact  of  the  trage- 
dy has  yet  to  be  grasped,  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  barbaric  slaying  of 
this  man  of  good  will  has  sparked  vola- 
tile political  uncertainty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  Filipino  people  are  waiting  for 
justice  in  the  Aquino  case.  The  fact 
that  there  has  been  considerable  cyni- 
cism and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
steps  taken  thus  far  to  investigate  the 
killing  tells  much  about  public  atti- 
tudes about  the  Marcos  regime. 

The  interests  of  both  justice  and  po- 
litical stability  in  the  Philippines 
demand  a  credible  investigation  of  the 
Aquino  assassination  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  those  who  might  be  in- 
volved in  planning  and  implementing 
it.  The  United  States  must  make  it 
clear  to  Marcos  that  this  country 
strongly  supports  a  resolution  of  the 
questions  surrounding  the  murder  of 
Benigno  Aquino. 

The  assassination  of  Aquino  has 
placed  the  United  States  at  yet  an- 
other critical  foreign  policy  crossroads. 
The  choice  is  between  business  as 
usual  with  Marcos  and  a  new  effort  to 
build  an  enduring  relationship  with 
the  Filipino  people. 

Strategic  security  is  the  predomi- 
nant consideration  in  this  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  the  Philippines. 
Long-term  Philippine-American  rela- 
tions in  the  post-Marcos  era  are  being 
sacrificed  now  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining short-term  access  to  the  Clark 
and  Subic  Bay  military  bases.  The 
death  of  Aquino  has  created  a  crisis, 
but  a  greater  crisis  looms  if  current 
U.S.  thinking  about  the  Philippines  re- 
mains unchallenged. 

The  resolution  before  us  urges  the 
administration  to  push  the  Marcos 
government  lo  move  forward  with  free 
and  fair  elections  for  the  national  as- 
sembly in  May  1984.  and  to  take  steps 
to  secure  the  participation  of  the  op- 
position parties  in  those  elections.  The 
resolution  correctly  notes  that  it  is  not 
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enough  merely  for  Marcos  to  declare 
that  elections  will  be  held.  The  elec- 
tions must  be  real  elections,  not  just 
window  dressing  for  foreign  consump- 
tion. If  democratic  processes  are  to  be 
truly  restored,  the  opposition  must 
have  full  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  electoral  mechanisms. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  in  the 
Philippines  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  P^ilipino  and  American  people.  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  has  interrupted  the 
democratic  tradition  that  had  careful- 
ly nurtured  in  the  Philippines  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 
Democratic  opposition  leaders  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  to  return  to  that 
tradition. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  help 
to  put  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  record  in  support  of  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines, an  ally  and  friend  of  our  people. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  important  resolution.* 
•  Mr  STARK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gladly 
supported  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 187.  the  resolution  deploring  the 
assa.s.sination  of  Benigno  Aquino  and 
calling  for  free  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  I  believe  this  should  not  be 
the  end  of  it.  The  United  States  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  do  more  than 
express  condolences  and  concern.  We 
must  take  strong  action.  I  have  sub- 
mitted, for  my  colleagues'  attention,  a 
recent  piece  I  wrote  concerning  the 
need  for  reevaluation  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Philippines.  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  read  this,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  make  some  constructive 
moves  toward  real  democracy  in  the 
Philippines  before  it  is  too  late. 
It  Is  Time  for  the  United  States  To  Reas- 
sess Its  Relationship  With  the  Philip- 
pines 

(By  Congressman  Portney  H.  Stark.  Jr.) 
Each  day  we  receive  new  information  on 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines.  The  reports 
are  filled  with  stories  of  riots,  protests,  dem- 
onstrations, resignations,  and  scandal,  but 
one  clear  message  begins  to  emerge  from  all 
the  conflicting  information  we  receive  each 
day— the  Philippine  people  are  tired  of  the 
constant  repression  they  have  felt  under 
the  Marcos  government  for  the  last  18 
years. 

If  the  assassination  of  opposition  leader 
Benigno  Aquino  has  done  nothing  else,  it 
has  given  the  Philippine  people  the 
strength  and  courage  to  speak  out  about  all 
of  the  things  they  dislike  about  their  coun- 
try's 18  years  under  Ferdinand  Marcos.  If 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  who  have  a 
whole  lot  more  to  lose,  can  muster  the  cour- 
age to  make  judgments  and  demands  of 
President  Marcos,  then  it  seems  that  the 
U.S.  Government  could  show  this  same  kind 
of  courage. 

For  many  years,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
asked  no  questions,  refused  to  make  waves, 
and  simply  gone  along  with  President 
Marcos,  regardless  of  his  actions,  in  order  to 
insure  the  continued  .security  of  the  U.S. 
military  bases  in  the  Philippines.  The 
United  States  has  given  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment unqualified  support,  even  acting  like  it 


knew  nothing  of  the  Marcos  government's 
repressions,  as  evidenced  in  the  now  famous 
George  Bush  toast  to  'democracy  "  in  the 
Philippines.  But  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  step  back  and  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  regime  it  is  supporting.  As  is 
happening  with  the  Filipino  people,  we  may 
not  like  what  we  see. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  deny  the  fact 
that  the  Marcos  government  has  had  a  less 
than  perfect  human  rights  record.  Much  of 
the  regime's  18  years  has  been  spent  impos- 
ing martial  law.  and  Marcos  is  not  known 
for  being  kind  to  political  adversaries.  And 
yet  our  policy  toward  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment has  not  changed  one  bit  in  the  last  18 
years. 

When  a  country  pledges  friendship  and 
cooperation,  as  we  have  with  the  Philip- 
pines, such  a  commitment  must  be  taken 
very  seriously.  But  it  should  not  be  the  type 
of  agreement  that  ignores  change,  and  re- 
mains unaltered  regardless  of  the  actions  of 
either  party.  But  the  United  States  has 
taken  such  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
Philippines,  and  this  has  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  a  long-term,  flexible,  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  friendship.  As  we  have 
before,  we  may  find  ourselves  so  rigidly 
behind  a  particular  political  figure,  that  we 
are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  view  the  situa- 
tion in  real  terms.  We  have  let  this  happen 
before,  and  it  has  meant  the  end  of  any  type 
of  contact  with  nations  that  we  formerly 
considered  our  friends.  We  must  remember 
U.S.  prestige  can  vanish  as  quickly  as 
former  political  leaders  do. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  Government  begin  to  reassess 
its  relationship  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. Right  now.  it  IS  not  too  late;  .soon,  it 
may  be.  A  complete  overhauling  of  our  poli- 
cies toward  the  Marcos  government,  and  the 
Phillipines.  is  necessary.  And  it  is  essential 
that  we  look  at  the  entire  picture  realistical- 
ly. What  IS  really  happening  in  the  Philip 
pines?  What  is  likely  to  happen? 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  tl.S.  Government 
insure  itself  that  its  own  best  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Philippine  people,  are 
protected.  Our  Government  does  not  have  a 
great  track  record  in  this  area.  We  tend  to 
hold  on  so  long  that  our  losses  are  greater 
than  they  need  to  be.  So.  let's  show  a  little 
sensitivity,  as  well  as  political  maturity,  and 
not  be  caught  in  another  Iran.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership  in  author- 
ing and  sponsoring  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  187.  This  legislation  passed 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
unanimously  on  October  18.  The 
reason  for  its  overwhelming  accept- 
ance is  the  nature  of  the  message 
being  conveyed.  This  resolution  repre- 
sents the  varied  voices  of  Congress, 
saying  in  unison  to  the  Philippine 
nation  that  it  will  not  forget  the  assas- 
sination of  Benigno  Aquino,  nor  will  it 
ignore  the  Filipinos'  desire  for  free 
and  fair  elections. 

On  September  22.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  which  I  chair,  ad- 
dressed the  human  rights  situation  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  assassination 
of  Benigno  Aquino.  Mr.  Aquino  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
plight  of  the  Filipino.  Once  we  saw  his 
heroism  and  dedication  to  his  country- 


men, we  could  not  help  but  respond  to 
his  plea.  Through  this  hearing,  we  ac- 
knowledged the  serious  human  rights 
violations  in  this  Asian  country,  vowed 
to  work  toward  alleviating  them,  and 
attempted  to  share  our  concern  with 
our  Filipino  friends. 

Today,  by  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  187.  Congress  can  thwart 
growing  anti-American  sentiments  and 
move  toward  regaining  our  stature  in 
the  Philippines.  We  can  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  not 
shirking  our  responsibility  to  serve  the 
aspirations  for  human  dignity  in  our 
foreign  policy.  To  the  Filipino  people, 
our  action  will  show  that  our  concern 
for  strategic  interests  does  not  out- 
weigh our  interest  in  preserving  their 
basic  rights  and  dignity. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  SoLARz  for  his  noble  efforts.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  support  of  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  187,  as  amended. 
This  resolution  deplores  a  terrorist  act 
that  occurred  this  past  August  in  the 
Philippines  when  Benigno  Aquino  was 
tragically  gunned  down  just  as  he  ar- 
rived in  Manila  from  a  stay  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Aquino's  death  ha-s 
been  widely  mourned  by  his  country- 
men. We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  can, 
with  this  resolution,  lend  our  own  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  to  all  Filipi- 
nos committed  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. Terrorist  assassination  is  an 
enemy  of  democracy  and  should  be  re- 
soundingly condemned. 

Besides  giving  proper  observance  of 
Mr.  Aquino's  death,  this  resolution 
urges  efforts  for  genuine,  free,  and 
fair  elections  to  the  Philippine  Nation- 
al Assembly  next  spring.  There  can  be 
no  more  fitting  memorial  to  the  death 
of  Benigno  Aquino  than  the  full  exer- 
cise of  democratic  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  can  prove  that  the  violent 
aims  of  terrorism  do  not  succeed. 

Hopefully,  this  resolution,  with  the 
broad  support  of  this  Congress,  will  be 
of  some  assistance  in  turning  this 
human  tragedy  into  a  more  positive 
benefit  to  the  Philippine  people.  The 
committee  adopted  this  resolution 
unanimously,  with  a  slight  alteration 
to  make  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  be  considering  a  broad  range  of 
factors,  including  the  investigation 
into  the  Aquino  assassination  and  the 
fairness  of  the  elections  in  the  conduct 
of  U.S.  relations  with  the  Philippines. 

For  his  efforts  in  this  matter.  I  want 
to  commend  the  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New^  York 
(Stephen  J.  Solarz),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  187. # 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


Mr  SOLARZ  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
SOLARZ)  that  the  House  .su.spcnd  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'H.  Con.  Res.  187)  a.s  amended. 

The  quest  icn  was  taken. 

Mr  Rl'DD.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yea,'-  and  nay.s. 

Tlie  vea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  proM.sion.s  of  clause  5.  rule 
L  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


CiI-;NEHAL  LEAVE 
Mr-  SOLAR/.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
vmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
inav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
re\  isc  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PXPRESSING      THE      SENSE      OF 
IHE     CONGRESS     CONCERNING 
THE     U.S.     SUPPORT     FOR     EF- 
FORTS    OF     ASEAN     WriH     RE- 
SPECT TO  KAMPUCHEA 
Mr.  SOLARZ    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent    resolution    iH.    Con.    Res. 
176)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  U.S.  support  for  the 
efforts   of   the    Association    of    South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  with  re- 
spect to  Kampuchea. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  176 
Whereas  the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kampuchea  represent  blatant 
aggression  bv  a  stronger  nation  against  a 
weaker  one  in  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  Vietnam  has  pledged 

to  uphold:  ^  , 

Whereas  every  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  since  1979  and  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  have  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Kam- 
puchea and  free  elections  under  internation- 
al supervision: 

Whereas  this  invasion  and  occupation 
have  resulted  in  widespread  suffering  for 
the  Khmer  people  and  the  denial  of  Khmer 
self-determination: 

Whereas  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  Vietnamese  troops  in  Kampuchea 
continues  to  threaten  the  security  of  neigh- 
boring countries  and  the  peace  and  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas  the  free  nations  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
have  been  the  leading  force  in  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Kampuchea  based  on  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea;  and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  non-Communist 
forces  led  by  respected  Khmer  nationalists 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  and  Son  Ann  en- 


hances the  prospects  for  such  a  peaceful  so- 
lution: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concumnQi.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congre.ss  that  the  United  Stales 
should  continue  to— 

(1)  give  full  support  to  efforts  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  ( ASEAN'  to  .secure  a  political 
rr-.solution  of  the  Kampuchean  problem 
'.Uiirh  \iouid  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  and  the  restoration  of  Khmer 
self-determination  through  free  elections 
under  Internationa:  .supervision; 

(2)  urge  other  nations,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  to  support  such  ASEAN  ef- 
forts in  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national bodies: 

(3)  urge  other  nations  to  cooperate  with 
ASEAN  in  maintaining  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  Vietnam  until  it  accepts 
the  need  for  a  peaceful  settlement  m  Kam 
puchea  based  on  the  relevant  United  Na 
tions  resolutions: 

(4)  support  international  efforts  through 
the  United  Nations  Border  Relief  Operation 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  Khmer  civilians  who 
have  sought  refuge  along  the  Thai  border 
from  the  Vietnamese  occupation;  and 

(5)  give  humanitarian  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  non-Communist  Khmer  nation- 
alist forces  that  represent  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  Khmer  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  ini- 
tiated bv  our  very  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  following  a  fact- 
finding mission  which  he  had  under- 
taken during  the  summer  recess  to 
Asia,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  personally 
with  the  leaders  of  several  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

It  was  the  very  strong  feeling  of  the 
majontv  leader  with  which  I  whole- 
heartedly concurred  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
efforts  of  the  ASEAN  countries  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  .solution  to  the 
conflict  now  underway  in  Cambodia 
which  would  make  possible  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  Vietnamese  forces 
from  that  county  and  the  ultmiate 
self-determination   of   the   Cambodian 

people. 

I  might  say  that  resolution  comes 
before  us  this  afternoon  in  a  particu- 
larly timely  and  fortuitous  moment, 
because  tomorrow  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
voting  on  a  resolution  before  that 
bodv  calling  in  effect  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia and  the  self-determination  of 
the  Cambodian  people  as  well. 


I  certainly  think  it  would  be  most 
helpful  if  we  could  go  on  record  before 
that  occasion  in  favor  of  precisely 
those  principles, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  probably  is  not 
another  country  in  the  world  which 
has  suffered  more  over  the  course  of 
recent  decades  than  Cambodia. 

First,  as  the  result  of  the  civil  war 
that  raged  in  that  country  between 
the  time  when  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
overthrown  in  1970  and  the  coming  to 
power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  the 
spring  of  1975.  Then,  in  an  act  which 
was  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  human  history,  betw^een 
1975  and  1979  when  the  notorious  Pol 
Pot  was  in  power  in  Phnom  Penh  the 
Khmer  Rouge  embarked,  in  the  mem- 
orable phrase  of  the  French  priest 
Father  Ponchaud.  on  a  policy  of  auto- 
genocide,  which  he  defined  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  people  by  their  own  people, 
in  which  the  Communist  forces  in  that 
countrv  undertook  to  systematically 
Slav  what  are  now  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 2  million  of  the  7  million 
Cambodians  who  were  then  living. 
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Atrocities,  acts  of  mass  murder  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust inflicted  on  the  Jews  by  Hitler, 
are  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  human  history.  And  then,  if 
that  was  not  enough  in  1979  the  Viet- 
namese invaded  Cambodia  and  took 
over  the  country  and  continue  to 
occupy  it  today  with  about  180.000 
troops. 

There  are.  how'ever.  a  number  oi 
brave  and  courageous  non-Communist 
Cambodians  who  have  attempted  to 
resist  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
their  country.  And  this  resolution  rec- 
ognizes not  only  their  valiant  effort,  to 
free  their  country  from  the  clutches  of 
communism  and  to  bring  about  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  but 
expresses  our  own  strong  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  are  working  hand 
in  hand  to  bring  about  precisely  that 
very  same  result. 

So  this  resolution  supports  very  ex- 
plicitly   the    efforts    of    the    ASEAN 
countries  to  bring  about  the  withdraw- 
al of  all  foreign  forces  from  Cambodia. 
It  calls  for  an  internationally  super- 
vised act  of  self-determination  by  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  people  of 
Cambodia  at  long  last  will  be  able  to 
determine    peacefully    and    politically 
their  own  future.  And  it  also  calls  for 
us  to  provide  whatever  humanitarian 
relief   we   can   to   the   long   suffering 
people  of  that  country,  and  particular- 
ly the  Cambodian  refugees.  And  also 
to  give  humanitarian  and  political  sup- 
port   to    the    non-Communist    Khmer 
nationalist   forces  that   represent   the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Cambodi- 
an people. 
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I  think  that  our  majority  leader 
really  deserves  the  gratitude  of  not 
only  all  the  Members  of  this  House, 
but  all  freedom  loving  people  in  our 
own  country  and  around  the  world  for 
taking  the  intitiative  in  this  regard. 

We  have  a  lot  of  problems  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the 
suffering  of  peoples  elsewhere.  But  if 
ever  there  were  a  people  who  literally 
cried  out  for  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  of  our  own  Nation,  it  is  the 
people  of  Cambodia.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  to  make  it  clear,  not  orly  to  them, 
but  to  the  entire  international  commu- 
nity that  we  strongly  and  unequivocal- 
ly support  the  efforts  of  our  friends  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  bring  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Vietnamese  from 
Cambodia  where  they  do  not  belong, 
so  that  the  people  of  Cambodia  them- 
selves can  freely  and  fairly  and  peace- 
fully determine  their  own  future. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  -^uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  for 
his  leadership  on  this  resolution,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  for  bringing  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 176  is  a  balanced  and  timely 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  Members 
reflecting  a  wide  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  and  supported  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  resolution  addresses 
the  holocaust  that  continues  to  devas 
tate  the  ancient  and  beautiful  land  of 
Kampuchea.  The  human  suffering 
wrought  by  successive  Communist  re- 
gimes in  Kampuchea  since  the  middle 
1970's  is  unparalleled  in  any  country 
since  World  War  II.  At  least  2';:  mil- 
lion people,  fully  one-third  of  the 
Kampuchean  population,  have  lost 
their  lives. 

This  resolution  expresses  three  es- 
sential concerns  for  U.S.  policy  con- 
cerning Kampuchea. 

First,  it  makes  clear  our  support  for 
the  efforts  by  our  ASEAN  allies  to 
achieve  a  political  solution  in  Kampu- 
chea, including  the  withdrawal  of  Vi- 
etnamese occupation  troops  and  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  .self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Kampu- 
chea. 

Second,  it  encourages  the  efforts  al- 
ready underway  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  several  hundred  thousand 
refugees  who  have  fled  Kampiichea. 

And.  third,  it  places  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  behind  the 
efforts  of  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance forces  that  represent  the  true 
and  legitimate  hopes  of  the  people  in 
Kampuchea. 

I  urge  support  for  this  resolution, 
and  call  for  greater  awareness,  both  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country. 


of  the  needs  of  the  suffering  people  of 
Kampuchea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 176.  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congre.ss  concerning  the  U.S.  support 
for  the  efforts  of  ASEAN  with  rtvspecl 
to  Kampuchea. 

This  area  of  the  world  has  experi- 
enced extreme  and  prolonged  turmoil 
and  bloodshed  in  recent  years  which  is 
almost  unrivaled  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  cruel  repression  of  the  Pol 
Pot  regime  has  been  replaced  by  the 
inhumane  occupation  of  Kampuchea 
by  the  Vietnamese  forces.  The  Kam 
puchean  people  have  suffered  purges, 
famine,  and  forced  reorganization 
under  communism. 

It  is  now  extremely  important  that 
the  encouraging  initiatives  of  the  As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  be  supported  and  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Kampuchean  relief  orga- 
nizations be  reaffirmed.  The  leader- 
ship of  ASEAN  is  significant  in  that  it 
is  composed  of  those  nations  which 
are  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  problems  in  Kampuchea  and  their 
effects  upon  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
These  nations  are  also  the  ones  bear- 
ing a  major  share  of  the  burden  of 
providing  for  the  large  number  of 
Kampuchean  refugees.  I  am  much  en- 
couraged by  this  regional  unity  and 
willingness  to  approach  these  prob 
lems  under  the  guidelines  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  the  International  Confer 
ence  on  Kampuchea.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  main- 
tain its  support  for  this  relief  work. 

The  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea  and  the  resto- 
ration of  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment has  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult 
task.  However,  the  members  of 
ASEAN  have  made  great  progress 
toward  bringing  about  a  re.solution  of 
this  tough  political  problem.  We  must 
support  this  chance  for  the  r«'alization 
of  peace  in  this  area  which  embodies 
such  poignant  and  painful  memories 
for  the  American  people. 

I  therefore  urge  that  my  colleagues 
vote  for  this  resolution.* 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  our  able 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Republican  and  Democratic,  for 
their  unanimous  support  of  this  reso- 
lution, both  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  .so  ably 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague 


from  New  York  (Mr.  SotJVRZ)  and  in 
the  committee  as  a  whole. 

This  is  in  every  sense  a  bipartisan 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  House.  I 
think  it  will  send  the  right  kind  of 
signal  to  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  efforts  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asia  Nations 
with  respect  to  Kampuchea  or  Cambo- 
dia, as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  in 
the  West,  should  be  supported. 

During  the  August  rece.ss,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  explained, 
along  with  a  bipartisan  delegation  of 
the  House,  I  had  the  oppportunily  to 
visit  with  elected  leaders  from  free  na- 
tions in  Asia.  I  talked  at  great  length, 
as  did  other  member.s  of  our  delega- 
tion, with  spokesmen  for  such  coun- 
tries as  Singapore  and  Malaysia  par- 
ticularly. They  ha\e  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  about  what  is  happening 
in  their  neighboring  country  of  Kam- 
puchea. 

They  suggested  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  we  might  do  to  dem- 
onstrate our  solidarity  with  the  view- 
point being  expressed  by  those  free 
countries  so  jealously  guarding  their 
own  independence  would  be  to  pass 
such  a  resolution  as  this  in  Congre^ss 
and  to  express  our  agreement  with 
their  viewpoint  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  by  the  world  community  to 
cause  the  removal  of  the  outside 
troops  of  Vietnam,  which  now  are  en- 
gaged in  the  military  occupation  of 
that  country,  and  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  through  free  elec- 
tions and  local  self  determination  by 
the  Cambodian  people. 

They  urged  us  to  assist  in  their  ef- 
forts to  hall  the  massive  dislocation 
and  loss  of  life  which  has  too  long 
gone  on  in  that  wronged  and  hapless 
country:  whereas  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  a  moment  ago.  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  people  and  the 
systematic  starving  of  an  entire  popu- 
lation would  ri\al  even  the  Nazis  in 
coldblooded  cruelty. 

The  ASEAN  countries  have  begun  to 
seek  to  lead  the  way  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  Cambodia  tragedy. 
Every  U.N.  General  A.ssembly  since 
1979  and  the  United  Nations  spon- 
sored International  Conference  on 
Kampuchea  have  called  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Kampuchea  and  for  free  elec- 
tions under  international  supervision. 

The  members  of  the  ASEAN  Pact 
know,  as  we  all  should  know,  that  the 
wholesale  subjugation  of  the  Khmer 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  marauding 
foreign  power  is  an  outrageous  injus- 
tice in  its  own  right,  that  also  repre- 
sents a  severe  threat  to  regional  secu- 
rity and  ultimately  to  the  internation- 
al peace. 

Vietnam  maintains  more  than 
170.000  armed  troops  in  Kampuchea. 
This   occupying    force    belies    its   pre- 


tense at  peaceful  intentions.  More 
than  200.000  Khmer  refugees  living  in 
.squalor  and  misery  along  the  Thai 
border  belie  the  Vietnamese  claims. 
The  human  suffering  in  Kampuchea 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  a  moral  im- 
perative of  the  gravest  magnitude  that 
the  rnitfd  States  must  support  this 
.ASEAN  initiative  to  resolve  that  terri- 
ble .situation. 

There  is  a  holocaust  in  Kampuchea 
that  assaults  the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized people  and  we  dare  not  respond 
with  indifference. 
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Of  course,  we  should  not.  and  by  this 
means  do  not.  try  to  impose  our  own 
solution.  We  should,  however,  declare 
unequivocally  that  we  do  support  the 
efforts  of  the  peaceful  independent 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  achieve 
a  solution.  That  is  what  this  resolution 

does. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  Commu- 
nist terror  in  Kampuchea.  It  lies  with 
negotiations  of  a  democratic  process 
that  includes  non-Communist  nation- 
alists and  free  elections.  So  I  would 
urge  that  we  would  do  a  great  thing  if 
we  were  to  unanimously  pass  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  176. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  remark.s. 
and  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon),  for  his 
cooperation  in  supporting  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  -Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 176.  This  resolution  gives  strong 
and  clear  support  of  this  Congress  for 
the  efforts  that  the  five  countries  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  have  underway  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Kampuchea. 
That  sad  land  has  suffered  greatly. 
After  the  Communist  takeover  in  1975. 
the  Communist  leader  Pol  Pot  victim 
ized  his  own  people  in  a  bloodbath 
that  the  world  still  remembers  for  its 
horror.  Following  the  Pol  Pot  years, 
Vietnamese  invader  forces  trampled 
Kampuchean  sovereignty  and  created 
even  more  misery  for  the  Kampu- 
chean people.  Many  of  them  fled  their 
homeland  and  now  live  in  refugee 
camps  supported  by  international 
relief  organizations. 

The  countries  of  the  A.ssociation  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations— Thailand. 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines— have  not  sat  idly  by 
in  the  midst  of  this  human  tragedy. 
They  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
refugee  acceptance  and  relief  oper- 
ations. They  have,  moreover,  coordi- 
nated to  an  exceptional  degree  in  at- 
tempting to  promote  efforts  that 
could  solve  the  Kampuchean  situa- 
tion, enhance  the  security  of  the 
ASEAN  region  and  overcome  human 
suffering. 


The  ASEAN  nations  were  in  the 
forefront  in  promoting  an  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Kampuchea,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  conference  set  out  a  path 
that  would  allow  the  restoration  of 
Khmer  .self-determination  through 
free  elections  under  international  su- 
pervision. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  gives 
support  for  these  efforts  of  Asian 
countries.  It  also  gives  support  for  the 
non-Communi.st  Khmer  nationalist 
forces  that  repre.sent  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  Khmer  people. 

This  week  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York,  the  U.N.  General  As.sembly 
will  be  debating  the  Kampuchean 
issue.  Again  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
playing  a  leading  and  constructive  role 
in  the  U.N.  context. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  our  colleague,  the 
majority  leader.  Jim  Wright,  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  i.ssue  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  176. • 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  thai  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
176. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
.SOL.ARZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  object  ion. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate. 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2915.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3222.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  Slate,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2915)  entitled  -An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
vears  1984  and  1985  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  Asia  Foundation, 
to  establish  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden.  and  Mr. 
Glenn  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  entitled  -An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  RuDMAN.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Stennis  to  be  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


I'PRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  Monday.  October  24. 
1983.  to  file  one  privileged  report. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous   consent,   permission 

to   address   the   House,   following  the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes. 

today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of   Mr.   SoLARZ)   to   revise   and^ 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr.  VVfcAVfcK.  lor  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  HuTTO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  UEMAHKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  inchidf  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  WiLLiAivis  of  Ohio  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr   McGrath. 

Mr  Jeffords  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SoLARZ)  and  to  include  ex- 
tranf'ous  matter: ) 

Ml    1;  i>iuu  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.   Jones   of  Tennessee    in    10    in 
stances. 

Mr   BoNKK  of  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Dyson. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .sixteen 
employees  of  the  Charle.ston  Naval  Ship 
yard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  any  Federal 
agency  from  using  funds  to  dispose  of  the 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  near 
Barrow,  Alaska,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  23,  1983,  through  Octo 
ber  29,  1983.  as  "American  Energy  Aware- 
ness Weeit";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\  k  . 


ENROLLED  HILI-S  .skinM) 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 


11  K    730    An  act  for  the  relief  of  RoiuulI 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham. 
H  R   732   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 

B.  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; 

H.R   745   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Ruks; 

H.R.  1213.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  unit.s  of  the  national 
parl(  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  332L  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition; 

H.R  3363.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  3929  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


KKCESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  agreed 
to  earlier  today,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Three  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
prior  to  reconvening. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  t)f  the  Chair. 


D  1700 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  5  p.m 


QUALITY  Ol    (>!;  AIN  COMING  TO 
MARKET  IS  HKING  QUESTIONED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Jones)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  9  months  ago.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  the  most  mas- 
sive and  ambitious  commodity  give- 
away program  in  history.  Without  the 
benefit  of  any  specific  authority  from 
Congress,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
meaningful  consultation  and  advice 
from  the  Nation  s  agricultural  leaders, 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
Block,  implemented  a  payment-in-kind 
program  which  he  insisted  would  not 
only  curtail  production  of  crops  al- 
ready in  serious  surplus,  but  would  in 
fact  save  taxpayer  dollars  by  reducing 
Government  storage  costs. 

Thanks  to  the  worst  drought  since 
the  1930's,  Secretary  Block's  predic- 
tion of  a  reduction  in  crop  harvest  has 
come  true.  However,  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram now  admit  that  it  will  be  the 
costliest  farm  program  of  all  time, 
driving  Government  farm  program 
spending  in  1983  to  more  than  $23  bil- 
lion—six times  higher  than  only  5 
years  ago. 


On  top  of  all  this,  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  carries  an  article  indi- 
cating that  much  of  the  PIK  grain 
now  being  released  to  farmers  is  of 
such  low  quality  that  it  is  not  even  fit 
for  livestock  feed.  Maybe  it  is  only 
wishful  thinking,  but  I  do  believe 
American  farmers  and  taxpayers  de- 
serve more  for  their  money  than  to 
have  $23  billion  squandered  and  mis- 
managed as  it  has  been  this  year. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Oct.  24, 
1983] 

Quality  of  Grain  Coming  to  Market  Is 
Being  Questioned— Farmers,  Others  Say 
Surplus  Deteriorated  in  Storage;  Humid 
Weather  Is  Cited 

(By  Wendy  L.  Wall) 

Chicago  Farmers  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts are  beginning  lo  question  the  quality 
of  the  grain  that  is  coming  out  of  storage  in 
the  government's  biggest  grain  giveaway 
ever 

Much  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  inilo  cur- 
rently coming  to  market  from  farm  sheds 
and  elevators  has  been  in  storage  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  much  of  it  is  said  to  have 
deteriorated  significantly.  ■I've  .seen  bug  in- 
festation, heat  damage,  brown  kernels  and 
moldy  corn.'  says  Gary  Todd  owner  of  an 
elevator  in  St.  Charles.  Minn. 

Much  of  this  grain  is  currently  being 
shipped  as  "in-kind"  payments  to  farmers 
who  agreed  to  Idle  their  land  as  part  of  an 
Agriculture  Department  surplus-reduction 
program  this  year.  In  scattered  instances, 
farmers  are  complaining  that  they  have  re- 
ceived low-grade  corn  without  being  fully 
compen.sated  for  the  difference.  Sales  of 
grain  fumigants.  or  chemicals  that  kill  in- 
sects, soared  this  fall  as  farmers  and  grain- 
belt  elevator  operators  tried  to  kill  bugs 
before  the  government  began  shipping  it 
out.  And  livestock  nutritionists  are  warning 
any  poor  quality  corn  that  slips  into  feeding 
bins  could  produce  reproduction  problems 
for  poultry  flocks  and  hog  herds  and  gener- 
ate to  other  health  hazards. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  long 
paid  farmers  and  private  elevator  operators 
to  store  its  surplus  grain,  and.  a  certain 
amount  always  goes  bad  In  long-term  stor- 
age. But  this  year,  the  problems  seem  worse 
than  ever.  The  enormity  of  recent  grain 
gluts—which  last  winter  built  to  a  half 
year's  supply— means  that  a  lot  more  grain 
has  been  stored  much  longer.  Al.so.  warm, 
humid  weather  last  fall  and  winter  acceler- 
ated the  damage. 

"I've  been  in  this  racket  26  years  and  this 
is  above  and  beyond  the  worse  I've  ever 
seen."  says  Larry  VanFossen.  a  grain-stor- 
age specialist,  at  Iowa  State  University. 

The  eff€-ct  on  farmers  receiving  damaged 
paymentin-kind  grain  varies  widely.  Many 
who  participated  in  PIK  will  simply  receive 
title  to  bushels  already  stored  on  their 
farms.  If  there's  a  problem  with  that  grain, 
many  farmers  are  apparently  aware  of  it. 

Others,  however,  aren't  getting  what  they 
counted  on.  The  PIK  program  promised 
farmers  so-called  No.  2  yellow  corn,  the 
standard  quality,  or  increased  bushels  of  a 
les-ser  grade.  But  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment concedes  that  the  formula  for  com- 
pen.sating  recipients  doesn't  fully  reflect  the 
widening  price  differential  between  stand- 
ard and  lower-quality  grain.  Some  farmers 
are  coming  up  short,  while  others,  who  will 


use  the  grain  to  feed  livestock,  have  been 
forced  to  fumigate  insect-infested  grain  al 
their  own  cost. 

Some  unscrupulous  elevator  operators  are 
giving  farmers  title  to  damaged  corn  with 
out   disclosing   the   problem.    Herbert   Ca-sl. 
who  is  managing  the  PlK-payout   logistics 
for  the  government,  says  a  few  dozen  farm 
ers  have  complained  to  him  of  being  cheat 
ed  by  elevators  but  that  he's  only  seen  one 
serious"  case. 

The  problem,  if  anything,  may  get  worse. 
Many  farmers  will  never  actually  see  their 
PIK  grain  before  they  sell  it  and  may  be 
surprised  lo  learn  how  little  it  fetches  in  the 
open  market.  The  government  has  offered 
to  pav  storage  costs  for  five  months  so 
many  "wont  learn  until  next  spring  about 
the  problems  they  may  face. 

Bad  grain  requires  .special  handling 
Toxins  can  grow  in  damaged  corn  that  can 
disrupt  livestock  reproductive  cycles,  retard 
animals"  growth  and,  in  extreme  cases,  kill 
entire  herds.  'In  individual  cases,  it  may 
bankrupt  people."  says  Pat  Hamilton,  a 
poultry  scientist  ai  Nonii  Carolina  State 
University. 

The  National  Pork  Producers  Council  and 
the  National  Broiler  Council  are  on  the 
lookout  for  trouble  but  say  that  such  prob 
lems  havent  cropped  up  yet. 

If  .some  farmers  are  losing  out,  fumiganl 
makers  are  winning  big  Industry  leaders 
Stauffer  Chemical  Cc  ind  Vulcan  Chemical 
Co  .say  that  sales  of  •:quid  grain  fumigant.s 
are  running  at  least  IC  ^-rcent  ahead  of  la.sl 
year.  Dougla-s  Chemical  Co  .  which  sells  pn 
marilv  lo  farmer  cooperatives,  says  Us  fumi 
ganl  sales  are  up  35  to  40  percent  from  a 
year  ago  • 


And  to  attest  to  the  degree  to  which 
that  program  has  worked  down 
through  the  years,  we  only  have  to 
look  al  former  boys  club  members  like 
O.  J.  Simpson  in  the  field  of  sports 
and  entertainment;  Paul  Lyet,  the 
past  chairman  of  the  Sperry  Corp.,  in 
the  field  of  business;  and  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  field  of  government. 

It  was  a  .special  treat  for  me  to 
attend  a  recent  breakfast  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  honoring  the  regional 
bovs  clubs  outstanding  youth  of  Amer- 
ica. Those  honored  were:  Mark  Perry 
of  North  Little  Rock.  Ark  Phil 
McDuff  of  Tu.scaloo.sa.  .•\la.;  Pete 
Beaulieu  of  Royal  Oak.s.  Mich.;  Scott 
Chase  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.;  and  Dean 
Cerimeli  of  Scottsdale.  Ariz.  One  of 
these  five,  Mark  Perry,  was  named  as 
"National  Youth  of  the  Year"  to  rep- 
resent \u  million  boys  and  girls  who 
belong  to  local  boys  clubs  throughout 
the  Nation, 

The  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  which 
.serves  young  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  puis  them  on  the  road  lo  good 
citizenship  and  leadership,  is  an  orga- 
nization that  IS  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port.* 


SALUTE  TO  BOYS  CLUBS  OF 

AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Hutto)  is  recog- 
iu/,«-d  for  5  nimutcs. 
•  Mr  HFTTO-  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
todav  to  commend  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
Anieru-i  for  their  fine  work  with  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  Since  my  home- 
town of  Panama  City.  V\vi..  ha.s  a  very 
outslandmg  and  active  boys  club,  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  wliai 
these  clubs  mean  lo  a  community 

The  boys  clubs  movement  has  flour 
ished  since  its  founding  in  1906.  Tht 
Boys  Clubs  of  America  w;is  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1956.  Millions  of  young 
men    have    benefiled    from    the    well 
rounded    programs    furnished    b>    ihf 
boys    club    movement.    Though    .some 
people  get  the  idea  that  a  boys  club  is 
just    a   place    for   youngsters   to   while 
away  a  few  hours  shooting  basketballs, 
slarnming      voUeyballs.      or      playing 
bumper   pool,    recreation    is   only    one 
facet    of    the    overall    boys   club    pro- 
gram-a  program  that  furnishes  activi- 
ties like  photography  and  art  classes, 
remedial    reading,    woodworking    and 
other    crafts,    summertiiue    camping, 
scouting,   and   civic   ciubs   that    teach 
the    youngsters    their    obligations    to 
1  heir  community   and   lo   their   fellow- 
man.  The  overall  program  of  the  boy:.. 
Clubs  is  designed  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity   of    life    for    boys    as    participating 
members  of  a  richly  diverse  society. 


GET  OUT  OF  LEBANON 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texa-s  <Mr.  Gonz.'vlez)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
la-sl  spring.  I  have  warned  against  the 
U.S.  involvement  m  Lebanon.  I  offered 
a  resolution  to  bring  the  troops  home, 
months  before  there  had  been  any 
bloodshed.  In  recent  days,  I  have  re- 
peated my  warnings,  and  asked  my  col- 
leagues what  our  policy  would  be,  m 
the  event  of  an  all-out  attack  agamsi 
the  marines.  Now  the  worst  has  hap- 
pened, and  I  am  grieved  beyond  any 
po.ssible  power  of  words  to  convey. 

I  cannot  express  the  sorrow  that  I 
feel  for  the  young  sailors  and  marines 
who  were  killed  in  yesterdays  terrorist 
bombing  of  Marine  headquarters  in 
Beirut.  There  is  no  human  vocabulary 
that  could  describe  the  revulsion  of 
the  .scene,  the  obscenity  of  the  attack, 
the  utter  waste  of  human  lives. 

The  sorrow  that  I  feel  is  only  com- 
pounded by  the  warnings  that  I  have 
uttered,  most  recently  last  Thursday. 
The  questions  that  I  raised  then,  and 
on  other  occasions  are  now  starkly 
clear.  The  answers  are  few.  But  the 
options  are  no  different  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  carnage,  than  they  were 
w"eeks  and  months  ago.  when  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  face  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  if  the  marines 
stay  on  in  a  static,  passive  position, 
they  are  always  going  to  be  subject  lo 
attacks,  though  I  pray  that  not  one 
life  will  again  be  wa.sted  in  Lebanon  s 
ageless  and  cea-seless  fratricidal  wars. 
But  if  the  marines  go  out  and  engage 
their  attackers,   their  mission   will   be 


transformed  from  that  of  peacekeeper 
to  combatant.  Such  a  mission  was 
never  envisioned  by  those  who  so  fool- 
ishly and  carelessly  thrust  these 
young  men  into  the  maelstrom  of  Leb- 
anon. Such  a  mission  was  not  contem- 
plated, much  less  authorized,  by  the 
resolution  that  endorsed  the  stay  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon. 

The  third  choice,  and  the  only  real 
one.  is  to  withdraw.  Not  that  the  ma- 
rines have  failed.  Not  that  they  have 
not  done  their  best,  but  that  their  mis- 
sion is.  and  has  for  months  been  im- 
possible to  achieve. 

There  is  no  nationhood  in  Lebanon 
to  be  preserved.  Two-thirds  of  that 
country  is  occupied  by  foreign  forces 
that  have  no  intention  of  leaving. 
Much  of  the  rest  is  contested  between 
age-old  religious  factions  and  genera- 
lions-old  feuds.  The  Government  of 
Lebanon  has  no  real  authority,  even 
within  the  city  hmits  of  its  own  capital 
city.  The  peace  negotiations  that  were 
to  be  facilitated  by  the  international 
peacekeeping  forces  when  they  en- 
tered Lebanon  more  than  a  year  ago, 
have  never  even  started,  much  less 
gotten  down  to  resolution  of  even  the 
simplest  of  issues.  Nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  serious  attempts  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  These  political  realities 
have  canceled  the  good  intentions  and 
good  will  of  the  U.S.  forces.  And  now 
into  that  frozen,  endless,  bitter  contest 
and  blood  feud  we  have  cast  perhaps 
200  of  our  best  young  lives. 

The    marines    have    not    failed— we 
have. 

They  have  not  lacked  honor  and 
courage— we  have. 
They  have  not  lacked  will— we  have. 
In  the  name  of  decency,  lei  us  bring 
these  young  men  home.  They  have 
done  all  that  anyone  could,  but  it  is 
not  in  their  power  or  in  the  power  of 
any  other  outside  force  to  do  for  the 
Lebanese  what  they  cannot  or  will  not 
do  for  themselves.  The  marines  have 
no  defined,  no  definable  objective. 
They  cannot  do  the  impossible.  Not 
one  of  us  could  say  that  yesterday's 
horror  could  be  justified;  not  one  of  us 
could  say  that  it  has  brought  peace 
one  step  forward.  Not  one  of  us  would 
say  that  we  would  have  been  able  to 
see  a  son  of  ours  killed  in  this  poi- 
soned, ageless  conflict. 

I  mourn  the  dead.  I  honor  their 
courage  and  their  memory. 

The  only  fitting  action  the  Congress 
can  take,  in  light  of  the  cold  facts  of 
reality,  in  light  of  this  horror,  is  to 
end  this  fruitless  risk  and  waste  of  our 
young  men  I  am  offering  today  a  reso- 
lution to  repeal  the  authorization  for 
maintaining  our  forces  in  Lebanon, 
and  calling  for  their  return  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  November  15  next.» 
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Mr  WKK.HI  Mr  Sp.aker,  I  sond 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  <H.  Res.  345) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  345 

Whereas,  on  October  23.  1983.  the  United 
States  and  French  components  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon  were  the  target.s 
of  brutal  and  cowardly  terrorist  attacks: 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  at  least 
186  United  States  military  personnel  and  26 
French  paratroops  were  killed  and  scores 
more  were  wounded:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  tho.se  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Beirut. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  345, 
the  House  stands  adjourned  until  10 
a.m.,  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  25. 
1983. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 345.  and  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesda.v.  October  25.  1983.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  wore  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Forces  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Korea 
(Tran.smittal  No.  84-07).  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  133b:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defen.se 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Army's  proposed  lea.se  of  defense  arti- 
cles to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  3  84).  pur- 
suant to  section  62<a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defen.se 
Security  A.ssistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Air  Forces  proposed  lea.se  of  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  2  84). 
pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary.  Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  issuance  of  a  II- 
cen.se  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Egypt 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-1-84).  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  84-07), 
pursuant    to    section    36(b)    of    the    Arms 


Export   Control   Act:   to  the  Committer  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  semiannual  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  civil  aviation  security  program, 
pursuant  to  .section  315(a)  of  Public  Law  85- 
726,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  (.O.MMl  FTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  .section  3  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fLscal  year  1984  <Repi  No.  98-437).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTF  I  .<  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  !;i. -SOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  L.  Hulsey  (Rept.  No.  98-433).  Re 
f erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SAM  B  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Resolution  57.  Resolution 
to  refer  H.R.  744  to  the  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  (Repl.  No.  98-434).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SAM  B  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe  (Rept. 
No  98  435).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se. 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL.  JR  :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfield:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-436).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tin  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  UlLLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau.se 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  4196.  A  bill  to  stabilize  a  temporary 
Imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  and  to  enable  milk  produc- 
ers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  dairy  product  promo- 
tion to  Improve,  maintain,  and  develop  mar- 
kets for  dairy  products:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  GIBBONS: 

H.R.   4197    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  income  from  certain  aircraft:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wil- 


derness preservation  s.vstem  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  4199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble reduction  of  liability  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States  in  certain  cases,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  for  indemnifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  of  its  contrac- 
tors for  liability  in  excess  of  reasonably 
available  financial  protection,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Addabbo): 
H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Waxman.  and 
Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.  4201.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  re- 
scheduling of  methaqualone  into  schedule  I 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  and  for 
other     purposes:     to     the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi': 
H.R.  4202.  A  bill  to  designate  the  air  traf- 
fic control  tower  at  Midway  Airport.  Chica- 
go, as  the  'John  G.  Fary  Tower":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  4203  A  bill  to  defer  congressional 
pay  adjustments  until  the  first  March  1  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next 
following  the  Congress  during  which  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken, 
to  provide  that  appropriations  of  funds  for 
congressional  pay  be  considered  separately 
from  appropriations  for  other  purposes,  to 
require  a  recorded  vote  in  each  House  on 
such  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1588  of 
chapter  81  of  title  10.  United  States  Code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.    EVANS  of   Illinois  (for   himself. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Li- 

PINSKIi: 

H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  ihe  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Lebanon:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
Public  I.«iw  98-119.  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon,  and  to  call  for  the  removal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon  and  from  Hon- 
duras: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROEMER: 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Lebanon: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  re-scind 
House  Joint  Resolution  364  as  passed  by  the 
98th  Congre-ss  and  require  submi.ssion  by 
the  President  of  the  report  on  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon  required  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution;  to  require  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon  if  said 
report  is  not  timely  received:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lacomarsino): 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  support  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  Argentina  and  for  the  new  elected  ci- 
vilian government  as  it  struggles  to  rebuild 


Argentina's  economy  and  to  solve  pending 
territorial  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  support  for  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  economic  development 
of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  for  the 
survival  of  Costa  Ricas  democratic  instilu 
tions:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Bv  Mr  OTTINGER: 

H  Con  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Wil- 
liam Bradford  Reynolds:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MINISH: 

H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  providing  for  up- 
grading of  four  positions  on  the  Capitol 
Police  for  duty  under  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad 
ministration. 

By  Mr  WRIGHT: 

ii   Res  345  Resolution  with  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  Beirut;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 

H  Res.  346.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3.  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  U.S.  bankruptcy  judges 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  making  in  order  cer- 
tain amendments,  including  the  text  of  the 
bills  H.R.  3257  and  H.R.  1800:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII 
Mr  HARTNETT  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4205)  to  make  the  vessel  Zorba  eligible  for  a 
coastwise  license  endorsement,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fishen*  ^ 


ADDII  K  >NAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  .'-pon- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H  R.  325:  Mr.  Tallon. 

ii  R.  943:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Spratt.  and 
Mr.  McCuRDY. 

H  R    1016:  Mr.  Jeffords  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H  R.  1146:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  1571:  Mr.  McCurdy  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Moak 

LEY. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr 
SisisKY.  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H  R.  2088:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  2105:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Seiber 
LING,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2382:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr  Wise. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Mvers.  Mr. 
Albosta.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  2715:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H  R   2847:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H  R   2916:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H  R.  2977:  Mr.  F'ranklin. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  3711:  Mr.  Ratchford  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 


H  R.  3797  Mr  MiNi.su  Mr  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  PASH-iWAN,  and  Mr  McGrath. 

HR.  3815:  Mr,  Schever.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs, 
Kf.nnkilv.  Mr,  Dellums.  Mr,  Dixon.  Mr. 
Ffank   and  Mr,  Mineta 

H,R,  3866:  Mr,  McEwen,  Mr,  Range,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr,  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr,  Gingrich.  Mr,  Lott.  Mr, 
Denny  Smith.  Mr,  Corcoran.  Mr,  Lipinski. 
Mr,  Daniel.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr,  Lacomarsino, 
Mr,  Hitter.  Mr,  Robinson.  Mr,  Weber.  Mr. 
Bi-RTON  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Goodling.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr,  Edwards  of  .'\labama.  Mr, 
CoucHLiN.  Mr,  Bereuter.  Mr,  Chappie.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr,  Snyder.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Tauke,  Ms,  Snowe.  Mr,  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr. 
Shelby. 

H.R,    3870     Mr,    Howard.    Mr,    Roe.    Mr 
Chappfll.  and  Mr,  Rahall. 
MR,  4016:  Mr,  Roe. 
H  R   4078:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
H  R    4080:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr 
Weaver.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi 
gan,    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr 
Murtha.  Mr,  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr 
Berman.    Mr,     Feighan.    Mr,    Cheney.    Mr 
Ford   of   Michigan.   Mr.   Smith   of   Florida 
Mr.  CORRADA,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr,  Morrison  of 
Washington,    Mr,    Moody,    Mr,    Simon,   Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr.  Boucher. 
H.J.  Res.  73:  Mr,  Paul, 
H.J,  Res,   103:   Mr,   Carney.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr,  Shaw,  and  Mr,  Tauke. 
H.J.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr,  Frank,  Mr. 
Pepper.      Mr.      Roe.      Mr.      Dellums,      Mr, 
Waxman.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Torri- 
celli. Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr,  Berman.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,    Mr.    Scheuer.     Ms.     Mikulski,    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.    Biaggi.    Mr,    Simon.    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr,  Rangel.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr,  Gonzalez. 
Mr,  SoLARZ.  and  Mr,  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Carper,  and 
Mr.  Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Harri- 
.soN,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr  Kindness,  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.J.  Res.  383:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr,  Siljander,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Vander- 
griff,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  ■WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Winn.  Mrs. 
Bogcs.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr,  Roe,  and  Mr,  Broyhill. 

H.  Con.  Res    181:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr   Corrada. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr,  Forsythe.  Mr,  Frost,  Mr, 
Harrison.  Mr   Kindness.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Luken,     Mr.     McDade,     Mr      Nowak,     Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 
H.  Con,  Res.  185:  Mr.  Myers. 
H.  Con.  Res.  187:  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Zschau,  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
H.  Con.  Res.  191:  Ms.  Ferraro. 
H.  Res.  334   Mrs   Mi^rtin  of  Illinois. 


—In  secticn  202(a)(2).  strike  out  "October 
1  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1  ". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  202(b)(1)(B) 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  any  pa;,  period  com- 
mencing before  January  1  of  such  fiscal 
year.". 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIll,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4169 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
(Amendment    to    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H  R   4154),) 


H.R, 4185 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
—At   the  end  of  Title   VII.   General   Provi- 
sions, page  79. 

Sec  797.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  flight  test- 
ing of  MX  missiles  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  has  flight  tested  during  such 
fiscal  year,  but  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  a  new  type  of  MlRVed  ICBM  as 
defined  under  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement. 

Bv  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
-Page  5,  line  25,  strike  out     $1,857,950,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,884.950.000 '. 

By  Mr.  SABO: 
—At   the   end   of   title   VII   (General   Provi- 
sions) add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  before  July  1,  1984,  to 
transport,  deploy,  or  operate  in  Europe  any 
Pershing  II  missile  or  ground-launched 
cruise  missile. 

—At  the  end  of  title  VII  (General  Provi- 
sions) add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  before  July  1,  1984,  to 
transport,  deploy,  or  operate  in  Europe  any 
Pershing  11  missile  or  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  unless  before  that  date  an  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  treaty  has 
been  ratified  by  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Soviet  Union  or  if  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  after  March  1,  1984,  that  no 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  obtaining  sub- 
stantial Soviet  reductions  in  intermediate- 
range  missiles  targeted  towards  Western 
Europe. 

Bv  Mr.  STRATTON: 
-Page  18,  line  8,  strike  out    $3,116,748,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,198,448,000". 

Page  19.  line  5,  strike  out  ■$100,500,000  " 

and  all  that   follows  through     1983   1985:" 

on     line    6    and     insert     in     lieu    thereof 

•■$137,800,000;  ". 

Page        19.        line        12,        strike        out 

$2,807,702,000'  and  insert   in  lieu   thereof 

$2.845. 002,000". 

Page  20,  line  9,  strike  out  ■$4,542,196,000" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $4,652,196,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  in  addition,  $46,400,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Procurement 
of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles, 
Army,  1983/1985',  and  $65,200,000  to  be  de- 
riveci  bv  transfer  from  Procurement  of 
Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army,  1982  1984',  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1984". 

Page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  $4,604,616,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,611,616,000  ". 

Page        22,        line        17,        strike        out 

■•$9,994,245,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

••$10,068,045,000  ". 

Page        29,        line        1.        strike        out 

$21,040,610,000  •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■■$21,082,410,000". 
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MoroK  VEHICLE  passf:nc;!-,}< 

SAFETY 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

'  ty  Mil  H  :i,<N 
IN    rut    HorSK  OK  HKF'RESENTATIVES 

Mijudav.  Oclnh.r  24  1983 
•  Mr  UINCJELL.  Mr.  Sp.aker.  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  198.5.  I  included  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Rt-mark.s  ipati<'  E5063)  com- 
ments on  my  bill.  H  R  4175.  Unfortu- 
natflv,  the  t;P()  printed  niv  ri'rTi;irks 
a.s  if  I  (juotfd  iT'im  -.oiw  .ir'M  '.>  I  has. 
I  tak<'  this  opportunity  to  rcsiate 
them  and  hope  that  the  GPO  will 
print  tdftii  rnrrcrth 

Mr  DI.MCJtll.L  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  la.st,  I  introduced  H  R.  4175. 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Pa,vsenKer  Safety 
Act.  Ill  order  tu  encourage  greater  use 
ol  one  of  Un-  most  important  pieces  of 
standard  equipment  tor  all  pa-ssenger 
vehicles — seatbcll-s.  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  set  forth  in  the  bill's  find- 
ings: 

•FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

■Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

"(1)  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  one  of  the 
five  leading  causes  of  death. 

•■(2)  the  total  number  of  passenger  motor 
vehicle  occupant  fatalities  for  1982  was 
23.098,  with  over  21.000  estimated  to  be 
front  seat  occupants; 

•■(3)  since  the  late  1960s  safety  belt  sys- 
tems designed  to  protected  drivers  and  pas 
sengers  (particularly  front  seat  passengers) 
have  been  standard  equipment  on  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  and  over  the  last  decade, 
such  systems  have  been,  and  are  continuing 
to  be.  refined  for  greater  ease  of  usage,  de- 
pendability, durability,  and  comfort: 

■■(4)  the  American  consumer  has  invested 
$14,000,000,000  in  safety  belt  systems  as 
standard  equipment  on  140.000.000  motor 
vehicles: 

■•(5)  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  estimates  that,  if  80  percent 
of  all  passengers  used  existing  safety  belt 
systems  in  all  passenger  motor  vehicles  in 
use  today,  at  least  12.000  lives  could  be 
saved  and  a  much  larger  number  of  injuries 
could  tie  avoided  or  reduced: 

•(6)  safety  belt  system  usage  programs 
and  laws  have  increased  usage  in  Europe 
and  Canada  by  more  than  70  percent  and 
have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  highway 
deaths: 

•■(7)  decreasing  deaths  and  injuries  (A) 
prevents  or  reduces  the  human  tragedies 
that  affect  families  when  lives  are  claimed 
or  disabling  injuries  result  due  to  traffic  ac- 
cidents, iB)  .saves  health,  disability,  and  in 
surance  costs,  and  (C)  otherwise  prevents 
adverse  economic  and  .social  impacts: 

•■(8>  reliance  for  over  a  decade  on  the  vol- 
untary use  of  safety  belt  systems  has  result- 
ed in  some  usage,  but  not  enough  to  make  a 
significant  reduction  in  injuries: 

••(9)  greater  Federal  funds  are  needed  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  and  imple- 


menting reasonable  safety  belt  system  usage 
laws: 

•■(10)  the  Federal  Government  should  re- 
quire the  use  of  safety  belt  systems  by  Fed 
eral  employees  and  on  Federally  owned  or 
controlled  areas:  and 

■(11)  several  insurance  firms  have  offered 
to  reduce  premium  rates  by  a  significant 
percentage  for  those  who  sign  a  statement 
indicating  they  will  use  safety  belt  systems 
when  driving  or  otherwise  riding  in  a  pas 
senger  motor  vehicle." 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  occur  quick- 
ly, usually  with  little  warning.  In  sec- 
onds, passengers  move  from  calm  to 
disaster  and.  all  too  often,  to  tragedy. 
In  many  cases,  the  tragedy  is  perma- 
nent. While  there  are  many  accidents 
where  no  type  of  restraint  will  prevent 
or  mitigate  tragedy  because  of  speed 
and  other  factors,  there  are  others 
where  the  wearing  of  a  seatbelt  can 
spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  or  between  severe  and  minor 
injury. 

Pursuant  to  section  214  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences conducted  a  study  of  methods 
for  encouraging  the  use  of  safety  belts 
by  passengers  and  drivers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. A  report  of  that  study  (Com- 
mittee. Print  96  40)  entitled  •Study  of 
Methods  for  Increasing  Safety  Belt 
Use"  was  released  In  March  1980.  The 
report's  principle  conclusion  is  that 
■'no  single  program"  to  increase  safety 
belt  use  'is  likely  to  work.  It  will  take 
a  combination  of  approaches  *  *  '  to 
overcome  public  apathy  or  antipathy 
toward  safety  belts  and  to  change 
safety  belt  behavior  so  as  to  increa.se 
both  the  number"  of  belt  users  and 
the  regularity  of  u.se.  H.R.  4175.  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (DOT),  recog- 
nizes this  and  seeks  to  address  the 
problem  by  a  multifront  approach. 

First  is  education.  The  bill  directs 
the  DOT  to  develop  and  implement  a 
broad  program  to  promote  the  use  of 
safety  belts,  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  preventive  health  aspects  of 
belt  use.  and  to  inform  employers  of 
the  economic  incentives  available  to 
them  from  belt  u.se  by  employees.  In 
this  later  case,  the  1980  report  said: 

Ample  economic  incentive  exists  for  em- 
ployers to  undertake  programs  to  require 
their  employees  to  use  safety  belts  on  the 
job  and  to  encourage  safety  belt  use  at  all 
times.  This  incentive  is  the  prospect  of_  re 
ducing  the  significant  employer  costs  that 
crash  injuries  and  deaths  entail.  In  1978.  for 
example,  about  one-third  of  all  work-related 
fatalities  were  caused  by  motor  vehicle 
crashes.  On  average,  each  such  death  cost 
the  victims  employer  $120,000.  When  on 
the-job  injuries  are  added  to  deaths,  motor 


vehicle  crashes  directly  and  indirectly  cost 
employers  a  total  of  about  $1  5  billion  in 
1978.  The  employer  cost  of  vehicle  crashes 
off  the  jobs  is  estimated  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  to  be  an  additional  $1.9  bil- 
lion. 

Few  employers  are  aware  of  their  econom- 
ic losses  from  this  source,  and  few  recognize 
that  an  employers  risk  of  loss  from  motor 
vehicle  crashes  is  much  higher  than  a  single 
individual's.  Almost  none  can  identify  the 
specific  risk  of  loss,  because  that  risk  will 
vary  with  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  type  of  business  or  industry,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  factors:  a  data  base  for  such  cal 
culations  is  not  yet  available. 

The  program  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  dime,  except,  of  course.  DOTs 
administrative  costs.  The  program  is 
to  be  a  free  public  service  effort.  It  is 
intended  to  <iraw  upon  the  conscience 
and  goodwill  of  automakers,  insurance 
firms.  TV.  radio,  newspapers,  movies, 
magazines,  like  Good  Housekeeping. 
Time,  and  environmental  magazines: 
labor,  consumers,  legal  organizations, 
like  the  ABA  and  the  trial  lawyers: 
health  care  groups,  like  nurses,  doc- 
tors, and  the  Red  Cross:  and  national 
groups,  like  the  teachers,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  bankers.  National 
Safety  Council,  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  and  trade  associa- 
tions: and  community  groups,  like  the 
Rotary.  Lions.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  Knights  of  Columbus,  4-H. 
PTO's.  and  Civil  ans. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  procedure 
for  educating  the  public  on  the  use  of 
safety  belts  to  insure  .safety  and  com- 
fort. 

Second  is  the  Federal  Government. 
The  1980  report  said: 

The  federal  government,  in  its  own  activi- 
ties, should  provide  an  example  of  compul- 
sory safety  belt  use:  Federal  agencies  should 
require  and  enforce  on-the-job  safety  belt 
use  by  their  own  employees  and  should  en- 
courage belt  use  by  employees  at  all  times: 
proper  occupant  protection  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  persons  working  or  living  on 
military  bases  and  of  drivers  and  passengers 
in  vehicles  operated  under  federally  funded 
programs.  Implementation  of  these  safety 
belt  rules  should  be  appraised  and  moni- 
tored regularly  through  the  congressional 
oversight  process. 

H.R.  4175  provides  that  within  180 
days  after  enactment,  the  President 
will  issue  rules  providing  that: 

First.  Any  Federal  motor  vehicle  to 
be  equipped  with  safety  belt  systems 
in  compliance  with  the  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  applicable  to 
the  model  year  of  .such  vehicle: 

Second.  The  use  of  such  systems  by 
those  who  operate  or  who  are  trans- 
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ported   m   ain    Federal   nioior  vehicle: 
and 

Third.  The  use  of  operable  safety 
belt  systems  in  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle  which  was  required  to  be 
equipped  with  such  systerns  by  any 
such  standard  while  operating  on  any 
public  street,  road,  or  highway  located 
■A  it  hill  any  area  of  the  national  forest, 
national  park,  and  national  wildlife 
refuge  systems,  any  military  reserva- 
tion, or  any  other  area,  street,  road,  or 
highway  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
executive  agency,  including  some  of 
tiie  roads  and  parkways  m  the  Wasl: 
mglon.  D.C..  area. 

Provision  is  made  for  enforcement  of 
items  (2)  and  (3)  through  civil  penal 
ties  only  after  reasonable  administra- 
tive process.  I  want  to  stress  that  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  do  not  want  to  impose  greater 
burdens  upon  them,  particularly  m 
light  of  the  already  heavy-handed  tac- 
tics of  Mr.  Donald  Devinc  and  RIFs 
that  are  commonplace  in  this  adminis- 
tration. But  I  believe  that  safety  belt 
use  is  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone, 
including  Federal  employees.  Failure 
to  comply  means  a  fine,  not  dismissal, 
a  reprimand,  or  any  other  personnel 
action. 

In  addition,  the  bill  tells  other  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  with  the  DOT  to 
review  and  revise  their  regulatory, 
contract,  and  other  activities  to  help 
carry  out  the  bill's  purposes. 

Third  is  State  programs.  The  bill 
provides  a  grant  program  for  the 
States  to  promote  increased  u.se  of 
.safety  belt  and  the  benefits  thereof 
and  to  develop  laws  or  regulations  re- 
quiring the  use  of  belts.  For  fi.scal  year 
1985.  the  bill  authorizes  $15  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1985  through  1990.  the 
amount  is  S30  million  and  thereafter 
S20  million  until  fiscal  year  1996.  The 
money  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Slates 
by  a  formula  which  insures  that  all 
States  will  get  a  substantial  share. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  a  safety 
belt  u.se  law.  but  it  provides  a  reduc- 
tion in  grants  in  fiscal  year  1987  of  25 
percent  and  in  fi.scal  year  1988  50  per- 
cent if  a  State  fails  to  enact  such  a  law 
and  a  total  cutoff  of  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1989  for  such  failure. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
States,  not  the  DOT.  shall  develop  the 
law  to  meet  their  needs  consistent 
with  the  bill's  purpose,  except  that 
there  must  be  some  means  of  enforce- 
ment, including  reasonable  fines  and 
mitigation  of  fines  by  a  court,  in  its 
discretion,  in  the  case  of  traffic  acci- 
dent violations  where  a  belt  was  in 
use.  Exemptions  for  valid  reasons  are 
possible. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  a  grant  to 
the  States  is  that  the  appropriate 
State  agency  will  work  with  appropri- 
ate insurance  firms  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram providing  for  a  meaningful  re- 
duction in  rates  for  insureds  who 
commit  themselves  to  using  safety  belt 
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systems  when  operating  or  otherwise 
riding  m  passenger  motor  \ehicles. 

A  proposed  safety  belt  use  law  is  cur- 
rently being  debated  in  the  Stale  of 
Michigan  and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan,  the  State's  largest  auto  in- 
surer, announced  on  September  28. 
1983.  that  it  would  reduce  rates  for  its 
auto  insureds  if  this  Michigan  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  The  club  said  the  sav- 
ings for  typical  auto  club  policyhold- 
ers would  range  from  $11  to  S24  annu- 
ally, with  some  savings  as  much  as  $90. 
I  understand  that  the  League  General 
Insurance  Lc.  which  insures  70.000 
cars  m  Michigan,  promises  to  do  like- 
wise. I  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  stress  that 
I  welcome  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's-DOT-plan  to  examine 
the  passive  restraint  issue  and  urge— 
DOT  to  consider  this  bill.  I  also  want 
to  stress  that  because  of  the  extensive 
costs  of  airbags  and  the  limited  use  of 
airbags  m  accidents  that  are  not  fron- 
tal in  nature.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  seatbelt  is  the  best  and  safest 
means  of  preserving  life  in  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  If  they  are  interested,  they 
should  call  Mr.  Walter  Sanders,  exten- 
sion 5-2754  of  my  office. 

I  also  urge  the  firms  and  groups 
mentioned  above  to  begin  now  to 
mount  a  strong  campaign  for  H.R. 
4175  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  matter 
of  life  or  death. • 
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World  Boxing  Council. 

August  4.  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florid. 

Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Tourism,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Florio:    I    was    very    sorry    to 
know  that  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  vole  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  panel 
to  institute  a  national  boxing  commission  to 
supervise  at  least  the  so  important  safety 
measures  in  the  U.S.  for  the  protection  of 
the  boxers. 

I  believe  that  the  present  conditions  in 
your  country  are  not  optimum  in  boxing 
due  mainly  to  the  autonomy  and  independ- 
ency of  llie  state  boxing  commissions  who 
do  not  usually  favour  initiatives  coming 
from  out  of  the  state. 

The  situation  creates  confusion  and  helps 
the  vested  interests  which  always  attack. 
using  their  friends  in  the  media,  all  those 
that  do  not  conform  to  their  wishes.  The 
WBC  is  very  sensitive  to  this  consistent 
slander  specially  from  Mr.  Bert  Sugar  who 
believes  in  building  up  his  magazine  by  the 
destruction  of  others. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  was  impressed  by 
your  very  impartial  and  positive  attitude 
and  the  good  intentions  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  that  you  so  diligently 
presided. 

The  WBC  will  continue  its  efforts  to  get 
people  of  boxing  in  the  world  and  in  the 
U.S.  where  we  have  many  good  friends  in  all 
the  state  boxing  commissions,  to  institute 
all  the  safety  measures  of  which  you  were 
informed. 

Your  intervention  is  an  example  to  the 
world  of  the  interest  that  should  be  given  to 
this  noble  sport  of  boxing,  which  is  the 
home  of  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

With  appreciation  and  sincere  respect. 

JOSE  SULAIMAN  CHAGNON. 

President.m 


DEFEAT  OF  BOXING  BILL 
DECRIED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Jose  Sulaiman  Chagnon.  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Boxing  Council.  In 
it,  Mr.  Chagnon  expresses  his  regret 
over  the  recent  defeat  of  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  the  need 
for  minimum  national  standards  in 
boxing. 

Speaking  of  boxing  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Chagnon  says: 

The  situation  creates  confusion  and  helps 
the  vested  interests  which  always  attack, 
using  their  friends  in  the  media,  all  those 
that  do  not  conform  to  their  wishes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  Mr. 
Chagnon's  comments  their  serious 
consideration. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 


B  NAI  B  RITH    HiO  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  IN   YorNGSTOWN 

HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday.  October  22,  the 
Jewish  community  in  my  district  com- 
memorated a  very  significant  event.  In 
January  1883.  25  men  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
bonded  together  to  found  the  Bnai 
B'rith  local  lodge.  Today,  after  100 
years,  their  legacy  remains  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  of  benevolence,  brotherly 
love,  and  harmony  set  forth  by  the 
International  Bnai  B'rith. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary,  I 
submit  the  following  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  YoungstowTi 
Jewish  Times. 

Bnai  B'rith.  100  Years  of  Service  iw 
Youngstown 

It  was  on  January  28,  1883  when  25  men 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Youngstown 
formally  founded  a  lodge  of  Bnai  B'rith. 
less  than  40  vears  after  the  service  organiza- 
tion began  in  New  York  City.  The  first 
president  was  Emanuel  Miltler.  then  Isaac 
Strouss.  followed  by  his  partner.  Bernard 
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Hirshberg,  and  then  pioneer  businessman. 
Emanuel  Hartzell.  Meanwhile  another  lodge 
had  been  formed.  The  two  merged  m  1902 
to  become  Mahoning  Lodge  No  339. 

FYom  the  beginning.  Bnai  Brith  members 
were  active  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  community.  They  devoted  their  time 
to  their  congregation.s  and  to  the  fund-rais- 
ing groups  that  existed  at  that  time.  An 
annual  picnic  became  a  summer  event, 
ending  with  Jewish  Days  at  Idora  Park. 
After  fund-raising  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Jewish  Federation.  Bnai  Brith  mem 
bers  offered  their  services  as  volunteers.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  State  of  Israel  Bond 
drives,  when  there  was  house-to-house  .solic- 
iting, teams  were  manned  by  Bnai  Brith. 

Moving  out  lo  the  general  community. 
Bnai  B'nth  men  have  been  volunteers 
during  Christmas  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
and  offer  manpower  to  other  local  groups. 
Mahoning  Lodge  has  a  flourishing  bowling 
league  and  for  a  number  of  years,  a  golf 
league. 

Continuing  the  list  of  presidents,  the 
names  of  many  men  prominent  in  the  com- 
munity, many  can  be  seen.  Including  Louis 
Rice.  Ma.x  E.  Brunswick.  Leo  Guthman. 
Jacob  Oppenheimer.  Rabbi  I  E.  Philo.  Louis 
Ozersky.  Max  Goldstein.  Louis  Regen- 
streich.  Joseph  Friedman.  Max  Myerovich. 
J.  J.  Priedland.  Morris  Mendelsohn.  Max 
Stone.  Leon  J.  Knight.  M.  W.  Squires.  Sam 
Rifkin.  I.  M.  Hollander.  I.  L  Feuer,  Donald 
Kaufman.  Sam  Belkin,  Jacob  Levy. 

Also  Irwin  Kretzer,  Israel  Freeman.  Dr. 
Harold  Golomb.  Marvin  Itts.  Bert  H  Printz. 
Benjamin  F.  Roth.  James  Coplin.  Sam 
Harshman.  Joe  Mark.  Max  Harshman. 
Marvin  Traxler.  William  Bender.  Shy  Lock 
soh.  Aaron  Grossman.  Al  Garfield.  Eli  Berk. 
Irwin  Marks.  Bernard  Linder.  Abe  Harsh- 
man. Maurice  W.  Lipscher.  Dr  Harold 
Reese.  Sidney  Berkowitz.  Hyman  Berman. 

Then  Marvin  Zinner.  Dr.  Edward  Korn- 
hauser.  Louis  Fish.  Theodore  Bender, 
Gerald  Marks,  Joseph  Berkowitz.  Aaron 
Udell.  Dr.  Leonard  Spiegel.  Robert  Itts. 
Ronald  Mostov.  Bruce  Sherman,  Bruce 
Chapnick  and  Bruce  Udell. 

Early  in  the  1960's.  Youngstown  Lodge 
No.  2360  was  chartered.  Until  it  merged 
with  Mahoning  Lodge  after  nine  years, 
presidents  were  Victor  Sperling.  Bernard 
Rose.  Sam  D.  Ro(h.  Mace  l.,andau.  James 
Pazol.  Marvin  Levy.  Richard  Klein.  Bert 
Newman  and  Dr.  Ernst  Ro.se. 

There  have  been  two  father-son  sets  of 
presidents— Marvin  and  Robert  Itts.  and 
Aaron  and  Bruce  Udell.  Two  groups  of 
brothers  have  been  presidents— William  and 
Ted  Bender,  and  Sam,  Max  and  Abe  Harsh- 
man. 

Thirty-six  past  presidents  are  living,  as 
are  eight  50-year  members  who  will  be  hon- 
ored—Oscar H.  Altshuler.  William  Bender. 
Samuel  Bunshaft.  Robert  Cohen.  Fred 
Cohn.  Abe  I.  Goldman.  Benjamin  Gould  and 
Murray  A.  Nadler. 

Current  officers  of  Mahoning  Lodge.  Bnai 
Brith  are  Atty.  Stuart  Strasfeld.  president; 
Dr.  Robert  Newman.  Dr.  Steven  Grossman, 
vice-presidents:  Marvin  L.  Zinner.  financial 
secretary;  Dr.  Bruce  Mirvis.  treasurer;  Stan- 
ley Nudel.  secretary;  Howard  Rosen, 
warden;  Dr  Richard  Martin,  guardian  and 
Bruce  Udell,  chaplain. 

Mahoning  Lodge  now  has  533  members. 

Besides  Mahoning  Lodge.  B'nai  B'rith  in 
Youngstown  includes  women's  chapters  No. 
123  and  No.  1252  and  youth  groups.  Sig- 
mund  Ni.senson  AZA  which  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  this  year,  and  Dodi  Li 
BBG.* 
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A  CARING  BUREAUCRAT 

HON.  CHARLES  PASHAY.AN.  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  honor  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Mr.  Gil  Kha- 
chadourian  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  was 
selected  this  year  as  the  recipient  of 
the  •Humanity  in  Government 
Award,  "  presented  annually  to  only  1 
of  the  89.000  employees  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Khachadourian  was  18  years  of 
age  when  he  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  his  native  Cairo.  Eg.vpt,  in 
1949.  He  and  his  mother  carried  one 
suitcase  each,  and  he  also  brought 
with  him  fluency  in  Armenian,  Arabic. 
Turkish,  French,  and  English. 

As  district  manager  of  the  social  se- 
curity office  in  Fresno,  he  works  end- 
lessly to  solve  people  problems  with  a 
sensitivity  and  a  deep  love  and  under- 
standing of  others. 

An  editorial  in  the  Fresno  Bee.  dated 
October  6,  1983,  best  describes  this 
man  and  the  qualities  that  earned  him 
the  high  honor  he  received  this  week, 
and  I  should  like  to  reprint  it  here: 
A  Caring  Bureaucrat 

Gilbert  Khachadourian  is  the  kind  of 
public  servant  whose  work  refutes  the 
stereotype  of  the  bureaucrat  as  a  faceless, 
go-by-the-book  time-server. 

As  the  Social  Security  district  manager  in 
Fresno.  Khachadourian  runs  an  office  that 
has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  trouble-shooting— 
about  one  in  seven  residents  in  Fresno  and 
Madera  counties  gets  monthly  checks  from 
Social  Security.  When  people  need  help 
from  Social  Security  they  are  often  anxious, 
confused,  intimidated.  As  the  man  m 
charge.  Knachadourian  sets  the  tone  for  the 
office.  He  is  warm,  sympathetic,  energetic, 
looking  for  ways  to  reach  out  to  those  he 
serves. 

Khachadourian  is  neither  burned  out  nor 
cynical.  He  remembers  challenging  cases,  in- 
teresting characters.  Not  for  him  the  deper- 
.sonalizing  that  is  sometimes  used  for  protec- 
tive cover  by  tho.se  who  fight  the  bureau- 
cratic wars. 

His  empathy  for  people  who  need  help 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  immigrant  experi- 
ences he  described  in  a  recent  Bee  interview. 
But  whatever  the  genesis  of  his  managerial 
style.  It  IS  not  surprising  that  Khachadour- 
ian ha.s  won  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Humanity  in  Government  Award, 
which  goes  lo  one  of  its  89.000  employees 
each  year.  He  embodies  humanity  in  govern- 
ment. Its  heartening  to  learn  that  this  mas- 
sive agency  puts  a  premium  on  such  quali- 
ties.* 
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CHURCH  AUDITS  PROCEDURES 
ACT 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

Of    IIKI.XHCIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  a  recent  Senate  hear- 
ing regarding  the  Church  Audit  Proce- 
dures Act,  we  were  privileged  to  re- 
ceive expert  testimony  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  organizations  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  As  House  sponsor  of  the 
act,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Jeremiah  S.  Gutman  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Gutman  is  an  attorney  and  chairman 
of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  is  also  a 
national  director  of  the  ACLU  and  has 
represented  many  churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations  faced  with  IRS  in- 
vestigations. I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
Mr.  Gutman  s  support  for  the  Church 
Audit  Procedures  Act. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Jeremiah  S.  Gutman 

My  name  is  Jeremiah  S.  Gutman.  and  I 
am  an  attorney  who  has  been  practicing  in 
the  fields  of  civil  liberti€>s  and  civil  rights 
for  more  than  three  decades.  I  appear  today 
on  behalf  of  religious  liberty  of  all  groups 
and  individuals,  but  particularly  to  express 
my  concern  on  behalf  of  tho.se  churches  and 
religious  groups  who  are  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  religions  well  established  in  Amer- 
ican tradition.  The  International  Coalition 
Against  Racial  and  Religious  Intolerance,  to 
which  I  am  counsel,  is  an  organization  of  re- 
ligionists, theologians,  lawyers,  and  friends 
of  religious  freedom  with  members  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  a-sked  me  to  pre.sent  its 
point  of  view  today.  The  Holy  Spirit  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Unification  of  World  Christi- 
anity (more  popularly  known  as  the  Unifi- 
cation Church).  The  Way  International,  the 
Church  of  Scientology,  and  other  churches 
and  church  groups  have  been  kind  enough 
to  make  available  to  me  their  opinions  and 
data,  which  are  included  within  these  re- 
marks. 

The  newer  and  smaller  churches  of  Amer- 
ica welcome  the  prospect  of  the  passage  of 
the  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act. 

I  present  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
abuse  which  arises  from  the  same  defects  in 
existing  law.  and  ab.sence  of  proper  church 
audit  procedures,  which  require  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  a 
criminal  ca.se  which  attracted,  justifiably,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  the  community  of 
religions. 

Recently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  at 
a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  which  has  not  been 
disclosed,  secured  a  conviction,  presently 
under  appeal,  of  the  Reverend  Sun  Myung 
Moon  for  alleged  income  tax  offen.ses.  It  is 
undisputed  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice had  been  urged  by  one  or  more  members 
of  Congress,  who  in  turn  had  been  urged  by 
numerous  constituents  to  "do  something" 
because  of  the  perceived  dramatic  increase 
in  attractiveness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Uni- 
fication Church  lo  growing  numbers  of 
Americans,  particularly  young  adults.  A  dis- 
senting opinion  by  Second  Circuit  Judge 
Cakes  would  have  held  that  the  Reverend 
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Moon  was  improperly  convicted  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  trial  court, 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Second  Circuit 
failed  to  recognize  thai  'ttlhe  religious  con- 
text involved  gives  the  case  a  special  color  " 
Additionally.  Reverend  Moon  had  argued  in 
that  case,  and  will  again  present  that  argu- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  no  doubt,  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  fair  and  impartial  trial  to  which  he 
was  entitled  when  the  United  States  chose 
to  retaliate  by  imposing  an  unwanted  jury, 
which  Reverend  Moon  had  a  right  to  waive, 
because  Reverend  Moon  had  announced 
after  his  indictment  that  he  had  been  se- 
lected for  prosecution,  singled  out  from 
other  members  of  the  clergy  identically  situ- 
ated, because  his  skin  is  yellow  and  because 
his  religion  is  Unificationism  rather  than 
that  of  a  church  on  a  typical  Main  Street. 
U.S.A.  It  is  the  perception— and  in  the  case 
of  Reverend  Moon  the  actuality— of  such  in- 
equality of  treatment,  prejudice,  and  de- 
structive differentiation  among  favored  and 
unfavored  religious  groups  which  requires 
that  the  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  True,  it  does 
not  address,  nor  is  it  intended  lo  address, 
the  selective  prosecution  and  unconstitu- 
tional motivation  of  the  Government  in 
punishing  an  exercise  of  free  speech  by  Rev- 
erend Moon,  but  the  i.ssues  out  of  which 
such  unconstitutional  results  arise  are  the 
same  as  the  evils  against  which  the  Church 
Audit  Procedures  Act  is  directed.  Reverend 
Moon  puts  his  faith  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  rectify  the  errors  of 
fact.  law.  and  constitutional  interpretation 
which  the  courts  below  have  made  in  his 
case,  but  the  small,  the  multitudinous,  and 
threatened  religious  bodies  of  this  country 
appeal  now  and  must  look  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  for  their  protection 
against  the  evils  and  threats  which  the 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  is  designed  to 
eradicate. 

In  its  Examination  Procedures  [7(10)001. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  describes  and 
sets  vague  guidelines  for  its  Illegal  Tax  Pro- 
testor Program.  Examination  of  these  Pro- 
cedures, as  they  have  existed  from  time  to 
time  with  such  amendments  as  there  have 
been,  and  a  look  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  Ideological  Organizations  Project 
can  do  nothing  but  cau.se  fright  to  a  civil  lib- 
ertarian. The  very  idea  that  the  tax  collec- 
tor—or. indeed,  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States— would  devote 
special  attention  to  organizations  because 
they  are  "ideological"  or  to  tho.se  who  spe- 
cially protest  against  the  activities  of  the  in- 
vestigator should  raise  the  hackles  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  First  Amendment.  If  a  protest 
is  illegal,  it  is  not  then  a  protest.  The  act  of 
protestation  is  one  of  those  which  is  em- 
braced within  not  only  the  free  speech, 
press,  and  a.s.sembly  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment  but  within  its  right  to  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances.  If  the  protest  is 
accompanied  by  some  illegality,  it  is  for  the 
police  to  enforce  the  criminal  law.  If  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  refusal  to  perform  a  duty 
imposed  by  law.  for  example,  to  execute  and 
file  a  tax  return,  the  penalty  therefor 
should  be  enforced  by  law.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
test, the  protestation,  or  the  protestor  who 
should  draw  the  fire  and  ire  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  agent.  The  Examination  Proce- 
dures are  specifically  aimed  al  the  wrong 
target  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  up  to  Congress,  by  enactment  of  the 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  lo  bring  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  back  into  line. 

The  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  remove  a  continuing  and 
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persistent  threat  to  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  lo  prevent  other  violations  of  the  Reli- 
gion Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  lo  the 
United  Slates  Constitution. 

Because  the  conslitutionally  mandated 
limits  upon  the  substantive  intrusion  and 
procedural  entanglements  ILemon  v.  Kurtz- 
man.  403  U.S.  602  (1971i:  inherent  in  an 
audit  of  a  church  are  not  articulated  in  any 
Congressional  enactment,  and  because  such 
legislation  as  exists  is  obviously,  and  has 
been  judicially  declared  to  be  ambiguous  at 
best.  iVnited  States  v.  Coates.  692  F.2d  629 
(9th  Cir.  1982)1.  continuation  of  the  present 
silent,  brooding  potential  of  a  swooping 
down  upon  a  church  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  presents  a  constant  threat  lo 
free  exercise  rights.  It  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  act. 

It  is  true  thai  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  issued  procedural  guides  to  its  per- 
sonnel, but  it  is  also  true  ihai  such  guides 
have  been  revised  and  remain  subject  not 
only  to  further  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
vision but  to  revocation.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  experience  of  less  affluent  and  less  pop- 
ular minority  religions  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  unambiguous  restraints  and 
limitations  against  potential  abuses,  and  as- 
surances to  religious  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  to  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice personnel,  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
when,  and  for  how  long,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

At  least  one  President  of  the  United 
Slates  created  his  enemies'  list  and  abused 
his  powers,  among  other  ways,  by  unlea.sh- 
ing  agencies,  including  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  against  them.  The  history  of 
religious  multiplicity  in  the  United  States 
leaches  us  that  new  religions  arise  with 
more  or  less  vigor,  but  with  consistency, 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  our  freedom  and  di- 
versity. History  also  teaches  us.  however, 
that  such  religious  groups  in  their  infancy 
and  youth  are  often  the  targets  of  irrational 
prejudice  and  organized  assault  and  that 
Government  agencies,  certainly  not  exclud- 
ing the  tax  collector,  are  urged  by  oppo- 
nents of  one  or  more  of  the  new  religions  to 
do  something,  to  take  action,  to  preserve 
the  establishment,  to  eliminate  what  may 
genuinely  be  perceived  as  heresay  but  which 
must  be  constitutionally  recognized  as  reli- 
gious heterogeneity. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\  ice  Commis- 
sioner and  her  or  his  subordinates  who  wish 
to  act  constitutionally  should  be  able  lo 
point  to  a  clear  Congressional  enactment 
which  prohibits  them  from  becoming  entan- 
gled in  the  affairs  of  a  church  which  may 
have  found  disfavor  with  a  President,  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  group  of  vocal 
constituents.  The  Church  Audit  Procedures 
Act  can  provide  such  a  shield  against  invita- 
tions to  unconstitutional  action. 

Religion  is  in  a  special  category  in  our 
American  scheme  of  things  by  the  very  first 
clause  of  the  very  first  provision  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  Religious  bodies  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  each  individual  are  specially  sep- 
arated from  government  activity,  whether 
of  support  or  attack,  and  from  governmen- 
tal intrusion  and  entanglement.  Of  course, 
every  citizen  and  resident  has  an  obligation 
to  all  the  rest  of  us  to  participate,  according 
to  the  rules,  in  sharing  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernmental costs,  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  omnipresent  possibility  of  inquiry  by 
the  tax  collector.  Churches,  however,  be- 
cause they  are  churches  and  because  they 
have  been  differentiated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  from  all  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions, have  a  very  special  protected  status 
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and  should  not  be  subject  lo  that  same  po- 
tential for  inquiry  and  intrusion  which  may 
appropriately  be  cast  as  a  shadow  over  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  individuals.  To 
make  this  statement  is  not  lo  say  that  the 
self-proclaimed  church  should  be  able  total- 
ly to  insulate  itself,  but  that  the  status  of 
the  churchhood.  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  Amendment,  places  upon  the  Govern- 
ment a  special  burijen  lo  establish  not  only 
the  justification  for.  but  the  extent  of.  the 
timing  of.  and  the  duration  of  inquiry.  The 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  is  well  de- 
signed lo  accomplish  Ihal  result,  to  provide 
appropriate  mandates  and  legislatively  de- 
fined protections  without  threatening  the 
revenue  or  providing  a  shield  for  the  disin- 
genuous, the  charlatan,  or  the  criminal. 

Experience  should  teach  us  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  small,  the  unfamiliar,  the  novel, 
the  exotic  group  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  victim  of  the  lax  collector's  harassment. 
It  is  The  Way  International,  the  Unification 
Church,  ihe  Lord's  Covenant  Church  of 
Scottsdale.  the  World  Wide  Church  of  God. 
the  Church  of  Scientology,  the  First 
Church  of  God  the  Father  which  finds  itself 
bearing  the  burden  of  professional  fees,  dis- 
traction from  religious  affairs  of  clerical 
personnel,  and.  loo  frequently,  surrender 
and  payment  of  lax  which  may  not  be  justly 
due  but  is  too  costly  to  defend  against.  The 
horror  stories  of  churches  which  others  will 
undoubtedly  be  putting  before  this  Commit- 
tee are  with  respect  to  such  relatively  small, 
relatively  new.  relatively  bizarre,  in  light  of 
mainline  tradition,  churches;  rarely  is  the 
threat  and  even  more  rarely  is  the  actual  in- 
trusion and  entanglement  suffered  by  the 
older,  the  more  well  recognized,  the  better 
■'established  "  religious  bodies.  Because  the 
burden  falls  in  such  a  way.  the  result  has 
been,  in  absence  of  a  Church  Audit  Proce- 
dures Act.  an  unconstitutional  promotion  of 
establishment  of  religion,  discrimination 
against  the  small  or  independent  in  viola- 
tion, not  only  of  the  admonition  of  the  First 
Amendment  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  religion— that  is.  the  preference  of  one  or 
some  over  others— but  in  violation  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  and 
concepts  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  the  thrust,  and  it  will  be  the  effect,  of 
the  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  lo  provide 
a  shield  for  free  exercise  of  religion,  a  bul- 
wark against  a  trend  toward  establishment 
of  religion,  and  a  standard  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection,  which  experience  has 
shown  are  all  vitally  needed  if  the  promises 
of  the  First  Amendment  are  to  be  kept.« 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  FOR 
.■XCTION  ON  BOXING 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NtW  ■TKI-.'-S -! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  September  8.  1983. 

In  it.  the  editors  call  for  minimum 
national  safety  standards  in  boxing  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  deaths  in 
the  ring.  The  recent  death  in  Califor- 
nia of  a  young  boxer  serves  as  a  grim 
reminder    that    only    such    minimum 
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standards  ran  prtnfnf  what  the  news- 
paper rails  barbarity  in  the  ring. 

In  July,  the  Hoii.se  defeated  a  bill 
that  would  haye  established  a  commis- 
sion lo  inyesti^ale  the  ne«'d  for  such 
standards  OpponenLs  of  that  leRisla- 
tion  claimed  that  this  wa.s  the  first 
step  toward  PVderal  rcKulation  of  pro 
fessional  sport.s  and  that  boxins.  like 
other  profe.s-sional  sports,  should  regu- 
late il.self  II  IS  unfortunately  the  case. 
however,  that  those  in  a  position  to  in- 
still some  degree  of  uniformity  and 
safety  in  bo.xm^^  nrr  also  the  ones  who. 
today,  benefit  nujst  directly  from  the 
absence  of  regulation. 

I.  therefore  would  a.sk  my  colleagues 
to  seriously  think  about  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  t'on^;r»s>  failure  to  bring 
about  .some  minitiui;  il.  gree  of  .safety 
In  boxing. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept  8,  19831 
Barbarity  in  the  Ring 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  save  the  life  of 
Francisco  (Kiko)  Bejines.  the  20  year-old 
Mexican  fighter  who  collapsed  during  a 
match  in  California  last  week,  neurosur 
geons  cut  out  part  of  his  brain  and  skull  and 
removed  a  blood  clot.  It  was  a  dangerous  op- 
eration made  necessary  by  a  dangerous 
sport. 

Even  such  heroic  measures  were  not 
enough,  however,  to  .save  Mr.  Bejiness  life. 
His  death  adds  one  more  grim  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  case  for  national  standards  for 
boxing  safety. 

There's  no  lack  of  ideas  for  a  boxing 
safety  code.  Following  the  death  last  year  of 
Duk  Koo  Kim.  a  South  Korean  boxer,  the 
American  Medical  Association  recognized 
that  a  ban  on  the  sport  was  not  likely  soon. 
So  it  called  for  higher  medical  standards,  in- 
cluding tougher  medical  examinations,  med- 
ical supervision  at  ringside  and  a  national 
registry  to  keep  accurate  records  on  the  in- 
juries of  professional  boxers.  Others  argue 
for  protective  headgear,  admittedly  blunt- 
ing the  object  of  the  sport,  which  is  to 
knock  an  opponent  unconscious  with  crush- 
ing blows  to  the  head. 

But  nothing  much  has  l)een  done.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feated a  bill  to  create  an  advisory  board  to 
analyze  the  problems  of  professional 
boxing,  including  its  safety.  OpponenLs  of 
the  bill  prevailed  with  arguments  that  it 
would  lead  to  undesirable  Federal  regula 
tion  of  sports. 

That  leaves  boxing  reform  in  the  hands  of 
the  states.  New  York  can  claim  moderate 
progress.  It  now  requires  that  all  tjoxers 
maintain  a  complete  record  of  their  fights. 
A  new  law  requires  all  boxers  to  undergo  a 
brain  scan  every  three  years. 

But  the  standards  vary  widely  in  43  states. 
Two  leave  regulation  to  local  authorities, 
and  in  five  others  boxing  goes  entirely  un- 
regulated State  by-slate  reform  does  not 
look  like  a  promising  remedy.  Boxing  is  a 
national  sport,  and  states  that  get  many  of 
the  big  fights  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
rules  too  strict. 

If  Congress  won't  lead  the  way  toward  na- 
tional standards  the  job  falls  to  promoters 
and  television  networks,  which  nowadays 
have  the  biggest  stake  — and  voice  — in 
boxing.  Death  stalks  the  sport,  making  the 
ring  an  arena  of  barbarity.* 
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I'Rn.-W   ?'Nri--HI'HI.^F   ZONES: 
CONN'KCI  UT  I   .^   1-  Xi'f- RIKNCE 

HON.  B.ARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  Gov.  William  O'Neill  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  3.200  jobs  have 
been  created  and  retained  in  the  first 
year  of  Connecticut's  urban  enterprise 
zone  program.  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  1955.  legislation  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral urban  enterprise  zone  program, 
and  support  its  enactment  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  sound  method  of 
stimulating  economic  development  in 
distressed  neighborhoods.  I  believe  the 
Governor's  report  on  our  experience  in 
Connecticut  bears  this  out.  and  I  am 
inserting  his  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Governor  O'Neill's  Announcement 

Connecticut's  pioneering  Urban  Enter- 
prise Zone  Program  has  resulted  in  planned 
new  investments  of  more  than  $62  million  In 
six  towns  and  cities  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  Governor  Bill  O'Neill  and  Com- 
missioner John  J.  Carson  of  the  state  De 
partment  of  Economic  Development  an- 
nounced today. 

"These  investments  translate  into  the  ex- 
pected creation  of  more  than  1.300  new  jot)s 
and  retention  of  about  1.900  jobs  in  the  En- 
terprise Zones  in  Norwalk.  Bridgeport.  New 
London.  New  Britain.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven.  "  Governor  O'Neill  said.  The  invest- 
ments will  finance  126  projects  which  in 
elude  a  planned  office  complex  lo  house 
high  technology  firms,  expanded  factories, 
renovated  mom  and  pop  stores,  and  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  units. 

"The  first  year  of  experience  proves  that 
our  pilot  program  is  woriting  and  that  it  is  a 
.sound  beginning  to  our  efforts  to  breathe 
new  life  into  some  of  our  most  economically 
distressed  urban  neighborhoods, "  Governor 
O'Neill  said. 

Commissioner  Carson  added  that  the  De 
partment  of  Economic  Development  has 
been  monitoring  the  Enterprise  Zones  since 
they  were  designated  in  October.  1982.  and 
that  the  six  communities  have  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  the  concept  and  are  working 
hard  to  make  the  program  a  success. 

Although  the  zones  were  designated  a 
year  ago.  they  were  not  fully  certified  to 
begin  offering  financial  and  tax  incentives 
until  January  of  this  year  Therefore,  this 
outstanding  record  of  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  just  nine  months.  This  achieve- 
ment provides  tremendous  momentum  as  we 
move  forward  with  an  expanding  state  econ- 
omy. "  Carson  said 

The  investment  highlights  and  activity  in 
the  zones  are: 

Norwalk. -62  projects,  including  33  com 
mercial/retail  operations  and  a  medical  in- 
struments manufacturer  which  was  the  first 
officially  certified  Enterprise  Zone  expan 
sion  in  the  state: 

Bridgeport.  25  projects,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  commercial/retail  area,  but  which 
include  a  planned  industrial  conversion  of 
the  500.000  square  fool  former  Bridgeport 
Brass  complex: 

New  London- 17  projects,  including  pro 
posals  totaling  $22  million  for  the  creation 
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of  a  research,  engineering  and  light  assem- 
bly complex: 

New  Britain —U  projects,  including  a 
planned  $1.5  millon  conversion  of  a  vacant 
furniture  store  into  a  restaurant,  office  com- 
plex and  175  uniUs  of  elderly  housing  by  a 
Michigan  developer: 

Hartford— 9  projects,  including  several 
small  start-up  service  firms  and  expansions 
of  an  auto  parts  supplier,  a  trucking  compa- 
ny and  a  steel  fabricator:  and 

New  Haven— 2  projects,  including  con- 
struction of  a  $6.1  million  office  building  in 
Science  Park  for  high  technology  firms. 

The  Llrban  Enterprise  Zones  are  urban 
neighborhoods  with  populations  averaging 
about  5.000  each,  according  to  Carson.  They 
were  designated  by  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  after  a  competitive 
process  including  such  factors  as  poverty 
levels,  public  assistance,  unemployment,  and 
a  demonstrated  potential  for  stimulating 
new  jobs  and  investments.  The  special  de- 
velopment incentives  available  in  the  zones 
Include: 

50  percent  state  corporation  business  tax 
reduction  for  ten  years  for  new  manufactur- 
ing projects: 

80  percent  abatement  of  local  property 
taxes  for  five  years  for  new  manufacturing 
projectji.  with  the  state  reimbursing  the  mu- 
nicipality for  75  percent  of  the  abated  taxes: 

$1,000  granLs  for  each  new  job  created  in 
conjunction  with  a  manufacturing  project: 

Local  tax  assessment  freezes  for  up  to 
seven  years  on  new  commerical  and  residen- 
tial projects; 

Special  job  training  benefits  to  employees 
for  workers  who  live  within  the  zone  and 
who  are  certified  with  vouchers  from  the 
state  Department  of  Labor; 

Low  interest  venture  capital  and  small 
business  loans  of  up  to  $100,000;  and 

Exemption  from  the  state  sales  tax  on  re- 
placement parts  for  machinery  used  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

■  What  makes  this  program  unique  is  that 
state  and  local  assistance  is  provided  for  a 
wide  range  of  economic  activity,  including 
industrial,  commercial  and  residential  devel- 
opment, "  Governor  O'Neill  said.  -About 
half  of  the  projects  involve  commerical/ 
retail  activity,  and  the  other  half  is  split 
almost  evenly  between  industrial  and  resi- 
dential activity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Connecticut— as  the 
first  state  in  the  country  to  enact  Enter- 
prise Zone  legislation -will  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  Congress  as  it  debates  proposals  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Enterprise  Zone 
Program  Once  again.  Connecticut  is  provid- 
ing the  leadership  in  a  much-needed  eco- 
nomic and  urban  revitalization  effort,"  Gov- 
ernor O'Neill  said.» 


THE  BALTINK  iK'i     (ONFERENCE 

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  MISSISSII'l  : 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  recent  years  has  been  its  abil- 
ity to  search  for— and  often  find  — new 
ideas  to  be  used  in  .solving  new  prob- 
lems. David  Broder  of  the  Washington 
Post  recently  wrote  of  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  which 
Republicans  will  meet  to  discuss  the 
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challenges  of  the  future  and  ideas  that 
will  be  needed  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  lo  insert  in  the 
Rf:cord.  Opening  GOP  Minds  by 
David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post. 
October  23.  1983. 

Opening  GOP  Minds 
I  By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  setting  will  be  a  conference  center 
near  Baltimore.  The  discussion  will  prob- 
ably touch  on  such  typical  think-tank  ques- 
tions as  the  challenge  of  Japanese  trade 
competition,  Soviet  military  expansion  and 
Third  World  population  growth. 

What  IS  different  about  the  meeting 
planned  for  next  weekend  is  thai  the  con- 
ferees will  not  be  graduate  students  but 
working  politicians— younger-generation 
conservatives  whose  loyally  to  Ronald 
Reagan  does  not  blind  them  lo  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  changing  in  ways  that  he  and 
his  contemporaries  can  hardly  reckon. 

About  60  House  Republicans  have  accept- 
ed invitations  to  the  meeting  lis.  goal  is 
nothing  less  than  lo  attempt  lo  launch  their 
parly  and  the  country  in  a  new  direction. 

The  Baltimore  Conference,  as  il  is  being 
called,  is  intriguing.  It  represents  a  serious 
effort  by  younger  Republicans  to  prepare 
their  party  for  Ihe  posl-ReaKan  era.  even 
before  the  1984  election.  The  effort  has  the 
active  encouragement  of  .several  members  of 
the  House  Republican  leadership,  but  the 
impetus  comes  from  very  junior  members  of 
the  GOP. 

Three  who  have  played  key  roles  in  pre- 
paring for  the  meeting  are  freshman  Rep. 
Connie  M.  Mack  III  of  Florida,  .sophomore 
Rep.  Van  Weber  of  Minnesota  and  third- 
term  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia.  Like 
all  but  one  of  the  dozen  GOP  members  who 
have  been  meeting  weekly  for  six  months  to 
launch  the  project,  they  are  in  their  30s  or 
early  40s. 

Respectively  a  banker,  a  political  manager 
and  a  history  professor  before  coming  lo  the 
House.  Mack.  Weber  and  Gingrich  individ- 
ually practice  a  kind  of  iconoclastic  conserv- 
atism. They  differ  on  specific  i.ssues  from 
Reagan's  policies  but  give  the  President 
their  broad  support. 

What  unites  them  and  their  colleagues  in 
this  enterprise  is  their  belief  that  neither 
party  is  really  keeping  pace  in  its  thinking 
with  the  accelerated  changes  sweeping  this 
society  and  this  globe.  They  are  critical  but 
not  pessimistic.  They  hope  and  believe  that 
Republicans  may  be  well  positioned  to  catch 
up  with  the  changing  world. 

To  spend  an  hour  with  them,  as  I  did  last 
week,  is  to  hear  the  refreshing  talk  of 
people  who  are  not  afraid  to  admit  that 
they  don't  have  the  answers,  and  may  not 
even  know  the  right  questions.  Unlike  most 
politicians,  uncertainty  does  not  intimidate 
them.  But  that  does  not  mean  they  are 
flying  without  a  compass. 

Influenced  by  authors  like  Peter  Drucker. 
Daniel  Bell.  Kenneth  Boulding,  Alvin 
Tofflcr  and  John  Naisbitl,  they  believe  as 
Mack  said  in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
conference,  "We  have  moved  into  a  new 
phase  of  American  politics." 

Gingrich  offers  a  nautical  metaphor  in 
the  briefing  book  that  will  be  given  lo  the 
Baltimore  conferees:  Imagine,  if  you  will, 
that  America  from  1945  lo  1970  was  like  a 
family  who  lived  on  a  houseboat  floating  on 
a  large,  tranquil  lake.  All  was  quiet  and 
peaceful.  Our  nation  was  the  richest,  most 
powerful  in  history.  ...  We  were  unchal 
lengeable.  II  was  in  this  world  that  the  Lib- 
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eral  Welfare  State  was  developed  and  flour- 
ished. 

"Around  1970.  America  began  to  experi- 
ence rough  water  We  all  thought  it  was  just 
a  storm.  -  .  Nixon  in  1972.  Ford  and 
Carter  in  1976  and  Reagan  in  1980  all  prom 
ised  that  a  right-of-cenler  or  left-of-center 
minor  adjustment  would  bring  back  calm. 
All  were  wrong. 

America  has  entered  a  great  Whitewater 
river  of  change.  We  will  be  on  that  river  for 
a  generation.  That  river  will  require  new 
skills,  new  habits,  new  ideas,  new  invent ion.s 
and  a  new  style  of  leadership." 

The  young  conservatives  are  quick  lo 
admit  ihey  do  not  know  what  those  new 
skills,  habits  and  ideas  will  be,  nor  can  they 
fill  in  the  outline  of  the  "Con.servalive  Op- 
portunity Society"  ihey  would  like  lo  see 
emerge  as  the  successor  to  the  "Liberal  Wel- 
fare Slate  " 

For  now,  ihey  are  focusing  on  opening  the 
minds  of  other  Republicans  to  oplions  out- 
side today's  political  dialogue.  They  will  ask 
them  at  the  Baltimore  Conference  lo  think. 
as  if  for  the  first  time,  about  what  kind  of 
country  this  should  aspire  to  be.  what  it 
would  take  to  produce  such  a  country  and 
what  kind  of  party  could  lead  it. 

They  recognize  the  risk  that  the  confer- 
ence may  produce  nothing  but  babble  and 
cliches,  but  they  are  young  enough  not  to 
worry.  They  prefer  that  risk  to  jusl  repeat- 
ing slogans  that  they  believe  have  trapped 
the  GOP  into  something  close  to  permanent 
minority  status. 

These  Republicans  have  no  monopoly  in 
me  search  for  new  ideas,  of  course.  Sen. 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado  has  tried  without 
much  success,  to  introduce  that  concept  into 
the  Democratic  presidential  race.  A  score  or 
more  of  young  House  and  Senate  Democrats 
are  searching,  on  their  own,  for  fresh  ways 
of  gelling  a  handle  on  the  problems  of  the 
'80s. 

Intellectual  ferment,  however,  is  welcome 
wherever  il  appears  in  politics.  To  find  il 
surfacing  at  this  point  among  conservative 
members  of  the  party  that  has  its  own  con- 
servative president  in  office  is  remarkable.* 


LETS  GET  OUT  OF  LEBANON 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article,  written  by 
Representative  Sam  Stratton  and 
published  in  last  Fridays  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  urging  the 
United  States  to  recall  the  Marines 
from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  oppose  the  pres- 
ence of  American  military  forces  in 
Lebanon.  I  voted  against  the  congres- 
sional resolution  permitting  the  Ma- 
rines to  remain  in  Lebanon  for  an  ad- 
ditional 18  months.  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  in  the  best  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  deploy  our 
cotnbat  troops  in  a  region  stricken 
with  insolvable.  centuries  old  political, 
social,  and  religious  disputes.  Also  dis- 
tressing to  me  IS  the  ill-defined  nature 
of  our  coniniutiK  lit  and  the  vagueness 
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of  the  policies  designed  to  achieve  our 
purported  goals. 

I    highly    commend    Representative 
Stratton  for  his  timely  article,  and  I 
support  his  efforts  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  our  marines  from  Lebanon. 
The  uxt  of  the  article  follows: 

Let  s  Get  Out  of  Lebanon 
(By  Represenlalive  Samuel  S.  Stratton) 
One  of  the  most  appealing  characteristics 
of  President  Reagan  has  always  been  his  un- 
failing optimism  even  in  the  face  of  discour- 
aging circumstances,  some  economic,  some 
political  That  optimism  crept  in  again  in 
Wednesdays  televised  press  conference 
when  the  subject  of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon 
came  up.  Asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  the  continuing  Marine  casualties  and 
the  deliberate  sniper  attacks  on  the  "peace- 
keeping" force.  Mr  Reagan  replied.  We're 
going  to  keep  on  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing  .  .  .  trying  to  complete  the  plan  that 
we  launched  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
.  .  .  lo  try  and  have  some  stability  ...  So 
long  as  there's  a  possibility  of  making  the 
overall  peace  plan  work,  we're  going  to  stay 
there  " 

One  can  admire  the  President  for  his  opti- 
mism and  determination,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  on  the  ground  in  Lebanon  in 
the  past  few  days,  there  seems  lo  be  pre- 
cious little  evidence  of  making  the  overall 
peace  plan  work  '  and  a  lot  of  indication 
that  the  longer  we  stay  there  the  rougher  il 
is  going  lo  gel. 

The  latest  attacks  on  our  Marine  forces, 
which  have  occurred  since  the  tenuous  Sept. 
26  cease-fire  went  into  effect,  have  an  espe- 
cially ominous  ring. 

When  our  10-member  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  delegation  visited  the 
Marine  outpost  at  the  Beirut  International 
Airport  last  month,  the  Marines  there  were 
convinced  that  many  of  the  casualties  they 
had  suffered  earlier  were  not  intentional 
but  just  part  of  the  general  sporadic  hil- 
and-mi.ss  shooting  that  had  beer,  going  on 
throughout  Beirut. 

But  these  latest  killings  by  sniper  fire 
while  the  ceasefire  was  supposedly  in  effect 
(and  apparently  coming  from  Shiite  Mos- 
lems, the  .same  sect  headed  by  Khomeini  in 
Irani  were  clearly  deliberate.  That  distinc- 
tion raises  .serious  and  immediate  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Marine  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  other  elements  of  the  Multi- 
national Force,  as  as    peacekeeping"   force. 

Officially  the  mission  of  the  Marines  is. 
by  their  very  pre-sence.  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  bitter  fighting  between  Lebanon's  reli- 
gious and  political  factions  and  thereby  es- 
tablish a  firm  cease-fire  during  which  the 
key  diplomatic  work  of  broadening  the  so- 
called  confessional  balance  of  the  Leba- 
nese government  can  go  forward. 

But  last  weeks  events  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  1.600  ma- 
rines, plus  associated  elements  in  the  Multi- 
national Force,  have  not  produced  a  cease- 
fire, and  are  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  Now  even  the  political  reconciliation 
talks  have  broken  down. 

The  collapse  of  an  agreed  cease-fire  in 
Lebanon  is,  of  course,  nothing  new.  There 
have  been  dozens  of  them  over  the  years. 
But  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
this  latest  turn  of  event.s  clearly  calls  for  a 
new  and  tougher  appraisal  of  U.S.  interests 
in.  and  responsibilities  to,  Lebanon.  Opti- 
mi.sm  is  all  well  and  good;  but  a  full  measure 
of  realism  is  also  essential.  Certainly  we 
cannot    jeopardize  a  major   portion   of  our 
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elite  combat  force  in  the  blind  hope  that 
things  may  get  better  soon  when  they  are  in 
fart,  get  ting  worse. 

Repeated  assaults  on  our  Marine  contin- 
gent suggest  a  deliberate  effort  to  provoke 
stepped-up  U.S.  retaliation  by  naval  air  and 
gunfire  bombardment,  thus  getting  us 
deeper  into  the  Lebanese  morass,  and 
making  it  far  more  difficult  to  withdraw.  It 
could  even  lead  to  direct  confrontation  with 
more  than  7.000  Soviet  troops  reportedly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lebanon. 

What  other  course  is  open?  How  much 
longer  do  we  wait  for  the  Sept.  26  ceasefire 
to  become  a  reality?  How  many  more  Ameri- 
can Marines  must  be  lost  to  snipers  before 
we  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  in 
Lebanon  not  even  the  Marines,  by  their 
very  presence,  can  possibly  achieve  a  cease- 
fire or  a  restructuring  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment? 

In  these  circumstances,  does  it  really 
make  sense  to  leave  on  the  books  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  executive  stating 
as  official  U.S.  policy  the  determination  to 
leave  1.600  Marines  in  this  impossible  situa- 
tion for  yet  another  year  and  a  half? 

In  the  short  three  weeks  since  our  com- 
mittee delegation  visited  Lebanon,  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  has  changed  drastically. 
Doesn't  It  really  make  more  sense  for  us  to 
do  as  the  Israelis  finally  did:  conclude  that 
we  can't  restructure  Lebanon  either,  and 
quietly  withdraw  our  forces  to  other  trouble 
spots  that  figure  higher  on  our  priority  lisl^ 

Much  as  we  might  wish  otherwise,  even 
the  United  States  can't  expect  to  right 
every  wrong  from  pole  to  pole.s 


THE  VERMONT  WILDERNESS 
BILL 

HON.  J.AMES  M,  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducinK  k'Bislalion  to  resolve 
the  wilderness  controversy  in  Ver- 
mont, the  resolution  to  a  debate  that 
has  been  ongoing  for  the  last  decade. 
The  latest  round  of  the  debate  began 
in  1978  with  the  Forest  Service's 
second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation. It  intensified  last  winter  when 
the  Vermont  congressional  delegation 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  2275,  to 
try  to  provide  a  focus  for  discussion 
and  negotiation. 

Since  last  March,  there  have  been 
two  hearings  on  wilderness  in  Ver- 
mont, and  the  congressional  delega- 
tion and  its  staff  have  spent  countless 
hours  discussing  the  issue  with  those 
on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  We  have  held 
several  negotiating  sessions  where  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  affected  in- 
terests could  sit  down  to  discuss  their 
area  of  agreeme-.it  and  disagreement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  product  of  this  process.  It  takes 
into  account  the  specific  concerns  of 
thousands  of  Vermonters  and  the 
more  general  views  of  thousands  more. 
Excellent  alternatives  were  also  of- 
fered by  Governor  Snelling  through 
the  diligent  and  thorough  work  of  the 
agency  of  environmental  conservation: 
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by  a  group  of  State  legislators  from 
the  area  of  the  State  where  the  wilder- 
ness areas  will  be:  and  by  the  Vermont 
Wilderness  Association.  The  Forest 
Service  in  Vermont  far  exceeded  the 
call  of  duty  in  its  outstanding  techni- 
cal assistance  and  impartial  advice. 

In  the  final  analysis,  most  of  the 
credit  for  this  bill  must  go  to  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  both  the  pro  and 
antiwilderness  factions,  who  worked 
hard  and  negotiated  in  good  faith  de- 
spite pressure  from  others  not  to  com- 
promise. 

Although  specific  acreage  calcula- 
tions have  not  yet  been  made  by  the 
Forest  Service,  our  estimates  are  that 
this  bill  designates  over  39,000  acres  of 
wilderness  and  also  establishes  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  totaling  nearly 
36.400  acres.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  acreage  of  the  national  recre- 
ation area  includes  roughly  12.600 
acres  of  wilderness. 

In  the  northern  unit  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  (GMNF). 
this  bill  designates  the  Breadloaf  Wil- 
derness Area,  which  has  essentially 
the  same  boundaries  as  contained  in 
our  initial  bill.  Some  alterations  were 
made  to  leave  particularly  productive 
timber  stands  out  of  the  wilderness 
area  near  the  Granville  Gulf  Reserva- 
tion and  to  leave  out  several  short 
snowmobile  runs. 

Breadloaf  is  highlighted  by  the 
3.835-fool  peak  of  Breadloaf  Moun- 
tain. It  also  takes  in  Mounts  Wilson, 
Roo.sevelt.  Cleveland,  and  Grant  of 
the  Vermont  Presidential  Range.  Most 
of  the  area  is  above  2.500  feet,  the  alti- 
tude recognized  by  Vermont  law  as 
being  ecologically  fragile. 

The  east  side  of  this  ridge  collects 
water  for  the  White  River  watershed. 
The  west  side  serves  the  same  function 
for  the  Otter  Creek  watershed. 

Skylight  Pond,  one  of  Vermont's 
highest,  lies  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
at  3.350  feet.  Its  pristine  appearance 
and  general  remoteness  provide  an 
outstanding  wilderness  experience  for 
hikers  along  the  famous  Long  Trail. 

At  the  .southern  end  of  the  Slate, 
this  bill  designates  the  George  Aiken 
Wilderness  Area,  named  in  honor  of 
our  State's  former  Governor  and  U.S. 
Senator.  Governor  Aiken  has  retired 
to  Putney,  which  is  not  far  from  this 
area,  and  the  delegation  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  recognize  the  countless  con- 
tributions of  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of  1974. 

The  Aiken  Wilderness  covers  about 
5.000  acres  of  the  watery  Woodford 
plateau,  drained  by  the  west  branch  of 
the  Deerfield  River.  The  area  is  char- 
acterized by  extensive  wetlands  at  alti- 
tudes above  2.000  feet. 

The  area  has  .seen  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tivitity  by  beaver  over  the  years  and 
their  construction  of  ponds  and  flows 
along  the  many  streams  have  created 
openings  in  the  forest  cover  that  pro- 
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vide    important    natural    habitat    for 
many  wildlife  species. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  existing  Lye 
Brook  Wilderness  Area,  we  have  added 
a  1,200-acre  addition.  This  area 
reaches  the  Kelly  Stand  Road  at  the 
south  edge  and  the  steep  upper  ravine 
on  Bacon  Hollow  on  the  northwest. 
The  addition  of  this  small  tract  will 
allow  for  wilderness  designation  of 
parts  of  the  Branch  Pond  Brook, 
which  drains  Branch  Pond  to  the  east. 

In  H.R.  2275.  we  proposed  a  33.830- 
acre  Big  Branch  Wilderness  Area  near 
the  town  of  Mount  Tabor.  This  was 
the  most  controversial  of  all  of  the 
areas  in  the  bill.  Based  on  the  negotia- 
tion process  we  established,  this  bill 
sets  forth  a  compromise  that  we  be- 
lieve takes  into  account  local  use  pat- 
terns and  other  important  activities  in 
this  area. 

In  the  area  south  of  Forest  Service 
Road  10.  we  have  designated  two  wil- 
derness areas.  The  Peru  Peak  wilder- 
ness takes  in  Styles  Peak.  Peru  Peak, 
and  Pete  Parent  Peak  and  totals  close 
to  7.000  acres. 

On  the  west  side  of  Griffith  Lake, 
the  Lost  Pond  wilderness  takes  in 
about  6.700  acres  of  national  forest.  Its 
prominent  features  include  the  Lost 
Pond  Bog.  a  quaking  bog  located  in 
the  2.700-foot  saddle  between  Buck 
and  South  Buckball  Peaks.  Scientists 
have  displayed  interest  in  the  distinc- 
tive vegetation  of  the  bog  mat  and  the 
bog  forest. 

The  area  also  takes  in  Baker  Peak,  a 
tremendously  scenic  spot  which  af- 
fords a  panoramic  view  of  nearby 
peaks  and  valleys. 

Much  of  the  area  of  the  Big  Branch 
Wilderness  proposed  in  H.R.  2275  will 
be  designated  as  the  White  Rocks  Na 
tional  Recreation  Area.  Included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  White 
Rocks  Area  will  be  the  Lost  Pond  and 
Peru  Peaks  Wilderness  Areas.  It  will 
also  include  land  north  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice Road  10  and  the  area  between  the 
two  wilderness  areas. 

The  White  Rocks  Area  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  compromi.se.  The  Ver- 
mont delegation  expects  that  it  will  be 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  maintain- 
ing existing  roadless  and  wild  values, 
and  preserving  existing  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation. 

It  is  the  unequivocal  intention  of  the 
Vermont  congre.ssional  delegation  that 
this  land  should  be  managed  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  there  should  be  no  new  road 
construction,  including  skid  roads, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  relocat- 
ing portions  of  existing  roads  only  for 
environmental  reasons  or  building 
turnouts  to  facilitate  access  to  trail- 
heads.  Existing  roads  not  essential  for 
the  management  of  the  area  other 
than  Forest  Roads  10.  60.  and  30  will 
be  closed  and  allowed  to  revegetate. 
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Second,  the  u.se  of  wheeled  vehicles 
I  four-wheel  drives.  ATV.s.  motorcy- 
cles, and  so  forth)  will  be  limited  to 
roads  currently  pa.ssablp  by  two-wheel- 
drive  passenger  car.s.  Wheeled  vehicle 
use  will  be  prohibited  m  the  re.^^l  of 
the  area. 

Third,  snowmobile  use  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  area  only  along  existing 
Maii.^  currently  authorized  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Fourth,  timber  harvest  tor  commer- 
cial purpo.scs  .shall  not  take  place.  Cut- 
ting' of  timber  will  be  permitted  only 
for  prc.-,trvation  of  existing  wildlife 
habitat  and  will  be  limited  to  selective 
cutting  In  areas  where  access  will  not 
require  new  roadbuilding.  skid  roads. 
or  any  other  disturbance  of  the  land 
surface. 

Fifth,  motorboat  use  will  be  prohib- 
ited on  all  ponds  in  the  area. 

The  national  recreation  area  (NRA) 
designation  will  provide  the  kinds  of 
protection  for  these  wild,  valuable 
lands  that  they  deserve  while  still  al- 
lowing for  existing  local  use  patterns 
.such  as  snowmobiling.  hunting,  fishing 
and  trapping. 

Included  in  the  NRA  are  many  of 
the  features  mentioned  in  the  invento- 
ry of  Vermont  natural  areas  that  was 
done  10  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  95-acre  Wallingford 
Pond,  which  is  the  largest  undevel- 
oped pond  in  the  State.  It  also  con- 
tains the  remote  Fifield  Pond.  Little 
Rock  Pond  (one  of  the  most  popular 
destinations  on  the  Long  Trail),  and 
Griffith  Lake,  a  large,  high-altitude 
pond. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  NRA  is  its  namesaKe.  White 
Rocks  Mountain,  which  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  area.  Its  "white" 
cliff  face  forms  a  prominent  landmark 
that  is  visible  for  many  miles.  This 
cliff  was  the  last  known  nesting  site  of 
the  peregrine  falcon  and  is  now  being 
u.sed  to  try  to  reestabish  the  species  in 
Vermont. 

This  area  also  takes  in  almost  the 
entire  Big  Branch  watershed.  The  Big 
Branch  cascades  down  through  the 
Lost  Pond  Wilderness,  having  carved 
out  a  spectacular  gorge. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  impor- 
tant features  of  the  land  covered  in 
this  bill.  While  no  side  in  this  debate 
was  able  to  get  all  it  wanted,  all  sides 
made  numerous,  responsible  conces- 
sions to  accommodate  one  another. 

For  example,  the  boundaries  were 
redefined  in  order  to  leave  open  all 
portions  of  a  major  north-south  snow- 
mobile corridor  which  had  crossed 
three  of  the  originally  proposed  wil- 
derness areas.  Branch  Pond  was  left 
out  of  the  Lye  Brook  addition  because 
of  its  popularity  with  snowmobilers. 
The  NRA  allows  almost  all  snowmo- 
bile trails  inside  the  original  Big 
Branch  area  to  remain  open.  In  addi- 
tion, several  thousand  acres  of  highly 
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product i\e    limber    land    'Aas    dropped 
from  consideration. 

Most,  though  not  all.  of  the  conflicts 
invohing  access  to  the  wilderness 
areas  by  sportsmen  were  resohed. 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  are  al- 
lowed m  wilderness  area.s.  and  bounda- 
ry changes  have  been  made  to  provide 
adequate  access. 

For  perspectue.  it  should  be  noted 
that  Vermont  has  530.000  acres  of 
State  and  Federal  land.  With  acreage 
included  in  this  bill,  we  will  have 
about  56.000  acres  of  wilderness  and 
22.000  nonwildernesp  acres  in  the 
White  Rocks  NRA.  The  remaining 
452.000  acres  of  public  land,  including 
215.000  acres  of  the  GMNF.  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

I  do  not  expect  this  compromise  to 
receive  ra\e  reviews  from  everyone 
v^'ho  has  been  active  in  this  controver- 
sy. The  strong,  sincere  beliefs  of  both 
sides  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to 
compromise.  But  compromise  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  accommodate  the  com- 
peting needs  and  interests  of  Ver- 
mont's diverse  population.  I  think  this 
i.s  a  good  and  equitable  compromise. 
and  hope  to  see  it  .soon  enacted  into 
law. 

The  V'ermont  Wilderness  and  Recreation 
Area  Act  of  1983.  H.R.  4198 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatiies  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Vermont  'Wilder- 
ness and  Recreation  Area  Art  of  1983  ". 

TITLE  I-NEW  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 
I  1  (in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  more  populous  eastern  half 
of  the  United  Slates  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  identify,  designate,  and  preserve  areas  of 
wilderness  by  including  suitable  lands 
within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System: 

1 2)  in  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  cer- 
tain suitable  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  Vermont  were  designated  by  the 
Congress  as  wilderness  in  1975: 

(3)  there  exist  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  Vermont  additional  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  which  meet  the  definition 
of  wilderness  in  section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890): 

(4)  these  and  other  lands  in  Vermont 
which  are  suitable  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness are  increasingly  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  and  concentrated 
population,  expanding  settlement,  spreading 
mechanization,  and  development  and  uses 
inconsistent  with  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  enhancement  of  their  wilderness 
character:  and 

(5)  the  Wilderness  Act  established  that  an 
area  is  qualified  and  suitable  for  designation 
as  wilderness  which  (i)  though  mans  works 
may  have  been  present  in  the  past,  has  been 
or  may  be  so  restored  by  natural  influences 
as  to  generally  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoti- 
ceable.  and  (ii)  which  may.  upon  designation 
as  wilderne-ss,  contain  certain  preexisting 
nonconforming  uses,  improvements,  struc- 
tures, or  installations:  and  the  Congress  has 
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reaffirmed  these  established  policies  in  the 
subsequent  designation  of  additional  areas, 
exercising  its  sole  authority  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  such  areas  for  designation 
as  w  ilderness. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  National  Forest  Sy.stem  lands 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  in  order  lo  preserve  such  areas  as 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness  which 
shall  be  managed  to  perpetuate  and.  where 
necessary,  restore  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  land,  protect  watersheds  and  wildlife 
habitat,  preserve  scenic  and  historic  re- 
sources, and  promote  scientific  research, 
primitive  recreation,  solitude,  physical  and 
menial  challenge,  and  inspiration  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wilderness  designation. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec  102.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  are  designated  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Breadloaf  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed ".  dated  September  1983.  and 
which  shall  be  know'n  as  the  Breadloaf  Wil- 
derness: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Lost  Pond  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed ".  dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  I^st  Pond  Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  compri.se 
approximately  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Peru  Peak  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed ".  dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Peru  Wilderness: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  thousand  and  eighty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Lye  Brook  Additions- Proposed  ". 
dated  September  1983.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Lye  Brook  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  93-622:  and 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  thousand  and  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "George  D.  Aiken  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  George  D.  Aiken  Wil- 
derness. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  103.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
title  lakes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  the  maps  referred  lo  in  this 
title  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  title  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, United  Stales  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
title:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
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m  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Department  of  Agriculture. 

ftiMlNlsTH\ni>N  nr  WILDERNESS 
Sec  104  'a'  Subject  to  valid  existing 
riKht.-..  each  vkildfrness  area  designated  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  AKriruUurf  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  (tie  Wil<l<Tnfs.s  Act  governing 
area.s  desiKnated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas,  except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area 
designated  in  this  title,  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  dale  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(b)  As  provided  in  section  4td)(8)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re 
sponsibililies  of  the  Slate  of  Vermont  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forest  m  the  Slate  of  Vermont. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  related 
structures,  the  lx)ng  Trail  and  related  struc 
tures.  and  the  associated  trails  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Long  Trail  may  be 
main  tamed. 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec   105  la)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  .second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  (RARE  11 1  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roa.c!!ess  areas  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and 
of  the  environmental  impacLs  a-ssociated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con 
gress  determines  and  directs  that  — 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated  Jan- 
uary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  States  other  than  Vermont, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi 
clal  review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  Slate  of  Vermont; 

(2)  with    respect   to   the   National    Forest 
System  lands  In  the  State  of  Vermont  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  RARE  II.  that  review  and  evalua 
tion  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the 
initial  land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re 
newable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended   by   the   National   Forest    Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  be  an  adequate  consid 
eratlon  of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser 
vation  System  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  be  required  to  review  the 
wilderness  option   prior   to   the   revision  of 
the  initial  plans  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
date  established  by  law  for  completion  of 
the  initial  planning  cycle; 

(3)  areas  in  the  Stale  of  Vermont  reviewed 
in  such  Final  Environmental  Statement  and 
not  designated  as  wilderne.ss  upon  enact 
ment  of  this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpcse  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans;  and 

(41  unle.ss  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  Roadless 
Area  Review  and  Evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Ver 
monl  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil 
demess  Preservation  System. 
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TITLE  II     Win  I  1-    hM  •<   K.-  NATIONAL 

RK  ]{\  \ :  :<  'N  \)<i-  A 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  201  (a)  The  Congress  finiis  that  — 
(1)  Vermont  is  a  beautiful  but  small  and 
rural  State,  situated  near  four  large  cities 
with  combined  metropolitan  populations  of 
over  15.000.000: 

(21  geographic  and  topographic  character- 
istics of  Vermont  provide  opporlunities  for 
large  numbers  of  people  to  experience  the 
l)eauly  of  primitive  areas,  but  also  place  un- 
usual pressure  to  provide  options  to  maxi- 
mize the  availability  of  such  lands  for  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  recreation; 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest  are  of  a  predominantly 
roadless  nature  and  possess  outstanding 
wild  values  that  are  important  for  primitive 
recreation,  watershed  protection,  wildlife 
habitat,  ecological  study,  education,  and  his- 
toric and  archeological  resources,  and  are 
deemed  suitable  for  preservation  and  pro- 
tection as  part  of  a  national  recreation  area; 
and 

(4)  the  White  R(X-ks  National  Recreation 
Area  presents  a  rare  opportunity  to  provide 
for  primitive  reciealion  and  for  other  forms 
of  enjoyment  that  are  compatible  with  It. 

(b)  The  purpo.se  of  this  title  Is  to  desig 
nate  certain  National  Foresl  System  lands 
in  the  Stale  of  Vermont  aa  the  White  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  containing  ap- 
proximately thirty-six  thousand,  four  hun 
dred  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  White  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area.'  dated  October  1983,  in  order  to  pre 
serve  and  protect  its  existing  roadless  char- 
acter, wild  forest  and  aquatic  habitat  for 
wildlife,  watershed  protection,  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation,  scenic,  ecological 
and  scientific  values. 

DESIGNATION  OK  WHITE  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  preserve  watershed, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  primitive  and  semipri 
milive  recreation,  certain  lands  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest.  Vermont,  which 
comprise  approximately  thirty-six  thousand 
and  four  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depict 
ed  on  a  map  entitled  White  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area-- Proposed  ".  dated  Septem- 
ber 1983.  and  are  designated  as  the  White 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  203.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
title  lakes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
lure  shall  file  the  map  referred  to  in  this 
title  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  recreation 
area  designated  by  this  title  with  the  Com 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Foresl  Service  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec  204  (ai  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  While  Rocks  National  Recrea 
tion  Area  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
only  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  this 
title  and  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  national  forest  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  following  objectives: 
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(1)  the  continuation  ul  .•:M.>iing  primitive 
and  semiprlmitive  recreational  use  in  a  nat- 
ural environment; 

(2»  timber  cutting  shall  be  permitted  only 
to  maintain  existing  wildlife  habitat  and 
recreational  uses; 

(3)  preservation  of  wild  foresl  and  aquatic 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,  and 

(4)  protection  and  conservation  of  special 
areas  having  uncommon  or  outstanding  wil- 
derness, biological,  geological  recreational, 
cultural,  historical  or  archeological  and  sci- 
entific and  other  values  contributing  to  the 
public  benefit. 

(bi  Construction  of  new  roads  shall  be 
prohibited  In  the  area. 

(c)  Wheeled  vehicles  are  permitted  only 
on  existing  systems  roads  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
areas  designated  as  the  White  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  are  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  miner- 
al leasing  laws,  including  all  laws  pertaining 
to  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Slate  of  Vermont. 

(f)  Within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  recreation  area. 

(g)  In  conducting  the  reviews  and  prepar- 
ing the  comprehensive  management  plan  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  full  public  participation  and 
shall  consider  the  views  of  all  interested 
agencies,  organizations  and  individuals. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  To  desig- 
nate certain  National  Foresl  System  lands 
in  the  Slate  of  Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
and  to  designate  a  national  recreation 
area.".* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  1  represent  and 
have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  my  constitutents.  a  lifelong 
Pennsylvanian,  who  has  not  only  sig- 
nificantly influenced  the  aviation  in- 
dustry but  the  community  of  Lock 
Haven  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  well.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  Piper  Aircraft,  and  Bill  Piper, 
Jr..  is  one  of  those  who  has  made  the 
name  synonymous  with  the  aviation 
industry. 

Bill  Piper  learned  to  fly  when  he  was 
in  college.  When  the  first  Piper  Cub 
was  put  on  the  market  in  1930.  Bill 
was  already  working  with  his  father  in 
the  business.  The  outbreak  of  World 
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War  II  was  the  cataly.st  for  expan.sion 
a-s  the  Nation  needed  trained  pilots 
and  the  Nation  needed  hght  aircraft, 
BUI  Piper.  Jr.,  and  hi.s  father  contact- 
ed the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Henry 
Stimson.  and  offered  the  Cub  and  the 
manufacturing  facilities  at  Lock 
Ha\('n,  already  producing  about  one- 
half  of  the  light  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  As  Bill.  Jr..  slated.  We  only 
have  to  paint  the  Cub  olive  drab  to 
make  It  a  military  aircraft."  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  liked  the  propo.s- 
al.  the  Cub  was  drafted  into  service, 
and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  significant 
role  the  ubiquitous  little  Cub  played 
during  the  war. 

After  the  war.  Bill  and  hi.s  brother 
continued  lo  seek  new  challenges. 
They  made  the  first  nonstop  flight 
over  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  dehver- 
ing  one  of  the  early  Apache  planes  to 
South  Africa,  the  Apache  being  itself 
the  only  all  me'al  airplane  on  the 
market  to  have  a  tubular  stee!  frame 
completely  enclosing  the  passenger 
compartment,  a  model  for  future  air- 
craft. The  company  continued  to  grow 
and  by  1970  they  had  manufactured 
somt-  86.000  aircraft  and  had  .some 
.5.000  employees.  The  company  wa.s 
the  mainstay  of  Lock  Havens  econo- 
my and,  additionally.  Bill  a.ssisted  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by 
fostering  economic  development  m  the 
State  and  finding  .solutions  to  techni- 
cal problems  affecting  industries  and 
the  public  welfare.  The  company  and 
Bill  individually  have  supported  and 
participated  in  civic  and  community 
causes  for  man.'-  years. 

On  November  4.  1983.  Bill  Piper.  Jr.. 
will  be  tionored  by  the  people  of  Lock 
Haven  witli  an  appreciation  dinner,  a 
well  deserved  recognition  of  a  man 
who  personifies  and  is  Piper  Aircraft. 
a  man  whose  vision,  persevering  ef- 
forts and  courage  has  .so  tremendously 
impacted  the  aviation  industry,  the 
residents  of  Clinton  County.  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  the  world  over  who  have,  in 
some  way,  been  involved  with  tiif 
quality  and  innovative  designs  of  Piper 
planes. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  call  your  attention 
lo  this  unique  and  productive  individ- 
ual and  I  personally  want  to  extend 
my  sincerest  thanks  to  him  for  his  life- 
time of  work  that  has  benefited  and 
touched  so  many  people. • 
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L'niversity  of  California,  lo  pay  tribute 
today  to  Gerard  Debreu.  the  professor 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  who  was  recently  awarded 
the  "Nobel  Prize  for  Economic  Sci- 
ence." 

Professor  Debreu 's  work  was  of  mon- 
umental importance  in  providing  a 
solid  maihemalical  foundation  to  the 
study  of  thai  most  abstract,  and  basic, 
of  economic  priniciples— the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Virtually  every 
economist  who  studies  today  owes 
much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  marketplace  to  the  work  of 
Professor  Debreu. 

He  has  been  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  economics  and  mathematics  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  since 
1962. 

The  award  continues  a  long  tradition 
of  honor  for  a  great  State  university 
system.  There  have  been  21  Nobel  lau- 
reates on  the  faculties  of  the  branches 
of  the  University  of  California,  includ- 
ing 14  from  Berkeley.  In  fact,  each 
academic  field  in  which  the  Nobel 
Prize  is  awarded  is  represented  by  at 
least  one  winner  from  the  University 
of  California. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
paying  tribute  lo  the  academic  accom- 
plishments of  Professor  Debreu.  we 
should  also  heed  the  advice  he  has 
given  us  on  the  state  of  education  m 
our  country  today. 

Speaking  specifically  about  the 
shortage  of  funds  for  academic  re- 
search in  mathematics,  he  said: 

The  condition  in  which  we  are  in  at 
present  is  alarming.  The  amount  of  funds 
should  be  at  least  double 

To  all  of  us  who  have  spent  the  past 
two  y(>ars  opposing  the  administra- 
tions' slash  and  burn  policies  on  edu- 
cation. Professor  Debreus  words  could 
not  have  come  at  a  better  lime. 

Now  is  the  time  to  dedicate  ourselves 
again  to  restoring  the  cuts  in  educa- 
tional funding  that  are  devastating 
our  country's  schools  at  all  levels,  to 
tr\  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  this 
administration.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GERARD 
DEBREU-NOBEL  PRIZE  WIN- 
NER FOR  ECONOMICS 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

Of   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today,  as  both  a  professional 
economist  and  as  an  alumnus  of  the 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LOCKHEED 
BRIBERY  SCANDAL 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORAIil  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr    WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial   appearing    in    the    New     York 
Times  on  Friday.  October  14.  1983. 

Last  week,  the  Tokyo  District  Court 
found  former  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
KaKuei  Tanaka  guilty  of  taking  a  $1.6 
million  bribe  from  Lockheed  a  decade 
ago.  The  Lockheed  scandal  shocked 
and  weakened  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment when  it  was  first  revealed  in  the 
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1970's-its  aftereffects  continue  lo 
shake  the  Japanese  Government  and 
will  further  complicate  our  relation- 
ship with  that  country  throughout  the 
1980s. 

The  Tanaka  conviction,  and  wide- 
spread Japanese  condemnation  of  the 
incident,  demonstrates  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  foreign  bribery  by  American 
corporations  should  be  a  mailer  of 
US  public  concern.  Private  corpora- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  lo  jeop- 
ardize our  long-term  foreign  policy  in- 
terests with  their  short-sighted  efforts 
to  gain  profits  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Tanaka  was  .sentenced  to  4  years 
in  prison,  but  remains  free  during  his 
appeal,  which  may  take  as  long  as  5 
years.  Despite  polls  showing  that  86 
percent  of  the  Japanese  people  believe 
he  should  resign  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  refu.ses  to  resign,  and  the 
struggle  to  eject  him  promises  to  set 
off  political  turmoil  in  Japan.  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  which  may  be 
called  for  later  this  year,  could  result 
in  a  substantial  lo.ss  of  seats  by  the 
pro- Western  Liberal  Democratic  party, 
and  a  lessening  of  support  for  Prime 
Minister  Naka-sone.  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States.  This  could  occur  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  United 
States  will  need  maximum  support  in 
the  Japanese  Parliament  to  address 
important  issues  of  U.S. -Japanese  rela- 
tions in  the  areas  of  defense  and  inter- 
national trade. 

Lockheed's  bribe  to  Tanaka  was  not 
an  i.solated  event  by  one  misguided 
American  corporation.  Investigations 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  congressional  committees 
throughout  the  1970's  found  that 
more  than  450  companies  had  made 
questionable  payments  overseas. 

In  1977.  in  an  effort  to  outlaw  such 
widespread  corporate  misconduct. 
Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

But  since  early  1981,  the  adminin- 
st  rat  ion.  joined  by  a  vocal  group  of 
trade  lobbyists,  has  pushed  legislation 
to  emasculate— and  effectively 

repeal— the  FCPA.  Amendments  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee would  severely  limit  criminal 
and  civil  liability  under  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  FCPA.  which  were 
designed  to  prevent  corporate  manage- 
ments from  setting  up  slush  funds, 
maintaining  two  sets  of  books  and  off- 
shore accounts  to  accumulate  bribes 
for  foreign  and  domestic  officials. 

The  administration  has  said  the  an- 
tibribery  provisions  of  the  FCPA  are 
in  need  of  clarification  and  has  pushed 
a  .series  of  exceptions  to  the  bribery 
provisions.  The  propo-sed  amendments 
would  also  change  the  standard  for 
holding  American  companies  responsi- 
ble for  bribes  tunneled  through  third 
parties,  even  though  a  majority  of  cor- 
porate executives  surveyed  in  a  recent 
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Busint\s-s  Week  poll  said  the  standard 
should  not  be  ca-sed.  These  and  other 
amendments  would  effectively  gut  the 
act.  As  the  New  York  Times  observes, 
the  loopholes  are  big  enough  to  fly 
all  of  Lockheed  through." 

When  the  administration  and  its 
cadre  of  trade  lobbyists  were  unable  to 
gain  ;i  r  ihh.  r  stamping  of  their 
amt'iKliiK  rit.^  b.\  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance  during  the  last 
Congress,  they  sought  to  circumvent 
the  subcommittee  by  tacking  FCPA 
amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  during  markup  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  last  spring.  That 
subcommittee  rejected  that  approach, 
and  now  careful  consideration  is  being 
given  to  much  more  limited  amend- 
ments. 

Another  important  review  is  con- 
tinuing in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  Chairman  Dingell  and  I. 
jointly  through  two  subcommittees, 
are  investigating  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's enforcement  of  the  FCPA— 
both  at  the  SEC  and  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  is  clear  that  enforcement 
of  the  FCPA  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
administration's  list  of  priorities. 
While  the  Justice  Department  has 
brought  only  a  handful  of  cases  to  en- 
force the  law,  it  has  clo.sed  almost  90 
cases  without  prosecution.  Since  June 
of  this  year,  I  have  sought  the  Depart- 
ment's closing  memorandum  reflecting 
the  bases  on  which  it  determines  not 
to  pursue  bribery  cases.  As  of  this 
date,  some— but  not  all— of  the  data 
has  been  provided. 

The  administration's  efforLs  to 
emasculate  the  law.  and  its  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  it,  are  deeply  disturb- 
ing. For  just  as  the  Tanaka  conviction 
reminds  us  of  the  mischief  that  occurs 
in  the  absence  of  a  ban  against  brib- 
ery, a  seriously  weakened  law.  or  a 
lack  of  coHimitment  to  enforce  the  ex- 
isting law.  may  result  in  a  recurrence 
of  the  shameful  events  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  following 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  October  14. 
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Japanese  Morality,  and  Ours 

Mindlfss  moralism:  that's  the  charge  some 
American  companies  still  make  about  Con- 
gres.sional  action  forbidding  bribery  of  for- 
eign officials  to  secure  business.  Americans 
may  be  pious  about  business  methods  at 
home,  the  argument  goes,  but  they  have  to 
understand  that  'grease"  is  essential  to 
doing  busme.ss  in  foreign  lands  with  foreign 
moral  standards. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that 
those  who  make  it  have  never  been  able  to 
prove  it.  And  now  their  case  has  been  dealt 
a  foreign  blow  by  the  bribery  conviction  of 
Japan's  former  Prime  Minister  Tanaka.  His 
bribetaking  and  the  Lockheed  Corpora- 
tion's bribe-giving  offered  moral  standards 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Tanaka  took  $2  million  to  get  All 
Nippon  Airlines  to  buy  a  fleet  of  jetliners 
from   Lockheed.    American   law   did   not   di- 
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rectly  prohibit  foreign  bribery  when  this  of 
fense  was  hatched  a  decade  ago.  Congress 
fixed  that  with  a  1977  law  but  has  been  be- 
seiged  ever  since  by  lobbyists  who  claim  the 
law  harms  American  exports.  The  Tanaka 
verdict  is  a  reminder  that  America  would  be 
harmed  much  more  by  winking  at  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Justice  Department  had  to  do  an  Al 
Capone  on  Lockheed.  Laclcing  a  statute  di- 
rectly forbidding  such  bribery,  it  prosecuted 
Lockheld  for  false  declarations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plane  sale  financing.  The  pen- 
alty was  trivial.  Lockheed's  plea-bargained 
sentence  was  $647,000  in  criminal  fines  and 
civil  penalties,  on  Jetstar  sales  of  $430  mil- 
lion. No  officials  were  pro.secuted.  The  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  Mr.  Tanaka  in  Japan 
more  nearly  fits  the  crime:  four  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  equal  to  his  $2  million 
bribe. 

Had  it  happened  after  1977.  the  American 
prosecutors  would  have  had  an  easier  time. 
That  wa-s  when  Congress,  moved  by  a  sick- 
ening trail  of  grease,  passed  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Government  records 
showed  $300  million  in  foreign  bribes  and 
questionable  payments  by  450  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. 

The  act  attacked  the  two  main  tools  of 
corruption;  phony  bookkeeping  and  pur- 
poseful ignorance  about  bribes  buried  in 
marketing  and  promotion  budgets.  The  law 
makes  it  a  crime,  for  individuals  as  well  as 
companies,  to  maintain  inaccurate  books 
and  to  pass  money  to  agents  abroad  when 
there  is  'reason  to  know  "  it  will  be  used  cor- 
ruptly. 

Has  the  law  worked?  Too  well,  business 
groups  have  complained.  Two  years  ago 
they  persuaded  the  Senate  to  pull  its  teeth. 
Where  the  1977  law  sensibly  exempted 
small  payments  like  those  that  facilitate 
dockside  unloading,  the  1981  bill  called  for  a 
loophole  big  enough  to  fly  all  of  Lockheed 
through.  Instead  of  holding  exporters  to  the 
duty  to  know  where  their  money  was  going, 
the  Senate  would  have  required  prosecutors 
to  prove  a  direct  order  to  pay  a  bribe. 

So  far.  House  members  have  been  more 
conscientious.  They  have  insisted  that  the 
companies  prove  both  that  the  existing  law 
hurts  commerce  and  that  honest  businesses 
seeking  to  obey  the  law  are  experiencing  in- 
tolerable difficulty.  An  identical  bill  has  al- 
ready cleared  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  may  win  Senate  approval.  Both 
hou.ses  had  better  look  closer  at  this  bill  and 
resist  the  pressures  behind  it. 

The  law  has  an  important  self-policing 
effect.  Corporations  are  nervous  about  fees 
that  could  look  like  bribes  and  hire  high- 
priced  lawyers  to  advise  on  their  legality. 
Such  prudence  has  made  the  law  effective 
even  though  the  Ju.stice  Department  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
assign  it  low  enforcement  priority. 

Pew  doubt  that  the  law.  had  it  been  on 
the  books  in  1972.  would  have  deterred 
IXK-kheed  from  approaching  the  Japanese 
leader  with  the  offer  he  promptly  accepted. 
How  much  better  that  the  United  States 
export  principles  than  grease.* 
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RULE  UN  H.H.  4196 
HON.  E  de  la  G.\RZ.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSL  ul-   F.l.l'KESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  advise  the  members  that  I 
plan  to  request  the  Rules  Committee 
for  a  modified  closed  rule  for  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983— H.R.  1875.  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as 
modified  by  H.R.  4196  introduced 
today.  The  rule  that  I  will  recommend 
would  permit  consideration  of  the 
major  proposals  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Member^;  nf  the  House. # 


THE  250TH  ANNIVKHSARY  OF 
THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH     OF    SOUTH     HADLEY. 

MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

tit    .MA>>,'\i  ni'>r.i  t  .1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  and  ministers 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  the  community  of  South  Hadley, 
Mass..  on  the  occasion  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  church's  founding. 

From  its  beginnings  in  1733.  the 
First  Congregational  Church  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  social,  religious,  and 
political  fabric  of  western  New  Eng- 
land. In  1733.  20  years  before  the  in- 
corporation of  South  Hadley.  the  early 
settlers  founded  the  first  meeting- 
house on  the  village  common.  This 
white  clapboard  building  served  both  a 
religious  and  governmental  function. 
In  the  year  1753.  the  townspeople  in- 
corporated. Church  and  Stale  were 
separated.  The  meeting-house  remains 
intact  today  and  is  currently  a  fine 
restaurant. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  there 
have  been  only  five  buildings.  After 
the  congregants  outgrew  the  original 
meeting-house,  they  built  a  larger 
frame  structure.  When  this  second 
building  became  too  small,  a  third 
structure  was  raised  on  the  same  site. 
This  building  and  the  subsequent 
structure  burned.  The  present  build- 
ing, a  beautiful  brick  edifice,  was  built 
in  1895  and  sits  squarely  on  the  lovely 
South  Hadley  center  common,  next  to 
Mount  Holyoke  College  campus. 

With  its  three  rose-colored  stained 
glass  windows,  the  First  Congregation- 
al Church  maintains  a  commanding 
presence  in  the  town  and  continues  to 
this  day  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  this  charm- 
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l!l^'  New  England  coninuimtN  of  17,00(i 
people. 

Th<-  500  adult  mcmbi-rs  of  tht- 
church  mirror  the  variety  of  lifestyles, 
nationalities.  and  religious  back- 
grounds of  the  town.  The  congregants 
remain  socially  arti\e  and  work  exten- 
sively to  reach  out  to  the  greater  com- 
munity of  mankind.  Recently,  the 
members  have  raised  SIOO.OOO  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  special  anniversary. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  three 
ways. 

A  portion  will  go  to  the  Newton-  .An 
dover  Theological  Seminary  to  further 
the  cau.se  of  Christian  education.  A 
second  portion  will  be  used  by  the 
church  to  upgrade  their  facilities  for 
energy  conservation  and  handicap 
access.  A  third  portion  will  be  donated 
to  the  church's  foreign  mission  in 
Turkey  to  assist  the  missionaries  in 
the  writing  and  production  of  a  chil 
dren's  book. 

The  First  Congregational  Church 
has  always  enjoyed  a  close  relation- 
ship with  its  neighbor.  Mount  Holyoke 
College  for  women,  founded  by  Mary 
Lyon.  Attracted  by  the  setting  of  this 
lovely  town,  she  established  a  working 
relationship  with  the  church.  The 
Mount  Holyoke  seminary  students  of 
that  era.  worshipped  in  the  church 
and  the  school  shared  proportionally 
in  the  church's  expenses. 

The  college  and  church  are  separate 
today,  yet  many  of  its  students  and 
faculty  continue  to  worship  there.  A 
special  program,  under  the  auspices  of 
both  institutions,  encourages  students 
in  a  weekly  visitation  program  to  the 
elderly  and  shut-ins  of  the  area. 

In  celebration  of  this  honorable  and 
lengthy  history  which  mirrors  the  best 
of  NevJ-  England  traditions  the  congre- 
gants and  their  ministers  are  holding  a 
banquet  on  Saturday.  October  29. 
1983.  and  a  rededication  service  on 
Sunday.  October  30.  It  is  at  the  service 
that  the  superlative  church  choir  will 
perform  for  the  members,  their 
friends,  and  area  clergy. 

To  my  friends  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  South  Hadley.  I 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
this  most  solemn  and  glorious  occa- 
sion.* 
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from  the  independent  college  fund  for 
the  past  28  years.  This  support  has 
been  crucial  for  the  continuation  of 
quality  and  affordable  higher  educa- 
tion for  many  of  our  students. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  al  one 
of  Ne\«.  Jersey's  finest  independent  in- 
stilutions-^-Monmouth  College  in  West 
Long  Branch  — which  this  year  marks 
its  50lh  anniversary. 

The  program  will  feature  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague.  John 
Brademas,  'who  is  now  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  New  York  University.  The 
symposium  could  have  no  finer  key- 
note speaker  than  John,  who  brings 
expertise  and  inspired  leadership  to 
the  education  issue.  Also  on  the  pro- 
gram IS  Anton  Campanella.  president 
of  Nev.  Jersey  Bell:  President  Samuel 
H.  Magill  of  Monmouth  College:  and 
Gary  Stein,  director  of  policy  and 
planning  for  Governor  Kean.  A  panel 
on  Models  of  Excellence"  will  be 
moderated  by  Merle  F  AUshouse. 
president  of  Bloomfield  College,  and 
will  include  panelists  Shepard  Bart- 
noff,  executive  vice  president-electric 
operations.  GPU  Service  Corp.;  Sister 
Jacqueline  Burns,  president.  College 
of  St.  Elizabeth;  Marshall  D,  Clary, 
chairman  and  president.  International 
Data  Proce.ssmg;  and  William  S.  Vaun. 
M.D..  director.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Monmouth  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  the 
symposium  will  provide  a  valuable 
forum  for  discussion  and  exploration 
nf  the  problems  facing  independent  in- 
stitutions today.  I  commend  the  par- 
ticipants, and  especially  Francis  J. 
Mertz.  president  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
m  New  Jersey,  for  arranging  this  im- 
portant event.* 
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caused  by  illegally  subsidized  steel  im- 
ports, structural  change  in  our  Na- 
tion's econom>,  and  a  depression  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley.  George  was 
elected  to  serve  as  the  city  of  Youngs- 
town's  chief  executive  officer.  Times 
continue  to  be  very  trying  in  the 
Youngstown  area,  but  George  has  suc- 
cessfully led  the  city  on  an  even  keel 
into  the  future.  His  guidance  and 
wisdom  will  be  sorely  missed. 

When  George  retires  an  era  will  con- 
clude. I  sincerely  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  a  long.  safe,  and  enjoyable  re- 
tirement. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  George  'Vuko- 
vich.« 


NEW  JERSEYS  INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES  HOLI5  SYMPOSIUM 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

9  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  the  Independent  College 
Fund  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  New  Jersey  will  cosponsor 
a  symposium  on  the  role  of  independ 
ent  colleges. 

New  Jersey's  16  independent  colleges 
and  universities  have  received  support 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
VUKOVICH 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OK  PlNN'-'i'J  \  \M  '. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moridaij.  October  24.  1983 
•  Ml  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  tribute  of  a  fine  public  servant 
who  will  be  completing  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  George  'Vukovich. 
mayor  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  will  be 
honored  this  Friday.  October  28.  1983. 
by  his  friends,  admirers,  and  col- 
leagues. 

George  is  retiring  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career,  capping  off  a  solid  period  of 
public  service.  His  beginnings  as  an 
elected  official  go  back  to  1960.  After 
representing  Youngstown's  seventh 
ward  for  two  terms,  George  advanced 
to  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Youngs- 
town municipal  court  system.  Between 
1964  and  1975,  George  administered 
the  paperwork  generated  by  the  city 
courts. 

During  a  period  characterized  by  se- 
rious    economic     turmoil     that     was 


U.S.  PEACEKEEPING  MISSION 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMtiNT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  other  Americans,  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  grief  and  sorrow 
I  feel  for  the  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies. Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  the 
outrage  and  frustration  of  Americans 
in  the  wake  of  this  despicable  act  of 
terrorism. 

The  terrible  tragedy  has  focused  the 
Nation's  attention  on  crucial  ques- 
tions. Why  are  we  in  Lebanon?  What 
should  we  do  now.  under  the  circum- 
stances? 

I  am  among  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  initial  decision  to  commit 
U.S.  troops  to  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping mission.  I  remain  among  those 
who  believe  our  involvement  should 
end  as  .soon  as  feasible.  The  mission  is 
laudable.  But  to  be  effective,  the 
peacekeeping  force  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  a  neutral  party  in  the  con- 
flict. As  admirable  as  our  conduct  has 
been,  the  simple  fact  is  that  U.S.  neu- 
trality has,  from  the  outset,  been 
highly  suspect  among  the  combatants 
in  Lebanon.  Our  forces  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  terrorism  because  of  the 
factions  which  view  us  as  the  enemy, 
rather  than  as  the  peacekeepers. 

A  tragic  irony  is  that  the  act  of  ter- 
rorism over  the  weekend  hinders  our 
efforts  to  seek  a  rapid  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops.  Immediate  withdrawal 
now  would  be  seen  as  a  direct  response 
to  the  atrocity.  It  would  be  a  signal  to 
terrorists  throughout  the  world  that 
their  murderous  tactics  will  allow 
them  to  successfully  manipulate  U.S. 
policy  toward  their  own  ends.  The  re- 
sults of  this  would  be  catastrophic.  It 
would  be.  in  effect,  an  invitation  for 
terrorism  against  Americans  through- 
out the  world. 

The  most  favorable  solution  to  this 
dilemma  would  be  replacement  of  U.S. 
troops  with  those  of  our  European 
allies.  Our  allies  have  a  greater  stake 
than  we  do  in  the  quest  for  peace  and 
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stabilitv  II)  Lfbaiion.  and  their  honora- 
blf  inlfiitiDii.s  will  bf  nioff  rfaciily  un- 
derstood than  ours  This  would  en- 
hance the  effecti'.  en,  s.,  m!  thi"  peace- 
keepiDK  forre.  alLr.*.  m^'  rs  withdraw- 
al without  (Tea!  Hit;  .ur.  iri'.f'^'^-'ion 
that  we  arc  rctrratuiK  Irorji  w  rrMnsts. 
Ih''  lob  !i>  be  done  in  Lebanon  is 
bott)  honorable  and  necessary.  It  is  an 
effort  to  save  lives,  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  a  very  troubled  part  of  the 
world  bur  country  has  made  valiant 
attempts  to  help,  and  we  have  paid  a 
trrnblr  price  E?ut  others  are  better 
equipped  to  do  the  job  than  we  are.  It 
IS  time  to  acknowledKe  that  fact,  and 
to  ur^e  a  reorganization  of  the  multi 
national  force  without  direct  U.S.  par- 
ticipation We  should  not  pull  out 
after  this  despicable  disaster.  But  if 
our  allies  a^ree  to  accept  our  responsi- 
bilities and  urge  us  to  leave  to  enhance 
the  chances  of  peace,  we  can  leave 
vMth  honor  and  further  contribute  to 
tht  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
I  ion  • 


LONG  ISIJVNI)  .HMOH  SOCCER 

I. {•AGUE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

•  'V    Nh  W    VdHK 

IN  THK  HoIsK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  trips  home  to  my  district 
are  an  unendiiik;  source  of  inspiration 
to  my  work  here  in  the  House.  I  am 
often  humbled  by  the  simple  vision 
and  wi.sdom  of  projects  that  take  place 
in  my  district  In  'Mu  efforts  In  this 
Chamber  to  addn  .s.  issues  of  national 
and  even  global  importance,  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  these  notewor- 
thy local  efforts. 

I  recentlv  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  It  ^^;!h  Aith  the  chairman  of 
the  Long  Island  Junior  Soccer  League. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation,  it 
became  clear  that  his  was  no  ordinary 
soccer  league.  His  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  all  involved  with  his  group 
seek  not  only  to  encourage  winners, 
but  to  encourage  the  development  of 
responsible  young  men  and  women.  It 
is  an  emphasis  we  all  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  in  a  world  where  winning  is  said  to 
be  not  the  most  important  thing,  but 
the  only  thing. 

The  league's  chairman.  Mr.  Rocco 
Amoroso,  shared  with  me  the  credo  of 
his  organization,  the  Long  Island 
Junior  Soccer  League.  I  believe  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
text; 

Building  Character  Through  Soccer 

The  Long  Island  Junior  Soccer  League  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  program  offers 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  athletic  abil 
ity  of  our  children  and  to  cultivate  a  pro- 
gram of  Building  Character  Through 
Soccer."  The  League's  Sportsmanship  Pro 
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gram  works  through  our  coaches,  players 
and  parents  in  a  united  effort. 

Our  coaches'  code  includes;  playing  all 
children  equally,  regardless  of  talent,  teach- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game,  developing  a  re- 
spect for  their  opponents,  being  generous 
with  praise,  setting  a  good  example,  and  re- 
specting the  Judgment  of  officials. 

Our  players  should  show  cooperation  with 
their  coaches,  teammates  and  opponents, 
working  hard  for  themselves  and  their 
team,  never  arguing  with  the  referees  deci- 
sions and  avoiding  bad  language  and  atti 
tudes.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
learn  to  win  and  lose  graciously. 

Our  parents  should  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  win  by  the  rules,  that  an  honest 
effort  is  as  important  as  a  victory,  applaud 
good  plays  by  your  own  team  as  well  as  by 
members  of  the  opposing  team.  Do  not  pub 
licly  question  the  officials'  judgment  and 
never  their  honesty  Support  all  efforts  to 
remove  verbal  and  physical  abuse  from  all 
children's  sports. 

When  we  have  a  t^am  of  coaches,  players 
and  parents  who  abide  by  these  guidelines, 
we  have  winners,  true  winners."  Winning  a 
game  is  not  everything  nor  the  only  thing. 
Its  how  you  handle  yourself  in  victory  as 
well  as  defeat,  whether  it  be  sports,  your 
job.  a  family  crisis  or  any  other  unforeseen 
phenomena  in  your  lifetime.  If  we  all  can  be 
motivated  in  this  direction,  then  the  goals 
of  the  Long  Island  Junior  Soccer  I^eague 
Sportsmanship  program  will  become  a  vivid 
reality  not  only  here  on  Long  Island,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
share  these  goals  with  all  groups  who  seek 
to  encourage  a  healthy  and  responsible  atti- 
tude in  the  young  people  of  this  country 
For  It  is  such  a  rare  attitude  toward  compe- 
tition which  Will,  in  the  final  analysis,  be 
our  greatest  and  purest  source  of  national 
strength.* 


DAIRY  FKODUCTION 
STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OK  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOttSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

m  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  4196.  which  I  have  introduced 
today  contains  the  same  provisions  as 
H.R.  1875,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  except  for 
a  few  minor  modifications  principally 
to  change  dates  contained  in  H.R.  1875 
which  are  no  longer  current.  I  intend 
to  request  the  Rules  Committee  that 
the  text  of  this  bill  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  lieu  of  the 
text  of  H.R.  1875.  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  when  the  House  considers 
changes  in  dairy  legislation.  For  pur- 
poses of  clarity,  I  decided  to  introduce 
a  clean  bill  with  the  changes  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text  instead  of  present- 
ing a  series  of  amendments  to  the  text 
of  H.R.  1875  The  legislative  history 
and  explanatory  material  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  1875  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  clean  bill  except 
for  the  matters  noted  below.  The  spe- 
cific changes  made  in  the  clean  bill  are 
as  follows; 
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The  clean  bill- 
First,  provides  for  the  same  dairy- 
price-support  levels  as  in  H  R  1875, 
but  makes  the  change  to  $12.60  per 
hundredweight  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  rather  than  October  1. 
1983.  and  authorizes  rather  than  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  make  further 
adjustments  in  the  support  level  If 
CCC  estimated  purchases  are  above  or 
below  the  trigger  levels  specified  in 
the  bill: 

Second,  provides  authority  for  a  fur- 
ther adjustment  in  the  support  level 
on  April  1.  1985,  rather  than  January 
1.  1985,  as  in  H.R.  1875— in  both  bills 
such  dates  are  15  months  after  the 
first  downward  adjustment  in  support 
rate; 

Third,  requires  the  paid  diversion 
program  provisions  and  the  50-cent  re- 
duction in  price  received  by  producers 
for  all  milk  marketed  commercially  to 
begin  January  1,  1984.  rather  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984,  as  in  H.R.  1875.  and  for 
such  provisions  to  continue  in  force 
for  a  15-month  period,  as  in  H.R.  1875; 

Fourth,  changes  the  dates  to  be  used 
in  calculating  the  base  period  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  reduced  milk  pro- 
duction under  the  diversion  program 
to  correspond  to  the  revised  period  of 
the  diversion  contract: 

Fifth,  provides  that  the  funds  result- 
ing from  the  reduction  in  price  on  all 
milk  marketed  commercially  would  be 
remitted  to  CCC  but  deletes  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  H.R.  1875  for 
CCC  to  establish  a  special  fund  with 
such  payments: 

Sixth,  requires  that  if  the  Secretary 
decides  to  modify  diversion  contracts 
because  he  expects  that  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction would  otherwise  be  excessively 
reduced,  he  may  not  apportion  the  re- 
duction on  the  basis  of  geographic 
region  or  area  as  permitted  in  H.R. 
1875; 

Seventh,  deletes  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  permit  handlers  to 
make  diversion  payments  to  producers 
and  provides,  instead,  that  payments 
would  be  made  only  through  county 
ASC  committees;  and 

Eighth,  provides  for  the  marketing 
order  program  for  dairy  product  pro- 
motion, research,  and  nutrition  and 
the  assessment  to  finance  such  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  bill  to  apply 
to  the  48  contiguous  States  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  rather  than  to 
all  of  the  United  States,  it-s  territories 
and  possessions,  as  in  H  R    1875  • 
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CERTIFIED  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY     CPSi 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

iii    NrW    V<iHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
•Aould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  new  1983  CPSs  who 
received  their  certificates  through  the 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  Pro- 
fessional Secretaries  International, 
?"ollowing  are  the  names  of  those  sec- 
retaries who  have  been  certified  by 
the  Institute  for  Certifying  Secretar- 
ies 

Peggy  B  Craig.  CPS.  Office  of  the 
Commander  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command:  fJianna  S.  Eshman, 
CPS,  Arnold  ^:  Porter:  Sherry  Hern 
man  CPS.  Blue  Cress  and  Blue  Shield: 
Barbara  Bakari,  CPS,  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  Marjorie  Felder. 
CPS.  General  Conference  of  Seventh 
Day  Adventists. 

'The  CPS  examination  wa.s  instituted 
m  1951.  To  date  17.257  secretaries 
ha\e  been  certified  This  year  certifi- 
cation was  awarded  to  59  secretaries  in 
I  til.--  area:  Wa-shington,  DC.  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Virginia,  bringing 
the  total  to  6H6  m  tlie  Wa.shmglon 
met  ro  area 

In  bringing  the  CPS  rating  to  the  at- 
tention (jf  my  colleagues  today,  per- 
haps my  remarks  will  help  to  open  the 
lioor  through  which  we  here  in  the 
House,  as  well  ;i.s  members  of  manage- 
ment throughout  the  business  world, 
will  come  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
the  certified  professional  secretary, 

I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  new  CPS  recipients.* 


NAACP  MARKS  69TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

It    NtW    JKHSKV 

IN  :n^  house  of  representatives 

yi'"i(tau.  Octobrr  i'-4.  1983 

•  .Mr  KODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
with  plea-sure  that  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  tlie  Newark  branch  of  the  Nation- 
al A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  marks  its  69th  anniver 
sar\  this  week,  with  the  annual  free- 
dom tund  dinner,  to  be  held  on  Octo- 
ber 26  m  Newark.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  honor 
this  outstanding  organization,  of 
which  I  am  a  lifetime  member,  as  well 
as  the  individuals  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  make  it  the  important  force  of 
social  change  that  it  is  in  our  society. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  the 
Newark  chapter  of  the  NAACP  that 
the  dinner  will  feature  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hot)ks  as  Its  keynote  speaker  As  the 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP  since 
HI77    Dr    Hooks  has  provided  inspired 
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and  effective  leadership  of  this  nation- 
al organization.  He  is  a  man  who  I 
adrnire  as  an  ally  who  I  am  grateful  to 
count  as  a  friend. 

The  dinner  's  certain  to  be  a  memo- 
rable evening,  and  I  commend  all  of 
the  participants,  including  Lo\ie  S, 
Brown,  freedom  fund  chairperson: 
Bobie  Cottle,  president  of  the  Newark 
branch  of  the  NAACP:  Dr.  Daniel 
Blue,  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  Newark  Housing  Authority,  who 
will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies:  and 
the  following  officers  of  the  Newark 
chapter:  John  D.  Woods,  first  \  ice 
president;  Dorothea  Lee.  second  vice 
president:  Daisy  Stokes,  secretary;  Do- 
lores Carter.  assistant  secretary: 
Mamie  (Gus)  Hale,  treasurer:  and  the 
following  members  of  the  executive 
committee:  Carrie  Alston.  Mary  Avery. 
Cleo  Blount.  Daniel  Blue.  George 
Branch.  Lovie  S.  Brown,  Rev,  Oliver 
Brown.  William  H.  Brown.  Marguerite 
Bush,  Sally  Carroll.  Billie  M.  Cook, 
Antoinette  Davis,  Clara  Dean.  Helen  J, 
Gardner,  Re\  Ralph  T.  Grant.  Wil- 
liam Hadley.  Ethel  Moore  Johnson. 
Harold  Jones.  Jr..  Margaret  Kee. 
Eddie  Mae  Livingston,  John  Love.  El- 
eanor Lyle,  Susan  McGee.  Clyde  D, 
Mitchell.  Willa  Moye.  Sue  NeLson. 
Henry  Robinson,  Arlena  Salley.  Jaines 
W.  Shue,  JoN'ce  Simmons.  William 
Simpson,  Steven  Talks,  Rev.  John  R, 
Standford.  Andrew  Washington,  J, 
Barry  Washington,  Louise  Washing- 
ton, Willie  Watson,  and  Kathleen  Wil- 
liams. In  addition  the  following  people 
will  receive  awards  from  the  organiza- 
tion: Keith  Jones.  Louise  Epperson, 
councilwoman  Bobby  Reilly,  and 
Keith  Bodden.* 
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sands  of  jobless  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  across  the  Nation.* 


H.R.    3929-FEDERAL   SUPPLEMEN 
TAL      COMPENSATION      EXTEN- 
SION 

HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, longstanding  official  business  m  my 
congressional  district  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 21.  prevented  me  from  recording 
my  vote  on  an  important  measure. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  m  favor  of  the  conference  report 
accompanying  H.R,  3929. 

As  expected,  the  House  registered 
alniost  unanimous  support  to  H.R, 
3929,  which  extends  for  18  months  the 
program  providing  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  benefits  to  jobless 
workers.  This  important  legislation 
offers  the  victims  hardest  hit  by  a 
changing  labor  force  and  a  depres.sed 
economy  the  extra  assistance  they  de- 
serve as  they  attempt  to  restructure 
their  lives. 

I  strongly  support  this  program 
which    has   proven   vital   to   the   thou- 


MRS.  FABIAN  TERRY>  DeGUZ- 
MAN- FLORIDA  DAVA  WOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

HON,  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

•  •T  FI.^:lRr)I=^ 
IN  thi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Mcjy^.dch.  October  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  take  this  opportuiiity  to  rec- 
ognize the  achievements  of  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents,  Mrs. 
Fabian  <Terr>-)  DeGuzman,  who  is  cur- 
rently serving  her  second  year  as  the 
district  3  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary.  Fla.  At 
the  annual  Florida  DAVA  convention 
in  Jacksonville  in  May  1983.  she  was 
the  recipient  of  the  highest  award 
given— "Woman  of  the  Year." 

Despite  her  own  physical  disability, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band IS  a  100-percent  service-connect- 
ed-disabled veteran.  Terry,  during  her 
first  year  as  district  3  commander, 
traveled  over  31.000  miles  and  donated 
over  6.000  hours  to  her  fellow  human 
being.  Her  most  noteworthy  volunteer 
efforts  include  placing  400  flags  on  the 
graves  of  veterans  on  Memorial  Day: 
driving  many  veterans  to  distant  VA 
medical  centers  (Gainesville  or  Lake 
City)  for  medical  attention,  on  occa- 
sion having  them  admitted,  staying  as 
much  as  5  days  and  nights  when  a  vet- 
eran was  In  critical  condition;  posting 
50  "Visit  a  Shut-In  Vet"  posters  in 
local  stores  and  businesses;  and  aiding 
and  tutoring  15  immigrants  in  their 
quest  for  citizenship,  while  aLso  assist- 
ing with  voter  registration  and  accom- 
panying these  new  citizens  to  the  polls 
where  necessary.  She  worked  in  vari- 
ous political  campaigns  by  driving  the 
aged  and  disabled  to  the  polls,  and  has 
provided  for  veterans'  transportation 
needs  in  order  to  obtain  medical  treat- 
ment as  far  away  as  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  Montana.  In  addition,  she 
has  entertained  shut-ms  at  various 
nursing  home  facilities  by  taking  some 
out  for  meals,  shopping  sprees,  and  in 
many  instances,  paying  for  these  ex- 
cursions out  of  her  own  funds. 

A  Happy  Birthday  America"  party 
was  organized  and  coordinated  by 
Terry  at  the  VA  medical  center  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  each  veteran  re- 
ceived a  small  gift.  She  coordinated 
other  parties  on  special  occasions 
throughout  the  year. 

Terry  volunteers  her  time  1  da.\  a 
week  to  assist  a  county  service  officer 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  by  helping 
veterans  file  claims  and  obtain  other 
public  assistance  — food  stamps.  SSI. 
and  so  forth. 

Terry  DeGuzman  has  been  nothing 
short  of  a  whirlwind  in  coordinating 
many  social  activities  to  cheer  our  vet- 
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i-raii.s  thrnu^;hiiiu^  I  h,f  St.it -■  .>!  P'londa. 
She  ha-s  dotuurd  tiowtrs,  candy,  fruit, 
clothing.  Hiul  othir  items  to  make  life 
a  little  nic»-r  lor  those  less  fortunate 
than  .she 

She  ha^s  vioriced  tirelessly  to  make 
the  disabled  and  handicapped  person's 
lit.  .  tusier  by  having  city  codes 
changed  enabling  the  handicapped  to 
sell  crafts  made  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses from  their  homes:  worked  to 
make  the  community  more  aware  of 
'Disabled  Awareness  Week ';  worked 
on  the  handicapped  parking  ordi- 
nance: and  visited  numerous  business 
establishments  to  observe  compliance 
with  ihr  .Oieelchair  and  handicapped 
acces.s  code. 

Terry  is  a  citizen  of  our  great  United 
States  by  choice,  having  been  natural- 
ized not  too  long  ago.  Her  husband  is  a 
retired  Navy  man.  who  was  a  Filipino 
guerrilla  prior  to  joining  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1945 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  Terry  on 
her  award,  and  take  pride  that  the 
Fourth  District  of  Florida  has  an  indi- 
vidual with  such  a  high  standard  of 
commitment  to  mankind. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE     AMFIUCAN 
LEBANON        TOO 
MAINTAIN 


'RESENCE     IN 
COSTLY      TO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

IN  TUl-  lli  ;  -.1-  MK  KKPKESENTATIVES 
Mdndau.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr  K ANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  the  young  marines  killed 
yesterday  in  Lebanon.  Their  grief  is 
keenly  felt  by  the  entire  Nation,  and  is 
shared  by  all  families  who  have  lost  a 
son  on  foreign  shores.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  them. 

Although  the  marines  in  Lebanon 
are  prepared  to  give  their  lives  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  simple  question:  What 
on  Earth  are  they  prepared  to  give 
their  lives  for?  Our  presence  in  war- 
ravaged  Lebanon  is  ostensibly  one  of 
peace.  The  President  has  slated  time 
after  time  that  our  commitment  is  lim- 
ited to  preserving  what  Ifttle  order 
that  now  exists,  and  to  preventing  a 
much  larger  conflagration.  But  is  this 
a  tenable  rationale?  I  submit  that  it  is 
not. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  introduction  of  neu- 
tral troops  will  lead  to  a  stable  Leba- 
non. Lebanon  is  not  a  homogeneous 
country.  It  is  a  polyglot  of  different 
ethnic,  religious,  and  political  groups 
that  do  not  trust  each  other,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  more  foreign  sol- 
diers in  their  country.  I  must  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
defies  the  President's  attempts  to  es- 
tablish a  clearly  defined  reason  for  the 
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presence  of  our  marines.  There  is  only 
an  extremely  bloody  civil  war  that 
Americans  should  not  be  dying  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  massacre 
has  made  the  price  of  continuing  our 
presence  much  too  costly.  We  need  to 
get  our  boys  out.  and  to  aggressively 
pursue  other  means  for  ending  the 
suffering  of  that  poor  country.  We 
must  try  to  gather  all  parties  and  fac- 
tions to  seek  a  negotiated  solution. 
One  more  dead  marine  will  not  solve 
anything. • 
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BUENA       PARK       AND       GARDEN 
GROVE  YOUTHS         BECOME 

CHAMPIONS 

HON.  JERRY  M.  P.ATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  recognize  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  two  outstanding 
young  men,  Daniel  Osburn  of  Buena 
Park  and  Donald  Wright  of  Garden 
Grove,  and  their  dedicated  coach  at 
Cypre.ss  College,  William  Fairbanks. 
Earlier  this  year,  these  three  realized 
a  special  goal  which  proves  that  the 
human  spirit  can  be  an  undaunted 
force  when  it  seeks  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, overcome  obstacles,  and  rise  to 
victory. 

In  July  of  this  year.  Donald  and 
Daniel  reaped  the  rewards  of  many 
months  of  disciplined  and  rigorous 
training  as  they  prepared  for  partici- 
pation in  the  ■■27th  National  Wheel- 
chair Games  "  held  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu.  Competing 
against  hundreds  of  athletes  from 
across  the  Nation,  both  Daniel  and 
Donald  emerged  as  winners  in  several 
track  and  field  events.  Daniel  took  the 
silver  medal  in  the  1.500-meter  race, 
the  bronze  in  the  800  meter,  and 
placed  fourth  in  the  400  meter. 
Donald  placed  fourth  in  the  javelin 
throw,  fifth  in  the  discus,  and  fourth 
in  the  pentathlon  which  consists  of 
four  races.  Their  performance  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  light  of  this 
having  been  the  first  year  they  had 
entered  a  national  competition. 

Both  Donald  and  Daniel  are  well  on 
their  way  toward  future  success  in 
other  avenues  of  opportunity.  They 
have  actively  pursued  their  career 
goals  through  higher  education  and 
have  approached  their  academic  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm they  had  shown  in  athletic  com- 
petition. Donald  has  already  graduat- 
ed with  an  a.ssociate  in  science  degree 
in  accounting  and  is  now  employed  in 
his  field.  Daniel  remains  at  Cypress 
College  and  is  forging  ahead  with  no 
less  than  20  units  this  semester  as  he 
prepares  to  transfer  to  a  4-year  insti- 
tution to  continue  his  studies  in  com- 
puter science.  Despite  these  commit- 


ments, both  of  them  still  find  time  to 
serve  on  the  college  wheelchair  basket- 
ball team  coached  by  friend  William 
Fairbanks.  An  athlete  in  his  own  right. 
Coach  Fairbanks  still  holds  the  na- 
tional record  for  the  wheelchair  discus 
event. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
generous  support  of  the  Moose  Lodge 
1945  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  (VFW)  Post  8954  in  the  city  of 
Buena  Park  without  whom  these  fine 
young  men  might  not  have  been  able 
to  finance  their  trip  to  the  national 
games.  A  very  successful  dinner  was 
held  in  honor  of  Daniel  and  Donald— 
as  the  dinner  was  organized  by  then 
Lodge  Governor  Larry  Shuttleworth. 
past  VFW  Post  Commander  Richard 
DeLong.  current  Commander  Charles 
Black,  fundraising  cochairs  William 
Land  and  Jack  Herring,  and  Chief  Ex- 
traordinaire Angle  Britt.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  hard  work  given  by  other 
members  and  their  families  from  both 
organizations.  This  team  effort  proved 
to  be  a  rewarding  experience  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  Donald  Wright.  Daniel 
Osburn.  William  Fairbanks.  Buena 
Park  Moose  Lodge  1945.  and  Buena 
Park  Post  8954  for  their  efforts  which 
have  served  to  inspire  their  entire 
community  • 


TIME  TO  WIIHIJKAW  TROOPS 
FROM   I  HVANON 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

:    MISSIJI'I:! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
brutal  mas-sacre  of  161  U.S.  marines  in 
Beirut  is  an  incomprehensible  act  of 
aggression  and  the  time  is  overdue  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

In  August  1982.  800  U.S.  marines 
were  sent  to  Lebanon  on  a  peacekeep- 
ing mission  to  assist  in  the  evacuation 
of  1.000  Palestinian  guerrilla  troops. 
At  that  time,  our  President  .said  the 
troops  were  there  for  a  limited  time 
and  there  was  no  intention  that  they 
become  involved  in  any  hostilities. 
After  the  massacre  of  two  Palestinian 
refugee  camps.  President  Reagan  indi- 
cated that  U.S.  Marines  would  contin- 
ue in  Lebanon  until  all  Israeli.  Syrian, 
and  Palestinian  military  forces  were 
out  of  the  nation.  On  September  29. 
1983.  the  President  returned  1.200  ma- 
rines to  Beirut. 

Over  the  past  year.  U.S.  marines 
have  been  increasingly  the  target  of 
snipers  and  until  yesterdays  attack,  7 
U.S.  marines  had  been  killed  and  more 
than  50  wounded  in  hostile  military 
actions  in  Lebanon.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent returned  U.S.  soldiers  to  Beirut 
they  have  been  attacked  in  15  differ- 
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ent  instances  of  military  action.  On 
October  23.  1983.  161  U.S.  marines 
Acre  massacred  and  69  U.S.  marines 
injured  in  a  terrorist  bombing  at  the 
Beirut  Airport.  Yesterday's  tragedy  is 
part  of  the  growing  escalation  in  the 
war  of  attrition  which  is  aimed  at  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon.  The  time  to  recon 
sider  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon  is  over- 
due. Action  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
U.S.  from  being  dragged  into  the  un- 
wanted role  of  protagonist  in  another 
bloody  civil  war. 

This  morning,  military  experts  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  no  action 
could  have  been  taken  to  avert  this 
savage  slaughter  or  insure  that  such 
an  atrocity  does  not  reoccur.  The  only 
choice  we  have  is  to  bring  our  peace- 
keeping troops  home  before  we 
become  involved  in  another  full  -scale 
war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
President's  effort  to  continue  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Lebanon  and  to 
demand  that  all  U.S.  soldiers  in  Leba- 
non be  withdrawn  without  further 
consideration. • 


NOBEL  PRIZE    lO  BARBARA 
McCLINTOC'K 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

.'I-    NKV.     .  uliK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nobel  Prize  was  established  by  the  will 
of  Alfred  Nobel  in  order  to  encourage 
those  who  work  for  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Every  year,  this  honorable 
prize  is  awarded  to  individuals  in  areas 
such  as  peace,  literature,  and  medi- 
cine. 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  is  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  the  value  of  a 
.scientists  work.  On  October  10.  Bar- 
bara McClintock  of  Long  Island  was 
named  the  winner  of  this  prize  based 
on  her  contribution  toward  the  under- 
standing of  genetic  inheritance.  At  81. 
Barbara  McClintock  has  become  the 
first  American  woman  to  win  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  as  an  individ- 
ual. She  certainly  has  brought  great 
honor  to  her  field  and  to  her  country. 
I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
to  Barbara  McClintock  and  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  value  of 
her  achievements.  While  biologists 
were  convinced  of  the  steady,  immov- 
able characteristic  of  genes.  McClin- 
tock revealed  the  iran.sposable  ele- 
ment allowing  genes  to  travel  and 
change.  In  later  years  this  discovery 
was  u.sed  to  explain  a  range  of  medical 
phenomena  from  cancer,  to  growth 
and  development,  to  immune  reac- 
tions, to  evolution. 

My  warm  congratulations  and  per- 
sonal thanks  to  Barbara  McClintock. 


Fx  rr.NSiONS  of  remarks 

NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  AWARDED 
TO  LECH   WAl.E.SA 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1983 
•  Mr  SOL.ARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  Oslo,  the  Nobel  committee  selected 
a  Polish  shipyard  worker.  Lech 
Walesa,  as  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner. 

This  international  recognition  of 
Lech  Walesa  as  a  man  of  peace  com- 
mitted to  nonviolence  was  greeted  by 
the  Polish  regime  with  cries  of  inter- 
national interference  and  arrogance. 

For  the  award  ironically  came  in  the 
midst  of  another  misinformation  cam- 
paign by  the  Polish  Government  to 
paint  Walesa  as  a  money-hungry  trou- 
blemaker, unconcerned  about  the 
plight  of  workers.  This  calumny,  cou- 
pled with  the  regime's  prosecution  and 
sentencing  of  Solidarnos  leaders  to 
long  prison  terms  and  offering  amnes- 
ty to  other  Solidarnos  underground 
leaders  in  return  for  their  admission 
of  criminal  guilt,  was  the  Govern- 
ment's latest  effort  to  destroy  the  re- 
mains not  only  of  Solidarnos  but  the 
dream  of  Poles  for  greater  freedom. 

But  this  campaign,  like  previous  ef- 
forts to  destroy  the  Polish  nation,  is 
bound  to  fail. 

Lech  Walesa's  impeccable  creden- 
tials as  an  outstanding  patriot,  devot- 
ed to  his  homeland  and  to  the  rights 
of  workers,  made  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  i.solate  him  from  the  Polish 
people  ineffective.  His  respon.se  to  the 
Nobel  Peace  Award  and  the  $200,000 
cash  prize  it  brings  was  to  credit  other 
Solidarnos  leaders  and  members  as 
more  deserving  of  the  award  than  he. 
As  for  the  Nobel  Prize  money  he  has 
won.  instead  of  enriching  the  Walesa 
family,  it  will  be  given  to  the  joint 
slate-church  foundation  organized  to 
improve  the  plight  of  the  independent 
farmers  of  Poland.  ^Walesa  reluclanlly 
declined  the  invitation  to  go  to  Oslo  to 
receive  this  prestigious  award,  lest  the 
Polish  Government  refuse  lo  allow 
him  to  return  to  his  homeland  and  to 
his  chosen  life  work  of  organizing  Ihe 
workers  of  Poland. 

That  work,  culminating  in  Solidar- 
nos, has  brought  Walesa  inlernational 
acclaim  but  also  extreme  hardships 
and  sorrow.  He  has  been  persecuted. 
hara.ssed.  fired  from  his  job.  arrested, 
and  even  interned.  He  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  seven  children 
and  subjected  to  vicious  attacks  and 
scurrilous  charges.  But  still  he  clings 
to  his  convictions,  and  urges  other 
Poles  to  continue  their  struggle  for 
the  recognition  of  free  labor  unions 
and  a  greater  voice  for  the  Polish 
people  in  determining  the  future  of 
their  nation. 

Understandably,  the  government  of 
General  Jaruzelski  cringes  at  the  re- 
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newed  international  focus  on  Poland 
and  on  the  Solidarnos  leader  his 
regime  has  taken  such  great  pains  to 
discredit.  For  inlernational  attenlion 
on  Walesa  must  again  highlight  the 
oppression  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
the  brutal  measures  his  regime  first 
imposed  under  martial  law.  and  which 
have  been  continued  even  after  mar- 
tial law  was  lifted.  But  the  cruel  cur- 
tailment of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  all  Poles,  and  the  outlawing 
of  free  trade  unions,  have  been  power- 
less to  destroy  the  grip  that  the  Soli- 
darnos movement  and  Lech  Walesa 
still  have  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Polish  people. 

The  huge  spontaneous  demonstra- 
tions greeting  the  arrival  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  Poland  last  May  brought 
thousands  of  outlawed  Solidarnos  ban- 
ners to  the  streets,  and  victory  signs 
greeted  the  Pope  everywhere  indicat- 
ing the  continued  role  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Solidarnos  as  the  main- 
stays of  Polish  nationalism. 

In  honoring  Lech  Walesa,  the  Nobel 
committee  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  not 
only  in  Poland  but  throughout  the 
Eastern  bloc.  It  reminded  us  thai  one 
man  of  courage  and  determination  can 
make  a  difference  and  thai  each  of  us 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Lech  Walesa  has  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  great  play  write,  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  who  once  .said.  'Some  men 
see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why.  1 
dream  of  things  that  never  were  and 
say.  why  not."  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  Lech  Walesa's 
dreams  for  Poland  become  a  reality.* 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  ANTON  IN  SVEHLA 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKl 

,  Ni.JlS 

INTHEHOr-i-       f    hEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
cember 12.  1983,  will  be  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Antonin 
Svehla,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia from  1922  to  1929.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  Czechoslovakian 
Americans  across  the  country  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
successful  development  of  the  first 
free  Czechoslovak  Republic  lies  with 
Antonin  Svehla.  Czechoslovakia  flour- 
ished under  his  leadership,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  One  of 
his  greatest  achievements  was  a  land 
reform  policy  that  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  small  farms  to  develop 
and  grow. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia.    Svehla     led     a     distinguished 
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can-er  as  a  statesman  and  a  successful 
leader  of  his  people.  The  lack  of  inter- 
national recognition  paid  to  his  leader- 
ship did  not  lessen  Svehla's  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  prosperity  for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Although  Antonin  Svehla  served  his 
country  for  only  a  short  time,  he  re- 
mains an  inspiration  to  all  those  who 
value  liberty  and  national  independ 
ence.  His  love  of  freedom  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  good  of  his  country  contin- 
ue to  live  on  in  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  people,  and  his 
example  will  be  followed  for  years  to 
come.* 


LEBANON    1'  \  I  n  HN'  IS  SET 

UNI. I-:SS  (■(  )\(  ,Hf  S."-    FNI^S  IT 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  G.AYDOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murder  on  Sunday  of  at  least  160 
American  marines  and  sailors  in  what 
is  called  the  peacekeeping  force  gives 
Lebanon  the  feel  of  Vietnam. 

Lebanon  has  had  the  look  of  Viet- 
nam since  the  start. 

The  government  is  weak  and  unsta- 
ble. Parts  of  the  country  are  beyond 
government  control.  The  people  are  di- 
vided on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  and  now  they  are  devoted  to 
killing  one  another  and  all  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  killing  one  an- 
other. Irreconcilable  fanaticism  is  in 
the  air. 

Meanwhile,  the  peacekeeping  appa- 
ratus of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
spicuously absent.  So  are  contingenl.s 
from  other  major  nations.  We  are 
there  in  a  sham  mulitnational  force. 
The  French  are  there  and  the  Italians 
are  there.  From  the  other  nations 
present,  only  token  forces. 

And  now  Lebanon  has  the  feel:  all 
the  indicia  of  a  no-win  Vietnam  war 
are  there. 

If  the  fanatics  force  the  conflict  out 
of  hand,  someone  will  decide  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Slate.s 
to  try  to  settle  it.  And  the  main 
burden,  in  blood  and  treasure,  will  fal 
on  the  United  States,  just  as  it  did  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
sound  reason  for  subjecting  American 
troops  to  murder  in  Lebanon:  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  anyone  state  a  mili- 
tary goal.  Are  they  just  to  sit  for  the 
fanatics? 

This  too  has  the  look  and  feel  of 
Vietnam.  The  markings  are  di-stinctive. 

American  marines  and  sailors  are 
not  sacrifices  to  be  slain  on  the  altar 
of  a  vain  hope  for  peace  in  a  land  that 
does  not  want  peace. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not 
want  to  go  to  war  for  Lebanon,  but  the 
situation  has  the  early  markings  of  a 
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war.  Vietnam  style.  This  Congress 
should  not  support  anything  that 
takes  us  in  that  direction  and  it  should 
now  begin  taking  all  appropriate  steps 
to  move  the  United  States  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.* 


THF  PI  TOH  I    I  If     'I  i.-;i-  1     HFOUN 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

IN  THt:  HOUSt  OF  HtPRtStNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
would  like  to  focus  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  Josef  Begun. 

Mr.  Begun  has  been  sentenced  to  12 
years  in  prison  and  internal  exile  for 
the  crime  of  anti-Soviet  agitation. 
Josef  Begun's  only  crimes  were  his 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  his  de- 
termination to  teach  Hebrew  and  con- 
tinue to  practice  his  faith.  The  Soviet 
response  to  this  basic  desire  for  free- 
dom—rights guaranteed  under  the 
Helsinki  accords— is  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  sad  litany  of  haras.sment. 
anti-Semiti.sm.  and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  Josef  Begun  is  a 
clear  attempt  to  intimidate  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  world  community.  We 
must  not  despair  or  be  dissuaded  from 
continuing  our  efforts  to  speak  out 
against  human  rights  violations. 
Rather,  we  must  match  the  fortitude 
and  courage  that  Jo.sef  Begun  has  ex- 
hibited throughout  his  ordeal.  To 
falter  now  in  the  face  of  such  excep- 
tional human  resolution  would  severe- 
ly weaken  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  strengthen  Soviet  injustice.  In  the 
name  of  Josef  Begun,  let  us  rededicate 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
whose  only  desire  is  human  liberty 
and  demand  the  Soviet  Union  live  up 
to  its  treaty  commitments.* 


THE  LEBANON  MASSACRE: 

AMERICANS      MUST      NOT      BE 
HELPLESS  TAHr;FT-:-- 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJ.A  WON  P.AT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 

m  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  I  ri.se  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  today  are 
expre.ssing  outrage  over  the  sen.seless 
massacre  of  American  and  French 
troops  on  Sunday  in  Lebanon.  My 
deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  tho.se  who  died  and  for  those 
who  will  suffer  for  months  to  come  as 
a  result  of  this  despicable  act. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  I  was  myself 
in  Beirut  where  I  met  with  the  brave 
young  marines  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  safeguard  the  political  stability 
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of  that  war-torn  nation  and  in  the 
process  prevent  yet  further  civil  war 
and  killing.  I  will  never  forget  the  con- 
cern on  the  faces  of  the  young  men  I 
met  or  the  determination  they  all  ex- 
pressed to  do  the  job  their  country  set 
them  to  perform.  I  aLso  met  some 
young  marines  from  Guam  in  Beirut 
and  today  I  wonder  with  a  heavy  heart 
about  their  fate. 

Today,  most  of  America  will  reflect 
on  what  occurred  on  Sunday  and  ask 
ourselves  why  we  are  in  Lebanon  and 
whether  we  should  be  there  and  in 
what  future  role.  There  are  no  easy 
answers.  But  out  of  our  sense  of  out- 
rage cannot  and  should  not  come  a 
sense  of  helplessness.  These  men  must 
not  die  in  vain.  Nor  should  their  death 
and  suffering  be  u.sed  as  a  vehicle 
which  will  carry  the  United  States 
into  yet  another  protracted  war  we 
cannot  win.  There  are  positive  alterna- 
tives which  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress must  explore  that  could  offer  a 
more  meaningful  role  for  American 
forces  in  the  Middle  East.  In  Lebanon 
the  enemies  are  many  and  faceless. 
The  marines  should  be  given  the 
means  to  protect  them.selves  and 
should  not  serving  as  so  many  now 
suggested  as  'sitting  ducks." 

First  of  all.  let  us  all  recognize  fully 
that  our  forces  in  i^ebanon  are  at  a 
state  of  war.  A  failure  to  appreciate 
this  basic  fact  of  life  will  only  draw  us 
evermore  into  the  quagmire  of  Leba- 
non's complete  political  situation  and 
sap  our  national  resolve  to  see  our 
forces  effectively  serve  their  purpose 
there. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  have  supported 
our  involvement  in  Lebanon  becau.sc 
my  own  on.sight  inspections  there 
which  revealed  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  outside  peace-keeping 
forces  in  that  country.  I  doubt  that 
the  present  Government  of  Lebanon 
would  survive  for  a  week  without  our 
intervention  and  that  of  our  allies.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  the  static  condition 
forced  on  the  marines  there  by  U.S. 
policy  has  exposed  them  to  risks  far 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  and  far 
beyond  that  which  I  believe  most 
Americans  believe  it  prudent.  It  grates 
on  American  sensibilities  when  we 
hear  our  boys  complain  that  their 
hands  are  tied  by  a  policy  which  pre- 
vents them  from  advancing  beyond 
the  present  perimeter  to  clear  obvious- 
ly hostile  zones. 

But  while  that  would  take  care  of 
sniper  nests,  it  would  still  leave  open 
the  question  of  who  Sunday's  enemy 
was  and  how  do  we  retaliate.  While 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  people  to 
blame  or  suspect,  including  Iran,  and 
tho.se  who  support  Iran.  I  have 
become  convinced  that  there  will  be 
more  mas.sacres  of  U.S.  forces  in  Leba- 
non unless  we  have  clear  policies  and 
goals  there. 
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I  cal!  on  President  Rca^;an  today  to 
present  to  the  Congre.ss  a.s  promptly  as 
po.ssible  his  policies  for  addressing  the 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  Marines  as 
well  as  his  policies  for  engaging  all 
sides  of  the  argument  in  Lebanon  in 
prompt  dialog.  Clearly,  our  peacekeep- 
ing forces  are  no  longer  keeping  the 
peace:  rather,  they  are  serving  as  tar- 
gets for  a  variety  of  factions  on  driving 
us  out  of  Lebanon.  This  was  never  the 
intent  of  sending  our  marines  there 
and  I  urge  the  President  to  immediate- 
ly call  on  the  United  Nations  to  send  a 
multinational  force  to  Lebanon  to  re- 
place our  own  forces.  This  would  have 
the  benefit  of  removing  from  the 
scene  a  large-scale  American  presence 
and  the  perception  that  we  are  taking 
sides 

Finally,  let  me  urge  the  President  to 
establish  some  form  of  time  limit  for 
our  presence  in  Lebanon.  If  it  should 
become  clear  that  we  cannot  get  em- 
broiled m  domestic  politics  and  expect 
to  come  out  untarnished.  I  fear  that 
our  people  will  demand  a  pullout  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  unless  we  give 
them  sufficient  reason  for  being  there. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  develop  a 
policy  in  Lebanon  which  is  productive 
and  which  will  safeguard  American 
troops  there  in  the  future.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thursday,  His  wonderful  family  can 
take  comfort  in  the  full,  productive, 
and  giving  life  he  led.  There  was  a 
man.* 


A   TRini'TF    Tf)  ,IANU.S   A     HURKE 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  October  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  many  colleagues 
who  knew  him  in  paying  respects  to 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Burke  of 
Boston.  Mass. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  most  ebullient, 
friendly,  helpful  Members  in  this 
body.  As  important  and  burdensome  as 
were  his  responsibilities  he  always  had 
time  for  a  young  Member  like  me  to 
offer  advice,  guidance,  and  a.ssistance 
with  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the 
House. 

Of  Jim's  many  substantive  accom- 
plishments, what  stands  out  is  his 
service  to  older  Americans.  He  played 
the  key  role  in  expanding  social  securi- 
ty coverage  and  adding  medicare  and 
rnedicaid  to  secure  our  seniors  against 
medical  devestation. 

Every  year  I  joined  Jim  on  his  as- 
sault on  social  security  financing,  seek- 
ing to  restore  the  original  concept  of 
1/3- V3- '/a  funding  from  general  revenues 
as  well  as  employees  and  employers. 
The  objective  will  be  achieved  one  day, 
and  it  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  ground- 
work Jim  established. 

Jim's  good  humor,  wit.  and  ability 
made  him  one  of  the  best  loved  and 
best  respected  Members  of  the  House. 
We  lost  a  good  friend  and  pillar  of  this 
body    when    Jim    passed    away    last 


DR    KING  HOLIDAY  NEW  SIGN 
OF  HOPE 

HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKl 

Of  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
*  Mr.  SIKORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Oct.  21, 
1983] 
Db.  King  Holiday  New  Sign  of  Hope 
Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope  and,  crossing  each  other  from 
a   million   different    centers   of   energy   and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current   that 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance." 

Robert  F,  Kennedy's  ringing  words  could 
have  been  inspired  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

A  tired  seamstress  wanted  a  .seal  on  a  bus 
where  only  whites  had  sat  before.  Mr,  King 
said.  -Yes.  of  course  "  and  a  movement  was 
borii.  Black  people  wanted  to  cast  ballots 
like  other  American  citizens.  Mr.  King  said. 
■Yes.  of  course"  and  went  to  jail  and  then 
to  Selma  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
was  enacted.  Black  and  while  children 
wanted  lo  play  together,  Mr.  King  said. 
•  Yes.  of  course  "  and  then  he  said.  "I  have  a 
dream"  and  a  nation  was  electrified. 

Now.  on  the  third  Monday  of  every  Janu- 
ary, that  nation  will  honor  the  man  who 
was  more  tidal  wave  than  ripple  as  he  strug- 
gled to  sweep  America  out  of  the  mindless 
pit  of  prejudice. 

The  movement  to  honor  the  slain  civil 
rights  leader  was  itself  marked  by  struggle, 
Persi-slenl  attempts  to  discredit  Mr.  King 
during  his  lifetime  surfaced  again  as  the 
vote  neared  lo  establish  a  national  holiday 
in  his  name. 

While  reasonable  people  could  differ  over 
whether  Mr,  King's  accomplishments  were 
of  a  magnitude  to  warrant  such  a  holiday, 
those  accomplishments  were  monumental 
and  historic.  It  was  lamentable  that  .some 
tried  to  take  away  from  those  achievements 
with  rumor  and  innuendo.  The  overwhelm- 
ing congressional  support  for  a  King  holi- 
dav.  as  well  as  the  strong  majority  backing 
of  the  American  public  for  the  proposal  in  a 
recent  Gallup  poll,  were  heartwarming  signs 
that  most  Americans  were  not  hoodwinked 
by  such  despicable  and  tawdry  smears, 
"if  history  finally  reveals  that  Mr,  King 
had  warts  like  everyone  else,  the  nation  will 
endure.  Thomas  Jefferson  authored  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  kept 
slaves,  John  Kennedy  offered  hope  to  the 
oppressed  and  brought  women  friends  to 
the  White  House.  Lyndon  Johnson  drafted 
sweeping  .social  legislation  and  showed  off 
the  scar  on  his  stomach.  Amy  Lowell  and 
Gertrude  Stein  astonished  the  literary 
world  and  smoked  cigars. 

Heroes  and  heroines  are  honored  and  even 
revered  for  their  achievements;  the  nation 
need  not  demand  perfection. 

Mr.  Kings  achievements  included  showing 
courage    under    assault    and    grace    under 
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affliction.  Despite  brutal  verbal  and  physi- 
cal abuse,  he  clung  to  the  creed  of  non-vio- 
lence which  brought  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1964,  Ultimately,  he  became  the 
symbol  in  the  struggle  for  dignity  that 
began  before  his  birth  and  will  go  on  for  as 
long  as  one  human  being  treats  another 
with  contempt. 

New  ripples  of  hope  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  when 
they  voted  to  honor  Martin  Luther  King. 
People  of  good  will  are  sure  lo  find  that  an 
occasion  for  joy,» 


LEBANON:  CAN  THE  U.S.  POLICE 
THE  WORLD? 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
*  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the   broader   issue  of  the   tragedy   of 
yesterday's  events  in  Lebanon  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  or  can 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  be  the 
world's  policeman. 
Perspective  is  in  order. 
Last  month.  4.500  American  troops 
took  part  in  maneuvers  in  Honduras. 

Last  week.  American  warships  and 
troops  were  put  on  alert  to  intervene 
in  the  Iranian-Iraqi  war  to  keep,  if 
necessary,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  open. 
Today.  American  troops  or  their  sur- 
rogates are  actively  involved  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  civil  strife  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  and  are  serv- 
ing as  trip-wire  deterrents  in  perhaps 
the  most  volatile  spot  in  the  world. 
South  Korea.  In  addition,  just  this 
afternoon  a  convoy  of  American  war- 
ships with  2.000  marines  is  steaming 
threateningly  toward  Grenada. 

Attempts  to  play  the  role  of  police- 
man for  the  world  make  us  vulnerable 
to  terrorism  and  hostage  to  the  petty 
whims  of  petty  leaders,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Clearly,  international  rather  than 
unilateral  solutions  are  needed  to  most 
international  security  problems  today. 
Yet,  at  the  time  many  Americans 
would  like  to  replace  our  forces  in  Leb- 
anon with  a  multilateral  peacekeeping 
force  under  U.N.  sanction,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  wasting  political 
capital  in  New  York  by  denigrating 
rather  than  utilizing  the  world's  pre- 
mier international  institution.  The 
events  in  Lebanon  could  not  more  un- 
derscore the  irresponsibility  of  our 
delegates  having  sparked  a  national 
debate  conjecturing  about  whether 
the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  we  recognize  that  interna- 
tional security  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  20th  century  cannot  be  self-willed: 
it  must  be  collective.* 
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HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF   Nt.W    YUKK 

:n    uth    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vnnday.  October  24.  1983 
»  Mt  (  >V'*FN'S  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
'ui.ti  iiiii  ippalled  by  the  tragedy  in 
l<hii:.i  The  deaths  and  injuries  of 
I.,, I  niirmts  there  are  particularly  up- 
setting because  the  marines  do  not 
seem  to  be  serving  any  foreign  policy 
goal  of  the  United  States.  Why  are  our 
young  men  sent  to  die  in  Lebanon 
today?  I  do  not  know  and  it  seems  that 
no  one  else  ha.s  a  clear  answer. 

In  the  last  months,  our  marines  have 
been  reacting  to  fire  from  unseen,  and 
frequently  unidentified  enemies.  In 
the  process  marine  casualties  mount. 
This  is  a  war  where  hostility  sur- 
rounds our  troops  but  there  are  no 
clear  front  lines.  It  is  time  to  bring  the 
marines  home.  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
pointless  loss  of  life.  It  is  time  to  re- 
member the  lessons  of  history  before 
we  feel  that  we  must  justify  unaccept- 
able losses  by  sending  more  of  our 
young  men  to  die.  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
carnage  before  the  honor  quotient  be- 
comes too  high. 

Vietnam  started  slowly  and  some- 
how we  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved. Sundays  tragedy  in  Beruit 
serves  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  and 
costs  of  remaining.  We  do  not  honor 
the  marines  who  have  given  lives  by 
adding  to  the  casualty  lists.  Let  their 
lives  remind  us  of  the  value  of  life- 
young  life.  Let  their  sacrifice  serve  as 
a  warning  that  spares  this  Nation 
from  being  dragged  through  another 
quagmire  in  which  the  elders  debate 
why  we  fight  while  they  send  the 
young  to  die. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay.  This 
time  has  come  to  bring  our  troops 
home— alive  and  well.  We  must  honor 
the  sacrifices  already  made  by  scruti 
nizing  the  risks  we  impose  on  our 
troops  with  greater  care.  This  we  owe 
to  those  who  died  and  to  those  still 
living.* 


UNITED  STATES 

DEATH        OF         183 
KILLED  IN  LEBANON 


MOURNS 
MARINES 


HON.  M.ARIO  Bl.AGGI 

Of  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  millions  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  in  mourning  the  deaths  of 
the  183  Marines  killed  yesterday  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon.  It  was  a  vile  and  dis- 
graceful act  directed  against  Ameri- 
cans who  were  serving  as  peacekeepers 
but  instead  became  the  targets  of  a  de- 
ranged act  of  violence. 
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In  my  judgment  the  most  important 
priority  at  the  moment  is  to  guarantee 
the  physical  protection  and  security  of 
the  remaining  marines  and  not  allow 
another  massacre.  There  are  some 
contingency  plans  to  station  the  ma- 
rines offshore  possibly  on  a  battleship 
such  as  the  Ncu-  Jersey  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous and  compelling  that  we  take  steps 
at  once. 

I  also  believe  it  incumbent  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  come 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  and  advise  us  what  our  future 
role  in  Lebanon  will  be  following  this 
tragedy.  When  the  marines  were  first 
sent  in.  they  had  a  specific  mi-ssion,  to 
oversee  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO 
from  Lebanon.  Since  that  time,  the 
mission  has  not  been  as  tangible— and 
has  been  as  part  of  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  operating  until 
such  lime  as  Lebanon  can  take  steps 
toward  independence  including  mili- 
tary sovereignty. 

Yet  the  ability  for  our  marines  to  be 
safe  in  this  peacekeeping  role  has  been 
thrown  into  serious  question.  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  extending  our 
marine  commitment  for  an  additional 
18  months  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  in  this  peacekeeping  func- 
tion. I  realize  what  is  involved  in  our 
commitment  there— and  hope  that  we 
remain  firm  in  our  position  against  al- 
lowing terrorism  to  prevail.  However 
this  must  be  balanced  by  the  commit- 
ment we  must  make  to  our  security  of 
our  Armed  Forces.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1983,  may  he  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran.sportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nommation  of 
Diane  K.  Steed,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busine.ss  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330.  to  develop  long-term  Job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  policy  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private 
sector 

SD-628 
Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    State, 
local,  and  private  sector  initiatives  in 
controlling  health  care  costs. 

SD  562 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Busine.ss  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation     appropriating     funds     for 
fiscal  vear  1984  for  defense  programs 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busine.ss  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic    Policy    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  economic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

SD-4I9 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1841.  proposed 
National  Productivity  and  Innovation 
Act 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
\eterans  of  peacetime  service,  to  clo.se 
the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program  to  new  par- 
ticipants, and  to  repeal  the  December 
31.  1989  termination  date  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era Gl  bill,  the  substance  of  S. 
1873.  to  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  July 
1.  1987.  concerning  the  need  for  incen- 
tives, including  a  new  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  .service  members, 
to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Employment 
A.ssistance  Act  (Public  Law  94-502). 

SR-418 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of   American   workers,   focusing 
on  labor  market  training  policies. 

1310  Longworth  Building 


1983 

OCTOBER  27 


9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1546.  proposed 
Deepwater  Port   Act   Amendments  of 

1983. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resouces 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine  changes 
American  women   have   undergone  in 
the  last  three  decades. 

2247  Rayburn  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Sherman  E.  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  am 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     hold     hearings     on     miscellaneous 
items,  including  S.  449.  S.  831.  S.  842. 
S.  1231.  S.  1807.  S.  1914. 

SD-215 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 26.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations. 

SD-226 

10:00  am 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  873.  es- 
tablishing a  fund  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Troa-sury  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  organizations  for  re- 
search and  training  in  Soviet  and  East- 
ern  European   studies,   and   proposed 
student     loan    con.solidation     amend- 
ments. 

SD-430 


OCTOBER  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings  on   industrial   policy 
and  economic  cooperation. 

2253  Rayburn  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Trade  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  S.  1723. 
to  redesignate  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative as  the  President  s  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations. 

SD  215 


EXTrNsIONs  or  RI-M.ARKS 

Foreigr  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations,   and    Environment    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    international 
communications       and       information 

policy. 

SD  419 

NOVEMBER  1 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Bus    Regulatory 
Reform  Act  (Public  Law  97-261). 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Civil   Service.   Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    to    review 
General  Services  Administration  poli- 
cies relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 

real  property. 

SD-342 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  127.  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate.  Senate 
Resolution  239,  relative  to  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  other  pending  leg- 
islative and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 

Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1429.  to 
provide   for   the  continuation   of   the 
small     business    development     center 

program. 

SR-428A 

NOVEMBER  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland, 
Claude  G.  Swafford,  of  Tennessee, 
Robert  A.  Valois,  of  North  Carolina. 
William  C.  Durant  III,  of  Michigan, 
Robert  F.  Kane,  of  California,  and  Mi- 
chael B.  Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-430 


290^9 

9:30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1707,  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SR-325 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  F»ublic  Works 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed   amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air  Act   (F»ublic 
Law  95-95),  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions, 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service,   Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  803,  to  establish 
the    Commission    on    the    Centennial 
Review  of  the  Civil  Service. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and  State  efforts  to  impose  higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1196.  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 
with  respect  to  certain  claims  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives  Claims   Settlement    Act    (Public 
Law   92-203).    with    relation    to   Shee 

Atika.  Inc. 

SD-124 

NOVEMBER  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Riley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad 
ministrator   of   the   Federal    Railroad 
Administration. 

SR-253 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive    situation     existing     between 
public  utilities  and  certain  small  busi- 
ness owners. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330.  to  develop  long-term  job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 

States. 

SD-406 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Saundra  B.  Armstrong,  of  California, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
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Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMRFR  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Toxic    Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94  469). 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  encour 
age    investments    in    mortgage-backed 
securities    through    trusts    for    invest- 
ments in  mortgages. 

SD  215 

NOVEMBER  7 

10:00  am 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business   meeting,   to   resume   consider 
ation   of  S.   873.   establishing   a   fund 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  provide  assistance  to  certain  or 
ganizations  for  research  and  training 
in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  stud- 
ies, and  propo.sed  student  loan  consoli- 
dation amendments. 

SD-628 

NOVEMBER  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Elliot  Ro.ss  Buckley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD  430 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives   to    promote    the    health    and 
well  being  of  the  American  family. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean    Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD  406 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.    Science,    and    Transportation 

Aviation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  197.  to  authorize 

funds  for  fiscal   year   1984   to  provide 

for  a  study  to  determine  the  adequacy 
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of  certain  airline  industry  practices 
and  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing air  quality  aboard  aircraft,  and  S. 
1621.  to  require  fire  equipment  on  cer- 
tain passenger-carrying  aircraft  in  the 
lavatory  and  galley  areas. 

SR  253 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review   Federal 
and    State    efforts    to    impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean    Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  14 

11:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station. 

SR  253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    redefine   old    age 
provisions     contained     m     the     Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
2  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Federal 
regulations    of    the    Lobbying    Act    of 
1946. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    human    re- 
sources impact   on   American   families 
and  women  in  transition. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    to    review- 
current    gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for   delivery   of   Alaskan   gas   through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  tho.se  markets. 

SD-366 
2:20  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Clo.sed  busine.ss  meeting. 

S-207.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD  430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean    Air   Act   (Public 
Law  95  95).  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD  430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Busine.ss  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   review    long-term 
care    policy    provisions    of    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  Job  Corps  programs. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions;  to   be    followed    by   a   business 


meeting,  to  consider  pending  calendar 

business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 


r.-XNTFLIATIONS 

OCTOBER  2b 

9  00  am 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  activities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Department 

of  Corrections. 

SD  138 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume   hearings  on  the  impact   of 
proposed  regulatory  authority  of  the 


EX'I  I.XSIONS  OI    RlAlARKs 

Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  national  defense  and  related  Gov- 
ernment activities,  focusing  on  spare 
parts  procurement  of  the  Department 

of  Defense. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1746.  proposed 
Freedom  From  Government  Compel: 

tion  Act. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
proposed  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  national  defense  and  related  Gov- 
ernment activities,  focusing  on  spare 
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parts  procurement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SR-253 

OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume    hearings   to   investigate   al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant    workers'    union 

(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
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i Legxslative  day  oj  Monday.  October  24.  19S3) 


I'hf  Scnair  nirt   at   !)  ;t  rn     on  fhi-  i\ 
piratKin  n)   the   rc-fv,,   ami   -a  it.-,  ijiiud 
to  order  t)V    the  Hormrahlr  ('H^K!^^   F. 
ClRA.ssI.^:^^  a  Smator  trnri!  th>-  S!a!<   of 
Iowa. 

The  Chaplain,  ttu  K.'vcr'nil  Rich- 
ard P  Halvrrsnn  I  )  I  )  mI  1,  r.  il  !  h.-  fol- 
ii  I'A  lut-:  pravcr 

(/lid  .it  triitti  and  lu-iiii  and  Iom',  at 
I  time  'Atirti  iruiu'tiat  mn.  an^tT,  and 
tnislraluin  pi-rvadc  ttic  tn-art.s  of  aJl 
AiiKTKan-i  A'-  ftiank  1  hf-  lor  the  re- 
strain' ih<'  rra.,on  'tir  larr  with 
'Ahiiti  our  iradrrs  military  and  civil. 
iri  r>- ,pi)ndinf:  ''  'he  vicious  attack 
upon  our  marines. 

Heavenly  Father,  difficult  as  it  is  for 
the  Senators  to  conduct  business  as 
usual  under  the  circumstances,  give 
thern  jrai  e  to  dispose  of  legislation  ju 
diciou.bly  <uid  effectively.  May  they  be 
aware  of  their  dependence  upon  Thee. 
their  weakness,  their  fallibility,  their 
limitations.  And  may  they  take  mo- 
ments this  day  to  turn  to  Thee,  to  seek 
Thee,  to  wait  upon  Tfiee. 

Dear  God,  srant  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  utmost  wisdom  in  the 
disposition  of  this  most  sensitive  situa- 
tion. And  frant  to  the  people  patience 
and  un(  itnmon  trust  in  their  elected 
leaders  May  this  irrational  tragedy 
bind  us  all  together  in  a  fresh  aware 
ness  of  our  own  sin  and  failure,  in  the 
realization  that  we  need  each  other 
and  Thee,  and  in  compassion  for  those 
who  suffer  most  in  this  dark  hour.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  who  knew  our  trou 
bles  and  trials  and  suffered  for  us  all. 
Amen. 


Al'l'(  »1N  I  MH:N  I    (  d     AC'l  INC", 

l'K^;.sIl  )h:.N  r  I'wi  >   i  \-  m!'<  un- 

The  IMil':.SH)IN(,  t)ldl(  hti.  The 
clerk  will  plea.se  n  atl  a  i  uininunication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  Octotn-r  2S.  1983. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  S<'nale,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Grassley.  a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strum  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 


.Mr.  GRASSLEY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  ()\-   WW.  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LF  Aid  !: 

The  ACTING  PRESIULN  i  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader. 


SENAIL  ^SCHEDULE 

Mr  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  today  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3103. 
calendar  order  No.  463,  the  highway 
bill,  following  the  completion  of  morn- 
ing business. 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
to  consider  the  crime  package,  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983.  calendar  order  No.  391.  S.  1762. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  also 
to  turn  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  today,  or  at  least  agree  to 
turn  to  that  bill.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  as  usual,  to  call  for  a 
recess  from  roughly  12  noon  until  2 
p.m.  to  allow  for  the  business  meetings 
that  will  be  conducted  by  Senators 
during  that  period  of  time. 


RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
CONDITIONS  OF  STRESS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  in  which  many  Senators  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  the  administration 
and  with  appropriate  military  officials 
with  regard  to  events  in  Lebanon.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  for  certain  that  all 
Senators  who  met  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  yesterday  were  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  difficulties  that  our  country  faces. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  unanimous 
in  resolve  that  security  for  our  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  must  be  the  para- 
mount consideration. 

We  were  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  had  been  dispatched  to 
Lebanon  immediately  to  personally 
conduct  those  security  operations.  He 
is  to  make  certain  that  in  every  way 
our  marines  who  are  there  and  who 
are  in  jeopardy,  given  the  savage 
attack,  are  given  every  consideration 
and  every  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
terms  of  any  decisions  that  are  made 
regarding  the  political  and  commercial 
events  occurring  now  in  the  Beirut 
area. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  .say  that 
there  was  a  strong  bipartisan  feeling 


that  we  must  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  Secretary  of  State  at  this 
time.  While  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  reserved  the  right  to  think 
through  carefully  the  mission  of  our 
forces  in  Lebanon:  the  military  mis- 
sion, the  political  mission,  and  the 
sense  of  our  international  responsibil- 
ities that  has  been  evident  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  War  Powers  Act,  there  is 
not  unanimity  as  to  what  that  mission 
is  and  how  well  it  has  been  fulfilled 
and  really  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  dialog  take  place  in  a 
constructive  and  in  a  timely  manner. 
The  country  depends  upon  that. 

I  would  simply  add.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  appreciate,  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator, the  good  will  that  was  evident  in 
the  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  a  time,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  mentioned  in  his  remarks  to 
us.  in  which  we  as  Senators  have  every 
right  to  be  upset.  The  American 
peo;'  ire  upset.  The  Secretary  of 
State  .ndicated  that  he  was  under 
great  stress.  But  even  in  those  condi- 
tions of  stress,  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  wisdom.  We  have  a  responsibility 
first  of  all,  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
marines  and  then  to  think  very  care- 
fully why  we  are  in  Lebanon  and  what 
we  should  be  doing  there.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  how  we  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  situations  there  that  can  stand  im- 
provement and  what  really  is  in  the 
cards  in  terms  of  probability  of  im- 
provement. 

I  would  add  just  one  thing.  Mr. 
President.  As  a  memb'  -  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  I  will  very  shortly 
be  proceeding  to  a  meeting  of  this 
committee  which  is  in  progress.  I  men- 
tion this  just  as  a  matter  of  record, 
that  it  has  been  in  fact  the  agreement 
with  the  administration  and  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  as 
events  occur  contemporaneously  or 
nearly  as  soon  as  pcssible.  there  will 
be  full  consultation  and  briefing  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
That  is  in  fact  taking  place  in  regard 
to  events  currently  occurring  in  Gre- 
nada. I  mention  that  without,  at  this 
point,  having  had  the  benefit  of  that 
briefing  or  consultation.  I  look  for- 
ward, as  do  other  Senators  who  have 
that  responsibility,  to  availing  myself 
of  that  information  in  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


I  his   "bullfi"   symbol   ulfnlilK-s  sratemcnls  or   inscrlions   whiih   .jrc   not   spoken   b>    tilt   .Member  t)n   the   floor 


RECOGNHION  OF  THE 

MINORITY   I,?;ADKR 

Ttie  PRESIUING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
OOP  ION).  Under  the  previous  order, 
!tic  Dcmocraiic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
•ii.    absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r  ;.  rk  will  call  the  roll. 

I  tie    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
;usk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CLINCH   RIVF.R   HHI-.FDER 

REACTOR 
Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.   President.  I   have 
frequently   -said  that   reasonable  men 
can  disagree  on  very  important  issues. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  will  be  said 
in  the  near  future,  on  the  efficacy  of 
proceeding     with     the     Clinch     River 
breeder  reactor.  A  number  of  noted  in- 
dividuals have  questioned  the  financ- 
ing proposal  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress and   a  number  have  supported 
that  proposal.  Today  I  would  like  to 
introduce    into    the    Record    a    letter 
from  a  number  of  prominent  individ- 
uals from  around  this  Nation  who  sup- 
port that  project  and  the  funding  pro- 
posal. 
The  letter  follows: 
Support  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  and  Americas  Energy  Future 
We  wish  lo  express  support  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  and  Uie  pro- 
posed private  financing  plan. 

The  United  Stales  will  continue  lo  prosper 
only  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  world 
leadership   in   advanced   technologies.   One 
challenge  lo  our  leadership  and  our  ability 
to  sustain  economic  growth  is  the  manage- 
ment of  our  energy  economy  so  as  to  em- 
phasize our  domestic  resources  and  technol- 
ogies which  can  provide  virtually  inexhaust- 
ible forms  of  energy.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  run  out  of  fossil  fuels, 
but  we  must  not  waver  in  our  investment  in 
.such  future  technologies  through  research 
and  development.  Today,  there  is  only  one 
major  new  energy  resource  which  can  meet 
a  large  portion  of  our  future  energy  needs 
reliably  and  at  a  reasonable  price:  the  breed- 
er reactor.  ,    ,,    . 
Our  nation  has  invested  35  years  of  effort 
in   breeder   reactor   research    and   develop- 
ment  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  thus 
investment  bear  fruit  with  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project.  It  is  planned  as  an 
intermediate  size  reactor,  which  will  func- 
tion under  real-life  conditions  as  a  part  of  a 
major       interconnected      electric      supply 
system.  The  project  is  well  along,  and.  if 
Congress  supports  its  completion  as  sched- 
uled  this  new  and  essentially  inexhaustible 
energy    resource   can   be   demonstrated   by 
early  in  the  1990s. 

Congress  recently  requested  a  new  financ- 
ing plan  for  this  project  to  reduce  Federal 
appropriations  and  to  increase  private  par- 
ticipation. Under  the  plan  which  has  been 
prepared,  about  40  percent  of  the  remaining 


Project  costs  ($1  billion)  will  be  obtained  by 
maximizing  the  power  output  of  the  Project 
and  selling  the  power  lo  utilities  which  can 
use  It  to  reduce  expensive  oil-fired  genera- 
tion. This  approach  reduces  the  Federal  ap 
propriation  requirement  for  the  project 
over  the  next  seven  years  lo  about  $1.5  bil 
lion,  about  the  same  as  the  government's  in 
vestment  to  date. 

There  are  significant  economic  benefits  in 
the  financing  proposal  now  before  the  Con 
gress.  including  provision  for  greater  private 
sector  participation  than  before.  If  the 
project  proceeds,  the  electric  utilities  will 
more  than  double  me  $150  million  contribu- 
tion ihev  have  already  made,  without  re- 
ceiving anv  return  thereon  The  new  equity 
participants  will  receive  no  more  tax  bene- 
fits than  now  available  to  any  investor  in 
large  industrial  or  R&D  projects.  The  pri- 
vate role  will  assure  a  three-fold  increase  in 
net  power  sales  revenues  available  from  the 
project.  As  a  result,  the  remaining  appro- 
priations required  will  be  much  less  than  if 
no  private  participation  were  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  termination  of  the 
Project  will  not  only  send  the  $1.5  billion  al- 
ready spent  down  the  drain,  but  will  entail 
termination  payments  and  losses  of  jobs  and 
revenues  with  costs  on  the  order  of  a  half 
billion  dollars.  Moreover,  the  con.sequenl 
loss  of  a  large  and  essential  pool  of  techni- 
cal and  .scientific  expertise,  and  nuclear 
manufacturing  capability,  developed  at 
great  expense  to  the  government  (and  socie- 
ty), would  be  a  disaster  to  U.S.  technology, 
leadership  and  influence. 

The  uncertainties  as  lo  completion  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  have  already  cost  the 
United  Stales  heavily.  The  trade  press  re- 
ported recently  that  for  this  reason.  Great 
Britain  -.  .  .  has  rejected  long-term  collabo- 
ration with  the  U.S.  for  development  of 
commercial  fast  breeder  technology,  in 
favor  of  a  wide-ranging  collaboration  with 
European  nations  led  by  France  .  The 
US-stronglv  favored  by  Sir  Walter  Mar- 
shall when  he  was  U.K.  AEA  chairman,  as 
Britains  partner-was  rejected  because  of 
the  continuing  uncertainties  over  the  future 
of  fosi  reactor  development,  specifically  the 
Clinch  River  project.'  (See,  Energy  Daily. 
Sept.  8.  1983.)  ^     ^,       , 

As  the  GAO  has  pointed  out.  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  is  the  next 
logical  step  in  our  breeder  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  wisdom  of  the  sev- 
enteen Congrcs.ses  which  has  invested  in  re- 
search and  development  on  breeder  reactor 
lechnologv  should  not  be  rever.sed  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  .serious  impact-s 
on  the  future  of  this  nation. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  approve 
the  new  financing  plan  for  this  project  and 
continue  the  nations  commitment  lo  assare 
our  long-range  energy  security. 

Bennett  Archambault.  Chairman  and 
President.  Stewart-Warner  Corporation. 

Dr.  Manson  Benedict.  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Nuclear  Engineering,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  „  v,  . 
Robert  A.  Charpie.  President.  The  Cabot 
Corporation 
Professor  Thomas  J.  Connolly.  Stanford 

University.  ,  „,     .   • 

Dr.   Floyd   L.   Culler.   President.   Elecinc 

Power  Research  Institute. 
Dr.  George  B.  Danlzig.  Stanford  Universi- 

"""w  Kenneth  Davis,  Consultant.  Bechtel 
Power  Corporation.  Former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

Robert  Gunness,  Vice  Chairman  (retired). 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Indiana. 


Or  Donald  P.  Jacobs.  Dean.  J.  L.  Kellogg 
Graduate  School.  Northwestern  University. 

Robert  E.  Kirby.  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  WestinBhou.se  Electric  Cor- 
poration 

Frank  W  Luerssen,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent  Inland  Steel  Corporation. 

Rene  H  Males.  Vice  Presdienl.  Energy 
Analysis  and  Environmental  Division,  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute. 

Dr  Thomas  L  Martin,  Jr..  F>resident,  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Edward  A  Mason.  Vice  President.  Re- 
.search.  Standard  Oil  Co.  Indiana,  Formerly 
Commissioner,  N.R.C. 

Dr  Robert  R.  Nathan.  Consulting  Econo- 
mists, Washington.  DC. 

Dr  Norman  C  Rasmusssen.  Massachu- 
seius  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Glen  Seaborg,  Nobel  Laureate,  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Seitz.  President  Emeri- 
tus. The  Rockefeller  University. 

Dr.  Chauncery  Starr,  Vice  Chairman. 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute.  Formerly 
Dean  of  Engineering.  U.C.L.A. 

Dr.  Michael  Tennenbaum.  Consultant  to 
the  Materials  Industry. 

Dr  Alvin  M.  Weinberg.  InslUule  for 
Energy  Analysis.  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wigner.  Nobel  Laureate. 
Professor  Emeritus.  Princeton  University. 

Dr  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias.  Institute  Profes- 
sor Emeritus.  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Affiliations  are  shown  for  identification 
purposes  only.  The  opinions  stated  are 
those  of  the  individual  signatories. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m..  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  1  minute 

each. 
The  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm. 


OVERWHELMING  WISCONSIN  RE- 
ACTION TO  LEBANESE  TRAGE- 
DY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
3  p.m.  vesterday  my  Wisconsin  office 
and  Washington  office  had  between 
them  received  79  telephone  calls  and 
telegrams  from  people  in  my  State 
who  were  concerned  enough  because 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  hit  our 
marines  in  Beirut  Sunday  morning  to 
let  this  Senator  know  how  they  felt 
about  it.  There  are  roughly  three  op- 
tions available  for  this  country:  First, 
stand  pat  and  persist  in  our  peace- 
keeping mission:  second,  beef  up  oiir 
military  commitment  and  fight  back: 
third,  get  out. 

I  was  curious  when  I  came  to  work 
yesterday  morning  how  my  constitu- 
enUs  would  respond.  The  response  was 
the  most  decisive  that  I  have  received 
on  any  major  controversial  issue  in 
many  years.  One  caller  said:  "Stay  m. 
All  the  rest.  78  all  together,  said:  "Get 
out.' 
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AMFHiCAN  SWF;{-:1'  iX  NOBEL 

s(it:Nc'F;  vvi.\np:rs 

Mr.  PKOXMIKK.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  love  this  country,  but  somehow 
too  often  we  find  not  only  the  press 
but  too  many  of  the  rest  of  us  follow- 
ing the  negative  practice  of  the  nag- 
ging husband  or  wife,  loving  their 
spouse  but  so  concerned  with  finding 
fault  that  only  bitterness,  pettiness, 
and  a  generally  carping  attitude  shows 
through.  When  there  is  cause  to  cele- 
brate the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
this  country,  most  of  us  just  seem  to 
shrug  our  shoulders  with  a  "so  what?" 
attitude.  When  our  country  or  our 
Government  does  something  wrong,  a 
million  critics  spring  up  among  us. 

Well,  this  year  we  have  something  to 
shout  happily  and  proudly  about.  This 
country  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  sci- 
ence prizes  awarded  by  the  Nobel  com- 
mittee. Considering  the  high  quality 
of  scientific  scholarship  and  research 
in  Germany  and  England  and  France 
and  Japan  and  elsewhere,  we  in  Amer- 
ica can  be  very  proud  indeed.  And  one 
element  of  this  American  achievement 
that  should  make  us  especially  proud 
is  that  two  of  the  three  American  win- 
ners were  in  the  Kreat  American  tradi- 
tion of  immigrants.  Henry  Tuabe.  the 
country's  outstanding  inorganic  chem- 
ist, was  born  in  Canada.  Subrahman- 
yan  Chandrasekhar.  a  great  astro- 
physicist, was  born  in  India.  William 
Fowler,  a  native  American  and  like 
Chandrasekhar.  a  distinguished  astro- 
physicist, shared  the  physics  prize. 
As  Newsweek  magazine  reported: 
At  a  time  when  American  scientific  su- 
premacy is  being  questioned.  America  has 
completed  a  sweep  of  the  most  prestiKious 
prizes  in  science. 

The  awards  also  should  remind  us 
that  while  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
and  grateful  to  these  superb  scientists, 
our  present  level  of  scientific  educa- 
tion especially  in  Americas  high 
schools  will  not  maintain  this  leader 
ship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Newsweek  describing  this  sweep  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nobel  Prizes:  An  American  Sweep 
The  Nobel  committee  faced  a  thorny  di- 
lemma this  year.  How  could  it  possibly  cite 
one  major  accomplishment  for  each  of  its 
cho.sen  laureates  in  physics  and  chemistry 
when  each  man  had  distinguished  himself 
in  .so  many  areas  of  science:'  Stanford's 
Henry  Taube.  67.  Americas  fon-most  inor- 
ganic chemist,  is  credited  with  some  18 
major  advances  in  the  study  of  chemical  re- 
actions. And  the  physics  cowinners.  Subrah- 
manyan  Chandrasekhar.  73.  of  the  Universi 
ty  of  ChicaRo.  and  Caltechs  William 
Fowler,  72,  had  between  the  two  of  them 
solved  astrophysical  and  mathematical  mys- 
teries ranging  from  the  creation  of  the  ele- 
ments to  the  color  of  the  sky. 


The  Swedish  Academy  settled  on  a  broad 
definition  of  Taube's  research,  awarding 
him  the  $190,000  chemistry  prize  for  work 
in  the  mechanisms  of  electron  transfer  reac- 
tions, especially  in  metal  complexes."  Born 
in  a  sod  house  on  the  Sashatchewan  prairie, 
Taube  eschewed  the  more  glamorous  field 
of  organic  chemistry  as  a  graduate  student 
at  Berkeley  and  began  assembling  the  pieces 
that  would  add  up  to  a  Nobel  Prize.  By 
measuring  myriad  reaction  rate  and  chart- 
ing the  paths  of  electrons  as  molecules 
break  apart  and  recombine,  Taube  deter- 
mined how  chemical  reactions  occur.  While 
most  of  his  research  had  few  immediate  ap- 
plications, it  laid  the  foundations  for  under- 
standing the  chemical  reactions  that 
produce  energy  in  living  organisms  and  led 
to  more  efficient  industrial  processes  for 
making  chemicals. 

For  on  half  of  the  physics  prize,  the  Nobel 
committee  singled  out  Chandrasekhar  for 
work  done  50  years  ago  on  the  evolution  of 
stars.  Astronomers  once  thought  that  all 
stars  eventually  shrink  into  small,  dim  and 
incredibly  dense  "white  dwarfs."  When  the 
Indian-born  scientist  applied  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  to  equations  describing 
the  strucutre  of  stars,  however,  he  discov- 
ered that  white  dwarfs  larger  than  a  certain 
size  (the  Chandrasekhar  limit)  actually  col- 
lapse under  their  own  weight,  forming  what 
scientists  now  call  black  holes  Ridiculed 
when  they  were  presented  m  1935.  Chandra- 
sekhar's  results  eventually  became  the  basis 
for  black-hole  theories  that  were  developed 
decades  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  shy,  dedicated  astrophysi- 
cist, who  spends  up  to  12  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  poring  over  his  equations, 
looked  for  new  challenges.  "1  never  ask  if  an 
area  is  important,  only  if  I  can  construct  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  pleases  me."  he 
says.  He  was  the  first  scientist  to  work 
through  complex  mathematics  that  describe 
how  light  scattered  by  particles  in  the  at- 
mosphere turns  the  sky  blue;  he  also  discov- 
ered a  kind  of  gravitational  friction  that  is 
crucial  to  understanding  how  galaxies 
behave.  Chandrasekhar's  most  recent  work 
mathematically  describes  how  rotating 
black  holes  react  to  the  universe  around 
them. 

Fiery:  William  Fowler  shared  the  physics 
prize  for  helping  to  develop  "a  complete 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments in  our  universe.  "  In  the  1940s  astro- 
physicists suggested  that  everything  from 
hydrogen  to  uranium  was  forced  into  exist- 
ence in  the  first  violent  seconds  of  the  uni- 
verse, long  before  stars  and  galaxies  had 
formed.  But  by  bombarding  atomics  in  Cal- 
tech's  particile  accelerator  to  uncover  the 
series  of  nuclear  reactions  leading  to  the 
creation  of  each  element.  Fowler  and  his 
colleagues  showed  that  the  fiery  furnaces  of 
stars  were  needed  to  produce  virtually  all 
the  elements.  Fowler  has  also  determined 
which  of  two  possible  nuclear-fusion  reac- 
tions provides  the  energy  that  makes  the 
sun  shine,  and  delved  in  the  nature  of  such 
astronomical  objects  as  quasars  and  pulsars. 
At  a  time  when  American  .scientific  suprem- 
acy is  being  questioned.  Fowler's  award  com- 
pleted an  American  sweep  of  the  most  pres 
tigious  prizes  In  science. 


and  the  Sikhs.  The  article  alleges  ter- 
rorist-like killings  on  both  sides,  re- 
sulting from  a  struggle  for  political 
power  and  freedom  from  religious  sup- 
pression. 

Cases  such  as  this  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  world.  Oftentimes  they  are 
merely  a  source  of  continuous  tension 
within  a  nation  that  can  be  adequately 
handled  by  the  particular  government. 
But  at  other  times  the  tension  esca- 
lates causing  political  unrest  on  an 
international  scale.  Of  course  there  is 
no  way  of  predicting  which  internal 
battles  will  become  international  prob 
lems.  and.  therefore,  any  such  turmoil 
is  always  a  looming  threat  to  peace 
and  world  .security. 

In  India,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  violence  begets  more  violence. 
As  Ghandi's  government  tries  to  sup- 
press the  Sikhs'  aggression,  so  will  the 
Sikhs  continue  to  riot  and  rebel,  re- 
sulting in  further  suppression  by  the 
central  government  and  greater  vio- 
lence by  the  Sikhs. 

We  have  already  witne.ssed  and  felt 
the  disruptive  effects  of  another  reli- 
gious-political conflict  in  the  last 
decade  during  Khomeinis  overthrow 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  What  was  once  an 
internal  conflict  mushroomed  into  an 
international  crisis,  resulting  in  the 
kidnapping  of  innocent  Americans,  the 
loss  of  Iranian  oil  exports,  and  a 
deadly  disregard  for  htiman  rights  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion cannot  prevent  such  internal  bat- 
tles, nor  can  it  resolve  them,  but  it 
does  addre.ss  the  issue  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights  as  it  affects  par- 
ticular cultural,  religious,  and  ethnic 
groups.  It  states  that  not  merely  the 
act  of  destroying  or  attempting  to  de- 
stroy a  specific  group,  but  even  tiie 
intent  to  do  so  is  genocide.  And  once  a 
conflict  has  been  defined  as  genocide 
it  can  be  acted  upon  through  legal  and 
justifiable  means  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But  in  order 
to  make  the  treaty  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive instrument  of  peace,  it  needs  the 
influential  backing  of  United  States 
ratification  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  struggles  such 
as  India's  distressing  because  they 
threaten  not  only  human  rights,  but 
potentially,  world  peace.  Yet.  I  find 
even  more  distressing  our  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  initiative  in  preventing 
an  even  greater  threat  to  human 
rights  and  world  peace— genocide.  The 
lime  has  come  to  take  that  initiative 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


INTERNA!    (  <  >M  LICT  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday's  Christian  Science  Monitor 
reported  growing  unrest  in  India  be- 
tween two  religious  groups,  the  Hindus 


HEARTWARMING  SENATE  VOTE 
ON  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  night.  October  20,  with  few- 
Senators  on  the  floor  and  an  aban- 
doned press  gallery,  five  Senators  con- 
ducted one  of  the  most  significant  and 


October  J'>.  /.V>./ 

K'ttu  rally  itinond  d.-bate.s  of  the  year. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
Bo.scHvviTZ.  had  introdured  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill.  That  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment asserted  as  a  sense-of-Congres.s 
resolution  that  this  Government 
.should  not  permit  the  export  of  nucle- 
ar equiptnent.  material,  or  technology 
to  India.  Argentina,  or  South  Africa 
until  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries did  the  followinR: 

First,  provided  reliable  assurances 
that  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries were  not  engaged  in  the  develop 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons: 

Second,    agreed    to    accept    interna 
tional  safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

The    .senior    Senator    from     Illinois. 
Senator    Percy,    ii--^    tliairman    ol    the 
Foreign     Relations     Committee,     was 
serving  as  manager  of  the  bill.  Acting 
in  this  capacity.  Senator  Percy  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Bo.schwitz 
amendment.    That    Percy    amendment 
was     obviously     supported     by     the 
Reagan     administration.     The     Percy 
amendment  made  an  exception  to  the 
Bosrhwitz   amendment   to   permit   the 
export  of  nuclear  equipment,  material, 
or  technology  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  the   health   and   safety   of   oper 
ations  of  existing  civilian  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. And,  of  course,  the  President 
would    have    the    discretion    to    make 
such  a  finding  and  approve  the  sale  of 
nuclear    products    at    his    discretion. 
This   was   a   loophole   through   which 
the  administration  could  drive  a  nucle- 
ar  truck.   After   debate   on   this  issue 
featuring     Senators     Boschwitz     and 
Glenn  who  opposed  the  Percy  amend- 
ment, and  Senators  Percy,  Moynihan, 
and     Wilson     who     favored     it,     the 
Senate  voted  by  a  vote  of  28  to  59  to 
reject  the  Percy  amendment  and  by  70 
to  16  to  accept  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment. , 

Mr  President,  these  votes  were  far 
more  than  a  clear  defeat  for  the  ad- 
ministration's feeble  record  on  nuclear 
proliferation.  They  showed  a  sensible 
and  deep  bipartisan  concern  for  the 
terrible  danger  of  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar-arms capability  to  other  countries. 

Unfortunately,  Mr,  President,  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  even  if  it  sur- 
vives the  conference  on  the  bill  is 
likely  to  be  modest.  It  is  a  sense-of- 
Ihe-Congre.ss  resolution.  The  Senate 
Parliamentarian  has  told  me  that  a 
sense-of-the-Congrcss  resolution  was 
best  described  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Alben  Barklcy  as  a  "pious  hope. 

So  the  President  is  only  made  aware 
of  a  congressional  sentiment.  And  con- 
sidering the  track  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  is  unlikely  even  to 
slow  down  its  dangerous  proliferation 

policies. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  has  now 
gone  on  record  in  clear  and  emphatic 
disapproval  of  that  policy. 
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Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  California.  Senator  Wilson. 
raised  two  central  questions  in  that 
debate: 

First.  Why  should  we  deny  our 
American  Industry  the  right  to  sell  nu- 
clear technology,  equipment,  or  mate- 
rials abroad,  if  it  is  clear  that  the 
countries  receiving  the  product  could 
and  would  buy  elsewhere  if  we  did  not 
sell':'  Senator  Wilson  was  answered  in 
part  in  the  debate.  In  many  cases  the 
sales  bv  this  country  could  not  have 
been  duplicated.  P\irthermore.  this 
count rv  should  set  an  example  in  re- 
fusing to  deal  in  potential  war  uses  of 
nuclear  products.  And.  lastly,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  sales  were  not  big 
enough  to  provide  significant  profits 
or  jobs  m  this  country. 

Mr.    President,    in   the    judgment    of 
this  Senator  what  the  debate  missed 
was  that  any  prospect  that  the  sale  of 
this  nuclear  potential  to  any  country 
could  advance  nuclear  arms  would  be 
too  high  a  price  to  pay.  regardless  of 
the  benefits  this  country  might  receive 
in  jobs  or  profits.  By  far  the  greatest 
prospect   of  nuclear  war  comes  from 
exactlv  this  kind  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion   We  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  build  a  deterrent  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  making  a  nucle- 
ar attack  on  this  country.  That  deter- 
rent has  made  such  an  attack  highly 
unlikelv.  We  could  blunder  into  a  nu- 
clear war  by  accident— either  a  Soviet 
or  an   American  misinterpretation  of 
warning  data  could  ignite  such  a  clash. 
But  what  is  the  most  likely  cause  of 
nuclear  war''  Far  and  away,  the  most 
likely  beginning  of  a  nuclear  war  that 
might  not  end  until  the  world  suffered 
nuclear  devastation  could  come  from  a 
nuclear    initiative    beginning    with    a 
smaller  nuclear  power.  India.  Argenti- 
na  South  Africa  are  only  three  of  the 
po.ssibililies.  Obviously  we  enhance  the 
possibility    of    war    by    helping    these 
countries  to  develop  their  military  nu- 
clear power. 

Second.  The  second  question  asked 
by  Senator  Wilson  was:  why  does  it 
not  make  sense  for  this  country  to  sell 
the  nuclear  product  when  we  can  do  so 
while  providing  conditions  safeguard- 
ing its  use  that  will  permit  us  to  pre- 
vent  anv  diversion  into  nuclear  mili- 
tary weapons?  The  answers  that  Sena- 
tor Wilson  received  on  the  floor  were 
that    whatever    pledges    this    or    any 
other  administration  might  make  that 
they  would  require  tough  conditions 
to   prevent   the    diversion    to   military 
purposes    of    these    nuclear    products 
have    repeatedlv    been    proven    worth- 
less. Again  and  again  we  have  received 
these  promises  and  again,  and  again, 
and  again  they  are  violated.  It  is  the 
old  storv:   "Fool   me  once,  shame  on 
you    Fool   me   twice,   shame   on   me." 
Well     Mr.    President    we    have    been 
fooled  on  this  one  over  and  over  again. 
We  provide  the  nuclear  product.  We 
find   that   American   nuclear   product 


ends  up  enhancing  the  country's  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

But    what   was  not   sufficiently  em- 
phasized in  the  debate  was  that  there 
is  one  way  and  only  one  way  we  can 
assure    our.selves    that    nuclear    sales 
from  this  country  do  not  become  mili- 
tary   nuclear    hardware.    How    do    we 
achieve  that  assurance?  Simple,  we  do 
not  sell.  Do  not  sell  at  all.  Do  not  sell 
to  anyone.  Do  not  .sell  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   We    simply    say:     "No." 
What    was   not    brought    out    in   that 
debate  was  the  fact  that  this  country 
should  spend  every  bit  of  influence  we 
can    muster    to    slop    such    sales    by 
France,    and   Germany,   and   England, 
and    Israel,    and    Japan,    and   Switzer- 
land,   and    Italy-all    of    which    from 
time  to  time  have  sold  nuclear  prod- 
ucts that  could  be  converted  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  We  cannot  exert  that 
kind  of  pressure  effectively,  if  we  our- 
selves are  competing  for  sales. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  proposal  that  many  Senators 
will  consider  utterly  impractical.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  only  course  of  action 
this  country  can  follow  in  good  con- 
.science.  That  proposal  is  to  stop  all  of 
our  trade  cold  with  any  country  thai  is 
not  a  signatory  of  the  Anliprolifera- 
tion  Act  and  any  country  that  sells  nu- 
clear technology,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment to  such  countries.  Is  this  ex- 
treme? Yes.  indeed.  Will  it  work?  Mr. 
President,  it  cannot  fail  to  work. 

The  value  of  this  nuclear  trade  is 
reallv  peanuts  compared  to  the  value 
to  other  countries  of  U.S.  trade.  Any 
count  rv  that  insisted  on  going  ahead 
and  selling  nuclear  products  to  a  non- 
signalorv  of  the  Anliproliferation  Act 
would  be  losing  literally  hundreds 
limes  as  much  as  it  gained. 

But  would  other  countries  resist 
such  an  action  as  a  grossly  improper 
interference  with  their  sovereignty? 
Not  in  view  of  the  cause  that  such  a 
firm  aniinuclear-proliferation  policy 
would  .serve.  In  fact  I  am  convinced 
that  people  all  over  the  world  would 
applaud  such  an  action  by  this  coun- 
try to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. .  ,  , 
Would  it  be  shocking?  Yes.  indeed. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  shock 
we  need  to  awaken  all  governments  to 
the  literally  catastrophic  threat  of  nu- 
clear-arms proliferation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  purpose  we 
can  achieve  if  onl\-  we  have  the  will  to 
do  so.  For  all  the  terrible  danger  that 
the  Soviet  Union  represents  and. 
indeed  it  does  represent  an  immense 
danger,  the  Soviets  are  not  pushing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  products 
to  anyone,  anywhere.  Of  course,  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  not  provide  such  weapons  to  their 
Warsaw  Pact  partners  because  they 
cannot  trust  those  partners.  Once  a 
Poland  or  East  Germany  developed  a 
nuclear    potential    they    might    very 
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easily  turn  it,  in  a  time  of  desperation, 
on  the  Soviet.  Imagine  how  a  Hungari- 
an uprising  mit^ht  have  ended  if  the 
HunKarians  had  had  nuclear  weapons. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  country 
is  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  We 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  that  leader- 
ship by  insisting  that  nuclear  prolif 
eration  stop  and  stop  now.  We  cannot 
possibly  achieve  that  purpose  unless 
we  refuse  to  sell  any— and  I  mean 
any— nuclear  weapons,  of  any  kind  to 
any  one,  anywhere,  for  any  purpose. 
And  we  must  couple  that  absolute  pos- 
ture with  a  vigorous,  aggressive  cru- 
sade to  stop  the  sale  of  nuclear  prod- 
ucts by  our  friends  and  allies.  If  we 
pay  the  price  we  can  win  this  antipro- 
liferation  struggle.  And  the  price,  con- 
sidering that  our  survival  is  at  stake,  is 
very  modest,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objeciion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.K. 


PRIVILEGE  Ol-    I  UK  H,0(JU 
3103 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  have  floor  privileges  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3103. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Bailey  Guard.  Kalhy  Cudlipp.  John  Yaso. 
Jean  SchraK.  Nadinc  Hamilton.  Ru.sty 
Jesser.  Richard  Harri.s.  Wayne  Alcotl.  Lee 
F\iller.  Vic  Marrkj.  and  Phil  Sampson. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Al.LUWAHLl-,  C  ilAIillABLK 
DEDUCTION  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  consponsor  to  Sen- 
ator DuRENBEKGERS  bill,  S.  1167.  This 
legislation  would  increase  the  allow- 
able charitable  deduction  for  volun- 
teers who  u.se  their  automobiles  to 
perform  charitable  services. 

The  need  to  increase  this  charitable 
deduction  becomes  obvious  when  we 
look  at  the  current  tax  law.  Presently, 
a  volunteer  is  allowed  to  deduct  9 
cents  per  mile  for  expenses  incurred 
while  performing  charitable  work.  As 


we  all  know,  the  cost  of  operating  a 
standard  American  automobile  is 
much  higher  than  9  cents  a  mile.  In 
fact,  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation estimates  the  cost  to  be  23.8 
cents  per  mile.  As  you  can  see,  the  9 
cents  per  mile  deduction  does  not  even 
begin  to  cover  the  costs  of  operating  a 
vehicle. 

However,  the  bill  that  I  am  cospon- 
soring  would  change  this  situation. 
This  bill  would  permit  volunteers  to 
deduct  the  same  amount  for  the  use  of 
their  car  as  those  on  Government 
business.  Government  workers  pres- 
ently receive  20  cents  per  mile.  While 
this  increase  in  the  deduction  may  not 
represent  the  total  cost  of  operating 
an  automobile,  it  does  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  about  fairness. 

It  is  only  fair  that  volunteers  receive 
the  same  amount  of  deduction  for  the 
use  of  their  cars  as  Government  em- 
ployees, especially  when  both  of  them 
are  performing  a  public  service.  The 
services  that  volunteers  provide  are 
valuable.  Volunteers  drive  many  miles 
to  visit  nursing  homes,  take  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped  to  the  doctor, 
hospital,  or  the  store,  bring  food  to 
the  shut-in,  and  perform  hundreds  of 
other  tasks.  Without  the.se  dedicated 
men  and  women,  many  of  our  elderly 
and  handicapped  would  not  have  com- 
panionship and  assistance. 

The  present  charitable  deduction 
does  not  acknowledge  the  value  of  a 
volunteer's  contribution.  In  fact,  the  9 
cents  per  mile  provides  volunteers 
with  a  disincentive  rather  than  an  in- 
centive. This,  however,  runs  counter  to 
our  goals  of  encouraging  individuals  to 
give  up  more  of  their  time  for  volun- 
teer work. 

We  need  to  let  volunteers  know  that 
we  appreciate  their  work.  Increasing 
the  charitable  deduction  for  mileage 
would  be  one  way  to  recognize  their 
.services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  would  certainly  send  a 
signal  to  those  who  volunteer  that 
their  work  is  important. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORTS  GLUTEN  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  Senate 
Resolution  233  to  the  Senate,  where  it 
will  then  be  referred  on  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

The  resolution  is  intended  to  let  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  European 
Community  understand  the  Senate 
fully  supports  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  retaliate  if  the  commu- 
nity impo.ses  a  quota  levy  on  corn 
gluten  feed  and  citrus  pellet  imports. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
is  speaking  with  a  unified  voice  on  the 
threatened  breaking  of  this  trading 
agreement  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  statt^ment  I  deliv- 
ered at  the  hearing  on  this  important 
agricultural  trade  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

BEFORE  the  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Tlii.s  morninK  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  take  up  Senate  Resolution  233. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  provide  a 
clear  and  firm  warning  to  the  European 
Community  that  li  will  face  virtually  auto- 
matic retaliation  it  it  breaks  its  ex.sting 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  on 
protein  feed  imports. 

S.  Res.  233  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Dixon  and  Senator  Helms 
on  Septemb<T  29.  1983  and  was  referred  to 
both  this  Committee  and  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  A  similar  resolution  wa.s  intro- 
duced in  the  Hou.se. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  17  months  that 
the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  vole  on  a  simi- 
lar resolution.  S.  Res.  362  piussed  the  Senate 
on  April  15.  1982. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  very  frustrating  to 
once  again  to  have  to  raise  our  voices  as  it 
appears  that  the  Commission  of  the  Europe- 
an Communities  quite  foolishly  believes 
that  it  can  afford  to  Teform"  the  European 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  by 
breaking  its  ■zero-duty  import  concession" 
on  corn  gluten  feed  and  similiar  products, 
such  as  citrus  pellets. 

The  re.solution  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
member  governments  of  the  Communitj 
who  will  be  meeting  in  Athens  lliis  Decem- 
ber to  adopt  recommendations  proposed  by 
the  Commi.ssion  or  executive  .^laff  of  the 
Community. 

The  argument.^  are  well-known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, as  I  have  raised  them  personally 
both  here  and  in  Europe  over  the  pa.st  two 
years  when  this  proposal  first  surfaced. 

The  Europeans  know  quite  well  that  im- 
ported corn  gluten  feed  does  not  displace 
community  grown  grains.  That  was  docu- 
mented in  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  European  Peed  Compounders  and 
never  refuted  by  the  Commi.ssion.  The  study 
does  show  that  if  corn  gluten  feed  was  kept 
out  of  the  Community  it  would  only  serve  to 
benefit  other  protein  imports. 

Logically,  then  one  must  ask  if  the  next 
step  would  be  to  restrict  the  duty  free  im- 
portation of  soybean  meaP 

Corn  gluten  feed  represents  only  2.7  per- 
cent of  all  principal  grain  and  non-grain 
feed  ingredients. 

Vet.  the  EC  Commi.ssion  is  willing  to  risk 
a  repetition  of  the  famous  Chicken  War" 
in  order  to  plug  this  leak  in  the  high  tariff 
walls  that  now  surround  the  Community. 

To  add  injury  to  insult,  the  Community  is 
now  proposing  a  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  that  would  hit  the  .soybean  sector 
.squarely  in  the  face.  United  States  yearly 
exports  of  soybeans,  meal,  and  oil  total  close 
to  $4  billion  and  represented  almost  10  per- 
cent of  all  agricultural  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1982. 

This  vegetable  oil  tax  could  result  in  a  3  to 
6  percent  decline  in  world  soybean  oil  prices 
by  reducing  European  consumption  by  up  to 
150.000  metric  ions  each  year. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  executive  branch  is 
now  drawing  up  lists  of  European  imported 
commodities  that  will  be  subject  to  retalia- 
tion if  the  Council  of  Ministers  endorses  the 
renunciation  of  the.se  trading  agreements. 


For  instance,  the  value  of  corn  gluten  feed 
exports  to  Europe  totals  about  $500  million 
annually.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  freeze 
imports  at  3  million  metric  tons  per  year  it 
would  lend  to  drive  down  the  price  of  corn 
gluten  feed  plus  disrupting  the  operations 
of  corn  wet  millers  in  this  country. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  be  more  than  rea 
sonable  to  hit  the  Europeans  for  the  full 
value  of  the  export  plus  the  amount  that 
might  be  lost  to  the  citrus  industry. 

Recently.  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  the  continuing  problem  of  the  misla- 
beling of  European  wines— particularly 
French  wine  coming  into  the  United  Stales. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  has  uncovered  some  incidents. 
1  am  fearful  that  this  practice  may  be  more 
widespread  than  commonly  believed. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  a-sk  Treasury  some  time  in  the  future  to 
establish  a  system  of  rigorous  checks  of  im- 
ported high-value  wine  by  Customs  agents 
while  the  wine  sits  in  bonded  warehouses  in 
this  country. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  enlorce- 
menl  action  in  coming  months. 

The  facts  are  well-known  on  this  case. 
When  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  EC 
meets  in  Athens  in  six  weeks,  they  must 
carefully  weigh  the  ron.sequences  of  their 
actions. 


Gordon  Humphrey,  was  in  Beirut 
when  these  attacks  took  place.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  aided  in  the  treatment 
and  evacuation  of  the  injured.  He  even 
flew  to  Germany  with  the  most  seri- 
ously injured  giving  first  aid  enroute. 
Senator  Humphrey  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  his  actions  in  helping 
our  wounded. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  this  troubled  area. 
There  have  been  tew  times  in  history 
when  the  preservation  of  peace  was 
without  cost.  We  have  paid  once  again 
in  lives  and  blood.  Now  let  us  perse- 
vere to  obtain  the  peace  so  many  have 
paid  for  .so  dearly. 


OCTOBER  23  TERRORIST 
ATTACKS  IN  BEIRTT  LEBANON 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  on 
October  23,  1983.  an  act  of  cowardice 
wai;  callously  committed  against 
France  and  the  United  States  when 
terrorists  blew  up  two  barracks  hous- 
ing Americans  and  Frenchmen. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
sorrow  to  the  loved  ones  and  friends  of 
America's  sons  and  tho.se  of  Prance. 

Civilized  nations  view  this  act  with 
horror  and  disgust.  The  intent  of  the 
perpetrators  is  clear:  Intimidate  the 
nations  involved  in  the  pcacekeepng 
force  through  such  murderous  attacks, 
and  public  opinion  at  home  will  force 
them  to  withdraw. 

The  United  States,  however,  must 
not  be  so  intimidated.  The  goal  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Lebanon  is  a  just 
goal  and  we  must  pursue  it  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

What  sort  of  world  would  we  have  il 
the  United  States  bowed  to  the  whims 
of  armed  lunatics  and  terrorists? 

America  has  lost  forever  some  of  the 
most  noble  and  courageous  young  men 
that  our  Nation  can  produce. 

They  were  all  volunteers,  men  who 
believed  that  what  this  Nation  has  to 
offer  is  worth  protecting,  even  if  it 
means  forfeiting  their  lives  so  that 
others  may  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  left  to  us  as  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  insure  that  their 
.sacrifice  is  not  in  vain.  If  the  United 
States  withdraws,  then  we  have  ac- 
complished nothing,  and  their  sacri- 
fice and  devotion  to  this  country  and 
what  it  stands  for,  will  have  been 
futile. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
note  that  our  distinguished  colleague 
from       New       Hampshire.       Senator 


EPIDEMIC  COCAINE  USE 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  if 
marihuana  abuse  has  reached  pan- 
demic proportions  in  the  United 
States— and  my  research  only  empha- 
sizes this  fact— cocaine  abuse  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  More 
than  20  million  Americans,  or  11  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population,  have 
used  cocaine.  Admissions  to  drug  treat- 
ment centers  for  cocaine  abuse  have 
risen  500  percent  in  the  past  several 
years.  Deaths  from  cocaine  use  have 
risen  200  percent. 

Unlike  heroin,  amphetamines,  and 
barbituates.  cocaine  has  no  reputation 
for  being  either  physically  or  psycho- 
logically addictive.  Many  cocaine  abus- 
ers are  convinced  that  they  suffer  no 
adverse  health  effects  from  the  drug. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  learn  anything 
from  Freud,  we  have  learned  that  co- 
caine is  both  physically  and  psycho- 
logically addictive.  And,  if  we  learn 
anything  from  following  professional 
football  and  baseball,  we  have  learned 
that  cocaine  abuse  seriously  affects 
health  and  hinders  performance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  habit- 
ual cocaine  abusers  suffer  many  physi- 
cal svmptons.  such  as  exhaustion, 
.sleep  jjroblems,  no.sebleeds.  headaches, 
and  trembling.  A  significant  number 
also  experience  psychological  prob- 
lems, such  as  paranoia  and  panic  at- 
tacks. A  great  number  u.se  cocaine  in 
conjunction  with  other  drugs,  especial- 
ly heroin,  to  moderate  cocaine's  stimu- 
lative effects.  Many  abusers  are  sur- 
prised at  how  quickly  their  recreation- 
al cocaine  use  brings  them  to  financial 
ruin  and  physical  and  emotional  ex- 
haustion. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission 
to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  on  the  epidemic  proportions 
of  cocaine  abuse  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cocaine    Hotline'  Finds  Coke  Use.  Ill 

Effects.  Far  Greater  Than  Expected 
What  is  apparently  the  first  cocaine  hot- 
line in  the  country,  initiated  in  New  York 
City  as  a  referral  service  for  those  seeking 
treatment  or  other  information,  has  been 


deluged  by  callers  asking  for  help  in  aeaim*; 
with  cocaines  effects. 

Half-hour  telephone  interviews  with  the 
callers  has  indicated  that  the  physical  and 
psychological  damage  from  using  it  in  any 
fashion— including  snorting- may  be  far 
more  widespread  and  pervasive  than  anyone 
has  imagined  up  to  now. 

It  challenges  the  popular  notion  of  co- 
caine as  a  benign  drug."  observed  Dr. 
Arnold  M.  Washton.  a  psychiatrist  at  New- 
York  Medical  College  who  directs  the 
unique  service. 

He  .said  most  callers  expressed  surprise  "at 
how  rapidly  they  had  escalated  from  ocas 
sional  use'  "  to  dependency  and.  based  on  in- 
formation emerging  from  the  hotline  expe- 
rience, even  the  notion  of  physical  addic- 
tion to  cocaine  needs  to  be  re-examined.  " 

Cocaine  abuse  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  recent  years."  Washton  ob- 
served, and  it  has  clearly  spread  to  middle 
and  working  class  levels  of  society  and  to 
people  in  all  walks  of  life." 

Recent  studies  focusing  on  social  and  rec- 
reational users  of  cocaine  have  "tended  to 
underestimate  and  obscure  the  amount  of 
dysfunctional  cocaine  use."  he  added,  so 
that  abuse  potential  has  been  regarded  as 
■  very  low  "  and  its  use  relatively  free  of  de- 
structive side  effects. "  The  hot  line  experi- 
ence lends  to  refute  those  assumptions. 

When  the  Div.  of  Drug  Abuse  Research 
and  Treatment  in  NY.  Medical  College's 
Dept.  of  Psychiatry  began  gelling  calls 
asking  where  persons  might  go  for  super- 
vised treatment  for  cocaine  abuse,  "we  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  hot  line.  "  which  was  put  in 
place  in  February  of  this  year. 

Thirtv-minule  clinical  inlerwith  the  first 
55  persons  who  called,  looking  at  demo- 
graphic variables,  other  drug  and  alcohol 
use,  and  the  consequences  of  cocaine  use  on 
ihe  callers  health  and  psychosocial  func- 
tioning in  several  areas. 

■We  have  received  over  2.000  calls  in  the 
first  eight  weeks.'  Washton  told  a  medical 
writers  seminar  in  Washington.  D.C..  "and 
they  continue  to  come  in  at  25  to  100  per 
day.'^  and  were  coming  in  at  2-3  per  minute 
following  a  TV  broadcast  on  the  hotline  in 
the  NYC  area. 

About  70  percent  of  the  callers  were  the 
coke  users  themselves,  with  the  remaining 
30  percent  spouses,  friends,  parents,  or  pro- 
fessionals looking  for  help  for  someone  else. 
Among  the  interviewed  sample.  78  percent 
were  male.  Mean  age  was  33  years;  56  per- 
cent were  white.  35  percent  black,  and  9  per- 
cent hispanic.  Mean  level  of  education  w«Rs 
14  1  years.  Some  49  percent  reported  annual 
incomes  of  $25,000  or  more;  53  percent  had 
occupations  classified  as  white  collar,  pro- 
fessional, or  business  owner.  31  percent  were 
blue  collar. 

Washton  reported  that  the  primary 
means  of  adminislralion— 51  percent— was 
snorting.  Free-base  smoking  was  reported  by 
22  percent,  and  intravenous  injection  by  27 
percent.  He  said  13  percent  reported  any 
previous  attempt  to  gel  treatment,  and  38 
percent  said  they  had  had  a  prior  addic- 
lion— primarily  heroin. 

The  intravenous  users  were  more  likel.y 
to  report  a  prior  incidence  of  heroin," 
Washton  noted.  ■In  the  others,  it  was  very 

low."  ,, 

As  for  current  use  of  other  drugs,  lb  per- 
cent said  thev  were  also  using  marijuana;  11 
percent,  opiates;  16  percent,  sedatives;  and  9 
percent,  alcohol.  Those  who  used  these 
other  drugs  said  they  used  them  to  reduce 
the  ■jilierv"'  stimulant  effects  of  cocaine  or 
to  relieve  "the  dysphoric  "crash"  when  co- 
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caine  effects  wore  off,  according  to  Wash- 
ton. 

AVERAGE  habit:  »800/WEEK 

Estimates  of  weekly  cocaine  use  ranged 
from  1  to  32  grams /week.  Washton  said, 
with  a  mean  of  8.2;  48  percent  u.sed  6  or 
more  per  week.  Frequency  of  cocaine  use 
averaged  5.7  days/week,  and  56  percent  used 
at  least  5  days/week. 

"At  $100-$125/gram.  subjects  were  spend- 
ing an  average  of  $800/week  on  cocaine."  he 
said.  Some  20  percent  reported  using  11-32 
grams  per  week  and  'some  had  u.sed  as 
much  as  $150,000  of  their  own  money  on  co- 
caine in  the  previous  year." 

Callers  reported  using  cocaine  for  two 
years  on  the  average. 

92  PERCENT  "PSYCHOLOOICALLY  ADDICTED" 

Washton  said  92  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed reported  that  they  felt  "psychologi- 
cally addicted"  to  cocaine.  "Most  wanted  to 
quit,  but  they  felt  they  could  not  without 
professional  help." 

Some  98  percent  reported  suffering  ad- 
verse physical  health  effects,  including: 
Feeling  run  down  and  weak;  difficulties 
sleeping;  excessive  sweating;  ulcers;  trem- 
bling; significant  weight  loss;  persistent 
headache;  nausea  and  vomiting;  cough  and 
sore  throat;  chills;  and  double  vision. 

"Six  users  reported  having  grand  mal  sei- 
zures with  loss  of  consciousness  on  several 
occasions  from  cocaine  u.se."  Washton  said. 

As  for  psychological  problems.  47  percent 
of  those  interviewed  reported  paranoid  idea- 
tion; 20  percent,  panic  attacks;  18  percent 
said  they  had  feelings  of  violence;  16  per- 
cent reported  hallucinations;  7  percent  said 
they  had  attempted  suicide  and  another  7 
percent  reported  suicidal  ideation;  and  11 
percent  had  phsycially  injured  someone 
while  using  cocaine. 

"One  subject  reported  committing  a 
murder  while  high  on  cocaine,"  Washton 
said. 

Some  44  percent  reported  loss  of  sex  drive, 
and  33  percent  said  they  had  memory  prob- 
lems. 

SNORTERS  HAD  SAME  ILLS 

"One  of  the  things  we  were  struck  by." 
Washton  told  the  .science  writers  .seminar, 
"was  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
intranasal,  free-base,  and  intravenous  modes 
of  administration  in  terms  of  incidence,  type 
and  severity  of  reported  level  of  use  and 
consequences. 

"The  cocaine  snorter  reported  no  fewer  or 
no  more  (negative  effects)  than  the  free- 
base  or  intravenous  user. 

"While  this  does  not  necessarily  suggest 
intranasal  use  has  as  high  con.sequences  as 
others,  not  does  it  suggest  snorting  cocaine 
will  lead  to  escalating  problems  of  repeated 
use,  it  does  show  us  that  intranasal  users 
are  no  more  immune  to  these  and  .  .  .  that 
many  experience  severe  adverse  conse- 
quences." 

Washton  went  on  to  note  that  "the  histo- 
ry of  these  people  suggests  they  were  for- 
mally very  high  functioning  individuals 
with  good  jobs  and  peer  recognition,  and 
began  using  cocaine  recreationally  with 
friends  at  a  party  and  the  drug  .seemed  to 
tap  into  something  inside  them  and  it  got 
out  of  control." 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  u.se  at  the  semi- 
nar, Washton  stated  that  the  mood-altering 
effects  of  cocaine  considered  "most  desira- 
ble" by  the  callers  included: 

"Peelings  of  elation,  mastery,  confidence, 
self-control,  and  .sexual  arrousal;  increased 
talkativeness,  physical  energy  and  content- 


ment; and  elimination  of  boredom,  fatigue 
and  stress. 

"However,  almost  without  exception  they 
reported  that  these  desirable  effects  dimin- 
ished or  disappeared  entirely  with  contin- 
ued, chronic  use  and  were  eventually  re- 
placed by  an  increasing  number  of  adverse 
effects  such  as  depression,  irritability,  loss 
of  sex  drive,  and  inten,se  guilt. 

"In  a  futile  attempt  to  recapture  the  de- 
sirable effects  and  to  ward  off  the  unpleas- 
ant crash.'  their  behavior  was  driven 
toward  continued  and  intensified  patterns 
of  cocaine  u.se.  They  found  themselves  pro- 
gre.ssively  drawn  into  a  powerful,  vicious 
cycle  of  obtaining,  using,  and  recuperating 
from  cocaine. 

"The  accumulated  adverse  consequences 
of  cocaine  use  and  resulting  psychological 
distress  are  what  ultimately  led  them  to  call 
our  helpline  for  aissistance." 

TREATMENT  DIFFICULT 

Treatment  for  those  with  cocaine  prob- 
lems is  very  difficult,  Washton  said,  because 
there  are  no  known  cocaine  antagonists,  and 
for  those  who  enroll  in  treatment  programs, 
"motivation  is  very  tenuous. 

"They  can  make  a  commitment  in  one 
hour  and  back  out  in  the  next  .  .  .  We  feel 
the  first  month  is  the  most  critical.  If  they 
can  stay  in  treatment  the  first  month,  they 
probably  will  remain"  in  treatment. 

For  that  reason.  Washton  .said  some  treat- 
ment programs  have  found  it  useful  to  re- 
quire the  pay  for  a  full  month  of  treatment 
"the  day  they  come  in." 

As  research.  Washton  would  be  the  first 
to  say  there  are  methodological  problems. 

"Admittedly,  our  .sample  was  biased  since 
all  of  our  subjects  were  problematic  users  as 
self-defined  by  their  calling  the  helpline. 
Moderate  users,  by  definition,  tend  not  to 
suffer  serious  medical  or  psychological  con- 
sequences. 

"Nonetheless,  even  moderate  levels  of  in- 
tranasal use  cannot  guarantee  protection 
against  eventual  dependence  and  other  ad- 
verse effects. 

"Most  of  our  subjects  began  with  occa- 
sional cocaine  use."  he  reiterated,  "and  were 
rather  surprised  at  how  quickly  and  intense- 
ly their  use  e.scalated  to  compulsive  pat- 
terns, particularly  since  they  had  previously 
believed  that  cocaine  was  non-addictive." 

Like  alcohol  and  .some  other  drugs,  it  is 
not  known  why  some  users  become  addicted 
while  others  do  not. 

In  any  case,  "the  large  volume  of  anony- 
mous calls  to  our  helpline  suggest  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cocaine  abuse 
that  currently  exists  is  otherwise  hidden 
from  scientific  or  public  analysis. 

"There  is  clearly  a  need  for  expanded  re- 
search treatment  efforts  to  combat  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  of  cocaine  abuse  in  the  U.S. 
and  prevent  it  from  escalating  further." 


MESSAGIS  1  ROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTU  K  MKSSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 


nominations   which   were   referred   to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  I-HOM    \\\\    HorsP, 

At  10:23  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  726.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announce  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R,  2968.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
and  for  certain  law  related  education  pro- 
grams. 

At  2:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  597.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2733. 
2734,  and  2736  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
that  may  be  paid  administratively  under 
those  sections,  and  to  allow  increased  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
of  those  claims,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2898.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paiutc  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  3075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small  Business 
Computer  Crime  and  Security  Task  Force, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3083.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
waiver  in  the  compromise  and  collection  of 
Federal  claims. 

The   message   also   announced    that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re-^ 
quests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  176.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning United  States  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  with  respect  to  Kampu- 
chea. 

At  2:22  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that: 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  1062)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation,    certain     lands     in     Land     County, 


Oregon",  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
t'nited  States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
iioLise  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
Tiated,  It  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

KNROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  .5  09  pm  .  a  message  from  the 
HoM.se  ol  Rtprt'-sentatives.  delivered  by 
M-  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
:ui:;i)unced  that  the  Speaker  has 
MK'ii.'d  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H  R  3913.  As  act  making  appropriations 
:  !  tie  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
nKcncies.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


As.socialion  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  with  respect  to  Kampuchea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 
Hie    following    measures   were    read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

H  R  597  An  act  to  amend  sections  2733. 
2734  and  2736  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  and  section  715  of  title  32.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  increa.se  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  claim  again.st  the  United  States 
that  may  be  paid  administratively  under 
those  .sections,  and  to  allow  increased  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
of  those  claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2898.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  tru.st  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pauile  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

HR  3075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small  Business 
Computer  Crime  and  Security  Task  Force. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  3083.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
waiver  in  the  compromise  and  collection  of 
Federal  claims:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

H  R  3324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Clo.se  Up  Foundation 
and  for  certain  law  related  education  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

TtiC  following  reports  of  committees 
■.vert-  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  iS.  1787)  to 
establish  an  Office  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  (Rept.  No.  98-278). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  adverse 
effect  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  of  pro- 
posals to  modify  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  European  Community:  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  October  6.  1983.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  for  not  to  exceed  60  days. 


HOUSE  MEASIKK  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  wa.s  read  the  first 
and  .second  tiines  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H  R  2968  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence  related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  CON'CUHKKNT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
The  following  concurntit   n-.solution 
was  read,  and  referred  a.--  nuiicated: 

H  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning U.S.  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energv  and  Natural  Resources: 

Denny  J.  Boggs.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Energy;  and 

Raymond  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  expiring  October  20.  1987 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Comrnittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  approved,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Henry  F  Cooper.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  As.sist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Management. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations within  the  recomtnendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Foreign  Service  which  was 
printed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
of  October  4.  1983.  and.  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprint  mg  it  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 

3,tors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Chafee.    Mr.    MoYNiHAN.    Mr.    Dan- 

FORTH,    Mr.     BOREN.     Mr.     Grassley, 

Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Duhenberger.  Mr. 
Bradley.    Mr.    Mitchell,    and    Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  1992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  income  lax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program  through 
improved  means  of  preventing  and  detecting 
fraud,  collecting  overissuances  of  coupons, 
and  reducing  State  agency  payment  error 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

S.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  reinstate  income  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  family  or  group  day  care 
home  participants  in  the  child  care  food 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestr>. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  Slates  in  property  in  Louisiana  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURENBERCER): 

S.  1996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  sewage 
and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  that  pro- 
vide energy  from  the  limitation  on  small 
bond  issues:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  relating  lo  the  retire- 
ment of  territorial  judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 
S     1998.   A  bill   lo  amend   boating  safety 
provisions  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  statutory 
designation  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the   Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian    Affairs,    make    conforming    amend- 
ments, repeal  unneces.sary  provisions  of  law 
referring  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S    2000.  A  bill  to  allow  variable  interest 
rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  Slates:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2001.  A  bill  lo  amend  ihe  Clean  Air  Act 
to  reduce  interstate  transport  of  pollutants, 
control  acid  deposition  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
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sriiMISSKiN   ul    (  (  ^\(  I   HRENT 
AND  Sf-NAI'E  RESOLUTIONS 

Th.   lollou  iriK  concurrent  resolutions 
,ii:u  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr     SPECTER    i  for    himself    Mr 
BiDEN.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr 
Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SI  A  !  i-  M  [•.%  i  S  UN   INTRODUCED 
HM  1.-   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

M.    \\'     Ml- N  rSEN( for  himself. 

%!■        iMNr.-K.      Mr.      MOYNIHAN. 

.%'. '    i'WKuHTH.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr. 

Cmx     ;tY.     Mr.     Wallop.     Mr. 

Durenberger.  Mr.  Bradley  and 

Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  1992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  and 
improve  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
life  insurance  companies  and  their 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TAX  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  I  introduced  legislation  with  Mr. 
Chafee  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  enacting 
temporary  rules  for  taxing  life  insur- 
ance companies.  At  that  time,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  tax 
provisions  governing  life  insurance 
companies  enacted  in  1959  needed  sub 
stantial  revision.  However,  there  was 
also  general  agreement  that  more  time 
was  needed  to  study  the  area  and  de- 
velop new  permanent  provisions.  Ac- 
cordingly, last  year,  the  Senate,  with 
the  approval  of  the  House,  developed 
the  temporary  rules  in  TEFRA  for  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance  companies. 
These  stopgap  rules  were  intended  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  the  defects  of 
the  1959  law  temporarily  and  to  give 
the  Congress  time  to  develop  perma- 
nent rules. 

This  year,  the  House  has  completed 
an  extensive  study  of  the  taxation  of 
life  insurance  companies.  The  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures  has  held  two 
major  hearings.  There  has  been  a 
careful  examination  of  each  important 
aspect  of  the  taxation  of  life  compa- 
nies, with  extensive  input  from  the  in- 
dustry. Treasury  and  staffs  of  the  tax 
writing  committees,  including  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  This  proc- 
ess culminated  in  a  bill  (H.R.  4065) 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  bill 
is  generally  supported  by  Treasury, 
mutual  companies,  stock  companies 
and  associations  representing  life  in- 
surance agents.  All  are  not  happy  with 
all  aspects  of  the  bill.  However,  over- 
all, I  believe  that  the  bill  provides 
.sound,  permanent  rules  and  effectively 


balances  the  diverse  interests  of  differ- 
ent segments  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  ways  and  means 
committee.  I  believe  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  good  starting  poinl  for  the 
Senate  to  complete  its  task  of  revising 
the  life  insurance  company  tax  law. 

Now.  let  me  describe  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  contains  two  parts:  the  first 
part  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  current  law  governing 
the  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies.  Under  the  basic  structure 
of  these  provisions,  life  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  taxed  like  corpora- 
tions generally,  except  that  certain 
special  rules  would  apply  to  address 
issues  unique  to  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. These  rules  are  as  follows: 

First,  life  insurance  companies 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  increases 
in  their  reserves  for  liabilities  to  pol- 
icyholders. However,  the  deduction 
would  be  limited  to  the  greater  of  the 
cash  value  of  the  contracts  or  the  min- 
imum reserves  required  under  State 
laws. 

Second,  a  special  rule  would  limit 
the  deductibility  of  policymaker  divi- 
dends and  other  amounts  paid  or  cred- 
ited to  policyholders  by  mutual  com- 
panies. This  provision  is  intended  to 
assure  that  mutual  companies  are  sub- 
ject to  corporate  tax  on  a  minimum 
return  on  their  equity.  This  minimum 
return  would  be  16.5  percent  of  equity 
for  1984.  Thereafter,  the  16.5  percent 
would  be  indexed  to  changes  in  the 
rates  or  returns  earned  by  stock  com- 
panies. 

Third,  all  life  insurance  companies 
would  be  allowed  a  special  deduction 
equal  to  25  percent  of  their  otherwise 
taxable  income.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  effective  rate  of 
tax  on  insurance  companies  to  a  rate 
more  comparable  to  other  corpora- 
t  ions. 

Fourth,  a  special  rule  would  be  pro- 
vided for  small  companies.  Under  this 
provision,  small  companies  would  be 
allowed  a  special  deduction  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  first  $3  million  in  tax- 
able income.  This  deduction  would 
phase  out  as  taxable  income  increases 
from  $3  million  to  $15  million. 

Generally,  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies  would  be  effective  January 
1.  1984.  Rules  would  also  be  provided 
to  give  life  insurance  companies  a 
fresh  start  with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  treatment  of  items,  such  as  re- 
serves, that  are  required  by  the  new- 
provisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  deals 
with  individual  taxation  as  it  relates  to 
life  insurance  products.  It  includes 
provisions  for  determining  if  a  con- 
tract is  a  life  insurance  contract,  revi- 
sions in  the  rules  concerning  annu- 
ities, group  term  life  insurance  for  re- 
tirees, and  the  deductability  of  inter- 


est on  policyholder  loans.  These  provi- 
sions have  not  been  as  thoroughly 
studied  as  the  insurance  company  pro- 
visions. Nor,  in  my  mind,  is  there  the 
urgency  to  address  the  questions. 

Last  year.  Congress  made  a  number 
of  permanent  changes  in  the  taxation 
of  annuities.  I  am  reluctant  to  make 
further  changes  until  we  have  fully 
evaluated  the  impact  of  last  years  ac- 
tions. I  strongly  believe  that  the  focus 
of  the  bill  should  be  those  provisions 
addressing  the  definition  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  the  taxation  of  the  life  in- 
surance industry. 

The  bill  raises,  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$2.9  billion  in  taxes  from  the  insur- 
ance industry.  This  represents  a  $1  bil- 
lion increase  over  what  the  industry 
paid  last  year.  However,  this  is  still 
$400  million  le.ss  than  what  would  be 
raised  if  the  1959  act  went  back  into 
effect.  The  administration  is  support- 
ing the  substance  and  revenue  level  of 
this  bill  in  the  House.  They  are  cur- 
rently expressing  no  position  with  re- 
spect to  revenues  on  the  Senate  side. 

This  bill  would  place  5  percent  of 
the  total  corporate  tax  burden  on  the 
insurance  industry,  double  the  2.4-per- 
cent burden  originally  set  under  the 
1959  act.  It  is  important  that  in  setting 
the  revenue  level,  we  maintain  intra- 
industry  balance  between  stock  and 
mutual  companies.  However,  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  compare 
the  tax  burden  placed  on  this  industry 
with  the  tax  burden  placed  on  its  com- 
petitors. I  will  be  examining  this  ques- 
tion very  carefully  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine what  percentage  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  obligation  the  life  insurance 
industry  should  bear. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  to  consider  this 
bill.  In  order  to  assure  fairness  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  all  insurers,  we  need 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  before 
the  expiration  of  the  stopgap  provi- 
sions expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  it.self  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1992 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  II-LIFE  INSURANCE 
PROVISIONS 

SK(  .  iOl   SIHIKT  TITl.K;  KTl 
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mutual  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. 
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policyholders'  share. 

Sec.  813.  Foreign  life  insurance  companies. 

Sec.  814.  Contiguous  country  branches  of 
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nies. 

Sec.  815.  Distributions  to  shareholders 
from  pre  1984  policyholders 
surplus  account. 

SUBPART  E   -DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES 

Sec.  816.  Life  insurance  company  defined. 
Sec.  817.  Treatment  of  variable  contracts. 
Sec.  818.  Other     definitions     and     special 
rules. 

Subtitle  A-Taxation  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies 

i'  M;  I    I       \MI  MiMI  N  Ml) 
-I  i;(  11  \l'l  I  I;  I 
SE(    211.  amendment  OK  SI  B<  HAPTEK  I. 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Part  I  of  subchapter  L 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•I'.ART  I— I.IKK  INSIK.AM  t  i  uMIWIK.S 

Subpart  A.  Tax  imposed 
"Subpart  B.  Life  insurance  gross  income. 
"Subpart  C.  Life  insurance  deductions. 
"Subpart  D.  Accounting,  allocation,  and  for- 
eign provisions. 
"Subpart  E.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 


"Suhp,ir!    \— lax  Impi.-id 
"Sec.  801.  Tax  imposed 
"SEC.  KOI.  tax  IMPOSED 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— a  lax  is  hereby  imposed 
for  each  taxable  year  on  the  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  of  every  life  insur- 
ance company.  Such  lax  shall  consist  of  a 
lax  computed  as  provided  in  section  11  as 
though  the  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income  were  the  taxable  income  referred  to 
in  section  11. 

"(2)  Alternative  tax  in  case  of  capital 
gains.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany has  a  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  then  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  '1)).  there  is  hereby  imposed  a 
tax  (if  such  tax  is  less  than  the  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)). 

"(B)  Amount  of  tax.— Th^  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  the 
sum  of— 

"(i)  a  partial  tax.  computed  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (1),  on  the  life  insurance  compa- 
ny taxable  income  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  net  capital  gain,  and 

"(ii)  an  amount  determined  as  provided  in 
section  1201(a)  on  such  net  capital  gain. 

"(C)  Net  capital  gain  not  taken  into  ac- 
count IN  determining  special  life  insur- 
ance company  deduction  and  small  life  in- 
surance company  deduction —For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (BmI).  the  amounts  allow- 
able as  deductions  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  804  shall  be  determined  by  re- 
ducing the  tentative  LICTI  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain  (determined  without 
regard  to  items  attributable  to  noninsurance 
businesses). 

"(b)  Life  Insurance  Company  Taxable 
Income.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
life  insurance  company  taxable  income' 
means— 

"(1)  life  insurance  gross  income,  reduced 

by 

"(2)  life  insurance  deductions. 

"(c)  Life  Insurance  Company  Taxable 
Income  Increased  by  Distributions  From 
Pre-1984  Policyholders  Surplus  Ac- 
count.— 

"Kor  provision  iniri'asinK  liff  insurance  compa- 
n.»  ta\ahlf  incomo  for  di-trihutions  to  sharehold- 
ers from  pre-19><l  pi.ln  >  hi.lili  r~  -urplus  account. 
see  sect  ion  ^1 '». 

^i,li|i,ir;   H- I  it-    I  n-ur:ince  (Iross  Income 

"Sec.  803.  Life  insurance  gross  income. 

••SE<  .  Mi.l.  LIKE  INSl  KAN(  E  CROSS  1N( OME. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  life  insurance  gross  income' 
means  the  sum  of  the  following  amounts: 

"(1 )  Premiums  — 

"(A)  The  gross  amount  of  premiums  and 
other  consideration  on  insurance  and  annu- 
ity contracts,  less 

"(B)  return  premiums,  and  premiums  and 
Dther  consideration  arising  out  of  indemnity 
reinsurance. 

"(2)  Decreases  in  certain  reserves.— 
Each  net  decrease  in  reserves  which  is  re- 
quired by  section  807(a)  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Other  amounts —All  amounts  not  in- 
cludible under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2)  which 
under  this  subtitle  are  includible  in  gross 
income. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Premiums.— 

"(1)  Certain  items  included.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  the  term 
•gross  amount  of  premiums  and  other  con- 
sideration' includes— 

"(A)  advance  premiums. 


"(B)  deposits. 

"(C)  fees. 

"(E)  assessments. 

"(E)  consideration  in  respect  of  assuming 
liabilities  under  contracts  not  issued  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(F)  the  amount  of  policyholder  dividends 
reimbursable  to  the  taxpayer  by  a  reinsurer 
in  respect  of  reinsured  policies, 
on  insurance  and  annuity  contracts. 

■■(2)  Policy-holder  dividends  excluded 
FROM  return  premiums.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  return  premi- 
ums' does  not  include  any  policyholder  divi- 
dends. 

"(B)  Exception  for  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  of  premiums  or  other  consider- 
ation returned  to  another  life  insurance 
company  in  respect  of  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance. 

■'Subpart  (  — l.ife  Insurance  Deductions 

"Sec.  804.  Life  insurance  deductions. 

■  Sec.  805.  General  deductions. 
Sec.  806.  Special  deductions. 

"Sec.  807.  Rules  for  certain  reserves. 

■  Sec.  808.  Policyholder  dividends  deduction. 

Sec.  809.  Reduction  in  certain  deductions 
of  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

■  Sec.  810.  Operations  loss  deduction. 

•SEC.  SIPI.  I.IKE  INSl  RANCK  DEDHTUINS 

"For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  life 
insurance  deductions  means— 

"(1)  the  general  deductions  provided  in 
section  805. 

(2)  the  special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction determined  under  section  806(a). 
and 

"(3)  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction (if  any)  determined  under  section 
806(b). 

•SE(     h(l.).  (.ENEKAI.  DEDI  (  TIONS 

••(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following 
deductions: 

"(1)  Death  benefits,  etc— All  claims  and 
benefits  accrued,  and  all  losses  incurred 
(whether  or  not  ascertained),  during  the 
taxable  year  on  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts. 

"(2)  Increases  in  certain  reserves.— The 
net  increase  in  reserves  which  is  required  by 
section  807(b)  to  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  paragraph. 

"  (3)  Policyholder  dividends.— The  deduc- 
tion for  policyholder  dividends  (determined 
under  section  808(c)). 

"(4)  Dividends  received  by  company.— 
(A)  In  general —The  deductions  provid- 
ed by  sections "243.  244.  and  245  (as  modified 
by  subparagraph  (B))— 

"(i)  for  100  percent  dividends  received, 
and 

"(ii)  for  dividends  (other  than  100  percent 
dividends)  computed  with  respect  to  the  life 
insurance  company's  share  of  the  dividends 
(Other  than  100  percent  dividends)  received. 
<B)  Application  of  section  246'b'.— In 
applying  section  246(b)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  aggregate  amount  of  deductions  for 
dividends  received)  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  limit  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  by  sec- 
tions 243(a)(1).  244(a).  and  245  shall  be  85 
percent  of  the  life  insurance  company  tax- 
able income,  computed  without  regard  to— 
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.1.  tiif  special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction and  the  small  life  insurance  compa 
ny  deduction. 

■(ii)  the  operations  loss  deduction  provid- 
ed by  section  810. 

••(iii)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243(a)(1).  244(a).  and  245.  and 

■•(iv)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a)(1).  but  such 
limit  shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year 
for  which  there  is  a  loss  from  operations. 

"(C)  100  PERCENT  DIVIDEND.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  100  percent 
dividend'  means  any  dividend  if  the  percent 
age  used  for  purposes  of  determining  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  .section  243  or  244  is 
100  percent.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
dividend  to  the  extent  it  is  a  distribution 
out  of  tax-exempt  interest  or  out  of  divi- 
dends which  are  not  100  percent  dividends 
(determined  with  the  application  of  this 
sentence). 

••(5)  Operations  loss  deduction.— The  op- 
erations loss  deduction  (determined  under 
section  810). 

■•(6)  Assumption  by  another  person  of  li- 
abilities under  insurance,  etc.  con- 
tracts—The  consideration  (other  than  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance) in  respect  of  the  assumption  by  an- 
other person  of  liabilities  under  insurance 
and  annuity  contracts. 

(7)  Reimbursable  oivioENDS.-The 
amount  of  policyholder  dividends  which  — 

•(A)  are  paid  or  accrued  by  another  insur- 
ance company  in  respect  of  policies  the  tax- 
payer has  reinsured,  and 

■•(B)  are  reimbursable  by  the  taxpayer 
under  the  terms  of  the  reinsurance  con- 
tract. 

••(8)  Other  deductions.— Subject  to  the 
modifications  provided  by  subsection  (b).  all 
other  deductions  allowed  under  this  subtitle 
for  purposes  of  computing  taxable  income. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  no 
amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  part  in  respect  of  policyholder 
dividends. 

•(b)  Modifications.— The  modifications 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(8)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  Interest. -In  applying  section  163 
(relating  to  deduction  for  interest),  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  interest  in  re- 
spect of  items  described  in  section  807(c). 

•■(2)  Bad  debts— Section  166(c)  (relating  to 
reserve  for  bad  debts)  shall  not  apply. 

••(3)  Charitable,  etc.  contributions  and 
GIFTS.- In  applying  section  170— 

■(A)  the  limit  on  the  total  deductions 
under  such  section  provided  by  section 
170(b)(2)  shall  be  10  percent  of  the  life  in- 
surance company  taxable  income  computed 
without  regard  to— 

"(i)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  170. 

•■(ii)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a). 

••(iii)  the  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  the  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction. 

••(iv)  any  operations  loss  carryback  to  the 
taxable  year  under  section  810.  and 

■■(v)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  .section  1212(a)(  1 ).  and 

■■(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  con- 
tained in  section  170(d)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
special  rule  for  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryovers) shall  lie  applied. 

■■(4)  Amortizable  bond  premium.— 

■'(A)  In  general.- Section  171  shall  not 
apply 

■■(B)  Cross  reference. 

"For  rules  relatinfi  to  amortizable  bund  prrmi- 


um.  see  seetion  Kl  libi. 

■■(5)  Net  operating  loss  deduction  — 
Except  as  provided  by  section  844.  the  de- 
duction for  net  operating  losses  provided  in 
section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

■■(6)  Dividends  received  deduction.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(4).  the 
deductions  for  dividends  received  provided 
by  sections  243.  244.  and  245  shall  not  be  al 
lowed. 

•SK(    K0«  SPKt  lAI.  IIKDI  (TIONS 

■■(a)  Special  Life  Insurance  Company  De- 
duction.—For  purposes  of  section  804.  the 
special  life  insurance  company  deduction 
for  any  taxable  year  is  25  percent  of  the 
excess  of  the  tentative  LICTI  for  such  tax- 
able year  over  the  small  life  Insurance  com- 
pany deduction  (if  any). 

••(b)  Small  Life  Insurance  Company  De- 
duction.— 

••(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
804.  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction for  any  taxable  year  is  60  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  tentative  LICTI  for  such 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 

■•(2)  Phaseout  between  »3.ooo.ooo  and 
$15.000.000 —The  amount  of  the  small  life 
insurance  company  deduction  determined 
under  paragraph  d)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  15 
percent  of  so  much  of  the  tentative  LICTI 
for  such  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $3,000,000. 

■•(3)  Small  life  insurance  company  deduc- 
tion not  allowable  to  company  with 
assets  of  j50o.ooo.ooo  or  more.— 

■■(A)  In  general —The  small  life  insurance 
company  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  for 
any  taxable  year  to  any  life  insurance  com- 
pany which,  at  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year,  has  assets  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$500,000,000. 

■(B)  Assets.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  assets'  means  all  assets  of 
the  company. 

■'(C)  Valuation  of  assets.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  attributable 
to- 

■■(i)  real  property  and  stock  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  and 

•■(ii)  any  other  asset  shall  be  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  asset  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing gain  on  sale  or  other  disposition. 

(Di  Special  rule  for  interests  in  part 
nerships  and  trusts.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 
ed) an  interest  in  a  partnership  or  trust 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany, but 

■■(ii)  the  company  shall  be  treated  as  actu- 
ally owning  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
assets  held  by  the  partnership  or  trust  (as 
the  case  may  be). 

■(c)  Tentative  LICTI. -For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

■■(1)  In  general.- The  term  tentative 
LICTI'  means  life  insurance  company  tax- 
able income  determined  without  regard  to- 

■■(A)  the  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction,  and 

■(B)  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction. 

■■(2)  Exclusion  of  items  attributable  to 
noninsurance  businesses.— The  amount  of 
the  tentative  LICTI  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  all 
items  attributable  to  noninsurance  business- 
es. 

■■(3)  Noninsurance  business.— 

•■(A)  In  general.- The  term  noninsurance 
business'  means  any  trade  or  business  which 
is  not  an  insurance  business. 

■'(B)  Certain  businesses  treated  as  insur- 
ance businesses.  — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  business  which  is  not  an  in- 


surance business  but  is  of  a  type  traditional 
ly  carried  on  by  life  insurance  companies  for 
investment  purpo.ses  shall  be  treated  as  an 
insurance  business. 

■■(d)  Special  Rule  for  Controlled 
Groups.— 

■■(1)  Special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction AND  SMALL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
deduction   DETERMINED  ON  CONTROLLED  GROUP 

BASIS.— For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)- 

■■(A)  all  life  insurance  companies  which 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
shall  be  treated  as  1  life  insurance  company, 
and 

■(B)  any  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  any  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction  determined  with  respect  to 
such  group  shall  be  allocated  among  the  life 
insurance  companies  which  arc  members  of 
such  group  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
tentative  LICTI  s. 

■■(2)   NONLIFE  INSURANCE  MEMBERS   INCLUDED 

FOR  ASSET  TEST —For  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)(3),  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  (whether  or  not  life  insurance  compa- 
nies) shall  be  treated  as  1  company. 

(3)  Controlled  group.  -For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  controlled  group' 
means  any  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  in  section  1563(a));  except  that 
subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(2)(D)  of  section 
1563  shall  not  apply 

-SKf  HII7   Kl  i.KS  KUR  (  KKT.XIN  KKSKRVKS. 

•■(a)  Decrease  Treated  as  Gross  Income.— 
If  for  any  taxable  year— 

■■(  1 )  the  opening  balance  for  the  items  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  exceeds 

■■(2)(A)  the  closing  balance  for  such  items, 
reduced  by 

■•(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  amount  of  the  pol- 
icyholders' share  of  tax-exempt  interest, 
plus  (ii)  any  excess  described  in  .section 
809(a)(2)  for  the  taxable  year, 
such  excess  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  under  section  803(a)(2). 

■■(b)  Increase  Treated  as  Deduction.— If 
for  any  taxable  year— 

■■(1)(A)  the  closing  balance  for  the  items 
described  in  subsection  (c).  reduced  by 

(Bi  the  sum  of  (i)  the  amount  of  the  pol- 
icyholders share  of  tax-exempt  interest, 
plus  (ii)  any  excess  described  in  section 
809(a)(2)  for  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

■■(2)  the  opening  balance  for  such  items, 
such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account  as  a 
deduction  under  section  805(a)(2). 

■■(c)  Items  Taken  Into  Account.— The 
items  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  as  follows: 

■■(1)  The  life  insurance  reserves  (as  de- 
fined in  section  816(b)). 

••(2)  The  unearned  premiums  and  unpaid 
losses  included  in  total  reserves  under  sec- 
tion 816(c)(2). 

■■(3)  The  amounts  (discounted  at  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  interest)  necessary  to  satis- 
fy the  obligations  under  insurance  and  an- 
nuity contracts,  but  only  if  such  obligations 
do  not  involve  (at  the  time  with  respect  to 
which  the  compulation  is  made  under  this 
paragraph)  life,  accident,  or  health  contin- 
gencies. 

■■(4)  Dividend  accumulations,  and  other 
amounts,  held  at  interest  in  connection  with 
insurance  and  annuity  contracts. 

■■(5)  Premiums  received  in  advance,  and  li- 
abilities for  premium  deposit  funds. 

■(6)  Reasonable  special  contingency  re- 
serves under  contracts  of  group  term  life  in- 
surance or  group  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance which  are  established  and  maintained 
for   the  provision  of   insurance   on   retired 


lives,  for  premium  stabilization,  or  for  a 
combination  thereof. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the  appropri- 
ate rate  of  interest  for  any  obligation  is  the 
higher  of  the  prevailing  Slate  assumed  in- 
terest rate  as  of  the  time  such  obligation 
first  did  not  involve  life,  accident,  or  health 
contingencies  or  the  rale  of  interest  as- 
sumed by  the  company  (as  of  such  timei  in 
determining  the  guaranteed  benefit. 

■■(di  Method  of  Computing  Reserves  for 
Purposes  of  Determining  Income.— 

■■(1)  In  general. -For  purposes  of  this  part 
(other  than  section  816).  the  amount  of  the 
life  insurance  reserves  for  any  contract  shall 
be  the  greater  of — 

•■(A)  the  net  surrender  value  of  such  con- 
tract, or 

■■(B)  the  reserve  determined  under  para- 
graph (2). 

In  no  event  shall  the  reserve  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  con- 
tract as  of  any  lime  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  taken  into  account  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  as  of  such  lime  in  de- 
termining statutory  reserves  (as  defined  in 
.section  809ib)(4)(B)). 

"(2)  Amount  of  reserve.— The  amount  of 
the  reserve  determined  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  contract  shall  be 
determined  by  using— 

■■(A)  the  tax  reserve  method  applicable  to 
such  contract, 

■■(B)  the  prevailing  Stale  assumed  interest 
rate,  and 

•■(C)  the  prevailing  commissioners'  stand- 
ard tables  for  mortality  and  morbidity  ad- 
justed as  appropriate  to  reflect  the  risks 
(such  as  substandard  risks)  incurred  under 
the  contract  which  are  not  otherwise  taken 
into  account. 

■■(3)  Tax  reserve  method— For  purposes 
of  this  sub.seclion— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  term  lax  reserve 
method'  means— 

■■(i)  Life  insurance  contracts.— The 
CRVM  in  the  case  of  a  contract  covered  by 
the  CRVM. 

•■(ii)  Annuity  contracts.— The  CARVM  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  covered  by  the 
CARVM. 

■■(iii)  Noncancellable  accident  and  health 
insurance  contracts.— In  the  case  of  any 
noncancellable  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance contract,  a  2-year  full  preliminary  term 
method. 

■■(iv)  Other  contracts.— In  the  case  of  any 
contract  not  described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  or 
(iii)— 

"(I)  the  reserve  method  prescribed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners which  covers  such  contract  (as  of 
the  date  of  issuance),  or 

•■(II)  if  no  reserve  method  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  A.ssocialion  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  which  covers  such 
contract,  a  reserve  method  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  re.serve  method  required  under 
clause  (i),  (ii),  or  (iii)  or  under  subclause  (D 
of  this  clause  (as  of  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  such  contract)  (whichever  is  most  appro- 
priate). 

■'(B)  Definition  of  crvm  and  carvm.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) CRVM —The  term  CRVM'  means  the 
Commissioners'  Reserve  Valuation  Method 
prescribed  by  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  which  is  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  contract. 
(ii)  CARVM. -The  term  CARVM  means 
the  Commissioners'  Annuities  Re.serve  Valu- 
ation Method  prescribed  by  the  National 
Association    of    Insurance    Commissioners 


which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  contract. 

■(4)  Prevailing  state  assumed  interest 
rate —For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general— The  term  prevailing 
State  assumed  interest  rate'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract,  the  highest  assumed 
interest  rate  permitted  to  be  used  in  com- 
puting life  insurance  reserves  for  insurance 
contracts  or  annuity  contracts  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  the  insurance  laws  of  at  least 
26  States. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
limitation  on  interest  rates  imposed  by  the 
nonforfeiture  laws  of  a  State  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

■■(B)  When  rate  determined.— Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  the  prevail- 
ing State  assumed  rate  with  respect  to  any 
contract  shall  be  determined  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
contract  was  issued. 

■■(C)  Election  for  nonannuity  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  a  contract  other 
than  an  annuity  contract,  the  issuer  may 
elect  (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) 
to  determine  the  prevailing  State  a-ssumed 
rate  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  contract  was  issued. 

■(5)  Prevailing  commissioners'  standard 
tables —For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

■•(A)  In  general.— The  term  prevailing 
commissioners'  standard  tables'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  contract,  the  most  recent 
commissioners'  standard  tables  prescribed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  which  are  permitted  to  be 
used  in  computing  reserves  for  that  type  of 
contract  under  the  insurance  laws  of  at 
least  26  States  when  the  contract  was 
issued. 

'■(B)  Insurer  may  use  old  tables  for  3 
years  when  tables  change —If  the  prevail- 
ing commissioners  standard  tables  as  of  the 
beginning  of  any  raUndar  year  (hereinafter 
in  this  subparagraph  referred  to  as  the  year 
of  change' I  is  different  from  the  prevailing 
commissioners'  standard  tables  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the 
i.ssuer  may  use  the  prevailing  commission- 
ers' standard  tables  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
any  contract  Lssued  after  the  change  and 
before  the  clo.se  of  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  change. 
■■(C)  Special  rule  for  contracts  issued 

BEFORE  194  8— If— 

■■(i)  a  contract  was  issued  before  1948.  and 

■■(ii)  there  were  no  commissioners'  stand- 
ard tables  applicable  to  such  contract  when 
it  was  issued. 

the  mortality  and  morbidity  tables  used  in 
computing  statutory  reserves  for  such  con- 
tract shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)(C). 

■■(e)  Special  Rules  for  Computing  Re- 
serves.— 

"(1)  Net  surrender  value.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

■•(A)  In  general— The  net  surrender  value 
of  any  contract  shall  be  determined- 

■■(i)  with  regard  to  any  penalty  or  charge 
which  would  be  imposed  on  surrender,  but 

(ii)  without  regard  to  any  market  value 
adjustment  on  surrender. 

■(B)  Special  rule  for  pension  plan  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  con- 
tract, the  balance  in  the  policyholder's  fund 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  market 
value  adjustment)  shall  be  treated  as  the 
net  surrender  value  of  such  contract. 


"(2)  Issuance  date  in  case  of  group  con- 
tracts—For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  group  contract,  the  date  on  which 
such  contract  is  issued  shall  be  the  dale  as 
of  which  the  master  plan  is  issued  (or.  with 
respect  to  a  benefit  guaranteed  to  a  partici- 
pant after  such  date,  the  date  as  of  which 
such  benefit  is  guaranteed). 

■■(3)  Supplemental  benefits.— 

■■(A)     Qualified     supplemental    benefits 

TREATED    SEPARATELY.— For    purpOSeS    Of    thiS 

part,  the  amount  of  the  life  insurance  re- 
serve for  any  qualified  supplemental  bene- 
fit- 
ed) shall  be  computed  separately  as 
though  such  benefit  were  under  a  separate 
contract,  and 

■■(ii)  shall,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations,  be  the  reserve  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
■■(B)    Supplemental    benefits    which    are 

NOT    qualified     SUPPLEMENTAL    BENEFITS.  — In 

the  case  of  any  supplemental  benefit  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  which  is  not  a 
qualified  supplemental  benefit,  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (d)  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  be 
the  reserve  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  the  annual  statement  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. 

■■(C)  Qualified  supplemental  benefit.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  supplemental  benefit'  means  any 
supplemental  benefit  described  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  if— 

■■(i)  there  is  a  separately  identified  premi- 
um or  charge  for  such  benefit,  and 

■■(ii)  any  net  surrender  value  under  the 
contract  attributable  to  any  other  benefit  is 
not  available  to  fund  such  benefit. 

"(D)    Supplemental    benefits— For    pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  supplemental 
benefits  described  in  this  subparagraph  are 
any— 
■■(i)  guaranteed  insurability, 
■■(ii)  accidental  death  or  disability  benefit. 
■■(iii)  convertibility, 
■(iv)  disability  waiver  benefit,  or 
■■(V)  any  other  benefit  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations. 

which  is  supplemental  to  a  contract  for 
which  there  is  a  reserve  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

■■(4)  Certain  contracts  issued  by  foreign 
branches  of  domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
nies— 

■(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied foreign  contract,  the  amount  of  the  re- 
serve shall  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  re- 
serve required  by  the  laws,  regulations,  or 
administrative  guidance  of  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  foreign  country  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B)  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
net  level  reserves  for  such  contract). 

■■(B)  Qualified  foreign  contract.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
■qualified  foreign  contract'  means  any  con- 
tract issued  by  a  foreign  life  insurance 
branch  (which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  a  foreign  country)  of  a  domestic 
life  insurance  company  if— 

■■(i)  such  contract  is  issued  on  the  life  or 
health  of  a  resident  of  such  country. 

'■(ii)  such  domestic  life  insurance  company 
was  required  by  such  foreign  country  (as  of 
the  time  it  began  operations  in  such  coun- 
try) to  operate  in  such  country  through  a 
branch,  and 
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(;ii)  such  foreign  country  is  not  coniigu 
ous  to  the  United  States. 

•■(5)  Treatment  of  substandard  risks.— 

••(A)  Separate  computation. -Except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  the 
amount  of  the  life  insurance  reserve  for  any 
qualified  substandard  risk  shall  be  comput- 
ed separately  under  subsection  (d)(1)  from 
any  other  reserve  under  the  contract. 

•(B)  Qualified  substandard  risk.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
■qualified  substandard  risk'  means  any  sub- 
standard risk  if— 

■•(i)  the  insurance  company  maintains  a 
separate  reserve  for  such  risk. 

•■(il)  there  is  a  separately  Identified  premi- 
um or  charge  for  such  risk. 

••(iii)  the  amount  of  the  net  surrender 
value  under  the  contract  is  not  increased  or 
decreased  by  reason  of  such  risk,  and 

■•(iv)  the  net  surrender  value  under  the 
contract  may  not  be  used  to  systematically 
pay  premium  charges  for  such  risk. 

•(C)  Limitation  on  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance RESERVE. -The  amount  of  the  life  In- 
surance reserve  determined  for  any  quali- 
fied substandard  risk  shall  m  no  event 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  separately  identified 
premiums  charged  for  such  risk  less  mortali- 
ty charges  for  such  risk. 

■•(D)  Limitation  on  amount  of  contracts 
TO  WHICH  PARAGRAPH  APPLIES —The  aggre 
gate  amount  of  insurance  In  force  under 
contracts  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  insurance 
in  force  (other  than  term  insurance)  under 
life  insurance  contracts  of  the  company. 

(f)  Adjustment  for  Chance  in  Comput- 
ing Reserves.— 

••(1)  10-vear  spread  — 

"(A)  In  general. -For  purposes  of  this 
part,  if  the  basis  for  determining  any  item 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  as  of  the  clo.se 
of  any  taxable  year  differs  from  the  basis 
for  such  determination  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  taxable  year,  then  so  much  of  the 
difference  between— 

••(i)  the  amount  of  the  item  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  computed  on  the  new 
basis,  and 

••(ii)  the  amount  of  the  Item  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  computed  on  the  old 
basis, 

as  is  attributable  to  contracts  issued  before 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  the  method  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B>. 

••(B)  Method —The  method  provided  In 
this  subparagraph  is  as  follows; 

••(i)  if  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (Axil),  'm  of 
such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account,  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  10  taxable  years,  as  a 
deduction  under  section  805(a)(2);  or 

••(ii)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)(i).  'lo  of 
such  excess  shall  be  included  In  gro.ss 
income,  for  each  of  the  10  succeeding  tax- 
able years,  under  section  803(a)(2). 

•■(2)  Termination  as  life  insurance  com- 
pany.—Except  as  provided  In  .section 
381(c)(22)  (relating  to  carryovers  in  certain 
corporate  readjustments),  if  for  any  taxable 
year  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  life  insurance 
company,  the  balance  of  any  adjustments 
under  this  sub.sectlon  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  t)receding  taxable  year. 
-SEl.  KOH.  POI.K  VHOI.IIKK  niVIDF.Nns  IIKIIt  t  TKIN. 
"(a)    Policyholder    Dividend    Defined.— 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term    policy- 
holder dividend'  means  any  dividend  or  simi- 


iKt  ui-sinbution  to  policyhoiui  i  ^  ...  ;heir  ca- 
pacity as  such. 

■■(b)  Certain  Amounts  Included.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  policyholder 
dividend'  includes— 

■(1)  any  amount  paid  or  credited  (includ- 
ing as  an  Increase  In  benefits)  where  the 
amount  Is  not  fixed  in  the  contract  but  de- 
pends on  the  experience  of  the  company  or 
the  discretion  of  the  management. 

■•(2>  excess  interest. 

••(3)  premium  adjustments,  and 

••(4)  experience-rated  refunds. 

•(c)  Amount  of  Deduction.— 
(1)  In  general. -Except  as  limited  by 
paragraph  (2).  the  deduction  for  policyhold- 
er dividends  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  policyholder  dividends 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Reduction  in  case  of  mutual  compa- 
nies.—In  the  case  of  a  mutual  life  insurance 
company,  the  deduction  for  policyholder 
dividends  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 809. 

■■(d)   Definitions.— For   purposes   of   this 
section- 
ed) Excess   interest.— The  term    excess 
interest'  means  any  amount  in  the  nature  of 
interest— 

■■(A)  paid  or  credited  to  a  policyholder  in 
his  capacity  as  such,  and 

■(B)  determined  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
prevailing  State  assumed  interest  rate  for 
such  contract. 

■(2)  Premium  adjustment.— The  term 
premium  adjustment  ■  means  any  reduction 
in  the  premium  under  an  insurance  or  annu- 
ity contract  which  (but  for  the  reduction) 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  under 
the  contract. 

■•(3)  Experience-rated  refund.— The  term 
experience-rated  refund^  means  any  refund 
or  credit  based  on  the  experience  of  the  con- 
tract or  group  involved. 

■■(e)  Treatment  of  Policyholder  Divi- 
dends.—For  purposes  of  this  part,  any  pol- 
icyholder dividend  which  — 

(1)  Increases  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  contract  or  other  benefits  payable 
under  the  contract,  or 

■■(2)  reduces  the  premium  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  paid. 

shall  be  treated  as  paid  to  the  policyholder 
and  returned  by  the  policyholder  to  the 
company  as  a  premium. 
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■■(a)  General  Rule — 
■(1)  Policyholder  dividends.— In  the  case 
of  any  mutual  life  insurance  company,  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion  808  shall    be   reduced   (but    not    below 
zero)  by  the  differential  earnings  amount. 

■■(2)  Reduction  in  reserve  deduction  in 
certain  cases. -In  the  case  of  any  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  if  the  differential 
earnings  amount  exceeds  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  808  for 
the  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  .section),  such  excess  shall  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsections  (a) 
and  I  b )  of  section  807. 

■■(3)  Differential  earnings  amount.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  differen- 
tial earnings  amount  means,  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

■(A)  the  life  Insurance  company's  average 
equity  base  for  the  taxable  year,  multiplied 
by 

•■(B)  the  differential  earnings  rate  for 
such  taxable  year. 


(b)  Average  Equity  Base.— For  purposes 

of  this  section- 
ed)    In     general.— The     term     'average 

equity  base'  means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year,  the  average  of— 
••(A)  the  equity  base  determined  as  of  the 

close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 
■■(B)  the  equity  base  determined  as  of  the 

close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 
■■(2)  Equity  base.— The  term   equity  base' 

means  an  amount  equal  to- 
"(A)  the  surplus  and  capital. 
'•(B)  adjusted  as  provided   in  paragraphs 

(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6i  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Increase  for  nonadmitted  financial 

ASSETS.— 

(A)  In  general —The  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus and  capital  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  nonadmitted  financial  assets. 

■(B)  Nonadmitted  financial  assets.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
nonadmitted  financial  asset'  means  any 
nonadmitted  asset  of  the  company  which 
Is— 

■■(Da  bond. 

■■(ii)  stock. 

■■(iii)  real  estate, 

■■(iv)  a  mortgage  loan  on  real  estate,  or 

■■(V)  any  other  Invested  asset. 

■■(4)  Increase  where  statutory  reserves 

EXCEED  tax  RESERVES- 

■■(A)  In  general.— If— 

■■(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  statutory  re- 
serves, exceeds 

■■(Ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  reserves, 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  and  capital  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess, 

(B)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph-- 

"(1)  Statutory  reserves. -The  term  stat- 
utory reserves'  means  the  aggregate  amount 
set  forth  In  the  annual  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Items  described  in  section  807(c). 

■■(ii)  Tax  reserves.  -The  term  tax  re- 
.servcs'  means  the  aggregate  of  the  Items  de- 
.scribed  in  section  807(c)  as  determined  for 
purpo.ses  of  .section  807. 

■■(5)  Increase  by  amount  of  certain  other 
reserves.— The  amount  of  the  surplus  and 
capital  shall  be  Increased  by  the  sum  of— 

■■(A)  the  amount  of  any  mandatory  securi- 
ties valuation  reserve. 

(B)  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  reserve, 
and 

■■(C)  the  amount  of  any  voluntary  reserve 
not  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B>. 

■■(6)  Adjustment  for  next  year's  policy- 
holder DIVIDENDS.  The  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus and  capital  shall  be  Increased  by  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  any  provision  for 
policyholder  dividends  (or  other  liability) 
payable  in  the  following  taxable  year. 

■•(c)  Differential  Earnings  Rate.-  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  differential 
earnings  rate  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
excess  of— 

(1)  the  imputed  earnings  rate  for  the  tax- 
able year,  over 

■■(2)  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate  for 
the  second  calendar  year  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins, 

■•(d)  Imputed  Earnings  Rate — 

■■(1)  In  general.  For  purpo.ses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  imputed  earnings  rate  for  any  tax- 
able year  is— 

■■(A)  16.5  percent  in  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1984.  and 

■•(B)  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1984.  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  16.5  percent  as  the  current  stock 
earnings  rate  for  the  taxable  year  bears  to 
the  base  period  stock  earnings  rate. 


■•(2)  Current  stock  earnings  rate— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  cur- 
rent stock  earnings  rate^  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  the  average  of  the 
stock  earnings  rates  determined  under  para- 
graph (4)  for  the  3  calendar  years  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins. 

•■(3)  Base  period  stock  earnings  rate.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  base 
period  stock  earnings  rate  is  the  average  of 
the  stock  earnings  rates  determined  under 
paragraph  '4)  for  calendar  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983. 

•■(4)  Stock  earnings  rate — 

••(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  stock  earnings  rate  for  any 
calendar  year  is  the  numerical  average  of 
the  earnings  rates  of  the  50  largest  stock 
companies. 

■  iB)  Earnings  rate.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  earnings  rate  of  any 
stock  company  is  the  percentage  (deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  which— 

■■(i)  the  statement  gain  or  loss  from  oper- 
ations for  the  calendar  year  of  such  compa- 
ny, is  of 

•■(ii)  such  company's  average  equity  base 
for  such  year. 

••(C)      50      LARGEST     stock     COMPANIES.— For 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  50 
largest  stock  companies'  means  a  group  (as 
determined  by  th"  Secretary)  of  stock  life 
insurance  compr  'i!(>  which  consists  of  the 
50  largest  stock  ':'  •  insurance  companies 
which  are  subject  to  tax  under  this  chapter. 

••(D)  Treatment  of  affiliated  groups.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  all  stock 
life  insurance  companies  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  affiliated  group  shall  be 
treated  as  one  stock  life  insurance  company. 

"(e)  Average  Mutual  Earnings  Rate.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  average 
mutual  earnings  rate  for  any  calendar  year 
is  the  percentage  (determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) which— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  statement  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  for  such  year  of  mutual  life 
insurance  companies,  is  of 

■•(2)  their  aggregate  average  equity  bases 
for  such  year. 

••(f)      Recomputation      in      Subsequent 

■yEAR.— 

'•(1)  Inclusion  in  income  where  recom- 
puted AMOUNT  GREATER.— In  the  case  of  any 
mutual  life  insurance  company,  if 

••(A)  the  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount  for  any  taxable  year,  exceeds 

•■(Bi  the  differential  earnings  amount  de- 
termined under  this  section  for  such  taxable 
year. 

such  excess  shall  be  included  in  life  insur- 
ance gross  income  for  the  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

••(2)  Deduction  where  recomputed 
AMOUNT  SMALLER —In  the  case  of  any  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  if— 

■■(A)  the  differential  earnings  amount  de- 
termined under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year,  exceeds 

••(B)  the  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount  for  such  taxable  year. 
such  excess  shall  be  allowed  as  a  life  insur- 
ance deduction  for  the  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

■■(3)  Recomputed  differential  earnings 
AMOUNT.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  amount  which  would  be  the  differ- 
ential earnings  amount  for  such  taxable 
year  if  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
were  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate  for 


the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins. 

■■(4)  Special  rule  where  company  ceases 
to  be  mutual  life  insurance  company.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  381(ci<22).  if— 

■■(A)  a  life  insurance  company  is  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company  for  any  taxable 
year,  but 

■■(B)  such  life  insurance  company  is  not  a 
mutual  life  insurance  company  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

any  adjustment  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
by  reason  of  the  recomputed  differential 
earnings  amount  for  the  first  of  such  tax- 
able years  shall  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  first  of  such  taxable  years. 

■■(g)  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES— For 

purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) STATEMENT  GAIN  OR  LOSS  FROM  OPER- 
ATIONS.—The  term  statement  gain  or  loss 
from  operations'  means  the  net  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  required  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  annual  statement— 

"(A)    determined    with    regard    to    policy- 
holder dividends  (as  defined  in  section  808) 
but  without  regard  to  Federal  income  taxes. 
■■(B)  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  re- 
serves rather  than  statutory  reserves,  and 

■■(C)  properly  adjusted  for  capital  gains 
and  losses  and  other  relevant  items. 

■■(2)  Other  terms.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  terms  used  in 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  respective 
meanings  as  when  used  in  the  annual  state- 
ment. 

■'(3)  DETERMINATIONS  BASED  ON  AMOUNT  SET 

FORTH  IN  ANNUAL  STATEMENT.— Except  as  Oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  section  or  in  regula- 
tions, all  determinations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  set  forth  on  the  annual  state- 
ment. 

■■(4)  Annual  statement.— The  term 
annual  statement'  means  the  annual  state- 
ment for  life  insurance  companies  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners. 

■I 5)  Reduction  in  equity  base  for  por- 
tion OF  EQUITY  allocable  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE 
business  IN  noncontiguous  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE COUNTRIES.— The  equity  base  of  any 
mutual  life  insurance  company  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  portion  of 
the  equity  base  attributable  to  the  life  in- 
surance business  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  tax  reserves  which  are  allocable 
to  life  insurance  contracts  Lssued  on  the  life 
of  residents  of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  are  not  contiguous  to 
the  United  States,  and 

■■(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  reserves  allocable  to  life 
insurance  contracts. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  fraction  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  exceeds  '20. 

■  ih)  Treatment  of  Stock  Companies 
Owned  by  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
nies.— 

■■<li  Treatment  as  mutual  life  insurance 
companies  for  purposes  of  determining 
stock  earnings  rates  and  mutual  earnings 
rates.— Solely  for  purposes  of  sub.sections 
(d)  and  (e),  a  stock  life  insurance  company 
shall  be  treated  as  a  mutual  life  insurance 
company  If  stock  possessing— 

■■(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of 
such  stock  life  insurance  company  entitled 
to  vole,  or 

■(B)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  cla.sses  of  stock  of  such  stock 
life  insurance  company. 


is  owned  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  directly  (or  tl.rough  the  application  of 
section  318)  by  1  or  more  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

■■(2)  Treatment  of  affiliated  group 
which  includes  mutual  parent  and  stock 
subsidiary —In  the  case  of  an  affiliated 
group  of  corporations  which  includes  a 
common  parent  which  is  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  and  one  or  more  stock  life  in- 
surance companies,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  average  equity  base  of  such 
common  parent  (and  the  statement  gain  or 
loss  from  operations)— 

■(A)  stock  in  such  stock  life  insurance 
companies  held  by  such  common  parent 
(and  dividends  on  such  stock)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account,  and 

■■(B)  such  common  parent  and  such  stock 
life  insurance  companies  shall  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  one  mutual  life  insurance 
company. 

■■(3)  Adjustment  where  stock  company 
not  member  of  affiliated  croup.— In  the 
case  of  any  stock  life  insurance  company 
which  is  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  but  is 
not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  under  regulations, 
proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the  av- 
erage equity  bases  (and  statement  gains  or 
losses  from  operations)  of  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies  owning  stock  in  such  com- 
pany as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■•SK(     SIO.  OCKKATIONS  loss  IIKDI  (TKIN. 

■■(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of— 

■■(1)  the  operations  loss  carryovers  to  such 
year,  plus 

■■(2)  the  operations  loss  carrybacks  to  such 
year. 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  oper- 
ations loss  deduction'  means  the  deduction 
allowed  by  this  subsection. 

■(b)  Operations  Loss  Carrybacks  and 
Carry'ovebs.— 

■■(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  car- 
ried.—The  lo.ss  from  operations  for  any  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  loss  year')  shall  be— 

■■(A)  an  operations  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  loss 
year. 

■■(B)  an  operations  loss  carryover  to  each 
of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the  loss 
year,  and 

■•(C)  if  the  life  insurance  company  is  a  new- 
company  for  the  lo.ss  year,  an  operations 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
following  the  15  taxable  years  described  in 
subparagraph  (B). 

••(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  car- 
ryovers.—The  entire  amount  of  the  loss 
from  operations  for  any  loss  year  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years 
to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  iD)  such 
lo-ss  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss 
which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other 
taxable  years  shall  be  the  excess  (if  any)  of 
the  amount  of  such  lo.ss  over  the  sum  of  the 
offsets  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  for 
each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  which 
such  loss  may  be  carried. 

■  (3)  Election  for  operations  loss  carry- 
backs.—In  the  case  of  a  loss  from  operations 
for  any  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  relinquish  the  entire  carryback  period  for 
such  loss.  Such  election  shall  be  made  by 
the  due  date  (including  extensions  of  lime) 
for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  loss  from  operations  for  which  the  elec- 
tion is  to  be  in  effect,  and  once  made  for 
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any  taxable  year,  such  election  shall  be  ir- 
revocable for  that  taxable  year 

(c)   Computation   of   Loss    From   Oper- 
ations.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■  (1)  In  general— The  term  loss  from  op- 
erations' means  the  excess  of  the  life  insur 
ance  deductions  for  any  taxable  year  over 
the  life  insurance  gross  income  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

(2)     Modifications.— For     purposes     of 
paragraph  ( D— 

(Ai  the  operations  loss  deduction  shall 
not  be  allowed,  and 

(B)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243  (relating  to  dividends  received  by  corpo- 
rations). 244  (relating  to  dividends  received 
on  certain  preferred  stock  of  public  utili- 
ties), and  245  (relating  to  dividends  received 
from  certain  foreign  corporations)  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  section  246(b) 
as  modified  by  section  805(a)(4). 
■■(d)  Offset  Defined — 

(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  subsec 
tion  (b)<2).  the  term  off.set  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  increase  in  the  operations  loss  de- 
duction for  the  taxable  year  which  reduces 
the  life  insurance  company  taxable  income 
(computed  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  804)  for  such  year  to  zero. 
••(2)  Operations  loss  deduction— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  operations 
loss  deduction  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  the  loss  from 
operations  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  tax- 
able year  thereafter. 

•(e)  New  Company  Defined— For  pur 
poses  of  this  part,  a  life  insurance  company 
is  a  new  company  for  any  taxable  year  only 
if  such  taxable  year  begins  not  more  than  5 
years  after  the  first  day  on  which  it  (or  any 
predecessor,  if  section  381(c)(22)  applies) 
was  authorized  to  do  business  as  an  insur- 
ance company. 

■•(f)  Application  of  Subtitles  A  and  F  in 
Respect  of  Operation  Losses  -Except  as 
provided  in  section  805(b)(5).  subtitles  A 
and  F  shall  apply  in  respect  of  operation 
loss  carrybacks,  operation  lo.ss  carryovers, 
and  the  operations  loss  deduction  under  this 
part,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  subtitles  apply  in  respect  of 
net  operating  lo.ss  carrybacks,  net  operating 
loss  carryovers,  and  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction. 

■(g)  Transitional  RuLE.-Por  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  812  (as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Tax  Act  of  1983).  this  .section  shall  be  treat 
ed  as  a  continuation  of  such  .section  812. 
••Subp;iri  D—  \cr»untinK.  .\llm-uIion.  and  Korciijn 
I'rovjsions 

Accounting  provisions. 

Definition  of  company's  share 
and  policyholders'  share. 

Foreign  life  insurance  companies. 

Contiguous  country  branches  of 
domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

Distributions  to  shareholders 
from  pre- 1984  policyholders 
surplus  account. 

"SEC-  Hii  Accol  ntin<;  hrovisio.ns 

"(a)  Method  of  Accounting.— All  compu- 
tations entering  into  the  determination  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  part  shall  be 
made— 

"(1)  under  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing, or 

■■(2)  to  the  extent  permitted  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  under  a 
combination  of  an  accrual   method  of  ac- 


•Sec. 

811. 

•Sec. 

812. 

•Sec. 

813. 

•Sec. 

814. 

Sec. 

815. 

counting  With  any  other  method  permitted 
by  this  chapter  (other  than  the  cash  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  method). 
To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  part,  all  such  computations  shall  be 
made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
manner  required  for  purposes  of  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

•(b)  Amortization  of  Premium  and  Ac- 
crual OF  Discount. - 

( I )  In  general —The  appropriate  items  of 
income,  deductions,  and  adjustments  under 
this  part  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  ap- 
propriate amortization  of  premium  and  the 
appropriate  accrual  of  discount  attributable 
to  the  taxable  year  on  bonds,  notes,  deben- 
tures, or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
held  by  a  life  insurance  company.  Such  am- 
ortization and  accrual  shall  be  determined— 
•■(A)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  is  reasonable,  and 

(B)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"(2 1  Special  rules — 

••(A)  Amortization  of  bond  premium.— In 
the  case  of  any  bond  (as  defined  in  section 
171(d)).  the  amount  of  bond  premium,  and 
the  amortizable  bond  premium  for  the  tax- 
able year,  shall  be  determined  under  section 
171(b)  as  if  the  election  set  forth  in  section 
171(c)  had  been  made. 

••(B)  Convertible  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness—In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  premi- 
um on  a  convertible  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness include  any  amount  attributable  to  the 
conversion  features  of  the  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness. 

■•(3)  Exception.— No  accrual  of  discount 
shall  be  required  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
any  bond  (as  defined  in  section  171(d)). 
except  in  the  case  of  discount  which  is— 

••(A)  interest  to  which  section  103  applies, 
or 

••(B)  original  issue  discount  (as  defined  in 
section  1232(b)). 

••(c)  No  Double  Counting —Nothing  in 
this  part  shall  permit  - 

••(1)  a  reserve  to  be  established  for  any 
item  unless  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
and  other  consideration  attributable  to  such 
item  are  required  to  be  included  in  life  in- 
surance gross  income, 

••(2)  the  same  item  to  be  counted  more 
than  once  for  reserve  purposes,  or 

"(3)  any  item  to  be  deducted  (either  di- 
rectly or  as  an  increase  in  reserves)  more 
than  once. 

(d)  Allocation  in  Case  of  Reinsurance 
Agreement  Involving  Tax  Avoidance  or 
Evasion. -In  the  case  of  2  or  more  related 
persons  (within  the  meaning  of  section  482) 
who  are  parties  to  a  reinsurance  agreement 
(or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  is,  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract covered  by  the  agreement,  in  effect  an 
agent  of.  or  conduit  for.  another  party  to 
such  agreement),  the  Secretary  may- 

■■(1)  allocate  between  or  among  such  per- 
sons income  (whether  investment  income, 
premium,  or  otherwise),  deductions,  assets, 
reserves,  credits,  and  other  items  related  to 
such  agreement,  or 

■•(2)  recharacterize  any  such  items, 
if  he  determines  that  such  allocation  or  re- 
characterization is  necessary  to  reflect  the 
proper  source  and  character  of  the  taxable 
income  (or  any  item  de.scribed  in  paragraph 
(1)  relating  to  such  taxable  income)  of  each 
such  person. 

•■(e)  Method  of  Computing  Reserves  on 
Contract  Where  Interest  Is  Guaranteed 


Beyond  End  or  Taxable  YtAR— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part  (other  than  section  816). 
amounts  in  the  nature  of  interest  to  be  paid 
or  credited  under  any  contract  for  any 
period  which  is  computed  at  a  rate  which— 

■■(I)  exceeds  the  prevailing  State  assumed 
interest  rate  for  the  contract  for  such 
period,  and 

■•(2)  is  guaranteed  beyond  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  on  which  the  reserves  are 
being  computed. 

shall  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  reserves  with  respect  to  such  contract  as 
if  such  interest  were  guaranteed  only  up  to 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

•(f)  Short  Taxable  Years —If  any  return 
of  a  corporation  made  under  this  part  is  for 
a  period  of  less  than  the  entire  calendar 
year  (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  short 
period),  then  section  443  shall  not  apply  in 
respect  to  such  period,  but  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  shall  be  deter- 
mined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  annual  basis  by  a  ratable 
daily  projection  of  the  appropriate  figures 
for  the  short  period. 
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■■(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Company  s  SHARE.-For  purposes  of 
section  805(a)(4).  the  term  company's 
share'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing— 

(A)  the  company's  share  of  the  net  in- 
vestment income  for  the  taxable  year,  by 

••(B)  the  net  investment  income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

(2)  Policyholders  share —For  purpo.ses 
of  section  807.  the  term  policyholders' 
share  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  excess  of  100  percent  over  the  per- 
centage determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

•(b)  Company's  Share  of  Net  Investment 
Income— For  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
company's  share  of  net  investment  income 
is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

(1)  the  net  investment  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  over 

•  (2)  the  sum  of- 

•(A)  the  deduction  for  policyholders'  divi- 
dends determined  under  sections  808  and 
809  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

•(B)  all  amounts  in  the  nature  of  interest 
paid  or  credited  to  customers  pursuant  to 
insurance  or  annuity  contracts. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  term 
■insurance  or  annuity  contract'  shall  include 
any  pension  plan  contract. 

■(c)  Net  Investment  Income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  net  invest- 
ment income'  means  the  excess  of— 

( 1 )  gross  investment  income,  over 

(2)  investment  expenses. 

(d)  Gross  Investment  Income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  gross  invest- 
ment income'  means  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Interest,  etc.— The  gross  amount  of 
income  from— 

■■(A)  interest  (including  lax-exempt  inter- 
est), dividends,  rents,  and  royalties. 

■'(B)  the  entering  into  of  any  lease,  mort- 
gage, or  other  instrument  or  agreement 
from  which  the  life  insurance  company  de- 
rives interest,  rents,  or  royalties,  and 

•■(C)  the  alteration  or  termination  of  any 
instrument  or  agreement  de.scribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(2)  Short  TERM  capital  gain.— The 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  net  short- 
term  capital  gam  exceeds  the  net  long-term 
capital  loss. 


"(3)  Trade  or  business  income.— The 
gross  income  from  any  trade  or  business 
(Other  than  an  insurance  business)  carried 
on  by  the  life  insurance  company,  or  by  a 
partnership  of  which  the  life  insurance 
company  is  a  partner.  In  computing  gross 
income  under  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  item  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  in  com 
puling  gross  investment  income  under  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
and  any  gain  considered  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

■(e)  Investment  Expenses.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  investment  ex- 
penses' means  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  which  are 
directly  connected  with  the  production  of 
investment  income  (other  than  the  deduc- 
tions under  sections  243.  244.  and  245).  and 

■■(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  life  insurance  company  for  the 
taxable  year  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

■■(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  gross 
investment  income  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

•■(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  life  insurance  company 
for  the  taxable  year. 

(f)  Dividends  From  Certain  Subsidiar- 
ies Not  Included  in  Gross  Investment 
Income.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  gross  investment  income^  shall  not  in- 
clude any  dividend  received  by  the  life  in- 
surance company  whicl.  is  a  100-percent  div- 
idend (as  defined  in  section  805(a>(4)(C)). 

••(g)  No  Double  Counting.— Under  regula- 
tions, proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
the  application  of  this  .section  to  prevent  an 
item  from  being  counted  more  than  once. 
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••(a)  Adjustment  Where  Surplus  Held  in 
the  United  States  Is  Less  Than  Specified 
Minimum.— 

■•(1)  In  general— In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign company  taxable  under  this  part,  if— 

•■(A)  the  required  surplus  determined 
under  paragraph  (2).  exceeds 

"(B)  the  surplus  held  in  the  United  States. 
then  its  tentative  LICTI  effectively  connect- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  an  insurance  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying such  excess  by  such  company's  cur- 
rent investment  yield. 

"(2)  Required  surplus.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  required  sur- 
plus' means  the  amount  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  taxpayer's  total  insurance  li- 
abilities on  United  States  business  by  a  per- 
centage for  the  taxable  year  determined  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  Determination  of  percentage.— The 
percentage  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  based  on  such  data  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic life  insurance  companies  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers representative.  Such  percentage  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  the  numer- 
ator of  which  is  the  excess  of  the  assets  over 
the  total  insurance  liabilities,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  total  insurance  li- 
abilities. 

"(3)  Current  investment  yield.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  current  in- 
vestment yield'  means  the  percent  obtained 
by  dividing— 

•(i)  the  net  investment  income  on  assets 
held  in  the  United  States,  by 


••(ii)  the  mean  of  the  assets  held  in  the 
United  Slates  during  the  taxable  year. 
•■(B)    Determinations    based    on    amount 

set      forth      in      the      ANNUAL      STATEMENT.— 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations, 
determinations  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  set  forth  on  the  annual  state- 
ment approved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

■•(4)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

■■(A)  Surplus  held  in  the  united  states.— 
The  surplus  held  in  the  United  States  is  the 
excess  of  the  assets  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 806(b)(3)(C))  held  in  the  United  Stales 
over  the  total  insurance  liabilities  on  United 
Stales  business. 

■(B)  Total  insurance  liabilities.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  total 
insurance  liabilities'  means  the  sum  of  the 
total  reserves  (as  defined  in  section  816(c)) 
plus  (to  the  extent  not  included  in  total  re- 
serves) the  items  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  of  section  807(c). 

■•(5)  Reduction  of  section  88 1  taxes.— In 
the  ca.se  of  any  foreign  company  taxable 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  determined- 

••(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  subject 
to  taxes  under  section  881  if  the  amount 
taxable  under  such  section  were  determined 
without  regard  to  sections  103  and  894.  and 

•■(B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  provided 
by  paragraph  (1). 

The  tax  under  section  881  (determined  w-ith- 
out  regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  proportion  of  such  tax  as 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
is  of  the  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A):  but  such  reduction  in  taxes  shall 
not  exceed  the  increase  in  taxes  under  this 
part  by  reason  of  the  increase  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■•(b)  Adjustment  to  Limitation  on  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Policyholder  Dividends  in  the 
Case  of  Foreign  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies.— For  purposes  of  section  809. 
the  equity  base  of  any  foreign  mutual  life 
insurance  company  as  of  the  close  of  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  excess  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  taxable  year. 

■■(c)  Cross  Reference.— 

••For  taxation  of  foreign  rorpuration^  carr.>inK 
on  life  insurance  busim-^-  "I'hin  'hi  I  nited 
Stales,  see  section  s4i;. 
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•'(a)  Exclusion  of  Items.— In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  mutual  insurance  company 
which  — 

••(  1 )  is  a  life  insurance  company. 

••(2)  has  a  contiguous  country  life  insur- 
ance branch,  and 

(3)  makes  the  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (g)  with  respect  to  such  branch, 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  each  item  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  the  items  separate- 
ly accounted  for  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c). 

•■(b)  Contiguous  Country  Life  Insurance 
Branch.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  contiguous  country  life  insurance 
branch  means  a  branch  which— 

(1)  issues  insurance  contracts  insuring 
risks  in  connection  with  the  lives  or  health 
of  residents  of  a  country  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  United  Slates. 

•■(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
such  contiguous  country,  and 


■(3)  would  constitute  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  if  such  branch  were  a  sepa- 
rate domestic  insurance  company. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  in- 
surance contract'  means  any  life,  health,  ac- 
cident, or  annuity  contract  or  reinsurance 
contract  or  any  contract  relating  thereto. 

■■(c)  Separate  Accounting  Required.— Any 
taxpayer  which  makes  the  election  provided 
by  subsection  (g)  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  separate  account  for  the  various 
income,  exclusion,  deduction,  asset,  reserve, 
liability,  and  surplus  items  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  contracts  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  Such  separate  accounting  shall  be 
made— 

■■(1)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  clearly  reflects  income  derived 
from,  and  the  other  items  attributable  to. 
the  contracts  described  in  subsection  (b). 
and 

■■(2)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

■(d)  Recognition  of  Gain  on  Assets  in 
Branch  Account.— If  the  aggregate  fair 
market  value  of  all  the  invested  assets  and 
tangible  property  which  are  separately  ac- 
counted for  by  the  domestic  life  insurance 
company  in  the  branch  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  exceeds  the  ag- 
gregate adjusted  basis  of  such  assets  for 
purpo.ses  of  determining  gain,  then  the  do- 
mestic life  insurance  compar.-  shall  be 
treated  as  having  sold  all  such  assets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
the  election  is  in  effect  at  their  fair  market 
value  on  such  first  day.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  net 
gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  domestic  life 
insurance  company  on  the  deemed  sale  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  .sentence. 

■■(e)  Transactions  Between  Contiguous 
Country  Branch  and  Domestic  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.— 

(1)  Reimbursement  for  home  office 
services,  etc.— Any  payment,  transfer,  reim- 
bursement, credit,  or  allowance  which  is 
made  from  a  .separate  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  to  one  or  more 
other  accounts  of  a  domestic  life  insurance 
company  as  reimbursement  for  costs  in- 
curred for  or  with  respect  to  the  insurance 
(or  reinsurance)  of  risks  accounted  for  in 
such  separate  account  shall  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  pay- 
ment, transfer,  reimbursement,  credit,  or  al- 
lowance had  been  received  from  a  separate 
person. 
■■(2)  Repatriation  of  income.— 
••(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  any  amount  directly  or 
indirectly  transferred  or  credited  from  a 
branch  account  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  to  one  or  more  other  accounts  of 
such  company  shall,  unless  such  transfer  or 
credit  is  a  reimbursement  to  which  para- 
graph ( 1 )  applies,  be  added  to  the  tentative 
LICTI  of  the  domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
ny. 

■■(B)  Limitation.— The  addition  provided 
by  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  contiguous  country  life 
insurance  branch  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which— 

••(i)  the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  tenta- 
tive LICTI  of  the  domestic  life  insurance 
company  for  the  taxable  year  and  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  resulting  solely  from  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  branch,  exceeds 
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(11  tht  imount  of  additions  to  tentative 
LICl  1  [!  ifMiant  to  subparagraph  <A)  with 
respect  to  such  contiguous  country  branch 
for  all  prior  taxable  years. 

■•(C)  Transitional  rule— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  a  prior  tax 
able  year  beginning  before  January  I.  1984. 
the  term  tentative  l.ICTI'  means  life  insur- 
ance company  taxable  income  determined 
under  this  part  (as  in  effect  for  such  year) 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 

••(f)  Other  Rules  ~ 

••(  1 )  Treatment  of  foreign  taxes.— 

••(A)  In  general. -No  income,  war  profits. 
or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to 
any  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  which  is  attributable  to 
income  excluded  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  taken  into  account  for  purpo.ses  of  sub- 
part A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  (relating 
to  foreign  lax  credit)  or  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction. 

■(B)  Treatment  of  repatriated 
AMOUNTS.-For  purposes  of  sections  78  and 
902.  where  any  amount  is  added  to  the  life 
insurance  company  taxable  income  of  the 
domestic  life  insurance  company  by  reason 
of  subsection  (e)(2i  the  contiguous  country 
life  insurance  branch  shall  be  treated  as  a 
foreign  corporation.  Any  amount  so  added 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  paid  by  a  for 
eign  corporation,  and  the  taxes  paid  to  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  such  branch 

•■(2)  United  states  source  income  alloca- 
ble TO  contiguous  country  branch.  — For 
purposes  of  sections  881.  882.  and  1442.  each 
contiguous  country  life  insurance  branch 
shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation. 
Such  sections  shall  be  applied  to  each  such 
branch  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  sec- 
tions contained  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the  contigu- 
ous country  are  parties,  to  the  same  extent 
such  provisions  would  apply  if  such  branch 
were  incorporated  in  such  contiguous  coun- 
try. 

•■(g)  Election. -A  taxpayer  may  make  the 
election  provided  by  this  subsection  with  re 
spect  to  any  contiguous  country  for  any  tax- 
able year.  An  election  made  under  this  sub 
section  for  any  taxable  year  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years, 
except  that  it  may  be  revoked  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary.  The  election  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  the  taxable  year  (including 
extensions  thereof)  with  respect  to  which 
such  election  is  made,  and  such  election  and 
any  approved  revocation  thereof  shall  be 
made  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

•■(h)  Special  Rule  for  Domestic  Stock 
Life  Insurance  Companies.  At  the  election 
of  a  domestic  stock  life  insurance  company 
which  has  a  contiguous  country  life  insur 
ance  branch  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(without  regard  to  the  mutual  requirement 
in  sub.section  (b)(3)).  the  assets  of  such 
branch  may  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  cor 
poration  organi/,ed  under  the  laws  of  the 
contiguous  country  without  the  application 
of  section  367  or  1491  Sub.section  (a)  shall 
apply  to  the  stock  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion as  if  such  domestic  company  were  a 
mutual  company  and  as  if  the  stock  were  an 
item  de.scribed  in  subsection  (c).  Subsection 
(e)(2)  shall  apply  to  amounts  transferred  or 
credited  to  such  domestic  company  as  if 
such  domestic  company  and  such  foreign 
corporation       constituted       one       domestic 

mutual  life  insurance  company.  The  insur- 


ance coni  riui.s  \Mu(ii  in.i.\  ijf  1 1  .tiisferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  include 
only  those  which  are  similar  to  the  types  of 
insurance  contracts  issued  by  a  mutual  life 
insurance  company.  Notwithstanding  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  if  the  ag- 
gregate fair  market  value  of  the  invested 
assets  and  tangible  property  which  are  sepa- 
rately accounted  for  by  the  domestic  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  branch  account  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  such 
assets  for  purposes  of  determining  gain,  the 
domestic  life  insurance  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  sold  all  such  assets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
election  under  this  subsection  applies  and 
the  net  gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  do- 
mestic life  insurance  company  on  the 
deemed  sale,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion of  such  net  gain  which  equals  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  fair  market 
value  of  such  assets  which  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  of  the  aggre- 
gate fair  market  value  of  all  such  as.sets. 

•SKI  KI.V  IMSTKIKITIOSS  to  Sit  XKKHOl.DKKS 
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(a)  General  RuLE.-The  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  t within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  801(b))  for  any  taxable  year 
of  any  stock  life  insurance  company  which 
has  an  existing  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count shall  be  increased  by  any  direct  or  in- 
direct distribution  to  shareholders  from 
such  account.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  life  insurance  company  tax- 
able income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
801(b))  shall  be  treated  as  not  le.ss  than 
zero. 

••(b)  Ordering  Rule.-Fot  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  distribution  to  shareholders 
shall  be  treated  as  made— 

■■(1)  first  out  of  the  shareholders  surplus 
account,  to  the  extent  thereof, 

(2)  then  out  of  the  policyholders  surplus 
account,  to  the  extent  thereof,  and 
■•(3)  finally,  out  of  other  accounts. 
■•(c)  Shareholders  Surplus  Account  — 
■■(  I )  In  general.— Each  slock  life  insurance 
company  which  has  an  existing  policyhold 
ers  surplus  account  shall  continue  its  share- 
holders surplus  account  for  purposes  of  this 
part. 

■•(2)  Additions  to  account— The  amount 
added  to  the  shareholders  surplus  account 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem 
ber  31,  1983.  shall  be  the  excess  of- 
■■(A)  the  sum  of— 
(i)  the  life  insurance  company's  taxable 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section). 

•■(ii)  the  special  deductions  provided  by 
.section  806.  and 

■•(iii)  the  deductions  for  dividends  received 
provided  by  seclion.s  243.  244.  .md  245  (as 
modified  by  .seoiion  805'an4))  and  the 
amount  of  interest  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  103,  oier 

■iB)  the  taxes  iniposrd  f(»r  the  taxable 
year  by  .section  801  (deurmined  without 
regard  to  this  .sect  ion ). 

■■(3)  Subtractions  kp.om  account.— There 
shall  be  .<\ibt raited  from  the  shareholders 
surplus  acfuuni  for  any  taxable  year  the 
amount  •.vtiicli  is  treated  under  this  section 
as  distributed  out  of  such  account. 
■(d)  Policyholders  Surplus  Account. - 
■il )  In  general.  -Each  stock  life  insurance 
company  which  has  an  existing  policholders 
surplus  account  shall  continue  such  ac- 
count. 

(2)       No        ADDITIONS       TO       ACCOltNT.  — NO 

amount  shall  be  added  to  the  policyholders 
surplus  account  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983. 


(3)  Subtractions  from  account— There 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  policyholders 
surplus  account  for  any  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

■  (A)  the  amount  which  (without  regard  to 
subparagraph  (B))  is  treated  under  this  sec- 
tion as  distributed  out  of  the  policyholders 
surplus  account,  and 

•■(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  .section  801  is 
increased  by  reason  of  this  .section. 

■•(e)  Existing  Policyholders  Surplus  Ac- 
count—For  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
term  existing  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count' means  any  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count which  has  a  balance  as  of  the  close  of 
December  31.  1983. 

(f)  Other  Rules  Applicable  to  Policy 
holders  Surplus  Account  Continued.— 
Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (d).  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of  section 
815  as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Tax  Act  of  1983  are  hereby 
made  applicable  in  respect  of  any  policy- 
holders surplus  account  for  which  there  was 
a  balance  as  of  December  31,  1983. 

••Subpart  K— Derinltitins  anJ  Sp«'<ial  Rules 
•Sec.  816    Life  insurance  company  defined. 

Sec.  817   Treatment  of  variable  contracts. 

Sec.  818.  Other    definitions    and    special 
rules. 

•SKI    »l(i  I.IKK  INSI  U\\(  KtnMPWV  IlKUVKD 

••(a)  Life  Insurance  Company  Deh.ned.— 
For  purpo.se.s  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  life 
insurance  company'  means  an  insurance 
company  which  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  issuing  life  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts (either  separately  or  combined  with 
accident  and  health  insuranc(->.  or  iioncan- 
cellabie  contracts  of  health  and  accident  in- 
surance, if— 

■■(1)  its  life  insurance  reserves  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)>.  plus 

'•(2)  unearned  premiums,  and  unpaid 
lo.sses  (whether  or  not  ascertained),  on  non- 
cancellable  life,  accident,  or  health  policies 
not  included  in  life  insurance  reserves. 
compri.se  more  than  50  percent  of  its  total 
reserves  (as  defined  in  subsection  (cd.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  insurance  company'  means  any  com- 
pany more  than  half  of  the  business  of 
which  during  the  taxable  year  is  the  issuing 
of  insurance  or  annuity  contracts  or  the  re 
insuring  of  risks  underwritten  by  insurance 
companies. 

•■(b)  Life  Insurance  Reserves  Defined.— 
(1)    In    general.- For    purposes    of    this 
part,    the    term     life    insurance    reserves' 
means  amounts— 

••(A)  which  are  computed  or  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  recognized  mortality  or  morbidi- 
ty tables  and  a.ssumed  rates  of  interest,  and 

••(B)  which  are  set  aside  to  mature  or  liq- 
uidate, either  by  payment  or  reinsurance, 
future  unaccrued  claims  arising  from  life  in- 
surance, annuity,  and  noncancellable  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  contracts  (includ 
ing  life  insurance  or  annuity  contracts  com- 
bined with  noncancellable  accident  and 
health  insurance)  involving,  at  the  time 
with  respect  to  which  the  reserve  is  comput- 
ed, life,  accident,  or  health  contingencies. 

•I 2 1  Reserves  must  be  required  by  law.— 
Except  — 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  policies  covering  life, 
accident,  and  health  insurance  combined  in 
one  policy  issued  on  the  weekly  premium 
payment  plan,  continuing  for  life  and  not 
subject  to  cancellation,  and 

■■(B)  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 


(k  tuber  J5.  1983 

in  addition  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1),  life  insurance  reserves  must 
be  required  by  law. 

(3)  Assessment  companies— In  the  case 
of  an  assessment  life  insurance  company  or 
association,  the  term  life  insurance  re- 
serves' includes— 

(A)  sums  actually  deposited  by  such  com- 
pany or  association  with  State  officers  pur- 
suant to  law  as  guaranty  or  reserve  funds, 
and 

■(B)  any  funds  maintained,  under  the 
charter  or  articles  of  incorporation  or  asso- 
ciation (or  bylaws  approved  by  a  State  in- 
surance commissioner)  of  such  company  or 
association,  exclusively  for  the  payment  of 
claims  arising  under  certificates  of  member- 
ship or  policies  issued  on  the  assessment 
plan  and  not  subject  to  any  other  use. 

(4)  Deficiency  reserves  excluded  — 

(A)  In  general.- The  term  life  insurance 
reserves'  does  not  include  deficiency  re- 
serves. 

■•(B)  Deficiency  reserve  defined.  — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub.section 
(c).  the  deficiency  re-serve  for  any  contract 
is  that  portion  of  the  reserve  for  such  con- 
tract equal  to  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which— 

■■(i)  the  present  value  of  the  future  net 
premiums  required  for  such  contract,  ex- 
ceeds 

(ii)  the  present  value  of  the  future  actual 
premiums  and  consideration  charged  for 
such  contract. 

••(5)  Amount  of  reserves.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  subsection  (a),  and  sub- 
section (c),  the  amount  of  any  reserve  (or 
portion  thereof)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  the  mean  of  such  reserve  (or  portion 
thereof)  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
taxable  year. 

(c)  Total  Reserves  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term    total  re 
serves'  means— 
••(1)  life  insurance  reserves, 
"(2)     unearned     premiums,     and     unpaid 
losses  (whether  or  not  ascertained),  not  in- 
cluded in  life  insurance  reserves,  and 

■■(3)  all  other  insurance  reserves  required 
by  law. 

The  term  total  reserves'  does  not  include 
deficiency  reserves  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (b)(4)). 

■•(d)  Adjustments  in  Reserves  for  Policy 
Loans.- For  purposes  only  of  determining 
under  subsection  (a)  whether  or  not  an  in- 
surance company  is  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny, the  life  insurance  reserves,  and  the  total 
reserves,  shall  each  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  tne  mean  of  the  aggre- 
gates, at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tax- 
able year,  of  the  policy  loans  outstanding 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  which  life  in- 
surance reserves  are  maintained. 

■■(e)  Guaranteed  Renewable  Contracts.— 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  guaranteed  re- 
newable life,  accident,  and  health  insurance 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  non- 
cancellable  life,  accident,  and  health  insur- 
ance. 

••(f)  Amounts  Not  Involving  Life.  Acci- 
dent. OR  Health  CoNTiNGENciEs.-For  pur- 
poses only  of  determining  under  sub.section 
(a)  whether  or  not  an  insurance  company  is 
a  life  insurance  company,  amounts  set  aside 
and  held  at  interest  to  satisfy  obligations 
under  contracts  which  do  not  contain  per- 
manent guarantees  with  respect  to  life,  acci- 
dent, or  health  contingencies  shall  not  be 
included  in  life  insurance  reserves  or  in 
total  reserves. 

••(g)  Burial  and  Funeral  Benefit  Insur- 
ance Companies. -A  burial  or  funeral  bene- 
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fit  insurance  company  engaged  directly  in 
the  manufacture  of  funeral  supplies  or  the 
performance  of  funeral  services  shall  not  be 
taxable  under  this  part  but  shall  be  taxable 
under  section  821  or  section  831 

■SKI  .  KIT.  TKKATMK.NT  ok  \  AKIAHl.K  I  ONTK At  IS 

••(a)  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Re- 
serves.—For  purposes  of  subsections  la)  and 
<b)  of  section  807,  the  sum  of  the  items  de- 
scribed in  section  B07(c)  taken  into  account 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  variable  contract  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
adjusted— 

■•(1)  by  subtracting  therefrom  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  added 
from  time  to  time  (for  the  taxable  year)  to 
the  reserves  separately  accounted  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  by  reason  of 
appreciation  in  value  of  assets  (whether  or 
not  the  assets  have  been  disposed  of),  and 

•■(2)  by  adding  thereto  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  subtracted  from 
time  to  time  (for  the  taxable  year)  from 
such  reserves  by  reason  of  depreciation  in 
value  of  assets  (whether  or  not  the  assets 
have  been  disposed  of). 

The  deduction  allowable  for  items  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6)  of  section  805(a) 
with  respect  to  variable  contracts  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  items  is  increased  for  the  taxable  year 
by  appreciation  (or  increased  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  such  items  is  decreased 
for  the  taxable  year  by  depreciation)  not  re- 
flected in  adjustments  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

■■(b)  Separate  Accounting —For  purposes 
of  this  part  (other  than  section  809).  a  life 
insurance  company  which  issues  variable 
contracts  shall  separately  account  for  the 
various  income,  exclusion,  deduction,  asset, 
reserve,  and  other  liability  items  properly 
attributable  to  such  variable  contracts.  For 
such  items  as  are  not  accounted  for  directly, 
separate  accounting  shall  be  made— 

■■(1)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  is  reasonable,  and 

■•(2)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

••(c)  Variable  Contract  Defined.- For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  variable 
contract'  means  a  contract- 
ed) which  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
all  or  part  of  the  amounts  received  under 
the  contract  to  an  account  which,  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  is  segregated 
from  the  general  asset  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany, 
••(2)  which— 

••(A)  provides  for  the  payment  of  annu- 
ities, or 
■•(B)  is  a  life  insurance  contract,  and 
••(3)  under  which— 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  contract. 
the  amounts  paid  in.  or  the  amount  paid 
out.  reflect  the  investment  return  and  the 
market  value  of  the  segregated  as.set  ac- 
count, or 

•■(B)  in  the  case  of  a  life  insurance  con- 
tract, the  amount  of  the  death  benefit  (or 
the  period  of  coverage)  is  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  investment  return  and  the 
market  value  of  the  segregated  asset  ac- 
count. 

If  a  contract  ceases  to  reflect  current  invest- 
ment return  and  current  market  value,  such 
contract  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  after 
such  cessation. 

••(d)  Special  Rules  for  Pension  Plan 
Contracts.— 


(1)  Treatment  as  paying  annuity.- A 
pension  plan  contract  which  is  not  a  life,  ac- 
cident, or  health,  property,  casualty,  or  li- 
ability insurance  contract  shall  be  treated  as 
a  contract  which  provides  for  the  payment 
of  annuities  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Basis  of  assets  held  for  pension 
plan  contract —In  the  case  of  pension  plan 
contracts  which  are  variable  contracts,  the 
basis  of  each  asset  in  a  segregated  asset  ac- 
count shall  (in  addition  to  all  other  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  be— 

■■(A)  increased  by  the  amount  of  any  ap- 
preciation in  value,  and 

■•(B)  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  de- 
preciation in  value. 

to  the  extent  that  such  appreciation  and  de- 
preciation are  from  time  to  time  reflected  in 
the  increases  and  decreases  in  reserves  or 
other  items  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  contracts. 

■■(e)  Other  Special  Rules.— 

■■(1)  Life  insurance  reserves.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  section  816, 
the  reflection  of  the  investment  return  and 
the  market  value  of  the  segregated  asset  ac- 
count shall  be  considered  an  assumed  rate 
of  interest. 

••(2)  Additional  separate  computations.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  additional  separate  computations 
shall  be  made,  with  respect  to  the  items  sep- 
arately accounted  for  in  accordance  with 
sub.section  (b).  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  this 
part. 

••(f)  Variable  Annuity  Contracts  Treat- 
ed AS  Annuity  Contracts —For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  annuity  contract'  in- 
cludes a  contract  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  variable  annuity  computed  on 
the  basis  of— 

•■(1 )  recognized  mortality  tables,  and 

■■(2)(A)  the  investment  experience  of  a 
segregated  asset  account,  or 

■■(B)  the  company-wide  Investment  experi- 
ence of  the  company. 

Paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
company  which  issues  contracts  which  are 
not  variable  contracts. 

sK(     KiH    othkk    dkhmtions   .\Nn   speci.^l 

Kl  l.KS. 

(a)  Pension  Plan  Contracts.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  pension  plan 
contract'  means  any  contract— 

■■(1)  entered  into  with  trusts  which  (as  of 
the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into) 
were  deemed  to  be— 

■■(A)  trusts  described  in  section  401(a)  and 
exempt  from  lax  under  section  501(a),  or 

••(B)  trusts  exempt  from  lax  under  section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior  reve- 
nue laws: 

■(2)  entered  into  under  plans  which  (as  of 
the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into) 
were  deemed  to  be  plans  described  in  section 
403(a),  or  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  of  section 
165(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939: 

(3)  provided  for  employees  of  the  life  in- 
surance company  under  a  plan  which,  for 
the  taxable  vear,  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (11), 
(12),  (13),  (14),  (15),  (16),  (19),  (20),  and  (22) 
of  section  401(a); 

■(4)  purchased  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  its  employees  by  an  organization 
which  (as  of  the  time  the  contracts  were 
purchased)  was  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  which  was  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  or  was  an  organiza- 
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tion  exempt  from  tax  under  section  lOlitji 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
laws,  or  purchased  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  employees  described  in  section 
403(b)(l)(AKii>  by  an  employer  which  is  a 
Slate,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Slate,  or 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing; 

(5)  entered  into  with  trusts  which  (at  the 
time  the  contracts  were  entered  into)  were 
individual  retirement  accounts  described  in 
section  408(a)  or  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  individual  retirement  annuities  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b);  or 

■•<6)  purchased  by— 

"(A)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(d)).  or 

■(B)  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any  agency 
or  inslrumentality  of  the  foregoing,  for  use 
in  satisfying  an  obligation  of  such  govern- 
ment, political  subdivision,  or  agency  or  in- 
strumentality to  provide  a  benefit  under  a 
plan  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  Treatment  of  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses,  Etc.— In  the  case  of  a  life  insurance 
company— 

■■(1)  in  applying  section  1231(ai.  the  term 
•property  used  in  the  trade  or  business'  shall 
be  treated  as  including  only  - 

•(A)  property  used  in  carrying  on  an  in- 
surance business,  of  a  character  which  is 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
provided  in  section  167.  held  for  more  than 
1  year,  and  real  property  used  in  carrying 
on  an  insurance  business,  held  for  more 
than  1  year,  which  is  not  described  in  sec- 
tion 123Ub)(li(A).  (B).  or  (C).  and 

"(B)  property  described  in  section 
1231(b)(2).  and 

■•(2)  in  applying  section  1221(2).  the  refer 
ence  to  property  used  in  trade  or  business 
shall  be  treated  as  including  only  property 
used  in  carrying  on  an  insurance  busine.ss. 

■•(c)  Gain  on  Property  Held  on  December 
31.  1958  AND  Certain  Substituted  Property 
Acquired  After  1958.  - 

••(1)  Property  held  on  December  3i. 
1958.  — In  the  case  of  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  on  December  31.  1958.  if- 

••(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty on  such  date  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis 
for  determining  gain  as  of  such  date,  and 

•■(B)  the  taxpayer  has  been  a  life  insur- 
ance company  at  all  times  on  and  after  De- 
cember 31.  1958. 

the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
(not  le.ss  than  zero)  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  gain  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  exceeds  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  on  December 
31.  1958,  and  the  adjusted  basis  for  deter 
mining  gain  as  of  such  date. 

••(2)  Certain  property  acquired  after  De- 
cember 31.  1958.— In  the  case  of  property  ac- 
quired after  December  31.  1958.  and  having 
a  substituted  basis  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1016(b))- 

••(A)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  such 
property  shall  be  deemed  held  continuously 
by  the  taxpayer  since  the  beginning  of  the 
holding  period  thereof,  determined  with  ref 
erence  to  section  1223, 

■•(B)  the  fair  market  value  and  adjusted 
basis  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  shall  be 
thai  of  that  property  for  which  the  holding 
period  taken  into  account  includes  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958. 

••(C)  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  if  ihf 
properly  or  properties  the  holding  periods 
of  which  are  taken  into  account  were  held 
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ceniber  31,  1958.  during  the  holding  periods 
so  taken  into  account. 

■■(D)  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  adjusted  basis  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  (to  not 
less  than  zeroi  by  the  excess  of  (i)  the  gain 
that  would  have  been  recognized  but  for 
this  subsection  on  all  prior  sales  or  disposi- 
tions after  December  31.  1958,  of  properties 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C).  over  (li) 
the  gain  that  was  recognized  on  such  sales 
or  other  dispositions,  and 

■■(E)  the  basis  of  such  property  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  gain  which  would  have 
been  recognized  but  for  this  subsection  were 
recognized  gain. 

■■(3)  Property  defined— For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  the  term  property' 
does  not  include  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts and  property  described  in  paragraph 
( 1)  of  section  1221. 

■■(d)  Insurance  or  Annuity  Contract  In- 
cludes Contracts  Supplementary  There- 
to.—For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  in- 
surance or  annuity  conlracf  includes  any 
contract  supplementary  thereto. 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  Consolidated  Re- 
TURNS.— If  an  election  under  section 
1504(c)(2)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  an  af- 
filiated group  for  the  taxable  year,  all  items 
of  the  members  of  such  group  which  are  not 
life  insurance  companies  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  tentative  LICTI  of  members  of  such 
group  which  are  life  insurance  companies. 

■■(f)  Allocation  of  Certain  Items  for 
Purposes  of  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  Etc.— 

••(1)  In  general.  — Under  regulations,  in  ap- 
plying sections  861.  862.  and  863  to  a  life  in- 
surance company,  the  deduction  for  policy- 
holder dividends  (determined  under  section 
808(c)).  reserve  adjustments  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bi  of  section  807.  and  death 
benefits  and  other  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 805(a)(li  shall  be  treated  as  items 
which  cannot  definitely  be  allocated  to  an 
item  or  cla.ss  of  gross  income. 

■■(2)  Election  of  alternative  alloca- 
tion.- 

(A)  In  general  —On  or  before  September 
15.  1984.  any  life  insurance  company  may 
elect  to  threat  items  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
among  items  of  gross  income  to  the  extent 
(and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions. 

■■(B)  Election  irrevocable— Any  election 
under  subparagraph  (A),  once  made,  may  be 
revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subclau.se  (IV)  of  section  72(e)(5)(D)(i) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
805(d)(3)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tion 818(a)(3)  ". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  80  (relating  to 
restoration  of  value  of  certain  securities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■802"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    801". 

(3 1(A)  Subparagraph  (Ci  of  section 
243(b)(3i  (relating  to  effect  of  election)  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  clau.se  (iii),  by 
adding  and  '  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii).  and 
by  redesignating  clau.se  (iv)  as  clause  (iii). 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  243(b)  (relal 
ing  to  special  rules  for  insurance  companies) 
is   amended   by   striking   out     ■.section   802^' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    .section  801". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  carryover  in  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  ■section 
812(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".section 
810" 


.11  Paragraph  (24)  of  section  401(a)  (relat- 
ing to  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and 
stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •section  805(d)(6)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •section  818(a)(6) ". 

(6)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  453B(e) 
(relating  to  life  insurance  companies)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  801(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
816(a) ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  453B(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Special  rule  where  life  insurance 
company  elects  to  treat  income  as  not  re- 
lated TO  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  -  Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  transfer  or 
deemed  transfer  of  an  installment  obliga- 
tion if  the  life  insurance  company  elects  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe)  to  deter- 
mine its  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income— 

•■(A)  by  returning  the  income  on  such  in- 
stallment obligation  under  the  installment 
method  prescribed  in  section  453.  and 

•■(B)  as  if  such  income  were  an  item  attrib- 
utable to  a  noninsurance  business  (as  de- 
fined in  .section  806(c)(3))." 

(7)  Paragraph  (5i  of  .section  542(b)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  dividend  income  received  from 
a  nonincludible  life  insurance  company)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  802"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  80r. 

(8)  Sub.section  (b)  of  section  594  (relating 
to  alternative  tax  for  mutual  savings  banks 
conducting  life  insurance  business)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■.section  801"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '.section  816  ". 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  .section  832(b)  (defin- 
ing premiums  earned)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'section  801(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  .section  816(b)  but  determined  as 
provided  in  section  807""  and  by  striking  out 
■section  801^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■section  816". 

( 10)  Section  841  (relating  to  credit  for  for- 
eign raxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  802."  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

section  801."".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  802(b)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  801(b)"". 

(ll)(Ai  Sub-section  (a)  of  section  844  (re- 
lating to  special  loss  carryover  rules)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  812."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  810  (or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  law  )."'.  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  section  812(a)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "".section  810(a) ". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  844  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  812(a)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■"seclion  810(a)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  section  812(b)(1)(C)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  810(b)(1)(C) ". 

(12)  Seclion  891  (relating  to  doubling  of 
rates  of  tax  on  citizens  and  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "802"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    801". 

(13)(A)  Sub-section  (b)  of  .section  953  (re- 
lating to  income  from  insurance  of  United 
States  ri.sks)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (2),  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  as  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  respectively. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter L  shall  not  apply: 


(A)  The  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  the  small  life  insurance  com 
pany  deduction. 

(B)  Section  805(a)(5)  (relating  to  oper- 
ations loss  deduction). 

■(C)  Section  832(c)(5)  (relating  to  certain 
capital  losses)."" 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  seclion  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 

by- 

(i)  striking  out  "section  809(c)(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■section  803(a)(1)'". 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  809(c)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •section  803(a)(2)"". 
and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  •section  809(d)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •section  805(a)(2)"". 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  seclion  953(a)  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  ".  (2).  and  (3)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (2)"". 

(E)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  striking  out    "paragraph  (4)"'  and  insert-, 
ing  in  lieu  thereof    paragraph  (3)"". 

(14)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  1016(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  818(b)"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "".section  811(b)"'. 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1035(b)  (de- 
fining endowment  contract)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  801"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  816". 

(16)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1201(b)  (re- 
lating to  cross  references)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  802(a)(2)""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".section  801(a)(2) ". 

(17)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1232A(c)(4)  (relating  to  original  issue  dis- 
count) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
818(b)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 811(b)". 

(18)(A)  Paragraph  d)  of  section  1351(a) 
(relating  to  treatment  of  recoveries  of  for- 
eign expropriation  losses)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "802  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "801  ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  seclion  1351(c)  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  recovery)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  810(c)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  807(c)"". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  1351(i)  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  for  succeeding  years)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  812"^  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  810". 

(19)(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1503  (re- 
lating to  special  rules  for  application  of  cer- 
tain losses  against  income  of  insurance  com- 
panies taxed  under  section  802)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■section  802"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 801". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1503(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  .sentence. 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  of  section 
1503(c)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "Section 
802"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section 
801". 

(20)  Subsections  (b)(2).  (c)(1),  and 
(c)(2)(A)  of  section  1504  (defining  affiliated 
group)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•section  802"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•section  801'". 

(21)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1561  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  certain  multiple  tax 
benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
corporations)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
by  adding  "and""  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1).  and  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ■paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)""  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)"". 


(B)  Subsection  (b)  ol  seclion  1561  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  oul  paragraphs  <3)  and  i4) 
and  by  adding  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1).  and 

(ii)  by  striking  oul  ",  (2),  (3).  or  (4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (2)". 

(22)  Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(2)(D)  of 
seclion  1563  (defining  controlled  group  of 
corporations)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
oul  "section  802  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "seclion  801". 

(23)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4371  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax  on  policies  issued  by 
foreign  insurers)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

■section  819  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■section  813"  . 

(24)(Ai  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6501  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  asses.smeni  and  col- 
lection) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (6)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(7)  as  paragraph  (6). 

(B)  Subsection  (k)  of  seclion  6501  (relat- 
ing to  reductions  of  policyholders  surplus 
account  of  life  insurance  companies)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(25)  Subsection  (d)  of  seclion  6511  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  on  credit  or  refund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6). 

(26)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6601  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  underpayments,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  striking  oul  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(27)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6611  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  overpayment.^  >  is  amtr.drd 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 
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The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1983. 

Subpart  B  — Transitional  Rules 
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(a)  In  General.-As  of  ihe  beginning  ol 
the  finsl  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  for  purposes  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  L  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (other  than  seclion  816  thereof),  the 
reserve  for  any  contract  shall  be  recomput- 
ed a-s  if  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
had  applied  to  such  contract  when  it  was 
issued. 

(b)  Fresh  Start  — 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph '(2).  in  the  case  of  any  life  insur- 
ance company,  any  change  in  the  method  of 
accounting  (and  any  change  in  the  method 
of  computing  reserves)  between  such  compa- 
ny's first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  and  the  preceding  taxable 
year  which  is  required  .solely  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  be  treated 
as  not  being  a  change  in  the  method  of  ac- 
counting (or  change  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting reserves)  for  purposes  of  Ihe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  No   adjustments   from   years   before 

1984  taken  into  ACCOUNT  AFTER  1983.— NO 

adjustment  under  .section  810(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  attributable  to  a  change  in  a  lax- 
able  year  beginning  before  1984  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  1983. 

(3)  Reinsurance  agreements  entered  into 

AFTER     SEPTEMBER     27.     1 983.— Paragraph     (1) 


snail  not  apply  (and  section  807(f)  of  ilu  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  amended  by 
this  subtitle  shall  apply)  to  any  reserve  for 
risks  transferred  (or  expenses  transferred) 
pursuant  to  a  reinsurance  agreement  en- 
tered into,  modified,  or  terminated  after 
September  27.  1983  (or  to  any  reserve 
strengthening).  Any  amount  included  in 
income  under  seclion  807(f)  of  such  Code  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence  (and  any 
income  attributable  to  transferred  expenses 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  special  life 
insurance  company  deduction  and  the  small 
life  insurance  company  deduction. 
SKf.  217.  OTHKR  SFK(  l.\l.  Kl  l.KS 

(a)  New  Section  814  Treated  as  Continu- 
ation OF  Section  819A.— For  purposes  of 
section  814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954- 

(1)  any  election  under  section  819A  of 
such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall 
be  treated  as  an  election  under  such  seclion 
814.  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  a  provision  of  such 
section  814  shall  be  treated  as  including  a 
reference  to  the  corresponding  provision  of 
such  seclion  819A. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Elections  Under  Sec- 
tion 453B(e)(2).— If  an  election  is  made 
under  section  453B(e)(2)  before  January  1. 
1984.  with  respect  to  any  installment  obliga- 
tion, any  income  from  such  obligation  shall 
be  treated  as  attributable  to  a  noninsurance 
business  (as  defined  in  section  806(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

(c)  States  Which  Determine  Annuity  Re- 
serves Without  Reduction  for  Surrender 
Charges.— If  in  determining  minimum  re- 
serves for  annuity  contracts  a  Slate  does  not 
reduce  such  reserves  for  surrender  charges 
and  such  Slate  has  continuously  pursued 
this  practice  since  September  27.  1983.  then 
any  life  insurance  company  domiciled  in 
such  State  may  adjust  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  807(d)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  a  tax  reserve 
for  such  contract  by  taking  into  account  the 
reasonable  surrender  charges  on  such  con- 
iract. 

(d)  Determination  of  Tentative  LICTI 
Where  Corporation  Made  Certain  Ac(3uisi- 
tions  in  1980.  1981.  and  1982. -If- 

(1)  a  corporation  domiciled  in  Alabama. 
Oklahoma,  or  Texas  acquired  the  assets  of  1 
or  more  insurance  companies  after  1979  and 
before  April  1.  1983. 

(2)  the  names  of  acquiring  and  acquired 
corporations  were  set  forth  in  submissions 
dated  before  October  19.  1983.  and 

(3)  the  bases  of  such  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  were  determined  under 
seclion  334(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  such  corporation  made  an 
election  under  section  338  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  such  assets. 

then  the  tentative  LICTI  of  the  corporation 
holding  such  assets  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983.  shall,  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  spe- 
cial deductions  under  section  806  of  such 
Code,  be  increased  by  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  chapter  1  of  such  Code  for  the 
amortization  of  the  cost  of  insurance  con- 
tracts acquired  in  such  asset  acquisition 
(and  any  portion  of  any  operations  loss  de- 
duction attributable  to  such  amortization). 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  Allocation  in  Case 
OF  Reinsurance  Agreements.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  811  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  title)  shall 
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nui  appl>  Aith  respect  to  any  contract 
Issued  before  September  27,  1983.  which  is 
reinsured  before  such  date  under  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  entered  into  l)efore  such 
date 

(f)  Treatment  or  Certain  Companies  Op 
ERATiNc.  Both  as  Stock  and  Mutual  Compa 
NY— If  during  the  lOyear  period  ending  on 
December  31.  1983.  a  company  has.  as  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  company  is  domiciled,  been  operating  as 
a  mutual  life  insurance  company  with 
shareholders— 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
such  company  shall  be  treated  as  a  stock 
life  insurance  company,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  mutual  portion  of 
Its  equity  base,  such  company  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  for 
purposes  of  sections  808(c)(2)  and  809  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
mutual  portion  for  any  calendar  year  of 
items  of  gain  from  operations,  equity  base, 
dividends  to  policyholders,  assets,  and  re- 
serves, and  of  other  items  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
reports  filed  by  such  company  with  State  in- 
surance regulatory  authorities. 

(g)  Treatment  or  Certain  Assessment 
Life  Insurance  Companies  — 

(1)  Mortality  and  morbidity  tables.— In 
the  case  of  a  contract  issued  by  an  asse.ss- 
ment  life  insurance  company,  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  tables  used  in  computing 
statutory  reserves  for  such  contract  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  paragraph  i2)(C)  of 
section  807(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  subtitle)  if- 

(A)  such  tables  were  in  use  since  1965.  and 

(B)  such  tables  were  developed  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  assessment  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  State  in  which 
such  asse.ssment  life  insurance  company  is 
domiciled. 

(2)  Treatment  of  certain  mutual  assess- 
ment life  insurance  companies— In  the 
case  of  any  contract  issued  by  a  mutual  as- 
sessment life  insurance  company  which  — 

(A)  has  been  in  existence  since  1965.  and 

(B)  operates  under  chapter  13  or  14  of  the 
Texas  Insurance  Code. 

for  purpo.ses  of  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  amount  of  the  life  insurance  re- 
serves for  such  contract  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  taken  into  account  with  respect 
to  such  contract  in  determining  statutory 
reserves. 

(3)  Statutory  reserves.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "statutory  re- 
serves" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  809(b)(4)(B)  of  such  Code. 

(h)  Treatment  of  Reinsurance  Agree- 
ments Required  by  NAIC— Effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981.  and  before  January  1.  1984.  subsec- 
tions (c)(1)(F)  and  (d)(12)  of  section  809  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  not  apply  to  divi- 
dends to  policyholders  reimbursed  to  the 
taxpayer  by  a  reinsurer  in  respect  of  acci- 
dent and  health  policies  reinsured  under  a 
reinsurance  agreement  entered  into  before 
June  30.  1955,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners and  approved  by  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  taxpayer's  State 
of  domicile.  For  purposes  of  subchapter  L  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  any  such  dividends  shall  be  treated  as 


dividends  of  the  reinsurer  and  not  the  tax- 
payer 

Subtillf  H— Taxation  of  l.ife  Inxurance  I'roductn 
«iK(  n\.  DKKIMTKIN  OK  I.IKK  INSl  K.\N(  K  ION 
TRACT 
(a)  General  Rule— Chapter  79  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•SK<    77()2  I.IKK  INSl  K.\N<>;(<)NTRA(T  DKKINKl) 

"(a)  General  Rule— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  life  insurance  contract' 
means  any  contract  which  is  a  life  insurance 
contract  under  the  applicable  law,  but  only 
if  such  contract— 

(1)  meets  the  cash  value  accumulation 
test  of  subsection  (b).  or 

"(2)(A)  meets  the  guideline  premium  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c),  and 

(B)  falls  within  the  cash  value  corridor  of 
subsection  (d). 

(b)  Cash  Value  Accumulation  Test  for 
Subsection  (aXl).— 

(1)  In  general.— a  contract  meets  the 
cash  value  accumulation  test  of  this  subsec- 
tion if,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  such  contract  may 
not  at  any  time  exceed  the  net  single  premi- 
um which  would  have  to  be  paid  at  such 
time  to  fund  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract. 

■■(2)  Rules  for  applying  paragraph  hi.— 
Determinations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made— 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  interest  at  the  greater 
of  an  annual  effective  rate  of  4  percent  or 
the  rate  or  rates  guaranteed  on  issuance  of 
the  contract,  and 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  rules  of  subpara 
graphs  (B)(i)  and  (O  (and.  in  the  case  of 
qualified  additional  benefits,  subparagraph 
(B)(ii))  of  subsection  (c)(3). 

"(c)  Guideline  Premium  Requirements.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  contract  meets  the 
guideline  premium  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  sum  of  the  prenuums  paid 
under  such  contract  does  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  guideline  premium  limitation  as 
of  such  time. 

"(2)  Guideline  pbemiiim  limitation. -The 
term  guideline  premium  limitation'  means, 
as  of  any  date,  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  guideline  single  premium,  or 
•(B)  the  sum  of  the  guideline  level  premi 
ums  to  such  date. 
"(3)  Guideline  single  premium.— 
"(A)    In    general— The    term    'guideline 
single    premium'    means    the    premium    at 
issue  with  respect  to  future  benefits  under 
the  contract. 

"(B)  Basis  on  which  determination  is 
made— The  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  based  on  — 

■  (i)  the  mortality  charges  specified  in  the 
contract  (or.  if  none  is  specified,  the  mortal- 
ity charges  used  in  determining  the  statuto- 
ry reserves  for  such  contract ). 

"(ii)  any  charges  (not  taken  into  account 
under  clause  (i))  specified  in  the  contract 
(the  amount  of  any  charge  not  so  specified 
shall  be  treated  as  zero),  and 

"(iii)  interest  at  the  greater  of  an  annual 
effective  rate  of  6  percent  or  the  minumum 
rate  or  rates  guaranteed  on  issuance  of  the 
contract. 

"(C)  When  determination  made. -Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (f)(7).  the  determi- 
nation under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  the  contract  is  i.ssued. 

"(4)  Guideline  level  premium.— The  term 
•guideline  level  premium'  means  the  level 
annual  amount,  payable  over  a  period  not 
ending  before  the  insured  attains  age  95. 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  guideline 


single  premium,  except  that  paragraph 
(3)(B)(iii)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '4 
percent'  for  6  percent'. 

"(d)  Cash  Value  Corridor  for  Purposes 
of  Subsection  (aH2)(B>.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

•■(1)  In  general.  — a  contract  falls  within 
the  cash  value  corridor  of  this  subsection  if 
the  death  benefit  under  the  contract  at  any 
time  IS  not  less  than  the  applicable  percent- 
age of  the  cash  surrender  value. 

•(2)  Applicable  percentage  — 
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"(e)  Computational  Rules.— 
(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

••(A)  the  death  benefit  (and  any  qualified 
additional  benefit)  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
increase. 

(B)  the  maturity  date  shall  be  no  earlier 
than  the  day  on  which  the  insured  attains 
age  95.  and 

••(C)  the  amount  of  any  endowment  bene- 
fit (or  sum  of  endowment  benefits)  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  exceed  the  least  amount  pay- 
able as  a  death  benefit  at  any  time  under 
the  contract. 

"(2)  Limited  increases  in  death  benefit 
permitted —Notwithstanding  paragraph 
(l)(A)- 

••(A)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  guide- 
line level  premium,  an  increase  in  the  death 
benefit  which  is  provided  in  the  contract 
may  be  taken  into  account  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  a  decrease  in 
the  excess  of  the  death  benefit  over  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract,  and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  the  cash  value  accu- 
mulation test,  the  increase  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  taken  into  account  if 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  net  level  re- 
serve (determined  as  if  level  annual  premi- 
ums were  paid  for  the  contract  over  a  period 
not  ending  before  the  insured  attains  age 
95). 

••(f)  Other  Depinitions  and  Special 
Rules.  — For  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(  1 )  Premiums  paid.— 
(A)  In  general. -The  term  premiums 
paid^  means  the  premiums  paid  under  the 
contract  less  amounts  (other  than  amounts 
includible  in  gross  income)  to  which  section 
72(e)  applies. 

•(B)  Treatment  of  certain  premiums  re- 
turned to  policyholder.  — If.  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(A).  any  portion  of  any  premium  paid 
during  any  contract  year  is  returned  by  the 
insurance  company  (with  interest)  within  60 
da.vs  after  the  end  of  a  contract  year,  the 
amount  so  returned  (excluding  interest) 
shall  be  deemed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  the 
premiums  paid  under  the  contract  during 
.such  year. 

••(C)  Interest  returned  includible  in 
CROSS  income— Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  72(e).  the  amount  of  any  in- 
terest returned  as  provided  in  subparagraph 


(B)  shall  be  includible  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  recipient. 

••(2)  Cash  values  — 

••(A)  Cash  surrender  value.— The  cash 
surrender  value  of  any  contract  shall  be  its 
cash  value  determined  without  regard  to 
any  surrender  charge,  policy  loan,  or  rea- 
sonable termination  dividends. 

(Bi  Net  surrender  VALUE.-The  net  sur- 
render value  of  any  contract  shall  be  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  surrender  charges  but 
without  regard  to  any  policy  loan. 

(3>  Death  benefit. -The  term  death  ben- 
efit means  the  amount  payable  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualified  additional  bene- 
fits). 

■•(4)  Future  benefits— The  term  future 
benefits'  means  death  benefits  and  endow- 
ment benefits. 

•'(5)  QUALirlED  ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS.— 

•■(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term   qualified  ad- 
ditional benefits'  means  any— 
•■(i)  guaranteed  insurability, 
"(ii)  accidental  death  or  disability  benefit. 
'•(Iii)  family  term  coverage, 
"(iv)  disability  waiver  benefit,  or 
•■(V)  any  other  benefit  prescribed  under 
regulations. 

••(B)  Treatment  or  qualified  additional 
BENEFITS.— For  purposcs  of  this  section, 
qualified  additional  benefits  shall  not  be 
treated  as  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract, but  the  charges  for  such  benefits  shall 
be  treated  as  future  benefits. 

••(C)  Treatment  of  other  additional  bene- 
fits.—In  the  case  of  any  additional  benefit 
which  is  not  a  qualified  additional  benefit  — 
••(i)  such  benefit  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
future  benefit,  and 

••(ii)  any  charge  for  such  benefit  which  is 
not  prefunded  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  pre- 
mium. 

••(6)  Premium  payments  not  disqualify- 
ing contract. -The  payment  of  a  premium 
which  would  result  in  the  sum  of  the  premi- 
ums paid  exceeding  the  guideline  premium 
limitation  shall  be  disregarded  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  if  the  amount  of  such 
premium  does  not  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract on  or  before  the  end  of  the  contract 
year  (but  only  if  the  contract  will  have  no 
cash  surrender  value  at  the  end  of  such  ex- 
tension period). 
"(7)  Adjustments.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.-In  the  event  of  a  change 
in  the  future  benefits  or  any  qualified  addi- 
tional benefit  (or  in  any  other  terms)  under 
the  contract  which  was  not  reflected  in  any 
previous  determination  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  there  shall  be  proper  adjustments 
in  future  determinations  made  under  this 
section. 

•(B)  Certain  changes  treated  as  ex-, 
CHANGE.-In  the  case  of  any  change  which 
reduces  the  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract, such  change  shall  be  treated  as  an  ex- 
change of  the  contract  for  another  contract. 
••(8)  Correction  of  errors. -If  the  tax- 
payer establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  — 

"(A)  the  requirements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  contract  year  were  not  satis- 
fied due  to  reasonable  error,  and 

••(B)  reasonable  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remedy  the  error. 

the  Secretary  may  waive  the  failure  to  satis- 
fy such  requirements. 

••(9)  Special  rule  for  variable  life  insur- 
ance CONTRACTS.- In  the  case  of  any  con- 
tract which  is  a  variable  contract  (as  defined 
in  section  817).  the  determination  of  wheth- 


er such  contract  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  whenever  the 
death  benefits  under  such  contract  change 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  during 
each  12-month  period. 

••(g)  Treatment  of  Contracts  Which  Do 
Not  Meet  Subsection  (a)  Test.— 
••(  1 )  Income  inclusion.— 
••(A)  In  general,— If  at  any  time  any  con- 
tract which  is  a  life  insurance  contract 
under  the  applicable  law^  does  not  meet  the 
definition  of  life  insurance  contract  under 
subsection  (a),  the  income  on  the  contract 
for  any  taxable  year  of  the  policyholder 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  received 
or  accrued  by  the  policyholder  during  such 
year. 

••(B)  Income  on  the  contract— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  income 
on  the  contract'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  of  the  policyholder,  the  excess 
of- 
••(i)  the  sum  of— 

••(I)  the  increase  in  the  net  surrender 
value  of  the  contract  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

■•(II)  the  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
provided  under  the  contract  during  the  tax- 
able year,  over 

••(ii)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  under 
the  contract  during  the  taxable  year  re- 
duced by  any  policyholder  dividends  re- 
ceived during  such  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Contracts  which  cease  to  meet  defi- 
nition.—If,  during  any  taxable  year  of  the 
policyholder,  a  contract  which  is  a  life  in- 
surance contract  under  the  applicable  law 
ceases  to  meet  the  definition  of  life  insur- 
ance contract  under  subsection  (a),  the 
income  on  the  contract  for  all  prior  taxable 
years  shall  be  treated  as  received  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  cessa- 
tion occurs. 

••(D)  Cost  of  life  insurance  protection.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  of 
life  insurance  protection  provided  under  the 
contract  shall  be  the  le.sser  of— 

••(i)  the  cost  of  individual  insurance  on  the 
life  of  the  insured  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  uniform  premiums  (computed  on 
the  basis  of  5-year  age  brackets)  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulations,  or 

••(ii)  the  mortality  charge  (if  any)  slated 
in  the  contract. 

••(2)  Treatment  of  amount  paid  on  death 
OF  iNSURED.-If  any  contract  which  is  a  life 
insurance  contract  under  the  applicable  law 
does  not  meet  the  definition  of  life  insur- 
ance contract  under  subsection  (a),  the 
excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  over  the  net  sur- 
render value  of  the  contract  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  under  a  life  insurance 
contract  for  purposes  of  section  101  and 
subtitle  B. 

"(3)  Contract  continues  to  be  treated  as 
insurance  coNTRACT.-If  any  contract  which 
is  a  life  insurance  contract  under  the  appli- 
cable law  does  not  meet  the  definition  of 
life  insurance  contract  under  subsection  (a), 
such  contract  shall,  notwith.standing  such 
failure,  be  treated  as  an  insurance  contract 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

■•(h)  Endowment  Contracts  Receive  Same 
Treatment  — 

••(1)  In  general. -References  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (g)  to  a  life  insurance  contract 
shall  be  treated  as  including  references  to  a 
contract  which  is  an  endowment  contract 
under  the  applicable  law. 

••(2)  Definition  of  endowment  con- 
TRACT.-For  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  paragraph  (D).  the  term  endowment 
contract"  means  a  contract  which  is  an  en- 


dowment contract  under  the  applicable  law 
and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

••(i)  Transitional  Rule  for  Contracts 
Issued  During  1984  or  Pursuant  to  Exist- 
ing Plans  of  Insurance.— 

••(1)  Contracts  issued  during  i984.— In 
the  case  of  any  contract  which  Is  issued 
during  1984.  such  contract  shall  be  treated 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  if- 

••(A)  such  contract  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  101(f).  or 

••(B)  such  contract  is  not  a  flexible  premi- 
um life  insurance  contract  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(f))  and  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  deter- 
mined by  substituting  3  percent'  for  '4  per- 
cent' in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

••(2)  Certain  contracts  issued  pursuant 
to  existing  plans  of  insurance.— 

••(A)  In  general— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied 20-pay  contract,  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  3  percent'  for  4  per- 
cent' in  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(B)  Qualified  20-pay  contract —For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  quali- 
fied 20-pay  contracf  means  any  contract 
which— 

••(i)  requires  at  least  20  nondecreasing 
annual  premium  payments,  and 

••(ii)  is  issued  pursuant  to  an  existing  plan 
of  insurance. 

••(C)  Existing  plan  of  insurance.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  the  term 
existing  plan  of  insurance'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract,  any  plan  of  insurance 
which  was  filed  by  the  company  issuing 
such  contract  in  1  or  more  States  before 
September  28.  1983.  and  is  on  file  in  the  ap- 
propriate State  for  such  contract. 

(j)  REGULATiONS.-The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  101(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "flexible  premium 
life  insurance  contract"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "flexible  premium  life  insurance 
contract  issued  before  January  1.  1984". 

(2)  The  subsection  heading  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  101  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Flexible  Premium  Contracts  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Flexible  Premium  Con- 
tracts Issued  Before  January  1.  1984'. 

(c)  Clerical  AMENDMENT.-The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  79  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 


"Sec.  7702.  Life  insurance  contract  defined." 
(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts issued  after  December  31.  1983.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SK(  .  222.  TKK.ATMKNT  OK  (  KKT.AIN  ANM  ITV  ( <».N- 
TRA(TS 

(a)  Penalty  on  Premature  Distribu- 
TioNS.-Paragrapl.  »1)  of  section  72(q)  (re- 
lating to  5-percent  penalty  for  premature 
distributions  from  annuity  contracts)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  penalty— If  any  tax- 
payer receives  any  amount  under  an  annu- 
itv  contract,  the  taxpayers  tax  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
amount  is  received  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  portion  of 
such  amount  which  is  includible  in  gross 
income.  " 

(b)  Amount  of  Annuity  Contract  Treat- 
ed as  Distributed  Where  Holder  Dies 
Before   Annuity    Starting    D.ATE.-Section 
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72  (relating  to  annuities;  certain  proceeds  of 
endowment  and  life  Insurance  contracts)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (s)  as 
subsection  (t)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (r)  the  following  new  subsection; 

■■(s)  Amount  or  Annuity  Contract  Treat- 
ed AS  Distributed  Where  Holder  Dies 
Before  Annuity  Starting  Date.— 

(1)  In  general— If  the  holder  of  any  an- 
nuity contract  dies  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date,  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  such  contract  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  surrender  charge) 
shall  be  treated  as  paid  to  such  holder  im- 
mediately before  his  death. 

•■(2)  Exception  fob  contracts  under 
qualified  plans.  -This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  annuity  contract  described  in 
subsection  (e)(5)(D). 

(3)  Basis  adjusti«ent.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
under  which  paragraph  1 1 )  applied,  the 
amount  mcludible  in  gross  income  by  reason 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a  premi- 
um paid  for  such  contract. 

"(4)  Penalty  not  to  apply— Subsection 
(q)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  includible 
in  gross  income  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts issued  after  the  day  which  is  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SEC.  tn.  I.IMITVTIOS  UN  INTKKKST  DKIH  <TI<IN  IS 
(ASK  OK  I.IKK  INS!  K.\N(  K  I.DWS 

(a)  General  Rule. -Section  264  (relating 
to  certain  amounts  paid  in  connection  with 
insurance  contracts)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Interest  Deduction 
IN  the  Case  of  Life  Insurance  Loans.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  amount  otherwise 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
for  life  insurance  interest  shall  not  exceed 
the  applicable  limit  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  limit. -For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general —The  applicable  limit  for 
any  taxable  year  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(i)  the  applicable  dollar  amount  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

■■(ID  the  annual  rate  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6621  which  is  in  effect  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  taxable  year. 

■■(B)  Indefinite  carryover  of  unused 
limit —If  the  applicable  limit  for  any  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  life  in- 
surance interest  paid  or  accrued  during  such 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  applicable 
limit  for  the  succeeding  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

■■(3)  Applicable  dollar  amount.— 

■■(A)  Individuals.- In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  applicable  dollar  amount  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  $250,000  ($500,000  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return). 

"(B)  Corporations,  etc— 

■■(i)  In  general.  — In  the  case  of  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  proprietorship,  or  other 
entity  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busine.ss,  the 
applicable  dollar  amount  shall  be  $500,000 
limes  the  number  of  qualified  lives. 

■■(ii)  Qualified  lives.  — For  purposes  of 
clause  (i»,  the  term  qualified  life'  means 
any  individual  if- 

■'(l)  such  corporation,  partnership,  propri- 
etorship, or  other  entity  had  a  policy  of  life 
insurance  (other  than  term)  on  the  life  of 
such  individual  at  some  time  during  the  tax- 
able year,  and 


■■(II)  the  face  amount  of  such  insurance 
policy  was  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
highest  face  amount  of  any  whole  life  insur- 
ance policy  carried  by  such  corporation  or 
other  entity  on  the  life  of  any  employee. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
proprietor  shall  be  treated  as  an  employee 
of  the  proprietorship. 

■■(4)  Definitions  and  special  rules -For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

■(A)  Life  insurance  interest— The  term 
life  insurance  interest'  means  any  interest 
paid  or  accrued  on  a  life  insurance  loan 
which  (without  regard  to  this  subsection)  is 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year. 

•(B)  Life  insurance  loan.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (O.  the  term  life  in- 
surance loan'  means  any  indebtedness— 

■(1)  incurred  under  a  life  insurance,  en- 
dowment, or  annuity  contract. 

■■(11)  secured  by  a  life  insurance,  endow- 
ment, or  annuity  contract,  or 

■■(iii)  incurred  or  continued  to  purchase  or 
carry  a  life  insurance,  endowment,  or  annu- 
ity contract. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  indebted- 
ness the  interest  on  which  is  not  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection). 

'■(C)    Exception    for    loans    on    policies 

ISSUED      BEFORE      SEPTEMBER      28,       1983— The 

term  life  insurance  loan  shall  not  include 
any  indebtedness  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) would  be  a  life  insurance  loan  if 
the  life  insurance,  endowment,  or  annuity 
contract  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  was  issued  before  September  28,  1983, 
or 

■'(11)  was  issued  on  or  after  such  date  pur 
suant  to  a  binding  contract  entered  info 
before  such  date.^' 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  September  27.  1983. 

SK(       ii\     <.K(I1  PTKKM     I.IKK     INSI  KAM  K     IM  K 
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(a)  Section  79  Extended  to  Former  Em 
ployees.— 

(1)  Section  79  (relating  to  group-term  In 
surance  purchased  for  employees)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■■(e)  Employee  Includes  Former  Employ- 
ee.—For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the  term 
employee^  includes  a  former  employee." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  79(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  the  cost  of  group-term  life  insurance 
on  the  life  of  an  individual  which  is  provid 
ed  under  a  policy  carried  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  an  employer  after  such  individual 
has  terminated  his  employment  with  such 
employer  and  is  disabled  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  .section  72(m)< 7  )),'■. 

(b)  Amount  of  Inclusion  in  Case  of  Dis- 
criminatory Plans. -Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 79(d)  (relating  to  nondi.scrimination  re- 
quirements) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  a  di.scrimi- 
natory  group-term  life  Insurance  plan— 

■■(A)  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  key  employee,  and 

■■(B)  the  cost  of  group-term  life  insurance 
on  the  life  of  any  key  employee  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  sut)section  (c)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general. -Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1983. 

(2)  Existing  group-term  life  insurance 
PLANS.— The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 


tion shall  not  apply  to  any  group-term  life 
insurance  plan  in  existence  on  September 
27,  1983,  but  only  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual covered  by  the  plan  on  such  date,  and  in 
an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  of  such  individual  on  such  date. 

Subtitle  (' — Nondeductible  ('onlributiiins  lo 
Individuill   Krtirrrn.fil    I'l.in- 
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(a)  General  Rule — 

(1)  Nondeductible  limit  taken  into  ac- 
count IN  determining  excess  contribu- 
tions.—Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
4973(b)(1)  (defining  excess  contributions)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(B)  the  sum  of  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  for  such  contri- 
butions plus  the  nondeductible  limit  for  the 
taxable  year.  and^'. 

(2)  Definition  of  nondeductible  limit.— 
Section  4973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)  Nondeductible  Limit.— 
(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion   (b),    the    term     nondeductible    limit' 
means   whichever  of   the   following   is   the 
least: 

(A)  $1,750. 

■■(B)  the  excess  of— 

■■(i)  the  compensation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 219(e)(1))  mcludible  In  the  Individuals 
gro.ss  income  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■(11)  the  maximum  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  for  such  tax- 
able year  to  the  individual,  or 

(C)  the  amount  of  the  designated  nonde- 
ductible contributions  for  the  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Designated  nondeductible  contribu- 
tion.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  designated  nondeduct- 
ible contribution'  means  any  contribution  to 
an  individual  retirement  plan  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  is  designated  as  a  nonde- 
ductible contribution. 

■(B)  Designation —Any  designation 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  made  (or 
revoked)  at  any  time  before  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return  of  tax 
imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year 
(including  extensions  thereof). 

•■(3)  Special  rule  for  spousal  ira— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  to  whom  a  deduction  is 
allowable  under  .section  219(c)  for  any  tax- 
able year,  the  nondeductible  limit  for  such 
year  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to 
such  individuals  compensation  and  shall  be 
allocated  between  the  spouses  In  such 
manner  as  they  may  designate." 

(3)  Conforming  amendment,— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  .section  4973(b)(2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(C)  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

■•(1)  the  sum  of  the  maximum  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  section  219  for 
the  taxable  year  plus  the  nondeductible 
limit  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■■(11)  the  amount  contributed  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  219(e)(6))  to  the 
accounts  or  for  the  annuities  lor  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Distributions.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  408(d)  (relating 
to  tax  treatment  of  distributions)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  an  individual  retirement 
account  or  under  an  individual  retirement 
annuity  shall— 
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••(A)  first  be  treated  as  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  income  and  gains  attributable  to  des- 
ignated nondeductible  contributions  (to  the 
extent  thereof). 

■■(B)  second  be  treated  a.s  paid  or  distribut- 
ed out  of  designated  nondeductible  contri- 
butions (to  the  extent  thereof),  and 

■■(C)  then  be  treated  as  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  other  amounts. 

■■(2)  Treatment  of  distributions.— 

■■(A)  Ordinary  income  amounts.— Any 
amount  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  by  the  payee  or  distributee  (as 
the  case  may  be)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived. 

■■(B)  Basis  recovery.— Any  amount  to 
which  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
applies  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income. 
■(C)  Distributions  of  annuity  con- 
tracts.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  distribution  from  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  of  an  annuity  contract  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  sub.section  (b);  except 
that  paragraph  'D  shall  apply  to  any  distri- 
butions under  such  contract. 

■■(D)  Loss.— If— 

■•(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  designated 
nondeductible  contributions  to  any  individ- 
ual retirement  account  or  annuity,  exceeds 

■■(ID  the  aggregate  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  such  account  or  under  such  an- 
nuity. 

an  amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  to  the  individual  for 
the  last  taxable  year  in  which  such  account 
or  annuity  is  in  existence." 
(c)  Information  Reouirements,— 

(1)  Individual  retirement  accounts.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  (defining  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(8)  The  trustee  maintains  such  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  separately  account  for 
designated  nondeductible  contributions  and 
for  income  and  gains  attributable  to  such 
contributions.  " 

(2)  Individual  retirement  annuities.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•■(6)  The  issuer  of  such  contract  maintains 
such  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  sepa- 
rately account  for  designated  nondeductible 
conti-ibutions  and  for  income  and  gains  at- 
tributable to  such  contributions,  " 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(  1  )  DiSALLOVtANCE  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  DESIG- 
NATED    NONDEDUCTIBLE     CONTRIBUTION.— Sub- 

sectlon  (d)  of  section  219  (relating  to  other 
limitations  and  restrictions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 
■■(5)  Denial  of  deduction  for  designated 

NONDEDUCTIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS.— NO  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  designated  nondeductible 
contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
4973(C)(2)).'^ 

(2)  Increase  in  limitations  on  amount  in- 
dividual RETIREMENT  PLAN  CAN  ACCEPT.- 

(A)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$2,000  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $3.750^: 

(i)  Section  408(a)(1). 
(ID  Section  408(b). 
(ill)  Section  408(j). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(d)(5) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■$2.250^  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■■$4.000'^. 
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(3)  Separate  records  re«uired  in  case  of 
ROLLOVER  CONTRIBUTIONS  -Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  408(d)  (relating  lo  rollover  amounts) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .subparagraph: 

■■(E)  Separate  reporting  for  amounts  at- 
tributable    TO      designated     NONDEDUCTIBLE 

contributions.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  such  allocations  of 
amounts  attributable  to  designated  nonde- 
ductible contributions  (as  defined  in  section 
4973(c)(2))  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  separate  treatment  of  such  contri- 
butions and  the  income  and  gain  attributa- 
ble to  such  contributions  is  maintained." 

(e)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  during  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1983 

Sublille  D— Sludit- 
SEC  24I.STfDlES. 

(a)  Revenue  Reports.-Noi  later  than 
July  1.  1984.  and  July  1  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  a  report  on— 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ceived under  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  most  recent  taxable  years  for  which 
data  are  available. 

(2)  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
such  revenue  and  the  amount  anticipated 
by  reason  of  changes  made  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
or  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act  of  1983.  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  any  difference  between 
such  aggregate  revenues  and  anticipated 
revenues. 

(b)  Report  With  Respect  to  Segment 
Balance.  Etc.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (in  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Committee  on  , 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate)  shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  operation  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter L  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  during  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 
Such  study  shall  also  include  an  anal.vsis  of 
life  insurance  products  and  the  taxation 
thereof.  Such  study  shall  also  include  an 
analysis  of  whether  part  I  of  such  subchap- 
ter L  operates  as  a  disincentive  to  growing 
companies. 

(2)  Items  to  be  included.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  portion  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
and  .stock  life  insurance  companies,  and 

(B)  any  other  data  considered  relevant  by 
either  stock  life  insurance  companies  or 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  segment  balance,  such 
as  the  respective  amounts  of  the  following 
items  held  by  each  segment  of  the  indus- 
try- 

(i)  equity. 

(ID  life  insurance  reserves. 

(iii)  other  types  of  reserves. 

(iv)  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  and 
shareholders. 

(V)  pension  business. 

(vi)  total  assets,  and 

(vii)  gross  receipts. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  an  analysis  of 
the  extent  to  which  taxes  paid  by  stockhold- 
ers of  life  insurance  companies  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  analyzing  segment  balance. 

(3)  Reports.— 


(A)  Interim  reports.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  interim  reports 
on  the  study  conducted  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  July  1.  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 

(B)  Final  report— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  submit  a  final  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Authority  To  Require  Data.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  reporting  of  such  data 
with  respect  to  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  products  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bentsen  in  in- 
troducing the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act 
of  1983,  This  bill  is  identical  to  the 
proposal  which  was  recently  consid- 
ered and  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  measure  today  to  bring 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  so  that 
a  hearing  can  be  held  and  the  taxation 
of  the  life  insurance  decided  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  life  insurance  industry  has  been 
operating  under  a  so-called  stop  gap 
system  of  taxation  during  this  past 
year  while  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
taxation  of  the  industry  was  being 
considered  and  debated.  This  stopgap 
measure  expires  on  December  31,  1983. 
and  thus  action  on  the  proposed  revi- 
sions is  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption that  further  uncertainty  as  to 
•the  taxation  of  the  industry  could 
cause. 

The  bill  contains  a  complete  revision 
of  the  very  complex  laws  governing 
the  taxation  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies and  represents  the  first  such  sub- 
stantial revision  since  1959.  The  main 
goals  of  this  proposal  are:  First,  to 
provide  for  a  more  accurate,  and  hope- 
fully less  complex,  measure  of  the  true 
economic  income  of  a  life  insurance 
company:  second,  to  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  the  tax  burdens  on 
the  two  major  .segments  of  the  indus- 
try and  assure  an  appropriate  level  of 
taxation  for  the  industry  as  a  whole; 
third,  to  establish  appropriate  tax 
treatment  for  some  of  the  new  con- 
sumer-oriented products  being  offered 
by  insurance  companies. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  today 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
endorsing  every  single  provision  in 
this  very  complicated  proposal. 
Rather.  I  am  giving  my  support  to  the 
basic  system  of  taxation  established  by 
the  legislation  and  the  major  princi- 
ples that  are  at  the  heart  of  this  com- 
promise proposal.  I  expect  that  this 
bill  will  be  subject  to  careful  examina- 
tion during  the  hearing  process,  and  it 
mav  be  that  changes  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  goals  I  have  outlined 
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above,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
appropriate  level  of  tax  that  should  be 
paid  by  the  life  insurance  industry  as  a 
w  hole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
matter  seriously  before  the  close  of 
the  V(\ir  • 

•  Mr  (;KASSLEY  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  join  Senators  Hkntsen  and 
Chafee  in  cosponsorins  the  life  insur- 
ance taxation  compromise  proposal 
drafted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  hard  work  in  craft- 
ing this  compromise  proposal.  As 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance have  learned,  life  insurance  is 
an  extremely  technical  area  of  tax 
law.  Congressmen  Stark  and  Moore 
have  created  legislation  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  industry,  which  is  a 
task  even  the  industry  itself  could  not 
accomplish. 

During  consideration  of  stopgap  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982.  I  supported  the  life  in- 
surance compromise  proposal  on  the 
condition  that  it  raised  the  revenue  it 
was  projected  to  raise.  Unfortunately, 
stopgap  fell  short  of  that  goal.  I  am 
aware  that  Senator  Dole,  our  chair- 
man, is  dissatisfied  with  the  revenue 
level  in  the  Stark-Moore  proposal.  In 
my  view,  the  committee  should  focus 
on  what  is  an  appropriate  revenue 
level.  I  do  not  want  my  cosponsorship 
of  this  proposal  to  be  construed  as  a 
blanket  sanction  of  the  revenue  it  is 
estimated  to  generate.  Furthermore, 
the  committee  may  need  to  make  addi- 
tional technical  changes  in  the  bill  to 
address  problems  which  have  emerged 
since  the  House  took  action  on  the 
bill. 

Nevertheless,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  compromise  in  a 
very  difficult  issue  area.  It  deserves 
our  serious  consideration  and  support. 
In  my  view,  it  is  an  excellent  platform 
from  which  to  begin  discu.ssion  on  an 
appropriate  tax  system  for  the  life  in- 
surance industry.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp 
program  through  improved  means  of 
preventing  and  detecting  fraud,  col- 
lecting overi.ssuances  of  coupons,  and 
reducing  Stale  agency  payment  error 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

rOOD  STAMP  INTEGRITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
ACT 

•  Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  signifi- 
cantly addressing  area.s  of  the  food 
stamp  program  which  remain  subject 
to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  As  such, 
the  legislation  draws  on  informed  rec- 
ommendations made  by  citizens  who 


work  closely  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, including  State  and  local  eligi- 
bility workers,  fraud  investigators,  and 
prosecutors. 

Several  proposals  are  also  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  (within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture).  Other  proposals 
are  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Regula- 
tory Review  Task  Force  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  in  this  legislation  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  improve  its 
accountability  to  the  taxpayers  who  fi- 
nance the  program,  while  saving  tax- 
payers between  $600  and  $700  million 
annually. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  legislation 
that  have  been  introduced  that  ad- 
dress other  important  food  stamp 
policy  issues.  These  bills  include  many 
worthy  proposals— S.  1208.  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  S.  1727.  the  McClure- 
Garn-Armstrong,  bill,  and  S.  1279. 
which  I  introduced  dealing  with  State 
option  block  grant  for  food  stamps. 

In  my  view,  we  in  Congress  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  pressing  need  to 
make  improvements  in  this  program. 
Much  attention  has  been  focu.sed  this 
year  on  the  need  to  insure  that  Feder- 
al nutrition  programs  are  adequately 
serving  those  truly  in  need.  This  bill  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  this  worthy  ob- 
jective. Rather,  the  legislative  propos- 
als contained  in  this  package  are  draft- 
ed carefully  in  such  a  way  that  they 
should  have  no  impact  on  those  in 
genuine  need  of  food  assistance.  How- 
ever, the  bill  does  attempt  to  address 
abuses,  great  and  small,  which  have 
been  cited  repeatedly  by  tho.se  who  are 
familiar  with  the  existing  food  stamp 
program.  Recipients  who  have  abused 
the  program,  or  benefited  from  its  ex- 
isting loopholes,  will,  indeed,  be  affect- 
ed by  having  their  benefits  reduced  or, 
in  some  cases,  eliminated. 

STATE  ERPOR  RATES 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note- 
indeed,  emphasize— that  the  reform 
proposals  with  the  largest  savings 
impact  within  the  bill,  having  to  do 
with  State  overissuance  error  rates,  do 
not  reduce  monthly  benefits  to  either 
legitimate  or  even  ineligible  recipients. 
Rather,  the  thrust  of  the  provision  is 
to  require  States  to  improve  their  thus 
far  dismal  overissuance  rates.  The 
most  recent  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
9.75  percent  of  all  food  stamp  benefits 
i-ssued  were  i.ssued  to  ineligible  recipi- 
ents or  distributed  in  excess  of  levels 
to  which  recipients  were  entitled.  That 
9.75  percent  translates  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion annually. 

This  legislation,  like  the  administra- 
tion bill  (S.  1208)  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  provides  that  the  basis  of 
the  sanction  for  overissuances  of  the 
State   is   the  actual   amount   of   food 


stamp  coupons  overissued,  not  the 
complex  formula  adopted  last  year. 
For  instance,  if  a  State  has  an  overis- 
suance rate  2  percentage  points  above 
the  maximum  tolerance  le\el,  the 
State  would  be  held  liable  for  2  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  i-ssued  in  that 
State. 

The  modest  sanction  system  that 
was  adopted  last  year  still  permits 
States  to  be  excused  if  they  have  im- 
proved their  overissuances— even  if 
the  States  overissuances  are  above  7 
percent,  the  fiscal  year  1984  tolerance 
level. 

For  instance,  currently  a  State 
which  reduces  its  overi.ssuances  from 
20  percent  to  15  percent  is  actually 
exempt  from  a  monetary  sanction  be- 
cause it  has  shown  improvement  from 
the  previous  20  percent  level.  The 
point  which  is  overlooked,  however,  is 
that  15  percent  of  the  benefits  issued, 
in  this  example,  have  been  overissued 
at  a  great  cost  to  Federal  taxpayers. 
Under  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  States  would  be  held  liable  for 
all  overissuances  above  3  percent— 12 
percent  in  the  example  I  have  out- 
lined. 

The  legislation  lowers  the  permissi- 
ble error  rate  to  3  percent,  the  same  as 
that  established  for  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program  and 
the  medicaid  program.  There  is  no  log- 
ical rationale  for  maintaining  a  higher 
tolerance  rate  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram than  is  required  in  the.se  other 
Federal  programs.  Indeed,  overis- 
suances in  the  food  stamp  program  in 
particular  should  be  tightened  because 
100  percent  of  the  benefits  are  federal- 
ly financed,  unlike  the  other  pro- 
grams—AFDC  and  medicaid— which 
require  a  State  contribution,  and 
hence  results  in  a  State  loss  when 
overissuances  occur.  Up  until  last  year, 
the  Federal  Government  bore  the  sole 
burden  for  overissuances.  The  toler- 
ance level  was  9  percent  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  and  is  7  percent  for  fi.scal  year 

1984,  and    9    percent    for    fiscal    year 

1985,  This  legislation  lowers  the  level 
to  3  percent  across  the  board. 

The  following  table  outlines  the 
most  recent  error  rates  in  each  of  the 
States: 
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Several  of  the  proposals  included  in 
this  legislation  are  designed  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  State  and  local  eli- 
gibility workers  will  make  errors— so- 
called  agency-caused  errors- resulting 
in  overissuances.  Others  will  belter 
insure  that  recipients  will  not  supply 
incorrect  or  misleading  information 
which  causes  recipient  errors. 

Other  proposals  are  designed  to  es- 
tablish equity  between  various  group.s 
of  food  stamp  households.  Present  leg^- 
islation  provides  certain  advantages  or 
loopholes  for  some  types  of  house- 
holds. Indeed,  in  .several  cases,  existing 
provisions  which  are  inequitable— and 
vary  from  other  Federal  programs— si- 
multaneously contribute  to  unaccept- 
ably  high  State  overissuance  error 
rates. 

LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  discrepancies  between 
the  food  stamp  and  AFDC  programs  is 
the  treatment  of  lump-sum  payments. 


These  payment.s  are  irregular  income 
received  by  participating  households. 
Typical  examples  of  lump-stim  pay- 
ments are  income  tax  refunds,  lottery 
or  other  cash  prizes,  and  insurance 
payments.  Currently,  lump-sum  pay- 
ments are  totally  excluded  a.s  income. 
but  rather  counted  as  a.ssets.  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  However,  the 
same  lump-sum  payments  are  deemed 
to  be  income  for  purposes  of  the 
AFDC  program. 

Thus,  under  the  present,  inconsist- 
ent treatment  of  lump-sum  benefits, 
food  stamp  benefits  would  actually  in- 
crease when  a  lump-sum  payment— 
that  is.  increased  income— is  received 
by  a  household  that  also  receives 
AFDC-  approximately  40  percent  of 
all  food  stamp  households  also  receive 
AFDC.  This  is  because  AFDC  pay- 
ments—which are  counted  as  income 
in  the  food  stamp  program-^have  been 
reduced  m  that  program  because  of  in- 
creased income  from  the  lump-sum 
payment.  Under  this  legislation,  lump- 
sum payments  would  be  counted  as 
income— for  food  stamp  purposes-in 
just  the  same  way  that  they  are  treat- 
ed for  the  AFDC  program.  Lump-sum 
payments  above  130  percent  of  pover- 
ty would  be  applied  toward  future 
months  to  determine  the  length  of  in- 
eligibility, the  same  principle  current- 
ly applied  in  the  AFDC  program. 

STUDENT  LOANS.  GRANT  AND  INCOME 

Another  provision  of  the  legislation 
eliminates  a  loophole  which  permits 
certain  students  receiving  loans  or 
grants  to  receive  a  benefit  not  accord- 
ed to  working  students— currently,  the 
only  students  permitted  to  participate 
at  all  are  those  who  have  dependent 
children  under  age  6.  students  who  are 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  those  who  are  employed 
at  least  20  hours  a  week,  and  those 
who  have  dependent  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  12  for  whom  ade- 
quate child  care  is  not  available. 

This  provision  eliminates  the  exemp- 
tion currently  granted  for  portions  of 
student  loans  and  grants  which  are 
u.sed  for  tuition  and  student  fees.  The 
exemption  of  any  income,  including 
portions  of  loans  and  grants,  results  in 
higher  monthly  food  stamp  benefits. 
Hence,  students  receiving  grants  or 
loans  currently  have  a  portion  of  this 
income  exempted  while  working  stu- 
dents—who finance  such  expenses 
through  working  and  earning 
income— receive  lower  benefits,  be- 
cause those  earnings— subsequently 
used  for  tuition— arc  counted  as 
income  and  thus  reduce  monthly  food 
stamp  benefits.  The  legislation  would 
therefore  provide  equitable  treatment 
by  counting  as  income  the  portion  of 
loans  and  grants  u.sed  for  tuition. 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
that  students  who  are  ineligible  for 
food  stamp  participation— the  majori- 
ty of  students— would  have  their 
income   and    re-sources   counted   as   a 


part  of  the  income  and  resources  of 
the  household  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  At  the  present  time,  an  ineligible 
student  s  family  can  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  even  though  the 
student  cannot.  However,  the  student 
frequently  has  significant  income  or 
resources  which,  in  practice,  is  obvi- 
ously shared  with  the  household. 
Under  current  practice,  any  income  or 
resources  are  ignored  in  determining 
food  stamp  eligibility  and  benefit 
levels  for  the  family,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  level  of  monthly  benefits  going 
to  the  family.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  that  abuse  by  counting  all  of 
the  ineligible  student's  income  and  re- 
sources as  available  to  the  remainder 
of  the  participating  household. 

IIVIPROVED  VERIFICATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY 

Another  area  which  has  received 
considerable  attention  is  that  of  initial 
verification  of  information  supplied  by 
applicants  for  food  stamps. 

This  legislation  requires  that  the 
Slate  undertake  to  verify  all  income, 
household  size,  and  any  other  factors 
which  either  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  may  require.  At  the  present 
time.  States  have  not  been  verifying 
household  size,  which  both  the  GAO 
and  the  OIG  have  identified  as  the 
.second  most  likely  cause  of  overis- 
suance errors— underreporting  of 
income  is  the  first  cause. 

Additionally,  some  have  interpreted 
the  present  law  as  precluding  States 
from  undertaking  measures  which 
they  felt  necessary  to  reduce  overis- 
suance errors.  Thus,  the  legislation  ex- 
plicitly increases  the  State  flexibility 
to  set  verification  standards  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
commented  on  the  improved  verifica- 
tion as  follows: 

The  thrust  of  these  provisions  to  require 
additional  verification  and  to  remove  exist- 
ing obstacles  to  verification  work  is  consist- 
ent with  the  emphasis  being  placed  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  on  error 
reduction.  We  support  initiatives  to  increase 
verification  work  to  prevent  overpayments 
or  underpayments  of  food  stamp  benefits. 

HOUSEHOLD  DEFINITION 

Congre.ss  has  worked  to  tighten  the 
definition  of  an  eligible  food  stamp 
household  for  the  past  2  years.  Howev- 
er, one  group  continues  to  lake  advan- 
tage of  a  remaining  loophole,  entitling 
them  to  greater  benefits  than  similar- 
ly situated  individuals.  Under  the 
present  law.  unrelated  and  distantly 
related  individuals  who  live  together 
may  apply  as  separate,  individual  food 
stamp  households— and  thereby  re- 
ceive larger  benefits  than  if  they  ap- 
plied as  one  larger  household.  Such  in- 
dividuals must  establish  that  they  pur- 
chase food  and  prepare  meals  sepa- 
rately from  other  household  members. 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  proven  difficult  for 
caseworkers  to  prove  otherwise,  the  in- 
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di\  idual's  statement  that  he  is  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  household  frequently 
has  been  accepted  as  fact  — thus  per 
mitting  a  separate  household  status 
and  collectively  greater  benefits.  Food 
stamp  benefits  are  calculated  using 
economies  of  scale:  thus  single- 
member  households  receive  larger 
amounts  per  person  than  larger  house- 
holds. For  instance,  a  single  person 
household  receives  $76  per  month 
while  two  and  three  person  house- 
holds receive  $139  and  $199.  respec- 
tively. 

Thus,  under  the  present  system,  a 
mother  with  two  children— a  related 
family— and  no  income  receives  $199, 
while  three  unrelated  individuals,  with 
no  income,  each  applying  as  a  separate 
household  receive  $76  each  or  a  total 
of  $228—15  percent  more  than  if  they 
were  counted  as  one.  consolidated 
household.  Under  this  legislation, 
unless  a  State  opted  to  establish  crite- 
ria for  an  exception,  all  individuals 
who  live  together  would  be  presumed 
to  purchase  food  and  prepare  meals 
together  and  thus  receive  one.  consoli- 
dated food  stamp  allotment.  In  the 
above  example,  the  three  individuals 
would  receive  $199.  Only  elderly  and 
disabled  parents  and  siblings— as  pro- 
vided under  current  law— would 
remain  eligible  to  establish  them.selves 
as  separate  households. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
noted  that  the  con.solidation  of  house- 
hold definition  "would  greatly  simpli- 
fy the  application  and  verification 
process  of  program  caseworkers  and 
would  free  up  more  of  their  time  for 
verifying  income,  assets,  and  house- 
hold size— the  areas  contributing  to 
most  program  losses." 

The  first  recommendation  of  eligibil- 
ity workers  this  year  and  last  has  been 
for  simplification  of  the  household 
definition.  Indeed,  many  eligibility 
workers  have  sugge.sted  eliminating 
the  special  provisions  that  are  permit 
ted  for  elderly  and  di.sabled  parents, 
something  which  this  bill  does  not  ac- 
commodate. 

Numerous  eligibility  workers  and 
fraud  investigators  who  have  reviewed 
this  legislation  have  noted  that  the 
four  provisions  dealing  with  lump-sum 
payments,  student  eligibility,  im- 
proved verification,  and  household 
definition  will  contribute  tc  lowering 
overissuance  errors. 

IMPROVED  COLLECTION  OF  OVERlSSrANCES 

Another  area  which  has  been  cited 
repeatedly  as  needing  improvement  is 
the  collection  of  overissuances  from 
recipient  households  who  have  re- 
ceived such  overissuances.  This  legisla- 
tion contains  several  proposals  reflect- 
ing recommendations  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  this 
area— see  "Need  for  Greater  Efforts  to 
Recover  Costs  of  Food  Stamps  Ob 
tained  Thorough  Errors  or  Fraud.  ' 
February  4, 1983. 


First,  the  legislation  removes  the  ex- 
emption of  "agency-caused  error" 
from  collection  attempts.  At  the 
present  time,  households  are  not  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  State  agency 
for  overissuances  which  are  the  result 
of  the  State  agency's  error.  If  the  cal- 
culation of  food  stamp  benefits  is  in 
error,  and.  for  example,  a  household 
inadvertently  receives  an  extra  $40  per 
month,  there  is  no  provision  in  current 
law  to  recover  that  $40  overissuance. 

This  legislation  would  require  that 
overissuances  which  result  from 
agency  error  shall  be  recouped  from 
current  benefits  for  households  who 
continue  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  However,  as  with 
other  nonfraud  overissuances.  such  re- 
coveries are  limited  to  10  percent  of 
the  household's  monthly  allotment,  or 
$10,  whichever  will  result  in  faster  re- 
covery. 

States  would  be  required  to  under- 
take these  efforts  without  Federal  re- 
imbursement. While  other  recoveries 
entitle  a  State  to  50  or  25  percent  of 
the  recovered  amount  — for  fraud  and 
nonfraud  respectively— States  would 
not  be  permitted  to  retain  any  portion 
of  recovered  overissuances  for  which 
they  were  initially  responsible. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires 
State  agencies  to  undertake  other 
means  of  collection  particularly  in  the 
instances  in  which  households  who  re- 
ceived an  overi.ssuance  are  no  longer 
participating  m  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Such  "Other  means  "  might  in- 
clude credit  bureaus  and  private  col- 
lection agencies,  small  claims  courts, 
and  various  intercept  programs  which 
States  have  operated  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  overi.ssuances.  for  instance 
intercept  of  State  tax  refunds.  Cur- 
rently, even  if  the  overissuance  was 
due  to  fraud,  no  recovery  is  required  if 
the  hou.sehold  no  longer  participates 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Under  this 
legislation,  unless  the  State  can  dem- 
onstrate that  doing  so  would  not  be 
cost  effective,  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  pursue  collection. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
noted, 

StronK  collection  ffforl.s  reduce  error 
rates  by  .serving  a.s  a  deterrent  to  people 
who  might  otherwi.se  try  to  obtain  benefits 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

The  legislation  also  includes  three 
provisions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  2774.  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  These  pro- 
visions were  deleted,  with  my  concur- 
rence, during  full  Senate  consideration 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  the  time. 

DIVIDEND  INFORMATION 

The  legislation  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  States  to  u.se  informa- 
tion on  interest  and  dividend  income 
maintained  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  purposes  of  detecting  unre- 


ported income  or  assets  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  to  do  so  would 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  A  similar  program  undertak- 
en last  year  in  Massachusetts  involv- 
ing several  public  assistance  programs 
was  extremely  helpful  in  identifying  a 
surprising  number  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients, among  others,  who  had  re- 
ceived significant  overissuances  based 
on  unreported  dividend  income.  Such 
a  check  also  identifies  unreported 
assets.  Households  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  if  they  have  more  than 
$1,500  in  assets,  including  checking 
and  savings  accounts— except  that 
households  with  elderly  or  disabled 
members  may  have  $3,000.  Thus,  the 
existence  of  large  dividend  income 
may  reveal  an  unreported  savings  ac- 
count that  exceeds  the  food  stamp 
limit. 

While  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recommended  that  the 
cross-matching  with  dividend  income 
be  made  mandatory  in  many  Federal 
public  assistance  programs,  including 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  have  in- 
cluded the  provision  in  this  legislation 
as  one  which  is  discretionary— based 
on  the  Secretary's  determination, 
after  consultation  with  the  Inspector 
General,  that  it  would  be  u.seful  to  im- 
prove the  integrity  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

INTERCEPT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

One  provision  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  intercept  systems  to  re- 
cover from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  food  stamp  overissuances 
resulting  from  fraud  or  intentional 
misrepresentation. 

The  provision  parallels  one  adopted 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  for  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program.  That 
program  has  required  States  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system  to  recover  delin- 
quent child  support  payments.  Howev- 
er, the  provision  I  am  sponsoring  with 
respect  to  food  stamp  overi.ssuances  is 
optional,  at  the  discretion  of  each 
State. 

As  noted  consistently  by  officials 
within  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  rate  of  recovery  for  overissuances 
due  to  fraud  has  been  very  low,  usual- 
ly less  than  1  percent. 

Under  existing  law.  the  primary 
means  of  collecting  overissuances  are 
through  cash  repayment  and  benefit 
reduction.  Benefit  reduction  is  only  ef- 
fective, however,  when  the  individual 
who  defrauded  the  program  is  still  a 
member  of  a  household  participating 
in  the  program  or  has  returned  to  the 
program  following  a  period  of  disquali- 
fication. Means  of  collecting  overis- 
suances from  individuals  who  have  left 
the  food  stamp  program  have  been  .se- 
verely limited. 

Inasmuch  as  food  stamp  officials 
have  reported  that  unreported  receipt 
of  unemployment  compensation  bene- 


tiis  IS  a  rummon  source  of  unreport- 
ed or  underreported— income.  State.s 
may  find  the  intercept  system  useful 
in  collectuig  overi.ssuances.  Only  over- 
issuances  resulting  from  fraud  or  in- 
tentional misrepresentation  may  be 
collected  under  the  intercept  proce- 
dure. As  with  other  collections  of  over- 
i.ssuances based  on  fraud  and  misrepre- 
sentation. States  would  be  permitted 
to  retain  50  percent  of  all  overis- 
suances collected. 

ISTFPr  FPT  ny  FEDERAL  INCOML  TAX  REfUNDS 

.Atiothir  provision  included  in  the 
It -^'islation  would  permit  States  to  es- 
tablish an  intercept  system  to  recover 
from  Federal  income  tax  refunds  over- 
i.ssuance.>  caused  by  fraud  or  intention- 
al misrepresentation. 

As  noted  earlier,  collection  of  overis- 
suances from  individuals  who  are  no 
longer  on  the  food  stamp  program  has 
proven  generally  ineffective.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  situation  is  much  the  same 
in  other  Federal  program.^. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
noted  in  a  March  9.  1979,  report  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts in  various  Federal  programs 
could  be  collected  by  reducing  income 
tax  refunds  due  to  the  debtors.  The 
report,  "The  Government  Can  Collect 
Manv  Delinquent  Debts  By  Keeping 
Federal  Tax  Refunds  As  Offsets," 
noted  that  food  stamp  overissuances 
resulting  from  fraud  were  some  of  the 
debts  which  could  be  recovered 
through  a  tax  offset  system. 

Income  tax  intercept  usually  works 
in  the  following  manner:  the  agency  to 
whom  a  debt  is  owed,  after  un.success- 
ful  collection  attempts,  refers  the  debt 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  the 
individual  is  owed  an  income  tax 
refund,  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  first 
subtracted  from  the  refund  and  paid 
to  the  appropriate  agency  before  the 
remainder  of  the  refund,  if  any.  is  sent 
to  the  individual. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  the  Congress  enacted 
a  mandatory  tax  refund  intercept  (or 
offset)  system  to  recover  delinquent 
child  support  payments  from  individ- 
uals owing  such  payments. 

States  have  been  quite  active  in  es- 
tablishing systems  to  intercept  State 
income  tax  refunds  for  debts  owed  to 
the  State.  Many  States  which  have  a 
State  income  tax  have  enacted  such  a 
system  to  intercept  State  tax  refunds 
for  delinquent  child  support  pay- 
ments. 

Several  States  have  implemented 
such  an  intercept  from  State  income 
tax  refunds  for  food  stamps  overis- 
suances as  well.  Oregon.  Utah,  and 
Montana  reported  such  collections  for 
food  stamp  overi.ssuances.  and  Califor- 
nia indicated  that  it  planned  to  begin. 
Several  other  States  have  been  consid- 
ering an  expansion  or  establishment 
of  an  intercept  system  for  food  stamp 
overissuances. 


An  analysis  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  Oregon  tax  intercept 
system  concluded  that  Oregon's  pro- 
gram Ijad  been  highly  successful.  This 
is  outlined  in  their  report  entitled  "Or- 
egon's Offset  Program  For  Collecting 
Delinquent  Debts  Has  Been  Highly  Ef- 
fective," dated  July  17.  1980. 

However,  collection  from  individuals 
who  have  moved  across  State  lines  is 
precluded  when  the  intercept  is  limit- 
ed to  State  income  tax  intercept  sys- 
tems. Additionally,  some  States  do  not 
have  a  State  income  tax  and  cannot 
therefore  achieve  collections  through 
that  means. 

A  number  of  States  have  indicated 
support  for  an  optional  Federal 
income  tax  intercept  system  for  food 
stamp  overissuances.  These  States  in- 
clude Iowa.  Utah.  California.  New 
Mexico.  North  Carolina.  Hawaii.  Ohio. 
Georgia.  South  Carolina.  Missouri. 
Texas.  Maryland,  New  Hampshire. 
Colorado.  New  Jersey.  Oregon.  Okla- 
homa. Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Indi- 
ana. 

Under  the  provision,  only  overis- 
suances which  are  the  result  of  fraud 
or  intentional  misrepresentation  could 
be  recovered  in  the  intercept  system. 
Efforts  would  have  had  to  be  made  to 
recover  the  overissuances  through 
other  means  first.  The  determination 
of  the  overissuance  would  have  to  be 
at  least  3  months  old,  and  the  amount 
of  the  food  stamp  overissuance  would 
have  to  be  at  least  $100  or  SlOO  in 
combination  with  other  amounts  owed 
under  similar  provisions  of  Federal  law 
(such  as  child  support).  States  would 
be  permitted  to  retain  50  percent  of 
the  recoveries  made  from  the  inter- 
cept system. 

PHOTO  IDENTIFICATION 

The  legislation  also  requires  the  im- 
plementation of  photo  identification 
cards  in  all  project  areas.  One  of  the 
most  common  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent program  is  that  oftentimes  identi- 
fication is  not  required  for  issuance  or 
redemption  at  retail  stores.  Lost  or 
stolen  identification,  or  duplicate  par- 
ticipation frequently  is  not  detected 
because  of  the  lack  of  photo  identifica- 
tion. The  Inspector  General  consist- 
ently urged  the  use  of  photo  identifi- 
cation to  reduce  the  program's  suscep- 
tibility to  fraud. 

RETAIL  STORE  PROVISIONS 

Three  provisions  are  directed  at  im- 
proving the  food  stamp  program's  op- 
eration within  retail  stores- and  there- 
by the  public's  perception  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

First,  participation  in  another  USDA 
program,  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC).  would  be  prohibited 
during  any  period  in  which  a  store  is 
disqualified  from  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  reinforce  the  sanctions 
against  retail  stores  that  violate  the 
Food  Stamp  Act. 


Second,  stores  that  are  contesting 
their  disqualification  from  the  food 
stamp  program  would  have  to  demon- 
strate a  strong  showing  that  they  are 
likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  in  order  to  obtain  a  stay  of  the 
disqualifications  as  a  part  of  the  ap- 
peals process,  rather  than  simply  dem- 
onstrating that  disqualification  would 
result  in  irreparable  injury  to  the 
store. 

Under  the  current  system,  a  retail 
store  violator  may  continue  to  partici- 
pate even  while  his  violation  is  being 
appealed— regardless  of  how  strong 
the  evidence  of  abuse— if  he  can  dem- 
onstrate that  disqualification  would 
result  in  irreparable  injury  to  his  busi- 
ness. Inasmuch  as  stores  that  do  a 
high  volume  in  food  stamp  sales  are 
often  the  violators,  the  chances  that 
disqualification  will  damage  the  busi- 
ness are  high.  However,  such  a  circum- 
stance should  not  be  a  condition  to 
continue  operating.  Indeed,  the  sanc- 
tions in  the  food  stamp  program  have 
been  made  strict  precisely  in  order  to 
deter  abuses  by  retailers. 

In  at  least  one  incidence,  a  store  has 
been  increasing  its  food  stamp  re- 
demptions while  it  is  appealing  a  viola- 
tion. This  abuse  must  cease.  Retail 
stores  which  violate  the  program  must 
receive  appropriate  sanctions,  and 
they  should  not  be  able  to  forestall 
such  sanctions. 

This  provision  would  require  that 
the  petitioning  retailer  would  have  to 
meet  the  conditions  for  a  stay  pending 
appeal  under  the  applicable  State  law 
which  typically  includes  a  requirement 
that,  in  addition  to  causing  irreparable 
injury,  the  petitioner  must  show  that 
he  is  likely  to  prevail  (in  the  appeals 
process)  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
same  conditions  would  govern  the  abil- 
ity of  a  State  to  seek  an  administrative 
stay  of  a  sanction  against  the  State. 

Another  abuse  addressed  in  the  leg- 
islation is  the  current  practice  of  per- 
mitting food  stamp  recipients  to  re- 
ceive cash  change  for  purchases  under 
$1.  One  of  the  most  frequent  abuses, 
reported  by  store  clerks  and  other 
shoppers,  is  that  recipients  use  the 
change  obtained  from  a  food  stamp 
sale  to  go  back  through  the  store  and 
purchase  an  item  which  is  not  eligible 
to  be  purchased  with  food  stamps. 
Most  commonly  cited  items  are  ciga- 
rettes or  alcoholic  beverages.  The  leg- 
islation would  eliminate  the  issuance 
of  cash  change.  Food  stamp  recipients 
would  be  given  a  credit  slip  (a  so-called 
voucher)  for  u.se  upon  a  future  visit  to 
the  food  store,  or  would  have  to  pay  in 
even  dollar  increments  with  change 
provided  in  cash  by  the  recipient. 

EXPEDITED  SERVICE 

The  legislation  also  eliminates  one 
of  the  current  requirements  in  the  law 
which  is  most  subject  to  fraud  and 
abuse— expedited  service.  Under  the 
current    law.    States    are    required    to 
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iiro'.uir  imirifdial  >  t)-tiefits  (within  5 
days)  to  recipients  who  claim  to  have 
less  than  $100  in  liquid  resources  and 
who  have  less  than  $150  income  per 
month,  or  are  destitute  migrant  or  sea- 
sonal farmworker  households. 

The  hmited  time  required  for  a 
State  agency  to  make  a  determination 
of  a  household's  eligibility  for  expedit- 
ed benefits  impedes  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  verify  important  informa- 
tion before  making  its  decision.  Under 
current  law,  benefits  must  be  issued 
within  5  days— regardless  of  whether 
the  eligibility  worker  has  been  able  to 
verify  any  of  the  information  submit- 
ted by  the  recipient.  The  mandatory 
requirement  and  the  short  turnaround 
time  makes  overissuance  errors  proba- 
ble. Expedited  service  cases  are  some 
of  the  most  fraud-prone  food  stamp 
cases  according  to  fraud  investigators 
and  caseworkers. 

The  most  notable  abuses  occur  when 
recipients  travel  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, staying  in  each  location,  just 
long  enough  (that  is.  5  days)  to  pick 
up  their  food  stamp  allotment.  The  In- 
spector General's  Office  reported  one 
case  in  which  an  individual  had  ap- 
plied for,  and  received,  food  stamps 
under  exedited  service  procedures  in 
over  a  dozen  States  before  finally 
being  apprehended. 

Additionally,  expedited  cases  fre- 
quently disrupt  processing  of  regular 
food  stamp  applications  inasmuch  as 
they  are  priority  cases.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  expedited  cases  repre- 
sent a  large  percentage  of  the  case- 
load. The  GAO  found  last  year  that 
some  States  reported  that  as  many  as 
70  percent  of  their  new^  cases  received 
expedited  processing.  Many  adminis- 
trators have  indicated  that  disruptions 
caused  by  expedited  cases  actually 
reduce  overall  service.  In  a  survey  of 
State  food  stamp  administrators  last 
year,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  many  administrators  be- 
lieved that  eliminating  the  expedited 
service  requirement  would  reduce 
processing  time  for  regular  cases. 

The  need  for  a  federally  mandated 
expedited  service  provision  has 
passed— if.  indeed,  it  ever  existed.  In 
1982.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  31  Stales  proce.ssed  their 
regular  cases  within  15  days,  and  that 
all  remaining  States  met  the  30-day 
processing  time  required  by  the  food 
stamp  program.  There  is  no  pressing 
need  to  retain  this  special,  accelerated 
provision  which  is  an  administrative 
burden  and  increases  the  likelihood  of 
overissuance  errors. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  eliminate  the  mandatory 
requirement  for  expedited  service 
processing.  Rather,  it  would  establish 
a  State  option  for  expedited  cases.  If 
States  decided  to  establish  such  an 
option,  the  guidelines  would  be  set  at 
gross  income  at  or  below  $85  per 
month  (or  the  household  is  a  destitute 


migrant  or  a  seasonal  farm  worker 
household)  and  the  assets  (liquid  re- 
sources) do  not  exceed  $100. 

States  would  also  have  the  flexibility 
to  establish  their  own  timetables  for 
expedited  service.  This  increased  flexi- 
bility should  allow  States  to  serve  new- 
applicants  in  a  way  that  will  improve 
overall  service  to  those  in  true  need 
and  reduce  the  most  fraud-prone  in- 
stances of  expedited  service. 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

Another  provision  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  insure 
that  individuals  with  large,  valuable 
land  holdings  are  not  eligible  for  food 
stamp  assistance.  One  frequent  com- 
plaint from  eligibility  workers  and  tax- 
payers alike,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
is  that  individuals  who  own  large 
amounts  of  land  are  eligible  to.  and 
sometimes  do.  receive  food  stamps. 

Current  law  excludes  the  value  of  all 
land  from  counting  toward  the  re 
source  limit— $1,500  for  most  house- 
holds. $3,000  for  households  including 
an  elderly  or  disabled  individual.  This 
legislation  would  exempt  only  the 
principal  resident  of  the  recipient  and 
the  surrounding  10  acres  of  land. 
Btyond  that  10  acres,  the  value  of  the 
land  would  be  counted  toward  the  re- 
source ceilings. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  this 
provision,  critics  attempted  to  suggest 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  provi- 
sion was  to  include  the  burial  plots  of 
food  stamp  recipients  as  property.  The 
food  stamp  program  has  not  counted 
such  plots  as  property.  Nowhere  did 
the  legislation  state  that  purpose:  no- 
where did  I  indicate  that  motivation. 
That  was  simply  not  the  point— explic- 
itly or  implicitly.  The  facts  notwith- 
standing, the  fabricated  motive  made 
good  fodder  for  liberal,  big-city  editori- 
al writers  who  chastised  me  for  my  in- 
sensitivity— to  put  it  mildly. 

Ironically,  the  fact  is  that— unknown 
to  or  ignored  by  these  critics— I  had  in- 
troduced legislation  specifically  to 
exempt  burial  plots  from  being  count- 
ed as  income  under  the  supplemental 
security  income  program— in  1979. 
(Such  an  exemption  now  exists,  but' 
did  not  at  the  time.)  The  record  is  long 
and  clear  that,  as  I  said  in  1979.  "it  is 
reasonable  to  exclude  a  cemetery  plot 
and  thus  spare  the  truly  needy  of  this 
additional  harsh  treatment  and 
worry". 

Nonetheless,  for  the  sake  of  ab.so- 
lute.  unmistakeable  clarity  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  years  bill  an  explicit  ex- 
emption of  one  burial  plot  for  each 
household  member. 

GEOGRAPHIC  ERROR-PRONE  PROFILES 

The  legislation  also  establishes  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, in  consultation  with  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  establish  special  proce- 
dures for  project  areas  with  high  error 
rates. 


In  fighting  fraud  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  targeting  of  resources  is  es- 
sential. I  have  included  in  the  bill  a 
provision  to  permit  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  USDA  to  develop  information 
on  project  areas  which  have  error 
rates  so  high  or  of  such  a  character  as 
to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  Secretary  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  institute  additional  require- 
ments in  order  to  reduce  the  overis- 
suance errors  in  such  areas.  An  annual 
report  to  Congress  would  be  required 
to  outline  what  areas  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  Inspector  General,  and 
what  actions,  if  any.  have  been  taken 
to  remedy  them. 

Typical  reports  from  fraud  investiga- 
tors continue  to  indicate  that  metro- 
politan areas,  particularly  those  locat- 
ed on  State  lines  create  particular 
problems— for  instance,  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City. 

Even  nonmetropolitan  areas  located 
on  State  lines  often  report  major  diffi- 
culties. The  most  recent  abuse  is  when 
a  food  stamp  recipient  in  one  State  re- 
ports no  income  (to  that  State)  when, 
in  fact,  he  has  income  from  employ- 
ment in  the  neighboring  State.  For  ex- 
ample, one  additional  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  consid- 
er, if  he  felt  it  would  be  worthwhile, 
would  be  interstate  income  matches  to 
insure  against  such  unreporting  of 
income  or  the  possibility  of  dual  par- 
ticipation in  both  States. 

Just  as  the  existing  use  of  error 
prone  profiles  of  food  stamp  recipients 
help  identify  typical  fraudulent  par- 
ticipation characteristics,  so  too  could 
geographical  error  prone  profiles 
target  areas  within  the  country  which 
need  special  attention. 

FRAUD  DETECTION  OFFICES 

The  legislation  establishes  a  require- 
ment that  fraud  detection  offices  be 
established  in  larger  project  areas— 
those  serving  5.000  or  more  food 
stamp  recipients. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
food  stamp  program  is  that  State  and 
local  administrators  have  not  taken 
the  initiative  in  developing  ways  to 
combat  fraud  and  abuse.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated on  previous  occasions,  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  food  stamp 
benefits  are  entirely  federally 
funded— thus  involving  a  case  in  which 
no  State  or  local  funds  are  lost  as  a 
result  of  fraud,  only  Federal  funds. 

We  have  tried  to  entice  States  and 
localities  into  greater  involvement 
through  enhanced  funding  at  75  per- 
cent for  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  antifraud  activities.  However, 
many  areas  still  have  declined  to  es- 
tablish programs  to  prevent,  detect, 
and  prosecute  violators.  Thus,  this  leg- 
islation establishes  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  fraud  detection  offices 


m  areas  with  large  food  stamp  popula- 
t  ions. 

ADULT  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  LIABILITY 

One  suggestion  recommended  by 
prcsecutors  of  food  stamp  fraud  is  to 
tighten  the  requirements  surrounding 
the  submission  of  an  application  and 
subsequent  documents.  This  legisla- 
tion accomplishes  this  objective  by  re- 
quiring that  all  adult  household  mem- 
bers sign  the  food  stamp  application 
and  all  subsequent  forms  dealing  with 
income,  such  as  monthly  report  forms. 
Additionally,  the  legislation  makes 
clear  that  all  adult  household  mem- 
bers are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
any  overissuances  distributed  to  the 
households. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  provisions  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.). 

TITLE  I-DEFINITIONS 

CERTIFICATION  PERIOD 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
lion  3(c)  (7  U.S.C.  2012(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "at  least  six  months  but"". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  (7  U.S.C.  2012(c))  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  flush  to  the  left  margin 
sentence; 

•Notwithstanding  the  previous  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  for  households  that  report 
that  they  have  no  income  (after  the  exclu- 
sions and  deductions  provided  for  in  section 
5  (d)  and  (e)).  the  certification  period  shall 
be  not  more  than  three  months.". 

HOUSEHOLD  DEFINITION 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(i)  (7  U.S.C.  2012(i))  is 
amended—  , 

(1)  bv  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  ""Household"  means  (1)  an  indi- 
vidual who  lives  alone  and  customarily  pur- 
chases  food  and  prepares  meals  for  home 
consumption;  <2)  except  as  provided  in 
clauses  (3)  and  (4),  a  group  of  individuals 
who  live  together  and  customarily  purchase 
food  and  prepare  meals  for  home  consump- 
tion' (3)  parents  or  .siblings  who.  while  living 
with  others,  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumption  separate  and 
apart  from  the  others  if  one  of  the  parents 
or  siblings  is  an  elderly  or  disabled  member; 
or  (4)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency,  one 
or  more  individuals  who.  while  living  with 
others,  customarily  purchase  food  and  pre- 
pare meals  for  home  consumption  separate 
and  apart  from  the  others.""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clause  (1)  of"  in  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(3)  bv  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  Subject  to  the 
previous  provisions  of  this  subsection  relat- 
ing to  parents  and  children,  or  siblings,  who 
live  together,  a  State  agency  may  prescribe 
criteria  to  determine  whether  one  or  more 
individuals  who.  while   living  with   others. 


customarily  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  for  home  consumption  separate  and 
apart  from  the  others  qualify  as  a  house- 
hold under  clause  (4)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection."'. 

TITLE  II-ELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS 


STUDENT  LOANS.  GRANTS,  AND  INCOME 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(3). 

(2)  Section  5(f)(1)(B)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(f)(1)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•nonexcluded  income  of  the  type  described 
in  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "income  from  educa- 
tional loans  on  which  payment  is  deferred, 
grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  veterans" 
educational  benefits,  and  the  like". 

(b)  Section  6(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2015(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  -The  income  and  fi- 
nancial resources  of  an  individual  rendered 
ineligible  to  participate  in  the  food  .stamp 
program  as  a  result  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  in  determining  the  eligibility 
and  the  value  of  the  allotment  of  the  house- 
hold of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.". 

NONRECURRING  LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d))  (as  amended  by  section  201(a)(1).  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(8)  and  redesignating  clauses  (4).  (5),  (6).  (7). 
(9).  (10).  (11).  and  (12)  as  clauses  (3).  (4).  (5). 
(6)!  (7).  (8),  (9).  and  (10),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5(f)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(f)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "".  other  than  income  of 
the  type  described  in  subparagraph  (C).'" 
after  ""one  year"'  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Household  income  in  the  form  of  a 
nonrecurring  lump-sum  payment  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  an  income  tax  refund, 
rebate,  or  credit,  a  retroactive  lump-sum 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sion payment,  or  a  retroactive  lump-sum  in- 
surance" settlement)  shall  be  treated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  treatment  of 
such  income  under  section  402(a)(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  602(a)(I7)).". 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  203.  The  second  sentence  of  section  5 
(g)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and."  after   •$4,500.""; 

(2)  bv  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ■  .  and  any  real 
property  (other  than  the  principal  dwelling 
house  of  the  household,  the  lot  upon  which 
the  house  is  situated  (except  that  the 
amount  of  the  lot  which  may  be  excluded 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  acres),  and  a  burial 
plot  for  each  member  of  the  household)"  . 

TITLE  III-ELIGIBILITY 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 

ALIENS 

Sec.  301.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
(7  U.S.C.  2015(f)i  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(less  a  pro  rata  share)"'. 

TITLE  IV-ISSUANCE  AND  USE  OF 
COUPONS 

CASH  CHANGE 

Sec  401.  Section  7(b)  (7  U.S.C.  2016(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  :  Provided  fur- 
ther- and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 
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TITLE  V-ADMINISTRATION 

CERTIFICATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  501.  Section  11(e)(2)  (7  U.S.C.  2020 
(e)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PHOTOCRAPHIC  IDENTIFICATION  CARDS 

Sec.  504.  Section  ll(e)(16)  (7  U.S.C.  2020 
(e)(16))  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  those"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "integrity.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  State  agency  may  permit  a 
household  to  comply  with  this  paragraph  by 
presenting  a  photographic  identification 
card  used  to  receive  assistance  under  a  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  program;". 

WAGE  MATCHING 

Sec.  505.  Paragraph  (19)  of  section  11(e)  (7 
U.S.C.  2020(e)(19))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(19)  that— 

"(A)  in  any  case  In  which  information  is 
available  from  agencies  administering  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  under 
section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  503(d)).  the  information  shall  be  re- 
quested and  utilized  by  the  State  agency  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  such  section: 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  information  is 
not  available  from  agencies  administering 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
under  section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act- 

"(i)  information  available  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  under  section 
6103(1  )(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  requested  and  utilized  by  the 
State  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
such  section:  or 

"Each  adult  member  of  a  household  that  is 
applying  for  a  coupon  allotment  or  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  periodic  or  other  report 
under  section  6(c)(li  shall  be  required  to 
certify  in  writing,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
the  truth  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  application  for  the  allotment  or  the 
report,  respectively;". 

IMPROVED  verification 

Sec.  502.  Section  11(e)(3)  (7  U.S.C.  2020 
(e)<3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "only"  after  "verifica- 
tion"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "other  than  that  deter- 
mined to  be  excluded  by  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Act)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  household  size, 
and  such  other  eligibility  factors  as  the 
State  agency  determines  to  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ".  whether  questionable 
or  not,  the  size  of  any  applicant  household 
and":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "and  area"  after  "error- 
prone  hou.sehold". 

EXPEDITED  COUPON  ISSUANCE 

Sec  503.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  11(e)  (7 
U.S.C.  2020(e)(9))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency,  for 
the  provision  of  coupons  on  an  expedited 
basis  to  categories  of  households  designated 
by  the  State  agency  to  be  in  immediate  need 
because  such  households  each  — 


"(AXi)  have  household  income,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  5(d).  that  is  less  than  $85 
per  month:  or 

"(ii)  are  destitute  migrant  or  seasonal 
farmworker  households:  and 

"(B)  have  financial  resources,  as  described 
in  section  5(g).  that  do  not  exceed  $100:". 

"(ii)  similiar  information  available  from 
other  sources  shall  be  requested  and  utilized 
by  the  State  agency  to  the  extent  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  permitted  by  any  law 
controlling  access  to  the  information.". 

FRAUD  DETECTION  OFFICES 

Sec.  506.  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i21)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(22)  in  a  project  area  in  which  five  thou- 
sand or  more  households  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  office  to  investigate, 
and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of.  fraud  in  the 
food  stamp  program:". 

INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  11  (7  U.S.C.  2020)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  may  require  a  State  agency,  the 
Inspector  General,  or  both,  to  request  and 
utilize  information  available  under  section 
6103(1)0)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  pertaining  to  the  interest  and  dividend 
income  of  the  members  of  the  households  in 
any  State  or  area  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  aid  in  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  food  stamp  program 
in  such  State  or  area.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6103(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disclosure  of 
returns  and  return  information  for  purposes 
other  than  lax  administration)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Disclosure  of  certain  return  infor- 
mation TO  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies ADMINISTERING  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  NEEDS- 
BASED  PROGRAMS— 

"(A)  Return  information  from  Internal 
Revenue  Service.— The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  written  request,  di.sclose  interest  and 
dividend  data  from  automated  files  contain- 
ing return  information  from  information  re- 
turns made  pursuant  to  sections  6041.  6042. 
and  6049  to  officers  and  employees  of  an  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering a  federally  funded  needs-based 
program. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— The 
Secretary  shall  di.sclo.se  return  information 
under  subparagraph  (A)  only  for  purposes 
of.  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in.  determin- 
ing an  individual's  eligibility  for  benefits,  or 
the  amount  of  benefits,  under  a  federally 
funded  needs-based  program.". 

(2)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  6103(a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  of 
any  local  child  support  enforcement 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  any 
local  child  support  enforcement  agency,  or 
any  local  agency  administering  a  federally 
funded  needs-based  program". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103 
(p)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
inspection  and  disclosure)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(8).  or  (9)". 


(C)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  .safeguards)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  (8)"  in  so  much  of 
such  paragraph  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(8).  or  (9)". 

(D)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6103(p)(4)(F)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8).  or 
(9)". 

(E)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    (8).  or  (9)". 

TITLE  VI-DISQUALIPICATION  OF 
RETAIL  POOD  STORES  AND  WHOLE- 
SALE POOD  CONCERNS 

eligibility  for  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  601.  Section  12  (7  U.S.C.  2021)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786). 
a  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern 
which  has  been  disqualified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  ineligible  during  the  period 
of  disqualification  to  participate  in  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  established 
by  .section  17  of  such  Act.". 

TITLE  VII-COLLECTION  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS 

LIABILITY  FOR  OVERISSUANCE  OF  COUPONS 

Sec  701.  Section  13(a)  (7  U.S.C.  2022(a))  is 
amended— 

(li  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  each  adult  member  of  a  hou.sehold 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
value  of  any  overi.ssuance  of  coupons.". 

COLLECTION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
13(b)(2)(A)  (7  U.S.C.  2022(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  claims  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  State  agency". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  (7  U.S.C.  2022(b))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "may"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)(B)  and 
in.scrting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  ".  unle.ss  the  State  agen- 
cies demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  other  means  are  not  cost 
effective"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  ( 1 )( B )  and  ( 2 )( B ). 

FOOD  STAMP  INTERCEPT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Sec  703.  (a)  Section  13  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

"(c)(1)  A  State  agency  may  determine  on  a 
periodic  basis,  from  information  supplied 
pursuant  tc  .section  3<b  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49b  (b)).  whether  an 
individual  receiving  compen.salion  under  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  amounts  payable  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law)  owes  an  uncollected 
overissuance. 

"(2)  A  State  agency  may  recover  an  uncol- 
lected overLssuance— 

"(A)  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
an  individual  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
under  which  specified  amounts  will  be  with- 
held from  unemployment  compensation 
otherwi.se  payable  to  the  individual  and  fur- 
nishing  a  copy   of   the   agreement   to   the 
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State  agency  administering  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  or 

.8)  in  th(  absence  of  an  agreement,  by 
obtaining  a  writ,  order,  summons,  or  other 
similar  proce.ss  in  the  nature  of  garnish 
ment  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
to  require  the  withholding  of  amounts  from 
the  unemployment  compensation. 

■  (3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overi.ssuance  of  coupons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(1).  which 
has  not  been  recovered  pursuant  to  subsec 
lion  (bid  )."■ 

(b)(1)  Section  ll(e)(7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  506  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(23)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  for  proce- 
dures necessary  to  obtain  payment  of  uncol- 
lected overLssuance  of  coupons  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(c);  and". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
(29  use  49b(b)).  as  amended  by  sections 
181(i)  and  501  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (96  Stat.  1356  and  1392).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

comma:  and  ..    v,    f  i 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "such  Act.  the  toi- 
lowing  "or  of  a  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  a  Stale  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  el  seq.).". 

(3)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  503(d))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  rede.signating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  State  agency  charged  wiin 
the  admini-stration  of  the  State  law- 

"(i)  may  require  each  new  applicant  for 
unemployment  compensation  to  disclo.se 
whether  the  applicant  owes  an  uncollected 
overi-ssuance  (as  defined  in  section  13(c)(3) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of   1977)  of   food 

stamp  coupons.  

•■(ii)  may  notify  the  State  food  stamp 
agency  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed  that  the  applicant  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compen.sation  if  the  applicant  discloses 
under  clause  (i)  that  the  applicant  owes  an 
uncollected  overissuance  and  the  applicant 
is  determined  to  be  so  eligible. 

■•(iii)  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  any 
unemployment  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  an  individual- 

••(I)  the  amount  specified  by  the  individ- 
ual 10  the  Stale  agency  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  clau.se. 

■•(II)  the  amount  (if  any)  determined  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  submitted  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  under  section 
13(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  1977.  or 
••(III)  anv  amount  otherwise  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(cH2)(B)of -such  Act.  and 

•■(iv)  shall  pay  any  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  clau.se  (iii)  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  food  stamp  agency.  ^^  ,  . 
•(B)  Any  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
under  .sutDparagraph  (A)(iii)  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  treated  as  if  it  were  paid  to  the 
individual  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  paid  bv  the  individual  to  the  State  food 
stamp  agency  to  which  the  uncollected  over- 
issuance  is  owed  as  repayment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's uncollected  overissuance. 
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"(C)  For  purposes  of  ihi.s  paragraph,  the 
term  •unemployment  compensation'  means 
any  compensation  payable  under  the  State 
law  (including  amounts  payable  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  lawj. 

■(D)  A  State  food  stamp  agency  to  which 
an  uncollected  overissuance  is  owed  shall  re- 
imburse the  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  the  State  agency  under 
this  paragraph  which  are  attributable  to  re- 
pavmenl  of  uncollected  overissuance  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  to  which  the  un- 
collected overissuance  is  owed.  ". 

FOOD  STAMP  INTERCEPT  OF  FEDERAL  TAX 
REFUNDS 

SEC  704.  (a)  Section  13  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  (as 
amended  bv  section  703(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(7)  a  State  agency  may  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  identity  of  an 
individual  who  owes  an  uncollected  overis- 
suance and  the  amount  of  the  uncollected 
overissuance. 

■■(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  from  a  biate 
agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
whether  any  amounts,  as  refunds  of  Federal 
taxes  paid,  are  payable  to  the  named  indi- 
vidual (regardless  of  whether  the  individual 
filed  a  tax  return  a.s  a  married  or  unmarried 
individual).  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
finds  that  an  amount  is  payable,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  withhold  from 
the  refunds  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  uncollected  overissuance.  and  pay  the 
amount  to  the  State  agency  (together  with 
notice  of  the  individual's  home  address). 

•■(3)  If  the  offset  procedure  is  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  a  State  agency  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  State  agency  mu.st  pay  a 
fee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  the  full  cost  of 
applying  such  procedure.  Such  fees  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  accounts 
which  bore  all  or  part  of  the  costs  involved 
in  making  the  collections. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
issue  regulations,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  prescribe— 

■■(A)  the  time  at   which  a  State  agency 
must  submit  notice  of  an  uncollected  overis- 
suance: 
■•(B)  the  manner  in  which  the  notice  must 

be  submitted; 

••(C)  the  necessary  information  which 
must    be   contained    in   or   accompany   the 

notice;  and  o.„.^ 

■•(D)  the  amount  of  the  fee  that  a  State 
agency  must  pay  to  reimburse  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

■■(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
advise  the  Secretary,  at  least  annually,  of- 
■■(A)  the  State  agencies  which  have  fur- 
nished notices  of  uncollected  overissuances 
under  this  subsection; 

■•(B)  the  number  of  cases  in  each  State 
with  respect  to  which  the  notices  have  been 
furnished  under  this  subsection; 

■•(C)  the  amount  of  uncollected  overis- 
suances sought  to  be  collected  under  this 
subsection  by  each  Stale:  and 

■■(D)  the  amount  of  the  collections  actual- 
ly made  under  this  subsection  in  the  case  of 
each  Stale  agency. 

■■(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overissuance  of  coupons.  a£ 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(1).  which 
has  not  been  collected  pursuant  to  subsec- 


tion (b)(1)  or  (c)  within  three  months  of  me 
determination  of  the  overissuance. 

■■(7)  An  uncollected  overissuance  shall  be 
subject  to  the  offset  procedure  described  in 
this  subsection  if  the  amount  of  the  uncol- 
lected overissuance  m  the  current  or  previ- 
ous taxable  years  and  any  other  amounts 
owed  to  the  State  agency  under  similar  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  equals  $100  or  more. ". 
(b)(1)  Section  IKe)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  703(bMl»  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

•■(24)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  procedures  necessary  to  obtain  payment 
of  uncollected  overissuances  of  coupons 
from  Federal  lax  refunds  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  13(d).  ". 

(2)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  16(a)  (7  U.S.C.  2025(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  13(b)(1)  of  this  Act  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(b)il).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  13". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)(7 
U.S.C.  2027(e))  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
(c).  and  (d)"  after  "13b.  " 

(4)  Section  6402(0  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(A)  bv  striking  out  so  much  of  such  sub- 
section as  precedes  "The  amount  of"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Offsets.— 

"(1)  Offset  of  pa^t  due  support  against 
overpayments.—": 

(B)  bv  .striking  out  ""sub.seclion"  in  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in.sert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)   Offset   of   food   stamp   overissuances 
against  overpaymenls.-The  amount  of  any 
overpayment  to  be  refunded  to  the  person 
making  the  overpayment  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  uncollected  ovens- 
.siiance  (as  defined  in  section  13(d)(6)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977)  of  food  stamp  cou- 
pons owed  by  that  person  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  has  been  notified  by 
a  State  agency  in  accordance  with  section 
13(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  The 
Secretary  shall  remit  the  amount  by  which 
the  overpayment  is  so  reduced  to  the  State 
agencv    to    which    the    uncollected    overis- 
suance is  due  and  notify  the  person  who 
made  the  overpayment  that  so  much  of  the 
overpayment  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
person's  obligation  for  an  uncollected  over- 
issuance  has  been  paid  to  the  Slate  agency. 
This  paragraph  shall  be  applied  lo  an  over- 
payment after  such  overpayment  has  been 
re(3uced  (pursuant  to  paragraph  (D)  by  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  past -due  support  owed  by 
such  person  and  prior  to  the  crediting  of 
such    overpayment    against    such    persons 
future    liability    for    an    internal    revenue 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1983. 

TITLE  VIII-ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 


STAYS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

Sec  801.  The  last  sentence  of  section  14 
(a)  (7  U.S.C.  2023  (a))  is  amended- 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "an  application  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof     on  application  : 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "of  irreparable  injury" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "required 
under  applicable  law  governing  the  granting 
of  Slavs  of  such  administrative  action  . 
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TITLE  IX     ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 
SHARING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL 

STATE  AGENCY  LIABILITY  FOR  ERRORS 

Sec.  90L  (a)  Section  16  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (c): 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(2)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'exceeds-"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "subparagraph  (B)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exceeds  3  per 
centum,  the  Secretary  shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "amounts"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    amount": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (d)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an  error 
rate  liability  program  under  which  each 
State  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  mul- 
tiplying— 

■■(i)  the  per  centum  by  which  the  State 
agency's  payment  error  rate  for  any  fiscal 
year  exceeds  3  per  centum,  by 

"(ii)  the  total  dollar  value  of  all  coupons 
issued  by  the  State  agency  during  the  fiscal 
year  ":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'"(3)(A)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  determine  the  total  dollar  loss  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  payment  error 
rates  above  3  per  centum  by  all  State  agen- 
cies during  the  most  recent  quality  control 
period  for  which  federally-adjusted  data  is 
available  and  the  proportion  of  the  loss 
which  was  attributable  to  each  State 
agency; 

"(ii)  estimate  the  total  dollar  loss  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  payment  error 
rates  above  3  per  centum  by  all  State  agen- 
cies during  the  fiscal  year  (based  on  the  loss 
described  in  clause  (i))  and  the  proportion 
of  the  estimated  loss  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  be  attributable  to  each 
State  agency  (based  on  the  proportion  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i));  and 

"(iii)  estimate  the  amount  of  the  liability 
of  each  State  agency  under  this  subsection 
for  the  fiscal  year  (based  on  the  proportion 
of  the  estiniitted  loss  described  in  clau.se 
(ii)). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  a  State 
agency's  federally  funded  share  of  adminis- 
trative costs  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated liability  of  the  State  agency  under 
subparagraph  (A)(iii). 

"(C)  If  the  estimated  liability  of  the  State 
agency  under  subparagraph  (A)(iii)  is  more 
than  the  State  agency's  federally  funded 
share  of  administrative  costs,  the  State 
agency  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  liability  of  the  State  agency  and 
the  State  agency's  federally  funded  share  of 
administrative  costs. 

"(D)  After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
actual  liability  of  each  State  agency  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

■■(ii)(I)  In  any  case  in  which  the  actual  li- 
ability of  the  State  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  less  than  the  amount  collected  from 
the  State  agency  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  State  agency's  federally  funded 
share  of  administrative  costs  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  actual 
liability  of  the  State  agency  and  the  amount 
collected  from  the  State  agency:  and 
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"III)  in  an>  c:isc  in  vuiicli  uu'  actual  liaDil 
ity  of  the  State  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
more  than  the  amount  collected  from  the 
State  agency  under  this  paragraph  during 
the  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  liability  of  the  State 
agency  and  the  amount  collected  from  the 
State  agency."". 

(b)(1)  Section  16  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (o  through  (f). 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  11(e)(3)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  16(e)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  16  (d)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  11(g)  (7 
U.S.C.  2020(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  16(a)  and  16(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  16(a)". 

(4)  Section  16(c)(2)(A)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "sub.section  (f )". 

(5)  Section  18(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2027(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  16(g)(1)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (as  it  existed 
before  the  amendment  made  by  section 
180(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili 
alion  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  782))  or  section 
16(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(as  it  existed  before  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section),  a  State 
agency  shall  pay  to.  or  have  withheld  by. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  such  section  and  may  not  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  payment  or  withholding  of 
the  amount  on  the  basis  of  good  cau.se  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  December  1.  1983. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ERROR-PRONE  PROFILES 

Sec.  902.  Section  16  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  (as 
amended  by  section  901(bi(l)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"■(g)(1)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  use  quality 
control  information  made  available  under 
this  section  to  determine  which  project 
areas  have  payment  error  rates  (a.s  defined 
in  subsection  (c)(  1 )).  which  Impair  the  integ- 
rity of  the  food  stamp  program. 

"(2)  If  the  Inspector  General  determines 
under  paragraph  il)  that  a  project  area  has 
a  payment  error  rate  which  impairs  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  food  stamp  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  impo.se  requirements  on  the 
State  agency  which  administers  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  project  area  which 
the  Secretary  reasonably  determines  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  later  than  fourteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Integrity  and  Accountability  Act. 
and  each  twelve  months  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  which  lists 
project  areas  de.scribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
describes  any  requirements  impo-sed  on 
State  agencies  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate". 

TITLE  X-EPPECTIVE  DATE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1001.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
704(c)  and  901(c)(2)  of  this  Act.  this  Act  and 


UK-    amendments   made    by    this    Act    shall 
become  effective  on  January  1.  1984. 

Food  Stamp  Integrity  and  Accountability 
Act:  Summary  of  Provisions 

title  i— definitions 

Sec.  101.  Flexible  Certification  Periods. 
Removes  the  statutory  six  month  minimum 
period  of  certification  for  monthly  report- 
ing hou.seholds  to  permit  States  greater 
flexibility  in  establishing  appropriate  certi- 
fication periods  for  households  with  income. 
Thereby  permits  States  to  use  more  fre- 
quent face  to  face  interviews  at  recertifica- 
tion  in  order  to  protect  program  integrity. 
Also  requires  that  households  reporting  no 
income  (after  deductions  and  exclusions) 
could  not  be  certified  for  longer  than  three 
months. 

Sec  102.  Household  Definition.  Removes 
the  present  categorical  exemption  which 
allows  some  unrelated  and  distantly  related 
Individuals  who  live  together  to  apply  as 
separate  food  stamp  households  (and  there- 
by receive  larger  benefits  than  if  they  ap- 
plied as  one  household).  Instead  States 
would  be  granted  the  option  of  establishing 
criteria  for  those  unrelated  or  distantly  re- 
lated individuals  who  live  together  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  do  not  purchase  food  or 
prepare  meals  together  and  thus  should  l)e 
considered  as  separate  households  for  food 
stamp  purpo.ses.  (Parents  and  siblings  who 
are  elderly  and  disabled  would  continue  to 
be  permitted  to  apply  as  .separate  house- 
holds if  they  purchase  food  and  prepare 
meals  separately.  Additionally,  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  recently-enacted  provi- 
sion for  elderly  di.sabled  members  who  live 
with  households  at  or  below  165  percent  of 
poverty.) 

title  II— eligible  households 
Sec  201.  Student  loans,  grants  and 
income.  Eliminates  the  current  provision 
which  exempts  a  certain  portion  of  some 
student  loans  or  grants  from  being  counted 
as  income  for  purposes  of  determining  food 
stamp  eligibility  and  benefit  levels— consist- 
ent with  the  way  Income  is  treated  for  stu- 
dents Who  pay  for  their  education  expenses 
from  income  earned  from  working.  (The  ex- 
emption of  income  results  in  higher  food 
stamp  benefits.)  Also  requires  that  the 
income  and  resources  of  ineligible  students 
be  counted  in  determining  the  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels  of  the  remaining  house- 
hold members. 

Sec.  202.  Nonrecurring  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. Establishes  consistency  between  the 
food  stamp  and  AFDC  programs  by  requir- 
ing that  lump-sum  payments  (such  as 
income  lax  refunds,  lottery  or  other  cash 
prizes,  and  insurance  payments)  be  counted 
as  income  in  the  month  received.  (Current- 
ly, lump-sum  payments  are  totally  excluded 
as  income  but  rather  counted  as  assets  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  although  counted 
as  income  in  the  AFDC  program.  The  result 
of  the  current,  inconsistent  treatment  of 
lump-sum  income  is  that  food  stamp  bene- 
fits go  up  becau.se  AFDC  payments  go  aown 
in  recognition  of  the  increased  hou.seliold 
income.)  Amounts  above  130  percent  of  pov- 
erty would  be  applied  toward  future  months 
to  determine  the  length  of  ineligibility. 

Sec  203.  Financial  resources.  Limits  the 
property  which  a  participating  household 
may  exclude  from  being  counted  as  a  re- 
source to  one  home  and  the  surrounding  lot 
(not  to  exceed  10  acres)  and  further  clarifies 
that  burial  plots  shall  not  be  counted  as 
property. 


::::►    III       tlH.IKU.ITV  DIS&T'ALIFICATIONS 

Stt.  301.  Alu-n.s.  Requires  that  all  income 
and  assets  of  an  ineligible  alien  count  in  a 
household's  eligibility  process,  not  just  a 
pro-rata  share  as  under  current  law. 

title  IV  — issuance  and  use  or  coupons 

Sec  401.  Cash  change.  Eliminates  the  is- 
suance of  cash  change  for  amounts  less 
than  $1.00  (already  prohibited  for  amounts 
over  $1.00). 

TITLE  V— administration 

Sec  501.  Certification  of  information.  Re- 
quires that  all  adult  food  stamp  applicants 
and  all  adult  recipients  who  are  required  to 
file  certain  reports  certify  in  writing,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  the  truth  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  food  stamp  applica- 
tions, monthly  income  reports,  and  other 
documents. 

Sec  502.  Improved  verification.  Requires 
verification  of  all  income,  household  size, 
and  other  factors  which  either  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  State  may  require. 

Sec  503.  Expedited  coupon  i.ssuance. 
Eliminates  the  Federal  requirement  of  "ex- 
pedited service"  for  certain  households. 
States  would  have  the  option  of  establish- 
ing expedited  service  processing  in  cases 
where  gross  income  is  under  $85  (or  the 
household  is  a  destitute  migrant  or  a  sea- 
sonal farmworker  household)  and  assets  do 
not  exceed  $100. 

Sec  504.  Photographic  identification 
cards.  Requires  States  to  implement  a  pho- 
tographic identification  card  system  for 
food  stamp  recipients. 

Sec  505.  Wage  matching.  Permits  States 
that  do  not  have  quarterly  wage  informa- 
tion from  unemployment  compensation 
records  (about  12  States)  to  use  alternative 
methods  of  obtaining  similar  information,  if 
approved  by  the  Secretary  (in  lieu  of  using 
wage  data  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  required  by  current  law). 

Sec  506.  Fraud  detection  offices.  Requires 
States  to  establish  fraud  detection  offices  in 
project  areas  serving  5.000  or  more  house- 
holds. Fraud  detection  offices  would  investi- 
gate, and  a.ssist  in  the  pro.secution  of.  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

Sec  507.  Interest  and  dividend  informa- 
tion. Permits  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Inspector  General,  to  require 
States  to  match  the  food  stamp  rolls  with 
names  of  individuals  receiving  interest  and 
dividend  in''rvme  (available  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code)  for  purposes  of  detecting 
unreported  income  or  assets  if  he  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  food  stamp  program. 

title  VI— disqualification  of  retail  food 
stores  and  wholesale  food  concerns 

Sec  601.  Retail  store  sanctions.  Requires 
that  stores  disqualified  from  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program  al.so  be  ineligi- 
ble, during  the  period  of  disqualification, 
from  participating  in  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC). 

title  VII— collection  and  disposition  of 

CLAIMS 

Sec.  701.  Liability  for  overissuance  of  cou- 
pons. Clarifies  that  each  adult  member  of  a 
household  is  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
the  value  of  any  overissuance  of  coupons. 

Sec  702.  Collection  of  claims.  Requires 
States  to  collect  overi.ssuances  which  are  not 
collected  by  benefit  offset— primarily  among 
households  no  longer  participating  in  the 
program-by  other  means,  unless  the  Slate 
can  demonstrate  that  it  would  not  be  cost 
effective.    Additionally,    requires   States   to 


collect  overissuances  which  result  from 
State  agency  error.  (Overissuances  resulting 
from  recipient  error  are  already  requires  to 
be  collected  when  the  recipient  is  still  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.) 

Sec  703.  Food  stamp  intercept  of  unem 
ploymenl  benefits.  Permits  States  to  estab- 
lish systems  for  intercepting  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  from  households  who 
owe  uncollected  overissuances  due  to  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. States  could  retain  50  percent  of  such 
recoveries. 

Sec  704  Food  stamp  intercept  of  Federal 
tax  refunds.  Permits  States  to  submit  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals who  owe  uncollected  overi.ssuances 
due  to  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  IRS  would  sub- 
tract the  amount  owed  before  issuing  any 
tax  refund  to  such  individuals.  The  States 
could  retain  50  percent  of  such  recoveries. 
title  VIII— administrative  and  judicial 

REVIEW 

Sec  801.  Stays  of  administrative  action. 
Changes  the  conditions  appellant  retail  food 
stores  (and  wholesale  food  concerns)  and 
States  must  meet  in  order  to  obtain  judicial 
stays  of  administrative  penalties.  The  new- 
standard  requires  stores  or  States  contesting 
a  sanction  imposed  on  them  to  demonstrate 
a  strong  showing  that  they  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  of  the  case  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stay  of  the  sanction  as  a  part  of  the 
appeals  process,  rather  than  simply  demon- 
strating that  the  sanction  would  result  in  ir- 
reparable injury.  Currently,  stores  and 
States  can  avoid  the  sanction  if  they  can 
show  irreparable  injury— regardless  of  how 
.strong  the  evidence— while  they  go  through 
the  appeals  process. 

title  IX— administrative  cost-sharing  and 
(juality  control 

Sec  901.  State  agency  liability  for  errors. 
Requires  States  to  lower  their  error  rates  to 
three  percent,  or  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  errors  above  that  amount 
either  through  a  reduction  of  administra- 
tive funding  or  cash  repayment.  Also  elimi- 
nates the  Secretary's  authority  to  waive  the 
application  of  a  sanction  for  overissuance. 

Sec  902.  Geographical  error  prone  pro- 
files. Permits  the  Inspector  General  to  de- 
velop information  on  project  areas  which 
have  error  rates  which  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  In  such  areas, 
the  Secretary  may  institute  additional  re- 
quirements in  order  to  reduce  the  overis- 
suance errors.  An  annual  report  shall  be 
made  to  Congress  on  w  hat  areas  have  signif- 
icant error  rates  and  what  actions,  if  any. 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  them. 
title  X— effective  date 

Sec  1001.  Effective  date.  Establishes  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984  as  the  date  on  which  provisions 
are  to  be  effective.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  rein.state  income 
eligibility  criteria  for  family  or  group 
day  care  home  participants  in  the 
child  care  food  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

day  care  home  integrity  act 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
Congress  which  must  often  concen- 
trate on  programs  costing  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  smaller  programs 
are  sometimes  overlooked.  In  my  view. 


we  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  maintain  proper  oversight  over 
all  Federal  programs,  large  and  small. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
dealing  with  one  of  the  smaller  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  family  and  group  day  care 
home  component  of  the  child  care 
food  program. 

This  legislation  would  restore 
income  eligibility  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining Federal  payments— at  a  savings 
of  approximately  S45  million— making 
the  program  consistent  with  most 
other  child  nutrition  programs.  This 
reform  will  also  improve  the  program's 
integrity  by  better  targeting  Federal 
funds  to  the  poor. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  note 
that  the  family  and  group  day  care 
home  aspect  of  the  child  care  food 
program  currently  costs  about  SlOO 
million  annually.  (The  entire  child 
care  food  program  co.st  $310  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.)  Participating  homes 
receive  a  standardized  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  all  meals  and  supple- 
ments served  to  children  enrolled  in 
such  homes  regardless  of  family 
income  of  the  child.  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  a  maximum  of  two  meals 
and  one  supplement,  or  snack,  is  per- 
mitted each  day. 

Typically,  no  more  than  3  to  5  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  a  participating 
home.  Day  care  homes  must  meet  any 
licensing  requirements  imposed  by  a 
State  or  otherwise  gain  approval  by  a 
Stale  or  local  agency  as  well  as  be  a 
member  of  a  sponsoring  organization 
which  participates  in  the  child  care 
food  program. 

Day  care  homes  are  administered  lo- 
cally through  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. In  1982,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 55,000  individual  day  care 
home  providers  who  participated  in 
the  program:  these  were  affiliated 
with  approximately  700  sponsors  na- 
tionwide. 

need  for  means  test 
At  a  time  when  increasing  attention 
is  focused  on  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral programs  are  targeted  to  the 
poor,  this  program  warrants  careful 
.scrutiny  because  of  reports  of  an  in- 
creasingly large  proportion  of  nonpoor 
children  participating  and  receiving 
full  Federal  reimbursements  for  meals. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  dif- 
ferentiation in  Federal  payment 
levels— that  is,  reimbursement— ac- 
cording to  the  family  income  of  the 
participating  child. 

In  other  child  nutrition  programs- 
school  breakfast,  school  lunch,  and 
child  care  centers  in  the  child  care 
food  program— the  income  level  of  the 
family  determines  the  Federal  pay- 
ment for  each  meal  served. 

The  existing  income  levels  used  to 
determine  eligibility  in  these  pro- 
grams—as compared  to  100  percent  of 
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-are  detailed  in  the  following 


INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS  FOR  FREE  AND  REDUCED 
PRICED  LUNCHES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM,' 
JULY  1,  1983-JUNE  30,  1984 
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are  from  families  with  incomes  above 
$18,315.  for  a  four-person  household. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources are  going  to  those  well  above 
any  reasonable  standard  of  need. 

The  national  percentage  for  the  var- 
ious income  categories  at  the  time 
that  income  eligibility  was  eliminat- 
ed—May 1980— were  as  follows  as  con- 
trasted with  the  present  distribution: 

FREE.  REDUCED  PRICE.  AND  PAID  INCOME  CATEGORIES 
WITHIN  FAMILY  GROUP  DAY  CARE  HOMES 

I  In  (wcenij 
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It  should  be  noted  that  at  or  below 
130  percent  of  poverty  is  the  standard 
for  food  stamp  participation,  free 
lunch,  and  free  breakfast  eligibility; 
130  to  185  percent  is  the  standard  for 
reduced  priced  lunch  and  breakfast 
participation. 

The  only  existing  limitation  in  the 
day  care  home  portion  of  the  program 
is  that  children  of  a  family  day  care 
home  provider  may  only  participate  in 
the  program— that  is,  receive  federally 
reimbursed  meals— if  the  family 
income  is  at  or  below  185  percent  of 
the  OMB  poverty  guidelines,  the  same 
guidelines  for  free  and  reduced  price 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  participa- 
tion. 

However,  for  the  children  of  all 
other  parents,  there  is  neither  a  re- 
striction on  their  admission  to  the  day 
care  home,  nor  on  the  receipt  by  the 
day  care  home  of  the  standardized 
Federal  payment  rate  for  meals  served 
to  those  children. 

In  1978.  a  provision  was  enacted  into 
law  establishing  a  separate  payment 
system  without  income  requirements. 
With  the  exception  of  limiting  partici- 
pation of  provider's  children— .subse- 
quently adopted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
this  system  has  remained  unchanged 
since  actually  implemented  in  May 
1980. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  restore  the  income  eligibility 
criteria  which  existed  in  the  program 
prior  to  May  1980.  for  all  children. 

Recent  information  from  both  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  indi- 
cates that  the  rapid  expansion  in  the 
program  in  recent  years  has  come 
from  the  increased  participation  of 
nonneedy  children.  Indeed,  currently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  75  percent  of  all  participat- 
ing children  are  from  families  with  in- 
comes above  130  percent  of  poverty.  64 
percent  are  from  families  with  in- 
comes above  185  percent  of  poverty.  If 
these  figures  reflect  current  program 
participation,  64   percent  of  children 
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The  existing  reimbursement  rates 
for  children  in  day  care  centers— 
where  reimbursements  are  based  on 
family  income— and  day  care  homes— 
where  they  are  not— are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

CASH  REIMBURSEMENT  RATES  FOR  CHILD  CARE  FOOD 
PROGRAM  JULY  1,  1983  TO  JUNE  30,  1984 
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62  75  32  75  90  52  5 
12025  8025  115  1030 
330         165  30       3075 


As  observed  from  the  table,  day-care 
home  rates  are  weighted  toward  an  as- 
sumption that  lower  income  children 
are  predominant— as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  rates  are  established  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  free  category. 
However,  actual  participation  charac- 
teristics, as  outlined  earlier,  are  quite 
close  to  the  paid  category  (higher 
income  families). 

Maintaining  the  current,  standard- 
ized reimbursement  when  such  a  high 
percentage  of  recipients  are  from 
higher  income  families  cost  taxpayers 
approximately  $45  million  annually  — 
almost  half  the  cost  of  the  entire 
family  and  day-care  home  budget. 

This  is  a  needless  expense.  This  pro- 
gram can.  and  should,  be  more  proper- 
ly targeted  to  assisting  those  who  are 
in  true  need,  rather  than  providing  a 
subsidy  on  behalf  of  higher  income 
families  as  is  the  current  situation.  By 
changing  the  rates  to  reflect  the 
actual  income  distribution  within 
homes,  the  reimbursement  on  behalf 
of  poor  children  would  be  increased 
above  present  levels.  The  only  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  reimbursements 
would  affect  day-care  homes  serving 
children  from  households  above  130 
percent  of  poverty-$12,870  annual 
income  for  a  family  of  four. 


An  audit  by  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, completed  September  30.  1982. 
has  indicated  that  in  the  largest  asso- 
ciation of  day-care  homes  a  majority 
of  participants  had  family  incomes 
above  both  the  free— 130  percent  of 
poverty— and  reduced  price— 185  per- 
cent of  poverty— income  eligibility 
levels  used  for  the  child-care  centers 
and  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams. 

The  OIG  audited  the  largest  multi- 
State  sponsor  in  the  program.  Quality 
Child  Care.  Inc.,  of  Mound,  Minn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OIG,  Quality  Child 
Care,  Inc..  represented  about  6,850 
providers  in  .seven  States  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  During  fiscal  year  1981, 
this  sponsor  received  Federal  reim- 
bursements totaling  $12,772,914.  repre- 
senting about  16  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  for  all  day-care  homes  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  during  fiscal 
year  1981. 

According  to  the  OIG  audit.  200  in- 
dividual day-care  home  providers  were 
randomly  .selected:  71  percent  of  all 
children  enrolled  in  the.se  programs 
sponsored  by  Quality  Child  Care,  Inc., 
were  from  families  with  incomes  above 
185  percent  of  poverty.  Only  14  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  the  day-care 
homes  studied  had  incomes  below  130 
percent  of  poverty. 
The  OIG  noted: 

We  computed  that  a  potential  savings  of 
$5.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  could  have 
been  realized  at  this  sponsor  alone  If  provid- 
er reimbursement  would  have  been  ba-sed  on 
income  criteria.  We  also  estimated  po.ssible 
program  savings  of  $36.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $34.9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  if  other  family  da.v  care  home  spon 
sors  had  Income  mixes  similar  lo  QCCI. 

The  OIG  noted  that  its  findings  par- 
alleled findings  in  a  separate  study- 
since  released  by  the  Department: 

The  preliminary  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  child  care  food  program  by  Abt  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  indicates  that  in  December  1981. 
between  57  and  67  percent  of  the  children 
served  in  family  day  care  homes  would  have 
bf^en  in  the  paid  income  eligibility  category. 
Since  the  release  of  the  OIG  report. 
FNS  has  indicated  findings  that  64 
percent  of  day  care  home  children  are 
in  paid  income  eligibility  category. 

The  OIG  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 

Unless  the  current  structure  of  the  CCFP 
is  eliminated.  FNS  needs  to  reinstate  income 
eligibility  criteria  for  family  day  care  home 
participants. 

The  administration  proposed  for 
both  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  that  the 
child  care  food  program  become  part 
of  a  consolidated  nutrition  block 
grant.  Thusfar.  neither  house  has  re- 
ported such  comprehensive  legislation. 
In  the  ab.sence  of  a  more  fundamen- 
tal reform  in  the  child-care  food  pro- 
gram, however.  I  think  it  imperative 
that  the  means  test  for  Federal  reim- 
bursements     be      reestablished      for 


(amil.\  and  t:roup-da,vrar(  homes. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  restore  that  mean.s  test  in  essen- 
tially the  same  fa,shion  a.s  existed  prior 
to  May  1980,  As  .such,  it  represents  a 
iocus  on  targeting  Federal  benefits 
based  on  the  income  levels  of  recipi- 
«  nts  and  their  families,  a  focus  which 
IS  much  de.served  in  child-nutrition 
pro^irani.s  % 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGERi: 

.S  !<t(Hi  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
HiMi.ut  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  cer- 
tain .sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities  that  provide  energy  from  the 
limitation  on  small  bond  issues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  ENERGY  PRODUCING  AC 
TIVITIES    FROM    LIMITATION    IN    SMALL    BOND 
ISSUES. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Aill  resolve  a  conflict  in  our  tax  laws 
that  unnecessarily  limits  small  cities 
in  rural  areas  from  i.ssuing  industrial 
development  bonds  (IDB's)  to  con- 
struct solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 
This  conflict  came  to  my  attention 
(hiring  my  efforts  to  help  the  city  of 
Fergus  Falls.  Minn.,  and  Mid-America 
Dairymen,  Inc.,  obtain  a  favorable 
ruling'  from  the  IRS. 

Briefly,  the  conflict  arises  from  dif- 
ferent policy  objectives  of  two  sepa- 
rate provisions  of  our  tax  laws.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  tax  laws  encourage 
cities  to  use  tax-exempt  obligations  to 
finance  certain  types  of  projects  that 
provide  public  goods  and  services. 
These  projects  specifically  include 
.solid  waste  dispo.sal  facilities  that  gen- 
erate steam  from  the  solid  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  laws 
limit  the  amount  of  IDB's  that  a  city 
can  i.ssue  to  finance  facilities  used  by 
private  industry.  This  small  issue  ex- 
emption allows  a  city  to  issue  up  to 
$10  million  in  IDB's  over  a  6-year 
period.  If  a  private  company  uses  the 
facilities  financed  by  IDB's.  the 
amount  of  IDBs  previously  Lssued  for 
facilities  used  by  the  same  company 
must  be  counted  to  determine  if  the 
$10  million  limit  is  exceeded.  In  addi- 
tion, capital  expenditures  made  by  the 
city  and  the  company  during  the  6- 
year  period  are  counted  against  the 
limit.  If  the  limit  is  exceeded,  the  pre- 
vious IDB's  lose  their  tax-exempt 
.status.  So.  as  a  practical  matter,  a  city 
will  not  issue  new  IDB's.  This  limita- 
tion furthers  the  policy  objective  of 
limiting  the  u.se  of  public  credit  to  fi- 
nance private  enterprise. 

The  conflict  between  these  policy 
objectives  becomes  most  acute  in  small 
cities  in  rural  area.s  that  use  IDB's  as 
an  economic  development  tool  to  at- 
tract and  keep  private  industry.  The 
dilemma  facing  Fergus  Falls  and  Mid- 
America  is  a  case  in  point. 


The  city  of  Fergus  Falls  has  about 
12,500  residents.  It  successfully  used 
IDBs  to  induce  Mid-America  to  locale 
a  major  plant  in  the  community.  As  a 
result.  Mid-America  became,  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  the  primary  commercial 
industry  in  the  community,  Mid-Amer- 
ica is  truly  the  foundation  of  economic 
activity  and  employment  in  the  com- 
mun!t>'. 

Independently  of  these  II3B  s.  the 
city  must  issue  bonds  to  construct  a 
solid  waste  disposal  facility.  This  facil- 
ity is  necessar%'  because  the  existing 
landfills  used  to  dispose  of  the  commu- 
nity's solid  waste  must  be  closed  in  the 
near  future  to  comply  with  Federal 
and  State  environmental  laws.  To 
make  the  solid  waste  disposal  facility 
economically  feasible,  a  steam-gener- 
ated facility  would  be  constructed  and 
the  steam  would  be  sold.  The  only  cus- 
tomer in  the  community  capable  of 
utilizing  the  volume  of  steam  generat- 
ed is  Mid-America,  so  the  steam  would 
be  sold  to  Mid- America.  The  IRS  has 
been  asked  to  rule  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  not  cause  the  previous  issues 
of  IDB's  to  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  IRS 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  arrang- 
ing informal  conferences  and  accom- 
modating the  city  and  Mid-America  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  favorable  and 
workable  ruling.  Still,  the  IRS  must 
base  its  ruling  on  its  technical  inter- 
pretation of  the  tax  laws,  not  on  the 
higher  priority  of  competing  policy  ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately,  the  IRS  lakes 
the  position  that  selling  the  steam  to 
Mid-America  makes  Mid-America  the 
principal  user  of  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal steam-generating  facility.  As  a 
principal  user.  Mid-America  must  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  facility  as  a  cap- 
ital expenditure,  which  causes  the  SIO 
million  limitation  on  small  issue  IDB's 
to  be  exceeded.  As  a  result,  the  previ- 
ous IDB  i.ssues  would  lose  their  tax- 
exempt  status.  Facing  this  result,  the 
city  will  not  i.ssue  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facility  bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  is  contrary  to  the  policy  objective 
of  encouraging  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. But  it  also  creates  a  very  ironic 
and  anomalous  result.  If  the  city  does 
not  sell  the  steam,  there  are  no  ad- 
verse tax  consequences.  Literally,  the 
city  must  let  the  energy  generated  by 
the  solid  waste  disposal  facility  go  up 
in  smoke  in  order  to  avoid  losing  the 
tax-exempt  .status  of  its  previously 
issued  IDB  s. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  this  applica- 
tion of  our  tax  laws  just  does  not  make 
sense.  Steam-generating  facilities  are 
specifically  included  in  the  definition 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  as  the 
type  of  project  that  is  encouraged  to 
use  IDB  financing. 

Commonsen.se  dictates  that  the 
steam   should    be    available    for   sale. 


Prohibiting  the  sale  of  steam  to  the 
only  customer  in  the  community  clear- 
ly frustrates  the  policy  objective  de- 
signed to  encourage  solid  waste  dispos- 
al facilities. 

My  legislation  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  limitations  on  small  issue  IDB's 
will  not  prevent  a  city  from  issuing 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities  that  include 
steam-generating  facilities.  Simply 
put.  my  legislation  provides  that  cap- 
ital expenditures  paid  to  construct 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities  will  not 
count  against  the  $10  million  limita- 
tion on  small  issue  IDB's. 

Mr.  Presient.  this  legislation  will  re- 
solve the  conflict  in  our  tax  laws.  It 
will  remove  any  doubt  about  the  prior- 
ity Congress  has  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 
Most  importantly,  it  will  preserve  a 
vital  tool  for  small  cities  in  rural  areas 
to  effectively,  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally dispose  of  solid  waste.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort.0 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  territorial  judges;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RETIREMENT  OF  TERRITORIAL  JUDGES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  permit  territorial  judges  who 
fail  of  reappointment  or  are  removed 
from  office  for  medical  reasons  to 
qualify  for  proportional  judicial  retire- 
ment benefits  at  age  62  provided  that 
they  serve  a  minimum  of  8  years  in 
office. 

Currently,  the  retirement  rights  of 
territorial  judges  vest  after  10  years  of 
service.  Such  judges,  however,  serve 
terms  of  only  8  years  subject  to  reap- 
pointment by  the  President  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Until  recent- 
ly, only  potential  hardship  resulting 
from  the  discrepancy  between  the  8- 
year  term  and  the  10-year  vesting 
period  was  mitigated  by  the  decision 
of  what  is  now  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  include  territorial 
judges  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  until  the  vesting  of  their 
judicial  retirement  rights.  Territorial 
judges  were  thus  assured  of  accruing 
retirement  rights  and  benefits  even  if 
they  were  not  reappointed  or  were  re- 
moved from  office. 

In  1977,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  reversed  its  position  and 
declared  new  territorial  judges  no 
longer  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  This 
has  left  such  judges  in  the  awkward 
situation  of  having  absolutely  no  re- 
tirement benefits  accruing  for  10  years 
and  no  reasonable  assurance  of  con- 
tinuance in  office  for  the  required 
period. 
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The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
rectify  this  situation  by  conforming 
the  vesting  period  to  the  termination 
of  a  territorial  judge's  first  term.  The 
change  would  apply  only  to  those 
judges  who  are  removed  for  medical 
reasons  or  fail  of  reappointment  and 
their  entitlement  would  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  re- 
quired years  in  service. 

The  only  other  change  provided  for 
in  the  measure  is  a  reduction  of  the 
age  at  which  the  above  discussed  re- 
tirement can  be  drawn.  Current  law 
requires  that  the  retiree  be  65  which 
would  be  reduced  to  62.  This  would 
confirm  the  age  at  which  retirement 
can  be  drawn  with  that  of  retired 
Members  of  Congress  and  bankruptcy 
judges  as  provided  in  the  bankruptcy 
reorganization  measure  which  we  have 
recently  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  measure 
simply  assures  a  degree  of  fairness  and 
security  to  a  small  but  very  important 
group  serving  our  country  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 373  of  title  28.  United  State.s  Code,  is 
amended  in  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sixty-five  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•sixty-two";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eight  years".* 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  stat- 
utory designation  of  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs,  eliminate  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
make  conforming  amendments,  repeal 
unnecessary  provisions  of  law  refer- 
ring to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

DESIGNATION  FOR  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  1999,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  statutory  designation 
of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
to  eliminate  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  The  bill 
would  al.so  make  conforming  amend- 
ments to  various  statutes  that  refer  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  would  repeal  other  unnecessary 
provisions  of  law  referring  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  was  created  at  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  m  1977.  1  lie 
statute  creating  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  was  never 
repealed.  We  are,  thus,  left  with  a 
statutory  scheme  that  calls  for  both 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  subordinate  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be 
filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  remained  vacant 
during  this  administration. 

The  proposals  to  amend  certain  laws 
that  purport  to  vest  authority  for  cer- 
tain acts  in  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  conform  to  the 
1950  reorganization  plan  No.  3.  which 
became  effective  May  24.  1950.  (See. 
15  Fed.  Reg.  3174.  64  Stat.  1262). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
.section  462  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25 
U.S.C.  1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte 
rior  for  Indian  Affairs  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  prescribe  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Indian  Affairs  and  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rale  prescribed 
by  law  for  A.ssistant  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior". 

(c)  Any  reference  to  the  "Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs"  in  any  regulation,  contract, 
agreement,  or  other  document  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs":  Provid- 
ed. That  this  shall  not  preclude  any  amend- 
ment of  such  a  regulation,  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  other  document. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  following  provisions  are  re- 
pealed; 

(1)  The  Act  of  June  5.  1942  (56  Stat.  312) 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  2a). 

(2)  The  eleventh  paragraph  under  the 
subheading  "Commissioner"  under  the 
heading  "I.  General  Provisions"  In  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1909  (35  Stat.  783;  25  U.S.C.  10). 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  8.  1946  (60  Stat 
939;  25  U.S.C.  la),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol 
lows;  "Except  where  delegation  or  redelega- 
tion  of  a  function  is  otherwise  specifically 
restricted  by  statute  or  executive  order,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  the  Secretary's  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  A.ssistant  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate.  The  Secretary  may  amend 
and  revoke  such  delegations  and  may  au- 
thorize successive  redelegations  of  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties.  The  Secretary 
may  also  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 


lary's  functions,  powers,  and  duties  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  Indian  Affairs. '. 

Sec  3.  Each  of  the  following  provisions 
are  amended  by  deleting  the  titles  "Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs"  and  "Commission- 
er" each  time  they  appear  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  In  each  such  instance  the  title 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

(1)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1882 
(22  Stat.  88;  25  U.S.C.  3). 

(2)  Section  464.  Revised  Statutes  (25 
use.  8). 

(3)  Section  2156.  Revised  Statutes  (25 
use  229). 

(4)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1876 
(19  Stat.  200;  25  U.S.C.  261). 

(5)  The  provision  of  section  I  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1066).  as  amended 
by  .section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1903  (32 
Stat.  1009)  (25  U.S.C.  262). 

(6)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  August  15. 
1894  (28  Stat.  313;  25  U.S.C.  286). 

(7)  The  first,  tenth,  and  final  paragraphs 
under  the  subheading  Commissioner", 
under  the  heading  I.  General  Provisions" 
In  the  Act  of  March  1.  1907  (34  Stat.  1015. 
1016.  1018;  25  U.S.C.  288). 

(8)  The  third  proviso  In  the  .seventh  para- 
graph under  the  subheading  Comml.ssion- 
er"  under  the  heading  I.  General  Provi- 
sions" in  the  Act  of  March  3.  1909  (35  Stat. 
783;  25  U.S.C.  289). 

(9)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1908 
(35  Stat.  444:  25  U.S.C.  404). 

(10)  The  final  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading Secretary"  under  the  heading  I. 
General  Provisions"  in  the  Act  of  June  21. 
1906  (34  Stat.  327;  25  U.S.C.  409). 

(11)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  24.  1950 
(64  Stat.  190;  25  U.S.C.  442). 

(12)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934 
(48  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C.  471). 

(13)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  28. 
1937  (62  Stat.  92;  25  U.S.C.  544). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  463.  Revused  Statutes 
(25  use.  2).  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  agreeably  to"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  subject  to". 

(b)  Sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  the  Act  of  June 
26.  1892  (27  Stat.  272.  273;  25  U.S.C.  5,  6.  and 
7).  are  amended  by  deleting  the  title  "Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  each 
instance  the  title  "Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or" and  by  deleting  the  words  "said  office" 
each  time  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  instance  the  words 
"the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs".  Section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "the  Commissioner  thereof"  and  the 
words  "such  Commissioner"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  instance  the  words 

the  Secretary".  Section  4  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Commis- 
sioner's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a"; 
and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Commis- 
sioner" each  time  they  appear  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  instance  the 
words  "the  Secretary". 

(c)  The  tenth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "I.  General  Provisions"  and  the  sub- 
heading Commissioner",  of  the  Act  of 
April  30,  1908  (35  Slat.  72)  as  amended  (25 
U.S.C.  295)  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs" the  first  time  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior"  and  by  deleting  the  words 
"subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior"  and  in  the  fourteenth  and 
last  paragraph  thereof  (35  Slat.  73;  25 
use.  12).  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs"  each  time  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  such 
instance  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 

(d)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  14. 
1920  (41  Stat.  414;  25  U.S.C.  53).  in  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Ad- 
vertisement for  Sale  of  Indian  Lands  (Reim- 
bursable)" is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 

Any  disbursing  agent  of  the  Indian  Service. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  may  authorize  a  clerk  em- 
ployed in  his  office  to  act  in  his  place"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  Any  dis- 
bursing agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  may  authorize  a  clerk  em- 
ployed in  his  office  to  act  in  his  place". 

(e)  Section  2103.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  (25  U.S.C.  81),  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  CommLssioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior"  and  by  further  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

the  Secretary". 

(f)  Section  2104,  Revised  Statutes  (25 
U.S.C.  82).  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 

filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  by 
further  deleting  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  determine  therefrom 
whether,  in  their  judgment."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  determine  therefrom  whether,  in 
the  Secretary's  judgment.  ". 

(g)  Section  2106.  Revised  Statutes  (25 
U.S.C.  84).  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 

"the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs" 
and  ln.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ". 

(h)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  15.  1894 
(28  Stat.  312;  25  U.S.C.  99).  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  to  advertise  in 
the  spring  of  each  year  for  bids,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  goods 
and  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  are  each  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  goods  and  sup- 
plies". 

(i)  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head 
ing  "miscellaneous  "  In  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1893  (27  Stat.  631),  as  amended, 
(25  U.S.C.  178),  is  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "said  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
an  account  stated  by  the  proper  land  offi- 
cers through  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "said  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  administration  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs". 

(j)  The  last  proviso  of  section  2133,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  264). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "And  provid- 
ed further.  That  no  person  other  than  an 
Indian  shall  be  employed  as  a  clerk  by  any 
Indian  trader,  except  such  as  trade  with 
.said  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  unless  licensed  to 
do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 


(k)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Support  of  Schools"  in  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  April  21.  1904  (33  Stat.  211;  25  U.S.C. 
292).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  suspend  or 
discontinue  any  reservation  Indian  school 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  necessary  or 
desirable." 

(1)  The  fourth  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading "Commissioner"  under  the  heading 
"I  General  Provisions"  in  the  Act  of  June 
21.  1906  (34  Stat.  328;  25  U.S.C.  302).  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ". 

(m)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  February  8. 
1887  (24  Stat.  389).  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
333).  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  in 
the  Indian  Office  and  the  other  to  be  trans- 
milted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
action,  and  to  be  deposited  In  the  General 
Land  Office '"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  duplicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or for  his  action,  one  copy  to  be  retained  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  one  copy 
to  be  deposited  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management". 

(n)  The  second  proviso  in  the  nineteenth 
paragraph  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1914  (38  Slat.  586;  25  U.S.C.  376).  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior'". 

(0)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  April  4.  1910  (36  Stat.  269.  270;  25 
U.S.C.  383).  IS  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "submitted  by  the  chief  irrigation  en- 
gineer in  the  Indian  Service  and  approved 
by  the  Commi-ssioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  ". 

(p)  Section  206(a)(1)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5616(a)(1))  is 
further  amended  by  deleting  Commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  ". 

Sec  5.  The  following  provisions  are 
hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  two  paragraphs  under  the  sub- 
heading "Indian  Agents  Proviso"  under  the 
heading  II.  General  Officers  and  Employ- 
ees'" in  the  Act  of  March  1.  1907  (34  Stat. 
1020;  25  U.S.C.  66). 

(2)  The  provi.so  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1875  (18  Stat.  450;  25  U.S.C.  96). 

(3i  Section  2109.  Revised  Statutes  (25 
U.S.C.  146). 

(4)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1889 
(25  Stat.  1003;  25  U.S.C.  272). 

(5)  The  last  proviso  in  the  seventh  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Current  and  Con- 
tingent Expenses  "  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1905  (33  Stat.  1049;  25 
U.S.C.  272a). 

(6)  The  penultimate  paragraph  under  the 
heading  Support  of  Schools  "  in  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Slat.  62.  83;  25 
U.S.C.  274). 

(7)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading "President  "  under  the  heading  "1. 
General  Provisions"  in  the  Act  of  June  2. 
1906  (34  Stat.  326:  25  U.S.C.  279). 

(8)  The  tenth  paragraph  in  section  18  of 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1913  (38  Stat.  96;  25 
U.S.C.  285). 


(9)  The  last  proviso  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  .section  1  of  the  Act  of  April  4.  1910 
(36  Slat.  271:  25  U.S.C.  384). 

Sec  6.  Section  3055  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  ". 

Sec  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish 
or  repeal  any  of  the  authorities  transferred 
to  the  Surgeon  general  of  the  United  Stales 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  5. 
1954  (68  Slal.  674:  42  U.S.C.  2001-2004). 

Sec  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  any 
person  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  responsible  for  Indian 
Affairs  and  serving  as  such  on  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs under  this  Act.  • 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  2000.  A  bill  to  allow  variable  inter- 
est rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust 
by   the   United  States:   to   the   Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

VARIABLE  INTEREST  RATES  FOR  INDIAN  FUNDS 
HELD  IN  TRUST 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  2000.  a  bill  to 
allow  variable  interest  rates  for  Indian 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  will  amend  the 
act  of  February  12,  1929  (25  U.S.C. 
161a)  to  provide  that  Indian  tribal 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  public  debt  securities 
and  bearing  interest  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  taking  into 
consideration  current  market  yields. 
The  act  of  February  12.  1929,  fixes  the 
interest  rate  of  Indian  trust  funds 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  that  act  at  4  percent  per 
annuin.  Amendment  of  this  act  in  the 
manner  proposed  will  bring  this  legis- 
lation into  conformity  with  other  laws 
governing  investment  of  Indian  trust 
funds. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2000 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  12,  1929 
(25  U.S.C.  161a)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  all  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  and  carried  in  principal  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  Indian  tribes  shall  be  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
public  debt  securities  with  maturities  suita- 
ble to  the  needs  of  the  fund  involved,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  bearing  interest  at  rales  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
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consideration  current  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities.  • 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  reduce  interstate  transport 
of  pollutants,  control  acid  deposition. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

NATIO.NAI    ACID  DEPOSITION  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  DLKKNBERGER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  control  acid  deposition  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  is  titled  the 
'National  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Act  of  1983."  The  goal  of  the  bill  is  a 
lO-millionton  net  reduction  in  acid 
deposition  by  January  1.  1993.  in  the 
31  States  east  of  or  bordering  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  bill  includes  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  The  reductions 
will  be  achieved  by  purchasing  control 
technology  with  revenues  from  an 
emissions  tax  imposed  on  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from 
major  stationary  and  mobile  sources  in 
all  50  States.  The  tax  will  raise  $40  bil- 
lion over  10  years  beginning  January 
1.  1985.  The  revenue  will  be  placed  in  a 
trust  fund  to  be  used  by  EPA  to  assist 
electric  utilities  and  industrial  facili- 
ties with  the  capital  cost  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  control  technology  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  A  por- 
tion of  the  trust  fund  is  set  aside  for 
air  pollution  problems  in  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  brief  de- 
scription of  the  bill  as  a  background.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  recent  history 
of  acid  rain  legislation  in  this  body 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against 
various  approaches  to  acid-deposition 
control  before  returning  to  the  details 
of  the  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
today. 

As  an  issue,  acid  rain  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  about  the  same  lime  I  did. 
At  the  start  of  my  first  term  in  1979. 
Senate  committees  were  holding  the 
first  of  many  hearings  to  gather  scien- 
tific evidence  and  expert  opinion  on 
acid  rain. 

In  that  first  year  I  joined  the  effort 
to  learn  more.  I  set  up  my  own  Acid 
Rain  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
back  in  Minnesota.  This  group  of  sci- 
entists—representing the  broadest 
range  of  industrial,  governmental,  and 
public  concerns— has  helped  me  to 
focus  on  the  Midwestern  and  Great 
Lakes  aspects  of  the  acid  rain  problem. 

Back  here  in  Wa-shington.  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN.  to  sponsor  the  acid 
rain  research  bill  that  eventually 
became  title  VII  of  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1980,  and  is  now  the  princi- 
pal legislative  authorization  for  the 
national  acid  rain  research  program. 

I  remember  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  that  bill  passed.  It  is  perhaps  a 
measure  of  the  distance  that  we  have 


come,  to  consider  iluii  acid  ram  re- 
search was  at  the  time  a  minor  part  of 
a  major  energy  bill,  but  has  become 
today  perhaps  the  most  significant 
title  in  that  large  legislative  package. 
And  I  suspect  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues now  wish  that  we  had  done 
much  more  in  1980. 

By  1981.  the  first  acid  rain  control 
legislation  was  being  introduced.  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Dodd.  on  a  bill  to 
strengthen  section  126  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  giving  States  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  long-range  transport  of 
pollutants  the  right  to  petition  EPA 
for  relief.  The  Dodd-Durenberger  bill 
was  included  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  reported  by  the  Senate 
Environment  Committee  last  year. 

I  also  joined  with  several  others  in 
cosponsoring  Senator  Mitchell's  acid 
deposition  control  bill.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  basic 
structure  of  that  bill.  Its  goal  is  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  10 
million  tons  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  lOmillionton  goal  is  allocated  by 
formula  among  31  Slates  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  formula  puts 
more  responsibility  on  those  States 
with  higher  emissions.  The  States  are 
left  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining how  their  assigned  reductions 
will  be  achieved. 

Until  recently,  the  approach  taken 
in  the  Mitchell  bill  was  really  the  only 
game  in  town.  It  eventually  became 
the  foundation  for  the  control  pro- 
gram reported  by  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment Committee.  The  goal  was  re- 
duced to  8  million  tons  of  reductions 
over  12  years,  and  the  formula  was 
modified  slightly,  but  the  basic  struc- 
ture remained  in  place. 

Senator  Mitchell  has  done  the 
Nation  a  great  service  by  taking  the 
lead  on  the  acid  rain  problem.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing the  science  and  politics  of  acid  rain 
with  him  at  great  length  and  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  he  has  ac- 
quired on  this  subject  is  an  asset  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members. 

As  much  as  I  admire  the  Senators 
efforts  and  leadership.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  been  entirely  com- 
fortable with  the  details  of  the  acid 
rain  control  legislation  that  bears  his 
name.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  in 
the  97th  Congress  and  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  similar  legislation  in  the  98th. 
but  I  have  come  to  slightly  different 
conclusions  on  the  direction  which  we 
should  take  to  solve  this  problem. 

My  discomfort  is  perhaps  best  un- 
derstood by  looking  at  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  on  my  home  State. 
Minnesota  is  1  of  the  31  States  includ- 
ed in  the  acid  control  region  estab- 
lished by  the  Mitchell  bill.  And  Minne- 


.sola  is  allocated  its  share  of  emissions 
reductions  under  this  legislation— 
about  65.000  tons.  That  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  lO-million-ton  goal. 

But  Minnesota  has  already  done 
much  to  combat  the  problem  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions.  Early  in  the  1970's. 
Minnesota  utilities  and  industries 
emitted  well  over  30.000  tons  of  S02 
annually.  Through  strong  enforce- 
ment of  its  State  implementation  plan 
and  the  cooperation  of  Minnesota  util- 
ity companies,  emissions  have  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  200,000  tons 
per  year.  A  reduction  of  more  than 
one-third.  Minnesotans  are  now 
paying  for  nearly  $300  million  worth 
of  sulfur  dioxide  scrubbers. 

And  we  have  not  quit  yet.  Last  year 
Minnesota's  Legislature  passed  this 
Nation's  only  State  program  to  control 
acid  deposition.  All  of  that,  when  some 
States  have  not  even  filed  an  imple- 
mentation program  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  or  refuse  to  enforce  tho.se  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mitchell  bill  as- 
signs Minnesota  a  substantial  added 
responsibility  for  reductions.  It  dues  so 
partly  because  of  a  fluke  in  the  formu- 
la. If  it  picked  a  year  other  than  1980 
against  which  to  measure  progre.ss— 
say  1976- Minnesota  might  have 
gotten  by  without  any  new  reduction 
efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Minnesota 
were  to  fulfill  the  mandate  in  the 
bill— and  we  could— our  total  reduc- 
tions would  amount  to  well  over  50 
percent,  our  inve.stment  would  include 
another  $200  or  $300  million,  and  our 
electric  consumers  would  wonder  if 
they  were  bearing  the  whole  cost  of 
the  national  acid  rain  program.  We. 
Minnesotans.  are  convinced  that  those 
65.000  tons  assigned  to  us  must  be  the 
most  expensive  reductions  in  the  coun- 
try, because  we  have  already  done  so 
much. 

Now.  that's  a  very  parochial  view. 
But  the  whole  exercise  got  me  to 
thinking  about  our  fundamental  ap- 
proach to  acid  rain,  and  to  pollution 
control  in  general. 

Government  basically  does  two 
things.  On  the  one  side  we  regulate. 
And  our  regulatory  power— and  some- 
time folly— is  quite  clear  and  well  de- 
veloped in  the  environmental  area. 

Our  other  fundamental  governmen- 
tal activity  I  call  tax  and  spend.  We 
raise  taxes  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  we 
use  the  revenues  from  those  taxes  to 
.solve  difficult  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  What  would  happen  if  we  ap- 
plied the  tax-and-spend  approach  to 
the  acid  rain  problem.  We  have  one 
environmental  program— Superfund— 
that  works  in  that  way.  And  it  occurs 
to  me  that  tax  and  spend  might  also 
prove  a  more  successful  strategy  in  the 
case  of  acid  rain. 

Wearing  my  Minnesota  hat  for  1 
more  minute,  I  think  there  are  three 


things  that  my  constituents  would  like 
to  .see  as  fundamental  principles  in  an 
acid  rain  bill.  First,  they  would  like  to 
net  .some  credit  for  the  effort.s  that 
they  have  already  made.  State.s  that 
have  made  substantial  progress— con- 
sumers who  are  already  paying  for 
scrubbers— ought  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  were  out  ahead  of  the 
Nation. 

Second,  any  national  and  rain  con- 
trol program  ought  to  get  the  most 
erni-ssions  reductions  for  the  least  cost. 
Wf  oupht  not  assign  reduction  respon- 
sibilities among  States  according  to 
.some  arbitrary  regulatory  formula,  if 
some  other  assignment  would  produce 
equal  or  greater  benefits  for  a  much 
smaller  investment. 

Third,  I  think— I  know-that  the 
people  of  my  State,  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  want  substantial  reduc- 
tions at  an  early  date.  They  are  largely 
convinced,  as  I  am.  that  the  goal  of 
the  Mitchell  bill-10  million  tons  of  re- 
ductions over  the  next  decade— is  a 
necessary  and  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing. And  they  are  frustrated  by  a  Con- 
gress and  cannot  face  up  to  the  issue 
and  make  a  decision. 

After  considerable  reflection.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  r('^'ulatory  frame 
work  embodied  in  the  Mitchell  bill  and 
the  Senate  Environment  Committee 
bill  fails  on  all  three  counts.  It  gives 
no  credit  for  what's  done.  It  does  not 
produce  a  least -cost  solution.  And  it 
binds  Congress  into  a  gridlock  pitting 
New  England  against  the  Midwest 
with  no  resolution  possible,  and  .so.  no 
emissions  reductions  in  the  near  term. 
Mr.  President.  1  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  comes 
closer  to  fulfilling  the  three  principles 
that  I  have  just  mentioned.  But  before 
turning  to  my  bill,  let  me  touch  on  an- 
other bill  that  has  been  introduced  on 
the  Hou.se  side  by  Congressmen 
Waxman  and  Sikorski. 

The  Waxman-Sikorski  bill  moves  in 
the  direction  of  a  tax  and-spend  ap- 
proach to  acid  rain  control  and  away 
from  regulated  reductions.  It  has  a 
trust  fund-built  by  a  1  mill  charge 
per  kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  gen- 
eration—to help  pay  for  the  cost  of 
control  technology. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Waxman-Sikor- 
ski  bill  remains  regulatory.  Scrubbers 
are  mandated  for  the  50  largest  power- 
plants.  Nitrogen  oxide  standards  for 
trucks  are  tightened.  And  States  are 
assigned  reductions  beyond  these 
levels  of  control  by  the  same  formula 
that  is  used  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  think  the  Congres.smen  have 
show-n  great  courage  by  introducing 
new  concepts  into  the  acid  rain  debate 
and  have  expanded  the  discussion  in 
helpful  directions  by  including  the  tax 
and  trust  fund.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  have  satisifed  the  test  of  the 
three  principles— credit  for  efforts 
made,  least  cost,  and  substantial 
progress  by  an  early  date. 


A  tax  on  elect riciy  generation  does 
not  gi\e  any  credit  for  pollution-con- 
trol programs  already  in  place.  The 
Minnesota  consumer  who  is  already 
paying  S300  million  for  scrubbers  will 
pay  precisely  the  same  tax  a.^  the  Ohio 
consumer  whose  State  has  done  virtu- 
ally nothing  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions. 

It  is  not  a  least-cost  approach.  Man- 
dating scrubbers  at  the  50  largest 
plants  regardless  of  age.  fuel,  and  al- 
ternatives is  not  a  least-cost  solution. 
And  the  truck  manufacturers  that  I 
have  spoken  with  insist  that  they 
cannot  even  build  the  engine  designed 
in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  although  the  bill  includes 
substantial  reductions  as  a  goal.  I  do 
not  think  that  H.R.  3400  moves  as  sub- 
stantially closer  to  the  national  con- 
sensus we  need  if  we  are  to  act  on  this 
pressing  issue  any  time  soon.  Tt  does 
not  strengthen  our  resolve  to  act. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  do  I  pro- 
pose? Let  me  explain  the  bill  step-by- 
step. 

The  first  question  is  the  goal  for 
emissions  reductions.  The  goal  of  10 
million  tons  of  net  reductions  over  10 
vears  is  the  minimum  effort  that  we 
.should  make.  We  have  established  any 
number  ol  scientific  commissions  and 
study  groups  to  tell  us  what  is  neces- 
sary. To  consider  the  resources  we 
have  at  stake.  To  consider  the  rate  of 
acidification  and  the  damage  that  will 
be  done,  if  trends  are  not  reversed. 

Those  committees  of  experts  are  rel- 
atively unanimous  in  their  statements 
of  concern.  The  people  of  the  Nation 
have  .seen  that  evidence  and  appear 
ready  to  support  a  substantial  effort. 
Our  "nearest  neighbor  and  the  other 
stockholder  in  the  future  of  this  conti- 
nent—the Canadians^are  urging  us  to 
adopt  a  50-percent  reduction,  well 
beyond  10  million  tons,  as  our  goal. 

The  second  question  we  might  ask  is. 
how  much  will  it  cost?  Assume  that  in 
10  years  we  want  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions to  be  10  million  tons  less  than 
they  are  today,  and  insist  that  we  do 
not  waste  a  single  dollar  getting  to 
that  goal.  Would  we  allocate  those  re- 
ductions among  a  number  of  States 
and  let  them  figure  it  out?  Would  we 
mandate  that  one  particular  technolo- 
gy be  installed  on  the  50  largest  coal- 
fired  utilities?  I  do  not  think  so. 

What  we  should  do  is  look  at  all  of 
our  options;  Fuel  .switching;  coal  wash- 
ing: limestone  injection:  early  retire- 
ments: and  yes.  scrubbers.  And  we 
should  look  at  all  of  our  major 
.sources,  not  just  electric-generating 
stations,  but  industrial  plants  and  in- 
dustrial processes,  as  well.  And  finally 
we  should  select  those  investments 
which  get  us  to  the  goal  of  10  million 
tons  at  the  least  po.ssible  cost. 

■Various  experts  have  gone  through 
that  exercise  and  they  have  come  up 
with  a  figure  between  S25  and  S30  bil- 
lion as  the  price  tag. 


Where  to  get  the  money  to  finance 
these  investments  might  be  a  third 
question.  One  possibility  would  be  to 
assign  the  cost  to  those  plants,  and 
their  consumers,  identified  by  the 
least  cost  approach.  But  that  hardly 
seems  fair.  That  would  mean  that  con- 
sumers hooked  to  large,  relatively  new 
coal-fired  units  in  Ohio  would  pay  for 
the  program,  while  consumers  in  some 
other  Slate  relying  on  some  aboul-to- 
be-relired  oil  unit  would  not.  Least 
cost,  from  a  national  perspective,  does 
not  produce  equity  when  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  some  individual  con- 
sumers. 

Another  possibility  is  to  spread  the 
cost  through  an  electricity  or  Btu  tax 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.  Again, 
far  from  equity,  because  it  gives  no 
credit  for  efforts  already  made. 

A  third  possibility,  and  the  one  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  is  a  tax  on  emissions. 
Let  us  put  a  charge  on  the  actual  emis- 
sions by  the  pound.  Make  everyone 
pay  the  same  for  every  pound  they 
emit,  from  the  first  pound  to  the  last. 
In  the  end,  each  of  tho.se  pounds  from 
whatever  source  contributes  in  the 
same  way  to  the  problem  we  are  trying 
to  solve.  And  an  emissions  lax  puts  the 
same  burden  on  each  pound  to  reach  a 
national  solution. 

Tax  systems  should  be  simple  and 
equitable.  To  be  simple,  we  must  limit 
the  tax  to  those  who  can  identify  and 
measure  emissions:  the  major  sources. 
To  be  equitable,  we  must  include  all 
major  sources,  not  just  the  electric 
utility  industry.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  also  tax  emissions 
at  industrial  boilers  and  from  industri- 
al processes. 

The  tax  should  reflect  the  role  of 
both  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  as  precursors  of  acid  deposition. 
Some  might  argue  with  me  on  the  sci- 
ence, but  current  judgment  says  that 
sulfur  dioxide  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  problem  and  nitrogen  oxides  about 
one-third.  Industry  is  not  the  only 
source  of  NO,.  Mobile  sources— trans- 
portation—contributes  about  one-half 
of  the  NO.  loading.  And  tran.sporta- 
lion  should  pay  its  share  of  the  tax. 

So,  the  outlines  on  the  tax  side— an 
emissions  lax— each  paying  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  emissions— 
about  two-thirds  of  the  lax  revenue  as- 
signed to  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  major  sources— about  one-third 
to  NO.— half  of  that  from  stationary 
sources— half  from  mobile  sources— to 
raise  $30  billion  over  10  years,  if  one 
follows  the  least-cost  approach. 

The  final  question  we  need  to 
answer  is  how  to  apply  the  revenue 
from  this  emissions  lax  to  meet  our 
goal  of  a  10-million-ton  reduction  over 

10  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  create  a  trust  fund  administered 
bv      the      Environmental      Protection 
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AgtiK  y  W\  would  use  the  revenue  in 
the  trust  fund  to  purchase  control 
technology  and  subsidize  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  control  strategies  at  specif- 
ic plants.  EPA  would  prepare  a  list  of 
such  investments  by  January  1.  1986. 
From  what  we  know,  it  appears  that 
the  list  would  include  retrofits  at  be- 
tween 100  and  150  facilities.  Some 
would  be  fuel  switching,  some  would 
be  burners,  some  would  be  coal  wash- 
ing, some  would  be  scrubbers.  EPA 
would  arrange  these  investments  in  a 
priority  order. 

I  have  already  mentioned  two  rules 
that  should  be  used  to  establish  prior- 
ities. Get  10  million  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide reductions  and  maximize  the 
«nissions  reductions  for  each  dollar 
spent.  That  means  the  least-cost  in- 
vestment would  be  made  first. 

But  we  need  to  consider  factors 
beyond  cost  in  setting  priorities.  First, 
a  list  that  maximizes  emissions  reduc- 
tions per  dollar  spent  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  most  effective  in  reducing 
acid  deposition  or  protecting  sensitive 
resources.  This  bill  instructs  EPA  to 
consider  source-receptor  relationships 
in  determining  priority  investments 
for  the  trust  fund.  This  will  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  program,  but  will  add  even 
more  substantially  to  the  benefits  to 
be  realized. 

The  second  factor  that  needs  to  be 
considered  in  the  economic  impact  of 
the  program  and  its  effects  on  other 
important  national  goals.  To  the 
extent  that  fuel  switching  is  allowed 
as  an  eligible  activity  for  assistance 
under  the  trust  fund,  it  may  have  an 
affect  on  jobs  in  midwest  coal  fields. 

In  some  cases,  fuel  switching  is  the 
only  reasonable  option  to  reduce  emis- 
sions—for instance,  at  plants  soon  to 
be  retired.  But  we  might  consider  a 
rule  that  limits  the  amount  of  fuel 
switching  that  can  be  supported  by 
trust  fund  revenues.  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  apply  such  a  rule  if  he  so  chooses. 
And  I  would  invite  my  colleagues  from 
coal  producing  States  to  look  at  this 
section  of  the  legislation.  I  would  ap- 
preciate their  thoughts  on  how  we 
might  amend  the  bill  to  assure  that  its 
impact  on  coal  miners  is  not  extremely 
adverse— recognizing  that  any  such 
modification  will  again  add  to  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

Making  these  two  amendments  to  a 
least-cost  approach— limiting  fuel 
switching  and  giving  emphasis  to  sen- 
sitive resources— may  add  as  much  as 
$10  billion  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
effort.  The  bill  sets,  therefore,  a  $40 
billion  goal  for  the  acid  deposition  re- 
duction trust  fund;  $4  billion  per  year. 
But  it  is  not  a  substantial  tax.  Average 
electric  rates  across  the  Nation— and  it 
is  a  50-State  tax— would  go  up  by  1.5 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  bill  that  1  am  introducing. 


Sulfur  dioxide  is  one  of  our  most  se- 
rious pollution  problems.  No  one.  no 
economic  entity,  has  ever  been  grant- 
ed the  right  to  pump  this  pollutant 
into  the  Nation's  air.  We  are  long  past 
the  day— if  there  ever  was  a  day— 
when  we  could  treat  our  air,  water, 
and  land  resources  as  a  limitless  and 
free  dump  for  the  waste  products  of 
our  economic  system. 

We  should  be  reasonable  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions. We  should  get  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  benefit  for  every  dollar  we 
invest.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  we  need  to  make 
a  substantial  effort,  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Senator  Stafford  with  at- 
tachments be  included  in  the  Record 
with  my  comments  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Act  of 
1983 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  Acid  deposition  presents  a  threat  to 
public  health  and  the  environment  across 
large  regions  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent; 

(b)  The  long-range  transport  of  sulfur  di- 
o.xide  and  nitrogen  oxides  and  their  trans- 
formation products  contribute.s  significantly 
to  the  acid  deposition  phenomenon; 

(c)  The  principal  source  of  acid  com- 
pound.s  and  their  precursors  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels; 

(d)  Oxides  of  nitrogen  from  mobile 
sources  contribute  to  acid  deposition  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation; 

(e)  Reduction  of  total  atmospheric  load 
ings  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
will  mitigate  the  damage  to  affected  ecosys- 
tems and  enhance  protection  of  public 
health  and  the  environment; 

cfi  Control  strategies  for  pollutants  that 
are  precursors  of  acid  deposition  are  well- 
known  and  economically  feasible;  and 

(g)  A  nationwide  tax  system  is  necessary 
to  provide  funding  for  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  control  strategies  to  lessen  utility  rate  in- 
creases, avoid  economic  disruption  and 
share  the  cost  of  control  equitably  among 
all  .sources  contributing  to  the  acid  deposi- 
tion phenomenon. 

Sec.  3.  The  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(a)  Reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
eastern  United  States  by  10.000.000  tons  by 
the  year  1993; 

<b)  Limit  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
in  the  United  States  to  16.600.000  tons  per 
year  beginning  January  1.  1993; 

(c)  Establish  an  emissions  fee  on  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  to  fi- 
nance capital  investment  in  emissions  con- 
trol technology;  and 

(d)  Establish  an  assistance  program  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
distribute  funds  from  a  trust  fund  so  as  to 


maximize  emissions  reductions  per  dollar  in- 
vested and  to  protect  sensitive  areas  and 
natural  resources. 

TITLE  I-ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 
Sec   4.   Title   I   of   the  Clean  Air  Act   is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  thereof: 

Part  E-Acid  Deposition  Control 
definitions 

Sec.  180.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  terms— 
(a)  "acid  deposition  impact  region'  means 
the  region  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas,  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis 
sissippi.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire.  New- 
Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Caroli- 
na. Tennessee,  Vermont.  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

(bi  ■Act"  means  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  including  amendments  made  by 
the  National  Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Act 
of  1983; 

(c)  'Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(d)  "continuous  emissions  reductions 
measures"  means  those  control  strategies 
described  in  section  lU<a)(7)  of  the  Act; 

(e)  "emissions  rates"  or  "actual  emissions 
rates"  means  actual  annual  emissions  per 
year  stated  in  tons  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied; 

(f)  "EPA  Region"  means  one  of  the  ten 
administrative  regions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  established  pursuant  to 
executive  order; 

(gl  'major  stationary  source"  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act; 

(h)  "mobile  source"  has  the  .same  meaning 
provided  in  the  Clean  Air  Act:  and 

(i)  "sulfur  dioxide"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  emissions  means  total  sulfur  emis- 
sions expressed  as  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

PURPOSES  OF  THIS  PART 

Sec  181.  (a)  There  shall  be  achieved  a  re- 
duction in  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide in  the  acid  deposition  impact  region  of 
10.000,000  tons  from  the  total  actual  annual 
level  of  such  emissions  between  January  1. 
1980  and  December  31.  1980.  Such  reduction 
shall  be  achieved  pursuant  to  a  phased  re- 
duction and  completed  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993 

(bi  Beginning  January  1.  1993  the  total 
actual  annual  level  of  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide from  stationary  .sources  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  16.600.000  tons  per  year 
nationwide. 

(c)  Not  later  than  January  1.  198.S  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  an  inventory  and 
projection  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  for  the  United  States  which 
shall  include  the  following  information  (in 
tons): 

(1)  calendar  year  1980  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  from  each 
major  stationary  source  located  within  the 
fifty  States  by  source  and  State: 

(2)  calendar  year  1980  emissions  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  from  mobile  sources  for  each  of 
the  fifty  States  by  type  of  mobile  source; 

(3>  calendar  year  1980  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  from  other  than 
major  stationary  or  mobile  sources; 

<4)  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides   from   major  stationary  sources 


within  the  United  States  beginning  oper- 
ation after  December  31.  1980  and  before 
January  1.  1987: 

(5)  additional  increments  of  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  above 
calendar  year  1980  emissions  rates  for  major 
stationary  sources  in  operation  on  or  before 
December  31.  1980: 

(6)  additional  increments  of  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  from 
mobile  sources  and  other  than  major  .sta- 
tionary sources  which  are  projected  to  occur 
after  December  31,  1980  and  before  January 
1    1993: 

(7)  additional  increments  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides  emissions  which  will 
occur  at  major  stationary  sources  as  a  result 
of  increasing  plant  utilization  above  1980 
levels  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  section  182  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  that  section:  and 

(8)  an  estimate  of  the  gross  tons  of  reduc- 
tions in  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
that  are  necessary  to  achieve  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  10.000.000  tons  from  the  actual 
annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
acid  deposition  impact  region  in  calendar 
year  1980. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  update  the  in- 
ventory and  projection  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  .section  on  an  annual  basis. 

EMISSIONS  CAP  AND  OFFSETS 

Sec  182.  (a)  No  major  stationary  source  in 
operation  before  January  1.  1987  shall  in- 
crease its  actual  rate  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  over  that  experienced  by  such 
.source  during  the  calendar  year  1980.  unless 
there  has  been  identified  for  such  source  a 
simultaneous  net  reduction  in  emissions  of 
such  pollutant  at  one  or  more  sources  in  the 
same  EPA  region  in  excess  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  emission  rate,  and  not  otherwise 
required  by  a  State  implementation  plan 
under  section  110  of  this  Act  or  under  sec- 
tion 183  or  185  of  this  part. 

<b)  For  each  major  stationary  source  be- 
ginning operations  after  January  1,  1987. 
there  shall  be  identified  for  such  source  a  si- 
multaneous net  reduction  in  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  at  one  or  more  sources  in  the 
same  EPA  region  in  excess  of  the  proposed 
emi.ssion  rate  for  that  source,  and  not  other- 
wise required  by  a  Slate  implementation 
plan  under  section  110  of  the  Act  or  under 
section  183  or  185  of  this  part. 

(c)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  a  major 
.stationary  source  beginning  operation  after 
January  1.  1987  and  which  commenced  con- 
struction before  January  1,  1984  shall  be 
considered  to  be  (i)  in  operation  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  and  (ii>  to  have  actual  annual 
emissions  not  in  excess  of  the  standards  of 
performance  under  section  111  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  actual  annual  emissions  may  exceed 
emissions  for  calendar  year  1980.  if  the  addi- 
tional increment  of  emissions  results  from 
increasing  plant  utilization  above  1980 
levels,  but  in  no  case  may  the  actual  annual 
emissions  u.sed  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
crease has  occurred  under  subsection  (a) 
exceed  the  rate  of  emissions  that  would 
result  by  multiplying  the  1980  emissions 
rate  by  a  plant  utilization  factor  equal  to 
the  average  level  of  production  experienced 
by  such  source  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971  through  December  31,  1980  (or 
the  portion  of  such  period  during  which 
such  source  was  in  operation)  divided  by  the 
level  of  production  experienced  by  such 
source  in  1980. 

(e)  Each  State  shall  assure  compliance 
with  this  section  and  the  provision  of  emis- 
sion reduction  banks  and  brokerage  institu- 


tions authorized   under  section    110  of   the 
Act  and  section  183(b)(3)  of  this  part. 

PRIORITY  LIST  AND  EMISSIONS  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  183.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1986  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  pri- 
ority li-si  of  proposed  control  strategies  for 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reductions  al  major 
stationary  sources  which  began  operation 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  part,  and  for 
which  the  Administrator  intends  to  provide 
assistance  under  section  184  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  control 
strategies  for  emissions  reductions  may  in- 
clude the  following  methods  or  projects  for 
net  emission  reduction,  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuous emission  reductions  measures  under 
section  lll(a)<7)  of  the  Act,  if  emis-sion  limi- 
tations under  such  methods  or  projects  are 
enforceable  by  the  Federal  government, 
states  other  than  those  in  which  the  emis- 
sions occur,  or  citizens  under  section  304  of 
t\\p  Act" 

(1)  least  emissions  dispatching  to  meet 
electric  generating  demand  at  existing  gen- 
erating capacity: 

(2)  retirement  of  major  stationary  sources 
al  an  earlier  date  than  provided  in  sched- 
ules on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  State  utility  regulatory  agencies; 

<3)  trading  of  emissions  reduction  require- 
ments and  actual  reductions  on  a  State  or 
regional  basis,  for  which  states  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  authorized  to  establish  emis- 
sion reduction  banks  or  brokerage  institu- 
tions, to  facilitate  such  trading; 

(4)  precombuslion  cleaning  of  fuels:  and 

(5)  fuel  swilching. 
(c)  The  priority  list  required  by  subsection 

(a)  shall— 

(1)  achieve  a  net  reduction  of  10.000.000 
ions  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  acid 
deposition  impact  region  by  January  1.  1993. 

(2)  assign  highest  priority  (subject  to  the 
provision  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) to  control  strategies  at  sources  which 
will  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  emissions 
reduction  for  each  dollar  of  as.sistance  pro- 
vided under  section  184  of  the  Act: 

(3)  reflect  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  relationship  of  emission  sources  to  re- 
ceptor areas,  for  areas  or  natural  resources 
particularly  sensitive  to  acid  deposition,  and 
to  the  extent  possible  health  and  environ- 
mental benefits  of  preserving  and  protecting 
those  areas  or  natural  resources;  and 

(4)  the  Aministrator  may  limit  the 
number  of  projects  on  the  priority  list 
which  rely  all  or  in  part  on  fuel  switching,  if 
he  finds  that  substantial  unemployment  or 
economic  dislocation  might  result  should 
such  limitation  not  be  applied. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  include  on  the 
priority  list  control  strategies  for  emissions 
reductions  by  a  source  or  group  of  sources 
located  outside  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region  upon  a  demonstration  that  such 
source,  or  group  of  sources,  contributes  to 
the  deposition  of  acids  or  acid-forming  com- 
pounds either  within  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region  or  in  other  sensitive  areas. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  include  on  the 
priority  list  control  strategies  by  a  source,  or 
a  group  of  sources,  located  outside  the  acid 
deposition  impact  region  which  have  as  a 
primary  purpose  improvements  in  air  qual- 
ity other  than  reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
such  control  strategy  will  substantially  im- 
prove air  quality  by  reducing  pollutants  in 
an  air  quality  control  region  which  is  not  in 
attainment  with  the  standard  for  such  pol- 
lutants subject  to  the  limitation  that  assist- 
ance for  projects  and  methods  to  implement 


such  control  strategies  does  not  exceed  the 
authorization  in  section  184(d)  of  this  part. 

(f )  Not  later  than  12  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  priority  list  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  each  State  shall 
adopt  enforceable  measures  to  achieve  the 
reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  set 
forth  on  the  priority  list  for  each  source 
within  such  Stale  including  emissions  limi- 
tations and  schedules  for  compliance.  The 
Governor  of  such  Stale  shall  submit  such 
measures  to  the  Administrator  for  review  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
lion,  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  Slates  in 
the  acid  deposition  impact  region  for  com- 
ment. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  such  measures  submitted 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  if. 
taking  into  consideration  the  comments  of 
Governors  of  the  other  States,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  measures— 

(1)  contain  enforceable  requirements  for 
continuous  emissions  reductions: 

(2)  contain  requirements  for  monitoring 
by  source  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
assure  that  limitation  are  being  met:  and 

(3)  are  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduction 
in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  required  by  sec- 
tion 181  of  the  Act. 

(h)  Each  emissions  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  adopted 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  re- 
quirement of  the  State  implementation  plan 
approved  or  promulgated  for  such  State 
under  section  110  of  this  Act. 

(i)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1993.  each 
major  stationary  source  identified  for  a  con- 
trol strategy  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  an  emission  limitation  es- 
tablished under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  require  any  such  source  to  im- 
plement the  particular  control  strategy  for 
that  source  listed  under  subsection  (a),  pro- 
vided that  the  emission  limitation  Is 
achieved. 


USE  OF  THE  FUND 

Sec  184.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  use 
funds  available  under  the  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished bv  title  II  of  the  National  Acid  Depo- 
sition Reduction  Act  of  1983  to  pay  up  to  70 
per  centum  of  the  capital  costs  necessary  to 
implement  the  control  strategies  identified 
in  the  priority  list  required  by  section  183 
(a)  of  this  part:  Provided.  That— 

(1)  such  pa.vment  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  source  enter- 
ing into  an  enforceable  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  to  assure  proper  operation 
and  maintenance  of  any  technological 
system  purchased  with  the  assistance  of 
funds  under  this  section  and  compliance 
with  emissions  limitations  established  under 
section  183  of  this  part  for  the  remaining 
life  of  such  source;  and 

(2)  any  assistance  to  a  method  or  project 
described  under  section  183(b)(2)  (early  re- 
tirement) of  this  part  be  limited  to  technol- 
ogy for  continuous  emissions  reductions  as 
defined  by  section  111(a)(7)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  use  funds 
available  under  the  Trust  Fund  established 
by  title  II  of  the  National  Acid  Deposition 
Reduction  Act  of  1983  to  pay  up  to  30  per 
centum  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  necessary  to  implement  control  strate- 
gies identified  on  the  priority  list  required 
by   section    183(a)   of   this   part:   Provided, 

That- 

(1)  Such  payment  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  owner  or  operate  such  source  entering 
into  an  enforceable  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  properly  maintain  and  oper- 
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ate  any  technological  system  associated 
with  such  assistance  and  compliance  with 
emissions  limitations  established  under  sec- 
tion 183  of  this  part  for  the  remaining  life 
of  such  source; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  methods  or  projects  de- 
scribed in  section  183(b)(5)  (fuel  switching) 
the  assistance  is  limited  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  difference  in  the  delivered  price  of  the 
fuels  or  fuel  mixtures;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  methods  or  projects  de- 
scribed in  section  183(b)(1)  (least  emission 
dispatching)  the  assistance  is  limited  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  cost  that  could  have  been 
avoided  through  least  cost  dispatching. 

(c)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  priority  list  required  by 
section  183(a).  the  Administrator  shall  enter 
into  binding  agreements  with  the  owners 
and  operators  of  all  sources  with  a  control 
strategy  included  on  the  priority  list  re- 
quired by  section  183(a)  of  this  part.  Such 
agreements  shall  include  the  provisions  and 
conditions  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  this  part,  including  a  plan  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance  for  achieving  emission 
limitations  not  later  than  January  1.  1993 
The  agreement  shall  include  (1)  enforceable 
requirements  for  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tions; (2)  requirements  for  monitoring  by 
the  source  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
assure  that  emission  limitations  are  being 
met.  and;  (3)  a  schedule  for  emission  reduc- 
tion and  achievement  of  the  emissions  limi- 
tation at  the  earliest  practical  date,  but  no 
later  than  January  1.  1993.  Owners  and  op- 
erators of  sources  with  control  strategies  in- 
cluded on  the  priority  list  required  by  sec- 
tion 183(a)  of  this  part  may  propose  alterna- 
tive methods  or  projects  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  provided  that  such  alter- 
native control  strategies  achieve  equivalent 
or  greater  emissions  reductions  for  the  same 
or  lesser  cost.  Sources  not  in  compliance 
with  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  part. 

(d)  Not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  under  the  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  Title  II  of  the  National  Acid  Depo- 
sition Reduction  Act  of  1983  shall  be  used  to 
assist  projects  described  in  section  183(e)  of 
this  part. 

(e)  Up  to  2  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail 
able  under  the  Trust  Fund  established  by 
title  11  of  the  National  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
duction Act  of  1983  may  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide emission  control  technologies  or  to 
conduct  research  authorized  under  title  VII 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 

ALTERNATIVE  REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  185.  (a)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to 
publish  the  priority  list  required  by  section 
183(a)  of  this  part  by  January  1.  1986.  then 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  fossil-fucl-burning 
electric  generating  facilities  which  are 
major  stationary  sources  located  within 
such  State. 

(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  fossil- 
fuel-burning  electric  generating  facility 
which  is  a  major  stationary  source  which 
emitted  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  mil- 
lion British  thermal  units  during  1980  shall 
comply  with  an  emission  limitation,  or  limi- 
tations for  all  such  facilities  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  .same  entity,  equivalent  to  an  av- 
erage among  such  facilities  of  1.2  pounds  of 
sulfur  per  million  British  thermal  units  on  a 
thirty-day  average.  The  owner  or  operator 
of  each  such  facility  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  and  schedule  of  compli- 
ance for  achieving  such  emission  limitation 


or  equivalent  emission  reduction  not  later 
than  180  days  after  this  subsection  becomes 
effective  for  such  source  which  provides  for 
compliance  not  later  than  January  1.  1993. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  such  plan 
and  schedule  for  compliance  if  it  (1)  con- 
tains enforceable  requirements  for  continu- 
ous emission  reductions.  (2)  contains  re- 
quirements for  monitoring  by  the  source 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  assure  that 
emission  limitations  are  being  met.  and  (3) 
will  achieve  the  emission  reduction  required 
by  this  section  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  no  later  than  January  1.  1993. 
Failure  of  such  owner  or  operator  to  submit 
such  approvable  plan  and  schedule  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, failure  to  comply  with  the  plan  and 
schedule  for  compliance,  and  failure  to 
achieve  the  emission  reduction  required  by 
this  section  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
shall  be  a  violation  of  emissions  limitations 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  113.  120.  and 
304  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II  -  ACID  DEPOSITION 
REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRUST  TUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Acid  Deposition  Reduc- 
tion Trust  Fund",  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or  trans- 
ferred to  such  trust  fund  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  here'iy  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  trust  fund  established 
by  subsection  (a)  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  revenues  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  7  of  this  title. 

TRUST  FUND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  Amounts  in  the  trust  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  5  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures under  section  184  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

IMPOSITION  OF  TAXES 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax 
on— 

(1)  emmissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  from 
major  stationary  sources  (as  defined  under 
section  302(j)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  in  the 
United  States; 

(2)  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
major  stationary  sources  (as  defined  under 
section  302(j)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
motor  vehicles  (as  defined  under  section 
216(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  and  other 
mobile  sources  of  such  emissions.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  part  a  mobile  source  includes 
aircraft,  railroad  locomotives,  and  heavy 
construction  equipment,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  relocated. 

(b)  The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1985.  and 
shall  terminate  December  31.  1994. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall  es- 
talbish  the  rates  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
.section  (a)  such  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  the  total  amount  received  due  to 
such  tax  during  the  period  from  January  1. 
1985.  through  December  31.  1994.  shall  be 
$40,000,000,000.  Such  rates  shall  be  estab 
lished  so  that  — 

(1)  two-thirds  of  such  amount  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1); 


(2)  one-sixth  of  such  amount  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2);  and 

(3)  one-sixth  of  such  amount  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3). 

(d)(1)  The  tax  imposed  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  ia)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  opera- 
tor of  each  major  stationary  source  of  such 
emissions. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  attributable  to  light-duty 
motor  vehicles  (as  defined  under  section 
202(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  shall  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  first  sale  by  the  ultimate 
purchaser  (as  defined  under  section  216(5) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act )  of  each  such  light- 
duty  motor  vehicle  .sold  in  the  United  States 
after  December  31.  1984. 

(3)  The  portion  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  attributable  to  mobile 
sources  other  than  light-duty  motor  vehi- 
cles (as  defined  under  section  202(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  of  each  such  mobile  source  on  an 
annual  basis. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  rate  established 
under  subsection  (c)  to  better  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  sub.section  in  the 
light  of  accumulated  experience.  Such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1987.  January  1.  1990.  or  January  1.  1993. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  modify  the  rate  established 
under  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erator of  a  specific  fossil-fuel-burning  elec- 
tric generating  facility  which  will  be  install- 
ing a  technological  system  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  to  comply  with  an  emis- 
sion limitation  under  .sections  110  or  183  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  during  the  period  such 
tax  will  be  in  effect.  Such  modification  shall 
establish  a  tax  of  equal  annual  amounts 
during  such  period,  ba.sed  on  the  average  of 
emission  levels  expected  prior  to  and  subse- 
quent to  the  installation  and  operation  of 
such  technological  system. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  rate  of  the  tax  im- 
posed under  sub.section  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  on 
the  basis  of  ranges  of  quantities  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide or  oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted  from  a 
class  of  major  stationary  sources,  in  lieu  of  a 
strict  per-unit-of-weight  rate,  if  it  is  enforce- 
able and  produces  adequate  revenue,  with- 
out imposing  monitoring  costs  which  bear 
no  reasonable  relationship  to  the  revenues 
received  from  such  sources. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
section  5(b)  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  trust  fund  established  by 
-section  5(a)  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  such  amounts.  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the  amount 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 
trust  fund  established  by  section  5(a)  as  is 
not.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
quired to  meet  current  obligations.  Such  in- 
vestments shall  be  in  public  debt  .securities 
with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
such  trust  fund  and  bearing  interest  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  current  market  yields  on  out- 
standing    marketable    obligations    of    the 
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United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  income  on  such  investments  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  such  trust 

fund. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  trust  fund  established  by  .section 
5(a).  out  of  any  money  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  repayable  advances  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carrv  out  the  purpo.ses  of  such 
trust  fund  during  the  period  when  the 
amounts  received  in  such  trust  fund  are  less 
than  expected  due  to  a  modification  in  tax 
rate  under  section  7(e)(2).  Advances  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid, 
and  interest  on  such  advances  shall  be  paid, 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys  are 
available  for  such  purposes  in  the  trust  fund 
to  which  the  advance  was  made.  Such  inter- 
est shall  be  at  rates  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and 
shall  be  compounded  annually. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  a  source  to 
make  annual  payments  of  equal  amounts  in 
those  cases  where  a  source  otherwise  would 
be  required,  prior  to  installation  of  control 
technology  to  make  payments  substantially 
greater  than  payments  after  the  in.siallaiion 
of  such  technology.  In  those  cases  where 
such  a  source  is  one  which  would  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  trust  fund,  such  .source 
may  escrow  its  tax  payments  if  such  action 
would  levelize  electricity  rate  charges. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
August  17  request  for  OTA  assistance  inves- 
tigating various  approaches  to  financing  an 
acid  rain  control  program.  Enclosed  is  a 
staff  memorandum  comparing  four  possible 
tax  plans  by  state  and  by  sector:  ( 1 )  a  tax  on 
emissions  of  both  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides.  (2)  a  tax  on  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions only.  (3)  a  tax  on  total  electricity  gen- 
eration, and  (4)  a  tax  on  non-nuclear  elec- 
tricity generation. 

The  first  two  were  chosen  after  discussion 
with  your  .staff;  the  latter  two  approaches 
have  been  propo.sed  as  part  of  acid  rain  con- 
trol bills  introduced  in  the  97th  and  98th 
Congresses.  Our  analysis  is  approximate,  in- 
tended to  illu.slrate  the  relative  distribution 
of  costs  (by  sector  and  state)  of  the  four  ap- 
proaches to  raise  an  arbitrary  $5  billion  per 
year  The  actual  amount  of  the  lax.  and  to 
some  extent  the  distribution  of  the  tax.  will 
vary  with  each  specific  control  plan  and 
trust-fund  design.  ^  ,   ,  ,  . 

I  hope  that  this  analysis  will  be  helpful  to 

your  committee  deliberations. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Gibbons. 
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Tax  Strategies  to  Fund  Acid  Rain  Control 
I.  introduction 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  was  asked  by  Senator  Stafford. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  to  analyze  sev- 
eral means  of  collecting  funds  to  help  pay 
the  costs  of  emissions  reductions  for  con- 
trolling acid  rain.  Two  acid  rain  control  bills 
introduced  to  date  would  finance  some  por- 
tion of  control  costs  by  taxing  electricity 
generation.  Senator  Stafford  asked  OTA  to 
analyze  an  alternate  approach:  taxing  pol- 
lutant emissions. 

Two  pollution  tax  alternatives  were  speci- 
fied: ( 1 )  a  tax  on  both  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 


trogen oxides,  set  so  that  two-thirds  of  the 
revenues  are  generated  from  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  and  one-third  from  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions;  i2)  a  tax  on  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions only.  Both  would  apply  to  nationwide 
pollutant  emissions.  Our  analysis  compares 
the  distribution  of  the  two  taxes  by  emis- 
sions .source,  and  the  electricity  portion  of 
the  tax  by  state,  and  compares  them  to  two 
other  proposed  approaches:  (1)  a  tax  on 
total  electricity  generation,  and  (2)  a  tax  on 
non-nuclear  electricity  generation. 

All  four  tax  schemes  are  possible  alterna- 
tives to  requiring  that  the  entire  costs  of 
control  be  paid  by  lho.se  sources  that  must 
reduce  emissions.  Funds  raised  by  a  tax  can 
be  used  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  control 
costs.  A  pollution  lax  would  extend  the 
costs  of  control  to  a  larger  group  of  emit- 
ters, not  just  those  required  to  reduce.  How- 
ever, because  so  few  sources  are  actually 
monitored,  such  an  approach  would  be  ad- 
ministratively complex.  An  electricity  lax 
also  distributes  control  costs  to  a  larger 
group  of  emitters,  but  is  not  directly  related 
to  actual  emissions.  However,  because  elec- 
tricity generation  is  carefully  monitored, 
this  approach  would  be  much  easier  to  im- 
plement. 

The  analyses  presented  below  are  approxi- 
mate, intended  to  illustrate  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  costs  of  each  approach  for  rais- 
ing an  arbitrary  $5  billion  per  year.  The 
actual  amount  of  the  lax.  and  to  some 
extent  the  distribution  of  the  lax.  will  vary 
with  each  specific  control  plan  and  trust- 
fund  design. 
II.  distribution  of  emissions,  tax  rates. 

and  tax  revenues  by  source 
Table  1  presents  current  and  projected 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  by  sector.  The  emissions  projections 
assume  lio  change  in  current  laws  and  regu- 
lations About  90  to  95  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's man-made,  .sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
originate  from  utility  and  industrial  sources. 
About  95  percent  of  the  nations  man-made 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  originate  from  util- 
ity, industrial,  and  transportation  sources. 
Emissions  from  these  sectors  were  assumed 
to  be  the  "taxable"  pollutant  inventory 
(though  in  practice  assessing  emissions  from 
all  sources  in  each  category  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  tax  purposes  will  be  difficult). 
Residential  and  commerical  emissions  and 
other  miscellaneous  sources  were  not  includ- 
ed. 

Table  2  presents  tax  rates  for  raising  $5 
billion  dollars  per  year,  assuming  1980  leveLs 
of  emi.s.sions  and  electricity  generation.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  revenues  are  to  come  from 
sulfur  dioxide  emis.sions  and  one-third  from 
nitrogen  oxides  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
■two-pollutants"  tax),  the  tax  must  be  set  at 
about  S134/ton  sulfur  dioxide  and  S83/ton 
nitrogen  oxides  emitted.  A  tax  on  sulfur  di- 
oxide only  must  be  set  at  about  $202/ton. 
These  rates  are  based  on  1980  taxable  emis- 
sions; revenues  from  a  fixed  tax  rate  would 
increase  as  emissions  increase,  and  would 
decrease  if  acid  rain  control  legislation  were 
enacted  Table  2  also  lists  rates  required  to 
raise  $5  billion  per  year,  through  taxes  on 
electricity  generation:  2.2  mills/Kwhr  for  all 
electricity  generated  and  2.5  mills/Kwhr  for 
non-nuclear  electricity  only.  Total  revenues 
change  in  future  years  following  changes  in 
electricity  demand. 

Table  3  displays  each  sector's  contribution 
to  an  acid  rain  control  trust  fund  based  on 
the  above  rales.  The  two-pollutants  tax 
would  raise  about  $2.8  billion  (55  percent) 
from  utilities,  about  $1.4  billion  (30  percent) 
from  industry,  and  $0.8  billion  (15  percent) 


from  transportation  sources.  If  only  suiiur 
dioxide  were  taxed,  about  70  percent  of  the 
fund  would  come  from  utilities  and  about  30 
percent  from  industry. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  in  Table  3 
are  estimates  of  the  tax  generated  in  1995 
after  a  hypothetical  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram, assuming  the  tax  rates  remain  un- 
changed. Utility  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
the  eastern  31-states  are  assumed  to  be  10 
million  tons  below  1980  levels.  All  other 
emissions  are  assumed  to  grow  at  an  average 
annual  rale  calculated  from  the  1980  and 
2000  emissions  shown  in  Table  1.  The  share 
of  annual  trust  fund  revenues  derived  from 
utilities  would  decline  to  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  for  the  two-pollutanls  tax  and 
about  45  percent  of  the  total  for  the  sulfur 
dioxide  tax.  Because  total  nationwide  pol- 
lutant emissions  decline,  the  total  lax  col- 
lected drops  15  to  30  percent,  depending  on 
the  lax  approach. 

A  lax  on  electricity  generation  (either 
total  or  non-nuclear)  is  assumed  to  come  en- 
tirely from  the  utility  sector  (i.e..  internally 
u.sed  industrial  generation  is  not  taxed). 


III.  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

rate  increases 
OTA  analyzed  ihe  geographic  distribution 
of  costs  of  the  alternate  tax  approaches  for 
the  electric  utility  sector  only.  Since  many 
manufactured  goods  are  distributed  nation- 
wide, costs  to  industry  are  often  borne  by 
consumers  over  a  much  larger  area  than  the 
stale  in  which  the  industry  is  located.  A  tax 
on  mobile  source  emissions  (for  example,  a 
sales  or  registration  lax)  would  be  distribut- 
ed on  a  roughly  per  capita  basis. 

The  large  variation  in  pollution  emission 
rales  among  utility  plants  would  cause  a 
pollution  lax  to  distribute  costs  unevenly 
both  within  a  stale  and  from  stale  to  slate. 
As  shown  in  Table  4.  though  a  pollution  tax 
to  raise  $5  billion/year  would  increase  aver- 
age residential  electricity  rates  by  about  2 
percent,  the  increase  varies  by  state  from 
virtuallv  no  increase  to  about  9  percent.  Be- 
cause utilities  emit  a  larger  share  of  nation- 
wide sulfur  dioxide  than  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions,  rale  increases  are  typically  some- 
what lower  for  a  tax  on  both  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  (column  1) 
than  on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  only 
(column  2). 

Assuming  emissions  reductions  are 
achieved.'  rale  increases  due  to  a  pollution 
tax  would  be  generally  lower  in  1995  (col- 
umns 3  and  4)  than  in  1980  for  the  eastern 
states  Western-state  rate  increases  would 
be  higher  in  1995  than  in  1980  due  to  pro- 
jected increased  emissions.  The  tax  rate  is 
assumed  to  be  indexed  to  inflation,  so  that 
rale  changes  shown  in  1995  are  due  solely  to 
emissions  changes  and  not  to  changes  in  the 
price  of  electricity. 

The  last  two  columns  of  Table  4  are  esti- 
mates of  residential  rate  increases  from  a 
fixed  kilowatt-hour  lax  on  all  electricity, 
and  non-nuclear  electricity,  generated  in 
each  stale.  State-lo-slate  variations  are  due 
solely  to  differences  in  the  average  eleclrici- 
ly  rate  currently  paid  by  consumers  in  each 
state  Large  percentage  increases  imply  low 
current  rales  for  electricity  and  vice  versa. 
Nationwide,  the  rale  increases  from  a  lax  on 
electricitv  are  greater  than  for  a  pollution 
tax  under  which  a  significant  share  of  the 


'  Ea.slern  31  stale  utility  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
IS  1995  are  a-ssumed  lo  be  10  million  tons  t>elow  1980 
levels  Reductions  in  each  state  are  calculated  using 
the    formula   presented    in    S.    145.    the      Mitchell 
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total  $5  billion/year  tax  comes  from  other 
sectors.  However,  in  several  midwestern 
states  (e.g..  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Missouri, 
and  Ohio)  with  high  rates  of  pollutant  emis- 
sions, an  electricity  tax  would  be  less  costly 
than  an  emissions  tax  during  the  years 
before  emissions  reductions  are  achieved. 

IV.  TAXING  TRANSPORTATION  SOURCES 

About  70  to  75  percent  of  nitrogen  oxides 
emitted  by  transportation  sources  comes 
from  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  Emissions  from 
these  highway  vehicles  could  be  taxed  at 
the  time  of  annual  state  registration. 
Trains,  aircraft,  ships  and  other  mobile 
sources  emit  the  remainder.  These  sources 
could  be  taxed  through  some  mechanism 
similar  to  annual  registration,  or  excluded 
from  the  tax. 

About  125  million  cars  and  35  million 
trucks  and  buses  are  currently  registered  in 
the  U.S.  As  shown  in  Table  3.  the  transpor- 
tation sector's  share  of  a  $5  billion  per  year 
tax  is  about  $0.8  billion— $0.6  billion  from 
highway  vehicles,  $0.2  billion  from  other 
mobile  sources.  Based  on  emissions,  about 
$0.3  billion  per  year  should  be  raised  from 
cars  and  about  an  equal  amount  from  trucks 
and  buses.  This  would  result  in  an  annual 
registration  tax  of  about  $2  to  $3  per  car 
and  about  $8  to  $10  per  truck  and  bus. 
These  rates  could  be  adjusted  within  each 
category  by  vehicle  type  and  age.  For  exam- 
ple, based  on  average  emissions  per  year,  a 
light-duty  gasoline  truck  might  be  taxed  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  a  car.  and  a  heavy- 
duty  truck  taxed  much  higher. 

TABLE  1  -CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMISSIONS  OF 

SULfUR  DIOXIDE  AND  NITROGEN  OXIDES 
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TABLE  2.-50-STATE  TAXES  RAISING  $5,000,000,000  PER 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  74,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Reyes  Syndrome  Act  of  1983." 

S.  ISB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  158,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  on  the  types  of  medical 
care  that  the  uniformed  services  may 
provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

S.  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  266.  a  bill  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  high  unemploy- 


ment areas  in  projects  to  repair  and 
renovate  vitally  needed  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsonoas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764,  a 
bill  to  assure  the  continued  protection 
of  the  traveling  public  in  the  market- 
ing of  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  QuAYLE)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  870.  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Contractor  Em- 
ployees Flexitime  Bill." 

S.    1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Treble),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Welson)  were  added  as  cospo.isors  of 
S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs, 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heenz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1539,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  *\ct  to  provide 
home  and  community  based  services 
for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 

S.    1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Treble,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattengly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1613,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provison  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certaiEi  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  of  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.   1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator 
from  Massachu-setts  <Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.    Matsunaga),    the   Senator    from 


Georgia  'Mr  NtnN'.  Hk  .S(.'nator  from 
Tennes.see  iMr.  Sasser).  and  ihc  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye )  wen- 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S  1913.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
.school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.    1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Bradley  >,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Boren ).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansa.s  (Mr.  Pryor  i  were 
added  a-s  cosponsors  of  S.  1978.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  assure 
equalitv  of  economic  opportunities  for 
women  and  men  under  retirement 
plans. 

S.   1990 

.•\t  the  request  of  Mr  H.atch.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1990.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  trademark 
may  be  canceled  or  abandoned. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matheas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  co.sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a  joint 
resolution  to  recognize  the  pause  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  activities. 

.senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION   113 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  SPECTER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
.S)onsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9.  1984.  as  -Na- 
tional Theater  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
tiames  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symmsl  and 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
rsoNGAS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  7.  1984. 
as  "World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOirXION  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynehan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
■Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  a  joint 
resolution  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  the  county  of  New  York  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  tricentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  county  of  New  York. 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  16  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  15.  1984.  through  April 


21.    1984.    as    "National    Child    Abuse 
Pre'.ention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr,  HrDDLESTON).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  :Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautifiration  of 
America. 

■-f  N.'^TE  eONCVRRENT  RESOLUTION   70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
70  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
actions  the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 

TION         78-ESTABLISHING         A 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.     SPECTER     (for     himself.     Mr. 

BiDEN.   Mr.   Kennedy.  Mr.   Heinz.   Mr. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 

Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Bradley  i  submitted 

the    following    concurrent    resolution; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  tlie  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  78 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  cited  as  the    •Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  Resolution". 

Sec  2  (a)  There  is  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  (hereafter  in  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ) 
which  shall  be  in  and  responsible  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  eight 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  from  the  general  public,  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  parly;  and 

(2)  four  members  of  the  Commis.sion  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  general  public, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  . 

(c)  The  Commi-ssion  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  the  Chairman  in  the 
ab.sence  of  the  Chairman. 

Id)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 


limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliation 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

rules  of  procedure  of  the  commission 
hearings 

Sec  3.  (a)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  the  date  on 
which  such  hearing  is  to  commence,  the 
place  at  which  it  is  to  be  held  and  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  hearing.  The  Chairman,  or  one 
designated  by  him  to  act  as  Chairman  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Commission,  shall  announce 
in  an  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission  s  rules  snail 
be  made  available  to  any  witness  before  the 
Commission,  and  a  witness  compelled  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  or  required 
to  produce  written  or  other  matter  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  Commissions 
rules  at  the  time  of  service  of  the  subpena. 

(c)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  Commission  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  ad- 
vised by  counsel,  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
subject  his  client  to  reasonable  examina- 
tion, and  to  make  objections  on  the  record 
and  to  argue  briefly  the  basis  for  such  ob- 
jections. The  Commission  shall  proceed 
with  reasonable  dispatch  to  conclude  any 
hearing  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Due  regard 
shall  be  had  for  the  convenience  and  neces- 
sitv  of  witnesses. 

(d)   The    Chairman   or   Acting    Chairman 
may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum 
by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the  hearings. 
"(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
10    defame,    degrade,    or    incriminate    any 
person,  it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  tes- 
timony or  summary  of  such  evidence  or  tes- 
timony in  executive  session.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  afford  any  person  defamed,  de- 
graded, or  incriminated  by  such  evidence  or 
testimony  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be 
heard  in  executive  session,  with  a  reasona- 
ble number  of  additional  witnesses  reque.st- 
ed  by  him.  before  deciding  to  use  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony.  In  the  event  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  release  or  use  such 
evidence  or  testimony  in  such  manner  as  to 
reveal  publicly  the  identity  of  the  person 
defamed,   degraded,   or   incriminated,   such 
evidence  or  testimony,  prior  to  such  public 
release  or  u.se.  shall  be  given  at  a  public  ses- 
sion, and  the  Commission  shall  afford  such 
person  an  opportunity  to  appear  as  a  volun- 
tary witness  or  to  file  a  sworn  statement  m 
his' behalf  and  to  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  of  others.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  and  dispo.se  of  requests 
from  such  person  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses  If  a  report  of  the  commission  tends 
to    defame,    degrade    or    incriminate    any 
person,  then  the  report  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  person  thirty  days  before  the  report 
shall   be   made   public   in  order   that   such 
person  mav  make  a  timely  answer  to  the 
report    Each  person  so  defamed,  degraded 
or  incriminated  in  such  report  may  file  with 
the   Commission   a   verified   answer   to   the 
report  not  later  than  twenty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  the  report  upon  him.  Upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  the  Commission  may  grant 
the    person    an    extension    of    time    within 
which   to   file   such   answer.    Each    answer 
shall  plainly  and  concisely  state  the  facts 
and  law  constituting  the  persons  reply  or 
defense  to  the  charges  or  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  report.  Such  answer  shall  be 
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published  a.-,  an  appindix  to  the  report.  The 
riKht  to  answer  within  these  time  Umita- 
tu)n.s  and  to  liave  the  answer  annexed  to  the 
Commission  report  shall  be  limited  only  by 
the  Commission  s  power  to  except  from  the 
answer  such  matter  as  It  determines  has 
been  inserted  scandalously,  prejudiciously 
or  unnecessarily. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section  and 
section  6  (f)  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  shall 
receive  and  the  Commission  shall  dispose  of 
requests  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  summary 
of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  executive 
session  may  be  released  or  used  In  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion Whoever  releases  or  uses  in  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
such  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  execu- 
tive session  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year. 

(h)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Commission  shall  determine 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearings. 

(i)  Every  person  who  submits  data  or  evi- 
dence shall  be  entitled  to  retain  or.  on  pay- 
ment of  lawfully  prescribed  costs,  procure  a 
copy  or  transcript  thereof,  except  that  a 
witness  in  a  hearing  held  In  executive  ses- 
sion may  for  good  cause  be  limited  to  in- 
spection of  the  official  transcript  of  his  tes- 
timony. Transcript  copies  of  public  sessions 
may  be  obtained  by  the  public  upon  the 
payment  of  the  cost  thereof.  An  accurate 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  the  testimony  of 
all  witnesses  at  all  hearings,  either  public  or 
executive  sessions,  of  the  Commission  or  of 
any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Mileage  payments 
shall  be  tendered  to  the  witness  upon  .serv- 
ice of  a  subpena  i.ssued  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
subpena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  outside  of  the  State  wherein 
the  witness  i.s  found  or  resides  or  Is  domi- 
ciled or  transacts  business,  or  has  appointed 
an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  proce.ss 
except  that,  in  any  event,  the  Commission 
may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  written  or  other  matter  at  a  hearing  held 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  place  where  the 
witness  is  found  or  resides  or  is  domiciled  or 
transacts  business  or  has  appointed  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  process. 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (1)  descriptions  of  its  central  and  field 
organizations  Including  the  established 
places  at  which,  and  methods  whereby,  the 
public  may  secure  information  or  make  re- 
quests; (2)  statements  of  the  general  course 
and  method  by  which  its  functions  are 
channeled  and  determined,  and  (3)  rules 
adopted  as  authorized  by  law.  No  person 
shall  in  any  manner  be  subject  to  or  re- 
quired to  resort  to  rules,  organization,  or 
procedure  not  .so  published. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  not  otherwl.se  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 


receive  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  compensa- 
tion paid  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule,  pursuant  to  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  prorated 
on  a  dally  basis  for  each  day  spent  In  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses  when  away  from  his 
usual  place  of  residence.  In  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwi.se  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  such  other  service,  but  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in  accord- 
ance with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  investigate  allegations  In  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  count- 
ed by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion, 
sex.  age.  handicap,  or  national  origin:  which 
writing,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set 
forth  the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or 
beliefs  are  based; 

(2)  study  and  collect  Information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  discrim- 
ination or  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  under  the  Constitution  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  age.  handicap,  or 
national  origin  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice; 

(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination or  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  under  the  Constitution  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or 
national  origin  or  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; 

(4)  .serve  as  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation in  respect  to  discrimination  or  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  .sex.  age.  handicap,  or 
national  origin,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, the  use  of  public  facilities,  and 
transportation,  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  and 

(5)  investigate  allegations,  made  in  writing 
and  under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  unlawfully  being 
accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  to 
have  their  votes  property  counted,  in  any 
election  of  the  Presidential  electors.  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  any 
patterns  or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimina- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  such  election. 

(bi  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  resolution 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Com- 
ml.sslon.  its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any 
person  under  Its  supervision  or  control  to  in- 
quire Into  or  Investigate  any  membership 
practices  or  Internal  operations  of  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  any  college  or  universi- 
ty fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private  club  or 
any  religious  organization. 

(CI  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"handicap"  means,  with  respect  to  an  indi 
vidual,  a  circumstance  that  would  make  that 
individual  a  handicapped  Individual  as  de- 
fined in  the  second  sentence  of  section  7<6) 


of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
706(6)). 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  or  In  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Commission,  its  Advisory  Committees, 
or  any  person  under  Its  supervision  or  con- 
trol to  appraise,  or  to  study  and  collect  in- 
formation about,  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  other  govern- 
mental authority  m  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  abortion. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  continue  to  ap- 
praise the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Involving  Americans  who  are  members 
of  eastern-  and  southern-European  ethnic 
groups  and  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  include  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  adverse  consequences  of  affirma- 
tive action  programs  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity rights  of  these  Americans. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  .staff 
director  for  the  CommLssion  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Commission.  Within  the  lim- 
itation of  Its  appropriations,  the  Commis- 
sion may  appoint  such  other  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
ser\ice  and  classification  laws,  and  may  pro- 
cure services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rales 
for  Individuals  not  In  excess  of  the  dally 
equivalent  paid  for  positions  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

<b)  The  Commission  shall  not  accept  or 
utilize  services  of  voluntary  or  uncompen- 
sated personnel,  and  the  term  "whoever"  as 
used  in  subsection  (g)  of  section  3  hereof 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  person  whose 
services  are  compensated  by  the  United 
States. 

<c)  The  Commission  may  constitute  such 
advisory  committees  within  States  as  it 
deems  advl.sable.  but  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  at  least  one  advisory  committee 
within  each  State  compo.sed  of  citizens  of 
that  State.  The  CommLssion  may  consult 
with  governors,  attorneys  general,  and 
other  representatives  of  Stat(>  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  organizations,  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  and 
members  of  advisory  committees  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  .section, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 203.  205.  207.  208.  and  209  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission  to  the  end  that  It 
may  effectively  carry  out  its  functions  and 
duties. 

(fi  The  Commission,  or  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  CommLssion  any  subcommittee 
of  three  or  more  members,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  of  each  major  political  party, 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  hold  such 
hearings  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  CommLssion  or  such  authorized  sut>com- 
mlttee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  for 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
or  the  production  of  written  or  other  matter 
may  be  issued  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Commission  as  contained  in  section  3 
(ji  and  (k)  of  this  resolution,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or 
of  such  subcommittee,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  per.son  designated  by  such  Chairman. 
The  holding  of  hearings  by  the  Commission. 


or  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subpara^ 
Braph,  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commission,  or  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  at 
least  a  quorum  of  five  members  is  present. 

(g)  In  the  ca.se  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mission  shall  submit  a  request  to  either 
House  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  subpena. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  through  104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  x.o 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  subsection. 

(h)  Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing  each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  ad 
minister  oaths  or  take  statements  of  wit- 
nesses under  affirmation. 

(ixl)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  personnel  and 
records  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
as  established  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  the  Commission  established  by  this 
resolution. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7  Expenses  of  the  Commission  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

Mr   HIDKN    Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
appointed and  angered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  Senators  Dole.  Specter, 
I    ;ind  other  members  of"  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  worked  hard  to  forge 
a  bipartisan  consensus  and  negotiated 
in  good  faith  with  the  White  House 
for  the  past  5  months    A  majority  of 
the  committee  had  finally  developed  a 
proposal    that    accommodated   the   le- 
gitimate   concerns    of    the    President 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
independence     of     the     Commi-ssion. 
Firing  the  three  existing  commission- 
ers obviously  ends  our  abUity  to  pre^ 
serve  the  independence  principle  and 
thereby  ends  any  hope  of  getting  the 
President  to  sign  an  authorization  bill 
that  might  pass  both  Houses. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  a  Republican 
['resident  would  end  the  useful  life  of 
;i   commission  that   President   Dwight 
1)    Eisenhower   considered   his   major 
civil  rights  initiative  when  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1957.  The  CommLssion  has  no 
legislative  or  enforcement  powers.  Its 
only  authority  is  to  make  recommen- 
dations. Some  of  its  recommendations 
I   found  downright   wrong-for  exam- 
ple on  the  questions  of  busing  and  af- 
firmative action.  However.  I  never  felt 
it  was  wise  to  silence  a  commission,  or 
anyone  for  that  matter,  who  disagreed 
with  me.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  used  to 
say     "ifs  always  better  to  leave  truth 
free  to  combat  evil."  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  could  convince  inost  Americans 
that  the  Commission  was  wrong  and  I 
was  right  on  the  issues  on  which  we 
disagreed.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  share  that  view. 


I  might  point  out  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  he  can  silence  his  crit- 
ics on  civil  rights  by  this  act.  he  is 
sadly  mistaken.  The  fact  that  he  has 
emasculated  the  Commission  will  not 
prevent  the  former  Commissioners. 
the  civil  rights  community,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  whose  job  it  is  to 
oversee  these  issues  from  maintaining 
vigilant  scrutiny  of  his  actions  in  this 

area. 

Finally,  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
basic  bipartisan  consensus  that  has  ex- 
isted on  civil  rights  since  the  mid- 
1950's  will  find  a  way  to  keep  that  con- 
sensus alive.  That  is  why  I  have  joined 
with  Senator  Specter  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  would 
create  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  eight 
Commissioners,  four  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders,  and  four  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 

6rs. 

It  will  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
present  Commission  by  retaining  all  of 
Its  powers  and  responsibilities. 

There  will  be  no  firing  of  Commis- 
sioners without  cause. 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased   to   cosponsor   this   resolution 
creating     a     legislatively     constituted 
Civil  Rights  Commission  with  all  the 
rights  and  powers  vested  in  the  origi- 
nal Commi.ssion.  Under  the  resolution 
the  new  CommLssioners  will  have  fixed 
8-year  terms.  They  will  be  independ- 
ent   of   the   administration   and   their 
mandate   will   be   to   monitor  the  en- 
forcement of  our  civil  rights  laws  and 
to  report  to  the  American  people  when 
they   believe  the  integrity   and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws  are  in  jeopardy. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on 
this    legislation    immediately.    Setting 
up  the  Commission   must   have  high 
priority.  There  must   be  no  question 
about  "congress    commitment    to    the 
active  enforcement  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  and  to  the  key  role  played  by  the 
Commission. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  important 
role  the  Commission  plays  is  a  result 
of  Its  credibility  as  an  independent 
body  The  President  has  destroyed  the 
public's  confidence  that  new  appoint- 
ees to  the  present  Commi.ssion  will  be 
permitted  to  be  critical  even  if  criti- 
cism of  Federal  policies  is  warranted. 

The  President  has  made  his  disdain 
for  the  CommLssion  abundantly  clear. 
He  has  repeatedly  disregarded  the  ex- 
press will  of  Congress  on  this  matter. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  take  the  fate  of  the 
Commission  out  of  the  administra- 
tion's hands  by  .statutorily  authorizing 
its  creation  and  establishing  terms 
that  guarantee  its  independent  exist- 
ence.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

EMERGENCY  RELIEE 


WARNER  <AND  TRIBLE' 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2428 
Mr.  "WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3103)  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  expended  for 
emergency  relief  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$100  million  to  S250  million,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows; 

At   the   end  of   the  committee  substitute 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

vision of  law  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tations  decision  on  Interstate  Highway  66, 
Fairfax   and   Arlington   Counties.   Virginia, 
dated   January    5.    1977.    the   Secretary   of 
Tran.sportation,    in    cooperation    with    the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  shall  carry  out 
a  demonstration  project  on  Interstate  High- 
way 66  in  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties. 
Virginia   for  a   period   of   not   less  than   12 
months  commencing  within  60  days  of  the 
enactment   of   this  section.   The   Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  shall  restrict  the  use  of 
such  highway  between  1-495  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles   carrying    three    or    more    passengers 
during  the   hours  of  7   a.m.  to  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  through  Friday,  exclusive  of  holi- 
days,  on  eastbound   lanes  and  during   the 
hours    of    4    p.m.    to    6    p.m.    on    Monday 
through   Friday,   exclusive   of   holidays,   on 
westbound  lanes  during  the  demonstration 
period.   During   the   demonstration   period, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
shall   carry   out   an   environmental    assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  high  occupancy 
vehicle  restrictions,  and  shall,  upon  comple- 
tion of  such  assessment,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  assessment  and  the 
demonstration  project. 

SYMMS    AND  STAFFORD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2429 
Mr.   SYMMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stafford)  propo.sed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3103.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  6.  .strike  1983"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •1984'. 

On  page  5.  line  8.  strike  "and  Utah  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  Utah 

and  Arizona".  j  ..  »  :■, 

On  page  8.  line  1,  after  the  word  strik- 
ing" insert  the  following:  "  T984-  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  1985'  and  by  striking  . 

On  page  15,  line  17.  strike  "1983'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    1982".      ^    ^     ,  ,, 

On  page  11,  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  and  renumber  the  following 
sections  accordingly: 
"Sec  12.  Construction  of  any  bridge— 
"(1)  which  will  be  part  of  a  four-lane  ex- 
pressway on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  City,  Illinois,  and 
Florence.  Illinois; 

"(2)  construction  of  which  received  duscre- 
tionarv  funding  in  fiscal  year  1979  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  144(g)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code;  and 
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•(3i    construction    of    which,    on    May    1. 
1983.  was  prohibited  by  judicial  injunction; 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
144  of  such  title.". 


f-;.\N!  )<  U  I'M 


.AMI-  M 


)MFNT  NO. 


LArTF':NBI-:RO  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2430 

Mr  I.AI' rF.'NHt:K(  i  proposed  an 
ainrndnuTU  to  Ihi-  bill  H  R  3103, 
supra:  a.s  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  followinK: 

Section  5(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  as  amended  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

",  except  that  such  sums  may  also  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  bus  and  bus  re- 
lated facilities  if  there  are  no  commuter  rail 
or  fixed  guideway  systems  in  operation  and 
attributable  to  the  urbanized  area  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  apportionment". 


MF  r/HN'}^.'\rM  'AND  SPECTER) 

AMi':M>\n:NT  no.  2431 

Mr  MF-  I /I  NSVXUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr  .Spki  ikk'  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3103,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  12." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  12.". 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIA  1  K  )NS  ACT. 


1984 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2432 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows; 

On  page  18.  after  the  period  on  line  15, 
add  the  following:  "For  the  Washington 
Tourist  Information  Facility  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Building. 
$500,000.". 


SI' 
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Hi-;i.MS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2433 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3103.  supra;  as 
follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Effective  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-424)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  law  amended  by  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  shall  be  applied  and 
administrered  as  if  such  provision  so  amend- 
ed had  not  been  amended,  and  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  such 
Art  shall  be  considered  reenacted  and  so  ap- 
plied and  administered. 


Mr  SYMMS  (for  Mr.  Randolph) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3103.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  8.  strike  line  24.  and  insert  in 
lieu:  "The  last  sentence  of  section  139(a) 
and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  139(b)  of 
title"  and  on  page  9.  line  17  strike  "section 
139(a)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
139(a)  and  (b)". 


SPECTER (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2435 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3103, 
supra;  a,s  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  substitute, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(Public  Law  85  315)  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  section  101  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1975.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  is  created  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows:  four  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Majority,  no  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  Not  more  than 
four  of  the  members  shall  at  any  one  time 
be  of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  shall  alternate  in  the  designa- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
that  office. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
that  the  first  and  second  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed shall  .serve  two  year  terms:  the  third 
and  fourth  Commissioners  appointed  shall 
serve  four  year  terms  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
six  year  terms.  A  Commissioner  may  be 
reappointed. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  has  taken 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Majority  Leader,  upon  their  concur 
rence.  may  remove  a  member  of  the  Com 
mission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfea- 
.sance  in  office." 

Sec.  104.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  ic)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble". 

Sec  105(a).  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  direc- 
tor for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Within  the  limitation  of  its  appropria- 
tions, the  Commission  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable.". 

Title  42.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  section  1975: 

Sec.  .  Effective  November  29.  1983.  all 
files  and  records  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  shall  be  transferred 
and  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission.". 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  the  judiciary 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  25.  1983.  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  S.  462. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  .session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  25.  1983.  in  order 
to  consider  and  act  on  pending  nomi- 
nations, commemorative  resolutions, 
and  the  following  legislation: 
Agenda 

(1)  Civil  Rights  Commission  Reauthoriza- 
tion. 

(2)  Nominations: 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Curran.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Wisconsin. 

U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Morris  B.  Abram.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Commi.ssion  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Mr.  John  H.  Bunzel.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Destro.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Ms.  Linda  Chavez  Gersten.  of  the  District 
oif  Columbia,  to  be  Staff  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Commi.ssion  on  Civil  Rights. 

BILLS 

S.  914— Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act. 
[Full  Committee) 

S.  422-To  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty 
for  robbery  of  a  controlled  substance.  [Full 
Committee! 

H.R.  596— To  transfer  responsibility  for 
furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act  pay- 
ment bonds. 

S.  501— Sex  Discrimination  in  the  U.S. 
Code  Reform  Act.  (Constitution  SutKrom- 
mittee] 

Budget  Waiver  Authorizationfs]  for  any 
bilUsl  requiring  the  same. 


14)  t'ommcnioratut's 

H  J  Res  283-De.signating  the  week  be 
ginning  November  6.  1983.  as  "National  Dis 
ribled  Veterans  Week." 

S  Res.  238— To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  January  22.  1984.  through  Jan 
uary  28.  1984.  should  be  observed  as  Na 
tional  Meat  Week."  (Introduced  by  Senator 
Helms) 

S.J.  Res.  160— To  designate  the  week  of 
October  17.  1983.  through  October  24.  1983. 
as  -National  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Week."  (Introduced  by  Senator  Byrd] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
oui  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

s'   H<  iiMMlTTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVER:.:.:f  NT 

MANAr.FMFNT 

Mr  I.l'CiAR.  Mr  Prcsidrm.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Manatjement  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  25.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  computer  st^curl- 
ty  in  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  iiMMITTft    'iN   KORKK.N  RKL.ATIDNS 

Mr  HAKF,}-i  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unaM;!;.i'ii~  r,<r.:^rnl  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  }<T'  a'l;  Relations  be  authorized 
lo  meet  duriiit-'  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tue.sda.v.  October  25.  at  11 
a.m..  to  hold  a  busmes.^  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comtnit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  iTieet  during  the  session  of  lh( 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  October  25.  at  5 
[).m..  to  receive  a  briefing  on  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  October  25.  at  11 
a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  all  Americans  the  feeling  of 
grief  and  outrage  over  the  wanton  ter- 
rorist attack  that  murdered  so  many 
of  our  marines  yesterday  morning  in 
Lebanon.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  families  across  the  country 
that  are  so  .suddenly  and  cruelly  be- 
reaved. 

Our  most  urgent  duty  now  is  to 
guarantee  that  our  marines  are  ade- 
quately protected  against  any  future 
such  terrorist  attack.  The  success  of 


yesterdays  bombing  was  the  result  of 
an  unbelievable  breakdown  in  security 
that  should  ne\er  ha\e  been  permitted 
to  occur. 

I  reject  the  administrations  prepos- 
terous rationale  that  we  did  all  we 
could  to  protect  our  forces.  No  Ameri- 
can marines  should  be  asked  to  serve 
anywhere,  for  any  purpose,  without 
every  conceivable  step  being  taken  to 
assure  their  safety.  Other  nations  do 
far  more  to  protect  their  forces  from 
terrorist  attack  in  circumstances  of  ob- 
vious danger.  For  the  United  States  to 
do  less  is  negligence,  pure  and  simple. 
Our  marines  in  Lebanon  have  the  full 
support  of  our  people— but  they  de- 
served more  from  our  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  President  owes  the 
American  people  a  clear,  immediate, 
and  credible  explanation  of  why  our 
troops  are  in  Lebanon.  Our  first  priori- 
ty in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatises  should  be  to  revoke 
the  18-month  blank  check  which  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  3  weeks  ago. 
What  we  need  most  of  all  now  is  a 
plan  that  offers  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 
guarantees  the  earliest  possible  with- 
drawal of  our  troops.  We  must  not 
accept  an  endless  American  in\olve- 
ment  that  maintains  our  marines  as 
nothing  more  than  sitting  ducks  in  the 
Lebanese  civil  war.« 


SWEET  TRUTHS  ABOUT  SUGAR 

•  Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there 
an  a  number  of  misconceived  fears 
spread  in  the  popular  media  about  one 
of  our  Nation's  major  agricultural 
commodities— sugar. 

The  notion  persists  that  sugar  con- 
sumption is  responsible  for  ills  of  soci- 
ety ranging  from  obesity  and  tooth 
decay,  to  deviant  criminal  acts.  In  re- 
ality, this  natural  sweetener  is  no 
more  a  threat  to  good  health  than  any 
other  food  consumed  in  sensible  quan- 
tities. 

The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  has  a 
long  and  prominent  history  in  my 
State  of  Hawaii,  beginning  with  its  in- 
troduction by  Polynesians  some  1.000 
years  ago.  Today  Hawaii  is  one  of  oUr 
Nation's  largest  sugar-producing 
States,  without,  I  might  note,  any  no- 
ticeable ill  effects  on  our  population, 
whom  statistics  show  to  be  among  the 
healthiest  in  our  Nation. 

Recently  two  authorities  on  nutri- 
tion—Elizabeth M.  Whelan.  executive 
director  of  the  American  Council  on 
Science  &  Health;  and  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Stare.  M.D..  professor  emeritus  of  nu- 
trition at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health— published  a  book  about  such 
nutritional  fallacies.  An  excerpt  from 
their  book.  "Sweet  Truths  About 
Sugar."  was  published  in  the  October 
Reader's  Digest.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


(From  the  Readers  Digest.  October  1983] 
Sweet  Truths  About  Sugar 

That  nice"  stuff  that  "little  girls  are 
made  of"  has  been  earning  a  bad  rep  of 
late— which,  say  these  noted  health  authori- 
ties, is  nothing  but  a  sour  deal. 

Condensed  from  The  One-Hundred-Per- 
cent Natural.  Purely  Organic.  Cholesterol- 
Free.  Megavitamin.  Low -Carbohydrate  Nu- 
trition Hoax."  Elizabeth  M.  Whelan  and 
Fredrick  J.  Stare.  M.D.) 

In  recent  years  sugar  has  increasingly 
been  pronounced  one  of  the  world's  most 
fearsome  scourges— right  up  there  with  the 
Black  Plague.  We  are  told  that  sugar  causes 
everything  from  obesity  to  learning  disabil- 
ities. No  one.  from  infant  to  centenarian, 
seems  immune  to  its  deadly  attack. 

The  U.S.  government  itself  has  stood 
ready  to  further  this  belief.  Soon  after  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  dubbed  sugar  an  unnecessary 
evil  in  its  1977  report,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proposed  banning  the  advertis- 
ing of  sugary  products  from  children's  tele- 
vision shows.  (The  proposal  was  later 
dropped.)  Even  food  processors  jumped  on 
the  bandwagon:  "Low  in  Sugar"  scream 
their  TV  commercials.  People  brag  that 
they  no  longer  use  the  substance,  as  though 
that  by  itself  was  a  virtue. 

Much  of  this  apprehension  is  based  on 
two  popular  misconceptions:  that  Americans 
are  consuming  more  table  sugar  than  ever 
before:  that  sugar  consumption  contributes 
to  poor  health. 

In  fact,  government  statistics  reveal  that 
consumption  of  table  sugar  (sucrose)  in  the 
United  States  is  now  about  the  same  as  it 
was  70  years  ago.  while  the  use  of  other 
sweeteners— especially  the  corn  syrups  in 
processed  foods— has  greatly  increased.  But 
t  he  figures  for  sw  eeteners  include  those  in 
products  such  as  ketchup  and  salad  dress- 
ings, as  well  as  those  in  soft  drinks  and  des- 
serts, and  therefore  estimates  of  the 
amount  that  people  actually  consume  vary 
widely. 

Just  what  is  sugar?  Chemically,  there  are 
many  compounds  called  sugars,  but  only  a 
few  are  found  naturally  in  the  foods  we  eat. 
Among  sweeteners  that  are  added  the  most 
common  are  sucrose— refined  from  cane  or 
beet  sugar— and  corn  syrups.  Natually  oc- 
curring sugars  include  lactose,  found  in 
milk,  and  glucose  and  fructose,  both 
common  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  order  to 
be  used  by  the  body,  all  sugars  must  be  con- 
verted to  glucose— the  sugar  found  in  our 
blood.  The  human  body  cares  little  where 
its  supplies  originate. 

Health  faddists  maintain  that  refined 
white  sugar  is  dangerous,  and  that  natural 
sweeteners  are  fine.  But  a  molecule  of 
sugar,  refined  or  not.  is  a  molecule  of  sugar. 
While  it  is  true  that  table  sugar  contains  no 
vitamins,  minerals  or  protein,  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  in  less-refined  sugars  such  as 
raw  or  brown  sugar  or  in  honey,  for  exam- 
ple—are too  small  to  be  important.  If  you 
prefer  the  taste  of  brown  sugar  or  honey  to 
table  sugar,  use  them.  But  don't  think  that 
you  are  swallowing  anything  nutritionally 
superior. 

Of  course,  popular  misconceptions  about 
sugar  extend  far  beyond  a  vague.  "It's  not 
good  for  you."  Lets  look  at  some  of  the  spe- 
cific charges  laid  at  sugar's  door: 

Obesity.  Excess  calories,  regardless  of 
where  they  come  from,  are  fattening.  No 
one  kind  of  calorie  is  more  fattening  than 
any  other.  Fat.  however,  contains  more 
than  twice  as  many  calories  per  ounce  as 
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carbohydrates  (Including  sugar)  or  proteins, 
thus,  a  pat  of  butter  on  a  slice  of  toast  is 
more  than  twice  as  fattening  as  an  equal 
weight  of  Jelly  Clearly,  then,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  attempt  a  sugar  free  reducing  diet 
If  you  replace  the  sugar  with  gravies,  french 
fries  and  other  fatly  foods. 

Diabetes  Insulin,  a  hormone  produced  by 
the  pancreas,  is  necessary  for  metabolizing 
glucose  In  the  blood.  In  diabetes,  the  pan- 
creas either  fails  to  produce  enough  insulin 
or  the  insulin  It  does  produce  Is  unable  to 
function  properly  Diabetics,  therefore,  are 
subject  to  excessive  blood-sugar  levels,  espe 
cially  after  ingesting  sugar  Eating  sugary 
foods,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  cause 
the  disease 

Hypoglycemia.  The  opposite  of  diabetes 
occurs  when  the  pancreas  produces  too 
much  insulin,  resulting  in  blood-sugar  levels 
that  are  abnormally  low.  True  hypoglyce 
mla  Is  an  extremely  rare  condition,  with 
symptoms  that  display  a  remarkable  paral- 
lel to  those  of  anxiety  neurosis.  This  condi 
tlon  is  tailor-made  for  some  hypochondriacs 
who  insist  that  a  vague  collection  of  symp- 
toms t>e  tagged  with  a  name. 

Low  blood  sugar  levels  in  those  few  genu- 
ine hypoglycemics  can  be  caused  by  pancre- 
atic tumors.  However,  popular  ■wisdom"  has 
decreed  that  too  much  sugar  in  the  diet 
(particularly  refined  sugar)  stimulates  the 
pancreas  to  produce  too  much  insulin,  thus 
leading  to  lowered  blood  sugar.  This  is  un 
adulterated  hogwash. 

Tooth  decay.  Although  sugar  can  Indeed 
contribute  to  cavities,  don't  think  that 
dental  problems  can  be  avoided  simply  by 
replacing  table  sugar  with  good  old  'natu 
ral"  honey  or  dried  fruits.  Exposure  time  Is 
what  we  need  to  be  concerned  with.  The 
stickier  the  sweet,  the  longer  it  will  remain 
In  contact  with  the  tooth,  the  more  damage 
will  be  done.  The  only  way  to  cut  down  on 
exposure  time  is  to  eliminate  sticky  sweets 
between  meals— and  to  clean  your  teeth 
more  often.  The  bacteria  in  the  mouth  that 
cause  cavities  arenl  the  least  bit  particular 
about  the  type  of  sugar  they  feed  on  In 
fact,  some  health  foods,  as  rai.sins,  can 
nestle  among  the  teeth  all  day,  providing 
hours  of  tasty  fare  for  bacteria. 

Heart  disease.  In  1964  an  English  physi- 
cian, John  Yudkin,  made  the  widely  publi 
cized  charge  that  sugar  is  a  cau.sative  factor 
in  heart  disease  Yudkin  had  arrived  at  his 
theory  by  comparing  the  sugar  Intake  of  45 
heart  patients  with  13  hospitalized  accident 
victims  and  12  men  residing  in  the  area.  His 
study  found  that  the  heart  patients  con 
sumed  substantially  more  sugar.  Thus  he 
concluded,  and  the  press  duly  reported,  that 
sugar  is  bad  for  the  heart. 

When  other  scientists  repeated  his  study 
in  four  hospitals— using  as  a  control  only 
people  outside  the  hospital-they  found 
that  heart  patients  consumed  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  as  did  their  controls.  But 
this  attracted  nowhere  near  the  publicity  of 
Yudkins  original  statements. 

A  quick  look  at  some  simple  statistics  il- 
lustrates why  the  sugar  heart  disease 
theory  makes  so  little  sense.  If  the  relation 
ship  were  positive,  countries  with  high 
sugar  consumption  should  have  a  higher 
rate  of  heart  disease.  In  fact,  some-such  as 
Venezuela,  Cuba,  Brazil  and  Costa  Rica 
have  a  rather  low  incidence. 

Learning  disabilities  In  this  case  there 
aren't  even  any  scientific  studies  to  refute. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  sugar  creating 
learning  difficulties,  but  what  Is  being  circu 
laled  is  a  combination  of  uncontrolled  stud- 
ies,   testimonials,    opinion    and    conjecture. 


Also  uiisubslanliated  i.s  tlu-  coiUeiUioii  that 
sugar  and  sugar  products  cause  deviant  be- 
havior. After  killing  the  mayor  and  a  super- 
visor of  San  Francl.sco  in  1978.  former  super- 
visor Dan  White  included  as  part  of  his 
legal  defense  testimony  that  he  has  eaten 
lot  of  junk  food  shortly  before  the  murder. 
(This  was  the  so-called  ■Twinkle  De- 
fense .")  One  health  food  advocate  even 
claimed  that  the  Infamous  Manson  •family  " 
who  murdered  Sharon  Tate  had  .subsisted 
mainly  on  candy  bars.  Where  the  diet  is 
good,  she  declared,  there  is  no  crime.  " 
These  and  similar  hypotheses  are  still 
devoid  of  solid  scientific  support. 

Empty"  calories.  The  charge  that  sugar 
is  full  of  'empty  "  calories  is  plain  silly.  All 
calories  are  full  calories-i.e.,  full  of  energy. 
If  sugar  products  are  consumed  In  place  of 
other  needed  nutrients,  dietary  deficiencies 
can  occur.  But  as  long  as  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowance  is  being  met  for  all  nutri 
ents.  there  is  no  harm  whatever  in  using 
.snack  foods  to  fulfill  additional  calorie  re- 
quirements. 

So.  the  evidence  is  clear:  sugar  Is  sweet. 
But  that  doesn't  rm  an  ir'>  bad  for  you.« 


proposals  that.  I  believe,  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  added  fundinK. 

1  am  pleased  to  report  that  to  date, 
over  20  Senators  are  supporting  my 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  Senate  take  decisive  action  on  this 
vitally  important  legislation  before  ad- 
journment so  that  we  can  reinstate 
needy  children  to  these  programs. 
Therefore.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeking  speedy  consider- 
ation of  S.  1913  • 


PENDING  CHILD  NUTRITION 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  306  to  114.  H.R. 
4091.  bipartisan  legislation  that 
amends  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  those  acts. 
Needless  to  say.  I  am  pleased  and  en- 
couraged by  the  strong  show  of  sup- 
port in  the  House  for  this  legislation. 
On  September  30.  1983.  Senators 
Cochran.  Boren.  Andrews.  Hollings. 
Pryor.  and  Eacleton  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing S.  1913.  Although  S.  1913  is 
not  identical  to  H.R.  4091.  the  two  ver- 
sions are  very  similar.  Certainly,  the 
intent  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  is 
the  same.  Both  are  designed  to  make 
needed  improvements  in  the  school 
lunch  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, using  the  $150  million  that  has 
been  budgeted  by  Congress  for  these 
programs. 

In  1981.  Federal  aid  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  was  reduced  by  30  per- 
cent, or  $1.5  billion.  The  end  result 
was  that  thou.sands  of  .schools  and 
over  3  million  children,  a  million  of 
those  children  coming  from  low- 
income  families,  including  the  working 
poor,  were  forced  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  chil- 
dren who  must  depend  on  the  child 
nutrition  programs  should  be  excluded 
from  the  programs.  For  this  reason.  I 
believe  legislation  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion is  necessary. 

Although  the  additional  money 
budgeted  only  represents  10  percent  of 
the  $1.5  billion  reduction  made  in 
1981.  many  important  improvements 
in  the  child  nutrition  programs  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  $150  million.  S. 
1913  contains  a  group  of  coordinated 
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•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  3 
years  ago  today,  the  S.S.  Poet  and  its 
34-member  crew  disappeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  sadness.  I  join  with 
the  families  and  friends  of  those  who 
have  died  to  commemorate  this  tragic 
event  and  to  honor  the  crew  of  the 
Poet. 

After  leaving  Port  Philadelphia  on 
October  24.  1980.  the  U.S.  flag-ship 
S.S.  Poet,  carrying  a  cargo  of  grain  to 
be  di.stributed  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  the 
poor  and  hungry  in  Egypt,  mysterious- 
ly vanished.  It  is  assumed  by  the  ex- 
perts at  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  that  a  vio- 
lent storm  with  50-  to  60-knot  winds 
and  30-foot  waves  might  have  ravaged 
and  capsized  the  552-foot  vessel  so  sud- 
denly that  the  ship's  crew  did  not  have 
time  to  send  out  distress  signals.  While 
this  .seems  to  be  the  most  likely  expla- 
nation for  the  disaster,  the  Poet,  the 
largest  U.S.  ship  to  be  lost  at  sea  in 
modern  times,  has  left  us  with  no  clue 
a-s  to  her  fate. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  marking  this  .sad  occasion  and  in  re- 
membering the  brave  crew  of  the  Poet 
who  lost  their  lives  while  carrying  out 
a  mission  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity. • 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
indicated  yesterday  that  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983.  and 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that  now.  The  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  managers.  I  be- 
lieve, on  both  sides  are  present. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT 

OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3103.  Calendar  Order  No.  463. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  bill  clerk  rtad  a.s  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R  3103)  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  title 
XXIII.  United  States  Code,  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  from  $100  million  to  $250  million,  and 
tor  other  purposes 

The  Senate  procfecJfd  to  con.sider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
.strike  all  after  the  enartinp  rlaiise  and 
insert: 

That,  in  addition  to  any  amounls  author- 
ized to  be  expended  by  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  in  the  fi-scal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983.  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  expended,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit 
Account),  for  such  fiscal  year  $150,000,000 
to  carry  out  such  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  125  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  States  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  territory  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  Governor  of  a  State .". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such   section    125   is   amended   by   inserting 

"(1)"  before  "obligations"  and  by  Inserting 
after  •$30,000,000  in  any  Slate"  the  follow- 
ing: ■•.  and  (2)  the  total  obligations  for 
projects  under  this  .section  in  any  fl.scal  year 
In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
April  15.  1983. 

Sec.  3.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
.subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act),  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  for  projects  under 
such  section,  shall  not  apply  to  natural  dis- 
asters and  catastrophic  failures  occurring  in 
the  Slates  of  California  and  Utah  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  120  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  ■shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  thereof:  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  on  account  of  any  project  on  a 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Including  the 
Interstate  System,  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  of  a  project  on  a  system 
as  provided  in  subsections  (ai  and  (c)  of  this 
section:  ■Provided,  That  the  Federal  share 
payable  for  eligible  emergency  repairs  to 
minimize  damage,  protect  facilities  or  re- 
store essential  traffic  accomplished  within 
thirty  days  after  the  actual  occurrence  may 
amount  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  there- 
of: and  further". 

(b)  Section  120(f)  of  title  23,  United  Slates 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  section  is  effective 
for  all  natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ures which  occur  subsequent  to  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  application  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  after  approval  of  withdrawal 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  un- 
built portions  of  Interstate  route  1-83  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  Slates  Code,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  $100,000,000  from 
the  apportionment  of  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)(5)(A)  of  such  lille  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  such  State  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  such  title.  Upon  transfer  of 


such  funds,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting substitute  highway  projects  in  such 
State  prepared  under  section  103(e)(4)  of 
such  title  shall  be  reduced  by  $100,000,000. 
Of  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  such  title. 
$100,000,000  shall  be  obligated  for  resurfac- 
ing, restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing portions  of  such  Interstate  route 
open  to  traffic.  Any  funds  transferred  under 
this  section  shall  continue  to  be  a\ailable 
for  expenditure  in  such  State  until  the  last 
day  of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 
Any  amount  of  funds  so  transferred  which 
have  not  been  obligated  by  such  last  day 
shall  lapse  and  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  projects  under  section 
118(bi(3)  of  such  title. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  September  30.  1986. 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  years  by  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed, for  expenditures  on  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  in  table 
of  the  committee  print  numbered  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  September 
30.  1985.  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned for  such  years  by  section  103(e)(4)  of 
title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  for  expenditure 
on  substitute  highway  and  transit  projects, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
In  the  committee  print  numbered  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fifteenth  sentence  by  striking 
out  ■fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  years",  and  by  inserting  ".  and 
September  30.  1985  "  after  September  30. 
1984  "; 

(2)  in  the  sixteenth  sentence  by  striking 
out  "years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•year  ",  and  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985.  and  "; 

(3)  in  the  twenty-first  sentence  by  striking 
out  'fiscal  year  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fi-scal  years",  and  by  inserting  "  ,  and 
September  30,  1985  "  after  -September  30, 
1984";  and 

(4)  in  the  twenty-second  sentence  by  strik- 
ing   ■1984""   and   inserting  "in   lieu   thereof 

1985",  and  by  striking  "years"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■year"',  and  by  striking 
out    September  30,  1985,  and". 

Sec.  8.  Section  118(b)(2)  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Which  is  not  open  to  traffic  "  the  following: 
"and  high  cost  projects  which  are  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  with  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  this 
title  and  are  on  an  Interstate  segment 
which  is  on  a  common  alignment  of  more 
than  7.9  miles  with  any  other  Intenslale  seg- 
ment and  on  which  actual  construction  with 
funds  apportioned  under  such  section  is 
under  way  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;"'. 

Sec  9.  Section  307(c)(1)  of  tille  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"section  104"  the  following:  "and  section 
103(e)(4)  for  highway  projects  ". 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(a)  of  tille  23,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "The  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  as  pari  of  the  Interstate 


System  under  this  subsection  shall  create 
no  Federal  financial  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  such  highway;  except  that  any 
State  may  use  funds  available  to  it  under 
sections  io4(b)(l)  and  104(b)(5)(B)  of  this 
tille  for  the  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  of  any  highway 
designated  as  a  route  on  the  Interstate 
System  under  this  subsection  before  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of  title 
23,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  projects 
for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitating, 
and  reconstructing  routes  on  the  Interstate 
System  designated  under  sections  103  and 
139(c)  of  this  title  and  routes  on  the  Inter- 
state System  designated  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983  under 
section  139(a)  of  this  lille;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  only  approve  a  project  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  on  a  toll  road  if  such 
road  is  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement 
provided  for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978.  Sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  section  shall  be 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  shall  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  title.  The  Federal  share 
for  any  project  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  that  set  forth  in  section  120(c)  of  this 
title.". 

Sec  11.  Section  165  of  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  101  Note) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BUY  AMERICA 

■  Sec  165.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  not  obligate  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  by 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
whose  total  cost  exceeds  $500,000.  unless 
only  such  unmanufactured  articles,  materi- 
als, and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Stales,  and  only  such 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  used  in  such  project. 

■■(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines- 

"(1)  their  application  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  rolling 
slock  their  application  would  result  in  un- 
reasonable cost  (after  granting  appropriate 
price  adjustments  to  domestic  products 
based  on  that  portion  of  project  cost  likely 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  Slates  and  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  lax  revenues.); 

■•(3)  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles,  materi- 
als, and  supplies  that  are  not  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  in  the  United 
Slates  In  sufficient  and  reasonably  available 
quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality:  or 

••(4)  that  inclusion  of  domestic  material 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  overall  project 
contract  by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  projects  for  the  acquisition  of  rolling 
stock,  and  25  per  centum  in  the  case  of  all 
other  projects.". 

Sec  12.  (a)(1)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
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followinR:  'The  sums  appropriated  and  the 
sums  allocated  under  this  paragraph  for 
public  mass  transit  projects  shall  remain 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap 
portioned  or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  sums 
apportioned  and  the  sums  allocated  under 
this  paragraph  for  projects  under  any  high- 
way assistance  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appor 
tioned  or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
for  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Any  sums  which 
are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  are  unobligated  (other  than 
an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  sub- 
stitute project  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval)  at 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be. 
among  those  Slates  which  have  obligated  all 
sums  (Other  than  such  an  amount)  appor- 
tioned or  allo'  ited.  a.s  the  case  may  be.  to 
them  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such  reapportion 
ments  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
approved  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  '. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  designed"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'designated". 

(b)(1)  The  second  section  126  of  the  Sur 
face  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
relating  to  bicycle  transportation,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Sec.  126."  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  126A.". 

(2)  Section  133  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  163  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "appropriated"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "apportioned". 

(4)  Section  415  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section  108(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "this  title," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  23. 
United  States  Code.". 

<c)(l)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  127  by  striking  out 
"and  width",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  146  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 
"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects.". 

(2)  Section  120  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  "(i)". 
and  subsections  "(j)"  and  "(k)"  as  subsec- 
tions "(j)",  "(k)".  and  "(1)".  respectively. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  122  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  for 
sutjstitute  highway  projects  approved  under 
section  103(e)(4)  of  this  title"  before  "and 
the  retirement". 

(4KA)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Interstate  System,  the  Primary  System,  and 
on  any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arte- 
rials  or  major  collectors."  each  place  It 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "routes  functional- 
ly classified  as  arlerials  or  major  collectors" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  same  period  as 
funds  apportioned  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid   primary    system    under    this    title. 


Any  funds  not  obligated  at  the  expiration  of 
such  period  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  other  States  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  204(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior". 

(7)  The  last  sentence  of  section  402(j)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(d)  Section   111  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
All  agreements"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sub.section  (a),  any 
State  may  permit  the  placement  of  vending 
machines  in  rest  and  recreation  areas,  and 
in  safety  rest  areas  constructed  or  located 
on  rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
such  State.  Such  vending  machines  may 
only  dispense  such  food,  drink,  and  other 
articles  as  the  State  highway  department 
determines  are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Such  vending  machines  may  only  be  operat- 
ed by  the  State.  In  permitting  the  place- 
ment of  vending  machines,  the  State  will 
give  priority  to  vending  machines  which  are 
operated  through  the  State  licensing  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  2(a)(5)  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1936.  commonly  known  as 
the  Randolph  Sheppard  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
107a(a)(5)).  The  costs  of  installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  vending  ma- 
chines shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  title". 

(e)(1)  Section  145(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

(c)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  obli- 
gated for  qualifying  projects  in  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  of  the  fi.scal 
years  1983  and  1984  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  excess  of- 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  obligation 
authority  distributed  to  such  Slate  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  104(b)  of  this  Act. 
plus  the  amounts,  if  any,  available  to  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  157 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  pertaining  to 
minimum  allocr-tion.  over 

"(2)  the  amount  of  obligational  authority 
distributed  to  such  State  for  fiscal  year  1983 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981". 

(2)  Section  145(e)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "section  108  of  this  Act  and" 
after  such  State  under",  and  by  striking 
out  104(b)(1)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "108  of 
this  Act". 

(f )  Section  154(e)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "criteria  which  lakes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "criteria  which 
lake"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "posted"  the  follow- 
ing; "on  January  1,  1983,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  in  accordance 
with"  the  following:  ",  and  on  highways 
built  after  such  date  with  speed  limits 
posted  as  55  miles  per  hour.". 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983" 

And  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
an  amendment,  to  the  substitute  re- 
ported b,v  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  12.  strike  committee  print 
numbered  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 


Representatives"  and  insert  "tables  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  the  Congress  on  August  19.  1983.  as  re- 
vised by  the  tables  transmitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
on  September  29,  1983." 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDVRE 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  finish  this  bill  promptly,  and 
by  that  I  mean  an  hour  or  so.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
that. 

After  that,  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  crime  package.  I  am  not 
certain  we  can  get  to  that  bill,  and  I 
will  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
further  on  that  point  today,  but  that 
is  the  sequence  that  the  leadership  on 
this  side  has  in  mind. 

There  is  also  perhaps  a  veto  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
a  bill  that  may  reach  us  today.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  take  long  to  debate 
that.  It  is  possible  to  take  that  up  also. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  vield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  might  say  for  all  our 
colleagues  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  move  this  bill  rap- 
idly also.  We  have  agreed.  Senator 
Randolph.  Senator  Stafford.  Senator 
Bentsen.  and  myself,  that  early  next 
year  we  are  going  to  mark  up  a  high- 
way bill  where  all  Senators  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  forth  their 
amendments  to  the  committee  and 
work  through  the  process.  So  if  Sena- 
tors will  cooperate  today  and  withhold 
their  amendments,  they  will  have  an 
ample  opportunity  early  next  year  to 
bring  forth  their  amendments  on  the 
highway  program.  If  they  could  coop- 
erate in  that  manner,  it  will  expedite 
the  process  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  join  him  in  express- 
ing that  hope. 

Mr.  President,  .sometime  later  today 
it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  I  would 
guess  sometime  around  3  p.m..  depend- 
ing on  how  wo  get  along  with  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  cooperation.  I  have  only  one 
further  announcement  to  make.  I  have 
apprised  the  minority  leader  of  this 
privately,  and  may  I  say  now  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators  that  the  agenda 
this  week,  in  addition  to  the  items  I 
have  just  discussed  which  include  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  will 
also  include  the  debt  limit  bill. 

If  we  can  finish  the  supplemental 
and    the    debt    limit    this    week,    by 


Frida\  it  will  not  be  necrs.sary  to  B.sk 
tdc  Senate  to  be  in  on  Saturday.  I  will 
have  a  further  announcernenl  to  make 
m  that  respect  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  but 
there  is  a  growing  possibihty  thai  we 
ran  avoid  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
31  OH.  a,s  amended.  wa.s  reported  out  of 
th.  full  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Work.s  by  a  unanimous  vote 
at  the  end  of  la.st  month.  This  high- 
way let-'i.slation  ha,'^  two  major  provi- 
sion.s  and  also  conlains  some  technical 
correct ion.><  to  the  Surface  Tran.<^porta- 
tion  A.sh,i.siancc  Act  'STAAi  of  1982. 

The  1982  act  was  a  significant  ac 
complishment.  It  served  to  focus  at 
lention  on  the  importance  of  our 
roads  and  bridges  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, business  productivity,  and  per- 
sonal mobility.  The  nickel  increase  in 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  has  meant  a 
4.5-percent  gain  in  highway  funding 
for  fiscal  1983.  Slates  have  moved 
swiftly  in  obligating  those  funds  and 
in  getting  construction  and  rchabilita 
tion  projects  underway.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  State 
DOT'S  have  worked  together  closely  m 
implementing  the  various  provisions 
of  the  STAA.  Overall,  even  with  .some 
difficulties,  the  1982  act  has  been  re- 
markably effective  in  improving  and 
strengthening  our  vital,  national 
transportation  network. 

The  Surface  Transportation  T(>chni- 
cal  Corrections  Act  of  1983  i.s  far  more 
limited  in  .scope.  First,  it  conlains  an 
additional  authorization  for  the  erner- 
t^ency  relief  highway  program  to  meet 
repair  needs  resulting  from  the  large 
number  of  high-cost,  natural  disasters 
this  year.  Second,  an  interstate  cost  es- 
timate and  interstate  subsUtute  cost 
estimate  must  be  approved  in  order  to 
release  interstate  construction  and 
interstate  transfer  funds.  Also  includ- 
ed in  this  legislation  are  several  provi- 
sions clarifying  eligibility  of  certain 
categories  of  projects  for  Federal  as- 
sistance and  some  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  1982  act. 

This  past  summer  the  Transporta 
tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
conducted  a  hearing  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram. Testimony  was  received  on  the 
unexpectedly  large  number  of  disas- 
ters that  occurred  from  January 
through  May  of  this  year,  especially  in 
California  and  Utah. 

This  legislation  provides  an  addition- 
al $150  million  in  funding  to  meet  the 
emergency  relief  needs  of  the  affected 


Stales.  California  and  Utah  are  .specil- 
ically  exempted  from  tlie  S30  million 
cap  because  of  the  extensive  and 
costly  storm  damage  occurring;  in 
those  States  in  fiscal  1983. 

For  the  30-day  period  immediately 
following  the  actual  disaster.  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  would  be  made 
available.  This  would  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  road  openings,  debris  re- 
moval, and  erection  of  temporary  fa- 
cilities. Committee  members  believe 
that  cost-effective  repair  is  an  impor- 
tant concern  and.  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  for  long-term  rehabilitation 
and  replacement  projects,  funding  be 
provided  at  the  applicable  system 
match,  for  example.  90-10  percent 
matching  Federal-State  share  on  the 
Intenslate  System,  and  75-25  for  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  sys- 
tems. This  match  requirement  would 
be  effective  for  disasters  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Eligibility  for  emergency  relief  fund- 
ing would  also  be  extended  to  the  ter- 
ritories, including  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

This  legislation  approves  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  or  ICE  which  con- 
tains the  apportionment  factors  for 
distribution  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  authorizations.  Unlike  most 
other  categories  of  highway  funding 
which  are  apportioned  to  the  Stales 
on  October  1.  Congress  must  first  ap- 
prove the  ICE  before  the  apportion- 
ment of  interstate  construction  funds 
can  take  place.  In  the  past.  Congress 
has  generally  approved  a  2-year  ICE. 
and  in  order  for  the  States  to  be  able 
to  do  the  long-range  planning  required 
by  interstate  construction  projects. 
the  committee  recommends  approval 
of  a  2-year  ICE  once  again. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  the 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimate  or 
ISCE.  States  which  have  withdrawn 
an  interstate  .segment  and  are  eligible 
for  interstate  transfer  funds  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a  cost  to  complete  es- 
timate for  substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects.  For  the  first  time. 
Congress  must  approve  this  estimate, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  here 
again  a  2-year  approval  is  needed  to 
enable  the  Slates  to  do  the  necessary 
project  planning. 

I  should  also  like  to  touch  on  one 
safety-related  issue.  Many  States  have 
not  recognized  the  fact  that  acquisi- 
tion of  crash  protective  cushioning 
equipment  for  use  on  railway-highway 


cros.'^ing  equipment  is  eligible  for  as- 
sisiance  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way laws.  Federal  highway  trust  funds 
have  been  used  for  many  years  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  railway-high- 
way crossings.  Much  of  that  funding 
has  been  used  to  improve  or  add  flash- 
ing signals  at  crossings  to  warn  motor- 
ists of  train  movements.  However,  this 
crossing  signal  equipment  can  itself  be 
a  roadside  obstacle,  much  like  a  bridge 
pier. 

Technologically  sound  crash  protec- 
tive cushioning  equipment  has  been 
widely  employed  to  reduce  the  threat 
to  motorists  of  other  roadside  obsta- 
cles, and  such  efforts  have  used  high- 
way trust  funds.  It  is  my  belief  that 
such  protective  cushioning  equipment 
when  used  at  railway-highway  cross- 
ings is  eligible  for  highway  trust 
funds.  I  am  convinced  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  130  and  section  152,  as 
well  as  other  relevant  provisions  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  permit 
such  eligibility. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  H.R.  3103.  as  amended,  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  States 
have  already  started  the  new  fiscal 
year  without  the  apportionment  of 
their  interstate  and  interstate  transfer 
funds.  They  are  understandably  con- 
cerned about  delays  in  funding  and 
disruptions  in  those  programs.  The 
Interstate  construction  funds  which 
would  become  available  this  fiscal  year 
and  next  fiscal  year  amount  to  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  The  available  interstate 
transfer  funds  total  S700  million  for 
1984  and  S700  million  for  1985.  None 
of  this  money  can  be  released  to  the 
Slates,  however,  without  congressional 
approval  of  the  two  cost  estimates. 

In  addition,  those  States  that  have 
suffered  through  major  storm-related 
disasters  are  very  concerned  about 
completing  critical  highway  repair  and 
reconstruction  work  so  that  travel  in 
those  affected  areas  can  begin  to 
return  to  normal. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  support  this  vitally  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  that  the  interstate  cost  estimate 
and  the  interstate  substitute  cost  esti- 
mate tables  transmitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


UMI 
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REVISED  TABLE  3  -ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  SUBSTITUTE  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS  AND  APPORTIONMENT  FACTORS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  75  PERCENT  OF  1984 

AND  1985  FISCAL  YEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS  ' 
(Rcviw)  to  rrttecl  1  corrtclioii  lo  IX  *sl«ure  hijhwiyltjiisil  splils  hx  ConoKKui  jnd  idditiorul  inijfsljte  System  tnthdrmais  gndet  23  U  SC  103(e)(4)  »  Cownclcul.  Il»  Disteicl  <*  CokimtM.  Gewtij  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island] 


State 


HKiihdrawai  atea 


A/iniu 

Cahlofnia 


Cokxado 
Connecticut 


District  of  Cotumtu 

Georgia 

Illinois 


Masuchuselts 

Minnesota 

Netirislia 


Oho 
Oreton 

Pennsytnana 

mme  Island 
Tennessee 


Tucson 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Bolton  to  RiUingly 

Hartford 

Hartlord  New  Britain 

Killin|ly 

Mastimiton 

Atlanta 

Oicago 

Indianapolis 

Waterloo 

Baltimore 

Bow*  to  Mili«isviiie 

Wasnmglon 

Boston 

fall  Rmr  to  Providence 

Ouluth 

Minneapolis  St  Paul 

Omalu 

New  Vork  Oty 

PluladettHiia 

New  Vork  City  to  Trenton 

Many 

New  Vork  City 

Qtveland 

Portland 

Salem 

PIMadeiiiAia 

Pittstwigh 

Rhode  Islam) 


Washington 


TotH 


(stimaled  additional 

Highway  cost  to 

Hignway  amounts 

lunds  required  to 

ApportKXimenI 

complete 

already  availaMe 

complete  substitute 

laclors  (percent  1 

highway  pioiecis 

49.921.95; 

28.820.000 

21.101.957 

0390 

22.;25.IW 

500.000 

22.225,117 

0411 

186)54.327 

55.193.090 

131.561.237 

2  430 

359.512.004 

359.512.004 

6  642 

43? 952.345 

4,369.021 

433.583.324 

8  010 

116235.110 

44.997.826 

71237  284 

1316 

425564J2    . 

42  556482 

0  786 

198718507 

39  568  905 

159.149.602 

2  940 

109.285.122 

109.285.122 

2  019 

1167.457  403 

255078926 

912.378.477 

16  855 

67  566  043 

15.821.222 

51.744.821 

0956 

302.998.611 

11015000 

291.983611 

5  394 

698.765.614 

15.233  258 

683.532.356 

12  627 

93.471.523 

93.471.523 

1727 

8264.910 

8.264.910 

0153 

98.917192 

98917.192 

1827 

13.209.372 

13.209.372 

0244 

62.977.360 

17.267  181 

45.710.179 

0844 

89.210.165 

30.548.854 

58.661.311 

1084 

49.533.797 

16.300.000 

33.233.797 

0614 

83.171.966 

9.852.477 

73.319.489 

1354 

96104192 

40  718.000 

55386.192 

1023 

226671003 

226.671.003 

4  187 

35.015599 

20  743.894 

14.271.705 

0  264 

130.374.568 

20.464.101 

109.910467 

2  030 

186  525.009 

38.500  000 

148.025.009 

2  735 

206  8821% 

67128.099 

139.754.09? 

2  582 

31.653.398 

18  763.923 

12.889.475 

0  238 

92.827  997 

38.185.102 

54  642895 

1009 

65.405.395 

2.600.000 

62.805  395 

1160 

645.517  468 

7.500000 

638  017  468 

11787 

238  531933 

27.610.642 

210.921.291 

3  897 

26.449.582 

1.300,000 

25.149.582 

0465 

6i41.163.267 

828.0n.UI 

5.4I3.0C3.;46 

100000 
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REVISED  TABLE  4  -ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  SUBTITUTE  TRANSIT  PROJECTS  AND  APPORTIONMENT  FACTORS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  50  PERCENT  OF  1984 

AND  1985  FISCAL  YEAR  APPROPRIATIONS  ' 
IRevistd  lo  relied  a  correctm  lo  the  estimated  highway  transit  splils  lor  Connecticul  and  additional  inlereslate  System  withdrawals  under  23  USC  103(e)(4)  m  Conoeclioil.  the  Oislrtt  ol  Cduntoa.  Georgia.  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island] 


SMI 


Armna 
Cablotma 

CoWado 
CoMiecticul 


Dnitict  ol  Cokin«u 
Gma 


Iowa 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Minnesota 


Nctiraska 

New  lersey 


New  Vork 

Oin 
Onin 

Pcnnsyhrana 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vigmij 

Total 


I  Amounts  are  m  Federal  lunds 


Withdrawn  ana 


Transit  cost  to  complele 


Transit 


avaHaHe 


Estimated  additional 
already         lunds  required  lo 


compiele  sulKtitute        laclors  (percent) 
transit  protects 


Tucson 

Sacramento 
San  Francisco 

Bolton  to  Mingly 

Hartford 

Hartford  New  Britain 

Killingly 

Washington 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Water  k» 

Baltimore 

Bowie  to  Miliersville 

Washington 

Boslon 

Fall  River  lo  Providence 

Dulutti 

Minneapolis  St  Paul 

Omaha 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Oly  lo  Iienlon 

Altuny 

New  York  City 

Cleveland 

Por(lam) 

Salem 

Philadelphia 

Pittstxjijh 

Rhode  Island 

Memphis 

Washington 


88.144  661 
66,044  871 

24.400  000 

63  744.661 

66.044.871 

4  362 

4  520 

34.488157 

9.153358 

560  521 

32  000  000 

6.000,000 
27.000.000 

28488.157 

9.153.358 

560.521 

5.000.000 

1950 
0626 
0038 
0342 

741,215,915 
13  838  828 
11,772,437 

330239  865 

66.000.000 

11.000.000 

30005 

6.099  999 

675215.915 
2.838.828 
11.742.432 

324139.866 

46  206 
0194 
0804 

22182 

18.000.000 

147.686  541 

1.024  865 

6997  484 

18.000.000 
48969989 

600.000 

98.716.552 
1.024.865 
6.397.484 

6  755 
0070 
0438 

27  109.004 
72  542  959 
19  710  522 
3.890622 
14  486  063 
44454  000 
76  219  339 

20  500.000 
12.800.000 
16.700.000 

58.900.000 

1.609  004 
9742  959 
3.010.522 
3.890.622 
14.486.063 
44.454.000 
17319.339 

Olio 
0  667 
0  206 
0  266 
0  991 
3  042 
1185 

41.203.243 
32  527082 

41.203.243 
32.527.082 

2820 
2226 

1778.310.337 

316.9«.993 

1.461.310.344 
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Estimated 
federal-aid  and 
Stale  malchmt 
lunds  leqiwed 

to  complete 
system 

(thousands) 


fstmatefl 

federal  share 

ot  lunds 

required  to 

compiele 

system 

(thousands) 


Apportion 

meni  laclors 

(percent) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari2ona 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connectciil 

Delaware 

Orstricl  ol  Columbia 

FlorKla 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Henlucky 

'  "-ji'.iana 


V  .-/Lani: 

V  ■  sachuselh 

V  higar 

V  nesota 
v    ilSSIpPi 

V  ,«jri 

V  niana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Nf^  HaniifShire 

New  lersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nwth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregw 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te«as 

Utah 

l/ermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon^iin 

Wvomin( 

Total 


837.8S3 

491.837 

2  430  480 
489.452 
506.729 

94.965 

1.833.091 

1.068.084 

599.753 

190.848 

246  922 

76,439 

44,937 

176.518 

557.466 

1.263.155 

33.882 

732.852 

513.168 

515.100 

608.821 

58.876 

146.813 

95.458 

116,251 
90.719 

820.476 

51.836 

1.897.652 

315.756 

531.346 

205,237 

202,530 

1777,910 

378,380 

171,902 

1,460.064 

542.958 

1  113.537 

1.227.699 

481.501 

30.014 


;!)4.068 

463.802 

2.224.132 
445.548 
456.057 

85.469 

1  649.782 

961.276 

539.778 

176.153 

222,230 

68.795 

40.4(3 

158.866 

501.719 

1.136.840 

30.494 

659  567 

461.851 

463.590 

547.939 

52.988 

132,131 

87.067 


110.438 
81.647 

738.429 

47.943 

1.707.887 

284.180 


478.211 

184713 

186,773 

1.600.119 

340.542 

154.712 

1.314.058 

511.304 

1.002.183 

1.112.786 

433.351 

27.012 


25.029.267    22.636.873 


3  331 

2  049 

9  825 
1968 
2015 

0377 
7  288 

4  246 
2  384 
0  778 
0  982 
0304 
0179 
0  702 
2216 

5  022 
0135 
2  914 
2O40 
2  048 

2  421 
0  234 
0  584 
0385 

0488 
0  361 

3  262 
0212 
7  545 
1255 

2113 
0  816 
0825 
7  069 

1504 

0  683 
5805 
2  259 

4  427 
4  916 
1914 
0119 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conse.snl  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  tin  .s..  ro- 
tary of  Transportation  Elizabi  ih  Dole. 
urging  us  to  move  forward  with  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  Oct  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Syivii«s. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Transporta- 
tion.   Committee   on    Eniironmcnt   and 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Steve:  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  boKin  floor  debate  on  H.R.  3103.  a  bill 
which    provides   emergency    highway    fund.s 
for  disaster  relief  and  also  contains  other 
provisions.    We    believe    that    the    House 
pas.sed  version  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate  re- 
ported  version   provide   acceptable  vehicles 


for  conference.  I  ask  your  help,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  obtain  a  bill  thai  the 
Administration  can  support  and  that  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  the  Adminstration  has  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3103  that  would  provide  $150  million  of 
emergency  highway  funds  and  would  have 
the  States  provide  a  matching  share  to  re- 
ceive all  subsequent  emergency  highway 
funds.  We  al-so  support  the  u.se  of  this  bill  lo 
approve  the  Interstate  highway  construc- 
tion cost  estimate  and  the  Interstate  substi- 
tute highway  and  transit  cost  estimates. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  H.R 
3103  and  I  urge  you  lo  discourage  new 
amendments  that  would  create  new  spend- 
ing authority,  make  other  substantive 
changes  to  the  recently  established  Mass 
Transit  Account,  or  otherwise  delay  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Approval  of  the  Interstate 
highway  construction  cost  estimate  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  apportion  several  billion 
dollars  of  Interstate  construction  funds 
which  flow  to  every  state  in  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  seventeen  states  have  already  exhaust- 
ed or  .soon  will  exhaust  their  existing  Inter- 
slate  construction  funds.  Approval  of  the 
Interstate  sub.stitule  highway  and  transit 
cost  estimate  is  necessary  before  we  can  ap- 
portion hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
substitute  highway  and  transit  pro.iects. 
The  Administration  is  committed  to  appor- 
tioning these  funds  quickly  after  Congres- 
sional approval  becomes  law.  but  we  could 
not  support  a  final  bill  that  created  new 
spending  authority  beyond  the  $150  million 
provided  for  emergency  highway  work. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
minislrations  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  the  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  with  you.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  provide  any  further  information  to  you 
on  this  issue. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
mv  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works:  The  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford); 
the  rankin)^  nuTidnty  members,  the 
Senator  from  Wi-.-t  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph); and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  With- 
out their  help  and  cooperation  and 
support,  we  could  not  have  moved  this 
bill  this  far.  and  I  appreciate  their 
support. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  echo  the  kind  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  when 
he  thanked  Senators  Stafford  and 
Randolph.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
even  deal  1  have  been  in. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Idaho.  Sen- 
ator Symms.  in  endorsing  the  passage 
of  H.R.  3103,  the  emergency  relief 
highway  bill.  We  must  move  forward 
with  this  legislation  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

As  my  colleague  has  stated,  this  bill 
incorporat-es  some  revisions  of  the 
emergency  relief  program.  These  revi- 
sions have  primarily  been  necessitated 


by  the  extensive  damage  suflerea  m 
California  and  Utah  as  a  result  of  the 
violent  and  devastating  storms  this 
past  winter  and  spring.  I  believe  the 
revisions  are  timely  and  1  endorse 
their  passage. 

This  bill  also  contains  the  approval 
of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  and  the 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimate,  ap- 
proval of  both  are  necessary  to  release 
highway  funds  to  each  of  our  States.  A 
speedy  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  will  assure 
continuity  for  all  the  States  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  so  vital 
not  only  to  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  this  country,  but  to  nearly  every 
citizen  involved  in  day-to-day  travel. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  need  to  deal  with  this  legisla- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Inter- 
state construction  funds  cannot  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  until  Congress 
acts. 

I  heard  my  distinguished  colleague 
talking  about  trying  to  keep  this  bill 
clear  of  all  amendments,  and  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  that. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help 
keep  this  bill  as  clean  as  possible  from 
other  amendments.  It  is  vital  that  this 
legislation  move  through  the  political 
process  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If 
we  are  to  assure  all  the  States  of 
prompt  allocation  of  their  Interstate 
Highway  funds  then  it  is  imperative 
that  this  bill  be  passed  and  signed  into 
law  without  delay.  While  Members 
may  have  some  very  worthwhile 
projects  that  they  would  like  to  have 
included  in  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  move  forward  with  this  leg- 
islation without  amendments  if  we 
expect  any  chance  of  rapid  passage  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  so  many  projects  that  are 
important  to  so  many  Senators  from 
every  State  that  it  is  important  that 
we  have  a  cooperative  effort  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  legislation  moved 
through  the  political  process  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  If  we  are  to 
a.ssure  all  of  these  States  a  prompt  ap- 
portionment of  the  Interstate  High- 
way fund,  it  is  imperative  that  this  bill 
be  pa.ssed  and  signed  into  law  without 

delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  engage  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  in  a  colloquy 
concerning    a   situation    in   my   home 

State. 

In  my  home  State.  Eagle  Interna- 
tional of  Harlingen  &  Brownsville  has 
commenced  production  of  a  two-axle 
bus  known  as  the  Eagle  ModellO  Sub- 
urban. This  bus  is  intended  for  use  in 
commuter,  airport,  tour  and  charter, 
and  regular  route  service.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  bus  weighs  less 
than  20,000  pounds  on  the  rear  axle 
when  empty  and  when  fully  loaded,  is 
comparable  to  or  weighs  less  on  the 
rear  axle  than  the  other  two-axle 
buses  on  the  road  today.  Is  there  any 
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reason  \^h.v  this  bUs  siiotlrl  should  be 
treated  differeiuly  than  other  two- 
axle  buses'' 

Mr  SYMMS  1  >a%  to  my  distin- 
guished rollea^jur  trtim  Texas  that  I 
have  been  iuvsureii  h\  !lu>  Department 
uf  Transportation  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  \:\\\'A\\r  buses  presently 
using  the  Interstatr  Highway  System 
in  rommuter  airpor'  tour  and  char- 
ter, and  regular  routf  service  are  in 
compliance  with  l-'ederal  weight  stand- 
ards that  t*;.  l-ai^tle  Model-10  Subur- 
ban AiU  be  treated  equally  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  standards.  This 
means  that  this  bus  would  not  be  sin- 
gled 111!  hir  special  enforcement  in  its 
Use  on  the  interstate  and  primary 
-^\>tetn  for  the  provisions  of  commut- 
er, airport,  tour  and  charter,  and  regu- 
lar route  operations  as  are  all  the 
others  now  in  service. 

Mr  BRNTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  assistance  in 
clarifying  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  chair  a 
meeting  of  another  committee  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  am  going  to  defer 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOMFlNICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  ris.  '1  .\  press  my  concern  about 
the  discussion  between  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  regard  to  the  weight  limit  of 
buses  on  the  interstate  and  primary 
system. 

This  discussion  seems  to  imply  that 
this  body  is  sanctioning  the  use  of 
buses  that  exceed  the  20,000-pound- 
weight  limit.  Furthermore,  the  discus- 
sion seems  to  suggest  that  DOT  not 
enforce  the  20,000-pound  limit.  I  must 
voice  my  strong  opposition. 

This  body  has  grappled  with  the 
issue  of  weight  limits  on  our  Nation's 
highways  for  years.  After  careful 
study,  we  have  set  limits  that  we  be- 
lieve will  protect  our  highways  from 
rapid  deterioration,  and  these  limits 
are  critical  to  ensure  a  long  life  for  our 
highways. 

Therefore,  I  must  express  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tors Bentsen  and  Symms  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  take  issue  with  the  statement 
of  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico 
because  I  think  that  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  with  respect  to  bus  mass 
transit  transportation  is  we  want 
equality  and  fair  treatment  to  all 
types  of  bus  transportation. 

If  there  is  a  careful  application  and 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  problem 
that  exists,  we  stand  to  remove  a  big 
portion  of  the  transit  system  of  the 
Nation's  highways,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  this  Senator,  nor 
of  all  Senators,  after  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
earlier   comments   of    my    fellow   col- 


leagues, the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  greatly  con- 
cern me.  The  issue  is  whether  passen- 
ger bus  axle  weight  limits  on  our  Na- 
tions  highways  and  bridges  should  be 
enforced  in  compliance  with  the  cur- 
rent law.  Weight  restrictions,  like 
width  and  length  limits,  have  histori- 
cally been  a  matter  of  State  responsi- 
bility. In  the  Surface  Transportation 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1982.  Congress  pro- 
hibited any  operation  of  vehicles  with 
a  maximum  singleaxle-weighl  limit  of 
more  than  20,000  pounds  per  axle  on 
interstate  and  federally  funded  high- 
ways, except  where  States  had  higher 
existing  limits.  To  blatantly  exceed 
these  limits  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
Federal  law.  The  unladened  single- 
axle  weight  limits  of  the  Trailways/ 
Eagle  Model  10-S,  is  unacceptable.  To 
allow  it  to  operate  would  be  bad  public 
policy.  All  commercial  vehicles  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  axle-weight 
limits. 

A  road  cannot  distinguish  whether 
the  vehicle  is  a  bus  or  a  truck. 

No  hearings  on  this  issue,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  held  in  the 
Senate  this  year.  But,  I  am  cognizant 
that  hearings  are  scheduled  later  this 
week  in  the  House  to  address  this 
issue.  These  higher  rear-axle  weights 
could  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
highways  and  bridges.  Therefore,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  should 
enforce  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  that  the  text  of  my  statement 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BURUICK.  M:.  President.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  earlier  comments  of 
my  fellow  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  concerning  passenger  bus  axle 
weight  limits  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways and  bridges. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  collo- 
quy regarding  Trailways/Eagle,  model 
10.  that  in  determining  compliance 
with  the  20,000  poimds  per  axle,  maxi- 
mum, that  the  weight  of  passengers, 
baggage,  and  package  express  be  ex- 
cluded. The  result  would  be.  particu- 
larly in  suburban  and  local  operations, 
a  rear-axle  weight  of  up  to  26,000 
pounds,  or  a  weight  violating  the  legal 
maximum  by  up  to  30  percent. 

A  recognition  of  unladen  single  axle 
weight  limits,  as  suggested  for  this  one 
bus  would  be  unacceptable  and  bad 
public  policy. 

Serious  safety  considerations  remain 
unaddressed.  There  has  been  no  study 
of  the  damage  which  increased  axle 
weight  would  cause  to  highway  pave- 
ment and  bridges.  Recognition  of  the 
Trailways/Eagle  exception  holds  the 
potential  for  unleashing  a  flood  of  for- 
eign manufactured  buses  with  result- 
ant damage  to  the  future  manufactur- 
ing capability  of  domestic  bus  manu- 
facturers. Last,  an  increase  in  rear 
axle  weight  confined  to  buses  would 


do  irreparable  damage  to  the  principal 
of  uniformity  in  vehicle  weight,  width, 
and  length  achieved  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

What  would  the  Trailways  exception 
do?  In  simple  terms,  it  is  suggesting 
the  legitimatization  of  a  bus  which, 
when  built  and  designed  would,  obvi- 
ously, violate  the  20,000-pound  axle 
limit  under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions. With  an  unladen  rear  axle 
weight  of  19,190  pounds,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  a  few  passengers,  bags,  and 
package  express  would  result  in  rear 
axle  weight  exceeding  the  20.000 
pounds  maximum  lawful  limit. 

The  second  consequence  of  the 
Trailways/Eagle  suggestion  is  that 
manufacturers  who  complied  with  the 
weight  limits  will  be  penalized.  They 
will  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
because  of  their  compliance  with  the 
law.  while  Trailways/Eagle  will  be  at  a 
competitive  advantage  because  they 
ignored  the  law  in  developing  the 
Eagle  10-S.  Violators  are  rewarded, 
law  abiders  are  penalized.  As  far  as 
safety  is  concerned.  I  am  unaware  of 
any  studies  having  been  conducted 
which  would  address  several  concerns 
I  have  about  40-foot  buses  with  two 
axles  and  increased  weight.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  potential  for 
damage  to  our  Nation's  highwa.vs.  a 
matter  we  are  all  concerned  with;  and 
before  eliminating  the  20,000-pound 
limit,  with  the  possibility  of  loads  up 
to  26,000  pounds,  on  our  Nations 
highways  and  bridges,  we  need  an  un- 
biased study  on  any  increased  axle 
weight  limits  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  existing  weight  limits 
should  be  enforced  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  Congre.ss  took  a  major  step 
toward  meeting  the  Nation's  vital 
transportation  needs  by  enacting  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  The  STAA  of  1982.  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known,  was  critically 
needed  legislation  and  has  enabled 
States  to  undertake  the  large-scale  re- 
pairs and  construction  work  necessary 
to  maintain  our  indispensable  road 
and  bridge  network. 

The  1982  act  provided  for  the  first 
time  in  over  20  years  an  increase  in 
highway  user  fees.  Consequently,  the 
funds  available  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  in  fiscal  year  1983 
totaled  over  $12  billion.  The  States,  1 
am  happy  to  report,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obligating  all  of  tho.se  funds 
and  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
beginning  major  rehabilitation  work 
on  our  Nation's  highways.  The  STAA 
will  make  available  a  total  of  $57  bil- 
lion in  new  authorizations  over  a  4- 
year  period  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system.  This  increased,  multiyear 
funding  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
pairing and  rehabilitating  the  existing 


roads  and  bridges  and  bringing  about 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

The  replacement  value  of  our  sur- 
face transportation  system  runs  into 
the  trillions  of  dollars,  and  States  now 
have  the  additional  funding  they  need 
to  begin  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  facilities.  I  might  also 
add  that  many  States  this  past  year 
took  legislative  action  to  increase  their 
State  motor  fuel  rates  as  well.  The 
Federal-aid  highway  program  has 
been  an  ambitious  and  yet  responsible, 
joint  Federal-State  effort.  It  has  oper- 
ated on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
user-fee  financing  of  highways  contin- 
ues to  be  successful.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  States  have 
done  an  admirable  job  in  implement- 
ing the  STAA  of  1982,  and  our  trans- 
portation network  is  being  restored  to 
health. 

The  highway  legislation  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time— H.R.  3103,  as 
amended-addresses  two  important 
new  concerns.  It  also  includes  techni- 
cal corrections  to  the  STAA  of  1982. 

During  consideration  of  the  STAA 
last  year,  we  were  unable  to  anticipate 
certain  developments.  This  past  winter 
and  spring,  .several  Western  States— 
particularly  California  and  Utah— ex- 
r-'orienced  unusually  severe  storms  and 
oudden  snowcap  melting,  which  caused 
extensive  flooding.  The  authorizations 
contained  in  the  1982  act  for  the  emer- 
gency relief  program  are  not  sufficient 
to  repair  the  extensive  road  damage 
that  occurred  as  a  result  of  this  flood- 
ing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  held  a  hearing  this 
past  summer  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way emergency  relief  program.  The 
very  able  subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Symms.  chaired  the  hearing  at 
which  festimony  was  given  on  the 
large  number  of  high  cost  disasters 
and  the  need  for  increased  emergency 
relief  funding.  Among  tho.se  testifying 
were  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator 
Wilson. 

The  bill  which  was  reported  last 
month  by  the  full  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  provides  an 
additional  $150  million  in  emergency 
relief  funds  to  cover  the  disasters  that 
have  occurred  throughout  the  Nation 
this  past  year,  including  the  major  oc- 
currences in  California  and  Utah. 

At  this  time,  congressional  approval 
is  also  needed  on  the  cost  estimates 
for:  First,  the  interstate  construction 
program  and  second,  the  substitute 
highway  and  transit  projects  which 
result  from  the  withdrawal  of  Inter- 
state construction  projects. 

Highway  apportionments  are  made 
each  year  on  October  1.  but  the  inter- 
state construction  funds  cannot  be  ap- 
portioned until  Congress  approves  the 
interstate  cost  estimate,  or  the  ICE. 


I  at  this  point  add  to  the  plea  oi  me 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Svmms,  that  Members 
who  have  projects  withhold  them  at 
this  time  so  that  we  can  get  this  1-year 
interstate  cost  estimate  bill  through 
the  Senate  and  through  conference 
before  States  begin  to  run  out  of  inter- 
state construction  money  and  we  begin 
to  hear  from  the  Governors  of  the 
States  that  are  in  that  distressed  con- 
dition. 

As  our  able  subcommittee  chairman 
has  already  said,  we  will  be  proposing 
an  interstate  cost  estimate  bill  for  the 
following  fiscal  year  early  next  winter 
and  at  that  time  we  would  .say  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  Members 
who  have  pro.iects  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered to  offer  them  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  here  in  the  Chamber. 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  must 
also  approve  the  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  or  ISCE.  States  are  now 
several  weeks  into  the  new  fiscal  year 
without  the  apportionment  of  their 
interstate  construction  funds,  inter- 
state transfer  funds  for  both  transit 
and  highways,  and  the  minimum  85- 
percent  funds  in  tho.se  qualifying 
States.  For  fiscal  year  1984,  these  cate- 
gories represent  a  total  of  over  S5.2 
billion  which  cannot  be  relea.sed  to  the 
States  until  Congre.ss  approves  this 
legislation,  so  that  more  rapidly.  I  say 
to  our  colleagues  who  may  be  listening 
on  their  intercom  systems,  we  can  get 
this  done  the  more  rapidly  funds  will 
be  available  for  these  purposes. 

This  legislation  would  approve  both 
the  ICE  and  the  ISCE  for  2  years.  In 
this  way  States  can  move  forward  with 
the  necessary  long-range  planning  and 
be  assured  that  the.se  funds  will  be 
available  for  obligation  next  October 
1. 

One  amendment  was  offered  and 
adopted  in  committee.  It  restores  the 
language  on  "Buy  America"  which 
Senate  conferees  believe  had  been 
agreed  to  by  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees when  the  STAA  of  1982  was  adopt- 
ed last  year. 

Early  this  month.  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportation  Dole,  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Of- 
ficials, endorsed  the  additional  SI 50 
million  in  emergency  relief  funds  and 
the  2-year  approval  of  both  the  ICE 
and  the  ISCE,  as  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  as  well.  H.R.  3103.  as  amend- 
ed, is  necessary  and  lime-sensitive  leg- 
islation. Mr.  President,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  passing  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1983. 

And  I  look  forward,  as  I  always  do. 
and  always  have  enjoyed  in  the  past 
working  with  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Bentsen.  and  the  ex- 
traordinarily able  and  beloved  ranking 


member    of    the    full    committee,    its 
former    chairman.    Senator    Jennings 

R.i^NDOLPH. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said.   "A  way  shall  be  there  for 
the  redemption  of  his  people." 

I  do  not  think  this  morning  that  it  is 
improper  for  me  to  say  that  this  coun- 
try and  our  people  have  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  highways,  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  the  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities that  have  helped  the  country 
from  its  beginning. 

We  know  the  history  of  the  earlier 
development  of  transportation.  Martin 
Van  Buren.  then  Governor  of  New- 
York,  oppo-sed  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country.  He  said  that  all 
we  needed  was  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  even  earlier  days,  the  days  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  George  Washing- 
ton, the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public, had  the  dream  of  futher  trans- 
portation. He  felt  that  he  could  build 
a  canal  from  Georgetown,  today  a  part 
of  Washington.  D.C..  across  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  across  into 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  its  conclu- 
sions at  the  Ohio  River.  His  dream  did 
come  true  somewhat.  The  canal  was 
completed  to  Cumberland.  Md..  before 
it  became  obsolete  because  of  the 
steam  locomotive. 

There  have  always  been  those  per- 
sons in  this  country— and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  them— who  have  thought  of 
that  which  follows  when  people  are 
able  to  communicate  one  to  the  other. 
We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  our 
transportation  arteries,  whatever  they 
are,  continue  to  be  open  to  handle  the 
products  of  the  factory  and  the  mine 
and  the  field,  and  for  the  traveling 
public  of  this  country.  And  I  am  glad 
this  morning  to  report  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  receiving  an  increasing  share 
of  those  men  and  women,  those  fami- 
lies, those  people  who  want  to  .see  the 
lovely  land  called  West  Virginia,  with 
its  rolling  and  rugged  mountains  and 
its  increasingly  popular  resorts. 

But  whether  it  is  in  the  spring,  the 
summer,  the  fall,  or  the  winter,  the 
State  in  which  I  was  born  and  where  I 
live  and  I  am  a  citizen  of.  is  a  State 
that  is  profiting  by  the  programs  of 
transportation.  These  include,  of 
course,  the  corridor  highways  built 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission program  which  have  opened 
up  new  opportunities  for  people  to 
share  with  us  the  true  wonders  of  the 
mountain  country. 

I  recall  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1937.  Mr. 
President,  I  offered  legi-slation  to 
create  a  transcontinental  highway 
system.  I  was  thinking  then  of  the 
need  to  bring  the  Nation  together  by  a 
splendid  system  of  roads  and  bridges. 
It  was  not  until  19  years  later  that  we 
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passed  ihc  interstate  program,  Mr 
President,  and  began  to  develop  this 
network  which  has  been  so  helpful 
and  meaningful  and  profitable  to  all 
segments  of  the  American  public. 

I  now  come  to  tht  subject  matter  of 
the  measure  pending  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  at 
the  m If. set  the  splendid  work  which  is 
beiiiK  (Inrir  on  this  and  other  subject 
maitt-r  ul  public  works  and  the  envi- 
ronment by  the  constructive  commit- 
ment on  these  matters  by  the  able 
chairman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) with  whom  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  cooperate  through  the  years. 
I  wish  to  speak  also  of  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Mr.  Symms  of  Idaho,  who.  although  a 
new  member  of  the  committee,  a  new- 
Member  of  the  Senate,  understands 
these  problems  and  has  moved  with 
alacrity  and  a  meaningful  approach,  a 
knowledgeable  approach  in  connection 
with  even  the  pending  measure  that  is 
before  us. 

I,  of  course,  would  want  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  the  work 
done  by  Senator  Bentsen  of  Texas.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  many,  many  years  and  now  is  our 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  say 
that  there  is  the  least  partisanship  in 
our  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  as  perhaps  there  is  in 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate. 
And  the  programs,  whatever  they  be. 
of  highways  or  of  water  systems  or 
waste  treatment  plants,  that  wide  vari- 
ety of  programs  that  we  carry  on, 
those  are  the  programs  which  are  the 
pluses  of  this  country. 

I  sometimes  am  a  little  weary  but  I 
am  not  prone  to  being  upset  at  those 
that  indicate  that  a  public  works 
project  is  a  pork  barrel  program. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  dollars  of  the  American 
citizens  placed  in  programs  of  the  type 
that  we  are  speaking  of  today  benefit 
each  and  every  Member  sitting  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Througout  America,  no  matter  what 
State,  these  programs  benefit  and 
strengthen  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

At  the  close  of  the  97th  Congress  we 
adopted  major  highway  legislation. 
For  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade, 
user  fees  associated  with  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program  were  increased 
and/or  adjusted.  The  Congress  dealt 
with  the  serious  deterioration  which 
has  taken  place  on  our  Nations  roads 
and  bridges  over  the  past  10  years. 

We  have  a  heavy  movement  of  traf- 
fic and  this  necessarily  means  that 
these  roads  and  bridges  must  be  kept 
in  the  very  best  condition,  not  only  to 
handle  the  traffic,  Mr.  President,  but 
to  keep  at  a  minimum  the  fatalities 
that  may  occur  because  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  roads  themselves.  That 


legislation  provided  over  $4  billion  in 
additional  funding  for  the  ongoing 
Federal  aid  highway  program.  Now 
with  these  funds,  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  becomes  more 
nearly  a  reality. 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
that  system  can  be  brought  closer  to 
what  we  know  is  the  present  need. 

As  testimony  to  the  need,  the  States 
in  fiscal  year  1983  obligated  nearly  $12 
billion  in  this  effort,  which  is  $4  bil- 
lion more  than  was  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

So  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  must  not  forget 
that  out  there  in  the  States  citizens 
are  making  their  contributions.  In  ap- 
proving the  highway  legislation  of  last 
year,  the  Congress  dealt  with  many 
policy  issues  as  well  as  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  ongoing  program.  Under 
the  highway  effort,  it  is  necessary 
every  2  years  to  approve  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state System  before  funds  can  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States. 

The  legislation  now  being  debated 
approves  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
January  of  this  year.  Without  that  ap- 
proval, the  $4  billion  authorized  for 
interstate  construction  will  not  be 
available  for  apportionment.  That  is 
highly  important.  In  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  we  want  to  move  forward 
with  the  use  of  these  funds.  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  we  must  move  forward. 
In  all  the  States  we  must  move  for- 
ward with  construction. 

The  interstate  construction  pro- 
gram, as  I  close,  Mr.  President,  will 
come  to  a  grinding  halt  in  many  States 
without  the  necessary  action  being 
taken  here  occurring  promptly.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  happen  when  we 
are  thinking  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  the  past,  the  labors  of  the  present, 
and  the  labors  that  will  be  profitable 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  prompt 
action  on  the  pending  measure. 

VALLEY  CITY  BRIDGE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3103.  an  emergency  relief  bill,  con- 
tained a  provision  when  it  passed  the 
House  that  is  very  important  to  my 
State.  This  provision  clarifies  that  the 
Valley  City  Bridge  is  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  discretionary  bridge  pro- 
gram. 

The  proposed  new  bridge  is  a  key 
part  of  the  Central  Illinois  Express- 
way, a  new  east-west  freeway  across 
central  Illinois.  Con.slruction  of  this 
new  route  has  been  underway  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  completed  to  a 
point  within  about  4  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  new  bridge. 

The  new  route  is  a  replacement  for 
U.S.  Route  36-54.  which  runs  about  4'/2 
miles  south  of  the  expressway  at  the 
proposed  cro.ssing  of  the  Illinois  River. 
Route  36-54  is  totally  inadequate  for 


the  volume  of  traffic  it  has  to  carry, 
and  has  a  very  high  accident  rate.  The 
old  road  is  too  old  and  too  narrow.  It  is 
simply  not  capable  of  handling  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  transportation 
needs. 

The  new  expressway  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  economic  development  pos- 
sibilities in  central  Illinois,  particular- 
ly for  Quincy.  a  city  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  16.9  percent. 

West-central  Illinois  is  sometimes 
called  'Forgottonia"  by  those  who 
reside  there.  This  name  is  not  used  in 
jest,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  this 
part  of  Illinois  feels  that  its  needs  are 
too  often  ignored  by  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  The  new 
Central  Illinois  Expressway  is  a  key 
step  toward  reversing  that  perception, 
demonstrating  that  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  are  prepared  to  se- 
riously address  the  major  infrastruc- 
ture needs  of  this  part  of  Illinois. 

Planning  and  public  hearings  on  the 
new  expressway  started  over  20  years 
ago.  Construction  of  the  new  Illinois 
River  crossing,  however,  has  been 
blocked  since  June  26,  1980,  or  over  3 
years  ago.  On  that  date,  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  construction  of  the 
new  bridge  was  entered  by  Federal 
District  Judge  Will.  On  April  6,  1983, 
Judge  Will  made  the  injunction  per- 
manent. That  order  is  currently  under 
appeal. 

Judge  Will  issued  the  injunction  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal justifications  was  his  belief  that 
the  new  bridge  was  not  eligible  for  sec- 
tion 144  discretionary  bridge  funding 
because  the  old  bridge  on  Route  36-54 
would  be  kept  in  service  in  a  down- 
graded role,  and  the  new  bridge  is  not 
physically  located  where  the  old  one 
.stands.  I  would  not  go  into  the  merits 
of  that  contention  in  detail,  except  to 
state  that  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration thought  that  the  new 
bridge  was  eligible,  and  approved  the 
allocation  of  $28  million  for  the 
project. 

The  problem  now,  however,  is  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  eligibility  of  this  bridge 
for  Federal  funding.  The  amendment 
included  in  the  House  passed  version 
of  H.R.  3103  accomplishes  that  objec- 
tive, and  it  is  essential  that  it  is  quick- 
ly enacted  into  law. 

Mr  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  real  question  over 
whether  the  new  expressway  should 
be  built.  Judge  Will,  in  his  written 
opinion,  stated; 

We  have  no  doubt  about  the  desirability 
of  constructing  a  four  lane  limited  access 
freeway  through  west-central  Illinois  in  an 
east-west  corridor  defined  generally  by  De- 
catur. Springfield.  Jacksonville,  and  the 
Quincy-Hannibal.  Missouri,  area  The  need 
for  such  a  thoroughfare  is  apparent  from 
the  record.  We  are  surprised  that  this  so- 
railed  central  Illinois  Expressway  has  been 
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more  than  20  years  In  the  planning  and  con 

^!ru^tion 

It  i.s  vital,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
ntTe.s.sarv  clarification  of  section  144  is 
enacted  a.s  quickly  as  is  pcssible.  A 
clarification  of  this  type  is  not  without 
precedent,  and  I  am  grateful  that  the 
committef-  wa.s  able  to  accept  an 
amendment  Senator  Percy  and  I  of- 
Icred  to  the  Surface  Tran.sportation 
A.s.si.stance  Act  of  1982  to  clarify  the 
chtiibility  of  a  propo.sed  new  bridge  at 
LaSalle-Peru.  111. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Valley  City  Bridge  i.s  an  identical  one. 
The  new  tiridge  cannot  be  built  along- 
side the  old  one.  Attempting  to  build  a 
four-lane,  limited  access  route  in  the 
right-of-way  of  the  old  road  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  farms, 
businesses,  and  romniunities  along  the 
old  route. 

However,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
tear  down  a  bridge  that  has  20  years 
of  life  remaining  and  therefore  could 
be  used  to  serve  local  traffic,  simply 
because  the  new  through  route  is 
being  con.structed  slightly  to  the 
north.  The  new  bridge  is  clearly  a 
functional  replacement  for  the  old 
one.  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense 
to  read  the  law  in  a  narrow  way  that 
would  require  destruction  of  the  exist 
ing  bridge. 

So  that  there  is  not  any  confusion, 
let  me  stale  categorically  that   enact 
ment  of  the  amendment  now  included 
in  H.R.  3103  will  not  prejudge  or  inter 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  environm.'ii 
tal  questions  at  issue  m  the  pending 
litigation     It    would    merely    serve    to 
eliminate  the  side  issue  of  funding  eli- 
gibility,  so   that    the   litigation   could 
focus  on  the  environmental  questions 
truly  in  controversy. 

Quick  enactment  of  the  funding 
clarification  could  also  help  expedite 
the  litigation  process,  helping  to  ad- 
vance the  day  construction  of  the  vi- 
tally needed  bridge  can  begin  at  what- 
ever site  the  courts  approve. 

Action  is  needed  now  if  further 
lengthy  delays  are  to  be  avoided. 
Unless  Congress  can  act  expeditiously 
on  the  funding  matter,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  litigation  process 
would  have  to  start  all  over  when  the 
essential  Federal  funding  is  finally 
cleared  for  use.  Additional  years  of 
litigation  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
po.se,  would  result  in  additional  costs, 
and  would  further  deny  central  Illi- 
nois the  essential  infrastructure  in- 
vestments it  needs  to  improve  its  eco- 
nomic development  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
visions making  the  much-needed  clari- 
fication was  unintentionally  dropped 
from  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee  amendment 
restoring  the  provision  to  the  bill.  It 
does  not  add  any  cost  to  the  bill,  but  it 
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will  help  focus  the  continuing  litiga- 
tion on  the  matters  truly  in  controver- 
sy, and  therefore  will  help  to  insure 
that  the  remaining  issues  are  decided 
in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
on  behalf  of  my  able  colleague  <Mr. 
Dixon  )  and  myself,  has  offered  an 
amendment  restoring  a  provision  of 
the  original  House  bill  that  was  delet- 
ed during  its  consideration  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
Central  Illinois  Expressway  (CIE) 
bridge  over  the  Illinois  River  near 
Valley  City.  111.,  is  eligible  for  Federal 
discretionary  bridge  funding.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  arose  earlier  this 
year  when  a  Federal  district  court 
ruled  that  the  bridge  is  technically  not 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  because  Illinois  is  not  actual- 
ly going  to  construct  a  new  bridge  at 
the  same  location  of  an  existing  struc- 
ture. Rather,  plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  bridge  a  short  dis- 
tance away. 

This  amendment  does  not  authorize 
additional  Federal  spending.  The  ad- 
ministration has  already  approved  S29 
million  for  the  construction  of  the 
Valley  City  Bridge,  and  this  amend- 
ment'simply  reaffirms  that  the  bridge 
IS.  indeed,  eligible  for  that  funding. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  August 
recess.  I  visited  m  Quincy  with  area  of- 
ficials and  attended  a  rally  at  the 
point  where  construction  of  the  CIE 
has  stopped  near  Winchester.  Both  of 
the  events  were  sponsored  by  AMPS. 
Inc..  the  Adams.  Morgan.  Pike,  and 
Scott  Counties  organizations  promot- 
ing the  completion  of  the  CIE. 

Based  on  my  discussions  with  Illi- 
noLsans  at  these  two  gatherings.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  more  im- 
portant to  economic  development  in 
west-central  Illinois  than  any  I  have 
ever  worked  on  in  my  Senate  career. 
Unfortunately,  this  area  of  our  State 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  -Forgo- 
tonia"  becau.se  of  its  inaccessibility  to 
other  points  throughout  Illinois.  Resi- 
dents of  Quincy.  Pittsfield.  and  other 
communities  in  west-central  Illinois 
feel  isolated  because  of  the  lack  of 
highway  access.  This  expressway  has 
been  under  consideration  for  more 
than  two  decades,  and.  frankly,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 

I  thank  AMPS  Chairman  Phil  Brad- 
shaw  for  his  a.ssistancc  on  this  matter, 
as  well  as  the  treasurer  of  AMPS,  my 
good  friend.  Jim  Coultas  of  Jackson- 
ville, and  the  AMPS  secretary.  Gary 
Ralston  of  Naples.  In  addition,  the 
Quincv  Highway  Committee  and  its 
chairman.  Tom  Oakley,  has  also  pro- 
vided invaluable  assistance. 

This  amendment  was  included  in  the 
House  bill  at  the  request  of  Represent- 
atives Bob  Michel  and  Dick  Durbin. 


On  behalf  of  Senator  Dixon,  who  lias 
worked  diligently  to  secure  this 
amendment,  and  the  entire  Illinois 
congressional  delegation.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  We  thank  these  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  statement 
by  Senator  DeConcini  on  the  damage 
by  flooding  to  the  Arizona  Federal-aid 
highways  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
We  have  looked  at  this.  We  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  we  have  agreed  with 
them  that  it  is  part  of  the  committee 
amendment.  This  is  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNis  statement  to  that  effect.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAMAGE  TO  ARIZON.'\  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS  BY 
FLOODING 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  this  measure 
for  including  in  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  a  provision  exempting 
Arizona  from  the  $30  million  cap  for 
100-percent  reimbursement  for  repairs 
to  Federal-aid  highways  and  bridges 
which  were  damaged  as  a  result  of 
flooding.  Arizona  recently  experienced 
one  of  the  worst  natural  disasters  to 
ever  strike  our  State— a  disaster  which 
has  caused  property  and  personal 
damage  in  excess  of  $500  million.  The 
State's  transportation  system  was  se- 
verely devastated  by  the  heavy  rains 
that  lasted  several  days  causing  a  vir- 
tual shutdown  of  interstate,  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  road  projects 
statewide.  Outages  of  bridges  brought 
travel  in  many  areas  to  a  complete 
halt.  While  damage  to  Federal-aid 
roads  and  bridges  in  Arizona  are  in  the 
range  of  $30  to  $40  million,  we  cannot 
with  any  certainly  at  this  time  predict 
what  the  final  figure  on  damage  will 

be. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  know,  11 
counties  in  my  State  have  been  de- 
clared Federal  di.saster  areas  and 
FEMA.  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, and  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  working  cooperatively 
with  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Emergency  Services  to  insure  that  the 
recovery  process  gets  underway  as 
soon  as  possible  to  minimize  any  fur- 
ther interruptions  of  service.  The  Oc- 
tober flooding  was  the  second  disaster 
within  a  4-month  period  to  afflict  our 
Stale.  Needless  lo  say.  it  has  placed  a 
major  financial  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  that  must  come  up 
with  a  percentage  of  the  costs  of  the 
total  damage.  Arizona  does  not  have 
the  financial  resources  available  to 
other  States  to  survive  two  different 
catastrophes     within     such     a    short 
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period  of  time.  The  amendment  to 
H.R.  3103,  exempting  Arizona  from 
the  $30  million  cap,  will  allow  the 
State  to  recover  100-percent  reim- 
bursement for  any  necessary  disaster- 
related  repairs  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  The  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  States  com- 
mitment to  putting  up  its  25-percent 
share  for  repair  to  other  road  systems 
and  bridges  which  are  not  a  part  of 
the  Federal-aid  system.  The  damage  to 
those  non-Federal  highways  at  this 
time  arc  estimated  to  be  in  the  range 
of  $50  million. 

No  public  official  likes  to  sec  a  disas- 
ter strike  his  State— the  personal  trag- 
edies and  psychological  trauma  pre- 
sented to  the  individuals  living  in  some 
of  the  hardest  hit  areas  are  over- 
whelming. Nonetheless,  we  must  forge 
ahead  and  try  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  thai  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  willing  to  make  a  small  con- 
tribution to  this  recovery  process. 
Again.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  for  their  re- 
sponsiveness and  leadership  in  the 
area  of  emergency  relief.* 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  made  significant  changes 
in  our  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
One  of  those  changes  dealt  with  the 
size  of  trucks  traveling  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  The  act  authorized  the  use 
of  tandem  trailers  and  longer,  heavier, 
wider  trucks. 

There  was  much  concern  focused  on 
this  action.  Motor  carrier  safety  was 
already  a  serious  problem.  There  was  a 
general  fear  that  bigger  trucks  would 
make  it  worse,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  smaller  cars  that  Americans  are 
now  driving.  The  Senate,  therefore, 
sought  strong  new  truck  safety  provi 
sions  as  part  of  the  act.  Among  other 
things,  these  provisions: 

(1)  Authorized  grant.s  for  .state  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  regulations: 

(2)  Provided  .so-called  '  whistleblower" 
protection  to  employees  who  report  safet.v 
violations  .so  that  they  need  not  f<'ar  em- 
ployer reprisals: 

<3)  Mandated  the  Installation  of  spla.sh 
and  spra.v  .suppressant  devices  on  truck  trac- 
tors, trailers  and  semltrailer.s:  and 

(4)  Expandj'd  the  Department  of  Trans 
portations  civil  penally  authorit.v  to  l<'\v 
fines  for  safety  violations. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  rec- 
ognizing that  a  move  to  increase  truck 
size  carried  with  it  an  obligation  to  im- 
prove truck  .safety,  accepted  most  of 
these  provisions.  But  the  House  con- 
ferees balked  at  including  expanded 
civil  enforcement  authority.  They  did 
not  dispute  the  merits  of  the  provi- 
sions. They  simply  said  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  address  it  in  the  context  of 
.separate  motor  carriers  safety  legisla- 
tion. Speedy  House  action  in  the  98th 
Congress  was  promised. 

Mr.  President,  that  action  has  yet  to 
come.  Today,  as  we  consider  legislation 


that  is  built  upon  last  years  act.  it  is 
important  that  we  focus  upon  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  area  of  carrier 
safety  and  call  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  move  forward  in  this 
area. 

Motor  carrier  safety  is.  indeed,  a  se- 
rious problem.  In  1982,  32,306  truck 
accidents  w»>re  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  These  acci- 
dents resulted  in  over  2,800  fatalities, 
more  than  28.500  injuries  and  $355 
million  in  property  damage. 

The  Senate,  recognizing  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  an  increase  in 
truck  size  carries  with  it  an  obligation 
to  increase  truck  safety,  has  already 
begun  to  build  upon  the  motor  carrier 
safety  provisions  contained  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  S.  1108. 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Peli-.  Packwoop.  Hatch,  and  Ran- 
dolph. S.  1108  would  expand  DOT  civil 
enforcement  authority.  consistent 
with  last  years  Senate  action,  would 
require  all  motor  carriers  to  pass  an 
annual  Federal  equipment  inspection, 
and  would  expand  the  Secretary  of 
Transportations  authority  to  promul- 
gate comprehensive  safety  rules  and 
regulations. 

It  would  also  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  safety  fitness  standards 
for  u.se  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  deciding  whether  to 
grant  operating  authority  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  undertake  re- 
search into  the  unique  safety  prob- 
lems as.sociated  with  heavy  trucks. 
Hearings  on  the  motor  carrier  provi- 
sions of  S.  1108  were  held  before  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
in  June  1983,  and  the  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  September  20.  It  is  currently 
pending  action  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Unfortimately.  however,  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  happening  in  the  House. 
There  have  not  even  been  any  explora- 
tory hearings  on  truck  safety  issues, 
let  alone  consideration  of  a  bill.  Cer- 
tainly the  time  for  Hou.se  action  is 
long  overdue.  Hearings  conducted  in 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses  on 
motor  carrier  legislation,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  demonstrated  the 
need  for  improved  motor  carrier  safety 
regulation.  Legislation  giving  DOT  ex- 
panded civil  enforcement  authority 
has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  first  in 
the  96th  Congress,  and  again  in  the 
97th. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
highway  legislation,  let  us  remind  our 
House  colleagues  of  the  Senate's  con- 
tinuing concern  over  motor  carrier 
safety  and  once  again  urge  them  to 
move  forward  in  this  area.» 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  considers  a  measure  of 
critical    importance    to    the    Nation's 


highway  system.  H.R.  3103— incorpo- 
rating the  provisions  of  S.  1354.  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Wilson— will  pro- 
vide increased  emergency  relief  for  our 
Nation's  Federal-aid  highways.  It  is  a 
vital  measure,  and  the  ability  of 
States— especially  California— to  re- 
pair and  reopen  thousands  of  miles  of 
storm  damaged  roads  depends  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

For  much  of  our  country,  the  winter 
of  1982-83  was  devastating.  Floods, 
mudslides,  unusually  heavy  rains  and 
snow  battered  highways  in  13  States, 
with  California  especially  hard  hit.  In 
addition  the  spring  snowcap  melt  in 
Utah  caused  severe  road  damage.  This 
situation  requires  Federal  legislative 
action  because  the  authorizations  for 
the  1982  emergency  relief  program  are 
not  sufficient  to  repair  the  road 
damage.  This  program— .section  125  of 
title  23  United  States  Code— provides 
funds  to  those  States  which  have  ex- 
perienced severe  highway  damage  due 
to  natural  disasters  or  catastrophes. 

The  bill  before  us  today  makes  avail- 
able an  additional  $150  million  in 
funding  to  meet  the  emergency  high- 
way relief  needs  of  the  affected  States. 
California  and  Utah  are  exempted 
from  the  $30  million  cap  that  exi.sts  in 
current  law.  due  to  the  severe  damage 
in  those  States.  The  bill  al.so  approves 
the  estimate  of  cost  to  complete  the 
Interstate  Highway  System— required 
for  the  apportionment  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  fi.scal  years  1985  86— and 
approves  the  interstate  substitute  cost 
estimate  for  highway  and  transit 
protects  for  fiscal  years  1984-85. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  $150  million  increase  in  emer- 
gency relief  funds  will  not  have  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 
The  emergency  relief  program  is 
exempt  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
obligation  limitation,  and  because  it  is 
direct  spending,  does  not  require  sub- 
sequent appropriations.  For  projects 
covered  by  this  measure,  the  Federal 
share  is  100  percent  which  means  no 
significant  costs  to  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  measure  before  us  has  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  which 
held  hearings  on  S.  1354.  and  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment, especially,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Symms)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Randolph)  for  their  sym- 
pathetic and  knowledgeable  steward- 
ship of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder    if    the    manager   of    the    bill 


might  show  me  the  courtesy  of  allow- 
ing me  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  out  of  order.  The  committee 
amendn.<  nts  would  take  precedence, 
of  course.  However,  this  would  allow 
me  to  return  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui.-hed  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  out  of  order 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO    2428 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Sccretar.v  of  Trans- 
portation lo  redutt  for  ai  least  twelve 
months  on  Interstate  Route  66  the  high 
occupancy  vehicle  restii<Uon  Irom  four  in 
dividiials  to  three  individuaU-J 
Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virpmia  (Mr.  Warner > 
tor  himself  and  Mr  Tribi.f.  proposts  an 
amendment  numbered  2428. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of   the  amendment   be  dispen.sed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At    the  end   of   the  rommittoe  sub.stitute 
insert  the  following  new  Seclion: 

Sec       .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporla- 
lions   decision   on   Interstate   Highway   66. 
Fairfax   and   Arlington   Counties.   Virginia, 
dated    J.inuary    5.    1977.    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation,    in    cooperation    with    the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  shall  carry  out 
a  demonstration  project  on  Interstate  High- 
way 66  in  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties. 
Virginia   for  a   period   of   not    less   than    12 
months  commencing  within  60  days  of  the 
enactment   of   this  section.  The   Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  shall  restrict  the  use  of 
such  highway  between  1-495  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles   carrying    three    or    more    passengers 
during   tlie   hours  of  7   a.m.  lo  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  through  Friday,  exclusive  of  holi- 
days,  on   ea-st bound    lanes   and   during   the 
hours    of    4    p.m.    lo    6    p.m.    on    Monday 
through   Friday,  exclusive  of   holidays,  on 
westbound  lanes  during  the  demonstration 
period.    During    the    demonstration    period. 
Ihe  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
shall    carry    out    an    environmental    as.scss- 
ment  of  the  effects  of  the  high  occupancy 
vehicle  restrictions,  and  shall,  upon  comple- 
tion of  such  assessment,  report  to  the  Con 
gress  the  results  of  the  as.sessment  and  the 
demon.stration  project. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Trible  and  I  are 
offering  today  will  reduce  the  high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  requirement  on  1-66 
in  northern  Virginia  from  the  present 
requirement  of  four  passengers  per  ve- 


hicle to  three  passengers.  Senators 
and  their  staffs,  who  live  in  northern 
Virginia  and  must  commute  to  Wash- 
ington every  day  understand  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  those  who  must  make 
that  trip  twice  daily.  This  amendment 
is  an  attempt  to  make  that  commute 
easier  by  setting  the  requirement  for 
the  number  of  passengers  at  a  more 
realistic  level,  thereby  encouraging  the 
formation  of  more  carpools,  and  de- 
creasing the  number  of  single  passen- 
ger cars  on  the  commuting  routes.  1-66 
and  1-395  are  currently  the  only  high- 
wa.vs  in  the  United  States  with  a  four- 
person  HOV  requirement.  However,  I- 
66  is  even  more  unique  because  there 
are  no  parallel  unrestricted  lanes,  as  is 
the  ca.se  with  1-395. 

Since  1-66  opened  inside  the  Capital 
bcltway  on  December  22.  1982.  I  have 
heard  from  hundreds  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  concerned  about 
rush  hour  restrictions  on  the  road.  On 
April  14  of  this  year.  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Trible  and  Congress- 
man Frank  Wolf  al  a  public  hearing 
.so  that  we  could  hear  from  those 
northern  Virginians,  who  as  taxpayers 
paid  for  this  road  and  as  commuters 
must  deal  with  traffic  problems  on  a 
daily  basis,  what  their  feelings  were 
w-it  h  respect  to  the  u.'-.e  of  1-66. 

The  hearing  was  quite  well  attended 
and  .several  different  viewpoints  were 
expressed.  The  opinions  ranged  from 
the  removal  of  all  HOV  requirements 
to  keeping  the  four-person  rule  and 
seeing  if  the  situation  would  improve. 
There  was  little,  if  any.  disagreement 
over  the  fact  that  1-66  is  presently  un- 
derutilized during  the  rush  hours.  We 
also  distributed  a  questionnaire. 

After  listeninti  to  the  views  of  those 
who  spoke  at  the  hearing,  and  analyz- 
ing our  constitueiit  correspondence, 
phone  calls,  and  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire,  .several  .steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  improve  this  situation 
seemed  to  be  evident. 

The  first  and  mo.st  important  is  the 
easing  of  the  passenger  requirement. 
Carpools  are  a  desirable  element  in 
the  traffic  plans  of  any  metropolitan 
area,  but  the  four-person  requirement 
is  actually  a  disincentive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  carpools.  By  reducing  the  HOV 
requirements  to  three,  we  will  inake  it 
much  easier  for  people  to  get  together 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  rides  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  in  maintaining 
a  reliable  four-person  carpool. 

On  any  given  day.  there  are  absences 
from  a' carpool.  People  are  ill,  on 
travel,  on  vacation,  working  late,  or 
need  their  car  for  personal  business. 
We  are  told  by  transportation  analysts 
that  to  maintain  a  four-per.son  car- 
pool,  vou  really  must  have  five  to  six 
persons.  However,  in  most  of  the  small 
cars  of  today,  that  many  persons 
cannot  be  accommodated.  So  a  carpool 
becomes  unworkable  when  all  five  or 
six  people  are  available.  In  a  carpool 
with  only  four  participants,  when  one 


person  cannot  join  in,  the  vehicle  be- 
comes ineligible  for  HOV  lanes. 

Standard  probability  theory  bears 
out  the  following  analysis  if  we 
assume  50  personal  days  of  absence 
from  a  four-person  carpool  during  a 
250  work-day  year— assuming  10  holi- 
days: 

The  probability  of  meeting  the  HOV-4 
limitation  is  only  41  percent  on  any  given 
day;  for  HOV-3.  the  probability  increases  lo 
82  percent  and  the  carpool  would  be  success- 
ful 4  out  of  5  days. 

HOV  3  provides  for  more  reliable 
carpooling.  Four-person  carpools  could 
be  formed— which  means  when  all 
four  show  up.  all  can  be  accommodat- 
ed: yet  when  one  per.son  does  not 
show.  1-66  could  .still  be  utilized. 

If  the  number  of  carpools  using  1-66 
were  proportional  to  these  probabil- 
ities, setting  the  HOV  limitation  at 
HOV  3  would  increase  the  traffic  flow 
from  an  average  of  600  cars  per  hour 
to  1.200  cars  per  hour— still  well  below 
the  road's  capacity  of  2.400  cars  each 
hour  traveling  at  51  miles  per  hour, 
but  certainly  an  improvement.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  increasing  car- 
pools  decreases  single  or  double  pas- 
senger traffic. 

Our  amendment  will  also  change  the 
hours  that  HOV  requirements  will 
applv.  Currently,  tho.se  hours  are  from 
6:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Under  our  amendment,  the  new  hours 
will  be  from  7  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  from 
4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  This  should  help  the 
situation  which  how  exists  whereby 
motorists  are  lining  up  on  the  side  of 
the  interstate  waiting  for  the  HOV 
hours  to  terminate.  Not  only  is  it  a 
dangerous  situation  to  have  cars 
stopped  along  an  interstate  highway, 
but  the  sharp  increase  of  traffic 
caused  by  those  waiting  for  the  road 
to  open  up  results  in  backups  and  traf- 
fic jams  along  1-66. 

Environmental  protection  is  also  a 
crucial  element  in  the  consideration  of 
the  modification  of  HOV  require- 
ments. Developing  a  reliable  as.sess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  an  HOV  modifi- 
cation will  involve  an  anal.vsis  of  short- 
and  long-term  environmental  and  op- 
erations impacts. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Transportation  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  would 
be  the  appropriate  agencies  to  conduct 
such  an  assessment  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  facility  on  travel  pat- 
terns, modal  shifts  in  northern  Virgin- 
ia and  overall  highway  operations. 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  long-term 
environmental  study  will  show  that  a 
reduction  in  the  HOV  4  rush  hour  lim- 
itation will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
the  environment.  With  more  drivers 
meeting  the  modified  carpool  require- 
ments and  using  1-66.  there  will  be 
fewer  cars  on  area  roads:  more  cars 
moving  at  constant  higher  speeds,  and 
less  stop-and-go  traffic.  All   this  will 
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bririK  energy  saMii^;.-,.  both  in  fuel  con- 
sumption and  in  human  energy  and 
time;  reduced  pollution  levels  from 
standing  automobiles  on  side  and  resi- 
liriitial  streets,  less  congestion  on  the 
rr^Kltiitiai  and  surface  streets  in  Ar- 
hnK'"!2  :i!ui  I'alls  Church  including 
Roil!'  Til  I.' .  Hi^jhway.  Wilson  Boule- 
vard and  other  local  Streets:  and  im- 
proM'd  auto  and  pedestrian  safety 
alont;  tho^e  arteries  with  a  shift  of 
traffic  trori)  secondary  roads  to  1-66. 

Other  hi^;hvi.ays  across  the  country 
have  exptrunced  such  underutiliza- 
tion  and  have  taken  steps  to  lower 
their  HOV  requirements.  In  Miami- 
Dade  Counts.  Kla..  for  instance,  the 
HOV  3  restrictions  were  lowered  on 
U.S.  1  and  a^ain  for  the  Banfield  Free- 
way in  Orej^ori.  when  underutilization 
occurred  The  highway  division  for  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 
reported  that  the  hours  of  restrictions 
and  'tit  HOV  limits  were  reduced  "in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  congestion  and 
more  effectively  utilize  the  HOV 
lanes." 

While  other  areas  in  the  country  are 
reducing  their  HOV  limits  from  HOV 
3  to  HOV  2,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
once  again  that  the  Washington  area's 
HOV  4  restrictions  are  the  highest  in 
the  Nation.  There  are  no  other  HOV  4 
roadways  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  in  no  way  trying  to  com- 
pletely remove  the  HOV  requirements 
with  this  amendment.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  trying  to  make  it  easier 
and  more  convenient  for  constituents 
to  form  carpools  and  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  HOV  lanes  they 
have  paid  for  with  their  tax  dollars.  In 
fact.  I  am  presently  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  offi- 
cially designate  an  area  at  the  Penta- 
gon with  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
HOV  lanes  on  1-395.  the  Shirley  High- 
way, so  that  drivers  and  riders  can 
meet  and  form  daily  carpools.  Such 
areas  already  exist  in  Virginia  where 
carpools  are  formed  for  the  morning 
commute  into  Washington,  but  until 
our  efforts  are  successful  at  the  Penta- 
gon, no  such  areas  exist  where  car- 
pools  can  be  formed  for  the  ride  home 
in  the  evening.  So.  as  you  can  see.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  a  strong  believer  that 
carpools  can  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
ease  the  traffic  problems  experienced 
every  morning  and  afternoon  by  those 
Virginians  who  must  commute  into 
Washington.  D.C..  to  their  jobs,  but 
unless  we  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
carpooling  more  convenient,  the  fac- 
tors that  continue  to  encourage  one- 
person  vehicles  will  always  be  with  us. 
Our  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage carpooling.  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  TRIBL.E.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  along 
with  Senator  Warner  modifying  the 


restrictions   on    Interstate   66.    and    I 
urge  its  adoption. 

I  believe  there  are  three  primary 
goals  which  are  accomplished  by  this 
amendment: 

First.  One  of  this  Nation's  most  ex- 
pensive highways  will  be  better  uti- 
lized: 

Second.  Energy  conservation,  a  clean 
environment,  and  safety  will  be  pro- 
moted; 

Third.  The  legitimate  needs  and 
wishes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Northern  Virginians  will  be  met. 

The  10-mile  restricted  portion  of 
Interstate  66  was  completed  late  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $285  million:  that  is 
more  than  $28  million  per  mile,  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  sum.  Despite  this 
huge  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, highway  use  during  the  restricted 
hours  has  been  dramatically  low.  In 
January.  1-66  traffic  during  rush 
hours  was  18-28  percent  of  capacity:  in 
March  it  was  15-24  percent:  in  subse- 
quent months  these  percentages  have 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  I  point 
out  that  capacity  does  not  mean  turn- 
ing 1-66  into  a  parking  lot— it  is  as- 
sumed that  capacity  is  attained  when 
the  highway  is  fully  utilized  and  each 
car  is  able  to  travel  between  40  and  51 
miles  per  hour. 

The  reason  for  this  low  use  is  clear. 
It  is  simply  too  difficult  to  maintain  a 
four-person  carpool.  For  example, 
during  a  250  day  work  year  a  person 
could  easily  miss  the  carpool  50  days 
due  to  vacation,  illness,  appointments, 
late  or  early  hours,  and  other  factors. 
If  each  commuter  in  a  four-person  car- 
pool  misses  50  days  at  random,  that 
carpool  could  only  travel  on  1-66  41 
percent  of  the  time.  Unfortunately, 
many  carpools  cannot  form  with  more 
than  four  members  because  at  least 
one  member  will  have  a  car  which 
cannot  seat  more  than  four  persons. 

If  the  HOV  restrictions  were  re- 
duced to  three  pa.ssengers— and  I  note 
that  no  other  highway  in  the  country 
has  restrictions  stricter  than  HOV-3— 
then  a  four  person  carpool  with  each 
person  missing  50  days  could  use  1-66 
82  percent  of  the  time.  This  minor 
change  would  insure  the  efficient  use 
of  one  of  our  most  costly  highways. 

Increased  use  of  1-66  will  improve 
safety  on  northern  Virginias  clogged 
major  residential  streets  and  commut- 
er thoroughfares.  Easing  the  conges- 
tion on  these  routes  will  result  in 
fewer  accidents  and  injuries.  Further- 
more, the  formation  of  additional  car- 
pools  by  commuters  wishing  access  to 
I  66  will  save  gasoline  and  reduce  the 
auto  emissions  in  our  atmosphere. 
Energy  conservation  and  clean  envi- 
ronment remain  two  of  our  highest  na- 
tional goals,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
amendment  promotes  both. 

Finally,  Senator  Warner  and  I  wish 
to  be  responsive  to  our  constituents, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
northern  Virginians  favor  a  reduction 


of  the  HUV  4  requirement  on  1-66.  A 
recent  questionnaire  in  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  indicated  that  88 
percent  of  Fairfax  County  respond- 
ents. 79  percent  of  Loudoun  County 
respondents,  and  72  percent  of  Arling- 
ton County  respondents  favored  HOV- 
3.  My  mail  and  phone  calls,  and  the  re- 
sponse at  a  public  forum  attended  by 
200  of  our  constituents  all  underscore 
these  findings. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement  I  wish  to  insert  3  Wash- 
ington Post  editorials  and  a  letter  sent 
to  Virginia  Governor  Robb  by  this 
Senator.  Senator  Warner,  and  Con- 
gressman Wolf.  Governor  Robb  has 
the  authority  to  modify  the  HOV-4  re- 
strictions, but  unfortunately  he  has 
consistently  refused  to  do  so. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  wise  and  prudent  course 
is  not  to  wait,  but  to  modify  the  HOV- 
4  restrictions  for  a  trial  period,  as  our 
amendment  would  do.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  WashlnKton  Post.  April  10,  1983] 
Heave  HOV-4 

Because  by  now  it  has  surely  frustrated 
enough  motorists  on  a  daily  basis,  the  term 

HOV  4"  has  made  its  way  into  everyday 
language.  But  go  back  to  basics— of  English 
as  well  as  traffic— and  you're  talking  about  a 
regulation  that  is  backfiring.  It  is  the  High 
Occupancy  Vehicle/minimum  of  four  riders 
rule  on  the  newest  extension  of  Interstate 
66.  On  weekdays  from  6:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  in- 
bound and  3:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  the  other 
way.  only  this  car-andpassenger  combina- 
tion IS  allowed  on  the  road.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  fascinating— and  bad. 

As  anyone  using  the  strips  at  these  times 
knows,  not  enough  people  can.  or  do.  qual- 
ify. Highway  officials  argue  that  three 
months  is  not  a  fair  sampling,  that  carpool- 
ing will  increase.  What  has  increased  so  far 
Is  the  number  parking  in  a  new  mini-rush 
jam  on  the  shoulder  of  1-66  outside  the 
Capital  Beltway,  where  there  are  no  restric- 
tions, to  wait  for  a  9  a.m.  ran  up  the  ramp. 
Police  has  been  issuing  warnings  and  tickets 
to  this  shoulder  crowd,  but  with  little  effect. 

HOV-4  may  have  looked  good  on  paper, 
but  not  on  the  road.  Clean  air  and  more 
people  to  the  car  are  excellent  objectives, 
but  so  are  smaller  cars,  which  don't  accom- 
modate four  pas.sengers  unless  two  are  in 
the  trunk.  Some  practical  adjustments  are 
in  order.  Why  not  try  HOV-3  for  a  test?  At 
least  this  would  increase  the  odds  of  finding 
riders  and  would  be  more  realistic  (the 
police  are  wi.se  to  those  inflatable  dummies 
in  the  back  seats i.  For  those  Virginians 
whose  daily  commute  is  challenge  enough, 
life  in  the  fast  lane  could  be  far  better  than 
it  is. 

Try  HOV-3 
How  high  the  HOV?  That  is  the  question. 
HOV  IS  highway  talk  for  "High  Occupancy 
Vehicle.  "  and  HOV  4.  as  annoyed  Virginia 
commuters  know  only  too  well,  is  a  require- 
ment that  you  have  four  people  in  your  car 
to  use  the  extension  of  1-66  m  and  out  of 
Washington  at  peak  traffic  hours.  HOV-4  is 
a  bust.  Not  enough  people  can  or  do  qualify. 


Too  many  people  jam  the  shoulders  at  the 
ramps  to  this  strip,  waiting  for  the  signal 
ending  official  rush  hour.  Fortunately, 
there  is  new  pressure  for  relief. 

Virginia  Sens.  Warner  and  Trible  and 
Rep  Wolf  have  urged  Gov.  Robb  to  give 
HOV  3  a  try.  Why  not?  It  can't  be  any 
worse  than  the  daily  mess  created  there 
now.  It  may  well  be  that  three  is  a  workable 
combination  for  more  motorists  and  their 
passengers  than  four  has  been.  That  could 
mean  that  the  total  number  of  people 
moved  on  this  strip  would  increase,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
HOV  policy  in  the  first  place. 

The  three  legislators  have  some  other 
good  suggestions:  that  the  Slate  help  North- 
ern Virginia  areas  create  "staging  areas" 
where  commuters  could  find  passengers  for 
car  pools;  that  the  hours  of  the  restrictions 
be  shortened  somewhat,  and  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  exempting  handicapped 
drivers  from  the  pool  rules. 

Maybe,  a.-^  Virginia  highway  officials 
insist,  all  of  the  above  would  misfire.  But  no 
one  can  know  for  sure  without  a  lest. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  1983] 

HOV-3  ON  1-66 
For  this  mornings  traffic  report  on  1-66. 
we  switch  you  to  Capitol  Hill,  where  four 
Virginia  members  of  Congress  have  sur- 
veyed the  scene  and  are  moving  to  make  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  rush-hour  uses  of 
this  highway.  Senators  Warner  and  Tnble 
and  Representatives  Wolf  and  Parris  are 
proposing  legislation  to  permit  three-person 
car  pools  during  peak  hours-instead  of  the 
current  minimum  of  four  per  car— for  at 
least  a  12-month  trial.  Given  the  resistance 
and /or  legal  impotence  of  the  federal  and 
state  government  agencies  involved,  this 
congressional  shortcut  is  a  good  idea. 

•"HOV-4""-which     is     highway     talk     for 
"High    Occupancy    Vehicle"    with    at    least 
four  people-has  been  a  political  and  logisti- 
cal flop.  Not  enough  people  can  qualify  to 
use   this   handy   new   highway   when   ihey 
need  it  most.  Those  who  can  afford  to  have 
been  jamming  the  shoulders  at  the  ramps  to 
1-66  to  wail  until  the  HOV-4  hours  end  each 
day    (They're  not  supposed  to  cause  jams 
like  this,  but  if  you  ever  hit  the  road  at 
these  times,  you  cant  miss  spoiling  them.) 
Under  the  proposal  to  be  offered  by  Sen. 
Warner  as  an  amendment  to  pending  legis- 
lation, the  U.S.  .secretary  of  transportatiori 
would    be    directed    to    allow    a     "HOV-3' 
policy.  Also,  ihe  current  hours  of  restric- 
lions-6:30  to  9  a.m.  and  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.- 
would  be  cut  lo  7  to  9  a.m.  and  4  to  6  p.m. 
It's  worth  a  try,  which  is  all  this  proposal 
calls  for. 

Three  should  be  a  more  workable  combi- 
nation for  more  motorists  and  their  pa.sscn- 
gers  than  four  has  been.  In  lurn.  this  could 
mean  more  people  being  moved  along  this 
strip-which  is  supposed  to  be  what  the 
HOV  concept  is  about  anyway.  Normally  it 
shouldn't  take  an  act  of  Congress  lo  desig- 
nate rush  hours  and  car  loads  on  a  strip  of 
road  in  Virginia,  but  Gov.  Robb  has  noted 
the  unique  intergovernmental  hi.story  of  the 
current  restrictions  on  1-66  and  has  conclud- 
ed that  he  may  not  singlehandedly  change 
the  rules.  Congress  can.  and  this  is  a  test- 
repeat.  test-that  is  worthy  of  approval. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  May  17.  1983. 
Hon   Ch-ivrles  S  Robb, 
Maui  Slate  Capitol. 
Richmond.  Va. 

Dear  Governor  Robb:  Since  Interstate  66 
began  operation  inside  the  Capital  Beltway 
on  December  22,  1982,  we  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  constituents  about  the  rush 
hour  restrictions  which  have  precluded  the 
people  of  Northern  Virginia  from  using  the 
highway.  As  you  know,  we  conducted  a 
public  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  High 
Occupancy  Vehicle  (HOV)  restrictions  on 
area  commuters  on  April  14.  1983. 

Over  200  persons  including  Messrs.  Po- 
garly.  King  and  Mabry  from  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Transporta- 
tion attended  the  four-hour  hearing  with  80 
witnesses  testifying. 

After  over  five  months  of  discussions  with 
constituents  and  our  evaluation  of  the  hear- 
ing testimonv,  questionnaires  and  other 
studies  since  the  $285  million  highway 
opened  we  have  concluded  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  rush  hour  HOV-4  restrictions  on 
1-66  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  Norlhern  Virginia.  We  offer  the 
following  recommendations  and  urge  your 

support  to: 
Reduce  HOV-4  to  HOV-3  for  a  one-year 

trial  period. 
Reduce  the  hours  of  restriction. 
Address  the  environmental   impact  ques- 
tion   through    an    assessment    made   during 
the  one-vear  trial  period. 

Assist  Norlhern  Virginia  counties  in  creat- 
ing  "Staging  area-s"  to  form  carpools. 

Evaluate  the  exemption  of  handicapped 
drivers  from  the  HOV  limitation. 

We  make  these  recommendations,  upon 
which  we  will  expand  further  in  this  letter, 
in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  Secretary 
of  Transportation  William  Colemans  1977 
decision  which  .slated: 

"These  restrictions  can  be  removed  by  the 
Virginia  Deparlmenl  of  Highways  and 
Transportation  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
U  S  Secretary  of  Tran.sportation,  the  au- 
thorized planning  body  for  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area,  and  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority.  In  addi- 
tion the  restrictions  can  be  removed  by  the 
US  Secretary  of  Transportation  after  con- 
sultation Willi  these  same  parties.  In  e'ther 
case  all  environmental  requirements  would 
have  lo  be  met  before  the  restrictions  can 
be  removed." 

We  hope  you  will  act  favorably  on  these 
recommendations,  based  on  the  facts  we 
present  and  the  wishes  of  our  coisliluenls 
and  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
following: 

MAJOR  arguments  SECTION 

Since  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  set 
the  hours  initially  for  restricted  use  and 
since  the  Commonwealth  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  daily  operation  of  the  inter- 
state, we  believe  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  most  appropriate  level  of  gov- 
ernment lo  begin  the  process  necessary  for 
resolution  of  the  current  underutilization  of 
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We  would  like  to  address  up  front  the  four 
major  arguments  most  often  rai.sed  at  the 
hearing  and  in  general  against  modifying 
the  carpool  restrictions. 

Argument  No.  l.-The  opening  of  the 
Dulles  Access  Road  Extension  (Connec- 
tor") this  fall  will  add  substantial  airport 
traffic  to  1-66. 

Fact  No  1  —Because  we  are  working  hard 
to  improve  growth  at  Dulles  Airport,  we  are 


very  sensitive  to  this  concern.  As  a  result, 
we  consulted  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration lo  determine  the  impact  of  air- 
port traffic  10  and  from  Dulles.  We  learned 
that  the  effect  will  be  minimal  even  if  traf- 
fic at  Dulles  doubles  by  1986  as  targeted. 
Few  flights  arrive  at  Dulles  between  6:30 
and  9:00  a.m.  during  ihe  HOV  eastbound  re- 
stricted period  on  1-66.  During  this  period. 
FAA  projects  there  will  be  260  automobiles 
coming  from  the  airport  toward  Washing- 
ton on  1-66.  This  averages  to  100  cars  per 
hour  during  the  morning  restricted  period. 
During  the  westbound  afternoon  rush  hour, 
from  3:30  to  6:30  p.m..  there  will  be  840  air- 
port-bound cars  on  1-66.  or  an  average  of 
280  cars  per  hour.  These  additional  cars  will 
not  bring  the  road  up  to  capacity  since  it  is 
currently  operating  at  about  600  cars  per 
hour  during  the  restricted  period. 

Testing  a  modified  HOV  limit  could 
permit  the  capacity  of  1-66  to  increase  to 
2,400  cars  per  hour  with  traffic  flowing  at 
51  miles  per  hour,  or  3.800  cars  per  hour 
traveling  at  40  miles  per  hour.  If  the  HOV 
limit  were  set  at  HOV-3.  it  is  projected  that 
there  would  be  1.200  cars  per  hour  on  1-66. 
The  additional  280  cars  per  hour  heading 
for  Dulles  in  the  afternoon  rush  hour  would 
still  keep  1-66  traffic  at  less  than  50  percent 
capacity  (less  than  1,500). 

Argument  No.  2. -A  Washington  Council 
of  Governments"  (COG)  two-page  report 
shows  that  dropping  the  HOV-4  restriction 
would  fill  1-66  to  capacity. 

Fact  No.  2.— We  are  not  recommending 
dropping  the  limits  entirely,  but  to  modify 
HOV-4  to  HOV-3.  It  is  important  to  note 
thai  this  report  focu.ses  on  people,  not  vehi- 
cles A  closer  look  at  the  study  shows  that 
during  the  2'.  hour  restricted  period.  1,500 
automobiles,  140  buses  and  140  van  pools 
used  I  66,  totalling  1.800  vehicles,  or  an  av- 
erage of  720  vehicles  per  hour  which  is  one 
third  of  the  roads  capacity  of  carrying  2,400 
vehicles  at  51  miles  per  hour. 

Argument  No.  3-Reduclion  of  HOV-4  will 
adversely  impact  the  use  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Fact  No.  3. -A  modified  HOV  restriction 
would  encourage  more  people  to  form  car- 
pools  and  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles 
feeding  into  the  Roosevelt  Bridge.  Reducing 
the  HOV  restriction  would  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  low  occupancy  vehicles  forming 
carpools.  A  recent  COG  survey  estimated 
the  average  car  occupancy  is  1.4  persons.  A 
reduced  HOV  restriction  on  1-66  will  not 
create  more  vehicles  on  the  Roosevelt.  The 
same  number  of  people  will  still  need  to  uti- 
lize the  bridge.  But  with  a  reduced  HOV-4 
and  the  formation  of  more  carpools  with 
HOV-3  the  actual  number  of  cars  on  the 
bridge  should  not  increase. 

Argument  No.  4.-The  agreements  made 
with  the  federal  government  in  1977  should 
be  honored. 

Fact  No.  4. -This  policy  was  imposed 
when  it  was  agreed  to  reduce  the  inter- 
states  planned  eight  lanes  to  four  lanes. 
The  question  today,  however,  is  whether 
that  commitment  remains  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people  and  the  community.  We 
believe  that  is  a  question  that  the  people, 
and  not  the  government,  should  decide.  The 
overwhelming  response  that  we  hear  from 
the  community  is  that  they  believe  some 
sort  of  modification  or  reduction  of  HOV  re- 
strictions, as  least  on  a  trial  basis,  is  war- 
ranted. 

In  early  results  from  a  recent  congression- 
al questionnaire  sent  by  Representative 
Wolf  to  everv  household  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict   over   80    percent    responding    favored 
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some  change  in  the  HOV-4  restrictions  and 
over  50  percent  favored  reducing  the  hours 
of  restriction. 

We  have  always  believed  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  listen  to  the  people 
and  not  simply  impose  its  will  on  the  people. 
Therefore,  while  we  recognize  the  HOV  4 
commitment  that  was  adopted  in  1977.  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
carved  in  granite  or  exempt  from  review.  All 
laws  and  policies,  even  the  U.S.  Constitution 
are  amendable  and  we  do  not  sec  why  this 
policy  should  be  any  different. 

EVALUATION  OF  DATA 

In  addition,  we  urge  your  consideration  of 
the  following  findings  which  support  our 
position:  <1)  the  utilization  of  1-66;  '2)  car- 
pooling  difficulties;  and  (3)  the  effects  of  re- 
duced HOV  requirements  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Utilization  of  1-66 

Traffic  counts  taken  on  Interstate  66  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Transportation  for  the  period  January  20  to 
28.  1983.'  and  March  11  to  17.  1983.'  have 
shown  that  1-66  is  vastly  underutilized. 
During  the  restricted  period,  there  are  in 
most  instances  fewer  than  1.000  vehicles  per 
hour.  During  those  restricted  hours,  the  av- 
erage flow  on  1-66  was  less  than  680  cars  per 
hour  for  the  January  counts  and  579  cars 
per  hour  for  the  March  counts. 

The  Highway  Capacity  Manual,  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  traffic  flow,  provides 
data  which  indicates  how  many  cars  per 
hour  can  be  accommodated  on  roads  of  vari- 
ous types.  These  data  show  that  a  wellde 
signed  I'.vo-lane  hignway.  such  I  66.  can  ac- 
commodate far  more  than  600  vehicles  per 
hour— such  a  road  could  have  as  many  as 
3.800  vehicles  each  hour  traveling  at  40 
miles  per  hour,  or  2.400  vehicles  traveling  at 
51  miles  per  hour.'  Since  the  flow  on  1-66 
averages  680  and  579  cars  per  hour  in  Janu- 
ary and  March  respectively,  this  road  has 
been  operating  at  18  to  28  percent  capacity 
in  January,  and  15  to  24  percent  capacity  in 
March,  depending  on  which  miles-per  hour 
figure  is  preferred.  Not  only  does  this  un- 
derscore the  significant  underutilization  of 
1-66,  but  it  further  points  out  that  utiliza- 
tion during  the  restricted  period  has 
dropped  since  the  January  counts. 

Additionally,  I  66  is  not  responding  as  a 
normal  highway.  Traffic  during  the  restrict 
ed  period  is  at  its  lowest  when,  according  to 
normal  highway  patterns,  it  should  be  at  its 
peak.  Observations  taken  at  three  different 
U.S.  freeways  reported  in  the  Highway  Ca- 
pacity Manual  show  that  traffic  normally 
peaks  around  8  a.m.  and  4;45  p.m..  just 
when  1-66  traffic  flow  is  lowest. 

Pent-up  capacity  is  evidenced  by  the  jump 
in  u.sage  on  I  66  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  restricted  hours.*  January 
traffic  counts  provided  by  VDH&T  show 
that  between  8:30  and  9:00  a.m..  813  cars 
passed  at  the  Westmoreland  count  station. 
Of  lhe.se.  91  percent  were  counted  between 
8:45  and  9:00  a.m.  At  the  Sycamore  and 
Westmoreland  count  stations,  between  8:00 


'  Feb.  22.  1983.  Iclti-r  from  VDHAT  i  Richard  C 
L,arkuood.  Transporlalion  Planninn  EnKinecn  to 
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3  44  Effect  of  Increased  Flow  on  HiKhuav  Speeds 

•  An  Analy.si..  of  Traffic  Flow  on  Route  66,' 
Jamis  H   Bick.  Ph  D  .  April  14.  1983 


to  8:45  a.m..  the  average  of  the  total  cars 
counted  was  155  cars. 

From  8:45  to  9:30  a.m..  the  average  was 
1,860— or  10  times  as  many. 

Clearly,  many  of  the.se  were  cars  that  "got 
on  early  "  with  a  vehicle  occupancy  of  less 
than  HOV-4.  A  modified  HOV  limit  would 
permit  many  of  these  additional  cars  legal 
access  to  the  highway.  Additionally,  many 
single  occupancy  cars  wait  to  get  on  1-66  at 
9:00  a.m..  when  the  restrictions  are  lifted.  If 
the  HOV  4  limitation  were  lifted  and  a 
lower  restriction  were  adopted,  some  of 
these  single  occupancy  cars  that  cannot  now 
form  HOV-4  carpools  could  in  fact  meet  the 
reduced  requirement  and  eliminate  many  of 
the  single  rider  cars  on  1-66. 

Other  highways  across  the  country  have 
experienced  such  underutilization  and  have 
taken  steps  to  lower  their  HOV  require- 
ments. In  Miami-Dade  County  in  Florida, 
for  instance,  the  HOV-3  restrictions  were 
lowered  on  U.S.  1  and  again  for  the  Banfield 
Freeway  in  Oregon,  when  undertilization  oc- 
curred. The  Highway  Division  for  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ported '•  that  the  hours  of  restrictions  and 
HOV  limits  were  reduced  "in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  congestion  and  more  effectively  uti- 
lize the  HOV  lanes.  ■ 

While  other  areas  of  the  country  are  re- 
ducing their  HOV  limits  from  HOV  3  to 
HOV-2.  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Washington  area's  HOV-4  restrictions  are 
the  highest  in  the  country.  There  are  no 
other  HOV  4  roadways  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  we 
see  lower  requirements:  '• 

San  Bernardino  Freeway  in  Los  Angeles 
(HOV-3). 

1-93  in  Boston  (HOV  3) 

Santa  Monica  Freewav  in  Los  Angeles 
(HOV  3 1. 

Southeast  Expressway  in  Boston  i HOV-3), 

South  Dixie  Highway  in  Miami  (HOV'  2). 

1-95  in  Miami  (HOV  2). 

Yet,  Shirley  Highway  and  1-66  have  HOV 
4  as  their  rush  hour  restriction. 
Carpooltng 

We  have  heard  from  many  constituents 
who  indicate  that  the  rush  hour  restrictions 
are  unworkable  because  of  difficulties  in 
maintaining  a  four-person  carpool.  On  any 
gi\en  day.  there  are  ab.sences  from  the  car- 
pool.  People  are  ill.  on  travel,  on  vacation, 
working  late,  or  need  their  car  for  personal 
business.  The  fewer  the  number  of  people  in 
a  carpool.  the  more  likely  the  carpool  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  HOV  limitation,  espe- 
cially with  the  current  emphasis  on  .small 
cars  which  carry  a  maximum  of  four  people 
and  rule  out  larger  carpools  as  a  backup. 

Standard  probability  theory  bears  out  the 
following  analysis  '  if  we  a.ssume  50  personal 
days  of  absence  from  a  four  person  carpool 
during  a  250  work  day  year  (a.ssuming  10 
holidays): 

The  probability  of  meeting  the  HOV-4 
limitation  is  only  41  percent  on  any  given 
day;  for  HOV  3,  this  probability  ri,ses  to  82 
percent  and  the  carpool  would  be  successful 
on  4  out  of  5  days;  if  the  limit  is  reduced  to 
HOV-2  (in  the  summer  months  for  instance 
when    people    are    on    vacation    more),    the 


Mar  10.  1983.  letter  from  Oregon  Department 
of  Tran.sportatioir.s  HiKhway  DIvi.sioii  (Robert  N 
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probability  reaches  97.5  percent— which 
means  that  39  out  of  40  days,  people  wish- 
ing to  carpool  could  use  1-66  in  2,  3,  or  4 
person  carpools. 

If  the  number  of  carpools  using  1-66  were 
proportional  to  these  probabilities,  setting 
the  HOV  limitation  at  HOV-3  would  in- 
crease the  traffic  flow  from  an  average  of 
600  cars  per  hour  to  1.200  cars  per  hour— 
which  is  still  well  below  the  highways  ca- 
pacity. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Automotive  In- 
formation Council  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  downsizing  in  automo- 
biles since  the  1977  Coleman  decision,  which 
set  the  HOV  limit  at  HOV  4."  Sales  for  1977 
and  1982  indicate  that  8.52  percent  of  the 
cars  sold  in  1977  were  subcompacts  holding 
four  or  less  occupants;  this  figure  rose  to 
16.65  percent  in  1982.  In  1977.  46.77  percent 
of  the  sales  were  for  intermediate  or  stand- 
ard cars  holding  6  to  8  passengers;  in  1982. 
this  dropped  to  32.42  percent.  Sales  of  im- 
ports holding  4  or  less  passengers  ro.se  from 
18.55  percent  in  1977  to  27  84  percent  in 
1983. 

These  figures  show  that  autos  being  pur- 
chased today  are  smaller  than  those  pur- 
chased in  1977.  Many  of  the.se  cars  only 
hold  four  occupants  which  reduces  the 
chance  for  a  regularly  successful  carpool. 
since  the  vehicle  is  not  large  enouglit  to 
carry  6  occupants  and  provide  a  backup. 

Our  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  com- 
pleted by  participants  at  the  April  14.  1983. 
public  hearing  underscore  a  number  of  the 
problems  mentioned  above.  For  instance, 
only  81  of  174  respondents  have  cars  which 
will  hold  more  than  4  people.  Only  32  of  148 
respondents  can  regularly  meet  the  HOV-4 
carpool  requirements  on  1-66.  An  over- 
whelming 129  of  179  respondents  favor 
modifying  the  HOV  requirement.  And  102 
of  164  favor  reducing  the  hours  of  restric- 
tion. 

Environment 

Protecting  the  environment  is  a  crucial 
element  in  consideration  of  modification  of 
the  HOV  restrictions.  Developing  a  reliable 
a.s.sessment  of  the  effects  of  an  HOV  modifi- 
cation would  involve  an  analysis  of  short 
and  long-term  environmental  and  operation- 
al impacts.  We  believe  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Transportation  in  co- 
operation with  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments  would  be  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  conduct  such  an  as- 
.sessment  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  facil- 
ity on  travel  patterns,  modal  shifts  in 
Northern  Virginia  and  overall  highway  op- 
erations. It  could  al.so -include  a  computer 
model  to  test  different  auto  occupancy 
strategies  along  1-66. 

In  our  opinion  such  a  long-term  study 
would  show  that  a  reduction  in  the  HOV-4 
rush  hour  limitation  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  environment.  With  more  driv- 
ers meeting  the  modified  carpool  require- 
ments and  using  I  66.  there  would  be  fewer 
cars  on  area  roads;  more  cars  moving  at  con- 
stant higher  speeds,  and  less  stop  and  go 
traffic.  All  this  would  bring  energy  savings, 
both  in  fuel  consumption  and  in  human 
energy  and  time;  reduced  pollution  levels 
from  standing  automobiles  on  side  and  resi- 
dential streets:  less  congestion  on  the  resi- 
dential and  surface  streets  in  Arlington  and 
Falls  Church  including  Route  50,  Lee  High- 
way, WiLson  Boulevard  and  other  local 
streets:  and  improved  auto  and  pedestrian 
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safety  along  those  arteries  with  the  shift  of 
traffic  from  secondary  roads  to  1-66. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ba-sed  on  our  evaluation  of  the  underutili- 
zation of  1-66.  carpooling  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  commuters,  and  a  favorable  impact 
of  an  HOV  modification  in  energy,  safety, 
pollution  and  congestion,  we  reiterate  our 
recommendations  to: 

(1)  Reduce  HOV-4  to  HOV-3  for  a  1-year 
trial  period.— We  recommend  that  HOV-4 
be  dropped  to  HOV-3.  beginning  this 
summer  for  a  one-year  trial  period.  We  be- 
lieve this  will  increase  utilization  of  1-66. 
but  keep  it  well  below  capacity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  more  drivers  would  then  be  able 
to  carpool  and  relief  will  be  provided  to  sec- 
ondary roads,  resulting  in  savings  of  energy 
and  reduction  in  pollution  and  traffic  haz- 
ards. 

(2)  Reduce  hours  of  restrict  ion. -We  rec- 
ommend that  the  current  restricted  hours 
(6:.30  to  9  a.m.  eastbound;  3:30  to  6:30  west- 
bound) be  modified  in  accordance  with 
VDH&T  peak  hour  utilization  counts. 
Stretching  the  rush  hour  restrictions 
beyond  the  actual  rush  hour  peaks  creates 
m(jre  problems  and  inconvenience  than  it 
.solves.  Such  a  modification  will  provide  a 
fairer  restriction,  aimed  at  creating  efficient 
flow  during  peak  periods.  The  particular 
hours  restricted  to  HOV  use  were  initially 
determined  by  VDHc&T.  The  decision  by 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation  William 
Coleman  required  HOV-4  during  the  peak 
period,  but  did  not  identify  the  exact  hours 
of  restriction.  We  believe  Virginia  officials 
are  in  a  belter  position  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  peak  hours  for 
narrowing  the  hours  of  restrictions. 

(3)  Direct  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways to  conduct  an  environmental  as.sess- 
ment  of  HOV  3. -We  recommend  that 
during  the  trial  period  during  which  HOV-3 
is  tested  that  VDH&T  conduct  an  ongoing 
environmental  assessment  of  the  impact  the 
modified  HOV  limit  has  on  energy,  pollu- 
tion and  congestion.  The  assessment  should 
also  lake  into  consideration  the  impact  of 
HOV-3  on  airport  traffic  using  the  Dulles 
eonnector  road. 

(4)  A.ssisl  counties  in  creation  of  "staging 
areas  "  to  form  carpools.-As  experiment  on 
Shirley  Highway  in  Northern  Virginia  has 
proven  successful  in  assisting  motorists 
form  carpools.  For  over  10  years,  commuters 
without  cars  have  been  joining  drivers  in 
need  of  additional  passengers  to  meet  the 
rush  hour  limitations  on  1-395.  We  believe 
that  this  experience  on  Shirley  Highway 
can  be  applied  to  1-66  if  staging  areas  can  be 
identified-areas  where  people  can  pull 
over,  park  and  leave  their  cars  to  join  car- 
pools.  There  are  several  areas  in  the  1-66 
corridor  which  are  potential  candidates.  But 
because  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
making  such  locations  convenient,  available, 
and  safe  we  recommend  that  the  slate 
assist  in  this  effort.  This  will  greatly  facili- 

'  late  the  formation  of  carpools  and  remove 
additional  cars  from  the  road.  Additionally, 
it  will  provide  an  area  where  carpools  which 
have  temporarily  lost  a  member  can  pick  up 
an  additional  rider. 

(5)  Exempt  handicapped  drivers  from  the 
HOV  limitations.- We  believe  that  carpool 
restrictions  should  be  flexible  in  con.sidering 
the  special  needs  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. Many  handicapped  constituents  have 
expres,sed  to  us  the  special  problems  that 
they  encounter  in  forming  carpools  and 
dealing  with  the  I  66  restrictions.  We  rec- 
ommend that  handicapped  groups  be  con- 
sulted to  determine  the  wishes  of  di.sabled 


individuals    with    a    view    toward    possible 
modifications  for  these  restrictions. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  these  views 
and  recommendations.  The  responsibility 
for  providing  belter,  more  efficient  trans- 
portation for  the  people  of  Northen  Virginia 
is  shared  by  the  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Last  January  we  worked  quickly 
and  effectively  with  you.  Governor,  in  lift- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  Lynn  Street 
ramp  thereby  helping  thousands  of  North- 
ern Virginia  commuters. 

We  believe  the  1-66  HOV-4  issue  is  an- 
other matter  that  requires  similar  immedi- 
ate attention  and  cooperation.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  possible  at  the  feder- 
al level  10  assist  you  in  effecting  these 
changes.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  finding  a  responsible  solution  to  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Warner. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Paul  S.  Trible, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Frank  R.  Wolf. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s   con,sent    that   my   amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

Further.  1  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  consid- 
ered original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2429 

(Purpose:  For  technical  corrections  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Symms).  for 
Mr.  Stafford,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2429. 

Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment   be   dispen,sed 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  1983  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1984".  ,  „.   ^.. 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  "and  Utah  and 
in,sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "".  Utah 
and  Arizona".  ^      ,  ., 

On  page  8.  line  1,  after  the  word  "  strik- 
ing" in.sert  the  following:  "  1984'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  1985"  and  by  .striking". 

On  page  15.  line  17.  strike  "1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    1982'  . 

On  page  11,  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  .section  and  renumber  the  following 
sections  accordingly: 


"Sec  12.  Construction  of  any  bridge.— 

(1)  which  will  be  part  of  a  four-lane  ex- 
pressway on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  City.  Illinois,  and 
Florence.  Illinois; 

(2)  construction  of  which  received  discre- 
tionary funding  in  fiscal  year  1979  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  144(g)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  construction  of  which,  on  May  1.  1983. 
was  prohibited  by  judicial  injunction: 

shall  be  eligible  for  a.ssi.stance  under  section 
144  of  such  title" 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  contains  sever- 
al technical  corrections.  In  addition,  it 
includes  an  exemption  for  Arizona 
from  the  $30  million  cap  per  disaster 
in  the  emergency  relief  program.  The 
disastrous  flooding  recently  experi- 
enced by  Arizona  occurred  after  the 
committee's  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  amendment  also  changes  the 
authorization  of  additional  funds  for 
the  emergency  relief  program  from 
fiscal  1983  to  fiscal  1984  as  we  are  now 
in  fiscal  1984. 

Finally,  it  clarifies  the  ehgibility  of  a 
bridge  for  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation funds  already  allocated  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Warner  amendment 
has  been  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Is  there  further  debate?  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Symms 
amendment. 

The    amendment     (No.    2429)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  and  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  Jhe  Warner 
amendment.  ~ 


amendment  no.  24  30 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
1  .send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  temporarily  laying 
aside  the  Warner  amendment?  With- 
out objection,  the  Warner  amendment 
is  temporarily  laid  aside. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2430. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Section    5(a)(3)(A)    of    the    Urban    Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  as  amended  is 
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amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  .  except  that 
such  sums  may  also  be  available  for  expend- 
iture for  bus  and  bus  related  facilities  if 
there  are  no  commuter  rail  or  fixed  guide- 
way  systems  in  operation  and  attributable 
to  the  urbanized  area  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
apportionment" 

Mr  IJVUTENlU:KCi  Mr.  I'resident, 
in  1982.  New  .Itrscy  Transit,  our 
State's  transit  a^tncy.  suspended  serv- 
ice on  the  Pennsylvania  Reading-Sea- 
shore line  which  provided  commuter 
service  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Be- 
cause the  agency  had  operating  assist- 
ance allocated  to  thi.s  service  in  fiscal 
viar  1983  and  becau.se  that  service  has 
bttri  suspended,  they  are  presently 
not  able  to  expend  .some  $386,484  in 
fi.scal  year  1983  funds.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  will  allow 
these  funds  to  be  used  where  they  are 
critically  needed  in  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
December  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  January  6  of  this  year, 
the  section  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act  dealing  with  operating  assistance, 
section  5.  al  maintained  through 
fiscal  year  Hia:i  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
section  5  is  folded  into  the  new  section 
9,  the  block  grant  for  mass  transit  cap- 
ital and  operating  assistance.  Under 
what  is  now  the  old  section  5.  funds  al- 
located out  of  tier  3  of  section  5  can 
only  be  expended  for  operating  assist- 
ance on  rail  service. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  for  his  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
rmri;  vvhich  is  of  importance  to  those 
Aim  depend  on  mass  transportation  in 
Atlantic  City 

Mr.  H.'XNIx  M  I'll  Mr  President,  will 
my  collt  :i;'  ,.   ■. ..  ;  i 

Mr.  LAI  I  t.NHF:KCi.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  K.VNDOI  I'M  1  .say  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersiy.  that  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  coming  to  grips  with 
problems  within  his  Slate.  This  matter 
of  transportation  in  New  Jersey  is 
highly  important  to  his  constituency.  I 
commend  him  very  much  for  his  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  which,  of  course, 
has  been  cleared  for  consideration  in 
this  measure. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
gracious  comments.  Hearing  such  from 
him  is,  indeed,  a  compliment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  (Mr.  Garn) 
and  I  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.   SYMMS.    I   say    to   the   distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  chairman  of 
the    Banking    Committee    has    talked 
with    me    and    approved    the    amend 
ment.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


The  amendment  (No.  2430)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENUKKU.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  move  forward  at  this 
point.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  here. 
We  will  resolve  the  issue  on  Buy 
America  that  is  part  of  this  legislation. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  31 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  11  of  the  bill.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrrz- 
ENBAUM).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Specter,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2431. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  13.  strike  out  'Sec.  12." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  11.". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  12". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  the  desk, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Specter  and 
myself,  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
buying  American. 

The  Surface  Transportation  and 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983 
would  seriously  undermine  the  Buy 
American  provisions  contained  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  H.R.  3103  would  restore  a 
weakened  Buy  American  requirement 
for  highway  projects  and  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  more  American  jobs. 

H.R.  3103  does  not  contain  a  simple 
technical  change  with  respect  to  Buy 
America  requirements  for  federally 
funded  highway  projects.  Under  H.R. 
3103.  the  domestic  preference  law  for 
highway  construction  and  repair 
projects  would  be  seriously  eroded- 
very  seriously  eroded. 


W  H  3103  would  restore  the  old. 
weaker  Buy  American  language  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978.  I  advise  my  colleagues  that,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy the  way  it  is,  with  steelworkers 
unemployed  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
believe  that  adoption  of  the  bill  as  is, 
without  our  amendment,  would  be  ex- 
tremely ill-advised.  This  is  extremely 
ill-advised.  H.R.  3103  would  reverse 
the  progress  made  since  last  year's 
passage  of  the  highway  gas  tax  bill, 
legislation  designed  specifically  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  infrastructure 
and  spur  domestic  employment. 

More  than  $11  billion  in  Federal  and 
State  funds  have  already  been  spent 
on  highway  construction  since  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  more  than 
100,000  U.S.  jobs  have  been  created. 

I  point  out:  More  than  100,000  U.S. 
jobs  have  been  created  since  passage 
of  the  highway  gas  tax  bill  that  made 
it  possible  for  additional  Federal  fund- 
ing to  be  available  for  the  highways. 
The  success  of  this  program  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  strong  Buy  Ameri- 
can language  contained  in  the  statute. 

H.R.  3103  would  undo  this.  It  would 
retain  language  from  the  1982  statute 
requiring  the  use  of  domestic  materi- 
als in  highway  projects  unless  their  in- 
clusion increases  the  cost  of  the 
project  by  more  than  25  percent.  That 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, it  would  restore  the  1978  exemp- 
tion for  all  contracts  under  $500,000. 
According  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, more  than  60  percent  of 
all  highway  projects  are  less  than 
$500,000.  That  is  a  grossly  unnecessary 
and  ill-advised  statutory  exemption.  I 
know  of  no  reason,  with  the  unem- 
ployment being  what  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try, why  we  should  provide  for  that 
kind  of  exemption.  In  fact,  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  at- 
tempted to  apply  a  $450,000  threshold 
exemption  administratively,  I  and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  objected  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Dole. 

I  quote  from  this  May  9.  1982,  letter: 

A.S  you  know,  the  rules  in  question  would 
waive  the  Buy  American  provision  for  all 
products  except  steel  and  cement;  and  waive 
the  provision  entirely  for  all  projects  less 
than  $450,000.  We  believe  that  these  rules 
are  inconsistent  with  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.  .  .  the  $500,000  thresh- 
old, which  was  part  of  the  prior  Buy  Ameri- 
can statute  was  explicitly  deleted.  The  new 
rules  will  exempt  from  tlie  Buy  American 
provision  almost  60  percent  of  all  current 
highway  projects. 

We  are  concerned  that  this  action  not 
only  violates  the  intent  of  Congress  but  sig- 
nals a  weakening  of  the  administration's 
willingness  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  industrial  base  vital  to  our 
economy. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
sub.sequently  dropped  this  threshold 
requirement  from  its  rules  implement- 
ing the  1982  Buy  American  statute. 


Franklv,  I  believe  we  should  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  legislation 
pending  before  us.  We  should  drop  it. 
The  automatic  exemption  is  not  the 
onlv  problems  with  H  R  3103.  Under 
H.R  3103.  the  phra.se  substantially 
all"  would  again  be  used  to  differenti- 
ate between  foreign  and  domestic  ma- 
terials. The  domestic  preference  re- 
quirement would  be  satisfied  if  51  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  total  project 
was  comprised  of  domestic  materials. 
In  other  words,  under  this  .scheme.  99 
Items  in  a  bridge— even  import  sensi- 
tive items  such  as  steel— could  be  of 
foreign  origin  as  long  as  that  one  re- 
maining item  accounted  for  51  percent 
of  the  final  cost  of  the  project. 

The  1982  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  eliminated  this  loophole. 
There  is  no  reason  to  restore  it. 

The  changes  contained  in  H.R.  3103 
could  result  in  the  displacement  of 
more  than  550,000  tons  of  domestic 
steel  with  foreign  steel.  That  trans- 
lates into  more  than  3.700  steel  jobs. 
In  an  industry  where  more  than 
100.000  workers  are  still  without  jobs, 
that  is  intolerable. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  strike  the  Buy  American  provisions 
from  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  matter  in  connection 
with  which  I  was  not  involved. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill  relates 
to  .some  understanding— or.  more  prop- 
erly described  as  a  misunderstanding— 
among  the  conferees,  and  also  having 
to  do  with  the  language  that  was  final- 
ly written,  as  compared  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  managers  felt  they 
had.  I  want  to  separate  myself  from 
that  issue  hpcause  I  am  frank  to 
admit  that  l  know  nothing  at  all  about 

I  do  know  that  if  the  measure  had 
come  back  to  us  from  conference  with 
that  provision  in  it,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, then  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  Buy  American  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  same  issue 
and  make  the  same  fight,  to  see  to  it 
that  the.se  dollars  are  spent  in  this 
country. 

Therefore.  I  have  to  point  out  that 
although  we  were  not  party  to  it,  al- 
though I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  facts  and  circumstances  except  as 
they  have  been  related  to  me.  had  that 
conference  committee  come  back  with 
these  provisions  in  it,  then  on  that  oc- 
casion, even  though  it  was  toward  the 
close  of  the  session.  I  certainly  would 
have  felt  free  and  would  have  felt  con- 
strained to  offer  to  move  to  amend  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  on  this  side  seeks  the  floor, 
and  with  unanimous  consent,  I  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor  to  him.  I  ask 


unanmnous  consent  tliat  I  may  yield  to 
Senator  R.andolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  my  comments  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  is  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter). 

The  matter  before  us  is  one  of  con- 
tinuing concern,  and  I  am  glad  for  the 
attention  which  is  drawn  to  it  by  the 
Senator  who  has  just  completed  his 
comments. 

The  legislation  thai  we  have  before 
us  contains  an  amendment  which  al- 
though I  voted  for  it  in  committee  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  wisest  of  public 
policy.  The  Buy  America  provision 
contained  in  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  was  not  the 
language  which  the  Senate  conferees 
believed  was  agreed  to  as  part  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

My  able  colleague.  Senator  Chafee— 
and  he  is  a  valued  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works— is  seeking  to  rectify 
this  error  by  the  language  contained 
in  section  11  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  increasingly 
important  subject  to  Americans.  Cer- 
tainly in  States  like  Ohio.  West  Virgin- 
ia. Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  and  other 
States,  there  is  the  need  to  protect  our 
domestic  manufacturers  from  unfair 
foreign  competition.  We  can  deal 
fairly  in  matters  of  marketing  and  sell- 
ing with  other  nations,  but  there  is  an 
unfairness,  there  is  a  dumping,  using 
the  word  advisedly,  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts including,  of  course,  steel. 

So  as  we  think  of  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufacturers  from  unfair 
foreign  competition,  particularly  in 
Federal  or  Federal  aid  construction 
programs  it  is  very  natural  and  under- 
standable that  it  be  a  matter  for  us  to 
di.scu.ss  at  this  time. 

The  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States.  I  repeat,  has  suffered  severely 
because  of  increased  competition  and  I 
name  the  countries,  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  Buy  America  provision  was  first 
adopted  in  the  1978  highway  legisla- 
tion. I  was  one  of  those  who  pushed 
for  its  adoption,  and  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  it  was  certainly  under- 
standable and  was  in  consideration  at 
the  time  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion A.ssistance  Act  of  1982. 

While  the  Senate  failed  to  adopt  by 
a  rather  close  inargin  language  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
the  issue  of  Buy  America  was  one  of 
the  most  heated  discussions  during  the 
relatively  short  conference  on  this 
vital  legislation  in  1982. 

I  believe  in  the  need  for  a  strong  as 
possible  Buy  America  program.  We 
need  it.  In  the  Chafee  language,  if  it 
were  to  be  adopted.  Buy  American 
would  continue    We   must   remember 


under  the  amendment  it  would  contm- 
ue.  But  the  protection  approved  for 
our  basic  American  industries,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  steel  and  cement. 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  eliminate 
low-priced  foreign  competition  in 
many  highway  projects  funded  with 
Federal  assistance. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  this  issue  has  been  on  the 
floor.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  brought  this  issue  up  in  a  debate 
that  was  held  on  this  floor  in  Decem- 
ber. There  it  was  defeated. 

We  then  went  to  conference,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said.  In  that 
conference,  there  was  a  clear  agree- 
ment that  certain  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  Buy  American  provision. 
On  behalf  of  the  Senate  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  price  differential 
would  increase  from  10  to  25  percent. 
W^hat  does  that  mean''  That  means 
that  American  steel  can  be  25  percent 
greater  in  price  than  foreign  steel  and 
the  American  steel  will  still  receive  the 
order.  That  was  opposed  to  the  previ- 
ous 10-percent  differential. 

I  point  out  that  after  the  1978 
amendments  were  adopted,  namely, 
that  it  went  to  10  percent,  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  structural  steel  used  in 
Federal  highway  projects  was  foreign, 
only  1  percent.  Now  we  increased  the 
differential  to  25  percent.  So  the 
chances  of  any  foreign  steel  coming  in 
under  that  it  seems  to  me  are  either 
slim  or  nill. 

As  for  the  statement  about  the 
$500,000  minimum,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
S500.000  minimum,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Buy  American  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  that,  that  covers  some  60 
percent  of  the  contracts.  What  he 
failed  to  say  was  that  that  covered 
only  10  percent  of  the  dollars  on  the 
Federal  highway  projects.  In  other 
words,  we  are  talking  about  de  minimis 
as  far  as  the  minimum  amount  is  con- 
cerned with. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
in  a  long  back  and  forth  on  the  Buy 
American  provisions.  We  have  been 
through  that  before.  The  legislation 
that  we  have  now  before  us  is  more 
protectionist  than  that  language  that 
we  previously  had  when  we  pa-ssed  this 
legislation.  The  25-percent  differential 
is  a  very  substantial  differential.  It  is 
not  that  cheap  steel  is  coming  in  and 
flooding  the  market.  It  has  to  be  more 
than  25  percent  cheaper  before  you 
can  go  to  the  foreign  steel. 

As  we  previously  pointed  out  with 
the  10-percent  differential  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  steel  used  on  Federal  high- 
way construction  projects  were  used. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  point  here  is 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
that  agreement  it  was  that  the  only 
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change  was  from  the  10  to  the  25  per- 
cent differential.  That  was  agreed  to 
by  all  parties,  be  they  tilted  toward 
Buy  American  or  tilted  toward  non- 
Buy  American. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  when  the  legisla- 
tion came  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  this  language  that 
had  not  been  agreed  to.  but  was  far 
more  protectionist  than  what  the 
Senate  conferees  with  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees had  agreed  to.  That  legislation 
came  over  and  it  was  not  subject  to 
amendment  in  the  conference  report, 
because  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  adjourned.  It  was  truly  a  case  of 
our  taking  it  or  leaving  it. 

So  although  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
might  say  if  it  had  been  that  way  he 
might  have  felt  constrained  to  object, 
he  would  not  have  had  much  to  object 
to  unless  he  wanted  to  send  the  whole 
conference  report  down  the  drain, 
which  I  suspected  he  would  not  have 
done  and  certainly  lho.se  who  felt  just 
as  strongly  on  the  other  side  did  not 
feel  that  we  should  do  because  this 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  had 
been  fought  for  so  hard  and  it  would 
have  gone  by  the  boards  because  we 
went  into  a  new  Congre.ss  when  we 
came  back  in  January.  We  would  have 
had  to  have  gone  back  to  square  one 
and  had  to  start  all  over  again. 

I  do  not  think  any  responsible 
Member  would  have  adopted  that 
view.  The  gasoline  tax  was  involved. 
All  the  compromises  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  trucking  weights  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  had  been  so  in- 
volved with  had  all  been  agreed  to.  We 
had  a  highway  program  and  a  bridge 
construction  program  that  was  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  the  Nation.  I  do 
not  think  any  responsible  person 
would  have  said,  "Because  my  little 
piece  of  legislation  was  not  the  way  I 
want  it  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to 
kill  that  legislation."  That  was  not 
true. 

The  conference  report  was  accepted 
unanimously  I  believe— maybe  the 
manager  can  tell  me— perhaps  even  on 
a  voice  vote,  or  certainly  it  was  accept- 
ed. 

Was  that  true? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  i.ssue  of  how  Buy 
America  should  be  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  was  debated 
at  great  length  last  December  during 
consideration  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

While  I  supported  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion not  to  make  any  changes  to  the 
Buy  America  provision  in  title  IV  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  A.ssistance 
of  1978,  the  provision  in  H.R.  3103  is 
not  a  statement  in  support  of  or  in  op- 
position to  Buy  America  requirements. 
The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  re- 
store language  which  the  Senate  con- 


ferees believe  had  been  agreed  to  in 
conference  on  the  STAA  of  1982. 

The  conference  on  the  1982  act  was 
held  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. The  Buy  America  provision 
was  one  of  the  last  issues  resolved  in 
conference  just  minutes  before  the 
House  acted  on  the  conference  report. 
When  it  was  disco\ered  that  the  lan- 
guage agreed  to  by  the  Senate  confer- 
ees did  not  appear  in  the  conference 
report,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
be  done  to  change  it  without  jeopard- 
izing the  passage  of  the  entire  bill. 

Several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  who 
served  as  conferees  held  a  colloquy  on 
the  Senate  floor  describing  thtir  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  which  has 
been  agreed  on.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
leagues in  their  understanding  of  the 
agreement. 

Section  11  of  H.R.  3103  restores  the 
language  of  this  agreement.  It  would 
keep  in  place  the  Buy  America  re 
quirements  contained  in  the  STAA  of 
1978  with  one  change.  That  change  in- 
creases the  price  differential  required 
before  certain  foreign  materials  can  be 
used  on  highway  projects  from  10  to 
25  percent.  The  price  differential  for 
rolling  stock  would  remain  at  10  per- 
cent. 

The  members  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  regard 
less  of  their  views  on  Buy  America, 
were  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
Senator  Chafee's  desire  to  restore  the 
language  agreed  upon  in  conference.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's effort  in  maintaining  this  part 
of  the  conference  agreement. 

Essentially.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks substantiate  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  saying.  What  we 
are  discussing  here  is  not  what  your 
personal  preference  is  on  Buy  Amer- 
ica. What  I  am  di-scussing  here  is  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  in  terms  of 
what  we  thought  we  agreed  to,  what 
we  all  agreed  to.  and  in  fact  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  naturally  has  supported  the  po- 
sition of  Senator  Chakee  only  as  re- 
cently as  2  weeks  ago,  I  believe  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  understand 
that  we  are  not  here  today  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  Buy  America.  We  are 
here  di.scu.ssing  what  it  was  that  we 
had  originally  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence report  at  that  late  hour  in  De- 
cember of  last  year. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
add  one  thing  to  that  if  I  might.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  achieving  a 
greater  protection  than  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  when  we  first  consid- 
ered this  legislation.  When  we  consid- 
ered this  legislation,  he  offered  his 
amendment.  It  was  rejected  and  the 
Senate  backed  up  the  10-percent  dif- 


ferential. We  then  went  to  conference 
and  we  now  have  come  back  with  a  25- 
percent  differential  which  is  what  is  in 
the  current  legislation  that  is  on  the 
floor  today.  So  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  not  himself  gone  back  to  square  1. 
He  has  made  a  \ery  substantial  ad- 
vancement in  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dustry that  he  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 11  of  H.R  3103,  as  amended,  con 
tains  an  important  clarification  on  the 
Buy  America  requirements  which  per- 
tain lo  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Last  December,  during  our  mara- 
thon consideration  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  lo  one 
change  in  existing  Buy  America  law. 
That  one  change  was  to  increase  from 
10  to  25  percent  the  price  differential 
required  before  foreign  materials  can 
be  used  on  highway  projects.  This  in- 
volves changing  the  Buy  America  pro- 
vision in  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978. 
Public  Law  95  599,  in  a  very  slight 
way,  for  example,  changing  language 
in  section  401ib)(4)  from  10  per 
centum  to  25  per  centum.  The  price 
differential  for  rolling  stock  would 
remain  at  10  percent. 

Unfortunately,  although  perhaps 
understandably,  as  we  labored  to  com- 
plete pas.sage  of  the  1982  act  so  that 
we  might  adjourn  by  Christmas  Eve, 
the  Buy  America  language  the  Senate 
conferees  believed  had  been  agreed  to 
by  House  and  Senate  conferees  did  not 
appear  in  the  conference  report  pa.ssed 
by  the  Hou.se.  We  .seek  now  to  restore 
that  understanding  by  restoring  the 
agreed-upon  language.  There  was 
unanmious  agreement  on  this  matter 
by  members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  in  markup 
last  month. 

In  this  Senator's  view,  the  issue 
before  us  is  the  integrity  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  reached  in  December 
1982.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  merits 
of  Buy  America  are  at  issue  here,  but 
rather  the  integrity  of  that  agree- 
ment. The  understanding  reached  by 
Senate  conferees  with  their  House 
counterparts  should  be  honored  and 
reinstated.  Members  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
share  this  belief. 

For  the  record.  Senate  conferees  re- 
iterated their  understanding  of  the 
agreement  immediately  after  the  dis- 
crepancy became  apparent  last  Decem- 
ber 23  in  a  colloquy  among  Senators 
Randolph.  Domenici.  Moynihan. 
Chafkee,  and  my.self.  The  agreement 
quite  clearly  was  to  continue,  with  the 
one  exception  I  have  noted,  tho.se  Buy 
America  provisions  contained  in  the 
1978  act.  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  in  the  restoration  of  the  Buy 
America  language  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  last  December. 


That  was  a  very  chaotic  last  night  in 
which  Senate  and  House  conferees 
met  over  the  highway  bill  and  particu- 
larly the  Buy  America  provisions. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  I  want 
to  substantiate  exactly  what  Senator 
CHAFEE  has  said  and  what  Senator 
Symms  has  said.  It  was  this  Senators 
job  to  converse  with  the  House  confer- 
ees on  this  particular  matter.  My 
recollection  of  the  conversation  with 
House  conferees  is  very  clear.  I  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Senate  conferees,  all 
of  whom  were  apprised  of  the  conver- 
sation with  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  feel  strongly,  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Buy  America 
or  not  Buy  America,  that  the  language 
agreed  upon  between  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  was  the  language 
which  now  appears  in  the  bill  which, 
as  Senator  Symms  said,  passed  our 
committee  unanimously  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  And  that  language  did  not 
appear  in  the  conference  report  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  at  the  very 
last  minute  and  just  before  the  House 
adjourned. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  simply  seek- 
ing now  to  restore  the  understanding 
bv  restoring  the  language  which 
House-Senate  conferees  agreed  lo  at 
that  time  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
language  of  the  legislation  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 

floor. 
Mr.     RANDOLPH     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattincly).  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  now- 
speaking  that  T  must  make  myself 
clear  on  this  matter. 

When  the  amendment  was  offered 
to  the  bill  last  year,  the  highway 
measure,  there  was  an  amendment 
presented  by  Senators  Metzenbaum, 
RiEci-E.  HuDDLESTON,  Sasser,  and 
myself.  That  amendment,  I  recall,  was 
not  defeated  except  in  a  very  close 
vote.  By  a  vote  of  51  to  47  it  was 
tabled.  The  Senators  were  correct, 
both  of  my  colleagues,  in  saying  that 
it  was  defeated.  But  it  was  a  measure 
then  of  closeness  in  the  voting  process. 

As  one  of  those  five  Senators  spon- 
soring the  amendment  at  that  time.  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood  that  today  1 
will  vote  for  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter). 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  in  this 
proposed  amendment  because  of  the 
very  serious  impact  that  the  proposal 
would  have  on  the  steel  industry  in 


the   United   Stales   ana   on   me   sieei- 
workers. 

In  taking  this  position.  I  understand 
the  considerations  which  have  led  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  to  urge  that  this 
body  revert  to  language  which  had 
been  understood  to  have  been  agreed 
upon;  consequently,  the  context  here 
is  an  uncomfortable  one.  But  the  situ- 
ation, as  I  see  it.  is  that  we  have  a  law 
in  effect  and  however  the  final  formu- 
lation was  arrived  at,  there  would  be 
very  material  disadvantages  to  the 
American  steel  industry  and  to  the 
American  steelworkers  and  to  steel- 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of 
this  modification. 

It  is  especially  problemsome.  in  my 
judgment,  because  of  the  tremendous 
subsidies  which  are  present  in  the  im- 
portation of  steel  into  this  country. 
For  example,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  last  year  found  that  Brit- 
ish steel  was  subsidized  to  the  extent 
of  $250  a  ton  and  steel  coming  in  from 
many  other  .sources— Japan.  Brazil, 
and  many  other  places— is  coming  in 
with  Government  subsidies. 

I  believe  in  the  tenets  of  free  trade: 
but  the  tenets  of  free  trade  and  fair 
trade  means  the  absence  of  subsidies. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  were  permitted  to 
compete  with  the  steel  industries 
around  the  world  in  the  absence  of 
those  foreign  subsidies,  the  steel  in- 
dustry would  be  doing  much  better 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  proposed  amendment  embodied 
in  the  pending  bill  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  at  least  2.200  jobs  in  the  steel 
industry  and  approximately  3,700  jobs 
nationwide  when  including  jobs  gener- 
ated by  the  act. 

As  I  traveled  around  Pennsylvania  in 
the  course  of  the  last  90  days.  I  held 
28  open  house  town  meetings  and  saw 
the  anguish  of  the  unemployed  steel- 
workers.  I  can  give  one  illustration  of 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  when  I  was  scheduled 
for  another  event  and  was  asked  by 
the  wives  of  the  steelworkers  to  give 
them  10  minutes.  I  came  into  St.  The- 
resa's Church  on  Wednesday  the  13th 
of  October,  just  2  weeks  ago.  and 
found  400  people  crammed  into  the 
small  auditorium— not  only  wives,  but 
steelworkers.  as  well-just  embittered 
about  what  is  happening  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  closing  of  the  steelmills, 
and  very  resentful  about  the  system 
and  about  the  Government  and  about 
the  limitations  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  about  the  limitations  of 
job  training. 

One  young  steelworker  recounted 
the  horrors  of  trying  to  get  job  train- 
ing or  retraining:  others  were  bitterly 
complaining  about  having  run  out  of 
unemployment  compensation  and 
being  on  welfare  and  being  forced  to 
give  collateral  assignments  of  all  of 
their  property  since  they  were  on  wel- 
fare—400   people   just   in   agony   com- 


plaining about  what   is  happening  in 
this  country  today. 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  closed  its  plant 
in  Johnstown  as  a  result,  in  large 
measure,  of  these  foreign  steel  imports 
which  are  subsidized  by  unfair  trade 
practices. 

I  have  heard  this  same  thing  in  Mid- 
land. Pa.,  where  5.000  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work  when  Crucible 
Steel  went  out  of  business:  in  White 
Oak.  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh:  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.;  Coatesville.  and  Sharon.  Pa.. 
and  all  over  my  State. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that,  notwith- 
standing the  underlying  equities 
which  I  have  studied— and  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  what 
he  feels  was  inappropriate  action  by 
the  other  body— we  have  a  law  which 
is  in  effect  and  the  modification  pro- 
posed is  going  to  have  great  impact, 
not  only  on  Pennsylvania,  not  only  on 
Johnstown,  but  on  the  country  as  a 
whole.  And  there  is  another  factor: 
that  is.  there  is  a  substantial  loss  of 
tax  revenues. 

For  every  $1,000  purchase  of  domes- 
tic materials,  $473  is  eventually  recap- 
tured through  taxes  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  If  the  550.000 
tons  of  foreign  steel  were  to  replace 
the  domestic  steel,  some  $230  million 
would  be  spent  outside  the  country 
and  we  would  have  $100  million  lost  in 
tax  revenues,  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  by  taxing  authirities  at  all 
levels. 

So  it  is  on  this  basis  that  I  have 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment, 
and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Government  must  be  determined 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the 
economic  viability  of  our  Nation's 
basic  industries,  including  our  domes- 
tic steel  industry.  The  international 
recession  and  the  trading  practices  of 
some  of  this  Nation's  largest  trading 
partners  have  seriously  affected  the 
.steel  industry.  For  the  week  ending 
Christmas  Day  1982.  steel  capacity  uti- 
lization dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in 
history.  29.8  percent.  Today.  97.000 
American  steelworkers  remain  without 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  ignore  the  crisis  in 
the  domestic  steel  industry  at  our  own 
peril.  Steel,  the  backbone  of  American 
industrialization  in  the  19th  century, 
remains  an  essential  element  of  our 
industrial  infrastructure— highways, 
bridges,  ports,  and  so  on— as  well  as 
our  military.  We  cannot  idly  stand  by 
as  our  steelworkers  are  thrown  out  of 
their  jobs  and  the  considerable  invest- 
ment in  steel  plants  goes  for  naught. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  of  1982.  the 
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so  callt'd  ►!;i.s  tax.  The  gas  tax 
strengthent'd  our  buy  America  laws  to 
require  that  all  manufactured  articles 
for  highway  products  be  domestically 
produced.  The  expansion  of  the  Buy 
America  provision,  no  doubt,  has  con- 
tributed to  an  improvement  in  the  do- 
mestic industry's  financial  position 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  steel- 
workers  employed.  I  support  changes 
in  our  international  trade  laws  that 
enable  our  domestic  industries  to  com- 
pete more  favorably  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

I  cannot  support  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  change  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  to  the  highway  technical 
correction  bill  during  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committees 
markup  on  September  28. 

During  the  conference  on  the  gas 
tax.  on  which  I  served,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  only  one  change  in  the  exist- 
ing buy  America  laws.  That  change 
was  to  increase  the  price  differential 
needed  to  qualify  for  a  waiver  from  10 
to  25  percent.  The  final  legislation, 
however,  greatly  expanded  the  buy 
America  provision  to  include  all  prod- 
ucts. The  Chafee  amendment  simply 
restores  the  agreement  the  conferees 
actually  made  last  December. 

I  do  not  dissent  from  the  views  of 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
that  our  trade  laws  need  reform  and 
that  the  domestic  steel  and  other  vital 
industries  must  be  protected  from 
unfair  competition.  As  a  conferee  to 
the  gas  tax,  however.  I  cannot  support 
amendments  to  alter  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 
Conferees  to  the  gas  tax  agreed  to 
only  one  change.  To  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  body  and  the  legislative 
process,  we  must  abide  by  that  confer- 
ence agreement.* 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 11  of  H.R.  3103,  as  amended,  con- 
tains an  important  clarification  on  the 
Buy  America  requirements  which  per- 
tain to  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Last  December,  during  our  mara- 
thon consideration  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  one 
change  in  existing  Buy  America  law. 
That  one  change  was  to  increase  from 
10  to  25  percent  the  price  differential 
required  before  foreign  materials  can 
be  used  on  highway  projects.  This  in- 
volves changing  the  Buy  America  pro- 
vision in  title  IV  of  the  surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978. 
Public  Law  95-599.  in  a  very  slight 
way.  that  is,  changing  language  in  sec- 
tion 401(bM4)  from  "10  per  centum"  to 
"25  per  centum."  The  price  differen- 
tial for  rolling  stock  would  remain  at 
10  percent. 

Unfortunately,  although  perhaps 
understandably,  as  we  labored  to  com- 
plete passage  of  the  1982  act  so  that 


we  might  adjourn  by  Christmas  Eve. 
the  Buy  America  language  the  Senate 
conferees  believed  had  been  agreed  to 
by  House  and  Senate  conferees  did  not 
appear  in  the  conference  report  passed 
by  the  House.  We  seek  now  to  restore 
that  understanding  by  restoring  the 
agreed-upon  language.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  on  this  matter 
by  members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  in  mark  up 
last  month. 

In  this  Senator's  view,  the  i.ssue 
before  us  is  the  integrity  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  reached  in  December 
1982.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  merits 
of  Buy  America  are  at  issue  here,  but 
rather  the  integrity  of  that  agree- 
ment. The  understanding  reached  by 
Senate  conferees  with  their  House 
counterparts  should  be  honored  and 
reinstated.  Members  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
share  this  belief. 

For  the  record.  Senate  conferees  re- 
iterated their  understanding  of  the 
agreement  immediately  after  the  dis- 
crepancy became  apparent  last  Decem- 
ber 23  in  a  colloquy  among  Senators 
Randolph.  Doiwenici.  Moynihan. 
Chafee,  and  myself.  The  agreement 
quite  clearly  was  to  continue,  with  the 
one  exception  I  have  noted,  those  Buy 
America  provisons  contained  in  the 
1978  act.  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  in  the  restoration  of  the  Buy 
America  language  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  last  December. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  section  11.  the  Buy  America 
provision  of  H.R.  3103.  My  colleagues 
should  be  aware  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
adopted  this  provision  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  As  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  states; 

The  Committep  adopted  an  amendment  to 
section  165  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982.  the  Buy  America" 
provision.  The  amendment  restores  the  lan- 
guages which  had  been  agreed  to  by  House 
and  Senate  conferees  when  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1981  was 
adopted  last  year.  The  language  contained 
in  Public  Law  97-424  does  not  correspond 
with  the  agreement  as  understood  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

As  I  discussed  this  point  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1982.  and  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Stafford.  Randolph.  Domenici, 
and  Moynihan  agreed: 

The  one  change  that  was  agreed  to  was  to 
increase,  for  highway  projects  only  from  10 
to  25  percent,  the  price  differential  needed 
before  foreign  materials,  rather  than  Ameri- 
can, could  be  used  on  a  project.  All  other 
provisions  of  existing  law.  including  the  ad- 
ministrative interpretations  consistent  with 
current  law.  were  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  understanding 
that,  except  for  this  one  change,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  regu- 
latory program  implementing  title  IV 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of   1978,  Public  Law  95-599 


would  remain  unchanged.  Do  my  col- 
leagues agree? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  to  confirm  that  this 
is  also  the  administrations  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  intended 
regulatory  effect  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senators  de- 
scription of  the  effect  is.  in  my  view, 
accurate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  can  advi.se  the  Sena- 
tor that  Special  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  endorsing  the  resto- 
ration of  the  language  in  a  letter  dated 
September  29.  1983.  stated; 

Specifically.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mittee decided  to  restore  the  language  of 
the  1978  Surface  Transportation  Act  regard- 
ing product  coverage,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  cement  and  manufac- 
tured products  from  the  Buy  America  pref- 
erences, and  reinstating  the  exemption  for 
project.s  valued  at  under  $500,000. 

Was  it  the  committee's  intention  in 
adopting  the  Buy  America  amendment 
to  require  that  all  major  purchases  of 
steel  be  subject  to  the  25-percent  price 
differential? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes;  however,  it 
was  not  the  committee's  intention  to 
apply  the  25-percent  price  differential 
to  transit  rolling  stock  and  related 
equipment.  The  10-percent  price  dif- 
ferential applies  to  all  transit  rolling 
stock  and  related  equipment.  The  25- 
percent  differential  applies  to  high- 
way projects  and  major  purchases  of 
steel— for  example,  steel  rails  for  tran- 
sit projects  and  other  structural  steel 
items  such  as  bridges. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  want 
to  speak. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 


Dodd).  the  S(  nator  Irom  Mis.soun  'Mr 
K.Ar,i,ETONi.    the    Senator    from    South 
Carolina  iMr.  HoLLiNcst,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii    Mr.  Matst-naga'  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Riegle)  is  ab.sent 
becau.se  of  lUnes.s  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    (Mr.    Hollingsi    would    vote 

nay." 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  any  other  Senator  m  the  Cham 
ber  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
hh;.    3.T  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  313  Leg.l 


The  Senator  from  Noriti  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  recog- 
nizing me. 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2431  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  .STAFFORD  I  move  to  lay  that 
ir.utiun  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

;itr(M*d  to. 

rhe    PRP^SIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question    now    recurs   on   the   Warner 
amendm<nt,  after  the  Chamber  comes 

to  order. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Warner  amendment  may  be  temporar- 
ily laid  aside  in  order  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
mav  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2433 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  Surface 
Tran.sportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
u.s  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
amendment  will  be  staied. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    North    Carolina   iMr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2433 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment    be   dispensed 

^The  PRESIDING   OFFICKR    With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Effective  120  da.vs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-424)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Anv  provision  of  law  amended  by  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  shall  be  applied  and 
administered  as  if  such  provision  so  amend- 
ed had  not  been  amended,  and  any  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  shall  be  considered  reenacted  and  so  ap- 
plied and  administcrfd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will 
the  Senate  please  come  to  order?  If 
Senators  want  to  carry  on  conversa- 
tions, please  go  to  the  cloakroom,  and 
the  staff  will  please  dispense  with  con- 
versations and  also  go  to  the  cloak- 
room. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 

recognized 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  per- 
ceive that  the  Chair  means  business.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  restoring  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  would  repeal  Public 
Law  97-424,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion A.ssistance  Act  of  1982.  This  is  the 
so-called  gas  tax  bill,  which  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  this  past  December 
during  the  lame  duck  session  of  the 
97t!i  Congress. 

The  proposed  effective  dale  of  my 
amendment  would  be  120-days  follow- 
ing its  enactment.  My  purpose  in 
structuring  the  amendment  in  this 
way  is  obvious:  to  allow  Congress 
ample  time  to  hold  hearings  and  con- 
sider carefully  the  myriad  issues  in- 
volved in  this  bill— time  to  obtain  the 
comments  of  interested  citizens,  in- 
cluding consumers,  truckers,  construc- 
tion industry  officials,  and  others.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  days  would  allow 
Congress  ample  time  to  do  the  thor- 
ough iob  of  seeking  public  comments. 
It  would  certainly  be  more  time  than 
Congress  spent  on  this  bill  during  the 
lame  duck  session  this  past  December. 


I  have  mentioned  to  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  my  intention  to  offer  this 
repealer,  and  I  have  been  advLsed  to 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  gas-tax  bill  is  a  dog.  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  sleeping. 

The  nickle-a-gallon  gas  tax  increase 
took  effect  on  April  1  of  this  year— a 
fitting  date.  As  expected,  and  as  I  pre- 
dicted in  December,  motor  fuel  prices 
went  up  accordingly  and  the  most  no- 
ticable  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  of  the  year  appeared. 

So  everyone  who  drives  has  felt  the 
bite  of  this  new  tax  directly.  And  I  be- 
lieve I  am  safe  in  saying  that  everyone 
in  this  country  has  somehow  felt  its 
effect— directly  or  indirectly. 

Truckers  in  particular  have  been 
hard  hit! 

In  addition  to  the  nickle-a-gallon, 
which  many  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  along  fully  to  their  customers, 
truckers  have  felt  the  bite  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  excise  tax  on  trucks  and 
truck  tractors,  trailers,  and  semi- 
trailers that  went  into  effect  on  April 
1,  1983. 

But  the  worse  is  yet  to  come  for 
truckers.  Mr.  President. 

Next  July  1.  the  highway  use  tax  for 
truck  fleets  of  more  than  five  vehicles 
will  increase  significantly.  The  tax  on 
truck  fleets  of  five  or  few-er  vehicles 
.will  increase  effective  July  1,  1985.  For 
trucks  weighing  80.000  pounds  or  more 
when  loaded,  this  use  tax  will  increase 
from  $240  a  year  now  to  $1,600  a  year 
in  1984  or  1985.  depending  on  fleet 
size,  then  to  $1,700  in  1986.  $1,800  in 
1987.  and  S1.900  in  1988. 

My  principal  motivation  for  offering 
this  amendment  is  to  head  off  these 
onerous  tax  increases,  and  to  save  an 
unknown  number  of  truckers  from 
economic  disaster.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues told  me  recently  that  he  had 
not  been  hearing  from  truckers  in  his 
State.  I  replied  that  this  is  probably 
because  the  highway  use  taxes  have 
not  yet  taken  effect.  But  I  cautioned 
him,  and  I  caution  all  my  colleagues, 
that  you  will  be  hearing  from  truckers 
by  this  time  next  year,  and  they  will 
not  be  happy. 

Some  truckers  are  already  out  of 
business,  and  others'  days  are  limited. 
All  in  all.  the  future  of  this  industry  is 
dismal.  Repeal  of  this  tax  bill  will 
mean  survival  for  many  of  them  who 
otherwise  do  not  have  a  chance. 

Aside  from  the  tax  considerations. 
Mr.  President,  a  number  of  other 
problems  have  surfaced  as  a  result  of 
enactment  of  the  gas  tax  bill-prob- 
lems clearly  not  anticipated  nor  even 
considered  in  Congress  rush  to  enact 
this  bill  and  to  adjourn  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  For  example,  the  gas- 
tax  bill  authorizes  twin  trailers— so- 
called  double  bottoms-on  the  Na- 
tion's interstate  and  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. The  States  do  not  have  any  say 
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over  whether  double  bottom   trailers 
will  be  allowed. 

Twin  trailers  were  not  previously  al- 
lowed in  my  State.  Now  they  are,  and 
many  people  are  outraged  they  had  so 
little  opportunity  to  comment  before 
this  law  was  changed. 

I  seldom  agree  with  the  editors  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  and  I 
believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  they 
seldom  agree  with  me.  But  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
published  in  the  News  and  Observer 
on  January  2.  1983.  entitled.  'Roads 
Bill  Needs  Repair." 

The  editorial  claim.s  that  the  gas  tax  pack 
age  has  severe  flaw.s  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. It  continues  as  follows: 

Chief  among  the  flaws  are  provisions  that 
would  permit  the  trucking  industry  to  put 
longer,  wider  and  heavier  rigs  on  the  high- 
ways. Trucks  pulling  twin  trailers,  called 
double  bottoms,  would  be  permitted  not 
only  on  the  Interstate  system  but  also  on 
some  two-lane  highways  and  streets  that 
connect  to  Inlerstales. 

These  provisions  are  a  giveaway  to  the 
trucking  industry.  Wid»'r  trucks  and  the 
double  trailers  that  have  a  tendency  to 
bounce  and  sway  when  empty  increase  haz- 
ards for  there  motorists.  Heavier  loads  add 
to  the  highway  damage  done  by  trucks.  Fur- 
Ihei.  the  legislation  coopls  states,  including 
North  Carolina,  that  have  prohibited  double 
bottoms. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  have 
found  similar  .sentiments  expressed  in 
their  States,  especially  if  their  States, 
like  my  own.  have  a  history  of  outlaw- 
ing double-bottom  trailers.  Congress 
made  this  significant  change  with 
little  input  from  the  various  States. 
Are  not  the  States  entitled  to  come 
before  the  Congress  to  make  their  case 
for  or  against  double-bottom  trailers? 
I  believe  they  are.  Mr.  President,  and 
enactment  of  my  amendment  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  this. 

Another  problem  that  has  arisen 
that  was  largely  tuuinticipated  in- 
volves the  unrealistic  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  participation  levels 
that  this  bill  requires.  I  say  this  prob- 
lem was  largely  unanticipated  because 
some  of  the  same  people  who  lobbied 
me  in  December  to  cease  the  filibuster 
against  the  gas-tax  bill  have  since 
sought  my  help  in  changing  the  MBE 
requirements.  I  told  these  people  in 
December  that  few  if  any  Senators 
knew  what  was  in  this  bill.  Little  did  I 
know  that  they  did  not  know  what  was 
in  it  cither,  and  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
they  now  claim  they  cannot  achieve.  If 
their  claim  is  true.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  do  not  dispute  it.  then  States  are  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  Federal  highway 
money— a  result  that  is  simply  not  fair 
or  reasonable. 

I  am  told  that  many  States  do  not 
have  enough  minority  businesses  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
bill.  I  am  told,  for  example,  that  high- 
way contractors  in  one  State  in  par- 
ticular have  been  told  by  State  offi- 


cials to  bring  in  minority  contractors 
from  other  States  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  the  gas-tax  bill. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  that  might  not  have  arisen 
had  Congress  taken  an  honest  look  at 
the  bill,  held  hearings  on  it.  given 
more  people  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  it.  and  waited  until  this  year 
to  take  it  up.  DOT  has  stepped  in  and 
given  some  relief,  but  Congress  ought 
to  correct  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  December. 

Another  unforseen  problem  has 
arisen  in  my  State,  and  I  believe  other 
States  as  well,  involving  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  bridge  formula.  Inter 
pretation  of  the  gas-tax  bill  has  led  to 
ruling  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration that  grandfathered  rights  for 
certain  categories  of  trucks,  which 
have  been  in  effect  since  1956.  will  no 
longer  be  applicable.  The  particular 
trucks  involved  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  Federal  aid  highways  in  North 
Carolina  following  a  5-year  grace 
period,  even  though  their  useful  life 
will  extend  for  as  many  as  10  years  or 
more. 

This  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
Mr.  President.  The  haulers  affected  by 
this  change  will  have  to  buy  brand 
new  trucks,  or  else  go  out  of  business. 
No  one  anticipated  this  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  gas-tax  bill.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  had  a  chance,  because  the  bill 
sailed  through  Congress  so  quickly 
and  with  so  little  scrutiny. 

I  have  also  heard  complaints  from 
providers  of  fencing  and  concrete 
about  the  Buy-America  provisions  of 
the  gas-tax  bill.  These  provisions  re- 
quire that  all  cement  and  fencing  used 
in  Federal  highway  projects  be  Ameri- 
can made.  The  problem  is  that  there 
are  insufficient  quantities  of  such 
products  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
highway  construction  industry.  I  am 
all  for  using  American-made  products, 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  impose  such  a 
requirement  when  American  manufac- 
turers do  not  have  the  ability  to 
supply  the  necessary  quantities  of 
such  materials. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
supposed  to  address  this  particular 
problem.  Mr.  President,  but  even  if 
this  is  true,  it  is  not  enough. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
give-aways  wholly  unrelated  to  trans- 
portation. For  example.  Congre.ss 
cho.se  the  gas  tax  bill  as  the  vehicle 
for  extending  unemployment  benefits 
for  an  additional  8  weeks:  for  enacting 
a  tax  deduction  for  expen.ses  incurred 
as  a  result  of  holding  a  convention  of 
U.S.-flag  cruise  ships;  for  authorizing 
a  study  of  the  tax  status  of  religious 
orders,  and  so  on.  I  have  a  list  of  other 
unrelated  i.ssues  that  were  included  in 
the  Christmas  tree  bill,  otherwise 
known  as  the  gas-tax  bill. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  gas- 
lax  bill  were: 


A  study  of  the  proposed  high-speed 
ferry  service  between  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas  Virgin  Islands:  $3  million  for 
fisheries:  funds  for  reforestation  and 
timber-stand  improvements:  $25  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983  and  S27  million  in 
fiscal  1984  to  accelerate  construction 
of  high-traffic  sections  of  highways  in 
Louisville.  Ky.:  $5  million  for  a  Devil 
Lake.  N.  Dak.,  project  to  demonstrate 
construction  techniques  designed  to 
prevent  wave  erosion  on  a  closed  basis 
lake  that  has  a  grade-level  highway 
cro.ssing:  $45  million  for  bicycle  trans- 
portation and  pedestrian  walkways:  $5 
million  for  a  demonstration  project  in 
east  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  to  reduce  traf- 
fic congestion  in  a  partial  diamond, 
partial  cloverleaf  interchange:  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  Vermont  demonstration 
project  to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of 
completing  a  highway  project:  a  study 
into  the  dumping  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  into  the  ocean:  and  $9  mil- 
lion for  a  Buhne  Point.  Humboldt  Bay. 
Calif.,  project  to  demonstrate  state-of- 
the-art  techniques  for  repairing  high- 
way damage  caused  by  shoreline  ero- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
exposing  the  gas-tax  bill  for  what  it 
really  is— one  big  boondoggle.  But  I 
will  not  take  any  more  of  the  Senate's 
time  with  such  details.  One  fact 
speaks  clearly— to  date,  at  least  24  sep- 
arate bills  have  been  introduced  this 
year  to  modify  provisions  of  the  gas- 
tax  bill. 

I  hope  that  Congress  would  adopt 
my  amendment,  then  hold  hearings 
immediately  to  consider  the  i.ssues 
raised  in  these  bills  and  other  issue's 
that  have  not  been  addressed  in  legis- 
lation. These  are  very  important  mat- 
ters, Mr.  President,  and  Congress 
should  give  them  the  highest  consider- 
ation. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kan.sas. 
and  I  believe  he  has  a  statement  to 
make  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

The  1956  Highway  Act  created  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  insure  a  stable 
source  of  funds  to  build  the  interstate 
system  and  other  highway  related 
projects.  Receipts  from  various  high- 
way user  taxes  are  deposited  in  the 
highway  trust  fund.  These  funds 
insure  a  source  of  long-term  funding 
for  multiyear  construction  projects. 

Last  year  it  because  evident  that  the 
existing  taxes  going  into  the  highway 
trust  fund  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  current  maintenance  and  repair 
needs  of  our  Nations  vast  highway 
system.  Therefore,  the  tax  increases  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  A.ssistance 
Act  were  designed  to  adequately  fund 
the  Federal  share  of  the  investment 


needed  to  complete  construction  of 
the  interestate  highway  system  and 
proceed  with  the  much  needed  reha- 
bilitation of  our  Nation's  highways 
and  bridges. 

During  the  Senate  debate  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
expressed  concern  about  increases  in 
the  heavy  vehicle  u.se  tax  and  other 
highway  related  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  raised 
questions  about  the  appropriations  of 
Congress  enacting  tax  increases  during 
a  .so-called  lameduck  se.ssion. 

I  must  say  that  on  the  Senate  side 
we  did  significantly  reduce  the  heavy 
vehicle  u.se  tax. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  act 
significantly  reduced  the  heavy  vehi- 
cle use  tax.  The  Senate-passed  version 
provided  for  a  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  of 
$1,200  for  an  80.000  pound  vehicle  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  The  Senate 
provision  al.so  included  a  1-year  delay 
in  the  tax  for  fleets  with  three  or 
fewer  trucks.  The  House-passed  ver- 
sion had  a  graduated  tax  with  a  maxi- 
mum tax  of  $2,000  on  an  80.000  pound 
vehicle  beginning  on  January  1.  1984. 

During  the  conference  on  the  act. 
the  other  Senate  conferees  and  I  ex- 
pres.sed  concern  about  the  economic 
impact  on  the  trucking  industry  of  a 
significant  increase  in  the  heavy  vehi- 
cle use  tax.  However,  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  recede  to  the  Senate 
position  and  insisted  on  a  higher 
heavy  vehicle  use  tax. 

During  the  legislative  debate  of  the 
act.  I  maintained  that  the  economic 
impact  of  increased  u.ser  fees  on  the 
trucking  industry  and  other  highway 
users  must  be  considered.  It  was  only 
after  the  House  conferees  would  not 
enact  any  legislation  that  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  the  compromise. 
The  rapidly  deteriorating  state  of  our 
Nations  bridges  and  highways  made  it 
imperative  that  Congress  address  the 
lower  funding  costs  of  funding  needs 
of  resurfacing  and  rehabilitation  to 
avoid  the  higher  future  co.sts  of  re- 
placement or  reconstructing  many 
miles  of  highways  and  bridges. 

Because  of  the  potential  economic 
effects  of  this  legislation  on  various 
segments  of  the  trucking  industry,  in 
February  of  this  year  I  directed  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  to 
conduct  a  broad-based  study  of  the 
economic  outlook  for  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  the  economic  effects  of  the 
increased  highway  u.ser  fees.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  study  will  be 
completed  in  2  or  3  weeks.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We 
checked  yesterday  and  they  told  us 
that  they  will  have  the  study  ready. 

In  addition,  the  act  mandated  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
study  alternative  highway  u.ser  fees. 
In  July  of  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  issued  a  draft  report 
of  its  study  and  received  public  com- 


ment on  the  draft  report  through  Sep- 
tember, and  we  hope  to  have  some 
action  on  that. 

1  assure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  after  I  receive  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  study.  I  intend 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  general  economic  impact 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  on  the  trucking  industry  and 
other  industries  that  are  dependent  on 
our  Nation's  highway  system. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows,  several  other  Members  have 
also  contacted  me  about  hearings  on 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  others 
during  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

So.  after  saying  all  that,  the  point  is 
that  I  can  a.ssure  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  are  acting  in 
good  faith.  We  are  doing  as  we  prom- 
ised we  would  do  earlier,  at  the  urging 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  agreed 
to  that. 

As  .soon  as  we  get  the  GAO  report 
and  the  report  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  we  intend  to  have 
hearings.  A  number  of  Senators  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  hearings,  and 
we  hope  to  accommodate  all  Senators. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent plans  are  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
sine  die  on  November  18.  This  GAO 
report  would  presumably  arrive 
around  that  time.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  some  idea  as  to  when  he  would 
schedule  these  hearings? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If.  in  fact,  the  Senate 
should  adjourn,  as  .some  have  indicat- 
ed, on  November  18.  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  do  it.  unless  we  do  it  during 
a  recess  period.  I  am  willing  to  work 
out  a  hearing  during  the  recess  period. 
If  not.  it  will  be  very  early  next  year. 
becau.se  the  first  phase  goes  into  effect 
in  July  1984 

Mr.  HELMS,  IiKit  was  the  point.  We 
do  have  a  little  time  to  play  with  after 
we  return  in  January.  But  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  I  understood  the  Senator 
correctly,  that  as  soon  as  possible  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  the  report,  he 
WMll  schedule  a  hearing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  In  the  in- 
terim, after  we  receive  the  GAO 
report,  obviou.sly  it  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  Senators  who  have  an  in- 
terest, and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  obviously  v^'iH  be  contacted 
immediately.  So  I  hope  we  can  fesolve 
the  question. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHwiTz)  has  raised  se- 
rious questions,  as  have  others,  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  diesel  dif- 
ferential, the  theory  being  that  if  you 
are  not  using  the  truck,  why  should 
there  be  a  tax? 


1  assure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  will  move  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  let  me  consult  with  him  about  some 
witnesses  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that.  In  fact,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
our  committee.  We  need  to  get  a  broad 
range  of  witnesses.  In  fact.  I  know 
that  a  number  of  truckers  in  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  appear  before 
our  committee,  and  we  would  welcome 
that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  this.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  recognize  that  we  raised 
fees  in  connection  with  the  highway 
bill  last  December,  and  any  changes  in 
those  fees  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  But  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  aware,  since  we  worked  as 
partners  in  that  bill  last  fall,  that  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  size,  weight,  and  length  of 
trucks,  and  we  would  expect  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  have  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that.  We 
will  be  looking  only  at  the  tax  side, 
not  at  any  areas  where  we  have  no  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  2  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Warner  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation the  committee  and  Senate  are  in 
is  we  are  ready  to  move  forward  and 
hopefully  we  have  two  amendments  to 
resolve,  one  from  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  one  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles). 

The  question  that  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  the  Warner 
amendment,  for  which  the  committee 
has  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  It  deals 
with  Highway  66  and  the  HOV  lanes. 

The  Warner  amendment  would 
reduce  the  number  required  to  be  in 
an  automobile  from  four  down  to 
three  so  it  suits  the  carpooling  situa- 
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tion  better  when  one  person  is  not  in 
the  carpool. 

This  Senator  is  very  sympathetic 
with  what  Senator  Warner  is  trying  to 
do.  I  note  for  the  Record  here  I  do 
have  some  hesitation  to  try  to  inter- 
fere in  the  business  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  I  hope  that  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  will  take  action,  which  he  can 
do  any  day.  and  make  the  proper 
changes  in  the  law  without  demanding 
congressional  consideration. 

I  regretfully  say  that,  as  of  the 
present  time.  I  would  be  constrained 
to  oppose  the  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  if  the  Governor  has 
not  resolved  the  issue,  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment  would  probably  be 
rt  run. .()  next  year,  early  in  the  year. 
Ahrn  AC  start  markup  on  the  next 
hiKh.^  1  hill.  I  think  this  Senator 
woui'i  ;,(.iir  that  amendment.  For 
now.  II  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  committee  if  we  would  not  have  to 
resolve  this  issue  and  not  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  amendment. 

So  I  hope  when  the  Senators  from 
Virginia  get  here  they  will  be  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  down  with  an 
understanding  that  if  we  cannot  re 
solve  it  with  our  committee  working 
with  the  administration  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  then  the  committee  would 
go  ahead  and  move  on  the  amendment 
next  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia 
would  make  any  comments  or  not,  but 
if  he  would.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President, 
briefly.  I  think  that  there  is  merit,  of 
course,  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Warner  and  Trible. 

We  have  discussed  the  matter  infor- 
mally with  Senator  Warner,  especial- 
ly, and  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  we 
must  do  something  here,  either 
through  the  State  of  Virginia  or  by 
congressional  action. 

Senator  Svmms  has  indicated  that 
we  could  perhap.s  move  very  quickly 
early  next  year.  We  do  know  that  it 
takes  about  twice  the  time  for  people 
to  come  in  to  Washington.  D.C..  now 
as  it  would  if  we  could  open  up  that 
road. 

Here  is  a  road  that  cost  approxi- 
mately $280  million  and  it  is  10  miles. 
That  is  $28  million  per  mile.  Here  is  a 
road  that  is  not  being  used  and  it  must 
be  used.  We.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
must  try  to  facilitate  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  have  that  highway  used. 

So  I  do  hope  Senator  Warner  and 
Senator  Trible  would  understand  that 
we  are  not  putting  it  on  the  back 
burner.  We  do  know  there  is  a  need. 
We  should  move  ahead  and  pass  this 
bill,  taking  this  amendment  up  early 
next  year.  I  am  sure,  as  Senator 
Symms  has  indicated,  if  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  not  acted 
through  the  Governor. 


Ml.  SYMM6.  Ml.  ri<-.-.iatiit.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  it  is  possible, 
through  the  actions  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  we  probably  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  maybe  this  could 
be  resolved  outside  of  congressional 
action.  I  think  all  of  the  Senators  here 
would  rather  not  be  in  the  position  to 
try  to  tell  some  State  what  we  know  is 
best  or  what  they  do  not  know  is  best. 

It  is  very  apparent  there  has  been  a 
great  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  build  a  highway  that  sets  empty.  I 
think  that  is  a  great  concern  to  me 
and  to  many  other  Senators  in  this 
body. 

I  hope  that  we  can  resolve  the  issue. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Senator  Trible  and  Senator 
Warner,  that  the  only  reason  we  are 
restraining  from  this  right  now  is  not 
because  of  the  merits  of  their  amend- 
ment, but  of  the  timing  and  offering 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  see  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  say.  if  the  Senator  was  out  of  ear- 
shot, that  as  manager  of  the  bill  I 
made  the  statement  earlier  that  I 
would  be  willing,  if  the  problem  is  not 
resolved  by  the  State  of  Virginia  by 
early  next  year,  to  support  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  and  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
when  we  will  be  bringing  up  highway 
legislation  next  year. 

I  see  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  Senator  Warner,  is 
here. 

I  just  made  a  statement  in  the 
Chamber  as  did  Senator  Randolph. 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  for  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  but  he  pretty  much 
somewhat  agreed  with  me.  that  we 
agree  with  the  merits  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  we  have  a  beautiful 
highway  that  is  not  getting  the  use. 
The  committee  at  this  time  thinks  it  is 
inappropriate  for  us  to  try  to  tell  the 
State  of  Virginia  what  it  should  do  but 
if  the  issue  is  not  resolved,  and  I  think 
the  record  should  show  that  the  State 
of  Virginia  has  the  authority  right 
now  through  its  administration  to 
change  the  HOV  lane  occupancy  re- 
quirements by  administrative  order,  if 
the  Senators  could  agree  with  that.  I 
pledge  to  help  them  early  next  year  if 
it  is  not  resolved  at  the  State  level 
where  it  properly  should  be  resolved.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Sen- 
ator Warner)  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  press  this  issue  for- 
ward and  if  they  would  feel  con- 
strained to  do  it  I  think  we  have 
worked  out  our  problem  with  the 
other  Senator  and  we  could  probably 
pass  this  bill  before  noon. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  and  Mr  WARNER 
addrt'ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 


Mi  STAPTOKU.  Mi  I'resident.  I 
implore  both  my  very  good  friends 
from  Virginia  not  to  press  their 
amendment  at  this  time. 

I  am  one  of  the  users  of  Route  66.  I 
might  say.  and  I  think  that  the  time 
should  come  when  we  will  want  to 
lower  the  numbers  who  qualify  to  use 
that  in  a  single  car.  But  if  we  attempt 
to  do  it  at  this  time,  if  the  Senators 
press  their  amendment  at  this  time,  it 
puts  this  committee  and  this  impor- 
tant bill  which  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  interstate  construction  money 
in  a  very  serious  bind.  In  fact,  it  preju- 
dices the  possibility  of  having  a  bill, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  one  and  do  not 
have  it  speedily,  since  interstate  funds 
cannot  have  been  expended  or  sent 
out  to  States  since  October  1.  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  States  running 
out  of  money. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
have  said,  we  will  undertake,  in  fact 
pledge  that  there  will  be  another  high- 
way bill  up.  As  .soon  as  Congress  re- 
turns in  January,  I  will  undertake  to 
introduce  a  bill  on  the  first  day.  I  am 
sure  Senator  Randolph.  Senator 
SvMMS.  and  Senator  Bentsen  will  join 
in  doing  that,  if  the  matter  has  not  re- 
solved itself. 

So  I  ask  my  friends.  Senators 
Warner  and  Trible.  to  withdraw  their 
amendment  at  this  time  and  allow  us 
to  get  this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  telephone.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Howard 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  would 
not  object  to  including  this  amend- 
ment and  in  all  probability  would 
accept  it  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  quite  sympathetic  to  the  proce- 
dural problems  confronting  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill.  Nevertheless.  1  must 
take  issue  with  the  representation 
that  the  Govenor  might  well  be  able 
to  handle  this  thing  administratively. 

I  met  with  the  Governor  within  the 
past  10  days,  and  he  is  anxious  to  see 
this  problem  resolved.  He  wants  to  be 
cooperative.  I  am  not  able  to  repre- 
sented that  all  his  views  are  entirely 
consistent  with  those  of  mine  and  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Trible. 
but  indeed  he  will  examine  alterna- 
tives by  which  mortorists  can  have 
greater  utilization  of  this  highway.  He 
represented  to  me.  however,  that  he 
felt  he  did  not  have  the  administrative 
authority,  acting  alone,  to  achieve  this 
goal.  I  concur  in  his  opinion  as  to  how 
procedurally  a  change  must  be  effect- 
ed. The  following  memorandum  pro- 
vides the  background: 

Most  Commonly  RtguESTED  Facts 
Regarding  1-66  Inside  the  Beltway 
Wliere:  The  10.1  mile  portion  (Custis  Me- 
morial Parkway)  between  the  Capital  Belt 
way   (I  495)   and   the   Theodore   Roosevelt 
Bridge. 


When:  Open  to  traffic  December  22.  1982. 
traffic  management  system  to  regulate  and 
monitor  traffic  through  computerized  traf- 
fic controls  expected  to  be  operational  in 
Fall.  1983. 

History:  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Coleman  imposed  vehicle  occu- 
pancy restrictions  on  this  highway  as  a  com- 
promise in  1977  when  it  was  agreed  to 
reduce  the  inlerstate's  originally  planned  8 
lanes  to  4  lanes  in  response  to  citizen  con- 
cerns. 

Restrictions:  During  peak  hours.  1-66  is 
restricted  to  buses  and  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles (cars  and  van  pools  with  four  or  more 
persons  including  the  operator)  in  peak  di- 
rection of  travel.  Autos  to  and  from  Dulles 
International  Airport  after  the  Dulles 
Access  Highway  connector  is  completed  will 
have  no  occupancy  restrictions.  Trucks  are 
prohibited  on  this  section  of  1-66  at  all 
times. 

Restricted  hours:  1-66  eastbound  (to 
Washington)  6:30-9:00  a.m.  1-66  westbound 
(from  Washington)  3:30-6:30  p.m. 

Current  highway  utilization:  Average  traf- 
fic flow  on  1-66  is  680  vehicles  per  hour 
during  the  restricted  period. 

Highway  capacity:  A  well-designed,  two- 
lane  freeway  can  carry  2400  cars  per  hour  at 
over  50  miles  per  hour;  and  3800  cars  per 
hour  at  an  average  speed  of  40  miles  per 
hour  (Highway  Capacity  Manual).  1-66  is 
running  18  to  28  percent  of  capacity. 

Who  can  change  the  restrictions:  -These 
restrictions  can  be  removed  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion or  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  authorized  transpor- 
tation planning  body  for  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  (COG),  and  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
In  addition,  the  restrictions  can  be  removed 
by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
after  consultation  with  these  .same  parties." 
(Secretary  Coleman,  1977) 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCt  H  Let 
the  Chair  advi.se  the  participants  that 
the  time  for  the  recess  has  arrived.  If 
they  want  to  enter  their  statements 
for  the  Record,  they  may  do  so  or 
they  may  want  to  extend  the  time  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  the  Chair 
kindly  advise  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
parliamentary  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
that  it  is  time  to  rece.ss  under  the  pre- 
vious order  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
That  time  can  be  extended  by  unani- 
mous consent,  which  we  are  now- 
trying  to  obtain, 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  the  time 
under  the  order  for  a  period  of  15  min- 
utes in  which  we  may  further  consider 
this  amendment, 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  now- 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  leadership 
to  extend  the  time  by  15  minutes.  We 
think  we  can  complete  all  busine.ss  and 
finish  this  bill  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  willing  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  If  he  is  not,  we  might  as 
well  go  in  recess  now. 


Mr  'VVARNER,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  amendment.  I  am 
going  to  insist  on  consideration  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  hour  of  12  noon  has  arrived. 

RKCESS  UNTIl.  2   P.M 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:02 
p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Garn). 

VtJTE  ON   -SMtNDMKNT  NO    2-128 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  just  as  soon 
dispose  of  it.  The  ranking  minority 
member  agrees  with  it.  the  floor  man- 
ager agrees  with  it. 

Mr  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2428)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

amendment  no.  2434 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  clarifying  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.andolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2434 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  Page  8.  strike  line  24.  and  insert  in 
lieu:  -The  last  sentence  of  section  139(a) 
and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  139(b)  of 
title'  and  on  Page  9.  line  17  strike  -section 
139(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -section 
139  (a)  and  (b)". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  clarifies  the  eligi- 
bility of  certain  funds  before  our  com- 
niittee  which  were  adopted  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  offer 
this  on  behalf  of  Senator  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia  who  is  unavoidably  de- 
tained momentarily. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  clarifies  the  eligi- 
bility of  certain  section  139(b)  inter- 
state routes  for  interstate  4-R  reha- 
bilitation funds.  Under  this  amend- 
ment 237  miles  of  highway  will  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 

I  thank  Senator  Symms  for  his  help 
in  this  amendment  and  recommend  its 
adoption  since  it  corrects  a  technical 
oversight  during  Committee  consider- 
ation of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No,  2434)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

BRIEFING  ON  GRENADA 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  an  announcement  first.  I  wish  to 
notify  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  a  briefing  in  the  secure 
briefing  room  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  at  3:55  this  afternoon  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  situation 
in  Grenada. 

The  briefing  will  be  for  Members 
only  under  secure  conditions,  no  staff, 
and  will  last  until  4:55,  when  the  same 
group  must  leave  to  make  their  way  to 
the  House  for  a  similar  briefing  on 
that  subject. 

Members  are  urged  to  be  in  place  on 
time.  The  briefing  will  be  on  Grenada, 
and  it  will  be  in  the  secure  briefing 
room  at  3:55.  The  room  number  is  S- 
407  for  Members  who  wish  to  attend. 

Mr.  President,  could  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  managers  of  this  bill 
how  much  longer  it  will  take  to  finish 

it? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  just  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that 
there  are  no  further  pending  amend- 
ments, and  we  are  ready  to  go  to  third 
reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  as  I  advised  a  while 
ago.  the  amendment  being  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  committee  would 
hope  we  could  resolve  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  some  other  way.  If  the 
Senator  can  find  no  other  way  to  do  it. 
I  suppose  we  have  to  resolve  the  issue 
in  this  manner. 

I  will  only  say  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  this  issue  will  make 
it  rather  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  which 
this  Senator  at  least  is  not  prepared  to 
really  study  at  this  time  and  vote  on  it 
or  cast  judgment  on  it.  and  I  do  not 
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know  if  there  are  other  Senators  who 
feel  the  same  way.  But  the  Senator 
certainly  is  within  his  rights. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  reluctant  to 
add  this  amendment  to  the  bill  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  pending 
measure.  But  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  this  morning  on  the  issue 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
the  pendency  of  this  matter  for  a  long 
time— including  the  floor  discussion 
action  on  Friday  when  a  commitment 
was  made  to  proceed  to  a  markup  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee— I  feel  com- 
pelled to  add  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  nation- 
al importance,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
context  that  I  am  availing  myself  of 
the  right  I  have,  after  checking  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  to  add  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  understand  the  concerns  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I 
do  the  distinguished  chairman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
position  of  my  able  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter).  It  is  not 
wrong  for  me  to  say  during  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus— I  do  not  think  of  it  as  a 
Democratic  caucus  on  this  matter- 
that  Members  came  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  actions  in  this  matter.  I  agree 
fully  with  what  you  are  saying.  I  think 
there  is  an  agreement  acro.ss  the  aisle 
on  this  matter.  I  shall  not  insist  that 
you  do  not  offer  it  because  I  believe 
your  action  on  the  matter,  whether  it 
is  just  at  this  time  or  just  a  little  later, 
must  be  taken.  But  certainly  the  Con- 
gress must  be  a  party  to  the  decision- 
making process  in  this  type  of  situa- 
tion. If  the  Senator  offers  it,  why.  I 
will  support  him. 

Mr.  STAP^FORD.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor appreciates  the  fact  that  this  is 
outside  the  jurisdictional  areas  of  our 
committee,  and  our  idea  is  to  pass  this 
highway  bill  as  e.xpeditiously  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  the  interests  of  expediting 
it.  I  shall  not  speak  very  long  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  my  remarks  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  think  it  is  vital  at  this  time 
that  there  be  action  taken  today  so 
that  the  American  people  have  an- 
swered their  concern  that  there  be  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  he 
did  not  intend  to  speak  long.  I  do 
intend  to  speak  for  about  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  343S 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pi'nn.sylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  for  him.self  and  Mr  Biden  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  proposes  an  amcndmfnt  num- 
bered 2435. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  commiltee  subslilute 
insert  the  following: 

Sec       .    The    Civil    Rights    Act    of    1957 
(Public  Law  85-315)  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  section  101  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1975.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  is  created  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■'Com- 
mission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows:  four  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre-senlatives  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Majority,  and  Minority  Leaders  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  and  four  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate,  no  more  than  two  of 
whom  should  t>e  of  the  same  political  party 
Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  of  the  .same  political  party. 

ic)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  shall  alternate  in  the  designa- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis 
sion  as  Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
that  office. 

<di  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
that  the  first  and  second  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  two  year  terms;  the  third 
and  fourth  Commissioners  appointed  shall 
.serve  four  year  terms  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
six  year  terms.  A  Commissioner  may  be 
reappointed. 

(e>  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  .same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(f  >  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  con- 
tinue to  .serve  until  his  suc'-e.ssor  has  taken 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Majority  Leader,  upon  their  concur- 
rence, may  remove  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfea 
sance  in  office." 

Sec  104  The  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble". 

Sec  105.  la)  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
is  amended  by  striking  sub.section  (d)  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  direc- 
tor for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Without  the  limitation  of  its  appro- 
priations, the  Commission  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  it  deems  ad\  isable.". 

Title  42,  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  section  1975: 

Sec  .  Effective  November  29,  1983,  all 
files  and  records  of  the  United  Slates  Com- 
mi.ssion on  the  Civil  Rights  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commission.". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress.  To  elaborate, 
albeit  briefly,  on  my  comments  of  a 
moment  ago,  I  offer  this  amendment 
at  this  time  because  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion be  continued  in  this  country.  The 
current  Civil  Rights  Commission  ex- 
pired on  September  30  with  a  60-day 
period  for  windup  of  its  activities. 
That  Commission  provides  for  ap- 
pointments by  the  President. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months,  there  have  been  extensive  ne- 
gotiations among  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  try  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise proposal  with  the  current 
Commission  of  six  members  or  per- 
haps an  expanded  Commission  of 
eight  members.  Tho.se  efforts  have 
been  unsuccessful,  culminating  today 
with  the  decision  of  the  President  to 
terminate  the  .services  of  three  Com- 
mission members,  those  Commission- 
ers who  he  had  submitted  nominees  to 
replace. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  terminate  those  Com- 
mi.ssion members  and.  on  a  reading  of 
the  law.  it  is  my  preliminary  judgment 
that  the  President  does  have  the  right 
to  do  so.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate legal  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion—and if  the  Commi.ssion  were  to 
remain  in  existence.  I  think  it  virtual- 
ly certain  that  there  would  be  litiga- 
tion on  the  President's  right  to  fire— it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Commi.ssion  as 
currently  constituted  is  not  likely  to 
survive  the  current  impasse. 

I  believe  that  it  is  vital  that  there  be 
a  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  that 
the  American  people  know  that  there 
will  be  a  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion 
which  continues.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  accom- 
plish the  constitutional  requirements 
of  having  a  Commi-ssion  appointed  by 
the  Congress  which  does  not  have  ex- 
ecutive powers,  but  like  the  current 
Commission,  it  would  have  a  power  to 


investigate,  to  make  recommendations, 
and  to  file  reports.  This  legislation 
would  provide  for  an  eight-member 
Commission  with  8-year  terms,  two  to 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  with  input  by  the  minori- 
ty and  two  to  be  appointed  on  the  in- 
stance of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  on  the  Senate  side.  It 
would  provide  for  8-year  terms,  stag- 
gered terms,  with  replacement  only 
for  malfeasance  or  misconduct  in 
office.. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  Mr.  President.  There  may 
be  some  comments  that  I  would 
choo.se  to  make  in  rebuttal  but  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  this  bill.  I  do  not  choose  to 
take  issue  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  this  bill.  We 
have  a  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  on 
which  we  are  ready  to  go  to  third  read- 
ing. We  have  tried  our  best  to  take 
care  of  all  Senators'  problems  with  re- 
.spect  to  highways.  We  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  Senate  that  we  are  going 
to  have  major  highway  legislation 
next  year  where  we  will  be  able  to 
have  hearings  and  look  at  some  of 
these  issues  and  Senators  have  been 
kind  enough  to  not  offer  the  amend- 
ments. 

It  just  appears  to  me  to  try  to  tangle 
up  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  with  a 
simple  extension  of  the  interstate  cost 
estimate  only  complicates  matters  and 
it  makes  the  American  people  wonder 
what  we  are  up  to  here  in  Washington. 
So,  at  the  proprer  time,  I  think 
either  myself  or  Senator  Stafford  will 
move  to  table.  I  think  Senator  Staf- 
ford happens  to  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, so  it  is  not  that  issue. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  other  day  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  made  a  motion  to  table  an 
amendment  on  busing  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  but  it  was  offered  at  an  inop- 
portune time  and  improper  place  in 
the  majority  leader's  opinion.  I  think 
that  is  the  position  this  Senator  cer- 
tainly takes  on  this  question. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager of  th?  bill  for  yielding  to  me.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  do  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  in 
what  he  wants  to  do,  but  he  has 
picked  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
vehicle  in  which  to  do  it. 

This  is  an  urgent  highway  bill  to 
make  sure  that  funds  get  out  to  the 
States  for  interstate  highway  con- 
.struction.  The  time  for  doing  this  has 
already  been  overrun.  Funds  will  not 
go  to  States  until  this  bill  can  be 
cleared  through  conference  with  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature.  In  the  meantime.  States  are 
running  out  of  funds. 


So  as  a  long-time  supporter  ol  civil 
rights  on  every  occasion  the  issue  has 
arisen  earlier  when  I  was  a  House 
Member  in  the  1960's  and  later  in  the 
1970's  and  1980s  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
find  myself  in  a  situation  which  I 
regret.  But  I  do  feel  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate,  that  this  is  not  the  right 
time  and  the  right  place  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  something  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  not  attached  to  a  bill  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

With  the  greatest  regret,  because  of 
my  high  regard  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  withhold  and  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  say  by  way  of  the  briefest 
rebuttal  prior  to  the  tabling  motion 
that  while  I  respect  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  the  ur- 
gency of  the  highway  bill,  I  submit 
that  this  bill  is  even  more  urgent.  And 
although  we  ought  to  have  the  high- 
ways move  ahead,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  already  lapsed  and 
however  bad  our  highways  are  they 
have  not  en  masse  collapsed,  so  I  do 
believe  we  should  press  the  matter  at 
this  time. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  put 
substance  over  procedure  and  would 
defeat  the  forthcoming  tabling 
motion.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
do  it  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  like  me  to  refrain  from  doing  it. 
but  I  think  maybe  it  might  be  u.seful 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
about  2  minutes  to  have  a  little  di.scu.s- 
sion  here,  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  messenger  at  the  door.  Before  we 
admit  him.  I  want  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  veto  message  on  a  bill  that 
deals  with  three  acres  of  land  in 
Oregon.  When  it  is  brought  in.  it  will 
become  the  pending  business  under 
the  rules,  and  will  temporarily  dis- 
place the  highway  bill,  which  is  now 
pending. 

I  do  not  ex-pect  that  debate  on  this 
\eto  message  will  take  very  long.  It 
will  require  a  rollcall  vote.  Then  we 
will  be  back  on  the  highway  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  so  the 
chair  may  receive  the  message. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY.  OREG.-VETO 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 
7"o  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H.R.  1062,  a  bill  To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without 
consideration,  certain  lands  in  Lane  County. 
Oregon." 

H.R.  1062  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  any  person, 
without  consideration,  the  real  property 
they  claim  to  have  been  deprived  of  in  Lane 
County,  Oregon,  as  a  result  of  a  particular 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  resur- 
vey.  All  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  such  property  could  be  con- 
veyed if  an  application,  accompanied  by 
such  proof  of  title,  description  of  land,  and 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  require,  is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  five  years  after  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

The  title  defects  affecting  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  legislation  were  caused  by  the 
reliance  of  the  developers  and  subsequent 
purchasers  of  this  tract  on  an  inaccurate 
private  survey— not  by  any  act  of  the  United 
States.  To  authorize  the  United  Stales  to 
convey  public  lands  to  persons  who  rely  on 
erroneous  private  surveys  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  Moreover,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  create  a  clearly  undesir- 
able precedent,  encouraging  other  persons 
who  do  not  verify  the  validity  of  their  title 
to  as.sert  claims  for  conveyance,  at  no 
charge,  of  the  Federal  lands  on  which  they 
are  encroaching.  Without  doubt,  these 
claims  would  hinder  effective  public  land 
management. 

Moreover,  administrative  procedures  exist 
under  conditions  set  out  in  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  whereby  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
could  be  accomplished  through  a  convey- 
ance of  the  property  at  fair  market  value. 

H.R.  1062  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  this 
policy  of  requiring  fair  market  value  for 
conveyance  of  Federal  lands.  There  was  no 
error  in  the  survey  by  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, the  problem  aro.se  because  of  an  im- 
proper private  survey.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  justification  for  legislating  a  conveyance 
of  this  tract  without  payment  of  fair  market 
value  or  for  bypassing  administrative  proce- 
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durt's  thai  already  exist  for  the  conveyance 
of  public  lands  in  appropriate  cases. 

For  'h-sc  reasons,  I  have  withheld  my  ap- 
pn.vai    .!  H  K    1062. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
\\{>  Whii*  House.  October  19.  1983 
Ihf  Sfiiatr  proreertrd  to  reconsider 
the  bill  iH  R  KiHi'i  a  bill  to  authorize 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
eoniwy.  without  ronslderalion.  certain 
lands  in  Liuu  (Munf.  ( )r>  i;  .  reliirned 
to  the  Hou.si  I).  Ml.  !>;.;. lent  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1983.  w  :' !.  h:  A'  ' ctions.  and 
passed  by  the  H'ji  >  ,.:  Representa- 
tives, on  reconsideration,  on  October 
25.  1983 

The  PKF'SI[)1N(;  OFFICER.  The 
question  i  Sh.tli  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 
iictmii  111  !ii(  ("resident  of  the  United 
St  I',  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
itii;  ■  wtio  yields  time? 

Mr  HAKKR.  Now.  Mr.  President,  so 
tti;i'  .>.<  i.tn  put  the  managers  in  place, 
for  the  moment  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  veto  message 
on  H.R.  1062. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  originally  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
that  is  H.R.  1062.  Lane  County.  Oreg., 
land  conveyance,  and  the  question  is 
should  that  bill  pass,  the  objections  of 
the  President  notwithstanding. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  reviewed  this  bill  very 
carefully.  There  are  facts  which  can 
be  cited  both  for  and  against  the  bill. 
Briefly,  the  legislation  would  convey 
at  no  cost  3.1  acres  of  BLM  land  divid- 
ed into  nine  tracts  in  Lane  County, 
Oreg..  to  current  landowners  of  adja- 
cent tracts. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  parcels,  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land,  the  size  of 
the  land,  and  the  names  of  the  owners 
included  in  my  statement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LIST  OF  PARCELS.  VALUE.  ACRES.  AND  OWNERS 

Tract  1-2  parcels.  $10,730;  .96  acres;  Verle 
M.  Ijooke  and  Margaret  Locke. 

Tract  2.  $350:  .10  acres;  Verle  Martin 
Locke  and  Jiianita  Ix>cke. 

Tract  3.  $100:  07  acres;  Jesse  Lee  Swain 
and  Helen  Swain. 

Tract  4.  $8,620;  43  acres;  Edwin  and 
Audra  Olivera. 

Tract  5.  $9,630:  .65  acres:  Leon  and  Kath 
erine  Morss. 


Tract  6.  $7,700:  .27  acres:  Pacific  N.W. 
Bell. 

Tract  7.  $7,800:  39  acres;  George  F  and 
EllaF.  Hukill. 

Tract  8.  $50;  .02  acres;  Victor  and  Essie 
Patton. 

Tract  9.  $750:  .22  acres;  Oregon  Pacific 
and  Eastern  RR  Co. 

Total.  3.11  acres. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  problem  with 
these  tracts  came  about  as  a  result  of 
an  erroneous  private  survey  done  in 
1941  which  incorrectly  identified  these 
tracts  as  private  property.  For  17 
years,  the  landowners  paid  taxes  on 
the  land  and  believed  it  to  be  their 
own.  Then  in  1958.  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  finally  did  its  own  survey 
which  showed  the  error. 

I  note  at  this  point  that  if  the  par- 
cels in  question  were  not  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  a  claim  of  ad- 
verse possession  would  have  matured 
in  some  States  after  17  years  and  the 
land  would  in  fact  belong  to  the  pri- 
vate landowners  as  a  matter  of  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  given  these 
facts,  the  equities  of  this  bill  fall  on 
the  side  of  the  private  landowners  who 
should  receive  title  to  these  tracts  at 
no  cost.  I  do  not  believe  we  arc  estab- 
lishing any  new  precedent  or  policy  re- 
garding conveyance  of  Federal  lands. 
The  policy  is  and  will  remain,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  require  fair  market  value. 
However,  it  has  always  been  a  preroga- 
tive of  Congress  to  make  exceptions 
where  justified.  This  is  such  a  case 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  summarize 
by  merely  indicating  that  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  President,  upon  the  basis  of  some 
very  unfortunate  counsel,  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Back  in  1941,  this  land  was  pur- 
chased by  citizens  of  Lane  County,  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  known  as  a  de- 
pendable survey.  This  survey  had  been 
taken  privately.  In  1959.  some  almost 
19  years  later,  the  BLM  made  an  offi- 
cial survey  as  the  BLM  and  other 
public  agencies  were  surveying  other 
western  lands  and  claimed  that  3.1 
acres  of  this  land  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  six  couples  and  two  corpora- 
tions was  BLM  land.  They  have  tried 
to  adjudicate  this  matter  in  the  re- 
gional offices  of  BLM  and  found  that 
they  could  not  transfer  without  remu- 
neration land  of  this  kind. 

So  we  introduced  a  bill  and  pas.sed  it 
to  convey  this  land.  3.1  acres.  There 
are  six  couples  that  are  of  modest 
means,  six  couples  who  have  been 
paying  taxes  on  this  land  now  for 
almost  42  years  in  good  faith,  and  now 
they  are  told  that  they  must  either  get 
off  the  land  or  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment some  $45,000  of  what  it  considers 
to  be  fair  market  value. 

Now.  we  have  two  precedents  in  1976 
and  1977  of  such  conveyances,  and  as 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  has 
indicated  we  went  over  this  carefully 
in  the  committee.  I  urge  the  Senate  at 


this  time  to  override  the  veto  as  the 
House  did  this  morning. 

One  last  point.  Since  that  BLM 
survey,  it  has  never  been  legally  regis- 
tered with  the  clerk  in  the  county  in 
which  this  land  is  in  dispute  and  two 
transactions  have  occurred  since  this 
1959  land  survey  and  both  of  those 
carry  clear  titles.  So  I  think  for  the 
sake  of  equity  and  fairness  we  should 
convey  this  land  without  cost  to  these 
people  who  have  been  paying  taxes  on 
it.  and  I  would  urge  a  supportive  vote 
to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port fully  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said.  I  know  of  no  other 
Members  who  seek  recognition  for 
purposes  of  debate  on  this.  I  would 
urge  all  of  the  Members  to  vote  to 
psiss  this  bill,  the  President's  veto  not- 
withstanding. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  roll- 
call  vote  has  been  ordered  on  the  veto 
message.  ha.s  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserve  Water 
Action  on  S.  1042.  which  conveyed  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lane  County.  Oreg.,  S. 
1042.  as  reported,  is  an  identical  bill  to 
H.R.  1062.  which  is  subject  of  the 
override  attetnpt  before  us  today. 

S.  1042  was  introduced  on  April  13. 
1983.  I  chaired  a  hearing  on  S.  1042 
before  the  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  Subcommittee  on  May  17.  1983. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  by  a  vote  of  16 
yeas  and  3  nays,  recommended  that 
the  Senate  pass  S.  1042  with  a  techni- 
cal amendment. 

The  Senate  passed  the  House  bill 
H.R. 1062. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  back- 
ground facts  surrounding  this  issue.  In 
1959.  the  BLM  resurveyed  section  31, 
township  21.  south  range  1  west  in 
Lane  County.  Oreg..  correcting  errors 
in  a  1941  survey  of  a  portion  of  this 
tract.  The  BLM  survey  indicated  that 
the  private  surveyor  had  not  used  the 
proper  public  lands  surveying  tech- 
niques or  followed  the  official  survey 
made  in  1873.  These  errors  resulted  in 
encroachments  onto  Federal  land  by 
adjacent  owners. 

The  BLM  estimate  of  the  fair 
market  value  as  of  July  1982  for  the 
3.1  acres  is  $45,000.  The  BLM  estimate 
of  the  administrative  costs  that  would 
be  incurred  to  convey  the  lands  is 
$9,500.  The  administrative  costs  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  a  supplemen- 
tal plot  by  a  Cadastral  survey  crew, 
$8,000,    and    the    preparation    of    the 


patent     and     other     legal     dorumenl.'-. 
$1,500. 

Thi.s  art  aul  liorize.s  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  ronvey  to  any  person, 
without  con.sideration.  the  real  proper- 
ty they  claim  to  have  been  deprived  of 
in  Lane  County.  Greg,  tls  a  result  of  a 
Federal  survey. 

Those  are  the  liard  facts.  The  intan- 
gibles and  equity  that  Congre.ss  must 
address  go  to  the  ussues  of  age.  ability 
to  pay.  peace  of  mind,  and  those  other 
unaccountable  things  that  citizens 
look  to  us  to  provide. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Railroad 
and  Telephone  Co..  the.se  landowners 
have  paid  taxes,  occupied  land  which 
thev  have  sincerely  thought  wa.s  theirs 
and  now  as  they  approach  the  time  m 
tiieir  lives  where  they  may  wish  to 
pa.s.s  the  property  on  to  heirs  or  sell 
for  retirement  purposes,  they  find 
their  title  clouded. 

I  am  concerned  of  the  precedence 
that  the  committees  of  Congre.ss  and 
Congre.ss  may  set.  We  must  never  lose 
the  ability  to  act  as  a  tma!  court  of 
equity  when  it  is  merited.  As  others 
would  point  out  there  are  precedents 
for  the  conveyance  of  Federal  proper- 
ty without  consideration. 

I  do,  however,  support  overriding 
the  Presidents  veto  in  this  instance 
and  without  m  any  way  establishing 
precedent  a-s  far  a.s  my  subcommittee 
would  proceed  in  the  future. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  may  know  that  a  rollcall  vote 
is  about  to  occur.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  that  vote  begin 
at  2;45  p.m  and  tliat  the  control  of 
that  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  obiection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  leadership  for  its  support  in 
this  matter.  It  may  not  seem  like  a 
major  issue— which  it  is  not.  in  light  of 
(,ther  issues  here— but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  some  individuals,  and  there  is  a 
principle  involved  for  tiie  people  of 
our  State. 

I  thank  Senator  McCi.i.'Rt.  the  chair- 
niati  of  the  committee,  and  I  especially 
thank  the-  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baklr.  Ihe  minority  leader.  Mr.  Byrd, 
has  indicated  support  for  this  override 
as  well.  I  also  thank  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  responded 
to  my  request  for  their  support  for 
this  override. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tile  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKf:R  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  (H  R.  1062)  pass. 


the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? The  yeas  and  nays  are  man- 
datory under  the  Constitution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  i  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens  1.  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Dixon) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr,  HoLLiNGS).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  95. 
nays  0  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  314  Leg.]       , 
YEAS-95 


mous  consent  that  at  3:55  p.m.  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  5  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vot.  ,  tht  yeas  are  95  and  the  nays 
are  0,  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  bill,  on  reconsider- 
ation, is  pa.s.sed.  the  objections  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notyvithstanding. 

DRDtR  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators,  we  put 
a  hotline  out  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
from  our  cloakrooms  stating  that 
there  will  be  a  briefing  at  3:55  p.m.  in 
the  Secure  Briefing  Room.  5-407,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  Grenada. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT 
OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  ready  for  third  reading 
Just  about  on  this  bill,  and  the  parties 
with  whom  I  had  a  conversation  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion.  if  they 
are  prepared  to  do  so.  I  am  prepared 
to  make  such  representations  in  re- 
spect to  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  feeling  by 
the  managers  and  by  many  that  the 
highway  bill  is  not  the  right  place  to 
fight  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
fight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  indulge  my  interruption 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  better 
order  than  we  have  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  w  ill  bt  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  The  m.ajority  leader  is 
not  ready.  I  want  order  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Back  in  the  offices  as 
well  a.s  in  the  Chamber.  I  thank  the 
Chair 

Mr.  BUMPERS-  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  seem  like  too  much  to  ask  for 
Senators  to  take  their  seats.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  something  he  wants 
everybody  to  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats?  Staff 
members  please  go  to  the  back  of  the 
Chamber 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  Members 
for  a  moment.  I  have  indicated  that  I, 
too,  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  Civil 
Rights  Commussion  matter  attached  to 
the  highway  bill.  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  previously  on  another  day  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Senator  Bent- 
sen)  when  I  assured  him  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion die  and  that  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  a  bill  to  reauthorize  or 
extend  the  authorization  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Specter)  is  for  a  congres- 
sional Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
I  do  not  support  and  would  not  agree 
to  take  up  as  a  free-standing  measure. 
But  I  do  reiterate  the  commitment  I 
made  to  Senator  Bentsen,  and  that  is 
that  before  this  session  is  out,  I  will 
attempt  to  schedule,  with  the  Senate's 
consent,  a  reauthorization  of  the  Civil 
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Rights  Commission  which  will  be  a  bill 
that  comes  from  f'ommittee  or  that  we 
put  on  the  calendar  by  whatever 
method  that  will  embody  the  elements 
of  Presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation  That  measure,  of 
course,  would  be  open  to  amendment 
as  all  measures  are.  or  most  all  meas- 
ures are.  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Now.  I  understand  that  is  an  accept- 
able arrangement.  I  have  also  indicat- 
ed that  I  will  do  that  as  soon  as  I  can 
and  before  we  go  out.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  know  when  that  is  going  to  be.  It 
might  even  be  this  week,  maybe  next 
week,  but  that  depends  on  how  fast  we 
can  get  to  other  matters,  such  as  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  debt 
limit,  natural  gas.  and  the  like.  But 
almost  always  there  are  holes  in  there 
where  we  can  fit  matters  of  this  sort, 
and  it  would  be  my  intention  to  do 
that. 

So.  with  that  assurance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Sen 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  may  not  wish  to 
pursue  their  amendment  to  this  bill 
and  if  that  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered perhaps  to  withdraw  it.  If  that  is 
the  case.  I  think  we  are  ready  for  third 
reading  and  final  passage  of  the  high- 
way bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  the  issue 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  took  up 
last  week  was  acceptable  .so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  con- 
cerned at  that  time,  but  I  had  offered 
the  Congressional  Civil  Rights  Com- 
misson  because  of  the  changes  occa- 
sioned by  the  President's  action  today. 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  have  the  majority 
leader  schedule  a  bill  which  will  en- 
compass Presidential  appointments,  as 
the  understanding  has  been  worked 
out.  It  would  be  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  for  a  congressional  ad- 
visory commi-ssion  because  of  my  con- 
cern that  it  is  not  realistic  to  have  con- 
firmations, given  the  current  climate 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  actions 
today. 

I  realize  that  my  recognition  would 
depend  upon  my  rising  at  that  time, 
but  the  majority  leader  has  given  me 
his  assurance  that  he  would  protect  an 
early  opportunity  for  my  amendment 
on  the  congressional  advisory  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
assured  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  every  Member  is  entitled  to 
seek  recognition  and  gain  recognition 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  amend 
ments.  I  will  cooperate  with  him  in 
seeing  that  he  has  that  opportunity 
and  has  that  opportunity  at  an  early 
time  in  the  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  1  certainly  agree 
with  the  majority  leader.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer 


ctmciiuiiifiits  to  the  lran.^M>'i  ;<i; '>'i'  ^"' 
because  it  is  an  important  action 
which  ought  to  proceed  on  its  own.  but 
rdid  so  because  I  felt  the  urgency  to 
have  this  preserved  and  with  the 
.scheduling  that  the  majority  leader 
has  indicated.  I  think  that  can  be  ac- 
complished. I  would  like  to  have  as 
much  certainty  as  po.ssible.  The  major- 
ity leader  indicated  that  it  might  be 
sometime  this  week  if  it  can  be  fit  in. 
The  concern  that  I  have  is  that  the 
current  Civil  Rights  Commission  ex- 
pired on  September  30.  with  a  60-day 
windup  period.  I  will  be  loath  to  see 
the  Congress  adjourn  in  November 
without  having  the  matter  acted  on. 
So  the  only  assurance  I  am  really 
seeking,  whether  it  is  this  week  or 
next  week,  is  that  the  matter  be  sched- 
uled at  a  time  which  will  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  act  and  a 
conference  committee  an  opportunity 
to  act  and  whatever  time  is  nece.ssary 
for  the  process  to  wind  through  so 
that  we  will  have  the  final  resolution, 
whether  it  be  a  congressional  commis- 
sion or  one  with  Presidential  appoint- 
ing power. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  the  Senator.  As 
I  indicated  earlier,  and  reiterate  now.  I 
want  to  see  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion preserved  and  reauthorized.  That 
means  through  the  whole  process,  not 
just  through  the  Senate.  So  we  will  do 
our  very  best,  and  I  am  confident  we 
can  do  that  before  we  go  out  on  the 
18th  of  November  or  whatever  that 
may  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  assurances  I  am  prepared  to 
w  ithdraw  the  amendment. 

Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  the  amendment  in  its  cur- 
rent form  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  or  is  it  necessary  to 
have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  becau.se  I  think  it 
should'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ii  is 
automatically  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  So  the  amendment 
will  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  all  of  the  discus- 
sion and  colloquies. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
hereby  withdraw  my  amendment,  sub- 
ject to  the  arrangements  just  complet- 
ed with  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmetit  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  maiority  leader  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  plans  to  go  directly  to  the  supple- 
mental immediately  upon  final  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill. 


.Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President.  As  I 
have  announced  for  the  last  couple 
days  and  maybe  last  week,  after  we  do 
this  measure.  I  hope  to  get  to  the 
crime  package.  I  honestly  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  reach  it  or  not.  but  I 
will  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  are 
able  to  at  least  lay  down  the  supple- 
mental tonight,  but  I  would  not  expect 
any  significant  action  be  taken  on  it 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  further,  the 
majority  leader  knows  of  my  continu- 
ing concern  about  the  Clinch  River 
amendment  which  is  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  It  is  a  commit- 
tee amendment  and,  therefore,  would 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  first  committee 
amendment,  though.  In  any  event.  I 
would  not  expect  more  than  opening 
statctnents  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  today. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  include  language  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1983  which  will 
make  a  small  category  of  nonchargea- 
ble  Interstate  mileage  now  on  the 
Interstate  System  eligible  for  4-R 
Interstate  funding.  This  change  to  in- 
clude section  139(b)  will  add  no  funds 
to  the  bill,  but  will,  however  allow  the 
affected  Stales  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  work  on  Interstate  projects. 
Nine  States,  including  Iowa,  would  be 
affected  by  the  change. 

The  States  are  more  familiar  with 
their  needs  than  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  tenant  of  this  adminis- 
tration, which  I  totally  agree  with,  to 
move  toward  giving  the  States  flexibil- 
ity in  their  administration  of  Federal 
programs.  Indecision  of  section  139(b) 
would  be  such  a  welcome  move. 

In  Iowa  this  would  affect  70  miles  of 
road  along  U.S.  61  between  Dubuque 
and  Davinport.  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  Dubuque  is  one  of  the 
largest  communities  in  the  United 
States  not  served  by  an  Interstate 
highway. 

Inclusion  of  section  139(b)  would 
allow  the  Slate  of  Iowa  at  some  point 
in  the  future  the  needed  flexibility  to 
begin  construction  of  this  much 
needed  Interstate  highway. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
seriously  at  this  situation  and  to  take 
the  necessary  appropriate  action. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  by  the  President's  action  in 
firing  three  members  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  These  dismis- 
.sals.  made  without  stated  cause,  come 
just  as  the  Senate  is  on  the  verge  of 
taking  up  a  bipartisan  compromise 
measure  that  would  preserve  the  Com- 


mission as  an  independent  voice  in 
Government.  The  Presidents  action 
demonstrates  a  callous  insensitivity  to 
the  efforts  of  the  congressional  lead- 
ers, in  both  parties  and  both  Houses, 
who  have  been  working  long  and  hard 
to  achieve  a  workable  resolution  of 
this  impasse.  Even  more,  it  is  an  af- 
front to  the  three  conscientious  citi- 
zens who  have  contributed  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  courts 
will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  the 
President  has  the  power,  under  our 
Constitution,  to  fire  the  members  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  But  we 
in  Congress  must  now  decide  how  to 
carry  on  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence and  objectivity  of  the 
Commission.  This  task,  never  simple, 
is  made  far  more  difficult  by  the  Presi- 
dent's definitive  decision  to  opt  for 
confrontation  rather  than  coopera- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  FIRING  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSIONERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan's  action  today  is  a 
crude  attempt  to  destroy  both  the  in- 
dependence and  the  integrity  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  It  is  an 
insult  to  all  Americans  who  believe  in 
civil  rights,  and  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  both 
parties  who  have  been  working  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution. 

This  abrupt  and  callous  action  is 
reminiscent  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  fire  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecutor  10  years  ago  last  weekend. 
Once  again,  the  White  House,  realiz- 
ing it  cannot  impose  its  will  over  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  has  lashed  out  against  its  crit- 
ics. 

Congre.ss  has  worked  con.scientiously 
for  many  weeks  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
another  bitter  confrontation  with  the 
White  House  over  civil  rights.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  administra- 
tion's good  faith  that  the  President 
has  taken  this  unilateral  action  today: 
he  has  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
Congress  at  the  11th  hour,  just  when  a 
satisfactory  compromi.se  seemed  at 
last  to  be  within  reach. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
itself  to  take  the  legislative  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Commission  from 
an  executive  branch  bent  on  its  de- 
struction. We  must  reconstitute  the 
Commission  as  an  arm  of  Congress.  At 
least  under  this  White  Hou.sc.  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  no  longer  a  safe 
place  for  a  truly  independent  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  some 
questions  about  the  reauthorization 
bill  for  Federal  highway  programs 
which  I  understand  the  subcommittee 
will  take  up  in  January  of  1984.  H.R. 


3101.  the  bill  being  considered  today, 
is  limited  in  its  scope.  I  realize  that  It 
provides  emergency  funding  to  States 
that  have  experienced  extensive  road 
damage  due  to  severe  weather  condi- 
tions and  that  it  is  therefore  not  the 
proper  vehicle  for  amendments  au- 
thorizing funding  for  highway 
projects.  However.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  subcommittee  will  promptly  con- 
sider a  broader  authorization  bill  in 
1984  which  would  provide  a  vehicle  for 
such  amendments. 

As  an  example,  there  are  three  such 
highway  projects  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  in  Pontiac.  East  Lansing, 
and  Kalamazoo.  Funding  for  the  East 
Lansing  and  Pontiac.  Mich.,  projects 
was  mentioned  in  the  House  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Both  projects  would  improve  railroad- 
highway  grade  crossings,  making  them 
safer  for  East  Lansing  and  Pontiac 
residents.  The  rail  consolidation 
project  in  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  has  not 
been  authorized  or  funded.  It  would 
relieve  downtown  Kalamazoo  of  traffic 
tieups  and  provide  a  stimulus  for  in- 
creased economic  activity  in  the  area. 

Can  the  Senator  respond  whether  it 
would  be  his  intention,  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  consider  projects  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  above  as  part  of  the  broader 
highway  bill  in  January?  Is  so.  can  the 
Senator  assure  me  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  look  at  the  merits  of  these 
three  Michigan  projects  within  the 
context  of  its  consideration  of  the 
next  major  highway  bill? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  it  will  be  the 
.subcommittee's  intent  to  consider  the 
merits  of  these  projects  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  any  other  projects  to  come 
before  the  subcommittee.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  again  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  matter  of  considerable 
concern  to  New  York  City  and  many 
cities  in  other  States.  It  is  the  problem 
posed  by  double  bottom  trailers  and 
other  exceptionally  long  truck-trailer 
combinations  traversing  urban  inter- 
state highway  segments. 

In  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  we  required 
States  to  allow  tractor-double  trailer 
combinations  and  longer  single  trailers 
on  all  interstate  highways  and  on  cer- 
tain Federal-aid  primary  highwa.vs 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. We  all  assumed.  I  believe, 
that  the  entire  Interstate  Highway 
System  possessed  the  necessary  safety 
features— adequate  shoulders,  accel- 
eration and  deceleration  lanes,  ample 
radii  of  curves  and  the  like— to  make 
operation  of  the  long  trucks  safe.  This 
turns  out  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  .some  of  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  New  York.  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  highways  that 
had  been  built  long  before  the  inter- 


stale  design  standards  were  promul- 
gated, were  incorporated  into  the 
interstate  system.  Some  of  these  roads 
do  not  even  possess  the  12-fool  lane 
width  that  is  the  minimum  standard 
for  interstate  highways.  The  problem, 
in  short,  is  that  many  of  our  urban 
interstate  highways  are  just  incapable 
of  safely  accommodating  the  larger  ve- 
hicles. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  also  mandated  that 
the  larger  trucks  be  granted  reasona- 
ble access  to  downtown  terminals, 
food.  fuel,  repair  and  rest  stops.  That, 
at  first  glance,  seems  appropriate.  But 
many  of  the  terminals  and  stops  are 
located  more  than  a  mile  from  high- 
way exits.  In  order  to  reach  the  stops, 
then,  the  larger  vehicles  will  have 
access  to  local  streets  in  some  of  our 
most  densely  populated  urban  areas.  I 
need  hardly  elaborate  on  the  potential 
problems  the  large  trucks  could  cause 
in  some  of  the  most  congested  areas  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

In  April  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  1048.  to  establish  Federal-State 
consultative  procedures  to  resolve  this 
problem.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  that 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3103.  the  bill  we  have  under  consider- 
ation now.  It  Ls  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  that  he  brought  this 
much-needed  bill  to  the  floor  without 
extraneous  amendments. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  becoming  clearer 
thai  the  problems  posed  by  the  larger 
trucks  are  not  going  to  go  away  by 
themselves.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration keep  telling  us.  and  State 
officials  as  well,  that  the  States  can 
mitigate  the  safety  problems  posed  by 
the  double  and  longer  trailers  through 
the  exercise  of  State  police  power  reg- 
ulation. Federal  officials  have  suggest- 
ed, for  example,  that  the  States  might 
issue  and  enforce  regulations  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  operation,  or  limiting 
the  use  of  certain  lanes. 

I  can  tell  Senators  that  coun.sel  to 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  question  whether  such 
State  regulations  would  be  permissi- 
ble, considering  that  it  can  be  argued 
that  Federal  law  has  now  preempted 
Slate  powers  in  this  matter.  And. 
indeed,  the  State  of  Florida  attempted 
to  enforce  hour-of-operaiion  regula- 
tions like  those  FHWA  and  DOT  sug- 
gested, and  the  response  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  and  Department 
of  Transportation,  on  September  26, 
was  to  file  an  action  in  Federal  court 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the 
State  restrictions. 

The  matter  of  truck  -length  and 
other  safety-related  considerations  in 
the  Federai-aid  highway  program  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
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portation  What  is  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tintiUi.siicd  cliairman  of  that  commit- 
tee on  this  problem  ' 

Mr  PACKWOOl)  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  about  safety  on  our 
highways.  Truck  safety  is  an  especially 
significant  area,  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  been  active  this  year  in 
addres^sing  this  issue  through  our  ef- 
forts on  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1983 

I  uiul-  rsiand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  aiul  others  are  concerned 
about  the  salct.v  of  liirge  trucks  oper- 
ating in  our  cities,  especially  in  older 
urban  areas  where  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  were  built  before 
the  issuance  of  the  interstate  highway 
design  standards. 

Truck  size  is  an  area  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  trucking  industry.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  men- 
tioned, in  enacting  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1982.  Con- 
gress provided  for  uniform  dimensions 
for  motor  carriers  traveling  on  the 
interstate  highways  and  other  desig- 
nated highways.  These  uniform  truck 
sizes  are  important  to  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  are  expected  to  greatly 
benefit  this  industry.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported, and  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port, the  concept  of  uniform  truck  di- 
mensions as  a  means  of  enhancing 
interstate  commerce  and  providing  sig- 
nificant productivity  gains  to  the 
trucking  industry. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  section 
411  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  which  specifies 
the  uniform  length  requirements,  has 
been  made  to  work  without  creating  a 
safety  problem.  The  Department  indi- 
cates that  its  proposed  rulemaking  on 
truck  size  and  weight,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  contains  provisions  that 
would  allow  the  States  to  impose  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  the  larger  vehi- 
cles, such  as  during  peak  periods  of 
travel  or  if  structural  or  clearance  de- 
ficiencies exist  on  the  highway  seg- 
ment in  question.  States  would  also  be 
able  to  restrict  urban  interstate  usage 
by  the  larger  trucks  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  authorities  whenever 
possible  in  making  routing  designa- 
tions for  larger  trucks  in  order  to 
insure  that  safety  is  enhanced.  Fur- 
ther, in  view  of  the  recent  case  in  Flor- 
ida mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Department  should 
carefully  examine  its  proposed  regula 
tions  to  insure  that  the  States  can,  in 
fact,  take  action— which  does  not 
impose  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
interstate  commerce— to  mitigate  any 
safety  problems  from  the  larger 
trucks. 


Mr  MUYNIHAN.  Uot-s  my  friend 
from  Oregon  anticipate  taking  any 
action  in  this  area'' 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  changes  to  the  Surface 
Trasnportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
in  terms  of  the  truck  size  provisions, 
are  necessary  at  this  time.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  assures 
me  that  its  implementation  of  the 
truck  size  requirements  is  not  creating 
a  safety  problem.  Further,  section  144 
of  the  1982  act  required  a  study  to 
monitor  the  effect  of  double  bottom 
trucks  on  the  Interstate  System.  I 
would  want  to  see  the  results  of  this 
study  before  considering  any  changes 
to  the  legislation. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
issue  of  great  importance.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  will  continue  to 
closely  monitor  the  Department's  im- 
plementation of  the  truck  size  provi- 
sions of  the  1982  act.  The  committee 
will  also  study  the  safety  implications 
of  the  larger  truck  dimensions,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas,  while  also  con- 
sidering the  benefits  of  the  uniform 
size  standards  to  the  trucking  indus- 
try. If  we  determine  that  hearings  on 
this  i.ssue  are  warranted,  the  commit- 
tee will  move  expeditiously  to  take 
such  action. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  agree  that  we  need 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  do  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  does 
appear  that  what  has  been  suggested 
to  us  thus  far  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  urge  the  Department  to 
work  with  the  States  to  devise  consult- 
ative procedures  that  would  identify 
those  .segments  of  the  interstate  that 
should  not  be  open  to  long  trailers.* 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  funding  for  regional  re- 
.search  centers  in  transportation  at 
universities.  Roughly  25  percent  of  our 
total  GNP  goes  for  transportation. 
The  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1984  ex- 
ceeds $27  billion.  Although  we  are  ex- 
pending huge  amounts,  however,  to 
upgrade  our  highways,  public  trans- 
portation systems,  and  other  transpor 
tation  facilities,  our  transportation 
R&D  effort  has  not  kept  up. 

We  now  graduate  only  about  2.800 
Ph.  D.'s  in  engineering  per  year,  and 
almost  1.000  of  those  are  foreign  na- 
tionals. Roughly  10  percent  of  the  en- 
gineering faculty  positions  in  universi- 
ties around  the  country  are  unfilled. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  devot- 
ed a  significantly  larger  share  of  its 
GNP  to  R&D  than  its  industrial  com- 
petitors. In  1964.  for  example,  we  de- 
voted 2.97  percent  of  our  GNP  to  re- 
search and  development.  By  last  year, 
however,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to 
2.3  percent.  Over  the  same  period,  in 


contrast.  Germany  increased  its  per- 
centage of  GNP  devoted  to  R&D  by 
almost  50  percent  — from  1.57  to  2.3 
percent— and  our  other  overseas  com- 
petition similarly  increased  their  ef- 
forts. 

Transportation  R&D  expenditures 
followed  the  national  pattern,  and 
transportation  has  been  especially 
hard  hit  because  private  industry  sup- 
plies only  about  6  percent  of  universi- 
ty transportation  research  budgets. 
Since  Government  is  the  single  biggest 
transportation  investor.  Government 
must  be  a  major  investor  in  transpor- 
tation research. 

We  can  see  the  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  provide  the  research  funds 
needed.  Last  year,  we  greatly  increased 
Federal  funding  for  highway  and  tran- 
sit capital  programs,  but  increasingly, 
the  Federal  money  is  used  to  purchase 
foreign  equipment  and  supplies. 

Our  domestic  support  industries  are 
deteriorating.  We  have  only  one  tran- 
sit car  manufacturer  in  the  country 
now,  even  though  a  number  of  new 
transit  s.vstems  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  that  company  is  foreign- 
owned.  There  is  increasing  discussion 
around  the  United  States  about  high- 
speed passenger  rail,  but  the  technolo- 
gy everyone  talks  about  is  French  or 
Japanese.  No  one  seems  to  think  that 
the  United  States  could  develop  a 
high-speed  rail  system  by  itself. 

Transportation  R&D  expenditures 
are  an  investment  in  our  future.  They 
are  among  the  most  cost-effective 
forms  of  spending.  A  good,  sustaining 
research  effort  helps  maximize  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  literally  tens  of  bil- 
lions we  invest  each  year  in  transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

Transportation  research  centers 
could  be  and  should  be  a  key  part  of 
our  transportation  research  spending. 
They  would  be  able  to  address  prob- 
lems of  national  interest  or  of  regional 
or  local  interest.  To  be  effective,  how- 
ever, our  support  must  not  fluctuate 
wildly  from  year  to  year:  it  must  con- 
tinue on  a  sustaining  basis  if  universi- 
ties are  to  attract  the  people  and  as- 
semble the  facilities  that  will  insure 
an  effective  and  efficient  research  pro- 
gram. 

University  research  has  a  proven 
payoff.  Past  research  has  led  to  real 
progress  in  areas  like  transportation 
safety,  including  highway  safety,  and 
the  safety  of  children  riding  in  autos. 
Significant  forward  strides  have  also 
been  made  in  the  highway  mainte- 
nance area,  and  highway  design  and 
materials,  to  cite  just  a  few  of  the  nu- 
merous examples  available. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  fund  the  transportation 
center  program  out  of  the  highway 
and  transit  trust  funds,  rather  than 
continuing  current  general  fund  au- 
thorization. However.  I  understand 
the  desire  of  the  committee  to  keep 


this  bill  free  from  ann-ndnicnt.  and  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  committees 
wiliingne.ss  to  addres.s  this  Lssue  in 
hearings  to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment today.  I  do  believe,  however. 
that  this  is  an  important  i.ssue.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  it  seriously, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  see  fit 
to  provide  the  long-term  assured  fund- 
ing so  nece.ssary  to  get  the  maximum 
bang  ovit  of  our  research  buck. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  <Mr.  Dixon  i.  Trans- 
portation research  is  important  and 
we  do  need  to  insure  that  Federal 
transportation  research  programs 
work  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as 
po.ssible.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
!or  the  committee  to  consider  this 
matter  further  in  hearings  to  be  held 
later  this  year  and  early  next  year.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Senator  to  see  that  the  transportation 
research  center  questions  get  full  and 
complete  consideration. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Dixon )  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
our  attention.  I  agree  that  having  a 
strong  and  effective  transportation  re- 
-search  program  is  very  important, 
given  the  huge  sums  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  on  transportation  pro- 
grams each  year.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  I  can 
;issure  the  Senator  that  the  committee 
will  give  this  matter  its  closest  atten- 
!  ion  • 

•  Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  efforts  being 
made  today  to  allow  the  States  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  so-called  4-R 
highway  repair  money. 

In  section  10  of  H.R.  3103.  as  report- 
ed, authority  is  granted  to  the  Slates 
to  use  funds  for  4-R  work  on  the 
Interstate  System  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23,  on  Interstate 
segments  designated  under  section 
139(a)  before  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  efforts  being  made  today 
would  extend  this  coverage  to  Inter- 
state segments  covered  under  section 
139(b). 

Section  139(b)  routes  are  those 
routes  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  consultation  with 
States  as  future  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  extension  of  cover- 
age is  necessary  to  cover  projects  such 
as  the  Jefferson  Freeway  in  my  Stale. 
As  it  now  stands,  this  21.1  mile  stretch 
of  highway  would  not  be  eligible  for  4- 
R  money.  Kentucky  could  not  use  its 
share  of  the  4-R  money  for  any  re- 
pairs that  might  be  needed  on  this 
project  once  it  is  completed.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  requires  no  additional 
funds  nor  will  the  section  139(b)  mile- 
age affect  any  form.ula  for  the  purpose 
of  apportioning  Federal-aid  Interstate 
funds. 


Mr,  President,  several  other  Stales 
have  an  interest  in  lliis  situation  na- 
tionwide. There  are  237.4  miles  of  sec- 
tion 139<bi  routes  in  nine  States,  in- 
cluding Kentucky.  California.  Florida. 
Iowa,  Ma.ssachusetts.  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  have 
section  139(b)  routes, 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
effort  to  give  States  more  flexibility  m 
idmmistering  their  highway  repair 
and  reconstruction  programs. • 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
his  intentions  regarding  hearings  on 
remedial  legislation  to  the  heavy  user 
fee  pro\isions  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation^Act  of  1982.  We  have  corre- 
sponded in  reference  to  this  issue  and 
discussed  it  at  some  length,  and  I 
would  like  to  now  clarify  some  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Finance  Committee's 
actions  on  this  matter. 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  and  very 
important  I  think,  that  we  have  some 
definite  plan  of  action  on  this  issue 
one  way  or  the  other  since  a  portion  of 
those  heavy  user  fees  would  begin  to 
go  into  effect  next  July  without  con- 
gressional action.  This  does  not  leave 
us  much  time  il  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress those  i-ssues  before  then. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  current 
heavy  user  fees  which  are  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  next  year  are  patently 
unfair  to  the  .small  truckers  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  country 
who  are  already  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle for  their  very  existence.  So  what  I 
am  seeking  is  .some  kind  of  dale  cer- 
tain on  hearings  or  Senate  actions,  or 
that  we  can  be  confident  in  saying 
that  we  will  have  some  kind  of  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  issue  by  a  set  dale. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  if  he  is  prepared  to 
commit  to  some  type  of  action  on  this 
issue  before  the  end  of  February  1984',' 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota's concern  over  this  matter  and 
appreciate  his  keen  interest.  The 
answer  to  his  question  is  yes.  if  at  all 
possible,  the  committee  will  begin 
hearings  before  that  date.  I  should 
also  note  that  the  committee  has 
taken  great  interest  in  his  diesel  dif- 
ferential legislation  and  other  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas.  His  assurances  are 
indeed  gratifying.  I  look  forward  to 
working  clcsely  with  him  in  preparing 
for  these  hearings  and  to  insure  swift 
and  timely  action  on  this  matter. 

And,  as  long  as  we  are  on  the  topic 
of  hearings.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
further  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
one  of  my  truckers  from  South  Dakota 
testify  at  these  hearings.  We  have 
some  especially  unique  and  keen  prob- 
lems in  our  State,  as  I  know  you  are 
aware,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good  for 


the  committee  and  all  those  present  at 
the  hearings  to  hear  the  story  from 
the  South  Dakota  perspective.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
something  along  those  Imes^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  often  heard  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  speak 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  of  those 
problems  and  circumstances  he  is  re- 
ferring to.  I  would  be  most  pleased  to 
have  someone  from  the  South  Dakota 
trucking  community  testify  belore  the 
Finance  Committee  at  the  upcoming 
hearings. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  his  cooperation 
and  courtesy.  He  has  shown  great 
leadership  and  understanding  in  this 
matter,  and  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.* 

I-4R 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 137  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  mandated  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  study 
the  procedures  for  distributing  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  for  resurfacing, 
restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing routes  on  the  Interstate 
System.  This  study  was  to  analyze  fac- 
tors such  as  weight  and  size  of  vehi- 
cles, environmental,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  conditions  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  equitable  and  effi- 
cient method  of  apportioning  these 
funds.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  4 
months  after  enactment  of  STAA. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  nearly  7 
months  past  this  original  deadline  and 
no  report  has  been  issued.  The  report, 
however,  is  in  its  final  stages  of  prepa- 
ration and  should  be  available  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  introduced  S.  1498, 
the  Interstate  4R  Amendments  of  1983 
last  June  20.  with  the  hope  of  the 
Congress  holding  summer  hearings 
and  promulgation  of  a  more  equitable 
formula.  My  bill,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Heinz.  Dodd. 
Humphrey.  Mitchell.  Kennedy.  Lau- 

TENBERG.    COHEN.    BR.ADLEY.    and    TSON- 

G.AS.  proposes  a  formula  taking  into  ac- 
count those  conditions  and  factors 
most  affecting  the  deterioration  of  the 
highway  system— weather  and  truck 
traffic.  In  my  view  it  represents  an  im- 
portant starting  point  for  further  dis- 
cussions of  the  I-4R  formula. 

While  I  initially  anticipated  that  re- 
visions of  the  I-4R  formula  would  be 
included  as  part  of  amendments  to  the 
STAA.  the  bill  before  us  today  con- 
tains only  technical  amendments  to 
that  act  and.  therefore,  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  for  such  a  change. 

I  do  understand  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  November  16.  at 
which  time  I  could  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  bill,  S.  1498.  to  the 
committee  and  testify  to  its  merits. 

I  also  understand  that  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Transportation.  Senator  Symms.  in- 
tends to  conduct  more  comprehensive 
oversight  over  the  STAA  of  1982  early 
next  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  could 
assure  me  hearings  will  be  held  on  S. 
1498  and  the  issue  of  the  interstate  re- 
habilitation formula  in  February  as 
part  of  the  more  extensive  review  of 
the  STAA. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion does  plan  a  review  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Art  of  1982 
m-xt  year.  Discussion  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  I-4R  funds,  which  are  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  larger  portion  of 
outlays  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
would  be  most  appropriate  at  that 
time  and  I  assure  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  this  issue  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  February  or  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  also  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  Senator's  tes- 
timony on  November  16.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  initiative  in  this 
regard. 

Mr,  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  as- 
surance of  prompt  hearings,  and  fur- 
ther commend  him  for  his  leadership 
in  the  transportation  area. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  rise  to  comment 
briefly  on  H.R.  3101.  the  Surface 
Tran.sportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983.  The  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  was  S.  1354  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Cranston  and 
myself,  and  both  of  us  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  during  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  chaired  by  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho.  Senator  Symms. 

Senator  Symms  will  no  doubt  recall 
that  S.  1354  contained  language  which 
would  make  a  portion  of  Highway  1  in 
San  Mateo  County.  Calif,  eligible  for 
tmergency  relief  funding.  The  affect- 
ed section  of  highway  is  in  an  area 
known  as  Devil's  Slide. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct  and  I  do  recall  the 
provision  he  alludes  to  concerning 
Devils  Slide. 

Mr.  WILSON.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  the  language  I  refer  to 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  why  I  felt  such  language 
was  needed. 

During  la.st  winter's  unusual  storms 
in  California,  a  300  foot  segment  of 
Pacific  Coast  Highway  was  destroyed 
by  a  combination  of  rain,  wave  action, 
and  mudslides  cutting  off  the  only 
direct  access  between  the  cities  of  Half 
Moon  Bay  and  Pacifica.  The  communi- 
ty of  Half  Moon  Bay  was  totally  isolat- 
ed from  emergency  fire  and  medical 
service  by  the  closure  of  its  emergency 
evacuation  route  along  Highway  1. 
This  is  an  area.  Mr,  Chairman,  prone 
to  earthquakes,  and  thousands  of  resi- 
dents  were   literally   trapped   on   the 


( u;i.si  with  no  exit  to  inland  .safety. 
Commuting  time  for  local  residents  to 
jobs  in  San  Franci.sco  was  tripled  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  one  way.  Revenues  of 
local  businesses,  restaurants,  and  gro- 
cery stores  dropped  by  as  much  as  90 
percent  becau.se  of  the  isolation  the 
storm  damage  created. 

Though  conditions  have  somewhat 
improved,  due  to  emergency  repairs  by 
the  California  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. the.se  communities  are  still 
isolated  and  San  Mateo  County  resi- 
dents are  still  greatly  inconvenienced 
by  long  and  treacherous  commutes. 
The  original  bill  language  would 
simply  make  Highway  1  eligible  for 
emergency  repair  funds.  It  would  not 
earmark  any  specific  amount  of  funds 
for  the  project.  It  would  simply  enable 
the  State  to  be  reimbur.sed  for  the 
emergency  repair  and  restoration  work 
it  must  do  to  a.s.sure  local  residents  a 
safe  and  dependable  road  link  between 
the  coastal  cities  of  Pacifica  and  Half 
Moon  Bay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  environmental  reviews,  re- 
quired for  choosing  any  long-term  al- 
ternative to  assure  a  safe  coa.stal  route 
for  the  Devils  Slide  area  would  in  no 
way  be  abridged.  A  full  environmental 
impact  statement  on  all  po.ssible  alter- 
natives to  dealing  with  the  problem, 
including  marine  dispcsal  of  debris 
that  has  blocked  the  roadway,  is  being 
conducted  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Fiirlhermore. 
many  opportunities  for  public  input 
by  local  citizens,  elected  officials,  and 
environmental  groups  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  provided. 

Those  who  have  expressed  support 
for  the  Devil's  Slide  project  include 
California's  senior  Senator:  the  San 
Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Com- 
mission; the  California  Department  of 
Transportation;  three  members  of  the 
California  House  Delegation.  Con- 
gressmen Glenn  Andkrson.  Tom 
Lantos  and  Ed  Zschau.  and  the  Coast- 
side  Coalition  for  Safe  Highways. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  California  wheth- 
er any  opposition  to  the  project  has 
been  registered? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  raises  a  ver> 
good  question.  I  will  answer  by  .saying 
that  though  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  emergency  relief  funding 
for  Devils  Slide  by  some  environmen- 
talists, all  of  the  environmental  groups 
testifying  at  a  field  hearing  on  emer- 
gency relief  held  by  the  Hou.se  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
last  spring  agreed  they  would  support 
a  detailed  investigation  of  all  possible 
alternatives  for  repairing  or  replacing 
the  roadway  at  Devil's  Slide.  They  fur- 
ther agreed  to  abide  by  the  re.sults  of 
an  environmental  impact  statement 
(EIS)  which  would  determine  the  best 
alternative.  These  groups  included  the 


Sierra  Club,  the  North  Coastal  Re- 
serve Committee  on  San  Mateo 
County,  and  the  Committee  for  the 
Permanent  Repair  of  Highway  1.  the 
Committee  for  Green  Foothills,  and 
the  owner/operator  of  the  Shamrock 
Ranch.  Since  a  full  EIS  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Caltrans.  I  feel  confident 
their  concerns  would  be  adequately 
addressed  before  any  final  alternative 
was  chosen. 

I  will  summarize  and  then,  if  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  question.  The  Devils  Slide 
language  is  not  in  the  measure  before 
us,  however,  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
version  of  H.R.  3103  which  has  alread.\ 
been  pa.ssed  by  the  other  bod\. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  .-.ub- 
committee  chairman  to  carefully  re- 
consider the  Devil's  Slide  language 
w  hen  the  conference  committee  begins 
its  work. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator's  keen  interest  in  this  i.s.sue 
and  respect  him  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  region  of  his  State  which 
was  severely  affected  by  terrible 
storms  last  year.  With  all  of  that  in 
mind,  however.  I  regret  1  cannot  be 
too  optimi.stic  about  the  inclusion  of 
the  Devils  Slide  language.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  knows,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  a  bill  which  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  President,  and  because  of 
that  am  unable  to  promise  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  his  language  will  appear  in 
the  final  bill.  I  hope  the  Senator  un- 
derstands my  position,  but  I  will  do 
what  I  can 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho  for  his  candor.  If  I 
may  ask  one  more  que.stion;  In  the 
event  that  the  Devils  Slide  language 
is  not  included  in  the  bill  as  reported 
out  of  conference,  may  I  ask  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  reconsider 
this  project— after  the  tirst  of  the  year 
as  part  of  appropriate  legislation 
which  may  come  before  his  subcom- 
mittee'' 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Let  me  a.ssure  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  would  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  at  that 
time  to  help  him  take  care  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's willingness  to  help  and  hope  that 
one  way  or  another  we  can  eventually 
help  mv  State  with  this  project. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  do  what  I  have  done  earlier 
today,  and  that  is  to  commend  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  for  pro- 
viding us  with  a  measure  today  which 
I  hope  on  final  pa.s.sage  will  receive  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  membership 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
staff  for  its  fine  work  on  this  bill.  I 
commend  John  Yago.  Richard  Harris. 
Mr.  Lee  Fuller.  Wayne  Allcot.  Bob 
Perk,  Bailey  Guard,  Jean  Schrag. 
Nadme  Hamilton,  and  Rusty  Jesser.  I 


shall  not  repeat  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  I  gave  much  credit  earlier 
today,  but  I  believe,  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, that  we  have  completed, 
have  we  not,  the  debate  and  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  necessary  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pa.ss?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ).  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  arc  necessari- 
ly ab.senl. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Dixon) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Hollings)  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Dixon)  would  vote  "yea.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  315  Leg.] 

YEAS-91 

Abdnor 

Dole 

Ka,sten 

Andriw.s 

Domeniri 

Kennedy 

Armstrong 

Durent>orKer 

Laulenboru 

Baker 

KaKleton 

Laxalt 

Baucus 

Ea.sl 

Leahy 

Bcnt.sen 

Evan.s 

Levin 

Bidcn 

Exon 

Lon^ 

Bint;amati 

?'ord 

Liigar 

Boreii 

Oarn 

Mathias 

Boschttiiz 

Glenn 

Malsunaga 

Bradley 

Gorton 

MattinKly 

Bumpers 

Gra.s.shy 

MrClure 

Burdick 

Hart 

Melrher 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Meizenbaum 

Cliafeo 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Moynihan 

Cochran 

Hechi 

Murkow.ski 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Nickli's 

Cranston 

Helm.s 

Niinn 

DAmato 

Huddle.ston 

Packwood 

Danlorth 

Humphrey 

Pell 

DeConeini 

Inouye 

Percy 

Uenlon 

Jep.sen 

Pressler 

Dodd 

John.slon 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Simpson 

Wallop 

Quayle 

Stafford 

Warner 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Weicker 

Roth 

Symms 

Wilson 

Rodman 

Thurmond 

Zorinsky 

Sarbanes 

Trible 

Sasser 

Tsongas 
NAYS-2 

Heflin 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING- 

—7 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Goldwaler 

Riegle 

Hollings 

Stevens 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3103).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  confer- 
ees: Messrs.  Stafford,  Symms,  Domen- 
ici.  Chafee.  Abdnor,  Randolph,  Bent- 
sEN.  Burdick.  and  Moynihan:  and  as 
conferees  on  all  matters  affecting 
urban  ma.ss  transportation  assistance: 
Messrs,  Garn.  Tower,  and  Dixon, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Stafford,  and  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Randolph. 
for  their  usual  excellent  work  and  the 
usual  lopsided  victory  they  obtained  in 
matters  that  come  from  that  most  dis- 
tinguished committee, 

I  .serve  on  that  committee,  as  I  have 
since  the  first  day  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  It  is  a  great  plea.sure  to  see  it 
continue  its  traditions, 

I  also  especially  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  for  his 
skillful  management  of  this  matter 
and  for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  further  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives stated  in  the  bill,  I  comriiend,  as 
well,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr,  Bentsen).  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter. 


the  bill  up.  There  is  a  budget  waiver 
accompanying  that  bill. 

Mr,  President.  I  will  check  now  to 
see  if  Members  are  ready  to  address 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
take  up  the  crime  package,  I  must  first 
consult  with  the  minority  leader 
before  I  do  so,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
role. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  as  an- 
nounced earlier,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983, 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
here.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  man- 
agers on  the  other  side  are  in  place  or 
not.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  I  will  gel 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Thurmond,  and  the  minority 
leader,  previously  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Biden.  with  Senator 
Levin.  Senator  Laxalt.  ana  others,  on 
the  matter  of  trying  to  reach  S.  176*2. 
which  is  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

It  does  not  look  as  though  we  are 
going  to  succeed. 

To  begin  with,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  who  is  our 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  cnair- 
man  of  that  committee,  for  trying  to 
work  this  out  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr,  Biden)  by  stripping  out 
things  such  as  the  death  penalty,  the 
exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  Federal  tort  claims  provision,  so 
that  we  have  a  core  of  proposals  that 
look  as  though  we  might  be  able  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
bill. 

I,  in  turn,  had  attempted  to  assure 
Senator  Thurmond  and  others  that  if 
we  could  gel  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  and  deal  with  it  the  other  con- 
troversial items,  like  the  four  I  ju.st 
mentioned,  we  would  schedule  for 
sometime  shortly  after  we  return  in 
January  or  at  least  I  had  made  the 
commitment  to  Senator  Thurmond 
that  we  would  attempt  to  get  up  a 
death  penalty  bill  at  that  time,  and  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  would  want  to 
consider  the  other  items  also. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is  we  have  tried  and  we 
have  not  succeeded,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try.  because  this  is  a  bill  that 
should  be  passed.  But  now  in  our 
effort  to  deal  with  the  debt  limit,  the 
supplemental,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others,  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  trying  to  debate  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed I  think  would  not  be  productive. 

So  I  have  reluctantly  advised  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
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ranking  minority  mmibtr.  as  I  have 
with  the  minority  leader,  that  I  am 
not  inchncd  at  this  time  to  try  to  pro- 
ceed furthtr  I  regret  that,  but  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  mav  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  di.stmKui.shed  major- 
ity leader  for  tr\inK  to  ^et  this  bill 
before  the  Senate 

I  wish  to  say  this:  Frankly.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  in  this  Senate  could 
object  to  bringing  up  this  bill.  Crime  is 
rampant  m  this  country,  and  we  must 
not  post  pone  taking  action  to  protect 
the  put)!ir  This  bill,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  ranking'  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Biden, 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  it.  and  others,  was  reported  by 
the  committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1. 
Both  sides  strongly  supported  the  bill. 
Now  who  is  it  here  who  wishes  to 
object? 

I  just  discussed  with  the  distin- 
g:uished  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
DeConcini)  the  question  of  capital 
punishment.  He  wanted  to  amend  this 
bill  and  add  that.  I  thought  he  already 
knew  in  the  committee  that  that  was 
highly  controversial  and  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  add  that. 

We  have  a  separate  bill  on  capital 
punishment  (S.  1765)  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  agreed  to  take  up 
shortly  after  we  return  in  January. 

There  are  several  others  that  are 
controversial.  Habeas  corpus  is  contro- 
versial (S.  1763).  The  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  yet  to  be  reported  by  the 
committee,  is  controversial.  The  exclu- 
sionary rule  is  controversial  (S.  1764). 

These  are  a  few  of  the  matters  that 
we  left  out  of  S.  1762:  but  this  bill  con- 
tains bail  reform,  forfeiture,  the  insan- 
ity defense— we  have  to  change  that— 
drug  enforcement  amendments,  justice 
assistance,  surplus  Federal  property 
amendments.  labor  racketeering 
amendments,  the  Foreign  Currency 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  amend- 
ments, violent  crime  amendments,  se- 
rious nonviolent  offenses  amendments, 
and  certain  procedural  amendments. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator, 
whoever  he  is,  who  is  objecting  will 
withdraw  that  objection  and  let  us 
pass  this  bill:  then  shortly  after  we 
come  back  in  January  we  will  take  up 
the  capital  punishment  bill  and  other 
controversial  bills. 

But  we  should  not  delay  the  passage 
of  this  bill  to  which  both  sides  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  overwhelm- 
ingly approved.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  handling  this  piece  of 
legislation. 


^  X  THADn  !(1N  AND  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

•  Ml  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  com- 
mend the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
for  deciding  to  sever  the  extradition 
provisions  from  S.  1762,  the  crime 
reform  bill  and  to  describe  why  I  be- 
lieve this  issue  should  be  considered 
separately. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  decision  to 
not  include  extradition  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  was  a  wise 
one.  Although  the  Senate  passed  an 
identical  extradition  bill  in  the  last 
session,  several  developments  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  that  sug- 
gest improvements  may  be  required  to 
prevent  extradition  policy  from  having 
dangerous  and  unexpected  ramifica- 
tions. While  our  current  extradition 
laws  have  not  been  revised  since  1882 
and  there  is  a  need  to  make  them  con 
sistent  with  the  evolving  tenets  of 
international  law.  we  must  assure  that 
the  values  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded— respect  for  individual  liberty 
and  the  right  of  political  dissent— are 
fully  protected. 

Recently  the  other  Chamber  has  re- 
written the  definition  of  the  political 
offense  exception  to  clearly  deny  the 
exception  to  those  accused  of  terrorist 
acts  while  leaving  the  heart  of  the  tra- 
ditional exception  intact.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  has  been  formed  to  support 
such  a  definition  and  to  expand  judi- 
cial review.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  new  language 
that  satisfies  the  concerns  of  civil  lib- 
erties and  human  rights  groups  while 
apparently  maintaining  the  main  ob- 
jective of  those  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion—extradition of  terrorists.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  5  p.m. 
today. 

The  Senate,  at  3:57  p.m.  recessed 
until  5  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  Tho.se  desir- 
ing to  hold  conversations,  please 
remove  themselves  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  I 
have  announced  for  some  time  now,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
today  to  try  to  reach  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  Calendar 
484.  I  would  hope  to  do  that  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  minority  leader  on  this  subject, 
who  indicates  a  condition.  I  believe, 
where  no  action  be  taken  on  that  bill 
today. 

May  I  volunteer  in  advance,  since  it 
is  now  after  5  p.m..  what  I  would  plan 
to  do  if  we  could  reach  the  bill  is  per- 
haps to  have  opening  statements  or  a 
piece  of  that,  and  go  out  at  6  p.m., 
come  back  with  this  as  the  pending 
business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  be  my  in- 
tention. 

I  am  also  advised  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  may  or  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  going  to  the  bill  by  unani- 
mous consent.  But  in  any  event  I  see 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
here,  the  minority  leader  is  here,  and  I 
would  like  to  fulfill  the  statement  I 
made  earlier  in  that  re.spect. 


SUPPLK.MI  \  I  AL 
APPROPRIAlIi  INS   1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3959.  Calendar  Order  484.  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  stated  correctly  the  posi- 
tion the  minority  has  announced  and 
that  is,  there  will  be  no  objection 
today,  provided  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  on  any  committee  amendment 
or  other  amendments  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  let 
me  do  this  to  make  sure  that  is  cov- 
ered. I  amend  my  request  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3959.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  during  this  day  no  action  be 
taken  on  the  bill  except  general 
debate  and  that  no  other  action  be  in 
order,  including  any  action  on  the 
committee  amendments  or  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  remove  my  reservation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  i'KLbiUlNL.  (li  i'lCER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  mean  this  calen- 
dar daN''' 

Mr.  H  AKl  K    Yes,  this  calendar  day. 

The  PKLSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  majori- 


ty leader  would,  before  we  seek  agree- 
ment on  this,  give  us  some  indication 
of  how  he  expects  this  matter  to  pro- 
reed  with  various  amendment.';  and  .so 
on 

Mr.  BAKER  Yt.-  .Madam  Pre.sident. 
I  would  hope  tluit  'At-  rould  di.spo.se  of 
a-s  many  committee  amendments  en 
blor  as  pcssible.  I  know  of  the  .special 
particular  interest  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  in  the  Clinch 
River  project,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  As  far  as  I  am 
((jncerned.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
split  up  that  one  and  deal  with  it  sepa- 
rately and  to  take  it  up  at  a  time  that 
is  mutually  convenient.  My  own  idea 
would  be  that  after  opening  state- 
ments tomorrow  we  could  get  on  that 
subject  during  the  morning. 

Incidentally,  may  I  say.  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  a  short  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  say  an  hour,  equally  di- 
vided. 

But  the  answer  to  the  Senators 
question  is  we  would  take  up  the  com- 
mittee amendments  in  order  unless 
unanimous  con.sent  is  granted  to  do 
otherwise  and  that  I  would  plan  to 
single  out  the  Clinrh  Riv<'r  amend- 
ment, if  that  is  the  desire  of  Senators, 
and  I  rather  expect  it  will  be. 

.Mr    HUMl'Hr^EY.  Does  the  Senator 
e.xpecl   any  other  amendments  to  be 
offered  beyond  the  committee  amend 
ments'' 

Mr.  B.'\KKR.  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  know  that.  I  get  conflicting  state- 
ments about  it.  I  am  advised  there  is 
one  amendment  at  the  desk  at  this 
time.  There  may  or  may  not  be  others, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  amendment  or 
will  be  an  amendment  or  amendments 
offered  dealing  with  water  projects. 
Can  the  majority  leader  tell  us  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  am  told  by  the  staff 
director  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  a  po.ssibility  there 
will  be  a  water  projects  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHRf:Y.  A  water  projects 
amendment?  Do  we  have  any  further 
information? 

Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
advised,  once  again  by  the  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
that  he  is  advised  that  a  Senator  may 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  incorporate  the  language  of 
H.R  3958.  which  is  the  water  re.source 
development  appropriation  bill,  which 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  483.  I  do  not 
know  what  Senator  would  offer  that. 
But  I  am  told  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Hatfield,  may  plan  to  offer  that 
amendment . 

Mr  HUMPHRt.V  Wliat  is  the 
dollar  amount  of  that  bill' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
$78  million  in  1984  budget  authority. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  object,  taut  I  simply 
want  to  alert  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  this  supplemental  bill 
is  for  Clinch  River.  $1.5  billion  out  of 
approximately  SI. 8  billion  in  this  sup- 
plemental. So  it  is.  in  effect,  the 
Clinch  River  bill  much  more  than  a 
supplemental,  as  a  matter  of  effect.  I 
expect  there  will  be  some  very  vigor- 
ous debate  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments dealing  with  Clinch  River.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  or  two 
and  po.ssibly  discuss  the  matter  at 
great  length  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  agreement  a,--  it  has  been  stated. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request',' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  If  the 
committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  Clinch  River  breeder,  if  a  point  of 
order  is  made  that  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill— which,  inciden- 
tally, it  clearly  is— but  in  the  event 
that  point  of  order  fails,  are  all 
amendments  to  that  particular  com- 
mittee amendment  then  m  order  as 
long  as  they  are  germane  to  that 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  inquiry 
is,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Could    the    Chair 
elaborate  on  that':" 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  understand  the  re- 
sponse not  necessarily,  because  the 
Senator  put  it  in  the  context  of  all 
amendments— would  all  amendments 
be  in  order.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy,  of 
course,  to  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 
I  want  to  make  this  point.  I  did  not 
say  all  amendments.  I  said  all  amend- 
ments that  are  germane  to  that  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what  I  thought 
the  Senator  said. 

Madam  President.  I  would  pose  this 
inquiry:  If  the  committee  amendment 
upon  a  point  of  order  having  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  if  the  point 
of  order  fails  and  the  committee 
amendment  is  ruled  by  the  Chair  to  be 
in  order  because  it  is  not  legislation  on 


an  appropriation  bill,  then  would  an 
amendment  to  that  committee  amend- 
ment be  in  order  on  the  point  of  ger- 
maneness, disregarding  any  other 
points  of  order ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  amendment 
would  be  in  order  if  the  Senate  rules  it 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  is 
mv  request  still  pending'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection'' 

Mr.  PRYOR  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Madam  President. 

Mr  HUMPRHEY  Reserving  the 
right  to  obiect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  request 
has  been  stated,  does  it  call  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Clinch  River  committee 
amendment  .separately'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
consent  only  calls  for  the  bill  to  be  put 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  answer  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  what 
I  will  do.  or  what  I  will  urge  the  chair- 
man to  do  tomorrow  or  today  when 
the  matter  is  brought  up.  if  it  is 
brought  up.  is  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc  with  the  exception 
of  three  amendments,  one  of  which 
would  be  the  CRBR  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Can  we  seek  such 
an  agreement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  do  that.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  incorporate  in  my  re- 
quest the  following.  Madam  President. 
First  of  all.  the  request  is  that  the 
bill.  H.R.  3959.  Calendar  Order  No. 
484.  be  made  the  pending  business: 
and.  second,  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  that  measure  except  statements, 
and  that  no  amendments  or  other 
action  be  in  order,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  committee  amendments 
during  this  calendar  day. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  amendments  to 
H  R  3959  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
tn  bioc.  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendments  appearing  on  page  3, 
lines  1  through  9.  which  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  FEMA  amendment.  I  am 
told:  on  page  12.  line  14  through  page 
14,  line  3.  which  is  the  CRBR  amend- 
ment: and  on  page  24.  line  22  through 
page  25.  line  17.  which  is  an  FCC 
amendment:  provided  that  no  points 
of  order  are  waived  thereon  and  that 
the  measure,  as  amended,  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment,  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  remaining  committee 
amendments  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  by  agreement  of  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Madam  President.  I  could 
not    clearly    understand    the   majority 
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leader,  but  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest does  not  exclude  points  of  order 
on  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Madam  President.  I  think  ev- 
erything we  are  doing  in  this  body  at 
this  time,  in  all  due  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  what  is 
the  main  subject  today  on  the  minds 
of  this  country— everything.  Clinch 
River,  overriding  the  President's  veto, 
appropriations  bills,  the  crime  pack- 
age, et  cetera. 

I  have  ju.st  returned,  as  most  of  my 
colleagues  have,  from  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  hours  I  have  ever  spent  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  briefing. 

We  are  being  briefed  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  then  we  watch  televi- 
sion or  listen  to  the  radio,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  this  Senate. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  -say  this,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  further  proceedings,  but  I 
think  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  legislative  moratorium  for 
the  next  48  hours  in  this  body  until  we 
can  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  this 
world.  This  world  is  about  to  explode. 
We  find  events  slipping  away  from  us. 
And  yet  we  are  still  in  here  debating 
and  discussing  irrelevant  matters, 
rather  than  what  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

I  think  we  are  being  deflected,  .seri- 
ously deflected,  from  really  giving  con- 
sideration to  what  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with:  That  is.  trying  to  keep 
this  world  together. 

As  I  said,  somehow  or  another  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  .some  consider- 
ation to  a  legislative  moratorium  for 
the  next  48  hours  at  the  least.  I  know- 
there  is  a  November  I8th  adjournment 
date.  All  of  us  have  commitments.  But 
I  think  right  now  as  we  are  .sort  of 
spinning  our  wheels,  that  adjourn- 
ment date  and  these  secondary  mat- 
ters are  irrelevant. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  leadership 
of  this  body.  I  hope  I  have  made  my 
point  clearly  and  respectfully.  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  not  doing  legisla- 
tive business  but  take  a  moratorium 
until  we  can  find  out  what  is  truly 
going  on  so  that  we  can  answer  to  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  object,  the  original  agree- 
ment on  this  side  was  to  the  extent 
that  unanimous  consent  would  be 
given  to  proceed  with  the  measure 
provided  there  is  no  action  on  any 
committee  amendment  or  any  other 
amendments  today. 


The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
trying  to  proceed  and  get  an  agree- 
ment, but  the  request  that  he  has  now- 
made  runs  counter  to  the  proposition 
that  the  minority  made. 

I  would  only  object  for  the  moment 
until  I  can  make  sure  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the.se  exceptions.  I 
would  like  to  clear  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  final  formulation 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request,  as  I 
put  it.  I  believe,  was  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  on  any  committee 
amendment  or  any  other  amendments 
today  and  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  on  this  bill  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  statements. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  majority  leader  put  the  request  to 
agree  to  certain  amendments  en  bloc 
with  certain  exceptions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  that  with  re.specl 
to  the  committee  amendments  if  and 
when  the  bill  is  placed  before  the 
Senate.  To  the  extent  that  this  unani- 
mous-con.sent  request  is  in  conflict 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  request, 
the  minority  leader  is  ab.solutely  cor 
rect.  However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  asked  to  be  rea.ssured  that 
three  committee  amendments  in  con- 
troversy would  be  singled  out  and  not 
be  considered  separately. 

I  am  willing  to  do  this  to  make  sure 
we  are  technically  in  agreement,  to 
modify  once  again  the  rt-quest  so  that 
it  reads  that  tomorrow  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  amendments  that  I  have 
stated,  .so  that  the  action  would  not  be 
taken  today  but  on  tomorrow  this, 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  formality,  would 
already  be  in  plac(>  without  any  fur- 
ther action  of  the  Si-nate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  am 
sorry  to  appear  to  be  contrary  but  I 
think  I  would  have  to  clear  that,  may  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader,  because 
originally  we  were  going  to  go  along 
with  the  request  that  there  would  be 
no  action  taken  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
advised  the  minority  leader  could  not 
agree  to  the  amended  request  as  I  un- 
derstand it  on  the  basis  that  the  agree- 
ment was  that  it  would  be  laid  down 
today  if  no  action  was  taken. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  let  me  proceed  on  that  basis. 

I  give  him  my  a.ssurance  that  tomor- 
row this  unanimous-con.sent  request 
will  be  propounded  as  I  have  described 
it  today. 

I  modify  the  request  now.  Madam 
President,  so  that  it  consists  only  of 
the  original  formulation,  that  is.  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3959,  Calendar  Order  No. 
484.  and  that  no  action  be  taken 
during  this  calendar  day  on  any  com- 
mittee amendment  or  any  amendment 
or  any  action  taken  on  the  bill  except 
for  statements  during  this  calendar 
day. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  their  courtesy  and 
consideration. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
rece.ss  at  about  6  p.m.  That  leaves  us  a 
little  time.  We  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  we  can  either  have  opening 
statements  on  this  bill,  or  we  can  go  to 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  I  would  suggest  the 
latter. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
a-sk  that  the  Chair  direct  the  clerk  to 
report  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislati\(>  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  :1959)  making  supplemental 
approprialioti.s  for  tlu-  fi.scal  year  endint; 
SeptembiT  30,  1984.  and  other  piirpcscs. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  general  con.sensus  that 
we  might  as  well  go  on  with  morning 
business  now.  When  we  resume  in  the 
morning,  the  pending  busine.ss  will  be 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Madam  President,  there  will  be  no 
more  record  vo''~  ''"i>v. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  tran.saction  of  routine  morning 
busine.ss  to  extend  not  past  6  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  i'  ■ d(>red. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OKDKR  KOR  KKCKSS  UNTII     10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  today,  it 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  I'KRIOD  KOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  time 
remaining  before  10:30  a.m.  be  devoted 


to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  1  minute  each,  and 
that  at  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  3959.  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  orderfd. 


the  debt  limit  extension  bill  and  its  ac- 
companying report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


(iPDM-:    FOR   COMMITTEE  ON   FI- 

NA.NCE       TO        REPORT       DEBT 

LIMIT  EXTENSION  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 

request  I  am  about  to  put  I  believe  has 

been   cleared   all   around.    I    will   now 

ctotp  it 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Finance  Committee 
have  until  12  midnight  tonight  to  file 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  see 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
In  the  absence  of  that.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
5:37  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  October  26.  1983,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  25.  1983: 

Department  of  Transportation 
James  H.  Burnley  IV.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Deput.v  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Darrell  M.  Trent,  resigned. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Harry   O'Connor,   of   California,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  March  26, 
1986.  vice  Diana  Lady  Dougan,  resigned. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Daniel  Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  A.  James  Barnes. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
■William  Louis  Mills,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  vice  "W.  Ernst  Minor,  resigned. 
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I  hr  Hiiusi-  rtif!  ;i'    !()  :i.m. 

The  Rrvfrnid  Dr  Phillip  C.  Calo. 
rfctiir,  St  I-'rancii  Episcopal  Church, 
Potomac,  Md  .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

AlnuKhtv  and  everlasting  God,  Who 
alDiif  can  «ovf'rn  all  thing.s  in  Heaven 
and  oti  I'larth.  we  offer  our  prayers  for 
the  p.oplt  of  the  world  and  most  par- 
ticul,irl'>  iiir  those  who  dwell  in  this 
Nation  May  Your  justice  and  right- 
eousnt'ss  be  established  among  us.  So 
ord»'r  our  uniiiiy  wills  that  the  peace 
whu  h   f  i:i(it-   our  fallen   natures  may 

W'v  (omnu  rid  to  Your  guidance  and 
(■art-  tho^f  to  whom  in  Your  name  we 
have  committed  the  governance  of 
this  land  F'.nlighten  their  minds  and 
v.\\<-  Th>ir  hearts  compassion.  Let  Your 
■Aixiom  iiiiorm  all  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  do.  As  they  respond  to  the 
needs  and  hurts  of  the  people  of  this 
land,  give  them  the  strength  of  for- 
bearance. 

In  all  their  deliberations,  in  all  their 
actions,  grant  that  Your  will  may  find 
expression  and  that  Your  rule  may  be 
extended  among  peoples  and  nations 
to  the  glory  of  Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  joi;knal 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved, 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAK!  K  P::vidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  360,  nays 
19.  answered  present"  4.  not  voting 
50,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4111 
YEAS     360 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 


Andrews  (NC> 
Andrews  (TX I 
Annunzio 


Anthony 

Archer 

Axpin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

BiaRgi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaiix 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  iCOi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burlon  <CA) 

Burton  iIN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

CoaLs 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMO> 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughim 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  iCAi 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  <II,i 

Pascell 


Pazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Foglietla 

FordiTNi 

Powler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frosl 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbon.s 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  <INi 

HalKOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Han.sen  HD) 

Hansen  i  UT  i 

Harri.son 

Hartneti 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkiiu 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkin.s 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  I  OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.sich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LAgomarsino 

Ljinto.<i 

Latta 

l>each 

Leath 

L.ehman  iCAi 

I.rhman  <FLi 


Leiand 

l^evln 

L/evine 

Lcvllas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Living.slon 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (L,Ai 

Long  (MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  i  WA  i 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNully 

Michel 

Mikiilskl 

Miller  iCA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri-son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pal  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 


Reid 

Skelton 

Udall 

Richardson 

Slattery 

Valentine 

Ridge 

Smith  (FL) 

Vandergriff 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (lAi 

Venlo 

Rilter 

Smith  (NE) 

Volkmer 

Robinson 

Smith  (NJi 

Vucanovich 

Roe 

Smith.  Denny 

Walgren 

Rogers 

Smith.  Robert 

Watkins 

Rose 

Snowe 

Waxman 

Rostenkowski 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Roth 

Solomon 

Weber 

Rowland 

Spence 

Weiss 

Roybal 

Sprat  t 

Wheat 

Rudd 

Staggers 

Whltehui^t 

Russo 

Stangeland 

Whitley 

Savage 

Stark 

Whitlaker 

Sawyer 

Stenholm 

Whitten 

Schaefer 

Stralton 

WiUon 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Winn 

Schneider 

Stump 

Wirlh 

Schulze 

Sundqulst 

Wise 

Schumer 

Swift 

Wolf 

Sensenbrenner 

Synar 

Wolpe 

Shannon 

Tallon 

Wort  ley 

Sharp 

Tauke 

Wyden 

Shaw 

Tauzin 

Wylie 

Shelby 

Taylor 

Yates 

Shumway 

Thomas  (CA) 

Yatron 

Shuster 

Thomas  (GA) 

Young (FL) 

Simon 

Torres 

Young  (MO) 

Sislsky 

Torricelli 

Zablocki 

Skeen 

Traxler 
NAYS-19 

Zschau 

Chappie 

Forsythe 

Roemer 

Craig 

Gejdenson 

Sabo 

Dannemeyer 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Dickinson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Durbin 

Lipir\ski 

Walker 

Edwards  (OKi 

Miller  (OH) 

Evans  (lAi 

RoberU 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"-4 

Dymally 

Ollinger 

Markey 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-50 

Applegate 

Glickman 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

Prilchard 

Bethune 

Gray 

Rahall 

Bonior 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Clay 

Hrftel 

Rodlno 

Conyers 

Holt 

Roukema 

Crane.  Philip 

Jacobs 

Seiberling 

Crockett 

Lent 

Siljander 

D  Amours 

Mack 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

Martin  ( NY  1 

SI  Germain 

Derrick 

McCurdy 

Stokes 

Dingell 

Mica 

Towns 

Edwards  <  ALi 

Mitchell 

Williams  (MT) 

Emerson 

Murtha 

Williams  (OH) 

Foley 

Oberslar 

Wright 

Ford  (MI) 

Obey 

Young (AK) 

Gingrich 

Pepper 

D  1020 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


THE  REVEI^l-  Nl)  I  )!•; 
(A  I  <) 


run  i  ii 


(Mr.  MOOKE  ii.>k.td  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  introduce 
our    visiting    chaplain,    the    Reverend 


nr  Philhp  Calo  of  Potomac.  Md.,  to 
my  colleajjues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati\('s. 

The  Reverend  Dr,  Cato  did  his  un- 
dergraduate work  at  Duke  University 
wtiere  he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
dcKree  and  went  on  to  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge. 
Ma-ss.,  where  he  earned  his  masters  of 
divinity  degree.  He  also  holds  a  Ph  D. 
!rom  Emory  University  and  doctor  of 
divinity  from  St  Pauls  College  m 
Lawrenceville,  Va 

The  Reverend  Dr  Cato  is  currently 
the  rector  of  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church  in  Potomac.  Md..  where  my 
familv  are  members.  Although  he  has 
been  at  St.  Francis  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  he  has  proven  himself  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  community. 

From  1959  to  1963.  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Cato  was  in  parish  ministry  in  North 
Carolina.  From  1963  to  1968.  he  was 
chaplain  and  instructor  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University.  From  1969  to 
1973,  he  was  chaplain  and  instructor 
at  Georgia  Tech.  And  for  9  years 
before  coming  to  St.  Francis,  the  Re\- 
erend  Dr  Cato  wa.s  in  parish  ministry 
m  northern  New  Jersey.  He  is  also  a 
chaplain  m  the  Naval  Reserve  with 
thi   rank  of  commander, 

I  want  to  thank  Chaplain  Ford  for 
inviting  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cato  to 
offer  todays  prayer  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  inspirational  words  which  will 
guide  this  bodv  through  today's  delib- 
erations. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ' 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  a^e  two  key  things 
wrong  with  the  American  invasion  of 
Grenada. 

First  it  IS  against  the  law- 18  USC, 
960,  the  Neutrality  Act,  makes  it  a 
crime  to  organize,  initiate  or  begin  a 
hostile  expedition  against  a  foreign 
country  with  which  the  United  States 
IS  a'  peace, 

1  ha\i-  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  pointing  out 
that  it  IS  his  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  law , 

Second,  article  1  section  8  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  requires  that  Congress, 
not  the  President  or  the  CIA.  decide  if 
and  when  the  country  goes  to  war. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  ex- 
plicit requirement  in  our  Constitution. 
Our  founders  feared  secret  decisions 
made  by  one  man.  They  insisted  that 
committing  the  country  to  war  should 
only  be  made  by  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture, after  public  debate. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  two 
dangerous  and  illegal  steps,  trampling 
on  duly  enacted  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


OUR  MISSION  IN  GRENADA  IS 
CLEAR  AND  JUST 

(Mr,  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning,  at  the  request  of  our  eastern 
Caribbean  neighbors.  the  United 
States  a-ssisted  in  a  joint  action  on  the 
island  of  Grenada.  Our  mi-ssion  there 
is  clear  and  our  mission  there  is  just: 
To  protect  U.S.  citizens  on  the  island, 
to  facilitate  their  evacuation,  and  to 
help  the  people  of  Grenada  to  reestab 
lish  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  to  hold  elections. 

All  the  nations  partaking  of  this 
joint  action  are  acting  with  courage 
and  with  cooperation  in  protecting  our 
people  and  democracy  m  our  own 
hemisphere.  We  cannot  allow  power- 
hungry  dictators  to  knock  off  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  one  by  one.  We 
must  continue  to  show  this  resolve  and 
continue  to  show  this  cooperation 
whenever  there  is  such  a  threat  in  our 
own  front  yard 


CUT  OFF  FTJNDS  FOR  MARINES 
IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
took  place  on  Sunday  m  Lebanon, 
there  are  only  two  options  that  are 
open  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
One  of  them  is  to  withdraw  the  ma- 
rines from  Lebanon;  the  other  is  to 
put  them  into  a  combat  situation  in- 
stead of  the  amorphous  business  of 
peacekeeping. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  I  will  offer  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  when  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  is  on  the  floor  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  all  funds  for  maintaining  a 
marine  amphibious  unit  (MAU)  in 
Lebanon  beyond  a  fixed  date,  probably 
the  30th  of  November.  We  would  wel- 
come the  support  of  Members  of  the 
House,  and  we  believe  this  action  rep- 
resents the  wishes  of  the  American 
people. 
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,    I  his   svmbol    rcprCM-nts   the   time   iil   tlay   tluriiif;   llic    Hcusi-   proictJiii^s,   c.^;.,  i  «o     i>    ls>'    p. in. 

•    1  his  'hiillfi"   svmbol   iiltntities  statements  or   insertions  which  .irc  not   spoken   hv   the   Member  on  the  floor. 


IWA.^ION  OF  GRENADA  IS 
AGAINST  THE  LAW 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


DEFINE  OUR  MISSION  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  in  light  of  this  terrible  tragedy  in 
Lebanon  that  we  inust  make  a  new  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  there  and  re- 
examine tlie  U.S.  role  in  that  country. 

The  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  yet  to  define  clearly  our 
mission  there,  but  recent  events  there 
will  force  us  into  a  combat  role.  We 
went  there  as  peacekeepers  and  now 
we  are  confronted  with  over  200  casu- 
alties of  war. 

Why  are  we  there?  We  must  evalu- 
ate our  presence,  define  our  basic  mis- 
sion, and  determine  whether  it  can  be 
accomplished.  We  have  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  in 
which  we  have  taken  sides.  That  was 
clearly  not  our  mi.ssion.  That  is  not 
what  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  intended. 

In  the  wake  of  these  terrible  events, 
we  must  determine  whether  the  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  Lebanon  is 
one  that  can  be  accomplished  with 
military  force.  If,  as  it  appears,  the 
answer  is  "No,"  we  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  pulling  our  forces  out 
of  that  einbattled  country  before  more 
American  lives  are  lost.  We  must  use 
political  and  diplomatic  channels  to 
reconcile  the  differences  which  exist 
among  the  various  factions. 


.SAVE  THE  PEACE  BEFORE  IT  IS 
TOO  LATE 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
thoughts  are  on  Grenada  and  the 
young  men  who  will  die  there.  Yester- 
day in  Lebanon  and  in  the  months 
before  Central  America,  and  the 
months  ahead  missile  deployment  in 
Europe. 

I  rise  to  suggest  that  the  issue  is 
none  of  these  places:  it  is  all  of  these 
places.  We  have  entered  a  rising  spiral 
of  conflict  the  world  over.  The  hour  is 
late.  One  morning  we  will  wake  to 
hear  that  a  young  American  and  a 
voung  Soviet  have  faced  each  other  .in 
one  of  these  lands,  a  shot  will  have 
been  fired,  and  the  world  will  bleed. 

If  that  day  must  come,  can  the 
President  assure  us  that  every  word 
has  been  spoken,  every  negotiation 
pursued?  Answer  that  question  today 
or  not  only  the  blood  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  fiow,  but  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Reagan,  today,  if  you  listen,  I 
suggest  that  we  have  no  differences 
that  we  cannot  discuss,  no  negotia- 
tions that  we  cannot  enter.  Meet  Mr. 
Andropov  to  discuss  Grenada,  Leba- 
non, or  whatever  you  seek.  But,  Mr, 
Reagan,  try  by  all  means  to  save  the 
peace  before  it  is  too  late. 


STOP  THE  KILLING  RIGHT  NOW 
(Mrs.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 
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Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  today.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  what  has  really 
happened  today,  but  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Torricelli)  on  his  re- 
marks and  I  really  feel  the  same  as  he 
does. 

Having  come  back  from  Europe  just 
recently,  my  heart  is  heavy  because  we 
are  going  off  on  a  course  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stop.  Let  us  stop.  Let  us 
stop  the  killing  ripht  now. 


THE  UNITED  b  1  A  1  LS  IS  AT  WAR 
TODAY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Stales  is  at  war  today  in  three 
regions  on  the  planet  Earth.  We  are  at 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Lebanon: 
we  are  at  war  in  Central  America,  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  El  Salvador:  and 
today  we  learn  we  are  now  at  war  in 
the  eastern  Caribbean.  Moreover,  we 
have  only  recently  been  on  the  edge  of 
war  in  Northern  Africa,  in  Chad. 

While  many  of  us  in  this  Congress, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  question  the 
President's  policies,  there  is  a  time  for 
all  purpo.ses.  This  is  a  time  for  unity, 
not  division:  a  time  for  review,  not  crit- 
icism. 

So  I  do  not  offer  fresh  criticism  of 
the  President  at  this  particular  time, 
but  I  do  suggest  that  the  strategies, 
objectives,  and  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy  should  be  submitted  to 
congressional  review. 

Accordingly.  I  call  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
review  of  the  Presidents  policies 
around  the  globe,  .so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  get  a  clear  perspective 
and  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  taking  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


BUDGET  DEI-  ICI  1    ROULETTE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revisf  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  House  will  be  a.sked  to  debate 
H.R.  4170.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  makes  important 
changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  foiui 
dations,  fringe  benefits,  leasing,  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds,  and  the  insurance 
industry  and.  in  the  proc«'ss,  will  in- 
crease revenues  by  approximately  $8 
billion  over  fi.scal  years  1984  through 
1986, 

In  spite  of  the  hard- won  changes  in 
H.R.  4170.  Congress  will  still  be  about 
S65   billion   short    of    the    re\cnu»'    in 
crease  target  we  pledged  last  spring  in 


the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  If  we  meet  the  revenue  level 
mandated  in  the  budget  resolution,  we 
can  expect  a  fiscal  year  1984  deficit  of 
$170  billion. 

The  American  people  are  facing  a 
game  of  budget  deficit  roulette— in 
which  the  stakes  are  tragically  high— 
the  tentative  economic  recovery  un- 
derway in  some  areas  of  our  country, 
lower  unemployment,  the  strength  of 
our  exports  overseas,  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  housing  industry  and,  last  but 
not  least,  long-term  reduction  and  sta 
bility  of  interest  rates.  If  we  do  not 
meet  our  1984  revenue  target,  we  may 
experience  a  deficit  exceeding  $200  bil- 
lion. My  const itutents  are  struggling 
through  an  extremely  destructive  re- 
cession. They  are  losmg  their  homes 
and  cars  and  face  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  their  former  industrial  jobs 
will  ever  return  to  their  former  level. 
If  we  do  not  face  our  budget  problems 
and  gain  control  over  our  deficits,  the 
people  in  my  area  and  many  other 
parts  of  this  country  will  find  our  su- 
perficial economic  recovery  short 
lived. 

The  path  of  least  resistance  would 
be  to  wait  until  after  the  1984  elec- 
tions to  raise  taxes.  I  believe  the 
American  taxpayers  are  smarter  than 
that  kind  of  self-serving  coun.sel  sug- 
gests. If  nothing  is  done,  the  debt  will 
rise  by  nearly  $1  trillion  from  1983  to 
1988.  That  increase,  in  turn,  probably 
will  mean  that  interest  payments  will 
be  $100  billion  higher  each  year.  As 
the  debt  and  interest  payments 
moiuit.  the  ground  gained  against  the 
deficit  through  spending  cuts  is  sharp- 
ly eroded. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
cently estimated  that  domestic  spend- 
ing cuts  enacted  during  the  Reagan 
admmistration  will  have  reduced  out- 
la.vs  by  a  cumulative  $110  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  ?.nd  1984.  By 
other  estimates  covering  the  same 
period,  net  interest  payments  will  have 
risen  a  cumulative  S80  billion  com- 
pared to  their  level  in  1981.  It  does  not 
take  a  graduate  degree  in  economics  to 
be  able  to  see  that  increases  in  the  in- 
terest on  the  deficit  are  exerting  ex- 
treme pre,ssure  on  legislators  to  make 
-spending  cuts  to  reduce  the  deficits- 
spending  cuts  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  and  ones  that 
would  not  .serve  as  a  long-term  .solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  increasing  in- 
terest costs  anyway. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  raise  revt-nue  to  meet  the 
budget  resolution  target.  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  Ways  and 
Mrans  bill  on  Thursday  which  will 
rai,se  $31.7  billion  over  3  .vears.  When 
combined  with  the  revenue  contained 
in  the  committee  bill,  the  Rost<  nkow 
ski  freeze  amendment  and  the  $700 
cap  on  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
which  the  House  pa.s.sed  .several 
months  ago,  this  will  succeed  in  meel- 


October  25,  198S 

ing    the    budget    resolution    revenue 
target. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. Our  growing  deficits  are  the 
most  .serious  economic  problem  facing 
our  Nation.  We  cannot  have  a  real  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  stable  interest 
rates  and  high  rates  of  unemployment 
until  we  face  up  '     '      'ity. 


October  25,  1983 
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COMMITTING  U.S.  TROOPS  TO 
GRENADA  IS  SHOCKING 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  President  s  announce- 
ment this  morning  that  the  United 
Slates  has  invaded  the  tiny  country  of 
Grenada,  but  I  think  the  situation 
runs  much  deeper  than  just  the  events 
in  Grenada. 

If  one  examines  the  international 
situation  today,  it  is  clear  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  a  cavalier  attitude 
about  using  military  force  to  deal  with 
diplomatic  problems.  Just  last  month, 
4,500  U.S.  troops  were  involved  in 
manueuvers  in  Honduras.  Last  week 
American  troops  and  naval  forces  were 
.set  to  intervene  in  the  Iranian-Iraqi 
war,  if  necessary.  Our  troops  and  intel- 
ligence forces  are  increasingly  involved 
in  the  internal  difficulties  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua.  And  this  morning, 
a  force  composed  primarily  of  U.S.  ma- 
rines has  stormed  the  island  of  Grena- 
da and  taken  control  of  nearly  all  the 
strategic  areas  there. 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  U.S. 
casualties  at  the  moment,  but  todays 
actions  by  the  President  in  committing 
U.S.  troops  in  Grenada  is  shocking  and 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  President's 
condemnation  of  Soviet  interference 
in  other  countries.  Today's  events  in 
Grenada  and  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  world  raises  se- 
rious questions  about  the  nature  and 
direction  of  this  administrations  for- 
eign policy. 


U.S.  POLICY   L\  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MARTINEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  28.  157  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  voted  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act.  This  defeated  motion  was  intend- 
ed lo  exercise  Congress  const  iuuional 
right  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  for- 
mation of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Leba- 
non. At  that  time  we  expressed  our 
belief  that  the  President  must  certify 
that  a  cea.se-fire  was  being  observed  by 
all  parties  in  order  for  Congre.ss  to  fur- 
ther support  the  Marines  presence  in 
that  country.  The  marines  safety  and 


protection  were  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance and  the  focal  point  for  any 
U.S.  strategy  for  that  region. 

Today,  2  days  after  the  tragic  and 
sudden  death  of  these  over  200  young 
Amencans,  this  body  meets  under  a 
cloud  of  gloom.  Our  sorrow  is  shared 
throughout  the  Nation  on  this  day  of 
mourning.  We  should  not  let  this 
moment  pass  without  calling  attention 
tu  the  misguided  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  one  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  in  Congress 
and  one  that  leaves  us  incapacitated  to 
act  meaningfully  in  the  wake  of  this 
terrible  event. 

Let  us  believe  that  these  brave 
Americans  died  in  the  name  of  peace. 
And  let  their  pa.ssing  be  the  symbol  of 
a  new  theme  for  our  Lebanese  policy, 
one  that  clearly  defines  our  purpose 
and  does  not  leavi-  American  troops 
vulnerable  to  attacks.  Once  again  I 
insist  that  our  presence  must  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  safety  of  our  troops  sta- 
tioned there. 


1U4U 


AMERICAN       PRINCIPLES       COM 
PROMISED     BY     GUNBOAT     DI- 
PLOMACY 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
anything  this  country  has  symbolized 
over  the  years,  it  has  been  the  struggle 
for  people  to  be  free  and  to  be  self-de- 
termining. We  rightly  condemn  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
We  condemn  the  suppression  of  the 
Polish  people  by  Soviet  power. 

How.  then,  can  we  be  .so  arrogant 
ourselves  as  to  countenance  the  inva- 
sion of  Grenada  about  which  we  have 
heard  in  our  news  reports  this  morn- 
ing'.^ 

How.  then,  can  we  countenance  an 
illegal  effort  by  the  CIA  to  topple  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua? 

How.  then,  can  we  throw  our  sup- 
port to  repressive  regimes  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  every 
day  do  violence  to  American  principles 
and  American  traditions'.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
assert  that  belligerence  and  gunboat 
diplomacy  are  not  synonymous  with 
strength  but  .serve  only  to  undermine 
legitimate  American  interests? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  within  this 
body— indeed  all  of  the  American 
people— are  being  compromised  by  the 
initiatives  of  this  administration  in 
Central  America  and  around  the 
World.  In  the  name  of  strength  we  are 
promoting  gunboat  diplomacy,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  American 
ideals,  traditions,  and  interests. 


A  PLETHORA  Of    MISTAKES  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  toughest  thing  for  a  politician  to 
say?  The  toughest  thing  for  a  politi- 
cian to  say  is;  "I  was  wrong.  I  made  a 
mistake.  " 

Now,  history  will  record  that  we 
made  a  mistake  by  sending  a  token 
force  into  the  combat  zone  that  is  Leb- 
anon. History  will  record  that  we  made 
a  mistake  by  not  realizing  that  U.S. 
maruies  would  become  targets  for  the 
irrational  and  the  fanatical. 

We  made  a  mistake  by  having  our 
men  tethered  to  a  defenseless,  limited 
terrain.  We  made  a  mistake  by  not 
being  prepared  for  terrorism  in  the 
land  of  the  terrorists.  We  made  a  mis- 
take by  giving  the  President  an  18- 
month  blanket  ext.>nsion. 

These  things  are  hard  to  .say  public 
ly  to  200  families.  I  know  you  feel  this 
w^ay  privately.  You  have  told  me:  'We 
shouldn't  have  gone,  and  we  ought  to 
bring  them  back."  But  I  am  not  going 
to  embarrass  anyone.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  anybody  to  say  publicly 
that  we  made  a  mistake.  I  am  going  to 
ask  lor  the  eighth  time  in  3  months 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  come  to  Congress  and  the 
Ameriian  people  and  answer  three 
questions  for  us  all: 

What  is  our  mission?  Why  are  we 
there?  And  how  many  lives  is  it  worth? 


SHOOT  FIRST.  ASK  QUESTIONS 

LATER-IN  GRENADA 
(Mr.  DO'WNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  President,  it  is  lime  you 
told  the  American  people  what  is  actu- 
ally happening  in  Grenada.  First  of 
all,  you  say  that  we  are  there  to  pro- 
tect American  lives.  No  one  disputes 
that.  Mr.  President.  Then,  5  minutes 
later,  the  chancellor  of  the  medical 
school  comes  on  to  suggest  that  no 
lives  were  in  danger  in  Grenada. 

Second,  you  say  to  us  that  we  have  a 
treaty  commitment  that  the  eastern 
Caribbean  countries  can  ask  for  out- 
side help  if  they  feel  threatened.  What 
if  they  feel  threatened  by  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  Mr.  President? 

You  have  got  a  lot  of  questions  to 
an.swer  to  allay  the  fear  that  this 
Member  has  that  this  is  an  adminis- 
tration that  shoots  first  and  asks  ques- 
tions later. 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  exlena  nis 
remarks,) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  toll  continues  to  rise  in  Leba- 
non, and  certainly  our  condolences  go 
out  to  the  families  who  have  lost  their 
young  men  in  this  tragic  happening  in 
iBeirut.  But  we  must  also  be  concerned 
about  the  livmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  information  is  now- 
coming  out  of  that  area  that  raises 
very  serious  questions  about  our  over- 
all Mideast  policy.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  wounded  marines  were 
taken  out  of  Lebanon  to  West  Germa- 
ny, a  total  flying  time  of  5  hours. 
There  was  also  an  8-hour  wait  for  air- 
craft to  come  and  pick  them  up.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  total  of  13  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  explosion  until 
the  time  our  men  got  to  West  German 
hospitals.  At  least  one  marine  is  re- 
ported 10  have  died  en  route. 

However,  there  are  medical  facilities 
in  Haifa.  Israel,  at  Rambam  Hospital, 
within  30  minutes'  flying  time  from 
Beirut.  These  are  some  of  the  best  fa- 
cilities in  the  area,  especially  experi- 
enced with  crush  and  burn  victims. 

Lsrael  long  ago  told  the  United 
States  that  these  facilities  were  avail- 
able, and  on  Sunday.  Moshe  Arens. 
the  Defen.se  Minister  of  Israel,  on 
three  occasions  told  Shultz  and/or 
Weinberger  that  these  facilities  were 
available  to  our  marines,  and  he  was 
turned  dow  n. 

I  ask.  why?  What  kind  of  policy  deci- 
sions were  made  at  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  this  administration  to  say.  "No, 
we  won't  take  our  marines  30  minutes 
away  to  facilities  that  are  as  good  as 
those  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  experienced  with  crush  and  burn 
victims,  and,  instead,  make  these  ma- 
rines wait  up  to  13  hours  to  ge*  to  a 
hospital  in  West  Germany  "? 

I  ask  the  question  Mr.  President: 
•What  were  the  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration that  led  to  this  decision?" 


QUESTIONING     PROCEDURES     IN 
EVACUATING      WOUNDED      MA- 
RINES FROM  LEBANON 
(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 


LEARNING  A  LESSON  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the 
tragic  deaths  of  our  brave  marines  in 
Lebanon  be  not  in  vain.  Let  them  tell 
us  now  that  the  lesson  of  Vietnam 
that  has  not  been  learned  has  now- 
been  learned.  They  did  not  belong 
there.  They  should  not  have  been  sent 
there.  They  should  be  withdrawn  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lebanon  and  the 
Middle  East  is  a  pit  of  scorpions,  and 
we  do  not  belong  there. 
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TEDDY  R00SF:VELT  SIPPI.ANI 
ED  AS  KING  OF  GUNBOAr  1)1 
PLOMACY 

•  Mr  MARKEY  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  MARKP:Y  Mr  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Marinrs  lia\t'  today  invaded  the 
tiny  Canbbtan  country  of  Grenada. 
Grenada  is  a  very  small  island.  Our 
forcr.s  should  have  little  trouble  in 
taking  It  over 

The  question  we  should  ask  is,  no 
matter  who  invited  us,  no  matter  how 
unsavory  the  Government  is,  and  no 
matter  how  easy  it  is.  should  the 
United  States  go  about  invading  a  for- 
eign country? 

The  question  the  public  is  asking, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is:  Mr.  President,  where 
does  all  this  military  intervention  end? 
Are  we  .seeins  military  intervention 
take  over  where  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions would  better  serve  our  national 
interests?  Are  the  Marines  going  to 
become  our  new  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers? 

"Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
don't  want  a  shoot-first-ask-question- 
later  foreign  policy  around  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  gunboat  diplomacy  has 
a  new  king.  "Move  over,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt." 


blowing  hoi  and  cold  on 
1  hf:  issue  of  communism 

(Mr  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  news 
this  morning  the  American  people 
were  informed  that  U.S.  Marines  are 
participating  in  a  multinational  force 
invading  the  island  of  Grenada  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  purpose  of  the  force  is 
to  rescue  the  American  citizens  there 
who  wish  to  be  rescued,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  freedom  to  the  chaotic 
nation. 

News  reports  also  indicate  that  the 
recent  coup  in  Grenada  was  backed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba,  and  that  there  are  in  fact 
Cuban  and  Russian  troops  on  the 
island.  Our  marines,  according  to  the 
President,  are  there  to  depose  the 
brutal  leftist  thugs  who  have  mur- 
dered the  Prime  Minister  and  several 
other  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Grenada. 

If  this  were  not  troubling  enough, 
the  news  this  morning  also  reports 
that  our  President  has  written  a  letter 
of  apology  to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  cutting  off  a 
small  part  of  our  subsidy  of  Commu- 
nist countries.  In  his  letter  of  apology, 
the  President  said  that. 

Enactment  of  any  amendment  that  limits 
the  use  of  IMP  funds- including  the  amend- 
ment regarding  'communist  dictator- 
ships"—would  unnecessarily  tie  the  hands 
of  the  IMF 


Mr.  Speaker,  tlii.^  administration 
blows  hot  and  cold  on  the  issue  of 
communism.  Why  are  we  engaged  in 
military  action  against  the  Commu- 
nists in  which  American  lives  are  being 
lost  when  we  cannot  take  the  simple 
action  of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  money 
to  the  Communists?  For  decades  we 
have  pursued  this  immoral  course  of 
action,  asking  American  men  to  die 
fighting  an  enemy  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  financed.  To  have  it  an- 
nounced on  the  same  morning  that 
American  boys  are  dying  and  that  this 
administration  wants  to  continue  fi- 
nancing communism  is  wrong. 

Anti-Communist  military  action 
such  as  an  invasion  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  may  be  legitimate,  but  it 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  open 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and 
prior  congressional  approval  as  the 
Constitution  prescribes.  Certainly 
such  action  in  the  Caribbean,  is  much 
closer  to  our  shores  than  Lebanon,  and 
is  strategically  different.  But  to  order 
men  to  die  and  then  to  continue  send- 
ing our  dollars  to  the  Communists  is 
an  immoral  and  intolerable  policy. 
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MAKE  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT 
AVAILABLE  TO  lA.MIIIES  OF 
WOUNDED  MARINES 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  of  Leba- 
non, a  number  of  American  families 
find  themselves  thousands  of  miles 
from  loved  ones,  who  after  being  medi- 
cally evacuated  lay  critically  wounded 
in  hospitals  in  Germany. 

This  morning  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Offices  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  request  that 
military  aircraft  be  made  available  im- 
mediately to  transport  parentis  and 
wives  from  the  States  to  Germany,  so 
that  our  critically  wounded  marines 
might  have  their  loved  ones  with  them 
during  this  most  difficult  time. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  humanitarian  re- 
quest. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  OBLIGATION 
TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  LIVES 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
a  little  bit  appalled  to  hear  some 
people  take  the  floor  to  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  always  has  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  wherever  they  may  be  in 
danger,     particularly     in     this     hemi- 


sphere. There  wert-  l.OUO  Americans 
in  Grenada.  At  least  30  of  them  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  leave.  This 
country  had  been  taken  over  by  a 
Marxist  oriented  extreme  group. 
There  were  Cubans  there.  There  were 
Soviets  there.  They  posed  a  threat  to 
the  Caribbean.  At  least  a  half  a  dozen 
nations  asked  for  our  help. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  the 
Nation  we  are  and  our  neighbors  ask 
for  help,  are  we  in  fact  to  turn  our 
backs?  Are  we  to  leave  our  citizens 
there  for  whatever  may  happen  to 
them  in  the  face  of  this  threat?  I 
think  not. 

I  think  this  danger  was  to  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  and  I 
think  we  did  what  we  had  to  do  in  co- 
operation with  our  neighbors.  It  prob- 
ably is  something  we  should  have 
done.  We  stood  up  for  the  first  time 
and  threw  out  the  Cubans  and  the  So- 
viets in  our  own  hemisphere  and  .said. 
"Enough  is  enough." 

Perhaps  if  we  had  stood  firmly  earli- 
er, we  would  not  be  in  some  of  the 
mess  we  are  in  in  this  area  now. 


A  BRUTAL  CiKOl'P  OF  LEFTIST 
THUGS 

(Mr.  GINf.HKH  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confused  by  our  liberal  colleagues. 
They  say  they  are  against  covert  U.S. 
action  in  Nicaragua.  They  say  they  are 
against  passive  defensive  U.S.  meas- 
ures, such  as  in  Lebanon.  They  want 
multinational  open  action  only  with  a 
clear-cut  case. 

Grenada,  however,  suffers  their  crit- 
icism by  comparison,  a  ruthless,  vi- 
cious takeover.  There  are  apparently 
600  Cuban  and  30  Soviet  advisers. 

Free  democratic  countries,  such  as 
Antigua.  Barbados.  Dominica.  Jamai- 
ca. St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  asked 
for  our  involvement. 

President  Reagan  correctly  calls  the 
dictatorship  a  brutal  group  of  leftist 
thugs." 

There  were  17  people  killed,  includ- 
ing the  Prime  Minister,  three  Cabinet 
members,  and  two  labor  leaders  and 
some  of  their  children. 

Is  there  anything  decisive  and  effec- 
tive which  the  United  States  could  do 
which  would  not  be  attacked  by  our 
liberal  critics? 


THE  LINE  ITEM  VETO 

(MR.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
monitor  the  situations  in  Grenada  and 
in  Lebanon  where  vital  American  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  we  must  not  lose 


sight    of    some    of    the    vital    domestic 
i.ssues  facing  us. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  grant  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  line  Hem  veto  m  a 
modified  way. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  send.s  a  bill  to  the  President  in 
\>.hich  there  are  many,  many  different 
Items  of  appropriations,  some  of  which 
are  acceptable  and  some  of  which  are 
not  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  bound  either  to  accept  or 
reject  the  entire  package.  Most  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  allow  the  head  of 
state  there  to  use  line  item  veto,  to 
reiecl  any  one  or  more  items  and  still 
allow  the  remainder  of  that  appropria- 
tions package  to  remain  intact  This  is 
the  wav  to  control  the  budi^et  process. 

What  IS  good  for  the  States  of  the 
Union  is  good  for  the  Federal  budget 
proce.ss. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  get  behind 
the  movement  to  bring  about  sanity  in 
the  budget  process,  beginning  with  the 
granting  of  the  line  item  veto. 


arms.  We  supply  the  munition.s.  and 
now  we  supply  the  bodies  too. 

For  what  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  at  war  m  four  other  countries 
around  the  world':' 

Americans  cannot  stand  any  more  oi 
this  foreign  policy  supply-side  prosper- 
ity. It  is  nothing  new.  I  found  it  fruit- 
less to  question  this  President's  policy. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  started  ques- 
tioning his  judgment. 


INVOKE  THE  WAR   POWERS  ACT 
(Mr      HARRISON    asked    and     was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr-  HARRISON.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  bodies  were  still  being  count- 
ed in  Beirut,  we  awoke  this  morning  in 
shock  to  discover  that  the  United 
States  had  invaded  the  small  nation  of 
Grenada;  invaded  it  to  protect  Ameri- 
can nationals  who  were  in  no  danger, 
to  protest  a  curfew  which  had  already 
been  lifted,  and  we  are  told  to  restore 
democracy,  which  I  suppose  means 
that  we  have  a  right  to  impose  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  choosing  on  any 
nation  in  the  hemisphere,  provided,  of 
course,  it  is  small  enough  to  let  us  get 
away  with  it. 

All  of  us  have  questions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Few  of  us  have  answers.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  those  answers. 

I  call  upon  this  House  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  to  get  those  answers 
before  once  again  we  stand  in  this  well 
to  lament  the  fact  that  brave  young 
men  have  died  in  vain. 


CONGRESS  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO 
WITHDRAW  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. : 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
advocate  and  I  would  not  vote  for 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  Lebanon. 

We.  the  United  States  of  America. 
do  not  run  when  we  are  assaulted  and 
we  do  not  allow  our  men  to  be  mur- 
dered without  our  doing  our  best  to 
punish  those  who  perpetrate  such  a 
crime;  but  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  grows  possibly  more 
acute,  the  crisis  deeper.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  reiterated  again  and  again 
that  under  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
under  the  resolution  we  passed  3 
weeks  ago  relative  to  troops  being  in 
Lebanon,  that  Congress  has  the  right, 
the  authority,  and  the  power  to  with- 
draw our  troops  when  the  country  and 
the  Conpre.ss  think  that  should  be 
done,  I  want  that  kept  in  front  of  the 
Congress  and  America  that  we  do  pos- 
sess that  right  and  we  expect  to  exer- 
cise it  when  the  occasion  may  require. 


the  head  of  the  medical  school  which 
has  over  800  Americans  there  said  not 
a  single  American  life  was  in  jeopardy. 

The  second  stated  reason  is  a  more 
dangerous  one.  The  second  is  that  our 
Nation  should  bring  order  and  democ- 
racy and  stability  to  this  small  island 
of  110.000  people.  In  fact,  when  the 
multinational  force  landed  today,  they 
broadcast  the  following  words:  "Do 
not  hinder  our  efforts  to  stabilize  your 
nation.  " 

Is  Grenada  the  long  sought-after 
foreign  policy  victory  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  so  desperately  seeking? 
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WITHDRAWAL  Of^  NAME  OF 
MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OF 
H.R-  410'2 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  H  R. 

4102. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLY  SIDE  FOREIGN   POLICY 
(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  t^iven 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
understand  the  surprise,  the  dismay. 
the  shock,  that  I  am  hearing  ex- 
pressed this  morning  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  Really,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  her-  for  the  3  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  at  all;  for  really,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  supply  side  foreign 
policv.  They  supply  the  war.  We 
suppiv    the    troops.    We    supply    the 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FOREIGN 

POLICY        GETS        MORE        AND 

MORE  CONFUSING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administrations  foreign  policy  gets 
more  and  more  confusing. 

This  morning  Americans  had  to 
wake  up  hearing  that  a  task  force  had 
landed  on  an  island  they  had  ne\er 
heard  of  before.  Grenada. 

There  are  two  .stated  policies  for  this 
landing.  The  first  is  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives,  a  policy  we  could  all  agree 
with,  except  as  has  been  pointed  out. 


REAGAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IS  TO 

USE  MILITARY  FORCE 

iMr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  House,  as 
today  we  consider  U.S.  military  action 
in  a  number  of  regions  of  the  world, 
let  us  think  if  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  another  way  so  that  Ameri- 
can lives  would  not  be  in  jeopardy  and 
in  fact.  American  lives  would  not  be 
taken  and  the  lives  of  other  individ- 
uals would  not  be  taken. 

Some  months  ago,  the  now-assassi- 
nated Prime  Minister  of  Grenada 
came  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  ask  for  a 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  and 
for  1  week,  he  sat  in  this  town  waiting 
for  an  audience  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  President's 
rhetoric  and  rigid  position  would  not 
allow     him     to     meet     with     Maurice 

Bishop. 

Now.  the  President,  we  are  told,  has 
authorized  the  invasion  of  Grenada  to 
return  the  country  of  Grenada  to  the 
rule  it  previously  had  prior  to  the  as- 
sassination of  Maurice  Bishop,  because 
as  Prime  Minister  Charles  told  us  on 
national  TV.  Maurice  Bishop's  govern- 
ment was  moving  in  our  direction. 

If  he  was  moving  in  our  direction, 
why  was  it  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  choose  to 
meet  with  Prime  Minister  Bishop 
when  he  was  here  but  only  now  after 
his  assassination  do  we  seek  military 
intervention  in  the  country  of  Gre- 
nada? 

There  is  another  way.  but  apparent- 
ly the  Reagan  policy  is  only  to  use  the 
military  side  of  foreign  policy  and  ap- 
parentiv.  without  the  u.se  of  military 
power,  "none  of  the  Reagan  policies 
can  succeed. 


LET  US  NOT  ESCALATE  THE  LEB- 
ANON       SITUATION        INTO        A 
FULL-SCALE  WAR 
(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  having  sat  pa- 
tiently and  listened  in  a  thoughtful 
way  through  this  debate  this  morning. 
I  notice  that  the  majority  leader  has 
been  on  the  floor,  and  our  distin- 
guished majority  whip  has  been  here. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  is 
a  serious  American  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  to  you  to  help 
us  keep  from  getting  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  Lebanon.  We  need  your 
thoughtful  guidance  and  your  help. 
You  have  the  ear  of  the  President.  We 
need  your  cautious  words  in  his  ear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  wrong. 
Our  vital  interests  are  not  at  stake  in 
Lebanon.  Let  us  not  escalate  this  into 
a  war  in  which  there  is  no  honorable, 
decent,  or  effective  way  out. 


FULL  BLAME   i  lAC  r.U   ON   PRESI- 
DENT    FOR     ATTACK     ON      MA 
RINES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  ama/ed  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  .some  have  ri.sen  to  make 
pious  political  capital  out  of  the  disas- 
ter in  Beirut.  They  are  not  merely  crit- 
ical of  the  inadequate  .security  around 
the  perimeter  of  our  headquarters 
that  was  demolished  at  the  airport; 
they  seem  rather  to  rail  at  that  disas- 
ter as  though  it  were  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  our  foreign  policy,  disre- 
garding the  often-stated  purposes  for 
which  the  U.S.  Marines  were  sent  into 
that  dangerous  situation;  to  disengage 
the  savage  fighting  that  had  preceded 
us  in  Lebanon  and  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment there  a  chance  to  prepare  to 
defend  itself.  If  it  had  not  been  dan- 
gerous, we  would  not  have  sent  in  the 
Marines. 

It  has  been  unclear  whether  these 
self-righteous  critics  have  any  words 
to  condemn  those  who  carried  off  this 
cowardly,  sneak  attack  that  killed  over 
200  of  our  marines.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  they  place  the 
full  blame  on  the  President.  Their 
calls  for  retreat  and  their  armchair 
second-gue.ssing  of  even  the  evacu 
alion  details  can  have  no  other  effort 
than  to  undercut  our  own  resolve 
while  embolding  those  terrorists  who 
planned,  motivated  and  coordinated 
the  surprise  attack. 

To  compound  the  self-flagellation, 
there  has  even  been  a  reflexive  bar- 
rage of  protests  over  Grenada,  protest- 
ing not  the  brutal  overthrow  of  Marx- 
ists by  Marxists,  but  apparently  de- 
fending the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  blood-loving  Marxist  as- 
sassins of  the  world. 


WE  CANNOT  TURN  OUR  BACKS 
AS  COUNTRY  AFTER  COUNTRY 
GOES  COMMUNIST 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  that  the  U.S.  vital  interests  are 
not  involved  in  Lebanon.  We  heard 
earlier,  both  today  and  in  recent  weeks 
that  they  are  not  at  stake  in  Central 
America.  We  have  heard  this  morning 
that  we  do  not  have  a  vital  interest  in 
Grenada. 

I  pose  this  question:  Where  in  the 
world  other  than  the  shores  of  our 
own  country  do  we  have  a  vital  inter- 
est any  more?  Are  we  going  to  retreat 
totally  into  our  own  island  and  .say  a 
pox  on  the  rest  of  the  world?  We 
cannot  ignore  the  situation  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  ignore  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East.  We  cannot  ignore  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  multinational  force 
did  go  into  Grenada  this  morning  to 
try  to  secure  that  area,  and  they  went 
in  to  honor  the  request  of  neighboring 
island  countries  who  are  concerned 
about  not  only  what  was  happening  on 
Grenada  but  about  their  own  .securi- 
ty—countries like  Jamaica. 

We  also  went  in  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  U.S.  citizens  there,  600  of  whom 
are  students  at  St.  George's  Medical 
School.  There  is  one  other  reason  why 
we  went  in  there;  The  Cubans,  and 
probably  others,  were  building  a  long, 
sophisticated  airstrip  on  that  island: 
for  who  knows  what  reason? 

That  island  was  very  much  falling 
into  the  Cuban  Communist  sphere  of 
influence.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
as  island  after  island  and  country  after 
country  in  our  own  hemisphere  go 
Communist. 


MARINES'    FAMILIES    WITH    BEN- 
FITS  CLAIMS  TO   RECEIVE   PRI 
ORITY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  families  of 
those  marines  killed  in  Lebanon  and 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  I  have  been  a.ssured  that 
all  claims  for  benefits  by  survivors  of 
these  men  will  be  given  top  priority. 
The  VA  has  initiated  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  in  seeing  to  it  that  the.se  claims 
are  expedited  in  a  sensitive,  caring 
manner. 

Widows  and  children  of  the  victims 
of  the  terrorist  attack  on  our  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut  are  entitled  to 


receive  monthly  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation.  GI  home  loan 
benefits,  full  educational  advantages, 
medical  treatment  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, are  eligible  to  receive  up  to 
$35,000  from  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance. 

In  addition,  the  marines  injured  and 
disabled  in  Sundays  attack  may  re- 
ceive compensation  based  on  the  levels 
of  disability,  as  well  as  vocational 
training,  GI  home  and  business  loans, 
and  insurance  benefits.  All  injured  ma- 
rines will  receive  continued  priority 
medical  treatment  at  Rhein-Main  Air 
Force  Base  in  West  Germany  and, 
upon  their  return  to  the  United 
States,  this  quality  medical  care  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  all  mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  working  in  full  coopera- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  victims,  the 
widows,  the  children,  and  the  needy 
parents  directly  affected  by  this  inter- 
national tragedy  in  Lebanon. 


PARLIAMENIAKY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor- 
rect to  assume  the  pending  business 
before  the  Hou.se  is  consideration  of 
H.R.  1062  which  has  been  vetoed  by 
the  President? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  what  the  Chair  in- 
tends to  bring  up 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY,  OREG.-  VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  further  consideration 
of  the  veto  me.s.sage  of  the  President 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1062)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey,  without  consideration,  c(>rtain 
lands  in  I>ane  Country,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass 
the  bill,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

PRKFKKKNTIAl    MOTION  OKKKKKD  BY  MR.  I.UJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Li'JAN  moves  to  refer  the  bill.  H.R. 
1062.  toKether  with  the  rrn-s-sane  from  the 
President,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
IiiNuKir  Affairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  table,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  273.  nays 
144.  not  voting  16.  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  412] 


Ackrrman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iNC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anniinzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ahpin 

AuCom 

Barnes 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

BenneU 

Berman 

Belhune 

Bevill 

Biai^^i 

Bocks 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BnU 

Brooks 

Brown  iCAi 

Bryanl 

Burton  iCAj 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edward.s(CAi 

Edwards  (OKi 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 


YEAS-273 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  I  MI) 

Ford  ( TNI 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frosl 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glicknian 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

G  reen 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  UNI 

HalKOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harri.'ion 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughe.s 

Hullo 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN I 

Knptur 

KiT-slenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildoe 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 'LAI 

Long  iMDl 

ijDwry  (WAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

MarKay 


Markey 

Martinez 

Malsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  iCTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panelta 

Patterson 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Kahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regiila 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Hinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkow.ski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

.Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisi.sky 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  (lA) 


.jmilli  'NJi 

Snowe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Slokes 

St  rat  ion 

Sludds 

Swifl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bereuler 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  UN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Come 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL I 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Porsyl  he 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gradi.son 

Gramm 


Thoma-s  \GA  i 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergritf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

NAYS-144 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidl 

Hansen  iID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lalla 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLI 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NCi 

Martin  iNYl 

McCain 

McCandle-ss 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinan 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WAi 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 


WclSi 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MOi 

Zablocki 


Packard 

Parris 

Pa-shayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skecn 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor 

Thoma.s  iCAi 

Vander  Jagl 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehursl 

Whiltaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Worlley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  iFLi 

2^rhau 


NOT  VOTING-16 


Barnard 

Bo.sco 

D  Amours 

Goodling 

Hatcher 

Heftel 


Holt 

Jacobs 

Lent 

McCurdy 

Murtha 

Pritchard 
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Rodino 
Roukema 
Solarz 
Williams  I  OH  I 


Messrs.  GUNDERSON.  ORTIZ. 
HORTON.  and  MacKAY  changed 
their  votes  from  ■nay"  to  "yea. " 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is. 
Will  the  House,  on  reconsideration, 
pass  the  bill,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

n  1130 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHUMER).  The  gentleman  from  Arizo- 


na   (Mr.    Udall)    is    recognizee    lor    i 
hour. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  veto  mes- 
sage now  under  consideration. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  there  are 
more  important  matters  before  the 
Congress  and  before  the  country 
today,  but  if  our  country  has  stood  for 
anything  over  the  years  it  has  stood 
for  fairplay  and  decent  and  just  treat- 
ment of  its  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  override  President  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  a  bill  that  to  date  has  not 
had  a  single  vote  cast  against  it  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  And 
for  good  reason.  This  bill  represents 
such  a  small  act  of  generosity  and 
such  a  large  dose  of  simple  justice  that 
it  is  beyond  me  what  the  administra- 
tion thinks  it  gains  by  vetoing  it. 

The  facts  are  these— and  to  those  of 
us  from  the  West,  these  facts  are 
hardly  unique.  Six  rural  Oregon  fami- 
lies owned  nine  parcels  of  land  adja- 
cent to  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
property.  The  land  was  subdivided  in 
1941  and  at  that  time  an  inadvertent 
trespass  was  created  when  a  private 
surveyor  failed  to  find  the  correct 
property  lines  laid  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  1873.  As  a 
result,  the  grand  total  of  3.11  acres  of 
Government  land  was  mistakenly 
thought  to  be  the  private  property  of 
these  six  families. 

The  error  was  discovered  in  1959  and 
ever  since  these  families  have  been 
trying  to  gel  the  Government  to  do 
something  about  it.  They  have  contin- 
ued to  pay  their  taxes— even  on  the 
land  they  have  not  owned.  These  are 
not.  by  the  way.  wealthy  families 
trying  to  secure  a  break  on  their  vaca- 
tion home  or  ski  condominium.  They 
are  people  of  very  modest  means, 
mostly  mill  workers  and  retired  cou- 
ples. Thev  cannot  afford  to  buy  this 
land  as  would  be  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 
and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case 
they  should  not  be  required  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  that  President 
Reagan  has  vetoed  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
this  3.11  acres  of  Federal  land  to  these 
six  families  without  compensation  to 
the  Government.  The  bill  does  not 
even  require  him  to  do  so— it  simply 
says  that  he  may  convey  the  land  for 
free. 
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I,<t  nu  say  a  fow  wordi  about  the  ad- 
ministration's reasons  for  vetoing  this 
bill  First  i!  Is  said  that  it  would  set  a 
bad  precedent.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  can  assure  ttu'  House  that  this 
hill  >tts  no  prt'(t'(it  tit  whatsoever.  The 
West  is  Iittf-rrd  with  boundary  dis- 
pute.-, and  problems  such  as  this  and  in 
nearly  f\vr\  Conk're.ss  we  pass  at  least 
a  few  bills  (loiri^;  .  xactly  what  this  bill 
does,  and  usually  it  involves  much 
more  arrea^;r 

Ihe  aiiini!  ; ,' r  i' ion  worries  that  the 
hilj  miKlii  sniuurage  other  private 
lanioutit  rs  to  encroach  on  the  public 
(ioniain  But  no  one  contends  that 
Kie.sr  families  m  Oregon  purposely 
tresfia-ssed  or  intended  to  defraud  the 
Govtrnnicn!  If  that  were  the  case. 
tti<  I, .,11.  Aould  bf  lar  different.  But 
thf.sf  p.ople  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
advertent error  made  more  than  40 
years  ago  It  a-stoiinds  tiie  that  an  ad- 
ministration which  ha.s  ballyhooed 
itself  as  such  a  friend  ol  the  West,  as 
one  that  wants  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  us  Westerners,  could  show  so  little 
understandmt,'  of  this  common  prob- 
lem and  take  such  a  petty  attitude 
about  the  pliKht  of  these  six  families. 

P'inally.  I  am  told  there  is  some  con- 
cern that  the  tt>iephone  company 
n-,i.ns  ,1  pnrr ;.!,  ><'.  '  he  3.1  acres  covered 
hi   the  bill  and  tr.iKht  benefit  from  it. 

The  ulnunistration  does  not  want  to 
give  ,u., thing  to  a  company  that  can 
and  A  oil  id  pay  for  it.  aside  from  the 
fact  lus  I  understand  it.  the  telephone 
company  owns  le.ss  than  two-tenths  of 
1  acre. 

The  administration  should  know 
that  the  bill  says  that  the  Secretary 
may  offer  the  disputed  land  free  of 
charge,  not  that  he  shall  offer  it. 

So  conceivably  the  Secretary  could 
force  the  corporate  interests  to  pay  for 
the  improperly  acquired  two-tenths  of 
1  acre  while  exercising  the  simple 
common  sense  and  minor  generosity 
and  plain  justice  necesary  to  quitclaim 
the  remainder. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same  by  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  this  measure. 

Let  me  in  closing  quote  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) who  said  in  the  other  body  in 
an  interview: 

I  communicated  to  him.  the  President,  in 
the  strongest  terms  my  conviction  that  this 
action  would  be  perceived  as  another  unnec- 
essary act  of  insensitivity  toward  the  well 
being  of  elderly  citizens  by  this  administra 
tion. 

Senator  Hatfield  says: 

I  further  expressed  my  belief  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  making  the  decisions  on 
the  ground  of  looking  only  at  the  bottom 
Une  and  not  considering  the  human  factor 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LuJAN).  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  right  at  the  start  that  it 
is  difficult  to  characterize  this  piece  of 
legislation  other  than  to  characterize 
it  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  sham,  it  is  a 
sham  that  has  been  brought  to  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Many  of  the  Members  have  been 
misled  as  to  exactly  what  is  taking 
place  here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  nine.  yes.  nine  property 
owners  here.  Now  we  have  heard 
about  all  the  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  been  told 
that  there  are  some  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  land.  But 
have  they  told  the  Members  that  one 
of  those  entities  is  the  poor  Oregon 
Pacific  and  Eastern  Railroad  Co.? 
Have  they  told  the  Members  that  one 
of  those  companies  that  owns  one 
piece  of  land  here  is  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell? 

No:  they  have  not.  They  have  made 
it  appear  like  we  are  kicking  around 
some  poor  defenseless  people. 

Now  have  they  told  the  Members 
who  sold  this  land?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  .sell  this  land  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  a  private  person 
who  sold  this  land  and  profited  from 
the  sale  of  that  land.  Yes.  sold  Gov 
ernment  land  and  took  the  money  for 
the  sale  of  that  land. 

What  would  happen  if  I  were  to  take 
land  owned  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona or  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  .sell  it?  Would  they  then  say. 
■  Well,  that  is  perfectly  all  right.  We 
will  just  give  it  to  the  people  that  you 
have  sold  it  to  " 

Have  they  told  the  Members  who  did 
the  erroneous  survey?  It  was  not  the 
Government  that  made  that  erroneous 
survey,  it  was  a  private  individual. 

If  we  are  to  collect  from  anyone,  we 
should  collect  from  the  guy  or  the 
company  that  sold  that  land  and  put 
the  money  in  their  pocket,  or  we 
should  collect  from  the  person  that 
made  that  survey. 

Apparently  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing. 

Now  this  is  not  the  heartless  thing 
that  people  would  have  you  believe. 
We  pointed  out  in  committee  that 
there  are  alternatives. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say.  we  cannot 
just  go  around  giving  Government 
land  because  someone  convinces 
people  that  they  should  just  have  it. 
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You  cannot  just  give  it  away.  Do  you 
give  away  your  own  land?  Or  is  it  just 
easier  to  reach  into  the  taxpayers' 
pocket  and  give  their  land  away? 

The  second  thing  is.  we  can  sell  this 
land  to  these  people  at  the  1957  value. 
And  do  you  know  what  that  value  is? 
It  is  $800  for  the  nine  parcels  of  land. 


We  can  sell  this  for  S800  lor  the  nine 
parcels  of  land.  That  is  just  le.s.s  than 
$100  per  parcel  of  land  that  it  would 
be  sold  for.  and  we  would  maintain  the 
precedents  that  he  have  had  in  dealing 
with  Government  land  all  along. 

Or.  third,  we  could  allow  these 
people  to  live  on  that  land  until  they 
sold  it.  not  have  to  pay  a  dime.  But  if 
they  ever  sell  the  property,  then  pay 
the  Government  the  value  of  the  land. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  send  it  to  com- 
mittee, just  take  it  back  to  committee 
and  rework  it.  We  could  exercise  our 
options  legislatively.  And  I  might  tell 
this  House  that  if  we  chose  not  to  act 
on  it  legislatively,  the  Department  is 
prepared  to  offer  those  options,  the 
$900  option,  or  the  option  to  live  on  it 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  until  they 
sell  it.  Now.  what  could  be  more  fair 
than  that? 

If  we  do  not  act  on  this,  on  this  over- 
ride, if  we  do  not  override  the  veto, 
these  people  can  still  live  on  that  land 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  if  they 
ever  sell  it.  all  they  have  to  do  is  repay 
the  Government  for  the  value  of  that 
land. 

Now.  we  have  precedents,  we  have 
plenty  of  precedents  on  how  other 
things  like  this  have  been  handled.  In 
Montana  there  were  about  300  parcels 
of  land  that  people  can  continue  to 
live  on.  can  continue  to  hold  title  to  it 
until  they  sell  it.  and  then  they  would 
reimburse  the  Government. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  New 
Mexico— I  have  not  had  time  to  look 
at  all  of  the  precedents  that  we  have 
had.  but  1  can  tell  you  of  two  that  I 
have  personal  experience  with  in  my 
own  home  State  of  New  Mexico— over 
1.000  pieces  of  property  have  been  re- 
turned to  people  all  along  the  Rio 
Grande  corridor  where  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  private 
ownership  or  whether  the  Govern- 
ment owned  it.  We  went  in  and  sur- 
veyed it.  It  is  now  being  returned  to 
people  in  a  compact  way.  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  lines  are.  and  they  paid 
very,  very  minimal  amounts.  I.  for  one. 
will  tell  you  that  the  people  in  New 
Mexico  are  no  different  than  the 
people  in  Oregon.  And  if  they  can  get 
that  straightened  out  for  the  payment 
of  less  than  $100.  then  they  would  be 
very  happy. 

We  also  have  one  other  precedent  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  really 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Tin  I'l'  uient 
has  time  and  again  called  lui  the  pri- 
vate sector,  for  someone  out  of  Gov- 
ernment doing  something  to  solve 
problems.  I  was  very  pleased  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Ghost  Ranch,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  turned  over,  a  portion  of  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  national  forest 
and  given  credit  to  those  poor  people 
who  had  clouds  on  their  title  because 
of  ownership. 


There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  do  it.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
send  it  back  to  committee  and  tr\  to 
^•et  the  thing  re'sohed, 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr,  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC.;.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
Interior  Committee  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  We  did  not  have  a  vole. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Of  course  we  had 
a  \  ote. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
remember,  I  raised  objections  to  this 

bill. 

Let  me  tell  you.  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  committee,  you  just  run 
all  over  us.  You  have  the  votes,  and  we 
are  denied  a  voice  on  all  kinds  of 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will 
remember,  we  had  a  big  brouhaha 
over  trampling  over  our  rights  here 
not  too  long  ago.  and  that  is  exactly 
the  thing  that  happens  when  these 
things  go  to  committee.  That  commit- 
tee has  gotten  so  parli.san  that  w^e  just 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Nobody  voted 
against  this  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  You  pa-ssed  it  by  a  voice 
vote  after  we  became  disgusted,  after 
we  told  you  exactly  that  you  should 
not  be  setting  a  precedent  of  giving 
land. 

If  you  really  want  to  be  charitable, 
why  do  you  not  take  $800  or  $900  out 
of  your  pocket  and  pay  it  and  give  it  to 
these  people? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC;.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  why  did  not  anyone 
offer  such  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee? 
Mr.  LUJAN.  We  did. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  was  no 
such  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  We  objected  to  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No  such  amend- 
ment was  offered. 

Mr.    LUJAN.    The    gentleman    from 
Colorado  on  our  side  had  .such  a  bill. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  He  did  not  offer 

it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
did.  what  I  am  suggesting  we  do  here. 
But  it  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
majority,  and  we  just  got  rolled  right 
over. 

Mr.  S.XM  H  H.M.L.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LUJAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  SAM  H  H.-\LI..  .11^  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  questions. 
Ihe  gentleman  stated  there  are  two 


alternatives.  One  is  that  ihey  could 
pav  S900.  The  second  alternative  is 
that  if  they  sell  it  prior  to  their  death, 
the  money  would  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment . 

Mv  question  is;  Suppose  these 
people  who  live  on  this  properly  died 
without  ever  having  sold  the  property. 
Could  they  devise  it  by  will  to  their 
heirs'' 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  that  would  be  up 
to  the  arrangements  to  be  worked  out 
with  the  Interior  Department.  And  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  that  they  are 
wanting  to  get  out  of  this  whole  situa- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  could  be 
worked  out.  Or  we  could  go  to  commit- 
tee and  put  that  provision  into  the 
bill,  that  the  heirs  might  keep  it.  That 
is  another  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  for  one  other 
question.  I  have  correspondence  that 
has  come  to  me  to  the  effect  that 
these  people  have  lived  on  this  proper- 
ty for  many,  many  years,  paying  taxes 
on  it  each  year  before  delinquency.  Is 
that  a  facf 
Mr  LUJAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  How  long 
have  these  people  lived  on  this  proper- 
ty that  is  in  dispute'' 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  it  had  to  be  in 
1957.  I  believe  was  the  date  that  they 
bought  it.  So  it  has  been  a  substantial 
amount  of  time,  and  we  stipulate  that. 
We  have  no  argument  with  that. 

But  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  no  different,  the  same  circum- 
stances happened  in  many  of  the 
Western  States.  These  examples  I 
gave  in  my  own  home  State,  families 
have  lived  there  for  100  years,  and  we 
still  went  ahead  and  accommodated 
them,  one.  by  the  Ghost  Ranch's  gen- 
erosity. 

I  would  submit  to  all  who  want  to 
give  this  away  that  you  can  really 
solve  this  problem.  If  you  really  want 
to  do  something  charitable,  do  not  dig 
into  the  taxpayers'  pockets;  dig  into 
your  own  pocket  and  put  up  S900 
bucks  and  buy  it  and  give  it  to  them. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
LuJAN)  has  consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  district,  and 
it  is  along  a  rural  road  in  an  area 
called  Culp  Creek  in  Oregon.  Several 
families,  mostly  millworkers  and  re- 
tired couples,  live  in  their  very  modest 
homes. 

Sometime  ago  they  were  told  that. 
due  to  an  erroneous  survey  42  years 
ago,  the  U.S.  Government  is  actually 
the  technical  owner  of  portions  of 
their  yards,  even  a  home  in  one  in- 
stance. Even  though  these  people  paid 
taxes  on  all  of  their  property  during 
those  40  years,  including  the  property 


the  Government  claims,  they  paid 
over  $20,000  in  taxes,  according  to  the 
assessor  in  Lane  County,  on  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned property  alone.  They 
bought  their  property.  They  paid  for 
it.  They  paid  property  taxes  on  it.  And 
now  the  Government  wants  to  take  it 
away  from  them. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
would  have  the  Government  make 
some  kind  of  a  deal  where  they  might 
not  be  able  to  leave  it  to  their  kids  or 
not  have  clear  title  to  it.  A  home  is.  to 
me.  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  That  is  security,  to  me.  and  to 
these  people.  They  worked  hard  for  it 
in  that  sawmill  all  their  lives,  and  now. 
because  of  this  error,  the  Government 
wants  to  take  it  away  from  them. 

So  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  worked 
for  many  years  to  try  to  clear  a  little 
bill  in  the  Congress  to  just  simply 
have  the  Government  quit  claim  this 
property  to  these  people.  And  this 
vear  we  finally  succeeded.  This 
House— I  thank  them  so  much— put 
the  bill  through,  and  Senator  Hat- 
field was  able  to  get  the  bill  through 
in  the  Senate.  We  were  stunned  and 
shocked  to  find  that  it  was  vetoed. 

It  would  cost  the  Government  noth- 
ing to  as.sure  these  people  ownership 
of  this  small  parcel.  Only  a  quit  claim 
deed  is  required.  I  say  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment did  try  to  sell  it  to  them  at 
fair  market  value,  or  some  such  thing, 
the  BLM  has  told  us  the  minimal  cost 
would  be  $6,000  to  the  Government. 
So  the  Government  would  actually 
lose  money  selling  this  to  these  people, 
and  the  people,  very  frankly,  cannot 
afford  even  this  minimal  amount  of 
money  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  mentioned. 


n  1150 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WEAVER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
just  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  the  tremen- 
dous leadership  he  has  shown. 

I  was  the  director  of  the  Oregon 
Gray  Panthers  for  7  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  I  cannot 
recall  one  instance  where  Government 
has  been  this  insensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  who  has  always  fought 
for  all  citi'^ens,  and  particularly  for 
the  elderly. 

The   owners   are.   and   I   will   name 

them: 
Erwin  and  Audra  Olivera.  whose  ages  are 

64  and  59. 
Jesse  Lee  and  Helen  Swain,  whose  ages 

are  57  and  56. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Morss.  ages  77  and   i  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Patton.  ages  71  and 
64. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verlc  Locke,  ages  67  and  67. 

Mrs  Locke  is  seriously  ill  of  a  heart 
disease.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  she  '.vill  live.  I  visited  these 
people.  I  know  them.  I  know  their 
properties. 

In  this  small  parcel,  this  tract,  there 
are  a  couple  of  little  slivers.  One  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany, and  I  did  not  even  know  that 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  And  then 
one  little  right-of-way.  not  in  owner- 
ship, by  a  small  railroad  there. 

The  1957  valuation  listed  these  prop- 
erties as  worth  $100  and  $50.  and  I 
hope  the  administration  makes  them 
pay  for  it.  That  is  fine.  Under  this  bill, 
the  administration  can.  What  we  want 
them  to  do  is  quit  claim  deed  the  prop 
erty  to  these  six  elderly  people. 

Now,  what  happened'  A  private 
survey  was  conducted  in  1941  when 
the  tract  was  originally  subdivided.  In 
1957,  the  BLM  conducted  a  survey 
which  discovered  that  the  private 
survey  conducted  in  1941  was  in  error. 
As  a  result,  since  that  time,  the  BLM 
has  claimed  ownership  in  the  3.11 
acres. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  individuals 
named  above  have  owned  their  proper 
ty  since  the  1940's  and  1950s.  The 
owners'  title  insurance  said  free  and 
clear.  Now  li.sten  to  this:  Why  did  the 
title  insurance  list  the  property  free 
and  clear?  Because  the  BLM  never  re- 
corded their  claim.  The  BLM  never 
went  in  and  recorded  their  claim  so. 
therefore,  the  property  tax  rolls  of 
Lane  County,  Oreg.,  show  these  people 
as  the  owners  and  they  have  paid  tlie 
property  taxes  on  their  own  property 
and  the  property  the  Government 
claims.  Over  $20,000  of  property  taxes 
have  been  paid  just  on  the  Govern- 
ment strip. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
understand  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  said.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
in  1957  the  BLM  did  a  new  survey  of 
an  old  survey  that  had  an  error  in  it. 
and  in  1957  the  BLM.  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  survey,  .said  "this  3-acre 
parcel  of  land  is  ours.  "  but  they  did 
not  tell  anybody.  They  did  not  record 


11.  ine  iucai  proprtis  ki\  ;i>.^c.-,.s<jr  Kipt 
asse.ssing  the  private  families  for  the 
taxes.  The  families  paid  the  taxes,  just 
as  they  thought  they  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  in  the  first  place. 

BLM  .sat  on  that  information  since 
1957  and  now  they  are  saying  that  to 
recompense  these  people,  who  clearly 
deserve  it.  is  wrong:  that  somehow  this 
is  a  high  Federal  case;  that  if  we  give  3 
little  acres  to  these  families,  somehow 
some  terrible  precedent  is  going  to 
occur. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  that  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  is  right  on  target 
in  pa.ssinB  this  bill  and  I  commend  him 
for  having  done  .so.  I  ain  glad  he 
brought  out  the  point  about  tlie  BLM 
because  I  cannot  forgive  for  a  moment 
the  way  the  BLM  has  handled  this 
case. 

I  think  we  have  victims  here.  Orego- 
nians  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
insensitivity  of  the  BLM  and  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Some  Members  are  worried  about 
precedents.  Well,  I  would  sugge.st  that 
the  precedent  they  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about— involving  the  lo.ss  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Treasury  re- 
ceipts—are the  fire-sale  "  sales  of  coal 
and  other  resources  and  the  prisatiza- 
tion  of  land  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  perpetrating.  Concen- 
trate on  that:  and  leave  these  plain 
folks  alone. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Applegate).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  additional  time 
to  me.  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  in 
the  best  way  I  possibly  can,  and  that 
is.  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Verle  Locke, 
age  67,  one  of  those  property  owners, 
who  along  with  her  husband  have 
worked  all  their  lives  in  a  sawmill  and 
in  keeping  their  home,  and  her  words 
are:  "It  is  plumb  disgusting.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  a  vote 
to  override. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
yield  a  couple  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  purposes  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
is  recognized  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  thing  is  full  of  in- 
consistencies. We  have  heard  that  the 
BLM  did  not  let  anybody  know.  Did 
not  Senator  Wayne  Morse  introduce  a 
bill  like  this  back  in  1960? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Ab.solutely.  We  have 
been  working  on  this  for  man.\"  years. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Then  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  was  known  in  1957:  that  it  is 
not  something  that  just  came  up  and 
just  all  of  a  sudden  we  find  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  something  that  was  known. 

That  leads  me  to  my  second  ques- 
tion: Did  1  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly  to  say  that  there  is  title  in- 
surance here? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  So  do  they  not  have 
any  kind  of  liability?  Are  we  just  bail- 
ing out  the  title  company,  along  with 
the  railroad  and  Pacific  Bell? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Let  me  explain  the 
point  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin).  and  I 
have  made  about  the  BLM.  It  is  a 
really  simple  point,  and  that  is  that 
they  did  not  record  their  claim  in  Lane 
County. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Somebody  knew  about 
it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  So  on  the  official 
records  of  Lane  County,  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  BLM  claim.  There- 
fore, it  was  not  picked  up  by  the  title 
insurance  and  the  people  have  had  to 
pay  property  taxes  on  the  Govern 
mt'Ut  property. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  that  is  the  case,  how- 
come  Senator  Morse  introduced  the 
bill  in  1960?  He  must  have  known. 
There  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  people  knew,  but 
the  official  records  of  Lane  County- 
Mr.  LUJAN.  The  people  knew,  but 
the  title  company  did  not.  and  because 
of  their  error,  then,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  bail  them  out.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  No.  The  BLM  never 
recorded  their  claim:  therefore,  the 
title  companies  go  on  official  records, 
property  tax  collectors  go  on  official 
records.  The  gentleman  would  not 
want  a  property  tax  collector  to  say, 
■Hey.  I  have  a  rumor  that  somebody 
else  owns  your  property.  " 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Yes,  they  do.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Denny  Smith). 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluctantly  ri.se  today 
to  support  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver),  in 
trying  to  override  this  veto.  I  think 
that  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion are  wrong  in  this  instance.  1  think 


this  is  one  of  those  instances  where  we 
should  clear  up  something  that  has 
gone  on  for  far  too  long,  something 
where  this  Government  has  been  un- 
responsive in  what  they  have  been 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Certainly  when  one  goes  back  to 
1941.  that  is  a  long  period  of  time, 
almost  the  same  period  that  I  have 
been  on  this  Earth.  This  should  have 
been  taken  care  of  a  long  time  ago.  It 
should  be  taken  care  of  now. 

I  do  not  know  quite  how  we  got  in 
this  position.  I  do  not  know  why  it  got 
to  this  point  without  being  handled 
administratively.  I  think  as  far  as  this 
administration  goes,  it  is  a  black  mark 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  White  House  staff  or  the  OMB. 
Someone  should  have  done  something 
about  this  prior  to  the  time  it  becomes 
a  private  bill  and  prior  to  the  time  it 
becomes  legislation  to  the  point  where 
this  President  has  felt  that  his  staff 
was  correct  in  asking  him  to  sign  a 
veto  message. 

We  should  not  be  here  doing  what 
we  are  doing  today,  but  we  are,  and  in 
that  instance.  I  would  have  to  go  with 
the  nine  property  owners  in  Lane 
County.  Oreg.,  and  would  so  vote  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  3 
minutes     to     the     gentleman     from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith). 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  commend  the  authors  of 
this  bill  because,  one  way  or  the  other. 
the  nine  people  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  going  to  have  the  land 
available  to  them.  They  have  earned  it 
and  they  have  paid  taxes  on  it.  and  be- 
cause of  a  foulup  in  the  situation  and 
the  Government  statistics,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  ownership  of 
that  land.  So  either  way,  whether  this 
veto  is  sustained  or  not,  these  people 
are  going  to  have  the  land  available  to 
them. 

Now.  I  think  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  both  satisfy  the  admin- 
istration's concern  over  the  payment 
of  fair  market  value  for  the  property 
and  also  protect  the  citizens  involved. 
We  can  do  this:  We  can  determine  the 
fair  market  value  where  the  mistake 
was  made,  and  we  can  use  that  as  the 
Federal  Government's  selling  price. 
We  could  give  the  present  owners 
credits  aginst  the  selling  price  for  the 
taxes  they  have  paid  over  the  years 
and  any  improvements  to  the  land 
that  they  have  made.  The  difference 
between  the  two  could  be  the  amount 
that  is  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  I  am  here  to  say  to  the  Members 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  owed  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Federal  Government.  In  other  words, 
no  cash  will  change  hands. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  equity  to  pre- 
vail. I  want  the  people  who  have  lived 
on  this  land  suice  the  1950's.  the 
people  who  have  paid  taxes  on  it.  to 
have  the  land.  We  all  want  that,  of 
course,  particularly  when  we  get  into  a 
battle  with  the  Federal  Government, 
because  certainly  3.1  acres  is  not  going 
to  break  the  Federal  Treasury  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

But  there  is  a  precedent  involved  in 
this  i.ssue  about  conveyances.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  boundary  line  problems  con- 
tinually, and  this  is  just  one  small  ex- 
ample of  what  occurs  in  the  West,  be- 
cause we  are  continually  facing  this 
kind  of  a  situation,  although  not  ex- 
actly like  this,  of  course,  because  these 
people  did  pay  taxes. 

But  let  me  repeat  again  that  equity 
will  prevail  because  these  people  are 
going  to  have  their  land.  Justice  will 
prevail,  because  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  anything  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  will  get  their  land. 

Now  we  get  to  the  bottom  line.  The 
bottom  line  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
bottom  line.  So  the  issue  now  is.  do  we 
want  to  override  the  President,  or  do 
we  not?  Equity  is  there,  justice  is 
there,  the  people  get  the  land,  and 
they  pay  nothing  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  issue  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  gets 
down  to  this:  Do  we  embarrass  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
override  the  veto''  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
asking  our  colleagues  today  to  join  in 
voting  to  override  this  Presidential 
veto,  which.  I  am  sure,  astounded 
every  single  Member  of  Congress  and 
particularly  these  members  of  the 
committee  which  voted  unanimously 
to  report  this  bill.  The  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
to  report  this  bill  favorably  to  the 
House. 

This  bill  pas.sed  the  Hou.se  unani- 
mously on  the  Consent  Calendar,  it 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  and 
now,  after  the  President  has  vetoed  it. 
we  hear  Members  say.  "Oh.  well,  there 
should  have  been  amendments  of- 
fered." No  amendments  were  offered 
in  subcotnmittee  or  in  committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  1  do  not 
yield.  I  will  not  yield.  I  only  have  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  simply 
grant  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  the  transfers:  it  does  not  man- 
date that  he  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  considerations  of  equity  that 


prevailed  in  the  committee,  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  Senate  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  connection  with  the  veto. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  President 
said  this  would  create  an  undesirable 
precedent.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
start  down  that  road,  we  are  going  to 
change  a  great  deal  the  way  this  body 
operates.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
many,  many  times  this  Congress,  this 
Hou.se.  and  our  committee  have  taken 
up  similar  bills. 

For  example,  in  the  last  Congress 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  considered  a  bill  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Ron  Marlenee).  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  convey  all 
Federal  interests  in  certain  lands  to 
Miles  City.  Mont.,  and  Custer  County. 
Mont.  That  involved  interests  in  490 
acres  free  of  any  charge  for  the  trans- 
fer, and  President  Reagan  signed  the 
bill. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  report- 
ed, and  Congress  passed,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Norm  Shumway). 
to  transfer  interests  in  certain  lands 
located  in  the  Mother  Lode  country  of 
California,  that  involved  interests  in 
600  acres,  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  without  a  requirement 
of  consideration. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  himself  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress introduced  a  bill  conveying  all 
Federal  interests  in  certain  land  in 
New  Mexico  to  Mr.  Walter  Hernandez 
without  consideration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  that  bill. 

So  what  has  happened  here?  We 
have  tried  to  operate  in  our  committee 
in  these  matters  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  do  equity  in  situations  where  the 
payment  of  fair  market  value  would  be 
obviously  unfair,  and  this  is  one  such 
situation. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  equity 
should  run  both  ways.  Just  because  it 
is  a  Democrat  who  offered  the  bill 
does  not  mean  that  then  it  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  veto. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  have  not 
functioned  that  way  in  our  committee, 
and  1  hope  we  never  do. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  me  some  time.  I  would 
yield.  I  am  almost  out  of  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  more  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Then  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  every- 
thing in  this  bill,  we  are  told  certain 
things.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  we 
did  have  a  bill  for  Miles  City.  Mont., 
but  the  gentleman  is  not  telling  the 
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whole  story  VVtun  .u  [jassed  that  bill, 
it  included  a  covtMiant  which  has  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  fair  market 
value  payment  by  the  city  until  Miles 
City  sells  the  land  to  somebody  else. 
Now,  that  is  the  difference  between 
this  one  and  that  one. 

When  the  gentleman  talks  about  the 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  had— and  in- 
cidentally that  was  not  the  Reagan  ad 
ministration:  it  was  the  Carter  admin- 
istration that  signed  it. 

Mr.  SKIHtiKMNCr  That  is  interest- 
ing, too 

Mr  LUJAN.  That  was  for  Walter 
Hernandez,  and  it  was  because  Walter 
Hernandez  owned  the  piece  of  proper- 
ty before  the  Federal  Government 
even  existed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  can  say  is  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  rule  of  e.xtracting  fair  market 
value  all  across  the  board,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  change  the  way  we 
handle  these  things  in  the  future,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  sad  thing,  be- 
cause this  Congress  sits  as  a  house  of 
equity  to  do  justice  in  situations  where 
the  ordinary,  rigid  rules  do  not  proper- 
ly apply. 

Mr.  LUJAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again?  U  he  would 
yield,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  more 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  ha-s  expired. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman,  do  we  know  who  the 
developer  was  that  sold  this  land  and 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  that  ben- 
efited from  the  sale  of  3  acres  of  Gov 
ernment  land?  Do  we  know  who  that 
developer  was? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  He  is  dead,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  recovering  it  from 
him. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Who  was  it?  I  have 
never  heard  who  it  was.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  "Well,  the  guy  is  dead,  and  so 
forget  it." 

Well,  is  the  surveyor  dead  also? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Correct.  That 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  only  one  that  is  not 
dead,  then,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  whose  pocket  we  get 
into. 

Do  we  not  have  a  charitable  organi 
zation  in  Oregon  that  will  say,  "I  will 
give    you    900    bucks    to    help    these 
people"? 

Let  us  have  a  fundraiser  and  raise 
the  money  for  them.  That  is  the  way 
to  do  it.  Get  it  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  allow   me   to  proceed? 


Did  the  gentleman  yield  me  the  2  min- 
utes or  not'' 

Mr.  LLTJAN.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  just  sorry 
to  say  that  the  President  has  allowed 
himself  again  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
bad  advice  of  Secretary  James  Watt. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Obviously,  be- 
cause the  veto  message  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  message  Secretary  Watt 
ga\e  this  committee  when  we  decided 
not  to  follow  his  advice,  and  I  am 
sorry  the  President  did  follow  his 
advice. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  just  find  it  difficult  to  believe  what 
I  have  been  hearing  on  the  House 
floor.  We  are  involved  with  3.11  acres 
of  land.  Because  of  a  human  error  per- 
taining to  this  small  parcel,  the  Interi- 
or Department  is  victimizing  three  or 
four  senior  citizen  couples  in  Oregon. 
All  for  3.11  acres  of  land. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is 
concerned  about  a  loss  in  dollars  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  would  say 
to  him  that  if  we  were  not  here  on  the 
floor  taking  an  hour  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  debating  a 
veto  concerning  3.11  acres  of  senior 
citizens'  land,  we  would  have  a  savings 
that  would  be  more  than  in  excess  of 
the  money  that  is  involved  here. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  I  would  say 
if  we  are  going  to  start  a  partisan  ap- 
proach, it  is  a  two-edged  sword.  I  hope 
that  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  through  the 
remarks  in  the  record  and  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  distributed 
about  this  3  acre  parcel  of  land,  I  was 
struck  by  the  parallel,  the  similarity, 
to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  my 
own  congressional  district. 

I  do  think  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  serve  as 
a  court  of  last  resort  to  talk  about 
problems  of  one  citizen,  or  in  this  case 
two  or  three,  little  people. 

It  was  about  3  years  ago  that  the 
former  minority  leader,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  justice  to  a  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Oveson,  who  owned  property  in 
Voyageurs  National  Park.  The  Park 
Service,  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
that  land,  told  Mr.  Oveson,  "Sorry,  we 
found  a  defect  in  the  title.  You  don't 
really  own  that  land.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  that  land.  We  are 
not  going  to  pay  you  for  that  land.  We 


will  only  pay  you  for  the  building  you 
have  on  it." 

Now,  he  had  lived  there  since  1941. 
As  it  turned  out.  and  I  just  made  some 
notes  from  memory,  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  correct,  the  original  patent  was 
never  perfected.  The  land  was  sold  in 
1915  to  a  private  person  who  then  sold 
it  to  another  private  individual.  The 
original  owner  then  went  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  asked  for 
and  received  his  $150  land  patent  pay- 
ment back,  which  was  clearly  a  case  of 
fraud. 

Subsequently,  that  land  changed 
hands  many  times.  Eventually  it  was 
acquired  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  as 
tax  forfeit  land  in  the  depression 
years.  A  private  person  bought  the 
land  from  the  State  in  1941.  then 
turned  around  the  next  day  and  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Oveson. 

Now  comes  along  Mr.  Oveson,  71 
years  of  age,  and  says,  "You  know,  I 
have  lived  here  for  almost  40  years.  I 
have  improved  the  land,  improved  the 
property.  I  kind  of  would  like  to  live 
out  my  remaining  years  here.  If  you 
want  to  take  it.  please  pay  me  what 
the  land  is  worth,  like  you've  done 
with  everyone  else.  " 

The  Federal  Government  said,  "No. 
You  don't  really  own  that  land.  We 
have  searched  that  title.  We  found 
that  there  as  a  defect  in  the  title:  it 
wasn't  your  fault,  but  we  still  own  that 
land,  legally,  and  don't  want  to  set  a 
precedent  by  buying  it  from  you.  " 

Well,  it  is  the  same  case  here  with 
the  three  constituents  of  Mr.  Weaver. 
A  mistake  was  made.  In  this  case,  it 
was  made  by  private  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  my  constituent,  it  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Joined  by  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pay  Mr. 
Oveson  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
property— actually,  a  good  deal  less 
than  that;  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
pas,sed  the  Senate,  and  in  Jimmy 
Carter's  final  act  of  incompetence,  it 
was  pocket  vetoed  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1980— on  Christmas  Eve.  We  did  not 
even  have  a  chance  for  an  override. 

So  let  us  do  justice.  Let  us  do  distrib- 
utive justice,  cure  the  defect  and  help 
these  folks  who  are  attached  to  their 
land. 

Believe  me.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem facing  our  colleague  from  Oregon 
and  his  constituents.  Mr.  Oveson's 
wife  has  died  since  that  time  and  he  is 
still  there  on  his  property.  He  prob- 
ably will  be  able  to  live  out  his  life 
there.  He  will  probably  never  be  paid 
what  it  is  worth.  I  would  not  like  to 
.see  the  same  happen  in  this  case. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moi.inari). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  if  1 
may. 


The  question  of  an  error  being  made 
iM  a  .survey  which  results  in  people  be- 
lieving that  they  own  land  that  in  fact 
thev  do  not.  is  not  a  novel  question. 
From  what  I  have  heard  on  the  floor. 
the  individuals  invohed  did  have  the 
protection  of  a  title  insurance  policy, 

I  am  somewhat  confused,  because  if 
they  did  have  that  protection,  why  is 
it  that  the  title  company  is  not  bemp 
held  responsible  in  putting  up  the  con- 
sideration that  is  required  to  repur- 
chase the  property  in  question' 

Mr.  LUGAN.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  Perhaps  .somebody  over 
on  the  other  side  can  answer  why  they 
want  the  gentleman  to  pay  for  it.  in- 
stead of  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yi<*ld'' 

Mr  MOLINARI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC;  I  believe  that 
question  wa-s  answered,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  Government  itself  has 
inadequate  surveys.  This  land  was  sur 
veyed  by  the  Government  in  1873  and 
the  Government  did  not  discover  until 
1959  that  the  surveyor  that  followed 
the  1873  survey  made  a  mistake,  be- 
cause the  original  survey  was  in  error. 
The  Government  survey  was  in  1873. 
This  is  ba-sed  on  an  erroneous  survey 
originally  in  1873  which  misled  the 
surveyor  into  thinking  he  wa.s  survey- 
ing properly  in  1941. 

Mr.  MOLINARI  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  nn  question,  though. 
My  question  is.  is  there  a  title  compa- 
ny that  has  contracted  to  take  on  the 
responsibility     of     guaranteeing     that 

title'' 

Mr,  W?:.'\V}-:R  Mr  .Speaker,  will  the 
grill  lenian  \iekr' 

Mr  MOLINARI  I  am  piea.sed  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  WEAVER,  Yes,  the  title  compa- 
in  has  Lssued  titles  to  these  properties, 
and  that  is  the  problem  It  is  not  offi- 
dallv  recorded  in  the  official  records 
of  Lane  County.  The  BLM  claim  is  not 
recorded  and  the  title  company  simply 
gives  what  the  official  records  are. 

Mr.  MOLINARI,  Well,  now,  is  it  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  title  company 
to  lake  the  deed  and  record  it  proper- 
ly? That  is  my  understanding, 

Mr,  WEAVER,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further' 
Mr.  MOLINARI  I  am  glad  to. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  I  was  a  builder  for  20 
years  and  dealt  with  title  companies  a 
great  deal,  I  found  that  in  the  small 
print  they  protected  you  from  very 
little,  and  in  this  instance  they  did  not 
protect  these  people  from  a  thing, 

Mr  MOI.IN.'^HI  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  tor  the  an.swer,  but  it  is  not 
really  an  aiis\>.er, 

I  have  had  some  experience  for  30 
years  and  the  small  print.  I  am  not  so 
sure  what  that  small  print  is.  I  have 
not  received  a  satisfactory  answer. 


If  there  is  a  title  company,  they 
have  insured  the  title,  they  should  be 
picking  up  the  tab  here.  We  should 
not  even  be  taking  up  this  bill  on  the 
floor. 

Nobody— the  committee  apparently 
has  not  discussed  this,  to  determine 
the  liability  and  whether  in  fact  there 
is  a  title  company  that  should  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr,  WEAVER,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 
Mr,  MOLINARI,  Yes.  I  will. 
Mr,  WEAVER,  That  issue  has  been 
taken  up  very  carefully  and  the  fine 
print  in  the  title  policy  excludes  the 
responsibility  of  the  title  company 
from  such  erroneous  surveys. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Appi.eg.^tk),  The  tune  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  LUJAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  MOLINARI,  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
vield, 

I  hope  the  gentleman  can  shed  some 
light  on  this. 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  just  want  to 
correct  ilie  record.  My  staff  informs 
me  that  there  is  not  evidence  that  the 
1873  Federal  survey  was  in  error,  but 
obviously  it  was  a  very  old  survey  and 
the  Government  did  not  resurvey  it  at 
the  time  this  allotment  was  laid  out  I 
think  I  ought  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  one  question  for  me? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Surely. 
Mr.  MOLINARI,  If  somebody  pur- 
chases property  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  that  there  is  a 
good  and  proper  survey'' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  was  not 
purchased  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management, 

Mr,  MOLINARI,  Who  was  it  pur- 
chased from' 

Mr,  SEIBERLING,  It  was  a  private 
firm  that  the  land  wa.-;  purchased 
from,  but  the  homeowners  relied  on 
the  survey  of  the  person  who  devel- 
oped the  allotment  and  what  hap- 
pened was  that  the  line  was  just 
moved    over    slightly    on    the    Federal 

land, 

Mr,  MOLINARI,  That  is  not  the 
question  I  asked,  I  am  saying,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  insuring  that 
there  is  a  good  and  proper  survey'' 

Mr,  SEIBERLING,  The  original  sur- 
vevor  had  that  responsibility, 

Mr,  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MOLINARI,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr,  SAM  B,  HALL.  JR.  Well.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  for  30  years  and  it  is  so 
seldom  thai  something  dealing  with 
law  comes  up  here  that  I  want  to  get 
involved  in. 

It  IS  usually  the  responsibility  of  a 
grantee  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  or 


she  might  want  title  insurance.  Then 
they  go  to  a  title  company,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  and 
makes  a  request  to  examine  the  title 
to  a  certain  tract  of  land  and  they  do 
or  do  not  issue  a  title. 

Now.  all  the  title  companies  I  have 
ever  dealt  with  would  not  issue  a  title 
insurance  policy  on  a  piece  of  land 
unless  the  title  to  that  property  was 
good. 

No;  if  there  is  some  latent  defect 
that  does  not  appear  or  a  patent, 
whichever  it  might  be.  that  does  not 
appear  of  record,  then,  of  course,  the 
title  policy  is  i.ssued  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusions that  they  always  have  at  the 
bottom  of  a  policy. 

Mr.  MOLINARI,  Exactly. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  But  if  in  this 
instance  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  there  was  any  exclusion  that 
would  be  covered  by  this  exclusion, 
then  the  title  company  would  have 
issued  a  good  title  to  this  piece  of 
property. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  MolinarD. 

Mr,  MOLINARI,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  again  yielding. 

I  finally  have  received  a  good  and  ac- 
curate answer  here.  The  responsibility 
is  on  the  grantee  to  have  a  survey 
made  to  insure  that  in  fact  they  are 
getting  what  they  bargained  for,  and 
the  title  company  in  these  cases  will 
insure  the  accuracy  of  that  survey,  so 
that  if  they  did  that,  and  nobody  has 
been  able  to  answer  that  question  one 
way  or  another,  then  the  title  compa- 
ny should  make  good  on  the  differ- 
ence, whatever  it  costs,  whether  it  is  a 
1957  value  or  today's  value. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
vielding. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  'Mr,  Weavers, 

Mr.  WEAVER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  the  2 
minutes.  I  want  to  simply  make  one 
statement,  and  that  is.  that  this  is  a 
very  meaningful  issue.  This  is  a  very 
important  issue,  and  it  well  needs  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  when 
we  judge  a  government  and  a  society 
in  its  fundamental  purpose  it  is  how 
the  individual  citizen  of  that  State  is 
treated  by  its  government.  That  is  the 
core  issue  of  our  democracy,  and  we 
ask  this  question:  Do  we  deal  fairly 
with  the  individual''  Do  we  give  that 
individual  justice'' 

These  are  the  fundamental  issues  of 
our  time,  of  any  time  m  a  democracy, 
or  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  a 
cold,  callous  shoulder  to  those  individ- 
uals? 
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Ihui  IS  the  issue  in  this  vote  and  I 
urge  a  yes  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  believe  that  we  should  sustain  this 
veto. 

We  have  heard  today  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  there  is  title  insurance 
on  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is.  there 
is  title  insurance.  We  have  not  heard 
that  there  is  a  specific  exclusion.  We 
hear,  as  with  all  the  other  issues  in 
this  committee,  about  the  fine  print. 
Nobody  has  .said  what  that  fine  print 
says. 

It  is  a  way  of  brushing  it  away.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  in  colloquy  it 
came  out.  if  there  is  not  a  specific  ex- 
clusion, then  that  title  company  is  on 
the  hook. 

We  can  take  care  of  this  matter 
without  the  necessity  of  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 

The  administration  has  said  they 
will  .sell  it  at  prices  which  would  be 
about  $800  for  the  nine  parcels. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  be  so  generous, 
then  why  do  we  not  take  up.  do  some- 
thing and  raise  that  money?  If  every 
member  of  the  committee  would  put 
up  $15.  we  could  take  care  of  those 
seven  individuals.  I  would  net  want  to 
put  up  any  money  for  the  "elephone 
company  or  the  railroad,  they  can 
afford  that;  but  at  least  for  the  other 
seven  individuals.  I  will  put  up  my 
money  now.  and  we  can  solve  it  that 
way. 

It  always  comes  to  the  same  way  of 
doing  business  that,  well,  that  is  all 
right,  you  poor  thing.  I  have  a  Govern- 
ment program  that  is  going  to  take 
care  of  you. 

Where  is  the  individual  responsibil- 
ity? Where  are  those  that  are  so  gen- 
erous with  the  taxpayers'  funds? 
Where  are  they  to  come  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  when  somebody  needs 
one? 

If  you  really  have  compa-ssion.  if  you 
really  want  to  do  something,  go  ahead 
and  do  it  yourself  and  do  not  depend 
on  the  taxpayers  to  bail  out  your  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  BLM  estimated  it  would  take 
$6,800  administrative  costs  to  process 
this,  if  we  did  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  is  saying  what 
should  have  been  done  all  along. 
There  is  an  easier  way. 

The  easy  way  is  to  override.  The 
Senate  has  done  the  same.  The  Secre- 
tary is  given  the  power  to  negotiate 
and  make  a  final  settlement.  This  is 
what  this  simple  little  bill  did.  That  is 
why  it  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  without  any  opposition. 

The  fair  and  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
override  today  and  be  done  with  this 
small   i.ssue.  but   to  demonstrate  that 


this  Congress  and  this  country  can  be 
just  and  fair  in  dealing  with  their  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  again  acted  on  the  advice  of 
Secretary  Watt  obviously  which  was 
again  leading  him  astray. 

Here  is  a  Secretary  who  only  recent 
ly  has  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$100  million  by  dumping  Federal  coal 
on  the  market  at  a  time  when  it 
should  not  have  been  sold  and  under 
procedures  which  resulted  in  less  than 
fair  market  value,  and  he  turns  around 
and  says,  but  in  the  case  of  these  el- 
derly people  and  widows,  we  should 
extract  the  last  dollar  because  of  a 
surveying  error  that  was  made  by  a 
private  surveyor  20  years  before  the 
Government  even  discovered  that 
there  was  an  error.  I  submit  to  you. 
that  that  is  a  wrong  approach  and  one 
that  we  ought  to  make  clear  we  are 
not  going  to  follow  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  talked  to 
Secretary  Watt  this  morning.  The  Sec- 
retary told  me  that  he  had  not  signed 
anything  on  this  particular  bill,  that 
he  had  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  veto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny  Smith). 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  he  said  that  he 
had  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
veto,  that  after  the  veto  message  had 
been  signed  by  the  President,  that  in 
this  instance  Jim  Baker.  Chief  of  Staff 
at  the  White  Hou.se.  had  called  him 
and  expres.sed  that  he  should  be  aware 
that  the  President  had  just  vetoed  this 
particular  bill. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  override,  but  I 
would  like  to  set  that  record  straight, 
that  Secretary  Watt  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  particular  veto. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny 
Smith)  for  the  statesmanlike  position 
he  is  taking.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  seen  where  the  right  and  wrong  is. 
and  where  the  equities  are.  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  that  position, 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know- 
very  little  about  this  i.ssue.  My  normal 
inclination  is  to  support  the  President 
on  questions  of  this  kind. 

However.  I  have  observed  the  Interi- 
or Department  in  action.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 


life Division  and  not  with  the  suba- 
gency  involved  here.  Based  on  that  ex- 
perience. I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment would,  given  the  opportunity  to 
handle  the  matter  administratively, 
act  in  its  usual,  obnoxious,  bureaucrat- 
ic way  to  prevent  justice  from  being 
done. 

Therefore.  I  will  vote  with  the  prop- 
erty owners,  against  the  bureaucrats.  I 
w  ill  vote  to  override.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote 
must  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  297.  nays 
125.  not  voting  II.  as  follows: 


[RollNo.  413J 

YEAS- 297 

Acktrman 

de  la  Ganw 

Hefner 

Addabbo 

Delliims 

Heftel 

Akaka 

Derrick 

Hertel 

Albosta 

Di'Wine 

Hightower 

Alexandrr 

Dicks 

Horton 

Anderson 

Dixon 

Howard 

Andrews  i  NC  i 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Andrew.s  (TX> 

DorKan 

Hubbard 

Annunzio 

Dowdy 

Hiickaby 

Anthony 

Dow  ney 

Hughes 

Applpgate 

Durbin 

Hunter 

A.spin 

Dwyer 

Hutto 

AuColn 

Dymally 

Ireland 

Barnard 

Dy.son 

Je[[ord.s 

Barnes 

Early 

Jenkins 

Bates 

Eckarl 

John.son 

Bedell 

Edgar 

Jones  (NC) 

Beilen.son 

Edwards  (CAi 

Jones  (OKI 

Bennett 

F;dwards  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Berman 

EnKli!>h 

Kaptur 

Bethiinc 

Erdreich 

Ka.stenmeier 

BiauKl 

E\an.s  (ILi 

Kazen 

Bilirakis 

Fa.scell 

Kennelly 

BOKK.S 

Fazio 

Kildee 

Buland 

Feighan 

Kogoysek 

Boner 

Kerraro 

Koller 

Bonior 

Fhppo 

Koslmayer 

Bonker 

Florio 

Kramer 

Borski 

Foulietta 

LaFalce 

Bo,sco 

Foley 

Lantos 

Bourher 

Ford  (Mil 

Leach 

Boxer 

Ford(TNi 

Leath 

Breaiix 

Fowler 

Lehman  (CA) 

Britl 

Frank 

Lehman  (FL) 

Brooks 

Frenzol 

Leiand 

Bro»  n  1 CA  i 

Frost 

Levin 

Brown  iCOi 

Fuqua 

Levine 

Broyhill 

Garcia 

Levitas 

Bryant 

Gaydo.s 

Lewis  (CA) 

Burton  <CAI 

Gejden.son 

Lipinski 

Byron 

Gephardt 

Lloyd 

Carper 

Gibborus 

Long (LA) 

Cnrr 

Gingrich 

Long  (MDi 

C'liandler 

Glickinan 

Lowry  'WAi 

Chapp<-ll 

Gonzalez 

Luken 

Clarke 

Gore 

Lundine 

Clay 

Gradison 

MacKay 

Clintjer 

Gray 

Markey 

Coelho 

Guanni 

Martin  (ILI 

Coleman  iMOi 

HallilNi 

Martin  (NC) 

Coleman  iTXi 

Hall  (OH) 

Martin  (NY) 

Collins 

Hall.  Ralph 

Martinez 

Conte 

Hall.  Sam 

Matstii 

Conyers 

Hamilton 

Mavroules 

Cooper 

Hance 

Ma/.zoli 

Coyne 

Harkin 

McCloskey 

Crane.  Philip 

Harn.son 

McCurdy 

Crockett 

Hatcher 

McGrath 

D.innemeyer 

Hawkins 

McHugh 

Da.schle 

Hayes 

McKeman 

McNully 

Price 

Slenholm 

Mica 

Rahall 

Stokes 

Mikulski 

Rangel 

Slratton 

Miller  (CA) 

Ralchford 

Sludds 

Minela 

Regula 

Swifl 

Minish 

Reid 

Synar 

Mitchell 

Richard.son 

Tallon 

Moakley 

Ritter 

Tauke 

Mollohan 

Roe 

Tauzin 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Thomas  (GA> 

Moody 

Rose 

Torres 

Moore 

Rostenkowski 

Torricelli 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Rowland 

Towns 

Morri.son  (WA) 

RU.SSO 

Traxler 

Mrazek 

Sabo 

Udall 

Murphy 

Savage 

Valentine 

Nalcher 

Sawyer 

Vandergrift 

Neal 

Scheuer 

Venlo 

Nel.son 

Schneider 

Volkmer 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Walgren 

Nowak 

Schumer 

Watkins 

O'Brien 

Seiberling 

Waxman 

Dakar 

Shannon 

Weaver 

Oberslar 

Sharp 

Weber 

Obey 

Shelby 

Weiss 

Olin 

Sikorski 

Wheal 

Ortiz 

Simon 

Whitley 

Ottinger 

Sisisky 

Whillen 

Owens 

Skelton 

Williams  (MX) 

Panetta 

Slatlery 

Wirth 

Parns 

Smith  (FL) 

Wi.se 

Pat  man 

Stnilh  iIAi 

Wolf 

Patterson 

Smith,  Denny 

Wolpc 

Pease 

Snowe 

Wright 

Penny 

Solomon 

Wyden 

Pepper 

Sprat  I 

Yales 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Young  (MO) 

Port  er 

Si  ark 
NAYS-125 

Zablocki 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt  Pursell 

Badham 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Quillen 

Bartlell 

Hansen  (UT) 

Ray 

Baleman 

Harlnetl 

Ridge 

Bereuter 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

Bliley 

Hillis 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Holt 

Robinson 

Broomlield 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Hyde 

Roth 

Campbell 

Ka-sich 

Roukema 

Carney 

Kemp 

Roybal 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Coats 

I.aua 

Schulze 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (FLi 

Sensenbrenner 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Craig 

Lou 

Shusler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Siljandcr 

Daniel 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Davis 

Mack 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Smith.  Robert 

Dingell 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Marriott 

Spence 

Duncan 

McCain 

Slangeland 

Edwards  lALi 

McCandless 

Slump 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Taylor 

Evans (lA) 

McEwen 

Thomas  ( CA ) 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Vander  Jagl 

Fields 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Franklin 

Moorhead 

Whitlaker 

Geka-s 

Myers 

Winn 

Oilman 

Niel.son 

Worlley 

Goodling 

Oxley 

Wylie 

Gramm 

Packard 

Young  (AKi 

Green 

Pa.shayan 

Young (FL) 

Gregg 

Paul 

Zschau 

Gunderson 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING 
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Bevill 

Lent 

Solarz 

Conable 

Murtha 

Williams  (OH  1 

D' Amours 

Pritchard 

Wil.son 

Jacobs 

Rod  i  no 

tions  of  the  Prpsident  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


ANNOUN'CEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put 
the  question  on  each  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  Monday. 
October  24.  1983.  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  4091  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  187,  both  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKH^.  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  4091. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PERKINS)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4091.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  306.  nays 
114.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  414] 
YEAS-306 


n  1240 
So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ander,son 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bales 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 


Brooks 

Brow  n  <  CA ) 

Bryanl 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chap  pell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 


Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogov.sek 

Koller 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlell 

Baleman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cheney 

Coals 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Marriott 

Martin  (NY^) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panelta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Hegula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

NAYS-114 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenborn 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnetl 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Kasich 

Kemp 


Royba! 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whilten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  1 AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 


Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 
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Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

NIelson 

Oxiey 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Roukema 


Beilenson 
Bevill 
Crockett 
D' Amours 
Davis 
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Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  <NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Winn 

WoK 

Wylle 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-13 


Gephardt 

Jacobs 

Lent 

Murtha 

Pritchard 


Rodino 
Solarz 
Williams  (OH) 


D  1300 

MADIGAN    changed 

•yea' 


his    vote 


Mr. 
from  "yea"  lo    nay.  ' 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANN()rNCl-;MF..\  I    BY    IliL 
SPEAKF  K    PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SF'KAKi-:H  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  Ihf  provi.sions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
the  additional  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


!  )l-,ri.(  )KIN(  1  WW         ASS.ASSl.NA 

riON  ()1  HlNU.Nii  .AQl'INO 
.-\NI)  f.Mll.Ni..  Iiil;  V\<\\-  fcXEC- 
riONS   IN    I  HF    i'lill  Il'lMNHS 

The  S!'I<:AKP:U  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinislifd  t)usint  ^.s  is  the  question  of 
suspendint;  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  roncurniit  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  187).  a-s  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  187).  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

This  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413.  nays 
3,  answered  "present"  5.  not  voting  12, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No. 

4151 

YEAS 

413 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (TXi 

Badham 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Barnard 

Akaka 

Anlhony 

Barnes 

Albosta 

AppI  gate 

Bartlelt 

Alexander 

Archer 

Baleman 

Anderson 

Aspin 

Bedell 

Andrews  (NCi 

AuCoin 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

BlaggI 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BritI 

Brooks 

Broomtield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughim 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DcWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward.s  (AD 

Edward-s  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 


Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundersoii 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidi 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

I>evine 


lyTV  Ita-S 

Lewis  (FL) 

LiplnskI 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lou 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  iNC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

MrEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mintsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetia 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pirkle 

Porter 

Price 

Purse  1 1 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
RU.SSO 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 


Pat  man 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  JagI 

NAYS-3 
Rudd 


Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young (AK) 

Young iFL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Stump 


ANSWERED    PRESENT" 


Lewis  (CA) 
Marlenee 


Dates 

D' Amours 
Evans  <IA) 
Jacobs 


McCain 
Paul 


Valentine 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Lent 

Long  (MD) 
Murtha 
Pritchard 

D  1310 


Rodino 
Solar?. 
Solomon 
Williams  (OH) 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UMI 


PROV'IDINC;  1()H  t(.JNtSlDLl< 

ATION  Ol  H  }'  4169.  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  KKCO.NC  II.IATION  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  344  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  344 

Resoh^ed.  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  re.solved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4169)  lo  provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pen.sed  with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2(1x6) 


of  rule  XI   anH  section  402(ai  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  ACt  of   1974  'P'jblic  Law 
93-3441   are    hereby    waived.    After    general 
flebale.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution  and  which  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one   hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,    the    bill    shall    be    considered    for 
amendment   under  the   five-minute   rule    It 
.shall  be  in  order  lo  consider  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consi.sling  ot 
the  text  of  the  bill  H  R    4154  a.s  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  s&id 
substitute    shall    be    considered    as    havinj; 
been  read,  and  all  points  of  order  again.si 
said  substitute  for  failure  lo  comply  with 
the   provisions   of   clause   7.   rule   XVI   are 
hereby  waived.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  or 
10  said  substitute  shall  be  in  order  except 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  October  24.  1983.  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, said  amendment  shall  not  be  .subject  to 
a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in 
the    House    or    in    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole   and   said   amendment   shall    not    be 
subject  to  amendment  but  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  lo  exceed  one  hour,  equally  di- 
vided   and    controlled    by    Representative 
Jones  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.   At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill   for  amendment,   the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  lo  the  Hou.se  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote   on    any    amendment    adopted    in   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  lo  the  bill  or  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  as  original  text  by  this 
resolution.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered    as    ordered    on     the    bill    and 
amendments  thereto  lo  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
KNSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  general  debate  only,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  344 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4169.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1983.  The  rule  provides 
that  the  text  of  H.R.  4154  be  made  in 
order  as  the  original  text  of  H.R.  4169 
for  purposes  of  amendment,  that  the 
new  text  be  considered  as  read,  and 
that  points  of  order  under  the  House's 
germaneness  requirement,  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI.  be  waived  against  the  substi- 
tute. The  new  text  is  almost  identical 
to  H.R.  4169  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  except  for  the  ad- 
dition of  title  V.  mandating  that  the 
President  convene  a  domestic  econom- 
ic summit  to  deal  with  the  large  Feder- 
al deficits  projected  for  the  next  sever- 
al years. 

The  resolution  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


This  is  a  modified  clcsed  rule,  pro- 
viding that  only  one  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  the  bill  or  to  the  substi- 
tute. The  amendment  i.s  to  be  offered 
by  Mr,  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  may  be  debated 
for  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Chairman  Jones  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
It  shall  not  be  .subiect  to  further 
amendment  or  to  a  division  either  in 
the  House  or  m  ihv  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr,  Jone.<'  amendment  provides  for 
a  3-month  postponement  in  the  4-per- 
cent }-"ederal  employees'  cost-of-living 
pay  adjustment  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  as 
part  of  its  reconciliation  recommenda- 
tions. Such  a  delay  was  assumed  in  the 
reconciliation  instructions  to  the  Post 
Office  Committee  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  .section  3  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91,  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  will 
save  an  additional  S616  million  in  the 
next  fi.scal  year  and  bring  the  Post 
Office  panel's  recommendations  into 
line  with  the  directives  of  the  budget 
resolution.  The  Rules  Committee 
made  this  amendment  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  House  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  and  freely  imple- 
ment the  spending  reduction  provi- 
sions in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

In  addition.  House  Resolution  344 
facilitates  consideration  of  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  by  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  under  the  3-day  lay- 
over rule,  clause  3(1)(6)  of  rule  XI.  The 
Resolution  also  waives  points  of  order 
under  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  requiring  authorizations  to  be  re- 
ported by  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  effective.  This  waiver  is  necessary 
because  .some  of  the  spending  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  are  technically  re- 
garded as  changes  in  authorization 
levels. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  a  single  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  before  us  will 
achieve  most  of  the  spending  reduc- 
tions called  for  in  the  reconciliation  di- 
rectives of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91.  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Medicare  savings  and  tax  reform  will 
be  considered  separately  later  this 
week. 

To  achieve  these  savings.  H.R.  4169 
caps  the  Federal  civilian  pay  raise  at  4 
percent,  effective  October  1983,  a  re- 
duction from  the  5.5  percent  assumed 
for  fi.scal  year  1984.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  made  no 
recommendations  on  pay  raises  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986. 
H.R.  4169  also  permanently  postpones 
until  December  the  effective  date  for 


cuil  service  retirement  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  This  delay  will,  in  effect, 
postpone  other  Federal  retirement 
cost-of-living  adjustments  because  the 
COLA  under  the  Military,  Foreign 
Service,  Coast  Guard,  and  Public 
Health  Service  retirement  systems  are 
tied  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
COLA.  This  delay  of  the  COLA  for 
Federal  retirees  and  survivors  is  paral- 
lel to  the  delay  of  the  COLA  we  adopt- 
ed in  March  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents. Over  3  years,  these  sections  of 
H  R.  4169  will  save  S5.043  billion. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4169  extends  for  3 
years  the  requirement  that  agricultur- 
al producers  .seek  disaster  loan  assist- 
ance from  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration before  they  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive SEA  disaster  loans.  Title  III  of 
H.R.  4169  includes  other  reconciliation 
recommendations  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  including  a  cap  on 
physical  disaster  loans  and  an  authori- 
zation for  SBA  to  make  SlOO  million  in 
direct  loans  for  nonphysical  disasters. 

Title  IV  includes  the  reconciliation 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  These  include  a  6 
month  delay  in  the  COLA  for  veterans 
and  eligible  dependents  and  termina- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  advance  payments  of  education- 
al and  subsistence  allowances. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  declares  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal  deficits 
are  unacceptably  high,  threaten  the 
vitality  of  economic  recovery  and  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  plan  if  they  are 
to  be  reduced.  In  order  to  develop  such 
a  plan,  the  President  is  required  to 
convene  a  domestic  economic  summit 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  4169 
will  achieve  substantial  and  equitable 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures.  I 
urge  Members  to  begin  its  consider- 
ation by  adopting  the  rule  before  us. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  clarify  one  section 
of  the  bill.  As  I  understand  it.  the  rule 
that  we  are  considering  does  protect 
those  .sections  of  the  reconciliation  bill 
which  in  effect  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
gentleman  does  not  know  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question.  So 
far  as  this  Member  is  concerned,  it 
protects  all  of  those  provisions  with 
respect  to  COLAs  that  were  included 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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Ml  vVALKLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  that  includes  a  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress,  and  so,  there- 
fore, a  yes  vote  on  the  rule  would  in 
effect  put  a  Member  in  the  position  of 
voting  yes  for  a  rule  which  would  not 
allow  the  language  with  regard  to  the 
Members'  pay  raise  to  be  stricken  out 
of  the  reconciliation  package?  Is  that 
not  true'' 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
some  Member  who  can  answer  that 
question? 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion for  Members  of  Congre.ss  who  are 
going  to  have  to  cast  a  vote  on  the 
rule,  because  when  we  get  to  the  rec- 
onciliation package,  we  will  not  be  per- 
mitted under  this  rule  to  have  any 
more  than  one  amendment.  That  one 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  would 
not  strike  the  pay  increase,  so.  there- 
fore, with  this  closed  rule,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  vote  on  the  rule  then  be- 
comes a  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  believes  that  the  gentleman  is 
probably  correct,  but  the  issue  was  not 
brought  before  us  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

This  Member  would  also  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  a  motion 
to  recommit  which  is  available,  and 
that  problem  could  be  attacked  and 
perhaps  disposed  of  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  is  confusing  the 
matter.  It  is  my  committee  that  has 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  pay  provision 
in  this  reconciliation  bill,  and  that  is 
Federal  employees'  pay.  There  is  not 
one  word  dealing  with  Members'  pay. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  what  will 
happen.  If  this  reconciliation  does  not 
get  adopted.  I  do  not  have  to  cut  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  out  of  pensions  and 
pay  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  I  will  be 
happy  if  the  gentleman  defeats  us. 

I  am  honor  bound  by  my  agreement 
with  the  Budget  Committee  to  bring 
an  additional  billion  and  a  half  in 
budget  cuts  to  the  floor,  which  in- 
cludes a  4-percent  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees,  and  the  net  sav- 
ings, after  the  4-percent  pay  increase 
for  the  Federal  employees,  is  a  billion 
and  a  half  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  President  is  now  up  to  agreeing 
to  3  "2  percent,  so  we  are  less  than  a 
half  percent  different  at  this  point,  be- 
cause he  accepts  the  fact  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  billion  and  a 
half  savings  with  the  pay  raise  than 
not  get  the  billion  and  a  half. 

If  the  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
want  to  demagog  the  Members'  pay  in- 


crease that  is  not  here  and  create  one 
to  defeat  the  reconciliation  bill,  I  will 
guarantee  him  that  the  Democrats  on 
my  committee  would  be  happy  to  see 
him  do  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  gentleman  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  answer  this  in- 
quiry for  me. 

The  gentleman  did  not  quite  com- 
plete his  statement.  It  is  correct, 
though,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there 
is  not  one  word,  one  statement,  or  one 
thing  in  this  bill  relating  to  a  pay  rai.se 
for  Members  of  Congress:  is  that  cor- 
rect or  not? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  I  would  like 
now  to  address  this  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  or  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Is  it  correct  that  if  we  do  not  have 
this  rule  which  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  to  delay  from  October 
until  January  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  employees,  we  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  that  delay? 
Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michign.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  are  going  to  get  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  a  pay  raise  situation  for  Federal 
employees,  if  we  do  not  have  this  op- 
portunity under  this  rule  to  delay  it 
from  October  to  January,  we  in  effect 
are  allowing  or  asking  for  a  quicker 
raise  than  we  would  otherwise:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  would  further  erode  the  billion 
and  a  half  savings  tht  we  are  deduct- 
ing from  the  deficit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
because  I  just  wanted  to  correct  the 
record. 

This  gentleman  was  simply  asking 
some  questions  that  I  thought  were 
pertinent.  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
way  I  was  trying  to  demagog  the  issue 
at  all. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  though, 
that  Members  do  understand  what 
this  is.  We  have  an  awful  lot  of  Mem- 
bers around  here  who  claim  that  they 


were  blind-sided  in  years  past  when  we 
had  pay  raise  issues  or  tax  i.ssues 
before  us.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  no  blind-siding  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  simple 
answer  to  the  question. 

If  the  rule  is  pa.ssed  in  the  form  it  is 
in  and  we  would  then  proceed  and 
have  us  vote  for  the  reconciliation 
package,  if  that  were  approved,  would 
it  not  result  in  a  pay  raise  for  the 
Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  no,  it 
would  not.  The  only  thing  that  could 
result  in  a  pay  raise  for  Congress  is  a 
law  enacted  on  August  9.  1975,  signed 
by  President  Ford,  coupled  with  the 
action  taken  by  now-Presidenl  Reagan 
that  will  put  a  3.5  percent  pay  rai.se 
automatically  in  effect  for  us,  along 
with  everybody  else,  in  January  of 
next  year,  unless  we  pass  something  in 
the  meantime  to  prevent  it. 

But  what  we  are  concerned  about  is 
SB. 5  billion  in  reductions  in  the  deficit, 
which  is  what  the  adoption  of  recon- 
ciliation will  mean.  I  point  out  that 
$1.5  billion  of  that  comes  out  of  my 
committee,  and  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  that  $1.5  billion  has  got 
Federal  employees'  blood  on  it  and  we 
were  not  anxious  to  save  that  much 
money.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
send  us  back  again,  we  will  sec  him 
next  year  some  time  and  we  will  not 
have  savings  of  $1.5  billion.  I  will  guar- 
antee him  that. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  reclaim  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bfilenson)  has  consumed  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4169  calls  for 
what  I  consider  to  bo  a  very  anemic 
effort  to  reduce  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  $1.8 
billion  in  reductions  out  of  what  CBO 
estimates  to  be  a  $868  billion  budget. 
That  is  $868  billion. 
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We  are  talking  about  a  $192  billion 
deficit,  as  is  currently  estimated  by 
CBO,  and  this  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  would  tinker  with  that  to  the 
extent  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  Reagan  recovery  which  is  now 
underway  has  done  far  more  to 
achieve  deficit  reduction  this  year 
than  what  the  majority  is  proposing  in 
this  anemic  reconciliation  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  procedure 
established  by  this  rule,  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  is  not  going  to  be  improved 


very  much  by  the  amendments  being 
proposed.  The  rule  makes  it  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  text  of 
H.R.  4154.  H.R.  4154  is  similar  to  H.R. 
4169.  except  that  it  includes  a  title  V 
which  provides  for  a  Domestic  Eco- 
nomic Conference.  So  it  appears  we 
are  going  to  have  another  conference 
to  help  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  only  other  amendment  allowed 
under  this  rule  is  one  to  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. This  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  would 
postpone—and  nothing  else— it  would 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  a  Feder- 
al pay  rai.se  from  October  1  to  January 
1.  We  would  .save  over  the  3  years 
about  $1.8  billion. 

Now.  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
voting  down  the  rule  and  killing  that 
saving  of  $1.8  billion.  Well,  you  can  do 
that,  but  I  certainly  think  that  we 
ought  to  treat  the  Federal  workers  the 
same  as  we  are  treating  the  retirees. 
The  retirees  are  having  their  cost  of 
living  increase  postponed  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  That  is  what  the  chairman  pro- 
poses for  Federal  workers  by  his 
amendment. 

So  if  you  want  to  vote  to  open  an  ad- 
ditional $1.8  billion,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  vote  down  the  chairman's  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo). 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  Lugo 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THE  EASTERN  CARIBBEAN    -KITH  AND  KIN" 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  greatly  concerned  over  the  very  se- 
rious chain  of  events  taking  place  in 
Central  America,  Lebanon,  and  now, 
as  of  this  morning,  in  the  island  of 
Grenada  in  the  eastern  Caribbean. 
This  morning.  Prime  Minister  Eugenie 
Charles  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  and 
the  head  of  the  Organization  of  East- 
ern Caribbean  Stales,  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's side  during  the  White  House 
press  conference  on  this  morning's 
events  in  Grenada.  I  would  like  to  un- 
derscore one  very  important  point 
that  Prime  Minister  Charles  made 
during  that  press  conference.  That  is 


that  the  islands  of  the  ea.stern  Carib- 
bean have  a  long  history  of  democratic 
rule.  They  are  uniquely  bound,  as  Mrs. 
Charles  put  it.  "kith  and  kin."  histori- 
cally, politically,  and  culturally  related 
with  a  record  of  peaceful,  democratic 
governments  and  a  long  history  of 
genuine  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  These  eastern  Caribbean  is- 
lands must  not  be  confused  with  the 
nations  of  Central  and  Latin  America, 
where  stormy  histories  of  dictatorial 
rule  and  violent  changes  in  govern- 
ment is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

We  in  the  U.S.  'Virgin  Islands,  being 
also  part  of  the  "kith  and  kin  "  of 
which  Mrs.  Charles  spoke  so  eloquent- 
ly this  morning,  know  the  difference 
well.  And  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  this  very  important  point  in 
mind  and  not  to  confuse  the  eastern 
Caribbean,  with  its  history  of  demo- 
cratic rule,  with  other  areas  where  de- 
mocracy has  been  at  best  a  fleeting  ex- 
perience. To  confuse  the  two  is  to 
ignore  past  history,  and  could  very 
well  most  harmfully  affect  history 
now  in  the  making. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that  the  budget  cuts 
are  not  enough.  The  economy  is 
strong.  The  inflation  rate  has  come 
down  from  its  record  high  of  1980  as 
have  interest  rates,  and  there  have 
been  substanlial  improvements  in  the 
economy  generally:  but  many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  size  of  the  pro- 
jected deficit  of  $150  billion  to  $200 
billion  over  the  next  several  years.  I 
think  deficits  of  that  magnitude  could 
do  great  harm  to  the  economy.  The 
mammoth  size  of  projected  deficits 
rai.ses  expectations  about  heavy  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  and  inflation.  I 
think  that  expectation  is  keeping  in- 
terest rates  higher  than  they  should 
be.  I  fear  they  will  go  even  higher 
again  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
these  future  projected  deficits.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  depend  on  economic 
growth  to  increase  fast  enough,  to  in- 


crease Federal  revenues  enough  to 
bring  down  the  deficit.  To  me,  increas- 
ing taxes  is  not  the  best  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit  is  to  reduce  spending.  We  all 
know  that  spending  cuts  are  hard  to 
make.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
can  do  the  job  by  itself  because  of  the 
legitimate  self-interest  of  Members  in 
certain  programs:  so  I  feel  that  the 
resolution  which  Congressman 
AuCoiN  and  I  have  introduced,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Deficit  Reduction,  is 
the  best  hope,  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Social  Security 
Commission  which  broke  the  deadlock 
on  the  problem  of  social  security 
reform.  This  Commission  would  bring 
together  respected  blue  chip  people  in 
and  out  of  Government,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  credit-sensitive  indus- 
tries, to  forge  a  package  of  compro- 
mises with  equality  of  .sacrifice  so  that 
the  legislative  impasse  can  be  broken 
to  allow  Congress  to  begin  making  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Nelson),  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  oppose  the  rule  on  recon- 
ciliation. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
Congressman  George  Miller  and  I 
spoke  in  behalf  of  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  him  that  would  be  the 
pay-as-you-go  amendment.  Basically, 
this  amendment  would  cause  outlays 
in  1985  to  slay  at  the  same  level  of  the 
outlays  in  1984.  It  is  very  technical.  It 
"is  defined  as  certain  discretionary 
spending,  and  that  if  the  Congress  in 
1985  were  to  increase  that  spending, 
then  it  would  have  to  pay  as  you  go. 

In  other  words,  it  would  have  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  revenues  if  we  were 
going  to  increase  the  expenditures  or. 
in  the  alternative,  it  would  have  to 
find  other  spending  cuts  to  compen- 
sate for  the  increased  expenditures— 
so  that  basically  the  level  of  spending 
would  be  the  same. 
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Now.  why  was  this  Important  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  to  myself?  It  was  simply 
that  we  are  dealing  with  near  econom- 
ic emergency.  We  are  facing  these 
much  talked,  about,  but  little  done 
about,  $200  billion  deficits— and  the 
crunch  is  coming.  It  does  not  look  like 
we  are  going  to  get  anything  done 
right  now  because  of  the  politics  of  a 
Presidential  election.  Practically, 
delays  are  likely  until  1985.  But  there 
are  some  of  us  in  this  House  that 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  wanting 
to  do  something  about  these  spiraling 
out  of  control  deficits.  And  this  is  our 
opportunity. 

Now.  as  I  understood  it.  the  Rules 
Committee  was  ready  to  agree  to  our 
Budget  Committee's  request  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  be  in  order: 
but.  in  fact,  when  the  final  motion  was 
made,  the  amendment  was  omitted. 

I  simply  want  an  opportunity  now  to 
address  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  Nation 
that  is  now  driving  us  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous economic  condition. 

We  are  confused  by  a  temporary  illu- 
sion of  economic  recovery.  Once  the 
reality  of  a  $200  plus  billion  deficit 
sinks  in.  it  is  going  to  stall  the  recov- 
ery and  cause  a  recession.  Why?  Be- 


cause higher  interest  rates  will  result 
when  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rows 77  percent  of  the  Nation's  avail- 
able capital  in  order  to  finance  the 
deficit. 

We  have  heard  Member  after 
Member  and  many  of  the  freshmen 
come  to  this  well  and  say.  We  want 
an  opportunity  to  come  clean  on  our 
campaign  promises  to  do  something  to 
cut  the  deficit"  They  ought  to  have 
that  opportunity.  I  ought  to  have  that 
opportunity.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  ought  to  have 
that  opportunity  and.  thus.  I  ask  you 
to  defeat  this  rule,  which  will  have  the 
result  that  it  will  go  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  a  majority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  is  ready  to  accept 
the  request  of  our  Budget  Committee 
to  m.ake  the  pay-as-you-go  amendment 
in  order. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  I  take 
the  well  to  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
against  the  rule  under  which  budget 
reconciliation  is  presented.  This  rule 
allows  you  to  only  do  one  thing,  and 
that  is.  to  continue  to  vote  for  deficit 
spending.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  of  the  budget 
process  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

When  we  enacted  the  Budget  Act  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
deficit  was  $4  billion.  Today,  we  face  a 
$200  billion  deficit.  Earlier  this  year, 
in  the  most  recent  budget  resolution, 
the  Congress  told  the  American  people 
that  we  would  be  prepared  to  raise 
much  of  the  revenues  to  cover  the  new 
spending  in  that  resolution.  But  we 
have  reneged  on  that  promise.  Instead, 
we  are  providing  for  100-percent  defi- 
cit financing. 

This  budget  shows  no  discipline  and 
it  chooses  no  priorities.  Just  as  we 
have  done  over  the  past  25  years,  we 
have  chosen  all  priorities  and  sent  the 


bill  to  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yesterday,  the  Budget  Committee 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  make 
this  amendment  in  order. 

Earlier  this  month  over  50  Members 
of  the  House  wrote  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee asking  them  to  make  in  order 
the  pay-as-you-go  amendment.  That 
letter  represented  the  entire  political 
spectrum  of  the  Democratic  party, 
from  the  most  conservative  to  the 
most  liberal  Members.  Yet  the  Rules 
Committee  has  failed  to  make  this 
amendment  in  order  and  has  denied 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  opportunity  to  make  any 
statement  with  respect  to  budget  defi- 
cits and  budget  discipline.  So  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  understand 
that  the  budget  process  has  broken 
down.  It  has  failed  to  do  what  we  have 
told  the  American  people  we  want  it  to 
do. 

But  we  can  do  it  another  way.  and 
that  is  the  pay-as-you-go  budget  which 
simply  says  that  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  any  more  money  as  a  nation 
next  year  than  we  spent  this  year,  we 
must  either  cut  spending  for  other 
programs  to  make  room  for  that  new 
spending,  or  we  must  raise  revenues. 
But  no  longer  will  we  be  able  to  use 
the  deficit  to  hide  those  items  that  we 
vote  for  with  great  conviction,  but  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  pay  for. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  voted  for  pay-as-you-go.  Mr. 
Gekas  had  an  amendment  on  the  jobs 
bill  which  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  During  debate  on  the  budget  res- 
olution of  1982  we  had  overwhelming 
support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
pay-as-you-go.  Why?  As  you  have  ex- 
plained it  to  your  constituents,  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  commonsense.  It 
sa.vs  that  no  longer  are  we  going  to 
live  on  the  national  credit  card.  If  we 
want  to  vote  for  .school  lunches,  if  we 
want  to  vote  for  Pershing  missiles,  if 
we  want  to  vote  for  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems, if  we  want  to  vote  for  all  or  any 
of  these  projects,  if  it  is  really  in  the 
national  interest  to  vote  for  them,  it 


ought  to  be  m  the  naliona!  interest  to 
pa.v  for  them  But  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  bud^'ct  prore.s.s  we  have  today.  In 
fart,  what  we  have  today  is  we  have  a 
bud^;ft  that  for  the  next  year  that 
relics  ba.sirally  on  100-percent  deficit 
financing 

Every  new  dollar,  we  .spend  will  ba.si- 
callv  be  paid  for  by  the  deficit.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  should  be  the 
rhoicf  of  the  Hou.se,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  thai  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  this  country 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  I  said  in 
1982  when  I  presented  pay  as-you-go 
as  an  alternative; 

Wht-n  thi.s  debate  i.s  over,  and  the  House 
ha.s  conrluded  Us  deliberations.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  not  shudder  lo  read  the 
morninv;  paper  I  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  K'J  back  to  our  constituents  and  explain 
that  we  have  voted  against  the  pay-as  you 
EO  approach  *  *  '.  The  financial  markets  of 
this  country  and  the  people  we  repre.sent  do 
not  expect  miracles  from  Cont:ress,  but  they 
do  expect  the  truth 

We  cannot  do  a  lot  about  the  deficit 
issues  for  the  current  budget  year.  We 
are  only  going  to  be  in  se.ssion  3  more 
weeks.  But  when  we  reconvene  in  Jan- 
uary, let  us  start  out  on  the  process 
that  provides  for  pay-as-you-go  and, 
hi  us  not  increa-se  the  deficit,  and  let 
us  find  out  what  is  important  in  this 
country  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  had  hoped  the  Rules 
Committee  would  allow  it  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

I  grew  up  in  politics  when  the  Ken 
nedv  family  was  telling  this  country 
that  \u-  had  to  choose  new  priorities. 
What  1  have  found  out  iii  10  years  in 
the  Congress  is  we  do  not  r\rr  pu  k 
and  choo.se.  we  simply  do  all  things, 
and  those  that  are  unpopular,  we  hide 
m  the  deficit. 

This  President  h;t,s  used  it  to  fund 
tax  cuts  and  Reaganomics,  and  previ- 
ous Presidents  have  us<>d  it  to  fund 
the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

We  ought  to  determine  the  national 
priorities  and  have  the  courage  to  pay 
for  our  convictions. 

That  is  the  intent  of  pay-as-you-go. 
and  that  was  the  goal  of  the  amend- 
tiirnt  which  I  had  wanted  to  offer  the 
House  this  afternoon.  But  the  Rules 
Committee  said  -no"  to  even  permit- 
ting the  Hou.se  to  debate  and  vote  on 
this,  the  only  proven  method  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit  rationally,  fairly. 
and  predictably. 

And  so,  I  must  vote  against  this  rule, 
and  I  ask  those  who  want  to  vote  for 
lower  deficits  and  a  new  budget  policy 
to  vote  against  this  rule  so  that  wf  can 
debate  and  endorse  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HAHKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr,  Speaker,  action  needs  to  be 
taken  now  to  control  the  record 
budget  deficits  which  threaten  to 
choke  off  the  economic  recovery. 
The.se  deficits  are  forcing  up  interest 
rates,  shifting  key  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy like  housing  and  are  affecting 
small  business  and  agricultural  loans. 
Tlie  Miller  pay-as-you-go  plan  is  a  sen- 
sible proposal  for  eliminating  the  defi- 
cit, and  the  House  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  its  merits.  The 
current  budget  deficits  are  three  times 
the  size  of  anything  we  saw  before 
1981  and  there  are  projections  that 
they  could  continue  at  that  level-S200 
billion  per  year  into  the  horizon. 

Some  Congressmen  believe  that  we 
should  cut  defense  spending  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Others  say  we  need  to 
reduce  the  entitlement  programs.  But. 
clearly,  almost  everyone  in  this  House 
can  agree  on  one  thing— the  deficit 
has  to  come  down. 

Pay-a.s-you-go  is  a  legislative  propos- 
al which  would  eliminate  the  deficit.  It 
IS  neutral  to  all  ideologies  and  view- 
points. It  simply  says  that  if  this 
House  decides  to  increase  spending, 
whether  for  MX  missiles  or  education. 
we  simply  must  find  a  way  to  pay  for 
it.  This  can  be  done  either  by  cutting 
spending  in  other  areas  or  by  increas- 
ing taxes.  But  it  must  be  done  if  any 
new  spending  is  allowed. 

The  beauty  of  pay-as-you-go  is  that 
It  forces  the  Congress  to  look  at  new- 
programs  or  an  expansion  of  an  old 
one  in  a  realistic  light.  Many  programs 
have  merit.  But  under  pay-as-you-go. 
the  Congress  would  weigh  these  merits 
in  light  of  budget  cuts  or  tax  increases 
that  would  be  required.  I  believe  that 
it  would  create  a  leaner,  more  realistic 
budget. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  would  also 
let  the  voters  see  a  Member's  real  pri- 
orities. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
told  us  that  if  we  pa.ssed  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  back  m  1982  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  we  would  have  had  a 
balanced  budget  in  1985  rather  than  a 
$150  plus  billion  dollar  deficit.  If  we 
had  passed  the  pay-as-you-go  so  that  it 
could  have  started  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  began  3  weeks  ago,  it  would  have 
cut  this  year's  deficit  by  $19  billion. 
Bv  fiscal  year  1986,  the  deficit  projec- 
tion would  be  below  $50  billion  instead 
of  $150  billion. 

Pay-as-you-go  could  truly  improve 
the  budget  process.  Some  conserv- 
atives fear  it  because  they  might  not 
receive  the  amount  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  they  think  should  be  spent. 
Some  liberals  oppose  it  becau.se  they 
fear  that  many  of  the  programs  that 
they  favor  would  be  cut.  Whatever 
your  philosophy.  1  believe  that  you 
should  give  pay-as-you-go  a  chance, 
and  make  our  process  more  responsi- 
ble. 

I  believe  that  the  House  should  at 
least  have  a  vote  on  the  pay-as-you-go 


budget  and  since  the  rule  does  not 
allow  the  proposal  to  be  debated,  the 
rule  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  MacKay)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  MacKAY  Mr  Speaker  1  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  yielding  me  this 
time  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
rule. 

With  all  respect,  this  act  today  is 
misnamed.  It  is  entitled  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act." 

The  first  problem  with  it  is.  it  does 
not  achieve  reconciliation.  Reconcilia- 
tion is  the  linking  of  taxing  decisions 
with  spending  decisions,  and  this  bill 
contains  only  the  spending  decisions. 
The  taxing  decisions  which  are  part  of 
reconciliation  come  in  a  second  bill 
later  this  week. 

The  Miller  amendment  would  link 
and  would  put  the  House  on  record  as 
linking  taxing  and  spending  in  future 
years. 

The  Miller  amendment,  it  .seems  to 
me.  would  assure  reconciliation.  I  felt, 
and  many  Members  of  the  freshman 
caucus  felt,  that  we  had  an  under- 
standing thai  we  would  have  the 
option  for  a  vote,  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Miller  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  us,  since  there  are 
going  to  be  votes  on  the  taxing  later  in 
the  week,  it  is  important  to  us  that  we 
be  able  to  show  on  the  record  and  take 
a  position  on  the  importance  that  we 
attribute  to  reconciliation  lo  reducing 
the  deficits  and  to  trying  to  achieve  a 
process  where  we  would  approach  the 
budget  in  Washington  the  same  way 
we  approach  it  in  our  families,  in  our 
businesses  and  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernmicnts. 

I  strongly  urge  opposition  to  the 
rule.  I  strongly  urge  a  rule  which 
would  allow  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
on  record  on  the  spending  side  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa-s  very  interested  in 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  seemed  to  very  vociferous- 
ly espouse  the  pay-as-you-go  concept. 

When  I  tried  to  insert  that  concept 
in  the  jobs  bill  debate  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  was  met  with  opposition,  surprising- 
ly, from  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, who  not  only  spoke  against  it.  but 
then  I  believe  voted  against  it  also. 

If  there  is  ever  a  lime  that  you  want 
to  attach  a  pay-as-you-go  concept,  it 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  new- 
program,  one  that  is  not  part  of  the  al- 
ready existing  budgetary  appropria- 
tions that  we  have  been  making  over 
the  years. 
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I  saw  an  opportunity  then  in  tlic 
jobs  bill,  so-called,  which  would  have 
allowed  the  insertion  of  a  concept 
which  seems  to  be  now  espoused  2 
weeks  later  on  the  same  subject. 

My  problem  with  all  of  this  is  the 
pay-as-you-go  concept  that  is  now 
being  proposed  is  one  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

If  you  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
support  the  pay-as-you-go  concept  on 
a  bill  which  went  adverturesomely  on 
some  new  realm  of  spending,  how  can 
you  apply  it  generally  to  programs 
that  we  all  know  we  must  support  one 
way  or  another  that  are  already  in  the 
books. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  a-sk  him  to  work  with  me  on 
the  pay-as-you-go  concept  that  can  ju 
diciously  be  applied  first  to  new  pro- 
grams and  then  to  work  on  the  others. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  pay-as-you-go  only  provides  for 
any  new  increa.ses  in  spending  must  be 
fully  funded  so  that  every  program  is 
treated  the  .same,  and  .so.  that  every 
program  is  in  competition  with  an- 
other program  as  we  judiciously  try  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  the  best  use  of 
the  taxpayer  dollars. 

A  program  created  20  years  ago 
ought  to  be  in  competition  with  the 
existing  program. 
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Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Olin)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  joined  with  almost  200  of  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  rule  for  consid- 
eration of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  this  effort,  but  I  believe  the  num- 
bers speak  for  Ihem.selves.  At  least  80 
percent  of  the  Democratic  freshmen 
felt  the  rule  for  considering  this  im- 
portant reconciliation  measure  was  so 
flawed  that  no  reconciliation  was  pref- 
erable to  the  inflexible  environment  in 
which  Members  are  expected  to  vote 
on  a  package  of  delays  in  pay  increases 
and  cosl-of  living-adjustments  for  our 
Federal  workers  and  retirees,  and  also 
our  military  personnel. 

This  rule  did  not  even  allow  for 
Members  to  voice  their  support  of  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  increases.  Every  year 
the  House  has  crucial  votes  on  revenue 
increases  and  spending  reductions.  But 
every  year,  these  votes  are  treated  in 
an  isolated  manner,  as  if  there  is  no 


rt'Killon.stlip  net  ween  uii;ii  iutpiji-ii> 
this  year  and  how  that  will  affect  next 
year's  budgeting. 

The  issue  of  the  deficit  will  not  go 
away  by  simply  refusing  Members  the 
opportunity  to  address  it  in  this  recon- 
ciliation measure. 

I  am  voting  against  this  rule  because 
even  though  reconciliation  may  indeed 
be  a  tool  for  dealing  with  the  budget, 
for  purposes  of  cutting  deficits,  this 
tool.  Mr.  Speaker,  suffers  from  a  dull 
blade. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  object- 
ing to  the  rule  that  has  been  recom- 
mended. I  urge  its  defeat,  and  I  urge 
that  the  full  membership  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  consider  his  pay-as- 
you-go  amendment. 

The  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  the  budget  balanced  is  first  to 
place  a  limit  on  spending.  When  we 
have  proved  we  can  contain  the 
growth  of  spending,  we  will  then  have 
the  courage  to  raise  the  revenues  to 
pay  the  bills  and  the  deficit  will 
shrink.  We  need  a  process  that  will 
keep  the  budget  balanced. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
offered  us  an  alternative  to  our  cur- 
rent budget  process  which  has  worked 
poorly,  which  has  failed  to  control 
spending  and  the  deficit,  and  which 
absorbs  a  great  deal  of  the  Members" 
time  and  energy. 

I  have  been  looking  for  an  alterna 
tive    to   the   current    process   since    I 
came  to  Congre.ss.  Pay  as  you  go  is  the 
best  I  have  seen. 

Pay  as  you  go  is  similiar  to  what 
many  of  our  50  States  u.se  already. 

It  is  a  constraint  on  increased  spend- 
ing. 

It  forces  Congress  to  find  a  source  of 
funding  for  all  new  or  increased  pro- 
grams rather  than  relying  on  the  past 
practices  of  borrowing  and  adding  to 
our  already  enormous  burden  of  debt. 

The  amendment  will  move  us  clo.ser 
to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  This 
is  a  goal  that  was  announced  by  both 
Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan  when 
they  first  took  office. 

President  Carter  promised  us  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1980.  President 
Reagan  .said  his  policies  would  produce 
one  by  1984.  Yet,  today,  we  face  defi- 
cits as  large  as  .$200  billion  a  year. 

In  tight  economic  times  when  gov- 
ernment revenues  are  falling,  most  of 
our  States  adjust  their  spending. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  any  different? 

My  own  State  of  Virginia  has  just 
completed  2  years  of  budget  cutbacks 
and  spending  reductions.  Virginias 
laws  and  constitution  give  our  Gover- 
nor few  choices.  Under  our  State  laws, 
he  may  either  cut  spending,  rai.se 
taxes,  or  offer  a  combination  of  the 
two.  I  am  sure  that  the  Governors  of 
your  own  Slates  have  similar  con- 
straints imposed  on  them,  as  well. 


It  is  this  type  of  fiscal  restraint  that 
has  made  my  own  State  of  Virginia  a 
national  model  for  financial  sound- 
ness. It  is  this  kind  of  pay-as-you-go 
philosophy— exactly  the  .sort  of  thing 
this  amendment  would  require— that 
has  been  part  of  Virginias  system  of 
government  for  more  than  50  years. 

Pay  as  you  go  will  in  no  way  impede 
the  Federal  Government  from  taking 
on  new  projects  or  programs  or 
changed  priorities.  Nor  will  it  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  involv- 
ing itself  in  areas  which  Congress 
deems  e.ssential. 

It  will,  however,  force  Congress  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  those  programs 
it  decides  to  undertake. 

We  have  used  pay  as  you  go  on  the 
Federal  level  before.  It  -las  worked 
with  great  success.  Our  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  System  was  built  and 
financed  using  pay-as-you-go  princi- 
ples. Taxes  ^  ere  levied  on  gasoline  and 
these  funds  were  placed  in  a  special 
trust  fund  solely  for  the  purpo.se  of 
interstate  highway  construction.  Such 
a  method  of  financing  could  and 
should  be  used  in  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, as  well. 

No  State  government,  let  alone  a 
business  or  corporation,  would  develop 
its  budget  the  way  Congress  develops 
its  own. 

First,  the  process  is  too  lengthy.  It 
took  us  6  months  to  pass  a  budget  res- 
olution and  reach  a  compromi.se  with 
the  Senate.  We  are  operating  now  on  a 
continuing  resolution,  and  we  will  be 
forced  to  do  .so  again  unless  a  reconcil- 
iation bill  is  passed. 

Second,  few  among  us  appear  to  take 
the  budget  resolution  very  seriously. 
Earlier  this  month,  when  the  1984 
fiscal  year  was  barely  a  week  old.  we 
passed  an  unfunded  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  current 
biidget  year. 

Third,  the  process  we  use  has  failed 
to  control  spending  and  the  deficits. 
The  process  has  been  in  use  since 
1974.  After  nearly  10  years,  our  levels 
of  spending  and  the  deficits  are  at 
record  highs.  The  deficits  pose  the 
single  largest  threat  to  a  sustained 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue 
using  the  present  budget  process  with- 
out a  significant  modification.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  offered 
the  best  alternative  that  I  have  seen. 
The  membership  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  vote  on 
it. 

Pay  as  you  go  will  not  be  an  easy 
road  to  travel.  It  will  force  us  to  pay 
for  any  new  program  we  wish  to  un- 
dertake. But  we  will,  at  least,  be  pre- 
vented from  borrowing  and  borrowing 
more  and  more  and  adding  to  the  debt 
we  leave  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  pay  off. 

This  is  why  I  urge  all  of  you  to  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  rule  that  has 


been   recommended   and   bringing   the 
pay-as-you-go  amendment  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  H.R.  4154. 

The  rule  does  not  make  in  order  the 
pay-as-you-go  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller).  If  we  are  to  make 
progress  on  reducing  the  budget  defi- 
cits, the  President  and  the  Congress 
must  adhere  to  commonsense  budget 
principles.  We  talk  a  lot  about  the  def- 
icit, but  when  it  comes  down  to  it 
there  are  only  two  ways  you  can  deal 
with  the  deficit,  either  through  reve- 
nues or  budget  cuts.  The  pay-as-you-go 
approach  forces  us  to  make  those 
tough  decisions  and  make  those  tough 
choices. 

By  opposing  the  rule,  the  House  can 
ask  the  Rules  Committee  to  redraft 
the  rule  and  allow  a  vote  on  the  pay- 
as-you-go  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  grave  mi.stake 
for  us  not  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  only  proposal  which  could 
realistically  deal  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem this  Nation  faces. 

The  annual-  budget  deficit  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  S200  billion  in  fi.scal  year 
1983.  Moreover.  President  Reagan's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  called  for  a 
$190  billion  deficit,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's most  optimistic  forecasts 
place  budget  deficits  at  $180  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  $140  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  When  you  realize  that 
the  entire  Federal  budget  in  1970  was 
less  than  $200  billion,  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  becomes  obvious.  And  yet, 
what  are  we  doing  about  it?  The 
answer  is  not  much.  It  is  time  to  face 
the  problem  and  come  up  with  a  real- 
istic alternative. 

When  the  Government  goes  into  the 
market  and  borrows  funds  to  cover  the 
deficits,  private  investors  are  crowded 
out  of  the  market,  interest  rates  go  up. 
and  substantial,  long-term  economic 
recovery  is  postponed. 

Just  what  do  the  deficits  mean  in 
terms  of  savings  and  investments  in 
this  country.  The  figures  are  stagger- 
ing. Next  vear  when  the  Government 
goes  into  the  market  to  borrow-  funds 
to  finance  a  deficit  of  $200  billion.  82 
percent  of  the  savings  in  this  country 
are  sucked  out  the  economy,  and  we 
are  left  with  only  18  percent  to  fi- 
nance the  investments  which  will  gen- 
erate productive  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Only  18  percent  is  left  to  fi- 
nance the  new  plant  and  equipment 
needed  to  modernize  our  industries 
and  allow  them  to  compete  with  for- 
eign companies.  Only  18  percent  is  left 


to  finance  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  expansion  necessary  to  put 
us  on  the  road  to  true  recovery.  Only 
18  percent  to  pro\ide  home  mortgages 
and  consumer  finance.  If  interest  rates 
are  allowed  to  skyrocket,  then  a  per- 
manent recovery  will  not  occur. 

We  must  avoid  this,  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  going  to 
have  to  take  dramatic  action  to  bring 
down  the  outrageous  budget  deficits 
we  are  facing  and  put  us  on  the  road 
to  long-term  recovery.  If  the  deficits 
are  allowed  to  contine  to  climb  at  their 
current  rate,  any  recovery  we  see  now 
will  be  short  lived  and  eventually 
wiped  away. 

Apparently  neither  the  President  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  leadership 
of  this  House  want  to  face  the  deficit 
issue.  Everybody  wants  to  talk  about 
it.  Nobody  wants  to  do  anything  about 
it.  If  the  leadership  of  the  House 
really  wanted  to  do  something  about 
it.  we  would  be  considering  today  the 
mo.st  promising  budget  alternative 
before  us— the  pay-as-you-go  proposal. 
I  have  to  wonder  if  tho.se  supporting 
this  rule  really  understand  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  severity  of  the  high 
deficits. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  officials  in 
the  Reagan  administration  do  not  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. President  Reagan  has  preached 
to  us  on  fiscal  responsibility,  and  yet 
the  deficits  we  are  facing  are  deficits 
contained  in  the  budgets  submitted  by 
President  Reagan. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  within 
the  administration  as  to  what  these 
huge  deficits  will  mean  to  our  econo- 
my. Amazingly,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  stated  that  "there  is  no  direct  or 
indirect  connection  between  deficits 
and  inflation."  Furthermore.  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  has  said  that 
there  is  "no  necessary  cause-effect 
link"  between  huge  budget  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates.  I  do  not  agree 
with  these  assessments,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  agree 
either.  Clearly,  we  must  take  action  to 
bring  down  these  astronomical  defi- 
cits. 

And  yet.  Martin  S.  Feldstein.  Chair- 
man of  the  President  s  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advi-sers  takes  the  opposite 
view.  Feldstein  has  .said  that  the  long- 
term  rise  in  interest  rates  "is  primarily 
a  reflection  of  the  large  deficits  in  the 
Federal  budget  that  are  now  expected 
to  persist  for  years  to  come.  "  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Paul  Volcker  concurs.  Volcker 
has  said  that  borrowing  costs  will 
come  down  if  the  administration  and 
Congress  slash  the  budget  deficits. 

So.  why  do  we  not  move.  There  arc 
alternatives  available. 

The  pay-as-you-go  offers  a  reasona- 
ble and  sensible  approach.  It  is  a 
simple  propo.sal.  It  is  one  which  re- 
quires   the    Federal    Government    to 


spend  in  the  same  way  the  average 
American  taxpayer  does.  The  average 
citizen  knows  there  are  only  two  ways 
you  can  pay  for  anything.  You  either 
pay  cash  or  you  charge  it.  And  the  av- 
erage American  knows  that  when  you 
have  charged  too  much  you  quit 
charging  and  you  pay  cash.  Well  that 
is  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
today.  It  is  time  to  stop  charging  and 
it  is  time  to  start  paying  cash. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  assures 
that  Congress  will  not  spend  any 
money  that  it  does  not  have.  This  pro- 
posal would  prohibit  Congress  from 
approving  any  new  Federal  spending 
unless  it  provides  for  equivalent  new- 
revenues  or  commensurate  spending 
cuts.  Using  this  approach,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  buy  something 
today,  it  pays  for  it  today.  In  effect, 
we  would  no  longer  be  able  to  charge 
fur  coals  to  our  grandchildren. 

I  have  been  a  .strong  supporter  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  budget  since  Con- 
gressman Miller  first  introduced  this 
proposal  during  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  battle.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  if  we  had 
adopted  pay-as-you-go  at  that  time, 
the  deficit  in  1985  would  be  under 
$100  billion.  If  we  endorse  pay-as-you- 
go  this  year,  the  1986  deficit  would 
shrink  to  $49  billion  and  ultimately  we 
would  accomplish  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1975.  I 
have  consistently  supported  legislation 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget,  includ- 
ing a  proposal  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  I  believe  a  balanced  budget 
would  strengthen  the  economy  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  national 
debt  and  eliminate  Government  defi- 
cits. Clearly,  the  pay-as-you-go  budget 
is  the  first  step  toward  ultimately 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  We  need 
to  pass  this  proposal  so  that  Congress 
can  begin  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  pay  cash 
and  get  that  deficit  down  so  that  we 
do  not  have  the  enormous  increase  in 
interest  rates  which  will  occur  if  we  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  defeating  this  rule  and  in 
passing  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  call- 
ing for  the  pay-as-you-go  budget.  It  is 
time  to  quit  talking  about  the  deficits 
and  do  .something. 

Mr,  ERDREICH,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  extreme  disap- 
pointment and  disagreement  with  the 
pending  rule  before  the  House.  How 
many  U.S.  taxpayers  know-  the  rule 
before  us  prohibits  action  to  delete  the 
pay    raise    for    Members   of   Congress 
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which  IS  hidden  in  the  rcroticihation 
measun''  Hou  many  TS  taxpayers 
know  the  rule  before  us  prohibil.s  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  whicti  would 
siKnif leant ly  r-'dure  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit  and  force  the  Govern- 
ment, hke  any  private  business  or 
family,  to  live  within  it.s  means^" 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  will  send 
the  wrong  message  to  ttie  American 
people.  It  will  tell  them  that  we,  in 
ConRre.ss.  are  more  concerned  about 
providing  a  4  percent  increase  for  our- 
selves tfian  [irovidmg  for  stable  eco- 
nomic grov«.th  and  increiused  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  tho.se  who  are 
jobless.  We  are  in  effect,  telling  the 
US.  taxpayer  that  he  or  she  must  fool 
the  bill  for  an  additional  pay  raise,  on 
top  of  the  1 1  percent  increa.se  Mem- 
bers received  la.st  year  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
prohibits  cun.Mdt  ration  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, believe  would  sigiuficantly 
reduce  the  current  size  of  the  deficit, 
threatening  economic  recovery  Unless 
we  reduce  the  si/e  of  Ifie  deficit,  and 
provide  for  additional  credit  availabil- 
ity for  the  average  taxpayer,  this  re- 
covery will  be.  and  remain,  a  narrow 
recovery.  The  pay-as-you-go  amend- 
ment, offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California,  would  help  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  recovery  to 
all  by  reducing  the  deficit.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  size  of  the  deficit 
has  pushed  many  borrowers  out  of  the 
credit  market  This  is  witnessed  by  in- 
crea.sed  small  business  failures  and 
plant  closings. 

The  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  has 
doubled  itself  each  year  for  the  past  3 
years,  starting  at  $58  billion  in  fi.scal 
year  1981.  growing  to  $110  billion  in 
fi.scal  year  1982.  and  dimhing  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $207  billion  for  this  past 
fiscal  year  Regardle.s,s  of  their  origin, 
we  in  f'unere.s.s  have  a  responsibility  to 
rediiri  I  h.  tn  In  fact.  I  stron^;ly  believe 
that  lilt  Li:;  taxpayer  demand.s  that 
we  reduce  them.  To  not  do  so  would  be 
irresponsible. 

Through  the  pay-as-you-go  amend- 
ment we  have  an  opportuntiy  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  Federal  Govern 
menl  to  live  within  is  means.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  .send  a  message  to 
the  American  people  that  Congress 
can  and  will  act  responsibly  and  will 
stop  .spending  more  money  than  it 
takes  in.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  op- 
portunity which  we  must  not  pass  by. 
It  IS  time  that  Congress  acted  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  restore  the 
faith  of  the  hardworking  taxpayer  in 
this  institution. 
I  urge  that  this  rule  be  defeated. 
Mr  RKILENSON.  Mr  Streaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr  Panetta)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 


Mr.  PANLT'I  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  defi- 
cits in  this  body.  There  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  deficits  but 
every  time  it  comes  to  doing  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  there  is  always 
an  excuse  why  we  should  not  do  it. 

My  theory  is  not  included  in  here  so 
we  ought  to  vote  it  down.  Or  it  is  too 
much.  Or  it  is  too  little.  Or  it  affects 
this  constituency  or  it  affects  that 
constituency. 

There  is  $10  billion  of  savings  in  this 
reconciliation  bill.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  this  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
If  you  vote  down  this  rule  you  vote 
down  $10  billion  in  savings. 

We  as  a  Congress  enacted  a  budget 
resolution  that  said  we  ought  to 
achieve  $10  to  $12  billion  in  savings. 
This  is  the  enforcement  tool  to  do  it. 

Now  everybody  is  running  in  a  dozen 
different  directions  to  find  some  place 
to  hide  from  making  the  tough  vote. 
This  is  the  time  to  put  up  or  shut  up 
on  the  deficit.  If  you  believe  that  the 
deficit  ought  to  be  reduced,  if  you  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  cut  $10  billion,  this  is 
the  place  to  do  it. 
I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  rule. 
Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
pointing  out  that  we  will  have  $10  bil- 
lion of  cuts  and  I  fully  intend  as  one 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
support  that. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  is  dead 
wrong  when  he  suggests  that  if  we 
defeat  this  rule  and  it  goes  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  not  add  the  opportunity 
for  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  to  offer  his  amendment. 
His  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  not 
do  damage  to  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion—it will  strengthen  it.  It  will  not 
do  damage  to  the  $10  billion  of  cuts 
because  to  add  the  Miller  amendment 
will  be  the  only  responsible  thing  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  do. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  can  regain  my 
time,  the  name  of  the  game  is  the  here 
and  now.  We  can  talk  about  what  we 
would  like  to  have  done.  We  can  talk 
about  going  after  defense  and  going 
after  entitlements  and  going  after  rev 
enues. 

But  here  and  now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cut  $10  billion.  I  urge  the 
membership  to  stick  with  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  as  frustrated  as  any  of 
those  who  have  spoken  against  this 
rule  today  at  the  inability  of  this  Gov- 


ernment to  come  to  grips  with  these 
record  levels  of  deficits. 

But.  unlike  those  who  spoke  against 
the  rule.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  rule.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
pointed  out  very  graphically,  this  is 
the  only  game  in  town. 

This  is  our  chance  to  actually  record 
our  vote  for  a  $10-billion  reduction  in 
spending. 

One  of  the  speakers  .said  that  the 
Miller  amendment  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  the  only  way  to  cut  defi- 
cits. We  have  a  number  of  proposals 
that  can  cut  deficits.  I  have  one  pro- 
posal, along  with  almost  90  cospon- 
sors.  that  would  reduce  indexing  on 
both  the  spending  and  the  tax  side  by 
a  CPl  minus  2  percent.  That  would 
make  a  healthy  reduction  in  deficits. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  aUso 
directs  the  President  to  convene  a  bi- 
partisan summit  conference,  the  .sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  reduce  deficits. 
In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  reduce  deficits. 

So  today  I  think  we  should  not  pass 
by  an  opportunity  to  actually  cut  defi- 
cits by  $10  billion  and.  therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule  and  then  to  support  this  reconcili- 
ation package. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  the  House  to 
agree  to  Mr.  Miller's  so-called  pay-as- 
you-go  concept  at  this  time.  It  de- 
serves a  chance  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, but  a  major  in.stitutional  change 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  considered 
without  hearings  and  widespread  con- 
sultation. No  one  presently  knows  the 
impact  of  the  Miller  amendment. 

Second,  Mr.  Miller's  amendment 
would  require  the  Budget  Committee 
to  prepare  its  next  budget  resolution 
using  pay-as-you-go.  No  one  knows 
how  this  would  be  done.  We  do  know- 
that  the  major  impact  of  the  Miller 
amendment  will  be  on  national  de- 
fense and  probably  social  security 
COLA'S.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  any  particular 
scheme,  no  matter  how  attractive, 
before  we  have  heard  from  witnesses 
from  the  CBO.  the  administration, 
and  the  public.  It  might  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  Mr  Miller  to  prepare  a 
substitute  budget  resolution,  or  a 
series  of  amendments,  and  have  these 
circulated,  debated,  and  discussed 
during  Budget  Committee  hearings 
and  markup  next  spring.  Further,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  now  how  the  econ- 
omy, or  the  world  situation,  will 
change  by  next  year.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  tie  our  hands. 

Third.  I  personally  have  some 
doubts  about  what  the  pay-as-you-go 
process  could  mean  for  the  House.  I 


am  not  talking  about  the  deficit-reduc- 
tion goal  of  pay-as-you-go.  or  the  idea 
that  v>,e  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 
program  increases.  I  think  we  all  sup- 
port those  general  goals,  and  I  think  a 
defini  reduction  plan  is  absolutely 
nere.ssary  if  we  are  to  avoid  severe  eco- 
nomic imbalances  in  the  next  few 
vears.  But  the  process  gives  me  pause 
The  process  dictates  that,  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Members  must  choose 
between  freezing  spending  or  raising 
taxes.  Yet  the  House  is  a  democracy- 
the  majority  rules.  The  majority 
should  be  allowed  to  make  other 
choices,  wise  or  unwise.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  guarantee  wisdom  or 
fiscal  restraint,  but  it  does  guarantee 
majority  rule.  I  think  that  it  is  better 
to  preserve  the  idea  of  majority  rule  in 
the  House  than  to  create  new  rules 
that  would  be  destructive  of  that  basic 
principle. 

D  1400 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  lime  a-s  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.s  'Mr  Andrews). 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  of  the 
rule  and  in  support  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan  of  my  colleague.  Mr  Miller  of 
California. 

In  1980  President  Reagan  cam 
paigned  effectively  against  Jimmv 
Carter  on  the  need  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  balance  I  he  budget. 
When  Mr.  Reagan  took  office  the  defi- 
cit was  approximately  $57  billion;  as 
we  debate  this  vital  i.ssue  today,  the 
Federal  deficit  approaches  S200  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  deficits  in  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
"have  been  higher  than  all  previous 
deficits  through  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration combined. 

These  huge  deficits,  unless  Congress 
takes  quick  and  sure  action,  will  go 
even  higher.  Alice  Rivlin.  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  has 
stated  that  they  will  go  as  "far  as  the 
eye  can  see."  Ms.  Rivlin  is  right.  In  my 
State,  recession  has  come  late  and 
very  hard  to  an  area  that  has  pros- 
pered in  the  past.  As  unemployment 
gradually  goes  down  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  Texas  unemployment  is 
going  iip.  Interest  rates  are  high  and 
will  go  even  higher  unless  this  deficit 
is  reduced.  In  an  area  such  as  Texas 
which  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
homebuilding  industry  for  instance, 
higher  deficits  will  be  devastating. 
Each  lime  the  prime  rate  goes  up  only 
1  percent,  over  1  million  Americans 
are  forced  out  of  the  home  market; 
they  cannot  purchase  their  first  home. 
History  will  not  be  kind  to  us  unless 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  can  make 
the  hard  choices  to  reduce  this  deficit. 
The  proposal  by  Mr.  Miller  to  pay 
as  you  go  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  simply  states  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  that  before  any 
new   spending   proposals   can    be   en- 


acted, they  must  be  paid  for.  Is  this 
too  much  to  ask  of  Congress  and  the 
President?  Earlier  today  in  this  debate 
our  colleague  from  Georgia.  Elliott 
Levitas.  very  simply  and  clearly  stated 
the  problem.  'We  initiate  new  pro- 
grams in  one  of  two  ways,  we  either 
charge  for  those  programs  or  we  pay 
for  them  in  cash,"  It  is  time  Congress 
stopped  charging. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  process 
will  sharply  reduce  the  deficit.  And 
most  importanth'.  it  puts  Congre.ss  on 
the  glide  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater 
issue  facing  this  country  than  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit  and  the  need  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this  rule  and 
in  so  doing  commit  ourselves  to  a  bal- 
anced budget, 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  listened  to  this 
debate  about  pay  as  you  go.  You  know, 
we  have  had  .several  opportunities 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  really 
do  something  about  pay  as  you  go  and 
deficit  financing. 

We  had  a  constitutional  amendment 
resolution  before  this  Congre.ss  and. 
looking  over  the  vote  on  October  1. 
1982.  I  saw  that  the  prime  sponsor  of 
this  present  amendment,  pay  as  you 
go.  voted  against  that  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  also  see  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  voted 
against  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment resolution. 

I  do  not  think  many  people  have 
taken  a  look  at  the  so-called  pay-as- 
you-go  resolution  that  they  want  to 
make  in  order.  You  know,  everybody 
around  this  place  knows  that  about  70 
percent  of  the  budget  is  in  entitle- 
ments, we  always  try  to  hide  behind 
the  fact  that  these  are  entitlements. 
and  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
But  I  have  said  many  times  that  the 
Congress  made  them  entitlement  pro- 
gram.'-: and  the  Congress  can  do  .some- 
thing about  them  if  it  wants  to.  But 
low  and  behold  this  so-called  pay-as- 
you-go  proposal  that  they  want  to 
make  in  order  excludes  entitlements. 
Let  me  read  section  603:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  discretion  outlays" 
and  it  only  affects  discretionary  out- 
lays, "those  outlays  resulting  from  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority— budget 
authority  excluding  appropriated  enti- 
tlements or  other  mandatories  under 
existing  law.  " 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  hearings  on  pay  as 
you  go,  if  we  want  to  insert  it  into  law. 
i  think  perhaps  wc  ought  to  take  a 
look  again  at  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  handle  this  matter  in  a  way 
that  Members  of  this  House  cannot 
constantly  change  it.  You  know,  if  you 
put   something   in   a  statute,   we   can 


change  the  statute,  but  we  cannot  \  ery 
easily  change  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  say  also  if  we  are  really  con- 
cerned—and I  am  and  my  votes  reflect 
It— we  ought  to  let  our  votes  reflect 
our  concern. 

I  wonder  if  these  individuals  who 
suddenly  are  saying  that  we  ought  to 
pay  as  we  go  have  been  reflecting  on 
the  votes  they  cast  in  this  House 
which  ran  up  this  huge  deficit  they 
are  now  complaining  about. 

You  know,  we  ha\e  had  a  lot  of  ap- 
propriation bills  up  here.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  amendments.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  new  authorizing  legislation 
pa-ssed  to  hand  out  goodies  we  could 
not  afford,  I  wonder,  if  they  are  really 
sincere  considering  hov.  ihey  voted  on 
these  matters.  I  am  not  going  to 
expose  their  records.  Let  the  people 
back  home  take  a  look  at  how  they 
voted  and  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
sincere.  They  want  to  do  something 
here  and  maintain  back  home  that 
they  are  for  pay  as  you  go.  But  every 
single  day.  when  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  against  increased  spending, 
they  vote  for  it.  not  again.st  it. 

So  I  say.  as  1  said  the  other  day.  let 
somebody  put  up  or  shut  up  on  this 
i.ssue.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  attack 
this  problem.  The  time  is  in  the 
future.  We  have  had  attempts  in  the 
past.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
right  now  in  this  budget  resolution,  as 
reported  out  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
is  whether  or  not  to  extend  that  pay 
period  from  October  1  to  January  1  as 
far  as  Federal  w  orkers  are  concerned— 
and  that  includes  all  of  them— and 
whether  to  save  $1.8  billion. 

Now  if  you  want  to  treat  them  dif- 
ferently than  you  do  the  retirees,  vote 
against  this  resolution,  vote  down  this 
rule  and  spend  another  SI. 8  billion 
under  the  pretext  that  you  want  some 
resolution  that  has  not  even  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  considered 
here,  and  use  that  as  an  excuse,  not  a 
reason  for  voting  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  individuals 
who  really  want  to  save  some  money 
for  the  taxpayers  will  vote  for  the  rule 
and  if  they  want  to  have  hearings  on 
the  gentleman's  resolution,  which  has 
not  had  a  hearing  yet.  let  us  go  to  the 
proper  committee  and  I  will  be  one  of 
tho.se  testifying  to  cut  back  in  a  mean- 
ingful wav  whenever  they  do  that. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  his  pay-as-you-go  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  on  the  rule,  so  that 
we  may  have  a  rule  making  possible  a 
vote  on  the  pay-as-you-go  amendment. 
The  vote  on  the  rule  and  on  the 
Miller  amendment  is  our  only  real 
chance  to  eliminate  the  horrendous 
budget  deficits  which  will  destroy  the 
recovery  and  the  long-range  reindus- 
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;i  i.ili/.ation  of  the  Nation.  Interest 
rates  will  only  go  down  significantly, 
when  the  financial  markets  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  can  and  will 
get  the  budget  deficits  down. 

Adoption  of  the  Miller  amendment 
will  force  the  Congress  to  make  hard 
choices— to  earn  our  pay  — to  govern. 

It  will  provide  that  there  can  be  no 
budget  increases,  unless  a  way  is  found 
to  pay  for  it:  reduced  spending  else- 
where or  user  fees/taxes  to  finance 
the  expenditure. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  think  this 
change,  this  discipline,  could  revolu- 
tionize the  Tax  Code  and  at  long  last 
give  us  tax  simplicity  and  a  decent 
measure  of  tax  reform. 

Today,  we  legislate  taxes  on  the 
double  pickpocket  theory.  If  one  group 
has  a  loophole,  then  everyone  and  his 
cousin  wants  the  same  incentive.  In- 
stead of  saying,  why  does  Mr.  A  have  a 
special  tax  advantage.  Messrs.  B.  C.  D, 
and  everyone  else  in  sight  fights— and 
usually  gets—what  A  has.  The  result  is 
the  impossibly  complex  Tax  Code  we 
have,  which  is  perceived  as  so  inequi- 
table that  compliance  with  the  law  is 
rapidly  collapsing. 

Under  the  Miller  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
posal, we  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
spread  loophok's  and  incentives.  For 
each  group  that  wanted  a  tax  change, 
we  on  Ways  and  Means  would  have  to 
take  away  a  tax  advantage  from  .some 
other  part  of  the  Tax  Code.  I  guaran- 
tee you  that  would  drastically  slow  the 
growth  of  loopholes.  As  we  make  ad- 
justments for  tax  indexing  and  in- 
creases in  the  tax  entry  points— the 
levels  at  which  people  begin  to  owe 
tax— we  will  have  to  find  taxes  else- 
where. That  elsewhere  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  awesome  and  bloody  lobbying 
battles— but  it  will  result  in  a  better 
Tax  Code  and  lower  deficits. 

Let  mc  give  you  two  examples:  Mem- 
bers are  getting  a  lot  of  mail  about  the 
State  per  capita  limit  that  Ways  and 
Means  has  proposed  on  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds.  At  the  .same  time,  the 
committee  voted  a  $2.8  billion  revenue 
lo-ss  caused  by  the  5-year  extension  of 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds.  Under  the 
Miller  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire a  $1  for  $1  off.set  of  tax  lo.sses. 
the  committee  might  have  provided  a 
less  generous  extension  of  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  and  a  higher  per  capita 
on  IDBs. 

There  is  another  example:  The  alter- 
native energy  industry  is  seeking  the 
extension  of  a  variety  of  tax  incentives 
in  order  to  match  the  many  incentives 
available  to  oil.  gas,  and  coal.  I  believe 
we  should  have  .solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  .sources— but  why  do 
we  have  to  give  them  subsidies  to  com- 
pete with  the  subsidies  of  other  indus- 
tries? Why  not  just  eliminate  all  subsi- 
dies, have  a  level  playing  field,  and  let 
the  best  energy  .source  win?  Under  the 
Miller   pay-as-you-go   amendment,    in- 


stead of  expending  tax  loopholes  for 
alternative  energy,  everyone's  energies 
would  be  concentrated  on  providing  a 
level  playing  field  by  eliminating  the 
tax  loopholes  for  fossil  fuels. 

These,  at  least,  are  the  type  of 
budget  priority  questions  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  should  be  facing 
if  we  are  to  control  these  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge  support  of 
a  rule  allowing  the  Miller  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  may  remain. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  al.so  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friend  fiom  South  Caroli- 
na <Mr.  Derrick).  The  pay-as-you-go 
proposal  is  in  effect  an  amendment  to 
the  ba.sic  budget  process.  While  it  may 
be  desirable,  and  this  Member  and 
many  others  voted  for  it  in  the  past, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  felt  that  this 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  offer  it. 
We  did  not  want  the  reconciliation 
process,  which  was  specificall.\'  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Budget  Act  as  a  means  of 
completing  action  on  the  budget  for 
this  fi.scal  year  by  conforming  various 
provisions  of  law  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  included  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
we  did  not  want  the  reconciliation 
proce.ss  to  be  burdened  additionally 
with  amendments  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess as  it  is  to  be  implemented  in  fi.scal 
year  1985. 

Tho.se  amendments  would  be  better 
offered  early  next  se.ssion  when  the 
Hou.se  decides  on  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  adopting  the  budget  for  that 
next  fi.scal  year. 

So  Mr.  Speaker  and  Membeis.  I  urge 
an  ■aye"  vote  on  the  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NE1.SON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak 
cr.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that    a    quorum    is    not    present    and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— yeas  224.  nays 
198.  not  voting  II.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

4161 

YEAS- 

224 

Acldabbti 

A.spin 

Biai!»;> 

Akaka 

Badham 

Bhliv 

Albo.sta 

BarnrN 

Btwhlrrl 

Alixandcr 

BarUiti 

H..k--,> 

Andrews  iNCi 

Balrman 

HolHllll 

Aniiiin/.iu 

B<'il<-ii.sun 

KiriiDP 

Aniiioii.v 

Brrman 

Boiikcr 

Arrhrr 

Bcvill 

Bosro 

Bouchtr 

Brook.s 

Broom  field 

Bro*n  iCA) 

Broyhill 

Burton  iCA' 

Carney 

Carr 

Cliandirr 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cla.v 

Colrman  (MOi 

Colhns 

Come 

Con  vers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

CrockeU 

Daniel 

Davi.s 

de  la  Car^a 

Derrirk 

DeWlne 

Diekin.son 

Diek.s 

DmKPlI 

Oixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Doviney 

Diinran 

Dwyer 

Dvmally 

Dy.son 

Kd«ard.s  >  ALi 

Ed»ard.s  lOKi 

Erlenborii 

Fa/io 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoKliella 

Foley 

Ford  <  M 1 1 

Ford(TNi 

Forsyl  he 

FVanklin 

Frosl 

Ciart'ia 

Gephardt 

Gibbi.iis 

C.oi,.';i!.  .' 

Gradi.^oii 

Gray 

Green 

Giiarlni 

Hall  UN) 

Hall>OH> 

HanimerM'liinidt 

Hnnre 

Harri.soii 

Hatcher 

Haukiiis 


Anderson 

Andrews  iTX' 

Applenati- 

AiiCoin 

Barnard 

Bales 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Belhune 

Bilirakis 

Boner 

Borski 

Bo.xer 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Brown  iCO> 

Bryant 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chappell 

Clarke 

rilnte«'r 

Coats 


Hefner 

Heflel 

Hilll.s 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kliidne.ss 

KoKOV.sek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Laiitos 

Lalla 

Lealh 

l^'land 

Li-nt 

Lew  IS  I CA 1 

Lipmski 

LivinK.ston 

Lloyd 

lant.  <  LA ) 

LonK  <MD> 

lot  I 

l>ow  ery  '  CA  • 

l/>wry  (WAi 

Liijan 

Madii:an 

Markiy 

Marleni-e 

Marriott 

Martin  >IL> 

Martin  'NC' 

Martin  'NY> 

Martirv'2 

MaiMii 

Mavroules 

Ma/7.oli 

McCain 

McCl0Nke\ 

McDade 

McCirath 

McHutih 

McKernan 

McKmiiey 

MKhel 

Mikulski 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

M  oak  ley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Morri.son  i  WA  i 

Mvers 

Neal 

Nuhol.s 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ox  ley 

NAYS-198 

Coelho 

Coleman  iTX> 

Conable 

Cooper 

Courier 

Crain 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crani'.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

D.xschle 

Daub 

Dellums 

Doritan 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edw  ariLs  i  CA ) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreieh 

Evan.s  (IA> 

E\Bn.sitL) 

Fascell 

FeiKlian 


PaneUa 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pipper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Kan^el 

ReKUla 

Ritter 

Robert.s 

Robinson 

Roe 

RoKcrs 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Riidd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Srhul/e 

Srhumer 

Shannon 

Shelbs 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  iIA' 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith.  Rolx'rl 

Snowe 

Spenre 

St  Gi'rmain 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Swift 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  iCAi 

Torriceili 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vaiider  Jagt 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

WhilehursI 

Whittaker 

Williams  <MTi 

Wil.son 

Winn 

Wirlh 

Wort  ley 

Wriiihi 

Wylie 

Yates 

Youni!  lAKi 

Young  I  MO  I 

Zablocki 

7Ksrhaii 


Fiedler 

Fields 

Fowler 

Frank 

P'renzel 

Fui|ua 

Gaydos 

Ge)den.son 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

CJramm 

Ciregg 

Giinderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  t  IDl 

Hansen  iVI) 

Harkin 

Hartneti 

Hayes 

Hertel 

HightowiT 

Hiler 


iFL) 


Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

John.son 

Kasich 

Kastenmeicr 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

:  •  arh 

■  hman 
i.r\in 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lewis  (FL) 
Loeffler 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
McCandle.ss 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McP'.wcn 
McNulty 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  lOH> 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Ackerman 
D  Amours 
Gekas 
Jacobs 


Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natrher 

NeLson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlingpr 

Owens 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Paul 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Ralrhford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

RUS.SO 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  iNEl 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 'GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Valentine 

Vandergritf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Weber 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


ant  services  out  of  funds  currently 
available  to  such  committee  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 


NOT  VOTING- 11 


Jones  I  NC ) 
L<hman  iCA) 
Murtha 
Pritchard 


Rodino 
Solarz 
Williams  1  OH  I 


n   1420 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Ackerman 
against 

Messrs.  GEJDENSON.  APPLE- 
GATE.  PASHAYAN.  MOORHEAD. 
PACKARD.  SOLOMON.  BURTON  of 
Indiana.  BEREUTER  .-^NYDER. 
NATCHER.  PERKINS.  I  .\l  /IN  JEF- 
FORDS. DENNY  SMITH.  H(  >N}  i;  of 
Tennessee.  HOPKINS,  HAN6LN  of 
Utah,  and  BREAUX  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  'nay." 

Messrs.  MARKEY.  SCHAEFER.  and 
SAWYER  changed  their  votes  from 
■nay  "  to  ■yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  IN- 
CREASING MAXIMUM  AMOUNT 
WHICH  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
I  )F^FICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
.MAY  ALLOCATE  FOR  CONSULT- 
ANT SERVICES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rcpt.  No.  98- 
438)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  342)  in- 
creasing the  maximum  amount  which 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  may  allocate  for  consult- 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  344  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4169. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  THE  V,  HOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4169)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  with  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  ol  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed w'ith. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

D  1430 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  is  the  first  of  a 
two-part  reconciliation  bill.  This  par- 
ticular legislation  deals  only  with 
spending  reductions.  The  taxes  and 
the  medicare  savings,  which  is  the 
other  part  of  reconciliation,  will  come 
before  the  House  later  this  week.  This 
particular  reconciliation  bill  deals 
strictly  with  spending  savings  over  the 
next  3  years,  and  it  is  directed  at  only 
3  comniittees.  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

As  Members  will  recall  in  the  first 
budget  resolution,  these  3  committees 
were  directed  to  find  .spending  savings 
of  a  little  over  $10  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  Primarily  these  savings 
were  to  be  achieved  through  delays  in 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  different 
pension  programs,  and  for  delays  in 
Federal  pay  raises. 

The  three  committees  reported  back 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with 
$8'z  billion  in  savings  of  the  $10.3  bil- 
lion they  were  required  to  find.  Those 
savings  break  down  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  found  savings  in  COLA 
delays,  a  permanent  delay  in  all  future 
COLA'S  for  civil  service  retirees,  and 


then  similar  delays  in  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  military.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Coast  Guard  and  Public  Health 
Service  retirees.  It  would  place  Federal 
retirement  COLA'S  in  January  on  es- 
sentially the  same  cycle  as  the  social 
security  cost-of-living  adjustments, 
and  the  savings  in  that  would  be  $6.6 
billion. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
was  instructed  to  extend  the  disaster 
loan  program  provisions  of  existing 
law  that  require  farm  borrowers  to 
seek  farm  disa.ster  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  before 
they  can  apply  for  similar  assistance 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

This  committee  also  capped  the  SBA 
disaster  loan  program  at  S500  million 
per  year  and  also  made  some  other 
lesser  modifications  in  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  SBA  disas- 
ter loan  program,  and  that  would  save 
$1,241  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
delayed  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  6  months  for  veterans'  compensa- 
tion beneficiaries.  On  education  bene- 
fits, the  committee  recommended  ter- 
minating the  advance  payment  of  VA 
education  benefits  as  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  3-year  .savings 
from  this  committee  was  $660  million. 
So  these  three  committees  will  save 
$8' 2  billion  by  their  work.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, however,  did  not  do  as  the  Con- 
gress instructed  in  .savings  of  Federal 
pay  increa.ses  and.  instead  of  changing 
the  4-percent  Federal  pay  increase  to 
January  1984.  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  made  that 
Federal  pay  increase  effective  October 
1. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
have  an  amendment  immediately  fol- 
lowing general  debate  to  delay  that 
pay  increa.se  for  Federal  employees  to 
January,  and  that  will  bring  about  a 
savings  of  $1,785  billion.  If  the  House 
passes  that  amendment  we  will  have 
achieved  $10.3  billion  in  savings  over 
the  next  3  years,  everything  that  the 
Congress  instructed  these  three  com- 
mittees to  acheive  in  spending  savings. 
In  addition,  this  reconciliation  pack- 
age contains  a  call  for  an  economic 
summit.  It  contains  a  direction  to  the 
President  to  convene  a  bipartisan  eco- 
nomic summit,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, for  the  sole  purpose  of  devising  a 
deficit  reduction  package  that  can  be 
enacted  this  year,  and  not  wait  until 
1985.  We  think  that  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

The  deficit  in  the  fi.scal  year  that 
was  just  completed  was  nearly  $200 
billion.  As  Dave  Stockman,  the  OMB 
Director  .said,  unless  we  do  somthing 
about  these  deficits,  we  are  going  to 
see  $200  billion  deficits  as  far  as  the 
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eye  can  see  Surh  (i<fii  ]•>  art  t'-'irik;  '  ■ 
be  very  damatiiiig,  be(  ;i  im-  '\\f\  a." 
consumint?  and  will  continue  to  con- 
sume well  over  three  quarters  of  the 
net  domestic  savings  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  we  do  something  about 
getting  those  deficits  undtr  control 
and  do  it  this  year.  I  fear  ttiat  this  eco- 
nomic recovers  auI  not  last  through 
1984  and  1985 

The  quest loti  i.s  What  do  we  do 
about  those  deficit,-.'  I  think  it  is  clear. 
We  must  recoK'ni/.e  that  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  thi'.sf  (Iffu  it.s  by  getting 
them  dowti  to  ni/c  b\  adopting  an 
overall  package  of  slowing'  the  rate  of 
growth  of  eniitlfmeiit  and  military 
spending,  and  ha.  ing  a  revenue  pack- 
age that  ca\  piiv  lor  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment we  desire.  Such  a  package 
can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  con- 
text of  bipartisan  spirit,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  it  we  ha\e  a  truly  biparti- 
san economic  summit  convened  by  the 
President  and  including  the  bipartisan 
leadership}  of  Congress 

Thus  recoiHiliHt  ii.n  package  has  a 
title  that  will  (iireci  that  such  a  bipar- 
tisan summit  coiilt'rence  be  convened 
to  produce  a  defu  it  reduction  package 
that  could  be  :u:ri<'t  to  and  acted 
upon  tfiis  year 

This  is  what  is  contained  in  this  rec- 
onciliation bill.  For  the  most  part,  the 
committees  did  precisely  what  Con- 
gress instructed  them  to  do.  and  if  we 
follow  through  today,  we  will  have 
made  a  significant  down  payment  on 
our  rffi.rt.  ;ui(i  our  commitment  to  the 
AiniTicai.  people  to  reduce  these 
record  levels  of  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  Chair 
wants  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  we  have 
agreed  to  give  time  to  the  other  three 
committees  involved,  and  I  would  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Durbin). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  explain  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4169. 

Before  I  get  into  the  details  of  these 
proposals.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  when  the  committee  approved 
these  recommendations  last  July  19  it 
did  so  with  an  overwhelming  biparti 
san  vote  of  15  to  3. 

These  recommendations,  transmit 
ted  to  the  Budget  Committee  last  July 
26.  substantially  comply  with  the  sav- 
ings mandated  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. We  were  unable  to  meet  com- 
pletely the  savings  target  because  of  a 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the 
proposal  to  delay  until  January  1  the 
4-percent  pay  increase  due  to  Federal 


civilian  and  military  employees  on  Oc- 
tober 1 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  our  committee  acted  eagerly 
in  extracting  yet  another  pound  of 
flesh  from  career  Federal  employees 
who  have  taken  the  brunt  of  this  ad- 
ministrations  Draconian  budget  re- 
ductions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  committee 
acted  with  extreme  reluctance.  Clearly 
it  would  have  preferred  not  to  take 
any  more  out  of  the  hides  of  belea- 
guered Federal  workers.  But  the 
House  had  spoken  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  we  were  forced  to  comply. 

Since  we  really  had  precious  few  op- 
tions, we  attempted  to  pursue  a  course 
that  would  do  the  least  damage  to  a 
work  force  whose  morale  ha^  already 
been  seriously  damaged. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  administration  has  sought  deliber- 
ately to  make  Federal  employment  un 
attractive.  It  has  gone  to  extraordi- 
nary lengths  to  portray  unjustly  Fed- 
eral workers  as  indolent  paper  shuf- 
flers who  are  overpaid  and  under- 
worked. It  has  done  this  to  enlist 
public  support  for  slashing  pay  and 
benefits  of  Federal  workers  and  those 
who  have  retired  from  Federal  service. 

And  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
price  we  will  pay  in  future  years  for 
this  false  economy.  If  we  continue  this 
reckless  diminution  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits we  will  attract  to  the  Federal  .serv- 
ice only  those  who  cannot  find  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  and  we  will,  indeed, 
become  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  President  s  own  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  a  prestigi- 
ous panel  made  up  of  bipartisan  ex- 
perts from  the  private  sector: 

While  busine.ss  searches  for  excellence 
and  considers  human  resources  its  most  Im- 
portant element,  the  Federal  Government 
looks  only  at  the  short-run  savings  by  not 
paying  its  employers  wages  that  they  could 
earn  in  the  private  sector.  In  the  long  run. 
Government  efficiency  will  suffer  by  losing 
the  best  and  the  brightest  who  will  either 
leave  Government  service  or  not  enter  it  In 
the  first  place. 

That  particular  quote  from  the 
report,  issued  earlier  this  month, 
comes  from  Jerome  Rosow,  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  an  ac 
knowiedged  expert  on  the  subject. 

This  years  advisory  committee 
report  notes  that  a  21.5  percent  catch 
up  in  wages  would  be  necessary  to 
place  Federal  workers  on  the  same  pay 
levels  as  their  private  sector  counter- 
parts. This  bill  calls  for  only  4  percent. 
And  the  increase  recommended  by  the 
White  Hou.se  is  only  3.5  percent,  effec- 
tive in  January  1984  rather  than  this 
month.  If  the  proposed  3.5-percent  in- 
crease is  computed  for  the  year,  the 
report  says,  it  actually  amounts  to 
only  2.6  percent,  since  historically,  ad- 
justments are  made  in  October. 


Moreover,  this  year  marks  the  sixth 
in  a  row  that  the  comparability  princi- 
ple has  been  violated.  And  the  adviso- 
ry committee  report  says: 

It  IS  apparent  that  the  system  is  drifting 
back  to  the  period  before  1962  when  compa- 
rability was  just  a  concept  and  when  pay  de- 
cisions were  determined  solely  by  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  enough  is 
enough.  At  some  point  we  must  pause 
to  consider  the  damage  we  have  done. 

Turning  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill,  as  recommended  by  our  com- 
mittee, it  would  permanently  shift  the 
effective  date  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment cost-of-living  adjustments  to  De- 
cember—payable in  January— and  base 
the  COLA  on  the  percent  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year 
over  the  CPI  for  the  third  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  recommenda- 
tion substantially  complies  with  the 
COLA  assumption  underlying  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolution.  And 
it  put  the  adjustments  on  the  same 
cycle  as  social  security. 

Additionally,  the  bill  proposes  a  pay 
raise  for  Federal  civilian  employees  of 
4-percent  effective  this  month.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  4-percent  figure 
in  the  first  budget  resolution.  I  think 
it  would  be  both  shortsighted  and  fool- 
hardy to  consider  anything  less  than 
this  token  pay  adjustment,  especially 
in  light  of  the  Pay  Advisory  Commit 
tee  report  and  other  ominous  signs  on 
the  horizon. 

We  cannot  continue  to  slash  away  at 
pay  and  benefits  for  those  who  do  the 
important  work  of  our  Nation  and  not 
expect  serious  consequences. 

Federal  workers  have  every  right  to 
feel  besieged.  Not  only  has  compara- 
bility been  blithely  ignored,  but  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  has 
been  under  attack  since  1976  when 
Congress  repealed  the  1 -percent 
■kicker.'  Since  then  we  have  changed 
from  twice-a-year  to  once-a-year 
COLA,  restricted  disability  retirement 
benefits,  increased  interest  rates  on 
deposits  for  prior  service,  delayed  the 
commencing  date  of  annuities,  re- 
quired annuities  to  be  rounded  down 
to  the  next  lowest  dollar,  temporarily 
provided  one-half  COLA  for  retirees 
under  age  62.  tightened  requirements 
for  early  retirements  eligibility,  elimi- 
nated the  so-called  look-back  benefit 
and  mandated  prorating  of  initial 
COLAs. 

These  changes  have  resulted  in  total 
reduction  in  benefits  of  $6.7  billion 
since  1977.  according  to  data  compiled 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Plainly  we  have  done  more  than 
enough  to  make  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  less  than  attractive. 

To  do  more  would  guarantee  further 
deterioration  of  a  work  force  that  al- 
ready is  demoralized  and  alienated. 


Finally.  I  wish  to  bring  the  following 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  the  first  complete  paragraph  on 
page  5  of  the  report  to  accompany 
H.R  4169  H  Kept.  98-425),  it  is 
stated  that  the  authority  for  the 
President  to  submit  an  alternative 
plan,  a-s  well  as  the  authority  for  a 
one-House  veto  of  that  plan,  is  not  in 
doubt  due  to  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  INS  against  Chada.  This 
statement  contains  a  misprint.  The 
word  'not"  should  be  ■now".  It  is  im- 
portant to  correct  the  record  on  this 
matter  since  the  President's  alterna- 
tive plan  authority  is  presently  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

D  1440 
Mr    LATTA    Mr    Chairman,   I   yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reconciliation 
bill.  a.s  1  pointed  out  earlier,  does  not 
do  much.  If  the  House  adopts  no  more 
than  this  bill,  it  will  be  letting  another 
opportunity  slip  by  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Just  a  week  ago  President  Reagan 
once  again  called  upon  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  work  with  him  to  solve 
the  Nation's  deficit  spendintj  problem. 
This  week,  once  again,  hi  uil!  be  re- 
buffed by  that  leadership  in  the  two 
reconciliation  bills  to  bi  brought  to 
the  floor. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  on  October  19  in 
which  his  words  show  very  clearly  that 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  solve  the  (iefici! 
spending  problem. 

And  I  ask  the  Congress  for  cooperation  in 
these  la-st  4  weeks  before  It  leaves  for  the 
year  Many  key  budget  decisions  remain  and 
we  have  a  real  opportunity  to  hold  down 
spending  and  reduce  deficits.  And  I  think  we 
should  remember  these  deficits  didn  t  ju.st 
spring  up  In  1.000  days.  They  are  the  prod 
uct  of  too  many  years  of  tax  and  tax  and 
spend  and  spend. 

In  these  closing  days  of  Congres.s.  let  us 
rededlcate  ourselves  not  to  taxing  people 
more  but  to  making  Government  spend  less. 
This  is  the  way  to  keep  the  United  Slates  on 
a  steady  path  of  economic  growth  and  op- 
portunity for  all  our  people. 
Let  me  repeat  that  one  phrase. 
Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  not  to  taxing 
people  more  but  to  making  Government 
spend  less, 

1  do  not  see  much  rededication  in 
this  bill  today,  as  I  have  indicated  ear- 
lier. Instead,  what  I  see  is  a  token 
effort  to  hold  down  spending  and  a 
major  effort  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
to  raise  taxes,  just  like  last  year. 

Increasing  taxes  will  not  solve  the 
deficit  problem.  Economic  growth  and 
reduced  deficit  spending  as  the  recov- 
ery develops  are  the  answers. 

Let  me  quote  once  again  from  the 
President: 

About  half  the  deficit  is  caused  by  (the! 
recession,  so  economic  recovery  can   halve 


[the]  estimate.  Our  previous  esumales  of 
the  horrendous  deficits  have  already  been 
trimmed  back  by  the  amount  of  recovery 
tlial  v.e\e  had  so  far. 

The  other  part  of  that  is  structural.  It  is 
built  in  because  of  Governmeni  spending. 
And  I'm  going  to  continue,  as  hard  as  I  can, 
trying  to  get  further  reductions  in  spending 
as  a  means  of  bringing  down  the  deficits  and 
getting  us  to  the  point  of  balanced  budgets 
■Ahich  we  must  reach 

Like  the  President,  I,  too,  have 
grown  up  hearing  my  Democrat 
friends  tell  us  that  deficit  spending 
brings  prosperity,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  Is  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  past. 
But  suddenly,  this  year  and  later  this 
year,  we  have  been  hearing  them 
speak  out  against  deficits  without 
voting  to  trim  the  bills  back  that  are 
causing  the  deficits. 

Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  one  is 
skeptical,  because  if  this  bill  today  is 
an  example  of  how  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem,  this  country 
is  really  in  trouble. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  bill,  calling  for 
only  $8,5  billion  m  reconciled  savings 
over  3  years  as  reported,  is  the  small- 
est reconciliation  bill  in  the  history  of 
the  budget  process.  Let  me  just  repeat 
that.  This  calls  for  a  savings  of  $8,5 
billion,  not  in  1  year,  not  in  2  years, 
but  over  3  years,  and  for  fi.scal  year 
1984,  which  began  on  October  1.  it 
only  calls  for  savings  of  $1,8  billion  out 
of  what  CBO  now  estimates  to  be  a 
S868  billion  budget.  That  is  savings  of 
$1.8  billion  out  of  $868  billion  of  ex- 
penditures. 

That  IS  unbelievable  when  we  realize 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  highest  current  and 
projected  peacetime  deficits  in  our  his- 
tory and  record  Government  spending. 
By  contrast,  the  fiscal  year  1982  recon- 
ciliation bill  known  as  Gramm-Latta  II 
achieved  the  greatest  savings  in  histo- 
ry—S130  billion  over  3  years. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  reconciliation  savings  in  these 
years.  That  table  is  a.s  follows: 
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Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr,  Jones)  has  brought  a 
bill  to  the  floor  today  calling  for,  as  I 
mentioned,  $8,5  billion  in  savings  over 
3  years.  The  budget  resolution  called 
for  $12.3  billion,  I  am  told  that  the 
savings    from    the    Energy    and    Com- 


merce Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  handled 
under  another  bill.  Hopefully,  that 
will  come  forward  on  Thursday,  I 
would  have  preferred,  as  the  budget 
language  clearly  states,  that  we  had 
one  bill,  but  we  are  having  two  bills. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
pledged  to  enforce  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  I  see  very  little  discipline  be- 
cause the  enforcement  language  was 
not  there  this  year.  In  1981  reconcilia- 
tion was  established  as  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  to  achieve  budget 
savings.  Reconciliation  is  the  only  sure 
way  we  have  of  controlling  deficit 
spending, 

n  1450 

It  is  really  not  being  used  this  year. 
This  bill  would  make  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1984  of  only  $1,8  billion  in  spend- 
ing. That  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  and.  really,  those  are  not  sav- 
ings. If  you  want  to  know  what  it 
amounts  to  over  3  years,  well,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  is  $8.5  billion  out 
of  projected  outlays  for  those  3  years 
of  $2.6  trillion— $2,6  trillion,  and  we 
come  up  with  $8,5  billion  in  savings 
over  those  3  years. 

Certainly  the  question  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  'puny  savings"— and  I  put 
that  in  quotation  marks— being  pro- 
posed, or  whether  we  are  going  to 
spend  that  $1.8  billion. 

Well,  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  for 
saving  every  possible  nickel  that  we 
can  save.  Even  though  it  is  a  small 
figure.  I  am  for  saving  it:  but  we  have 
not  done  our  jobs  as  I  see  that  we 
could  have  done  if  we  really  meant 
business  in  cutting  back  on  those  defi- 
cits. 

Certainly  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  chairman  to  make  the  4- 
percent  increase  in  Federal  workers' 
pay  extended  from  October  1  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  because  we  can  save  some 
money  there,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  We  can  save  about  $1,8 
billion.  The  total  savings  will  be  about 
$10,3  billion. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  already  indi- 
cated these  savings  are  not  great. 
They  are  savings  of  only  three-tenths 
of  I  percent  of  the  projected  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1984, 

This  reconciliation  bill  symptomizes 
the  failure  of  the  effort  of  our  majori- 
ty at  budgeting  this  year.  In  1981.  the 
Congress  made  a  commitment  to  con- 
trol deficit  spending  through  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  outlays.  W'lth  the  pas- 
sage of  Gramm-Latta,  this  Congress 
pledged  it.self  to  a  series  of  systematic, 
phased-in  budget  savings  which  would 
have  called  for  a  fiscal  year  1984 
budget,  after  adjustments  for  changes 
in  the  economy,  of  $809  billion.  The 
latest  estimate  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  that  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1984  will  be  $868  billion,  or 
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$58.2  billion  more  than  was  previously 
committed  to  under  Gramm-Latta  in 
1981. 

Even  if  we  pass  this  reconciliation 
bill  today,  and  even  if  we  somehow 
this  week  accomplish  the  total  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  reconciled  savings  and  $12  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
this  budget  is  now  adding  $10.4  billion 
to  domestic  spending  over  the  CBO 
budget  resolution  base  line. 

What  if  we  achieve  the  $12  billion  in 
savings  and  the  $73  billion  in  new- 
taxes:*  That  would  be  a  ratio  of  6  to  1 
of  tax  hikes  to  spending  cuts:  $6  addi- 
tional in  taxes  for  every  $1  in  spending 
savings. 

I  have  to  ask.  whatever  happened  to 
the  once  agreed-upon  ratio  of  3  to  1 
spending  cuts  over  tax  increases? 

The  leadership  has  changed  the 
entire  concept  of  budgeting  that  we  es- 
tablished in  1981. 

The  concept  behind  Gramm-Latta 
was  to  bring  the  budget  process  under 
control  by  holding  down  the  growth  m 
Federal  spending  and  not  by  taxmg  to 
pay  for  unwise  Federal  spending.  The 
tool  for  accomplishing  this  could  have 
been  reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  never  was  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  tax  bills.  Its  purpose 
was  not  to  mandate  tax  increases,  but 
to  mandate  savings  through  reduced 
spending.  That  concept  seems  to  have 
changed  in  the  past  2  years. 

As  a  budgetary  control  device,  recon- 
ciliation in  the  past  2  years  has  come 
to  resemble  Shakespeare's  account  of 
history  repeating  itself:  the  first  time 
as  comedy  and  the  second  time  as 
farce. 

Last  year  Congress  used  reconcilia- 
tion to  order  $98  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases under  the  guise  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  This  Thursday  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  use  reconciliation  to 
increase  taxes  by  another  $73  billion: 
but  even  if  the  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow 
SKI)  recognizes  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  does  not  seem 
to  understand,  we  do  not  need  recon- 
ciliation to  enact  tax  increases. 

The  entire  budget  process  this  year 
is  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  gains  that 
has  been  made  the  first  years  of  this 
administration  and  to  open  the  flood- 
gales  on  Federal  spending.  The  leader 
ship  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
made  this  clear  from  the  beginning. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  press  release  put 
out  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
when  they  announced  their  budget 
plan  last  March: 

We  must  restore  funding  in  areas  which 
strengthen  and  protect  our  most  vital  re- 
source—people, while  restraining  growth  in 
government  b.v  holding  many  programs  at 
present  levels. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  of  many  pro- 
grams the  Democrats  have  held  at 
present  levels  in  the  1984  budget,  but  I 
do  know  where  unnecessary  and  lavish 


spending     has     been     propo.sed.     and 
passed. 

Do  any  of  you  realize  that  this 
House  spent  more  money  in  one  7-day 
period  in  September  for  new  programs 
or  in  expanding  old  programs  than  is 
contained  in  this  entire  reconciliation 
bill? 

From    September    13    through    Sep 
tember  21.  this  House  voted  to  spend 
$15.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Let  me 
show  you  how  it  was  done. 

On  September  13.  the  House  adopt- 
ed a  $12.1  billion  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion bill  which  included  discretionary 
education  programs. 

On  September   15.  the  House  voted 
to  spend  $200  million  in  the  Trade  Ad 
justment  Assistance  Act. 

On  September  21.  the  House  adopt- 
ed a  $3.5  billion  jobs  bill. 

And  we  have  a  reserve  clause  for  the 
first  time,  that  we  have  alluded  to.  It 
was  a  cute  gimmick.  As  everybody 
knew,  they  were  going  to  be  dipping 
into  it  and  they  have  been. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  .say  that 
we  do  have  a  reconciliation  bill  by 
name  only  before  us.  which  in  the 
final  analysis  I  think  we  should  sup 
port  because  it  does  make  a  feeble 
effort— a  feeble  effort  to  reduce  spend 
ing.  but  it  certainly  does  not  do  the 
job  that  I  would  like  to  have  seen  this 
Congress  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1983.  H.R.  4169. 

This  bill  contains  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Specifically,  it  would 
permanently  delay  the  effective  date 
of  civil  .service  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  December  and  change  the 
measurement  period  for  computation 
of  the  COLA  to  the  percent  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  from 
the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year 
over  the  CPI  for  the  third  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  would  place 
the  COLA  on  the  same  cycle  as  social 
security  increases.  In  addition,  the  bill 
proposes  a  4-percent  pay  adjustment 
for  Federal  employees  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fi.scal  year  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Granted,  these  recommendations  do 
not  fully  comply  with  the  .savings  tar- 
geted in  the  first  budget  resolution.  As 
Chair  of  the  subcommittee  with  juris- 
diction over  these  i-ssues.  I  must  tell 
my  colleagues,  however,  that  these 
proposals  were  adopted  with  much  re- 
luctance. Many  on  our  committee 
would  have  preferred  not  to  limit  the 
employee  pay  adjustment  to  4  percent 
or  delay  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  our  retirees.  However,  the  House 
had  spoken  in  its  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  our  committee  sought  to 
comply.  Most  importantly,  the  recom- 


mendations before  the  Hou.se  were 
adopted  by  an  overwhelmingly  biparti- 
san vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  have  an 
unrealistic  and  distorted  perspective  of 
our  Federal  work  force.  They  view 
Federal  workers  as  overpaid  and  non- 
productive. The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
however,  that  the  President  s  own  pay 
agents  have  reported  that  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  now  trails  their  private- 
sector  counterparts  by  an  average  of 
21.5  percent.  In  addition,  the  produc- 
tivity of  Federal  workers  has  increased 
an  average  of  1.5  percent  per  year  be- 
tween 1967  and  1981.  almost  double 
that  of  the  national  average. 

The  recommendations  we  are  now 
considering  are  in  keeping  with  the 
previous  actions  by  this  House  and  do 
the  least  amount  of  damage  to  our  em- 
ployees. Morale  in  our  work  force  is  al- 
ready at  an  alltime  low.  and  any  fur- 
ther erosion  in  pay  and  benefits  will 
produce  serious  consequences  for  the 
future.  We  are  on  the  road  to  creating 
a  government  which  will  be  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort. 

We  need  to  attract  and  retain  our 
best  and  brightest  citizens  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  We  need  to  seek  excel- 
lence and  competence  in  our  employ- 
ees. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
bill  as  written. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  Committee  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  reconciliation  instructions 
contained  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  report 
spending  reductions  for  fi.scal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  totalling  S508 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $504 
million  in  outlays. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Budget  Committee 
on  June  3.  I  informed  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  tine  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  had  recommended 
two  legislative  proposals  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  that  if  enacted 
would  result  in  savings  over  a  3-year 
period  of  $689  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $683  million  in  outlays. 

Our  committee  recommendation 
would  exceed  the  targets  contained  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
moved  quickly  to  carry  out  the  in- 
.struct ions  of  the  House  and  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  spirit  in  which  our 
committee  acted. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  the  Mem- 
bers for  helping  meet  the  targets  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
With  $200  billion  in  deficits  facing  us 
in  1984  and  similar  deficits  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  control  Federal  spending 
wherever  possible. 


I  want  to  pay  tribute  Xo  the  vcteraii.s 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  to  the  na- 
tional veteran.s  .service  organization.s 
who  ha\c  supported  the  committee  in 
agreeing  to  delay  the  compensation 
COLA  for  6  month.s 

Veteran.s  stated  early  on  that  thi-y 
w(>rc  willing  to  accept  a  delay  in  their 
COLA  inrrea.se  provided  all  other  Fed 
♦  ral  bencfinaries.  accept  the  delay  a.-^ 
well,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mit tec.  1  certainly  want  to  support  the 
.Jones  amendment  which  would  make 
a  correction  If  we  are  going  to  take 
away  a  CCTLA  for  service-connected 
(■()mp'''isation  veterans,  we  ought  to  Qo 
it  to  all  Federal  beneficiaries  and  be 
.sure  It  !>■  (airly  done. 

Nov,,  .Mr  Chairman.  1  yield  to  tlie 
t;tTitl<tnan  from  Tcxa.s  iMr.  Leath), 
ih-  (iistiiit;ui.--hed  chairman  of  our 
Siibcorntnittec  on  Education.  Training, 
and  Kmploymeiu.  for  an  explanation 
of  title  IV  of  tht-  bill 

Mr.  LKATH  of  Ttxa-s  I  thank  tin- 
^'(■ntleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Cfiairman,  a  very  small  part  of 
tin  cost  savings  being  considered  for 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
volves  education  programs  for  veter- 
ans and  their  det>endents  The  major 
cost  saving  in  this  bill  is  the  delay  in 
the  cost-of-living  increase  in  compen- 
sation and  pension  payments  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

In  addition,  to  realize  the  total 
amount  specified  m  the  reconciliation 
instructions,  llie  committee  luus  also 
included  a  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  (flange  tlie  method  of 
payment  for  certain  individuals  who 
take  education  courses  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  winch 
■^\\\  result  m  a  savings  of  $14.3  million 
I. It  tins  liscal  Near  The  committee  re- 
acted propo.sals  to  cut  or  end  pro- 
i;r;tnis:  therefore,  approval  of  tins  edu 
cational  cost  savings  provision  will  not 
result  m  the  reduction  or  termination 
of  any  benefits 

Current  la\».  pt  irmt.'-  ad'.ance  pay- 
ments of  educational  benefits  to  be 
made  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
who  apply  for  an  advance  payment 
and  who  meet  certain  eligibility  crite- 
ria. Tfie  amount  nf  siu  li  advance  pay- 
ment is  limited  to  the  month,  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  in  wlinh  the  training 
program  begins,  plus  the  amount  pay 
able  for  till   succeeding  month. 

Ad\ance  payment  of  educational  ;i.s- 
sistance  and  subsistence  allowance  has 
been  a  source  of  substantial  overpay- 
ments. In  many  instances,  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  have  re- 
ceived an  advance  payment  of  benefits 
and  have  subsequently  failed  to 
pursue,  discontinued  pursuit  of  their 
training  program,  or  reduced  the  rate 
of  pursuit,  resulting  in  an  overpay- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  their  advance 
payment.  In  addition,  the  VA  pays  a 
reporting  fee  to  tat  h  educatioiial  insti- 
tution which  elrcts  to  handli    advance 


payment  checks.  Terminating  advance 
payments  will  also  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reporting  fee  to  .schools 
which  deliver  the  checks. 

VA  educational  overpayment.s  con- 
tinue at  an  unacceptably  high  rate. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  the  advance  pay- 
ment, and  eliminating  I'l  will  result  m 
cost  .savings.  At  the  same  lime,  the  vet- 
eran or  dependent  will  not  have  their 
assistance  reduced  and  will  continue  to 
be  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  enti- 
tlement. Since  many  veterans  accept 
th(  advance  payment  and  tlien  fail  to 
commence  the  cour.se  or  do  not  notify 
the  educational  institution  or  the  VA 
that  they  have  changed  or  canceled 
the  courses  for  which  they  received  an 
advance  payment,  an  educational  over 
payment  is  established. 

In  this  regard,  oversiglit  hearings 
have  demonstrated  that  advance  pay- 
ments are  the  source  of  continuing 
educational  overpayments.  For  exam- 
ple, at  an  oversight  hearing  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  the  registrar  of  Acquina-s 
College  in  Nashville.  Sister  Mary  Regi- 
nald, after  rhetorically  asking.  'Are 
advance  payments  really  fea.sible." 
stated: 

We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on 
Veleran.s'  Affairs  lake  a  close  look  at  ad- 
vance payments  This  regulation  seems  to 
represent  a  high  money  risk  for  the  Veter 
ans'  Admlnislralion.  Could  Ihis  be  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  mi.ssing  $400  mil- 
lion'' 

Therefore,  to  meet  ihe  mandate  of 
thi  reconciliation  instructions,  the 
committee  has  included  a  provision  to 
terminate  the  authority  to  make  ad- 
vance payments,  which  will  result  in 
cost  savings  of  $14.3  million- 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
(.^enlleman  from  Texas,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Applegatk).  the  distin 
guished  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Insurance. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  thank 
our       distinguished       chairman.       Mr. 

MONTCOMKKV.        Mr.        llAMMKKSCHMIDT. 

the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  and  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Bob 
McEwEN.  for  their  assistance  m  bring- 
ing this  m(>a.sure  to  the  floor. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
benefits  for  veterans  who  were  dis 
abled  as  a  result  of  their  military  serv 
ice  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
veterans  who  died  of  .service-connected 
causes.  It  is  designed  to  offset  the  ero- 
sion of  benefits  cau.sed  by  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
and  mv  colleagues  that  the  funding 
level  m  title  IV  of  Ihe  bill  is  within  our 
target  and  tliat  we  have  more  than 
met  our  3-year  reconciliation  .savings 
requirements. 

Service-connected  compensation  is 
payable  to  veterans  who  suffer  from  a 


disease  or  disability  incurred  during 
service.  The  percentage  of  disability 
for  a  specific  disability  is  assigned  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  That 
agency  has  established  a  schedule  for 
rating  disabilities  which  is  the  guide- 
line for  measuring  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability. Compensation  is  paid  for  dis- 
abilities at  ratings  of  10  percent.  20 
percent,  and  .so  forth  up  to  100  per- 
cent. The  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able for  each  percentage  of  disability 
is  established  by  law.  Additional  com- 
pen.sation  is  payable  for  the  loss  of  a 
limb.  blindnt\ss,  and  other  severe  dis- 
abilities. An  additional  dependency  al- 
lowance IS  payable  to  veterans  with  a 
rating  of  30  percent  or  more  for  a 
spouse,  minor  children,  or  dependent 
parents. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased compensation  rates  whenever 
there  has  been  an  appreciable  increa.se 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  rates  are 
not  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  by  law.  This  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  inflation  does  not  erode 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  draw- 
ing compensation  and  DIC  benefits. 

Widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  die  of  causes  determined  to  be 
service  connected  are  entitled  to 
monthly  payments  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation.  The  purpose 
of  this  benefit  is  to  provide  compen.sa- 
tion  to  the  designated  survivors  for 
the  loss  in  financial  support  sustained 
as  the  result  of  the  service-connected 
death.  Income  and  need  are  not  fac- 
tors in  determining  a  surviving 
spouse's  or  child's  entitlement  since 
the  Nation  assumes,  in  part,  the  legal 
and  moral  obligation  of  the  veteran  to 
support  the  spouse  and  children. 

Payments  of  DIC  for  surviving 
spouses  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  veteran's  service  pay  grade  and 
rate  from  $445  monthly  for  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  of  an  El  to  $1,139  monthly 
for  the  surviving  spou.se  of  an  O-IO. 
Sur\'iving  spou.ses  are  entitled  to  an 
additional  $51  monthly  for  each  child. 
It  is  well  established  that  the  Con- 
gress has  placed  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority on  the  payment  of  compen-sation 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation benefits  to  eligible  veterans 
and  survivors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  will  also 
make  .some  modest  but  essential  re- 
finements in  the  compensation  pro- 
gram. It  will  provide  a  small  increase 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  veterans 
who  suffer  from  service-connected 
total  blindness  and  also  from  service- 
connected  deafness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  combined  impact  of 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing  is  devastating 
and  I  congratulate  our  colleague  from 
New  .Jtrsty.  the  Honorable  Chris 
Smith,  for  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  bill  will  also  remove  an  inequity 
that  was  created  in  our  reconciliation 
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bill  l;i.st  WAX-  Puhhc  Law  97-306.  That 
lav*,  provided  that  :h.  .  t srrtive  date  of 
lu-vi.  paynit'iit.s  aiul  irurtased  payments 
y.()iil(i  bv  drf.iTtd  until  the  first  full 
month  ol  entitlrrntrnt  As  a  result,  one 
chi-s.s  of  veterai!,-  N'ili>r'-.l  an  unwar- 
ranted depri'.  a' ^nr;  ul  beiuIiLs.  Under 
the  existiiiL.'  ;>  >:  i  v  of  the  Veterans' 
Adminr^tra:  ;)!i.  it  a  veteran  rated  less 
than  10(1  p.  irtrit  di.sabled.  is  required 
to  und'  fkc  hospitalization  for  more 
than  :i  .Mt  KN  he  is  eligible  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  to  the  total  rate.  As  an 
example,  if  a  veteran  is  rated  10-per- 
cent disabled  because  of  a  duodenal 
ulcer  and  he  is  required  to  undergo 
rm, mency  surgery  for  that  condition 
and  remains  hospitalized  for  more 
than  21  days,  he  is  eligible  for  a  total 
rating  from  the  date  of  admission  to 
the  hospital  through  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  treatment  termi- 
nates. As  a  result,  if  he  were  admitted 
on  the  second  day  of  a  month  and  re- 
mained for  4  weeks,  the  delay  in  the 
effective  date  of  increased  payments 
would  be  deferred  until  the  following 
month  and  since  he  was  discharged  in 
the  same  month  of  admission  in  which 
he  commenced  receiving  treatment,  he 
is  effectively  denied  the  beneficial 
effect  of  that  provision  which  recog- 
nizes a  temporary  but  total  period  of 
disability.  Our  bill  would  simply  re- 
store the  old  provisions  for  these  tem- 
porarily disabled  service-connected 
veterans  without  affecting  the  other 
savings  provisions  in  Public  Law  97- 
306. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  recognize  the 
adoption  of  a  handicapped  child  who 
is  adopted  by  a  veteran  after  the 
child's  18th  birthday,  providing  the 
child  was  in  the  veteran's  custody 
before  attaining  age  18.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  made  aware  of  a  few  in- 
stances where  a  veteran  has  taken  an 
afflicted  child  into  his  household  at  a 
tender  age  and  continued  to  take  care 
of  the  child  after  it  becomes  an  adult. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
terpreted current  law  and  held  that 
adoption  of  the  child  must  have  taken 
place  before  it  became  18  years  of  age 
for  it  to  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
of  the  veteran  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration purposes.  Our  proposal  will 
correct  this  situation.  The  Veterans' 
Administration,  in  testimony  before 
our  committee,  stated  that  this  change 
was  consistent  with  the  statutory 
scheme  of  providing  additional  bene- 
fits to  veterans  with  dependents  and 
the  administration  does  not  opposed 
it. 

The  final  refinement  to  the  compen- 
sation program  would  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  a  member  of  the  senior  ROTC 
who  is  injured  in  .summer  camp,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  of  incurrence  of 
the  disability.  Last  year,  in  Public  Law 
97-306,  we  provided  that  ROTC  mem 
bers  who  were  injured  on  or  after  Oc 


tober  1,  1982,  would  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits. A  distinguished  member  of  our 
committee.  the  Honorable  Tom 
Daschle  of  South  Dakota,  has  proper- 
ly pointed  out  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  excluding  those  few  mem- 
bers who  were  injured  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1982  and  our  bill  would  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  H.R.  4169 
will  provide  a  much  needed  and  richly 
deserved  cost-of-living  increase  for  our 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  and  to  the  survi- 
vors of  those  gallant  men  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  fighting  for  our 
country.  The  persons  we  help  today 
have  a  glorious  record  of  service  to 
this  Nation.  They  have  literally  sacri- 
ficed life  and  limb  defending  this 
country  from  its  enemies.  And  to  their 
credit,  when  they  were  asked  to  forego 
6  months  of  their  increased  compensa- 
tion, they  again  stepped  forward, 
saying  they  had  always  made  sacrific- 
es for  our  country  and  they  would 
share  their  part  of  the  financial 
burden  for  6  months  to  help  control 
the  huge  deficits  we  are  facing. 

As  I  said  earlier,  our  committee  has 
met  its  reconciliation  responsibilities 
in  title  IV  of  H.R.  4169,  mostly 
through  the  6  months  delay  in  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  compensation 
COLA. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  our  chair- 
man and  the  other  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  to  put  this  bill  out. 

It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
urge  vour  consideration  of  the  entire 
bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  thP 
gentleman. 

I  think  he  also  makes  a  valid  point, 
that  the  dependents  of  the  Americans 
who  have  been  lost  in  Lebanon  actual- 
ly come  under  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

We  certainly  want  to  assure  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  they  will  be 
properly  taken  care  of  as  well  as  we 
can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Latta.  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  staff 
for  the  cooperation  we  have  had. 

We  have  been  well  able  to  work  with 
this  Budget  Committee,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Hammerschmidt. 
for  his  total  support. 


We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  in  other  days  to  come  per- 
taining to  reconciliation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
H.R.  4169  which  provides  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4169  incorpo- 
rates the  provisions  of  H.R.  2937 
which  was  reported  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  June  1 
and  is  in  accord  with  that  committee's 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  for  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
veterans'  affairs  again  shows  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Nation  to  that  special 
group  of  citizens  who  answered  its  call 
to  duty  and  then  died  or  became  dis- 
abled in  its  precious  cause. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  note 
that  we  meet  today  at  a  time  when  all 
of  us  have  such  heavy  hearts.  Those 
hearts  are  burdened  anew  by  the  stark 
reality  that  the  United  States  sends 
young  men  and  women  to  far  off 
places  to  do  our  national  will  and 
indeed  to  do  the  will  of  frtH'  people  ev- 
erywhere. But,  Mr,  Chairman,  just  as 
we  try  our  best  to  understand  what  we 
do  and  why  we  do  it  in  this  imperfect 
and  unpredictable  world,  let  us  all 
agree  that  when  we  send  our  citizen 
soldiers  into  peril,  we  pledge  our  na- 
tional conscience  to  always  properly 
provide  for  them  and  for  their  loved 
ones  when  they  fall  in  freedom's  cause 
or  when  they  pay  freedom's  highest 
price. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have  ex- 
plained the  principal  provision  of  H.R. 
4169  which  calls  for  a  4.1-percent  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  disabled 
service-connected  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  I  congratulate 
the  gentlemen  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  floor.  I 
also  congratulate  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  McEwen,  for 
his  leadership  in  this  regard. 

One  final  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effective  date  of  this  proposed  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  April  1,  1984,  instead 
of  the  normal  date  of  October  1,  1983. 
The  resultant  savings  have  enabled 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  be  in  compliance  with  our 
budget  instructions.  All  Members 
should  express  thanks  that  this  6- 
month  delay  has  been  graciously  ac- 
cepted by  each  of  the  major  veterans' 
organizations  who  are  principal 
spokesmen  for  the  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  This  is 


the  contribution  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans  to  fi.scal  restraint  in  our 
country.  Once  again,  these  most  de- 
serving individuals  have  placed  coun- 
try above  self  and  all  of  us  are  in  their 
debt.  We  pay  part  of  that  debt  today 
as  we  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  4169. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  reminded 
again  and  again  how  much  we  owe 
tho.se  millions  of  young  Americans 
who  have  placed  duty  above  all  else. 
Over  generations  of  lime  they  have 
been  the  defenders  and  the  guardians 
of  peace.  The  victims  of  the  despicable 
act  of  last  Sunday  are  in  the  same 
mold.  Let  us  remember  that  the  scrip- 
tures proclaim  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  It  is  these  children 
that  we  honor  today  as  we  pass  title 
IV  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McEwEN),  the  distinguished  ranking 
subcommittee  member. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  in- 
corporates a  much  needed  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 
It  also  contains  a  provision  to  fine 
tune  the  Veterans'  Administration 
compensation  program  for  certain 
blind  veterans  and  for  service-disabled 
veterans  who  are  hospitalized  in  VA 
hospitals  in  excess  of  21  days.  This  is  a 
good  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance  Mr.  Doug  Apple- 
gate  on  this  subject  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  leadership.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Montgomery). 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  compensation  increase  for 
disabled  veterans  is  April  1.  1984.  The 
delayed  date  of  6  months  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  deserving  citizens  of  our  country. 
The  acceptance  is  the  finest  tradition 
of  good  citizenship  and  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  our  country.  These  indi- 
viduals deserve  our  highest  praise  for 
their  devotion  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  compilation  of  statements 
made  by  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions which  illustrate  their  enduring 
commitment  for  America.  The.se  re- 
marks appeared  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  article  May  26  of  this  year. 
The  article  follows: 


Unselfish  Americans 
(B.v  Repre.scniative  Bob  McEwen) 

No  group  of  Americans  is  more  deserving 
of  benefit  increases  than  service  connected 
disabled  veterans  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents, and  yet  no  group  has  been  more  will- 
ing to  give  of  themselves  time  and  again  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country. 

The  National  Association  of  Military 
Widows,  and  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans were  joined  by  numerous  other  veteran 
organizations  in  their  support  of  the  propos- 
al to  delay  the  cost-of-living  increase  this 

year. 

The  Blinded  American  Veterans  Associa- 
tion stated  before  the  Committee.  Like 
other  veterans,  we  are  willing  to  do  our 
share  to  improve  the  slate  of  the  economy, 
and  if  the  delay  in  the  cost  of  living  adjiLst- 
ment  would  contribute  in  some  way  to  a  new 
economic  prosperity,  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  spirit  of  sacrifice,  we 
are  prepared  to  do  our  share. 

The  American  Legion  testified.  -The 
American  Legion  does  not  want  to  see  ihese 
deserving  veterans,  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors,  deprived  of  benefits  they 
clearly  need.  (But)  the  Legion  is  also  aware 
of  the  serious  fiscal  problems  that  confront 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  both  the 
President  and  Congre.ss  must  addre-ss. 

■For  that  reason,  and  because  veterans 
are  perhaps  the  most  responsible  element  of 
the  American  social  structure.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  accept  the  six  morth  delay 
in  increase  in  these  service-connected  enti- 
tlement programs. 
The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  added. 
In  light  of  efforts  to  restrain  and  reduce 
growing  budget  deficits,  we  realize  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  citizens  to  be  willing  to 
assist  in  the  government's  efforts. " 

Adding  its  voice  to  these  expressions  of 
unselfishness  and  dedication  to  America, 
was  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  A.s.so 
elation  which  staled.  'Foremost,  this  sacri- 
fice can  significantly  help  the  nation.  Addi- 
uonally.  the  savings  represented  by  the  pro- 
posed delay  protects  other  important  im- 
provements in  the  Veterans  Administration 

budget."  , 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  stated. 
Both  the  Presidents  proposed  budget  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  would 
delay  cosi-of-living  increases  for  Federal 
beneficiaries  for  six  months.  Thus,  the  4.1 
percent  increase  in  the  Compensation  and 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 
Programs  would  become  effective  April  1. 
1984.  rather  than  October  1.  1983. 

•The  VFW  agrees  to  this  deferred  cost-of- 
living  increase  and  supports  it  to  help 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Compensation  Programs." 

These  special  Americans,  even  though 
they  are  disabled,  widowed,  crippled  and 
blind,  have  unanimously  said  thai  for  the 
good  of  us  all.  they  are  willing  to  make  yel 
another  sacrifice. 

How  different  are  these  brave  men  and 
women  from  those  who  boast  that  they 
would  never  lift  a  finger  to  aid  this  nation 
and  yet  continue  to  demand  more  and  more 
from  the  beleaguered  American  taxpayer. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery), the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones),  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee. 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta), 
for  their  fine  cooperation  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  come  now  to  the  point  that  we 
are  to  implement  the  savings  con- 
tained in  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions of  the  budget  adopted  by  this 
House  earlier  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  in  3  years  the  National  Demo- 
cratic budget,  as  it  was  called  when 
the  committee  print  was  issued  to 
members  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, was  adopted  by  this  House. 

I  think  it  is  importance.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  note  what  that  plan  would  do. 
That  plan  calls  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  taxes  on  the  American 
people.  It  calls  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending,  reductions 
not  just  below  the  level  recommended 
by  President  Reagan,  but  below  the 
level  recommended  by  President 
Carter  in  his  last  budget  submission. 

One  would  think  that  there  was  a 
silver  lining  in  this  budget,  that  if  you 
raised  taxes  and  cut  defense,  you  deal 
with  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem:  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  howev- 
er, when  I  reached  the  bottom  line  of 
the  national  Democratic  budget,  that 
portion  of  the  budget  which  was  bind- 
ing, I  found  that  the  deficit  was 
higher— not  lower— than  the  deficit  of 
the  budget  proposed  by  the  President. 
One  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
budget  process  might  ask.  how  do  you 
raise  taxes,  cut  defense,  and  raise  the 
deficit.  The  way  you  do  it  is  to  fund  11 
new  spending  programs,  new  add-on 
social  expenditures. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  today 
where  we  are  going  to  implement  the 
savings  from  that  budget.  We  had 
sought  in  that  budget  to  partially 
offset  the  deficit  increase  by  having  a 
budget  reconciliation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  today 
that  while  the  budget  reconciliation 
instructions  call  for  $2.8  billion  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1984  and  a  $12.2  bil- 
lion reduction  over  the  3-year  period, 
that  what  we  vote  on  today  will  reduce 
the  deficit  only  by  $1.8  billion. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make.  Mr.  Chairman.  No.  1,  this  pro- 
posal hardly  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  problem.  We  are  not,  in  fact,  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  1  percent 
through  this  action  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  on  this  bill,  uness  we 
adopt  an  amendment  which  '  would 
take  it  slightly  over  a  1-percent  reduc- 
tion. ,    .     ^ 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  timid  ap- 
proach that  the  American  people  did 
not  have  in  mind  in  asking  us  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  problem. 

I  think  it  is  more  instructive,  howev- 
er, Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  that  while 
we  were  going  to  fund  all  of  these  new 
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;i(l(l  nil  priii.;r;irii:,  th;il  ;iri'  now  part  of 
the  bu<lt:i-t  'Aiiti  ;i  ?7:(  billion  tax  in- 
rir:i.sf,  'Ai-  an-  nc.i.  told  that  the  Ways 
,iiui  Mtaii.^  (Omiiiittee  has  reported  a 
tax  bill  v^hich  .K  I  ording  to  thr  Office 
of  Maii.'iKfnu  111  ami  lUidgct  will  raise 
rtncnufs  oiiU  l)\  $5  billion.  We  set  out 
a  tarK<t  of  $ i i;  billion  in  savings  by 
outlay  reduction  and  we  are  achieving 
$K  5  billion  We  set  out  a  target  of  $73 
billiDti  in  tax  increase  to  close  the  defi- 
I  il  and  the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Mean>  C'onunittee.  according  to 
the  C'BO.  achieves  only  a  $5  billion 
revenue  increase. 

What  we  have  seen  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  action  taken  which  raises 
the  deficit,  which  raises  spending,  and 
itien  "A  Inn  II  comes  to  dealing  with 
ttiat  part  ot  the  problem  that  was  set 
out  ill  It  runciliation.  we  do  not  come 
close  to  achieving  even  the  target  set 
in  the  budget. 

The  reality  is  that  tho.se  who  sup- 
ported this  budget,  those  who  offered 
it.  have  given  us  a  budget  which  rai.ses 
taxes,  which  cuts  defense  and  which 
raises  the  deficit. 

I  find  it  .somewhat  paradoxical  that 
our  chairman  says  we  need  to  have  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  problem.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  budget  was 
about. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
.something  about  that  problem  here 
today  and  we  have  not  done  it. 

I.  for  one.  am  skeptical  about  setting 
up  a  Commission  which  is  in  fact 
going  to  be  made  up  of  parti.san  lead- 
ership. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  run  away  from  the  problem. 
This  bipartisan  Commission,  which 
would  be  ba.sically  made  up  of  partisan 
leadership  of  this  House  and  of  the 
other  body,  does  not  follow  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission, and  I  am  very  skeptical  about 
its  ability  to  put  partisanship  aside 
and  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  di.sap 
pointed  by  what  we  are  doing  today.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  as  well. 

We  have  taken  strong  action  in  the 
last  2  years  which  has  produced  an 
economic  recovery.  The  inflation  rate 
is  down  by  three-fourths.  The  prime 
interest  rates  are  down  by  50  percent. 
We  have  created  2  million  new  jobs 
since  January.  Total  level  of  income 
has  reached  an  all-time  high. 

But  at  the  very  time  we  are  making 
progress,  the  Congress  is  clearly  intent 
on  going  back  to  the  policies  of  tax 
and  spend  that  produced  our  problem 
IP,  I  !;e  first  place. 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson),  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  took  the  well 
and  I  urged  the  defeat  of  the  rule. 
That  was  on  the  basis  that  I  thought 


very  much  that  we  ou^'ht  lu  have  in 
eluded  an  opportunity  to  offer  the 
George  Miller  amendment  on  pay-as- 
you-go.  But  our  side  did  not  prevail,  al- 
though we  had  a  very  respectable  vote 
of  198. 

Now  we  are  here  to  consider  the  rec 
onciliation  package.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
that  we  pass  this  package:  $10.3  billion 
of  savings  reconciling  the  $12.3  billion 
called  for  in  the  budget  resolution. 
That  savings  is  over  3  years.  The  re- 
maining $2  billion  savings  will  be  ad- 
dre.ssed  later  this  week  in  a  package  to 
come  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mi  t  tee. 

I  just  want  to  recall  one  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  were  talking  about  this 
huge  deficit  and  how  we  were  going  to 
deal  with  it.  The  size  of  the  deficit  is 
just  so  gargantuan  that  it  seems  to 
consume  you.  Yet  this  Governor.  Gov. 
Nancy  Teeters,  pointed  out:  "But  you 
have  to  start  with  certain  cuts." 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  on  the  def- 
icit but  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  this  is  $10.3  billion  of  deficit 
reduction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
this  budget  reconciliation  package,  for 
it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  claim  no  great  expertise  in 
the  machinations  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  I  am  having  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  time  figuring 
out  why  I  should  vote  "yes"  to  a  non- 
successful  reconciliation  package  to  a 
dreadful  budget  resolution.  It  was  an 
original  resolution  that  called  for  huge 
increases  in  taxes.  It  did  not  do  much 
about  spending  and  even  those  goals 
could  not  be  met. 

This  is  not  a  schoolroom  where  we 
give  grades  for  effort.  In  that  I  would 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Reconciliation  Subcommittee.  It  has 
to  be  extraordinarily  difficult  working 
with  Democratic  chairmen  to  get  them 
to  cut.  But  we  just  have  not  done  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  one  example 
from  the  reconciliation  bill. 
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The  chairman  has  not  attempted  to 
mask  this.  He  talks  about  the  differ- 
ences in  SB  A  and  how  they  are  going 
to  achieve  .savings  while  initiating  a 
number  of  new  programs.  This  is  how 
the  .savings  were  purportedly  achieved: 
First,  we  will  continue  doing  what  we 
already  do,  what  we  have  done  since 
1981,  but  we  will  call  it  a  savings  into 
1986. 

Well,  there  may  be  double  talk  but  I 
do  not  know  about  quadruple  talk. 


The  second  v^a>  vv;i.s  we  will  cap 
those  loans  for  disasters  at  $500  mil- 
lion. I  ask  you  to  recall  Agnes;  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

You  know  what  this  House  will  do  in 
a  disaster  year;  it  will  do  what  it 
should,  it  will  give  disaster  relief  and 
the  budget  will  be  ignored. 

To  put  a  cap  on  disaster— and  I  know 
how  powerful  the  Democratic  majori 
ty    is— but    that    is   saying    they    know 
something  about  1984  that  I  think  per- 
haps only  God  does. 

Now  if  we  can  accept  that,  the  world 
would  be  a  happier  place:  but  that  is 
not  what  a  budget  is  about. 

A  budget  is  supposed  to  plan  for 
emergencies,  not  say.  in  effect.  "We 
promise  you  there  will  not  be  one." 

What  this  reconciliation  resolution 
does  is  this:  Because  of  our  deficit  we 
have  to  leap  over  a  deep  chasm  and  it 
is  a  hard  leap.  And  this  resolution  lets 
us  leap  3  feet  but  the  opposite  cliff, 
and  safety,  is  at  least  10  feet  away. 
And  what  we  do  is  land  deep  on  the 
rocks. 

Jumping  3  feet  is  not  enough,  trying 
hard  is  not  enough,  .saying  the  Demo- 
cratic chairmen  will  not  do  enough,  is 
not  enough. 

To  argue  that  saving  $10  billion  over 
3  years,  that  somehow  every  fiscal  con- 
servative regardless  of  party  should 
vote  for  it  is  simply  an  illogical,  unrea- 
sonable request,  and  I  will  not  .support 
this  resolution  which  goes  merely  3 
feet  instead  of  the  appropriate  10. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  LOEFFLER). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  an- 
nounce that  on  the  majority  side,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 
has  9  minutes  remaining,  and  the  mi- 
nority side,  controlled  by  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  lending  my 
faint  support  to  the  reconciliation 
measure  which  we  have  before  us.  It 
represents  only  a  meager  .savings 
which  is  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  spending  reductions 
that  must  be  achieved.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  spending  reductions  that  are 
so  essential  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  Federal  deficits  will  not  be  made 
today  and  it  remains  in  the  future  for 
the  Congress  to  summon  the  political 
will  and  the  statesmanship  to  reduce 
further  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  the  rankinn  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
has  very  succinctly  reviewed  the  poor 
scorecard  with  respect  to  spending  re- 


duction.s  and  1  will  reiterate  what  thi.s 
reconciliation  m.struction  provides. 

While  the  budtzet  resolution  request- 
ed a  $rJ  billion  reduction  in  spending; 
over  3  yeans,  tins  reconciliation  in- 
struction would  only  provide  $8.5  bll 
lion  of  the  reqtiired  spending  reduc- 
t  ions. 

However,  when  we  estimate  the 
entire  projected  spending  ol  the  Vvd- 
eral  (iovernment  for  fiscal  years  1984. 
\Wr>.  and  li*H6,  there  is  a  collective  ex- 
penditure of  some  $2.8  trillion.  The 
potential  $10  billion  savings  which  we 
ina\  achieve  duriiifi  the  course  of  this 
d(  liberation  represents  a  paltry  forty- 
four  one  hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
all  Federal  spending;  over  that  3-year 
period. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  controlled  by  the 
niaiority.  not  tho.se  of  us  such  as  the 
rankint;  member,  myself  and  others,  is 
lallmt;  far  short  of  fiscal  di.scipline. 

So  today  while  I  rise  in  faint  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  impor 
tant  to  note  that  we  will  tiear  prob- 
ably later  today  and  for  the  next  year 
and  a  half  calls  by  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  w^e  have  a  deficit 
problem.  It  is  very  clear,  when  you 
have  a  $2.8  trillion  expenditur'-  level 
for  3  years  and  an  effort  at  spending; 
reduction  of  only  $12  billion  therein 
lies  the  problem  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.    Chairman.    1    thank    my    distm 
puished  ranking  minority  member  for 
yielding  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr  .TONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 1  Yield  ,5  minutes  to  the  gentlo- 
tnan  from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Ta.sk  Force 

Mr.  PANKTTA.  Mr    Cliairinaii.  first 
of  all  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  full  committee. 
and  al.so  my  thanks  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  coinmittees  and  the  mem 
bers   of   the   various   authorizing   com- 
mittees who  have  had  to  face  the  in- 
structions   under    the     reconciliation. 
This  is  the  fifth  year  that  I  have  dealt 
directly    with    legislative    savings    and 
the    fourth    year    with    reconciliation 
specifically.  It  is  always  a  tough  chal- 
lenge: it  is  never  easy.  Yet  each  year,  a 
majority  of  the  chairmen  who  are  in- 
structed   by    the    resolution,    despite 
their  concerns  and  the  problems  relat- 
ed to  their  constituencies  under  their 
various    jurisdictions,    are    responsive. 
Very  frankly,  this  year  is  no  different. 
Obviously,   there   is  a   great    deal   of 
concern  about  the  deficit.  It  has  been 
reflected  in  speech  after  speech.  We 
are   all   concerned  about   $200   billion 
deficits  and  the  impact  on  the  recov- 
ery, the  impact  on  the  outyears.  the 
need  to  take  action. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  is  almost 
a  paralysis  that  develops  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  those  deficits. 


.Almost  every  excuse  is  used  a.s  to 
whv  direct  action  cannot  be  taken, 
whether  it  is  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "We  are  in  a  recovery."  "deficits 
do  not  relate  to  interest  rates. "  "too 
little."  "too  much."  "too  tough."  all  of 
these  various  reasons  are  presented 

But  if  you  are  in  fact  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  the  deficits,  this 
very  frankly  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
Yes,  it  is  not  enough.  And,  yes.  more 
steps  could  be  taken.  But  I  recall  when 
we  debated  the  budget  resolution  and 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  offer 
either  the  President's  budget  or  an  al 
ternative  budget,  it  was  not  presented 
here.  It  was  not  offered. 

Yet  il  is  easy  now  to  say.  Oh.  my 
goodness,  we  have  not  taken  enough 
steps  to  try  to  deal  with  the  deficit." 

I  repeat  this  is  the  only  game  in 
town.  It  is  here  and  now.  This  is  a 
package  that  can  reduce  deficits,  it  can 
take  them  below  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  by  the  Senate  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  adopted. 
This  resolution,  incidentally,  provided 
for  a  multiyear  reduction  of  the  deficit 
to  in  the  vicinity  of,  $170  billion  to 
$180  billion  by  1984  and  $131  billion  by 
1986. 

It  did  it  m  several  ways.  One  wii-s  to 
reduce  defense  increases  to  5  percent. 
It  restrained  appropriations.  It  provid 
ed  for  entitlement  reductions  in  trying 
to  put  some  controls  on  the  COLA's. 
And  lastly,  it  attempted  to  raise  reve 
nues. 

You  have  got  to  take  all  of  those 
steps  if  you  are  .serious  about  doing 
anything  on  the  deficit. 

The  reality  is  that  so  far  the  House 
has  adhered  to  lho.se  goals. 

The  defen.se  bill  which  will  come  to 
the  floor  provides  for  a  5-percent 
growth  rate  in  defense,  almost  $1  bil- 
Uon  below  that  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

On  appropriations,  if  you  look  at  all 
of  the  appropriation  bills  we  have 
acted  on  to  date,  we  are  $12  billion 
below  the  budget  resolution,  if  you 
combine  those  discretionary  and  man 
datory  savings. 
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And  on  reconciliation  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  reductions 
in  entitlements  and  revenues.  Reve- 
nues will  be  dealt  with  on  Thursday. 

Reconciliation  is  obviously  the  basic 
tool  for  implementing  those  goals  in 
the  budget  process.  We  have  in  the 
past  u.sed  reconciliation  as  the  princi- 
pal tool.  In  1984  we  have  established  it 
again  as  the  tool  to  try  to  achieve  the 
goals  that  we  establish  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Seven  committees  were  instructed. 
Seven  committees  have  reported  sav- 
ings of  varying  degrees. 

In  this  bill  before  the  Hou.se.  there 
are  five  committees  that  have  present- 
ed   their    proposals    for    reductions. 


They  basically  involve  limitations  on 
COLA's:  reducing  the  pay  increase  to  4 
percent:  recommendations  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  basically 
maintain  limits  that  are  already  on 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  veterans'  area,  limits  on  those 
COLA'S,  too. 

These  basicallv  deal  with  entitle- 
ment reductions.  No,  they  are  not  mas- 
sive. No.  they  are  not  as  broad  as 
many  Members  would  like,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  deficits,  we  have 
to  do  it  in  three  ways:  With  defense 
limits,  with  entitlements  limits  and 
with  revenue  increases. 

And  this  week  we  are  going  to  have 
that  challenge  presented  to  the  House 
each  day.  when  we  deal  with  reconcili- 
ation today,  when  we  deal  with  de- 
fense in  the  next  2  days,  and  when  we 
deal  on  Thursday  with  the  question  of 
revenues  and  medicare. 

If  the  Members  feel  that  something 
has  to  be  done  with  the  deficits,  this  is 
the  week  to  concentrate  on  those 
steps. 

The  point  is  this:  This  Congress  has 
adopted  a  resolution  that  has  been 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senate.  We  passed  that  resolution. 
This  reconciliation  bill  seeks  to  en- 
force w hat  we  said  we  were  going  to  do 
in  the  budget  resolution.  This  is  this 
body's  one  chance  to  send  a  very  clear 
message  to  the  American  people  that 
we  intend  to  stand  by  the  resolutions 
that  we  adopt 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'- 

The  CIL-MRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta) has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have'^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Latta)  that  he  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Panetta  i  so  that  he  might  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
respond  to  this  question? 

If  I  should  vote  in  favor  of  this  rec- 
onciliation, am  I  adopting  within  that 
reconciliation  the  school  luncheon  ex- 
penditures that  we  voted  for  today  on 
the  floor  of  this  House':' 
Mr.  PANETTA.  No. 
Mr.  GEKAS.  In  what  way  does  that 
figure  in  on  the  overall-I  thought  the 
gentleinan  was  saying  that  once  we 
vote  this  reconciliation,  we  will  have  in 
effect  frozen  in  all  the  savings  that  we 
could  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  with  the  other  appropriations 
expenditures  we  approved. 

Mr,  PANETTA.  This  reconciliation 
deals  with  five  committees  and  areas 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Basically  re- 
lated to  cost-of-living  indexes,  the  pay 
raise   and  areas  under  the  jurisdiction 
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ol  the  Small  Business  Committee.  It 
does  not  relate  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  am  asking  is:  Is  when  that  is 
contemplated,  does  the  total  figure  of 
reconciliation  in  the  gentleman's— is 
that  going  to  be  affected  in  any  way  if 
we  change  the  numbers  on  other  por- 
tions of  reconciliation? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  It  will  not? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No. 

Mr  C".f;kAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

.Ml  SINDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  extreme  displeas- 
ure and  discontent  over  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  being  forced  to  accept  a 
congressional  pay  raise. 

Everyone  here  is  well  aware  of  the 
level  of  controversy  that  surrounds  a 
vote  on  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  deny  a  separate  vote 
on  the  issue  makes  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  evaluate  this  reconciliation  bill 
objectively.  Year  after  year  we  do  not 
address  the  congressional  pay  raise 
issue  squarely  and  forlhrightly  and 
once  again  today  we  follow  suit. 

I  made  a  commitment  during  my 
congressional  campaign  that  I  would 
not  support  any  pay  raise  legislation 
which  would  grant  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  increase  in  salary  in  the  same 
term.  My  vote  today  on  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  is  superceded  by  the  obliga- 
tion and  commitment  I  have  to  my 
congressional  district  to  oppose  a  pay 
raise  for  myself  this  term. 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  many  Members  of  the  House  in- 
cluding myself  have  the  opportunity 
to  keep  the  promise  made  to  constitu- 
ents to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
confront  the  escalating  problem  of  a 
high  Federal  deficit. 

By  voting  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
now  before  us,  both  of  these  very  im- 
portant objectives  would  be  addressed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  a  crisis  that  could  tear  apart 
the  very  fabric  of  our  economic  life.  It 
is  the  prospect  of  continuous  large 
Federal  deficits.  The  discretionary 
spending  reductions  contained  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  are  necessary  for 
controlling  Federal  spending,  but 
more  action  is  needed  in  order  to 
tackle  the  mounting  deficits. 

We  must  examine,  understand,  and 
reach  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
long-term  deficit  problem  before  we 
are  faced  with  the  additional  problems 
of  higher  interest  rates,  higher  unem- 
ployment, and  lower  productivity 
which  occur  as  a  result  of  the  deficits. 

That  is  why  I  fully  support  the  lan- 
guage that  appears  in  the  act  calling 
for  a  domestic  economic  summit  of  the 
President  and  leaders  of  the  Congress. 
Only  through  this  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  can  we  even 
hope    to    control    these    skyrocketing 


deficits  and  develop  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies.• 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  considered  today 
amounts  to  the  latest  in  a  series  of  as- 
saults on  the  economic  policies  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  calls  for  a  domestic  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting  on  the  econo- 
my, expressly  assumes  that  the  cur- 
rent Federal  budget  deficit  is  the 
result  of  the  Presidents  efforts  to 
restore  U.S.  military  capability  and  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  of 
American  workers. 

This  resolution  and  the  economic 
summit  it  would  create  are  economi- 
cally damaging  and  politically  in- 
spired. A  brief  look  at  the  general 
propositions  and  at  the  specific  pro- 
posals made  indicate  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  resolution: 

The  convening  of  summit  meetings 
is  a  tactic  used  in  international  diplo- 
macy for  consideration  of  major  in- 
tractable i.ssues.  The  amounts  place 
the  current  budget  deficit  in  these 
terms  to  gain  support  and  to  attack 
the  policies  of  the  President  and  Re- 
publican congressional  supporters. 
The  deficit,  however,  while  undesir- 
ably large,  is  not  intractable.  Indeed 
the  very  policies  which  the  Democrats 
are  seeking  to  reverse  will  be  the  \ehi- 
cle  for  reducing  the  deficit. 

As  the  President  has  repeatedly 
stated  in  his  speeches,  the  major  cause 
of  our  current  deficits  is  the  recession. 
The  combination  of  reduced  revenues 
and  increased  .social  safety  net  pay- 
ments is  responsible  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit. 
The  substantial  outyear  deficits  being 
projected  by  OMB.  CBO,  and  others 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  conditions  will  prevail  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  assumptions  are 
false  and  the  refutation  is  appearing 
already  in  the  statistics. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Treasury  is 
flush  with  cash.  Estimates  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  deficit  have  already  been  re- 
duced by  over  $10  billion  as  revenues 
have  increased  far  beyond  expecta- 
tions. The  economic  growth  rate  in  all 
three  quarters  this  year  has  exceeded 
OMB  estimates  and  it  appears  that 
this  pattern  will  continue  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  into  next  year.  As 
revenues  increase  and  as  growth  in 
income  maintenance  payments  slows, 
the  deficit  will  decline  sharply.  With 
such  evidence  at  hand,  it  would  be  ill 
advised  to  recommend  major  changes 
in  the  economic  program  just  as  we 
are  achieving  long-awaited  results. 

The  effort  being  made  by  Chairman 
Jones  and  the  Democrats  is  a  last 
ditch  effort  to  bring  into  question  the 
President's  policies.  With  the  current 
recovery  stronger  than  even  the  Presi- 
dent had  predicted,  they  realize  that 
they  must  make  a  move  now  to  cap- 
ture the  deficit  argument  in  order  to 
take  credit  for  the  declining  deficits 


next  year  and  for  the  continued  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Convening  a  domestic 
economic  summit,  almost  regardless  of 
its  conclusions  or  actions,  would  give 
them  the  facade  of  stepping  in  at  a 
crucial  moment  to  guarantee  economic 
prosperity  when,  in  fact,  they  have  op- 
posed every  major  initiative  which  has 
been  enacted. 

Barring  renewed  Federal  Reserve 
tightening,  the  pace  of  the  recovery 
for  next  year  is  virtually  set.  The 
Democrats  have  nothing  to  lose  by  en- 
gaging in  high-sounding,  bipartisan 
rhetoric  in  order  to  enhance  their  cur- 
rently weak  position.  To  support  this 
resolution  or  similar  efforts,  is  to  deny 
the  very  principles  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent's victory  and  the  economic  recov- 
ery are  based. 

The  .specific  policies  attacked  in  the 
resolution  by  Chairman  Jones  are  de- 
signed to  do  maximum  damage  to  the 
President  and  to  Republican  prospects 
for  both  House  and  Senate  in  1984.  He 
leads  with  the  familiar  call  to  reduce 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  restoring  our 
national  defense  capabilities.  At  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  threat  has  e.scalated 
and  when  our  level  of  commitment  to 
national  defense  remains  well  below- 
historical  levels,  we  are  asked  to  abort 
the  rebuilding  of  our  forces  to  reduce 
a  deficit  resulting  from  totally  sepa- 
rate causes.  Can  anyone  believe  that 
increasing  our  defense  capability  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  recession  or  th( 
deficit?  Moreover,  regardless  of  one';-, 
views  on  the  cau.se  of  the  deficit,  could 
they  believe  that  we  should  slow  the 
rebuilding  of  our  capabilities  under 
the  current  threat?  It  seems  clear  that 
neither  the  American  people  nor  the 
Republican  Party  can  answer  yes  to 
either  question. 

The  distinguished  chairman  also 
seeks  reform  of  entitlement  spending. 
Here  is  another  major  trap.  First, 
major  entitlement  spending  growth 
will  slow  quickly  as  the  recovery  con- 
tinues. The  major  programs,  including 
social  security,  arc  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  rate  of  economic  activity  and 
the  unemployment  rate. 

Second,  we  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  every  effort  to  make  serious 
reforms  to  entitlement  programs  has 
been  met  with  a  constant  barrage  of 
political  demagoguery.  Last  years  at- 
tempt to  make  meaningful,  long-term 
reforms  to  the  social  .security  system 
became  such  a  political  football  that 
the  result  was  piecemeal  changes  that 
leave  the  system  in  need  of  further 
major  repairs.  Should  we  look  to  the 
Democrats  to  change  their  attitude  on 
such  reforms  or  should  we  look  for 
cosmetic  changes  which  they  will  then 
use  to  take  credit  for  spending  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  the  economic  re- 
covery? 

Lastly,  and  as  expected,  the  chair- 
man wants  to  increase  revenues.  There 
is  no  doubt  what  is  meant  here.  The 


as.sault  from  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  leadership  on  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  the  m- 
dexing  provisions  make  their  inten- 
tions obvious.  Whether  through  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  indexation  or 
through  its  outright  repeal,  the  Demo- 
cratic strategy  is  to  return  to  a  tax 
sy.stem  which  removes  overt  responsi- 
bility for  ever  higher  tax  rates  and 
which  provides  ever  more  revenue  to 
feed  their  spending  machine. 

In  this  regard,  valuable  historical 
lesson  should  be  recalled.  During  the 
last  2  years  of  the  Carter  Presidency, 
with  the  highest  inflation  of  the  cen- 
tury with  the  most  rapid  increa.ses  in 
tax"  rates  in  history,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  more  than  doubled. 
Revenues  increased  by  $136  billion,  de- 
fense spending  increased  by  only  $42 
billion,  and  yet  the  deficit  doubled.  In- 
flation induced  tax  increases  did  not 
come  clo.se  to  keeping  pace  with  the 
spending  of  the  Democrats  or  with  the 
economic  damage  being  done  by  their 
policies.  There  is  no  more  valuable  re- 
buttal than  this  to  the  constant  attack 
on  the  President  and  his  congressional 
allies. 

Such  policies  will  weaken  the  econo- 
my, threaten  the  recovery  and  lead  to 
ever  increasing  Federal  spending  and 
ever  widening  deficits.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
outlay  savings  in  this  reconciliation 
bill  are  better  than  nothing,  but   not 

much. 

The  framework  provided  by  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolution  for 
deficit  reduction  and  fi.scal  responsibil- 
ity was  doomed  at  the  start.  Only 
$12.3  billion  in  3-year  outlay  savings 
were  required  to  be  reconciled.  Of 
that,  only  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984  savings  were  required.  That  is  a 
w  hisper  in  a  windstorm. 

In  light  of  the  severity  of  the  deficit 
situation,  and  in  light  of  everyone's 
knowledge  that  $73  billion  in  new  rev- 
enues would  never  be  raised,  the 
budget  resolution  figures  for  reconcili- 
ation were  meaningless  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  reconciliation  package  before  us 
todav  is.  at  best,  feeble.  Over  3  years. 
it  will  only  save  $8.5  billion,  or  31  per- 
cent less  than  was  instructed.  The  sav- 
ings for  fi.scal  year  1984.  at  $1.8  billion, 
are  the  low-est  yearly  savings  in  the 
history  of  the  reconciliation  process.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  everyone  laughs  at 
the  budget  process. 

There  was  some  doubt  that  we 
would  reconcile  at  all  this  year.  There- 
fore, the  fact  that  we  have  any  bill 
before  us  today  may  be  worthy  of 
some  small  commendation.  Yet.  the 
bill  falls  pitifully  short  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Having  achieved  .savings 
in  the  range  of  only  1  percent  of  the 
projected  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year, 
the  bill  may  be  worth  passing,  but  it 
surely  is  not  worth  much  comment. 


Deficits  do  matter.  Reconciliation  is 
our  best  and  only  tool  for  getting  defi- 
cits down.  But  this  bill  makes  a  joke  of 
the  reconciliation  process.  It  does  not 
slow  the  flow  of  red  ink.  It  is  spending 
business  as  usual. 

This  reconciliation  package  is  proof 
of  Congress  inability  to  legislate  in  the 
national  interest.  Instead  of  determin- 
ing areas  where  policy  could  be  shored 
up  and  savings  achieved,  the  five  com- 
mittees merely  displayed  their  ability 
to  thumb  their  noses  at  the  processes. 
The  United  Stales  cannot  endure 
deficits  in  the  $200  billion  range  for 
the  next  several  years.  Producers  and 
consumers,  employers,  and  employees 
have  already  felt  the  pinch  as  deficits 
have  driven  up  prices  and  interest 
rates.  Housing,  autos.  and  consumer 
durables  will  be  expensive  to  produce 
and  expensive  to  buy.  Crowding  out 
has  already  occurred. 

No  one  will  win  from  a  continuation 
of  Congress  profligate  spending.  Ev- 
eryone, whether  rich  or  poor,  will  win 
if  we  can  succeed  in  making  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  needed  to  use  reconcilia- 
tion in  its  fullest  capacity  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  noise  on  the 
floor  during  the  past  2  months  about 
bringing  deficits  down.  It  has  only 
been  talk.  This  bill  is  proof  of  our  un- 
willingness to  take  action.  We  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  eco- 
nomic suffocation  of  our  own  country. 
This  bill  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  com- 
mend it.  However,  because  it  is  my 
feeling  that  even  the  mere  $8.5  billion 
in  savings  is  better  than  no  savings  at 
all.  1  will  cast  an  unenthusiastic  vote 
in  support  .• 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4154  is 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  which  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  except  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  24.  1983,  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  which  shall  not 
be  subiect  to  amendment  but  shall  be 
debatable  for  1  hour,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative 
Jones  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4154  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 4154 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I -SHORT  TITLE  AND 
DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  lOL  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983  •. 


PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
implement  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  by  specified  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions contained  in  section  3  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  iH.  Con.  Res.  91.  98lh 
Congress),  and  pursuant  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion requirements  which  were  set  forth  by 
such  concurrent  resolution  as  provided  in 
.section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 


TITLE  II -COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Sec  201.  (a)  Subsections  <a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 
■■(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
•  (1)  the  term  base  quarter',  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  .vear,  means  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  on  September  30.  of  such  year: 

and 

•■(2)  the  price  index  for  a  base  quarter  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  comprising  such  quarter. 

■■<b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (C) 
of  this  section,  effective  December  1  of  each 
year,  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  December  1  shall  be  increased  by  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  for  the 
base  quarter  of  such  year  over  the  price 
index  for  the  base  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  in  which  an  adjustment  under  this  sub- 
section was  made,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
v,o  of  1  percent.'. 

(bKl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  no  ad- 
justment under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (a.s  amended  by  such 
subsection),  shall  be  made  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  November  30.  1984. 

<2)(A)   For   purposes   of   the   first   adjust- 
ment under  .section  8340(b)  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)), 
the  base  quarter  ending  September  30.  1983. 
shall   be   considered   to   have   been   a   base 
quarter  in  which  an  adjustment  under  such 
section  (as  so  amended)  was  made. 
(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
base  quarter"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  bv  .section  8340(a)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 
(c)(1)  Section   301(a)(3)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  '(as  determined  by  the 
Office   of   Personnel   Management    on   the 
basis  of  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
year)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    '(as  de- 
termined bv  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement  under  section   8340(b)  of  title   5. 
United  States  Code)  ". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

PAY  adjustment  for  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  202  (a)(l )  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1984  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment under  section  5305  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  and  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems,  shall 
be  an  increase  of  4  percent. 

(2)  Each  increase  in  a  pay  rate  or  schedule 
which  takes  effect  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
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bli-,  tic  111  I  hi-  .samr  [iirrcnt  a>!e.  and  shall 
take  ctftTt  a-s  nf  the  firsl  itav  of  the  first  ap- 
plicable pay  ptTiod  commtiK  in>!  on  or  after 
January  1  of  such  fiscal  year 

(bull  NotwittistanduiK!  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  HI  the  case  of  a  pre\ailinK  rate 
employee  described  in  section  .S.i4«'' a  "  L' '  ot 
title  5.  United  Slates  ("ode,  or  an  etiuilo\ee 
covered  by  section  S348  of  such  title 

(Ai  any  increase  in  I  tie  rate  of  pay  payable 
to  sucti  employee  which  would  result  from 
the  ex  pi  ral  Ion  of  ttie  limitation  contained  in 
section  lOT'a.ol  I'uhlic  Ijiw  97  377  (96  Stat. 
19091  stiall  nni  !.ikr  f  (feci,  and 

(H  am  adiust  rni  !it  jniler  subchapter  IV 
of  (  h.ipirr  'i,i  m!  hi  h  title  to  any  wage 
■,(  li.ilulf  iir  rair  applnatii'  :>.  -.uch  employ 
r.  'Aiuih  ri-Mii!.-,  ironi  a  •k.u'.f  survey  and 
which  IS  to  tjecoiiir  .iteftive  during  the 
fiscal  year  beKiiuiiiu;  ()<tober  1.  1983.  shall 
not  1  \iee.i  itu-  ammiMi  Ahich  is  4  percent 
abow  W'.r  .rtiiiltilr  .ir  rale  payable  on  Sep- 
tember :)0.  19H.i  tileiirtnitiecl  with  regard  to 
ttie  limitation  coiitaioed  m  section  107la)  of 
Hubli.   I-i^t.  ')";    (77 1 

(2  Noi  A  ii  h  tatiding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9ibi  ol  I'uhlic  !,a»  92  :t92  or  section 
704(bi  of  the  Cuil  .S.  r\  h  .  K-fnrm  Act  of 
1978.  the  provisions  o!  piragraph  (I)  shall 
apply  (in  such  iTiaiinrr  .u  ttie  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Manat"  ini  nt  ,hali  prescribe)  to  pre- 
vailuiK  rail  i  rr.piovees  to  whom  such  section 
9(b)  applii  s.  1  .\i  epl  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
crease in  a  wage  schedule  or  rate  which  is 
required  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  t)efore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  resp«-ct  to  wage  adjustments 
for  prevailing  rate  supervisors  under  the  su- 
pervisory pay  plan  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  21.  1982  (47  F\'d  Reg. 
221001 

TITIJ^  MI     COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Sec    301.  Se<tion  7(c)  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow 
ing 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  interest  rate  on  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  loan  made  under  siibsec 
tion  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  on  account  of  a  disas- 
ter commencing  on  or  after  October  1.  1982. 
shall  b«' 

■■(A)  in  the  ra-se  of  a  homeowner  unable  to 
secure  credit  elsewhere,  the  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Administration  but  not  more  than 
one-half  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loan  plus  an  additional  charge  of 
not  to  exceed  1  p«>r  centum  per  annum  a-s 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  but  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  per 
annum: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  homeowner  able  to 
secure  credit  elsewhere,  the  rate  prescriljed 
by  the  Administration  but  not  more  than 
the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur 
rent  average  market  yield  on  ouLstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Stales 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans  plus  an  additional  charge  of  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
but  not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  per  annum; 


"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern 
unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  not  to 
exceed  4  per  centum  per  annum: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern  able 
to  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  the  rale  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  lowest  of  (i)  the  rate  prevailing 
m  the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  (ii) 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administration  as 
the  maximum  interest  rate  for  deferred  par- 
ticipation (guaranteed)  loans  under  section 
7(a)  of  this  Act.  or  (iii)  8  per  centum  per 
annum.  Loans  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  limited  to  a  maximum  term  of  three 
years. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  such  loans,  subject  to  the  re- 
ductions required  by  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  7(b)(1).  shall  be  in 
amounLs  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  loss. 
The  interest  rates  for  loans  made  under 
paragraphs  7(b)  (1)  and  (2).  as  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5).  shall  be  the  rate 
of  interest  w'hich  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  disaster  commenced:  Provided.  That  no 
loan  under  paragraphs  7(b)  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
be  made,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate or  deferred  (guaranteed)  basis,  if 
the  total  amount  outstanding  and  commit- 
ted to  the  borrower  under  subsection  7(b) 
would  exceed  $500,000  for  each  disaster 
unless  an  applicant  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  an  area  suffering  a 
disaster,  in  which  case  the  Administration, 
in  its  discretion,  may  waive  the  $500,000  lim- 
itation: Provided  fuTthfr.  That  the  Adminis- 
tration, subject  to  the  reductions  require>d 
by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B>  of  paragraph 
7(b)(  1 ).  shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  eligi- 
bility for  any  homeowner  on  account  of  loss 
of  real  estate  to  less  than  $100,000  for  each 
disaster  nor  for  any  homeowner  or  lessee  on 
account  of  loss  of  personal  property  to  less 
than  $20,000  for  each  disaster,  such  sums 
being  in  addition  to  any  eligible  refinancing. 
With  respect  to  any  loan  which  is  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph and  which  was  made  on  account  of  a 
disaster  commencing  on  or  after  October  1. 
1982.  the  Administrator  shall  make  such 
change  in  the  interest  rate  on  the  balance 
of  such  loan  as  is  required  herein  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment.". 

Sec.  302.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  all  of  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (q)  after  the  word  "Administration" 
and  by  inserting  the  following  'is  author- 
ized to  make  $100,000,000  in  direct  loans  and 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  sections 
7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  make  $500,000,000 
in  direct  loans.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(t)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  sections 
7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  $500,000,000  in  direct 
loans  and  for  each  of  such  years  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  7(b)(3)  and 
7(b)(4)  the  Administration  al.so  is  author- 
ized to  make  $100,000,000  in  direct  loans". 

Sec.  303.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "October  1. 
1983"  and  by  inserting  "October  1.  1986 

Sec.  304  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(4)  To  make  such  disaster  loans  (either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lending  institutions  through  agree- 
menLs  to  participate  on  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis)  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  assist,  or  refi- 
nance all  or  part  of  the  existing  indebted- 
ness (specifically  including  any  direct  loans 
under  section  7(a)  of  this  Act  which  were 
made  to  small  businesses  affected  by  curren- 
cy fluctuations  and  exchange  freezes),  of 
any  small  business  concern  located  in  an 
area  of  economic  dislocation  that  is  the 
result  of  the  drastic  fluctuation  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  of  a  country  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  and  adjustments  in  the 
regulation  of  its  monetary  system  if  such 
concern  is  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 
The  Governor  of  a  State  may  certify  to  the 
Administration  (A)  that  small  business  con- 
cerns within  the  Slate  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  as  a  result  of  such 
economic  dislocation,  and  (B)  that  such  con- 
cerns are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
which  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 
Such  economic  dislocations  must  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  without  the  benefit  of  disas- 
ter loans  provided  hereunder  a  significant 
number  of  otherwise  financially  sound  small 
businesses  in  the  impacted  regions  or  busi- 
ness sectors  would  either  become  insolvent 
or  be  unable  to  return  quickly  to  their 
former  level  of  operation.  No  disaster  loan 
made  hereunder  shall  exceed  $100,000.  nor 
shall  the  proceeds  thereof  be  u.sed  to  reduce 
the  exposure  of  any  other  lender.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  permit  deferral  of  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  intere-st  for  one  year 
on  loans  made  hereunder". 

Sec  305.  Section  20(q)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  para- 
graph (5)  ".section  7(b)(3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  7(b)(3i  and  7(b)(4)". 

Sec  306.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  "7(b)(4)."  after  ■7(b)(3). '. 

Sec  307.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 304  and  305  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
economic  dislocations  certified  by  any  Slate 
Governor  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
providing  such  dislocation  commenced  since 
January  1.  1982 

Sec  308.  Section  7(b)(3)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  "continuation  of."  after 
"in  effecting":  and 

(2)  by  in-serting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  impact  of  the  1983  Payment- 
in  Kind  Land  Diversion  program,  or  any 
successor  Paymenl-in-Kind  program  with  a 
similar  impact  on  the  small  business  com- 
munity, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  con.se- 
quence  of  Federal  Government  action:  and". 

Sec  309.  Section  7(c)(6)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  of  the  .second  proviso: 
"Employees  of  concerns  sharing  a  common 
business  premi.ses  shall  be  aggregated  in  de- 
termining major  source  of  employment' 
status  for  nonprofit  applicants  owning  such 
premi.ses.". 

Sec  310.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sub.section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  .section  7(b)(2)  of 
this  Act,  the  term  small  agricultural  coop- 
erative' means  an  a.s.sociation  (corporate  or 
otherwi.se)  acting  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1141J),  whose  size  does  not  exceed  the  size 
standard  established  by  the  Administration 
for  other  similar  agricultural  small  business 


concerns  In  deiernumns  such  size,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  regard  tin  a.ssoclalion  as 
an  entity  and  shall  not  iii<  hide  the  income 
or  employees  of  any  menih.  r  -  l.areholder  of 
such  cooperative:  Proiul.t  !  !.at  such  an 
a.s.sociation  shall  n.i-  !..  ^l- cmed  to  be  a 
small  agricultural  <  >m  ;  .  r,i;  ive  unless  each 
member  of  the  board  ot  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  each  member  of  the  governing 
bodv  of  the  a.s.sociation  if  it  is  not  incorpo 
rated,  also  individually  qualifies  as  a  small 
business  concern.'  . 

Sec  3 11 .  Section  7( b )( 2 )  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  small  business  concern" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "small  business 
concern  or  small  agricultural  cooperative  ": 

(2)  by  striking  small  business  concerns" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  small  business 
concerns  or  small  agricultural  cooperatives  ": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  the  concern"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  concern  or  the  coopera 
live". 

Sec  312.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 310  and  311  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
loans  granted  on  the  basis  of  any  disaster 
with  respect  to  which  a  declaration  has 
been  issued  after  September  1.  1982.  under 
section  7(b)(2)(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  or  with  respect  to  which  a  cer- 
tification has  been  made  after  such  date 
under  section  7(bK2)(D)  of  such  Act. 

Sec  313.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 

TITLE  IV-COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS" 
AFFAIRS 

Part  A-  Veterans"  Disability 
Compensation  Amendments 

short  title 
Sec  401    This  part   may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans"  Disability  Compensation  Amend- 


ments of  1983 

RATES  OF  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "■$62"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $65  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "  $114'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "$119  ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "■$173"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $180": 

(4)  by  .striking  out  ■$249"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $259'": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$352  "  in  sub.section  (e) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof    $366": 

(6)  by  .striking  out  ""$443"  in  .subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $461  ": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$559"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $582": 

(8)  by  .striking  out  ■$648"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -$675  ": 

(9)  by  striking  out  ■■$729'^  in  subsection  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $759"": 

(101  by  .striking  out  $1,213"  in  sub.seclion 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1.263": 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$1,506"  and  ""$2,111' 
in  subsection  (ki  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,568  "  and    $2,198  ".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  $1,506"  in  sub.section 
(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,568": 

(13)  by  striking  out  $1,661"  in  subsection 
<m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,729  "; 

(14)  by  striking  out  '$1,888  "  in  .subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,965  "; 

(15)  by  striking  out  '$2,111  "  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (oi  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,198  ": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$906"  and  ""$1,350  "  in 
subsection  (D  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$943  "  and    $1,405".  respectively; 


(17)  by  striking  out  ■•$1.357""  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $1,413  ; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  ■"$262^  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $273"  . 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  pur\  iew  of  section  10  of 
Public  La\\  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compen.sation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 

RATES  OF  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec  403.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $74"  in  clause  (A>  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$124  "  and  "$40"  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$129"  and  •  $42  ".  respectively: 

(3)  by  .striking  out  $50""  and  ■$40""  in 
clause  (C)  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$52"  and  ■$42^.  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  $60  "  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $62  "; 

(5)  by  striking  out  $134"  in  clau.se  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $139":  and 

(6)  by  .striking  out  •■$112"  in  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $117  ". 

CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec  404.  Section  362  of  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  .striking  out 
•■$327"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     $340'  . 

RATES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec  405.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen 
salion  shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spo-use. 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
who.se  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 


Monthly  Monthly 

•Pay  grade              rate  Pay  grade                   rate 

r  1  $463  W-4 $66.^ 

E-2 478  O-l 586 

E.3 489  0-2 606 

e4 :::::;:::::     521      0-3 ms 

iX: 535            0-4 685 

E  6  548            O  5 7.S6 

I, 575            0-6 850 

I  8 606            0-7 920 

I  9 .633            0-8 1.009 

W  1 586            0-9 1.084 

W.2 610            0-10 =1.186 

W-3  "■."!! 628 

■•'  If  the  veteran  served  a.s  .sergeant  major  of  the 
Army  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
ma-sler  serseam  of  the  Air  Force  sergeant  rnajor 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  ma-sler  chief  petty  offict  r 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  lime  de.sig 
nalrd  by  section  402  of  thus  Idle,  the  survivmn 
spoiuse's  rate  shall  be  $682 

■■'  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the 
applicable  lime  designated  by  sectiori  402  of  Ihis 
title    the  surviving  spouses  rate  shall  be  iX.lli.  ■ 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■$51"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$53". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$134"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$139". 

(d)  Sub.seclion  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■$66""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■"$69". 


BATES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  406  Section  413(a)  of  title  38.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  $225"  in  clau.se  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $234": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$323""  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $336": 

(3)  by  striking  out  $417"  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof    $434  ":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  •$417^  and  ■■$84"^  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$434"  and    $87".  respectively. 

RATES  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  407.  Section  414  of  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  $134^  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "$139": 

(2>  by  striking  out  '"$225  "  in  subsertion  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$234  ":  and 

(3i  by  striking  out  "$114"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $119". 

EXCEPTION  TO  COMMENCEMENT  OF  PERIOD  OF 
PAYMENT  RULE 

Sec  408.  Section  3011(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  by  iiiserting  "(1)""  after  "(c)'":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  This  section  shall   not   apply  to  the 

commencement  of  the  period  of  payment  to 
a  veteran  of  an  increased  award  of  compen- 
.sation by  reason  of  a  temporary  increase  in 
compensation  for  hospitalization  or  treat- 
ment of  the  veteran.". 

REVISION  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  RESERVE 
OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  COVERAGE 

Sec  409.  Sub.section  (d)  of  section  113  of 
the  Veterans  Compen.salion.  Education, 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  U-iw  97  306:  96  Slat.  1433)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  amendmenl.s  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ib)  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)— 

••(1)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  diseases  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  after  September  30.  1982, 
shall  lake  effect  as  of  October  1.  1982:  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  di.sabililies 
resulting  from  disea.ses  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  on  or  before  September  30, 
1982.  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1, 
1983. ■■. 

INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED  CHILDREN 
WITHIN  DEFINITION  OF     CHILD^ 

Sec  410.  Section  101(4  kAi  of  title  38, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  'A 
person  covered  by  clau,se  (ii)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subparagraph  who  was  a 
member  of  a  veteran's  household  at  the 
time  the  person  became  18  years  of  age  and 
who  is  adopted  by  the  veteran  shall  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  legally  adopted  child  of  the  vet- 
eran regardless  of  the  age  of  such  person  at 
the  lime  of  adoption  ' 

RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN  BLINDED 
VETERANS 

Sec  411.  (a)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  314 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  or  less,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■  .  or  if  the  veteran  has  suffered 
deafness  (and  the  hearing  impairment  in 
either  one  or  both  ears  is  service  connected) 
rated  at  10  per  centum  or  more  disabling 
and  the  veteran  has  also  suffered  service- 
connected  total  blindness  having  light  per- 
ception only  (or  less), '". 

(b)  Subsection  (p)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out    "40  per  centum' 
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.iiivJ     .ii.ifrting     in     lieu     thereof      30    per 
centum". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  412.  <a)  Except  as  provided  In  sutwec- 
tion  (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1984. 

(bxl)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
408.  410.  and  411  shall  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983. 

<2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  409 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Part  B— Educational  Assistance 

Amendments 

termination  of  authority  to  make  advance 

payments  for  educational  assistance 

Sec  421.  (a)  Section  1508  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (i). 

(b)  Section  1780  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (e)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
(including  the  center  headings  preceding 
those  subsections):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

(c)  The  .second  sentence  of  section  1784(c) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "educational  assist- 
ance" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "educa- 
tion loan": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  1780(d)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
n98(f)(2)". 

(d)  Section  I790(al  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  institution  has  charged  or  re- 
ceived from  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of 
this  title  any  amount  for  any  course  in 
excess  of  the  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  such  institution  requir(>s  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans  not  receiving  as- 
sistance under  such  chapters  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  same  course  to  pay.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  disapprove  such  educational  in- 
stitution for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  not  already  en- 
rolled therein  under  this  chapter  or  chapter 
31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title.". 

(e)  The  third  sentence  of  .section 
1798(f)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  such  deliv- 
ery" and  ail  that  follows  in  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  such  institution  a  re- 
porting fee  as  provided  under  section 
1784(c)  of  this  title". 

TITLE  V-ADDITIONAL  PROPOSAL  FOR 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

FINDINGS 

Sec  501.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
Ihat- 

(1)  current  projections  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government's  budget  deficits  will 
continue  at  unacceptably  high  levels  for  the 
foreseeable  future: 

(2)  these  high  deficits  can  place  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates,  reduce  invest- 
ment. rai.se  the  trade  deficit,  decrease  em- 
ployment, and  threaten  the  vitality  of  eco- 
nomic recovery:  and 

(3)  reduction  of  these  unacceptably  high 
deficits  requires  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
slow  the  growth  of  Federal  spending,  includ- 
ing military  and  entitlement  spending,  and 
to  increase  revenues. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  TO 
REDUCE  THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  President  shall  convene  a 
domestic  economic  summit  conference  to 
address  the  dangerous  economic  situation 
created  by  these  projected  large  deficits. 

(b)  The  summit  conference  shall  consist  of 
the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  the  majority  leaders  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa 
fives  and  Senate,  and  other  appropriate  par- 
ticipants from  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  responsible  for  the  development 
of  economic  policy. 

(c)  No  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  this 
summit  conference  shall  develop  and  report 
to  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce 
the  projected  deficits  in  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  which  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  24,  1983. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa: In  section  202(a)(2).  strike  out  "Octo- 
ber 1"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1". 

At  the  end  of  sub.section  202(b)(1)(B) 
strike  out  the  period  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ■.  and  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  any  pay  period  com- 
mencing before  January  1  of  such  fi.scal 
year." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
simply  carries  out  the  mandate  that 
Congress  placed  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  4-percent  pay  increase 
for  Federal  employees. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  questions 
asked  about  this  amendment.  It  is  very 
simple. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  reported  to  the  Budget 
Committee  a  4-percent  Federal  pay 
raise  as  of  October  1,  1983.  In  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions,  the  a.ssump- 
tion  was  that  that  pay  increa.se  would 
not  take  effect  until  January  1.  1984. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  carry 
out  those  reconciliation  instructions  to 
delay  for  3  months  the  4-percent  Fed- 
eral pay  increase. 

This  amendment  would  .save  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
that  amount.  Now.  this  amendment 
does  not  single  out  Federal  employees 
to  take  a  greater  share  of  the  .sacrifice 
in  our  efforts  to  try  to  reduce  these 
Federal  deficits. 

All  this  does  is  to  recognize  that 
Federal  employees,  tike  most  everyone 
else  of  us,  have  to  sacrifice  if  we  are 


going  to  get  these  deficits  down  to  size. 
The  Members  will  recall  that  the  Con- 
gress has  already  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  signed  into  law.  earli- 
er this  year,  social  security  reforms.  In 
that  package,  we  asked  the  social  secu- 
rity recipients  to  take  a  delay  in  their 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  The  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  is  before  the  House 
today  and  which  has  been  reported 
from  other  committees  has  already 
asked  the  beneficiaries  of  veterans' 
compensation  to  take  a  delay  in  their 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  This  recon- 
ciliation bill  has  already  asked  the 
Federal  retirees  and  civil  service  and 
military  retirees  to  take  a  delay  in 
their  cost-of-living  adjustment.  And  all 
we  are  asking  by  this  amendment  is 
that  the  Federal  employees  share  in 
this  sacrifice  and  delay  their  pay  raise 
for  3  months  until  January  1.  1984. 

Now  I  might  also  point  out.  because 
there  is  .some  confusion  on  this,  that 
when  the  first  budget  resolution  con- 
ference was  being  debated,  this  was  a 
bipartisan  conference  with  the  other 
parly  in  control  of  the  other  body,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  in  control  of  the 
House.  When  we  came  to  this  issile  of 
Federal  pay.  we  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment and  those  representing  the  Fed- 
eral employees  signed  off  on  that 
agreement.  We  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  would  support  the  budget  sav- 
ings. 

So  this  is  not  anything  new  that 
came  out  of  left  field.  This  is  some- 
thing that  this  Hou.se  has  already  di- 
rected, already  agreed  to.  and  the  rep- 
resentatives that  I  have  talked  to  from 
these  Federal  workers'  organizations 
had  al.so  agreed  lo  it  at  the  time  the 
conference  occurred. 

Now  let  us  remind  the  Hou.se  that 
we  are  living  today  in  an  atmosphere 
of  $200  billion  deficits.  And  that  those 
deficits  are  ','oing  to  stay  in  the  $200 
billion  range  a.s  far  a.s  the  eye  can  see. 
if  I  may  quote  the  OMB  Director.  Mr. 
Stockman. 

Failure  to  pass  this  amendment  requiring 
that  federal  employees'  pay  increase  be  de- 
layed for  3  months  will  mean  that  that  defi- 
cit will  be  increased  by  $1.8  billion. 

Now.  the  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Everett  Dirksen.  had  a  saying:  "A 
billion  dollars  here,  a  billion  dollars 
there,  pretty  soon  it  adds  up  to  real 
money." 

Well,  the  reason  we  have  such  large 
deficits  Is  that  we  fail  to  act  on  these 
sensitive  issues  that  save  a  billion  dol- 
lars here,  save  a  billion  dollars  there, 
and  pretty  .soon  we  are  at  $200  billion 
deficits, 
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I  hope  that  this  Hou.se  will  follow 
through  and  keep  its  commitment  lo 
the  American  public  that  it  made  ear- 
lier this  year  when  it  passed  a  budget 
resolution  with  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions; lo  do  that,  it  requires  this  House 


to  pass  this  amendment  to  delay  for  3 
months  the  4-percent  Federal  pay  in- 
crease. 

The  CH.MF. M.VN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  t-ui'.i^man  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  rise? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  would  like  to  first  say  that  we 
are  very  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
and  for  the  spirit  demonstrated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  and  his  committee  in  trying  to 
work  out  these  very  difficult  problems, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta)  of  that  committee,  who 
has  worked  with  us  very  closely  on  rec- 
onciliation. 

But  I  must  respectfully  disagree  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  really  a 
little  unfair  to  suggest  that  this 
amendment  is  essential  to  reducing 
the  $200  billion  deficit  that  we  are 
facing,  and  I  suppose  it  is  no  more 
unfair  for  the  chairman  to  say  that 
than  for  one  of  us  to  say  that  even  if  it 
is  adopted,  it  is  not  going  to  make  that 
much  difference. 

But  let   me  tell   you  where  it  does 
make  a  difference.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted.  81  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
the  $10.3  billion  that  will  be  .saved  by 
this  bill  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  present  and  former  Federal  employ- 
ees. And  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
Federal    civilian    employees:    we    are 
talking    about    military    per.sonnel,    as 
well,  because  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  push  the  pay  adjust- 
ment for  all  personnel  back  3  months. 
Now.  I  know  that  it  would  border  on 
the  unfair,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  puts  us  in  a  rather  indelicate  posi- 
tion. While  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  out  there  on  televi- 
sion right  now  telling  everybody  about 
how  important  our  brave  marines  are 
in  Lebanon,  and  now  in  Grenada— and 
God  knows  where  they  will  be  by  the 
time  he  signs  this  law-we  are  going  to 
send  them  a  great  message.  We  are 
going  to  say:    "We  pass  resolutions  be- 
cau.se   we   are   very   upset   about   the 
danger  you  are  in  and  what  is  happen- 
ing' but,  in  the  meantime,  to  get  an 
extra  couple  of  bucks,  we  are  going  to 
shove  vour  pay  rai.se  back  3  months. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  best  reason  for 
voting  against  the  amendment,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  dimension  that  should  be 
considered. 

If  the  amendment  is  defeated,  we 
will  still  be  saving  76  cents  of  every 
dollar  from  the  pockets  of  present  and 
past  Federal  employees.  And  I  would 
like  lo  ask  anyone  to  come  up  with 
any  group  of  Americans  who  are  being 
asked  to  bite  the  bullet  that  deeply 


and,  once  again,  this  often,  to  balance 
the  budget.  Without  belaboring  the 
House,  I  must  remind  the  Members  of 
what  I  said  during  the  consideration 
of  the  rule,  that  even  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  own  Commission  on 
Pay— mavbe  I  should  say  especially 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  own 
Commission  on  Pay-has  said  that  we 
should  be  giving  these  people  21.5  per- 
cent for  the  whole  year.  We  are  in 
here  talking  about  4  percent,  and  now 
we  are  nickeling  and  diming  about 
whether  it  should  be  for  a  whole  year 
or  for  9  months. 

If  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  with  the  Jones  amendment 
adopted,  that  becomes  a  starting  point 
for  me,  and  I  do  not  know  where  we 
end  up.  My  suspicion  is  that  if  we  go 
to  the  other  body  and  their  position  is 
as  it  has  been  most  recently  given  to 
me  remains  the  same,  we  will  end  up 
someplace  in  between.  So  then  we  are 
nickeling  and  diming  even  small 
amounts  of  money.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  symbolism  here,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  is  very  deeply  involved  in 
serving  the  American  people. 

For  6  consecutive  years  this  Con- 
gress, under  successive  Presidents,  has 
backed  off  on  the  clear  intent  of  the 
law  pa.ssed  way  back  in  1962  to  get  us 
out  of  the  business  of  playing  politics 
with  Federal  pay  and  establishing  a 
comparability  system  that  took  into 
account  the  comparable  pay  for  simi- 
lar talents  and  job  requirements  in  the 
private  sector.  And  that  is  where  the 
number  21  percent  comes  from  in  the 
Pay  Commission  report.  Just  to  stay 
even,  with  no  increase,  just  to  stay 
even,  they  should  be  receiving  21.5 
percent  this  year. 

Now.  we  have  only  asked  for  4  per- 
cent. And  why  is  there  such  a  differ- 
ence between  4  percent  for  one  year 
and  4  percent  for  9  months?  Well, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  25-percent  decrease  in  pay 
adjustment,  it  is  the  symbolism  of  this 
Congress  saying  once  again.  "We  think 
so  little  of  our  need  for  the  best  and 
the  brightest  to  be  attracted  to  a 
career  in  Government  and  to  stay  with 
us  that  we  are  willing,  whenever  we 
are  looking  for  a  symbolic  way  to  take 
a  bite  out  of  somebody,  and  you  are 
the  easiest  targets  becau.se  a  lot  of 
people  have  discovered  that  it  is  kind 
of  popular  to  kick  around  public  em- 
ployees." 

It  does  not  just  happen  with  our 
Federal  employees.  It  is  now  happen- 
ing to  our  schoolteachers,  it  is  happen- 
ing to  our  policemen,  our  firemen,  our 
other  public  employees.  I  a.sk  you: 
How  do  vou  operate  a  program  like 
NASA  without  our  Federal  employee? 
How  do  you  operate  the  Defense  De- 
partment without  our  Federal  employ- 
ees in  civilian  clothes  who  do  most  of 
the  housekeeping  tasks  over  there  and 
most   of  the  technical   and  .scientific 
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work  that  develops  and  maintains  our 
military  strength? 

We  cannot  become  for  very  long  the 
last  place  that  people  with  talent  look 
for  a  job  because  there  is  nothing  else 
available.  And  when  we  have  depres- 
sions,  such   as   the   one   we   are   now 
trying  to  struggle  out  of.  and  reces- 
sions that  come  from  time  to  time,  we 
will  be  able  to  hire  a  few  people,  but 
after  we  have  invested  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  them  and  (developed  in  them 
the  tremendous  resource  for  the  peo- 
ples  business,  at  the  time  when  they 
become  most  valuable  to  us  we  will  be 
sending    them    a    signal    and    saying. 
"Well,    this   is   really   not    where   you 
want  to  stay.  Get  out  of  here  and  go 
make  a  living  with  an  employer  who  at 
least   respects  your  talents  and  your 
dignity  enough  not  to  be  hacking  away 
at  your  pension,  your  health  benefits, 
your  working  conditions  and  your  pay 
every    lime    an    opportunity    presents 
itself.  ■ 

I  plead  with  this  House  to  vote 
against  the  Jones  amendment  and 
pledge  this  House  that  I  will  do  the 
very  best  I  can  to  work  with  the  other 
body  to  leave  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  in- 
terpretation that  the  House  appreci- 
ates the  job  that  they  do  for  us  and 
appreciates  the  necessity  of  them. 

We  do  not  have  3  million  Federal 
employees  because  we  set  out  to  create 
3  million  jobs.  We  have  3  million  Fed- 
eral employees  because  we  have  3  mil- 
lion jobs  that  are  absolutely  essential 
for  the  operation  of  this  country,  and 
someone  has  to  do  them.  Will  we  do  it 
with  the  best  and  the  brightest?  Or 
will  we  do  it  with  what  is  left  over 
when    everyone    else    has    had    their 

pick? 

I  submit  that  this  issue  comes  down 
to  something  that  simple  and  elemen- 
tary. And  anybody  who  tries  to  attach 
great  importance  to  budget  balancing 
in   the   adoption   of   an   amendment— 
and  I  shudder  to  u.se  the  word  "penuri- 
ous" because  certainly  the  chairman 
has   been   attacked   so   strongly   from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  today  about 
not  being  penurious  enough,  that  I  do 
not  want  to  add  to  his  woes  by  coming 
from  this  side.  As  I  said.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the   highest   respect   for  the 
way  that  he  and  his  committee  have 
handled  this.  I  understand  the  pres- 
sure they  are  under.  But  I  want  them 
and  the  House  to  understand  what  the 
Members,    the    bipartisan   commission 
of  mv  committee  that  took  this  posi- 
tion "understand,  becau.se  we  work  day 
to  day  with  the  concerns  about  how 
we   keep   this  Government   operating 
well  and  efficiently  and  how  we  spent 
the  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  an 
effective  way  to  get  the  job  done  that 
they  expect  to  have  done  with  their 
money. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  continue 
this  relentless  attack  on  the  pay  and 
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bcru'fit.s  of   Ft'(l»'r;il  cnipioypps  we  are 
KOinK    I"    alirtiiiti'    the    F'fdrr.il    work 
force  to  a  point  wtu-re  tlu-  work  of  our 
Government   vmII  be  seriously  jeotiarrl 
ized 

Witfi  this  ameddment,  81  percnil  of 
all  the  savinKs  arhicved  in  reronciha 
tion  this  year  will  rom<'  from  tfie  pock 
eLs  of  P'ederal  workers  and  rilirees. 
Even  without  this  amendment,  l-'eder 
al  employees  and  retirees  will  hear  7R 
percent  of  the  savings 

This  amendment  would  dclav  an  ex 
tremely  modest  pay  inerea-st-  from  the 
reRular  October  date  to  January  of 
next  year  That  may  seem  like  an  in- 
siKnificaiit  niiur  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  llir  m/-<  of  ^^(ll■ral  deficit^s.  but 
believe  me.  it  is  imt 

First  of  all.  the  4  percent  increase  is 
far,  far  below  the  amount  required 
under  the  Pay  Comparability  Act.  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  sadly  ha.s  been 
swept  under  the  carpet  by  this  admin 
istration.  Moreover,  the  4  peneni  in 
real  terms  is  reduced  to  a  meaner  .) 
percent  if  it  commences  in  January 
1984  rather  than  in  October  of  tfns 
year. 

I  am  a*are  that  the  present  adrnmis 
tration.  and  a  t;ood  many  of  m>  col 
lea^;ues  ;ls  well,  leel  they  can  just  keep 
fiackiriK  awa.v  at  the  pay  and  benefit-s 
of  F'ederal  workers  with  impunity; 
that  tfie  only  cfjfisefiuence  will  be  in- 
creased urousiru: 

This  is  sp<'cinus  thinkiru;  We  fKiv<' 
reached  the  point  where  anoiher 
ttirust  in  the  attack  against  t'ederal 
workers  will  affect  ijuality 

1  would  like  my  collea^;ues  to  hear 
what  Jerome  Kosow.  Chairman  of  the 
Hr<'sident's  Advisory  Commit  lee.  had 
to  say  m  fus  annual  report: 

While  busines.s  .s«'arrhcs  for  excellence 
and  considers  human  resources  its  most  im 
portant  element,  the  Federal  Ciovernmenl 
looks  only  at  the  short  run  .savings  by  not 
paymK  its  employees  wages  that  they  could 
earn  in  the  private  .sector  In  the  long  run. 
Govemmenl  efficiency  will  suffer  by  losing 
the  best  and  the  brightest  who  will  either 
leave  Government  service  or  not  enter  it  in 
the  first  place. 

I  would  like  to  enlmhten  my  col- 
lea>;ues  with  another  quote  from  Mr. 
KiiMi;*.  ihi.s  lime  from  an  op-cd  piece 
111  the  Wa-shiriKton  Post: 

On  all  three  count.s    pay.  pension  and  per 
formance     Federal    employees   deserve    the 
consideration   of   the   American  people.   Al 
though  It  is  desirable  to  continue  to  improve 
the  Federal  comperLsalion  system,  we  must 
tieware    of    reforms    that    would    have    the 
effect   of   undermining   this  system  and  de- 
stroying iLs  viability    In  the  final  analysis, 
the    PVderal    Ciovernmenl     requires    career 
employees  of  uncommon  ability  to  serve  the 
Nations  mlcrt.it.  and  it  dejwnds  on  fair,  eq 
uitable    and    attractive    compensation    pro- 
grams to  attract   and  retain  people  of  this 
caliber  in  public  service. 

This  amendment  is  not  simply  an- 
other move  to  reduce  soaring  budget 
deficits. 

If  it  passes  we  are  ^oing  to  pay  the 
price— in  lower  morale,  lower  produc- 


tivity and  increased  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  best  quali- 
fied people  to  do  the  work  of  this 
Nat  ion. 

I  urjic  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  and  support  the  pay  rec- 
ommendations package  reported  by 
our  comniit tee. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
I'riii  IcAoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
a  subcommittee  chairinan  of  the  com- 
niit  te(\ 
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Ms.  OAKAR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  know- 
ing full  well  of  the  attempts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  be  fair  to  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  am  not  privy  to  agreements,  but 
on  the  face  of  the  amendment,  I  have 
to  speak  out. 

I  appreciate  the  situation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Hiidt^et  and  all  of  his  efforts  to  be  fair. 

Ifiis  amendment  would  delay  for  3 
months  the  modest  4-percent  pay  raise 
from  the  regular  October  date  to  Jan- 
uary of  next  year.  That  may  .seem  very 
inconsequential  and  insignificant. 
t;iven  our  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  P'ederal  deficit,  but  for  millions  of 
our  P'ederal  employees  across  the 
country  it  is  not.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  are  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  and  we  are.  one 
reason  that  we  are  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  run  well  and  that  we  have 
dedicated  people  who  are  career  em- 
ployees wfio  have  given  up  a  lot  of 
other  opportunities  in  order  to  work 
for  the  CJovernment.  They  deserve  not 
to  be  the  dumping  ground  every  time 
we  need  cuts  in  the  budget.  There  are 
a  lot  of  other  areas  that  we  can  go  to. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  three-fourths 
of  all  the  savings  achieved  in  this  rec- 
onciliation come  from  the  pockets  of 
Federal  workers  and  retirees.  In  my 
judgment,  the  demoralization  of  the 
P'ederal  employee  has  reached  a 
record  high,  and  I  want  to  tell  this 
Committee  why. 

The  President  had  submitted  a 
budget  that  included  no  pay  rai.se.  at- 
tempted to  gut  their  health  benefits 
that  were  already  increased  astronomi- 
cally in  the  terms  of  the  amount  they 
had  to  pay.  and  also  attempted  to  gut 
their  retirement.  You  cannot  do  too 
much  more  to  workers  or  retirees  than 
to  take  away  any  opportunity  for  any 
type  of  raise,  attempt  to  gut  tlieir 
health  benefits  and  their  retirement 
areas. 

We  were  able  to  be  successful  in 
some  areas  in  restoring  them.  We  were 
unsuccessful  in  other  areas.  We  feel, 
as  my  chairman  indicated,  that  this  as- 
sault has  demoralized  our  work  force 
and  seriously  undermined  our  efforts 
to  attract  and  retain  competent  civil 
.servants. 

As  we  consider  the  amendment.  I 
urge   my  colleagues  to  again   look   at 


the  facts.  The  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  the  President's  own  advisory 
committee  on  P\'deral  pay.  as  well  as 
his  own  pay  agents,  have  pointed  out 
that  Federal  workers'  pay  now  lags 
behind  the  private  sector  counterparts 
by  21.5  percent.  The  President  has  to 
sign  that  commi-ssion  report,  and  he 
has  done  that,  so  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  every  year  we  do  not  sub- 
.scribe  to  an  objective  commission's 
report.  Therefore,  the  Federal  employ- 
ees in  terms  of  comparability  are 
vastly  below  the  private  sector. 

Our  committee  feels  very  strongly 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  attempt 
in  some  small  measure,  and  this  is  a 
small  measure,  to  protect  the  worker 
in  this  country.  I  personally  feel  that 
when  we  start  with  Federal  workers  in 
terms  of  how  we  attack  them,  we  then 
serve  notice  on  all  workers  in  America 
and  all  retirees  in  America  that  we  are 
really  not  concerned  about  who  make 
up  the  greatest  numbers  in  our  coiui 
try. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  view  of  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
talking  about,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
say  to  our  Federal  workers,  instead  of 
constantly  demoralizing  them.  "Thank 
you.  We  appreciate  the  .services  that 
you  give.  "  that  range  from  postal  serv- 
ices to  our  clerks,  to  those  who  work  in 
our  space  area,  to  those  who  are  our 
engineers,  those  who  work  in  our  hos- 
pitals, to  those  who  serve  our  veterans, 
to  tho.se  who  make  sure  that  our  older 
Americans  get  their  social  security 
checks,  the  whole  host  of  types  of 
training  that  they  have  and  the  kinds 
of  jobs  that  they  have  for  which  we 
-say  "Thank  you." 

I^'t  us  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Matsui). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendmi'nt  that  is  being  offered 
today  by  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones),  that  would  delay  for  3 
months  the  4-percent  pay  raise  for 
Federal  employees.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  Federal  employees  have  already 
shouldered  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  budget  cutbacks.  I  cannot  support 
this  delay  in  their  comparability  pay 
raise. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
FVderal  pay  now  lags  about  20  percent 
behind  private  sector  salaries  for  com- 
parable work.  Nevertheless,  over  the 
past  2  years  Federal  employees  have 
been  asked  to  accept  comparability 
raises  of  only  4  percent  a  year.  This 
hardly  bridges  the  gap  between  pri- 
vate and  Federal  wage  rates. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  employees 
have  seen  their  disposable  incomes  ac- 
tually reduced.  As  a  result  of  the  Tax 


Kquity  and  P'l.scal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  Federal  emplovf^'^  are  now 
subject  to  the  1.3-percent  tax  for  med- 
icare In  addition,  since  1981.  the  ad- 
ministration has  slashed  Federal 
health  insurance  benefits  by  an  aver 
a^e  of  16  percent,  while  Increasing  pre- 
miums by  .56  percent.  Thus,  many  Fed- 
eral employees  have  found  ihem.selves 
paying'  considerably  more  out  of 
pocket  for  their  benefits 

If  we  support  fairness  for  Federal 
employees  and  if  we  hope  to  maintain 
a  dedicated,  highly  competent  work 
force,  we  cannot  continue  to  reduce 
the  benefits  of  ?>deral  .service.  For 
that  reason.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  against  it. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr  FAZIO  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  today 
because  my  constituents  who  are  Fed- 
eral workers,  and  I  have  many  of 
them,  have  expre,s.sed  to  me  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  about  the  fact  that 
they  simply  seem  to  be  paying  loo 
large  a  share  of  the  price  that  we  all 
know  will  have  to  be  paid  in  this  coun 
try  if  we  are  to  get  our  fi.scal  problems 
under  control.  They  are  part  of  the 
bud^iet  process,  as  Federal  employees 
and  !i.s  retirees,  and  they  find  that  on 
a  regular  basis  they  are  being  asked  to 
take  far  less  than  the  Government  s 
own  pay  studies  would  justify 

There  is  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
among  this  group  in  our  population, 
just  as  there  is  in  general,  but  their 
.sense  is  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
make  sacrifices  that  are  not  typical  of 
others  and  they  .see  no  overall  strategy 
which  would  lead  them  to  be  part  of  a 
better,  stronger  America  economically 
as  we  emerge  from  the  annual  budget 
process. 

That  IS  one  ot  the  reasons  I  am  such 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  deficit 
summit  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jonks,  has  proposed 
wherein  we  would  deal  with  our  deficit 
dilemma  iii  a  total,  across-the-board 
way  But  to  work  simply  on  ways  of  re- 
ducing FVderal  spending  as  it  relates 
In  our  work  force  is  counterproductive. 
It  does  add  to  our  dilemma  in  terms  of 
morale  and  product  i\  it  y. 

People  m  the  Federal  wcjrk  force. 
when  told  by  OPM.  that  they  are  m 
need  of  a  21 -percent  increase  in  order 
to  reach  comparability  with  the  pri 
vate  .sector,  and  are  then  told  that  we 
can  only  afford  3'.  or  4  percent  in- 
crease over  9  months  instead  of  a  year, 
are  convinced  that  there  is  a  total  dis- 
re^^ard  for  their  interests  and  for  their 
morale  in  this  decisionmaking  process. 
They  simply  ask  us  to  consider  their 
sacrifices  in  the  total  context  of  what 
all  the  other  elements  of  our  society 
dependent  on  the  Federal  budget  will 
have  to  make. 


There  is  no  question  that  unless  we 
begin  to  reverse  this  continuing  trend 
to  make  them  the  sacrificial  lambs, 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  be  disil- 
lusioned. 1  urge  that  you  oppose  the 
amendment  to  restrict  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  has  12  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 


D  1600 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite my  enormous  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones),  I  rise  in  very  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment, 

I  think  the  amendment  basically  is  a 
cosmetic  exercise.  It  is,  in  the  cla-ssic 
sense  of  the  term,  "pennywise  and 
pound  foolish."  Drastic  reductions 
have  already  been  made  m  the  level  of 
Federal  pay  increases  for  this  year 
and.  as  we  will  recall,  for  many  of  the 
preceding  years.  And  here  we  go  again, 
attempting  basically  once  again  to  hu- 
miliate Federal  workers  and.  I  want  to 
note,  on  a  day  when  our  military  per- 
.sonnel  are  engaged  in  action  around 
the  world,  our  military  .service  person 
nel  as  well. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows.  Federal 
salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
private  sector.  The  President's  Pay 
Compen.sation  Board  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  in  order  for  us  to  rai.se  Fed- 
eral salaries  to  private  sector  levels. 
FVderal  employees  needed  a  21  per- 
cent pay  rai.se. 

The  morale  of  Federal  employees 
h:is  dropped,  particularly  under  the 
arrav  of  attacks  in  all  the  areas  of  pay. 
working  conditions,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  health  benefits.  Everything 
has  been  hit  hard  over  the  last  3  years. 
And  what  this  amendment  does  is  .send 
yet  another  signal  to  Federal  etnploy- 
ees,  the  people  who  run  our  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel who  are- 1  do  not  want  to  be 
overly  dramatic,  but  al  this  very 
moment  they  are  giving  their  lives  for 
our  country  all  over  the  world— that 
they  are  not  worth  getting  a  pay  raise 
in  October,  a  pay  rai.se  which  by  law 
they  are  entitled  to. 

When  are  we  going  to  realize  thai 
this  kind  of  effort  is  going  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  that  it  .sends  the 
wrong  kind  of  signal? 

Despite  the  problems  and  the  uncer- 
tainties inflicted  on  Federal  employees 
over  the  last  few  years,  productivity 
among  FVderal  workers,  we  are  told  by 
the  experts,  is  still  higher  than  it  is 
among  workers  in  the  private  sector 
and  private  industry.  We  ought  to  be 
rewarding  Federal  employt^es:  we 
nunht    to    be    rewarding    our    military 


personnel  for  what  they  are  doing  for 
this  country  becau.se  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  lo  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
arguments  of  those  who  will  tell  us 
that  this  amendment  will  save  a  little 
money  in  the  short  term,  but  the 
damage  that  it  inflicts  on  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  long  term  is  far 
more  important,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  That  is  why 
this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Hou.se  will  vote  today,  after  what 
has  happened  in  the  la.st  couple  of 
days  in  Lebanon,  after  what  is  happen- 
ing today  m  Grenada,  lo  cul  the  pay 
increase  that  our  military  personnel 
are  entitled  to  by  law.  I  trust  thai  the 
House  will  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
which  pa-ssed  thus  Hou.se  called  for  a  6- 
month  delay  in  the  active  duty  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
aware  of  that  fact,  but  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  delaying  the  pay  increase 
which  by  prior  law  the  Congress  had 
instituted  to  lake  effect  on  October  1. 
I  have  discu.ssed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
have  been  assured  that  my  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  doing  here  if 
we  agree  to  this  amendment  is  correct, 
and  I  cannot  believe  the  House  is 
going  to  want  to  do  that  on  this  day  of 
all  davs- 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minut(\s  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  iMrs.  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
wise  and  sound  economic  policy  to 
have  a  demoralized  work  force,  includ- 
ing, as  ha-s  been  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  the  military 
personnel  who  have  been  called  on  to 
sacrifice  for  this  country? 

Is  it  wise  and  sound  economic  policy 
to  have  a  rapid  turnover  of  the  work 
force  and  lose  our  mo.st  competent 
people  to  the  private  .sector? 

I  say.  no.  and,  therefore.  I  urge  a 
■no"  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  and  put  into  perspective  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  hold- 
ing in  my  hand  here  a  military  spare 
part.  The  cost  to  produce  this  spare 
part  is  $25.  We  have  been  paying  $850 
lo  a  prime  contractor  for  this  particu- 
lar spare  part,  and  if  we  read  the  stud- 
ies, what  we  find  out  is  that  if  we  were 
to  open  up  competitive  bidding  on 
spare  parts  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess we  would  save  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $4  billion  and  $7  billion  in  I 
fiscal   year.   And   here  we  are  talking 
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about  $1  billion  a  year  in  savings  that 
will  hurt  our  own  Federal  work  force. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  a  strong  ■no" 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  all  of  us  sympathize  with  the 
problems  and  the  challenges  that  have 
faced  the  Federal  employees,  and 
indeed  they  have  carried  more  than 
their  share  of  the  burden  over  the  last 
years. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the 
Members  that  the  reality  was  that  a 
package  that  aimed  at  trying  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  the  addi- 
tional cuts  that  were  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  had 
come  forward  with  additional  cuts  of 
almost  $1.4  billion  in  things  like  in- 
creasing employee  contributions  for 
retirement,  reducing  their  annuities, 
computing  annuities  on  a  different 
basis,  and  modifying  the  formula  for 
the  size  of  COLA's.  All  of  those  efforts 
were  rejected  by  the  committee,  were 
rejected  by  the  House,  and  were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

In  place  of  that  was  the  compromise 
of  coming  up  with  a  modified  pay  rai.se 
for  October.  In  the  budget  resolution 
the  House  had  passed  a  4-percent  pay 
raise  effective  in  October.  The  Senate 
had  passed  one  for  4  percent  effective 
in  April.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  com- 
promise reached  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion was  for  4  percent  commencing  in 
January.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
budget  resolution.  It  was  enacted  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Our 
point  is  that  what  we  said  we  would  do 
in  the  budget  resolution  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  when  it  comes  to  reconcili- 
ation. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me,  just  out  of 
fairness,  that  when  we  are  including 
here  delays  for  Federal  retirees  on 
COLAs  for  6  months  and  for  social  se- 
curity recipients  for  6  months,  that  a 
3-month  delay  with  regard  to  pay  is 
not  asking  too  much. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  savings,  if  in 
fact  this  amendment  is  rejected,  we 
will  lose  almost  15  percent  of  reconcili- 
ation .savings  that  have  been  targeted 
under  the  budget  resolution. 

So  for  all  those  reasons,  commit- 
ment to  the  budget  re.solution,  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  tried  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  addition- 
al reductions  from  the  administration, 
and  to  try  to  retain  the  .savings  that 
we  have  targeted  under  reconciliation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  this  debate, 
let  me  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficits  by 


$1.8  billion,  or  are  we  not?  Are  we 
going  to  live  up  to  the  commitment  we 
made  to  the  American  people  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.8  billion,  or 
are  we  not?  This  is  the  time  to  follow 
through  on  that  commitment. 

Now,  I  fully  sympathize  with  those 
Members  who  represent  more  Federal 
employees  than  others,  and  they  are 
voting  against  this  amendment.  They 
are  speaking  against  it.  But  how  can 
Members  go  back  to  their  districts  and 
say  that  they  have  voted  to  ask  the  el- 
derly citizens  receiving  .social  .security 
to  delay  their  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  6  months,  that  they  have 
voted  to  ask  the  veterans  to  delay 
their  cost-of-living  adjustments,  that 
they  have  gone  back  and  asked  the 
military  and  civilian  retirees  to  delay 
their  pension  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, and  that  they  refused  to  ask 
the  Federal  employees  to  take  even  a 
3-month  delay  in  their  pay  raise,  and 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  deficit  by 
$1.8  billion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  can 
make  this  a  fair  sharing  of  the  sacri- 
fice. We  can  reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.8 
billion  by  voting  for  this  amendment.  I 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
join  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  the  statement  that  he  has  just 
made,  because,  there  is  here,  as  he 
points  out,  a  savings  of  $1.8  billion  in 
addition  to  what  is  in  this  resolution. 
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This  resolution  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
$8. .5  billion  over  3  years  is  not  enough: 
$1.8  billion  this  year  is  not  enough; 
but  certainly  this  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  propo.sed  will  go  a  little 
bit  further.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
truthfully  and  correctly  pointed  out, 
these  retirees,  these  people  who  arc 
military  retirees,  especially,  having 
their  benefits  cut  back,  their  increase, 
to  the  1st  of  January,  is  something 
that  we  ought  to  consider  when  we  are 
talking  now  about  acting  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Certainly  if  I  had  my  way.  I  would 
do  what  was  proposed  by  one  of  the 
candidates  for  President  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  He  proposed  that  we  freeze 
all  this  pay  for  1  year.  I  would  have 
been  for  that;  but  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  right  here  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  all  we  have  before 
us. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
for  this  .small  savings  by  delaying  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary that  pay  increase. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Just  for  a 
point  of  clarification,  the  number  of 
$1.8  billion  has  been  thrown  around, 
which  startled  me  until  I  was  remind- 
ed that  that  is  what  would  happen  if 
you  projected  this  budget  through 
fiscal  year  1988. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
current  year's  budget  is  $566  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1985.  it  is  $602  million 
and  in  fiscal  year  1986  it  is  $617. 

I  would  not  like  the  impression  left 
that  we  are  here  debating  a  $1.8  bil- 
lion difference  in  this  years  deficit. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  is  accurate.  The  $1.8  billion 
savings  and  reduction  to  the  deficit  is 
over  a  3-year  period,  and  that  under- 
scores my  point.  Each  year,  this  is  not 
a  large  sacrifice  to  ask  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  are  asking  them  to  take 
the  same  kind  of  delay  in  their  pay  in- 
creases that  we  have  asked  retired 
people  to  take  in  their  pension  bene- 
fits. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  the  fair  and 
the  equitable  and  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  delay  the  October  1  pay  raise 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984. 

We  have  been  hearing  arguments 
about  how  it  is  only  equitable  that 
Government  workers  have  a  delay  in 
their  cost-of-living  increases.  We  are 
told  that  such  a  delay  is  consistent 
with  the  delay  in  COLAs  for  retirees. 
There  are,  however,  several  factors 
which  should  be  considered  before  any 
action  is  taken  to  reduce  or  delay  com- 
pensation and  benefits  for  Govern- 
ment workers. 

For  several  years  now.  Government 
workers  have  received  limited  pay  in- 
creases, have  had  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  health  benefits,  and  have  been 
required  to  contribute  to  the  medicare 
trust  fund.  To  add  in.sult  to  injury, 
these  same  employees  will  soon  experi- 
ence further  reductions  in  their  com- 
pen.sation  and  benefits. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  enncted  a 
budget  which  contained  a  new  com- 
pensation formula.  This  formula  will 
result  in  a  pay  reduction  beginning  in 
January.  Unfortunately,  any  pay  in- 
crease is  going  to  be  offset  by  new  re- 
ductions in  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program. 

While  we  do  have  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, its  uncertain  how  quickly  we 
will  be  able  to  win  congressional  ap- 
proval for  that  proposal.  It  has  been 
reported  that  increases  in  health  in- 
surance premiums  could  average  about 
24  percent  in  January.  A  3.5  or  4-per- 


cent pay  increase  would  be  offset  com- 
pletely if  this  happens. 

The  Presidents  own  pay  advisers 
have  reported  that  Federal  pay  lags 
behind  the  private  sector  by  about  20 
percent.  Labor  Department  surveys 
show  that  the  average  pay  increase  for 
U.S.  workers  in  1983  were  between  4.2 
and  9.7  percent,  with  most  raises  rang- 
mg  in  the  6.5-  to  8.5-percent  range. 

After  reductions  are  made  in  health 
benefits  and  the  new  pay  formula  is 
implemented,  it  will  take  much  more 
than  a  4-percent  pay  increase  to 
enable  Government  workers  to  just 
break  even.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  adequate  compensation  for 
our  Federal  workers  and  vote  against 
this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  reluctant  support  of  the  Jones 
amendment. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Federal  work- 
ers deserve  far  more  than  a  4-percent 
pay  increase.  The  President's  own  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Pay  has 
recommended  that  Federal  workers  re- 
ceive a  21.5-percent  pay  raise  .so  as  to 
attain  comparability  with  the  private 
sector.  For  this  reason.  I  am  involved 
in  developing,  and  strongly  supported, 
the  House  version  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  that  passed  last  March 
which  called  for  a  4-percent  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  workers  effective 
October  1,  1983. 

However,  after  extensive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Senate,  the  compromise 
budget  resolution  that  emerged  from 
the  conference  committee  delayed 
that  4-percent  increase  until  January 
1,  1984.  The  conference  report— with 
the  January  date— was  subsequently 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

If  we  now  vote  to  disregard  our  own 
budget  resolution,  we  would  only  be 
demonstrating  our  lack  of  discipline  in 
addressing  the  massive  budget  deficits 
that  threaten  the  health  of  our  econo- 
my. We  have  no  responsible  alterna- 
tive but  to  reaffirm  the  decision  this 
Hou.se  has  already  made.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hesitated  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
because  I  did  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Hou.se  to  do  it.  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this.  I  expect  it  will  not  change  the 


outcome  very  much,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  a  lot  of  Members. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  press  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  for  a 
recorded  vote,  the  Chair  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  has  al- 
ready been  denied. 

Does  the  gentleman  now  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
bv  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Amendment:  In  section  202(a)(2>,  strike 
out  October  V  and  inset  in  lieu  thereof 
■January  1  ". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  201(b)(1)(B) 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '  ,  and  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  any  period  commenc- 
ing before  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245.  nays 
176.  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 


QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan)  there  were— ayes 
31,  noes  24. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sub.stitute.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Under    the    rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4169)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pur- 
.suant  to  -section  3  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  344.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  Hou.se  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sub.stitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  FCRD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Jones  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Messrs.     Mil  .son     ,,<     I'tah.     VKl 
GHAN.      and      MARLENEE     changed 
tht'ir  v(3tt's  from    nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ROTH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MRS. 
MARTIN  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinoi.s.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  hill' 

Mrs.  M.XHriN  .if  Illinois.  In  its 
present  l.iriii    I  .n!;    .Mr.  Speaker. 

The  .SPF:AKP;H  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinol.s  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H  R  4169.  to  the  CommiUee  on  the 
Budget 

The  SPEAK!  i;  Without  objection, 
the  previoii.s  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Ilif  til'KAKKK.  Ls  thirt  (.hiection 
to  the  request  of  the  gt ni  h ni.iii  imm 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCl- MF  N  1    in     iili- 
.~.1'1-  ,\K1  H 

The  SPEAKKH  1  lie  Chair  would 
advise  the  Members  that  the  House 
will  go  forward  with  the  general 
debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  but  the  Chair  would  also  like  to 
make  the  announcement  that  there 
will  be  a  briefing  in  room  2172,  For- 
eign Affairs,  by  Secretary  Shultz  with 
regard  to  the  Grenada  incident  that 
took  place  today 


Gl-  M  \'\\.  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ;usk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill.  I!  i;  llf)9. 
just  passed. 


WITUDF^AWAI         ol-        NAMF       OF 

Mi:MHt;t^     A.s    co.si'ON.soi^    of 
ii()i\'<i-  j()iNi  KK..s( )i  ri'K )N  m 

Mr  .S{-,NSl-:Nl{in- NNF:H  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  ask  iinaiiJiiKui,-  rmisitii  ih.il  m\ 
name  be  rt'iiio\f(l  ;i,s  a  co.spunMir  m! 
House  Jomi  Rcsoliitiuii  69. 

The  SPKAKP:R.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reiiiie.st  of  th(>  neiiileman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


lu  ii'K  OF  .\u:i-:riN(;  on 

I  (  )MOl^F^()W 

.Ml  WKU.lll  .Mi  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniinou.s  consent  that  when  the 
HoiLse  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  !  ;    ■.  :•.     -  "lorrow. 

The  .si'KAKl  K  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  support  of  my  reservation.  I  just 
wanted  to  inquire,  I  could  not  quite 
hear  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  that  the  House  come  in  tomor- 
row at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  WRICJH  T  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \  leld' 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s 

Mr.  WRltiHT  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  right  \Vi 
had  initially  planned  to  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  becau.se  we  have  the 
Defense  Department  appropriations 
bill  scheduled  for  our  consideration  to- 
morrow. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
there  is  a  kind  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  parties.  Under  our  rules 
of  our  caucus,  if  50  Members  or  more 
sign  a  petition  requesting  a  caucus, 
lh»*n  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that 
caucus;  50  Members  or  more  have 
signed  a  petition  requesting  a  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  tomorrow  at  8:30  a.m. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  asking  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  may 
come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  rather 
than  at  10  as  originally  scheduled. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  tomorrow's  schedule,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  first  what  that 
might  be;  and  second.  I  assume  if  it  is 
the  DOD  appropriations,  do  we  antici- 
pate tr\M,r  'i:  ' umpli  ti  action  on  that 
legislal  n-:     ■-:::■■!  m  A 

Mr  WKUill  I.  11  the  gentleman  will 
yieki  t  iir!  h(  r  it  is  our  plan  to  begin 
genertil  debate  immediately  upon  that 
and  to  have  general  debate  today  in 
order  that  that  much  may  be  behind 
us.  That  may  be  accomplished  during 


the  time  when  Members  could  be   li.-- 
tening  to  the  briefing  m  the  Rayburn 
Building  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  situation 
in  Grenada. 

Tomorrow  wiien  we  do  convene,  at 
11  ockjck.  a.ssuming  that  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to,  we 
would  go  immediately  to  the  5-minute 
rule,  having  finished  general  debate 
today  and  hope  to  finish  the  bill  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  po.ssi- 
ble  that  we  shall.  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can.  That  of  course  is  the  biggest 
bill  of  any  session  of  any  Congress.  It 
IS  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  It  contains  more  money  than 
any  other  single  piece  of  legislation. 

For  nie  U)  promise  the  gentleman 
that  we  would  be  able  to  complete  it 
tomorrow  would  be  perhaps  a  bit  opti 
mistic.  but  that  is  what  we  would  try 
to  do.  That  is  what  we  would  hope  to 
do 

Mr  I.OT'I  Hut  we  do  not  ha\e  a 
iimi  specilicall.s  that  'ac  will  be  trying 
to  conclude  busme.s-s  tomorrow.  We 
V.  ill  go  as  late  as  we  can  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  finish  the  appropriations  lor 
DOD;  IS  that  correct' 

Mr  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  right. 
II  would  be  a  little  bit  optimistic  for 
rue  to  Irv  to  tell  the  gentleman  when 
w(  \<.ould  iinish  that  bill.  It  is  a  big 
bill  And  as  the  gentleman  knows,  it 
alwavs  is  productive  of  amendment 
Members  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
dt  bale  those  amendments, 

D  1700 

So  1  do  rioi  knou  ulien  we  will  be 
able  to  linish  it.  We  uiU  try  to  finish  it 
tomorrow  if  we  can 

Mr.  l.OTT.  I  thank  I  hi  g(>ntleman 
lor-  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.  it  h(ira\>,  ni.s  reserva- 
tion of  ob.iection 

The  aPF:AKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  llie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  w;ls  no  objection. 


AI'P01NrMl-:NT      OF     CONFEREES 
ON    H  R     L'itl.'i.    I)i;PAKrMFNT   OF 
SIAIF      AUTHORIZATION      ACT. 
P'ISCAI.  YF;AHS   1984   AND   198,S 
Mr     l-'.'XSCFLI,     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
uiKUiitnous   (  (inseni    to   take    irom   the 
SpeakiTs  table  tlu    bill  iH.R.  2915)  to 
authorize     appropriations     for     fiscal 
years   1984   and    1985   for  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Stale,    the    U.S.    Information 
Agency,    the    Roard    for   International 
Broadcasting.       th.         Inter-American 
P'oundation.  and  the  .Asia  Foundation. 
to  establi^ti   the   National   Ijidov.tneiU 
for    Deiiuxracv.    and    lor    other    pur 
poses,     with     a     .Senate     amendment 
thereto,  di.sagree  to  the  Senate  amend 
ment.  and  agree  to  the  conference  rt 
quested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objedion 
to  the  request  of  the  gi  nth  man  irom 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFFRED  BY   MR.  OILMAN 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  CiiLMAN  moves  I  hat  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
iH  R.  2915'  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fi.scal  years  1984  and  1985  tor  the  Depart- 
ment of  .State,  ihe  U.S  Information  Agency, 
ttie  Board  ot  International  Broadca.sting. 
the  Inter  American  Foundation,  the  A.sia 
Foundation,  to  establish  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  instructed  to  insist  that  the  aggre- 
gate authorization  le\el  for  fiscal  year  1984 
which  IS  proposed  in  the  conference  report 
be  at  or  below  the  aggregate  authorization 
level  contained  in  the  Presidents  revised 
budget  re()uesl  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  GiLM,a.N  >  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yii-ld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  participat- 
ed in  an  important  debate  involving 
the  propo.sed  budget  for  fi.scal  year 
1984.  I  share  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
l(>agues  that  we  not  lake  any  impru- 
dent action  that  further  strains  an  al- 
ready inordinately  high  budget  deficit. 
Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  motion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado,  Will  the 
gentleman  advise  me  what  his  instruc- 
tions would  do  with  regard  to  Project 
Democracy  and  the  ftinds  for  political 
parties'^ 

Mr,  GILMAN,  It  would  help  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  as  set  forth  in  the  initial 
bill  that  we  considered  here  on  tlK 
House  floor, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  Would  it 
instruct  the  conferees  to  do  other 
than  adhere  to  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  deletion  of  funds  for 
those  parties'' 

Mr,  GILMAN,  It  would  instruct  the 
conferees  to  support  Xhv  proposal  and 
to  insist  that  the  authorization  level 
for  fi.scal  year  1984  be  at  or  below  the 
aggregate  authorization  level  con- 
tained m  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest , 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  GILM.AN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Fascell), 

Mr,  FASCELL,  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  because  I  think  this  is  one 
.)!  those  times  when  I  would  not  want 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  conferees  on 
this  particular  bill. 

I  want  to  a.ssure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  agree  with  the  gener- 


al purposes  of  the  motion  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  work  in  the  con- 
ference to  stay  within  the  budget,  par- 
ticularly after  we  just  did  the  reconcil- 
iation resolution.  Therefore.  I  would 
hope  that  everybody  would  vote 
against  this  instruction. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Brown).  \>.ho  made  the 
inquiry,  that,  as  far  a.s  1  recall  right 
now.  although  we  have  not  done  the 
comparative  print,  the  Senate  did  not 
do  anything  to  that  language. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Without   objection, 
the    previous    question    is    ordered    on 
the  motion. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  question  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman). 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
The   SPEAKER.   For   what    purpose 
does    the    gentleman    from    Colorado 
I  Mr.  Brown  '  risi"'' 

Mr.      BROWN      ot      Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  motion  at  the  desk. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  it  a  motion  to  in- 
struct? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Colorado.  It  is.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  only  one 
motion  to  instruct  is  in  order,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  has  used  that  parliamentary 
procedure. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Zablocki.  Fascell, 
Yatron.  Solarz.  Mica,  Crockett, 
Kostmayer.  Smith  of  Florida.  Broom- 
FiELD.  Oilman,  Pritchard,  and  Siljan- 
der; as  additional  conferees  solely  for 
consideration  of  title  8  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference.  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Simon,  Erlenborn,  and 
Coleman  of  Missouri, 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mi  aim  ) ahhO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
granted  on  October  20.  1983.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  4185.  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Addabbo) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  committee  I  wish  to  advi.se 
you  that  all  we  will  be  doing  tonight 
will  be  general  debate  and  startin'j  to 
read  the  bill  for  amendment.  When  an 
amendment  is  then  offered,  the  com 
mittee  will  then  rise. 

This  bill  comes  to  you  after  more 
than  6  months  of  intensive  hearings, 
many  investigations  and  audit  reports. 

This  was  all  carefully  reviewed  in  3 
weeks  of  markup  by  the  subcommittee 
before  this  bill  was  voted  out. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed 
wards),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  subcommittee  for  his  expertise 
and  help  and  al.so  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  diligence 
and  work  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
Peter  J.  Murphy  and  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  for  their  un- 
tiring and  most  profe.ssional  dedica- 
tion and  work  with  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  events  in  Grenada 
and  Lebanon  and  there  will  be  discus- 
sions and  po.ssible  amendments  rela- 
tive thereto.  However,  it  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  consider  this 
bill  as  an  entire  defense  bill  and  each 
amendment  and  part  thereof,  as  it  re- 
lates to  defense  spending  and  program 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  we  .seem  to 
break  records  with  the  annual  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defen.se.  This  year  is  no  exception. 

The  amended  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense budget  is  another  record  breaker 
at  $260.9  billion,  an  increase  of  $28.4 
billion— or  12  percent— over  the  funds 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

BILL  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Let  me  put  the  fi.scal  year  1984 
peacetime  defense  budget  in  perspec- 
tive by  comparing  the  $260.9  billion  in 
constant  fiscal  year  1984  dollars  with 
those  past  budgets  during  times  of 
war. 

It  is  $35  billion  higher  than  that 
spent  for  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  is  just  $12  billion  less  than  that 
.spent  for  defense  in  fiscal  year  1952. 
the  peak  of  the  Korean  war. 

It  is  only  $2  billion  less  than  we 
spent  for  defen.se  in  fi.scal  year  1946.  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

When  the  fi.scal  year  1984  DOD  ap- 
propriations bill  is  signed  into  law 
sometime  this  year.  Congress  will  have 
provided  over  $1.1  trillion  for  our  de- 
fense since  fi.scal  year  1979 -in  just  6 
years— and  we  are  not  at  war. 

It  took  Congress  over  40  years  to  ap 
propriate  $2  trillion  to  the  DOD.  and 
the  Pentagon  is  proposing  to  spend 
almost  that  much  in  the  next  60 
months— between  fi.scal  year  1985  and 
fi.scal  year  1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fi.scal  year  1983 
deficit  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  unbelievable  $200  bil- 
lion, which  nearly  doubles  the  $100 
billion  record-high  deficit  of  fi.scal 
year  1982. 

And  there  is  little  relief  in  sight, 
with  the  fi.scal  year  1984  deficit  pre- 
dicted to  be  clo.se  to  $200  billion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Department  of 
Defense  must  share  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  overwhelming  deficits  we 
are  accumulating. 

With  this  background.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  bring  to  the  floor  a  fiscal  year 
1984  Defen.se  appropriation  bill  pro 
viding  .some  $247  billion,  including 
transfers  to  fi.scal  year  1984  of  $709.6 
million  in  unexpended  balances. 

The  bill  reflects  a  reduction  of  $13.9 
billion  from  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  is  $14.5  billion  more  than 
the  sums  made  available  to  defense  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  an  increase  of  over  6 
percent. 

WHAT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what 
is  not  in  the  bill. 


The  bill  contains  no  funds  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  raises  since  they 
were  not  budgeted.  Tho.se  funds  could 
be  included  in  a  pay  supplemental 
next  year. 

Contrary  to  press  reports,  the  bill 
does  not  contain  funds  to  covertly  set 
up  an  RDF  for  Jordan. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  funds  to 
produce  binary  chemical  weapons  or 
to  facilitize  production  plants  to  do  so. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  lan- 
guage to  close  commissaries,  nor  is  it 
our  intention  to  do  so. 

MULTIBILLION-DOLLAR  PROGRAMS  FUNDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  pages  5-7  of  the  com- 
mittees  report  list  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant and  highly  visible  programs 
funded  in  the  bill,  and  I  commend  the 
Members  to  read  these  highlights  to 
easily  identify  other  programs  of  in- 
terest to  them. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  highlight 
.some  of  the  multibillion  dollar  so- 
called  big  ticket  items  funded  in  the 
bill. 

Over  S5.6  billion  to  produce  10  BIB 
bombers  under  a  mulliyear  contract. 
Plus  another  $749.9  million  to  contin- 
ue the  development  and  testing  of  the 
BIB  bomber— a  total  of  nearly  $6.4 
billion. 

We  recommend  $1.3  billion  to 
produce  four  C-5B  airlift  aircraft 
under  a  fixed  price  contract. 

We  recommend  $736  million  to 
produce  eight  KC  10  tanker-cargo  air- 
craft under  a  multiyear  contract. 

$2.1  billion  for  the  initial  production 
of  21  MX  mi.ssiles,  plus  another  $2  bil- 
lion to  continue  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  missile— a  total  of  over 
$4  billion  for  the  MX  missile. 

$407.7  million  to  produce  another  95 
Pershing  II  missiles,  plus  another  $18 
million  to  further  develop,  test  and 
correct  problems  with  that  missile. 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments: 

To  deny  multiyear  procurement  of 
the  B-IB  bomber,  but  at  the  same 
time  fully  fund  10  such  bombers  in 
fi.scal  year  1984.  as  requested,  on  an 
annual  basis. 

To  deny  production  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  fiscal  year  1984.  but  to  fully 
fund  the  development  and  testing  of 
that  missile. 

To  deny  production  of  the  Pershing 
II  missile  in  fi.scal  year  1984.  but  to 
fund  the  development  and  testing  of 
the  Pershing  II.  so  that  deficiencies  in 
that  missile  can  be  corrected.  This 
amendment  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
full  deployment  of  108  Pershing  II 
TTtissiles  in  Europe  since  Congre.ss  has 
already  funded  a  total  of  112  such  mis- 
siles. 

I  refer  the  members  to  my  recent 
■Dear  Colleague  "  letter  and  to  my  ad- 
ditional views  appearing  on  pages  287- 
289  of  the  committee's  report. 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents are  to  be  integrated  with  active 
units  in  time  of  war  under  what  is 
termed  "the  total  force  concept." 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  done  very  little  over  the 
years  to  modernize  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

By  and  large,  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents have  been  training  on  equip- 
ment that  can  best  be  described  as 
hand  me  downs  from  the  active  units. 

Last  year,  the  committee  added  some 
$500  million  authorized  above  the 
budget  to  procure  modern  weapons 
and  other  equipment  for  our  Reserve 
components. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
over  $1.2  billion  authorized  above  the 
budget  to  further  modernize  Guard 
and  Reserve  units. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  Members  to 
pages  7-9  of  the  report  which  high- 
light the  types  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment funded  in  the  bill. 

ARMORED  SEDANS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
provide  armored  .sedans  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  perceived  increa.se  in 
the  terrorist  threat  overseas. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  committee 
requested  that  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary is.suc  guidelines  for  determining 
requirements  and  for  achieving  econo- 
mies through  combined  procurement 
and  pooling. 

No  guidelines  have  yet  been  issued, 
and  the  committee  has  directed  that 
no  additional  vehicles  be  obtained 
until  they  are  issued. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  20 
vehicles  of  the  41  armored  vehicles 
budgeted,  and  stipulates  that  the  unit 
cost  shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

The  committee  has  learned  that  the 
Stale  Department  recently  leased  a 
fleet  of  armored  sedans. 

The  cost  per  vehicle  for  the  4-year 
term  of  the  lea.se  is  less  than  $58,000. 
which  includes  complete  maintenance 
in  Europe. 

The  State  Department  believes  that 
after  the  4  years,  the  vehicles  have 
served  their  u.seful  life  and  are  turned 
back  to  the  contractor. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  suggests 
that  the  Department  consider  the 
co.sts  and  benefits  of  leasing  versus 
procuring  its  armored  sedans  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Committee  on  the 
results  of  such  an  analysis  prior  to  any 
further  vehicle  procurement. 

If  leasing  is  determined  to  be  the 
preferred  option,  the  Department  can 
prepare  appropriate  reprograming  ac- 
tions to  transfer  funding  from  pro- 
curement to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

INTELLIGENCE  MATTERS 

The  bill  reflects  a  net  reduction  of 
$951.6  million  in  inielligence  and  tacti- 
cal  intelligence  and  related  activities 


programs,    a    little    over    one-half    of 
which  was  not  authorized. 

Last  week,  the  House  passed  the 
Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amendment 
to  the  intelligence  authorization  bill. 
The  bill  you  are  considering  today 
contains  a  provision  almost  identical 
in  every  respect  to  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki-Wright amendment. 

I  understand  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  alter  sections 
749  and  750  of  our  general  provisions 
relating  to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  events  oc- 
curring in  Central  America  last  year 
and  currently,  which  resulted  in  the 
Boland  amendment  being  attached  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  last  year,  and  brought  about 
the  Boland-Zablocki-Wright  amend- 
ment this  year,  the  committee  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  tighten  control  over 
certain  covert  action  funds  in  this  bill. 
The  CIA  budgets  a  certain  amount 
for  specific  covert  actions  each  year, 
and  also  requests  a  specific  sum  for 
the  reserve  for  contingency  fund  to  be 
used  to  fund  certain  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies and  new  requirements  arising 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  when  the.se  reserve 
for  contingency  funds  are  used.  Con- 
gress is  merely  notified  when  they 
occur  during  the  year  as  to  the 
amount  and  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  u.sed. 

The  President  authorizes  specific 
covert  actions  and  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  seeks  releases  from 
the  reserve  for  contingencies  to  fund 
them.  OMB  is  requested  to  release  the 
amount  of  funds  required  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  are  then  noti- 
fied. 

Neither  the  intelligence  oversight 
committees  nor  this  committee  have 
any  veto  power  over  the  proposed  use 
of  these  reserve  for  contingency  funds. 
At  times,  only  a  few  days  elapes  be- 
tween the  time  Congress,  through  its 
committees,  is  notified  and  OMB  re- 
leases the  funds— certainly  little  time 
for  the  committees  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  seriously  question  their  use 
and  purpose.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  Congress  is  in  recess. 

The  committee  believed  that,  as  part 
of  its  oversight  function,  some  mecha- 
nism should  be  established  to  properly 
protect  the  Congress  from  an  improp- 
er or  questionable  use  of  the  reserve 
for  contingency  money. 

Sections  749  and  750  have  been  in 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  related  to  the  re- 
serve for  contingency  funds. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  gain  better 
control  and  oversight  over  the  u.se  of 
the  Reserve  for  contingency  money, 
the  committee  has  deleted  the  words 
"Re.serve  for  Contingency"  from  both 
sections  749  and  750.  which  appear  on 
page  62  of  the  bill,  and  substituted  the 
words  "Contingency  Reprogramming 
Fund." 


The  effect  of  this  change  is  lo  re 
quire  CIA  to  obtain  a  prior  approval 
reprograming  request  from  the  appro- 
priate committees,  including  the 
House  and  Senate  Permanent  Select 
Committees  on  Intelligence,  before  ob- 
ligating any  money  from  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  I  am  going 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
CIA  or  covert  actions,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  any  specific  covert 
actions  or  other  activities  of  the  CIA. 

The  reason  for  my  remarks  is  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  purpose  of  sec- 
lions  749  and  750  in  the  event  there  is 
an  amendment  offered  to  amend, 
alter,  or  change  those  sections  of  the 
general  provisions  in  the  bill. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

The  committee  recommendations  for 
Active  and  Reserve  personnel  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  total 
847.396,850.000.  That  is  a  reduction  of 
$600,950,000  from  the  budget  request, 
but  an  increa.se  of  $2,330,042,000  over 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations. 

The  committee  has  recommended  re- 
ductions of  $295  million  resulting  from 
force  structure  changes,  as  follows: 

The  1984  Defense  Authorization  Act 
reduced  active-duty  end  strengths  by 
28,800,  which  results  in  a  $243  million 
reduction  in  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

The  authorization  end  strength  cut 
also  results  in  a  reduction  in  recruiting 
objectives  by  the  services  and  reduces 
the  requirement  for  recruiting  and  ad- 
vertising funding  by  $15  million. 

The  1984  Defense  Authorization  Act 
al.so  placed  a  ceiling  of  315.600  on  Eu- 
ropean troop  strengths,  which  reduces 
military  personnel  requirements  by 
$37  million. 

The  committee,  in  order  to  fully 
fund  authorized  end  strengths  and  to 
avoid  numerous  reprogramings.  decid- 
ed to  add  $327.7  million  to  the  military 
pay  accounts. 

This  increase  was  required  because 
of  the  improved  retention  experienced 
by  the  services  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
which  was  not  budgeted  for  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  request. 

The  committee  recommendation 
does  not  include  funds  for  a  pay  raise 
for  either  military  or  civilian  person- 
nel in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Instead,  the  committee  directs  the 
Department  lo  submit  a  supplemental 
request  for  the  pay  rai.se.  becau.se  of 
the  current  uncertainty  over  the 
amount  and  effective  date  of  the  raise. 
The  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion in  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
accounts  of  S53.5  million  associated 
with  the  1984  Defense  Authorization 

Act 

$25  million  results  from  an  end- 
strength  reduction  of  1.186  in  full-time 
support  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

$28.5  million  results  from  denial  of 
VHA  to  certain  Reservists. 
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Annv     Ciiiar<i    and    H<s.r\>-    (),S.-M     a( 
counts. 

This  transfer  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's densKin  \o  provide  n  more  bal- 
anced gr(i\». '  (i  in  the  full  Mmt-  manning 
proRrani 

Instead  of  a  t-'.nrAih  oi   4.7HH  Active 
Guard  anil   Hrs<r\<    .A(iH'  pcrsonnri, 
there  would  be  a  ^;rn'A  I  h  ol  '^.l^M  A(  iH 
and  2.394  civilian  (•■chnicians. 

The  reniainm^;  conunittee  recom- 
mendations wtrc  made  against  pro- 
grams over  'AtiK  h  the  Department  of 
l:)efensi'   can    and   .-.fiould    niori-   closely 

mana^'' 

A  rediiitidii  i>!  ?!fi.S  million  to  selec- 
tive reinlistmetU  bonuses,  which 
brings  tin  19H4  program  down  to  1983 
levels 

A  reduciHin  n*  ?L'7U  miilion  in  per- 
manent rliaim'  <>!  -.tatiiin  travel  pro 
grams  result  nu:  irnm 

Denial  ot  a  m  w  t.  tupurary  lodgnu: 
expense. 

Reduced  rtciuirmierus  because  of 
improved  retention,  and 

nt-nial  of  full  Ihuixhold  goods 
vt.tit.;bt  aliov*.ance  bv  .Armv 

Krm.iiniiu;  ri'durinm  nt  $H-i  t\  million 
i^  to  prot.',rani.-.  that  I  hr  Department  of 
Difensi  rithir  overbud>^eted  or  failed 
lo  providt-  prnpcr  maiiai^iement  con- 
trols. 

In  summary,    the   .nmmittee   redtir 
tions   resulted    from    nthi!    auttiun/a 
tion  decreitses  or  from  programs  which 
the  Department  rould  not  justify. 

These  reducinTi  .hiiuid  have  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  !,  aiiiius-s  or  troop  re- 
tention 

ortKAIl'iN    AMI    MAlNItNANCt       i'\M 

This  is  the  largest  0\M  ip;  ■  pna- 
tion  ever  considered  by  'h<  (  uni^ifss. 
The  coiiirnitiif  is  reconinuriiling  re- 
ductions toialinK  $3,6.')'»  ioK  (100  from 
thr  O.VM  request  of  $7  !  '*7 ..' i;74.000. 
or  a  reduction  of  le.s.s  than  4  '>  ',>•  •■  i-nt. 
This  reduction  is  smaller  th.ir,  •.';.  one 
included  iri  hust  years  committee  bill, 
when  we  recommended  reductions  of 
$4.19J  itK7  noil    .,!   li  percent  of  the  re- 

IlUCNt 

Hi  raii.se  the  O&M  accounts  fund  our 
near  term  military  readiness,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  bill 
before  you  provides  for  the  readiness 
levels  that  were  included  in  the  Presi 
dent's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  but  does 
so  for  $3.7  billion  l(\ss  than  was  re- 
quested 

Let  nu  l)ri  ak  the  $3.7  billion  reduc- 
tion down  lor  you: 

The  sum  of  $r>8()  million  was  deleted 
to  refle<  t  savintis  which  will  result 
from  incrciused  competition  in  ADP 
pror  ir.  im-nt.  and  from  outright  pro- 
cureiiu  111  rather  than  leasing.  The 
GAO  reported  to  the  committee  that 
in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases  they  re- 
viewed. DOD  was  not  acquiring  the 
ADP  equipment  in  the  most  economi- 
cal manner. 


rile  -.uni  ul  $J()(i  million  wius  drlctctl 
because  of  the  continiieti  streiiKlli  of 
the  dollar  overseas.  When  the  budget 
vva.-.  ^u()mitt('d  last  January.  l^OD  was 
project  ln^;  that  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  would  start  to  decline.  Since 
thi<  has  not  happened,  it  means  that 
D()i)  !:  1  requested  more  funding  in 
'!;.  t  i  i,  (  !  than  it  really  needs  to  sup- 
p    I '    ■     planned  programs. 

I  hi   .,um  of  $280  million  was  deleted 
trim    the    $2.8    billion    requested    for 
stock    fund    purchases   due    to   an   au 
thorization  reduction. 

The  sum  of  $194  million  was  deleted 
as  a  result  of  delaying  a  change  in  the 
method  of  accounting  for  obligations 
in  the  O&M  account  when  ordering 
items  from  the  stock  fund. 

$651.7  million  was  deleted  for  many 
smaller  items  that  were  not  approved 
in  the  authorization  process. 

$128. .5  million  was  deleted  from  the 
$14  billion  DOD  guesses  that  it  re- 
quested for  consultants  and  experts. 
The  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  DOD  does  not  really  know  how 
much  It  spends  and  that  very  little 
control  exists  over  these  expenditures. 

$74  million  was  deleted  to  reflect  the 
savings  which  will  result  from  halting 
wasteful  yearend  spending  b\  1  )<  )D  ac- 

t  jvit  ies 

{2011  million  was  deleted  because 
DCJD  had  proposed  a  234percenl  in- 
crease for  buying  industrial  plant 
equipment.  These  costs  will  be  reflect- 
ed directly  in  the  industrial  fund  ac- 
counts where  they  properly  belong. 

$.500  million  was  deleted  because  our 
investigative  staff  had  found  that 
DOD  activities  were  buying  items  of 
equipment  at  the  .same  time  that  iden- 
tical brandnew  items  were  being  dis- 
posed of  as  surplus  property.  Further- 
more, inventory  records  in  the  proper- 
ty disposal  process  need  to  be 
strengthened. 

A  total  of  $75  million  was  deleted  to 
reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  po- 
tential savings  which  may  be  impo.ssi 
ble  through  increased  interservice  sup 
port    for    base   operations   and    depot 
maintenance.   Last   March,   the   House 
Government     Operations     Committee 
concluded  that  only  a  5-percenl  reduc 
tion  due  to  eliminating  .service  duplica- 
tion could  save  $540  million  in  base  op- 
erations alone. 

A  reduction  of  $90  million  is  includ- 
ed for  the  Navy  aircraft  rework  depot 
maintenance  program  deleting  only  a 
part  of  the  over  $200  million  in  poten- 
tial savings  documented  by  the  GAO. 

$200  million  was  deleted  to  reflect 
improved  control  over  pricing  of 
spares  and  repair  parts. 

A  reduction  of  $100  million  is  recom- 
mended to  reflect  the  failure  of  the 
CINC  readiness  fund  to  be  included  in 
the  authorization. 

The  remaining  reduction  of  $386 
million  is  the  result  of  many  separate 
smaller  adjustments,  the  larger  items 
of  which  include:  reduced  reimburse- 


ments to  Department  ol  i.ihni  lor  dis- 
ability claims;  savings  in  real  property 
maintenance  due  to  increased  competi- 
tion in  the  contracting  process:  over- 
seas banking  operations:  reduced  leas- 
ing of  administrat i\ e  vehicles:  revised 
requirement  for  pa.vnunt  of  claims; 
and  rediir!iiiii  in  the  projected  costs 
for  the  CHAMPr.S  pro^-ram 

Based  upon  iln  aliove  h-t  I  ilnnk  it 
is  clear  that  the  proposed  k  duct  ions 
do  not  impact  adversel.v  on  re.adine.ss. 

The  recommendation  does,  however. 
include  several  increases  which  will  di- 
rectly improve  the  readiness  posture 
of  our  Armed  Fori  es   For  example: 

$50  million  wa  »  idi  d  to  permit  the 
Army  to  increa-si  ih'  m  onienance  per- 
formed on  fielded  w.  ap    n    systems. 

$30  million  was  added  to  allow  Navy 
pilot.s  to  increase  their  flying  hours 
above  the  levels  included  in  the  budget 
for  tactical  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
operations. 

$18  million  was  added  lor  unbudget- 
ed  LSD  28  operations  of  the  Navy. 

$15  million  was  added  to  support  Air 
Force  Fill  damage  repair. 

$6  million  was  added  to  hire  400  ad- 
ditional auditors  for  tlie  l  )f  tense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency. 

In  summary,  the  reductions  being 
propo.sed  were  made  judiciously  to 
insure  that  our  ever-improving  readi- 
ness levels  would  not  be  harmed.  In 
addition,  it  can  clearly  be  .seen  that 
the  increment's  lo  the  budget  being 
proposed  will  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate beneficial  impact  on  readiness 
and  cost  control.  Finally,  the  bill 
before  us  includes  an  incrt-ase  of  5.9 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1983  ap- 
propriated level,  even  before  the  fund- 
ing for  civilian  pay  rai.ses  is  appropri- 
ated in  the  supplemental  next  spring. 

PROCIIRKMKNT 

This  bill  provides  approximately 
$85.2  billion,  and  includes  $709.6  mil- 
lion in  transfers  from  other  accounts, 
which  results  in  a  net  reduction  of  $7.4 
billion.  The  major  recommendations 
affecting  the  procurement  appropria- 
tion include: 

An  increase  of  $53.1  million  over  the 
budget  for  eight  EA  SB  naval  electron- 
ic warfare  aircraft; 

An  increase  of  $32  2  milhoii  above 
the  budget  for  Marine  Corps  reserve 
tanker  aircraft: 

An  increase  of  Ml  tanks  which  is 
above  the  budget  request: 

An  increase  of  $378  million  above 
the  budget  for  an  additional  24  F  ]C 
aircraft  for  Air  National  Guard 

Deletion  of  advance  procurement 
funds  for  the  Sergeant  York  air  de- 
fen.se  guns; 

A  reduction  of  $80  million  for  one 
mine-countermeasures  ship: 

A  reduction  of  $120  million  from  the 
AH  64  helicopter  program: 

Deletion  of  all  procurement  funds 
for  binary  chemical  weapons; 


A  reduction  of  $19.4  million  in  the 
antisatellile  procurement  pro^jram: 
and 

Approval  of  funding  for:  84  FA  18 
aircraft.  24  F-14  aircraft:  10  BIB 
bombers.  95  Pershing  II  mi.ssiles;  52 
Trident  II  mi.ssiles;  600  Bradley  fight- 
ing vehicles:  144  MK-48  torpedoes: 
1.200  MK  46  torpedoes:  3  SSN  688 
attack  submarines:  3  CO  47  Aegis 
crui.sers:  and  1  amphibious  assault 
ship. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom 
mended  that  the  overall  request  of 
$1:M  billion  tor  spares  and  repair 
parts  in  the  procurement  account  be 
reduced  about  7  percent,  including  the 
authorization  reductions. 

hl-sKAHlH.  DEVEl.OPMKNT.  TEST.  AND 
IVALUATION 

For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RDT&Ei.  the  bill  provides 
a  total  of  $26.5  billion,  a  reduction  of 
$2  billion  below  the  budget  request. 
The  recommended  amount  is  $3.8  bil- 
lion   above    the    amount    provided    in 


fiscal   year    1983   which    repres(>nts   an 
increase  of  16.5  percent. 

The  RDT&E  accounts  include  hun- 
dreds of  line  items,  each  of  which  re- 
ceived careful  review  during  the 
course  of  the  committees  budget  hear- 
ings. 

Among  the  major  programs  funded 
in  the  bill  under  RDT&p:  are  ai~  fol- 
lows: $508.9  million  for  ballistic  mi.ssile 
defense:  $55.9  million  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  improvements  for  the 
MlEl  main  battle  tank;  $84.6  million 
to  continue  tests  and  improvements  to 
the  Patriot  air  defense  system:  $71.8 
million  for  development  of  the  ECX 
aircraft  system:  $1,496.4  million  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  II  mi.ssile; 
$84.1  million  for  the  JVX  joint  serv- 
ices advanced  vertical  lift  aircraft; 
$2,034  4  million  for  development  and 
test  activities  for  the  MX  mi.ssile  pro- 
gram; $279  million  to  initiate  develop- 
m<'nt  of  a  small,  mobile  ICBM  and  S75 
million  to  begin  a  study  of  a  launchi  r 
for  that  mi.ssile:  $749.9  million  to  con 


tinue  development  and  flight  testing 
of  the  B-IB  bomber;  S205.6  million  lo 
continue  development  and  testing  of 
an  antisatellile  attack  system  (ASAT); 
and  $98.1  million  lo  continue  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  the  F-110  engine 
as  an  alternative  fighter  engine. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues.  I 
believe  we  bring  lo  ,\ou  a  good  bill. 
Again,  regardless  of  iht  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances w'c  know  of  m  Lebanon. 
Grenada,  and  other  places  in  the 
world.  1  would  ask  my  colleagues  lo 
carefully  consider  the  amendments,  if 
any.  offered  on  ihis  bill  and  ask  your 
support  of  the  recommendations  of 
committee. 

1  thank  you  for  your  attention,  bui 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  shall 
submit  a  table  and  further  additional 
details  of  the  bill  into  the  Record  at 
ihis  point. 


COMPARATIVE  SIATIMENT  Of  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY 


Fivui  yea>  1983       Fisul  y«»  \%t 
enacted  eslinules 


House 


House  (nil 

compafed  w1t^ 

eluded 


HouztMl 

onipafed  until 

estmulet 


lhta>il«lalini 

Title  I  -MiMaiy  personnel  — . _, — 

III*  H— Bellied  mWaiy  peisonnri  

Title  111    Opeialwi  and  mamlenaiKe  

(Lmuidatioii  ot  contiacl  authorily  

title  IV  -  PiKuieiwol  

(tianilei  liom  otiiei  aaouits)  ■ — 

Title  y  -(!e«aicli  devetopmeni,  test,  and  evatualn ' — 

title  VI    SpeoaHoieijn  cuiiency  piogian  .- — j.-..- 

Title  VII    Geneiai  piovisofts  (additional  lianslei  auttwily,  SK.  730) - 

title  VIII-  Relaled  agencies  

total.  Detaitmeni  ol  Detense  (NOAi ; 

(Translei  liom  olliei  acrountsl  — ^ , 

Total  tumling  availatile  

llianstei  auttaity) ™_ — • 

(liguidalion  o<  conliact  aotlwHy) — _ 

Oistiibulini  by  aieaniialional  amiponeiil 

Aimy  — — 

(Translei  liom  otiw  accoontt) .. — — 

Navy — — ~ 

( Iranste  trom  ollw  actounb) . 

All  force  — — ' 

(Iianslei  liom  oltwi  accounts)         

Detense  agenaes/OSO  

Reserve  and  National  Guaid  (procmemenl) . 

Retired  m*lai>  peisonnel  ^„ — ^ — . 

RelalK)  agencies  ■ ■ — — 

Ceneial  leduction  -    - —— 

Total,  Oeoaitmenl  o(  Defense  (NOAi  ,_. — 

( Iianslei  tiom  othei  accounts)  . .., 

total  lunding  available 

(Tianslei  authority)        — . 

(Liquidation  a(  canluci  wHianlrl - 


45.066 

I6.IS4.I 

6;.?85, 

(?5, 
80.749 

(423 

2?.70b 

3, 

(1.700. 

107. 


,808.000 

.800.000 

SIO.OOO 

000.000) 

473.000 

,163,000) 

,784.000 

.800.000 

.000.000) 

IM.OOO 


232.073, 
(423 

232.496 

(1.700, 

(2i, 


331.000 
,163.000) 

,494.000 
,000,000) 
1.000.000) 


47,977.800,000 
16  772,800.000 
74.972,674.000 

92.594.655,000 

28498.840.000 

3.05O.0OO 

I1.2O0.0OO.OOO) 

86.300,000 

260.926.119.000 


47,396.850.000 
16.592.600.000 
71.313.366.000 

84.441,827.000 

(709  600.000) 

26.465,715.000 

3,050,000 

(1.200.000.000) 

103.383.000^ 

246316.791,000 
(709.600.000) 


♦  2,330.042.000 

..  437.800.000 

^  4,027.856.000 

I     25.000.000) 

+  3.692.354.000 

( ♦  286.437,000) 

+  3.759.931,000 

750.000 

(  -  500.000.000) 

-  3,773.000 


600.950,000 
-  180,200.000 

-  3,659.308.000 

8  152.828.000 
( +  709.600.000) 

-  2.033.125,000 


h  17.083.000 


260,926,119.000 
(1. 200.000.000 1 


247.026,391,000 
(1,200.000.000) 


+  14.243.460.000 
(  I  286.437.000) 

+  14.529.897.000 
(  500.000.000) 
( -  25,000.000) 


14.609.328.000 
( ■(  709.600.000) 

13.899,728000 


55.306.736.000 

(198.200,000) 

80.207.994.000 

(35,000,000) 

71,490.462.000 

(189,963.000) 

9.067.183.000 

1 25.000.000 
16,154,800.000 

107.156.000 
-386.000.000 

232.073.331,000 

(423,163000) 

232.496.494,000 

(1.700.000.000) 

(25,000.000) 


62.063.581.000 

83,663,771.000 

86.983.954,000 

11.355713,000 

16.772.800.000 
86.300.000 


58.539.746.000 

(143.600.000) 

78.O85.I92.OO0 

(218.000.000) 

82.236.500.000 

(348.000.000) 

10,634.370,000 

125.OOO.0flO 

16.592.600.000 

103.383.000 


+  3.233.010.000 
(  54.600.000) 
2.122.802.000 

(  +  183.000,000) 
«  10,746,038.000 

(  +  158.O37.0OOl 

<  1.567,187,000 

*  437.800.000 

-  3,773.000 

-» 386.000.000 


-3.523.835,000 

(  +  143.600.000) 

-  5,578,579.000 

( -t  218,000,000) 

4  747.454.000 

(  ^  348,000.000) 

721.343.000 

+  125.000,000 

-  180^00.000 

i- 17.083.000 


260.926,119,000 

260,926,119.000 
(1,200,000,000) 


246,316.791.000     *  14,243.460,000 

(709.600.000)      (-.286,437,000) 

247  026  391,000     ,14,529.897.000 

(1200.000,000)      (-500.000.000) 

(     25.000.000) 


14.609,328.000 

(  +  709.600.000) 

- 13^99.728,000 


Mr  Ei:)WARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  tniairman,  first  I  want  to  pay  re- 
spects to  Chairman  Add.ivbho  and  lo 
!he  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
hard  work  that  has  been  done  all  year 
long,  and  especially  to  the  staff  upon 
whom  we  depend  constantly.  I  think 
we  have  one  of  the  best  staffs,  the  best 
staff,  anywhere  on  the  Hill.  They  do 
yeoman  .service,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
way  that  w'e  could  turn  out  a  bill  of 
the  magnitude  of  $247  billion  without 
a  staff  that  can  help  us  keep  track  of 
the  numbers  and  make  recommenda- 


tions and  have  information  that  is 
available  to  us  as  we  start  to  write  this 
bill 

Our  chairman  has,  a-  usual,  been  a 
perfect  gentleman.  We  disagree  a  lot, 
but  we  do  it  in  a  fashion  that  1  think  is 
creditable  a>-  far  a^  this  committee  is 
concerned. 

I  come  here  with  mixed  emotions.  It 
IS  a  good  bill.  I  do  not  have  any  real 
problems  with  the  bill  that  we  bring  to 
the  floor.  I  think  we  cut  more  dollars 
than  I  would  like  to  have  .seen  cut.  but 
I  do  not  know  any  heartburn  items 
lliat  will  drive  the  Pentagon  up  the 
wall  if  we  pass  tins  bill    There  are  a 


few  out  there  that  are  kicking  about, 
but  by  and  large  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  answered  most  of  the  Penta- 
gon's concerns,  most  of  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  most 
of  the  cuts  that  we  have  made  that 
there  is  some  concern  about  having  to 
do  with  research  and  development, 
where  we  found  major  increases  over 
last  year  without  a  whole  lot  of  justifi- 
cation, and  perhaps  we  cut  a  200-per- 
cent increase  back  to  100  percent, 
.something  of  that  nature. 

We  have  cut  too  much,  probably,  in 
OA:M.  but  I  think  we  can  get  some  of 
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that  worked  out  when  we  go  to  confer 
ence  with  the  Senate. 

The  one  thing  we  have  tried  to  do, 
and  I  would  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
would  not  agree  with  me.  is  write  a  bill 
without  stepping  on  the  toes  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
without  transcending  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  I  believe  we  have  done  it.  I 
am  a  little  put  off  to  hear  that  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  going  to  offer  a 
whole  lot  of  amendments  to  this  bill. 
We  will  take  them  up  as  the  time 
comes,  but  I  would  ask  the  chairman  if 
we  have  not  made  every  effort  to  live 
up  to  the  agreement  that  we  entered 
into  with  the  leaders  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  proceeded 
very  carefully  in  all  our  deliberations 
and  our  markup  on  this  bill.  We  actu- 
ally waited  until  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  went  through  its  lengthy 
debate  on  the  Hou.se  floor  and  com- 
pleted conference  before  we  started 
our  markup  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
the  final  authorization  figures.  I 
might  point  out  that  we  stayed  well 
within  those  overall  authorization 
numbers.  We  had  an  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  authorization  com- 
mittee and  we  have  abided  by  it.  I 
hope  they  do  the  same. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  .say  that  I  hope  on 
reflection  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  pull 
back  just  a  little  bit  from  what  we 
hear  may  be  coming. 

We  al.so  have  amendments,  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman  suggested,  on 
the  MX,  the  Bl,  the  Pershing  II,  and 
some  of  the  .standard  systems  that  we 
have  discussed  here  before  on  other 
occasions,  and  we  will  take  those 
amendments  as  they  come  and  deal 
with  them.  I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  a  good  healthy  debate. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  make 
rather  clear  at  this  point  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  major  cuts  in  the 
Presidents  defen.se  budget,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  reason  why  we  should 
have  to  look  for  some  kind  of  an 
across-the-board  cut  to  trim  just  a 
little  bit  more.  We  have  made  major 
cuts,  and  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  1983  bills  as  en- 
acted. Our  bill  is  only  $14  billion  more 
than  that.  We  are  $18  billion  under 
the  President's  original  1984  budget. 
We  are  $7.8  billion  under  the  budget 
resolution.  We  are  $6.5  billion  under 
what  is  called  the  302<b)  allocation. 
We  are  $8.6  billion  under  the  author!- 


zaiioii  0111.  mill  ttif  Pif.snii-iii  .iinended 
his  1984  request  in  September  of  this 
year  and  we  are  still  S13T9  billion 
under  that. 

I  think  that  we  have  cut  about  all  we 
need  to  cut  out  of  this  bill.  I  think  we 
have  taken  a  .scalpel  to  it  and  we  have 
made  some  reasoned  cuts.  I  would  ask 
the  Members  not  to  feel  the  need  to 
rise  up  and  make  further  cuts  in  this 
bill. 

The  President  in  his  original  request 
asked  us  to  bring  about  a  real  growth 
in  defense  this  year  over  last  year  of 
some  10  percent.  In  his  modified 
budget  amendment  of  September,  that 
was  reduced  to  8.3  percent.  The 
budget  resolution  called  for  real 
growth  of  5  percent.  The  302(b»  alloca- 
tion called  for  real  growth  of  4.9  per- 
cent. The  authorization  bill  called  for 
real  growth  of  6.2  percent.  This  bill 
only  ha-s  real  growth  of  2.5  percent  in 
it. 

Again  I  would  argue  to  the  Members 
that  we  have  cut  this  bill  in  many 
places  and  in  many  ways,  and  I  do  not 
.see  the  need  to  make  further  cuts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  echo 
what  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
Boi.  said.  We  are  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  at  a  time  when  there  is  great 
debate  on  the  activities  and  the  disas- 
ter in  Lebanon  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  in  Grenada  trying  to  help  .some 
friends  and  protect  our  own  people.  I 
hope  that  as  Members  consider  this 
bill,  we  can  look  at  this  bill  on  its 
merits,  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
items  in  it  on  their  merit,  and  that  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  bogged  down  in 
debates  on  this  bill  over  those  two  sit- 
uations. There  are  limes  and  places  to 
deal  with  those  i.ssues.  and  I  would 
hope  that  Members  will  use  .some  re- 
straint as  we  approach  the  amendato- 
ry process  in  this  bill  so  that  we  do  not 
lose  our  perspective  and  that  we  do 
not  jeopardize  the  great  need  we  have 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  provide  what  is  needed  for 
the  troops  in  carrying  out  that  de- 
fen.se. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robin- 
son). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  4185.  providing 
for  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  for  fi.scal  year  1984.  I  be- 
lieve that,  on  balance,  the  committee 
has  brought  to  the  floor  a  bill  that 
provides  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
minimum  operations  of  our  military 
service,  the  continued  procurement  of 
weapons  systems  to  which  we  are  com- 


mitted, and  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  to  maintain  a  slim 
and  decreasing  technological  edge  over 
our  adversaries. 

As  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  have  accurately  explained, 
our  bill  is  below  every  funding  target 
imposed  upon  the  subcommittee.  We 
are  S14  billion  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. $8  billion  below  the  authoriza- 
tion level,  and  $6.5  billion  below  the 
committee's  section  302B  allocation. 
Funds  are  recommended  for  the  con- 
tinued procurement  of  the  so-called 
big  ticket  items  including  MX.  the  B- 
IB  bomber.  Pershing  II.  and  ground- 
launched  crui.se  mi.ssiles.  the  C-5B  air- 
craft, and  the  Ml  tanks. 

If  the  committee  has  erred  in  any  re- 
spect, and  I  would  argue  that  we  have, 
it  would  be  in  cutting  deeply  into  the 
funds  needed  to  keep  our  forces  in  a 
ready  state.  The  operations  and  main- 
tenance levels  fall  short  of  insuring 
that  a  maximum  number  of  our  planes 
are  ready  to  fly  upon  demand;  that 
our  ships  are  ready  to  leave  port:  that 
our  equipment  is  in  working  order,  and 
that  our  troops  have  enough  training 
lime  to  operate  and  maintain  the.se 
systems  at  peak  efficiency.  The  ques- 
tion of  readiness  has  received  much  at- 
tention over  the  years,  and  rightly  so. 
We  can  all  cite  the  number  of  planes, 
ships,  tanks,  and  so  forth  that  we 
show  on  paper,  but  unless  they  are 
ready  to  move  when  needed,  we  are 
placing  ourselves  at  serious  risk. 

I  al.so  regret  the  full  committee's  de- 
cision to  strike  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  chemical  weap- 
ons modernization  program.  I  believe 
the  subcommittee  compromi.se  was 
cautious  enough  in  providing  only  a 
part  of  the  requested  funds,  and  fenc- 
ing the  money  until  the  Secretary  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  program  and 
budget  plan  for  facilities  and  weapons. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  Soviet  actions 
in  Afghanistan  using  chemical  weap- 
ons. Their  troops  are  experienced  in 
chemical  warfare  tactics  and  equipped 
with  uniforms  and  equipment  resist- 
ant to  such  chemicals.  We  should  not 
leave  ourselves  without  the  means  to 
retaliate  against  this  threat.  But.  this 
bill  does  exactly  that,  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
grave  mistake. 

I  must  speak  loo.  in  opposition  to 
the  committee's  action  denying  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  anti.satellite 
mi.ssiles.  The  Soviets  already  have 
ASAT  .systems  operational  in  .space, 
and.  while  we  are  still  in  the  testing 
stage,  delaying  our  procurement  pro- 
gram will  give  the  Soviets  another 
strategic  advantage. 

In  assessing  the  recommendations 
made  in  this  bill,  the  sole  question 
before  us  is  w  hether  it  adequately  pro- 
vides for  a  defense  that  is  capable  of 
protecting  U.S.  interests  abroad  and 
deterring  the  Soviet  threat— a  threat 
that  faces  us  not  only  in  Europe,  but 


throughout  the  world.  The  increasing- 
ly destabilizing  presence  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  surrogates  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  Ea.st,  and  Southwest 
Asia  reaffirms  our  responsibility  to 
challenge  their  attempts  at  world 
domination.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
react  in  a  swift  and  decisive  manner  if 
the  need  arises. 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  resolve  to 
modernize  our  forces,  and  deploy  re- 
taliatory missiles  in  Western  Europe, 
has  brought  the  Soviets  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  in  Geneva,  albeit  with  little 
progress.  However.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  can  .seriously  argue  that 
had  we  not  embarked  upon  this 
course,  the  Soviets  would  have  unilat- 
erally reduced  their  planned  military 
buildup  along  its  own  borders  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  cooperation  of  our  NATO  allies 
continues  to  be  fairly  strong,  but  their 
contributions  to  the  common  defense 
should  be  greater.  They  are  devoting  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  their  re- 
.sources  to  their  own  defense  to  supple- 
ment our  forces  in  Europe.  The  agree- 
ment in  1979  to  deploy  Pershing  II 
and  ground-launched  crui.se  missiles  in 
Europe  to  counter  the  growing  Soviet 
arsenal  is  on  schedule,  and  our  allies 
have  taken  the  political  heat  for  this 
decision.  Current  estimates  are  that 
the  Soviets  have  350  SS-20  missiles 
aimed  at  the  population  of  Western 
Europe,  with  an  equal  number  ready 
to  serve  as  backups.  How.  by  any  com- 
monsense.  can  deploying  nine  Per- 
shing II  missiles  this  year  serve  as  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
their  bordens'.' 

We  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  inefficiencies  that  persist  in  the 
Department's  procurement  practices 
of  spares  and  repair  parts.  Although. 
in  the  past  we  have  faithfully  funded 
these  requests.  I  endorse  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  to  require  the 
Department  to  achieve  greater  ac- 
countability in  this  area.  We  recom- 
mend a  7-percent,  acro.ss-the-board  cut 
for  spare  parts  procurement.  However, 
the  Department's  own  efforts  should 
not  go  unmentioned.  as  the  Depart- 
ment itself  brought  this  problem  to 
light. 

The  Secretary's  10-point  plan  pro- 
vides incentives  for  those  employees 
who  find  cost  savings;  terminates 
lho.se  employees  who  knowingly  fail  to 
report  overpayments;  calls  for  expand- 
ed competition,  and  urges  continued 
audits.  The  Secretary's  plan  has  been 
met  with  cooperation  by  the  private 
sector,  and  the  Department  has  been 
compensated  by  indi\idual  contractors 
involved  with  the  overcharges.  I  de- 
plore poor  management  and  mi.stakes. 
but  am  encouraged  by  the  Secretary's 
commitment  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  committee  has  also  continued 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  beneficial  prac- 
tice in  the  long  run  to  provide  mul- 
liyear  procurement  for  major  weapons 


systems.  This  year  we  approve  four 
new  contracts  for  multiyear  contracts 
including  the  B-1  bomber.  In  addition 
to  per-unit  cost  savings  that  can  be 
achieved  through  economical  order 
quantities,  we  also  increase  the  reli- 
ability of  the  delivery  dale  the  quality 
of  the  equipment  through  controls,  as 
well  as  expanding  and  stabilizing  our 
industrial  base.  I  would  suggest, 
though,  that  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain same  degree  of  flexibility  if  our 
strategic  position  or  the  service  experi- 
ence with  2  system  changes  the  re- 
quirement. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  bill,  which 
admittedly  includes  large  sums,  is 
mo.stly  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
or  modernizing  our  existing  conven- 
tional forces,  and  not  for  a  massive 
military  expansion. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  2.5-percent 
real  growth  rate,  as  compared  to  the 
amended  budget  request  of  8.3-per- 
cent. I  believe  this  is  a  modest  amount, 
and  not  without  risk,  in  light  of  the  es- 
timate that  it  takes  a  2-perccnl  real 
growth  rate  just  to  replace  obsolete 
weapons  systems  and  meet  new  weap- 
ons needs.  Any  change  in  the  inflation 
rate  or  the  projected  fuel  costs  over 
the  year  could  easily  move  this  figure 
to  the  negative  column. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  without  major  limiting 
amendments.  We  are  considering  it  in 
a  world  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
grave  dangers,  as  witness  the  terrorism 
directed  at  our  marines  committed  to 
Lebanon  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  owe  the  fallen  marines— as  well 
as  all  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  wherever  they  are 
around  the  world,  the  assurance  that 
they  will  be  supported  by  the  best  in 
weapons  and  equipment  that  our  tech- 
nology and  productive  capacity  can 
supply— in  completely  adequate  quan- 
tities, and  in  time  to  permit  them  to 
deal  with  any  and  all  eventualities  in 
their  many  and  varied  missions. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
an  outstanding  new  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin),  who  has  done 
an  outstanding  job^  in  the  last  session. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset.  I  want  to  say  how  pleased  I 
have  been  to  be  able  to  serve  under 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo).  He  is  a  tremendous  chair- 
man and  a  tireless  leader. 

I  am  new  to  the  committee  this  year. 
I  joined  the  committee  for  very  specif- 
ic reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  I 
felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the  military 
budget  of  this  Government  is  exces- 
sive. 1  fell  that  in  the  pa.st.  Nothing  I 
have  .seen  in  the  lime  I  have  been  on 
the  committee  changes  my  view. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  good 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
this  subcommittee,  I  believe  that  the 


bill  is  excessive,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will,  as  they 
work  their  will  on  this  bill,  vote  to  pro- 
vide reductions. 
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At  a  lime  when  this  country  is  run- 
ning .structural  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tude we  are,  $200  billion  a  year,  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  is  borrow- 
ing at  a  rate  that  soaks  up  about  78 
percent  of  the  total  capital  pool  in  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  that  factor  is 
keeping  interest  rates  high,  at  a  lime 
when  we  are  making  drastic  cuts  else- 
where in  the  budget,  at  a  time  when 
this  House  only  moments  ago  chose  to 
go  by  a  voice  vole  on  a  budget  recon- 
ciliation package  because  the  domestic 
cuts  in  it  were  too  hot  for  many  Mem- 
bers  to    be    recorded    in    favor   of   or 
against,  I  think  it  is  time  to  apply  at 
last  a  mes.sage  of  budgetary  restraint 
to  the  Defen.se  Department.  But   we 
are  not.  There  are  items  in  the  defense 
budget   that    are   gro.ssly   excessive   to 
what  we  need  for  our  Nation's  defense. 
As  we  work  our  way  through   this 
bill,  the  basic  question  that  is  going  to 
be  a  common  theme  for  all  Members 
to  ask  themselves  is  this:  What  is  nec- 
essary   for   defense?   What    represents 
that  which  is  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary    for    defense?    What    repre- 
sents so  much  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  ourselves  that  we  are 
actually  funding  provocation  and  an 
invitation    to    an    arms    race    or    to    a 
buildup  on  the  part  of  our  advensaries 
which  in  turn  leads  to  a  hopeless  situ- 
ation where  the  possibilities  of  hostili- 
ty are  greater  than  they  were  before. 
Those  are  the  questions. 

In  the  case  of  the  MX  missile,  it  is 
not  defense.  It  is  an  invitation  to  the 
other  side  to  strike  us  first. 

In  the  case  of  the  very  destabilizing 
deployment  of  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe,  where  we  are  actually  deploy- 
ing missiles  only  10  minutes  or  less 
away  from  the  heartland  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  the  response  is  going  to 
be  very  sure  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union'  I  believe  that  response  will  be 
an  equally  destabilizing  move  against 
our  installations  and  against  the 
American  homeland. 

In  a  variety  of  cases,  not  merely  in 
the  case  of  strategic  weapons.  I  think 
what  we  have  got  in  this  bill  is  it  is  ex- 
cessive to  what  is  needed  to  defend 
this  country.  And  more  than  that,  it 
represents  a  provocative  aspect  that  in 
my  judgment  is  going  to  work  against 
our  interests. 

When  you  take  all  those  things  com- 
bined and  compare  them  with  what  we 
have  to  do  on  the  domestic  side,  where 
we  ha\e  made  real  cuts  against  real 
people,  culling  into  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  programs  that  have  hurt 
people,  I  just  think  that  this  bill 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
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So  I  am  KtHiiK  to  be  jomirit^  uilh  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  who  has 
worked  for  further  cuts  and  with 
other  colleaKues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  hriiiM  thi.s  budget  into  a  fairer 
state. 

Mr  AI)[)ABH()  Mr  Chairman.  1 
yield  :<  minutes  In  the  ^-eiilleman  t  rom 
Georgia  '  Mr    Kay  ' 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  take 
a  miriiili-  U)  add  n\\  cim^'rat  ulat  ions  to 
the  iremendou.s  job  ihat  the  ^jentle- 
man  from  New  York  iMr  AnnAKBO) 
and  the  staff  have  done  in  putHiiK  to- 
gether the  bill.  H  R  4185  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  opportunity  of  en- 
tering into  just  a  slight  colloquy  here. 

On  page  190  of  the  committee  report 
on  H  R  4185  on  the  subject  of  NATO 
air  (lefen.se  and  airba.se  air  defense, 
the  report  states 

In  the  jiidgtiienl  of  the  rommitlee  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  United  Slates  and 
allied  forces  by  enemy  air  strikes  is  on  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  it  there- 
fore feels  that  all  efforts  should  be  directed 
at  neutralizing  this  threat  The  committee 
believes  that  DOD  should  focus  its  procure 
ment  efforUs  with  this  available  $250,000,000 
on  the  airbase  defense  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  first,  and  should  consid 
er  fulfilling  all  air  defense  requirements 
there,  prior  to  funding  air  defense  systems 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  outside  West 
Germany. 

I  certainly  agree  that  our  primary 
focus  should  be  on  solving  the  prob- 
lem in  West  Germany  where  the 
greatest  threat  lies:  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  language  is  too  restric 
live  in  directing  that  all  $250  million 
be  applied  to  airbase  defense  in  West 
Germany. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
and  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
airbase  defense  in  Europe,  that  there 
are  other  NATO  countries  where  the 
United  States  has  undefended  airbases 
and  where  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  actively  pursuing  negotiations  for 
cooperative  air  defense. 

I    wonder    if    the    gentleman    would 
agree  that  the  report  language  should 
be  interpreted  to  allow  sufficient  flexi 
bility  to  DOD  to  conclude  agreements 
in  other  NATO  countries? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADDARRO  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  our  report 
language  to  preclude  the  use  of  any  of 
the  $250  million  as  part  of  a  balanced 
cooperative  program  for  air  base  de- 
fense in  any  other  NATO  country.  Our 
basic  objective  was  to  stress  that  the 
primary  emphasis  should  be  the  air 
bases  in  West  Germany.  I  was  also 
only  recently  made  aware  of  the  status 
of  negotiations  with  other  NATO 
countries,  and  I  believe  that  if  up  to 
$50  million  of  the  $250  million  were 
applied  to  a  solution  in  one  of  those 
countries,  that  would  still  be  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  our  language.  I 


would  ;  \pect.  of  course  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  re- 
ceive full  information  on  require- 
ments, plans  and  total  costs  before  any 
final  agreements  arc  made,  or  any 
funds  are  obligated  or  expended.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  call  for 
testimony  on  this  matter. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  will  certainly 
help  in  clarification  to  the  DOD  and 
to  implement  congressional  legislation 
and  direction. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
having  this  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4185  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De 
fense  and  to  urge  its  approval  by  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  my  friends,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  our  chairman, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  tre- 
mendous patience  and  leadership  they 
bring  to  the  production  of  this  bill.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the 
Congress  and  they  do  it  with  great 
professionalism.  All  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  are  given  a  role  in 
the  shaping  of  this  bill.  We  often  dis- 
agree but  we  do  so  in  a  most  congenial 
climate  thanks  to  both  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains 
some  $247  billion  in  total  new  budget 
authority.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  about  $14  billion  below  the  budget 
request  submitted  to  us.  There  is  no 
pay  raise  contained  herein.  That  i.ssue 
will  be  addressed  at  a  later  date.  There 
is  very  little  real  growth  in  this 
budget,  the  level  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2'^  percent.  While 
there  is  sufficient  real  growth  to  con 
tinue  our  modernization  program, 
there  is  very  little  growth  for  new  ini 
tiatives. 

The  committee  made  a  number  of 
reductions  based  in  large  measure  on 
our  concurrence   with   the   Aulhoriza 
tion    Committee    decisions    and    in    a 
good-faith  effort  to  get  the  waste  and 
fat  out  of  our  programs  that  have  re- 
ceived    national     attention     such     as 
spares  procurement  and  data  process 
ing.  The.se  failures  have  made  our  ef 
forts  at  rebuilding  our  defen.ses  all  the 
more  difficult.  I  am  not  certain  that 
making  the  deep  reductions  the  com 
mittee    has    made    in    these    programs 
will  solve  the  in.stances  of  waste  and 
abuse.  I  am  certain  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  the  erosion  of  public  con 
fidence    in    the    Congre.ss'    ability    to 
manage  our  tax  dollars  will  be  so  great 
our  defen.se  programs  will  suffer. 

The  bill  before  us  today  contains  the 
major  elements  of  the  administration's 
strategic  weapons  program.  Funds  for 
MX  procurement,  multiyear  contract- 


ing for  the  B  IB  bomber  and  addition 
al  funds  for  Pershing  II  and  Trident  I 
missiles  are  in  this  bill.  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  be  debated  again  today 
as  they  have  been  at  subcommittee 
and  full  committee.  Such  debate  is 
healthy  and  welcome.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues,  as  they  vote  on  these 
i.ssues.  that  we  are  at  a  crucial  phase 
in  our  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
with  the  Soviets.  The  programs  we 
funded  in  this  bill  help  us  to  get  where 
we  want  to  be.  They  help  our  negotiat- 
ing team  carry  a  policy  that  has  been 
honed  by  the  type  of  debate  we  are 
about  to  enter  into  today.  And  while 
we  argue  among  ourselves  about  '.he 
best  way  to  get  there,  the  Soviets 
should  not  assume  that  we  want  any- 
thing less  than  the  mutual  reductions 
in  weaponry  that  gives  true  security  to 
both  sides. 

This  year  the  committee  did  an  ex- 
ceptional job  in  funding  elements  of 
the  Army  modernization  program  and 
the  expanded  capability  of  our  naval 
forces.  We  can  .see  today  how  those  ca- 
pabilities are  being  tested  even  at  this 
very  hour.  Yet  these  programs  are 
going  to  be  in  trouble  because  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  fund  them.  For 
example,  the  committee  has  funded 
approximately  825  Ml  tanks,  despite 
a  budget  request  for  720  tanks:  re- 
duced not  because  we  don't  need  the 
tanks  but  becau.se  we  have  trouble 
coming  up  with  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

This  budget  crunch  will  get  worse 
next  year  as  all  three  service  branches 
compete  for  fewer  dollars.  This  bow 
wave  makes  our  drive  for  cutting 
waste  all  the  more  critical.  It  makes  it 
all  the  more  crucial  that  we  find  ways 
to  reduce  the  costly  buildup  of  strate- 
gic weapons.  We  do  not  fashion  this 
bill  in  a  vacuum  outside  the  economic 
considerations  facing  Congre.ss.  We  do 
it  inside  the  process  and  we  are  going 
to  face  even  more  difficult  choices  in 
the  coming  years  as  dollars  become 
harder  to  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
makes  some  rather  deep  cuts  in  cer- 
tain items  yet  does  not  compromise 
our  basic  readiness  or  strategic  needs. 
It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  there 
may  be  an  effort  made  to  put  funds 
into  it  for  the  procurement  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  for  the  construction 
of  chemical  weapons  facilities.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  any  such 
amendments. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Subcommittee.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
and  when  the  full  committee  consid- 
ered  this  bill   last   week,   it   contained 


fund.s  lor  the  construct  icui  of  chemical 
weapons  facilities 

I  offered  an  amendment  m  the  com- 
mitte«'  which  was  adopted  on  a  vole  of 
28  to  '22  to  remo\c  those  funds. 

Mr,  Chairman,  while  I  haxc  reser\a- 
tion.s  about  many  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  bill,  including  the  B  1.  the 
MX.  the  Pershing  II.  and  the  cruise 
mi.ssiles,  I  do  support  the  inclusion  of 
these  weapons  systems:  however,  there 
IS  one  I  do  not  support,  one  that  I 
think  is  totally  incongruous  in  refer 
ence  to  my  own  feeling  about  our 
country  and  what  it  stands  for  and  one 
that  1  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  oppose,  and  that  is  the  resump 
lion  of  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons  which  we  stopped  producing 
in  1969 

I  ha\e  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defcn.se.  dated  September  27, 
1983.  concerning  the  status  of  the  cur 
rent  physical  condition  of  the  U.S. 
chemical  retaliatory  stockpile  that  we 
ha\e  on  hand  which  I  will  include  in 
the  Rkcord 

I  might  say  that  there  is  m  this 
nport  a  DOD-appointed  panel  that 
has  (examined  the  status  of  the  stock 
pile.  Many  proponents  of  chemical 
weapons  have  used  the  so-called  unsta- 
ble slate  of  the  stockpile  as  an  argu 
ment  in  support  for  resumed  develop 
merit  of  these  chemical  weapons.  The 
IK)D  report  does  not  substantiate  this 
position. 

In  response  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  current  condition  of  the  stock 
pile  of  chemical  munitions''"  the  panel 
found  that  "leakers  are  isolated'  and 
the  fraction  of  the  leakers  is  small 
(less  than  6  per  10.000  artillery  projec- 
tiles)." That  IS  six  ten-thousandths  of 
1  percent. 

The  panel  concluded:  In  general. 
the  components  of  th(>  munitions 
appear  to  be  in  good  shape,  except  for 
rare  instances  of  imperfections  in  the 
brazed  joints  *  •  *  these  appear  to  be 
related  to  manufacture,  rather  than 
aging." 

In  response  to  the  question.    Are  the 
surveillance  plans  and  procedures  ade 
quale  to  determine  the  current  condi 
tions    accurately''"    the    panel    tounci, 
■  The  surveillance  procedures  current 
ly  in  use  for  detecting  leakers  are  well 
instrumented  and  monitored." 

In  response  to  the  question.  What 
will  be  the  conditions  of  the.se  mum 
tions  by  1990?  "  the  panel  concluded; 
"We  have  insufficient  evidence,  either 
qualitative  or  quantitative  to  predict 
this  with  any  reliability  *  *  *  it  is  uur 
best  estimate  that  at  least  50  phis  or 
minus  10  percent  of  the  agent  should 
still  be  present  in  1990,  and  at  lea.st 
half  of  the  155  millimeter  8-inch  artil- 
lery munitions  should  meet  \hv  Army 
standards  for  being  fully  usable  with 
respect  to  agent  •  •  *  we  do  not  expect 
metallurgical  degradation  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem." 


In  response  to  the  question.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
prolong  the  useful  life  of  these  muni- 
tions'.'"  The  panel  found  that:  "Lower- 
ing the  storage  temperatures  could  sig- 
nificantly extend  the  lifetime  of  the 
stored  munitions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I 
might  say  that  this  report  does  not 
substantiate  the  position  that  there  is 
substantial  deterioration  in  our  exist- 
ing and  very  large  stockpile  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  larger.  I  might  add.  than 
anyone  has  propo.sed  that  we  replace 
with  binary  weapons. 

I  would  commend  the  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  hopes  that  they  will  see 
fit  to  make  certain  that  the  House 
does  not  place  into  this  measure  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  resumption  of 
chemical  weapons  production. 

Mr     Chairman,    at    this    point    I    m 
elude  the  report  on  the  chemical  retal- 
latorv    stockpile    status    review,    dated 
September  27.  198,3: 

Rkport  on  THt:  Chemicai,  Rktali.atory 

Stockpii.f  St.atus  Review 

i  Prepared  for  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Gold. 

Depart  ment  of  Defense) 

By: 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Bender,  Chemistry  and  Ma 
terials  Science,  Lawrence  Livermore  Labora- 
tory, University  of  California,  P.O.  Box  808, 
I.iverniore,  CA  94550 

Dr  Mehin  Calvin.  Department  of  Chemis- 
try. University  of  California.  Berkeley.  CA 
94720. 

Col.  George  H.  Connor,  Jr.,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, OATSDiAE).  Room  3C124.  Penta- 
gon. •Wa.shington,  DC,  20301, 

Dr.  Robert  J  Eichelberger.  Ballistic  Re- 
.search  Laboratory.  DRr.  DAR  BL.  Aber- 
deen ProvintJ  Ground.  Maryland  21005. 

Dr  S  W.  He.ss.  ICI  Amenca.s.  Inc  .  Valley 
P'orge  Corporate  Clr,.  PO  Box  819.  Valley 
Forge.  PA  19482 

Dr  Nicholas  J  Magnami.  Org  1840. 
.Sandia  National  Laboratory.  Albuquerque. 
N  M   87185 

Dr  John  L  Margrave.  Cochairman.  De- 
partmenl  of  Chemistry.  Rice  University. 
P  O   Box  1892.  Hou.ston.  TX  7725L 

Dr  L.  B.  Rogers,  Cochairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia. 
Athens,  Georgia  30602, 

Dr  Frank  H  Westheimer,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Harvard  University.  12  Oxford. 
Cambridge.  Ma.ssachusetts  02138. 

INTRODUCTION 

Much  of  the  U.S.  chemical  retaliatory 
stockpile  IS  nearly  30  years  old  and  there  is 
no  current  production.  Field  tests  of  the 
chemical  munitions  were  halted  in  the  U.S. 
m  1969.  climinaling  the  previously  accepted 
means  of  verifying  the  condition  of  the 
stockpile  as  it  aged.  The  possibility  of  chem- 
ical agent  deterioration  and/or  corrosive  re- 
actions with  containers,  seals,  welds,  etc.. 
leads  to  concern  not  only  about  the  current 
quality  of  the  stockpile  but  also  about  the 
future  condition  of  the  chemical  munitions 
being  stored.  The  militarily  useful  muni- 
lions  include  155mm  and  8-inch  artillery 
shells  and  bombs  but  most  of  the  inventory 
is  in  bulk  storage. 

This  panel  was  formed  at  the  request  of 
Deputy  A.ssistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  for  Chemical  Matters.  Dr.  Theodore  S. 
Gold,  to  review  the  chemical  retaliatory 
stockpile  situation  as  outlined  in  the  Terms 


of  Reference  at  Appendix  B.  This  panel  has 
reviewed  the  Army's  chemical  stockpile  sur- 
veillance and  sampling  program.  Committee 
members  have  also  visited  the  Tooele  Army 
Depot  in  Utah,  the  Chemical  Systems  Labo- 
ratory I  now  named  the  Chemical  Research 
and  Development  Center)  at  Edgewood. 
Maryland,  and  the  Army  Materials  and  Me- 
chanics Research  Center  at  Walertown. 
Ma-ssachusetts  In  addition,  the  group  has 
been  briefed  extensi\ely  by  Dr,  Gold  and 
representatives  of  many  of  the  organiza 
lions  involved  in  stockpile  studies,  including 
especially  the  Surveillance  Program,  Lethal 
Chemical  .Agents  and  Munitions  iSUPLE- 
CAM  I  and  the  Stockpile  Tesl  Program  Met- 
allurgical (STPMTL),  Furthermore,  we  have 
had  extensive  discussions  regarding  current 
technology  and  equipment  for  demilitariza- 
tion/detoxification of  chemical  agent.s/mu- 
nitions. 

This  panel  has  not  explored  the  binary 
agents  and  offers  no  comments  on  them. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr.  Gold  has  posed  a  .series  of  questions  to 
which  the  panel  offers  the  following  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

I.  "What  IS  the  Current  Condition  of  the 
Stockpile  of  Chemical  Munitions? 

Based  on  the  data  accumulated  by  the 
Chemical  Systems  Laboratory,  the  Tooele 
Army  Depot  Laboratory,  and  other  labora- 
tories there  is  evidence  of  slow  decomposi- 
tion (5-20  percent)  of  the  chemical  agents 
(GB  and  VX  and  possibly  H)  over  a  20-25 
year  period.'  Leakage  in  artillery  shells  has 
been  observed.  "Leakers'  are  isolated  and 
either  sealed  or  detoxified  as  part  of  the 
routine  surveillance  procedures.  The  frac- 
tion of  ieakers'  is  small  (less  than  six  per 
ten-thousand  artillery  projectiles)'  and  in 
most  cases,  the  leaks  .seem  to  occur  at  im- 
properly fitted  joints  or  brazed  joints.  There 
are  aLso  occasional  leaks  in  the  bombs,  rock- 
els,  spray  and  bulk  storage  tanks. 

In  general,  the  components  of  the  muni- 
lions  appear  to  be  in  good  shape,  except  for 
rare  instances  of  imperfections  in  the 
brazed  joints  mentioned  earlier.  These 
appear  to  be  related  to  manufacture,  rather 
than  to  aging.  Regular  surveillance  indicate 
the  burslers/delonalors  perform  normally. 

The  phenomenon  of  flashing,  whereby 
the  agent  can  burn  during  dispersal  and  be 
rendered  ineffective  is  not  understood,  al- 
though decomposition  may  play  a  role.  In 
one  tesl  series  in  1966.  the  agent  in  four  out 
of  six  VX-firings  did  flash.-' 

II,  Are  the  Surveillance  Plans  and  Proce- 
dures Adequate  to  Determine  the  Current 
Condition  Accurately' 

The  surveillance  procedures  currently  in 
use  for  delecting  leakers  in  storage  are  well- 
instrumented  and  monitored,'  Early  stock- 
pile sampling  analytical  procedures  (1960- 
1980)  have  only  provided  qualitative  infor- 
mation about  agent  deterioration.  There 
were  inadequate  reference  data  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  and  ihere  was  only  a  spo- 
radic sampling  program  for  the  first  few- 
years  partially  due  to  reliance  upon  firing 
tests.  The  current  SUPLECAM  program  is 
clearly  required  in  the  ab.sence  of  firing 
tests.'  Refinements  in  chemical  measure- 
ment methods  and  development  of  a  system- 
atic stockpile  sampling  program  for  the 
next  10  20  years  are  needed.  (See  Appendix 
D  for  SUPLECAM  11  proposal.) 

<a)  How  can  the  surveillance  plans  be  im- 
proved' 
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There  must  be  a  fully  developed  progrnm 
for  samplinR  on  a  regular  time  scale,  but 
random  basis  with  respect  to  samples,  to 
provide  a  meaningful  set  of  data  from  which 
to  extrapolate  the  time  trends  in  the  decom- 
position process.  There  must  be  a  support- 
ing program  of  examination  by  the  Army 
Materials  and  Mechanics  Research  Center  of 
munition  metal  part.s. 

(b)  What  further  tests  or  analyses  can  be 
performed  to  provide  additional  useful  in- 
formation? 

Several  improved  new  analytical  methods 
arc  available  which  can  provide  greater  pre- 
cision/accuracy than  the  classical  wet  meth- 
ods of  analysis.^*  These  include;  (1)  Gas 
liquid  chromatography  (GLC)  and.  (2)  Nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy 
(NMR)  for  'H.  'T  or  "P.  Although  both  of 
these  techniques  have  been  utilized  at  CSL. 
and  GLC  is  used  at  the  Tooele  Lab  and  the 
various  mobile  labs,  neither  has  officially  re- 
placed the  older  wet  method,  and  there 
have  been  no  well-characterized  standard 
samples  for  calibrations.  Of  course,  calibra 
tions  of  analytical  instruments  with  impure 
.samples/mixtures  by  GC/NMR  techniques 
can  be  accomplished,  but  one  must  ultimate- 
ly have  high-purity  samples  of  GB/VX  in 
order  to  put  the  analytical  reference  system 
on  a  firm  foundation.  It  would  be  desirable 
for  CSL  to  prepare,  analyze,  and  distribute 
standard  samples  to  the  various  labs  for  ref 
erencing  their  day-to-day  analy.ses.  An  inter- 
comparison  of  lab  procedures/resuits/preci- 
sions  should  be  conducted  to  assure  uni- 
formity of  analytical  procedures  and  reli 
ability  of  results.  We  anticipate  that  routine 
analyses  will  be  conducted  by  GLC. 

Mass  spectrometric  analyses  of  samples 
which  have  been  separated  by  gas  chroma- 
tography (GC/MS)  should  also  be  conduct- 
ed at  CSL  to  confirm  the  GC/NMR  results. 
to  identify  impurities  which  could  be  missed 
even  by  the  NMR.  and  to  put  the  entire  an 
alytical  program  on  a  reliable  basis. 

Random    sampling/destructive    testing   of 
shell  components  (metallurgical  and  engi 
neering  tests)  should  be  conducted  to  sup- 
plement the  SUPLECAM  tests. 

Accelerated  aging  tests  of  the  various 
agents,  with  and  without  inhibitors,  should 
be  conducted  at  CSL.  over  a  range  of  tem- 
peratures-25C.  70'.  90  .  and  110-to  estab- 
lish activation  energies,  help  validate  de- 
composition mechanisms,  and  clarify  the 
function  of  the  stabilizers/inhibitors.  The 
base  reference  temperature  (25'  >  is  an  essen- 
tial point,  particularly  for  evaluating  the 
stabilizers'  function,  even  though  little  de- 
composition is  to  be  expected  in  the  sched 
uled  time  at  the  lower  temperatures. 

in.  What  will  be  the  Conditions  of  These 
Munitions  by  1990? 

We  have  insufficient  evidence,  either  qual- 
itative or  quantitative,  to  predict  this  with 
any  reliability. '  '  Currently,  it  would  appear 
that  by  1990  decomposition  of  the  agent 
could  be  as  little  as  an  additional  5  percent 
or  so  great  as  to  render  the  munitions 
almost  useless.  It  is  our  best  estimate  that 
at  least  50  i  10  percent  of  the  agent  should 
still  be  present  in  1990.  and  at  least  half  of 
the  155mm/8-inch  artillery  munitions 
should  meet  the  Army  standards  for  being 
fully  usable  with  respect  to  agent.  However, 
it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  cat- 
astrophic decomposition  could  occur,  due  to 
stabilizer  disappearance  or  other  factors, 
yet  unknown. 

Based  on  available  information,  we  do  not 
expect  metallurgical  degradation  to  be  a  se- 
rious problem.  Ultimately  metal  parts  could 
be  attacked  when  sufficient  decomposition 
does  occur. 


iV  Wnal  A(Uii(n>n:ii  i>iu.t  .-^ilh^  .-m.^  »'i 
Studies  are  Needed  to  be  Able  to  Predict  the 
Condition  of  These  Munitions  Better'' 

Extensive  fundamental  studies  of  the 
properties  of  GB/VX  including  prepara- 
tions, purifications  and  stabilities,  are 
needed  along  the  lines  outlined  in  Appendix 
A.  It  is  especially  important  that  not  only  a 
short-term,  intensive  study  of  this  area  be 
conducted  but  al.so  that  a  long-term  study, 
including  a  system  for  the  continuing  sur- 
veillance/inventory of  the  chemical  stock- 
pile, be  implemented. 

V.  Is  There  Anything  That  Can  be  Done 
to  Prolong  the  Useful  Life  of  These  Muni- 
tions? 

Lowering  the  storage  temperatures  could 
significantly  extend  the  lifetime  of  the 
stored  munitions.  A  reflective  roof  covering 
those  munitions  which  are  stored  ouLside 
would  be  an  Improvement.  Shiny  reflective 
paint  would  be  desirable.  Refrigeration/air 
conditioning  would  prolong  the  life  of  the 
agent.  Cost  effectiveness  analyses  are  rec- 
ommended as  decomposition  rate  data 
become  available. 

There  are  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  decide 
if  redistillation  of  bulk  storage  agents  to 
eliminate  impurities  could  be  significant  in 
prolonging  the  lifetime  of  the  stored  agents. 
Such  data  should  be  obtained.  One  should 
also  explore  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
deterioration  rate  of  bulk-stored  agents  by 
addition  of  stabilizers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  filling 
munitions  from  bulk  storage  agent  could  be 
considerable;  no  facilities  for  such  filling  are 
now  available. 

VI.  What  is  the  Applicability  of  the  Above 
Results  to  Other  Munitions  and  Agents  in 
the  Stockpile.  Particularly  Bombs^ 

Dynamic  tests  of  bombs  intended  for 
agent  delivery  should  be  conducted  to  evalu- 
ate the  special  stress  problems  arising  in  the 
vicinity  of  lifting  lugs,  welds,  etc.  There  may 
be  special  corrosion  problems  when  various 
chemical  agents  are  loaded  in  aluminum 
cases. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Panel  recommends: 

<1)  Immediate  funding  and  activation  of 
the  CSL  program  to  study  GB/VX  decom- 
position mechanisms  as  a  function  of  time, 
temperature.  Inhibitors,  and  Impurities  and 
that  an  interim  panel  review  be  .scheduled  in 
6-9  months. 

(2)  That  an  improved  SUPLECAM  pro 
gram  be  developed  and  implemented,  along 
with  supportive  laboratory  work  at  CSL. 
and  that  an  interim  panel  be  scheduled  in  6- 
9  months. 

(3)  That  those  munitions  not  now  under 
roof  be  place  in  covered  storage  with  at 
least  reflective  roofing,  and  further  that  an 
investigation  of  the  po.ssibillties  of  extend- 
ing the  useful  lifetimes  of  agents  via  im- 
proved storage  (cooling)  and  the  use  of  sta- 
bilizers be  conducted. 

(4)  Actual  field  testing  of  a  carefully 
chosen  set  of  chemical  munitions. 

<5)  Dynamic  testing  of  bombs  which  con- 
tain chemical  agents. 

APPENDICES   'AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST' 

A.  A  research  plan  for  basic  studies  of 
chemical  agents 

B.  Terms  of  reference 

C.  Agenda  of  meetings  and  visit  itineraries 
D  SUPLECAM  II  propo.sal 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE-CHEMICAL  RETALIATORY 
STOCKPILE  STATUS  REVIEW 

The  current  US  chemical  retaliatory 
stockpile  consists  of  agents  and  munitions 
produced  from  1943  to  1969    Possible  dete 


rioration  during  this  long  storage  period 
raises  concern  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  stockpile  of  agents  and  munitions.  Of 
particular  concern  are  the  militarily  u.seful 
munitions:  the  155mm  and  8-inch  artillery 
projectiles  and  bombs  filled  with  nonper- 
sistent  nerve  agent.  Determination  of  the 
current  condition,  likely  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion, and  likely  consequences  of  deteriora- 
tion of  the  stockpile  is  technically  complex, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  existing  limita- 
tions on  field  testing.  The  technical  issues 
involved  as  well  as  the  resulting  implica- 
tions to  stockpile  management  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Chemical  Retaliatory  Stockpile 
Status  Review. 

The  panel  is  requested  to  review  the 
Army's  chemical  stockpile  surveillance  and 
sampling  activities,  focus  Its  attention  on 
the  155mm  and  8-inch  artillery  projectiles 
and  provide  Its  judgment  on  the  following 
issues. 

What  is  the  current  condition  of  these 
munitions?  Is  there  evidence  of  agent  dete- 
rioration or  decomposition?  Of  metal  parts 
degradation?  Of  adequacy  of  other  critical 
components? 

Are  the  surveillance  and  .sampling  plans 
and  procedures  adequate  to  determine  the 
current  condition  accurately? 

How  can  they  be  improved? 

What  additional  tests  or  analyses  can  be 
performed  to  provide  additional  useful  in- 
formation? 

Is  actual  field  testing  necessary  or  desira- 
ble'' 

What  will  the  condition  of  these  muni- 
tions be  by  \990-> 

Will  decomposition  processes  render  these 
munitions  unfit  to  fire  due  to  decomposition 
of  chemical  agents,  due  to  degradation  of 
metal  parts,  or  due  to  other  factors  related 
to  weapons  effectiveness  (e.g.  flashing)? 
Will  these  processes  render  the  munitions 
unsafe  to  handle? 

What  IS  the  range  of  uncertainty? 

What  additional  data  analysis  or  studies 
are  needed  to  be  able  to  better  predict  the 
condition  of  these  munitions? 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  pro- 
long the  useful  life  of  these  munitions? 

What  is  the  applicability  of  the  above  re- 
sults to  other  munitions  and  agents  in  the 
stockpile,  particularly  bombs? 

The  review  is  to  be  completed  by  1  July 
1983.  with  an  interim  report  requested  by 
April  15.  1983. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Toxir  Chemical  Slockpilr  Reliability  Program. 
Ra*  Data  With  Analy.ses.  Vol  I.  II.  Ill:  Briefing  of 
21  Marrti  1983 

-Toxic  Chi-miral  Inspection  Program;  briefing  of 
24  February  1983 

•Dpteclion  Equipment.  Projecllles.  St;PLECAM 
and  STPMTL.  briedni!  of  21  March  1983 

•Mobile  Chemical  Laboralory  In.slrumentation. 
Variables  and  Procedure.s.  briefing  of  21  March 
1983 

>  AMSAA  Stockpile  Reliability  Program  Analysis; 
briefing  of  21  March  1983 

•  Toxic  Chemical  Munitions  and  Agent-s.  briefing 
of  21  February  1983  iSecreli 

'  Metallurgical  inve.sligalions  of  Leaking  Mum- 
llon.s  at  Tooele  Army  Depot.  A  K  Iverson  and  F 
Chang.  11  March  1983.  briefing  of  21  March  1983. 

"The  Storage  Slability  and  Stabilizaiion  of  VX. 
W  C  Dee  and  B  Berger.  ED  TR  75059.  Edgewood 
Arsenal.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland. 
Augu.st  1975  iConfldentlah. 

•  L»>thal  Toxic  Chemical  Agenl.s  and  Munitions 
Stoclipile  Reliability  Asse.ssmenl.  Quality  Assur- 
ance Directorate.  US  Army  Armament  Materiel 
Readlnes.s  Command,  7  January  1983  (Secret) 

•  Mr.   MAVROULES.   Mr.   Chairman, 
todav.   the  House  of  Representatives 


begins  debate  on  this  fiscal  year  1984 
Depart irient  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  Unlike  other  debates  on  defense, 
our  consideration  of  this  appropria- 
tion occurs  as  the  United  Slates  faces 
critical  policy  decisions  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces. 

None  of  us  will  forget  last  Augu.st.  as 
we  watched  with  amazement  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  shot  down  an  unarmed, 
commercial  jet  airliner  with  269  pas- 
sengers. 

Then,  last  weekend  came  the  attack 
on  our  U.S.  Marines.  Now,  there  is  the 
report  that  the  American  military  was 
involved  this  morning  in  a  movement 
on  the  Caribbean  Island  of  Grenada. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  irrational  and  uncer- 
tain, filled  with  dangers  and  tensions. 
And  yet  this  bill,  this  measurement  of 
our  concern  and  commitment  to  our 
own  security  and  the  world's  stabili- 
ty ••  *  totals  an  overwhelming  S247 
billion. 

At  this  level,  we  spend  $677  million 
per  day,  or  $4.8  billion  per  week  for 
national  defense.  With  this  staggering 
level  of  spending  will  we  meet  our  le- 
gitimate defense  needs?  Are  we  help- 
ing to  build  a  safer,  more  peaceful 
world?  Or,  are  we  spending  too  much, 
loo  quickly,  for  the  wrong  systems  and 
policies? 

Aspects  of  this  bill  arc  essential.  The 
modernization  of  our  conventional 
forces  is  critical.  It  must  continue. 
While  we  are  naturally  concerned  over 
the  cost  of  that  modernization,  it  is 
important  that  conventional  forces  be 
improved  so  that  we  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold. 

But,  the  emphasis  of  this  bill  is  not 
the  modernization  or  readiness  of  our 
conventional  forces.  Instead,  its  focus 
is  a  new  generation  of  strategic  weap- 


ons •  •  •  systems  which  will  neither 
make  the  world  more  stable  or  secure, 
but  which  will  instead,  promote  and 
promise  only  more  tension  and  tur- 
moil. 

In  July,  when  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  authorization  for 
the  initial  production  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, we  lost  by  a  dozen  votes.  Now, 
many  point  to  the  Korean  airliner  in- 
cident as  proof  that  the  MX  is  re- 
quired. Yet,  I  cannot  see  how  building 
the  largest  strategic  system  in  our  his- 
tory will  make  U.S.  defenses  either 
sounder  or  .safer. 

I  will  support  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment. The  most  important  decision 
Congress  can  make  is  to  not  put  MX 
into  production. 

Also,  believing  as  I  do  that  our  em- 
phasis must  be  our  conventional 
forces,  I  fully  support  the  Sabo- 
AuCoin  effort  to  provide  6  additional 
months  before  the  deployment  of  the 
Army's  Pershing  II  missiles  in  Europe. 

With  the  deadline  for  that  deploy- 
ment approaching— with  an  arms  con- 
trol  accord   on   intermediate   nuclear 


forces  unlikely— the  United  States 
must  walk  that  extra  mile  for  an 
agreement. 

At  issue  is  not  our  national  resolve. 
The  Pershings  have  been  built  and 
packaged  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
They  can  be  deployed  promptly  if  nec- 
essary- But  once  on  station,  the  possi- 
bility that  we  can  limit  these  nuclear 
missiles  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

We  are  told  that  MX  and  Pershing 
are  critical  to  our  defense,  if  only  in  a 
symbolic  way.  As  if  part  of  a  nuclear 
poker  game,  these  weapons  are  pro- 
posed as  bargaining  chips. 

In  arms  control  what  we  need  now  is 
not  more  bargaining  chips.  Instead, 
what  we  need  is  a  little  more  bargain- 
ing; that  extra  effort  in  Geneva  which 
can  limit  the  destabilizing  deployment 
of  this  new  generation  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles ir  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  can 
improve  this  defen.se  appropriations 
bill  bv  deleting  the  MX  production 
funds,  and  delaying  the  Pershing  II 
deployment  in  Europe. 

If  we  take  these  steps,  if  we  move 
away  from  a  focus  on  strategic  weap- 
ons, then  indeed  we  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  the  process,  step  away 
from  greater  international  insecu- 
ritv.« 

•  Mr.  LKHM.-\N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  consistently  supported 
amendments  to  delay  the  deployment 
of  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  I 
supported  the  Dellums  amendment  to 
the  Defen.se  authorization  bill  earlier 
this  year,  and  more  recently  I  support- 
ed tlie  Sabo  amendment  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  in  the  full  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  deployment  of  these  weapons  is 
.scheduled  to  take  place  in  December. 
As  the  time  draws  nearer.  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  deploy- 
ment should  be  delayed  at  least  until 
July.  It  is  important  that  we  provide 
more  time  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  to  obtain  an  agreement 
through  the  INF  talks. 

Contrary  to  the  administrations  ex- 
pectations. I  fear  that  deployment  will 
not  prod  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to 
an  early  agreement.  A  6-month  delay 
will  give  our  negotiators  the  flexibility 
needed  to  reach  an  agreement  without 
resorting  to  threats  from  both  sides. 

There  have  been  some  hopeful  signs 
recently  in  the  INF  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  have  raised  the  possibility  of 
dismantling  of  some  of  their  SS-20 
missiles,  and  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  consider  the 
inclusion  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  negotiations. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles  will  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
move  to  a  policy  of  launch-on-warning. 
Because   these   weapons   will   directly 


threaten  the  Soviet  Union  and  provide 
a  minimum  of  warning,  we  risk  making 
Soviet  leaders  even  more  trigger- 
happy  than  they  may  already  be.  This 
represents  a  grave  threat  not  only  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  to  ourselves  as 
well  since  nuclear  warfare  will  quickly 
escalate  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  end 
of  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

During  consideration  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  on  the  House  floor, 
I  intend  to  support  the  Sabo  amend- 
ment. We  all  share  a  desire  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  missiles  in 
Europe  and  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
hostility  between  the  Superpowers.  I 
believe  a  delay  is  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish these  goals. • 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  a  1984  defense  appro- 
priation that  represents  the  largest 
U.S.  military  spending  measure  in  his- 
tory. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  appropriate  a  stag- 
gering $247  billion  for  defense  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  about 
$200  billion  and  the  administrations 
defense  spending  for  the  next  5  years 
will  likely  keep  that  deficit  at  S200  bil- 
lion annually. 

Instead,  let  us  just  consider  for  a 
moment  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  the  defense  appropriation  we 
are  considering  today. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
is  a  watershed  bill  in  terms  of  the  di- 
rection it  sets  our  national  .security. 

It  is  a  watershed  bill  because  with  it 
we  will  be  approving  some  very  critical 
nuclear  weapons  production  and  de- 
ployment. 

Approval  of  these  nuclear  weapons 
will  set  us  on  a  new  and  even  more 
dangerous  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  decisions  we 
will  be  making  this  week  to  produce 
the  MX  missile  and  to  deploy  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 

We  have  been  debating  the  MX  mis- 
sile for  years  and  years.  The  Air  Force 
has  considered  more  than  30  different 
basing  modes  for  the  MX  and  all  of 
them  have  had  their  flaws. 

One  time  we  are  told  by  the  Penta- 
gon that  the  best  way  to  deploy  the 
MX  is  to  shuttle  200  of  them  in  4.600 
shelters  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Then  we  are  told  by  the  Pentagon 
that  the  best  way  to  deploy  the  MX  is 
to  bunch  100  of  them  in  a  dense  pack 
field.  . 

Fortunately  commonsense  prevailed 
and  we  have  rejected  these  basing 
modes. 

So  in  the  last  2  years,  we  have  taken 
vote  after  vote  on  the  MX.  Some 
people  in  this  Chamber  have  had  an 
on-again-off-again  romance  with  this 
weapon.  "^ 
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Well,  this  week  we  taki-  t)i.'  crucKil 
volt'  on  the  MX  This  v>..rk  a.-  !,ik' 
the  ".(He  on  whfthtT  uc  are  actually 
^;olIl^i  to  bcKin  prodiicm^;  this  weapon. 

Thi.s  week  we  wite  on  whether  to  ap- 
propri:iU-  $'J  1  hilhon  to  procUiee  the 
first  21   MX  riu.s.sile.s, 

.And  niiike  no  nii.stakr  about  it.  No 
matter  what  tlie  adriiinist  ration  says. 
onct-   wr  opfM   up   th.'   MX   profiurtion 

line,   W  V   will   Ilr',  IT  rl(  i  ,i-   j!    liiiW  tl 

There  will  bi    im  i.n  .kiiu'  ii.i.  r-. 

You  will  nnt  b.-  ,it>i.  '-  .1  .  VV<-11  I 
(■;ui  '-otf  '.n!  thi  Mil-,.. lie  Ihi.s  lime  be- 
(jiii.s.  I  A  ill  hi.-  .1  I  !i,-inrr  to  stop  it 
later  nil 

No.  a  \ote  thi>  wek  to  t)e^in  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  nu.ssile  commits  this 
Nation  to  a  new  .strategic  arms  race 
with  !  he  Soviet  Union. 

.Xnvone  who  believes  that  the  Soviet 
I'liiMii  ir.  t'iiir:>    'i    i!  on  Us  hands  while 

we  ili'pinv    I  hi     .MX. 

.AiiMin.  Ahu  believes  that  deploying 
I  hi  MX  1  i.oiiu'  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
t  tif  barfamirif:  table; 

Anyoni  -Ahn  helieve.s  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  nul  re.spond  to  our  MX  deploy- 
ment by  making  a  similar  deploy 
ment— say.  of  the  new  Soviet  SS  X  24 
missile: 

Anyone  who  believes  all  this,  is 
living  in  a  fairytale  world. 

No  matter  how  you  cut  it.  a  vote  for 
the  MX  this  week  means  a  vote  to 
begin  a  nuclear  arm.s  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  thai  will  have  both  sides 
deploying  more  first  strike  weapons 
that  edge  us  clo.ser  to  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  to  cut  production  money  for 
the  first  21  MX  missiles.  A  vote  for  the 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  our  national 
security. 

A  vote  for  the  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  arms  control. 

Aiui  most  importantly,  a  vote  for  the 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  a  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

There  will  be  another  amendment 
offered  during  consideration  of  this 
bill,  which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
al.so  support. 

That  amendment  calls  for  a  6-month 
delay  in  the  U.S.  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  ground  launched 
cruise  mi.ssiles  to  give  the  INF  negotia- 
tions a  chance  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  on  a  nuclear 
collision  course  in  Europe. 

Both  sides  have  increased  the  ten- 
sion In  that  area. 

Body  sides  have  upped  the  nuclear 
ante. 

Nobody  denies  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  gone  beyond  its  legitimate  security 
needs  in  this  area  with  the  deploy 
ment  of  the  SS  20's. 

And  likewise,  nobody  believes  that 
deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  and 
cruise    missiles    in    Europe    will    have 


niiii  h  niili!ar\  value  lol  the  iMUted 
.state. 

None  other  than  Richard  Perle.  the 
A.s.si.stant  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for 
International  Security  Policy,  was 
quoted  in  the  June  2  Boston  Globe  as 
saying  that  the  Pershing  Us  and 
cruise  missiles  never  had  much  mili- 
tary utility  because  they  are  vulnera- 
ble to  attack. 

No.  it  now  appears  that  the  only  jus- 
tification for  deploying  the  Pershing 
II  and  GLCM  s  is  that  they  are  needed 
to  show  NATO  unity,  that  they  are 
needed  to  show  that  NATO  can  stick 
to  a  decision. 

Well.  I  .say  that  this  deployment  will 
only  show  that  NATO  can  stick  to  a 
bad  decision.  This  deployment  will 
only  tear  NATO  apart. 

This  deployment  will  only  heat  up 
the  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe. 

If  we  begin  deploying  Pershin^;  11 
and  cruise  missiles,  it  now  appeari> 
likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  begin 
deploying  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles  in  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Those  Soviet  missiles  would  be  2'/^ 
minutes  from  their  targets  in  the 
West.  Our  Pershing  lis  would  be  5  to 

10  minutes  from  their  targets  in  the 
East. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  hair  trigger 
situation.  If  the.se  deployments  are  al- 
lowed we  will  have  to  rely  on  comput- 
ers because  human  decisions  can  not 
be  made  in  so  few  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  want.s  to  see 
this  type  of  dangerous  situation 
evolve.  Yet  in  less  than  2  months  we 
will  begin  the  deployment  of  Pershing 

11  and  cruise  mi.ssiles.  which  will  .set 
the  process  in  motion  that  will  result 
in  this  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  give  the 
INF  negotiations  a  chance.  That  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
an  amendment  that  will  be  offered  to 
delay  the  deployment  for  up  to  6 
months  .so  the  negotiations  can 
produce  some  results. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  .said  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  will  be  taking  .some  very  criti- 
cal votes  with  the  MX  and  the  Euro- 
missiles  this  week.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  a  rational  defense 
and  to  vote  for  arms  control.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  production 
of  the  MX  and  for  a  delay  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles.* 

a  1740 

Mr.  AIJIJABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


(htnhrr  .'■'>.   1 -'K^J 

TITLE  in     tjrh.li.\  1  lU.N  .V.NU 
MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
For  pxpon.se.s.  not  olhprwi.sc  provided  for. 
nece.s.sary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law  as 
follows:  for  general  purpcse  forces 
$6,150,283,000:  intelligence  and  communica- 
tion.s  $1,019,030,000;  central  supply  and 
maintenance  $4,688,969,000;  training,  medi 
ral.  and  other  general  personnel  activities 
$3,694,467,000;  administration  and  associat- 
ed activities  $1,088,158,000;  in  all 
$16,737,284,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation,  not  to  exceed  $8,490,000  can 
be  used  for  emerBencies  and  extraordinary 
expen.ses.  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
paymenLs  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
nfce.ssity  for  confidential  military  purpo.ses. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation, 
not  less  than  $1,247,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erly facilities 

\Mt  MlMI-  NTS  OFKFRED  BY  MR  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  Page 
7.  line  6.  strike  out  $6.1,50.283.000'  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$6.I88.223.000'. 

Page  7.  line  7.  strike  out  $1.019,030.000' 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $1.0 1 9.080.000'  . 

Page  7.  line  8.  strike  out     $4,688,969,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4.690.069.000'. 

Page  7.  line  9.  strike  out  $3.694,467,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,695,027,000'. 

Page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  $1.088,158.000" 
and  in.scrt  in  lieu  thereof    $1.088. 208,000'. 

Page  7.  line  12,  .strike  out 
$16,737,284,000'  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
$16,776,984,000" 

Page  8,  line  5.  strike  out  $1,932,712,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,933,012,000  " 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  $10,102,073,000  " 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $10,107,473,000  ". 

Page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  $997,653,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $997,953,000' 

Page  8,  line  8.  strike  out  $5,566,099,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $5,568,299,000". 

Page  8.  line  9.  strike  out  $1,906,818,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  $1,909,618,000". 

Page  8.  line  10.  -strike  out  $561,226,000' 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $561,526,000  ". 

Page        8.        line        11.        strike        out 

$21,344,474,000"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 

$21,355,774,000   . 

Page  9,  line  19.  strike  out  $884,132,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$887,532,000". 

Page  9.  line  20.  strike  out  $327,097,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $327,297,000". 

Page  9  line  21.  strike  out  $202,966,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $"203,666,000  ". 

Page  9.  line  22.  strike  out  $1,506,650,000  " 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $1.510.9,50.000'  . 

Page         10,        line         12,        strike        out 

$2,925,097,000"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

$2,931,147,000'. 

Page        10,        line        13.        strike        out 

$3,787,251,000"  and   insert  in   lieu   thereof 

$3,794,751,000"". 

Page         10,        line        14.        strike        out 

$1,733,986,000     and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$1,734,586,000" 

Page         10,        line        14.        strike        out 

$1,107,838,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$1,110,038,000  ". 

Page         10.        line         15.        strike        out 

$5,113,189,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$5,115,689,000  . 
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Pagt  Ui  line  16.  strike  out 
••$1.907, 758. 000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$1,911,108,000 

Page  10.  line  17.  strike  out     $474,922,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $475,222,000  ". 
PaKC        10.        line        18.        strike        out 
$17.057  746.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$17  080.246.000  ". 

Pa^e  11.  line  13.  strike  out 
$'j'j00  620.000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$■2,201,020,000". 

PaMe  II.  line  14.  strike  out 
$1,477. 257,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,477,957,000". 

Page  II.  line  15.  strike  out 
$2,036,410,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,037,210,000  ". 

Page  II.  line  16.  strike  out 
""$6,501,838,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"$6,503,738,000". 

Page  12.  line  13.  strike  out  ""$281,115,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$281,835,000  ". 

Page  12.  line  14.  strike  out  $687,630,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  $688,350,000". 

Page  12.  line  25.  strike  out  $166,897,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $167,437,000' 

Page  13.  line  I,  strike  out  $658  :160  OOO  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$658,900,000 

Page  13.  line  13.  strike  out  $2:1309.000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23,349,000  . 

Page  13.  line  14.  strike  out  $51,989,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $52,029,000  ". 

Page  14.  line  1,  strike  out  $134,094,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $134,444  000 

Page  14.  line  1.  strike  out  $77:(  800  ooii 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$774,150(100 

Page  14,  line  19.  strike  out  86ofil9<Hio 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $861,269,000  . 

Page  14.  line  21.  strike  out 
$1,176,700,000"   and   insert   in   lieu   thereof 

■  $1,177,350,000". 

Page  15.  line  20.  .strike  out     $1 1 1.360.000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$112,060,000", 
Page        15,        line        21,        strike        out 
$1,768,650,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■  $1  769.350.000" 

.Mr.    ADDABBO    ( (hiring    the    read 
HiK'    Mr.  Chairrnan.  1  iusk   iinaiiimou.s 
(on.sent   that   the  arncndment.s  be  ron- 
.sidcred    as    read    ;itid    print  id    m    the 

HtCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York"^ 

ThiTf  w;i.s  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s 
amendment  would  add  a  total  of  $82.7 
million  to  the  various  operation  and 
maintenance  accoiint.s 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man restate  it? 

Is  his  amendment  being  considered 
en  bloc"' 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  :u-k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
amendmi  ni,^  br  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIHM.^N.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^'i-ntliiiian  from 
New  York'.' 

Mr     F;DWARDS    of    Alabama     Mr 
Chairman,      reserving     the      right      to 
obje<  !     I    have   not   .seen   the   amend 
ment.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
objection  to  it.  but  it  would  be  nice  to 
.see  it. 

Mr.  ADDAHBO  l!  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  the  amendment 
that  Mr.  Daniels  planned  to  offer. 


Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  .Mr, 
Chairman,  under  my  reservation,  this 
may  be  a  good  time  to  rise. 

There  are  a  lot  of  words  on  these 
three  pages,  I  have  not  seen  this 
before, 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez )  having  a,ssumed  the  chair. 
.Mr,  RosTENKOv,'SKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur 
poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


Mr  Le.'^ch  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravi  to  revi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr,  FuQUA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  W'iSE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr,  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  ,5  minutes, 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  during  rollcall  No. 
:593.  taken  on  October  18.  on  the  de  la 
Garza  motion  for  conference  on  H.R. 
:^38.5.  equity  to  cotton  producers  under 
the  payment  in-kmd  program.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted 
■'nay.  "• 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr,  Wise- 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
previously  arranged  commitment  in 
my  district,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
House  session  of  Friday.  October  21. 
1983.  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  and 
cast  my  votes  on  the  following  rollcall 
votes:  No.  409.  Clo.se  Up  Foundation 
grants:  No.  408.  an  amendment  there- 
to: and  No.  410.  supplemental  compen- 
sation extension. 

Before  leavms:  for  my  district.  I 
checked  with  appropriate  offices  and 
there  was  no  indication  the  conference 
report  for  the  supplemental  compen- 
sation would  be  considered. 

Had  I  been  able  to  cast  my  votes  on 
the.se  three  instances.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye  "  on  each.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Bv    unanimous    consent,    permission 
to    address    the    House,    following    the 
legislative    program    and    any    special 
orders  heretofore  ent(  rt  d.  was  grant 
ed.  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest   of    Mr.    Porter)    to    revise    and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  BoEHLERT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   0¥  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST.  in  opposition  to  H  R 
4169  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr,  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ray)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Florid. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rahall, 

Mr.  Nov^■AK. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr,  Stark  in  six  instances. 

Mr,  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr,  Harkin. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Frost  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rowland. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILUS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  H.'^WKINS.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing days  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


-I  -  ■#  no  fTI 
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wn  October  21.  1983: 

H  R.  1213.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3044  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  agreement  or 
compact  relating  to  the  restoration  of  At- 
lantic Salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  as  members  in  a  Connecticut 
River  Atlantic  Salmon  Commission; 

H.R.  3321  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition;  and 

H.R.  3706.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  a  legal  public  holi- 
day. 

On  October  24.  1983: 

H.R.  730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham; 

H.R.  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 

B.  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red 
mond; 

H.R.  745    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Ruks;  and 

H.R.  3929.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purp"'<'< 


v. ,i.f.i;    KiviT  Reservation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly at  (5  oclock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
October  26.  1983,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  notice  of  a  new- 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
522a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1982  on 
records  disposition  activities,  pursuant  to  44 
use.  3303a;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamations  agreement  for  de- 
ferment of  a  construction  repayment  obliga- 
tion installment  with  the  Arvin-Edi.son 
Water  Storage  District  in  Arvin,  Calif.,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  418.  section  17cb)  of  the 
act  of  August  4.  1939;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Clerk.  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
court's  judgment  order  of  October  19.  1983, 
regarding    the   Walker   River   Tribe   of   the 


REPORTS  Ol  i  -.'..MITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  342.  Resolu- 
tion increasing  the  maximum  amount  which 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  may  allocate  for  consultant  .services 
out  of  funds  currently  available  to  such 
committee  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  for  investigations  and  studies  (Rept. 
No.  98-438).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Report  on  revised  302(a)  alloca- 
tions and  spending  ceiling  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
(Rept.  No.  98  439).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPOl       .  .     HILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3082.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  to  off.set  or  pre- 
vent the  .serious  lo.ss  of  wetlands  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
habitat,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  March  1.  1984.  for 
consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  juri.sdic- 
tions  of  those  committees  pursuant  to 
clauses  1  (I)  and  (p)  of  rule  X.  respectively 
(Rept.  No.  98  440  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC     HILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ARCHER; 
H  R.  4206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  die  as  a 
result  of  hostile  actions  overseas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4207.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  dis- 
cretionary grant  program  to  elementary, 
secondary,  and  poslsecondary  institutions  to 
fund  projects  to  create  model  programs  in 
voter  education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  4208.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  employers  a 
tax  credit  for  hiring  displaced  homemakers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr 
Bedell): 


H.R.  4209.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By     Mr.     BRITT    (for     him.self.     Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
LoTT.   Mr.    Broyhill.    Mr.   Jones   of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Andrews    of 
North     Carolina.     Mr.     Martin     of 
North     Carolina.     Mr.     Rose,     Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Valentine): 
H.R.    4210.    A    bill    to   designate   the   U.S. 
Post    Office    and    Courthouse    Building    in 
Greensboro.    N.C.    as    the      L.    Richardson 
Preyer  Federal  Building  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  4211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States    Code,    to    authorize    the    voluntary 
withholding  of  State  income  tax  from  mili- 
tary retired  or  retainer  pay:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of 
AMVETS  by  extending  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership  to   individuals   who  qualify   on   or 
after  May  8.  1975:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN. 
H.R  4213.  A  bill  to  credit  certain  service 
performed  by  National  Guard  technicians 
prior  to  January  1.  1969.  as  Federal  employ- 
ment for  the  purpo.se  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   MrNULTY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr.  Richardson): 
H.R.    4214.    A    bill    to    establish    a    State 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  insti- 
tute program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  4215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  limited  confiden- 
tial treatment  of  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
.search  information;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H  R   4216   A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  increase  from  S300  to  $600 
the  amount  of  burial  and  funeral  expen.ses 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  case  of  certain  deceased  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.J.   Res.  399.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
the  President   to  veto  or  reduce  individual 
items  in  appropriations  bills:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KRAMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  study  the  ad- 
visability and  practicality  of  a  collaborative 
people-to-people  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEVINE    of    California    (for 
him.self.   Mr.   Barnes,   Mr.   Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  ZscHAU): 
H.   Con.   Res.    197.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  support  for  the  agreement  on  a 
framework  for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  and  turmoil  in  Central 
America  which  was  reached  by  Costa  Rica. 
El    Salvador.    Guatemala.    Honduras,    and 
Nicaragua  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  the 


Contadora  group:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
continuing  expenses  of  investigations  and 
.studies  by  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House  from  January  3.  1984.  through 
March  31.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Bv  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself.  Mr 
Luken.  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Kindness 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Van 
DERGRIFF.   Mr.   DeWine.   Mr.   Schae 
fer.  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr 
Broomfield.   Mr.    Lacomarsino.   Mr 
Taylor.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr 
McKernan.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     Duncan.     Mr.     Hubbard.     Mr. 
Hutto.   Ms.   Oakar.   Mr.    Levine   of 
California.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Bbitt. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA.    Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr.    For- 
sythe.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Pashayan.    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr.    An- 
drews    of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  Duncan); 
H.    Res.    348.    Resolution    in    honor    of 
Johnny  Bench  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds;  to 
the    Committee   on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  MOORE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4217) 
for   the   relief   of   Patricia   Audrey   Penlon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  433:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Pashayan 

H.R.  1880:  Mr.  Wyden  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

h'r.  1955:  Mr  Coyne.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Quillen,  and 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Synar. 
H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Dymally. 
H.R.  2127:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.R.  2276.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Borski. 
H.R.  2483;  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.    2533:    Mr.    Levin   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
Vandergriff,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.    Smith    of   Florida.    Mr.    Schumer.    Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Mrazek. 
H  R.  2624:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
H  R.  2627:  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  2715:  Ml.  Brown  of  California. 
H.R.  2789:  Mr.  Robinson. 
H  R.  2847:  Mr.  Minish. 
H  R.  3043:  Mr.  Albosta. 
H  R.  3141:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Matsui. 
H  R.  3255:   Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 
H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  3300;  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  3318:  Mr.  Daub. 


H.R.  3325:  Mr.  Waxman. 
II. R.  3464:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr 
Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  3486:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.   3505:   Ms.   Oakar.   Mr.   Weaver.   Mr. 
Bosco.    Mr.    Zablocki.    Mr.    Dellums.    and 
Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.R.  3545:  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  3636:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  3681:  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Dorgan. 
H.R.  3739:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3748:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mrs. 
Boxer.     Mr.     Loeffler.     Mr.     F.azio.     Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 
H.R.  3778:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  3819:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Shelby. 
H.R.  3973:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  3975:  Mr.  Weber. 
H.R.  3979:  Mrs.  Johnson. 
H.R.  4072:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
H.R.  4162;  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Recula. 
Mr.   Bilirakis.   Mr.  Sam   B.   Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr    Forsythe.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr  Sisisky. 
H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Carr. 
H.J.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Wise. 
H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Wylie. 
H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.J.     Res.     215;     Mr.     Kostmayer.     Mr. 
Wilson.   Mr.   Annunzio.  Mr.  Ireland,   and 
Mr.  Lent. 

H.J.  Res.  307:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  W.atkins.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Gonzales.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Sikorski.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr  McCloskey. 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  329:  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Bates.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr  Chandler.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Van- 
dergriff. and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Patman. 


H.J.    Res.    375:    Mr.    DeWine.    V.r.    .Sund 
(juisi.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.  Res.  340:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Borski.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro. Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Ackerman 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4102:  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions  and    papers   were    laid    on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

260.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charge 
d'Affaires.  Embassy  of  Israel,  relative  to 
Zion  Yosef  Begun:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

261.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southold  Town 
Board.  New  York,  relative  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4170 

Bv  Mr.  GREEN: 
-Add  to  title  IV.  subtitle  I:  a  new  section, 
section  496: 

That  section  216  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended- 

(1)  by  .striking  out  "an  individual  "  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"a  person"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'such  individual  "  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'such  person"; 

(3)  by  deleting  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

•■(5)  Entitlement  to  occupancy.— If  a 
person  acquires  stock  of  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation  by  operation  of  law,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  this  section  the  fact  that  by  agreement 
with  the  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
the  person  or  his  nominee  may  not  occupy 
the  house  or  apartment  without  the  prior 
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appro*  al  of  such  corporation.  If  a  person 
olher  Uian  an  individual  acquires  stock  of  a 
cooperative  housing  corporation,  there  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
this  section  the  fact  that  by  aKreement  with 
the  cooperative  housing  corporation,  the 
persons  nominee  may  not  occupy  the  house 
or  apartment  without  the  prior  approval  of 
such  corporation   ■; 

(4)  by  deleting  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

•■(6)  Original  seller.  — If  the  original 
seller  acquires  any  stock  of  the  cooperative 
housing  corporation  from  the  corporation 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
y.hirh  'h.'  apartments  or  hou.ses  (or  lease- 
tiuiil.^  'hrr.  Hi  ,iri'  transferred  by  the  origi- 
nal .seller  to  the  corporation,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this 
section  the  fact  that  by  agreement  with  the 
corporation  the  original  seller  or  its  nomi- 
nee may  not  occupy  the  house  or  apartment 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  corpora- 
tion. For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  ■original  seller"  means  the  person 
fr.irii  Ahon.  the  corporation  has  acquired 
t.'i.  ip  ir' "i.nts  or  houses  (or  leaseholds 
therein  I    . 

(5)  by  adding  '(l)  In  general.  —  "  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 

(c)  and  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•(2)  Suspension  ok  depreciation  deduc- 
tions.—A  tenant-stockholder  shall  be  al 
lowed  a  depreciation  deduction  in  a  taxable 
year  for  the  portion  of  his  stock  allocable  to 
a  proprietary  lease  or  right  of  tenancy  in 
property  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  section  167(a)  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  portion  of  the  adjusted  basis 
for  his  stock  allocable  to  such  depreciable 
property  at  the  end  of  the  tenant-stockhold 
er's  taxable  year  in  which  such  deduction 
was  incurred.  A  tenant-stockholder's  depre- 
ciation deduction  in  excess  of  the  basis  for 
his  stock  allocable  to  such  depreciable  prop- 
erty at  the  end  of  the  tenant-stockholder's 
taxable  year  will  not  be  allowed  for  that 
year.  However,  any  depreciation  deduction 
so  disallowed  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deprecia- 
tion deduction  at  the  end  of  the  first  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  of  the  tenant-stock- 
holder, and  subsequent  taxable  years  of  the 
tenant-stockholder,  to  the  extent  that  the 
tenant-stockholder's  adjusted  basis  for  his 
stock  allocable  to  such  depreciable  property 
al  the  end  of  any  such  year  exceeds  zero 
(before  reduction  for  such  depreciation  de- 
duction for  such  year).":  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Disallowance  of  Deduction  for  Cer- 
tain Payments  to  the  Corporation.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  to  a  stockholder 
in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation  for  any 
amount  paid  or  accrued  to  such  corporation 
within  the  taxable  year  (in  excess  of  the 
stockholder's  proportionate  share  of  the 
items  described  in  subsections  (aid)  and 
(a)(2))  to  the  extent  that,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such  amount  is 
properly  allocable  to  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred at  any  time  by  the  corporation  that 
are  chargeable  to  the  corporations  capital 
account.  The  stockholder's  adjusted  basis 
for  his  stock  in  the  corporation  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  disallow- 
ance." 


H.R.  4185 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
-Page  24.  line  25.  .strike  out     $53,000,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $79,000,000 


Page  25.  line  2.  strike  out     $218,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $300,000,000  ". 
Page        25.        line        23.        strike        out 
$1,040,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,070,100,000". 

Page  25.  line  23.  strike  out 
$10,913,650,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$11,269,150,000". 

-Pate  24.  line  25.  strike  out     $53,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $79,000,000  . 

Page  25,  line  2,  strike  out     $218,000,000" 

through   "1983/1987"  on  line  7  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof    $300,000,000". 

Page        25.        line        23,        strike        out 

$1,040,600,000'    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$1,070,100,000'  . 

Page        25.        line        23.        strike        out 
$10,913,650,000"  through  "transfer"  on  line 
24        and        insert        in        lieu        thereof 
$11,269,150,000"  . 

By  Mr  DANIEL: 
-Page  7.  line  6.  strike  out     $6,150,283,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $6,188,223,000" 

Page  7.  line  7.  strike  out     $1,019,030,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,019,080,000" 

Page  7.  line  8.  strike  out     $4,688,969,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,690,069,000"". 

Page  7,  line  9.  strike  out     $3,694,467,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,695,027,000  . 

Page  7,  line  10,  strike  out     $1,088,158,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,088,208,000"  . 
Page        7,         line         12,         strike        out 
$16,737,284,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$16,776,984,000  ". 

Page  8.  line  5,  strike  out  ■"$l,932,712,0OO"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,933,012,000". 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out    $10,102,073,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $10,107,473,000". 
Page  8.   line  6.  strike  out     $997,653,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$997,953,000"". 

Page  8.  line  8.  strike  out     $5,566,099,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $5,568,299,000". 

Page  8.  line  9.  .strike  out     $1,906,818,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,909,618,000" 

Page  8.  line  10.  strike  out    $1,561,226,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $561,526,000". 
Page         8.         line         11.        strike         out 
$21,344,474,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$21,355,774,000". 

Page  9.  line   19.  strike  out      $884,132,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $887,532,000  . 

Page  9.  line  20.  .strike  out     $327,097,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $327,297,000  ". 

Page  9.  line  21.  strike  out     $202,966,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $203,666,000 

Page  9,  line  22,  strike  out    $1,506,650,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,510,950,000"". 

Page  10.  line  12.  strike  out 
"$2,925,097,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,931,147,000". 

Page  10.  line  13.  strike  out 
"$3,787,251,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$3,794,751,000" 

Page         10,        line         14.        strike        out 
■■$1,733,986,000'    and   insert    in   lieu   thereof 
$1,734,586,000" 

Page  10.  line  14.  strike  out 
$1,107,838,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,110,038,000". 

Page         10.        line         15,        strike        out 

■"$5,113,189,000"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

■"$5.115.689.000'. 

Page         10.        line         16.        strike        out 

$1,907,758,000     and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■$1.911.108.000^  . 

Page  10.  line  17.  .strike  out  ■  $474.922,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$475,222.000^. 

Page         10.        line         18.        strike        out 

"■$17,057,746,000    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■"$17,080,246,000". 

Page        11,        line        13.        strike        out 

$2,200,620,000"  and   insert    in   lieu   thereof 

$2,201,020,000" 


Page  11,  line  14,  strike  out 
$1,477,257,000""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1.477.957.000'. 

Page  11,  line  15.  strike  out 
$2,036,410,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,037,210,000  . 

Page  11,  line  16.  strike  out 
$6,501,838,000""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$6,503,738,000". 

Page  12.  line  13.  strike  out  •$281.1  IS.OOO^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$281,835,000". 

Page  12.  line  14.  .strike  out  $687,630,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $688,350,000". 

Page  12.  line  25.  .strike  out  ■$166.897.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $167,437,000". 

Page  13.  line  1.  strike  out  $658,360.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $658,900,000  . 

Page  13.  line  13.  strike  out  "$23.309,000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $23,349,000^. 

Page  13,  line  14,  strike  out  $51,989,000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$52,029,000^  . 

Page  14.  line  1.  strike  out  ■$134,094,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$134,444.000^'. 

Page  14.  line  1,  strike  out  $773.800.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$774,150.000^ 

Page  14.  line  19,  strike  out  ■  $860,619,000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $861.269.000^. 

Page  14,  line  21,  strike  out 
$1,176,700,000  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1.177,350.000^. 

Page  15.  line  20.  strike  out  $111.360,000'' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1 12,060.000^. 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  out 
$1,768,650,000^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1,769,350,000^. 

-Page  7.  line  6.  strike  out     $6. 150.283,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $6,188.223,000". 

Page  7.  line  7.  .strike  out  $1,019.030,000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$1.019.080.000^. 

Page  7.  line  8.  .strike  out  $4,688,969.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4.690,069,000". 

Page  7.  line  9.  .strike  out  $3.694.467.000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $3.695.027.000'. 

Page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  $1.088.158,000' 
and  in.sert  m  lieu  thereof    $1.088.208.000 -. 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out 
■■$16.737,284,0O0"^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $16.776.984.000^ 

-Page  7,  line  23,  .strike  out     $99,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$113.900.000'. 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  $1,932,712,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $1.933,012.000"". 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  $10.102.073.C00" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    ■$10.107.473.000^. 

Page  8.  line  6.  .strike  out  $997.653.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $997,953,000"  . 

Page  8.  line  8.  strike  out  $5,566,099,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $5.608, 299,000". 

Page  8,  line  9.  strike  out  $1,906,818,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $1,909,618,000'. 

Page  8.  line  10.  strike  out  $561,226,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $561,526,000^  . 

Page        8,        line        11,        strike        out 

$21,344,474,000^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$21,395,774,000". 

-Page  9.  line  14.  strike  out     $181,900,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $205,400,000  ". 
-Page  9,  line  19.  strike  out     $884,132,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $887.532.000^. 

Page  9.  line  20,  strike  out  $327,097,000  " 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $327,297,000  . 

Page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  $202,966,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $203,666,000'. 

Page  9.  line  22.  strike  out     $1,506,650,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,510,950,000  ". 
-Page  10.  line  4.  strike  out     $2,300,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$2.800,000^ 
—Page         10,        line         12,        strike        out 

$2,925,097,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"$2.931. 147.000". 

Page  10.  line  13.  strike  out 
■■$3.787, 251, OOO'^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$3.794.751,000^. 


I'att  10.  line  14.  strike  out 
$1  T3:i  986.000^^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1  734.5B6.000'. 

Page  10,  line  14,  strike  out 
"$1,107,838,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$l.n0.938.ooo^  . 

Page  10.  line  15,  strike  out 
$5.113.189.000^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$5  115.689,000^. 

Page         10.        line        16.        strike        out 

■  $1.907.758,000^  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,911.108,000". 

Page  10.  line  17.  strike  out     $474,922,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$475,222,000^. 
Page        10.        line        18.        strike        out 
$17,057,746,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$17,080,246,000", 

-Page   11,  line  6,  strike  out     $80,600,000" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$92,600,000  ■. 

-Page        11.        line        13.        strike        out 

$2,200,620,000'  and   insert   in  lieu  thereof 

•  $2,201,020,000  ". 

Page        11.        line        14,        strike        out 

$1,477,257,000"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

■  $1,477, 957.000". 

Page  11.  line  15.  strike  out 
$2,036,410,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,037,210,000". 

Page        11.       line        16.       strike       out 
$6,501,838,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$6.503.738.000". 
-Page  12.  line  13,  strike  out  ■•$281.115.000"^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$281,835,000". 

Page  12.  line  14.  strike  out    ■$687.630.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $688.350.000^. 


-Page  12.  line  25.  strike  out     $166,897,000  ■ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$167,437.000^. 

Page  13.  line   1.  strike  out  •■$658.360.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SeSS.goO.OOO-. 
-Page   13,  line  13,  strike  out    -$23,309,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$23.349.000-. 

Page   13.  line  14.  strike  out  •■$51.989,000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$52,029. OOQ-. 
—Page   14.  line   1.  strike  out     $134,094,000  • 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $134,444,000  ■. 

Page  14.  line  1.  strike  out  ■■$773.800.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$774.150.000^. 
-Page  14.  line  19.  strike  out    ■$860.619.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$861.269.000 ". 

Page  14.  line  21.  strike  out 
■■$1,176,700,000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$1.177. 350. OOO^. 

-Page  15.  line  20.  strike  out  ■•$1U.360.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$112.060.000^. 

Page  15.  line  21,  strike  out 
••$1.768. 650. OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1.769.350.000^. 

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 

(Amendment   to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida.) 
—After  the  amendment  to  p.  25  line  2  insert 
the     following:     page     25     line     14,     strike 
■$221,000,000'   and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

$301,000,000. ■■ 

In  lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  second  amendment  to  page  25 
line  23.  insert  $11,349,150,000. 


By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
—Page        22.        line        14.        strike        out 
■$4,604,616,000'  and   insert   in  lieu  thereof 
■  $4,6U.616.000^. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
—Page  80.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 
TITLE  IX 

UNITED  states  ARMED  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

Sec  901.  After  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any 
United  Slates  Armed  Forces  which  are  in 
Lebanon  as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force 
in  Lebanon. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
-Page  20.  line  9.  strike  out  ■■$4.542.196.000"" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,652,196,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  in  addition.  $46,400,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Procurement 
of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army.  1983  1985"  and  $65,200,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Procurement  of 
Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army.  1982  1984.  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1984."". 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
-Page        22.        line        17.        strike        out 
••$9.994.245.000 '•  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

$10.068, 045.000". 
—Page        29.        line        1.        strike        out 
■•$21,040,610,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$21.070,610,000-. 
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THE  WORK  OF  PF  \(F 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

,,!■    .-.lAi.  1  .A.-... 

IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  wittiest  Members  of  this  body, 
on  being  opportuned  by  another  col- 
league to  read  one  of  his  speeches,  re- 
plied: I  only  read  my  own  speeches 
and  I  only  read  them  once." 

That  humorous,  offhand  remark  ex- 
presses how  most  politicians  feel  about 
reading  speeches— their  own  and 
others.  But  every  now  and  then,  ad- 
mittedly very  rarely,  someone  makes  a 
speech  that  should  not  only  be  read 
but  reread,  until  the  message  is  ab- 
sorbed and  retained.  Such  a  speech 
was  given  by  Brian  Urquharl.  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  Special  Political  Affairs,  at 
the  observance  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  on  September  28. 

Mr.  Urquhart  talked  about  "the 
Work  of  Peace."  It  is  a  subject  he 
knows  much  about  not  only  becau.se  of 
his  long  association  with  the  United 
Nations  but  because  his  concern  for 
the  cause  of  peace  is  informed  by  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  world  history 
and  of  the  human  motivations  that 
can  either  destroy  or  create  peace. 

Today,  when  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  are  as.sailed  with  questions 
about  our  position  in  Lebanon  after 
the  terrorist  attack  that  decimated 
our  Marine  contingent  in  Beirut,  Mr. 
Urquhart  s  address  speaks  to  our 
hearts.  And  nowhere  more  than  when 
he  writes: 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  work 
of  peace  can  be  physically  danKeroiis.  There 
are  always  e.xtremists  in  the  world,  and 
sometimes  they  are  prepared  to  resort  to 
murder  to  impede  the  work  of  peacf,  I  think 
of  Count  Bernadotlp.  our  Mediator  m  the 
Middle  East:  of  King  Abdullah,  the  most 
far-sighted  of  the  post  war  Arab  statesmen, 
who  was  assassinated  for  his  stand  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  thuik  of  Ghaiidi.  who 
was  murdered  because  he  preached  the  co- 
existence of  Hindu  and  Moslem.  I  think  of 
the  moderates  m  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  and  of  President  Sadat.  The 
work  of  peace  ran  be  violent. 

Mr.  Urquhart  prophetically  points 
out  that  in  Lebanon  "the  multination- 
al force  can  become  very  controversial. 
It  can  become  part  of  the  problem 
rather  than  the  referee  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  can  come  to  be  viewed  as 
one-sided  and  parti.san."  Certainly 
part,  if  not  all,  of  that  forecast  has 
now  come  true. 


As  we  struttlie  in  ttie  day.s  ;ihe;id  tu 
clarify  our  purposes  and  our  policies  in 
Lebanon,  for  we  surely  must,  I  com- 
mend this  speech  to  my  colleagues,  to 
President  Reagan,  and  to  others  in  the 
administration  concerned  with  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  sustaining  whatever  consensus 
we  are  able  to  construct.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant speech  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overflows  with  practical  advice  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  peace  process. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
The  Work  of  PtACE  ' 
(Address  to  the  BicenK^nnial  of  the  Treaty 

of  Paris  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 

of  the  Smith.sonlan  Institution,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  September  28.  1983) 

For  someone  engaged,  in  a  modest  itay.  in 
the  work  of  peace,  it  is  not  only  an  honour 
to  speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is  also  a  moving 
experience. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  has  proved  of  im- 
men.se  and  enduring  benefit  not  only  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  order  and  civility  in  the  world. 
Us  history,  its  negotiation  and  Its  results  are 
in  many  ways  a  microcosm  of  .some  of  the 
perennial  aspects  of  the  work  of  peace.  It  is 
also  a  model  of  the  importance  of  attitude 
and  character  in  this  most  difficult  of  all 
political  enterprises.  The  returning  friend- 
ship" which  John  Adams  referred  to  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Treaty  and  the  reunion  of  all 
our  ancient  affections  and  common  inter- 
ests" by  which  David  Hartley,  the  British 
negotiator,  characterized  It.  represent  both 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  negotiated  and  the 
results  It  achieved. 

Of  course,  the  United  Stales  and  England 
had  traditions  In  common,  but  those  golden 
phrases  could  also,  if  the  spirit  were  there, 
apply  to  .some  of  our  contemporary  con- 
flicts-Cyprus, for  example,  where  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  have  lived  to- 
gether for  centuries.  Or  even  the  Middle 
East— after  all.  the  kingdoms  of  the  Philis 
lines,  who  are  now  the  Palestinians,  and  of 
Israel  lived  side  by  side  In  the  ancient  world 
and  were  closely  related  by  blood,  custom 
and  association.  If  only  the  precepts  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  could  be  applied  to  some  of 
our  conflicts  now. 

The  Treaty  of  Pans  is  a  cla.s.sic  example  of 
how  nothing  Is  forgotten  like  success.  Just 
becau.se  it  was  immensely  successful  in  prac- 
tice, few  people  nowadays  have  heard  of  it. 
When  I  left  New  York  for  Wa-shlngton  this 
afternoon,  a  French  colleague,  a  man  of 
great  learning  who  prides  himself  on  his 
world  view,  asked  me  how  I  could  leave  for 
Washington  instead  of  talking  to  President 
Mubarak  of  Egypt,  When  I  explained  that  I 
was  going  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  a-sked  me  rather 
sharply  what  on  earth  that  was. 

Another  characleri.stic  of  the  Treaty  is 
that.  aL_Lhe  time,  the  achievements  of  its 
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negotiators  were  widely  criticized  and  disap- 
proved of  at  home.  Benjamin  Franklin  said 
of  his  efforts  on  the  Treaty.  The  blessing 
promised  to  peace  makers.  I  fancy,  relates 
to  the  next  world,  for  in  this  they  seem  to 
have  a  greater  chance  of  being  cursed." 
Both  sides,  but  especially  the  English,  had 
the  perennial  problem  of  hawks.  In  England 
there  was  a  strong  war  party,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  tenuous  majority  in  the  Par- 
liament. The  Earl  of  Shelburne.  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  driven  from  office  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty,  and  David  Hartley,  the  nego 
liator.  retired  from  public  life  forever.  Then 
as  now.  the  options  of  Governments  were 
extremely  narrow— much  narrower  than 
most  people  are  willing  to  realize— becau.se 
of  the  political  constraints  of  their  domestic 
politics. 

For  this  reason  the  negotiators  needed 
courage,  a  sense  of  objective  and  dedication, 
and  they  sometimes  disregarded  their  in- 
structions. That  was  much  easier  200  years 
ago  than  now.  when  perfect  communica- 
tions are  not  always  a  blessing.  A  blind  eye. 
which  Nelson  used  at  the  battle  of  Copenha 
gen.  wa.s  a  privilege  of  bygone  days.  Like 
most  of  the  i.ssues  we  deal  with  today,  the 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  mixed  up  in  other  great 
and  complex  i.ssues.  some  of  which  are  with 
us  still— for  example,  the  question  of  Gibral- 
tar. Dr.  Challlnor  has  described  this  situa- 
tion well  as  follows: 

■Seven  years  after  our  revolution  began, 
four  European  nations  had  been  drawn  into 
the  struggle,  and  the  war  encompa-ssed  not 
only  North  America,  but  parts  of  Africa. 
India,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Mediterrane- 
an. Many  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  European  powers  were  engaged  In  the 
fight,  each  pursuing  her  own  national  Inter- 
ests." 

Things  certainly  dont  change  very  much. 

But  Benjamin  Franklin  and  David  Hartley 
were  courageous,  far-sighted  and  inspired  by 
the  concept  formulated  by  Franklin  that 
•'There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peace".  Their  triumph  was  an  enduring  one. 
They  proved  that  making  peace,  far  from 
being  a  sign  of  weakness.  Is  an  investment  in 
future  strength  and  prosperity. 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  stakes  are 
higher  and  the  i.ssues  even  more  complex. 
And  what,  after  all.  is  peace?  Peace  is  a  rela- 
tive, not  an  absolute,  state.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjOld.  who  gave  more  thought  than  most 
people  to  the  work  of  peace,  once  said  that 
the  United  Nations  was  not  created  to  bring 
humanity  to  heaven  but  to  save  It  from  hell. 
This  is  a  perceptive  comment  on  the  nature 
of  peace  and  its  practical  dimensions. 

Nowadays  the  basic  issue  is.  quite  literally, 
survival,  without  which  none  of  our  other 
forms  of  progress  will  be  very  much  good 
becau.se  there  will  be  nobody  around  to 
enjoy  them.  For  this  reason  we  need,  more 
than  ever,  the  will  to  peace  and  the  degree 
of  communication  necessary  to  ensure  it. 
This  is  where  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations  come  in.  or  ought  to.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  not  be  di.stracted  from  this 
basic  requirement  by  red  herrings,  if  that  Is 
the  right  word,  like  the  recent  flap  over  the 
suggestion  that  the  tinited  Nations  sail  into 
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the  sunset  from  New  York  This  is  not  what 
the  world  is  all  about. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  although  the  ur- 
gency and  the  time  frame  have  changed,  the 
basic  factors  remain  much  the  same,  and  so 
does  the  public  attitude  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  peace.  I  shall  quote  as  good  a 
description  of  this  attitude  as  any  I  know. 

Constantly  rebuffed  but  never  discour- 
aged, they  went  round  from  state  to  state 
helping  people  to  settle  their  differences, 
arguing  against  wanton  attack  and  pleading 
for  the  suppression  of  arms,  that  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  might  be  saved  from  its 
state  of  continual  war.  To  this  end  they 
interviewed  princes  and  lectured  the 
common  people,  nowhere  meeting  with  any 
great  success,  but  obstinately  persisting  in 
their  task,  till  kings  and  commoners  alike 
grew  weary  of  listening  to  them.  Yet  unde- 
terred they  continued  to  force  themselves 
on  people's  attention.  " 

That  was  a  description  of  his  followers  by 
the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  philosopher.  Sung 
Tzu.  Again,  nothing  very  much  has 
changed. 

Governments— especially  democratic  gov- 
ernments—often have  narrower  options 
than  ever.  Or  at  lea.sl  governments  think 
they  have  very  narrow  options,  partly  be- 
cause the  media  and  the  present  .state  of 
communications  have  made  almost  instant 
public  reaction  pos-sible.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters further,  there  always  .seems  to  be  an 
impending  election  somewhere  which  justi- 
fies procrastination  and  delay.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  elections  coming  up  in 
Turkey  and  Argentina.  We  have  a  referen- 
ium  on  the  Constitution  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  a  change  of  leadership  in  Israel. 
And  of  course,  as  every  four  years,  there  is 
an  election  Impending  in  the  United  States. 
These  prospects  further  complicate  the  pos- 
sibilities for  effective  action  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  work 
of  peace  can  be  physically  dangerous.  There 
are  always  extremists  In  the  world,  and 
.sometimes  they  are  prepared  to  resort  to 
murder  to  impede  the  work  of  peace.  I  think 
of  Count  Bernadotte.  our  Mediator  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st;  of  King  Abdullah,  the  most 
farsighted  of  post-war  Arab  statesmen,  who 
was  assassinated  for  his  stand  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  I  think  of  Gandhi,  who 
was  murdered  becau.se  he  preached  the  co- 
existence of  Hindu  and  Moslem.  I  think  of 
the  moderates  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  and  of  President  Sadat.  The 
work  of  peace  can  also  be  violent. 

Over  and  above  personal  physical  danger, 
great  moral  courage  is  needed.  Who  will 
have  the  courage,  for  example,  to  lake  the 
vast  risk  of  reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race'.' 
It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  statesmanship 
question  of  our  time. 

What  are  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
work  of  peace?  I  quote  again  from  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

Politics  and  diplomacy  are  no  play  of  will 
and  skill  where  results  are  independent  of 
the  character  of  those  engaging  in  the 
game.  Results  are  determined  not  by  super- 
ficial ability,  but  by  the  consistency  of  the 
actors  in  tlielr  efforts  and  by  the  validity  of 
their  ideals.  Contrary  to  what  seems  to  be 
popular  belief,  there  is  no  intellectual  activi- 
ty which  more  ruthlessly  tests  the  validity 
of  a  man  than  politics.  Apparently  easy  suc- 
cesses with  the  public  are  po.sslble  for  a  jug- 
gler, but  lasting  results  are  achieved  only  by 
the  patient  builder." 

In  this  most  Important  of  all  tasks,  per- 
sistence is  essential.  Bad  food,  lack  of  food 
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or  discomfort  can  also  help.  Ralph  Bunche. 
my  old  mentor  and  friend,  who  achieved  the 
impossible  in  negotiating  the  Armistice 
Agreements  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbours  in  1948  and  1949.  conducted  his 
negotiations  on  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  con- 
ditions of  some  severity,  not  least  because 
the  food  in  the  Hotel  des  Roses  was  almost 
inedible.  He  always  maintained  that  this 
had  been  a  great  help  in  the  negotiations. 
One  should  beware  of  well-fed  or  comforta- 
ble negotiators. 

But  above  all.  it  is  the  attitude,  and  the 
character,  and  the  courage,  and  the  skill,  in 
thai  order,  of  those  who  are  working  for 
peace  that  will  in  the  end  really  count.  I 
quote  from  Hammarskjold  once  again  the 
rules  which  he  set  out  for  workers  for  peace. 
They  are.  admittedly,  very  high-minded. 

■It  is  more  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
grounds  for  your  own  behaviour  than  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  of  another. 

"The  other's  face'  is  more  important  than 
your  own.  If.  while  pleading  another's 
cause,  you  are  at  the  same  lime  seeking 
something  for  yourself,  you  cannot  hope  to 
succeed. 

■You  can  only  hope  to  find  a  lasting  .solu- 
tion to  a  conflict  if  you  have  learned  to  see 
the  other  objectively  but  at  the  same  time 
to  experience  his  difficulties  subjectively. 

■The  man  who  likes  people^  disposes  once 
and  for  all  of  the  man  who  despises  them. 

A  successful  lie  is  doubly  a  lie.  an  error 
which  has  to  be  corrected  is  a  heavier 
burden  than  truth.  Only  an  uncompromis- 
ing honesty  can  reach  the  bedrock  of  decen- 
cy which  you  should  always  expect  to  find 
even  under  deep  layers  of  evil.  " 

I  have  to  repeat  that  these  are  very  high- 
minded  principles,  but  they  have  a  great 
depth  of  perception  and  truth.  The  best 
single  word  is,  perhaps,  integrity. 

To  work  in  the  making  of  peace  you  must 
understand  other  people's  motives  and  you 
must  remain  above  the  conflict.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
art  of  peace-keeping,  which  provides  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  negotiations  can  go  for- 
ward. This  is  especially  relevant  in  the  light 
of  our  current  concerns  over  the  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

After  38  years  and  17  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations. I  have  a  dream  about  peace-keeping. 
It  is  that  we  shall  have  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations in  which  the  forces  of  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  great 
powers  take  part  under  the  mandate  and  di- 
rection of  the  United  Nations.  I  doubt  if  I 
shall  see  it  in  my  lifetime,  although  it  must 
come  eventually.  That,  after  all.  is  basically 
what  the  UN  Charier  suggested.  But  until 
that  time  comes  along  we  have  to  do  our 
best  with  something  less  satisfactory.  The 
principles  underlying  our  wide-ranging 
peace-keeping  operations  have  been  rela- 
tively simple.  They  must  have  broad  politi- 
cal support  and  a  broad  base  in  the  world 
community.  Force  can  be  used  only  in  self- 
defen.se.  and  therefore  our  peace-keeping 
operations  are  lightly  armed. 

Our  peace-keepers  must  remain  above  the 
conflict;  they  must  never  become  part  of  it. 
Their  aim  should  be  to  ensure  the  ces.salion 
of  hostilities  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  conflicting  forces  and.  to  that  end. 
they  should  provide  the  pretext  for  peaceful 
conduct  and  the  atmo.sphere  for  negotia- 
tion. They  must  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  parlies,  however  grudging. 

In  Lebanon  we  see  that  older  United  Na- 
tions concept  side  by  side  with  the  newer 
one  of  the  Multinational  Force.  The  Multi- 
national Force  is  militarily  far  more  power- 
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ful  and  has  far  greater  fire  power  ilian  any 
UN  operation.  At  this  moment  it  has  the 
support  of  at  least  three  aircraft  carriers. 
But  it  also  has  much  less  flexibility,  less  ca- 
pacity to  act.  and  is  far  more  vulnerable 
when  things  go  wrong.  This  is  becau.se  it  has 
a  narrow  political  base,  being  perceived  by 
most  people  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  West- 
ern. NATO  operation.  Moreover,  its  four 
separate  contingents  have  no  articulate, 
unified  command  structure.  This  is  all  right 
when  nothing  is  happening,  but  when 
things  go  wrong  it  is  a  very  considerable 
hazard,  because  each  contingent  will  go  its 
own  way  according  lo  its  national  instruc- 
tions and  preoccupations.  Thus  when  things 
go  wrong,  as  they  have  in  recent  weeks  in 
Lt^banon.  the  Multinational  Force  can 
become  very  controversial.  It  can  become 
part  of  the  problem  rather  than  the  referee 
of  the  problem,  and  it  can  come  to  be 
viewed  as  one-sided  and  partisan. 

Unfortunately  in  Lebanon  it  is  now  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  change  course.  Last  year 
it  was  Israel  and  the  United  States  who  ob- 
jected to  a  UN  peace-keeping  force  or  ob- 
servers in  Beirut.  Fourteen  months  later, 
ironically,  it  is  the  United  States  and  Israel 
and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  who  long 
for  aJJnited  Nations  force  to  lake  over,  and 
Syria^and  the  Soviet  Union  who  object  lo  it. 
This  Is  very  frustrating.  We  must  persist  in 
trying  lo  find  a  means  to  balance  the  situa- 
tion once  more  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Lebanon. 

Over  and  above  the  immediate  objectives 
in  a  situation  like  Lebanon,  the  point  of 
peace-keeping  is  to  control  regional  conflicts 
in  a  world  where  local  conflicts  can  easily 
escalate  and  ignite  a  global  nuclear  conflict. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  this  context,  our 
rather  modest  efforts  take  on  a  considerable 
importance.  It  is  a  technique  which  mu.st  be 
developed,  understood  and  supported  if  it  is 
to  work. 

The  work  of  peace  is  never  finished  and 
seldom  gives  totally  satisfactory  results.  Im- 
mense patience  is  required.  But  the  actual 
effort  lo  make  peace  is  the  wall  between 
some  tolerable  degree  of  order  and  expecta- 
tion in  the  world,  and  anarchy,  cynicism  and 
despair.  Momentum  is  absolutely  es.sential 
in  order  to  keep  .some  reasonable  degree  of 
balance  in  what  otherwise  would  become 
desperate  conflict  situations.  The  effort  for 
peace  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  battle. 
Let  me  conclude  with  some  donls  for 
workers  for  peace  which  come  from  a  long 
personal  experience. 

Don't  forget  that  timing  is  essential  and 
that  there  is  a  right  time  and  a  wrong  lime 
for  everything,  just  as  it  .sa.vs  in  the  Bible. 

Don't  dive  into  an  empty  pool.  This  may 
create  a  temporary  sensation,  but  it  will 
leave  you  stunned  and  incapable  of  further 
action.  It  is  equally  inadvisable  to  dive  into 
a  pool  of  boiling  water.  You  must  establish 
in  advance  at  least  the  minimal  conditions 
required  for  productive  work. 

Don't  rely  too  much  on  rea.son.  Sometimes 
an  appeal  to  fear,  prejudice  or  vanity  is 
more  effective. 

Don't  get  dragged  in  on  one  side  of  a  con- 
fllcl  and  then  expect  to  be  accepted  as  im- 
partial. 

Don't  tell  everyone  what  you  think  they 
want  to  hear.  The  essence  of  the  game  is  to 
establish  confidence,  which  lakes  a  long 
lime.  If  you  want  lo  establi.sh  confidence  it 
is  no  good  telling  lies,  which  are  always 
found  out  in  the  end. 

Don't  expect  to  be  popular.  Respect  will 
do. 
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Don  t  ask  the  people  you  are  dealing  with 
to  commit  suicide.  To  provide  a  graceful 
way  out  of  difficult  situations  should  be  the 
aim. 

Don't  claim  credit  for  any  success  you 
may  get.  People  in  trouble  need  credit  much 
more  than  you  do. 

Don  t  lose  your  temper,  except  on  purpose 
or  on  matters  of  principle. 

Don't  slam  doors  or  let  others  slam  them. 

Don't  paint  people  into  a  corner.  This 
makes  them  dangerous,  paranoid  and  obsti 
nate. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  narrowed  the  time 
margin  for  survival  to  very  dangerous  limits. 
In  some  circumstances  we  may  have  less 
than  18  minutes  in  which  to  make  decisions 
which  can  well  put  an  end  to  all  organized 
life  on  our  planet,  and  shortly  this  time  may 
go  down  to  six  minutes.  We  have  almost  in 
stant  communications.  In  this  technological 
nightmare  we  need  more  than  peacemakers. 
We  need  statemanship.  leadership,  courage 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  and  persistence  in 
adjusting  our  institutions  and  policies.  Of 
course  the  United  Nations  does  not  work  as 
it  should,  but  that  is  a  reason  for  doubling 
our  efforts  lo  make  it  work  as  it  should.  For 
this  we  need  a  consistent  and  serious  politi- 
cal drive  for  peace  and  order.  We  must  not 
be  distracted  by  ephemeral  developments  or 
foolish  emotions. 

The  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  world 
war  for  38  years  has  tended  to  make  people 
casual  and  careless.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Korean  airliner  should  serve  to  remind  us 
how  very  dangerous  a  slate  of  noncommu- 
nication.  or  paranoia,  or  obsession  with  na- 
tional security  can  be  in  our  present  world, 
and  how  much  more  dangerous  it  could  be 
in  other  situations  which  are  all  too  easy  to 
imagine. 

Apart  from  leadership,  we  desperately 
need  a  serious  drive  for  public  education 
about  the  real  nature  of  politics,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  and  the  real  nature 
of  war.  Governments  need  to  be  supported 
by  constituencies  who  have  a  consistent,  in- 
formed and  realistic  view  of  Ihe  world. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  public  atti 
tude  to  the  work  of  peace  so  well  described 
by  Sung  Tzu  in  the  4th  Century  B.C  The 
matter  is  now  of  the  highest  and  most 
urgent  priority,  for  we  are  speaking  of 
human  survival.  We  not  only  need  more 
Franklins  and  Hartleys;  we  also  need  the  ci- 
vility, the  spirit,  the  attitude  and  traditions 
that  made  them  and  their  work  po.ssible.* 
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for  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly. Jimmy's  advice  to  us  all  will  be 
missed,  but  I  will  continue  to  have 
many  fond  memories  of  this  wonderful 
man.  My  sincere  sympathies  to  his 
family.* 


IN  MEMORY  OP  JIMMY  BURKE 

HON.  WILLI.-\M  D.  FORD 

Oh    MIClllU.^.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Jimmy  Burke  was  a  great  friend 
and  a  great  Member  of  Congress. 
There  have  been  many  fine  words 
written  about  him  and  he  is  deserving 
of  every  one  of  them.  His  death  means 
we  have  lost  an  outstanding  individual 
who  enriched  the  lives  of  his  constitu- 
ents in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. 

Jimmy  had  a  marvelous  .sense  of 
humor  and  was  an  excellent  public 
speaker.  He  chose  his  words  carefully 
and  always  used  them  in  going  to  bat 


NATIONAL    ElM  (    \  i  ION    STUDIES 
AND    WHAT    THEY    SAY    ABOUT 

mMPT'TFRS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  iPETEi  STARK 

lALIFORS 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATI VLi 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  at  least  eight  major  studies 
released  this  year  on  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  and  ways  in  which 
the  quality  of  education  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Many  of  these  studies  have  referred 
to  the  use  of  computers  in  the  class- 
room—and. generally,  the  reports  have 
been  very  favorable  and  supportive. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  Subcommittee  is  cur- 
rently considering  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  donation  of  computers  to 
schools.  In  preparation  for  a  field 
hearing  in  California  on  this  i.ssue  on 
November  11,  I  have  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  analyze  the  major  edu- 
cational reports  and  give  me  quotes 
from  those  reports  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  computer  use  in  schools. 

These  quotes  raise  many  questions, 
which  I  plan  to  explore  in  our  Novem- 
ber 11  hearings  on  the  Computer  Con- 
tribution Act.  H.R.  701. 

The  Library's  report  follows; 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 

Washtngton.  B.C. 

What  the  Recent  Education  Reports  Sav 
About  Computers  in  Schools 

In  rcspon.se  to  your  request,  we  reviewed 
eight  of  the  recent  reports  on  education  to 
determine  what  role  they  recommend  for 
computers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Below  is  an  annotated  listing  of 
those  reports  followed  by  a  selection  of  brief 
excerpts  from  each.  These  excerpts  were 
chosen  l)ecause  they  address  either  of  two 
issues: 

Why  computers  should  (or  should  not)  be 
in  the  classroom,  and  how  they  should  be 
used:  and 

What  problems  (if  any)  they  pose  for 
schools. 

A  more  general  consideration  of  many  of 
these  reports  is  provided  in  Education  in 
America:  Reports  on  its  Condition  and  Rec- 
ommendations for  Change  by  James  B. 
Stedman  (CRS  Issue  Brief  83106). 

SELECTED  REPORTS 

(1)  Boyor.  Ernest  L.  High  School:  A 
Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  America. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  1983.  Drawn  from  a  2- 
year  study  of  15  high  schools,  this  book  pre- 
.sents  a  comprehensive  critique  of.  and  set  of 
recommendations  for.  high  school  educa- 
tion. Among  its  recommendations  are  a  se- 
mester-long technology  course  to  explore 
the  consequences  of  technology  for  society. 
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teacher  training  in  new  technologies,  feder- 
ally funded  resource  centers  to  demonstrate 
technology,  and  a  Federal  commission  to 
evaluate  educational  .software. 

(2)  Business-Higher  Education  Forum. 
America's  Competitive  Challenge:  The  Need 
for  a  National  Response.  A  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  1983.  This 
report  considers  tlw  United  States'  position 
in  international  economic  competition  and 
recommends  changes  in  worker  training  and 
greater  cooperation  between  universities 
and  business. 

(3)  The  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Academic  Preparation  for  College: 
What  Students  Need  to  Know  and  Be  Able 
to  Do.  Educational  Equality  Project.  1983. 
This  report  outlines  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge that  high  school  graduates  should 
have  for  success  in  college.  One  of  the  nec- 
essary skills  newly  emerging  according  to 
the  report  is  "computer  competency.  " 

(4)  Goodlad.  John  I.  A  Place  Called 
School:  Prospects  for  the  Future.  1983.  One 
product  of  a  multi-year  study  of  elementary, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools,  this 
book  provides  an  in-depth  look  at  what 
takes  place  in  schools  and  offers  suggestions 
for  restructuring  schools  and  reforming 
teaching  Computer  skills  are  seen  as  be- 
coming necessary  for  students. 

(5)  The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence if.  Education.  A  Nation  At  Ri.sk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform.  1983. 
This  report  recommends  major  changes  in 
.school  curriculum  and  teaching.  It  calls  for 
a  semester-long  computer  science  course  as 
a  requirement  for  high  school  graduation. 

(6)  The  National  Science  Board  Commis- 
sion on  Precollege  Education  in  Mathemat- 
ics. Science  and  Technology.  Educating 
Americans  for  the  21st  Century:  A  plan  of 
action  for  improving  mathematics,  science 
and  technology  education  for  all  American 
elementary  and  secondary  students  so  that 
their  achievement  is  the  best  in  the  world 
by  1995.  1983.  Focusing  on  mathematics,  .sci- 
ence and  technology,  this  report  recom- 
mends much  broader  and  more  rigorous  ex- 
posure to  these  subjects  throughout  school- 
ing, including  a  semester-long  computer  sci- 
ence course  in  high  schools.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  is  c.illed  or.  to  assess 
educational  technology;  regional  teacher 
education  and  computer  centers  arc  recom- 
mended to  demonstrate  new  technologies; 
and  school  districts  are  called  upon  to  devel- 
op explicit  computer  literacy  plans. 

(7)  Report  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  Task  Force  on  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Policy.  1983.  This 
report  reviews  the  Federal  role  in  education 
and  recommends  changes. 

(8)  Task  Force  on  Education  for  Economic 
Growth  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States.  Action  for  Excellence:  A  Com- 
prehensive Plan  to  Improve  Our  Nation's 
Schools.  1983.  This  report  focuses  on  actions 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  that 
States,  localities  and  busine.ss  should  under- 
take. "Computer  competency  "  is  noted  as  a 
skill  high  school  graduates  should  have. 

SELECTED  EXCERPTS 

Bover  (Carnegie  Foundation) 
Why  and  How:  Above  all.  the  classroom 
should  be  a  place  where  students  are  helped 
to  put  their  own  lives  in  perspective,  to  sort 
out  the  bad  from  the  good,  the  shoddy  from 
that  which  is  elegant  and  enduring.  For  this 
we  need  teachers,  not  computers.  "  (p.  201) 

"In  the  future,  computers  for  the  nonspe- 
cialist  will  be  so  convenient  ("u.ser-friendly' 
is  the  term)  that  little  technical  skill  will  be 
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required.  Few  citizens  of  tomorrow  will 
spend  time  at  a  computer  keyl^oard  or  will 
write  a  computer  program.  Therefore,  the 
first  goal  should  not  be  hands-on  experience 
for  students.  Rather,  the  urgent  need  is  for 
students  to  learn  about  the  social  impact 
technology  has  played  [sic]  and  will  play 
[sic]  in  their  lives  "  <p.  195) 

"The  second  priority  for  the  school  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  learn  with 
the  computers.  Here  we  have  in  mind  the 
u.se  of  computers  to  gather  informa 
tion "  (p   196.  emphasis  in  original) 

"Learning  with  computers  also  means 
helping  students  study  specific  subjects  and 
improve  their  skill  in  areas  .such  as  writing 
or  spelling  or  mathematics.  Here,  the  com- 
puter mav  be  especially  important  for  reme- 
dial work.  Today  most  computer  programs 
are.  in  fact,  designed  for  rote  learning.  "  (p. 

196) 

The  third  priority  is  to  help  all  student 
learn  from  computers.  .  .  .  The  most  power- 
ful leaching  use  of  the  computer  occurs 
when  students  use  technology  to  achieve 
high-order  learning,  when  a  student  can,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  converse'  with  the  com- 
puter" and  develop  better  thinking  in  the 
process.  "  (pp.  196-197.  emphasis  in  original) 
"The  potential  of  technology  is  to  free 
teachers  from  the  rigidity  of  the  syllabus 
and  lap  the  imaginations  of  both  teacher 
and  student  to  an  extend  that  has  never 
been  po.ssible  before."  ip.  200) 

Problems:  Educators  seem  confused 
about  precisely  what  the  new  miracle  ma- 
chines will  do.  But  the  mood  appears  to  be 
Buv  now.  plan  later.'  "  (p.  189) 

"This  la-st  finding  [concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  computers  among  school  districts] 
is  particularly  disturbing.  It  supports  the 
claims  of  those  who  fear  that  the  computer 
revolution  in  the  schools  may  bypa-ss  disad- 
vantaged students.  "  (p.  189) 

Computer  companies  are  aggressively 
marketing  hardware  and  even  giving  sophis- 
ticated equipment  to  the  schools  while  fail- 
ing to  help  educate  the  teachers  and  failing 
lo  prepare  first-rate  material  linked  to 
school  curricula  or  objectives."  (p.  191) 

"The  point  is.  however,  that  all  too  much 
of  today's  computer  in.structional  material 
resembles  a  book  cover  without  pages.  The 
technology  is  available-and  increasingly  af- 
fordable-but  educational  content  that 
makes  the  investment  worthwhile  is  largely 
lacking  "  (p.  191) 

"Firms  are  cautious  about  developing  solt- 
ware  for  the  modest  school  market,  and  yet, 
ironically,  they  are  pushing  computers  on 
schools  with  full-scale  ads  and  tax-writeoff 
proposals  lo  Congress.  "  (p.  192) 

"Here  is  the  essential  point.  The  deliber- 
ate absence  of  a  computer  policy  is  itself  a 
policy  with  major  risks.  We  concluded  that 
no  school  should  buy  computers,  or  any 
other  expensive  piece  of  hardware,  until  key 
questions  have  been  asked— and  answered. 
Whv  is  this  purchase  being  made'?  Is  the 
software  as  good  as  the  equipment?  What 
educational  objectives  will  be  served?  Which 
students  will  use  the  new  equipment,  when 
and  why?  Are  teachers  able  to  fit  the  tech- 
nology and  the  .software  into  the  curricu- 
lum? "  (p.  195) 

Business-Higher  Education  Forum 
Why  and  How:  "A  citizenry  literate  in  sci- 
ence and  math  is  critical  to  all  .sectors  of 
American  life;  such  skills,  especially  com- 
puter-related ones,  will  be  increasingly  nec- 
essary not  only  in  offices  and  factories,  but 
in  schools  and  homes  as  well."  (p.  12) 
Problems:  Not  addressed. 
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College  Board  i Educational  Equality 
Project) 
Why  and  How:  A  revolution  in  communi- 
cations and  information  technology  is 
making  the  computer  a  basic  tool  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  organizing  systems,  and  solv- 
ing problems.  "  (p.  11) 

An  influence  as  pervasive  as  this  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  an  informed 
citizenry  that  not  only  understands  what 
computers  can  and  cannot  do  but  also  is 
aware  of  the  problems  and  issues  involved  in 
their  use.  "  (p.  11) 

"Competency    in    its    [computer]    use    is 
emerging  as  a  basic  skill  complementary  lo 
other  competencies,  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, mathematics,  and  reasoning."  (p.  11) 
Problems:  Not  addressed, 

Goodlad  (A  Place  Called  School) 
Why  and  How:  Perhaps,  as  with  radio 
and  television,  computers  will  be  peripheral 
to  the  school  experience.  If  so.  schools  could 
well  become  peripheral  to  human  experi- 
ence. "  (p.  228) 

"We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  this 
invention  [the  computer]  must  be  as  much 
a  part  of  tomorrow's  school  for  students  of 
all  ages  as  the  pencil  is  of  today's."  (p.  340) 
Problems:  "But  the  role  to  be  played  [by 
computers  and  other  technology]  in  the  in- 
structional proce,ss  remains  ill-defined.  "  (p. 
341) 

National  Commission  on  Excellence 
Whv  and  How:  "The  teaching  of  computer 
science  in  high  school  should  equip  gradu- 
ates lo:  (a)  understand  the  computer  as  an 
information,  computation,  and  communica- 
tion device;  (b)  use  the  computer  in  the 
study  of  the  other  Basics  and  for  personal 
and  work-related  purposes;  and  (O  under- 
stand the  world  of  computers,  electronics, 
and  related  technologies."  (p.  26.  emphasis 
in  original) 
Problems:  Not  addressed. 

National  Science  Board  Commission 
Why  and  How;  "It  is  critical  that  all  -stu- 
dents gain  an  understanding  of  the  oper- 
ation and  capabilities  of  computers,  since 
this  technology  has  become  an  integral  pari 
of  our  society  and  is  becoming  more  impor- 
tant as  time  passes.  "  (p.  47 ) 

"Modern  information  technologies  offer  a 
tremendous  potential  for  improving  educa- 
tion and  could  revolutionize  the  education 
process.  .  .  .  The  microprocessor  in  particu- 
lar is  likelv  to  affect  education  as  dramati- 
cally as  it  has  every  other  facet  or  our  lives, 
."if  the  promise  of  these  technologies  be- 
comes a  reality,  the  scale  of  financial  and 
human  resources  required  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  while  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  process.  "  <p.  51) 

"In  a  beginning  stage,  computer  literacy  is 
simply  learning  about  computers-how  to 
use  them  and  how  they  benefit  society.  At  a 
more  advanced  .stage,  computer  literacy  in- 
cludes computer  programing.  Computer  pro- 
gramming is  important  because  it  provides  a 
marketable  skill  and  encourages  students  to 
think  algorithmically  and  develop  problem- 
solving  skills.  A  large  number  of  time-con- 
suming administrative  tasks  could  be  han- 
dled bv  computers."  (p.  52) 

Problems;  '.  .  .  First,  the  Commission  has 
observed  a  substantial  gap  in  perception  as 
to  the  ulilitv  of  these  systems  between  the 
producers  and  the  teachers  who  must  apply 
them.  Producers  must  provide  materials 
that  are  appropriate  to  teachers'  needs,  and 
teachers  must  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary training  to  apply  this  technology  effec- 
tively. 
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"Second,  economically  advantagea  siu 
dents  often  have  access  to  computer  systems 
at  home  or  in  schools,  and  thus  learn  to  use 
the  computer  as  an  effective  tool.  .  .  .  Dis- 
advantaged students  may  have  only  limited 
access  to  computers,  and  then  only  in  school 
for  drill  and  practice.  Equal  access  for  all 
segments  of  the  student  population  to  the 
best  technology  available  is  clearly  an  im- 
portant issue.  Rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  computers  available  in  the  schools  may 
ameliorate  such  unequal  distribution. 

Third,  computers  are,  at  their  current 
level  of  development,  educational  tools  to 
assist  teachers.  They  are  not  replacements 
for  teachers. 

"Fourth,  some  currently  available  soft- 
ware is  not  of  high  quality  and  is  difficult  to 
integrate  with  the  curriculum.  Many  teach- 
ers have  had  unsatisfactory  experiences 
with  inadequate  software.  Improved  pro- 
grams are  becoming  available  and  much 
better  programs  are  expected.  "  (pp.  53-54) 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Why  and  How:  ",  .  ,  we  think  that  schools 
across  the  nation  must  at  a  minimum  pro- 
vide the  same  core  components  to  all  stu- 
dents. These  components  are  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  and  calculating;  techni- 
cal capability  in  computers;  training  in  sci- 
ence and  foreign  languages;  and  knowledge 
of  civics,  or  what  Aristotle  called  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citizenry  in  the  spirit  of  the 
polity  "  (p.  1) 
Problems;  Not  addressed. 

Task  Force  on  Education  (ECS) 
Why  and  How:  In  one  sense,  the  advance 
of  technology  in  the  workplace  makes  work 
easier  by  reducing  physical  demands.  But 
inevitably  the  advance  of  technology  makes 
other  iritellectual  and  psychological  de- 
mands. Even  those  inventions  that  makes 
calculations  faster  and  easier— computers, 
for  example— require  a  high  degree  of 
adaptability  [of  workers]."  (p.  14) 

And  exi.sting  learning  time  should  be 
made  more  effective  in  other  ways  as  well: 
through  the  use  of  student  mentors,'  for 
example,  through  the  use  of  high  quality 
and  up  lo  dale  textbooks  and  through  the 
use  of  technologies  in  education— comput- 
ers, film  and  videotape,  for  example— in 
ways  that  extend  the  reach  of  teachers,"  (p.- 

38) 
Problems;  Not  addressed,* 


SUPPORT  FOR  CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 

HON.  .\UGLSTUS  F.  H.AWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr,  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  neglected  areas  of  support 
for  education  exists  in  the  Nation's 
prisons  and  jails.  The  Nation  has  a 
considerable  stake  in  the  future  of  its 
inmate  population— that  exceeds 
600.000  persons— since  95  percent  of 
all  inmates  return  to  society  after 
serving  an  average  sentence  of  be- 
tween 2  and  3  years.  Yet  correctional 
institutions,  by  and  large,  offer  little 
opportunity  for  inmates  to  receive 
education,  vocational  training,  and  job 
skills  that  would  prepare  them  to  re- 
enter society  in  a  productive  way. 
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Out-  proposal  to  strengthen  inmate 
education  has  been  advanced  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  John  Con- 
YERS.  His  legislation.  The  Federal  Cor- 
rection Education  Act  (H.R.  3684) 
would  authorize  funds  for  inmate  edu- 
cation, direct  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  distribute  funds  through  all 
State  education  agencies,  and  require 
that  State  and  local  correctional  insti- 
tutions utilize  these  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  inmates. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  Represent- 
ative CoNYERs'  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts  and  Humanities  during  hearings 
on  vocational  and  correctional  educa- 
tion. The  testimony  makes  a  convinc- 
ing argument  for  the  strengthening  of 
correctional  education. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr.— 
The  Need  egr  Correctional  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  honored  ta_apptar  before 
you  today,  along  with  tne  distinguished  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Correctional  Educa- 
tion A.ssociation.  Dr.  O.sa  Coffey,  as  well  a.s 
Dr.  Lane  Murray,  the  Association's  Presi- 
dent and  Superintendent  of  the  Windham 
Correctional  School  District  in  Texas,  and 
Rev.  John  Erwin.  founder  of  the  pioneering 
Pace  Program  for  correctional  education. 

It  also  is  my  privilege  to  be  (he  Hou.se 
sponsor  of  the  Federal  Correctional  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (H.R  3684).  designed 
and  first  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  to 
provide  inmates  with  the  training  and  edu- 
cation necessary  for  them  to  lead  productive 
lives  in  society. 

All  of  us  are  brought  together  out  of  a 
deep  concern  for  a  sorely  neglected  group  of 
Americans— the  more  than  600.000  inmates 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  the  even  larger  group,  esti- 
mated at  2.2  million  individuals,  who  are  at 
any  given  time  under  some  form  of  correc- 
tional supervision. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Crime  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  that  I  have  chaired  held  a 
number  of  hearings  in  the  past  several  years 
on  the  relationship  between  crime  and  un- 
employment. The  record  of  these  hearings 
has  forcefully  demonstrated  the  recurring 
link  between  unemployment,  the  lack  of  job 
experience  and  the  absence  of  employable 
skills,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  persistence 
and  increase  of  criminal  behavior,  on  the 
other.  The  failure,  by  and  large,  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  of  correc- 
tional institutions  to  make  available  to  in- 
mates adequate  correctional  education  fig- 
ures prominently  in  this  equation. 

The  nation  has  a  great  stake  in  the  future 
of  its  inmate  population  since  95  percent  of 
all  inmates  return  to  society  after  .serving 
an  average  sentence  of  2  to  3  years.  Yet. 
tragically,  some  60  percent  of  released  of- 
fenders wind  up  back  in  the  jails  and  pris- 
ons. 

I  am  here  to  suggest  that  a  relatively 
modest  commitment  of  additional  resources 
to  train  and  educate  inmates  so  that  they 
would  be  employment  ready  upon  release 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  their  rehabilita- 
tion. In  particular,  the  mandating  of  voca- 
tional education  funds  for  inmates,  as  part 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  also  would  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous fi.scal  and  social  costs  that  accom- 
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pany  incarceration  and  recidivism.  The.se 
costs  not  only  include  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  to  maintain  and  expand  correctional 
facilities,  but  al.so  the  costs  of  public  assist- 
ance to  inmate  families  and  the  costs  to  .so- 
ciety of  the  social  disorder  that  criminal  be- 
havior generates. 

At  the  present  time,  the  correctional 
system,  that  embraces  561  Stale  pri.sons,  49 
Federal  facilities.  3.500  local  jails  and  2.600 
juvenile  retention  centers,  is  costing  in 
excess  of  $8  billion  annually.  The  rale  of 
growth  in  the  inmate  population  and  in  cor- 
rectional expenditures  is  truly  astounding. 
Yet  what  are  we  getting  for  this  spending"" 

Prison  overcrowding  is  getting  worse.  Vio- 
lence in  ovir  correctional  institutions,  includ- 
ing an  upsurge  in  rioting,  is  on  the  rise.  This 
past  year  alone  110  homicides  and  138  sui- 
cides haxe  occurred  in  the  pri.sons.  The 
overcrowding,  combined  with  the  inactivity 
and  boredom  prevailing  in  most  facilities, 
constitutes  an  explosive  condition. 

The  great  majority  of  inmates  are  male, 
poor,  undereducated.  and  lacking  in  any 
substantial  job  skills  or  work  experience. 
Forty-seven  percent  are  black.  Sixty-three 
percent  never  finished  high  .school.  Nearly 
half  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  A  majority  are  learning  disabled. 

For  the  most  part,  correctional  institu- 
tions offer  few  opportunities  for  education, 
job  training,  or  building  marketable  skills. 
Very  few  institutions  offer  transitional  serv- 
ices that  prepare  inmates  to  re-enter  socie- 
ty. On  the  average,  the  States  spend  less 
than  5  percent  of  their  correctional  budgets 
on  inmate  education.  As  a  result,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  inmate  population  is  en- 
gaged in  educational  programs— most  of 
which  are  meager  at  best —and  only  12.5 
percent  are  involved  in  vocational  programs. 

As  long  as  .society  refu.ses  to  define  the 
goals  of  incarceration  in  terms  of  rehabilita- 
tion, the  existing  conditions  can  only  get 
worse.  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by  cor- 
rectional officials  that  pri.sons  today  .serve 
as  little  more  than  open  classrooms  for  the 
propagation  of  criminal  learning.  What  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  report- 
ed in  1976  holds  true  today:  It  is  obvious 
that  to  the  extent  that  offenders  cannot  u.se 
knowledge  and  skill  obtained  from  the 
normal  society,  they  will  u.se  knowledge  and 
skill  obtained  from  deviant  cultures  to  cope 
m  whatever  way  they  can." 

The  glaring  gap  between  inmate  needs 
and  resources  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
the  highest  ranking  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  the  nation.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  has  long  championed  correctional 
education  as  "a  common  sense  application 
o'  the  concept  of  society's  collective  .self-in- 
terest. "  Two  years  ago.  in  respon.se  to  the 
findings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education.  Justice  Burger 
warned:  "Without  any  positive  change,  in- 
cluding learning  marketable  job  skills,  a  de- 
pressing number  lof  inmates)  .  .  .  will 
return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  their  release. 
One  small  but  practical  positive  step  ...  is 
the  introduction  of  mandatory  educational 
and  vocational  programs  for  all  inmates." 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
correctional  education,  especially  vocation- 
ally-oriented, leads  to  tangible,  positive  re- 
sults. A  study  of  inmate  education  in  Texas, 
for  example,  found  that  the  recidivism  rale 
among  offenders  enrolled  in  an  educational 
program  was  half  the  rale  among  tho.se  who 
did  not  participate.  A  study  of  Virginia's 
Correctional  Center  for  Women  found  that 
the  recidivism  rate  diminished  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  training  and  education  that 
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inmates  received.  Whereas  the  general 
inmate  population  in  that  institution  had  a 
repeater  rate  of  34  percent,  the  inmates  who 
had  completed  a  busine.ss  education  pro- 
gram had  a  rate  of  only  4  percent.  An  Ohio 
study  indicated  that  the  longer  an  inmate  is 
involved  in  education  and  training,  the  less 
likely  he  or  she  will  become  a  repeater. 
These  studies  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  quality  and  content  of  correctional  edu- 
cation. Programs  that  offer  inmates  practi- 
cal, marketable  skills  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  succe.ssful.  The  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  ha.s  iden- 
tified the  Somers  Correctional  Institution  in 
Connecticut  as  having  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful vocational  education  programs. 
Upon  release  75'";  of  its  inmate  participants 
found  employment.  During  their  enroll- 
ment, motivation  and  achievement  dramati- 
cally improved. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  devel- 
oped a  well-organized  correctional  education 
program  that  has  shown  high  enrollment, 
positive  inmate  evaluation,  and  successful 
outcomes.  Unfortunately,  few  States  have 
had  either  the  disposition  or  the  resources 
to  develop  programs  on  their  own.  A  letter  I 
recently  received  from  Benjamin  Groomes. 
education  director  of  the  State  of  Florida's 
Corrections  Department,  cogently  summa- 
rizes the  problem  in  correctional  education 
that  has  been  cited  in  numerous  other  com- 
munications from  state  correctional  offi- 
cials. Groomes  writes  in  an  October  5th 
letter:  "Florida  Correctional  S.vslem  is  pres- 
ently the  third  largest  in  the  country.  Ap- 
proximately 68'"^  of  tho.se  incarcerated  do 
not  possess  a  high  .school  diploma  with  more 
than  60'";  not  having  a  marketable  skill. 
While  there  have  been  strong  efforts  by  the 
Department  to  provide  edurational  .services, 
we  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  level  of 
resources  appropriate  to  the  need." 

The  most  effective  correctional  education 
system  appears  to  exist  in  only  eight  Stales 
that  have  created  correctional  school  dis- 
tricts and  that  are  able  directly  to  utilize 
federal  education  assistance  in  their  institu- 
tions. Even  in  these  States,  however,  correc- 
tional facilities  are  forced  to  compete  with 
the  schools  for  .scarce  resources. 

Outside  of  these  States,  the  only  substan- 
tial Federal  assistance  derives  from  Chapter 
1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  the  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1977.  The 
former  only  provides  supplemental  educa- 
tion funds  for  inmates  under  the  age  of  21. 
The  latter  basically  provides  only  diagnostic 
.services  for  juvenile  offenders. 

In  general,  there  are  numerous  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  adequate  inmate  educational 
a.ssistance.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
authorizes,  but  does  not  mandate,  inmate 
education.  There  is  no  uniform  definition  or 
set  of  standards  governing  inmate  educa- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  vocational  Education  found  that 
only  5  States  provide  comprehensive  and 
thorough  vocational  programs  for  inmates. 
The  widespread  lack  of  cooperation  between 
State  education  agencies  and  correctional 
facilities  hampers  positive  action.  Correc- 
tional officials  also  have  difficulty  dealing 
with  the  maze  of  rules  and  regulations  in 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

The  few  Federal  programs  that  deal  spe- 
cifically with  State  and  local  correctional  fa- 
cilities are  badly  understaffed.  The  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  iNIC)  has  recently 
undertaken  a  joint  demonstration  program 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  but  has 
assigned  only  a  single  staff  aide  to  correc- 
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tional  education.  NIC  focu.ses  its  assistance 
on  prison  maintenance  rather  than  inmate 
education. 

In  1979  the  Comptroller  General  reported 
to  Congress  that  most  States  could  use 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  help  im- 
prove curriculum  materials  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  education  and  training  pro- 
grams in  their  correctional  institutions." 
GAO  recommended  the  targeting  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  as.sistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  .screening  and  evaluation  of  in- 
mates" educational  needs,  the  creation  of 
uniform  curricula  in  correctional  education, 
and  the  prioritizing  of  vocational  and  on- 
the-job  training. 

In  its  March.  1981  report.  Vocational 
Education  in  Correctional  Institutions,"  the 
National  Advi.sory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  recommended  that  Congress  (a) 
"include  in  the  VEA  reauthorization  lan- 
guage and  policy  assuring  correctional  pro- 
grams access  to  funding  and  services  under 
all  provisions  of  the  Act."  (b)  that  "Federal 
funds,  either  through  the  VEA  or  additional 
legislation,  should  be  made  available  to  up- 
grade and  expand  existing  facilities  and 
equipment  used  in  correctional  vocational 
education.  "  (o  that  "(such)  funds  be  admin- 
i.stered  bv  the  .state  education  agency  rather 
than  .sent  directly  to  correctional  agencies, 
and  (di  that  "the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu 
cation  should  establish  an  Office  of  Correc 
tional  Education  " 

The  Federal  Correctional  Education  As- 
sistance Act  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
po.ses.  It  authorizes  $25  million  annually  for 
a  three-year  period  for  the  implementation 
of  a  number  of  correctional  education  pro- 
grams, with  an  emphasis  on  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training.  It  also  would  include 
basic  education,  transitional  services  such  as 
counseling  and  job  placement,  and  coopera- 
tive programs  with  private  industry  for  on- 
the-job  training.  The  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  funds  would  be  distributed  to  Slate  edu- 
cation agencies  in  all  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  inmate  populations.  The  bill  would 
mandate  that  the  funds  be  .spent  solely  on 
inmate  education  and  this  mandate  would 
be  closely  supervised  by  the  Secretary.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  in  the  relatively  brief 
lime  since  the  bill's  introduction.  34  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  are  sponsors,  including 
Ihe  two  chairmen  of  the  Subcommittees 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  legislation 
falls. 

While  I  am  confident  that  support  for  this 
legislation  will  continue  to  grow,  it  is  essen- 
tial now  to  take  steps  to  reverse  the  current 
situation  in  our  jails  and  prisons  and  begin 
to  commit  .solid  resources  to  State  and  local 
correctional  institutions  for  the  training 
and  education  of  inmates.  Enough  models 
and  tested  programs  now  exi.st  to  guide  the 
implementation  of  this  federal  program, 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  .set- 
ting aside  certain  funds  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  correctional  education,  as  it  undertakes 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education 

Act. 

It  is  time  now  to  acknowledge  that  the 
goal  of  merely  .segregating  offenders  from 
society  and  ignoring  their  future  needs 
upon  release  is  neither  viable  nor  desirable. 
It  is  time  for  Congre.ss  to  make  a  .solid  com- 
mitment to  inmate  rehabilitation  with  the 
expectation  that  upon  release  the  great  ma- 
jority of  inmates  will  have  acquired  the 
skills,  training  and  knowledge  that  will 
permit  them  to  be  gainfully  employed  and 
to  lead  productive  lives  in  society.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 

FIELD  HEARING  ON  COMPUTER 
DONATION  TAX  LEGISLATION: 
SUBCOMMITTEE  SEEKS  AN 
SWERS  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

QUESTIONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  ST.^RK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember n,  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures will  hold  a  hearing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  obtain  information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  California  State  tax  leg- 
islation encouraging  the  donation  of 
computers  to  .schools,  and  what  les- 
sons the  California  experience  has  for 
Federal  tax  legislation. 

In   1982  the  House  passed  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  approved 
my  bill.  H.R.  5733.  designed  to  encour- 
age all  computer  companies  to  donate 
equipment  to  the  Nation's  .schools.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  failed  to  clear  the 
Senate  floor  before  adjournment.  For- 
tunately for  California  students,  how- 
ever, the  State  assembly  had   passed 
legislation   providing   that   if   Federal 
legislation  were  not  enacted,  a  some- 
what   similar    tax    incentive    program 
would  come  into  effect  for  California, 
As  a  result  of  this  State  legislation, 
approximately  11,000  computers  have 
been  donated  by  a  number  of  comput- 
er   firms    to    California    .schools.    Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  advantages  of  federalism,  in  which 
the  States  can  provide  valuable  les,sons 
to  each  other  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   The    subcommittee    hopes    to 
learn     from     its     California     hearing 
whether  we  should  indeed  enact  this 
year's  version  of  the  Cornputer  Contri- 
bution   Act    (H.R.    701).    whether    it 
should  be  amended,  and  if  so,  how. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  leg- 
islation to  speed  the  introduction  of 
computers  to  .schools,  particularly  so 
lower  income  .schools  do  not  fall 
behind  in  the  use  of  this  important 
learning  tool. 

But  significant  questions  have  arisen 
the  giving  of  equipment  alone  is  wi.se, 
if  .schools  and  teachers  are  unprepared 
or  untrained,  if  there  is  no  curriculum 
of  u.se,  if  the  .software  is  weak,  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  how  can  we 
maximize  the  learning  potential  of  the 
computer,  once  we  have  it  in  the  class- 
room? 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  wants 
to  concentrate  on  a  number  of  educa- 
tional questions.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee's press  release  states: 

The  purpose  of  the  field  hearing  is  to  de- 
termine whether  tax  conces.sions  encourage 
substantially  increa.sed  donations  of  equip- 
ment and  whether  these  donations  serve  a 
u.seful  (>ducational  purpo.se  in  the  recipient 
schools.  In  addition,  the  Committee  is  inter- 
ested in  determining  whether  these  dona- 
tions have  been  equitably  distributed  be 
tween  schools  in  different  geographic  areas 
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and  among  economically  diverge-u  scnooi 
districts.  The  Committee  hopes  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  California  experience 
might  serve  as  a  useful  model  for  a  national 
program, 

H.R.  701  includes  a  requirement  for 
a  plan  of  giving.  Thus,  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  computer  contribution  is  avail- 
able only  if.  among  other  things,  "the 
contribution  is  made  pursuant  to  a 
written  plan  of  the  taxpayer  which 
shall  seek  to  prevent  undue  concentra- 
tions of  the  taxpayer's  contributions 
of  computer  equipment  from  the  geo- 
graphic standpoint  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  relative  economic  status 
of  the  donees'  .students." 

The  question  is,  should  this  plan  of 
giving  requirement  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude such  things  as: 

A  requirement  that  more  than  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  contributions 
be  made  in  schools  where  the  family 
income  is  below  average: 

Teacher  training,  equipment  upgrad- 
ing, and  software  assistance  be  provid- 
ed (and  included  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  contribution): 

The  school  being  certified  have  a 
plan  of  use  for  computers,  teachers 
prepared  to  use  the  equipment,  and  so 
forth. 

I  hope  that  the  hearing  will  help 
obtain  answers  to  the.se  types  of  ques- 
tions. This  tax  incentive  bill  is  estimat- 
ed to  result  in  about  4  dollars  or  5  dol- 
lars' worth  of  donations  for  every  $1 
of  Treasury  cost.  But  even  with  this 
very  favorable  cost /benefit  ratio,  we 
still  face  the  problems  of  a  Treasury 
cost  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  defi- 
cits. Therefore,  we  must  be  very,  very 
certain  that  no  donations  are  wasted, 
and  that  the  full  potential  of  the  ben- 
efits is  achieved. 

Individuals  and  groups  interested  in 
submitting  testimony  should  write  (in- 
cluding five  copies  of  statement)  to 
John  J.  Salmon,  chief  counsel.  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  room  1102. 
Longworth  Hou.se  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20515.  by  close  of 
business.  November  28.  1983. • 


FAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  1234,  the  Fair  Practices  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act,  which  I  reintro- 
duced this  Congress.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  as  strong  as  ever  if  this 
Congre.ss  wishes  to  assist  this  Nation 
in  maintaining  a  strong  automobile  in- 
dustry and  a  healthy  economy. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  point 
to  the  so-called  recovery  as  proof  that 
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the  lu:..  industry  can  heal  itself.  Yet 
thou-.aii(l^  of  uru'mployed  workers  in 
!hi'  (liriM  t  I!!' I)  and  supplier  industries 
arc  nut  .crint;  the  benefits  of  this  sup- 
piistd  rndMi'.  Auto  sales  and  em- 
plDwii'-nt  lia.r  fallen  drastically  since 
the  [nak  pmduction  year  of  1978. 
uhilr  ;inpiiri>  are  orrupvinR  a  greater 
and  k;rfa!»r  share  of  '  hr  market. 

In  early  1983.  J7U.0UU  direct  auto 
workers  lost  their  jobs  since  1978.  Al- 
thmu'h  90  000  of  them  have  been  re- 
!.;r.  i  !Hi)  000  remain  unemployed.  In 
I  tie  autusupplier  industry,  600,000 
workers  were  laid  off  since  1978.  Many 
of  these  workers  have  not  been  re 
hired  because  the  American  manufac 
turers  are  steadily  increasing  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  sourcing  for  parts. 

While  American  production  of  auto- 
mobiles has  dropped  40  percent  since 
1978,  the  miport  penetration  has  con- 
tinually increjused.  Between  1973  and 
igH.'^,  imports  in  the  United  States 
have  doiiblcci  from  13  percent  of  our 
market  to  26  percent.  Despite  Japan's 
voluntary-restraint  agreement  which 
hold  their  auto  imports  to  1.68  million 
units  per  year,  they  occupy  22  percent 
of  the  American  market  this  year,  or 
80  percent  of  the  total  imports  sold  in 
this  country. 

Even  the  American  manufacturers 
readily  agree  that  the  recent  upswing 
in  domestic  car  sales  does  not  indicate 
genuine  recovery.  Both  Chrysler  and 
Ford  have  urged  me  to  support  the  ex- 
tension of  Japan's  voluntary-restraint 
agreement  for  an  additional  year  at 
the  present  level.  Only  General 
Motors  has  requested  that  the  level  be 
increased  to  2  million  vehicles  so  they 
can  import  300,000  small  cars  from 
Japan  and  sell  them  under  the  GM 
label. 

While  I  believe  the  voluntary  quotas 
are  needed,  they  are  a  short-term  fix 
to  a  long-term  problem.  This  Nation 
cannot  continue  to  adopt  a  year-by- 
year  automobile  trade  policy  with  the 
Japanese  and  believe  that  this  will  be 
the  answer  to  our  depressed  auto  in- 
dustry. Quotas  are  a  noncompetitive 
short-term  solution  to  the  auto  prob- 
lem. If  this  Nation  choo.ses  to  shelter 
our  auto  industry  with  quotas  the  con- 
sumer will  be  the  loser  who  will  find 
fewer  choices  and  higher  prices. 

H.R.  1234  is  the  answer  we  need  for 
a  healthy  and  competitive  automobile 
industry.  It  will  create  jobs- 193,000 
direct  automobile  jobs  and.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  foreign  retaliation,  over  1  mil- 
lion jobs  throughout  the  economy  will 
be  created. 

There  will  be  no  retaliation.  The 
Japanese  manufacturers,  who  practi- 
cally hold  a  monopoly  in  the  U.S. 
small-car  market,  would  lo.se  17  to  25 
percent  of  their  market  if  they  pulled 
out  of  the  United  States.  Nor  could 
the  Japanese  or  the  European  govern- 
ments afford  to  retaliate  against  other 
U.S.  industries.  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  are   highly  dependent   on   the 
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they  import.  While  all  nations  would 
undoubtedly  suffer  under  an  all-out 
trade  war.  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
would  be  the  worst  off. 

When  the  legislation  comes  up  for 
consideration  by  the  full  House.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  This  bill  will  help  the 
United  States  regain  the  strength  the 
industry  has  lost  over  the  past  decade 
and  .save  American  jobs.  It  has  already 
sent  a  message  to  Japan  that  continu- 
ous abuse  of  trade  will  bring  congres- 
sional action.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
opponents  to  the  bill  understand  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  America  to 
remain  strong  and  influential  in  the 
world,  if  all  basic  industries  which 
comprise  our  industrial  strength,  move 
overseas. 

I  am  pleased  that  165  Members. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  co- 
sponsored  this  year.  For  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  their  names  are 
listed  below: 

COSPONSORS 

1.  Gary  Ackerman  (D-N.Y.). 

2.  Jo.seph  Addabbo  (D-N.V,). 

3.  Donald  Albosta  (D-Mich.). 

4.  Bill  Alexander  <D-Ark.). 

5.  Frank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.). 

6.  Dougla-s  Applegate  (D-Ohio). 

7.  U's  Aspin  (D-Wis.). 

8.  Howard  B«Tman  (D-Calif.). 

9.  Tom  Bevill  (D  Ala.). 

10.  Mario  BiaRKi  (Dtl.Y.). 

11.  Edward  Boland  (D-Mass.). 

12.  William  Boner  (D  Tenn.). 
1.3.  David  Bonier  (D-Mich. ». 

14.  Robert  Borski  (D  Pa.). 

15.  Jack  Brooks  (D  Tex). 

16.  John  Bryant  (D  Tex.). 

17  Sala  Burton  (D-Calif). 

18  Thoma-s  Carper  (D-Del.). 

19  Bob  Carr  (D-Mich.). 

20.  William  Clay  <D-Mo.). 

21.  Cardi.ss  Collin.s  (D-lll.). 

22.  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass). 

23.  John  Conyers  (D-Mich.). 

24.  William  Coyne  (D  Pa). 

25.  Geo.  W.  Crockett  Jr.  (D-Mlch.). 

26.  Norman  DAmour.s  (D  N  H). 

27.  Robert  Davis  (R  Mich.). 

28.  John  DinKell  (D  Mich.). 

29.  Julian  Dixon  <D  Calif.). 
30  Wayne  Dowdy  (D  Miss.). 
31.  Thoma-s  Downey  (D-N.Y.). 
32  Richard  Durbin  (D  III.). 

33.  Bernard  Dwyer  (D-N.J.). 

34.  Mervyn  Dymally  (D-Calif). 

35.  Roy  Dy.son  (D  Md.l. 

36.  Joseph  Early  (D  Ma.s.s.). 
37   Dennis  Eckart  (D  Ohio). 

38.  Bob  Edgar  (D  Pa. ». 

39.  Don  Edward.s  (D  Calif). 

40.  Lane  Evan.s  (Dill.). 

41.  Walter  Faunlroy  (D-D.C). 

42.  Edward  Feighan  (D-Ohio). 

43.  Geraldine  Ferraro  (D-N.Y.). 

44.  Thomas  Foglietta  (D-Pa. ), 

45.  Harold  Ford  (D-Tenn). 

46.  William  Ford  (D  Mich.). 

47.  W.vche  Fowler  (D  Ga). 

48.  Barney  Frank  (D-Mass.). 

49.  Martin  Fro.st  (D-Tex). 

50.  Robert  Garcia  (D  NY.). 

51.  Joseph  Gaydos  iD-Pa.). 

52.  Sam  Gejdenson  (DConn.). 

53.  Richard  Gephardt  (D  Mo). 
54    Newt  Gingrich  (RGa.). 
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55.  William  Gray  (D  1'..  ■ 

56.  Frank  Guarini  (D  N.J.). 

57.  Katie  Hall  (D-Ind.). 

58.  Sam  Hall  (D  Tex.). 

59.  Tony  Hall  (D  Ohio). 

60.  Tom  Harkin  (D  Iowa). 

61.  Frank  Harrison  (D-Pa). 

62.  Augustus  Hawkins  (D-Calif.). 

63.  Dennis  Hertel  (D-Mich.). 

64.  Elwood  Hillis  (R  Ind). 

65.  Frank  Horton  (R-N.Y.). 
66  James  Howard  <D  N.J.). 

67.  Carroll  Hubbard  (D  Ky.). 

68.  William  Hughes  (D-N.J.). 

69.  Andrew  Ja(>obs  iD-Ind.). 

70.  Nancy  Johnson  (R-Conn.). 

71.  Ed  Jones  (D-Tenn.). 

72.  Marcy  Kaptur  ( D-Ohio). 

73.  Robert  Kastenmeier  (D-Wis.). 

74.  Barbara  Kennelly  (DConn.). 

75.  Dale  Kildee  (D-Mich.). 
76   Ray  Kogovsek  (D-Colo). 

77.  Joe  Kolter  (R-Pa.). 

78.  Peter  Kostmaver  (D-Pa.). 

79.  John  LaFalce  (D  NY). 

80.  Tom  Lantos  (D-Calif). 

81.  Jim  Leach  (R-Iowa). 
Mickey  U-land  (D  Texas). 
Sander  Levin  (D-Mich.). 
William  Lipinski  (D-Ul.). 
Clarence  Long  (D-Md.,. 
Thoma.s  Luken  (D-Ohio). 
Frank  McCloskey  (D-Ind.). 
Jo.seph  McDade  iRPa.). 
Bob  McEwen  i  R  Ohio). 
James  McNulty  (D  Ariz.). 
Edward  Madigan  (R-Ill.). 
Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.). 

93  Matthew  Martinez  (D  Calif.). 
94.  Robert  Malsui  (D-Calif). 

Nicholas  Ma\roules  (D-Ma-ss.). 
Barbara  Mikulski  (DMd.). 
Norman  Minela  (D-Calif.). 
Joe  Minish  (D  N.J.). 
Parren  Mitchell  (D-Md.). 

Joe  Moakley  (D-Ma.ss.). 

Alan  Mollohan  (D-W.  Va.). 

Jim  Moody  (D-Wis). 

Bruce  Morri.son  (DConn.). 

Austin  Murphy  (DPa.). 

John  Murtha  (DPa.). 

Bill  Nichols  (DAla). 

Henry  Nowak  (D-N.Y). 

108.  Mary  Ro.se  Oakar  (D-Ohio). 

109.  James  Oberstar  (D-Minn.). 
Solomon  Ortiz  (D  Tex.). 
Major  Owens  (D-N.Y.). 
Jerry  Patterson  (D  Calif). 
Donald  Pea.se  (D  Ohio). 
Carl  Perkins  (DKy.). 
Melvin  Price  (D-III). 
Nick  Joe  Rahall  (D-W.  Va.). 
Charles  Rangel  (D  NY). 
William  Ratchford  (D  Conn.). 

119.  Bill  Richard.son  (D-N.  Mex.). 

120.  Matthew  Rinaldo  (R-N.J.). 

121.  Robert  Roe  (D  N.J.). 

122.  Buddy  Roemer  (D  La.). 

123.  Harold  Rogers  (R-Ky.). 
124  Edward  Roybal  (D-Calif.). 

125.  Marty  Ru.sso  (D-Ill.). 

126.  Martin  Olav  Sabo  (D-Minn.). 

127.  Gus  Savage  (  D-Ill.  i. 

128  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y). 

129  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo). 

130.  John  Seiberling  (D  Ohio). 

131.  James  Shannon  (D-Mass.). 

132.  Philip  Sharp  (D-Ind). 

133.  Richard  Shelby  (D-Ala.). 

134.  Gerry  Sikorski  (DMinn.). 

135.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill  ). 

136.  IkeSkelton  (D-Mo). 

137.  Christopher  Smith  (R-N.J.). 

138.  Stephen  Solar/.  (D-N.Y.). 
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139.  Gerald  Solomon  (R-N.Y). 

140.  Harley  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.). 

141.  Pete  Stark  (D-Calif.). 

142.  Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohio). 

143  Samuel  Stratton  (D-N.Y.). 

144  Gerry  Sludds  (DMa.ss.). 

145  Esteban  Torres  i  D-Calif.). 

146  Robert  Torricelli  (D-N.J.). 

147  Ed  Towns  (DN.Y.). 

148  Bob  Traxler  (D-Mich.). 
149.  Tom  Vandergriff  (D-Tex.). 

150  Bruce  Vento  (D-Minn.). 

151  Harold  Volkmer  (D-Mo.). 

152.  Doug  Walgrcn  (D-Pa). 

153.  James  Weaver  (D-Oreg.). 

154.  Ted  Weiss  (D-N.Y.). 

155.  Alan  Wheat  (D-Mc). 

156.  Lyle  Williams  (R-Ohio). 

157.  Charles  Wil.son  (D-Tex.). 

158.  Timothy  Wirth  (D-Colc). 

159.  Robert  Wise  (D-W.  Va). 

160.  Howard  Wolpe  (D-Mich.). 

161.  Antonio  Won  Pal  (D-Guam). 

162.  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 

163.  Gus  Yatron  (D-Pa). 

164.  Robert  Young  (D-Mo). 

165.  Clement  Znhlorki  'D  Wi<^  >• 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OK  (.Al.IKOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
vear  10.000  Americans  die  in  automo- 
bile accidents— 10.000  men.  women, 
and  children  who  do  not  need  to  die. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  requiring 
airbags  in  automobiles,  these  individ- 
uals could  survive  the  accidents  that 
now  claim  their  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  delayed  until  next 
July  a  decision  on  whether  to  require 
airbags  on  new  automobiles.  This  con- 
troversy would  make  little  difference, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  between 
now  and  next  July  an  additional  7.500 
Americans  will  die.  and  .some  of  them 
might  be  saved  if  airbags  were  re- 
quired. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
2693  the  Automobile  Safety  Act  of 
1983.  Among  the  provisions  of  this  act 
is  the  requirement  that  airbags  be  in- 
cluded on  all  new  automobiles.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  needed  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  regarding  the  airbag 
t.ssue. 

Ducking  the  Airbag  Again 

Why  won't  Wa.shington  require  the  auto 
industry  to  use  a  relatively  inexpensive,  dec- 
ades-old technology  that  could  save  10.000 
lives  a  year?  Only  because  the  inflating 
cushion  restraint,  popularly  known  as  the 
airbag.  has  become  a  symbol  of  Big  Brother 
for  those  who  want  less  government.  And 
the  latest  word  from  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Elizabeth  Dole  suggests  that  she  is  re- 
luctant to  challenge  conservative  gospel. 

Seat  belts  work  well  to  reduce  aulo  inju- 
ries-but    only    when    they    arc    fastened. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  it  was  discovered  that  few  riders  are 
willing  to  buc.de  up.  safely  officials  sought 
a  technological  fix. 

The  record  of  airbag  restraints,  sold  as  op- 
tions on  10,000  General  Motors  cars  in  the 
mid-70's.  shows  them  to  be  a  reliable,  unob- 
trusive alternative  to  shoulder  bells.  It  is  es- 
timated thai  protection  for  front  -seat  occu- 
pants would  run  to  about  $300.  half  the 
price  of  air-conditioning.  But  with  the  help 
of  those  who  think  go\(>rnment  has  no  right 
to  dictate  safely  standards.  Detroit  has  re- 
sisted an  airbag  requirement. 

The  latest  skirmish  began  in  1981.  In  its 
eagerness  to  gel  Washington  off  Big  Auto's 
back,  the  Reagan  Administration  rescinded 
a  rule  requiring  some  form  of  'passive"  re- 
straints in  all  cars.  As  written,  the  rule 
would  have  given  aulo  makers  a  choice  of 
installing  airbags  or  detachable  automatic 
belts,  like  those  available  on  Volkswagen 
Rabbits.  Officials  guessed  that  Detroit 
would  opt  for  the  cheaper  belts  and  that  Ihe 
belt-haling  public  would  detach  them.  So 
the  expenditure  would  prove  a  waste. 

Last  year  a  Federal  appeals  court,  wonder- 
ing why  the  Transportation  Department 
didn't  repair  the  faulty  rule  by  insisting  on 
airbags.  called  the  retreat  -arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. "  In  June,  all  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed.  Mrs.  Dole,  then  new 
on  the  job,  promised  to  rethink  her  prede- 
cessor's position. 

Mrs.  Dole  might  have  called  for  an  end  to 
the  14-year-old  debate  and  solicited  com- 
ments from  the  auto  companies  on  when 
they  might  reasonably  provide  airbags.  In- 
stead she  punted,  offering  a  list  of  alterna- 
tives that  range  from  no  passive  restraints 
to  a  demonstration  program  for  airbags.  She 
deferred  a  final  decision  until  next  July. 

This  stale  controversy  would  matter  little 
if  people  would  use  their  seat  belts.  But 
they  don't,  and  few  opponents  of  airbags 
would  sanction  police  action  to  make  them. 
So  while  Mrs.  Dole  ponders  the  options,  a 
few  thousand  more  Americans  will  exercise 
their  right  to  die  on  the  highways,  and  a 
few  thousand  others  will  taste  life  on  the 
disability  rolls.  It's  an  expensive  delay.* 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  PALES- 
TINE 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAH.ALL  II 

oj  wt  -      ,  ;;  '  :  NI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (u    hi  i  l.KSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  speech  given  by  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Hon.  Pete  McCloskey. 
recently  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Question  of  Palestine  in 
Geneva.  With  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  dominating  the  news  and 
the  deepening  involvement  of  our  U.S. 
Marines  in  the  region.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
McCloskcy's  speech  gives  us  added  in- 
sight in  the  conflict  in  that  troubled 
region  of  the  world. 

His  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Mr.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Question  of 
Palestine.  September  1.  1983 
I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
address  this  Conference  as  a  private  U.S. 
citizen,  particularly  as  a  15  year  veteran  of 
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the  U.S.  Congress  and  as  one  who  as  a 
marine  served  in  the  first  U.N.  Peacekeep- 
ing Force  in  Korea  in  1952.  And  yet.  it  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  this  Conference  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
Stales.  As  Mr.  Kaddoumi  of  the  P.L.O.  said 
on  Tuesday,  it  is  to  the  private  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales,  not  the  current  policies 
of  the  U.S.  government,  where  the  Palestin- 
ians look  for  justice.  I  suspect  that  every 
delegate  here  would  agree  that  the  fastest 
way  to  achieve  Palestinian  self-determina- 
tion and  a  Palestinian  state  is  by  changing 
the  minds  of  200  million  private  American 
citizens  who  until  recently  have  provided, 
through  their  Congress,  almost  automatical- 
ly increasing  sums  of  money  from  the 
United  States  to  support  Israel's  invasion  of 
Lebanon  and  Israel's  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

So  long  as  that  U.S.  assistance  continues 
regardless  of  what  Israel  does,  there  seems 
little  chance  to  curb  Israeli  violation  of  U.N. 
resolution  or  to  achieve  justice  for  the  Pal- 
estinians. The  battle  for  justice  in  the 
Middle  East  may  therefore  be  won  or  lost  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  Many  of  you  have  said  this  to  me  in 
the  past  several  da.vs.  This  may  be  the 
single  greatest  reality  which  underlies  this 
whole  Conference. 

If.  for  example,  after  Israel  invaded  Leba- 
non in  June  1982.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress had  cut  military  assistance  to  Israel 
under  the  same  law  which  we  invoked  to  cut 
aid  to  Turkey  when  Turkey  used  U.S.  weap- 
ons to  invade  Cyprus  in  1975.  I  suspect  that 
there  would  be  no  Israeli  soldiers  in  Leba- 
non today  and  no  rapid  building  of  Israeli 
settlements  on  the  We.st  Bank.  The  massa- 
cres at  Sabra  and  Chatila  may  well  have 
been  prevented. 

Because  the  goals  of  this  Conference  can 
best  be  achieved  by  a  change  in  American 
public  opinion.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  if  I 
advance  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
Conference  can  act  to  change  American 
public  opinion.  This  is  presumptuous  on  my 
part,  but  1  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
pa-ssing  on  to  you  the  experience  of  15  years 
in  the  American  Congress  and  ten  election 
campaigns.  I  do  this  in  part  because  it  has 
taken  me  so  long  to  learn  about  the  cultures 
and  the  political  systems  of  the  countries 
you  represent,  and  I  have  found,  in  turn, 
that  man>  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions are  unaware  of  two  basic  principles  of 
the  American  system  of  government. 
Indeed,  many  Americans  are  unaware  of 
t  he.se  two  principles.  They  are  almost  secret 
principles— kept  as  secrets  by  politicians, 
and  even  sometimes,  at  least  as  involving 
Israel,  by  an  American  press,  which,  as  you 
know  has  very  few  Arab  reporters,  newspa- 
per publishers  or  television  commentators. 

The  first  of  these  secrets  is  that  Congress, 
not  President  Reagan,  presently  controls 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  second  secret  is 
that  some  2  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
presently  control  Congress  on  our  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Palestinians. 

Our  system  is  not  the  type  of  parliamenta- 
ry democracy  that  you  see  in  Great  Britain, 
or  France  or  Japan  or  Israel.  Our  system 
rests  on  an  election  every  two  years  of  those 
representatives  who  alone  are  given  the 
power  under  our  constitution  to  levy  taxes, 
declare  war.  or  grant  money. 

It  is  not  the  President  who  gives  three  bil- 
lion this  year  to  Israel,  only  the  Congress 
can  authtjrize  that  money.  If  the  Congress 
decrees  that  Israel  will  receive  65  modern 
fighter  bombers,  the  President  must 
comply.  The  President  in  turn  cannot  sell 
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the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  cniisp  mis 
silps  to  Jordan  if  the  Consrcss  forbids  it. 
Note  what  happened  last  year  when  Israel 
invaded  Lebanon  last  June. 

The  Israeli  s  broke  4  solemn  and  specific 
agreements  with  the  U.S.A.: 

1.  In  mvading  Lebanon  with  U.S.  supplied 
weapons,  they  violated  not  only  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Law  but  a  solemn  agreement 
that  Israel  would  use  these  weapons  only  in 
self-defence. 

2.  When  Israel  used  the  cluster  bomb 
(CBU)  it  violated  a  second  solemn  agree- 
ment that  that  terrible  weapon  would  only 
be  used  if  Israel  was  attacked  by  the  regular 
forces  of  two  or  more  nations,  and  that  clus- 
ter bombs  would  never  be  used  in  a  built-up 
civilian  area.  (When  I  met  with  Chairman 
Arafat  in  West  Beirut  last  July.  I  found  U.S. 
clu.ster  bomb  shells  all  over  the  .streets  of 
West  Beirut  including  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
Lebane.se  hospital  which  housed  800  mental- 
ly retarded  children). 

3.  President  Reagan  proposed  his  Peace 
Plan  on  1  September  a  year  ago.  a  plan 
which  sought  a  freeze  on  the  West  Bank 
settlements,  a-s  had  been  contemplated  in 
the  Camp  David  agreement.  Prime  Minister 
Begin  rejected  the  proposal  entirely  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  accelerating  the  pace 
of  development  of  those  .settlements. 

4.  And  finally,  worst  of  all.  w  hen  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  prevailed  upon  Chairman  Arafat 
and  the  P.L.O.  military  forces  to  leave  West 
Beirut,  promising  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  old  people  left  behind  would  be 
protected.  Israel  violated  that  agreement, 
and  moved  into  West  Beirut,  cordoned  off 
the  refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and  Chatila  and 
in  the  same  words  as  u.sed  by  Adolph  Hitler 
40  years  ago.  ordered  in  the  Phalangisls  to 

•purge"  the  camps. 

The  U.S.  marines  were  ordered  in  to  pro 
tecl  the  Palestinians  against  Israelis  and 
their  allies,  the  Phalangi.sts. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the.se  almost  incredible 
violations  of  commitments  by  Israel,  a  few 
months  later  the  U.S.  Congre-ss  voted  even 
more  money  for  assistance  to  Israel  than 
President  Reagan  had  requested. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  President  Reagan  ha.s 
not  yet  been  able  to  cut  off  aid  to  Israel. 
The  Congress  would  not  permit  it. 

Now.  it  IS  true  that  the  American  public 
opinion  which  for  35  years  had  been  sympa- 
thetic to  Israel,  moved  strongly  towards  jus- 
tice for  the  Palestinians  during  tho.se  dark 
days  in  the  summer  of  1982.  Despite  this 
shift  in  public  opinion  however.  Congress, 
with  hardly  a  dis.senting  voice,  subsequently 
increased  aid  to  Israel. 

You  a.sk  why.  The  answer  is  simple,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  very  many  people,  even  in 
the  U.S.A.  This  is  the  second  great  .secret  of 
our  political  system.  Public  opinion  does  not 
move  Congress  until  it  is  translated  Into  po- 
litical action  and  involvement.  In  our  politi- 
cal system,  a  small  group  of  people,  perhaps 
two  percent  of  the  entire  American  public, 
today  control  the  American  political  system. 
If  they  care  deeply  enough  they  can  wield 
greater  political  power  than  American  presi- 
dents. 

This  seeming  contradiction  occurs  becau.se 
mo.st  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
elected  by  2  4  percent  of  the  people  who 
vote.  If  a  Congressman  would  ordinarily  win 
his  seal  in  Congress  by  a  vote  of  52  percent 
to  48  percent,  a  shift  by  2  percent  of  the 
electorate  who  vote  on  one  issue  alone,  can 
change  a  victory  into  defeat. 
This  result  is  enhanced  during  a  period  of 

antagonism    toward    the    government     and 

public   apathy   such   as   has  exist€>d   in   the 
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U.S.  .■>uiit  Iht  di.^ilUi.siunimnl  o\  IIh-  v  h  i 
nam  war  and  Watergate.  If  only  half  of  the 
American  people  care  enough  to  vote,  then 
the  2  percent  minority  which  cares  deeply 
becomes  equal  to  4  percent  of  the  vole 
enough  to  defeat  most  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

If  that  minority  also  retains  a  deep  .sen.se 
of  insecurity  and  fear,  resulting  from  the 
holocaust  and  years  of  anti-semitism;  if  that 
minority  by  virtue  of  its  hard  work,  family 
.solidarity  and  individual  efforts,  has 
achieved  leadership  in  the  fields  of  banking, 
law.  movie  making,  and  particularly  radio 
and  television  networks,  no  Congre.ssman 
dares  challenge  that  minority. 

Democracy  thus  is  not  run  by  either  the 
President  or  by  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
people.  Today  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Middle  East  are  determined 
by  the  Congre.ss.  which  in  turn,  i.s  controlled 
by  the  power  and  dedication  of  that  2  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  who  support 
the  organized  Jewish  political  effort  on 
behalf  of  Zionism.  That  dedicated  effort  by 
2  per  cent  of  the  American  people  has  al.so 
furnished  8  Jewish  .senators  out  of  100  U.S. 
senators  and  33  Jewish  congressmen  out  of 
435  U.S.  congressmen. 

Political  power  in  America  is  thus  there 
for  those  who  care  deeply  enough  to  take  it. 
The  Jewish  community  in  America  cares, 
while  the  Arab  American  community  has 
thus  far  been  disorganized,  divided  and  con- 
fused by  the  same  divided  views  which  char- 
acterize the  Arab  world  it.se!f. 

The  result  has  been  that  when  one 
Member  of  Congress.  Paul  Findley.  spoke 
out  for  recognition  of  the  P.L.O.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  last  year,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  single  minded  and  powerful  fi- 
nancial effort  of  the  Jewish  community 
throughout  the  U.S.  .sending  money  and 
effort  into  his  congre.ssional  district.  The 
effect  on  other  Members  of  Congress  was 
substantial.  At  lea.st  30  members  of  the  Con 
gress  told  me  privately  that  they  agreed 
that  Prime  Minister  Begins  policies  were  a 
disaster,  not  just  for  the  U.S.  but  indeed  for 
Israel,  yet  all  said  also  that  they  dared  not 
say  so  publicly  if  thf.v  wanted  to  be  re-elect- 
ed. 

This  should  give  you  some  idea  as  to  what 
this  Conference  is  up  against  if  it  is  to  sue 
cessfully  change  American  public  opinion  so 
forcefully  that  individual  congressmen  can 
speak  out  for  the  Palestinian  cau.se. 

There  is  one  step,  however,  that  this  Con- 
ference can  take,  a  step  which,  more  than 
any  other,  could  both  change  American 
public  opinion,  and  give  President  Reagan 
the  power  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
P.L.O. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  Ameri- 
can public  opinion. 

Like  opinion  in  any  country.  American 
public  opinion  can  often  be  wrong.  Ameri- 
cans can  be  deluded,  they  can  be  deceived, 
they  can  be  biased.  American  public  opinion 
can  be  shaped  by  historic  identities  with  one 
people  and  with  historic  di.strusts  of  differ- 
ent philosophies  which  are  not  always  un- 
derstood. Americans  are  not  always  quick  to 
try  to  understand  foreign  cultures  or  for- 
eign religions  or  foreign  interests. 

But  there  is  a  bfisic  fairness  in  the  Ameri 
can  people,  and  sooner  or  later  that  .sense  of 
fairness  and  free  press  and  free  expression 
and  the  freedom  to  assemble  and  petition 
for  redress  of  grievance  and  injustice  will 
lead  the  American  people  to  insist  on  jus 
lice. 

Fundamentally,  you  must  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  that  the  Pal- 
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estinian  cause  is  just  and  the  Israeli  cause  is 
no  longer  just.  To  do  this,  to  appeal  to  the 
inherent  feelings  of  the  American  people, 
requires  a  step  I  am  afraid  this  Conference 
is  unw  illing  to  take. 

That  step  is  simple.  It  involves  only,  in 
this  international  .setting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  the  Conference  recognize  all  of 
the  United  Nations  re.solutions.  This  in- 
cludes the  original  partition  re.solution  181 
of  the  General  A.s.sembly  in  1947;  it  also  in 
eludes  Security  Council  resolutions  recog- 
nizing Israel,  Israel  is  required  by  United 
Nations  re.solution  242  to  withdraw  from  the 
territories  occupied  following  the  1967  war. 
for  example,  the  second  and  balancing  pro- 
vision of  242  grants  Israels  right  to  exist 
free  from  fears  or  threat  of  force. 

It  is  understandable  that  Palestinians 
from  Jaffa.  Acre.  West  Jerusalem  will  rebel 
from  a  recognition  of  Israel  which  denies 
them  the  right  to  return  to  iheir  homes  in 
peace  and  dignity.  It  is  understandable  that 
Arab  leaders  are  unwilling  to  state  clearly 
and  unequivocally  that  if  a  Palestinian  .slate 
is  to  come  into  being,  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  is  the  recognition  of  an  Israeli  state.  I 
do  not  .speak  of  the  fairness  of  this  question 
for  Pale.stinians.  But  I  do  .speak  to  the  e.s- 
seniial  emotions  to  achieve  that  fairne.ss 
which  can  cau.se  a  change  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  I  would 
therefore  plead  that  you  end  this  Confer 
ence  with  an  unequivocal  and  clear  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  all  United  Nations 
resolutions  relating  to  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion, including  re.solution  242  in  all  of  its 
parts.  If  this  Conference  should  take  that 
single  step.  I  believe  you  would  find  a  defi- 
nite change  in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  and  the  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  that  the  Israelis  also  accept  that 
clau.se  in  resolution  242  which  requires  with- 
drawal by  Israel  from  the  West  Bank.  Gaza, 
the  Golan  Heights  and  East  Jeru.salem. 

The  single  step  I  speak  of  in\ol\es  noth- 
ing more  than  adding  two  clau.ses  to  para 
graph  3  of  the  Draft  Declaration  (document 
A/CONF.114/L.3.  dated  12  August  1983). 

Where  paragraph  3  read.s:     The  Interna- 
tional    Conference     is.     furthermore,     con- 
vinced   that    peace    and    stability    in    the 
Middle  East  region  can  be  achieved  provided 
the  legitimate  inalienable  rights  of  the  Pal 
estinian  people,  defined  by  the  United  Na 
lions  General  Assembly,  are  universally  rec 
ognized  and   then  secured   and   implement 
ed.  ".    a    second    clause    would    be    added: 
Equally  necessary  is  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist  with  its  pre  1967  borders  as  defined  by 
the  Security  Council.'. 
And    where    the    second    sentence    reads: 
Po.sitive   and  effective  action   by   all   con- 
cerned IS  necessary  for  the  purpo.se  of  ena- 
bling the  Palestinian  people  to  attain  these 
rights,  including  the  right  of  .self-determina- 
tion and  the  right  to  establish  its  own  inde- 
pendent State.",  the  words  "and  to  assure 
the  Israeli  people  of  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  their  prel967  borders  '  would 
be  added. 

In  conformance  with  this  change  I  would 
also  suggest  in.serling  the  word  •East" 
before  Jeru.salem  in  paragraphs  6(c)  and 
6(d). 

The  greatest  danger  facing  this  confer- 
ence is  the  temptation  to  .self-delusion.  Here 
we  talk  only  to  ourselves.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  countries  rep- 
resented here. 

But  the  success  of  this  Conference  will  lie 
not  in  what  we  .say  to  each  other,  but  what 
the  Conference  says  to  the  American 
people,  to  the  European  nations,  to  the  Is- 
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raelis  and  to  the  Palestinians  in  the  occu- 
pied territories  and  those  scattered  around 
the  world. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
message  is  twofold:  justice  for  the  Palestin- 
ians and  security  for  the  Israelis  within 
their  pre-1967  borders,  this  Conference  will 
have  opened  up  a  broad  new  debate  in  the 
United  Slates  .  .  .  the  fairness  of  which  can 
change  American  public  opinion,  and  ulti- 
mately the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  as 
well. 

I  would  plead  with  you.  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  simple  change  I  have  recommend- 
ed—to make  this  Conferences  declaration 
one  of  fairness  and  truth  rather  than  one  of 
parti-sanship. 

To  my  Palestinian  friends.  I  hope  you  will 
understand  my  position.  We  have  often 
talked  how  it  would  be  in  Israels  best  inter- 
est to  turn  away  from  Begin  and  his  policies 
of  aggression  and  discrimination.  I  hope  you 
can  understand  my  belief  that  it  will  best 
serve  Palestinian  interests  if  you  can  clearly 
and  directly  .say  that  which  is  so  often  pri- 
vately admitted,  that  Israel  as  a  Slate  is  en- 
titled to  exist  within  its  pre-1967  borders  as 
you  are  entitled  to  a  Palestinian  State  on 
the  West  Bank.  Gaza  and  a  capital  in  East 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  nations  which  have  declined  to 
attend  this  Conference,  and  indeed,  in  many 
of  the  countries  who  are  attending  only  as 
ob.servers.  it  is  being  said  that  nothing  con- 
structive can  come  from  this  Conference, 
that  is  one-sided  and  biased, 

I  would  ask  you  to  prove  these  doubters 
and  faint-hearts  to  be  wrong.  By  balancing 
the  rights  of  Palestinians  and  Israelis,  you 
not  only  demonstrate  statesmanship,  but 
you  start  a  small  movement  towards  ending 
the  fear  which  has  cau.sed  so  many  fine 
people.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  to  support 
the  Israeli  government  even  when  it  has 
been  terribly  wrong. 

Pear  and  hatred  are  the  two  greatest  bar- 
riers to  reasoned  negotiations  between 
human  beings  .  .  ,  in  our  time  it  is  an  under- 
standable fear  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
an  understandable  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs.  By  showing  a  lessening  of  the  haired 
by  tho.se  who  support  the  Palestinian  cau.se 
we  can  hope  for  a  les.sening  of  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis  and  their  supporters. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  In  a  relatively 
short  time  Arab  leaders  can  expect  to  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons  as  the  Israelis  do 
today.  The  bitterest  of  enemies  must  realize, 
as  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have  come  to  real- 
ize, thai  neither  side  wins  a  nuclear  war. 
The  nuclear  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Mecca.  Tel  Aviv  and  Damascus.  Haifa  and 
Riyadh,  does  not  bring  justice  for  the  Pales- 
tinians. 

The  issue  is  not  our  individual  pride  or  the 
temporary  approval  of  our  friends  and  coun- 
trymen. The  issue  is  whether  young  Pales- 
tinians can  hope  to  grow  up  in  peace  and 
dignity,  on  the  West  Bank,  in  Gaza.  Jerusa- 
lem and  Israel  it.self.  This  is  what  self-deter- 
mination is  all  about. 

Inchallah.* 


MARINES  IN  LKH.\NON-BRING 
THEM  HOME 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  ST.ARK 

OK  CXLUUKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woulci 
like  to  express  my  most  sincere  s.vmpa- 
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thy  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
more  than  195  marines  slain  this  week- 
end in  Lebanon.  It  is  a  terrible  trage- 
dy. 

Many  of  us  foresav^-  just  such  a  trag- 
edy, however,  and  tried,  on  September 
28  of  this  year,  to  bring  our  marines 
home.  We  raised  the  same  questions 
that  still  go  unanswered  during  the 
debate  last  month  on  whether  or  not 
to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act.  and 
allow  the  President  to  keep  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  for  an  additional  18 
months.  Tho.se  questions  include:  Why 
are  our  marines  in  Lebanon?  The  role 
of  peacekeepers  certainly  does  not 
seem  viable  any  more.  What  is.  then, 
the  mission  of  our  marines?  Are  they 
to  sit  in  their  bunkers  and  foxholes 
and  wait  to  be  fired  upon?  It  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  are 
helping  anyone  in  this  role.  And  it  is 
obvious  from  the  television  interviews 
of  the  marines,  themselves,  that  they 
are  not  clear  about  their  mission 
either. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  bring  our  U.S. 
marines  home.  We  are  not  considered 
impartial  peacekeepers  by  the  Leba- 
nese, and  can.  therefore,  never  truly 
fulfill  our  role  as  peacekeepers.  A  mul- 
tinational force  may  be  necessary  in 
Lebanon,  but  we  are  not  appropriate 
as  members  of  that  force.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  marines,  Americans  will 
continue  to  lose  .sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers  for  no  clear  reason  if  we  do 
not  bring  them  home  now.  We  must 
not  let  any  more  American  marines  die 
in  Lebanon. 

I  want  to  share  the  following  editori- 
al by  George  Ball.  Can't  we  ever  learn 
from  our  past  experiences,  however 
tragic? 

The  Same  Mistake  All  Over  Again 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

As  one  who  .served  as  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  (the  Ex-Com)  that  ad- 
vised President  Kennedy  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  as  an  official  of  the  John- 
son administration  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
I  am  appalled  at  the  cavalier  way  the 
Reagan  administration  is  violating  the  Ics- 
.sons  America  should  have  learned  from 
those  searing  experiences. 

God  knows  we  might  have  learned  from 
our  tragic  'Vietnam  fiasco  that,  as  a  great 
power,  we  should  deploy  our  troops  onl\ 
where  they  are  vitally  needed  and  it  is  clear 
that  they  can  be  effectively  u.sed.  The  role 
of  a  peacekeeper  in  Lebanon  interposed  be- 
tween fanatical  warring  factions  is  clearly 
not  an  appropriate  undertaking  for  the 
United  Slates,  Since  we  arc  the  most  power 
ful  nation,  our  troops  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives are  the  obvious  focus  for  the  ex- 
pression of  rabid  discontents.  It  was  clear  at 
the  outset  thai  to  commit  our  troops  to 
such  an  environment  would  not  only  hazard 
their  lives  and  would  leave  the  initiative  to 
unalic  elements,  but  it  would  destroy  the 
freedom  of  action  we  need  to  fulfill  our  role 
as  the  only  power  capable  of  talking  with 
both  sides  and  promoting  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

These  are  not  mere  afterthoughts:  I  made 
precisely  tho.se  points  lo  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  my  testimony  when 
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the  move  was  first  proposed.  We  would.  I  as- 
serted, be  deploying  our  Marines  in  an  even 
more  hostile  situation  than  that  faced  by 
the  British  in  Northern  Ireland, 

Our  Vietnam  experience  also  showed  an- 
other reason  for  prudence:  as  a  great  power, 
we  should  avoid  putting  our  troops  in  an  un- 
tenable position,  since  we  would  then  have 
to  pay  a  political  price  to  extricate  them. 
Yet.  as  we  learned  lo  our  sorrow  in  Vietnam, 
we  should  never  let  the  prospect  of  thai  cost 
prevent  us  from  closing  out  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion. By  1968.  even  earlier,  most  Johnson 
administration  officials  shaping  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  had  concluded  that  we  could 
never  achieve  our  avowed  objectives  at  any- 
thing approaching  acceptable  cost.  Yet  they 
were  so  obsessed  with  what  they  deemed  lo 
be  the  political  costs  of  extrication  that 
they  rejected  any  serious  effort  lo  find  the 
least  expensive  formula  for  withdrawal. 

Unhappily,  the  Nixon  adminislation 
learned  nothing  from  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration experience,  for  it  made  the  same 
mistake  all  over  again,  continuing  the  fight 
for  four  more  years.  How  much  better  off 
would  we  have  been  had  we  worked  out  a 
careful  plan  of  withdrawal  when  we  recog- 
nized the  hopelessne.ss  of  our  objectives,  N(5t 
only  would  we  have  been  spared  the  searing 
anguish  of  four  more  years  of  war  that  lore 
the  country  apart  and  wasted  the  lives  of 
another  20.000  Americans  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Vietnamese,  but  we  would 
have  faced  a  far  lower  bill  in  lost  prestige 
than  we  finally  incurred  by  letting  a  false 
appraisal  of  the  cost  overshadow  reality. 
Prestige,  after  all.  is  an  elusive  and  evanes- 
cent abstraction  that  consists  of  many  ele- 
ments; other  nations  and  peoples  will  re- 
spect us  more  if  we  demonstrate  prudence, 
good  sense  and  realism  than  if  we  appear 
obstinate  and  foolhardly. 

Today  we  .seem  on  the  verge  of  commit- 
ting the  same  mistake.  The  president  re- 
fuses to  recognize  that  a  beleaguered  hand- 
full  of  our  Marines  in  Lebanon  cannot  po.ssi- 
bly  achieve  any  useful  mission.  The  most 
they  can  do  is  lo  try  lo  protect  themselves 
as  best  they  can  while  exposing  themselves 
to  more  and  more  los.ses.  In  the  process 
their  bitter  plight  will  exhibit  not  America's 
strength  but  its  impotence. 

If.  as  I  believe,  the  president  made  a  grave 
mistake  to  announce  that  we  were  leaving 
our  Marines  in  Lebanon,  he  made  an  equal- 
ly grave  mistake  lo  make  up  his  mind  preci- 
pitately. That  impulsive  action  violated  an- 
other critical  lesson  deriving  this  lime  not 
from  our  experience  in  Vietnam  but  the 
Cuban  mi.ssile  crisis.  Recently  a  few  of  us 
who  advLsed  President  Kennedy  during  that 
crisis  met  lo  rethink  our  experience.  We 
agreed  that  had  we  fixed  on  a  response 
within  the  first  48  hours  after  learning  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Soviet  missiles,  we 
would  almost  certainly  have  made  the 
wrong  decision.  Our  initial  view  of  an  appro- 
priate respon.se  would  have  required  a  force- 
ful Soviet  reaction  that  would  probably 
have  set  in  train  a  series  of  reactions  and 
counter-reactions  with  horrendous  conse- 
quences. Instead,  we  postponed  all  decisions 
and  actions  until  we  had  spent  a  .solid  week 
examining  the  problem  from  every  angle 
with  meticulous  care.  Through  thai  rigor- 
ous process  we  shaped  a  coherent  strategy 
that  took  full  account  not  only  of  our  re- 
sponse lo  the  missiles  but  the  likely  Soviet 
counter-response  and  how  we  would  then 
feel  compelled  to  react.  In  other  words,  we 
looked  far  down  the  road,  trying  to  predict 
the  probable  course  of  escalation  and  where 
it  might  lead. 
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We  dare  not  ignore  that  lesson  today.  We 
cannot  risk  acting  on  impulse  or  indulging 
the  luxury  of  emotion-and  we  must  strictly 
abjure  heroic  attitudes  and  macho  re- 
sponses. Before  announcing  policy  at  a  time 
of  crisis,  it  is  imperative  that  we  carefully 
examine  all  the  consequences  and  look  far 
beyond  our  initial  action.  Yet  on  Sunday 
the  administration  stated,  before  it  knew 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  facts  and 
before  it  had  consulted  fully  and  carefully 
with  our  allies  or  with  Congress,  that  our 
country  will  not  consider  extrication  but 
will  keep  our  Marines  in  place.  Whatever 
the  president  might  have  decided  after  care 
ful  analysis,  reflection  and  consultation, 
that  hasty  action  seemed  highly  disturbing 
for  its  implications  in  future  cri.ses.  The.se 
days  the  stakes  are  di.slressingly  high.  The 
president  can  minimize  the  costs  of  prestige 
if  he  acts  judiciously;  but  how  foolish  we 
shall  look  if  Congress  must  force  the  presi- 
dent's hand.* 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KAMEHA 
MEHA  THE  GREAT  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFTEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  te.stimony  October  18,  1983. 
before  Congressman  John  Seiber- 
LiNG's  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks,  Dr.  Adrienne 
Kaeppler  made  an  eloquent  statement 
of  the  importance  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  significance  of  honoring 
him  at  the  site  that  is  now  Fort 
DcRussy. 

Dr.  Kaeppler,  the  curator  of  oceanic 
ethnology  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  for  20  years  a  .scholar  with 
the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Mu.seum  in 
Honolulu,  does  establish  the  property 
at  DeRu-ssy  as  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  Kamehameha  the  Great  Na- 
tional Monument-the  subject  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  3642. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue  to  me,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  her  testimony  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TE.STIMONY  FOR  Bii.1.  H.R.  3642;  To  Estab 
LiSH  THE  Kamehameha  the  Great  Nation- 
al Monument  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Warfare    was    endemic    among    the    high 
chiefs  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Battles  were 
fought   between   brothers   and   cousins   and 
their  supporters,  as  well  as  by  more  distant- 
ly related  chiefs.  Kamehameha.  a  youth  at 
the   time   of   the    first    European   visits   to 
Hawaii  by  Captain  James  Cook  of  the  Brit 
ish  navy  in  1778  1779.  immediately  grasped 
the  importance  of  guns  and  European  tech- 
nology as  superior  to  the  indigenous  Hawai- 
ian .style  of  warfare.  At  the  same  time  he 
did  not  ignore  the  importance  of  traditional 
Hawaiian  warfare  and  was  .said  to  have  the 
ability  to  dodge  several  spears  thrown  al  ap 
proximately  the  same  time. 

At  the  death  of  Kamehamehas  uncle  (the 
high  chief  or  King  Kalaniopu  u),  Kameha 
mehas     cousin     (the     King's     eldest     son 
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Kiwala'O)  was  named  as  su«e.s.->or  and 
became  the  new  high  chief  (or  King)  of  the 
island  of  Hawai  i.  Kamehameha  was  given 
the  second  place  in  the  Kingdom,  the 
keeper  of  the  war  god  (Kuka  ilimokui.  After 
the  traditional  reapportionment  of  land 
among  the  vas-sal  "  chiefs,  war  broke  out 
almost  immediately,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Moku  ohai  (in  1782)  the  new  king 
(Kiwalao)  was  killed.  The  stage  was  set  for 
years  of  warfare  between  the  chiefs  for  su- 
premacy of  Hawaii  Island.  At  the  same  time 
Kahekili  the  high  chief  of  the  island  of 
Maui,  was  busy  extending  his  influence  and 
fighting  battles  over  the  islands  of  Kaua  i 
and  Oahu.  which  eventually  came  under 
his  domination. 

In  the  meantime  an  unfortunate  incident 
between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  oc 
curred.  A  small  boat  from  the  American  brig 
Eleanora  was  taken  and  the  Captain  Simon 
Metcalfe  slaughtered  more  than  a  hundred 
innocent  Hawaiians— in  addition  to  insulting 
the  chief  Kameeiamoku.  This  chief  vowed 
vengeance  upon  the  next  ship  to  pass.  As 
luck  would  have  it.  the  next  ship  was  the 
Fair  American  commanded  by  Metcalfe's 
own  son.  The  Hawaiians  took  the  FaiT 
American  and  killed  the  entire  crew  except 
Isaac  Davis  who  was  spared  for  his  bravery. 
At  the  same  time  John  Young  from  Met 
calfe's  ship  the  Eleanora  had  been  detained 
by  Kamehameha  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
reporting  the  capture  of  the  Fair  American. 
Metcalfe  sailed  for  China. 

In  1790  Kamehameha  appropriated  the 
Fair  American  from  Kameeiamoku  who  had 
seized  it.  Taking  the  ship,  its  armament  and 
the  two  foreigners  (Isaac  Davis  and  John 
Young)  Kamehameha  invaded  Maui  while 
Maui's  chief  Kahekili  was  away  on  O  aim. 
Supported  by  the  fair  /l7;icrican '.s  muskets 
and  two  field  cannon  manned  by  the  for- 
eigners. Kamehamehas  forces  drove  the 
Maui  warriors  into  lao  Valley.  Kamehame 
ha  gained  an  easy  victory. 

The  next  move  involved  Keoua.  the 
younger  brother  of  the  previously  killed 
King  (Kiwalao).  against  one  of  Kamehame- 
has supporters.  The  latter  was  killed  and 
Kamehamehas  lands  were  ravaged.  The 
battles  were  inconclusive  until  the  volcano 
godde.ss  Pele  erupted,  killing  a  large  number 
of  those  who  had  opposed  Kamehameha. 

The  priests  of  the  war  god  Kuka  ilimoku 
promi.sed  Kamehameha  victory  if  he  would 
build  a  temple  at  Pu  ukohola  and  predicted 
that  war  would  cea.se  on  Hawaii.  The 
temple  was  begun  but  interrupted  when  Ka- 
hekili of  Maui  and  his  brother  Kaeo  of 
Kauai  attacked  Kamehameha.  The  fair 
American  was  again  brought  into  battle  and 
Kamehameha  won  a  decisive  victory.  He 
then  completed  the  temple  to  the  war  god. 
inviting  his  old  adversary.  Keoua.  to  its 
dt^dication.  Keoua  knew  that  this  meant  he 
was  to  be  the  human  sacrifice,  but  he  went 
bravely.  He  was.  indeed,  .sacrificed  and  his 
body  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Pu  ukohola  (now 
a  congresslonally  aulhori/.ed  National  His- 
toric Site).  The  island  of  Hawaii  was  unified 
under  Kamehameha. 

The  years  1791  1794  were  years  of  truce 
with  Kamehameha  consolidating  his  rule  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii  while  Kahekili  and  his 
relatives  held  the  other  islands.  On  Kaheki 
lis  death  his  brother  (Kaeo)  and  his  son 
(Kalanikupule)  went  to  war.  The  victorious 
son  then  attempted  a  siirpri.se  attack  on  Ka 
mehameha.  However.  Kamehameha  was 
warned  in  advance  and  gathered  an  army  of 
more  than  W.OOO  men  and  took  Maui  and 
Moloka'i.  He  then  moved  on  to  his  greatest 
battle  of  all. 
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In  mid-April  1795  Kuiiuhameha  landed  in 
Waikiki.  Some  10.000  warriors  in  1.200 
canoes  lined  the  beach  which  is  now  the  site 
of  Ft.  DeRu.ssy.  Kamehamehas  army 
moved  up  through  Makiki  and  engaged  the 
O  ahu  warriors  near  the  areas  now^  known 
as  Punchbowl.  Craigslde.  and  Puiwa.  Guns 
and  cannon  were  manned  by  the  two  for- 
eigners. Young  and  Davis.  The  Oahuans  re- 
treated further  and  further  up  Nu'uanu 
Valley.  They  took  their  final  stand  at  a 
temple  site  (Kahuailanawai)  but  were 
driven  upward  to  Nuuanu  Pali  -a  cliff  of  no 
return.  At  this  600  foot  precipice  the  Oa- 
huans were  overwhelmed  and  many  were 
forced  over  the  Pali  by  Kamehamehas  war- 
riors while  others  leaped  to  their  deaths. 
Kamehameha  won  because  of  the  number 
and  superior  training  of  his  warriors,  the 
number  of  his  guns,  and  the  superiority  of 
his  artillery  with  foreigners  to  man  it. 

The  Battle  of  Nu  uanu  Pali  is  considered 
the  greatest  battle  in  Hawaiian  history  and 
the  most  important  event  in  Kamehamehas 
policy  to  unite  the  whole  Hawaiian  group. 
Kaua  i  became  part  of  the  Kingdom  by  dip- 
lomatic acts.  The  Battle  of  Nuuanu  was  the 
decisive  event  that  changed  Hawaii  from  a 
group  of  warring  petty  chicfdoms  into  what 
became  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  and  event u 
ally  the  50th  state.  Although  this  may  seem 
remote  in  time  and  space,  had  it  happened 
only  a  few  generations  later  these  would  all 
be  household  names  and  well-known  events 
followed  daily  on  our  living  room  television 
.sets. 

Although  Kamehameha  gained  his  King- 
dom by  warfare,  he  did  not  allow  the  tradi 
tionalslaughter  of  the  defeated.  Only  Ka- 
lanikupule was  offered  as  a  .sacrifice  to  the 
war  god  at  Mnanalua  (near  what  Is  now 
Tripler  Army  Hospital).  Kamehameha 
became  a  strictly  modern  King,  combining 
old  Hawaiian  ways  with  appropriate  ideas 
and  materials  from  England  and  America. 
Tho.se  who  had  fought  beside  him  became 
his  chiefs  and  coun.selors.  John  Young 
became  governor  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
and  other  chiefs  were  appointed  governors 
of  the  other  islands  and  prime  minister.  He 
welcomed  foreign  ve.ssels  and  passed  laws 
making  Hawai  i  safe  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak  from  the  strong.  Kamehameha 
has  been  called  a  Polynesian  David,  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  Hawaii. 

Without  a  doubt  Kamehameha  is  the  best 
known  of  all  Hawaiians  a  man  of  interna 
tional  stature.  He  was  a  warrior,  a  diplomat, 
and  a  lawmaker  far  ahead  of  his  time  who 
almo.st  singlehandedly  changed  a  neolithic 
.society  into  a  modern  state.  A  National 
Monument  in  honor  of  Kamehameha  the 
Great  would  be  a  fitting  way  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  the  most  important  his- 
toric figure  of  the  50th  state.  On  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Hawaiian  statehood,  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  timely  that  Kamehameha  the 
Great  be  given  his  rightful  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  pre  European  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  without  doubt,  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  such  recognition 
is  Ft.  DeRu.ssy.  the  landing  and  encamp- 
ment site  of  kamehamehas  troops  when 
Ihey  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Nu  uanu. 
Further,  only  a  few  years  later,  in  1804.' 
Kamehameha  and  his  heir  apparent  Liho 
liho  took  up  residence  m  Waikiki.  the  tradi- 
tional seat  of  O  ahu  royalty.  They  remained 
there  until  1809  when  they  moved  farther 
along  the  waterfront  to  an  area  beginning 
at  what  Is  now  called  Kakaako.  During 
these  times  the  Royal  compound  must  have 
included  what  is  now  Ft.  DeRussy.  Finally 
in  1812  he  returned  to  Kailua  on  the  island 
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of  Hawai  i  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1819  Thus,  the  formative  years  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  were  spent  in  the 
Ft.  DeRussy  area  For  many  years  this  has 
been  an  open  area  for  recreation  and  cultur- 
al events.  The  creation  of  a  National  Monu- 
ment in  this  area  would  insure  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  a  recreational  and  cultural 
area  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  National  Monument  would  be  a  suita- 
ble beginning  place  for  cultural  and  historic 
tours  that  could  include  the  famous  battle 
sites  and  culminate  at  the  Bernice  Pauahi 
Bishop  Museum— a  museum  founded  in 
honor  of  Princess  Pauahi.  the  last  surviving 
descendant  of  Kamehameha  the  Great.  At 
Hale  Hoikeiki  o  Kamehameha— the  treas- 
ure house  of  the  Kamehamehas— can  be 
seen  such  treasures  as  the  sacred  feathered 
cloak  of  Kamehameha.  the  gods  as.sociated 
with  him.  and  the  sacred  feathered  stand- 
ard which  incorporates  bones  from  the 
chiefs  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Nu'uanu. 
Back  again  at  Waikiki,  resident  and  visitor 
alike  would  have  gained  a  more  profound 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  historic 
Hawaii,  the  persistence  of  Hawaiian  tradi- 
tions to  the  present  day.  and  the  promulga- 
tor of  it  all.  King  Kamehameha  the  Great.* 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

'ji    \  a:  ■tLiFNl--. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  .Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  two  thought  provoking  arti- 
cles from  the  San  Diego  Union  Edito- 
rials/Opinion page.  The  first  article 
titled  Dear  Mr.  President"  appeared 
on  August  26.  The  .second  article, 
"Gross  Abuse  of  Power."  appeared  on 
October  10. 

The  articles  follow: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Welcome  to  San  Diego,  which  you  visit  in 
hopes  of  closing  the  dreaded  Gender  Gap. 
(There  seems  to  be  no  .secret.)  We've  wanted 
to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  Gender 
Gap.  along  with  the  Black  Gap.  the  Latino 
Gap.  the  Geriatric  Gap.  and  even  the  Gay 
Gap.  Trouble  is.  the  harder  we  tried,  the  sil- 
lier we  felt. 

After  all,  what  is  the  Gender  Gap?  Men,  it 
seems,  like  you  better  than  women  do.  Con- 
versely, then,  men  like  democrats  less- and 
we  don't  hear  Sam  Donaldson  shouting 
questions  to  Walter  Mondale  about  the 
number  of  males  he  would  appoint  to  the 
Cabinet.  Our  chief  fear  of  the  Gender  Gap 
is  fear  of  the  Gender  Gap  itself  on  your 
staff.  This  concern,  taken  too  far,  seems  to 
be  leading  to  a  vast,  frontal  assault  on  the 
problem:  We've  appointed  so-and-so  many 
women:  we  didn't  really  cut  the  food  stamp 
budget;  and  so  on. 

This  approach  does  little  to  erase  the  per- 
ception that  'Reagan  hates  women."  In 
fact,  the  more  a  president  protests  the  un- 
fairness of  a  label,  the  more  it  sticks.  In  the 
process,  he  alienates  the  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  recognize  that  a  growing 
economy  with  fair  rules  for  all  is  the  real 
answer  to  inequality— and  not  more  quotas 
and  bureaucrats. 

How  does  a  president  demonstrate  neces- 
sary concern  for  the  disadvantaged  without 
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falling  into  a  some-of-my-best-friends  rou- 
tine? Chiefly  by  sticking  with  his  political 
guns  and  arguing  that  his  approach  works 
better  than  the  other  fellow's. 

The  Gender  Gap  seem.s  to  us  but  one  ex- 
ample of  a  broader  problem  in  political 
strategy:  The  Agenda  Gap.  if  we  may.  More 
and  more,  the  Reagan  Revolution  is  being 
framed  essentially  in  response  to  current 
political  emergencies.  These  fires  need  put- 
ting out.  of  course,  but  they  beg  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  Reagan  presidency  plans 
to  go  in  the  next  two  (or  six?)  years.  Will  it 
march  on.  or  simply  defend  the  tax  cuts  of 
1981.  talk  about  the  enterprise  zone  bill  that 
never  passed,  and  appoint  bipartisan  com- 
missions? 

We  humbly  suggest  you  go  back  to  the 
ranch  and  forget  all  about  the  aforemen- 
tioned Gaps.  Mr.  President— and  instead 
think  about  the  future.  What  do  you  want 
to  accomplish  in  a  second  term:  A  flat  tax? 
A  return  to  Bretton  Woods  and  gold-backed 
currencies?  A  defense  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons? These  would  all  seem  to  be  Reagan 
goals,  yet  there  has  been  little  talk  of  them. 

Why  not  call  in  Ed  Mee.se.  Bill  Clark.  Jim 
Baker,  and  Mike  Deaver.  and  hash  it  all 
out?  You  might  start  that  meeting  by 
throwing  Dave  Stockman  s  budget  projec- 
tions in  the  wastebasket  and  telling  Jim 
Baker  the  words  -political  reality"  are  tem- 
porarily off  limits.  Then  figure  out  where 
you  want  to  go. 

In  the  phony  debate  over  pragmatism, 
this  has  been  dismissed  as  quixotic.  Actual- 
ly, there  are  two  kinds  of  pragmatism,  one 
good,  one  bad.  Good  pragmatism  sets  goals, 
and  then  adopts  reasonable  means  and  com- 
promises to  reach  those  goals.  Bad  pragma- 
tism changes  or  warps  the  goals  themselves 
based  on  a  false  and  timid  reading  of  -politi- 
cal reality." 

Good  pragmatism  elected  you  in  1980  and 
passed  the  tax  and  budget  cuts  in  1981. 
events  deemed  impossible  even  days  before 
they  occurred.  It's  what  will  make  your 
presidency  a  forward-looking  steamroller, 
passing  tax  cut  after  lax  cut.  enterprise 
zone  after  zone— rather  than  a  defensive, 
reactive.  look  what -we-did-three-years-ago 
one.  Paradoxically,  this  is  precisely  ihe  best 
way  to  defend  the  impressive  things  you've 
already  achieved. 

So  have  a  good  time  at  the  ranch:  Instead 
of  fretting  about  political  reality,  so-called, 
we  suggest  you  indulge  the  impulse  to  day- 
dream. Above  all.  if  anyone  mentions  the 
Gender  Gap.  shove  a  few  jelly  beans  into 
his-or-her  mouth  and  politely  change  the 
subject. 
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Considering  that  our  border  with  Mexico 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  illegal  immigra- 
tion, it  is  inconceivable  that  any  public  offi- 
cial would  dare  claim  responsibility  for  sabo- 
taging immigration  reform. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  Jr.  has  proudly 
done.  In  boasting  last  week  that  he  will  not 
allow-  a  Hou.se  vote  on  what  would  be  the 
first  comprehensive  immigration  reform  in 
20  years.  Speaker  O'Neill  has  displayed  a 
degree  of  cynicism  that  is  breathtaking, 
even  by  Washington's  standards. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  reform 
bill  has  twice  pas-sed  the  Senate  by  over- 
whelming margins  and  has  broad-based  sup- 
port in  the  House  and.  indeed,  throughout 
the  nation.  Nevertheless.  Speaker  O'Neill 
has  moved  to  kill  the  measure  for  purely 
partisan  purposes. 

The  speaker  maintains  that  Hispanic 
Americans  oppose  the  bill  because  of  its  em- 
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ployer  sanctions.  According  to  the  speaker. 
Hispanics  fear  that  penalizing  employers  for 
knowingly  hiring  undocumented  aliens 
would  increase  job  discrimination  against 
minorities.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  convinced  that,  in 
killing  the  bill,  he  has  assured  Hispanic  sup- 
port for  Democratic  candidates  in  next 
year's  elections. 

Thus,  in  an  effort  to  win  a  few  votes  for 
his  party,  the  speaker  has  single-handedly 
smashed  the  only  immigration  reform  in 
sight.  The  delicately  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order  to  the  border 
has  fallen  victim  to  irresponsible  and  selfish 
politics. 

Mr.  ONeill's  cavalier  blocking  of  a  House 
vote  on  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  reprehensible. 
But  at  least  he  finally  has  been  candid 
about  his  motives.  Early  reports  had  him 
blocking  the  bill  to  prevent  President 
Reagan  from  wooing  Hispanics  with  a  veto 
of  the  measure. 

There  never  has  been  a  shred  of  doubt 
about  the  Presidents  support  for  the  meas- 
ure. Indeed.  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  has  repeatedly  pleaded  with 
the  speaker  to  permit  a  House  vote. 

Ironically,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  dead  wrong  in  claiming 
Hispanics  oppose  the  bill.  One  recent  poll 
found  that  60  percent  of  all  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans and  66  percent  of  Hispanic  voters  clear- 
ly support  employer  sanctions. 

Moreover,  in  killing  the  bill,  the  .speaker 
has  destroyed  what  may  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  amnesty  for  millions  of 
undocumented  aliens  who  already  live  and 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  speaker  has 
sentenced  them  to  continued  exploitation 
and  daily  fear  that  they  may  be  apprehend- 
ed and  deported. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Senate  have  strongly  criti- 
cized Mr.  ONeill  and  hope  to  find  a  legisla- 
tive method  to  force  a  House  vote  on  the 
bill.  Realistically,  such  a  scenario  is  unlike- 

l.v. 

In  blocking  a  vote  on  Simpson-Mazzoli. 
Mr.  O'Neill  has  forfeited  an  opportunity  for 
effective  and  humane  control  of  immigra- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  possible  such  a  measure 
may  obtain  congressional  approval  after 
next  year's  elections.  But  the  problem  on 
the  border  is  so  serious  that  even  a  partial 
solution  can't  wait.  A  record  1  million  per- 
sons have  entered  the  United  States  illegal- 
ly from  Mexico  in  the  last  12  months.  The 
massive  illegal  immigration  of  people  seek- 
ing a  better  living  will  not  abate  on  its  own 
so  long  as  Mexico's  economic  problems  con- 
tinue. 

We  therefore  urge  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  approve  a  proposal  by  Alan  C. 
Nelson,  commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  for  a  50  percent 
increase  in  Border  Patrol  officers  along  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border. 

An  additional  1.000  officers  would  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Border  Patrol  in  the  San  Diego  and  El  Paso 
areas,  where  60  percent  of  the  illegal  immi- 
gration occurs. 

Obviously,  enlarging  the  Border  Patrol  is 
not  the  most  effective  method  of  combat- 
ting illegal  immigration.  But  the  crude  po- 
litical power  play  of  Speaker  O'Neill  in 
blocking  a  House  vote  on  immigration 
reform  leaves  us  no  other  choice. • 
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WV  W'J'  \\>.<^'V  TO  LAUNCH  A 
(i)S!!\-  AN!)  CRAZY  ARMS 
\'.ACh    IS  TO  SPACE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

(IF  CAI-UOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter.  we  are  on  the  vertje  of  a 
major  extension  of  the  arms  race— 
into  space.  Advisers  to  the  President 
are  recommending  that  the  United 
States  develop  a  space-based  missile 
defense  system  that  could  cost  $27  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  and  hun- 
dreds of  billions  beyond  that.  This 
first  step  of  the  arms  race  into  space  is 
represented  by  the  proposal  to  build 
an  antisatellite  (ASAT)  weapons 
system.  The  fiscal  year  1984  defense 
appropriations  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
last  week  without  procurement  fund- 
ing for  ASATs— and  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  this. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  last  time 
we  will  be  asked  to  consider  this  issue. 
The  extension  of  the  arms  race  into 
space  will  have  as  significant,  and  in 
my  opinion,  as  devastating  an  impact 
on  the  world  as  the  transition  into  the 
nuclear  age  did.  In  the  Congress,  we 
have  yet  to  take  a  comprehensive  look 
at  the  implications.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
before  we  make  a  major  commitment 
to  the  weaponization  of  space— we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  I  insert  the 
following  article  on  the  subject  into 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  It  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment: 
[From  the  WashiriKlon  Po.st.  Oct.  16.  19831 
We  Are  About  to  Launch  a  Costly  and 
Crazy  Arms  Race  in  Space 
(By  Fred  Kaplan) 
Sometime  very  soon,  (the  date  is  classi- 
fied), the  Unit(>d  Slates  will  lest  a  weapon 
system  that  promises  to  burst  through  a 
new  threshold  m  the  arms  race^a  race  for 
military  supremacy  in  outer  space.  This 
competition  will  be  almost  unimaginably  ex- 
pensive: it  will  be  almost  mipossible  to  turn 
back  once  it  has  commenced,  and  even  if  the 
weapons  involved  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to.  ihe  nation  will  be  le.ss  secure  in 
the  end. 

The  new  weapon  seems  deceptively  harm- 
less at  first  glance:  a  12  by  13  inch  cylinder, 
loaded  with  telescopes  and  infrared  .sensors. 
attached  to  a  two-stage  rocket  small  enough 
to  fit  under  an  F  15  jet  fighter  The 
drama-and  potential  danger— lies  in  what 
this  small  package  is  designed  to  do.  Its 
called  a  Mmature  Homing  Vehicle  (MHV). 
and  the  idea  is  to  fly  the  F  15  almost  verti 
cally  up  to  the  edge  of  the  atmosphere,  then 
fire  the  MHV  into  outer  space,  where  it  will 
home  in  on -and  kill— an  enemy  .satellite. 

H  the  first  few  tests  of  the  MHV  s.vstem 
succeed,  we  may  find  ourselves  propelled, 
almost  inexorably,  toward  a  new  era  of  mili- 
tary conflict.  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Storrie.  di- 
rector of  space  for  Air  Force  plans  and  oper- 
ations, told  a  House  committee  last  March; 
"Space  is  a  place:  it  is  not  a  mission.  We  are 
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t;umK  to  foiiuruii'  to  (U>  (m  iiiiiik'-  im  .^ij.h  • 
that  we  do  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  .seas  -that  is.  to  prepare 
to  fight  and  win  wars.  A  study  signed  last 
year  by  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  titled 
Air  Force  2000."  calls  for  space  superiori- 
ty." which  requires  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy hostile  space  systems.  ' 

Already,  both  sides -especially  the  United 
Stales -depend  on  space  for  a  wWe  variety 
of  military  missions.  Most  of  what  we  know- 
about  the  Soviet  military,  especially  about 
Its  nuclear  weapons,  comes  from  satellites. 
A  great  -deal  of  military  communications, 
command-control  networks,  navigational 
aids  and  other  support  systems  also  are 
channeled  through  satellites.  Moreover. 
Maj  Gen.  Bernard  Randolph,  director  of 
the  Air  Force  .space  systems,  has  testified 
that  a  "major"  objective  of  U.S.  space  plans 
is  to  expand"  our  military  capabilities  in 
space. 

The  more  we  rely  on  military  platforms  in 
space,  the  more  incentive  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  develop  their  own  advanced  antisat- 
ellite (ASAT)  weapons,  and  thus  an  increas- 
ingly crucial  element  of  our  military  com 
mand  network  will  become  increasingly  vul 
nerable. 

Right  now.  according  to  Paul  Stares  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  if  we  lo.se  our 
space  systems,  we'd  be  hurt  but  not  crip- 
pled. If  we  continue  to  increase  our  depend- 
ence on  space  systems,  then  were  just  dig- 
ging a  hole  for  ourselves." 

There's  one  way  out  of  this  hole— and 
that  is  to  negotiate  an  ASAT  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Ru.ssians.  'Vet  after  our 
forthcoming  ASAT  test.s.  this  may  be  impos- 
sible. Air  Force  officials  have  testified  that 
it  will  take  only  six  hours  to  install  an  MHV 
ASAT  .system  on  an  F-15  fighter  anywhere 
in  the  world  at  a  cost  of  only  $632,000  per 
plane.  Sa.vs  Stares.  "There's  no  way  the 
Ru.ssians  could  have  confidence  that  every 
F-15  i.snt  carrying  an  ASAT.  What  are  we 
going  to  do'  Paint  the  F  15  different  colors 
if  it  has  an  ASAT  mission?" 

Ironically,  this  moment  when  we  are 
about  to  lest  a  new  ASAT  system  is  both 
the  last  and  probably  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  ASAT  arms-conlrol  ne- 
gotiations under  way.  To  see  why  requires  a 
brief  digression  into  history. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  to  develop 
an  ASAT  system.  From  1963  67.  the  U.S. 
Armv  tested  some  of  its  Nike-Zeus  ABMs  as 
.satellite  killers.  From  1964  68.  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  fired  Thor  missiles  at  deactivated  sat 
elliles  in  outer  space  in  what  was  called  the 
Squanlo  Terror"  tesls  (or.  in  a  lower  key. 
Program  437").  This  program  was  kepi 
alive  until  1975. 

Not  until  1968-well  after  the  Air  Force 
had  declared  Program  437  operational  - 
did  the  Soviets  start  up  their  own  ASAT 
program.  The  Soviet  system  is  substantially 
more  unwieldy  than  either  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  the  1960s  or  our  forthcoming  MHV 
plan.  Their  scheme  was  to  launch  a  killer 
satellite"  in  an  orbit  that  cros.ses  an  enemy 
.satellite,  and  then  to  blow  up  the  killer,  de- 
stroying the  enemy  spacecraft  with  shrap- 
nel. 

Over  the  next  14  years,  the  Soviets  con 
ducted  20  tests.  They  have  used  two  differ- 
ent types  of  guidance  sy.siems.  One  directs 
ihe  killer-satellite  by  shining  a  radar  beam 
on  the  target.  The  other  is  more  pa.ssive. 
with  infrared  systems  which  seek  out  the 
target  by  the  heat  that  it  generates  in  outer 
space. 

According  to  John  Pike  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scienti.sts.  the  Ru.ssians  lested 
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the  radar-seeker  version  14  limes,  most  re- 
cently in  1981.  of  which  10  were  successes. 
However,  more  recently,  they  tested  the 
passive  infrared-seeker  version  six  times— 
and  all  six  were  duds. 

Even  the  10  successes  had  their  limita- 
tions. They  were  all  conducted  at  low  alti- 
tudes, whereas  most  U.S.  satellities— includ- 
ing all  early-warning  .satellites— are  sta- 
tioned at  very  high  altitudes.  They  were 
also  conducted  within  very  narrow  angles  or 
inclinations  (from  60  to  66  degrees),  making 
it  difficult  to  approach  even  the  low-alti- 
tude American  satellites.  Stephen  Meyer  of 
MIT  concludes.  They've  really  never  had  a 
test  of  what  it  would  be  like  going  against  a 
real  U.S.  target.' 

From  1977-81.  the  Soviets  stopped  testing 
ASATs.  Over  part  of  that  period,  the  U.S. 
and  USSR,  held  three  .series  of  talks  on 
negotiating  an  ASAT  arms-control  agree- 
ment. Then  came  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  death  of  SALT  Il-and  the 
ASAT  talks  faded  away. 

Last  August.  Soviet  leader  'Vurl  Andropov 
announced  a  moratorium  on  all  ASAT  test- 
ing, and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
submitted  an  ASAT  arms-control  propo.sal 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  terms  that  .seem 
to  indicate  .seriousness.  One  obvious  reason 
for  this  .seriousness  is  a  realization  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  come  out  with  a 
new  ASAT  system  that  will  probably  be 
much  more  successful  than  the  Soviet 
model. 

Indeed,  administration  officials  have 
treated  the  idea  of  negotiations  di.smi-ssively 
precisely  becau.se  Andropov  has  propo.sed 
them.  The  reasoning:  his  fear  of  our  ASAT 
only  confirms  that  it  can  give  us  an  edge  in 
the  arms  race. 

But  this  is  shortsighted,  and  not  just  be- 
cause It  lessens  the  likelihood  of  an  arms- 
control  treaty.  If  the  United  Stales  goes 
ahead  and  tests  lis  new  ASAT  .sy.stem.  the 
Soviets  undoubtedly  will  break  the  morato- 
rium and  resumes  their  own  testing— and 
probably  develop  a  better  weapon  than  the 
one  they  have  now.  This  will  provoke  us  to 
upgrade  our  system.  *  *  *  And  the  race  is  on. 
From  here,  any  number  of  scenarios  can 
be  imagined:  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  <or 
both)  develops  an  ASAT  that  can  (potential- 
ly) strike  satellites  at  high  altitudes  as  well 
as  low  altitudes,  thus  endangering  the  all- 
important  early-warning  .satellites.  The 
other  side  then  develops  a  system— perhaps 
involving  lasers-that  can  attack  this  new 
ASAT  system.  Or  perhaps  he  develops  a 
space-based  battle  station  that  can  defend 
the  satellites.  Then  the  other  side  builds 
systems  that  can  attack  the  defenders.  And 
so  it  goes.  *  •  * 

Indeed,  this  scenario  is  precisely  what 
some  people  have  in  mind.  Although  the 
U.S.  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle  program 
dales  back  to  1978.  its  most  ardent  support- 
ers view  It  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
whole  panoply  of  space  weapons— some  on 
the  drawing  boards,  some  as  yet  only  sparks 
and  glimmers  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
technocratic  enthusiasts- that  fall  under 
the  rubric  of    Star  Wars.  " 

Star  Wars  advocates  lasted  their  first  dose 
of  legitimacy  last  March,  when  President 
Reagan  told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  of 
his  vision  of  the  future."  He  held  out  the 
hope  "  that  a  network  of  antiballistic  mis- 
siles (ABMs).  space  lasers  and  battle  sta- 
tions—based on  decades  of  re.search— will 
"intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  before  they  reach  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies," 
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For  years,  a  fringe  element  — led  by  Sen, 
Malcolm  Wallop  <R.  Wyo.)  in  Congress. 
Edward  Teller  and  Gen.  Daniel  Graham 
(Ret.)  in  the  military-scientific  community, 
and  several  others  in  various  bureaucracies 
and  think  tanks  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts- have  been  keen  on  moving  the  arms 
compelilion  into  space.  A  very  small  group 
wilhin  the  Air  Force,  recently  organized 
into  a  Space  Command,  believes  that  space 
can  be— as  Thomas  Karas  calls  il  in  his  book 
that  chronicles  this  community- "The  New 
High  Ground  "  from  which  the  United 
States  can  reign  supreme  in  all  other  areas 
of  warfare. 

Reagan's  speech— which  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  talks  with  Teller— gave  this  group 
the  legitimacy  that  it  has  long  sought. 
Almost  at  once.  "Beltway  bandits"  and 
other  consulting  firms  put  in  contract  bids 
to  study  "the  military  utility  of  space.  " 
More  important,  it  became  a  high-priority 
issue  inside  the  national-security  bureaucra- 
cy. 

Over  the  summer,  three  major  outside 
studies  were  commissioned  on  the  politics 
and  technology  of  Star  Wars.  At  this 
moment,  an  interagency  group  consisting  of 
officials  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  drawing  up  evaluations  of  those 
studies  to  present  to  the  president  sometime 
within  the  next  month. 

Officials  involved  in  the  studies  and  the 
interagency  meetings  say  that  nobody  now 
knows  how  to  go  about  even  beginning  to 
build  a  Star  Wars  System,  Says  one  Penta- 
gon official.  "At  this  point  we  have  no  con- 
sensus on  what  it  all  means,*  *  •  I  don't 
think  we  have  the  kind  of  answers  that  we 
could  base  any  sort  of  policy  on," 

In  any  case,  officials  are  discovering  tech- 
nical problems  that  may  be  insurmountable. 
A  ground-based  laser  wouldn't  work 
through  clouds.  Even  Maj.  Gen.  Bernard 
Randolph,  director  of  Air  Force  space  sys- 
tems, told  a  House  committee  last  spring 
that  a  space-based  laser  would  require  10 
megawatts  of  power  (.some  say  much  more) 
and  would  weigh  150.000  pounds— well 
beyond  the  transport  capacity  of  the  Space 
Shuttle,  to  provide  even  "a  thin  ABM  capa- 
bility. "  we  would  need  50-100  of  these  sys- 
tems. Furthermore,  the  systems  must  have 
perfect  accuracy:  he  likened  the  mission  to 
pointing  a  beam  "from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  a  baseball  on  the  top  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  holdling]  it 
there  while  both  of  you  are  moving. " 

Then  there"s  the  cost.  Air  Force  studies 
have  put  it  at  $500  billion.  An  analyst  on 
one  of  the  government-sponsored  "study- 
groups"  puts  it  as  high  as  $1.2  trillion. 

And  that  probably  would  not  be  the  end 
of  it.  Officials  and  analysts  point  out  that 
the  Ru.ssians  could  "spoof"  any  space-ba.sed 
ABM  system  much  more  cheaply  than  it 
would  take  us  to  build  one.  Just  a  few  tech- 
niques: cover  the  surface  of  a  missle  with  a 
mirror  that  reflects  the  laser  beam:  jam  the 
communications  between  the  space  system 
and  the  ground-control  station:  shoot  il 
down  with  a  laser  system  yourself.  As  one 
skeptical  official  puts  it.  "If  it  can  shoot 
down  a  ballistic  mi.ssile.  why  can"l  it  shoot 
down  its  twin  brother'.*  " 

Still,  the  interagency  group  will  not  advise 
Reagan  to  abandon  the  Star  Wars  idea  as  a 
piece  of  budget -busting,  technically  hope- 
less pie-in-the-sky,  "This  is  the  presidents 
program.""  says  one  skeptical  official,  "We 
can't  tell  the  president  that  hes  got  a  nutty 
idea, '  Instead,  it  will  probably  recommend 
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that  the  military  spend  the  next  several 
years  doing  research  on  whether  these  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome.  Even  this  will  cost 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

For  example,  Robert  S.  Cooper.  Director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA),  testified  la.st  spring  that 
the  "Space  Laser  Program  Plan,  "  which  will 
merely  "bring  us  to  a  point  where  we  can 
make  reliable  planning  estimates  of  weapon 
development  costs  and  schedules."  will  cost 
$900  million.  Other  basic  research  of  this 
sort  could  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year— 
maybe  more— for  several  years:  and  even 
then,  nobody  will  know  very  much  more 
than  before. 

All  of  which  leads  some  analysts  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  sensible  to  start  tread- 
ing down  this  seemingly  endle.ss  road  to 
begin  with.  Though  the  ASAT  program  and 
the  Star  Wars  scheme  have  different  ori- 
gins, the  road  to  the  latter  can  begin  with 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  technology 
needed  for  advanced  ASAT  systems— track- 
ing mechanisms,  sensors,  beams  and  so 
forth— is  quite  similar  to  the  technology 
needed  for  shooting  down  ballistic  missiles. 
And  the  logic  of  the  ASAT  counter- ASAT 
arms  race  provides  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  Star  War  brigade  to  bring  in  their  pro- 
grams through  various  side  or  rear  en- 
trances if  they  end  up  getting  locked  out  of 
the  front  door. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however,  is 
drawing  no  connections  between  ASAT  and 
Star  Wars.  There  is  an  interagency  group 
dealing  with  Star  Wars  and  another  dealing 
with  ASAT— but  they  are  composed  of  dif- 
ferent people  and  they  never  meet.  Similar- 
ly, the  group  concerned  with  ASAT  is  con- 
templating various  arms-control  ideas— but. 
according  to  officials,  no  one  has  seriously 
considered  delaying  the  ASAT  test  until 
after  these  ideas  have  been  fully  explored. 

In  short,  an  historic  opportunity  to  halt  a 
whole  new  age  in  the  arms  race  is  being  ne- 
glected, even  ignored— not  only  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  by  congress  as  well.  (It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments al.so  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
imminent  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space.) 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time.  In  1970.  to 
cite  just  the  most  recent  parallel,  the 
United  States  deployed  the  Minuteman  III 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  Il  incorpo- 
rated new  technology  called  MIRVs  (multi- 
ple independently  targelable  reentry  vehi- 
cles), which  allowed  one  mi,ssile  to  carry  sev- 
eral warheads,  each  of  which  could  be 
guided  to  separate  targets. 

Before  MIRVs.  a  first  strike  destroying 
the  other  side's  land-ba-sed  missiles  was  im- 
possible: one  missile  could  hit  only  one 
enemy  mi.ssile:  if  one  side  built  extra  mis- 
siles, the  other  side  could  counter  by  build- 
ing more  too.  However,  with  MIRVs.  a 
single  missile  could  (theoretically)  destroy 
.serval  enemy  mi.ssiles.  If  the  U.S.  and  the 
U,S,S.R  acquired  MIRVs,  both  sides  would 
be  at  once  capable  of  destroying  the  other's 
land-based  mi.ssiles  and  vulnerable  to  such 
an  attack  themselves. 

Some  U.S.  officials  favored  proposing  a 
ban  on  MIRVs  during  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  this  was  rejected  be- 
cause others  felt  MIRVs  gave  us  a  strategic 
edge  over  the  Russians.  Pour  years  later, 
the  Ru.ssians  deployed  their  own  MIRVs. 
and  now  the  same  people  who  opposed  a 
MIRV  ban  a  decade  ago  decry  the  Soviet 
MIRVs  which  they  claim  have  made  our 
own  Minuteman  missiles  vulnerable. 

The  most  interesting  strategic  arms-con- 
trol proposal  of  recent  years  calls  for  gel- 
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ling  rid  of  MIRVs.  But  it's  probably  loo 
late. 

Henry  Kissinger  told  reporters  in  1974.  "I 
would  say  in  retrospect  thai  I  wish  I  had 
thought  through  the  implications  of  a 
MIRV'ed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969 
and  1970  than  I  did.  "  But  Ki-ssinger's  former 
NSC  aides  say  thai  MIRVs  were  studied 
thoroughly,  that  Ki.ssinger  knew  exactly 
what  their  implications  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  went  ahead  with  them 
anyway— to  gain  a  strategic  edge. 

Its  the  same  with  the  upcoming  ASAT 
lest  and  the  growing  political  pressure  for 
al  least  elements  of  the  Star  Wars  plan.  As 
in  the  case  of  MIRVs  the  adminslration  is 
failing— even  refusing— to  think  through 
the  implications  before  the  world  changes  in 
ways  it  may  later  regret.* 


NEAR  E.A.-^T   REPORT 

HON,  TOM  H,ARK1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr,  HARKIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
there  are  so  much  conflict  and  unre- 
solved tensions  in  the  world,  we  like  to 
remember  the  great  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses of  the  past.  Most  notable,  we 
like  to  remember  the  great  success  of 
Camp  David  which  brought  about 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
what  we  hoped  would  be  a  long  era  of 
normal  relations  between  those  two 
countries. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Egypt 
has  brought  about  a  deterioration  of 
Egyptian-Israeli  relations.  Recently  I 
joined  Representative  Larry  Smith 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  in  a  letter 
to  President  Hosni  Mubarak  urging 
him  to  return  his  Ambassador  to 
Israel  and  take  other  positive  steps  to 
improve  United  States-Egypt  relations. 
Our  relations  are  affected  since  the 
United  States  played  a  major  role  in 
the  Egypt-Israeli  peace  treaty  and  has 
a  major  stake  in  continued  progress  in 
the  Camp  David  process. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  timely  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  recent 
editorial  from  the  Near  East  Report  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

Egypt  Betrays  the  Dream 

On  April  15.  1982  Israel  relinquished  its 
last  remaining  positions  on  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. It  gave  up  everything:  airbases.  mili- 
tary outposts,  fortifications,  civilian  settle- 
ments. Sharm  el-Sheikh  and— most  signifi- 
cant of  all— the  strategic  depth  provided  by 
the  Sinai  itself, 

Israel  returned  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  in  ex- 
change for  peace  and  normalization.  Today. 
18  months  after  the  Israeli  flag  was  lowered 
over  the  last  segment  of  Sinai,  there  Is 
peace.  But.  as  Egypt's  Foreign  Minister 
Boulrous  Ghali  puts  it.  it  is  a  "cold  peace.'" 
II  is.  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  a  stale  of 
non-belligerency,  Egypt,  which  pledged 
itself  to  normalized  relations  with  Israel,  is 
violating  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  peace  treaty.  In  so  doing,  il  is  convinc- 
ing some  Israelis  that  pursuing  peace  with 
Israel's  Arab  neighbors  is  a  fruitless  exercise 
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and  that  the  Sinai   itself  would  have  been 
worth  more  than  a  frost  covered  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  convincing  some 
American  friends  of  Israel  that  Egypt,  for 
which  the  Administration  has  requested 
$2.3  billion  in  U.S.  aid  next  year~and  which 
seeks  aid  on  the  same  favorable  terms  as 
those  applied  to  Israel— is  obtaining  U.S. 
support  under  somewhat  false  pretenses. 
The  U.S.  Egypt  aid  relationship  is  predicat- 
ed, in  part,  on  Egypt's  living  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  U.S.  sponsored  peace  treaty.  Some  of 
Israels  friends  in  Congress  have  backed  aid 
to  Egypt  — have  even  pushed  it— out  of  the 
conviction  that  Egypt  was  advancing  U.S. 
regional  interests  in  the  Middle  East  by  ad- 
hering to  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Egypt's  violations  of  the  treaty  are  many. 
Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  violation  can  be 
seen  in  the  continuing  absence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ambassador  from  his  post  in  Israel.  The 
peace  treaty  it.self.  as  well  as  a  side  letter 
from  President  Sadat  to  President  Carter, 
provide  for  a  resident  Egyptian  ambassador 
in  Israel  and  a  resident  Israeli  ambassador 
in  Egypt. 

However,  since  September  1982.  the  Egyp- 
tian ambas.sador  has  not  set  foot  in  Israel. 
At  first  It  was  claimed  that  he  was  called 
home  for  "con.sultations  "  in  protest  of  the 
Lebanon  war.  Then  the  word  was  put  out 
that  the  ambassador  would  return  only 
after  Israel  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non, a  commitment  Israel  made  in  its  May 
17.  1983  agreement  with  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment. However,  that  changed  nothing 
except  Egypt's  terms  for  the  return  of  the 
ambassador.  Its  latest  condition  is  that 
Israel  end  Jewish- settlement  on  the  West 
Bank.  On  other  occasions,  Egyptian  spokes 
men  base  argued  that  it  is  Israeli  aggres- 
siveness" in  general  that  prevents  the 
return  of  the  ambas.sador  In  short.  Egypt  is 
violating  one  of  the  central  provisions  of  the 
peace  treaty.  It  persists  despite  assurances  it 
made  last  spring  tr  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, 35  well  as  to  the  Israeli  government 
itself. 

The  area  of  diplomatic  exchange  is  only 
one  of  Egypt's  many  violations  of  the  peace 
treaty.  Some  other  examples: 

Egypt  is  placing  administrative  and  bu- 
reaucratic obstacles  in  the  way  of  Egyptian 
tourists  who  wish  to  visit  Israel.  According- 
ly, only  a  few  Egyptians  have  come  to  Israel 
as  tourists  while  100,000  Israeli  tourists 
have  made  their  way  to  Egypt. 

Egypt  has  virtually  halted  Egyptian-Israe- 
li trade.  It  has  stopped  issuing  import  li 
censes  for  Israeli  goods.  As  a  result.  Israel 
sold  only  about  $4.5  million  worth  of  goods 
in  Egypt  in  the  first  half  of  1983.  By  way  of 
contrast,  in  1982  Israeli  goods  worth  $21 
million  were  sold  in  Egypt.  (The.se  figures 
can  be  contrasted  with  the  $300  million 
worth  of  oil  which  Israel  purchases  from 
Egypt  each  year.) 

Egypt  has  halted  all  cultural  exchanges 
with  Israel. 

The  stale-controlled  Egyptian  press  has 
renewed  anti-Israel  and  anti-Semitic  attack. 
At  the  United  Nations.  Egyptian  representa- 
tives have  joined  Arab  rejeclionists  in  at- 
tacks on  Israel.  For  instance,  on  June  25. 
1983.  the  Egyptian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  likened  Israeli  actions  in 
Lebanon  to  those  committed  by  the  "barba- 
rous forces  of  Nazism. "  He  accused  Israel  of 
plotting  "the  liquidation  of  an  entire 
people.  " 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  infil- 
tration from  Egypt  across  Sinai  and  into 
Israel.  Smugglers,  thieves,  and  Individuals 
carrying  explosives  have  been  apprehended. 
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In  January,  terrorists  who  had  thrown  hand 
grenades  at  a  bus  in  Tel  Aviv  were  found  to 
have  received  their  orders  from  PLO  agents 
in  Cairo. 

In  short.  Egypt  is  violating  the  Camp 
David  peace  treaty  and  is  betraying  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Egypt  and  in  Israel— and 
around  the  world— who  had  such  high 
hopes  for  the  first  peace  treaty  signed  be- 
tween Israel  and  an  Arab  state. 

Egypt's  response  to  all  this  is  predictable. 
It  will  argue— as  it  has  argued- that  it  is  an 
Arab  nation  and  must  demonstrate  solidari- 
ty with  the  Arab  world.  It  will  argue  that  Is- 
rael's move  into  Lebanon  made  it  impossible 
for  Egypt  to  continue  on  the  path  of  nor- 
malization with  Israel.  However,  the  Egyp 
tian  position  conflicts  with  the  peace  treaty 
itself.  Neither  the  Camp  David  Accords  nor 
the  Israel-Egypt  peace  treaty  suggests  that 
Egypt  need  only  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
peace  when  it  is  satisfied  with  Israels  for- 
eign policy.  The  Egypt-Israel  treaty  is  a  bi- 
lateral one.  Egypt  has  no  more  right  to  vio- 
late its  provisions  over  Israels  agreement 
with  Lebanon  than  Israel  would  have  if  it 
chose  to  violate  them  over  Egypts  relations 
with  Syria.  The  peace  treaty  is  not  a  docu- 
ment to  be  held  ran.som  to  Egypt "s  desire  to 
ingratiate  itself  with  Arab  rejectionists. 

The  United  States,  as  guarantor  of  the 
Camp  David  peace,  must  use  its  influence  to 
ensure  that  Egypt  resumes  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  Camp  David 
Accords  and  the  treaty  are  the  cornerstones 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  To  counte- 
nance Egyptian  violations  of  the  treaty- 
and  to  provide  ma.ssive  amounts  of  aid  to 
Egypt  at  the  same  time— is  to  undermine 
our  own  policy.  Egypt  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  will  simply 
not  permit  that  to  happen.* 


OIiH    MARTM  .-     W'V  NOT  SAFE 

HON.  DOIGUS  K.  BEREITER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKtSENTATl VtS 

Tursdau.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  .vour  attention  the  excel- 
lent article  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Mr.  Stratton. 
in  the  Washington  Po.st  of  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 21,  1983.  How  many  cease-fires 
must  the  Marines  witness  in  the  Leba- 
nese quagmire  is  the  question  asked  by 
the  article.  It  is  a  question  which  I 
echo. 

I  will  insert  the  article  in  the  Record 
in  the  event  my  colleagues  mi.ssed  it. 
Lets  Get  Out  of  Lebanon 
(By  Samuel  S.  Stratton) 

One  of  the  most  appealing  characteristics 
of  President  Reagan  has  always  been  his  un- 
failing optimism,  even  in  the  face  of  discour- 
aging circumstances,  some  economic,  some 
political.  That  optimism  crept  in  again  in 
Wednesdays  televi-sed  press  conference 
when  the  subject  of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon 
came  up.  Asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  the  continuing  Marine  casualties  and 
the  deliberate  sniper  attacks  on  the  peace 
keeping"  force.  Mr.  Reagan  replied.  "We're 
going  to  keep  on  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing  .  .  .  trying  to  complete  the  plan  that 
we  launched  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  ...  to  try  and  have  some 
stability  ...  So  long  as  there's  a  possibility 
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of    making    the    overall    peace    plan    work, 
we're  going  to  stay  there." 

One  can  admire  the  president  for  his  opti- 
mism and  determination,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  on  the  ground  in  Lebanon  in 
the  past  few  days,  there  seems  to  be  pre- 
cious little  evidence  of  "making  the  overall 
peace  plan  work  "  and  a  lot  of  indication 
that  the  longer  we  stay  there  the  rougher  it 
is  going  to  get. 

The  latest  attacks  on  our  Marine  forces, 
which  have  occurred  since  the  tenuous  Sept. 
26  cease-fire  went  into  effect,  have  an  espe- 
cially ominous  ring. 

When  our  10-member  House  Arrned  Serv- 
ices Committee  delegation  visited  the 
Marine  outpost  at  the  Beirut  International 
Airport  last  month,  the  Marines  there  were 
convinced  that  many  of  the  casualties  they 
had  suffered  earlier  were  not  intentional 
but  just  part  of  the  general  sporadic  hit- 
and-miss  shooting  that  had  been  going  on 
throughout  Beirut. 

But  these  latest  killings  by  sniper  fire 
while  the  cease-fire  was  supposedly  in  effect 
(and  apparently  coming  from  Shiite  Mos- 
lems, the  same  .sect  headed  by  Khomeini  in 
Iran)  were  clearly  deliberate.  That  distinc- 
tion rai.ses  serious  and  immediate  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Marine  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  other  elements  of  the  Multi- 
national Force,  as  a    peacekeeping  "  force. 

Officially  the  mission  of  the  Marines  is. 
by  their  very  presence,  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  bitter  fighting  between  Lebanon's  reli- 
gious and  political  factions  and  thereby  es- 
tablish a  firm  cease-fire  during  which  the 
key  diplomatic  work  of  broadening  the  so- 
called  confessional  "  balance  of  the  Ix'ba- 
nese  government  can  go  forward. 

But  last  week's  events  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  mere  pre.sence  of  1.600  Ma- 
rines, plus  associated  elements  in  the  Multi- 
national Force,  have  not  produced  a  cease- 
fire, and  are  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  Now  even  the  political  reconciliation 
talks  have  broken  down. 

The  collap.se  of  an  agreed  cea-se-fire  in 
Lebanon  is.  of  course,  nothing  new.  There 
have  been  dozens  of  them  over  the  years. 
But  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
this  latest  turn  of  events  clearly  calls  for  a 
new  and  tougher  apprai.sal  of  U.S.  interests 
in.  and  responsibilities  to.  Lebanon.  Opti- 
mism is  all  well  and  good;  but  a  full  measure 
of  realism  is  also  essential.  Certainly  we 
cannot  jeopardize  a  major  portion  of  our 
elite  combat  force  in  the  blind  hope  that 
things  may  get  better  .soon  when  they  are, 
in  fact,  getting  worse. 

Repeated  assaults  on  our  Marine  contin- 
gent suggest  a  deliberate  effort  to  provoke 
stepped-up  U.S.  retaliation  by  naval  air  and 
gunfire  bombardment,  thus  getting  us 
deeper  into  the  Lebanese  morass,  and 
making  it  far  more  difficut  to  withdraw.  It 
could  even  lead  to  direct  confrontation  with 
more  than  7.000  Soviet  troops  reportedly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lebanon. 

What  other  course  is  open?  How  much 
longer  do  we  wait  for  the  Sept.  26  cease-fire 
to  become  a  reality?  How  many  more  Ameri- 
can Marines  must  be  lost  to  snipers  before 
we  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  in 
Lebanon  not  even  the  Marines,  by  their 
very  presence,  can  possibly  achieve  a  cease- 
fire or  a  restructuring  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment? 

In  the.se  circumstances,  does  it  really 
make  sense  to  leave  on  the  books  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  executive  stating 
as  official  U.S.  policy  the  determination  to 
leave  1.600  Marines  in  this  impossible  situa- 
tion for  yet  another  year  and  a  half? 
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In  the  short  three  weeks  since  our  com 
mittee  delegation  visited  Lebanon,  the  situa 
tion  on  the  ground  has  changed  drastically. 
Doesn't  it  really  make  more  sense  for  us  to 
do  as  the  Israelis  finally  did;  conclude  that 
we  cant  restructure  Lebanon  either,  and 
quietly  withdraw  our  forces  to  other  trouble 
spots  that  figure  higher  on  our  priority  list? 

Much  as  we  might  wish  otherwise,  even 
the  United  Stales  can't  expect  to  right 
.very  wrong  from  pole  to  polo  • 


DANIFL  WIl.LI.AM  H.ARTNETT-IN 

mf:mori.'XM 
HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

lii    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
death  of  a  conscientious  and  dedicated 
civil  servant,  who  has  provided  invalu- 
able assistance  over  the  past  8  years  to 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  Mr.  Daniel  "^^'illiam 
Hartnett.  a  senior  employee  of  the 
Passport  Office,  who  died  very  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly  of  a  fatal  heart 
attack  on  October  4. 

Mr.  Hartnett  had  served  since  1975 
as  a  consular  officer  in  the  Diplomatic 
and   Congressional   Travel   Branch   of 
the    Office   of    Pa.ssport    Services    and 
was    the    primary    contact    for    both 
House  and  Senate  in  the  issuance  of 
official  and  diplomatic  pas.sports  and 
in    obtaining    visas    for   congressional 
delegations.  In  this  capacity,  he  car- 
ried out  his  responsibilities  with  great 
efficiency    and    impartiality    and   was 
always  responsive  and  helpful  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  all  official  congres- 
sional   travelers,    a    man    of    unfailing 
and    unflappable    good    humor.    Mr. 
Hartnett  epitoinized  the  .saying:    "The 
possible  will  be  accomplished  immedi- 
ately: the  impossible  may  lake  a  little 
longer.  •  In  actual  fact,  he  was  often 
faced  with  seemingly  impossible  dead- 
lines,  but   was   able   to   overcome   all 
such    challenges   with    reasonableness 
and  resourcefulness.  He  will  be  greatly 
mis.sed  in  the  years  ahead. 

While   Dan    Hartnetts   official    role 
was  very  well  known  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  were  not  aware 
until   very   recently   of  the   extensive 
volunteer    .services    he    performed    in 
behalf  of  his  local  community:  He  had 
been     a     member     of     the     Potomac 
Heights    Volunteer    Fire    Department 
and  Rescue  Squad  since  1957  and  held 
various    leadership    positions    within 
that  organization  and  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  As  a  result  of  his  life- 
saving  assistance  rendered  to  a  light- 
ning accident  victim,  Mr.  Hartnett  re- 
ceived, on  April  24.   1974.  the  highest 
award  presented  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  signed  by  then-Honorary  Chair- 
man Richard  Nixon  and  presented  on 
the  Capitol  steps  by  his  Congressman, 
former  Representative  Robert 

Bauman. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  m  tlie  Record 
at     this    point     an    article    from    the 
Charles  County.  Md.  Times-Crcscenl. 
which  documents  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant   and    community    leader.    To    his 
familv  and  many  friends  in  the  Poto- 
mac Heights  and  Indian  Head  commu- 
nities.   I    extend    m\     deepest    symn- 
pathy. 
The  article  follows: 
Potomac  Heights  Rescue  Volunteer 
Mourned 
I  By  Linda  Dent -Brown) 
Daniel  William  Hartnett   of  Indian  Head 
died  suddenly  last  Tuesday  afternoon  after 
suffering  a  fatal  heart  attack  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  ,      „ 

Shock  and  disbelief  rang  through  the  Po 
tomac  Heights  and  Indian  Head  communi- 
ties as  friends  learned  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  48-year-old  man  who  was  to 
celebrate  his  49th  birthday  on  December  27. 
"He  was  a  guy  who  gave  of  himself  and 
never  asked  for  anything  in  return.  "  said 
friend  Charles  W.  Wills. 

Dan  was  a  very  kind  and  gentle  individ- 
ual. "  William  D.  "Buddy  "  White.  He  loved 
God.  his  family  and  his  country." 

He  was  a  beautiful  person."  said  Victor 
B.   Bowling   Jr..     and   a   pleasure   to   work 

with.  " 

"Dan  thought  the  world  of  those  two  boys 
and  his  wife.  He  very  much  was  a  family 
man.'  added  Wills.  I  ju.sl  can't  believe  it. 
The  night  before  he  was  typing  a  letter  for 
the  company  (Potomac  Heights  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  and  Rescue  Squad)." 

Daniel  W.  Hartnett  served  as  secretary  for 
the  Potomac  Heights  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment and  Rescue  Squad,  an  organiza- 
tion he  had  actively  participated  in  since 
1957  On  November  5.  he  would  have  cele- 
brated his  26th  year  of  volunteer  service  to 
the  community  with  the  company. 

"Dan  preferred  to  ride  the  ambulance  and 
he  became  a  leader  in  this  field."  .said  Byrd 
Raby  as  he  remembered  his  "friend  and 
fellow  volunteer. " 

"His  zeal  and  enthusiasm  was  apparent, 
continued  Raby,  and  he  quickly  became  a 
key  member  of  the  rescue  team."  The  active 
volunteer  led  the  squad  in  number  of  calls 
in  1960  and  1961  and  in  1963,  he  was  elected 
rescue  captain. 

The  former  rescue  squadsman  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  from  1960-63  and  as 
secretary  from  1961-65.  "and  then  stepped 
down  to  rai.se  a  family."  Raby  said.  "He 
came  back  to  us  to  serve  as  secretary  in  1980 
and  served  until  his  death." 

"Dan  was  a  quiet  and  gentle  person  who 
was  always  ready  to  help  his  fellow  man. 
Raby  added. 

Daniel  Hartnett  was  an  American  Red 
Cross  first  aid  instructor  and  while  .serving 
as  director  of  the  Charles  County  Chapter, 
he  pioneered  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
(CPR)  training  in  the  county.  He  also  was 
one   of   the   first   CPR    instructors    in    the 

^°H?s  two  sons.  Jeff  and  David  Hartnett.  fol- 
lowed in  his  path  in  the  volunteer  service, 
both  serving  with  the  Indian  Head  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  and  Re.scue  Squad. 
His  wife.  Ruth  Hartnett.  also  was  very  sup- 
portive of  his  volunteer  service.  The  Hart- 
nett familv  requested  that  all  memorial  con- 
tributions be  made  to  the  Indian  Head  or 
Potomac  Heights  volunteer  companies. 

Born  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  in  1934.  Daniel 
Harnett  came  to  the  county  while  working 
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for  the  Navy  at  Stump  Neck.  At  his  death, 
he  was  employed  as  congressional  liaison  of- 
ficer for  the  Department  of  State. 

The  volunteer,  father  and  husband  was 
buried  Friday  at  St.  Marys  Star  of  the  Sea 
Catholic  Church  in  Indian  Head  where  he 
also  was  a  member  of  the  church  choir.  Of- 
ficiating was  Father  Samuel  L.  Craig.  Inter- 
ment was  at  St.  Charles  Cemetery  in  Gly- 
mont.  La  Plata  and  Indian  Head  volunteer 
fire  department  formed  a  firemen's  ladder 
arch  "  in  memory  of  Hartnett  and  he  was  af- 
forded honors  by  the  Potomac  Heights  com- 
pany. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  sons.  Daniel  W. 
Hartnett  is  survived  by  his  mother.  Helen  B. 
Hartnett.  and  two  brothers.  Thomas  and 
William  Hartnett. 

■'I  knew  Dan  had  gone  to  God.'  said  Fr. 
Newman  during  memorial  services.  "Dan 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  taking  care  of  other 
people  and  1  know  when  Dan  got  there, 
those  people  were  there  to  greet  him— all 
the  people  who  Dan  had  helped  all  his 
life."* 


BAN  COP  KlLLf:R  BULLETS 

HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

uy  .Nhv%  \  '.,■;.:-; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  953) 
to  outlaw  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition that  can  penetrate  the  bullet 
resistant  vests  worn  by  police  officers. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  so-called 
cop  killer  bullets  can  penetrate  the 
equivalent  of  four  bulletproof  vests  in 
a  single  shot. 

Since  over  half  of  our  Nations 
528,000  law  enforcement  officers  wear 
soft  body  armor  on  a  daily  basis,  these 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets  pose  a 
very  serious  threat  to  police.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  number  of  police 
officers  wearing  bullet  resistant  vests 
continues  to  grow  dramatically,  giving 
criminals  more  reason  to  use  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets. 

As  one  who  was  wounded  10  times 
during  my  23  years  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  I  am  out- 
raged that  Federal  law  allows  this 
type  of  ammunition  to  be  made  and 
sold,  without  restriction.  After  all.  the 
eight  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets 
that  my  research  has  identified  are 
not  used  for  any  type  of  legitimate 
purpose.  There  is  only  one  reason  any 
individual  would  want  to  use  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets— to  kill 
police  officers. 

My  legislation,  appropriately  enti- 
tled the  "Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act, '"  would  ban  the  future 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition, 
except  when  needed  for  law  enforce- 
ment or  military  use.  It  would  also 
provide  a  mandatory  1  to  10  year 
prison  sentence  for  any  person  con- 
victed of  using  these  bullets  in  a  crime. 
An  identical  bill  (S.  555)  has  also  been 
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mtrodured  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  Over  190 
Members  of  Congress  are  cosponsors 
of  this  vital  legisialion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Maine 
recently  became  the  10th  State  to 
outlaw  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition—other States  include  Ala- 
bama, California.  Florida.  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Texas.  Based  on  this  re- 
sponsible action  by  the  States  and  the 
overwhelming  support  my  proposal 
has  received  from  police  officers 
across  the  country.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  soon  have  a  Federal  law 
against  cop  killer  bullets. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  a  very  convincing  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  endorsing  my  proposed  ban 
on  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Lo.s  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  Sept. 
26.  19831 

Some  Bullets  Are  Bad    Cop-Killers 

They're  called  ■■cop-killer"  bullets,  be- 
cause their  sole  purpose  is  to  pierce  the  bul- 
letproof vests  now  worn  by  half  the  nation's 
police  officers.  Indeed,  they  can  penetrate 
up  to  four  such  vests,  laid  one  beside  the 
other,  and  each  with  18  layers  of  bullet- 
proof fiber.  Yet.  since  they  don't  flatten  on 
impact,  the  bullets  are  of  limited  value  to 
police  officers  trying  to  stop  a  fleeing  crimi- 
nal: and.  since  they  tend  to  ricochet  intact, 
they  pose  an  additional  threat  to  innocent 
bystanders. 

Despite  all  this,  more  than  18  montti.s 
have  passed  since  New  'York  Rep.  Mario 
Biaggi  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  these  bullets. 
In  the  interim.  California  and  10  other 
states  have  outlawed  them,  a  few  ammuni- 
tion makers  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  stop 
producing  them,  and  a  number  of  gun  deal- 
ers now  refuse  to  sell  them.  Biaggi's  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  ban  nationwide  is  being 
held  up  in  Congress,  however,  pending  a 
report  from  the  Reagan  administration  that 
would  define  preci.sely  which  bullets  are  to 
be  banned. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  .some  confiLsion  on 
that  point.  While  most  public  attention  has 
focused  on  the  Teflon-coated  bullet,  that's 
only  one  of  eight  armor-piercing  types  that 
Biaggi  wants  to  prohibit.  Each  is  made  of  a 
different  material,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  come  up  with  a  precis*'  definition.  For 
now.  Biaggi's  bill  would  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, importation  and  sale  of  any  bullet  de- 
signed for  handguns  that  can  pierce  a  typi- 
cal bulletproof  vest. 

Apparently,  that  isn't  good  enough  for  the 
Justice  Department,  which  asked  for  a 
chance  to  come  up  with  a  better  definition. 
After  all.  an  election  year  approaches,  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  is  hollering 
about  how  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  good 
or  bad  bullet  "  —  patently  untrue  in  this  par- 
ticular case  -and  is  otherwise  engaged  in  its 
usual  -scaremongering.  It  is  telling  hunters, 
for  example,  that  the  bills  language  would 
outlaw  ammunition  for  their  rifles. 

The  Justice  Department  didn't  begin  its 
study  until  this  April  and  has  yet  to  com- 
plete it.  although  the  deadline  has  already 
passed.  If  Justice  doesn't  produce  the  prom- 
ised report  soon.  Congress  should  proceed 
on  lis  own  to  outlaw  this  deadly  threat  to 
America's  law-enforcement  officers.* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


m\.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  September  25,  Ukrainian- 
Americans  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian-made 
famine  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
an  estimated  7  million  men.  women 
and  children.  That  ob.servance  culmi- 
nated in  a  ma.ss  rally  October  2  at  the 
Washington  Monument. 

In  connection  with  that  commemo- 
ration. I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  commission 
on  the  Ukraine  Famine,  which  we 
hope  would  not  only  put  this  massive 
tragedy  into  accurate  historic  perspec- 
tive but  also  help  .serve  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  that  type  of  event. 

On  October  2-3,  the  Women's  A.sso- 
ciation  for  the  Defense  of  Four  Free- 
doms for  Ukraine  Inc.  held  their  sev- 
enth convention  in  New  York  City. 

The  proceedings  included  adoption 
by  acclamation  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  Mrs.  Dasha  Procyk 
of  Buffalo.  NY.,  the  organizations  na- 
tional \  ice  chairman. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  text  of  that 
resolution  with  my  colleagues  as 
Ukrainian-Americans  continue  their 
sustained  effort  to  focus  attention  and 
concern  on  the  human  rights  depriva- 
tions in  Ukraine. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  test  of  civilization  is  the  due 
esteem  given  to  women,  as  the  quality  of 
life,  moral  and  ethical,  is  greatly  dependent 
on  women:  and 

Whereas,  traditionally  women  have  stood 
as  a  bulwark  against  forces  that  thwarted  or 
impeded  the  quality  of  life  of  their  immedi 
ate  families  or  society-at-large  and  through 
centuries  have  proven  their  deep  mvohc- 
ment  in  every  facet  of  life:  and 

Whereas,  the  twentieth  century  has  not 
yet  eliminated  human  degradation,  persecu- 
tion, denial  of  basic  national  and  human 
rights  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  t he-Soviet 
Union  in  particular:  and 

Whereas,  the  quest  of  the  Ukrainian 
women  to  secure  these  unalienable  rights 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow  human 
beings  have  exposed  them  to  the  loss  of 
their  freedom,  daily  harassment,  lo.ss  of 
jobs,  shelter,  exile  and  po.ssible  untimely 
death:  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  women  m  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  subjected  to  a 
number  of  reprehensible  forms  of  injustice, 
most  notable  of  which  is  guilt  by  blood  and 
association:  and 

Whereas,  the  human  rights  i.ssue  and  the 
non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  agreements  by  one  of  the  signators. 
namely  the  Soviet  Union,  have  made  a 
mockery  of  this  act:  and 

Whereas,  an  accurate  assessment  of 
progress  of  human  rights  is  redundant  if 
the  compliance  of  the  articles  are  not  car- 
ried out.  and  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
women  in  the  occupied  Soviet  Ukraine  is  not 
addressed  to:  and 


Whereas,  women  of  the  free  world  must 
rally  their  talent  and  efforts  to  cause  the.se 
problems  to  be  brought  up  at  public  forums 
and  discussed  with  a  diligent  search  for  ave- 
nues found  and  implemented:  and 

Wherea.s.  the  gro.ss  transgressions  against 
humanity  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
tragedy  of  the  Korean  airliner  is  but  one 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  offensive  conduct 
of  the  Russian  Communist  hierarchy  which 
must  be  most  vigorously  condemned:  and 

Whereas,  by  ob.serving  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Russian  man  made  famine  in 
Ukraine  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  some 
seven  million  Ukrainians,  is  a  dark  blot  on 
the  con.science  of  the  world  that  must  be 
not  forgotten:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  inconceivable  that  fabricat- 
ed Ru.ssian  evidence  "  be  accepted  by  Amer- 
ican courts  in  proceedings  against  former 
Displaced  Persons  for  there  is  a  sustained 
plot  by  the  Ru.ssians  to  discredit  and  taint 
the  record  of  the.se  Americans: 

Now.  therefore. 

We  Ukrainian-American  Women  orga- 
nized in  the  Women's  Association  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc., 
assembled  here  in  New  York  Citv  on  the  1st 
&  2nd  of  October  1983  for  the  Vllth  Con- 
vention, do  hereby  appeal  and  raise  our 
voices  in  unison  to  urge  the  re-unification  of 
families,  free  travel,  freedom  of  movement 
and  most  of  all  National  and  Human  Rights 
for  Ukraine.  The  disenfranchi.sed  Ukrainian 
nation  has  a  right  to  a  free  and  independent 
existence. • 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  tragic  events  in 
the  Middle  East  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  breakdown  in  international 
communication  and  cooperation  in 
trying  to  achieve  peaceful,  negotiated 
settlements  to  regional  conflicts. 

However,  in  Central  America,  we 
have  concrete  evidence  that  coopera- 
tion among  nations  remain  po.ssible 
and  is  still  a  vital  element  in  the 
.search  for  peace.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  which  expresses  sup- 
port for  the  agreement  on  a  frame- 
work for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  in  the  Central 
American  region  which  was  reached 
by  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  as  a 
result  of  an  initiative  last  September 
by  the  Contadora  group. 

On  October  14,  in  a  letter  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  developments  in 
Central  America,  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  United  Nations  reported  that 
the  Central  American  countries  had 
reached  agreement  on  a  document  of 
objectives  listing  elements  which 
threaten  the  security  and  peaceful  co- 
existence of  the  region  and  agreeing 
on  goals  which  have  to  be  reached  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  conflict. 


Among  the  objectives  agreed  to  by 
the  Central  American  countries  were: 
Respect  and  guarantees  for  the  exer- 
cise of  human,  political,  civil,  econom- 
ic social,  religious,  and  cultural  rights; 
promotion  of  actions  of  national  rec- 
onciliation in  those  cases  in  which 
there  are  deep  divisions  in  the  society, 
in  order  to  permit,  in  accord  with  the 
law  participation  in  political  processes 
of  a  democratic  character,  the  estab- 
lishment of  internal  mechanisms  to 
control  or  impede  the  traffic  in  arms 
from  the  territory  of  any  country  of 
the  region  to  the  territory  of  any 
other  country,  and  the  undertaking  of 
programs  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment with  the  purpose  of  achieving 
greater  welfare  and  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth. 

While  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  ob- 
jectives which  have  been  agreed  to  in 
the  document  of  objectives,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nations  of  Central  America 
have  carefully  considered  a  wide-rang- 
ing solution  to  the  current  situation 
and  are  serious  in  their  attempt  to  ini- 
tiate negotiations  to  reach  an  end  to 
the  turmoil  in  the  region. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  dedi- 
cated and  innovative  diplomacy  by  the 
member  countries  of  the  Contadora 
group  and  by  the  Central  Americati 
countries.  Their  efforts  in  search  of 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  conflict  in 
Central  America  should  be  congratu- 
lated and  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  have 
always  been  leaders  in  trying  to  devel- 
op diplomatic  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems which  have  confronted  them. 
This  is  evident  by  such  innovative  con- 
cepts as  the  Declaration  of  Ayacucho. 
which  .sought  to  end  the  competition 
for  conventional  arms  in  the  region, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which 
when  complete,  would  create  the  first 
nuclear  weapons  free  zone  in  any  pop- 
ulated region  of  the  world. 

Once  again,  through  the  Contadora 
group  initiative  agreed  to  last  week, 
Latin  American  countries  have  proven 
them.selves  to  be  leaders  in  interna- 
tional diplomacy  and  have  shown  their 
support  for  .solutions  agreed  to  in  a  ra- 
tionally negotiated  agreement  through 
the  international  system.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  the  combination  of 
creative  ideas  and  dedicated  diplomacy 
can  lead  to  greater  understanding 
among  nations  and  will  hopefully 
bring  the  countries  of  Central  America 
to  a  final  solution  to  the  problems 
which  plague  the  region. 

My  resolution  supports  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  of  the  Contadora  group 
and  the  agreement  reached  by  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America.  I  want  to 
congratulate  these  nations  for  their 
diligent  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to 
their  problems  through  such  multina- 
tional agreements  and  negotiations 
and  1  hope  they  will  continue  to  follow 
this  path  to  bring  ultimate  peace  and 


security  to  the  region.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Concurrent    resolution    expressing   support 
for  the  agreement  on  a  framework  for  ne- 
gotiating a  peaceful  .settlement  to  the  con- 
flict and  turmoil  in  the  Central  America 
which  was  reached  by  Costa  Rica.  El  Sal- 
vador. Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicara- 
gua as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  Con- 
tadora group 

Whereas  at  the  initiative  of  the  four  Con- 
tadora nations  of  Colombia.  Mexico 
Panama  and  Venezuela,  representatives  of 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Hondu- 
ras and  Nicaragua,  met  on  September  7  to 
10  1983.  and  agreed  to  a  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives for  resolving  the  tension  which 
threatens  the  security  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  the  Central  American  region:  and 

Whereas  this  effort  by  the  countries  of 
the  region  to  resolve  their  differences  peace- 
fully in  accordance  with  internationally  rec- 
ognized principles  and  under  international 
auspices  deserves  the  support  of  the  United 
Slates  and  other  countries:  Now.  therefore. 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the    Senate    concurring).    That    the    Con- 

ErGss 

(1)  stronglv  .supports  the  initiatives  taken 
by  the  Contadora  group  and  the  resulting 
Document  of  Objectives  which  has  been 
agreed  to  bv  Co.sta  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  and  which 
sets  forth  a  framework  for  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  and  tur- 
moil in  the  region: 

(2)  encourages  the  United  Nations,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  other  rele- 
vant international  organizations,  and  other 
countries  to  support  this  effort  and  to  as.sist 
in  bringing  about  continued  negotiations  to 
find  a  peaceful  .solution  to  the  tensions  and 
conflict  in  the  Central  American  region:  and 

(3)  believes  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  such  assistance  and  support  as  may 
be  appropriate  in  helping  to  reach  final 
agreements.  ba.sed  on  the  Document  of  Ob^ 
jectives.  which  will  ensure  peaceful  and 
.secure  solutions  to  the  Central  American 
conflicts.* 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  LINE-ITEM 
VETO 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEK.AS 

>-    PKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  25.  1983 
m  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  years 
budget  battle,  the  same  cry  is  heard: 
Someday,  sometime,  the  budget  must 
be  balanced. 

Many  State  governments  know  that 
one  of  the  most  vital  tools  in  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  their  budgets  balanced  is 
the  line-item  veto.  Today.  43  Gover- 
nors have  that  power,  and  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  provides  the 
State  legislatures  with  the  ability  to 
override  any  gubernatorial  veto. 

The  idea  of  the  Presidential  power 
of  line-item  veto  has  been  with  us 
since  the  formation  of  our  Nation.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
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War  that  the  principle  of  item  veto 
found  expression  in  an  American  Con- 
stitution: The  provisional  constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States,  adopted  on 
February  8.  1861.  permitted  the  Con- 
federate president  to  "veto  any  appro- 
priation or  appropriations,  and  ap- 
prove any  other  appropriation  or  ap- 
propriations, in  the  same  bill.  "  Since 
the  Civil  War.  almost  every  new  State 
admitted  to  the  Union,  along  with 
many  of  the  older  States  have  granted 
their  governors  this  power. 

The  question  that  must  now  be 
raised  is.  Why  has  the  Congress  not 
seen  the  virtue  of  the  line-item  veto 
and  granted  that  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  If  so  many 
States,  whose  Governors  have  the  line- 
item  veto  power,  can  achieve  a  bal- 
anced or  nearly  balanced  budget  year 
after  year,  why  would  not  the  same  re- 
sults occur  on  the  Federal  level  if  the 
President  had  that  same  power?  Too 
simplistic  perhaps,  but  I  have  no 
doubts  that  the  budget  process  would 
be  more  efficient  and  pennywise  with 
a  Presidential  line-item  veto  power 
than  it  presently  is  without  it. 

Public  support  for  this  power  is  evi- 
dent The  following  1981  Gallup  poll 
indicates  that  64  percent  of  Americans 
favor  giving  the  President  this  deficit- 
fighting  power: 

Solid  Majority  Backs  Reagan  on  His  Call 
FOR  Item  Veto  Power 
(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton.     N.J. -A     solid     majority     of 
Americans  backs  President  Ronald  Reagan 
in  his  request  for  the  authority  to  veto  indi- 
vidual items  in  appropriations  bills  passed 
by  Congress.   At   present   bills  must  be  ap- 
proved or  vetoed  in  their  entirety. 

In  the  latest  survey.  64T^  of  the  public 
favors  giving  Presidents  this  power-permit- 
ting them  to  veto  specific  items  in  bills 
passed  bv  Congress-whUe  24^.  are  opposed 
In  each  of  five  Gallup  surveys  conducted 
since  1945  a  solid  majority  has  favored  the 

item  veto. 

President  Reagan  renewed  interest  in  this 
issue  recently  when  he  called  for  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  the  Federal  budget  proc- 
ess, including  the  power  to  veto  individual 
budget  items.  . 

More  than  half  the  slates  grant  their  Gov- 
ernors the  power  of  the  item  veto,  but  many 
scholars  believe  it  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  Presidents  this 
authority. 

Those  favoring  the  item  veto  feel  that 
giving  the  President  this  power  would  stop 
■pork-barrel"  legislation-ihe  inclusion  of 
budget  items  which  primarily  serve  the  ex- 
pedient political  interests  of  Congressmen 
without  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the 
measures  on  their  own  merits.  Others  be- 
lieve that  elimination  of  the  expensive 
riders  frequently  tacked  onto  proposed  bills 
would  save  millions  of  dollars. 

The  main  argument  offered  by  those  who 
favor  the  present  sy.stem  is  that  it  gives  the 
legislative  branch  more  power  by  forcing  a 
President  to  accept  items  (particularly  in 
appropriation  bills)  which  he  might  not  oth- 
erwise accept.  J  ,w,„ 
Recent  Gallup  surveys  have  found  the 
American  people  to  be  increasingly  cost -con- 
scious in  regard  to  federal  spending.  A  Sep- 
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ttinbir  survey,  for  example,  showed  the 
public  to  favor,  by  a  3-tol  margin,  a  consti- 
tulional  amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  each  year. 

Following  is  the  question  that  has  been 
asked  since  1945: 

At  the  present  time,  when  Congress  passes 
a  bill,  the  President  cannot  veto  parts  of 
that  bill,  but  must  accept  it  in  full  or  veto  it. 
Do  you  think  this  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  President  can  veto  some  items  in  a  bill 
without  vetoing  the  entire  bill? 

And  here  is  the  national  trend: 

ITEM  VETO 
[In  pcrccfltl 
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As  the  following  table  shows,  the  item 
veto  currently  has  Tieavy  backing  in  all 
major  population  groups,  including  those  of 
all  political  persuasions: 
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The  latest  results  are  based  on  inperson 
interviews  with  1.508  adults.  18  and  older, 
conducted  in  more  than  300  .scientifically-se- 
lected localities  across  the  nation  during  the 
period  October  2-5. 

For  results  based  on  a  sample  of  this  size, 
one  can  say  with  95*^  confidence  that  the 
error  attributable  to  sampling  and  other 
random  effects  could  be  three  percentage 
points  in  either  direction. 

I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
today  which  will  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  include  the  line-item  veto.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  others  who  believe  that  the  dream 
of  the  line-item  veto  should  become  a 
reality  in  the  98th  Congress.* 


THE  SFCOM  )   HMiM    r  MASSACRE 

HON,  ROBERT  GARCI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn 
the  tragic  deaths  of  the  marines  in 
Lebanon.  Their  families  are  not  inter- 
ested in  whether  or  not  it  is  politically 
opportune  for  us  to  be  in  Lebanon. 
They  are  only  concerned  about  the 
deaths  of  their  sons,  and  perhaps  if  we 
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concerns  when  deciding  to  continue 
our  presence  in  Lebanon,  the  Nation 
would  be  better  served. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
any  of  those  killed  were  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  protect  the 
United  States.  That  total  commitment 
is  part  of  the  code  of  honor  that  sym- 
bolizes the  Marine  Corps.  But  as  legis- 
lators and  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  must  make  certain  that  any 
sacrifice  they  may  be  called  to  make  is 
well  worth  the  effort,  and  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. Anything  short  of  that  is  not 
only  unfair,  it  is  immoral. 

While  I  did  not  vote  to  extend  the 
marines'  stay  in  Lebanon  for  18 
months,  I  cast  my  vote  with  hesita- 
tion. It  was  a  tough  vote  for  all  of  us.  I 
further  wish  to  emphasize  that 
anyone  who  did  vote  to  extend  the  ma- 
rines' stay  should  in  no  way  be  blamed 
for  this  tragedy.  We  suffer  together 
with  this  tragedy.  But  it  is  my  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  the  bombing  the 
House  will  reconsider  its  position  on 
the  extension. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  give  the 
families  of  the  marines  a  good  enough 
reason  for  keeping  their  sons  there. 
This  is  the  second  monumental  trage- 
dy. Sabra  and  Shatila  were  the  first,  to 
occur  in  Lebanon  in  the  last  year.  I  do 
not  want  the  United  States  to  become 
hopelessly  embroiled  in  a  situation  in 
Lebanon  that  it  cannot  e.'irape.* 
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weight  around,  and  where  better  than 
in  a  small  island  nation  with  no  armed 
forces  within  our  own  hemisphere.  He 
has  to  do  something  with  the  huge 
military  he  has  been  building  up  over 
the  last  3  years.  You  do  not  launch  a 
military  buildup  like  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's unless  you  intend  to  use 
the  force.  Now  he  has. 

This  stupid  move  may  well  cost  us 
the  rest  of  our  already  deteriorating 
credibility  with  other  nations  of  the 
world.  "The  true  interests  of  the 
Reagan  administration  have  finally 
been  shown  to  the  world.  Under 
Reagan,  the  United  States  will  not  let 
other  countries  do  what  the  United 
States  does  not  want  them  to  do.  And 
we  will  invade  them  to  prove  it. 

It  is  essential  now  that  the  President 
has  shown  his  true  colors,  that  the 
Congress  take  control  of  the  situation. 
Once  again  we  must  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act.  we  have  been  doing  that  a 
lot  lately,  and  bring  this  insane 
Reagan  foreign  policy  back  into  line. 
We  must  also  stop  giving  the  President 
the  means  by  which  to  carryout  such 
invasions.  We  m'ust  stop  the  military 
buildup. 

We  are  rapidly  headed  down  the 
road  not  to  one  Vietnam,  but  po.ssibly 
two  or  three,  and  maybe  e\en  World 
War  III.  Let  us  stop  the  President 
before  it  is  too  late.» 


U.S.  INVASION  OF  GRENADA 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETEi  ST.ARK 

OK  CALIKOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gue.ss  I 
am  not  surprised.  This  morning  Presi- 
dent Reagan  went  ahead  with  an  inva- 
sion of  the  small  island  of  Grenada  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  administration 
reasoning  behind  the  invasion,  and  I 
chose  to  call  it  invasion  instead  of 
"landing  "  a.s  the  President  did  since  I 
fail  to  see  the  difference,  was  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  1.000  or  so  Ameri- 
cans on  the  island.  Now  we  all  know 
that  one  does  not  proceed  with  an  all- 
out  military  invasion  of  a  country, 
complete  with  marines  and  naval  war- 
ships, to  rescue  1. 000  people.  This  is 
not  to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
the  1.000  Americans  in  Grenada,  but  if 
the  administration  is  willing  to  allow- 
close  to  200  marines  to  be  killed  in  I 
day  in  Lebanon  and  refuses  to  insure 
their  .safety  by  removing  them,  then 
the  simple  threat  to  1,000  Americans 
in  Grenada  hardly  warrants  a  full- 
scale  invasion. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the 
President  has  been  itching  to  try 
something  like  this  ever  since  he  was 
elected.  He  loves  to  throw  American 


A  POLICYHOLDER  RESPONDS  ON 
H.R.  100 

HON,  J.AMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  the  insurance 
industry  has  mounted  an  expensive 
lobbying  effort  against  the  pa.ssage  of 
H.R.  100.  "the  Non-Discrimination  in 
Insurance  Act.  "  The  industry  has  re- 
lentlessly pursued  stockholders  and 
policyholders  through  massive  mail- 
ings alleging  drastic  results  if  the  bill 
is  enacted. 

The  industry  continues  this  propa- 
ganda in  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  reported  to  me,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  writing  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  the  factor  of  miles 
driven,  rather  than  gender  of  the 
driver,  was  more  relevant  and  if  used 
as  the  predictor  would  not  cost  individ- 
ual policyholders  any  more  money— 
Congressional  Record.  April  12.  1983 
p.  E  1797.  Recently,  in  a  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Health  and  Human  Services 
researchers  determined  that  differen- 
tial rates  in  cigarette  smoking  are  ap- 
parently the  overwhelming  cause  of 
the  male-female  longevity  difference. 
The  Washington  Post  article  describ- 
ing this  study  follows. 
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Thf   mdu.stry  contmues  to  write  its 
stockholders    and    policyholders    with 
presentations  which  do  not  fairly  rep- 
resent  the  purpo.se  of  H.R.    100.   nor 
the  effect  that  its  passage  would  have. 
Recently.   I   received   a   letter   from   a 
constituent  who  received  one  of  these 
letters.  I  think  his  repon.se  to  the  re- 
quest  of   the   industry   to  oppose  this 
legislation   is   instructive,   and   I   urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it: 
The  material  follows: 
Research  Links  Longevity  Gap  With 
Smoking 
(By  Philip  J.  Hills) 
Re.searchers    have    discovered    that    the 
reason  women  live  longer  than  men  is  that 
women    have    smoked    fewer    cigarettes    in 
their  lifetimes,  according  to  a  new  study  in 
Public  Health  Reports,  a  journal  published 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  •  over- 
whelming" reason  for  the  difference  in  lon- 
gevity between  men  and  women  is  cigarette 
smoking.  The  conclusion  contradicts  the 
speculation  of  researchers  over  the  years 
that  job  stress  and  style  of  life  might  ex- 
plain the  eight-year  gap  between  the  life 
spans  of  men  and  women. 

The  paper,  by  Dean  R.  Gerstein  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  Gus  Miller 
of  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  near 
Pittsburgh,  drew  some  strong  conclusions 
from  the  new  data: 

The  study  warns  that  the  widening  gap 
between  the  longevity  of  men  and  of  women 
eventually  may  be  erased.  Both  women  and 
men  will  die  at  earlier  ages  statistically,  be- 
cause women  now  smoke  almost  as  much  as 

men.  ,  . 

Young  women  are  now  taking  up  smoking 
at  a  rate  much  higher  than  young  men.  If 
women's  smoking  continues  to  increa.sc. 
women  will  begin  to  be  afflicted  with  higher 
and  higher  rates  of  disease  at  all  ages,  and 
thus  pull  down  their  average  longevity,  said 
Gerstein. 

Insurance  companies  that  now  may 
charge  women  lower  premiums  but  also  give 
them  lower  benefits  based  on  sex  are  -prob- 
ablv  doing  this  on  the  basis  of  the  wrong, 
factor'.  Gerstein  said.  Insurance  benefits 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  histo- 
ry of  cigarette  smoking,  which  is  the  actual 
cause  of  longer  female  longevity,  not  sex. 

■The  new  study  does  not  necessarily  con- 
tradict the  idea  that  stress  may  be  a  factor 
in  men  dying  earlier,  because  it  could  be 
that  stress  causes  men  to  smoke  and  so  both 
contribute.  "  said  Gerstein.  But  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  think  that.  I  think  that  whatever 
other  factors  are  left  over  after  smoking  is 
subtracted  doesn't  account  for  much.  " 

The  new  study  was  conducted  on  a  sample 
population  of  8.300  people  in  Erie  County. 
Pa  Researchers  discovered  that  if  cigarette 
smoking  were  eliminated  as  a  factor,  and 
the  higher  rate  of  violent  death  among 
young  men  were  discounted,  there  would  be 
no  difference  in  the  life  span  of  men  and 
women.  .     . 

The  findings  are  the  first  large  study  to 
try  to  explain  the  differences  in  longevity 
by  substracling  these  two  factors. 

American  women  today  can  expect  to  live 
lo  be  77.9  years  old.  and  men  can  expect  at 
birth  to  live  to  age  70.3.  according  to  1981 
figures  from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  The  gap.  which  was  very  small  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  has  been  widening 
ever  since,  and  even  with  increased  smoking 
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among  women,  it  is  expected  to  continue  to 
w  iden  for  some  years. 

Eventually  the  rise  in  women's  smoking, 
however,  is  expected  to  at  least  match  the 
mens  rate.  The  gap  will  narrow,  the  re- 
.searchers say,  when  the  younger  women 
begin  to  contract  cancer  and  other  di-seases 
from  smoking. 

Gerstein  and  Miller  compared  the  life 
.span  of  men  who  neither  died  violently  nor 
smoked  more  than  20  cigarettes  in  their  life- 
times, with  the  life  span  of  women  and 
found  the  two  statistically  identical. 

Gerstein  said  he  eliminated  death  by  vio- 
lent causes  in  the  study  because  there  is  a 
wide  imbalance  in  the  number  of  deaths  of 
accident,  homicide,  and  suicide  between 
young  men  and  women.  So.  he  said,  men 
who  are  not  killed  violently  and  do  not 
smoke  can  be  expected  to  live  to  the  same 
age  as  women  of  their  same  social  level. 

•The  resulting  life  expectancy  figures  for 
non-smoking  men  and  women  of  parallel  age 
were  virtually  identical.  Thus,  differential 
rates  of  cigarette  smoking  are  apparently 
the  overwhelming  cause  for  the  male-female 
longevilv  difference.  "  the  study  concluded. 

•Actuarial  tables  should  be  divided  by 
smoking  behavior  to  reflect  this  finding.' 
the  study  added. 

"When  .  .  .  women  who  have  smoked  as 
much  as  men  reach  the  later  decades  of  life 
.  our  study  suggests  that  their  lives  will 
be  shortened  as  much  as  men's  and  that  the 
present  differences  in  longevity  between 
men  and  women  will  disappear,"  the  study 
concludes. 


group  (consumers,  male  and  female,  stock- 
holders, taxpayers).  That  is  a  legislator's 
job.  as  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  in  its 
recent  pension  decisions.  1  am  sure  you  will 
do  the  job  well!  This  male  consumer  is  con- 
fident that  the  long  run  benefit  to  all  con- 
sumers makes  the  task  essential. 
Cordially, 

Peter  W.  Reilly  • 


Peter  W.  Reilly. 
Haddonfield.  N.J.,  August  18.  1983. 
Hon.  James  Florid, 
Honse  of  Representatives, 
Washmpton.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr  Florio;  Contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  my  life  insurance  company.  1  am  writing 
to  .support  the  Non-discrimination  in  Insur- 
ance Act  (H.R.  100)  and  the  Fair  Insurance 
Practices  Act  (S.  372).  I  support  legi-slation 
designed  to  implement  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions aimed  at  eliminating  insurarice  rates 
and  benefits  keyed  to  .sexual  differential 
mortality  tables  or  sexual  based  di.sabilities. 

Provident  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  others  are  using  bill  stuffers  to  argue 
that  such  tables  reflect  'objective  reality  . 
That  view  misses  the  obvious  fact  that  there 
are  manv  ways  to  describe  reality,  but  we 
must  choose  to  act  on  those  descriptions 
which  will  further  our  view  of  what  we 
should    value    and    what    we    should    not 

accept.  ,  .   ,., 

The  choice  of  male/female  mortality 
tables  as  a  basis  for  rates  and  benefits  is  not 
•neutral".  There  are  or  could  be  tables  re- 
flecting longer  lives  for  members  of  racial 
groups,  ethnic  groups,  national  origin 
groups,  etc.  It  would  certainly  be  socially 
unacceptable  to  use  such  facts  to  create  un- 
derwriting policy. 

The  law  is  a  means  of  expressing  what  is 
.socially  unacceptable.  The  bills  I  urge  you 
to  support  are  to  carry  out  the  policy  that 
financial  distinctions  based  on  gender,  accu- 
rate or  inaccurate,  are  unacceptable. 

Everv  form  of  social  change  is  always  ac- 
companied by  cries  that  the  money  cost  is 
too  great.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
with  a  little  prodding,  the  insurance  indus- 
try will  find  reliable  and  acceptable  means 
of'  underwriting  in  order  to  maximize  sales 
and  profits. 

Certainly,  the  transition  to  new  methods 
must  be  carefully  examined  to  prevent  the 
burden    from    falling    too    heavily    on    any 


ON   THE  OCCASION   OF  JOSEPH 
MCCAFFREYS  RETIREMENT 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  Joe  McCaffrey,  dean  of  the 
broadcast  journalists,  retired  after  38 
years  in  the  business.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  in-ilie  House 
who  knew  Joe  would  agree  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable broadcast  journalists  ever  as- 
signed to  cover  the  House. 

In  addition  to  mastering  the  issues, 
Joe    knew    the    personalities   and   the 
complexities  of  the  system.  He  had  in- 
sights into  the  legislative  and  political 
processes  which   few   journalists  ever 
gain.  I  particularly  enjoyed  his  report, 
•Todav  in  Congress.  "  which  reviewed 
the  floor  and  committee  proceedings 
in  Congress.  As  testimony  to  that  pro- 
gram's popularity,  it  was  the  longest 
running    sponsored   show    on   the   air 
here  in  Washington.  Joes  other  pro- 
gram, •Meet  the  Member."  was  on  the 
air  for  12  years.  In  addition  to  these 
productions.  Joe  aired  on  a  daily  basis 
insightful  commentaries  on  the  major 
issues  facing  our  Nation.  Joe  has  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  most  convolut- 
ed issues  in  a  plain,  direct,  and  under- 
standable way. 

Because  of  his  many  years  covering 
the  Hill,  he  really  learned  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  its  role  in  America's  demo- 
cratic process.  He  acknowledged  the 
weaknesses  in  the  system,  but  main- 
tained a  healthy  understanding  and 
respect  for  our  open  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Within  his  own  group  of  profession- 
als in  the  broadcasting  and  journalism 
field  Joe  is  equally  well  regarded  and 
was  the  winner  of  five  Emmys  from 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Although  Joe  is  leaving  Washington, 
he  has  recently  become  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Culpepper  News.  1  am 
certain  that  he  will  continue  to  use  his 
professional  skills  to  both  inform  and 
entertain  the  Virginians  in  his  area. 

All  of  Joes  friends  on  the  Hill  wish 
to  express  our  thanks  and  admiration 
for  his  years  of  dedicated  service,  and 
we  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeav- 
ors.* 
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K)()l)  Vi)H    I  ii(  M(  .M  r:  USE  FOOD 
AS  POOD 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OK  NOKTU  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
armchair  food  qiiarterback.s  have 
started  calling  signal.s  again  on  how  we 
should  run  our  farm  program.  They 
call  the  usual  play  that  America  pro- 
duces too  much  and  that  is  why  we 
spend  too  much  on  commodity  storage 
and  price  supports. 

For  the  moment,  I  do  not  wish  to 
debate  the  broad  questions  of  farm 
policy:  instead  I  want  to  focus  on  food 
policy  and  human  need.  Recently,  col- 
umnist George  Will— who  is  no  cham- 
pion of  welfare  programs— argued  that 
we  need  to  use  commonsense  and  to 
get  food  to  people  who  are  starving  or 
malnourished.  Will  wrote: 

But  here  is  a  better  idea:  use  the  food  as 
food.  America  does  not  have  enough  produc 
tivit.v.  Government  should  not  pay  peopU-. 
as  it  today  is  paying  farmers,  to  produce 
less— less  of  .something  that  parts  of  the 
world  need  desperately.  Surely  it  is  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  public  policy  to 
make  America's  agricultural  bounty  an  asset 
to  public  policy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  .scandal  not 
to. 

Precisely  the  point. 

While  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  red  dogging  Congress  on 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  and  Con- 
gress is  delaying  the  game  in  a  debate 
over  foolish  target  price  freezes.  22  Af- 
rican nations  face  either  famine  or  a 
food  crisis.  True.  Africa  has  faced 
famine  before— as  recently  as  1973-74. 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  died  of 
starvation.  But  the  director  general  of 
the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization.  Edouard  Saouma. 
says  that  the  current  crisis  affects  a 
much  wider  area  and  that  prospects 
for  1983  84  are  even  worse.  As  a  result, 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion has  issued  an  emergency  appeal. 

Africa  immediately  needs  700.000 
tons  of  emergency  food  aid  above  reg- 
ular aid  to  the  affected  countries— as 
well  as  funds  for  transportation  and 
fertilizer.  These  nations  need  food  to 
prevent  starvation  now  and  to  provide 
.seed  stocks  for  next  years  planting.  As 
Mr.  Saouma  pleads.  If  no  food  gets  to 
them,  they  will  eat  the  seeds." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  heed  to 
the  African  food  crisis  and  to  respond 
to  Mr.  Saouma's  emergency  appeal. 
Imminent  hearings  in  the  House  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees will  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  share  our  response. 

Meanwhile.  I  include  for  consider- 
ation a  timely  article  describing  the 
food  plight  of  .several  African  nations. 
It  is  a  sharp  reminder  that  our  food 
for  peace  program  still  makes  good 
sense. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  19831 

A  Parched  Land.  Africa  Desperately  Needs 

Food 

I  By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

Nairobi.  Kenya.  October  12.  — From  the 
windows  of  planes,  on  flights  covering  more 
than  9.000  miles  in  the  last  month,  much  of 
the  African  continent  appeared  parched  and 
crusty,  weakening  In  the  grip  of  a  punishing 
drought  that  United  Nations  experts  are 
.saying  is  po.ssibly  the  most  calamitous  ever. 

For  the  second  year,  the  rains  have  failed 
in  what  had  been  thf  corn  belts  and  bread- 
baskets of  the  continent,  where  nature  re- 
mains a  far  more  powerful  force  than  poli- 
tics or  technolcgy. 

The  drought  has  centered  largely  on  those 
lands  that  had  been  the  most  bountiful, 
while  isolated  and  unproductive  tracts  with- 
out roads  tying  them  to  markets  lie  slick- 
ened  by  rain. 

The  United  Nations  experts  have  said  the 
drought  IS  threatening  the  continent  worst 
lood  shortages  since  the  early  1970s,  when 
200.000  to  300.000  people  are  bflleved  to 
have  starved  to  death  in  the  sub-Saharan 
region. 

emergency  aid  needed 

In  July,  a  team  of  agronomists  from  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization fanned  out  across  the  continent 
collecting  statistics  on  the  spreading  crop 
failure  and  cattle  deaths.  The  teams  con- 
cluded than  in  18  black  African  countries, 
with  populations  totaling  120  million 
people,  some  four  million  tons  of  emergency 
grain  supplies  from  abroad  will  be  needed  if 
ma.ss  starvation  is  to  be  avoided. 

Food  experts  said  in  June  that  the  18 
countries  most  affected  by  the  drought  were 
Botswana,  Cameroon.  Cape  Verde,  Chad, 
Ethiopia.  Ghana.  Djibouti,  Lesotho.  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Morocco,  Mozambique,  South 
Africa,  Swaziland,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Zambia 
and  Zimbabwe. 

Unlike  the  drought  in  the  sub-Saharan 
region  10  years  ago,  the  failure  of  rams  is 
far  more  extensive,  covering  most  of  .south- 
ern Africa,  the  Ethiopian  highlands  and  the 
chronically  parched  lands  on  the  edge  of 
the  Sahara. 

Even  South  Africa,  a  country  long  proud 
of  its  agriculture  surpluses,  has  been  forced 
to  Import  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  corn  this  year.  Farm  income  has 
fallen  by  half,  and  hundreds  of  while  farm- 
ers have  become  bankrupt. 

JOHANNESBURG  POOLS  AFFECTED 

In  Johannesburg,  the  drought  has  led  to 
curbs  on  filling  swimming  pools  and  wash 
ing  cars.  But  South  Africa  is  a  rich  country 
and  can  buy  food  abroad,  and  the  inconven- 
iences to  Its  whites  .seem  slight  compared 
with  the  hardships  being  endured  by  blacks 
in  the  homelands  and  the  independent  na- 
tions of  .southern  Africa. 

Botswana  has  had  virtually  no  harvest 
this  year,  producing  25.000  tons  of  corn,  a 
tenth  of  its  needs.  Lesotho.  Zambia  and 
Swaziland  are  in  crisis,  sending  our  appeals 
for  help  as  stockpiles  dwindle.  In  the  pa.st. 
some  of  these  countries  received  food  a.ssist- 
ance  from  South  Africa,  but  such  shipments 
are  impossible  this  year. 

Even  Zimbabwe,  one  of  the  rare  food  ex- 
porters In  Africa,  Is  preparing  to  import 
corn,  a  staple  in  the  African  diet  prepared 
as  a  kind  of  porridge  called  fufu  in  Zaire, 
nshlma  In  Zambia  and  sadza  in  Zimbabwe. 

In  the  tribal  homelands  established  by 
South  Africa,  the  situation  verges  on  criti- 
cal. Tens  of  thousands  of  wild  donkeys  have 
been    ordered    shot    to    preserve    shrinking 
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grazing  lands  for  cattle  and  goats.  The 
cattle  herds,  which  are  maintained  as  family 
savings  and  investments,  are  rapidlv  dving 
off. 

In  one  homeland.  Lebowa,  the  average 
family  three  years  ago  owned  10  cattle.  By 
last  July  the  average  was  down  to  five,  and 
local  officials  are  predicting  that  each 
household  will  have  just  a  single  cow  by 
years  end.  Adding  to  the  problems  of  herd- 
ers is  an  epidemic  of  rinderpest,  a  cattle  dis- 
ease now  sweeping  through  14  African  coun- 
tries. 

DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTION 

For  years,  agricultural  specialists  have  de- 
plored national  policies  in  Africa  that  have 
led  to  a  steady  decline  in  farm  production. 
With  some  notable  exceptions,  like  Ivory 
Coast,  many  African  countries  have  favored 
urban  food  consumers  over  rural  food  pro- 
ducers in  their  pricing  policies,  resulting  in 
falling  production.  Diets  of  city  dwellers  and 
rural  people  have  diverged,  leading  to  a 
growing  dependence  on  imported  food  as 
populations  have  shifted  to  urban  centers. 

Indi.scriminate  land  use.  deforestation  and 
unlimited  wanderings  of  nomadic  herders 
have  quickened  the  pace  of  the  growth  of 
desert.  In  other  countries,  like  Zaire,  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  mining  and  commerce.  El.sewhere. 
investments  in  fertilizer  and  irrigation 
pumps  have  been  limited,  and  systems  of 
land  tenure  have  often  failed  to  synchronize 
tribal  collective  traditions  with  the  kind  of 
clear  title  and  ownership  needed  to  secure 
bank  credits. 

In  the  face  of  the  emergency,  constructive 
criticism  has  given  way  to  pleas  for  interna- 
tional relief.  In  Mozambique,  where  it  is  es- 
timated that  half  the  livestock  had  died,  ir- 
rigation efforts  would  not  be  u.sele.ss.  The 
flows  of  the  rivers  have  become  puny,  and 
tides  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  forcing  their 
way  upstream,  leaving  water  brackish.  Mar- 
keting policies,  however  perfect,  can  do 
nothing  if  nothing  grows. 

VISIBLE  IMPACT  DIMINISHED 

The  drought  is  most  .severe  in  .southern 
Africa,  but  available  stockpiles  there  have 
.so  far  diminished  the  visible  impact  in  terms 
of  the  swollen  stomachs,  pencil-thin  arms 
and  the  yellowing  hair  that  signals  protein 
deficiency. 

In  Ethiopia,  however,  where  stocks  have 
long  been  exhausted,  the.se  signs  and  the 
mounting  deaths  of  children  are  being  in- 
creasingly reported  by  relief  workers.  The 
Ethiopian  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission announced  that  in  .some  regions  the 
drought  was  as  severe  as  the  one  in  1974. 
when  200,000  people  are  thought  to  have 
died.  It  was  that  drought,  particularly  ef- 
forts to  hide  its  consequences  and  severity 
by  the  Government,  that  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  Emperor  Halle  Selai,ssie. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  is  now  care- 
fully and  candidly  providing  details  of  the 
crop  failures  in  Wallo.  Tigre  and  Gondar, 
the  regions  hardest  hit  nine  years  ago.  The 
Ethiopian  Herald,  the  Government  newspa- 
per, .said  in  Gondar  alone.  50,000  head  of 
cattle  had  died. 

The  third  major  area  of  the  continent  hit 
by  the  drought  is  the  sub-Saharan  region, 
where  the  last  good  rains  came  in  1968. 
Mauritania,  which  needs  200,000  tons  of 
gram  a  year  to  feed  its  people,  produced  a 
tenth  of  that  target  last  year  and  is  likely  to 
do  worse  this  year.  Similar  dismal  harvests 
have  been  registered  in  Mali  and  Senegal. 

In  Ghana,  the  harmattan.  a  hot  wind  that 
usually  comes  in  January,  lasted  twice  as 


long  as  it  normally  does,  fanning  brush  fires 
that  destroyed  both  fields  and  storehouses. 
Along  with  the  drought,  the  fires  have  cost 
Ghana  a  third  of  its  annual  food  produc- 
tion.* 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  Union  Molycorp 
in  Questa.  N.  Mex„  on  their  60  years 
of  outstanding  service.  Operation  of 
Molvcorps  first  flotation  mill-one  of 
the  first  in  the  country— began  exactly 
60  years  ago.  A  lot  has  changed  since 
those  early  days,  but  one  thing  re- 
mains the  same:  Molycorps  proven 
ability  to  produce  a  quality  product  at 
the  lowest  po.ssible  cost. 

In  1981.  the  Molycorp  Questa  divi- 
sion was  shut  down  for  remodeling. 
When  it  reopens  soon.  2  miles  of  new- 
conveyor  belts,  new  flotation  cells  and 
microprocessor  control  system  will 
vastly  improve  mill  efficiency.  Moly- 
corp Questa,  therefore,  is  not  only 
celebrating  an  anniversary,  they  are 
celebrating  a  new  beginning  as  well. 

Molycorp  is  an  integral  part  of  my 
congressional  di.strict  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  Molycorp's  payroll  represents 
30  percent  of  the  private  .sector  pay- 
roll in  Taos  County.  It  is  the  largest 
private  employer  in  that  part  of  the 
State,    and    they    have    made    every 
effort  to  provide  steady  employment 
for  the  local  work  force.  As  proof  of 
this  commitment,  a  major  portion  of 
the  mills  modifications  were  done  by 
Molycorp    Questa's    own    employees. 
For   tho.se   temporarily    laid   off.   the 
company    has    helped    Questa    obtain 
community  assistance  grants  from  the 
State  and   Federal   governments.   But 
Molycorp  has  not  looked  to  others  to 
shoulder  all  of  the  burdens.  The  com- 
pany provided  a  $106,000  grant  to  the 
village    to   support    many   community 
improvement     projects.     Recently,     a 
$20,000  grant  was  given  to  the   Har- 
wood  Foundation  in  Taos.  N.  Mex.,  to 
support       the       community       library 
system.  Overall,  the  local  economy  in 
Questa  has  greatly  benefited  from  the 
presence  of  Union  Molycorp, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  their  60-year  anni- 
versary, I  want  to  extend  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  Molycorp  Questa  for  the 
many  outstanding  contributions  they 
have  made  to  northern  New  Mexico,  I 
am  certain  their  coinmitment  to 
northern  New  Mexico  will  only  grow 
stronger  in  the  years  ahead,  and  we 
will  be  the  beneficiaries,* 


Tuesday.  October  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
dav,  November  5,  men  and  women  of 
all"  faiths  will  gather  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  to  honor  Leo  and  Gloria 
Cutler  as  Congregation  Emanu  El  con- 
fers upon  them  the  first  Rabbi 
Norman  F,  Feldheym  Award,  given  for 
outstanding  community  service. 
Unable  to  attend  this  gathering,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Congress  to  join 
me  along  with  their  many  friends  and 
admirers  in  expressing  our  deep  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  this  man  and 
woman  for  their  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service. 

Leo  and  Gloria  Cutler,  whose  pure 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
humanity  has  guided  them  in  their 
labors  of  love,  are  indeed  American 
citizens  of  the  first  order.  Their  entire 
life  has  been  an  expression  of  the 
finest  ideals  of  their  double  heritage, 
Judaism  and  Americanism,  It  is  there- 
fore fitting  that  on  November  5,  1983, 
they  will  be  honored  as  the  first  recipi- 
ents of  the  Rabbi  Normal  F.  Feldheym 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  their 
community. 

Their  contributions  to  the  religious 
community  are  countless.  Leo  was  a 
member  of  the  Building  Fund  Cam- 
paign Committee  which  helped  to 
build  the  Norman  Feldheym  Religious 
Education  Center,  which  now  serves  as 
the  core  of  all  religious  education  for 
Jewish  youth  within  the  Inland 
Empire.  He  has  served  Congregation 
Emanu  El  in  San  Bernardino  as  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors,  vice 
president,  and  president.  The  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  has  been  an- 
other recipient  of  his  energies,  and  in 
his  almost  continuous  .service  to  that 
organization  he  has  served  on  its 
board  of  directors,  as  its  treasurer, 
and.  on  three  different  occasions,  as 
its  general  chairman. 

Gloria's  contributions  are  equally 
distinguished  and  numerous.  She  has 
devoted  many  hours  of  service  to  the 
Arrowhead  Chapter  of  Hadassah, 
.served  as  its  president,  and  was  hon- 
ored in  1976  as  its  distinguished 
member.  She  has  cochaired  the  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Campaign  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Con- 
gregation Emanu  El.  She  has  also 
served  as  the  Temples  second  and 
first  vice  president  and  currently  holds 
the  position  of  treasurer.  Of  special 
note  is  that  in  1980  Gloria  became  the 
congregation's  first  woman  president. 
She  and  Leo  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  husband  and  wife  to 
have  both  served  the  temple  in  that 
capacity. 
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The  secular  San  Bernardino  commu- 
nity has  also  been  greatly  enriched  by 
their  presence  since  1959.  when  they 
moved  here  with  their  two  children. 
Jeffrey  and  Roberta.  Among  the  nu- 
merous organizations  and  activities 
which  have  benefited  from  their  in- 
volvement are  the  economic  develop- 
ment committee  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city's 
planning  commission,  the  corporate 
board  of  the  San  Bernardino  Commu- 
nity Hospital  and  the  Valley  Light- 
house for  the  Blind. 

Gloria  and  Leo  Cutler  have  carried 
out  the  moral  imperative  which  is  so 
much  a  part  of  their  Jewish  heritage. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in  com- 
mending to  my  colleagues.  Leo  and 
Gloria  Cutler,  whose  possession  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
permitted  them  to  lay  aside  their  own 
comfort  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
well-being  of  all  the  citizens  of  their 
community.* 


A  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  MOURNING 

HON.  W1LLL4M  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday.  October  23  was  a  national  day 
of  mourning  for  all  Americans.  Over 
200  Americans  were  savagely  mur- 
dered by  an  early  morning  terrorist 
attack  at  their  headquarters  in  Beirut. 
Our  forces  have  been  sitting  targets 
since  U.S.  troops  were  finst  deployed  in 
Lebanon. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon  I  have  been  leery  of  our  in- 
volvement. The  situation  in  Lebanon 
is  one  of  long  standing  trouble  among 
manv  groups.  It  is  a  civil  war  between 
a  Christian  group  and  a  number  of 
Moslem  groups.  This  civil/religious 
war,  which  has  been  raging  off  and  on 
for  manv  years  cannot  be  contained  or 
controlled  by  a  few  thousand  marines 
from  the  United  States,  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain,  We  have  no  busi- 
ness exposing  marines  to  these  types 
of  dangers  that  are  everpresent  in  Leb- 
anon, I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution 
that  calls  for  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  Lebanon,  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  support  among  the 
American  people  for  a  continuing  U,S, 
presence  in  Lebanon. 

We  have  involved  ourselves  in  what 
is  essentially  a  civil  war.  The  goal  of 
the  multinational  force  is  as  a  peace- 
keeper. But  the  only  way  peace  can  be 
maintained  is  if  there  is  agreement  on 
all  sides  to  cease  hostilities.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  Hundreds  of  vio- 
lations occur  daily.  American  marines 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
MNF  are  being  used  as  pawns  of  the 
various  factions.  But,  most  tragically. 
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our  American  nuirines  have  suffered 
the  most  with  this  latest  vicious  attack 
on  tht'ir  barracks. 

How  many  more  American  lives  will 
be  lost  before  our  Government  will  re- 
alize what  is  really  happening  in  Leba- 
non? We  no  longer  live  in  a  world,  nor 
do  I  feel  w<-  ever  really  did.  where  the 
United  States  can  act  as  a  world  po- 
liceman m  quelling  disturbances.  Leba- 
non IS  going  through  a  terrible  and 
tragic  civil  war.  We  have  no  business 
interfering  in  this  situation.  We 
should  withdraw  our  troops  as  soon  as 
is  practical  Finally.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  (  oii'ldli  iices  and  deepest  sorrow  to 
the  families  of  those  marines  who  lost 
their  lives  in  this  despicable  attack. • 


IMF    I)AN(  .VMS  (  )1-     I  Hi-: 
fRlSIDi-  N  i   .-:   AN  IlMl.s.sil.l.    F'LAN 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17.  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  magazine  broke  the  news 
that  an  administration  senior  inter- 
agency group  has  recommended  to 
President  Reagan  that  the  U.S.  forge 
ahead  with  a  multitiered  space-based 
antiballistic  missile  defense  program. 
According  to  Aviation  Week,  funding 
for  the  program  from  fi.scal  1985 
through  fiscal  1989  range  from  $27  bil- 
lion to  $18  billion."  The  article  reports 
that  the: 

Total  through  deployment  of  single  layer 
of  a  multilayered  defense  by  the  year  2000 
would  be  $92-$94  billion.  A  multilayer 
system  would  cost  approximately  $95  bil- 
lion. 

The  proposed  multilayered  defense 
system  could  involve  a  number  of  de- 
veloping technologies,  including  X-ray 
lasers  powered  by  nuclear  explosions, 
ground-based  shortwave-length  lasers, 
chemical  infrared  space-based  lasers, 
and  free  electron  visible  lasers.  Al- 
though the  report's  recommendations 
are  purportedly  designed  to  give  the 
President  flexibility  not  to  abrogate 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty  with  Moscow.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  Congress  asked 
the  President  to  put  the  brakes  on  the 
development  of  these  technologies 
before  they  run  away  from  us. 

The  United  States  is  already  on  the 
verge  of  flight  tests  of  its  F-15  ASAT 
weapon,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
attack  Soviet  satellites.  We  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  having  enough  trou- 
ble controlling  the  arms  race  on 
Earth,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
last  thing  we  ought  to  be  doing  right 
now  is  proceeding  with  an  accelerated 
program  to  move  the  arms  race  into 
space  as  well,  with  associated  costs 
which  may  well  dwarf  the  current  de- 
fense budget. 

Just  as  disturbing  as  the  space  weap- 
ons proposal  are  the  increasing  indica- 
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tions  that  the  President  just  does  not 
have  a  very  clear  grasp  of  the  basic 
issues  in  United  States-Soviet  strategic 
relations,  or  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
deployment  of  systems  which  would 
appear  to  eventually  require  the  abro- 
gation of  the  ABM  agreement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  October  16  New  York 
Times  reported  that,  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing with  Members  of  Congress,  the 
President  indicated: 

That  he^  had  not  realized  until  recently 
that  most'of  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  de- 
fenses were  concentrated  in  its  system  of 
heavy  land-based  mi.ssiles.  Mr.  Reagan  re- 
portedly added  that  he  realized  now  that  his 
propo.sals  for  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  their 
heaviest  mi.ssiles.  without  similar  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States  were  interpreted 
by  many  as  onesided. 

It  appears  that  the  President  is  just 
as  unclear  about  his  proposed  ballistic 
missile  defense  system.  The  October 
18  Washington  Post  reports  that  a 
■'.senior  U.S.  weapons  scientist  who 
participated  in  the  studies."  which 
preceded  the  antimissile  defense  pro- 
posal, "said  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
scientists  involved  that  U.S.  develop- 
ment of  a  strategic  defense  would 
cause  the  Soviets  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  build  new  and  more  effective 
offensive  weapons.  "  Yet  in  response  to 
a  question  at  his  October  19  press  con- 
ference about  the  creation  of  a  defen- 
sive arms  race  in  space,  the  President 
said: 

Well,  would  that  be  all  bad'  If  you've  got 
everybody  building  defense,  then  nobody's 
going  to  .start  a  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  a  space- 
weapons  race,  which  could  cost  us  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  arid  which  nei- 
ther we  nor  the  Soviets  can  win.  are 
abundantly  clear.  For  example,  the 
United  States  is  moving  ahead  with 
plans  to  deploy  its  new  F-15  antisatel- 
lite  mi.ssile.  The  F-15  ASAT  can  be 
used  for  no  purpose  other  than  to 
attack  Soviet  observation  and  target- 
ing satellites.  The  Soviets"  less  .sophis- 
ticated antisatellite  weapon  can  only 
be  used  to  attack  U.S.  observation  and 
targeting  satellites.  These  weapons 
provide  a  purely  offensive  capability, 
and  directly  threaten  the  means  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  of  verifying 
arms-control  agreements  and  guarding 
against  nuclear  attack.  Deployment  of 
these  weapons  will  not  enhance  our 
deterrent  capability,  and  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  very  destabilizing.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  President  is 
poorly  informed  on  these  critical 
issues,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
all  we  can  to  get  the  administration  to 
proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  down 
this  exceedingly  dangerous  path.* 
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FOCUSING  ON  WORM)  HI   N(.hH 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  plenty,  we  devote  precious 
little  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  This,  unfortunately,  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  hungry  of  the 
world. 

Today  the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  hear  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Board 
for  International  Food  and  Agricultur- 
al Development,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  world  hunger  problem. 

This  hearing  is  one  of  several  the 
committee  has  held  on  this  important 
global  topic  in  recent  years  and.  while 
I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  every 
Member  to  be  present  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony of  the  various  witnesses,  we  all 
should  be  informed  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  an  article  by  reporter 
Scott  Richie  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une in  the  Record.  Written  for  World 
Food  Day  2  weeks  ago.  the  article  pre- 
sents a  series  of  startling  statistics 
that  truly  give  us  a  proper  perspective 
on  world  hunger  and  suggestions  from 
.several  authorities  on  how  we  can  best 
fight  it. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  and  the  continu- 
ing work  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  this  issue. 

[From  the  Minneapoli.s  Tribune.  Oct.  16. 
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Today  Is  World  Food  Day— A  Look  at  the 

Hungry 

(By  Scott  Richie) 

They  are.  most  often,  children  and 
women,  the  young  and  the  very  old.  They 
are  the  victims  of  droughts,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, worn-out  soils  and  rapid  population 
growth.  They  are  the  poor  and  they  live  on 
every  continent. 

Every  minute,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  200  people  are  born  on  this  planet. 
Half  will  die  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Of 
those  that  live,  half  will  die  before  their 
16th  birthday.  They  will  die  of  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition and  disease. 

Today  is  World  Food  Day— an  internation- 
al observance  that  .seeks  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  nearly  500  million  people 
who  are  underfed  and  hungry  in  the  world. 
And  their  number,  according  to  World  Bank 
estimates,  could  double  by  the  year  2000. 

These  malnourished  people  cannot  work 
a.s  productively  as  those  who  have  enough 
to  eat.  says  an  AID  report.  "Toward  a  World 
Without  Hunger."  It  is  a  vicious  circle,  for 
without  the  productivity  necessary  to  bring 
about  economic  development,  the  malnour- 
ished continue  to  lie  in  poverty  and  hunger. 

Barry  Sidman.  an  official  of  AID's  food 
aid  program,  said  there  are  four  elements  in 
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the  hunger  equation;  a  nations  ability  to 
produce  food,  its  ability  to  buy  and  import 
food  on  the  commercial  market,  its  popula- 
tion growth,  and  whether  the  Nation  can 
get  food  aid. 

■  When  were  talking  about  hunger  and 
the  elements  involved,  there  is  a  qualitative 
aspect,  too.  "  Sidman  said.  "If  the  health  of 
the  community  is  bad.  then  the  ability  to 
consume  and  utilize  the  value  of  the  food  is 
minimized." 

Sidman  said  there  are  two  standards  used 
to  measure  the  world's  food  needs.  The  first 
IS  based  on  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
keeping  a  country  from  getting  in  worse 
shape  in  terms  of  food  consumption."  The 
second  is  based  on  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  world's  population,  and  it  is  a 
much  higher  standard,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  in  order  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  food  consumption  in  1983  84.  they  will 
have  to  get  about  12  million  metric  tons  of 
food  beyond  what  they  now  grow  or  can 
afford  to  import. 

If  the  need  for  food  is  based  on  minimum 
nutrition  requirements,  the  amount  of  food 
required  will  be  nearly  33  million  tons. 

By  either  standard,  the  amount  of  food 
needed  by  developing  countries  is  greater 
than  what  the  developing  nations  have  do- 
nated. In  1982-83.  about  8.84  million  tons  of 
grain  (the  principal  food  aid  commodity) 
were  provided  by  all  the  world's  donors, 
with  the  U.S.  share  being  5  million  tons. 
Sidman  said.  In  1983-84.  about  9  million 
metric  tons  are  expected  to  be  donated,  he 
said. 

Sidman  said  that  while  world  food  sup- 
plies in  1983  were  at  Tecord  levels."  the  de- 
veloping countries  were  still  in  desperate 
.straits. 

Global  cereal  production  (all  grains)  im 
proved  3.4  percent  in  1982-83  (1.54  billion 
tons)  over  1981-82  (1.49  billion  tons),  but 
the  production  barely  kept  pace  with  world 
population  growth."  he  said.  "And  for  the 
developing  countries  as  a  group,  there  was 
actually  a  decline  in  per  capita  production 
in  1982-83  (430  million  tons  produced  in 
1981  82  to  419  million  tons  in  1982-83)." 

While  other  parts  of  the  developing 
world— Asia  in  particular-have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  food  production  in 
recent  years.  Africa's  food  situation  has 
been  deteriorating  and  has  reached  crisis 
proportions,  according  to  The  Hunger 
Project,  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Three  out  of  five  Africans  are  chronically 
malnourished,  and  famine  and  mass  starva- 
tion threaten  the  lives  of  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  in  the  45  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara,  .says  a  Hunger  Project  report.  Of 
the  world's  36  poorest  countries.  22  are  lo- 
cated in  this  region. 

Population  is  growing  faster  in  Africa 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  the 
report  continues,  adding  that  if  present 
birth  rates  continue,  the  population  will 
double  in  the  next  20  years. 

The  root  of  Africa's  problems,  according 
to  the  report,  is  the  neglect  of  agriculture. 
Drought,  poor  farming  practices  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  wood  as  fuel  have 
turned  farmland  into  desert. 

In  addition.  Africa's  political  instability 
and  growing  strife  have  resulted  in  ma.ssive 
disruption  of  the  economy  and  an  unprece- 
dented refugee  problem,  the  report  said. 
Half  the  world's  displaced  and  dispossessed 
people  are  Africans.  More  than  5  million 
have  been  dislocated  as  a  result  of  famine, 
war  or  political  repression.  " 
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The  food  problem  in  Central  and  South 
America,  said  Sidman.  is  one  more  of  for- 
eign exchange  problems  than  drought. 
Adding  to  the  nations'  continuing  inability 
to  buy  food  on  the  import  market  is  the  un- 
usual change  in  weather  caused  by  the 
recent  El  Nino  phenomenon. 

The  two  hardest-hit  countries  in  that 
region  are  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  In  Bolivia,  a 
combination  of  natural  disasters  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  1982-83  have  resulted  in 
the  drastic  reduction  of  current  availability 
of  basic  foods.  Boliv  ia  may  face  shortages  of 
500.000  tons  of  potatoes.  90.000  tons  of  corn 
and  50.000  tons  of  rice.  Sidman  said. 

In  Ecuador,  agriculture  suffered  from  a 
combination  of  economic  and  weather-relat- 
ed events  in  1982-83.  While  heavy  rains  and 
floods  cut  soybean,  corn,  rice,  banana  and 
sugar  harvests,  oil  revenues  declined  and  in- 
terest payments  for  foreign  debt  .jumped  20 
percent.  The  nation  uses  imported  wheat 
for  35  to  40  percent  of  its  total  domestic 
cereal  use. 

Like  the  food  situation  in  the  Americas, 
the  hunger  problem  in  southern  Asia  is  not 
as  severe  as  that  in  Africa.  But  food  aid  still 
will  be  critical  for  many  of  the  less-devel- 
oped nations. 

Bangladesh.  Sidman  said,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Ninety-four  percent  of  the  nation's 
cereal  import  requirements  will  have  to  be 
met  by  food  aid.  he  said. 

■Bangladesh  has  been  improving  in  terms 
of  domestic  agriculture  production  .  .  .  rice 
has  gone  up.  wheat  also,  but  they  don't 
produce  enough  to  feed  themselves  and 
they  don't  export  enough  goods  to  earn 
enough  to  commercially  feed  themselves." 
he  said. 

•Food  aid  will  continue  to  be  critical  in  al- 
lowing Bangladesh  to  feed  its  people.  In 
1984.  the  U.S.  will  provide  $55  million  worth 
of  food  aid  to  Bangladesh.' 

M.  Peter  McPherson.  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
stresses  that  the  solution  to  world  hunger 
involves  more  than  giving  developing  coun- 
tries food. 

"Hunger  will  not  be  eradicated  by  agricul- 
tural solutions  alone.  "  he  wrote  in  the  AID 
report.  Hunger  cannot  be  solved  by  char- 
ity. The  permanent  salvation  of  the  hungry 
is  not  the  feeding  of  individuals,  but  the 
economic  growth  of  nations  " 

■Unless  these  countries  become  produc- 
tive enough  to  purchase  the  foods  available 
in  the  world.'  said  Sidman.  the  hunger 
problem  will  continue.  " 

Today  is  the  third  annual  ob.servance  of 
World  Food  Day  « 
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state  policy.  Having  such  a  leader  was 
hardly  an  auspicious  start  for  a  young 
nation  trying  to  establish  itself.  After 
the  coup  in  1979.  the  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Maurice  Bishop,  developed  closer 
ties  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  these  developments  were  unfor- 
tunate. I  believe  there  was  no  reason 
to  cut  off  contact  with  Grenada. 

It  is.  to  a  certain  extent,  under- 
standable that  the  administration  has 
had  problems  with  Mr.  Bishop's  gov- 
ernment. Grenada  is  not  a  democracy. 
it  has  not  been  willing  to  lessen  its  ties 
with  either  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet.  the  administration  made  no  real 
attempt  to  alter  the  course  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  government  diplomatically. 
It.  instead,  chose  to  isolate  Grenada, 
which,  in  effect,  pushed  it  closer  to 
the  Cubans. 

Now,  reports  indicate  that  two  U.S. 
marines  have  died  in  Grenada,  and  the 
fighting  continues.  What  disturbs  me 
most  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
invasion  was  necessary.  I  am  fully  sup- 
portive of  protecting  the  lives  of 
American  citizens,  one  of  the  ex- 
pressed purposes  of  the  invasion,  but 
we  did  not  have  to  send  in  the  Marines 
to  guarantee  their  safety. 

We  have  a  definite  responsibility  as 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  to 
protect  our  legitimate  interests,  but 
we  do  not  succeed  in  living  up  to  that 
responsibility  by  adopting  a  confronta- 
tional attitude  toward  nations  who 
have  differing  political  philo.sophies. 
Aggression  and  strength  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  .same. 

My  primary  concern  at  this  point, 
however,  is  that  the  situation  in  Gre- 
nada improves  without  large-scale 
bloodshed  and  less  of  life.» 


THE  TRACiKDY  OF  CiRENADA 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

ijl-    NKS".    YohK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  .Mt  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
landing  of  the  Marines  in  Grenada 
calls  into  question  this  administra- 
tion's failed  policy  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  legitimate,  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  this  nation  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  current  difficulties  there. 

Grenada  has  only  been  independent 
since  1974.  It  was  ruled  for  5  years  by 
a  man  who.se  belief  in  flying  saucers 
played  a  role  in  the  development  of 


TO  HONOR  RABBI  NORMAN  F. 

FELDHEYM 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

Ot    CILIFOfiM  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr,  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday.  November  5, 
1983,  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  will 
gather  in  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  to 
honor  Leo  and  Gloria  Cutler  as  Con- 
gregation Emanu  El  confers  upon 
them  the  first  Rabbi  Norman  F.  Feld- 
heym  Award,  given  for  outstanding 
community  service.  While  the  Cutlers 
are,  deservedly,  the  stars  of  the 
evening.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
also  give  public  recognition,  as  well  as 
to  express  my  personal  feelings,  about 
the  man  for  whom  this  award  has 
been  established. 

Rabbi  Norman  Feldheym.  servant  of 
the  Lord,  has  loved  God.  as  the  Bibli- 
cal phrase  commands,  with  all  his 
heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all 
his  might.  And.  loving  God  as  passion- 
ately as  he  has,  he  has  had  an  equal 
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lovf  for  all  of  God's  creatures. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  sought,  by 
example  as  well  as  precept,  to  make 
our  lives  nobler.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  love  for  others  by  crying  out 
against  injustice,  intolerance,  and 
wrongdoing,  by  aiding  the  weak  and 
the  distressed,  and  by  comforting  all 
who  are  troubled.  The  establishment 
of  the  Rabbi  Norman  F.  Feldheym 
Award  for  outstanding  community 
service  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
success  of  his  life's  endeavors. 

Rabbi  Feldheym  has  taught  me  that 
Judaism  is  a  living,  continuing  experi- 
ence, and  that  the  world's  very  exist- 
ence is  sustained  becau.se  of  the  acts  of 
the  righteous.  My  life  has  been  truly 
enriched  through  my  friendship  with 
such  a  'Tzaddick"— one  who  is  right- 
eous—and I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  today  before  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  • 


VOTER  EDUCATION:  A  BOOST 
FOR  VOTER  TURNOUT 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGCl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  feel 
will  directly  address  some  of  the  many 
problems  which  contribute  to  low 
voter  turnout.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
my  hope  that  thi.s  legislation  will  help 
to  facilitate  voter  registration  through 
our  .schools  which  would  provide  a 
dual  purpo.se  in  this  program.  They 
would  help  to  sponsor  voter  registra- 
tion drives  of  both  teachers  and  eligi- 
ble .students.  At  the  same  time,  these 
schools  would  also  conduct  education- 
al programs  which  would  help  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  voting  and  voter 
participation. 

My  bill,  the  Voter  Education  and 
Participation  Act  of  1983,  would  estab- 
lish a  modest  discretionary  program 
which  would  provide  funds  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  .schools  as  well  as 
institutions  of  higher  education,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  creating  pro- 
grams to  instruct  teachers,  students, 
and  communities  about  voting  and  its 
importance.  It  is  my  intent  that  this 
act  could  al.so  be  used  to  sponsor  such 
worthwhile  educational  activities  such 
as  mock  elections  and  model  congress- 
es as  well  as  community  symposiums 
on  issues  in  Federal.  Stale,  and  local 
elections. 

The  funding  of  this  act  is  modest,  lo- 
talmg  $22.5  million  over  a  3-year 
period:  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$7.5  million  in  fi.scal  year  1986  and  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Projects  are 
to  be  coordinated  with  organizations 
which  have  a  demonstrated  interest  in 
votmg  and  voter  education.  The  mate- 
rials, both  training  and  instructional, 
are  to  be  disseminated  to  all  those  in- 
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dividual^  and  tjioups  \k1u(i  iuuki  uim 
efit  from  their  u.se.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  discretionary  program  is  to  give 
innovative  and  creative  schools  an  op- 
portunity to  u.se  their  community  re- 
sources in  a  constructive  and  civically 
oriented  fashion.  At  the  same  time, 
there  must  also  be  a  dis.semination 
provision  in  each  project  sponsored 
under  this  act  -so  that  as  many  people 
as  pcssible  can  benefit  from  the  infor- 
mation that  is  generated  by  such  voter 
education  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
voting  Is  a  responsibility  that  we  must 
take  seriously.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  many  individuals, 
especially  our  young  people,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  number  of  barriers  that 
impede  their  full  participation  in  the 
electoral  process.  Studies  have  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  children  who 
are  exposed  to  favorable  attitudes 
toward  voting  and  voter  participation 
at  an  early  age.  grow  up  to  become  re- 
sponsible and  civic  minded  adults  who 
actively  vote  in  elections  and-  are 
knowledgeable  and  informed  about 
the  process. 

I  believe  that  our  Nations  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  can  be  the 
breeding  ground  for  instilling  the.se 
ideals  and  reenforcing  them  in  our 
young  people.  By  utilizing  teachers  in 
such  a  fashion,  we  can  al.so  provide 
them  with  important  role  models  to 
look  up  to  who  can  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  voting.  With  voter  par- 
ticipation among  the  young,  age  18-24, 
the  lowest  of  all  voting  age  groups, 
.something  must  be  done  to  reverse 
this  trend.  This  legislation  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  total  an.swer,  but  I 
believe,  it  is  a  responsible  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

As  the  author  of  companion  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  84.  that  would  establish 
Sunday  as  the  national  presidential 
election  day,  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  play  a 
role  in  facilitating  access  to  the  voting 
booth.  At  a  recent  conference  on 
American  voter  participation  spon- 
.sored  by  Harvard  University  and  ABC. 
Inc..  a  variety  of  public  officials,  jour- 
nalists, and  noted  .scholars  discu.ssed  a 
variety  of  reasons  why  Americans 
choo.se  not  to  vote.  Gary  Orren  and 
Sidney  Verba  of  Harvard  outlined  in 
their  paper.  •American  Voter  Partici- 
pation: The  Shape  of  the  Problem." 
the  explanations  of  turnout  which 
show  that  high  voter  turnout,  is  in 
part,  assisted  by  favorable  attitudes 
toward  voting,  a  vigorous  political  en- 
vironment and  few.  if  any,  legal  bar 
riers  to  registration,  election  days, 
times  of  poll  openings,  and  closings. 
My  bill  can  assist  a  turnaround  in 
many  of  tho.se  areas  which  are  associ- 
ated with  low  voter  turnout.  This  bill 
also  incorporates  the  suggestion  made 
by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  was  a  participant  in  the  symposi- 
um, who  suggested  that  .schools  could 
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be  u.sed  for  registration  drives,  .some- 
thing that  had  been  done  in  .schools  in 
Georgia.  I  believe  the  President's 
point  was  well  taken  and  have  used  It, 
in  part,  as  a  basis  for  this  legislation. 

As  a  .senior  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
plan  to  actively  work  toward  timely 
hearings  on  the  Voter  Education  and 
Participation  Act.  We  will  hear  from 
the  educational  community  as  well  as 
those  who  are  affiliated  with  organiza- 
tions that  are  concerned  with  voter 
education.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation can  become  a  vehicle  for  a 
heightened  di.scu.ssion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  voting  and  can  be  an  instru- 
ment to  assist  in  reversing  the  disap- 
pointing decline  in  American  voter 
participation  which  had  plagued  us  for 
the  last  two  decades. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  thi--  IcL'i.slatloii* 


ASSAULT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HON   RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  military  crises 
all  over  the  world.  President  Reagan 
has  still  found  the  time  to  continue 
his  incredible  a.s.sault  on  the  civil 
rights  of  Americans. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Reagan  propo.sed  replacing  three 
members  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  undoubtedly  because 
they  were  highly  critical  of  his  abys- 
mal record  on  civil  rights.  He  has  long 
since  .sent  the  names  of  his  proposed 
replacements  to  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation. As  I  argued  vehemently  at  the 
lime  and  a  number  of  Senators  appar- 
ently agree,  the  qualifications  of  these 
nominees  is  of  little  consequence:  the 
President's  purge  of  the  Oommi.ssion  is 
the  issue,  and  it  is  intolerable. 

The  President  has  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  few  in  Congress  will  traffic 
in  bigotry.  Consideration  is  being 
given  to  changing  the  appointment 
procedure  for  the  Commi.ssion.  and 
leaving  intact  the  Commission's  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Reagan  decided  today 
he  would  lake  no  such  risk:  he  has 
fired  the  three  Commission  members 
already  targeted  for  replacement. 

For  years,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  served  as  an  inde- 
pendent conscience  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  efforts  to  root  out 
discrimination.  The  President,  know- 
ing that  his  policies  can  only  attract 
the  .scorn  of  this  historically  independ- 
ent voice,  seeks  to  muffle  this  voice  at 
any  co.st. 

The  President's  battles  with  the 
Commission  are  not  i.solated  events. 
They  are  part  of  a  wide-ranging  effort 
by  his  administration  to  turn  back  the 
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clock,    to    poison   our   commitment    to 
equal  rights  for  all  American.s. 

Just  last  week  we  learned  thai  the 
President's  chief  civil  rights  officer. 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  ordered  Department 
lawyers  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  NAACP  legal  de- 
fense fund  from  entering  a  school  de- 
.segregation  case  in  Charleston.  S.C. 
That  order  typifies  almost  3  years  of 
an  unprecedented  disregard  for 
human  rights  abroad  and  civil  rights 
at  home. 

Consider:  The  President's  failure  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  land  against 
racial  discrimination  in  employment, 
in  housing,  and  in  our  schools:  his  re- 
versal of  long-established  Justice  De- 
partment positions  on  equal  opportu- 
nity, to  the  di.smay  of  the  Depart- 
ment's legal  staff;  his  funding  cuts  in 
programs  of  particular  concern  to  mi- 
norities, from  jobs,  to  housing,  to  com- 
pensatory education,  to  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  small  business 
loans  for  vocational  training:  his  ap- 
pointment of  fewer  minority  candi- 
dates to  responsible  positions  than  any 
modern  President— all  this  capped  by 
his  extraordinary  advocacy  of  lax  ex- 
emptions for  segregated  private 
schools. 

We  cannot  reverse  the  President's 
decision  to  fire  the  three  members  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  While 
his  moral  ground  is  reprehensible,  his 
legal  ground  is  solid.  But  we  must 
show  the  President  that  Americans  in 
1983  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  kind  of 
bigoted  behavior  that  was  once,  to  our 
shame,  a  part  of  our  very  .social  fabric. 
We  must  speak  out  strongly  about  this 
latest  insult  to  our  id»'als.» 


TWO  DECADES  OF  PROGRESS 

HON.  BOB  TR.AXLER 

t)h    MH  H  11. AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  body  today 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Es- 
.sexville-Hamplon  Public  School  Dis- 
trict for  20  years  as  a  K- 12  .school  dis- 
trict. 

The  theme.  'Two  Decades  of 
Progress"  has  been  adopted  for  the 
yearlong  celebration  that  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1983  school 
year,  and  will  proceed  through  June 
1984. 

The  Essexville-Hampton  public 
schools  have  developed  into  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  public  education  in 
mid-Michigan.  Since  a  vote  of  area 
residents  in  1962  to  bond  the  school 
district  for  $2,600,000  to  erect,  furnish, 
and  equip  a  high  school  building  to 
the  present,  all  five  of  the  Essexville- 
Hampton  public  schools  have  meas- 
ured up  to  their  motto.  'Pattern  for 
Excellence." 
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Project  FAST,  a  project  for  individ- 
ualizing instruction  and  providing  sup- 
port .services  to  classroom  teachers, 
was  entirely  developed  and  implement- 
ed by  Essexville-Hampton  staff  and 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Essexville-Hampton  staff  mem- 
bers trained  teachers  in  39  States  and 
Japan  with  Project  FAST  techniques 
and  materials.  Indeed.  Essexville- 
Hamptons  influence  is  much  bigger 
than  their  size. 

All  of  the  Essexville-Hampton 
schools  offer  well-rounded  programs 
that  contain  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
basic  skills,  as  is  shown  by  the  continu- 
ous success  of  the  students  on  the 
Michigan  educational  asses.sment  pro- 
gram tests.  Four  of  the  five  schools  re- 
ceived a  commendation  letter  from  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion this  past  year. 

In  addition  to  basic  skills,  the  Essex- 
ville-Hampton .schools  are  noted  for 
their  excellence  in  the  fine  and  ap- 
plied arts.  The  Broadway  musicals, 
band,  and  debate  and  forensics  pro- 
grams deliver  excellence  each  year 
while  the  industrial  arts  department 
produces  Slate  competition  winners  on 
a  regular  basis.  In  3  of  the  last  4  years, 
the  high  school  athletes  have  won  the 
conference  all-sports  trophy  for  over- 
all excellence.  The  community  educa- 
tion program  continues  to  serve  the 
community  as  over  11.000  people  an- 
nually take  advantage  of  the  classes 
offered. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  school 
district  are  the  con.stant  support  of 
the  E.s.sexville-Hamplon  community,  a 
continuous  line  of  highly  qualified  and 
dedicated  board  of  education  mem- 
bers, an  enlightened  administration. 
and  a  truly  professional  leaching  staff. 
The  people  of  the  district  care  for 
their  children  and  have  20  years  of 
continual  progress  toward  excellence 
to  prove  it.  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
represent  such  a  large  group  of  dedi- 
cated, hardworking  individuals.  Please 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  these 
fine  folks  on  a  job  well  done* 
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In  an  October  14  meeting  here  in 
Washington  with  HUD  officials. 
Dallas  Mayor  Starke  Taylor  was  in- 
formed by  HUD  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
June  Koch  that  the  Dallas  Housing 
Authority  must  dispose  of  1.000  public 
housing  units  in  West  Dallas  before 
the  Federal  Government  will  approve 
the  sale  of  the  Washington  Place 
project. 

The  1.000  units  in  West  Dallas  are  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  the 
Washington  Place  project  is  in  Con- 
gressman Bryants  district. 

To  force  a  city  to  completely  aban- 
don 1.000  public  housing  units  in  one 
of  its  most  distressed  areas— in  ex- 
change for  final  approval  on  another 
high-priorily  project— is  a  blatant  and 
arrogant  misuse  of  Government 
power. 

These  projects  are  not  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another  on  a  funding 
basis:  in  fact,  they  involve  completely 
different  policy  questions.  Not  only  is 
it  inappropriate  for  HUD  to  exploit 
the  Washington  Place  project  by  with- 
holding final  approval  until  the  city 
submits  to  the  Department's  wishes  on 
a  separate  and  vastly  different  matter, 
it  is.  more  importantly,  outrageous  for 
HUD  to  barter  with  the  Dallas  Hous- 
ing Authority  by  using  1.000  low- 
income  units  as  the  condition  of  ap- 
proval. 

I  realize  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  will  need  more  information 
on  these  projects  before  proceeding: 
however.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
our  staffs  are  available  to  work  with 
the  subcommittee's  staff  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  this  outrageous  action  on 
the  part  of  HUD. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  that— an 
outrageous  abuse  of  Government 
power  and  an  abrogation  of  HUD's  re- 
sponsibility to  low-income  tenants,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  will  investigate  this  matter 
immediately.* 


AN  OUTRAGEOUS  ABUSE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  POWER  BY  HUD 
IN  DALLAS 

HON.  M.ARTIN  FROST 

OK  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1982 
«  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  se- 
rious matter  in  Dallas  involving  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  I  believe  the  matter  is 
so  serious  that  I  have  joined  with  Con- 
gres.sman  John  Bryant,  who  also  rep- 
resents Dallas,  in  asking  Chairman 
Henry  Gonzalez  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  immediately  investigate. 


MAINE'S  OUTSTANDING  WOMEN 
OF  1983 

HON.  OLYMPIC  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  25.  1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Maine  has  long  found  its  human  re- 
sources to  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as 
its  rich  natural  resources.  Each  gen- 
eration builds  on  the  legacy  of  huipan 
caring  and  industriousness  which  has 
become  characteristic  of  the  Maine 
resident.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  10  outstanding  women  of 
northern  and  eastern  Maine  of  1983. 
Their  examples  of  community  involve- 
ment are  laudable,  and  well  deserving 
of  our  recognition. 
The  article  follows: 
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I  b  rom  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  Oct.  13. 
1983] 

The  10  Outstanding  Women  of  Northern 
AND  Eastern  Maine  of  1983 

Newspaper  publisher,  dietician,  legislative 
representative,  scientist,  businesswomen- 
the  list  goes  on.  The  list  of  their  achieve 
ments  even  longer  The  esteem  that  is  held 
for  them  by  colleagues,  friends  and  relatives 
would  fill  pages.  But  in  the  end.  the 
judges— a  committee  of  three,  selected  by 
the  Bangor  Daily  News- after  much  delib- 
eration finally  .selected  from  scores  of  en- 
tries the  following,  who  they  feel  represent 
The  10  Outstanding  Women  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  Maine. 

The  contest  is  expected  to  become  an 
annual  event  along  with  the  publication  of 
Todai/'s  Maine  Woman. 

Those  selected  were; 

Mary  McBride.  born  in  Blaine,  raised  in 
Mars  Hill,  a  resident  of  Pre.sque  Isle,  was 
last  honored  in  1979  by  Beta  Sigma  Phi  So- 
rority as  "Lady  of  the  year."  And  during 
that  year  Aroostookians  also  honored  her 
by  electing  her  to  the  Maine  Legislature 

During  the  109th  and  110th  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  she  was  assigned  to  the 
health  and  institutional  services  committee, 
which  IS  directly  connected  to  hospitals, 
boarding  homes,  health  professions  and 
education  institutions. 

During  her  first  term  as  a  legislator  she 
presented  and  steered  a  bill  through  the 
Legislature  which  subsequently  resulted  in 
the  expansion  of  N.M. V.T.I,  auto  mechanics 
course  and  a  new  building.  She  is  also 
keenly  interested  in  laws  to  prohibit  drunk 
driving. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
she  was  assigned  to  the  business  legislation 
committee.  One  primary  concern  was  the  re- 
vision of  the  workmans  compensation  law 
which  fostered  a  better  business  climate  in 
Maine  enabling  more  people  to  gain  employ- 
ment. 

She  was  instrumental  in  passing  an  infant 
seat-restraining  law  for  the  protection  of  in- 
fants: has  been  a  member  of  a  national  com- 
mittee seeking  to  coordinate  activities  be- 
tween states.  In  the  last  session  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Reapportionment  Commit- 
tee. 

They  say  few  women  have  had  or  continue 
to  have  the  impact  and  influence  on  the  Ka- 
tahdin  Region  that  Anne  R  Erick.son. 
editor-publisher  of  the  Katahdin-Tlmes. 
does. 

For  nearly  a  decade  she  has  kept  the 
public  informed  in  Millinocket  and  Medway 
and  surrounding  communities  with  local 
news.  Invariably  she  is  first  on  the  .scene  of 
fast  breaking  news  stories,  getting  to  the 
spot  by  whatever  means  available,  .some- 
times a  plane  or  snowmobile  to  cover  a 
mountain  rescue,  a  remote  country  fire  or 
accident. 

Anne's  weekly  newspaper  is  a  significant 
voice  in  the  community  today,  which  is  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  a  person  who  just 
a  few  short  years  ago  did  not  know  a  pica 
from  a  point.  But  today.  Anne  Erickson  can 
wear  any  hat  in  the  newspaper  busine.ss 
editor,  publisher,  reporter,  advertising  sales 
person,  photographer  .  .  .  she  can  handle  it. 
Alice  J.  Tildens  name  can  be  found 
behind  many  benefits  for  crippled  children, 
the  Maine  Coast  Memorial  Hospital  in  Ells- 
worth, or.  a-s  a  co-spon.sor  of  the  Miss  Blue- 
berry Pageant,  or  Miss  Ellsworth  Pageant 
where  she  lives,  and  runs  Alice's  Fashions 
Inc.  which  she  founded  In  1960. 

A  prominent  businesswoman,  she  and  her 
husband  bought  the  Brookside  Restaurant 
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In  1946.  In  1957  the  couple  bought  the 
former  Miami  Motel  which  later  became 
Jaspers  Motel.  In  1980  she  sold  Jasper's 
Restaurant  and  Motel  due  to  her  husband's 
ill  health. 

Besides  numerous  affiliations  with  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations-including  the 
Ellsworth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  board 
of  directors.  Pierre  Monteux  School  of 
Music;  and  as  a  leader  of  4-H  Clubs  In  Ells 
worth.  Alice  Tilden  was  cited  for  guiding 
those  women  who  have  worked  with  her  'by 
setting  the  ultimate  example  of  how  a  busi- 
ne.ss and  professional  woman  should  dress 
and  conduct  herself." 

Between  1946-1980  it  is  estimated  that  she 
employed  more  than  500  people  In  her  res- 
taurant and  motel  business,  and  another  100 
in  her  fashion  business.  She  has  given 
gowns  to  girls  participating  in  pageants;  has 
sponsored  many  girls  in  fashion  .schools;  has 
hired  young  girls  during  summer  recess, 
who  planned  to  follow  a  career  In  merchan- 
dising; and  has  spon.sored  .several  candidates 
to  Mi.ss  Maine  United  Teenager  Pageants  in- 
cluding the  winner  in  1978. 

M.  Barteile  Benson  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  old  French  "corage"  for  mind,  heart, 
spirit.  Telle  Benson  puts  courage  to  work, 
say  her  sponsors. 

A  registered  nur.se  since  1947.  she  Is  a.ssist- 
ant  Administrator  of  Nursing  at  Eastern 
Maine  Medical  Center,  where  ".  .  .  as  de- 
partment heads  as  EMMC,  we— and  dozens 
of  nurses  have  witnessed  and  benefitted 
from  Teiles  knowledge,  her  serenity  and 
dedication." 

Telle  is  charged  with  managing  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  nursing  care  to  pa- 
tients in  all  medical  and  surgical  areas,  in 
renal  dialysis  and  alcohol  rehabilitation. 

A  founding  member  in  1980  of  COPES 
(Community  of  People  Extending  Support). 
Telle  served  as  its  first  president.  The  group 
offers  support  to  the  terminally  ill  and  their 
families.  Telle  continues  as  a  volunteer  care- 
giver to  the  dying 

A  wife  and  mother  of  two  grown  children. 
Teile  is  an  active  member  of  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church.  She  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  an  officer  In  the 
Altar  and  Women  s  Guild.  She  supports  the 
community  and  the  work  of  the  hospital 
through  United  Way  and  the  Hospital  De- 
velopment Foundation.  Past  community 
service  includes  participation  In  Symphony 
Women  and  Jaycee  Wives. 

Katherlne  O.  Musgrave.  holds  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Maryville  ColU-ge.  a  R.D.  from 
Vanderbilt  University,  an  M.S.  from  Okla- 
homa State  University,  and  a  C.A.S.  from 
the  University  of  Maine.  Orono.  where  she 
currently  serves  as  professor  of  food  and  nu- 
trition. 

She  has  served  as  president  of  the  Maine 
Dietetic  Association,  as  a  member  of  the 
Maine  Nutrition  Education  and  Training 
Program  advisory  council,  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  and  Agriculture  USDA.  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

P^or  more  than  12  years  Katherlne  Mus- 
grave served  as  an  advi.sor  to  Alpha  Beta 
Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu.  the  national  home 
economics  society.  Her  succe.s.sor  in  that 
post.  Judy  E.  Libby  Hanscom  .said  'I  am 
awed  by  the  footsteps  I  am  following.  By  ex- 
ample katherlne  is  a  very  inspirational  col- 
league " 

Wayne  L.  Thurston,  program  director. 
Maine  Dairy  &  Nutrition  Council:  "She  is 
an  Individual  w  ho  you  hear  former  students 
refer  to  with  admiration  and  respect.  She 
has  the  rare  ability  to  take  the  rather  mun- 
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dane  subject   of   nutrition   and   make   it   a 
viable,  relevant  and  even,  exciting  subject." 

Shirley  Atwood  of  Brewer  is  currently 
State  Regent  for  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  (DAR)  and  has  served 
as  a  president  of  the  Maine  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

A  graduate  of  Cony  High  School.  Augusta, 
after  a  brief  stint  as  a  journalist  she  studied 
theater  In  New  York  and  married  writer 
Evan  David.  In  North  Castine  the  couple  re- 
stored an  18th  century  house  where  she  as- 
sisted her  author-husband  In  research  and 
typing. 

She  married  Paul  Atwood  of  Brewer  a  few 
years  following  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, and  then  became  active  In  women's 
clubs.  In  addition  to  the  DAR.  and  the 
MFWC  (Maine  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs)  she  is  a  member  of  the  Norumbega 
Club. 

Still  interested  in  theater  she  assists 
groups  and  individuals  in  their  work.  She  is 
also  a  tah-nted  crafts  person  and  lectures  on 
the  making  of  quilts.  Her  old  quilts  are 
shown  throughout  the  state. 

Although  .severely  troubled  by  arthritis 
for  the  past  20  years,  she  has  continued  to 
travel  the  state  and  country  in  behalf  of  the 
many  organizations  she  represents. 

Beatrice  Bryant  operates  what  Is  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  the  largest  antique  wood- 
stove  restoring  operation  in  the  nation.  Lo- 
cated at  Thorndjke.  the  sideline  to  her  hus- 
band's steel  fabricating  shop,  quickly 
became  the  principle  source  of  Income  for 
the  family. 

Mrs.  Bryant  has  been  acknowledged  for 
the  assistance  she  provides  families  In  solv- 
ing their  energy  problems  during  a  standard 
six-day  work  week  consisting  of  10  hour 
days. 

The  family-owned  business  sits  on  a  100 
acre  farm  in  Thorndike.  Since  1970  the 
family  has  been  actively  restoring  and  re- 
tailing antique  cast  iron  cookstoves  and 
parlor  heaters. 

The  market  area  stretched  from  the 
boundaries  of  Maine  across  country.  And 
now  the  family  has  found  buyers  in  foreign 
countries  too. 

Her  achievements  in  the  busine.ss  has 
earned  her  the  title  of  most  outstanding 
person  In  the  woodstove  industry  by  the 
Wood  Heat  Alliance. 

The  business  began  when  Mrs.  Bryant 
.sold  her  first  stove  to  earn  some  extra  cash, 
noting  that  with  eight  kids  about  ready  for 
college  the  extra  cash  was  urgently  needed. 

Today  the  Bryant  Steel  Works  is  open 
year  round  and  features  the  Bryant  Stove 
Museum  with  its  collection  of  ornate  and 
beautiful  antique  stoves. 

Bonnie  (Bonita)  Tidd  of  Hodgdon  has 
been  Instrumental  in  the  long-term  oper- 
ation and  advancement  of  4  H  programs  in 
Aroostook  County.  Her  work  has  positively 
influenced  the  lives  of  numerous  youth  and 
adults. 

She  has  been  key  leader  of  tlie  4-H  Trail 
Blazers  since  its  inception  in  Smyrna,  Sept. 
10.  1975. 

Amongst  many  accomplishments  and 
achievements  including  4  H  visits  to  nursing 
homes  and  charitable  events  to  raise  money 
for  Houlton  Regional  Hospital,  over  the 
past  year  she  has  played  a  key  role  in  the 
organization,  operation  and  direction  of  the 
newly  formed  Southern  Aroostook  4-H 
Leaders  A.ssociation. 

Encouraging  youth  to  participate  fully  in 
4-H  activities  in  Aroostook  County,  she  has 
Initiated  a  4-H  fair  as  part  of  the  July 
Fourth  festivities  in  Houlton.  She  encour- 


A^fd  4  H  members  to  attend  a  wildlife  camp 
in  May  where  she  served  as  chaperone. 
kitchen  aide,  educational  program  assistant 
and  participant  in  Sunday  services. 

Bonnips  nominator  Deborah  B.  Killam 
says:  I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impact 
Bonnie  Tidd  has  had  on  the  lives  of  4-H 
members,  parents  and  adults  within  the 
community     along     with     the     community 

itself   " 

Cathy  Sprague  of  Milo.  is  recognized  not 
for  being  a  "joiner  "  but  for  her  individual- 
ity "  and  uniqueness  "  through  other  ave- 
nues of  endeavor. 

She  is  best  known  In  Mllo  for  turning  her 
home  into  a  free-loan  costume  shop  that 
lends  out  200-300  various  outfits  each  year 
to  clubs  and  individuals.  And  according  to 
Janet  Brown  "Cathy  thinks  nothing  of 
whipping  up  three  or  four  Santa  suits  just 
because  there  is  a  demand." 

Cathy  Is  always  present  at  local  school 
parties  either  garbed  in  an  Easter  Bunny  or 
Mrs.  Santa  suit.  During  the  holiday  season 
she  makes  and  personally  delivers  100  holi- 
day favors  for  area  senior  citizens. 

She  has  become  widely  known  for  her  an- 
tique clothing  shows  which  she  presents  for 
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benefits  for  George  Stevens  Academy.  Blue 
Hill,  and  The  Little  Red  School  House  for 
retarded  children  in  Milo.  Her  shows  are 
also  presented  before  Granges.  Eastern 
Star.  Senior  Citizen  groups,  church  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Teddy 
Bear's  picnic  in  Bass  Park. 

One  of  16  children,  she  and  her  husband 
Dwight  have  two  children. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  S.  Russell,  is  a  retired  senior 
staff  scientist  at  The  Jackson  Laboratory. 
Bar  Harbor,  who.  besides  attaining  interna- 
tional recognition  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  also  received  one  of  the 
highest  honors  possible  for  an  American  cit- 
izen in  1983.  when  she  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Dr.  Russell,  or  "Tibby  "  as  she  prefers  to 
be  known,  has  resided  on  Mt.  Desert  island 
since  1937.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren whom  she  raised  single-handedly  while 
pursuing  a  long,  varied  and  productive 
career. 

International  recognition  has  been 
achieved  by  Dr.  Russell  for  her  research  in 
Mammalian  Physiological  Genetics.  She  has 
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authored  more  than   100  scientific  publica- 
tions and  has  lectured  worldwide. 

Dr.  Russell's  accomplishments  are  not  lim- 
ited to  research.  She  is  extremely  active  in 
the  educational  arena  and  is  passionately 
devoted  to  helping  young  people  achieve 
their  goals.  She  has  been  a  mentor  to  many 
aspiring  students.  She  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Maine.  Colby 
College.  Ricker  College  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio.  She  is  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  the  College  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Associated  Universities.  Inc.  She  is  also 
a  newly  appointed  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Education  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

Recently  Dr.  Russell  visited  Ciupa  as  a 
guest  of  the  Chinese  Union  of  Health  Care 
Providers.  She  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Genetics  Society  of  America  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging. 

One  colleague  describes  her  as  "...  a 
warm  caring  human  being  .  .  .  who  inspires 
the  admiration,  trust  and  affection  of 
all  .  .  ."-• 
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{Legislative  day  oj  Monday,  October  24.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 'Mr  THURMOND). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  God  of  all 
wisdom,  by  whom  all  things  are 
known,  for  whom  the  end  is  as  plain  as 
the  beginning,  we  call  upon  Thee  in 
this  critical  hour  when  fast-breaking 
events  of  great  significance  arouse  un- 
certainty and  apprehension.  We  pray 
for  Thy  comfort  and  peace  for  those 
for  whom  the  unexpected  means  trag- 
edy and  lo.ss.  We  pray  for  those  who 
bear  the  overwhelming  responsibility 
for  decisive  action.  Grant  them  cau- 
tion when  emotions  would  overreact. 
Help  them  to  keep  events  in  perspec- 
tive and  not  be  pressured  into  prema- 
ture judgment.  Brace  them  against  ir- 
responsible threats  from  hotheads 
whose  mouths  are  in  high  gear  while 
their  minds  are  neutral. 

Gracious  Father,  we  pray  for  the 
Senate  press  and  media  who  bear  dis- 
proportionate responsibility  to  correct- 
ly inform  the  public  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  the  facts.  Give 
them  special  wisdom  and  sensitivity  as 
they  fulfill  their  strategic  missions  in 
troubled  times.  And  grant  to  all  of  us, 
dear  God,  patience  with  and  love  for 
each  other,  and  a  renewed  confidence 
in  Thy  faithfulness,  nearness  and  rel- 
evance. In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


i;i-  (I  i<  ;Ni  1  :•  '\  OF  THE 
W  \.Ji  il-;i  I  \    ;  KADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  after  the 
two  leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  and  then  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  at  10.30  a.m.  I  hope  we  can 
finish  that  bill  in  short  order. 

There  are  three  committee  amend- 
ments that  I  think  will  be  considered 
separately.  There  may  be  other 
amendments.   The   most    controversial 


issues.  I  suppose,  will  be  first.  Clinch 
River,  which  is  the  second  committee 
amendment,  and  then  the  FCC  syndi- 
cation matter. 

I  remind  Senators,  as  I  have  done 
for  several  days  this  week,  that  we 
need  to  do  the  supplemental  and  the 
debt  limit.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  at  length 
with  the  minority  leader  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
ranking  minority  member,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  debt  limit  bill 
was  reported  last  evening  and  is  now 
on  the  calendar.  It  is  Calendar  No. 
491. 

According  to  my  mathematics.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  3-day  rule  is  observed, 
we  cannot  reach  that  bill  until  Satur- 
day. I  have  announced  a  number  of 
times  that  whether  we  are  in  session 
this  Saturday  depends  on  whether  we 
can  do  the  supplemental  and  the  debt 
limit.  I  am  willing  to  modify  that  a 
little.  As  I  say.  I  will  discuss  it  with  the 
minority  leader  and  others  in  due 
course  today. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
either  have  to  trim  something  off  that 
3-day  rule  in  order  to  consider  it  this 
week  or  we  will  have  to  be  in  session 
on  Saturday  in  order  to  consider  it. 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  morning,  and  he  indicat- 
ed to  me  that  Monday  midnight,  the 
31st.  which  is  when  our  present  debt 
limit  authority  will  expire,  is  a  crucial 
and  critical  date.  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  me  in  writing  a  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  if  we  do  not 
pass  it  by  Monday  midnight. 

I  am  not  trying  to  use  a  carrot  or  a 
stick.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  already  dealt  with  it  in 
their  own  way. 

So  it  is  up  to  us  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  to  try  to  do  a 
very  difficult  and  controversial  thing 
by  Monday  midnight,  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  will  be 
shopping  for  time  off  the  3-day  rule  so 
that  we  can  get  the  debt  limit  up  this 
week,  or  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  we  will  be  in  session  on  Saturday, 
when  the  bill  will  qualify  under  the  3- 
day  rule. 

What  I  really  would  like  to  have— it 
is  not  Christmas  yet.  but  I  think  I  can 
start  making  up  a  list— is  a  time  cer- 
tain to  finish  both  the  supplemental 
and  the  debt  limit  this  week,  before  we 


go   out   on   Friday.   That   is  what  we 
should  do.  in  my  opinion. 

I  understand  how  filled  with  emo- 
tion these  issues  are  and  how  difficult, 
for  example,  the  debate  on  Clinch 
River  will  be.  and  perhaps  how  sharp- 
ly divided  the  Senate  will  be  on  that 
matter.  For  years  we  have  said  every- 
thing we  know,  and  maybe  a  little 
more,  about  Clinch  River,  and  I  do  not 
think  days  of  debate  are  going  to  nec- 
essarily improve  the  quality  of  that 
situation. 

So  I  hope  we  can  get  a  time  limita- 
tion on  that  matter  and  on  the  syndi- 
cation matter,  which  is  a  newer  item 
but  equally  controversial,  and  maybe 
finish  the  supplemental  today  or  to- 
morrow, and  then  get  on  to  the  debt 
limit  bill  and  finish  it  before  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday. 

That  is  the  bt^st  thing  to  do,  in  my 
opinion,  the  responsible  thing  to  do, 
and  the  most  desirable  thing  to  do. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  will  deal 
with  it  as  we  must.  Once  again,  in  no 
way  is  it  meant  to  be  a  threat  or  coer- 
cion. I  feel  that  our  responsibility  is  to 
pass  both  these  measures,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  debt  limit,  to  do  so  before 
midnight  Monday  next.  That  may 
entail  long  hours  for  the  Senate 
during  this  week  and  the  possibility  of 
a  weekend  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  should 
consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

By  the  way.  I  congratulate  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  last  night  by  his  fellow 
Democrats  at  a  dinner  in  this  city.  I 
was  not  invited  to  attend  that  dinner, 
but  I  am  advised  by  those  who  did 
attend  and  who  pride  themselves  on 
maintaining  lines  of  communication  in 
both  camps— theirs  and  ours— that 
Russell  Long  comported  himself  in 
his  usual  excellent  fashion,  upholding 
not  only  the  traditions  of  the  Senate 
but  also  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  the 
Long  family.  That  is  quite  a  load.  In 
any  event,  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  should 
say  this  morning. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  stated  that  I  felt  our  duty  and 
responsibility  was  to  diligently  try  to 
get  action  on  the  debt  limit  bill  before 
midnight  on  Monday.  October  31. 
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In  reference  to  this  fact  I  discussed 
with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  morning  the  importance 
of  that  and  the  consequences  if  we  do 

not. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Senator  Dole,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  addre.ssed  to  me. 
may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Chairman.     Committee    on    Finance.     U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  It  is  essential  that  Congress  act 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  by  November  1. 

1983.  ^.„. 

The  present  debt  limit  is  $1,389  billion. 
The  debt  subject  to  limit,  based  on  our 
present  financing  and  cash  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure estimates,  will  be  $1,386  billion  on 
October  31.  and  on  November  1  it  will  in- 
crease to  $1,397  billion,  or  $8  billion  above 
the  limit. 

The  major  reason  for  the  increase  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  on  November  1  is  that 
on  that  date  the  Treasury  is  required  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  to 
transfer  an  estimated  $13  billion  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  The  Act  requires  that  tax  receipts 
which  would  otherwise  be  credited  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  as  they  are  re- 
ceived during  a  month  be  credited  to  the 
trust  funds  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
Since  the  trust  funds  are  invested  immedi- 
ately in  public  debt  .securities,  the  transfer 
on  November  1  will  increase  the  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  by  $13  billion  on  that  date. 

Also,  the  Treasury's  major  mid-quarter  re- 
funding is  scheduled  to  be  announced  Octo- 
ber 26.  That  financing  is  expected  to  total 
about  $16  billion  of  new  i.ssues  of  notes  and 
bonds,  to  refund  about  $6  billion  of  securi- 
ties maturing  on  November  15  and  to  raise 
about  $10  billion  in  new  cash  needed  by  that 
date  to  pay  the  Government's  current  bills. 
These  seciirities  are  to  be  auctioned  on  No- 
vember 1   2,  and  3.  for  settlement  on  the  No- 
vember   15   refunding   date.   The   Treasury 
can  not  conduct  these  auctions  without  as- 
surance that  it  has  sufficient  debt  authority 
to  issue  the  securities.  Consequently,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act  on  the  debt  limit  by  No- 
vember  1.  and  the  auctions  are  cancelled, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  mid-quarter  refundings  have  been 
the  centerpiece   of   Treasury   financing   for 
many  years,  and  a  broad  market  of  various 
investor    groups    has    developed    for    these 
issues.  If  the  securities  cannot  be  issued  as 
scheduled,    potential    investors   will    be   re- 
quired to  make  other  arrangements,  and  the 
Treasury  will  be  required  to  borrow  later  in 
a  less  favorable  market.  An  increase  of  just 
one-eighth  of  one  percent  in  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing these  note  and  bond  issues  would 
add  about  $250  million  to  outlays  for  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt. 

The  Treasury  also  has  weekly  and  month- 
ly shorter-term  bill  auctions  scheduled  for 
late  October  and  early  November,  which 
will  be  more  costly  as  delay  on  the  debt 
limit  bill  causes  uncertainty  in  the  market 
and  postponements  or  cancellations  of  these 


I  know  that  you  win  make  e\er\  effon  lu 
a.ssure  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  debt 
limit  bill  by  November  1,  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  invest  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  and  to  avoid  adding  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  financing  the 
public  debt. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerelv, 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Second.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  I  renew  my  request,  my 
urgent  request,  that  the  jurisdictional 
parties  involved,  meaning  the  Finance 
Committee  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  consider  the  possibility,  in 
conjunction  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  of  adjusting  the  require- 
ments of  the  3-day  rule  so  that  we  can 
reach  the  debt  limit  bill  this  week.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  try  very  hard  to  finish  this  bill 
before  Monday  midnight  and  it  may 
very  well  require  that  we  be  in  on  Sat- 
urday. But  before  1  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement on  that.  I  would  like  to 
explore  the  po.ssibility  of  getting  the 
debt  limit  bill  up  this  week  and  finish- 
ing it  before  Monday  midnight. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  Senators 
who  hear  this  in  their  offices  and 
those  who  may  be  apprised  of  it  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  us  to 
remain  on  Saturday  if  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  pass  the  debt  limit 
bill.  I  will  try  to  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement on  that  after  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  with  other  Members. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  will  be 
sufficient 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
now  have  20  minutes  for  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  limitation  be  changed  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  under  the 
.standing  order  may  be  reserved  for  his 
use  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  3'.  minutes  re- 
maining'. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reserve  that  time  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  conserving  my 
time.  . 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes  to 
have  some  of  that  time,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  will  need  about  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  under  the  previous 
order. 


BEIRUT     ATROCITY     FORESHAD- 
OWS FUTURE  NUCLEAR  CATAS- 
TROPHE IN  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
atrocity  in  Beirut  should  remind  us  of 
what  terror  in  the  world  today  fore- 
shadows  in   a   far  more   catastrophic 
and  dangerous  way  in  the  future.  In 
Beirut,  using  conventional  explosives, 
terrorists    killed    scores    of    American 
and  French  marines,  sailors,  and  .sol- 
diers.  Suppose  such   an   attack   takes 
place  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Sup- 
pose it  takes  place  not  in  far-off  Leba- 
non   but    in    several    American    cities. 
Suppose  explosions  occur  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Miami,  and  a 
number  of  other  American  cities.  And 
suppose  these  terrorists,  a  few  years 
from  now.  take  full  advantage  of  nu- 
clear weapons  technology.  What  would 
be  the  consequence?  How  many  would 
be  killed?  How   would  we  punish  the 
perpetrators?  And  above  all  what  can 
we  do  to  prevent  such  a  disaster? 

Consider  that  the  force  that  ex- 
ploded in  Beirut  a  couple  of  minutes 
apart— first  in  the  American  head- 
quarters and  a  little  later  in  the 
French  headquarters— came  from 
single  trucks.  If  those  trucks  had  been 
loaded  with  nuclear  explosives  instead 
of  conventional  explosives,  the  entire 
citv  of  Beirut  and  everyone  in  it  would 
have  been  casualties.  Could  this  nucle- 
ar explosion  supertragedy  happen  a 
few  years  from  now  in  American 
cities?  Of  course.  In  fact,  unless  we 
find  a  way  to  stop  the  arms  race  and 
particularly  the  headlonr  rush  of  nu- 
clear weapons  technology,  it  will 
happen. 

In  less  than  40  years  we  have  come  a 
long  long  wav  on  the  technology  road 
from  World  War  II  when  the  world's 
greatest  scientists  labored  for  years  to 
set  off  the  first  nuclear  explosion  and 
manv  long  months  after  that  to 
produce  the  first  two  nuclear  bombs. 
Today,    a    bright    undergraduate    at 
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F'rinri'tofi  or  Hiir'.  ar.l  a:,  provide  all 
!tif  ktiowhou  iirr.  ,  u.  whlch  to- 
K'ftln-r  u!th  n  htiit  p.wtonium.  can 
prorliici'  a  r.'ji  iiai  bomb. 

rtu.s  cDUiurv  f.  L.  [irovided  hundreds 
of  export  liceii.s'  ,  -,,  i  number  of  for- 
eign countries  t'  ;<'..<  r.  ;i  '-  ar  mate- 
rials, equipment  n.  i  ;<  ■  !  :  t;y.  Both 
this  country  an  i  '!.-  \{  ;  i,;,  are  at 
this  moment  p:  .i.-.t  :.a,  more 
deadly  nu(  1- ar  .wap.iis  every  single 
day  P^ach  iMnri.  >,a.s  thousands  of 
sira'<fc;n  ii'ul'ar  Aarfaal-  in  its  arse- 
niil>  Hntii  '!:.  H',';.!;  and  French 
have  hundreds  The  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  its  own  nuclear  arsenal 
and  five  or  six  other  countries  are  well 
along  on  the  nuclear  path. 

It  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that 
terrorists  groups  may  already  have 
started  assembling  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. But  it  is  very  likely  with  our 
present,  weak  antiproliferation  poli- 
cies that  within  10  years  terrorists 
groups  will  have  their  nuclear  capabil- 
ity and  certain  that  they  will  have  this 
literal  life-and-death  power  over  entire 
countries  within  20  years  unless  we  do 
two  things.  F'irst.  we  must  stop  the  nu- 
clear arms  technology  race.  Second,  we 
must  vigorously  pursue  a  strong  and 
effective  antinuclear  proliferation 
policy. 

At  this  moment  this  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  is 
puzzled  about  what  to  do  to  answer 
the  terrible  atrocity  in  Lebanon  with 
so  many  of  our  young  marines  and 
sailors  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  How  do 
we  strike  back?  How  do  we  prevent 
this  kind  of  atrocity  from  happening 
again  and  again,  when  we  do  not  even 
know  for  sure  who  did  it?  Are  we  help- 
less? No;  because  terrible  as  this  atroc- 
ity was.  heartbreaking  as  is  the  loss  of 
these  young  Americans,  the  tragedy 
was  limited.  It  occurred  thousands  of 
miles  from  our  shore.  It  does  not 
threaten  this  country.  And  if  it  is  re- 
peated, we  will  begin  to  know  from 
where  it  came  and  we  have  the  power 
eventually  to  stop  the  terror  before 
the  casualties  go  into  the  thousands. 

But  a  few  years  from  now.  with  the 
advance  of  nuclear  weapons  technolo- 
gy, will  we  have  an  answer  if  terrorist 
groups  strike  with  nuclear  explosives 
in  our  country?  In  that  event,  with  lit- 
erally millions  of  Americans  dead  and 
with  our  cities  lying  in  a  shambles,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  We  will  have  no 
answer.  It  will  be  too  late.  We  will  be 
destroyed  and  not  fundamentally  by 
whatever  hate  group  may  have  perpe- 
trated the  disaster.  We  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  onrushing  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

So  the  terrible  incident  in  Beirut 
should  remind  us  of  how  fragile  life 
and,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  our 
country  is  becoming.  Every  passing 
day  sees  nuclear  technology  move 
ahead.  Month  after  month  we  fail 
even  to  try  to  reach  international 
agreement    to    stop    the    testing    on 


which  nuclear  weapons  research  de- 
pends. And  year  after  year  we  march 
mindlessly  on  selling  nuclear  materi- 
als, equipment,  and  technology  all 
over  the  world.  Are  we  setting  this 
Nation  up  for  the  genuine  possibility 
of  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  age: 
The  destruction  of  America  by  nuclear 
armed  terrorists? 


move  promptly  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


ELIE  WIESEL:  REMEMBERING 
I  H!    HOLOCAUST 

Ml  FHuXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine contained  an  indepth  article  on 
•The  Life  and  Work  of  Elie  Wiesel." 
This  remarkable  man  has  devoted  his 
life  to  preserving  public  memory  of 
the  anti-Semitic  Holocaust— of  which 
he  is  a  surxlvor.  He  has  achieved  sub- 
stantial success  in  his  effort.  Wiesel 
deserves  credit  for  much  of  our  cur- 
rent awareness  both  of  the  Holocaust 
and  of  the  need  to  prevent  another 
such  massive  act  of  genocide. 

The  details  of  Wiesel's  career,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  excellent  Times  article, 
are  most  impressive.  His  prolific  writ- 
ing includes  over  two  dozen  books.  His 
million-selling  memoir.  Night."  has 
become  the  most  widely  read  literary 
work  on  the  Holocaust.  He  continues  a 
New  York  lecture  series  which  he 
began  17  years  ago.  He  chairs  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  which 
will  create  Washington's  National  Hol- 
ocaust Museum.  Because  of  his  accom- 
plishments, he  is  widely  viewed  as  a 
possible  recipient  of  a  Nobel  Prize  for 
peace  or  literature. 

The  article  is  also  a  close  examina- 
tion of  Wiesel's  personality,  and  clear- 
ly reveals  the  impact  of  his  Holocaust 
experience.  Reporter  Samuel  Freedom 
writes:  'To  say  he  is  somber  is  to  show 
restraint.  ■  Wiesel  himself  says:  ••  •  •  • 
Every  moment  is  grace.  I  could  have 
died  in  '45  In  a  way  I  did.  " 

This  intimate  look  at  this  remarka- 
ble man  illustrates  an  important 
lesson  of  the  Holocaust— that  genocide 
is  a  horrible  crime  against  humanity 
which  must  be  guarded  against  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  as  a  nation 
began  to  learn  this  vital  lesson  soon 
after  the  Holocaust  occurred.  Our 
strong  backing  of  a  treaty  banning 
genocide  was  a  key  factor  in  its  cre- 
ation and  adoption  by  the  United  Na 
tions.  Yet  although  85  nations  have 
ratified  the  treaty  in  the  ensuing  35 
years,  the  United  States  is  not  among 
them.  Perhaps  we  have  yet  to  fully 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  Holocaust.  In 
my  view,  it  is  time  to  respond  to  that 
lesson  by  ratifying  the^  International 
Genocide  Convention. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Times  magazine  has  recognized  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  Elie 
Wiesel.  The  article  recalls  the  terrible 
genocide  of  the  Holocaust,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  this  Senate  to 


THE  U.S.   S'Hi  .-:[•  N(   i,  I.N   LLU.XNON 

Mr.  MUHKi  )\\.-;KI  Mr.  President, 
many  people  acro.ss  this  great  land  of 
ours  are  asking  themselves,  "What  are 
we  doing  in  Lebanon?  "  And  "Why 
should  American  marines  be  dying  in 
yet  another  far  off  corner  of  the 
world?  ".  This  question  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  first  reason  we  are  in  Lebanon 
is  to  provide  a  presence  which  facili- 
tates a  climate  of  security  and  stability 
and  provides  for  enforcement  of  the 
ceasefire  agreement.  It  is  vital  that  an 
element  of  stability  be  preserved  in 
Lebanon  so  that  a  reconciliation  gov- 
ernment can  be  formed,  a  democracy 
can  grow  and  human  rights  can  be  rec- 
ognized. Such  a  government  must  also 
encompass  the  major  national  factions 
and  eventually  be  able  to  effectively 
control  the  entire  country. 

The  Lebanese  people  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers  in 
an  atmosphere  of  law  and  order,  not 
civil  war.  The  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  helps  ensure  this  right 
to  self-determination.  Through  negoti- 
ations between  the  leaders  of  Leba- 
non's factions,  the  objective  of  main- 
taining world  peace  is  advanced. 

Our  marines  have  been  performing  a 
valuable  peacekeeping  role  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  also  important  to  recognize, 
however,  that  our  continued  military 
presence  is  not  the  sole  solution  to  the 
problem  in  Lebanon.  That  solution 
must  come  from  the  pending  Geneva 
talks. 

Another  reason  there  are  United 
States,  French.  Italian,  and  British 
forces  in  Lebanon  centers  around  the 
very  real  danger  that  this  civil  war 
could  easily  expand  into  a  regional 
conflagration  which  could  surpass  the 
destructive  scale  of  the  1967  and  1973 
Middle  East  wars.  If  such  a  conflict 
were  to  get  underway,  it  could  easily 
develop  into  a  proxy  war  between  the 
United  States  and  USSR.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  come  that  close  to 
the  threshold  of  war  in  the  nuclear 
era. 

In  addition,  were  the  battle  for  Leba- 
non to  spread  beyond  that  tiny  coun- 
try's borders,  the  flow  of  Middle  East 
oil  exports  could  be  cut  off.  A  Middle 
East  war.  spawned  in  Lebanon,  could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  econo- 
mies of  the  many  nations  so  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  oil  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Indeed,  virtually  all 
modern  economies  are  based  upon  a 
lifeline  of  oil.  Disruption  of  Middle 
East  oil  supplies  would  therefore  crip- 
ple world  economic  stability. 

Hence,  the  security  of  oil  supplies  is 
inherently  tied  to  the  presence  of  the 
multinational    peacekeeping    force    in 


Lebanon.  All  oil  dependent  nations 
have  an  obligation  and  duty  to  help 
prt\t  nt  the  disruption  of  Middle  East 
(.tl  production  and  exportation.  There- 
•orr.  I  .strongly  believe  that  all  oil-con- 
suming countries  must  share  the 
burden  of  protecting  the  security  of 
these  oil  fields.  With  a  broader  inter- 
national presence  in  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon.  I  feel  that  our  pres- 
ence can  be  steadily  decreased. 

For  too  long,  the  oil  consuming  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  relied  on  the 
United  States  to  make  the  sacrifices 
inherent  in  providing  this  protection. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
vesterday's  slaughter  of  216  young 
.Americans,  more  than  we  lost  in  any  I 
day  during  the  Vietnam  war.  with  one 
exception. 

The  level  of  United  States  depend- 
ence on  Middle  East  oil  in  1982  was 
onlv  15  percent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Middle  East  oil  made  up  70  percent  of 
Japan's  oil  imports  and  82  percent  of 
Italy's.  France  got  65  percent  of  its 
1982  oil  imports  from  the  region.  West 
Germany  36  percent  and  England  30 
percent.  It  is  time  that  these  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  all  other  oil  consuming 
nations,  realize  that  their  military  .se- 
curity and  economic  well-being  hinges 
on  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  Their 
policy  and  willingne.ss  to  become  a 
part  of  the  multinational  force  should 
reflect  this  reality.  These  countries 
must  make  the  hard  choice  to  either 
lend  substantive  support  to  peacekeep- 
ing efforts,  or  face  the  possibility  that 
their  oil  supply  may  be  cut  off.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
simply  divert  its  own  energy  resources 
to  countries  which  refuse  to  assist  in 
the  protection  of  the  Middle  East  oil- 
fields. 

An  alternative  for  those  countries 
which  do  not  physically  participate  in 
the  peacekeeping  force  could  be  their 
financial  assistance  in  the  rebuilding 
of  Lebanon's  economy  and  army.  De- 
velopment and  .security  assistance  pro- 
grams are  just  two  ways  that  other 
members  of  the  global  community 
could  aid  in  protecting  their  own  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
Many  of  these  nations  could  also  exert 
influence  on  the  various  Lebanese  fac- 
tions in  an  effort  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  the  reconciliation  talks. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  may 
be  time  to  consider  a  formula  under 
which  the  makeup  of  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  directly  reflects 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  resource  we 
are  trying  to  protect.  I  am  presently 
considering  the  advisability  of  a 
Senate  resolution  which  urges  just 
that.  I  want  to  emphasize  in  closing 
that  I  am  not  advocating  the  abandon- 
ment of  U.S.  responsibilities  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  a  great  power, 
and  with  great  power  status  comes 
great  responsibilities.  The  United 
States  has  more  than  met  those  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  time  other  nations 


in  the  international  community  do  the 
same. 
Thank  you  Mr.  President. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CON- 
CERNING THE  DEPLOYMENT 
OF  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  ON 
GRENADA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon  after  the  Senate 
had  recessed.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
providing  a  report  to  Congress,  con- 
sistent with  the  War  Powers  Act.  on 
the  emergency  deployment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  on  the  island  of  Grena- 
da. 

In  my  capacity  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  I  have  transmitted 
this  letter  to  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate  for  prompt  reference  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Knowing  of  the  keen  interest  of  all 
Senators  and  the  public  in  this  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  Pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Washmglon,  D.C. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  October  12.  a  vio- 
lent series  of  events  in  Grenada  was  set  in 
motion,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Prime 
Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  a  number  of 
his  Cabinet  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  deaths 
of  a  number  of  civilians.  Over  40  liillings 
were  reported.  There  was  no  government 
ensuring  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  restoring  law  and  order.  The  only  indi- 
cation of  authority  was  an  announcement 
that  a  barbaric  shoot-to-lcill  curfew  was  in 
effect.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  were 
necessarily  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
innocent  lives  on  the  island,  including  those 
of  up  to  1.000  United  States  citizens. 

The   Organization   of   Eastern    Caribbean 
States  (OECS)  became  seriously  concerned 
by     the     deteriorating     conditions     in     the 
member  Slate  of  Grenada.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  OECS  are  Antiqua.  Dominica. 
Mont.serrat.    St.    Kilts/Nevis,    Saint    Lucia, 
and  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  'We 
are  formally  advised  that  the  Authority  of 
Heads  of  Government  of  Member  Stales  of 
the  OECS.  acting  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  OECS.  met  in  emergency  ses- 
sion on  October  21.  The  meeting  took  note 
of  the  anarchic  condition.s  and  the  serious 
violations  of   human   rights  and  bloodshed 
that  had  occurred,  and  the  consequent  un- 
precedented threat  to  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  region  created  by  the  vacuum  of 
authority    in    Grenada.   The    OECS   deter- 
mined to  take  immediate,  necessary  steps  to 
restore  order  in  Grenada  .so  as  to  protect 
against  further  loss  of  life,  pending  the  res- 
toration of  effective  governmental  institu- 
tions. To  this  end.  the  OECS  formed  a  col- 
lective security   force  comprising  elements 
from  member  States  to  restore  order  in  Gre- 
nada and  requested  the  immediate  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  friendly  countries,  in- 
cluding the  governments  of  Barbados.  Ja- 
maica and  the  United  Stales,  in  these  ef- 


ton.s.  In  response  to  this  call  for  assistance 
and  in  view  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  the  United  States 
citizens  in  Grenada.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate along  with  these  other  nations  in 
this  collective  security  force. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  providing  this  report  on  this  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Today  at  about  5:00  AM  Eastern  Daylight 
Time,  approximately  1.900  United  States 
Army  and  United  Stales  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel began  landing  in  Grenada.  They 
were  supported  by  elements  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Member  States  of  the  OECS  along 
with  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  providing 
approximately  300  personnel.  This  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  is 
being  undertaken  pursuant  to  my  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
predict  the  duration  of  the  temporary  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Gre- 
nada, our  objectives  in  providing  this  sup- 
port are  clear.  They  are  to  join  the  OECS 
collective  security  forces  in  assisting  the  res- 
toration of  conditions  of  law  and  order  and 
of  governmental  institutions  to  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  to  facilitate  the  protection 
and  evacuation  of  United  Stales  citizens. 
Our  forces  will  remain  only  so  long  as  their 
presence  is  required. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


U.S.  ACTIONS  IN  GRENADA 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  emergency  interven- 
tion by  U.S.  marines  and  forces  of 
other  area  nations  on  the  Caribbean 
island  of  Grenada. 

Earlier  this  week  the  leftist  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  was  toppled  by  even  more  radi- 
cal Communi-st  insurgents.  This  col- 
lapse endangered  the  lives  of  nearly 
1.000  U.S.  citizens  on  Grenada.  To  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  these  Americans, 
and  to  insure  that  order  is  restored  to 
Grenada.  President  Reagan  acted 
swiftly  and  correctly  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  Caribbean  States,  including 
Antiqua,  St.  Lucia.  Dominica.  St.  'Vin- 
cent, and  St.  Kitts.  1.900  U.S.  marines 
were  dispatched  to  Grenada  as  part  of 
a  multinational  force.  Their  mission  is 
clear:  To  protect  American  lives,  re- 
store order  and  prevent  the  Soviets, 
and  their  surrogate  Cuba,  from  estab- 
lishing further  control  over  this  tiny 
island  nation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  are  at- 
tempting to  use  Grenada  as  a  strategic 
military  base.  The  establishment  of  a 
large  airstrip,  which  has  been  under 
construction  by  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans,  would  allow  the  Soviets  to 
easily  interfere  with  vital  oil  ship- 
ments from  South  America  to  the 
United  States  and  our  NATO  allies'  in 
the  event  of  a  global  conflict. 
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Mr  President,  there  is  no  way  to  cal- 
culate the  irreparable  damage  inflict- 
ed by  the  present  Cuban  Government, 
acting  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviets,  on 
the  institutions  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Cuban  interference  has  resulted  in  the 
fall  of  Nicaragua,  the  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
shaken  stability  of  Honduras,  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  rest  of  Central 
America. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
over  20  years  ago.  U.S.  response  was 
weak,  unorganized,  and  inadequate. 
Today  we  pay  the  price  for  our  indeci- 
siveness.  Marxist  insurgency  is  ramp- 
ant in  our  hemisphere.  The  rights  of 
democracy,  freedom,  and  liberty,  are 
denied  to  millions  of  our  island  and 
continental  neighbors.  Definitely  not 
the  least  of  our  concerns  is  the  fact 
that  there  now  exists  a  ma.ssive  Com- 
munist arsenal  and  stronghold  on 
Cuba,  less  than  100  miles  from  our 
borders.  The  Soviets  clearly  had  in 
mind  establishing  a  similar  offensive 
military  capability  on  Grenada. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
the  important  lessons  that  history  has 
taught  us.  We  cannot  afford  another 
disaster  in  our  own  backyard.  America 
must  act  firmly  and  decisively  in  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  constant  spread  of 
communism  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  President's  decision  to  join  with 
other  concerned  countries  in  protect- 
ing innocent  citizens,  restoring  order, 
and  providing  an  opportunity  for 
Grenadan  citizens  to  regain  control 
over  their  lives  and  destinies,  was  the 
only  sensible  course  available  to  him. 
If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  abroad,  as  well  as  the  se- 
curity and  basic  freedoms  we  enjoy, 
then  we  will  be  forced  to  watch  the 
progress  and  promise  of  over  two  cen- 
turies crumble.  I  fully  support  the 
Presidents  actions  in  regard  to  Grena- 
da, and  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
and  countrymen  to  do  the  same. 


SUPPLEMKNTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  H.R.  3959.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  not 
here.  I  do  not  see  anybody  who  is 
going  to  manage  on  this  side  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  we  may 


try  to  get  Senators  on  deck.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening.  I  first  propounded  and  then 
withdrew  a  unanimous-consent  pro- 
posal which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  dealing 
with  the  consideration  of  committee 
amendments  en  bloc,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  am  prepared  now,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  put 
that  request.  It  was  not  put  last 
evening  because  the  minority  leader.  I 
believe,  indicated  he  preferred  to  do 
no  business  except  simply  to  lay  down 
the  bill. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  prepared  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not,  may  I  say,  Mr. 
President.  I  will  continue  to  explore 
that  po.ssibility.  It  may  very  well  be  I 
will  acquiesce  in  this,  but  at  this  point 
I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  vield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  on  the  floor  because  I  do  have  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  but  I  have  a 
particular  interest  in  a  procedure  that 
has  started  to  develop  and  has  actual- 
ly developed  in  the  Senate  concerning 
the  matter  of  the  manager  of  a  bill 
laying  down  technical  amendments, 
calling  them  up,  and  then  being  in 
total  control  of  those  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  that  proce- 
dure did  not  exist  in  prior  sessions  of 
the  Senate.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  or  any  other  bill. 
I  will  object  to  that  procedure  and 
would  hope  that  if  I  am  not  on  the 
floor  at  some  point  that,  as  usual,  my 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  would  pro- 
tect my  position,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  manager  of  a  bill  ought  to  be 
in  control  of  what  amendments  can  or 
cannot  be  offered  and  when  they  can 
be  offered.  I  just  wanted  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  that  portion  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
was  made  at  page  14605  would  be  ob- 
jectionable to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  policy  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side.  This  is  the  request  of  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  perfectly  within  his  rights  to  object 
to  temporarily  laying  aside  that  meas- 
ure even  if  this  were  done,  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
wait  until  the  manager  of  the  bill  gets 


here  and  I  will  let  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  thrash  that  out  with  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  wait.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Has  the  chair  laid  the  bill  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3959  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  appearing  on  page 
12,  line  14  through  page  14.  line  3. 
which  is  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor i.ssue.  The  second  amendment 
that  would  be  excepted  would  be  on 
page  24.  line  22.  through  page  25,  line 
17.  That  is  the  FCC  issue,  or  the  syndi- 
cation question.  The  request  provides 
that  no  points  of  order  are  waived 
thereon  and  that  the  measure  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  objecting,  we  have  had  dis- 
cussions among  ourselves  here  and  we 
have  run  a  hotline  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  that  the  proposal  that 
has  been  made  here  meets  with  agree- 
ment and  approval  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  so  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  pagp  2.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 

FUND 

Title  I  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-45). 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  under  the  heading 
■'Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
fund'  (97  Slat.  219.  220)  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 202(aK3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
loans  made  in  fuscal  year  1984  shall  bear  an 
interest  rate  which  does  not  exceed  9.25  per 
centum,  including  the  allowance  adequate 


in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  to  cover 
administrative  costs  and  probable  losses 
under  the  program  ". 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND 
OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality".  $600,000  to  conduct  a 
study  to  consider  and  define  a  National 
Center  for  Water  Resources  Research,  and  a 
study  to  define  and  plan  a  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Water  Resources  Information. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  limitation  on  spending  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  allowance  for 
fiscal  year  1984  contained  in  the  Salaries 
and  expenses"  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
An.  1984  (Public  Law  98-45).  is  increased 
from  $500  to  $2,000. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

construction  of  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities".  $20,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1986.  for  par- 
tial funding  of  the  construction  of  facilities 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  for 
the  Solid  Rocket  Booster  as-sembly  and  re- 
furbishment contractor  and  for  warehous- 
ing to  be  used  by  the  Shuttle  processing 
contractor:  Provided.  That  with  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  "Space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications  "  account  in 
the  1984  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
(Public  Law  98-45).  NASA  may  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Morton  Thiokol.  Inc..  to  am- 
ortize the  Thiokol  Casting  Pit  Covers  over  a 
twelve-year  period  for  a  total  cost  of  not  to 
exceed  $23,000,000  under  the  authority 
granted  under  Public  Law  98-45. 

On  page  4.  strike  line  2.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  9; 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  '•$57.356.000'  . 
and  insert  "$53.974.000-: 

On  page  4.  strike  line  16.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  24.  and  insert  the  following: 

For  payments  to  defray  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  provision  of  incentives  to  employers 
lo  hire  and  train  certain  wartime  veterans 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  long  periods 
of  time  as  authorized  by  law  (the  Emergen- 
cy Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983. 
Public  Law  98-77).  $150,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1986:  Provid- 
ed. That  not  more  than  $25,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  the  "Readjustment  Benefits"  ap- 
propriation to  administer  the  provisions  of 
.section  18  of  Public  Law  98-77.  Any  unused 
portion  of  the  amount  so  transferred  may 
be  returned  to  this  appropriation  at  any 
time,  but  no  later  than  December  31.  1984. 
On  page  5.  strike  lines  14  and  15.  and 
insert  the  following: 

For  additional  amounts  for  "General  Op- 
erating Expenses  ".  $1,000,000  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  emergency  veterans'  job  training 
program,  and  an  additional  $3,165,000  for 
necessary  expenses  to  administer  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98-77). 

On  page  6.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


SENATE 

PAYMENT  TO  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Helen  H.  Jackson,  widow 
of  Henr.v  M.  Jackson,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  $69,800. 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

OFFICES  of  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 

leaders 
For  an  additional  amount  for    Offices  of 
the     Majority      and     Minority      Leaders." 
$140,000. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
$60,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.    1201.    The    Sergeant    at    Arms    and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sergeant  at 
Arms")  may  designate  one  or  more  employ- 
ees in  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  to  approve, 
on  his  behalf,  all  vouchers,  for  payment  of 
moneys,  which  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  au- 
thorized to  approve.  Whenever  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  makes  a  designation  under  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  shall 
imme(jiately  notify  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  writing  of  the  desig- 
nation, and  thereafter  any  approval  of  any 
voucher,  for  payment  of  moneys,  by  an  em- 
ployee so  designated  shall  (until  such  desig- 
nation is  revoked  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
notifies   the  Committee  on   Rules  and   Ad- 
ministration in  writing  of  the  revocation)  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  approved  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Sec    1202.  Any  pro\  ision  of  law  which  is 
enacted  prior  to  October  1.  1983.  and  which 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeep- 
er of  the  Senate  to  deposit  any  moneys  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  credit  to  the 
account,  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,   for   "Miscellaneous   Items",   or   for 
"Automobiles   and   Maintenance"   shall,   on 
and   after   October    1.    1983.   be   deemed   to 
direct   him  to  deposit  such  moneys  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  credit  to  the  ac- 
count,  within   the   contingent    fund   of   the 
Senate,    for    the     "Sergeant    at    Arms    and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate". 

Sec.  1203.  (a)  Section  105(a)(2)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968  (2 
U.S.C.  61-1  (2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(2)  New  or  changed  rates  of  compensa- 
tion (other  than  changes  in  rates  which  are 
made  bv  law)  of  any  such  employee  (other 
than  an  employee  who  is  an  elected  officer 
of  the  Senate)  shall  be  certified  in  writing 
to  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Senate  (and. 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  new  rate 
of  compensation  refers  to  compensation  in 
the  case  of  an  appointment,  transfer  from 
one  Senate  appointing  authority  to  another, 
or  promotion  by  an  appointing  authority  to 
a  position  the  compensation  for  which  is 
fixed  by  law).  In  the  case  of  an  appointment 
or  other  new  rate  of  compensation,  the  cer- 
tification must  be  received  by  such  office  on 
or  before  the  day  the  rate  of  new  compensa- 
tion is  to  become  effective.  In  any  other 
case,  the  changed  rate  of  compensation 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  such  certification  is  re- 
ceived (if  such  certification  is  received 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  such  month),  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  after  the  month 
in  which  such  certification  is  received  (if  the 
day  on  which  such  certification  is  received  is 


after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  in 
which  it  is  received),  and  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month  in  which  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  (if  such  certification  is  re- 
ceived after  the  tenth  day  and  before  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  such  month).  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  if  the  cer- 
tification for  a  changed  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  an  employee  specifies  an  effective 
date  of  such  change,  such  change  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  so  specified, 
but  only  if  the  date  so  specified  is  the  first 
or  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  and  is  after 
the  effective  date  prescribed  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence:  and.  notwithstanding  such 
sentence  and  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  sentence,  any  changed  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  a  new  employee  or  an  employee 
transferred  from  one  appointing  authority 
to  another  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
such  employee's  appointment  or  transfer  (as 
the  case  may  be)  if  such  date  is  later  than 
the  effective  date  for  such  changed  rate  of 
compensation  as  prescribed  by  such  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  new  or 
changed  rates  of  compensation  which  are 
certified  to  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the 
Senate  on  or  after  January  1.  1984. 

Sec  1204.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  506  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  1973  (2  U.S.C.  58(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  Minority 
Whip  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Minori- 
ty Whip.  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Majority,  or  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Minority  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  expenses 
incurred  or  charges  imposed  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober I.  1983. 

Sec  1205.  (a)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  shall  furnish  each 
Senator  local  and  long-distance  telecom- 
munications services  in  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration:  and  the  costs 
of  such  service  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  from  moneys 
made  available  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  112  of  the 
Legi-slative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1978 
(2  U.S.C.  58a)  is  repealed,  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  10.  strike  line  14.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  19: 

On  page  10.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Construction 

Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion program".  $1,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  a  new  headquar- 
ters for  the  operation  of  the  Valley  Division 
of  the  Yuma  Reclamation  Project  and  to 
cover  the  accompanying  relocation  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  move.  The  cost  of  this 
work  will  be  nonreimbursable  and  construct- 
ed features  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Yuma 
Valley  Water  Users  Association  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

On  page  11.  after  line  8.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Development 
Activities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Energy 
Supply.  Research  and  Development" 
$8,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  e.xpend- 
ed.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  implement  the  four  atoll  health  care 
plan  authorized  in  section  102  of  Public  Law 
96-205  and  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  second  small  com- 
munity solar  energy  project  on  the  island  of 
Molokai.  Hawaii. 

On  page  11,  line  20.  strike  ■  $57. 000.000 ". 
and  msert    $60,000,000"; 

On  page  11.  after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Atomic 
Energy  Defense  Activities"  in  Public  Law 
98-50.  an  amount  shall  be  made  available  to 
purchase  4  additional  helicopters. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Atomic 
Energy  Defense  Activities "  in  Public  Law 
98-50  for  Project  82  D- 109.  155  mm  artillery 
fired  atomic  projectile.  $50,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

On  page  12.  line  12.  after  "(5) '.  insert  "of 
Public  Law  97-425"; 

On  page  14,  strike  line  4.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  11; 

On  page  14.  strike  line  13.  through  and  in- 
cluding Ime  16; 

On  page  14.  line  17.  strike  102".  and 
insert  "1301"; 

On  page  15.  line  3.  strike  "103.  (a) '.  and 
insert    1302": 

On  page  15.  Ime  3.  after  "authorized", 
insert  "for  a  period  of  two  years  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  15.  strike  line  15.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  9  on  page  16; 

On  page  16.  line  10.  strike  "104".  and 
insert    1303"; 

On  page  16.  line  17.  strike  "105".  and 
insert    1304"; 

On  page  16.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  1305.  Funds  available  or  hereafter 
made  available  for  the  Red  River  Waterway 
Project  shall  be  used  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  high  level  replacement  bridge 
for  the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  Railway 
Company  near  Alexandria.  Louisiana,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Railway  Company  and 
upon  terms  and  conditions  acceptable  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  expeditious  prosecution  of  the 
Project.  Federal  costs  of  the  bridge  replace- 
ment, including  design  and  construction, 
shall  be  limited  to  $24,270,000  (July  1.  1983 
price  levels),  with  an  adjustment  to  this 
amount,  if  any.  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of  con 
St  ruction  as  indicated  by  the  Engineer  News 
Record's  applicable  construction  indices, 
plus  the  cost  of  necessary  real  estate  inter- 
ests to  be  acquired  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  interests  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  Railway  Company. 

Sec  1306.  Section  116(a)  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Those  areas  of  the  river  between  Howard 
Street  and  Caldwell  Avenue  in  Niles.  Illi- 
nois, that  have  accumulated  silt  and  side 
bank  sloughing  should  be  excavated  to  the 
normal  alignment  and  depth,  and  the  bank 
rebuilt  where  sloughing  has  occurred  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $100,000." 

On  page  18,  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOLIRCE  management 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource 
management."  $500,000. 

National  Park  Service 

OPERATION  or  the  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  97- 
394  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the 
Estate  of  Bess  W.  Truman  for  operation  ex- 
penses, including  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion, of  the  Harry  S  Truman  National  His- 
toric Site  incurred  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 18.  1982  through  December  27.  1982. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  26.  1972. 
as  amended  (86  Stat.  1181;  16  U.S.C  433c 
note),  is  amended  by  striking  the  numeral 
"9.327.000"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

10.500.000". 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acqui- 
sition and  State  assistance."  $25,500,000.  to 
be  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

On  page  20.  line  3.  after  "relocation", 
insert  the  following:  Provided  further.  That 
any  funds  remaining  available  following 
completion  of  these  acquisition  and  reloca- 
tion activities  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  under- 
take other  approved  reclamation  projects 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  for  the  above  purpose  shall  be 
made  conditional  on  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  accepting  title  to  all  proper- 
ties previously  acquired  by  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  In  and  around  the  Borough 
of  Centralia:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
made  available  under  this  head  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  ac- 
counted against  the  total  Federal  and  State 
share  funding  which  is  eventually  allocated 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

On  page  20.  strike  line  19; 

On  page  20.  strike  lines  21  and  22; 

On  page  20,  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  97-257.  the  funds  appropriated  therein 
under  this  head  for  transfer  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  be  used  for  reconstruction  of 
day  .schools  formerly  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

On  page  21.  strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  8; 

On  page  21,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Forest  Service  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  for  serv- 
ices that  require  the  utilization  of  privately 
owned  aircraft  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  or 
freight  shall  be  used  only  to  contract  for 
aircraft  that  are  certified  as  airworthy  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  as  standard  category  air- 
craft under  14  CFR  21  183  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  contracting  department  deter- 
mines that  such  aircraft  are  not  reasonably 
available  to  conduct  such  services. 

On  page  21,  strike  line  20.  through  and  in- 
cluding page  22.  line  7.  and  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

No  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
used  to  process  or  grant  oil  and  gas  lease  ap- 
plications on  any  federal  lands  outside  of 


Alaska  that  are  in  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  except  where  there 
are  valid  existing  rights  or  except  where  it  is 
determined  that  any  of  the  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  drainage  as  defined  in  43  C.F.R. 
3100.2.  unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  first  promulgates,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  revisions  to  his  exisitng  regulations  so 
as  to  explicitly  authorize  I  he  leasing  of  such 
lands,  holds  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to 
such  revisions,  and  prepares  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  with  respect  thereto. 

On  page  22.  strike  line  21.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  24; 

On  page  22.  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Smithsonian  Institution 

salaries  and  expenses.  national  gallery  of 

ART 

For  an  additional  amount  for  special  exhi- 
bitions. $250,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

CHAPTER  V 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

Administrative  Expenses 
The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $2,050,000  for  the  United  Slates  Railway 
Association  (deferral  numbered  D84-20).  as 
set  forth  in  the  President  s  special  message 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
October  3.  1983.  This  di.sapproval  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

inspection  and  weighing  services 

For  expenses  necessary  to  recapitalize  the 
revolving  fund  established  under  section 
7(j)(l)  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  79(j)(l)). 
$8,000,000. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Effective  on  October  16.  1983.  and  until 
April  16.  1984.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  reduce-  or  withhold  reimburse- 
ments, shall  not  collect  or  attempt  to  collect 
funds  from  an  institution,  its  parents,  affili 
ates  or  successors,  and  shall  not  otherwise 
affect  an  institution's  participation  in  the 
child  care  food  program  (42  U.S.C.  1766). 
where  the  Secretary's  claim  relates  to  pay- 
ments made  in  New  'York  during  the  period 
January  1.  1975.  through  December  31. 
1976.  by  the  Secretary  to  the  institution  as  a 
participant  in  the  child  care  food  program. 

On  page  24.  line  13,  strike  "provision". 
and  insert   'provisions"; 

On  page  24,  line  14,  strike  "201".  and 
insert  "2001": 

On  page  24.  after  line  16.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  2002.  From  the  Rural  Development 
Loan  Fund  under  the  Community  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1981.  $10,000,000  m 
available  appropriations  or  the  remaining 
balance  of  the  fund,  whichever  is  the  le.sser 
amount,  shall  be  obligated  in  the  form  of 
loans  only  by  December  31.  1984. 
first  excepted  committee  amendment— pace 

12.  LINE   14.  through  PAGE   14.  LINE  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment. 


The  excepted  committee  amendment 

IV  ;i.>,  follows: 

on  paK»-  12.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Notwithstanding   any   other   provision  of 
this  Act  and  for  funding  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  project  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 106  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as  amended: 
For    construction    and    operation    of    the 
Clinch     River     Breeder     Reactor     project. 
SI. 500.000.000.  to  be  available  until  expend- 
id  but  contingent  upon  commitments,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  for  utili- 
ty and  private  sector  financial  participation 
for  a  minimum  of  40  per  centum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimate  of  remaining 
capital    costs   as   reported   to   Congress   on 
March  15.  1983.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
herein    appropriated    and    in   consideration 
for   such    financial    participation   and   not- 
withstanding  any   other   provision   of   this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
incontestably  to  (1)  provide  to  participants 
ownership  interests  in  the  project,  products, 
services  and/or  revenues  from  the  project. 
(2)  repay  funds  invested  by  the  participants 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  Act.  plus 
interests,  if  the  project  is  not  completed,  not 
licensed  for  operation,  or  terminated  at  any 
time.  (3)  in.sure  revenues  from  the  project 
for  the  repayment  of  debt.  (4i  indemnify 
participants  against  changes  in  Federal  tax 
laws  affecting  their  financial  participation 
in  the  project,  and  (5)  indemnify  partici- 
pants and  the  operator  against  uninsured  li- 
abilities with  respect  to  the  project.  Such 
contracts  may  be  assigned  and  shall  be  en- 
forceable against  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  terms  except  in  the  case 
of  fraud  bv  the  assignee.  Participation  in 
the  project  shall  not  subject  a  participant  to 
regulation  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  All  moneys  received 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  heading  may  be 
retained  and  obligated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  project  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.   Of   the   $1,500,000,000   appropri- 
ated by  this  heading  up  to  $270,000,000  may 
be    obligated    during    fiscal    year    1984.    of 
which   $135,000,000   may   be   obligated   not 
withstanding    any    other    provision    of    this 
heading;  and  up  to  the  following  amounts 
may  be  obligated  during  the  following  fiscal 
years  $285,000,000  during  1985;  $290,000,000 
during      1986;     $290,000,000     during     1987; 
$185  000.000  during  1988;  $75,000,000  during 
1989;  $105.  000.000  during  1990  and  beyond. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
chairman   of   the   Energy   Committee 
(Mr.  McClure)  will  be  here  shortly.  I 
know  he  has  no  statement  to  make.  I 
would  like  to  defer  to  the  chairman  if 
he    wishes.    The    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire  will  have  a  statement  on 
this  amendment. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact 
that  I  support  this  committee  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

With  that,  although  I  shall  have 
more  to  .say  later.  I  do  not  plan  to 
speak  at  greater  length  at  this  time.  I 
would  be  happy  for  the  Chair  to  put 
the  question,  but  I  think  my  responsi- 
bility suggests  he  should  not. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
wi.sh  to  speak  now^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  seek  recognition. 


The    PRESIDING    OPTICER     The 
Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3959  a.s  reporled  from  ihe  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  total 
spending  of  SI. 836. 828. 600  of  which 
$1,500,000,000  is  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  pro.iect.  We  do  not  yet 
have  an  official  budget  request  from 
the  President,  but  I  understand  there 
is  a  letter  from  him  endorsing  the 
project  and  supporting  the  committee 
amendment.  Setting  aside  the 
SI  500  000.000  for  that  project,  this 
bill  recommends  S336. 828.600.  or  some 
$78,027,400  below  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  President.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  veterans  benefits  and  pen- 
sions amount  to  S208.139.000  of  the 
$336,828,600, 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  won- 
dering why  we  are  considering  a  fiscal 
year  1984  supplemental  only  24  days 
after  the  fiscal  year  has  begun.  I  will 
admit  it  is  unusual,  but  Senators 
should  know  that  virtually  all  of  these 
items  are  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  that  all  but  one  relate  to  reg- 
ular bills  that  have  already  cleared 
Congress.  Further,  the  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  veter- 
ans' benefits  has  some  degree  of  ur- 
gency to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  move 
quickly  on  this  measure.  It   is  really 
pretty"  straightforward.    The    commit- 
tee must   consider  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  soon  in  order  to  have  it 
ready  for  floor  action  next  week,  and 
we  rnu.st  conclude  action  on  this  meas- 
ure before  we  can  have  that  full  com- 
mittee   markup.    So    I    urge    my    col- 
leagues to  let  us  move  expeditiously  on 
this  measure. 
I  Yield  to  Senator  Stennis. 
The    PRPZSIDING    OFFICER     The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
Mr.    STENNIS,    Mr.    President,    on 
this  supplemental  bill.  I  am  support- 
ing  the   bill,   and    I    do   not    know   of 
anvone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  except 
on  this  Clinch  River  matter  that  has 
strong  reservations.  The  general  idea 
of   the  supplemental   bill   itself,   even 
though  it  comes  at  an  odd  time  for 
fiscal  1984.  is  in  order  and  proper  and 
should   be   passed.   The    further   item 
with   reference   to  the  proposed  post- 
ponement for  6  months.  I  believe  it  is. 
of  the  effective  date  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  order  on 
certain  rights  of  television,  the  origi- 
nators of  their  programs  as  well  as  the 
television   station    itself,    is    a    matter 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about. 
I  assume  it  will  be  considered  and  per- 
haps there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 
But  I  sav  again  for  emphasis  that  the 
other  items  in  the  bill  we  think  are 
not  only  proper  but  good  legislation 
and   the   Senate  should   pass   it   now. 
There   will   be   another   supplemental 
for  fiscal   1984   coming  as  near  as  we 
can   tell   sometime    in   calendar    1984. 
maybe   February   or  March   or  some- 


where in  that  area.  There  wUl  be  a 
chance  then  to  have  items  the  commit- 
tee may  see  fit  to  recommend. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  present  sit- 
uation. Mr.  President.  As  I  say.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  is  opposed  to 
any  of  these  items  except  the  two  I 
mentioned, 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  floor  manager  will  withhold,  I 
would  like  to  use  this  time  to  make 
some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President, 
this  bill  is  officially  entitled  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  1984. 
but  in  fact  it  is  the  Clinch  River  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  Clinch  River  phoenix 
rising  once  again  in  our  midst.  There 
are  appropriations  in  this  bill  totaling 
about    S1.8    billion.    Of    that    Clinch 
River  is  fully  $1.5  billion,  so  it  is  by  far 
the   bulk  of  this  bill.  This  bill   is  in 
truth  the  Clinch  River  proposal.  Not 
onlv  that  but  it   is  an  appropriation 
that  contains  in  effect  authorization 
language  for  an  alternative  financing 
scheme.  I  will  address  both  the  merits 
of  Clinch  River  and  the  alternative  fi- 
nancing scheme  later  on.  but  let  me 
say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  President,  that 
all  of  us  by  now  know  the  real  nature 
of  this  Clinch  River  struggle.  We  have 
long  ceased  to  consider  this  issue  on 
the  merits.  It  has  become  a  political 
contest,  and  that  is  what  it  is  today. 
We  all  know  of  the  arm  twisting,  the 
changing  of  votes  in  the  well  in  re- 
.sponse  to  that  arm  twisting,  the  pull- 
ing of  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat 
by  that  means.  We  can  only  suppose  of 
favors  dispensed,  of  vote  buying,  and 
now  we  see  bending  of  the  rules  for 
clearly  this  is  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priations   bill,    clearly    and    grossly    a 
case  of  bending  the  rules,  and  the  op- 
ponents  intend   to   make   a   point   of 
order   against    that    procedure.   It   re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  that  will  be  de- 
cided. We  have  seen  plenty  of  cases 
where  points  of  order  have  not  been 
decided  on  the  merits  but  on  the  poli- 
tics. And  given  the  political  nature  of 
the    struggle,    one    cannot    be    overly 
hopeful  in  that  regard. 

And  so  I  make  the  point  that  this  is 
largely  a  political  battle  at  this  point. 
In  connection  with  my  charge  of 
vote  buying  a  moment  ago.  let  me 
point  to  a  story  yesterday  in  the 
Energy  Daily  as  an  example,  head- 
lined "White  House  Tries  to  Buy 
Black  Caucus  Votes  for  Clinch  River 
in  the  House." 

I  will  read  just  a  few  paragraphs  and 
then  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  will 
insert  this  in  full. 

The  future  of  the  controversial  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  which  faces  a  vital 
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vote  today  in  the  Senate,  may  depend  upmi 
$150  million  worth  of  work  for  minority 
contractors.  Representative  Mervyn  Dym- 
ALt.Y  of  California,  has  been  pressint!  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  aside  that  much  work  for 
minority  firms,  but  so  far  the  Energy  De- 
partment has  struck  at  $100  million. 

So  we  know  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
this  article  that  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment has  hung  out  the  carrot  of  $100 
million  reserved  for  minority  construc- 
tion firms  in  this  proposal,  and  that 
shows  the  length  to  which  the  admin- 
istration and  other  proponents  are 
going  to  advance  this  proposal  over 
what  they  see  as  the  last  hurdle.  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  raise  that  hurdle 
high  enough  today  so  that  Clinch 
River  finally  will  fall  short. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  print  this  article  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRt;SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  political 
struKKlf  and  it  seems  to  me  highly  dis- 
tasteful. It  seems  to  me  in  very  bad 
taste  for  the  Senate  to  be  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  today.  Imagine, 
embroiling  ourselves  in  a  political 
struggle  on  a  day  when  literally  thou- 
sands of  Americans  in  their  homes 
across  our  Nation  are  wondering  about 
the  fate  of  their  young  men  in  Leba- 
non and  Grenada  and  here  is  the 
Senate  proposing  to  embroil  itself  in 
yet  another  political  battle  on  Clinch 
River.  It  seems  to  me  in  very,  very  bad 
taste.  This  is  not  an  urgent  issue.  It 
can  wait  a  few  days.  It  can  wait  a  few 
weeks.  I  urge  the  leadership  to  remove 
this  bill  from  the  floor  and  let  us  go 
on  to  truly  urgent  business  that  we 
can  in  good  taste  address  during  this 
time  of  national  grief  and  mourning, 
such  as  raising  the  debt  limit;  that 
must  be  addressed  one  way  or  another, 
such  as  giving  the  Appropriations 
Committee  time  to  consider  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  1984  so 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
not  have  to  operate  inefficiently  on  a 
continuing  resolution.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  that  we  can  do.  but  to  embroil 
ourselves  in  a  purely  nonpartisan  and 
political  issue,  one  that  clearly  is  no 
longer  being  debated  on  the  issues, 
seems  to  me  the  height  of  bad  taste, 
very  poor  taste.  So  I  urge  the  leader- 
ship to  withdraw  this  bill  from  the 
floor  and  stop  talking  about  a  weekend 
session.  Let  us  get  on  with  more  im- 
portant and  urgent  business. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  espe- 
cially address  some  remarks  to  my 
conservative  brethren.  This  Senator, 
like  most  conservatives,  supported 
Clinch  River  at  one  time,  supported  it 
on  the  faith  that  if  you  are  a  conserva- 
tive you  support  every  initiative  to  ad- 
vance nuclear  power  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tracting our  Nation  from  dependence 
upon  overseas  and  undependable  sup- 
plies of  energy.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
conservative    colleagues    knd    others 


wno  are  ptTiiap.s  u;i\rrmK  uti  liii.s 
issue  that  you  do  not  have  to  support 
everything  radioactive  to  be  conserva- 
tive. It  is  attentive  conservatism  to 
oppose  waste,  and  this  project  is 
wasteful  according  to  many  experts. 

If  we  zero  out  Clinch  River  today— 
and  I  hope  that  we  will— does  that  kill 
the  breeder  reactor  research  program 
in  the  United  States?  Does  that  close 
out  forever  the  options  that  we  might 
want  to  exercise  some  years  down  the 
road  with  respect  to  commercializing 
breeder  reactors?  The  answer  is  no. 
Many  are  unaware  that  Clinch  River 
is  not  even  in  fact  a  part  of  our  breed- 
er reactor  research  program.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  base  breeder  reactor  re- 
search program  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  If  we  zero  out  Clinch  River 
today,  the  bulk  of  our  research  effort 
continues,  the  bulk  expressed  in  dollar 
terms. 

Zeroing  out  Clinch  River  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect,  if  any  effect,  on  our 
base  breeder  reactor  research  pro- 
gram, which  I  and  most  other  oppo- 
nents of  Clinch  River  support.  The 
base  breeder  reactor  research  program 
goes  on.  The  options  for  the  future 
will  still  be  there  if  commercialization 
of  the  breeder  reactor  proves  to  be  at- 
tractive and  economical. 

I  make  this  point:  This  does  not  kill 
our  breeder  reactor  research  program. 
Clinch  River  is  not  part  of  our  breeder 
research  program.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion plant.  Why  do  we  have  demon- 
stration plants?  To  advance  the  com- 
mercialization of  products  that  are 
close  to  that  commercialization  stage. 

All  the  experts  I  have  heard  have 
testified  that  the  United  States  will  be 
nowhere  near  commercializing  breeder 
reactors  for  many  decades  to  come, 
and  therefore  Clinch  River  is  an  un- 
necessary demonstration  project. 

Let  me  cite  the  names  of  a  few  publi- 
cations and  organizations  that  ought 
to  gain  attention  from  conservatives. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Does  that 
sound  like  a  leftwing.  antinuclear. 
antienergy  dependence  publication? 
Of  course  not. 

How  about  the  Washington  Times? 
Is  that  a  leftwing  newspaper?  Is  that 
opposed  to  energy  independence?  Of 
cour.se  not. 

What  about  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion? Is  that  a  leftwing  think  tank?  Is 
it  opposed  to  nuclear  independence 
and  free  market  economics?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Yet.  I  tell  my  conservative  brethren 
that  every  one  of  those  publications  or 
organizations  has.  for  a  long  time, 
bt  en  an  opponent  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  project 
wnile  supporting  the  base  breeder  re- 
actor research  program,  of  which 
Clinch  River  is  not  a  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  read  a  two-page  executive 
memorandum  written  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation,    dated    September    19    of 


iiii.s  year,  inasmuch  as  presumably  a 
number  of  Senators  are  listening  over 
the  audio  monitor.  I  read  from  the 
Heritage  Foundation  memorandum: 

It  seems  that  Congress  never  learns.  Just 
as  the  Senate  is  wrestling  with  the  fallout 
from  the  $2.25  billion  bond  default  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
(WPPSS).  it  is  giving  consideration  to  an  ill- 
conceived  plan  to  float  $1  billion  in  federal- 
ly guaranteed  bonds  to  finish  the  controver- 
sial Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor.  The  reac- 
tor's supporters  also  want  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  in  direct  appropriations  for  the 
project.  Like  WPPSS.  the  Clinch  River  plan 
would  u.se  ■off-budget"  financing  to  mask  a 
$1  billion  increase  In  the  federal  deficrt.  In 
short.  It  is  another  expensive  fiasco  in  the 
making. 

L.ast  December  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  Reactor  was  defeated  by  the  House, 
and  it  squeaked  through  the  Senate  by  just 
one  vote.  Congress  eventually  agreed  to  con- 
tinue funding  only  if  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  would  'vigorously  explore" 
ways  of  including  private  sector  finance 
"that  would  reduce  federal  budget  require- 
ments." 

The  new  DOE  propcsal.  backed  by  Clinch 
River  supporters,  finesses  this  requirement 
with  a  package  that  Includes  private  sector 
financing  in  name  only.  Although  Investors 
supposedly  would  provide  40  percent  of  the 
$2.5  billion  needed  to  complete  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion reactor  (current  DOE  cost  estimates), 
this  turns  out  to  mean  a  $675  million  short- 
term  loan  from  private  sources,  to  be  retired 
in  1990  (With  accrued  interest)  by  $1.04  bil- 
lion in  federally  guaranteed  bonds,  together 
with  just  $150  million  In  equity  shares  and 
$175  million  from  the  utilities.  The  remain- 
ing SI. 5  billion  would  be  provided  by  the 
taxpayer  through  a  one-time  congressional 
obligation  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  parenthetically 
that  that  is  what  we  have  before  us— a 
gigantic,  one-time,  $1.5  billion  appro- 
priation for  Clinch  River.  They  will 
not  be  coming  back  next  year  and  sub- 
sequent years  in  order  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  work  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  appropriate  annu- 
ally. This  is  a  one-time,  gigantic,  mul- 
tiyear.  final  appropriation,  presum- 
ably. I  do  not  believe  it  is  final.  That  is 
what  its  proponents  say. 

I  continue  reading: 

The  taxpayer  also  would  be  responsible 
for  any  further  cost  overrun,  and  for  re- 
deeming the  guaranteed  bonds  if  project 
revenues  fall  below  expectations. 

The  plan  has  many  of  the  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  the  original  WPPSS  package— and 
is  as  bad  a  deal  for  the  American  taxpayer 
as  it  would  be  lucrative  for  the  bondholders 
and  investors.  According  to  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Director  Rudolph  Penner. 
the  tax  advantages  available  "Imply  that 
the  after-tax  rate  of  return  earned  by  the 
equity  investors  would  be  about  37  percent, 
while  the  after-tax  rate  of  return  for  bond- 
holders would  be  7.5  percent.  "  Moreover, 
the  bondholders  will  enjoy  a  federal  guaran- 
tee, so  they  need  care  little  whether  the  re- 
actor produces  any  revenues  at  all.  Not  only 
that.  CBO  calculates  that  this  private  "cost- 
sharing"  plan  would  actually  cost  the  Treas- 
ury nearly  $250  million  more  than  financing 
the  reactor  with  an  on-budget  appropria- 
tion. 


So  who  benefits?  Certainly  the  bondhold- 
ers The  Investment  brokers  are  also  likely 
to  do  very  nicely  out  of  the  $1  billion  bond 
offering-as  they  did  with  the  WPPSS  issue. 
Merrill  Lvnch.  for  instance,  made  $22.5  mil- 
lion in  commi-ssions-the  largest  in  the 
firms  hislory-by  underwriting  $750  million 
in  WPPSS  bonds.  And  the  contractors  can 
take  cheer  that  future  work  would  be  as- 
sured, virtually  free  of  congressional  over- 
sight or  real  cost  constraints. 

The  taxpayer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
little  to  be  happy  about.  Not  only  will  he 
end  up  paying  more,  thanks  to  the  financ- 
ing package,  but  he  can  take  little  comfort 
in  the  "considerable  confidence"  expressed 
by  Energv  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  regard- 
ing the  estimated  completion  costs.  When 
the  reactor  was  first  authorized  in  1971.  the 
cost  was  put  at  $400  million  (over  half  to  be 
provided  bv  the  utilities).  A  year  later  this 
was  revised  upwards  to  $700  million.  The 
most  recent  estimate  by  DOE  is  $3.6  billion. 
But  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that  figure 
before  it  was  revealed  that  an  Internal  de- 
partmental study  had  predicted  a  further 
overrun  of  $300  million,  and  a  delay  in  the 
completion  date  of  1'-.;  years. 

The  plan  also  shifts  the  enterprise  off- 
budget,  and  It  ends  congressional  oversight 
by  substituting  a  one-time  obligation  of  $15 
billion  in  place  of  the  annual  Clinch  River 
appropriation.  When  projects  are  moved 
off-budget  in  this  way.  the  taxpayer  loses 
the  power  to  have  the  management  and  fi- 
nances scrutinized  by  his  representatives. 
Yet  the  enterprises  are  not  subject  to  mar- 
ketplace constraints  either.  They  move  to  a 
twilight  zone  where  management  is  insulat- 
ed from  those  who  must  foot  the  bill  for 
any  mistakes.  WPPSS  is  a  cla.ssic  example  of 
what  can  happen. 

Removing  projects  from  the  glare  of  the 
federal  budget  process  makes  good  sen.se  to 
politicians,  however.  It  means  that  new  debt 
can  be  created  without  expanding  the  offi- 
cial federal  budget  deficit.  Yet  there  is  only 
one  practical  difference  between  issuing  $1 
billion  in  federally  guaranteed  Clinch  River 
bonds  and  openly  appropriating  the  money 
and  adding  it  to  the  federal  deficit-it  costs 

more.  „.  .     , 

Proponents  of  the  Clinch  River  project 
maintain  that  the  technology  has  enormous 
commercial  value,  yet  they  can  only  interest 
the  private  .sector  by  giving  away  the  store. 
They  say  the  construction  costs  are  now 
firm-but  estimates  have  jumped  nearly 
ten-fold  in  12  years.  They  contend  that  rev- 
enues from  the  project  will  cover  the  cost  of 
financing  bonds-just  as  Congress  assumed 
in  the  case  of  WPPSS-yet  the  economics  of 
breeder-generated  electricity  is.  to  say  the 
least  uncertain.  And  when  finally  pressed 
for  reasons  why  Congress  should  borrow 
and  spend  at  least  $2.5  billion,  they  say  that 
It  makes  sense  because  the  taxpayers  have 
already  sunk  $1.5  billion  into  the  project. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  public  to  cut 
iU  losses.  The  breeder  reactor  might  well  be 
the  energy  technology  of  the  future-so 
might  solar  power  or  some  yet  unimagined 
system.  That  does  not  mean  the  federal  gov- 
ernment .should  risk  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  Clinch  River  project.  It  is  the  epitome 
of  crude  industrial  policy  for  Congress  to 
pick  an  energy  "winner"  and  then  bribe  a 
reluctant  private  sector  to  invest  in  it.  The 
marketplace  will  channel  finance  into  the 
right  technology-at  the  right  time-given 
the  state  of  available  estimates  on  compara- 
tive costs,  demand  and  risk.  Then  govern- 
ment tries  to  outguess  the  market,  and 
ignore  its  signals,  the  result  is  WPPSS. 


I  repeal,  Mr.  President,  that  is  an 
executive  memorandum  from  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  dated  September  19, 

1983. 

Mr  President,  let  me  return  and 
expand  upon  a  couple  points  in  that 
memorandum. 

Again,  the  appropriation  before  us  is 
the  Clinch  River  appropriation  of  Si's 
billion,  a  multiyear  appropriation  that 
means  that  Senator.s  m  voting  for  it 
will  effectively  give  up  oversight  capa- 
bility over  Clinch  River  in  the  future. 
They  also  stress  the   point   that  in 
the  event  of  cost  overruns,  and  we  can 
be  rather  confident  that  there  will  be 
cost  overruns  based  on  the  history  of 
this  project,  in  the  event  of  delayed 
con.struclion.  and  we  can  be  sure  that 
construction   will   be   further   delayed 
because  of  what  has  been  all  through- 
out this  project,  in  the  event  that  the 
plant  does  not  operate  as  reliably  as 
optimistically  forecast  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  in  the  event  that  the 
electrical  output  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
rates  forecast   by  the  Department   of 
Energy  and  the  authors  of  this  alter- 
native financing  plan,  in  the  event  of 
any   perversion   of   this  rosy  scenario, 
who  w  ill  be  asked  to  come  in  and  make 
up  the  difference''  This  is  S1.5-billion 
appropriation  today.  Some  say  that  is 
the     last     appropriation     on     Clinch 
River.  I  doubt  ii. 

When  it  comes  time  to  pay  off  these 
bonds  and  revenue  is  not  there  suffi- 
cient for  whatever  reason,  the  propo- 
nents will  be  back  for  yet  more  appro- 
priations to  pay  off  the  investors  who 
have  ab.solutely  no  risk  whatever, 
none,  in  these  bonds,  none.  They  know 
full  well  that  Congress  will  appropri- 
ate whatever  money  is  nece.s.sary  to 
repav  tho.se  bonds  if  the  revenues 
from'  Clinch  River  are  insufficient  for 
any  reason. 

Can  any  advocate  of  the  free  market 
system,  can  any  supporter  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  emphasis  on 
energy  policy  directed  by  the  market- 
place support  such  a  proposal  as  this 
consistently?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  talk  at 
some  length,  but  I  do  not  want  to  mo- 
nopolize the  floor  at  this  point.  If  the 
floor  manager  or  others  wish  to  speak, 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor.  But 
so  long  as  no  one  is  seeking  the  floor.  I 
will  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
a  special  appeal  to  those  who  consid- 
ered themselves  to  be  conservative 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  consist- 
ently over  the  last  2  years,  at  least, 
has  opposed  Clinch  River,  and  let  me 
read  .selected  parts  of  such  recent  edi- 
torials and  I  will  put  the  entire  edito- 
rial in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Septem- 
ber 29  of  this  year  said  that: 

Congress  has  become  increasingly  dubious 
of  the  Clinch  River  project,  to  be  located  in 
Tennessee,  because  of  its  rising  cosU.  When 


the  scheme  was  envisioned  in  me  eariy 
1970s,  it  was  seen  as  the  solution  to  an  an- 
ticipated shortage  of  uranium.  With  enough 
inexpensive  uranium  now  clearly  available 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  breeder  technolo- 
gy won't  be  economical  at  least  until  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Last  year,  the  House  defeated  the  Clinch 
River  appropriation  and  funding  sunived 
bv  only  one  vote  in  the  Senate  even  with 
the  strong  lobbying  of  Sen.  Baker.  The 
latest  financing  plan  would  ha\e  a  private 
group  raise  a  $1.C4  billion  bond  issue,  guar- 
anteed by  the  federal  government,  that 
would  be  repaid  with  revenues,  if  any.  from 
the  reactor's  operation  or.  more  likely,  with 
tax  dollars.  The  plan  doesn't  have  much 
support  in  the  Hou.se.  which  hasn't  provided 
any  fiscal  1984  funding  for  Clinch  River. 

While  we  continue  to  oppose  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  on  economic  grounds,  there  is 
more  at  stake  here  than  a  mere  nuclear 
power  plant.  If  this  funding  scheme  is  al- 
lowed to  squeak  through,  it  will  be  a  further 
corruption  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, which  is  already  in  shambles.  The  kind 
of  budgetary  legerdemain  envisioned  by 
Sens.  Baker  and  McClure  would  be  yet  more 
proof  that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  clear- 
est constitutional  responsibility,  watching 
over  the  purse  strings. 

That  was  part  of  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  that  edito- 
rial at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit-  2.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other of  the  publications  I  mentioned 
in  appealing  to  conservatives  to  oppose 
Clinch  River  consistent  with  their 
belief  in  the  free  market  and  abhor- 
rence of  waste  is  the  Washington 
Times  and  I  read  again  the  selected 
operative  part  of  the  September  26 
editorial  which  I  shall  include  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Clinch  backers  are  trying  to  .slide  the  plan 
through  the  Senate  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion To  block  this,  more  than  100  House 
members  want  to  attach  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  requiring  that  the  project  be 
financed  under  separate  legislation.  That 
would  effectively  remove  it  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  allowing  the  cost-sharing 
plan  to  be  voted  on  in  committee  on  its  own 
merits  Having  none,  the  plan  would  certain- 
ly fail  thereby  killing  Clinch  River  once 
and  for  all.  The  breeder's  backers  know  that 
the  only  wav  this  project  can  pass  is 
through  the  back  door.  And  if  the  Senate 
goes  along  with  the  strategy,  it  is  abandon- 
ing its  responsibility  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  end  has  been  long  in  coming.  Last 
year  Congress  demanded  that  a  cost-shar- 
ing plan  be  devised.  This  year,  we  have  one^ 
Figure  it's  Clinch  River's  best  shot.  And 
since  this  supposed  cost-sharing  plan  would 
raise  the  total  cost  $250  million  more  than  if 
the  government  paid  the  whole  ticket,  con- 
sider it  a  dud.  As  we've  said  many  times 
over  if  Clinch  is  such  a  hot  Idea,  the  private 
sector  would  be  lining  up  with  its  own  fisls 
full  of  dollars  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action, 
instead  of  queuing  up  for  government  hand- 
outs. 
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Mr.  I'rfiidcnt.  I  ;i.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Washington  Times  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  more  recent 
editorial  dated  October  25.  which  is 
just  yesterday,  in  the  Washington 
Times: 

Clinch  River  Patback 

If  you're  trying  to  locate  an.v  of  the  cru- 
saders for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
check  the  back  door  at  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
where  all  are  busy  trying  to  burden  a  $300 
million  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
with  Clinch  Rivers  $1.5  billion  saddle. 

The  Clinch  crew  will  then  attempt  to  stuff 
this  hunkering  example  of  off-budget  fat- 
back  down  the  taxpayers'  throats:  The 
result  would  be  the  maintenance  of  one  of 
the  largest  boondoggles  in  the  land,  and  cer- 
tainly the  premier  rathole  in  Howard 
Baker's  Tennessee. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  before  by 
many,  including  us.  Clinch  River  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  exist. 

It  isn't  practical,  it  isn't  needed,  and  no 
matter  how  much  money  we  throw  at  it.  it 
isn't  going  anywhere.  And  all  this  talk  about 
how  the  private  sector  is  willing  to  risk  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  the  project  is  bunk. 

The  biggest  risk  the  participants  in  this 
so-called  vote  of  confidence  take  is  on  how 
much  the  government-guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  equity  shares  would  be.  Could  go 
as  low  as  20  percent.  Or  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent. You  get  the  picture.  No  risk  at  all. 

The  bill  should  be  wafting  into  the  Senate 
this  week,  perhaps  as  early  as  today.  It  is  a 
bill  not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  buried. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  my  col- 
league in  this  effort.  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  at 
that  point. 

While  we  are  waiting,  let  me  cite  the 
opinion  of  a  few  more  experts  about 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 
First,  the  report  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  its  recommendation 
of  November  I98I: 

The  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  be- 
lieves that  the  construction  of  a  breeder  re- 
actor demonstration  at  this  lime  is  not  an 
urgent  priority  and  thus  under  current 
budget  constraints,  recommends  that  such  a 
demonstration  be  delayed  until  a  future 
time.— Energy  Research  Advi.sory  Board. 
Department  of  Energy.  November  1981. 

This  was  a  recommendation  to  this 
administration  and  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  by  the  Energy  Research  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  advice  which  the  Department, 
obviously,  had  chosen  to  reject. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  get  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  alternative  financing  plan, 
I  can  guarantee  people  are  going  to  be 
confused  because  both  sides  can  cite 
experts  who  can  contradict  each  other. 

The  plan  itself  is  complicated.  Byz- 
antine, but  let  me  make  two  points 
here:  That  virtually  all  of  the  propo- 
nents I  have  seen  so  far  that  I  can 
recollect  are  parties  who  have  some 


stake  in  the  success  of  Clinch  River, 
the  administration,  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Senators  from  States  in  which 
the  facilities  are  being  constructed  or 
components  are  being  constructed, 
fabricated;  labor  unions  who  want  the 
jobs  at  the  sites,  and  you  cannot  blame 
them  for  that;  those  who  will  sell  the 
bonds,  the  investment  brokers,  they 
think  it  is  terrific  because  they  are 
going  to  make  some  big  commissions 
on  this  ultimately. 

But  if  you  take  a  presumably  neutral 
source  of  expertise  like  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  you  find  they 
oppose  it;  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
and  others,  the  Council  for  a  Competi- 
tive Economy. 

So  if  Senators  become  confused  be- 
cause of  the  experts  cited  by  both 
sides  who  contradict  each  other.  Sen- 
tors  should  give  the  greatest  weight  to 
those  who  are  neutral,  presumably  the 
CBO.  because  the  CBO  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  just  2  weeks  ago 
issued  a  report  which  was  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  proposed  alternative 
scheme.  That,  of  course,  has  been  re- 
butted, after  a  fashion,  by  the  experts 
on  the  side  of  the  proponents.  But  if  I 
have  to  choose  between  the  experts,  I 
am  going  to  choose  those  who  are  ap- 
parently neutral,  and  certainly  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  which 
serves  this  body  is  directly  and  heavily 
relied  upon,  its  opinions  are.  and  Ru- 
dolph Penner.  Director  of  the  CBO. 
maintains  adamantly  that  his  findings 
are  still  valid  despite  the  efforts  to 
rebut  them  by  the  proponents  of 
Clinch  River. 

I  noticed  just  recently,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  in  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  sent  letters  to  Sena- 
tors which  made  points  in  favor  of 
Clinch  River  which  urged  that  Clinch 
River  go  forward.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Senators  that  this  letter  to 
Senators  is  not  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  It  is  curious  in  an  issue 
that  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  President,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  most  of  them,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  did  not  see  fit  to 
put  his  name  to  this  letter.  I  think 
there  is  a  message  in  that. 

Secretary  Hodel  himself  has  said  in 
public  that  Clinch  River  is  not  essen- 
tial, it  is  not  part  of  our  base  breeder 
reactor  research  program.  He  .said  we 
can  get  along  without  it,  if  necessary. 
He  said  the  option  of  breeder  reactor 
power  for  the  future  is  not  clo.sed  by 
terminating  Clinch  River;  that  it  con- 
tinues as  long  as  we  consider  the  base 
breeder  research  program.  So  that, 
perhaps,  explains  the  signing  of  this 
letter  by  someone  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary. It  is  instead  signed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  who  just  happens  to 
have  responsibility  for  nuclear  matters 
there  at  the  Department  of  Energy  so 
he.  too.  has  a  stake  in  this.  After  All. 
he  has  worked  on  it  a  number  of  years 
presumably.  He  has  a  great  psycholog- 


ical stake  in  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  him  that  it  keep  going.  It  is  not  the 
least  bit  unbefitting  that  the  man  sign 
a  letter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt either  the  Senator's  debate  or 
his  thought. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  first  make 
an  inquiry.  What  is  pending  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pend- 
ing is  the  first  excepted  committee 
amendment  regarding  the  Clinch 
River  project. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  only  one. 
is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  only  Clinch  River,  but  there  are  two 
excepted  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  first  deals  with 
Clinch  River  and  that  is  the  one  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

I  would  bo  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  but  first  let  me  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  by  so  yielding 
when  I  resume  the  floor  that  my  re- 
marks will  not  count  as  a  second 
speech  with  respect  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 

White  House  Tries  To  Buy  Black  Caucus 

Votes  For  Clinch  River  in  House 

The  future  of  the  controversial  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  which  faces  a  vital 
vote  today  in  the  Senate,  may  depend  upon 
$150  million  worth  of  work  for  minority 
contractors.  Rep.  Mervyn  Dymally  (D- 
Calif.)  has  been  pressing  the  Administration 
to  set  aside  that  much  in  work  for  minority 
firms,  but  .so  far  the  Energy  Department 
has  stuck  at  $100  million. 

The  House  has  already  pas.sed  a  1984  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  contains 
no  money  for  Clinch  River.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  restored  funding 
last  week  (by  an  18-10  vote)  and  the  matter 
will  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today— 
where  it  is  likely  to  attract  strong  opposi- 
tion and  lengthy  debate.  Last  December. 
Clinch  River  survived  by  one  vole  (49-48)  in 
the  Senate. 

If  the  project  survives  the  Senate  vote 
this  time,  the  bill  will  go  to  a  conference 
committee  for  differences  to  be  ironed  out. 
It  would  then  go  back  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Administration  strategists  hope 
that,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  21-strong 
Black  Caucus  in  the  House,  it  could  win  the 
vote  there. 

But  the  black  representatives  are  far  from 
united  in  support  of  Clinch  River.  As  well  as 
having  failed  to  get  the  $150  million  set- 
aside  he  IS  seeking,  Dymally  by  late  Monday 
afternoon  had  not  even  managed  to  get  any 
minority  set-aside  language  into  the  Senate 
bill.  As  the  day  wore  on,  his  staff  was  trying 
to  persuade  Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.) 
to  offer  the  crucial  promise  in  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor. 

"It  is  critical  that  the  Senate  has  in  its 
language  money  for  minority  contractors." 
explained  Dymally  aide  Randall  Echols. 
■'The  conference  has  no  teeth.  It's  not  too 
late  to  insert  the  language.  If  the  bill  passes 


without  that  language,  then  we  have  prob- 
lems We  have  a  lot  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure problems  that  could  very  well  squash 
the.se  efforts.  " 

Dymallys  Black  Caucus  has  no  great  love 
for  nuclear  power  and  in  the  -alternative 
budget  "  it  offers  every  year,  the  group  has 
traditionally  deleted  Clinch  River  funding. 
Some  members  of  the  caucus,  the  California 
congressman's  aides  admit,  would  not  vole 
for  the  embattled  breeder  if  the  set-aside 
minority  funding  was  $300  million. 

But  Echols  .sees  it  differently.  "The 
energy  Industry  for  some  reason  has  not  fell 
that  the  mincrlly  contracting  community 
can  adequately  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants."  he  com- 
plained yesterday.  "That  is  a  myth.  I  went 
to  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  with  a  sampling  of  minority  con- 
tractors, so  that  they  could  illustrate  tneir 
capabilities  to  DOE  and  to  major  contrac- 
tors on  the  project.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
successful  meeting.  " 

Nonetheless,  when  Oak  Ridge  called 
Echols  back,  they  were  only  able  to  increase 
by  $10  million  a  set-aside  offer  of  $90  mil- 
lion made  by  Energy  Secretary  Don  Hodel 
at  hearings  before  an  energy  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee in  early  September.  Calling  the  Oak 
Ridge  offer  disappointing,  Echols  points  out 
that  "thus  far.  $1.6  billion  of  government 
money  has  been  spent  on  the  project  of 
which  only  $16  million  has  been  realized  by 
the  minority  contracting  community.  This  is 
a  dismal  figure.  Us  one  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent when  your  normal  set-aside  laws  range 
in  the  area  of  10  percent.  " 

Although  he  emphasizes  that  "nothing  is 
guaranteed."  Echols  promises  that  a  larger 
set-aside  for  minorities  would  greatly  sweet- 
en the  attitude  of  many  black  congressmen 
towards  the  breeder.  "If  you're  going  to 
offer  money  for  minorities  in  this  project. 
he  savs.  "at  least  offer  a  figure  that  will  be 
a  viable  lobbying  tool.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee has  authorized  $1.5  billion  for  comple- 
tion. What  we  would  like  to  see  is  $150  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  cool  10  percent  of  that  " 

Exhibit  2 
Budget  Clinch 
Ifs  that  time  of  year  again.  The  federal 
governments  fiscal  year  ends  at  midnight 
tomorrow  and  Congress  has  yet  to  pass  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Once  again  Con- 
gress will  keep  the  doors  of  government 
open  bv  passing  a  continuing  budget  resolu- 
tion This  year  a  new  twist  may  be  added. 
That  IS.  how  to  use  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  fund  a  major  new  program  without 
running  the  gauntlet  of  extensive  hearings, 
committee  deliberation,  floor  debates  and 
voles  bv  your  elected  representatives. 

Specifically.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  and  Energy  Committee 
Chairman  James  McClure  may  try  to  in- 
clude a  new  financing  scheme  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  They  envision  tack- 
ing it  onto  the  continuing  resolution,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  House  budget  conferees 
support  the  project.  If  the  funding  plan  gets 
into  the  budget  resolution,  construction 
could  start  in  a  couple  of  months  and  it's 
doubtful  the  project  could  ever  be  stopped. 
Tax  pavers  would  be  saddled  with  a  huge  fi- 
nancial responsibility  into  the  next  century 
without  their  elected  representatives  ever 
having  conducted  a  serious  debate  and  an 
up-or-down  vote. 

Congress  has  become  increasingly  dubious 
of  the  Clinch  River  project,  to  be  located  in 
Tennessee,  because  of  its  rising  costs.  When 


the  .scheme  was  envisioned  in  the  early 
1970s,  it  was  seen  as  the  solution  to  an  an- 
ticipated shortage  of  uranium.  Without 
enough  inexpensive  uranium  now  clearly 
available  for  the  foreseeable  future,  breeder 
technology  wont  be  economical  at  least 
until  well  into  the  next  century. 

Last  year,  the  House  defeated  the  Clinch 
River  appropriation  and  funding  survived 
by  onlv  one  vole  in  the  Senate  even  with 
the  strong  lobbying  of  Sen.  Baker.  The 
latest  financing  plan  would  have  a  private 
group  raise  a  $1.04  billion  bond  issue,  guar- 
anteed by  the  federal  government,  that 
would  be  repaid  with  revenues,  if  any.  from 
the  reactors  operation  or.  more  likely,  with 
tax  dollars.  The  plan  doesn't  have  much 
support  in  the  House,  which  hasn't  provided 
any  fiscal  1984  funding  for  Clinch  River. 

"While  we  continue  to  oppose  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  on  economic  grounds,  there  is 
more  at  slake  here  than  a  mere  nuclear 
power  plant.  If  this  funding  scheme  is  al- 
lowed to  squeak  through,  it  will  be  a  further 
corruption  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, which  is  already  in  shambles.  The  kind 
of  budgetary  legerdemain  envisioned  by 
Sens.  Baker  and  McClure  would  be  yet  more 
proof  that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  clear- 
est constitutional  responsibility,  watching 
over  the  purse  strings. 


Exhibit  3 
TiME"s  Up  for  Clinch  River 
The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  was 
started  13  years  ago  as  a  demonstration 
project,  and  it  has  since  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  worthy  of  termination.  Congress 
knows  this,  and  should,  with  all  due  dignity, 
punch  its  lights  out. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  an 
analaysis  of  a  cost-sharing  scheme  designed 
to  save  the  staggering  behemoth,  blasted  a 
hole  between  its  eyes.  The  plan  would  raise 
the  government's  ante,  not  lower  it.  and 
that's  talking  big  money. 

In  1970.  when  Clinch  was  born,  its  esti- 
mated cost  was  $400  million.  Three  years 
later,  il  jumped  to  $700  million.  As  of  today, 
.some  $1.5  billion  has  been  spent,  and  it's 
still  not  finished.  The  most  optimistic  ccnri- 
pletion  projection  is  now  $4  billion,  with 
some  estimates  going  to  twice  that. 

Noting  this  progress,  we  should  also  take  a 
look  at  the  way  the  nation's  energy  picture 
has  changed  since  Clinch  River  was  con- 
ceived. Back  then,  it  was  assumed  that  the  7 
percent  annual  electric  power  growth  rate 
seen  in  the  1960s  would  continue.  Instead,  it 
has  dropped  below  3  percent.  Energy  plan- 
ners also  expected  over  1.000  new  nuclear 
plants  to  be  on  line  by  the  year  2000. 
making  breeders  a  good  idea  since  fuel  sup- 
plies would  have  become  low.  and  breeders 
can  draw  more  energy  from  uranium  than 
conventional  reactors.  But  nuclear  plant 
start-ups  are  as  common  today  as  new  pri- 
mary colors.  There's  plenty  of  uranium 
around. 

Clinch  backers  are  trying  to  slide  the  plan 
through  the  Senate  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion To  block  this,  more  than  100  House 
members  want  to  attach  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  requiring  that  the  project  be 
financed  under  separate  legislation.  That 
would  effectively  remove  it  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  allowing  the  cost-sharing 
plan  to  be  voted  on  in  committee  on  its  own 
merits  Having  none,  the  plan  would  certain- 
ly fail  thereby  killing  Clinch  River  once 
and  for  all.  The  breeder's  backers  know  that 
the  only  way  this  project  can  pass  is 
through  the  back  door.  And  if  the  Senate 
goes  along  with  the  strategy,  it  is  abandon- 


ing Its  responsibility  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  end  has  been  long  in  coming.  Last 
year.  Congress  demanded  that  a  cost -shar- 
ing plan  be  devised.  This  year,  we  have  one. 
Figure  it's  Clinch  River's  best  shot.  And 
since  this  supposed  cost-sharing  plan  would 
raise  the  total  cost  $250  million  more  than  if 
the  government  paid  the  whole  ticket,  con- 
sider it  a  dud.  As  we've  said  many  times 
over,  if  Clinch  is  such  a  hot  idea,  the  private 
sector  would  be  lining  up  with  its  own  fists 
full  of  dollars  to  gel  a  piece  of  the  action, 
instead  of  queuing  for  government  hand- 
outs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY   I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 
apologize  to  the  Senators  change  of 
thought.  I  think  his  reference  to  the 
support  of  the  administration  needs  to 
be  put  in  context  right  now.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  contend  that  when 
the    President    of    the    United    States 
supports   a   project   and   an   assistant 
secretary    within    the    Department    of 
Energy  signs  a  letter  that  somehow  it 
means  the  man  in  between  is  not  in 
support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  to 
underscore   that    I   do   have   a   letter 
signed  by  Donald  Hodel.  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  support 
of  the  breeder  reactor  project  and  his 
particular  solution  to  the  problem  and 
I  will  at   the  proper  and  appropriate 
time  make  it  a  part  of  the  Record.  I 
think  the  Senator  ought  to  know  that 
I  do  have  thai,  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
foxtrap  him  later.  But  I  think  it  is  the 
appropriate  way.  putting  the  matter  in 
at  a  later  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  information.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment did  not  put  his  name  on  the 
letter  on  October  24.  and  I  believe 
there  Is  a  message  in  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  putting  it  in  in  the  extension 
of  the  Clinch  River  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  return  to  citing 
public  statements  of  various  persons 
or  organizations  that  have  great  credi- 
bility oji  matters  of  energy. 

Tliis  is  from  Mason  Willrich,  vice 
president  for  corporate  planning.  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Co..  speaking  to 
the  Uranium  Institute  in  1981: 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  now  pushing  ahead  with  the 
Clinch  River  demonstration  breeder  reactor 
at  a  lime  when  a  disabled  light  water  reac- 
tor immediately  threatens  the  future  of  the 
light  water  reactor  industry.  There  will  be 
no  market  for  breeder  reactors  unless  there 
is  a  prolonged  period  of  expansion  in  the 
market  for  light  water  reactors.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  intends  to  revive  and 
maintain  a  viable  nuclear  power  option  in 
the  United  Slates,  the  Three  Mile  Island 
cleanup  should  have,  in  the  near  term,  a 
higher  priority  in  the  use  of  scarce  govern- 
ment funds  than  breeder  reactor  develop- 
ment. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Walter 
Olsen.  associate  editor.  Regulation 
magazine.  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute-American   Enterprise    Institute. 
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That  IS  hardly  a  far  right  or  far  leu 
organization,  but  a  middle  course  orga- 
nization, I  think  most  would  agree. 
Quoting  Mr.  Olsen: 

All  the  economic  evidence  seems  to  point 
in  the  .same  direction:  it  won't  make  sense  to 
build  commercial  breeders  until  well  into 
the  next  century  at  least.  The  reluctance  of 
utilities  to  shoulder  the  full  cost  of  the 
project  should  tip  us  off  that  it's  a  money 
loser.  Projects  like  this  are  a  millstone  drag- 
ging down  the  nuclear  industry. 

Mr.  Olsen's  remarks  about  reluc- 
tance of  utilities  to  shoulder  the  full 
cost  of  the  project  brings  up  another 
interesting  point,  Mr.  President. 
Under  the  proposed  alternative 
scheme,  the  utilities  will  not  be  called 
upon  nor  have  they  agreed  to  increase 
their  investment,  their  share  of  the 
cost,  their  contribution.  They  will  be 
paying  what  they  agreed  to  under  the 
original  Clinch  River  proposal  back  in 
1973  or  thereabouts.  They  will  be 
paying  what  has  been  long  overdue, 
but  no  more,  not  a  cent  more.  They 
are  not  increasing  their  contribution. 
They  are  paying  outstanding  obliga- 
tions that  have  been  outstanding  for 
some  years,  and  that  is  all  they  are 
doing,  paying  up  on  what  they  origi- 
nally promised. 

Quoting  the  remarks  of  Arnold  Kra- 
mish.  former  Manhattan  Project  nu- 
clear physicist;  former  assistant  to  the 
manager.  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
member  of  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation's Breeder  Board. 

In  some  respects  the  best  way  to  kill  the 
U.S.  nuclear  program  is  to  keep  Clinch 
River  alive.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy year  after  year  until  it  is  built.  That's 
approximately  ten  more  years.  Do  we  want 
to  prolong  this  controversy,  will  this  contro- 
versy be  beneficial  to  the  nuclear  industry? 
That  is  the  major  question  which  the  nucle- 
ar industry  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  ask  of  itself. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Thomas 
Moore,  director  of  Domestic  Studies 
and  senior  fellow.  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Republican  who 
supported  President  Ford  and  who 
worked  on  the  Reagan  transition 
team. 

Nuclear  power  offers  the  nation  a  benign, 
safe,  non-polluting  and  economical  method 
of  generating  electricity.  The  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor,  however,  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive, inefficient  project  that  would  waste 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  In  a  period  of  low 
and  falling  uranium  prices,  breeder  reactors 
are  unwarranted  and  the  Clinch  River 
project  is  a  particularly  poor  public  invest- 
ment. 

Quoting  Gordon  Jones.  Energy  and 
Environment  Foundation,  former 
energy  analyst.  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  and  Energy  Task 
Force  Director  of  the  1980  Republican 
Platform  Committee: 

Nuclear  energy  is  too  important  to  the  Na- 
tion's future  to  allow  it  to  be  discredited  by 
the  Clinch  River  project. 


VVrii.  Mr  Prrsuu'iii.  1  liiiiiK  lo  .s;i\ 
more  would  be  redundant.  I  think  Sen- 
ators get  the  picture.  Clinch  River  is 
not  needed.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  base 
breeder  reactor  research  program. 
Even  zeroing  out  Clinch  River  today, 
refusing  to  provide  this  appropriation, 
will  not  terminate  our  base  breeder  re- 
actor research  program.  That  will  con- 
tinue: that  is  the  bulk  of  the  dollars  in 
the  breeder  reactor  research  program, 
in  the  breeder  program. 

Clinch  River  is  a  minority  share  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  bulk  will  contin- 
ue eVen  if  we  zero  out  Clinch  River 
today.  We  do  not  need  it.  We  can  pre- 
serve the  breeder  reactor  option  for 
the  future,  commercialization  option 
for  the  future,  by  continuing  the  base 
program. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  discontinue 
the  base  program.  I  support  it.  But  I 
do  suggest  and  urge  that  we  discontin- 
ue this  demonstration  project  which  is 
unneeded  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
ta.xpayer  dollars. 

As  to  the  so-called  alternative  fi- 
nancing -scheme.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
complicated  and  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Experts  on  both  sides  refute 
each  other.  But  the  basic  point  for 
Senators  to  remember  is  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  investors  in  Clinch  River 
bear  no  risk,  zero  risk.  They  will  be 
repaid  either  by  revenue  from  Clinch 
River  and/or  by  appropriations  of 
Congress. 

If  the  revenue  stream  from  Clinch 
River,  for  whatever  reason,  any  time 
over  the  next  30  years  is  insufficient 
to  repay  the  private  investors,  guess 
who  will  be  asked  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference? 

More  than  likely,  this  is  not  the  last 
appropriation,  though  it  is  a  gigantic 
one.  More  than  likely,  if  we  go  for- 
ward. Clinch  River  will  be  a  bummer 
in  one  respect  or  another,  and  Con- 
gress will  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. So  the  so-called  private  investors 
will  be  repaid  their  principal  and  their 
interest. 

We  give  up  effective  oversight  if  we 
pass  this  appropriation.  It  will  not  be 
coming  back  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  We  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  it  annually,  as  we  do  with 
projects  of  this  nature.  We  are  kissing 
off  forever  oversight  responsibility 
and  capability  for  Clinch  River. 

But  let  me  make  a  point  which  I 
have  not  raised  before  until  now. 
Under  the  original  Clinch  River 
scheme,  we  have  a  5-year  obligation  to 
operate  the  plant.  If  we  opt  for  the  al- 
ternative scheme,  the  new  scheme,  we 
have  to  operate  that  plant  for  30  years 
in  order  to  generate  the  revenue 
stream  to  repay  the  investors.  And  if 
for  some  reason,  any  reason— and 
there  could  be  many:  there  are  many 
potential  reasons— we  would  choose 
not  to  operate  the  plant,  then  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  make  up  the 


uilference,  going  to  have  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  pay  off  the  investors. 

One  last  point,  and  again  one  that  I 
had  not  thought  to  raise  until  now, 
but  a  very,  very  important  one  which 
is  frequently  overlooked  and  nearly 
always  overlooked  in  this  whole 
debate.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  go  for- 
ward with  Clinch  River.  If  this  is  to  be 
a  30-year  commercialized  plant.  Clinch 
River,  by  itself,  is  not  enough  for  that 
to  work. 

We  are,  in  addition,  going  to  have  to 
build  a  breeder  reprocessing  plant  to 
reprocess  the  fuel  bred  by  the  breeder. 
How  much  will  that  cost?  Just  $1  bil- 
lion. You  can  add  that  on  top  of  the 
$1'2  billion  we  are  proposing  to  spend 
here  today. 

We  need  a  fuel  fabrication  plant- 
again,  just  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  $2 
billion  on  top  of  the  $l'j  billion  we  are 
asking  for  today.  And  even  that  $l'/2 
billion  is  not  going  to  be  enough.  I 
think  Senators  know  that,  based  on 
the  dismal  performance  of  Clinch 
River  in  the  past  against  the  projec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  relinquish  the  floor  at 
this  time  without  my  speech  upon  re- 
sumption being  considered  a  second 
speech  in  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  and 
able  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey).  I  could  not  help  but 
want  to  make  some  direct  response  to 
some  of  the  individual  comments  that 
were  made.  I  shall  do  so  at  various 
points  during  my  remarks. 

One  in  particular,  I  think,  is  worth 
putting  into  perspective  at  the  outset, 
because  I  understand  my  friend  to 
have  said  that  when  we  have  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East  going  on  we 
have  now,  we  ought  not  to  be  wasting 
our  time  talking  about  Clinch  River  or 
a  breeder  reactor  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  reason  I  focus  on  that  is  that 
I  think  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, wittingly  or  unwittingly,  has  put 
his  finger  upon  a  very  crucial  aspect  of 
this  debate. 

The  question  that  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  with  the  Clinch  River 
breeder    reactor    program    is    future 


energy  self-sufficiency.  To  put  it  in  a 
different  way.  how  do  we  reduce  our 
vulnerability  as  a  nation  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  energy  .supplies  that  have 
so  disrupted  and  threatened  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  and  distorted  our 
economy  and  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  in  the  recent  past?  How  we 
could  overlook  the  connection  between 
those  two  things  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Just  10  years  ago.  almost  exactly  10 
years  ago,  there  was  an  oil  embargo 
impo.sed  upon  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  our  involvement  in  an  earlier 
Middle  East  conflict.  It  was  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1973.  that  that  embargo 
became  effective.  The  events  in  Leba- 
non do  not  necessarily  and.  we  pray, 
will  not  necessarily  result  in  any  kind 
of  open,  widespread  regional  conflict, 
but  they  bear  that  potential.  We  pray 
that  that  will  not  spread  and  we,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pray  that  if  that  event 
should  occur,  it  will  not  result  auto- 
matically in  the  imposition  of  the 
same  kind  of  embargo  that  we  saw  in 
1973  that  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  industrialized  economies  had 
become  vulnerable  to  the  imposition 
of  energy  shortages  and  that  that  vul- 
nerabilitv  could  and  did  result  in  mas- 
sive economic  shifts.  We  have  not  yet 
recovered-indeed.  we  cannot  fully 
assess  the  impact  of  those  economic 
events. 

That  was  followed  in  1979  by  an- 
other demonstration  following  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  from  power  in 
1978.  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Iraq  and  Iran,  that  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  energy  supplies  that  was  about 
10  percent  of  the  free  world's  produc- 
tion of  oil.  That  caused,  again,  a  dou- 
bling of  the  price  of  oil,  even  after  the 
massive  increases  that  occurred  in 
1974  as  a  result  of  the  1973-74  embar- 
go. 

How  naive,  how  shortsighted,  how 
terribly  frustrating  it  is  to  be  faced 
with  the  argument  that  we  should  not 
be  concerned  about  energy  becau.se  we 
have  a  war  going  on  in  the  Middle 
East.  Precisely  because  there  is  a  war 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  we  should 
be  concerned.  We  can  debate  about 
whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  re- 
spond to  that  question  or  not  and  in- 
formed judgments  can  and  will  differ 
on  that  question.  But  I  think  the  argu- 
ment cannot  be  made  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  that,  somehow, 
these  are  unrelated. 

Will  we  need  a  breeder  reactor?  Do 
we  need  nuclear  power?  What  kind  of 
power  do  we  need?  What  kind  of 
energy  sources  do  we  need?  That  is  the 
debate  we  should  be  entering  into,  not 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  irrelevancy 
to  the  current  international  situation. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the 
attention  span  of  the  American 
people,  directed  as  it  is  by  the  Ameri- 
can media,  is  about  that  of  a  3-year 
old.  I  have  a  3-year-old  granddaughter 


who  has  greater  consistency  of  pur- 
pose than  this  Nation  seems  to  have  in 
meeting  our  energy  crisis.  We  do  have 
an  energy  crisis— past,  present,  and 
future.  Mr.  President. 

I  call  attention  to  a  letter  which  has 
been  addressed  to  me  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
makes  this  point: 

Congress  con.sideration  of  whether  to 
complete  this  project  comes  almost  exactly 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  1973  oil  em- 
bargo when  we.  as  a  Nation,  first  realized 
the  extent  of  our  then  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy.  It  truly  would  be 
ironic  if.  on  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  em- 
bargo, during  a  time  of  heightened  tension 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  refused  to  complete 
this  project  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 8  days  of  imported  oil. 

That  letter  is  addressed  to  me.  dated 
October  20.  1983.  Again,  that  coinci- 
dence of  dates.  The  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  on  the  19th  of  October.  1973, 
had  announced  their  actions  that  then 
became  the  formal  action  on  the  20th 
of  October,  the  exact  date  of  the 
President's  letter,  and  that  embargo 
became  effective  on  October  22.  1973. 
So  there  is  a  reason  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  and  reminded  about 
energy  supply  simply  because  of  the 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  that  have 
a  potential  for  doing  to  us  what  has 
been  done  to  us  twice  before. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, we  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  provide  Congress  with  a 
propo.sal  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
requirements  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  and  to  secure 
greater  participation  from  the  private 
sector.  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  debate  that  has  been  held  pe- 
riodically resulted  in  that  congression- 
al action  of  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  di- 
recting that  the  industry  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  reactor  project  come  up 
with  an  alternative  financing  program. 
Again,  some  people  have  forgotten 
that  Congress  played  a  role  in  requir- 
ing the  result  which  has  been 
achieved. 

In  response  to  that  congressional  di- 
rective the  Secretary  of  Energy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  August  1  of 
this  year  .such  a  plan.  I  must  empha- 
size that  this  was  not  an  initiative  of 
the  Secretary  or  of  the  administration 
but  a  response  to  a  congressional  di- 
rective. After  a  review  by  various  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  numerous  analyses  by  groups 
.such  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  include  in  this  supplemental 
appropriations    bill     language    which 
would,  in  essence,  implement  the  alter- 
native financing  plan  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.  This  plan  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corp.,  a 
consortium  of  753  electric  utility  sys- 
tems, and  the  nuclear  industry,  labor, 
and  investment  banking  firms.  Before 


submitting  this  plan  to  the  Congress, 
President  Reagan  and  high  level  ad- 
ministration officials  reviewed  it  and 
emphasized  their  strong  support  for 
completion  of  the  project. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
financial  plan  embodied  in  the  appro- 
priations   language    Mr.    President.    I 
feel   I   must   address   the  question   of 
whether    or    not    breeder    technology 
and,    in    this   case,    the   Clinch   River 
breeder,  is  a  necessary  step  in  our  Na- 
tion's energy  development.  This  seems 
to  be  the  underlying  issue  before  us 
even  though  Congresses  since  the  91st 
have    voted    to    support    this    effort. 
Some    opponents    have    claimed    that 
our  decreasing  use  of  energy  in  this 
country    dictates    that    we    postpone 
breeder  development.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  of  something  that  per- 
haps they  have  missed  during  all  of 
the  public  comment,  the  fact  that  we 
are  using  less  energy,  that  conserva- 
tion is  taking  hold,  that  imported  oil  is 
a  declining  part  of  our  national  energy 
mix,    and    that    is    while    nonelectric 
forms  of  energy  use  has  dropped   15 
percent  over  the  past  decade,  we  have 
increased   our  demand   for  electricity 
by    20    percent.    Even    while    overall 
energy   was   going   down    15    percent, 
electric  energy  demand  increased  by 
20  percent. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  that 
the  breeder  technology  embodied  by 
Clinch  River  is  obsolete,  the  GAO  and 
others  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
technology     is    sufficiently    updated, 
even  after  its  federally  imposed  hiatus, 
that  it  ranks  among  the  worlds  most 
advanced    breeder    concepts.    As    has 
been  said  before,  over  70  percent  of 
the  hardware  has  been  fabricated  and 
well  lover  90  percent  of  the  design  is 
complete  for  this  project.  If  there  is 
any  assurance  that  this  project  can  be 
built  in  a  timely  basis,  it  is  these  two 
facts  and  furthermore  that  the  licens- 
ing   process   is   now    uncontested   and 
site  preparation  has  begun.  The  prin- 
cipal stumbling  block  remaining  in  the 
timely    completion    and    operation    of 
this  project  is  the  Congre.ss.  The  pro- 
posal  before   us   today   would   resolve 
this   by   providing   a   one-time   appro- 
priation to  the  project  and  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  private  sector 
investment  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted by  this  Government. 

The  total  remaining  cost  of  the 
plant  has  been  estimated  at  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Of  that,  the  private  sector  would 
provide  $1  billion  in  a  combination  of 
equity  and  debt  financing.  That  is  40 
percent  of  the  completion  cost.  It  was 
never  contemplated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project  that  the  utilities  should 
be  required  to  bear  a  fixed  percentage 
of  total  project  costs  in  the  form  of  re- 
search and  development  contributions 
from  their  ratepayers.  True,  the  initial 
pledge  amounted  to  a  significant  por- 
tion of  conceptual  design  expense,  and 
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lilt  .,iiare  which  the  utility  industry 
will  contribute  to  the  total  project  has 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  total  costs 
■s  the  cost  of  the  project  has  in- 
creased. But  the  responsibility  for  that 
result  cannot  be  charged  to  the  Feder- 
al Government,  where  vacillation  and 
a  lack  of  determination  to  see  the 
project  through  to  completion  have 
brought  about  delays  which  have  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
driven  the  cost  of  the  project  up  to  its 
current  level. 

The  legislation  before  us  offers  an 
opportunity  to  end  that  vacillation 
and  reach  a  decision  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  the  project  which  will 
carry  the  project  forward  to  comple- 
tion at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  only  60  percent  of  the 
remaining  cost  of  the  project.  To  my 
mind,  that  is  a  significant  source  of 
private  .sector  participation. 

In  order  to  attract  this  financing  for 
what  is  essentially  an  R&D  project,  it 
would  be  necessary  -to  provide  certain 
guarantees  to  the  private  sector. 
These  guarantees  include  guarantees 
against  a  failure  to  complete  or  oper- 
ate the  project,  against  changes  in  the 
tax  laws,  and  assurances  against  liabil- 
ities for  uninsurable  tort  liabilities.  I 
hasten  to  add  at  this  point  that  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  the  projects 
opponents  the  purpose  of  requiring 
this  plan  was  not  to  find  ways  to  have 
the  private  sector  share  the  risks  of 
this  R&D  project.  The  purpose,  as 
clearly  stated  by  the  language,  was  to: 

Reduce  Federal  budget  requirement.s  for 
the  Clinch  River  project  or  project  alterna- 
tive, and  secure  greater  participation  from 
the  private  sector. 

The  proposal  before  us  does  that  to 
the  tune  of  $1  billion.  What  it  does  not 
do.  which  its  opponents  claim,  is  guar- 
antee 37-percent  return  on  the  private 
sector  investment  or  create  tax  reve- 
nue lo.sses  through  diversion  of  private 
sector  capital.  It  does  create  20.000 
jobs.  It  does  offer  an  opportunity  for 
minority  contractors,  and  it  does  move 
this  country  forward  in  the  face  of 
perilous  times  for  our  energy  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  groups  support- 
ing this  project,  which  includes, 
among  others,  the  AFL-CIO.  NAACP. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  and 
the  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supporters  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor 

AFU-CIO. 

American  Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties. 

American  for  Nuclear  Energy. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council. 

American  Nuclear  Society. 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

Association  of  General  Contractors. 


Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  Inc 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  En- 
gineers. 

International  A.ssociation  of  Bridge.  Struc- 
tural and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

International  Association  of  Heat  &  Frost 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermak- 
ers. Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  & 
Allied  Trades. 

International  Union  of  Bricklayers  & 
Allied  Craftsmen. 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Construc- 
tors. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 

Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legisla- 
tors. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 

New  England  Council. 

Operative  Plasterers'  &  Cement  Masons' 
International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Scientists  &  Engineers  for  Secure  Energy. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tile.  Marble.  Terrazzo.  Finishers  &  Shop- 
men International  Union. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  &  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipefitting  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  &  Canada. 

United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    it- 
Joiners  of  America. 

United  Union  of  Roofers.  Waterproofers 
&  Allied  Workers. 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America. 

U.S.  Committee  for  Energy  Awareness. 

■youth  for  Energy  Independence. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  review  for 
the  Record,  the  language  contained  in 
the  appropriation  bill  and  explain  its 
intent  for  the  purposes  of  those  who 
may  seek  clarification  in  the  event  of 
any  legal  or  administrative  debate  over 
the  intent  of  the  language.  The  first 
sentence  on  page  12.  line  18.  is: 

For  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  Breeder  Reactor  Project,  one  billion 
five  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  made 
available  until  expended,  but  contingent 
upon  commitments,  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  for  utility  and  private 
sector  financial  participation  for  a  minimum 
of  40%  of  the  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mate of  the  remaining  capital  cos\.s  as  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  March  15.  1983. 

This  $1.5  billion  figure  represents  60 
percent  March  15.  1983.  DOE  estimate 
of  the  remaining  construction  costs. 
This  appropriation  may  be  used  for 
the  continued  design  and  construction 
of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
but  if  such  costs  are  less  than  SI. 5  bil- 
lion, the  remainder  of  this  appropria- 


tion could  be  used  for  operating,  main- 
tenance, upgrading  in  other  project 
costs  during  the  useful  life  of  the  reac- 
tor. 

The  final  sentence  of  this  provision 
provides  that  $135  million  of  such  ap- 
propriation will  be  available  during 
fiscal  year  1984  while  the  commit- 
ments for  private-sector  financing  arc 
being  obtained.  Further  appropria- 
tions, the  remaining  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  following  years  will  be 
available  only  if:  First,  utility  and  pri- 
vate sector  commitments  are  obtained 
for  at  least  the  remaining  40  percent, 
approximately  $1  billion,  of  the  March 
15.  1983.  DOE  estimated  remaining 
construction  costs,  plus  the  amount  of 
interest  paid  on  private-sector  debt 
during  construction,  and,  second,  if 
such  commitments  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

Private  sector  financing  could  be  a 
combination  of  debt  and  equity  or,  if 
equity  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  cost 
or  on  terms  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  unreasonable,  all  debt. 

Private-sector  financial  commit- 
ments could  take  the  form  of:  First, 
conventional  underwriting  agreements 
executed  and  delivered  by  investment 
banking  firms,  which  would  obligate 
such  underwriters  to  purchase  for 
resale  to  private-investors-specified  se- 
curities, the  proceeds  of  which  would 
be  invested  in  the  project  or  used  to 
repay  other  shorter-term  private  in- 
vestments in  the  project;  second,  con- 
tracts with  banks  or  institutional  in- 
vestors, such  as  insurance  companies, 
to  loan  funds  for  the  project,  and. 
third,  contracts  with  corporations  or 
other  persons  to  directly  or  indirectly 
invest  equity  funds  in  the  project  in 
order  to  obtain  certain  tax  benefits  de- 
rived from  an  ownership  interest  in 
the  project  assets,  which  corporations 
or  other  persons  may  include  suppliers 
to.  or  contractors  for.  the  project. 
Each  siich  underwriting  agreement 
and  contract  would  have  certain  condi- 
tions that  must  be  satisfied  before 
funds  are  actually  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  investors  thereunder:  such 
conditions  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  requirements  that  cer- 
tain Federal  contracts  described  below 
be  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  that 
private-sector  investors  receive  satis- 
factory opinions  from  counsel  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and.  perhaps, 
other  governmental  agencies,  concern- 
ing the  enforceability  of  such  Federal 
contracts,  the  legal  status  of  the 
CRBR  project,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

Also,  over  750  electric  utilities,  in- 
cluding the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  project  contractors  will  have 
contributed  more  than  $150  million 
for  research  and  development  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  Furthermore, 
if  the  project  goes  forward,  the  utili- 


ties and  the  contractors  will  contrib- 
ute an  additional  $175  million,  includ- 
ing interest,  to  the  project  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Secretary  will  .similarly  require 
that   appropriate  rondition.s   be  satis- 
fied before  Federal  money,  other  than 
'he   initial  $135  million  in   fi.scal   year 
1984,  is  actually  obligated  under  this 
appropriation.  Such  conditions  would 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  re- 
quirement  that   the   private-sector   fi- 
nancial commitments  which  are  then 
m  effect  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary  It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary 
wili  be  satisfied  with  the  utility  and 
private-sector    financial    commitments 
if  he  has  a  reasonable  ba.sis  for  believ- 
ing   that    such    commitnu-nts    will    be 
met  and  that  such  fund.s  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  project  after  considering 
such    matters   as    he   deems   relevant. 
which  may.  but  need  not  necessarily, 
include:  First,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  proposed  private  investors  who 
made  such  commitments:  second,  the 
terms   of   and   conditions   to   such    fi- 
nancing and  whether  it  appears  to  him 
that    such   terms   arc   rea.sonable   and 
such  conditions  have  a  rea.sonable  pos- 
sibility of  being  satisfied;   and.   third, 
the    qualifications    and    experience    of 
any    underwriters    which    will    obtain 
such  financing. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  provision 
on  page  12.  line  25— 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  herein  appropri- 
ated and  in  consideration  for  such  financial 
participation  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  contract  incontestably  to  ( 1 ) 
provide  to  participants  ownership  interests 
in  the  project,  products,  services  and/or  rev- 
enues from  the  Project.  (2)  repay  funds  in- 
vested by  the  participants  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  Act.  plus  interest,  if  the 
project  is  not  completed,  not  licensed  for  op- 
eration, or  terminated  at  any  time.  (3) 
insure  revenues  from  the  Project  for  the  re- 
payment of  debt.  (4)  indemnify  participants 
against  changes  in  Federal  laws  affecting 
their  financial  participation  in  the  project, 
and  (5)  indemnify  participants  and  the  oper- 
ator against  uninsured  liabilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  project. 

provides  contract  authority,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1.5  billion  of  appropriated 
funds,  under  which  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  long  term  or 
other  contracts  in  advance  of  funding. 
Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  authority  would 
be  the  types  of  contracts  specifically 
excepted"  from  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act.  and  such  authority  enables  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  contract  to 
provide  the  Federal  Government  as- 
surances which  are  essential  to  attract 
debt  and  equity  investors  to  the 
project,  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  in  consideration  for  such  financial  par- 
ticipation, and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act, 

Private-sector  debt  and  equity  inves- 
tors will  participate  in  the  project  by 
investing  capital  in  the  CRBR  project. 


either    directly    or    through    corpora- 
tions, partnerships  or  other  organiza- 
tions commonly  used  for  financial  in- 
vestments. Any  person  or  organization 
investing  in  the  project  or  facilitating 
such   investments  may   be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  participant  in 
the  project.  The  Secretary  may  under 
this    authority    contract    with    private 
investors  for  the  required  CRBR  fund- 
ing which  would  a.ssure  that  the  Secre- 
tary  could  continue   the   construction 
and  operation  of  the  CRBR  under  the 
present    project    arrangements.    Such 
long-term    contracts    in    consideration 
for    such     funding,    may    provide    a 
number   of   assurances   I    will   specify 
later.    The    phrase    •notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  "  as- 
sures that  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  to  enter  into  long  term  or  other 
contracts  will  not  expire  at  the  time 
specified  elsewhere  for  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  in- 
contestably to 

Private-sector   investors   have   avail- 
able a  vast   array  of  possible   invest- 
ments, some  of  which  are  supported 
by  financial  commitments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenment;  almost   all  of  which 
Federal    financial    commitments   have 
been  entered  into  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ments'   commitments   thereunder    are 
incontestable.  For  example.  42  U.S.C. 
5919(f)— alternate   fuel   demonstration 
facilities;  45  U.S.C.  664<b)-emergency 
rail  services:  46  U.S.C.  1273(e)-Feder- 
al   ship   financing.   Thus,   in  order  to 
make     investments     in     the     CRBR 
project   at   least   as   attractive  to   pri- 
vate-sector investors  as  investments  in 
other  federally  supported  investments, 
and  to  induce  such  investors  to  make 
investments  in  the  CRBR  project,  it  is 
necessarv  that   CRBR   financing  con- 
tracts similarly  be  incontestable.  The 
appropriation  authorizes,  but  does  not 
require,    the    Secretary    of    Energy    to 
make  such  contracts  incontestable.  It 
is  expected  that  the  incontestability  of 
such  contracts  would  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  such  contracts  and  would 
not   be  incontestable  with   respect   to 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  holder  of  such  contract.  It  is 
contemplated  that   the  term  of  such 
contracts  may  be  coextensive  with  the 
term  of  any  capital  borrowed  from  the 
private  investors: 

(1)  provide  to  participants  ownership  in- 
terests in  the  project,  products,  services 
and/or  revenues  from  the  project. 

Private-sector  investors  will  not 
invest  in  the  CRBR  project  unless 
they  derive  benefits  from  such  invest- 
ments. 

Tax  benefits  associated  with  invest- 
ments in  any  project  are  only  available 
to  investors  which  have  a  direct  or  in- 
direct ownership  interest  in  its  assets; 
thus,  it  is  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  grant  to  private-sector 
equity     investors    ownership     in     the 


CRBR  project  so  that  such  tax  bene- 
fits will  be  available  to  them  as  a 
result  of  such  investment. 

Equity  investors  also  conventionally 
participate  in  the  profits  of  losses,  if 
any.  of  a  project  in  which  they  have 
an  ownership  interest,  and  parties 
which  loan  funds  to  a  project  fre- 
quently require  that  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  of  and  interest  on  such 
funds  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  reve- 
nues from  the  project  or  some  other 
form  of  credit:  thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  to 
private-sector  equity  investors  and/or 
parties  loaning  funds  for  the  project, 
on  a  long-term  basis,  property  inter- 
ests in  the  CRBR  project,  products, 
services  and/or  revenues  so  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  make  such  invest- 
ments and  loans. 

The  extent,  term  and  nature  of  own- 
ership interests  in  the  CRBR  project 
and  its  revenues  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  would  be  established 
by  negotiations  between  the  Secretary 
and  private  sector  investors  providing 
the  financial  commitments  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 
(2)  Repay  funds  invested  by  the  partici- 
pants subsequent  to  the  passage_of  this  Act. 
plus  interest,  if  the  project  is  not  completed, 
not  licensed  for  operation,  ojuterminated  at 
any  time. 

This  clause  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  the  first  of  the  specific  as- 
surances which  will  be  required  by  pri- 
vate sector  investors  in  this  federally 
managed  and  controlled  research  and 
development  project  as  described  in 
the  BRC  task  force  report  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  June  29. 
1983.  as  follows: 

1.  Assurances  as  to  completion,  licensabil- 
iiv  and  operability. 

Governmental  contracts  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  repay  all  construction  loans, 
private  equity  and  other  investments  in  the 
Project  if  it  is  not  completed  satisfactorily, 
fully  licensed  and  placed  in  commercial  op- 
eration in  a  timely  fashion,  in  which  case 
the  investors  would  be  entitled  to  recover 
their  capital  plus  interest  or  a  return  there- 
on. 

Such  contracts  will  define  the  condi- 
tions which  constitute  completion,  li- 
censing, operation,  and  termination  of 
the  CRBR  project  for  purposes  of  the 
private     investments    in    the    CRBR 
project  and  any  capital  costs.  Termina- 
tion of  the  CRBR  project  could  occur 
either  before  or  after  it  is  completed. 
Completion  of  the  CRBR  project  may 
contemplate  that   it  be  fully  licensed 
and  operating  at  a  level  of  electric  gen- 
eration over  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  its  operating  reliabil- 
ity, and  capability  of  producing  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  enable  it  to  pay  its 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  and 
to  provide  negotiated  returns  of  and 
on  private  debt   investments  made  in 
the  CRBR  project.  Research  and  de- 
velopment contributions  made  by  utili- 
ties, including  TVA,  pursuant  to  their 
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existing  contracts  would  not  be  recov- 
ered by  them  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

(3)  Insure  revenues  from  the  project  for 
the  repayment  of  debt. 

This  clause  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  the  second  of  the  specific 
assurances  which  will  be  required  by 
private  sector  investors  as  described  in 
the  June  29.  1983.  BRC  task  force 
report  as  follows: 

2.  A-ssurances  that  all  debt  service  obliga- 
tions of  the  Project  as  well  as  its  obligations 
to  equity  investors  will  be  met  under  any 
and  all  circumstances. 

Government  contracts  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  all  obligations  to  pri- 
vate investors  plus  all  construction  and  op- 
erating costs,  taxes  and  other  claims,  with 
respect  to  the  CRBR  Project,  and  to  receive 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  .sale  of 
the  power  and  any  other  revenues  from  the 
CRBR  Project  up  to  the  amount  of  such 
funds,  whether  or  not  there  are  any  such 
other  revenues  or  power. 

Long  term  contracting  authorizing 
which  will  insure  the  availability  of  an 
agreed  upon  level  of  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  power,  steam  or  other  prod- 
ucts or  services  from  the  project  after 
its  completion  is  necessary  .so  that 
project  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to 
repay  private  sector  capital  costs,  in- 
cluding interest.  The  amount  to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  offset  to  the  extent  of  revenues 
actually  derived  from  operation  of  the 
project.  The  CRBR  project  will  be  op- 
erated, managed  and  totally  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  pri- 
vate sector  investors  will  not  assume 
operating  and  management  risks  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

(4)  Indemnify  participants  -against 
changes  in  Federal  laws  affecting  their  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  project. 

This  clause  enables  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  third  of  the  specific  assur- 
ances which  will  be  required  by  pri- 
vate sector  investors  as  described  in 
the  June  29.  1983.  BRC  task  force 
report  as  follows: 

3.  Assurances  that  all  tax  credits,  deduc- 
tions and  other  tax  incentives,  related  to 
the  privately-financed  portion  of  the 
Project,  w-ill  be  available  to  the  private  in- 
vestors as  planned. 

Governmental  contracts  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  appropriate  repayments 
to  private  equity  investors  if  tax  incentives 
are  not  more  available  as  planned. 

Private  sector  equity  investors  would 
commit  funds  to  the  project  based 
upon  an  assumed  after-tax  rate  of 
return  on  their  investments,  an  impor 
tant  element  of  which  is  the  realiza- 
tion by  .such  investors  of  Federal 
income  tax  benefits  associated  with 
their  ownership  interest  in  the 
project. 

Such  contracts  will  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  to  private 
sector  equity  investors  funds  in  such 
amounts  which,  after  any  taxes  on 
such  payments,  will  provide  such  in- 
vestors with  the  originally  contemplat- 


ed rate  of  return  on  their  investments 
if  such  rate  of  return  would  otherwise 
be  reduced  by  any  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws  with  respect  to 
such  tax  benefits,  which  are  expected 
to  include  investment  tax  credits,  de- 
preciation expenses,  and  related  mat 
ters. 

Each  investor  will  bear  the  risk  that 
its  particular  tax  situation  may  limit 
or  prevent  it  from  actually  using  such 
tax  benefits. 

And  (5)  indemnify  participants  and  the 
operator  against  uninsured  liabilities  with 
respect  to  the  project. 

This  clause  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  indemnifi- 
cations outstanding  under  existing 
project  arrangements,  to  provide  the 
last  of  the  specific  assurances  required 
by  private  sector  investors,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  June  29.  1983,  BRC  task 
force  report  as  follows: 

4.  Assurances  against  liabilities  for  re- 
placement power  costs  and  all  uninsurable 
tort  liabilities,  resulting  from  the  CRBR 
Project.  Governmental  contracts  to  provide 
such  assurances. 

Such  contracts  would  insure  the  op- 
erator (TVA).  private  sector  investors 
and  contributors  against  risks  for 
which  insurance  cannot  reasonably  be 
obtained  from  commercial  .sources. 
Such  assurances  arc  necessary  for  pri- 
vate .sector  investors  and  contributors 
becau.se  they  may  be  co-owners  of  the 
project  but  will  have  no  control  over 
the  operation  or  management  of  the 
CRBR  project,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  such  liabilities  could  ari.se. 

The  CRBR  project  will  be  operated 
by  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority 
under  a  full  cost -reimbursement  con- 
tract with  DOE:  but  the  TVA  will  not 
own  the  project,  or  the  electricity  pro- 
duced therefrom,  nor  will  the  TVA 
obtain  any  economic  benefits  from  the 
CRBR  project.  Therefore,  as  operator, 
the  TVA  must  be  fully  indemnified 
against  uninsurable  risks  which  other- 
wise could  adversely  affect  its  custom- 
ers, just  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
TVA  were  to  contract  to  operate  any 
facility  for  another  organization. 

The  third  sentence  of  this  provision, 
beginning  on  line  12  of  page  13  — 

Such  contracts  may  be  assigned  and  shall 
be  enforceable  against  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  their  terms  except  in  the 
case  of  fraud  by  the  assignee. 

Will  provide  a  degree  of  liquidity  to 
investors  in  CRBR  project  by  assuring 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  contracts,  such  investment  may, 
with  the  con.senl  of  the  Secretary,  be 
assigned  or  transferred  and  will 
remain  enforceable  against  the  Feder- 
al Government  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  fraud  by  the  holder  of  such 
investments. 

The   fourth   sentence   of   this   provi- 
sion- 
Participation  in  the  project  shall  not  sub- 
ject a  participant  to  regulation  under  the 


Public    Utility    Holding    Company    Act    of 
1935. 

Exempts  participants  in  the  CKL5U 
project  which  are  not  presently  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
from  regulation  under  that  act  arising 
in  any  manner  out  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  CRBR  project. 

The  sources  of  the  largest  potential 
equity  investments  in  the  CRBR 
project  arc  business  corporations,  in- 
stitutional investors  and,  perhaps, 
some  individual  investors,  which  are 
not  regulated  utility  companies.  Pri- 
vate sector  investors  will  not  accept 
any  ownership  interest  in  the  CRBR 
project  if  there  is  any  risk  that  they 
would  be  regulated  under  the  Holding 
Company  Act,  pursuant  to  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
regulates  the  terms  of  securities  and 
their  issuance,  the  capital  structure, 
and  certain  corporate  functions  of  en- 
tities which  are  subject  to  regulation 
thereunder. 

Under  the  Holding  Company  Act, 
any  "organized  group  of  persons, 
whether  incorporated  or  not  •  •  • 
which  owns  or  operates  facilities  used 
for  the  generation  •  *  *  of  electric 
energy  for  sale  *  *  •'  is  defined  as  a 
"public  utility  company"  title  15 
United  States  Code.  Sections  79b  (1)- 
(3).  (5).  This  definition  would  apply  to 
any  entity  which  has  an  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  CRBR  project.  Any 
entity  which  owns,  controls  or  holds  5 
or  10  percent  of  the  voting  securities 
of,  or  directly  or  indirectly  exercises  a 
controlling  influence  over,  a  public 
utility  company  will  be  regulated  as  an 
"affiliate"  of  a  holding  company  or  a 
"holding  company"  under  the  act.  Ex- 
emptions from  regulation  under  the 
Holding  Company  Act  which  are  pres- 
ently available  are  neither  sufficiently 
broad  nor  permanent,  nor  can  they  be 
obtained  by  SEC  rule  or  other  action 
in  a  timely  fashion,  to  provide  poten- 
tial investors  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  not  become  regulated  there- 
under as  a  result  of  their  investment 
in  the  CRBR  project. 

If  an  entity  is.  or  otherwise  becomes, 
regulated  under  the  Holding  Company 
Act  and  participates  in  ownership  of 
the  CRBR  project,  it  would  continue 
to  be  or  become  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  following  such  investment. 
The  appropriations  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  change  the  nature  or 
extent  of  regulation  of  any  project 
participants  under  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  if  they  already  are.  or  for 
some  other  reason  become,  regulated 
thereunder. 

The  fifth  sentence  of  this  provision 
is: 

All  monies  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  heading  may  be  retained  and  ob- 
ligated for  the  purposes  of  the  project  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


Such  moneys  could  be  obtained  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts and  .services  from  the  project,  and 
could  be  used  to  pay  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under 
contracts  with  private  sector  investors, 
and  operating,  maintenance,  modern- 
ization and  other  project  costs. 

The  penultimate  sentence  of  the  ap- 
propriation provision,  namely— 

Of  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriated  by  this 
heading  up  to  $270,000,000  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1984.  of  which 
$135,000,000  may  be  obligated  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  heading;  and 
up  to  the  following  amounts  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  the  following  fiscal  years: 
$285  000,000  during  1985:  $290,000,000 
during  1986:  $290,000,000  during  1987: 
$185,000,000  during  1988:  $75,000,000  during 
1989:  $105,000,000  during  1990  and  beyond. 

Divides  the  $1,500  million  appropria- 
tion into  portions  to  be  available 
during  each  fiscal  year  from  1984 
through  1990.  all  of  which,  except  for 
$135  million  unconditionally  available 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  are  contingent 
upon  there  being  commitments  for  pri- 
vate sector  financing.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  yeans  1984 
through  1990.  with  the  funds  provided 
by  the  utility  and  private  investors 
under  this  BRC  plan,  would  provide 
sufficient  financing  to  assure  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  .schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  summarize 
some  of  the  points  which  I  understand 
to  have  been  made  and  vviiich  I  under- 
stood from  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.   Hum- 

PHREY  ). 

He  indicated  that  the  CKHH  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  base  program 
which  he  .says  he  supports.  He  may 
well  believe  that.  If  indeed  he  does  be- 
lieve that,  then  he  is  misinformed,  in 
my  judgment,  because  I  have  already 
been  confronted  by  the  arguments  of 
some  in  opposition  who  have  suggest- 
ed that  if  we  do  not  have  the  Clinch 
River  project  we  do  not  need  a  breeder 
safety  program:  if  we  do  not  have  the 
Clinch  River  project,  there  is  no  need 
now  to  go  forward  at  the  same  rate 
with  respect  to  the  development  of 
other  research  projects  that  deal  with 
future  technologies  to  be  used  in 
breeder  production  in  this  country. 

It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  base 
program,  and  there  is  a  linkage  that 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  level  of 
commitment  and  level  of  effort  to  the 
base  program. 

He  suggests  that  breeders  are  not 
commercial,  so  that  the  CRBR  is  pre- 
mature. Mr.  President,  it  is.  of  course, 
not  commercial.  It  is  a  demonstration 
plan.  It  is  an  interim  step.  If.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  should  appropriate 
nothing  or  very  little  until  we  are 
ready  to  go  commercial,  why  are  we  in- 
vesting over  a  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  fusion  research?  Why  would 
we  be  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  solar  research  and 


applications?  Why  are  we  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
regard  to  other  programs  which  are 
precommercial?  The  very  argument 
that  since  this  is  precommercial  we 
should  not  spend  any  money  simply 
says  we  should  spend  no  money  across 
the  broad  realm  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  programs 
from  conservation,  to  geothermal,  to 
solar,  to  alcohol,  to  fossil  fuels,  to  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  alternatives. 

We  are  right  now  in  the  midst  of 
trying  to  preserve  the  financial  viabili- 
ty of  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasification 
project  that  is  in  financial  difficulty 
because  of  the  declining  price  of 
energy  in  a  fossil  energy  market.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  rescue  that  because 
it  is  essential  that  we  build  toward  the 
future  energy  projections  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  requires  that  interim 
steps  be  made.  Some  have  said  that  we 
ought  not  develop  a  demonstration 
project,  the  Clinch  River  project,  be- 
cau.se  we  will  not  need  breeder  reac- 
tors in  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  we  do  not 
need  a  breeder  commercial  program  in 
this  country,  and  I  Aill  tell  you  that  if 
we  do  not  go  ahead  with  Clinch  River 
we  will  not  have  the  beginning  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century  either, 
for  those  who  would  stop  us  now  will 
not  eagerly  see  us  restart. 

This  is  a  demonstration  program. 
Some  people  forget  it  is  not  a  commer- 
cial power-production  reactor.  It  is  a 
350-megawatt  plant.  It  is  sized  not  to 
go  into  the  commercial  market  but  to 
test  the  theory— the  viability  and  the 
economics— of  a  technology  that  has 
moved  beyond  the  laboratory  stage 
and  is  ready  to  test  the  next  step. 

Many  years  ago,  we  created  a  labora- 
tory experiment,  moved  out  of  the  lab- 
oratory into  experimental  breeder  re- 
actor No.  1.  and  that  breeder  reactor 
No.  1— EBR-1— is  now  a  national  his- 
toric landmark,  becau.se  it  is  the  first 
atomic  powerplant  to  produce  electric- 
ity that  went  into  a  commercial  power 
grid.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  that, 
because  it  happens  to  be  located  in  my 
Stale. 

Experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  2 
came  online  almost  20  years  ago.  That 
was  the  follow -on  to  EBR  1.  Some 
could  have  argued  that  EBR  2  should 
not  have  been  built  because  we  are  not 
ready  to  go  commercial,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
argued  that  we  should  not  build 
Clinch  River  because  we  are  not  ready 
for  commercialization.  We  would  not 
be  ready  to  go  to  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  as  the  next  step  if  we  had  not 
built  EBR-2. 

EBR-2.  which  has  been  in  operation 
tor  almost  20  years,  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  as  an  experimental 
reactor  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
several  technologies  and  fuel  compo- 
nents that  can  be  used  in  such  a  liquid 
sodium-cooled  breeder  reactor. 


The  usual  reliability  factor  for  fossil 
fuel  plants  is  on  the  order  of  65  per- 
cent. The  usual  reliability  factor  for  a 
conventional  nuclear  plant  is  slightly 
low^er  than  that— reliability  in  the 
sense  of  its  availability  for  online  pro- 
duction of  electricity.  But  even  though 
EBR-2  is  not  a  commercial  reactor— is 
not  even  a  demonstration  reactor— it  is 
an  experimental  reactor,  changing 
cores.  changing  conformation— its 
online  availability  has  been  between 
65  percent  and  70  percent,  exceeding 
the  online  availability  of  the  commer- 
cial reactors  in  practice,  which  begins 
to  underline  some  of  the  promise  of 
the  breeder  reactor  concept. 

Yes;  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
option  to  exercise  at  a  time  when  we 
might  need  it.  we  must  take  the  inter- 
im steps  now,  and  Clinch  River  is  the 
next  necessary  interim  step. 

It  has  always  been  contemplated 
that  once  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor had  been  completed  and  operat- 
ing, and  successfully  operating,  we 
would  take  the  experience  gained  from 
that  con-struction  and  operation  and 
merge  into  the  next  step— another 
demonstration  project  which  would 
follow  on.  which  would  be  roughly 
twice  size  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder, 
another  demonstration,  another  pre- 
commercial step  that  is  necessary  to 
take. 

We  expect  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
will  be  in  operation  by  1990.  Following 
that,  we  would  have  to  merge  into  a 
new  design,  new  concept,  new  project, 
which  would  take  in  excess  of  10  years 
to  design,  complete,  and  put  into  oper- 
ation, and  we  are  beyond  the  year  2000 
by  the  time  that  is  taken  and  those 
steps,  precommercial  steps,  are  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  into  the 
notion  that  since  we  have  a  glut  of 
energv  today,  we  have  no  problems, 
and  since  we  do  not  need  the  breeder 
reactor  today,  we  need  not  develop  it. 
Let  us  not  think  that  if  we  ever  need  a 
breeder,  we  can  buy  it  from  the 
French.  We  need  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology, and  this  is  a  quantum  step  for- 
ward in  the  technology. 

Even  the  French  are  learning,  from 
what  we  can  tell,  although  their  pro- 
gram has  moved  more  rapidly  in  com- 
mercialization than  has  ours.  You 
could  not  take  a  French  breeder  reac- 
tor and  move  it  to  the  United  States 
and  install  it  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  simply  could  not  be  licensed  m 
the  United  States  under  our  own 
standards  today. 

I  think  it  is  notable,  in  that  respect, 
to  refer  to  what  members  of  the 
French  CEA  and  the  West  German 
Ministry  for  Research  and  Technology 
have  said.  Remember,  these  are 
French  agencies  that  have  made  this 
comment.  I  quote: 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  repre- 
sents   an    outstanding    milestone    for    the 
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future  of  fast  breeders  in  the  world.  It  in- 
corporated technological  features  and  inno- 
vations of  great  interest  to  the  French  and 
German  side  and  its  partners 

So  this  statement  comes  from  both 
the  FYench  and  the  West  German 
sources  commenting  upon  the  state  of 
the  art  and  the  state  of  the  technolo- 
gy. 

I  understand  that  my  friend  from 
Neu  TTirnpshire  made  a  comment  that 
th<  (  iiHK  is  like  WPPSS.  All  I  can 
suggest  is  that  he  was  attempting  to 
raise  the  emotional  level  of  the  debate, 
not  the  intellectual  content  of  it.  by 
that  comment.  To  say  that  they  are 
alike  simply  displays  that  he  either 
does  not  understand  what  the  issues 
are  or  is  attempting  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  what  the  issues  really 
are. 

I  understand  that  he  started  by 
saying  that  this  is  a  political  debate, 
not  one  based  upon  facts.  I  should  like 
to  get  back  to  the  facts,  not  simply  use 
political  rhetoric,  becau.se  Congress 
will  make  the  right  judgment  upon 
the  facts,  and  the  right  judgment  is  to 
move  forward  in  the  development  of  a 
new  technology  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  that  technology. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  my 
friend  that  we  lose  oversight  with  this 
plan.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  gain 
greater  control  under  this  plan  than 
under  the  original  authorization  and 
the  proceedings  up  to  this  date.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  these 
changes— the  relative  performance  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  non-Federal  en- 
tities—inject a  greater  degree  of  Fed- 
eral oversight  than  in  the  original 
plan. 

Some  people  criticize  that,  but  I 
should  not  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wants  us  to  shy  away 
from  the  fact  that  that  is  a  factual 
statement,  that  we  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

He  and  others  have  criticized  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  cost  overruns 
covered  by  the  investors.  The  investors 
were  never  obligated  to  cover  cost 
overruns. 

Under  the  original  plan,  under  any 
alternative  that  has  ever  been  present- 
ed here,  under  the  alternative  that  is 
here  today,  the  private  investors  are 
not  the  guarantors  of  ultimate  cost, 
never  have  been,  and  are  not  now. 
That  is  not  a  change,  although  we 
have  by  this  plan,  as  directed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  an  increased  participa- 
tion in  which  there  are  risks  to  the 
private  sector  even  though  the  cost 
overruns  are  not  covered. 

Let  me  make  one  parenthetical 
statement  with  respect  to  cost  over- 
runs. This  plan  was  started  in  1969.  It 
was  authorized  in  1970.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1971.  Tell  me  anything  else, 
from  the  price  of  apples  to  the  price  of 
newsprint,  that  has  not  changed  since 
1971.   If  you  look  simply  at  the  cost 


comparisons  between  various  elements 
in  our  society,  various  costs,  various 
products,  and  consumer  goods  and 
services,  the  cost  overruns,  if  you  want 
to  use  that  term— the  cost  increases- 
over  that  term  almost  exactly  parallel 
general  cost  increases  throughout  our 
economy,  e.xcept  in  the  field  of  energy, 
which  has  gone  up  more  rapidly. 

I  also  point  out  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  governmental  interventions 
this  plant  would  have  been  completed 
before  now  at  lower  cost  both  then 
and  ultimately  than  if  Government 
had  not  intervened.  This  was  put  on 
virtual  hold  for  4  years  during  the 
Carter  administration.  We  made  virtu- 
ally no  progress  except  in  the  delivery 
of  components  which  were  already 
then  on  order  and  under  fabrication, 
which  is  again  another  way  of  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
components  have  already  been  pur- 
chased. They  are  available  and  ready 
for  installation  as  soon  as  the  plant 
can  be  put  together  to  the  point  of  in- 
tegrating them  into  the  plant. 

To  abandon  that  investment  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  foolish 
choices  that  we  should  make  let  alone 
the  cost  of  termination  of  the  project, 
and  really  when  we  look  at  the  cost  of 
this  project  we  should  be  comparing 
the  cost  of  termination  with  the  cost 
of  completion.  Upon  that  basis,  we  cer- 
tainly get  a  very  great  bargain  in  com- 
pleting the  plant  under  the  terms  that 
are  contained  in  this  financial  package 
in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  terminat- 
ing its  construction,  paying  its  termi- 
nation costs,  and  losing  every  bit  of  in- 
vestment that  we  have  made,  every  bit 
of  technological  advancement  that  we 
would  have  gained  by  completion  of 
this  plant  and  the  great  setback  that 
we  would  have  if.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  at  some  time  in  10  or  15  or  20  years 
decided  that  again  we  need  to  look  at 
the  alternative  of  breeder  reactors. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  needs 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  this  issue 
of  cost  overruns:  To  the  extent  that 
the  equity  shareholders  receive  reve- 
nues from  power  sales  beyond  retiring 
the  debt,  the  DOE  will  require  sharing 
of  cost  overruns.  So  to  the  degree  that 
this  plant  has  the  potential  of  return- 
ing revenues  out  of  the  sale  of  power 
which  is  an  incidental  benefit  of  the 
building  of  the  plant  — it  is  not  for  that 
purpose  but  it  has  that  benefit— to  the 
extent  that  tho.se  revenues  are  greater 
than  necessary  to  retire  the  debt, 
there  will  be  a  sharing  of  any  in- 
creased costs  beyond  those  projected. 
So  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  sharing 
of  cost  overruns  in  this  instance,  not 
provided  by  present  law.  not  provided 
by  the  current  conditions  under  which 
this  plant  has  been  financed  and  de- 
veloped to  this  point  but  in  an  in- 
creased obligation  for  the  private 
sector  that  was  not  there  under  any  of 
the  original  plans. 


I  think  it  is  worth  also  saying  with 
respect  to  the  delay  and  the  increasing 
expense,  it  was  largely  delay  for.  in 
the  earlier  years,  technological,  envi- 
ronmental, safety  concerns,  and  NRC 
licensing,  and  those  all  contributed  to 
the  delay  until  the  administration  at 
an  earlier  time  decided  they  were  op- 
posed to  it  and  it  was  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  analysis  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  that  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  project  alive  at  all.  It  was 
congre.ssional  action  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  at  the  point  we  are 
today.  It  would  seem  very  strange  that 
now  after  so  many  years  that  Congress 
that  kept  it  alive  should  suddenly 
decide  now  that  the  administration  is 
for  it  that  we  should  kill  it.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  do  that. 

I  point  back  to  an  earlier  GAO  testi- 
mony in  which  Dexter  Peach  stated: 

We  have  consistently  pointed  out  that  the 
breeder  program  is  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  the  construction  of  a 
demonstration  plant  such  as  the  CRBR  or  a 
similar  demonstration  plant  such  as  the 
CRBR  or  a  similar  demonstration  project  is 
a  logical  step  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment process. 

I  wish  to  cover  in  general  terms 
what  I  have  covered  in  more  specific 
terms  in  ray  prepared  remarks  placed 
in  the  Record  with  respect  to  private 
financing. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
pri\  ate  financing  is  more  expensive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one 
study  that  indicates  that  and  that  is  a 
study  that  compared  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing under  this  proposal  as  against 
the  alternative  to  total  immediate 
funding  by  Congress  through  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

It  is  only  in  that  comparison.  But  I 
do  not  understand  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  or  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas or  others  who  may  oppose  this 
project  as  being  advocates  of  an  imme- 
diate total  funding  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly,  the  di- 
rection entered  by  Congre.ss  last  year 
was  to  find  an  alternative  so  that  that 
study,  that  analysis,  that  comparison, 
is  totally  fallacious  and  misses  the 
point  completely.  They  have  no  validi- 
ty, and  I  think  even  those  who  made 
that  analysis  even  today  and  since 
making  that  analysis  admitted  that 
that  comparison  was  not  a  valid  com- 
parison and  should  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  judgment  by  any  Member  of 
Congress. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  this  is  a  $1 
billion  investment  which  would  not  be 
made,  that  this  is  an  investment 
which,  therefore,  detracts  from  the 
capital  pool  that  would  be  available 
for  the  creation  of  alternative  enter- 
prises instead. 

Let  me  suggest  if  there  is  any  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  real  costs  and 
alternatives  indeed  this  is  a  cost-effec- 
tive application  of  money  in  the  cap- 
ital markets  of  today  both  in  terms  of 


the  advancement  of  the  technology 
and  the  reduction  or  potential  reduc- 
tion of  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States  to  a  reduction  in  energy  sup- 
plies coming  from  offshore  and  also  in 
the  terms  of  the  efficiency  of  creating 
jobs  as  well. 

Those  analyses  have  been  made  and 
those  are  almost  uniform  in  their  con- 
clusions that  this  investment  rather 
than  detracting  from  economic  growth 
potential  enhances  economic  growth 
potential. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  repeat 
again  what  I  have  said  earlier  because 
1  know  it  has  been  stated  and  restated 
by  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  CBO  study  .says  it  will  cost 
$250  million  to  finance  in  this  manner 
and  that  those  findings  are  still  valid. 
Even  CBO  admits  that  that  statement 
is  not  correct.  They  admit  that  their 
analysis  is  not  correct  and  that  those 
findings  should  not  be  used  today. 

I  have  addressed  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  investors  have  risk  and 
I  think  indeed  we  should  point  out 
that  while  under  the  original  financ- 
ing package  they  had  virtually  no  risk 
except  the  equity  which  was  then  con- 
tributed, all  of  which  is  still  at  risk,  it 
was  not  contemplated  then  and  until 
this  time  has  never  been  contemplated 
that  the  risk  would  be  the  private 
sector  risk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  howev- 
er, some  additional  risk  being  a.ssumed 
by  the  private  sector,  the  risk  involved 
in  the  question  of  return  on  the  addi- 
tional equity  investment  which  they 
must  make,  the  risk  of  return  on  the 
investment  which  is  not  what  has  been 
suggested  by  some,  and  finally  the  risk 
of  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  fully  of  the  tax  cred- 
its that  some  people  have  automatical- 
ly assumed  will  be  theirs  and  which 
they  hope  indeed  I  think  would  say  be- 
lieve will  be  available  but  which  is  not 
a  certainty.  There  is  the  risk  in  that 
regard. 

So  there  are  indeed  .some  additional 
risks  to  the  private  sector  in  the  pack- 
age that  has  been  put  here. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  brief  comment  with  respect 
to  the  assertion  of  my  friend  that 
somehow  this  is  a  bad  package  because 
there  is  $1  billion  off  budget.  I  find 
myself  almost  incapable  of  responding 
to  it  because  it  is  so  high  off  the  wall 
to  allege  that  because  somehow  we 
have  required  the  private  sector  to  go 
out  and  borrow  $1  billion  that  we  have 
taken  $1  billion  off  budget.  Indeed  we 
have  subtracted  SI  billion  of  potential 
cost  from  the  budget,  but  we  have  not 
put  it  off  budget  as  was  suggested  with 
respect  to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve because  that  is  a  direct  Federal 
expenditure.  All  we  did  in  that  in- 
stance, and  I  did  not  agree  with  that 
action  but  it  was  done  by  a  vote  of  this 
body  which  I  resisted  but,  neverthe- 
less!  was  passed,  is  to  say  we  will  spend 


the  money  but  we  will  not  count  it. 
This  is  an  instance  where  not  only  will 
we  not  spend  it.  it  simply  is  moved  off 
the  budget  because  the  Government 
will  not  spend  the  money.  To  argue 
that  that  is  off  budget  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  specious  argument  that 
might  have  been  made  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  that  has 
been  made  in  the  process  of  this 
debate  so  far. 

This  indeed  is  a  package  that  is  not 
perfect.  Anyone  who  wishes  could  per- 
haps find  fault  with  it  and  ask  that  it 
be  modified.  Anyone  who  is  concerned 
might  indeed  have  come  up  with  a  dif- 
ferent package  which  they  prefer.  The 
fact  is  this  financing  package  was  re- 
sponsive to  a  mandate  of  Congress  last 
year  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budgetary  impact  of  the  completion 
of  this  project,  and  this  package  does 
that  precisely,  exactly,  and  in  a 
manner  which  is  supportable. 

The  administration  supports  it. 
OMB  has  looked  at  it  and  the  support 
it.  David  Stockman,  who  at  an  earlier 
time  has  been  a  critic  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program,  is  fully  support- 
ive of  this  program. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  because  of  the 
new  financing  program  that  has  been 
suggested. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  said  earlier 
in  an  interjection  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
indeed  we  do  have  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  Donald  Paul  Hodel  in 
support  of  this  project.  I  thought  it 
was  a  specious  argument  to  suggest 
that  even  though  the  President  sup- 
ports it.  the  Assistant  Secretary  has 
written  a  detailed  letter  analyzing  the 
proposal  as  the  reason  why  they  sup- 
port it,  that  somehow  because  the  Sec- 
retary himself  had  not  signed  that 
second  letter  bearing  the  detailed 
analysis  that  it  somehow  indicated  his 
lack  of  support. 

But  just  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  signed  by  Donald  Paul 
Hodel.  who  is  incidentally  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  even  though  his  name 
appears  on  the  letterhead  bearing  that 
does  not  say  down  at  the  bottom  he  is 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  I 
assume  my  friend  will  not  say  he  is  not 
the  Secretary;  and  therefore  it  indi- 
cates not  supporting.  It  is  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  it  is  dated  October  19,  1983,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Hov,^'\RD 
Henry  Baker,  Jr.,  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Consistent  with  our 
discussions  over  the  past  several  weeks,  this 
letter  is  to  reiterate  the  desire  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  see  an  amendment  implementing  the  Al- 
ternative Financial  Plan  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  attached  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  due  to 
be  marked  up  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  this  afternoon.  It  is  our  belief 
that  this  course  of  action  presents  us  with 
our  strongest  legislative  alternative  of  pro- 
viding funding  for  the  project,  and.  I  might 
add  that  the  President  is  quite  eager  to  see 
that  end  achieved.  1  am  sure  that,  as  usual, 
your  help  in  this  regard  will  provide  the 
necessary  impetus  to  accomplish  our  goal  of 
completing  this  important  project  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  enthusiastic  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  vigorous  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  this 
amendment  is  the  turkey  of  the  year.  I 
have  just  been  told  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  that  he  would  like  to  treat  it 
with  cheese.  That  would  improve  the 
turkey  but  it  would  still  be  a  turkey. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  statements  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  as  it  is 
presently  worded.  The  first  comes 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  econo- 
mists in  the  country,  and  they  protest 
the  means  of  financing  this  operation. 
I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  Senate 
because  I  think  anybody  who  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  positively,  finally, 
and  turned  his  back  on  it.  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  perfectly  devastating. 

On  May  12.  1983,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
.senlatives  voted  388  to  1  to  deny  further 
funding  to  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor program  unless  private  industry  agreed 
to  pay  a  substantial  share  of  the  cost  esti- 
mated to  be  between  S2.4  and  $4  billion. 

That,  Mr.  President,  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  overwhelming— and  you 
cannot  get  a  more  overwhelming  388 
to  1— majority  of  the  House  was  op- 
posed to  this  project  unless  private  in- 
dustry moved  in  and  agreed  to  pay  a 
substantial  share  of  the  costs.  So  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan  that  brings  pri- 
vate industry  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  critical  before  the 
approval  of  this  amendment. 

On  June  23.  1983.  a  plan  was  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  financing 
plan  is  based  on  the  $2.4  billion  cost  esti- 
mate and  provides  for  continued,  direct, 
public  funding  of  $1.5  billion.  The  nation's 
electric  utilities  would  contribute  $.1  billion 
financed  by  newly  created  tax  advantages; 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  raised 
by  government  guaranteed  bonds  and  loans. 
The  lenders  (principally  insurance  compa- 
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nies.  pension  funds,  investment  banks  and 
the  like)  are  to  be  repaid  by  selling  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  breeder  reactor. 
The  public  guarantees  that  the  power  gen 
erated  from  the  reactor  whenever  it  is  avail- 
able will  be  able  to  be  sold  for  more  than  its 
cost  of  production.  If  the  breeder  fails  to 
break  even,  then  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
off  all  of  the  project's  debts. 

The  new  financing  plan  does  not  increase 
the  private  sectors  risk  exposure  at  all.  It 
only  stretches  out  the  public's  payments 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  (with  interest 
costs,  of  course)  and  moves  the  reactor  from 
on-budget  to  off-budget. 

In  other  words,  it  moves  it  out  of 
control  of  regular  monitoring,  control 
of  oversight  of  the  Congress. 

The  new  financing  plan  is  based  on  as- 
sumptions that  are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  if  the  assumptions  are  not  fulfilled,  the 
plan  will  increase  the  public's  liability.  For 
example,  the  plan  assumes  that  the  bonds 
will  sell  for  the  .same  rate  as  treasury  i.ssues. 
Historically,  government  guaranteed  bonds 
have  carried  a  risk  premium  over  treasury 
bonds.  Accordingly,  interest  payments  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  those  anticipated  in 
the  plan. 

The  costs  of  the  reactor  are  highly  uncer 
tain,  but  any  cost  increases  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public.  No  one  knows  how 
much  will  be  required  to  make  the  breeder 
reactor  commercially  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
search and  development  project  that  indus- 
try cannot  handle.  That,  of  course,  does  not 
make  it  a  legitimate  public  project;  the 
breeder  reactor  must  compete  for  limited 
public  funds  with  all  other  public  projects. 
Nevertheless,  the  public  is  being  asked  to 
commit  whatever  it  lakes  to  make  the  reac- 
tor a  commercial  entity.  The  private  sector 
is  going  to  send  the  tax  payments  (up  to  a 
limit  of  $.1  billion),  it  would  otherwise  make 
to  the  treasury,  to  this  project  and  purchase 
a  limited  amount  of  guaranteed  bonds  pro 
vided  they  are  at  least  as  attractive  as  treas- 
ury bonds. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  this 
statement  says  the  following: 

The  electricity  generated  from  this 
project  may  not  have  a  market.  At  present, 
no  electric  utility  is  willing  to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  take  delivery  of  the  electricity  that 
may  be  generated  by  the  reactor.  TVA  and 
U.S.  government  studies  indicate  sufficient 
electricity  capacity  in  this  region  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  century  Uhe  end  dates 
of  their  studies).  This  is  not  surprising  since 
Clinch  River  was  a  R&D  project  and  was 
not  sited  with  consumers  In  mind.  The  con- 
sequence, of  course,  of  generating  the  wrong 
amounts  of  electricity  in  the  wrong  place  is 
that  the  public  will  have  to  pay  off  the  lend- 
ers. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  plan  is  not  cost 
sharing  and  does  not  increase  private  fi- 
nancing and  risk  at  all.  It  does  increase 
public  liabilities  by  means  of  sophisticated 
financial  instruments  and  off-budget  financ- 
ing. In  our  opinion,  the  costs  of  this  project 
are  likely  to  go  higher  while  the  benefits  are 
likely  to  go  lower.  Congre.ss  should  reject 
this  financing  plan  and  stay  with  the  deci- 
sion of  May  1983  to  curtail  public  involve- 
ment in  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor. 

This  is  signed  by  Kenneth  J.  Arrow. 
Nobel  laureate,  Stanford  University. 
James  Tobin,  Nobel  laureate.  Yale 
University,  who  used  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations: 


Walter  W.  Heller,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, and  a  number  of  other  econo- 
mists the  Senate  will  recognize.  I  rec- 
ognize them  because  I  have  been  on 
the  Joint  Economics  Committee  for  20 
years  and  have  listened  to  these  distin- 
guished experts  and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  their  ability,  and  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  evaluating  a  program 
of  this  kind  which  would  impose 
immese  burdens  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  include  Hendrik  S.  Houth- 
akker.  Harvard  University;  William 
Baumol.  New  York  University: 
Thomas  Moore.  Hoover  Institution: 
Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  an  eminent  econo- 
mist: Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese.  also  an  emi- 
nent economist:  Barbara  R.  Berg- 
mann.  University  of  Maryland:  John 
Tepper  Marlin.  economist:  Kenneth  E. 
Boulding.  University  of  Colorado— and 
I  think  everybody  who  has  had  Eco- 
nomics 1  or  101  in  college  recognizes 
Boulding  as  an  economic  expert: 
Daniel  McFadden  of  MIT;  W.  F. 
Mueller.  University  of  Wisconsin:  Dr. 
Gerard  M.  Brannon.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance;  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Browne,  Howard  University;  Roger  G. 
Noll.  Stanford  University:  William 
Capron.  Boston  University;  Richard  B. 
Norgaard.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley;  Dr.  Charles  Cicchetti.  an 
eminent  economist;  Leonard  A.  Rap- 
ping. University  of  Massachusetts: 
John  H.  Cumberland.  University  of 
Maryland;  Dr.  Ronald  G.  Ridker,  the 
World  Bank:  Allen  R.  Ferguson.  Public 
Interest  Economics  Foundation:  Clif- 
ford S.  Russell,  also  an  eminent  pri- 
vate economist:  A.  Myrick  Freeman 
III.  Bowdoin  College;  Robert  M. 
Solow.  a  very  eminent  economist  from 
MIT;  Robert  Haveman.  a  distin- 
guished University  of  Wisconsin  econ- 
omist; Anthony  Yezer.  George  Wash- 
ington University:  Charles  Holt.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas:  Marly  Zimmerman. 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Dr. 
Norman  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  also  an  eminent 
private  economist. 

These  economists  represent  not  a 
particular  partisan  view,  some  are 
Democrats,  some  are  Republicans, 
some  are  independent  economists, 
some  are  with  universities,  some  are 
with  the  private  sector,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily distinguished  group  of 
experts  who  assure  us.  on  the  basis  of 
their  study  of  this  propo.sal  that  is 
before  now.  that  it  will  not  meet  the 
fundamental  provision  and  require- 
ment that  the  House  insisted  on  when 
they  denied  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  program  by  a  388-to-l  vote: 
that  is  that  it  will  not.  will  not.  pro- 
vide any  substantial  share  or  any 
share  of  the  cost  of  financing  from  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  my  opening 


remarks  when  I  called  this  a  turkey.  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent  or  to 
be  impudent.  I  am  simply  reflecting 
what  the  most  distinguished  and  pres- 
tigious newspaper  in  this  country 
called  this  project. 

The  headline  in  the  editorial  is: 
"The  Clinch  River  Turkey.  Again." 
Let  me  read  it.  It  is  a  short  editorial. 

Supporters  of  the  Clinch  River  nuclear 
breeder  reactor  are  bending  the  Senate's 
rules  in  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  breathe  an- 
other $1.5  billion  into  the  project.  Unless 
the  Senate  .seizes  the  chance  now  to  bury  it. 
this  Tennessee  turkey  will  turn  into  an  $8 
billion  albatro.ss  for  the  taxpayers. 

Every  premise  on  which  Clinch  River  was 
based  has  changed.  In  1972.  uranium 
seemed  likely  to  grow  scarce.  Now  It  Is  in 
glut.  Then,  conventional  nuclear  reactors 
had  a  bright  future.  Now  they  are  being 
canceled  by  the  dozen. 

Breeder  reactors  are  unlikely  to  become 
commercially  viable  for  50  years.  For  the 
Administration  to  want  to  demonstrate 
their  commercial  feasibility  now  makes  no 
sense. 

Still,  nuclear  dogmatists  insist  on  finish- 
ing the  Clinch  River  breeder.  Because  it  ex- 
tracts energy  from  uranium  that  conven- 
tional reactors  leave  untapped,  it's  the  mys- 
tical ingredient  of  the  package  in  which  nu- 
clear power  was  originally  sold,  the  key  to 
the  promise  of  "inexhaustible  "  energy.  But 
practice  has  proved  different  from  theory. 

What  the  nuclear  energy  industry  needs  is 
not  Clinch  River  but  down-to-earth  efforts 
to  improve  efficiency  and  reliability  of  con- 
ventional reactors— and  a  standby  research 
program  for  an  advanced  breeder  reactor  in 
the  future. 

Even  Secretary  of  Energy  Donald  Hodel 
concedes  that  the  Clinch  River  project  is 
not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  a  position  in  breeder  technology. 
Washington  will  continue  to  fund  breeder 
research  with  or  without  Clinch  River. 

Breeder  boosters  in  the  Senate  have 
tacked  a  thoroughly  discredited  "cost-shar- 
Ing  "  plan  for  the  breeder  onto  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  in  defiance  of  Senate  procedure. 
What's  the  right  thing  for  the  Senate  to  do 
today  about  this  effort  to  sneak  Clinch 
River  in  through  the  back  door?  Slam  it. 

That  is  the  advice  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  today. 

The  whole  crux  of  this  matter.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  so-called  financing 
package.  Now.  that  financing  package 
is  a  complicated  package.  The  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas.  Senator  Bumpers,  has 
made  a  superlative  analysis  of  this  in 
our  committee,  a  devastating  analysis. 
It  was  protested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator 
McClure. 

Mr.  President,  when  the.se  compli- 
cated matters  come  before  the  Senate. 
I  think  we  have  an  absolute  duty  to 
insist  that  we  have  committees  that 
bring  forth  a  record  of  hearings  from 
experts.  We  do  not  have  that.  What 
hearings  were  held  on  this  package? 
Very,  very  little.  There  was  a  1-day 
hearing  of  sorts.  No  committee  report. 
No  analysis.  No  recommendation. 

Now.  I  happen  to  have  been  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  26  years  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  chairman  of  that 


(utnmittee  for  6  years.  I  was  chairman 
during  the  time  when  we  provided 
guarantees  for  New  York  City,  which  I 
opposed,  and  Chrysler,  which  I  op- 
posed. 

Although  I  opposed  those  measures 
in  both  cases,  the  guarantees  were 
worked  out  with  the  most  extreme 
care,  with  very  careful  negotiations 
over  a  period  of  many  months:  in  fact, 
in  one  case,  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
careful  consultations  with  expert 
economists  and  others  to  protect  the 
Government.  We  had  extensive  hear- 
ings. We  had  an  exhaustive  committee 
report.  We  had  a  very  thorough 
debate  on  the  authorization  legislation 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  had  none  of 
that  here— none  of  it. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  come  forward 
and  vote  in  favor  of  an  extraordinarily 
complicated  propo.sal  which  the  most 
eminent  economists  in  the  country. 
Nobel  laureates,  say  will  not  provide 
any  of  the  share  of  cost  which  the 
House  insisted  that  we  should  require 
from  the  private  sector— none  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  also  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  was  a  letter  from 
Dean  R.  Corren.  a  New  York  Universi- 
ty research  scientist,  who  is  director  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  on 
Energy.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  Clinch  River  reactor.  He  dis- 
putes a  letter  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and 
said: 

(It)  could  not  have  been  further  from  the 
truth  in  its  characterization  of  that  breeder 
as  a  "renewable"  resource.  Such  a  claim  is 
an  inexcusable  extrapolation  from  the  also 
inexcusable  but  oft-repeated  phrase  that 
the  breeder  creates  more  fuel  than  It  uses. 

The  breeder  merely  permits  the  use  of  a 
more  abundant  isotope  of  uranium  than  our 
present  reactors  use.  thus  in  theory  extend- 
ing nuclear  fission's  potential  about  a  hun- 
dredfold. But  there  is  nothing  renewable 
about  it.  neither  in  the  mines  it  requires  nor 
in  the  wastes  It  produces. 

The  key  to  breeder  economics  is  that  it 
could  only  be  competitive  when  our  reactors 
have  nearly  used  up  all  our  uranium  235 
and  when  other  .sources  of  energy  are  un- 
available. Since  our  Government  has  been 
proved  wrong  in  its  projection  of  cheap 
power  from  1.000  reactors  in  the  year  2000. 
the  breeder  will  never  be  economical. 

These  were  not.  however,  the  concerns  of 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  who  tried  insuc- 
cessfuUy  to  halt  the  Clinch  River  pork 
barrel.  They  recognized  the  global  peril  of  a 
technology  that  requires  the  use.  .storage 
and  transportation  of  Plutonium.  This  fuel, 
the  stuff  of  nuclear  weapons,  would  be  most 
aptly  termed  the  ultimate  nonrenewable. 

That  is  a  letter,  as  I  say.  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Greater  New  York  Coun- 
cil on  Energy,  a  New  York  University 
research  scientist. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  state- 
ment from  Public  Citizens,  dated  Sep- 
tember 28  of  this  year  on  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  ex- 
pected to  come  before  the  Senate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  this  week  or  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  next  week. 

They  were  off  a  couple  of  weeks. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  project   has  been 
disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  on 
the  December  1982  Continuing  Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  remarks,  but  I  just  want  to 
say  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  hope  that  anybody  listening  to 
my  remarks  today,  regardless  of  their 
associations  in  the  past,  will  recognize 
that  he  is  a  marvelous  Senator.  He  in- 
dicated that  once  again  when  he  was 
managing  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  happen  to  be  ranking  member 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve his  action.  There  is  none  better. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  was  reading  from 
this  letter  from  Public  Citizen,  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor; 

Has  been  supported  in  the  Senate  by  one- 
vote  margins  on  the  past  two  continuing  res- 
olutions. 

I  might  depart  from  this  letter  for  a 
minute  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
way,  no  way,  that  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  would  have  had  a 
prayer  without  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader— a  marvel- 
ous man.  a  great  leader,  a  man  who 
has  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  In  all  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have 
been  here  26  years  and  seen  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  action— everybody  talked 
about  the  power  he  had— and  other 
distinguished  and  powerful  majority 
leaders,  nobody  has  been  able  to  lead 
the  Senate  down  the  garden  path  with 
the  skill  and  the  uncanny  ability  to 
win  by  one-vote  margins  as  has  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  has 
so  often  been  able  to  do  that  in  this 
Clinch  River  project.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
support  of  the  majority  leader,  both 
on  the  floor  and  again,  of  course,  in 
conference,  this  would  have  been 
buried  long  ago.  and  by  big  margins. 

At  any  rate,  the  letter  goes  on  to 
say: 

Support  has  been  predicated  on  a-ssur- 
ances  that  the  Department  of  Energy  would 
"vigorously  explore  proposals  including  a  re- 
consideration of  the  original  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement, that  would  reduce  Federal 
budget  requirements  .  .  .  and  secure  greater 
participation  from  the  private  sector." 
What  DOE  calls  an  Alternative  Financing 
Plan  will  not  reduce  federal  responsibilities 
for  the  project.  It  is  time  to  refuse  further 
federal  support  for  the  commercial-scale 
breeder  which  industry  Is  not  willing  to  fi- 
nance. 

The  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Rudolph  Penner.  stated  last  week 
before  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  that  the  cost  of  CRBR  under  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Breeder  Reactor  Cor- 
poration (BRC)  in  concert  with  the  DOE  "is 
almost  $250  million  more  than  if  Congress 
chose  to  fully  fund  the  project."'  The  plan 


does  not  attract  new  risk-capital  from  the 
private  sector,  but  instead  involves  expen- 
sive federal  borrowing.  The  plan  takes 
CRBR  off  budget,  where  its  mammoth  costs 
can  be  more  easily  concealed,  and  the 
project  can  be  "protected"  from  oversight 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  task 
force  concedes  in  the  draft  of  the  plan  dated 
June  29.  1983  (Cong.  Rec.  S  10052).  "No  ven- 
ture capital  is  available  for  investments  per- 
ceived to  involve  high  risk,  modest  return, 
and  small  opportunity  for  speculative 
gain.  .  .  .  [Tlhe  CRBR  Project  does  not 
offer  such  an  equity  stake  or  the  possibility 
of  significant  speculative  gains  to  inves- 
tors. ...  It  seems  clear  therefore,  that,  no 
significant  amounts  of  risk  capital'  will  be 
available  to  the  CRBR  Project." 
Instead,  the  BRC  proposes  to  raise; 
An  estimated  $150  million  of  equity  cap- 
ital with  the  help  of  federal  guarantees  of 
the  availability  of  current  tax  credits  and 
deductions.  The  plan  also  quarantees  that 
these  investments  will  be  returned,  with  in- 
terest, if  the  CRBR  is  not  completed. 

$175  million  which  private  utilities  have 
been  contractually  bound  to  contribute 
since  1973.  Of  their  original  pledge  of  $257 
million  plus  interest  ($68  million),  only  $150 
million  has  been  paid  to  date. 

$675  million  in  proceeds  through  the  sale 
of  long-term  federally-guaranteed  bonds. 
(Any  shortfall  in  the  expected  $110  million 
annually  needed  revenue  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  will  be  another  federal  responsibil- 
ity.) 

The  DOE/BRC  plan  requires  another  $1.4 
billion  in  direct  federal  appropriations  to  be 
added  to  the  more  than  $1.5  billion  the  fed- 
eral government  has  spent  on  the  program. 
In  addition,  the  plan  imposes  no  risks  on 
the  private  sector,  while  expanding  the 
costs  and  risks  borne  by  the  taxpayer.  Let 
us  compare; 

Under  the  original  1973  plan  for  Clinch 
River; 
The  U.S.  owns  the  CRBR  plant. 
The  U.S.  receives  any  revenue  the  plant 
might  produce. 

Congress  oversees  the  project's  progress 
through  the  annual  appropriation  process. 

U.S.  may  terminate  projects  operation 
after  first  5  years. 

U.S.  only  provides  fuel  for  plant's  first  5 
years. 

U.S.  assumes  no  obligations  regarding 
plant  revenues. 

U.S.  Treasury  loses  no  revenue  from 
project  tax  benefits. 

Nuclear  industry  contributes  nearly  40% 
of  plants  projected  cost. 

That  was  the  original  proposal.  Mr. 
President.  Contrast  that  with  the 
present  proposal  and  see  how  it  has  se- 
riously deteriorated.  Under  the 
present  proposal,  the  1983  DOE  BRC 
plan,  which  we  have  to  vote  on. 

U.S.  surrenders  title  and  right  to  sell  the 
CRBR  to  a  newly  created  corporation.  The 
American  Energy  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

U.S.  surrenders  right  to  all  plant  revenues 
to  the  corporation. 

Congress  loses  annual  appropriations 
review.  Instead  it  is  asked  to  approve  a 
single  multi-year  obligation  of  $1.4  billion. 
U.S.  must  operate  plant  for  30  years. 
U.S.  provides  all  fuel  services  for  30  years 
including  breeder  reprocessing  and  fuel  fab- 
rication. 
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U.S.  must  guarantee  against  CRBR  going 
into  red  for  30  years. 

Treasury  loses  nearly  S250  million  (con- 
stant, discounted  1983  dollars)  In  tax  and  in 
terest  revenues. 

Nuclear  industry's  pledge  remains  fixed  at 
8%  of  DOE'S  projected  cost;  no  new  venture 
capital  is  given  or  placed  at  risk. 

The  plan  in  no  way  reduces  the  federal 
budget  requirements  for  CRBR.  as  the  De- 
cember '82  continuing  resolution  directed. 
There  can  no  longer  be  a  justification  for 
giving  the  DOE  more  time  and  funding  on  a 
project  so  universally  regarded  as  uneco- 
nomic and  unnecessary.  A  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  breeder  technology  is  not 
needed  when  all  experts  agree  that  breeder 
technology  will  not  be  commercially  viable 
until  well  into  the  twenty-first  century,  if 
ever.  Even  without  Clinch  River.  10  percent 
of  the  entire  federal  energy  R&D  budget  is 
devoted  to  breeder  technology 

Congress  Watch  joins  the  Taxpayer's  Coa- 
lition Against  Clinch  River  in  urging  that 
you  reject  any  further  federal  financing  of 
the  CRBR  project. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  been  very 
patiently  waiting  and  I  apologize  for 
detaining  him.  I  shall  take  just  an- 
other minute  or  2  before  I  surrender 
the  floor  so  he  can  speak  on  this  issue. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President, 
comes  from  the  Environmental  Energy 
Study  Conference.  It  reads  as  follows: 

CBO  COMPUTATION 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  study  of  the 
new  financing  plan,  according  to  critics, 
comes  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  In  new  CBO  Chief  Rudolph  Penner's 
third  appearance  before  a  congressional 
committee  since  his  recent  appointment,  he 
testified  Sept.  20  that  the  private  financing 
plan  will  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $248  million 
more  over  the  life  of  the  plant  than  out- 
right federal  financing. 

The  CBO  study  compares  the  new  financ- 
ing plan  with  the  option  of  paying  for  the 
project  with  federal  funds  and  the  existing 
utility  contribution.  After  computing  tax 
benefits  equity  Investors  would  get  from  the 
plan,  including  the  investment  tax  credit, 
accelerated  depreciation  and  interest  deduc- 
tions on  construction  borrowing.  CBO  said 
that  in  the  .short  run  from  1984-1990.  the 
private  financing  plan  would  save  the  feder- 
al government  $666  million. 

To  get  $666  million,  he  computed  first  an 
overall  savings  of  $675  million  from  bonds 
and  $150  in  new  equity  and  then  deducted 
tax  losses  of  $159  million  ($82  million  from 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  $77  million 
from  interest  during  construction). 

But.  CBO  says  that  between  1990  and 
2021.  when  CRBR  should  be  operating,  the 
government  will  be  giving  up  $3.3  billion  in 
projected  power  sales  that  the  plan  uses  to 
retire  the  construction  bonds.  Tax  deduc- 
tions from  accelerated  depreciation  for  pri- 
vate parties  would  cost  $361  million.  CBO 
says,  for  a  net  loss  of  $3.6  billion. 

Offsetting  the  $3.6  billion  would  be  tax 
revenues  of  $1  billion  received  from  bond 
and  equity  shareholders.  CBO  estimates. 
"Thus,  the  private  plan  would  add  $2.6  bil- 
lion more  to  the  federal  deficit  than  the 
government-financed  case  over  the  1990- 
2021  period.  •  CBO  says. 

But.  CBO  also  notes  that  because  the 
value  of  receiving  a  dollar  10  years  from 
now  is  different  and  less  than  the  value  of 


receiving  the  same  dollar  today.  CBO  used  a 
discounted  dollar  analysis  "so  that  the  alter- 
natives can  be  more  accurately  compared." 
CBO  figures  the  discount  rate  by  calculal 
ing  the  interest  it  owes  to  bondholders  or  in- 
vestors at  9  percent  minus  the  2.5  percent 
CBO  assumes  the  investors  will  pay  in 
taxes. 

But.  even  this  6.75  percent  discount  CBO 
says  the  private  plan  still  w4ll  cost  $248  mil- 
lion more  than  full  federal  financing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  once  again 
brought  up  the  matter  of  the  CBO 
study.  It  is  a  fair  study.  CBO  is  a  neu- 
tral party,  and  it  has  found  in  its 
recent  study  of  the  alternative  financ- 
ing scheme  that  it  will  be  more  expen- 
sive to  the  Government  than  simply 
completing  the  plant  with  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

Now.  I  raise  the  point  because  it  was 
said  on  the  floor  30  minutes  or  so  ago 
that  CBO  has  since  retracted  from 
that  position;  it  no  longer  stands  by  its 
study,  which  was  a  shock  to  me.  and  so 
I  phoned  CBO.  While  I  was  not  able  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Penner.  the  director, 
because  he  is  presently  testifying  in 
the  House.  I  did  tell  his  principal  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Dennis  Maelby,  that  it 
had  been  said  on  the  floor  that  the 
CBO  was  backing  away  from  that 
study.  Mr.  Penner's  assistant  checked 
into  that  and  said  that  is  not  correct; 
the  CBO  still  stands  by  that  study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  New- 
Hampshire,  who  has  made  such  a  gal- 
lant fight  against  this  project.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  stress  what  he  has 
just  said,  that  the  CBO  is  a  bipartisan 
group  of  experts  who  do  their  best. 
They  have  a  solid  reputation.  Mr. 
Penner.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  a 
conservative  economist.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  conservatives  in  his 
views.  I  think  that  this  study  simply 
has  to  be  accepted  on  its  face,  whether 
they  repudiate  it  or  not.  And  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  certainly 
has  the  latest  information.  They  do 
not  repudiate  it.  But  if  they  did,  the 
study  stands  and  has  not  been  success- 
fully challenged.  Indeed,  if  somebody 
wanted  to  challenge  a  study  of  this 
significance.  I  think  at  least  we  ought 
to  have  hearings,  we  ought  to  have  a 
record,  we  ought  to  have  it  document- 
ed, we  ought  to  have  people  coming  in 
on  both  sides. 

We  are  working  in  a  fog  on  this 
matter.  We  do  not  know  what  all  the 
facts  are  except  the  best  information 
we  can  get  is  that  this  is  going  to 
burden  the  Government  very  heavily 
with  $248  million  more  than  if  the 
Federal  Government  paid  for  the 
whole  thing. 


Mr.  HUMi'HiiLY.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  in  all  fairness  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  there 
was  at  least  one  hearing  in  this  house 
on  the  subject  of  the  alternative  fi- 
nancing plan  but  given 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  There  was  a  hear- 
ing, but  there  was  no  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  example,  had  acted  on 
this  to  study  any  kind  of  a  record.  It 
was  just  put  through  with  the  notion 
that  we  will  debate  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  he  is  quite  correct.  There 
was  a  finst  step  taken,  that  is.  a  hear- 
ing was  held,  but  no  bill  was  marked 
up.  No  bill  was  reported  out.  The  bill 
still  languishes  in  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, likewise  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. This  deals  with  the  alternative  fi- 
nancing plan.  Under  orderly  proce- 
dure, we  should  insist  that  those  bills 
be  marked  up.  reported  out,  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Then,  if  the  plan  is  authorized,  we  can 
come  to  the  appropriations  process. 
But  to  lump  the  two  together  is  to  vio- 
late orderly  procedure  in  the  worst 
possible  way.  Of  course,  that  is  noth- 
ing new,  but  when  you  consider  this  is 
a  multiyear  appropriation  for  Clinch 
River,  it  puts  a  little  bit  different  light 
on  it. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  1  think 
we  must  recognize  what  is  at  stake 
here.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
talk  this  morning  about  co.sts  and  vari- 
ous methods  of  financing  for  Clinch 
River.  The  vote  we  will  presumably 
take  sometime  today  will  determine 
whether  or  not  Clinch  River  proceeds 
or  whether  it  dies.  What  is  really  at 
stake,  however,  is  whether  we  proceed 
at  all  with  the  development  of  fast 
breeder  technology. 

I  have  served  for  the  last  2  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  As  such.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  costs  of  generating  electric  energy 
and  the  future  of  alternatives  to  exist- 
ing generating  technology.  As  a  result 
of  that  experience.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  another  much  more  fun- 
damental matter  than  just  the  cost  of 
proceeding  with  fast  breeder  technolo- 
gy- 
Mr.  President,  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
continued  funding  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project,  and  I  rise  out 
of  concern  for  our  environment,  from 
the  perspective  of  one  whose  career 
has  been  devoted  and  dedicated  to  en- 
vironmental protection.  I  stand  by  my 
record   as   Governor   of   the   State   of 
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W.i.^hington  on  environmental  issues 
and  my  concern  about  the  environ- 
ment continues. 

I  lend  my  support  to  the  Clinch 
River  project  because  of  my  desire  to 
find  an  environmentally  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  continued  reliance  on 
fossil  fuels  as  an  energy  resource.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  potential  envi- 
ronmenlal  problems  connected  with 
any  part  of  the  nuclear  indu.stry.  We 
simply  have  to  recognize  there  are 
tradeoffs  and  ultimately  have  to  deter- 
mine which  will  be  the  best  for  all  of 
us  and  which  will  be  the  least  costly. 

I  consider  Clinch  River  a  means  lo 
an  end.  as  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fast  Dreeder  technology. 
The  Clinch  River  project  represents 
the  continuation  of  a  national  re- 
search and  development  effort  that 
began  over  30  years  ago.  This  effort  to 
develop  fast  breeder  technology  is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  effort  to  reduce 
reliance  on  fo.ssil  fuel,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  effort  continue. 

Mr.  President,  evidence  continues  to 
accumulate  that  increases  in  the  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  will  substan- 
tially raise  global  temperatures  over 
the  next  century.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  a  2  degree  centigrade 
increase  in  global  temperature  could 
occur  by  the  year  2050.  and  a  5  degree 
centigrade  increase  by  the  year  2100. 
Those  years  are  not  too  far  away.  The 
temperature  increase  these  numbers 
represent  is  significant  indeed. 

The.se  temperature  increases  are 
likely  to  result  in  dramatic  changes  in 
precipitation  and  storm  patterns  and  a 
rise  in  global  average  sea  level.  Conse- 
quently, agricultural  conditions  will  be 
significantly  altered,  environmental 
and  economic  systems  potentially  dis- 
rupted, and  political  institutions 
stressed.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
potential  danger  embodied  in  the  re- 
sults of  that  study,  if  indeed  they  are 
correct. 

Increases  in  atmospheric  carbon  di- 
oxide result  primarily  from  the  use  of 
fossil  fuels.  The  most  logical  response 
to  the  threat  of  climate  change,  and. 
according  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  only  effective  way 
to  prevent  further  greenhouse  warm- 
ing, is  to  reduce  global  dependence  on 
fo.ssil  fuels  as  an  energy  source. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  reliance  on 
fossil  fuels  is  the  phenomenon  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  acid  rain.  Acid  rain 
is  an  egregious  environmental,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  problem  for  the 
United  States.  The  problem  will  cost 
all  of  us  as  taxpayers  and  ratepayers 
enormously  in  future  years  if  we  are 
unable  to  deal  with  the  environmental 
effects  of  acid  rain.  The  environmen- 
tal impacts  include  failure  of  fish  pop- 
ulations to  reproduce,  reduced  growth 
rate  or  even  die-back  of  forest  tree 
species,  and  leaching  of  nutrients  and 
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toxic  wastes  from  soils  into  our  water 
systems. 

Recently,  a  panel  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  that 
acid  rain  is  almost  entirely  caused  by 
humans.  Industrial  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  are  the  probable  source  of 
sulfuric  acid  found  in  acid  rain,  ac- 
counting for  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  acid  rain  problem.  Oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, caused  by  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  are  the  cause  of  nitric  acid,  ac- 
counting for  the  remainder  of  the 
problem. 

Admittedly,  continuation  of  the 
Clinch  River  project  will  have  little 
direct  Impact  on  the  problems  of  acid 
rain  and  the  warming  of  atmospheric 
temperatures.  The  Clinch  River 
project,  however,  is  an  important  na- 
tional energy  research  and  develop- 
ment project,  a  vital  step  in  breeder 
reactor  development. 

The  fast  flux  test  facility  which  cur- 
rently operates  on  the  Hanford  Reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  Washington  has 
proven  its  level  of  breeder  technology. 
The  Clinch  River  reactor  is  much 
larger  than  the  Hanford  plant  and  is 
the  important  next  step  in  develop- 
ment of  that  technology.  These  suc- 
cessive steps  are  important  to  avoid 
error  and  avoid  ultimately  moving  into 
production  reactors  which  either  do 
not  work  successfully  or  which  prove 
to  be  unduly  costly. 

The  breeder  reactor  will  increase  the 
utilization  of  uranium  by  about  60 
times.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
breeder  technology  will  permit  the  use 
of  domestic  uranium  stockpiles  worth 
more  than  S40  trillion  and  containing 
energy  equivalent  to  all  the  world's 
current  known  supplies  of  oil.  Let  me 
emphasize:  Utilizing  breeder  technolo- 
gy, the  stockpiles  of  uranium-238 
available  in  this  country  have  the 
equivalent  of  all  the  world's  current 
known  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clinch  River  reac- 
tor is  a  further  development  of  the 
breeder  reactor  program  already  un- 
derway at  the  Fa.st  Flux  Test  Facility 
at  Hanford.  The  Clinch  River  reactor 
is  the  second  step  in  the  breeder  pro- 
gram, and  will  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  The 
Clinch  River  project  hardly  represents 
the  final  expression  of  breeder  tech- 
nology. It  does,  however,  represent  the 
best  we  have  available  at  the  present 
time. 

This  is  not.  perhaps,  an  appropriate 
time  or  place  to  anal.vze  the  ultimate 
feasibility  of  the  breeder  reactor  or  to 
speculate  about  the  ultimate  efficacy 
of  the  concept.  No  single  technology 
can  secure  a  complete  break  with  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  reliance  on  fossil 
fuels.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important 
that  we  move  ahead  on  a  number  of 
energy  fronts.  When  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  we  worked  very  hard  to  move 


strongly  in  the  fields  of  energy  conser- 
vation, which  I  believe  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  certainly  an  environmentally 
benign  alternative.  I  believe  we  must 
continue  in  our  conservation  efforts. 
Furthermore.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
utilize  hydrogen  as  a  cost  effective  and 
commercially  feasible  fuel.  We  should 
move  ahead  on  a  number  of  other 
fronts,  to  insure  that  at  least  one  or 
several  of  the  potential  alternatives  to 
fossil  fuel  breakthrough  and  secure 
the  new  energy  needed  in  an~*nviron- 
mentally  acceptable  way. 

No  single  project  can  assure  a  tech- 
nology as  complex  and  as  widely  mis- 
understood as  the  fast  flux  breeder  re- 
actor. I  believe,  however,  that  if  breed- 
er technology  and  the  consequences  of 
continued  reliance  on  fossil  fuels  were 
more  widely  understood,  the  future  of 
breeder  technology  would  be  more 
secure.  This  belief  may  be  wrong;  it 
may  be  biased;  but  without  the  Clinch 
River  project,  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
tested.  Without  technologies  such  as 
the  breeder  reactor,  the  Nation  will  be 
unable  to  m,inimize  the  resources  it 
needs  to  carry  its  energy  loads.  Not  be- 
cause it  chose  not  to.  however;  but  be- 
cause it  never  knew  it  could. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington on  a  fine  speech,  well  delivered. 
I  should  simply  like  to  make  the 
point  that  the  question  for  us  is  not  an 
either/or  question.  Sometimes  we  gain 
the  impression  that  if  we  terminate 
Clinch  River,  that  is  the  end  of  our 
nuclear  option  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
end  of  our  breeder  reactor  research 
option.  That  is  not  the  case.  We  have 
an  in-between  choice.  We  can  cancel 
Clinch  River,  save  a  lot  of  money, 
avoid  a  lot  of  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  our  base  breeder  reactor 
program. 

That  is  precisely  what  will  occur  if 
this  appropriation  for  Clinch  River  is 
defeated.  We  w'ill  continue  our  base 
breeder  reactor  research  program.  The 
breeder  reactor  option  will  still  be 
there  if  we  choose  to  exercise  it  in  the 
future. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  we  are  all  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  burning  fo.ssil  fuel,  the  effects 
on  our  atmosphere  and  environment— 
increasingly  concerned. 

I  make  the  point  that  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  only  4  percent  of  all 
the  fossil  fuels  burned  in  this  country 
are  burned  to  generate  electricity. 
Looked  at  in  perspective,  in  that  only 
4  percent  of  the  fossil  fuels  burned  in 
this  country  are  burned  to  generate 
electricity,  then  1  think  the  argument 
that  we  must  press  forward  at  all  costs 
with  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
projects  is  not  quite  as  strong.  Indeed, 
it  is  rather  weak,  in  my  view. 
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Mr  President ,  perhaps  it  would  be  in 
ordtr  to  put  things  into  focus  about 
t!ir  parliamentary  situation. 

W<  have  before  us  H.R.  3959.  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  At  present  there  is 
no  money  in  it  for  Clinch  River.  There 
is  a  committee  amendment  pending,  a 
Senate  appropriations  committee 
amendment,  that  would  add  that 
money  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
Then,  after  final  passage  in  the 
Senate,  the  matter  would  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  version  has 
no  money  for  Clinch  River  and  the 
Senate  version  would,  it  would  have  to 
be  ironed  out  in  conference.  That  is 
where  we  stand.  There  is  no  money  in 
the  bill  for  Clinch  River  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  proponents  are 
trying  to  add  it  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues,  at  the 
present  time,  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  so  that  we  do  not  add  the 
money. 

The  underlying  bill,  which  contains 
the  sum  $300  million  for  other  miscel- 
laneous programs  would  not  be  endan- 
gered in  any  way.  and  Senators  need 
not  be  uncomfortable  on  that  score.  If 
they  vote  against  Clinch  River,  it  is 
simply  voting  against  adding  money  to 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time,  under  the  condition  that 
upon  resuming  the  floor,  my  remarks 
not  be  considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  not  to  raise  any  question  about 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  being  considered  as  a 
second  statement,  and  I  just  want  to 
note  for  the  Record  that  I  think  there 
is  a  spirit  of  accommodation.  We  are 
trying  to  get  along  with  respect  to  the 
exchanges  that  take  place,  back  and 
forth.  I  hope  that  all  Members,  look- 
ing at  the  flow  of  debate,  will  recog- 
nize the  accommodations  that  have 
been  made  and  may  perhaps  have  to 
continue  to  be  made  for  the  various 
speakers  who  have  spoken  thus  far 
and  may  again  wish  to  speak  as  the 
debate  develops.  I  am  happy  not  to 
raise  any  question  with  respect  to  that 
at  this  time,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  that  have  come  up  in  the 
debate  thus  far  that  need  some  clarifi- 
cation. 

I  was  necessarily  called  to  a  meeting 
of  the  majority  leadership  group  and 
was  away  from  the  floor  for  about  45 
minutes.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
in  that  interval,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, perhaps  in  a  colloquy  with  the 


8«iiaior  from  New  Hampshire,  indicat- 
ed that  I  had  said  that  the  CBO  is 
backing  away  from  their  study.  If 
those  are  the  words  I  used.  I  did  not 
intend  to  use  those  words. 

The  import  of  my  remarks  and  what 
I  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  CBO 
in  a  hearing  before  our  committee  ad- 
mitted that  the  base  case  that  they 
had  used  in  thetr  analysis  to  make  the 
comparisons  was  not  the  base  case 
that  is  before  us  and,  therefore,  the 
results  of  the  study  really  had  no  ap- 
plication to  the  alternatives  before 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  CBO  position. 

I  could  refer  to  a  number  of  the  ex- 
changes because  CBO  in  the  question- 
ing before  our  committee  was  asked 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  analysis  that  they  had  made,  and 
this  question  was  asked  of  them: 

Thp  Chairman.  Mr.  Penner.  in  preparing 
the  existing  arrangement  for  CRBR  with 
the  BRCs  private  financing  plan,  did  you 
consider  the  present  arrangement  of  selling 
power  to  TVA  at  their  avoided  cost  as  one  of 
their  study  cases? 

Mr.  Penner.  Yes.  we  did.  sir.  If  you  believe 
that,  it  would  have  to  be  sold  at  lower  cost 
under  the  government  plan  than  under  the 
private  plan.  We  don't  understand  why  that 
would  be  so.  but  if  that  wa-s  truly  your 
belief,  then  the  cost  comparison  would  flip- 
flop  and  the  private  plan  would  be  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  The  private  plan  would  be 
cheaper  if  that  cost  that's  now  mandated  by 
policy  and  law  would  continue? 

Mr  Penner.  Yes.  We  assume  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  changed. 

He  was  then  asked  why  they  base 
their  base  case  upon  an  assumption 
that  the  basic  law  of  the  land  would  be 
changed  in  order  for  them  to  make 
that  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
pointed  out  there,  they  were,  and  I  re- 
iterate, making  a  comparison  based 
not  upon  current  law  and  policy  but 
upon  assumption  of  certain  changes  in 
current  law  and  policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters 
that  have  been  brought  up  in  the  last 
hour  or  so  in  the  debate,  a  couple  of 
which,  in  addition  to  the  one  I  have 
mentioned.  I  might  just  mention  now. 

There  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
DOE  must  operate  for  30  years.  I 
point  out  that  the  CBO  analysis,  upon 
which  the  opponents  seem  to  put  so 
much  credence  and  make  their  case  on 
the  basis  of  that  analysis,  also  assumes 
the  same  thing.  So  it  .seems  to  me  that 
you  should  not  have  it  both  ways  by 
criticizing  something  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  analysis  upon  which  the 
criticism  is  based. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  he  is  prepared  to 
take  the  floor  at  this  time  because  I 
understand  he  had  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber temporarily,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  delay  his  beginning  the  debate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  from  Idaho  would  indulge  me. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection 

to  that. 


VISIT  TO  THF  .^1  \  A  n  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HON<ii;\iUt  MllN  GIL- 
BERT OF  THL  HOUrii.  OF  COM- 
MONS OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  a  brief 
period  .so  that  we  might  welcome  our 
good  friend  and  faithful  ally  through 
so  many  Anglo-American  defense  mat- 
ters, the  Right  Honorable  John  Gil- 
bert of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  for 
that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:24  p.m.  recessed  until  1:25 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Cochran). 


SUPFL.h.MKNTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  H.R.  3959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  all  the  statements  this 
morning  from  the  various  Senators,  es- 
pecially the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  probably  have  little  to 
add.  I  will  probably  be  repeating  what 
has  already  been  .said.  I  will  simply  say 
it  louder  and  more  convincingly. 

First,  the  debate  today  on  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  is  probably  some- 
where between  the  5th  and  10th 
debate  on  the  subject  we  have  had 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  But 
today's  debate  should  focus  on  some- 
thing that  is  entirely  new  to  the 
Clinch  River  debate.  We  have  dealt  in 
the  past  with  only  one  method  of  fi- 
nance and  that  was  the  method  by 
which  the  private  utilities  in  this 
country  were  going  to  join  the  United 
States  in  assuming  the  risk  of  this 
project. 

No  one  in  this  body  and  not  one  sci- 
entist involved  in  the  project  believes 
that  there  are  not  serious  technologi- 
cal risks  in  going  forward  with  this 
project,  and  even  the  most  avid  propo- 
nent of  this  particular  breeder  and 
this  particular  technology  would  be 
forced  to  admit  that  all  kinds  of  things 
can  go  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  breeders  throughout  the  world, 
if  you  look  even  at  the  history  of 
todays  technology  in  light-water  reac- 
tors, which  we  have  been  building  now 
for  over  30  years,  you  will  find  Diablo 
Canyon  still  not  in  operation  after  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expenditure.  They 
seem  to  have  put  something  in  upside 
down.  They  built  over  a  fault  that 
could  possibly  result  in  an  earthquake. 


Not  only  the  Washington  power 
group,  popularly  known  as  WPPSS. 
has  had  unbelievable  cost  overruns, 
but  also  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  abandoned  five  light -water  re- 
actors. 

When  you  consider  WPPSS  with 
their  five  reactors  and  the  TVA  with 
their  five  reactors,  does  anyone  doubt 
that  when  we  are  shutting  down  oper- 
ations like  that  because  of  faulty  tech- 
nology and  because  of  cost  overruns 
we  are  going  to  build  the  Clinch  River 
breeder,  a  first  of  its  kind  m  the  world. 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  cost 
overruns  and  we  are  not  going  to  have 
serious  technical  problem.s? 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  you  must 
believe  that.  You  know  that  is  true. 

I  will  come  back  to  cost  overruns  in 
just  a  moment. 

If  you  support  breeder  reactors,  that 
is  your  prerogative.  Yet  that  is  not  a 
legitimate  reason  for  voting  for  this 
particular  financing  of  this  breeder  re- 
act or. 

In  the  past  we  have  assumed  the  pri- 
vate .sector  is  going  to  join  the  United 
States  in  financing  this  project  and. 
therefore,  assuming  some  of  the  risk. 
V/hy  should  they  not?  I  do  not  believe 
in  breeder  reactors,  at  least  not  right 
now.  but  put  that  aside  I  am  speaking 
from  a  prejudiced  viewpoint  from  that 
standpoint.  I  do  not  want  breeder  rea- 
tors  built  in  this  country  right  now. 

That  is  not  the  debate  here.  The 
debate  is  whether  this  is  an  acceptable 
financing  plan.  To  answer  that  it  is  my 
studied  opinion  that  if  you  were  to  call 
Morley  Safire,  and  Mike  Wallace  and 
Dan  Rather  at  60  Minutes  and  say 
"Have  I  got  a  scam  for  you,"  they 
would  hang  up  thinking  that  you  were 
drunk.  They  would  not  believe  that 
you  were  actually  telling  them  the 
truth. 

Now.  bear  in  mind  the  history  of 
where  we  started  and  where  we  are 
today.  In  1973  we  started  with  a  pro- 
jected cost  of  $699  million,  but  we  all 
know  that  it  is  going  to  run  at  least 
$4.2  billion  even  under  this  plan.  GAO 
says  it  will  cost  over  $8  billion  so  far  as 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  concerned. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  range,  is  it  not.  $4 
to  $8  billion? 

In  1973.  the  private  sector  agreed  to 
put  up  about  40  percent  of  that 
money.  We  even  talked  about  a  50-50 
sharing  arrangement  back  in  1973. 
They  finally  settled  on  40  percent.  So 
far  we  have  spent  $1.7  billion  and  they 
have  spent  $150  million.  In  short,  they 
have  put  up  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  money.  So  what  happened? 
Through  the  years  we  have  continued 
to  put  up  the  money  and  they  have 
continued  to  renege  on  their  share  of 
the  bargain. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment  and  tell 
you  what  the  energy  policy  of  this 
country  is  according  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  sit  on  the  Energy 
Committee,   and   when  Secretary   Ed- 


wards, the  first  Secretary  of  Energy 
under  Ronald  Reagan,  came  before 
our  committee.  I  asked  him  why  are 
we  abandoning  all  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources such  as  solar''  We  were  virtual- 
ly eliminating  all  money  for  solar  re- 
search and  the  Secretary  for  Energy 
said  that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  we  will  only  fund 
those  .sources  of  energy  which  are 
high-risk,  long-term  technologies. 

I  asked  Secretary  Brewer  the  other 
day  when  he  testified  for  this  outra- 
geous financing  plan  whether  this  was 
a  high-risk  project.  If  he  said.  yes.  that 
would  mean  that  the  possibility  of  this 
project  not  working  was  good,  and 
therefore,  the  United  States  would  be 
a,ssuming  all  the  costs  because  we  are 
guaranteeing  these  bonds. 

If  it  is  not  high  risk,  then  the  next 
question  would  be.  Why  are  we  guar- 
anteeing the  bonds? 

The  third  thing  I  asked  him  was  if 
this  is  not  high-risk,  long-term  tech- 
nology and  you  said  it  is  not.  How  does 
that  square  with  the  President's 
energy  policy  of  only  supporting  high- 
risk  technologies. 

I  invite  reading  the  transcript  when 
we  get  his  answer.  It  is  what  we  do 
around  here  when  we  do  not  want  to 
answer  around  here,  we  mumble. 

So  here  we  are  today  10  years  after 
the  beginning  of  authorizing  this 
project,  and  we  have  put  up  $1.7  bil- 
lion to  get  a  hole  in  the  ground  in 
Clinch  River.  Tenn.  Incidentally,  it  is 
a  site  which  the  original  consulting  en- 
gineers .said  in  a  memo  is  a  disa-strous 
location.  That  same  memo,  very  pri- 
vate in-house  memo,  to  the  head  of 
the  consulting  firm  advised  getting  out 
of  this  project  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
cause it  was  a  turkey  which  would 
saddle  them  with  a  disaster  and  se- 
verely tarnish  their  reputation.  What 
project  was  it  talking  about?  The  same 
one  we  are  debating  here  today. 

What  is  this  finance  plan?  Inciden- 
tally, you  know  I  agree  with  this  Presi- 
dent on  one  thing  on  energy,  we  are 
putting  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
into  fusion  research  which  is  long 
term,  which  is  high  risk,  but  which 
holds  the  pronii.se  of  solving  a  lot  of 
the  future  electrical  needs  of  this 
country,  and  I  have  voted  for  it.  I  have 
voted  for  every  single  fusion  appro- 
priation I  have  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on,  and  I  have  even  voted  for  in- 
creased funds  any  time  anybody  has 
suggested  we  increase  the  amount.  It 
is  not  as  though  I  am  opposed  to  new 
sources  of  energy.  Quite  the  contrary. 
As  I  said,  we  originally  talked  about 
a  60-40  .split,  but  that  changed.  I  need 
an  audio-visual  machine  to  explain  the 
changes.  Write  the.se  figures  down  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  that  is  where 
w^e  got  supply-side  economics  from 
Arthur  Laffer.  Take  your  envelopes 
and  write  the  figures  down.  We  have 
spent  $1.7  billion  and  we  are  proposing 
to    spend    an    additional    $2.5    billion. 


That    is    S4.2    billion    for    the    total 
project  to  be  completed  in  1990. 

If  anybody  believes  we  can  finish 
that  project  for  that.  I  want  lo  take 
you  back  to  the  cloakroom  and  tell 
you  about  the  tooth  fairy.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that.  Are  you  getting  ready  to 
believe  in  the  tooth  fairy.  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  was  going  to  invite 
him  to  take  me  back  to  the  cloakroom: 
One  reason  was  he  might  cut  short  the 
debate  and  we  would  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  details:  and  second,  let  me 
share  in  the  oratorical  recognition. 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Does   the   Senator 
state  he  can  get  it  for  S2.5 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  like  voting  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  History  will  tell. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  a  whole 
host  of  other  reputable  scientists  and 
scientists  who  believe  as  I  do.  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  on  that  basis  that 
I  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Everyone  here  has  a 
right  to  believe  as  he  wants.  Of  the 
$4.2  billion  it  is  going  to  take  to  com- 
plete the  project,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  we  are  asking  the 
private  sector  to  put  up  $1  billion. 
Well,  that  is  not  quite  right,  they  have 
already  put  up  $175  million  and  they 
get  credit  for  that.  So  we  are  really 
asking  them  to  put  up  $825  million.  If 
the  private  sector  believes  in  breeder 
reactors,  if  they  believe  that  this 
power  can  be  sold,  and  they  are  willing 
to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is  like  they  are  asking  us  to  do.  I  will 
take  my  seat  and  say  no  more. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  Mr. 
President.  Of  the  $825  million,  they 
are  actually  going  to  produce  $150  mil- 
lion in  cash.  That  is  their  share  of  the 
risk. 

Now.  in  exchange  for  their  $150  mil- 
lion which  they  are  actually  putting  at 
risk,  they  get  a  10-percent  investment 
tax  credit  on  the  whole  $1.0  billion.  So 
they  get  $100  million  back  at  the 
outset.  Then  they  get  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  95  percent  of  $1.0  billion. 
Also,  if  they  are  allowed  to  treat  their 
share  of  this  investment— $1.0  billion— 
as  research  and  development  money, 
they  get  a  25-perceni  investment  tax 
credit,  or  2' 2  times  $100  million.  So  in 
all  probability,  they  are  going  to  get 
their  $150  million,  plus  about  $90  mil- 
lion more,  back  in  the  very  opening 
gun.  So  they  are  not  putting  up  $150 
million  at  all.  are  they?  Why.  no.  they 
are  putting  up  nothing. 

Where  is  the  other  S675  million 
coming  from  for  the  private  sector 
share  and  their  big  risk?  They  are 
going  to  go  down  to  Riggs  National 
Bank  and  borrow.  Incidentally,  who 
are  these  people  that  are  going  to 
invest?  Well,  if  this  thing  passes.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  be  one  of  them.  Any- 
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body  in  the  private  sector  who  wants 
to  can  invest  in  this  thing. 

In  addition  investors  could  not  care 
less  whether  the  money  goes  into 
wange  trees,  pecan  trees,  a  cattle 
feeder  operation  out  in  Colorado,  or 
lireeder  reactors.  They  could  not  care 
less  because  Uncle  Sam  is  guarantee- 
ing a  37-percent  return  on  the  money. 
And  very  few  people  in  this  body  are 
doing  that  well. 

The  investors  will  go  to  banks,  and 
they  will  not  have  any  trouble  borrow 
ing  the  money.  They  will  borrow  $675 
million. 

They  will  not  have  any  trouble  bor 
rowing  the  money  because  Uncle  Sam 
is  guaranteeing  it.  No  banker  would 
turn  that  down.  If  Uncle  Sams  word  is 
not  good,  whose  is?  They  will  borrow  it 
whenever  they  have  to.  If  we  put  up 
$1.5  billion,  as  this  bill  provides  right 
now.  we  will  use  our  money  first.  They 
will  not  even  have  to  produce  their 
share  for  a  few  years.  We  are  not  only 
going  to  guarantee  the  $675  million, 
we  are  guaranteeing  the  interest  on  it 
at  10  percent. 

That  is  a  sweetheart  deal,  but  I  am 
not  finished. 

They  will  pay  that  back  plus  interest 
when  this  project  is  finished.  When 
the  project  is  finished  and  begins  sell- 
ing power  in  1990,  it  is  going  to 
produce,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  projections,  $110  million  a 
year. 

The  breeder  reactor  corporation 
plans  to  sell  power  from  Clinch  River 
at  11  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  which 
could  produce  $110  million.  In  sum, 
they  will  borrow  $1  billion,  which  is 
enough  to  take  care  of  ^he  $675  mil- 
lion plus  interest,  and  then  use  that 
$110  million  annually  to  retire  those 
bonds. 

You  may  think  that  is  not  such  a 
bad  deal,  but  that  overstates  the  case. 
They  are  going  to  sell  the  power  and 
amortize  those  bonds. 

There  are  two  or  three  little  prob- 
lems. What  if  this  thing  never  pro- 
duces a  kilowatt  of  power?  What  hap- 
pens then?  No  problem,  because  the 
Government  would  then  amortize  $1 
billion  of  bonds.  How  about  the  pri- 
vate sector,  are  they  going  to  put  up 
any  of  the  money?  Absolutely  not;  not 
a  dime. 

What  if  this  does  not  produce  375 
megawatts?  What  if  it  produces  250 
and  consequently  our  income  is  not 
$110  million  a  year  but  $75  million  a 
year?  What  happens  then?  Do  they 
have  to  put  up  the  extra  $35  million? 
Absolutely  not,  the  Government  does. 

What  if  the  project  does  not  operate 
at  65-percent  capacity  and  only  oper- 
ates at  55-percent  capacity  like  the 
French  breeder  does.  That  would 
produce  a  shortfall.  What  happens  to 
the  private  sector  then?  Nothing,  the 
Government  takes  care  of  it. 

What  if  the  avoided  cost  for  power 
in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 


States  IS  not  11  cents  a  kilowatt  in 
1990?  What  if  it  is  3  or  4  cents-and 
the  Library  of  Congress  says  it  will  be 
in  1990— and  we  only  get  $30  or  $40 
million  a  year?  What  happens  to  the 
private  sector?  Nothing,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  the  difference. 

Here  are  two  real  jewels  for  you. 
And  I  hope  each  Senator  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  think  about  these  two 
things  when  he  casts  his  or  her  vote. 

What  if  this  thing  costs  $8  billion  in- 
stead of  $4.2  billion?  What  share  of 
the  extra  $3.8  billion,  which  GAG  says 
this  project  will  cost,  what  share  of 
the  cost  overruns  does  the  private 
sector  pick  up?  Nothing.  Not  a  dime. 

Here  is  one  even  better.  Not  only  do 
private  investors  not  take  any  risk,  not 
only  do.  they  take  no  risk  if  this 
project  does  not  ever  produce  a  dimes 
worth  of  electricity,  they  get  their  37- 
percent  return  regardless  of  how  this 
project  turns  out. 

Do  you  know  what  is  better?  Let  us 
assume  they  sell  $150  million  worth  of 
power  a  year  instead  of  $110  million. 
Then  what  does  the  private  sector  get? 
They  get  25  percent  of  the  excess. 

I  have  never  heard  of  anything  as 
shameless.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
President's  Science  Adviser  and  an  ad- 
ministration official  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  can  walk  into  a  Sena- 
tor's office,  as  they  have  been  doing 
this  week,  and  say  with  a  straight  face, 
that  the  private  sector  will  put  up  a 
billion  dollars.  And  to  all  of  those  who 
are  not  hearing  my  speech— and  that 
is  about  90  Senators— a  lot  of  them 
will  believe  that. 

When  the  Senators  walk  through 
that  door,  hopefully  in  the  next  hour 
or  two,  to  vote,  they  will  walk  down  to 
the  well  of  the  Chamber  and  they  will 
ask  what  the  vote  i.s.  They  will  be  told 
that  the  Department  has  produced  a 
plan  where  the  private  sector  put  up  a 
billion  dollars. 

"Aye." 

That  is  the  way  it  will  probably  go, 
though  I  devoutly  hope  that  is  not 
true. 

How  would  you  like,  Mr.  President, 
for  someone  to  suggest  a  little  tax 
shelter  for  you  in  which  you  pay 
$100,000  and  get  a  37-percent  return 
on  you  money.  And  if  this  project, 
which  is  very  risky,  happens  to  turn 
out  poorly,  you  still  get  37  percent. 
Your  37-percent  return  is  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Even  better,  if  the  project  works  and 
makes  more  money  than  we  think  it  is 
going  to,  you  get  the  share  in  excess 
above  our  projections.  So  you  not  only 
make  37  percent  on  your  return,  you 
may  make  as  much  as  50  or  even  100 
percent. 

But  the  floor  guaranteed  by  Uncle 
Sugar  is  37  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  that 
Senators  ought  not  to  do  in  this  body, 
on  or  off  the  floor,  is  misrepresent.  It 
is  a  good  way  to  erode  your  credibility 


and  it  is  a  good  wa.\  to  cause  people  to 
look  twice  at  anything  you  say  or  offer 
in  the  future.  I  am  telling  you,  I  have 
given  it  to  you  just  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  this  afternoon.  It  is  precisely 
the  way  I  have  described  it  or,  if  you 
want  to  pick  around  the  edges,  I  may 
have  misrepresented  a  figure  by  a  mil- 
lion or  two  or  some  such  thing,  but  I 
am  telling  you,  this  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  WPPSS  look 
like  a  toy.  WPPSS  is  a  good  deal.  But 
let  me  go  to  another  point. 

Consider  why  we  got  into  breeders  in 
the  first  place.  There  was  a  study  that 
showed  we  had  only  8  to  13  years' 
supply  of  uranium  left.  Do  you  know 
the  most  depressed  energy  in  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  now?  Uranium.  We  not  only 
have  30  to  35  years  of  known  uranium 
reserves,  but  there  is  probably  much 
more.  So  at  least  the  argument  that 
we  arc  fast  running  out  of  uranium  is 
no  longer  valid.  It  simply  is  not  true. 
The  uranium  mines  in  this  country  are 
shut  down  right  now  because  there  is 
no  market.  But  let  me  go  further  and 
talk  about  our  power  needs.  I  attended 
the  hearing  the  other  day  which  I 
found  to  be  very  interesting,  inciden- 
tally, on  the  WPPSS  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  holding  hear- 
ings in  the  Energy  Committee  and  had 
all  the.se  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
WPPSS  issue  in  to  testify.  I  found  it 
very  instructive.  The  other  thing  I 
found  was  that  e%en  if  you  complete 
one  single  reactor  in  the  WPPSS 
system,  and  they  are  ceitainly  going  to 
complete  one  and  maybe  two,  their  di- 
rector testified  that  they  have  1,200 
megawatts  of  excess  power  in  the 
Northwestern  corner  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  fact  that  TVA 
shut  down  five  nuclear  plants  and  dis- 
continued building  five  light-water  re- 
actor plants  speaks  volumes  about  the 
need  for  power  in  this  country  right 
now. 

I  also  alluded  to  a  point  awhile  ago 
that  I  want  to  remake.  That  is  the  pro- 
jection for  this  plant  is  that  it  will  op- 
erate at  65-percent  capacity.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  have  been  build- 
ing light-water  reactor  plants  in  this 
country  for  30  years.  That  is  an  old 
technology.  And  what  rate  do  you 
think  they  are  operating  at?  Sixty-two 
percent.  A  very  questionable  technolo- 
gy, never  before  built  in  the  United 
States  or  any  place  else  in  the  world 
and  seriously  questioned  by  a  lot  of 
scientists,  is  not  going  to  operate  on  a 
first-time  basis  at  65  percent,  when 
the  French  already  have  two  breeders 
and  they  have  only  been  able  to 
achieve  55-percent  capacity.  You  and  I 
both  know  this  plant  is  noi  going  to 
operate  at  65-percent  capacity.  Of 
course  it  is  not.  Nobody  has  been  able 
to  achieve  that,  even  with  a  known 
technology. 


Even  assuming  it  does,  who  \\\\\  bu\ 
the  power''  The  original  plan  for  this 
whole  breeder  reactor  down  in  Tennes- 
see was  to  sell  it  to  TVA  I  would 
rather  try  to  squeeze  a  camel  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  to  sell  power 
to  TVA.  They  have  announced  not 
only  do  they  not  want  it,  but  they  will 
not  buy  it  at  any  price,  in  1990  or  any 
tim.e  soon  thereafter. 

So,  during  the  hearings  on  this.  I 
asked,  if  you  are  not  going  to  sell  to 
TVA,  whom  are  you  going  to  sell  to? 
They  said,  we  are  going  to  sell  to  other 
people  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States— unnamed,  incidentally. 
Nobody  knows  who  they  are.  It  is  just 
in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  not  the  real  prob- 
lem, either.  They  are  saying,  we  are 
going  to  sell  it  to  them  at  11  cents  a 
kilowatt  in  1990.  Study  the  States  of 
Florida,  and  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Then  consider  the  plan  to  sell  this 
power  at  what  they  call  avoided  cost. 
The  avoided  cost  in  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  declining 
and  continues  to  decline,  and  CEO  es 
timates  that  the  avoided  cost  of  power 
in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  in  1990  will  be  between  3  and  4 
cents  a  kilowatt.  So  the  projection 
here  only  overshoots  the  mark  by  7  to 
8  cents  a  kilowatt,  an  absolute  guaran- 
tee that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  pick  up  one  big  tab. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  project  should 
happen  to  be  successful,  the  investors 
even  have  an  ownership  interest.  They 
get  a  share  of  any  licen.ses  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  worth  anything.  They  share 
in  everything  that  can  po-ssibly  suc- 
ceed about  this  thing  and  in  nothing 
by  which  it  could  fail.  We  are  talking 
about  a  98-to-2-percent  possibility. 

Some  people  say,  are  we  going  to  be 
the  last  industrialized  society  to  build 
breeders?  I  hope  we  are.  France  is 
always  held  up  as  the  big  example  on 
breeder  reactors  and  how  wonderful 
they  are,  but  they  planned  six  com- 
mercial-sized breeders,  but  they  will 
build  only  one.  Everything  else  is  on 
hold  and,  based  on  my  information,  is 
going  to  stay  on  hold. 

Germany  built  the  Kalkar  reactor  at 
tremendous  cost  overruns,  but  they 
made  the  private  sector  contribute  25 
percent.  That  was  not  guaranteed, 
either.  That  was  cash  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  private  sector.  I  might 
even  withdraw  my  objection  to  this 
plan  if  we  could  ^et  a  legitimate  25 
percent  from  the  private  sector.  What 
has  Britain  done?  Nothing.  They  are 
not  committed  to  commercial  breed- 
ers. Japan  has  one  little  200-megawatt 
breeder  called  the  Joyo,  but  in  10 
years,  they  have  not  moved  forward  to 
commercialization. 

I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  about  2 
months  ago  and  I  visited  their  Energy 
Department.  I  must  say  the  only  man 
there  that  I  really  thought  was  very 


:orthcoming  with  me  and  ga\c  me 
.some  decent  answers  was  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Energy  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

E\en  so,  you  knou  how  the  Soviets 
exaggerate  their  successes:  'Yes,  we 
have  a  breeder.  We  completed  a  300- 
megawatt  breeder,  "and  we  are  just 
completing  an  800  megawatt  and  we 
are  about  to  finish  plans  for  a  1,200 
megawatt."  But  in  the  only  case  in  my 
2  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
anybody  admitted  that  not  everything 
was  perfect,  this  man  who  admitted 
they  have  serious  problems  with  their 
breeder  program.  When  you  find  a 
Soviet  official  who  tells  you  he  had  se- 
rious problems,  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  they  have  had  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  deliberative  body.  We  are  supposed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people 
whom  we  represent.  They  expect  us  to 
vote  for  those  things  which  we  honest- 
ly feel  are  in  our  long-range  best  inter- 
ests at  a  cost  they  feel  they  can  rea- 
sonably afford  and  to  vote  no  on  these 
things  that  do  not  fit  that  category. 
Senators  tell  constituents  how  terrible 
the  deficits  are.  Even  the  President 
says  these  deficits  did  not  just  spring 
up  overnight. 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  par- 
tisan argument  about  whether  they 
did  or  did  not.  All  I  know  is  they  are 
three  times  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  our  history,  but  we  may 
be  adding  to  the  deficit.  If  you  vote  for 
this  plan  today,  you  are  adding  SI'-.; 
billion  to  the  1984  deficit,  so  you  have 
to  go  home  and  tell  your  folks  that 
you  are  against  deficits  as  long  as  it 
does  not  require  us  to  quit  spending 
money. 

You  have  to  tell  them  you  are 
against  deficits  and  that  big  old  Gov- 
ernment up  there  just  keeps  rolling 
along  and  piling  these  deficits  up. 

And  when  the  Clinch  River  comes 
up  you  vote  aye,  another  billion  and  a 
half.  I  am  against  deficits  in  the  ab- 
stract as  long  as  you  do  not  pin  me 
down  to  voting  against  any  spending 
around  here. 

I  saved  just  about  the  best  for  last. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  the  new  Director  of  the 
Budget  Office— if  there  is  anybody 
who  wants  this  confirmed.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  CBO  study.  The  other  day 
when  I  was  making  this  speech  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  said  CBO  operated  on 
some  false  assumptions.  Now,  we  will 
debate  that  more  in  a  minute  if  the 
Senator  wants  to.  but  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  CBO  simply  because  the 
question  was  raised  were  their  assump- 
tions valid  or  were  they  erroneous.  It 
is  a  very  long  statement  and  I  am  re- 
luctant to  put  it  in  the  Record  simply 
because  it  will  cost  a  lot  to  print  it. 
But  I  invite  any  Senator  who  is  think- 
ing about  voting  for  this  project  be- 
cause CBO's  projections  were  errone- 


ous to  look  at  It.  E\ery  single  assump- 
tion they  made  in  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Governtnent  would  be  better  off 
to  finance  the  entire  project  rather 
than  going  through  this  scam,  every 
single  assumption  is  justified  in  that 
document. 

Can  you  believe  that?  Can  you  be- 
lie\e  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
would  come  in  here  and  ask  the  Sena- 
tors to  vote  for  something  because  the 
private  sector  was  putting  up  $1  billion 
when  it  is  such  a  scam,  such  a  sham 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Officer 
has  said  we  would  save  $250  million  if 
we  just  forgot  about  the  private  sector 
and  borrowed  the  money  in  public  to 
finance  the  entire  project  ourselves? 

So  why  does  somebody  not  offer  an 
amendment  if  they  want  to  cut  defi- 
cits? I  like  to  refer  to  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  because  it  is  a  biparti- 
san group.  They  do  not  have  any  par- 
tisan interest  in  this  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  you  want  to  save  money,  why 
do  you  not  do  what  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says?  Just  finance  the 
whole  thing  and  let  everybody  come  in 
here  and  vote  for  S2.5  billion  instead 
of  SI. 5  billion  and  save  $250  million  in 
the  process. 

The  absolute  deficit  effect  is  much, 
much  greater.  I  am  talking  about  over 
the  entire  life  of  the  project  to  be 
completed  in  1990  and  go  out  of  com- 
mission in  the  year  2020. 

Light -water  reactors  are  not  lasting 
30  years  in  this  country  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  technology  on  that.  Here  is 
something  that  nobody  really  knows 
how  it  is  going  to  come  out.  and  they 
say  it  will  last  30  years.  Well,  when 
CBO  said  we  can  save  $250  million 
over  the  life  of  the  project,  they  are 
talking  about  from  now  to  the  year 
2020. 

I  guess,  if  I  were  going  to  tell  the 
truth,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  am  really  exercised  today 
is  because  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  in- 
telligence insulted.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  come  in  and  tell 
this  body  that  the  private  sector, 
indeed,  is  going  to  put  up  $1  billion,  I 
am  insulted  by  that  because  the  pri- 
\ate  sector  is  not  putting  up  a  thin 
dime. 

If  you  really  believe  that  we  ought 
to  continue  research  on  breeders,  we 
have  and  we  will.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  breeder  research  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  base  technology  program  is 
the  world's  most  advanced.  Did  you 
know  that  no  nation  on  Earth  has  put 
more  money  into  research  of  breeders 
than  the  United  Stales?  If  Clinch 
River  is  terminated  today,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  research,  which 
will  continue  happily  along  its  way. 

The  late  great  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, "Scoop"  Jackson,  and  I  had  a 
great  relationship.  I  miss  him  very 
much.  He  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides 
of  this  issue.  I  used  to  tell  him  I  could 
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not  believe  he  could  continue  to  voif 
for  that  thing.  We  would  laugh  back 
in  the  cloakroom  about  it.  But  in  his 
own  home  State  of  Washington,  in 
Hanford.  there  is  a  facility  there 
called  the  fa.st  flux  test  facility.  One 
approach  which  has  been  suggested 
will  be  to  retrofit  that  fast  flux  test  fa- 
cility to  generate  electricity  and  close 
the  breeder  fuel  cycle  in  what  they 
call  a  secure  automated  fabrication  fa- 
cility. And  that  approach  could  be  car- 
ried out  just  like  the  British  did  with 
their  prototype  fast  reactor.  You  do 
not  use  heat  exchangers  and  you  do 
not  use  generators,  but  you  could  de- 
velop a  fuel  cycle  at  a  total  cost  of  $1 
billion.  And  if  that  succeeded,  maybe 
we  would  want  to  consider  breeder  re- 
actors. 

Mr.  President,  as  1  said  earlier.  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  be  very  careful 
about  how  they  vote  on  this.  It  was  a 
close  vote  before. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  wanting  the  project.  All 
of  us  understand  things  like  that.  I 
have  wanted  a  few  things  in  my  State 
that  I  did  not  get.  which  I  thought 
were  as  meritorious  as  anything  can 
be.  But  we  are  not  here  to  accommo- 
date the  majority  leader,  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ever  to  have  served  this 
body.  He  is  one  of  the  dearest,  finest 
men  anybody  has  ever  known.  Every- 
body wants  to  accommodate  the  ma- 
jority leader.  But  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  to  spend  an- 
other $2.5  billion  and  give  some  pri- 
vate investors  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
37-percent  guaranteed  return  on  their 
money.  Vote  "yes"  and  then  go  home 
and  tell  our  constituents  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  shared  the  risk  with  us. 
They  are  sharing  nothing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  yielding  the  floor  and  my 
resumption  of  the  floor  will  not  be 
considered  as  a  second  speech  for  me 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  again  to  accede  to  the  unani 
mous-consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  I  did  earlier  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  hope  that  will  be  accord- 
ed to  all  Senators  who  want  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate.  Otherwi.se.  we  will 
not  get  the  exchange  that  I  think  is 
the  essence  of  debate.  Otherwise,  we 
will  get  only  sequential  statements 
that  often  do  not  respond  to  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  previous 
statements. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senators  point 
is  well  taken.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  I— in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  leader  is  not 
on  the  floor— are  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  am  wi.:ing  to  enter  into  such  a  re- 
quest for  today  only. 


Mr.  McCLUKfc..  1  uncler.sliUHl  liicil.  i 
think  that  by  tolerance  and  by  prac- 
tice, we  will  get  that  accomplished  in 
one  way  or  another  I  mean  that  sin- 
cerely. I  hope  all  Members  will  ap- 
proach that  problem  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  accurate 
in  one  regard,  and  one  with  which  I 
will  not  quibble,  and  that  was  that  the 
statement  would  be  louder  than  any- 
body else's. 

One  that  I  find  a  little  difficult  to 
accept  completely  is  that  he  is  an  ab- 
solute straight  arrow  on  this  issue,  and 
I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  s:^nse  that 
he  is  trying  to  distort.  I  am  talking 
about  the  result,  not  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  credibility 
will  be  lacking  if  he  makes  mis- 
statements of  fact,  he  made  several 
misstatements  of  fact,  but  I  do  not 
charge  him  with  intentionally  doing 
that.  I  think  perhaps  it  arose  from  an- 
other part  of  the  statement  he  made  a 
couple  of  times,  in  which  he  said.  "I 
just  don't  want  any  breeder  reactors 
built  at  all:  I  approach  this  subject 
with  that  bias.  " 

I  am  afraid  that  may  be  due  to  the 
rhetorical  excesses  that  have  occasion- 
ally occurred  in  the  debate  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  factual  basis  is. 

At  one  point  in  the  discussion.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  that  in 
order  to  generate  the  return,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  hundred  percent 
availability  of  the  plant  and  that  that 
was  ridiculous  to  assume,  that  nobody 
could  assume  that.  I  was  ready  to  take 
issue  with  the  Senator,  until  later  he 
.said  that  they  assume  it  will  only  be 
operated  at  65  percent  availability. 
This  is  an  accurate  .statement.  That  is 
all  the  assumption  that  was  made.  The 
two  statements  cannot  be  true. 

It  may  have  been  an  inadvertence  on 
his  part  to  use  the  one  statement  as  an 
issue  and  a  debating  point,  while  at 
the  same  time  using  a  different  point 
by  using  a  totally  different  statistical 
base.  One  WcLs  accurate;  the  other  was 
false. 

Throughout  the  argument,  we  have 
that  kind  of  overstatement  on  what 
the  facts  may  be.  Let  us  not  confuse 
statements  that  are  made  positively  or 
loudly  with  accuracy. 

One  question  was,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  this  will  operate  at  over  65 
percent  availability?  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  believes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  surely  must  know,  that  ex- 
perimental breeder  reactor  No.  2  has 
been  operating  for  20  years  as  an  ex- 
perimental program,  in  which  they 
have  more  downtime  than  an  operat- 
ing reactor  would  have  because  they 
are  constantly  changing  fuel  loading 
and  fuel  configurations  and  different 
fuels  in  order  to  test  different  assump- 
tions about  what  would  happen;  and  in 
spite  of  that  operating  constraint, 
they  exceed  65  percent  availability. 


Ves.  I  believe  that  it  will  exceed  65 
percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  esti- 
mates are  that  it  will  exceed  that  by  5 
percent  to  10  percent. 

At  one  point,  the  Senator  said  that 
even  light  water  reactors  do  not  do 
that  well;  that  the  operating  history 
average  is  61  percent.  But  what  is  the 
average  of  a  mature  plant,  not  one 
just  starting?  The  current  experience 
with  light  water  reactors  is  80  percent 
availability.  Let  us  get  the  facts  on  the 
table. 

The  Senator  suggested  at  one  point 
that  there  is  a  guaranteed  37  percent 
of  return.  That  is  not  true.  Nowhere  in 
the  package  is  there  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  return  of  that  nature— nowhere. 

It  is  represented  that  CBO  sa.vs, 
"Yes,  it  is,  and  we  back  it  up."  CBO 
did  not  repre.sent  that,  and  they  do 
not  back  it  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  said  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee that  the  assumptions  they 
made  are  not  assumptions  that  are 
current  practice  at  all. 

The  Senator  suggested  at  one  point 
that  if  this  bill  passes  the  way  it  is,  he 
will  run  out  and  buy  a  piece  of  the 
action.  I  wish  he  would,  right  now,  and 
then  he  would  have  to  recuse  himself 
from  the  debate,  and  we  could  get  on 
with  the  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  might  take  up  a  collection  and 
donate  some  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  fact  is  that  if  what  he  has  said 
were  true,  let  us  analyze  for  a  moment 
what  the  result  would  be.  Do  you 
think  the  private  sector  would  be 
trying  to  limit  its  contribution?  As  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  .said.  "Boy.  if 
this  bill  passes,  I'm  going  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action.  " 

First  of  all.  that  was  rhetorical.  I 
expect  that  he  would  not.  Second,  if  it 
were  true,  the  private  sector  would  be 
out  trying  to  get  the  whole  $2.5  bil- 
lion. They  would  not  be  holding  back. 
They  would  be  in  there,  urging  to 
expand  it.  so  that  they  would  get  more 
of  the  guaranteed  return.  On  the  face 
of  it.  it  is  a  ridiculous  as.sertion.  On 
the  face  to  it.  it  is  false  in  its  assump- 
tions. We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  French  are  ahead 
of  us  in  this— yes,  indeed,  they  are. 
And  they  are  not  slowing. 

The  Senator  correctly  .said  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  have  a  breeder 
program.  That  is  not  quite  true- 
nearly  true.  They  have  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  a  breeder  pro- 
gram, and  they  wanted  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States;  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  a  reliable  arrange- 
ment with  us.  .so  they  are  turning  to 
the  French  and  West  Germans  for  a 
cooperative  agreement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
precise  words  were  that  Britain  has  no 
commitment  to  commercial  breeders. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Tiiai  i.s  corrt-cl,  and 
neither  does  the  United  Slates.  This  is 
an  essential  point,  obscured  in  the 
debate  but.  nevertheless,  an  essential 
point.  We  have  no  commitment  to 
commercialization.  We  are  trying  lo 
develop  a  technology  which  will  be 
available  to  use  in  the  event  that  we 
decide  to  u.se  it  and  need  to  u.se  it  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  in  a  re- 
liable and  safe  manner  when.  as.  and  if 
we  get  to  that  point  early  in  the  next 
century  that  we  decide  we  wish  to  do 
that. 

At  one  point  the  Senator  suggested 
that  fiscal  conservatism  must  be  con- 
sistent. If  we  go  home  worried  about 
budget  deficits,  we  must  come  bark 
here  and  vote  against  spending. 

!  had  understood  the  Senator  from 
.\rRansas  to  say  earlier  that  there  is  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  we  put  into 
fusion  research  and  he  votes  for  every 
penny  of  it.  Indeed,  he  does;  so  do  I. 
And  so  should  we  on  this,  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  a  technology 
that  is  just  as  important  to  the  future 
of  this  country  and  more  predictable 
in  its  application  than  is  that  of 
fusion. 

Yes.  I  am  for  fusion  research.  I  hope 
we  get  that  breakthrough  that  every- 
one is  waiting  for.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  suggest  that  we  know  when  or 
even  confidently  except  in  basic  opti- 
mism lo  say,  yes.  we  know  we  will  get 
that  breakthrough. 

But  we  need  to  invest  in  the  re- 
search and  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  demonstrations  of  technologies 
that  must  be  made  available. 

The  Senator  also  .said  at  one  time  in 
the  discussion  that  this  country 
spends  more  money  in  breeder  re- 
search than  any  other  country.  I  sus- 
pect, absent  liquid  fossil  fuels  from 
synthetic  conversions,  synthetic  pro- 
grams, conversion  of  fossil  fuels  to 
liquid,  from  coal  primarily,  that  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  money 
in  basic  energy  research  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  across  the 
board,  in  conservation,  in  solar,  in  geo- 
thermal.  in  wind  energy,  in  fusion 
energy,  in  alcohol  fuels  programs,  the 
technical  aspects  of  conversions— not 
the  practical  applications  because 
Brazil  is  ahead  of  us  in  alcohol  fuels 
production,  but  not  in  the  basic  re- 
search for  alcohol  fuels. 

So.  yes.  indeed  we  are  because  we  are 
spending  that  kind  of  money  across 
the  board.  Name  another  country  that 
has  spent  as  much  money  as  we  have 
on  the  conversion  of  ocean  tempera- 
ture water  into  usable  energy  for  our 
country,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Yes.  indeed,  we  have  spent  money  in 
these  various  research  areas,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  we  will  continue  to. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  trying  to  develop  a  more  efficient 
hydroelectric  system  and  in  the  con- 
version of  low  head  hydro  into  usable 


and  economical  supplies  of  electricity 
for  our  country. 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  the  Sena- 
tor missed  the  mark,  it  seems  to  me. 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  a 
matter  of  fact,  missed  the  mark  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  power  is 
salable. 

We  have  letters  of  intent  from  utili- 
ties in  the  Southeast  that  expect  to 
buy  the  power  when  available  in  1991. 
Yes.  there  is  a  market  there.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  CBO  missed  the 
mark. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   BUMPERS.    How    binding    is   a 
letter  of  intent'' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  .say  to  the  Senator 
it  is  not  binding.  He  knows  it  and  I 
know  it.  But  it  also  indicates  the  ex- 
pectation within  those  markets  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  power,  and 
that  is  the  basic  question  raised,  not  if 
we  have  contracts,  but  is  it  market- 
able, and  it  is  not  just  their  opinion. 

The  S.  M.  Stoller  Corp.  surveyed  25 
utilities  in  the  Southeast  and  of  those 
25  utilities  7  of  the  largest  expect  costs 
greater  than  11  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  in  1991. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  Irom  Arkansas 
was  unaware  of  that  survey  and  of 
those  cost  projections,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  the  Stoller  Corp.  is  correct.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  utilities  that  have 
filed  those  letters  of  intent  to  pur- 
chase arc  correct  in  their  a,ssumplions 
of  what  the  market  will  require  and 
what  the  cost  will  be.  But  those  are 
their  estimates,  not  mine,  their  esti- 
mates, and  those  I  think  are  rather  ba- 
sically confident  estimates. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  one  of  the 
reasons  why  those  estimates  may  be. 
indeed,  good,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  perhaps  this  has  a  logical  basis  in 
our  expectations  and  also  in  our  na- 
tional energy  policy,  and  that  is  in  the 
Southeast  where  this  plant  would  op- 
erate and  where  the  power  would  be 
available  rural  co-ops  in  that  area  of 
the  country  burned  50  million  barrels 
of  oil  in  1982.  It  is  still  projected  that 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  shifts,  shifts  in 
con.servation.  shifts  of  alternative 
sources,  shifts  of  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  their  projections  are  that  they 
will  be  burning  46  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  1990.  CRBR,  although  that  is  not 
its  primary  mi.ssion.  can  replace  1.7 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  year,  one 
plant,  a  small  plant  in  its  output,  but 
nevertheless  a  significant  impact  upon 
oil  consumption  in  that  area  of  the 
world  which  reduces  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  this  country  from  outside 
sources,  reduces  the  impact  upon  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  vulner- 
ability to  the  energy  extortion  that 
sometime  occurs  by  artificial  re- 
straints on  availability  of  that  oil. 

I  think  it  is  also  perhaps  worthwhile 
lo  note  with  respect  to  the  CBO.  and  I 


know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
not  here  at  the  time  I  made  my  earlier 
comments  with  respect  to  their  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  and  what 
they  admitted  under  questioning  in 
our  committee  about  the  assumptions 
that  they  used,  it  would  require  a 
change  of  law  before  their  assump- 
tions could  be  made.  I  do  not  know- 
that  the  letter  the  Senator  has  .says 
that  their  study  is  correct.  It  is  a  letter 
that  says  our  methodology  was  correct 
and  our  mathematics  are  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President,    at 

thai  point.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 

this  question. 

The  CBO  letter  indicated  that  this 
agreement  will  only  succeed  if  as  the 
private  sector  gets  the  guaranteed  tax 
credits  and  thai  this  bill  actually  pro- 
vides them  with  those  tax  credits  if 
they  are  not  entitled  to  them  under 
other  lax  laws. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  that  is  not  true. 
I  think  the  Senator  may  have  misread 
what  CBO  said  or  CBO  made  a  mis- 
take if  indeed  they  said  that  because 
that  is  not  correct. 

What  it  says  is  that  they  will  take 
their  chances  under  current  law  with 
respect  to  what  advantages  they  can 
get.  what  writeoffs,  what  lax  treat- 
ment they  can  get  under  current  law. 
and  the  only  guarantee  that  is  asked 
or  given  is  that  we  will  not  change  the 
law  on  them  in  an  adverse  way. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
is  we  are  going  to  put  some  money  into 
this,  we  are  going  to  go  out  and 
borrow  SI  billion  to  put  into  this 
thing:  we  do  not  want  you  changing 
the  rules.  Let  us  look  at  why  they  ask 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him 
at  that  poinf 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  read  to  the 
Senator  something  that  is  called  the 
CBO  staff  working  paper  and  ask  him 
to  either  confirm  or  deny  the  accuracy 
of  it.  here  it  is: 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  cover  the  full 
costs  of  the  equity  investment,  as  well  as 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  the  debt, 
through  various  lax  benefits,  project  reve- 
nues, and.  if  neces.sary.  federal  payments. 
Thus,  the  proposal  embodies  virtually  no 
risks  to  the  new  private  sector  participants. 
The  short-term  private  investment  of  $675 
million  would  be  retired  in  1990  by  the  issu- 
ance <by  the  equity  investors  i  of  an  estimat- 
ed $1.04  billion  in  30-year  bonds,  which 
would  cover  the  $675  million  in  short-term 
coastruction  loans  plus  interest  accrued  at 
10  percent.  The  plan  would  require  a  gov- 
ernment commitment  to  cover  the  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  the  bonds,  either 
from  the  reactor's  power  sales  or.  if  those 
are  not  adequate,  from  other  government 
funds.  The  sale  of  $150  million  in  equity 
shares   in   the   project   would   be   attracted 
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through  a  guarantee  of  tax  benefits  and  a 
share  of  revenue  not  needed  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  as 
sociated  with  the  newness  of  the  technolo- 
Ky.  licensing  requirements,  and  the  volume 
and  price  of  future  electricity  sales,  the 
BRC  proposes  that  the  government  guaran 
tee  that  both  the  equity  and  the  debt  hold- 
ers will  be  repaid  their  investments,  as  well 
as  a  minimum  rate  of  return.  The  actual 
rates  of  return  would  be  open  to  negotiation 
and  would  reflect  market  conditions  at  the 
time.  All  cost  overruns  would  be  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  federal  government. 

Doe.s  the  Senator  agree  or  not  agree 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  agree  in  part 
and  disagree  in  part,  and  again  the 
question  that  the  Senator  asks  in  read- 
ing that  statement  of  the  staff  work- 
ing paper  does  not  really  address  itself 
to  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
mf  reafi  one  .sentence. 

M:    M.  CI  \'\{y    Yes. 

Ml.  lU;^ll't.K^:.  it  says  the  $150  mil- 
lion in  equity  in  the  project  v/ould  be 
attracted  through  a  guarantee  of  tax 
benefits. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  a  guarantee 
of  tax  benefit  to  the  extent,  if  the 
Senator  read  it.  that  we  guarantee  we 
will  not  change  the  law.  That  is  the 
only  guarantee  on  tax  benefits. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  other  words,  if 
we  change  the  law  and  say  we  cut 
down  the  rate  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion or  we  reduce  the  investment  tax 
credits,  these  people  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  change  of  law,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  would  be  sub- 
ject to  it.  but  they  would  be  guaran- 
teed against  loss  because  of  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same  thing.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  they  asked  for  that. 

If  he  will  look  at  the  history  of  this 
project,  the  only  delays  that  have  oc- 
curred have  been  as  a  result  of  law- 
suits and  governmental  inaction.  We 
are  asking  them  to  put  more  money  in, 
and  they  .said,  OK.  we  will  go  out 
there."  The  Senator  asked  if  there  is 
any  risk.  Of  course,  there  is  risk  to 
them.  What  if  they  cannot  sell  it  at  11 
cents?  He  said  they  could  not.  That  is 
their  risk,  they  believe  they  can.  You 
have  asked  if  indeed  there  was  a 
market  for  it.  You  say  there  is  not  a 
market.  They  say  there  is,  that  is  their 
risk.  There  is  risk  involved  in  this  but 
a  certain  risk  they  are  willing  to  take 
and  not  willing  to  take  and  one  of 
them  they  are  not  is  the  make  risk  of 
politics  in  this  body  that  may  change 
the  rules  for  them  and  cost  them  some 
money. 

I  submit  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
fear  with  the  misunderstanding  sur- 
rounding this  issue. 

Both  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said  in  effect  much  of  this  argument  is 


redundant.  You  have  heard  this  five 
times  before  says  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. What  we  are  trying  to  guaran- 
tee is  we  will  not  hear  it  five  times 
more.  This  is  a  one-time  shot.  This  is 
the  opportunity  indeed  to  put  that 
matter  behind  us  and  get  to  other  de- 
bates and  the  reason  they  are  con- 
cerned about  it  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
Congress  repeatedly  voted  to  do  this, 
there  are  some  few  in  this  body  who 
come  in  and  argue  against  it.  You 
argue  very  eloquently.  Senator.  You 
said  I  don't  want  any  of  the  darn 
things  not  now,  not  ever,  not  under 
any  circumstance,"  and  I  suspect  there 
is  some  reasonable  expectation  on 
their  part  if  we  pass  this  and  say  it  is  a 
one-time  financing  package  there  may 
be  someone,  maybe  perhaps  you,  to 
come  back  next  year  and  say  "I  don't 
care  what  the  rules  are,  I  want  to 
change  them  and  stop  it.  " 

Of  course,  they  are  concerned  about 
it.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  elo- 
quent and  persuasive,  not  always  accu- 
rate, but  always  persuasive  and  very 
often  eloquent.  They  are  concerned 
about  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  you. 
Senator,  whether  this  is  an  accurate 
statement.  Here  is  a  committee  report 
which  says  private  sector  financing 
could  be  a  combination  of  debt  and 
equity  or,  if  equity  can  only  be  ob- 
tained at  cost  or  terms  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  unreasonable,  all 
debt. 

In  my  original  statement,  and  it  has 
been  said  here  many  times  today,  the 
private  sector  put  up  $150  million. 
They  get  a  lot  more  than  that  in  tax 
benefits,  but  they  are  supposed  to  put 
up  $150  million.  Yet.  if  their  cost  of 
the  $150  million  is  determined  unrea- 
sonable, then  they  can  just  go  out  and 
borrow  the  whole  thing.  $825  million, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  will  guaran- 
tee every  penny  of  that,  plus  interest, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  wrong  with 
this  committee  report?  You  are  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  correct.  The 
way  the  statement  is  made  in  the  con- 
text of  what  you  are  suggesting  here 
today  is  you  are  guaranteeing  a  rate  of 
return  which  you  have  .said  is  37  per- 
cent. You  are  reading  that  statement 
in  context  with  your  other  statement 
which  CBO  based  upon  the  best  hypo- 
thetical case  possible.  That  statement 
must  be  read  narrowly  and  cannot  be 
read  in  the  context  of  the  other  re- 
marks made. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  if  the  Secretary 
decides  that  requiring  $150  million  in 
equity  is  unreasonable  then  it  will  not 
be  required.  The  money  will  be  bor- 
rowed in  the  private  market  to  provide 
the  private  share. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
misreads  both  the  reports  and  mean- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  ju.st  reading  it 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstand, that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  if  you  will  allow  me  to.  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  provision  in  the 
report  and  the  provision  in  the  bill 
that  the  Secretary  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  totality  of  the  agreement. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
contributed  equity  is  the  minimum 
amount  that  is  required  of  the  plan:  it 
may  exceed  that.  Indeed,  we  hope  it 
might  exceed  that  and  they  would 
contribute  more  equity.  Their  guaran- 
tee on  their  equity  is  not  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  return— excuse  me,  a  guaran- 
teed rate  of  profit:  it  is  guaranteed 
rate  of  return  based  upon  the  amount 
of  money  contributed  and  the  market 
costs  of  that  money.  It  is  not  a  profit 
guarantee  and  that  I  think  is  essential 
to  the  discussion. 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  note  that 
while  I  do  not  agree  with  everything 
the  CBO  report  has  .said  I  have  been 
critical  of  it  and  tried  to  put  it  into 
proper  perspective.  Another  part  of 
what  CBO  says  is  that  compared  to 
current  plan  and  current  law  the  pro- 
po.sal  before  us  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$59  million  over  the  life,  after  all  you 
have  .said  and  all  that  can  be  said 
about  the  increased  costs  and  com- 
pared to  total  Federal  financing  under 
some  hypothetical  alternative  that 
this  plan  in  spite  of  their  criticisms  of 
it  they  admit  will  .save  money,  at  least 
$59  million  over  current  law.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  would  agree  even 
saving  $59  million  is  only  a  pit- 
tance  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  said  it  would 
save  $59  million? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  CBO. 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Then    you    and    I 
must  be  reading  different  reports. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  read  it  with  differ- 
ent glasses  then  you  do.  I  can  .see  the 
fine  print  as  well  as  the  bold  head- 
lines. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Allow  me  a  moment 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  give  you  all 
the  time  you  need,  I  expect. 

Senator,  what  I  think  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  CBO  analy- 
sis is  their  own  admission  before  our 
own  committee  that  their  base  case  is 
not  the  real  case  and  they  .said  that  in 
testimony  before  our  committee  when 
we  questioned  them  when  they  ap- 
peared at  the  hearing.  You  cannot  ex- 
plain it  away.  You  can  still  ignore  it 
and  come  back  to  some  other  conclu- 
sion but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
CBO  themselves  said  we  built  up  a  hy- 
pothetical comparison  between  their 
plan  and  hypothetical  alternative  and 
that  base  case  which  they  call  the  base 
case  analysis  is  not  the  real  world  that 


they  exist  in  but  a  better  world  they 
would  like  to  create. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  are  asking  us 
to   take   your   word   for  a   $59   million 
.savings  but  reject  CBO's  estimate,  and 
say  CBO  does  not  know  what  it  is  talk 
ing  about. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  was  Mr.  Pen- 

ner's  statement,  and  if  I  recall 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Here  is  what  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  said,  it  is 
not  very  long. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  tell  you.  if  I 
may.  and  I  am  depending  on  staff  for 
this,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  have  500  people 
over  in  the  CBO  we  depend  on  for 
giving  us  informaion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  it  was  Con- 
gressman Gore  in  the  other  body  who 
asked  the  question  and  in  response  to 
a  question  by  Congressman  Gore  they 
.said  if  you  compare  the  current  pro- 
po.sal,  the  one  before  us  today,  against 
the  current  law,  that  this  propo.sal 
before  us  will  save  $59  million  as  com- 
pared to  current  law. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  just  let  me 
get  to  the  bottom  line  and  ask  you  if 
you  would  agree  on  this:  Would  you 
agree  the  private  sector  takes  abso- 
lutely no  risk? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  financial 
plan. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Tell  me  what  their 
risk  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  tried  to  tell  you  a 
while  ago. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Tell  me  again. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  put  it  in  the 
report,  you  overlook  it  or  do  not  read 
it,  and  if  I  tell  you,  you  .say  I  do  not 
tell  you. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  now  not  talk- 
ing about  what  they  are  already 
obliged  to  contribute.  I  am  talking 
about  the  balance.  $825  million.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  and  my  colleagues 
where  their  risk  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tell  me.  Senator, 
what  you  said  earlier,  repeat  for  the 
Record. 

Repeat  what  was  the  criticism  of 
your  plan  with  respect  to  power  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  With  respect  to 
what.  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Power  revenue.  You 
said  it  is  ridiculous  for  them  to  sell  it 
for  11  cents,  the  market  will  not  begin 
to  bear  it  for  11  cents.  Is  that  not  what 
you  said? 

Mr.  BUMPKH.^  I  said  that  they  are 
projecting  a  sale  of  $110  million  worth 
of  power,  based  on  the  projection  that 
this  plant  will  operate  at  65  percent 
capacity  and  that  they  could  sell  the 
power  for  11  cents  a  kilowatt  hour, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  avoided 
cost.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 


says,  however,  that  by  1990  the  avoid- 
ed cost  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  declining  right 
now,  could  be  a.s  low  as  3  or  4  cents  per 
kilowau.  That  is  what  I  said  before, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  saying  right 
now. 

Mr.  McCLUF-JE  .All  right.  Where  is 
their  risk'' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  talking 
about  risk  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  think 
the  thing  is  likely  ever  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. I  am  talking  about  the  risk  in 
dollars  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well.  I  was  trying  to 
suggest  to  you  that  if.  indeed,  you  are 
right  and  it  cannot  be  sold  for  11 
cents,  is  there  not  a  risk? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  means  for 
every   dollar   it    brings  in   under  $110 

million  a  year  in  sales 

Mr.  McCLURE.  You  suggested  there 
is  no  market  there.  You  doubted 
whether  the  letter  of  intent  means 
anything,  and.  therefore,  they  cannot 
sell  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  trying  to  put  it 
in  the  best  light  by  saying  if  there  is  a 
market,  all  they  would  get  is  3  to  4 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  the  Senator  suggested  a  moment 
ago  parallel  to  WPPSS.  I  am  glad  he 
mentioned  that.  That  is  something  I 
have  an  attachment  to  and  I  think 
some  reasonable  knowledge  about. 

He  suggested  there  is  a  glut  of  power 
in  the  Northwest  and  therefore  we  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  any  kilowatts  if  we 
happen  to  complete  two  or  three 
plants  out  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  the  Senator  know  what  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
projections  are  of  power  demand  by 
the  1990's  in  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do,  indeed.  I  sat  in 
the  same  hearings  you  did. 

I  listened  to  the  administrator  of 
WPPSS  testify  that  if  they  do  not 
build  those  two  plants  by  1990  they 
would  still  have  an  excess  capacity  of 
900  megawatts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  what  the 
administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  said,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Senator.  Your  hearing  is  faulty 
as  well  as  your  eyes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  interested 
in  WPPSS  at  this  time.  That  is  a  sepa- 
rate debate.  Let  us  talk  about  Clinch 
River. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  analyze  the  statements  you 
made  and  the  basis  upon  which  they 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  analyze  one 
you  just  made  a  moment  ago.  that  is 
this  is  going  to  save  $59  million  to  the 
Government.  Here  is  what  the  CBO 
.says  on  page  10.    "Under  the  a.ssump- 

tions  used  in  this  analysis" 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There.  You  see.  you 
have  put  the  key  words  in  there. 
■Under  the  assumptions  made  in  this 
analysis." 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  are  the  one 
who  is  telling  everybody  else  that  CBO 
has  used  wrong  assumptions.  You  are 
going  to  force  me  to  put  that  long 
letter  in  the  Record  of  how  they 
reached  that  assumption,  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$2,000.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  Let 
me  just  hand  it  to  you  and  you  read  it. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  You  can  save  $2,000. 
if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  1  am  going  to  save 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  put  that  in  the 
Record  because  it  is  too  long. 

CBO  specifically,  item  by  item,  re- 
futes all  of  the  things  you  said  the 
other  day  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee about  how  their  assumptions 
were  wrong. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  cannot  help  it  if 
they  may  indeed— I  have  not  seen  that 
letter— if  they  may  indeed,  upon  dif- 
ferent occasions,  say  different  things. 
I  am  just  talking  about  what  CBO 
themselves  have  said.  They  said  before 
our  committee  that  the  assumptions 
that  they  were  making  were  based 
upon  changes  in  the  law  and  do  not 
deal  with  the  current  situation.  They 
said  that  before  our  own  committee.  I 
think  you  were  there  for  at  least  a 
part  of  that  debate.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  you  were  there  when  that 
particular  exchange  took  place,  but  it 
is  on  the  record  and  I  read  it  into  the 
Record  a  while  ago. 

1  can  read  it  into  the  Record  again, 
but  again.  I  think  it  is  redundant. 

The  second  part  of  it  is.  in  their  tes- 
timony in  the  other  body  under  ques- 
tioning from  Congressman  Gore,  they 
made  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  with  respect  to  the  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  under  this  plan  of  $59 
million.  Now.  that  is  not  my  figure. 
That  is  not  my  statement.  Senator, 
that  is  CBO's  statement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  let  me  do 
two  things  quickly,  because  we  are 
either  going  to  vote  here  in  a  minute 
or  I  will  have  to  run  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  to  Dick  Ottinger.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Conservation  and  Power, 
which  I  herewith,  by  page,  send  over 
to  you.  That  supports  all  those  as- 
sumptions that  you  say  are  erroneous. 
Second,  if  you  will,  so  that  our  col- 
leagues can  choose  to  either  believe 
CBO's  assumptions  or  choose  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  correct  in  that  they 
used  wrong  assumptions,  let  me  just 
read  this  into  the  Record.  And  this  is 
a  CBO  paper. 

Under  the  assumptions  used  in  this  analy- 
sis, the  breeder  reactor  corporation  plan 
would  cost  the  Government  almost  S250 
million  more  than  if  the  Congress  chose  to 
fullv  fund  the  project.  More  precisely,  the 
discounted  value  of  the  private  plan  is  $258 
million  less  than  that  of  the  Government  fi- 
nanced version. 
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This  indicates  that  the  short-term 
savings  from  the  CBO  plan  would  not 
offset  the  higher  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  hearing.  I  think  you  are 
hard  of  li.stening. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  trying  to  pene- 
trate your  mind,  not  your  ears. 

Mr  McCLURE.  You  have  succeeded 
in  both,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  let  me 
repeat— you  are  forcing  me  to  repeat 
myself  because  I  have  said  it  before 
and  apparently  you  have  not  heard.  So 
I  am  trying  to  penetrate  through  that 
bias  you  have  against  breeders  and 
allow  you  to  at  least  hear  what  I  am 
saying. 

I  have  not  said  that  their  calcula- 
tions are  wrong.  I  have  not  said  that 
CBO  admits  their  analysis  is  wrong.  I 
am  saying  that  the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  not  the  real 
world.  They  are  not  the  law  that  now 
exists.  They  compare  the  private  plan, 
the  current  plan  before  us  in  this 
measure,  with  a  hypothetical  alterna- 
tive that  might  exist  if  we  change  the 
law  and  that  unless  we  change  the 
law,  according  to  the  assumptions  that 
they  make,  the  comparisons  are  differ- 
ent. And  that  is  exactly  what  they  said 
in  their  testimony  before  the  House 
when  Congressman  Gore  asked  them 
that  question. 

Look  on  page  12  of  the  staff  working 
paper,  if  you  would.  Senator,  to  which 
you  made  reference.  Do  you  have  it 
before  you? 

Mr.  RlMl'!  RS.  Yes. 

Mr.  M  (  H  RF  Look  at  page  12, 
paragri;  :        I'    .     r  sales  to  TVA. 

Mr.  iilMi'Li:^  I  almost  have  it 
memorized.  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right,  then  you 
would  remember  this  one.  The  next  to 
the  last  sentence  in  that  paragraph. 

By  sharply  reducing  Federal  receipts 
under  the  Government-financed  plan,  this 
assumption  would  significantly  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  private  plan,  to  the 
extent  that  its  long-term  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $59  million  less  than  the 
cost  to  the  Government  financed  plan. 

It  is  not  just  in  their  testimony 
before  the  House,  it  is  in  the  staff 
working  paper. 

Now,  Senator,  there  was  a  comment 
made  a  while  ago— and  I  do  not  mean 
to  belabor  this. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  statement  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  we 
would  sell  power  to  TVA  for  30  years 
and  TVA  has  already  said  it  will  not 
buy  it  for  30  years.  So  how  do  you  save 
the  $59  million  when  you  already 
know  that  TVA  is  not  going  to  buy  the 
power? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  save  a  lot  more 
money  because  we  will  not  sell  it  to 
TVA  and  we  will  not  be  constrained  to 
the  market  within  TVA  and  we  will 


not  be  subject  to  those  surpluses  ui 
energy  to  which  you  made  reference 
earlier  because  TVA  does  have  a  sur- 
plus and  they  say  they  do  not  need  it. 

So  we  make  the  assumption  that  we 
go  outside  of  that  market  and  .sell  it 
where  there  is  a  market  and.  under 
current  law.  at  avoided  cost  and  under 
current  projections  at  H  cents  or 
greater. 

Now.  those  assumptions  may  all  be 
false.  Those  conclusions  may  all  be 
wrong.  Your  judgment  may  be  entirely 
different.  But  they  are  not  just  mine.  I 
am  repeating  what  others  have  said, 
including  CBO.  in  trying  to  put  into 
context  the  various  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here  today. 

The  Senator  said  we  have  got  to  save 
money.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
budget  deficits.  We  are  going  to  go 
home  and  tell  the  people  we  are 
against  budget  deficits.  We  are  going 
to  come  back  here  and  vote  to  save 
money  and  the  place  to  do  it  is  here 
right  now. 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  that  con- 
viction. But  I  believe  the  Senator 
shares  with  me  the  belief  that  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a  vital 
component  of  the  security  of  this 
country.  You  know  how  much  the  cost 
of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is 
in  terms  of  imported  oil?  The  cost  of 
completing  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  is  the  cost  of  8  days  of  import- 
ed oil. 

What  is  it  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve?  We 
are  talking  about  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture, a  Federal  investment  in  security, 
of  about  $20  billion,  depending  upon 
what  the  future  cost  of  oil  will  be  over 
the  balance  of  the  fill  rate.  That  $20 
billion,  in  the  Senator's  judgment  and 
my  judgment,  is  worth  doing.  We 
started  out  with  a  goal  of  750  million 
barrels  of  oil  in  reserve  in  that  strate- 
gic reserve,  which  translated  into 
somewhere  between  100  and  120  days 
of  supply  for  our  country  based  upon 
our  projections  of  future  demand  at 
that  time.  We  .said  that  is  worth  it  — 
$20  billion  for  120  days  of  supply.  We 
have  here  an  inve.stment  for  8  days 
supply  at  far  lower  cost. 

What  is  the  real  world  in  which  we 
live?  Judgments  may  vary.  Certainly, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  entitled 
to  his  judgment,  just  as  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  is.  His  judg- 
ment says,  do  not  build  the  breeder, 
we  do  not  need  it:  we  do  not  need  it 
now,  we  will  not  ever  need  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
some  criticism  that  the  private  sector 
is  not  investing  enough. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  not  investing 
anything. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  the  private 
sector  investment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are  not  invest- 
ing a  dime. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  is  totally  false:  he 


Kiiuws  it.  He  may  argue  about  what 
their  rate  of  return  is  and  what  they 
are  getting  back,  but  they  are  putting 
money  up. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  they  are  taking  any 
risk?  Public  utilities  may  not  put  up  a 
dime  of  their  money.  The  representa- 
tive from  Merrill  Lynch  testified  in 
the  committee  the  other  day  that  they 
are  going  to  call  their  best  customers 
and  say.    Have  I  got  a  deal  for  you." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
answer  a  question? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  the  private 
sector  contribution,  contribution  or  in- 
vestment, in  fusion  research? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  None  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Why  should  we 
invest  one  dime  in  fusion  research  if 
that  is  the  test? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  are  a  host  of 
reasons.  Mr.  President:  Because  fusion 
is  a  technology  that  is  going  to  be  rela- 
tively clean  compared  to  this.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  long-term  supply  of 
energy,  not  dependent  on  uranium  or 
Plutonium,  simply  on  water,  prefer- 
ably ocean  water.  It  has  a  theoretical 
prospect  of  literally  solving  all  the 
electricity  problems  this  country  will 
ever  have,  as  far  into  the  future  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

It  is  true,  the  Government  is  doing 
exactly  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  on 
this.  On  the  fusion  reactors,  they  are 
putting  up  the  money  because  it  is 
long-term  high  risk. 

Why  do  we  have  the  private  sector 
in  this  matter?  Why  do  we  even  con- 
fuse the  matter?  They  are  not  taking 
any  risks. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  remember 
what  the  Senator's  contribution  was  to 
the  debate  last  year.  It  may  have  been 
an  absolute,  forthright  presentation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  was  about  the 
same.  I  have  been  making  this  speech 
every  year  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  focus  on  last  year 
because  it  was  last  year  that  Congress 
decided  after  the  debates  that  we 
would  not  go  forward  on  this  unless 
the  private  sector  put  in  more  money 
at  the  front. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Did  the  Senator 
vote  for  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  bet  I  voted  for 
it  and  I  would  vote  for  it  today,  but  I 
did  not  expect  they  would  come  back 
with  a  scam  like  this. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  voted  if 
more  money  would  be  put  in  and  that 
is  precisely  why:  now  he  comes  in 
today  and  says,  now  I  am  against  it  be- 
cause they  are  not  putting  any  money 
in.  not  as  much  as  I  would  like. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are  not  put- 
ting a  dime  in. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  How  about  the  $325 
million  worth  of  contributions  they 
are  making'* 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  put  S150  mil- 
lion in  the  past  10  years,  which  is  only 
10  percent.  Now  they  propose  to  put 
up  $150  million  and  $675  million  as 
long  as  we  get  a  lot  more  back  in 
return  for  it.  They  do  not  want  their 
S150  million  back,  they  want  $825  mil- 
lion back  plus  a  37-percent  return  on 
their  money. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  vote  here 
today  and  say.  it  is  a  deal.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  that  simple.  That  is  not  an  accu- 
rate statement  and  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  would  indicate  that  the  Senator 
knows  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  telling  the 
Senator,  we  have  the  worst  communi- 
cation problem  I  have  ever  had  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  right.  I 
think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  take  the 
Senator  back  to  a  statement  he  made 
earlier  indicating  that  this  is  not  as 
risky  as  some  people  would  suggest 
and"  alluding  to  the  fact  that.  yes.  we 
have  had  breeder  reactors  in  this 
country  before.  The  Senator  is  allud- 
ing to  EBR-1  and  EBR-2— those  are 
called  experimental  breeder  reactors. 
The  first  one  was  1  megawatt,  the 
next  one  was  62  megawatts.  The  pri- 
vate sector  put  up  all  the  money  for 
the  Fermi  experimental  reactor  in  De- 
troit. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  may  be 
correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  have  to  check 
my  memory  on  that.  I  am  not  certain 
of  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  blame  the  private  sector  for 
being  a  little  gun  shy.  because  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  di.smal.  miserable 
failure. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
that  we  cannot  assume  that  this  plant 
will  reach  65  percent  capacity  and 
even  more  because  we  have  had  that 
kind  of  experience  with  tho.se  experi- 
mental breeder  reactors.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  Do  any  of 
those  reactors  have  generators?  Has 
any  of  them  ever  produced  a  watt  of 
electricity? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor asked  that  question.  I  am  glad  he 
asked  that  question  because  he  ex- 
tends the  chance  of  being  enlightened 
on  at  least  one  subject.  I  have  given 
ample  opportunity  on  this  one.  but 
maybe  on  others,  I  shall  succeed. 

EBR-1  contributed  the  first  electric- 
ity that  went  on  the  commercial  grid. 
It  is  now  a  national  landmark.  It  has 
been  mothballed  and  is  not  operating. 
has  not  for  several  years.  EBR-2  has 
contributed  to  the  commercial  grid  for 
all  of  the  years  of  its  operation,  oper- 


ating for  almost  20  years  at  better 
than  65  percent  online  availability.  I 
said  that  before.  The  facts  are  there.  I 
do  not  think  even  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  can  disagree  with  that  one. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  distracted  again. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    We    are    having    a 
communication  problem  today. 
I  shall  go  back,  because  I  said  at  the 

outset 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I 
stand  corrected.  I  am  apologizing  in 
front  of  everybody.  I  stand  corrected. 
There  was  some  electricity— as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  advised  by  staff 
that  the  original  concept  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  country  was  breeder  re- 
actors. The  Fermi  reactor  out  in  De- 
troit, of  course,  just  apparently  disin- 
tegrated, did  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  recall.  Mr. 
President,  but  the  EBR  1  did  not  disin- 
tegrate. It  went  through  its  lifetime,  it 
contributed  electricity  to  the  grid.  It 
has  a  plaque  on  its  wall.  I  hope  the 
Senator  comes  out  to  Idaho  someday, 
where  he  can  walk  in  and  see  the  date 
on  the  blackboard.  It  is  still  there,  the 
date  they  first  contributed  electricity. 
I  hope  he  will  .see  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Fermi 
reactor  was  blown  through  the  ceiling. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  come  out  to  EBR  2  and  talk  to  the 
scientists  as  I  have.  Argonne  National 
Laboratories  activates  that  particular 
reactor.  Argonne  West  is  the  operating 
entity.  I  am  grateful  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  at  least  heard  that  much  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  one 
more  point:  How  does  the  Senator 
project  that  this  reactor  will  produce 
more  than  65  percent  when  the 
French,  who,  by  all  odds,  are  way 
ahead  of  us,  can  only  achieve  55  per- 
cent. No  reactor  has  ever  been  built  in 
the  world  with  this  particular  technol- 
ogy. So  how  can  the  Senator  be  so 
sure  we  are  going  to  receive  65  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr  President,  every 
important  scientist  and  engineer  to 
whom  I  have  talked,  without  excep- 
tion, does  not  question  the  technolog- 
ical feasibility  of  this  plant.  None  of 
them  does,  Mr.  President.  Some  politi- 
cal figures  do.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  on  the  fringes  outside  of  the 
industry  who  might.  But  I  have  not 
talked  to  a  single  engineer  or  .scientist 
who  believes  that  this  project  will  not 
work  as  it  has  been  projected  to  work 
and  65  percent  availability  is,  by  all 
odds,  a  conservative  estimate  of  avail- 
ability. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  we  have 
bored  everybody  about  as  long  as  we 
should,  and  I  saw  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  on  the 
floor  a  while  ago.  I  had  promised  to 
save  him  some  time.  And  so,  at  this 
point,  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  ab- 


sence of  a  quorum  to  try  to  locale  him 
and  see  if  he  would  like  to  speak  right 
now.  Mr.  President.  1  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  saying  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  little  country  courthouse  that  the 
best  rejoinder  you  ever  made  is  a  stair- 
case rejoinder,  it  is  that  that  you 
thought  of  as  you  were  going  down 
the  staircase  after  the  trial  is  over. 
This  is  not  really  in  the  nature  of 
staircase  rejoinder,  it  is  just  something 
that  I  intended  to  say  earlier  and  did 
not  say. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  breed- 
er reactor  I  did  not  outline  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  but.  nevertheless.  I 
think  are  important  for  the  debate. 
One  is  economic  value.  The  Senator 
has  properly  said  that  if  we  built  a 
fusion  reactor  and  if  it  works  and  if  we 
can  commercialize  it.  there  is  an 
almost  infinite  supply  of  energy  for 
the  future  and  an  important  reason  to 
support  the  research  and  development 
of  that  technology,  which  I  do.  I  fully 
support  it.  But  there  is  a  parallel  in 
the  breeder  program.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  uranium.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  we  do 
with  uranium. 

We  go  out  and  find  a  naturally  oc- 
curring deposit  of  radioactive  material 
created  by  nature  and  in  place  in  the 
soil.  We  mine  that  ore  and  put  it 
through  a  milling  process.  That  mill- 
ing process  then  goes  into  an  enrich- 
ment process  that  produces  yellow 
cake,  which  then  goes  into  the  fuel 
fabrication,  which  is  then  put  through 
a  reactor  and  all  of  the  waste  elements 
at  various  levels  of  what  is  left  over 
are  thrown  away.  In  that  process  we 
use  about  1'2  percent  of  the  potential 
energy  in  uranium  and  throw  the  98V2 
percent  away.  A  once-through  cycle  is 
one  of  the  most  wasteful  uses  of  a  re- 
.source  you  could  imagine.  There  is  no 
other  resource  that  we  treat  so  cava- 
lierly and  waste  so  extravagantly  as  we 
do  uranium.  The  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  enhance  our  capa- 
bility of  extracting  from  some  of  those 
products  and  byproducts  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  energy. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  you 
mine  the  ore.  and  you  then  put  it 
through  a  milling  process  before  it 
goes  into  the  enrichment  process. 
That  milling  process  has  the  byprod- 
uct of  the  majority  of  not  only  the 
energy  but  also  of  the  bulk  of  the  ore. 
and  those  mill  tailings  are  now  stored 
in   yards  around   this  country   in   55- 
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gallon  barrels  and  we  call  it  a  waste.  It 
is  a  waste  problem,  a  waste  storage 
problem.  The  energy  potential  in  just 
ihat  one  form  — if  we  had  a  breeder 
program  in  which  that  energy  could  be 
further  utilized,  not  totally  but  fur- 
ther utilized,  the  energy  potential  in 
just  that  one  form  of  waste  is  worth  at 
oil  price  equivalent  $26  trillion.  We 
suggest  that  is  .something  that  should 
not  be  allowed  in  a  country  that  has  a 
conservation  ethic,  in  a  country  that 
has  some  concern  about  the  economics 
and  the  use  of  our  resources.  If  you 
want  another  statistical  equivalent,  if 
we  used  the  price  of  coal  rather  than 
the  price  of  oil,  it  is  $15  trillion  about 
700  years  of  energy  consumption  at 
current  rates  of  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  is  an  asset  we 
are  going  to  throw  away.  We  are  going 
to  deny  ourselves  the  ability  to  devel- 
op the  technology  that  can  use  it. 

Second,  one  of  the  arguments  that 
has  not  figured  very  widely  in  the 
debate  here  today,  but  one  of  the  ar- 
guments against  the  breeder  is  a  famil- 
iar one  that  gets  into  the  question  of 
nonproliferation  policy,  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium,  and  indeed  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  breeder  reactor  in 
the  process  does  produce  some  Pluto- 
nium, but  it  consumes  more  plutonium 
than  it  produces.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
weapons  proliferation  and  who  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  zero-zero 
option  want  to  get  rid  of  these  nuclear 
weapons  and  if  we  are  successful  in 
getting  rid  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  still 
have  a  component  of  those  weapons 
that  is  harder  to  get  rid  of  and  that  is 
the  Plutonium  element.  Suppose  we 
scrap  all  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 
What  do  we  do  with  the  plutonium 
element? 

Well.  I  suspect  we  would  like  to  treat 
it  like  almost  every  thing  else  that  we 
believe  is  garbage.  We  would  like  to 
put  it  in  an  incinerator  somewhere 
and  burn  it  up.  The  available  technol- 
ogy for  the  incineration  of  plutonium. 
at  least  the  most  likely  candidate  for 
that  is  the  breeder  reactor  in  which 
that  not  only  is  a  garbage  which  can 
be  destroyed  but  it  is  like  .some  other 
garbage  that  we  use  in  some  power- 
plants  today.  We  burn  it  to  produce 
heat,  produce  energy  which  is  usable. 
We  convert  a  liability  into  an  asset.  If 
we  can  demonstrate  that  the  breeder 
reactor  will  work,  if  we  can  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  the  technolo- 
gy to  the  point  where  we  can  commer- 
cialize it.  if  we  go  ahead  and  develop  it 
so  that  we  know  that  we  can  do  it 
safely,  if  we  continue  both  the  demon- 
stration of  available  technology  and 
continue  with  the  base  program,  we 
will  then  be  able,  with  surety  to  the 
world,  to  say  we  know  how  to  take 
care  of  that  problem.  And  we  will  then 
be  able  to  move  forward  with  confi- 
dence on  something  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  mankind. 


Mr.  BlMi'FKS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  have  been  pro- 
ducing electricity  in  light  water  reac- 
tors now  since  1949.  that  is  34  years. 
Yet.  the  Senator  and  I  sat  day  after 
day  in  the  Energy  Committee  laboring 
over  what  we  were  going  to  do  with 
the  radioactive  waste  from  light  water 
reactors.  34  years  after  the  fact  we 
still  do  not  have  a  .solution.  So  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  how  does  he  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  radioactive 
waste  from  this  plant  which  is  much 
more  radioactive  than  radioactive 
waste  from  light  water  reactors? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator  asks  a  thoughtful  ques- 
tion and  comes  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion because  the  last  statement  he 
made  is  not  factually  correct. 

The  waste  products  from  a  breeder 
reactor  are  less  difficult  from  a  stor- 
age process  and  from  volumes  than  is 
a  light  water  reactor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  after  reproc- 
essing? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  You  have  to  reproc- 
ess in  that  fuel  cycle,  that  is  correct. 
But  that  is  before  breeder,  not  after. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  talking  different  scientists  because 
I  am  telling  him  that  the  scientists  I 
have  talked  to  tell  me  that  the  waste 
from  a  breeder  reactor  is  much  more 
radioactive. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  again  we  have 
to  get  into  an  extended  discussion  of 
what  radioactive  waste  is  and  what  the 
parameters  are.  You  have  levels  of  ra- 
dioactivity. The  ones  that  are  most 
long  lived,  the  ones  we  worry  about 
most  in  terms  of  geologic  storage  have 
very  low  radioactivity.  That  is  why 
they  last  so  long.  What  the  scientists 
to  whom  you  have  talked,  are  talking 
about  are  those  so-called  hot  elements, 
the  ones  that  have  high  levels  of  ra- 
dioactivity. The  very  fact  that  they 
have  high  levels  of  radioactivity  means 
they  have  short  lives,  relatively  speak- 
ing, and  therefore  they  are  a  short- 
term  greater  problem  but  a  long-term 
smaller  problem.  As  the  Senator 
knows  from  the  debate  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  last  year 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Radio- 
active Waste  Storage  and  Disposal 
Act.  we  are  putting  in  place  the  stor- 
age programs  which  deal  with  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  as  well  as  the  interim 
disposition  of  tho.se  radioactive  wastes 
which  we  then  believe  will  have  no 
further  economic  utility. 

So  we  do  have  an  answer  to  the  ra- 
dioactive waste  problem,  both  from 
LWRs  and  from  the  breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  arguments 
presented  by  both  sides  on  the  merits 
of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project. 


When  this  issue  last  came  before  the 
Senate.  Secretary  Hodel  had  been 
newly  named  as  Secretary  of  Energy.  I 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  project  at 
that  time  in  order  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  the  private  fi- 
nancing aspects  of  the  project  which 
he  assured  me  were  in  hand.  Indeed, 
my  vote  was  predicated  on  increased 
private  participation  in  this  project. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  outcome  of 
that  effort.  Though  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  increased  private  partici- 
pation, the  bottom  line  shows  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  still  far  out  on 
the  limb  with  Federal  guarantees  ex- 
ceeding $1  billion. 

I  can  only  -say  to  Secretary  Hodel 
and  the  proponents  of  the  project  that 
a  golden  opportunity  has  been  lost.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  the  American  people 
who  have  lost,  because  we  do  need  this 
technology— but  not  at  this  price. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  continued 
funding  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
project. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project.  While  I  have 
supported  this  project  in  the  past,  the 
controversies  involving  financing, 
technology,  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
need  have  prompted  my  careful  reas- 
sessment of  this  project.  After  thor- 
ough study  of  the  project  and  the  new 
financing  plan.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  project  should  go  forward  with  the 
necessary  Federal  Government  sup- 
port. 

At  the  heart  of  this  matter  is  the 
policy  by  which  this  Nation  chooses  to 
insure  its  energy  future,  and  thereby 
its  productive  capacity,  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century.  What  is  at  issue  is 
whether  or  not  fast  breeder  reactors 
need  be  part  of  that  policy. 

Our  use  of  energy  has  dropped  by  5 
percent  in  the  last  decade  due  to  con- 
servation, the  influence  of  foreign  car- 
tels, and  economic  rece.ssion.  However, 
our  use  of  electricity  has  grown  by  20 
percent  within  the  same  timeframe, 
and  we  may  expect  it  to  increase.  Con- 
servation has  been  and  should  contin- 
ue to  be  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional energy  policy,  but  conservation 
alone  cannot  insure  our  energy  future. 

Our  energy  resources  can  be  differ- 
entiated as  renewable  or  nonrenewa- 
ble; energy  uses  can  be  differentiated 
as  electrical  or  nonelectrical.  Our  lim- 
ited oil  and  natural  gas  resources  will 
continue  to  be  better  used  to  run  our 
automobiles,  heat  our  homes,  and  fuel 
our  industries  than  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. Our  Nation's  coal  reserves  are 
large  and  must  be  tapped  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity.  However,  the  en- 
vironmental and  health  effects  associ- 
ated with  coal  must  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed, and  the.se  effects  may  eventu- 
ally limit  the  rate  at  which  coal  will  be 
utilized.  Even  conventional  nuclear 
power,  which  we  will  be  required  to 


utilize  to  a  greater  extent  in  producing 
electricity,  must  be  recognized  a§  an 
exhau.stible  energy  resource.  Of  the 
rtncwablp  energy  sources  such  as 
>olar-ba,std  technology,  hydroelectric 
power,  breeder  reactors,  and  fusion, 
only  the  latter  two  offer  the  potential 
for  substantial  baseload  production  of 
electricity.  Only  the  breeder  reactor 
has  technology  advanced  enough  to  be 
available  in  the  next  few  decades. 

Other  nations  who  do  not  enjoy  our 
current  abundance  of  energy  alterna- 
tives have  already  confronted  some  of 
the  tough  choices  America  must  face 
in  the  future.  With  limited  or  no  or- 
(^'anic  fuel  reserves,  countries  such  as 
Belgium.  Japan.  France.  Great  Brit- 
ain. Italy.  India.  The  Netherlands,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are 
developing  breeder  technology.  Like 
the  U.S.S.R..  we  too.  will  most  certain- 
ly face  the  same  set  of  options  as 
those  countries  in  the  coming  years. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  chosen  to  develop 
breeder  reactors.  We  must,  also. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  this  Nation 
has  invested  $3.8  billion  in  breeder 
technology  research  and  development. 
In  addition  to  that  outlay,  we  have  in- 
vested $1.5  billion  in  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project.  The  next  logi- 
cal step  in  that  development  program 
vould  be  the  completion  of  this  impor- 
lant  project.  To  stop  now  would  not 
only  result  in  the  lo.ss  of  that  total  in- 
vestment of  $5.3  billion,  but  also  would 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  $300  to 
$500  million  more  in  termination  costs. 
More  importantly,  to  stop  our  breed- 
er technology  research  and  develop- 
ment program  now  will  effectively  for- 
feit to  our  economic  competitors  an 
energy  edge,  which  translates  into  an 
economic  edge.  America's  ultimate 
ability  to  compete  economically  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  at  stake. 
During  my  tenure  of  service  in  this 
body.  I  have  seen  this  Nation  decline 
from  its  position  of  world  economic 
dominance.  It  will  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent further  slippage  of  our  economic 
position,  unless  we  aggressively  seek 
every  advantage,  and  every  edge  avail- 
able. The  continuation  of  this  Nation's 
breeder  reactor  program  will  help  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  energy  edge  for 
this  Nation. 

The  new  financing  plan  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor project  has  received  support  from 
many  quarters,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  the  President.  It  is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  support  a  prototype 
project  of  this  size  and  scope  if  the  na- 
tional interest  is  to  be  .served,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  this  case.  The  7-year  ex- 
penditure of  $1.5  billion  needed  to 
complete  this  project  is  sub.stantial. 
but  it  is  small  when  compared  to  the 
economic  stakes  involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
caution  that  a  decision  to  halt  work  on 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  and 


forego  the  international  competition 
for  reliable,  independent  energy  re- 
sources cannot,  as  some  seem  to  be- 
lieve, place  the  nuclear  genie  back  in 
the  bottle.  On  the  other  hand,  contin- 
ued leadership  in  atomic  energy  devel- 
opment will  allow  us  to  influence  how- 
nuclear  energy  and  its  associated  prod- 
ucts are  managed  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  in  the  American  char- 
acter to  ignore  a  challenge.  We  coura- 
geously accepted  the  challenge  of 
space:  we  must  not  be  timid  in  the 
challenge  of  energy  independence.  For 
all  these  reasons.  I  hope  thai  Congress 
will  support  completion  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  today  to 
yet  another  round  of  debate  on  the 
Clinch  River  project— a  debate  that 
has  been  going  on  for  a  period  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  With  ex- 
traordinary regularity,  the  debate  over 
this  project  always  seems  to  involve 
the  same  issues— should  we  go  forward 
with  this  project,  and.  if  so.  who 
should  pay  for  it?  We  always  seem  to 
have  a  new  and  dazzling  round  of  stud- 
ies, a  fresh  handful  of  editorials,  and  a 
repackaging  of  the  issues  from  both 
sides,  but  the  basic  Lssues  that  we  have 
been  asked  to  address  time  and  again 
have  essentially  remained  the  same— is 
this  a  worthwhile  venture  and.  if  so. 
how  should  it  be  financed? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  reached  the 
point  over  these  many  years.  Mr. 
President,  where  this  project  has  now- 
become  but  a  symbol— the  saliva  test, 
if  you  will— of  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  nuclear  power.  That  is  too  bad. 
And  I,  for  one.  think  that  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  we  have  reached 
that  point.  We  have  long  since  passed 
the  time,  in  my  judgment,  when  a  vote 
for  or  against  Clinch  River  is  a  vote 
for  or  against  nuclear  power— and  I  do 
not  certainly  cast  my  vote  today  on 
that  basis. 

I  have  long  held  to  the  view-  that  nu- 
clear power  can  and  must  play  a  criti- 
cal role  in  supplying  electricity  to 
meet  future  energy  demand,  and  I 
have  devoted  significant  efforts  since 
the  day  I  arrived  in  the  Senate— first 
as  ranking  member  and  then  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation— to  insuring  that  nuclear 
energy  can  fulfill  its  potential  and  do 
that  safely,  efficiently,  and  effectively. 
I  truly  believe  that  it  can. 

But  the  issue  here,  pure  and  simple, 
is  one  of  economics— a  question  of 
whether  we  can  justify  continued  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  financing  of 
this  project  on  the  order  contemplated 
under  the  new  cost-sharing  plan.  I 
have  given  a  good  measure  of  thought 
to  this  issue  over  the  years,  and,  in- 
creasingly, I  have  come  to  puzzle 
whether  we  have  lo.st  sight  of  what  we 
set  out  to  accomplish  with  this  project 
back  in  1970.  when  the  Congress  first 
authorized  CRBR  as  a  demonstration 


project.  For  here  we  are  again— 12 
years  later,  with  $1.6  billion  spent  and 
the  first  trees  cleared  off  the  site  just 
over  a  year  ago— and  still  debating 
questions  that  should  have  been  re- 
solved .so  very  long  ago. 

Assuredly.  Mr.  President,  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  12  years 
of  indecision  on  Clinch  River  rests 
squarely  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—time and  again  we  have  subject- 
ed this  project  to  the  consequences  of 
our  inability  to  make  long-term  deci- 
sions on  the  energy  future  of  this 
country,  and  the  results  have  been 
devastating.  A  project  originally  esti- 
mated to  cost  $700  million  has  soared 
to  nearly  six  times  that  amount.  11 
years  passed  before  even  the  most  pre- 
liminary of  site  preparation  activities 
began,  and  a  construction  permit  is 
not  expected  until  later  this  year.  But 
we  have  mindlessly  managed  to  spend 
$1.4  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  $150  million  of  the  utilities' 
money. 

And  now  w-e  are  back  to  ponder,  once 
again,  where  we  wish  to  go  with  this 
project. 

All  of  us  are  now  familiar  with  all  of 
the  facts  and  figures.  Clinch  River  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1970  as  a  re- 
search and  development  project  to 
provide  operational  experience  on  the 
safety  and  environmental  advantages 
and  economic  potential  of  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  technology.  At 
that  time  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  about  $700  million  to  build 
a  demonstration  breeder  reactor— an 
estimate  that  included  5  years  of  oper- 
ation. As  it  was  originally  envisioned, 
this  project  was  to  be  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  private  industry,  with  the  costs  to 
be  shared  jointly.  In  exchange  for 
footing  part  of  the  bill,  the  utilities 
who  agreed  to  participate  were  to  then 
be  entitled  to  share  in  the  technologi- 
cal benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
project. 

The  original  authorization  for  a 
demonstration  breeder  reactor— Public 
Law  91-273.  passed  in  June  of  1970— 
included  a  provision  addressing  the 
question  of  what  the  Federal  financial 
role  in  the  project  should  be:  That  law- 
provided  -That  such  assistance  which 
the  Commission  undertakes  specifical- 
ly for  this  demonstration  plant  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
capital  cost  of  such  plant." 

At  about  that  same  time  a  group  of 
utilities  agreed  to  contribute  $257  mil- 
lion to  the  project,  in  exchange  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  technolog- 
ical benefits  of  breeder  reactor  tech- 
nology. With  the  mutual  backing  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
industry,  the  Clinch  River  project  was 
off  and  running,  and  estimated  to  be 
finished  by  July  of  1982. 

In  August  of  1974.  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission   then   revised   its 
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co6t  fstimalp  for  CKBli  upward  to 
$1.7  billion.  A  year  later,  the  estimate 
increased  to  $1.9  billion,  and  in  late 
1975.  the  Congress  deleted  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  adopted  in  1971 
discussing  the  share  of  the  capital 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  action  was  followed  by 
two  further  cost  increases— $2.2  billion 
in  April  1977  and  $3.2  billion  in  De- 
cember of  1980. 

DOE  currently  estimates  that  this 
project  will  cost  $4  billion— and  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  will  be  required 
for  the  fascinating  item  of  'startup 
costs."  The  project  is  now  estimated  to 
be  completed  in  November  of  1989. 

With  $1.6  billion  already  expended 
on  this  project,  an  additional  firm  sum 
of  $2.4  billion  will  be  required  to  finish 
it— assuming  that  the  project  stays  on 
schedule  and  within  its  budget.  There 
is  a  "great  bridge"  for  sale  near  the 
Gowanus  in  Brooklyn  if  you  believe 
that  one.  In  addition,  we  have  this 
$100  million  being  sought  for  startup 
costs.  The  total— $2.5  billion-is  the 
subject  of  the  cost-sharing  plan  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  have  cast  a  jaundiced  orb  over  this 
cost-sharing  plan  since  it  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  and  have  had  e.xtended 
discussions  over  the  past  few  weeks 
with  many  of  those  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  assembling  the  plan.  In  all  hon- 
esty and  candor.  I  certainly  fail  to  see 
how  the  plan  before  u.s  represents  the 
kind  of  cost-sharing  arrangement  that 
I  think  Congress— or  I— had  in  mind 
when  we  directed  DOE  to  "vigorously 
explore  proposals,  including  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  original  cost-sharing 
arrangement,  that  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral budget  requirements  for  the 
Clinch  River  project  and  secure  great- 
er participation  from  the  private 
sector."  More  importantly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  propo.sal  matches  up 
with  the  kind  of  cost-sharing  that  the 
American  public  expects  or  deserves. 

For  here  we  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  put  up  $1.5  billion 
toward  completion  and  startup  of  the 
project— 60  percent  of  the  remaining 
cost.  If  the  project  comes  in  within  its 
budget— hold  your  breath  here— this 
one-shot.  multiyear  appropriation 
would  presumably  be  the  very  last  ap 
propriation  of  Federal  funds  required 
by  the  project.  In  exchange  for  this 
Federal  funding,  the  plan  calls  on  the 
private  sector  to  come  up  with  $1  bil- 
lion—or 40  percent  of  the  remaining 
cost;  $175  million  of  the  private  sector 
contribution  represents  the  balance 
due.  plus  interest,  from  the  utilities  on 
their  initial  pledge  of  $257  million: 
$150  million  would  be  rai.sed  by  the 
sale  of  equity  shares;  and  $675  million 
would  be  borrowed  from  the  private 
sector  and  repaid,  with  interest,  by  the 
issuance  of  approximately  $1  billion  in 
bonds. 


If  this  plan  then  unfolds  as  its  pro- 
ponents intend— with  construction  to 
be  completed  on  schedule  and  within 
budget,  and  operation  of  the  plant  and 
sale  of  the  electricity  to  meet  the  as- 
sumptions set  forth  in  the  plan— the 
Federal  Government  will  then  have  fi- 
nanced $2.95  billion,  or  slightly  over  72 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost;  and 
the  private  sector  will  have  contribut- 
ed $1.15  billion,  or  just  under  30  per- 
cent. If  the  assumptions  that  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  plan 
cannot  be  met,  or  if  there  are  any  ad- 
ditional cost  overruns,  the  financial 
exposure  of  the  Federal  Government 
may,  in  fact,  be  much  higher,  due  to 
the  extensive  Federal  guarantees  that 
have  been  included  in  this  plan  in 
order  to  back  up  the  private  sector  in- 
vestment. 

As  I  ob.serve  this  complex  plan.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  but  marvel  as  to 
how  terribly  distorted  our  vision  of 
cost-sharing  has  become  since  the 
early  days  of  this  project,  when  the 
Congress  managed  to  say  in  a  single 
.sentence  that  the  capital  costs  of  this 
project  should  be  shared  equally  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
industry.  In  fact,  the  supreme  irony  in 
all  of  this  is  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  this 
alternative  financing  plan  will  cost 
U.S.  taxpayers  $248  million  more  over 
the  life  of  the  plant  than  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  were  simply  to  fund 
the  remaining  cost  of  the  project  up 
front  with  no  cost-sharing. 

I  do  not  want  to  redundantly  relate 
the  points  that  have  already  been 
made  by  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
today,  but  I  do  wish  to  highlight  a  key 
point  or  two.  First,  as  I  ponder  this 
plan.  I  note  the  largest  portion  of  the 
private  sector  contribution— the  $675 
million  financed  through  the  sale  of 
bonds— involves  absolutely  no  private 
.sector  risk.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
these  bonds  are  backed,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  assurances  that  all  debt 
service  obligations  will  be  met  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  Similar  as- 
surances have  been  provided  to  insure 
that  the  tax  benefits  now  available  to 
those  who  invest  in  this  project  will 
remain  available  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  investment— even  if  it 
goes  sour.  This  is.  in  effect,  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  Congress  will  not  change 
the  laws  that  provide  these  benefits. 
Would  that  we  could  all  toady  up  our 
bucks  that  way  in  the  investment 
areas. 

Beyond  that,  the  flow  of  dollars  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  according  to 
some  estimates— as  a  direct  result  of 
the  tax  benefits  that  may  be  taken 
under  this  plan— will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $175  million,  yielding  a 
net  private  .sector  investment  of  about 
$825  million. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  there  is  noth- 
ing  in    this   plan    that    addresses   the 


issue  of  cost -overruns.  We  have  been 
burned  plenty  on  that  one.  Any  such 
overruns  will  obviously  be  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  Federal  share  even  fur- 
ther. And  even  though  we  are  told 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  design  work 
is  now  complete,  and  that  many  of  the 
components  have  been  ordered  and  de- 
livered. I  would  be  most  boggled  if  this 
project  were  to  really  end  up  costing 
"only"  $4.1  billion  and  be  ready  to  op- 
erate by  November  of  1989.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Congress  will, 
at  some  future  unknown  time,  be  right 
back  again  to  address  a  request  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  CRBR. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
cannot  concur  with  the  notion  that  a 
contribution  of  $1.1  billion  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  toward  the  cost  of  a 
project  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  kick  in  an  additional 
$3  billion,  constitutes  the  kind  of  cost- 
sharing  that  the  Congress  originally 
had  in  mind  for  this  project  when  it 
was  first  authorized  back  in  1970,  nor 
when  the  Congress  just  in  this  past 
year  directed  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  expore  proposals  for  secur- 
ing greater  financial  participation  for 
the  private  sector. 

Where  substantial  benefits  will 
accrue  as  a  result  of  a  given  project 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  firmly  believe  that  the  benefi- 
ciary of  those  benefits— whether  it  be 
State  or  local  governments  or  the  pri- 
vate sector— has  an  obligation  to 
cough  up  its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
that  project.  And  difficult  as  it  may 
be.  I  am  convinced  that  when  we  begin 
abiding  by  that  principle— delicately 
referred  to  in  my  State  as  "putting 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is"  or 
■put  up  or  shut  up"— then  we  will 
begin  to  reasonably  stretch  the  limited 
Federal  dollars  and  get  more  of  our 
truly  necessary  national  projects  un- 
derway. In  fact.  I  have  consistently 
urged  the  Congre.ss  to  take  just  that 
approach  with  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway,  and  with  modifications 
to  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  right  there  on 
my  home  ground  in  Wyoming.  This 
latter  project  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming's legislative  commitment  to  pro- 
vide $47  million  for  this  project— an 
amount  equal  to  almost  one-half  of 
the  estimated  project  cost.  Our  State 
is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do  that.  We 
know  others  are  not.  But  tho.se  who 
can  do  should  do.  In  these  days  of 
fiscal  austerity  and  budget  deficits,  we 
simply  have  no  choice.  Mr.  President, 
but  to  require  those  who  stand  to  ben- 
efit the  most  from  undertakings  such 
as  these  to  step  forward  and  share  in  a 
greater  portion  of  the  costs.  And  this 
plan.  Mr.  President,  which  is  heavily 
laced  with  Federal  guarantees  and  as- 
surances, simply  does  not  pass  the  con- 
gressional test  of  securing  greater  par- 


ticipation from  till  private  sector.  For 
that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
.support  this  alternative  financing 
plan. 

Before  I  came  to  that  tough  deci- 
sion. I  gave  a  serious  amount  of 
thought  to  just  what  the  full  implica- 
tions-financial and  otherwise-would 
be  of  abandoning  CRBR  at  this  stage 
of  construction.  That  is  referred  to  as 
•cut  and  run"  I  believe.  For  indeed  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  and  a  sig- 
nificant investment  have  already  been 
made  in  this  project;  SI. 6  billion  has 
already  been  spent,  a  large  percent  of 
the  project  research  and  development 
has  been  completed,  many  of  the 
major  components,  prototypes,  and 
test  items  have  been  ordered,  and  a 
large  number  of  components  have  ac- 
tually been  delivered.  Given  all  of 
that.  I  am  told  that  we  cannot  now 
afford  to  pull  the  plug  on  CRBR  and 
risk  losing  all  of  our  initial  investment 
of  $1.6  billion,  plus  an  additional  $500 
million  to  close  up  the  shop. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
projects  around  this  Nation  that  are 
testaments  to  the  distorted  logic  that 
•Lord,  we  can't  stop  now!"  Taxpayers 
in  every  State  know  a  myriad  of  those 
misguided  efforts  which  were  usually 
testimonials  to  some  departed 
■ongressperson  who— during  life— had 
Been  most  generous  with  someone 
else's  money,  that  is,  yours. 

Take  a  look  at  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee.  My  comments  on  that  turkey  are 
well  documented.  Look  at  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  which  was 
originally  estimated  to  cost  $48  million 
and  ended  up  costing  $137  million. 
There  is  an  edifice  that  we  should 
have  said,  "no  more  •  to.  If  we  but  did 
that  more  often.  I  am  convinced  that 
wc  would  end  up  saving  a  healthy 
bundle  of  jack  and.  at  the  same  time, 
slow  the  swelling  tide  of  projects  of 
really  questionable  value. 

It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  that 
we  stand  to  lose  most  of  the  funds 
that  have  been  invested  in  this 
project,  but  that  does  not  justify  in 
my  mind  agreeing  to  spend  another 
$1.5  billion  plus  in  Federal  money  to 
finish  off  this  project.  It  is  really  time 
that  we  call  a  halt  to  this  project,  and 
its  continual  draw  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  to 
remove  this  ab.surd  acid  test  from  the 
arena  of  discussion  about  the  future  of 
the  nuclear  industry,  in  order  that  we 
can  get  about  the  task  of  restoring 
this  industry  to  a  position  of  strength 
and  vitality  through  licensing  reform 
and  other  measures  which  do  not  com- 
promise human  health  and  .safety.  For 
those  and  other  unpresented  reasons. 
Mr.  President.  I  most  reluctantly  have 
determined  that  I  shall  oppose  this 
cost  sharing  initiative  and  the  continu- 
ation of  this  long  controversial 
project. 

Mr.     HART.     Mr.     President,     once 
again  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  con- 


sider the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 
Once  again,  we  are  asked  to  appropri- 
ate huge  sums  of  money  for  a  commer- 
cial demonstration  project  being  built 
before  its  time,  a  project  that  may  well 
prove  unsuccessful.  And  while  there  is 
a  new  twist  this  time:  Incentives  and 
guarantees  for  private  investors  so 
that  these  investors  will  receive  full 
return  on  their  investment,  the  facts 
remain  the  same.  The  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  spend  even  more  money  over 
the  $1.7  billion  already  spent  on  a 
project  of  dubious  value. 

We  can  choose  among  many  reasons 
to  oppose  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor. There's  something  for  conserv- 
atives, something  for  liberals,  and 
something  for  moderates:  indeed,  one 
of  the  remarkable  things  about  the 
project  is  the  diversity  of  opposition  to 
it.  It  is  not  often  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. Public  Citizen,  Paul  Weyrich  and 
the  New  York  Times  can  all  agree.  But 
they  speak  with  one  voice  in  support 
of  efforts  to  terminate  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  once  and  for  all. 
Mr.  President,  opponents  of  Clinch 
River  can  object  to  the  cost.  In  1972. 
when  the  CRBR  project  was  launched, 
it  was  to  cost  some  $500  million,  the 
Government  and  a  group  of  utilities 
sharing  the  costs  equally.  But  the  cost 
of  the  project  has  ballooned  to  more 
than  $3  billion  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  an  estimate  the 
GAO  says  is  $5  billion  too  low.  And 
still  the  nuclear  industry  has  yet  to 
make  good  on  its  original  obligation. 

Or  we  can  object  to  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  on  grounds  that  it  is 
not  needed,  that  the  technology  is  not 
ready  for  a  project  of  this  size,  and 
that  the  demand  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
justify  constructing  a  new  nuclear 
plant. 

Opponents  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  can  also  object  on 
grounds  that  the  financing  plan  the 
administration  developed  at  the 
behest  of  Congress  will  do  nothing  but 
increase  the  Government's  exposure 
to  risks.  Under  the  plan,  the  investors 
would  receive  ironclad  guarantees  that 
they  would  recover  full  return  on  in- 
vestment regardless  of  the  cost  over- 
runs or  unforeseen  technological  ob- 
stacles. If  the  CBO  is  correct  in  its  cal- 
culations that  the  alternative  financ- 
ing proposal  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $250  million  more  than  a  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project,  the  DOE's  efforts 
to  distribute  the  risks  of  the  project 
more  equitably  do  not  inspire  much 
confidence. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  excellent 
reasons  to  oppose  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  But  the  debate  over 
CRBR  over  the  years  has  not  touched 
often  on  another  important  reason  to 
oppose  Clinch  River:  The  threat  the 
breeder  technology  poses  to  efforts  to 


control    the    flow    of    weapons-grade 
technology  around  the  world. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  threat 
that  our  Nation  faces.  To  date,  our 
stockpiles  include  44  metric  tons  of 
separated  plutonium  warehoused  in 
nuclear  power  programs  throughout 
the  free  world.  If  only  15  pounds  of 
separated  plutonium  were  in  some  way 
to  surface  in  the  hands  of  a  terrorist 
group  or  other  fanatical  faction  bent 
on  destruction,  they  could  construct  a 
crude  nuclear  bomb  that  could  hold 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world  at  bay  indefinitely. 

Promoting  commercial  development 
of  breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants  at  home  and  abroad  has  paved 
the  way  for  an  industrial  process  that 
will  produce,  by  the  ton.  plutonium 
that  can  be  used  by  the  pound  to  make 
atomic  bombs. 

We  now  possess  enough  separated 
Plutonium  to  produce  6.500  bombs  the 
size  that  devastated  the  city  of  Naga- 
saki. By  the  year  2000.  based  on  indus- 
trial projections,  if  the  free  world  pur- 
sues Plutonium  as  a  nuclear  power 
fuel,  we  could  have  600  tons  of  sepa- 
rated Plutonium,  enough  for  88.000 
nuclear  weapons.  In  other  terms,  in 
less  than  17  years,  the  free  world  will 
possess  the  capability  to  produce  more 
nuclear  weapons  than  are  currently 
stockpiled  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  combined. 

Although  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  breeder  technology  may  re- 
spond to  limited  industrial  interests,  it 
clearly  runs  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  national  security  and  it  serious- 
ly jeopardizes  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  large. 

It  will  not  take  long  once  separated 
plutonium.  by  the  ton.  takes  to  the 
highway,  for  terrorist  groups  to  secure 
the  raw  materials  of  nuclear  capabil- 
ity.   NRC    Commissioner    Victor    Gi- 

linsky  wrote. 

•  *  'the  IAEA  system  does  does  not  pro- 
tect plutonium  in  national  hands  *  *  *  In 
the  process  of  separation,  the  plutonium 
loses  its  national  identity  and  effective  con- 
trol by  any  one  fuel  supplier  becomes  impos- 
sible. 

Monitoring  tons  of  plutonium  being 
transported  around  the  world  in  hun- 
dreds of  different  vehicles,  and  main- 
taining accurate  accounting  for  the 
hundreds  of  facilities  in  which  plutoni- 
um is  handled  would  be  an  arduous 
enough  task.  Operating  an  intelligence 
s.vstem  that  could  provide  quick  warn- 
ing of  a  diversion  or  a  theft  of  plutoni- 
um would  be  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Even  the  President's  own  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  voiced  its  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  ability  to 
safeguard  plutonium  and  other  dan- 
gerous materials.  They  cautioned  the 
President  about  relying  on  the  IAEA, 
contending  that  IAEA  was  "suscepti- 
ble to  third  world  and  Eastern  bloc 
politics,  it  lacked  an  intelligence  capa- 
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hii!!  ,      and  then  cited  the  agency  as 

A'  iK     a.-  an  international  institution. 

With  tilt'  potential  of  easy  access  to 
separated  plutonium,  it  is  a  short  step 
to  a  fanatic  threatening  to  blow  up  the 
Washmgton  Monument  or  a  terrorist 
group  smuggling  a  crude  atomic  device 
into  a  major  metropolitan  area  in  the 
trunk  of  a  car.  Thousands  of  lives 
would  hang  in  the  balance.  This  is  the 
ultimate  nightmare. 

The  administration  repeatedly  pro- 
fesses its  concern  for  our  national  se- 
curity. But  nothing  could  more  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  security  than  a 
world  in  which  every  nation  or  subna- 
tional  group  has  some  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. We  must  take  swift  and  decisive 
action  to  discourage  and  sharply  re- 
strict commerce  in  nuclear  materials 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  other  na- 
tions to  forgo  the  use  of  plutonium. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  is  built,  the  plutonium 
it  produces  probably  will  not  be  divert- 
ed into  the  hands  of  terrorists  or  a 
government  intent  on  building  a  nucle- 
ar device.  But  the  precedent  it  sets 
may  well  open  a  Pandoras  box  of  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
unless  others  wish  to  make  the  point 
further,  it  is  my  intent  to  offer  a  ta- 
bling motion  in  just  a  moment. 

May  I  say  the  situation  is  that  we 
have  before  us  an  appropriation  bill 
which  presently  contains  no  money 
for  Clinch  River.  The  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  committee  amendment  that 
will  add  $1.5  billion  for  Clinch  River,  a 
multiyear  appropriation. 

I  think  all  observers  recognize  and 
acknowledge  by  now  that  Clinch  River 
would  no  longer  be  an  issue  if  it  were 
not  for  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
majority  leader.  No  one  wishes  to  dis- 
please Howard  Baker,  who  is  a  fine 
man  personally,  and  it  is  tough  to  vote 
against  him. 

Let  me  make  this  point.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  procedural  vote,  a  tabling 
motion.  It  does  not  rule  out  any  option 
that  the  proponents  of  the  Clinch 
River  might  wish  to  exercise  in  the 
future.  It  simply  tables  this  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  this  bill.  The  pro- 
ponents will  have  ample  opportunity 
on  other  bills,  on  separate  legislation, 
which  is  pre.sently  in  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

So  this  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
cedural vote  and  no  one  need  fear  cut- 
ting off  the  options  of  the  proponents 
with  respect  of  the  future. 

So  unless  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas has  something  to  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to    lay    on    the    table    the    committee 


amendment  on  page  12.  line  14.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  would 
each  vote    yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  316  Leg! 
YEAS-56 


Arm.stroni! 

Baurus 

Brnlscn 

Biden 

Btntiaman 

Borcn 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafce 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Craii-slon 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Diirenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

D  Amato 

Danforlh 

Denton 

Dole 

Domeniri 

Ea.sl 

Evans 

Gam 


Ford 

Glenn 

Han 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Laulenberu 

Leahy 

Levin 

LuKar 

MatsunaKa 

MattinKly 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Milrhell 

NAYS-40 

Gorton 

Gras-sley 

Haleh 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleslon 

Johnston 

Ka.sten 

I.axalt 

Lonn 

Mathia.s 

MrClure 


Moynlhan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Perry 

Hres-sler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simp.son 

Trible 

TsonKBs 

Warner 

Wilson 


Murkowski 

Randolph 

Sa-sser 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Weirker 

Zonnsky 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED! 

Stafford. for 

NOT  VOTING-3 

Goldwater  Holliniis  RieRle 

So  the  motion  to  l..y  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SECOND  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT- 
PACE  24.  AFTEH  LINE  2  1    INSERT  NEW  LANGUAGE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  now  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  after  line  21.  in.sert  new  lan- 
guage down  through  page  25.  line  17. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  2003.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  other  Act  through  May 
31  may  be  used  to  repeal,  amend,  or  other- 
wise modify  the  applicability  of  .section 
73.658ij)<i)  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations (commonly  known  as  the  Syndica- 
tion Rule:  23  FCC  2d  382):  section 
73.658(j)<iii  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations (commonly  known  a.s  the  Financial 
Interest  Rule:  23  FCC  2d  382):  and  section 
73.658(k)  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations (commonly  known  as  the  Prime 
Time  Access  Rule:  23  FCC  2d  382). 

(b)  The  first  subsection  of  this  section 
shall  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  modify  the 
provisions  or  applicability  of  any  rule  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section  with  respect  to  any 
network  which  has  (ewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  television  licensees  affiliated  with 
such  network  and  such  licen.sees  carry  not 
more  than  twenty-five  hours  per  week  on 
programming  from  the  interconnected  pro- 
gram .service  offered  by  such  network  as  of 
dale  of  enactment.  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  network  '  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  73.658ij»(4)  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  m  effect 
August  1.  1983). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  this  is  another  one  of  the  con- 
troversial amendments.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  other  controversial 
amendment  I  am  aware  of. 

This  is  the  syndication  i.ssue.  It  has 
to  do  with  an  amendment  placed  on  an 
appropriation  supplemental  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  relating  to  the 
question  of  syndication  of  television 
programs. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard  on 
this.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  be  on 
the  floor  to  make  their  presentation  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  and.  I  hope, 
complete  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
just  a  moment,  I  sincerely  regret  the 
loss  of  this  committee  amendment  and 
the  project  that  it  represented.  But  it 
is  lost.  I  congratulate  those  who  have 
won.  I  hope  that  there  is  at  least  one 
good   thing   that   comes   out    of   that 


from  my  standpoint.  That  is,  I  hope 
we  get  on  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  should  like  to  see  us  pa.ss  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  also  say  that 
we  still  have  the  debt  limit  to  deal 
with.  While  the  3-day  rule  will  not  run 
until  Monday  on  that  bill,  I  have  filed 
a  notice  of  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  suspend  the  rules  so  that  we 
can  call  up  the  debt  limit  yet  this 
week. 

The  deadline  for  that  action  is 
-Monday  midnight.  It  is  entirely  po.ssi- 
ble  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
this  weekend  in  order  to  complete 
action  on  that  measure.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  we  can  get  an  agree- 
ment. I  suppose,  for  a  time  for  pas.sage 
on  the  debt  limit,  or  that  we  can  get 
started  and  finish.  Otherwise,  I  advise 
Senators  that  the  statement  I  have 
been  making  for  some  time— that  is. 
that  we  must  do  supplemental  and  we 
must  do  debt  limit  in  order  to  avoid  a 
weekend  session— still  obtains. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
the  loss  of  this  project.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  most  dili- 
gent effort.  I  thank  those  who  sup- 
ported our  effort  to  avoid  the  tabling 
of  the  amendment,  but  it  has  grown 
more  difficult  with  each  session  to 
hold  on  to  this  project. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  next  is  in  no 
way  sour  grapes:  it  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  One  of  these  days,  1 
think  we  shall  regret  not  having  an 
entry  in  this  swcep.stakes  in  this  devel- 
opment field.  The  Senate  has  spoken. 
I  shall  not  try  to  prolong  this  matter. 
Mr  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  responded  with  characteris- 
tic magnanimity.  The  majority  leader 
is  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  men  I 
know.  It  is  always  easy  to  be  a  good 
winner,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a 
good  loser.  Football  coaches  say. 
"Show  me  a  good  lo.ser  and  I  will  show 
you  a  loser." 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  magnanimity  and 
his  attitude.  It  has  been  a  fair  fight. 
going  on  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
the  worthiest  adversary  anybody  could 
have. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  is  it  still 
his  intention,  if  we  finish  this  bill  to- 
night, to  lay  down  the  natural  gas  bill 
or  go  to  the  debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  debt 
limit  is  of  the  utmost  priority.  I  filed  a 
notice  of  my  intention  to  a.sk  the 
Senate  to  suspend  the  3-day  rule.  If  we 
can  reach  the  debt  limit,  and  I  hope 
we  can.  it  is  my  intention  to  go  to  that 
this  w-eek.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  go  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 


If  we  do  not  get  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
this  week,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  will  prob- 
ably be  next  week. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield?  I  wish 
to  be  recognized,  in  any  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  do  not  see  m  this  a  personal 
victory  or  defeat  for  anybody.  I  hope  I 
see  a  defeat  for  a  project  that  is  not 
needed.  I  have  not  heard  the  propo- 
nents say  they  will  not  try  in  the 
future,  so  I  am  not  prepared  to  see 
this  phoenix  finally  reduced  to  ashes. 

SECOND  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  committee 
amendment  are  we  about  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  stale  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  beginning  on  line  22.  insert  a 
new  section  down  through  line  17  on  page 
25  relating  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.ssion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  HAIFILLD.  1  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  as  it  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  temporar- 
ily lay  aside  the  pending  committee 
amendment  in  order  that  we  may  en- 
tertain other  amendments  and  move 
on  with  the  romphnion  of  this  bill. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Is 
there     objection?     The     Chair     hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  not  take  but  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  could  1  inquire  of  the 
managers  how  many  amendments 
they  know  of  to  the  bill  itself  other 
than  the  committee  amendment  which 
has  now  been  set  aside? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  aware  of 
about  five  to  six  amendments  that 
Members  have  indicated  they  expect 
to  bring  up. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  distinguished 
manager    and    the    chairman    of    the 
committee  think  he  can  finish  this  bill 
today? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do. 
Mr.  BAKER.  How  long  will  it  take? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Anywhere  between 
3  and  8  hours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
dispute  with  my  friend  and  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
I  do  not  plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay 
8  hours. 

Would  lh#-Senator  be  willing  then 
to  try  to  complete  this  by  6  p.m.? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  my  most 
respected  leader  that  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  perhaps  consider  that  we  go 
beyond  that  hour  as  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  begins  to  grow 
brighter.  I  expect  that  we  could  possi- 
bly do  it  by  6.  We  have  a  possible  time 
agreement  on  one  controversial 
amendment  relating  to  the  drug  coor- 
dinator being  offered  by  the  propo- 
nents. I  have  not  been  able  to  clear  it 
with  the  opponents  of  that. 

If  we  get  some  time  agreements,  we 
could  conceivably  finish  by  6.  but  I 
would  think  we  ought  to  at  least  con- 
sider a  minimum  threshold  of  8  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
had  not  expected  the  Senate  to  go 
past  the  regular  adjournment  or  recess 
hour  today.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
to  continue  until  about  6  and  then  ask 
the  Senate  to  resume  at  an  early  hour 
tomorrow,  if  the  Senator  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  agree- 
able and  would  like  to  urge  the  leader 
to  consider  bringing  the  Senate  in  at 
8:30  to  be  on  the  bill  by  9  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  a  stern 
ta.skmaster.  and  I  heard  a  swelling 
chorus  of  objections.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  have  to  wait 
until  I  object,  because  I  do  not  plan  to 
be  here  at  8:30.  But  I  take  in  good 
spirit  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator.  I 
will  compromise  with  him. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  CONSIDERATION 
OF   THE   SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS   BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  tran.saction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  9:30  a.m..  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each,  and  that  at  9:30  a.m.  the 
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S< naif  resume  consideration  of  this 
bill,  if  it  has  not  been  completed  prior 
to  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  rfptat  what  I  said  earlier.  I 
hope  we  can  finish  this  bill  today.  We 
have  a  good  2  hours  to  do  it.  Other- 
wise. I  hope  we  can  do  it  tomorrow . 

I  should  also  repeat  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. I  today  filed  a  notice  to  attempt 
to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to  reach 
the  debt  limit  bill,  and  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  try  to  do  that  tomorrow  if 
possible  in  order  to  get  to  that  meas- 
ure. I  note  the  debt  limit  bill  is  one  of 
high  controversy,  but  one  way  or  the 
other  we  have  to  try  to  finish  that 
before  midnight  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  rules  does  he  have 
in  mind? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  minority  leader,  who  is  such  an 
expert  on  the  rules,  rises  with  that 
question,  as  the  old  Tennessee  saying 
goes.  "I  ain't  going  to  waive  none  of 
my  rights.  " 

But  the  rule  I  have  in  mind  is  the  3- 
day  rule.  The  bill  was  reported  last 
evening  late,  and  as  I  count,  since  you 
do  not  count  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  I 
believe  it  would  be  Monday  before  I 
could  reach  the  debt  limit.  What  I 
would  hope  to  do  is  to  try  to  reach 
that  bill  tomorrow,  or  at  the  latest  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  would  also  be  waiv- 
ing the  rule  that  would  make  such  a 
motion  debatable.  What  I  understand 
he  is  saying  is  he  is  going  to  waive  the 
rule  to  permit  him  to  be  on  the  bill:  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  can  do  it  either 
way.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  To  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  I  had  not 
thought  of  that,  but  I  think  that  is  a 
splendid  idea. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  what  the  majority 
leader  is  saying  is  that  he  is  only  waiv- 
ing the  3-day  rule  and  that  he  is  not 
attempting  to  waive  debate  on  any 
motion  to  proceed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  planned  to  do  that,  but  I  sure 
would  like  to  do  that.  And  now  that 
the  minority  leader  has  mentioned  it.  I 
may.  But  the  net  of  this  is  I  do  want 
to  try  to  get  to  the  debt  limit  bill  to- 
morrow, but  I  want  to  see  us  finish  the 
supplemental  first. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  and  I 
thank  the  manager  of  the  bill. 


SUPl'i.f  Mf  N  i    \i 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2437 

(Purpose:  Reconcile  funding  level  difference 

between      $55,000,000      appropriated      in 

Public    Law     98-45     (HUD— Independent 

Agencies       Appropriations       Act)       and 

$54,000,000  authorized  in  Public  Law  98 

94  ( DOD  aut  horization  bill ) 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2437. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  H.R.  3959  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development— Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1984.  under  the  account. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
State  and  Local  A.ssistance.  is  amended  by 
adding  the  followmg  before  the  period: 
Provided,  further,  that  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984.  $55,000,000  is  available  for  contn 
buttons  to  the  Slates  under  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended.  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2286)  for  person- 
nel and  administrative  expenses." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  It  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  now 
before  us  addre.sses  funding  for  im- 
proved emergency  management  and 
response  of  State  and  local  levels.  My 
amendment  addresses  the  appropria- 
tion language  in  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Account  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  as  enacted  in  Public  Law 
98-45. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
staff  and  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  we  w  ill  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2437)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  managers 
of  this  bill  for  their  consideration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reiterate  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  at  the  moment. 

If  staff  or  Senators  are  listening  to 
these  proceedings  through  the  com- 
munications system.  I  urge  Senators 
who  expect  to  offer  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor  now.  We  have  notifi- 
cation of  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  amendments;  and  if  they  are  not 
going  to  offer  them,  we  would  like  to 
know  that  as  well. 

We  hope  at  this  point  to  resolve  the 
syndication  que.stion.  which  is  the 
most  controversial  one:  the  committee 
amendment  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside.  The  principals  to  that  i.ssue  are 
now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
it.  and  I  think  we  can  be  optimistic 
about  getting  it  resolved.  Once  that  is 
resolved,  we  can  move  rapidly  to  third 
reading. 

So  if  Senators  have  amendments  and 
wish  to  offer  them.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  too  long  for  them. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  Senates  atten- 
tion the  Scottsville  flood  control 
project. 

Scott.sville  is  a  .small  town  located  in 
Albemarle  and  Fluvanna  Counties.  Va. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  bend  of 
the  James  River  and  is  subject  to 
.severe  flooding. 

Flood  losses  in  1969  were  about  $2 
million  and  in  1972  were  $4.05  million. 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  1972  flood  cau.sed  damage  to  the 
.sewage  treatment  plant,  a  public 
school,  3  mobile  classrooms,  45  com- 
mercial buildings,  20  residences,  2 
churches,  2  municipal  buildings,  and  1 
industrial  building. 

Scottsville  is  one  of  the  most  histori- 
cal communities  in  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia and  traces  its  origins  from  1744. 

One  of  its  principal  assets  is  that  the 
locality  has  some  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  architectural  style  known  as 
Federal. 

Since  1972.  the  residents  of  Scotts- 
ville have  worked  very  hard  to  protect 
themselves  from  future  floods:  $1.5 
million  has  been  spent  to  construct  a 
dam  on  Mink  Creek,  which  flows 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  and  to 
design   and   acquire   the   property    to 


build  a  levy  between  the  town  and  the 
.James  River. 

An  8-foot  levy  has  already  been  con- 
structed and  paid  for.  and  the  town  is 
seeking  the  funds  to  raise  the  height 
of  the  levy  to  15  feet,  so  that  it  will  be 
protected  from  floods  as  severe  as  that 
which  occurred  in  1972. 

The  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mittee report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  in- 
cludes language  which  directs  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  funds 
already  authorized  for  emergency  situ- 
ations to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
flood  protection  to  Scottsville. 

The  House  report  directs  the  corps 
to  use  up  to  $2  million  in  available 
funds  as  an  advance  measure  under 
Public  Law  84-99. 

Mr,  President.  I  bring  this  House 
report  language  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  managers  of  this  bill 
and  inquire  if  it  is  their  intention  to 
raise  any  objection  to  the  language  in 
the  conference  committee. 

I  point  out  that  life  and  property 
and  the  very  future  of  this  historic 
community  are  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  in  the 
House  report.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
disagree  on  this  matter.  But  I  want  to 
go  a  step  further. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  delighted. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Probably  unbe- 
known to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  spent  3  years  living  in 
Scottsville,  Va..  while  attending  the 
University  of  Virginia.  So  I  can  assure 
him  that  in  deference  to  those  very 
happy  days  and  happy  memories,  I 
will  see  to  it  that  the  point  he  is 
making  is  carried  through  in  the  rest 
of  the  process,  in  honor  of  Scottsville. 

Va. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  is  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  and  I  am  heartened 
by  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  move,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  that  this  project  be  named  The 
Honorable  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Flood 
Control  Project  in  Scottsville.  Va." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  permit  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  since  1  have  moved  the 
Chair  to  relieve  him  specifically  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr  MELCHER.  Ab.solutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


amendment  NO.  2438 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $5,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  academic  facilities  in 
Cheyney  and  Lincoln,  Pa.) 
Mr.    SPECTER.     Mr.    President.     I 
thank  the  Chair  for  arranging  the  rec- 
ognition,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Specter),  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Heinz,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2438. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On    page    24.    between    lines    11    and    12. 
in.sert  ihe  following: 

CHAPTER  VII -DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 
higher  education 
For  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act    of    1965.    $5,000,000    to    remain 
available  until  expended,  for  con.struclion. 
renovation  and  related  costs  of  an  urban  re- 
search park  facility  to  be  established  jointly 
bv  the  Cheyney  State  College  of  Cheyney. 
Pennsylvania,    and    Lincoln    University    of 
Lincoln,  Pennsylvania,  except  that  ihe  pro- 
visions of  section  721  (a)(2)  and  (bi  shall  not 
apply  to  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading,  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall   not  be  subject   to  any  matching  re 
quircment    contained    in   section    721(c)   of 
such  part  and  shall  be  used  for  the  facilities 
of  the  type  mentioned  in  section  713(g). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  -Dear  Colleague"  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  myself  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague:  When  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  is  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  next  week,  we  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  add  S5  million  for  Grants 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities ' 
under  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

If  the  Congress  appropriates  this  $5  mil- 
lion Secretary  of  Education  Bell  has  ad- 
vised that  he  will  use  this  funding  to  com- 
plete a  iran.saction  under  which  Provident 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  will  make  a  gift 
of  properties  worth  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion to  Lincoln  University  and  Cheyney  Uni- 
versity which  are  two  predominantly  black 
universities  located  in  southea.stern  Penn- 
sylvania. We  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
appropriation  would  not  be  earmarking  be- 
cau.se  it  would  not  .specify  the  use  of  the 
monev.  Secretary  Bell  brought  this  matter 
to  our  attention  rather  than  the  other  way 
around  where  Senators  may  sometimes  seek 
an  earmarking  for  their  own  states. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  S5  million  ap- 
propriation be  made  immediately  as  a  pre- 
condition of  the  $40  million  gift  from  Provi- 
dent Mutual  to  the  universities.  If  the  trans- 
action is  not  completed  immediately,  then 
Provident  Mutual  must  make  an  alternative 


gift  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  and  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  is  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
accept  these  properties. 

The  late  availability  of  this  potential  gift 
prevented  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion from  processing  this  appropriation  re- 
quest in  normal  course.  These  buildings  are 
located  at  46th  and  Market  Streets  in  Phil- 
adelphia which  is  approximately  10  blocks 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Drexel 
University  and  the  University  Science 
Center.  We  are  personally  familiar  with  the 
buildings  and  can  attest  to  their  tremendous 
value  for  these  two  distinguished  universi- 
ties. 

Considering  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  minorities,  especially  in  the 
young  adult  category  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  it  is  obvious  that  these  facilities  could 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  immediate  area  which 
they  serve.  These  buildings  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  full  range  of  technology  courses 
for  all  eligible  students.  Dr.  Herman  Bran- 
.son.  President  of  Lincoln  University,  has  ad- 
\ised  that  the  locale  of  these  buildings 
would  aid  both  Lincoln  and  Cheyney  in  im- 
proving their  multiracial  attendance  as 
called  for  by  the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  for  the  promotion  of 
civil  rights. 

We  would  appreciate  your  personal  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

John  Heinz. 
Arlen  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  describes  the  amendment  in 
some  greater  detail  than  I  need  do  at 
the  moment. 

This  is  an  amendment  seeking  $5 
million  for  grants  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  under  part  B  of 
title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

of  1965. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  if 
the  $5  million  is  appropriated  then 
there  is  an  arrangement  under  which 
Provident  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  will 
make  a  gift  of  properties  worth  ap- 
proximately $40  million  to  Lincoln 
University  and  Cheyney  University, 
which  are  two  predominantly  black 
universities  located  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

These  properties  are  in  the  name  of 
Drexel  University  and  the  university 
science  center. 

The  information  provided  to  me  by 
Dr.  Herman  Branson.  President  of  Lin- 
coln University  is  that  the  locale  of 
these  buildings  will  aid  both  Lincoln 
and  Cheyney  in  improving  their  multi- 
racial attendance  as  called  for  by  the 
guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  for  the  promotion  of  civil 
rights. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  essence 
for  the  reason  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  argue  strenuously  for  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  amendment. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  here  today  by  pa.ssing  this 
small  amendment  that  would  be  truly 
historic. 
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Pa.-..sage  of  this  amendment  would 
enable  Lincoln  University  and 
Cheyney  State  College,  two  prominent 
historically  black  colleges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  receive  the  largest  private 
sector  grant  to  black  higher  education 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up  this  opportunity  to 
promote  partnership  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  black  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  Provident  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
wants  to  give  its  present  corporate 
headquarters  to  the  Urban  Education 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia,  a  consor- 
tium formed  by  Lincoln.  Cheyney.  and 
the  University  City  Science  Center,  a 
high-tech  research  complex  specializ- 
ing in  the  incubation  and  development 
of  small  technology-oriented  business- 
es. 

That  property.  22.2  acres  of  beauti- 
fully landscaped  area  with  nearly 
400.000  square  feet  of  building  space, 
is  essentially  an  instant  campus  worth 
$40  million. 

The  headquarters  building  must  be 
converted  to  an  academic  facility  with 
classrooms  and  science  labs. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know  that  it 
is  a  rare  day  in  Washington.  DC. 
when  we  in  Congress  can  build  a  col- 
lege campus  for  just  $5  million. 

Lincoln  and  Cheyney,  both  located 
outside  of  the  Philadelphia  metropoli- 
tan area,  have  had  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  establishing  an  innner  city 
campus. 

This  campus  would  serve  one  of  the 
most  economically  distressed  commu- 
nities in  the  city. 

It  would  provide  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  the  poor  and  minority  residents  of 
west  Philadelphia,  the  entire  metro- 
politan area.  and.  indeed,  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  all  know  that  as  a  Nation  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  educate 
and  train  this  country's  black  and  His- 
panic youth,  particularly  those  in  our 
inner  cities  where  teenage  unemploy- 
ment is  the  worst. 

Lincoln  and  Cheyney  have  as  their 
principal  goal  the  education  of  the 
city's  minority  youth. 

The  universities  estimate  that  they 
would  serve  a  minimum  of  6.000  stu- 
dents within  the  first  3  years  of  oper- 
ation. 

In  addition,  to  basic  courses  in  Eng- 
lish and  math,  the  campus  would  offer 
a  full  range  of  technology  courses  in- 
cluding maintenance  and  repair,  busi- 
ness administration,  nursing  and  relat- 
ed health  and  medical  technology 
courses  with  a  special  emphasis  on  job 
creation  and  economic  revitalization. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  participa 
tion  of  the  University  City  Science 
Center,  established  10  years  ago  as  one 
of  the  first  university  research  parks  in 
the  Nation.  It  will  provide  the  national 
black    higher    education    community 


with  its  first  model  of  entrepreneurial 
partnership. 

That  is  in  part  why  the  president  of 
the  National  As.sociation  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  Higher  Education  agreed 
to  ask  their  member  institutions  to 
call  their  respective  Senators  urging 
them  to  support  this  amendment. 

Never  before  have  any  of  the  promi- 
nent historically  black  colleges  been  in 
the  position  to  work  in  a  cooperative 
venture  with  an  organization  with 
such  an  outstanding  record  of  econom- 
ic development  in  the  high-technology 
area. 

The  University  City  Science  Center 
has  created  many  successful  small 
businesses  and  thousands  of  jobs  over 
the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  unique 
opportunity  for  us  to  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  black  higher  educa- 
tion, to  private  sector  support  of 
public  services  and  to  the  education, 
training  and  employment  of  the  Na- 
tions black  and  Hispanic  teenagers. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  these 
matters  have  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
and  the  fact  remains  that,  insofar  as 
the  position  of  the  administration, 
this  particular  request  came  with  a 
great  deal  of  suddenness.  It  was  not 
part  of  a  formal  budgetary  submission. 
There  arc  questions  about  it.  By  the 
same  token.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
doubt  the  effort  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Specter  and  his 
colleague  Senator  Heinz,  and  their 
desire  to  do  .something  on  behalf  of 
the  communities  that  they  represent. 

I  still  think  there  are  answers  that 
have  to  be  given  to  this  matter.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  be  resolved  in  a  roaring  debate  in 
the  Chamber,  very  few  having  inti- 
mate knowledge  as  to  the  institutions 
involved,  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
et  cetera. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  saying  is  there 
is  great  merit  to  what  is  being  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  but  questions 
remain.  It  would  be  the  position  of 
this  Senator,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  that  we  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  he  would  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  me  express  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Heinz. 
and  myself,  appreciation  for  the  Sena- 
tor's willingness  to  do  that. 

I  wish  to  be  sure  there  is  no  reserva- 
tion that  is  going  to  appear  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  matter.  Is  there  any- 


thing to  be  determined  between  now 
and  the  conference  that  would  affect 
the  attitude  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tries  at  all 
times  to  be  totally  candid  on  this 
matter. 

I  said  I  think  questions  still  have  to 
be  responded  to.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  going  to  be  answered  in  a  floor 
debate. 

Obviously,  the  first  response  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  it  will  be  in  con- 
ference. 

Second,  if  between  now  and  the  con- 
ference satisfactory  answers  can  be 
given  to  some  of  these  questions,  I  say 
it  has  a  good  chance  of  surviving  con- 
ference. 

Third,  not  being  in  total  control  of 
the  conference,  there  being  another 
side  of  the  Congress.  I  cannot  guaran- 
tee 100-percent  success. 

I  think  that  fairly  answers  every- 
thing that  the  Senator  would  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
cannot  guarantee  what  the  other  side 
is  going  to  do. 

My  sole  purpose  in  inquiring  is  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
if  he  will  defend  the  amendment  in 
conference. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  op- 
position to  this  amendment  which  I 
did  not  know  about.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  just  have  a  quorum  call  while 
this  matter  is  resolved.  It  just  came 
again  as  a  surprise  to  me.  If  I  could  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues to  check  before  taking  our 
final  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  .seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Has  Senator  Spec- 
ter offered  his  amendment  and  is  his 
amendment  being  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  offered  and  it  has  been  reported, 
been  di.scu.ssed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pre.sidint.  as  I  understand  the 
Specter    amendment    it    is    my    belief 


ilui!  It  !.>-  irrrible  public  policy.  1  can 
under.stand  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Pcnn.sylvania  in  attempting  to 
f;(t  a  .sp'^c!9.i  appropriation  for  a  par- 
ticular college  or  for  two  particular 
colk'Bcs,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
circumstances  thai  would  support  this 
appropriation  are  compelling. 

However.  I  think  the  bad  public 
policy  is  if  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
10  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
offer  amendments  to  appropriations 
bills  for  specific  educational  institu- 
tums  Educational  decisionmaking  is 
tb.ti  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  It  i.s  made  not  on  the  bayis  of  pro- 
fessional judgment  as  to  the  relative 
needs  of  colleges  or  universities  but 
rather  the  decision  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  what  amounts  to  logrolling  by 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  held  a  meeting  yes- 
terday and  at  that  meeting  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Universities  adopt- 
ed a  position  relating  to  research 
funds,  and  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Universities  is  to 
not  go  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  ap- 
propriations for  specific  educational 
institutions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record,  first,  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and.  second,  a  copy 
of  the  AAU  statement  on  decisionmak- 
ing in  Federal  funding  for  research  fa- 
cilities which  was  agreed  to  by  the  as- 
sociation yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Association  ok  American  Universities: 

AAU  Membership 
Brown     University,     Providence.     Rhode 
Island. 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  Pasa- 
dena. California. 
Carnegie-Mellon    University.    Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Catholic  University  of  America.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  „    , 

University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Berke- 
ley. California. 

University  of  California.  Los  Angeles.  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

University   of   California.   San   Diego.   La 
Jolla.  California. 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Clark    University.    Worcester.    Massachu- 
setts. 
University  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colorado. 
Columbia    University.    New    York.    New 
York. 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
Duke  University.  Durham,  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Harvard    University.    Cambridge.    Massa- 
chusetts. 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  Illinois. 
Indiana  tjniversity.  Bloomington.  Indiana. 
Iowa  Stale  University.  Ames.  Iowa. 
Universitv  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
The  John  Hopkins  University.  Ballimorc. 
Maryland. 
Universitv  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
University    of    Maryland.    College    Park. 
Maryland. 


Ma,ssachusells  Institute  of  Technology. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Canada. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 
Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michi- 
gan. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. 

University  of  Missouri.  Columbia.  Missou- 
ri. 

University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebras- 
ka 

New    York    University.    New    York.    New 

York. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

Northwestern  University.  Evanston.  Illi- 
nois. 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

Princeton  University.  Princeton.  New 
Jersey. 

Purdue  University.  Lafayette.  Indiana. 

University  of  Rochester.  Rochester,  New 
York. 

University  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Aneles.  California. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  California. 

Syracuse  University.  Syracuse.  New  York. 

University  of  Texas.  Austin.  Texas. 

University  of  Toronto.  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennes- 

sec. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. 

Washington  University.  Si.  Louis.  Missou- 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wiscon- 
sin. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


AAU  Statement  on  Decision  Making  in 
Federal  Funding  for  Research  Facilities 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
represents  institutions  whose  faculties  are 
deeply  engaged  in  research.  We  share  with 
many  other  institutions  and  individuals  a 
commitment  to  advancing  the  quality  of  the 
nations  research  effort.  Since  the  vitality  of 
this  effort  is  closely  linked  to  the  soundness 
of  decisions  made  about  science  by  public 
bodies,  it  is  both  appropriate  and  important 
for  the  AAU  to  stale  its  collective  views 
about  the  ways  in  which  those  decisions  are 
best  made. 

The  United  States  has  evolved  an  admira- 
ble but  fragile  system  of  awarding  federal 
funds  for  research.  In  general.  Congress  ap- 
propriates funds  for  the  support  of  broad 
categories  of  research.  Subsequently,  the 
administering  federal  agency  issues  guide- 
lines for  making  applications  in  a  manner 
thai  as.sures  fair  and  open  competition.  Re- 
searchers then  submit  detailed  proposals 
that  are  judged  by  experts,  scientists  chosen 
for  their  ability  to  make  sound  and  careful 
judgments  in  the  scientific  area  involved. 
This  method  maximizes  the  scientific  return 
on  the  federal  investment  by  assuring  that 
awards  are  made  on  the  scientific  merit  of 


the  proposal  and  the  professional  merit  of 
the  proposer. 

The  same  method  governed  most  federal 
programs  in  support  of  scientific  facilities 
when  such  programs  existed.  However,  in 
the  early  1970s,  most  federal  government 
programs  in  support  of  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  research  facilities  ended.  The 
subsequent  decade-long  failure  to  attend  to 
the  capital  base  of  university  science  has  led 
to  a  backlog  of  need  thai  has  hampered 
American  science  and  placed  great  stress  on 
the  processes  by  which  the  government  allo- 
cates scientific  resources. 

We  believe  that  processes  based  on  the  in- 
formed peer  judgments  of  other  scientists 
need  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  We 
therefore  urge  scientists,  leaders  of  Ameri- 
ca's universities,  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  support  the  practice  of  awarding  funds 
for  the  support  of  science  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  merit,  judged  in  an  objective  and 
informed  manner.  Further,  we  urge  them  to 
refrain  from  actions  that  would  make  scien- 
tific decisions  a  lest  of  political  influence 
rather  than  a  judgment  on  the  quality  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  These  principles 
should  apply  in  making  decisions  about  sci- 
entific facilities  as  well  as  in  awarding  funds 
for  research  projects. 

Finally,  we  urge  officials  of  the  national 
Administration  and  Members  of  Congress  to 
deal  promptly  with  the  decay  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  that  houses  much  of  the  nation's 
basic  research.  S.  1537,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Danforth  and  Eaglelon.  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  deal  with  this  national  priority  and 
deserves  strong  and  prompt  support. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  going  to  prolong  this  except  to 
say  this:  We  have  many  colleges  and 
universities  located  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ask  for 
appropriations  for  my  specific  institu- 
tions. 

For   example.   Stephens   College    in 
Columbia.  Mo.,  is  now  in  the  process 
of  selling  real  estate  in  order  to  pay 
for  its  operations.  If  Stephens  College 
is  now  selling  real  estate  to  pay  for  its 
operations,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amendment  that  Is 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  two  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  to 
provide  that  they  can  buy  real  estate 
and  the  situation  of  Stephens  College 
where  an  amendment  could  be  offered 
in  order  to  provide  the  funding  so  as 
to  prevent  Stephens  from  selling  real 
estate?  In  other  words,  a  very  strong 
case  could  be  made  for  an  unlimited 
number   of   colleges   and   universities 
that  thev  have  financial  needs  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  if  in  the  Senate 
we    are    going    to    come    before    the 
Senate  and  ask  for  appropriations  for 
specific  institutions,  I  think  it  under- 
cuts any  considered  way  of  making  de- 
cisions on  educational  funding. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  point 
I  wanted  to  make.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
bad  precedent.  1  think  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  prece- 
dent that  would  be  established  by  this 
amendment  and  the  circumstances  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  colleges  and 
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uiuvtTsilies  that  can  put  themselves  in 
the  same  boat. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
understand  the  concern  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  expressed,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  rises  to  the 
level  of  a  terrible  public  policy  any 
day.  But  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  amendment  are  not  those  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  con- 
cerned about  for  this  reason:  The  deci- 
sion to  use  this  money  has  been  made 
independently  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  it  is  not  a  matter  which 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  in  coming  to  the 
floor  of  this  body  and  asking  for  $5 
million  as  a  precondition  to  getting 
$40  million  worth  of  building  from 
Provident  Mutual. 

This  matter  came  to  my  attention 
when  Secretary  of  Education  Bell 
called  me  and  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  wanted  to  under- 
take this  transaction  but  needed  an 
appropriation  of  $5  million. 

So  that  it  is  in  response  to  a  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
partment's existing  procedures  and  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  special  privilege  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
for  these  two  universities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  instance  of  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvanir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addres.sed  the  Chiar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
Chairs  pardon.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
was  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
walked  into  the  Chamber.  I  have  been 
out  on  another  matter.  I.  frankly,  do 
not  know  of  any  opposition  to  this 
matter  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter). 

The  amendment  (No.  2438)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2439 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  supplemental  rail- 
road unemployment  bcnefit.s  for  one  year) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pcnn.sylvania  (Mr. 
Specter  I.  for  himself.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Movni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  MtTZ- 
ENBAUM.  propose.s  an  amendment  numbered 
2439. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  between  Ime.s  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  1206.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amendcd- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  inserting  ■.  or 
the  benefit  year  beginning  July  1-  1983" 
after  "July  1.  1982": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e).  by  slrikinK  out  "June 
30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  June 
30.  1984":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  for  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  I,  1982.  the  period  beginning 
with  the  later  of— 

"(Ai  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  <b))  in  such  benefit 
year:  or 

(B)  March  10,  1983. 
and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods  (without  regard  to  benefit 
year);  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  registration  period  beginning 
after  June  30.  1983.  and  before  the  date  of 
this  enactment  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  1984.  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  payment  of  bene- 
fits, or  in  determining  the  conseculiveness 
of  registration  periods. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
•period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  employee  for  the  benefit  year  beginning 
July  1,  1983.  the  period  beginning  with  the 
later  of — 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 


rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year:  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1984. 
and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra- 
tion periods:  except  that  no  such  p)eriod  of 
eligibility  shall  include  any  registration 
period  beginning  after  June  30.  1984.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  days  of  unem- 
ployment during  any  registration  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  section 
102(b>  of  Public  Law  98  8  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  regard  to  fi.scal  year  limitation 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  and  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  .section  into  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  may  be 
transferred  into  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  administration  acccount  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  (as  determined  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reinstitute  the  pro- 
gram of  supplemental  benefits  for  rail- 
road workers  which  was  authorized  in 
the  emergency  jobs  bill  that  expired 
on  June  30.  1983.  Tho.se  unemployed 
workers  who  have  exhausted  all  avail- 
able benefits  on  June  20.  or  those  who 
were  receiving  supplemental  benefits 
on  that  day  will  now  receive  a  full  10 
weeks  under  this  amendment  made 
available  by  that  provision. 

This  amendment  was  on  other  legis- 
lation which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole).  I  understand  that  it  is 
agreeable  from  his  point  of  view  to 
have  this  amendment  accepted  at  this 
time. 

I  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Specter,  in  of- 
fering legislation  which  is  aimed  at 
lessening  the  dreaded  consequences  of 
unemployment  for  thousands  of  rail- 
road workers  in  this  country. 

Continued  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment represent  the  most  pernicious 
and  frustrating  of  forces  which  under- 
cut economic  efficiency.  Unemploy- 
ment during  this  last  recession 
climbed  to  levels  not  seen  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  predicts  that  unemploy- 
ment will  average  8.4  percent  for  the 
calendar  year  1984.  and  will  continue 
to  remain  over  7.5  percent  until  1988. 
Today,  there  are  over  10  million  Amer- 
icans out  of  work. 

The  railroad  industry  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  this  economic 
downturn.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  help  soften  the  blow  for 
those  railroad  workers  who  find  that 
they  have  slipped  through  the  cracks. 


(     u  .>p<  ak.  when  it  comes  to  extended 
iiiiinployment  benefits. 

I  iie  current  situation  reads  like  this, 
i'rior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
railroad  employees  with  less  than   10 
years  of  service  who  exhausted  their 
"regular  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits could  receive  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  during  pe- 
riods of  high  national  unemployment. 
This  was  the  case  because  there  is  a 
reference  in  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment  Insurance  Act  to  the  so-called 
national  -trigger"  which  used  to  usher 
in  extended  benefits  under  the  regular 
Federal-State       unemployment       pro- 
grams.  This   reference   provided   that 
whenever  the  National  Trigger  was  on 
for  purposes  of  providing  extended  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  under 
the   Federal-State  program,  extended 
benefits  would  be  provided  under  the 
Railroad     Unemployment      Insurance 
Act  for  rail  employees  with  less  than 
10  vears  of  service.  The  cost  of  these 
benefits,  of  course,  was  paid  from  the 
Railroad     Unemployment      Insurance 
Account.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation  Act    of    1981.    for   budgetary 
reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Railroad     Unemployment     Insurance 
program,  eliminated  the  National  Un- 
employment   Trigger.    This    left    the 
Railroad     Unemployment     Insurance 
Act  with  a  reference  to  .something  that 
no  longer  exists  with  the  result  that 
extended  benefits  could  never  go  into 
effect  for  railroad  employees  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service— rail  employ- 
ees with  more  than   10  years  service 
can  qualify  for  extended  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  the  national  rate  of  un- 
employment. Rail  employees  with  less 
than  io  years  of  service  are  now  the 
only    group    of    workers    who    cannot 
automatically    qualify    for    extended 
benefits. 

Workers  under  the  Federal-State 
programs  can  still  look  to  the  individ- 
ual Stale  triggers  to  usher  in  extended 
benefits,  and  they  have  also  received 
federally  mandated  extended  and  sup- 
plemental benefits-much  of  the  cost 
being  sustained  by  direct  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  emergency 
jobs  appropriation,  the  Congress  did 
appropriate  S125  million  to  provide  a 
one-time  10-week  period  of  supplemen- 
tal benefits  for  rail  employees  with 
less  than  10  years  of  service.  The 
period  of  time  for  payment  of  these 
supplemental  benefits  expired  in  June 
of  this  year,  again,  leaving  short-term 
rail  employees  with  only  the  basic  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits.  Of 
the  original  $125  million  appropriated 
in  the  jobs  bill.  $83  million  is  still  left, 
meaning  the  program  enacted  in  the 
jobs  bill  could  be  extended  without 
need  of  an  additional  appropriation. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  esti- 
mates that  such  an  extension  would 


cost  between  S60  and  S65  million  and 
that  approximately  50.000  unem- 
ployed, mostly  young  family  people 
and  desperately  needy  individuals, 
would  take  advantage  of  the  exten- 
sion. 

Rail    employees    have    always    had 
their  own   program   financed  by  rail- 
road employers  who  do  not  pay  into 
State   programs.   During   normal   peri- 
ods,  railroad   employees   did   not    get 
benefits    under    State    programs,    and 
this   is   appropriate.    However,   during 
the  current  economic  crisis,  both  indi- 
vidual State  unemployment  programs 
and   the   railroad    unemployrnent   pro- 
gram have  been  ravaged.  As  a  result. 
Federal    tax    dollars    have,    properly, 
been  pumped  into  the  State  programs. 
These  dollars  come  from  income  tax 
paying  American  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions. Since  we  are  now  talking  about 
spending   the.se   dollars— not   the   ear- 
marked   dollars    paid    exclusively    by 
participants  of  the  Federal-State  pro- 
grams—I   should    point    out     a    fact 
which,  while  obvious,  is  not  often  men- 
tioned during  these  debates:  Railroad 
employees    and    their    employers    are 
income  tax  paying  citizens.  Since  their 
money    is    in    part    financing    Federal 
supplemental  benefits,  rail  employees 
have  an  equitable  right  to  receive  such 
benefits. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  em- 
bodies fundamental  tenets  of  fairness 
and  equity.  It  is  both  fair  and  equita- 
ble and  it  requires  no  additional  ap- 
propriation. 1,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Spencer,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  once  again. 

Last  September  30.  the  Senate 
passed  this  amendment  as  part  of  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  deleted  from  the  bill  in  confer- 
ence. 

This  amendment  will  provide  10 
weeks  of  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation to  railroad  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  after  June  30.  1983.  It  would 
also  allow  those  workers  who  were  eli- 
gible for  the  program  prior  to  June  30. 
but  w^ho  did  not  collect  their  full  10 
weeks  of  benefits  before  the  program 
expired,  to  receive  the  remaining 
number  of  weeks. 

There  is  ample  money  available 
from  the  March  supplemental  appro- 
priation. It  is  estimated  that  this 
amendment  will  cost  $60  to  $65  mil- 
lion. The  original  appropriation  was 
$125  million.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
is  $83  million  remaining  unexpended. 

The  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  is  separate  from  the  regu- 
lar State-Federal  system,  and  when 
Congress  abolished  the  national  trig- 
ger in  the  1982  omnibus  reconciliation 
bill,  it  also  abolished  the  method  by 
which   these   workers   qualify   for  ex- 


tended benefits.  Therefore,  without 
this  amendment,  there  are  only  26 
weeks  of  benefits  available  to  railroad 
workers,  instead  of  the  45  weeks  avail- 
able to  some.  There  are  no  federally 
funded  benefits  for  rail  workers  and  a 
maximum  of  14  weeks  for  those  under 
State-Federal  system.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  unfair. 

By  extending  this  program,  we  will 
be  helping  approximately  5,000  people 
in  Illinois  and  approximately  50,000 
people  nationwide. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  dis- 
cu.ssing  his  amendment.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  Senator  that  it  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment we  had  to  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  proposal. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is.  And  I  made  the 
representation  that  it  was  the  same  as 
legislation  previously  accepted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  was  a  matter  discussed  in  the 
FSC  proposal.  We  had  no  objection  to 
it  on  the  Senate  side.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  was  not  a  roUcall  on  it.  I 
think  it  was  adopted. 

The  House  conferees  had  misgivings 
about  it.  I  cannot  .speak  for  the  confer- 
ees except  to  say  that  I  know  they 
were  contacted  by  Members  who  were 
interested  in  the  legislation.  There 
were  some  who  changed  their  posi- 
tions, but.  by  the  time  that  happened, 
it  was  too  late  to  take  care  of  it  in  the 
FSC  bill.  ^   ^ 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  we  did  ap- 
prove this  legislation.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  it  going  on  this  bill.  I 
hope  the  amendment  might  be  accept- 
ed without  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  1  thank  the  Senator 
from.  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter). 
The    amendment    (No.    2439)    was 

agreed  to.  .  ,      .      t 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    BYRD.    I    move    to    lay    that 

motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 
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The  I'KKSiUING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2440 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens).  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  which  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
for  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2440. 

On  page  21.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"Alaska"  insert  the  rollowing:  "shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  bill  that  appropriated  the 
$11.1  million  for  the  17  day  .schools  in 
Alaska  they  transferred  in  1982.  The 
language  not  only  restricted  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  could  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  schools, 
but  also  the  time  period  in  which  they 
could  be  obligated.  This  time  period  is 
through  September  1984.  I  want  to 
extend  the  availability  until  expended. 
There  is  nothing  sinister  about  this. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  that  once  more? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  this  technical 
amendment  is  doing  is  extending  the 
availability  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  1984  for  that  purpose  until  they  are 
expended.  That  was  the  intent  origi- 
nally. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2440)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2441 
(Purpose:  To  appropriate  $1,000,000  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program 
carried  out  by  a  State  to  assure  the  honor- 
able burial  of  certain  veterans) 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment   which   I  will  send  to 
the    desk    shortly.    First,    however.    I 
would    like   to   present    a   brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed to  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  17  that  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  had  been  buried  in  a  card- 
board casket.  This  took  place  at  Quan- 
tico  National  Cemetery  in  Virginia. 

I  find  it  unconscionable  that  this  is 
happening  to  deceased  veterans  who 
leave  no  money  or  resources  for  burial 
expenses. 

I  am  therefore  offering  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 
and  also  with  Senators  Melcher, 
Byrd.  and  Bincaman.  an  amendment 
to  provide  $1  million  to  meet  this 
need. 

This  proposal  would  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  carried 
out  by  a  State  to  assure  an  honorable 
burial  for  each  veteran  who  is  buried 
in  that  State  and,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  veterans 
death,  received  le.ss  than  S  10.000  in 
income  of  any  kind. 

The  distribution  formula  would  be 
based  on  the  veteran  population  in 
each  State  and  the  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  States  in  what- 
ever capacity  serves  veterans  and  their 
interests.  Arkansas,  for  example,  has  a 
fine  and  sensitive  department  of  veter- 
ans' affairs  that  could  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  project.  Most  of  the 
States  maintain  similar  operations  and 
would  be  fully  equipped  to  administer 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  group  of  veterans 
at  least  65  years  of  age.  presently 
numbering  around  4  million,  will  grow 
to  nearly  9  million  by  1999.  Additional- 
ly. 60  percent  of  all  veterans  served  by 
VA  hospitals  make  less  than  $10,000  a 
year.  There  are  a  lot  of  poor  and  elder- 
ly veterans  in  this  country  and.  sadly, 
many  who  will  be  unable  to  pay  for,  or 
have  their  families  pay  for,  their  own 
funerals. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  problem.  I  hope  that 
no  veteran  in  the  future  need  fear 
that  lack  of  personal  funds  will  mean 
that  an  honorable  burial  will  be  un- 
available. 

These  patriotic  Americans  have 
served  us  well  and  their  burial  ar- 
rangements should  honor  them  for 
their  service  to  our  country. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 

for  him.self.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 

Byrd.    and    Mr.     Bincaman.    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  2441. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  20.  add  the  following: 
veterans'  burial  expenses 

For  payments  in  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  program  carried  out  by  a  State 
(including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  to  a.ssure  an  honorable  burial  for 
each  veteran  who  is  buried  in  such  State 
and.  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dale  of 
the  veteran's  death,  received  le.ss  than 
$10,000  in  income  of  any  kind,  $1,000.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  program  carried  out  by  a 
Slate  is  a  program  described  in  the  preced 
ing  sentence.  The  total  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  which  the  Administrator  may 
provide  to  any  State  hereunder  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  assistance  available 
for  all  States  during  fiscal  year  1984  as  the 
total  number  of  veterans  residing  in  such 
State  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  veterans  resid- 
ing in  the  United  Slates  on  such  day. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  remarks.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  who  is  a  cosponsor,  may 
want  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
He  is  alerting  America  to  this  problem. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  as- 
sociated as  his  principal  spon.sor  of 
this  amendment. 

Currently,  there  are  over  28  million 
veterans  in  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  protectorates.  Of  that 
number,  at  least  4  million  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  veterans  over  the 
age  of  65  is  expected  to  increase  to 
nearly  9  million. 

These  figures  reflect  an  inevitable 
increase  in  the  number  of  veterans 
who  will  require  funds  for  interment. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  some  of 
those  veterans  will  have  neither  sur- 
viving family  members  nor  sufficient 
assets  to  assure  interment  with  the 
dignity  which  they  deserve. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  ad- 
ministers a  program  providing  burial 
allowances  for  certain  eligible  veterans 
which  addresses  part  of  this  need. 
However,  it  does  not  cover  all  those 
who  are  in  need,  nor  does  it  fully  reim- 
burse, in  all  cases,  the  expenses  in- 
volved. 


H-cently.  we  were  all  made  aware  of 
a  .sad  example  when  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Rpvnolds.  a  Navy  veteran,  was  in- 
terred at  Quantico  National  Cemetery 
in  a  casket  that  can  only  be  described 
a-s  unsuitable.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  thf^ 
Admini-slrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Honorable  Harry  N  Wal- 
ters, that,  when  this  oversight  in  the 
VA  burial  regulations  was  brought  to 
his  attention,  he  immediately  con- 
vened a  review  which  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  a  new  regulation  to  set  a 
minimum  standard  for  the  casket  used 
tav  \eterans. 

I  also  commciKi  Mr.  Ra;.  mcmd  E\an.- 
of  Arlington,  who  was  the  first  to 
bring  this  sad  situation  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  John  E.  Sullivan.  Dis- 
trict Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  Northern  Virginia. 
who  has  volunteered -with  the  sup- 
port of  20  veterans  groups-to  give  Mr. 
Reynolds  a  new  burial  in  a  more  ap 
propria! e  casket. 

We  cannot  accept  undignified  inter 
ment  of  the  remains  of  any  of  our  vet- 
erans, to  whom  we  owe  .so  great  a  debt. 
A-s  the  recent   tragic  events  in  Leba- 
non—and now  in  Grenada— have  once 
again   underscored,   we   call    upon   our 
service  people  to  risk  their  lives  in  sup- 
port of  the  freedoms  that  we  all  enjoy. 
Their  brave  courage  and  willingness 
to    take    that    risk    must    receive    our 
highest  admiration  and  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  cannot  be  repaid.  The  very 
least  we  can  do  is  insure  that  the  re- 
spect we  accord  them  at  their  passing 
befits  the  contribution  they  made  to 
their  Nation  and  their  fellow  citizens 
who  reap  the  benefits  of  their  service. 
This  bill  will  encourage  the  use  of 
State  programs  to  address  tho.se  cases 
which  are  not   adequately  covered  by 
Veterans  Administration  statutes.  The 
addition  of  $1  million  to  the  State  pro- 
grams will  insure  that  every  needy  vet- 
eran will  receive  a  dignified  burial.  We 
must   never  again  permit   an  undigni- 
fied  or   dishonorable   interment    of   a 
veteran's  remains  to  take  place. 

The  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  who  have  .served  their  country 
with  honor  and  distinction  deserve  our 
gratitude  and  respect.  This  Nation, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  freedom  in  a 
troubled  world,  can  do  no  less  than 
assure  that  the  guardians  of  that  free- 
dom receive  the  last  full  measure  of 
our  respect  when  they  are  laid  to  rest. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinpui.shed  colleague. 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Virginia 
for  a  very  fine  statement  and  also  for 
being  a  cospon.sor.  the  chief  cosponsor 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  for  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  had  a  very  distinguished 
career  over  the  last  5  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  formerly  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  this  body  could  give  this  amend- 
ment or  this  proposal  any  more  credi- 


bility. I  am  very  honored  to  have  been 
able  to  work  with  him  and  to  have 
seen  his  commitment  to  the  veterans 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Randolph,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia be  added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr    HATFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ort-eon 

Mr.  HATFIELD-  Mr,  President,  this 
is  one  of  those  very  difficult  issues- 
difficult  in  the  sense  that  to  oppose  it 
casts  one  in  the  role  of  being  hard- 
hearted, insensitive,  or  indifferent,  not 
caring.  But  I  certainly  reject  that  as- 
sessment for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  we  have  contacted  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  They  have  issued 
regulations  to  prohibit  the  recurrence 
of  this  kind  of  terrible  experience  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  related  to 
us.  The  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
been  sensitive  to  this  issue.  They  are 
going  to  begin  hearings  on  it  on  No- 
vember 16. 

The  VA's  first  view  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
administer  based  on  problems  of  ob- 
taining funeral  directors'  charges  and 
other  details,  the  verification  of  costs, 
and  so  on. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Garn)  does  not  support  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  does 
not  support  it  at  this  time.  They 
would  like  to  have  the  matter  referred 

to  them. 

The  Veterans  Administration  itself 
does  not  support  this  amendment  at 
this  time  until  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  more  intimately 
involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  amendment  in 
itself  represents  a  very  worthy  objec- 
tive. I  think  the  question  is  more  a 
matter  of  timing  and  in  the  context 
that  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  agencies  involved— the 
agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion—are trying  to  correct  this  matter 
without  this  particular  route  being 
pursued. 

I  would  be  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  an  amendment  of  this  kind  if.  at 
that  point,  this  problem  were  not  oth- 
erwise .solved.  With  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion that  I  know  we  would  face  in  the 
Congress,  particularly  with  an  author- 
izing committee  that  has  .set  itself  into 
some  role  of  action.  I  know  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  this  amendment  to 
survive  in  conference  even  if  we  accept 
it. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if.  on  the 
basis  of  assurances  that  we  will  pursue 
this  at  a  later  time  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  if  it  has  not  been  re- 
solved through  the  authorizing  proc- 
ess, he  would  be  willing  to  pull  his 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  my  very  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  First.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  something 
he  said  about  himself.  That  is  that 
some  may  look  at  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  being  hardhearted  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  I  think  if  people 
accuse  the  Senator  from  Oregon  of 
being  hardhearted,  they  know  not 
whereof  they  speak.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  go 
along  with  his  wishes  and  withdraw 
this  amendment  but.  for  one  or  two 
reasons.  I  think  it  should  not  be  with- 
drawn. 

First,  as  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  a 
member.  One  our  our  chief  sponsors 
(Mr.  Randolph)  is  a  member.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  committee 
has  no  more  .scheduled  meetings  for 
the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  mentioned  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminstration  did  not  support 
this  amendment.  I  only  say  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  but  it  was  the 
Veterans'  Administration  itself  that 
has  allowed,  in  the  past,  certain  veter- 
ans whose  families  could  not  pay  their 
burial  expen.ses  to  be  buried  in  a  card- 
board casket. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  think  we  should  push  forward  with 
the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  proper  that  this 
extra  $1  million  we  are  adding  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill 
should  flow  to  the  States,  to  the  re- 
spective veterans  .service  directors  in 
the  States.  I  know  that  those  of  us 
w-ho  have  been  Governors  realize  that 
these  organizations  and  these  offices 
work  closely  with  our  veterans  and  are 
certainly  very  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  veterans  on  the  local  level. 
Therefore.  I  think  that  such  moneys 
appropriated  could  be  very,  very  effi- 
ciently and  wisely  expended  in  those 
circumstances  which  are  necessary 
and  iustified. 
Mr  W.'\RNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  in  urging  that  we  move  for- 
ward at  this  time  on  this  amendment. 
Indeed,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Appropriations    Committee— and 
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lu'  i.s  too  modest  to  say  it— served  m 
World  War  II  as  a  naval  officer;  he 
was  the  captain  of  a  ship,  so  I  know 
his  heart  rests  with  this  measure  and 
as  was  his  duty  he  brings  up  possibly 
some  technical  objection. 

But  bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  flags  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  at  half  mast  at  this  very 
moment  in  honor  of  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  we 
cannot  risk  having  one  more  veteran 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
tween now  and  whenever  the  wheels 
of  democracy  in  the  Congress  may  roll 
to  meet  the  fate  as  was  dealt  a  thstin- 
guished  Virginia  veteran. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  will 
withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
fear  that  perhaps  this  is  one  of  those 
situations  where  we  have  had  a  bit  of 
miscommunication  or  conflict  in  infor- 
mation. I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  there  was  a  direct  inquiry 
made  to  the  majority  staff  counsel  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
to  the  minority  staff  director  of  that 
committee  as  to  the  committee  posi- 
tion. Both  of  those  individuals  re- 
sponded in  the  negative  as  to  our  in- 
quiry. 

When  we  have  amendments  that  we 
know  are  coming  down  the  pike,  we 
try  to  check  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, at  least  the  majority  staff  and 
minority  staff  of  each  committee,  to 
ascertain  the  committee  position. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  we  would 
check  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  of  course,  but  in 
this  case  I  must  state  for  the  record 
that  the  information  supplied  to  our 
committee  from  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  staff  director  is 
that  the  committee  did  not  support 
this  amendment. 

Rather  than  running  head  on  into 
authorizing  committees,  as  we  fre- 
quently do  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, I  have  tried  to  be  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  authorizing  committees  so 
as  not  to  get  at  cross-purposes  between 
the  appropriations  process  and  the  au- 
thorizing process. 

That  happens  to  be  the  information 
that  we  have  in  hand.  Now.  if  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  a  moment.  Senator  Simp- 
son, the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  and  wishes  to 
be  heard.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  without  the  nece.ssity  of  a 
roUcall  if  such  position  is  wrong  or  if 
we  can  get  a  new  position  established 
by  the  authorizing  committee.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  protect  the  authoriz- 
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to  the  amendments  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
think  that  we  are  merely  taking  an  ar- 
bitrary position  on  a  very  emotional,  a 
very  sensitive  question  that  we  all  ap- 
preciate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
fully  recognize,  as  I  stated,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and.  indeed,  the  ranking  manager 
of  the  committee  both  have  long  and 
distinguished  careers  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Arm(>d  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  We  did  provide  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee staff  so  that  they  were  on  notice. 
We  do  not  suddenly  rise  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  we  all  find  ourselves  in  a 
slightly  awkward  position.  I  defer  to 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  we  have  had  be- 
tween putting  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  notice  of  our  amend- 
ments and  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  cannot  actually  speci- 
fy how  much  notice  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  had.  If  I  have 
failed  in  my  communication.  I  do 
apologize.  But  I  would  think  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
might  want  to  suggest  a  short  quorum 
call  to  see  if  we  might  have  a  conversa- 
tion about  this  matter. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  happy.  Mr. 
President,  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  distinguished  managers  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man might  consent  to  setting  the 
pending  amendment  aside  to  take  up 
the  emergency  conservation  program 
amendment  that  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  seek  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  temporarily  lay  aside,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  this  amendment  so  that  we 
might  take  up  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  accept. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  objec- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dankorth).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 


.Mr.  DeCONCIM  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

amendment  no.  2442 
(Purpose:  To  make  a  .supplemental  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  emergency  conser- 
vation program) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2442: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  U  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  con.servation  program  authorized 
by  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1978  (16  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq,).  $7,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  appropriate  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  emergency  conservation 
program  which  is  authorized  under 
title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act 
of  1978.  Public  Law  95-334.  Under  this 
program,  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  the  Government  shares  the 
cost  of  assisting  and  encouraging 
farmers  to  rehabilitate  farmland  dam- 
aged by  natural  disasters. 

Cost-sharing  under  the  program  is 
limited  to  new  conservation  problems 
that  are  created  by  natural  disasters 
and: 

First,  if  not  treated  will  impair  or  en- 
danger the  land: 

Second,  materially  affect  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  land: 

Third,  repre-sent  damage  that  is  un- 
u.sual  in  character  and,  except  for 
wind  erosion,  is  not  the  type  that 
would  recur  frequently  in  the  same 
area,  and 

Fourth,  will  be  so  costly  to  rehabili- 
tate that  Federal  assi-stance  is  or  will 
be  required  to  return  the  land  to  pro- 
ductive agricultural  use. 

Basically,  the  program  is  used  for 
the  removal  of  debris  from  farmland; 
the  grading,  shaping  and  releveling  of 
farmland:  the  restoration  of  perma- 
nent fences,  and  the  restoration  of 
structures  and  other  installations  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  flooding,  volca- 
nos,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  other 
natural  disasters. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  additional  funds  for  the 
emergency  con.servation  program  since 
there  was  a  carryover  of  unallocated 
funds  from  1982  in  the  amount  of 
518.590,150.  Last  year.  27  States  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  program  total- 
ing S16.867.010.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  fiscal  year  1983  allo- 
cations by  State  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


October  26,  1 983  ^-^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  alloca- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983  allocalions  under 

emergency  conservation  program 

Alabama $3,000 

^;:if^ :::::::::::::::::::::::::::;  i.sooS 

^^ufor^:::::::::::::: 4,700.000 

Hawaii  149.000 

oi^ :;:::::::::::: 127.500 

-^- :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    'US 

Michigan::::::: 30.520 

Minnesota ^O"" 

Mi-ssissippi ^ofi,  000 

Missouri 267.000 

Nebraska 200.000 
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Nevada 500,000 

New  Mexico 86.800 

Oklahoma 00.000 

Oregon 190,000 

Pennsylvania ??'„„„ 

South  Dakota ,5c-5„n 

Tennessee         1(5,000 

XexL          2,200.000 

Utah  !'."'.!"'.!'.!" 3,800,000 

Washi'nglon 198.000 

Wyoming i""-""" 

Total 16.876.010 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr.  President,  as 
of  today,  only  $2,045,322  remain  avail- 
able in  the  program. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  Arizona 
recently  experienced  its  worst  flood 
this  century.  Out  of  15  counties,  nine 
have  been  "declared  Federal  disaster 
areas,   and   portions  of   an   additional 
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County  and  ptactice 


Codtnt 

tC'l  Oetcis  temoval 
EC- 2  Giading.  releveling 
£C-3  fence 
EC -4  Dilcti 


balum 

fC  1  Debris  removal 
[C'2  Grading,  releveling 
[C  3  Fence 
[C  4  Dilch 

Liveslock  waleiing  IxMies 


EC-2  Grading  releveling 

EC-4  Ditch 

EC  4  Ditdl 


Pima 


EC-1  Debfis  removal 
EC  2  Grading,  releveling 
EC -3  fence 
EC  4  Ditch 


f^nal 


EC- 1  Delxis  removal 
fC-2  Grading,  releveling 
EC  3  fence 
EC-4  Dilcti 


Sania  Oui 

EC  •  1  Detnis  removal 
EC-  2  Giadmg,  relevelmg 
fC-3  Felice 
fC-4  Dilcli 


Yavapai 

EC-2  Grading,  releveling 
tC-4  Ditcn 


Total  estmaled  damage 

total  estimated  londs  requested 


two  counties  have  received  the  same 
designation.  Estimates  of  losses  result- 
ing from  the  flood  are  in  excess  of 
S500  million.  I  have  toured  the  flooded 
areas  and  can  assure  you  that  many  of 
our  farms  have  been  totally  devastat- 
ed. 

The  Arizona  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  has  sub- 
mitted an  estimated  request  of 
$14,915,674  under  the  emergency  con- 
servation program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  estimates,  by 
county,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mates were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


NumtKr  of  estimated  units  needed 


Estimated  cost  per  unit 


Estimated  actual       Estimated  funds 
cost  of  damage  reouesled 


3,000  ac 
5,000  ac 
12,800  rd 
105,600  It 


.  B.000  ac 

,  S.m  ac. . 

100  mi 

211,200  ft,. 

3  000   


,«ltie.. 

IS  JUS 

5  svs 


5,400  ac 
6,486  ac 
324  mi 
682,763  It 


75  mi 
70,000  ac 
20  mi 
75  mi 


5.400  ac 
2,058  ac 
100  mi 
216,989  tl 


1,500  ac 

50  mi 


SlOOac 
250  ac 
7  80rd 
7  00  11 


200  ac 
300  ac 
2  000  mi 
7  00  ft 
5,000  ea 


300  ac 
10,000  ea 
1,000  ea 


150  ac 
500  ac 
2,500  mi 
4  75  It 


100  ft 
100  ac 
U  rd 
19,536  mi 


150  ac 
500  ac 
2,500  mi 
4  75  ft 


20-35  fir 
1,500  mi 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Clearly,  the  $2 
million  in  unallocated  funds  remaining 
in  the  emergency  conservation  pro- 
gram will  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Arizona  farmers,  let  alone  the  farm- 
ers devastated  by  floods  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 


The  $7  million  I  am  requesting  in 
this  amendment  is.  I  believe,  modest 
and  reasonable.  Although  it  will  not 
meet  the  total  needs  of  farmers  na- 
tionally, it  will  give  us  some  breathing 
room  until  the  Department  can  pre- 
pare a  supplement  request,  which,  it  is 


5300,000 

1,250,000 

99.840 

739.200 


2,389,040 
53,000 


1180,000 
750,000 
59,904 
443.520 


1,433.424 
35,000 


1,600.000 

1,024.000 

2,700,000 

1,728,000 

200,000 

128,000 

1,478,400 

946,176 

1,500,000 

960,000 

7,478,400 

4,786,176 

120,000 

160  000 

5,000 

76.800 

102,400 

3,200 

285,000 

182,400 

810,000 
3,243,000 

810,000 
3,243,124 

486,300 
1,945,800 

486,000 
1,945,574 

8.106.124 

4,863.674 

396.000 

7.000.000 

70,400 

1,465,200 

198.000 

1,000,000 

35,000 

732,000 

8,931,600 

1,965,000 

810,000 
1,029,100 

250,000 
1,030,700 

486,000 
617,460 
150,000 
618,420 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 

150,000 
100,000 

75,000 
75,000 

250,000 

150,000 

29,143,164 

14,915,674 

the 


my    understanding,    they   are    in 
process  of  doing. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It 
is  a  cost-sharing  program.  Current  reg- 
ulations require  that  the  agricultural 
producer  assume  the  first  20  percent 
or  the  cost  of  a  practice  to  restore  his 
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iosi.  On  the  remaining  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  practice,  the  Government 
share  is  80  percent  of  the  first  $50,000. 
50  percent  of  the  second  $50,000.  and 
25  percent  of  the  cost  above  $100,000. 
The  overall  maximum  level  of  cost 
shared  by  the  Government  is  64  per- 
cent of  the  total  eligible  cost.  In  addi- 
tion, the  maximum  payment  available 
under  the  program  is  limited  to 
$200,000  per  person,  per  disaster.  Our 
farmers  are  willing  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  rehabilitating  their  property,  but 
they  need  some  Federal  help,  and  they 
need  it  now. 

Although  Arizona  recently  received 
$2  million  under  the  emergency  con- 
servation program,  additional  relief  is 
necessary.  No  Senator  enjoys  coming 
to  this  floor  to  plead  for  additional 
Federal  assistance  for  his  or  her  State, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Arizona 
flood  was  not  ordinary  in  its  scope. 
The  physical  damage,  coupled  with 
the  human  and  emotional  suffering  re 
suiting  from  the  flood,  arc  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  occurrence.  The  flood  was. 
quite  simply,  a  catastrophe  of  monu- 
mental proportions.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment,  not  only  to  help  Arizona. 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma  farmers,  but  to 
reassure  their  own  farmers  that  assist- 
ance will  be  available  should  they  be 
struck  by  a  natural  disaster. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
and  his  staff  for  their  assistance,  and 
of  course  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  his  staff,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  so  painstak- 
ingly listened  many,  many  times  when 
I  offered  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State.  I  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  his  situation  in  Arizona,  as 
well  as  similar  circumstances  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  perhaps  other  areas  in 
the  country  where  extensive  floods 
have  caused  major  damage  to  cropland 
and  have  necessitated  emergency  con- 
servation measures.  Earlier  this  year  a 
similar  situation  occurred  in  my  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  emergency  conser- 
vation measures  were  implemented 
with  funds  from  the  emergency  con- 
servation program  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Con.servation  Serv- 
ice. 

In  the  emergency  conservation  pro- 
gram, an  allocation  to  a  State  occurs 
after  the  State  makes  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  extent  of  damage  caused 
by  the  disaster  and  after  DASCO  ap- 
proval, but  before  SCS  technical  deter- 
minations have  been  made.  These  allo- 
cations are  made  for  specific  disasters 
and  cannot  be  used  for  other  disasters. 
After  the  allocation  is  made,  producers 
have  between  30  and  50  days  to  make 
applications  for  cost-sharing.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  a  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  technician  and  an  ASCS 


employee  must  make  a  technical  de- 
termination regarding  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  proposed  work  and  the 
actual  extent  of  damage.  After  a  posi- 
tive determination  is  made,  a  signed 
agreement  between  the  producer  and 
ASCS  can  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  supplemental  funding  is 
necessary  at  this  time.  As  of  Monday. 
October  24.  ASCS  had  approximately 
$2  million  available  for  this  program, 
which  would  not  be  adequate  for  cur- 
rent estimated  finding  requirements. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  Once  again.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  offering  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  presented 
this  amendment  for  consideration.  It 
has  been  cleared  by,  as  he  indicated, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Cochran),  and 
the  staff  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  committee  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  being  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  (No.  2442)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  244  1 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  been  listening 
to  portions  of  the  debate.  I  regret  that 
I  was  not  present  earlier  to  debate  this 
issue.  I  heard  the  statement  of  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  it  is  easy  to 
-sec  another  situation  where  one  can 
be  portrayed  as.  I  believe,  mean-spirit- 
ed or  less  than  compassionate.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  indicated  that 
there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who  would 
less  fit  that  description  than  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon.  I  believe  that. 

So  here  we  are  again  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  things  that  I  get  into  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  enjoy  the  role  of  looking  to  be 
less  than  compassionate  or  a  person 
who  would  look  like  someone  out  of  a 
Charles  Dickens'  novel  with  Uriah 
Heep  overtones. 

That  is  not  me.  But  I  can  tell  you 
this:    As    we    have    our   jurisdictional 


areas,  this  has  never  been  requested 
for  a  hearing  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  issue,  without 
question. 

I  think  what  we  effectively  find  here 
is  an  attempt  to  appropriate  outside  of 
the  normal  process.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  finding  here— extraordi- 
nary adventure. 

I  am  not  a  turf  protector.  I  have 
plenty  to  do  around  here  without  pro- 
tecting turf. 

The  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  amendment.  I  wish  Senator 
Cranston  were  here,  and  he  would  ex- 
press very  clearly  why  he,  too.  feels 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  this 
amendment. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  emotional 
and  rather  compa.ssionate  effort,  but  it 
does  not  fit  the  normal  processes  in 
this  place.  Senator  Cranston  and  I.  re- 
gretfully, would  hope  that  you  would 
not  adopt  the  amendment. 

It  was  stated  that  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee  were  con- 
sulted, and  that  is  not  so.  Let  the 
record  show  that  that  is  not  .so.  Let 
the  record  show,  correctly,  that  there 
are  no  more  hearings  of  the  committee 
scheduled  for  this  session.  But  let  the 
record  also  show  that  we  will  deal  with 
this  matter,  because  this  could  be  han- 
dled administratively  by  the  VA. 
Indeed,  it  can. 

Two  years  ago,  we  had  the  budget 
cuts.  We  know  what  we  went  through 
there  with  burial  benefits.  The  amend- 
ment would  propo.se  to  add  $1  million 
to  preclude  the  burial  of  indigent  vet- 
erans in  what  are  referred  as  "card- 
board boxes.  "  I  do  not  know  how  that 
got  into  the  debate,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  those  issues,  as  I  do  in  many 
other  areas.  It  is  there.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  here  who  does  not  believe 
that  we  should  provide  the  most  re- 
spectful burials  for  our  Nations  eligi- 
ble veteran.s. 

If  my  understanding  is  correct,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  seatmate. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  by  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas attempts  to  respond  to  an  incident 
recently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  press,  in  which  an  indigent  veteran 
was  buried  in  a  "cardboard  box  " 

That  unfortunate  reference  has  to 
do  with  the  material  of  caskets  some- 
times being  made  of  .something  less 
than  some  quality  of  wood.  According 
to  Paul  Bannai.  the  Director  of  Memo- 
rial Affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  issue  in  this  case  is  not 
one  that  has  to  do  with  lack  of  money 
but  a  lack  of  minimum  standards  and 
proper  monitoring.  The  VA  has  al- 
ready issued  new  standards  to  pre- 
clude burials  in  this  unfortunate  fash- 
ion. If.  indeed,  cardboard  boxes  were 
used,  that  is  something  that  rankles 
me,   disturbs   me,   distresses   me.    But 


nfv.  standard.s  ha\e  bt-cn  set  up  and 
^'uidehne.s  have  been  .set  up  for  the 
monitoring  of  those  standard.s. 

As  I  say.  every  one  of  u.s  here  wants 
ti)  in.suri'  that  the  Nation's  veterans 
will  not  have  to  suffer  any  indignity  of 
interment  in  cardboard  boxes. 

However,  in  this  ca.se.  merely  adding 
money  to  an  appropriations  bill  to 
solve  this  problem  is  not  the  way  to 
go.  It  is  outside  the  normal  processes. 
The  House  has  a  hearing  .scheduled 
on  this  issue  for  November  16.  and  we 
will  be  monitoring  that.  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  then  .see  if  legislation  is 
required  to  address  this  issue. 

Again,  we  seem  to  choose  to  legislate 
in  this  way,  and  I  hope  we  would  not.  I 
hope  we  would  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  will  on  November  16  with  the 
scheduled  hearing.  I  assure  you  that 
we  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  the 
Senate  in  a  responsible  method,  rather 
than  in  this  bill,  which  is  .so  capably 
managed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President,  could 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  be  more  precise  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  House  is  to 
hear  it  on  the  16th  of  November'' 
What,  more  precisely,  would  be  the 
appropriate  action  thereafter  of  the 
Senator's  committee? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  action  of  my 
committee,  I  say  to  my  colleague. 
would  be  to  hold  a  hearing  and  at  the 
hearing  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  that  the 
case  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  have 
brought  up  was  created  by  a  lack  of 
proper  guidelines  for  the  monitoring 
of  standards,  and  that  has  already 
been  adju.sted  administratively.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  things  tiiat  will 
come  out  of  the  hearing,  I  trust.  At 
that  time,  there  will  be  testimony 
from  anyone  who  wishes  to  say  that 
this  is  .some  kind  of  consistent  pattern, 
which  I  believe  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  precise  question 
I  put  to  my  distinguished  colleague  is 
this:  Would  his  hearing  be  in  a  lime 
frame,  say.  immediately  following  that 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  our 
schedule  for  the  recess  of  this  Friday. 
I  believe,  is  the  18th  of  November.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Senate  Veterans' 
.■\1  fairs  Committee  to  hold  a  hearing 
within  2  days  after  the  House  hearing, 
which  is  .scheduled  for  November  16. 

However,  I  can  assure  both  my  ml 
leagues  that  the  issue  will  be  ad 
dressed  by  this  committee  in  the  ap- 
propriate forum  of  a  committee  hear- 
ing. I  will  assure  them  of  such  a  hear- 
ing, and  they  will  be  the  first  wit- 
nesses to  appear  at  that  hearing.  We 
will  do  that  soon  after  we  return  here 
on  .January  23. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak   further,  but  at  this  time  I 


yield    to    my    distinguished    colleague 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  with  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Wyoming.  Senator  Simp- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  Veternas'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  first  want  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  to  know  that  in  no 
way  was  there  an  attempt  to  make  a 
so-called  end  run— those  are  my  words, 
my  description— around  any  commit- 
tee or  any  jurisidictional  entity  in  the 
Senate,  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  at  this 
time. 

However,  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  we  have  to  respond  to  a  problem. 
We  are  nearly  out  of  time.  We  will  not 
be  permitted,  it  appears,  to  have  any 
kind  of  meaningful  hearing  before 
some  time  next  year,  1984.  on  this 
issue.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee  a  little  more  specifi- 
cally about  that. 

He  says  it  would  be  sometime  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Could  there  be 
anv  more  specificity  in  that  date? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  repeat  the 
question? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Could  there  be  more 
specificity  in  the  date  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  had  reference  to.  as 
to  the  time  for  a  hearing^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Knownig  my  col- 
leagues from  Arkansas  and  Virginia  as 
I  do.  since  we  all  came  to  this  place  at 
the  same  time,  persistence  is  not  ex- 
actly the  weak  suit  of  either  Senator. 
In  view  of  that,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  this,  I  assure  them  that  we  will 
have  some  type  of  hearing  on  this 
matter  before  we  leave  for  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  would  be  a  lengthy  hear- 
ing. But  I  certainly  assure  that  both 
sides  will  be  heard. 

We  have  a  unique,  disturbing  type  of 
i.ssue  on  one  case  that  has  appeared 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
At  that  time.  I  will  present  everything 
I  can,  except  those  things  that  would 
impinge  upon  family  confidentiality.  I 
think  the  Senators  will  find,  as  we 
often  do  in  this  place,  that  there  is  an- 
other side. 

That  is  what  I  am  requesting,  and 
we  will  have  that  hearing  after  the 
Hou.sf  lioanng  and  before  the  recess. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
highly  commend  the  statement  and 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  proper 
committee,  the  authorizing  committee. 
On  top  of  that,  we  know  he  will  do  ex- 
actly what  he  .says  he  will  do.  That  is 
the  pattern  he  follows  here.  It  is  a 
timely  matter. 


I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  know  how  genuine  it  is. 

I  know  around  here,  when  you  get 
an  authorization  committed  to  really 
going  into  a  matter  and  get  some  law 
on  the  books  about  it  when  it  is  justi- 
fied, that  is  the  way  to  really  begin  a 
solution  of  a  problem  rather  than 
have  to  coine  up  every  year  for  an  ap- 
propriation. Whether  you  get  it  or  not. 
it  is  not  established  until  it  gets  au- 
thorized. 

The  man  who  represents  me  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  named 
Montgomery,  and  he  is  on  the  commit- 
tee over  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  chairman  of  it  now.  1  feel 
he  will  feel  this  way  about  it.  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  act.  also. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  senior  respected  Member  of  this 
body,  that  it  is  one  of  my  great  pleas- 
ures in  working  with  his  Congressman. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
and  there  is  no  one  I  enjoy  or  regard 
more,  and  we  work  well  together.  We 
do  not  let  partisanship  intrude  on  our 
efforts. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssissippi  is  saying,  and  I  will  state 
quite  clearly  again  that  if  the  Senator 
would  see  fit  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  promise  that 
on  or  before  we  recess,  hopefully  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  House  meeting, 
which  I  am  told  is  November  16.  even 
if  that  should  not  take  place,  we  will 
still  have  a  hearing  on  that  issue 
before  we  are  to  recess  for  the 
Thanksgiving  period. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  aLso  his  commit- 
ment. 

I  wish  all  of  our  colleagues  to  know 
that  Senator  Warner  and  I  came  to 
the  Chamber  with  every  intention  of 
trying  to  do  whatever  it  took  with  the 
yeas  and  nays,  a  germaneness  fight,  or 
whatever,  to  bring  this  matter  up  and 
to  have  a  showdown  on  it  today  be- 
cause we  feel  it  is  so  important. 

But  I  do  accept  unreservedly  the  as- 
surance of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. He  is  a  man  of  great  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  knowledge  in  the  whole 
area  of  veterans'  affairs. 

I  do  not  want  to  extract  one  more 
drop  of  blood,  so  to  speak,  but  I  do 
wonder  if  my  very  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  and  perhaps  if  our  chief  co- 
sponsor,  Senator  Warner,  of  Virginia, 
might  assure  this  Senator  and  this 
bodv  that  no  burial  will  take  place,  in 
the  meantime,  such  as  the  one  we  read 
about  in  the  October  17  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  involving  a  card- 
board coffin. 

Do  the  Senators  feel  that  there  are 
regulations  or  a  monitoring  device  or 
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an  administrative  procedure  now  in 
effect  at  least  to  carry  us  over  until 
the  time  we  have  some  final  action  on 
the  legislation  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion just  within  the  past  hour  that  all 
of  the  regulations  and  administrative 
procedures  are  in  place  to  assure  that 
this  type  of  thing  does  not  happen 
again,  and  the  general  counsel  of  VA 
has  assured  us  that  that  is  in  process 
and  implemented  within  the  VA. 

Mr  PRYOR.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
remark.s  and  the  commitment  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and.  with  the  consent  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Warner,  we  will  at  this  time 
pull  this  amendment  down  and.  I 
hope,  have  a  very  good  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  this  issue  at  the  proper  time 
before  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  indeed  I 
think  the  purpose  for  which  we  came 
to  the  Chamber  today  has  been  prop- 
erly redre-ssed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  al- 
though the  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  Cranston,  of  California,  who  is 
not  present.  1  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  speak  for  him  on 
this  matter  because  the  two  of  them 
provide  a  great  deal  of  leadership  in 
this  area,  and  with  the  assurances  that 
this  incident  will  not  happen  again 
until  such  time  as  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  address  and  remedy 
this  situation,  I  am  quite  agreeablt'  not 
to  press  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  that  action  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Pryor  and  Senator 
Warner. 

I  assure  them  that  in  this  instance  I 
do  speak  for  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, my  colleague.  Senator  At  Cran- 
ston. I  appreciate  the  magnanimous 
action  on  the  part  of  Senator  Warner, 
and  please  know  that  I  remain  a  very 
accessible  figure  and  should  they  wish 
to  discuss  those  types  of  amendments 
at  any  future  time,  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me.  And  in  the  event  they  do 
not.  I  say  to  my  colleague  and  .scat 
mate,  I  shall  never  furnish  him  any 
further  cigars. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  a  technical  require- 
ment. If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  myself  we  at  this 
time  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  down  now  to  about  the  time  of 
ending  for  the  day's  session  according 
to  the  leadership. 

First  of  all.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 


ginia, and  iru'  cSfiiaun  itwm  VV.Mjiiniig 
for  working  out  this  matter  in  an  ami- 
cable .satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  on  a  time 
agreement  on  the  DeConcini-Biden 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  half-hour  time  limit  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest at  this  moment  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
on  the  Biden-DeConcini  amendment 
that  will  be  called  up  next  that  there 
be  a  time  agreement  of  20  minutes 
equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) to  manage  the  time  on  the  op- 
position side,  with  only  a  tabling 
motion  that  would  be  in  order,  and  no 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2443 

I  Purpo.sc:  To  e.stabli.sh  an  Office  on  Nation- 
al and  International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy  and  a  Commussion  on  Drug  Inter- 
diction and  Enforcement) 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  .send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 

for  himself.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 

Pell,    and    Mr.    Moynihan.    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  2443. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  account: 

Office  of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
and  the  Commi.ssion  on  Drug  Interdiction 
and  Enforcement 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  and  the  Commi.ssion  on  Drug 
Interdiction  and  Enforcement.  $1,000,000: 
Provided  that 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 


1 )  The  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly 

(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  a 
$79,000,000,000  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  Stales. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  heroin  in 
the  United  Slates  is  in  the  range  of  four 
metric  tons,  and  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cocaine  is  estimated  to  be  forty  to 
forty-eight  metric  tons. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  States  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  per  centum  of  all  hard 
drugs  flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  to  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
.soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
per  centum  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  crimi- 
nal acitivity  as  a  means  of  income. 

i8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates  which  results  in  in- 
creased violence  and  criminal  activity  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  struggle  for  control 
of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

( 10)  The  magnitude  and  .scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
and  direction  of  all  Federal  efforts  by  the 
numerous  agencies. 

•  11)  Such  a  director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  decisions 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  attacking  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Office  to 
insure— 

<1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

(2)  the  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  to 
implement  such  a  policy;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  is  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  overall  direction  of  United  States 
policy,  resources,  and  operations  with  re- 
spect to  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(c)(1)  There  is  eslablshed  a  Commission 
on  Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforcement 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  compo.sed  of: 

<A)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  chairman: 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(c)  Four  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of   the   House   of   Representatives 


from  the  membership  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary:  and 

(d)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(2)  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
account  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Commission  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  but  the  Commission  may  pro- 
vide for  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the  re- 
ception of  evidence  at  meetings  at  which 
there  are  present  not  less  than  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  be  compensat- 
ed at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  than  payable  for  grade  GS- 
18  in  the  General  Schedule  under  .section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  for  each 
day  .spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  when 
away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in 
accordance  with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  IS  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
.serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  such  other  service,  but 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expen.ses. 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  accordance  with  chapter  57  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Commission 
to  study  and  evaluate,  in  accordance  with, 
but  not  limited  to.  paragraph  (6).  existing 
laws,  policies,  and  procedures  governing 
drug  interdiction,  including  exi.sting  au- 
thorities for  dome.stic  drug  interdiction 
agencies,  international  drug  eradication, 
crop  substitution,  and  other  cooperative 
programs  in  source  and  transshipment 
countries,  and  domestic  and  foreign  intelli- 
gence-gathering programs  for  drug  interdic- 
tion, and  to  make  such  administrative,  legis- 
lative, and  procedural  recommendations  to 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  and  to  the  Congress  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

(6)  In  particular,  the  Commission  shall— 

(a)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  provisions  in  current  law  which 
affect  possession  or  transfer  of  controlled 
substances  and  other  laws  whose  purposes 
are  to  deter  drug  trafficking  into  the  United 
States: 

(b)  conduct  a  .study  and  analysis  of  cur- 
rent administrative  and  statutory  obstacles 
to  enhancing  the  gathering  and  tactical  use 
of  both  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence 
for  use  by  Federal,  state,  and  local  drug 
interdiction  agencies,  including  the  appro- 
priate role  for  the  El  Paso  Intelligence 
Center  (EPIC): 

(c)  conduct  study  and  analysis  of  the 
Posse  Comilatus  doctrine,  including  modifi- 
cations which  would  improve  the  use  of 
military  resources  for  drug  interdiction  and 
intelligence  purposes: 

(d)  conduct  a  study  and  analy.sis  of  coordi- 
nation between  Federal,  .stale,  and  local 
agencies  involved  in  drug  interdiction  and 
intelligence  gathering  and  how  such  coordi- 
nation can  be  improved: 

(e)  conduct  a  .study  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  different  segments 
of  enforcement  of  U.S.  drug  laws,  particu- 


larly intelligence  gathering,  interdiction, 
prosecution,  and  rcsultsof  prosecution,  and 
recommend  appropriate  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration actions: 

(f)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  al- 
location of  Federal  resources  in  the  area  of 
drug  interdiction,  and  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations regarding  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  overview  of  Federal  drug  inter- 
diction and  enforcement  agencies'  resource 
requirements  rather  than  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  drug  interdiction  and  enforce- 
ment budgeting: 

(g)  recommend  a  coordinated  approach  to 
gathering  and  verifying  drug  interdiction 
seizure,  arrest  and  prosecution  statistics: 

(h)  make  a  semiannual  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary during  the  period  before  publication  if 
its  final  report  (described  in  subparagraph 
(I)):  and 

(i)  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President,  to  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  policy  and  each  House  of 
Congress,  which  report  shall  be  published 
no  later  than  January  20.  1985. 

(j)  develop  a  coordinated  interagency  fed- 
eral strategy  on  narcotics  control  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
beginning  January  20.  1985. 

(7)(a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director  and  .such  other  additional  person- 
nel as  mav  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations.  Any  Federal  employee  subject 
to  those  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 

(b)  Staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  detailed  to  serve  on 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  respective  committee.  Staff 
members  so  detailed  shall  serve  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  without  additional  com- 
pensation except  that  they  may  receive 
such  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred 
by  them  as  the  Commi.ssion  may  authorize. 

(8)  The  Commission  may  call  upon  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
to  furnish  information  and  a.ssislance  which 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  shall  fur- 
nish such  a-ssistance  and  information,  unless 
prohibited  under  law.  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

(9)  The  Commi.ssion  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  studies  which  will 
assist  it  in  performing  its  duties  under  this 
subsection. 

(10)  The  Commi.ssion  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  prepare  written  tran- 
scripts of  the  same. 

(11)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  except 
that  the  Commission  may  continue  to  func- 
tion for  up  to  60  days  thereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs. 

(12)  The  Commi.ssion  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  as  are  necessary  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  .section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
then  payable  for  grade  GS-18  in  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 


(13)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  necessary  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

(d)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  "Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  "  (hereinafter  in  this  heading  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Office  of  the  Director  "). 
There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director  a  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Deputy  Director  ")  to  assist  the  Direc- 
tor in  carrying  out  the  Directors  functions 
under  this. 

(2)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  for  a  period  of  more  than  four 
years  unless  such  person  is  reappointed  to 
that  same  office  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation provided  for  in  section  5313.  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  In  section  5314,  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal director  and  coordinator  of  United 
States  operations  and  policy  on  illegal 
drugs. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility, and  is  authorized  to— 

(a)  implement  the  strategy  recommended 
pursuant  paragraph  c(6): 

(b)  thereafter,  revise  any  such  strategy 
and  develop,  review,  implement  and  enforce 
all  United  States  government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics: 

(c)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Government  efforts  to  halt  the  flow  into, 
and  sale  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  the 
United  States: 

(d)  develop  in  concert  with  governmental 
entities  budgetary  priorities  and  budgetary 
allocations  of  entities  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

and 

(e)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  necessary  to  imple- 
ment United  States  policy  with  respect  to  il- 
legal drugs. 

(5)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  paragraph  (4),  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to— 

(a)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  temporary  reassignment  of  govern- 
ment personnel  within  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  implement  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

(b)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rales  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rale  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule: 

(c)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies:  and 

(d)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  each  department  or  agency  with  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Director  consist- 
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ent    with    the    general    authority    of    each 
agency  or  department. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Director  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  as  the  Director 
may  request. 

(8)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  January  1.  1986,  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  full  and  complete  report  re 
fleeting  accomplishments  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  policy  and  plans  thereto- 
fore submitted  to  the  Congress. 

<9)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
function  of  the  Office  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
be  available  until  expended. 

(10 1  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 20.  1985. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  reason  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  and  others  such  as 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Chiles,  and 
Senator  Moynihan  who  are  cospon- 
sors,  and  Senator  Nunn  are  proposing 
this  am«'ndment  is  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  debated  in  the 
past  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
has  passed  overwhelmingly. 

The  distinction  is  we  have  made  the 
amendment  we  believe  even  more  pal- 
atable by  tying  together  the  original 
amendment  with  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na which  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
commission  to  study  how  best  to 
attack  the  drug  problem  plaguing  this 
country. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  speak  to  that  in  the  time  we  have. 
But  suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  bill  the  last  time  in 
the  discussion  with  the  administration 
and  others  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
moving  precipitantly  in  restoring  the 
chain  of  drug  matters  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

The  beauty  of  this  amendment  is  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na which  will  be  in  place  for  1  year 
and  it  would  not  be  until  the  end  of 
that  Commission  at  which  time  a 
report  would  go  to  the  so-called  drug 
coordinator  who  would  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  strate- 
gy and  plan  prepared  by  the  Commis 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  coordinator 
amendment  is  familiar  to  all  my  col- 
leagues as  it  is  was  something  that  was 
passed  by  this  body  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  33.  This  measure  was  passed 
overuhelmingly  by  the  House  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  where  it  was 
pocket  vetoed  last  January,  along  with 
other  crime  fighting  initiatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
two  fold;  First,  it  will  establish  a  cabi- 
net-level office  to  be  called  the  Office 
of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy.  The  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  would  have  authority  to: 
Develop,   review,   implement,  and   en- 


force U.S.  Government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  illegal  drugs;  direct  and  co- 
ordinate all  U.S.  Government  efforts 
to  halt  the  flow  into,  and  sale  and  use 
of  illegal  drugs  within,  the  United 
States;  develop  in  concert  with  other 
Federal  entities  concerned  with  drug 
control  the  budgetary  priorities  and 
allocations  of  those  entities  with  re- 
spect to  illegal  drugs;  and  coordinate 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation necessaary  to  implement 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  illegal 
drugs. 

Second,  this  amendment  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mission which  for  the  first  time,  will 
develop  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
strategy  and  plan  to  be  implemented 
by  the  Office  of  the  Drug  Coordinator. 

Mr.  President,  the  97th  Congress 
concluded  that  Federal  coordination 
and  leadership  of  drug  control  is  such 
a  complex  and  diverse  job  that  it  re- 
quires the  attention  and  responsibility 
of  one  person.  Cabinet-level  status  for 
this  individual  is  necessary  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  this  individual  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  has  suffi- 
cient clout  to  impose  a  truce  on  inter- 
agency fueding,  to  insure  maximum 
participation  of  all  agencies  and  to  al- 
locate budgetary  resources  in  a  effi- 
cient and  effective  manner. 

These  comments  were  echoed  by 
Senators  DeConcini,  Hatch,  and  Spec- 
ter during  markup  of  this  amendment 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senator  DeConcini  stated.  "Anyone 
that  looks  at  this  problem  will  see  that 
coordination  is  anything  but  good." 

Senator  Hatch  .said  he  hoped  that 
the  administration  would  not  veto  this 
bill  because  "It  is  a  good  idea  and  it  is 
time  we  got  on  with  the  war  on  narcot- 
ics." 

Senator  Specter  di.scussed  with  the 
committee  members  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  President  to  support  this 
bill  last  Congress  and  indicated  that 
"the  cau.se  is  not  lost  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  persevere." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  acted  on 
this  legislation  by  voting  it  out  of  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  12  to  5. 

Additional  support  for  this  amend- 
ment comes  from  the  Senate  drug  en- 
forcement caucus  so  ably  cochaired  by 
Senators  Hawkins  and  DeConcini 
which  includes  46  Senators:  34  Repub- 
licans and  12  Democrats.  In  a  letter  to 
the    President    dated    December    29. 

1982.  encouraging  him  to  sign  into  law 
an  eight  part  crime  bill,  the  caucus  en- 
dorsed the  provision  that  would  "Es- 
tablish a  Drug  Enforcement  Coordina- 
tor." 

Additional  support  for  this  concept 
comes  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  their  report  dated  June  13, 

1983,  entitled.  Federal  Drug  Interdic- 
tion Efforts  Need  Strong  Central 
Oversight." 

In  this  report  GAO  criticized  the 
fragmentation    of    the    Federal    drug 


interdiction  effort  which  is  split 
among  three  separate  agencies  in 
three  executive  departments,  each 
having  different  program  goals  and 
priorities. 

GAO  recommended  to  the  President: 

That  he  direct  the  development  of  a 
more  definitive  Federal  drug  strategy 
that  stipulates  the  roles  of  the  various 
agencies  with  drug  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. 

That  he  make  a  clear  delegation  of 
responsibility  to  one  individual  to 
oversee  Federal  drug  enforcement  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  taken  many  promising  ini- 
tiatives in  the  area  of  drug  law  en- 
forcement. The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  committing  the  additional 
resources  that  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  South  Florida  Task  Force.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  also  com- 
mitted itself  to  funding  two  nation- 
wide task  force  programs  instituted 
within  the  past  year,  the  organized 
crime  drug  enforcement  program 
(OCDE)  and  the  national  narcotics 
border  interdiction  system  (NNBIS). 

Despite  these  actions.  I  believe  the 
administration's  antidrug  effort  falls 
short  in  one  crucial  respect:  the  lack 
of  central  direction. 

At  least  15  Federal  agencies  play  a 
role  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  in 
dangerous  drugs  or  in  the  enforcement 
of  other  restrictions  designed  to 
reduce  the  abu.se  of  such  drugs.  These 
agencies  are  located  in  six  different 
departments.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  inevitable  that  divergen- 
cies as  to  priorities  will  arise  and  that 
there  will  be  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  national  policy. 

Included  in  this  amendment  is  an  ex- 
cellently drafted  provision  of  Senator 
DeConcini.  Senator  DeConcini  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  review  and  recommend  changes 
in  our  drug  enforcement  and  interdic- 
tion policy  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  strategy  to  be  imple- 
mented under  the  direction  of  the 
drug  coordinator.  Senator  DeConcini 
has  in  the  past  so  accurately  stated 
that  we  need  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  attacking  the  drug  problem.  We 
also  need  a  single  person  of  cabinet 
rank  to  carry  out  that  strategy.  We  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  resolve  the 
problem  of  an  ineffective  strategy  and 
lack  of  central  direction. 

FLEXIBLE  TO  APPOINT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose is  written  to  provide  flexibility  in 
its  implementation.  It  does  not  speci- 
fy, for  example,  that  the  proposed 
office  must  be  a  part  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  be  free  to 
appoint  an  incumbent  such  as  the  At- 
torney General  as  Director  of  the  cen- 
tral drug  agency  if.  in  his  judgment. 


that  were  the  soundest  course.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  sufficient  authority 
to  a  single  official,  one  who  clearly  has 
the  President's  attention,  for  the  uni- 
fied direction  of  Federal  efforts  to 
curb  the  traffic  in  illegal  drugs. 

COMPARISON  WITH  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

What  we  are  seeking  in  the  amend- 
ment is  to  strengthen  central  direction 
of  the  antidrug  effort.  The  Director 
created  by  this  amendment  is  to  the 
drug  law  enforcement  community 
what  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence (DCI>  is  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. It  is  envisioned  that  both  es- 
tablish general  policies  and  priorities. 
approve  budget  submissions,  and  pre- 
pare a  governmentwide  program  by 
which  the  Chief  Executive  may  dis- 
charge responsibilities  the  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  vests  in  him. 

There  are  four  major  aspects  of  the 
drug  problem:  Foreign  eradication  or 
crop  substitution  in  the  source  coun- 
tries, interdiction  of  drugs  before  they 
reach  the  U.S.  borders  and  streets  of 
our  cities,  enforcement  and  investiga- 
tion of  those  individuals  involved  in 
drug  trafficking  in  this  country,  and 
collection  of  intelligence  useful  in  in- 
terrupting the  flow  of  drugs  at  each  of 
these  stages.  The  Director  will  oversee 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  plan  that  addresses  all  of  these  as- 
pects. He  will  have  the  authority,  with 
consultation  from  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments involved,  to  prioritize  the 
Federal  effort  devoted  to  all  aspects  of 
the  drug  effort. 

In  seeing  that  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments are  coordinating  and  com- 
mitting their  resources  in  uni.son  with 
the  overall  Federal  antidrug  program 
the  Director  will  exercise  authority 
similar  to  that  which  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  has  in  coordinat- 
ing Federal  intelligence  responsibil- 
ities. This  does  not  mean  the  Director 
will  involve  himself  with  day-to-day 
command  decisions  or  interfere  with 
individual  agency  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  decided  that  the  problem  of  drug 
abu.se  has  reached  such  a  dismal  state 
that  we  must  take  immediate  action. 
Only  last  week,  we  voted  96  to  0  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Hawkins  that  would  cut 
off  aid  to  nations  not  making  legiti- 
mate progress  in  curtailing  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  other  illicit  drugs  that  end  up  in 
the  hands  of  young  and  middle  aged 
Americans. 

We  voted  unanimously  last  year  to 
increase  budgets  for  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  drug  interdiction  and 
enforcement.  And.  last  year  we  voted 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  in  favor  of  this 
very  amendment.  We  have  agreed  that 
drug  control  is  unique  in  both  the 
danger  it  poses  to  the  social  fabric  of 


the  Nation  and  in  the  necessary  com- 
plexity of  how  our  Government 
should  respond. 

Until  there  is  one  individual  w  ho  can 
say  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  this  is  the  plan  and  this  is  how 
we  will  implement  the  plan.  It  will 
continue  to  be  business  as  usual  with 
our  drug  control  program:  Completion, 
duplication,  and  inefficiency. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  again,  for 
their  support  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Delaware.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Last 
year.  Senator  Biden.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini. and  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Improvements  Act.  Re- 
grettably, the  President  vetoed  this 
bill  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
"Drug  Czar"  provision. 

In  the  intervening  year,  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  drug  traffick- 
ing problem  has  grown  substantially. 
As  a  result  of  the  so-called  Florida 
Task  Force,  we  have  seen  trafficking 
activity  shift  to  other  regions  of  the 
country.  In  the  Northeast,  for  in- 
stance, there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  coastal  drug  smuggling  over  the 
past  year.  Figures  made  available  to 
me  this  week  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  in  Boston  dem- 
onstrate how  dramatic  the  change  has 
been;  in  1981.  seizures  of  marihuana 
amounted  to  28  tons,  a  figure  which 
increased  to  211  tons  in  1982.  Already 
this  year.  170  tons  of  marihuana  have 
been  seized  along  the  New  England 
coastline. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  dispute  the  need  for  a 
more  aggressive  national  attack  on  the 
drug  trafficking  problem.  Our  under- 
funded Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  fighting  a  war  against  a  well- 
organized,  well-financed.  S80-billion-a- 
year  industry.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
do  with  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  high  level  authority  that  has  been 
lacking  from  a  program  that  involves 
more  than  a  dozen  agencies  spread 
throughout  the  entire  Government. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
1-year  study  of  our  current  drug  en- 
forcement capabilities,  to  be  followed, 
in  January  of  1985  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cabinet  level  office  to  have 
the  lead  authority  over  the  various 
agencies  involved  in  this  effort.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  create  any  new  pro- 
grams or  bureaucracy:  indeed  our 
amendment  explicitly  states  that 
someone  serving  in  the  Cabinet,  such 
as  the  Attorney  General,  could  serve 
in  this  coordinating  capacity. 

In  the  past  several  years,  drug  traf- 
ficking has  become  a  problem  that  is 
national    in    .scope.    We    cannot    rely 


upon  the  kind  of  short-term  successes 
we  have  had  with  the  Florida  task 
force.  What  is  needed  is  consistent 
attack  on  this  problem  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government,  starting 
with  a  clearcut  strategy  for  combating 
drug  trafficking  in  every  region  of  the 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  to  provide  the 
strong  leadership  we  must  have  if  we 
are  to  win  the  war  again.st  drug  traf- 
fickers, and  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

We  have  gone  round  and  round  on 
the  subject  of  drug  interdiction  in  this 
body  for  a  number  of  years.  We  passed 
out  what  is  known  as  the  comprehen- 
sive drug  coordinator,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  pointed  out  and  as  it 
was  pointed  out  by  others. 

This,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
points  out.  is  far  more  palatable  I  be- 
lieve because  it  creates  a  commission 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  commis- 
sion that  was  created  for  immigration 
and  refugees.  It  is  patterned  after 
that. 

I  think  we  know  the  success  of  that 
commission  which  brought  about  the 
Comprehensive  Immigration  Reform 
Act  that  passed  this  body  and  is  now 
stalled  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  this  combination  gives  us  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  an  opportunity  to 
oversee  through  the  commission  and 
in  the  creation  of  the  drug  coordinator 
at  the  determination  of  that  commis- 
sion. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  in  plain  English,  this 
amendment  creates  a  new  Drug  Com- 
mission and  establishes  a  so-called 
Drug  Czar  as  the  coordinator  of  our 
national  drug  effort.  Let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain why  I  strongly  believe  that  both 
are  needed  and  why  I  believe  they 
should  be  considered  in  tandem  today. 

commission  on  DRUG  INTERDICTION  AND 

ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  am  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  new  Commission  on 
Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforcement.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  Commission  will 
attract  the  congressional,  administra- 
tion, and  private  sector  experts  in  the 
field  to  develop  for  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  strategy 
for  waging  an  all-out  war  on  intercept- 
ing drugs  as  they  come  across  our  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  'Vice  President  announced 
the  creation  of  a  national  narcotics 
border  interdiction  system  (NNBIS).  a 
program  designed  to  mobilize  re- 
sources to  attack  the  drug  smuggling 
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problem  around  all  of  the  U.S.  bor- 
ders. I  have  repeatedly  applauded  the 
Vice  President's  efforts  to  focus  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  sinister  drug 
problem  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
his  program.  However,  despite  the 
good  intentions  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  our  individual 
drug  interdiction  agencies,  there  is 
still  the  critical  lack  of  a  coordinated, 
comprehensive  strategy  for  attacking 
the  drug  smuggling  problem.  The  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  prepare  for  a  war  on 
drugs  in  the  same  way  it  prepares  for 
war  against  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

We  need  a  national  and  internation- 
al game  plan  for  developing  drug 
interdiction  warfare,  including  bolster- 
ing our  international  intelligence- 
gathering  systems:  providing  existing 
military  aircraft,  radar,  and  other 
equipment  to  our  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  drug  interdiction 
purposes;  establishing  tough,  interna- 
tional drug  eradication  programs  in 
source  and  transshipment  countries; 
and  developing  a  coordinated  system 
for  allocating  Federal  drug  enforce- 
ment resources  to  the  agencies  and  lo- 
cation where  the  drug  smuggling 
threat  is  most  acute. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  war  plan,  but 
we  desperately  need  one.  The  Vice 
President  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  indi- 
vidual law  enforcement  agencies 
cannot  do  it  on  their  own.  The  mili- 
tary cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Vice 
President  and  other  key  players  in  the 
Federal  drug  interdiction  effort  need  a 
national  strategy  to  put  into  effect.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Commission  on 
Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforcement 
will  give  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  the  blueprint  for  a  successful 
•'War  on  Drugs.  "  a  war  that  we  can 
ultimately  win. 

Mr  President,  this  Commission 
would  be  a  truly  bipartisan  mix  of  ex- 
perts from  the  administration,  the 
Congre-ss.  and  the  private  sector.  It 
would  consist  of  16  members,  includ 
ing  four  Cabinet  members,  four  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  four 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  including  the  Commission 
Chairman.  The  Commission  will  evalu- 
ate U.S.  policies  governing  drug  inter- 
diction, international  drug  eradication, 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence-gath- 
ering strategies,  and  other  important 
elements  that  must  be  developed  to 
build  a  truly  national  .strategy  to 
combat  drug  smuggling.  A  final  report 
from  the  Commission  would  be  sub- 
mitted concurrently  to  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  by  no  later 
than  January  20.  1985. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  OPERATIONS  AND  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  creating  a 
centralized  office  for  directing  our  na- 
tional drug  effort  is  certainly   not   a 


new  idea  m  tUii  Cliamoer.  i  tie  .so- 
called  drug  czar  was  a  key  part  of  the 
crime  bill  that  President  Reagan 
vetoed  last  year,  but  more  important- 
ly, it  is  a  concept  that  has  been  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  our  war  against 
drugs  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Just 
as  I  believe  a  Commission  on  Drug 
Interdiction  is  needed  to  map  out  a 
comprehensive  drug  strategy,  .so.  too. 
do  I  believe  that  a  drug  coordinator  is 
needed  to  implement  such  a  strategy 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Director  of  National  and  Inter- 
national Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
would  be  a  Presidential  appointee, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  would 
serve  as  the  principal  director  and  co- 
ordinator of  U.S.  operations  and  policy 
on  illegal  narcotics  and  drugs.  Clearly, 
this  amendment  would  not  be  estab- 
lishing a  large  new  bureaucracy  to 
compete  with  existing  Federal  respon- 
sibilities in  the  drug  area.  To  the  con- 
trary this  small  office  would  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  cutting  through  the  tradi- 
tional ■turf"  battles  among  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  and  help  to  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  drug  effort  and  mobi- 
lize all  assets  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  this  devastating  menace. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  burden  my 
colleagues  with  the  numerous  reports 
and  studies  that  show  the  .seriousness 
of  the  drug  problem  in  this  country. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  drug  threat 
to  this  country  is  staggering  and  get- 
ting worse.  The  cost  of  drug  abu.se  to 
the  economy  has  been  estimated  at 
$25.8  billion  a  year;  the  drug  traffick- 
ing industry  is  an  $80  billion  a  year 
empire;  and  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
all  violent  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  directly  related  to  drugs.  To  attack 
this  violent  problem  in  our  country, 
we  need  tough  new  measures;  we  need 
.someone  in  charge  full  time  who  can 
cut  through  the  bureaucratic  and  turf 
snarls  that  have  plagued  our  drug 
effort  to  date;  and  we  need  a  commis- 
sion to  map  out  a  national  war  plan 
for  attacking  the  drug  problem  from 
all  fronts.  This  amendment  will  get 
the  ball  rolling  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  the  drug  inter- 
diction area,  but  he  needs  help,  full- 
time  help  that  can  devote  every  day  of 
the  week  to  coordinating  our  war  on 
drugs  and  to  implementing  a  national 
strategy.  By  creating  a  commission 
and  a  drug  coordinator  we  will  be 
helping  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General,  and.  most 
importantly,  the  country  in  launching 
full-scale,  full-time  warfare  against 
drugs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  May  we  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 


i  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  nei- 
ther side  yields  time,  time  will  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  pre- 
pared to  respond.  Let  me  discuss  some 
of  the  arguments  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  raise  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  arguments 
against  the  amendment  is  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  undermined. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  throughout 
the  discussions  with  the  administra- 
tion, including  our  meeting  with  the 
President,  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  Attorney  General  serving  as  the 
chief  coordinator.  I  believe  there  is 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  amendment 
to  permit  this. 

The  second  argument  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  make  is  this  bill  would  bring  the 
White  Hou.se  into  day-to-day  law  en- 
forcement decisions. 

I  have  made  clear  in  the  past  it  was 
never  our  intent  that  this  office  be  lo- 
cated in  the  White  House.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  certain  where  that  idea  came 
from  in  the  first  place.  This  bill  would 
create  an  office  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  not  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Be- 
sides unlike  White  Hou.se  staff  this  in- 
dividual would  be  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
therefore  would  be  appearing  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  a  regular 
basis. 

ARGl'MENT  AGAINST 

The  bill  would  take  away  the  indi- 
vidual authority  of  other  Cabinet 
members  and  Agency  heads. 

RESPONSE 

Now  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  clear  that  .such  direction  would  be 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  President 
and  if  clarifying  language  is  necessary 
to  make  that  clear  I  think  that  would 
be  acceptable.  As  a  practical  matter 
that  is  how  the  DCI  enforces  tasking 
requirements  upon  the  components  of 
the  intelligence  community.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  DCI  orders  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  place  its  highest  prior- 
ity on  collecting  intelligence  on  the 
international  banking  activities  of  the 
Amtorg  Bank  (an  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Government)  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  feels  it  is  more  important  to 
use  the  Departments  resources  to  find 
out  what  Chase  Manhattan  has  done 
in  overextending  it.self  to  the  Mexi- 
cans the  Secretary  can  appeal  to  the 
President. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST 

The  administration  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  explain  their  objections. 

RESPONSE 

The  fact  I  am  now  listing  arguments 
made  by  the  administration  indicates 
their  position  is  widely  known.  Let  me 


list  for  the  committee  the  times  and 
places  just  in  the  last  year  in  which 
the  President  or  a  member  of  the  ex- 
.Tutive  branch  ha.s  rommented  on  this 
proposal 

Department  of  Justice  letter  to  the 
(  liairman  dated  September  30,  1982. 

The  President's  memorandum  of  dis- 
appro\al  in  vetoing  the  crime  bill 
dated  January  14,  1983. 

Countless  news  articles  about  the 
\.to  of  the  crime  bill  during  the  week 
of  January  15. 

Testimony  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  FBI  Director  Webster  at  an  orga- 
nized crime  and  drug  trafficking  hear- 
ing on  January  27.  1983. 

Testimony  by  Carlton  Turner,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abu.se  Policy 
on  February  17.  1983  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  entitled 
■  coordination  of  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts". 

Senate  Judiciary  hearing  on  S.  829 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983  on  May  4.  1983  when  the  At- 
torney General  and  Rudolph  Guiliani. 
former  associate  attorney  general  tes- 
tified. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST 

The  bill  would  create  an  unnecessary 
and  costly  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

RESPONSE 

This  is  the  argument  that  most  trou- 
bles me.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  one  person  authority  to  cut 
through  existing  bureaucratic  barriers 
to  coordination.  Indeed  this  adminis- 
tration's answer,  like  those  in  the  past, 
has  been  to  create  coordinating  groups 
and  councils.  Indeed,  we  now  have  at 
least  eight  groups  or  councils  or  com- 
mittees that  purport  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  nine  Cabinet  and  33 
agencies  involved  in  drug  control  and 
prevention.  This  is  decision  by  consen- 
sus that  leaves  no  one  responsible  and 
is  not  efficent.  The  public  would  like 
to  know  and  Congress  would  like  to 
know,  who  is  in  charge? 

Let  us  be  serious.  We  arc  not  talking 
here  about  more  government— the 
office  in  question  need  not  be  large. 
Indeed,  its  responsibilities  could  be 
performed  by  personnel  borrowed 
from  existing  agencies.  Also,  we  could 
do  away  with  some  of  these  layers  of 
coordinating  groups  and  councils  that 
only  further  confuse  the  policy 
making  process,  we  are  talking  about 
making  the  Government  we  have  work 
right,  and  do  the  job  it  is  supposed  to 
do.  not  increasing  its  size. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment and  I  do  it  for  several  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  not  the  appropri- 
ate legislation  for  this  amendment.  I 
want  to  say  this:  That  on  the  calendar 
now  we  have  a  bill  by  the  able  and  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Delaware.  S. 
1787.  which  was  reported  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  which  can  be 
considered  in  due  time. 

We  have  reported  a  crime  package,  a 
very  fine  package,  which  is  ready  to  be 
taken  up  at  any  moment  that  those  on 
the  other  side  withdraw  their  objec- 
tions. 

We  passed  out  several  separate  bills. 
We  passed  one  out  on  capital  punish- 
ment, we  passed  one  out  on  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  we  passed  one  out  with 
respect  to  habeas  corpus,  we  passed 
one  out  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  and  we  passed  one 
out  on  the  drug  czar. 

The  reason  they  were  not  included 
in  this  package  is  they  are  all  contro- 
versial, and  if  any  one  had  been  at- 
tached to  this  crime  package,  there 
would  have  been  a  tussle  and  a  fight 
over  that,  and  I  am  very  pleased  the 
committee  agreed  unanimously,  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  on  the 
crime  package. 

But  on  these  matters  they  are 
highly  controversial,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  sent  them  out  separately. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  bring  this  bill  up,  and  I 
am  sure  will  bring  it  up,  in  due  time. 
So  this  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  this  was 
added  to  the  crime  package  and  the 
President  vetoed  the  crime  package.  I 
am  confident  that  if  we  add  this  par- 
ticular amendment  to  this  appropria- 
tion bill  the  President  will  veto  it.  As  I 
say.  he  has  already  vetoed  a  similar 
one  last  year. 

He  is  against  the  crime  czar.  He  has 
a  setup  which  he  thinks  is  working 
nicely.  He  does  not  want  it  interfered 
with.  So  why  run  the  risk  of  killing 
the  supplemental  bill,  which  has  so 
many  valuable  things  in  it.  just  to  put 
in  tliis  one  little  thing?  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake.  Therefore,  for  those  reasons, 
I  oppose  the  amendment  and  hope  it 
will  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  crime 
bill.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  ab.solutely  correct.  We  agreed  to  not 
put  this  in  the  crime  bill.  But  the 
agreement  we  had  was  and  remains 
that  all  those  so-called  controversial 
amendments,  this  being  one  of  those, 
could  be  moved  in  any  way  which  the 
authors  of  those  amendments  felt  ap- 
propriate, other  than  the  crime  bill. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  there  today. 
Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  like  some  time.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  time  and  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  drug  traffic  of  any 
kind  or  the  illegal  sales  or  anything 
else.  We  are  bothered  with  it  down  in 
Mississippi.  It  seems  as  though  Florida 
has  been  more  successful  in  banning 
them  and  dealing  with  them.  They 
changed  and  they  come  around  our 
way  now.  come  through  south  Missis- 
sippi. So  I  am  totally  opposed  to  it. 

But  the  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  get  a 
bill  that  is  really  put  together  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  There  is  no  more 
effective  man  in  this  party  than  he  is, 
and  experienced,  too. 

So  let  us  put  together  a  bill  that  will 
be  effective  and  brought  about  in  the 
right  way.  rather  than  the  hurry- 
scurry  thing  here,  putting  it  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

We  will  just  have  to  be  firmer.  I  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
is  very  effective  in  this,  but  we  will 
just  have  to  be  more  firm  with  refer- 
ence to  so  many  of  these  amendments. 
They  have  a  lot  of  worth  in  them,  but 
it  is  the  wrong  place. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  to  put  a  sign 
up  down  in  the  Appropriations  room 
that  says:  'This  was  once  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  room,  but  now  it 
is  legislation  on  any  subject  anybody 
wants.  Bring  it  in." 

So  I  think  we  will  not  delay  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bill  one  bit  to  defeat 
this,  not  on  the  merits,  as  I  am  insist- 
ing, but  on  procedure  and  get  even  a 
better  bill  with  the  sponsorhips  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  those 
working  with  him.  Senator  DeConcini 
from  Arizona,  and  others. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
closing  comment.  I  do  not  concede  the 
notion  that  the  President  will  neces- 
.sarily  veto  this  bill.  I  have  been  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  administration. 
They  have  been  much  more  inclined 
to  discuss  the  creation  of  such  a  posi- 
tion as  I  have  proposed. 

So  although  that  might  happen,  and 
it  did  happen  in  the  past,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  with  absolute 
certainty,  it  will  happen  again. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  it  is  correct,  is  it 
not.  that  his  bill  is  S.  1787.  which  is  on 
the  calendar? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  only  say  as  a  matter  of  record 
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that  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
not  only  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  but  also 
with  Senator  Laxalt,  who  has  a  keen 
interest  in  this  bill.  Senator  Laxalt 
has  authorized  me  to  indicate  that 
this  amendment,  which  would  provide 
an  automatic  triggering  mechanism,  as 
I  understand  it.  to  put  into  place  a  co- 
ordinator for  drug  control  at  the  end 
of  a  specified  period  of  time,  would  be 
subject  to  veto  by  the  President  and. 
on  that  basis,  he  is  opposing  the 
amendment. 

As  I  say.  I  am  merely  authorized  to 
make  that  communication  to  the  body 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  to 
create  an  Office  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Oper- 
ations. Such  an  office  will  provide 
needed  coordination  amongst  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  that  battle  drug 
abuse  and  drug-related  crime  in  this 
country. 

By  virtually  any  measure,  this 
Nation  is  barely  holding  its  own 
against  illicit  drug  use  and  commercial 
activity.  In  the  last  13  years.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  number  of  measures  de- 
signed to  reduce  both  the  supply  of 
and  the  demand  for  drugs.  These  in- 
clude the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  which  authorized  suspension  of 
foreign  aid  to  countries  not  cooperat- 
ing in  attempts  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
illegal  drug  traffic  to  the  United 
States,  while  financing  eradication 
programs  in  cooperative  supplier-na- 
tions; the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1973.  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
many  of  the  agencies  related  to  the 
prevention  of  illicit  drug  traffic:  and  at 
least  55  other  major  and  minor  anti 
drug  measures. 

Yet  the  supply  and  use  of  many  dan- 
gerous drugs  is  rising  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  National  Narcotics  Intel- 
ligence Consumers  Committee  report- 
ed that  in  1981.  the  supply  of  heroin 
in  the  United  States  rose  to  4.0  metric 
tons;  for  cocaine,  that  figure  was  34  45 
metric  tons;  for  hashish.  200  metric 
tons;  and  for  marihuana,  upward  of  an 
almost  unbelievable  13.900  metric 
tons.  This  committee  noted  a  worsen- 
ing of  heroin  and  cocaine  abuse  in 
1981.  and  predicted  that  the  situation 
would  continue  to  deteriorate  at  least 
through  1985.  The  costs  of  illicit  drugs 
are  virtually  incalculable,  because  of 
the  enormous  amounts  of  crime, 
health  problems,  and  decreased  pro- 
ductivity that  accompany  their  use. 
Nevertheless,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  $80  billion-a-year  industry.  My 
concern  with  the  dangers  of  illicit 
drug  activity  is  long  standing.  While 
serving  as  President  Richard  Nixon's 
Assistant  for  Urban  Affairs.  I  investi- 
gated the  close  relationship  between 
many    of    the    problems    facing    our 


cities,  especially  crime,  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  narcotics  such  as  heroin.  I 
traveled  extensively  to  Calcutta.  Istan- 
bul, and  Paris,  in  an  effort  to  sever  the 
"French  Connection."  With  the  coop- 
eration of  the  French  Government,  we 
did  manage  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  via  France. 

The  beast  is  not  easily  put  off.  When 
Mexico  became  the  new  center  of  the 
heroin  trade,  we  worked  with  the 
Mexican  Government  to  coordinate  a 
swift  and  decisive  response.  The  exit 
of  Mexico  as  the  prime  supplier  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  heroin  created  a 
vacuum  filled  by  poppy-growers  in 
Southwest  Asia,  particularly  Pakistan. 
Once  again.  I  took  to  the  road,  secur- 
ing commitments  from  General  Mo- 
hammad Zia-ul-Haq  of  Pakistan  to 
take  hold  of  the  heroin  problem.  To 
my  knowledge,  however,  heroin  con- 
tinues to  flow  from  Southwest  Asia. 
The  resources  of  our  Nations  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  are  being  taxed  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  history  suggests  the  complexity 
of  the  task  confronting  those  who 
would  lead  the  fight  against  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse.  From  the  time  the 
poppies  are  cut  in  Pakistan  or  the  can- 
nabis is  harvested  in  Colombia,  to  the 
time  that  a  young  man  or  woman  pur- 
chases and  consumes  the  drug  on  an 
inner-city  street,  at  least  seven  Federal 
agencies  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
hall  its  flow.  Consider  the  organiza- 
tions that  get  involved  at  one  time  or 
another— the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
neys Office,  to  name  but  seven  that 
come  to  mind  immediately. 

Each  to  these  organizations  does  the 
very  best  job  that  it  can.  But  I  suggest 
we  are  in  need  of  some  coordination  of 
these  agencies.  As  early  as  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse,  known  as 
the  Prettyman  Commi-ssion,  noted  the 
several  agencies  invohed  and  deplored 
the  fragmentation.  The  Commission 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  single 
new  agency  that  would  encompass  the 
duties  then  divided  between  the  bu- 
reaus, offices,  and  divisions  of  five  dif- 
ferent cabinet  departments.  As  the 
drug  problem  has  wor.sened  in  the  en- 
suing 20  years,  the  coordination  has 
al-so  deteriorated— despite  the  rhetoric 
of  every  President  since  Kennedy. 

The  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
the  Director  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Drug  Operation  and  Policy 
would  not.  by  any  means,  eliminate 
the  problem  of  illicit  drug  activity. 
Indeed,  many  specific  changes  in  laws, 
such  as  reform  of  bail  and  .sentencing 
procedures  as  well  as  forfeiture  regula- 
tions, are  needed  badly.  Nevertheless, 
the  prospects  for  coordination  raised 
by  this  proposal  represent  one  immedi- 


ate and  positive  step  that  the  Senate 
can  take  in  the  increasingly  difficult 
struggle  against  drugs. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  take  all  of  that  time.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  every  way  I  could.  I  have  tried  to 
work  with  him  and  we  got  his  bill  out 
of  the  committee.  It  is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  can  reach  the  Senate  in  due 
time. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  it  here.  The 
President  will,  in  my  opinion,  veto  this 
whole  bill,  so  why  run  the  risk? 

Furthermore,  we  think  the  bill  that 
is  being  worked  on  now  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  with 
the  administration  might  be  worked 
out.  something  might  be  worked  out. 
Why  go  and  pass  this  now.  because 
later,  if  the  administration  is  not 
pleased,  they  will  certainly  veto  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  logical  thing  to 
do  is  give  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
more  time  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  particular  matter.  It  is 
objectionable  on  this  pi<'ce  of  legisla- 
tion. The  chairman  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  against  it.  The  ranking 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  against  it.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman  is  against  it.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  table  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
on  the  amendment  has  not  been  yield- 
ed back. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  317  Leg.] 
YEAS-40 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Bakrr 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Danlorth 

Demon 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Gorton 

Gra&sley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 


Baurus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bo.schviritz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenicl 


.Andrews 

Dole 

Durcnberger 


Quayle 

Rudman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Helms 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

L,axalt 

L.ong 

Lugar 

Mathias 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

NAYS-53 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

John:  ton 

Kennedy 

L,autenberg 

Leahy 

L#vin 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING-7 

Goldwater  Tsongas 

HoUings 

Riegle 


Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sas-ser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2443  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
that  vote  has  been  vitiated.  I  wish  to 
announce  there  will  be  no  more  record 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  more  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2443)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  BIDEN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NETWORK  FINANXIAL  INTEREST  RULES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  added 
a  provision  to  the  supplemental  bill  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
which  deals  with  the  so-called  network 
financial  interest  rules  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The 
Stevens  committee  amendment  places 
a  6-month  moratorium  on  any  FCC  re- 
vision of  those  rules. 

I  strongly  support  the  Stevens  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  efforts  to  repeal 
or  to  dilute  it.  All  this  provision  does  is 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  so  that  the 
Senate  can  review  the  important  ques- 
tions involved  and  can  act  on  pending 
legislation  on  this  issue,  without  the 
undue  pressure  of  new  rules  already 
having  been  issued  by  the  FCC. 

I  will  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter  briefly.  However.  I  would  first 
like  to  address  a  jurisdictional  is.sue 
that  has  been  raised  as  a  basis  for  de- 
leting the  Stevens  amendment.  The 
Commerce  Committee  has  scheduled 
hearings  .soon  for  legislation  on  this 
matter  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson),  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  Senators  seeking  to 
delete  the  Stevens  provision  suggest 
that  it  would  defeat  the  Commerce 
Committee's  jurisdiction  by  prejudg- 
ing the  issue.  On  the  contrary.  Mr. 
President,  the  provision  insures  not 
only  that  the  committee  can  hold 
hearings  on  legislation,  but  also  that 
both  the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  will  be  able  to  decide  whether 
to  pass  it.  before  they  are  faced  with 
preemptive  action  by  the  FCC. 

An  alternative  approach  may  be  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  Stevens 
amendment.  This  approach  would 
leave  the  FCC  free  to  issue  its  new 
rules,  but  would  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  rules  for  the  same  period 
as  the  Stevens  amendment. 

The  argument  is  that  by  letting  the 
FCC  further  revise  its  proposed  new- 
rules,  we  would  be  able  to  know  what 
compromises  the  television  networks 
might  be  willing  to  let  the  Commission 
make  in  its  earlier  proposals. 

The  answer  to  that  suggestion  is 
simple.  It  is  in  fact  a  clever  effort  to 
prevent  the  Congress  from  exercising 
its  legislative  prerogatives,  uncon- 
strained by  an  agency  fait  accompli. 
Once  the  FCC  formally  promulgates 
new  rules  we  will  doubtless  hear  argu- 
ments that  the  Senate  should  hesitate 
to  overturn  a  formal  ruling  by  the 
FCC  and  should  let  the  process  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  that  ruling  take  its 
normal  course  without  legislative  in- 
terference. Moreover,  those  arguments 
will  be  made  by  some  of  the  very  same 
people  who  now  suggest  that  letting 
the  formal  FCC  rule  go  forward  will 


better  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
leave  the  Senate  free  to  block  unwise 
FCC  action. 

Nor  is  this  a  case  where  the  Senate 
would  be  acting  without  the  benefit  of 
the  relevant  agency  expertise  and 
record  in  this  matter.  There  is  a  volu- 
minous hearing  record  as  well  as 
equally  extensive  comments  by  both 
sides  on  the  proposed  rules.  The  FCC 
and  other  agencies  have  stated  their 
analysis  of  the  issues. 

To  be  candid,  at  this  point  we  are 
only  talking  about  changes  that  the 
Commission  might  make  as  a  matter 
of  political  compromise  in  order  to 
temper  congressional  reaction.  Of 
course,  if  the  FCC  has  second 
thoughts  about  its  proposed  rule  and 
wants  to  revise  it.  that  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  without  a  formal 
final  promulgation,  for  us  to  consider 
when  we  review  the  advisability  of  any 
change  in  the  rules. 

In  short,  for  those  Senators  who 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  underlying  issues  and  want  to 
insure  full,  unfettered  Senate  review- 
before  their  options  are  even  partially 
foreclosed,  retention  of  the  Stevens 
amendment  in  the  supplemental  bill  is 
clearly  the  appropriate  position. 

As  for  myself,  however,  after  many 
months  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
arguments  offered  by  both  sides.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  repeal  or  dilution  of  the 
financial  interest  rules  poses  substan- 
tial dangers  to  the  public  interest  and 
that  the  proponents  of  change  have 
not  met  their  burden  of  showing  what 
public  benefits  justify  risking  the  very 
dangers  that  the  rule  has  protected  us 
from  for  over  a  decade. 

For  the  past  11  years,  the  financial 
interest  and  syndication  rules  have 
protected  hundreds  of  independent 
television  stations  throughout  the 
country.  They  have  also  offered  some 
protection  to  numerous  small-  and 
medium-sized  independent  television 
program  producers.  The  rules  have 
protected  both  groups  from  the  inher- 
ent dangers  of  the  television  networks 
exercising  their  marketpower  and 
their  ability  to  chill  the  competitive 
challenge  posed  by  independent  sta- 
tions to  network  affiliates  and  net- 
work owned  stations. 

The  effort  to  repeal  these  rules  has 
marched  under  the  popular  banner  of 
•deregulation."  As  my  colleagues 
know-,  I  have  championed  true  deregu- 
lation, where  that  means  a  return  to 
free  market  competition  in  that  indus- 
try and  palpable  benefits  to  the  gener- 
al public. 

In  the  case  of  television  programing, 
the  three  networks  have  a  unique 
power  over  access  to  commercial  suc- 
cess. Removing  the  constraints  on  the 
undue  exercise  of  that  power  cannot 
realistically  be  considered  deregula- 
tion in  any  meaningful  sense  at  this 
time.   There  may   be   future  develop- 
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m.ii'>  in  the  growth  of  alternalive 
ir,,irk<ts  for  television  programs  that 
will  significantly  dilute  this  unique 
network  power;  hut  that  time  has  not 
yet  arrived 

It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that 
the  networks  enjoy  their  special  power 
by  virtue  of  their  operation  on  Gov- 
ernment controlled  and  granted  broad- 
cast frequencies. 

Absent  the  present  rules.  I  believe 
there  is  a  substantial  risk  that  the  net- 
works could  extract  unfair  concessions 
from  independent  producers— specifi- 
cally, that  the  producers  give  up  more 
of  their  rights  to  syiidication  profits 
from  their  programs  after  network 
showing,  than  they  would  voluntarily 
choose  to  sell. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  substantial  risk 
that  the  networks  could  hinder  the 
access  of  independent  television  sta 
tions  to  the  syndication  programing 
that  has  enabled  them  to  thrive  over 
the  past  decade.  The  new  FCC-pro- 
posed syndication  safeguard  does  not 
avert  that  danger. 

The  public  interest  would  be  threat- 
ened with  decreased  creative  freedom 
and  competition  in  new  programing, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  increased 
advertising  rates  and  consumer  prices, 
on  the  other. 

Given  these  clear  risks,  the  burden  is 
on  those  who  seek  to  repeal  or  to 
dilute  these  safeguards  to  show  what 
benefits  would  re.sult  for  the  American 
people.  No  credible  showing  of  such 
benefits  has  been  made  in  the  entire 
FCC  record. 

In  light  of  that  failure,  the  Congress 
should  insist  that  the  pre.sent  finan- 
cial interest  and  syndication  rules  be 
maintained. 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  especially  its  distinguished 
chairman,  on  the  fine  job  done  in  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  floor.  In  par- 
ticular. I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
the  well  reasoned  language  that  the 
committee  has  added  to  the  Senate 
report  concerning  the  redeemable 
preference  share  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

I  share  the  committees  opposition 
to  the  other  body's  propo.sed  rcpro- 
graming  of  funds  from  the  East  St. 
Louis  Gateway  project  to  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  line  project  between 
Dover.  N.J..  and  Scranton.  Pa.  I  also 
compliment  the  committee  for  direct- 
ing that  the  needs  of  the  redeemable 
preference  share  program  be  reas- 
sessed and  di.scussed  in  the  context  of 
jiext  year's  budget  hearing.  Like  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  I  have  no 
desire  to  prejudice  this  project.  I  be 
lieve.  however,  that  any  reprograming 
at  this  time  is  premature  since  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  has 
not  yet  evaluated  the  East  St.  Louis 
Gateway  project  and  has  yet  to  receive 


an  application  on  oenaii  oi  t  lie  Uomt 
to  Scranton  project. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  state- 
ment that  it  is  inappropriate  to  repro- 
gram  these  funds  until  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  can  give  con- 
sideratton  to  competition  among  rail 
carriers  serving  this  region  and  to 
their  ability  to  compete  fairly  for  simi- 
lar projects  on  lines  previously  aban- 
doned or  scheduled  for  abandonment. 
There  is  currently  a  private  carrier, 
the  Delaware  Otsego  Sy.stem.  serving 
the  same  region  as  the  Dover  to  Scran- 
ton line.  This  system  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  preserving  .service  along 
lines  that  were  to  be  abandoned  by 
Conrail  and  other  bankrupt  carriers. 
Moreover,  this  has  been  done  with  pri- 
vate investment.  It  is  important  that 
we  consider  the  impact  that  Federal 
funding  of  the  Dover  to  Scranton 
project  may  have  upon  this  private  in- 
vestment before  reprograming  any 
funds. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Delaware  Ot.sego  System  is 
completing  an  analysis  in  preparation 
for  submission  of  its  own  application 
for  redeemable  preference  share  fund- 
ing. This  funding  would  be  used  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
existing  plant  and  for  strengthening 
working  capital,  following  a  period  of 
rapid  acquisition  of  lines  previously 
scheduled  for  abandonment.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  that  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  fully  review 
any  application  submitted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  Dover  to  Scranton 
project,  by  the  Delaware  Otsego 
System,  or  by  any  other  applicant 
before  making  a  final  determination 
on  the  merits  of  any  project.* 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  chapter  I 
of  the  supplemental  contains  nine 
items  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  HUD-Independenl  Agencies  Sub- 
committee. Five  of  these  items— all  re- 
lating to  the  VA— amend  provisions 
contained  in  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
3959.  Four  new  Senate  amendments 
are  also  contained  in  this  chapter  in 
order  to  accommodate  specific  issues 
involving  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  water  resources  centers. 
?^EMA  reception  and  representation 
allowance  and  the  flight  rate  of  the 
space  shuttle. 

The  Senate  version  of  chapter  I  con- 
tains $228,739,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority. This  compares  to  S317. 521.000 
contained  in  the  House  version  and  a 
budget  request  of  $313,356,000. 

A  brief  description  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  follows: 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  H.^ndicapped 
Fund 

Thf  Committee  ha.s  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Hou.sinK  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencie.s  Appropration 
Act  of  1984  whirh  would  limit  the  inlere.st 
rale  charRcd  to  spon.sors  of  .section  202 
projects  to  9.25  percent  on  projects  starting 
con.struclion   during   fi.scal   year   1984.   T'ui. 


.iiiiendmenl.  which  i.s  identical  in  intent  to  a 
.similar  proviso  contained  in  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  for  fi.scal  .vear  1983  (Pubhc 
Law  97-377).  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
feasibility  of  proposed  section  202  projects 
is  not  impaired  as  a  result  of  financing  costs. 

CEQ— STUDIES  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  bill  includes  language  provid- 
inp  $600,000  to  fund  two  studies  to  define  a 
National  Center  for  Water  Resources  Re- 
.search  and  a  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Water  Resources  Information.  The  Commit- 
tee notes  that  there  Is  a  need  to  augment 
current  research  and  information  dissemi- 
nation relative  to  national  water  resources 
goals  and  needs.  The  contractor(s)  selected 
to  perform  these  studies  should  represent 
an  organization  that  does  not  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  nature,  scope  or  eventual 
funding  of  the  Centers.  Con.sequently.  a  uni- 
versity or  other  research' informational  or- 
ganization rather  than  a  trade  or  water  as- 
sociation should  perform  the  studies. 

FEMA  — RECEPTION  AND  REPRESENTATION 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  limitation  on 
FEMAs  reception  and  repre.sentation  allow- 
ance from  $500  to  $2,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  Committee  notes  that  this  does 
not  increase  the  FEMA  appropriation  for 
fi.scal  year  1984.  but  reallocates  the  addi- 
tional $1,500  from  FEMAs  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account. 

NASA— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

rhe  Senate  bill  includes  language  provid- 
ing $20,000,000  for  partial  funding  of  two 
Shuttle  related  facilities  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Tlie.se  facilities  are  the  solid 
rocket  booster  assembly  and  refurbishment 
facility,  and  the  warehousing  facility  to  be 
used  by  the  Shuttle  processing  contractor. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  language 
permitting  NASA  to  amortize  casting  pit 
covers  for  the  .solid  rocket  boosters  over  a  12 
year  period  of  time. 

VA- COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS 

The  House  bill  provides  an  additional 
S66. 000.000  to  cover  a  fi.scal  year  1983  short- 
fall in  compen.sation  and  pensions.  The 
Senate  bill  provides  no  funds  for  this  ac- 
count. 

The  Committee  further  notes  that  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983.  the  fiscal  year  1984  VA  appro- 
priations of  $13,842,000,000  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  became  available  for  re- 
curring payments  as  well  as  any  retroactive 
compen.sation  payments  that  may  have  been 
deferred  during  the  last  days  of  fiscal  year 
1983. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  that  if 
any  supplemental  appropriation  is  required 
for  this  account,  that  it  be  made  toward  the 
end  of  the  1984  fiscal  year. 

The  Committee  notes  that  it  was  not  noti- 
fied in  a  timely  manner  of  the  need  for  an 
additional  compensation  and  benefits  appro- 
priation even  though  the  VA  was  aware  of 
the  strong  probability  of  a  shortfall  several 
months  prior  to  the  August  Congre.ssional 
recess.  The  Committee  does  not  expect  simi- 
lar reporting  delays  to  occur  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

VA  — READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

The    Hou.se    bill    provides    an    additional 
$40,000,000  to  cover  a  fiscal  year  1983  short 
fall   in   readjustment    benefits.   The  Senate 
bill  provides  no  funds  for  this  account. 

The  Committee  notes  that  it  was  not  noti- 
fied in  a  timely  manner  of  the  need  for  an 
additional  readjustment  benefit  appropria- 
tion ever,  though  the  VA  was  aware  of  the 
.•^'rong    prob.ibiUty    of    a    shortfall    several 


months  prior  to  the  August  Congressional 
recess.  The  Committee  does  not  expect  simi- 
lar problems  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Committee  further  notes  that  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  the  fiscal  year  1984  VA  appro- 
priation of  $1,371,000,000  for  readjustment 
benefits  became  available  for  recurring  pay- 
ments as  well  as  any  retroactive  payments 
that  might  have  been  deferred  during  the 
last  days  of  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  that  if  any  supplemental 
appropriation  is  required  for  this  account, 
that  it  be  made  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984. 

VA— MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

The  House  bill  provides  $57,356,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  an  Agent  Orange  epide- 
miological research  project.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  $53,974,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  project. 

The  VA  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, under  an  interagency  agreement,  have 
identified  that  CDC  will  design  and  conduct 
studies  to  determine  whether  either  Viet- 
nam veterans  exposed  to  the  herbicide 
Agency  Orange  or  Vietnam  veterans  in  gen- 
eral, are  at  greater  risk  of  suffering  long 
term  health  effects  than  the  veterans  who 
did  not  serve  in  Vietnam. 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  Senate  re- 
duction of  $3,382,000  from  the  request  in 
fiscal  year  1984  does  not  effect  the  scientific 
integrity  of  the  study.  The  Committee 
agrees  with  the  House  that  a  number  of  the 
costs  appear  to  be  overstated  and  notes  that 
the  estimated  costs  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, transport  estimates,  fees  for  the  par- 
ticipants, and  the  travel  arrangement  fee 
are  areas  where  it  appears  that  cost  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  without  reducing  the 
funding  for  medical  and  psychiatric  exami- 
nations or  laboratory  testing. 

VA— VETERANS  JOB  TRAINING 

The  House  bill  provides  $150,000,000  to 
fund  the  emergency  job  training  program 
for  eligible  unemployed  veterans  during 
fiscal  vear  1984.  The  House  bill  contains  the 
proviso  that  no  more  than  $20,000,000  of 
the  amount  shall  be  available  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Readjustment  Benefits  account 
for  vocational  training.  Any  unused  portion 
would  be  returned  not  later  than  December 
31.  1984. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  the  same  funding 
level  as  the  House  and  the  budget  request, 
but  earmarks  no  more  than  $25,000,000  for 
use  in  vocational  training.  The  bill  further 
specifies  that  any  unused  portion  of  voca- 
tional training  funds  may  be  returned  at 
any  time,  but  not  later  than  December  31. 
1984. 


VA-GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

The  House  bill  provides  a  fiscal  year  1984 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $4,165,000  in 
the  General  Operating  Expenses  account  to 
administer  the  Emergency  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  $4,165,000  for 
General  Expenses,  but  earmarks  $1,000,000 
for  a  contract  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  of  1983. 

The  Committee  notes  that  there  has  been 
no  budget  request  for  these  funds. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  several  print- 
ing errors  in  the  report  in  the  tables 
immediately  following  the  headings 
•Compensation  and  Pensions"  and 
■Readjustment  Benefits"  on  pages  4 
and  5.  respectively.  The  year  •1984" 


appearing  twice  in  each  of  the  tables 
should  read  -1983". 

Mr.  President,  a  final  point.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Martin 
Rei.ss.  the  newest  member  of  the  sub- 
committee staff,  for  his  fine  staff  work 
on  this  bii!.« 

•  Mr.  HEINZ  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  HUD  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  G.^rn.  for  insuring 
that  the  HUD  Appropriation  Act  of 
1984  includes  an  amendment  to  limit 
to  9' 4  percent  the  interest  rate 
charged  to  sponsors  of  section  202 
elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
projects.  This  amendment,  which  is 
identical  in  intent  to  a  similar  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  'Continuing  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  1983."  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  the  feasibility  of 
current  section  202  projects  is  not  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  financing  costs. 

Under  current  law.  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary annually  establishes  the  interest 
rate  for  section  202  loans.  He  has  the 
discretion   to   establish   a   rate  which 
may  not  exceed  the  average  Treasury 
borrowing    costs    for    the    preceding 
fiscal  year,  plus  a  HUD  administrative 
charge    to   cover   its   processing   costs 
and  expected  losses.  Rigid  application 
of  last  year's  Treasury  borrowing  costs 
would  result  in  a  1'4  percent  increase 
in  the  section  202  loan  rate  to  a  new- 
rate    of    10'-    percent.    This    increase 
would   make   infeasible   many   section 
202  projects  currently  being  processed 
or  proposed.'  unless  there  was  a  con- 
comitant increase  in  rental  subsidies 
or  other  project  income  to  cover  the 
substantial  additional  debt  service  re- 
quirements resulting  from  the  higher 
loan  rate.  The  alternative  of  increas- 
ing rental  subsidies,  given  the  limited 
section  8  funds  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  helped,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Garn,  that  he  has 
prevailed  in  retaining  the  9' 4  percent 
interest  rate.  This  will  as.sure  a  contin- 
ued and  stable  flow  of  loan  funds  to  fi- 
nance section  202  projects  and  assure 
a  greater  supply  of  affordable  housing 
to  our  Nations  elderly. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
6:35    p.m.    in    which    Senators    may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSPECTION  AND  ROYALTY  AC- 
COUNTING OF  FEDERAL  AND 
INDLAN-OWNED  PETROLEUM 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  last 
year  we  thought  that  the  problems 
with  our  system  of  managing  the  reve- 
nues due  the  United  States,  the 
States,  and  the  Indian  tribes  were  on 
the  way  to  being  solved.  That  system 
had  some  real  problems  that  needed 
solution.  The  act  provided  new  author- 
ity to  address  them. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  busy  with  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  legislation,  and  there  is 
much  in  this  activity  of  which  the  Sec- 
retary can  be  proud.  However,  he  is 
making  a  big  mistake  in  a  very  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  program:  the  co- 
ordination of  onsite  inspection  and 
royalty  accounting. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. We  got  into  trouble  in  this  pro- 
gram in  the  first  place  because  the 
people  who  were  trying  to  account  for 
the  rnoney  being  received  had  no  idea 
what  was  going  on  out  in  the  field 
where  the  oil  and  gas  was  being  pro- 
duced. The  oil  and  gas  industry  was  es- 
sentially on  an  honor  system  in 
making  payments  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  States,  and  to  the 
tribes.  Not  surprisingly,  there  was 
widespread  que.stion  in  accounting  for 
all  of  the  royalties  due  on  federally 
owned  and  Indian  owned  petroleum 
resources. 

The  act  was  intended  to  put  all  this 
right,  to  make  a  new  beginning,  to 
reform  the  system. 

Unexpectedly,  unfortunately,  and  in- 
explicably the  Secretary  in  imple- 
menting the  act  has  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  onsite  inspection  of  Federal 
and  Indian  leases  onshore  in  an  entire- 
Iv  different  organization  within  the 
Department  from  the  organization 
that  will  be  handling  the  accounting. 
It  is  an  organizational  arrangement 
that  simply  confounds  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  program 
and  all  the  problems  it  has  had. 

I  have  protested  to  the  Secretary 
about  this  arrangement,  apparently, 
so  far.  to  no  avail.  The  States  and  In- 
dians are  also  very  concerned  about 
this  arrangement  as  a  number  of  let- 
ters sent  to  me  and  to  Secretary  Watt 
show. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  letters  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment can  reconsider  this  very  unfortu- 
nate organizational  arrangement.  I 
very  much  fear  that  it  will  not  work  as 
contrived.  If  my  fears  materialize,  we 
will  know  who  to  blame,  but  I  urge  the 
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Dtparlment  of  the  Interior  to  heed 
the  complaints  of  myself  and  others 
and  implement  inspection  and  ac- 
counting of  royalties  from  Federal  and 
Indian  oil  and  gas  leases  as  contem- 
plated and  urged  by  Congress,  the  Lin- 
owes  Commission,  the  States,  and 
Indian  tribes. 

Exhibit  1 
Wyoming  Executive  Department. 
Cheyenne.  Wvo..  September  6.  19S3. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 

U.S.  Senator.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  Thank  you  for 
your  lettfT  of  August  23,  1983.  alerting  me 
to  the  problems  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  actions  in  dividing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  inspection  and  accounting  In 
the  oil  and  gas  royalty  management  pro- 
gram. Wyoming  shares  your  concern  that 
such  action  seems  illogical  from  a  royalty 
management  perspective.  In  fact,  we  have 
voiced  these  concerns  twice  to  the  Depart 
ment.  with  no  satisfactory  respon.se. 

By  this  letter  I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of 
another  letter  to  Secretary  Watt  requesting 
clarification  on  how  the  Department  will 
maximize  coordination  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  insoection  and  ac- 
counting functions  for  royalty  management 
purposes. 

Wyoming  appreciates  the  direct  interest 
and  action  you  are  taking  on  this  i.ssue. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  any  addi- 
tional information  or  assistance  is  desired. 
With  warm  regards.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely. 

Eo  Herschler. 

Governor. 

Wyoming  Executive  Department. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  September  6.  1983. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Watt:  On  two  occasions  I 
have  submitted  comments  and  requests  for 
clarification  regarding  Secretarial  Order  No. 
3087.  which  restructured  onshore  minerals 
management  functions,  and  its  effect  on  our 
joint  royalty  inspection  program  for  produc- 
ing federal  oil  and  gas  leases.  In  December. 
Wyoming  submitted  the  following  comment 
on  a  draft  report  entitled  ■'Minerals  Ac- 
countability in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior": 

"Past  history  indicates  little,  if  any.  com 
municalion  between  inspection  and  royalty 
management.  The  attempt  by  MMS  to  bring 
the.se  two  aspects  of  royalty  management 
together  seemed  more  feasible  when  site  in- 
spection was  under  the  control  of  MMS. 
With  the  recent  move  of  site  in.spection  to 
the  BLM.  we  see  little  incentive  to  coordi- 
nate inspection  and  royalty  accounting 
functions,  and  have  doubts  that  this  will 
ever  be  an  effective  internal  control  for  the 
MMS.  From  our  point  of  view,  inspection  is 
a  natural  extension  of  audit,  and  the.se  two 
functions  should  be  under  one  organiza- 
tion." 

Again  in  February.  I  requested  your  re- 
sponses on  the  .same  subject,  which  was  con- 
tained in  an  i.ssue  paper  prepared  by  the 
eight  states  participating  in  the  joint  feder- 
al/state royalty  audit  program: 

"The  states  are  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  Secretarial  Order  No.  3087  (organi 
zational  restructuring)  on  joint  auditing  and 
site  inspection  activities. 

"The  states  generally  view  this  action  as  a 
return  to  the  old  division  of  responsibilities 


with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  now 
replacing  the  MMS. 

"The  states  .see  site  inspection  and  produc- 
tion verification  as  a  natural  extension  of 
the  audit  process,  and  are  concerned  that 
synergism  of  these  two  vital  functions  will 
not  be  accomplished  between  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  MMS.  The  joint 
audit  stales  have  seen  the  effects  of  so 
many  reorganizations  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  that  we  question  whether  this 
much-needed  internal  control  element  will 
ever  be  viable. 

"Several  joint  audit  states  have  entered 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  MMS 
to  jointly  perform  site  inspections  and  pro- 
duction verification  review  in  the  field.  Wc 
are  unclear  as  to  the  status  of  the.se  pro- 
grams given  the  reassignment  of  responsibil- 
ities. 

"The  slates  view  the  MMS  as  a  business 
organization,  and  are  concerned  that  this 
apparent  stripping  of  such  responsibilities 
as  fair  market  value  determination,  estab- 
lishing operating  orders  and  NTLS.  and 
NGPA  determinations  from  the  MMS  will 
hamper  its  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
other  business  organizations,  specifically 
the  oil  and  gas  producing  companies.  ALso. 
our  audits  almost  always  lake  us  back  to  en- 
forcement of  federal  lease  terms,  and  we  arc 
concerned  that  the  MMS  will  be  left  out  of 
interpretive  issues  under  Ihe  new  reorgani- 
zation. 

■We  request  that  the  D.O.I,  provide  the 
states  with  a  statement  addressing  these 
concerns.  We  would  like  to  be  a.ssured  that 
this  reorganization  will  not  hamper  our 
joint  efforts,  and  are  interested  In  knowing 
of  any  perceived  benefits  ip  the  joint  audits 
resulting  from  it  In  the  view  point  of  the 
D.O.I 

"Specifically,  will  we  be  able  to  fully  re- 
solve audit  findings  involving  product  valu- 
ation and  lease  provisions  interpretation 
with  the  MMS  structure,  and  what  is  the 
status  of  existing  cooperative  agreements  to 
perform  joint  site  Inspections''" 

I  am  not  yet  .satisfied  that  the.se  concerns 
have  been  adequately  addressed  from  the 
perspective  of  royalty  management.  While 
the  new  division  of  functions  might  make 
.sense  from  a  multiple  land  use  management 
perspective.  I  am  very  concerned  that  this 
approach  is  at  the  expense  of  a  sound,  com- 
prehensible royalty  management  system. 

I  would  appreciate  your  attention  and  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns.  Please  understand 
that  this  letter  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  good 
efforts  by  the  State  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  coordinate  with  our 
Stale  audit  and  inspection  personnel. 
Rather,  my  interest  is  to  convey  the  impor- 
tance I  place  in  designing  a  process  which 
maximizes  coordination  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  inspection  and  ac- 
counting functions  for  royalty  management 
purposes. 

This  Interest  is  embodied  in  our  agree- 
ment establishing  a  strong  Stale/Federal 
cooperative  program  to  improve  the  federal 
inspection  and  accounting  effort.  I  am  now 
concerned  that  Interior  may  lack  a  strong 
BLM/MMS  cooperative  program  in  the 
same  area.  Without  a  clear  and  strong  link 
between  the  inspection  and  royally  account- 
ing efforts,  neither  the  States  nor  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  be  assured  that  we  are 
receiving  the  revenues  to  which  we  arc  law- 
fully entitled. 


Thank   you   again   for  your  attention   to 
this  matter.  With  best  wishes.  I  am 
■yours  sincerely. 

Ed  Herschler. 

Governor. 

Wyoming  Executive  Department. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  September  6,  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  Andrews, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs.    Hart     Senate     Office     Building. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear    Senator    Andrews:    As    you    may 
know.  Secretarial  Order  No.  3087   restruc- 
tured onshore  minerals  management  func- 
tions and  divided  the  responsibility  for  in- 
spection and  accounting  In  the  oil  and  gas 
royalty  management   program  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Min- 
erals    Management     Service.     While    such 
action  may  further  multiple-u.se  land  man- 
agement   goals.    I   am   concerned   that   this 
benefit  is  at  the  expense  of  a  sound,  com- 
prehensible   royally    management    system. 
These  concerns  are  raised  in  the  enclosed 
letter  to  Secretary  Walt,  requesting  clarifi- 
cation on   how   the   Department   will   maxi- 
mize coordination  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  inspection  and  accounting 
functions  for  royalty  management  purposes. 
I  would  appreciate  your  attention  to  this 
i.ssue.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office  if 
you  have  any  questions,  or  if  any  informa- 
tion or  a.ssistance  is  desired. 
With  warm  regards.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ed  Herschler. 

Governor. 

Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  September  26.  1983. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  In- 
tenor.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  1983  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commi.ssion.  Earlier 
ihis  month  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
lOCC  held  an  extensive  discussion  on  the 
present  status  of  royalty  management  and 
the  problems  of  minerals  accountability. 
The  committee  recognized  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  in  the 
last  two  and  one-half  years.  However,  the 
committee  unanimously  instructed  me  to 
write  you  and  express  its  concern  over  the 
division  of  responsibilities  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  Secretarial  Order  No.  3087. 

I  am  confident  that  you  recognize  the  con- 
tributions which  the  lOCC  has  made  In  this 
area  during  your  term  as  .secretary.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  It  has  arranged  meetings  be- 
tween federal  and  state  officials  for  open 
and  candid  discussions  of  mutual  problems. 
Staff  members  testified  before  the  LInowes 
Commi.ssion  on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
coordinated  the  testimony  of  other  states. 
As  you  know,  the  Executive  Director  serves 
on  your  Advisory  Committee  on  Mineral  Ac- 
countability. We  belie\e  our  track  record  re- 
flects a  positive  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
department  while  representing  the  slates' 
interests.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  question 
the  effect  of  Secretarial  Order  No.  3087  on 
the  ultimate  solution  of  royalty  accounting 
problems.  One  of  the  major  obstacles  which 
the  creation  of  the  Minerals  Management 
Services  was  expected  to  solve  was  the  lack 
of  communication  between  the  field  inspec- 
tors and  royally  management  together  ap- 
peared to  be  more  achievable  when  site  in- 
spection was  under  the  control  of  MMS. 
When  site  inspection  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management   we  see 


little  incentive  to  coordinate  inspection  in 
royalty  accounting  functions. 

This  problem  would  appear  to  be  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  MMS  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Energy  and  Minerals  while  the  BLM  is  di- 
rected by  the  A.ssislant  Secretary  for  Land 
and  Water  Resources. 

There  is  sound  and  urgent  reason  why  a 
close  working  relationship  is  needed  be- 
tween the  royalty  auditing  and  collection 
personnel,  the  field  inspectors  and  the  stale 
auditing  personnel.  I  urge  you  to  review  the 
division  of  authority  between  MMS  and 
BLM  and  to  restore  the  site  inspection  juris- 
diction to  the  MMS. 

In  closing,  lei  me  repeat  that  excellent 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  area  of  royal- 
ty management  in  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years  and  the  department  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  this.  This  letter  is  written  because 
the  lOCC  and  the  oil  and  gas  producing 
states  fear  that  Secretarial  Order  No.  3087 
will  deter  further  improvements  in  the 
system.  Your  early  and  considerate  atten- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  compacting  slates 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Herschler, 
Goiemor  of  Wyoming. 
Chairman. 

State  of  Utah. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salt  Lake  CUy.  September  22.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 

U.S.   Senate.    Hart  Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  This  Is  in  re- 
spon.se  to  your  August  23  letter  concerning 
the  division  of  the  responsibilities  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  inspection  and 
accounting  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Man- 
agement Program.  I  have  reviewed  your 
letter  and  have  consulted  with  key  person- 
nel within  the  slate  of  Utah  concerning  this 
matter. 

The  division  of  responsibilities  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  lead 
10  increased  administrative  costs  within  the 
Department  for  management  of  this  pro- 
gram, making  less  revenue  available  to  the 
United  States  and  the  stales  as  well  as 
greatly  enhancing  the  possibility  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  and  among  the  vari- 
ous parlies  involved.  These  items,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  to  combine  the  expertise  in 
the  Department  consistent  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  Linowes  Commission,  provide 
sufficient  reason  to  urge  combining  the  in- 
spection responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  accounting  and 
auditing  responsibilities  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  in  one  organization 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Such  management  direction  is  clearly  neces- 
sary given  the  critical  nature  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Re- 
porting System. 

The  stale  of  Utah   believes  that  such  a 
combination  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  states. 
Sincerely. 

Scott  M.  Matheson. 

Governor. 


The  Navajo  Nation. 
Windou-  Rock,  Am.  September  2,  1983. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 

U.S.  Senate.  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 
Hart  Senate   Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  Augu.st  4.  1983  and  appreciate 
your  concern  on  the  restructuring  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  we  are  both  equally  frustrated  by 
the  irresponsible  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  <DOI).  On  June  9.  1983 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  James 
Watt,  expressing  my  concerns  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  response.  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Land  and 
Water  Resources.  Copies  of  my  letter  and 
DOIs  response  are  enclosed.  As  you  will 
note  the  Navajo  Nation  has  registered  its 
protest  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
would  very  much  like  to  have  further  dis- 
cussion with  your  office  on  this  matter. 

Per  your  suggestion  of  establishing  better 
coordination.  I  am  sending  copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence referred  to  herein  to  Senator 
James  McClure.  Chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  Sen- 
ator Mark  Andrews.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  your  persistent 
efforts  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Native 
Americans. 

Sincerely. 

Peterson  Zah, 
Chairman,  Navajo  Tnbal  Council. 

The  Navajo  Nation. 
Window  Rock.  Aris..  June  9.  1983. 
Subject:  Restructuring  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  Minerals  Management  Func- 
tions. Order  No.  3087  and  Amendment 
No.  1- 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watt:  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  effective  December  3. 
1982.  the  minerals  management  functions 
on  Indian  lands  were  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and 
the  royally  management  functions  are 
being  retained  within  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service  iMMS).  The  Navajo  Nation  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  restructuring  of 
MMS  and  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  effectively  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Indian  trustee.  Although  the 
restructuring  of  MMS  and  BLM  may  have 
been  well-intended,  the  transferring  of  the 
minerals  management  functions  on  Indian 
lands  to  the  BLM  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  an 
Improvement.  Since  the  Navajo  Tribe  was 
neither  consulted  nor  provided  with  prior 
notice  of  your  action.  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  following  issues: 

(1)  MMS  was  previously  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  lease  compliance  and  royal- 
ty collection.  In  spite  of  this,  we  faced  many 
problems  while  all  the  functions  were  under 
the  auspices  of  one  department.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  diffusion  of  the  minerals 
management  responsibilities  may  exacer- 
bate this  situation. 

(2)  If  the  federal  government  is  seriously 
considering  providing  Indian  Tribes  with 
greater  control  over  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  their  mineral  resources,  it  should 
strengthen  the  mineral  resources  expertise 
within  the  various  Indian  Tribes  rather 
than  requiring  them  to  rely  solely  on  BLM. 
an  agency  without  experience  in  providing 
services  to  the  Indian  Tribes.  Mismanage- 


ment of  Indian  mineral  resources  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (DOI)  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  Jicarilla  Apache  Tnbe  v.  Supron 
Energy  Corporation.  479  F.  Supp.  536 
(D.N.M.,  1979).  The  New  structure  shows  no 
reason  to  believe  there  will  be  improvement 
In  the  situation. 

(3)  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  DOI  to 
evaluate  eaclTThaiyidual  Indian  Tribe's  abil- 
ity to  handle  their  mineral  resources  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Tribe  has  the  capabil- 
ity of  undertaking  such  functions.  If  a  Tribe 
has  the  capability,  then  transfer  of  these 
functions  to  the  individual  Tribe  with  the 
provision  of  adequate  funding  and  assist- 
ance is  the  most  desirable  approach  for  the 
Tribe  DOI  can  monitor  and  review  the 
Tribal  control  over  the  development  and 
management  of  its  mineral  resources  and 
will  encourage  Tribal  self-determination. 

(4)  The  bifurcation  of  Indian  lease  and 
royalty  management  functions  between 
BLM  and  MMS  could  cause  the  additional 
loss  of  royalty  revenues  to  the  Tribes.  If 
lease  and  royalty  management  functions  are 
retained  within  one  agency,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  production  vs.  royally  pay- 
ment reports.  Under  the  new  arrangement. 
Indian  Tribes  will  locate  their  royally  reve- 
nue data  in  the  giant  federal  royalty  collec- 
tion pool  in  Lakewood.  Colorado.  Currently, 
some  Indian  Tribes  are  already  collecting 
and  processing  their  mineral-derived  reve- 
nues at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  iBIA) 
Area  Office  level  without  MMS  involve- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  same  arrangement 
would  work  well  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
other  Tribes.  This  arrangement  would  pro- 
vide them  with  easy  and  quick  accessibility 
to  their  revenues. 

(5)  It  is  not  clear  which  office  would  play 
the  lead  role  in  lease  compliance  enforce- 
ment. It  appears  that  DOI  is  splitting  these 
functions  between  MMS  and  BLM.  This  will 
cause  more  uncertainty  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopers and  producers  as  well  as  for  Xhe 
land  owners. 

i6»  DOIs  actions  in  consolidating  all  on- 
shore leasing  activities  seems  to  focus  more 
on  mineral  development  than  on  manage- 
ment and  monitoring  of  existing  operating 
leases.  MMS's  role  in  monitoring  of  existing 
leases  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  when 
the  restructuring  was  ordered. 

In  summary,  if  DOI  sincerely  wants  to 
have  an  effective  management  program  for 
Indian  resources,  it  can  best  be  achieved  by 
transferring  these  functions  to  individual 
Tribes.  Simultaneously.  DOI  must  strength- 
en Tribal  mineral  resource  expertise  by  pro- 
viding appropriate  federal  assistance  instead 
of  transferring  these  responsibilities  and 
functions  to  BLM. 
Sincerely. 

Peterson  Zah. 
Chairman,  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D.C,  August  3.  1983. 
Mr.  Peterson  Zah. 
Chairman.  Navajo  Tribal  Council, 
The  Navajo  Nation.  Windou-  Rock.  Aris. 

Dear  Mr.  Zah:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  9.  1983,  to  Secretary  James  G.  Watt, 
concerning  the  restructuring  of  the  Miner- 
als Management  Service  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  effectively  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  as  the  Indian  trustee. 

We  are  committed  to  having  an  effective 
management  program  for  Indian  resources. 
However,  because  of  the  number  of  Indian 
tribes  involved  and  the  importance  of  this 
la.sk.  it  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  to  develop  and  implement 
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cui K-i  Uy.  Over  the  years,  the  lack  of  full  ac 
countability  for  Indian  revenues  has  been  a 
serious  deficiency  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  most  recently  by  the  Commission  on 
Fiscal  Accountability  of  the  Nations  Energy 
Resources.  We  feel  that  the  new  fiscal  and 
production  accounting  systems  will  remedy 
these  deficiencies  and  provide  full  account- 
ability in  the  future  for  all  Indian  mineral 
revenues. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLMi. 
the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS). 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  <BIA)  will 
be  addressing  these  efforts  and  the  con- 
cerned Indian  Tribes  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  William  C.  Luscher.  BLM  State  Direc- 
tor. New  Mexico,  is  currently  assigned  fluid 
minerals  responsibilities  in  the  States  of 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Arizona  for  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
him  on  Area  Code  505  988-6030  if  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  the  fluid  minerals 
program. 

Thank  you  again  for  making  us  aware  of 
your  concerns  on  this  important  issue.  If  we 
may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Carrey  E.  Carruthers. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
fLand  and  Water  Resources). 

The  Resources  Agency  of  CALiroRNiA. 

Sacramento.  Calif..  September  22.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 

U.S.  Senate.  Select  Committee  on  Indian  A/- 
.fairs.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  Governor  Deuk- 
mejian  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  in  which  you  express  concern  regard- 
ing the  division  of  responsibility  for  inspec- 
tion and  accounting  in  the  Federal  oil  and 
gas  royalty-management  program. 

We  share  your  feelings  that  placing  lease 
inspection  responsibility  with  one  Federal 
agency  and  the  responsibility  for  accounting 
and  auditing  with  another  may  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  states,  primarily  be 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  poor  coordination 
and  communication  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. However,  without  knowing  the  specific 
details  of  the  Federal  inspection  program 
and  the  working  arrangement  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service,  it  is  difficult  to 
support  or  oppose  either  concept. 

Overall,  we  tend  to  favor  the  single- 
agency  concept  because  in  California  verifi- 
cation of  actual  production  from  state- 
owned  leases  and  accounting  are  performed 
by  a  single  agency,  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion, which  is  the  State  equivalent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  State 
equivalent  to  the  Minerals  Management 
Service,  the  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas.  besides 
ensuring  that  operations  are  carried  out  in  a 
safe  and  proper  manner,  collects  production 
data,  but  it  is  essentially  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  reservoir  performance. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Gordon  K.  Van  Vleck. 
Secretary  for  Resources. 


The  Blackfeet  Tribe 
OF  the  Bi.ackfeet  Indian  Nation. 
Browning.  Mont..  August  17,  1983. 
John  Melcher, 

Senator  of  Montana.  U.S.  Senate.  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Melcher:  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  in  the  process  of  di 
viding  the  responsibility  for  inspection  and 
accounting  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Man- 
agement program  between  two  different  or- 
ganizations reporting  to  two  different  As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of  1982 
was  to  correct  the  deplorable  and  very 
costly  mismanagement  of  the  Department's 
inspection  of  onshore  oil  and  gas  wells  and 
to  collect  the  royalties  owed  on  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  from  Federal  and  Indian 
lands  in  a  timely  fashion.  A  common  theme 
documented  by  Congressional  investigations 
and  by  the  Linowes  Commission  in  all  of  the 
accounts  and  analysis  was  the  inability  of 
the  Federal  Royally  Managers  to  relate 
what  happens  on  the  lease  to  the  royalty 
payment  amounts  owed  to  the  United 
States,  to  Indian  Tribes  and  the  states. 

During  the  recent  visit  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council,  one  of  the  concerns  pre- 
sented was  the  Mineral  Management  Serv- 
ice absorbing  the  responsibility  for  account- 
ing and  auditing  on  the  Blackfeet  Oil  and 
Gas  Royalty  Management  Program  One 
specific  area  discu.ssed  in  length  was  the 
Mineral  Management  Service  enormous  ex- 
penditure to  put  together  a  unified  system. 
The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  developed  its  own 
oil  and  gas  accounting  system  to  reinforce 
any  loop  holes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  once  again  allow  to  happen. 
Therefore,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  can  find  ab- 
solutely no  logic  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior placing  the  responsibility  for  inspection 
within  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  responsibility  for  accounting  and 
auditing  in  the  Mineral  Management  Serv- 
ice. 

On  behalf  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  BusI 
ness  Council  and  its  more  than  12.000  mem- 
bers, it  is  recommended  that  one  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  Mineral.s  Management 
Service,  handle  inspection  and  accounting 
responsibilities  for  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior Federal  and  Indian  oil  and  gas  leases. 
The  Mineral  Management  Service  could 
then  have  its  own  inspectors  to  provide  the 
maximum  coordination  between  the  inspec- 
tion and  accounting  responsibilities  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  Indian  lands.  Your  assist- 
ance in  this  matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  Wilson. 
Secretary.  Blackfeet  Tribal 

Business  Council. 
Robert    Smokey"  Doore. 
Chairman.     Tnbal     Natural     Resource 
Committee.  Blackfeet  Tnbal  Business 
Council. 


EMMl-n  I    DEDMON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Chicago 
recently  lost  a  great  newspaperman, 
historian,  author  and  civic  leader. 
Emmett  Dedmon,  and  I  would  iilte 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  man.  I 
first  knew  Emmett  Dedmon  well 
during  our  days  together  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  I  continued  to 
follow  his  career  as  a  journalist  and 


central  figure  in  many  Chicago  civic 
and  charitable  activities.  He  has 
always  been  remarkable— dedicated, 
caring,  thoughtful,  a  leader  in  good 
work— and  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family,  as 
well  as  his  many  friends,  colleagues 
and  the  city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  President, 
I  pay  tribute  and  send  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  beloved  wife.  Claire,  and 
son,  Jonathan,  and  his  entire  family. 
In  tribute  to  this  special  Chicagoan  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Septem- 
ber 19.  1983  Chicago  Tribune  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E.  Dedmon.  Formf.r  Editor  or  Sun-Times 
I  By  Edward  Baumann) 

Emmett  Dedmon.  former  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times.  Chicago  historian  author  and 
civic  leader,  died  Sunday  night  in  Billings 
Hospital  after  a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  65. 

Born  April  16.  1918.  in  Auburn.  Neb..  Mr. 
Dedmon  came  to  Chicago  in  1940.  Except 
for  five  years  of  military  .service  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  he  worked  on  the  Sun- 
Times  editorial  staff  from  1940  until  he  re- 
signed as  vice  president  and  editorial  direc- 
tor of  the  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  1978. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Dedmon  was  elected  to  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

■With  energy  and  imagination  Emmett 
Dedmon  gave  editorial  leadership  to  the 
Sun-Times  during  one  of  its  periods  of  sig- 
nificant growth."  Sun-Times  publisher 
James  Hoge  said  Sunday.  He  contributed 
mightily  to  Chicago  as  editor,  author  and 
caring  civic  leader." 

Sun-Times  Editor  Ralph  Otwell  said.  'Al- 
though an  adopted  son  of  the  city.  Emmett 
had  a  love  affair  with  Chicago  and  proudly 
wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  not  only  in  his 
civic  and  charitable  activities  but  also  as  a 
jouralist  with  a  strong  commitment  to  Chi- 
cago and  its  people." 

He  was  very  good  at  everything  he  did.  " 
said  veteran  Chicago  journalist  Herman 
Kogan.  who  worked  with  Dedmon  at  the 
Sun-Times.  "He  was  a  very  tough  editor,  a 
perfectionist.  He  demanded  work." 

Mr.  Dedmon  most  recently  worked  as  a 
senior  consultant  for  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc., 
the  world's  largest  public  relations  firm, 
with  offices  at  111  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

He  underwent  surgery  for  cancer  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center  in 
the  spring  of  1982  and  returned  to  work  in 
April. 

Mr.  Dedmon  enlisted  in  the  old  Army  Air 
Corps  as  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  a  squadron  navigator  in  the  first  B-I7 
bomber  group  to  fly  nonstop  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  he  was  the  first  navigation  staff 
officer  at  8th  Bomber  Command  in  Europe. 

While  flying  a  mission  over  Hanover  in 
1943.  his  plane  was  shot  down  by  enemy 
fighters.  Mr.  Dedmon  parachuted  out.  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  and  was  held  pris- 
oner for  two  years.  During  his  captivity  he 
wrote  a  war  novel.  Duty  to  Live."  on  scraps 
of  paper,  taught  a  course  in  writing,  edited 
the  prison  camp  newspaper  and  learned  to 
speak  German  and  Russian. 

He  returned  to  the  Sun-Times  after  the 
war  and  served  variously  as  assistant  foreign 
editor,  book  and  drama  critic,  assistant 
Sunday   editor,   assistant   managing   editor. 


mana»!ing  editor  and  executive  editor  before 
being  appointed  editor  in  1965.  He  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  and  editorial  director  of 
the  newspaper  divi.sion  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.  in  1968  and  held  that  position  until  re 
siging  from  the  newspaper  10  years  later. 

Mr.  Dedmon  was  the  author  of  seven 
books:  his  war  novel  published  in  1946: 
•Fabulous  Chicago.  "  a  history  of  Chicago, 
its  tastes  and  its  morals  that  became  a  na- 
tional best  seller  in  1953  and  was  reissued  in 
1981  Great  Enterprises."  the  centennial 
historv  of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago. 1957:  "A  History  of  the  Chicago  Club.  " 
1960:  China  Journal."  which  he  wrote  in 
1972  after  visiting  China  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:  and 
A  HLstory  of  the  Tavern  Club.  "  1978.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana],  published  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

Mr.  Dedmon  was  a  trustee  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  national  chairman  of  the  uni- 
versity's Alummi  Fund  and  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  university's  Visiting 
Committee  on  the  College. 

He  also  was  a  trustee  of  the  Chicago  His 
torical  Society  and  the  Illinois  Humane  So- 
ciety: past  president  and  a  board  member  of 
the  ■y'MCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago:  direc- 
tor of  the  Pullman  Educational  Foundation: 
a  former  director  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  the  United 
Way  of  Chicago:  a  vice  president  of  the 
Council  on  Comprehensive  Community 
Services:  and  a  member  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Associates,  the  National  Academ- 
ic Council  of  Valparaiso  University  and  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  Chicago 
Urban  League. 

He  was  a  founding  member  of.  and  North 
American  commissioner  for.  the  Trilateral 
Commission:  a  director  of  the  Japan-Amer- 
ica Society  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Milwau- 
kee Corp.  and  the  Economic  Club  of  Chica- 
go; a  board  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Historians  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Service;  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Society  of  Midland  Authors. 

A  longtime  resident  of  the  South  Shore 
neighborhood,  he  most  recently  lived  on 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Claire;  a  son. 
Jonathan:  two  brothers;  and  a  .sister.  Funer- 
al arrangements  w<'^'-  ip'^'mplcte. 


own  country?  This  is  my  question,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern. 

Sentences  like  thai  received  by  Dr. 
Begun  can  only  contribute  to  a  wors- 
ening of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  "We  can  only  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reduce  the  severe 
sentence  it  has  given  Dr.  Begun.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  persist  in  their  ef- 
forts for  Josif  Begun  and  for  all  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities  who  are  op- 
pressed in  the  Soviet  Union. 


JOSIF  BEGUNS  !!AR.^TT 
SENTENCE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  profound  concern  over  the 
news  that  Dr.  Josif  Begun,  a  Hebrew 
teacher  from  Moscow,  has  received  a 
sentence  of  7  years  in  a  labor  camp 
and  5  years  in  internal  exile  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  wa-s  the  maximum 
sentence  he  could  have  received  and  it 
is  so  harsh  as  to  cause  deep  dismay. 

Dr.  Beguns  only  crimes  were  to  .seek 
to  emigrate  and  to  study  and  teach 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  his  religion. 
His  terrible  sentence  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  its  international  commit- 
ments, since  it  has  pledged  in  a 
number  of  solemn  agreements  to  re- 
spect the  right  to  emigrate  and  to 
practice  one's  religion  freely. 

Why  must  a  person  struggle  so  hard 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  when  his  govern- 
ment has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  un- 
welcome and  will  be  mistreated  in  his 


THE  NATIONAL  PUERTO  RICAN 

FORUM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
urge  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Senator  D'Amato.  in  commending  the 
employment  service  record  of  the  Na- 
tional Puerto  Rican  Forum  (NPRF). 
The  NPRF  has  over  25  years  of  invalu- 
able experience  in  delivering  employ- 
ment services  to  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity and  other  minorities.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  basic  occupational  lan- 
guage training  (BOLT)  program  in  the 
early  1970s  was  an  immediate  success 
due  to  the  professional  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  and  the  great  need  for 
such  services.  Even  in  the  first  year 
that  BOLT  was  implemented.  NPRF 
went  beyond  its  placement  objectives. 

The  NPRF  continues  to  be  a  vital 
service  provider  today.  This  organiza- 
tion currently  services  3.200  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  minorities. 
The  NPRF  has  an  excellent  track 
record  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well. 
Through  job  training  and  develop- 
ment and  language  development  pro- 
grams, the  NPRF  has  exceeded  its 
goals  of  placing  Hispanic  and  other 
minorities  by  a  large  margin.  This 
achievement  is  especially  noteworthy 
and  necessary  during  the  current 
period  of  high  unemployment.  The 
present  rate  of  unemployment  in  Illi- 
nois is  11.5  percent,  the  sixth  highest 
rate  in  the  United  States.  I  applaud 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  NPRF  for 
helping  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  NPRF  has  also  helpt^d  to  meet 
the  goals  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  establishing 
working  relationships  with  the  busi- 
ness community.  I  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cant activity  report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL),  addres.sed  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Albert 
Angrisani,  which  cites  the  NPRF  pro- 
grams as  "cost-effective  and  produc- 
tive". Such  efforts  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  the  most  needy  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  I  urge  that  there  be  no 
delay  in  providing  these  services  to  the 
Hispanic  community  and  other  groups 
in  need. 


AMERICAN  ENERGY   A^^■ARE^■E.=^S 
WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Monday 
was  the  beginning  of  American  Energy 
Awareness  Week.  Throughout  the 
Nation,  hundreds  of  localities  will  be 
commemorating  the  lOih  anniversary 
of  the  OPEC  oil  embargo.  In  Chicago, 
the  Greater  Chicago  Committee  to 
Use  Energy  Wisely  and  the  Federal 
Executive  Board  are  conducting  an 
energy  awards  program  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  as  well  as  a  1-day 
workshop  on  energy  efficient  build- 
ings. I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  American  Energy 
Week  which  outlines  the  many  other 
activities  being  carried  out  this  week 
across  the  country.  The  local  groups 
conducting  these  activities  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency  and  energy 
awareness  across  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  on  American  Energy  Week 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Energy  Week. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  20.  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  During  this  week 
(October  23  29)  American  Energy  Aware- 
ness Week  will  be  held  acro.ss  the  country 
for  the  third  year.  Events  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  hundreds  of  localities  through- 
out the  nation  from  New  England  to  Hawaii 
are  marking  the  10th  annivensary  of  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo,  our  progress  since  then 
and  the  need  for  continued  development  of 
all  American  resources  to  assure  a  stable 
and  secure  energy  future  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  slogan  for  the  week  is  "Energy  for 
a  Powerful  America." 

Organizations  of  many  kinds  are  sponsor- 
ing discussions  on  the  urgency  of  continued 
conservation  and  efficient  energy  use.  on 
the  close  tie  between  our  own  future  stabili- 
ty and  that  of  our  free  world  allies  whose 
well-being  is  even  more  dependent  than  ours 
on  oil  imports. 

They  recognize  that  the  potential  re- 
sources and  technologies  of  this  nation  can 
continue  to  reduce  dependence  on  oil  to  a 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  the  primary 
factor  in  our  energy  future. 

In  Chicago,  the  Greater  Chicago  Commit- 
tee to  Use  Energy  Wisely  and  the  Federal 
Executive  Board  are  sponsoring  an  energy 
awards  program  at  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratories attended  by  Undersecretary  of 
Energy  Pat  Collins,  as  well  as  a  two-day 
workshop  on  energy  efficient  buildings. 

In  Ma.s.sachusetts.  an  entire  week  has  been 
devoted  to  a  series  of  events,  including  tours 
of  a  solar  house,  an  international  energy 
day  conjunction  with  a  community  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  an  energy  conservation  contest 
for  the  Commonwealths  School  children. 

In  Hawaii,  the  week  is  being  observed  with 
an  emergency  preparedness  seminar,  energy 
expos  on  malls,  tours  of  power  plants  and 
other  events. 

In  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  a  three  day, 
five-sUte    dialogue    is    planned    on    major 
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energy  issues,  involving  the  states  of  Arizo- 
na. Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Texas  and  Utah. 

In  Portland.  Oregon.  30  co-sponsoring  or- 
ganizations have  planned  an  energy  expo  at" 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  neigh- 
borhood coalition  activities  extension  serv- 
ice classes  and  school  programs  on  energy. 

In  Florida,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Homemakers  Clubs 
are  holding  mall  exhibits,  an  Energy  Day 
Fair,  a  tabloid  sponsored  by  local  vendors, 
speakers  programs  at  the  Naval  Training 
Center  and  demonstrations  for  energy  advi- 
sors. The  Discovery  Center  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale is  featuring  energy  in  action  and  a  his- 
tory of  American  energy  usage. 

Governors,  mayors,  and  county  commis- 
sioners and  boards  of  supervisors  In  many 
areas  have  proclaimed  this  American 
Energy  Awareness  Week. 

Here  in  Washington,  an  energy  exhibit 
has  been  installed  at  the  Smithsonian's 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  lobby.  Walker  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church  has  held  a  special  meeting 
stressing  the  need  for  more  spiritual  energy 
during  the  next  20  years,  and  on  October  26 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  History  a 
presentation  will  be  made  by  leaders  from 
government  and  the  private  sector  on  the 
urgency  of  continued  energy  development 
and  its  vital  impact  on  our  future  security. 

Government  speakers  on  October  26  will 
include  Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth.  the  Presi 
dent's  Science  Advisor.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Paul  Thayer.  Deputy  Postmaster 
General.  Jim  Finch,  and  Deputy  Secretary 
Designee  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Danny  J.  Boggs.  From  the  private  sector, 
the  speakers  will  be  A.  B.  Trowbridge,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Manu- 
facturers. Juanita  Bryant.  International 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Dr.  Ben  Hooks,  executive 
director  of  the  NAACP 

There  Is  positive  evidence  throughout  the 
country  that  our  citizens  are  still  concerned 
about  our  nations  energy  situation,  and  the 
need  for  continued  development  of  solutions 
to  this  threat  to  our  future  security. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  B.  McCammond. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


MESSAGES  FROM    MIL  HOUSE 

At  2:11  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2915)  to  authorize  approria- 
tions  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  and  the  Asia 
Foundation,  to  establish  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  and  Mr.  Siljander  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House;  and  as  additional  conferees 
solely  for  consideration  of  title  VIII  of 


the  Senate  amendment  modifications 
thereof  committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri. 

At  4:23,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1944.  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  before  the  expiration  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  60-day  congressional 
review  period. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bill  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4091.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  such  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Concurrent  resolution 
deploring  the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino,  calling  for  the  conduct  of  a  thor- 
ough, independent,  and  Impartial  Investiga- 
tion of  that  assassination,  and  calling  for 
free  and  fair  elections  in  the  Philippines. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Hpuse  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3223)  entitled  An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses';  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points: Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Traxler 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr 
Akaka,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Hightower 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Robin 
son.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr 
Conte  to  be  the  manat;'ers  of  the  con 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1903.     A    communication     from     the-. 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant   to   law.   a   report    on   recent    U.S. 
military  activities  in  Grenada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


Hl-i'()HT      OF       nil-       ((iMMIirEE 

ON  FINANfK  KPX'l  I\'H) 

DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

the  Senate  of  October  25,   1983,  the 

following  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance  was  submitted  on  October  25, 

1983,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  (with 
additional  views)  (Ripl    No.  98-279). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972.  <Rept.  No.  98-280.) 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments.  Without  recommendation. 

S.  49.  A  bill  to  redesignate  public  land  in 
Alaska  to  allow  hunting.  (Additional  and  mi- 
nority views  filed!  <Rept.  No.  98-281. > 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment. 

S.  2006.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
for  reduction  of  nonpoint  .sources  of  pollu- 
tion. (Rept.  No.  98  282.) 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  filing  a  report  on  the  Non- 
point  Source  Pollution  Management 
Act  of  1983,  a  bill  that  originated  in 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  It  is  the  committees  in- 
tention that  this  legislation,  which 
would  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act,  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  as  S.  431,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  When  S.  431  is  considered, 
we  will  move  to  substitute  the  test  of 
the  Nonpoint  Source  Pollution  Man- 
agement Act  of  1983  for  the  present 
provisions  of  section  12  of  S.  431. 

The  Nonpoint  Source  Pollution 
Management  Act  of  1983  is  the  prod- 
uct of  two  hearings  and  extensive 
work  by  the  committee.  On  September 
21.  1983.  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  this  bill.  The  commit- 
tee recognized  that  additional  efforts 
must  be  made  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  reduce  and  control  widespread 
pollution  of  our  Nations  waters  by 
nonpoint  .sources. 

The  Clean  Water  Act's  current 
structure  requires  limitations  on  dis- 
charges from  point  sources,  primarily 
industrial  and  sewage  treatment  plant 
discharges.  The  structure  of  the  Clean 
WatXr  Act  is  fundamentally  sound, 
and  ft  has  led  to  substantial  progress 
in  clleaning  up  pollution  from  these 
point  sources. 


It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  con- 
trolling point  source  discharges  alone 
will  not  insure  that  the  acts  clean 
water  goals  will  be  met,  because  exten- 
sive uncontrolled  pollution  of  the  Na- 
tion'.s  waters  cmanate.s  from  nonpoint 
.sources. 

Nonpoint  sources  ol  pollution  are 
ba,sically  different  form.s  of  runoff  pol- 
lution. This  runoff  comes  from  farm- 
lands, forests,  surface  mines,  grazing 
lands,  urban  areas,  and  lands  being  de- 
\ eloped  for  residential  or  commercial 
parposes.  The  tremendous  volumes  of 
water  that  run  off  these  lands  and 
into  the  Nation's  waters  carry  a  broad 
array  of  pollutants  resulting  in  sil- 
tation.  eutrophication.  and  toxic  con- 
tamination of  oiir  rivers,  streams,  estu- 
aries, and  lakes. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  much 
lueded  program  to  insure  that  re- 
.sources  and  concerns  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  as  well 
;\.s  private  citizens,  begin  to  be  directed 
toward  reducing  pollution  from  non- 
point  sources.  The  legislation  acknowl- 
edges the  important  role  the  States 
must  exercise  in  developing  effective 
nonpoint  source  controls  and  requires 
the  States  to  implement  the  necessary 
nonpoint  source  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  specifies  the  elements  which 
the  State  management  programs  must 
include.  In  addition  to  identifying 
waters  with  major  nonpoint  .source 
pollution  problems  and  the  sources 
creating  those  problems,  the  States 
are  required  to  identify  best  manage- 
ment practices  which  will  be  undertak- 
en by  land  owners  or  land  managers  to 
reduce  nonpoin*  sources  of  pollution. 

The  legislation  gives  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  select  those  best  manage- 
ment practices  they  consider  appropri- 
ate and  to  identify  the  programs, 
either  regulatory  or  nonregulatory, 
they  will  establish  to  insure  th>.  neces- 
sary implementation  of  best  manage- 
ment practices.  It  also  requires  the 
States  to  commit  themselves  to  specif- 
ic milestones  for  implementation  of 
the  program  and  of  best  management 
practices. 

Another  important  element  of  the 
management  program  is  the  authority 
for  State  identification  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  and  devel- 
opment projects  that  the  States  will 
review  for  consistency  with  the  Stale 
management  programs.  The  bill  pro- 
vides this  authority,  which  is  modeled 
very  closely  on  the  exi,sting  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  12372,  in  order  to 
help  the  States  prevent  their  pro- 
grams from  being  undercut  by  Federal 
activities.  When  a  State  identifies  a 
program  or  project  in  this  way,  the  af- 
fected Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments must  insure  that  individual  as- 
sistance applications  and  projects  are 
submitted  to  the  State  for  review.  The 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  are 
required   to    accommodate   any    State 


concerns  regarding  the  consistency  of 
the  financial  assistance  applications  or 
projects  with  the  State  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation  directs  that  the 
States  submit  their  propo.sed  manage- 
ment programs  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  his  review  and  approval. 
Approved  programs  are  eligible  for 
Federal  program  implementation 
grants.  The  Federal  grants  are  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  co.sts  of  im- 
plementing the  State  program,  with 
non-Federal  funds  accounting  for  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  costs.  The  bill 
authorizes  S70  million.  SlOO  million, 
and  S130  million  in  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987.  respectively. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  legislation 
will  be  allotted  to  the  States  based  on 
a  table,  included  in  the  bill,  computed 
on  factors  of  population  and  acreage 
in  production  in  each  State. 

One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  grants  will  be  made  available  to 
the  administrator  who  is  authorized  to 
provide  additional  financial  a.ssistancc 
to  States  seeking  to  control  particular- 
ly difficult  or  serious  nonpoint  source 
pollution  problems,  to  implement  in- 
novative control  measures,  and  to  con- 
trol interstate  nonpoint  pollution 
problems.  These  funds  also  may  be 
used  to  provide  grants  to  Indian  tribes. 
States  are  allowed  considerable  flexi- 
bility in  how  they  u.se  these  funds. 
However,  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  for  sharing  with  persons  the 
costs  of  implementing  best  manage- 
ment practices.  The  single  exception  is 
demonstration  projects,  which  can  be 
subject  to  cost  sharing. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  amend 
section  304(k)<l)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  incorporate  a  reference  lo  this 
new  section.  Section  304(k)  would  then 
require  the  administrator.  Interior. 
Army,  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
to  provide  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  other  Federal  laws  and  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
and  maintaining  water  quality 
through  appropriate  implementation 
of  State  programs  developed  pursuant 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  extensive  consultation  with  all  af- 
fected interest  groups.  It  represents  a 
meaningful  and  important  attack  on  a 
major  water  pollution  problem  that 
otherwise  is  not  dealth  with  adequate- 
ly by  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  allows 
States  to  build  upon  the  results  of 
earlier  planning  efforts,  such  as  those 
required  by  section  208  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  by  carrying  these  efforts 
through  to  implementation.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  assured  by  State  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  by  repre- 
sentatives of  persons  whose  activities 
are  causing  nonpoint  source  pollution, 
that  they  take  the  problem  seriously 


and  are  committed  to  reducing  it.  This 
program  provides  a  mechanism  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  an  important  component 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  advancing  our 
commitment  to  cleaning  up  the  waters 
of  this  Nation.  I  look  forward  to 
Senate  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation, as  part  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  in  1983. • 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works; 

Jack  E.  Ravan.  of  Georgia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and 

Courtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser.  and  Mr.  Pryor); 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  lo  provide  for  reform  in 
the  disability  determination  process;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  impose  duties 
on    subsidized    hydraulic    cement,    cement 
clinker,  and  concrete  block  and  brick;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Dixon); 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farmland 
Protection  Act  lo  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committer  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HELMS; 
S.  2005.  A  bill  to  expand  markets  for 
United  States  agncuUural  products  through 
increased  targeting  oi'  Ccmmodily  Credit 
Corporation  export  funds,  expanded  exports 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy 
products,  and  expanded  authority  for  the 
u.se  of  Commodity  Cr.-dit  Corporation 
stocks  lo  facilitate  export  saies.  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  increa.sed  exporU  of  proc- 
essed and  protein  fortified  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

Bv  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  for  reduction 
of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution;  from  the 
Commillee    on     Environment     and     Public 
Works;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stales  Code,  lo  provide  for  limited  confiden- 
tial treatment  of  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search  information;   lo   the   Committee   on 
Veterans  Affairs. 
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Hv  Mr  SIMPSON: 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  liUe  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
residents  and  interns  from  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Labor- Management  Relations 
Statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EAST 
S-   :.!009    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  tire  dealers 
and   retreaders   under  section    13(b)(10)  of 
that   Act    in   the  same   manner  as  certain 
automobile  service  and  automobile  selling 
establishments;  to  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  2010   A  bill  to  amend  subpart  E  of  part 
3  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi 
nance. 

By  Mr    DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Humphrey): 

S.   2011     A   bill   to  require  high-buoyancy 

life  vests  aboard  commercial  aircraft;  to  the 

Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 

Transportation. 

By   Mr    BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr    l^UTENBERC): 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response.    Compensa 
lion,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Com 
miltee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  him.self.   Mr 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr  MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr  Cranston): 
S.  2013    A  bill  to  amend  the  level  of  fund 
ing  authorized  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  Block  Grant   for  the  pur 
pose  of  ensuring  no  less  than  the  current 
level  of  services  for  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J    Res.  186.  A  joint  resolution  entitled 
The  War  Powers  in  Grenada  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr    MELCHER   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor); 
S.J.  Res.  187.  A  joint  resolution  to  repeal 
the  Multilateral  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolu- 
tion;  to  the   Commi'iee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

By     Mr      BYRD     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Baker.     Mr.    Thurmond,     and    Mr. 

BiDEN): 

S.J.  Res.  188.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig 
nate  the  month  of  November  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Christmas  Seal  Month". 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr.     Baucus.     Mr. 
Metzenbaum.     Mr      Bincaman.     Mr 
Johnston.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Lautenberc. 
Mr       Exon.      Mr       Proxmire.      Mr. 
iNoi'YE.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Riecle    Mr 
BiDEN.  Mr    Bentsen.  Mr    Dodd.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr   Matsunaca.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr   Bumpers.  Mr   Pryor.  Mr   Levin. 
Mr.    Hart.    Mr    Melcher.   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph.   Mr    ZoRiNSKY.    Mr    Chiles. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Mr.  NuNN.  and  Mr.  Sasseri: 
S.   Res.   253.   A   resolution  expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  replace 
ment    of    the    Multinational    Peacekeeping 
Force    in    Lebanon    with   a    United    Nations 
presence  or  other  forces  from  neutral  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Rela 
lions. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr     Randolph.    Mr.     Warner.    Mr 
Specter.  Mr  Garn.  Mr.  Huddle.ston. 
Mr    Heflin.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Sasser. 
and  Mr.  Melcher  •: 
S.  Con.  Res.  79.  A  concurrent  resolution  lo 
request  the  President  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  to  import  United  States  coal; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hou.sing.  and 
Urban  Affairs 


SUBMISSION  I  li    c  ()NCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr   PACKWOOD: 
S.  Res.  250.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402  (ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1102;   from   the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr    TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Symmsk 

S.  Res.  251.  A  resolution  to  condemn  the 

sale  for  profit  of  human  organs  for  trans 

plantation;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrdi; 
S.  Res.  252.  A  resolution  lo  authorize  rep- 
resentation by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  of 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  and  employees  in 
the  case  of  United  Stales  v.  William  M.  Con 
over,  et  al.:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  uN   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Sasser  and  Mr. 
Pryor  ): 

S.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
reform  in  the  disability  determination 
process;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

disability  determination  process  reform 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislation  to  help 
protect  the  rights  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. This  bill  offers  revised  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  apply  before  terminat- 
ing a  citizen's  disability  benefits  and 
revised  standards  and  criteria  for  the 
appeals  process  from  termination  deci- 
sions. This  legislation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  do  so 
as  well. 

Since  March  of  1981,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  reviewed 
the  eligibility  of  900.000  recipients  of 
disability  benefits;  the  benefits  of 
more  than  400,000  have  been  termi- 
nated. Based  on  current  projections, 
we  can  expect  250,000  more  termina- 
tions in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Over  20  months  ago,  on  February  9, 
1983,  I  addressed  the  problem  of 
wrongful  terminations  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  noted; 

It  is  our  *  •  *  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  truly  disabled  receive  the  DI  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  It  was  not  Con 
gress's  intent  to  eliminate  both  the  healthy 
and  the  disabled  from  the  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

Against  the  multitude  of  sorry  tales 
told  of  wrongful   terminations  in   the 


past  2  years,  these  words  ring  ever 
more  true. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  Aging 
Committee  on  April  7,  Peter  J. 
McGough,  asFOclate  director  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  reported 
that  a  recen;  study  of  mentally  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  had  found: 

Many  individuals  who  had  their  benefits 
terminated  despite  having  severe  impair- 
ments, and  in  ou.r  opinion,  having  little  or 
no  capabilit>'  to  function  in  a  competitive 
work  environment. 

Congress  mandated  periodic  review 
of  social  security  disability  benefici- 
aries in  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1980,  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
social  .security  disability  rolls  during 
the  1970s.  Between  1970  and  1976  the 
number  of  disabled  workers  in  the 
social  security  program  nearly  dou- 
bled—from 1.5  to  2.7  million  benefici- 
aries—while covered  work  force  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  beneficiaries  in- 
creased by  only  25  percent. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  mandate  reviews  that  would  be  de- 
scribed by  a  Federal  Judge  in  Minneso- 
ta as  "arbitrary,  capricious,  irrational 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion."  I  repeat 
my  statement  of  February  9,  1982— it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  both  the  healthy  and  the 
disabled  from  the  disability  insurance 
program.  The  administration's  imple- 
mentation of  the  1980  amendments 
can  only  be  described  as  such. 

At  the  time  of  the  1980  amendments. 
Congress  projected  a  net  savings  of 
some  $10  million;  in  1981,  the  Presi- 
dents budget  projected  a  savings  of 
$3.5  billion— 325  times  the  original  es- 
timate. To  achieve  this,  rather  than 
weeding  out  of  the  system  those  whose 
medical  conditions  have  improved, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  truly  dis- 
abled Americans  lost  their  benefits 
and  were  thrown  off  the  rolls. 

This  body  reponded  to  these  sorry 
circumstances  last  December,  by  revis- 
ing the  process  and  insuring  continued 
disability  insurance  benefits  and  medi- 
care coverage  for  individuals  in  the 
process  of  appealing  a  decision  to  ter- 
minate. At  that  time,  I  supported  pro- 
visions to  require  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  State  agencies  car- 
rying out  case  reviews  to  adopt  proce- 
dural safeguards,  to  protect  those  enti- 
tled to  DI  benefits. 

Today,  I  remain  deeply  troubled  by 
the  current  system  of  review,  under 
which  over  40  percent  of  those  re- 
viewed are  told  they  will  no  longer 
qualify  for  benefits.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  financial  and  emotional  burdens  of 
appeal,  under  current  procedures— es- 
pecially for  mentally  ill  beneficiaries, 
who  comprise  nearly  25  percent  of  all 
reviews.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  these  reviews— an  estimated 
$200  million  for  New  York  State  alone 
bv   the   end   of    1983.   And   I    am   dis- 


tre.sscd  that  many  States  throughout 
the  country  have  bcheved  it  ncce.s.sary 
to  defv  Federal  rules  governing  the 
review"  of  disability  benefits,  refusing 
ID  drop  anyone  from  the  disability 
rolls  until  Federal  rf>;ulations  are 
eased. 

Never  m  the  27-year  hi.story  ol  this 
program  ha.s  it  so  deviated  from  Us 
primary  concern,  to  provide  benefits 
to  persons  who  cannot  work  due  to  dis- 
abilities. When  the  84th  Congress  en- 
art  cd  the  original  provisions  of  disabil- 
ity insurance  in  1956.  th.-  rommittee 
noted: 

We  recommend  the  closing  of  this  .serious 
gap  in  the  old  age  and  survivor  insurance 
system  bv  providing  for  the  payment  of  re- 
tirement benefits  .  .  .  lo  those  workers  who 
are  forced  into  premature  retirement  be- 
cau.se  of  disability. 

We  now  risk  reopening  this  gap. 
should  we  choose  not  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures now  being  used  to  deny  bene- 
fits to  tens  of  thousands  of  deserving 
disabled  persons. 

Despite  the  emergency  legislation 
approved  by  Congress  last  December. 
protect  the  benefits  of  individuals  ap- 
pealing termination  decisions,  the  dis- 
ability review  system  still  needs  com- 
prehensive reform. 

The   legislation   I    propose   today,   a 
companion  measure  to  Repre.senlative 
.1     .1      Pickle's    bill,    H.R.    3577.    will 
reform    these   shameful    inequities   in 
the  administration  of  the  disability  de- 
termination   process.    The    legislation 
r<  quires  proof  of  medical  improvement 
m   a   recipient's  condition  before   dis- 
ability benefits  are  stopped,  supplant- 
ing  the    1956   rule  stipulating   that    a 
person  must  be  dropped,  regardless  of 
his  or  her  disability,  if  he  or  she  can 
perform  "substantial  gainful  activity.  " 
It    would   also   establish   standards  of 
review  that  reflect  medical  and  tech- 
nological advances,  to  more  precisely 
determine    medical    improvement.    In 
order    to    monitor    medical    advances 
which  could  have  bearing  on  the  eval- 
uation of  recipients  and  their  po.ssible 
medical   improvement,  the   legislation 
establishes   and   Advisory   Council   on 
Medical    Aspects    of    Disability.    This 
Council,     compo.sed     of     independent 
medical    and   vocational    experts,    will 
provide   advice   and   recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  disability  .standards,  poli- 
cies  and    procedures.   This   legislation 
will  reform  the  appeals  process,  per- 
manently insuring  the  continuation  of 
benefits  during  appeal.  It  will  estab- 
lish uniform,  public  policies  for  all  dis- 
ability decisions  and  require  personal 
face-to-face  hearings  during  reviews  of 
disability  cases. 

My  colleagues  need  only  recall  the 
wrenching  tales  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled Americans  denied  benefits,  to 
appreciate  the  need  for  extensive 
reform  of  this  system.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
shame  that  we  have  waited  so  long  to 
do  so.# 


•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Movnih.an.  and  I  are 
offering  loday  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  2  years  of  work  on 
behalf  of  many  colleagues  on  the  issue 
of  social  security  disability  insurance. 

The  bill  represents  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  both  the  administration  of 
the  disability  program  in  the  various 
States  and  the  consequent  injustices 
suffered  by  thousands  of  disabled 
Americans  beginning  with  the  hasty 
acceleration  of  continuing  disability 
investigations  in  March  1981.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  been  involved  with  the 
SSDI  problein.  recitation  of  the  com- 
pelling evidence  used  to  substantiate 
the  need  for  major  reform  at  this 
point  becomes  redundant  and  I  believe 
unnecessary. 

The  injustices  and  inequities  of  the 
system  are  clearly  documented.  There 
are  none  of  us  in  this  body  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  heartrending 
stories  of  legitimately  disabled  individ- 
uals being  indiscriminately  removed 
from  disability  rolls  and  thus  being  de- 
prived of  rightfully  entitled  benefits. 
While  these  stories  tear  at  the  soul, 
there  are  others  which  boggle  the 
mind.  Those  instances  where  errone- 
ous termination  has  resulted  in  either 
actual  or  attempted  suicide  begs  for  a 
serious  and  immediate  reevaluation  of 
the  concepts  and  processes  through 
which  these  reviews  are  conducted. 

It  was  such  a  reevaluation  which 
eventually  led  to  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R. 
7093  on  the  last  day  of  the  lameduck 
session  last  December.  This  bill  incor- 
porated necessary  and  important  pro- 
visions which  were  meant  merely  as 
stopgap  or  temporary  solutions  to  the 
disability  problems.  It  was  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  tho.se  involved  that  a 
comprehensive  approach  incorporat-' 
ing  permanent  reforms  would  be  nec- 
essary this  year. 

The  bill  which  we  are  offering  today 
embodies  this  comprehensive  remedy. 
The  bill  has  undergone  extensive  scru- 
tiny in  both  the  House  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  it  now  appears 
likely  that  it  will  pa.ss  the  House  with 
little  difficulty. 

The  bill  contain.--^  important  adminis- 
trative reforms  such  as  a  medical  im- 
provement standard  and  the  perma- 
nent payment  of  benefits  to  disabled 
beneficiaries  through  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  level  of  appeal.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  a  moratorium  on  mental 
impairment  cases. 

We  think  that  it  is  absolutely  imper- 
ative that  the  Senate  consider  this  leg- 
islation before  the  end  of  the  current 
session.  The  recent  need  to  extend  the 
payment  of  benefits  provision  is  proof 
positive  that  time  is  of  the  es.sence. 
Far  more  important,  however,  is  the 
need  to  alleviate  once  and  for  all  the 


callous  mistreatment  of  thousands  of 
disabled  Americans. 

Many  Slates  have  found  the  necessi- 
ty for  action  .so  great  that  they  have 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
To  date.  28  States  have  either  stopped 
or  modified  review  of  disability  cases 
despite  legal  contractual  obligations 
between  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  State  disability  deter- 
mination agencies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  ihi.';  measure  and  sincerely 
hope  that  prompt  consideration  of  the 
bill  will  work  to  further  insure  its  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate.  We  have  waited  far 
too  long  to  act  on  this  important  issue, 
let  us  hope  that  the  ultimate  product 
of  our  collective  energies  proves  to  be 
a  fruitful  and  effective  one.  In  our  es- 
timation, this  bill  represents  a  fruitful 
and  effective  remedy. • 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  in  introducing  legislation  whicl" 
would  make  comprehensive  and  very 
necessary  changes  in  the  social  securi- 
ty disability  program. 

Mr.  President,  since  March  of  1981,  I 
have,  along  with  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  come  to  this 
Chamber  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  continu- 
ing disability  investigations  are  being 
handled.  Story  after  story,  each  one 
more  unbelievable  than  the  last,  of 
physical,  mental,  and  financial  hard- 
ships which  have  resulted  from  the  re- 
views of  the  nonpermanently  social  se- 
curity and  supplemental  security 
incoriie  disabled  beneficiaries,  have 
come  to  us  through  newspaper  ac- 
counts, constituent  letters  and  calls, 
and  the  like.  At  this  point  1  believe 
further  illustrations  unnecessary  to 
convince  my  colleagues  of  the  necessi- 
ty to  enac-c  full-fledged  reform  to  right 
the  abuses  .so  prevalent  in  this  most 
important  Government  program,  and 
to  do  it  with  all  po.ssible  speed. 

At  present  there  is  absolute  chaos 
within  the  disability  system.  States,  as 
a  result  of  the  accelerated  review  of 
the  nonpermanently  disabled,  have 
been  faced  with  overwhelming  case- 
loads, many  without  the  benefit  of  in- 
creased staff  to  achieve  expected 
review  goals.  Cases  are  developed 
poorly,  and  in  many  c.uses  inappropri- 
ate c(Dnsultaiive  physicians  are  used  to 
document  specific  disabilities.  And  in- 
consistent guidelines  for  determining 
disability  are  used  throughout  the  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

These  and  many  other  factors  have 
contributed  to  making  a  fair  disability 
detenninaiion  close  to  an  impossibil- 
ity. The  States,  in  their  frustration  at 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
middle  man— between  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  administra- 
tive law  judges,  the  Federal  courts, 
and  State  residents— have  responded 
in  varying  degrees.  Several  States  have 
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placed  moratoriums  on  disability  re- 
views altogether,  others  have  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  reviews  are  conducted.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislative  action,  there  is  no 
longer  a  national  program  based  on  a 
single  set  of  standards  and  adminis- 
tered in  an  efficient,  consistent 
manner:  rather,  a  patchwork  of  differ- 
ent disability  programs  varying  from 
State  to  State  has  emerged. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  disability 
reform  package  which  was  reported 
out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  week.  Congre.ssman 
Pickle,  chairman  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee,  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  long  hours  he  has  devoted  to 
developing  a  very  comprehensive  dis- 
ability package,  which  is  clearly  very 
sensitive  to  many  of  the  programs 
problems.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  been  successful  in  formu- 
lating legislation  which  seeks  to  re- 
store the  integrity  of  the  disability 
program.  The  time  has  now  come  for 
the  Senate  to  respond  to  the  very 
great  need  for  program  reform,  as 
well. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion make  the  following  changes: 

Require  the  continuation  of  benefits 
for  those  individuals  whose  conditions 
have  not  medically  improved  to  the 
point  of  ability  to  perform  substantial 
gainful  activity,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: benefits  may  be  terminated 
if  beneficiary  has  benefited  from  ad- 
vances in  medical  or  vocational  ther- 
apy or  technology  to  the  point  where 
he  can  perform  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity; benefits  may  be  terminated  if 
new  evidence  shows  impairment(s)  le.ss 
severe  than  originally  thought;  bene- 
fits may  be  terminated  if  the  individ- 
ual is  performing  substantial  gainful 
activity,  or  if  initial  disability  determi- 
nation was  erroneous,  of  if  benefits 
were  fraudulently  obtained. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
study— in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences— regarding 
the  use  of  subjective  evidence  of  pain 
in  determining  disability.  The  report  is 
due  January  1.  1985. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  consider 
the  combined  effect  of  all  of  an  indi- 
viduals  impairments  whether  or  not 
each  or  any  qualify  individually  for 
disability. 

Impose  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
reviews  of  mental  impairments  until 
listings  are  revised  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  an  advisory  council 
on  medical  aspects  of  disability  and 
published  in  final  form  as  regulations. 
This  legislation  also  requires  that,  in 
cases  of  mental  impairment,  a  State- 
employed  psychiatrist  or  psychologist 
must  complete  the  medical  portion  of 
the  review. 

Provide  a  face-to-face  evidentiary 
hearing  at  the  State  level  for  medical 
termination  cases.  The  claimant  must 


be  given  a  preliminary  notice  of  an  un- 
favorable decision,  and  given  30  days 
to  request  a  face-to-face  evidentiary 
hearing  before  a  formal  determination 
is  made.  The  State  reconsideration 
level  would  be  abolished  after  January 
1.  1985.  In  addition,  this  legislation  in- 
structs the  Secretary  to  initiate  dem- 
onstrations on  establishing  the  same 
procedure  for  initial  disability  applica- 
tions. 

Give  permanent  status  to  current 
law  allowing  benefits  on  appeal 
through  the  administrative  law  judge 
level. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate, in  regulation  form,  specific 
standards  for  consultative  examina- 
tions. 

Require  that  any  changes  in  policy 
which  affect  the  determination  of  dis- 
ability be  published  in  regulation  form 
and  subject  to  public  comment. 

Require  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  either  apply  the  decisions  of 
circuit  courts  to  at  least  all  benefici- 
aries within  the  circuit,  or  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
final  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Ways  and  Means- 
passed  disability  legislation.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  as 
eager  as  I  am  to  see  the  resolution  of 
the  many  problems  which  have  devel- 
oped within  the  disability  program.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  with  the  added  en- 
couragement of  House  action,  which  is 
expected  in  the  very  near  future,  that 
we  will  see  reforms  in  this  important 
program  signed  into  law  before  the 
close  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
There  may  be  additional  changes 
which  may  be  necessary  to  further  im- 
prove this  legislation,  and  I  would  wel- 
come all  suggestions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  working 
toward  the  goal  of  comprehensive  dis- 
ability reform  this  year.# 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
impo.se  duties  on  subsidized  hydraulic 
cement,  cement  clinker,  and  concrete 
block  and  brick:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CEMENT.  CEMENT  CLINKER.  AND  CONCRETE 
BLOCK  AND  BRICK  EAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF   1983 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Trade  Subcommittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  series  of  propos- 
als to  improve  the  Nations  statutory 
trade  remedies.  Last  Thursday.  Mr. 
Gibbons'  subcommittee  spent  the 
entire  morning  taking  testimony  on 
two-tier  pricing  systems,  upstream 
subsidies,  and  export  targeting. 

I  share  many  of  Congressman's  Gib 
BON'S  concerns.  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  constituents  complaining 
that  Mexico  is  extensively  and  unfair- 
ly subsidizing  the  production  of 
cement  and  exporting  it  into  our 
market.  The  effect  is  that  we  are 
losing  our  own  market  because  of  the 


unfair  practices  of  others.  In  the  first 
5  months  in  1983.  cement  and  cement 
clinker  imported  from  Mexico  are  449 
percent  greater  than  their  total  im- 
ports during  all  of  1982. 

My  constituents  may  not  call  it  up- 
stream energy  subsidies  or  realize  that 
they  are  being  victimized  by  what  is 
technically  referred  to  as  a  two-tier 
pricing  scheme,  but  they  know  it  is 
costing  jobs  and  preventing  plant  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  I  believe  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant topic.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  is  another  possible  approach  to 
the  cement  industry's  problem.  My  in- 
tention is  to  begin  to  focus  the  discus- 
sion here  in  the  Senate  on  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  considering  other  possible 
solutions  to  the  broader  problem  of 
energy  subsidies,  some  of  which  are 
discus-sed  briefly  in  the  testimony  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  today.  I  would 
like  to  encourage  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  to  look 
at  this  cement  specific  bill,  as  well  as 
other  proposed  .solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  two-tier  pricing  systems  and  up- 
stream energy  subsidies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  bill  is  cement  specific,  and  is  de- 
signed to  restore  fair  competition  and 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  of  the 
countervailing  duty  law  are  not  frus- 
trated. The  bill  would  amend  the 
tariff  schedule  to  impose  duties  on 
cement  receiving  an  energy  subsidy 
provided  by  a  government  or  State- 
owned  or  controlled  enterprise  at  a 
price  that  is  less  than  the  true  value  of 
such  fuel  or  energy. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  by  creat- 
ing a  new  tariff  classification  for  subsi- 
dized hydraulic  cement  and  cement 
clinker.  It  would  permit  interested 
parties  to  petition  the  Commerce  De- 
partment under  procedures  similar  to 
those  used  in  countervailing  duty  pro- 
ceedings. The  Commerce  Department 
would  determine  whether  the  import- 
ed cement  was  being  manufactured 
with  subsidized  energy,  and  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy. 

The  duty  imposed  would  be  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  cost  or 
price  of  the  subsidized  fuel  or  energy 
made  available  to  the  cement  producer 
by  its  government  controlled,  energy 
producer,  and  the  true  value  of  the 
energy. 

True  value  is  defined  as  the  first  of 
the  following  that  can  be  determined: 
Either  the  price  offered  to  unrelated 
purchasers  for  export;  or  an  arm's 
length  price  consisting  of  the  amount 
that  was  charged  or  would  have  been 
charged  in  independent  transactions 
with  or  between  unrelated  parties  in  a 
relevant  and  uncontrolled  market. 

The  same  kind  of  tariff  classification 
and  procedure  would  be  established 
for  subsidized  concrete  block  and 
brick. 


Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

,  iU    that    my   statement    before   the 

I  radp  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 

M.ans   Committee  be   printed   in   the 

Rh  OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     SENATOR     PETE     V.     DOMENICI 

Before  Trade  Subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  October  20.  1983 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
te.slify  before  your  Subcommittee  today. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  other  membens  of  this  subcommittee  for 
taking  the  initiative  on  the  countervailing 
duty  law  designed  to  address  the  problem  of 
two-tiered  financing  schemes  established  by 
foreign  governments  on  natural  resources. 

The  upstream  energy  subsidies  that  you 
are  discussing  today  have  been  a  menace  for 
years.  The  domestic  nitrogen  producers  and 
more  recently  the  carbon  black  and  domes- 
tic cement  industry  have  been  harmed  un- 
fairly bv  these  subsidies.  However,  the  po- 
tential IS  there  to  become  a  problem  for  the 
entire  petrochemical  industry  and  every 
energy-intensive  industry  competing  with  a 
government-owned  monopoly  using  artifi- 
cially low-priced  energy  to  promote  exports. 
I  am  mo.sl  familiar  with  the  cement  indus- 
try so  I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  their  situ- 
ation. 

In  recent  years,  a  disturbing  development 
has  emerged   in   the  cement   industry.   In- 
creasingly,   foreign    producers    located    in 
countries  with  large  reserves  of  natural  gas 
and  oil  have  been  aggressively  entering  the 
energy  intensive  industries  such  as  cement 
production.  These  same  countries  have  na- 
tionalized their  natural  resources  and  have 
created  state-owned  monopolies  to  produce 
and  distribute  energy.  They  have  made  it  a 
national    priority    to    increase    capacity    of 
their    energy-intensive    manufactures    like 
cement,    ammonia,    and    steel.    They    have 
made  it  a  national  priority  to  promote  the 
export  of  such  commodities.  They  can  virtu- 
ally guarantee  whatever  share  of  our  U.S. 
market  ihev  want  by  selling  arbitrarily  low- 
priced    energy    produced    by    their   govern- 
ment-owned   and    controlled    producers    to 
their  cement,  ammonia  and  steel  producers. 
Let  me  use  Mexico  as  an  example  becau.se 
Mexican  cement   is  a  particularly  trouble- 
some competitor  in  New  Mexico  a-s  well  as 
the    rest    of    the    Southwest    and    Florida. 
Moreover,  this  is  potentially  a  problem  for 
any   energy   intensive   industry   faced   with 
competing   with   a   government-owned   mo- 
nopoly which  provides  the  competition  with 
basic  "raw  materials  on  a  virtually  cost-free 

basis. 

Cement  manufacturing  is  a  highly  energy- 
intensive  process.  Energy  constitutes  about 
one-half  of  the  direct  cost  of  manufacturing 
cement.  Cement  has  one  of  the  highest 
ratios  of  energy  costs  to  total  material  costs 
of  all  manufactured  products.  Natural  gas 
and  oil  are  the  principal  components  used  in 
the  production  of  cement.  Unfortunately 
for  the  international  trading  syslem-and 
especially  the  U.S.  markets-in  Mexico. 
PEMEX  IS  the  special  government  entity 
which  owns  and  controls  production  and 
sale  of  natural  gas  and  oil.  PEMEX  sells 
Mexican  cement  companies  -combustoleo 
Pesado".  a  heavy  fuel  oil  at  $1.23  per 
barrel-a.s.suming  as  Ps  150/1  dollar  ex- 
change rate.  An  unsubsidized  cost  of  fuel 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  cement  is  $14.96/ 
ton;  the  subsidized  cost  for  Mexican  cement 
IS  $68.  Even  using  the  most  modern  tech- 


nology. U.S.  cement  producers  cannot  hope 
to  compete  effectively  against  Mexican 
cement  which  benefits  from  a  subsidy  esti- 
mated by  some  of  my  constituents  to  be 
$20.36/ton.  $1.23/barrel.  that's  the  arbitrary 
price  the  Mexican  government  has  decided 
to  -sell  heavy  fuel  oil  to  its  cement  produc- 
ers. That's  an  artificially  low  price  and 
that's  the  unfairness. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  unfair  foreign 
government  subsidization  of  a  domestic  in- 
dustry with  direct  and  substantial  impact  on 
the  tinited  Stales.  It  involves  precisely  the 
kind  of  practice  that  our  countervailing 
duty  laws  should  address,  but  apparently 
they  do  not. 

The  cement  industry  tried  to  use  our 
trade  laws  to  correct  this  meddlesome  and 
market  di.srupting  practice.  Their  lawyers 
established  a  compelling  case  before  the 
Commerce  Department.  The  Final  Affirma- 
tive determination  did  not  take  into  account 
the  energy  subsidy  in  spite  of  the  unconiro- 
verted  facts.  The  cement  industry  did  win  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  about  6  percent 
industry-wide.  This  6  percent  was  allowed 
because  of  several  other  Mexican  Govern- 
ment programs,  mostly  tax  credits,  immedi- 
ate depreciation  and  below  market  rate  fi- 
nancing. That  6  percent  countervailing  duly 
looks  puny  when  compared  with  a  50  per- 
cent energy  subsidy.  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
slight  inconvenience  or  just  another  insig- 
nificant cost  of  doing  business.  It  certainly 
isn't  fairness. 

The  Commerce  Department  representa- 
tives tell  me  that  to  recognize  and  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  against  such  upstream 
energy  subsidies  the  law  needs  to  be 
changed.  I  understand  that  you  are  consid- 
ering three  po.ssible  approaches  to  measure 
the  subsidy  level  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing countervailing  duties. 

I  would  think  that  either  of  the  first  two 
approaches  would  correct  the  problem.  The 
first  approach  would  calculate  the  counter- 
vailing dutv  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  controlled  domestic  price  and  the 
export  price. 

The  second  approach  uses  the  difference 
between  the  controlled  domestic  price  and 
the  lower  of  either  the  export  price  or  the 
price  generally  available  to  U.S.  producers.  I 
understand  that  this  approach  has  been 
proposed  to  guard  against  such  situations  as 
the  bad  bargain/change  of  circumstances 
possibility.  This  is  the  situation  we  have 
with  some  Mexican  natural  gas  right  now. 
Several  years  ago  we  agreed  to  buy  natural 
gas  from  Mexico  at  $4.60  per  MCF.  This 
price  was  agreed  upon  based  on  our  belief 
that  the  price  of  oil  and  natural  gas  would 
continue  to  increase.  Because  this  has  not 
happened  we  are  buying  gas  at  $4.60  per 
MCF.  but  the  price  generally  available  to 
U.S.  producers  is  $2.80  to  $3.00. 

I  would  caution  against  the  type  of  ap- 
proach suggested  in  the  third  alternative. 
This  formula  for  determining  the  appropri- 
ate countervailing  duty  takes  the  difference 
between  the  controlled  domestic  price  and 
the  -fair  market  value",  which  would  be  de- 
termined by  an  assessment  of  the  following 
four  factors:  the  generally  available  world 
price;  the  average  price  to  U.S.  producers; 
production  costs  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
world  price;  and  the  degree  of  price  suppres 
sion  in  the  domestic  market  caused  by  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

I  dont  find  either  of  these  two  criteria 
troublesome.  However.  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns about  the  third  and  fourth  criteria. 

I  have  spent  years  on  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  and  the 


third  criteria,  production  cost  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  bears  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  world  price.  I  feel  is  of  ques- 
tionable value  in  .setting  a  standard  for 
countervailing  duty  relief.  I  can  tell  you.  as 
will  any  producer  in  the  natural  resource 
field,  that  the  cost  of  production  -does  not 
always  logically  compare  to  the  value  of  the 
product  or  the  world  price. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  feasibility 
of  the  fourth  criteria.  The  degree  of  price 
suppression  in  the  domestic  market  caused 
by  government  regulation,  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty or  reliability. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  thoughts  on  these 
three  possible  formulas.  I  am  sure  that  the 
hearing  today  will  give  us  all  a  better  idea 
regarding  the  appropriate  measure.  I  am 
sure  that  the  subcommittee  will  arrive  at  a 
workable  formula. 

I  can't  stress  how  important  this  Lssue  is.  I 
think  we  are  seeing  just  the  beginning  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  other  governments  to  capture 
U.S.  markets  and  to  earn  foreign  currency 
to  service  their  external  debt. 

Only  a  year  ago  Mexico  was  in  the  head- 
lines because  of  the  state  of  its  economy, 
the  devaluations  of  its  currency,  its  unem- 
ployment and  the  specter  of  default  on  its 
loans.  Those  problems  have  not  disap- 
peared. A  recent  1981  study  on  Mexican 
energy  policies  makes  it  clear  that  the  ex- 
plicit policy  of  undervaluing  oil  and  gas  and 
other  energy  resources,  has  artifically  re- 
duced PEMEX  revenues  and  has  forced 
PEMEX  and  Mexico  to  borrow  excessively, 
creating  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the 
peso.  .     . 

These  are  those  who  may  say  that  it  is 
none  of  our  business  how  Mexico  chooses  to 
use  its  natural  resources.  However.  Mexico's 
energy  pricing  practices  are  disrupting  U.S. 
markets  and  I  believe  that  the  ramifications 
are  potentially  far  reaching.  Right  now  we 
are  hearing  about  our  U.S.  producers  seeing 
their  customers  lured  away.  I  think  that  the 
imprudent  pricing  of  these  valuable  natural 
resources  will  result  in  continued  economic 
ills  for  Mexico.  At  the  same  lime  the  U.S. 
will  lose  reliable  and  efficient  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

I  have  already  seen  the  symptoms  of  this 
in  mv  own  state.  New  Mexico  presently  has 
only  one  cement  plant  near  Albuquerque. 
Another  plant,  in  El  Paso  has  provided  a 
substantial  amount  of  cement  to  my  states 
market.  Thai  plant  was  built  in  1910  and 
was  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  another 
modern  plant  near  Las  Cruces.  The  project 
is  on  hold.  The  President  of  the  company 
has  told  me  that  the  unfair  competition  for 
subsidized  Mexican  cement  is  shrinking  the 
Southwest  s  market  and  is  severely  and  ad- 
versely   affecting    the    prospects    for    that 

plant.  , 

This  plant  would  mean  employment  lor 
400  people  during  the  three  year  construc- 
tion phase  of  the  project.  Additional  jobs 
would  be  generated  because  of  the  need  to 
construct  railroad  spurs.  ser\ice  roads  and 
electrical  facilities.  Approximately  150 
hourly  and  salaried  personnel  would  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  plant  with  a  total 
annual  payroll  exceeding  $4.5  million.  In  ad- 
dition the  plant  would  consume  a  number 
of  products  and  utilize  significant  services 
that  would  be  provided  from  within  the 
stale  including:  approximately  100.000  tons 
of  New  Mexican  coal  at  an  annual  cost  of 
approximately  $5  million;  approximately 
120  000  megawatt  hours  of  electricity  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $6  million;  Rail- 
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road  and  truck  freight  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $10  million;  and  Gypsum. 
iron  ore.  alummum  materials,  operating  and 
maintenance  supplies  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $1.9  million. 

Because  of  the  enormous  capital  cost  in- 
volved with  the  construction  ,of  such  a 
plant,  it  is  essential  that  the  producer  be  as- 
sured that  it  can  operate  consistently  at  a 
fairly  high  level  of  capacity  before  the 
project  is  approved.  Expanding  exportation 
of  Mexican  cement  not  only  debases  the 
price  of  cement  in  the  market,  but  more  im- 
portantly, reduces  the  potential  market  that 
the  new  plant  can  service. 

I  have  talked  about  cement  and  energy 
today,  but  this  is  only  one  element  of  a 
larger  problem  of  how  to  conduct  interna- 
tional trade  when  other  governments  insist 
on  upstream  energy  subsidies  and  other 
types  of  market  disrupting  practices  which 
are  inconsistent  with  free  and  fair  trade  and 
which  undercut  our  domestic  producers. 

Unless  Congress  does  .something  to  restore 
competitiveness  and  fairness  to  this  sector 
of  the  economy  the  needed  revitalization  of 
our  industries  may  not  take  place. 

I  have  given  you  one  example.  There  are 
many,  and  for  this  reason  I  hope  you  will 
act  quickly  to  report  out  a  trade  remedy  bill 
that  has  a  strong  and  effective  provision  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  upstream  energy 
subsidies. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


By  Mr  JEPSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Lkahy,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm- 
land Protection  Policy  Act  to  improve 
the  administration  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FARMLAND  PROTECTION  POLICY  ACT 
AMKNDMKNTS  OF   1983 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  introduced  as  the  Farmland  Protec- 
tion Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

It  amends  the  Farmland  Protection 
Policy  Act  (FPPA)  7  U.S.C.  4201  et 
seq..  as  passed  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981.  My  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Leahy  of  Vermont 
and  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois,  join  me 
in  this  effort. 

American  agriculture  today  has 
achieved  a  commanding  position  in 
the  economies  of  the  United  States 
and  many  world  nations.  Much  of  our 
success  comes  not  only  from  the  dili- 
gent efforts  of  this  Nation's  farmers, 
but  also  from  the  fertile,  productive 
cropland  with  which  they  have  to 
work. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  an 
ample  supply  of  good  cropland  from 
which  our  farmers  can  produce  for 
profit  and  from  which  our  consumers 
will  have  an  affordable  and  varied 
food  supply. 

My  concern  today,  however,  lies  not 
with  our  present  domestic  and  world 
wide  food  and  fiber  demands  and 
needs,  but  with  those  demands  and 
needs  of  future  generations.  It  is  to 
those  people  that  our  actions  or  lack 
of  action  now  will  speak. 

In  1981.  Congress  passed  the  Farm- 
land Protection  Policy  Act  in  response 
to  growing  pressures  at  the  local  and 


State  levels  on  the  agricultural  land 
base.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Vermont  was  the  principal  moti\ator 
of  that  legislation. 

During  the  1970s  population  swells 
and  shifts  in  rural  areas,  changes  in 
farming  technology,  changing  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  and  industrial 
development,  and  changes  and  alter- 
natives in  the  American  lifestyle  led  to 
large-scale  development  on  agricultur- 
al land. 

On  the  national  level,  the  rate  of 
this  development  was  measured  but 
consistent  over  roughly  a  10-  to  15- 
year  time  period. 

But  on  the  State  level,  this  develop- 
ment was  morp  abrupt  and  affected  all 
aspects  of  economic,  political,  social, 
environmental  life. 

On  the  local  level,  this  change  was 
not  only  abrupt,  but  in  many  cases 
devastating  to  the  area,  destroying 
whole  farm  communities. 

In  1979.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  initiated  a  joint 
project  to  study  the  rate  and  effect  of 
continued  farmland  conversions  to  de- 
veloped uses.  The  result  of  this 
project,  the  national  agricultural  lands 
study  (NALS).  indicated  that  contin- 
ued conversions  at  the  documented 
1970  rate  could,  in  fact,  affect  our 
future  ability  to  produce  a  varied  and 
affordable  food  supply,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  world  needs. 

The  crisis  would  not  be  as  great  at 
the  national  level.  Yet.  many  local 
areas  could  become  excessively  or  to- 
tally dependent  on  outside  food 
sources,  which  in  many  cases  was  con- 
sidered unacceptable,  at  that  level. 

To  the  greatest  extent,  decisions  on 
the  rate  and  direction  of  development 
are  the  sole  responsibility  and  concern 
of  the  State  and  local  governments. 

The  NALS  study  and  findings  indi- 
cated, however,  that  many  State  and 
local  development  policies,  were  im- 
peded, or  altered  because  of  actions 
taken  at  the  Federal  l?vel.  by  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  and  independent 
commissions,  as  directed  by  their  in- 
ternal goals  and  objectives. 

The  Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act 
of  1981.  responded  to  the  conflicting 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  re- 
quires that  all  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  actions  that  could  contribute 
to  or  cause  the  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  developed  uses,  shall  take 
steps  to  avoid  or  lessen  adverse  effects 
on  those  State  and  local  areas. 

The.se  steps  were  to  be  based  on  es- 
tablished criteria,  with  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, promulgated  by  the  USDA 
and  applicable  to  all  Federal  agencies. 

A  review  of  actions  taken  by  the 
USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
dicates that  none  of  the  agencies  has 
seriously  considered  their  impacts  on 
farmland  conversions. 


The  USDA  has  been  slow  in  promul- 
gating the  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  this  act  should  have  been  put 
into  full  effect.  And  many  local  com- 
munitir<^.  ••^  all  regions  of  the  country 
remain  concerned  and  perplexed  by 
the  Federal  Government's  inability  to 
correct  what  to  them  is  a  serious  natu- 
ral resource  problem. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
within  a  more  specific  time  period,  to 
address  this  issue,  and  carry  out  the 
full  intent  of  the  original  law. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  require 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  other  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
these  requirements  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  as  these  efforts  progress. 

Furthermore.  the  amendments 
create  an  avenue  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  and  comment  on  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard. 

Most  importantly  because  of  the  De- 
partment's expertise  in  this  area, 
these  actions  will  be  coordinated  cen- 
trally through  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  amendments  address  what 
many  view  as  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Along  with  the  bill.  I'm  submitting 
the  comments  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council.  Consumers 
Union.  National  Audubon  Society.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  National 
Grange,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  prepared  in  response  to 
USDA's  public  comment  period  on  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
issue  so  that  we  may  act  expeditiously 
on  this  matter. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  of  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  Consumers  Union.  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  National  Farm- 
ers Union.  National  Grange  and  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation 

(By  F.  Kaid  Benfield  and  Justin  Ward) 

I.  introduction 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  July  12.  1983. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished a  notice  (48  Fed.  Reg.  31863)  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  which  would  establish  cri- 
teria for  implementation  of  the  Farmland 
Protection  Policy  Act  (FFPA).  7  U.S.C.  4201 
et  seq.  Submitted  herewith  are  the  com- 
ments on  the  propo.sed  rule  of  the  Natural 
Re.sources  Defense  Council  (NRDC).  Con- 
sumers Union.  National  Audubon  Society. 
National  Farmers  Union,  National  Grange, 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.'  For 
the  reasons  set  forth  below,  we  l)elieve  the 
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proposed  rule  must  be  substantially  revised 
if  it  is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  and  pur- 
pose of  the  FPPA. 

11.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FARMLAND  PROTECTION 

The  FPPA  was  a  logical  and  badly  needed 
response  to  the  problems  identified  in  the 
1981  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study 
(NALS)  and  further  articulated  in  the  Act  s 
findings  at  §  1540.  7  U.S.C.  4201.^  The  latter 
includes  formal  recognition  by  Congress 
that  Americas  shrinking  farmland  is  a 
•  unique  natural  resource"  essential  for  pro^ 
viding  the  country  with  a  sustainable  food 
and  fiber  supply.  The  FPPAs  stated  pur- 
pose is  to  minimize  the  significant  contribu- 
tion of  federal  programs  to  the  unneces.sary 
and  Irreversible  conversion  of  the  best  of 
the  nations  farmland  to  non-agricultural 
purposes.' 

As  Congressman  George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  a 
principal  sponsor  of  the  FPPA.  stated  re- 
cently: 

•In  passing  this  act.  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  vital  importance  of  protecting 
farmland  for  farming,  and  asserted  that  tax 
dollars  .should  not  subsidize  projects  which 
needlessly    lead    to   the    loss   of    productive 

cropland  ".■•  ,  j    „■ 

The  statute  is  designed  to  require  federal 
agencies  to  "stop.  look,  and  listen  "  before 
taking  actions  that  can  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  prime,  unique  or  other  important 
parcels  of  farmland. 

Given  its  simplicity  and  its  worthy  objec- 
tives it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Act  re- 
tains strong  bipartisan  support  and  that  its 
critics  are  few  in  number.  Nevertheless, 
some  dissenters  persist  in  attacking  the  stat- 
ute with  a  number  of  arguments.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  claimed  to  be  a  restrictive  meas- 
ure designed  to  circumscribe  the  properly 
rights  of  individuals.  In  light  of  this  conten- 
tion it  bears  reiterating  that  while  the 
FPPA  pertains  to  federal  agency  actions 
and  to  federally-subsidized  actions  of  other 
government  or  private  entities,  it  does  noth- 
ing to  restrict  any  landowner  who  wishes  lo 
convert  prime  farmland  to  nonagncultural 
uses  without  federal  assistance. 

Some  opponents  even  dispute  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  cropland  conversion  prob- 
lem challenging  a  fundamental  premise  of 
the  FPPA  A  few  have  charged,  for  example, 
that  the  NALS  findings  were  based  on 
faulty  statistical  information.  This  argu^ 
mcnt  misses  the  point.  While  there  is  bound 
to  be  disagreement  on  precise  numbers,  it  is 
inarguable  that  there  is  an  overall  trend  of 
formerly  rural  areas  yielding  to  industrial, 
suburban  and  other  development  at  a  rapid 
pace  particularly  around  highways  and 
metropolitan  areas.  We  concur  with  Con- 
gressman Brown's  views  on  this  subject: 

•Even  though  available  statistics  are 
flawed  in  many  respects,  the  Congress  and 
most  citizens  recognize  that  protecting  agri- 
cultural land  from  conversion,  soil  erosion, 
and  other  natural  hazards  is  essential  and 
prudent  in  order  to  sustain  the  Nation  s  ag- 
ricultural productivity.  Most  people  fortu- 
nately recognize  there  is  little  to  gain  from 
a  preoccupation  with  statistical  anomalies 
and  uncertainties  when  the  basic  facts  are 
relatively  clear". -"■ 

Others  have  argued  that  the  existence  of 
commodity  surpluses,  price  supports,  and 
crop  and  acreage  reduction  programs  indi- 
cate that  the  United  States  has  a  surplus. 
not  a  scarcity,  of  farmland.  This  argument. 
too  is  unpersuasive.  First,  the  FPPA  is  con- 
ceriied  only  with  the  loss  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  our  agricultural  lands,  not  all  of 
them  "  The  undersigned  would  be  among 
the  first  to  contend  that  much  land  current- 


ly being  farmed  could  and  in  fact  must  be 
taken  out  of  production,  especially  marginal 
cropland  which  presents  environmental 
problems  such  as  soil  erosion  and  water  pol- 
lution. This  in  no  way.  however,  argues 
again.st  the  notion  that  the  very  best,  most 
productive  land  for  farming  should  remain 
available  for  that  purpo.se. 

Second,  to  fail  to  protect  the  best  farm- 
land on  the  basis  of  current  surpluses  is  ex- 
tremely short-sighted.  Demand  for  agricul- 
tural products  is  steadily  rising  as  the  popu- 
lation grows.  Moreover,  the  degree  to  which 
there  is  a  surplus  is  dependent  on  factors 
such  as  weather  and  export  policy,  which 
are  difficult  to  predict  and  can  vary  widely." 
Regardless  of  need.  21sl  century  farmers 
and  consumers  will  never  be  able  to  reclaim 
the  prime  farmland  that  was  paved  over 
with  20th  century  concrete.  We  believe  that 
in  this  context  it  simply  makes  good  sense 
for  federal  agencies  to  consider  carefully 
the  impact  of  their  programs  on  our  most 
valuable  cropland,  and  to  consider  alterna- 
tives and  take  steps  which  would  minimize 
adverse  effects.  . 

In  short,  the  FPPA  is  sound  legislation 
which  the  undersigned  groups  and  their 
members  have  consistently  supported.  After 
a  long  delay."  we  now  commend  USDA  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCSI  for  is- 
suing a  proposal  related  to  the  impact  of 
federal  programs  on  U.S.  farmland.  Howev- 
er we  consider  the  July  12.  1983  proposal  to 
be  deficient  in  several  important  respects. 
Our  comments  will  first  address  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  proposal  and  then  recommend 
modifications.  Through  this,  we  hope  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  workable 
and  effective  rule  which  is  consistent  with 
the  FPPA. 

III.  THE  PROPOSED  RULE  FAILS  TO  ESTABLISH 
MEANINGFUL  CRITERIA 

The  Act  clearlv  requires  that  USDA  estab- 
lish criteria  for  identification  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  agency  programs  on  farmland 
conversion  so  that  agencies  may  take  those 
effecUs  into  account  and  consider  less  ad- 
verse alternatives.  7  U.S.C.  4202(b).  The  pro- 
posed rule  attempts  to  satisfy  this  mandate 
simply  bv  establishing  a  system  for  evaluat- 
ing and  assigning  numerical  ratings  to  the 
sites  of  proposed  federal  projects.  See 
§  658  4  Under  the  land  evaluation  and  site 
as.sessment  (LESA)  system  proposed,  the 
higher  the  rating  for  a  site  on  a  given  crite- 
rion -eg.  distance  from  an  urban  center, 
the  more  worthy  the  parcel  of  protection  as 
farmland.  The  rule  is  explicit  in  that  it  es- 
tablishes no  other  criteria  for  federal  agen- 
cies to  use  in  identifying  and  considering 
the  effecUs  of  their  programs.  §  658.5(c). 

While  we  believe  there  can  be  a  place  in 
farmland  protection  for  a  more  properly  de- 
signed LESA  system  (see  discussion  below), 
the  rule  as  proposed  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
sati-sfy  the  letter  and  -spirit  of  the  statutory 
call  for  criteria.  In  particular,  it  gives  unfet- 
tered discretion  to  agency  decisionmakers  as 
to  how  evaluations  are  to  be  made  and  used, 
it  fails  to  facilitate  Identification  of  many  of 
the  most  basic  impacts  of  agency  programs 
and  it  almost  completely  fails  to  address  the 
critical  question  of  consideration  of  pro- 
gram alternatives  which  are  less  adverse  to 
farmland. 

A.  Agency  discretion 
First  the  purported  •criteria"  in  the  pro- 
posal are  far  from  being  actual  criteria  in 
any  reasonable  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  be- 
cause the  breadth  of  discretion  given  feder- 
al agencies,  even  those  with  no  expertise  or 
institutional    interest    in    farmland    protec- 


tion, is  such  that  it  precludes  uniformii.v  in 
either  policy  or  procedure.  This,  in  effect, 
defeats  the  purpose  of  having  a  rule. 

In  some  ways,  the  proposal  is  quite  explic- 
it on  this  point.  Section  658.5(b)  allows,  for 
instance,  an  agency  to  assign  'any  relative 
weighting"  to  the  Information  it  obtains 
from  asking  various  site  assessment  ques- 
tions under  §  658.4(b).  Under  this  provision 
an  agency  proposing  to  convert  prime  farm- 
land would  explicitly  be  free  to  consider 
heavilv.  say.  the  fact  that  a  federally  assist- 
ed developer  had  significantly  invested  in 
architectural  studies  (§658.4(b)(  10))  while 
paying  little  heed  to  the  fact  that  the 
project  would  render  remaining  farmland 
nonfarmable  ( 5  658.4(b)(2)).  This  result 
would  be  highly  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  FPPA. 

The  proposed  rule  gives  even  more  discre- 
tion  implicitly   than   it   does   explicitly.   It 
does  not  indicate  at  what  point  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking   process    the    farmland    a.s.sess- 
ment  should  be  made.  It  totally  fails  to  ex- 
plain   or    even    suggest    to    decisionmakers 
what   they   should   do   with   the   results  of 
their  farmland  analysis.   Instead,  the  rule 
simply  tracks  statutory  language  requiring 
the  identification  of  adverse  effects  and  con- 
sideration of  alternatives.  This  does  not  con- 
stitute very  useful  guidance.  Should,  for  in- 
stance, an  indication  of  particularly  severe 
impacts  trigger  a  particularly  rigorous  con- 
sideration of  alternatives?  Should  such  an 
indication    trigger    a    requirement    that    a 
project  be  reviewed  by  USDA  and/or  higher 
levels  within  the  initialing  agency?  If  less 
adverse  allernalive  sites  are  available  but 
rejected,  should  there  be  explicit  documen- 
tation as  to  why  they  were  rejected? 

There  are  no  clues  as  to  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  relevant  questions.  The  rule 
seems  to  abdicate  even  any  semblance  of  the 
uniformity  and  direction  called  for  m  the 
statute  It  thus  fails  to  provide  even  mean- 
ingful procedural  safeguards  against  unnec- 
essary conversion  of  prime  farmland,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  failure  to  suggest  substantive 
agency  policies. 
B.  Failure  to  adequately  examine  program 

impacts 
Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  •crite- 
ria "  in  §  658.4  reveals  that  they  do  not  come 
close  to  fulfilling  their  statutory  function  of 
assisting  agencies  in  identifying  the  impacts 
of  programs  on  farmland  conversion.  First, 
the    "land  evaluation  criteria"  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  (§  658.4(a))  are  designed  only  to 
assist  appraisals  of  Individual  farmland  par- 
cels"    value  as   farmland   relative   to  other 
parcels  in  the  area."  and  the    "site  assess- 
ment criteria"  (5  658.4(b))  are  designed  only 
to  assist  the  evaluation  of  "the  suitability  of 
each  proposed  (development)  site  for  pro- 
tection as  farmland."  Their  focus  is  primari- 
ly on  the  site,  not  on  the  proposed  develop- 
ment and  alternative  to  it.  ,       ^  .       . 
Second    LEAS  scores  are  simply  abstract 
numbers    which    are    inherently    relative. 
Thev  have  no  meaning  except  in  compari- 
son "to   other  LESA   scores.   To   be  sure,   a 
properly  designed  LESA  system  could  pro- 
vide assistance  in  determining  the  relative 
value  for  farmland  of  various  alternative  de- 
velopment sites.  In  fact,  such  a  comparison 
could  be  one  quite  useful  component  among 
criteria  for  deciding  which  alternative  had 
the  least  adverse  impacts.' 

But  an  abstract  LESA  rating  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  the  direct,  careful  analysis  of 
those  impacts  contemplated  by  the  statute. 
Among  some  of  the  more  basic  questions 
which  such  an  analysis  should  provide  an- 
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hVMTb  to  arc.  How  many  farms  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposaP  How  much  acreage? 
What  is  the  productive  yield?  What  farm 
income  would  be  lost?  What  indirect  effects 
on  farmland  conversion  could  the  proposal 
have?  How  long  would  they  take  to  materi- 
alize? Could  adverse  effects  be  mitigated 
without  relocation?  How?  We  do  not  pur- 
port to  be  experts  in  designing  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  relevant  considerations,  but  the 
rule  as  proposed  fails  to  present  any.'" 
C.  Failure  to  examtne  attematives 

Given  the  proposed  rule's  choice  to  use  an 
inherently  relative  scoring  system,  it  is  espe- 
cially surprising  that  it  fails  in  any  sense  to 
give  guidance  as  to  how  agencies  should 
consider  program  alternatives  which  could 
lessen  adverse  effects  on  farmland.  Clearly 
the  statute  requires  the  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives; clearly  the  statute  requires  that 
the  USDA-developed  criteria  be  designed 
with  the  consideration  of  alternatives  in 
mind.  It  is  therefore  a  complete  mystery 
why  the  proposed  rule  fails  to  even  suggest, 
much  less  require,  that  its  criteria  be  ap- 
plied to  a  reasonable  range  of  project  alter- 
natives. 

We  grant  that  a  generous  construction  of 
the  proposal  reveals  that  .some  consider- 
ation of  alternatives  is  implicit  in  the  pro- 
posed LESA  system.  For  instance,  site  as- 
sessment question  «6  inquires  as  to  the 
availability  (without  additional  cost)  of 
other  sites  less  valuable  for  agriculture.  But 
this  is  hardly  adequate.  If  the  LESA  ques- 
tions are  to  be  used,  the  rule  should  be  ex- 
plicit in  assuring  that  they  will  be  used  in 
evaluating  alternative  sites  as  well  as  the 
proposed  development.  Moreover,  the  A-"t 
specifically  calls  for  consideration  of  alter- 
native actions,  not  merely  alternative  devel- 
opment locations.  What  modifications  in 
the  design  of  the  project,  other  than  reloca- 
tion, could  be  made  to  limit  farmland  con- 
version? The  proposed  rule  does  not  contem- 
plate such  options  in  an."  way. 

A  related  deficiency  is  that  by  failing  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  comparative  eval- 
uation of  alternatives,  the  rule  fails  to  re- 
quire that  agencies  examine  the  desirability 
of  abandoning  altogether  a  project  proposal 
with  little  value  relative  to  its  severe  im- 
pacts on  farmland.  Such  a  requirement 
would  be  similar  to  that  imposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
under  which  agencies  must  compare  the  rel- 
ative impacts  of  a  proposed  action  with 
those  of  a  "no  action  "  alternative."  See  40 
C.F.R.  1502.14(d).  Here,  the  limited  'crite- 
ria" proposed  seem  to  assume,  rather  than 
facilitate  the  evaluation  of.  the  necessity  for 
the  underlying  action  regardless  of  its  im- 
pacts. This  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
statutory  purpose. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  on  August  2. 
1982  draft  of  the  proposed  rule  is  far  prefer- 
able in  its  approach  to  establishing  a  frame- 
work for  agency  decision-making,  including 
the  consideration  of  alternatives.'-  It  in- 
cludes at  least  a  concise  "general  guidance" 
section  to  accompany  the  criteria  which 
outlines  to  some  degree  what  an  agencys 
examination  of  alternatives  to  farmland 
conversion  should  entail.  It  also  explains 
the  circumstances  under  which  officials 
could  determine  that  there  are  no  feasible 
alternatives  to  conversion.  This  section 
should  be  restored. 

IV.  THE  PROPOSED  RULE  LACKS  BASIC 'FEATURES 
NECESSARY  FOR  AGENCY  ACCOUNTABILITY 

A.  Documentation  of  agency  actions 
The   proposed    rule   contains   no   require- 
ment or  even  encouragement  for  any  .sort  of 


record-keeping,  reporting  or  documentation 
of  agency  compliance  with  the  FPPA.  These 
rather  simple  requirements  which  are  basic 
to  open,  democratic  government,  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  confirmation  that  fed- 
eral agencies  have,  in  fact,  "used  the  crite- 
ria" in  their  program  evaluations  as  man- 
dated under  Section  1541(b)  of  the  Act. 
Open  decisionmaking  is  particularly  impor- 
tant under  the  FPPA.  which  largely  forbids 
Judicial  oversight  of  its  implementation  (see 
7  U.S.C.  4209)  and  leaves  the  recourse  of  dis- 
satisfied interested  parties  to  political  proc- 
esses. 

USDAs  decision  to  delete  a  documenta- 
tion provision  from  its  earlier  draft  proposal 
is  evidently  based  on  a  reluctance  to  place 
increased  paperwork  requirements  and  ad- 
ministrative burdens  on  federal  agencies.'' 
We  believe  these  concerns  are  unwarranted 
because  they  assume  a  rigid,  burdensome  re- 
porting proce.ss  then,  in  reality,  the  require- 
ment could  easily  be  structured  to  provide 
flexibility  in  form  and  content.  For  in- 
stance, the  August  2.  1982  draft  suggests 
that  documentation  of  program  impacts 
could  be  "contained  in  an  environmental  as- 
sessment or  statement  or  some  other  review- 
mechanism."  No  intrinsic  feature  of  this 
provision  would  demand  lengthy  analyses  or 
enormous  investments  of  staff  time  or  other 
resources  by  the  affected  agencies.  USDA's 
concerns  notwithstanding,  documentation 
of  agency  activities  is  a  modest  proposi- 
tion.'* 

B.  Lead  agency  review 

In  connection  with  documentation,  .some 
mechanism  for  inlra-governmental  review  of 
agency  implementation  is  needed  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  Act.  This  review  could 
be  made  similar  to  that  of  CEQ.  already  re- 
quired for  EISs  under  NEPA.  In  his  March 
25.  1981  letter  to  the  Congress.  Secretary 
Block  addressed  the  "need  for  the  monitor- 
ing of  [national  farmland  protection  policies 
related  to  federal  agencies]  and  their  imple- 
mentation ."' "  We  concur  with  this  apprai.sal 
and  contend  that  USDA,  statutorily  recog- 
nized as  "the  agency  primarily  responsible" 
for  the  Implementation  of  farmland  policy 
(7  U.S.C.  4201(a)(6)),  would  be  the  logical 
agency  to  be  responsible  for  such  monitor- 
ing. 

The  proposed  rule  does  provide  "assist- 
ance" ( 5  658.3(a))  and  "encouragement" 
(S658.6(d)i  roles  for  USDA.  It  assigns  to 
SCS  responsibility  for  the  les.ser  part 
(§  658.4(a))  of  LESA  evaluations.  However, 
a-s  noted  above,  it  also  gives  complete  deci- 
sional authority  to  federal  agency  program 
administrators  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  any  expertise  or  interest  in  the  FPPA 
was  enacted  partly  in  response  to  federal  of- 
ficials' lack  of  knowledge  about  agricultural 
land  preservation  concerns.  The  director  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study, 
which  prompted  the  legislation,  told  a  Con- 
gressional subcommittee  recently  that  fed- 
eral program  managers  often  feel  that  the 
loss  of  agricultural  land  is  not  a  problem  or 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  another 
agency."'" 

The  expertise  issue  carries  quite  practical 
ramifications.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  ref- 
erence to  question  No,  11  in  the  site  assess- 
ment criteria:  "Does  the  farm  containing 
the  site  (under  consideration  for  conversion 
to  a  nonagricultural  use]  have  sufficient 
land  to  be  expected  to  continue  as  a  farm?" 
Aside  from  the  problems  with  the  LESA 
system  described  above,  providing  an  accu- 
rate answer  to  this  question  would  require  a 
basic  understanding  of  farming  types,  agri- 
cultural  economics,   and   various   land   use 


planning  issues.  Only  a  few  agencies  in  gov- 
ernment, notably  including  USDA.  are 
likely  to  have  such  expertise." 

We  suggest  that,  at  a  minimum,  agency 
documentation  of  FPPA  implementation  be 
routinely  submitted  to  USDA  for  a  45-day 
review"  period,  with  comment  at  USDA's 
option.  This  is  not  very  different  from  the 
provision  outlined  in  the  August  2.  1982 
draft  of  the  proposal  which  calls  for  USDA 
to  make  comments  and  recommendations  in 
response  to  reports  prepared  by  other  feder- 
al agencies.  There  Is  nothing  substantively 
binding  or  obtrusive  about  such  a  require- 
ment. The  situation  arguably  would  be  very 
different  if  USDA  were  granted  some  sort  of 
decision-making  authority  or  veto  power 
over  the  programs  administered  by  other 
agencies,  but  no  such  power  need  be  granted 
to  establish  at  least  a  basic  level  of  over- 
sight. On  balance,  we  would  expect  a  net 
.savings  of  time  and  effort  to  accrue  to  feder- 
al agencies  as  a  direct  consequence  of  elimi- 
nating much  of  the  guesswork  on  how  to 
apply  the  criteria. 

C.  Public  review 
An  obvious  corollary  to  the  need  for  intra- 
government  review"  of  agency  farmland  ac- 
tions is  the  need  for  .some  sort  of  public 
review.  It  is  astounding  that  the  proposal 
provides  ab.solutely  no  mechanism  for  af- 
fected farmers,  consumers,  or  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  voice  their  views  about  a 
proposed  project  or  suggest  alternatives.  It 
must  be  stres.sed  again  that  such  mecha- 
nisms are  ab.solutely  critical  for  FPPA  im- 
plementation since,  once  a  final  decision  has 
been  made  to  go  forward  with  a  project,  af- 
fected parites  have  no  judicial  recourse  to 
assure  that  its  purposes  have  been  heeded. 
In  a  democracy,  there  can  be  no  merit  in  a 
rule  designed  to  prevent  citizen  participa- 
tion in  government. 

v.  EVEN  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  A  I  ESA 
SYSTEM  CAN  BE  USEFUL.  THE  PROPOSAL  IS  WOT 
SUFFICIENTLY  RIGOROUS 

A.  Vagueness 

As  noted  above,  we  believe  a  well-desig- 
nate LESA  system  can  be  one  u.seful  tool  for 
comparing  alternative  sites.  However,  for 
this  or  any  other  purpose,  the  system  pro- 
posed in  §  658.4  is  excessively  vague  and  sub- 
jective and  allows  for  inordinate  variations 
among  scoring  decisions.  For  example,  ques- 
tion No.  6  in  the  site  assessment  system  as- 
signs ten  points  (the  maximum  in  a  system 
where  high  numbers  favor  protection)  to  a 
prospective  project  site  where  "a  large 
number  of  other  sites  less  valuable  for  agri- 
culture exist."  Five  points  are  assigned 
when  "a  few"  other  "  such  sites  exist:  zero 
points  are  assigned  when  "no  other"  such 
sites  exist.  The  propo.sed  rule  gives  abso- 
lutely no  indication  of  what  constitutes  a 
"large  number  "  or  a   "few  "  alternative  sites. 

Other  questions  use  such  similarly  unde- 
fined terms  as  "significant  "  amounts  of 
farmland  (»12)  and  "significant"  developer 
Investment  (»10).  Without  defining  such 
terms,  the  rule  cannot  possibly  ensure  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  the  scoring 
system.  To  the  contrary,  the  strong  likeli- 
hood is  that  several  rational  individuals  at- 
tempting to  apply  the  criteria  to  a  given  site 
would  each  arrive  at  different  numbers  on 
the  0  10  scale.  The  lack  of  precision  which 
characterizes  the  examples  is.  unfortunate- 
ly, typical  of  most  of  the  questions  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  system. 

B.  The  potential  to  inhibit  sound  decisions 
In  addition,  certain  of  the  questions  could 
even  subvert  desirable  agency  decisions.  For 


instance,  under  site  assessment  question  «8, 
prospective  development  sites  are  scored  on 
the  basis  of  their  proximity  to  urban  cen- 
ters. Sites  distant  from  cities  receive  the 
most  points:  those  adjacent  to  cities  receive 
the  fewest.  In  most  cases,  this  would  be  logi- 
cal However,  in  some  circumstances  an  agri- 
cultural .site  may  be  more  valuable  for  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  previsely  because 
of  its  proximity  to  an  urban  center  or.  for 
that  matter,  because  of  relative  scarcity  of 
other  farmland  in  the  area  (see  question  «'s 
1  and  2).  As  currently  drafted,  the  proposed 
criteria  do  not  allow"  for  these  possibilities, 
and  in  such  situations  the  sites  would  re- 
ceive illogical  low  scores  under  §  658.4. 

Some  language  in  the  proposed  site  assess- 
ment system  is  troublesome  becau.se  it 
seems  by  its  very  terms  to  run  counter  to 
the  goal  of  preserving  the  best  agricultural 
land.  For  example,  site  assessment  question 
«6  limits  favorable  scores  to  situations 
where  project  sites  less  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture are  available  without  "significant  addi- 
tional cost.  "  This  tends  to  make  farmland 
preservation  a  desirable  goal  only  if  it  can 
be  had  for  free,  which  is  hardly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  FPPA.  An  equally  troubling 
problem  with  question  s6  is  that  it  makes 
sites  more  worthy  of  preservation  if  a  larger 
number  of  low-cost  alternative  sites  exist. 
This  seems  completely  illogical,  how  many 
desirable  alternative  sites  are  needed  for  a 
project  to  be  relocatable? 

Site  as.sessment  question  a  10  is  also  fun- 
damentally objectionable  in  that  it  allows 
the  amount  of  planning  (as  opposed  to 
actual  construction)  investment  a  prospec- 
tive conventer  of  farmland  has  made  to 
affect  the  agencys  evaluation  of  the  site.  At 
best  this  amply  illustrates  the  "mixing" 
problem  described  immediately  below— de- 
veloper planning  investment  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  site  characteristics. 
But  we  also  believe  the  question  would  be 
subject  to  great  abu.se.  and  we  doubt  that  it 
should  be  included  among  FPPA  criteria  at 
all.  particularly  in  a  numerical  rating 
system.  While  we  would  not  assert  that  in 
all  cases  developer  planning  investment  is 
irrelevant  to  the  suitability  of  a  site  for  pro- 
tection, in  .some  cases  it  may  be.  Evaluation 
of  it  seems  best  left  to  a  judgement  on  ob- 
jective information,  not  on  an  abstract 
rating  system. 

C.  Mixing  different  kinds  of  information 
A  third  problem  with  the  LESA  system  as 
proposed  is  that,  by  creating  a  single  score 
for  all  relevant  parameters,  it  prevents  the 
separate  determination  and  examination  of 
quite  different  kinds  of  important  decisional 
information.    To    discharge    agency    duties 
under  the  FPPA  with  regard  to  a  particular 
project,  a  responsible  official  would  need  to 
know,  at  a  minimum:  (1)  what  the  impacts 
of  the  project  on  farmland  would  be:  (2) 
whether  relocation  to  another  site  would  be 
preferable  from  a  farmland  protection  per- 
spective: (3)  whether  other  project  modifica- 
tions would  be  preferable  from  a  farmland 
protection  perspective:  and  (4)  if  relocation 
or  modification  is  preferable  for  farmland 
protection,   what   effects  it   would   have  on 
agency  goals.  There  is  a  certain  logical  se- 
quence to  this  scheme  in  that  questions  (2) 
and  (3)  need  not  be  reached  if  question  (1) 
reveals   that    farmland    impacts   are   nil    or 
minimal:  question  (4)  need  be  reached  only 
if  the  answer  to  either  question  (2)  or  ques- 
tion (3)  is  affirmative. 

Section  658.4  prevents  the  gathering  and 
display  of  this  essential  information  in  its 
most  logical  form  by  combining  all  notions 
about  sites,  development  projects,  and  alter- 


native actions  into  a  single  site  assessment 
scale.  As  indicated  above.  LESA  is  most 
useful  when  used  in  the  comparative  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  sites  for  agricultural  use. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  useful  in  examining  pro- 
gram impacts  or  agency  priorities.  All  LESA 
questions  which  do  not  directly  relate  to  site 
characteristics  (i.e.,  site  assessment  Nos.  5, 
6.  7,  10,  12,  15,  and  16)  should  be  appropri- 
ately modified  or.  in  most  cases,  removed 
from  the  scale  and  incorporated  in  separate 
criteria. 

VI.  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  NEPA 

Finally,  the  proposed  rule  is  deficient  in 
that  USDA  has  failed  to  examine  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  the  rule  itself  and  of 
reasonable  alternatives  to  it.  as  required  by 
NEPA.  42  U.S.C.  4332(2)(c).  There  would 
seem  to  be  little  question  but  that  a  rule 
which  purports  to  define  federal  criteria  for 
consideration  of  the  impacts  of  agency  pro- 
grams on  farmland  conversion  constitutes  a 
"major  federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment."  for 
which  an  environmental  impact  analysis  is 
required.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  reasona- 
ble and  arguably  more  protective  alterna- 
tive rules,  including  the  August  2.  1982. 
draft,  could  have  been  proposed  in  place  of 
this  one.  Rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
individual  actions  thereunder,  are  subject  to 
the  NEPA  process,  so  that  an  agency  can  ex- 
amine "the  big  picture"  as  it  adopts  a  par- 
ticular program.  Jones  v.  Lynn.  477  F.2d  885 
(l.st  Cir.  1973).  40  C.F.R.  1502.4(b) 
1508.18(b)(i)(3);  see  also  S.  Rep.  No.  91-296. 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  210  ( 1969).'" 

VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Establish  meaningful  criteria 
The  rule  should  adopt  specific  criteria 
which  follow"  the  statutory  mandate  for  ex- 
amination of  program  impacts  on  farmland 
preservation.  Many  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
criteria  that  would  satisfy  this  test  can  be 
derived  from  the  "effects  on  farmlands"  sec- 
tion of  the  August  2.  1982  draft.  For  the 
proposed  action  and  each  reasonable  alter- 
native, agencies  should  assess: 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
be  affected. 

Whether  prime  or  unique  farmland  would 
be  affected. 
The  existing  uses  of  land  on  the  site. 
The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram action  would  be  compatible  with  stale, 
local  and  private  farmland  preservation  pro- 
grams. 

The  number  of  farms  that  would  be  af- 
fected. 
The  production  history  of  the  site. 
The     prospective     impacts     on     farmers' 
income. 

The  prospective  indirect  or  secondary  ef- 
fects on  farmland  and  when  such  effects 
could  manifest  themselves. 

These  examples  do  not  purport  to  consti- 
tute a  complete  list  of  what  USDA  should 
include  in  the  FPPA  rule.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  representative  of  the  kinds  of  crite- 
ria that  bear  directly  on  the  i.ssue  of  pro- 
gram impacts  on  farmland  preservation. 
Furthermore,  they  are  non-technical,  objec- 
tive and  structured  for  ease  of  comprehen- 
sion and  application.  A  workable  set  of  crite- 
ria including  tho.se  suggested  above  would 
provide  a  benchmark  for  comparisons 
among  alternative  agency  actions  and  a 
starting  point  for  choosing  those  alterna- 
tives that  minimize  the  federal  contribution 
to  unnecessary  and  irreversible  conversion 
of  important  agricultural  land. 


B.  Incorporate  direction 
The  final  rule  should  make  it  clear  that 
the  criteria  are  to  be  applied  early  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process,  before  many  aspects 
of  the  project  design  are  fixed.  They  should 
be  applied  to  reasonable  alternatives  as  well 
as  to  the  proposed  action,  and  less  adverse 
alternatives  should  be  selected  where  appro- 
priate. Again,  unlike  the  proposed  rule 
which  lacks  virtually  any  direction  to 
agency  program  managers  in  terms  of  what 
they  should  do  with  their  analytical  results, 
the  August  2.  1982  draft  provides  some 
useful  instruction.  For  example,  the  rule 
should  include  the  1982  draft's  requirement 
that  "federal  agencies  must  first  search  for 
alternatives  that  do  not  convert  farmland." 
(See  August  2,  1982  draft,  p.  7).  Moreover, 
the  rule  should  adopt  the  draft's  admoni- 
tion that  alternatives  to  converting  farm- 
land shall  not  be  rejected  for  study  "solely 
on  the  basis  of  moderately  increased  costs 
associated  with  an  undertaking."  Such  guid- 
ance, besides  serving  as  a  legitimate  exten- 
sion of  the  statutory  mandate  for  consider- 
ation of  alternatives,  is  simply  good  public 
policy. 

Some  language  in  the  1982  draft  guidance 
needs  to  be  strengthened  to  ensure  consist- 
ency in  the  application  of  the  FPPA  rule. 
Specifically,  the  section  should  state:  Pro- 
gram actions  that  are  supported  by  federal 
agencies  shall  (rather  than  ought  to)  help 
achieve  national  goals  expressed  in  legisla- 
tion." Furthermore,  the  rule  must  make 
clear  that  "reasonable  exploration  of  alter- 
native .sites  shall  (rather  than  should)  seek 
a  location  that  meets  development  needs 
with  the  least  negative  impact  on  farmland 
resources." 
C.  Incorporate  documentation  and  review 

reguirements 
The  August  2.  1982  draft  of  the  FFPA  rule 
outlines  a  reasonable  set  of  requirements 
for  what  agency  reports  should  contain, 
how"  they  should  be  distributed  to  other 
agencies  and  how  they  should  be  reviewed 
by  USDA.  Specifically,  the  initial  draft  sug- 
gests that  agency  documentation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Act  should  include  project 
definition  and.  for  each  practicable  alterna- 
tive action,  an  analysis  of  farmland  effects. 
In  addition,  the  draft  recommends  that  the 
documents  prepared  by  the  agencies  to  fill 
this  requirement  be  made  available  to  state 
USDA  Agricultural  Lands  Protection  Com- 
mittees. The  draft  establishes  a  45-day 
period  during  which  the  USDA  committees 
respond  with  the  comments  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  agencies'  submissions.  This 
approach  would  provide  an  acceptable 
mechanism  for  USDA  review,  although 
there  may  be  others. 

Governmental  review  requirements  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  public  review  mecha- 
nism. Interested  individuals  should  have 
access  to  the  federal  agency  FPPA  docu- 
mentation and  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  USDA  and  other  relevant  agencies. 
Public  access  could  be  accomplished 
through  appropriate  local  Publicity  and 
"notice  of  availability"  announcements  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Citizen  comments 
should  be  included  in  the  public  record  and 
considered  in  decision-making. 

In  addition  to  documentation  of  agency 
actions,  we  would  favor  a  requirement  for 
annual  or  other  periodic  reporting  of  agen- 
cies' overall  FPPA  implementation.  Such  re- 
ports could  be  addressed  to  USDA  as  the 
lead  agency  and  made  available  for  public 
and  Congressional  review.'" 
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D   Utilize  a  LESA  system  in  the  limited  role 

As  noted,  we  believe  a  LESA  system  can 
be  helpful  in  estimating  the  comparative 
value  for  farmland  of  proposed  and  alierna 
live  development  sites,  particularly  where 
diverse  parcels  (see  n.  9  above)  are  not  in- 
volved. Certainly  many  rural  counties  and 
municipalities  have  made  effective  use  of 
LESA  in  this  regard-often  with  beneficial 
farmland  protection  results.  Therefore,  an 
impoved  LESA  system  should  be  retained  in 
the  FPPA  rule  as  one  tool  for  agency  pro- 
gram managers.  LESAs  role  should,  howev- 
er, be  restricted  to  comparisons  among  al- 
ternative sites,  and  it  should  supplement, 
not  replace,  direct  analysis  of  the  impacts  of 
project  alternatives. 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Agri 
cultural  Land  Evaluation  and  Site  A.ssess 
ment  Handbook"  be  li.sted  in  the  FPPA  rule 
as  the  principal  reference  for  agency  LESA 
evaluation.-"  As  compared  to  the  proposed 
rule,  the  handbook  affords  a  far  more  de- 
tailed treatment  of  site  suitability  along 
with  greater  precision  in  the  definition  of 
terms  in  the  scoring  criteria.  For  example, 
whereas  the  propo.sals  site  as-sessment  ques- 
tion »1  bases  scoring  for  the  amount  of 
land  in  agricultural  use  on  a  highly  subjec- 
tive "very  little-somemost"  continuum.^' 
the  handbooks  "amount  of  area  in  agricul- 
ture" criterion  assigns  scores  depending  on 
actual  percentages  of  farmland.-'  This  more 
exact  quantification  is  desirable  insofar  as  it 
would  limit  the  amount  of  variation  among 
scoring  decisions.  In  addition,  the  LESA 
handbooks  method  for  criteria  weighting 
improves  greatly  upon  the  propo.sed  rule's 
provision  that  agencies  may  use  "any  rela- 
tive weighting  among  the  criteria  '  desired." 

The  LESA  handbook,  like  the  proposed 
rule  does  suffer  from  a  "mixing  different 
kinds  of  information"  problem  (see  p.  19)  in 
that  impact  factors  in  the  site  assessment 
system  are  somewhat  combined  with  site 
suitability  components  in  a  single  analysis. 
For  instance,  a  sample  tabulation  in  the 
handbook  (p.  602-11)  includes  "environmen- 
tal impacts"  and  "impact  on  historical/cul- 
tural features  '  as  two  factors  out  of  a  total 
of  sixteen  considered  in  the  site  assessment. 
Besides  failing  to  place  impact  issues  on 
equal  footing  with  site  suitability  factors, 
this  formulation,  as  noted  above,  prevents 
the  logical  examination  of  very  different 
categories  of  information.  The  LESA  hand- 
book should  be  amended  to  remedy  this 
problem  by  specifying  the  need  to  keep 
impact  and  suitability  parameters  separate. 

We  feel  strongly  that,  although  LESA 
scores  are  useful  for  making  rough  suitabil- 
ity comparisons  among  different  sites,  such 
scores  are  not  sufficiently  descriptive  to 
constitute  bases  for  decisions  in  and  of 
themselves.  In  other  words,  a  low  .scoring 
site  should  never  be  judged  suitable  for  non- 
agricultural  conversion  on  the  basis  of  the 
LE^SA  analysis  alone.  LESA  scores  may  be 
most  u.seful  in  ruling  out  the  worst  conver- 
sion choices— for  example,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  farmland  parcels  of  exceptional  rela- 
tive value  which  clearly  deserve  pre.serva- 
lion." 

E.  Issue  final  rule  promptly 
Finally,  we  note  that  although  our  recom- 
mendations—and. for  that  matter,  statutory 
compliance— would  require  substantial  revi- 
sions in  the  propo.sed  rule,  they  would  not 
require  the  same  degree  of  departure  from 
the  August  2.  1982  first  draft  of  the  rule 
which  was  developed  by  USDA  and  reviewed 
by  interested  parties.  We  therefore  do  not 
believe  that  the  revisions  we  seek  should  re- 
quire an  inordinately  long  lime  to  incorpo- 


rate and  implement.  Indeed,  any  further 
substantial  delay  in  i-ssuance  of  final  criteria 
would  be  both  irresponsible  and  illegal, 
since  the  FPPA  by  its  explicit  terms  was  to 
become  fully  operative  on  June  22,  1982,  six 
months  after  enactment  but  now  over  fif- 
teen months  ago.  The  undersigned  will  be 
glad  to  provide  whatever  assistance  we  can 
to  USDA  to  ensure  that  the  final  rule  is 
issued  promptly. 

VIII.  CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  rule,  although  over  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  making,  fails  to  .satisfy  the 
.spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Farmland  Protec- 
tion Policy  Act  in  many  respects.  We  there- 
fore urge  USDA  to  promptly  issue  a  modi- 
fied rule,  as  indicated  above. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council. 
Consumers  Union. 
National  Audubon 

Society. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Grange. 
National  Wildlife 
Federation, 
footnotes 

'  Collectively  those  orftanizatlons  represent  more 
than  8  million  concerned  citizens 

NRDC  i.s  a  non  profit  membrrship  corporation 
with  more  than  43.000  nx-mtxTs  and  contributors, 
drdicated  to  the  pre.servation.  enhancement,  and 
de(en.se  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
Slates.  ThrouKh  the  efforts  of  iLs  auricullure 
project.  NRDC  supports  the  maintenance  and  im 
provemcnt  of  the  productive  capacity  and  .soils  of 
our  nai ion's  valuable  aRricultural  lands 

Consumers  Union  is  a  non  profit  membership  or 
ttanlzation.  chartered  in  1936  under  tlie  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  approximately  2.5  million 
members  and  sub.scrib«-rs  It  provides  Information, 
education  and  counsel  alK>ut  consumer  goods  and 
services  and  the  manaitemenl  of  the  family  income, 
and  publi.shes  Consumer  Reports."  which  regular 
ly  carries  articles  on  food,  health,  product  safety, 
marketplace  economics,  and  legislative,  judicial  and 
regulatory  actions  that  affect  consumer  welfare 

With  a  membership  of  450.000.  the  National  Au 
dubon  Society  is  one  of  the  nation  s  oldest  and  larg 
est  conservation  organizations  The  Society's  activi 
ties  include  re.sj-arch.  education  and  action  pro 
grams  to  pre.serve  wildlife  and  important  natural 
areas  and  to  protect  the  natural  systems  on  which 
life  depends 

The  National  Farmers  Union  is  a  national  organi 
zation  representing  approximately  300.000  farm 
families  dedicated  to  the  u.->e  and  con.servation  of 
our  natural  resources  in  a  manner  which  passes 
the.se  re.sources  on  undiminished  to  future  genera 
lions. 

The  National  Grange,  representing  over  425,000 
individuals  in  41  states,  is  the  oldest  exi-sting  farm 
and  rural  advocacy  organi'/.al  ion  in  America. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  con.servat  ion  education  organization 
with  over  4  million  members  and  supporters 

•  US  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Council  on 
Knvironmental  Quality.  National  Agricultural 
I-ands  Study   Final  report.  1981 

'  With  regard  to  farmland  conversion  by  federal 
activities  the  NALS  cited  over  90  programs  admin 
istered  by  13  federal  agencies. 

•  129  Cong  Rer  H2148  (daily  ed.  May  10.  19831 
(remarks  of  Representative  Brown) 

Id 
"The  statute  is  limited  in  that   it   protects  only 
prime'    or     unique  "  farmland  or  other  farmland 
de.«lgnated  by  local  governments  and  USDA  as  of 
particular  importance.  42  U.S.C    4201(e).  The  pro- 
posed rule  is  similarly  limited  See  i  658.2(ai 

'  For  example,  the  expansion  of  export  markets 
in  the  1970s  brovight  increased  demand  which,  in 
turn,  encouraged  the  fencerow  to  fencerow  "  culti- 
vation of  marginal  lands  that  had  been  removed 
from  production  in  previous  years  By  early  1983. 
however,  demand  for  exports  had  fallen  and 
bumper  harve.st.s  led  to  large  surpluses  USDA  re 
sponded  with  a  payment  in  kind  crop  diversion  pro 
gram  which  idled  many  acres  But  by  late  1983.  the 
tables  were  turning  again  as  a  large  grain  sale  to 


the  Soviet  Union,  coupled  with  low  yields  due  to 
drought,  promi-sed  to  bring  much  of  the  idleo  land 
back  into  production  in  1984 

•On  IWay  11.  1983.  NRDC  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  R  Block  and  Office  of  Manage 
ment  and  Budget  Director  David  Stockman,  citing 
excessive  regulatory  delay  and  urging  progress. 

'Even  for  this  purpose,  LESA  may  not  lie  useful 
when  sites  for  large  projects  having  multifarm  im- 
pacts, such  as  highways  and  energy  corridors,  are 
evaluated  In  these  cases  It  may  be  impractical  to 
devise  a  single  rating  applicable  simultaneously  to 
many  parcels  of  land  S<'e.  eg.  site  asse&.sment 
questions  3,  8.  9.  11.  13  and  14. 

'■  l,and  evaluation  question  (5)  and  site  evalua- 
tion questions  (12).  (15i  and  il6i  do  address  in  a 
general  way  the  Impact  related  notion  of  how  much 
farmland  would  be  harmed  by  a  development  pro 
po.sal  The.se  questions,  however,  suffer  from  the 
common  LESA  deficiencies;  They  result  in  ratings 
for  the  site,  not  for  the  project;  they  are  inherently 
relative;  and  they  do  not  call  for  the  production  of 
essential  information  about  program  impacts 

"  National  environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  42 
U  S.C   i  4321  et  .seq   ( 1969). 

■•This  draft  was  circulated  by  USDA  for  review 
by  twelve  other  federal  agencies. 

' "  John  R.  Block.  Secretary.  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Jesse  A  Helms.  Chairman.  US 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  June  24.  1983. 
(Progress  Report  on  Implementation  of  the  Farm 
land  Protection  Policy  Act  i. 

"To  a  large  extent,  such  a  requirement  would 
not  place  any  greater  burden  on  agencies  than  does 
NEPA.  which  already  requires  that  agencies  docu- 
ment the  environmental  impacts  of  major  federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  environment  It 
would  simply  require  that,  where  farmland,  as  de- 
fined Hy  the  EPPA.  was  affected,  some  .sort  of  docu 
mentation  would  be  required  regardless  of  whether 
a    major  federal  action"  was  b<Mng  proposed. 

"  127  Cong  Rec  H7656  i  daily  ed.  Oct  22.  1981) 
(remarks  of  Representative  Jeffords). 

"■Proposed  National  Topsoil  Preservation  Act  of 
1983  Hearings  on  H  R  19  Before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  The  Environment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
98th  Cong  .  1st  Se.ss  (July  19.  1983)  (statement  of 
Robert  J.  Gray) 

"  Where  applicable.  NEPA  already  calls  for  agen- 
cies to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  has  jurLsdiclion  by  law 
or  special  experti.se  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  Involved.  "  i  102(2Mc)<v). 

I « •  •  • 

'■We  also  recommend  periodic  reporting  by 
USDA  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
FPPA.  This  IS  especially  important  in  light  of  weak- 
nesses in  the  agency's  June  23.  1983  statutory 
report,  which  included  a  failure  to  .summarize  the 
effects  of  federal  programs  on  farmland  protection 
as  required  under  the  .statute  7  U.S.C  4207(1) 

•■■'U.S.  Soil  Conservation  S<'rvlce.  Department  of 
Agriculture,      National    Agricultural    Land    Evalua 
lion    and    Site    As.sessmcnt     Handbook.      310-VI 
NLESAH.    January,     1983    I  hereinafter    cited    as 
LESA  Handbook   I 

••'  Proposed  5  658.5<bi 

'•  LESA  Handbook  at  602-F 

•■LESA  Handbook,  at  602  10-602-13 

•■•  The  LESA  handt)ook  offers  .some  sample  guide- 
lines for  decisions  ba.sed  upon  the  application  of 
the  LESA  system.  (LESA  Handbook,  p  603).  While 
such  guidelines  may  be  important  at  the  local  level 
for  development  siting  and  other  planning  matters, 
federal  agencies  using  LESA  must  remember  that, 
for  FPPA  purposes,  the  system  is  merely  intended 
to  supplement  their  required  impact  analyses  and 
not  to  provide  the  principal  basis  for  decision  in- 
volving choices  among  program  alternatives. 

S.  2004 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Farmland  Protec- 
tion Policy  Act  AmendmenUs  of  1983". 

FARMIJ\ND  protection 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1540(a)  of  the  Farmland 
Protection  Policy  Act  (7  U.S.C.  4201(a))  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "and  '  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (5);  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  ■;  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  1541  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
4202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

■(d)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  States  farm- 
land to  be  irreversibly  converted  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses  in  cases  in  which  other  nation- 
al interests  do  not  override  the  importance 
of  the  protection  of  farmland  nor  otherwise 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  maintaining  farm- 
land resources. 

■(e)(1)  Before  taking  any  action,  or  pro- 
viding any  assistance,  that  would  result  in 
the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural  uses,  a  department,  agency,  independ- 
ent commission,  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall— 

•  (A)  conduct  public  hearings,  and  consult 
with  the  Secretary,  on  such  proposed  action 
or  assistance  in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  subsection  (b):  and 

■•(B)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  statement 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  .such 
unit  of  the  Federal  Government  complied 
with  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  such 
action  or  assistance. 

(2)  Such  unit  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  such  statement  available  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  section  552  of  title 
5.  United  Slates  Code,  and  shall  use  .such 
statement  in  conducting  any  review  of  such 
action  or  assistance. 

'  (f)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  such  rules,  conduct  such  reviews,  and 
collect  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  subtitle.  ". 

report 
Sec  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1546 
of  the  Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  4207)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
each  year  thereafter.'  after  "enactment  of 
this  subtitle'. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec  4.  Section  1548  of  the  Farmland  Pro- 
tection Policy  Act  (7  U.S.C.  4'209)  is  re- 
pealed. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senators 
Jepsen  and  Dixon  to  introduce  the 
Farmland  Protection  Polic.v  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

The.se  amendments  are  designed  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  provisions 
of  the  Farmland  Protection  Policy 
Act.  which  was  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the 
farmland  protection  provisions  is 
clear— to  prevent  the  unnecessary  con- 
version of  prime  agricultural  lands  to 
nonfarm  uses  due  to  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
required  to  implement  this  law  6 
months  after  the  date  of  its  enactment 
or  June  22.  1981. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  chose  to  wait  2  years 
before  finally  proposing  rules  to  en- 
force the  law. 

Mr.  President.  these  proposed 
rules— even  after  all  of  this  lime— are 
deficient  in  two  major  areas. 


Fir.st,  Federal  agencies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  comply  with  the  act  as  each 
saw  fit.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  play  almost  no  coordinat- 
ing role. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Sections  1541  and  1542  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  lead  the  Federal  effort  to 
protect  prime  farmlands. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Iowa  and 
Illinois  (Mr.  Jepsen  and  Mr.  Dixon) 
and  I  are  introducing  today  would  cor- 
rect this  problem. 

The  Department  would  be  required, 
through  rules,  reviews,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  information  from  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  problem 
with  the  proposed  rules  is  that  they  do 
not  create  any  kind  of  a  mechanism 
for  the  Department  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  this. 

Section  1546  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981  is  quite  explicit  on 
this  point. 

I  find  it  quite  incredible,  after  re- 
reading this  section,  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  determine  that  a  reporting 
requirement  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  would 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  produce  yearly  reports  on  their 
progress  on  implementing  the  Farm- 
land Protection  Policy  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  legisla- 
tion adds  a  section  to  the  act  that  will 
greatly  improve  its  overall  effective- 
ness. 

The  legislation  would  allow  public 
participation  in  agency  decisions  af- 
fecting prime  farmland.  The  public's 
views  are  vital  to  the  Federal  decision- 
making process.  Their  active  participa- 
tion in  matters  affecting  prime  farm- 
land will  be  most  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  agricul- 
tural industry  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  in  the  world.  Our 
farmers  reap  harvests  which  are  used 
to  feed  the  people  of  our  country  and 
needy  people  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  prime  agricultural  lands  form 
the  lifeblood  of  this  great  industry. 
Yet  once  an  acre  of  this  land  is  lost  to 
nonfarm  uses,  it  is  only  very  rarely 
ever  returned  to  the  farm. 

The  landmark  national  agricultural 
lands  study  estimated  that  the  United 
States  loses  3  million  acres  of  prime 
agricultural  lands  per  year. 

Local  and  State  governments  have 
worked  for  years  to  reduce  this  loss.  In 
fact,  the  town  of  'Vernon  in  my  home 
Stale  of  Vermont  recently  approved  a 
spending  measure  to  enable  them  to 
buy  the  development  rights  to  prime 
farmland  within  their  borders. 

The  town  of  Brattleboro.  'Vt.,  has  re- 
cently completed  an  exhaustive  study 


of  prime  farmland  in  their  area  and  is 
now  at  work  on  methods  to  protect 
this  land. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  join  this  effort. 
During  hearings  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  June  24  in  Brattleboro. 
witnesses  from  Vermont,  the  other 
New  England  States,  and  New  York  all 
testified  in  support  of  such  an  effort.  I 
want  to  again  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subommittee,  Mr. 
Jepsen.  for  listening  to  the  views  of 
the  Northeast  that  day. 

The  American  Farmland  Trust  and 
other  organizations  have  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  loss  of  prime  farmland 
each  year. 

The  legislation  we  arc  introducing 
today  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  more  effectively  to 
reduce  this  loss. 

I  want  to  commend  Senators  Jepsen 
and  Dixon  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  on  this  issue  over  the  years  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  are  losing  our  farmland 
at  the  alarming  rate  of  12  square  miles 
every  day.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
100.000  acres  of  farmland  per  year  are 
lost  to  nonagricultural  uses.  Shopping 
centers,  subdivisions,  airports,  and 
highways  contribute  to  this  loss.  Con- 
struction and  other  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

Congress,  by  enacting  the  Farmland 
Protection  Policy  Act  in  1981.  recog- 
nized as  a  priority  the  need  to  avoid 
losses  of  prime  farmland  caused  by  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
act  requires  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  develop  criteria  for 
identifying  the  effects  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  conversion  of  farmland 
to  nonagricultural  uses.  The  criteria 
will  then  be  used  to  identify  Federal 
programs  that  could  be  modified  to 
stem  the  loss  of  prime  farmland. 
These  efforts  will  complement  those 
already  ongoing  on  the  State  and  local 
government  level. 

This  act  was  lo  be  implemented  by 
June  22.  1982.  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  not  submit  proposed 
rules  for  comment  until  this  year. 

The  rules  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment do  not  reflect  the  intent  of  the 

law. 

The  legislation  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Jepsen 
and  Senator  Leahy,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  law. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  required  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  the 
progress  of  implementing  the  Farm- 
land Protection  Policy  Act. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  allow 
the  public  to  express  its  opinion  and 
comment  on  the  proposed  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  carrying 
out  this  act. 

The  State  of  Illinois  recognized  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  its  econo- 
my when  Gov.  James  Thompson 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  4  on  July 
22.  1980.  This  order  required  that  the 
State's  nine  capital  development  agen- 
cies prepare  policy  statements  on  how 
they  would  consider  farmland  in  their 
development  projects  and  how  they 
would  mitigate  adverse  impacts  of  pro- 
posed projects  on  farmland.  The  Gov- 
ernor designated  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  policy 
contained  in  the  executive  order.  On 
August  19.  1982,  the  Governor  signed 
Public  Act  82-945.  Farmland  Preser- 
vation Act."  into  law.  The  act  codified 
the  terms  of  the  executive  order  in  the 
Illinois  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  support  States  such  as  Il- 
linois in  their  effort  to  protect  farm- 
land. This  effort  requires  cooperation 
at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  Federal  agencies  regulate 
their  activities  to  insure  that  local  and 
State  programs  to  protect  farmland 
are  not  negated  by  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Jepsen. 
Senator  Leahy,  and  I  are  introducing 
provides  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  become  a  full  partner  with  State 
and  local  efforts  in  protecting  Ameri- 
ca's most  valued  resource.* 


UMI 


By.  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2005.  A  bill  to  expand  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  through  in- 
creased targeting  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  export  funds, 
expand  exports  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  dairy  products,  and  ex- 
panded authority  for  the  u.se  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  slocks  to 
facilitate  export  sales,  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  exports  of  proc- 
essed and  protein  fortified  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  TRADE  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  foreign 
export  subsidies  that  are  taking  mar- 
kets away  from  American  farmers. 
This  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
broad  range  of  agricultural  trade  orga- 
nizations, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  it. 


ftpt'i  iiK-ally.  the  bill  hsus  lom  part.,. 
First,  it  would  target  the  existing 
Helms  amendment  funds  to  export  as- 
sistance for  those  commodities  and 
products  that  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  foreign  export  subsidies.  It 
would  provide  for  the  shipment  of 
100.000  tons  of  dairy  products  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  It  would  specifi- 
cally authorize  an  export  payment-in- 
kind  program,  and  it  would  encourage 
the  use  of  processed,  value-added 
products  in  Public  Law  480. 

These  actions  will  use  existing  funds 
and  surplus  dairy  products  to  counter 
unfair  foreign  export  subsidies.  This  is 
a  cost-effective  way  of  helping  our 
farmers  by  expanding  exports  and  re- 
storing a  free  and  fair  world  market. 

USDA  analysts  estimate  that  subsi- 
dies of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity alone  have  cost  the  United 
States  $5  to  $6  billion  a  year  in  ex- 
ports since  1980.  If  conditions  do  not 
change,  the  loss  could  be  up  to  $8  bil- 
lion by  1987.  Such  lo.sses  are  unfair 
and  unjustified,  and  American  farmers 
should  not  have  to  bear  this  burden. 

This  new  bill  is  a  slimmed  down  ver- 
sion of  S.  822.  the  Agricultural  Export 
Equity  and  Market  Expansion  Act  of 
1983.  which  was  adopted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  this  spring.  S.  822  con- 
tains several  controversial  provisions 
and  due  to  the  press  of  Senate  busi- 
ness, it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
full  Senate  to  consider  the  measure.  In 
an  effort  to  expedite  consideration, 
this  version  deletes  or  modifies  the 
most  controversial  provisions  while  re- 
taining several  important  features  of 
S.  822.  I  believe  it  is  a  compromise 
which  the  full  Senate  should  support. 

Farm  export  progams  simply  must 
be  cost  effective,  in  my  judgment,  and 
this  legislation  clearly  meets  that  test. 
There  are  no  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  this  bill— in 
fact,  it  should  produce  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  Dairy  sales  and  export  PIK 
dairy  exports  which  result  from  this 
provision  will  cut  storage  costs  and 
bring  in  revenues  to  help  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  broad  support 
this  legislation  has  received  from 
farm,  agribusiness,  and  trade  organiza- 
tions. The  following  organizations 
have  expres.sed  support  for  this 
amendment: 

Corn  Refiners  A.ssocialion. 

Dairymen.  Inc. 

Millers  National  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Broiler  Council. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Grange. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

National  Pa-sta  A.s.soclatlon. 

Rice  Millers  Federation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 

United  Ekk  Producers. 

The  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  should  be  commended  for 
their  bipartisan  effort  in  developing  S. 


822.  That  legislation— and  this  new 
version  which  is  derived  from  it— are 
designed  to  strengthen  our  economy 
through  expanded  trade  and  respond 
to  the  unfair  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
specific  targeting  of  funds  for  export 
assistance  provided  in  current  law.  I 
will  discuss  this  in  more  detail  in  just  a 
moment,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  provision  will  use  existing 
funds.  It  will  not  require  new  expendi- 
tures. 

In  addition,  the  dairy  export  provi- 
sion has  been  modified  from  S.  822  in 
an  effort  to  compromise.  The  total 
amount  of  required  shipments  has 
been  reduced  to  100,000  tons  from 
150,000  tons.  Beyond  that,  the  legisla- 
tion is  drafted  so  that  USDA  will  have 
additional  flexibility  in  determining 
how  the  export  shipments  are  made, 
either  as  direct  sales  or  in  an  export 
PIK. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  Senator  Cochran  for 
being  the  first  Senators  to  propo.se 
export  PIK  legislation  last  fall.  Specif- 
ic authority  for  an  export  PIK  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  this  spring,  and  a 
slightly  modified  version  is  included  in 
this  legislation. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  be  specifically  author- 
ized to  provide  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  U.S.  exporters 
and  users  and  foreign  purchasers  to 
encourage  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
products.  The  commodities  that  could 
be  made  available  include  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  milk  and 
their  products,  and  any  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. These  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts would  be  provided  at  no  cost. 

Providing  CCC  agricultural  commod- 
ities could  .serve  to  reduce  the  overall 
cost  of  U.S.  commodities  to  foreign 
purchasers  and  thereby  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  products.  An 
example  of  such  use  would  be  to  pro- 
vide commodities  to  offset  the  use  of 
export  subsidies  by  competing  export- 
ing nations. 

While  the  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary 
to  take  positive  steps  to  improve  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  commodities,  it  also  in- 
cludes certain  safeguards.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  program  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  manner  that  gives  equal  treat- 
ment to  domestic  users  of  the  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodity.  The  example,  in 
the  case  of  cotton,  this  would  be  the 
processor,  manufacturer,  or  other  user 
who  opens  the  bale  of  raw  cotton. 
With  domestic  u.sers  now  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports  of  cotton  products, 
any    action    taken    by    the    Secretary 


under  this  provision  with  respect  to 
exports  is  to  be  accompanied  by  com- 
parable action  for  domestic  users. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  would  return  us  to 
a  two-price  cotton  system. 

Other  safeguards  include  the  re- 
quirement that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  that  are 
provided  under  this  authority  must  be 
u.sed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
increased  use  either  in  the  United 
Slates  or  in  a  foreign  country  and  to 
avoid  displacing  usual  marketings  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  lake  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram and  to  prevent  the  u.se  for  other 
than  domestic  use  in  the  destination 
country  of  such  commodities  and  pro- 
ductions. 

If  a  program  is  carried  out,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  provide  all  inter- 
ested foreign  purchasers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  participate.  However,  priority  is 
to  be  given  to  those  foreign  purchasers 
who  have  been  traditional  buyers  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
products,  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products 
on  an  annual  basis  in  quantities  larger 
than  the  level  of  purchases  over  a  pre- 
vious representative  period. 

In  order  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption and  storage  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  in  for- 
eign nations,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  supplemental 
amounts  of  CCC  commodities  and 
products  to  foreign  purchasers  who 
use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
commodities  or  products  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  facilities 
in  the  importing  country  to  improve 
the  importing  country's  capability  to 
handle,  market,  process,  store,  or  dis- 
tribute U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
or  products.  This  provision  will  assist 
in  improving  long-term  markets  for 
U.S.  commodities  and  products.  The 
development  of  an  improved  infra- 
structure of  ports,  roads,  and  other  fa- 
cilities should  encourage  more  effi- 
cient and  increased  utilization  of  U.S. 
products  in  importing  countries. 

The  version  of  export  PIK  which  I 
am  proposing  will  specifically  name 
milk  products  as  one  of  the  .surplus 
commodities  which  could  be  used.  For 
example,  through  this  authority,  sur- 
plus dairy  products  can  be  offered  to 
countries  which  purchase  U.S.  poultry 
and  eggs.  Such  action  would  cut  back 
our  costly  and  burdensome  dairy  sur- 
plus, and  at  the  .same  time  benefit  our 
hard-pressed  poultry  industry.  For 
that  matter.  I  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  implement 
such  a  program  through  existing  au- 
thority &S,  soon  as  possible. 


This  legislation  also  makes  special 
emphasis  on  the  export  of  value- 
added,  high  value  products.  There  are 
many  benefits  to  the  American  econo- 
my resulting  from  the  export  of  such 
products.  Each  $1  billion  in  sales  of 
the.se  products  generates  from  35.000 
to  45,000  private  sector  jobs  in  related 
industries. 

The  bill  will  encourage  the  use  of 
processed,  value-added  products  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  Processed 
milk  and  products  fortified  with  plant 
protein  are  named  as  specific  exam- 
ples. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  at 
USDA  recently  published  a  report  en- 
titled -High-Value  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports: U.S.  Opportunities  in  the 
I980's."  This  excellent  report  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  such  exports. 
It  also  makes  the  point  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  dominated  trade 
in  high-value  products  due  to  their  ag- 
gressive export  promotion  and  export 
subsidies. 

Freedom  and  fairness  in  trade  have 
been  the  hallmarks  of  U.S.  trade 
policy.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  ever  be  a  completely  free  trading 
system  in  the  world,  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  free  trade  to  be  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  all  nations. 

Today.  U.S.  agriculture  is  organized 
to  operate  in  this  kind  of  environment, 
and  U.S.  farmers  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge to  produce  for  the  world  market- 
place. The  consensus  in  U.S.  agricul- 
tural policy  is  that  this  is  not  only  best 
for  tho.se  who  benefit  from  plentiful 
quantities  of  high  quality  food  at  com- 
petitive prices,  it  is  also  best  for  the 
American  people. 

In  recent  years  this  free  and  market- 
oriented  trading  system  has  come 
under  assault  by  those  who  would  de- 
stroy it  through  the  use  of  predatory 
agricultural  export  subsidies. 

The  policy  initiatives  provided  for  in 
this  legislation  will  bring  a  measure  of 
equity  to  the  world  agricultural  trad- 
ing s.vstem  for  U.S.  farmers.  It  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports within  the  framework  of  the 
international  agreements  our  country 
has  entered  into,  and  it  is  designed  to 
induce  those  nations  which  employ 
predatory  subsidies  to  stop  using 
them. 

Our  Government  has  taken  every 
other  action  at  its  disposal  without  ef- 
fective results.  Utilization  of  some  of 
the  same  kinds  of  measures— now 
being  used  by  many  competitor  na- 
tions—by the  United  States  is  the  only 
hope  we  now  have  for  bringing  such 
nations  to  the  bargaining  table  so  that 
comity  and  fairne.ss  might  be  restored 
to  the  world  trading  system. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
Slates  has  been  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products  and 
commodities,  now  supplying  80  per- 
cent of  the  soybeans.  60  percent  of  the 


feed  grains.  40  percent  of  the  wheat 
and  cotton,  and  20  percent  of  the  to- 
bacco and  rice  moving  in  world  trade. 
The  value  of  these  exports  increased 
from  approximately  S7  billion  in  1970 
to  S43.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
the  volume  has  more  than  doubled  in 
that  same  period.  These  exports  create 
more  than  half  a  million  domestic  jobs 
in  related  industries,  and  take  the  pro- 
duction of  2  out  of  every  5  acres  of 
cropland.  They  generate  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  farmers  cash  receipts, 
and  contribute  about  S20  billion  to  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Despite  the  many  benefits  of  inter- 
national trade  in  farm  products  to  the 
United  States,  agricultural  exports  in 
fiscal  year  1982  was  $39.1  billion,  a  de- 
cline of  almost  S5  billion  from  the 
1981  level.  This  represents  the  first 
year-to-year  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  exports  in  more  than  a  decade. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pro- 
jecting a  further  decline  in  the  current 
year  to  $34.5  billion— down  12  percent 
from  1982  and  21  percent  below  1981. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  decline  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  world  recession,  weak  for- 
eign currencies  and  massive  debt  of 
many  potential  importers,  the  residual 
effect  of  the  grain  embargo  imposed 
by  President  Carter  in  1980.  and  very 
favorable  weather  conditions  world- 
wide are  all  causal  factors.  These  are 
exacerbated  by  record  production  and 
large  surpluses,  which  combine  to  pro- 
vide less  than  normal  incentive  for  im- 
porting nations  to  secure  reserves  of 
foodstuffs. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  geopo- 
litical and  economic  factors,  the  use  of 
export  subsidies  by  a  growing  number 
of  competitor  nations  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  causal  elements  in  this 
decline  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

The  continued  application  of  mas- 
sive export  subsidies  by  our  trading 
partners  and  competitors  will  severely 
dislocate  U.S.  agriculture.  If  these  ac- 
tivities continue  unchecked,  the  princi- 
pal result  could  be  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  agricultural  production 
base  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  situ- 
ation is  unacceptable,  and  negotiations 
should  proceed  forthwith  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  such  massive,  direct  agricul- 
tural export  subsidies  as  are  employed 
by  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty and  some  other  nations. 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  losing 
vital  agricultural  trade,  not  only  be- 
cause of  slack  demand,  but  because  of 
unfair  competition  from  massive  for- 
eign export  subsidies. 

FOREIGN  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

Much  of  the  erosion  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural markets  overseas  is  the  result  of 
predatory  export  policies  employed  by 
competitor  nations.  These  nations, 
such  as  the  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC)  and 
Brazil,  are  using  massive  export  subsi- 
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dies  to  move  their  surpluses  into  world 
marlcets,  which  displace  sales  from  the 
United  States  and  other  competitive 
export  nations. 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  EXPORT 
SUBSIDIES 

Under  the  EEC's  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  (CAP),  the  EEC  pays  an 
exporter  the  difference  between  the 
high  internal  price  and  the  lower 
world  market  price  for  agricultural 
conunodities  and  products.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  CAP  have  risen  15  to  20 
percent  annually  from  1977  to  1982. 

The  EEC's  aggressive  use  of  export 
programs  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks 
generated  by  their  high  internal  sup- 
port prices  has  made  the  Community  a 
major  contender  for  world  markets. 

European  farm  spokesmen  relate 
that  their  intent  is  merely  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  the  production  of  basic 
commodities.  However,  the  facts  dem- 
onstrate that  their  policy  has  gone  sig- 
nificantly beyond  that.  EEC  soft 
wheat  prices,  for  example,  are  not 
only  significantly  above  world  prices, 
they  have  stimulated  production  as 
much  as  20  percent  above  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The  combined  budget  for  domestic 
and  export  subsidies  for  the  EEC  was 
$30  billion  in  1982.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  world  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But.  the  fact  is  that 
the  existence  of  subsidies  at  all  makes 
a  vital  difference  as  to  which  nation 
makes  a  sale. 

EEC  farm  exports  must  be  subsi- 
dized to  be  sold  outside  the  Communi- 
ty. Recently.  EEC  butter  prices  were 
53-percent  higher  than  the  world 
market,  wheat  prices  were  38  percent 
higher. 

EEC  exports  to  countries  outside  the 
Community  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  5  years. 

The  EEC's  1982  exports  of  over  $80 
billion  in  farm  products  to  all  sources 
will  continue  two  decades  of  uninter- 
rupted gains  in  their  farm  exports. 

EEC  exports  of  close  to  $30  billion  to 
non-EEC  member  countries  in  1982 
will  be  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  U.S.  export  level. 

This  dramatic  growth  is  clo.sely  cor- 
related with  increases  in  export  subsi- 
dies. In  1976,  the  EEC  exported  $12 
billion  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
non-EEC  members,  using  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  in  direct  export  sub- 
sidies. In  1982,  the  EEC  exported 
nearly  $30  billion  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  non-EEC  members  using 
nearly  $8  billion  in  direct  export  subsi- 
dies. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  times  when 
any  commodity  such  as  wheat  is  in 
surplus.  The  United  States  has  acted 
responsibly  in  such  limes  by  initiating 
policies  to  reduce  production  and  by 
massive  storage  programs.  The  EEC. 
however,  has  been  unwilling  to  share 
the    burden    of    supply    management. 


Indt'fd,  Ihfii  ichpuiiM-  lu  suipiu.it'.i  lia..-. 
been  to  encourage  still  more  produc- 
tion by  raising  domestic  prices  and  in- 
creasing the  export  subsidy  interven- 
tions. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  is  that 
the  United  States  has  carried  the 
world's  wheat  inventory,  while  the 
EEC  has  not  made  a  substantial  effort 
to  hold  their  large  surpluses.  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  carrying  these 
world  stocks— and  consequently  much 
of  the  costs  of  the  EEC  common  agri- 
cultural policy  as  it  is  now  being  oper- 
ated—is borne  by  U.S.  farmers  and 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  European  policies  of  artifically 
high  internal  prices  and  export  subsi- 
dies—rather than  the  storage  of  sur- 
pluses and  supply  management  pro- 
grams such  as  those  employed  by  the 
United  States— has  produced  a  world 
market  situation  that  is  damaging  to 
the  world  trading  system  and  to  the 
U.S.  economy. 

BRAZILIAN  SOYBEAN  EXPORTS 

Brazilian  soybean  exports  are  an- 
other case  in  point.  Brazil  has  u.sed  a 
complex  combination  of  tax  incen- 
tives, subsidized  financing,  price  con- 
trols, quotas,  export  rebates,  and  cred- 
its, restitutions  to  crushers  and  proces- 
sors, and  income  tax  exemptions  to 
build  an  industry  that  now  dominates 
the  world  soybean  oil  market. 

During  the  period  1973-81,  the  U.S. 
soybean  industry  lost  a  significant 
world  share  of  the  crush  volume  and 
exports  of  meal  and  oil  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

U.S.  share  of  world  soybean  meal  ex- 
ports declined  from  78  percent  to  39 
percent. 

U.S.  share  of  soybean  oil  exports  de- 
clined from  64  percent  to  24  percent. 

U.S.  crushing  margins,  as  indicated 
by  USD  As  weekly  calculation  of  cen- 
tral Illinois  spot  margins,  declined 
from  72  cents  to  23  cents  per  bushel. 

Utilization  of  U.S.  plant  capacity  de- 
clined from  83  to  71  percent. 

U.S.  stocks  of  soybean  oil  rose  to 
700.087  metric  tons,  equal  to  106  per- 
cent of  total  exports  for  the  year. 

These  disastrous  trends,  are  the 
product  of  extensive  subsidies,  particu- 
larly in  Brazil,  compounded  by  U.S. 
export  embargoes  in  1973.  1974.  1975. 
and  1980. 

In  1973  74.  the  world  soybean  meal 
market  was  6.4  billion  tons.  The 
United  States  supplied  78  percent,  or  5 
million  metric  tons,  and  Brazil  sup- 
plied the  remaining  22  percent,  or  1.4 
million  metric  tons. 

By  1980  81.  the  world  market  had 
grown  to  15.5  million  metric  tons.  U.S. 
volume  increased  to  6.1  million  metric 
tons,  but  our  market  share  dropped  to 
39  percent.  Over  this  .same  period. 
Brazil  increased  its  market  share  to  55 
percent,  exporting  8.6  million  metric 
tons. 

In  soybean  oil.  Brazil  was  not  a  sup- 
plier  in    1973-74.   The   United   States 


t..id  64  percent  of  the  world  market, 
the  EEC  had  27  percent,  and  all  others 
had  9  percent.  But  by  1980-81.  Brazil 
had  jumped  to  45  percent  of  the  world 
soybean  oil  market.  The  U.S.  share 
had  declined  to  24  percent,  while  the 
EEC's  share  had  fallen  to  14  percent. 

The  Brazilian  soybean  industry 
enjoys  the  full  support  of  its  Govern- 
ment's treasury  and  is  rapidly  forcing 
all  other  suppliers  out  of  the  world 
market.  For  example,  earnings  from 
soybean  oil  exports  are  exempt  from 
income  tax  in  Brazil. 

POULTRY 

The  situation  facing  the  U.S.  poultry 
industry  is  another  case  in  point.  U.S. 
poultry  exports  declined  in  1982  by 
one-third  in  value  compared  to  the 
previous  year. 

Exports  of  whole  broilers  dropped  75 
percent  in  1982.  from  $163  million  to 
just  $41.5  million.  Export  sales  of  all 
poultry  and  poultry  products  for  the 
period  amounted  to  $478  million,  down 
from  $710  million  during  the  same 
period  in  1981. 

Most  observers  attribute  the  rapidly 
expanding  use  of  export  subsidies  by 
the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Brazil  as  the  major  rea.son  for  this 
precipitous  decline. 

Sale  of  U.S.  broilers  are  not  being 
displaced  because  of  quality  consider- 
ations, and  they  are  not  being  dis- 
placed on  the  basis  of  production 
costs.  Both  these  factors  tend  to  work 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Rather, 
these  markets  are  lost  for  this  product 
because  of  the  Government  financed 
subsidies  employed  by  competitor  na- 
tions. 

In  the  EEC.  poultry  subsidies  equal 
about  $195  per  metric  ton  for  broilers, 
which  is  about  9  cents  per  pound. 
Direct  subsidy  payments  to  EEC  broil- 
er exporters  in  1981  totaled  nearly  $41 
million,  while  whole  chicken  exports 
from  the  EEC  to  non-EEC  nations  to- 
taled $371  million.  EEC  egg  exporters 
received  an  increase  in  their  export 
subsidy— to  11  cents  per  dozen. 

The  subsidy  paid  to  Brazilian  poul- 
try exporters  for  1981  is  estimated  at 
$37  million,  while  poultry  exports 
reached  a  value  of  $354  million. 

The  Middle  East  nations  of  Egypt 
and  Iraq  have  historically  trailed  only 
Japan  as  the  principal  importers  of 
U.S.  poultry.  But.  as  a  result  of  these 
Brazilian  and  EEC  subsidies,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  $650  million  Middle  East- 
ern broiler  market  plunged  to  less 
than  1  percent  in  1982.  while  the  EEC 
and  Brazilian  shares  have  climbed  to 
49  percent  and  39  percent,  respective- 
ly- 

Competition  from  EEC  and  Brazil- 
ian poultry  exports  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  the  months  ahead.  French 
production  of  broilers  is  expected  to 
grow  by  10  percent  a  year  while  do- 
mestic consumption  is  expected  to  in- 
crease   by    only    3    percent.    In    1981, 


brmlrr  consumption  in  Brazil  rose  by 
li;  percent,  while  con.sumption  in- 
>  tin.sid  lust  2  percent. 

Ill  fact  the  Brazilian  poultry  indus- 
tr\  has  expanded  so  rapidly  that  it 
now  iraiLs  only  the  United  Stales  in 
total  broiler  output.  Produrtion  has 
risen  more  than  sixfold  .since  1971  to 
1.5  million  metric  tons  in  1982.  Broiler 
txports  have  quadrupled  from  81.000 
tons  in  1979  to  330.000  Ions  in  1982. 
Brazilian  broiler  exports  have  gone 
from  3  percent  of  domestic  production 
in  1976  to  20  percent  in  1982. 

Foreign  export  subsidies  work 
ai^ainst  U.S.  exporters  in  two  ways. 
EEC  and  Brazilian  exports  receive  a 
significant  competitive  advantage  in 
the  price-sensitive  Middle  East 
market. 

At  the  same  time,  these  subsidies  en- 
courage excess  production  in  the  EEC 
and  Brazilian  export  .sectors.  This  sur- 
plus output  has  saturated  the  Middle 
Eastern  market  with  whole  broilers 
and  eggs,  thus  lowering  prices  to  levels 
which  U.S.  producers  cannot  meet. 

The  present  decline  in  U.S.  poultry 
exports  is  a  cause  for  concern  from 
several  points  of  view.  On  the  basis  of 
pure  economic  competition,  it  would 
appear  that  U.S.  poultry  exporters 
should  be  dominant  and  that  exports 
should  be  increasing. 

Certainly,  no  other  country  has 
better  production  efficiency  or  tech- 
nology. Furthermore,  the  EEC— the 
largest  U.S.  competitor— is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  feed  imports,  while  the 
United  States  is  self-sufficient. 

Also,  the  U.S.  poultry  industry  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  service 
export  markets.  Many  U.S.  companies 
have  become  export-oriented,  meeting 
special  requirements  such  as  Arabic  la- 
beling and  Islamic  slaughter  specifica- 
tions. 

Moreover,  the  American  poultry  in- 
dustry has  come  to  depend  on  exports. 
In  1981,  U.S.  poultry  export  brought 
in  $770  million,  with  the  volume  of 
broiler  exports  accounting  for  6  per- 
cent of  U.S.  production. 

But  U.S.  poultry  producers  have 
been  preempted  from  gaining  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
market  and  now  have  virtually  lost 
those  few  customers  they  had  in  the 
area. 

In  the  future,  other  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets—such as  those  that  import  pri- 
marily chicken  and  turkey  parts— may 
be  significantly  eroded.  And  this  situa- 
tion has  developed,  not  primarily  from 
economic  advantage  and  free  competi- 
tion, but  because  of  the  subsidy  poli- 
cies of  foreign  governments. 

RESPONSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Policymakers  in  the  United  States 
liave  not  .>;at  idly  by  in  the  face  of  the 
problems  confronting  agricultural 
trade  and  exports. 

First,  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  adjusted  U.S.  domes- 
tic farm  policies  and  programs  to  oper- 


ate within  market  forces  of  supply  and 
demand— even  when  it  has  been  costly 
in  terms  of  Treasury  outlays  and  re- 
duced farm  income.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of  exactly  the  oppo- 
site policy  adjustments  by  those  na- 
tions utilizing  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Second.  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been  active  in 
multilateral  negotiations  in  an  effort 
to  bring  an  end  to  predatory  trading 
practices  by  those  nations  employing 
them. 

POLICY  ADJUSTMENTS 

U.S.  farmers  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  take  responsible, 
strong,  and  effective  steps  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  oversupply.  They  have 
rejected  the  notion  that  we  can  solve 
our  problems  by  dumping  our  surplus- 
es on  the  world  market.  They  have 
been  willing  to  participate  in  acreage 
reduction  programs  instead. 

In  1982.  48  percent  of  the  wheat 
acres  and  29  percent  of  the  corn  acres 
in  the  United  States  were  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Government's  acreage 
reduction  program.  More  than  77  per- 
cent of  the  rice  and  cotton  base  acre- 
age was  in  compliance.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  reduction  in  acreage  in 
1982,  very  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions caused  actual  wheat  and  coarse 
grain  production  to  increase  by  1  per- 
cent. 

Becau.se  of  this  unanticipated  over- 
supply,  an  effort  to  induce  even  great- 
er participation  in  the  crop  reduction 
programs  for  the  1983  crops  was  un- 
dertaken by  Congress-this  time  even 
to  include  advance  payments  for  par- 
ticipation. These  acreage  diversions 
and  prepaid  deficiency  payments  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  S2,4  billion  in  1983. 
In  addition.  Congress  has  provided 
for  ma.ssive  storage  programs  to  hold 
the  surpluses.  The  farmer-owned  grain 
reserve,  for  example,  holds  millions  of 
tons  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  United 
States.  For  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
the  cost  of  the  reserve  programs  is  es- 
timated to  be  $10  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
made  use  of  a  host  of  authorities  at 
his  disposal  to  employ  every  available 
means  to  stop  the  piling  up  of  these 
kinds  of  surpluses  and  to  begin  reduc- 
ing the  stocks  we  now  have. 

The  supply  control  programs  in  the 
United  Slates  for  1983  crops  provide 
an  example  of  a  ma.ssive  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  control  surplus  pro- 
duction. For  1983.  farmers  signed  up 
to  idle  82  million  acres— a  record 
amount-through  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion, payment -in-kind,  and  land  diver- 
sion programs  offered  by  USDA, 

In  short,  the  United  Stales  has 
taken  a  large  number  of  responsible 
and  costly  steps  to  address  the  surplus 
problem. 

There  is  an  increasing  consensus  in 
the  United  Stales,  however,  that  com- 
petitor nations  have  not  acted  respon- 


sibly in  the  face  of  the  worldwide  glut 
of  these  crops.  Harvested  acreage  for 
wheal  and  feed  grains  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  3  percent  in  Canada 
and  8  percent  in  Argentina  in  1982.  Al- 
though the  harvested  area  in  the  EEC 
is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  only 
one-half  of  1  percent,  the  fact  that 
there  was  any  increase  at  all  indicates 
an  unwillingness  to  restrain  produc- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  for  farm  policies  to 
operate  in  a  way  that  does  not  miti- 
gate against  the  world  trading  system 
and  against  free  and  fair  trade. 

However,  it  is  unacceptable  for  the 
United  Slates  to  continue  to  reduce  its 
agricultural  production  base  because 
of  the  application  of  growing  and  un- 
relenting export  subsidies  by  competi- 
tor nations.  That  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  thousands  of  U.S.  farms 
and  a  tremendous  reduction  of  our 
gro.ss  national  product  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  thousands  of  jobs  in 
related  industries. 

U.S.  Initiatives  To  Restore  Equity  to  the 
World  Agricultural  Trade  Structure 
The  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  been  seeking  to  end  the  predato- 
ry trade  practices  being  employed  by 
competitor  nations  trading  in  world 
markets.  Negotiations  and  discussions 
have  been  underway  for  several  years 
on  the.se  trade  matters. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  have 
held  numerous  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  EEC  and  hearings  on 
various  related  topics. 

In  1982.  during  committee  consider- 
ation of  agricultural  programs  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  process.  I  offered 
an  amendment  directing  that  S175  to 
$190  million  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration funds  be  used  to  counter  the 
price  and  credit  subsidies  of  other 
countries.  That  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate. 

In  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  language  was  re- 
vised to  provide  the  $175  to  $190  mil- 
lion for  export  activities  of  the  CCC  in 
general.  President  Reagan  signed  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  on  September  8.  1982. 

On  October  20,  1982.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  announced  a 
■blended  credit  "  program  for  financ- 
ing U.S.  agricultural  exports.  The  pro- 
gram used  $100  million  of  the  Helms 
amendment  funds  as  interest-free 
direct  credits,  which  were  blended 
with  $400  million  of  CCC  credit  guar- 
antees of  private  lender  financing  at 
market  interest  rates.  The  total  pack- 
age provides  interest  rates  at  levels 
competitive  with  subsidizing  countries, 
so  as  to  encourage  potential  purchas- 
ers to  buy  U.S.  products. 

The  blended  credit  program  has 
proven  highly  successful.  By  the  end 
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ol  1982,  all  of  ihe  funds  had  been  allo- 
cated to  eight  countries  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  2.5  million  tons  of  U.S. 
corn,  wheat,  soybean  meal,  vegetable 
oil,  and  cotton. 

As  part  of  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Con- 
gress appropriated  not  more  than  $500 
million  to  be  used  for  CCC  direct 
e.xport  credits. 

On  January  11.  1983,  President 
Reagan  announced  the  use  of  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  in  interest-free 
direct  credits  to  be  blended  with  credit 
guarantees  to  finance  at  least  $1.25 
billion  in  blended  credit  export  .sales. 
In  total,  blended  credit  has  financed 
the  sale  of  more  than  7  million  tons  of 
U.S.  commodities. 

In  addition,  on  January  17.  1983. 
Egypt  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  buy  1  million  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  flour  over  the  next 
12  to  14  months.  USDA  is  providing 
enough  CCC-owned  wheat  to  enable 
U.S.  suppliers  to  sell  and  deliver  wheat 
flour  at  the  agreed-upon  price  of  $155 
per  metric  ton.  Credit  guarantees  will 
also  be  used.  This  action  will  utilize 
surplus  U.S.  wheat  and  replace  subsi- 
dized French  wheat  flour  .sales  to 
Egypt. 

Beyond  that.  USDA  announced  in 
early  August  a  sale  of  28,000  tons  of 
surplus  dairy  products  to  Egypt. 

Apart  from  these  targeted  actions, 
the  United  States  has  continually 
sought  to  end  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  through  the  prescribed  pro- 
cedures of  international  law.  and  spe- 
cifically through  the  processes  provid- 
ed for  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  a  multilateral 
treaty  with  88  signatory  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the  10 
member  nations  of  the  EEC.  estab- 
lishes recognized  guidelines  for  fair 
trade  and  disputes  settlement  proce- 
dures among  nations  engaged  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  GATT  first  went 
into  effect  in  1948.  In  addition  to  the 
signatory  nations,  the  GATT  is  pres- 
ently applied  on  a  de  facto  basis  to  30 
other  countries. 

Periodically  under  the  GATT  mech- 
anism, the  trade  ministers  of  the  sig- 
natory nations  convene  in  multilateral 
sessions.  The  mo.st  recent  ministerial 
meeting  occurred  in  Geneva  in  Novem- 
ber 1982.  This  was  the  first  such  meet- 
ing in  almost  10  years,  and  unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  produce  the  much- 
needed  progress  sought  by  the  United 
States  as  necessary  to  end  predatory 
export  practices. 

I  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
participating  in  the  ministerial  confer- 
ence expressed  in  great  detail  to  other 
nations  participating,  the  concerns  of 
U.S.  agriculture  and  the  need  to  begin 
a  work  program  designed  to  end  preda- 
tory export  subsidies.  These  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  solutions  to  serious 


trade  problems  were  publicly  rebuffed 
by  the  members  of  the  EEC.  This  oc- 
curred despite  the  fact  that  the  EEC 
policies  are  very  costly  to  several  of 
the  EEC  member  states.  Instead  of 
agreeing  to  a  work  program,  a  very 
general  communique  was  adopted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  and 
even  that  was  repudiated  by  Sir  Roy 
Denman.  head  of  the  EEC. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  conducted  a  hear- 
ing in  December  1982  to  hear  the  re- 
ports from  the  GATT  Ministerial  and 
to  assess  the  outcome.  Several  mem- 
bers stated  that,  if  export-subsidizing 
nations  were  unwilling  to  change  their 
unfair  practices,  then  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  stand  up 
for  American  interests  in  a  more  force- 
ful way.  The  same  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed by  farm  organization  repre- 
sentatives in  hearings  this  spring. 

That  brings  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  We  must  respond,  yet  in  a  way 
that  is  reasonable  and  responsible. 
This  legislation  will  respond  to  the 
unfair  trade  practices  which  other 
countries  are  employing  in  a  way 
which  benefits  American  farmers,  ex- 
pands trade  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
economy,  and  saves  money  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Wayne  Boutwell.  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, and  a  short  summary  of  my  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

S.  2005 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
An  may  be  cited  as  the  Agricultural 
Export  Trade  Equity  Act  of  1983'  . 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Sec.  2.  Section  135  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (7  U.S.C.  612c 
note)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '  Notwith.standing  the 
foregoing  provision.s.  effective  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984 
and  September  30.  1985.  the  funds  specified 
in  this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  export  assistance 
only  in  connection  with  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  that  have 
been  adversely  affected,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  by  price  or  credit  subsidies 
used  by  other  countries  on  their  agricultur- 
al exports.". 

DAIRY  PRODUCT  EXPORTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
export  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
metric  tons  of  dairy  products  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  each  of 
the  fi.scal  years  ending  September  30.  1984 
and  September  30.  1985:  Provided.  That  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  carries  out  this 
provision  through  sales  of  dairy  products, 
such  sales  shall  be  made  at  such  prices  as 
the  Secretary   determines  appropriate  but 


not  less  than  the  minimum  prices  applicable 
under  the  International  Dairy  Arrange- 
ment: And  provided  further.  That  the  level 
of  exports  required  under  this  provision 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  donations  of 
dairy  products  made  under  the  provisions  of 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  A.ssislance  Act  of  1954.  Such  exports 
shall  be  made  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  such  authority  as 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  law.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  .semiannually,  through 
September  30.  1985.  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
the  volume  of  exports  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

EXPANSION  or  MARKETS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
under  which  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  milk,  and 
products  thereof  acquired  through  price 
support  operations  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  provided  to  United 
States  exporters  and  users  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers at  no  cost  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  products  thereof,  in- 
cluding value-added  or  high-value  agricul- 
tural products  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— 

( 1 )  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  program  provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign 
purcha-sers  and  u.sers  of  United  Stales  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
in  any  case  in  which  the  importation  of  a 
manufactured  product  made,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  a  commodity  or  product  thereof 
made  available  for  export  under  this  section 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
ty or  product  thereof  at  a  competitive  di.sad- 
vaniage; 

(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purcha.sers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  consider  for  participation  all  in- 
terested foreign  purchasers,  giving  priority 
to  those  who  have  traditionally  purchased 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products  there- 
of on  an  annual  basis  in  quantities  greater 
than  the  level  of  purchases  in  a  previous 
representative  period: 

(3)  shall  ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that 
any  use  of  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts thereof  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion by  made  in  such  manner  as  to  encour- 
age increased  use  and  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof;  and 

(4)  shall  lake  reasonable  precautions  to 
prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to 
other  countries,  or  use  for  other  than  do- 
mestic use  in  the  importing  country,  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  products  thereof 
made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  If  a  foreign  purchaser  sells  in  the  im- 
porting country  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority  of 
this  section,  and  uses  the  receipts  from  the 


sale  of  such  commodities  or  products  there- 
of for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
facilities  in  the  importing  country  to  im- 
prove the  handling,  marketing,  storage,  or 
distribution  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof  in  such  im- 
porting country,  such  purchaser  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  supplemental  distributions 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
thereof  under  this  section.  Supplemental 
distributions  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  with  such  commodities  or  products 
thereof,  at  such  intervals,  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate taking  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  facility  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  capability  of  the  importing  coun- 
try to  distribute  or  otherwise  use  additional 
commodities  or  products  thereof,  and  such 
other  factors  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f )  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  place  of. 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

VALUE-ADDED.  PROCESSED.  AND  PROTEIN 
FORTIFIED  PRODUCTS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721 )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  In  distributing  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  this  title,  the  President  shall 
consider  the  nutritional  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  di.'^tributing  such  com- 
modities in  the  form  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-fortified products,  including  processed 
milk  and  plant  protein  products,  and  shall 
take  all  feasible  steps  to  ensure  that  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  such  commodities  di.s- 
iributed  each  fiscal  year  be  in  the  form  of 
proces.sed  and  protein-fortified  products.  In 
selecting  commodities  for  di.stribution  under 
this  title,  the  President  .shall  also  consider 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  proposed  recipi- 
ents of  the  commodities  and  the  purposes  of 
this  title.". 

<b)  Subclause  (B)  of  section  1207(a)<5)  ol 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  1736m(aK5)<B))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(B)  funding  an  export  market 
development  program  for  value-added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods  at  a  greater 
funding  level  than  that  provided  during 
fiscal  year  1983;  and". 


NATIONAL  Council 
OF  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  29.  1983. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  in  the  agricultur- 
al sector  continue  to  face  a  major  challenge 
in  the  area  of  expanding  exports.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  the  gross  value  of  U.S.  agricul 
tural  exports  fell  from  $43.5  billion  in  1981 
to  $39.5  billion  in  1982.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  currently  projecting 
that  the  decline  will  continue  in  1983  with 
the  gross  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
expected  to  reach  only  $34.5  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  decline  can  be  attributed  to 


a  number  of  factors:  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion, the  strength  of  the  dollar,  debt  bur- 
dens faced  by  many  of  our  foreign  custom- 
ers, and  the  continued  use  of  unfair  trade 
practices  by  many  of  our  competitors  in  the 
world  market. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  taking  leadership  in 
this  area  of  expanding  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  made  this  issue  a  major  pri- 
ority. However,  as  the  year  progressed, 
other  i-ssues  such  as  the  implementation  of 
the  "PIK"  program,  and  target  price  freeze 
proposals  dominated  the  Committees 
agenda. 

I  strongly  encourage  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee to  once  again  move  the  issue  of  agri- 
cultural trade  to  the  forefront  of  your  legis- 
lative agenda.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  which  will 
help  to  put  the  agricultural  export  sector  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Expanding  agricultur- 
al exports  not  only  benefits  producers,  but 
also  benefits  the  entire  economy  in  the  form 
of  creating  new  jobs  and  stimulating  addi- 
tional economic  activity. 

Specifically.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  legislation  which  would: 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  export  "PIK"  programs: 

(2)  Specify  that  the  S175-190  million, 
made  available  through  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  agricultural  exports, 
be  used  for  those  commodities  or  products 
which  have  been  adversely  impacted 
through  the  u.se  of  unfair  trade  practices  on 
the  part  of  our  foreign  competitors; 

(3)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  export  surplus  dairy  products.  The 
amount  to  be  exported  under  this  provision 
should  take  into  account  the  projected 
world  demand  for  dairy  products  over  the 
next  two  years:  and 

(4)  Strongly  encourage  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  consider  the  nutritional  as- 
sistance to  recipients  and  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  that  would  result  from  di.stribution  of 
additional  value  added  products  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

In  addition,  I  have  attached  a  list  of  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  have  endorsed 
this  four  point  proposal. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  leadership  you 
have  provided  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
trade  and  encourage  you  to  take  action  on 
the  agricultural  trade  proposal  outlined 
above. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  A.  Boutwell. 

Dairymen.  Inc. 

Corn  Refiners  Association. 

Millers  National  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Wheal  Growers. 

National  Broiler  Council. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Grange. 

National  Milk  Producers  A.ssociation. 

National  Pasta  Association. 

Rice  Millers  Federation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 

United  Egg  Producers. 


Summary  of  Major  Provisions 
Agricultural  export  promotion.  For  fiscal 
years    1984    and    1985.    requires    that    the 
export  promotion  funds  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 


uon  Act  of  1982  (Helms  amendment  funds) 
be  used  only  for  agricultural  commodities 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  by  price 
and  credit  subsidies  on  exports  of  other 
countries. 

Dairy  product  exports.  During  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  export  at  least  100.000  metric  tons 
of  CCC  dairy  products  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
except  that  any  sales  must  be  at  prices 
above  the  International  Dairy  Arrangement 
minimums  and  the  required  level  of  exports 
must  be  in  addition  to  any  donations  for 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  under  P.L.  480  or 
other  assistance  programs. 

Export  payment-in-kind  program.  Author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  establish  and  carry  out 
an  export  PIK  program  using  surplus  CCC 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof,  including  among  others  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  dairy.  The 
other  provisions  of  this  export  PIK  program 
provide  for:  Domestic  users  to  receive  equal 
treatment  relative  to  foreign  purchasers  and 
users  in  cases  where  the  domestic  users 
would  otherwise  be  disadvantaged:  all  inter- 
ested foreign  purchasers  to  be  considered 
for  participation,  wi'th  priority  to  be  given 
to  those  that  traditionally  purchased  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities;  the  CCC  commod- 
ities to  be  used  to  encourage  increased  sales 
and  avoid  displacing  usual  marketings  of 
the  United  States;  reasonable  precautions  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  resale  or  transshipment 
of  the  commodities  to  other  countries;  and 
supplemental  distributions  of  commodities 
to  foreign  purchasers  who  use  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  commodities  within  the 
importing  country  to  construct  or  improve 
the  marketing,  storage,  or  distribution  ca- 
pacity in  the  importing  country. 

Value-added,  processed,  and  protein  forti- 
fied products.  Requires  the  President  to 
consider  nutritional  assistance  lo  recipients 
and  benefits  to  the  Unted  States  of  provid- 
ing processed  and  protein  fortified  products, 
including  processed  milk  and  plant  protein 
products,  under  P.L.  480,  and  to  take  all  fea- 
sible steps  to  ensure  that  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  products  so  distributed  are 
processed  and  protein  fortified  products. 
Also,  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  fund  export  market  develop- 
ment programs  at  higher  levels  than  during 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Section-by  Section  Analysis 
Short  title 
The   first  section   provides   that   this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Export 
Trade  Equity  Act  of  1983". 

Agricultural  export  promotion 
Section  2  amends  section  135  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  by 
adding  a  new  .sentence  at  the  end  thereof. 
The  new  sentence  provides  that  notwith- 
standing the  other  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion, the  funds  required  under  that  section 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  export  assistance  during  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  must  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  that  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  price  and  credit  subsidies  used  on  agricul- 
tural exports  by  other  countries.  Under  this 
new  provision  the  determination  as  to  which 
commodities  and  products  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  will  be  made  solely  by  the 
Secretary. 

Dairy  product  exports 
Section  3  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  export,   during  each  of  the  fiscal 
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years  1984  and  1985.  at  least  100.000  metric 
tons  of  dairy  products  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corportion  (CCC). 

To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  carries 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  through 
export  sales  of  dairy  products,  such  sales 
must  be  made  at  prices  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  but  not  less  than 
the  minimum  prices  applicable  under  the 
International  Dairy  Arrangement.  The  level 
of  exports  required  under  this  section  must 
be  in  addition  to  any  donations  of  dairy 
products  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  or  Public  Law  480.  Exports  are 
to  be  made  through  the  CCC  under  existing 
authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
CCC.  and  the  Secretary  is  to  report  semian- 
nually, through  September  30.  1985.  to  the 
Senate  and  House  agriculture  committees 
on  the  volume  of  exports  under  this  section. 
Expansion  of  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products 

Section  4  provides  specific  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  an 
export  payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program. 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corportion  to  U.S.  exporters  and  users  and 
foreign  purchasers  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof,  including  value-added 
or  high  value  products.  Under  this  program, 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  would  be  provided  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  eligible  recipients 
at  no  cost.  The  commodities  that  could  be 
made  available  include  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  and  milk,  and  their 
products,  and  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  in  carrying  out 
an  export  PIK  program  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  must  ensure  that  the  program 
provides  equal  treatment  to  domestic  and 
foreign  purchasers  and  users  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  thereof  in 
any  case  in  which  the  importation  of  a  man- 
ufactured product  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  commodity  or  product  thereof  made 
available  for  export  under  the  program 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
ty or  product  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Section  4(b)  also  directs  the  Secretary,  to 
the  extent  that  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  foreign  purchasers  under  an  export 
PIK  program,  to  provide  all  interested  for- 
eign purchasers  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  with  priority  to  be 
given  to  those  foreign  purchasers  who  have 
been  traditional  buyers  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  and  who 
continue  to  purchase  such  commodities  and 
products  on  an  annual  basis  in  quantities 
greater  than  the  level  of  purchases  in  a  pre- 
vious representative  period. 

Section  4(b)  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof,  that  are 
provided  to  eligible  recipients  under  this 
section,  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
courage increased  use  and  avoid  displacing 
usual  marketings  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  either  in  the 
United  Stales  or  in  foreign  markets.  Under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  also  re- 
quired to  take  reasonable  care  to  prevent 
the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  coun- 


tries of  the  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  provided  under  this  section 
and  prevent  the  use  for  other  than  domestic 
use  in  the  receiving  country  of  such  com- 
modities and  products. 

Section  4(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  supplemental  distributions  of  CCC 
commodities  and  products  thereof  to  for- 
eign purchasers  who  .sell  in  the  importing 
country  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts thereof  received  from  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  and  who  use  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales  for  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  facilities  in  the  importing 
country  to  improve  the  importing  country's 
capability  to  handle,  market,  store,  or  dis- 
tribute U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof.  Supplemental  distribu- 
tions under  this  subsection  would  be  made 
with  such  commodities  or  products,  in  such 
amounts,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  taking  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  the  facility  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  the  capability  of  the 
importing  country  to  handle,  distribute,  and 
use  additional  commodities  or  products,  and 
such  other  factors  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

Section  4(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Section  4(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  neces- 
.sary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Section  4(f)  provides  that  the  authority 
provided  in  this  section  is  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  place  of  any  other  authority  provided 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

Value-added,  processed,  and  protein 
fortified  products 

Section  5(a)  amends  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c).  The  new  subsection 
provides  that,  in  distributing  agricultural 
commodities  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  President  shall  consider  the  nutri- 
tional assistance  to  recipients  and  the 
United  States  that  would  result  from  pro- 
viding the  commodities  in  the  form  of  proc- 
essed and  protein  fortified  products,  includ- 
ing processed  milk  and  plant  protein  prod- 
ucts. 

The  new  subsection  also  directs  the  Presi- 
dent, in  distributing  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480.  to  lake 
all  feasible  steps  to  ensure  that  an  appropri 
ate  portion  of  the  commodities  distributed 
each  fiscal  year  be  in  the  form  of  protein 
fortified  and  processed  products.  In  select- 
ing commodities  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  provision,  the  President  is  further  di- 
rected to  consider  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  proposed  recipients  and  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

Section  5(b)  amends  section  1207(a)(5)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  to  ex 
press  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should,  and  is  requested 
to,  expand  (to  the  fullest  extent  possible) 
the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricutural  Service  of  the  Depart 
menl  of  Agriculture  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  funding  an  export  market  develop- 
ment program  for  value-added  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods  at  a  greater  level 
than  during  fiscal  year  1983.« 


By  Mr.  EAST; 

S.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
exempt  tire  dealers  and  retreaders 
under  section  13(bKlO)  of  that  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  certain  automo- 
bile service  and  automobile  selling  es- 
tablishments; to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EXEMPTION  or  TIRE  DEALERS  AND  RETREADERS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  allowing 
certain  exemptions  from  the  overtime 
premium  pay  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  title  20.  United 
State  Code,  section  213.  currently  en- 
joyed only  by  automobile  dealers  to  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  selling  new  or 
retreaded  tires,  engaged  in  retreading 
tires,  or  engaged  in  other  service  or 
repair  activities  related  to  the  automo- 
tive industry. 

Congress  has  historically  viewed  the 
automotive  industry  as  warranting 
special  treatment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Prior  to  1968. 
section  13(a)(19)  exempted  all  employ- 
ees of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  automobiles  and  other  specified 
vehicles  from  the  act's  overtime  premi- 
um pay  provisions.  That  section  was 
repealed  in  1966.  However,  a  more  lim- 
ited exemption  from  overtime  premi- 
um pay  provisions  was  maintained 
under  .section  13(b)(10).  for  salesmen, 
partsmen.  or  mechanics  primarily  en- 
gaged in  selling  or  servicing  such  vehi- 
cles if  employed  by  a  nonmanufactur- 
ing  establishment  primarily  engaged 
in  selling  those  vehicles  to  ultimate 
purchasers. 

This  limited  exemption  was  main- 
tained for  automobile  dealers  in  the 
face  of  an  overall  broadening  of  the 
acts  coverage.  Testimony  on  behalf  of 
automobile  dealerships  showed  that 
they  were  experiencing  declining 
profit  margins.  The  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association  (NADA)  thus 
requested  protection  from  overtime 
pay  provisions  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  repair  shops,  service  sta- 
tions, tire  dealers,  muffler  shops,  and 
independent  garages.  NADA  spokes- 
men claimed  that  their  competition 
for  the  most  part  was  exempt  from 
overtime  premium  pay  provisions 
under  the  general  retail  establishment 
exemption  because  most  were  busi- 
nesses with  less  than  $250,000  in 
annual  revenues. 

Congress  responded  with  a  specific 
exemption  for  certain  employees  of 
automobile  dealers  irrespective  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  the  dealerships'  busi- 
ness. 

The  problem  that  afflicted  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  1965-66  burdens  tire 
dealers,  retreaders  and  other  portions 
of  the  automobile  aftermarket  today. 
Primarily  because  of  inflation,  most 
tire   dealers   or   retreaders   no   longer 


bt'iicfit  from  th(  ^;cntral  exemption 
providt'ci  for  retail  or  .service  establish- 
ments. The  dollar  threshold  for  that 
(>xemption  increased  to  $362,500  year 
a-s  of  December  31.  1981,  However.  ;i.s 
the  per  unit  cost  of  tires  and  ser\ices 
provided  by  such  establishments  in- 
( rea-ses,  they  quickly  outgrow  this  ex- 
empt ion. 

The  result,  then,  is  thai  the  shoe  is 
now  on  the  other  fool.  Under  current 
law.  many  small  business  firms  must 
pay  overtime  premium  pay  to  employ- 
ees doing  the  same  work  automobile 
dealers  can  have  done  at  straight  time 
pay.  This  means  that  the  statute  is 
perpetuating  a  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantat;e  with  no  fair  rationale.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
which  was  to  equalize  the  competitive 
positions  of  automobile  dealers  and 
other  establishments. 

1  propose  that  Congress  amend  the 
current  section  13(b)(10)(A)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  title  20. 
United  States  Code,  section 
213(b)(10)(A).  to  read  as  follows; 

<10)(A)  any  salesman,  partsman.  or  me- 
chanic primarily  engaged  in  selling,  servic- 
ing, or  repairing,  or  reconditioning  automo- 
biles, trucks,  farm  implements,  tires  or  any 
other  automotive  or  implement  parts,  if  he 
is  employed  by  a  nonmanufacluring  estab- 
lishment primarily  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  such  vehicles,  implements,  new  or 
retreaded  tires  or  other  automotive  or  im- 
plement parts,  or  fuel  for  such  vehicles,  to 
ultimate  purchaser.  Such  provisions  also 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
salesman,  partsman.  or  mechanic  if  he  is 
employed  by  an  automotive  tire  establish- 
ment engaged  in  retreading  work  on  tires 
which  the  establishment  expects  to  sell  in 
their  reconditioned  form. 

The  new  language  will  maintain  the 
exemptions  from  the  overtime  pay 
provisions  presently  accorded  certain 
employees  of  automotive  and  related 
implement  dealerships.  It  will  simply 
extend  coverage  to  analogous  employ- 
ees of  tire  dealers  and  retreaders.  inde- 
pendent garages,  muffler  shops,  and 
service  stations  to  equalize  the  com- 
petitive situation  between  automobile 
dealers  and  their  competition  for  parts 
and  servicing.  It  will  reinstate  the 
competitive  equality  Congress  origi- 
nally created,  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  inflation.* 


sified  as  "knives.'  The  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  reclassify  them  as 
other  knives"  for  purposes  of  tariff 
a.ssessment  and  thereby  reduce  the 
tariff  from  11.5  percent  ad  valorem  to 
7.5  percent  ad  valorem.  Additionally, 
the  bill  provides  an  automatic  annual 
decrease  in  the  tariff  rates  through 
January  1.  1987.  The  tariff  would  be 
reduced  to  4.8  percent  in  1987,  with  a 
greater  decrease,  to  3.5  percent  for 
products  from  less  developed  nations. 
Communist  countries  would  continue 
to  pay  a  40  percent  tariff. 

These  tariff  reductions  pose  no 
threat  to  American  industry.  They 
were  imposed  to  protect  American 
manufacturers,  yet  only  one  U.S.  com- 
pany currently  a.ssembles  snap-blade 
tools  (the  parts  are  manufactured  in 
Canada).  And  these  tools  are  in  a 
lower  price  and  quality  range  than 
those  imported  by  American  distribu- 
tors. Thus,  the  current  duty  being 
levied  is  not  protecting  American  man- 
ufacturers but  hindering  American 
distributors. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Barney 
Frank,  introduced  an  identical  bill 
eariier  this  year.  H.R.  2851.  It  is  under 
consideration  in  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  the 
bill  to  you  and  recommend  its  passage. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  follow 
this  statement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2010 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part E  of  part  3  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  item 
649.67  the  following  new  item: 

4C««  ad  val 
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5  9°/>  ad  val  4  3%  id  val 

S.3\  ad  val .  1.9%  ad  vH 

4,8V  ad  val  3  5%  ad  vD 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS; 
■S   2010.  A  bill  to  amend  subpart  E  of 
purt    3    of   schedule   6    of    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TARIFFS  FOR  SNAP  BLADE  TOOLS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will 
reduce  a  needlessly  high  tariff  for 
snap-blade  tools:  tools  currently  as- 
sembled by  only  one  American  manu- 
facturer. These  tools— actually  cutting 
blades  of  about  three-fourth  inches  in 
length  which  are  hand  held  and  are 
used  bv  artisans,  craftsmen,  and  con- 
struction workers-are  currently  clas- 


5  3^  ad 
val 


649  69    knivts  using  snap-oH        '  5%  ad 
Wades  which  are  val 

scored  mlo  sections         llereol 
to  perrr^it  the 
breaking  oft  ol  used 
sections,  and/or 
having  mechamsms 
lor  aJraxing  the 
ne»l  unined  seclroos 
mlo  posilons  i« 
use.  and  titades. 
handles  and  Darts 
tiKfeol 

(2)  by  amending  the  superior  heading  to 
items  649.71  through  649.86  by  inserting 
■•(other  than  knives  provided  for  an  item 
649.67)"  immediately  after    other  knives". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles provided  for  in  item  649.69  (as  added  by 
the  finst  section  of  this  Act)  that  are  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, on  or  after  each  of  the  dates  set 
forth  below,  column  1  and  the  LDDC 
column  for  such  item  are  respectively 
amended  by  striking  out  the  rate  of  duty  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  such  dale  and  in 
serling  in  lieu  thereof  the  rale  of  duty  ap- 
pearing below  next  to  each  such  dale: 


(b)  Articles  provided  for  in  such  item 
649.69  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  desig- 
nated bv  the  President  under  section  503  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  as  eligible  articles  for 
purposes  of  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences and  all  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries are  eligible  for  preferential  Irealmenl 
with  respect  to  such  articles. 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 

By  Mr   DeCONCINI; 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  require  high-buoy- 
ancy lifevests  aboard  commercial  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

LIFEVESTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.     DeCONCINI.     Mr.     President, 
todav    I    am    introducing    a    measure 
which  will  provide  safer  air  travel  for 
passengers   flying   aboard  commercial 
aircraft.  While  deregulation  of  the  air- 
line industry  has  resulted  in  a  less  re- 
strictive environment  for  the  industry 
to  operate  within,  free  from  Federal 
intrusions,  this  Senator,  and  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  the  view, 
that  there  are  certain  responsibilities 
that  must  remain  at  the  Federal  level, 
particularly  in  the  arena  of  health  and 
safety.  One  may  be  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  never  relinquished  its  control 
over   flight   safety   standards.   On   the 
other  hand,  given  the  types  of   inci- 
dents that  have  occurred  over  the  past 
several  years  involving  inadequate  or 
improperlv  maintained  safety  mecha- 
nisms, it  is  quite  clear  that  very  sup- 
portable cases  can  be  made  for  the  im- 
position   of    more    restrictive    safety 
standards  on  our  commercial  aviation 
industry.  Mr.  President,  this  is  precise- 
ly the  reason  I  am  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. Its  purpose  is  to  require  our 
commercial  airline  fleet  to  carry  high- 
buovancy  and  quick-donning  lifevests. 
The     overwater    emergency     equip- 
ment in  use  today  is  antiquated  and  al- 
though technology  has  drastically  im- 
proved the  quality  of  available  equip- 
ment, safety  devices  aboard  commer- 
cial  aircraft   remain   at   the   design  of 
those  manufactured  in  the  1930s  and 
1940's.    Further,    regulations   covering 
airline  overwater  operations  have  not 
materially  changed  for  over  40  years. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  accidents 
has  changed;  Jet  water  accident  expe- 
rience shows  that  very  little  or  no  time 
for  preparation  can  be  anticipated.  All 
accidents  have  occurred  at  a  maximum 
distance    of    30    miles    from    land    and 
with  a  maximum  notice  of  7  minutes. 
Presently.   FAA   regulations  require 
lifevests  only  for  those  flights  that  fly 
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50  iiautual  miles  beyond  the  shore- 
line. This  rule  is  faulty  when  you  con- 
sider that  215  airterminal  airports  in 
the  United  States  have  significant 
bodies  of  water  surroundinR  their  ap- 
jwoach  and  departure  areas.  Of  the 
14,000  U.S.  flights  per  day,  9,000,  or  70 
percent  land  or  depart  over  water. 
Thousands  of  flights  a  day  operate  for 
extended  periods  over  water  within 
the  50  nautical  miles  distance  from 
the  shoreline  zone.  As  a  result,  it  is  es- 
timated that  75  percent  of  the  U.S. 
scheduled  fleet  are  flying  without  the 
benefit  of  life  preserving  vests. 

Twenty  years  ago,  FAA  conducted 
tests  which  revealed  the  deficiencies 
of  the  lifevests  aboard  commercial  air- 
craft. However,  it  was  not  until  De- 
cember of  1982  that  updated  manufac- 
turing rtTulations  on  lifevests, 
through  changes  in  the  technical 
standard  orders,  came  out  by  the  FAA. 
Lifevests  must  now  have  35  pound 
buoyancy  and  be  able  to  be  donned  in 
15  seconds.  These  standards  will  not 
be  in  effect  at  the  manufacturers 
level  until  January  1985.  Because 
there  are  no  requirements  for  the  in- 
dustry to  replace  old  vests,  the  ade- 
quate vests  may  not  be  in  complete  use 
for  10  years.  Four  airlines,  Alaskan. 
American,  Pan  Am,  and  Western  Air- 
lines, have  taken  the  initiative  to  pur- 
chase and  carry  the  35  pound  buoyan- 
cy vests.  However,  lifevests  are  still 
not  available  on  75  percent  of  U.S. 
flights.  Instead  aircraft  covering  those 
flights  are  equipped  only  with  flota- 
tion cushions,  because  of  the  50  nauti- 
cal mile  rule. 

I  am  distressed  that  the  FAA  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  policy  to  insure  the  maximum 
degree  of  protection  for  air  passengers 
in  case  of  an  ovcrwater  accident.  The 
belief  that  flotation  cushions  function 
adequately  as  life  preservers  is  a  dan- 
gerous myth.  Flotation  cushions  place 
passengers,  in  the  water,  on  their 
back,  with  half  their  head  immersed. 
This  leads  to  increased  body  cooling 
rates,  which  can  cause  rapid  loss  of 
consciousness  and  hypothermia.  The 
user  must  hold  onto  the  cushion 
straps  in  order  for  the  device  to  work. 
Of  course,  if  an  individual  is  uncon- 
scious, this  is  impossible.  After  15  min- 
utes in  chilly  ocean  water,  even  the 
healthiest  person  would  lose  the  use  of 
their  hands  and  forearms.  Tests  have 
demonstrated  that  some  types  of  cush- 
ions lose  buoyancy  only  after  a  few- 
minutes. 

These  useless  flotation  devices  could 
be  replaced  by  effective  lifevests  for  a 
very  low  cost  to  the  airlines.  Approxi- 
mately 310  million  passengers  fly  on 
U.S.  commercial  aircraft  each  year. 
The  FAA  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
new  regulation  lifevests  to  be  about 
$40  each.  Other  estimates  place  the 
cost  at  about  $30.  A  one-time  cost  to 
purchase  these  vests  would  add  only  5 
cents  to  the  cost  of  every  airline  ticket 


purchased,  for  the  first  year  only.  I  in 
vest  has  a  10-year  service  life  and 
maintenance  is  estimated  at  an  addi- 
tional 3  cents  per  passenger  per  year. 
Such  a  cost  would  not  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  airlines  but  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  passenger 
ticket.  I  cannot  believe  our  flying 
public  would  be  adverse  to  spending  an 
additional  3  to  5  cents  for  a  safety  pre- 
caution that  may  save  their  life  if  an 
incident  was  to  occur. 

On  May  5  of  this  year,  a  situation 
did  occur  which  clearly  illustrates  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  FAA 
policy.  Eastern  Airlines  flight  855, 
flying  from  Miami  to  Nassau,  had  to 
turn  around  because  the  No.  1  engine 
had  lost  power.  When  the  other  two 
engines  were  lost,  the  pilot  notified 
the  passengers  that  the  plane  would 
be  'ditching"  in  7  minutes;  the  maxi- 
mum notification  time  historically 
ever  provided.  Luckily,  one  of  the  en- 
gines was  able  to  restart  and  the  plane 
landed  safely  in  Miami.  However, 
many  passengers  complained  they  had 
trouble  donning  the  lifevests  on  board 
the  aircraft.  Had  the  engines  contin- 
ued to  fail,  passengers  would  have 
been  floating  in  the  ocean  without  any 
life  preservers,  with  little  hope  for  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  that 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The  Con- 
gress should  not  sit  back  and  wait 
until  a  situation  like  the  Eastern  flight 
occurs  again,  but  ends  differently  in 
catastrophe.  We  must  take  action 
now— it  is  long  overdue. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenbero: 
S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESPONSE,  COMPENSATION,  AND  LI- 
ABILITY ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Superfund 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  This  pack- 
age of  amendments  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act.  more 
commonly  known  as  Superfund.  will 
allow  us  to  accelerate  our  progress  in 
cleaning  up  the  worst  environmental 
threat  facing  our  Nation  today,  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

The  Superfund  law  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  imme- 
diately to  chemical  spills  and  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  into  the  envi- 
ronment. In  addition,  the  law  author- 
izes the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  States  in  long-term 
actions  directed  at  the  permanent 
cleanup  of  spills,  releases,  and  aban- 
doned dump  sites.  These  remedial  ac- 
tions are  taken  at  sites  listed  on  a  na- 
tional   priorities    list    now    containing 


.)46  sites.  85  of  which  are  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Superfund  law  was  a  landmark 
in  environmental  legislation.  Like  no 
other  environmental  law,  the  Super- 
fund  provides  the  financial  resources 
to  clean  up  environmental  damage. 
The  law  now  provides  for  a  $1.6  billion 
pool  of  funds,  raised  mostly  from 
taxes  on  petroleum  and  certain  chemi- 
cals. The  Federal  Government  aug- 
ments this  tax  with  a  $44  million  per 
year  authorization. 

As  important  as  the  Superfund  law 
is.  it  is  flawed  in  two  major  respects: 
First,  the  $1.6  billion  is  grossly  insuffi- 
cient to  the  enormous  task;  and  the 
second,  the  law  contains  several  built- 
in  points  of  controversy  that  delay 
cleanup  operations.  Last  March.  I  in- 
troduced S.  816  to  extend  the  Super- 
fund  program,  tax  and  authorization 
an  additional  5  years,  effectively  dou- 
bling the  resources  available  to  clean 
up  the  hazardous  waste  dump  sites 
that  pock  our  countryside.  Today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  effective  State-Federal 
cooperation  that  have  now  been  iden- 
tified in  the  original  Superfund  law. 
My  intent  is  to  accelerate  the  cleanup 
of  hazardous  waste  sites. 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  clear 
guidance  to  EPA  regarding  priority  of 
activities:  Clean  up  first,  negotiate 
second. 

Due  in  part  to  the  Superfund's  inad- 
equate resources,  until  recently  EPA 
has  attempted  to  obtain  funding  for 
site  cleanup  through  negotiations  with 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  release. 
This  negotiation  took  place  before 
EPA  would  agree  to  use  Superfund 
money.  While  understandable,  the 
result  has  been  extended  delays  in 
committing  Superfunds  to  action. 

At  the  Nations  worst  dump  site. 
Lipari  Landfill  in  New-  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, lengthy  negotiations  between 
EPA  and  the  main  waste  generators 
delayed  the  cleanup  for  2  years.  Once 
the  decision  to  use  Superfund  was  fi- 
nally made,  however,  the  pace  picked 
up.  Cleanup  construction  began  this 
past  summer. 

The  policy  ought  to  be:  Clean  up 
first,  negotiate  second,  litigate  third. 
Any  funds  obtained  in  the  negotiating 
or  litigating  process  are  deposited  in 
the  Superfund  account. 

Second,  the  bill  would  remove  EPA's 
built-in  bias  toward  low-capital  cost 
cleanup  options. 

Current  law  has  created  a  built-in 
bias  on  the  part  of  EPA  toward  low- 
up-front-cost  options,  while  political 
and  fiscal  pressures  tilt  the  States  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  has  led  to 
delays  in  reaching  EPA-State  agree- 
ments. 

The  problem  is  this.  There  are  two 
general  options  for  cleaning  up  a  site: 
excavation  and  containment.  Excava- 
tion entails  high  up-front  capital  costs 


and  low  operations  and  maintenance 
costs.  Containment,  on  the  other 
hand,  entails  lower  up-front  capital 
costs  but  high  and  variable  operations 
and  maintenance  costs.  For  example, 
the  capital  cost  of  the  excavation 
option  at  Price's  Pit  in  my  Slate  could 
run  $50  to  $100  million,  but  the  long- 
term  O&M  costs  would  be  essentially 
zero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capital 
cost  of  the  containment  option  will  be 
$5  to  $13  million,  but  the  O&M  co.sts 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  $30  to  S50  mil- 
lion range  over  20  or  30  years. 

Combine  that  with  the  EPA  legal  in- 
terpretation to  require  the  States  to 
pav  all  O&M  costs  while  EPA  pays  90 
percent  of  the  capital  costs  and  you 
can  see  whv  EPA  and  State  negotia- 
tions have  had  difficulty.  EPA  has  a 
strong  built-in  bias  toward  low  capital 
cost  options.  The  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  strong  bias  toward  high- 
capital  cost  options.  This  bias  is 
strongly  reinforced  by  local  opposition 
to  containment  options  and  strong 
preferences  for  getting  that  stuff  out 
of  mv  backyard.  Local  authorities  are 
inclined  to  demand  the  greatest  degree 
of  cleanup  possible,  irrespective  of 
costs,  since  someone  else  is  footing  the 

bill-  „  ..      , 

The  bill  would  realign  the  Federal 

and  State  incentives  by  making  both 
capital  costs  and  O&M  costs  subject  to 
the  same  90/10  cost  sharing  formula. 
Decisions  would  more  likely  be  made 
on  public  health,  cost-effectiveness 
calculations,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  who  pays  for  what. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  allow 
State  and  local  officials  the  option  to 
buy  more  cleanup  than  EPA  decides  is 
cost-effective.  As  it  now  stands,  if  a 
local  mavor  wants  EPA  to  excavate  a 
landfill  but  EPA  decides  that  contain- 
ment is  more  cost-effective,  the  local 
mayor  has  no  option  under  the  law. 
My  bill  gives  that  mayor  the  option  of 
using  local  revenues  to  provide  the 
community  with  a  more  complete 
cleanup.  With  this  option  available  to 
local  communities,  their  residents  and 
officials  may  become  more  involved 
and  fiscally  responsible  participants  in 
the  decision.  A  more  rational  balanc- 
ing of  benefits  and  costs  may  result. 

Finally,  to  facilitate  the  consensus 
on  the  selection  of  cleanup  options. 
EPA  would  be  authorized  under  the 
bill  to  appoint  high-level  consultants 
to  give  advice  to  the  Administrator  or 
Regional  Administrator  on  a  site-by- 
site  basis.  These  consultants  would  not 
be  a  scientific  advisory  panel  with  de- 
cisionmaking authority.  Rather,  the 
consultants  would  serve  to  add  credi- 
bility to  the  EPA/State  decision- 
maker. 

Third,  the  bill  removes  the  uncer- 
tainty now  a.s.sociated  with  the  State 
share  of  tjie  cleanup  costs  in  those 
cases  where  the  State  owned  the  land- 
fill site.  Current  law  provides  that 
States  may  be  required  to  pay  at  least 


50  percent.  This  ambiguity  has  caused 
delays  when  EPA  and  the  State  dis- 
agree on  the  appropriate  State  share. 
Our  bill  removes  this  bone  of  conten- 
tion by  stipulating  that  the  State 
share  will  be  50  percent  in  these  cases. 
Fourth,  we  would  extend  the  dead- 
line for  filing  claims  against  parties  re- 
sponsible for  natural  resource  damage. 
If  the  damage  was  known  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  Superfund.  the  deadline  for 
filing  claims  is  December  11.  1983.  The 
Interior  Department,  responsible  for 
issuing  guidelines  to  implement  this 
part  of  the  statute  has  not  done  so  and 
may  not  do  so  until  December  1984. 
We  extend  the  deadline  to  3  years 
from  the  date  Interior  publishes  the 
final  regulations. 

Fifth,  we  amend  the  Superfund  law 
to  enable  a  State  to  receive  a  credit  for 
costs  it  incurred  cleaning  up  Super- 
fund  sites  between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  law  and  the  date  it  exe- 
cuted a  Superfund  agreement  with 
EPA.  Congre.ss  intended  that  States 
which  took  cleanup  actions  should  be 
repaid,  not  penalized,  for  their  aggres- 
sive enforcement.  EPAs  slow  start  on 
the  Superfund  program  left  many 
States  with  unreimbursable.  but  valid 
Superfund  expenses.  This  bill  permits 
this  reimbursement.  It  would  also 
allow  credits  earned  at  one  site  to  be 
used  at  other  approved  sites  within 
the  State. 

Sixth,  the  States  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  force  EPA  to  take  nondis- 
cretionary  actions  in  the  event  EPA 
delays  or  refuses.  I  hope  this  authority 
will  not  be  necessary,  but  past  prob- 
lems give  cause  for  concern. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  remove  the 
current  ambiguity  surrounding  State 
law  preemption.  The  law  expressly 
allows  Stales  to  impose  taxes  on 
chemicals.  Both  New  Jersey  State 
courts  and  Federal  courts  have  upheld 
the  New  Jersey  Spillfund  tax.  And  yet 
the  issue  is  still  not  settled.  The  bill 
endorses  this  method  of  raising  the 
revenue— now  being  contemplated  by 
Washington.  Michigan,  New^  York,  and 
Missouri— to  come  up  with  the  neces- 
sarv  matching  funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  central 
role  of  Government  than  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  its  citizens. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  an  abysmal 
record  when  it  came  to  the  cleanup  of 
hazardous  wastes.  I  believe  the  new 
Administrator  of  EPA  truly  wants  to 
improve  that  record.  But  there  are  leg- 
islative steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress-to 
get  these  toxic  time  bombs  disarmed 
and  to  have  that  done  quickly— can 
never  be  flaunted  again.  These  legisla- 
tive changes  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow's: 


S.  2012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CLEANUP  ACTIONS  TO  BEGIN  PRIOR  TO 
CONCLUSION  OF  NEGOTIATION 

Section  1.  Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  In  the  event  that  the  President 
enters  into  any  negotiation  with  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  vessel  or  facility  from 
which  the  release  or  threat  of  release  ema- 
nates, or  any  other  responsible  party,  with 
respect  to  removal  or  remedial  action  to  be 
taken  by  such  owner,  operator,  or  other 
parlv.  within  60  days  of  notification  of  re- 
sponsible parties  the  President  shall  also 
commence  remedial  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  thereafter  seek  reimbursement 
under  section  107  for  costs  incurred  for  such 
remedial  actions.". 

FEDERAL    SHARE    FOR    COSTS    OF    OPERATION    AND 

maintenance:  use  of  local  funds  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL REMEDIAL  ACTIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Section  104(c)(3MCHi)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(i) 
10  percent  of  the  capital,  future  operation, 
and  future  maintenance  costs  of  the  remedi- 
al action,  or  ". 

(2)  Section  104(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ".  and  payment  of  10  percent 
or  50  percent  thereof  as  required  under 
clause  (C)'. 

lb)  Section  104(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

■•(5)  In  the  event  that  the  State,  or  the  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  in  which  the  re- 
lease occurs  informs  the  President  that  it 
believes  conditions  at  a  site  require  a  reme- 
dial action  more  costly  than  the  action 
chosen  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
(4).  the  President  shall  approve  such  more 
expensive  action:  however,  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  shall,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3)(C).  pay  or  assure  payment  of 
90  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of 
such  remedial  action  which  exceed  the  costs 
of  the  action  chosen  by  the  President. 

•(6)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  selection  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  appropriate  remedial 
action  at  a  particular  site,  incident,  or  group 
of  sites,  the  President  may  seek  the  advice 
of  one  or  more  consultants  expert  in  the 
field  of  public  health  or  remedial  action." 

LIMITATION  ON  STATE  SHARE  OF  CLEANUP  COSTS 
AT  FACILITIES  OWNED  BV  A  STATE  OR  POLITI- 
CAL SUBDIVISION 

Sec  3.  Section  104(c)(3)(C)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  -(li)  50  per- 
cent of  the  capital,  future  operation,  and 
future  maintenance  costs  of  the  remedial 
action  relating  to  a  release  at  a  facility  that 
was  owned  and  primarily  used  for  treat- 
ment, storage  or  disposal  at  the  time  of  any 
dispo.sal  of  hazardous  substances  in  such  fa- 
cility, by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  For  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  facility  does  not  include 
navigable  waters  or  the  beds  underlying 
those  waters.  Contribution  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  of  the  10  per 
centum  or  50  per  centum  of  remedial  costs, 
as  appropriate,  shall  constitute  full  satisfac- 
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tion  of  any  claims  which  the  Fund  may 
havf  aKainst  the  State  and  the  political 
subdivisioii;s)  thereof." 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  112(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"date  on  which  fmal  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated implementing  the  provision  of 
this  Act  under  which  the  claim  or  action  is 
brought." 

CREDITS  FOB  STATE  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PRIOR  TO 
ENACTMENT  OF  SUPERFUND 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
104<cK3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  on  which 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted between  the  State  and  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section". 

CLARIFICATION  THAT  NO  TEDERAL  PREEMPTION 
EXISTS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  TAXATION  OR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SIMILAR 
FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  114  of 
such  Act  is  repealed. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  STATE  SUITS  TO  FORCE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ACT 

Sec  7.  Section  113  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  State  may  bring  an  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  within  such 
State  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegate  to  take  any  action  re- 
quired to  be  taken  under  the  provision  of 
this  title.  The  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  the  President  or  his  delegate  to  lake 
such  action  If  the  court  finds  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  under  this  title  to  take  such 
action". 

TRANSFER    OP    STATE    CREDIT    FOR    INDEPENDENT 
RESPONSE  ACTIONS  FROM  ONE  RELEASE  TO  AN 
OTHER 

Sec  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
104(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "the  specific  release  In  question" 
the  following;  "or  any  release  with  respect 
to  which  remedial  action  is  authorized 
under  this  section". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

FIXING  UP  SUPERFUND 

•  Mr  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  today  in  introducinK  the 
Superfund  Amendments  of  1983.  Con- 
cern about  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  citizens,  stem 
ming  from  years  of  inappropriate  and 
unsafe  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes, 
has  reached  mammoth  proportions  in 
my  State.  And  rightly  so. 

The  passage  in  1980  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental.  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act. 
known  as  Superfund.  offered  the 
promise  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  assist  in  cleaning  up  dump  sites 
which  pose  a  danger  to  public  health 
or  the  environment.  That  promise  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  In  New  Jersey, 
which  has  85  sites  on  the  national  pri- 
ority Superfund  list,  including  one 
ranked  worst  in  the  country,  the  first 
commitment  of  funds  for  cleanup  was 


announced  less  tiictn  2  inoiiiii.-.  cti<u  b), 
EPA.  And  that  was  only  the  sixth  such 
announcement  EPA  has  made  in  the  2 
years  that  the  Superfund  program  has 
been  in  effect.  In  the  meantime, 
wastes  leaking  from  the  dumpsites 
contaminate  nearby  streams  and  land, 
trees  and  fish  die.  and  the  air  carries 
strange  and  unpleasant  aromas. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Superfund  as 
presently  constituted  is  not  sufficient 
to  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  hun- 
dreds of  hazardous  waste  sites  in  this 
country.  In  May.  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  about 
$200  million  to  clean  up  the  sites  in 
New  Jersey.  Clearly  the  $1.6  billion  in 
the  Superfund  cannot  begin  to  cover 
cleanup  in  all  the  States.  Similarly  the 
pace  of  activity  has  been  so  slow  that 
it  is  obvious  that  the  5-year  life  span 
of  the  program  is  too  short.  One  of  my 
first  actions  on  coming  to  the  Senate 
was  to  join  with  Senator  Bradley  in 
sponsoring  legislation,  S.  816,  to 
extend  the  life  of  Superfund  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years,  to  1990.  and  to  double 
the  authorization  for  the  fund. 

Several  problems  have  surfaced  with 
the  structure  of  the  program.  My  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  worked  to 
identify  hazardous  sites  and  have 
them  listed  by  EPA  eligible  for  Super 
fund  cleanup  assistance.  We  now  have 
more  sites  than  any  other  State.  The 
State's  work  on  identifying  hazardous 
sites  and  developing  cleanup  plans  has 
revealed  the  need  to  improve  some  as- 
pects of  the  Superfund  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  aimed  at  resolving 
some  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  during  the  early  implementa- 
tion of  Superfund.  It  establishes  some 
simple  principles.  The  provisions  in 
the  bill  to  accomplish  these  policies 
arc: 

First.  Superfund  policy  must  be  to 
clean  up  first  and  talk  later.  The  need 
to  negotiate  with  those  responsible  for 
creating  a  hazardous  site— to  get  them 
to  pay  for  the  cleanup— is  important. 
But  it  should  not  become  an  excuse 
for  interminable  delays.  EPA  should 
begin  cleanup  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
negotiate  while  the  work  is  underway. 

Second.  State  and  local  officials 
should  have  more  leverage  in  design- 
ing cleanup  plans,  based  on  their  as- 
sessment of  the  dangers  to  the  public. 
They  should  be  able  to  select  a 
method  of  cleanup  which  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  one  which  EPA  pre- 
fers, so  long  as  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pays  for  most  of  the  addition- 
al cost. 

Third,  the  Superfund  program 
should  provide  the  same  cost-sharing 
arrangements  for  maintenance  of  sites 
as  for  initial  cleanups.  This  will  avoid 
deterioration  of  sites  once  the  initial 
steps  have  been  taken  to  contain  the 
danger  to  the  public. 


Fourth,  the  Superfund  law  should 
guarantee  that  States  will  have  to  pay 
no  more  than  half  the  costs  of  clean- 
ing up  sites  which  they  or  local  gov- 
ernments owned.  The  present  law  does 
not  make  clear  what  the  State's  share 
should  be  in  such  cases. 

Fifth.  indi\iduals  who  wish  to  file 
suit  against  the  parties  responsible  for 
damage  to  ground  water  sources  or 
other  natural  resources  will  be  given 
an  additional  3  years.  The  present 
time  limit  expires  in  December,  but 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  not 
yet  issued  the  rules  covering  these 
suits. 

Sixth,  the  bill  will  require  EPA  to  re- 
imburse States,  such  as  New  Jersey, 
for  money  they  spent  to  clean  up  toxic 
waste  sites  while  waiting  for  EPA  to 
begin  implementing  Superfund.  Our 
State  spent  about  $4  million  on  work 
at  26  sites,  before  EPA  committed  a 
single  dollar.  New  Jersey  should  not  be 
penalized  for  beginning  work  while 
EPA  dragged  it.s  heels. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  the 
danger  of  hazardous  waste  dump  sites 
and  spills  has  hung  like  a  cloud  over 
our  citizens.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  need  to  clean  these  sites  and  stop 
their  poisons  from  speading.  Inevita- 
bly some  shortcomings  in  the  law  have 
become  apparent  as  the  first  efforts  to 
implement  the  Superfund  program 
have  been  undertaken.  The  bill  which 
is  being  introduced  today  proposes 
some  improvements  in  Superfund 
which  will  make  it  a  more  useful  in- 
strument for  the  Stales.  The  States, 
like  New  Jersey,  which  have  taken  the 
lead  in  cleaning  up  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  will  not  be  penalized  for  their 
early  action.  And  all  States  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  properly  reim- 
bursed for  running  the  sites  after  they 
have  been  cleaned  up.  The  rights  of 
States  and  others  to  file  claims  or  suits 
will  be  protected. 

These  improvements  being  proposed 
today,  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  life  and  size  of  Superfund  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year,  will  help  to 
assure  that  the  much  touted  cleanup 
of  hazardous  waste  can  be  carried  out 
in  earnest.* 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  him.self. 

Mr.    Bf.ntsen.   Mr.   Heinz.   Mr. 

Matsunaga.     Mr.      Moynihan. 

and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  level  of 
funding  authorized  for  the  maternal 
and  child  health  services  block  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  no  less 
than  the  current  level  of  services  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES  BLOCK 

GRANT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  maternal  and  child 
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nu.d.^st  >ncrease.  one  that    s  nee  ssa^^^^^  Ke    Ommbu.     Reconciliation    Budget  and    illness    in    mfancy    is    well-docu- 

"'^^^r    Pr,..^den      th?s  ,s  one  of  the  Act  and  us  attendant  cutbacks  repre-  menled.  The  cost  savings  result  from 

""' ,  ^nm  e  fee  ue  and  essential  p  o-  fentmg  a  24-percent  funding  loss.  Par-  the  reduced  need  for  the  provision  of 

ZtZ^ have  and  I  can  sav  w ith  coiv  icularlv  hard  hit  were  the  funds  avail-  infant  intensive  care,  the  reduced  inci- 

f  deTce  that  'hts   ir  creL      n   te'au-  able  for  discretionary  projects,  a  loss  dence    o^.h^spitalization    for   sick    m- 

hor^'/Ition  for  t^ie  program  ,s  neces-  of  44  percent.  The  table  below  summa-  fants.  and  lessened  demand  for  long- 
sar°;'ff  w-rar?  to  Lsure  adequate  serv-  nzes  the  MCH  budget  history:  ^^^ITSils  ipf  t'oL  $1  100  to  pro- 
ves to  Children  ^.nd^pregnan,  women.  K.c^^y;.r  t  JBi-no  .ock  gt^t:  ^e  ^^Jn  M-ssip^^^cos.  S^^             P 

nu.  maternal  and  clindl.-aini  block  ^^^^^^^^^'^^\.u....    Soo™s"s  t^  pJoXmstitut.on'al 

grant    ^^V'^'pnlpt^Arfof  198       '  Authorization $558  services  to  a  child  with  handicapping 

Reconciliation  Budget  Ac\  of     98L  It  ^            ,^^,^„ 457  conditions  that  could  have  been  pre- 

makes  f^^^'S  avai  able  to  t he  States^o                         ,^^2-,y.,  first  year  of  vented  through  proper  prenatal  care, 
provide  health  .serMces  to  lov.  income           ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.  Oregon  officials  studying  women  re- 
pregnant    ^^""^^^n, '"f/'^^^f;^  ^"°   ^';''„  Authorisation £373  ^^j^.,         inadequate    prenatal    care    in 

dren.  The  Federaffort   in  this  area  ^^„p,i^t,„„  ,25  percent  cut) 348  ,j^^^  gtate  estimate  that  for  the  cost 

began  in   1935  uhen  Congr  ss  pa.ssed  p^^^^^^^f^  .^q^est 291  ^      ^       ^^^  fj^e  high-risk  premature 

J;^;S;^S    tirSJS^l^rC:  ^-r.o..ii....s.o...ei..(os3,3  -Ked    m^^^. 

trams  iead-balei  paint  poisoning  pre-  p^^^al  year   1983-Reagan  proposal  which   would   have   yielded  attendant 

vention     program;     voluntary     testing  to  con.solidate  MCH  and  women.  .savings. 

Vnd   ?ounsel.ng    program    for    genetic  infant  and  children's  supplemen-  Ohio    advocates    estimate    that    for 

dsejr  hemophiliac     diagnosis     and  tal    food    program   (WIO.    Con-  every  S2  million  invested  annually  in 

?n-.m;.ntcZer     program:   and   ado-  gre.s..  did  not  go  along:                    M.mc^s  ^,^^^,^,  ^are,  the  State  will  save  ap- 

J,       nrPPnanrv  oroeram                              M^H  authorization $373  proximately  S8  million. 

wi  h    thf  funds    Sta'S   provide    a        MCH  appropriation 373  %,abama  officials  estimate  that  for 

reU.'inflnri;^d^w.'.-?hHrcare"\ision     Z^ZT::^^^^^^^^^^^  '"^^    ?"!  ^°",1'^'°^/ 1^ e"e'n  s"1nd"$10  in 
and  hearing  .screening:  dental  care:  im-  ,^.„,„„,    State  will  .sa\<:^betN. een  $5  and  $10  in 

Zr'iiZ^'S.:^  ^'^^    EErSr:::::::::::::  1^^  Sf  ^a|  "r^ -^;r,r^ 

hiiitation     services     for     liandicapped        tV   "..;,'",  373     mildly  retarded. 

Children  Pres.dem  s  request --^       373        j^^^pj^p  ^j.^  demonstrated  effective- 

The  services  have  a  strong  preventa-  The    House    recently    parsed    H.R.  ^,^^  importance  of  prenatal  care. 

ti.eIndhSthpror^otiontlriist:Im-  3021.  the  Health  Care  for  the  Unem-  ^^     economically     disadvan- 

orovrfhe   health   smus   of   mothers  ployed  Act.  which  included  an  amend-  .^g^d  pregnant  women  go  without  ade- 

Schldren   deduce  irifant  mortality,  ment    raising    ^^e    authorizatmn    for  ^^^^te  care.  In  1980.  1  out  of  every  20 

rrdu?e    the    incidence   of    preventable  MCH    to    $483    million.    It    should   be  ^^^^t  women  received  no  prenatal 

diseies  and  handicapping  conditions,  noted  that  the  $105  '"'"'°".  ^^f  tlr  care  until  the  last  trimester.  Further- 

^nJ^rovfde  r^odical  services  to  handi-  MCH   in  the  jobs  bill  for  f>scal  year  ^^^  ^^.,^^„,,  3uggests  that  the 

cloDed  children  1983  went  entire  y  for  services,  that  is^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^t   of  the  pregnant 

AUhough    the    major   share    of   the  no  part  of  the  funding  was  set  aside  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  medical  services  is  di- 

funds  eoes  to  the  States  for  services,  for  SPRANS.  rectly  linked  to  their  inability  to  pay. 

5  percent  is  set  aside  for  the  funding  My   bill  would   raise  the  authoriza_  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^^e  coverage,  and  un- 

of   research    training,   and   innovative  lion  level  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  $449^  availability  of  public  free  care  alterna- 

programs  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec-  million,  which  wotild  maintain  services  ^_^,^^^ 

?etary  of  Health  and  Human  Services^  at  a  constant  level  and  '"^l^de    J^    ^.  comprehensive  child  health  care 

These  set-aside  funds  have  supported  percent    set    aside    for    discretionary  ^^^^_^^^^.  ^Hnics.  well-child  clinics, 

special  projects  of  r.^'u.nal  and  nation^  ^^  Mr'"pres<dent   this  is  a  verv  modest  hearing  and  vision  screening,  immuni- 

lUANrp;ovrd?';hrm(^hanisrn''o  in^rlJ/In  thS'crucial  program.  Actu-  zations  and  other  services  which  pro^ 

fe^spoliTtoTh'changing  needs,  i.ssue.     ally,  .f  ^^^^e'L^d  ^r/en'^Id'ui'ld^of  in-     Tha"  r    t     '  in  St"antTal  'savfnS'?n 
and  trends  in  MCH  in  a  timely  and     as  a  baseline  ad      en  adjusted  for  m        "^t  r  ^j.^out  these  services. 

thoughtful  manner.  Sn'veT'for" f  'car     Ir  ^84^  of  about  health  care  costs  are  likely  to  rise  ^ 

FUNDING  HISTORY  tion  icv ci  '^r  I ist di  >  <  <ii   i^  ^hiifiren  recuire  emergencv  room  care. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  ,ha,   the  ^  "^*^  {f"' ^Jf.^''^,^^^^^^^^  n^,^re  costl?t  ratr^ent^ervices.  and  in- 

funds  provided  by   MCH   block   grant  f600   Dillon   ^^^*^f  ^^^^^;°','  4°,"g%°J  ?r?ased  hospitalizations. 

represent  only  about  20  percent  of  the  ^he  question^  and  I  f "^  ""^J^^^  ^'^^  ^  studv  bv  the  Center  for  Disease 

States  expenditures  for  health  services  ^^at.   I   arnj^sking   that   w^  Control"  show'^d     that     $180    million 

for    mothers    and    children.    Medicaid  steps  necessar>    o  "^^f\f  '"^^^J'^^/^rVm  spent  on  measles  vaccination  programs 

sustains  the  major  part  of  the  States  program  '^^^^^^le    °  maintam  '^  current  .^pe                     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^  ^.^ 

setting  standards  for  quality  compre-  creased,   and   I   xmU  mention  some  ^n^^  ^^  screening  at  birth  and  treat- 

hensive  child  health  .services,  reaching  them                                               nrograms  ment  of  seven  common  disorders  was 

populations  whose  health  needs  were  Maternal  ancl  child  health  programs  m                   one-eighth    the    projected 

previously  unmet,  and  supporting  re-  are  cost  effective. 
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costs  of  cariiiK'  for  an  impaired  child 
n\«T  a  lifetime. 

A  P«'nrisylvania  study  found  that 
f  tiildrcn  participating  in  a  comprehcn- 
suc  prc\cn!i\>-  health  program  had  30 
percent  ici(.er  abnormalities  on  re- 
-creeninti  with  attendant  cost-savings. 

An  -  valuation  of  a  health  screening 
proK'rani  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
tnund  that  children  participating  in 
'he  protjram  had  annual  medical  costs 
!fi  p-ri  en!  lower  than  those  not  par- 
iKipaiuiK  m  the  program— $253.79  for 
children  in  the  program  versus  $318.58 
in  expenditures  for  nonparticipants. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  REDUCTIONS  IN  MCH 

The  loss  of  funds  ha.s  required  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  decreases  in 
maternal  and  child  health  services. 
Different  States  have  taken  different 
steps  toward  cost  savings  measures. 
These  have  ranged  from  changing  eli- 
gibility criteria  to  reduce  the  numbers 
served,  shutting  down  projects,  and 
dropping  services.  States,  in  coming  to 
terms  with  the  cutbacks,  face  the  pro- 
pects  of  trading  fewer  hours  of  oper- 
ation for  the  services  of  an  audiologist. 
dropping  services  for  asthmatic  chil- 
dren in  order  to  retain  services  for 
children  with  diabetes,  or  whether  or 
not  to  replace  a  dental  hygenists. 
State  by  State,  a  reading  of  cutbacks 
effects  paints  a  bleak  future  for  mil- 
lions of  America's  children.  Even  if 
MCH  had  not  sustained  such  severe 
cuts  in  1981,  the  health  needs  of  many 
impoverished  children  would  be 
unmet.  With  the  cuts,  even  greater 
numbers  of  children  are  placed  in 
jeopardy.  Furthermore,  the  difficult 
economic  times  experienced  by  fami- 
lies has  left  many  without  health  in- 
surance. Thus,  the  demand  for  MCH 
program  services  has  increased.  In 
sum.  47  States  report  cutbacks  in 
MCH  block  grant  programs  by  reduc- 
ing eligibility  and/or  health  services. 
Specific  examples  follow: 

In  Iowa,  the  number  of  mobile  field 
clinics  has  been  decreased  from  114  to 
108  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  children  served  from 
6,258  to  4.368.  These  mobile  clinics 
provide  preventative  and  early  identi- 
fication services  for  children  with  a  va- 
riety of  problems  including  congenital 
heart  disease,  hearing  less  and 
speech/language  defects,  scoliosis 
(spinal  curvature),  muscular  dystro- 
phy, cystic  fibrosis,  and  developmental 
disorders. 

In  Ohio  over  700.000  people  are  out 
of  work.  The  Slate  health  department 
estimates  that  over  1  million  people  in 
Ohio  have  no  health  insurance.  Poten- 
tially, in  the  next  3  years  alone.  60,000 
children  will  be  born  to  Ohio  parents 
who  have  lost  health  insurance  due  to 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 
A  preliminary  look  at  seven  Ohio 
counties  reveals  that  as  unemploy- 
ment increases  so  does  infant  mortali- 
ty. In  the  county  that  includes 
Youngstown.  where  unemployment  is 


18.6  percent,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
increased  from  13.7  percent  to  14.9 
percent  between  1980  and  1981. 

In  Mi-ssissippi.  the  following  has  oc- 
curred or  will  occur: 

County  health  departments  which 
run  maternity  clinics  will  receive  less 
support  for  nursing  staff  and  service 
will  be  targeted  only  to  the  very  high- 
est risk  patients. 

The  maternity  and  infant  project, 
which  is  located  in  three  underserved 
counties  and  which  serves  approxi- 
mately 6,000  patients  per  year  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  improved  pregnancy  outcome 
project  which  is  located  in  the  county 
where  infant  mortality  is  highest  and 
the  improved  child  health  projects, 
which  are  located  in  other  areas  where 
infant  mortality  is  very  high  and 
which  serve  10.000  to  15,000  patients 
per  year,  will  be  markedly  reduced. 

The  adolescent  pregnancy  project, 
which  provides  medical  and  counseling 
services,  will  undergo  a  25-percent  re- 
duction. 

In  Idaho,  perinatal  services  will  be 
provided  to  200  fewer  patients  and 
payment  for  hospitalization  of  high- 
risk  pregnant  women  and  infants  will 
be  restricted  to  $400  per  patient.  A 
cutback  in  the  number  of  public 
health  clinics  being  conducted  and 
their  hours  of  operation  will  reduce 
the  provision  of  immunization  services 
to  children  by  public  health.  Also,  the 
vaccine  distribution  by  private  physi- 
cians has  been  terminated. 

In  Illinois,  clinics  will  be  decreased 
from  480  to  400  which  will  make  clinic 
services  less  accessible,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,200  fewer  children  will  be 
served. 

In  Wisconsin,  there  will  be  a  drastic 
decrease  in  screening  for  hearing  prob- 
lems. In  1981.  80  diagnostic  hearing 
clinics  were  held  and  3.200  children 
were  screened  for  hearing  loss.  By 
1983,  the  target  population  for  hear- 
ing clinics  will  undergo  a  50-percent 
decrease  with  screening  for  hearing 
problems  limited  to  children  in  prekin- 
dergarten,  kindergarten,  and  first 
grade. 

In  West  Virginia  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  experienced  a  40-pcr- 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants and  referrals  in  January  1983 
compared  to  January  1982.  The  per- 
centage of  those  underemployed  and 
requesting  services  increased  over  this 
same  time  period  by  7  percent. 

In  Alabama  a  public  maternity  clinic 
had  4.200  more  visits  by  pregnant 
women  in  1982  than  in  1981. 

In  South  Carolina  a  well-baby  clinic 
which  previously  saw  infants  before 
they  were  8  weeks  old  is  now  unable  to 
see  infants  until  they  are  3  months  old 
because  of  lengthening  waiting  lists. 

In  Michigan  a  county  health  depart- 
ment has  had  an  increase  from  2  to  4 
weeks  in  the  waiting  period  for  non- 
acute  pediatric  care. 


In  New  "York  City  the  maternity  and 
infant  care  project  had  to  turn  away 
1.000  applicants  for  services  due  to 
lack  of  funding  in  1982. 

In  Ohio  the  utilization  of  an  Ml  li 
well-child  clinic  has  increased  by  100 
percent.  In  35  Ohio  projects  waiting 
time  for  an  appointment  has  increased 
by  30  to  50  percent. 

In  Oklahoma  a  health  department 
study  found  that  50  percent  of  the 
pregnant  women  in  the  State  do  not 
receive  adequate  prenatal  care. 

Particularly  hard  hit  by  the  funding 
cuts  are  the  programs  dependent  upon 
the  set-aside  funds,  including  services 
such  as  genetic  testing  and  counseling, 
hemophilia  programs,  and  pediatric 
pulmonary  centers  which  provide  spe- 
cialized services  for  children  with  res- 
piratory diseases  and  disorders  such  as 
cystic  fibro.sis  and  asthma. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  in  an  era 
when  so  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
pain  and  suffering  on  the  part  of 
mothers  and  children,  that  we  do  so 
little.  The  dollar  of  last  resort,  as  some 
have  called  the  funds  under  MCH 
block  grant,  are  spread  far  too  thin. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Federal 
programs  we  have.  It  is  an  investment 
in  the  future.  We  cannot  have  a  sound 
and  healthy  America  unless  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  commitment  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  will  continue  to  fight  for  ade- 
quate funding  for  this  program,  and  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  act  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation I  know  that  several  members  of 
that  committee,  especially  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  have  ex- 
pre.s.sed  an  interest  in  increasing  the 
authorization  for  this  vital  program, 
and  I  urge  them  to  do  so  before  we  ad- 
journ in  November. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2013 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  fi.scal  year  1982" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'fi.scal  years 
1982  and  1983  and  $499,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984'  .» 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J.  Res.   186.  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled   the    "War    Powers    in    Grenada 
Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

WAR  POWERS  IN  GRENADA  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  which 
invokes  the  War  Powers  Act  regarding 
American  involvement  in  Grenada. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  trigger 
the  reporting  requirement  of  the  War 


Powers  Act,  and  to  st.irt  the  clock  on 
the  6(ida\  Iniiil  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
troops  m  o\erseas  combat. 

Like  al!  Americans.  I  hope  the  ac- 
tions taken  today  will  avert  the  trage- 
dy and  horror  of  Beirut.  But  regard- 
less of  the  eventual  outcorne.  it  is  clear 
that  American  combat  troops  have  al- 
ready been  involved  in  imminent  hos- 
tilities, and  as  a  result,  the  War 
Powers  Act  must  be  invoked. 

This  resolution  does  not  limit  the 
power  of  the  President  to  implement 
his  foreign  policy.  Rather,  it  brings 
the  Congress  into  the  process  and  will 
allow  for  a  full  and  in-depth  debate  on 
American  involvement  in  Grenada. 

The  resolution  gives  the  President 
48  hours  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
rationale  for  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  into  Grenada.  He  then 
has  60  days  before  he  is  required  to 
bring  the  troops  home  unless  Congress 
authorizes  a  longer  stay. 

Had  the  Congress  insisted  over  the 
past  year  that  the  President  obey  the 
War  Powers  Act,  the  recent  tragedy  in 
Beirut  might  have  been  averted.  At 
the  very  least,  it  would  have  forced 
Presiderit  Reagan  to  produce  some- 
thing he  has  not  yet:  namely,  a  clear 
rational  policy  for  Lebanon. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  have  included 
in  this  resolution  a  requirement  that 
the  President  include  in  his  report  to 
Congress  a  description  of  the  specific 
goals  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Grenada 
and  the  criteria  to  determine  its  suc- 
cess. 

Finally,  this  bill  simply  implements 
the  War  Powers  Act,  invoking  the  law 
to  check  our  military  involvement  in 
Grenada.  As  such,  it  puts  the  impetus 
for  further  authorization  of  an  Ameri- 
can military  presence— past  the  60-day 
limit— on  the  Congress.  This  is  as  the 
law  should  be.  for  it  gives  the  Con- 
gress its  rightful  say  in  crucial  foreign 
policy  matters.  But,  I  say  now  that  I 
will  oppo.se  any  further  extension  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  this  small 
island  country.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  60-day  timeframe  con- 
tained in  the  War  Powers  Act  is  a 
more  than  generous  amount  in  this  in- 
stance—and I  will  actively  fight  any 
extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
incorporated  into  the  Congressional 
Rkcord  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bill 
.1       ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
i;tv    ID.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  186 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  the  Congres-s  finds  that: 
(a)    Starting    on    October    25.    1983.    the 
United   States    Armed    Forces    were    intro- 
duced   into    hostilities    or    into    situations 
where  imminent   involvement   in   hostilities 
in  Grenada  were  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances    as    provided    for    in    section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution; 


(bi  No  later  than  October  27.  1983.  the 
President  must  submit  a  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  section  (4)(a)(l)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  which  must  include 
the  following  information: 

( 1 )  The  circumstances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Grenada; 

(2)  The  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  introduction  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  Grenada;  and. 

(3)  The  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  of  the  imminent  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
hostilities. 

Section  2.  in  the  report  to  the  Congress 
required  by  the  War  Powers  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent should  also  include; 

(a)  A  description  of  the  specific  goals  of 
United  States  policy  in  Grenada,  and 

(b)  A  description  of  the  specific  criteria 
that  are  being  applied  to  determine  when 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  fighting  in  Grenada  have  success- 
fully accomplished  their  mission  as  de- 
scribed in  Section  1.  clause  b. 

Section  3.  within  sixty  calendar  days  after 
a  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  Section  1 
<b).  the  President  shall  terminate  any  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada 
unless  the  Congress  has  ( 1 )  declared  war  or 
has  enacted  a  specific  authorization  for 
such  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or 
(2)  has  extended  by  law  the  sixty-day 
period  • 

B>  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.J.  Res.   187.  A  joint  resolution  to 
repeal  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon Resolution:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

REPEAL  OF  MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  continuous  statements  of 
President  Reagan,  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cials, and  others  that  it  is  e.ssential  to 
have  1.600  U.S.  Marines  stationed  near 
Beirut  because  Lebanon  is  vital  and 
strategic  to  the  United  States.  I  dis- 
agree and  reject  their  contention.  This 
policy  statement  of  the  President  is 
nullified  by  the  casual  attitude  of  the 
Defense  Department  in.  first,  permit- 
ting and.  second,  condoning,  after  the 
fact,  the  lack  of  security  measures 
taken  for  protection  of  the  Marine 
headquarters  near  the  Beirut  airport. 
A  military  action  that  is  claimed  to  be 
vital  and  strategic  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  Slates  is  negligent  and 
haphazard  when  a  high  percentage  of 
the  U.S.  contingent,  including  the 
headquarters,  is  situated  in  a  nonde- 
fensible  area  with  only  minimal,  easily 
penetrated  lines  of  defensive  protec- 
tion. 

A  several-story  building  supported 
on  exposed  columns  was  used  as  the 
headquarters  and  to  barracks  over  200 
marines.  The  building  was  not  only 
vulnerable  to  air  or  ground  artillery 
attack  but  also,  inconceivable  as  it  is, 
was  vulnerable  to  demolition  by  explo- 
sives hauled  in  a  pickup  truck  pene- 
trating over  1  mile  from  outside  the 
perimeter  area  through  three  so-called 


defense  checkpoints.  News  accounts 
today  tell  us  that  Marine  Comman- 
dant Kelley  assures  us  that  proper  se- 
curity measures  are  in  effect.  That  is 
an  astounding  statement  unless  there 
has  been  a  complete  revamping  of  se- 
curity measures  since  Sunday. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  ap- 
proved by  majority  vote  in  this  Repub- 
lican-controlled Senate  and  by  majori- 
ty vote  in  the  Democratically-led 
House,  gave  bipartisan  endorsement  to 
the  Presidents  Lebanon  policy,  the 
continued  presence  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  contingent  in  Lebanon  for  an- 
other 18  months,  and  the  approval  of 
further  commitment  of  Aimed  Forces 
if  necessary  to  protect  those  already 
there.  I  opposed  this  policy  at  the  time 
and  I  continue  to  oppose  it.  The  events 
of  Sunday's  disaster  should  cause  reas- 
sessment. I  am.  therefore,  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Pryor  today  to  repeal 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

As  I  interpret  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159.  my  resolution  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  within  15-calendar  days 
and.  if  approved  by  the  committee  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
then  the  President  is  required  by  the 
War  Powers  Act  to  submit  to  Congress 
within  48  hours  his  proposal  on  con- 
tinued commitment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon,  or  Congress  may 
act  as  it  previously  has  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  in  setting  re- 
quirements for  the  withdrawal  or  the 
continued  presence  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon. 

I  continue  to  urge  that  our  Marine 
contingent  be  replaced  by  another 
military  contingent  from  a  country 
not  strongly  alined,  as  the  United 
States  is.  with  Israel.  I  believe  that  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Leb- 
anon aggravates  rather  than  assists 
the  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  for 
this  strife-torn  country  with  so  many 
ancient  conflicting  feuds  between  reli- 
gious groups.  I  believe  that,  rather 
than  assisting  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment toward  stability  in  Lebanon,  the 
presence  of  our  Marines  in  their  sit- 
ting duck  position  on  the  Beirut  air- 
port flats  creates  a  tempting  target  for 
hostile  acts  of  war  against  them  by 
various  Moslem  partisans.  The  United 
States  should  continue  efforts  to  work 
with  all  factions,  including  the  Saudi 
Arabians,  to  reassert  an  end  to  hostil- 
ities with  a  real  cease-fire  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

This  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  per- 
form the  proper  function  of  Congress 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  to  assure 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  developing  a  good  policy  to  ef- 
fectuate peace  without  exposing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  needless  attacks  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  casual- 
ties. Furthermore,  it  will  allow  the 
President  to  reassess  his  asserted  posi- 
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tion  that  Lebuum  Js  viUl  and  Strategic 
to  United  States  national  Interests. 
That  term  is  apropos  to  Israel  and  to 
Syria,  but  is  not  the  case  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  oil  .supplies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf    A  hich  is  700  miles  away. 

V\f  I  an  bi'  supportive  of  the  sover- 
ri».;ii!'.  "!  I.-racl  vithout  maintaining 
wur  .Armed  F'orces  in  Lebanon.  Rather. 
It  1.,  Mtal  to  the  United  States  to  reas- 
sess iUs  policy  in  Lebanon  immediately, 
which  this  resolution  seeks  to  do. 

Furthermore,  the  invasion  of  Grena- 
da should  not  distract  us  from  the 
timely  and  urgently  needed  correction 
of  a  disastrous  Lebanon  policy.  There 
are  vital  Uld  strategic  areas  of  concern 
for  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
and  island  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 
Tha'  a.^sr^smrnt  of  Grenada  in  this 
hi  [t.  ;  (:.  !•  may  be  correct  for  the 
irea'  .  ,  ^i  I'nnt^  of  the  Organization 
of  t.t. '.!!.  C.iiibbean  States,  but 
whatever  our  decision  on  Grenada,  it 
should  not  interfere  with  immediate 
reassessment  of  U.S.  Lebanon  policy 
under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  187 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon  Re.solution  (Public- 
Law  98  119)  i.s  rep<;Ui(l 


ADDIT  K  1 N  A  1    COSPONSORS 

S.    17S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  175.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  Stales  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

S.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  209.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  heroin 
would  be  made  available  through 
qualified  hospital  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  of  cancer  patients. 

S.   444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
444.  a  bill  to  provide  that  registration 
and  polling  places  for  Federal  elec- 
tions be  accessible  to  handicapped  and 
elderly  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  815 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  RuDMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  815,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  discriminate 
against  any  meetings  of  students  in 
public  secondary  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide the  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion. 

S.  865 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  865.  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tionally uniform  deep-draft  vessel  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  deep-draft 
commercial  channels  and  harbors:  to 
fund  a  percentage  of  new  channel  im- 
provements: and  to  provide  an  expedit- 
ed procedure  for  the  authorization 
and  permitting  of  navigation  improve- 
ment projects  and  related  landside  fa- 
cilities in  deep-draft  ports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1584 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1584.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
form the  treatment  of  overall  domes- 
tic losses  with  the  treatment  of  overall 
foreign  losses  and  to  conform  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  carryover  and  ordering 
rules  with  similar  investment  credit 
rules. 

S.   1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1676.  a  bill  to  provide  that  registration 
and  polling  places  for  Federal  elec 
tions  be  accessible  to  handicapped  and 
elderly  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1928 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1928,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
the  conduct  of  federally  assisted  pilot 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  under  the  various 
human  services  programs  by  establish- 
ing integrated  service  delivery  systems 
for  those  programs. 

S.    1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1939.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  period  for  qualifying  cer- 
tain property  for  the  energy  tax 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


cluisett.s  (Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1950.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
annual  contribution  limit  for  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  and  to  make  such  accounts 
more  equitable  in  the  CEise  of  lesser 
earning  and  nonworking  spouses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  3  through 
April  9.  1983,  as  'National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution    1  1.1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  beginning  June  3  through 
June  9.  1984.  as  "National  Theatre 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  1  7  1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171,  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  designation  of  July  20.  1984.  as 
•National  P.O. W. /M.I. A.  Recognition 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
HEiNi^  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  STAFFORD),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  181,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  a 
gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in 
recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  62,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 


and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outhmii^j  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken    to    correct    the   social    security 

bciiffit   disparity  known  as  thr  notch 

problem 

.•\t  the  rcqufsi  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  wa.s  added  a.s  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71,  a 
concurrent  resolution  deploring  the 
assassination  of  Benigno  Aquino,  call- 
ing for  the  conduct  of  a  thorough,  in- 
dependent and  impartial  investigation 
and  calling  for  free  and  fair  elections 
in  the  Philippines. 


.SKNATK    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 
TION     79     URGING     JAPAN     TO 
IMPORT  U.S.  COAL 
Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr    P'ord. 
Mr    R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  W.aknkr.  Mr.  Spkc- 
lY.K.   Mr.   G.^RN.   Mr.    Hfnni.KSTON.   Mr. 
Heflin,    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr.    Mathias. 
Mr.  Mktzenbaum.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr. 
Melcher  I  .submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

.S  Co.N   Res.  79 
Whereas.  Americas  coal   represents  this 
nations  most  abundant  source  of  Energy: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  a  secure 
and  reliable  supplier  of  coal; 

Whereas,  this  nation  has  recently  under- 
taken enormous  capital  expenditures  in  its 
port  facilities,  rail  facilities  and  coal  mines 
in  order  to  enhance  its  coal  exports: 

Whereas,  the  relationship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  coop- 
eration in  a  number  of  areas  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  both  nations: 

Whereas,  Japan  has  been  the  largest 
export  market  for  U.S.  mined  coal,  tradi- 
tionally importing  approximately  one-third 
of  its  coal  requirements  from  the  United 
State.s,  and  generating  $1.5  billion  in  annual 
trade  and  50,000  jobs:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  government  has 
placed  the  U.S.  coal  industry  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  by  entering  into  long  term 
contracts  with  non-American  producers,  and 
by  subsidizing  joint  ventures  with  non- 
American  mining  and  exporting  concerns, 
resulting  in  a  50%  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  Japanese  coal  market;  and. 

Whereas,  such  a  decline  in  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  Japanese  coal  market,  in  light  of  the 
current  $20  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
that  nation,  is  unacceptable:  and. 

Whereas,  a  commitment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  to  purchase  one-third  of  that 
nation's  coal  requirements  from  the  United 
States  would  reduce  the  imbalance  in  trade: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate,  thai 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Japan,  in  November 
1983  the  President  should  express  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  that; 

(1)  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  current  $20  billion  balance  of 
trade  deficit  currently  in  its  favor, 

(2)  the  reduction  of  the  trade  imbalance  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  United  States- 
Japan  trade  relations. 

(3)  the  Government  of  Japan  should  for- 
mally announce  its  long  term  commitment 
to   purchase   one-third   of   its   metallurgical 


and  steam  coal  requirements  from  the 
United  Slates. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
Japan 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Senator  Ford 
and  12  of  our  Coal  Caucus  colleagues, 
we  are  today  introducing  a  resolution 
based  on  simple  fairness. 

Its  mes.sage  is  direct.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Japanese 
Government  should  take  immediate 
action  to  reduce  the  large  $20  billion 
trade  deficit  which  it  currently  enjoys 
with  the  United  States.  By  announc- 
ing Its  long-term  commitment  to  pur- 
chase one-third  of  its  metallurgical 
and  steam  coal  requirement  from  the 
United  States,  such  action  could  in  a 
matter  of  years  reduce  the  current 
trade  imbalance  between  our  two 
countries  by  nearly  S3  billion. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  is  seri- 
ous about  a  balanced  and  fair  trade  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States,  it 
will  take  advantage  of  the  President's 
upcoming  visit  to  Japan  in  November 
1983  to  make  such  an  announcement. 

Why  is  this  resolution  necessary? 
Becaiise  during  the  course  of  the  last 
year  Japan  has  cut  in  half,  a  tradition- 
al relationship  with  the  U.S.  coal  in- 
dustry worth  SI. 5  billion  in  trade  and 
50.000  U.S.  jobs. 

During  the  last  year  alone  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan  have  dropped  from  22 
to  12  million  metric  tons.  If  current 
trends  continue,  future  U.S.  coal  ex- 
ports will  account  for  only  3  or  4  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  market.  The 
result— loss  of  over  35.000  jobs  in  our 
coal  fields  where  unemployment  is 
running  at  30  percent. 

With  a  balance  of  trade  deficit  in 
Japan's  favor  running  at  $20  billion 
and  expected  to  rise  to  $25  billion  in 
1984.  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Government  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

Our  industry  and  workers  have  ex- 
pended billions  of  dollars  to  service 
the  Japanese  market. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  private  sector  in  concert  with  the 
State  government  has  invested  over 
$50  million  to  increase  the  port  of 
Philadelphia's  coal  export  facilities 
fivefold  from  3  to  15  million  tons  yet 
our  coal  export  facilities  are  operating 
at  less  than  20  percent  of  capacity. 

Consider  that  investment  already 
under  way  or  planned  could  expand 
our  coal  port  loading  facilities  nation- 
wide from  less  than  100  million  to  290 
million  tons  by  1985. 

Consider  that  using  exiting  equip- 
ment our  barge  transportation  indus- 
try can  transport  an  additional  40  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  export  coal  served 
by  our  inland  waterways. 

With  continued  improvements  in  our 
rail   and  inland  waterway  transporta- 


tion system  this  Nation  represents  the 
largest  mo.st  reliable  most  secure 
source  of  coal  in  the  world  today. 

How  has  the  Japanese  Government 
responded  to  our  efforts— by  placing 
the  U.S.  coal  industry  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage— entering  into  long  term 
contracts  with  our  foreign  competitors 
and  subsidizing  joint  ventures  in  their 
coal  production  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

We  simply  cannot  accept  a  Japanese 
coal  buying  policy  which  in  a  matter 
of  years  will  relegate  this  Nation  to 
the  roll  of  a  spot  supplier  competing 
for  less  and  less  of  the  Japanese 
market.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  the 
U.S.  industry  be  allowed  to  compete 
fairly  and  freely  for  its  fair  and  tradi- 
tional share  of  the  Japanese  market. 

The  commitment  we  seek  from  the 
Japanese  Government  to  purchase 
one-third  of  its  metallurgical  and 
steam  coal  requirements  is  in  every- 
one's interest.  It  will  facilitate  better 
trade  from  U.S.  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  decrease  Japan's  severe 
reliance  on  oil  imported  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  create  a  healthier  U.S. 
coal  industry  for  our  companies  and 
our  workers. 

Mr.  President  on  October  17.  I  con- 
veyed my  thoughts  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue  to  President  Reagan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  addition 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mark  Joseph,  chairman 
of  the  Coal  Exporters  Association  also 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  17.  1983. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  upcoming  visit 
to  Japan  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
lake  immediate  action  to  reduce  our  very 
large  trade  deficit  with  that  country.  It  is 
my  hope  that  you  will  seek  the  formal  com- 
mitment of  the  Japanese  government  to 
purchase  one  third  of  its  metallurgical  and 
steam  coal  requirements  from  the  United 
Stales. 

As  a  result  of  your  leadership  in  establish- 
ing the  U.S.  Japan  Energy  Working  Group, 
both  nations  have  been  examining  ways  in 
which  greater  cooperation  can  be  achieved 
in  the  trade  of  coal  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  delegation  has  been  seeking 
to  negotiate  a  formal  commitment  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  stabilize  and  in- 
crease its  importation  of  U.S.  mined  coal. 

Japan  at  the  present  lime  is  the  largest 
purchaser  of  U.S.  coal,  accounting  for  $1.5 
billion  in  sales  and  50.000  U.S.  jobs.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  the  United  States  has 
supplied  the  Japanese  with  approximately 
one  third  of  iheir  metallurgical  and  steam 
coal  requirements.  Unfortunately,  our  share 
of  the  Japanese  market  is  rapidly  declining. 
Today,  the  United  Slates  accounts  for  only 
16%  of  the  Japanese  market  with  even  fur- 
ther  reductions   in   market   share   likely   in 
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the  (ulure.  Over  the  past  year  alone,  our 
sales  have  dropped  from  22  million  metric 
tons  to  12  million  metric  tons. 

The  Japanese  government  has  placed  the 
U.S.  coal  industry  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage by  entering  Into  long  term  contracts 
with  our  foreign  competitors  and  subsidiz- 
ing joint  ventures  in  their  coal  production 
and  transportation  facilities.  The  failure  of 
the  Japanese  government  to  enter  into  simi- 
lar arrangements  with  the  U.S.  coal  indus- 
try will  have  the  effect  of  relegating  the 
United  Slates  to  the  role  of  a  swing  supplier 
at  best. 

With  a  $20  billion  balance  of  trade  deficit 
currently  favoring  Japan,  a  50%  decline  in 
our  coal  sales  to  Japan  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. A  long  term  commitment  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  to  purchase  one  third  of 
its  coal  from  the  United  States,  could 
reduce  our  current  trade  imbalance  by  $3 
billion  in  a  matter  of  years. 

The  importance  of  export  markets  to  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  coal  industry  and  our  coal 
miners  cannot  be  dismissed.  Over  50.000 
U.S.  coal  miners  are  currently  unemployed. 
In  my  own  state  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly 
9.500  miners  have  lost  their  jobs  since  Janu 
ary  of  1981. 

In  an  attempt  to  assist  both  our  miners 
and  our  industry,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  cooperation  with  the  private  .sector  has 
invested  over  $50  million  to  increase  the 
port  of  Philadelphia's  coal  export  capacity 
from  3  to  15  million  tons.  Despite  this  in- 
vestment, our  coal  export  facilities  in  Phila- 
delphia are  operating  at  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  capacity.  The  commitment 
which  has  been  made  in  Philadelphia  to 
coal  exports  is  being  made  by  state  and  local 
governments  in  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  throughout  this  nation.  In 
return,  we  must  expect  the  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  compete  fairly  in  international 
markets. 

U.S.  coal  producers,  miners  and  exporters 
have  already  made  significant  commitments 
necessary  to  serve  the  Japanese  coal 
market.  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Coal 
Caucus,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  b«  able 
to  announce  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
has  agreed  to  make  a  significant  long  term 
commitment  to  the  U.S.  coal  industry. 
Sincerely. 

Jon/4  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Coal  in  Japan:  Statement  of  Mark  R. 
Joseph 

Japan  is  the  largest  single  foreign  pur- 
chaser of  United  States  coals.  During  1982. 
25  percent  of  our  total  coal  exports  or  25.7 
million  short  tons  worth  $1.5  billion,  were 
shipped  to  Japan.  Over  86  percent  or  22.3 
million  tons  were  classified  as  metallurgical 
grade  coal  and  3.4  million  tons  as  steam 
grade.  In  1982.  the  United  States  provided 
32.3  percent  of  total  Japanese  coal  pur- 
chases of  just  over  85  million  tons. 

The  United  States  began  shipping  coal  in 
quantity  (primarily  metallurgical  coal)  to 
Japan  in  the  years  following  World  War 
Two.  United  States  coal  producers  supplied 
over  60  percent  of  Japanese  total  coal  re- 
quirements well  into  the  1960's  when  our 
market  share  began  to  decline.  The  period 
since  1970  has  been  especially  volatile. 
United  Stales'  market  share  declined  from 
51.8  percent  in  1970  to  29.8  percent  in  1973. 
bounded  back  to  40.6  percent  in  1974  and 
declined  to  a  low  of  17.4  percent  in  1978.  Al- 
though we  have  regained  much  of  the 
market  share  lost,  gains  made  principally 
due  to  labor  problems  and  unavailability  of 


(ou.  •.■...'.i\  our  prime  competitor.  Australia, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  both  the  tradi- 
tional metallurgical  coal  market  and  the  de- 
veloping steam  coal  market  could  bo  closed 
to  United  Slates  participation  in  future 
years. 

METALLURGICAL  COAL 

United  States  coals  formed  the  basis  for 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Japa- 
nese steel  industry.  Although  the  sixty  per- 
cent share  of  the  Japanese  coking  coal 
market  supplied  by  the  U.S.  has  slipped  to 
approximately  30  35  percent  since  1970. 
actual  tonnage  shipped  has  increased,  aver- 
aging just  over  22  million  tons  since  1979. 

The  production  levels  of  the  steel  industry 
in  Japan,  as  in  the  United  States,  are  driven 
by  economic  considerations.  The  worldwide 
recession  has  resulted  in  sharp  declines  in 
demand  for  steel  worldwide  which  in  turn 
has  caused  raw  steel  production  in  Japan  to 
decline  from  123  million  met  tons  in  1980  to 
110  million  tons  in  1982  and  an  estimated 
105  million  tons  this  year. 

These  reductions  in  steel  output,  coupled 
with  already  high  coal  and  coke  stocks  have 
caused  sharp  reductions  in  Japanese  steel 
mill  purchases  of  metallurgical  coal.  Metal- 
lurgical, or  coking  coal  purchases,  which 
have  averaged  70-72  million  short  tons  an- 
nually are  unlikely  to  be  more  than  65  mil- 
lion tons  in  1983,  a  reduction  of  almost  10 
percent. 

The  reduction  in  demand  for  imported 
coking  coal  has  been  spread  very  unevenly 
among  the  major  coal  suppliers  to  Japan. 
The  United  Stales  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  demand  reduction.  Thru  August,  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  has  been  cut 
by  almost  10  million  tons  or  by  50  percent. 
Alternatively,  imports  of  coking  coal  from 
Australia  have  increased  by  1.6  million  tons 
(8.5  percent),  and  additional  coals  have  been 
imported  from  U.S.S.R.  and  China.  Imports 
from  South  Africa  and  Canada  have  been 
reduced  (by  400.000  and  680.000  tons  respec 
lively)  but  not  as  .severely  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  1982,  22.3  million  tons  of  U.S.  met  coal 
were  shipped  to  Japan— in  1983  no  more 
than  15  million  tons  will  be  shipped  to 
Japan.  Information  available  to  U.S.  suppli- 
ers indicate  that  the  U.S.  coal  will  be  cut 
even  further  in  1984.  possibly  to  no  more 
than  8-12  million  tons.  Unless  steel  produc- 
tion levels  improve  sharply,  the  future  could 
be  equally  as  bleak  for  United  States  coal. 
Forecasts  indicate  that,  if  steel  production 
does  not  improve,  imports  of  U.S.  coals 
could  be  cut  even  further,  possibly  reaching 
as  low  as  4-5  million  tons  in  1986  and  later. 

The  United  States  has  effectively  been  re- 
duced to  the  role  as  swing'  supplier  to  the 
Japanese  market.  If  the  economy  is  flat,  the 
United  States  coal  is  the  first  to  be  cut.  If 
the  economy,  and  steel  production,  im- 
proves (or  if  there  are  supply  disruptions 
elsewhere),  the  U.S.  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  additional  quantities  of  coal. 

This  buffer  situation  has  put  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  United  Stales  coal  indu.stry.  The 
result  of  recent  Japane.se  decisions  have 
been  mine  closures  and  unemployment  in 
Alabama,  Virginia,  West  'Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky. Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  closed  mines  representing  in 
excess  of  $200  million  in  investment  (made 
only  to  serve  the  Japanese  market),  at  least 
7.000  miners  have  been  laid  off  and  addi- 
tional mine  closures  and  layoffs  can  l>e  ex- 
pected unless  the  Japanese  increase  their 
purchases  of  U.S.  met  coal. 


STEAM  COAL 

steam  coal  u.se  in  Japan  is  relatively  new, 
as  is  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Japanese  steam 
coal  market.  We  did  not  begin  shipping 
steam  coal  to  Japan  until  1980.  and  even 
now  are  shipping  only  3  million  tons  or  less 
to  Japanese  cement  mills  and  utility  plants. 
That  figure  will  decline  to  no  more  than  two 
million  tons  in  1983  and  could  be  even  less 
in  1984. 

The  long  term  outlook  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  slowly  growing  Japa- 
nese steam  coal  market  is  equally  as  bleak. 
The  Japanese  overestimated  both  growth  in 
demand  for  electrical  generation  and 
growth  in  demand  for  steam  coal  use.  Fore- 
casts for  electricity  generation  have  been  re- 
vised sharply  downward  in  the  past  year. 
However,  plans  to  u.se  LNG  and  nuclear 
power  remain  the  same.  Therefore,  all  the 
reduction  in  electricity  growth  is  made  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  coal  that  will  be 
used  under  boilers— delaying  the  consluc- 
tion  of  new  coal  fired  boilers  and  supporting 
infrastructure. 

A  year  ago,  the  Japanese  forecasts  pre- 
dicted that  66  million  metric  tons  of  steam 
coal  would  be  importe<l-4«  M>90  (for  utility 
and  industrial  use— See  Table  3).  Recently, 
this  estimate  has  been  revised  downward  to 
approximately  43-48  million  metric  tons. 
The  greater  percentage  of  this  requirement 
is  already  under  long-term  contract  in  Aus- 
trialia.  Canada,  South  Africa,  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  in  China.  Thus  despite  the 
Japanese  expressed  interest  in  both  pur- 
chase of.  and  investment  in.  U.S.  steam  coal 
(especially  in  western  states),  the  United 
States  has  effectively  been  reduced  to  the 
role  as  swing  supplier  through  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

The  Japanese  have  slated  that  the  reason 
for  the  sharp  decline  in  coal  purchases  from 
the  United  States  is  one  of  price— the 
United  States  coals  are  higher  in  price  than 
are  coals  from  competing  sources.  Although 
not  true  in  all  instances,  on  average  this  is  a 
correct  statement.  However,  any  price  dif- 
ferential can  be  reduced  significantly,  and 
continued  availability  of  coal  assured, 
through  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Japane.se. 

Coal  is  readily  available  in  the  United 
States  due  to  our  abundant  reserve  base  and 
the  large  competitive  coal  mining  industry 
which  has  traditionally  operated  at  far 
below  capacity  levels.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  coal  purchased  from  the  United  States 
by  Japaneses  buyers  is  purchased  on  a  spot 
basis  or  under  very  short  term  (one  year) 
pricing  arrangements.  Spot  markets  are  vo- 
lilile  as  are  spot  prices.  Over  ihe  long  run, 
these  spot  purchases  tend  to  be  at  a  higher 
price  level  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  coal 
were  to  be  purchased  under  long  term  con- 
tracts (as  is  true  of  the  Japanese  purchases 
of  coal  from  competitor  countries). 

Long  term  agreements,  which  can  be  con- 
cluded by  the  Japane.se.  will  assure  that  the 
investments  necessary  to  maintain  the  coal 
industries  capacity  to  supply  their  market 
will  continue  to  be  made  and  that  the  coal 
purchased  by  the  Japanese  will  be  at  the 
lowest  po.ssible  price.  As  pointed  out  in  a 
report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  September  working  group  meet- 
ing, "Long  term  contract  facilitate  invest- 
ment, planning,  .scheduling,  equipment  utili- 
zation, all  of  which  translate  into  lower 
costs."  We  would  point  out  that  long  term 
supply  arrangements  are  available  from 
every  link  of  the  coal  exporting  chain,  from 


the  mine,  to  the  inland  transportation  link, 
the  exporting  terminal  to  the  ocean  carrier. 
The  United  States  coal  producers  and  ex- 
porters have  already  made  significant  finan- 
cial commitments  necessary  to  serve  the 
Japanese  met  coal  market  and  are  prepared 
to  make  the  same  commitments  to  serve 
Japanese  steam  coal  needs. 

TABLE  l.-JAPAN  IMPORTS  OF  COAL 
(In  tlwusands  o(  short  lonsl 


TABLE  3  -COAL  DEMAND  OUTLOOK  (TENTAllVt 
ESTIMATE)— Continued 

(in  milliois  of  metric  lonnes] 
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Actiul       estimate 
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estimate 


Fiscal  year 
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estimate 
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Total 


27.958 
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3,646 
1,225 

26,357 
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391 

14  7 

21 

51 

17 

369 
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32,109 
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44  3 

14  5 

18 

45 

17 
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Steam  coal  (including 
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Note  This  IS  a  tentative  estimate  set  up  to:  the  long-term  energy  supply 
and  demand  oolkK*  The  estimate  is  enpecled  to  6c  finalized  by  the  end  of 
this  year  following  further  expert  review  of  these  figures  • 


71,459        1000      72,484 


6,882 
1,435 
1,624 
2,574 
2?9 
!,251 
44 


490 
10  2 
116 
183 
16 
89 
4 


6.25« 
1.256 
1.311 
1.391 
282 
2.336 
0 


1000 


48  E 
98 

102 

108 
22 

18  2 
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14.039   1000   12.832    100.0 


Note  Japanese  steam-met  classificafions  differ  from  those  used  liy  US 
eMiorters  Wung  coal  includes  both  heavy  coking  coal  (volume  <  30 
percent)  and  coking  coal  (volume  >  30  percent) 

Source  Jaean  tiports  and  Imports 

TABLE  2.-JAPAN  IMPORTS  OF  COAL 
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1982-83  change 

to 

to 

August 
1983 
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1982 

Tonnage 

Percent 

Coking  coal  from 
Austraba 

20,260 

18.675 

-f  1,585 

t8i 

Canada 

7114 

7.796 

(682) 

-87 

China 

1.216 

900 

-I- 316 

■e351 

South  Africa 

2.104 

i.m 

(3921 

-15  7 

USSR 

1,128 

773 

*355 

-1-45  5 

United  Stales 

10,829 

20,453 

(9.624) 

-47  1 

Other 

213 
42,864 
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-1^20 

-fl04 

Total 

51,286 

(8,422) 

-164 

Steam  coal  Iron 
Australia 

5.543 

4,637 

-f906 

-19  5 

484 

901 

(417) 

-463 

Chma 

1.147 

975 

■tl72 

1-176 

South  Africa 

1.799 

2,035 

(236) 

-116 

USSR 

236 

111 

+  125 

-f  12  6 

United  Stales 
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1.362 

1592) 

-  43  5 

Other          , 

31 

14 

■^17 

NA 

Total 

_ 10.010 

10,035 

(25) 

-2 

Note  laoantse  sleam-mel  dassihcalions  dilfer  from  those  used  l)y  US 
ewirters  Coking  cxal  includes  both  heavy  coking  coal  (volume  <  30 
percent  I  and  coking  coal  (volume  >  30  percent) 

Source  lapan  twirts  and  Imports 
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'55-58 'W 
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65-71 
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SENATE     RESOLUTION     251-CON- 
DEMNING         THE        SALE        OF 
HUMAN  ORGANS 
Mr.    TSONGAS    submitted    the    fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  referred 
to     the     Commillee     on     Labor     and 
Human  Resources; 

S.  Res.  251 

Whereas  relatively  recent  medical  ad- 
vancements in  the  transplantation  of 
human  organ  transplants  have  been  spec- 
tacular; 

Whereas  such  advancements  also  raise 
great  and  troubling  ethical  and  legal  ques- 
tions concerning  the  process  of  obtaining 
human  organs  for  transplant; 

Whereas  there  is  a  general  lack  of  direc- 
tion and  national  policy  regarding  such 
process; 

Whereas  the  resulting  pressures  caused  by 
a  lack  of  national  policy  has  encouraged  the 
practice  of  the  sale  of  human  organs  for 
profit;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  human  organs  for 
profit  is  unethical  and  offends  all  decent 
people:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  condemn  the  sale  for  profit  of 
human  organs  for  transplantation  and  to 
urge  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  develop  and  adopt,  as  soon  as 
possible,  legislation  prohibiting  this  prac- 
tice. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  with 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Pell  and  Sena- 
tor Symms.  which  condemns  the  sale 
of  human  organs  for  profit.  This  reso- 
lution is  prompted  by  our  belief  that 
the  Senate  should  go  on  record  in  op- 
position to  this  perverse  practice  and 
the  Congress  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  prohibit  the  procedure. 

The  need  for  human  organs  for 
transplantation  has  reached  critical 
proportions  in  our  Nation.  Commer- 
cializing and  exploiting  this  need  is  im- 
moral and  unethical.  Hopefully,  in  the 
future,  it  will  also  become  illegal. 
Recent  reports  have  been  published  in 
the  media  on  the  plans  of  a  Virginia 
doctor  to  establish  the  International 
Kidney  Exchange  to  broker  human 
kidneys  for  profit    Under  this  doctor's 


plan,  potential  donors  can  contact  his 
organization  and  offer  to  sell  one  of 
their  kidneys  at  a  price  established  by 
the  donor.  International  Kidney  Ex- 
change (IKE)  would  send  potential 
buyers  a  list  of  available  kidneys  and 
the  proposed  prices.  The  perspective 
recipient  would  then  be  able  to  bar- 
gain hunt  for  his  life,  and  pay  IKE 
55,000  for  their  services. 

The  potential  for  exploitation  of 
poor  and  sick  people  is  incalculable. 
The  idea  that  vital  organ  transplants 
will  be  performed  and  determined  by 
the  ability  to  pay  is  alien  to  the  way 
we  view  quality  medical  care  in  this 
Nation.  Equally  offensive  is  the  doc- 
tor's plan  to  market  his  organization 
among  indigents  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. He  readily  admits  that  the  price 
paid  to  these  donors  could  be  even 
cheaper  than  donors  from  this  coun- 
try. This  suggestion  is  not  only  repug- 
nant, it  is  potentially  dangerous  since 
recipients  and  their  doctors  would  not 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  medical 
history  of  their  donor,  risking  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  a  kidney  from  a 
diseased  donor. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  medical  com- 
munity is  justly  outraged  by  this  pro- 
posal. 'While  it  is  true  that  an  individ- 
ual can  live  a  perfectly  normal  life 
with  one  kidney,  removing  a  vital 
organ  is  major  surgery  and  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  not  medically  ad- 
visable to  have  a  kidney  removed 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
physicians  from  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation,  the  American  Association 
of  Tissue  Banks,  the  American  Society 
of  Nephrology,  and  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Transplant  Surgeons  have 
joined  together  in  opposing  the  so- 
called  IKE  plan. 

One  other  major  area  of  concern  is 
the  potential  threat  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  donating  organs.  The  impli- 
cations of  material  incentives  go  far 
bevond  the  sale  of  kidneys.  Some  indi- 
viduals might  be  less  inclined  to 
donate  organs  under  charitable  cir- 
cumstances if  he  or  she  believes  they 
can  receive  a  fee  for  it.  This  could 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  volun- 
tary donations  and  unbiased  distribu- 
tion of  all  organs. 

The  first  kidney  transplant  took 
place  in  Boston  30  years  ago  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  antirejec- 
lion  drugs.  Organ  procurement  and 
distribution  is  an  important  issue  that 
should  be  controlled  by  a  national  al- 
location system  not  a  private-sector 
initiative  that  virtually  assures  poor 
and  low-income  individuals  will  be 
shortchanged.  The  unconsionable 
practice  of  brokering  organs  for  profit 
should  not  become  an  acceptable  prac- 
tice or  policy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  speaking  out  against  it.« 
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LAXAI.l    AMf.NDMtNI    NU.   24Jt_> 

(OrdtTfti  to  he  (III  the  table.) 
Mr    LAXALT  siibnutttd   an  amend- 
ment to  tfif  bill  S    17H2.  H  bill  entitled 
the     'Cnme    Controi    Act    of    1983"   as 
follows: 

AMENHMENTS  TO  TITLE  I    'BAILi   S.    1762 

On  pane  19.  lines  15  and  16.  delete  "the 
defendant     and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'he". 

On  paKf  21.  line  1,  after  'section."  insert 
the  folUiwHiK: 

To  ttif  extent  practicable,  a  person 
charged  with  violating  the  condition  of  his 
relpa.s<-  that  he  not  commit  a  Federal.  State, 
or  lo<al  crime  during  the  period  of  release 
shall  be  brought  before  the  judicial  officer 
who  ordered  the  release  and  whose  order  is 
alleged  to  iiave  been  violated. 

On  page  28.  deletes  lines  7  and  8.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"5  3146.  §3148.  or  §3149"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    §§  3142  and 

On  page  29.  line  5.  insert  "under"  before 

!  H 
AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  n    iSENTENCINd   S.   1762 

On  page  80.  line  10.  delete  3671"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3673". 

On  page  82.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3, 
delete  through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  impo.sed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  -sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline;  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or 

"(41  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  83.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3. 
delete  through  line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  Includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline;  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment,   if   any.    under   Rule    11    (e)(1)(B)   or 


(e)<l)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or 

■(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(li  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 
under  Rule  11  (e)(l)(Bi  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;". 

On  page  84.  line  23.  delete  c"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "e". 

On  page  93,  delete  line  9  through  12.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18". 

On  page  96.  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amendment  by 
adding  the  following  subdivision: 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law.  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

On  page  96.  delete  lines  11  and  12.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"3."j.  (.'orreclion  of  Sentence. 

"(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 

"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  97.  delete  "12"  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  page  and  insert  "9"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  97,  insert  a  quotation  mark  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4. 

On  page  121.  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Redesignate  suljsections  in  section  4082 
accordingly. 

On  page  124.  line  10,  delete  3667"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

On  page  124.  delete  lines  13  through  19. 
and  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  128. 

On  page  126.  line  8.  after  "(g)"  insert  "and 
redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  126,  line  13  and  14,  delete  "3666" 
and  "3667"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3668" 
and  •3669",  respectively. 

On  page  127,  line  14,  delete  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  127,  line  15,  delete  "title."."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title.";  and". 

On  page  127,  after  line  15,  in.sert  the  fol 
lowing: 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  130,  line  24,  after  (1)"  insert  "by 
adding  "and"  after  paragraph  (2)  and.". 

On  page  131.  line  15,  delete  Board"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "the  Board". 

On  page  131.  delete  lines  21  through  24. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■fense  was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)."; 

On  page  132.  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

Sec.  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is 
amended  by  in.serting  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b)."  before  the 
term  "if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and 
(n)(  1  )(B). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III    iFORFEITUREi 

On  page  164.  line  4.  delete  "remove"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  remove". 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV   i MENTAL  DISEASE  OR 
DEFECT I 

On  page  178.  delete  line  8,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "vincing  evi- 
dence.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section  20: 

"20.  Insanity  defense.". 

On  page  189.  lines  16,  20,  23,  24,  and  25. 
delete  "defendant"  each  time  it  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  190,  line  3.  delete  "release"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

On  page  190,  lines  3,  8,  15,  18,  19.  20,  and 
25,  delete  "defendant"  each  time  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  190.  line  22,  delete  "his"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

On  page  191.  lines  1,  6,  9.  and  10.  delete 
"defendant"  each  time  it  appears  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  201.  delete  lines  11  through  18. 
and  reletter  sub.sequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly through  page  203. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V   iDRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS' 

On  page  211.  lines  6  and  8.  delete  "Kb)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1(0". 

On  page  211.  lines  7  and  10,  delete 
•11(a)(5)'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"11(a)(4)". 

On  page  212,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  505A.  Section  202(c)  schedule  II(a)<4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(c)  schedule  11(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  substances  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  include  cocaine,  ecgonine, 
their  salts,  isomers,  derivatives,  and  .salts  of 
isomers  and  derivatives.". 

On  page  215.  line  3.  delete  201(g)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "201<g)". 

On  page  215,  line  4,  delete  "SlKgMl))  is 
amended  to  read:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'811(g))  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  paragraph:". 

On  page  215.  line  5,  delete  '(g)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  215,  delete  lines  10  through  14, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  218.  delete  line  17.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  on  a  ground  spec- 
ified in  .section  304(a).  Article  7  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon,  research  involving 
drugs  or  other  substances  scheduled  under 
the  Convention  which  is  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  this  subsection  and  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  subchapter.". 

On  page  218.  line  19.  after  by"  insert  the 
following:  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (2).  by 

On  page  220,  lines  3  and  4.  delete  "(f) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  220.  delete  after  "by"  on  line  18 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  deleting  "and"'  after  para- 
graph (4).  deleting  the  period  and  substitut- 
ing ";  and"  after  paragraph  (5),  and  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

On  page  220,  line  20,  delete  "(e)  Enter" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  enter"'. 

On  page  221.  line  9.  after  "by"  insert  the 
following:  deleting  or  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
part (A),  by 

On  page  221.  line  11.  delete  "is"'. 

On  page  221.  line  12.  delete  "exclusively." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""exclusively.". 


On  page  221.  delete  line  20.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  except  that  if  a  nonnarcotic 
ronirolled  substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V  is 
also  listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  Psychotropic  Substances  it  shall  be 
imported  pursuant  to  such  import  permit 
requirements,  prescribed  by  regulation  of 
the  Attorney  General,  as  are  required  by 
the  Convention.". 

On  page  222.  line  7,  delete  "and". 

On  page  222.  line  12.  delete  "prescribe."  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribe;  and". 

On  page  222.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(3)  in  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Convention 
on  Psvchotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 
pursuant  to  such  export  permit  require- 
ments, prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  any  notification  or  decla- 
ration required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. ".  ,, ,.         , 

On  page  222.  line  17.  delete  "V.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V,". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI   JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE! 

On  page  228,  after  line  10,  delete  "TITLE 
I"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'TITLE  I— 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents delete  "Sec  201.  Bureau  of  Justice 
programs."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
201.  E-stablishment  of  Bureau  of  Justice 
Programs.". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tenUs  delete  Establishment,  duties  and 
functions."'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Duties  and  functions  of  Director.'". 

On  page  229.  delete  everything  in  "Part 
G  "  of  the  Table  of  Contents  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new   "Part  G  "; 

"Part  G— Criminal  Justice  Facilities 
"Sec    701.  Establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 

Criminal  Justice  Facilities. 
"Sec.  702.  Functions  of  the  Bureau. 
•"Sec.  703.  Grants  authorized  for  the  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  crimi- 
nal justice  facilities. 
""Sec.  704.  Allotment. 
•Sec.  705.  State  plans. 
•Sec.  706.  Basic  criteria. 
"Sec.  707    Clearinghou.se  on  the  construc- 
tion    and     modernization     of 
criminal  justice  facilities. 
■"Sec.  708.  Interest  subsidy  for  criminal  jus- 
tice facility  construction  bonds. 
"Sec.  709.  Definitions. 

On  page  229.  Part  H  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "rules."  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  229.  delete  "Part  M -Emergency 
Assistance  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part 
M- Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  ". 

On  page  230.  delete  Part  N-Transi- 
tion-Repealer"  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "Part  N-Transi- 

tion". 
On  page  241.  line  7.  delete  "and  ". 

On  page  245.  line  6.  delete  "local"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  local". 

On  page  248,  line  18,  delete  "state/local" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "state  and  local". 

On  page  255.  after  line  9.  insert  (in  small 
caps)  the  following; 

"distribution  of  funds 

On  page  262.  line  14.  after  "grants"  insert 
(in  small  caps)  "authorized". 

On  page  262.  delete  line  16. 


On    page    264.    line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

On   page   267.   line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

On    page    268.    line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  " 

On    page    269.    line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

On   page    270,    line 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  282.  after 
low'ing; 


2\.  delete  706  and 
■705". 

23.  delete  ■707"  and 
"706". 

16.  delete  "708"  and 
"707". 

5.  delete  '709"  and 
■708". 

10.  delete  "710"  and 
"709". 

line  7,  insert  the  fol- 


"definitions 
On  page  290,  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"AUTHORITY  FOR  FBI  TO  TRAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  criminal  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 

On  page  300.  line  20.  after  surplus"  insert 
"real  and  related  personnel  ". 

On  page  301.  line  3.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert    and  related  personal  ". 

On  page  301.  line  16.  after  the  word  "real' 
insert  "and  related  personal". 

On  page  302.  line  9.  delete  "or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  ". 

On  page  302.  line  25.  delete  "personal  or 
real"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'real  and  re- 
lated personal". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  X    ■  MISCELLANEOUS 
VIOLENT  CRIME  AMENDMENTS' 

On  page  317.  delete  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  receipt  of.  or 
as  consideration  for  a  promise  or  agreement 
to  pay.  anything  of  pecuniary  value,  shall  be 
fined  not. 

On  page  317,  line  19,  after  ".section  insert 
and  section  1952B". 

On  page  318.  line  2.  delete  "of  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "of.  ". 

On  page  318.  line  3.  delete  "pay"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pay.  ". 

On  page  318.  line  13.  delete  "kidnapping  " 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "kidnaping". 

On  page  319.  line  2.  delete  "murder.'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "murder  or  kidnap- 
ing."- ,.     ..  . 

On  page  322.  line  19.  after    "five     insert 

"nor  more  than  ten". 

On  page  325.  line  1.  delete  "as  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "on". 

On  page  325.  line  12.  delete  "title  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

On  page  326.  line  19.  insert  "involun- 
tary" before  the  word  "sodomy"". 

On  page  327.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: .  ,      ,„    . 

Sec  1009A.  Section  114  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  .seven  vears.  or  both"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  vears.  or  both". 

On  page  329.  delete  line  2.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  Commission  or 
interstate  transmission  facilities,  as  defined 
in  49  U.S.C.  1671.". 

On  page  331.  after  line  5.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
(f )  Table  of  Chapters  is  amended  to  add. 

"210.  Internationa!  Extradition 3191". 

On  page  331.  line  6.  delete  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)" 

On  page  334.  line  7.  delete  "court,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "court;". 

On  page  334.  line  8.  delete  "The"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the",  and  indent  lines  8  and  9  to 
align  with  lines  2  and  11. 

On  page  353.  line  7.  delete  "Except  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except". 


amendments  to  title  XI    serious 

NONVIOLENT  OFFENSES' 

On  page  361.  delete  line  10.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  first  paragraph 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

(b)  bv  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows; 

On  page  368.  after  line  12.  delete  "  enti- 
ties."■.""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "entities." 
then  add  the  following  new  line; 

"511.  Forging  endorsements  or  signatures 
on  securities  of  the  United 
States.". 

On  page  371.  line  16.  delete  repealed." 
and  add  the  following:  repealed,  and  the  sec- 
lion  analysis  of  Chapter  11  for  section  216 
be  amended  to  read:  ""216.  Repealed". 

On  page  373.  delete  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  item  relating  to  possession 
of  contraband  articles  after  line  10  on  page 
374.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


On  page  374.  line  15,  delete  "after  section 
665  a  new  section  666"'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  section  667". 

On  page  374,  line  17,  delete  "666"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "667"". 

On  page  374,  line  22.  delete  "benefit  to" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "benefit  of". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XII    'PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS' 

On  page  376.  line  11.  delete  "925(a) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■"952(a)". 

On  page  376.  line  22.  delete  "fifteenth.  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fifteenth". 

On  page  380.  delete  lines  3  through  6.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

(2)  again  in  paragraph  (c)  by  deleting 
•section  1503"  and  substituting  "sections 
1503.  1512.  and  1513"  ; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (f),  bv  redesignating  present  para- 
graph "(g)"  as  ""(h)".  and  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (g)  as  follows; 

On  page  380,  line  9,  insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  380.  delete  line  25.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "deleted,  and  amend  section 
analysis  accordingly.". 

On  page  382.  after  line  11  and  before  line 
12.  delete  ""3523.  Civil  action  to  restrain 
witness  or  victim  intimidation."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""  "3523.  Penalty  for  wrongful 
disclosure."'. 

On  page  382.  line  15.  delete  the  words  "in 
a  official  proceeding"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  in  an  official  proceeding  concern- 
ing an  organized  criminal  activity  or  other 
serious  offense  ".  . 

On  page  382.  at  the  end  of  line  23.  insert 
the  following; 

The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  guide- 
lines defining  the  types  of  cases  for  which 
the  exercise  of  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  contained  in  this  subsection  would 
be  appropriate.  Before  providing  protection 
to  any  person  under  this  chapter,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  obtain  and 
consider  information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  person  for  inclusion  in  the 
program,  including  the  criminal  history,  if 
any.  and  a  psycological  evaluation  of.  the 

person; 

■(2)  make  a  written  assessment  in  eacn 
case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation 
or  case  in  which  the  persons  information  or 
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It  ,i;nujny  has  been  or  will  be  provided,  and 
the  possible  risk  of  danger  to  persons  ard 
property  in  the  community  where  the 
person  is  to  be  relocated:  and 

■■(3)  determine  that  the  need  for  such  pro- 
tection outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  subject  to  civil  liability  on 
account  of  a  decision  to  provide  protection 
under  this  chapter. 

On  page  383.  line  23.  before  "refuse" 
insert  "disclose  or". 

On  page  383.  line  24.  after  "other"  insert 
matter". 

On  page  384.  line  4,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  ".  except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  identity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  rel- 
evant information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  Investigation  for  or  has 
t)een  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  puni.->hable  by  more  than  one  year  In 
prison  or  that  is  a  ci  ime  of  violence.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  an  accurate 
and  effective  system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal  history  of  persons  provided 
protectior  under  this  chapter  in  order  to 
provide  the  Information  described  in  the 
paragraph.". 

On  page  385.  l>etween  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Enforcement  of  Judgment  in  Civil 
Action  by  Special  Master.— (1)  Anytime 
120  days  after  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  deny  disclosure  of  the  current 
indentlty  and  location  of  a  person  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
who  holds  a  judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  entered  by  a  Federal  or 
State  court  in  his  favor  against  the  protect- 
ed person,  the  person  who  holds  the  judicial 
order  or  judgment  for  money  or  damages 
shall  have  standing  to  petition  the  United 
Stales  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  petitioner  resides  for  appomtment  of  a 
special  master.  The  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  the  petitioner  re- 
sides shall  have  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  a  determination  that  — 

"(1)  the  petitioner  holds  a  Federal  or  State 
judicial  order  or  judgment:  and 

"(11)  the  Attorney  General  has  declined  to 
disclose  to  the  petitioner  the  current  identi- 
ty and  location  of  the  protected  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment  was 
entered. 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment. The  Attorney  General  shall  dis- 
close to  the  master  the  current  Identity  and 
location  of  such  protected  person  and  any 
other  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
master  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
subsection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  to  assure  that  the  master  proceeds 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  petitioner. 

"(3)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  master  to— 

"(A)  proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence 
and  dispatch  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner: and 

"(B)  10  carry  out  his  enforcement  duties 
in  a  manner  that  minimizes,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
protected  person. 


The  master  may  disclose  to  State  or  Federal 
court  judges,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
affect  the  judgment,  the  new  identity  or  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  person.  In  no  other 
cases  shall  the  master  disclose  the  new  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  protected  person 
without  perml.ssion  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Any  good  faith  disclosure  made  by  the 
master  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  create  civil 
liability  against  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Upon  appointment,  the  master  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  or  order  which  the 
petitioner  could  take  including  the  initi- 
ation of  judicial  enforcement  actions  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  the  assignment  of 
such  enforcement  actions  to  a  third  party 
under  applicable  Federal  or  State  law 

"(5)  The  costs  of  the  action  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  a  master  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
court  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
parties  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  petitioner  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  to  collect  on  his 
judgment  in  an  action  not  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  protected  person  shall  be  as- 
sessed the  costs  which  are  normally  charged 
to  debtors  in  similar  actions  and  any  other 
cost.s  which  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section. 

In  the  event  that  the  costs  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  master  are  not  met  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  protected  person,  the  court  may. 
in  its  discretion,  enter  judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  costs  and  fees  reasonably 
incurred  as  a  result  of  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Resolution  of  Complaints  or  Griev- 
ances—The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  complaints  or  grievances  of  per- 
sons provided  protection  under  this  chapter 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  385.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 
S  3'Vi3.  Penalt.v  for  Wri>n)fful  l)isrlosur» 

"Whoever,  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General,  knowingly  discloses 
any  information  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3521(b)(6)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

On  page  387.  after  line  24.  insert  a  new 
Part  I  as  follows: 

Part  I— Jurisdiction  Over  Crimes  by 
United  States  Nationals  in  Places  Out- 
side THE  Jurisdiction  of  Any  Nation 

Sec.  1201.  Section  7  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new- 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

"(7)  Any  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation  with  respect  to  an  offense  by  or 
against  a  national  of  the  United  Stales. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  a  group  of 
noncontroversial  technical  and  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  S.  1762  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record.  These  have  the 
approval  of  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  we  anticipate  that  they  will  be  of- 
fered and  approved  en  bloc  without 
debate  when  the  bill  is  considered.  I 
submit  them  and  a  set  of  explanations 
to  the  amendments  for  the  Record. 
Explanation  of  Amendments  to  S.  1762 
Page  19.  lines  15-16:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 


Page  21.  line  1:  Expressly  requires  to  the 
extent  practicable  that  a  person  who  vio- 
lates the  pre-trial  release  condition  not  to 
commit  further  crimes  while  on  release  be 
brought  back  before  the  same  judge  who  re- 
leased the  person  in  the  first  instance  to 
consider  appropriate  further  action. 

Page  28.  lines  2-8:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  29.  line  5:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  80.  line  10:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  82,  lines  3-19:  This  Is  a  nonsubstan- 
tive  clarifing  amendment  concerning  appel- 
late review  of  a  sentence  by  the  defendant 
where  the  sentence  is  above  the  applicable 
guideline  or  where  no  guideline  for  the  of- 
fense existed. 

Page  83.  lines  3  19:  This  is  a  non-substan- 
tive clarifying  amendment  concerning  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  sentence  by  the  govern- 
ment where  the  sentence  is  below  the  appli- 
cable guideline  or  where  no  guideline  for 
the  offense  existed. 

Page  84.  line  23:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  93.  lines  9-12:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  96.  line  8:  This  amendment  creates, 
in  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  a  procedural  mechanism 
whereby  a  Federal  prosecutor  could  .seek  a 
court  order  to  notify  Stale  authorities  of 
facts  relating  to  the  commission  of  a  State 
offense.  Such  a  procedure  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Criminal  Rules. 

Page  96.  line  9:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  96.  lines  11-12:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  97.  preceding  line  1:  Technical 
Amendment. 

Page  97.  line  4:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  121.  after  line  12:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  124.  line  10:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  124.  lines  13-19:  This  amendment  de 
letes  amendments  to   18   U.S.C.    1963   that 
were  inadvertently  carried  over  from  prior 
criminal  code  bills  (S.  1630)  and  not  appro- 
priate In  the  context  of  this  bill. 

Page  124.  lines  20  and  22:  Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  125.  lines  5  and  19:  Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  126:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  127:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  128:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  130.  line  24:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  131:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  132.  after  line  22:  Clarifying  amend- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  the  new  18  U.S.C. 
3559(b)  is  not  intended  to  repeal  the  current 
death  penalty  and  related  procedures  appli- 
cable to  aircraft  hijacking,  where  death  re- 
sults. 

Page  164.  line  4:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  178.  after  line  8:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  189:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  190:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  191:  Technical  Amendments. 

Page  201:  This  amendment  deletes  new  18 
U.S.C.  4246(g)  as  redundant  since  it  covers 
the  same  subject  area  as  Rule  12.2(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
look  effect  August  1.  1983.  Moreover.  Rule 
12.2(c)  sets  forth  a  more  accurate  standard, 
in  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
for  determining  under  what  circumstances  a 
defendant  s  statements  made  in  the  course 
of  a  mental  examination  are  admissible  in 
evidence. 

Page  201,  lines  19  and  23:  Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  202.  line  11:  Technical  Amendment. 

Page  203.  line  6:  Technical  Amendment. 


)' ,. .   211.  lines  6  and  8  and  lines  7  and  10: 
It'ciimcal  Amendments. 

Page  212:  An  amendment  to  conform 
Schedule  11(a)(4)  to  other  points  of  the  bill. 
Page  215:  Clarifying  amendment  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  bill  does  not  intend  to 
change  in  any  way  the  current  mandatory 
exemption  of  over-the-counter  nonnarcotic 
drugs  from  the  controlled  substances  sched- 
ule process.  It  does  this  by  retaining  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  current  21  U.S.C. 
201(g)(1)  and  eliminating  over-the-counter 
nonnarcotic  drugs  from  the  new  permissive 
exemption  authority  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Page  218.  line   17:  Necessary  language  to 
continue  current  law  inadvertently  left  out 
of  S.  829. 
Page  218.  line  19:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  220:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  221.  lines  9.   11.  and   12:  Technical 
Amendments. 

Page   221.  line  20:  Language  that  in  es- 
sence, appears  in  current  law  that  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances. 
Page  222,  line  7:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  222,  lines  12-13:  Technical  Amend- 
ments. 
Page  222,  line  17:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  228:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  229:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  230:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  241.  line  7:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  245.  line  6:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  248.  line  18:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  255.  after  line  9:  Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page    262.    lines    14    and    16:    Technical 
Amendment. 
Page  264.  line  21:  Technical  Amendment 
Page  267.  line  23:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  268.  line  16:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  269.  line  5:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  270.  line  10:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page    282.    lines    7-8:    Technical    Amend- 
ment. 

Page  290.  lines  13-14:  Technical  Amend 
ment. 
Page  300.  line  20:  Clarifying  Amendment. 
Page     301.     lines    3    and     16:     Clarifying 
Amendments. 
Page  302.  line  9:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  302.  line  25:  Clarifying  Amendment. 
Page  317.  line  12:  This  amendment  would 
conform  the  "consideration"  clause  of  pro- 
posed section  1952A  to  that  in  proposed  sec- 
tion 1952B  (at  page  318.  lines  2-3). 

Page  317.  line  19:  The  amendment  makes 
the  definition  of  "anything  of  pecuniary 
value"  applicable  both  to  section  1952A  and 
1952B  as  is  appropriate. 
Page  318:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  319.  line  2:  Amendment  corrects  in- 
advertent omission  of  a  penalty  for  an  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  to  kidnap  another 
person. 

Page  322.  line  19:  The  proposed  new  of- 
fenses for  committing  a  crime  of  violence 
with  or  while  carrying  a  handgun  loaded 
with  armor-piercing  ammunition  inadvert- 
ently omitted  a  maximum  prison  term.  This 
amendment  sets  the  maximum  term  for  the 
offense  at  ten  years. 
Page  325:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  326:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  327:  Section  114  punishes  maiming. 
Except  for  murder  and  rape,  maiming  is 
probably  the  most  serious  crime  of  violence 
against  the  person  in  the  criminal  code.  The 
penalty  for  this  offense,  however,  is  anoma- 
lously low.  Whereas  the  more  modern  as- 
sault statute  involving  serious  bodily  injury. 
18  U.S.C.  113(f).  carries  a  ten-year  and 
$10,000  maximum  sentence.  18  U.S.C.  114  is 


only  punishable  by  seven  years  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $1000.  The  amendment  would 
elevate  the  penalty  for  maiming  to  twenty 
years  and  $25,000. 

Page  329.  line  2:  Amendment   to  exclude 
interstate   transmission   facilities   from   this 
general   offense   concerning  destruction   of 
energy  facilities,  because  such  facilities  are 
already  protected  under  title  49. 
Page  331:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  334:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  335.  line  7:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  361:  Amendment   to  further  amend 
18  U.S.C.  2232  (relating  to  interfering  with  a 
search  or  seizure)  to  raise  the  penalty  to  a 
five  year  felony  for  unlawfully  impeding  or 
preventing  a  search  or  seizure  by  destroying 
or  removing  property. 
Page  368:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page  371:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  373.  line  5  through  374.  line  10:  This 
amendment  strikes  the  new  prison  contra- 
band provision  proposed  in  Part  H  of  title 
XI  and  substitutes  a  total  unified  approach 
to  prison  contraband. 

The  prison  contraband  amendments  of 
the  bill  (section  1109)  were  designed  primar- 
ily to  cure  a  defect  in  current  law  under 
which  introduction  of  contraband  into,  or 
movement  of  such  articles  within,  a  prison 
facility  is  an  offense,  but  po.ssession  of  con- 
traband items  by  a  prisoner  is  not  covered. 
To  cure  this  defect,  .section  1109  of  the  bill 
added  a  new  18  U.S.C.  1793  to  reach  pos.ses- 
sion  in  a  prison  facility  of  escape  tools,  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  weapons.  Present  statutes 
concerning  prison  contraband.  18  U.S.C. 
1791  and  972  (which  also  reaches  inciting  a 
prison  riot ).  were  unchanged. 

A  number  of  problems  have  been  noted 
with  the  approach  adopted  in  section  1109 
of  the  bill.  For  example,  the  ten-year  penal- 
ty for  existing  offense  remains  the  same,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  contraband  article 
is  a  gun  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes:  no  penalty  is 
provided  for  the  possession  of  non-narcotic 
drugs  such  as  LSD  or  PCP:  a  prisoner  found 
carrying  an  escape  tool  would  be  subject  to 
a  ten  year  penalty  if  charged  under  existing 
section  1792  but  to  only  a  one  year  penalty 
if  charged  under  the  new  proposed  offense. 
Also,  this  .section  of  the  bill  fails  to  provide 
needed  statutory  authority  to  summarily 
seize  and  forfeit  contraband  articles  in  Fed- 
eral correctional  institutions.  (See.  Sell  v. 
Parralt.  548  F.2d  753  (8th  Cir.)  cert,  denied. 
434  U.S.  873  (1977);  but  see  Louery  v. 
Cuyler.  521  F.  Supp.  430  (E.D.  Pa.  1981)  (up- 
holding confiscation  of  contraband  money 
and  declining  to  follow  Sell). 

The  amendment  of  .section  1109  addresses 
these  problems  by  creating  a  single,  unified 
offense  to  address  both  the  introduction  of 
contraband  articles  into  prisions.  and  the 
procurement  and  possession  of  these  items 
by  prisoners.  This  new  offen.se  is  to  appear 
as  a  new  18  U.S.C.  1791.  and  it  is  based  on 
the  prison  contraband  offense  included  in 
the  criminal  code  revision  bill  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress (S.  1630).  Under  this  new  offense,  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  would  depend  on  the 
relative  dangerousness  of  the  article  in- 
volved, with  the  most  severe  penally  impris- 
onment for  ten  years  and  a  $25,000  fine)  ap- 
plicable to  offen.ses  involving  firearms  and 
explosives.  In  all.  five  levels  of  penalties  are 
provided. 

The  aspects  of  current  18  U.S.C.  1792  con- 
cerning prison  contraband  are  deleted  so 
that  the  offense  deals  solely  with  conduct 
involving  prison  riots  and  mutiny.  Current- 
ly, no  fine  is  prescribed  for  this  offense; 
therefore,  a  $25,000  fine  has  been  added. 


Finally,  a  new  section  has  been  added  lo 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  con- 
traband articles  by  Bureau  of  Prisons  per- 
sonnel. A  virtually  identical  amendment  was 
included  in  the  criminal  code  revision  bill 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress  (S.  1630). 

Page  374.  lines  15.  17.  and  22:  Technical 
Amendments. 

Page    376.    lines    11    and    12:    Technical 
Amendments. 
Page  380:  Technical  Amendments. 
Page    382.    after    11:    Technical    Amend- 
ments. 

Page  382.  line  15:  This  amendment  estab- 
lishes, as  a  predicate  for  witness  protection, 
the  requirement  that  the  official  proceeding 
involve  an  allegation  of  organized  criminal 
activity  or  other  serious  offense.  This  re- 
flects the  view  that  witnesses  should  be  af- 
forded protection  only  in  serious  cases. 

Page  382.  line  23:  The  first  paragraph  and 
sub.section  (1)  reflect  the  finding  that  there 
has  been  not  sufficient  delineation  of  the 
guidelines  for  placing  persons  in  the  witness 
protection  program.  The  amendment  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  lo  issue  formal 
guidelines.  Subsection  (2)  requires  a  written 
assessment  by  the  Attorney  General  in  each 
case  of  the  need  for  protection  versus  the 
danger  lo  the  community  posed  by  placing  a 
relocated  witness  in  its  midst.  Subsection  (3) 
requires  a  determination  that  the  need  for 
protection  outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to 
the  community.  The  final  sentence  makes 
clear  that  no  civil  liability  attaches  to  a  de- 
cision to  afford  protection  to  a  witness. 

Page  383.  line  23:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  may  dis- 
close as  well  as  refuse  to  disclose  the  identi- 
ty of  a  protected  witness  after  weighing 
danger  to  the  witness,  detriment  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  and  benefits  to 
the  community  or  the  person  seeking  the 
disclosure. 
Page  383.  line  24:  Technical  Amendment. 
Page  384.  line  4:  This  amendment  man- 
dates disclosure  to  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties of  relevant  information  about  a  protect- 
ed witness  when  the  witness  is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  violent  misdemeanor.  Disclo- 
sure remains  discretionary  when  the  charge 
involves  a  non-violent  misdemeanor.  This 
comports  generally  with  present  practice  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Page  385.  after  line  7:  Subsection  (d)  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  by  which  an  individ- 
ual with  a  judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  may  pelition  a  federal 
court  for  the  appointment  of  a  master  to  en- 
force his  or  her  rights  against  the  protected 
person.  This  does  not  apply  to  child  custody 
order. 

This  procedure  assures  that  the  identity 
of  the  protected  person  is  not  publicly  dis- 
closed while  providing  an  opportunity  to  an 
individual  with  a  legitimate  order  or  judg- 
ment to  have  it  enforced. 

Under  current  law  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  individuals  to  collect  judgments 
against  persons  who  have  entered  the  Wit- 
ness Security  Program  because  their  loca- 
tion is  unknown. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  complaints  by  protect- 
ed persons  about  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Page  385.  after  line  13:  This  amendment 
establishes  as  a  felony  offense  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  identity  or  location  of  a  protect- 
ed witness  when  such  information  is  provid- 
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ed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  assist  a  state 
or  local  investiKation 

Page  387.  after  line  24:  Thus  amendment 
to  S.  1762  adds  a  new  Part  I  to  title  XII  to 
amend  18  U.S.C.  7  to  provide  United  Stales 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  serious 
crimes  committed  by  or  against  United 
States  nationals,  as  when  such  crimes  are 
committed  in  Antarctica  or  on  an  ice  flow.  A 
similar  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  S.  1630  in  the  97th  Con 
gress.  In  addition,  a  similar  amendment  to 
18  U.S.C.  7  with  respect  to  offenses  commit- 
ted aboard  space  craft  was  enacted  in  the 
97th  Congress  (see  P.L.  97  96.  December  21. 
1981  >• 


1  l.sc a:    •>•}-  \\>    i'^M  SUPPLE- 
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■.\  ,M'!  N  i-  !■;    A  M  !•  .\  1  iM  KNT  NO.  2437 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3959.  An  Act 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  H.R.  3959  add 
the  following  new  .section: 

Sec.  .  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1984.  under  the  account. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
State  and  Local  Assistance,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  before  the  period: 
■Provided,  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1984.  $55,000,000  is  available  for  contri 
butions  to  the  Slates  under  .section  205  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defen.se  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended.  (50  U.S.C.  App  2286)  for  person- 
nel and  administrative  expenses." 


SPECTER  AND  HEINZ 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2438 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3959,  supra,  as  follows. 

On  page  24.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

Chapter  VII— Department  of  Education 

HIGHER  education 

For  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  $5,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  construction, 
renovation  and  related  costs  of  an  urban  re- 
search park  facility  to  be  established  jointly 
by  the  Cheyney  Stale  College  of  Cheyney. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Lincoln  University  of 
Lincoln.  Pennsylvania,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  721  (a)(2)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading,  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
shall  not  be  .subject  to  any  matching  re- 
quirement contained  in  .section  721(c)  of 
such  part  and  shall  be  used  for  the  facilities 
of  the  type  mentioned  in  section  713(g). 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2439 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3959,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  10  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  1206.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  subsection  (ai(2i.  by  inserting  ■.  or 
the  benefit  year  beginning  July  1,  1983" 
after    July  1,  1982": 

(2)  in  subsection  <e),  by  striking  out  June 
30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1984":  and 

(3»  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  for  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1.  1982.  the  period  beginning 
with  the  later  of- 

(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year;  or 

(B)  March  10.  1983, 

and  consisting  of  five  consective  registration 
periods  (without  regard  lo  benefit  year): 
except  that  for  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph, 
any  registration  period  beginning  after  June 
30.  1983.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1984.  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  payment  of  benefits,  or  in 
determining  the  con.sectiveness  of  registra- 
tion periods. 

■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
■period  of  eligibility'  means,  with  respect  lo 
any  employee  for  the  benefit  year  beginning 
July  1.  1983.  the  period  beginning  with  the 
later  of  — 

■■(A)  the  first  day  of  unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  (as  deter- 
mined under  sub.sectlon  (b))  in  such  benefit 
year:  or 

■•(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1984. 
and  consisting  of  five  consecutive  registra 
lion  periods:  except  that  no  such  period  of 
eligibility  shall  include  any  registration 
period  beginning  after  June  30.  1984.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  .section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  days  of  unem- 
ployment during  any  registration  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  .section 
102(b)  of  Public  Law  98  8  shall  remain  avail- 
able without  regard  to  fi.scal  year  limitation 
for  purpo.ses  of  carrying  out  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  and  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  .section  into  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  may  be 
transferred  into  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  administration  account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by 
this  .section  (as  determined  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board). 


PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2441 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  him.self  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN  and  Mr.  Randolph)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3959,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  20.  add  the  following: 

VETERANS'  BURIAL  EXPENSES 

For  payments  in  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  program  carried  out  by  a  Stale 
(including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  to  assure  an  honorable  burial  for 
each  veteran  who  is  hurled  in  such  State 
and.  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dale  of 
the  veteran's  death,  received  less  than 
$10,000  in  income  of  any  kind.  $1,000,000. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  determine  whether  a  program  carried 
out  by  a  Slate  is  a  program  described  in  the 
preceding  .sentence.  The  total  amount  of  the 
financial  assistance  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  to  any  State  hereunder 
shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  such  assistance 
available  for  all  Slates  during  fiscal  year 
1984  as  the  total  number  of  veterans  resid- 
ing in  such  State  on  the  first  day  of  such 
fi.scal  year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  in  the  United  States  on  such 
day. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2440 
Mr.    HATFIELD   (for   Mr.   Stevens) 

proposed   an   amendment   to   the   bill 

H.R.  3959.  supra,  as  follows: 
On     page     21.     line     1.     after     the     word 
Alaska  "  in.serl  the  following:  "shall  remain 

available  until  expended  and". 


DECONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2442 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  lo  the  bill  H.R.  3959, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  11  and  12, 
insert  the  following: 

emergency  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  conservation  program  authorized 
bv  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1978  (16  use.  2201  el  .seq).  $7,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


BIDEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2443 

Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Moynihan)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3959,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  account: 

Office  of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
and  the  Commission  on  Drug  Interdiction 
and  Enforcement 

For  Salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  and  the  Commission  on  Drug 
Interdiction  and  Enforcement.  $1,000,000: 
Provided  that 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

( 1 )  The  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
Activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 


(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  a 
$79,000,000,000  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  Stales. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  heroin  in 
the  United  Slates  is  in  the  range  of  four 
metric  tons,  and  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cocaine  is  estimated  to  be  forty  to 
forty-eight  metric  tons. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Slates  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  .smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  Slates  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  Slates  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  per  centum  of  all  hard 
drugs  flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  .significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  ho.spital  admissions  due  lo  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rales  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
per  centum  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  crimi- 
nal activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates  which  results  in  in- 
creased violence  and  criminal  activity  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  struggle  for  control 
of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

( 10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
and  direction  of  all  Federal  efforts  by  the 
numerous  agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  decisions 
with  respect  lo  all  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  attacking  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Office  to 
insure— 

(1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

(2)  the  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  lo 
implement  such  a  policy;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  official  of  the  United  Stales 
Government,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  is  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  overall  direction  of  United  Stales 
policy,  resources,  and  operations  with  re- 
spect to  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(c)(1)  There  is  established  a  Commission 
on  Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforcement 
(hereinafter  referred  lo  as  the  Commi.s- 
sion")  which  shall  be  composed  of: 

(A)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  as  chairman; 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Secretary  of  Stale: 

(c)  Four  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  membership  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  and 

(d)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(2)  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
account  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 


Commission  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  but  the  Commission  may  pro- 
vide for  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the  re- 
ception of  evidence  at  meetings  at  which 
there  are  present  not  less  than  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  be  compen.sal- 
ed  at  a  rate  not  lo  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rale  than  payable  for  grade  GS- 
18  in  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  when 
away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in 
accordance  with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  lo 
that  received  for  such  other  service,  but 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion .shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  accordance  with  chapter  57  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  study  and  evaluate,  in  accordance  with, 
but  not  limited  to.  paragraph  (6).  existing 
laws,  policies,  and  procedures  governing 
drug  interdiction,  including  existing  au- 
thorities for  domestic  drug  interdiction 
agencies,  international  drug  eradication, 
crop  substitution,  and  other  cooperative 
programs  in  .source  and  transshipment 
countries,  and  domestic  and  foreign  intelli- 
gence-gathering programs  for  drug  interdic- 
tion, and  to  make  such  administrative,  legis- 
lative, and  procedural  recommendations  lo 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  and  lo  the  Congress  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

(6)  In  particular,  the  Commission  shall— 

(a)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  provisions  in  current  law  which 
affect  possession  or  transfer  of  controlled 
substances  and  other  laws  whose  purposes 
are  to  deter  drug  trafficking  into  the  United 
States: 

(b)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  cur- 
rent administrative  and  statutory  obstacles 
to  enhancing  the  gathering  and  tactical  use 
of  both  dome-stic  and  foreign  intelligence 
for  use  by  Federal,  stale,  and  local  drug 
interdiction  agencies,  including  the  appro- 
priate role  for  the  El  Paso  Intelligence 
Center  (EPIC): 

(c)  conduct  study  and  analysis  of  the 
Posse  Comilalus  doctrine,  including  modifi- 
cations which  would  improve  the  use  of 
military  resources  for  drug  interdiction  and 
intelligence  purposes: 

(d)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  coordi- 
nation between  Federal,  stale,  and  local 
agencies  involved  in  drug  interdiction  and 
intelligence  gathering  and  how  such  coordi- 
nation can  be  improved; 

(e)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  different  segments 
of  enforcement  of  U.S.  drug  laws,  particu- 
larly intelligence  gathering,  interdiction, 
prosecution,  and  results  of  prosecution,  and 
recommend  appropriate  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration actions: 

(f)  conduct  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  al- 
location of  Federal  resources  in  the  area  of 
drug  interdiction,  and  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations regarding  a  comprehensive. 


coordinated  overview  of  Federal  drug  inter- 
diction and  enforcement  agencies'  resource 
requirements  rather  than  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  drug  interdiction  and  enforce- 
ment budgeting: 

(g)  recommend  a  coordinated  approach  to 
gathering  and  verifying  drug  interdiction, 
seizure,  arrest  and  prosecution  statistics: 

(h)  make  a  semiannual  report  lo  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary during  the  period  before  publication 
of  its  final  report  (described  in  subpara- 
graph (i));  and 

(i)  make  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  lo  the  President,  to  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy  and  each  House  of 
Congress,  which  report  shall  be  published 
no  later  than  January  20.  1985. 

(J)  develop  a  coordinated  interagency  Fed- 
eral strategy  on  narcotics  control  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
beginning  January  20.  1985. 

(7)(a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director  and  such  other  additional  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations.  Any  Federal  employee  subject 
to  those  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  .service  status  or 
privilege. 

(b)  staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  ♦tie  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  detailed  to  serve  on 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  by  the  chair- 
man of  ihe  respective  committee.  Staff 
members  so  detailed  shall  serve  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  without  additional  com- 
pensation except  that  they  may  receive 
such  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred 
by  them  as  the  Commission  may  authorize. 

(8)  The  Commission  may  call  upon  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
lo  furnish  information  and  assistance  which 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  shall  fur- 
nish such  assistance  and  information,  unless 
prohibited  under  law,  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

(9)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  studies  which  will 
assist  it  in  performing  its  duties  under  this 
subsection. 

(10)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  prepare  written  tran- 
.scripts  of  the  same. 

(11)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  except 
that  the  Commission  may  continue  lo  func- 
tion for  up  to  60  days  thereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs. 

(12)  The  Commission  is  authorized  lo  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  as  are  necessary  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  but  at  rales  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
then  payable  for  grade  GS  18  in  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(13)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  necessary  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

(d)(1)  There"  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
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and  Policy"  (hereinafter  in  this  headinK  re- 
ferred to  a-s  the  Office  of  the  Director"). 
There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director  a  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Deputy  Director")  to  assist  the  Direc- 
tor in  carrying  out  the  Director's  functions 
under  this. 

(2)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  .shall 
each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  for  a  period  of  more  than  four 
years  unless  such  person  is  reappointed  to 
that  same  office  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the  com 
pensation  provided  for  in  .section  5313.  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  5314.  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal director  and  coordinator  of  United 
States  operations  and  policy  on  illegal 
drugs. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility, and  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  implement  the  strategy  recommended 
pursuant  paragraph  c(6); 

(B)  thereafter,  revise  any  such  strategy 
and  develop,  review,  implement  and  enforce 
all  United  States  government  policy  with  re 
spect  to  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics; 

(C)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Government  efforts  to  halt  the  flow  into, 
and  sale  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  the 
United  States; 

(D)  develop  in  concert  with  governmental 
entities  budgetary  priorities  and  budgetary 
allocations  of  entities  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 
and 

(E)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  neces.sary  to  imple- 
ment United  States  policy  with  respect  to  il 
legal  drugs. 

(5)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  paragraph  (4).  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to— 

(A)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  temporary  reassignment  of  govern- 
ment personnel  within  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  implement  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 

(B)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(B)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rales  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS  18  of  the  Gen 
eral  Schedule; 

(C)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies;  and 

(D)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  each  department  or  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Director  consist- 
ent with  the  general  authority  of  each 
agency  or  department. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Director  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  as  the  Director 
may  request. 


(8)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  January  1.  1986.  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  full  and  complete  report  re- 
flecting accomplishments  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  policy  and  plans  thereto- 
fore submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(9)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
function  of  the  Office  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

( 10)  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 20.  1985. 


NOTICE  ICJ  ...  .  i'END  THE 
RULES 

Mr.  BAKER  siibmitled  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  Rule  V  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XVII  and 
paragraph  5  of  Rule  XVII  and  that  part  of 
Rule  VIII.  paragraph  2.  containing  the 
words  "during  the  first  two  hours  of  a  new 
legislative  day",  as  well  as  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  2.  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
to  proceed  to  H.J.  Res.  308.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  .scheduling  of  a  public  oversight 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  acquisition  of 
land,  and  acquisition  and  termination 
of  grazing  permits  or  licenses  i.ssued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  pur- 
suant to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  315  et  seq.)  at  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.  Me.x. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
November  14.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Tho.sc  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee .staff  at  224-5161. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
meet  on  Tuesday.  November  1.  1983.  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  608  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  to  package  and  report 
the  reconciliation  bill  of  1984. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  26.  1983.  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
S.  1841.  the  National  Productivity  and 
Innovation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thur-sday,  October  27,  1983,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
Mr.  Sherman  E.  Unger  to  be  the  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  October  27.  at  11 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Grenada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  27.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  1546.  Deepwaler  Port  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  26.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  computer  securi- 
ty in  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
V'&tc  sector 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  6i  A  I  LMLNTS 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  offered  an  amendment  last  Friday  to 
save  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from 
its  pending  extinction,  I  did  so  out  of  a 
very  real  concern  that  this  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  strangle  and  viti- 
ate an  independent  Civil  Rights  Com- 


mission which  has  served  the  Con- 
urtss,  several  administrations,  and  the 
.Aincncan  people  for  more  than  26 
\cars. 

I  offered  my  amendment  because  I 
considered  the  situation  to  be  an  emer 
gency.  If  the  situation  was  an  emer- 
gency then,  the  situation  is  even  more 
crave  today. 

I  withdrew  my  amendment  based  on 
the  good  faith  assurances  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  majority  leader  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion  reauthorization 
bill  would  be  marked  up  and  reported 
by  the  committee  yesterday,  and  that 
the  full  Senate  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  bill  before  this 
.session  of  the  Congress  adjourned  sine 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  a  good  faith  effort  to  ful- 
fill his  pledge  to  me.  I  want  the  chair- 
man to  know  that  I  believe  his  pledge 
fell  victim  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  I  bear  the  chairman  no  ill  will, 
and  I  trust  his  word  as  much  today  as 
I  did  5  days  ago.  The  position  of  the 
majority  leader  is  well  known,  and  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  trust  his 
word  as  well. 

If  anyone  broke  those  good  faith  as- 
surances, it  was  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
administration's  action  of  physically 
evicting  sitting  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sioners from  their  offices  yesterday  is 
a  friLstrating  outrage. 

The  President's  action  torpedoed  a 
compromise  that  was  the  result  of 
broad  bipartisan  concern  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  independent  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  By  the  Presidents  action. 
I  must  assume  that  he  prefers  to  have 
a  commission  that  answers  to  him 
alone,  and  failing  that,  he  prefers  to 
have  no  commission  at  all.  Well,  we 
cannot  block  his  firing  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  the  President  will  soon 
learn  that  the  Senate  is  not  powerless 
to  respond.  And  respond  we  must. 

The  principle  at  stake  here  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  principle  that  has  tran- 
scended six  changes  in  the  oval  office, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The 
principle  is  that  the  long  struggle  for 
equality     and     dignity     for     minority 
Americans  is  worth  the  fight,  that  the 
American       dream       should       extend 
bevond  a  privileged  few  and  reach  to 
all  of  our  citizens,  no  matter  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth  or  upbring- 
ing. ,.  .   . 
So  it  is  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ment that  I  witnessed  yesterday's  Civil 
Rights  Commission  massacre.  Not  con- 
cern for  my.self.  but  for  those  citizens 
who  will  lose  their  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed   in    America:    Hispanics,    women, 
blacks,    native    Americans,    and     the 
handicapped.    I    will    not   sit    idly    by 
while   their   ticket    to   opportunity   in 
America  is  voided.  In  good  conscience  I 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  their  part  of 
the  American  dream  to  expire. 


What  the  President  did  yesterday  is 
virtually  unprecedented.  Of  course. 
Presidents  throughout  our  history 
have  been  plagued  by  critics  within 
the  Government,  and  a  few  have  tried 
to  have  those  critical  voices  silenced. 
But  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  half  a 
commission  is  an  action  that  only 
President  Nixon's  firing  of  the  Justice 
Department's  leadership  in   1973  can 

match. 

This  President  will  tolerate  no  criti- 
cism—no  matter  how  justified  or  well- 
rea.soned— of  his  civil  rights  policies, 
and  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  quell  the 
voices  of  dissent.  That  being  the  ca.se. 
I  am  compelled  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  in  proposing  legislation  to 
remove  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
from  his  grasp. 

I  believe  the  compromise  worked  out 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the 
Judiciarv  Committee  was  the  best  so- 
lution, and  I  would  have  far  preferred 
that  option.  But  the  President's  action 
yesterday  rendered  that  compromise 
meaningie-ss.  and  sent  us  all  back  to 
square  one.  Well.  I  am  willing  to  meet 
that  challenge,  and  with  the  help  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  willing  to  work  to  restore 
an  independent.  bipartisan  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  will  do  the 
bidding  of  justice  and  not  of  a  narrow 
ideological  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  78.  to  establish  a  Con- 
gressional Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  Presidents  action  is  a  form  of  tyr- 
anny, tvranny  to  put  down  voices  of 
dis.sent.  I  am  confident  that  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  will  overcome 
that  tyranny.  I  hope  that  tho.se  who 
join  me  in  supporting  the  very  impor- 
tant principle  at  stake  here,  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  of  opportunity,  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure.* 


S.  1113 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  1983.  I  introduced  S.  1113, 
legislation  that  would  repeal  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  for  deter- 
mining the  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits.  This  bill  became  necessary 
because  of  a  little-known  provision 
contained  in  the  social  security  bailout 
package  which  established  a  direct  tax 
on  municipal  bonds.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments  of  198.3  mandated  an 
income  threshold  of  $25,000^832.000 
for  a  married  couple— for  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits.  Included  in 
the  threshold  calculation  are  taxable 
earnings,  half  of  all  social  .security 
benefits,  and  all  tax-exempt  interest 
income. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  refute 
the  fallacious  arguments  that  have 
been  used  in  opposition  to  S.  1113. 
Many  of  these  arguments  were  articu- 


lated on  August  1.  1983.  at  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  this  legislation.  At  that  time, 
it  became  apparent  that  misconcep- 
tions still  existed  concerning  the 
impact  of  S.  1113. 

Perceived  equity  is  the  principal  con- 
cern of  those  Senators  who  support 
the  provision  including  tax-exempt  in- 
terest in  calculating  adjusted  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  taxing  social 
security  benefits.  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing,  concern  was  expressed 
that  repeal  of  the  provision  would 
allow  an  individual  with  $40,000  of 
taxable  investment  income  to  shift 
iust  enough  taxable  investments  into 
State  and  local  bonds  to  avoid  taxes  on 
social  security  benefits.  In  effect,  so 
the  argument  goes,  passage  of  S.  1113 
would  allow  the  wealthy  to  escape 
sharing  the  burden  of  taxation  of 
social  .security  benefits. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President,  the 
equity  argument  does  not  stand  up 
when  scrutinized.  Lets  look  at  the  ex- 
ample often  u.sed.  that  is.  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual with  $40,000  of  taxable  invest- 
ment income.  According  to  the  Office 
of  the  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  an  individual  who  re- 
tires on  January  1.  1984.  at  the  age  of 
65.  will  receive  an  average  social  secu- 
rity benefit  of  $542  per  month,  or 
S6.504  for  the  year.  Half  of  the  social 
security  benefits— S3. 252— will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  threshold  calculation  for 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits. 

Since  this  person  is  argued  to  have 
$40,000  of  taxable  investment  income, 
he  or  she  exceeds  the  income  thresh- 
old of  $25,000.  With  a  35  percent  mar- 
ginal tax  rate,  taxes  on  these  social  se- 
curity benefits  would  be  $1,138.20.  For 
our  purposes.  I  will  assume  that  the 
taxable  investment  income  is  derived 
from  dividends  on  IBM  common  stock. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  retired 
person  would  own  a  blue  chip  stock 
such  as  IBM.  On  October  11.  1983, 
IBM  common  stock  was  selling  at 
S132'4.  with  a  dividend  of  $3.80  per 
share.  To  receive  $40,000  of  dividend 
income  a  vear.  this  individual  would 
have  to  own  roughly  10.526  shares  of 
IBM.  which  equates  to  $1,397,368.40  of 
investment  principal. 

To  come  under  the  income  thresh- 
old the  individual  would  have  to  sell 
4  868  shares  of  IBM  and  transfer  the 
proc-eds— $646.289— to  tax-free  munic- 
ipal bonds.  This  would  reduce  taxable 
investment  income  to  $21,500.  Taxable 
income  when  added  to  half  of  social 
security  benefits-$3.252-would  yield 
a  total  adjusted  gross  income  of - 
$24  752.  just  below  the  income  thresh- 
old. If  S.  1113  were  enacted,  this 
per-son  would  have  avoided  $1,138.20.  a 
year  of  taxes  on  .social  security  bene- 
fits, by  changing  the  composition  of 
his  or  her  investments. 

However,  this  example  does  not  take 
into    account    the    commissions    that 
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would  be  paid  to  securitips  brokers  to 
sell  4.868  shares  of  IBM  and  buy  the 
equivalent  amount  of  municipal  bonds. 
Securities  firms  generally  charge  a 
commission  of  1.25  percent  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  stock  sale.  In  the  example  I 
have  discussed,  the  sale  of  4.868  shares 
of  IBM  would  have  resulted  in  a  bro- 
kerage commission  of  $8,078.50.  The 
average  municipal  bond  commission  is 
between  3  and  5  percent  on  the 
amount  invested.  To  be  conservative, 
however.  I  will  use  the  same  1.25  per- 
cent commission  charged  on  the  sale 
of  common  stock.  Consequently,  the 
commission  charged  for  purchasing 
municipal  bonds  would  also  be 
$8,078.50,  for  total  transactions  cost  of 
$16,157. 

In  this  example,  the  65-year-old 
newly  retired  person  would  spend 
$16,157  in  commissions  to  shift  invest- 
ments from  taxable  securities  to  mu- 
nicipal bonds  in  order  to  save  $1,138.20 
in  taxes  on  social  .security  benefits. 
This  individual  would  have  to  live  to 
be  79  years  old  before  such  a  transac- 
tion would  begin  to  pay  for  itself,  even 
if  we  totally  disregard  the  declining 
time  value  of  money.  This  is  a  real 
problem  since,  according  to  the  most 
recent  statistics  available,  the  average 
individual  turning  65  on  January  1. 
1981.  will  only  live  to  be  77.2  years  old. 

Mr.  President.  I  offered  this  long  ex- 
ample because  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to 
assume  that,  if  S.  1113  were  enacted, 
the  wealthy  would  shift  their  invest- 
ments to  tax-exempt  bonds  to  avoid 
taxation  of  their  social  .security  bene- 
fits. The  commissions  incurred  to 
change  investment  vehicles  would  be 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  taxes 
saved  on  the  social  security  benefits. 

Furthermore,  should  S.  1113  be  en- 
acted, wealthy  individuals  would  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  switching  invest- 
ment strategies  to  save  a  portion  of 
their  social  security  benefits.  The  af- 
fluent individual  perceives  social  secu- 
rity benefits  as  nothing  more  than 
gravy.  Wealthy  people  will  not  incur 
brokerage  commissions  or  potential 
losses  on  liquidated  investments  and 
will  not  spend  the  time  to  save  taxes 
on  benefits,  which  are  considered  a 
gift  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Alternatively,  what  about  the  rich 
individual  whose  original  income 
source  is  $40,000  of  only  tax-exempt 
interest?  This  person  would  not  pay 
taxes  on  social  security  benefits 
should  tax-exempt  interest  be  re- 
moved from  the  threshold  calculation. 
Once  again,  my  bills  detractors  point 
to  this  example  as  another  inequity 
that  would  exist  if  S.  1113  became  law. 

Let  us  look  at  this  example  closely. 
A  new  issue  municipal  bond  with  an 
AA  rating  is  yielding  today  roughly  10 
percent.  To  accrue  $40,000  of  tax- 
exempt  interest,  over  $400,000  must  be 
invested  in  municipal  bonds.  It  is  hard 
to    imagine    an    individual    who    has 


amassed  $400,000  of  principal  while  ac 
cruing  no  taxable  income.  With  few 
exceptions,  wealthy  individuals  with 
over  $400,000  of  principal,  have  tax- 
able income  at  least  equal  to  the 
$25,000  threshold.  Certainly,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  base  tax  policy  on 
such  a  very  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  President,  another  common  crit- 
icism of  S.  1113  is  that  it  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  unraveling  the  social 
security  bailout  package.  Obviously, 
my  intention  in  introducing  S.  1113  is 
not  to  destroy  the  carefully  crafted 
compromise  that  restored  the  solvency 
of  the  social  security  system.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  the  passage  of  S. 
1113  would  lead  to  the  crumbling  of 
the  social  security  package. 

Actually  the  social  security  package 
has  already  been  altered  by  the 
Senate.  The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  included  a  provision 
that  would  treat  as  earnings  for  social 
security  purposes  compensation  re- 
ceived by  retired  Federal  judges  who 
continued  to  perform  judicial  services. 
This  provision  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1984.  On  Septem- 
ber 29.  1983.  the  Senate,  by  voice  vote, 
passed  an  amendment  to  defer  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  provision  for  2 
years.  This  amendment  was  based  on 
S.  1276.  introduced  on  May  12.  1983. 

Supporters  of  S.  1276.  and  the  subse- 
quent floor  amendment,  stated  that 
both  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  and  the 
Senate  did  not  support  the  inclusion 
of  income  earned  by  senior  judges  for 
social  security  purposes.  Therefore, 
these  Senators  argued,  the  bailout 
package  should  be  altered  to  reflect 
this  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  same  argument 
should  be  used  in  support  of  S.  1113. 
The  Commission  and  the  House  did 
not  support  the  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  interest  for  determining  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits.  The 
provision  was  added  in  markup  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  adopt- 
ed in  conference.  I  do  not  understand 
how  .some  can  oppose  my  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  unravels  the  social  se- 
curity bailout  package,  yet  still  sup- 
port different  legislation  that  also 
alters  the  package. 

Clearly,  some  changes  will  be  needed 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out destroying  the  overall  package.  S. 
1 1 13  is  one  such  change. 

Mr.  President,  some  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  staff  have  ques- 
tioned whether  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  interest  for  determining  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits  would 
adversely  impact  the  municipal  bond 
market.  They  have  shown  that,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  individuals  can  pay 
added  taxes  on  their  social  security 
benefits  and  still  enjoy  the  economic 
benefits  of  municipal  bonds.  However, 
their  examples  miss  the  point.  Inves- 


tors are  going  to  flee  the  municipal 
bond  market  because  the  provision 
sets  a  precedent  for  the  taxation  of 
tax-exempt  securities.  Through  quan- 
titative analysis  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  what  impact  the  precedent  of 
taxing  municipal  bonds  will  have  on 
individual  investors. 

In  my  mind,  however,  the  impact  of 
the  precedent  will  be  great.  Confirm- 
ing this  notion,  in  an  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober 10.  1983.  issue  of  Forbes  maga 
zine  entitled  "Don't  Do  It.  "  The  eco- 
nomics editor  of  Forbes.  Bob  Weber- 
man,  outlined  why  individuals  saving 
for  retirement  should  think  twice 
before  purchasing  municipal  bonds. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  that  this  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  in  its 
entirety,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

An  unexpected  result  of  the  provi- 
sion including  tax-exempt  interest  in 
the  threshold  calculation  is  that  many 
cities  and  States  are.  in  effect,  taxing 
their  own  tax-exempt  bonds.  Many  ju- 
risdictions piggyback  the  Federal  cal- 
culation of  adjusted  gross  income  for 
purpo."!rs  of  determining  State  and  city 
individual  income  taxes.  Unknowingly, 
many  jurisdictions  are  taxing  their 
own  general  obligation  bonds. 

The  following  States  piggyback  the 
IRS  calculation  of  adjusted  gross 
income  for  personal  income  lax  pur- 
poses: 

Arizona  Mi.ssoiiri 

Delaware  Montana 

Georgia  Nebraska 

Hawaii  New  Mexico 

Idaho  New  York 

Illinois  North  Dakota 

Indiana  Ohio 

Iowa  Oklahoma 

Kansa-s  Oregon 

Kentucky  Rhode  Island 

Louisiana  Utah 

Maine  Vermont 

Maryland  Virginia 

Mas.sachu.seils  West  Virginia 

Michigan  Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

In  addition.  New  York  City  also  pig- 
gybacks the  Federal  calculation  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  New  York  City 
boasts  that  their  municipal  bonds  are 
triple  tax-exempt— that  is  exempt 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 
Since  both  New  York  State,  and  New- 
York  City  piggyback  Federal  income 
tax  policies,  the  income  generated  by 
New  York  City  bonds  is  calculated  into 
the  income  threshold  for  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits.  In  effect,  for 
social  security  recipients,  the  Federal 
Government  has  mandated  that  New 
York  City  bonds  become  triple  taxed 
rather  than  remain  triple  exempt. 
Similar  situations  exist  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  unconscionable  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  impo.se  taxes  at  the  State  and 
local  level  by  taxing  municipal  bonds 
at  the  national  level. 


Mr  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
clear  the  air  of  the  erroneous  argu- 
ments made  concerning  S.  1113.  I  have 
made  the  point  that  the  equity  issue 
does  not  exi.st.  If  S.  1113  is  enacted, 
wealthy  individuals  will  not  shift  their 
investments  from  taxable  .securities  to 
Stale  and  local  bonds.  In  addition, 
concern  that  the  social  .security  bail- 
out package  will  crumble  as  a  result  of 
enacting  S.  1113  is  unfounded.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  .scare  tactic. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the    issues    surrounding    S.    1113    are 
quite    clear.    The    tax    on    municipal 
bonds  established  in  the  social  .security 
amendments,   which,   to   my   mind,   is 
clearly   unconstitutional,   must   be   re- 
pealed. Anv  Federal  infringement  on 
the  ability  of  cities  and  States  to  issue 
tax-exempt    securities    will    result    in 
constricting    the    existing    avenues   of 
municipal    finance.    Furthermore,   the 
tax  is  borne  solely  by  the  middle-class 
senior  citizens  of  our  society.  This  is 
the  equity  argument  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Con.sequently.  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  passage  of  S.  1113.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  ear- 
lier referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  Forbes  Magazine.  Oct.  10.  19831 
Don't  Do  It 
(By  Ben  Weberman) 
I  get  many  letters  from  people  over  65- 
sometimes  one   or   two  decades  over-who 
feel  thev  cant  afford  to  pay  taxes.  Which 
tax-free    bonds    are    best,    they    ask?    My 
answer  In  many  cases  is:  none  of  them.  Tax- 
exempt   bonds  are  a  lousy   investment   for 
most  retired  people.  Don't  be  quick  to  let 
some  hungry  stockbroker  persuade  you  oth- 

crwis6. 

If  you  are  retired  on  a  pension  of  $35,000 
to  $50,000  a  year  and  have  investments  be- 
sides, vou  may  be  an  exception.  You  will  be 
in  a  high  enough  tax  bracket  so  that  it  may 
pav  you  to  buy  tax-frees.  But  tho.se  with 
small"  pensions  and  Social  Security  should 
look  elsewhere.  The  income  necessary  to 
make  tax-frees  fea-sible  can  vary  up  or  down, 
depending  on  the  spread  between  tax-free 
and  taxable  yields.  Right  now.  the  .spread  is 
narrow.  Good  quality  tax-frees  yield  9.35 
percent,  while  long-term  taxable  Treasury 
and  corporate  issues  pay  from  11.7  percent 
to  12  5  percent.  But  even  with  that  narrow 
spread  vou  have  to  be  in  the  30  percent 
bracket-taxable  income  of  over  $29,900  for 
a  married  couple- be  fore  it  makes  any  sense 
to  buy  tax  frees  in.stead  of  supcr-gill-edged 
Treasury  bonds.  ,  „  ,c 

Its  easy  enough  to  figure  this  out;  A  9.35 
percent  tax-free  return  on  $10,000  worth  of 
municipal  bonds  is  $935.  while  you  would 
have  only  $875  after  paying  federal  taxes  on 
the  12  5  percent  yield  that  same  $10,000  of 
principal  would  fetch  in  taxable  corporate 
bonds  But  anyone  in.  say.  a  20  percent 
bracket  would  be  a  bit  better  off  in  good 
corporates.  He  would  get  $935  on  the 
$10,000  in  munis,  but  aftertax  income  of 
$1  000  on  the  corporate  obligations. 

There  are  other  things  to  consider  before 
you  rush  into  tax-frees.  Most  are  expensive 
to  buy  and  expensive  to  sell:  With  commis- 
sions and  spreads,  a  round  trip  in  tax-ex- 
empts could  cost  5  percent  in  and  5  percent 


out.  depending  on  where  you  do  business. 
Treasury  bonds,  by  contrast,  are  highly 
liquid  and  can  be  bought  with  relatively 
modest  spreads. 

Then  there  are  state  and  local  taxes. 
States  cant  tax  the  income  from  federal 
bonds,  but  they  can  tax  the  income  from 
bonds  issued  in  another  state-even  when 
those  bonds  are  exempt  from  federal  taxes. 
Say  you  li\e  in  an  outrageously  high-tax 
place  like  New  York  City.  You  could  easily 
be  paying  18  percent  in  state  and  city 
income  taxes  on  so-called  tax-exempts.  In 
rough  terms  this  would  have  the  net  effect 
of  reducing  bottom  line  yield  on  tax-ex- 
empts by  about  one  percentage  point. 

Finally,  a  new  tax  on  some  Social  Security 
retirees  pushes  up  even  higher  the  income 
threshold    where     tax-frees    are    sensible. 
Starling    in    1984.    retired    persons    whose 
annual  income  from  all  sources  is  more  than 
$25,000  for  individuals  and  $32,000  for  cou- 
ples must  pay  taxes  on  some  of  it.  Tax-free 
bond  returns  must   be  included  in  figuring 
this  combined  income.  The  Public  Securities 
Association,    not    surprisingly,    is    doing    its 
best  to  get  this  provision  repealed  because  it 
cuts   into   the   lucrative   market    for  selling 
tax-exempts  to  the  elderly,  this  new  tax  is 
levied  on  half  the  total  Social  Security  ben- 
efits or  half  the  combined  taxable  income 
over  the   minimums.   whichever   is  smaller. 
This  means  that  a  retiree  with  an  income  of 
$33,600.  including  Social  Security,  who  has 
$5,000  in  tax-exempt  bond  interest  will  pay 
$602  In  taxes  on  that     tax-free  "  yield.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  pensioner  with  an  income 
of  $78,600  and  $20,000  in  tax-exempt  inter- 
est would  pay  no  additional  lax  on  the  mu- 
nicipals. For  him,  tax-free  really  means  lax- 
free.  Why  the  guy  with  $20,000  in  taxable 
income  and  $4,300  of  taxable  Social  Security 
benefits  pays  lax  on  lax  exempts  because 
the  $5,000  of     lax-free"   income  puts  him 
over    the    $25,000    threshold    on    combined 
income.  The  retiree  with  the  high  income  is 
already  there.  . 

How  this  tax  has  the  municipal  bond  in- 
dustry .screaming.  James  Lebenlhal.  head  of 
the  firm  bearing  his  name  and  legislative 
committee  member  of  the  Public  Securities 
A.ssociallon.  sees  it  as  a  major  attack  on  the 
concept  of  tax-exemption.  He  points  out 
that  the  .state  of  Idaho  tried  to  tax  interest 
on  Treasurys  in  1943  on  the  grounds  that 
the  lax  was  not  on  the  income  from  federal 
obligations  but  "on  the  individual.  "  Con- 
gress amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  it.  But  now  the  federal  govern- 
menl  is  doing  the  .same  thing.  It  hardly 
seems  fair,  but  that's  the  way  it  is. 

So.  what  do  you  do  if  you  are  close  to  re- 
tirement age  and  you  already  have  a  portfo- 
lio of  lax-exempts?  In  such  a  case  you  prob- 
ably have  a  paper  loss.  M^advice  would  be: 
Switch  into  something  else  and  u.se  the  real 
ized  capital  losses  to  reduce  your  current 
income  taxes.  Remember  that  you  can  use 
$6,000  of  long-term  capital  losses  against 
$3  000  of  ordinary  income.  You  can  also  use 
the  losses  to  offset  capital  gains  elsewhere 
in  your  investments.  But  even  if  you  are  al- 
ready retired  and  not  paying  much  in  taxes, 
it  may  pay  you  to  switch  and  thus  improve 
your  spendable  income. 

Its  a  basic  axiom  of  financial  common 
sense  that  fear  of  taxes  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  distort  investment  decisions.  It  appalls 
me  how  frequently  elderly  people  sin 
against  common  sense  in  this  regard-and 
how  frequently  stockbrokers  knowingly  mis- 
lead them.* 


IHREF  MEMBERS  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION  FIRED 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  deplore 
the  President's  action  in  firing  three 
members  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Mary  Berry.  Blandina 
Cardenas  Ramirez,  and  Murray  Saltz- 
man.  Such  precipitous  and  irresponsi- 
ble action  shows  scant  regard  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Commission  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Congress  to  break  an  im- 
passe over  its  future. 

Since  1957.  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  well  served  the  Nation  as  a 
■watchdog"  on  civil  rights.  The  Com- 
mission, through  reports,  statements, 
and  the  efforts  of  individual  Commis- 
sioners, has  educated  Americans  on 
the  realities  of  discrimination  in  our 
Nation,  and  the  steps  we  must  take  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  Thanks  to  the  Commis- 
sion, ours  is  a  more  equal  and  just 
Nation  since  1957. 

All  Presidents  have  come  under  the 
Commi.ssion's  fire.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  Without  the  ability  to  con- 
tinually prod  members  of  all  adminis- 
trations-regardless of  their  political 
persuasion— into  a  deeper  commitment 
in  support  of  civil  rights-the  Commis- 
sion would  lose  much  of  its  force  and 
legitimacy.  But  President  Reagan  is 
the  first  President  to  have  fired  sitting 
Commissioners,  precisely  because  their 
views  are  different  from  his  own.  That 
is  not  the  way  the  Commission  is  sup- 
posed to  work,  and  that's  not  the  way 
civil  rights  will  be  protected  in  this 
Nation. 

Todav's  firings  point  out  the  real 
issues  in  this  debate:  not  busing,  not 
quotas,  but  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  be  a  strong 
force  for  effective  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment and  education. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  President 
fired  three  Commissioners,  but  it  is  in- 
excusable to  do  so  at  a  time  when 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
are  delicatelv  attempting  to  work  out 
a  bipartisan  solution  to  the  impasse. 
Today's  action  will  exacerbate  the  dif- 
ficulties in  achieving  a  compromise 
which  will  keep  the  Commission  in  ex- 
istence    beyond     the     winding     down 

period. 

I  would  hope  that  an  administration 
concerned  about  its  record  in  enforc- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans 
would  not  want  on  its  conscience  the 
death  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. But  that  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  unless  the  administration  can 
stop  its  wrangling  for  political  advan- 
tage and  seek  the  high  road  on  the 
path  to  a  strong  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  President 
Reagan  announced  hij  support  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King  national  holiday. 
Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  show  that 
he  learned  something  from  that  exer- 
cise and  join  those  of  us  across  the 
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Nation  working  to  make  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  strong  enough  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  do  its  job.# 


U.S.        YOUTH        COUNCIL        AND 

INTERNATION.M.    YOfTH    YF.-\R 
COMMISSK  )N 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  fine  contributions  of  the 
U.S.  Youth  Council  (USYC).  A  broad 
range  of  young  Americans  participate 
in  this  fine  organization,  including 
representatives  from  both  political 
parties,  trade  unions,  major  civil  rights 
groups,  and  religious  organizations. 
The  USYC  is  one  of  the  most  diverse 
organizations  of  its  kind. 

The  USYC  provides  future  American 
leaders  with  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  one  another,  while  learning 
about  the  importance  of  international 
affairs,  and  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. The  council  has  successfully 
promoted  international  exchange  and 
educational  programs,  broadening  the 
knowledge  and  experiences  of  many  of 
our  Nation's  young  persons. 

Mr.  President,  this  worthy  organiza- 
tion established  the  International 
Youth  Year  Commission  (lYY)  in  De- 
cember 1981.  This  commission  applied 
for  and  received  recognition  from  the 
State  Department  as  Americas  fore- 
most nongovernmental  group  to  co- 
ordinate our  Nations  observation  of 
the  U.N.  International  Youth  Year. 
Since  the  State  Department's  recogni- 
tion, the  membership  of  the  lYY  Com 
mission  hcis  expanded  from  18  to  57 
organizations.  The  commission  has 
made  significant  progress  in  the  last 
15  months  to  coordinate  and  promote 
the  International  Youth  Year. 

These  two  organizations  have  per- 
formed a  noble  service  by  enchancing 
youth  awareness  and  international 
harmony.  The  council  and  the  com- 
mission deserve  the  utmost  respect, 
support,  and  commendation  from  this 
body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
membership  of  the  International 
Youth  Year  Commission,  and  I  ask 
that  a  list  of  the  member  groups  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 

International  Youth  Year  Commission 
Member  Organizations 

A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 

A  Presidential  Classroom  for  Young 
Americans. 

Abdala  Cuban  Youth  Movement. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Inc. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity.  Inc. 

American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders. 

American-Israel    Public   Affairs   Commit 
tee. 

American  Student  Association. 

Arrow,  Inc..  National  American  Indian 
Youth  Committee. 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America. 

Bnai  B'rith  Youth  Organizations. 


C'tiUi  r   tor   Rii.s.sian  Jcwr.v    VV.li.   Student 
Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Charles  Edison  Memorial  Youth  Fund. 
College  Democrats  of  America. 
College  Republican  National  Committee. 
Convenant  House. 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America. 
Freedom  L.eadershlp  Foundation. 
Frontlash.  Inc. 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy. 
Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute. 
International   Association  of  Students  in 
Economic  and  Business  Management. 

International  Center  for  Integrative  Stud- 
ies. 
Leadership  Institute. 

Legacy:  International  Youth  Program  of 
the  Institute  for  Practical  Idealism. 

Lincoln  Institute  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion. 

NAACP.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  Youth  and 
College  Division. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals/Sridint  Councils. 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
National  Forensic  League. 
National  4  H  Council. 
National  Urban  League. 
National  Youth  Day. 
New  American  Patriots. 
North    American    Jewish    Students    Net- 
work. 
North  American  Jewish  Youth  Council. 
Peopleto-People      Committee      for      the 
Handicapped. 
People- to-Pcople  International. 
Recruitment  and  Training  Program. 
Sister  Cities  International  Youth  Commit- 
tee. 
Student  National  Education  Association. 
Teen-Age  Republicans. 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 
tJnited  States  Jaycees. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States    Youth  Division. 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America. 
Volunteer:  The  National  Center  for  Citi- 
zen Involvement. 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Young  Americas  Foundation. 
Young  Democrats  of  America. 
Young  Republican  National  Federation. 
Young  Social  Democrats. 
Youth  for  Energy  Independence. 
Youth   Institute  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 
Youth  Policy  Institute.* 


THE  125TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  125th  birthday  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  take  great  pride 
in  bringing  to  your  attention  just  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  this  native  New  Yorker— the  26th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Born  on  October  27.  1858.  into  a  sit- 
uation which  could  have  offered  a  life 
of  leisure  and  ease.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt intered  politics  and  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service.  As  commander  of 
the  Rough  Riders.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, or  as  he  was  more  affectionately 
known  T.  R.  became  a  national  hero 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
then  went  on  to  become  Governor  of 
New    York.    Vice    President,    and    our 


youngest  President,  when  he  succeed- 
ed to  this  office  when  President 
McKinley  was  assassinated  in  Septem- 
ber 1901. 

T.  R.  significantly  changed  this  Na- 
tion's domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
He  believed  that  Government  should 
act  fairly  both  to  business  and  labor. 
He  thus  proposed  the  addition  of  a 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
the  Cabinet.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1903.  He  reacted  positively  to  the 
problems  highlighted  by  muckrakers 
such  as  Upton  Sinclair.  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act  and  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act  were  passed.  Protection  of 
our  Nation's  forests  was  also  a  high 
priority.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was 
established  in  1905  and  more  than  125 
million  acres  were  added  to  the  nation- 
al forest. 

Theodore  Roo.sevelt  envisioned  the 
United  States  as  a  world  leader.  He  be- 
lieved that  such  a  leadership  role  had 
to  be  supported  by  a  strong  armed 
forces,  the  so-called  big  stick.  Between 
1902  and  1905,  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  persuad- 
ed Congress  to  authorize  the  building 
of  10  battleships  and  4  armored  cruis- 
ers. He  believed  that  a  canal  across 
Central  America  was  necessary  for  the 
fleet  to  shift  rapidly  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  and  then 
turned  this  belief  into  reality  by  nego- 
tiating the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
peace.  He  won  the  prize  for  his  efforts 
to  end  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He 
brought  repre.sentatives  from  Japan  to 
Portsmouth.  N.H..  and  served  as  the 
mediator  in  these  talks,  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  accomplishments.  I  am  es- 
pecially honored  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
26th  President  on  this  occasion  of  his 
125th  birthday.* 


TAKING  ON  THE  DOCTORS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Taking  on  the  Doctors." 
The  editorial  describes  and  applauds  a 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment to  the  reconciliation  bill  that 
would  freeze  for  6  months  the  mini- 
mum medicare  charges  allowed  for 
physicians  services  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients and  mandate  assignment  for 
these  charges. 

Under  current  law,  a  physician  pro- 
viding services  to  medicare  patients 
has  two  choices:  He  can  accept  medi- 
care's recognized  reasonable  charges 
or  he  can  ignore  them.  In  the  former 
case— which  is  called  accepting  assign- 
ment—the beneficiary  is  liable  for  the 
normal  20  percent  copayment.  In  the 
latter  ca.se.  the  beneficiary  is  liable  for 


the  20  percent  copayment  plus  what- 
ever additional  charges  the  physician 
chooses  to  impose. 

Mr.  President,  these  excess  charges 
cost  beneficiaries  an  estimated  S2.1  bil- 
lion annually.  These  excess  charges 
are  amounts  our  elderly  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  can  ill  afford.  Medicare 
.'ilnady  covers  only  about  42  percent 
ol  ihe  elderly's  medical  costs;  medicare 
l)r[u  firiaries  already  spend  a  shocking 
i;(i  \!<  rr.nt  of  income  for  health  care. 
.'\ny  Ireeze  on  medicare  recognized 
physician  fees  that  does  not  also  man- 
date assignment  would  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  beneficiaries  and 
worsen  an  already  grave  situation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  I  are  sponsors  of  a  bill.  S.  1635. 
that  would  require  a.ssignment  of  all 
medicare  charges.  The  1984  budget 
resolution  mandates  that  medicare 
savings  be  achieved  without  imposing 
any  additional  costs  on  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  that  I  and  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  will  be  offering  .some 
version  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
amendment  on  the  floor  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  reconciliation  provisions 
that  seek  to  achieve  savings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Taking  on  the  Doctors 
As  part  of  the  almo.st  forgotten  budget 
reconciliation  effort,  the  Hou.se  Wa.vs  and 
Means  Committee  has  completed  work  on 
legislation  placing  further  restraints  on  the 
fast -growing  Medicare  program  for  the  aged 
and  disabled.  Over  the  last  two  years.  Con- 
gress has  raised  costs  for  Medicare  partici- 
pants and  set  .strict  limits  on  hospital  pay 
ments.  Now.  the  committee  sen.sibly  reasons, 
it  is  time  to  require  a  contribution  from  the 
doctors. 

The  committees  plan  would  save  more 
than  $1.7  billion  over  three  years,  of  which 
$900  million  would  come  from  smaller  pay- 
ments to  doctors.  But  .so  huge  is  the  Medi- 
care program  that  those  savings  would 
amount  to  a  negligible  loss  for  the  average 
physician.  The  plan  would  apply  only  to 
doctors'  charges  to  hospitalized  patients, 
and  it  would  freeze  the  maximum  Medicare 
reimbursement  payments  for  only  six 
months  at  a  level  about  6  percent  less  than 
the  currently  prevailing  rates. 

So  modest  and  temporary  is  the  sacrifice 
asked  of  the  doctors  that  organized  medi- 
cine has  .scarcely  objected  to  the  freeze.  But 
there  is  another  element  in  the  committee's 
plan  that  alarms  the  doctors.  That  is  a  rule 
that  would  prevent  them  from  shifting  un- 
recovered  costs  to  patients  by  requiring  doc- 
tors to  accept  the  Medicare  payment 
limits-including  the  20  percent  contribu- 
tion from  patients— as  payment  in  full  for 
in-hospital  .services. 

Most  doctors  now  charge  considerably 
more— 27  percent  on  average— than  the 
Medicare  limits.  Even  if  they  cant  always 
collect  the  remainder  from  patients,  keeping 
nominal  charges  higher  inflates  the  cost 
basis  for  adjusting  Medicare  limits  in  the 
following  year.  Of  course,  it's  not  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  money  that  the  doctors  cite 
with  concern.  It's  the  principle.  Ever  since 
Medicare  began  pouring  billions  into  their 
pockets,  doctors  have  been  alert  to  the 
threat  that  the  government  might,  as  one 


congressional  staffer  put  it.  'come  between 
the  patient  and  the  doctor  in  the  all-impor- 
tant billing  relationship." 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  elderly  fear  that 
the  fee  restrictions  will  cause  doctors  to 
refuse  to  serve  hospitalized  Medicare  pa- 
tients. But  it's  hard  to  imagine  that  many- 
if  any— doctors  would  be  so  mean-spirited. 
For  a  few  years— thanks  primarily  to  fewer 
patient  visits  rather  than  to  price  re- 
.straint— doctors  have,  like  most  other 
people,  fallen  behind  inflation.  But  last 
year,  in  the  midst  of  a  recession,  doctors 
scored  their  greatest  income  gains  in  15 
years,  bringing  their  average  after-expense 
income  to  over  $100,000.  Especially  notewor- 
thy are  the  six-digit  incomes  regularly 
earned  by  surgeons,  anesthesiologists  and 
other  specialists  who— not  by  coincidence— 
also  draw  the  largest  reimbursements  from 
Medicare.  When  large  government  benefits 
have  been  conferred  on  an  already  well-fa- 
vored group  for  many  years,  and  the  cost  of 
those  benefits  has  become  very  burdensome 
to  the  .society,  some  compromising  of  princi- 
ple may  be  required.* 


A  CONSENSUS  ON  REBUILDING 
AMERICA'S  XYJM  PUBLIC  FA- 
CILITIES 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor-Management  Group  earlier  this 
week  released  a  report  on  our  Nation's 
infrastructure  needs  in  which  it  called 
for  a  long-term,  multibillion-dollar 
commitment  toward  the  repair  and  re- 
placement of  old.  and  the  construction 
of  new.  public  facilities  in  our  Nation. 
Because  the  report.  "A  Consensus  on 
Rebuilding  America's  Vital  Public  Fa- 
cilities" represents  the  confluence  of 
thinking  of  a  number  of  major  corpo- 
rate and  labor  leaders  in  our  country, 
it  demands  serious  review  and  consid- 
eration. 

When  the  report  was  released,  there 
was  much  attention  given  the  group's 
projection  that  spending  increases  of 
$9  to  $11  billion  a  year  will  be  required 
to  meet  highway,  bridge,  urban  water 
supply  and  wastewater  treatment 
needs  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  want  to  point  out  today  that  cer- 
tain of  the  group's  recommendations 
find  expression  in  two  bills  already 
pending  in  the  Senate— S.  676,  the 
Capital  Assistance  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  (or  CARS  Act)  of  1983.  which  I  in- 
troduced last  March  3:  and  S.  1432.  the 
Federal  Capital  Investment  Program 
Information  Act  of  1983.  which  I 
joined  my  colleague.  Senator  Dave 
Durenberger.  in  introducing  on  June 
8.  1983. 

As  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  Senator 
Durenberger  and  I  are  concerned 
about  the  roles  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by  the  declining  con- 
dition of  our  Nation's  infrastrucutre, 
and  the  need  for  new  public  facilities 
brought  on  by  population  growth  in 
certain  regions  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  context.  I  believe  the  signifi- 
cance     of      the      Labor-Management 


Group's  general  policy  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  role  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  should 
be  underlined.  The  relation  between 
the  recommendations  and  the  two  bills 
I  have  mentioned  is  clear: 
First,  the  report  says: 
The  Federal  Governments  role  in  the  in- 
frastructure areas  reviewed  should  incltide 
the  establishment  of  standards  to  ensure 
the  public's  general  welfare  and  safely,  and 
funds  for  research  and  development,  as  well 
as  catch-up  capital  funding  in  areas  of  criti- 
cal need,  such  as  wastewater  treatment. 
Slate  and  local  governments  should  provide 
infrastructure  services  properly  adapted  to 
local  needs,  and  should  cooperate  in  inter- 
state and  regional  arrangements  when  such 
arrangements  represent  the  most  efficient 
approach. 

The  CARS  Act  would  authorize  83.5 
billion  a  year,  allocated  through  a 
streamlined  version  of  the  extremely 
efficient  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, to  State  and  local  governments 
to  pay  for  just  the  kind  of  capital  im- 
provement projects  emphasized  in  the 
Labor-Management  Group's  report. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
cut  back  on  capital  spending  in  recent 
years— a  point  underscored  by  the 
group's  report:  State  and  local  govern- 
ment investment  expenditures 
dropped  from  2.2  percent  of  our  Na- 
tions  GNP  in  1961  to  1.1  percent  in 
1981. 

The  bill  would  provide  some  immedi- 
ate catchup  funding  to  undertake 
projects  which  have  been  deferred  or 
delayed:  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  to 
State  and  local  governments— who 
know  and  understand  their  own  cap- 
ital improvement  needs  better  than 
any  single  Federal  agency,  the  range 
and  flexibility  to  establish  priorities. 

Of  course,  the  levels  of  funding  in 
my  legislation  are  meant  to  comple- 
ment, not  supplant  existing  federal 
grant  programs  for  capital  spending. 
The  Labor-Management  Group's  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area  also  war- 
rants consideration. 
Second,  the  report  says: 
There  is  a  need  for  a  federal  capital  budg- 
eting proce-ss  that  identifies  capital,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  funding  requirements: 
clarifies  funding  responsibilities  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  authorities;  and  as- 
sists in  the  development  of  a  process  for  set- 
ting capital  priorities  based  on  objective  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

The  Federal  Capital  Investment  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  moves  decisive- 
ly in  this  direction.  It  would  require  in 
the  President's  annual  presentation  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports on  current  service  levels  for 
public  capital  investments  and  alterna- 
tive high  and  low  levels  for  such  in- 
vestments over  10  years  in  current  dol- 
lars and  over  5  years  in  constant  dol- 
lars: capital  investment  needs  in  each 
major  program  area  over  10  years; 
policy  issues  involved  in  new  and  exist- 
ing  capital   programs:   projections   of 
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Statf    and    local    government    invest- 
ments; and  related  matters. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  going  to 
need  such  information,  and  so  will  the 
executive  branch,  if  we  are  to  move 
convincingly  to  the  capital  budgeting 
proposed  by  the  Labor-Management 
Group.  S.  1432  provides  the  Congress 
with  an  instrument  to  respond  to  this 
recommendation  as  S.  676  provides  the 
Congress  with  the  framework  for  a  re- 
sponse to  the  first  recommendation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  prompt  and 
serious  consideration  to  both  meas- 
ures. 

The  other  policy  recommendations 
of  the  group  deserve  close  attention 
and  consideration.  While  the  docu- 
ment is  lengthy,  it  deserves  to  be 
shared  by  greater  numbers.  Therefore, 
I  ask  that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  Labor-Management  Group  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Executive  Summary  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Group  Report 
foreword 

The  Labor-Management  Group  is  a  pri- 
vate, non-governmental  group  of  labor  and 
business  leaders  who  meet  informally  to  dis- 
cuss issues  which  affect  economic  growth, 
full  employment,  and  other  mutually 
shared  goal.s. 

The  Group  believes  the  national  interest 
requires  a  new  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  co- 
operation between  l>abor  and  Management. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Group  frames  its 
discussions,  mindful  that  such  discussions 
will  not  always  result  in  con.sensus.  Infra- 
structure renewal  is  an  issue  which  has  pro- 
duced areas  of  joint  agreement.  The  Group 
is  hopeful  that  this  study  can  contribute  to 
the  rebuilding  of  America's  vital  public  fa- 
cilities. 

An  executive  summary  and  study  recom- 
mendations are  contained  in  Chapter  1  of 
this  report.  A  discussion  of  underlying 
trends  causing  infrastructure  deterioration 
is  contained  in  Chapter  2  and  an  analysis  of 
highways,  bridges,  urban  water  supply  and 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  is  contained 
in  Chapters  3  through  6. 

labor-management  group  membership 

Coordinator:  Professor  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Harvard  University. 

Labor  members: 

Lane  Kirkland.  President.  APL-CIO 

Thomas  R.  Donahue.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
AFL  CIO. 

Douglas  A.  F^aser,  President  Emeritus, 
International  Union,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

John  H.  Lyons.  President.  International 
Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers,  AFL  CIO. 

Lloyd  McBride,  President,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Gerald  W.  McEntee,  President,  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  President,  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

William  H.  Wynn.  President.  United  Pood 
and  Commercial  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

Management  members: 

Clifton  C.  Garvin.  Jr..  Chairman.  Exxon 
Corporation. 

Stephen  D.  Bechlel.  Jr..  Chairman.  Bech- 
tel  Group.  Inc. 


Cliarlcs  L.  IJroan,  t  ii.iirm.ui,  .Aincriran 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

James  E.  Burke.  Chairman.  Johnson  & 
Johnson, 

James  H  Evans,  Chairman,  Union  Pacific 
Corporation. 

Philip  M.  Hawley,  Chairman,  Carter, 
Haw  ley.  Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

Ruben  F.  Mettler.  Chairman.  TRW  Inc. 

Roger  B  Smith.  Chairman.  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

John  F.  Welsh.  Jr..  Chairman.  General 
Electric  Company. 

Walter  B  Wriston.  Chairman.  Citicorp. 

Staff  coordinators: 

Rudolph  A.  Cswald.  AFL-CIO. 

Kenneth  Young.  AFL  CIO. 

Mark  J.  D  Arcangelo,  G.E. 

Henry  J.  Lartigue.  Jr  .  Exxon. 

chapter  1— executive  summary  and 
recommendations 

Dam  and  bridge  failures  from  coast  to 
coast,  water  main  ruptures  in  major  cities, 
and  a  magnificent  but  seriously  worn  na- 
tional highway  network  are  a  few  of  many 
examples  of  the  tragic  deterioration  of  the 
nations  physical  plant. 

The  warning  clarion  of  the  news  media 
has  heightened  the  publics  awareness  of 
the  decay  of  our  infrastruclure— the  1980's 
term  for  such  key  public  works  as  highways, 
bridges  and  water  facilities.  And  coupled 
with  the  new  national  awareness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  has  come  a  growing 
public  understanding  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  will  be  needed  to  make  things 
right. 

Deterioration  of  some  parts  of  the  na- 
tion's infrastructure  has  begun  to  affect  in- 
dustrial productivity.  When  water  mains 
burst,  a  community  is  subjected  to  incon- 
venience, properly  damage  and  health  haz- 
ards. When  a  bridge  is  closed  or  weight 
limits  are  impo.sed.  established  traffic  pat- 
terns are  disrupted,  and  extra  costs  are  en- 
countered in  the  use  of  alternative  routes. 
When  sewage  lines  and  treatment  facilities 
are  inadequate,  raw  sewage  pollutes  open 
waterways. 

The  nation's  infrastructure  problem  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  seriousness  to  war- 
rant the  attention  and  concern  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. The  I^bor- Management  Group  has 
undertaken  an  analysis  which  examines  key 
underlying  cau.ses  of  this  problem  and 
offers  policy  recommendations  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  term  "infrastructure"  has  been  used 
broadly  and  it  encompasses  a  w  ide  variety  of 
different  capital  facilities  and  public  func- 
tions. Some  of  these  functions  relate  to  ad- 
vances in  health,  knowledge,  and  general 
welfare,  which  could  be  defined  as  'social 
infrastructure.  ■  Other  facilities  and  func- 
tions are  directly  related  to  commercial 
transactions  and  the  provision  of  necessities 
such  as  water  and  sewer  services.  The.se  fa- 
cilities could  be  defined  as  physical  infra- 
structure." 

This  report  concentrates  on  publicly  oper- 
ated physical  infrastructure  facilities— high- 
ways, bridges,  urban  water  supply  systems 
and  wastewater  treatment  facilities.  These 
facilities  account  for  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  non-military  capital  investment  ex- 
penditures by  governments  at  all  levels  and 
their  importance  to  the  country's  economic 
health  is  .self-evident. 

77ic  Causes  of  Deficient  Infrastructure 
Six   broad   trends  contribute   to   the   na- 
tion's current  infrastructure  problems: 

A  Coincidence  of  Life  Cycles:  Physical  fa- 
cilities eventually  wear  out  or  become  obso- 


iiir,  and.  unfortunately,  the  life  cycle  of 
much  of  the  U.S.  infrastructure  is  drawing 
to  a  close  concurrently. 

Tho.se  portions  of  public  infrastructure 
traceable  to  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion between  the  late  1800's  and  1930.  such 
as  urban  water,  .sewer,  and  public  transport 
facilities,  are  reaching  the  twilight  of  their 
natural  lives.  Additionally,  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System,  for  which 
construction  was  begun  in  1956,  has  been 
subjected  to  heavy  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as 
weathering,  and  it  is  reaching  a  critical 
point  in  its  life  c.vcle.  Other  facilities  put  in 
place  during  previous  periods  of  capital  ex- 
pansion are  al.so  wearing  out,  resulting  in  a 
peak  level  of  new  investment  and  repair 
needs  for  users  and  taxpayers  of  the  1980's. 

Shifts  In  Population  and  Industry:  Ameri- 
cans are  migrating  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  to  the  South  and  West,  and  from 
city  centers  to  suburbs. 

These  population  shifts  have  resulted  in 
two  different  infrastructure  problems— 
those  of  the  older  regions  and  those  of 
growing  areas.  The  infrastruclure  of  older 
regions  may  no  longer  be  the  right  size  for 
the  diminished  market  served.  This  can 
mean  a  competitive  disadvantage  for  estab- 
lished cities  and  regions,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  tax  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  expanding  population 
centers  in  the  South  and  West  demand 
large,  new  infrastructure  investments.  Hous- 
ton is  experiencing  serious  congestion  on  its 
freeway  system  and  a  backlog  of  other  nec- 
essary expansion  projects.  Many  Western 
cities  are  concerned  their  growth  will  be 
limited  by  scarce  water  supplies. 

High  Inflation  and  High  Interest  Rates: 
Unprecedented  high  levels  of  inflation  in 
the  late  1970's  and  high  real  interest  rates 
since  1980  have  contributed  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  needed  infrastructure  spending. 

High  inflation  and  interest  costs  are  a 
problem  for  any  enterprise,  private  or 
public,  that  seeks  to  create  capital  assets. 
They  rai.se  current  dollar  estimates  of 
future  funding  required  for  needed  invest- 
ments. They  also  add  to  investor  uncertain- 
ty, discouraging  investments  that  produce 
benefits  in  the  future--a  characteristic  of 
infrastructure  projects.  Moreover,  revenues 
are  less  likely  to  keep  pace  with  cost  in- 
creases during  periods  of  high  inflation. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  public  sector 
where  taxes  or  u.ser  charges— major  sources 
of  revenues— often  cannot  be  adjusted  with- 
out legislative  approval. 

Although  inflation  has  slowed  since  1980, 
real  interest  rates  have  increased  dramati- 
cally—reaching 7  percent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1983  for  high  quality  municipal 
bonds.  These  high  rates  encourage  the 
delay  or  cancellation  of  marginal,  slow-pay- 
back projects. 

Declining  Share  of  GNP  Devoted  to  Infra- 
struclure: Although  total  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  expenditures  have  risen  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  government 
(non-military)  investment  expenditures 
have  declined  as  a  share  of  GNP.  These 
trends  are  summarized  below. 


GOVERNMENT  INFRASTRUCTURE  SPENDING  TRENDS  (1961- 
81)  TOTAL  AND  INVESTMENT  EXPENDITURES 
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Federal  investment  expenditures  have 
averaged  about  1  percent  of  GNP  during  the 
past  20  years.  State  and  local  capital  spend- 
ing, however,  has  declined  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  from  2.2  percent  in  1961  to  1.1  per- 
cent in  1981.  Most  of  this  decline  occurred 
in  recent  years  and  it  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  current  infrastructure  problems. 
Federal  Program  Emphasis  on  Capital 
Projects  Rather  Than  Repair  and  Mainte- 
nance: The  Federal  Government  historically 
has  emphasized  the  capital  cost  of  public 
works  projects  rather  than  operating  or 
maintenance  costs.  An  example  is  the  Inter- 
est and  Defense  Highway  System  where, 
until  recently,  federal  funds  covered  90  per- 
cent of  construction  costs,  but  no  repair 
costs. 

There  is  a  need  to  reassess  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  federal  funding  between  new  con- 
.struction  and  rehabilitation.  This  reassess- 
ment appears  to  be  underway  in  the  high- 
way program,  where  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  a  major  share  of  future  funding  must 
go  to  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of 
existing  facilities  as  opposed  to  construction 
of  new  highwa.vs. 

Growth  in  Social  Relative  to  Investment 
F:xpendilures:  One  explanation  for  short- 
falls in  infrastructure  funding  is  that  social 
priorites  are  changing.  Expenditures  for 
public  facilities  have  become  less  popular, 
compared  with  other  claims  on  federal  and 
state  and  local  budgets.  In  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  trends  in  the  mix  of  government 
spending  published  by  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  1980,  Professor 
George  F.  Break  identified  three  structural 
changes  in  government  expenditures  during 
the  postwar  period:  domestic  programs 
gained  significantly  in  relation  to  defense 
programs:  ,social  security  and  welfare  spend- 
ing increased  rapidly;  and  social  investment 
expenditures  in  health,  education,  and 
other  areas  increased  in  relative  importance, 
but  less  dramatically  than  transfer  pay- 
ments to  individuals. 

Some  observers  speculate  the  rise  of  social 
spending  has  squeezed  out  resources  other- 
wise available  for  physical  infrastructure. 
Others  say  the  social  welfare  and  transfer 
payment  trend  is  irrelevant  to  actual  or 
needed  physical  investment  spending.  While 
this  study  may  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  government  spending  trends 
and  the  need  for  additional  infrastructure 
investments,  it  does  not  attempt  lo  put 
forth  policy  recommendations  for  govern- 
ment funding  priorities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  the  exact 
contribution  of  each  of  these  trends  to  the 
deteriorated   infrastructure  conditions  now 


confronting  this  country.  However,  taken 
together,  the  trends  provide  a  useful  histori- 
cal context  for  understanding  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  and  its  origins. 
The  Funding  Shortfall 
A  comprehensive  assessment  of  infrastruc- 
ture funding  needs  is  not  available.  There 
are,  however,  "needs  studies"  for  facilities 
which  receive  federal  funding,  such  as  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  wastewater  treatment. 
These  studies  are  required  by  legislation 
and  they  are  prepared  by  federal  agencies. 
Cost  estimates  included  in  these  studies  are 
shaped  by  a  number  of  factors  such  as  the 
quality  of  economic  cost-benefit  studies,  un-. 
certainties  regarding  future  use.  and  social 
policy  objectives  (i.e.  water  quality  stand- 
ards). Despite  these  limitations,  however, 
the  studies  represent  the  best  available  in- 
formation from  which  to  develop  estimates 
of  infrastructure  funding  requirements. 
They  form  the  basis  of  the  funding  shortfall 
estimates  included  in  this  study. 

In  addition  lo  reviewing  published  govern- 
ment reports,  the  Infrastructure  Task 
Force's  research  in  preparing  this  report  in- 
cluded field  visits  and  dozens  of  interviews 
with  government  officials,  scholars,  leaders 
of  key  associations  and  public  interest 
groups,  and  other  experts  in  the  specific  in- 
frastructure areas. 

Absent  policy  changes,  it  appears  annual 
investment  spending  needs  for  the  facilities 
studied  are  approximately  $38  billion  per 
year  over  the  next  12  years. 

ANNUAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  CAPITAL  FUNDING  NEEDS  1983- 
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the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  will  require  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  costing  $6.6  billion  per  .vear. 
There  exists  a  backlog  of  facilities  required 
to  serve  the  1980  population  and  to  meet  ex- 
pansion needs  through  the  year  2000. 

Comparison  of  the  $38  billion  annual  cap- 
ital needs  with  current  or  planned  expendi- 
tures shows  an  expected  capital  funding 
shortfall  of  approximately  $9  to  $11  billion 
per  year.  Details  of  this  shortfall  are  shown 
below. 

COMPARISON  OF  ESflMATED  ANNUAL  CAPITAL  NEEDS 
1983-1995  WITH  CURRENT  OR  PLANNED  EXPENDITURES 
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Highway  and  bridge  funding  of  approxi- 
mately $24  billion  per  year  is  needed  for 
new  construction  and  the  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  replacement  of  1.2  million  miles  of 
existing  highway  systems.  This  1.2  million 
miles  includes  the  Interstate  System  and 
other  federally-aided  highways,  and  ac- 
counts for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's traffic  volume;  but  excludes  nearly  2.8 
million  miles  of  local  roads.  New  construc- 
tion expenditures  for  highways  and  bridges 
total  $7.4  billion  per  year,  with  more  than 
one-half  ($3.9  billion)  earmarked  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate.  Repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  replacement  programs  needed  lo 
restore  highways  to  their  1978  conditions. 
as.suming  no  relaxation  of  current  stand- 
ards, are  expected  to  cost  $16.6  billion  annu- 
ally.' 

Urban  water  supply  funding  needs  are  es- 
timated at  $7.2  billion  per  year  based  on  a 
1980  report  prepared  by  the  Presidents 
Intergovernmental  Water  Policy  Task 
Force.  This  report  assumes  replacement  of 
water  mains  more  than  90  years  old,  and  re- 
habilitation as  required  of  mains  less  than 
90  years  of  age.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
756  urban  water  supply  systems  studied  will 
require  new  sources  of  water  supply  during 
the  next  ten  years. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
1982  Needs  Survey   indicates  that  meeting 
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The  $19  billion  in  anticipated  annual 
funding  for  highways  and  bridges  includes 
$4.4  billion  of  expected  benefits  from  in- 
creases in  user  fees  included  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1982.  Despite  these 
increases,  there  still  appears  to  be  a  funding 
shortfall  of  approximatey  $5  billion  per 
year. 

The  urban  water  supply  funding  shortfall 
of  $800  million  per  year  was  determined  by 
assessing  institutional,  financial,  and  physi- 
cal constraints  affecting  urban  water  supply 
systems  and  identifying  those  systems  likely 
to  incur  funding  shortages  in  the  future. 

Wastewater  treatment  funding  needs  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Municipal  Wastewater  Treatment 
Construction  Grants  Program.  Given  the 
current  federal  budget  deficit,  the  future  of 
this  program  is  highly  uncertain.  Eligible 
wastewater  treatment  projects  can  receive 
75  percent  of  their  funding  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Historically,  these  federal 
programs  have  also  been  a  significant  factor 
in  determining  state  and  local  wastewater 
treatment  spending.  If  federal  funding  con- 
tinues at  its  present  $2.5  billion  annual  rate, 
the  shortfall  is  expected  to  be  less  than  $3 
billion,  but  cutbacks  could  raise  the  short- 
fall to  $5  billion  per  year. 

Critical  Policy  Issues 
National  trends  and  policies  affect  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes  of  America's  50  state 
governments  and  35.000  local  governments- 
many  of  which  have  ownership  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  for  the  four  infrastruc- 
ture areas  studied.  Therefore,  the  Labor- 
Management  Group  sought  to  identify 
broad  policy  areas  which  could  be  addressed 
in  the  aggregate,  recognizing  that  individual 
decisions  would  of  necessity  reflect  specific 
local  circumstances.  Four  critical  policy 
issues  are  addressed  in  this  study. 

Who  should  pay  for  the  publicly  provided 
services  threatened  with  disrepair,  and  how 
should  they  pay? 

How  should  major  capital  projects  needed 
for  growth  and  rehabilitation  be  financed? 

How  should  public  facilities  be  organized 
and  managed  to  achieve  long-term  results? 

What  role  should  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  play  in  helping  to  rebuild 
America's  vital  facilites^ 

General  and  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions are  summarized  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. These  recommendations  have  been 
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developed  from  an  analysis  of  the  cruiiai 
policy  issues  related  to  infrastructure  re- 
newal in  general,  and  a  detailed  review  of 
key  infrastructure  areas. 

General  Policy  Recommendations 

Labor  and  Management  support  the  appli- 
cation of  the  following  guidelines  in  evaluat- 
ing and  developing  solutions  for  rebuilding 
America's  vital  public  facilities. 

Who  pays  for  use  and  how? 

Users  and  direct  beneficiaries  should  pay 
a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  infrastructure 
services  included  in  this  study.  But.  the  im- 
position of  new  user  fees  or  increases  in  ex- 
isting fees  should  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  recognizing  .social,  political, 
economic  and  technological  conditions. 

How  should  major  capital  projects  be  fi- 
nanced? 

To  improve  access  to  capital  markets,  in- 
creased reliance  on  financing  backed  by  user 
revenues  should  be  encouraged.  States  can 
play  a  larger  role  in  facilitating  local  gov- 
ernment access  to  financial  markets  by 
helping  to  pool  risks,  improving  information 
flows  and  reducing  transaction  costs. 

How  to  organize  and  manage  for  results? 

Public  facility  units  should  be  .scaled  to 
achieve  efficiencies  available  from  natural 
or  user-oriented  boundaries  and  managed  to 
achieve  long-term  objectives.  Operating  per- 
formance can  be  improved  and  future  costs, 
including  capital  requirements,  can  be  re- 
duced through  greater  attention  to  proper 
maintenance  and  repair.  Government  reor- 
ganization of  responsibilities  for  infrastruc- 
ture should  ensure  accountability  to  the 
public  and  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  ex- 
isting personnel  and  collective  bargaining 
relationships. 

What  is  the  role  of  each  level  of  govern- 
ment? 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in  the  in- 
frastructure areas  reviewed  should  include 
the  establishment  of  .standards  to  ensure 
the  public's  general  welfare  and  safety,  and 
funds  for  research  and  development,  as  well 
as  catch-up  capital  funding  in  areas  of  criti- 
cal need,  such  as  wastewater  treatment. 
Stale  and  local  governments  should  provide 
infrastructure  services  properly  adapted  to 
local  needs,  and  should  cooperate  in  inter- 
state and  regional  arrangements  when  such 
arrangements  represent  the  most  efficient 
approach. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  federal  capital  budg- 
eting process  that  identifies  capital,  mainte- 
nance, and  operating  funding  requirements: 
clarifies  funding  responsibilities  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  authorities:  and  as- 
sists in  the  development  of  a  process  for  set- 
ting capital  priorities  based  on  objective  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

Specific  Policy  Recommendations 

Labor  and  Management  have  agreed  on 
the  following  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  the  areas  studied. 

Highways  and  bridges: 

Funding:  User  fees  have  been  the  primary 
funding  .source  for  major  highways  and 
bridges  included  in  the  Federal-Aid  systems. 
During  the  past  20  years,  user  fees  have  not 
increased  to  meet  overall  funding  needs.  Al- 
though federal  highway  user  fee  increases 
provided  in  the  1982  Surface  Transportation 
Act  and  fee  increases  enacted  by  at  least  26 
states  during  the  past  two  years  should 
help,  further  increases  may  be  required. 

Fees  levied  as  highway  user  fees  should  be 
used  to  fund  highway  programs,  and.  at 
state  or  local  option,  complementary  alter- 
native transportation  facilities. 

Access  to  capital:  The  use  of  revenue/ 
backed  bonds  should  be  expanded  to  fund 


Uif    buildmt;   and   repair   ol    riiati   si-gmcii:.s 
and  bridges. 

Government  roles  and  responsibilities: 
During  the  I960's,  most  federal  funding  was 
directed  toward  new  construction  rather 
than  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  high- 
ways. The  90  percent  federal,  10  percent 
state  matching  ratio  was  one  of  the  incen- 
tives adopted  during  this  period  to  promote 
the  early  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Much  of  the  system  is  at  the  end  of 
its  design  life  and  emphasis  should  be  shift- 
ed toward  additional  4R  (repair,  resurfacing, 
restoration,  or  reconstruction)  spending.  To 
accomplish  this:  federal  programs  should  be 
structured  to  match  more  closely  state  and 
local  needs:  and  federal  and  state  highway 
programs  should  be  strengthened  to  encour- 
age local  governments  to  undertake  needed 
maintenance  and  repair  programs. 

Federal  highway  design  and  construction 
standards  should  be  continually  assessed  to 
determine  if  opportunities  are  available  to 
lower  capital  costs  by  adopting  regional 
standards  or  other  safe,  cost  efficient  alter- 
natives. 

Urban  water  supply: 

Funding:  Urban  water  supply  systems  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  u.ser  fees  for  financ- 
ing: and  rate  adjustments,  determined  on  a 
case-by-casc  basis,  represent  a  key  funding 
option  for  urban  water  supply  systems.  In 
many  instances,  water  user  fees  do  not  re- 
cover costs,  do  not  provide  funds  e.ssential 
for  future  needs,  and  do  not  encourage  con- 
servation. Users  should  be  charged  on  the 
basis  of  water  consumption. 

Access  to  capital:  States  should  provide 
greater  assistance  to  local  communities  to 
broaden  their  access  to  capital  markets. 
Bond-pooling  and  state  guarantees  might  be 
employed  to  achieve  this  objective.  The  use 
of  revenue  bonds  should  be  expanded  to  the 
extent  possible  to  fund  water  facility 
projects. 

Organization  and  management:  Water  fil- 
tration facilities  should  be  located  to  take 
advantage  of  natural  hydrological  bound- 
aries. Federal  and  state  programs  should  be 
strengthened  to  promote  regional  solutions 
that  will  achieve  these  efficiencies,  while  si- 
multaneously focusing  local  attention  on 
the  maintenance,  repair  and  capital  replace- 
ment needs  of  urban  water  supply  systems. 

Water  con.servation  programs  should  be 
expanded  to  reduce  water  demand  and 
reduce  capital  requirements  for  new  water 
sources. 

Wastewater  treatment: 

Funding:  User  fees  designed  to  encourage 
reduction  of  pollution  as  well  as  to  provide 
financial  support  are  an  e.s,sential  feature  of 
wastewater  management.  EPA  programs  for 
technical  assistance,  research  and  develop 
ment,  enforcement  and  water  quality  man- 
agement should  receive  increased  support. 

A  long-term  i.ssue  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  wastewater  treatment  is  how  to 
provide  capacity  to  meet  expanding  water 
treatment  and  sewer  construction  needs,  as 
well  as  rebuilding  or  replacing  existing  fa- 
cilities when  they  wear  out.  The  1981 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  the  construction 
grant  program  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  through 
1985  compared  with  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion per  year  during  the  1973  1980  period. 

The  federal  construction  grant  program 
should  provide  ample  flexibility  for  optimal 
project  selection  at  the  state,  regional  or 
local  level.  The  greatest  need  in  .some  areas 
of  the  country  may  be  construction  of 
wastewater  treatment  plants  of  sufficient 
capacity   to   meet    water   quality   standards. 


wtner  areas  may  need  new  interceptor  or 
trunk  sewer  lines  to  facilitate  treatment 
plant  construction  on  a  regional  scale.  Some 
older  cities  may  have  a  priority  for  separat- 
ing storm  and  sanitary  .sewer  systems,  or  re- 
constructing antiquated  main  sewer  lines. 
Some  areas  may  want  to  create  holding  ca- 
pacity for  stormwater  runoff,  so  that  it  can 
be  treated  before  being  discharged  into  nat- 
ural waterways.  The  federal  grant  program 
should  allow  for  these  differences  and  en- 
courage processes  designed  to  achieve  opti- 
mal project  selection. 

Organization  and  management:  Insuffi- 
cient attention  has  been  given  to  the  main- 
tenance, repair,  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
ment of  wastewater  treatment  facilities.  De- 
ferred maintenance  has  increased  the  costs 
and  capital  outlays  needed  for  major  reha- 
bilitation. This  issue  involves  training  per- 
.sonnel  at  existing  facilities,  generating  and 
diffusing  innovative  technologies,  and  devel- 
oping sound  budgetary  approaches. 

Since  water  quality  concerns  affect  strate- 
gies for  developing  and  paying  for 
wastewater  infrastructure,  attention  must 
also  be  given  to  the  joint  federal /state 
effort  responsible  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing water  pollution  control  policies. 

Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
public  should  give  informed,  penetrating 
consideration  to  the  following  proposal  for  a 
more  regionalized  approach  to  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

A  region-wide  approach  should  be  used  to 
address  stormwater  runoff  and  nonpoint 
.sources  of  water  pollution  such  as  agricul- 
ture, mining,  forestry,  and  road  and  build- 
ing construction.  Where  storm  and  sanitary 
.sewer  systems  are  .separate,  untreated 
stormwater  runoff  compounds  the  water 
pollution  control  effort.  In  combined  storm/ 
sanitary  .sewer  systems,  however,  a  heavy 
rain  can  flood  the  treatment  facility. 

Congress  should  establish  regional  water 
quality  authorities  with  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  natural  drainage  basins  and  with 
authority  to  regulate  wastewater  discharges 
into  natural  waterways  from  point  and  non- 
point  .sources.  Existing  municipal  or  region- 
al treatment  authorities  could  become  oper- 
ations districts  within  the  regional  authori- 
ties, shifting  boundaries  over  time  as  neces- 
sary to  improve  coverage  and  achieve  the 
optimum  size  for  efficient  operations 

The  EPA  should  establish  region-wide  ef- 
fluent limits  for  each  regional  authority. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  EPA-sanctioned  efflu- 
ent fees  designed  to  encourage  the  limita- 
tion and  control  of  pollution  at  its  source. 
These  fees  should  be  related  to  the  cost  of 
treating  discharges  and/or  the  estimated 
damage  to  waterways  of  failure  to  treat 
such  wastes.  The  system  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  regional  authorities,  and 
should  apply  to  both  public  and  private  ef- 
fluent sources.  The  effluent  fees  should  pro- 
vide funding  for  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Government  role  and  responsibilities.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  launched  the 
nation  on  a  Herculean  undertaking.  It  set 
national  pollution  control  goals,  authorized 
a  far-reaching  permit  system  to  regulate  dis- 
charges into  natural  waterways,  and  estab- 
lished a  multi-billion  dollar  annual  federal 
grant  program  for  construction  of 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  In  the 
decade  since  passage  of  this  act.  the  nation's 
capacity  to  treat  waterborne  wastes  has 
been  expanded  enormously  and  valuable  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  water  quality. 


Although  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  since  1972.  notably  with  respect  to 
control  of  industrial  water  pollution.  Amer- 
ica has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory, effective  long-term  approach  to 
water  quality.  A  full  assessment  of  the  .suc- 
cess of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  later 
amendments  to  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report— as  is  a  review  of  pending  pro- 
posals for  both  legislative  and  regulatory 
changes  in  the  program— but  Labor  and 
Management  have  concluded  that  more 
progress  is  needed  with  respect  to  municipal 
wastes,  toxics  and  control  of  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  A  number  of  changes  have 
already  been  put  in  place  and  these  may 
result  in  substantial  improvements,  but  our 
studies  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are  ad- 
ditional opportunities  for  further  progress 
in  effective  management  of  the  nation's 
water  quality. 

Conclusion 

Although  aggregate  increased  spending  of 
$9  to  11  billion  (1981  dollars)  per  year  is  in- 
dicated through  the  comparison  of  needs 
and  current  spending  levels,  the  task,  if  ap- 
proached on  a  facility-by-facility  basis, 
should  be  manageable  for  the  majority  of 
cases.  Difficult  political  decisions  are  neces- 
sary. Citii.en  resistance  may  be  strong,  and 
improved  government  management  and  or- 
ganization will  not  come  about  easily,  quick- 
ly, or  without  resistance.  However,  the  time 
for  action  is  now.  An  informed  citizenry  will 
be  the  safeguard  that  will  ensure  that  our 
vital  facilities  and  in  turn,  our  nation,  stay 
healthy  and  safe  for  generations  to  come  • 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presitient.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  a  few  items  in 
my  foltder  of  things  that  can  be  cione.  I 
believe,  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
wonder  if  the  minority  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  these  items? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


HOUSE  CONCURi:!  NT  RESOLU- 
TION 187  HELD  AI  IHP:  DESK 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  187,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  abhorring  the  assassi- 
nation of  Benigno  Aquino,  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  ir.K  REPRE- 
SENTATION V.\  .-!  N-'iFE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  have  a 
resolution  in  respect  to  Senate  legal 
counsel,  and  while  ordinarily  I  do  not 
ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  matters 
that  have  not  yet  been  placed  on  the 
calendar,  we  have  been  doing  that  in 
the  case  of  legal  counsel  when  it  is  felt 
to  be  routine  and  regular. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  I  now 
send    to    the    desk    a    resolution    for 


myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  252)  to  authorize  repre- 
sentation by  the  Senate  legal  counsel  of 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  and  emplo.vees  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  William  M.  Con- 
over.  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Sen- 
ator Paula  Hawkins  and  staff  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena  which  has  been 
issued  by  one  of  the  defendants  in  a 
Federal  criminal  prosecution  styled 
United  States  v.  William  M.  Conover, 
et  al.  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flori- 
da. The  subpena  directs  Senator  Haw- 
kins to  testify  and  to  produce  corre- 
spondence pertaining  to  alleged  irreg- 
ularities in  the  procurement  practices 
of  a  federally  assisted  rural  electrical 
cooperative  in  Florida.  At  Senator 
Hawkins'  request,  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  would  be  authorized  to  assert 
all  privileges  to  which  Senator  Haw- 
kins may  be  entitled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    252)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution,   with    its   preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  252 
Whereas,  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wil- 
liam  Conover   et   al..   No.    83-70-Cr-T-8.   is 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida: 

Whereas,  counsel  for  defendant  Anthony 
R.  Tanner  has  caused  to  be  issued  a  trial 
.subpoena  for  the  taking  of  testimony  and 
the  production  of  documents  upon  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins,  relating  to  the  investigation 
and  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
into  the  procurement  and  election  proce- 
dures of  rural  electrical  cooperatives: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981 ).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  the  members  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  any  subpoena  or 
order  relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  member  may  be 
ab.sent  from  the  service  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leaves; 


Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  pos.session  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate;  Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

Resohcd.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Coun.sel 
is  directed  to  represent  Sentor  Paula  Haw- 
kins or  any  Senate  employees  substituted 
for  her  in  connection  with  subpoenas  issued 
for  testimony  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wil- 
liam M.  Conover.  et  al. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  1978 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  pose  this  reque.st.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1978.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  the  employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.    BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Rpresenta- 
tives  on  S,  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Houe  for  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  47)  entitled  "An  Act  to  improve  the 
international  ocean  commerce  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■■Shipping 
Act  of  1983". 
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rV/  iiijreement"  means  an  understandtng. 
arrangement,  or  association  iwntten  or 
orall  and  any  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof:  but  the  term  does  not  include  a  mar- 
itime labor  agreement: 

121  ■antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1890  'ch.  647.  26  Stat.  2091  as  amended: 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (ch.  323.  38  Stat. 
730).  as  amended:  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  Act  (38  Stat.  717).  as  amended:  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1894 
(28  Stat.  570).  as  amended:  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1936  (ch.  592.  49  Stat.  1526/.  as  amended: 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat.  548). 
as  amended:  and  amendments  and  Acts  sup- 
plementary thereto: 

13)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective -bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
to  the  extent  that  tt  provides  for  the  funding 
of  collectii^ely  bargained  fringe  benefit  obli- 
gations on  other  than  a  uniform  man-hour 
basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  handled  or  type 
of  vessel  or  equipment  utilised: 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  m  bulk  without  mark  or 
count; 

15)  "Commission",  except  in  section  17. 
means  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission: 

(6J  "common  earner"  means  a  person 
holding  itself  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transportation  by  water  of  passen- 
gers or  cargo  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  for  compensation  that  — 

lAJ  assumes  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
portation from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination:  and 

(B)  utilizes,  .for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
portation, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  between  a  port  in 
the  United  States  and  a  port  m  a  foreign 
country: 

t?)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  earners  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff,  but  does  not  include  a  joint 
service,  consortium,  pooling,  or  transship- 
ment arrangement: 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  earner  that  is.  or  whose  operating 
assets  are.  directly  or  indirectly,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  earner  operate: 
ownership  or  control  by  a  government  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  carri- 
er if— 

tAJ  a  majority  portion  of  the  interest  in 
the  earner  is  owned  or  controlled  in  any 
manner  by  that  government,  by  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  pnvate  person 
controlled  by  that  government:  or 

(B)  that  government  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majonty  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operating 
officer,  or  the  chief  executii^e  officer  of  the 
carrier: 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  earner  of  any  portion  of  the  freight 
money  to  a  shipper  as  a  consideration  for 
that  shipper  giving  all.  or  any  portion,  of 
his  shipments  to  that  or  any  other  common 
earner,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  IS  deferred  beyond  the  coni- 
pletion  of  the  sen'ice  for  which  it  is  paid, 
and  IS  made  only  if.  dunng  both  the  period 
for  which  computed  and  the  penod  of  defer- 
ment, the  shipper  has  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment: 

(10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  in 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  earners  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing  compe- 


tition   by   dnving   another  ocean    cominon 
earner  out  of  that  trade: 

(11)  "forest  products"  means  forest  prod- 
ucts m  an  unfinished  or  semifinished  state 
that  are  of  a  size  too  large  for  the  largest 
commercially  available  container  or  that 
are  offered  for  carnage  by  the  shipper  as 
non-containenzed  cargo  m  lot  sizes  having 
a  volume  greater  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  or  that  are 
transported  m  shipload  lot  sizes: 

(12)  "inland  division"  means  the  amount 
paid  by  a  common  carrier  to  an  inland  ear- 
ner for  the  inland  portion  of  through  trans- 
portation offered  to  the  public  by  the 
common  carrier: 

(131  "inland  portion"  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  a  common  earner  for  the  non- 
ocean  portion  of  through  transportation: 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
With  an  ocean  common  earner  or  confer- 
ence, other  than  a  sen-ice  contract  or  con- 
tract based  upon  time-volume  rates,  by 
which  a  contract  shipper  or  consignee  ob- 
tains lower  rates  by  committing  all  or  a 
fixed  portion  of  its  cargo  to  that  earner  or 
conference: 

(15)  "manne  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  wharfage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  common  earner: 

(16)  "mantime  labor  agreement"  means  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between  an 
employer  subject  to  this  Act,  or  group  of 
such  employers,  and  a  labor  organization 
representing  employees  m  the  mantime  or 
stevedonng  industry,  or  an  agreement  pre- 
paratory to  such  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  among  members  of  a  multiem- 
ployer bargaining  group,  or  an  agreement 
specifically  implementing  provisions  of 
such  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  or 
providing  for  the  formation,  financing,  or 
administration  of  a  multiemployer  bargain- 
ing group:  but  the  tenn  does  not  include  an 
assessment  agreement: 

(17)  "nonvessel-operatmg  common  earn- 
er" means  a  common  carrier  that  does  not 
operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean  trans- 
portation IS  provided,  and  is  a  shipper  m 
his  relationship  with  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier: 

118)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means  a 
vessel  operating  common  carrier,  but  does 
not  include  one  engaged  m  ocean  transpor- 
tation by  ferry  boat  or  ocean  tramp: 

(19)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  in  the  United  States  that  — 

(A)  dispatches  shipments  from  the  United 
States  via  common  earners  and  books  or 
otherwise  arranges  space  for  those  ship- 
ments on  behalf  of  shippers:  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  those 
shipments: 

(20)  "person"  includes  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  ex- 
isting under  or  authomed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country: 

(21)  "sen'ice  contract"  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  common 
carrier  or  conference  in  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
jninimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  penod,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  commits  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  sennce 
level— such  as,  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  rotation,  or  similar  sen-ice  features:  the 
contract  may  also  specify  proi-isions  in  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party: 


(22)  "shipment"  means  all  of  the  cargo 
earned  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 
lading: 

(23)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made: 

(24)  "shippers'  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents: 

(25)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  common  carrier  m 
connection  with  through  transportation: 

<26)  "through  transportation"  means  con- 
tinuous transportation  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  through  rate  is  as- 
sessed and  which  is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  earners,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  States 
point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port: 
and 

(27)  "United  States  '  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territones  and  posses- 
sions. 
Sir.  J.  4r.«/.xvfc.vrs  HiTfii\  s<<ii't:iir  ht. 

(a)  Ocean  Common  Cakk)ihs.  —  T7iis  Act  ap- 
plies   to    agreements    by    or   among    ocean 
common  earners  to- 
ll) discuss,  fix,  or  regulate  transportation 

rates,  including  through  rates,  cargo  space 
accommodations,  and  other  conditions  of 
senices: 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  traffic,  revenues, 
earnings,  or  losses: 

(3)  allot  port  or  restrict  or  otherwise  regu- 
late the  number  and  character  of  sailings  be- 
tween ports: 

14)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  t>e  car- 
ried: 

15)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  with  one  or  more  manne  ter- 
minal operators  or  noti  vessel-opera  ting 
common  carriers:  and 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prei'ent  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

(b)  Marine  Terminal  Operators. —  This  Act 
applies  to  agreements  among  marine  tenni- 
nal  operators  (to  the  extent  the  agreements 
involve  ocean  transportation  m  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States)  and  to 
agreements  among  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  and  one  or  more  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix.  or  regulate  rates  or  other 
conditions  of  sendee:  and 

12)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements. 

Ic)  AcQUisiTiONS.-This  Act  does  not  apply 
to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  any  voting  security  or  assets  of 
any  other  person. 

SKC  4.  AliKKKMESTS. 

lal  Filing  Requirements.— A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to 
an  activity  descnbed  m  section  3  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission,  except  agree- 
ments related  to  transportation  to  be  per- 
formed withm  or  between  foreign  countries 
and  agreements  among  common  earners  to 
establish,  operate,  or  maintain  a  marine  ter- 
minal in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  an 
oral  agreement,  a  complete  memorandum 
specifying  m  detail  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  filed.  The  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescnbe  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  an  agreement  shall  be  filed 
and  the  infonnalion  and  documentary  ma- 
tenal  that  is  to  accompany  the  agreement 


(b)  Conference  Agreements.— Each  confer- 
ence agreement  must— 

(1)  state  its  purpose: 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmis- 
sion  to  conference  membership  for  any 
ocean  common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the 
particular  trade  or  route: 

(3)  permit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
conference  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty: 

(41  prohibit  a  conference  from  engaging 
in— 

(A)  a  boycott  or  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal: 

IB)  conduct  that  unreasonably  conditions 
or  otheruise  unreasonably  restricts  the  abil- 
ity of  a  shipper  to  select  a  common  carrier 
in  a  competing  trade,  an  ocean  tramp,  or  a 
bulk  carrier: 

(C)  conduct  that  discourages  the  use  or  de- 
velopment of  intermodal  senices  or  techno- 
logical innovations  by  members:  and 

ID)  any  predatory  practice  designed  to 
eliminate  the  participation  or  deny  the 
entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a  common 
carrier  not  a  member  of  the  conference,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  earner: 

15)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

I  A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes:  and 
IB)  cooperation  with  shippers  in  prevent- 
ing and  eliminating  malpractices; 

16)  establish  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  considering  shippers'  requests  and 
complaints;  and 

17)  provide  that  any  member  of  the  confer- 
ence may  take  independent  action— 

lA)  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  price  of 
sen-ices  offered  by  the  conference  and  result- 
ing in  a  decreased  cost  to  a  shipper,  upon 
not  more  than  two  working  days'  notice  to 
the  conference,  and  that  the  conference  will 
include  the  new  pnce  as  a  rate  item  m  its 
tanff  for  use  by  any  member,  effective  no 
later  than  two  working  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  notice:  and 

IB)  on  any  sen^ice  item  not  related  to 
price,  upon  not  more  than  ten  working  days' 
notice  to  the  conference,  and  that  the  confer- 
ence will  include  the  new  sen-ice  item  in  its 
tariff  for  use  by  any  member,  effective  no 
later  than  ten  working  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  notice: 

however,  this  paragraph  does  not  impair  the 
nght  of  the  conference  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  its  members  with  respect  to  contrac- 
tual commitments  undertaken  under  section 

Tf^'-  ^     .- 

ic)    Interconference    Agreements.— Each 

agreement  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  must  provide  the  right 
of  independent  action  for  each  carrier  Each 
agreement  between  conferences  must  pro- 
vide the  nght  of  independent  action  for  each 
conference. 

Id)  Assessment  Agreements.-iI)  Assess- 
ment agreements  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  become  effective  on  filing. 
The  Commission  shall  thereafter,  upon  com- 
plaint filed  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  agreement,  disapprove,  cancel, 
or  modify  any  such  agreement,  or  charge  or 
assessment  pursuant  thereto,  that  it  finds, 
after  notice  and  heanng,  to  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  as  between  earners, 
shippers,  or  ports.  The  Commission  shall 
issue  its  final  decision  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing withm  one  year  of  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  complaint.  To  the  extent  that  an  assess- 
ment or  charge  is  found  in  the  proceeding  to 
be  unjustly  discnmniatory  or  unfair  as  be- 
tween earners,  shippers,  or  ports,  the  Com- 


mission shall  remedy  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tion or  unfairness  for  the  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  complaint  and  the 
final  decision  by  means  of  assessment  ad- 
justments. These  adjustments  shall  be  imple- 
mented by  prospective  credits  or  debits  to 
future  assessments  or  charges,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  complainant  who  has  ceased  ac- 
tivities subject  to  the  assessment  or  charge, 
in  which  case  reparation  may  be  awarded. 

(2)  This  Act.  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933,  do  not 
apply  to  maritime  labor  agreements  or  to  as- 
sessment agreements,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ID.  This  section  does  not  exempt 
from  this  Act.  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933.  any  rates, 
charges,  regulations,  or  practices  of  a 
common  earner  that  are  or  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  set  forth  in  a  tariff,  whether  or 
not  those  rates,  charges,  regulations,  or 
practices  arise  out  of  or  are  otheru-ise  relat- 
ed to,  a  maritime  labor  agreement, 
shi.  5.  ACTIOS  OS  Ai,Kf:iiVt:\Ts. 

(a)  Notice.  — 'Withm  seven  days  a.fter  an 
agreement  is  filed,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  notice  of  its  filing  to  the  Federal 
Register  for  publication. 

lb)  Review  Standard.  — The  Commission 
shall  reject  any  agreement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 4ia)  that,  after  preliminary  review,  it 
finds  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  4.  The  Commission  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  person  filing  the  agreement  of 
the  reason  for  rejection  of  the  agreement. 

ic)  Review  and  Effective  Date.  — Unless  re- 
jected by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
lb),  agreements,  other  than  assessment 
agreements,  shall  become  effective- 
ID  on  the  forty-fi.fth  day  after  filing,  or  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  notice  of  the  filing  is 
published  i"  the  Federal  Register,  whichever 
day  IS  later:  or 

12)  if  additional  information  or  documen- 
tary material  is  requested  under  subsection 
Id),  on  the  forty-fifth  day  after  the  Commis- 
sion receives— 

I  A)  all  the  additional  information  and 
documentary  matenal  requested:  or 

IB)  if  the  request  is  not  fully  complied 
with,  the  information  and  documentary  ma- 
terial submitted  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons .for  noncompliance  with  the  request. 
The  penod  specified  in  paragraph  12/  may 
be  extended  only  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
tnct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon  an  application  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  subsection  H). 

Id)  Additional  Information.— Before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  specified  in  subsec- 
tion fc)(l),  the  Commission  may  request 
from  the  person  filing  the  agreement  any  ad- 
ditional information  and  documentary  ma- 
terial it  deems  necessary  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  by  this  section. 

le)  Request  for  Expedited  Approval.— 
The  Commission  may.  upon  request  of  the 
filing  party,  shorten  the  review  period  speci- 
fied in  subsection  icl.  but  in  no  event  to  a 
date  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  date 
on  which  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  agree- 
ment IS  published  m  the  Federal  Register. 

If)  Term  of  Agreements.— The  Commis- 
sion may  not  limit  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement  to  a  fixed  term. 

ig)  Substantially  Anticompetitive  Acree- 
MENTs.—If.  at  any  time  after  the  filing  or  ef- 
fective date  of  an  agreement,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that— 

ID  the  agreement  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
harmful  reduction  in  competition  in  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  United  States;  and 

12)  the  likely  harm  from  the  reduction  out- 
weighs any  likely  private  or  public  benefits 
of  the  agreement: 


it  may.  after  notice  to  the  person  filing  the 
agreement,  seek  appropriate  injunctive 
relief  under  subsection  ihi. 

ih)  I.Njv.MCTivE  Relief.— The  Commission 
may.  upon  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subsection  Ig).  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  .for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enjoin  operation  of  the  agreement.  The 
court  may  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  and,  upon  a 
showing  that— 

ID  the  agreement  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
harmful  reduction  in  competition  in  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  United  States:  and 

12)  the  likely  harm  from  the  reduction  out- 
weighs any  likely  private  or  public  benefits 
of  the  agreement: 

may  enter  a  permanent  injunction.  In  a  suit 
under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  Commission.  The  court  may  not 
allow  a  third  party  to  intervene  in  a  suit 
under  this  subsection. 

li)  Compliance  With  Informational 
Needs.— If  any  person  filing  an  agreement, 
or  any  officer  director,  partner,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  fails  substantially  to 
comply  with  any  request  for  the  submission 
of  additional  information  or  documentary 
material  within  the  penod  specified  in  sub- 
section ic),  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission- 
ID  may  order  compliance: 

12)  shall  extend  the  penod  specified  in  sub- 
section ic)i2)  until  there  has  been  substan- 
tial compliance:  and 

13)  may  grant  such  other  equitable  relief 
as  the  court  in  its  discretion  determines  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

Ij)  NoNDI.'iCLOSl'RE  OF  SUBMITTED  MATERI- 
AL.—ElCCpt  for  an  agreement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 4,  information  and  documentary  mate- 
rial filed  with  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  5  is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  may  not  be  made  public  except  as  may 
be  relevant  to  an  administrative  or  judicial 
action  or  proceeding.  This  section  does  not 
prevent  disclosure  to  either  body  of  Congress 
or  to  a  duly  authorized  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  Congress. 
Sf:(   S.  EXEMrriUS  FRIi:^  ASTITRIST  LAWS. 

la)  In  GENERAL.-The  antitrust  laws  do  not 
apply  to- 
ll) any  agreement  that  has  been  filed 
under  sex:tion  4  and  is  effective  under  sec- 
tion 4id)  or  section  5.  or  is  exempt  under 
section  15  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act: 

12)  any  activity  or  agreement  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act.  whether  permitted  under 
or  prohibited  by  this  Act.  undertaken  or  en- 
tered into  in  the  reasonable  belief  that  lA)  it 
is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  on  file  with  the 
Commission  and  in  effect  when  the  activity 
took  place,  or  IB)  it  is  exempt  under  section 
15  from  any  filing  requirement  of  this  Act; 

13)  any  agreement  or  activity  concerning 
the  foreign  inland  segment  of  through  trans- 
portation that  is  part  of  transportation  pro- 
vided in  a  United  States  import  or  export 
trade: 

14)  any  agreement  or  activity  with  a  ship- 
pers' council  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  and  operating  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States,  including  an 
agreement  or  activity  that  affects  cargo 
transported  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade: 

15)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide  or 
furnish  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
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terminal  facilities  outside  the  United  Stales 
or 

(6)  subject  to  section  19(e)(2>.  any  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  section  IS  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 14b  thereof,  and  any  properly  published 
tariff,  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  classification, 
rule,  or  regulation  explanatory  thereof  im- 
plementing that  agreement,  modification,  or 
cancellation. 

Ibi  Exceptions.— This  Act  does  not  extend 
antitrust  immunity— 

11)  to  any  agreement  with  or  among  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or 
common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to  this 
Act  with  respect  to  transportation  within 
the  United  States: 

12)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  earners  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
regarding  the  inland  divisions  las  opposed 
to  the  inland  portions)  of  through  rates 
within  the  United  States;  or 

131  to  any  agreement  among  common  car- 
riers subject  to  this  Act  to  establish,  operate, 
or  maintain  a  marine  terminal  in  the 
United  States. 

Ic)  Limitations.— <V  Any  determination  by 
any  agency  or  court  that  results  in  the 
denial  or  removal  of  the  mnnunitv  to  the 
antitrust  laws  set  forth  in  subsection  la) 
shall  not  remove  or  alter  the  antitrust  im- 
munity for  the  period  before  the  determina- 
tion. 

12)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  115  U.S.C.  151. 
or  obtain  injunctive  relief  under  section  16 
of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  26).  for  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act. 
SEC.  7.  TARIFFS. 

la)  In  General.— 

11)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products,  each  common  earner  and 
conference  shall  file  with  the  Commission, 
and  keep  open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs 
showing  all  Hs  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  and  practices  between  all  points 
or  ports  on  its  own  route  and  on  any 
through  transportation  route  that  has  been 
established.  However,  common  carriers  shall 
not  be  required  to  state  separately  or  other- 
wise reveal  m  tanff  filings  the  inland  divi- 
sions of  a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

lAi  plainly  indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  earned: 

IB)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use: 

ICI  set  forth  the  level  of  ocean  freight  for- 
warder compensation,  if  any.  by  a  carrier  or 
conference: 

(D)  state  separately  each  terminal  or  other 
charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  earner  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges:  and 

(El  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyalty 
contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  affreight- 
ment, or  other  document  evidencing  the 
transportation  agreement. 

121  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person,  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

lb)  Time-Volume  RATE.^i.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  penod  of  time. 

Ic)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  to 
provide  specified  sennces  under  specified 
rates  and  conditions,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  Each  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  con- 
fidentially with  the  Commission,  and  a  con- 
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filed  with  the  Commission  and  made  ai^ail- 
able  to  the  general  public  m  tanff  .format, 
and  such  essential  tenns  shall  be  available 
to  all  shippers  similarly  situated.  The  essen- 
tial tenns  shall  include— 

(1)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
m  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  ongin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
in  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments: 

(2)  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
volved: 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rale; 
IS)  the  duration; 

(6>  service  commitments;  and 

(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  non-per- 
fonnance.  if  any. 

The  exclusive  remedy  .for  a  breach  of  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  an  action  in  an  appropriate  court, 
unless  the  parties  otheru^ise  agree. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  initial  rate  or 
change  m  an  existing  rate  that  results  in  an 
increased  cost  to  the  shipper  may  become  ef- 
fective earlier  than  thirty  days  a.fter  filing 
uitii  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  .for 
good  cause,  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial 
rate  or  change  to  become  effective  m  less 
than  thirty  days.  A  change  in  an  existing 
rate  that  results  m  a  decreased  cost  to  the 
shipper  may  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion and  filing  with  the  Commission. 

(el  REFVNns.  —  The  Commission  may.  upon 
application  of  a  earner  or  shipper,  pennit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  .freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  if— 

11)  there  is  an  error  in  a  tan.ff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
inadiertence  in  failing  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discnmina- 
tion  among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers: 

(2)  the  common  earner  or  conference  has. 
pnor  to  filing  an  application  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tanff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based: 

(31  the  common  earner  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  pennission  is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropnate  notice  will  be 
published  m  the  tariff  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
ments in  the  manner  prescnbed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  its  order  approving  the  applica- 
tion; and 

(4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  withm  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  ship- 
ment. 

If)  Form.  — The  Commission  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  filed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  a  tanff  that  is  not  .filed  in 
confonmty  with  this  section  and  its  regula- 
tions. Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission, 
the  tariff  is  void,  and  its  use  is  unlawful. 
sFc.  H.  (u\rKi)i.i.h:n  i  xkrif.ks. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  this  section  may 
maintain  rates  or  charges  m  its  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  IS  just  and  reasonable,  nor  may  any 
such  carrier  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations in  those  tanffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable  classification,    rule,    or    regulation 


:.i,ans  one  that  results  or  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  carnage  or  handling  of  cargo  at  rates 
or  charges  that  are  below  a  just  and  reason- 
able level.  The  Commission  may.  at  any 
time  after  notice  and  heanng.  disapprove 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  the  controlled  earner  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  to  be  just  and  reasona- 
ble. In  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  controlled  car- 
rier to  demonstrate  that  its  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  are  just 
and  reasonable.  Rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  filed  by  a  con- 
trolled carrier  that  have  been  rejected,  sus- 
pended, or  disapproved  by  the  Commission 
are  void,  and  their  use  is  unlawful. 

ibi  Rate  Standards.  — For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  m  determining  whether  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  earner  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Commission  may  take  into  account 
appropriate  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  whether— 

111  the  rates  or  charges  which  have  been 
filed  or  which  would  result  from  the  perti- 
nent classification,  rules,  or  regulations  are 
below  a  level  which  is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controlled  earner  based  upon  that  carri- 
er's actual  costs  or  upon  Us  constructive 
costs,  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  similar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment m  the  same  or  a  similar  trade: 

12)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  are  the  same  as  or  similar  to 
those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carriers  in 
the  same  trade; 

(3)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  nre  required  to  assure  move- 
ment of  particular  cargo  m  the  trade;  or 

14)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  are  required  to  maintain  ac- 
ceptable continuity,  level,  or  quality  of 
common  carrier  sen'ice  to  or  from  affected 
ports. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Rates.— Notwith- 
standing section  7(d).  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  of  con- 
trolled carriers  may  not.  without  special 
pennission  of  the  Commission,  become  effec- 
tive sooner  than  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  filing  with  the  Commission.  Each 
controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  file,  within  twenty  days  of 
request  Iwith  respect  to  its  existing  or  pro- 
posed rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations!,  a  statement  of  justification 
that  sufficiently  details  the  controlled  carri- 
er's need  and  purpose  for  such  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
upon  which  the  Commission  may  reason- 
ably base  its  determination  of  the  lawfulness 
thereof. 

(di  Disapproval  of  Rates.— Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  the  Commission  may 
issue  an  order  to  the  controlled  carrier  to 
show  cause  why  those  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  or  regulations  should  not  be 
disapproved.  Pending  a  determination  as  to 
their  lawfulness  in  such  a  proceeding,  the 
Commission  may  suspend  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  at  any 
time  before  their  effective  date.  In  the  case 
of  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  that  have  already  become  effec- 
tive, the  Commission  may.  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  to  show  cause,  suspend 
those  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  on  not  less  than  sixty  days' 
notice  to  the  controlled  earner.  No  period  of 


suspension  under  this  subsection  may  be 
greater  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
Whenever  the  Commission  has  suspended 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules  or 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  affect- 
ed earner  may  file  new  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, rules,  or  regulations  to  take  effect 
immediately  during  the  suspension  period 
in  lieu  of  the  suspended  rates,  charges,  clas- 
sifications, rules,  or  regulations— except  that 
the  Commission  may  reject  the  new  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  unjust 
and  unreasonable. 

le)  Presidential  REVIEW.-Concurrently 
with  the  publication  thereof  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  President  each 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier 
subject  to  this  section.  Within  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  or  the  effective  date  of  the  Com- 
mission order,  the  President  may  request  the 
Commission  in  writing  to  stay  the  effect  of 
the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds  that  the 
stay  is  required  .for  reasons  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy,  which  reasons  shall 
be  specified  in  the  report.  Notwithstandiiig 
any  other  law.  the  Commission  shall  imme- 
diately grant  the  request  by  the  issuance  of 
an  order  m  which  the  President's  request 
shall  be  descnbed.  During  any  such  stay,  the 
President  shall,  whenever  practicable,  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  matter  in  controversy 
by  negotiation  with  representatives  of  the 
applicable  foreign  governments. 

(f)    Exceptions.— This    section    does    not 

apply  to— 

(1)  a  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  national  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment; 

12)  a  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  which, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has  sub- 
scnbed  to  the  statement  of  shipping  policy 
contained  m  note  1  to  annex  A  of  the  Code 
of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible  Oper- 
ations, adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment; 

(3)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier  in  any 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  5.  other 
than  an  agreement  in  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherunse  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

14)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  goveniing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  tne 
country  by  whose  government  it  is  owned  or 
controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the  United 

States;  ^  ,     „  j 

15)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  controlled 

carriers;  or  . 

16)  a  controlled  carrier  registered  in  a 
state  that  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  is 
among  those  designated  a  beneficiary  devel- 
oping country  for  purposes  of  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences,  provided  for  in 
title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
2066  19  U.S.C.  2461  el  seq.).  and  set  forth  m 
general  headnote  3(c)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  vessels 
registered  within  its  jurisdiction  that  are 
privately  owned  and  not  operated  by  a  con- 
trolled carrier. 
SFC.  9.  PKOHIHITEl)  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General.-No  person  may— 
(II  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification,  .false    weighing,   false    report    of 
weight  false  measurement,  or  by  any  other 


unjust  or  unfair  device  or  means  obtain  or 
attempt  to  obtain  ocean  transportation  for 
property  at  less  than  the  rates  or  charges 
that  would  otherwise  be  applicable; 

(2)  operate  under  an  agreement  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  4  that  has  not 
become  effective  under  section  5.  or  that  has 
been  rejected,  disapproved,  or  canceled;  or 

(3)  operate  under  an  agreement  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  4  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  or  any 
modifications  made  by  the  Commission  to 
the  agreement. 

(b)  Common  Carriers.— No  common  carri- 
er, either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  person,  directly  or  indirecty.  may— 

(1)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
greater,  less,  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  .for  any 
service  m  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  that  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs: 

(2)  rebate,  refund,  or  remit  in  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device,  any  portion  of  its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs; 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any  pnvi- 
lege.  concession,  equipment,  or  facility 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs: 

(41  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion for  property  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges  established  by  the  earner  in  its 
tariff  by  means  of  .false  billing,  false  classifi- 
cation, false  weighing,  false  measurement, 
or  by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 

means: 

(5)  retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refus- 
ing, or  threatening  to  refuse,  cargo  space  ac- 
commodations, or  resort  to  other  unfair  or 
unjustly  discriminatory  methods  because 
the  shipper  has  patronized  another  earner, 
or  has  filed  a  complaint,  or  for  any  other 
reason; 

(6)  engage  in  any  unfair  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory practice  in  the  matter  of— 

(A)  rates: 

(B)  cargo  classifications: 

(C)  cargo  space  accommodations  or  other 
facilities,  due  regard  being  had  for  the 
proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  avail- 
able tonnage:  . 

(Dl  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in 
proper  condition:  or 

(El  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
claims; 

(71  employ  any  fighting  ship: 

(8)  offer  or  pay  any  deferred  rebates; 

(9)  use  a  loyalty  contract,  except  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  antitrust  laws: 

(10)  demand,  charge,  or  collect  any  rate  or 
charge  that  is  unjustly  discnminatory  be- 
tween shippers  or  ports; 

(11)  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able preference  or  advantage  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  subject  any 
particular  person,  locality,  or  description  of 
traffic  to  an  unreasonable  refusal  to  deal  or 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever:  or 

(12)  knowingly  disclose,  o.ffer.  solicit,  or 
receive  any  information  concerning  the 
nature,  kind,  quantity,  destination,  consign- 
ee, or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or 
delivered  to  a  common  carrier  without  the 
consent  of  the  shipper  or  consignee  if  that 
infonnation— 

lA)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  the  shipper  or  consignee: 

(B)  may  improperly  disclose  its  business 
transaction  to  a  competitor:  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  any  common  carrier. 
Nothing   in    paragraph    (12)   shall    be   con- 
strued to  prevent  providing  such  informa- 


tion,   in    response   to   legal   process,    to    the 
United  States,  or  to  an  independent  neutral 
body  operating  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority to  .fulfill  the  policing  obligations  of 
the  parties  to  an  agreement  effective  under 
this  Act.  Nor  shall  it  be  prohibited  for  any 
ocean  common  carrier  that  is  a  party  to  a 
conference  agreement  approved   under  this 
Act.  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or 
employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or  any 
other  person  authorizted  by  that  carrier  to 
receive  information,  to  give  information  to 
the  conference  or  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  agency  designated  by  the  conference, 
or  to  prevent  the  con.ference  or  its  designee 
from  soliciting  or  receiving  in.formation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  ship- 
per or  consignee  has  breached  an  agreement 
with  the  conference  or  its  member  lines  or 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  conference  has  breached  the 
conference  agreement,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  statistics  of  cargo  movement,  but 
the  use  of  such  in.formation  for  any  other 
purpose  prohibited  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  is  prohibited. 

(c)  Concerted  Action.— No  conference  or 
group  of  two  or  more  common  carriers, 
may— 

(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal; 

(2)  engage  in  conduct  that  unreasonably 
conditions  or  otherwise  unreasonably  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  a  shipper  to  select  a 
common  earner  in  a  competing  trade,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

(3)  engage  m  conduct  that  discourages  the 
use  of  intermodal  seriices  or  technological 
innovations  by  member  earners; 

(4)  engage  in  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  a 
common  carrier  not  a  member  of  the  con.fer- 
ence. a  group  of  common  carriers,  and 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier: 

15)  negotiate  with  a  nonocean  earner  or 
group  of  nonocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rates  or  sen^ices  provided  to 
ocean  common  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  those  nonocean  carriers:  Provided. 
That  this  paragraph  does  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  publishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conference  joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ocean  common  carriers:  or 

(6)  except  as  otherwise  required  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  the  importing  or  ex- 
porting country,  or  as  agreed  to  by  a  shipper 
in  a  service  contract,  allocate  shippers 
among  specific  carriers  that  are  parties  to 
the  agreement  or  prohibit  a  earner  that  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement  from  soliciting  cargo 
from  a  particular  shipper. 

(dl  Marine  Terminal  Operators.— ( 1 )  No 
marine  terminal  operator  may— 

(A)  fail  to  establish,  absence,  and  enforce 
just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  receiving, 
handling,  stonng.  or  delivering  propertv;  or 

(B)  agree  with  any  other  manne  terminal 
operator  or  group  of  two  or  more  common 
carriers  to  boycott,  or  unreasonably  dis- 
criminate in  the  provision  of  terminal  serv- 
ices to.  any  common  carrier  or  ocean  tramp. 

(2)  The  prohibitions  in  subsection  (b)  (ID 
and  (12)  apply  to  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors. 

(e)  Joint  Ventures.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  joint  venture  or  consortium  of 
two  or  more  common  earners  but  operated 
as  a  single  entity  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
common  carrier. 
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>A(      10    ciUPI  M\T^     l\if:STI(,*Tlfl\S.    KKl'OKTS. 
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<ai  FiLiM.,  at  L\jMHi^i,\Ts.—Anv  person 
may  Ale  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act,  other 
than  section  Sigi.  and  may  seek  reparation 
for  any  injury  caused  to  the  complainant  by 
that  violation. 

lb)  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of  Com- 
plaints.—The  Commission  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (at  of  this  section  to  the  person 
named  therein  who  shall,  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  specified  by  the  Commission,  satis- 
fy the  complaint  or  answer  it  in  writing.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  satis.fied.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  it  m  an  appropriate 
manner  and  make  an  appropriate  order. 

(ci  Commission  iNVESTicATioNs.  —  The  Com- 
mission upon  complaint  or  u;ion  its  oicn 
motion  may  investigate  any  conduct  or 
agreement  that  it  believes  may  be  in  iiola- 
tion  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  by 
order  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any 
agreement  filed  under  section  4(a>  that  oper- 
ates in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
With  respect  to  agreements  inconsistent 
with  section  S<g).  the  Commission's  sole 
remedy  is  under  section  5(h). 

(d)  Conduct  of  Investigation.— Within  ten 
days  after  the  initiation  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  set 
a  date  on  or  before  which  its  .final  decision 
will  be  issued.  TTiis  date  may  be  extended  for 
good  cause  by  order  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Vndve  Delays.— If.  within  the  time 
period  specified  in  subsection  (dl.  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  it  is  unable  to  issue 
a  final  decision  because  of  undue  delays 
caused  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the 
Commission  may  enter  a  decision  adi'erse  to 
the  delaying  party. 

(fl  Reports.  — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  hearing  was  held 
stating  its  conclusions,  decisiom.  findings 
of  fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  in.forma- 
tion.  and  the  published  report  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  in  all  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  Reparations.— For  any  complaint  filed 
within  four  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  the  Commission  shall,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  complainant  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  direct  payment  of  reparations 
to  the  complainant  for  actual  injury  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  also  includes 
the  loss  of  interest  at  commercial  rates  com- 
pounded from  the  date  of  injury)  caused  by 
a  violation  of  this  Act  plus  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  activity  that  is  prohibited  by 
section  9(b)  (5)  or  (7)  or  section  9(c)  (1)  or 
14).  or  that  violates  section  9(ai  (2/  or  (3), 
the  Commission  may  direct  the  payment  of 
additional  amounts:  but  the  total  recovery 
of  a  complainant  may  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  the  actual  injury.  In  the  case  of 
injury  caused  by  an  activity  that  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  9(bl(6l  (A)  or  (Bl,  the  amount 
of  the  injury  shall  be  the  difference  between 
the  rate  paid  by  the  injured  shipper  and  the 
most  favorable  rate  paid  by  another  shipper. 

(h)  Injunction— (V  In  connection  with 
any  investigation  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  bring  suit  m  a 
district  court  of  the  United  Slates  to  enjoin 
conduct  in  violation  of  this  Act.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  Commission  has  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this 
Act  has  or  is  about  to  take  place,  and  that 
enjoining  that  conduct  is  m  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  a.fter  notice  to  the  defendant. 


ine  courl  mat/  gran(  a  tcrnporurtj  ri\slruini:iu 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  days  after  the  Commission 
has  issued  an  order  disposing  of  the  issues 
under  investigation.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  m  which  the  defend- 
ant resides  or  transacts  business. 

(2)  After  .filing  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  the  complain- 
ant may  file  suit  m  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  conduct  m  violation 
of  this  Act.  Upon  a  showing  that  standards 
for  granting  injunctive  relief  by  courts  of 
equity  are  met  and  after  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant, the  court  may  grant  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days  a.fter  the 
Commission  has  issued  an  order  disposing 
of  the  complaint.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  m  which  the  defend- 
ant has  been  sued  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (H:  or.  if  no  suit  has  been  filed, 
in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  transacts  business. 
■SAT.  //.  SI Hrf:.\As  AM)  disciukky. 

(a)  In  General.  — In  investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act— 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilised  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  which  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  m  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  in 
civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpena 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence. 

(bl  Witness  Fees.— Witnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 
st:(.  12  i't:\ALrif:s 

(a)  Assessment  of  Penalty.  — Whoever  rio- 
lates  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regu- 
lation issued  thereunder,  or  Commission 
order  is  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
penalty.  The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty, 
unless  otheiTVise  provided  in  this  Act.  may 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation  unless 
the  violation  was  willfully  and  knowingly 
committed,  m  which  case  the  amount  of  the 
civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  S25.000  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Additional  Penalties.  — (1)  For  any  vio- 
lation of  section  9(b)  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4i.  or  (8). 
the  Commission  may  suspend  any  or  all  tar- 
iffs of  any  common  earner,  or  that  common 
earner's  nght  to  use  any  or  all  lanffs  of 
conferences  of  which  it  is  a  member,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

(2)  For  failure  to  supply  information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  section  11,  the  Commission  may. 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing, 
suspend  any  or  all  tanffs  of  any  common 
carrier,  or  that  common  earner's  nght  to 
use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of  which 
it  is  a  member. 

(3)  A  common  carrier  who  accepts  or  han- 
dles cargo  for  carriage  under  a  tariff  that 
has  been  suspended  or  after  its  nght  to  uti- 
lize that  tanff  has  been  suspended  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  S50.000 
for  each  shipment. 

(4)  If.  m  defense  of  its  failure  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order,  a 
common  carrier  alleges  that  documents  or 
information  located  in  a  foreign  country 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  fail- 


11  n  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation  relating 
to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  the  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  promptly 
consult  with  the  government  of  the  nation 
within  which  the  documents  or  information 
are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Commission  in  obtaining  the 
documents  or  information  sought. 

(51  If,  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  action  of  a  carrier  or 
a  foreign  government  has  unduly  impaired 
access  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  ocean  trade  be- 
tween foreign  ports,  the  Commission  shall 
take  action  that  it  finds  appropnate.  includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  any  of  the  penalties 
authomed  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3). 

(6)  Before  any  order  under  this  subsection 
becomes  effective,  it  shall  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  President  who  may.  withm 
ten  days  after  receiving  it.  disapprove  the 
order  if  he  .finds  that  disapproval  is  required 
for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Assessment  Procedures. —  Until  a 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commission  may.  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  heanng.  assess  each  civil 
penally  provided  for  in  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the 
violation  committed  and.  with  respect  to  the 
violator,  the  degree  or  culpability,  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay.  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require.  The  Commis- 
sion may  compromise,  ^modify,  or  remit, 
with  or  without  conditions,  any  civil  penal- 
ty. 

(dl  Review  of  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person 
against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed 
under  this  section  may  obtain  review  there- 
of under  chapter  158  of  title  28,  United 
Stated  Code. 

(e)  Failure  To  Pay  A.ssessment.—U  any 
person  .fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty  after  it  has  become  final  or  after  the 
appropnate  court  has  entered  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Commission,  the  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  seek  to  recover  the  amount  as- 
sessed in  any  appropnate  distnci  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  action,  the 
court  shall  enforce  the  Commission's  order 
unless  it  finds  that  the  order  was  not  regu- 
larly made  or  duly  issued. 

(f)  Limitations.  — (1)  No  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment may  be  imposed  for  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
or  to  defraud  the  Commission  by  conceal- 
ment of  any  such  violation. 

(2)  Any  proceeding  to  assess  a  civil  penal- 
ty under  this  section  shall  be  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  the  violation 
occurred. 
SKt    I  J.  (  IIMMISSin\  tlHOKKS 

(a)  In  General.  — Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made,  upon  sworn  complaint  or  on  its  own 
motion,  only  after  opportunity  for  heanng. 
Each  order  of  the  Commission  shall  contin- 
ue m  force  for  the  period  of  time  specified  in 
the  order  or  until  suspended,  modified,  or 
set  aside  by  the  Commission  or  a  court  of 
competent  junsdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  or  Suspension  or  Orders.— 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  it.  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  reheanng  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined     therein.     No     reheanng    shall. 


except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order 
of  the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Conuni.ssion  subpena.  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  party  injured  by  the  violation,  may 
seek  enforcement  by  a  United  States  district 
court  having  junsdiction  over  the  parties. 
If.  after  heanng.  the  court  determines  that 
the  order  was  properly  made  and  duly 
issued,  it  shall  enforce  the  order  by  an  ap- 
propnate injunction  or  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise. 

(d)  Enforcement  of  Reparation  Order — 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  a 
United  States  distnct  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(2)  In  a  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  pnma  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they  accrue 
upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a  United 
States  District  Court  who  prevails  shall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  as  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  suit. 

(31  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  joined  as  plainti.ffs.  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  joined 
as  defendants,  m  a  single  suit  in  any  dis- 
trict m  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  main- 
tain a  suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Sen- 
ice  of  process  against  a  defendant  not  found 
m  that  district  may  be  made  in  a  district  in 
which  is  located  any  office  of.  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by.  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  .favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff 

(e)    Statute    of    Limitations.— An    action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  four  years  after  the  date 
of  the  violation  of  the  order. 
SKC.  II  KKPIIKTS  \SI>  IKRTim  ATt:S. 

(a)  Reports.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quire any  common  earner,  or  any  o.fficer.  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof  to  file  with  it  any  penodical  or  spe- 
cial report  or  any  account,  record,  rate,  or 
charge,  or  memorandum  of  any  fads  and 
transactions  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
that  common  earner.  The  report,  account, 
record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall 
be  made  under  oath  whenever  the  Commis- 
sion so  requires,  and  shall  be  furnished  in 
the  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Commission.  Con.ference  minutes  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  released  to 
third  parties  or  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion. .    ,, 

(b)  Certification. -The  Commission  shall 
require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
common  earner  and.  to  the  extent  it  deems 
feasible,  may  require  any  shipper,  consignor, 
consignee,  or  broker  to  file  a  periodic  wnt- 
ten  certification  made  under  oath  with  the 
Commission  attesting  to- 
ll) a  policy  prohibiting  the  payment,  solic- 
itation, or  receipt  of  any  rebate  that  is  un- 
lawful under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  been  pro- 
mulgated recently  to  each  owner,  officer,  em- 
ployee, and  agent  thereof: 

(3)  the  details  of  the  efforts  made  within 
the  company  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect illegal  rebating:  and 


(4)  a  policy  of  full  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  end  those  illegal 
practices. 

Failure  to  file  a  certification  shall  result  in 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 
st:c.  IS.  i-:.\f:MPri(>\s. 

The  Commission,  upon  application  or  on 
its  own  motion,  may  by  order  or  rule  exempt 
for  the  future  any  class  of  agreements  be- 
tween persons  subject  to  this  Act  or  any 
specified  activity  of  those  persons  from  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  if  it  finds  that  the 
exemption  will  not  substantially  impair  ef- 
fective regulation  by  the  Commission,  be  un- 
justly discnminatory.  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  m  competition,  or  be  detnmental 
to  commerce.  The  Commission  may  attach 
conditions  to  any  exemption  and  may.  by 
order,  revoke  any  exemption.  No  order  or 
rule  of  exemption  or  revocation  of  exemp- 
tion may  be  issued  unless  opportunity  for 
heanng  has  been  afforded  interested  persons 
and  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 
si-:(   It  Kh:(.i  I  \iiii\s. 

The  Commission  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

s>;<     /,-    r'/l/>//^W\    "\    /'"     IlKRKtULATIO.S   »f 
/\//,«M7/«M/.  0(>;4\  SH/W/Vf;. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Composition.-(I) 
There  is  established  the  Commission  on  the 
Deregulation  of  International  Ocean  Ship- 
ping (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  ''Commission"). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-two  members  as  .follows: 

(Ai  the  President  or  a  person  designated 
by  him: 

IB)  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Man- 
time  Commission,  or  a  person  designated  by 
each  official: 

(C)  four  members  .from  the  United  States 
Senate  appointed  by  the  President,  two  .from 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  and  two 
from  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

(Dl  four  members  from  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  .from  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  two  from  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and 

(E)  eight  members  .from  the  private  sector 
appointed  by  the  President,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  ocean  common  earners,  ship- 
pers, mantime  labor  organisations,  nonves- 
sel-operating  common  carriers,  and  ports. 

(3)  The  President  or  his  designee  shall  be 
the  chamnan  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  appointments  of  their  re- 
spective members  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (2)  (C)  and  (D)  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

(5)  The  President  shall  make  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(21  after  receiving  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (al(4l.  but  such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  no  later  than  sixty  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  selected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  vanous  interests,  needs,  and  con- 
cerns which  may  be  affected  by  deregulation 
of  international  shipping. 


(61  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  no  later  than 
thirty  days  a.fter  the  beginning  of  the  first 
.fiscal  year  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  of  office  for  members  shall  t>e 
for  the  tenn  of  the  Commission. 

(8/  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
a.ffect  Its  powers,  and  shall  be  .filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(91  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  (but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings). 

(10/  The  Commission  shall  select  a  vice 
chainnan  .from  among  its  members. 

(bl  Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
MissiON.-(ll  Officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  sene 
without  compensation  m  addition  to  that 
received  .for  their  sen^ices  as  officials  and 
Members,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  shall  each  receive 
compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  of  pay  for  grade  18  of  the  Gen- 
era! Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  actual 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  m  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions in  sections  5701  through  5733  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  private  sector  are  not  subject  to 
title  II  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  Public  Law  95-521.  as  amended,  or  to 
section  208  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Before  commencing  senice.  these  members 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  statement 
disclosing  their  financial  interests  and  busi- 
ness and  other  relationships  involving  or  re- 
lating to  ocean  transportation.  These  state- 
ments shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  Commission's  offices. 

(c)  Commission  FuNCTiONS.-The  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of. 
and  make  recommendations  concerning,  the 
deregulation  of  international  ocean  ship- 
ping by  common  earners.  The  study  shall 
specifically  address— 

(1)  various  options  .for  deregulation  of  the 
international  ocean  shipping  industry,  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient, stable,  and  competitive  United  States 
common  carrier  .fleet: 

(2)  the  opportunities  .for  harmonising 
United  States  policy  toward  international 
ocean  shipping  with  the  policies  of  our 
major  trading  partners: 

(3)  the  system  .for  determining  tariffs 
based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  its 
role  in  a  future  deregulated  industry:  in- 
cluding the  most  effective  method  .for  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  cargo  classi.fications  as  . 
a  basis  for  establishing  tari.ffs  and  the  .feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  single  tanff  by  each 
conference  or  common  carrier  for  all  cargoes 
shipped  in  units  of  comparable  size,  weight, 
and  handling  charactenstics: 

(41  the  role  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
international  shipping  industry  and  their 
impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions: 

(5/  the  impact  of  any  rules  of  competition 
adopted  or  being  considered  by  our  trading 
partners  and  their  relationship  to  the  trend 
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171  the  developing  world  toward  slrticlured  (6)  The  chairman  mav  rent  office  space  for  (4 >  No  ocean  freight  forwarder  may  receii^e 

carteli2ation:  the   Commission,    may   utilize   the  serrices  compensation  from  a  cominon  carrier  with 

16)  the  impact  deregulation  may  have  on  and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  any  shipment  in   which  the  for- 

the    growth    of   State-owned    or    State-con-  or  without  reimbursement,  may  accept  vol-  warder  has  a  direct  or  indirect  beneficial  m- 

trolled  merchant  fleets:  untary     services     notwithstanding    section  teresl  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  knowingly 

(7)  the  size  of  the  United  States  liner  fleet.  1342  of  title  31.    United  States   Code,   may  pay  compensation  on  that  shipment, 

by  number  and  cargo  capacity,  which  each  accept,  hold,  and  administer  gifts  from  non-  sKC.  id.  HKI'KH.s  i\w  <iistiiHtH\t.  4  v/vvww/f.vrs 

of  the  deregulation  options  may  produce:  governmental  sources  and  transfers  of  funds  ,^^  Rcpeai  s  -The  laws  specified  in  the  fol 

18)  the  future  structure  and  role  of  the  Fed-  from  other  Federal  agencies,  and  may  enter  ;o^.,„„  [able  are  repealed 
eral  Maritime  Commission  in  a  deregulated  tnto  contracts  with  any  public  or  private 

international  ocean  shipping  industry:  person  or  entity  for  reports,  research,  or  sur-  Shipping  Act.  1916:        ^       _ 

19)  the   need  for  antitrust   immunity  for  veys  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Com-         Sec.  13 36  Stat.  117 

ports  and  marine  terminals  m  their  com-  mission.                                                                       Sec.  14a ,...         46  U.S.C.  813 

mercial  relations  with  one  another  and  with  'C  Final  REPORT.-The  Commission  shall        Sec.  t4b 46  U.S.C.  813a 

conferences  of  ocean  common  earners:  and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress        Sec.  18lb) 46  U.S.C.  817(b) 

tlO)  the  continuing  need  for.  and  the  utili-  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  first  meet-         See.  181c) 46  U.S.C.  8171c) 

ty  of  the  statutory  requirement  that  tariffs  '"S  of  the  Commission,  a  .final  report  con-         Sec.  26 46  U.S.C.  825 

be  filed   with   and  enforced  by  the  Federal  taming  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings        Sec.  44 46  U.S.C.  841b 

Maritime  Commission.  ""^  conclusions  of  the  Commission   result-  Merchant  Marine  AcL  1920: 

Id)  Powers  of  the  CoMMtssroN.-d)   The  ^ng  from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to        g^^  ^0 41  Slat.  996 

Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the  subsection    (c).    including   its   recommenda-  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936: 

Commission,    any  committee   thereof    may.  Hons  for  such  administrative,  judicial,  and        Sec.  212(e) 46USC  112Z(e> 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions,  legislative  action  which  it  deems  advisable.  ^^^  ^14                                       46  U  S  C.  1124 

hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  f,^^  Z''°"l"'Z^f'l°"  "'"^'',^//'/  rZZ!'  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

times   and   places,    administer  such   oaths.  «""'   '°  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  1981 

and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at-  "i"^'  '""''  ''"'  majority  vote  of  the  Cnmmis-  _ 

tendance  and   testimony  of  such   witnesses  sion  present  and  voting.                                                  ore.  joi/o ao  ^cui.  /o<; 

lJ^H,^/rZ^^,/,Tr.r^?Kf/hV!^r^,r^t^^^t2'  'f>    EXPIRATION   OF   THE   Commission. -The  (bt   Conforming  AMENDMEsrs.-The  Ship- 

and  the  production  of  such  books,  records.  „'                     .    ,,              ,            ,        ,     j  _;    _  «„.    tn.^  ,tn  o._»   t->oi   _„    „      j  j  /«<• 

„ „ „^ „  „ „„j,  „,„   „„„^,o  ^„^  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  pmg  Act.  1916  (39  Stat.  7281.  as  amended  (46 

correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and  ,,      .,.         i.                 .     ^                  ^  ,J^  ,-      ,  Vr  c. --.   o/..    .          .                  ^  j        ^  •, 

. „»    »„  „»   .».„  /-■ ,„„, Z.  ,k„ „.  after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  final  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.i.  is  amended  as  follows: 

documents  as  the  Commission  or  the  com-  ,       ^          t.       ,         ,   ,  /..              ,         ,  t.      ,    ,          .>.   \,  ^      , 

„.,.  „ w„„™  „w,„o„k;„    c.  >,„^„„o  ™„,.  report  under  subsection  (e).  di  m  section  1  by  striking  the  definitions 

mittee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  Authorization     of    Appropriation.-  ■controlled      carrier'      and      ■independent 

be  issued  to  any  person  withm  the  junsdic-  ^              authorized   to   be   appropriated  ocean  freight  foruardcr-': 

^n^f^h^'c^J^z  o^°".r/. :::^^.  z^:^^::nVc:i:^''Z"'  '"-^ ''"'  4^'^  '-/^r'""^. ''■  "■  "•  ''■  '^r  ''■  r'- 

or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be  "'^  <ictivities  of  the  Commission.  45  by  sinking    ■common  cancer  by  water 

sened    by    any    person    designated    by    the  ^Ay  '«.;>^>.-^ v. ftm/zr .<>««. «/M«.s.  "'"'•'■<•'•'";:"  '^Pr>cars  m   those  sections  and 

chainnan.     the     vice    chainnan.     or    that  ""   LicENSf..-No  person    may  act   as   an  substituting     common  earner  by  water  m 

member  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  a  wit-  f^°"  ^'"^'«""  foni^arder  unless  that  person  interstate  commerce  : 

ness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  'IZ''''"  '""'''"'  '"V"'.'!  ""  the  Commission.  I3i  m  section  14.  first  paragraph,  by  strik- 

when  summoned  under  authonty  of  this  sec-  ^''  Commission  shall  issue  a  fonimrder  s  li-  ing  -or  a  port  of  a  foreign  countnt': 

tion.  sections  102.    103.  and  104  of  the  Re-  cerise  to  any  person  that-  (4/  in  section  14.  last  paragraph,  by  strik- 

vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C  ,  '{'!'"'  Commission  determines  to  be  guali-  ,„<,  all  after  the   words    -for  each  offense' 

192^94)   apply   to   the   Commission    to   the  {'^^  bvexpcnence  and  character  to  render  and  substituting  a  penod: 

same  extent  as  those  sections  apply  to  Con-  ^°,T/1"^, '£?,"!".    '"    "    '-""    """  '^'   '"   ^'''"''°"    '^'  ^'""'"'    """''' '""''•    ^^ 

gress  furnishes    a    bond    in    a    form    and  striking   -(including  changes  m  special  rates 

(■>)  For  the  Durnoses  of  sections  552   552a  """O""'  determined  by  the  Commission   to  and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this 

w  cc,l    ;  .  M    f^t    •,  !,  e     r    V^  w      i  insure  financial  responsibitity  that  is  issued  Ar,  wh,ch  do  not  involve  a  chanae  in  the 

and  552b  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  u„  „    „„„.,,  -„„,„„„,.   f,-.,,^^  „^^^r^i„Hi«  *,.,  unicn  ao  not  inione  a  cnange  m   me 

^                             .     ,,         ,  .                 ^        J  <     I.  by    a    surety    company  found    acceptable    by  •iurenrt  helween    lurh    ratet  miri  rhnrapK  nnri 

Commission  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  .t,..  c„^rpini-„  nf  iHp  TTpnitirt,  spreaa  otiueen  suin  raies  ana  cnarges  ana 

•■nnenrir'    ns  IhnI  term  is  defineH  in   <ierlinn<:  int  jSt  irnury  uj  l««    inuAury.  ff^^  rales  and  charges  applicable  tO  noncon- 

55imand552^e)  of7hat  tUe   n?Com^s-  "".^'^f/^V''  Re  vocation^- The  Com-  ,,„^,  shippers)'  and  also  -with  the  publica- 

sionisnotsubjLtto^^^^^               Advi^oL  """""'  «"''"•  "^""^  "f'"^*"  ""'^  ";«""!'•  f  "*;  tion  and  filing  requirements  of  section  18(b) 

sion  is  not  suojeci  lo  me  teaerai  Aaiisory  pend  or  revoke  any  license  if  it  finds  that  »,„,-„/■  „„w"-  . 

Committee     Act.     Public     Law     92-463.     as  the  ocean  freight  forwarder  is  not  qualified         , T,  ,„  l„;,v,„  ,,    ,, wh  „„,„„ i.^      /wi- 

amended  .           j       /            j                                .i.    .    .        i.  '">  in  section  15.  sixth  paragraph,  by  stnk- 

amenaea.  [q  render  forwarding  services  or  that  it  will-     ,„„  ,.   „,  „ ,,.    .  ,  „j'l  .,„/,,„„   .ak  •• r 

(3)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru-  .„,,„  .„,,/w  ,„  comply  with  any  provision  of  '"'  '  °^  PC^nitted  under  section  14b.  and 
mentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov-  ^inL' iVtoru-tha^y  ^awfulZder!rZor  '"  ('"' ^^r"/"  P^'ragraph.  by  sinking  -or  of 
emment.  including  independent  agencies,  regulation  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis-  ^^^^^^  140  ,^  ,.  .. 
shall  funiish  to  the  Commission,  upon  re-  ,,„„  „ay  aho  revoke  a  fonvarderS  license  'J'  ■r  °\  "l-  P<]ragraphdesig. 
quest  made  by  the  chainnan  or  vice  chair-  j^r  failure  to  maintain  a  bond  in  accord-  """^^^  '^''"  '  ""  ''"'''"?  <^"  <^ft'^'-  fs<id- 
man.  such  information  as  the  Commission  ance  with  subsection  (a)(2)  vantage  m  any  respect  and  substituting 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  ,cj  Excfption.-A  person  whose  pnmary  ""'^a/sot'ier. ";  ,^  ,  , 
under  this  section.  business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for-  '»V"  '*■  w'°"  M""  *"^''''"«'  """  ^'"'  '"'T' 

(4)  Subject  to  such   rules  and  regulations  ^^ard  shipments  of  the  merchandise  for  its  «"■"?''■    °'"'    '"    """    ^''^o'"'    Paragraph,    by 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  q^,,,  account  without  a  license  sinking  'such  earner  and  every  : 
chairman  may-  ,^1  Compensation  of  Forwarders  by  Car-  '^'  '"  section  21(b)  by  sinking  -The  Com- 

(A)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  riers.  —  (1)  A  common  earner  may  compen-  mission  shall  require  the  chief  executive  offi- 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional  gate  an  ocean  freight  forwarder  m  connec-  cer  of  ei'cry  vessel  operating  common  carrier 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with-  tion  with  any  shipment  dispatched  on  '*"  u'Q'pr  in  foreign  commerce  and  lo  the 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  ,behalf  of  others  only  when  the  ocean  freight  extent  it  deems  feasible,  may  require  any 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint-  forwarder  has  certified  m  wnting  that  it  sf"PPcr.  consignor,  consignee,  forwarder, 
ments  in  the  competitive  sen'ice.  and  with-  holds  a  valid  license  and  has  performed  the  broker,  other  earner  or  other  person  subject 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  following  sen- ices:  to  this  Act.  '  and  substituting  'The  Commis- 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  ia)  engaged,  booked,  secured,  resen-ed.  or  *''°"  may.  lo  the  extent  it  deems  feasible,  re- 
relating  lo  classification  and  General  contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  its  Quire  any  shipper,  consignor,  consignee,  for- 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed  u'arder,  broker,  or  other  person  subject  to 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS- 18  of  the  Gen-  the  availability  of  that  space:  and  thisAct.': 

eral  Schedule   under  section   5332   of  that  IBI  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill  '^0)  in  section  22  by  striking  subsection 

title:  and  of  lading,  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar  doc-  'c>: 

(B)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  ument  with  respect  to  the  shipment.  'H'  '"  section  25.  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sennces  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (2i  No  common  carrier  may  pay  compen-  sentence,  by  adding  'under  this  Act": 

of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sation  for  sen-ices  described  in   paragraph  (12)  in  sections  30  and  31,  after  the  words 

(5)  Persons  m  the  employ  of  the  Commis-  (1)  more  than  once  on  the  same  shipment.  "any  order  of  the  board",  by  adding  "under 
sion  pursuant  to  subsection  (4)  shall  be  con-  (3)  No  compensation  may  be  paid  to  an  this  Act.": 

sidered  to  be  Federal  employees  for  all  pur-  ocean  freight  forwarder  except   in   accord-  (13)  in  section  29.   by  striking  out   "any 

poses.  ance  with  the  tanff  requirements  of  this  Act.  order  of  the  board,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  "any  order  of  the  board  under  this 
Act.":  and  , 

(14)  171  section  32(c).  after  the  words  or 
functions,  ".  by  adding  "under  this  Act. ". 

(ci  Technical  Amendments.  Section  212  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
11221  is  amended  by— 

(1)  sinking  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing undesignated  paragraph: 

■The  Federal  Mantime  Commission  is  au- 
thonzed  and  directed—": 

(2)  striking  after  subsection  (el  the  follow- 
ing undesignated  paragraph: 

■The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed—". 

(d)  Effects  on  Certain  Agreements  and 
Contracts— All  agreements.  contracts, 
modifications,  and  exemptions  previously 
approved  or  licenses  previously  issued  by 
the  Commission  shall  continue  in  force  and 
effect  as  if  approved  or  issued  under  this 
Act:  and  all  new  agreements,  contracts,  and 
modifications  to  existing,  pending,  or  new 
contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  considered 

under  this  Act.  .    ..u  .     ^ 

(e)  Savings  Provisions.-(I)  Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  7(c).  each  senice  contract  en- 
tered into  by  a  shipper  and  an  ocean 
common  earner  or  conference  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  remain  m 
full  force  and  effect  and  need  not  comply 
u-ith  the  requirements  of  that  subsection 
until  fifteen  months  ajter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  oy 
it  shall  not  affect  any  suit- 

(A)  filed  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  claims  ansing  out  of 
conduct  engaged  in  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  filed  with.n  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  20.  EFFECTIIEUATE 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment, except  that  sections  16  and  17  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 
SEC  21.  (OMI'LIAME  ttlTH  HI  DCET  ACT. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974)  which  IS  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  provided  in 
advance  in.  Appropnations  Acts.  Any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  which  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authonty  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  for  .fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1983. 
SEC.  22.  cimMissio\  report 

The  Commission  shall  collect  and  analyze 
information  that  will  assist  in  dctenninmg 
the  impact  of  this  Act,  including  data  on— 

(1)  increases  or  decreases  in  the  level  of 
tariffs: 

(2)  changes  in  the  frequency  or  type  of 
common  carrier  sennces  available  to  specif- 
ic ports  or  geographic  regions: 

(3)  the  number  and  strength  of  independ- 
ent carriers  in  vanous  trades:  and 

(4)  the  length  of  time,  frequency,  and  cost, 
of  major  types  of  regulatory  proceedings 
before  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  shall  report  this  infonna- 
tion.  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  this  Act.  to  Congress  before  December  31. 
1988. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ml.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 


authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  six  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Mr.  Packv.ood.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  K.asten.  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Inouye:  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.   Mr.     Hatch,     and     Mr.     Metz- 

ENBAUM. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACTS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S  726)  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes  •,  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  ,    ,    , 

Section  1.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  ol 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  1325)  there- 
after in  this  Act  referred  lo  as  the  Act  •)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  definitions'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DEFINITIONS 

■Sec  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

term—": 

(2)  by  striking  out  -and  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior "  in  paragraph  <1): 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: -and  the  reference  lo  Secretary  in 
clause  (5)(A)  of  such  .section  shall  be 
deemed  lo  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior": and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(7)  Indian  .student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

•■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Indian  student  count  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (a),  such  number  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  registrations 
of  Indian  students  as  in  effect  at  ihe  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  week  of  each  academic 
term.  Credits  earned  in  classes  offered 
during  a  summer  term  shall  be  counted 
toward  the  computation  of  the  Indian  stu- 
dent count  in  the  succeeding  fall  term. 
Indian  students  earning  credits  in  any  con- 
tinuing education  program  of  a  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  shall  be  included 
in  determining  the  sum  of  all  credit  hours. 
For  such  purposes,  credits  earned  in  a  con- 
tinuing education  program  shall  be  convert- 
ed to  a  credit-hour  basis  in  accordance  with 
the  tribally  controlled  community  college  s 
s.vstem  forproviding  credit  for  participation 
in  such  program.". 


Sec  2.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  Ihe  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■'.  and  to 
allow  for  the  repair  an4^novation  of  the 
physical  resources  of  suchlnstitutions  ". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'is  authorized  to"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•shall,  subject  to  appropriations.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  .students"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic, educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  college". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  .second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  -Such  application 
shall  include  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.  ". 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  bv  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  105  through  115.  respective- 
ly: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


■PLANNING  GRANTS 

■Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  make  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  enti- 
ties to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 
leges. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 

section. 

"(c)  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  section 
105).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  than  SIS.OOO  each,  or  an 
amount  necessary  lo  make  grants  in  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants. 
if  less  than  five  apply  and  are  approved.". 

(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■section  106'  in  section, 

106  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)(1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■section  107": 

(2)  bv  striking  out    section  105"  in  section 

107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •section  106":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■section  106(a)"  in  sec- 
tion 111  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■section  107(a)". 

Sec  5.  Section  105  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated bv  section  4(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  -from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108'  after  upon  request'  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -to  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  feasibility  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  ■eligibility": 
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(2)  by  striking  out  feasibility"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "eligibility"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

<4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  a 
positive  determination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made  ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  In  sub- 
section (c)(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligi- 
bility", and 

(2)  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sec.  7.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 111,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 

"(1)  the  Indian  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a)(7)  of  this  Act;  and 

••(2)(A)  $4,000  for  fi.scal  year  1983. 

"(B)  $4,000  for  fi,scal  year  1984. 

"(C)  $5,025  for  fi.scal  year  1985, 

■■(D)  $5,415  for  fi.scal  year  1986, 

"(E)  $5,820  for  fi.scal  year  1987, 
except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.  ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(li  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(a)"  immediately  after 
the  section  designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges are  eligible  under  section  108  shall  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  allocated  to  any 
such  colleges  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (42  Stat. 
208;  25  U.S.C.  13). 

"(2)  No  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege shall  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2.  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
312(2)(A)(i)  and  322(a)(2)(  A)(i)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondary  education  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  assistance  under  sub- 
part 1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 

■■Sec.  110.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  105, 
$3,200,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  for  carrying  out 
section  107,  $30,000,000  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years. 


"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  112(b)  for  each  of  such  fi.scal 
years. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fLscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  the  first  of  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  ". 

Sec  10.  Section  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  111.  (a)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
110(a)(2)  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  which  approved  applicants  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  such  section  for  such 
fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate  to 
each  such  applicant  which  received  funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  (i) 
the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (ii)  such  applicant  "s  Indian 
student  count  for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  next  allocate  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  de.scrit)ed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  to  applicants  who  die  not 
receive  funds  under  such  .section  for  the 
preceding  fi.scal  year,  in  the  order  In  which 
such  applicants  have  qualified  for  assistance 
in  accordance  with  such  .section,  and  no 
amount  shall  be  allocated  to  a  later  quali- 
fied applicant  until  each  earlier  qualified 
applicant  is  allocated  an  amount  equal  to 
such  product;  and 

"(C)  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  allocations  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  d)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  per  capita  payment' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  available  for  grants  to 
tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
under  section  107  for  such  fi.scal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
colleges  for  such  fi.scal  year.  The  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  u,sed  for  the  purpo.se  of 
making  allocations  under  this  title. 

■■(b)(1)  If  the  sum,s  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  .section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amount  of  the  grants  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  the  amount  which 
applicants  described  in  such  subsection  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  section  107  (or  such 
fi.scal  year  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(2)  If  any  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  additional  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
by    first    increasing    grants    reduced    under 


paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
.same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  allocating  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  subsection  la).  Sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in 
full  the  total  amounts  for  which  applicants 
are  eligible  under  .section  107  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts. 

■■(3)  References  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (ai  to  section  107  shall,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1982,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
section  106  as  In  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year.^. 

Sec  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORT  ON  FACILITIES 

"Sec  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  facilities  available  for  us  by  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges.  Such  study 
shall  consider  the  condition  of  currently  ex- 
isting Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  facilities 
which  are  vacant  or  under  utilized  and  shall 
consider  available  alternatives  for  renova- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruction 
of  such  facilities  (including  renovation,  al- 
teration, repair,  and  reconstruction  neces- 
.sary  lo  bring  such  facilities  into  compliance 
with  local  building  codes).  Such  study  shall 
also  Identify  the  need  for  new  construction. 
A  report  on  the  results  of  such  study  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30.  1984.  Such  report  shall  also 
include  an  identification  of  property  ( 1 )  on 
which  structurally  sound  buildings  suitable 
for  use  as  educational  facilities  are  located, 
and  (2)  which  is  available  for  use  by  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  under  section 
202(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
483(a)(2))  and  under  the  Act  of  August  6. 
1956  (70  Stat.  1057;  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  shall  initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

■■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  use.  1132e-l(2)(B)).'. 

Sec  12.  Section  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  13.  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Navajo 
Community  College  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1.  1979"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    October  1.  1984". 

Sec.  14.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  Implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  St-natc  disagrt'o  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair    appointed    Mr.    Andrews.    Mr, 

GOLDWATER,     Mr.     GORTON.     Mr.     MUR- 

KOWSKi,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Inouye, 
and  Mr.  DeConcini  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


SKNATF.         JOIN!  Hl-;SOLUTION 

188- NATIONAL  CHRISTMAS 

SEAL  MONTH  -PLACKD  ON  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  I  have  a 
.Senate  joint  re.'^olulion  <S.J.  Res.  188 1 
by  the  di.stinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Thurmond, 
Senator  Biden,  and  my.self,  lo  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1983  as 
National  Christmas  Seal  Month." 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. „,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATK^NAL    SCHOOL    LLNCH    ACT 

AND      CHILD      NriRlIION      ACT 

OF   196fi 

Mr  HYRD  Mr  lYesicienl,  I  under- 
stand that  there  us  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  on  H  R.  4091  which  has  come 
over  today.  ^, 

Th»'  FRESIDINC;   OFI-ICLR    There 

is. 

Mr.  BYRD-  Mr  President,  I  ask  that 
the  first  rcadinji  be  had  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR  4091)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  such  Acts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr,  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
say  for  the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of 
tho.se  who  may  read  the  Record  and 
who  mav  hear  the.se  proceedings  and 
not  understand,  that  the  procedure  we 
have  ju.st  gone  through  is  an  estab- 
lished procedure  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  specifically,  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
hear  the  majority  leader.  I  can  hear 
him.  but  I  cannot  understand  what  he 
is  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  respectfully  asks  Senators  to 
please  take  their  conferences  into  the 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  all  conferences  moving  to  the 
cloakroom.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not,  either. 

Mr  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  that  our  colleagues 
either  talk  louder  or  lower.  (Laugh- 
ter,) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majoritv  leader  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  friends  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 


1  was  about  to  explain  that  what 
happened  just  now  was  that,  pursuant 
to  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  rule  XIV.  a 
method  is  provided,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for  placing  a  matter  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar  and  circumvent- 
ing the  usual  procedure  of  referring 
the  bill  or  resolution  lo  a  committee. 

The  reason  I  make  this  explanation 
is  so  that  Members  and  others  may 
understand  that  I  am  not  objecting  lo 
this  measure  as  such  but,  rather,  fa- 
cilitating the  move,  under  rule  XIV,  to 
place  the  matter  directly  on  the  calen- 
dar 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  anent  the 
rule  XIV  mailer  which  the  majority 
leader  has  referred  to,  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  inade  the 
request  for  the  reading  at  the  request 
of  another  Senator. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  admire  the  caution 
and  care  and  wisdom  of  the  minority 
leader,  I  must  say  in  looking  over  this 
if  there  is  a  name  from  Tennessee,  it 
juinps  out  at  me  like  a  flash  of  light. 

Mr,  BYRD,  I  see  none  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  ready  to  proceed  as  the  majori- 
tv leader  suggested. 
"  Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  BAKER,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cerlaui  Hems  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar that  are  cleared  for  action  on  this 
side.  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  prepared  lo  con- 
sider'all  or  any  portion  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  majority 
leader,  il  was  with  respect  lo  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Will  the  minority 
leader  bear  with  me  one  moment? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Surely. 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest   I  wish  to  put  to  the  minority 
leader  is  whether  he  is  in  position  to 
consider  all  or  any  part  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  todays  Executive  Calendar. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  this  side  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  certain  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  most  pleased  to  hear  the  nomina- 
tions that  are  cleared  on  the  other 
side  and  will  say  in  advance  that  those 
will  be  the  only  nominations  that  we 
will  take  up  since  there  is  no  objec- 
tions on  this  side. 
Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank    the   majority 

leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  is  ready 
to  proceed  with  all  nominations  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  page  1  and 
ending  with  page  5  inclusive,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  following  calendar 
orders   numbered   312,    351,    352,    and 

355 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 

leader 

Mr.  15AKKR.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  thai  the  minority  leader  is  also 
clearing  those  nominations  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Army,  Foreign 
Service,  and  Navy.  Is  that  correct? 
That  would  be  on  page  5. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Y'es.  I  am  looking  at 
them.  1  will  just  take  a  second  to  look 
at  all  these  and  see  if  anyone  is  on 
here  from  West  Virginia, 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  now  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
calendar  order  numbers  just  recited  by 
the  minority  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Susan  E.  Phillips,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BUILDING  SCIENCES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  MacDonald  G.  Becket,  of 
California,  and  Kyle  Clayton  Boone, 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  nomina- 
tions of  Brig,  Gen.  Vernon  J.  An- 
drews., Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Brig  Gen.  Luis  E.  Gonzalez-Vales, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Slates. 

Brig  Gen.  Gray  W.  Harrison.  Jr., 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kiely.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexis  T,  Lum,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig  Gen.  Willard  A.  Shank.  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
10  be  major  generals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation   of    Col.    Edward    G.    Pagano, 
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Arm;.    NaMi>ii;u   Giiarc!   of   the   United 
States   to  be  brigadier  general. 

Tfic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed 


NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rear  Adm.  Albert  J.  Ba- 
ciocco.  Jr..  to  be  vice  admiral,  and  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J. 
Hughes,  Jr..  to  be  vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


E.W  liCi  iwn-  N  1  Al.  PROTECTION 
\(  .[•  .N'CY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  C.  Martin,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Inspector  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  C.  McGraw.  of  Penn 
sylvania.  to  be  Assayer  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States  ai  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirnicd 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Henry  F.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  W.  Murphy,  of 
Maryland,  a  career  member  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of 
Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLAC:ED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Army, 
Foreign  Service,  and  Navy  placed  on 
the  secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr  HAKFH  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  to  demon- 
strate the  influence  that  I  have  in  the 
Senate,  I  move  to  lay  the  majority 
leader's  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  that  the  obser- 
vation of  the  minority  leader  were  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  that  the  Senate  has  given 
its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLAI IVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  have.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 


REPLACEMENi  <>i-  THE  MULTI- 
NATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  ask  to 
have  printed  and  also  appear  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  I  offer  this  re.solution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baucus, 
Bentsen.  Biden.  Bingaman,  Bumpers. 
Chiles,  Cranston.  Dixon.  Dodd. 
Eagleton,  Exon.  Ford.  Hart.  Inouye, 
Johnston.  Kennedy.  Lautenberg, 
Leahy.  Levin.  Matsunaga.  Melcher, 
Metzenbaum.  Mitchell,  Moynihan. 
NuNN,  Pell.  Proxmire,  Randolph. 
RiEGLE.  Sarbanes.  Sasser,  Tsongas, 
and  ZoRiNSKY. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  253 

Whereas  219  Marines,  and  possibly  more, 
were  killed  in  Lebanon  on  October  23.  1983, 
a-s  the  result  of  a  lerrori.st  attack  on  our 
headquarters  at  the  Beirut  Airport; 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  Marine  contin- 
Kent  of  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  wa.s.  and  continues  to  be.  deployed  In 
exposed  positions  in  and  around  the  Beirut 
Airport,  that  Marines  occupying  sentry  posi- 
tions reportedly  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons;  and  the  security  for  the 
Marines  was  obviously  Inadequate; 

Wherea.s  the  a.ssassination  of  L«'banese 
President  elect  Bashir  Gemayel.  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  in  Beirut 
which  resulted  In  17  Americans  being  killed, 
and  acts  of  violence  of  a  similar  nature 
using  similar  methods  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  internal  situation  in  Lebanon 
particularly  since  the  1975-1976  Civil  War  in 
that  country; 

Whereas  the  history  of  similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon  presented  strong  evidence 
of  the  necessity  to  provide  the  most  strin- 


gent security  safeguards  for  our  Marine  con- 
tingent; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  not  per- 
ceived as  a  neutral  participant  in  the  peace- 
keeping force; 

Whereas  warring  factions  in  Lebanon, 
aided  by  external  forces,  have  used,  and 
continue  to  u.se.  violence  as  a  means  to 
settle  inter-confcssional  disputes; 

Whereas  the  various  members  of  the  Mul- 
tinational Peacekeeping  Force  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  targets  of  violence 
from  tho.se  elements  involved  in.  and  con- 
tributing to.  the  internal  conflict  in  Leba- 
non; 

Whereas  a  broadly  based  peacekeeping 
lorce  in  Lebanon  would  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of 
the  international  community  in  a  stable 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  S.J  Res.  159,  extending  by  18 
months  the  participation  of  the  Marines  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  54-46  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  demonstrated  a 
strong  divergency  of  opinion  regarding  the 
mi.ssion  and  role  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

11)  provide  immediate,  maximum  protec- 
tion and  security  for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon: 
and 

(2)  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordination  with 
our  allies  in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force,  every  possible  avenue  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  pn-sence.  or  to  other 
forces  from  neutral  countries,  In  order  to 
hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces. 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraphs  ( 1  >  and  (2). 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  re.solution  to  the 
President 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  conference  took  action  on 
two  major  issues  today— one  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and  the 
other  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada. 

In  the  case  of  Lebanon,  the  caucus 
endorsed,  without  opposition,  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to: 

First,  provide  immediate,  maximum 
protection  and  security  for  U.S.  forces 
in  Lebanon;  and 

Second,  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordi- 
nation with  our  allies  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force,  every  possi- 
ble avenue  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
transferral  of  the  peacekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities in  Lebanon  to  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  presence,  or  to  other 
forces  from  ntnitral  countries,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
ground  forces. 

What  we  Democrats  did  today  in 
conference  was  the  next  logical  step  in 
responding  to  the  recent  events  in 
Lebanon.  We  are  offering  the  Presi- 
dent a  constructive  alternative  to  that 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo  which 
would  allow  us  to  accommodate  an  or- 


dtiiy  withdrawal  of  U.S 
Lebanon. 

There  are  deeply-held  concerns  on 
!tie  part  of  all  of  us  that  the  mission 
;iiid  role  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
MNF  has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  course  of  the  last  year.  We  origi- 
nally participated  in  the  MNF  a.s  a 
peacekeeping  force.  However,  peace- 
keeping implies  a  neutral  presence. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  perceived 
as  a  neutral  participant  in  a  peace- 
keeping force. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  our  belief  that  a 
more  broadly  based  peacekeeping 
force,  which  can  be  perceived  a.s  being 
neutral,  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of 
the  international  community  in  a 
.stable  Middle  East. 

We  do  call  for  any  action  we  take  to 
be  taken  in  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  our  allies  in  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force. 

As  Senators  recall,  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  the  multinational 
force  for  another  18  months.  pa.ssed 
by  a  vote  of  only  54-^46.  This  repre- 
sents sharply  divergent  views  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  administration's  jusi- 
tification  for  our  continued  presence 
in  Lebanon. 

Therefore,  this  action  today  reflects 
the  deep  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senate  in  its  September  29.  1983  vote 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 

As  to  the  issue  of  Grenada,  the 
Democratic  conference,  without  oppo- 
sition, reported  a  conference  resolu- 
tion which  states: 

(1)  That  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)(1) 
and  5<b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  had 
been  triggered  by  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Grenada;  and 

(2)  That  the  Presidents  letter  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  dated 
October  25.  1983.  did  not  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  an 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  with  reference  to 
Grenada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference ON  THE  Applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  to  the  Situation  in  Grenada 
The  Democratic  Conference  without  op- 
position concludes:  (1)  that  the  provisions  of 
.sections  4(a)(1)  and  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  have  been  triggered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  troops  into  a  situation  in 
Grenada  where  ■imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  [was]  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances";  and  (2)  that  the  Presidents 
letter  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  dated  October  25.  1983.  does  not  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
item  I  referred  to  is  a  resolution  from 
the  Senate  Democratic  conference  on 
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the   applicability    of    the   War   Powers 
Act  to  the  situation  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  connection  with  these  matters. 
to  also  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on  October 
25.  1983.  I  am  sure  that  letter  has  been 
made  public. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  distributed 
copies  of  it.  "The  President  pro  tempo- 
re placed  it  into  the  Record.  I  appreci- 
ate the  minority  leader  also  doing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  it  was  placed  in  the  Record 
this  morning.  I  think  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Record  again  in  connec- 
tion with  my  own  remarks  so  as  to  be 
there  for  verification  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washingt07i.  October  25.  1983. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  On  October  12.  a  vio- 
lent series  of  events  in  Grenada  was  set  in 
motion,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Prime 
Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  a  number  of 
his  Cabinet  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  deaths 
of  a  number  of  civilians.  Over  40  killings 
were  reported.  There  was  no  government 
ensuring  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  restoring  law  and  order.  The  only  indi- 
cation of  authority  was  an  announcement 
that  a  barbaric  shoot-to-kill  curfew  was  in 
effect.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  were 
necessarily  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
innocent  lives  on  the  island,  including  those 
of  up  to  1.000  United  States  citizens. 

The  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS)  became  seriously  concerned 
by  the  deteriorating  conditions  in  the 
member  State  of  Grenada.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  OECS  are  Antigua.  Dominica. 
Montserrat.  St.  Kitts/Nevis.  Saint  Lucia, 
and  Saint  Vincen'  and  the  Grenadines.  We 
were  formally  advised  that  the  Authority  of 
Heads  of  Government  of  Member  States  of 
the  OECS.  acting  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  OECS.  met  in  emergency  ses- 
sion on  October  21.  The  meeting  took  note 
of  the  anarchic  conditions  and  the  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  and  bloodshed 
that  had  occurred,  and  the  consequent  un- 
precedented threat  to  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  region  created  by  the  vacuum  of 
authority  in  Grenada.  The  OECS  deter- 
mined to  take  immediate,  necessary  steps  to 
restore  order  in  Grenada  so  as  to  protect 
against  further  loss  of  life,  pending  the  res- 
toration of  effective  governmental  institu- 
tions. To  this  end.  the  OECS  formed  a  col- 
lective security  force  comprising  elements 
from  member  States  to  restore  order  in  Gre- 
nada and  requested  the  immediate  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  friendly  countries,  in- 
cluding the  governments  of  Barbados.  Ja- 
maica, and  the  United  Stales,  in  these  ef- 
forts. In  response  to  this  call  for  assistance 
and  in  view  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  the  United  Stales 
citizens  in  Grenada.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  par- 
ticipate along  with  these  other  nations  in 
this  collective  security  force. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 


I  am  providing  this  report  on  this  deploy- 
ment of  United  Stales  Armed  Forces. 

Today  at  about  5:00  AM  Eastern  Daylight 
Time,  approximately  1.900  United  Slates 
Army  and  United  Slates  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel began  landing  in  Grenada.  They 
were  supported  by  elements  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy  and  the  United  Stales  Air 
Force.  Member  Slates  of  the  OECS  along 
with  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  providing 
approximately  300  personnel.  This  deploy- 
ment of  United  Slates  Armed  Forces  is 
being  undertaken  pursuant  to  my  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  Stales  Armed  Forces. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
predict  the  duration  of  the  temporary  pres- 
ence of  United  Slates  Armed  Forces  in  Gre- 
nada, our  objectives  in  providing  this  sup- 
port are  clear.  They  are  to  join  the  OECS 
collective  security  forces  in  assisting  the  res- 
toration of  conditions  of  law  and  order  and 
of  governmental  inslilulions  to  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  to  facililale  the  protection 
and  evacuation  of  United  Slates  citizens. 
Our  forces  will  remain  only  so  long  as  their 
presence  is  required. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


Mr. 


PROGRAM 
BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 


morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transition  of  routine  morning  business 
until  9:30  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

At  9:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  anticipated  that 
votes  will  occur  on  that  measure.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  measure  can  be  com- 
pleted and  taken  to  final  passage 
during  the  morning  hours,  meaning  by 
11  or  11:30  tomorrow. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  will  try  very  hard, 
one  way  or  the  other— I  hope  by  unan- 
imous consent— to  get  to  the  debt  limit 
bill,  since  the  debt  limit  expires  at 
midnight  Monday  next  and  all  sorts  of 
gra\e  consequences  would  flow  were 
we  not  to  do  that.  So  I  hope  by  noon 
tomorrow,  or  even  by  11  a.m..  that  we 
are  able  to  reach  the  debt  limit  bill.  I 
genuinely  hope  we  can  do  so  by 
mutual  consent. 

I  will  say.  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors, but  the  minority  in  particular, 
that  things  look  better  on  this  side. 
We  may  be  able  to  clear  unanimous 
consent  to  do  that  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  will  have  a  further  report  to 
make  to  the  Senate  in  that  respect 
some  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  spend  what- 
ever time  we  need  to  spend  on  the 
debt  limit.  Tomorrow  is  Thursday,  and 
the  regular  late  evening.  I  would  like 
to  avoid  a  late  evening,  if  possible.  But 
we  can  do  so  only  if  we  can  finish  the 
debt  limit  bill. 
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Mr  Frt'sidptU,  if  we  finish  the  sup 
pit-mental  and  the  debt  limit,  it  will 
not  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  a.sk  the  Senate  to 
rtniam  :ri  on  Saturday.  If  we  do  finish 
the  debt  Imiii  bill  and  the  supplemen- 
tal toniorroA  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  ttie  leadership  on  this  side  to 
a.sk  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  Natural 
Ga-s  Art  I  expert  a  rather  lengthy 
debate  on  that  measure  and  a  fair 
amount  of  controversy.  I  would  not  be 
so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  we  will 
finish  that  either  this  week  or  perhaps 
y.<ll  into  iu\i  Aitk  But  that  is  the 
next  order  ol  busine.s.s. 

I  had  hopiii  I  :u  lier  to  be  able  to  get 
to  the  defense  appropriations  bill  next 
ueek,  Mr  President,  and  I  had  an- 
nouiHtil  that  would  be  the  desire  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side.  However,  it 
aijpears  nou  'hat  we  will  not  have  the 
drf.iisi  appropriations  bill  from  the 
Hou-t  of  Representatives  in  time  to 
consider  it  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
next  week.  If  that  situation  changes, 
then  the  .schedule  may  change. 

But.  for  the  moment,  the  schedule 
for  the  next  few  days  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  supplemental,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  debt  limit  bill,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
There  may  be  other  matters.  Mr. 
President,  that  can  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  routinely  and  in  minimum 
time.  Of  course,  conference  reports  as 
they  are  received  will  be  taken  up  and 
considered,  along  with  other  privileged 
matters. 


KtXF:SS  IN  Mi,    TOMORROW 
AT  9  A.M. 

Mr  R.AKFR  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing; M.'  lact  that  the  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  do  show  an  ea- 
gerness to  continue  this  evening,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  better  part  of 
discretion  calls  for  us  to  recess. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,    that    the    Senate    stand    in 


reee.s.>  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m..  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:49  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday.  October  27.  1983.  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  26.  1983: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

John  C.  McGraw.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
A.ssayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Slates  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

U.S  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Henry  F.  Cooper.  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 

MacDonald  G.  Beckei.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7.  1984. 

Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
for  a  term  expiring  September  7.  1984. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Susan  E.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
Department  of  State 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

John  C.  Martm.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec 
lor  General.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  the  Army 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  Commi-ssioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews.  382-26- 
3639.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Luis  E.  Gonzalez-Vales.  582-72- 
7541,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gray  W.  Harrison,  Jr.,  428-38- 
2690.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kiely.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armv  National  Guard  of  the  United  Stales. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexis  T.  Lum.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates. 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  A.  Shank,  559  16-0824, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  Stales. 
To  be  bngadier  general 

Col.     Edward     G.     Pagano.     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vtce  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Albert  J.  Baciocco.  Jr..  570-26- 
1577/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
.section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Hughes.  Jr.,  065-18- 
8099/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  E. 
Riera.  Jr..  and  ending  Geoffrey  E.  Schwartz, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  3.  1983. 

Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  D.  Boyall.  and  ending  James  L. 
Ward,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  4.  1983. 
In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  William  A. 
Abel,  and  ending  Patricia  L.  Wya't.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  October  17.  1983. 
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Th>   Hou.s.   met  at  1 1  a  m 

Ttu  C'tiaplain.  Rev  James  David 
Ford.  DD  olferfd  tb.c  folloumg 
praver 

Witti  'hf  fires  of  conflict  m  our 
v.orld.  we  pray.  O  Divme  Creator,  tliat 
Your  still  small  ■.  oice  \»,ill  be  heard 
amid  and  above  the  clamor.  May  Your 
word  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  of 
understanding  and  tolerance,  encovir^ 
age  us  to  seek  the  paths  of  peace.  .As 
all  people  have  been  created  by  Your 
will,  so  leach  us  to  live  as  one  people. 
Putting  a-side  hatred  and  suspicion, 
and  putting  on  the  cloak  of  righteous- 
ness, let  us  fight  the  good  fight  for 
ct)nrord  and  goodwill,  seeking  Your 
peace  that  pa.sses  human  understand- 
ing. Bless  all  those  people.  O  God.  who 
seek  to  do  the  right  even  in  an  uncer- 
tain world,  that  together  we  will  do 
those  things  that  honor  You  and  bring 
confidence  and  hope  to  all    Amen 


THK  ,JOUF-{NAl, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  ol  the  la.st  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
.liiurnal  stands  appro\ed. 


ME.SSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  me.vsage  Irom  tlie  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  oi  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  iH.R  1062  >  entitled 
■An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey,  without  consid- 
eration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County. 
Orig  "  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  Stales  with  hi,-  objections, 
to  the  House,  in  whic'h  it  original t>d. 
and  pa.ssed  by  the  House  on  recon.-id 
eration  of  the  same. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  said  bill  was  pa.s.sed.  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 


rs    INVASION  OF  GRENADA 
(Mr.    t:nCi.-\R    ask.  d   and   was   given 
permi.ssion  to  address  ihe  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend   his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  EDGAR  Mr  Speaker,  m  ligiii 
of  the  situation  that  we  are  now  facing 
in  Grenada  and  the  death  and  destrur 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  Lebanon, 
I  think  It  IS  appropriate  for  the  House 
to  put  off  its  discu.ssion  and  debate  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  until  we 
can  reflect  more  carefully  on  the 
events  of  these  last  few  days 


President  Dwighi  Da\  id  Eisenhower 
said  on  April  16,  1953: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  in  the 
final  sense  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
-pending  money  alone,  it  is  spending  the 
>weal  of  Its  labors  and  the  genius  of  its  sci- 
entists, the  hopes  of  its  children. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
positive  future  for  our  children  we 
ought  to  reflect  carefully  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  administration  yesterday 
in  Grenada. 

I  think  those  troops  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. 

There  were  no  clear,  direct  threats 
to  U.S.  medical  students  or  other 
.American  citizens  living  in  Grenada 
There  was  no  request  for  assistance 
from  officials  of  the  St.  George's  Med- 
ical School,  which  many  Americans 
attend.  There  was  no  input  into  the 
decision  from  the  people  of  Grenada. 
The  President  failed  to  adequately 
consult  Congress  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting the  invasion.  President  Rea- 
gan's motives  in  ordering  the  invasion 
were  honest,  but  I  believe  that  his  rea- 
sons were  shallow. 

The  Secretary  of  State  spoke  yester- 
day of  the  'atmosphere  of  violence  "  in 
Grenada  and  the  "vacuum"  of  power 
there.  However,  these  conditions  exist 
in  many  other  nations— we  have  not 
invaded"  them.  Many  other  countries 
have  experienced  a  bloody  coup 
detat— we  have  not  invaded  them. 
Other  nations  or  groups  of  nations 
have  asked  us  for  military  assistance— 
we  have  almost  never  responded  by 
supplying  troops  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting government.  There  are  no  spe- 
cial conditions  which  separate  this 
case  from  many  others  where  we  have 
not  found  military  force  to  be  the 
answer.  Are  we  to  send  in  our  marines 
and  Rangers  every  time  there  is  an 
international  disturbance'^  Are  we  to 
adopt  the  interventionist  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  have  criti- 
cized so  frequently'' 

One  of  my  major  objections  to  this 
action  regards  its  timing.  This  ill-ad- 
vised adventure  shifts  our  attention 
awav  from  the  serious  situation  facing 
us  in  Lebanon.  Our  primary  concern 
now  should  be  the  safety  of  our  ma- 
rines in  Beirut;  our  attention  should 
be  on  securing  peace  in  Lebanon, 
rather  than  on  possibly  illegal  military 
adventures  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  U.S.  Government  certainly 
should  support  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  government  in  Grenada, 
but  there  are  numerous  peaceful  ways 
to  achieve  this  goal.  Democracy  is  a 


fragile  flower  which  must  grow.  It 
cannot  be  imposed  by  military  means, 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pull  the  Defense 
bill  until  we  can  think  more  clearly 
about  these  important  issues. 


A    JOINT    RESOLUTION    CALLING 
FOR    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF 
A  BIPARTISAN   NATIONAL  COM 
MISSION  ON  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION- 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  national  columnist  David  Broder 
stated  that  if  we  faced  an  internation- 
al crisis  with  the  potential  to  inflict  as 
much  damage  on  the  United  States  as 
do  $200  billion  Federal  deficits  that 
there  would  be  an  immediate,  effec- 
tive, biparti-san  response  to  that 
danger. 

Unfortunately  we  have  seen  no  ade- 
quate response,  frankly,  from  either 
political  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  such  a  re- 
sponse, neither  the  conservative 
agenda  for  capital  formation  nor  the 
liberal  agenda  for  helping  the  needy 
will  be  possible  because  we  will  be  al- 
lowing debt  service  in  our  budget  to 
reach  the  No.  1  or  No.  2  item  in  that 
budget.  That  is  why  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  'Wylie,  and  I.  along 
with  12  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  biparti- 
san National  Commission  on  Federal 
Budget  Deficit  Reductions. 

The  proposal  has  won  the  support  of 
the  National  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion who  agree  that  this  may  be  the 
only  way  we  can  achieve  a  face-saving 
way  to  break  the  ideological  hangups 
that  seem  to  beset  both  political  par- 
ties. 

It  may  tje  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
entitlements,  tax  loopholes,  and  exces- 
sive military  spending  all  at  once,  so 
that  there  is  the  certainty  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  this  deficit 
under  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution.  "We  are  gaining  momentum. 
■With  their  help  I  believe  such  a  com- 
mission is  po.ssible. 


iiu~    -^nWu.l    represents    ,  l»    nme    ,.t    d.n    durmu    .he    ((..use    pr. .  codings,   e.g.,  D    1407    ,s   2:07    p.m. 
,,__^       ,,,^^,i^,       ^^  „,,„,,    „),„>„„.    .,,,u-,nen,s    .,r    ,nscrn..ns    «huh    ,.r.    n.t    spoken    hv    the    Member   on    ^he   floor 
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\\n    !Nin-:i)  siaiks  iiiSKb  BE- 

1().M1N(;  S(   Al'tvGOAT  FOR 

CiKh.NADA 

(Mr  rnvt  NS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  tiny  island  of  Grenada  is  il- 
legal, immoral,  and  a  wasteful  expend- 
iture of  resources  and  human  lives.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  exer- 
cise its  contitutional  powers  to  restore 
sanity  to  our  foreign  policy.  We  must 
reject  this  new  policy  which  implies 
that  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  democratic  institu- 
tions in  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  not  planning  to  invade  Haiti 
where  dictators  have  murdered,  tor- 
tured, and  denied  basic  human  rights 
to  its  citizens  for  decades.  My  pleas  to 
this  administration  is  that  it  not 
invade  the  nation  of  Chile  where 
armed  thugs  invaded  the  presidential 
palace  and  murdered  the  constitution- 
ally elected  head  of  government.  Sal- 
vadore  Allendc.  Today  Chile  still  has 
not  restored  its  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

In  Grenada,  the  murder  of  Maurice 
Bishop  and  his  cabinet  was  an  outra- 
geous atrocity.  The  new  military  gov- 
ernment was  a  scandal.  Overnight 
Grenada  became  a  political  tragedy. 
The  only  worse  thing  that  could  have 
happened  is  this  attempt  to  solve  the 
internal  problems  of  Grenada  by  the 
violence  of  military  intervention  and 
invasion.  The  United  States  will  now 
become  the  scapegoat.  Within  a  few 
days  the  poor  and  unemployed  will  be 
blaming  the  United  States  for  their 
condition.  Throughout  the  Caribbean 
the  next  generation  will  forget  the 
facts  and  only  anger  and  bitterness 
will  shape  their  attitudes  and  govern- 
mental policies  with  respect  to  the 
United  States. 

Before  more  harm  is  done,  within 
the  next  48  hours,  let  us  evacuate  all 
Americans  and  withdraw  from  Grena- 
da. Let  the  people  of  Grenada  work 
out  their  destiny.  In  the  final  analysis 
these  internal  problems  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  people  of  Grenada  them- 
selves. 


share  with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
their  feelings. 

I  hear  those  in  this  Chamber.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  support  the  President 
-say.  "Well,  if  we  are  a  great  American 
power  we  have  got  to  be  willing  to  act 
like  one." 

What  they  are  saying  is  if  we  believe 
in  a  foreign  policy  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  sons 
and  brothers  and  fathers  and  hus- 
bands. 

I  have  .sat  through  what  they  call  a 
secret  briefing  with  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  Secretary  Shultz.  I  have 
listened  for  that  foreign  policy,  that 
impetus  that  would  lead  me  to  ask  my 
son  to  serve  in  Lebanon.  I  must  tell 
you  quite  candidly  I  have  not  heard  it 
because,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House.  1,900  of  the  bravest  marines  in 
the  world  cannot  contain  a  religious 
civil  war  that  has  raged  for  decades; 
1.900  of  the  finest  American  marines 
cannot  contain  60.000  Syrian  troops, 
and  1.900  marines,  in  the  words  of  the 
Marine  Commandant,  cannot  even  be 
protected  in  Beirut  from  the  attack  of 
the  fanatic  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  is  teeming  with  fanatics. 

D  1110 

Mr.  President,  if  you  cannot  take 
your  case  for  Lebanon  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  for  God's  sake,  bring 
the  marines  home 


THE  SUPHi!.ML  SACRIFICE 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral anxious  days  I  have  been  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  a  family  in  my  dis- 
trict who  have  a  young  marine  in  Leb- 
anon. They  are  waiting  for  word  on 
that  young  mans  safety.  It  is  one 
thing  to  watch  worried  and  grieving 
parents  on  television  from  all  across 
the  United  States  and  quite  another  to 


ARMED  SERV  i(,  i-.^^  COMMITTEE 
TO  HAVE  HEARINGS  ON  SECU- 
RITY OF  MARINE  BASE  IN  LEB- 
ANON 

(Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  closed  session, 
was  able  to  ask  questions  about  the  se- 
curity of  the  Marine  base  in  Beirut. 

The  answers  were  not  adequate.  And 
yesterday  I  requested  that  we  have  a 
full  hearing  on  the  security  of  the 
Marine  base  in  Beirut. 

We  have  in  today's  paper  the  Marine 
Commandant.  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley. 
saying  that  he  was  totally  satisfied. 
We  have  many  questions  to  ask. 

The  chairman  has  said  that  we  will 
meet  next  Tuesday  for  a  full  hearing 
and  we  will  report  to  this  Congress. 


A  FOREIGN  I'ULICY  OF  NO 
POLICY 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  absolutely 
.stunned  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  We  woke  up  on  Sunday  morning 
to  learn  that  an  untold  number  of  U.S. 


marines— and  the  count  now  stands  at 
216— had  been  killed  by  a  bombing 
attack  on  their  barracks  in  Beirut. 

Before  we  could  recover  from  that 
shock,  we  learned  that  more  marines 
had  invaded  Grenada.  More  death, 
more  war.  more  grief-stricken  families. 

These  new  tragedies  have  obscured 
the  foreign  crisis  that  had  already 
troubled  the  American  people  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  overriding  question 
now  is:  Do  we  have  any  foreign  policy 
guiding  us.  or  are  we  just  lurching 
from  disaster  to  disaster,  from  military 
intervention  to  military  intervention? 

We  can  survive  with  a  questionable 
economic  policy,  we  can  survive  with  a 
debateable  energy  policy,  we  can  even 
survive  with  an  undefined  trade  policy: 
but  we  cannot  survive  with  a  foreign 
policy  of  no  polirv 


cannot   allow   this   perversion   of   our 
system  to  go  unchallenged. 


ADMINISTRATION  I.s  niSTROY- 
ING  CONSTITUTIONAL  FRAME- 
WORK OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ext-end  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  invasion  of 
the  small  island  nation  of  Grenada  is 
immoral,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional. 
What  it  does  substantively  is  to 
demean  the  reputation  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States.  It  tends  to 
destroy  the  distinctions  which  exist 
between  our  international  behavior 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing 
what  we  are  doing  in  Grenada  and 
what  they  have  done  in  Afghanistan. 

What  is  worse  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  quite  clearly  decided 
to  undercut  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  ignoring  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  That  legislation  applies 
when  American  military  personnel  are 
placed  in  a  situation  where  hostilities 
exist— where  people  are  shooting  at 
one  another— or  where  there  is  an  im- 
minent likelihood  that  hostilities  will 
erupt. 

In  this  instance,  we  are  creating  the 
hostilities  ourselves  by  undertaking  an 
unprovoked  military  invasion  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  That  is  a  deliberate  act 
of  war  and  requires  approval  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  administration  is  intent,  not 
only  in  undercutting  the  prestige  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  but  in  de- 
stroying the  very  constitutional  frame- 
work of  our  Government.  In  ordering 
the  invasion  of  Grenada.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  adopted  the  tactic  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  as 
the  new  American  standard  of  behav- 
ior. The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 


LET'S  CAI  I 


n\    Wliol  F  TITTNO 


(Mr.  SHANN<  )N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lu  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
40  years  ago.  George  Gershwin  popu- 
larized a  little  ditty  that  went  like 
this: 

You  like  potato  and  I  like  po-tah-to. 
You  like  to-ma-to.  and  I  like  lo-mah-to. 
J'o-la-to.  po-lah-to.  Tomato,  to-mah-to! 
Let's  call  the  whole  thing  off! 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Gershwin  was  writing  his  tune.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  starring  in  the  kind  of 
movies  that  recent  incidents  in  Gre- 
nada cannot  help  but  remind  one  of. 
Think  about  it  for  a  moment— a  small 
Caribbean  island,  a  band  of  bearded 
local  militia,  a  lot  of  beautiful  and  con- 
fused residents,  and  throw  in  a  few 
angry  tourists  for  comic  relief.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  a  grade  B  movie,  it 
is  not  even  a  very  good  script— two 
American  marines  have  already  lost 
their  lives. 

But  if  that  is  the  way  Mr.  Reagan 
persists  in  looking  at  these  issues, 
maybe  he  will  listen  to  a  little  advice 
from  Mr.  Gershwin.  If  Gershwin  were 
alive  today,  perhaps  he  would  consider 
this  rewrite: 

You  like  potato.  I  like  po-tah-to. 
You  say  Gre  na-da.  I  say  Gre-nah-da. 
Potato,  po-tah-to.  Grenada.  Gre-nah-da, 
Lets  call  the  whole  thint-  nff. 


government  and  not  be  ruled  by  a 
band  of  thugs. 

I  think  that  we  could  not  have  ne- 
glected to  respond  to  those  friends, 
democratic  governments  like  Prime 
Minister  Eugenia  Charles  of  Dominica, 
who  said:  "We  cannot  take  over  or  do 
anything  concerning  these  thugs.  We 
need  your  help." 

And  we  were  there  at  the  time  that 
it  was  needed. 


WE  WERE  THERE  WHEN 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  to  disagree  with  many  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  who  preceded 
me  here. 

I  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governments  of  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
and  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States. 

I  live  in  Puerto  Rico  and  we  are  very 
close  to  Grenada.  And  although  our 
normal  reaction  would  be  one  of  non- 
intervention on  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  foreign  country,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  an  established  Government. 
They  do  not  follow  the  basic  rules  of 
civility  and  order.  This  action  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  1.000  U.S. 
citizens  and  other  foreign  nationals, 
but  al.so  to  protect  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  Grenada. 

I  hope  that  civility  and  order  will  be 
restored  there  by  some  temporary  gov- 
ernment, followed  by  free  elections  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  people  of 
Grenada  are  able  to  choose  their  own 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES AND  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities  and 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  permitted 
to  meet  today  to  receive  testimony 
while  the  House  is  operating  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tlewoman tell  me.  has  this  been 
checked  with  the  minority? 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  has  been  checked  with  the  minori- 
ty and  they  have  agreed  to  it.  both  the 
ranking  member  and  the  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to    the    request    of    the    gentlewoman 
from  lIlinoi.s? 
There  weis  no  obuction. 


would   also  put   our  citizens   m   j<.-up- 
ardy. 

Third,  what  will  be  our  posture  if 
the  elements  we  .seek  to  root  out  take 
to  the  hills  and  engage  in  a  guerrilla 
struggle  against  the  authorities  we 
have  left  in  their  place?  Will  we  take 
to  the  hills  in  pursuit  and  continue 
our  mission  indefinitely  or  will  we 
leave  it  to  a  few  hundred  soldiers  from 
our  Caribbean  allies  to  do  the  job? 

Fourth,  if  this  is  a  joint  venture  in 
concert  with  our  allies,  why  are  we 
providing  85  percent  of  the  manpower 
and  why  did  our  allies  wait  5  hours  to 
land  on  beaches  that  our  soldiers  had 
already  secured? 

Fifth,  is  it  our  policy  to  enforce  trea- 
ties around  the  world  that  we  are  not 
a  party  to?  Does  this  policy  supercede 
our  obligation,  to  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States? 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  for  the  an- 
swers. 


ANSWERS  AI;F  ASKED  FOR 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  American  soldiers 
are  engaged  in  a  war  on  a  tiny  island 
in  the  Caribbean,  some  important 
questions  need  to  be  answered. 

First,  what  steps  did  the  administra- 
tion take,  short  of  an  invasion,  to  see 
that  American  interests  were  protect- 
ed? Is  armed  intervention  now  our 
first  alternative?  What  diplomatic  op- 
tions were  pursued? 

Second,  what  evidence  is  there, 
other  than  pure  speculation,  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  American 
lives  were  endangered?  Surely,  it  is 
just  as  plausible  to  speculate  that  cre- 
ating   a   state    of    war   on   the    island 


AN  ECONOMICS  TEST 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  problems  of  a  free  international 
economy  have  been  caused  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  change  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. For  instance,  the  percentage  of 
our  citizens  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  this  Nation  has  decreased 
from  50  to  3  percent  in  50  years. 

Earlier  this  morning  our  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Mr.  McKinney  and 
I  jotted  down  some  suggestions  that 
would  guarantee  that  our  colleagues 
would  have  flunked  a  test  on  simple 
economics  in  the  1950's. 

At  that  time  if  you  said  that  you 
could  experience  recession  and  higher 
inflation  at  the  same  time,  or  if  you 
believed  that  the  value  of  gold  would 
go  to  $500  and  not  destroy  world 
order,  or  that  real  inflation  would  be  3 
percent  and  the  prime  rate  at  the 
same  time  would  be  10 '2.  or  that  the 
price  of  energy  could  triple  and  the 
world  economy  would  not  collapse,  or 
if  you  thought  the  United  States 
woiild  become  an  isolationist  island 
economy  rather  than  Japan,  you 
would  have  been  severely  questioned. 
Now.  all  of  these  statements  are  fun- 
damentally true  on  this  date  in  Octo- 
ber 1983. 

n  1120 
But   if   you   had   seriously   forecast 
them  30  years  ago.  you  would  surely 
have  flunked  economics  I-A. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL     BUDGET      DEFICIT      RE- 
DUCTIONS 
(Mr.    MORRISON    of    Washington 

asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
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dress  I  he   flmix    tor    1    minute  and  to 
revise  and  txirrul  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  each  day  that 
passes,  the  prospects  for  a  stable,  and 
.sustained,  economic  recovery  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer.  We  can  continue 
to  pay  lipservire  about  the  creators, 
and  the  pnibhr;;.  in. I  'he  solutions, 
and  the  irnpii.  ! ,  >']■>.>  ['ileral  budget 
deficit  hp>rt'.  iif  -r  It!;  iiow  until  elec- 
tion dR\  ami  vi.  (  Alii  i  t .  ('  done  two 
things— w«'  .i.i;l  have  allowed  the  al- 
ready staKK' r"i^'  Icficil  to  mushroom 
out  of  control.  ;ir;ii  Ar  will  have  con- 
vinced the  Anit  ri(  an  people  that  Con- 
gress is  incapahl-'  of  addressing  the 
one  elemcn;  oi  our  economy  which 
ntTatn.ri\  impacts  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

It  is  clear  that  a  consensus  for  an  ef- 
fective plan  to  tackle  the  deficit  will 
not  emerge  because  no  one  wants  to 
biti  ttir  bullet.  We  can  help  build  a 
(  nriMhsii;,  however,  if  we  set  about  to 
form  an  .hi!!.,  t^roup  that  will  forge 
a  proKran,  '..  .  ..ii'. rol  and  substantially 
rt(iii(.  !h.  (ttficit.  I  urge  my  col- 
>  ;u'iii  N.  ipport  efforts,  a.s  I  am.  to 
.  f.ibii  M  I  !.;partisan  National  Com- 
mi,s,sioii  on  (•tiicral  RuiU'rt  nrfjcit  Re- 
ductions. 

By  bringing  together  both  parties, 
and  representatives  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  and  credit-sensitive  in- 
dustries, we  will  have  the  best  chance 
iif  a(  huving  a  reasonable  compromise 
Aith  vUiich  we  can  all  live.  We  cannot 
talk  around  this  Lssue  any  longer.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Such  a  bipartisan  effort  must 
be  established  immediately.  The  alter- 
natives are  unthinkable. 


TH!-    IFDFR.M     iU'DGETAND 
l'K(  ).IK-  11-  1)  DEFICITS 

(Mr  Hll  !K.\KIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  .Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  international  crisis,  one  can 
easily  overlook  the  continuing  domes- 
tic crisis  we  face  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  projected  deficits. 

Quite  simply,  deficits  threaten  our 
recovery,  our  economy,  and  our  coun- 
try. They  threaten  our  security  and 
our  way  of  life  as  surely  as  any  foreign 
entanglement— taking  their  toll  day  by 
day  and  dollar  by  dollar.  They  threat- 
en our  dreams  and  aspirations,  deny- 
ing the  young  and  the  elderly  the 
chance  to  own  homes  and  support 
families. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  lay 
aside  its  political  differences  and  ex- 
plore how  we  can  resolve,  together. 
our  national  economic  problems. 
Therefore.  I  believe  a  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Commi-ssion  to  review  all  op- 
tions on  the  deficit  is  necessary. 

We  must  seek  a  broad  consensus  on 
deficit  reductions,  or  be  faced  with  di- 
visive turmoil  in  our  free  market. 


\S  r  must  agree  on  a  balancedbudg 
etary  plan,  or  be  willing  to  let  growing 
deficits  decide  our  future  for  us. 

We  in  Congress  must  act,  or  be  negli- 
gent in  our  duties.  We  must  try  and  we 
must  succeed. 


GKIvNAl  i-\ 


(Mr.  MARTIN  u:  Nuith  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Reagan  is  right  in 
Grenada. 

Let  us  remember  what  was  happen- 
ing in  Grenada.  The  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Bishop 
that  had  come  to  power  by  force  had 
itself  a  week  ago  been  overthrown  and 
assassinated  by  even  more  violent 
Communists  who  sought  to  insure 
that  Grenada  would  become  a  strong- 
er Cuban  and  Soviet  military  base. 
Those  who  then  came  to  power  did  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  a  govern- 
ment. Why  should  we  recognize  them 
as  such? 

The  people  of  Grenada  had  no  say  in 
these  series  of  armed  robberies  of 
their  country;  and  so  our  purpose, 
along  with  our  regional  allies,  is  to 
return  to  Grenada  to  the  Grenadans 
and  to  eliminate  this  new  Communist 
threat  to  the  region. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  equate  this  attempt  to  liberate 
Grenada  with  the  Soviets'  attempt  to 
.subjugate  Afghanistan.  If  the  Soviets 
can  overthrow  their  own  puppet  gov- 
ernment in  Afghanistan  because  it  was 
not  ruthless  enough,  must  they  be  al- 
lowed to  overthrow  Grenada  as  well? 

They  seem  to  be  insisting  that  we 
uphold  the  right  of  self-determination 
only  for  the  blood-loving  Communist 
gangsters. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  here  about 
whether  our  action  in  joining  with  all 
the  countries  in  that  region  to  remove 
those  who  stole  Grenada  constitutes  a 
violation  of  .some  international  princi- 
ple. Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that 
one  doctrine  was  violated:  The  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  has  been  violated  and  no 
longer  applies  to  the  Caribbean. 


HE  IS  DCJlNO  HIS  JOB 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addre.ss 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  for  3  years 
now  to  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  criticize  the 
President  for  not  having  a  foreign 
policy,  for  drifting  from  one  situation 
to  another,  for  reacting  instead  of 
planning.  Now  I  sit  here  and  listen  to 
them  criticize  him  for  doing  what  they 
have  urged  him  to  do  all  along. 


I  would  remind  everyone  that  almost 
4  years  ago  another  President  sat  in 
the  White  House.  He  was  caught  off 
guard  by  a  bloody  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment that  took  54  Americans  hos- 
tage and  held  them  for  444  days. 
America  was  humiliated.  The  most 
powerful  Nation  on  Earth  and  we  were 
helpless. 

I  would  now  like  to  point  out  that 
President  Reagan  faced  the  same  situ- 
ation except  that  there  were  1.000 
Americans  in  Grenada.  Our  Marines 
have  gone  in.  They  have  secured  the 
safety  of  the  Americans  and  they  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  democratic 
government  on  that  tiny  island. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  President  is 
going  to  be  criticized,  it  might  just  as 
well  be  for  doing  his  job  — protecting 
American  lives,  promoting  democracy 
and  showing  the  world  that  we  are  in 
firm  control  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
not  reacting  to  world  events  after  they 
happen.  It  would  be  nice,  however,  if 
Congress  backed  him  in  doing  this. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  have  passed  since  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  began  the  series  of  deci- 
sions which  have  gradually  informed 
the  Nation  that  the  Court  believes 
that  the  framers  of  our  Republic  in- 
tended to  prohibit  voluntary  group 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

Over  these  years,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  have 
consistently  expressed  their  support 
for  restoring  prayer  in  the  classroom; 
but  the  Congress  has  failed  to  re- 
spond. 

The  formulation  of  public  policy  on 
such  a  vital  i.ssuc  is  the  responsibility 
of  elected  Representatives,  not  the 
privilege  of  the  judiciary.  In  recent 
years,  measures  to  restore  prayer  in 
our  Nation's  schools  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary where  they  languish  without  the 
benefit  of  a  hearing. 

Accordingly,  I  have  filed  a  motion 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  dis- 
charge the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100.  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  voluntary  'indi- 
vidual or  group  prayer  in  public 
schools  or  other  public  institutions," 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
bringing  this  issue  out  of  the  cellar  of 
the  judiciary  and  into  the  full  light  of 
the  House  floor  for  consideration, 
where  it  belongs. 

Please  visit  the  Clerk's  desk  and  join 
in  signin?  the  petition  to  discharge 
House  Joint  Resolution  100. 


MR    prp:.sidknt.   yot'   did  thf, 

RKiHT    THING.    AND    YOU     DID 

n  \vi-:i.i. 

I  Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
hi.s  remarks.) 

Mr  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ArU,  thr  nay  sayers  are  back  at  work— 
those  for  whom  President  Reagan  and 
the  U.S.  Government  can  do  no  good. 
Yes.  the  critics  are  already  attacking 
the  mission  in  Grenada,  calling  the 
President  "trigger  happy."  and  con- 
demning him  for  his  attack  on  the 
peaceful  and  well  intentioned  leaders 
of  that  Caribbean  island 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker  M.cm  leaders 
were  murderers  and  terrorists- 
prompted  by  the  ■peaceful"  People's 
Republics  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  the  disinformation 
which  is  hard  at  work  in  this  country 
todav.  they  threatened  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  and  the  security  of 
neighboring  Caribbean  islands,  and 
yes.  ultimately,  all  free  people  in  the 
Western  World. 

But.  of  course,  we  all  know  what  the 
nay  sayers  would  be  saying  if  several 
hundred  of  our  American  citizens  had 
been  killed  before  we  acted,  they 
would  have  criticized  him  for  being  in- 
sufficiently decisive. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  you. 
You  did  the  right  thing,  and  you  did  it 
well. 


Cuban  cnmmal.s  from  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary,  along  with  the  ones  from 
Grenada,  to  Cuba  now.  I  have  a  letter 
I  will  be  circulating  among  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  the  President  to  do 
precisely  that.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  join  me  and  sign  this  letter  to  sup- 
port that  initiative 


■\N  opportunhy  to  rf:turn 

CUBAN  CRIMINAL.':^ 
(Mr.    McCOLLUM    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  be  proud  that  our  President 
took  action  yesterday  in  Grenada  to 
protect  American  lives  and  to  restore 
order  there,  in  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can security.  We  should  be  proud  of 
that  fact.  There  are  those  who  are 
questioning  whether  or  not  American 
lives  were  really  in  danger  down  there. 
How  many  lives  have  to  be  lost?  How 
manv  Americans  have  to  be  taken  hos- 
tage? How  much  of  a  threat  do  we 
have  to  have  before  we  act? 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  we 
had  plenty  of  concern  yesterday  and 
over  the  weekend,  and  long  before 
that,  about  the  ruthless  and  blood- 
thirstv  leadership  that  has  evolved  in 
Grenada  to  justify  taking  those  ac- 
tions. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
some  additional  action.  It  is  my  under- 
.standing  there  are  about  600.  or  so 
Cubans  that  we  are  about  to  return  to 
Cuba  from  the  island  of  Grenada.  We 
have  over  1.000  Cuban  criminals  from 
the  Mariel  boat  lift  still  in  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary.  I  submit  that 
this  is  the  perfect  opportunity  for  the 
President    to    ship    back    those    1.000 


STATESMANSHIP  OF  THE 

SPEAKER 

.Mr.  WALKER  a.sked  and  was  given 

permission  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 

minute   and  to   revise  and  extend   his 

remarks.  > 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
rather  consistently  critical  of  many  of 
the  policies  you  advocated,  but  you 
should  be  commended  for  your  states- 
manship yesterday  regarding  our 
intervention  in  Grenada. 

When  our  fighting  men  are  on  active 
duty  in  the  field,  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  support  from  Congress.  The 
sacrifices  they  are  making,  their  cour- 
age and  heroism,  merit  our  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

Unfortunately,  no  sooner  did  news 
of  our  liberation  in  Grenada  come  out 
than  .some  Members  scampered  to  the 
well  of  the  House  or  to  the  recording 
studio  to  denounce  that  action.  From 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  they 
could  not  have  possibly  had  all  the 
facts  as  the  intervention  had  only 
begun  hours  before  and  the  briefing 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  was  to  take  place 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  did  not  need  the  facts,  because 
as  always,  their  aim  was  political  parti- 
sanship, and  as  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly frequent,  it  was  being  advanced  by 
attacking  the  actions  of  the  President 
taken  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

Statesmanship  means  rising  above 
petty  partisan  interests  when  the  na- 
tional interest  is  really  at  stake.  You 
proved  yourself  capable  of  statesman- 
ship yesterday.  Too  bad  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  did  not.  Too  bad  .some 
of  them  are  here  today  compounding 
their  mistake  by  siding  with  Commii- 
nist  thugs  as  they  criticize  our  Presi- 
dents actions  against  those  thugs. 


The  response  of  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  this  heroic  action  is 
instructive.  They  are  ready  to  believe 
every  peace  offer  made  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  Ca,stro.  but  they  reflexively 
disbelieve  every  statement  of  their 
own  Government.  They  vote  to  cut  off 
funding  for  covert  action  in  Nicaragua, 
but  they  speak  against  our  open,  overt 
action  in  Grenada.  They  talk  about 
their  devotion  to  human  rights,  but 
they  speak  against  this  military  inter- 
vention to  liberate  the  Grenadian 
people  from  Marxist  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we 
should  support  the  President  in  this 
action  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Americans  on  the  island,  and  to  help 
our  allies  maintain  their  free,  pluralis- 
tic governments. 


A  CASTRO.  SANDINISTA.  OR 

KHOMEINI  ON  GRENADA? 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sat  and  listened  yesterday  and  today 
to  many  people  who  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "naysayers"  criticizing  and 
condemning  our  action  in  Grenada.  It 
just  reminds  me  of  the  same  people  or 
their  predecessors  in  thinking  that 
give  us  a  Castro  by  condemning  Ba- 
tista and  would  have  decried  any  inter- 
ference, who  gave  us  the  Sandinistas 
instead  of  Somoza.  and  who  bles.sed  us 
with  Khomeini  instead  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  If  we  had  sat  and  let  Grenada  go 
the  way  that  they  have  urged  we  do 
before,  we  would  probably  be  blessed 
with  similar  events  on  that  island. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  President 
for  acting  effectively  when  the  iron 
was  hot  and  the  time  was  right  before 
we  had  an  established  government  and 
a  real  problem  on  our  hands. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  O'Neill,  for  his  states- 
manship yesterday  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  reflected  by  many 
members  of  his  party  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 


THANKS  FOR  LIBERATING 
GRENADIANS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  mv  constituents  to  the  magnificent 
American  fighting  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  rescuing  our  countrymen 
who  were  endangered  by  the  Marxist 
reign  of  terror  in  Grenada,  and  who 
are  also  engaged  in  liberating  the 
Grenadian  people.  They  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 


GRENADA:  THE  WISDOM  OF 
INTERVENTIONISM 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permi.s.slon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wisdom  of  our  recent  actions  in 
the  Caribbean  remains  in  doubt. 

I  have  personal  qualms  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  too  inclined  to 
play  the  role  of  policeman  for  the 
woi^ld  and  have  particular  concern 
that  American  troops  may  already  be 
too  thinly  spread.  To  be  involved  si- 
multaneously in  such  di-sparate  parts 
of  the  globe  as  El  Salvador,  Lebanon. 
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South  Korea,  and  now  Grenada  is  to 
run  tlu'  risk  of  overextension. 

In  a  political  context  the  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Grenada  may  turn  out  to  be 
an  extremely  popular  electoral  issue 
next  year.  But  I  think  it  important 
that  Congress  ask  today  if  the  admin- 
istration has  fully  thought  through  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  course  on 
which  it  has  embarked. 

It  is.  after  all.  far  easier  to  capture  a 
capital  than  govern  the  countryside. 
As  Maurice  Bishop,  whose  rule  we  so 
recently  deplored,  but  whose  martyr- 
dom uf^  now  use  as  justification  for 
our  ir!ttr'v<'ntion.  warned  in  a  speech  2 
years  ,^^;l.  It  may  be  easy  for  foreign 
troop.s  til  land  m  Grenada,  but  it  could 
prove  very  difficult  for  them  to  leave. 
There  is  simply  no  assurance  that  stiff 
resistance  and/or  a  continuing  guerril- 
la strategy  against  interventionist 
forces  will  not  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

While  it  is  conjectural  whether 
American  lives,  particularly  those  as- 
sociated with  the  medical  school,  were 
in  any  real  jeopardy  prior  to  the  inter- 
vention, it  is  clear  that  the  school  is 
now  vulnerable  to  a  terrorist  act  of 
retribution. 

The  principle  of  intervening  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  states  is 
always  troubling.  It  is  particularly  so 
in  this  instance  given  the  fact  that 
Grenada  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  that  our  most 
loyal  ally.  Great  Britain,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  our  decision.  Technically,  in 
fact,  U.S.  forces  are  now  engaged  in 
combat  with  troops  which  under  other 
circumstances  might  be  serving  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

We  must  recognize  that  events  of 
this  nature  have  ramifications  in  other 
parts  of  the  Third  World  as  well  as  in 
the  context  of  East -West  relations. 
The  full  slate  is  yet  to  be  written  on 
the  impact  of  this  intervention  to  our 
general  foreign  policy  goals.  In  any 
case,  it  is  clear  we  have  reconstituted 
gunboat  diplomacy  in  an  era  when  the 
efficacy  as  well  as  the  morality  of 
great  power  interventions  have  come 
increasingly  into  question. 

In  Lebanon,  at  issue  has  been  the 
diplomatic  judgment  to  insert  troops 
and  the  military  judgment  on  how 
best  to  deploy  them.  Both  judgments 
are  under  critical  scrutiny  today.  Like- 
wise, in  Grenada,  a  diplomatic  judg- 
ment has  been  made  to  intervene  and 
a  military  one  has  taken  place  to  do  so 
with  limited  force.  Questions  remain, 
however,  whether  that  force,  which 
represents  numerically  less  than  the 
island's  own  armed  forces,  is  adequate 
to  insure  a  quick  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict and  whether  sufficient  policy 
planning  has  gone  into  establishing 
the  framework  by  which  Grenadan  so- 
ciety will  evolve  after  military  order  is 
established.  Who.  for  instance,  will 
become  interim  authorities?  How  will 
they  hold  elections?  In  what  time 
frame?  What  constitutional  and  legal 


sanctions  will  they  and  their  succes- 
sors operate  under?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  far  from  clear. 

It  is  said  that  an  individual's  charac- 
ter is  best  revealed  by  what  he  or  she 
does  when  no  one  is  watching.  Analo- 
gously, a  nation's  character  is  perhaps 
best  revealed  when  it  has  overwhelm- 
ing power  in  relation  to  an  adversary. 
Whether  it  acts  with  impunity  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expand  respect 
for  law  and  order  is  the  true  test.  The 
events  of  the  next  several  weeks  will 
reveal  much  about  the  character  as 
well  as  judgment  of  current  American 
political  leadership. 

Only  time  can  provide  a  definitive 
assessment  of  our  policy  in  Grenada. 
If  a  legitimate  democratic  government 
can  be  established  capable  of  govern- 
ing in  peace  with  its  neighbors,  the 
intervention  may  not  be  in  vain.  But 
unfortunately,  the  precedent  for  our 
actions  and  their  dubious  viability 
under  international  law  may  temper 
any  short-term  success  which  may 
occur.  The  setting  up  of  a  less  belliger- 
ent, more  responsible  government  on 
this  tiny  island  republic  is  a  noble 
goal.  But  if  it  is  accomplished  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  states  under- 
take to  international  order,  the  loss 
could  be  far  grentir  than  the  gain. 


STATESMANLIKE      POSITION     OF 
SPEAKER  AND  MAJORITY 

LEADER 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points  today. 

One.  we  have  our  differences  with 
regard  to  Grenada  and  we  have  our 
differences  with  regard  to  Lebanon, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  American 
people  at  this  very  difficult  time  to 
first,  remember  to  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  leaders  of  our  Congress 
on  both  sides  for  wisdom  and  guidance 
and  knowledge  to  do  the  right  thing. 

The  second  thing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  personal  tribute  to 
you  and  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Jim  Wright. 
for  a  very  responsible  and  I  think  a 
statesmanlike  position  that  you  have 
taken. 

I  know  it  must  be  very  difficult 
when  many  Members  on  your  side  who 
have  honest  differences  do  not  agree 
with  what  you  are  doing,  but  I  think 
you  have  handled  yourself  exception- 
ally well  and  I  am  very  proud  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  with  Speaker  of  the 
House  Tip"  O'Neill  and  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wru.h  t 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  the  lines  of  one  picture  being 
worth  a  thousand  words,  or  fact  being 
more  persuasive  than  rhetoric,  if  the 
situation  in  Grenada  is  what  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  majority  side  would 
like  us  to  believe  it  is.  why  is  it  that 
the  fighting  going  on  there  right  now 
is  not  against  Grenadian  forces  but 
against  Cuban  combat  troops;  not 
Grenadians  but  Cubans? 

You  might  wonder  how  did  these 
Cuban  forces  get  there  so  quickly.  The 
answer  is  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  as  they  have 
been  in  Angola,  as  they  have  been  in 
Ethiopia,  as  they  have  been  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  so  many  other  places  in  the 
world  where  they  do  not  belong. 

We  talk  about  .sending  messages 
here  in  the  House  all  the  time,  but 
yesterday  we  .sent  a  real  message  to 
the  terrorists  of  the  world,  we  sent  a 
message  to  Fidel  Castro,  and  those 
who  would  communize  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  sent  them  a 
message  yesterday;  It  ain't  going  to 
happen." 


IT  AINT  GOING  TO  HAPPEN 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


SUPPORT  FOR    iiil\\RTISAN  DEF- 
ICIT REDUCTION  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bipartisan  National 
Commi-ssion  on  Federal  Budget  Deficit 
Reduction.  A  National  Commission 
offers  the  best  chance  for  finding  .solu- 
tions to  our  mounting  deficit  crisis.  If 
we  fail  to  act  now,  we  will  run  the  risk 
of  ruining  our  pre.sent  economic  recov- 
ery with  Government  debt,  double- 
digit  interest  rates,  and  enormous 
trade  deficts. 

The  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982  soared  to  over  $100  billion  and 
the  forecasts  for  the  coming  years  are 
even  more  staggering.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  we 
will  run  up  $1  trillion  in  deficits  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  means  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  paying  around  $200 
billion  in  interest  payments  each  year; 
53  percent  of  America's  savings  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  subsidizing  the  deficit.  Any  ex- 
tended economic  recovery  will  be  in- 
hibited by  this  draining  of  the  savings 
pool.  There  will  not  be  funds  available 
for  private  sector  investments. 

This  bleak  picture  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  establish  a  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Commission  with  the  goal  of 
seeking  consensus  solutions  for  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficits.  Budget  deficits 
are  not  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
issue.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  partisan 
rhetoric  and  finger  pointing.  Both  par- 


ties must  share  in  the  blame,  in  the 
creation  of  our  present  deficits,  and 
working  together  through  this  Com- 
mission is  a  necessary  first  step  to 
solving  the  problem. 


.  .   114U 

Vii;  n  AHY   FORCE  SUBS  nil  TES 

1()K  DIPLOMACY  IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.     DYMALLY     asked     and     was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  was  briefing 
this  body  on  keeping  the  peace  in  Leb- 
anon, his  colleagues  in  the  Pentagon 
were  in  the  final  stages  of  planning  for 
the  invasion  of  Grenada. 

Once  again  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  in  on  the  landing, 
but  not  the  takeoff.  Once  again  this 
administration  has  committed  U.S. 
troops  outside  our  borders— and  the 
Congress  was  not  consulted. 

We  in  the  Congress  learned  through 
the  mass  media  that  some  1.900  troops 
were  sent  to  Grenada  as  part  of  an  in- 
vading force. 

We  now  discover  that  the  British 
Government  expressed  grave  concerns 
'bout  that  decision.  We  now  are  told 
mat  the  request  for  U.S.  intervention 
was  not  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  Carib- 
bean states. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  this  administration  took  the  deci- 
sion first,  and  asked  questions  later. 
This  administration  chose  to  use  U.S. 
military  force,  once  again  for  unclear 
objectives,  once  again  when  other  op- 
tions were  available. 

This  Nation  has  chosen  yet  again  to 
substitute  war  for  diplomacy.  We  in 
the  Congress  cannot  continue  to  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  allow  Amer- 
icans to  continue  on  so  dangerous  a 
course.  We  have  the  legislative  tools  at 
our  disposal— we  must  use  them— 
before  it  is  too  lal'' 


This  adminislralion  is  using  military 
force  instead  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  re- 
lying on  bullets  instead  of  brains,  the 
brains  God  gave  us.  Before  we  contact 
one  more  mother  or  father  and  advise 
them  that  their  19-year-old  son  is  dead 
or  limbless  or  blind  for  reasons  these 
families  do  not  understand.  I  ask  this 
President  and  this  administration  to 
develop  an  achievable  and  responsible 
foreign  policy  instead  of  turning 
America  into  a  nation  whose  only  mis- 
sion is  "Mission  Impo.ssible." 


IS  AMERICA'S  ONLY  MISSION 
MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE"? 

I  Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Wednesday,  and  we  must  be  in  Gre- 
nada or  Nicaragua  or  Lebanon  or  God 
knows  where  tomorrow.  If  we  follow 
the  rea.soning  put  forth  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  may  well  be  cheering  on  American 
forces  in  dozens  of  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  sweeping  over  this  country. 
My  constituents  are  calling  me  and 
saying  thev  are  afraid  to  turn  on  the 
radio  for  fear  of  yet  another  military 
involvement. 


SHOULD  THL  MARINES  STAY  IN 
LEBANON' 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  sharing  a  great 
sense  of  national  mourning  over  the 
horrible  bombing  of  our  Marine  head- 
quarters in  Beirut.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  visited  these  marines  in 
that  headquarters  less  than  1  month 
ago,  I  assure  the  Members  that  I  feel  a 
great  personal  loss  of  my  own. 

For  the  past  few  days  now.  I  have 
been  asking  m.vself.  what  do  we  do 
now?  Furthermore.  I  have  asked 
myself  what  contribution  a  force  of 
1.200  marines  can  make  toward  resolv- 
ing the  multitude  of  problems  that  are 
facing  people  in  this  turbulent  part  of 
the  world. 

We  have  put  our  marines  in  a  defen- 
sive position  in  a  nation  wracked  by 
civil  war  and  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  fights  peace  as  strongly  as  it 
fights  for  war.  I  believe  that  ultimate- 
ly a  withdrawal  may  be  our  best  alter- 
native. 

Others  have  been  a.sking  themselves 
the  same  questions.  Yesterday  the  An- 
niston  Star,  an  award-winning  newspa- 
per in  my  congressional  district,  ran  as 
its  lead  editorial  an  article  entitled 
"Should  the  Marines  Stay?"  This  is  a 
thought-provoking  article.  It  is  one 
that  I  believe  is  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues,  and  I  submit  this  edito- 
rial for  the  Record. 

[From  the  Annislon  Star.  Oct.  24.  19831 

Should  the  Marines  Stay? 
If  it  achieves  nothing  else,  the  loss  of  165 
or  .so  American  lives  in  the  terrorist  bomb- 
ing in  Lebanon  will  force  a  needed  reassess- 
ment of  the  U.S.  role  in  Lebanon. 

Why  are  the  Marines  in  Beirut?  Should 
they  remain  there'?  If  so.  for  how  long? 
These  question.s  are  not  answered  with  sim- 
plistic, emotional  responses  like.  ■Slop  the 
killing,  bring  the  boys  home.  "  or  -We  cani 
rut  and  run.  "  or  'Our  Marines  must  fight 
back  and  revenge  the  deaths." 

Keeping  our  Marines  in  Lebanon,  assert- 
ing their  Tight"  to  be  there  is  not  an  end  in 
il.self.  The  Marines  should  remain  there 
only  if  they  are  ser\ing  an  important  func- 
tion. 

At  present  there  are  1.200  Marines  in 
Beirut.  They  are  there  at  the  request  of  the 
Lebanese  government,  part  of  an  interna- 


tional peacekeeping  force  consisnnK  oi 
French.  Italians  and  British  troops  as  well 
as  Americans.  The  French  also  lost  31  lives 
in  a  similar  suicide  terrorist  bombing 
Sunday. 

The  international  force  was  sent  there  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  Beirut  area  as  Syrian 
and  Israeli  troops  pulled  back,  to  help  the 
Lebanese  government  maintain  order.  It  was 
hoped  they  would  be  an  impartial,  stabiliz- 
ing influence. 

It  hasn't  worked.  Fighting  has  erupted 
among  a  number  of  Lebanese  factions  vying 
for  control  of  the  divided  nation.  There  has 
been  more,  not  le.ss.  fighting  since  the  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  arrived.  The 
fighting  has  continued,  at  a  lower  level, 
since  the  mo.st  recent  cease-fire  agreement. 
The  Marines,  then,  are  making  little  con- 
tribution towards  maintaining  the  peace— 
because  there  is  no  peace  to  keep.  Because 
they  are  Americans,  however,  they  are  natu- 
ral targets.  Extremist  groups  (are  they  any 
other  kind  there?)  will  continue  to  attack 
them  by  various  means.  The  Marines  mu.st 
be  allowed  to  defend  ihem.selves.  but  how? 
Against  whom?  They  can  hardly  wage  ag- 
gressive combat  in  a  nation  they  have  come 
to  pacify,  against  civilian  or  irregular  forces 
that  melt  back  into  the  urban  population. 

Should  the  Marines  remain  in  Beirut? 
Only  if  the  situation  allows  the  internation- 
al force  to  perform  its  original  function. 
The  Lebanese  factions  are  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Geneva  this  week  to  try  for  some 
sort  of  national  reconciliation.  If  this  proc- 
ess begins  and  seems  to  hold  some  hope  for 
peace  and  unity,  the  Marines  should  remain 
and  help. 

If.  however,  the  meeting  doesn't  take 
place,  or  fails  in  its  purpo.se.  the  Marines 
should  come  home.  They  can  make  no  con- 
tribution during  continued  civil  war  in  Leba- 
non. It  is  not  their  job  to  enforce  peace  on 
all  factions.  At  present  their  dying  is  serving 
little  purpose. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ACTIONS  IN 
GRENADA  AND  LEBANON 
(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
retnarks.  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  points  to  make,  if  I  may. 

It  seems  to  this  Member  that  the 
President  should  make  an  announce- 
ment to  the  world  that  there  will  be 
no  more  Cubas  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  then  everyone  who  has  an 
interest  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, can  make  the  determination  as 
to  which  side  they  wish  to  support. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  respect  to  Lebanon.  In  that 
area  of  the  world  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  terror  unleashed  when 
Khomeini  replaced  the  Shah  of  Iran 
as  the  head  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  talked  to 
the  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Mr.  Keith  Kreul.  who  just 
met  with  the  President  this  morning. 
He  has  issued  a  news  release  as  a 
result  of  that  meeting.  I  include  that 
news  release  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
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WAbHiN.,TON.  DC.  October  26.  1983. -The 
leader  of  Americas  largest  velerarvs  organi- 
zation emerged  from  a  White  House  brief- 
ing on  the  situation  m  Grenada  and  Leba- 
non this  morning  talking  of  strong  support 
for  President  Reagan's  actions.  Keith 
Kreul.  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion,  told  reporters  he  found  it  "appalling 
that  some  Americans  believe  we  should  cut 
and  run  from  Lebanon." 

Kreul  expressed  sadness  and  dismay  over 
the  loss  of  American  lives  in  Lebanon  and 
Grenada  but  said  "we  recognize  that  Ameri- 
cas role  in  the  world  demands  sacrifice  in 
support  of  our  allies  and  our  own  interest 
wherever  they  may  be  threatened  in  the 
world.  " 

Kreul  said  Reagan's  action  In  the  Caribbe 
an  basin  region  "sends  an  unmistakable 
message  to  Marxist  revolutionaries  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  not  theirs  for  the 
taking." 

Following  his  briefing  by  White  House 
staff  members.  Kreul  spent  time  on  Capitol 
Hill  meeting  with  Congressional  leaders 
concerning  the  current  world  situation. 


Dl  P.XUTMENT  OV  DEFENSK  CAS- 
TA! FY  NOTIFirATION-  PHr-»CE- 
\)\'HV 

(Mr  Hl'BBARD  asked  and  was 
given  pt  rtiiission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  distressed  about  the  inability  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  over- 
seer of  the  strongest  and  most  sophis- 
ticated military  force  in  the  world 
today,  to  adequately  and  expeditiously 
inform  the  next  of  kin  about  the 
status  of  their  marine  sons  who  were 
either  injured  or  killed  or  are  safe 
after  the  brutal  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  barracks  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  October  23  in  Beirut.  Leba- 
non. 

My  offices  in  Washington  and  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky have  been  besieged  with  frantic 
phone  calls  from  relatives  of  marines 
who  were  either  in  Beirut  or  en  route 
to  Lebanon. 

This  morning  at  7;20  a.m.  my  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Jim  Kanouse.  a 
former  military  officer,  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Norfleet.  Sr..  of  Pembroke.  Ky.  Mr. 
Norfleet  said  that  their  son.  Lance 
Corporal  Charles  A.  Norfleet.  Jr..  was 
somewhere  in  Lebanon,  but  thus  far 
he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation concerning  his  welfare. 

U.sin^i;  hi.s  military  experience,  my 
administrative  assistant  was  able  to 
obtain  limited  information  and  at  least 
Inform  the  parents  that  their  sons 
unit  was  not  in  Beirut  at  the  time  of 
the  bombing.  However,  on  this  the 
fourth  day  after  the  terrorist  attack, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norfleet  are  still  uncer- 
tain about  the  whereabouts  or  safety 
of  their  .son.  How  many  more  next  of 
kin  are  in  their  same  situation? 

Mr  Speaker,  there  must  be  a  better 
way  m  thus  computer  age  of  1983. 
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(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  wa:i  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
this  body  to  know  that,  along  with  my 
colleague.  John  Conyers  of  Michigan. 
I  walked  out  of  the  ill-conceived  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  briefing  yes- 
terday, on  Grenada,  by  Eugenia 
Charles,  Prime  Minister  of  Dominica 
and  chair  of  the  hastily  formed  aber- 
ration called  the  Organization  of  East 
Caribbean  States.  I  walked  out  be- 
cause I  felt  insulted  by  her  deliberate 
misinterpretation  in  referring  to  arti- 
cle 8  of  the  OECS  charter  as  giving 
legal  authority  for  the  U.S.  invasion. 
That  citation  only  confers  the  powers 
to.  and  I  quote:  "coordinate  the  efforts 
of  member  states  for  collective  defense 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity against  external  aggression 
•  •  *."  Unquote. 

This  puppet  of  our  President  repre- 
sents "Aunt  Jemimaism"  in  geopoli- 
tics. The  total  populations  of  the  few 
nations  she  claims  to  represent  are 
only  about  as  many  as  reside  in  one  of 
our  congressional  districts. 

Our  Nation  has  no  right,  legal  or 
moral,  to  dictate  by  military  might  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  sovereign 
nation.  It  raises  to  an  international 
level  Reagan's  ante-bellum  attitude 
toward  blacks  in  this  country,  as  evi- 
denced in  his  firing  of  the  more  than 
half  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
yesterday. 

Further,  this  gunboat  imperialism  is 
an  extension  of  his  fraudulent  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  in  South 
Africa. 

Contrary  to  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent. England  has  declared  that  he 
was  aware  that  it  does  not  support  the 
U.S.  invasion,  and  no  evidence  has 
been  given  that  any  Americans  were  in 
danger  from  the  Government  of  tiny 
Grenada.  Indeed,  I  do  protest  the  offi- 
cial lies  and  wrongs  of  the  past  few 
days. 


HOUSE  LEADKKSHIP  COMMEND- 
ED FOR  ACriON  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY  ISSl  KS 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Republican  who  usually  has  a  distinct 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body  on  any  number  of 
issues.  I  think  that  credit  needs  to  be 
given  where  credit  is  due.  I  commend 
the  Speaker  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  their  leadership  in 
pushing  for  nationwide  unity  during 
the  past  24  hours  as  we  have  witnessed 
the  Marine  landing— along  with  the 
five  free  nations  in  the  Caribbean— on 
the  island  of  Grenada.  The  Speaker 


itiui  ttii  ni;i,ioril\  Uadt  r  t;;i\c  put  poli- 
tics .usuif,  ;irui  I  :iin  >T;itrfu!  fur  ttiiir 
It-adenship  Ihi.s  wt-ck. 

I  must  confess,  however,  to  bfin^; 
dismayed  at  the  reaction  of  many 
members  of  the  majority  party.  As  I 
sat  through  the  closed-door  briefing 
yesterday  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  lamenting  and 
wails  of  dissent  from  Members  who 
were  sharply  critical  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Grenada.  Their  criticism  of 
the  President  was  especially  discon- 
certing in  light  of  the  time  element  in- 
volved. 

The  President  made  this  decision 
after  days  of  consideration  and  consul- 
tation with  the  nations  affected  by  the 
events  in  Grenada,  but  there  I  sat. 
hearing  the  cries  of  foul  play  only 
hours  after  the  operation  began. 

I  couldn't  help  but  think  that  had 
the  administration  done  nothing  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  Amer- 
icans on  Grenada,  those  same  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  who  leveled  such 
harsh  criticism  would  be  the  same 
ones  who  would  be  assailing  the  Presi- 
dent had  he  taken  no  action,  and  if  we 
had  indeed  been  faced  with  hostage 
situation  we  faced  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for 
unity  and  bipartisanship.  I  urge  in  the 
strongest  terms  for  those  members  of 
the  majority  to  pay  heed  to  their  own 
leadership— and  put  partisan  politics 
aside  as  the  events  in  Grenada  unfold. 
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RESERVE  JUDGMENT   ON    PRESI 
DENT'S   DECISION    .-M^OUT  GRE- 
NADA 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUGH!  s  M;  .Speaker,  a  lot  of 
us  have  very  sincere,  and  I  think,  un- 
derstandable doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  our  invasion  of  Grenada.  But.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  President  and  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States  were  wrong 
in  their  recent  actions. 

Two  points  stand  out  for  me.  First. 
Grenada's  military  rulers  had  already 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  butch- 
ery when  they  executed  Prime  Minis- 
ter Maurice  Bishop,  members  of  his 
cabinet,  labor  leaders  and  a  number  of 
private  citizens,  including  women  and 
children.  In  fact,  their  takeover  was  so 
bloody  that  even  Fidel  Castro  de- 
nounced it. 

Second,  the  1,000  or  so  Americans  on 
the  island  were  not  being  allowed  to 
leave.  Their  departure  was  postponed 
and  postponed  and  postponed,  and  like 
the  entire  population,  they  were  under 


a  24-huur  curfew  with  violators  sub- 
ject to  being  shot  on  sight. 

Does  anyone  really  doubt  that  they 
would  have  done  just  that  and  per- 
haps more? 

In  1979  in  Iran  we  were  on  notice 
that  Americans  could  be  subject  to 
.severe  violence  and  we  tried  to  reason 
with  fanatics  diplomatically,  fanatics 
that  really  did  not  recognize  interna- 
tional norms,  basic  standards  of  civil- 
ized conduct.  That  was  a  foolish  mis- 
take and  that  is  what  the  President 
has  stated  that  he  was  trying  to  avoid. 
He  did  not  want  to  repeat  the  mistake 
made  in  Iran. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  .solve  interna- 
tional problems  through  military 
action,  but  on  a  call  such  as  this  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  think,  must  go 
to  the  President  for  now. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Armed 
Forces  are  now  on  the  ground  commit- 
ted in  combat  in  Grenada.  I  think  that 
we  should  reserve  judgment  on  the  de- 
rision made  by  the  President  and  the 
Organization  of  Caribbean  States  and 
ask  for  the  prayers  of  all  Americans 
for  both  our  combat  forces,  for  the 
President,  and  all  the  leaders  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours 


LISTEN  TO  THE  DEMOCRATICAL- 
LY ELECTED  LEADERS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 
(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend   his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
to  resist  all  temptations  to  lump  to- 
gether the  situation  in  Grenada  with 
events  in  Lebanon  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  only  thing  these  events  have 
in  common  is  their  timeframe.  They 
are  literally  and  figuratively  worlds 
apart  and  have  to  be  viewed  in  that 
manner  or  we  will  make  serious  and  ir- 
revocable mistakes  in  judgment. 

I  am  .seriously  concerned  that  so 
many,  particularly  those  in  the  nation- 
al media,  are  lumping  these  events  to- 
gether and  fitting  them  into  conven- 
ient stereotypes  rather  than  taking 
the  time  to  understand  the  history  of 
the  region,  and  listen  to  the  duly  elect- 
ed leaders  of  the  island  nations  that 
make  up  the  eastern  Caribbean. 

These  English  speaking  islands  of 
the  eastern  Caribbean  form  part  of  a 
chain  running  from  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  But 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
Latin  America  or  Central  America 
other  than  the  Caribbean  Sea.  These 
island  nations  have  no  history  of 
bloody  coups  which  have  been  a 
common  occurrence  in  the  power 
struggles  that  have  engulfed  Latin  and 
Central  America  for  centuries. 

Instead  the  islands  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  have  a  history  and  a  tradi- 
tion of  democratic  principles.  A  bloody 


coup,  such  as  occurred  m  Grenada,  is 
an  aberration  and  an  abomination  to 
the  people  of  this  region  where  democ- 
racy ha-s  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

How  then  did  we  get  into  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  region  today? 
Again.  I  say,  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  the.se  islands  for  the  answer. 
The  history  of  these  islands  goes  back 
to  Christopher  Columbus.  All  the 
major  powers  of  Europe  fought  over 
these  islands.  Practically  all  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  eastern  Caribbean,  includ- 
ing Grenada,  were  colonized  at  one 
time  or  another  by  Great  Britain,  and 
for  over  300  years  Britain  extracted 
enormous  profits  from  her  colonies  in 
the  eastern  Caribbean.  But.  by  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties  of  this  century,  the 
economic  balance  shifted,  and  as  wors- 
ening conditions  in  the  colonies  is- 
lands fueled  an  increasing  need  for 
subsidies,  and  an  increasing  spirit  of 
nationalism.  Britain  decided  to  pull 
out  and  cu'  her  colonies  loose.  Grant- 
ing independence  was  a  pragmatic  eco- 
nomic decision  by  the  British. 

Tragically,  when  Great  Britain 
pulled  out  she  left  her  former  colonies 
without  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves from  aggression  from  within  or 
without.  We  are  seeing  the  conse- 
quences of  that  tragic  mistake  today. 
For  last  week  during  the  bloody  coup 
in  Grenada,  when  individuals  seized 
power  by  force  and  brutally  executed 
the  prime  minister  and  members  of  his 
cabinet,  neither  the  people  of  Grena- 
da, nor  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
eastern  Caribbean  islands  were  able  to 
respond.  The  problem  is  that  these 
small  independent  nations  of  70.000  to 
100,000  people  were  left  with  no  capac- 
ity to  protect  themselves  from  vio- 
lence, within  or  without. 

I  ask  vou  to  listen  to  the  democrat - 
icallv  elected  leaders  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean.  They  are  the  ones  who 
cried  out  for  help. 


I  think  all  of  us  abhor  Marxist-Len- 
inist philosophies.  We  abhor  commu- 
nism and  can  think  of  nothing  worse 
by  way  of  a  government  and  we  would 
want  to  do  everything  po.ssible  to  be 
sure  that  islands  like  Grenada  are  not 
governed  by  such  people.  But.  there 
are  other  Initiatives  better  than  inva- 
sions of  islands  and  .seeking  apparently 
to  change  governments  that  I  feel 
would  lead  to  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean. 

One  of  the  things  which  this  Cham- 
ber did  barely  a  few  months  ago  was  to 
adopt  the  Caribbean  Initiative  plan,  a 
tough  series  of  votes  for  many  of  us. 

I  fear  that  if  America  is  in  the  pos- 
ture of  being  once  again  the  invader, 
the  oppressor,  the  imperialist  in  the 
area  of  the  Caribbean,  the  United 
States  will  lose  credibility  with  people 
of  the  region,  and  the  whole  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  plan  may  itself 
come  apart  at  the  seams.  To  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Plan  seems  to  offer  a  greater 
possibility  for  a  lasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  region  than  invading 
Grenada. 


USE  THK  CARIBBEAN  INITIATIVE 
PLAN 

I  Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ' 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
manv  Members  of  the  House.  I  spent 
virtually  all  of  yesterday  at  different 
briefings.  As  a  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  I  was  briefed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  I  was  briefed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Candidly,  at  none  of 
these  briefings  was  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  advised  that  the  U.S. 
citizens  in  Grenada  were  in  any  danger 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  U.S.  invasion 
of  that  island. 

So,  there  must  have  been  another 
reason  to  invade  Grenada.  That  was  to 
change  its  government. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON   H  R,   3223.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE.    RURAL    DEVEL- 
OPMENT.  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.   1984 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's    table    the    bill    <H.R.    3223) 
making     appropriations     for     Agricul- 
ture. Rural  Development,  and  related 
agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   September   30.    1984.   and    for 
other   purposes,   with   Senate   amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoEMEKi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi'' The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees;    Messrs.     Whitten.     Traxler, 

MCHUGH.     N.^TCHER.     AKAK.^.     WATKINS, 

HiGHTowER.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Alex- 
ander.  Mrs.   Smith  of  Nebraska,   and 
Messrs.     Robinson.     Myers,    Rogers. 
and  CONTE. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION      TO      HAVE     UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT       TOMORROW       TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H  R    32'23    DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE    RURAL    DEVELOP 
MENT       AND     RELATED     AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRLATIONS,   1984 
Mr.   WHITTEN    Mr    Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to 
file   a   conference   report    on   the   bill 
(H.R.  3223)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
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related  agencies  programs  for  liu 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


PROVIDING  FOH  IPGRADING  OF 
FOUR  POSITIONS  ON  CAPITOL 
POLICE 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  343)  providing 
for  upgrading  of  four  positions  on  the 
Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  343 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  are  established 
four  additional  positions  of  scrKeant  on  the 
Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Each  appointment  to  a  position  under 
subsection  la)  shall  be  made— 

(1)  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  with  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration: and 

(2)  without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
and  .solely  on  the  basis  of  fitne.ss  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position. 

Sec  2.  Four  positions  of  private  on  the 
Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentaiives  are  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  Until  otherwi.se  provided  by  law. 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  continnenl 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  re- 
ported the  resolution  favorably  by 
unanimous  voice  vote  at  its  meeting  on 
October  25. 

The  resolution  responds  to  a  request 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that  appro- 
priate legislation  be  passed  to  create 
four  new  positions  of  sergeant  to  cor- 
rect a  shortage  of  sergeants  available 
for  field  supervision  resulting  from  as- 
signment of  four  existing  sergeants  in 
the  field  to  more  specialized  duties. 
Two  sergeants  were  assigned  to  the 
drug  enforcement  branch,  one  to  the 
bomb  squad  and  one  to  the  criminal 
investigations  divisions. 

To  offset  this  cost  of  $96,084-4 
limes  $24,021— the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
requests  to  abolish  four  currently 
vacant  positions  of  private.  This  sav- 
ings of  $73,028-4  times  $18.257— will 
leave  a  net  cost  of  $23,056. 


It  i.s  my  uiidiT^itanUiiit;  lluit  Uie  lour 
new  positions  of  sergeant  would  be 
filled  by  personnel  currently  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

D  1200 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated.  House 
Resolution  343  did  pa.ss  the  full  com- 
mittee with  no  objection  this  last 
Tuesday.  This  resolution  does  respond, 
as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  to  a 
request  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that 
we  do  have  four  new  positions  of  ser- 
geant. We  are  in  fact  correcting  the 
situation  where  these  folks  have  been 
assigned  to  special  duties  and  we  need 
more  officers  in  the  field. 

This  side  of  the  aisle  has  no  reason 
to  object  to  this  bill.  I  rise  in  support 
of  it  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALLOWING  IRANSFER  TO 

PORTSMOUTH  SUBMARINE  ME- 
MORIAL ASSOCIATION.  INC.. 
OF  THE  OBSOLETE  SUBMA- 
RINE U.S.S.  •  ALBACORE" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1944)  to  allow  the  ob.so- 
lete  submarine  U.S.S.  Albacorc  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Subma- 
rine Memorial  A.ssociation.  Inc..  before 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable 60-day  congressional  review 
period,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett),  for 
an  explanation  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1944 
would  allow  the  obsolete  submarine 
U.S.S.  Albacorc  (AGSS  569)  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Subma- 
rine A.s.socialion  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  con- 
gressional review  period.  Depending 
upon  the  date  of  adjournment,  the  60- 
day  period  could  extend  into  next 
year.  The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  3980. 


which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  October 
25.  1983.  No  objection  to  the  transfer 
or  the  waiver  of  the  notification 
period  was  expressed  during  commit- 
tee consideration  of  H.R.  3980. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1944 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That 
clauses  i2)  and  (3)  of  section  7308(c)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  section  7308(a)  of  such  title 
of  the  obsolete  submarine  United  States 
ship  Albacorc  to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  A.s.socialion.  Incorporated,  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  (H.R.  3980)  was 
laid  on  the  tab!' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  rihitcf  ion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
que.stion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr. 
Addabbo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 


the  bill,  H.R.  4185,  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  Ihe  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
October  25,  1983,  Ihe  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  19  on  page  7  and  pending 
were  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Add.-vbbo) 
and  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
consider  the  several  amendments  en 

bloc. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  to  consider 
the  amendments  en  bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  add  back 
$82,700,000  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance title  of  the  bill.  It  would  re- 
store certain  reductions  made  by  the 
committee  as  follows:  for  the  Army 
bachelor  furniture.  $8  million:  Army 
libraries,  $6.7  million:  theater  Army 
repair  program,  $25  million:  and  real 
property  maintenance.  $43  million.  It 
would  specifically  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $39.7  million  for  O&M  for  the 
Armv:  $11.3  million  for  O&M  Navy: 
$4.3  "million  O&M  for  the  Marine 
Corps:  $22.5  million  for  O&M  Air 
Force;  $1.9  million  for  O&M  defense 
agencies:  $720,000  for  O&M  Army  Re- 
.serve:  $540,000  for  O&M  Navy  Re- 
serve: $40,000  for  O&M  Marine  Corps 
Reserve:  $350,000  for  O&M  Air  Force 
Reserve:  $650,000  for  O&M  Army 
Guard:  and  $700,000  for  O&M  Air 
Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  markup  by 
the  subcommittee,  we  have  received 
further  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  we  feel  that  the 
original  reductions  which  we  made  in 
the  subcominiltee  should  be  reconsid- 
ered. The  military  can  always  u.se  ad- 
ditional money  for  O&M  and  on  their 
behalf  I  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
bo). and  express  appreciation  not  only 
to  the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
inember.  but  to  his  staff  for  working 
this  matter  out. 

I  think  it  will  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  committee,   and  certainly  will 
contribute  to  the  readiness  of  our  mili- 
tary forces. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  balance  of  title  III  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  again.st  title  III? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  open  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman. 

As  I  read  page  24  of  your  bill,  it 
states  that  the  funds  for  the  battle- 
ship reactivation  are  for  the  U.S.S. 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri  was  supposed  to  be  the 
next  battleship  reactivated. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct,  and  I  have 
recently  discu.ssed  this  matter  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  they 
have  advised  me  that  the  battleship 
Missouri  is  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  Wisconsin.  They  hope  to  use 
funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1984 
to  reactivate  the  Missouri  on  the  west 
coast  and  we  will  be  working  out  the 
details  of  this  issue  when  the  bill  goes 
to  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Minish).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 

GREN  ). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  wanted  to  make  mention  of  the 
matter  just  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man. Since  I  represent  the  naval  ship- 
yard into  which  the  Missouri  was 
originally  supposed  to  come  last  year. 
I  am  concerned  that  a  decision  in  the 
other  body  denied  that  opportunity. 
That  has  created  a  tremendous  diffi- 
culty for  people  in  my  district. 

The  employment  level  at  the  Navy 
shipvard  has  been  affected,  and  pri- 
vate shipyards  up  and  down  the  west 
coast  have  been  affected  as  a  direct 
result  of  it  since  previous  planning 
had  taken  place.  I  am  encouraged  to 
hear  the  exchange  that  just  took 
place,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Navy's  preplanning  on  the  reactivation 
of  the  Missouri  will  not  be  lost.  I  am 
also  hopeful  that  the  many  shipyard 
workers  in  and  around  my  district  and 


the  district  of  the  other  gentleman 
from  California  and  several  others  will 
not  lose  their  jobs  or  will  not  be  in 
jeopardy  from  a  future  decision  not  to 
proceed  with  the  Missouri. 

This  decision  to  reactivate  the  Mis- 
souri has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  does  affect  my  district  in  a 
very  direct  way.  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
his  problem  will  be  worked  out  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  action, 
and  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  New  Jersey  has  well 
justified  the  refurbishing  of  the  A/i5- 
soiin.  and  I  again  commend  the  com- 
mittee. 


D  1210 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  title 
III? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 
tncluding  transfer  of  funds' 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft,     equipment.      including      ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    spare    parts, 
and  acce.s.sories  therefor:  specialized  equip- 
ment   and    training    devices:    expansion    of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  without   regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  th(  rein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction   prosecuted   thereon   prior   to   ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment   layaway: 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes:  S3. 116.748.000.  and  in  addi- 
tion. $22,500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from     Aircraft   Procurement.  Army.   1983/ 
1985'.    to    remain    available    for    obligation 
until  September  30.  1986. 

P.ARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  slate  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Does  the  point  of 
order  to  any  line  in  this  particular 
title  have  to  be  made  before  the 
amendments  to  the  title  are  com- 
menced? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  bill  is  being  read  by  para- 
graph. 
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Mr  HHI'Hl'NP:  The  answer  is  until 
wf  Kt't  'ii  ii  '"'■  point  of  order  on  a 
particular  parat.:!  aph  would  be  protect- 
ed until  Wf  Kci  III  'he  paragraph? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Unless  the  title  is  open  by  unanimous 
consent. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMEHY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Montgomery: 
Page  18.  line  8.  -strike  out  $3.116.748.000- 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3.198.448.000' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  tliis  amendment  does  is  add 
back  to  the  Army  aircraft  six  C-12's.  it 
adds  16  AH-64's.  it  adds  production  of 
the  TTff  60.  and  it  implements  the 
JST  AKS  program. 

Tht  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Army  aircraft  reduced  this  program  by 
10  percent.  My  amendment  would 
reduce  the  cut  to  7.1  percent,  so  it  still 
is  a  reduction  under  the  Appropriation 
Committee. 

The  C-12,  this  amendment  would 
add  $11  million  to  procure  six  C-12  air- 
craft for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Under  the  bill  it  says  that  this  would 
be  a  provision  for  leasing  and  they 
provided  in  the  bill  to  lease  these  C- 
12s  for  $1  million.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  not  enough. 

To  summarize  the  C-12  issue,  leasing 
is  just  not  feasitle  economically  and  it 
should  delay  the  C-12  program.  So  we 
would  like  to  buy  the  C-12s  instead  of 
leasing  them. 

The  AH  64  Apache,  I  would  add  $41 
million  to  restore  procurement  of  16 
Apaches,  and  these  Apaches,  by 
adding  them,  there  is  a  good  possibili- 
ty they  would  go  to  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

We  are  also  adding  the  UH-60  Black- 
hawks  and  this  amendment  would  re- 
store $23  million  of  the  $49  million  cut 
in  the  UH-60  programs  and  allows  the 
program  to  proceed  in  a  stable  manner 
taking  advantage  of  the  net  savings  in 
the  program. 

My  last  part  to  this  amendment  is 
known  as  JSTARS,  Mr  Chairman. 
This  is  a  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target 
Attack  Radar.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  emerging  technol- 
ogies that  we  have  before  us. 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  testifying 
before  our  committee,  urged  that  we 
be  able  to  deploy  JSTARS  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  A  lot  of  this  equipment 
would  go  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Au- 
thorization Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  this  House  and  also  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  bill  I  am 
trying  to  amend  at  this  time,  we  would 
not  be  getting  the  proper  equipment 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach.  I 
hope  this  amendment  would  be  accept- 
ed. 


Mr.  ADDAHHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlftnan  yield? 

Mr.  MONICiOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  (rom  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielduig. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  his  author- 
izing committee  added  $1.2  billion  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  fully  funded 
almost  all  of  the  programs  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  The  C-12  aircraft 
go  to  the  Active  Army  and  six  U-21 
aircraft  are  transferred  to  our  Reserve 
components,  our  bill  permits  this  to 
occur. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  relative  to  the  JSTARS  pro- 
gram which  he  is  seeking  to  increase 
by  $5  million.  I  was  wondering  why  he 
would  be  increasing  the  appropriation 
by  $5  million  for  procurement  when 
the  gentleman's  own  committee  had 
reduced  the  RDT&E  funding  by  some 
$54  million  for  this  program?  Why 
would  you  want  to  start  procurement 
in  a  program  while  reducing  RDT&E 
on  the  same  program?  Isn  not  procure- 
ment premature^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  After  review 
we  felt  like  the  $5  million  would  be 
reasonable  and  it  would  send  a  mes 
sage  to  the  DOD  that  the  Congress 
wants  this  program  accelerated,  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  that  action. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes more  than  $3.1  billion  in  this 
appropriation.  We  have  carefully  re- 
viewed all  of  these  programs.  We  sup- 
port the  C  12  program.  But  we  have 
found  that  it  is  less  costly  to  lease 
rather  than  to  buy,  and  we  placed  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count $1  million  so  that  all  of  these 
planes,  the  additional  six.  can  be 
leased. 

There  is  no  reason  to  buy  them.  If 
we  lease,  we  save  money  because  the 
contract  is  based  on  competition  and 
the  manufacturer  must  then  maintain 
and  support  them  and  not  the  services. 
The  Guard  and  the  Reserve  have  no 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee since  these  new  aircraft  will  go 
to  the  Active  Army  as  directed  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
own  report. 

Relative  to  the  AH-64.  the  gentle- 
man adds  an  additional  $41.8  million 
to  procure  112  rather  than  96  AH-64 
gunships.  Last  year  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated procurement  funding  for  48 
gunships.  This  was  fully  supported  by 
the  Appropriation  Committee.  At  the 
time,  the  program  was  to  ramp  up  to 
96  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Now  they  wish  to  go  from  48  to  112. 
Such  a  large  ramp  up  invites  cost  over- 
runs and  waste.  By  keeping  their  so- 
called  feet  to  the  fire  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  this  program  cost  down. 
Increasing  it  from  the  48  to  112  makes 


no  sense  at    this   point   in   titne    The 
$41.8  million  is  not  needed. 

As  to  UH-60  Blackhawk.  the  amend 
ment  proposes  to  give  them,  or  throw 
to  them,  $23,1  million.  My  colleagues, 
I  would  ask  you  to  listen  very  carefully 
to  this.  I  know  we  want  to  give  our 
.services  the  best  of  everything.  But. 
the  $45.8  million  reduction  in  the  bill 
for  this  program  was  based  on  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  Army  itself.  It  was 
not  our  findings.  The  paper  is  dated 
June  21.  1983.  and  shows  savings 
amounting  to  $14.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $34  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

These  savings  result  from  the  net 
effect  of  production  acceleration,  eco- 
nomic price  adjustments,  and  business 
base  adjustments.  So.  therefore,  we  do 
not  in  any  way  reduce  the  number  of 
UH  60  Blackhawks  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  numbers  remain  the 
same.  We  are  procuring  them  all.  All 
we  did  was  take  the  reduction  of  $45.8 
million  which  the  Army  had  given  up. 

Turning  to  the  last  item.  $5  million 
for  the  JSTARS  program  The  budget 
request  for  JSTARS  was  $163.9  mil- 
lion in  RDT&E.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittee made  a  reduction  in  this  re- 
quest because  they  felt  that  amount  of 
money  was  not  justified. 

The  money  that  we  are  requested  to 
place  back  in  this  budget  is  $5  million 
for  procurement  that  was  not  request- 
ed by  the  Pentagon,  and  I  believe  the 
authorizing  committee  reduction  in 
RDT&E  is  evidence  that  this  addition- 
al funding  is  not  warranted. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues.  I  would 
ask  your  support  in  defeating  this 
amendment.  We  believe  that  the  $3.1 
billion  the  committee  has  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  for  the  aircraft  pro- 
curement. Army,  is  sufficient. 

D  1220 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  preface  my 
remarks  here  by  .saying  that  I  think 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  worked  long  and  hard— sometimes 
they  work  too  long. 

We  all  seek  the  same  thing  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  not  consider  the  offering 
of  .several  amendments  by  our  commit- 
tee as  in  any  way  a  reflection  or  a  com- 
ment on  our  part  as  to  the  actions  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  just  that  in  certain  areas  we 
have  legitimate,  bona  fide  differences 
of  opinion  and  we  think  in  certain 
areas  the  cuts  were  too  deep. 

We  too  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  the  subject  matter.  Based  on 
our  findings  and  our  facts,  we  feel  the 
cuts  were  too  deep  in  certain  areas  and 
we  are  seeking  to  restore  them. 


The  statement  of  the  rankinp 
member  (Mr.  Edwards)  and  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  ADDABBO'  yesterday,  as  to 
their  deliberations  and  their  agree- 
inciit.-;  with  our  committee  and  the  ju- 
risduiinns  involved,  and  .so  forth,  are 
atj.solutelv  right.  Two  years  ago  we 
ine!.  had  an  agreement  which,  as  I  un 
dcrsiand  it.  is  just  a  restatement  of 
I  he  law 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  appropria- 
tions over  what  was  appropriated. 
That  is  not  involved  here 

What  w^e  felt  should  happen  was 
that  we  would  like  to  see  appropriated 
the  things  that  we  did  authorize.  We 
are  not  concerned  about  things  that 
were  being  appropriated  that  were  not 
authorized. 

They  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  kept 
faith  "and  done  a  great  job  in  that 
regard.  Al.so,  I  drew  an  inference  from 
what  was  said,  though,  that  il  was  felt 
that  if  we  did  not  accept  the  product 
of  that  committee  that  somehow  we 
were  breaching  the  agreement  because 
they  were  not  violating  it  by  appropn 
ating  more  than  was  authorized. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  feel  that 
there  are  certain  areas  where  the  cuts 
are  too  deep,  they  were  unnecessary 
and  I  think  will  be  detrimental  to  our 
defense  posture. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  general 
debate  yesterday  we  started  off  with  a 
request  by  the  administration  for  over 
10  percent  real  growth.  Then  it  got 
back  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
our  Budget  Committees  took  this  up 
and  .started  working  on  it  and  it  came 
back  to  a  4-perccnt  real  growth,  at  one 
time,  then  it  went  back  to  6  percent. 
And  it  generally  wound  up  with  a  little 
over  5  percent  real  growth  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  authorized 
and  was  the  bogey  or  the  mark  for  our 
committee. 

We  set  to  work  to  live  up  to  what 
the  House  told  us  to  do.  We  endeav- 
ored as  sincerely  as  we  could  to  meet 
what  we  thought  was  the  mandate  put 
on  us  by  the  House  to  prudently  prune 
the  administration's  requests  down  to 
which   the   Hou.se  said   we   could   live 

with. 

And  we  did  this.  We  spent  some  4 
months  surgically   reducing   in   all   of 
the  areas.  We  did  this  and  it  was  pain- 
ful. A  lot  of  programs  fell  out.  a  lot  of 
people  felt  they  were  being  hurt  by  it. 
By   trying   to   live   up   to   what   the 
House   told   us   to   do.   we   did   it.   we 
passed  it  on  the  floor  and  the  House 
accepted  it. 
That  is  the  authorization  bill. 
Then   in   talking   with   some  of  the 
members  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.   I    said.     ■Well,    what    do    you 
think  about  it?"  And  they  said.   -Well, 
we  think  you  did  a  good  job  and  we  do 
not  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  vio- 
lence done,  substantial  violence  done 
to  the  efforts  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee." 


But.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  look 
at  the  final  product,  we  took  out  over 
S12  billion  from  what  the  President 
asked,  to  come  up  with  about  a  5-per- 
cent real  growth  figure. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Commillee 
ha-s  taken  several  billion  dollars  more 
than  this,  .several  billion  dollars  less 
than  the  amount  that  the  House  has 
already  authorized,  and  cut  out  many 
programs  and  deleted  programs  or  re- 
duced programs  that  we  feel  are  very 
s(>rious  indeed. 

So,  I  am  making  these  comments  in 
a  general  sense  becau.se  there  will  be 
several  amendments  offered  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  restore 
certain  line  items. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ' 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Now.  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery of  Mississippi,  addresses  four 
elements  which  are  in  aviation:  The 
six  C-12's;  we  looked  at  these.  I  heard 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  said  but  we 
really  felt  that  this  was  probably  the 
most  prudent  way  to  go.  That  is  what 
the  services  asked. 

Now.  the  UH-60  and  the  JSTARS 
are  included  but  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  and  address 
one  element  of  the  four  with  which  I 
am  most  familiar. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Apache  heli- 
copter. This  is  a  program  that  we  have 
been  working  on  now  in  one  mode  or 
another  for  10  or  12  years.  It  started 
out  with  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  pro- 
gram and  it  got  too  expensive,  and 
after  spending  about  S3  billion  the 
program  was  canceled,  and  we  started 
off  with  a  new  one  called  the  Apache. 
That    is    the    one    that    is    before    us 

today. 

Just  last  month,  after  many  years  ol 
deliberation  and  debate  here  on  the 
floor,  and  with  the  Senate,  and  in  con- 
ference thev  went  into  production 
and  last  month  the  first  Apache  rolled 
off  the  production  line  in  Mesa.  Ariz. 
It  is  a  very  formidable  weapons 
system.  It  is  quite  an  advance  in  the 
state  of  the  art.  It  is  something  that 
the  Army  desperately  needs.  It  is  the 
first  new  helicopter  that  has  been 
fielded  now  in  20  years,  a  fighting 
ship,  a  gunship. 

We  need  it  and  everybody  has 
agreed  that  OK.  we  need  it."  So  then 
we  have  to  make  a  decision:  -Well, 
how  much  is  it  going  to  cosf  And  at 
what  rate  should  we  produce  if^' 

Well,  the  DOD  request  came  up. 
This  action  of  the  committee  deletes 
or  cuts  back  16  Apaches  and  cuts  the 
funding  approximately  $90  million 
below  the  authorization. 


We  did  not  just  arbitrarily  pick  a 
figure;  the  Army  told  us  what  they 
needed  for  a  production  rate.  We 
looked  at  it,  we  studied  it,  we  heard 
the  testimony  and  we  approved  an  au- 
thorization at  a  set  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  Hou.se  approved  il. 

It  was  not  attacked,  but  now  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  to  cut  out  the  funds  for  16, 
cut  out  the  funding  of  $89. 9  million  or 
approximately  $90  million. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  16 
birds.  What  does  this  mean''  First  let 
me  say  that  the  program  is  on  cost 
and  ahead  of  schedule. 

What  they  came  in  and  asked  for.  we 
approved,  we  authorized  il  and  it  is  in 
production  and  on  cost  and  ahead  of 
schedule. 

So  why  are  we  going  to  cut  it?  What 
would  be  the  effect?  According  to 
what  the  Army  tells  us,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  them  personally,  the  re- 
duction of  the  production  rate  to  96 
would  increase,  increase  the  unit  cost, 
ihat  is  each  aircraft  would  increase 
the  unit  cost  by  $1  million  per  aircraft 
and  increase  the  program  total  cost  by 
$450  million. 


Z:  1230 
We  need  the  Apaches  in  quantity  to 
counter  the  3-to-l  advantage  in  heavy 
armor  and  artillery  and  tanks  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  We  need  the  Apaches  to 
counter  the  3-to-2  advantage  on  attack 
helicopters  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Army  intends  to  ramp  up  pro- 
duction rate  to  12  per  month.  And  I 
am  told  by  the  Army-and  they  were 
concerned  about  this— that  in  this  de- 
letion It  will  slow  the  delivery  rates  of 
those  planes  that  they  very  desperate- 
ly need,  it  will  make  the  cost  of  each 
one— now,  this  does  not  say  we  will  not 
ultimately  get  them,  we  get  them 
later-it  will  increase  the  cost  of  each 
helicopter  by  about  $1  million.  It  will 
cost  $450  million  more  than  we  need  to 
spend  for  them. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  you  have  to 
ask  whv.  What  is  the  rationale?  What 
good  does  it  do?  We  have  presented 
the  program.  It  has  not  been  attacked. 
It  is  on  cost.  It  is  ahead  of  schedule. 
We  have  no  problems  with  it  now.  To 
delete  the  production  rate  and  slow  it 
down  bv  16  birds,  aircraft,  this  year 
simply  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  total  of 
each  aircraft  and  simply  adds  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  program.  It  benefits 
no  one.  There  is  no  rationale  that  I 
can  think  of  why  we  should  delete  the 
funding  for  these  16  aircraft  this  year. 
And  this  is  a  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi  tMr.  Montgomery).   They   were 
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offered  en  bloc.  And  I  am  speaking 
only  to  that  one  portion,  but  I  think 
probably  similar  facts  would  appertain 
to  other  elements  of  the  amendment 
also. 

So  I  would  ask  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  this  is  not  an  assault  or 
trying  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  need  it.  It 
does  not  save  money.  It  costs.  This  is 
what  the  Army  tells  us.  It  is  not  just  a 
figment  of  our  imagination. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  felt  constrained 
to  make  this  reduction  in  production 
numbers. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  look  at  the  figures,  e.xamine 
the  facts,  and  support  our  committee 
in  this  add-back  amendment  of 
amounts  that  the  House  has  already 
authorized  and  that  we  very  desper- 
ately need. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  this  all  out  of  our  system  on  this 
amendment  as  far  as  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
concerned  and  deal  with  the  future 
amendments  as  they  come  up  on  the 
merits. 

But  I  do  think  that  we  might  just  as 
well  have  it  out  here  a  bit.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  authorize  the 
items  that  we  then  deal  with  in  Appro- 
priations. And  we  understand  their  re- 
sponsibility and  I  do  not  feel  very  com- 
fortable up  here  opposing  amend- 
ments to  provide  more  for  defense  be- 
cau.se  it  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with 
my  basic  approach  to  defense. 

But  after  the  authorization  process 
is  over,  and  after  the  Congress  has 
dealt  with  it,  then  somebody  has  to  try 
to  put  dollars  to  what  is  authorized. 
And  it  is  not  a  happy  circumstance  to 
be  in,  to  feel  in  your  bones  that  you 
would  Jike  to  put  a  little  more  money 
here  and  a  little  more  money  there. 

But  we  come  to  you  with  a  $247  bil- 
lion bill.  These  four  items  add  $87  mil- 
lion. Insignificant  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  But  if  you  do  not  deal  with 
these  small  items  from  time  to  time 
$247  billion  becomes  $257  billion  and 
$260  billion  and  .somewhere  there  ha.s 
got  to  be  a  limit. 

And  I  think  our  committee  has  done 
a  good  job.  We  have  not  gutted  the 
Apache.  What  we  did  was  go  with  the 
Army's  original  schedule.  It  appeared 
to  us  to  be  a  normal  ramp  up  in  pro- 
duction rates.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
trying  to  approach  the  procurement  of 
the  Apache  in  an  orderly  and  proper 
way  and  I  think  that  is  what  we  have 
done. 

We  tried  to  save  some  money  on  the 
C-12  by  leasing  instead  of  buying.  And 


the  money  that  would  be  added  back 
here,  over  the  budget,  would  be  to  pro- 
cure, to  buy,  rather  than  to  lease. 

We  think  what  we  did  on  the  Black- 
hawk  was  responsible.  We  found  the 
money  to  provide  for  the  helicopters. 
And  we  knocked  out  $5  million  add-on 
over  the  budget  for  JSTARS. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  some  sinful  ap- 
proach to  the  defense  of  this  country. 
It  is  an  effort  to  try  to  find  an  orderly 
way  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  defense 
together  and  find  the  dollars  to  pay 
for  them.  And  I  think  that  is  what  our 
job  is.  Not  to  stay  in  hot  water  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  not  to 
stay  in  hot  water  with  the  Pentagon  or 
the  President,  but  we  are  looking  at  a 
$200  billion  deficit.  And  we  have  got  to 
find  some  way  to  deal  with  that. 

We  have  come  in  with  2'j  percent 
real  growth,  not  enough  for  me,  I  said 
that  in  my  opening  remarks.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when  the  Senate  fin- 
ishes with  this  bill  that  we  will  have 
some  compromises  as  are  in  order  and 
we  will  come  up  with  something  larger 
than  2';;  percent  real  growth. 

But  if  we  start  picking  away  at  this 
simply  because  the  other  committee 
does  not  like  everything  we  have  done, 
then  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  ap- 
propriations process  that  works  in  the 
proper  way. 

The  Army  has  not  required  any  of 
these  items.  They  have  not  come  to  us 
and  said.  Gee,  you  have  done  wrong. 
You  have  ruined  us."  They  have  never 
done  that.  The  Army  has  not  asked 
for  these  amendments. 

I  submit  that  our  subcommittee  did 
an  adequate  job  on  these  four  items. 

And  I  would  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  for 
his  leadership  in  the  markup.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropria 
tions  Committee,  I  sat  in  on  a  lot  of 
that  markup  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statesmanlike 
leadership. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Ed- 
wards) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conte  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  forging  a  very  delicate  balance 
on  this  bill.  I  know  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made  and  I  have  been  in  dis- 
agreement with  him.  I  have  sided  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
some  of  the  cuts  that  he  offered. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
showed  great  leadership.  He  is  one  of 


the  most  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
House  that  knows  more  about  the 
military  posture  and  the  defense  bill 
than  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

There  are  many  items  in  this  bill— 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  agree  with  me— where 
amendments  were  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  proponents  said,  "Put 
more  money  in  it  and  we  will  .save,  we 
will  save  money  in  the  long  run." 
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And  we  would  add  another  $100  bil- 
lion to  this  bill  to  save  $25  billion. 

It  is  ju.st  like  my  wife  going  broke 
buying  bargains  out  of  the  bargain 
store.  And  you  cannot  do  this.  You 
have  got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I 
think  the  gpntleman  has  come  out 
with  a  decent,  responsible  bill,  and  I 
hope  this  House  will  support  it  and 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  knowledgea- 
ble on  the  specifics  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  a.ssume  that  the  planes  are 
needed  and  that  the  Army  would  like 
to  have  them  in  its  arsenal.  Whether 
it  is  an  emergency  nature  or  whether 
they  should  have  the  planes,  I  am  not 
questioning.  I  would,  though,  like  to 
have  the  House  consider  that  you  are 
now  talking  about  whether  you  lease 
these  planes  or  whether  you  purchase 
the  planes. 

Now.  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  considerable  hearings  on 
this  subject,  and  that  particular  item 
is  or  will  be  a  part  of  the  tax  bill  that 
is  pending  to  come  before  us,  that  is 
the  question  of  sale  or  lease.  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  be  mindful  that 
whenever  you  lea.sc.  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, it  costs  more  than  if  you 
make  an  outright  purchase.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  disagrees  with  that  as  a 
premise.  Sometimes  a  lease  is  a  proper 
way,  and  certainly  that  ought  not  be 
discouraged  if  it  is  proper. 

Earlier  this  year  we  saw  where  the 
Navy  was  going  to  lease  some  25  pre- 
positioned  ships  for  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  they  claimed  that  it  would  save 
the  Navy's  budget  almost  $20  million. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers,  that  is  the 
Federal  budget,  about  $250  million 
more  almost  immediately,  within  the 
first  few  years.  Now,  that  is  an  added 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Navy  contract  will  be 
maintained,  because  actual  contracts 
have  been  let  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  stop  that. 


But  I  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  raised  in  this 
Committee  in  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment or  other  leasing  amendments:  If 
you  have  a  lease  that  is  for  a  specific, 
fixed  price,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
lease,  a  culmination  of  it  can  be  made 
where  we  can  actually  buy  it  for  that 
amount,  then  that  is  a  normal  lease 
.sale  transaction  and  I  do  not  think  tax 
credits  will  be  involved  and.  under 
normal  circumstances,  that  would  be 
approved. 

But  if  you  are  talking  about  a  lease 
here,  as  the  committee  apparently  is 
talking  about,  that  is  not  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  if  it  is  just  optional,  to  be 
negotiated,  then  I  say  to  you  that  tax 
credits,  the  investment  tax  credits,  the 
accelerated  depreciation,  all  of  the.se 
credits  that  the  third-party  entrepre- 
neurs will  get.  come  into  question. 
That  would  cost  the  Federal  budget 
millions  of  dollars. 

So  I  think  that  whatever  you  do 
about  this  amendment  with  reference 
to  the  C-12  and  the  other  things  pend- 
ing, this  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  must  keep  in  mind 
that  if  you  are  talking  about  leasing, 
that  .sounds  good,  but  normally,  if  you 
are  not  careful,  it  is  a  back-door  way 
of  financing  a  back-door  budget  figure. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  help  us,  the  Congress, 
determine  what  is  a  definite  policy 
that  we  should  follow,  not  alone  with 
respect  to  this  particular  amendment, 
but  to  the  overall  policy  that  if  you 
lease,  you  normally  will  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  great  deal  more  than  if  you 
lust  buy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  all 
leasing  is  bad  and  all  buying  is  good. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
made  it  clear  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  the  gentleman 
has  .said,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  that  this 
matter  has  been  fully  investigated  by 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  concurrea  in  the  Air 
Force  study  which  concludes  that, 
when  considering  all  lax  aspects,  in 
this  case  leasing  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  military. 

Under  the  lease,  the  contractor,  the 
company  that  produces  the  plane, 
they  mu.st  m.aintain  and  support  it.  It 
does  not  fall  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  saves  the  tajcpayers  dol- 
lars. 


The  CHAIRM.AN,  The  Umc  01  ttu' 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  on  the  question  of 
buying  or  leasing,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  pa.ssed,  I  think  it  is  det- 
rimental to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  have  said  that  we  support 
the  C-12  program.  The  planes  are 
needed.  And  if  they  find  leasing  is  det- 
rimental, they  can  come  back  either 
on  a  reprograming  or  a  supplemental 
for  procurement  funds.  But  under  the 
study  we  have  received,  where  we  can 
save  defense  dollars  and  maintenance 
and  support,  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  feel  that  the  leasing  is  less  costly  at 
this  point  in  time.  I  would  add  that 
the  DOD  has  already  signed  leases  for 
40  of  these  same  planes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not 
questioning  the  study,  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it  in  this  particular  case: 
so  I  cannot  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that. 

I  do  say  to  the  gentleman,  though, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  various  committees  of  Congre.ss  to 
lease,  preserve  a  sale— and  lease  back 
procedures,  that  costs  the  Federal 
Treasury  much  more  under  normal 
lease  and  .sale  back  procedures. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  just 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  colloquy 
that  has  just  taken  place  between  our 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

A  long  time  ago.  this  Member  has 
the  real  honor  of  .serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
I  know  how  diligent  the  members  of 
that  committee  are.  and  I  know  they 
stand   for  a  strong  national   defense. 
They   spend   a   lot   of   time,   a  lot   of 
hours,  in  their  meetings  and  in  then- 
hearings.  If  there  is  another  group  on 
Capitol    Hill    that    spends   more   timt- 
and  is  more  involved  in  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  defense  requirement.'^^  of 
our   Nation,   it    is   the   Appropriations 
Subcommittee    on    National    Defense. 
Most  of  us  would  like  to  provide  all  of 
the  funding,  and  in  some  cases  e\en 
more  funding,  that   the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  authorized.  The  prob- 
lem we  face  is  that  funds  are  ju..t  not 
unlimited.  We  have  to  be  reasonable  in 
the    requests    that    we    make    to    the 
American  taxpayer  for  the  dollar  that 
we  spend,  we  have  got  to  do  X\\^  very 
best  we  can  to  provide  a  .strong  nation- 
al defense  at  the  best  price  possible. 
And  that  becomes  the  job  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job.  There  are  a  few  places 
I  would  make  my  own  changes,  I 
would  add  a  little  more  here  and  I 
would  take  a  little  more,  possibly,  in 
some  other  place.  But,  generally,  we 
have  before  the  House  a  pretty  good 
appropriations  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  create  any  negative  situation 
as  it  relates  to  our  national  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  .see  the  possibility  this  year,  as 
happened  last  year,  of  a  number  of 
amendments  coming  from  my  former 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  they  may  very  well  be 
the  kinds  of  things  we  would  like  to 
do.  But  just  understand,  we  have  spent 
a  long  time  balancing  our  needs,  recog- 
nizing that  we  need  more  than  just 
the  particular  pieces  of  hardware  at 
issue  in  this  particular  amendment. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  done  and  recommended. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  taking  the  position  that 
he  has  taken,  because  1  know  that  he 
too  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend 
more  money  in  certain  defense  areas 
but  he  also  knows  the  limitations 
under  which  we  work. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  strong  support  of 
the  Montgomery  amendment.  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bill  leaves  a  real  de- 
crease of  1.3  percent  rather  than  real 
growth  in  the  procurement  account. 
With  the  funding  of  tremendous  in- 
crea.ses  in  strategic  programs  like  the 
B-1  and  MX  and  other  nuclear  sys- 
tems like  the  Penshing  II  this  means 
that  the  appropriations  bill  makes 
major  and  disproportionate  cuts  in 
conventional  modernization  programs 
for  which  there  should  be  the  strong- 
est support. 

Two  cuts,  in  particular,  which  dis- 
turb me  are  the  reduction  of  16 
Apache  and  a  $49. 5  million  cut  in  the 
ITH-60A  Blackhawk  program. 

Last  year  the  AH-64  program  was 
under  as.sault  in  Congress  because  of 
cost  growth.  After  considerable  pres- 
sure from  the  Congress,  the  Army  and 
the  rontractor  worked  out  what  was. 
in  effect,  a  contract  with  the  Congress 
to  reduce  program  costs.  Part  of  the 
plan  was  a  decision  to  accelerate  pro- 
duction to  make  maximum  savings 
from  economic  rates  of  production. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation to  reduce  AH-64  procure- 
ment from  112  to  96  would  undo  all 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  reducing 
cost  Ironically,  the  argument  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  used  in  cut- 
ting the  program  was  that  GAO  said 
there  was  still  a  potential  for  cost 
growth.  Well,  the  surest  way  I  know  of 
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to  make  that  cost  increase  a  self-ful- 
filliriK  prophecy  is  to  stretch  out  the 
program. 

The  Army  is  already  almost  through 
with  negotiations  for  112  aircraft  and 
to  force  them  to  go  back  now  and  start 
all  over  negotiating  with  subcontrac- 
tors and  vendors  for  quotes  on  96  air- 
craft could  delay  contract  definitiza- 
tion  by  6  to  9  months.  Such  delays  are 
costly. 

The  Montgomery  amendment  would 
allow  us  to  procure  the  16  aircraft  for 
$418  million— a  cost  of  $2.6  million  per 
aircraft  — provided  we  allow  the  Army 
to  fund  the  program  services  contract 
annually  -as  the  costs  are  increased. 

I  know  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee feels  strongly  about  the  full  fund- 
ing principle  but  we  make  exceptions 
to  it  regularly  where  it  makes  sense  to 
do  so. 

And  in  this  case,  full  funding  is  pen- 
nywise  and  pound  foolish.  We  have  a 
chance  to  buy  AH-64s  at  $2.6  million 
apiece.  If  we  adhere  to  full  funding  of 
program  support  costs— which  are 
really  only  estimates  anyway— then 
next  year  we  will  have  to  pay  $8-9  mil- 
lion each  for  the  same  16  aircraft. 
That  just  doesn't  make  sense— espe- 
cially since  we  need  the  helicopters. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  UH 
60A    cut    of    $49.5    million    because    I 
think   the   Appropriations  Committee 
misunderstood  the  Army  testimony. 

A  program  manager  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  manage  his  program  fund- 
ing to  produce  end  items.  In  every  pro- 
gram there  is  not  one  but  several  con- 
tracts he  has  to  negotiate  to  produce 
that  end  item.  In  some  negotiations  he 
does  better  than  expected— in  others 
he  may  not  do  as  well  in  the  negotia- 
tions as  he  had  planned  for.  But  we 
allow  the  program  manager  flexibility. 
We  give  him  one  total  budget,  not  a 
series  of  contract  budgets.  He  has  to 
have  the  freedom  to  use  savings  on 
one  contract  to  offset  increased  costs 
in  other  contracts. 

The  Army  testified  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  there  would 
be  savings  of  $49.5  million  on  one  con- 
tract—the airframe  multiyear  con- 
tract. The  Army  did  not  .say  there 
would  be  savings  of  $49.5  million  over 
the  entire  program.  Some  of  those  air- 
frame savings  must  be  reapplied  to 
other  contracts  to  support  accelerated 
production— without  which  most  of 
the  .savings  in  the  airframe  contract 
would  evaporate 
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there  is  a  serious  doubt  we  can  avoid  a 
produrtion  lirif  tir.  :ik  in  May  1985. 
I  urKf  the  .i.iopi  .nil  of  the  Montgom- 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
excellent  point  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  already  labored 
over  this  bill  and  has  made  cuts  to  ac- 
commodate the  strategic  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  el.se  that  I  do  not  think 
has  been  touched  on  with  regard  to 
the  attack  helicopter.  We  have  talked 
about  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Defense 
Subcommittee  would  like  to  spend  on 
a  number  of  programs  if  they  had  the 
dollars  available  to  do  it.  but  they  are 
constrained  by  the  budget  not  to  do  it. 

The  attack  helicopter  that  we  are 
building,  the  AH-64,  is  going  to  be  the 
main  counterforce  that  we  will  have  in 
Western  Europe  to  counter  the  mas- 
sive tank  buildup  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  have  made.  Right  now 
they  have  about  30,000  tanks  in  West- 
ern Europe.  We  only  have  about  7,500. 
We  have  stationed  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion American  servicemen  and  serv- 
icewomen  in  Western  Europe  who  are 
threatened  by  those  tanks.  The  attack 
helicopter  is  really  late  in  coming.  It  is 
a  counter  that  will  fill  a  void  that  has 
existed  for  many  years.  Right  now  our 
people  are  threatened  by  that  tremen- 
dous tank  imbalance. 

This  helicopter  is  one  of  the  weap- 
ons that  is  going  to  cure  that  imbal- 
ance. I  think  we  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  our  people,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
them  in  Western  Europe.  Those  half  a 
million  people  may  deserve  to  have 
the  weaponry  that  they  are  going  to 
need  to  counter  that  massive  Warsaw 
Pact  tank  force. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MAVROULES)  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Glu  km^n  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mavroules 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICK.M.W  .Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  items  in 
this  amendment  concerns  adding 
funds  for  the  C  12  utility  aircraft.  As 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows,  and 
my  colli;i('ui  from  New  York,  these 
items  art  u,  h.  provided  by  reason  of  a 
leasing  situation. 

My  concern  is  that  if  perchance  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  or 
some  other  Members  of  this  body  or 
the  other  body  succeed  in  either  kill- 


ing or  substantially  modifying  the 
leasing  provisions  so  that  that  type  of 
situation  is  not  allowed  to  occur,  will 
my  colleague  from  New  York  come 
back  and  recommend  that  those  C-12's 
actually  be  procured  through  the 
normal  purchase  route? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  the  sub- 
committee fully  supports  the  C-12 
program,  all  of  them  that  have  been 
authorized.  We  have  only  made  this 
change  because  we  feel,  and  I  say  this 
based  on  an  Air  Force  study,  that  this 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  go. 

If  we  find  that  because  of  a  change 
in  law  or  conditions  that  this  is  not 
the  best  way  to  go,  that  to  procure 
them  is  the  best  way  to  go,  we  have  al- 
ready stated  that  they  may  come  back 
for  either  a  supplemental  or  repro- 
graming  and  they  would  have  the  full 
support  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Montgomery  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  pentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKl.NSU.N,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say.  in 
line  with  what  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  and  what  has  been 
said  before,  these  cuts  are  not  forced 
by  the  budget.  The  process,  as  we  all 
are  aware,  is  that  OMB  first  looks  at 
what  they  think  they  can  afford  Gov- 
ernment-wide, not  just  DOD,  and  they 
give  their  input  to  the  administration 
that  sends  the  budget  over. 

Then  the  Congress  looks  and  says 
what  it  thinks  it  can,  in  the  budget 
process,  afford. 

So  there  is  an  administration 
budget,  then  the  Congress  came  along 
and  said  that  is  too  much,  we  want  to 
cut  that  10.2  percent  real  growth  in 
half,  so  that  is  the  Congress  budget, 
and  we  did  that. 

Th.  CH.MRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentltnuiM  trurn  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Mavroules )  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr  Oickinson  and 
by  unanimous  consen!  Mr  .Mwroules 
was  allowed  to  procetd  inr  4  :i,iditiotia! 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON  11  ih.  friiMeinan 
will  yield  further,  then  ui  an  (oming 
to  deal  with  thr  nn  the  authorizing 
committee,  see  ttiai  tin-  ceilmtis  put  on 
us  by  the  Conuiiittce  on  the  Budget, 
we  start  taking  thing's  out  thai  have 
been  requested  in  th<    m  percent  real 


^;ro'Ath  to  come  down  to  5  percent.  We 
did  this.  We  met  the  budj^et.  We  dui 
uliat  the  full  House  said  !ht\  u  anted 
done    We  did  this. 

Then  we  came  back  with  our  park 
ape  and  we  said  this  is  what  you  told 
u.s  to  dn.  this  is  the  ceilint;-  We  have 
done  n.  and  we  ask  you  to  authorize  it. 
I'h<  y  did  They  accepted  the  product 
of  our  committee.  They  authorized  it 
in  these  amounts,  .so  we  cut  the  budget 
for  the  administration,  we  cut  the 
budget  for  ttie  House  itself 

So  there   are   no   budget    constraints 
driving  us  down  several  billion  dollars 
below    this.    Everything    that    we    art- 
asking  for  here  can  be  put  back  in  and 
it  will  still  be  under  what  the  House 
said  thev  would  be  willing  to  pay  for. 
that  we  need,  that  we  have  authorized. 
It  does  not  violence  and  is  not  driving 
up   the  deficit   over  what   we   already 
agreed  in  this  House  we  are  willing  to 
accept  in  the  authorizing  process  and 
in  the  budget  ceiling  that  was  pa.s.sed. 
So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  these 
particular  programs,  out  of  all  the  cuts 
that  have  been  taken,  we  feel  strongly 
are  not  wisely  made  and  should  be  re- 
stored    because     you     have     already 
agreed  to  this  amount,  we  have  done 
what   vou  said.  We  are  not   over  the 
budget    we  are  under  the  budget.  Now 
these  additional  cuts  to  the  budget  are 
not   required   to   do   what   the   House 
told  us  to  do.  They  are  needed.  They 
should  be  restored  and  I  would  urge 
that  the  House  restore  them. 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr. 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.    MAVROULES.    1    yield 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.   MONTGOMERY.   I   thank 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point  that  even  under 
this  amendment  we  are  still  under  the 
budget.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cut  the  Army  aircraft  by  10  per- 
cent My  amendment  only  adds  back  3 
percent!  so  there  is  still  a  7.1-perccnt 
cut  in  Army  aircraft  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
This  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  figures  we  should  pay  close 
attention  is  that  in  the  procurement 
account  it  is  minus  1.3  percent. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man restated  that  minus  1.3  percent 
for  the  procurement  budget.  We  know 
the  reason  for  that  minus  1.3  percent 
is  the  fact  that  last  year  in  the  pro- 
curement account  we  had  two  aircraft 
carriers  that  are  not  in  the  bill  this 
year.  That  was  over  $6  billion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
Irom  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson),  is  not 
saying  that  the  Cotnmitiee  on  Appro- 
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priations  is  not  supposed  to  review 
what  the  authorizing  committee  has 
done  or  what  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  done,  .just  becau.se  we  have 
reached  a  certain  goal.  We  do  not  go 
by  goals.  We  go  by  what  is  proper  and 
justified  for  funding.  When  the  mili- 
tary Itself  says,  'We  have  a  $45  million 
in  savings,"  then  we  should  take  those 
savings,  not  because  we  are  looking  for 
a  3-  or  4-percent  growth.  The  authoriz- 
ing committee  says,  'We  have  reduced 
so  much,  we  have  reached  our  goal, 
therefore,  we  should  not  go  below  that 
goal."  I  am  hoping  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  a  response,  that  is  not 
what  this  gentleman  intended  to  say. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  the  function 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  is  your  function  and  duty,  to 
review. 

My  point  was  that  in  the  Apache 
helicopter,  the  Army  does  not  say  that 
what  you  have  done  is  a  .savings.  It  is  a 
dead  loss.  S450  million  added  to  the 
program,  and  $1  million  a  helicopter 
added  over  what  it  would  cost  as  they 
were  originally  funded.  They  did  not 
tell  vou  this  was  a  saving. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
budget  has  not  forced  the  reduction 
here:  it  has  been  done  for  other  rea- 
sons. We  could  put  the  money  back  in. 
agree  to  the  amendment,  and  still  be 
well  under  what  the  budget  is. 

The  CH.'MRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery). _,    ,. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vole  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-ayes  219,  noes 
193,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gore 

Gramm 

Guarini 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  HDi 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Holl 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunler 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaplur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LAgomarsino 

Latia 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  <FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Loll 

Ijowery  (CA) 

Lujan 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

A.spin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barllelt 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

BriU 
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Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWjne 


Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK  I 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bales 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bethune 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CAi 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Crockett 

Daub 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 


Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorliead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepf)er 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roemer 

Rogers 
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Ferraro 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frerael 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lanlos 

Leach 

l,ehman(FL) 

Leland 

Levin 
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Rose 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (IA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  E>enny 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Slrallon 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waikins 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Wise 

Wright 

Wylic 

Yatron 

Young  (AKi 

Young  (MOi 

Zablocki 


Levine 

Liplnski 

Long(MDi 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH  > 

Minish 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

M.vers 

Nalcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Paul 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Ritter 
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Kobrri.s 

Robin&on 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sa\age 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Srhroeder 

Schuize 

Sohumer 

SeiberlinK 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Shiisler 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Slallery 

Smith  iFL) 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 


Udall 

Vento 

Waluren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whillen 

Williams  <  OH  > 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirlh 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yales 

YounK iFLi 

Zsrhau 
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Boland 

Bonior 

Bosco 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Coyne 

Early 


Fields 

Gonzalez 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Jacobs 

Lehman  <CA) 

Lewis  iCA) 


Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Murtha 

Pritchard 

Shannon 

Wort  ley 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Hayes  against. 

Messrs.  FOGLIETTA.  SMITH  of 
Florida,  and  FOLEY  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  GORE,  and  Mr. 
GUARINI  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  re.siilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  striite  the  last  word. 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  language 
appearing  in  the  committee  report  ap- 
parently blocking  implt-mentation  of 
the  new  authority  to  pay  travel  and 
transportation  for  dependent  children 
of  members  stationed  overseas  until 
the  committee  has  reviewed  the  plan 
for  implementation.  Section  910  of 
Public  Law  98-94  authorized  payment 
for  one  annual  round  trip  between 
school  in  the  United  States  and  the 
member's  duty  station  overseas  for 
children  of  members  of  the  military. 
This  section,  added  through  my 
amendment,  attempts  to  bring  mili- 
tary children  up  to  parity  with  the 
children  of  other  Federal  employees 
stationed  abroad.  Further,  it  is  a 
small,  but  important,  way  that  we  can 
make  a  military  career  mor<>  attractive 
and  less  destructive  to  traditional 
family  life.  I  think  it  would  be  dread- 
ful if  we  did  not  fund  this  program. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  provide  the  gentle- 
woman with  some  assurances  for 
myself  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. We  strongly  support  the  de- 
ci.sion  to  provide  one  annual  trip  at 
Government  expense  for  the  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel. 

I  fully  support,  and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  my  committee  fully  supports 
this  program    Our  problem  was  that 


we  could  not  get  decent  inlormaiion 
from  the  DOD.  First,  they  said  it 
would  cost  $1  million  per  year,  and 
then  they  said  $2.4  million  a  year,  al- 
though the  basis  for  this  estimate  is 
still  unclear. 

We  did  not  want  to  appropriate  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  until  we  know 
what  funds  are  actually  needed. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  understand 
your  position  because  I  was  unable  to 
get  decent  information  from  DOD 
also.  My  concern  is  that  I  want  DOD 
to  be  able  to  start  paying  for  these 
trips  as  of  October  1  so  that  children 
can  visit  their  parents  for  Christmas 
or  Thanksgiving  this  year.  1  do  not 
want  DOD  reading  your  committee 
report  as  saying  that  they  cannot  go 
ahead  and  provide  transportation  for 
dependent  students  immediately. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  believe  the  DOD 
should  start  providing  this  transporta- 
tion immediately  and  should  pay  for  it 
out  of  existing  O&M  funds. 

The  law  clearly  states,  whenever 
possible,  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
or  Military  Sealift  Command  should 
be  used  on  a  space-available  basis  for 
such  travel.  While  I  believe  DOD 
should  go  forward  immediately  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  benefit,  I  still  would 
insist  on  better  budget  justification 
from  DOD  for  operating  this  program. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  really  appreci- 
ate the  assurance  of  the  chairman 
that  that  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee in  helping  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado.  I  want  to 
rise  to  state  m.v  support  for  the  effort 
to  correct  an  inequity  which  exists  in 
our  present  overseas  military  depend- 
ent benefits.  It  is  a  recognized  require- 
ment for  the  dependents  of  our  over- 
seas diplomats  and  civilian  officials  to 
be  able  to  come  back  to  the  States  to 
pursue  postsecondary  education.  Yet, 
this  benefit  is  denied  our  uniformed 
services  dependents. 

As  our  .senior  noncommissioned  and 
com.mi.ssioned  officers  contemplate  re- 
tirement or  further  reenlistment.  one 
of  the  major  lactors  is  the  education 
of  their  children  who  have  reached 
college  age.  As  you  can  imagine  this  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  inequity  that 
exists  between  our  civilians  and  our 
military,  but  if  we  do  not  have  this 
benefit,  its  absence  becomes  a  major 
factor  in  keeping  experienced  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  on  active  duty. 

The  program  will  not  cost  much  and 
would  certainly  be  limited  in  the 
number  of  trips  that  can  be  taken. 
Nonetheless  we  should  approve  it  and 
provide  the  funds  that  are  necessary 
to  effect  the  program. 


The  gentlewoman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, I  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  straighten  this  out,  and  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  had  this  dialog  here 
today  with  the  chairman,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  we  have 
straightened  this  matter  out. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, because  I  am  sure  that  will 
straighten  it  out. 

You  are  right,  fairness  dictates  this 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentltnvoman  from  Colorado  <Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  has  cxpiicd. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MissiLF  Procurlme.nt.  Army 

■INCLUDING  TR.^NSKER  OK  FUNDS' 

For  con.striiction.  proctircnient.  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
mLssilcs.  equipment,  includint;  ordnance, 
ground  handiinK  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  acces.sories  therefor;  .specialized  equip- 
ment and  training  devices:  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
nece.-;.saiv  therefor,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  State.s  Code,  for 
tlie  foregoing  piirpo.ses.  and  .such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction pro.secuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  a.s  required  by  siction  355. 
Revised  Statute.s.  a-s  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  Installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  eontractor-ov^ne'l  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  e.xpm.ses  nece.s.sary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  a.s  follows:  For  Other  Mis- 
sile Support.  S9. 200.000;  lor  the  Patriot  pro 
gram,  $885,000,000;  for  the  Stinger  program. 
SIOO.500,000.  and  in  addition.  537,300.000  to 
be  derived  by  tiaiisfer  from  "Mi.ssile  Pro- 
ctiremi-nt.  Army.  1983,  1985' ;  for  the  L;iser 
Hellfire  program.  S218.800.000:  for  the  TOW 
program.  5189,200.000;  for  the  Pershing  II 
program.  S407. 700.000;  for  the  MLRS  pro- 
gram, $532,100,000;  for  modification  ot  mis- 
siles. 8123,300.000;  for  spares  and  repair 
parts.  $261,702,000;  for  support  equipment 
and  facilities.  $108,200,000:  in  all; 
$2,807,702,000.  and  in  addition  $37,300,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1986;  Provided. 
That  within  the  total  amount  appropriated, 
tlie  subdivisions  within  this  account  shall  be 
reduced  by  $28,000,000  for  revised  ec<,.nomic 
assumptions. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr  RAY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  language  on 
page  19,  line  5.  after  "SIOO.500,000" 
through  "1983, '85"  on  line  6  consti- 
tutes a  reappropriation  of  unexpended 
balance."-  of  appropriaiion.s  and  thus  is 
not  in  order  under  rule  XXI.  clause  6, 

The  $37,300,000  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  mi.ssile  funds, 
1983  1985.  would  be  extended  in  avail- 
ability to  September  30,  1986. 

Such  an  extension  of  these  funds 
through  appropriation  is  prohibited 
by  the  rules. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

will  state  it, 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Does  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  mean  that  title  IV  is  un- 
derfunded by  $37.3  million  for  Stinger 
missile  procurement  in  fi.scal  year 
1984? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
On  page  19.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  for  the 
Pershing  II  program,  $407,700,000.  "  and  on 
line  11  strike  $261,702,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$236,602,000  '  and  on  line  12 
strike  •$2,807,702,000"  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof    $2,374,902,000", 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  passed  this  some  time  ago, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  a  bit  out 
of  place,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  body  that  there  is  a  funding  for 
.some    5,000   sea-air   mariner   program 

slots. 

I  think  that  this  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Hoviever,  I  would  like  to  see  that 
at  a  higher  strength  level:  but  as  I  say 
it  is  moving  in  the  correct  direction. 
This  a  very  important  program.  As  we 
know,  reserves  of  all  branches  are  ter- 
ribly important,  but  even  according  to 
your  report  here,  the  Navy  Reserve 
needs  bolstering,  and  this  is  probably 
the  best  and  most  cost-effective  way  of 
doing  it,  and  I  would  certainly  urge 
your  continued  interest  in  this  particu- 
lar area,  I  gue.ss  they  call  it  the  SAM 
program. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  committee 
fully  supports  the  program  and  con- 
tinues to  monitor  it  to  make  sure  it  is 
properly  funded. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Thank  you,  1  think 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  has 
a  request. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  docs 
the  gentleman  know  whether  there 
are  any  funds  in  this  bill  earmarked 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Marine 
barracks  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 


yard  or   for   removal    of   marines   for 
that  facility? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  am  aware  of  no 
funds  in  the  fi.scal  year  1984  appro- 
priation bill  for  that  purpose,  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marines  that  the  matter  is 
being  fully  investigated  and  before 
any  decision  is  made,  there  will  be  full 
discussion  with  the  Congresspersons 
from  that  area,  and  also  with  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  confinns  my  understand- 
ing. I  further  understand  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rines will  take  no  such  action  without 
first  discussing  it.  not  only  with  me 
but  other  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Gen.  P.  X.  Kelley  made  that 
comment  to  me  and  I  wanted  to  inake 
sure  it  was  in  the  Record,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  amendment  I 
have  just  offered  would  strike  S432.8 
million  for  the  Pershing  II  procure- 
ment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  ask  why  I  am 
again  'moving  to  strike  Pershing  II 
funds.  That  question  has  been  an- 
.swered  in  previous  years. 

We  have  offered  amendments  in  pre- 
vious years  to  cut  the  procurement  be- 
cause the  research  and  development 
had  not  been  complete.  As  of  this  date, 
there  have  been  18  test  shots  of  Per- 
shing II  missiles.  The  test  program 
was  originally  supposed  to  have  con- 
cluded 28  shots,  but  was  curtailed  be- 
cause of  technical  problems  and  a 
fixed,  inflexible  deployment  date. 
There  have  still  been  no  long-range 
shots  against  land  targets  and  none 
are  planned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  to 
those  who  say  we  must  honor  our 
agreements  with  our  NATO  allies,  I 
reply  that  this  amendment  would  in 
no  way  affect  that  agreement. 

We  already  have  nine  Pershing  II 
missiles  ready  for  deployment  in 
Europe.  That  will  meet  the  December 
1983  IOC  date. 
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We  have  already  appropriated  in  the 

1982  and  1983  fiscal  years  sufficient 
funds  to  procure  112  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles. The  full  deployment  in  Europe  is 
defined  as  108  missiles. 

As  1  said  before,  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated funds  for  112.  so  the 
number  required  for  full  deployment 
has  been  fully  funded  in  the  1982  and 

1983  appropriations. 
My  amendment  would  simply  strike 

the  procurement  funds  for  the  Per- 
shing II  in  the  1984  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation. 

Why  do  I  recommend  that?  First, 
Ihev  are  not  needed.  Second,  if  the 
arms  control  talks  continue  and  they 
are  .successful,  we  have  been  told  that 
this  program  will  be  canceled.  But  if  a 
procurement     contract     has     already 


been  signed,  there  will  be  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  on  cancella- 
tion costs. 

Under  my  amendment,  we  would 
continue  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, so  the  program  continues.  We 
must  have  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment because  we  know  that  there 
are  problems  with  the  Pershing  II  that 
still  have  to  be  corrected.  If  we  allow 
another  procurement  contract  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  if  we  find  in  R&D  that 
changes  must  be  made,  then  our  De- 
fense Department  must  pay  for  those 
changes. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  sign 
a  procurement  contract,  we  proceed  as 
we  would  under  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Addabbo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  we  proceed  under 
my  amendment,  we  will  continue  the 
R&D,  but  stop  the  procurement  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Then  we  will  be  able 
to  make  any  changes  that  the  R&D 
program  indicates  are  needed.  Further 
production  missiles  would  not  have  to 
be  altered  after  they  have  been  built. 
If  arms  control  agreements  have  not 
been  signed,  then  we  can  sign  a  pro- 
curement contract  for  a  missile  that 
will  fly,  and  will  work. 

We  do  not  have  those  assurances 
right  now. 

So,  therefore,  let  me  repeat:  we  have 
already  appropriated  procurement 
funds  "for  112  missiles.  The  planned 
total  deployment  is  108  missiles.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  our  agree- 
ment of  deployments  with  any  of  our 
allies.  My  amendment  simply  calls  for 
a  proper  appropriation  procedure. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
you  have  heard  the  sirens  song  and  I 
want  you  to  be  a  little  careful  now  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  has  been  singing  that 
song  for  a  number  of  years.  He  just 
happens  to  find  that  this  is  the  vehicle 
he  can  use  this  particular  year  to  try 
to  stop  the  Pershing  II. 

I  admire  him  for  his  tenacity.  But 
we  have  fought  this  battle  before. 
This  is  not  a  new  issue.  This  is  not 
.something  that  has  all  of  a  sudden 
come  up  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

We  have  voted  on  this  issue  of  the 
Pershing  II  time  after  time  and  the 
Congress  has  voted  to  carry  it  forward 
for  every  good  reason. 

If  you  want  to  bring  Ambassador 
Paul  Nitze  home,  you  tell  him  that  he 
is  going  to  get  zero  this  year  in  Per- 
.^hing  II  money. 

It  is  fine  to  say  that  all  you  need  in 
Europe  is  108  missiles.  But  you  know 
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t)i  ! tt  r  t h:ui  I h.ti  You  have  got  to  have 
-spares  and  ttu  pmunim  calls  for  some 
24. 

You  haM'  L'lit  'o  have  traininK  mis- 
siles back  in  Hi-  states  and  the  pro- 
gram calls  fur  1 7  J 

That  IS  a  total  ui  JU4  IVrshing  II's. 
That  is  not  108. 

So  you  can  send  every  wrong  signal 
in  the  book  if  you  stop  Pershing  II 
now. 

We  have  not  done  what  we  have  set 
out  to  do.  We  will  not  continue  to  be 
able  to  bargain  with  the  Soviets  if  we 
stop  now. 

We  simply  must  go  forward  with  this 
program. 

This  is  what  I  called  in  the  full  com- 
mittee a  "blink"  amendment.  The 
question  is  who  is  going  to  blink  first. 
We  have  a  program  going  forward.  It 
is  the  program  that  has  brought  the 
Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table.  It  is 
going  to  keep  them  there  if  we  keep 
going  forward  with  it.  They  will  go 
home  and  we  might  as  well  come  home 
if  we  stop  this  program  now. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gen'lrmnn  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DI(  K.^  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  Irom  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  are 
concerned  and  troubled  by  the  circum 
stances  that  we  find  ourselves  in  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
urged  that  we  try  to  merge  the  INF 
and  the  START  talks  because  I  think 
it  would  give  us  an  ability  to  more  ef- 
fectively come  to  grips  with  the  issues 
that  must  be  dealt  with  to  get  an  arms 
control  agreement.  I  cannot  think  of 
one  thing  that  would  do  more  damage 
to  our  credibility  in  the  NATO  alliance 
today  than  procurement  if  this  signal 
would  go  out  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  had  voted  to  termi- 
nate the  Pershing  II  program.  Yes.  the 
chairman  can  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  procured  112.  but  I  think  to 
get  108  in  the  field  we  probably  have 
to  have  300  Pershings  or  more.  So  it 
would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  arms 
control  solution  to  this  problem,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  mis 
take  for  the  United  States,  from  a 
credibility  point  of  view,  and  from  a 
foreign  policy  point  of  view,  to  termi- 
nate this  program  at  this  point.  I 
think  it  would  send  the  wrong  signal 
to  our  allies  and  to  the  Soviets,  and  I 
think  it  would  undercut  the  ability  to 
get  the  arms  control  agreement  that 
we  all  so  desperately  want. 

I  hate  to  oppose  my  chairman  but  I 
think  on  this  particular  issue  he  is 
wrong.  His  amendment  was  rejected  in 


the  full  committee  and  in  the  subconi 
mittee. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala 
bama  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  presenting 
the  other  side  of  this  case. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EnWAKDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentli'iiian  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSKLL.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  an  excellent  statement 
and  I  think  you  are  right.  It  is  the 
wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time. 

Negotiations  are  in  place.  I  think  it 
is  critically  important  that  our  NATO 
allies  have  the  confidence  that  we 
have  consistency  in  our  negotiation 
policy. 

To  that  effort  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  backtrack  on  a  key  issue  that  is  part 
of  the  negotiating  comprehensive 
arms  control  discussions  and  therefore 
I  support  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks in  regard  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

While  we  have  raised  the  specter  of 
arms  talks  failing  and  the  NATO  alli- 
ance coming  apart  if  we  do  not  pro- 
cure more  than  112  Pershing  mi.ssiles. 
let  us  try  and  put  some  of  this  discus- 
sion in  perspective. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room 
that  does  not  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  Pershing 
deployment  is  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to 
deploy  them.  But  if  that  fails,  we  then 
are  faced  with  a  different  set  of  ques- 
tions. 

The  two-track  decision  that  was 
made  in  1979  anticipated  that  we 
would  continue  with  the  SALT  proc- 
ess, and  would  not  have  the  major 
buildup  of  arms  that  we  have  had. 

The  Europeans,  while  favoring  the 
two-track  proposal,  were  never  as  ex- 
cited about  deploying  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  as  were  we. 

Now  consider  the  fact  that  over  the 
last  few  years,  and  actually  since  the 
flexible  response  doctrine  of  Secretary 
McNamara  in  1967,  we  have  had  in 
Europe  about  6,000.  6,000  nuclear 
weapons.  A  lot  of  them  are  atomic 
demolition  munitions.  Some  of  them 
are  used  to  stop  invading  armadas  of 
airplanes.  Many  of  them  are  located 
right  on  the  border  in  West  Germany, 
and  they  are  in  a  position  where  if 
they  are  not  used  right  away  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  in  Europe  that 
these  weapons  would  be  lost  to  the  in- 
vading Soviets. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara writes  in  this  quarter's  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  whole  notion  of 
adding  nuclear  weapons,  more  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  is  madness. 

West  Germany  is  about  the  size  of 
Oregon. 


.•\  U.S.  report  sutpgests  thai  il  \M  n\j 

clear  weapons  were  u.sed  m  a  con  flirt 
just  in  the  theater  m  Wcsi  (Jertnany 
that  anywhere  betwctn  ^  and  H  niillion 
Germans  would  die  Ihf  opportunity 
for  the  war  to  e.scalat*  wildly  out  of 
control  would  be  staring  u.s  right  in 
the  face. 

So  what  does  the  getulcnian  from 
New  York  want  to  do  about  this' 
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What  he  sensibly  asks  for  in  this 
amendment  is  not  that  we  stop  deploy- 
ment, since  that  is  not  what  the 
amendment  is  about;  it  is  a  careful  rec- 
ognition that  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  serve  absolutely  no  purpose 
other  than  to  deter  the  other  side's 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  cannot  conceivably  think  of  a  ra- 
tional use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  con- 
ventional force  in  Europe  that  would 
not  do  us  more  harm  than  good. 

That  is  quite  clear.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  is  that  the  money  is 
there,  for  108  Pershing  weapons,  that 
we  do  not  need  any  more  than  108  and 
I  would  argue,  though  this  is  not  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  about 
that  we  do  not  even  need  the  108. 

For  authority  on  this  question  of 
military  need  for  these  weapons  I 
would  cite  no  less  an  authority  than 
Richard  Perle  who  said,  off  the  record, 
though  he  has  not  denied  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Pershing  missiles,  the 
108  Pershings  and  the  other  comple- 
ment of  cruise  missiles  are  political 
weapons,  they  are  not  military  weap- 
ons. They  serve  no  military  purpose. 

Do  we  need  more  weapons  that  serve 
no  military  purpose?  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  answered  that 
question  for  us.  We  do  not.  We  can 
continue  the  talks,  we  can  continue  to 
hold  the  threat  of  deployment  of  108 
over  the  Soviets  because  that  money  is 
not  touched. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
more  than  108  are  not  necessary. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  lis- 
tening to  this  debate  will  recognize 
that  this  in  no  way  inhibits  our  negoti- 
ation. It  is  just  a  rational  attempt  to 
begin  the  process  of  limiting  weapons 
that  serve  no  military  purpose  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  (Mr.  Downey)  excellent  re- 
marks and  I  hope  that  Members  have 
listened  because  he  speaks  sense. 

This  i.ssue  involves  a  roll  of  the  dice. 
We  are  being  asked  to  fund  a  weapon 
that  has  no  military  value  but  has  a 
political  intent. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 

^-rntleman  <Mr   Downfv  of  New  York) 

iKi.'^  expired 

(On  request  ol  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimou.s  consent.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  At-rOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
►zentlcman  continue  to  yield'* 

Mr.  DOWNEY  ol  New  Y'ork.  I  will 
continue  to  vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  intent  is  that  it 
will  frighten  the  Soviet  Union  into  a 
negotiation  and  a  treaty. 

What  I  worry  about  is  that  deploy- 
ing these  destabilizing  weapons  might 
have  some  other  effect.  I  would  a.sk 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  just  a-s  likely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  adopt 
countermeasures  against  the  United 
Slates  rather  than  rush,  frightened, 
with  its  tail  between  its  legs,  to  a 
treaty?  And.  what  might  .some  of  tho.se 
countermeasures  be,  if  in  fact  that  is 
the  option  available  to  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  raises  an  excellent  point. 
Sometimes  we  are  loathe  to  recognize, 
that  we  are  not  as  candid  with  one  an- 
other as  we  should  be.  The  idea  that 
you  would  actually  raise  the  notion 
that  deployment  of  these  weapons  will 
beget  deployment  of  Soviet  weapons, 
is  greeted  with  the  sort  of  derision 
that  one  usually  as.sociates  with  at 
tempts  at  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  fact  is  that  once  tlie.se  weapons 
will  be  deployed,  the  Soviets  will  prob- 
ably deploy  the  SS-22  somewhere  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  somewhere  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  threaten,  though  they  already 
threaten  us  with  hopele.ss  redundancy, 
targets  in  Alaska  and  we  will  have  a 
greater  escalation  of  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

So  there  is  no  purpose  served  by 
this.  If  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
tell  the  members  of  the  Politburo  as 
well,  the  fact  is  we  cannot,  but  we  can 
tell  each  other  what  makes  sense  and 
what  does  not  make  sense  because  this 
is  a  democracy  where,  presumably,  de- 
cisions are  made  rationally,  though 
one  wonders 

Mr,  ArCOIN  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments, 

Mr  WIUSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  mo\e 
to  strike  the  Irust  word, 

Mr  Chairman,  these  arguments 
have  been  made  over  and  over  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  made  over  and 
over.  In  addition,  every  year  this  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  up  there  will  be 
another  vehicle  by  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo  > 
will  attempt  to  stop  or  derail  the  Per- 
shing program. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  other  friend 
from  New  York  <Mr,  Downey,  and  my 
friend  from  Oregon  iMr,  AitCoin)  that 
It  IS  quite  in  order  if  the  intention  is  a 
political  intention,  and  our  intention  is 
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through  political  means  of  deploying 
this  missile,  to  ,somehow  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  in  a  real  and 
effective  manner  and  to  negotiate  in  a 
way  that  will  seriously  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  disarmament  to  take  place 
in  Europe.  I  would  remind  my  friends 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  de- 
ploying for  4  years  the  SS-20.  There 
are  now  some  275  to  300  SS-20's  with 
triple  nuclear  warheads  deployed  thai 
have  not  been  answered  by  the  United 
Slates  nor  by  NATO, 

Since  we  have  not  answered  this  de- 
ployment, have  I  hey  done,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said'i'  Have 
they  exhibited  any  good  sense  whal.so- 
ever?  Have  they  exhibited  any  moder- 
ation? Have  they  slowed  or  hesitated 
their  deloyment? 

Of  course  not.  They  continue  to 
deploy  at  the  rale  of  two  or  three  per 
month  and  we  continue  to  talk. 

I  would  submit  that  our  European 
allies  have  already  taken  the  political 
heal.  There  is  a  government  in  place 
in  may  that  ran  on  the  platform  of 
deplovmenl  of  the  cruise  mi.ssiles  in 
Sicily.  There  is  a  government  in  place, 
bv  a  handsome  margin,  in  West  Ger- 
many thai  ran  on  the  platform  of  de- 
ploying the  Pershing  missiles  that  the 
West  Germans  asked  us  to  develop  in 
the  first  place.  There  is  a  governtnent 
in  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
ran  on  the  platform  of  deploying 
cruise  missiles  in  that  country,  I  would 
say  to  you  that  the  Europeans  have 
taken  the  heal,  and  they  are  at  the 
present  time  suffering  demonstrations 
and  It  would  be  unmentionable  at  this 
point  m  lime  for  the  United  Stales  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  ihem, 

I  would  also  .say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  277  in  place  and  they  have 
not  yet  begun  to  negotiate.  We  have 
none  in  place. 

The  Europeans,  in  a  public  opinion 
poll,  show  themselves  to  be  loially  m 
support  of  our  iwolrack  system, 

Cerlainlv  I  do  nol  believe  there  is 
anyone  in  the  Chamber  who  honestly 
believes  thai  the  Soviet  Union  will 
begin  to  negotiate  seriously  until  Uk 
Pershings  are  m  place  and  until  the 
cruise  mi.ssiles  are  in  place, 

I  respectfully  a.sk  for  your  vote  on 
this  amendment, 

Mr,  ADDABBO,  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  WILSON,  I  will  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr,  ADDABBO,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man tor  yielding, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  iMr, 
Wii^soni  is  a  very  active  and  diligent 
member  of  ihe  subcommittee.  He 
knows  the  testimony  we  received  is 
that  108  mi-ssiles  is  the  total  planned 
deployment  and  that  we  ha\e  funded 
112  mi.ssiles  in  fi.scal  years  1982  and 
1983,  Now  does  il  make  any  sense  to 
procure  additional  mi.ssiles  which,  and 
the  gentleman  has  heard  the  leslimo- 
nv,  have  problems.  a.s  revealed  by  the 


18  lest  -shots?  Even  Under  Secretary 
Thayer  has  told  us  that  Pershing  II 
has  uncertainties,  GAO  say  it  is  not 
prudent  lo  go  ahead  with  procurement 
at  this  time.  Should  we  nol  look  ahead 
to  that  third  buy  when  we  have  al- 
ready procured  the  number  of  missiles 
necessary  lo  complete  our  agreements 
on  deployment?  Should  we  not  now 
pause  to  make  sure  that  it  meets  all 
requirements? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly better  ihan  anyone  else,  knows 
that  if  you  are  going  lo  deploy  198  you 
have  lo  have  additional  training  mis- 
siles and  you  have  to  have  spare  parts. 
The  Chairman  knows  that. 

Mr,  ADDABBO,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILSON.  1  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man once  again  for  yielding.  As  far  as 
training  is  concerned,  some  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  Other  training  lies 
in  I  lie  future.  Regarding  spare  parts, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  separate 
funds  for  spare  pans  have  been  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  I 
say  again  that  we  have  already  funded 
112  missiles  and  their  associated  spare 
parts,  and  we  still  continue  the  R&D, 
Why  procure  more  mi-ssiles  until  the 
full  results  of  R&D  testing  are  avail- 
able'' 

Mr,  DICKS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield  lo  me? 

Mr,  WILSON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington, 

Mr,  DICKS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vieldmg, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Members  to  get  a  total 
perspective  on  this  issue.  I  compliment 
ihe  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WILSON)  for  the  way  he  has  presented 
it  because  I  think  he  does  present  the 
political  realities  that  we  must  face. 

The  total  procurement  in  this  pro- 
gram lo  get  108  missiles  in  the  field 
would  be  around  300  missiles.  So  in  es- 
sence what  this  amendment  would  do 
i>  stop  one  third  of  the  way  through 
the  program,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
ihai  w  ill  undercut  our  efforts  and  send 
the  wrong  signal  right  at  the  time 
when  we  are  coming  up  to  the  date  of 
deployment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.--  'Mr  Wilson) 
has  expired, 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Wilson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,) 

Mr  DICKS  I  would  differ  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  this  one 
poinl-I  would  hope  the  adminisira- 
lion  would  make  its  best  and  final 
offer  in  Geneva  before  deployment. 
We  could  have  a  period  where  the 
talks  fall   apart  and  there  be  further 
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deterioration  in  superpower  relations 
which  I  think  would  be  very  dangerous 
at  this  point  in  time,  and  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  such  a  pos- 
sibility. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  lexas  would  join  with  me  in 
urging  the  administration  to  do  its 
level  best  to  get  that  arms  control 
agreement  that  I  know  we  both  want. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct.  Sending  the  kind  of  a  signal 
this  amendment  represents  at  this 
time  would  be  terribly  damaging  to 
our  relations.  Sometimes  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  realize  the  impact  of 
these  votes  and  these  amendments 
when  they  are  portrayed  in  the  Euro- 
pean press.  All  of  a  sudden,  people 
who  have  been  standing  with  us  on 
going  forward  with  this  deployment, 
would  be  undercut.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  tragic  signal  to  send. 

This  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  wa-s  rejected  overwhelmingly  in 
both  the  full  committee  and  in  our 
subcommittee.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  stand  pat,  especially  since  we 
are  coming  up  on  the  very  critical  date 
of  deployment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  certainly  agret-  with  the 
fact  that  we  should  make  our  best  and 
final  offer  before  deployment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  do  so  for  .several 
good  reasons. 

For  many  years,  NATO  has  relied  on 
the  presence  of  short-range  and  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  possible  attacks  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  There  are  now  a  number  of  Per 
shing  lA  intermediate-range  mi.ssiles 
deployed  in  Europe  that  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  Pershing  II.  In  addition, 
there  are  nuclear  capable  Lance  mis- 
siles now  deployed  within  the  NATO 
area  as  well  a.s  a  number  of  nuclear  ca- 
pable aircraft.  While  the  exact  num- 
bers of  Soviet  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles are  now  known,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
termediate-range forces  outnumber 
tho.se  of  NATO  by  about  600  lo  0.  The 
SS-20,  for  example,  is  considered  by 
Western  Europeans  to  be  the  most 
threatening  and  coercive  of  all  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons.  They  can  strike 
within  minutes  with  more  than  1,000 
warheads. 

We  must  remember  how  the  decision 
to  either  negotiate  a  ban  on  intermedi 
aterange  missiles  or  to  deploy  coun- 
terbalancing NATO  mi.ssiles  came 
about.  Our  NATO  partners  closely  ob- 
served our  bilateral  nf^gotiations  with 
the  Russians  to  limit  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  in  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  They 
saw  that  these  negotiations  and  the 
SALT  agreements  did  little  to  enhance 
the  .security  of  Western  Europe. 


NATO  agreed,  in  December  1979, 
that  the  United  States  would  engage 
in  good  faith  negotiations  with  the 
Ru.ssians  to  limit  or  eliminate  the  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missiles  that 
then  threatened,  and  now  threaten. 
Western  Europe.  It  was  believed  then, 
and  it  is  believed  now.  that  if  the  INF 
negotiations  fail  to  decrease  the  threat 
and  danger,  then  NATO  must  deploy 
similar  weapons  in  its  own  defense.  A 
4-year  waiting  period  was  established. 
That  period  is  now  approaching  its 
end,  and  we  are  still  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  should  note  that,  prior  to  the  De- 
cember 1979  NATO  decision,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  never  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  subject  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons.  While  the 
NATO  decision  did  bring  the  Soviets 
to  the  negotiating  table,  it  has  not 
brought  about  serious  negotiations  on 
their  part  nor  have  they  made  the 
slightest  concession.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  experts  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  on  this  subject,  both  here 
and  abroad,  within  government  and 
outside  of  government,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  not  negotiate  seriously  until 
they  see  that  we  are  in  fact  prepared 
to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  within 
NATO. 

As  the  December  deadline  approach- 
es, the  Soviet  Union  has  pulled  out  all 
of  the  stops  of  its  propaganda  organs. 
Soviet  propaganda  argues  that  the 
Pershing  II  is  a  destabilizing  first- 
strike  weapon.  Yet,  the  Soviets  fail  to 
explain  how  only  108,  single-warhead, 
limited-range  Pershings  could  make  a 
disarming  first  strike  on  some  2,000 
So\'iet  ground-based  ballistic  missiles. 
They  also  fail  to  convince  the  world 
how  the  more  than  350  Soviet  triple 
warhead  SS-20s,  and  some  300  SS-4 
and  SS-5  mi.ssiles,  are  not  destabilizing 
first-strike  weapons. 

The  purity  of  the  Soviets  so-called 
peaceful  intent  was  aKso  called  into 
question  when  during  the  negotiations 
on  SALT  II  they  deployed  200  SS-20 
warheads.  Since  the  1979  NATO  deci- 
sion, they  have  deployed  approximate- 
ly 600  additional  SS  20  warheads. 
The.se  are  in  addition  to  the  approxi- 
mately 600  Soviet  intermediate-range 
warheads  that  they  had  deployed 
prior  to  1978. 

The  Soviets  opened  the  Pandoras 
box  of  intermediate-range  missile  de- 
ployment even  while  they  were  negoti- 
ating on  the  subject  of  nuclear  arms 
limitations.  Having  done  this,  they 
now  argue  that  the  United  States 
would  begin  an  irreversible  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  if  it  deploys  even  the 
small  number  of  Pershing  II  missiles 
in  Germany  this  year.  I  would  say  to 
those  who  might  use  that  argument, 
that  this  deployment  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  irreversible.  Neither  is  the 
SS-20  deployment  irreversible.  Those 
decisions  are  for  the  Kremlin  to  make. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  debated  this 
matter  extensively  on  June  16  and 
July  26  of  this  year.  On  June  16.  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  to  procure  Pershing  II  missiles 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  73  to  319.  On 
July  26.  an  amendment  to  delay  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  until 
December  31,  1984,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  101  to  320. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  most  harmful  to 
our  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
NATO  alliance.  It  would  be  bad  diplo- 
macy. We  are  now  negotiating  in  good 
faith  and  we  will  continue  to  negotiate 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  remain  at  the 
negotiating  table.  If  we  remove  the  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate, 
with  this  amendment,  the  Soxiets  will 
have  won  their  battle  through  propa- 
ganda and  without  any  concessions  to 
NATO.  I  urge  the  House  to  .soundly 
defeat  this  amendment  as  it  has  done 
on  two  previous  occasions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs, 
Byron)  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Byron 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  agree  with 
me  that  if  we  intend  to  deploy  109  Per- 
shing missiles  that  more  than  109 
must  be  built  in  order  lo  have  spare 
parts  and  tests  and  training? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  on  what  I  consider 
lo  be  a  very  thoughtful  statement  that 
clearly  explains  to  this  House  the 
issues  that  are  at  stake  here. 

And  I  particularly  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  for  again,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  did.  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  during  this  time 
frame  when  we  have  been  talking,  the 
Soviets  have  been  deploying  SS-20s. 
There  are  some  250  SS  20s  that  have 
been  deployed  over  this  last  4  years 
and  a  number  of  additional  ones  have 
been  deployed  east  of  the  Urals. 

I  frankly  hope  that  somehow  we  can 
get  an  arms  control  agreement,  and 
the  course  advocated   by   the  gentle- 


lady   provides  the   best   prospects   for 
this. 

Another  point  that  the  gentlewoman 
made  that  is  important  for  Members 
to  realize  is  that  the  President  has 
said  that  we  are  not  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  continued  deployment  to 
the  full  planned  108.  We  may  start  de- 
ployment, then  if  an  agreement  could 
be  reached,  we  could  take  out  the  Per- 
shing II's,  if  that  was  the  basis  for  the 
agreement  that  both  sides  agreed  to. 

So  I  think  those  two  points  should 
be  emphasized. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman for  an  excellent  statement.  I 
know  of  the  gentlewoman's  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  this 
area  and  I  think  the  gentlewoman  is 
doing  a  great  service  to  this  Hou.se. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
lo  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
have  told  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  need  the  Pershing  II  because 
that  alone  is  going  to  produce  a  treaty. 
Those  Members  are  betting.  They 
are  placing  a  bet  that  funding  of  this 
weapon,  destabilizing  though  it  may 
be,  is  going  to  produce  that  treaty. 

I  bet  otherwise.  I  am  belting  they 
are  wrong.  And  .so  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  our  allies. 

Who  can  say  with  confidence  which 
of  us  is  right?  You  really  cannot.  So  it 
is  up  to  Members  to  think  hard  about 
this  issue  and  decide. 

On  my  side  of  the  issue  are  these 
facts:  This  weapon  represents  a  threat 
of  a  strike  some  8  lo  10  minutes  away 
from  the  Soviet  heartland. 

The  Pershing  II  will  strike  no  target 
within  the  Soviet  Union  that  cannot 
be  hit  by  other  means.  The  SS-20  that 
has  been  mentioned  today  gives  the 
Soviets  the  ability  to  hit  nothing  that 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  lo 
hit. 
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The   Pershing   II    does   not   counter 
the  SS-20  since  the  SS-20  will  arrive 
on  target  regardless  of  the  Pershing 
II. 

So  the  real  question  is  where  we  are 
placing  the  bets. 

My  bet  is  that  the  funding  and  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  in  the  cli- 
mate we  have  in  the  world  today  is 
going  to  not  produce  a  treaty,  it  is 
going  to  cause  the  Soviet  Union  lo 
adopt  countermeasures  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
and  I  discussed  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Among  those  countermeasures  could 
be  the  deployment  of  their  rockets  in 
some  of  their  eastern  satellites,  which 
would  destabilize  the  situation  in 
Europe  even  more  than  it  is  today. 

Among  those  countermeasures  also 
could  be— in  fact  we  have  been  told 
very   well   may  be— the  stationing  of 


Soviet  submarines  off  the  coast  of 
America  with  new,  quick-strike  weap- 
ons pointing  at  the  United  Slates  in  a 
comparably  destabilizing  way. 

So  I  would  simply  say,  if  those  risks 
are  at  least  as  likely  as  successful  ne- 
gotiations that  so  far  are  going  no- 
where, why  run  the  risk  of  this  roll  of 
the  dice,  funding  of  a  destabilizing 
weapon. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  approve  the  chairman's 
amendment,  strike  funds  for  a  weap- 
ons system  that  has  no  military  re- 
quirement. Even  Richard  Perle  has 
.said  ,so.  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  indicated.  It  does  not  have  a 
military  requirement.  We  have  the 
ability  lo  hit  all  of  those  targets 
anyway  with  all  the  rest  that  is  in  our 
arsenal. 

Let  us  just  back  off  for  a  moment, 
lei  both  superpowers  catch  their 
breath,  at  a  lime  of  real  tension  and 
real  danger  in  the  world.  Let  us  pass 
the  Addabbo  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  Addabbo  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  big  mistake  for  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  lo  pass  this  amend- 
ment, particularly  at  this  time  of  te.sl- 
ing  for  the  Free  World. 

The  single  most  important  foreign 
policy  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  1983.  I  believe,  is  lo  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  single,  most  important  under- 
taking that  today  commands  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance is  the  theater  nuclear  force  mod- 
ernization program  beginning  in  De- 
cember with  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  the  groundlaunched 
cruise  missiles. 

The  single  thing  the  Soviets  most 
want  to  do  in  1983  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  West  does  not  deploy  those  mis- 
siles. 

Failing  that,  the  second  most  impor- 
tant thing  they  want  for  1983  is  lo 
delay  their  deployment. 

The  gentleman  who  was  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  who  is  a  friend  and  a  very 
thoughtful  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  which  I  serve,  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  the  United 
States'  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
missile  which  is  going  to  destabilize 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

My  friends,  the  balance  of  power  has 
shifted  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
from  Western  Europe  to  the  Wansaw 
Pact  East  with  the  massive  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  last  two  decades. 
In  Europe  the  deployment  of  the 
destabilizing  SS-20  has  brought  an 
entire  new  category  of  weapons  ar- 
rayed against  our  allies.  To  dale,  the 
Soviets  have  fielded  350  SS-20  launch- 
ers, each  reloadable,  each  missile  cap- 
sule containing  three  independently 
targelable  warheads,  capable  of  strik- 


ing every  major  capital  and  every  in- 
dustrial and  military  installation  in 
Western  Europe  with  virtually  no 
warning  lime. 

This  strategic  goal  of  Ihe  Soviet 
Union,  I  think,  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  to  deny  funding  for 
NATO  TNF  modernization.  I  apologize 
if  that  sounds  harsh,  but  I  am  a  little 
bit  disappointed  that  it  would  be  sug- 
gested on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  United  Slates  was  somehow  going 
to  upset  the  balance,  when  over  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  has  added  3,000  new  warheads  on 
modern  missiles,  while  the  United 
Slates  has  withdrawn  1,000  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe.  As  Hans 
Genscher,  Chancellor  Kohl's  Foreign 
Minister,  pointed  out.  this  Western  al- 
liance's two-track  decision  in  1979  to 
negotiate  while  preparing  for  deploy- 
ment was  tantamount  to  'a  one-sided 
moratorium  that  lasted  4  years, "  while 
the  Soviet  Union  pursued  a  massive 
unilateral  buildup,  directly  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  the  West. 

Francois  Mitlerand,  the  socialist 
leader  of  France,  was  speaking  in  Bel- 
gium earlier  this  month,  and  he  said 
that  the  real  disequilibrium  between 
West  and  the  Ea.sl  is  that  the  East 
alone  has  the  Euro  missiles  and  the 
West  alone  has  the  pacifi.st  movement, 
the  peace  movement.  The  thing  that 
Francois  Mitterand  and  Helmut  Kohl 
have  in  common  is  not  economics,  or 
monetary  policy,  or  international 
trade:  it  is  their  determination  that 
the  West  must  modernize  its  deterrent 
forces  in  Europe  in  order  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  and  maintain  the 
peace. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible signal,  jusl  a  few  weeks  and  days 
before  the  deployment  was  to  begin, 
for  us  in  this  body  to  undercut  our 
allies  in  Europe  in  their  struggles  to 
provide  for  NATO's  defense  needs. 
How  can  America,  as  leader  of  the 
Free  World,  split  from  our  allies  on 
this  most  critical  issue? 

Slop  and  think  for  a  moment.  Italy, 
which  has  just  gone  through  a 
wrenching  political  campaign,  which 
has  a  left-of-center  government,  as 
does  France,  is  willing  lo  work  with 
the  United  Stales.  In  meeting  our 
mutual  defen.se  needs,  Italy  is  playing 
an  integral  role  in  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, in  NATO,  and  they  join  with 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
their  determination  lo  meet  the  un- 
precedented threat  to  the  security  of 
the  West  that  is  posed  by  the  massive 
Soviet  buildup. 

Japan,  loo.  is  united  with  the  West 
in  this  effort.  Now.  imagine  Japan 
taking  a  foreign  policy  position  in  sup- 
port of  the  deployment  of  the  Persh- 
ings and  the  GLCM's  in  December. 
That    is  a   risk   for  Japan.   In   recent 
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tnuiiihs.  the  Soviets  have  directly  and 
crudely  threatened  Japan  and  Prime 
Minister  Nakasoni  for  his  outspoken 
support  of  a  strong  West.  The  Japa- 
nese have  solidly  supported  United 
States  and  Western  European  foreign 
policy  since  the  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence, which  was  so  successfully  held 
under  the  aegis  of  this  country  and 
our  President. 

How  can  we  falter  in  our  resolve, 
when  our  allies  have  been  so  deter- 
mined and  steadfast?  I  beg  you.  do  not 
send  this  signal  to  the  world  at  this 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Another  statement  was  made  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  in  the  theater  nuclear  weapon 
talks.  It  is  true,  we  cannot.  But  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing:  If  you  cut  this 
money  out  of  the  Pershing  II  program. 
I  will  guarantee  you  there  will  be  no 
agreement.  This  will  absolutely  sabo- 
tage any  negotiations  going  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  because  it  would  simply 
tell  the  Soviets  that  if  they  hold  on,  if 
they  keep  the  pressure  on,  if  they  send 
more  people  into  the  streets,  they  will 
achieve  their  objection  of  disrupting 
NATO's  defen.ses.  Now,  let  me  say  par- 
enthetically that  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  peace  movement  is  totally 
driven  by  the  Soviet  Union;  but  you 
can  bet  that  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  exploit  it  to  handicap  the  ability  of 
Western  governments  to  meet  their 
defen.se  requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr  Kkmp) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Does  anybody  not  recog 
nize  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a 
heavy-handed  way.  with  Mr.  Andropov 
coming  to  power,  that  tried  to  influ- 
ence West  German  elections?  Does 
anybody  doubt  their  interest  in  this 
critical  decision? 

I  suggest  urgently  that  we  must  not 
send  this  very  negative  signal  to  our 
allies,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  cut  funding  for 
NATO  TNF  modernization,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  certainly  will  question 
America's  commitment  to  their  securi- 
ty, and  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt,  our 
allies  would  be  more  likely  to  accom- 
modate than  resi.st  Soviet  pressure. 
The  Soviets  would  be  encouraged  in 
their  intransigence,  and  rewarded  for 
their  vast  military  buildup  If  we  forgo 
iiiir  fnriiniitmfrit.s  to  NAT(3.  we  would 
oiil>  bi  iorciiiK  till'  finalization  of 
Europe  and  in(T>M,^ii\^;  thr  risk  of  war. 

Mr  HUNTP:R  Mr  Chiiirmrin,  will 
t  hit'  Kftil  Icrnaii  •.  ifhl  ' 

Mr  KF;MI'  I  vicld  In  n\\  trurid,  the 
gentlernaii  fruin  ("aliliirni.i. 


Mi.  HL;Mi.K  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement.  I  think  he 
has  hit  the  heart  of  the  problem  here, 
and  that  is  that  our  Western  allies  and 
their  leaders  have  been  subjected  to 
intense  pressure  to  refrain  from  in- 
stalling the  Pershing  II.  They  have 
right  now  maintained  a  very  fragile  re- 
solve, and  I  think  it  is  ironic  that  we 
are  undercutting  that  resolve  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  again  expired. 

(On   request   of   Mr.    Dicks  and   by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min 
utes. ) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  what  he 
said  about  undercutting  negotiations.  I 
asked  Ambassador  Nitze.  who  is,  I 
think,  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  respected  as  a  knowledgeable  in 
dividual,  as  an  individual  who  helped 
craft  the  very  thoughtful  walk  in  the 
woods  proposal  that  was  made,  and 
Ambassador  Nitze  said  that  if  this 
Congress  killed  the  Pershing  II  pro- 
gram or  stopped  it,  he  might  as  well 
pack  his  bag  and  come  home.  There 
would  not  be  anything  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  give 
something  up  in  these  negotiations. 
And  what  Ambassador  Nitze  said  was 
that  if  you  stop  this,  first  of  all,  it  will 
devastate  the  alliance  and,  second,  'I 
might  as  well  come  home  because 
there  is  nothing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  " 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  on  the  floor  are 
equal  to  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
our  committee  on  this  issue,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
not  only  this  i.ssue  but  many  others 
that  affect  our  country's  security. 

In  the  INF  negotiations  at  Geneva, 
we  are  seeking  to  eliminate  all  inter 
mediate-range  nuclear  weapons.  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  have  any  in- 
terest in  dismantling  one  missile  in 
their  huge  inventory  if  through  pa- 
tience and  intransigence  they  succeed 
in  disrupting  U.S.  modernization,  with- 
out having  to  give  up  anything?  Cut- 
ting funding  for  our  modernization 
effort  would  undercut  our  ability  to 
reach  a  stabilizing,  verifiable,  and  eq- 
uitable arms  control  agreement  which 
is  so  important  to  this  country,  and  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  said:  That  we  have 
some  history  on  this,  and  that  is  that 
for  3  years  we  .sought  to  negotiate  this 
issue  with  the  Soviet  Union,  during 
which  there  was  no  response.  It  was 
not  until  the  United  States  submitted 
to  the  request  from  the  allies,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  United  Kingdom. 
West  Germany.  Italy,  and  France, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ever  even  went 
to  Geneva  for  the  INF  talks. 

Now  to  .somehow  insinuate  that  we 
withdraw  that  commitment,  that 
somehow  or  other  we  abandon  the 
commitment  that  President  Carter 
made  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table, 
that  that  is  going  to  begin  an  agree- 
ment, is  sheer  folly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  to  wrap  this 
up  and  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  the  most  in  this 
debate,  and  I  want  to  say  this  as  can- 
didly as  I  can  without  offending  any- 
body, is  the  idea  that  somehow  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  ad- 
ministration, or  those  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  believe  in  a 
strong  modernization  program,  are 
somehow  provoking  a  Soviet  buildup, 
or  that  we  are  responsible  for  destabi- 
lizing the  situation. 

I  think  that  is  a  wrong  reading  of  re- 
ality. I  think  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  is  going 
to  go  ahead  and  take  steps  to  test  this 
country  irrespective  of  what  we  do 
with  regard  to  the  Pershing  II;  but  I 
respect  him  for  his  very  honestly  and 
sincerely  held  view. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  ju.st  finish  my 
comment  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  because  I 
know  he  has  been  a  thoughtful  partic- 
ipant in  this  debate. 

Words  are  so  preciou.s  \\  hut  we  say 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  with  n  tani  to 
these  issues  is  critically  impnrtat:!  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  winch  i.s  Idnkinr 
to  us  not  only  for  leadersliu),  bui  ioi 
signs  of  whether  events  are  moving  in 
favor  of  the  free  world,  or  against  us. 

What  we  do  here  affects  the  course 
of  di.sarmament  net-n'mticn*;  What  we 
do  here  in  this  txii .  d  t  <  •  •  i  •  course 
of  history.  What  v*,e  do  luie  affects 
not  only  our  adversaries  but  particu- 


larly affects  the  confidence  of  our 
friends;  and  they  are  precious  to  us, 
those  friends,  because  they  are  rela- 
tively toviyli  to  rome  by  in  a  danperous 
world. 

The  CH.MKMAN,  Tlie  I  line  of  the 
t;entleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
ha.s  apain  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Kkmp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  Kf:MP  It  reminds  me  a  liltle  bit 
of  the  193Ui.  when  Sir  Stanley  Bald- 
win was  debating  in  Britain  with  Nev 
ille  Chamberlain  over  whether  or  not 
Britain,  in  the  face  of  the  Fascist  and 
Nazi  expansion  of  their  influence  in 
Europe  and  in  Northern  Africa, 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  would 
even  have  a  defense  mini.^try.  Britain 
in  1936.  in  the  wake  of  the  massive  vio- 
lation of  the  Versailles  Treaty  under- 
taken by  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists, 
did  not  even  have  a  defen.se  ministry; 
and  Sir  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  debating  the  i.ssue  with 
Neville  Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain  said.  "Why  do  we  not 
give  Winston  Churchill  what  he  wants 
most?  Why  do  we  not  give  him  a  De- 
fense Ministry?  " 

Baldwin  said  to  Chamberlain.  "We 
could  not  do  that.  It  would  be  provoca- 
tive to  Mr.  Hitler." 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
gentleman's  arguments  are  the  same, 
but  there  is  an  element  of  this  debate 
which  sounds  eerie  to  me.  It  disturbs 
me  that  we  have  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  saying  so  loudly  that  the 
United  States  and  our  democratic 
allies  are  the  ones  who  are  provoca- 
tive. We  are  not  provocative.  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  provocative.  Weakness  is 
provocative.  Weakness  causes  wars, 
not  the  strength  and  the  resolve  of  the 
democratic  West.  I  beg  you  not  to  give 
in  to  those  who  want  to  cut  our  criti- 
cal defense  efforts  at  this  critical 
moment  in  the  life  of  this  Nation  and 
our  allies. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  respect  his  views,  as 
well, 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.    AuCOIN.    I    disagree    with    his 
views,  but  I  do  respect  them. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man does. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  further  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  question  of  a  repeat  of  Cham- 
berlain or  any  of  that.  People  can  have 
honest  differences  over  the  Pershing 
and  what  its  effects  are  without 
having  to  be  typecast  into  that  mold.  I 
know  the  gentleman  means  that,  even 
though    by    repeating    the    denial    a 


number  of  times  one  would  wonder 
what  hi.s  point  is. 

The  CHAIRM.A.N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Kempi 
has  again  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  .•\uCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
Ute.s.  ' 

Mr.  KP:MP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  my  time  back  just  long  enough  to 

sav  to  my  friend 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  yield  one  more  time. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  yield  again. 
I  have  .stood  on  this  floor  for  the  last 
2  days  and  heard  the  United  Slates  of 
.A.merica  railed  outlaws. 
Mr.  .^fCOIN.  I  understand. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  heard  the  United 
States  of  America,  our  President   and 
the     administration     called     provoca- 
teurs. I  have  heard  this  administration 
and    our    country's    word    being    chal- 
lenged   less    from    the    Soviet    Union 
than  from  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

That  is  why  I  rose  to  .say:  Do  not  un- 
dercut your  country  in  a  time  of  inter- 
national crisis.  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
suspend  your  criticism:  I  am  simply 
saying  let  us  think  about  the  lessons 
of  history. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  did 
not  hear  this  gentleman  say  any  of 
those  things,  though  I  disagree  with 
the  gun-.slinging  the  administration  is 
doing  in  the  world.  Right  now,  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  this  gentleman  over  the 
Pershing  II. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  glad  to  and 
please  be  assured  I  know  the  gentle- 
man to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  one 
who  has  not  undercut  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman:  If  we  see  a  collapse  of  the 
negotiations  and  the  production  of  no 
treaty,  and  if  instead  the  "other  bet" 
ends  up  materializing,  which  is  my  bet. 
that  this  present  Pershing  deployment 
course  is  going  to  lead  us  not  to  a 
treaty  but  to  military  countermeas- 
ures  against  the  United  States  on  the 

part  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  KEMP.  May  I  take  a  minute  to 
answer? 

Mr.  AuCOIN  In  that  case,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  who  is  so  con- 
vinced that  our  arms  buildup  is  going 
to  lead  to  arms  control  instead  of  to 
catastrophe,  is  this:  Would  those 
Soviet  count ermeasures  not  create  a 
more  unstable  world  than  the  one  we 
have  today' 

Mr.  KEMP.  For  purposes  of  debate, 
I  would  grant  the  gentleman  his 
premi.se. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
wa.s  making. 

Mr  KEMP.  May  I  have  my  time 
back  for  just  a  .second '  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman 
Mr  AuCOIN.  Certainly, 
Mr,  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman's  hy- 
pothesis were  to  be  true,  it  would  be 
predicated.  I  think,  on  a  separate  sce- 
nario, and  that  would  be  the  one  that 
the  gentleman  .seems  to  be  pursuing. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  the  Soviets  would  not  even  be  at 
the  negotiating  table  if  it  were  not  for 
the  resolve  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Carter  administration. 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  this 
Congress,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
.some  very  lonely  battlers  for  a  more 
modernized  weapons  program  for  this 
country,  to  build  up  our  defenses.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  even  be  talking 
to  us.  I  think  it  is  empirically  true  that 
that  is  the  case.  As  Churchill  said. 
We  arm  to  parlay."  Our  strength  is 
the  key  to  the  prospects  for  negotia- 
tions, and  our  future  security  and 
peace. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  to 
strike  the  funds  for  the  Pershing  II.  In 
so  doing.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
number  of  comments. 

First.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
the  historical  context  within  which 
the  decision  to  go  forward  with  negoti- 
ations or  deployment  are  taking  place; 
second,  to  give  you  this  Members  view 
with  respect  to  what  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse will  be  to  that  deployment  if 
the  decision  is  to  deploy  In  December, 
third,  to  give  you  my  thought  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  believe  the  political  re- 
sponse will  be  among  the  individual 
NATO  countries  and  the  implications 
for  our  involvement  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

Third,  and  finally.  I  would  like  to 
assert  as  strongly  and  as  powerfully  as 
I  can  that  if  we  deploy  this  weapon  in 
Western  Europe  in  December  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  Soviet  SS-20s.  we  will 
not  reduce  SS-20s.  but  we  will  set  in 
motion  a  set  of  objective  realities  that, 
in  my  estimation,  will  bring  the  world 
in  a  quantum  fashion  to  the  brink  of 
thermonuclear  war.  and  I  would  like 
to  try  to  assert  that  in  my  arguments. 
First,  to  the  historical  context  very 
briefly.  In  1979.  the  United  States  and 
our  NATO  allies  came  together  and 
they  said,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  SS-20S  directed  at  West- 
ern Europe,  intermediate  nuclear 
force,  that  we  should  go  to  Geneva, 
engage  in  talks  that  would  hopefully 
arrive  at  a  .satisfactory  arrangment 
whereby  we  would  limit  the  deploy- 
ment  of   intermediate    range    nuclear 
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weapons.  If  the  talks  did  not  produce  a 
satisfactory  agreement,  we  would  then 
go  forward  in  December  1983  with  the 
deployment  of  cruise  missiles  and  Per- 
shing II  missiles. 
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First  of  all.  in  terms  of  historical 
context,  take  your  minds  back  to  1979. 
What  the  Europeans  were  saying  in 
1979  was  that  we  had  to  bring  togeth- 
er two  factors:  First,  to  reduce  our  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  force;  and 
second,  bring  .some  stabilization  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  force. 

In  1979.  the  thought  wa.s  that  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  No.  2— 
SALT  II— would  go  forward,  that 
there  would  indeed  be  some  stable 
strategic  situation  arising,  and  against 
that  backdrop,  we  would  limit  the 
number  of  intermediate  range  nuclear 
weapons. 

First,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  in  the  fall  of  198.3.  we  do  not 
have  a  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment, and  we  certainly  do  not  have  a 
stable  strategic  situation,  so  there  is 
no  stable  strategic  backdrop  against 
which  we  can.  in  my  estimation,  nego- 
tiate a  satisfactory  limit  to  our  inter- 
mediate range  force. 

Now  if  we  go  forward  with  deploy- 
ment in  December  1983.  this  is  my 
humble  opinion  with  respect  to  what 
the  Soviet  Unions  respon.se  will  be:  In- 
stead of  the  limitation  or  reduction  of 
Soviet  SS-20  weapons,  I  believe  that 
the  Soviets— and  they  have  already 
said  this;  a  number  of  Eastern  Europe- 
an nations  have  already  said  this— will 
increase  their  weaponry,  and  that 
what  will  happen  is  not  a  reduction  of 
SS-20's  but  an  increase  in  more 
modern,  .sophisticated  intermediate 
range  nuclear  weapons— SS-2rs,  SS 
22s.  SS-23S,  maybe  SS24S.  and  God 
knows  what  else. 

If  indeed,  instead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  coming  to  the  table,  as  a  result 
of  our  deployment,  if  indeed  the  re 
sponse  is  not  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  but  an  increa.se  of 
weapons  in  Europe,  then  that  leads  me 
to  my  next  point.  What  will  be  the  po- 
litical response  and  the  political  conse- 
quences of  this  deployment? 

I  believe,  first,  that  people  in  West- 
ern Europe,  when  they  look  around 
and  realize  that  the  promise  of  deploy- 
ment did  not  produce  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  table,  reducing  the  number  of 
weapons,  and  that  the  weapons  were 
increased,  will  recognize  what  is  going 
on.  and  I  am  saying  that  great  tension 
will  emerge  in  all  the  Western  Europe- 
an countries  because  they  will  .see  an 
e.scalation  in  the  arms  race,  not  a  dees- 
calation.  That  is  going  to  produce  in- 
credible political  turmoil  in  virtually 
every  single  one  of  the  individual  na- 
tions that  make  up  our  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,   particularly   those 


who  are  supporters  ol  tlie  NATO  alli- 
ance, that  there  are  grave  implica- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Watkins).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
those  who  support  our  involvement  in 
the  NATO  alliance.  I  would  simply  .say 
this:  I  think  that  they  must  consider 
very  carefully  the  potential  political 
response  and  realize  that  it  may  very 
well  be  to  blow  the  alliance  asunder  if 
indeed  there  is  a  deployment. 

So  I  believe  that,  first,  the  Soviets 
will  increase  their  weapons,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  political  response  in  Western 
Europe,  in  the  individual  countries, 
may  be  so  powerful  that  it  may  topple 
governments;  and  second,  that  it  may 
blow  the  alliance  apart. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  me  finish  my 
comments  first,  and  then  we  can 
engage  in  a  colloquy.  I  would  like  to 
pre.sent  the  totality  of  my  arguments. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  deploy  the 
missile,  we  will  set  in  motion,  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  set  of  objective  realities  that 
will  bring  the  world  close  to  the  brink 
of  thermonuclear  war. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  No.  1.  to  deploy 
the  Pershing  II  mi.ssile  is  to  deploy  a 
war-fighting  weapon,  not  a  deterrent 
weapon.  The  Pershing  II  missile  is 
considered  to  have  the  most  accurate 
warhead  ever  devised  by  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  capacity  to  travel  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,2000  nautical  miles. 

We  have.  No.  1,  increased  the  range 
of  the  Pershing  mi.ssile.  Let  us  ask  our- 
.selves  the  intelligent  question.  Do  we 
increase  the  range  of  a  weapon  simply 
for  deterrent  purpo.ses.  or  do  we  in- 
crease the  range  because  we  want  to 
have  a  war-fighting  capability?  We 
have  increased  the  range  of  the  Per- 
shing missile. 

Second,  we  have  improved  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Pershing  missile.  Do  we 
improve  the  accuracy  of  a  weapon 
simply  to  leave  it  sitting  there  for  de- 
terrent purposes,  or  do  we  improve  the 
accuracy  because  we  contemplate 
going  beyond  the  intellectual,  the  po- 
litical, and  the  military  threshold  to 
make  nuclear  war  unacceptable  or  un- 
thinkable? No.  we  cro.ss  that  threshold 
to  increase  the  accuracy  becau.se  we 
contemplate  the  potential  of  nuclear 
war. 

Third,  we  bring  the  proximity  of  the 
weapon  closer  to  our  so-called  adver- 
sary. We  have  the  capacity  to  build 
the  Pershing  II  mi.ssile.  but  if  we 
deploy  the  Pershing  II  mi.ssile  in  the 
United  States,  traveling  1.000  to  1.200 
miles,  and  we  push  the  button,  it 
drops  into  the  .sea.  So  to  make  it  effec- 
tive, we  have  to  have  some  other  place 


to  deploy  it  so  that  it  can  strike.  In 
West  Germany,  it  can  strike.  That 
means  that  we  have  improved  the  ac- 
curacy. impro\ed  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy, increased  the  range,  and  moved 
the  proximity  of  this  weapon  closer  to 
our  adversary. 

All  of  these  factors  lead  this 
Member  to  believe  that  this  weapon  is 
not  a  deterrent  weapon;  it  is  a  war- 
fighting  weapon.  And  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
we  must  understand  the  enormous  im- 
plications of  moving  beyond  nuclear 
deterrence  to  war-fighting  capability.  I 
believe  we  should  never  cross  that 
threshold,  and  anyone  who  believes 
that  we  can  fight,  survive,  and  win  a 
nuclear  war  is.  in  my  estimation,  by 
definition,  certifiably  mentally  dis- 
turbed. 

We  have  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  planet,  we  have  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  people,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  to  not  engage  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  war-fighting  weapons. 

Let  me  make  a  .second  point.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  1  hope  that  this  point 
does  indeed  frighten  the  Members. 
The  6-  to  10-minute  timeframe  has 
been  discu.ssed.  Let  us  talk  about  it  in 
some  detail.  If  we  deplo.\  the  Pershing 
missile  in  West  Germany,  we  would  be 
deploying  a  weapon  6  to  10  minutes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  not  be 
able  to  reach  Moscow,  but  it  certainly 
could  strike  deeply  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Six  to  10  minutes,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  an  insane  amount  of  time 
when  we  contemplate  the  result  of  the 
exchange  of  thermonuclear  war  mate- 
rials that  might  result  in  the  deaths  of 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings.  But 
take  that  6-  to  10-miiuite  tra\tltime. 
from  launch  to  explosion,  and  put  it 
up  here  in  your  minds  eye  because  1 
would  like  to  come  back  to  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  there  an>  more  occasions  than 
the  American  people  wo\ild  be  com- 
fortable with  and  more  occasions  than 
many  of  us  on  this  floor  or  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  observing  this 
debate  would  feel  comfortable  with. 
American  computer  systems  have  mal- 
functioned and  made  mistakes,  com 
municating  to  the  power  through  our 
monitors  of  these  computers,  and  indi- 
cated that  we  have  been  under  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Now.  it  takes 
between  25  and  40  minutes  for  a  mis- 
sile to  travel  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  United  Slates.  So  while  many  of 
us  were  asleep,  someone  was  evaluat- 
ing whether  this  information  that  was 
communicated  through  this  computer 
was  correct  and  whether  the  computer 
was  making  a  mistake  or  not.  Well.  25 
to  40  minutes  is  an  insane  amount  of 
time,  but  at  least  we  have  had  10  to  15 
minutes  to  evaluate  the  integrity  of 
the  information  flowing  from  the  com- 
puter. We  have  had  that  10  to  15  min- 
utes. 


Now.  let  us  come  back  to  the  b-  lo 
10-minute  timeframe.  We  had  10  to  15 
minutes  to  determine  whether  those 
computers  were  malfunctioning. 
Thank  goodness  for  that.  If  we  had  to 
launch  simply  on  the  warning,  we 
probably  would  not  even  be  here;  the 
world  would  have  been  engulfed  in 
thermonuclear  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
this  question:  Suppose  the  Soviet 
Union's  computer  malfunctions;  with  a 
weapon  deployment  6  to  10  minutes 
from  them,  how  much  time  do  they 
have  to  evaluate  the  mistake?  Do  they 
have  10  minutes?  Do  they  have  15 
minutes?  Do  they  have  enough  time 
for  Andropov  to  consult  with  the  Po- 
litburo? Do  they  have  time  for  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Andropov  to  get  on  the 
hotline?  Do  they  have  time  for  Ronald 
Reagan  to  meet  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  in  a  6-  to  10-minute 
timeframe? 

To  deploy  the  Pershing  II  missile  is 
to  render  obsolete  all  of  our  efforts  at 
diplomatic  arrangements  to  preclude 
the  horrendous  po.s.sibilities  of  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Now,  I  think  that  one  can.  as  a 
result  of  this,  make  the  following  in- 
tellectual argument:  If  we  deploy  the 
Pershing  mi.ssile  in  West  Germany  6  to 
10  minutes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
entire  future  of  this  planet— listen  to 
me— the  entire  future  of  this  planet 
may  hang  on  the  credibility  of  the  So- 
viets' computer  system. 

Now.  are  the  Soviets  No.  1  in  com- 
puter technology?  No.  We  are.  And  in 
the  la.st  10  years,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  mistakes  that  could  have 
led  us  to  thermonuclear  war. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  .second  in  com- 
puter capability?  No.  Japan  is. 

Are  they  third?  No.  They  may  be 
fourth  or  fifth. 

The  interesting  contradiction  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  on  television  and  said  that  we 
must  never  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  .sophisticated  new  computer  tech- 
nology. Well,  if  we  deploy  the  Per- 
shing missile  and  the  world  may  hang 
on  the  credibiltiy  of  the  Soviets'  com- 
puter system,  we  had  better  give  them 
the  best  computer  technology  known 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  if  we  are 
crazy  enough  to  deploy  this  heinous 
weapon. 

So  here  we  are  with  bated  breath 
hoping  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
make  a  mistake  with  its  computer 
system. 
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I  believe  that  their  response  will  be 
to  increase  their  weapons.  Their  re- 
sponse may  be  to  place  their  weapons 


in  it  lOL'K-uii  waiiiitit;  .^iluauuii.  which 
would  take  the  world  to  a  totally  irra- 
tional posture. 

So  we  are  setting  in  motion  today 
objective  realities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  in 
this  room  who  remember  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  world  stood  on  the 
brink  of  thermonuclear  war  when  we 
said  to  the  Soviets  that  placing  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  essentially  6  to  10  min- 
utes from  the  United  Slates  is  so  thor- 
oughly unacceptable  to  us  that  we  are 
prepared  to  risk  thermonuclear  war. 

I  offer  this  observation.  If  we 
thought  that  deploying  weapons  in 
Cuba,  directed  at  the  United  States, 
was  a  hostile  act.  what  makes  anyone 
believe  that  deploying  missiles  in  West 
Germany  6  to  10  minutes  from  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  perceived 
as  provocati\e? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  setting  in 
motion  a  permanent  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  We  may  stand  here  and  talk 
about  sending  messages,  but  the  mes- 
sage I  want  to  send  is  a  message  to  our 
children  that  this  is  not  a  futureless 
society,  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
future  and  that  we  will  guarantee 
their  future. 

To  deploy  this  absurd  and  dangerous 
weapon  and  a.ssume  that  it  is  on  mili- 
tary grounds  is  to  belie  the  reality. 

To  argue  that  we  have  to  employ 
this  weapon  on  political  grounds  is  an 
absurdity.  We  are  setting  in  motion 
objective  dangers  here.  The  world  is 
not  going  to  come  to  an  end  if  we  do 
not  deploy  this  Pershing  mi.ssile. 

All  the.se  arguments.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  -see  it.  go  clearly  and  powerfully  to 
stopping  this  deployment.  It  is  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
would  march  into  this  well  and  assert 
with  any  degree  of  integrity  and  any 
.straight  face  that  not  to  purchase  this 
weapon  or  to  deploy  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  the  victims  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  is  bazarre  enough 
to  make  that  argument:  but  I  think 
that  one  can  make  the  intelligent  ar- 
gument that  if  we  deploy  it.  we  may 
very  well  trigger  in  factors  that  will 
take  us  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
ever  known. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  some 
time  to  try  to  make  an  argument  and  I 
make  it  very  powerfully  and  I  do  not 
take  the  well  every  day.  but  I  believe 
so  .strongly  that  the  most  destabilizing 
act  that  we  can  engage  in  at  this 
moment  is  to  deploy  these  weapons  in 
Western  Europe  in  December. 

I  plead  with  you  to  support  this 
amendment  to  stop  going  forward.  We 
have  already,  by  the  threat  of  the  de- 
ployment, got  the  Soviet  Union  to 
offer  three  respon.ses.  They  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  us.  but  at  least  they 
have  begun  to  react. 

To  deploy  these  weapons  changes 
the  situation  dramatically  and  drasti- 
cally and  very  frighteningly. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Just  one  question  I 
would  like  lo  ask.  Is  it  not  .so  that  if  we 
adopt  the  gentleman's  position  that 
we  would  be  in  effect  canceling  out 
our  commitment  to  our  allies,  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  the  very  people  who.  on  behalf  of 
the  free  world,  have  requested  this 
American  action? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  a  good  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Watkins).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  granted  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  2  additional  minutes.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman  in  1  additional 
minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  asked  a  good  question. 
I  have  tried  in  part  to  answer  it  by 
stating  the  historical  context  within 
which  this  request  was  made. 

In  1979.  the  emphasis  of  that  re- 
quest was  not  deployment,  and  I  have 
gone  to  Western  Europe.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Social  Democrats  who  were 
in  power  at  the  time  that  this  decision 
was  made  and  they  said  that  our  em- 
pha-sis  was  not  on  deployment  of  the 
weapon.  Our  emphasis  was  on  negotia- 
tion. We  simply  said  deployment,  if 
you  cannot  negotiate. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
there  are  great  dynamics  that  are 
moving  us  toward  deployment  of  these 
weapons,  rather  than  more  creative 
energy  toward  negotiations. 

No.  2.  if  we  buy  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument No.  1.  he  has  already  stated 
that  we  have  purcha.sed  a  number  of 
these  Pershing  II  mi.ssiles  already.  To 
not  purchase  anymore  certainly  does 
not  back  off  our  word. 

No.  3.  to  move  back  away  from  De- 
cember, as  if  in  some  way  we  have  to 
walk  in  lockstep  toward  a  particular 
date  of  deployment  and  not  have  the 
creative  dynamics  of  negotiation  is  an 
absurdity. 

Finally,  we  know  as  politicians  that 
we  cannot  control  the  movement.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  rigid  adherence  to  a 
deployment  time  .schedule  is  not  what 
will  reduce  weapons  in  Europe,  but  the 
tenacious  clinging  to  the  concept  of 
peaceful  political  negotiations  is  what 
it  .seems  to  me  will  bring  us  to  that 
point.  So  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Finally.  I  have  talked  with  Willie 
Brandt  and  other  members,  other 
leaders  and  former  leaders  in  Western 
Europe.  In  my  estimation,  they  believe 
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WiUif  Br:uult  cirnr  to  the  United 
States  and  i;:U'  ttie  historical  back- 
Kroiind  and  thru  said  to  an  ad  hoc 
hearing  of  Mfjnbrrs  of  Congress  here 
on  Capitol  Hil!  that,  at  a  minimum,  we 
ought  to  dt'ftr  and  delay  this  deploy- 
ment for  at  leiusi  6  months,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  for  successful  negolia- 
1 1(111    not  deployment. 

Mr  CJEKAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr  I)P:LLUMS  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

Mr  Cif-K.-XS  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree,  would  he  not. 
that  there  h;us  been  no  request  from 
these  very  .s:itn<  i.  ■  in  the  context 
of  recent  de\elupin(  uLn  not  to  deploy. 

The  CHAIf^MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Addabbo.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  repeat  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  question  was.  in 
view  of  all  the  gentleman  has  said  has 
transpired  and  all  the  gentleman's 
conversations  about  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  months,  there 
has  been  no  request  from  those  very 
same  allies  not  to  deploy.  There  has 
been  no  request  from  our  allies  to 
postpone  deployment.  There  has  been 
no  request  from  them  not  to  supply 
the  wherewithal  within  which  to  go 
ahead  with  deployment.  Ls  that  not  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  No.  it  is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement.  It  is  a  very  simplified 
statement.  Let  my  try  to  answer  it  in 
some  detail. 

First,  the  leader  of  England.  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  and  the  leader  of  West 
Germany  has  said  that  we  ought  to  go 
forward,  but  in  other  countries  this  is 
clearly  a  question  and  even  in  those 
two  countries  the  latest  polls  show 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  these  allied  nations  totally 
oppose  and  are  terribly  frightened  by 
the  potential  of  the  deployment  of 
these  weapons. 

In  Amsterdam,  for  example,  they 
have  not  made  the  decision  in  the 
Netherlands.  I  would  risk  this  predic- 
tion, that  when  the  vote  is  taken  on 
the  question  of  deployment  in  some  of 
the  Western  European  countries,  that 
the  vote  will  be  "no.  "  I  believe  in  the 
Netherlands  the  vote  will  be  "no."  So 
there  is  no  unified  approach.  You 
have  some  leaders  in  Europe  who  say 
go  forward,  but  you  have  got  millions 
of  people  who  live  in  those  countries 
and  who  believe  that  they  may  very 
well  be  the  first  nuclear  battlefield. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  may  not  be  the  first  battle- 
field, but  we  certainly  will  be  engulfed 


in  some  nuclear  war  if  we  go  duAn 
that  road  i  think  that  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DEIXUMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  know  that  the  Pershing  II  would 
not  have  helped  us  in  Lebanon  or  in 
Grenada.  I  do  not  even  think  the  Per 
shing  II  is  going  to  help  us  in  Europe, 
especially  if  it  does  not  work. 

Referring  again  to  my  amendment— 
my  amendment  just  says  to  stop  the 
procurement  until  the  Army  com- 
pletes development  and  testing  and 
has  a  missile  that  we  know  will  work. 

We  have,  as  I  said  before,  already 
appropriated  the  money  for  112  of 
these  mi.ssiles.  Stop  the  procurement 
now.  See  what  happens  in  our  arms 
control  discussions;  but  more  impor- 
tant, complete  the  R&D  so  that  when 
we  do  procure  the  remaining  missiles, 
we  are  assured  they  will  work. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  prolong  the 
debate,  but  I  would  like  to  make  just  a 
few  points,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  realize  where  some 
of  our  colleagues  are  coming  from. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California;  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  he  has  a  very  differ- 
ing view  than  many  of  us.  I  think  most 
of  us.  on  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  opposing  the  Pershing 
II  missiles,  the  gentleman  has  opposed 
almost— I  will  not  say  almost  all,  but 
many  of  our  defense  systems  which 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  one  period  earlier  this  session,  the 
gentleman  sent  us  five  letters  in  1 
week. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  personal 
privilege? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
have  time.  I  want  to  make  a  couple 
points. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  has 
challenged  my  credibility. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  let 
me  finish. 

At  one  point  during  this  session,  the 
gentleman  sent  five  letters  in  1  week 
which  proposed  to  cut  off  all  funding 
for  the  B-1  bomber;  all  funding  for 
the  peacekeeper  missile,  the  MX;  all 
funding  for  the  Pershing  II  and 
ground  crui.se  missiles;  all  funding  for 
the  Ml  tank.  The  gentleman  wanted 
to  cut  our  civil  defense  back  to  almost 
zero,  and  he  also  wanted  to  cut  our 
military  forces,  our  actual  manpower, 
back  by  15  percent  over  a  5year 
period  at  a  level  of  3  percent  a  year. 


NdVV.  I  think  the  pciiple  of  the 
United  .S'air  iif  .America  need  to 
know  th:i!  ii;  niaii\  (j1  our  rnind.s  that 
is  iii,ii;i' •  r  ,il  di.sarrnarneni  The  .S<i\ul 
Uniui.  uiid  lUs  allle.s  and  n.\  rolha^'U.:, 
and  surrogates  are  a  tn-  nac  »■  to  vi-orld 
peace  and  to  the  fntun  ,.(  urit\  of  the 
United  States  of  .Anierii  a  and  unilater- 
al disarmament  invites  a^jure.ssion 

In  1938  in  this  country.  Winston 
Churchill  said: 

Does  anyone  believe  that  a  call  to  a  strong 
military  defense  is  a  call  to  war?  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  only  guarantee  of  peace  is  to 
have  a  strong  defense. 

That  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
then. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
need  to  provide  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  this  country.  We  need  to 
work  with  our  NATO  allies  to  preserve 
the  security  of  their  countries  as  well 
as  our  own.  They  have  asked  for  us  to 
deploy  these  weapons  and  we  need  to 
go  ahead  with  it. 

D  1440 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  one 
quick  question.  That  is  all.  just  one. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  not  dignify 
that  response. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman    from    California   (Mr. 

DELLUMS). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  yield.  All  I 
have  ever  asked  was  to  allow  me  to 
state  as  cogently  as  possible  the  full 
range  of  my  arguments.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman.  I  would  make  several 
quick  points. 

First  of  all.  one  of  the  tactics  that 
we  tend  to  use  here  is  to  challenge  the 
personal  credibility  or  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  Member.  What  this  gen- 
tleman feels  is  important  but  the 
other  important  aspect,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  is  the  argument  that  this 
gentleman  makes  is  not  a  cogent  argu- 
ment. 

Attack  the  argument.  The  gentle- 
man attacks  the  credibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual Member,  and  that  is  a  gross 
insult,  and  1  have  never  attacked  the 
integrity  of  any  individual  Member 
here. 

I  try  to  listen  to  the  intellectual 
comments  of  the  argument  presented 
by  my  colleagues. 

Finally,  the  great  bad  word  of  the 
1980s  for  a  Member  of  our  political 
body  to  be  referred  to  is  "You,  unila- 
teralist, you." 

That  is  enough  to  start  a  fight.  The 
guy  says.  "No.  I  am  not  a  unilateralist. 
I  am  a  multilateral,  verifiable."  so  on 
and  so  on,  but  I  am  not  a  unilateralist. 


M\  art-ument  is  simply  this:  The 
ira^;edy  of  this  body,  including  col 
It  a^'ues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  tny  liberal  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  is  that  they 
can  only  fight  one  weapons  system  at 
a  time. 

I  am  trying  to  fight  a  concept.  I  am 
trying  to  fight  a  mentality.  There  are 
a  number  of  assumptions  on  which  we 
establish  foreign,  and  military  foreign 
policy.  That  does  not  make  me  any 
less  an  American.  That  does  not  make 
me  any  less  concerned  about  the  na- 
tional .security  of  this  Nation. 

What  this  gentleman  has  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  force  my  roUeapues 
to  think  in  different  terms. 

I  have  worked  very  hard  to  present 
my  arguments.  None  of  you  have 
marched  into  the  well  and  said  my 
6-  to  10-minute  timeframe  is  absurd. 
Dignify  the  credibility  of  the  argu- 
ment, bo  not  spend  time  challenging 
the  personal  integrity  of  any  individ 
ual  Members.  That  detracts  from  us. 
and  it  detracts  from  this  body  and 
from  a  debate  around  the  question  of 
nuclear  arms  which  I  perceive  to  be 
the  moral  i.ssue  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  when 
any  individual  of  this  House  is  charac- 
terized as  a  unilateral  disarmer.  That 
does  no  one  any  service. 

My  colleague  from  California  and  I 
agree  on  some  issues  and  disagree  on 
others,  but  he  always  takes  the  floor 
and  makes  a  very  intelligent  case  for 
his  point  of  view,  and  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  listen  to  what  he  is  .saying. 
because  all  perspectives  should  be 
heard  in  this  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
spends  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation.  He 
comes  here  prepared  to  debate  the.se 
Issues,  and  I  think  he  does  a  service  to 
this  House  in  presenting  his  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  tfiank  my  col 
league 

The  C}1AIHMAN.  T  he  question  is  on 
Uie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Addabbo, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMlNIiMKNT  OFrERED  BY  MP     nPKlFiK  "F 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  UREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofit-red  by  Mr  IJrhkr  of 
California:  Page  19.  line  5,  strike  out 
■■$100,500,000"  and  all  that  follows  IhrouKh 
•'1983/1985":  on  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    137.800,000:'. 

Page  19.  line  12.  strike  out 
S'2.807.702.000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,845,002,000  ■ 

Mr  DREIEH  of  California,  Mr, 
Chairman,  my  aniendmeni  is  straight 


forward.  It  reinstates  the  S37.3  million 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia's 
point  of  order  has  struck  out, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  point  of 
order  being  conceded  on  the  Stinger,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  come  back  with  an 
amendment  to  put  that  money  in  at 
this  point  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  no  problems  with  it.  and  we 
accept  the  amendment, 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  do  everything  possible  to  move 
ahead  with  this.  All  we  are  doing  is 
supporting  the  committee  position, 
and  the  committee  has  strongly  stated 
in  their  report  that  it  is  important  for 
full  funding  of  the  Stinger  program. 
Ba.sed  on  the  committee  report,  they 
were  making  no  attempt  to  bring 
about  any  kind  of  reduction, 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  .iust  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  Stinger  is  a  .substitute 
for  the  Red  Eye. 

These  are  both  hand-held  antiair- 
craft weapons,  but  the  Red  Eye  which 
is  the  standard  weapon  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time  is  a  heat-.seek- 
ing  mi.ssile.  and  that  means  that  the 
missile  has  to  go  up  the  tail  pipe  of  a 
departing  aircraft,  so  by  the  time  you 
are  ready  to  fire  the  Red  Eye.  the 
enemy  has  already  dropped  his  ammu- 
nition and  moved  on. 

The  Stinger  will  make  it  possible  to 
get  an  oncoming  aircraft,  and  there- 
fore, the  money  that  the  gentleman  is 
proposing  to  add  to  the  bill  would  pro- 
\ide  for  the  development  of  the  ad- 
vance Stinger,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  system. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  addition, 
and  I  will  say  in  closing  that  all  we  are 
doing  here  is  supporting  the  commit- 
tee's position.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  add 
$37.3  million  to  procure  the  basic  ver- 
sion of  the  Stinger.  It  does  not  procure 
the  advanced  version  of  the  Stinger, 
which  we  support. 

The  Army  says  that  the  basic  Sting- 
er has  limitation.s  against  the  postulat- 
ed threat    Indeed,  the  .Army  has  start- 


ed prototype  production  of  an  ad- 
vanced model,  and  plans  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  yet  a  third  version  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Army  has  already  contracted 
for  over  8,000  of  the  basic  Stingers. 
That  is  more  than  enough  of  an  inven- 
tory of  basic  Stingers,  which  may  not 
adequately  meet  the  threat. 

What  we  are  .saying  is.  go  ahead  with 
the  advanced  version.  Next  year  we 
will  further  fund  the  advanced  ver- 
sions, but  to  spend  $37.3  million  to  buy 
additional  deficient  Stingers  makes  no 
sen.se  at  all.  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thought  the  amendment  that  was 
being  offered  was  very  simply  replac- 
ing the  money  in  the  same  program 
that  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of 
order  because  it  was  funded  through 
another  source. 

What  is  being  done  with  this  amend- 
ment that  would  change  what  the 
committee  set  out  to  do? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  committee  po- 
sition was  to  provide  the  requested 
sum  of  $137.8  million,  made  up  of 
$100.5  million  in  new  funds,  and  $37.3 
million  transferred  from  the  prior 
year  appropriation.  Our  report  spoke 
to  the  second  generation,  and  said 
that  no  more  than  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  basic  Stingers  should  be  pro- 
cured. By  providing  an  appropriation 
of  $137.8  million,  as  this  amendment 
does,  more  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  basic  Stinger  and  that  is  what 
we  are  opposing. 
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Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
not  aware  that  that  was  the  gentle- 
man from  California's  intention. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  STR.^TTON,  It  is  my  under- 
standing. I  would  say  to  the  chairman, 
is  it  not.  that  the  committee  has  ori- 
gionally  proposed  to  spend  $137.3  mil- 
lion in  "the  bill  for  the  Stinger,  But  on 
a  point  of  order  $100  million  of  that 
S137.3  million  has  to  be  dropped. 

However,  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  Dreier)  Is 
simply  to  take  that  remaining  $37.3 
million  and  use  it  for  as  many  Stingers 
as  we  can  buy.  And  not  all  of  these,  I 
would  say  to  the  chairman.  a.s  I  under- 
stand it.  would  be  ba.sic  Stingers,  Some 
of  these  would  be  advanced  Stingers. 

And  since  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
weapon.  I  think  we  ought  to  spend  at 
least  the  money  that  still  remains, 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
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I  tiiiirman  of  the  committeo.  to  support 
the  Stinger  in  this  second  version. 

Funds  remain  available  in  the  1983 
appropriation  for  the  basic  Stinger. 
We  said  that  more  basic  Stingers 
should  not  be  bought,  so  we  move  that 
funds  out  of  1983  and  into  the  1984 
budget  for  the  advanced  Stinger. 

If  this  amendment  carries,  this  gives 
the  Army  an  additional  $37.3  million 
which  will  continue  to  permit  them  to 
buy  the  basic  Stinger,  which  is  inad- 
equate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  this 
thing  to  go  off  in  the  wrong  direction. 
I  thmk  everybody  in  this  room  dealing 
with  this  subject  understands  what  it 
is  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  want, 
because  we  end  up  with  a  confused  ve- 
hicle, to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

As  I  understand  it.  it  is  the  gentle- 
man from  California's  intention  to  do 
with  this  money  now  offered  exactly 
what  it  is  that  the  subcommittee  set 
out  to  do  through  another  source  of 
funding. 

I  do  not  see  anything  that  is  wrong 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  do  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot  do 
that  through  this  amendment. 

We  can  certainly  say  here  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  that  it  is 
our  intention  that  this  money  be  used 
not  for  the  basic  Stinger,  as  was  the 
desire  of  the  subcommittee  in  its  origi- 
nal language,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  to  provide  the  funds  for 
those  Stingers  that  were  contemplated 
by  the  subcommittee's  effort. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Ab.so- 
lutely.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  will  say  what  we  are 
doing  is  responding  to  the  point  of 
order  that  was  ruled  on  earlier  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Our 
response  is  simply  to  implement  the 
committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history, 
fine.  Let  the  Army  take  that  $37.3  mil- 
lion we  could  not  move  forward  and 
reprogram  it  or  turn  it  back  to  the 
Treasury.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
ought  to  defeat  what  it  is  the  subcom- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  and  what  the 
gentleman  was  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nt-w  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

If  it  is  the  legislative  hi.story  that 
the  transfer  of  funds  was  stricken  by 
the  point  of  order,  and  that  the  Arrw 
is  not  to  use  those  funds  lo  buy   'he 


basic  Stinger,  our  concerns  are  satis- 
fied. If  tho.se  funds  and  the  funds  we 
are  appropriating  in  this  bill  are  for 
the  second  and  third  generation 
Stinger,  then  I  would  accept  the 
amendment  with  that  legislative  histo- 
ry. We  could  po.ssibly  clarify  this  point 
further  when  we  gel  into  conference. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  the  legislative  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dreier). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 

Combat  Vehicles.  Army 

iincludinc  transfer  of  funds' 

For  const  ruction,  procurement .  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  weapons  and 
trackt'd  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
inK  ordnance,  .spare  parts  and  acces.sories 
therefor:  specialized  equipment  and  trainink; 
devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  neces.sary  there- 
for, without  regard  to  .section  4774.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  foreKoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pro.secut- 
ed  thereon  prior  to  appro\al  of  title  as  re- 
quired by  section  355.  Rexised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expen.ses 
necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
$4,542,196,000.  and  in  addition.  $83,800,000. 
to  b<'  derived  by  transfer  from  Procure- 
ment of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve 
hides.  Army.  1983/1985  .  to  remain  avail 
able  for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  liked  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  point  to 
allow  the  Army  to  provide  a  second 
.source  for  the  Ml  tank  engine  but  1 
recognize  that  because  of  the  action 
on  the  authorization  bill  1  am  unable 
to  under  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

I  ju.st  simply  want  to  remind  \.\\\? 
body  that  second  sourcing  provides  an 
opportunity  to  save  $10,000  per  engine 
and  over  S60  million  over  the  life  of 
this  program,  ba.std  on  the  bids  that 
were  received  by  the  Army. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  in 
the  legislative  proee.ss  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  what  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  v.as  a  \  ery  unwise  deci- 
sion, and  restore  some  competitive 
pressure  on  this  program. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Vice  Chief  of 
the  Army  came  to  my  office  and  I  said 
to  him.  What  about  this  engine  di- 
lemmr.:^  Wliat  about  the  problems?  Is 
the  'oniractor  now  providing  those  en- 
fiints  on  a  timely  basis?' 

And  the  Vice  Chief  of  the  Army  told 
me.  he  said,  Congre.ssman,  after  the 
authorization  bill  was  pa.ssed  with  that 
amendment  barring  competition.  "  he 
said,     \vc  ha\c  not  recei\t'd  engines  on 


a  timely  bases  from  the  prime  contrac- 
tor." 

Just  as  I  expected,  as  soon  as  the 
threat  of  competition  was  removed  we 
have  gone  back  to  the  .same  kind  of 
sloppy  work  that  we  had  before. 

I  have  never  been  so  disappointed  in 
my  career  in  this  House  as  I  was  when 
we  voted  to  do  away  with  competition, 
competition  that  would  have  provided 
a  savings  to  this  Government. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  find 
a  way  to  come  forward  with  an  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  the  Army  and  the 
Defen.se  Department  to  have  the  com- 
petition that  they  request. 

Mr,  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  a  general  proponent  of  dual 
sourcing  but  an  opponent  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  the  Armed 
Services  authorization  bill.  I  must 
again  point  out— and  I  do  not  want  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  committee  at 
this  point  to  rehash  what  we  have 
found  out— but  there  may  be  no  real 
.savings.  The  Army  says.  well,  there 
may  or  may  not  b<  a  siuings. 

Until  we  know  lor  sure  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  savings,  we  should  only 
spend  money  for  surveys.  When  we 
know  there  is  going  to  be  a  savings, 
then  we  could  move  ahead. 

On  what  the  Vice  Chief  has  told  the 
gentleman,  we  had  our  surveys  and  in- 
vesiigations  staff  as  well  as  GAO  con- 
tinually monitoring  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs.  Sometimes  the  sav- 
ings by  giving  to  a  .second  .source  arc- 
offset  by  the  cost  of  Government -fur- 
nished equipment  or  other  start-up 
costs  which  are  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  also,  a  second  source  might 
make  sense  if  we  know  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  with  more  than  840  tanks 
per  year.  Then  the  committee  would 
look  at  it.  But  at  this  point  in  time 
there  was  no  .savings,  no  proof  of  sav- 
ings except  alleged  savings. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  only  point  out  to  my 
chairman  that  I  apprc^ciate  the  fact 
that  he  has  .said  he  is  prepared  to  look 
at  this  issue  if  in  fact  we  get  from  the 
contractor  a  bid  that  shows  that  real 
savings  can  be  achieved. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  bid  that 
was  received  did  have  the  contractor 
providing  the  basic  facilities  as  part  of 
that  bid. 

Sc^cond.  there  would  be  a  $10,000  per 
engine  savings. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
his  point. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  But  there  are  other 
costs  like  Government-furnished 
equipment. 

Mr.  DICKS  If  I  can  respond  to  my 
chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
reconsider  this  matter  and  that  the 
only  objection  he  had  to  competition 


was  on  the  question  of  whether  in  fact 
it  would  save  us  some  money. 

There  is  no  one  who  I  respect  more 
in  this  House  for  the  kind  of  dedicated 
work  that  he  does  to  try  and  hold 
down  wasteful  defense  spending  than 
my  distinguished  chairman.  He  has 
served  this  country  and  this  Hou.se 
very,  very  well  as  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  And  he  has  always 
acted  in  a  way  that  is  trying  to  be 
frugal  with  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
no  one  respects  that  more  than  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  another  great  patriot,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel). 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  only  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  this  engine  contract 
was  competed? 

Mr.  DICKS.  All  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  is  that  the  Army 
felt  it  was  not  getting  quality  work 
done  by  the  incumbent  contractor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  Dicks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  Army  wanted  to 
have  a  competition  to  determine 
whether  they  could  get  another  con- 
tractor to  come  in  and  provide  part  of 
the  work.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
the  incumbent  contractor  did  original- 
ly win  the  competition,  but  they  were 
not  doing  a  good  job.  and  that  is  why 
the  Army  wanted  go  to  a  second 
source. 

The  bids  were  received  and  it  is  my 
information  from  the  Army  that  had 
the  second  source  been  accepted  we 
would  have  saved  $10,000  per  engine. 
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Now  why  would  this  Congress  want 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  competition? 
Why  would  this  Congress  want  to  say 
that  the  Army  cannot  consider  a 
second  source?  Why  would  this  Con- 
gress want  to  stop  the  competitive 
process,  which  is  what  we  need  to  do  if 
we  are  going  to  get  defense  spending 
under  control? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I,  of  course,  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  gentleman 
ever  inquire  of  the  Army  as  to  why 
they  did  not  cancel  the  contract  when 
the  contractor  was  not  performing, 
rather  than  waiting  until  after  he  had 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  upgrade 
his  equipment  as  the  Army  requested 
him  to  do? 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  problem  is  that  the 
Army  needs  to  get  those  engines  be- 


cause we  have  the  tank  program  un- 
derway. 

What  they  were  trying  to  do  is  to 
bring  in  competition,  first,  to  increase 
their  surge  capability:  and  second,  to 
put  pressure  on  the  incumbent  con- 
tractor on  the  threat  of  losing  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  business,  to  do  a 
better  job. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel)  that  the 
moment  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee amendment  went  into  place  sud- 
denly we  are  now  getting  shoddy  work 
done  by  the  incumbent  contractor.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
stepped  in  and  said  that  there  cannot 
be  competition  on  these  tank  engines. 
Mr.  DANIEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  perfectly  correct  up  to  a  point.  But 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  Army  should 
recognize  the  deficiencies  in  these  con- 
tracts or  in  the  performance,  before 
they  request  a  contractor  to  upgrade 
the  equipment  so  that  they  can  meet 
the  performance  standards. 

To  do  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
destroy  the  industrial  base. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  want  to  expand  the 
industrial  ba.se.  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  want  more  competition,  that  is  why 
we  want  somebody  else  to  build  these 
engines. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of 
course  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  someone  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect  on  most  matters. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  judgments,  and  what  I 
will  be  saying  here,  are  based  on  facts 
and  not  fiction. 

I  can  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  Much  of  what  he  has 
said  I  have  no  quarrel  with.  The  basis 
on  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  second 
sourcing.  I  agree  with.  We  went  over 
most  of  this  in  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. 

But  the  gentleman  is  saying  some- 
thing   has    happened    subsequent    to 
that  time. 
Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Which  is  contrary 
to  the  facts  as  I  know  them.  I  did  not 
want  that  left  without  being  corrected. 
Mr.  DICKS.   Would  the   gentleman 
from  Alabama  be  prepared  to  sit  down 
with  me.  and  with  the  Army  and  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  about  this  com- 
petition so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
misunderstanding? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dicks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  DICKS.  I  of  course  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so.  Let  me  say  that  I, 
subsequent  to  the  authorization  bill, 
discussed  this  with  the  Army  and  I  am 
told,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
told  by  the  Army  that  Avco-Lycoming 
is  in  fact  producing  on  schedule  and 
they  have  no  complaint  with  the  prod- 
uct. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
based  this  on  the  premise  that  we  are 
trying  to  stifle  competition.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
There  was  a  competition  when  the 
contract  was  originally  let. 

How  many  competitions  should  you 
have  in  the  life  of  a  contract?  Well, 
maybe  that  is  problematical.  But  now 
the  problem  is,  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  the  Army  had  trouble  initially 
with  the  manufacturer.  They  got  at 
cross  purposes.  They  got  very  dissatis- 
fied with  Avco.  That  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  I  could  take  back  my 
time  for  just  a  minute.  I  talked  to  the 
Vice  Chief  of  the  Army  last  week.  He 
.sa.vs  they  are  still  dissatisfied  with 
Avco.  the  incumbent  contractor. 

I  would  suggest  competition  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  what  we  did  on 
the  authorization  bill  was  not  a  very 
wise  decision. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  set  the 
record  straight,  and  this  is  on  my  time: 
We  have  never  tried  to  stifle  competi- 
tion. We  believe  in  it.  When  the  con- 
tract was  originally  completed,  there 
was  a  competition  and  it  was  selected 
through  a  competitive  process. 

There  was  trouble  with  the  manu- 
facturer subsequent  to  that  time.  We 
have  a  difference  in  fact,  between 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  from  what  I  have,  so  we  can  re- 
solve that  as  to  what  the  Army  says 
the  situation  is  now.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  when  the  authorization  bill 
came  up  we  debated  all  this.  We  have 
never  been  opposed  to  competition.  It 
is  a  question  of  how  many  times  must 
you  make  them  go  over  this  same 
hurdle? 

Now.  prior  to  the  bill  and  prior  to 
going  into  conference.  I  personally  sat 
down  and  talked  with  Mr.  Ambrose. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Army.  We 
discussed  this.  He  came  up  with  a 
whole  new  set  of  figures  that  had 
never,  never  surfaced  during  our  hear- 
ings. 

We  started  out  and  we  talked  about 
buying  7.000  tanks.  Nobody  questions 
that. 

Then  they  were  going  to  require  an 
additional  3,000  engines,  spares,  parts. 
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Thrct  (iiiys  before  we  were  to  go  into 
conltTtiicc  he  comes  up  with  a  figure 
of  13,000. 

The  question  then  was:  'Well,  now, 
if  you  are  going  to  start  a  second 
source,  a  new  source  has  to  be  facili- 
tized.  and  has  to  come  on  line.  They 
have  to  build  up  a  learning  curve  so 
that  they  can  then  be  competitive."  If 
you  are  only  going  to  buy  7.000  en- 
gines or  10.000.  at  what  point  during 
the  buy  would  the  second  source  come 
on  so  as  to  effect  these  savings? 

If  you  have  to  facilitize  upfront  and 
make  the  gross  capital  uivestment,  will 
you  have  enough  engines  left  to 
produce  then  to  make  a  significant 
savings?  Only  by  adding  the  additional 
3.000  engines  that  they  came  up 
with— and  they  never  did  explain 
where  they  came  from— but  only  by 
stretching  the  buy  over  what  we  had 
been  told  in  committee  and  in  subcom- 
mittee and  had  debated,  only  then 
could  you  justify  going  to  the  second 
source. 

That  is  the  reason  we  opposed  open- 
ing up  for  a  new  competition,  a  second 
source.  But  I  have  subsequently  talked 
to  people  from  Garrett:  I  have  subse- 
quently talked  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  who  is  very  in- 
terested in  this,  and  I  subsequently 
talked  to  the  Army,  and  I  said,  'We 
are  for  a  savings  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
have  no  objection  to  a  second  source  if 
you  can  justify  the  additional  tanks." 

Mr.  DICKS.  Why  then  did  you  put 
language  in  the  bill  that  says  you 
cannot  have  a  second  source? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  complete  on  my  time, 
we  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  a 
second  source  if  the  gentleman  can 
show  the  justification  for  enough  en- 
gines in  the  buy  to  make  a  second 
source  profitable,  or  where  it  saves 
money 

So  that  comes  up  to  how  solid  the 
figures  are  on  how^  many  engines  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  and  how 
soon  the  second  source  could  come  on 
board. 

So  the  gentleman  and  I  .start  from 
the  same  basic  premi.se.  we  would  like 
to  save  money,  we  would  like  to  have 
good  competition  which  drives  the  cost 
down.  It  is  a  question  of  how  many  we 
are  gomg  to  buy  and  how  soon  they 
can  come  on  hne 

Mr.  DICKS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DICKIN.soN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  DICK.s  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldiriK 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
I  offered  to  the  author  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  you  ((/uld  not  have  a  .second 
sourer  unle.s.s  the  Army  could  certify 
that  It  was  cost  effective. 

I  am  surprised,  with  that  kind  of 
lan^^uage.  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
Members    of    the    committee    opposed 


my  amendment.  It  says  uiiiy  il  it  i.i 
cost-effective. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Unfortunately, 
this  sort  of  gets  into  conflicts  and  per- 
sonalities. But  knowing  .some  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  program  in  the 
past,  we  knew  the  Army  was  deter- 
mined to  take  this  contract  and  take  it 
away,  contrary  to  law.  We  were  not 
going  to  allow  that. 

If  they  could  justify  it  on  the  facts, 
fine,  but  per.sonalities  got  involved  and 
we  just  did  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  (H.M  KM  AN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment  including  ordnance,  spare 
part5,  and  accessories  therefor;  ,specialized 
equipment:  expan.sion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, and  .such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re 
quired  by  section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  $9,994,245,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  seek 
recognition? 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  page  20.  line  9.  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
page  and  line  numbers  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment.  We 
have  already  passed  that  section. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
on  my  feet  at  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  was  on  his  feet 
but  did  not  know  that  he  was  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
at  the  microphone.  I  was  standing.  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  my  amendent 
had  the  Chairman  recognized  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
have  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  was  not 
seeking  active  recognition.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  gentleman  was  on  his 
feet  but  did  not  notice  that  he  was 
.seeking  recognition  by  any  vocal  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of 
course  must  abide  by  the  Chair's  deci- 
sion on  it.  but  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations who  saw  me  standing  if  he 


would  relinquish  his  position  on  that 
matter 

D  1510 
Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
cannot  relinquish  it,  because  if  I  relm 
quish   it    to   the   gentleman,   there   art- 
other  Members  who  arc  not   here  who 
have  amendments  they  wish  to  offer, 
and  I  would  not  go  back  to  them. 
So  I  deeply  resret  my  position. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr    Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   I   be  permit- 
ted   to   offer    my    amendment   at   this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama^ 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object 

The  (ii.M  H.MAN  Objection  is 
heard 

The  (11  AIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
i  including  transfer  of  funds' 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law,  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway:  procurement  of 
critical,  long  leadtime  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con- 
verted In  the  future;  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  follows: 
for  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
$1,398,400,000;  for  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram advance  procurement,  $306,500,000; 
for  the  T  AK  cargo  ship  conversion  pro- 
gram. $900,000;  for  the  SSN  688  nuclear 
attack  submarine  program.  $1,988,000,000; 
for  the  reactivation  of  the  LI.S.S.  Wisconsin. 
$57,700,000;  for  the  aircraft  carrier  service 
life  extension  program.  $95,900,000;  for  the 
CG-47  AEGIS  cruiser  program. 

$3,200,550,000;  for  the  DDG  51  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  program.  $53,000,000;  for  the 
l^D-41  landing  ship  dock  program. 
$405,500,000;  for  the  FFG-7  guided  mLssile 
frigate  program.  $218,000,000  which  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  subdivisions  of 
■Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy  1980/ 
1984".  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy 
1981  1985  ,  and  Shipbuilding  and  Conver 
sion.  Navy  1982/1986"  and  "shipbuilding 
and  converslon.s.  Navy  1983/1987",  and  in 
addition,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  may  be 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  provision  to  the 
FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate  program  from 
other  subdivisions  of  this  account,  provided 
that  the  PFG  7  guided  missile  frigate  shall 
be  constructed  with  an  upgraded  MK-92 
fire  control  system  and  an  X  band  phased 
array  radar;  for  the  T  AO  fleet  oiler  ship 
program,  $349,900,000;  for  the  IVICM  mine 
countermeasures  ship  program. 

$221,000,000;  for  the  MSH  coastal  mine 
hunter  program,  $65,000,000;  for  the  TAGS 
surveying  ship  program,  $34,500,000:  for  the 
T  AKR  fast  logistics  ship  program, 
$219,000,000;    for   the  T-AH    hospital   ship 


program.  $210,000,000;  for  the  T  AFS 
combat  stores  ship  program,  $11,000,000:  for 
the  LHD  1  amphibious  assault  ship  pro- 
gram, $1,365,700,000:  for  the  strategic  .seallft 
program.  $31,000,000;  for  craft,  outfitting, 
post  deliverv.  cost  growth,  and  escalation  on 
prior  year  programs.  $1,040,600,000;  in  all: 
$10,913,650,000.  and  in  addition. 

$'218,000,000  to  be  derived  by  tran.sfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided.  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  account  shall  be  reduced  by 
$140,500,000,  as  follows:  $27,500,000  for  con- 
sultants, studies,  and  analyses,  and 
$113,000,000  for  revised  economic  assump- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  any  naval  ve.ssel  to  be  con- 
structed in  shipyards  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  expended  in  foreign  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  major  components  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure  of  such  ve.ssel: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessel  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.    M>KIN'NKY     .Mr     Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  say  tiia!  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  be  sitting 
in  my  office  and  hear  my  ^'ood  friend 
from  the  west  coast  move  once  more 
into  the  foray  of  the  Ml  tank  engine, 
I  heard  comments  that  the  work  was 
sloppy.  I  heard  comments  that  things 
had  deteriorated.  I  heard  comments 
that  the  Army  was  di.ssatisfied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  12,700  of  my  constituents 
work  in  the  Avco/ Lycoming  plant  and 
make  that  engine.  They  have  had  in- 
credible problems  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  that  engine,  mainly  because 
the  design  of  the  entire  tank  had  some 
intrinsic  problems.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems obviously  was  the  fact  that  the 
engbie,  being  a  turbine  engine,  has  to 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  air.  There  were 
dust  problems,  grit  problems.  Those 
were  not  of  Avco  Lycoming's  design. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  really 
feel  it  IS  somewhat  sad  that  union 
members,  over  10,000  of  them;  non- 
union members,  over  2,000  of  them, 
worked  night  and  day  to  solve  the 
problem  of  that  engine.  Some  did  not 
get  paid  extra  for  that  work,  but  they 
believed  in  the  plant  and  them.selves 
and  the  engine.  They  have  .solved  the 
problems.  The  Army  a.ssures  me  that 
tiiey  are  satisfied.  We  had  problems 
with  the  Chrysler  Corp.  We  had  prob- 
lems with  loo  much  Army  surveil- 
lance. They  are  ahead  of  production. 
Local  1010  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers ha-s  shown  themselves  to  be  in  the 
very  basic  concept  we  talk  about  now, 
not"  antagonism,  but  cooperation  with 
both  management  and  the  military  to 
build  an  engine  that  is  superlative. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY-  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia 

Mr,  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
(or  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  been  ad- 
vi.sed  by  staff  that  the  .Army  has  sent 
a  letter  of  commendation  to  the  work- 
ers at  Avco  for  superior  work.  I 
thought  this  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

September  23.  1983. 
To  All  Avco  Employees: 

It  is  well  linown  to  many  of  you  that  I 
have,  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  in 
office,  both  been  critical  of  the  rate  of  im- 
provement in  product  quality  for  thr  AGT 
1500  engine  and  have  personally  pressed 
hard  for  additional  actions  to  achieve  high 
quality  levels  It  i.s  clear  from  the  latest  data 
that  in  recent  months  Avco  has  achieved 
substantially  better  levels  of  quality  per- 
formance. I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  your 
efforts  and  encourage  you  to  sustain  and 
better  the  result.?  of  recent  months. 

It  is  very  important  to  both  Avco  and  the 
Army  that  this  engine  be  a  standout  compo- 
nent of  the  Ml  Tank.  The  importance  in- 
cludes not  only  operating  performance,  but 
also  durability,  maintenance  requirements, 
and  overhaul  costs. 

I  am  confident  that  sustained  effort  of  the 
kind  you  are  demonstrating  will  make  the 
engine  such  a  standoui 

James  R   .'Ambrose. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr  McKINNEY.  I  am  delighted  at 
my  friends  comments.  And  I  would 
simply  saN  I  have  heard  about  this  and 
I  think  that  this  is  a  work  force  in  a 
plant  that  showed  a  can-do  spirit  for 
this  country.  We  argued  this  issue 
throughout  the  authorization  bill  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  settled.  I 
felt  that  I  had  to  run  over  here  and 
turn  around  to  the  members  of  local 
No.  1010  and  say.  Guys.  I  know  what 
you  did.  I  know  how  late  you  stayed.  I 
have  watched  the  whole  process.  And 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Avco 
have  turned  around  in  a  grindingly 
poor  industrial  city  in  the  northeast 
and  made  a  35  year-old  Navy  plant 
turn  out  some  of  the  best  damned  en- 
gines in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

POINT  OK  OBPEF 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman 
will  slate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  lan- 
guage    on     page     25,     line     2,     after 

$218,000,000"  through  1983  1987". 
on  line  7.  and  also  the  language  after 

$10,913,650,000",  on  line  23  through 
■transfer"  on  line  24-an  in  the  para- 
graph 'Shipbuilding  and  Conversion. 
Navy  "—constitute  a  reapproprialion 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions and  thus  is  not  in  order  under 
rule  XXI.  clause  6. 

The  language  would  extend  the 
availability  of  the  funds  until  1988  and 
would  make  them  available  for  pur- 
po.ses  different  than  those  for  which 
thev  were  originally  appropriated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
nian  from  New  York  <Mr.  .Add.'vbbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order',' 


Mr   ADDABBO.  I  do.  Mr   Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Chair,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Bknnett)  please  delineate 
the  precise  pagt  and  line. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  25.  line  2.  after 
"$218,000,000",  through  "1983/1987". 
on  line  7,  and  also  the  language  after 
"$10. 913, 650, 000",  on  line  23  through 
"transfer"  on  line  24— all  in  the  para- 
graph "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy"— consliuite  a  reapproprialion 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions and  thus  is  not  in  order  under 
rule  XXI.  clause  6. 

That  is  the  precise  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  AddabbO  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order? 

Mr,  ADDABBO   I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MP.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  On 
page  25.  line  2.  after  program."  Insert  the 
following:  ■which  shall  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  subdivisions  of  the  paragraph;  ". 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  provides  $218  million  for 
the  FFG  7.  The  committee  supports 
this  program.  The  Navy  Department 
notified  the  committee  that  there 
were  prior  years  unobligated  funds 
that  could  have  been  used,  but  have 
now  been  stricken  by  the  point  of 
order. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  fund  the 
FFG  7  program  within  the  current 
shipbuilding  account.  We  were  advised 
by  the  department  that  there  were 
sufficient  prior  year  funds  to  con- 
struct the  FFG  7  Now  we  are  saying 
that  $218  million  of  the  funds  in  this 
paragraph  are  to  be  used  for  the  FFG 
7.  plus  the  additional  $100  million  in 
transfers  which  are  set  forth  further 
m  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  chairman  in  his  explanation.  A^  I 
read  it,  the  chairman's  language  refers 
to  $300  million  which  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  subdivisions  of  the 
paragraph. 

Am  I  reading  thai  correctly'' 

Mr  ADD.ABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield"" 

Mr.  EDW.ARDS  of  Alabama.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  We  are  now  stating 
thai  the  $218  million  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  subdivisions  of  the 
paragraph. ■  because  we  did  provide 
for    the    addnionai    $100    million    to 
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make  the  $318  million  on  line  7.  So 
now  we  fully  fund  the  FFG  7  within 
this  shipbuilding  appropriation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Then 
do  I  understand  that  under  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  chairman  that 
this  $218  million  could  come  from  any- 
where in  this  account  having  to  do 
with  shipbuilding? 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Is  the 
chairman  prepared  to  suggest  where 
in  this  account  those  funds  would 
come  from.' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  have  been  in- 
formed in  various  discussions  that  the 
Department  could  ab.sorb  svibstantial 
sums  of  money  within  this  $10.9  bil- 
lion appropriation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Since 
this  gentleman  has  not  been  so  in- 
formed, would  the  chairman  enlighten 
us  as  to  who  informed  the  chairman 
that  that  money  is  available  in  those 
accounts? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Well,  in  various  dis- 
cussions with  the  Navy  they  needed 
authorization  to  appropriate  funds 
and  transfer  some  of  the  funds  they 
could  find  from  previous  years  and  the 
balance  could  be  ab.sorbed  within  this 
years  account. 

We  do  know  that  they  have  over 
$200  million  left  over  from  prior  year 
funds  they  can  po.ssibly  reprogram  or 
transfer  these  funds  forward  with  the 
approval  of  the  legislative  and  appro- 
priations committees.  But.  again, 
within  this  account  I  believe  there  are 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  this  $218 
million. 

Again,  this  gentleman  and  I  know 
the  full  committee  fully  supports  the 
FFG  7  frigate  program.  And  if  they 
find  that  they  do  not  have  the  avail- 
able funds,  they  can  show  us  how  they 
are  being  hurt  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Let  me 
see  if  I  imderstand  what  the  chairman 
is  saying.  That  while  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  provided  in  our  bill  for 
the  FFG  was  ruled  out  of  order  be- 
cause it  was  prior  year  money,  the 
chairman  is  .saying  they  can  take  that 
same  money  and  reprogram  it,  with 
proper  approval,  and  build  the  same 
ship  with  the  same  money? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Very  possibly.  And 
if  they  cannot  do  it,  again,  we  can  cor- 
rect it  when  we  meet  with  the  Senate 
in  conference.  The  subcommittee  fully 
agrees  that  the  FFG-7  should  be 
funded,  and  we  believe  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  within  this  account  or 
other  accounts  to  build  it  without 
giving  them  any  additional  new 
money. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.ssue  is  an  i.ssue 
which  I  had  expected  to  address  in  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  for 
various  ships  which  the  committee  in 
its  euphoria  thought  could  be  ob- 
tained by  getting  funds  that  had  been 
otherwise  appropriated. 

I  therefore  took  this  up  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  wrote 
me  on  October  25: 

I  am  wriliriK  in  re.sponse  to  your  qui'stlons 
regardins  the  adequancv  of  thf  total  Ship- 
building and  Conversion,  Navy  appropria 
lion  recommended  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In  tin-  past  thrre  years,  we  have  made 
great  strides  toward  rebuilding  the  Navy 
with  new  and  more  capable  ship.s.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  worked  to  improve  the 
manaKcmrnt  of  thr  .stiipbuilding  program  to 
deliver  .ship.s  on  timt-  w.iihin  co.st.  Our  man 
agement  efforts  have  been  predicated  upon 
introducing  more  realistic  cost  estimates 
into  our  budget  submissions  and  then  work- 
ing closely  with  industry  to  .see  that  the 
ships  are  built  in  the  most  t-fftcient  mann«'r 
As  you  may  recall,  Navy's  efforts  to  avoid 
overpricing  of  the  FY  84  SCN  budget  re- 
ceived considerable  publicity  in  the  media, 
and  some  even  charged  tliat  ihe  resulting 
budget  request  of  $12,698,800,000  was  loo 
optimistic.  At  my  direction,  ttiis  budget  had 
undergone  greater  .scrutiny  and  analysis 
than  any  SCN  budget  in  recent  history  to 
ensure  ihat  it  was  neither  overpriced  nor 
underpriced.  Moreover,  when  lower  esti- 
mates emerged  subsequent  to  the  budget 
submission  (  $1I3M  in  I'scalalion  projec- 
tion, and  reduced  TAH  option  prices,  for  ex- 
ample). Congre.s.s  was  informed. 

I  have  reviewed  the  HAC  recommended 
bill.  It  appears  that  Ihe  most  optimistir  eco- 
nomic and  management  a.ssumptions  liave 
been  applied  in  nearly  every  case,  and  Ihe 
i.ssue  of  full  funding  has  been  ignored.  Fur- 
ther. I  am  convinced  that  the  reduction  of 
$1.1  billion  below  the  authorization,  while 
approving  all  authorized  ships  except  one 
mine  countermeasure  ship  costing  $80  mil 
lion,  would  result  in  cost  overruns  with  Ihe 
requirement  for  subsequent  request  to  the 
Congress  for  the  needed  additional  funds,  or 
construction  of  inadequately  equipped 
ships. 

I  will  pau.se,  for  a  minute,  from  that 
letter,  to  say  that  very  recently  tlii" 
General  Accounting  Office  came  forth 
with  the  statement  about  cost  over 
runs  in  the  Navy.  And  do  you  know 
what  the  chief  criticism  wa.s?  Their 
chief  criticism  was  that  the  Navy 
greatly  underpriced  the  cost  of  ships, 
and  they  seriously  criticized  the  Navy 
for  doing  that. 

The  Navy,  therefore,  is  trying  to  cor- 
rect those  proce.sses  and  tries  to  now 
be  absolutely  sure  that  it  should  nei- 
ther be  overpriced  nor  underpriced. 
But  the  GAO  ha.s  .said  that  the  Navy 
has  repeatedly  underpriced,  and  that 
is  the  rea.son  why  we  have  had  the.se 
tremendous  overruns  in  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  was  trying  to  be  con.servative. 
Now  it  is  trying  to  be  precisely  accu- 
rate. Therefore,  if  you  did  what  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  asks 
you  to  do,  you  would  simply  say  you 
would  like  to  have  the  ships,  but  do 


not  want  to  pay  for  them.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to  saying. 

Now  I  will  go  on  to  read  the  next 
part  of  this  letter.  I  am  near  the  end 
of  it.  This  is  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

My  second  observation  relates  to  the  FFG 
7  Guided  Missile  Frigate  in  the  FY  84  Au- 
thorization Bill  II  IS  clear  that  Congress 
hxs  expressed  its  will  in  favor  of  delaying 
the  end  of  production  of  this  fine  class. 
However,  the  HAC  directs  that  this  ship  be 
built  with  Ihe  MK  92  upgraded  phased 
array  radar"  (a  system  not  yet  developed 
and  not  possible  for  any  FY  84  ship),  but  no 
money  is  directly  provided  in  the  recom- 
mended appropriations  bill  to  build  this 
ship.  Instead,  the  bill  would  make  available 
S318M  anticipated  to  be  saved  in  the  con- 
struction of  other  ships  in  the  fi.scal  year 
1980  through  1984  shipbuilding  program.  II 
would  be  irresponsible  tor  me  to  agree  that 
an  FFXJ  7  .so  configured  could  be  construct- 
ed for  the  amount  propo.sed  for  transfer 
from  FY  84  and  prior  years,  even  if  such 
funds  could  become  available. 

Now.  of  course,  this  amendment 
makes  it  worse  than  the  original  bill 
was  because  this  says.  Find  the  sums 
.somewhere  in  your  cost  overruns,  or 
wherever  it  is."  I  do  not  know  why 
that  makes  sense,  but  that  is  es.senlial- 
ly  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  suggested. 

I  will  not  deal  with  each  one  of  those 
programs,  because  they  will  come  up 
in  another  amendment. 

Now,  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  the  other  day  on  the 
floor,  and  I  .said,  "Why  do  you  not 
agree  to  this  amendment?" 

And  he  said,  I  am  not  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  ships.  I  just  want  you 
to  find  the  money  .somewhere  else." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Bennett) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional miiuites.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Chairman  told 
me  that  he  had  talked  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  I  remember  it, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  implied 
to  him  that  he  could  find  them  some- 
where else  in  the  SCN  program.  So  I 
called  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
.said: 

If  that  is  true.  1  am  not  going  to  offer  this 
amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  go  forward 
with  this,  if  you  have  got  that  money.  1 
want  you  to  spend  it  out  of  the  money  you 
have  in  hand. 

So  he  said,  "That  is  absolutely 
untrue.  I  must  have  misled  the  chair- 
man in  some  way." 

So  the  Secretary  wrote  him  a  letter. 
I  have  that  letter  before  me.  This  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  and  it 
is  dated  October  25: 

Attached  plea.se  find  a  letter  sent  this 
date  to  Chairman  Bennett  outlining  my 
support  lor  his  initiative. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  supported  the  present 
shipbuilding  program  for  1984  almost  in  its 


eiHirciN,  and  we  appreciate  your  efforts  ir, 
that  regard.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committees  action,  however,  has  raised 
questions  concerning  the  principles  of  full 
funding  and  adequate  long  lead  in  the  SCN 
account.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
strongly  supports  these  principles. 

You  have  not  actually  said  you  are 
abandoning  full  funding.  If  you  aban- 
don that  thing,  you  ought  to  say  so. 
But  you  are  not  saying  that,  because 
that  has  been  our  policy  in  the  past. 
The  Secretary  continued  to  Addabbo: 
Some  specific  cases  involving  the  full  and 
adequate  long  lead  funding  are  outlined  in 
greater  detail  in  the  attached  letter  written 
in  response  to  Chairman  Bennett's  queries. 
And    I    have    already    quoted    that 
letter  to  you. 

In  his  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  the  Secretary  said: 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  appropria- 
tions bill  is  so  far  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  I  would  urge  you  to 
support  Congressman  Bennett's  amend- 
ment on  the  SCN  which  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  written 
to  Chairman  Addabbo  and  he  wrote  it 
at  the  request  of  me  when  I  under- 
stood from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
coinmitlee  that  he  had  talked  in  some 
way  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said 
they  could  find  the  money  somewhere. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  assured  me 
that  there  was  no  way  of  doing  that. 
And  all  that  the  bill  before  you.  if  you 
add  the  amendrnent  of  the  chairman, 
would  do.  would  be  just  to  .say.  "We 
are  in  favor  of  building  ships,  but  you 
find  the  money,  even  though  you  do 
not  have  the  money  to  fund  them 
with." 
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Bear  in  mind  that  our  branch  of 
Government,  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  report  to  us  what 
were  the  problems  with  overfunding  in 
the  Navy  and  very  recently  came  for- 
ward with  this  statement  that  the 
problems  with  overruns  in  the  Navy 
are  primarily  that  the  Navy  has  un- 
derpriced the  cost  of  the  ships. 

So  for  him  to  say,  or  for  anybody  to 
say  that  the  answer  to  this  problem  is 
just  to  go  ahead  and  tell  the  Navy: 

Even  though  you  underpriced  the  cost  of 
the  ships,  we  are  going  to  tell  you  that  you 
can  get  them  even  cheaper.  You  can  find 
them  somewhere  where  you  have  money 
running  around  which  is  not  identified, 
which  does  not  exist. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vigor- 
ou.sly  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  this 
ship,  the  FFG-7,  was  not  budgeted: 
that  this  was  authorized  over  and 
above  the  budget  and  was  not  request- 
ed by  the  Navy? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  been  request- 
ed bv  the  Navy. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  All  right,  but  it  was 
not  in  their  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  not  in  the 
original  budget  request;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.   It    was  not   in  the 

budget. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  original 
budget  request. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  All  right.  And  then 
they  want  the  ship,  and  this  is  when 
my  discussion  was  had  with  the  Secre- 
tary. They  said,  "Get  us  the  ship.  We 
will  find  the  funds." 

The  Department  gave  us  a  list  of  all 
prior-year  programs  from  which  funds 
could  be  transferred.  The  gentleman 
has  raised  a  point  of  order  on  those 
prior-years'  funds,  but  the  Navy,  I 
repeat  the  Navy,  gave  us  a  list  where 
they  have  over  $200  million  which 
they  could  u.se  for  this  ship.  So  what 
we  are  doing,  we  are  throwing  to  them 
an  additional  $218  million  if  my 
amendment  fails. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  we  support  the 
program.  We  support  this  add-on.  But 
take  the  money  out  of  existing  funds. 
They  have  it.  They  have  pointed  out 
the  prior  years  and  they  can  then 
fund  it  this  year  because  they  can 
move  money  around,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  Why  give  them  an  addi- 
tional $218  million  when  they,  them- 
selves, have  given  us  a  list  of  over  S200 
million  they  have  in  excess. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Navy  is  not  al- 
lowed to  move  money  between  years 
without  legislative  authority.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  never  in  any  way 
implied  to  me  at  any  time  that  he  had 
the  kind  of  money  that  the  gentleman 
is  now  indicating.  The  letter  which  he 
wrote  just  yesterday,  which  I  asked 
him  to  write  if  it  were  true-I  asked 
him  if  it  is  true  that  you  do  not  have 
the  money,  do  not  write  the  letter,  but 
if  you  have  the  money  then  write  the 
letter  and  tell  us  on  the  floor  so  we 
will  understand. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  does  not 
have  the  power  to  move  1-year  money 
to  another-year  money. 

After  all,  let  us  just  think  about  this 
for  just  a  second  before  you  get  up 
tight.  After  all.  if  there  is  any  money 
laying  around  somewhere  that  does 
x\o\.  need  to  be  .spent,  it  can  go  to  the 
General  Treasury,  so  nobody  has  been 
hurt  by  properly  authorizing  in  the 
past  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Addabbo  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bennett  was 


allowed    to    proceed    for    2    additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
the  list  that  we  received  from  the 
Navy,  and  this  was  September  15.  on 
the  FFG  program  in  1980  they  have 
$26.5  million:  In  the  FFG  program  for 
1981.  they  have  $4.1  million;  in  the 
FFG-7  program  in  1982.  they  have 
S23.5  million;  in  the  FFG-7  program  in 
1983.  they  have  $2.4  million.  This  is 
only  part  of  the  list  that  they  gave  us. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  we  never  re- 
ceived any  such  statement  like  that 
from  the  Secretary  fo  the  Navy,  and 
we  do  have  these  signed  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  both  of 
them  signed  yesterday,  and  one  of 
them  addresses  the  specific  thing  you 
referred  to,  saying  they  do  not  have 
adequate  money  for  it.  So  maybe  in 
September  there  was  something  like 
that  floating  around.  It  never  floated 
to  my  committee.  I  am  not  saying  the 
gentleman  did  not  receive  it.  But  it  is 
pretty  old;  it  is  outdated.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  any  of  those 
funds  today. 

So  if  we  need  to  buy  these  ships,  we 
ought  tc  fund  the.se  ships.  If  there  is 
any  money  to  be  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury,  it  will  be  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  anyway. 

We  will  do  a  real  damage  to  defense 
if  we  accept  the  chairman's  sugges- 
tion, his  amendment  here.  We  will  not 
do  any  damage  to  defense  if  we  oppose 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Addabbo) 
there  were— ayes  2.  noes  8. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device, 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
renew  my  demand  for  a  recorded  \'ote, 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  elpctronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  287.  noes 
140.  not  voting  6.  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  4191 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrrson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Archer 

Afpin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

BiagKi 

Boehlert 

BogKS 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  iCAi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAI 

By  1 01 1 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  IAL> 

Edwards  'CA) 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (ILi 
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Mr,  LELAND  and  Mr.  GREGG 
changed  their  votes  from  •aye"  to 
■no." 

Messrs.  WISE.  BOEHLtK  1  ,  KMtK 
SON.       ARCHER.       and       LEVITAS 
changed    their    votes    from     ■no"    to 
"aye.'^ 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1610 


ilR,  BENNETT 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
24.  line  25.  strike  out  SSa.OOO.OOO'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "STg.OOO.OOO'. 

Page  25.  line  2.  insert  $300,000,000,000. 
and  in  addition  ■  after    frigate  program.'  . 

Page        25.        line        23.       strike        out 

$1,040,600,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1,070.100.000', 


Page        25.        line        26.        strike        out 
■■$10,913,650,000    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$11,269,150,000  . 

Mr,  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  division  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate i.ssues  addressed  by  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  will  be  divided  into  its  four 
components. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  the  first  part  of  his 
amendment, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  funds  to  the 
authorized  level  in  three  ship  pro- 
grams and  provide  an  appropriation 
for  ships  of  $11,269,150,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $355.5  million. 

As  amended,  the  bill  would  do  three 
things: 

Provide  $300  million  for  construction 
of  one  FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate, 
which  the  committee  has  approved. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  itself 
provided  $79  million  for  design  and  ad- 
vanced procurement  for  the  lead 
BurAre-class  destroyer,  the  DDG-51: 
and  provides  $29.5  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long  lead  components  for 
the  landing  craft  air  cushion, 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  reductions  made  in  pro- 
grams in  the  bill,  unless  restored,  will 
result  in  cost  overruns  or  the  delivery 
of  incompletely  equipped  ships. 

This  amendment  does  not  add  any 
ships.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
put  the.se  ships  in  there.  It  just  has 
not  put  any  money  in  for  the  ships. 

As  members  of  the  committee  are 
well  aware,  there  have  been  numerous 
instances  of  ships  costing  more  than 
estimated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recently 
came  out  with  a  published  booklet  in 
which  they  aimed  primarily  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  estimates  of  ships  as 
being  too  low.  They  .said  that  that  was 
a  cause  of  the  overruns,  the  basic 
cause  of  the  overruns. 

So  the  Navy  has  been  trying  to  cor- 
rect that  and  has  been  accurate  in  its 
statements  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  If 
you  took  the  committees  position  you 
would  take  exactly  contrary  to  what 
the  General  Accounting  Office  says  is 
our  chief  problem  with  overruns.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  i.ssued 
reports  critical  of  the  Navy,  strictly 
critical  statements  about  the  budget- 
ing costs,  and  has  .said  that  they 
should  be  more  realistically  estimated. 

In  fact,  the  1984  budget  request  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation include  funds  for  cost 
growth  on  the  fiscal  year  1981.  1982. 
and  1983  shipbuildinc  pmtrrams. 

In  light  of  this  hi.'ors  v  \>  not  rea- 
sonable to  conrlndf  thai  the  ship- 
building program  can  be  carried  out 
with  appropriations  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  the  Navy  s  estimate  for 


the  program,  as  would  be  proMdcd  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  IcTii  r 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
this  matter.  At  this  point  I  will  read.  I 
have  already  read  this  once  but  a  lot 
of  people  did  not  understand  and  a  lot 
of  people  were  not  on  the  floor.  I  am 
not  going  to  read  the  whole  letter.  It 
has  already  been  put  in  the  Record 
and  already  been  read,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  me: 
1  have  reviewed  •  •  *  (this)  bill.  It  appears 
that  the  most  optimistic  economic  and  man- 
agement a-ssumptions  have  been  applied  in 
nearly  every  case  and  the  i.ssue  of  full  fund- 
ing has  been  ignored.  Further.  I  am  con 
vinced  that  the  reduction  of  $1.1  billion 
below  the  authorization,  while  approving  all 
authorized  ships  except  one  mine  counter- 
measure  ship  costing  $80  million,  would 
result  in  cost  overruns  with  the  requirement 
for  subsequent  request  to  the  Congress  for 
the  needed  additional  funds,  or  construction 
of  inadequately  equipped  ships. 

This  bill  has  merely  said  we  just  do 
not  want  to  put  the  money  in  for 
paving  for  them  needed  and  approved 
ships,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  seri 
ous  error  and  it  should  be  corrected. 
•We  should  be  realistic  about  it. 

If  the  Navy  was  building  a  lot  more 
ships  than  it  needed,  or  if  the  cuts  we 
had  already  made  in  the  Navy's  ships 
were  not  sufficient,  or  if  we  had  not 
made  adequate  cuts  in  defense  in  1983. 
there  might  be  .some  grounds  fo"-  this 
sort  of  legerdemain  which  says  build 
ships  out  of  nothing.  But  there  is  no 
justification  for  this. 

The  President  asked  for  a  lo-ptrccnt 
increase.  We  are  now  down  to  a  2-per- 
cent increase  in  real  growth  for  the 
Department  of  Defen.se.  Our  commit- 
tee cut  it  to  5  percent  and  it  is  now- 
down  to  2  percent,  and  it  will  still  be 
down  to  2  percent  when  you  have  ac- 
tually funded  these  ships  which  the 
committee  has  said  it  wants  to  build. 

It  will  be  a  grave  mistake  to  go  into  a 
planned  cost  overrun  for  these  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heartily  hop(>  that 
everyone  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
because  it  certainly  will  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  strong  national  defense.  It  is 
not  adding  to  anything.  It  is  what  wa.s 
in  the  authorization  bill.  The  Appro 
priations  Committee  says  they  like  the 
ships  and  that  they  are  needed.  They 
just  said  f^o  out  and  find  the  money 
somewhere  ("ise. 

rivit  1.-  IK)  way  to  find  the  money. 
It  I  coiiid  find  the  money,  then  1 
would  be  delighted  to  do  it  that  way, 
the  way  the  chairman  would  like,  and 
go  out  and  find  the  money,  but  the 
money  is  not  there. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after  I 
(onf routed  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo >  with  this  matter, 
he  .said,  -Well,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  .said  we  could  find  this  money." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  yesterday 
presented  me  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
'AC  cannot  do  it.  you  cannoi  build  ships 


out  of  air,   and  so   please,  offer  your 
amendment  and  please  get  it  passed. 

1  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. He  said,  •Well,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  told  me  he  could  find 
these  funds  somewhere  in  the  SCN  ac- 
count .■ 

So  I  confronted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  said,  •!  do  not  want  to  offer 
this  amendment  if  you  can  find  the 
money.  I  would  much  rather  find  it 
somewhere,"  He  said.  •We  don't  have 
that  money.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
do  it." 

I  said.  •Well,  just  don't  ask  me  to, 
tell  the  chairman  about  it.  You  write  a 
letter  to  the  chairman." 

So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
and  said  he  attached  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Congressman  Bennett,  which 
I  have  already  referred  to.  He  said  we 
do  not  have  the  money  and  we  cannot 
find  the  money. 
Please  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  amend- 
ment. One  is  relative  to  the  $26  mil- 
lion add-on  for  the  DDG-51.  The  De- 
partment was  to  award  this  contract 
for  the  ship  last  December.  There  has 
been  a  slip  of  1  year.  They  do  not  need 
these  funds  m  the  1984  appropriation. 
There  has  been  a  slip,  so  they  do  not 
need  the  $26  million  add-on  which  is 
part  of  this  am(  ndment, 

D  1620 
The      gentleman      offered      another 


amendment  to  add  an  additional  $29 
million  for  the  LCAC  program. 

Again,  there  has  never  been  the  re- 
quirement for  advance  procurement 
for  this  program.  These  are  funds 
which  are  not  needed  in  the  1984  ap- 
propriation bill  and  therefore  that  is 
$29  million  which  could  be  saved. 

These  are.  again.  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues, matters  that  will  be  in  confer- 
ence and  will  be  looked  at.  But  they  do 
not  have  to  be  added  into  this  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  gentleman  now  offers  an 
amendment  to  add  S300  million  on  lop 
of  the  $218  million  this  House  has  just 
agreed  to.  This  House  has  .msl  agreed 
to  my  amendment  which  added  m 
$218  million  for  the  FFG-7. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
uishes  to  do  is  to  throw  another  $300 
million  on  top  of  that,  give  them  $600 
million  for  a  $300  million  ship.  That  is 
what  It  amounts  to.  They  have  the 
money.  I  have  a  list  given  to  me  by  the 
Na\y  where  they  have  o\er  the  $218 
million.  His  amendment  would  add 
$300  million  of  new  money,  which 
would  give  them  a  total  of  $600  million 
to  build  one  ship  which  goes  for  S300 
million. 

I  ask  for  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  strike  the 
last  word.  In  fad,  this  House  has  been 
traumatized  this  week  by  the  actions 
that  have  occurred  in  Lebanon,  by  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing  now  in 
Grenada  with  the  invasion  of  our 
troops. 

We  have  not  counted  the  bodies  in 
Lebanon:  we  do  not  know  the  outcome 
of  the  problems  m  Grenada. 

As  I  traveled  around  the  House  floor 
and  listened  to  the  different  Members' 
conversations,  many  of  the  conversa- 
tions are  focu.sed  on  the  international 
problems  we  face  as  a  nation. 

It  .seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  really  is  inappropriate  today  for  us 
to  be  (debating  this  bill,  whether  it  is 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  or  whether  it  is  key 
amendments  dealing  with  the  MX  or 
neutron  weapons  or  nerve  gas  cannis- 
ters  or  levels  of  force  m  the  defense 
bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  discussing  today  and  work- 
ing very  diligently  m  private  sessions 
and  in  briefings  in  our  response  and 
direction  we  must  take  toward  Leba- 
non and  Grenada,  and  we  ought  to 
hold  for  a  week  or  two  the  specifics  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  be  specific  and 
brief:  All  of  us,  regardless  of  our  posi- 
tion on  the  level  of  troops  in  Lebanon, 
or  the  righlness  or  wrongness  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  Grenada,  are  hon- 
estly interested  in  seeking  answers  to 
some  specific  questions. 

In  the  wake  of  this  week's  tragedies 
it  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  in 
thoughtful  conversation  about  the  re- 
sponse and  direction  that  we  should  be 
going  as  a  nation  and  that  rather  than 
dealing  with  the  amendments  to  the 
Defense  bill,  that  can  be  demogogued 
one  way  or  the  other  or  can  be  misin- 
terpreted by  the  press  or  others,  we 
ought  to  rise  at  this  moment  and  come 
back  to  this  i.ssue  in  a  week  or  10  days 
after  we  have  clarified  the  situation  in 
Grenada  and  after  we  have  mourned 
and  buried  our  dead  and  developed  a 
strategy  and  respon.se  to  the  problems 
in  Lebanon. 

I  know  ihe  good  will  of  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  ADD.-iBBO.  I  know  the  pres- 
sures on  the  leadership  to  adjourn  by 
the  18th  of  November. 

I  know  that  Members  know  what  the 
outcome  of  the  debate  and  the  issues 
are  going  to  be.  I  know  many  of  us 
who  have  voted  on  all  of  the  major 
controversial  issues  pretty  much 
a.ssume  what  the  outcome  is  going  to 
be.  But  I  think  as  we  deal  with  this  ap- 
propriation debate  today  we  deal  out 
of  a  sense  of  emotion  and  not  out  of  a 
sen.se  of  reason.  We  deal  out  of  a  sense 
of  Ignorance  of  the  present  needs  na- 
tionally. 

I  urge  the  leadership  of  the  House  to 
rise  on  this  issue,  to  consider  some 
other  issues  that  may  be  pending,  and 
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to  come  back  to  this  issue  next  week 
or  in  the  ne\'   1^   i  ivs. 

Mr.  ADDAUUU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  problem  I 
have  is  that  we  face  a  November  10 
continuing  resolution  expiration  date. 
The  Senate  is  moving  ahead  with  their 
bill. 

If  we  do  not  take  some  action  and 
proceed  as  far  as  we  can  with  this  bill, 
we  can  be  faced  with  a  continuing  res- 
olution with  the  House  not  having 
worked  its  will. 

I  fully  agree.  I  would  rather  have 
the  bill  come  up  2  weeks  from  now  but 
the  continuing  resolution  expiration 
date  of  November  10  prevents  me  from 
doing  that. 

It  is  my  intention.  1  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  after  the  disposi 
tion  of  this  amendment  we  will  prob- 
ably get  to  the  amendment  on  the  B-^1 
and  then  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Chair  to  rise  at  that  point. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  clarification. 

I  would  only  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man by  saying  that  I  think  we  can 
meet  the  November  10  deadline  ade- 
quately but  it  seems  to  me  the  pres- 
sures on  us  are  too  great  to  continue 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additonal 
minute.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  problem  in  terms 
of  time  and  speed.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship has  already  decided  that  this  bill 
will  not  be  up  for  consideration  tomor- 
row. 

I  think  we  ought  to  ri.se  at  this 
point,  we  ought  to  come  back  to  this 
when  we  can  be  more  thoughtful 
about  the  gentleman  from  Florida's 
amendment  and  all  other  amendments 
pending  to  this  legislation,  when  we 
can  have  some  clarity  as  it  relates  to 
Grenada  and  when  we  can  come  back 
with  a  clear  and  decisive  opinion  with 
relation  to  Lebanon  rather  than  trying 
to  deal  with  this  bill  and  rushing  into 
the  legislative  process  at  a  time  of  un- 
certainty internationally. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  allowing 
me  to  express  one  person's  view.  I  rec- 
ognize the  leadership  has.  perhaps,  a 
different  point  of  view,  but  I  would 
hope  my  colleagues  would  support 
rising  as  quickly  as  possible  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief  reason  I 
wanted  to  be  yielded  to  here  is  becau.se 
I  wanted  to  clarify  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said. 

It  has  been  confused  when  it  was 
said  $300  million  was  added,  and  that 
$218  million  was  already  in  to  make 
almost  $500  million  or  $600  million  for 
the  ship. 

Well,  it  might  cost  that  much 
money.  But  that  is  not  what  this 
amendment  will  do. 

The  $218  million  referred  to  is  the 
$218  million  that  does  not  exist.  It  was 
authorized— $300  million  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  authorization  commit- 
tee; $218  million  was  appropriated 
only  theoretically  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

It  was  said.  "Well,  you  can  have 
money  if  you  can  find  it  .somewhere.  " 
But  there  is  nowhere  to  find  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  last  amend- 
ment fit  into  this  and  make  a  logical 
bill  out  of  it.  I  went  back  to  the  au- 
thorization figure  of  $300  million,  and 
language  that  follows  makes  it  a  bona 
fide  amendment  so  it  will  fit  in. 

You  can  go  to  conference  properly, 
you  can  knock  out  the  $218  million 
anyway  as  it  is  not  real  money,  just  a 
hunting  license. 
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The  amendment  does  give  an  appro- 
priation for  $300  million  for  the  ship. 
The  ship  will  cost  at  least  $300  million, 
that  is  the  authorized  figure  for  it. 

And  so  there  really  is  not  any  real 
confusion  now  about  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  this  is 
that  we  put  back  in  here  only  the 
ships  which  are  in  both  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  appropriation  bill.  No 
added  ships.  That  is  all  it  is.  Just  the 
ships  that  are  both  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  appropriation  bill. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  realis- 
tic that  the  ships  will  be  built  and  not 
build  them  out  of  some  dream  money 
that  does  not  exist.  Because  the 
money  does  not  exist,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  build  these 
ships  with. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  need  to 
understand  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understood  Chair- 
man Addabbo  to  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  conversation  the  gentleman 
had  led  the  Chair  to  believe  it  was  di- 
vided into  tour  parts. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well, 
several  parts. 

And  my  concern  therefore  is,  are  we 
going  to  in  fact  have  four  votes.  Is 
that  the  Chair's  understanding? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  rules  there  is  now  pending 
the  equivalent  of  four  separate  amend- 
ments. There  will  be  four  votes  and  we 
may  have  four  separate  debates. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  then  to  try  to 
direct  the  Members'  attention  to  one 
issue  and  not  try  to  talk  in  general 
terms  about  four  issues.  And  I  would 
therefore  like  to  ask  the  Chair  which 
of  the  four  amendments  is  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  read.  It  is  on  page  24.  line 
25.  "strike  out  $53  million  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $79  million.  " 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  then  this  is 
the  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  DDG 
51  program.  And  I  would  ask  Members 
then  because  of  this  apparent  confu- 
sion or  potential  confusion  to  try  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  DDG  51 
program  and  resolve  that  and  then 
talk  about  .something  else. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  the  Navy  decided 
last  year  that  it  was  not  going  to  let 
the  design  contract  o\it  to  private  con- 
tractors, but  it  was  going  to  bring 
design  process  inhouse  and  do  it  in  the 
Navy. 

We  concluded,  that  being  the  case, 
there  was  no  need  for  advance  funding 
of  the  program  at  this  time.  Let  the 
Navy  do  its  inhouse  design  work.  Then 
come  back  with  a  program  which  this 
committee  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  fund. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  in  that 
situation  then  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  on  the  DDG  51  and  let  us 
move  on  to  the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Bennett)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objections. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  yesterday  wrote 
me  this  letter  as  follows  and  I  will  just 
read  the  one  paragraph  about  the  51: 

The  appropriaiion.s  bill  would  reduce 
funding  for  the  Bur^r-class  destroyer  by  $26 
million.  The  Navy  faces  block  ob.sole.scence 
of  a  large  part  of  the  destroyer  force  in 
early  1990.  Accordingly,  il  is  essential  to 
begin  construction  of  the  lead  DDG  51  de- 
stroyer next  year  if  we  are  to  have  the  ships 
to  replace  those  that  will  retire. 

The  $79  million  is  nece.s.sary  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  schedule  and  purchase  ships 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  item  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  was  addressed  in  the  authori- 
zation committee  by  striking  $20  mil- 
lion. So  the  Secretary  of  Navy  has  said 


that  he  needs  these  funds.  I  am  sure 
he  does. 
I  ask  for  a  vote. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARTNETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hartnett  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  On 
page  25.  line  14.  strike  out  ■$221.000.000' 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$301. 000.000". 

On  page  25.  line  23.  insert  plus  an  addi- 
tional $80,000,000  "  before  'and  in  addition". 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  would  in 
effect  add  one  minesweeper,  one  mine 
countermeasure  ship  to  the  two  that 
the  other  body  is  attempting  to  add. 

When  it  came  out  of  our  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, this  bill  contained  three  mine 
countermeasure  ships.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 

two. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  just  take  a 
minute.  I  realize  that  a  minesweeper  is 
not  a  romantic  ship.  It  does  not  win 
wars,  it  does  not  really  add  significant- 
ly to  our  fleet  of  offensive  weapons, 
but  to  me  a  minesweeper  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  defensive  ships  that 
the  Navy  could  po.ssibly  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  terrorism  of 
today  as  witnessed  in  the  terrible 
bombing  in  Lebanon  over  the  week- 
end, it  would  be  very  easy  for  terror- 
ists to  mine  our  harbors  and  mine  our 
coastal  waters.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  unfriendly  nations  to  mine  our 
harbors  and  mine  our  coastal  waters 
by  using  commercial  freighters  to  lay 
the.sc  mines,  using  submarines  to  lay 
these  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  that  I  can  .say  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  is  that  in 
our  entire  fleet,  our  ever  dwindling 
fleet  of  naval  vessels,  we  only  have 
three  minesweepers.  One  is  stationed 
in  Florida,  the  Fidelity,  and  it  is  used 
for  training;  one  is  in  Charleston.  S.C. 
and  one  is  located  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by  the 
Navy  that.  "Well,  we  have  other  meth- 
ods of  sweeping  mines.  We  have  heli- 
copters. We  have  sleds.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  for  helicop- 
ters and  sleds  to  be  effective,  you  must 
control  the  airspace  in  the  area  in 
which  you  are  trying  to  .sweep.  We 
should  witness,  if  nothing  else  from 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  problems 
that  the  Argentines  and  the  Brits  had. 
because  neither  had  adequate  mine- 
sweeping  facilities  to  be  sure  that 
those  ships  would  not  have  been 
mined  as  they  came  and  went  out  of 
those  waters  in  and  around  Argentina. 
I  think  it  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  fleet  which  we  already  have,  and 
as  I  mentioned  to  my  colleagues  the 
ever  dwindling  fleet  which  we  already 


have,  to  be  able  to  move  the  fleet  if 
and  when  the  time  arises.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  only  under  actual 
mining,  but  the  threat  of  actual 
mining,  we  would  paralyze,  for  a 
period  of  time,  the  entire  U.S.  Fleet 
that  was  located  in  U.S.  ports  if  we 
were  even  threatened  that  tho.se  ports 
were  mined.  We  would  have  no  way 
whatsoever  of  moving  that  fleet.  And  I 
have  said  repeatedly  that  if  you  do  not 
want  to  authorize  and  appropriate  any 
more  minesweepers,  that  is  all  right. 
because  every  ship  that  we  have  in  our 
fleet  now  can  act  as  a  minesweeper 
once. 

As  it  goes  over  a  minefield,  we  will 
know  where  the  mines  are,  we  will 
have  located  them,  and  we  will  have 
indeed  swept  them,  we  will  have  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  our  coastal  waters 
one  of  our  own  naval  vessels  because 
of  our  inability  and  our  lack  of  desir- 
ability in  appropriating  money  to 
build  any  more  minesweepers. 

I  have  been  tireless  in  my  efforts.  I 
have  been  relentless  in  my  efforts  to 
urge  this  Congress  to  give  us  an  ade- 
quate number  of  minesweepers  to 
clear  our  harbors  and  to  clear  our 
ports  in  the  event  they  were  mined  by 
unfriendly  nations  or  by  terrorists. 

And  time  and  time  again,  we  have 
moved  to  the  left  and  moved  to  the 
left  the  number  of  minesweepers 
which  we  presently  have. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  ever  the 
next  8-year  period  we  will  have  no 
longer  any  minesweepers  in  our  fleet. 
If  we  do  not  modernize  that  fleet,  be- 
ginning now,  beginning  today,  with  an 
adequate  number  of  minesweepers,  we 
will  have  no  minesweeping  capabili- 
ties. 

The  ships  that  are  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  Fleet  now  are  more 
than  37  years  old  and  there  are  18  of 
them.  We  only  have  three  active  duty 
minesweepers  to  clear  all  of  our  home 
ports,  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  if  they 
were  to  be  mined,  and  any  other  areas 
in  this  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  we 
might  have  to  move  our  fleet. 

I  think  it  is  a  pitiful  shame  that  we 
have  let  what  was  once  a  very  strong 
minesweeping  force  degenerate  to 
such  an  insignificant  and  incapable 
force  of  minesweeping. 

I  can  only  urge  this  Congress,  this 
committee  here  today,  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  so  as  to  include 
an  additional  $80  million— I  know  the 
chairman  must  be  saying.  "When  are 
they  going  to  quite  hitting  me  with 
these  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fig- 
ures'—to build  this  much  needed  and 
long  past  due  ininesweeping. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.sc  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 


who  has  brought  up  this  issue  of  the 
mine  countermeasure  ships.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  interest  in 
this  program  because  it  is  one  of  those 
programs  which  is  very  often  over- 
looked. At  a  time  when  we  need  to  cut 
the  defense  budget,  there  is  always  the 
tendency  to  cut  the  little  things.  And, 
unfortunately,  mine  countermeasures 
is  one  of  those  things  that  gets  classi- 
fied as  a  little  thing. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  if  I  might.  How  many 
ships,  mine  countermeasure  ships, 
does  the  gentleman  say  we  have? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Presently,  we  have 
three  active  duty  ships,  we  have  three 
minesweepers  that  are  capable  of  per- 
forming their  function.  We  have  18  in 
the  Reserve  Fleet,  all  of  which  are 
more  than  37  years  old  and  which 
have  already  been  rated  by  the  Navy 
as  incapable  of  performing  their  duties 
that  are  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  What  else  do  we  have  in 
the  antimine  force?  We  also  have  some 
helicopters.  I  understand,  and  some 
sweepers? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Yes:  we  do.  We 
have  helicopters  that  pull  sleds  behind 
them.  Now.  that  would  be  all  right  in 
our  home  ports.  But  if  we  had  to  carry 
out  minesweeping  efforts  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  through  the  vital 
straits,  like  Hormuz.  we  would  have  to 
control  the  airspace  in  order  to  use 
helicopters  to  sweep  mines.  And  that 
might  not  always  be  the  case.  We  may 
not  always  control  the  airspace,  so  we 
would  be  relying  on  surface  vessels  to 
sweep  the  mines  for  us. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  How  does  this  force  that 
we  have  compare  at  the  present  time 
with  the  requirements  that  we  might 
anticipate  in  time  of  war?  What  do  we 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Well,  if  you  take 
the  ports  which  we  have  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  ones  which  we  have  on 
the  east  coast,  if  a  significant  number 
of  our  ships  were  in  our  home  ports, 
we  would  have  to  move  those  three 
minesweepers  around  one  at  a  time, 
and  I  guess  we  would  have  to  go 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  get 
them  back  and  forth  to  the  west  coast. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  there  would  be  no  way  that 
we  could  quickly  and  adequately  clear 
our  ports  to  move  our  ships  out. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that,  clearly, 
this  is  one  of  the  areas  that  very  often 
gets  overlooked  in  the  general  debate. 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  has  got  a  case.  I  think 
we  ha\e  got  at  least  a  case  to  consider 
this,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  gentleman  talk 
about  this  issue  before  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  know  he 
has  had  a  longstanding  interest  in  it. 
and  I  know  he  has  brought  the  issue 
up  time  and  time  again.  It  seems  to  me 
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liuit  we  have  got  a  case  that  we  might 
listen  to  him. 

We  authorized  three;  is  that  right? 

Mr  HARTNETT.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  authorized  three,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  appropriated 
for  two. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  And  the  appropriation 
at  the  moment  is  for  two. 

Mr   H.AH  INF  FT  Yes. 

Mr  ADD.AHHo.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  1  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  fully 
supports  the  mine  countermeasures 
ship  program.  But  we  have  found  that 
the  original  cost  estimates  for  the  first 
ship  was  about  $87  million.  Some  4 
months  after  the  Department  received 
its  appropriation,  we  received  a  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $19  million  for 
cost  growth  funding  for  the  first  ship. 

Now,  the  current  estimate  is  about 
$119  million,  which  is  about  37  percent 
over  the  original  estimate. 

Our  investigative  staff,  which  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  this  program,  has 
found  that  this  program  has  serious 
problems  including  the  potential  for 
enormous  cross  growth. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  committee 
reluctantly  appropriated  the  funds  for 
two  of  these  ships  because  we  support 
this  program.  Why?  Why  do  I  say  re 
luctanlLV 

Because  when  we  look  at  MCM  pro- 
gram, we  see  that  in  a  short  period  of 
time  it  has  gone  from  $87  million  to 
nearly  $119  million. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  letter  which  points  out 
that  the  change  order  funding  situa- 
tion is  critical,  it  has  not  gotten  any 
better,  and  the  Navy  has  severe  prob- 
lems with  this  program.  In  an  internal 
document  from  the  Supervisor  of 
Shipbuilding.  Conversion,  and  Re- 
pairs. Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  the  subject 
of  MCM  class  change  order  money  is 
discussed  as  follows: 

Attachmi-nt  1  is  a  change  order  money  sit- 
uation as  of  30  Augu-sl.  1983  As  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation  is  critical  and  not  get- 
ting better. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  Category  2 
changes.  All  Category  2  items  are  significant 
changes.  SUPSHIP  has  used  every  legal  con 
tractual  maneuver  lo  develop  and  incorpo- 
rate the  desired  changes  without  commit- 
ting fiscal  resources.  The  lime  to  pay  the 
piper  Is  upon  us.  Unfortunately,  without  ad- 
ditional changes  or  the  money,  at  least  2 
category  Items  will  not  be  adjudicated. 
Without  adjudication  the  Contractor  will 
not  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
this  simple  wooden  minesweeper  has 
design  specifications  numbering 
almost  800  pages.  Yet  the  Department 
has  submitted  nearly  300  pages  of  new 
changes.  Our  investigation  staff  now 
tells  us  that  no  one  really  knows  what 
this  program  is  going  to  cost.  I  must 
point  out  again  we  do  support  the  pro- 


gram. But  let  the  program  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  Two  ships  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  this  program  moving  to 
see  exactly  where  we  are  going,  and 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  At  this 
point  in  time,  to  add  an  additional 
MCM  ship  on  top  of  the  two  that  we 
have  appropriated  money  for  would 
not  be  prudent  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  who  are  looking  for  a 
strong  and  efficient  national  defense. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  courtesies  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  to 
you  that  if  the  ship  is  not  what  it  is 
purported  to  be.  if  the  cost  is  not  what 
it  is  estimated  to  be.  then  not  only 
should  we  not  have  three,  we  should 
not  have  two.  and  we  probably  should 
not  have  one. 

I  know  the  chairman  is  interested  in 
mine  countermeasures,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  that.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  ship  is  a  good  ship.  It  deals  with 
complicated  mines.  This  ship  has  to  be 
able  to  sweep  mines.  There  are  all 
types  of  magnetic  mines,  percussion 
mines,  medium-depth  mines,  deep- 
water  mines,  shallow-water  mines.  The 
mechanics  and  the  mechanisms  on 
this  ship  themselves  are  complicated. 
And  to  say  that  because  the  Trident 
submarine  had  serious  cost  overruns 
and  many  thousands  of  change  orders 
does  not  mean  it  is  not  a  good  subma- 
rine. It  is  the  same  with  the  mine- 
sweeper. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Again,  I  fully  agree 
that  the  program  is  a  good  one.  The 
ship  ultimately  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  one.  But  we  should  not  throw 
this  much  money  into  the  program 
until  we  have  an  efficient  program. 

What  we  have  found  is  that  money 
has  never  cured  overruns,  and  never 
has  cured  the  types  of  problems  this 
program  is  incurring.  More  money  of- 
tentimes just  creates  greater  problems. 
When  we  keep  a  tight  rein  on  them, 
then  we  find  that  we  get  cost-effective 
ships  and  we  get  ships  that  work  and 
will  meet  the  threat.  That  is  why  I  tell 
the  gentleman  that  this  amendment  is 
premature. 

We  will  continue  to  review  the  pro- 
gram. There  was  quite  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment within  the  subcommittee  not  to 
fund  it  at  all.  But  to  show  our  inten- 
tion and  our  belief  that  we  do  need 
these  programs,  we  are  willing  to  fund 
two  ships.  But  we  must  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  it  when  we  find  this  type  of  an 
operation  within  the  Navy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
BO)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr.  HARTNETT,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that,  al- 
though this  amendment  calls  for  $80 
million,  and  you  say  that  the  cost  run 
is  as  high  as  $113  million 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Nearly  $119  million 
for  the  first  ship  of  the  class. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  $119  million. 
Would  we  not  get  a  better  deal  on 
three  ships,  would  we  not  get  them 
cheaper  per  copy  if  we  built  the  three 
rather  than  the  two  and  maybe  bring 
the  cost  down  to  what  it  was  originally 
estimated  to  be? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  No.  because  we  still 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  first  MCM 
ship. 

Let  me  just  read  the  bottom  line  of 
this  internal  memo:  ■Recommenda- 
tion. PMS  303  organize  a  MCM-1 
change  order  relief  fund  bake  .sale." 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I  understand  his 
interest  in  mine  countermeasures. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  would  like  to  address  the 
questions  that  are  raised  here. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  about  this  says  as  follows,  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Lehman,  written 
yesterday: 

The  Navy  Is  critically  short  of  minesweep- 
Ing  ships.  The  few  ships  in  the  fleet  are 
more  than  25  years  old. 

The  design  problems  encountered  In  the 
MCM  program  earlier  this  year  are  being  re- 
.solved.  Funding  3  ships  this  year  offers  the 
opportunity  for  cost  savings  through  compe- 
tition. With  2  shipbuilders  in  the  program.  3 
ships  IS  the  minimum  that  can  be  ordered 
each  year  if  we  are  to  maintain  realistic 
competition. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  offer  this  as 
a  part  of  my  amendment  simply  be- 
cause I  wanted  lo  underline  in  all  the 
other  things  in  this  amendment  a  con- 
sistency which  was  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  amendment.  These  were 
places  where  the  committee  said,  "Yes, 
we  need  these  ships  for  the  defense  of 
America,  but  we  want  the  Navy  to  find 
the  money  for  these  ships." 

Somewhere  they  are  .supposed  to 
find  the  money,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  said  as  of  yesterday 
there  is  no  way  to  find  the  money  for 
those  ships  which  are  in  the  other 
part  of  my  amendment. 

But  this  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed 
in  opposition  to  this  particular  ship. 
This  ship  was  in  the  authorization 
process.  It  is  a  greatly  needed  ship.  It 
ought  to  bo  built,  and  I  am  happy 
myself  to  support  this  addition  to  the 
amendment.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the 


amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
apreed  to 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  rt^quisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  to  add  one 
mine  count ermcasure  vessel  to  the 
bill.  The  reason  I  do  that  is  this:  I  real- 
ize the  chairman,  the  ranking  member 
and  others  are  pre.sentintJ  some  very 
valid  arguments,  but  we  are  a  mari 
time  nation.  We  have  at  this  time  21 
minesweepers.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
388.  Some  of  ours  are  as  old  as  30-year 
vintage.  The  Soviets  have  state-of-the- 
art  minesweepers.  Ours  are  obsolete. 
Many  of  them  are  outmoded. 

As  our  Nation  moves  to  build  a 
modern  Navy,  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  big-ticket  items  in 
the  naval  budget.  However,  far  too 
little  attention,  I  think,  has  been  given 
lo  protecting  our  ports  and  seaways 
from  the  dangers  of  mines.  It  makes 
little  .sense  to  construct  aircraft  carri- 
ers and  refurbish  battleships  if  we 
cannot  move  them  in  and  out  of  our 
ports  during  wartime.  Yet  at  the 
present  time,  the  Navy's  21  mine- 
sweepers could  keep  open  only  2  of  the 
12  ports  that  are  most  vital  in  time  of 
war. 

Since  we  depend  on  our  open  sea 
lanes  and  harbors  as  part  of  our  mili- 
tary strategy,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  have  the  wherewithal  to  keep  them 
open.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we 
must  rely  on  minesweepers  that  are 
over  30  years  old.  We  need  a  new  gen- 
eration of  technology,  up-to-date 
minesweepers  to  replace  the  current 
ships. 

World  War  II  technology  simply  is 
not  going  to  suffice  in  a  future  con- 
flict. In  short,  to  fund  only  two  ships 
instead  of  three  because  of  design  or 
technical  problems  would  be  lo  do  so 
under  false  preten.ses.  All  systems  are 
go,  and  when  all  the  14  ships  are  com- 
pleted, the  United  States  will  be  much 
belter  defended  against  the  threat  of 
mines. 

Vice  Admiral  Walters  and  other 
people  in  Naval  Operations  have  said 
that  no  segment  in  our  naval  warfare 
has  been  underfunded  for  so  many 
years  as  has  been  the  mine  warfare 
community.  This  becomes  apparent,  I 
think,  when  we  take  a  look  at  our 
force  of  21  compared  to  the  Soviets 
388.  If  we  arc  going  to  have  security,  if 
we  are  going  to  protect  ourselves,  even 
if  we  take  all  the  minesweepers  in 
NATO  and  other  allied  countries,  the 
Soviets  would  still  have  one-third 
more  than  all  of  us  combined. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  defense  appro- 
priation includes  three  minesweepers, 
one  less,  incidentally,  than  the  admin- 
istration requested.  For  our  security, 
we  cannot  allow  the  mine  warfare 
community  to  be  underfunded  any 
longer.  Therefore.  I  would  urge  that 
we  strongly  support  the  Hartnett 
amendment  which  would  appropriate 


funds  for  all  three  mine  countermeas- 
ure  ships,  still  one  less  than  requested 
bv  the  administration. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  lo  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  remarks. 

There  are  many  who  urge  us  not  to 
go  on  with  this  mad  nuclear  race  that 
the  world  is  experiencing  and  to  build 
other  methods,  conventional  methods, 
of  protecting  America.  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  the 
ship  that  we  asked  for  is  not  a  nuclear- 
powered  vessel.  It  does  not  carry  nu- 
clear arms.  It  has  no  warheads.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  probably  does  not 
even  have  a  gun.  All  it  does  is  guaran- 
tee our  other  warships  that  they  can 
move  freely  in  and  out  of  their  ports 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  probably  the  most 
simple,  peace-loving  ship  ever  con- 
structed by  a  nation.  It  is  incapable  of 
performing  an  offensive  movement.  It 
is  strictly  a  defensive  vessel. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  because  he  is  right  on 
target.  No  matter  how  many  millions 
we  spend  lo  rejuvenate  the  Navy,  lo 
build  a  strong  Navy,  if  we  cannot  move 
those  ships  it  is  useless.  We  cannot 
move  those  ships  unless  we  have  the 
minesweepers  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  not  to  lake 
too  much  lime.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  was  correct  a  while 
ago  that  if  the.se  systems  are  not 
ready,  if  in  fact  these  minesweepers 
should  not  be  funded  then  we  should 
have  zero  instead  of  the  two.  In  truth, 
we  had  no  minesweepers  in  our  origi- 
nal markup  and  we  were  importuned 
by  Members  from  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  go  back  and  recon- 
sider. 

We  did  go  back  in  our  markup  and  I, 
in  fact,  was  the  one  who  offered  the 
amendment  to  put  two  minesweepers 
in  our  bill  that  you  now  have  before 
you.  The  rea.son  we  held  off  originally 
and  the  reason  that  we  only  put  two  in 
ultimately  was  because  there  are  many 
problems  yet  to  be  solved  with  these 
minesweepers.  The  detailed  design 
work  is  only  40  percent  complete  on 
these  ships.  These  systems  are  really 
not  yet  fully  up  to  par  and  ready  lo  go. 
So  what  we  felt  was  necessary  ulti- 
mately was.  all  right,  go  with  two,  but 
do  not  go  any  further  than  that  until 
we  get  some  of  these  problems  worked 
out.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  gentleman's  own  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  you 
knocked  one  out.  The  adininislralion 
requested  four.  You  knocked  one  out 


and  you  said  in  your  language  during 
the  hearings  process: 

The  committee  wa.s  informed  of  design 
and  configuration  problems  in  the  MCM 
lead  ship.  As  a  result  of  the  design  problems 
and  to  slow  the  program,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended the  reduction  of  $80  million  and 
one  MCM  ship. 

We  found  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems you  found,  and  we  in  fact  re- 
duced by  one  further  ship.  I  think  we 
come  lo  the  floor  probably  having 
done  more  than  we  should  do  because 
of  the  requests  by  Members  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  summarizes  very, 
very  well.  Our  committee  is  for  mine 
counlermeasure  ships.  We  are  just 
worried  that  with  the  technical  prob- 
lems we  have  with  these  ships  that  we 
ought  not  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  the 
authorizing  committee  wants  lo  go 
ahead. 

I  must  tell  the  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  this  that  the  disposition  of 
the  committee  was  to  fund  none  of 
these  ships  because  of  the  technical 
problems.  So  we  have  come  a  very  sig- 
nificant way.  Some  would  suggest  that 
we  may  have  even  come  too  far  with 
the  kinds  of  technical  problems  that 
are  faced. 

So  I  would  hope  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee, would  stay  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  took  a  hard 
look  at  this. 

I  am  for  the  mine  countermeasure 
ships,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  that  we  need 
those  ships  desperately  in  the  Navy. 
They  are  critical.  But  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  buy  ships  where  we  have 
serious  technical  problems.  That  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  military  require- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  so  carefully  portrayed  to 
this  body.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  ought  lo  consider  that 
fact  in  pressing  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hart- 
nett) to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hartnett) 
there  were— ayes  15.  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  question  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts. 
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M;  AlJUAHUtJ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
previous  request  that  the  question  be 
divided,  and  that  we  vote  en  bloc  on 
the  four  parts  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York:" 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vole 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Arlcennan 

Addabbo 

Akak-i 

Albo.sta 

Alfxandrr 

Anderson 

Andrews  iNC) 

Andrews  >  TX  i 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

AppleKale 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bart  let  t 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Belhune 

Bevill 

BiagRi 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

B0.SCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCA) 

Brown  iCOi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  (IN) 


MOi 

TXi 
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Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Collin.s 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coopir 

CouKhlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Da.schle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

[)organ 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 


Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <AL> 

Edw  ards  t  CA ) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreirh 

Erlenl>orn 

Evans  <IAi 

Evans (ILi 

Fa-scell 

f'azio 

FeiKhan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoKlielta 

Foley 

Ford  cMIi 

Ford  I TN I 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlmg 

Gore 

GradLson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 


Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Ha  nee 

Han.sen  (ID> 

Han.sen  lUTi 

Harkin 

Harri.son 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  I  NCI 

Jones  I  OK ) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Ka-sich 

Kaatenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennel  ly 

Kildee 

Kindne.ss 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

L,atta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

L,«'vine 

Levitas 

Lewis  1  CA  > 

LewisiFLi 

Lipin.ski 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  <LAi 

Long  (MDi 

Lotl 

Low  ery  <  CA  > 

Lowry  iWAi 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  <  ILi 

Martin  iNCi 

Martin  (NYi 

Martinez 

Mat.sui 

MavrouU's 

Mazzoli 

McCain 


McCandlcss 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  1  CAI 

Miller  (OHi 

Ml  net  a 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Morrison  1  WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nel-son 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ort  iz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Petuiy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Qui  lien 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Ro«- 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ro.se 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RU.S.SO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaeter 
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Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.ster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slaltery 
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names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business, 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  upon  a  re- 
corded vote? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  insist  upon  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
also  like  to  announce  to  the  Members 
that  this  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  85,  noes 
342.  not  voting  6.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4211 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  fif- 
teen Members  have  answered  to  their 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  planned 
schedule  for  tomorrow  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  will  move  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rise  upon  the  termination 
of  this  announcement. 

That  will  conclude  our  legislative 
business  for  today  and  then  tomorrow 
we  will  take  up  the  Treasury-Postal 
appropriations  bill  and  hope  to  com- 
plete it. 

Having  done  that,  we  would  plan  to 
take  up  the  Export  Administration 
Act  and  finish  it.  Pending  is  the  Gray 
amendment.  We  would  finish  both  of 
those  bills  tomorrow,  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

There  will  be  a  Friday  session.  We 
will  finish  by  3  o'clock,  but  we  would 
hope  to  complete  the  VISTA  bill  on 
which  general  debate  already  has  been 
conducted,  the  Domestic  Voluntary 
Service  amendments.  After  that,  time 
permitting,  we  would  take  general 
debate  on  the  domestic  content  bill 
but  general  debate  only,  and  that 
would  conclude  the  program  for  this 
week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  speculate  as  to 
when  this  measure  that  we  are  debat- 
ing today  would  be  up  again  for  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  At  the  present  time  it 
appears  most  likely  that  this  bill 
would  come  back  for  further  consider- 
ation on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  not  on 
Monday,  but  on  Tuesday. 

There  will  be  votes  on  Monday,  how- 
ever. There  will  be  business  on 
Monday  and  Members  should  expect 
to  be  here. 

n  1730 
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Messrs.  SAM  B.  HALL  JR..  FOLEY, 
and  ENGLISH  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye'  to  'no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


The  schedule  for  next  week  will  be 
announced  tomorrow.  But  as  it  now 
appears,  this  bill  would  return  on 
Tuesdav  of  next  week. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  yield  further, 
as  I  understand  it.  the  Gray  amend- 
ment on  the  export  bill  is  in  the  last 
title,  which  suggests  that  maybe  that 
one  could  be  wrapped  up  rather  expe- 
ditiously- Would  it  be  in  order  for  that 
one  to  be  taken  up  first  tomorrow  and 
disposed  of  prior  to  the  appropriation 

bill? 

Mr.  VvHK;HT.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  why  .should  we  not  take  the 
Export  Administration  Act  first.  I 
think  because  we  have  a  time  staring 
us  in  the  face  for  the  completion  of 
the    appropriations    process    and    we 


have  promised  to  try  to  complete  the 
Treasury-Postal  appropriation  so  that 
we  will  have  done  our  work  at  least  in 
this  House  on  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills  in  a  timely  way.  We  want  to 
finish  it. 

Then  I  think  maybe  the  Gray 
amendment  may  require  as  long  as  2 
hours.  I  would  presume  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Members  may  want  to  be 
heard  on  it.  one  side  and  the  other. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance 
of  shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy, 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention 
now  to  have  a  colloquy  with  a  few  of 
my  colleagues  and  then  I  will  ask  the 
Committee  to  rise. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  had  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  restore  a  re- 
duction made  in  the  F/A-18  program. 
After  considering  the  matter.  I  have 
not  called  up  the  amendment  but 
would  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
funded  the  additional  buy  of  84  F/A- 
18  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984  as  was 
authorized.  However,  the  committee 
cut  $69.5  million  from  the  support 
funds  requested  for  the  aircraft.  I  be- 
lieve this  additional  money  is  needed 
to  support  the  future  deployment  of 
the  F/A-18  in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
squadrons  and  I  am  concerned  if  the 
reductions  are  allowed  to  stand  the 
net  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  aircraft  that  can  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  authorizing  committees  exam- 
ined the  F/A-18  program  very  careful- 
ly. We  examined  the  GAO  reports  on 
the  program  and  were  mindful  of  some 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Defense  Subcommittee. 
The  conferees  on  the  authorization 
bill  did  make  a  reduction  of  $15.1  mil- 
lion in  the  F/A-18  program.  However, 
the  additional  reduction  of  $69.5  rnil- 
lion.  in  my  opinion,  is  too  severe  and 
should  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman.  242  production  F/A- 
18  were  approved  by  Congress  through 
fiscal  vear  1983.  By  the  end  of  next 
September.   160  of  these  aircraft   will 
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be  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in 
ventory.  When  assigned  to  squadrons 
and  placed  on  aircraft  carriers,  they 
must  be  properly  supported  with 
ground  and  shipboard  maintenance 
equipment.  Ground  support  equip- 
ment is  required  to  outfit  eight  squad- 
rons and  two  aircraft  carriers  with 
maintenance  equipment.  Also,  two 
repair  facilities  must  be  established. 
The  Navy  cannot  provide  for  these 
necessary  support  items  and  still  pro- 
cure 84  aircraft  for  fiscal  year  1984  at 
the  level  of  funding  recommended. 

We  have  appropriated  about  $9  bil- 
lion to  date  for  this  program.  To  spend 
that  much  money  to  procure  aircraft 
but  not  adequate  support  for  them 
would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- fool- 
ish. To  cut  $69.5  million  out  of  the 
support  money  now  would  jeopardize 
orderly  deployment  of  the  F/A-18. 

My  review  of  this  with  the  Navy 
would  indicate  that  if  the  $69.5  million 
reduction  goes  through,  the  effect 
would  be  to  force  the  Navy  to  buy 
three  fewer  aircraft  than  planned.  The 
Navy  also  informs  me  that  a  delay  in 
the  procurement  of  these  support 
items  in  fiscal  year  1984  could  add 
more  than  $100  million  to  the  eventu- 
al cost  in  the  years  1985-88. 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  I  would  advise  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and.  as  I  pointed  out  to 
the  chairman,  I  know  of  his  deep  con- 
cern about  the  F/A-18  program. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  worked  tirelessly  on  this  matter 
and  in  view  of  his  .special  concerns  I 
will  reexamine  the  funding  require- 
ments for  this  program  and  assure  the 
gentleman  that  his  concerns  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  matter  is 
considered  in  conference.  And  I  will 
ask  the  House  conferees  to  strongly  re- 
consider this  matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab 
BO)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Addabbo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr.  .\i  i!  1  \iu.<  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman tluin  Uli  ^on. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would 
agree.  I  would  like  to  engage  him  in  a 
colloquy  on  a  subject  of  concern  to 
myself  and  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Levink).  That 
subject  is  the  subject  of  guarantees  or 
warranties— the  words  are  inter- 
changeable—of defense  weapons  sys- 
tems by  prime  contractors. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  provision  was  included  in  the 


Uelense  appropriai  loii.s  om  in  tin- 
Other  body  to  require  prime  contrac- 
tors of  defense  weapons  systems  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Government  with  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  system  will 
indeed  function  as  required. 

This  language  was  originated  by 
Senator  Andrews,  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
in  the  other  body,  and  I  understand  it 
was  so  noncontroversial  in  subcommit- 
tee that  the  provision  was  included  in 
the  bill  with  little  discussion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Senate  action  but  we  ought  to  be 
demanding  weapons  that  work  as  they 
were  intended.  They  ought  to  be  reli- 
able. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  requiring  guarantees  could  poten- 
tially save  this  country  billions  of  dol- 
lars. For  example,  according  to  the  Air 
Force,  it  will  save  almost  $2  billion 
over  the  20-ycar  life  cycle  of  its  new 
fighter  aircraft  engine  because  it  se- 
cured warranties  for  them.  This  is  just 
one  example.  There  are  many  others. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  guarantee  idea  is 
not  new.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
in  the  commercial  sector  there  are 
warranties  for  aircraft,  communica- 
tions satellites,  and  the  Columbia  and 
Challenger  orbiters  for  the  space  shut- 
tle program.  In  addition,  in  the  mili- 
tary sector  manufacturers  in  Europe 
warranty  such  high  technology  weap- 
ons as  short-  and  long-range  air  de- 
fense systems  for  their  country's  de- 
fense and  NATO  forces. 

If  the  guarantee/warranty  provision 
is  ultimately  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  Defen.se  appro 
priations  bill,  would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Defen.se  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  be  sympa- 
thetic to  its  inclusion  in  the  version 
worked  out  betwt^en  the  two  bodies  in 
conference? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes,  I  would  per- 
sonally, but  there  will  be  other  mem- 
bers participating  in  the  conference 
and  I  would  have  to  consider  their 
views  as  well. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  explore  the  idea  of  guaran- 
tees and  perhaps  agree  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  it  should  the  provision  not  sur 
vive  the  conference? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes.  I  would.  I  am 
generally  supportive  of  it— it  would 
save  the  taxpayer  a  lot  of  money  and 
would  put  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quality  product  where  it 
belongs— on  the  contractor. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

n  1740 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 


Mr.  ADUAHUCJ.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  not  agree, 
however,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
have  a  blanket  rule  requiring  warran- 
ties or  guarantees  on  weapons  systems 
generally?  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  it  has  to  be  on  a  case-by-case 
basis? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama).  We  would 
have  to  review  it  and  that  would  be 
the  main  reason  for  a  hearing.  I  think 
that  if  we  addressed  this  i.ssue  in  con- 
ference we  would  certainly  consider 
the  concerns  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  be  more  specif- 
ic as  to  what  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama)  means  as  to  his 
comment  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
versus  a  blanket  warranty  or  guaran- 
tee program. 

I  think  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  again. 

My  concern  is  that  any  time  you 
have  a  warranty  it  is  going  to  cost 
.somebody  .something.  So  I  think  you 
have  to  weigh  the  request  for  a  war- 
ranty against  the  .savings  that  you 
might  bring  about  becau.se  you  do  not 
have  maintenance  or  other  problems 
because  it  is  warranted  by  the  contrac- 
tor. 

So  while  it  sounds  good  and  I  think 
that  the  concept  is  good,  there  is  a 
cost.  No  contractor  is  going  to  give  you 
a  warranty  without  putting  .something 
in  his  price  to  take  care  of  that  in.sur- 
ance. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  do  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  So  I 
think  it  is  important.  I  would  suggest, 
that  if  you  are  going  to  encourage  war- 
ranties that  we  go  about  it  in  such  a 
way  that  we  weigh  one  cost  against 
the  other  potential  cost  before  we 
make  judgments  that  all  warranties 
ipso  facto,  are  meritorious. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  yield  to  me  again.  I 
would  .say  I  certainly  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama) just  stated,  and  I  think  we  all 
agree. 


Mr    Mo.XKIlV    Mr    Chairman,  will 
i,r  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 


lilt 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  MO.XKIPY  Mr.  Chairman, 
page  205  ol  tin-  committee's  report 
makes  reference  to  emerging  technolo- 
gy which  utilizes  recombinant  DNA 
and  hvbridoma  which  may  be  applica- 
ble to  medical  research  in  infectious 
diseases.  It  further  states  thai  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  examine 
this  technology  to  determine  whether 
it  should  be  budgeted  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.   ADDABBO.  The   gentleman   is 

correct. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  this  exammation 
should  be  completed  .sooner  and  the 
technology  appears  promising,  does 
the  committee's  report  preclude  fund- 
ing this  technology  in  fiscal  year  1984 
by  means  of  a  reprograming? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  No.  The  Depart- 
ment is  free  to  submit  a  reprograming 
request  if  it  so  desires,  and  such  a  re- 
quest will  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  its  regular 
procedures. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  Ihank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  commiltee's  finding 
that   •additional   RDX,  HMX   produc- 
tion facilities  may  be  required.  "  as  the 
committee    report    stated.    A    recent 
GAO  study  of  defense  materiels  found 
that    "the  most  critical  shortage  is  in 
the  explosive  RDX/HMX.'  One  hun- 
dred   percent    of   the   U.S.    supply   of 
these   explosives,    and   more   than    85 
percent    of    the    free    worJd's   supply. 
comes    from    a   single    plant.    Because 
this  sole  source  of  supply  is  vulnera- 
ble, the  Army  believes,  and  I  concur, 
that  the  production  base  should  be  ex- 
panded and  diversified  to  various  areas 
of  the  country.  A  similar  proposal  was 
advanced  in  the  midseventies.  At  that 
time.    McAlester    Army    Ammunition 
Plant   was   designated   as   one   of   the 
best  suited  sites  for  RDX /HMX  pro- 
duction.  Extensive  studies  were  com- 
pleted,   including    the    environmental 
impact   study,  and  everything  was  in 
readiness  to  move  forward  to  produr 
lion,  but   implement  ion  was  deferred. 
Significant  savings  could  be  achieved 
if  a  production  and  finishing  line  were 
added  to  the  McAlester  AAP  because 
this  work  has  already  been  done  and 
paid  for.  For  the  .same  reason,  the  fa- 
cilities could  be  brought  on  line  much 


faster  at  McAlester.  In  the  event  the 
Defense  Department  advances  plans 
to  expand  and  diversify  the  RDX/ 
HMX  production  base,  the  committee 
has  expressed  its  intent  to  review  the 
plans  and  the  site  .selection  criteria. 
Does  the  chairman  agree  that  McAles- 
ter AAP  should  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  first  production  sites  in  any  ini- 
tial phase  to  increa.se  the  RDX/HMX 
production  base  following  completion 
of  the  Longhorn  prototype  plant? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Certainly,  the  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  extensive  work 
that  has  already  been  completed  at 
the  McAlester  AAP.  The  committee  is 
also  committed  to  strengthening  our 
defense  base  while  achieving  all  sav- 
ings possible.  All  site  selection  criteria 
will  be  taken  into  consideration,  in- 
cluding the  factors  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  as  well  as 
the  available  manpower  pool  and  un- 
employment. And  if  the  need  for 
RDX  HMX  production  is  as  great  as 
the  GAO  and  the  Army  contends,  the 
factors  cited  by  the  gentleman  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  advantage  to  including 
the  McAlester  site  in  the  initial  pro- 
duction phase. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  hi.s  consideration  and  his 
time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  subject  that  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
were  discussing,  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man's answer  is  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  broad  approach  to  this. 
The  chairman  is  not  necessarily  rec- 
ommending Oklahoma  or  anywhere 
else  but  that  the  matter  should  be 
looked  at  for  all  available  and  appro- 
priate sites. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
ab.solutely  correct. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  .JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas, 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
matter  thai  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  just  discu,s.sed  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  am  concerned  over  the 
directive  by  the  committee  contained 
on  page  138  of  the  report  regarding  a 
facility  to  manufacture  RDX  HMX 
explosives.  I  am  at  a  less  to  under 
stand  why  the  committee  feels  the 
need  at  this  time  to  cease  efforts  on 
RDX  HMX  until  the  Army  can  give 
the  committee  a  master  plan, 

Surelv  the  committee  is  aware  that 
DOD  IS  still  evaluating  the  benefits  of 
investing  in  new  RDX  HMX  produc- 
tion facilities.  In  fact.  I  am  informed 
that  a  decision  should  be  reached  in 
the  November /December  time  frame. 


concurrent  with  the  development  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request, 
and  is  not  formulation  of  a  master 
plan  such  as  called  for  by  the  commit- 
tee, impossible  if  the  Congress  denies 
the  Army  the  ability  to  study  and  de- 
velop plant  designs  for  the  proposed 
HMX  RDX  production  facilities? 

Mr,  ADDABBO,  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
is  potentially  a  $1  billion  program. 
What  we  are  asking  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  to  give  us  a  master 
plan  with  a  funding  profile  so  that  we 
know  what  the  costs  are  to  be.  It  was 
not  intended  that  studies  leading  to 
such  a  plan  be  stopped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Addab- 
bo was  allowed  to  proceed  for  7  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  need  informa- 
tion as  to  what  facilities  are  to  be 
built.  We  are  asking  for  a  definitive 
program,  dollar-wise  and  facilities-wise 
so  that  we  may  properly  appropriate 
the  funds  when  needed  and  where 
they  are  needed. 

But  we  are  not  proposing  any  site  or 
any  final  decision  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  SAM  B,  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further.  I  under- 
stand, looking  at  the  second  para- 
graph on  page  38  where  it  says: 

While  the  committee  recognizes  that  addi- 
tional RDX/HMX  manufacturing  facilities 
may  be  required,  it  directs  that  no  further 
efforts  be  undertaken  until  the  Army  has 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  committee 
for  review  a  master  plan. 

Do  I  understand  the  chairman  to 
state  that  the  committee  is  directing 
that  no  further  efforts  be  undertaken 
until  the  Army  submits  its  plan? 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  We  feel  there 
should  be  no  actual  commitments 
made  until  the  plan  has  been  submit- 
ted so  that  we  can  see  what  the  entire 
program  appears  to  be  and  what  the 
entire  cost  may  be. 

So  that  matter  will  be  fully  reviewed 
bv  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  to  stop  any- 
thing going  on  at  this  moment. 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  It  is  definitely  not 
our  intention  to  stop  any  of  the  stud- 
ies leading  to  submission  of  a  master 
plan.  .    ^^ 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
chairman  very  much. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
CViairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  think  is  understood. 

The  point  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  in  this  language  is.  and  we  do 
this  in  other  areas  and  we  need  to  do 
it  more,  we  get  these  proposals  thrown 
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at  u-s  and  they  do  not  really  have  any 
thing  much  to  support  them.  We  ran 
into  this  on  the  binary. 
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We  did  not  know  where  the  facility 
was  going,  what  it  was  going  to  look 
like  and  all  the  other  things  that  were 
involved.  We  feel  like  we  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  overall  plan  before 
we  move  forward  on  this. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
BO)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Addabbo  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  also  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  understand- 
ing and  consideration  of  McAlester 
being  included  in  the  initial  produc- 
tion phase. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  be- 
cause Longhorn  has  been  longtime 
planning,  but  I  did  want  to  elevate  the 
fact  that  back  a  few  years  ago  the  en- 
vironmental studies,  all  the  water 
studies,  all  economic  studies  on  Mc- 
Alester AAP  was  concluded  to  be  in 
positive  and  would  save  the  taxpayers 
a  great  deal  of  money.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  was  part  of  the  record 
and  encourage  that  the  DOD  and 
Army  to  include  the  McAlester  AAP  in 
the  initial  phase  of  production. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  time 
and  allowing  us  time  to  di.scuss  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  further? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me.  no,  sir.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  was  just  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Longhorn  Ordnance 
plant  in  my  district  of  east  Texas,  just 
to  be  brutally  frank  about. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  This 
gentleman  understands  that  gentle- 
man's desire  to  protect. 

If  the  chairman  will  continue  to 
yield,  I  want  to  be  clear  on  where  we 
left  the  bill.  As  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman he  opened  up  all  the  shipbuild- 
ing sections  to  amendments;  is  that 
what  the  gentleman  requested? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Before  we  ri.se,  the 
Clerk  will  read  the  next  paragraph. 
We  will  then  be  completed  with  the 
shipbuilding  portion  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  tU\V.-\i<Ut)  oi  .Aiauama.  t-u  inai 
before  we  rise  there  will  be  one  more 
paragraph  read? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And 
nothing  further  will  be  open  to 
amendment  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  register  my  disagreement  with 
language  contained  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  1984  de- 
fense appropriations.  With  no  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  in  subcommittee, 
the  committee  in  its  report  directs 
that  no  further  efforts  be  undertaken 
at  this  time  by  the  Army  with  regard 
to  expanding  production  capabilities 
for  RDX/HMX.  RDXHMX  is  a  mate- 
rial used  a.s  the  basic  ingredient  for  ex- 
plosives used  in  munitions  of  all  types 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines.  The  U.S.  Army  is  the  service 
that  manages  the  production  of  this 
critical  substance  and  provides  it  to 
the  other  services  for  their  use.  There 
is  presently  only  one  production  facili- 
ty for  RDX/HMX  and  it  is  not  .satisfy- 
ing the  present  requirement  of  our 
armed  ser\  ices.  The  Army,  after  study- 
ing the  peacetime  and  mobilization  re- 
quirements for  RDX.  determined  that 
immediate  action  is  requin-d  in  order 
to  increa.se  production.  To  continue 
the  Army's  study  of  RDX  production 
needs  requires  no  new  appropriations 
this  year.  The  Army  and  DOD  intend- 
ed to  utilize  existing  funding  capabil- 
ity to  continue  this  critical  study.  To 
simply  in.sert  language  in  the  commit- 
tee report  to  prohibit  further  efforts 
in  this  regard,  without  di.scussion  of 
the  matter  in  subcommittee,  seems  to 
me  to  be  unwarranted  and  unwise. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

PRESIDENT  REPORTS  TO  SPEAKER  ON 
DEPLOYMENT  OK  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  for  this  time  in  order  to  advi.se  the 
Members  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  received  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  which  purports  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  48-hour  reporting 
requirement  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution dealing  with  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 

Albeit,  the  President  did  not  in  that 
report  state  specifically  and  definitive- 
ly that  he  is  reporting  under  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Rather,  the  report  stales  only  that  it 


is  consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Because  I  believe  the  President  did  not 
properly  comply  with  the  law.  in  order 
to  be  helpful  to  the  President  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  states  that  .section  4(a)<l)  of 
War  Powers  became  operati\e  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  This  resolution  sets  the  clock 
going  under  the  War  Power  Act.  of  60 
da.vs  plus  30  days,  that  the  marines 
can  stay  in  Grenada  unless  the  Con- 
gre.ss  approves  additional  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Other  Procurement.  Navy 

For  proruremeni.  product  ion.  and  mod- 
ernization of  .support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not  otlierwi.se  provided  for.  Navy  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for 
new  aircraft,  new  ship.s.  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion):  the  purcha.se  of  not  to 
exceed  one  vehicle  required  for  physical  se- 
eurity  of  personnel  nolwithstandinR  price 
limitations  applicable  to  pa.s.senger  carrying 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle and  the  purcha.se  of  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred  and  sixty-.seven  passenger  motor 
vehicles  of  which  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  inlj-rests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes.  a.s  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  in.stallation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway. 
as  follows:  For  ship  support  equipment, 
S673.909.000:  for  communications  and  elec- 
tronics equipment.  $1,562,750,000:  for  avia- 
tion support  equipment.  5686.757,000:  for 
ordnance  support  equipment.  S9'26, 162.000. 
of  which  $698,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
procurement  of  9mm  handgun  ammunition; 
for  civil  engineering  support  equipment. 
S196. 622.000;  for  supply  support  equipment. 
$112,474,000;  for  personnel/command  sup- 
port equipment.  $267,601,000:  in  all: 
$4,295,412,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1986:  ProiUlt-d.  That  within 
the  total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivi- 
sions within  this  account  shall  be  reduced 
by  $130,863,000  a.s  follows:  $16,863,000  for 
spares  and  repair  parts:  $20,000,000  undis- 
tributed reduction:  $4,000,000  for  consult- 
ants, studies,  and  analyses;  and  $90,000,000 
for  revi.sed economic  a.ssumptions, 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  balance  of  "Other 
Procurement.  Navy  "  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  mot  ion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 


that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4185)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
re.solution  thereon. 


DELAY  THE  PERSHING  AND  THE 
CRUISE 
(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  had  arranged  for  a  special 
order  to  discuss  the  placement  of  Per- 
shing mi.ssiles  in  Europe.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  crucial  danger  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world, 
having  mLssiles  placed  within  6  to  10 
minutes  from  Russia. 

A  number  of  Members  did  submit 
statements.  We  were  unable  to  have 
the  .special  order  becau.se  the  House 
went  out  .so  quickly. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    called    this   special 
order  today  becau.se  within  the  next  2 
days,  we  will  have  our  last  chance  to 
stand  up  for  military  sanity  by  voting 
to  delay  the  deployment  of  Pershing 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe. 
I  want  to  thank  my  other  colleagues 
who  are  here  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
The  subject  at  hand  is  how  we  can 
best  serve  our  own  security  needs  and 
those  of  our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Europe.  The  an.swer  reached  3  years 
ago  was  to  put  U.S.  land-based  missiles 
in    Europe    to   counteract    the   Soviet 
threat,   and   suppo.sedly   to   create   an 
arena   for   arms   negotiation   with   the 
Soviets.  The   plan  calls  for   108  Per- 
shing   II    ballistic   mi.ssiles    to    be   de- 
ployed   in    West    Germany    and    464 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  to  be 
divided    among    West    Germany,    the 
United    Kingdom.    Italy,    the    Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium.  Three  years  ago. 
NATO  set  a  target  deployment  date  of 
December    1983    on    the    assumption 
that  we  would  get  an  arms  reduction 
agreement    with    the    Soviets    before 
that.    Today,    we    are   just    2    months 
from    deploying    these    weapons:    We 
have  no  agreement,  we  have  fomented 
outrage    in    many    European    nations, 
and  come  clo.se  to  putting  a  rift  in  the 
NATO    alliance.    The    plan    that    was 
formed  by  a  President  whose  policies 
relied  on  negotiation,  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  President  who  believes  only 
in  confrontation. 

Deploying  these  weapons  presents 
the  single  most  destabilizing  measure 
we  could  take.  Not  only  do  these  mis- 
siles make  Europe  into  a  nuclear  play- 
ground, they  place  the  world  in  grave 
danger  of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  not 
by  design.  According  to  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information; 

Deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  missiles  in 
Europe  will  increase  substantially  the  risk 
of    nuclear    war.    a-s    both    countries    move 


closer  to  putting  their  forces  on  a  hair-tng- 
ger  to  cope  with  the  increased  danger  of  sur- 
prise attack. 

The  Pershing  and  crui.se  missiles  are 
attractive  to  NATO  because  they  can 
reach  targets  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  because  they  are  extremely  accu- 
rate; for  the  same  reasons,  they  are 
extremely  threatening  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Pershing  has  created  more 
of  a  stir  because  of  its  wide  range 
(1,000  miles)  and  extreme  accuracy 
(within  100  feet  of  its  target).  The 
cruise's  advantage  is  its  flight  path 
which  imitates  that  of  a  plane,  and  a 
guidance  system  which  allows  it  to  fly 
beneath  most  radar  detection  beams. 

Placing  the  Pershing  II  only  5  to  10 
minutes  from  Moscow,  is  indeed  a  new- 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  warning 
blip  on  their  radar  .screen  could  elicit  a 
hair-trigger  response;  with  only  5  min- 
utes to  decide  whether  or  not  a  threat 
is  real,  the  chance  of  accidental  retal- 
iation and  escalation  into  war  in- 
creases geometrically.  When  we  con- 
sider a  Soviet  response.  »\e  must  re- 
member two  things.  First,  their  com- 
puter systems  are  far  inferior  to  ours, 
and  ours  produce  120  mistaken  alerts 
each  year.  Second,  the  Soviets  tracked 
a  plane  for  2  hours  before  shooting  it 
down  over  the  Sakhalin  Islands.  Do  we 
want  to  force  them  to  make  a  5- 
minute  life-and-death  decision  based 
on  uncertain  computer  warnings? 

The  Soviet  SS-20's,  the  threat  to 
which  we  are  responding,  are  highly 
vulnerable  weapons.  Deployed  in 
groups  of  nine,  the  SS-20's  are  ba.sed 
at  a  limited  number  of  deployment 
centers.  Moreover,  the  mi.ssiles  must 
be  launched  from  readied  launch  sites, 
making  them  easily  targetable  by 
NATO.  Furthermore,  the  advantage 
that  they  have  given  the  Soviets  is 
highly  overstated.  In  the  1960's.  the 
Soviets  had  about  600  SS-4's  and  SS- 
5's  trained  on  Western  Europe.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  SS-20.  they 
now  have  a  total  of  about  490  mLssiles 
(248  older  weapons,  and  243  SS-20's). 
The  SS-20  does  not  materially  change 
the  Soviet  threat  to  strategic  areas  in 
Western  Europe.  For  many  years,  the 
Soviets  have  had  a  portion  of  their 
other  strategic  forces  aimed  at  Europe, 
including;  almost  200  SS-11  and  SS-19 
land  based  mi.ssiles  as  well  as  subma- 
rine based  missiles.  The  "new  threat  " 
of  the  SS-20  is  not  new  at  all. 

The  strategic  balance,  even  with  the 
SS-20S.  is  such  that  our  European 
allies  can  be  protected  without  the 
Pershing  and  crui.se.  We  should  be 
striving  to  avoid  a  new  buildup  of  our 
arsenals,  rather  than  heightening  the 
balance  of  terror,  a  tactic  which  his- 
torically has  not  worked.  In  the  1960's 
we  deployed  Minuteman  and  Titan 
missiles  to  clo.se  what  was  then  per- 
ceived as  a  missile  gap.  In  fact,  no  such 
gap  existed,  and  our  missile  buildup 
prompted  the  Soviets  to  develop  a  gen- 
uine ICBM  threat.  In  the   1970's.  we 


deployed  MIR'V's.  refusing  to  ntgoii- 
ate  a  ban  because  of  our  technological 
lead.  The  Soviets  responded  in  kind, 
and  now  point  more  warheads  at  us 
than  ever  before,  actually  lessening 
our  security  becau.se  it  is  much  harder 
to  detect  the  number  of  warheads  with 
satellite  intelligence  than  simply  to 
count  missiles.  As  former  British  De- 
fense Minister  Dennis  Healey  testified. 
"It  is  certain  that  Ru.ssia  will  deploy 
similar  weapons  in  response,  .so  as  to 
maintain  the  present  equivalence.  So 
the  West  will  gain  nothing  by  their  de- 
ployment any  more  than  it  did  by  in- 
stalling MIRV's." 

The  Soviets  today  have  already 
stated  that  a  new  nuclear  deployment 
has  begun  in  anticipation  of  the  crui.se 
and  Pershing.  We  have  been  gi\en  no 
indication  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
more  willing  to  negotiate  at  the  INF 
talks;  rather,  they  have  said  they  will 
walk  out.  Yet  the  President  insists 
that  our  bargaining  chip  is  deploy- 
ment. When  the  Soviets  tried  to  send 
missiles  to  Cuba,  we  responded  with  a 
naval  blockade,  yet  our  deployment  is 
supposed  to  elicit  rational  and  reason- 
able discourse. 

In  rushing  to  confront  the  Soviets  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  should  also 
consider  the  future  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Never  before  has  an  Lssue  so  di- 
vided our  allies.  We  have  .seen  demon- 
strations all  over  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  the  controversy  has  en- 
gendered factionalism  within  the  alli- 
ance, and  even  caused  Spain  to  threat- 
en breaking  from  NATO.  Surely  such 
reaction  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  A  delay  in  deployment  .simply 
admits  that  we  have  more  to  discuss, 
and  provides  a  chance  to  build  on  the 
few  steps  we  have  made  without  bring- 
ing in  the  real  threat  of  war. 

Finally.  I  agree  with  the  assessment 
of  former  West  German  Chancellor 
Willie  Brandt  and  SPD  Arms  Control 
Chairman  Egon  Bahr  that  "A  solution 
of  this  set  of  problems  would  prove 
easier  if  the  INF  negotiations  were 
connected  with  the  START  negotia- 
tions at  this  point.  "  Strategic  negotia- 
tion makes  little  sense  when  one 
carves  up  the  world  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Because  nuclear  strategy  de- 
pends on  a  system  of  forces  for  con- 
ventional, intermediate  range  and  the- 
ater nuclear  forces,  it  is  only  reasona- 
ble to  discuss  arms  control  in  the 
broadest  context.  Equity  can  be  served 
with  much  greater  ease  if  concessions 
in  intermediate  range  forces  could  be 
countered  with  strategic  or  theater 
force  reduction  and  vice-versa.  This  is 
an  eminently  practical  idea  that  needs 
time  to  gain  support.  We  will  have  no 
time  to  develop  that  .support  after  de- 
ployment. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  the  Sovi- 
ets capitulating  to  the  United  States 
position  in  INF.  either  today  or  tomor- 
row. After  the  December  deployments 
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by  the  United  States,  the  Soviets  will 
move  forward  with  their  own  new  de- 
ployments. The  Pershing  and  cruise 
missiles  have  failed  and  will  continue 
to  fail  as  bargaining  chips  to  make  the 
Soviets  see  things  our  way.  As  Dennis 
Healey  pointed  out.  Unless  a  freeze 
can  be  agreed  to  in  the  next  few 
months,  both  sides  will  embark  on  new 
weapons  programs  which  will  rapidly 
destabilize  even  the  existing  balance, 
and  make  future  arms  control  more 
difficult."  We  are  deluding  ourselves 
and  our  allies  if  we  continue  to  pre- 
tend that  agreement  is  around  the 
corner  on  our  terms. 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  discussing  the  Pershing  missiles, 
we  should  remember  that  the  decision 
to  deploy  them  in  Europe  was  not  an 
exclusively  American  decision— the  de- 
cision to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  in 
Europe  was  a  NATO  decision,  en- 
dorsed by  the  leaders  of  our  major 
NATO  allies.  Nor  must  we  forget  why 
NATO  made  such  a  decision:  At  the 
time.  1979,  the  Soviet  Union  had  de- 
ployed some  90  SS-20's,  aiming  them 
at  major  European  population  centers. 
Since  then.  Soviet  deployments  have 
ri.sen  to  some  260  SS-20s.  To  date  we 
have  yet  to  deploy  a  single  new  missile 
in  Europe.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
cancel  deployment  through  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  at  Geneva.  But 
now.  4  years  have  gone  by  and  the 
talks  have  gotten  us  nowhere.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  deploy  new  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  situation  at  present  is  such  that 
even  the  Socialist  Presidents  Gonzalez 
of  Spain  and  Mitterand  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  conservative  leaders  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  view  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  as  a  necessity. 

Over  the  weekend  we  heard  of  the 
mass  demonstrations  throughout 
Western  Europe  and  some  even  in 
America  against  the  Pershing  II;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Europeans  are 
said  to  have  taken  to  the  street  to  pro- 
claim their  opposition  to  the  Pershing 
II.  Yet  we  should  also  remember  those 
millions  who  did  not  protest  deploy- 
ment, the  people  who  voted  in  the  gov- 
ernments which  favor  deployment.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  Social  Democrats 
in  West  Germany  were  voted  from 
power  when  that  party's  hardliners 
began  to  vacillate  against  the  Per- 
shing, threatening  the  policies  of  their 
party  head,  the  then  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  who  strongly  favored 
the  Pershing  missile.  The  Europeans 
are  scared,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
with  some  260  SS-20s  pointed  at  their 
throats.  The  Pershing  will  offer  them 
protection  against  the  Soviet  threat. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  away  with 
the  Pershing,  we  will  have  taken  a  big 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  Finlandiza- 
tion  of  Western  Europe.  And  that  will, 
in  time,  lead  to  its  Sovietization. 


Last,  we  bear  in  riuiitl  what  mi'Siiaycs 
we  would  send  the  world  were  we  not 
to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  in  Europe. 
To  our  allies  we  will  say  that  we  are 
unreliable,  that  our  professed  commit- 
ments mean  nothing.  To  the  Soviets 
we  will  .say.  go  ahead,  we  will  not  stand 
in  your  way— walk  all  over  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  act  positively  today,  the 
Soviets  may  begin  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly at  Geneva.  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
show  themselves  sincerely  willing  to 
cut  back  their  threatening  SS-20's. 
then  the  Pershing  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. We  have  been  waiting  4  years: 
The  ball  is  in  their  court.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  debate 
the  issues  involved  in  the  deployment 
of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe.  It  is  vital  that  we  explore 
every  meaningful  option  for  arms  con- 
trol available  now  before  we  go  ahead 
with  deployment. 

I  would  not  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  a  delay  in  deployment  of  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles  unless  I 
considered  such  a  delay  to  be  in  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  1979.  when  the  NATO  na- 
tions agreed  to  the  two  track  decision 
on  deployment  they  believed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  reached  an  arms  agree- 
ment by  this  time  and  deployment 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  Because 
of  the  failure  of  SALT  II  and  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Reagan  administration 
to  take  arms  reduction  negotiations  se- 
riously, however,  no  arms  control 
agreement  has  been  achieved.  A  6- 
month  delay  in  deployment  would  give 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  one  final  opportunity  to  reach 
an  agreement.  We  should  not  deprive 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  delay  would  be  contingent  upon 
a  Soviet  agreement  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations which  would  result  in  an  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  force— INF— 
treaty  by  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  a 
treaty  would  be  a  U.S.  agreement  not 
to  deploy  INF  missiles  in  exchange  for 
substantial  reductions  in  Soviet  INF 
missiles. 

Deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
crui.se  missiles  would  escalate  the  arms 
race.  It  would  undermine  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations  and  provoke  a  simi- 
lar response  by  the  Soviet  Union.  De- 
ployment of  these  missiles  will  not 
push  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  The  Soviet  Union  will  inter- 
pret deployment  as  a  serious  threat  to 
their  security  and  may  respond  by  in- 
creasing its  INF  missiles  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  po.ssibly  even  by  deploying 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  best  way  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  is  to  negotiate  an  INF 
treaty  now. 

Deployment  would  not  enhance  the 
security   of   the   Western   World.  The 


missiles  would  be  within  minutes  of 
Soviet  targets.  Human  respon.se  to  a 
launch  warning  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible. The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  rely 
on  computers  to  confirm  a  missile 
launch,  the  same  computer  warning 
systems  which  have  malfunctioned  in 
the  past.  Nuclear  missile  forces  would 
be  placed  on  a  launch-on-warning 
mode.  A  mistaken  launch  of  a  nuclear 
missile  cannot  be  corrected.  To  think 
that  a  computer  error  could  trigger  an 
all  out  nuclear  exchange  is  extremely 
frightening. 

Divisions  within  the  NATO  alliance 
could  precipitate  as  a  result  of  deploy- 
ment. In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen 
large-scale  demonstrations  against  de- 
ployment of  INF  missiles  in  Europe. 
Millions  of  people  throughout  Europe 
have  participated  in  these  peaceful 
demonstrations.  The  demonstrators 
have  been  joined  by  prominent  Euro- 
pean leaders,  including  former  West 
German  Chancellor  Willie  Brandt. 
Lack  of  public  support  for  deployment 
will  jeopardize  the  future  unity  of 
NATO.  Moreover.  U.S.  leadership  in 
NATO  could  be  severely  weakened. 
Recent  polls  have  indicated  that  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  Europeans  favor 
either  nondeployment  or  a  delay  in  de- 
ployment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  up  until 
now  have  opposed  a  delay  in  deploy- 
ment to  reconsider  seriously  their  po- 
sition and  support  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  which 
would  delay  deployment  until  July 
1984.  Once  the  missiles  are  deployed, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  bargain. 
They  will  simply  respond  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Therefore,  we  must  demon- 
strate our  willingness  to  negotiate  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  avoid  a  major  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  and  we  should  not  let 
it  slip  hy.% 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  today 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
The  Pershing  missile  has  many  draw- 
backs which  should  prohibit  its  de- 
ployment in  the  European  nuclear 
theater.  As  many  have  pointed  out, 
the  Pershing  missile  will  force  the 
Soviet  Union  into  a  dangerous  launch- 
er, warning  position  greatly  enhancing 
the  chances  of  accidental  nuclear  dis- 
aster. 

However,  today  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress an  area  which  I  believe  is  equally 
as  threatening  as  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  those  Euro-mi.ssiles.  Through 
past  statements  and  media  campaign 
designed  to  denigrate  the  peace  move- 
ment at  home  and  abroad,  the  Reagan 
administration  attempted  to  link  those 
opposed  to  the  deployment  of  the  new 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  to 
Moscow  and  communism. 


This  misinformed  scare  lactic  might 
not  appear  as  ominous  had  it  been 
generated  by  some  political  extremist 
group.  However,  its  importance  takes 
on  new  proportions  when  slated  as  ac- 
cepted fact  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  Not  only  does  this 
shed  light  upon  the  lack  of  seriousness 
with  which  the  present  administration 
views  the  majority  of  people  in  Europe 
and  America  who  oppose  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  missiles,  it  also 
is  an  example  of  what  we  might  expect 
to  profit  from  the  President's  at- 
tempts at  reaching  an  agreement  on 
arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  past  3  months  polls  have 
consistently  shown  that  as  many  as  75 
percent  of  the  West  Germans.  80  per- 
cent of  the  Belgians  and  well  over  half 
of  the  Italians  and  the  United  King- 
dom oppose  the  stationing  of  the 
cruise  missiles.  This  past  weekend  an 
estimated  2  million  peace  marchers 
gathered  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
send  their  message  to  President 
Reagan  and  the  Congress.  Their  mes- 
sage was  "do  not  deploy  these  mi.ssiles 
because  we  judge  them  to  be  too  great 
a  threat  to  our  existence.  Deployment 
can  only  be  achieved  against  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  will  voice 
their  protest  every  step  of  the  way.  " 

The  present  administration  displays 
a  callous  disregard  toward  the  people 
who  thev  are  asking  to  live  with  the 
mis.siles. "  and  the  governments  who 
have  acquiesced  to  the  Pershing  mis- 
siles  deployment.  We  have  further  di- 
vided NATO  and  coerced  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  act  against  the  will 
of  their  people.  For  the  administration 
to  belittle  these  developments  by 
claiming  that  Moscow  has  engineered 
and  manipulated  them  is  an  affront  to 
all  concerned,  peace-minded  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment to  delay  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  missiles  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  those  people  who.se  ongoing 
contributions  work  toward  the  future 
and  a  sane  and  peaceful  world  order.* 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Congressman  Sabo.  delaying  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  missiles 
until  July  1.  1984. 

President  Reagan  insists  that  the 
December  deployment  of  these  mis- 
siles is  essential  to  achieving  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  enhancing  NATO  security 
in  Western  Europe  and  possibly  forc- 
ing the  Soviets  to  negotiate  more  seri- 
ouslv  in  the  START  talks. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  we  will 
deploy  108  new  missiles  within  10 
launch  minutes  of  many  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  key  command  bunkers  and  nu- 
clear storage  sites.  These  mi.ssiles  will 
be  capable  of  delivering  a  10-  to  20-kil- 
oton  nuclear  warhead  to  a  target  up  to 
1,800  kilometers  from  the  launch  site. 


According  to  Mr.  Reagan's  unique 
brand  of  logic,  this  policy  will  definite- 
ly make  the  Soviets  much  more  ame- 
nable to  negotiate  in  the  arms  reduc- 
tion talks,  since  their  own  defense 
system  will  now  be  in  jeopardy.  His 
logic  continues  that  the  Soviets,  of 
course,  will  not  .set  about  to  deploy 
more  powerful  mi.ssiles  of  their  own  to 
try  and  shore  up  their  national  securi- 
ty systems. 

In  fact,  history  has  proved  how  well 
this  concept  works— in  the  1960's  when 
we  deployed  the  Minuteman  and  Titan 
missiles  "to  close  the  then-perceived 
missile  gap.  the  Soviets  responded  by 
developing  and  deploying  more  power- 
ful missiles  of  their  own.  Again,  in  the 
1970's  when  we  deployed  MIR"V's  to 
again  close  the  mi.ssile  gap.  the  Soviets 
again  responded  by  deploying  an  even 
larger  and  more  powerful  missile  arse- 
nal. Each  time  we  have  deployed  new 
missiles  to  enhance  NATO's  defense 
structure,  the  Soviets  have  responded 
in  kind.  Yet  President  Reagan  now 
thinks  that  they  will  have  a  change  of 
heart. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  dem- 
onstrated for  the  world  to  see  exactly 
how  much  they  want  these  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction  deployed  on 
their  doorstep.  What  makes  the  De- 
cember deployment  even  more  despi- 
cable is  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
season  of  good  will  and  brotherhood 
among  people  around  the  world.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  show 
our  good  will  toward  our  brothers  and 
sisters  around  the  world  than  by  the 
deployment  of  these  mi.ssiles.  What  a 
lovely  present  to  give  the  human  pop- 
ulation.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  NATO  plans  to  deploy  108 
Pershing  II  ballistic  mi.ssiles  and  464 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles— 
GLCM-in  five  European  countries,  in- 
cluding West  Germany,  the  UK.  Italy. 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  NATO 
is  scheduled  to  begin  deploying  the 
missiles  in  December,  unless  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  at  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  But  there  is 
slim  hope  for  an  agreement  by  Decem- 

In  Europe,  polls  indicate  upward  oi 
70  percent  of  the  people  question 
whether  this  modernization  of  our  nu- 
clear forces  is  as  necessary  to  Western 
security  as  NATO  officials  contend.  Is 
there  a  military  rationale  for  the 
Euromi.ssiles?  Would  they  enhance 
U.S.  and  NATO  security?  The  an.swer 
to  both  questions  is  no.  The  new  mis- 
siles are  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
NATO's  existing  nuclear  arsenal  of 
some  6.000  battlefield  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  pose  a  serious  risk  to  the  nu- 
clear balance. 

On  July  26,  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
which  would  delay  deployment  of  Per- 
shing II  and  GLCM's  in  Western 
Europe.   That    amendment   lost  but   I 


intend  to  fight  for  a  similar  amend- 
ment when  the  House  takes  up  the  De- 
fen.se  appropriations  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  delay  deployment  until 
July  1.  1984.  I  believe  that  willingness 
to  reduce  dramatically  or  forgo  de- 
ployment is  our  most  powerful  bar- 
gaining tool  to  achieve  deep  Soviet  re- 
ductions. Indeed,  in  discussions  with 
Soviet  officials  during  a  recent  con- 
gressional trip  to  the  U.S.S.R..  it  was 
clear  the  Soviets  regard  our  actions 
with  respect  to  the  Euromissiles  as  a 
major  test  of  U.S.  intentions. 

Under  the  existing  schedule,  howev- 
er. President  Reagan  plans  to  begin 
deployment  in  2  months,  leaving  insuf- 
ficient time  to  make  meaningful 
progress  in  negotiations.  The  actions  I 
support  to  delay  deployment  do  not  in 
any  way  reduce  production  of  these 
missiles;  however,  they  do  provide 
more  time  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  If  we  do  not  delay  deploy- 
ment for  a  reasonable  period,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Soviets  will 
turn  from  the  negotiating  table  and 
will,  instead,  increase  deployment  of 
their  SS-20's  and  possible  new  mis- 
siles. 

Finally,  in  a  recent  essay  in  Foreign 
Affairs— which  I  commend  to  you— 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  argues  that  all  nuclear 
weapons  are  militarily  useless  and 
serve  only  to  deter  the  other  side's  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  This  being  the 
case,  our  present  Western  European 
nuclear  forces  remain  effective.  Newer 
Pershing  lis  and  GLCM's  add  nothing 
to  our  tactical  capability  in  Europe. 
Taking  the  money  spent  on  the  mis- 
siles and  spending  it  instead  to  im- 
prove the  readiness  of  our  convention- 
al forces  in  Europe  would  make  much 
more  sense. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  deployment  of 
new  Euromissiles  will  harm  our  efforts 
to  achieve  meaningful  arms  control, 
will  further  destabilize  the  strategic 
balance,  and  will  add  nothing  to  our 
conventional  force  strength.  It  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  Slates 
and  our  allies  to  delay,  and  through 
arms  agreements  hall,  the  installation 
of  Euromissiles.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  speak  out 
against"  the  deployment  of  Pershing 
and  cruise  mi.ssiles  in  Western  Europe. 
I  support  the  amendment  to  delay  de- 
ployment of  the  missiles  until  July 
1984,  unless  an  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces  treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies after  March  19.  1984.  that  no  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  in  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  planned  deployment  of  ground- 
launched  cruise  and  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles in  December  1983  has  been  justi- 
fied as  an  enhancement  to  the  security 
of  our  European  allies.  I  believe,  how- 
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ever,  that  deployment  will  only  intin 
sify  already  high  East -West  tensions, 
and  increase  the  strains  within  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  Our  security  will  best 
be  served  by  a  United  States-Soviet 
arms  agreement.  Further,  the  history 
of  previous  conflicts  on  European  .soil 
provides  strong  guidance  that  deploy- 
ment in  Germany  can  only  exacerbate 
Soviet-German  tensions  that  have 
taken  years  to  calm.  And  the  folly  of  it 
all  is  that  the  German  Government 
does  not  have  first  authority  over 
these  missiles,  but  rather  the  United 
States,  located  2.000  miles  away. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the 
Pershing  II  missile  in  conjunction 
with  its  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union 
can  endanger  both  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  by  making  nu 
clear  war  more  likely.  This  deploy- 
ment can  lead  to  a  launchon-warn- 
ing"  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  thereby  escalating  the  chance 
of  a  nuclear  war  starting  by  computer 
error.  The  Pershing  II  missiles  will 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  with  capa- 
bilities that  go  far  beyond  countering 
the  SS-20  mi.ssiles;  they  can  reach  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union  within  8  to  10 
minutes  from  West  Germany.  Also, 
the  Pershing  Us  primary  targets  in- 
clude vital  command  and  control  cen- 
ters in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  unprece- 
dented accuracy  of  the  mi.ssile  and  its 
relatively  low  yield  make  it  an  ideal 
weapon  for  attacking  hardened  com- 
mand silos  which  in  turn  will  threaten 
the  Soviet  Unions  ability  to  retaliate. 

The  case  for  a  delay  is  a  .strong  one. 
It  will  be  a  sign  of  considerable 
strength  and  sincerity,  to  delay  the 
missiles  at  this  critical  juncture.  The 
interests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe  will  be  .served  by  delaying 
these  initial  deployments.  Let  me 
touch  upon  three  major  reasons  why  I 
support  a  delay. 

First,  a  delay  will  provide  more  time 
for  working  out  realistic  compromises 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  current  arms 
talks.  Both  sides  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied their  positions  since  negotiations 
began,  but  both  sides  need  more  time 
to  develop  a  practical  agreement  that 
takes  into  account  their  respective  se- 
curity needs.  Deployment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  will  increase 
nuclear  instability  in  Europe,  and 
prompt  further  Soviet  modernization 
and  deployment  instead  of  restraint. 
Deployment  may  also  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  negotiation  process,  at 
least  for  the  near  term. 

Second,  we  cannot  ignore  the  enor- 
mous controversy  in  Europe  over  these 
new  nuclear  weapons.  Europeans  are 
justifiably  concerned  about  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  They  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  a  new  round  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  delay  will  help  ease  ten- 
sions in  Europe,  and  give  Europeans 
more  time  to  reach  a  consensus  with- 
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deadline  A  delay  will  also  help  pre- 
vent further  divisions  within  NATO  by 
demonstrating  U.S.  sincerity,  flexibil- 
ity, and  leadership. 

Third,  a  postponement  of  deploy- 
ment will  allow  us  to  more  thoroughly 
test  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. Testing  results  to  date  have  been 
erratic.  A  delay  will  insure  that  all 
technical  problems  with  the  new  weap- 
ons are  worked  out  and  that  we  will 
not  waste  billions  of  dollars  or  mi.ssiles 
that  may  not  really  work  the  way  they 
are  suppo.sed  to  or  may  be  quickly  su- 
perseded by  new  weapons. 

If  we  deploy  the  missiles  in  Europe 
now,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Soviets 
will  put  in  new  arms  of  their  own.  In 
fact,  yesterday,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced that  it  had  started  preparato- 
ry work  for  the  deployment  of  new 
Soviet  mi.sslles  in  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Increasing  the  level  of 
nuclear  capability  on  both  sides  is  a 
blueprint  for  disaster.  A  delay  in  de- 
ployment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing 
missiles  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  achieving  a  negotiated 
arms  control  .settlement.* 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
associate  my.self  with  his  remarks. 

I  support  a  delay  in  the  deployment 
of  this  new  generation  of  theater  nu- 
clear forces.  I  do  so  because  I  believe 
that  we  must  go  that  proverbial  extra 
mile  if  we  are  truly  serious  as  a  nation 
and  as  one  of  an  alliance  of  Western 
nations  about  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  stability  and  peace  in  Europe. 

No  less  is  demanded  of  us  in  the 
Atomic  Age.  and  no  less  is  demanded 
by  the  1979  NATO  accord  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  reduce  the  nuclear  threat 
to  Europe  posed  by  Soviet  intermedi- 
ate-range mi.ssiles. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  remember 
this  objective. 

The  basis  for  the  INF  dual-track  ap- 
proach has  always  been  to  render  the 
deployment  of  the  American  missiles 
unnece.s.sary  by  persuading  the  Soviets 
to  cut  back  their  own  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

That  has  not  changed. 

There  is  thus  nothing  wrong  and  ev- 
erything right  with  allowing  more 
time  in  which  to  reach  an  accord  with 
the  Soviets. 

A  6-month  delay  would  better  serve 
the  security  of  the  West  than  going 
ahead  to  meet  a  deadline  set  4  long 
years  ago. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  can  doubt 
that  much  has  changed  the  complex- 
ion of  the  world  since  then. 

Instead  of  a  stable  arms  control  envi- 
ronment promised  by  a  ratified  Salt  II 
treaty,  we  have,  for  instance,  an  accel- 
erated arms  race,  heightening  the  dan- 
gers of  atomic  weapons  not  only  to 
Europe  but  ahso  to  the  continental 
United  States. 


instead  of  cooperation  among  na- 
tions, we  have  conflict  and  tension— in 
Lebanon,  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua, and  now  in  Grenada. 

It  would  be  an  ironic  twist  of  fate, 
foreshadowing  tragic  consequences,  if 
we  abet  this  trend— if  we  now  allow 
these  572  mi.ssiles  to  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own.  and  leap  from  the  drawing 
board  to  operational  bases,  without 
due  regard  for  the  main  intent  of  the 
1979  NATO  accord. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.  Our  goal 
must  be  to  reduce  the  nuclear  threat 
to  Europe,  not  enlarge  it.  In  tlie  name 
of  that  worthy  goal,  I  support  a  6- 
month  delay. 

Let  us  go  the  extra  mile  for  peace 
and  .security.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  consistently  supported 
amendments  to  delay  the  deployment 
of  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  I 
supported  the  Dellums  amendment  to 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  earlier 
this  year,  and  more  recently  I  support- 
ed the  Sabo  amendment  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Defen.se  appropriations 
bill  in  the  full  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  deployment  of  these  weapons  is 
.scheduled  to  take  place  in  December. 
As  the  time  draws  nearer.  I  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  deploy- 
ment should  be  delayed  at  least  until 
July.  It  is  important  that  we  provide 
more  time  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  to  obtain  an  agreement 
through  the  INF  talks. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  ex- 
pectations, I  fear  that  deployment  will 
not  prod  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to 
an  early  agreement.  A  6-month  delay 
will  give  our  negotiators  the  flexibility 
needed  to  reach  an  agreement  without 
resorting  to  threats  from  both  sides. 

There  have  been  .some  hopeful  signs 
recently  in  the  INF  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  have  rai.sed  the  po.ssibility  of 
dismantling  of  .some  of  their  SS-20 
missiles,  and  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  consider  the 
inclusion  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  negotiations. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles  will  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
move  to  a  policy  of  launch-on-warning. 
Because  the.se  weapons  will  directly 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  and  provide 
a  minimum  of  warning,  we  risk  making 
Soviet  leaders  even  more  trigger- 
happy  than  they  may  already  be.  This 
represents  a  grave  threat  not  only  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  to  ourselves  as 
well  since  nuclear  warfare  will  quickly 
escalate  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  end 
of  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

During  consideration  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  on  the  House  floor. 
I  intend  to  support  the  Sabo  amend- 
ment. We  all  share  a  desire  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  missiles  in 


Europe  and  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
hostility  between  the  superpowers.  I 
believe  a  delay  is  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish these  goals.* 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  yet  to  be  a  good  faith  effort  to  ne- 
gotiate the  deployment  of  theater  nu- 
clear forces  in  Europe.  On  August  26. 
Soviet  President  Yuriy  Andropov  of- 
fered to  liquidate  all  the  missiles  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  remove  from 
Europe  as  part  of  mutual,  verifiable 
agreement  on  limiting  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces— INF— in  Europe. 
This  would  include  the  solid-fuel, 
mobile-launch  SS-20s,  which  alegedly 
provoked  the  1979  NATO  decision  to 
deploy  Pershing  II  and  crui.se  mi.ssiles 
in  five  West  European  countries  (West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
England,  and  Italy).  The  Andropov 
proposal  was  not  acted  upon,  even 
though  it  directly  addressed  one  of  the 
stated  principal  concerns  of  the  NATO 
allies. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Pershing  II 
missile  is  currently  the  single  most  de- 
stabilizing weapons  system  in  either 
sides  nuclear  arsenal.  Carrying  a  war- 
head of  200  kilotons-16  times  the  size 
of  the  atomic  weapon  that  destroyed 
Hiroshima— the  Pershing  II  has  a 
launch-arrival  time  of  less  than  10 
minutes  to  major  military  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  create  an 
immediate  Cuban  missile  crisis  for 
their  leadership,  and  force  them  to 
move  to  a  launch-on-warning  nuclear 
strategy,  thus  putting  the  entire 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  jeopardy  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  At  every  opportuni- 
ty since  its  inception,  I  have  undertak- 
en legislative  action  to  terminate  all 
funding  for  the  Pershing  II  program. 
In  July,  I  also  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  defer  deployment  of  the  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles  for  a  year, 
hoping  to  .spur  progress  on  INF  arms 
control  negotiations,  but  that  proposal 
was  al.so  defeated. 

In  mid-September  I  went  to  Italy. 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Germany,  at  the  invitation  of  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  those  countries,  to 
discuss  the  impending  crisis  that  will 
be  the  consequence  of  the  Pershing  II 
and"  cruise  deployment,  and  at  an 
international  conference  in  Rome,  I 
discu.ssed  these  issues  with  a  number 
of  European  parliamentarians  from 
various  NATO  countries,  including 
Greece  and  Spain.  In  The  Hague,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament  discu.ssed  the  issue 
with  me  in  great  detail,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  gratified  to  learn  that  some 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  share  their  con- 
cern about  the  threat  to  world  peace 
that  would  be  caused  by  this  deploy- 
ment. 

In  West  Germany,  I  had  extensive 
me^etings  with  Bundestag  members 
from  the  Social  Democrat  Party 
(SDP).  including  Willi  Brandt  and 
Peter  Glotz,  the  SDP's  International 


Secretary,  the  Green  Party,  including 
Petra  Kelly  and  former  Bundeswehr 
General  Gert  Bastian.  and  even  some 
members  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
(CDU)  who  serve  on  the  West  German 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Their  col- 
lective concern  about  being  made  hos- 
tage to  the  ideological  confrontation 
between  the  nuclear  superpowers  rein- 
forced my  determination  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  terminate  all  funding 
for  the.se  heinous  weapons,  and  to  try 
to  educate  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible to  the  common  dangers  we  face. 
A  decision  to  defer  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mi.ssiles  at 
this  juncture  in  East-We.st  relations  is 
the  least  that  we  can  do  to  slow  down 
the  further  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  ultimate  self-immola- 
tion through  a  nuclear  holocaust.  In 
the  name  of  sanity  and  survival  for 
our  children  let  us  act— now— to  halt 
this  madness.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  1- 
minute  speech  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  di.scharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  292)  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  week  of  June  3 
through  June  9,  1984,  as  National 
Theater  Week,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  just  to 
indicate  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
cost  any  money.  There  will  be  no  ap- 
propriations. The  minority  has  no 
problem  with  it. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana  (Mrs. 
Hall)  for  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Member  from 
the  east  side  and  midtown  Manhattan, 
my  district  encompasses  most  of  the 
theater  district,  where  .some  of  the 
best  in  theatrical  entertainment  can 
be  viewed.  Therefore  it  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  introduce  House  Joint  Reso- 


lution 292.  which  designates  the  week 
of  June  3.  1984.  as  -National  Theater 
Week." 

National  Theater  Week  is  a  worth- 
while tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
Americans  all  over  the  United  States 
in  professional  theater  companies, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  community 
theaters  whose  talents  make  the 
American  theater  one  of  the  finest 
cultural  and  educational  resources  in 
the  world. 

National  Theater  Week  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  theaters,  unions,  and  art 
agencies  in  all  50  States.  Included 
among  these  are  350  legitimate  thea- 
ters. 7  nationally  prominent  unions 
with  thousands  of  members,  individual 
State  and  community  arts  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  National  Association  of 
Slate  Arts  Agencies. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mrs.  Hall)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  292 
Whereas  many   Americans   have  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  for  advancing  the 
cau.se  of  theatre;  and 

Whereas  the  theatre.s  of  America  have  pi- 
oneered the  way  for  many  performers  and 
have  given  them  their  start  in  vaudeville 
and  stage:  and 

Whereas  theatre  is  brought  to  Americans 
through  high  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nity theatre  groups  as  well  as  through  pro- 
fessional acting  companies:  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  the  theatre  arts  in 
the  Nation's  interest:  and 

Wherea.s  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  hailing  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  theatres  of  America:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre-ss  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  3  through  June  9.  1984.  shall  be  pro- 
claimed -National  Theatre  Week'  through- 
out the  country,  and  all  citizens  are  urged  to 
support  this  effort  with  assistance  to  thea- 
tres throughout  the  country. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana: Page  2.  line  4.  .strike  ■proclaimed  Na- 
tional Theatre  Week  throughout  the  coun- 
try" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  -designated 
National  Theatre  Week  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  i-ssue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
(Mrs.  Hall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1800 

NAIIONAL  DRl'C;  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  di.scharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  57)  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  3.  1983  through  April  9. 
1983,  as  'National  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Re.solution  57.  which  as 
you  know,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
earlier.  This  measure  designates  the 
week  of  April  3-9,  1983,  as  National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Week.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  illicit  drug  trade  in- 
volves approximately  $90  billion  in 
retail  busine.ss  per  year:  it  is  a  killer  of 
our  youth  and  destroys  their  future. 
By  removing  the  demand  for  drugs,  we 
can  help  reduce  the  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking that  plagues  so  many  of  our 
cities,  villages,  and  townships. 

This  national  awareness  and  educa- 
tion week  is  sought  because  the  most 
effective  deterrent  we  have  in  fighting 
drug  abuse  is  the  education  of  parents 
and  our  children,  whether  it  be  at 
home,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  most  important  facet  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  Mrs.  Reagan's 
work  to  combat  drug  abuse,  and  I  ap- 
plaud her  efforts  in  this  area.  The 
public  television  program.  'Chemical 
People."  has  thq  support  of  Mrs. 
Refigan  and  seems  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public  of  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse.  All  of  us  must  do  what 
ever  we  can  to  encourage  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  our  teachers  and 
parents  with  regard  to  the  deadly  af- 
fects of  drug  abuse.  As  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics,  I  have  heard  countless 
hours  of  testimony  bearing  out  the  ir- 
reperable  harm  to  our  society  as  a 
result  of  drug  abuse.  I  .strongly  urge 
our  full  support  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  part  in  drug  education  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  agree  with  the  words  of 
my  colleague,  and  I,  too.  would  like  to 
go  on  record  congratulating  the  Presi- 


dent's wife  for  becoming  involved  in 
this  very  crucial  issue.  It  is  a  good 
commemorative.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57  which  will  declare  the 
week  of  November  2  through  9  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  Week.  " 

I  have  a  very  specific  interest  in  this 
concern  because  Mary  Jacobson.  who 
is  a  resident  of  Omaha,  Nebr..  has 
been  the  national  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth.  This  organization  held  its 
first  national  conference  last  year 
with  46  States  represented  and  our 
very  distinguished  First  Lady,  Nancy 
Reagan,  serving  as  the  national  chair- 
person. 

The  concern  about  drug  abuse 
among  our  young  people  is  a  concern 
of  national  importance.  Nearly  all  of 
your  young  people  are  confronted 
with  drugs  at  one  time  or  another. 
Young  people  ages  15  to  25  are  dying 
from  abuse  in  greater  numbers  today 
than  in  the  past,  and  children  ages  11 
and  12  are  being  exposed  to  these  sub- 
stances every  day. 

The  National  Federation  of  Parents 
for  Drug  Free  Youth  is  responding  to 
the  problems  that  families  are  facing 
when  they  find  out  that  a  young  son 
or  daughter  has  been  experimenting 
with  drugs.  This  organization  can 
serve  as  a  support  group  for  the 
family.  Most  importantly,  these  orga- 
nizations can  alert  parents  and  youth 
of  the  horrifying  effects  of  drug  abuse 
so  when  the  young  are  confronted 
with  drug  questions,  they  can  make 
the  right  choice  and  not  the  choice 
they  may  feel  is  fashionable  with  their 
peers.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  needed  legislation.  There  is 
no  greater  curse  alive  in  this  day  than 
the  tragedy  of  drug  abuse. 

I  particularly  congratulate  Mrs. 
Reagan,  the  First  Lady,  for  her  inspir- 
ing fight  against  drug  abuse.  If  the 
first  family  accomplished  nothing  else 
in  these  Reagan  years,  "  this  fight 
against  drug  abuse  would  justify  the 
leadership  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  have  on  their  shoulders.  Ood 
bless  you  Mrs.  Reagan  and  your  fine 
husband  too.* 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  57 

Wherea-s  the  illegal  druB  trade  ron.si.st.s  of 
approximatcl.v  $79,000,000,000  in  retail  bu.si 
ness  per  year; 

Whereas  removiriK  the  demand  for  drugs 
would  reduce  the  illeKal  drug  trade: 

Whereas  druK  abuse  destroys  the  future 
of  many  of  the  young  people  and  adults  in 
the  Nation: 


Whereas  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse  re- 
quires a  united  mobilization  of  national  re- 
sources. Including  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
cational efforts:  and 

Whereas  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
drug  abuse  is  education  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home,  classroom,  and  communi- 
ty: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the  week  of 
April  3.  1983.  through  April  9.  1983.  is  desig- 
nated as  National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  drug  abuse  education  and  preven- 
tion programs  in  their  communities  and  en- 
couraging parents  and  children  to  investi- 
gate and  discu.ss  drug  abu.se  problems  and 
possible  solutions. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b.v  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana; Strike  line  1.  page  2.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  That  the  week  of  November  2. 
1983.  through  November  9.  1983.  is  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
(Mrs.  Hall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF 
INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana:  Amend  the  title  so  as 
to  read:  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  2.  1983. 
through  November  9.  1983.  as  Nation- 
al Drug  Abu.se  Education  Week.  " 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  45)  designating  the 
week  of  November  20.  1983.  through 
November  26,  1983.  as  "National 
Family  Week."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  re.solution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomen  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  my  res- 
ervation I  would  first  like  to  mention 
that  I  was  remiss  in  not  mentioning 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who 
is  the  sponsor  of   the   previous  com- 


memorative on  National  Dmv:  .-Xware- 
nt'.s.s  Week,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
^jratulate  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  I 
aF)ologize  for  my  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Marriott). 

Mr  MARRIOTT  I  thatik  the  gen- 
tleman tor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution  calling  for  National  Family 
Week  for  the  10th  lime.  I  would  like  lo 
thank  the  225  Members  of  Congress 
who  signed  the  re.solution  calling  for 
Thanksgiving  week  to  be  designated  as 
National  Family  Week. 

The  objective  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  family  is  the  heart  of 
America.  Strong  families  mean  a 
strong  nation.  All  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  50  percent  or  more 
of  all  marriages  now  end  in  divorce, 
and  there  are  now  some  13  million 
children  around  the  country  who  live 
with  one  parent.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse,  of  children  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  of  psychological 
problems  with  children  stem  because 
of  the  family  breakup. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
family  is  very  important.  Strong  fami- 
lies rnean  a  strong  country,  and  we  can 
.solve  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  if  families  are  intact,  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

I  would  like  lo  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall)  for  bring- 
ing up  this  resolution,  and  I  again 
thank  all  of  those  Members  who  have 
voted  to  designate  Thanksgiving  week 
as  National  Family  Week. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  for  his  ob.servations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  45 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 20,  1983,  through  November  26, 
1983.  as  "National  Family  Week",  and  invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  .several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  121)  to  designate  No- 
vember 1983  as  National  Diabetes 
Month,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  simply  do  so 
to  indicate  the  minority  has  no  prob- 
lem with  the  resolution  and,  in  fact,  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  commemo- 
rative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  121 
Whereas  diabetes  kills  more  than  all  other 
diseases  except  cancer   and   cardiovascular 
diseases: 

Whereas  eleven  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  five  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  such  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  their  illness: 

Whereas  $9,700,000,000  annually  arc  used 
for  health  care  costs,  disability  payments, 
and  premature  mortality  costs  due  to  diabe- 
tes: 

Whereas  up  lo  85  per  centum  of  all  cases 
of  nonin-sulin-dependenl  diabetes  may  be 
controllable  through  greater  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education:  and 

Whereas  diabetes  is  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expect- 
ancy, which  complications  may  be  reduced 
through  greater  patient  and  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1983  is  designated  as  -National 
Diabetes  Month",  and  the  President  is  au 
Ihorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  observe  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
11  million  Americans  suffer  from  dia- 
betes, a  leading  cause  of  blindness, 
kidney,  disease,  heart  disease,  stroke, 
birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expectan- 
cy. Greater  public  understanding 
awarene-ss,  and  education  would 
reduce  complications  caused  by  diabe- 
tes, and  increase  the  control  diabetics 
have  over  their  di.sease.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclaination  des- 
ignating November  1983  as  National 
Diabetes  Month. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  lo  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  joint  resolutions  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CHADH.A  RESPONSE  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
adding  28  new  cosponsors  to  H.R. 
3939.  the  Regulatory  Oversight  and 
Control  Act.  which  I  first  introduced 
on  September  20  with  17  cosponsors. 
This  bill  has  been  specifically  drafted 
in  response  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
June  23  decision  in  I.N.S.  against 
Chadha  holding  the  legislative  veto 
unconstitutional. 

H.R.  3939  offers  an  alternative  not 
only  for  the  20-odd  legislative  veto 
provisions  which  now  apply  to  various 
agency  regulatons.  but  would  extend 
that  "alternative  to  all  regulations 
which  are  subject  to  informal  rule- 
making under  section  553  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Major  reg- 
ulations would  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution, 
while  nonmajor  regulations  could  be 
disapproved  by  the  .same  means.  Auto- 
matic consideration  of  major  rule  reso- 
lutions is  provided  if  committees  do 
not  report  as  required  by  the  bill,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  could 
force  committee  and  floor  consider- 
ation of  nonmajor  rule  resolutions. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  congression- 
al review  of  individual  regulations  is 
not  the  only  answer  to  restoring  politi- 
cal accountability  to  the  regulatory 
process.  The  bill  also  forces  internal 
agency  reforms  including  require- 
ments for  cost-benefit  analyses  on 
major  rules  and  their  alternatives,  and 
the  periodic  review  by  agencies  of  all 
exi-sting  major  rules,  lied  to  a  sunset 
date.  Most  of  the  regulatory  reform 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  taken  directly 
from  the  compromise  of  H.R.  746  in 
the  last  Congress  worked  out  between 
the  Speakers  Office,  the  White 
House,  our  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
business  and  public  interest  represent- 
atives. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  House  rules 
lo  improve  on  our  oversight  efforts  of 
existing  programs,  agencies,  and  regu- 
latorv  activities,  establishes  a  Regula- 
tory Review  Calendar  in  the  House  for 
the  orderly  consideration  of  approval 
and  disapproval  resolutions,  and  per- 
mits limitation  amendments  on  appro- 
priations bills  for  regulations  whose 
disapproval    resolutions    have    either 
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not  been  considered  by  the  House  or 
have  passed  the  House  but  not  been 
enacted  during  the  90-day  review- 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  generic  law  of  this 
kind  for  regulations  before  we  have  a 
new  proliferation  of  conflicting,  con- 
fusing, and  chaotic  legislative  veto  al- 
ternatives spring  up  on  individual  au- 
thorization bills.  Moreover,  the  re- 
quirements for  committee  consider- 
ation and  reports  and  expedited  proce- 
dures for  consideration  on  .set  days, 
provided  for  in  H.R.  3939,  are  e.s.sential 
to  making  any  such  congre.ssional 
review  process  both  a  credible  and 
workable  one. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  a  list  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  3939  together  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  bill  which  appeared  in  the 
September  29.  1983.  issue  of  Roll  Call: 

COSPONSORS  OF  LOTT      REGULATORY 

Oversight  and  Control'  Bill  (H.R.  3939) 

Thoma-s  J.  Blilcy.  Jr.  of  Virginia. 

John  B  Breau.x  of  Louisiana. 

Haiilt  Brown  of  Colorado. 

James  T.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina.' 

Dick  Cheney  of  Wyomint;.' 

E.  Thomas  Coleman  of  Mi.ssouri.' 

Tom  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Hal  Daub  of  Nebraska. 

MIchaf'l  Dt'WuH-  of  Ohio. 

David  Dreier  of  California. 

Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama.' 

Mickey  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Bill  Emerson  of  Missouri. 

Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.  of  New  York.' 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

James  V.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Henry  J.  Hyde  of  Illinois.' 

Jack  F.  Ki-mp  of  New  York." 

Thomas  N.  Kindness  of  Ohio.' 

Ken  Kramer  of  Colorado. 

Robert  J.  LiiRomarsino  of  California.' 

Delbert  L.  Lattaof  Ohio.' 

Elliott  H.  Levitas  of  Georgia. ' 

Jerry  Lewis  of  California.' 

Marilyn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Tom  Loef fler  of  Texas. 

Alfred  A.  McCandle.ss  of  California. 

James  G.  Martin  of  Nortli  Carolina.' 

Lynn  Martin  of  Illinois. 

G.  V.  Montgomery  of  Mississippi. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Stan  Parris  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Pashayan,  Jr.  of  California.' 

James  H.  Quillen  of  Tenne.s.see.' 

William  R.  Ralchford  of  Connecticut. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Harold  S.  Sawyer  of  Michigan. 

Mark  D.  Siljander  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Tauke  of  Iowa. 

Gene  Taylor  of  Mis.souri.' 

William  M.  Thomas  of  California.' 

Gu.v  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan.' 

Bob  Whiltaker  of  Kansas. 

Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of  Ohio. 

Doug  Barnard  of  Georgia. 

GOP  Whip  Lott  Offers  Bill  for 

Legislative  Veto  Relief 

(By  Rich  Burkhardl) 

When  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 

Congressional    use   of    the    legislative    veto 


'  Denoles  cospon.sors  of  bill  when  originally  inlro 
duced  on  September  20. 


against  executive  rulemaker.s  is  unconstitu- 
tional, a  flurry  of  activity  began  within  Con- 
gress lo  find  ways  to  retain  control  over  the 
bureaucracy.  The  first  attempts  immediate- 
ly after  the  decision  were  aimed  at  specific 
agencies  and  rules,  but  now  House  Minority 
Whip  Trent  Lott  (R  Miss)  has  proposed  a 
bill  to  cover  all  executive  rules. 

Lotts  legislation,  the  Regulatory  Over- 
sight and  Control  Act."  proposes  a  waiting 
period  between  the  proposal  and  enact meni 
of  all  rules  and  regulations.  During  that 
period.  Congress  would  review  the  proposed 
rules,  and  action  would  be  needed  before 
major  rules  could  take  effect. 

Major  rules,  which  are  defined  as  "those 
which  an  agency  or  the  President  determine 
would  have  an  annual  impact  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  on  the  economy  or  would  oth- 
erwise have  substantial  impact  on  some 
sector.'  could  not  take  effect  unless  a  joint 
resolution  of  approval  is  passed  within  "90 
days  of  continuous  se.ssion  of  Congress." 

All  other  rules  would  automatically  take 
effect  after  that  .same  90-day  period,  unless 
Congress  pa.s.ses  a  joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. Non-major  rules  could  also  take 
effect  if  neither  Hou.se  has  acted  on  a  disap- 
proval resolution  within  60  days  after  re 
ceipt  of  the  rule,  or  if  one  House  has  reject- 
ed a  disapproval  resolution. 

Safeguards  are  also  provided  in  the  LotI 
bill  to  prevent  resolutions  of  approval  for 
major  rules  from  being  bottled  up  in  com- 
mittee by  chairmen  who  might  be  hostile  to 
the  propo.sed  rules.  Those  provisions  require 
the  appropriate  committee  chairman  or  his 
designee  to  introduce  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval within  one  day  after  receipt  of  a 
major  rule,  and  art  on  that  resolution 
within  45  days  after  the  rule  is  received. 

If  the  committee  does  not  act  within  the 
prescribed  45day  period,  the  approval  reso- 
lution is  automatically  discharged  and  .sent 
to  the  whole  Hoii.se  and  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  for  action.  A  motion  to 
proceed  on  such  a  resolution  is  considered 
privileged,  and  if  adopted,  debate  limited  to 
two  hours. 

Since  using  the  .same  type  of  procedures 
for  non-major  rules  "could  burden  the  Con- 
gress with  hundreds  of  rules  resolutions 
every  year  which  any  Member  might  intro- 
duce, "  according  lo  Lott.  a  different  proce 
dure  is  used  for  minor  rules,  which  requires 
"a  showing  of  substantial  support"  before  a 
disapproval  resolution  can  come  to  the 
House  floor. 

That  procedure  involved  filing  a  "motion 
for  consideration"  of  a  disapproval  re.solu- 
tion  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  after  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  is  introduced,  no  later 
than  25  days  after  the  proposed  rule  is  re- 
ceived. If  one-fourth  of  the  Hou.se  Members 
sign  the  resolution  for  consideration  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  the  rule,  the  committee 
must  consider  llie  resolution. 

The  appropriate  committees  has  45  days 
after  receiving  a  proposed  non-major  rule  to 
consider  it;  otherwise  it  is  automatically  dis- 
charged. Once  It  reaches  the  House  floor, 
the  motion  to  proceed  is  privileged  and  non- 
debatable  if  the  committee  has  voluntarily 
discharged  the  di.sapprovai  resolution,  or  de- 
batable for  20  minutes  if  the  resolution  was 
automatically  discharged. 

The  Lott  legislation  al.so  contains  provi- 
sions for  dealing  with  resolutions  coming 
from  one  body  lo  another.  If  one  Hou.se  had 
not  reported  or  discharged  its  own  resolu- 
tion 75  days  after  Congress  receives  the  pro- 
po.sed rule,  the  resolution  from  the  other 
Hou.se  is  considered  di.scharged  and  gets 
privileged  consideration. 


If  a  resolution  is  received  from  the  other 
body  and  the  receiving  Hou.se  has  already 
reported  or  di.scharged  a  resolution,  consid- 
eration would  occur  on  the  action  taken  by 
the  other  house,  to  avoid  votes  on  two  reso- 
lutions. 

Since  joint  re.solutions  are  employed  for 
both  re.solutions  of  approval  and  disapprov- 
al, any  decision  by  Congress  on  executive 
rules  would  then  go  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  If  he  vetoed  the  Congressional 
aotion  on  the  propo.sed  rule.  Congress  would 
then  have  lo  go  through  the  normal  over- 
ride procedure. 

In  addition  to  proposing  how"  approval  of 
rules  would  be  handled,  the  Lott  bill  also 
proposes  several  changes  in  Hou.se  Rules  to 
deal  with  the  lo.ss  of  the  legislative  veto.  Be- 
caii.se  of  the  volume  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval resolutions  that  will  result,  a  special 
Regulatory  Review  Calendar  is  created 
which  would  be  called  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  and  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 

Re.solutions  whose  review"  period  would 
expire  before  the  next  call  of  the  Regula- 
tory calendar  would  be  given  top  priority 
during  these  sessions.  Lott  said.  ' 

The  purpo.se  of  the  special  calendar  is  to 
enable  the  House  leadership  to  retain  con- 
trol over  scheduling  and  be  able  to  advi.se 
Members  of  forthcoming  action. 

Another  proposed  Hou.se  rules  change  in- 
volves modifying  a  rule  instituted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  98th  Congress,  which  prohib- 
its amendments  limiting  funding  from  being 
offered  until  after  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
ment process  is  complete,  and  tlien  only  if 
the  Hou.se  votes  down  a  motion  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  lo  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House. 

The  new  rule  would  enable  limiting 
amendments  to  be  offered  during  tlie  initial 
process  to  halt  funding  for  proposed  execu- 
tive rules  which  have  not  been  considered 
by  the  proper  authorizing  committee  of  the 
House,  or  if  they  have  been  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  but  not  enacted. 

Other  changes  in  Hou.se  operating  proce- 
dure in  the  Lott  legislation  would  required 
all  House  committees  to  adopt  their  over- 
sight plans  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  would  prohibit  consideration  of  a 
committee's  funding  resolution  unless  their 
oversight  plans  had  been  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Each  Cominittee's  final  report  at  the  end 
of  each  Congress  would  also  have  to  contain 
an  oversight  report,  contrasting  the  review- 
actually  conducted  with  the  plan  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

The  Lott  bill  al.so  gives  the  Speaker  au- 
thority to  appoint  joint  ad  hoc  oversight 
committees  containing  members  from  two 
or  more  committees  who.se  jurisdiction  over 
a  particular  rule  might  overlap. 

The  bill  is  not  Lotts  first  at  .solving  the 
legislature  veto  question.  He  introduced  a 
similar  regulatory  reform  package  in  1981, 
whicli  never  got  considered  by  the  full 
House. 


THE  BETTER  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  elimi- 


nate double  taxation  of  dividend 
income  by  eliminating  individual 
income  taxes  on  dividend  income.  My 
bill  quite  simply  excludes  the  grcss 
income  amounts  received  by  individ- 
uals as  dividends  from  domestic  corpo- 
rations. 

There  are  three  excellent  reasons 
for  Congress  to  take  this  step.  First, 
and  most  obvious,  dividend  income  is 
double-taxed  under  current  law-.  Cor- 
porations pay  taxes  on  the  income 
before  it  is  distributed  to  shareholders 
as  part  of  their  corporate  income  tax. 
Individuals  then  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  income  when  paying  their  Feder- 
al income  taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  $100  in  dividend  income  re- 
ceived. This  taxpayer  double  jeopardy 
is  patently  unfair. 

Second,  this  double  tax  discourages 
investment  in  corporate  stocks.  Our 
tax  system  is  not  exercising  invest- 
ment neutrality,  penalizing  as  it  does 
investments  in  business  growth— the 
last  thing  we  should  be  doing  after 
years  of  repeated,  crippling  recessions. 
bur  economy  has  been  reeling  for  a 
decade,  and  we  must  take  firm  steps  to 
encourage  the  business  growth  that 
we  say  we  need  to  create  jobs  and 
reduce  Federal  deficits.  The  success  of 
the  tax  reductions  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is  very  in- 
structive. It  is  time  to  eliminate  this 
disincentive  to  investment  in  business 

growth.  ,..     ..     u, 

Finally,  by  eliminating  this  double 
tax  at  the  individual  level,  we  will 
make  it  easier  for  American  citizens  to 
invest  and  build  up  equity  that  can 
provide  for  retirement  in  later  years, 
or  for  home,  education,  and  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  fair 
thing,  the  ".smart  thing,  and  support 
the  Better  Business  Investment  Act 
when  it  is  considered  by  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4219 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  dividends  received  by  individ- 
uals which  may  be  excluded  from  gross 
income. 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTlON  I    Shiirl  Titlf. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Belter  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1983. 
Sec.  2   Dollar  limitalion  on  exclusion  of  dividends 
from  gros.s  income  repealed. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Sub.section  (a)  of  section 
116  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  partial  exclusion  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  individuals)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 
Gro.ss  income  does  not  include  amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  as  dividends  from 
domestic  corporations. - 

(b)  Conforming  AMENDMENTS.-Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  301(e)  and  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  643(a)  of  such  Code  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out   "partial". 

(c>  Clerical  Amendments.— 


il)  The  heading  of  such  section  116  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  .striking  out  "par- 
lial--. 

(2)  The  item  relating  lo  .section  116  in  the 
table  of  .sections  for  pan  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Partial  exclusion  of  dividends 
and  interest'  and  in.seriing  in  lieu  thereof 
"Exclusion  of  dividends". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  divi- 
dends received  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  I983.» 
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U.S.  TROOPS  IN  GRENADA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  troops  in  Grenada  and 
the  deaths  and  injuries  of  American 
servicemen.  However,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  existed  in  that 
region,  which  is  virtually  in  our  own 
backyard,  I  believe  the  U.S.  action  was 
justified. 

Our  friends  in  the  Organization  of 
East  Caribbean  States,  whose  leaders  I 
know  and  respect,  requested  our  assist- 
ance in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  which  they  saw  the  stability  of 
their  region  seriously  threatened.  The 
events  in  Grenada  of  the  past  week, 
culminating  in  the  assassination  of 
most  of  the  existing  government  and 
the  resulting  chaos  in  that  country, 
did  pose  very  real  danger  for  not  only 
our  own  citizens  living  and  studying 
there,  but  for  citizens  of  the  other 
Caribbean  nations  as  well.  The  stabili- 
zation of  the  situation  was  imperative 
in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  these 
innocent  civilians.  I  hope  that  order 
will  be  restored  quickly  so  that  our 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  and  the 
people  of  Grenada  will  be  able  to 
make  their  own  decisions  about  the 
future  of  their  country  and  its  govern- 
ment. 

■While  I  support  the  action.  I  must 
share  my  deep  concern  with  our  col- 
leagues over  the  lack  of  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  War  Powers  Act.  For  most  of  yes- 
terday, the  entire  world  knew-  more 
about  what  was  happening  in  Grenada 
than  the  Congress. 

As  mo.st  of  our  colleagues  know.  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  this  body. 
I  believe  the  administration  would 
have  benefited  by  advising  and  con- 
sulting with  Congress  beforehand.  As 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the 
law  was  not  complied  with  so  that  the 
Congress  could  have  also  shared  in  the 
responsibility  of  this  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  and  lives.* 


DISASTER  IN  LEBANON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  still  counting  the  dead  in  Lebanon. 
Meanwhile,  an  invasion  of  Grenada 
has  been  mounted  and  the  occupation 
of  Honduras  goes  on. 

Alongside  that,  there  is  a  not-so- 
secret  war  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  not  to  mention  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador. 

The  risks  of  these  entanglements  are 
now-  quite  clear.  It  is  a  shame  and  a 
blot  on  this  Nation's  conscience  that 
those  risks  were  not  adequately  as- 
sessed before  the  disaster  in  Lebanon. 
Now-  the  question  can  no  longer  be 
evaded. 

Last  week  I  repeatedly  characterized 
our  situation  in  Lebanon  as  a  trap. 
Now-  the  trap  has  sprung.  Our  troops 
have  been  murdeously  assaulted,  with 
more  than  200  dead  and  perhaps  over 
75  wounded.  I  mourn  their  loss,  honor 
their  memory.  These  young  sailors 
and  marines  never  had  a  chance  even 
to  resist  the  terrorists,  the  attackers 
who  destroyed  their  billets  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday.  Their  lives 
have  been  wasted.  Their  deaths  were 
needless. 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  express 
the  sorrow  that  I  feel  over  that  tragic 
loss.  I  do  not  have  the  words  to  ex- 
press my  feelings.  Sunday  after  I  had 
spoken  here  in  closing  out  the  session 
last  week  and  had  asked  the  President, 
-How-  long.  Mr.  President?"  and  had 
a,sked  my  colleagues,  while  they  were 
all  shooting  off  to  go  home  and  have  a 
good,  big  juicy  steak,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  comfort  and  relaxation  of 
the  White  House  dining  room,  to 
think  of  those  marines  who  were  in 
imminent  peril  and  under  the  shadow 
of  death  or  serious  bodily  harm. 

I  know-  that  sounded  to  some,  per- 
haps, even  shrill,  but  I  was  trying  to 
raise  a  fundamental  question.  Ever 
since  the  debate  on  the  so-called  War 
Powers  Resolution,  which  it  was  not  at 
all,  il  was,  and  I  continue  to  say,  a  lot 
of  talk  on  a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  except  this  one  was  sort  of 
festooned  with  some  promises  by  the 
President,  and  commitments  and  res- 
ervations meaning  nothing.  But  it  was 
not  a  war  powers  resolution. 

Now  we  have  wasted  lives.  There  is 
no  human  expression  that  could  de- 
scribe, of  counse.  the  baseness,  the 
vileness  of  the  attackers  who  killed 
them,  nor  are  there  words  to  convey 
the  frustration  that  I  personally  do 
feel  As  I  say,  I  feel  great  frustration 
that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  did 
not  heed  numerous  warnings,  did  not 
ask    hard    questions    about    what    was 
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pos^sible  in  Lebanon,  let  alone  uhai 
the  risks  were  when  the  President  was 
handed  a  blanl<  check  to  continue  ex- 
ercising a  policy  that  was  never  and 
has  never  been  defined. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sessions  we  had. 
like  the  caucus  this  morning  and  the 
others,  and  the  President  and  our 
leaders  speaking  and  strutting,  and 
the  world  opinion  reported  not  unlike 
what  I  had  .said  was  world  opinion 
about  our  policy  thus  far  in  Latin 
America,  where  we  do  not  have  one 
single  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, including  Canada,  supporting 
that  policy. 

It  reminded  me  of  those  words  in 
Shakespeare: 

But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard. 
O  misery  on  it! 
The  wise  Gods  .seal  our  eyes! 
Make  us  adore  our  errors. 
Laugh  ats  while  we  strut  to  our  confusion. 

I  feel  frustration  that  no  one  was 
willing  to  listen  to,  let  alone  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  of  what  our  op- 
tions would  be  in  the  event  of  a  major 
attack  against  our  forces  in  Beirut.  Ex- 
actly a  week  ago  I  was  asking  that 
question  from  this  very  same  forum. 

What  will  you  do.  my  colleagues. 
What.  Mr.  President,  will  you  do  if  the 
sniping  continues  and  the  killed  are  2 
at  a  time,  or  some.  God  forbid.  I  said, 
attack  that  takes  10.  15.  20  or  more? 
What  will  you  do,  Mr.  President? 

Of  course  I  feel  frustration  to  equal 
the  sorrow  that  I  feel  now  over  the 
needless  waste  of  better  than  200  of 
our  finest  young  men.  Last  week  on 
many  occasions  I  talked  about  how 
our  policy  in  Lebanon  was  a  trap. 
Today,  to  my  dismay,  there  are  many 
voices  saying  what  mine  alone  said  last 
week,  that  an  attack  would  leave  us 
with  three  bitter  choices: 

One,  to  become  actively  involved  as 
combatants  in  history's  most  protract- 
ed, most  fractured,  most  complex  civil 
war. 

Or  to  leave  the  marines  in  their 
static  and  dangerous  positions. 

Or.  three,  to  get  out  at  huge  political 
and  national  embarrassment,  consid- 
ered by  many. 

Now  that  at  last  the  choices  are  gen- 
erally recognized.  I  hear  this  shocked 
and  sad  chorus  that  says.  Our  losses 
have  been  so  great  that  it  would  be  a 
disaster  to  retreat.  Our  country  would 
be  irreparably  damaged  by  such  a 
course.  "  Those  same  voices  admit  that 
they  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  never  thought  such  a  di.saster 
possible;  that  if  they  had  known  that 
the  risks  were  so  grave  they  would 
never  have  agreed  to  keep  the  marines 
in  Lebanon.  In  other  words,  they  say 
we  are  irrevocably  trapped,  hostages 
to  events  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
trol. 

There  is  a  kind  of  .sad  acquiescence 
to  the  inevitability  of  staying  on  in 
Lebanon,  and  with  it  a  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  further  attacks.  But  those 


sanguine  expression.s  burn  ui  iin-  df.-> 
perate  need  for  national  solidarity  and 
resolve  in  the  face  of  disaster  still  fail 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  trap  into  which  we  have  fallen. 

Last  week  and  before  that,  as  long 
ago  as  May,  I  di.scussed  how  the 
danger  confronting  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  would  grow  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  There  is  no  longer  any  dispute 
about  that  But  look  how  many  have 
died.  Beyond  that.  I  talked  about  how- 
from  a  military  point  of  view  our  static 
and  passive  position  in  Beirut  was  im- 
po.ssible  and  even  militarily  irresponsi- 
ble. 

Today,  in  the  wake  of  catastrophe, 
there  are  many  second  gues.ses  about 
how  better  military  planning  might 
have  avoided  the  disaster.  But  only  a 
few  are  seeing  the  real  points,  the  real 
nature  of  the  choice  that  now  becomes 
so  brutally  clear,  the  choice  that  I 
talked  about  last  Thursday  night  and 
in  several  preceding  statements. 

Militarily,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
fully  protect  a  static  and  passive  force 
that  is  confined  to  the  low  ground  in 
an  urban  area.  That  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  last  week.  But  if  military  logic  is 
followed,  the  U.S.  forces  must  become 
active  combatants,  must  in  short  aban- 
don the  very  role  that  they  have  been 
assigned,  the  role  of  peacemaker.  If 
they  become  actively  engaged  in 
combat,  they  enter  a  morass  that  will 
take  many  more  lives,  could  last  years, 
and  might  never  secure  peace  in  that 
land  of  endless  strife  between  religious 
factions,  strife  that  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
family  divisions,  and  near  universal 
conflict  between  countries,  contending 
religious  leaders  and  would-be  leaders 
of  the  Arab  world. 
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Moreover,  they  would  enter  on  the 
side  of  a  government  that  represents 
only  a  Lebanese  faction  that  does  not 
even  control  the  city  limits  of  its  own 
capital,  and  that  has  only  one  aim.  and 
that  is  to  hang  onto  power  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  some  ultimate  advantage 
against  competing  factions  and  war- 
lords. 

What  is  worse.  U.S.  entry  into 
combat  would  instantly  unite  the  dis- 
parate factions  that  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment. And  .so  taking  the  responsible 
course  of  military  action  destroys  the 
whole  policy  upon  which  the  Marine 
detachment  was  sent  to  Lebanon  in 
the  first  place  and  places  the  United 
States  in  the  mid.st  of  a  civil  war  we 
never  wanted  nor  in  which  we  have 
any  real  interest. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  trap  in 
Lebanon.  If  to  withdraw  is  unthink- 
able, it  is  militarily  witless  to  keep 
troops  tied  down  in  a  passive,  static 
role  that  subjects  them  to  an  ever- 
growing threat  of  attack.  But  it  is  the 
most  unthinkable  thing  of  all  to  sink 


into  the  bottomless  sea  of  violence 
that  is  the  ultimate  reality  of  Lebanon 
today  and  for  centuries  past. 

So  here  we  are.  in  the  aftermath  of 
catastrophe,  coming  to  understand, 
too  little  and  too  late,  the  real  dimen- 
sions of  the  trap  in  Lebanon.  If  there 
were  no  good  choices  before,  there  are 
even  fewer  good  choices  now.  Our  in- 
nocent young  men  have  paid  the  price 
of  congressional  refusal  to  face  the 
facts  and  ask  the  hard  questions  and 
risk  challenging  an  empty  and  hope- 
less policy. 

As  I  said  this  last  Monday,  the  ma- 
rines have  not  failed:  we  have.  They 
have  not  lacked  honor  and  courage:  we 
have.  They  have  not  lacked  will:  we 
have.  And  I  repeat  that  tonight.  They 
paid  that  price  of  refusal  to  face  the 
facts,  make  the  hard  decisions,  ask  the 
difficult  questions,  and  challenge  the 
President  as  the  coequals  that  indeed 
we  are.  Our  leaders  are  forgetting 
that,  and  the.se  young  men  paid  the 
price  of  congressional  refusal  to  risk 
challenging  an  empty  and  hopeless 
policy. 

The  reality  of  Lebanon  is  un- 
changed. Only  the  tragedy  has  been 
compounded,  the  political  stakes  mul- 
tiplied, and.  for  the  United  States,  the 
trap  sprung.  So  great  are  our  losses,  so 
high  the  political  stakes,  our  national 
leadership  has  frozen  into  inflexibil- 
ity, playing  out  a  hand  whose  empti- 
ness is  apparent  to  all,  hoping  for 
some  miracle  to  unravel  the  Gordian 
knot  of  Lebanese  fractiousne.ss  and 
ages-old  fratricide. 

The  reality  is  that  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  today  is  no  different  today 
than  it  was  last  week.  It  still  does  not 
control  even  the  city  limits  of  Beirut, 
any  more  than  it  did  6  months  ago 
when  the  U.S.  Embassy  was  bombed  at 
great  cost  to  human  life.  If  ever  there 
was  evidence  of  that  lack  of  control, 
we  have  it  now. 

Syria  is  still  in  Lebanon,  controlling 
a  third  of  the  country.  Through  the 
Druze  and  other  factional  allies,  Syria 
controls  much  of  the  center  of  Leba- 
non, outside  and  maybe  even  inside 
the  limits  of  Beirut.  And  Syrian  de- 
signs on  Lebanese  territory  are  no  dif- 
ferent now  than  last  week,  and  the 
ability  of  Syria  to  pull  the  strings  in 
Lebanon  is  .still  the  same  today  as  it 
was  then. 

Israel  still  holds  the  southern  third 
of  Lebanon.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Israel  ever  intends  to  leave,  because 
their  condition  for  departure  is  the  de- 
parture of  Syria,  which  has  been  in 
Lebanon  for  8  years  and  has  never 
given  up  claims  over  Lebanese  terri- 
tory, claims  dating  back  to  the  da.vs 
after  World  War  I. 

Yet  another  reality  is  that  there  is 
still  .something  like  16  private  armies 
operating  in  Lebanon,  some  for  and 
some  against  the  official  government. 
Added   to   these   are    fanatical   armed 


bands  of  one  kind  or  another  who.se 
only  apparent  aim  is  to  earn  heavenly 
immortality  by  killing  a.s  many  inno- 
cents as  possible— unarmed  peacekeep- 
ers, helpless  pri.soners.  women,  chil- 
dren, or  even  former  allies. 

For  example,  the  Druze  leader  oper- 
ating at  the  behest  of  the  Syrians  is 
the  successor  of  his  father  who  was 
killed  by  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  gang- 
ster-ridden, fratricidal,  shifting  sea 
into  which  we  have  committed  our 
troops,  for  who  knows  how  long,  on  a 
mission  no  one  can  define  nor  has 
even  to  define. 

The  tragedy  of  Lebanon  is  endless, 
and  now  we  are  drawn  into  it.  The 
true  test  of  our  leadership  will  be 
whether  or  not  we  can  extricate  our- 
selves from  Lebanon  or  whether  it  will 
become  a  new  Vietnam.  I  say.  as  I  said 
months  ago,  that  it  is  time  to  get  out. 
The  original  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing what  we  set  out  to  accomplish 
no  longer  really  exists,  if  indeed  it  ever 
did.  Whatever  po.ssibility  of  uniting 
Lebanon  and  bringing  about  peace 
that  ever  existed  really  vanished 
weeks  and  months  ago  in  the  poisoned, 
frozen  hatreds  of  the  Lebanese  fac- 
tions and  the  shifting  interests  of  the 
nations  that  are  manipulating  events 
in  that  tormented,  demented  land.  All 
that  remains  for  us  is  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  commit  our  troops  to  that  end- 
less quagmire  or  to  get  out.  To  my 
mind,  the  only  real  choice  is  to  get 
out. 

The  test  of  our  national  leadership 
lies  not  in  its  ability  to  make  brave 
statements  in  the  wake  of  di.saster  but 
to  understand  what  the  future  possi- 
bilities are  and  to  extricate  our  troops 
from  impo-ssible  military  situations 
without  delay.  Our  policy  was  a  long 
gamble  to  begin  with.  It  was  unwise 
militarily  and  warned  against  by  mili- 
tarv  advisers  from  the  very  out.set.  It 
was  an  extraordinarily  dangerous  po- 
litical move,  warned  against  by  those 
who  had  seen  such  danger  before. 

But  the  warnings  were  ignored,  and 
now  it  is  time  to  ask  the  questions  and 
make  the  hard  decisions  that  have 
evaded  for  months  on  end.  And  now. 
after  this  bloodshed,  the  risks  and  the 
costs  are  greater  than  ever.  It  is  not 
the  Marines  who  failed:  it  is  tho.se  who 
put  them  in  an  impo.ssible  situation, 
giving  them  an  assignment  no  tiny 
military  force  could  every  accomplish 
and  then  pretending  that  there  was  no 
real  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lebanon  was.  from  the 
beginning,  a  trap    T'  i^  now  a  disaster. 


mast  today  a.s  we  mourn  our  marines 
killed  and  wounded  in  Lebanon.  The 
latest  figures  indicate  over  200  dead, 
large  numbers  wounded,  and  others 
unaccounted  for.  A  tragedy  of  this 
proportion  affects  us  all.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  the  families  of  those  ma- 
rines who  died  serving  their  Nation  in 
a  far-off  land. 

Now.  as  we  pick  up  the  pieces,  we 
must  determine  our  national  course  of 
action.  I  believe  our  policy  should  con- 
tain several  elements. 

First,  we  must  move  our  troops  to 
higher  ground.  They  are  in  a  basically 
indefensible  position  at  the  airport 
and  they  must  have  secure  quarters 
that  they  can  defend. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  black- 
mailed by  international  terrorists.  If 
our  enemies  ever  believed  that  a  sense- 
less act  like  this  would  radically  alter 
U.S.  foreign  policy. we  would  be  held 
hostage  to  every  terrorist  in  the  entire 
world.  No.  we  cannot  be  blackmailed. 

Third,  as  the  President  indicated  in 
his  televised  .statement,  there  are  no 
easy  solutions  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
Middle  East  and  'we  cannot  withdraw 
our  troops  while  their  mission  re- 
mains." They  are  part  of  a  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  and  they 
have  accomplished  some  of  their  goals 
since  their  arrival.  We  are  not  in  Leba- 
non as  warriors  but  as  peacekeepers. 
My  concern  is  that  we  insure  that  they 
are  given  the  tools  necessary  to  per- 
form their  role.  They  cannot  be  sitting 
ducks. 

As  we  mourn  our  national  loss,  we 
should  convey  our  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  families  in  France  who 
also  lost  loved  ones  in  a  da.stardly  raid 
yesterday.  Our  resolve,  and  that  of  our 
allies.  mu.st  be  stronger  than  ever.» 


TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is 
recognized  for  .5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag 
atop  this  building,  as  well  as  countless 
flags  throughout  America  are  at  half 


FRANK  ENEA  LUCIDO-A 
PAESANO  FOR  ALL  TIMES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  P.^nett.^) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  family  of  Frank  Enea 
Lucido,  who  recently  turned  83  years 
old,  will  hold  a  party  in  his  honor,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  my  colleagues  about  the  life  of 
this  great  man.  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend. 

Frank  Lucido  has  been  a  well-known 
figure  in  Monterey.  Calif. -my  home- 
town—for  nearly  four  decades.  Born  in 
1900  in  Pittsburg.  Calif..  Frank  moved 
to  Monterey  when  he  was  44.  and  his 
business,  political,  and  social  activities 
have  made  him  a  favorite  of  Monterey 
residents  since  that  time. 

Frank  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness well  before  he  came  to  Monterey. 
In  1918,  he  became  the  youngest 
movie  exhibitor  in  California  when  he 


became  manager  of  the  Palace  Thea- 
ter in  Pittsburg.  In  1925.  he  and  his 
uncles  built  the  California  Theater 
there,  and  in  1935.  they  built  the 
Enean  Theater. 

In  1944.  Frank  came  to  Monterey, 
where  he  and  the  Enean  family  built 
the  Enean  Cannery.  During  the  years 
after  World  War  II.  he  bought  the 
Harry  Greene  estate,  which  he  had  ad- 
mired since  he  visited  Monterey  as  a 
boy.  In  1970.  he  sold  the  estate,  where 
he  had  lived  for  many  years. 

Prank  has  always  been  very  active  in 
civic  clubs  and  Italian  Catholic  organi- 
zations. In  1976,  Frank  became  politi- 
cally active,  organizing  the  60's  Club 
in  Monterey  against  high  taxation  in 
Monterey,  and  he  has  continued  his 
interest  in  reducing  the  level  of  taxes. 
Frank  has  had  a  lifetime  interest  in 
the  arts,  not  only  as  a  businessman 
but  al.so  as  an  artist  himself.  Six  years 
ago.  he  produced  an  opera  that  he  had 
written  called  'La  Chiave."  which  is 
Italian  for  'The  Key.'  It  ran  locally  in 
Monterey  and  was  a  great  success. 
Frank  had  begun  the  first  draft  of  his 
opera  back  in  1956.  It  is  based  on  the 
stories  that  his  grandfather  told  him 
about  the  smuggling  of  tobacco  from 
North  Africa  to  Sicily  in  the  1860's. 

In  addition.  Frank  has.  for  many 
years,  been  the  maestro  of  the  annual 
Santa  Ro.salia  Festival  in  Monterey, 
and  long  ago  he  composed  a  song  for 
the  festival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up 
83  years  of  a  man's  life  in  a  statement 
of  this  kind.  A  witness  to  the  great 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  a 
friend  of  John  Steinbeck,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  a  washing 
machine  salesman,  a  writer,  a  produc- 
er, a  theater  owner,  an  active  citizen, 
and  a  friend  to  all  those  who  have 
known  him.  Frank  Lucido  certainly  de- 
serves the  many  tributes  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

One  of  his  most  recent  tributes  came 
on  his  83d  birthday.  September  23. 
when  Mayor  Gerald  Fry  of  Monterey 
made  that  date  Monterey  Frank  Enea 
Lucido  Day,  I  look  forward  to  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration  in  his  honor 
on  October  30.  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Frank  the 
best  for  many  years  to  come.» 


SHAME  ON  YOU.  JAMES 
ROOSEVELT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
in  the  history  of  two  programs  so  im- 
portant to  our  elderly,  social  security 
and  medicare,  have  Congress  and  the 
American  people  been  more  conscious 
of  the  pressing  need  for  cooperative 
efforts  to   guarantee   that  these  pro- 
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grains     are     adequately     funded     ana 
there  when  needed. 

We  have  met  the  challenge  of  social 
security  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  Now 
we  are  Roing  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  reality  of  the  medicare  crisis, 
and  I  am  confident  we  will. 

Unfortunately,  while  so  many  of  us. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  are 
concentrating  on  programs  of  positive 
action  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
social  .security  and  medicare,  there  are 
out  there  in  this  land  opportunists 
whose  conduct  suggests  they  are 
taking  personal  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation. They  must  be  exposed. 

Many  of  our  constituents  across  the 
country  are  being  solicited  by  the 
prominent  son  of  a  former  President 
to  send  him  money  so  that  he  person- 
ally will  be  able  to  guarantee  that  the 
Nations  commitment  to  social  security 
and  medicare  is  kept. 

A  letter  from  James  Roosevelt  to 
millions  of  Americans  plays  upon  the 
worst  fears  of  our  concerned  citizenry. 
It  mentions  a  severe  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  .social  security  and  medi- 
care and  urges  all  recipients  to  send 
him  $10  to  help  block  the  rich  and 
powerful  forces  who  would  destroy" 
those  two  programs. 

He  says  his  goal  is  to  get  at  least  1 
million  participants  which,  at  $10  a 
person,  would  give  him  $10  million  to 
play  with. 

Allegedly,  he  would  use  these  mil- 
lions to  communicate  to  Congress 
what  each  of  us,  regardless  of  party  af- 
filiation, already  knows,  that  social  se- 
curity and  medicare  are  vital  programs 
whose  financial  integrity  and  future 
must  be  assured. 

□  1830 

What  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  offer  tho.se 
who  are  conned  into  his  .scheme?  In- 
formation that  is  readily  accessible 
within  the  public  domain,  through  the 
TV  and  radio  and  printed  media.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
information  comes  to  them  with  a 
gold-embossed  personal  plastic  mem- 
bership card. 

Shame  on  you.  James  Roosevelt. 
You  tarnish  the  otherwise  bright 
luster  of  a  great  name  and  deserve  to 
be  exposed.  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  fully  apprised  of  this  sham.  1 
include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  in- 
famous James  Roosevelt  solicitation 
letter  received  by  my  constituents  and 
by  many  other  constituents  acro.ss  this 
land. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
My  Father  Startkd  Social  Security— Now. 

We  Must  Act  To  Save  Social  Security 

AND  MedicareI 

Dear  Concerned  American:  Will  you 
spend  45  seconds,  right  now.  to  .save  Social 
Security  and  Medicare? 

If  your  answer  is  "Ye-s"  then  sign  and 
return  the  enclosed  official  certified  peti- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
right  now! 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  started  the 
Social  Security  system  has  there  been  such 
a  severe  threat  to  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care benefits. 

Just  consider  these  facts: 

Ronald  Reagan's  recently  enacted  ■Social 
Security  "  bailout  is  just  a  stopgap  measure. 
It  won't  permanently  solve  the  threat  to  the 
continued  payment  of  our  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  benefits.  For  this  assurance, 
we  need  a  permanent  non-political  .solution. 

The  Medicare  Fund  faces  even  more 
severe  funding  problems  than  Social  Securi- 
ty. Without  citizen  action  we  could  lo.se 
many  of  Medicare's  benefits. 

Recently  three  United  Slates  Senators 
and  the  Budget  Director  recommended  cut- 
ting Social  Security,  including  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  wliirh  benefit  35  million 
Americans. 

In  1982  Congress  cut  $17  billion  from 
Medicare. 

Just  recently,  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  suggested  taxing  Social  Se- 
curity as  ordinary  incomel 

Another  propo.sal  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum age  for  receiving  Social  Security  to  68. 

Three  government  reports  now  .say  unless 
we  act  Now.  Medicare  benefits  will  have  to 
be  cut  .severely  or  the  Medicare  fund  will  go 
bankrupt! 

Last  year  a  proposal  was  made  to  wipe  out 
even  minimum  Social  Security  benefits  for 
3.000.000  (3  million)  retirees. 

Still  another  proposal  would  have  cut  40 
percent  from  early  retirement  benefits. 

The  Medicare  Fund  has  borrowed 
$12,400,000,000.00  (12.4  billion  dollars!)  from 
the  Social  Security  Fund.  Medicare  is  in  .so 
much  trouble  it  has  been  unable  to  even  pay 
the  interest  on  this  loan!  This  debt  endan- 
gers both  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

In  addition.  Medicare  now  faces  continu- 
ing deficits,  which  further  threaten  both 
lhe.se  vital  programs. 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  a  solemn  commit- 
ment to  the  tens  of  millions  of  our  people 
who  have  paid  into  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  over  their  long  working  years. 
These  Americans  are  counting  upon  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  and  they  must  have 
It.  or  face  a  crippling  financial  hardship. 

Deep  cuts  will  mean  a  dreary  existence  for 
present  and  future  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare recipients,  and  will  create  a  terrible 
hardship  on  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren lho.se  who  will  somehow  have  to  sup- 
port retired  family  members. 

Must  it  be  so''  Must  we  break  our  solemn 
commitments  to  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  so  hard,  and  paid  their  fair  share 
into  Social  Security  and  Medicare? 

No,  it  need  not  happen,  not  if  you  will  join 
with  me  and  millions  of  Americans  to  stop 
it-right  now. 

The  politicians  say  we  can't  afford  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  But.  they  .say  we  can 
afford  ever  increasing  welfare  payments. 

They  don't  .say  wi-  can't  afford  millions 
upon  millions  of  new  South  American  and 
A.sian  and  Haitian  Immigrants. 

They  don't  .say  their  rich  corporate  bud- 
dies have  to  give  up  their  tax  loopholes. 

They  don't  say  we  should  stop  the  illegal 
aliens  w  ho  cost  billions  each  year. 

And  they  don  t  say  we  can  t  afford  the 
politician's  limousines  and  foreign  junkets 
and  billion  dollar  pel  projt'cls. 

No.  They  .say  we  can't  afford  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare. 

They  are  saying,  in  effect,  ■Let  the  retired 
widow  go  without  a  decent  meal  or  enough 
heat   or    health   care.    Let    her   live   in   an 


un.safe  neighborhood,  and  wear  shabby 
clothes.  But  plea.se.  not  one  less  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  my  limousine!  " 

Well,  we've  got  to  show  them!  We  must 
take  action,  by  mounting  a  mass  petition 
drive  and  forming  a  huge  organiz-ation,  to 
Save  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

It  IS  my  goal  to  deliver  1.000,000  petitions 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  this 
year  alone.  These  Petitions  demand  the 
preservation  of  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care, and  keeping  the  .solemn  commitment 
they  represent,  for  our  people. 

I  .served  as  Secretary  to  the  President  in 
the  White  House  when  my  father  held  that 
office. 

And  I  .served  for  1 1  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Congress. 

So  I  know,  better  than  anyone,  how  pow- 
erful is  our  ■right  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  our  grievanres.^ 

So,  please,  right  now,  sign  and  mail  me 
your  petition.  It  has  never  been  .so  neces- 
.sary.  so  urgent,  that  you  take  action. 

At  the  same  time,  plea.se  .seriously  consid- 
er joining  your  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

The  National  Committee  is  a  non-profit, 
lax-exempt  organization,  comprised  solely 
of  concerned  Americans  such  as  yourself, 
who  have  invested  a  small  amount  to  help 
block  the  rich  and  powerful  forces  who 
would  destroy  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

The  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  is  non-parti- 
san and  non-governmental.  We  have  no  cor- 
porate members,  no  special  inleri'st  group 
support,  and  no  source  of  income  other  than 
the  voluntary  dues  of  ordinary  Americans 
who  want  our  nation  to  keep  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
programs. 

As  a  Member,  your  annual  dues  are  only 
$10.  And  for  this  you  will  receive  a  gold  em- 
bo.ssed  personal  plastic  membership  card,  a 
regular  newsletter  which  includes  how  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  stand  on  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  and  other  vital  in- 
formation on  how  you  can  help  your  cau.se. 

In  addition,  as  a  Member,  you  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  L»-fiislative  Alert  Service. 

The  Legislative  Alert  Service  will  immedi- 
ately advise  you,  by  telegram  or  letter,  of 
fast  breaking  developments  in  Washington 
with  respect  to  the  Save  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  programs. 

Your  Legislative  Alert  will  al.so  tell  you 
how  you  can  best  act  to  help— such  as  by 
calling  your  Congressman's  local  office  or 
.sending  one  of  your  Senators  an  immediate 
letter. 

And,  most  importantly,  you  will  be  help- 
ing to  make  it  possible  to  continue  our  work 
here  in  The  Capitol  to  protect,  defend  and 
improve  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
Programs. 

So.  plea.se  act  today.  Mail  your  Officially 
Certified  Petition  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  today.  Hopefully,  you  will 
also  join  your  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
.serve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  at  the 
same  lime  but  in  any  case,  please  act 
today.  I  have  enclo.sed  a  first-class,  postage 
paid  envolope  for  your  u.se. 

Urgently  awaiting  your  reply.  I  am. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

James  Roosevelt. 
U.S.  Congressman  'Retired/.  Chairman. 
National  Committee  to  Presene  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 
P.S.— ThoiLsands  of   ordinary   Americans, 
like  your.self,   have  invested  an  average  of 
$10  lo  send  petitions,  such  as  the  one  en- 


closed, to  concerned  people  all  acro.ss  our 
country.  Naturally,  they  hope  you  will  also 
join  them  as  Members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care, but  even  if  you  cannot  afford  to  join 
please  do.  at  least,  sign  and  return  .vour  pe- 
tition. 

If  you  fail  to  at  least  return  your  Petition, 
the  investment  of  so  many  Artiericans  will 
go  to  waste.  At  the  same  time.  I  will  be  very 
disappointed  if  you  dont  join,  because  we 
must  continue  collecting  petitions  and  fund- 
ing our  work  with  the  Congress,  .so  join  your 
fellow  Americans,  as  a  Member,  if  you  po.ssi 
bly  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  is  a  disgrace. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  highly  crit- 
ical of  the  program  which  has  saved 
the  social  security  system  by  assuring 
its  financial  integrity,  a  program 
painstakingly  fashioned  by  our  Presi- 
dent, by  our  Speaker,  and  by  a  biparti- 
san commission  of  dedicated  and  de- 
termined Americans,  including  that 
champion  of  the  elderly,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

In  addition  to  misrepresenting  a 
good  plan,  the  Roosevelt  letter  uses  all 
the  scare  language  it  can  muster. 

It  says  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  let- 
ting a  retired  widow  go  without  a 
decent  meal,  or  enough  heat,  or 
enough  health  care.  It  talks  about 
that  and  suggests  that  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  are  more  con- 
cerned about  1  more  gallon  of  gasoline 
for  our  fancy  limousines— limousines, 
incidentally,  which  we  do  not  have. 

The  letter  is  a  disgrace  and  I  say. 
shame  on  you.  James  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  petition 
above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

From:  Agricola  Tucci.  Box  672.  Utica.  N.Y. 
13503:  Officially  Certified  Petition  Number: 
966  lOA  00257030-3-01. 

To:  Senator  Alfonse  M.  DAmato;  Senator 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan:  Congressman  Sher- 
wood L.  Boehlert. 

Whereas,  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
rely  "Pon  Social  Security  payments  and 
Medicare  protection,  and 

Whereas,  tens  of  millions  more  Americans 
are  depending  upon  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  during  their  upcoming  retirement 
years,  and 

Whereas,  these  Americans  have  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  System  for  many  years. 

Whereas,  the  recent  Congressional  legisla- 
tion gives  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  funding  Social  Security  and 
Medicare. 

Be  It  Resolved.  That  I  <we)  demand  that 
every  commitment  to  Americans  who  qual- 
ify for  Social  Security  and  Medicare  Bene- 
fits be  kept,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  I  (we)  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  lo  take 
no  action  which  would  be  destructive  lo  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits  which 
have  been  solemnly  promised  lo  our  people. 

As  further  evidence  of  our  determination 
lo  protect  our  vital  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare programs,  I  (we)  have  become  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social    Security    and    Medicare.    (Mark    out 


this  .sentence   if  you   have  decided  not   to 
join.) 
Sign  here: 

Agricola  Tucci. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  THE 
CLINCH  RIVFR  BREEDER  RE- 
ACTOR 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  has  na- 
tional significance  beyond  being  the 
next  logical  step  in  our  re.search  and 
development  program.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  national  security  is 
enhanced  by  having  an  inexhaustible 
domestic  energy  resource  available  for 
wide-scale  deployment.  Breeder  reac- 
tor technology  is  the  only  inexhau.st- 
ible  energy  approach  that  is  scientifi- 
cally proven  to  be  capable  of  deploy- 
ment without  bankrupting  the  Nation. 
It  can  fill  the  inevitable  gap  in  what 
we  know  are  depleting  energy  reserves 
and  growing  energy  demands,  but  it 
can  do  so  only  if  "^c  continue  our  35- 
year  effort  at  its  development. 

A  strong  United  States  will  be  one 
that  minimally  relies  on  other  nations 
for  energy  to  run  our  economy.  Breed- 
er reactors  can  lap  the  energy  equiva- 
lent of  the  OPEC  oil  reserves  in  the 
Government  stockpile  of  depleted  ura- 
nium now  stored  at  our  uranium-en- 
richment plants.  Energy  security  can 
be  guaranteed  simply  by  being  able  to 
use  what  we  already  have  in  storage 
through  breeder  reactor  technology. 

Additionally,  if  we  wish  to  be  secure 
by  limiting  nuclear  proliferation,  we 
must  have  a  seat  at  the  table  in  peace- 
ful use  of  the  atom.  Other  nations  are 
developing  breeder  technology  and  if 
we  wish  to  influence  that  development 
to  foster  the  proliferation  resistance 
of  its  utilization,  we  must  continue 
with  projects  like  the  CRBR.  Ambas- 
sador Richard  T.  Kennedy  said  it  very 
well  in  his  statement  before  the  recent 
hearing  of  the  Science  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production 
and  I  ask  that  his  statement  be  print- 
ed below  for  your  consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
project  when   the  issue  comes  before 

you. 

With  my  remarks.  I  include  here- 
with correspondence  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  our  colleague,  to  the  Honora- 
ble Marilyn  Lloyd. 

Department  of  State. 
Ambassador  at  Large. 
Washnigton.  September  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

Chairman.    Subcom7nittee    on    Energy    Re- 
search  and   Production.    Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Dear  Madam  Chairman:  1  am  plea.sed  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
Clinch     River    Breeder    Reactor    (CRBR) 
Project   as  it  may  relate  lo  achieving  U.S. 


non-proliferation    and    other    international 
goals. 

A  number  of  large  industrialized  countries 
have,  as  a  major  element  of  their  ongoing 
energy  research  and  development  efforts, 
programs  designed  to  assess  the  promise  of 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  as  a  potentially  sig- 
nificant future  energy  source.  Most  recent- 
ly, for  example,  the  United  Kingdom  has  in- 
dicated that  it  plans  to  open  negotiations 
leading  lo  participation  in  development  with 
a  European  group,  including  France,  the 
FRG.  Italy.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBR).  the  concept  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder,  has  been  widely  considered  as  the 
most  promising  concept  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Development  programs  and 
plans  all  comprise  base  technology  efforts 
accompanied  by  construction  and  operation 
of  progressively  larger  breeder  power  plants. 
Demonstration  LMFBR's  of  the  same  inter- 
mediate size  class  a-s  Clinch  River  have  been 
operated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  USSR:  construction  of  such  plants 
is  also  planned  in  Japan  and  the  FRG. 

The  LMFBR  involves  the  use  of  substan- 
tial quantities  of  plulonium  and  also  in- 
volves the  u.se  of  reprocessing  technology  to 
separate  and  make  available  that  pluloni- 
um. Thus,  international  safeguards  and 
physical  .security  arrangements  are  vital 
cotisideralions  in  the  development  of  any 
system.  This  in  turn  will  require  both  lead- 
ership and  international  cooperation,  if  the 
non-proliferation  goals  we  seek  are  lo  be 
achieved  and  protected.  Active  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  such  a  program  would  enhance 
our  ability  to  contribute  effectively  and  to 
have  the  impact  which  our  technical  compe- 
tence and  commitment  lo  sound  non-prolif- 
eration standards  justify.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Stales  does  not  play  an 
active  role  in  breeder  technology  develop- 
ment and  demonstration,  its  ability  to  influ- 
ence the  formulation  of  safeguards  and 
physical  security  systems  and  techniques  es- 
sential to  the  future  deployment  of  that 
technology  will  be  diminished. 

The  Administration  seeks  lo  enhance  the 
posture  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  reliable 
supplier  and  cooperative  partner  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  it  seeks  to  assure  that  sensi- 
tive technologies,  such  as  reprocessing  and 
the  breeder  reactor,  are  not  employed 
except  where  advanced  nuclear  programs 
are  in  place  and  there  is  no  proliferation 
risk,  as  is  the  case  of  the  industrialized 
countries  now  pursuing  breeder  research 
and  development.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
this  development  is  going  forward,  and  the 
United  Stales  will  better  be  able  lo  affect 
the  course  of  the  development  in  ways  that 
can  most  effectively  support  its  nonprolif- 
eration  goals  and  objectives,  if  it  partici- 
pates actively  in  it. 

Active  United  Slates  participation  on  its 
own  account  and  cooperation  with  others 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  the  essen- 
tial agreed  set  of  norms  and  procedures 
which  will  lessen  the  potential  proliferation 
risk  associated  with  the  use  of  plutonium  in 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  program.  An  active 
U.S.  system  development  program  could 
provide  a  basic  test  bed  for  the  development 
and  application  of  such  norms  and  proce- 
dures. In  this  way,  the  United  Slates  would 
be  able  lo  exert  the  fullest  measure  of  influ- 
ence and  give  the  most  effective  guidance. 

For  these  rea.sons.  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
decided  lo  go  forward  with  a  fast  breeder  re- 
actor development  program,  such  as  that 
contemplated      with      the      Clinch      River 
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I.MPMH  rr.portant  nonproliferation  objec 
tivr-,  .  :  'M-  well  served  and  United  States 
lfatUr.t.4.  ;n  the  effort  to  strengthen  the 
worlduidt  nonproliferation  regime  could  be 
furthert'd 

The   Office   of   Management   and   Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration s  program,   there   is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  T.  Kennedy  • 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  MiTCHFi.i,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  I.  for  today,  on  account  of 
nifdiral  <-hr('k  up 


SPhXlAl    OKDF  HS  CHANTED 

H-.  'i!;,tinnii>ii  i.,k  cnt,  permission 
lu  luklrrs,  tht  Hiiu.t.  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M(  Kkknan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:  > 

Mr  C'oRcoHAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr   (iiNGRicH.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

.Mr  (iiNGRicH.  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tiibi  r  :!7. 

Mr  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 28 

M'     Hnii.ERT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(  l:.t  ;u. lowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  P^ASCELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Crockett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuiauA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fanetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 27. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daniel,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  during  debate  on  H.R. 
4185  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernan)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Archer. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr  Bereuter. 

Mr  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr   Bethune. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Lott. 


M:     I'AiL. 

Mr    (JOODLING. 

Mr   Weber. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr   Applegate. 

Mr    ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  RODINO. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr    BOLAND. 

Mr    Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Dymally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Markey. 


BILL  PREfcii-,N  1  KD  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  October 
25.  1983  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3363.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  .iiui  for  other  purpo.ses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  October  27,  1983. 
at  10  a.m. 


2048.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  Grenada  (H.  Doc  No  98-125);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  followup  on  the 
report  submitted  in  March,  1983  (Ex.  Com. 
No.  804)  on  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
selection  of  minority  sponsors  in  the  section 
202  program,  as  requested  in  House  Report 
No.  97-959;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-71.  ■Successor  in  Interest  to  a 
Gasoline  Products  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  •  transmitting 
DC.  Act.  5-72.  Senior  Citizen  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Accident  Prevention  Course  Certifica- 
tion Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93  198:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  5  73.  Public  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Reorganization  Clarification  Act  of 
1983."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
final  personnel  regulations  designed  to  en- 
hance the  role  of  performance  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
published  m  the  Federal  Register  (proposed 
regulations  Ex.  Coms.  Nos.  679  and  1541). 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  4703(b)(6);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  national  climate  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  Public  Law  97-375:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


EXECUTIVE  CUMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORTS    OF    (.UMMilTEFS    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND      HFSOLU- 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Supplemental  report  on  H.R. 
2751  (Rept.  No.  98  163.  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3980  A  bill  to  allow  the  obso- 
lete submarine  U.S.S.  Albacore  (AGSS-569) 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Subma- 
rine Memorial  Association  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day 
congressional  review  period;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-441).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIIl  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  savings  and  other  changes 
with  respect  to  the  medicare  program,  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  increase  the 
Federal  medical  assistance  matching  per- 
centage for  .services  provided  to  certain 
pregnant  women  and  young  children  under 


State  medicaid  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
442.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation:  Risk  management 
and  mismanagement  (Rept.  No.  98-443).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ftrnd  as  foUow.s: 

Bv  Mr.  BRITT: 
H.R   4218.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment   to    Mota-toluic   acid   (MTA);    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  4219.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  dividends  received 
by  individuals  which  may  be  excluded  from 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  4220.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  ■Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory"  facilities  at  Liver- 
more.  Calif.,  to  the  ■Livermore  National 
Laboratory":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    FAZIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoELHO.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  4221.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment  of  State  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr,  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  w  ilh  respect  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  circuit,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arv 

Bv  Mr   MOORE: 
H  H.  4223.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  4-0-beta-D-Galactopyran- 
osyl  D-fruclose;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4224.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duly  on  nicotine  resin  complex; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4225.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duly  on  an  iron  dextran  complex; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  gold  coins  and  silver  coins  by  the 
United  Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
li  R.  4227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  section  167(k)  of  .such  code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  4228.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  for  the  Advancement  of  Educational 
Computer  Software  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  national  competition  and  a  fair 
designed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
low  cost,  quality  computer  software  for  use 
primarily  in  the  instruction  of  studenUs  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  him.self  and  Mr 
Lent): 
H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi 
cations  Act  of   1934  lo  provide  a  national 


policy    regarding    cable    television;    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September    14.    1984.   as    -Nalional   Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  lo  provide  for  4-year  terms  of 
office  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
"fascell.  Mr.  H.^milton.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.      SoLAPZ.      Mr.      Bonker.      Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Crockett,      Mr.      Gejdenson.      Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi.    Mr.    Smith    of    Florida.    Mr. 
Bt;RMAN.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr.    Levine   of 
California.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
Markey.   Mr.   Miller   of   California, 
and  Mr.  Moody): 
H.J.   Res.   402.  Joint   resolution  declaring 
that  the  requirements  of  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  became  opera- 
tive on  October  25.  1983,  when  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  were  Introduced  into  Grenada:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa; 
H.  Con.  Res.   198.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  United  Nations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
38lh  anniversary  of  the  coming  Into  force  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr  Goodling. 
Mr.   Murphy.   Mrs.   Martin   of   Illi- 
nois.   Mr.    GuNDERSON.    Mr.    Wirth. 
Mr.  Simon.   Mr.   Bartlett.   Mr.   Ko- 
GOvsEK.  Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr.   Kildee. 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Ford    of    Michigan.    Mr.    Boucher. 
Mrs.     Burton     of     California.     Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.    Corrada.    and    Mr.    Lowry    of 
Washington): 
H.    Res.   349.   Resolution   to   express   the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Americas  educators:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Education  and  Labor 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  lo  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr  D'Amours.  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker.  Mr  McEwEN.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr  Natcher,  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R  214:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  470:  Mr.  Courter. 

H  R    765    Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R    1136;  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  1225:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.   1376:   Mrs.  Liovd.  Mr    Roybal,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  and  Mr.  Bedell 

H  R.  1434:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H  R.  1675:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.   1706:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr 


Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana. 

H  R.  2352:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H  R  2474:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  2714:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.R.  2928:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3016:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  V'ento.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3175:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3651:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  3713:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Sundcjuist. 

H.R.  3858:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Hiler. 
and  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  3884:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  3939:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Loeffler.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 
H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Anthony. 
H.R.  4128:  Mr.  Olin  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.J  Res.  74:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
MooRE.  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.J.  Res.  307:  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Stance- 
land.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr,  Berman. 
Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr  Forsythe.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr  Simon. 

H.    Con.    Res.    181:    Mr.    Applegate.    Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Moorhead. 
H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Siljander. 
H.    Res.    334:    Mr.    Flippo.    Mr.    Levin    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Seiberlinc.  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Patterson.   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Broomfield. 
and  Mr.  Bedell. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

262.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  David  S.  Eraser,  St.  Albert.  Alberta. 
Canada,  relative  to  the  Congressional  Medal 
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of  Honor;  which  was  referred  lo  the  Com 
mittee  on  Armed  S' 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1904 
By  Mr.  MARRIOTT; 

—  Page   7.   beginning   on    line   4.   striite   out 
•$25,000,000     and  all  that  follows  through 

■  1987'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $36,250,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  $37,563,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $38,941,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

—  Page  7.   beginning  on   line  22.  strike  out 
■■$3,000,000     and  all   that   follows  through 

1987  .  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
-Page  3,  after  line  5.  in.sert  the  following 
new  paragraph  land  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent paragraphs  accordingly); 

■■(7)  beginning  not  later  than  90  days  and 
completing  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983.  review  State  .statutes 
establishing  childrens  trust  funds  for  the 
prevention  of  neglect,  sexual  exploitation, 
molestation,  and  other  forms  of  abu.se  of 
children,  and  compile,  publish,  and  widely 
disseminate  information  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  trust  funds  as  a  resource 
in  combating  child  abuse:  ". 

H.R  4139 

By  Mr  FRANK 
—On   page   37.   lines    10   through    15.  strike 
Sec.  514. 


H.R. 4170 
By  Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut; 
—  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  in.sert  the  following 
new  title; 

TITLE  XIV-TAX  RATE  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1983 

SK«.  Mill    SHORT  TITi.K:T\KI.K  UK  (  ONTKNTS. 

(a)  Short  Title. -This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the    Tax  Rate  Equity  Act  of  1983  . 

(b>  Table  of  Contents. - 
TITLE  XIV-TAX  RATE  EQUITY  ACT  OF 

1983 
Sec.  1401.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  1402.  Revenue  gained  from  $700  cap  to 
be  used  to  reduce  Federal  defi- 
cits. 
Sec.  1403.  $700  cap  on  individual  income  lax 

reduction. 
SKC.  ill)-.'.  RKVKM  K  (;\INK:il  KKOM  $Tim  «   \C  Til  BK 

1  SKI)  ti>  rkdi  (  k  kkkkrai.  kkkk  its. 

Whereas  projected  Federal  deficits  threat- 
en to  abort  economic  recovery  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and 

Whereas  the  need  to  reduce  tiiese  deficits 
is  one  of  the  paramount  issues  facing  this 
Congre.ss; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  — 

(1)  the  revenue  gained  from  a  cap  on  the 
third  year  of  the  individual  tax  rale  cut  be 
applied  to  a  reduction  in  Federal  deficits, 
and 

(2)  the  Budget  Committees  apply  the  reve- 
nue gained  from  such  cap  to  reduce  deficit 
projections. 

SKf     llo;t    JTIMI   (  M-   IIS    IMIIVim   M.    INMIMK   T\\ 
RKIll  (TION 

(a)  Joint  Returns.  Etc.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  1  (relating  to  married  individuals 
filing  joint  returns  and  surviving  spou.ses)  is 


amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"(3 1    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1984.- 


If  laxabli-  mromr  i.s: 

Not  o\<T$3,400 

Over  $S,400  but  not  over 

SS.&OO 
Ovf-r  $5,500  but  nol  ovit 

$7,600 
0\ir  $7,600  but  not  over 

$11,900 
0\<T     $11,900     bul     nol 

over  $16,000 
Omt     $16,000     bul     nol 

over  $20.a00 
Over     $20,200     bul     nol 

over  $24,600 
Omt     $24,600     bul      nol 

OM-r  $29,900 
0\fr     $29,900     bul     not 

over  $35,200 
Over     $35,200     bul     nol 

OM-r  $45,800 
Omt     $45,800     bul     nol 

DV.  r  $60,000 
Ovit     $60,000     bul     nol 

OMT  $85,600 
Over  $85,600 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax 

11 ''r      o(      cxres.s      over 

$3,400 
$231.  plu.s  12'';   of  fxresui 

OMT  $5,500. 
$483.  plu.s  14'^  Of  exce.ss 

ovcT  $7,600. 
$1,085,       plus       16'"r 

i-xrt'.s-s  over  $11,900. 
$1,741.      plii-s      18'-;^ 

oxre.ss  over  $16,000 
$2,497.      plus      22'': 

fxci's-s  over  $20,200 
$3,465,      plus      25'"r 

ex<es.s  ovpr  $24,600 
$4,790.      plu.s      28''; 

I'xocsi  o\(T  $29,900 
$6,274,      plu-s      ZV\ 

fxce.s.s  over  $35,200. 
$10,196,      plus     42'-, 

exr<'s.s  over  $45,800. 
$16,160,     plus     46''; 

l-XCf.VS  OMT  $60,000 
$27,936,      plus     50'; 

1'XCPs.s  OMT  $85,600 

•■(4)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1984.— 

If  taxable  income  i.s  The  lax  is; 

Nol  over  $3,400 No  tax 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$5,500 
Over  $5,500  but  nol  over 

$7,600 
Over  $7,600  but  nol  over 

$11,900 
Over     $11,900     but      nol 

over  $16,000 
Over     $16,000     bul     not 

over  $20,200 
Over     $20,200     bul     not 

o\er$24.600 
Over     $24,600     but     not 

over  $29,900 
Over     $29,900     bul     not 

over  $35,200 
Over     $35,200     but     not 

over  $45,800 
Over     $45,800     bul     not 

o\er  $60,000 
Over     $60,000     bul     nol 

over  $85,600 
Over     $85,600     bul      nol 

over  $109,400 
Over    $109,400    bul     not 

OMT  $162,400 


11'7   of   ihe  excess  over 

$3,400. 
$231,    plus    12'^;     of    the 

exre.vi  over  $5,500 
$483.    plus    14';    of    the 

exce.ss  o\er  $7,600 
$1,085.   plus    16':    of   the 

exce.ss  o\  er  $  1 1 .900 
$1,741.   plus   18';    of   the 

exce.ss  over  $16,000 
$2,497,   plus   22'';    of   the 

excess  over  $20,200 
$3,465,   plus   25';    of   the 

exce.ss  over  $24,600 
$4,790,   plus  28';    of    the 

exces,so\er  $29,900. 
$6,274,   plus  33';    of   Ihe 

••xce,ss  OMT  $35,200. 
$9,772.   plus  38';    Of   the 

exce.ss  over  $45,800 
$15,168.  plus  42<;  of  the 

excess  over  $60,000 
$25,920,  plus  45';   of  the 

excess  over  $85,600 
$.36,630    plus  49';  of  the 

excess  over  $109,400. 


Over  $162, 400 $62,600,  plus  50';  of  the 

excess  over  $162. 400.' 

(b)  Head  of  Household.— Sub.sect ion  (b)  of 

section  <1)  (relating  to  heads  of  households) 

is  amended  by  striking  out   paragraph  (3i 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1984.— 


If  taxable  income  is. 

Not  over  $2.300 

Over  $2,300  but  not  over 

$4,400 
Ovit  $4,400  bul  not  over 

$6,500 
Over  $6,500  bul  not  over 

$8,700 
Over  $8,700  bul  not  over 

$11,800 
Over     $11,800     bul     not 

over  $15,000 
Ovir     $15,000     but     not 

over  $18,200 
Over     $18,200     but     not 

over  $23,500 
Over     $23,500     but     not 

over  $28,800 
Over     $28,800     bul      nol 

over  $30,000 
Over     $30,000     bul     not 

over  $34,100 
Over     $34,100     bul      not 

over  $44,700 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

11";       of      exce.ss      over 

$2,300 
$231    plus  12<^;  of  excess 

over  $4,400 
$483,  plus  14';   of  exces-s 

over  $6,500 
$791,  plus  17<;  of  excess 

over  $8,700 
$1,318.      plus      18<-;       of 

excess  over  $11,800 
$1,894,      plus      20';       of 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,534,      plus      '24'>       of 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$3,806,      plus      28'",       of 

excess  over  $23,500 
$5,290,      plus      32'';       of 

excess  over  $28,800, 
$5,674,      plus      36";       of 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$7,150.      plus      39'^,      of 

excess  over  $34,100. 


If  taxable  income  is  The  tax  is: 

Over     $44,700     but     not     $11,284.      plus     46'-; 
over  $60,600  excess  over  $44,700 

Over  $60,600  $18,598,      plus     50' ; 

excess  over  $60,600 

••(4)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1984,— 


of 


of 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax, 

ir;    of   Ihe  excess  over 

$2,300. 
$231.    plus    12'-;     of    the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$483,    plus    14';    of    Ihe 

exce.ss  over  $6,500. 
$791.    plus    XT',    of    the 

exce.vs  over  $8,700. 
$1,318.   plus    18'"    of  the 

excess  over  $1 1.800. 
$1,894.   plus   20'-;    of   the 

excess  over  $15,000 
$2,534,   plus  24';    of  the 

excess  over  $18,200, 
$3,806.   plus  28";    of  the 

i-xcess  over  $23,500. 
$5,290.   plus  32";    of   the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$6,986.   plus  35'';    of   the 

exce.ss  over  $34,100. 
$10,696,  plus  42';   of  the 

exce.ss  over  $44,700. 
$17,374.  plus  45'-,   of  the 

excess  over  $60,600. 
$26,914.  plus  48';   of  the 

exce,ss  over  $81,800. 
$39,634,  plus  50';   of  the 

excess  over  $108,300.' 

(c)  Unmarried  Individuals.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  1  (relating  lo  certain  unmar- 
ried individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  in.sert ing  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

••(3)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1984.— 


If  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $2.300 

Over  $2. .300  bul  not  over 

$4,400 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$6,500 
Over  $6,500  bul  not  over 

$8,700. 
Over  $8,700  but  not  over 

$11,800 
Over     $11,800     bul     not 

over  $15,000 
Over     $15,000     but     not 

over  $18,200 
Over     $18,200     bul     nol 

over  $23,500 
Over     $23,500     but     nol 

over  $28,800. 
Over     $28,800     but     not 

over  $34,100 
Over     $34,100     but     nol 

over  $44,700 
Over     $44,700     but      nol 

over  $60,600 
Over     $60,600     bul     nol 

over  $81,800 
Over     $81,800     bul     not 

over  $108,300 
Over$I08.300 


18'-;      of 


of 


The  tax  is: 

No  lax. 

11'';       of      excess      over 

$2,300. 
$121.  plus  12'';  of  excess 

over  $3,400 
$241.  pliis  14'';  of  excess 

over  $4,400. 
$535.  plus  15';  of  excess 

over  $6..500. 
$835.  plus  16';  of  excess 

over  $8,500. 
$1,203.      plus 

excess  over  $10,800. 
$1,581,      plus      20'; 

exce.ss  ovit  $12,900. 
$2,001.      plus      23'; 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,737,      plus      26<'; 

i-xce.ssover  $18,200. 
$4,115,      plus      30'; 

exce.ss  over  $23,500. 
$5,705,      plus      38''; 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$7,719.      plus      42''; 

exce.ss  over  $34,100, 
$10,827      plus      47'-; 

exce.ss  over  $41,500. 
$17,313,     plus     50"; 

exce.ss  over  $55,300 

••(4)  P'ob  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1984.— 


If  taxable  income  is 

Nol  over  $2.300 

Ovit  $2,300  but  not  over 

$3,400 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$4,400 
Over  $4,400  bul  nol  over 

$6,500 
Over  $6.!>00  but  not  over 

$8,500 
Over  $8,500  bul  not  over 

$10,800. 
Over     $10,800     bul     not 

over  $12,900 
Over     $12,900     but     nol 

over  $15,000 
Over     $15,000     bul     not 

over  $18,200 
Over     $18,200     bul     not 

over  $23,500 
Over     $23,500     but     nol 

over  $28,800 
Over     $28,800     bul     nol 

over  $34,100 
Over     $34,100     but     nol 

over  $41,500 
Over     $41,500     but     not 

over  $55,300, 
Over  $55,300 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


If  taxable  income  is: 

Nol  over  $2,300 

Over  $2,300  bul  not  over 

$3,400 
Over  $3,400  but  nol  over 

$4,400 
Over  $4,400  bul  not  over 

$6,500. 
Over  $6,500  but  nol  over 

$8,500 
Over  $8,500  bul  not  over 

$10,800 
Over     $10,800     but     not 

over  $12,900 


The  lax  is: 

No  tax. 

11";   of  the  excess  over 

$2,300 
$121.    plus    12'''r    of    the 

excess  over  $3,400 
$241.    plus    14'';    of    the 

excess  ovit  $4,400. 
$535.    plus    15";    of    Ihe 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$835.    plus    16";    of    the 

excess  over  $8,500. 
$1,203.   plus   18'';    of   Ihe 

exce.ss  over  $10,800. 


The  tax  is: 

$1,581,   plus  20";   of   Ihe 

exce.ss  over  $12,900 
bul     not     $2,001,  plus  23";    of   the 

excess  over  $15,000 
bul     not     $2,737    plus   26";    of    the 

excess  over  $18,200 
but     not     $4,115   plus   30";    of   the 

excess  over  $23,500 
bul     not     $5,705.   plus  34";    of   the 

excess  over  $28,800 
but     not    $7,507   plus  38";    of   the 

excess  over  $34,100 
bul     not     $10,319  plus  42";   of  the 

excess  over  $41,500 
but     nol    $16,115  plus  48'"f  of  the 

excess  over  $55,300. 


If  taxable  income  is 
Over     $12,900     but 

over  $15,000. 
Over     $15,000 

over  $18,200 
Over     $18,200 

over  $23,500 
Over     $23,500 

OVIT  $28,800. 
Over     $28,800 

over  $34,100 
Over     $34,100 

over  $41,500 
Over     $41,500 

over  $55,300. 
Over     $55,300 

over  $81,800. 

Over  $81, 800 $28,835  plus  50";  of  the 

excess  over  $81,800 

(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Separate 
Returns— Subsection  (d)  of  .section  1  (relat- 
ing to  married  individuals  filing  separate  re- 
turns) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"(3)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1984.— 


It  taxable  income  is: 

Nol  over  $1,050 

Over  $1,050  but  not  over 

$2,100. 
Over  $2,100  but  not  over 

$4,250. 
Over  $4,250  bul  not  over 

$6,300. 
Over  $6,300  but  not  over 

$8,400. 
Over  $8,400  bul  not  over 

$10,600. 
Over     $10,600     but     not 

over  $13.250.. 
Over     $13,250     but     not 

over  $15,900.. 
Over     $15,900     but     nol 

over  $21, 200. 
Over     $21,200     bul     not 

over  $28,300. 
Over     $28,300     but     not 

over  $41.100.. 
Over  $41.100 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

11";       of      excess      over 

$1,700. 
$115,50,     plus     12";     of 

excess  over  $2,750. 
$241.50.      plus      14";      of 

excess  over  $3,800. 
$542.50.     plus     16";      of 

exce.ss  over  $5,950 
$870.50,     plus     18";      of 

excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,248.50.     plus    22";     of 

excess  over  $10,100 
$1,732.50.    plus    25",     of 

excess  over  $12,300. 
$2,395.      plus      28";       of 

excess  over  $14,950. 
$3,137.      plus      37";       of 

excess  over  $17,600. 
$5,098,      plus      42";       of 

excess  over  $22,900. 
S8.0^J,      plus      46";       of 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$13,968.      plus     50";      of 

excess  over  $42,800 

•■(4)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1984.— 


If  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $1.700 

Over  $1,700  but  nol  over 

$2,750 
Over  $2,750  but  not  over 

$3,800 
Over  $3,800  bul  not  over 

$5,950 
Over  $5,950  but  nol  over 

$8,000. 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over 

$10,100 
Over     $10,100     bul     not 

over  $12,300. 
Over     $12,300     but     not 

over  $14,950. 
Over     $14,950     but     nol 

over  $17,600. 
Over     $17,600     bul     not 

over  $22,900. 
Over     $22,900     but     not 

over  $30,000 
Over     $30,000     bul     nol 

over  $42,800 
Over  $42.800 


If  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $1.700 

Over  $1,700  bul  not  over 

$2,750 
Over  $2,750  but  not  over 

$3,800 
Over  $3,800  but  not  over 

$5,950 
Over  $5,950  but  not  over 

$8,000 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over 

$10,100 
Over     $10,100 

over  $12,300. 
Over     $12,300 

over  $14,950 
Over     $14,950 

over  $17,600 
Over     $17,600 

over  $22,900 
Over     $22,900 

over  $30,000. 
Over     $30,000 

over  $42,800 
Over     $42,800 

over  $54,700. 
Over     $54,700 

over  $81,200 


but     nol 


but     not 


but     not 


bul     not 


bul     not 


bul     not 


but     not 


but     nol 


The  tax  is: 

11";  of  taxable  income. 

$115.50,      plus      12";      of 

excess  over  $1,050. 
$241.50.     plus      14";      of 

excess  over  $2,100 
$542.50.      plus      16";      of 

exce.ss  over  $4,250. 
$870.50.      plus      18";      of 

excess  over  $6,300 
$1,248.50,     plus    22";     of 

excess  over  $8,400. 
$1,732,50,    plus    25";     of 

excess  over  $10,600. 
$2,395.      plus      28';       of 

excess  over  $13,250. 
$3,137,      plus      37";      of 

excess  over  $15,900. 
$5098.       plus       42";       of 

excess  over  $21,200. 
$8,080,      plus      46";       of 

excess  over  $28,300. 
$13,968,      plus     50'";      of 

excess  over  $41,100. 

■•(4)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1984,— 

If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,050 11";  of  taxable  income. 


(1)  Section  21  not  to  apply,— 

(A)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  21  (relating 
to  effect  of  changes)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■■.  section  1403  of  the  Tax  Rate  Equity 
Act  of  1983.  "  after  "Tax  Act  of  1981". 

(B)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(d)  of  section  21  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
Tax  Rate  Equity  Act  of  1983  "  after  "Tax 
Act  of  1981". 

(2)  Withholding.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (relating  to  income  tax  collect- 
ed at  source)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B).  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
amendments  made  by  section  1403  of  the 
Tax  Rate  Equity  Act  of  1983.' 

(h)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 


Over  $1,050  but  not  over 

$2,100 
Over  $2,100  but  not  over 

$4,250. 
Over  $4,250  but  not  over 

$6,300. 
Over  $6,300  but  not  over 

$8,400 
Ove,  $8,400  but  not  over 

$10,600. 
Over     $10,600     but     not 

over  $13,250. 
Over     $13,250     but     nol 

over  $15,900 
Over     $15,900     bul     not 

over  $21,200 
Over     $21,200     but      not 

over  $28,300 
Over     $28,300     but     not 

over  $41,100 
Over     $41,100     bul     not 

over  $53,000. 
Over     $53,000     but     not 

over  $79,500 


Ihe 


The  tax  is: 

11";   of  the  excess  over 

$1,700. 
$115,    plus    12";    of    the 

excess  over  $2,750. 
$241.    plus    14";    of    the 

excess  over  $3,800. 
$542,    plus    16'-,    of    the 

exce.ss  over  $5,950. 
$870.    plus    18";    of    the 

excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,248.   plus  22";   of   the 

excess  over  $10,100. 
$1,732.   plus  25";    of  the 

excess  over  $12,300. 
$2,395,   plus  28";   of   the 

exce.ss  over  $14,950. 
$3,137.   plus  33";    of   the 

excess  over  $17,600. 
$4,886.   plus  38";    of   the 

excess  over  $22,900 
$7,584.   plus  42";   of   the 

exce.ss  over  $30,000 
$12,960,  plus  45";  of  the 

excess  over  $42,800 
$18,315,  plus  49";  of  the 

exce.ss  over  $54,700. 
Over  $81,200 $31,300.  plus  50";  of  the 

exce.ss  over  $81,200 

le)  Estates  and  Trusts.— Subsection  (e)  of 

section  1  (relating  to  estates  ajid  trusts)  is 

amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(3)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1984.— 


the 


the 


the 


the 


the 


$115,    plus    12";    of 

excess  over  $1,050. 
$241,    plus    14'';    of 

excess  over  $2,100 
$542,    plus    16";    of 

excess  over  $4,250. 
$870.    plus    18";    of 

excess  over  $6,300. 
$1,248.   plus   22';    of 

excess  over  $8,400. 
$1,732.   plus   25";    of 

excess  over  $10,600. 
$2,395,   plus  28";   of  the 

excess  over  $13,250. 
$3,137,    plus   33'';    of    the 

excess  over  $15,900. 
$4,886.   plus  38";    of   Ihe 

excess  over  $21,200. 
37.584.   plus  42'';    of  the 

excess  over  $28,300. 
$12,960,  plus  45';  of  the 

excess  over  $41,100. 
$18,315,  plus  49";   of  Ihe 

excess  over  $53,000. 


Over  $'79,500 $31,300.  plus  50';  of  the 

excess  over  $79,500 

(f)  Removal  of  $700  Cap  Only  if  Deficit 
Less  Than  2  Percent  of  Gross  National 
Product,— Section  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(g)  Removal  of  $700  Cap  Only  if  Deficit 
Less  Than  2  Percent  of  Gross  National 
Product,— 

■•(1)  In  general.— The  rate  schedules  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsections  (a). 
(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  shall  not  apply  (and  the 
rale  schedules  set  forth  in  paragraph  i3)  of 
such  subsections  shall  continue  to  apply)  to 
taxable  years  beginning  in  any  calendar 
year  before  the  first  calendar  year  for 
which  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  is 
met. 

•■(2)  Requirement.— The  requirement  of 
this  paragraph  is  met  for  any  calendar  year 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  determination  year)  if  (and  only  if)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines,  and 
publishes  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register,  before  November  15  of  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  that  the  estimated  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  in  the  determination  year  will  be  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  projected  gross  na- 
tional product  as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year.  The  estimate  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  assume  that  the  rate  schedules 
.set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsections  (a). 
(b).  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  will  apply  to  taxable 
yeas  beginning  in  the  determination  year." 

(g)  Technical  Amendments.— 


H.R. 4185 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
—Page  79.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  797.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  or  main- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Gre- 
nada after  (1)  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  (2)  the  end  of  the  3-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  all  United 
Slates  citizens  desiring  to  be  evacuated  from 
Grenada  (other  than  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces)  have  been  evacuated,  which- 
ever is  earlier.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  lo  a  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  .spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
-Page  18.  line  8.  strike  out     S3.1 16.748.000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,198,448,000'  . 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
—Page    49.    line    2.    strike    out     "specially 
metals  or". 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
—On  page  80.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

TITLE  IX 

united  states  armed  forces  in  LEBANON 

Sec  901.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  land-based 
United  States  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  after 
March  1,  1984.  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  contains  the  following  findings; 

(a)  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  defined  a  clear  and  realistic  mis- 
sion for  U.S.  Forces  stationed  in  Lebanon. 

(b)  That  the  President  has  established  a 
.set  of  policy  goals  in  Lebanon  that  are 
achievable  and  has  a  clear  agenda  for 
achieving  those  goals. 

(c)  That  security  arrangements  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  area  have  been  upgraded 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

—On  page  80.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  IX 

united  states  armed  forces  in  LEBANON 

Sec.  901.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
after  March  1.  1984  for  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  land-based  United  Stales 
Armed  Forces  participating  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon, 
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beef  and  citrus  fruit  ex- 
ports ik  lap.w  action 
needf:i) 

HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

(IK  NEBRASKA 
IN    rut  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdiiesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Member  has  spoken  frequently  in  past 
months  about  our  Nations  problems 
in  export ine  beef  and  citrus  products 
In  Japar,  With  President  Reagan 
schcdultd  to  visit  that  country  next 
month.  I  think  that  we  must  once 
again  focu.s  our  attention  on  this  im- 
portant agricultural  i.ssue.  We  cannot 
allow  this  sad  situation  to  continue. 
Soon  the  Japanese  must  be  convinced 
of  the  need  for  immediate  change  in 
their  protectionist  policies. 

A  current  issue  of  Challenge  maga- 
zine carried  an  enlightening  article  by 
C  Peter  Timmer  and  Michael  Reich 
regarding  this  vexing  problem.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  that  piece  and 
join  me  in  seeking  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  unfortunate  trade  prob- 
lem. 

Japan  and  the  US    Trading  Shots  Over 
Beef  and  Oranges 

(By  C.  Peter  Timmer  and  Michael  R.  Reich) 
Disputes  over  beef  and  citrus  mask  the 
weightier  issues  of  aulos.  steel,  electronics, 
and  grain  which  require  basic  adjustments 
in  Japan's  agricultural  sector  and  in  Ameri- 
can smokestack  industries. 

The  recent  round  of  negotiations  and  con- 
flicts over  agricultural  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  reminds  us  that 
the  economics  and  politics  of  trade  are  not 
easily  separated.  At  first  glance  it  .seems  lu 
dicrous  that  beef  and  oranges  should 
become  the  focus  of  attention  in  a  trade  re- 
lationship dommated  by  automobiles,  elec- 
tronics, steel,  and  grain.  Many  Japanese 
have  made  precisely  that  pomt.  They  argue 
that  in  concentrating  on  the  demand  that 
Japan  liberalize  imports  of  oranges  and 
high-quality  beef.  U.S.  negotiators  have  lost 
sight  of  the  sutistantial  exports  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  to  Japan. 

Overall  agricultural  trade  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  certainly  illustrates  a 
basic  interdependence.  As  Fred  Sanderson 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  noted,  more 
farmland  in  the  United  States  is  devoted  to 
growing  crops  for  Japan  than  there  is  farm- 
land in  Japan  itself.  Indeed,  more  American 
land  is  devoted  to  growing  feedstuffs  for 
Japanese  livestock  than  Japanese  land  is  de- 
voted to  growing  rice  for  the  main  staple  of 
the  Japanese  diet.  In  a  real  way.  the  United 
States  depends  on  Japan  as  a  market  nearly 
as  much  as  Japan  depends  on  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier. 

Nevertheless,  'an  examination  of  the  con- 
flicts over  beef  and  citrus  reveals  the  slakes 
for  the  agricultural  economies  and  the  do- 


mestic politics  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  conflicts  over  beef  and 
citrus  are  connected  to  key  issues  of  struc- 
tural adjustment  for  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, especially  the  long-run  role  of  rice  in 
Japanese  agriculture  and  that  of  automo- 
biles and  other  smokestack'  industries  in 
the  American  economy,  as  well  as  to  the  po- 
litical pressures  that  obstruct  and  facilitate 
negotiations  in  the  two  countries.  ' 

ISSUES  OF  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Some  Japanese  argue  that  a  too-rapid  lib- 
eralization for  beef  and  citrus  would  'under- 
mine "  the  Structural  adjustment  of  Japa- 
nese agriculture  to  persistent  and  high-cost 
rice  surpluses.  That  process  of  adjustment  is 
partly  impeded  by  high  and  rising  land 
prices,  which  make  consolidation  into  eco- 
nomically efficient  units  very  expensive. 
But  here  cause  and  effect  are  not  easy  to 
separate.  Protection  from  imports  and  sup- 
port of  prices  not  only  maintain  the  existing 
structure  of  Japanese  agriculture,  they  also 
cause  high  land  prices.  Consequently,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  greater  im- 
ports and  lower  prices  would  speed  up— not 
slow  down— the  process  of  adjustment. 

The  process  of  structural  adjustment 
therefore  is  at  the  heart  of  resolving  the 
current  negotiating  impasse.  During  the  ad- 
justment process.  Japanese  policy  aims  to 
maintain  the  livelihood'  of  the  Japanese 
farmer.  But  that  objective  is  inconsistent 
with  structural  adjustment  if  it  means  con- 
tinued livelihood  in  farming  Facing  Japa- 
nese producers  of  citrus  and  beef  with  great- 
er competition  from  imports  creates  a  di- 
lemma for  policymakers  because  these  two 
sectors  are  being  used  to  generate  incomes 
for  farmers  who  must  reduce  rice  produc- 
tion due  to  large  rice  surplu.ses.  Thus  the 
Japanese  see  the  orange  and  beef  sectors  as 
basic  parts  of  the  rice  adjustment  process, 
not  simply  as  commodities  that  stand  alone. 
This  dilemma  of  Japanese  agricultural 
policy  has  a  direct  parallel  in  American  in- 
dustrial policy.  It  is  as  if  auto  workers  in  De 
troit  were  trained  to  produce  buses  and  rail- 
way cars  in  response  to  Japanese  efficiency 
in  auto  production,  only  to  discover  that 
Japan  can  al.so  produce  these  goods  more 
cheaply.  Understandable  as  it  may  be.  the 
Japanese  desire  to  maintain  the  livelihood 
of  Japanese  farmers  in  farming  is  no  more 
feasible  than  is  the  U.S.  desire  to  maintain 
the  livelihood  of  American  auto  workers  in 
the  auto  industry.  If  Japan  justifies  its 
access  to  the  U.S.  auto  market  by  arguing 
that  "structural  adjustments  "  are  necessary 
for  American  workers  to  compete  with  Japa- 
nese industrial  products,  then  the  same  ar- 
gument holds  in  reverse  for  Japanese  farm 
ers  and  American  agricultural  products. 

This  contrast  expresses  the  essence  of  the 
American  negotiating  argument  about  "fair- 
ness. "  The  United  States  provides  relatively 
free  access  for  goods  that  Japan  can 
produce  efficiently:  therefore.  Japan  should 
provide  free(r)  access  for  goods  that  the 
United  Stales  can  produce  competitively. 
The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  refers  to 
this  argument  as  equity  in  market  access" 
and  as  "fair  trade  "  Since  no  question  exists 
about  the  competitiveness  of  American  farm 
products,  access  should  start  there. 


The  Japanese  respond  that  "fairness" 
must  be  tempered  by  Japan's  overriding 
need  for  "food  security."  Japan  is  already 
heavily  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of 
international  markets  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
soybeans.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  believe 
that  the  present  high  degree  of  .self-suffi- 
ciency in  rice  and  "consumer-ready"  prod- 
ucts like  beef  and  citrus  could  not  be  fur- 
ther eroded  without  serious  political  conse- 
quences at  home.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  trade  hit  both  countries.  The 
Japanese  showed  that  they  understand  the 
importance  of  the  auto  industry  in  U.S.  poli- 
tics by  agreeing  to  restrict  auto  experts 
while  the  industry  was  in  recession. 

In  considering  each  of  these  views,  it  must 
be  understood  that  both  "fairness"  and 
"food  security  "  are  extremely  vague  terms 
at  best,  and  emotion-laden  political  catch- 
words at  worst.  Their  use  in  negotiating  po- 
sitions rai.ses  issues  that  go  beyond  negotia- 
tions over  beef  and  citrus  and  extend  to  gen- 
eral problems  of  protectionism. 

"Fairness"  is  a  two-sided  concept  that  can 
equally  justify  opening  new  markets  and 
protecting  existing  employment  in  old  in- 
dustries. II  tends  to  be  a  static  concept  used 
to  block  structural  change,  and  it  can  easily 
become  an  Inflammatory  symbol  that  fuels 
trade  wars.  Certainly  it  is  not  "fair  "  for  auto 
or  steel  workers  to  lose  their  jobs  or  for  Jap- 
anese farmers  to  lose  their  livelihoods.  A 
natural  political  response  of  governments  is 
to  hide  behind  quotas.  On  the  other  hand, 
fairness  can  also  be  u.sed  in  a  positive 
manner,  if  both  sides  find  wa.vs  to  u.se  the 
grains  from  increased  trade  to  compensate 
the  losers  and  to  assist  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess. The  United  States  and  .some  Japanese 
economists  have  argued,  for  example,  that 
deficiency  payments  on  beef  could  maintain 
the  income  of  Japanese  livestock  producers 
as  well  as  benefit  Japanese  consumers 
through  lower  prices,  and  aid  U.S.  producers 
through  increa-sed  trade. 

"Food  security  "'(or  even  "industrial  securi- 
ty") is  a  two-sided  concept.  Even  for  food 
.staples  the  term  is  hard  to  define,  and  it  is 
frequently  confused  with  food  self-sufficien- 
cy. Food  security  may  involve  a  production 
strategy,  a  storage  strategy,  a  financial 
flexibility  strategy,  or  even  long-term  trade 
agreements.  Most  countries  are  concerned 
about  food  security  because  of  sharp  fluctu- 
ations in  prices  for  important  foodstuffs  in 
international  trade.  Japan  was  stung  by  the 
U.S.  embargo  on  soybeans  in  1973  and  has 
long  been  suspicious  of  open  trading  in  the 
thin  and  highly  unstable  world  rice  market. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION  AND  FOOD  SECURITY 

Japan  is  not  alone  in  adopting  agricultural 
protection  in  pursuit  of  food  security.  Many 
other  countries  do  the  same.  But  ironically, 
agricultural  protection  can  reduce  food  .se- 
curity. As  documented  and  argued  by  D. 
Gale  Johnson,  dumping  adjustment  prob- 
lems onto  a  residual  world  market  makes 
the  markets  them-selves  less  stable.  The  in- 
stability reduces  food  security  for  those 
countries  still  trading,  thus  pressuring  them 
to  withdraw  as  well.  But  the  domestic  costs 
of  such  autarky  are  extremely  high,  both  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers  as  the  European 
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Community  and  Japan  both  know  full  well 
(along  with  US.  dairy  and  sugar  consum- 
ers). The  central  problem  is  how  the  gains 
from  trade  can  be  realized  without  paying 
an  enormous  political  price  to  organized 
farm  blocs. 

Here  is  where  the  negotiations  over  beef 
and  oranges  assume  dimensions  well  beyond 
the  trade  in  the  commodities  themselves. 
What  is  on  the  bargaining  table  are  the 
fairness"  and  the  security  "  of  internation- 
al trade,  not  simply  beef  and  oranges.  On 
these  points,  the  positions  of  both  countries 
have  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
both  sides  should  recognize  that  such  issues 
will  not  be  resolved  permanently  or  in  a 
single  round  of  negotiations. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  is  not  as 
strong  as  our  trade  and  agriculture  officials 
would  like.  Our  call  for  fairness"  is  .some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  heavy  protection 
of  the  American  dairy  industry  and  the  re- 
introduction  of  sugar  quotas  in  1982  to  pro- 
tect a  few  thousand  sugar  growers.  Similar- 
ly, the  repeated  attempts  to  use  American 
food  exports  as  a  political  weapon  have 
threatened  the  sense  of  food  security  for 
the  Japanese. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  the  Japa- 
nese are  far  more  vulnerable  to  protection- 
ist retaliation  than  their  agricultural  nego- 
tiators may  realize.  The  American  manufac- 
turing and  service  sectors  (as  well  as  the  ag- 
ricultural sector)  express  real  anger  and 
frustration  over  failure  to  gain  fair  access  to 
Japanese  markets.  Accumulating  case  stud- 
ies document  the  disparity  between  agree- 
ments made  bv  the  Japanese  government  to 
open  markets  and  the  impediments  that 
remain  and  prevent  access  to  those  markets. 
Pressures  are  building  in  the  United  Slates 
for  retaliatory  measures  (euphemistically 
called  reciprocity)  to  protect  American  in- 
dustry from  Japanese  imports.  The  linkage 
between  current  negotiations  over  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  trade  problems  in 
manufactured  goods  may  not  formally  be  on 
the  bargaining  table,  but  that  connection 
permeates  the  negotiating  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  side. 

Because  of  this  linkage,  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  for  the  Japanese  to  misjudge 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  position.  For  $500 
million  in  agricultural  trade.  Japan  may  be 
risking  exports  of  $5  billion  or  perhaps  even 
$50  billion  in  manufactured  products.  It  is 
here  that  fairness,  for  all  its  emotional  im- 
precision, plays  such  a  crucial  role  in  the 
U  S  negotiating  position.  It  is  also  here  that 
Japanese  understanding  of  U.S.  protection 
of  its  own  dairy  and  sugar  industries  can 
precipitate  a  hard-nosed  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial discussion  of  what  fairness  means  in 
an  agricultural  context. 

THE  SHORT  TERM  AND  THE  LONG  TERM 

A  modest  expansion  of  the  import  quotas 
for  beef  and  citrus,  the  likely  outcome  of 
the  current  talks,  may  reduce  tensions  in  ag- 
ricultural trade  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  the  short  term-which 
may  be  very  .short,  as  it  was  after  the  1978 
agreement  in  the  Tokyo  Round  of  the  Mul- 
tilateral Trade  Negotiations.  It  is  unlikely 
that  U.S.  interest  groups  and  producers  will 
be  fullv  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
total  liberalization.  Since  no  interim  resolu- 
tion was  reached  before  the  Williamsburg 
Summit,  the  beef  and  citrus  issue  will  prob- 
ably reappear,  as  a  domestic  political  issue 
in  the  U.S.  presidential  campaign  in  late 
1 983 

But  even  if  beef  and  citrus  were  fully  lib- 
eralized, tension  could  still  continue  in  bilat- 
eral agricultural  trade  relations.  "While  beef 
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and  citrus  are  important  issues  for  the  spe- 
cific interest  groups  and  became  strong  sym- 
bols for  U.S.  industrial  interests  that  want 
market  access  to  Japan,  they  are  peripheral 
to  the  major  problems  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment in  Japan.  And  it  is  those  problems 
that  have  the  largest  potential  conse 
quences  for  bilateral  trade. 

The  central  issues  for  the  long-term  ad- 
justment of  Japanese  agriculture  are  rice 
production  and  rice  policy,  especially  the 
question  of  price.  Through  the  govermenfs 
generous  support  system  for  the  producer 
price  of  rice,  Japan's  farmers  receive  about 
three  to  four  times  the  world  price.  That 
policy  skews  the  allocation  of  resources  in 
Japan's  domestic  agriculture  toward  rice 
production  and  away  from  other  crops,  con- 
tributes to  the  high  cost  of  land,  and  there- 
by plays  a  major  role  in  making  Japanese 
agriculture  high-cost,  smallscale,  and  un- 
competitive. That  system  requires  protec- 
tion for  many  Japanese  crops  and  agricul- 
tural products  to  assure  survival. 

The  price  of  rice  is  widely  debated  each 
year  in  Japanese  agricultural  and  political 
circles.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  cen- 
tral issue  for  consumers,  partly  because  of 
the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  household 
budgets  spent  for  rice,  partly  because  of  the 
decline  in  rice  consumption  and  partly  be- 
cause large  government  subsidies  keep 
prices  to  consumers  below  prices  paid  to 
farmers.  Consequently,  the  matter  is  more  a 
lax  and  budget  issue  than  it  is  a  consumer 
issue.  And  because  Japan  has  very  large 
budget  deficits,  rice  prices  become  an  impor- 
tant political  and  economic  issue. 

Despite  the  domestic  debate,  discussion  of 
Japan's  price  policy  for  rice  is  taboo  in  the 
agricultural  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  In  some  ways,  the 
two  countries  debate  beef  and  citrus  as  a 
substitute  for  dealing  with  the  much  more 
difficult  and  important  issue  of  rice.  Japa- 
nese agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
insist  that  Japan  must  produce  its  own  rice, 
to  protect  the  nation's  food  security.  U.S. 
rice  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  being  able  to 
.ship  California  rice  to  Japan.  U.S.  producers 
have  also  objected  strenuously  when  Japan 
has  exported  its  subsidized  rice  to  other 
countries  that  have  bought  U.S.  rice  in  the 

past.  . 

While  U.S.  and  Japanese  negotiators  need 
to  resolve  the  immediate  problems  of  liber- 
alization for  beef  and  citrus.  Ihey  also  need 
a  forum  to  discuss  the  long-term  issues  of 
adjustment  for  Japanese  agriculture  and  its 
con.sequences  for  bilateral  agricultural 
trade.  How  can  the  United  Slates  help  pro- 
vide adequate  food  security  and  a  strong  ag- 
riculture for  Japan?  What  would  a  lower- 
cost  more  efficient  structure  for  Japanese 
agriculture  look  like?  What  form  should 
U.S.-Japanese  agricultural  trade  take  in  the 

future? 

Answers  to  these  questions  could  reveal  a 
path  by  which  both  Japan  and  the  United 
Stales  can  begin  to  liberalize  their  agricul- 
tural trade,  thus  providing  leadership  for 
similar  moves  by  the  European  Community 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Freer  world  trade 
in  agricultural  products  can  improve  both 
national  and  global  food  security,  and  in  ad- 
dition can  carry  significant  benefits  for  the 
world's  consumers.  The  price  would  be  a 
faster  adjustment  of  farmers  to  the  realities 
of  an  interdependent  global  economy.  Gov- 
ernment policy  would  need  to  cushion  the 
adjustment,  paying  both  economic  and  po- 
litical costs.  But  to  continue  to  prevent 
these  structural  adjustments  will  be  expen- 
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sive  to  consumers  and  ultimately  to  workers 
in  export  industries.  Delayed  adjustment 
and  the  protection  that  makes  the  delay 
possible  could  risk  destroying  the  delicaie 
fabric  of  world  trade  itself.* 


RAIDING  AMERICAS  RETIRE- 
MENT FUTURE- PENSION 
ASSET  RAIDS  BY  EMPLOYERS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  of  Thursday.  September  22. 
1983.  concerning  the  termination  of 
overfunded  defined  benefit  pension 
plans  and  reversions  of  "excess  assets" 
to  employers,  one  line  in  one  portion 
of  the  statement  was  inadvertently 
left  uncorrected.  Specifically,  on  page 
E4491  in  the  continuation  paragraph 
preceding  from  the  previous  page,  in 
the  first  column,  the  first  line  read  as 
follows: 

The  value  of  the  benefits  of  this  plan  will 
be  directly  related  to  the  Harper  &  Row 
stock,  which  has  declined  since  the  pur- 
chase. 

This  sentence  is  corrected  and 
should  have  read  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  benefits  of  this  plan  will 
be  directly  related  to  the  Harper  &  Row 
stock,  whose  market  value  has  never  met 
the  original  purchase  price  paid  by  Harper 
&  Row  for  this  stock. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
Harper  &  Row  stock  has,  after  sub- 
stantial shares  were  acquired  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  traded 
from  as  low  as  $8'2  in  June  1981  to  a 
closing  price  of  $17  on  October  20, 
1983. • 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
HONORS  JOSEPH  BENEDICT 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  JOSEPH 
EARLY 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr  POLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1983.  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  School  in  Worces- 
ter. Mass.,  held  its  annual  convocation. 
In  addition  to  receiving  a  report  on 
the  current  status  and  future  plans  of 
the  university's  medical  center,  par- 
ticipants in  the  convocation  witnessed 
the  bestowing  of  a  significant  honor 
on  two  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bene- 
dict of  Worcester  and  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Joseph  D.  Early.  The 
university's  medical  school  is  a  rela- 
tively v(3ung  institution,  having  ac- 
cepted its  first  class  of  students  in 
1970.  Despite  its  youth,  the  school  has 
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proven  itself  to  be  what  those  who  had 
encouraged  its  establishment  had 
hoped  it  would  be,  an  institution  of 
the  highest  quality  whose  presence  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  medical 
schools  success  must  go  to  Joe  Bene- 
dict and  Congressman  Joe  Early.  Joe 
Benedict  has  devoted  countless  hours 
to  providing  sagacious  advice  to  offi- 
cials at  the  university  concerning  the 
multitude  of  problems  that  arise  in 
the  course  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing a  school  of  medicine.  Joe  Early's 
skill  as  a  legislator— so  often  displayed 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress— and  his  dili- 
gence in  the  pursuit  of  a  goal  he  be- 
lieved worthwhile  were  crucial  in  the 
decision  to  locate  the  school  in 
Worcester.  I  believe  that  time  has 
borne  out  his  judgment  that  the 
center  of  the  State  was  the  proper 
place,  for  a  host  of  reasons,  in  which 
to  locate  the  medical  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Joe  Benedict  and 
Joe  Early  merit  the  thanks  and  the 
praise  they  received  on  October  14. 
The  honorary  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters degrees  which  were  conferred 
upon  them  are  testaments  to  the  high 
regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  those 
interested  in  the  furtherance  of 
higher  education  in  Mas,sachu.setls.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  citation  which 
accompanied  those  degrees  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Honorary  Decree  Recipients 

mr.  joseph  t.  benedict.  the  decree  of 

doctor  of  humane  letters 

Joseph  T.  Benedict:  National  leader  in 
banking,  outstanding  citizen.  Air  Force  gen- 
eral, chairman  of  tlie  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Management  Board  since 
its  inception,  .sometime  farmer  and  valued 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Universit.v  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  Center.  You  have 
provided  leadership  to  your  own  profession 
of  banking  at  statewide  and  national  levels, 
you  have  served  your  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  war.  and  you  have  provided  leader- 
ship and  service  to  your  church  and  to 
major  community  organizations.  The  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  that  service,  however, 
has  been  matched  or  overshadowed  by  your 
role  as  friend,  confidante,  .source  of  strength 
and  revered  advisor  to  the  leadership  of  this 
young  institution  over  the  critical  years 
since  its  founding. 

I,  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ma.s,sachu- 
setts,  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters,  honons  causa,  and 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  In 
token  of  this  I  present  you  with  this  diplo- 
ma and  invest  you  with  the  appropriate 
hood. 

Given  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 14.  1983. 

HONORABLE  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY,  THE  DECREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 

Jo.seph  D.  Early.  Member  of  Congress:  Ed 
ucalor.  naval  officer,  public  .servant  extraor 
dinary.  alumnus  of  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  devoted   family  man.  You   have 
demonstrated  throughout  your  career  as  a 
public  servant,  a  consistent  dedication  both 
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to  those  you  serve  directly  and  to  all  of  the 
people.  Through  your  tireless  and  able  lead- 
ership in  support  of  education,  and  especial- 
ly medical  education,  you  have  earned  na- 
tional recognition  as  a  pivotal  figure.  You 
played  the  key  role,  in  the  face  of  more  pa- 
rochial interests  on  the  part  of  legislative 
leadership,  in  bringing  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  to  Worcester. 
We  honor  you  today  as  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  public  .servant  and  .salute  your 
constant  efforts  on  behalf  of  us  all. 

I.  therefore,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts,  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters,  honoris  causa,  and 
admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  In 
token  of  this  I  present  you  with  this  diplo- 
ma and  invest  you  with  the  appropriate 
hood. 

Given  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1983.» 


A.  PAUL  KITLlilN   AND  FAMILY'S 
DEDICATION  TO  SERVICE 

HON.  Tl.M  \.\LENT1NE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  e.xpre.ss  my  great  sen.se  of 
loss  at  the  passing  Saturday  of  Alvin 
Paul  Kitchin,  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  85th,  86th,  and  87th 
Congresses. 

A  devoted  husband  and  father,  Paul 
Kitchin  served  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Born  in  Scot- 
land Neck,  N.C,  September  13,  1908. 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  .schools 
and  at  Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute, 
which  he  attended  from  1923  to  1925. 
He  earned  a  law  degree  from  Wake 
Forest  Law  School  in  1930,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  that  same  year  and 
began  practicing  law  in  his  native 
Scotland  Neck. 

In  1933  he  joined  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  embarking  on 
more  than  12  years  of  outstanding 
service  with  that  Agency.  He  coordi- 
nated counterespionage  efforts  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  the  Navy  in  the 
Southeast  and  along  the  east  coast 
during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Kitchin,  resumed 
his  law  practice  in  Wade.sboro,  N.C. 
which  he  continued  until  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  85th  Congre.ss  in  1956.  Over 
the  course  of  three  terms,  he  charted 
a  distinguished  legislative  career.  He 
served  as  an  assistant  majority  whip, 
was  a  member  of  the  Anned  Services 
Committee,  and  in  1960  coauthored 
the  Kitchin-Ayers  bill,  which  .set  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  standards.  During 
the  87th  Congress,  he  chaired  the 
Hou.se  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Controls,  which  investigated  U.S, 
trade  with  Communist-controlled  na- 
tions. 

After  completing  his  third  term, 
Paul  Kitchin  was  appointed  by  Sena- 
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tor  Sam  Ervin  as  special  coun.sel  for 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Wadesboro 
to  resume  his  law  practice,  which  he 
continued  until  his  retirement  earlier 
this  year.  He  practiced  law  with  H,  P, 
Taylor,  Jr, 

Public  service  was  not  a  new  concept 
for  Paul  Kitchin.  His  work  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss was  the  latest  milestone  in  a  long 
family  tradition,  and  his  ancestors 
comprise  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of 
North  Carolina  political  history.  His 
grandfather,  William  Hodges  Kitchin. 
a  lawyer  from  Scotland  Neck,  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  political  leaders  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
and  served  in  the  46th  Congre.ss, 

Two  uncles  also  went  to  Washing- 
ton, William  Walton  Kitchin  of  Scot- 
land Neck  and  Roxboro,  N,C.,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Congress  from 
1897  to  1909,  when  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  Claude  Kitchin 
served  in  this  august  body  from  1901 
until  his  death  in  1923,  He  was  an  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  led  this 
House  as  majority  leader  in  the  64th 
and  65th  Congres.ses.  Paul  Kitchin's 
father,  Alvin  Paul  Kitchin,  Sr.,  was  a 
prominent  Scotland  Neck  attorney 
who  served  several  terms  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Senate, 

Clearly,  this  is  a  family  devoted  to 
the  concept  of  public  .service,  a  con- 
cept Paul  Kitchin  personified.  His 
record  of  outstanding  service  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.sert  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  reviewing 
the  contributions  to  State  and  Nation 
of  Paul  Kitchin  and  his  family  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  8.  19591 

KiTCHiNS  Have  Been  Here  Before 

(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

When  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre 
.sentatives  get  to  the  K  on  the  roll  call,  he 
is  very  likely  to  find  a  Kitchin  from  North 
Carolina. 

Four  times  since  1879  members  of  the  big 
Kitchin  family  of  that  State  have  served  in 
the  Hou.se.  This  includes  the  present  Con- 
gress, where  the  States  eighth  district  is 
represented  by  Paul  A.  Kitchin.  Jr..  who 
first  came  to  Congress  two  years  ago. 

The  present  Congressman's  grandfather. 
William  Hodges  Kitchin,  and  two  of  his 
uncles,  Claude  and  William  Walton  Kitchin, 
all  have  preceded  him  in  Congress. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  U  children  (9  sons 
and  2  daughters)  of  the  original  Congress- 
man. William  H.,  have  been  in  politics  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Claude  and  William  W.  were  two  of  the 
sons.  A  third,  Paul  (father  of  the  present 
Congre.ssman)  served  in  the  North  Carolina 
Senate  and  Hou.se  for  many  years.  A  fourth. 
Leiand,  was  on  the  State  highway  commit- 
tee and  .several  statewide  agriculture  com- 
mittees. A  fifth.  Thurmond,  made  his  mark 
in  education,  as  president  of  Wake  Forest 
College  in  North  Carolina. 

Claude's  only  daughter.  Anna,  also  was 
very  active  in  politics  during   Franklin  D. 
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Roosevelt's    presidency.    She     toured    the 
country  making  speeches  on  his  behalf. 

Representative  Kitchin  hopes  that  his 
son.  Henry  Little.  20.  will  follow  in  the 
family  tradition  an  enter  politics,  too.  An 
older  son,  Paul  III.  is  studying  medicine. 

GREAT  REGRET 

One  of  his  great  regrets,  the  present  Con- 
gressman says,  is  that  I've  been  so  busy 
since  I  got  here  I  haven't  had  time  to  trace 
down  more  about  my  family.  I  know  a  little 
bit.  but  not  as  much  as  Id  like  to,  and  many 
of  the  old  folks  in  the  family,  who  knew  it. 
have  pa-s-sed  on.  I  think  I  could  find  more 
data  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  " 

However,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  his 
Congressional  ancestors  on  the  wall  of  his 
office  in  the  Old  House  Office  Building. 
And  he  knows  the  bare  facts  of  the  family 
tree,  because  they  have  been  collected  by 
many  family  members  who  belong  to  the 
DAR  and  similar  organizations,  he  said. 

■But  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  my  ancestors."  he  said. 

I  know  that  William  W.-'  Old  Captain 
Buck,"  the  family  called  him-came  origi- 
nally from  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  and  I 
believe  that  his  father,  Boaz  Kitchin,  vas  in 
Slate  and  county  politics  down  in  Alabama. 
But  Id  like  to  know  a  lot  more  about  Boaz. 
and  his  forbearers. 

CIVIL  WAR  captain 

■Capt.  Buck"  got  his  name  becau.se  he  or 
ganized  a  company  of  Slate  militia,  which 
later  became  a  part  of  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Congress- 
man said. 

Buck  commanded  it  all  through  the  war. 
and  came  out  a  captain."  he  said.  "After  the 
war  he  went  through  the  Reconstruction 
period  in  Ea.stern  North  Carolina.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle,  and  I  understand  it  made  him 
very  bitter.  I  am  guessing  that  that  experi- 
ence is  what  got  him  interested  in  politics." 

His  ancestor  served  one  term  in  Congress, 
in  1879  and  1880  and  then  was  defeated  in 
the  next  primary.  Mr.  Kitchin  .said.  "Capt. 
Buck"  did  not  seek  office  again,  but  he  had 
the  reputation  in  the  family  of  being  'quite 
a  character"  and  of  "ruling  the  roost"  - 
meaning  his  plantation  and  his  11  chil 
dren-with  an  iron  hand,  Mr.  Kitchin  said. 

Claude  Kitchin.  who  represented  his  fa- 
thers old  district.  North  Carolina's  2d.  in 
Congress  from  1901  until  his  death  in  1923. 
cut  the  widest  .swathe  of  the  Kitchins  in 
Congress. 

He  was  majority  leader  of  the  House  from 
1915  to  1919  which  spanned  the  period 
when  this  country  entered  World  War  I.  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  Hou.se  in  opposition  to 
this  step,  opposing  his  own  Democratic 
President.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

William  Walton  Kitchin  represented  what 
is  now  North  Carolina's  5th  di.strict  for  12 
years,  from  1897  to  1909.  He  resigned  to 
assume  the  Governor's  chair,  where  he 
served  four  years,* 
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tigious  Heart  of  Gold  Award  on  Ocio 
ber  29,  1983. 

This  unique  award  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Medallion  Group  of 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  who  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  philan- 
thropic causes. 

Mr.  Ziegler  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1922.  After  his  graduation  from  Los 
Angeles  High  School,  he  continued  his 
education  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  where  he  received  both 
his  bachelor's  and  law  degree.  While 
attending  college,  Mr.  Ziegler  became 
active  in  founding  Westco  Products,  a 
family  business,  which  is  now  the  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  bakery  supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  his 
country  with  distinction  as  a  lieuten- 
ant on  the  destroyer,  U.S.S.  Laymon. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Ziegler 
received  the  first  Eternal  Light  Award 
from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
for  his  humanitarian  efforts.  Over  the 
years  he  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  have  con- 
tinued these  efforts,  directing  them 
toward  several  worthwhile  charities 
and  institutions.  Among  their  major 
contributions  have  been  the  endow- 
ment of  the  administration  building  at 
the  University  of  Judaism  and  facili- 
ties at  Sinai  Temple,  Camp  Ramah 
and  the  Jew  ish  Home  for  the  Aging. 

Mr.  Ziegler's  leadership  positions 
have  included  the  presidency  of  Sinai 
Temple,  including  the  honorary  life 
president,  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  University  of  Judaism, 
executive  member  of  the  National 
Ramah  Commission,  vice  president  of 
Camp  Ramah  and  Los  Angeles  Hebrew- 
High  School  and  member  of  the  board 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  In  addition. 
Mr.  Ziegler  has  served  as  an  officer  of 
the  National  Bakery  Suppliers  A,sso- 
ciation  for  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  Mr.  Ziegler's 
accomplishments  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  commend  Mr. 
Ziegler  for  his  exemplary  display  of 
public  service.  He  is  an  exceptional 
member  of  our  community  and  most 
deserving  of  the  Heart  of  Gold 
Award.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  W  IAN  ZIEGLER 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALlt         ■■  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.     LEVINE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr,  Allan  Ziegler,  a  prominent  Los  An- 
geles leader  who  will  receive  the  pres- 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  LEADS  THE  WAY 
IN  PROVIDING  QUALITY  EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  ALL  CHILDREN 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


oh    ,NKW    VUr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
,school  system  in  Buffalo,  N,Y,,  is  prov- 
ing that  this  Nation  can  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment to  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities in  a  positive  and  voluntary  way, 
Buffalo  has  achieved  the  integration 
of  its  public  schools  by  implementing 
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what  Secretary  of  Education  Btli  nas 
called  the  best  desegregation  program 
in  the  country,  consisting  of  a  volun- 
tary communitywide  effort  to  provide 
educational  choice  and  excellence  to 
all  families,  regardless  of  race. 

Buffalo's  program  of  early  childhood 
academies  and  specialized  "magnet" 
.schools  has  admirable  met  its  goal  of 
integrating  the  .schools  while  continu- 
ing to  provide  quality  education  for  all 
youngsters.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Robert  Bowles,  a  black  student  who 
graduated  from  the  Buffalo  Tradition- 
al School  last  year,  who  said  about  his 
experience  at  the  school:  "I  had  for- 
gotten about  race,*  *  *  Here  black  and 
white  are  invisible." 

The  New  Republic  recently  exam- 
ined Buffalo's  program,  and  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues.  I 
also  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  to  follow  our  lead  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  pa.ss  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  which  will  pro- 
vide a  program  of  competitively 
awarded  grants  to  school  districts  un- 
dertaking the  gargantuan  task  of  vol- 
untarily integrating  their  schools. 
The  article  follows: 
Magnet  Schools:  Busing  Without  Tears? 

(By  James  Traub) 
A  dozen  fir.st  graders  are  seated  around  a 
set  of  xylophones,  triangles,  and  drums  at 
the  Waterfront  School  in  Buffalo.  New 
York.  Half  the  children  are  white,  half  are 
black.  The  teacher  instructs  them  to  begin 
tapping  out  a  rhythm  one  by  one.  At  first 
they  produce  only  a  weird  di.ssonant  clack- 
ing, the  tuneless  tune  of  Tibetan  monks. 
Bui  as  more  children  chime  in  the  harmony 
begins  to  take  shape,  all  the  more  lovely  for 
being  unexpected.  It  hangs  in  the  air  for  a 
moment,  quite  whole,  until,  one  by  one.  the 
children  stop  playing.  As  I  walk  through 
this  cheerful  and  humane  corner  of  one  of 
Buffalo's  'magnet  "  schools,  the  harmony 
remains  as  an  echo,  the  whisper  of  a  mo- 
mentous hope  that  black  and  white  children 
might  learn  together  in  an  educationally  in- 
spiring setting. 

During  these  panic-stricken  times  in 
urban  public  school  systems,  integration 
.seems  to  be  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  many  inner 
cities  so  few  .school-age  white  children 
remain  that  even  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion plans  seem  to  offer  too  little  too  late.  A 
number  of  serious  scholars— including  black 
authorities  like  Derek  Bell,  the  dean  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Law  School— have 
even  suggested  that  the  drive  for  integra- 
tion be  abandoned  in  order  to  focus  exclu- 
sively on  improving  the  quality  of  the 
.schools.  It  is  only  against  this  background 
of  confu.sion  and  despair  that  one  can  un- 
derstand the  allure  of  magnet  programs, 
which  claim  to  integrate  schools  by  improv- 
ing them,  and  to  substitute  free  choice  for 
compulsion. 

Before  thev  were  seized  upon  as  a  desegre- 
gation tool,  magnets  were  called  'specialty 
schools"  or.  in  1960s  lingo,  alternative 
schools.  "  The  idea  was  to  attract  students 
who  might  have  defected  to  private  schools, 
or  had  simply  fallen  by  the  wayside,  by 
shaping  a  school  to  their  needs-thus  the 
honors,  vocational,  or    open  "  school.  They 
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traditionally  drew  students  from  around  the 
district,  rather  than  the  neighborhood.  De- 
segregation plans,  of  course,  rely  on  precise- 
ly this  scrambling  of  neighborhood  bound- 
aries, except  that  they  do  so  through  man 
datory  reassignment,  or.  to  use  the  dreaded 
term,  busing.  So  when  court-ordered  deseg- 
regation moved  northward  and  westward  in 
the  early  1970s,  a  number  of  cities,  includ- 
ing Philadelphia.  Houston.  Dallas.  St.  Louis, 
and  Milwaukee,  devised  school  enrich- 
ment" programs  focusing  on  magnet 
schools,  in  order  to  bring  about  desegrega- 
tion through  the  parents'  and  children's 
choice,  or  simply  to  avoid  swallowing  the 
bitter  pill  of  busing. 

But  it  h£Ls  proved  to  be  far  easier  to  im- 
prove the  schools  than  to  integrate  them: 
or.  more  precisely,  it  has  been  hard  to  im- 
prove them  so  much  that  whites  will  volun- 
tarily enroll  in  a  racially  mixed  inner-city 
school.  Many  urban  schools  are  so  debilitat- 
ed and  aimless  that  almost  any  form  of  at- 
tention helps.  Replacing  the  traditional  gen- 
eral school  with  a  school  for  business  man- 
agement or  the  performing  arts  or  Ian 
guages  or  even  military  preparation  often 
shocks  an  old  institution  into  wakefulness. 
Students— and.  in  many  cases,  teachers- 
have  volunteered  to  be  there.  The  fact  of 
free  choice,  like  the  fact  of  change,  may  be 
as  important  as  the  content  of  the  choice  or 
change.  Choosing  a  school  is  a  privilege  usu- 
ally reserved  for  the  rich. 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  the  attraction  of  such  a 
system,  especially  in  a  country  where  virtu- 
ally everything  is  supposed  to  pass  muster 
in  the  marketplace.  One  may  mourn  the 
eclipse  of  the  general  school,  and  its  sustain- 
ing vision  of  a  common  body  of  knowledge: 
but  most  magnets  teach  basic  skills  at  least 
as  thoroughly  as  traditional  inner-city 
schools,  where  the  liberal  arts  are  often 
present  in  name  only.  Magnet  schools  may 
be  a  worthy  innovation  even  if  they  dont 
desegregate  the  schools. 

And  if  they  don't?  Vincent  Franklin,  a 
scholar  at  Yale  who  has  studied  the  Phila- 
delphia magnets,  gets  annoyed  when  he 
hears  that  they  "failed  "  because  they  didn't 
attract  whiles.  "The  whole  approach  didn't 
fail.  "  he  insists,  "if  you  look  at  the  academic 
achievement  of  both  the  blacks  and  whites 
who  attended."  "Vet  this  argument  lands  one 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  old  separate-but - 
equal  heresy.  Is  the  highest  aspiration  of 
the  magnet  idea,  and  school  enrichment 
generally,  to  provide  quality  schooling  in  a 
segregated  setting?  An  increasing  number  of 
black  parents  seem  ready  to  acquiesce  to 
this  notion:  whites,  of  course,  always  have 
been.  But  it  Is  here  that  Buffalo's  subtle 
harmony  comes  in.  Magnet  schools  and  the 
spirit  of  volition  which  they  carry,  it  .seems 
to  say,  can  change  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school  system:  and  within  this  new  atmos- 
phere, parents  may  accept  mandatory  de- 
segregation with  a  grace  that  scarcely 
seemed  possible  before. 

In  the  mid-1970s  Buffalo's  children  re- 
ceived an  education  that  was  both  .segregat- 
ed and  mediocre.  In  1977  third  grade  read- 
ing scores  stood  at  the  state's  34th  percent- 
ile. (Two-thirds  of  New  York  States  chil- 
dren, that  is,  did  better.)  Sixth  graders  occu- 
pied the  25th  percentile  in  math.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  previous  year  Fed 
eral  Judge  John  T.  Curtin  had  ordered  the 
city  to  devise  a  plan  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 

Most  cities  have  responded  to  the  gavel  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Those  with  liberal  govern- 
ments, like  Boston,  have  generally  done  as 
they  were  told,  unloading  a  comprehensive 
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busing  plan  on  an  often  iwi,.H<,i  ,,;,/.iiiry. 
More  conservative  cities,  like  Chicago,  have 
ducked  and  dived  and  begged  for  time  until 
most  of  the  whites  have  left  town,  at  which 
point  desegregation  becomes  moot.  Buffalo 
did  neither.  It  decided  to  undertake  what 
Associate  Superintendent  Joseph  Murray 
calls  a  massive  job  of  persuasion  "  of  the 
largely  hostile  community.  It  then  restruc- 
tured the  schools  along  lines  that  would 
both  desegregate  them  and  bring  them  Into 
conformity  with  the  parents'  goals  for  their 
children. 

It  was  a  compact  that  had  to  do  not  with 
legal  sanction  but  with  sincerity  — the  city's 
sincerity  in  remaking  the  schools  and  show 
ing  no  favorites,  the  parents',  in  submitting 
to  Buffalo's  vision  of  the  common  good.  At 
the  outset  racial  violence.  In  the  style  which 
Boston  had  just  made'famous.  seemed  inevi- 
table. But  the  city's  ingenuity  in  giving  par- 
ents what  they  asked  for.  in  the  Integrated 
setting  which  they  did  not  nece.ssarily  ask 
for,  carried  the  day.  Murray  is  especially 
proud  of  the  school  board's  success  in  clos- 
ing one  of  the  most  hardened  all  white 
schools  and  one  of  the  most  hardened  all 
black  .schools  and  reopening  the  black 
school  as  Vocational  Tech— a  magnet  which 
parents  in  both  neighborhoods  had  request- 
ed. It  then  managed  to  coax  working-class 
Irish  Into  the  formerly  all  black  .school  in  a 
black  neighborhood. 

In  the  following  years  parents  did  not 
block  school  entrances,  and  the  city  did  not 
stall.  Unlike  many  cities  which  toyed  with 
school  enrichment.  Buffalo  took  a  flail,  not 
a  butter  knife,  to  Its  schools.  The  school 
board  established  a  number  of  new  schools 
to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  children 
from  prekindergarlen  to  the  third  grade, 
and  abolished  the  junior  highs  in  order  to 
place  children  In  that  difficult  phase  '  with 
younger  and  older  students.  Old  schools 
were  emptied  to  make  way  for  magnets.  Ra- 
cially .segregated  schools  were  closed  or 
blended  together,  and  students  were  sent 
around  the  city.  By  this  fall  all  but  one  of 
the  .seventeen  magnet  .schools  (the  Hispanic 
one)  had  a  population  half  white  and  half 
minority:  and  all  but  four  of  the  city's 
-schools  met  Judge  Curtin's  standard  that 
they  enroll  at  least  30  percent,  but  not  more 
than  65  percent,  minority  students.  Few 
other  cities  with  an  equally  large  school 
population  (forty-seven  thou.sand.  54  per- 
cent minority)  could  make  such  a  claim. 

The  magnets,  in  their  splendid  variety, 
demonstrate  that  virtually  all  of  the  com- 
peting educational  theories  of  the  last 
twenty  years  are  correct,  if  not  entirely  cor- 
rect, when  applied  with  a  careful  hand.  Buf- 
falo has.  among  others,  a  traditional  .school 
and  an  open  school,  a  Montesson  .school  and 
a  computer-based  school,  a  bilingual  .school 
and  a  Native  American  school  iso  far.  no 
finishing  school  or  yeshivai  Most  of  these 
schools  have  waiting  lists,  and  even  the  lof- 
tiest citizens  of  Buffalo  (.save  the  Catholic 
school  diehards)  are  happy  to  send  a  child 
to  the  honors  or  the  performing  arts  school. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  schools  are  nec- 
essarily afire  with  scholarly  energy.  The 
Buffalo  Traditional  School,  for  example,  is 
a  sort  of  civilian  military  academy  where 
cadets  are  rai.sed  on  a  stern  diet  of  dl.sclpline 
and  basic  skills.  The  school  has  a  dress  code 
as  long  as  your  arm  (  "no  high  heels  without 
backstraps  "),  and  adults  shepherd  students 
through  the  halls  from  one  class  to  the 
next,  where  they  must  line  up  and  await  the 
teacher.  As  In  many  other  inner-city  high 
schools,  classroom  discussion  is  desultory, 
and  a  half-dozen  randomly  selected  English 
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papers  written  by  seniors  bore  few  signs  of 
literacy. 

Bui  the  surliness  of  students  and  the  frus- 
tration of  staff  that  pervade  such  schools 
.seems  to  be  absent  here.  The  attendance 
and  graduation  rates  are  high,  if  the  SAT 
scores  are  not.  And  the  school  is  integrated 
beyond  reproach.  Robert  Bowles,  a  black 
student  who  graduated  last  year,  said  he 
had  left  Traditional  In  the  ninth  grade. 
"But  I  had  to  come  back.  I  had  forgotten 
about  race.  Over  there  It  meant  something 
that  I  was  black.  Here  black  and  white  are 
Invisible." 

Across  town,  the  Waterfront  School  (kin- 
dergarten through  eighth  grade)  is  as  dis- 
tinctive for  its  atmosphere  of  harmony  and 
warmth  as  Traditional  is  for  its  disciplinary 
fervor.  In  this  elegant  "school  without 
walls.  "  the  doors  are  not  locked,  the  gym 
and  home  ec  classes  are  coed,  and  even  four- 
year-olds  walk  around  unattended.  The 
school  IS  abuzz  with  moms  and  dads  who 
drop  in  to  have  lunch  or  to  help  out.  I  asked 
four  of  them  why  they  sent  their  children 
to  Waterfront.  One  mentioned  the  .school's 
atmosphere.  The  second,  who.se  son  has  a 
learning  disability,  its  promotion  and  self- 
reliance  The  third,  the  school's  seamless  in- 
tegration of  races  as  well  as  classes.  The 
fourth,  who  had  no  particular  interest  in 
progre.s.sive  education,  expected  his  son  to 
benefit  from  the  school's  reading  and  math 
program. 

Why  can't  everyone  do  what  Buffalo  has 
done  and  consign  forced  busing  to  the  dust- 
bin of  history''  The  first  answer  Is  that 
other  cities  dont  try  hard  enough.  Buffalo 
waved  Its  court  order  at  anyone  who  stood 
In  the  way  of  its  drastic  reforms— a  tightfist- 
ed  city  council  as  well  as  recalcitrant  par- 
ents. Other  cities  do  not  take  this  precipi- 
tous plunge:  they  rename  their  schools 
rather  than  reinvent  them.  Or.  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  they  toss  a  few 
magnet  schools  into  the  usual  broth  and 
throw  up  their  hands  when  a  melting  pot 
doesn  t  materialize.  Or.  like  Houston  and 
Dallas,  they  declare  victory  when  the 
schools  are  enriched,  even  though  they  are 
•scarcely  enriched  with  white  students. 

But  there  Is  a  more  fundamental  problem: 
truly  "voluntary  "  desegregation,  that  totem 
raised  by  the  Reagan  Administration,  does 
not  work.  Even  in  Buffalo.  15  percent  of  the 
students  must  be  mandatorily  reassigned  to 
achieve  the  judge's  criteria  for  racial  -bal- 
ance. The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that 
large  numbers  of  white  parents  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  send  their  children  to  all  black 
•schools.  Virtually  every  .serious  scholar 
agrees  with  the  finding  of  Abt.  Inc..  a  man 
agement  consulting  firm  which  published  a 
study  in  1979  on  magnet  .schools,  that  they 
'are  not  effective  as  the  primary  or  solitary 
means  of  desegregation."  Any  of  a  dozen 
cities  offer  proof  of  this  conclusion.  Prom 
1975  to  1980  St.  Louis  had  a  wholly  volun- 
tary desegregation  plan  depending  on  mag- 
nets. The  schools  attracted  so  few  whites 
that  the  city  was  forced  to  develop  a  new 
plan  under  which  white  suburban  schools 
have  agreed  to  accept  a  fixed  percentage  of 
inner-city  minority  students  over  the  next 
five  years.  Inner-city  magnets  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  plan,  though 
nobody  expects  them  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  suburban  w  hites. 

Well,  .some  people  do— the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, for  one.  Since  1981,  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division  has 
stopped  pressing  cities  to  desegregate  the 
schools  by  whatever  means  necessary,  look- 
ing instead  for  negotiated  settlements  limit- 
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ed  to  voluntary  means.  Busing,  William 
Bradford  Reynolds  declares  dramatically, 
has  created  a  lost  generation  educational- 
ly ■"  Numerical  quotas,  such  as  those  Judge 
Curtin  has  devLsed.  are  what  we've  been 
fighting  in  this  country  for  years"  Anyway, 
he  adds,  compulsion  is  unnecessary.  He  Is 
asked  to  name  one  place  where  voluntary 
programs  have  done  the  job.  Chicago,  he 
says  after  a  pause,  has  taken  .some  "very 
positive"  steps.  Yet  82  percent  of  Chicago  s 
black  elementary  school  students  attend 
schools  with  no  white  students  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  Gary  Orfield,  a  scholar  of  de.seg- 
regation  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
city  "hasn't  even  fulfilled  its  separate-but- 
equal  responsibilities." 

What  was  difficult  for  Buffalo  will  prove 
far  more  painful  in  larger  cities,  and  may  be 
unattainable  in  Chicago  and  a  few  others. 
Yet  Buffalo's  example  proves  that  desegre- 
gation need  not  be  a  perpetual  dark  drama 
of  compulsion  and  surly  compliance.  Black 
and  white  parents,  it  has  become  axiomatic 
to  .sav  want  the  same  ihing-a  good  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  Educators  who  mine 
this  universal  ambition  may  find  there 
something  that  will  improve  the  schools, 
and  maybe  even  Integrate  them  as  well.* 


A  TRIBT'TF  TO  STUART  ROME 

HON.  B.ARB.ARA  \.  MlKULSKl 
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Manv  Kiievi  Sluait  Rome  best  for  his 
eight  years  of  patient,  imaginative  labor  as 
the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Film  Forum. 
Caring  deeply  about  the  arts  of  the  film 
himself,  he  was  committed  to  sharing  his 
enthusiasms  with  the  community.  His  ef- 
forts were  a  constant  reminder  of  two 
things  about  the  arts  in  our  society:  that 
they  are  always  in  need  of  nurture  and  that 
they  can  give  pleasure  while  bringing  people 
together  in  their  enjoyment. 

With  incisive  wit  and  warm  hospitality,  he 
taught  an  unlikely  group  of  amateurs  and 
fanatics  how  to  keep  a  major  cultural  initia- 
tive afloat  and  on  course.  He  taught  them 
too.  this  band  of  "St.  Martin's  Road  Irregu- 
lars. "  how  to  enjoy  themselves  while  serv- 
ing. , 

Stuart  Romes  persuasiveness  as  an  advo- 
cate of  our  own  better  instincts  was  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  extraordi- 
nary wav  that  he  could  always  enlist  the 
various  energies  and  talents  of  his  wonder- 
ful wife  and  daughters  in  the  same  causes 
that  occupied  so  much  of  his  life.  Their 
house  was-early  and  late-a  home  for  the 
arts  in  Baltimore. 

If  Baltimore  is  diminished  by  Stuart 
Rome's  untimely  loss,  we  are  all  as  citizens 
enriched  by  the  example  of  his  steady  dedi- 
cation to  sharing,  to  those  labors  of  commu- 
nity to  which  he  gave  of  himself  so  gener- 
ously. 

Richard  Macksey, 

BaltimoTcm 
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Wpdneadav.  October  26.  1983 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
H.iiimore  community  has  lost  a  true 
,1,1  distinguished  friend  with  the 
death  of  Stuart  Rome.  All  of  us  who 
knew  Mr.  Rome  mourn  hi.s  passing  but 
will  remember  well  his  many  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  health-care  law 
and  all  the  time  and  energy  he  gave  to 
the  many  civic  activities  in  which  he 
was  involved.  Mr.  Rome  was  a  marvel- 
ous example  of  how  community  volun- 
teers add  to  the  quality  of  all  our  lives. 
The  following  eloquent  letter  to  the 
editor  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
sums  up  the  deep  feelings  of  the 
people  in  Baltimore: 

Stuart  Rome 
Editor:  The  death  of  Stuart  Rome  must 
remind  many  people  from  many  different 
callings  of  our  compounded  debts  to  a  gen- 
erous and  caring  citizen. 

Although  onlv  46.  he  was  a  veteran  practi- 
tioner of   "the  difficult   art  of  giving.  "   He 
gave  of  himself,  his  talents  and  his  lime  to 
many  causes:  to  his  profe.ssion,  especially  to 
that" branch  in  which  he  had  earned  a  spe- 
cial place,  health-care  law:  to  many  civic  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  ACLU.  the  NAACP. 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Balti- 
more Jewish  Council.  Echo  House  and  the 
Baltimore    Association    for    Retarded    Citi- 
zens. ,.  ^.        J 
But  he  gave  especially  to  the  enlightened 
support  of  the  arts,  thai  sector  of  our  envi- 
ronment  that    always  seems  to   be  endan- 
gered   He  served  ably  in  high-profile  roles 
such  as  the  Board  of  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art  and  Artscape:  but  he  was  also  ever 
alert  to  the  needs  of  the  new.  the  marginal, 
and  the  uneslablished.  Thus,  as  a  volunteer 
he  brought  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  in 
the  city  to  the  service  of  struggling  groups 
that  turned  to  the  Maryland  Arts  Council 
for  professional  help. 
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.•\rTHORIZATION  LONG 
OVKRDUE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnc.-yday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  long  pa.ssed  for  Congress  to 
approve  the  President's  request  for  an 
additional  $8.4  billion  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  De- 
spite the  wide  variety  of  arguments 
used  bv  the  opponents  to  prove  thai 
this  additional  funding  is  not  needed 
or  can  be  obtained  through  other 
sources,  the  truth  is.  it  cannot  be. 
While  we  debate  such  issues,  however, 
we  miss  an  important  point:  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs- American  jobs- 
are  on  the  line. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  recently  made 
several  important  observations  about 
congre.ssional  handling  of  this  issue 
which  I  believe  merit  the  attention  of 
this  body.  I  hope  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  the  following  editorial 
and  join  me  in  pressing  for  swift 
action  on  this  vital  legislation: 

IFrom  the  Lincoln  Journal.  Oct.  3.  1983] 

Resolving  the  Debt  Crisis 
Though  critics  of  his  defen.se  budget 
might  disagree.  Ronald  Reagan  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  spendthrift.  He  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  public  money  at 
causes  con.servalives  consider  foolish. 

Given  his  altitudes,  and  because  he  is 
leader  of  a  nation  that  has  seldom  been 
lavish  in  dispensing  foreign  aid.  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  problem  the  world  faces  that  the 
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president  favors  a  new  S8  4  billion  contribu- 
tion to  the  Inlernalional  Monetary  Fund. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  $700  billion 
debt  now  owned  by  developing  nations, 
much  of  it  to  commercial  banks.  If  the 
countries  default  on  those  debUs— and  many 
are  behind  in  their  payments— Ihe  globes 
whole  financial  structure  could  go  topsy- 
turvy. 

Obviously  8.4  billion  U.S.  dollars  is  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  total  debt.  But  the  ripples 
it  would  set  in  motion  are  important. 

If  America  makes  that  contribution  to  the 
IMF.  other  nations  will  be  encouraged  to 
contribute,  too.  The  goal  is  to  boost  the  or- 
ganizations  resources  by  47  percent.  If  the 
United  Stales  doesn't  contribute,  some 
countries  may  renege  on  money  already 
pledged  to  the  IMF. 

Given  sufficient  capital,  the  IMF  can 
make  new  loans  lo  help  the  financially  trou- 
bled nations  weather  their  crises.  That  m 
turn  will  attract  additional  credit  from  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  IMF  also  can  do  one  thing  commer- 
cial banks  ordinarily  cannot- it  can  demand 
that  the  governments  of  the  de\ eloping 
lands  receiving  the  loans  put  their  economic 
houses  in  order.  It  can  impo.se  conditions 
that  mav  spell  the  difference  between  fiscal 
success  and  failure.  But  before  it  can  do 
this,  it  has  to  have  money  to  loan. 

So  what's  in  it  for  Americans,  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  having  aided  economically 
troubled  nations"'  Jobs,  for  one  thing. 

About  4  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  is  exported  to  developing  countries. 
Without  additional  IMF  help,  these  coun- 
tries will  cut  back  on  imports  in  order  to 
have  money  to  pay  interest  on  their  debts. 

Robert  Hormats.  a  financier  who  used  to 
be  an  assistant  secretary  of  state,  believes 
300.000  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
18  months  because  of  import  reductions  in 
Latin  America  alone. 

So  its  not  simply  a  matter  of  bailing  out 
the  bankers.  The  American  worker  has  a 
stake  in  this.  loo.  Clearly  banks  made  some 
imprudent  loans  to  developing  countries 
But  default  and  the  resulting  social  turmoil 
provide  no  solution.  By  contrast,  short- 
range  IMF  help  could  give  the  nations  time 
to  increase  exports  and  benefit  from  world 
economic  recovery,  and  thus  meet  their 
debts.  ^ 

Reagan  has  bought  this  argument.  Con- 
gress, still  bickering  over  the  proposed  IMF 
contribution,  should  go  along.* 


TAKE  THE  H.KiH  GROUND  IN 
LEBANON 

HON,  TOM  LEWIS 

OK  KLOKIUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  a  thought-provoking 
article  on  the  U.S.  role  in  Lebanon  by 
mv  good  friend  Col.  Delk  Simpson  (re- 
tired. U.S.A.F.)  of  North  Palm  Beach. 
[From  the  North  County  News.  Oct.  8.  1983] 
Now  IS  the  Time  for  Decision 
(By  O'Wighion  Delk  Simpson) 
There   is   nothing   more   that    we   can   do 
about  the  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  jet- 
liner 007   bv   the   Russians.   The   Russians 
have    once    again    revealed    themselves    as 
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being  cruel,  suspirious  and  paranoid  about 
their  defense.  They  have  always  been  like 
this,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  commu- 
nists, and  will  always  be  like  this. 

There  is.  however,  something  that  could 
be  gained  from  this  cruel  tragedy.  There  is  a 
greater  chance  of  cooperation  between  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  now  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  Now  is  the 
tmie  that  a  great  decision  could  be  jointly 
made  that  would  do  much  for  world  peace 
and  at  the  same  time  thwart  Russia's  plans 
for  world  domination. 

The  United  States.  Britain.  France  and 
Italy,  the  peace-keeping  "  nations  in  Leba- 
non, must  now  decide  what  is  to  be  their 
long  range  policy  and  the  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  to  world  peace.  What  do  we 
want  in  the  Middle  East  and  how  are  we 
going  to  obtain  and  maintain  it. 

In  the  Congress  there  is  now  a  debate 
about  the  War  Powers  Act.  Can  President 
Reagan  keep  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
longer  than  sixty  days  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Congress'  Must  he  pull  the 
leathernecks  out  or  get  the  OK  of  the  hill? 
Will  the  Congress  undercut  the  authority  of 
the  President  by  forcing  him  to  remove  our 
forces,  thus  seizing  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government  s  right  to  make 
and  conduct  foreign  policy? 

These  are  critical  questions  that  must  be 
answered  but  should  be  answered  based  on 
local  political  feelings.  The  basic  question  is 
too  critical  to  be  reduced  by  myopic  view  of 
partisan  politics  by  insular  congre.ssmen. 
The  long  range  policy  must  be  determined 
by  the  best  creative  minds  we  and  our  allies 
have  at  their  disposal.  Evidently  we  have,  so 
far.  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable experts  on  the  complicated  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East.  One 
thing  is  clear.  We  cannot  leave  the  Marines. 
nor  can  Britain.  France  and  Italy,  leave  the 
■peacekeeping"  force  on  the  flat  lands  of 
Lebanon  to  be  shot  at  from  the  Chouf 
Mountains  like  fish  in  a  barrel.  We  must 
decide  to  lake  the  high  ground  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  troops  and  the  pacification  of 
the  country  or  we  must  withdraw. 

The  decision  on  what  to  do.  extend  the  oc- 
cupied areas  or  withdraw  completely,  must 
be  ba-sed  on  what  the  western  nations  want 
to  accomplish  in  the  Middle  East  and  how 
they  want  to  implement  it. 

In  the  making  of  this  long  range,  far 
reaching  policy.  Lebanon  can  have  no  say.  It 
is  not  strong  enough  to  speak  through  its 
present  government.  It  must  accept  the  de 
cision  of  the  peace  keeping  nations.  Nor  can 
Israel  be  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  the 
formation  or  implementation  of  the  deci- 
sion. Hatreds  against  Israel  are  too  strong^ 
too  deeply  rooted  for  Israel  to  lake  pari. 
The  Israeli  army  must  be  confined  to  for- 
tress Israel  for  the  foreseeable  future  and 
must  remain  neutral  in  the  problems  of  Li'b- 
anon.  The  Palestinian  problem  must  be  part 
of  any  western  peace  keeping  government  of 
occupation. 

The  Syrians  must  withdraw  from  Lebanon 
and  accept  equality  of  treatment  for  all 
Moslem  and  Christian  factions  by  the  west- 
ern forces. 

There  should  be  a  military  government 
ruling  Lebanon  such  a-s  the  Allies  had  in 
Germany  and  Japan  following  World  War  II 
and  that  government  would  be  in  place  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  pacify  the  entire  area. 
This  will  take  a  long,  long  time. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  must  be 
prepared  to  decide  on  such  an  action  ba.sed 
on  a  long  range  commitment,  not  just  from 
one  administration  to  another  If  the  United 
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States  is  truly  a  world  power  then  It  must 
act  like  one.  If  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  in 
Europe  do  not  care  about  the  Middle  East 
and  it  is  not  essential  to  the  western  world's 
economy  and  stability,  then  we  should  with- 
draw at  once  and  leave  the  door  open  to 
Russia.  They  are  ready  and  have  a  grand 
plan  for  the  entire  area.  They  have  had  all 
along  and  will  keep  the  pot  boiling  for  as 
long  as  we  are  acting  with  confusion  and 
stop-gap  policies. 

You  can  bet  the  Russians  are  not  con- 
fu.sed  about  what  they  want  in  the  Middle 
East  any  more  than  they  feel  guilty  for 
having  shot  down  a  civilian  airliner  killing 
269  innocent  people. 

Now.  can  the  western  democracies  meet 
the  challenge?  Can  the  United  Stales  Con- 
gress demonstrate  the  sagacity  of  states- 
men'' The  answers  mean  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world  and  the  survival  of  freedom 
and  democracy.* 


LABOR  6  BAD  IDEA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJiesdav.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
week  the  Economic  Stabili'/.atioii  Sub- 
committee will  complete  it.s  e.xtensive 
hearings  on  indti.strial  polic.v.  Al- 
though very  little  in  the  way  of  con- 
sensus can  be  said  to  exist  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  most  industrial  policy 
proposals,  it  is  my  expectation  that 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  the 
majority  will  come  forth  with  a  formal 
legislative  package. 

In  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable 
evidence  that  greater  Government 
intervention  in  the  economy  will  make 
things  better,  legislation  calling  for 
economic  cooperation  councils  and  na- 
tional developiTient  banks  can  best  be 
viewed  as  a  political  exercise.  It  is  no 
secret  that  in  .some  circles  industrial 
policy'  is  being  promoted  as  a  possibly 
popular  alternative  to  the  President's 
economic  program.  Prominent  among 
the  proponents  of  industrial  policy  is 
organized  labor. 

While  I  ha\e  no  quarrel  with  the 
right  of  labor,  or  any  other  group  or 
individual,  to  take  a  position  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  it  concerns  me  that  in- 
dustrial policy  is  being  increasingly 
portrayed  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  As  Washington  Post  colum- 
nist Hobart  Rowen  recently  pointed 
out: 

It  would  appear  that  the  AFL  CIO  and 
the  a.ssorled  Democratic  presidential  hope- 
fuls are  seeking  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  preserving  old-line  indus- 
tries through  subsidies  and  changing  the 
course  of  investment  through  something 
like  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  industrial  policy  debate  has 
been  valuable  in  terms  of  helping  iden- 
tify some  of  the  reasons  for  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  analyzing  our 
future  needs.  Above  all  else,  the 
debate  has  shed  light  on  the  extreme 
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complexity  of  economic  relationships, 
both  domestic  and  international.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
if  this  important  debate  leads  to  politi- 
cally motivated,  simplistic,  and  coun- 
terproductive actions. 

The  complete  text  of  Rowens 
column  follows: 

Labors  Bad  Idea 
(By  Hobart  Row  en) 

The  AFL-CIO,  as  expected,  has  now 
ground  out  its  own  version  of  an  "industrial 
policy"  It  says  is  needed  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  the  American  economy,  and 
enable  it  to  meet  competition  from  abroad, 
notably  Japan. 

Endorsed  by  former  vice  president  Walter 
F.  Mondale  and  most  of  the  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  this  kind  of  approach  is 
little  more  than  trade  protection  by  another 
name.  A  key  element  is  a  National  Devel- 
opment Bank."  which  would  channel  invest- 
ment into  specific  projects  .selected  by  a  tri- 
partite government -industry-labor  board. 

This  is  in  the  pattern  of  a  propo.sal  by 
President  Carter  in  1980.  supported  now  by 
New  ■york  banker  Felix  Rohatyn  and 
former  duPoni  executive  Irving  Shapiro. 
They  argue  that  the  'free  market"  doesnt 
always  make  the  right  decisions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  free  market.  Rohatyn  .says,  would 
have  condemned  New  York  City.  Lockheed, 
and  Chrysler  to  needle.ss  bankruptcies. 

Because  of  the  rece.s.sion  last  year  that 
created  heavy  unemployment  in  the  auto, 
steel  and  related  industries,  the  demand  to 
"do  .something""  along  the.se  lines— call  it 
trade  protection,  fair"  trade,  "reciprocity" 
and.  more  recently,  "industrial  policy  "  —  has 
won  a  lot  of  fans  in  Congress. 

But  happily,  and  at  long  la.st.  the  debate 
over  the  need  for  an  American  "industrial 
policy"  is  being  turned  into  .something  more 
than  .self -.serving  pleading  on  behalf  of  spe- 
cial interests  that  have  dominated  the  dis- 
cussion so  far. 

Sar  Levitan.  a  distinguished  labor  econo- 
mist, points  out  that  the  .sort  of  busine.ss- 
labor  partnership  envisioned  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  in  the  past  resulted  in  little  more 
than  .ioinl  appeals  for  government  help  "as 
a  means  of  preserving  profits  and  jobs." 

And  in  a  new  study  for  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, former  Economic  Council  Chair- 
man Charles  L.  Schultze  does  the  most 
thorough  job  to  date  of  pinpointing  .some 
basic  fallacies  of  the  .sort  of  industrial  policy 
demanded  by  the  AFL  CIO. 

He  shows  that  recent  declines  in  American 
manufacturing  output  are  not  due  to  "de-in- 
diislrialization"  but  to  the  recession  and 
overvalued  dollar  both,  incidentally,  resid- 
ual results  of  Reaganomics.  Similar  points 
have  been  made  by  Walt  Rostow.  C.  Fred 
Bergsten.  and  L.awrence  Chimerine  of  Chase 
Ecotionutrics.  among  others. 

Chimerine  ob.serves  that.  "While  some 
specific  [American]  industries  are  declining 
becau.se  of  weaker  demand,  this  is  a  natural 
process  and  reflects  structural  changes  that 
cannot  be  reversed.  " 

Thus,  while  the  demand  for  steel  in  the 
United  States  has  declined,  due  to  the  trend 
to  lighter  cars,  the  demi.se  of  the  market  for 
steel  cans  and  exce.ssive  labor  costs,  there 
has  been  an  offsetting,  fast  growth  in  .some 
other  manufacturing  industries.  But  that 
doesn't  help  things  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
talk  of  a  national  industrial  policy  sounds 
enticing. 

Another  faulty  premise,  according  to 
Schultze.  IS  the  attribution  of  Japan's  sue- 
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cess  to  an  industrial  policy,  coupled  with  the 
further  a.ssumption  that  we  could  copy  or 
adapt  it.  He  finds  other  and  more  basic  rea- 
sons for  Japan's  successes:  the  initiative  and 
vigor  of  Its  private  industry,  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary  private  .savings  rate. 

I  would  stress  as  well  the  wholly  different 
labor-management  relationship  in  Japan, 
where  the  name  of  the  game  is  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation.  Rostow  makes 
the  point  that  the  minimum  requirement 
for  any  serious  new  industrial  policy  is  some 
method  of  controlling  prices  and  wages— an 
incomes  policy-lo  get  real  interest  rates 
down.  And  this  would  required  a  brand-new. 
non-confrontational  relation.ship  between 
management  and  labor. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  assorted  Democratic  presidential 
hopefuls  are  seeking  to  ensure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  preserving  the  old- 
line  industries  through  subsidies  and  chang- 
ing the  course  of  investment  through  some- 
thing like  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

If  the  United  States  tips  this  way.  says 
Schultze.  the  wheels  with  the  loude.sl 
squeaks  might  get  a  bit  of  extra  financial 
grease.  ...  In  the  process,  resources  would 
be  mi.sallocated.  incentives  for  industrial  ef- 
ficiency reduced,  and  competitive  forces 
blunted." 

Without  using  the  phrase  "industrial 
policy,  "  a  report  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  under  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  on  Sept. 
28  warned  that  trade  deficits  could  be  re 
sponsible  for  the  lo.ss  of  600.000  jobs  this 
year,  "many  of  which  are  in  high-paying  in- 
dustrial sectors." 

Byrd  demanded  "strong  action  to  promote 
exports,  to  reestablish  a  fair  .set  of  rules 
that  govern  international  trade,  and  to  en- 
hance our  capacity  to  innovate."  Thats  the 
blinder.s-on.  mercantilist  approach.  Us  hard 
to  believe  that  Democratic  political  leaders 
find  themselves  so  devoid  of  economic  policy 
ideas.  But  they  apparently  are.» 
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ployed  Americans.  The  bill  provides 
additional  weeks  of  benefits  only  for 
those  who  first  became  eligible  for 
FSC  after  April  1.  1983.  This  reach- 
back  provision  is  woefully  inadequate. 
In  view  of  the  Senate  rejection  of  any 
reachback  when  it  first  considered 
FSC  extension  last  month,  however, 
the  House  conferees  were  limited  in 
their  ability  to  obtain  sufficient  reach- 
back. 

The  Senate  insistence  on  an  18- 
month  extension  unfortunately  re- 
duces chances  for  improving  the  defi- 
ciencies of  this  reachback  provision.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON,  JVMLh  L.  OBERSTAK 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  October  21.  I  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  House  because  of 
longstanding  commitments  in  Minne- 
sota. 

I  rise  to  indicate  my  position  on  the 
three  recorded  votes  taken  on  Friday. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted: 

•NaV  on  roUcall  No.  408.  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3324,  closeup  authoriza- 
tion; 

"Yea"'  on  rollcall  No.  409.  pa.ssage  of 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations 
for  grants  to  the  Close-Up  Foundation; 
and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  410.  approval 
of  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  3929, 
legislation  extending  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  3929  by  a 
vote  of  300  to  5.  While  I  support  pas- 
sage of  the  FSC  extension.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  is  inadequate  to 
address  the  needs  of  long-term  unem- 


STRENGTHENING  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

HON.  L£E  H.  H.AMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  October  26, 
1983,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Strengthening  the  Budget  Process 
Even  members  of  Congress  are  wondering 
whether  they  really  control  the  budget.  To 
a  large  degree,  the  budget  is  on  "automatic 
pilot  ".  About  75  percent  of  all  outlays  are 
"uncontrollable"  and  cannot  be  changed 
without  amending  the  law.  Billions  in  out- 
lavs  are  not  in  the  budget.  One  third  of  the 
budget  is  indexed  for  inflation.  Growing 
loan  guarantees  and  a  wide  variety  of  tax 
deductions  and  credits  make  budget  man- 
agement tougher  still.  Congress  often  com- 
plicates matters  by  approving  exceptions  to 
budget  limits.  Taking  the  budget  off  auto- 
matic pilot  is  the  most  important  fiscal 
problem  before  Congress  today. 

The  budget  process  is  what  Congress  uses 
to  control  the  budget.  It  is  a  "war  between 
the  parts  and  the  whole"  in  that  it  tries  to 
.satisfy  conflicting  desires.  Congress  wants 
to  control  the  budget,  but  it  al.so  wants  to 
meet  peoples  demands  for  spending.  This  is 
the  dilemma. 

Congress  finds  it  increasingly  hard  to  cut 
spending  and  to  raise  taxes.  It  lends  to 
spread  programs  geographically,  and  the 
budget  it  manages  tends  to  grow.  These  ten- 
dencies were  reinforced  in  the  early  1970s 
by  reforms  which  decentralized  power  in 
Congress  but  al.so  gave  special  interests 
.stronger  influence  on  the  budget.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  saw  a  need  to  consoli- 
date budget  data  so  that  it  could  understand 
the  budget  as  a  whole  and  challenge  the 
President's  domination  of  the  budget.  Thus, 
it  set  up  the  budget  proce.ss. 

The  budget  process  gave  Congress  knowl- 
edge of  the  budget  and  an  ability  to  do  eco- 
nomic analysis  without  the  executive 
branch.  It  worked  well  enough  until  the  eco- 
nomic troubles  of  the  late  1970's.  In  the  face 
of  those  troubles.  Congress  adopted  new 
procedures.  It  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  .so  that  additional 
spending  would  be  curbed,  and  it  forced 
spending  down  through  a  proce.ss  called 
reconciliation".  The  appearance  of  huge 
deficits,  however,  meant  that  Congress  wa.s 
still  not  doing  enough  to  resist  demands  for 
spending. 

A  stronger  budget  process  is  needed,  but 
any  changes  must  be  made  with  an  aware- 
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ness  that  many  problems  of  Iht  citit;.  - 
process  are  political,  not  merely  procedural. 
Procedures  affect  politics  and  vice  versa,  but 
as  the  economy  has  deteriorated.  Congress 
has  moved  from  redistribution  of  growing 
revenues  from  a  vibrant  economy  to  redis- 
tribution of  shrinking  revenues  from  a  stag- 
nant economy.  This  politically  harder  task 
has  added  to  Congress's  unhappiness  with 
the  budget  process.  Procedural  improve- 
ments are  necessary,  but  they  can  be  made 
only  by  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  poli- 
tics and  procedures  cannot  be  separated. 

Few  members  of  Congress  suggest  a 
return  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things,  so 
most  of  the  debate  revolves  around  changes 
in  the  present  budget  process.  The  taxpayer 
who  wants  restraint  in  spending  has  much 
at  stake  in  this  debate.  Some  proposals 
would  weaken  the  present  process  by  cur- 
tailing reconciliation,  allowing  appropria- 
tion bills  to  come  up  before  a  budget  resolu- 
tion had  passed,  or  insulating  some  spend- 
ing form  the  budget  process.  Proposals  to 
fortify  the  present  proce.ss  fall  into  four 
main  categories. 

The  first   category  includes  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  budget  committees.  The  new 
cmpha-sis  on  the  first  budget  resolution,  and 
reconciliation,   could    be   written    into   law. 
Bills  that  exceeded  specific  subceilings  on 
spending  could  be  ruled  out  of  order,  just  as 
bills  that   break  overall  ceilings  are  today. 
Revenue-raising  plans,  like  spending  plans, 
could  be  spelled  out   in  detail.  The  second 
category    includes    proposals    to    unify    the 
budget.    All    "off-budget  "    items    could    be 
brought   back   into  the  budget.   Legislation 
that  would  move  items  off  the  budget  in  the 
future  could  be  repealed.  Binding  ceilings 
for  loan  guarantees  could  be  enforced.  The 
third  category  includes  proposals  to  improve 
budget  data.  The  same  set  of  economic  as- 
sumptions could  be  used  by  all  participants 
in    the    budget    process.    Capital    spending 
could  be  highlighted,  as  it  is  in  many  state 
budgets     Comparisons   could    be    made    be- 
tween spending  on  the  one  hand  and  loan 
guarantees  and   tax   breaks  on   the  other. 
The  fourth  category  includes  proposals  to 
make    the    budget    process    more    efficient. 
Congress    could    move    toward    a    two-year 
budget  cycle,  perhaps  beginning  with  two- 
year     authorizations     and     appropriations 
where  stable  funding  is  really  needed.  Irrel- 
evant amendments  could  be  kept  out  of  the 
reconciliation    process.   The    budget    resolu- 
tion itself  could  be  simplified,  and  descrip- 
tions of  spending  programs  could  be  stand- 
ardized. 

A  few  proposals  would  make  for  radical 
change  in  the  budget  proce.ss.  One  would 
have  Congress  roll  all  13  of  its  appropriation 
bills  into  an  omnibus  bill.  Overall  ceilings 
and  .specific  subceilings  on  spending  would 
be  .set  during  a  single  debate,  but  the  budget 
committees  would  able  to  offer  amendments 
to  reduce  spending.  Special  interests'  influ- 
ence on  the  budget  would  be  limited  by  this 
proposal  because  committees  would  have  to 
accept  blame  for  spending  beyond  specific 
subceilings.  However,  there  would  be  a 
temptation  to  load  the  omnibus  bill  down 
with  irrelevant  amendments,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's check  on  appropriations,  the  veto, 
would  become  practically  u.seless  because 
the  government  would  close  down  if  the  bill 
failed  to  pa.ss. 

A  second  radical  proposal  would  have  Con- 
gress shake  up  the  three-level  arrangement 
in  which  budget,  authorizing,  and  appropri- 
ating committees  have  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions and  conflicting  roles  in  the  budget 
process.  One  idea  is  to  reorder  committees' 
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jurisdictions  and  spending  -functions"  so 
that  they  are  more  parallel.  Another  is 
simply  to  remove  one  of  the  levels  from  the 
budget  process.  If  realized,  each  of  these 
ideas  would  make  the  budget  process  sim- 
pler, but  neither  is  popular  in  a  legislative 
body  where  budget  power  is  guarded  so  jeal 
ously. 

The  crux  of  the  dilemma  remains  clear:  is 
Congress  willing  to  strengthen  the  budget 
process  and  ignore  some  of  the  demands  for 
more  spending?  I  believe  that  strengthening 
the  budget  process  along  the  lines  of  some 
of  these  proposals  is  essential  if  the  budget 
is  to  be  handled  in  a  disciplined  fashion.* 


i-i  )l 


\<   RFASES 
I  <  )M  IRESS 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 


.  ;■   .■.i.iin  CAROI.IN  ■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Members  of  the  House  were 
unable  to  cast  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act.  H.R.  4169.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  executive  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, amounting  to  4  percent,  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  also  opposed,  as  recorded,  to  the 
rule.  H.  Res.  344. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  been 
asking  for  tremendous  .sacrifices  from 
the  American  people.  Despite  the  fact 
that  many  Americans  have  suffered  as 
a  result  of  this,  the  Congress,  during 
the  last  days  of  the  97th  Congress, 
voted  to  substantially  increase  com- 
pensation for  its  Members.  I.  of 
course,  was  not  a  Member  when  that 
pay  increase  was  voted. 

We  must  remember  to  whom  we  are 
responsible,  and  must  be  willing  to  tell 
our  constituents  when  we  feel  a  raise 
is  merited  and  needed.  And  just  as  im- 
portant, we  should  be  willing  to  go  on 
record  in  votes  on  increases. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  unequivocally  opposed 
to  a  pay  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  this  time.* 


INVASION  li.\.S  KX  RESIDENTS 
SAD  SUPPORT 

HON,  ED  BETHLNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdau.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quest  for  information  about  Grenada 
continues.  I  believe  Members  will  find 
the  following  news  story  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Democrat  on  October  26.  1983, 
to  be  very  interesting  and  informative: 
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Invasion  Has  Ex-Resident's  Sad  Support 

(By  Anthony  Mober) 
An  Arkansan  who  lived  in  the  tiny  Carib- 
bean island  nation  of  Grenada  for  three 
years  and  became  a  "close  friend"  of  Mau- 
rice Bishop,  the  late  prime  minister  of  that 
country,  supports  Tuesday's  early  morning 
invasion  of  Grenada  by  U.S.  Marines  and 
Army  Rangers. 

Norris  Newton.  28.  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Medical  School,  .served 
as  the  Orenadian  representative  to  Caribbe- 
an Medical  Charities  Inc.  from  1979  until 
1982.  while  he  was  a  medical  student  at  St. 
George's  University  in  the  Grenadian  cap- 
ital. 

The  CMC  is  a  Texarkana  based,  non- 
profit organization  that  helps  provide  medi- 
cal care  and  health  services  for  underdevel- 
oped tiatlons  in  the  Caribbean  basin. 

Maurice  Bishop  was  a  friend  of  mine.  " 
Newton  .said.  "We  spoke  on  many  occasions, 
first  in  the  carrying  out  of  my  duties  with 
CMC.  then  later  as  friends.  He  was  a  good 
man  who  sincerely  wanted  the  best  for  his 
country." 

Bishop,  three  of  his  cabinet  members  and 
many  of  his  supporters  were  shot  and  killed 
by  Grenadian  soldiers  on  Oct.  19.  culminat 
ing  a  bloody  coup  staged  by  the  country's 
military.  Bishop  was  ousted  a  week  earlier 
by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Bernard  Coard.  a 
radical  Marxist  who  fell  that  Bishop  was 
too  slow  in  implementing  socialist  policies. 
Coard  has  since  vanished  from  sight. 

What  it  basically  boils  down  to  is  that 
the  communists,  led  by  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans,  were  getting  very  entrenched  in  the 
politics  of  Grenada.  "  Newton,  a  native  of 
Texarkana.  said  Tuesday.  This  disturbed 
Prime  Mini.ster  Bishop  greatly.  What  has 
not  been  very  well  reported  in  the  pre.ss  is 
that  he  was  not  a  communist.  He  was  a  left- 
wing  .socialist,  but  he  was  not  a  communist. 
The  military  -the  generals  who  ousted 
him  — are  the  communists 

Bishop  was  on  the  verge  of  making  a  pact 
of  reconciliation  with  the  West."  Newton 
added.  He  had  traveled  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Great  Britain  He  was 
trying  to  break  his  ties  to  the  Soviets.  And. 
when  the  Russians  saw  they  were  losing 
him  as  a  patsy,  they  had  him  executed." 

Bishop  was  a  lawyer  and  economist,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  University  while  Grenada 
was  still  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  39-year-old  prime  minister  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  European  tour  when  he  was 
overthrown. 

After  Grenada  left  the  British  realm  in 
the  mid-1970s.  Britain  helped  in.stall  Sir 
Eric  Gray  as  the  first  prune  minister. 
Newton  said  Gray  was  an  ultra  right-wing 
dictator"  who  would  not  allow  free  elec 
tions.  and  who  robbed  the  nation's  treasury. 
When  Bishop's  father  was  mysteriously 
killed  in  1976.  Newton  added,  many  thought 
Gray  was  behind  it. 

"Maurice  Bishop  came  to  power  in  1979  in 
a  peaceful,  bloodless  coup,  nothing  like  the 
one  that  happened  last  week."  Newton  said. 
"His  coup,  in  '79.  was  necessary.  The  people 
of  Grenada  were  living  in  extreme  poverty, 
without  proper  health  care,  .schools,  nutri- 
tion or  housing.  Bishop's  dream  was  to  see 
that  his  people  got  those  things,  and  then 
he  wanted  to  restore  democracy." 

According  to  Newton.  Bishop  indicated  to 
him  that  he  planned  to  emulate  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  the  Egyptian  president  of  the 
1960s  who  invited  the  Soviet  Union  into  his 
country  to  build  up  public  works  and  de- 
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fense.   then   unceremoniously   kicked   them 
out  as  tho.se  projects  neared  completion. 

When  Maurice  came  to  power,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  approach  President  Carter 
and  ask  for  a.ssistance.  but  the  United 
States  turned  him  down.  They  thought  he 
was  loo  much  a  .socialist."  Newton  ex- 
plained. "So  he  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  help.  " 

Newton  was  in  Grenada  during  the  turbu- 
lent times  when  Bishop  seized  control  and 
began  obtaining  military  and  civilian  aid 
from  Communist  bloc  nations.  He  said 
Bishop  wanted  literacy  programs,  hospitals 
and  schools.  Those  were  instituted,  but 
along  with  them  came  a  two-mile-long  air- 
strip for  Soviet  and  Cuban  fighter  and 
bonxber  aircraft  and  a  Cuban  submarine 
base  on  Grenada's  Calvigney  Island. 

■  This  wasn't  what  Maurice  wanted." 
Newton  .said.  "When  he  .saw  all  this  military 
buildup,  he  started  trying  to  normalize  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
probably  what  got  him  killed." 

Newton  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
•virtually  all  "  of  Bishop's  supporters  were 
killed  in  the  coup,  leaving  behind  only  Com 
munists  and  radical  Marxists. 

Anything  like  todays  invasion  is  a  sad 
event  that  you  can  never  be  happy  about. 
But  I  support  the  president's  decision." 
Newton  said.  If  we  had  waited  any  longer, 
the  Russians  and  Cubans  might  have  com 
pleted  their  naval  base  and  anti-aircraft  sta- 
tions. Then,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
what  we  did  today.  After  Maurice  was  over- 
thrown, the  situation  couldn't  get  better.  It 
could  only  get  worse. 

Grenada  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  lanes 
between  the  Caribbean  and  the  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East,  he  added.  It  is  very  stra- 
tegic to  American  interests.  " 

Maurice  Bishop's  dream  that  democracy 
would  come  back  to  his  country  wasn't 
going  to  live  under  the  Communists," 
Newton     .said.     He     paused,     then     added. 

Maybe,  now.  it  can.  "• 
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M.AHCil    I  1^     I  Hf'N'TON 

HON.  PETEK  W,  RODINO,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  gathered  here  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  March  on 
Washington  of  1963.  As  one  who  par- 
ticipated in  both  of  these  events,  I  was 
especially  gratified  at  the  huge  turn- 
out from  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
largest  State  delegations. 

The  goals  of  that  march— jobs, 
peace,  and  freedom— will  be  reaf- 
firmed by  many  of  New  Jersey's  con- 
cerned citizens  at  a  march  on  Trenton, 
which  will  take  place  on  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 29. 

On  August  27  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion primarily  to  Federal  issues,  and 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  day- 
passage  of  the  legislation  declaring  a 
national  holiday  in  honor  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.— has  already  been 
achieved.  There  is,  of  course,  a  long 


way   to   go   until   we   truly   reach   the 
sunlit    path  of  racial  justice.  "  and  a 
^;ood    deal    that    we    in    the    Congre.ss 
must  work  for. 

There  is  also  a  t;r<at  d<al  of  work 
that  must  be  done  at  the  State  and 
local  level— and  that  is  why  the  march 
on  Trenton  is  so  important.  The  event 
is  being  organized  by  a  coalition  of 
elected  officials  and  concerned  citizens 
who  want  to  continue  our  longstand- 
ing commitment  to  social  justice,  and 
who  want  to  address  the  pressing 
problems  facing  the  State,  such  as  un- 
employment.  crime,  education,  and  en- 
\  ironmental  matters. 

I  am  proud  of  the  .spirit  and  determi- 
nation of  the  people  involved  with  the 
march  on  Trent oi   • 


iUCHAHDSON  TESTIMONY  ON 

I  in-  rMTFn  n.-\tions 
HON.  JIM  LEACH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
recently  convened  two  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  "The  U.S.  Role  in  the  U.N." 
On  September  27.  1983.  at  the  first  of 
those  hearings,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Honorable 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  a  distinguished 
former  public  servant  who  has  held  a 
number  of  high  level  administration 
posts,  including  those  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Attorney  General. 

Testifying  in  his  present  capacity  as 
president  of  the  United  Nations  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  the  U.S.A..  Ambassador 
Richardson  reflected  on  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  "presence  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  narrow  nationalism  that  once 
was  called  isolationi.sm.  '  He  described 
this  new  nationalism  as  a  form  of  ide- 
ology, based  on  fear  and  suspicion 
which  rejects  cooperative  ways  of  han- 
dling international  problems.  In  con- 
trast, he  pointed  out  how  uncharacter- 
istic such  an  attitude  is  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  historically  have 
shunned  ideology  in  favor  of  pragmat- 
ic approaches  to  problem  solving. 

Ambassador  Richardson  defended 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  host  the  United 
Nations  and  noted  that  the  United  Na- 
tions contributes  about  $700  million  to 
the  New  York  area  economy  alone, 
almost  as  much  as  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  U.N.  budget. 

Ambas.sador  Richardson's  statement 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations  is  re- 
freshing at  a  time  when  prominent 
US  officials  have  rai.sed  questions 
about  the  value  of  the  United  Nations 
to  this  country.  I  commend  the  full 
text  of  his  statement  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 

Richardson 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  once 
again  before  this  subcommittee.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  holding  these  hearings  at  this 
moment.  The  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  is  an 
important  one  that  involves  profound  issues 
of  this  country's  view  of  itself  and  of  the 
world  at  large.  As  President  Reagan  once 
again  reaffirmed  in  his  .speech  to  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  yes- 
terday, this  country  has  been  supportive  of 
the  UN  since  its  founding.  Our  goals  are 
those  that  guide  this  very  body.  '  he  said, 
adding.  Our  ends  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  UNs  founders.  "  The  President  empha- 
sized that.  "The  UN  has  a  proud  history  of 
promoting  conciliation  and  helping  keep  the 
peace.  .  .  .  The  UN  and  its  affiliates  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  quality 
of  life  on  this  planet,  such  as  directly  saving 
countless  lives  through  its  refugee  and 
emergency  relief  programs.  ' 

Nevertheless,  many  people  continue  to 
question  the  usefulness  of  the  world  organi- 
zation, and  the  Senate  recently  voted  to 
make  debilitating  cuts  in  U.S.  support  for 
the  UN.  In  recent  da.vs  there  has  been  a 
series  of  intemperate  remarks  about  the 
UN  going  so  far  as  to  question  whether  it 
.should  remain  in  the  United  States.  These 
comments  have  been  unfortunate,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  all  respects  but  one.  namely  that 
thev  do  provide  an  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion on  the  underlying  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  true  attitudes  of  the  American 
people. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  read  to  the 
subcommittee  a  brief  statement  on  these 
issues  bv  six  former  Secretaries  of  State, 
seven  former  United  States  Permanent  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  UN.  and  two  former  Na- 
tional Security  Advisers: 

■The  United  Nations  is  an  important  in- 
.strumentality  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  experience,  both  in  our 
public  and  private  roles,  has  brought  this 
home  to  us.  The  United  Nations  provides 
this  country  with  a  forum  for  protecting 
and  promoting  our  own  interests  as  well  as 
for  seeking  solutions  to  problems  we  share 
with  other  countries.  It  is  appropriate  as 
well  that  this  country  should  be  the  site  of 
the  United  Nations,  given  the  vision  that 
has  guided  us  as  a  nation  and  given  the  role 
we  play,  on  all  levels,  in  the  world  today.  We 
all  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  we  live  in  a  very  imperfect  and 
increasingly  dangerous  world  and  we  must 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  whatever 
means  we  have  for  managing  the  problems 
that  beset  us." 

Those  who  have  authorized  me  to  make 
this  statement  on  their  behalf  include  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig.  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Edmund 
Muskie.  William  P.  Rogers.  Dean  Rusk. 
Cyrus  Vance.  Zbigniew  Br7,ezinski.  Brent 
Scowcrofl.  George  Ball.  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Donald  McHenry.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
John  Scali.  William  Scranton.  and  Andrew 
Young.  Needless  to  say.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  sentiments  of  this  distinguished  bi- 
partisan group.  ,  ^  n 
For  my  own  remarks  here  today.  I  shall 
begin  with  .some  comments  on  the  location 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  President  Roo- 
.sevelt  pressed  to  have  the  headquarters  of 
the  UN  in  this  country  because  he  wanted 
to  do  all  that  he  could  to  thwart  efforts  by 
American  isolationists— of  whom  there 
seems  always  to  be  a  vocal  if  not  large  con- 
tingent-to  keep  the  U.S.  from  joining  the 
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organization.  But  that  is  history.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  there  are  good  rea- 
sons today  for  keeping  the  UN  headquarters 
here.  Some  of  them  are  practical— the  UN 
contributes  about  $700  million  to  the  New 
York  area  economy  alone,  nearly  as  much 
as  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  UN  budget.  In  ad- 
dition. UN  development  programs  spend 
substantial  sums  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
Secondly,  it  is  useful  to  the  U.S.  to  have 
delegates  from  virtually  every  country  in 
the  world  experience  American  society  at 
firsthand.  Those  of  us  who  have  genuine 
confidence  in  the  strength  and  attractive- 
ness of  our  system  can  only  welcome  this 
unique  opportunity  to  impress  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

What  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
considerations,  however,  are  less  tangible. 
This  country  is  the  proper  site  for  the  pre- 
eminent world  organization  because  of  the 
role  America  plays  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  not  just  the  leader  of  a  coalition, 
nor  just  a  leader  of  a  certain  group  of  coun- 
tries that  share  our  values  and  political 
system,  it  is  the  leading  country  in  the 
entire  world  community.  It  is  regarded  as 
such  by  all.  though  the  fact  may  not  always 
be  admitted  or  rejoiced  in.  As  such  it  is  our 
proper  function  and  our  responsibility  to  be 
the  home  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  should  all  recognize,  however,  that  the 
argument  is  not  really  about  the  site  of  the 
UN.  It  is  about  the  organization  iuself.  and 
our  relationship  to  it.  and  in  turn  it  is  about 
how  we  .see  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  how  we  believe  the  prob- 
lems we  face  should  be  dealt  with. 

To  .some  extent,  of  course,  the  thought 
that  the  UN  might  take  itself  elsewhere  re- 
flects exasperation  at  criticism  by  others, 
and  it  evaporates  with  the  first  sober 
thought  about  what  the  UN  means  for  us. 
As  such,  it  is  inconsequential.  At  another 
level,  however,  it  reflects  the  persistent 
presence  in  this  country  of  a  narrow  nation- 
alism that  once  was  called  isolationism.  Al- 
though it  has  long  been  a  feature  of  the 
American  political  scene,  it  is  not  a  charac- 
teristically American  viewpoint.  It  is  a  form 
of  ideology,  and  we  are  a  people  who  have 
generally  shunned  ideology,  and  who  devel- 
oped pragmatism  to  a  fine  art.  It  empha- 
sizes fear  and  suspicion  of  the  outside  world, 
and  we  are  a  people  who  have  thrived  on 
confidence  and  an  openness  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  at  heart  a  rejection  of  coop- 
erative wavs  of  dealing  with  problems,  while 
no  people  in  the  world  has  prided  itself 
more,  or  with  more  reason,  on  knowing  how 
to  make  things  work  by  cooperative  effort. 

The  rallying  point  for  this  narrow  view- 
point is  hostility  to  the  United  Nations, 
though  it  is  not  the  UN  itself  that  is  funda- 
mentally at  issue.  Like  other  attempts  to 
adjust  to  the  realities  of  global  interdepend- 
ence, the  UN  is  the  target  of  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  resentment.  These  feelings 
spring  from  a  number  of  simplistic  assump- 
tions, all  of  them  wrong; 

That  the  U.S.  is  still  consistently  able,  as 
we  like  to  think  it  once  was,  to  protect  and 
promote  its  own  interests  solely  by  its  own 
efforts:  ,  , 

That  organized,  multilateral  means  ol 
solving  or  dealing  with  problems  are  not 
only  in  the  main  unnecessary,  but  are  to  be 
distrusted:  and 

That  unilateralism  is  forced  on  us  by  an 
essentially  hostile  world. 

This  is  a  crippling  vision  of  the  world  for  a 
superpower  with  global  responsibilities. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  our  fate  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  actions  of  coun- 
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tries  with  different  economic,  political  and 
social  systems,  as  well  as  with  other  devel- 
oped Western  countrie.s.  In  today  s  world, 
scarcely  an  important  American  interest, 
and  no  serious  threat  to  our  wellbelnK.  is 
within  our  power  to  manage  or  control  by 
ourselves  or  with  a  few  friends.  Native 
American  pragmatism,  faced  with  that  reali- 
ty, would  see  only  one  sensible  course  — to 
employ  every  available  means.  includmK  the 
use  of  multiiateral  organizations,  to  bring  to 
bear  on  these  concerns  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  countries  necessary  to  their  successful 
management. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  contin- 
ue to  show  the  common.sense  and  pragma- 
tism they  are  known  for.  A  public  opinion 
poll  conducted  this  past  summer  by  the 
Roper  Organization  tor  the  United  Nations 
Association  demonstrates  once  again  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  public  believes  that 
the  UN  Is  Important,  that  the  U.S.  should 
maintain  or  increase  Its  participation  In  It. 
and  that  the  organization  is  a  place  where 
we  can  hope  to  work  out  acceptable  solu- 
tions to  important  problems.  Only  a  small 
minority  characterizes  the  UN— as  do  the 
neo-isolationlsts— as  an  anti-American  orga- 
nization where  a  hostile  majority  consist- 
ently comes  to  decisions  against  U.S.  inter- 
ests. Roughly  the  .same  number  ( 19  percent) 
would  have  the  U.S.  give  highest  priority  to 
answering  attacks  on  their  country  in  the 
UN  rather  than  on  working  for  agreements 
on  major  global  i.ssues. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  submit  the  poll  re- 
sults and  their  analysis  for  the  record,  since 
I  believe  they  ari'  significant  and  relevant  to 
this  discussion.  Let  me  here  note  a  few  of 
them  that  are  most  Indicative. 

When  they  were  asked  which  of  three 
statements  came  closest  to  their  feelings 
about  the  UN  today,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  (49  percent)  agreed  that  Although 
the  US  Is  frequently  outvoted,  enough 
common  ground  exists  on  most  Issues  for 
the  US  to  work  within  the  UN."  Asked 
whether  the  UN  should  be  given  more 
power  or  le.ss  power  to  cope  with  .seven 
major  global  i.ssues.  67  percent  wanted  the 
UN  to  have  more  power  to  deal  with  reduc- 
ing the  superpower  confrontation  and  with 
supporting  human  rights.  64  percent  advo- 
cated giving  it  more  power  to  conserve 
natual  resources,  and  55  percent  wanted  the 
UN  to  do  more  to  help  poor  countries  devel- 
op. On  none  of  the  issues  were  more  voices 
heard  for  lessening  UN  power  than  for  In 
creasing  it. 

The  public  response  was  realistic  both  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  UN's  usefulness  and 
in  its  awareness  that  the  UN  Is  far  from  per- 
fect. Forty-six  percent  thought  the  UN  was 
doing  a  good  or  fairly  good  job;  42  percent 
thought  It  was  doing  a  bad  job  la  more  fa 
vorable  rating.  Incidentally,  than  In  a  1980 
poll  commissioned  by  UNA-USA).  At  the 
same  time.  57  percent  wanted  the  U.S.  to  In- 
crea-se  its  participation  or  leave  It  at  present 
levels,  against  25  percent  who  wanted  it  de- 
creased. Just  over  half  believed  the  U.S. 
should  exerci.se  more  control  over  how  its 
money  Is  used  by  withholding  part  of  our  fi- 
nancial support  when  the  UN  does  things 
we  disagree  with. 

The.se  mixed  and  discriminating  responses 
reveal  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  UN 
and  the  very  mixed  bag  of  a  world  it  re- 
flects. What  the  public  seems  to  be  saying  in 
its  pragmatic  way  Is  that  there  are  critical 
problems  the  U.S.  cannot  deal  with  alone, 
that  the  UN  can  help  deal  with  them,  and 
that  we  should  not  get  too  upset  about  the 
rhetoric.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  al.so 
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seems  to  be  saying  that  the  UN  is  not  deal- 
ing adequately  with  the.se  problems.  The 
poll  results  speak  of  Increasing  the  UN's 
powers.  This  translates.  In  part,  into  an  in- 
creased commitment  by  the  member  govern- 
ments to  use  the  UN  for  .solving  problems.  It 
also  means  finding  ways  to  makefile  organi- 
zations that  constitute  the  UN  system  work 
better,  as  well  as  devising  new  means  to  ad- 
dress new  or  changing  problems. 

The  focus  of  debate  in  this  country  about 
the  UN  should  be  on  these  pr.ictlcal  issues. 
It  too  seldom  Is.  We  are  diverted  from  seri- 
ous purposes  by  such  Irrelevancles  as  petu- 
lant comments  about  the  UN's  presence  In 
this  country.  Not  nt-arly  enough  creativity 
and  energy  Is  being  expended  on  generating 
policies  that  will  shape  the  Institutional 
means  to  m(>et  future  crisis.  Tl>e  United  Na- 
tions As.soclatlon  of  the  USA  has  underway 
a  major  new  program  designed  to  produce 
ideas  and  propose  constructive  courses  of 
action.  It  will  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion in  Itself,  but  should  also  stimulate  a 
wider  effort  in  the  universities,  public  af- 
fairs Institutions,  and  the  Government. 
There  are  few  ta-^^ irgent.» 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SHOULD 
BE  INFURIATED  BY  OUR  MIS- 
GUIDED DIPLOMACY  IN  LEBA- 
NON 


H()\,  Bli.I  C.REEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
minds  bruin  to  clear  from  tlic  incom- 
preheii.sible  tragedy  which  occurred  in 
Lebanon  this  past  weekend,  .some  im- 
portant questions  begin  to  emerge. 
Certainly  one  that  has  come  to  my 
mind  in  recent  days  is  why  it  was  nec- 
essary to  transfer  our  wounded  ma- 
rines to  West  Germany  and  Cyprus 
when  a  well-equipped  Israeli  hospital 
was  less  than  an  hour  away  and  had 
been  made  available  to  us  by  the  Israe- 
lis. 

Within  3  hours  of  the  explosion  at 
the  U.S.  Marine  barracks,  the  Israeli 
liaison  office  in  Beirut  offered  assist- 
ance to  the  U.S.  Government  Ramban 
Hospital  in  Haifa.  Israel,  an  excellent 
facility  experienced  in  treating  war 
wounds,  was  put  on  alert.  By  10;30 
a.m.  Beirut  time,  barely  4  hours  after 
the  explosion,  the  Israeli  Government 
i.ssued  a  formal  offer  of  a.ssistance  to 
the  American  Government,  an  offer 
that  was  declined  by  our  Government. 

And  yet  it  was  not  until  3:15  p.m. 
Beirut  time  that  the  first  casualties 
reached  a  British  military  hospital  in 
Cyprus  and  not  until  7:15  p.m.  Beirut 
time  that  the  first  evacuees  reached 
Wiesbaden.  West  Germany. 

In  addition,  the  offer  was  made  of  a 
special  rescue  unit  of  the  Israeli  Army, 
equipped  with  unique  devices  for 
rescue.  This  offer  was  al.so  rejected  by 
the  United  States.  The  French,  howev- 
er, accepted  an  Israeli  offer  of  assist- 
ance, although  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
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ment  objected  to  the  entry  of  an  Israe- 
li unit  into  Beirut. 

The  consequences  of  the  American 
refusal  of  Israel's  offers  will  never  be 
known  for  certain.  Two  marines  did 
die  on  the  way  to  the  hospitals  in 
Cyprus  and  West  Germany.  Could 
they  have  be(>n  saved  with  immediate 
attention?  Who  knows'.'  A  inedical  spe- 
cialist at  Weisbaden  Air  Force  hospital 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  much  of  the 
surgery  performed  upon  the  wounded 
marines  when  they  arrived  there  was 
intended  to  prevent  infections  caused 
by  improper  cleansing  and  bandaging 
of  their  wounds  prior  to  aeromedical 
evacuation.  It  certainly  could  be 
argued  that  the  delayed  hospitaliza- 
tion increased  the  risk  of  infection. 

Was  this  really  the  time  to  argue  the 
status  of  Israel  as  a  .strategic  asset  of 
the  United  States  or  are  we  just  per- 
fecting the  art  of  shooting  ourselves  in 
the  foot? 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  week  quotes  a  Pentagon  source  as 
.saying  that  the  Israeli  aid  was  refu.sed 
because,  "We  did  not  want  to  confuse 
the  situation  even  further.  By  accept- 
ing Israeli  assistance,  we  would  have 
infuriated  the  Arabs."  I  think  it  is  the 
American  people  who  should  be  infuri- 
ated by  our  misguided  diplomacy  in 
this  case.# 
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MERIT  PA^    .\.\n  MASTER 
TEACHERS 

HON    \F\VT  GINGRICH 

ijh  L.hi-iKr.lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  this  reprint 
from  the  March  1979  Kappan  to  all 
my  colleagues.  Let  me  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  comments  on  teacher 
motivation. 

[From  Kappan  magazine,  March  1979] 

Would  Bear  Bryant  Teach  in  the  Public 

Schools?  The  Need  eor  Teacher  Incentives 

I  By  William  F.  Casey  III) 

I  ain't  nothln'  but  a  winner"  is  the  motto 
of  the  Alabama  head  football  coach  Paul 
"Bear  "  Bryant.  Bear's  statement  Is  ungram- 
matlcal  and  un.scholarly.  but  it  identifies 
precisely  what  we  need  in  our  nation's 
public  .school  faculties:  winners.  Winners 
come  from  the  ranks  of  motivated  individ- 
uals, and  this  is  where  public  education  is 
failing.  There  is  no  consistent  motive  for 
teachers  (much  less  students)  to  strive  for 
excellence. 

Bear  Bryant  Is  a  master  of  motivation.  He 
makes  Saturday's  game  the  supreme  goal  of 
his  players'  strivings.  Coach  Bryant  once 
spoke  to  his  players  thus  during  the  prac- 
tice week: 

I  know  what  you're  going  through,  and  I 
know  what  you're  thinking.  When  It's  hot 
like  this,  and  you've  been  out  there  for  two 
hours,  and  I'm  standing  up  on  that  tower 
yelling  at  you.  you're  thinking.  Yeah,  you 
big  Ijastard.  let's  see  you  get  your  ass  down 
here  and  do  better."  And  when  I  just  made 


you  run  another  wind  sprint,  and  you're 
down  at  the  end  of  the  field,  you're  think- 
ing. "If  that  s.o.b.  makes  me  run  one  more 
I'm  coming  up  there  and  kick  his  butt  "  But 
you  put  it  off.  You  put  off  kicking  my  butt 
"for  another  day.  And  you  come  back  the 
next  day.  and  you  pull  on  tho.se  clammy 
jock  straps,  and  you  got  the  jock  itch,  and 
it's  miserable,  and  the  uniform  .smells,  and 
your  shoes  smell,  and  you're  tired  before 
you  go  out.  And  that's  not  much  fun.  And 
then  I'm  on  you  at  practice.  But  you  wail. 
Then  on  Friday  you  begin  to  feel  a  little  dif- 
ferent. Practice  is  over.  You  breathe  easier. 
And  on  Saturday  when  you  put  those  silks 
on  and  everything's  clean  and  fresh-.smell- 
mg  and  you  go  out  to  warm  up  and  the  fans 
are  yelling  for  you  '  *  *  well,  that's  what  it's 
all  about.  " 

The  scenario  for  the  public  school  teacher 
is  not  all  that  different:  We  go  in  there  on 
Monday  and  it's  tough.  Homeroom  is  in  an 
uproar  and  we  got  clammy  forms  to  fill  out. 
The  whole  place  smells.  First   period  acts 
dumb  and  the  activity  you  worked  up  for 
second    doesn't    work    as    well    as    you    had 
hoped.  Then  the  principal  gels  on  .you  about 
drinking  coffee  in  cla.ss  and  you  say  to  your- 
self     Yeah,  you  big  bastard,   let's  see  you 
gel   down   here   and   do   better.  "   You   work 
your  biitt  off  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
iia.ssled  by  such  things  as  lunchroom  duty 
and  make-up  tests,  and  then  some  parent 
calls  to  complain  that  you  said  -damn  "  in 
class  and  the  principal  Is  on  you  again.  You 
got   to  cover  someone's  class  during   your 
planning  period  on  Thursday  and  the  head- 
ache is  just  awful.  Friday  afternoon  you're 
staring  at   2.000  e.s.says  that   need  grading 
and  not  one  damn  one  of  them  is  legible. 
Then  comes  Saturday  '  *  ' 
And  there  ainl  no  game! 
You  can't  have  winners  without  motiva- 
tion   and  I  doubt  seriously  that   you  can 
have  outstanding  schools  without  teachers 
who    want    to    be    winners.    There    are    no 
games   on   Saturday    for   the   teacher,   but 
there   can   be   motivation.   We   must    move 
away  from  the  notion  thai  all  teachers  are 
the  same   and   must   be   paid   on   the  same 
scale  We  must  motivate  teachers  to  be  win- 
ners by  instituting  a  sy.slem  of  merit  pay  for 
outstanding  teachers. 

Public  school  policy  makers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  hold  some  very  strange  notions 
about  teachers: 

Teachers  are  somehow  different  from 
other  human  beings  in  that  they  will  con- 
tinually work  beyond  the  call  of  duty  with- 
out anv  hope  of  material  reward. 

Students  are  more  important  to  teachers 
than  the  teacher's  self,  family,  and  friends, 
and  teachers  will  continue  to  take  lime  from 
these  other  aspects  of  life  In  order  to  devel- 
op outstanding  courses. 

An  excellent  teacher  will  see  a  lot  of 
change  in  the  students  and  therefore  be  mo- 
tivated to  continue  .striving  for  excellence. 

I  don't  know  why  anyone  should  believe 
these  things.  Very  few  of  us  claim  to  be  able 
to  walk  on  water,  as  some  Alabama  fans 
claim  Coach  Bryant  does.  Joan  of  Arc 
doesn't  leach  French  in  the  public  schools. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  irrefutable  evidence 
that  these  three  .strange  notions  are  Indeed 
held.  That  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  Ihal  we 
persist  In  using  the  "step  increa.se  "  method 
of  paying  teachers.  This  foolish  reward 
system  will  continue  to  drive  hard-working, 
ambitious  teachers  from  the  profession. 

The  notion  that  a  teacher  will  see  a  lot  of 
change  in  students  is  the  most  damaging  to 
the  profession.  The  public  wisdom  (or  delu- 
sion)   is    that    teachers    are    motivated    by 
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.seeing  sludenls  develop  a.->  liuman  brings. 
This  most  basic  of  public  .school  myths  is 
false  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

Ob.serxable  changes  in  students  are  rare 
even  if  the  teaching  is  excellent. 

For  every  flash  of  student  insight  that  re- 
wards the  teacher,  there  will  be  10  students 
who  appear  to  remain  apathetic  or  interest- 
ed only  in  the  normal  concerns  of  teen- 
agers: sex.  sports,  automobiles,  etc. 

Flashes  of  student  insight  do  not  pay  bills. 
Teachers  are  not  exempt  from  the  ravages 
of  inflation.  Nor  do  we  harbor  secret  desires 
to  live  in  genteel  poverty. 

Allrui.sm  and  Intrinsic  rewards  only  go  .so 
far.  And  it  Isn't  far  enough. 

New  teachers  are  almost  invariably  ideal- 
istic, and  this  carries  them  through  the  first 
couple  of  years.  The  problem  of  motivation 
begins  when  the  novelty  wears  off  and  the 
day-to-day  pressures  mount.  Teachers  soon 
di.scover  that  being  an  excellent  teacher  is 
iremendouslv  demanding,  while  being  medi- 
ocre is  extremely  easy.  The  not -so-new 
teacher  gazes  upon  the  local  scene  and  no- 
tices things  that  tend  lo  make  him  want  lo 
fit  into  the  comfortable  groove  lor  get  out). 
He  will  be  paid  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  his  instruction,  and  will  not  be 
fired  unless  he  commits  a  gross  indiscrelion. 
Students  will  like  him  more  (at  the  time) 
if  his  cour.se  isnt  very  demanding,  and  their 
parents  will  hassle  him  less  if  he  doesn't 
push  loo  hard. 

He  will  gel  along  better  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  if  he  renounces  his  drive 
for  excellence.   -    • 

He  will  have  more  lime  lo  do  the  'idiot 
work"  (better  known  as  "non-teaching 
duties')  required  of  all  teachers. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  of  this  newly  found 
awareness  lies  a  simple  question:  Why 
should  I.  as  a  classroom  teacher,  strive  for 
excellence?  Provide  the  answer  your.self. 

The    teacher    reward    system    (or    belter, 
non-reward  s.vstem)  mu.sl  bear  responsibility 
for  this  lack  of  teacher  motivation.  Public 
education  is  paying  the  price  as  the  quality 
of  learning  falls  lo  improve,  taxpayers  pass 
Proposition  13s.  and  good  teachers  leave  the 
public  schools  while  the  mediocre  and  cata- 
tonic remain  lo  lap  the  public  till.  (A  few 
good   teachers   do   remain.    May    God    have 
mercy  on  them,  because  the  system  won't.) 
What  are  educational  policy  makers  (in- 
cluding teacher  organizations)  doing  about 
all  of  this?  A  little  bit  of  everything  except 
instituting  merit  pay.  Hundreds  of  research- 
ers are  busily  preparing  such  gimmicks  as 
criterion-referenced    tests,    which    will    sup- 
posedly tell  us  who  is  learning  and  who  is 
not.  Good  luck,  folks.  Will  anyone  be  re- 
warded if  the  .scores  are  good?  Will  anyone 
get  the  axe  if  .scores  are  poor"?  Don't  hold 
your  breath.   All   the  sophisticated  evalua- 
tion  methods  added  to  all   the  Innovative 
teaching  methods  will  not  produce  quality 
education    unless   teachers   are   sufficiently 
motivated  that  they  will  work  hard.  Just  re- 
member thai  it  wasn't  the  wishbone  forma- 
tion that   won  all  of  lho.se  games  for  Ala- 
bama and  gave  them  UPI  number  one  rank- 
ing. II  was  talented  and  motivated  football 
plavers.  Coach  Bryand  has  told  you  thai. 

For  anyone  not  living  in  the  Allce-in-Won- 
derland  world  of  the  public  schools,  the 
questions  are  obvious  and  frustrating:  Why 
do  we  pav  teachers  only  on  the  basis  of  se- 
nioritv  and  degrees  heW  Why  don't  we 
reward  creativity  and  effort?  What's  wrong 
with  a  little  old-fashioned  American  free  en- 
terpri.se  and  competition  for  teachers? 

These  questions  lead  lo  another:  Is  there 
a  logical  basis  for  merit  pay?  Yes.  there  is.  It 
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produces  teacher  creativity  and  effort.  Per- 
haps teacher  effort  and  creativity  do  not 
guarantee  learning,  but  without  them  ihe 
public  .schools  are  condemned  to  mediocrity 
or  worse.  Opponents  of  merit  pay  claim  that 
these  things  are  hard  lo  measure,  but  if  any 
reasonably  intelligent  parent  were  to  spend 
a  month  In  a  public  school,  he  or  she  would 
be  able  to  tell  the  difference— easily. 

So  now  you're  all  in  favor  of  merit  pay  for 
teachers,  righf*  Of  course  not.  You  prob- 
ably believe  that  merit  pay  would  cause  con- 
flict among  the  faculty.  And  you  are  prob- 
ably right.  You  may  also  believe  that  merit 
pay  would  do  no  good.  I  think  you're  dead 
wrong  about  that.  I  choose  to  ignore  all  the 
sage  writing  of  my  predece.s.sors  and  offer 
these  basic  principles  for  implementing  a 
merit  pay  system  in  the  public  schools: 

1.  Merit  pay  should  be  awarded  only  for 
outstanding  effort  and  creativity  in  the 
classroom. 

2.  The  responsibility  for  applying  for 
merit  pay  should  rest  with  the  individual 
teacher.  He  or  she  should  be  required  to 
present  his/her  case  in  the  same  way  that  a 
lawyer  presents  a  case.  The  burden  is  on  the 
teacher. 

3.  There  should  be  no  annual  review  for 
everyone.  The  tendency  would  be  to  give 
every  teacher  a  "lillle  something."  and  this 
would  defeat  the  idea. 

4.  Awards  of  merit  pay  should  be  made  on 
a  one-vear  basis.  No  resting  on  laurels. 

5.  Meril  pay  awards  should  be  sufficient  lo 
make  a  real  difference.  An  award  of  $100. 
for  example,  would  turn  the  idea  into  a 
laughingstock. 

6.  A  meril  pay  system  should  not  be  based 
on  student  results  on  standardized  tests.  If 
you  want  standardized  teaching,  foreget  the 
whole  idea. 

7.  Meril  pay  should  not  affect  the  current 
step  increase  system  and  should  in  no  way 
be  tied  to  seniority. 

8.  Merit  pay  competition  should  be  con- 
ducted as  openly  as  possible,  with  posted 
lists  of  applicants.  This  should  prevent  ad- 
milted  do-nothings  from  even  applying.  It 
would  also  prevent  the  system  from  being 
used  a-s  an  administrative  disciplinary  tool. 
If  you  want  to  keep  your  teachers  in  line, 
forgel  merit  pay  and  make  them  run  gut 
sprints. 

9.  An  individual's  financial  need  should 
play  no  part  in  the  process.  Such  consider- 
ation as  -poor  Joe.  he  has  six  kids  and  needs 
It  "  should  not  enter  the  picture.  If  you  want 
lo  meet  teachers'  needs,  institute  a  system 
of  teacher  welfare.  The  fact  that  a  teacher 
■needs  "  more  money  will  not  improve  his  in- 
struction one  lota  unless  he  understands 
thai  classroom  teaching  performance  and 
effort  are  being  rewarded. 

10.  "School  spirit"  should  play  no  part  in 
consideration  for  merit  pay.  1  know  this 
.sounds  silly,  but  any  public  school  veteran 
knows  that  it  sometimes  is  considered.  If 
you  want  rah-rahs.  forget  meril  pay  and 
hire  ex-cheerleaders  for  your  faculty. 

11.  Non-teaching  duties  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. If  you  want  good  form-filler-oulers. 
load  your  faculty  with  accountants.  If  you 
want  efficient  monitors,  consult  Pinker- 
tons.  Remember,  you're  seeking  to  improve 
instruction. 

12.  Lasllv.  forget  that  old  saw.  "He  must 
be  a  good  teacher;  he  gets  along  so  well  with 
others  "  This  personality  trait,  so  beloved  of 
p.seudo-progressive  educationists,  does  not 
insure  good  leaching.  If  getting  along  well 
with  others"  is  the  most  important  thing 
you  look  for  in  teachers,  forgel  merit  pay 
and  henceforth  recruit   your  faculty  from 
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the  local  cemetery.  Thousands  are  said  to 
coexist  in  that  institution  with  nary  a  cross 
word.* 
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•  Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  lost  over  220  ma- 
rines and  many  more  seriously  injured 
in  the  past  few  days— and  we  are  at 
peace.  What  direction  is  the  President 
trying  to  take  the  Nation?  To  keep  the 
peace  in  Lebanon?  What  peace?  There 
is  none  now.  there  has  been  none,  and 
there  will  be  none  in  our  lifetime  any 
more  than  over  the  past  several  cen- 
turies. 

It  seems  we  have  two  options.  First, 
either  pull  out.  or  second,  stay  there 
and  be  committed  to  increased  con- 
frontation and  more  deaths  and  no 
resolution  to  the  problem. 

If  the  President  and  the  Congress 
insist  that  the  marines  stay  there  then 
arm  them,  allow  them  to  fight  and  to 
defend  themselves.  Do  not  saddle 
them  with  weapons  they  cannot  fire 
like  toy  soldiers. 

Our  marines  are  little  more  than  sit- 
ting ducks  for  snipers  and  bombers 
and  this  must  be  stopped. 

But  to  what  extent  is  the  United 
States  going  to  police  the  world  and 
face  continued  confrontations  by  mili- 
tary and  terrorist  attacks?  First  Leba- 
non, now  Grenada  and  next— Central 
America? 

The  President  and  Congress  must  re- 
assess our  role  Iti  'h<'  uorl'l  • 


WATT  IS  WRONG  AGAIN-LET  US 
SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OK  KtrKESLNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26.  1983 

m  .Mi  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again.  Secretary  James 
Watt  is  wrong.  Last  week.  Secretary 
Watt  claimed  that  he  has  added  more 
land  to  the  Federal  estate  than 
anyone  since  William  Henry  Seward 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  in  1867.  This  statement  is 
simply  not  true. 

In  reality.  Secretary  Watt  has  done 
very  little  to  acquire  new  lands.  In 
fact,  he  tried  to  eliminate  spending  to 
acquire  new  parklands.  He  has  not  re- 
quested a  single  dollar  for  new  park- 
land acquisition.  His  budget  request 
included  only  enough  money  to  cover 
obligatory  court  awards  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  Over  the  past  3  years,  on 
the  average.  Congress  has  approved 
three  times  as  much  money  as  Secre- 
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tary  Watt  has  requested  for  new  park- 
land acquisition. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Watt's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  request  did  not  in- 
clude any  money  for  wildlife  refuge 
land  acquisition.  However,  congress 
approved  over  $42  million  for  refuge 
acquisition. 

When  we  take  a  close  look  at  the 
new^  lands  Secretary  Watt  is  claiming 
to  have  acquired,  we  find  that  the 
lands  were  either  acquired  through  a 
trade,  in  exchange  for  oil  and  gas 
rights,  or  as  result  of  Congress  requir- 
ing him  to  purchase  the  lands. 

The  major  land  addition  is  800.000 
acres  in  northern  Alaska  in  Prudhoe 
Bay.  which  was  added  to  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Under  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act.  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  allowed  to  make  certain  land 
claims.  Originally,  Alaska  made  a  land 
claim  of  800.000  acres  in  the  Arctic. 
The  State  then  switched  its  claim  to 
some  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  in  Bristol  Bay.  which  amounted 
to  roughly  the  same  number  of  acres, 
making  the  800.000  acres  in  Prudhoe 
Bay  available  for  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  There  was  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

An  additional  325.000  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  800.000  acres  was 
added  to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contends  that  Alaska  made  an 
illegal  claim. 

Approximately.  100.000  acres  of  land 
was  added  to  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic 
National  Park  in  Alaska  in  exchange 
for  oil  and  gas  rights  for  the  Native 
Alaskans  of  Kaktovik  Village. 

Secretary  Watt  traded  a  portion  of 
St.  Matthew  Island,  a  wilderness  area 
and  national  wildlife  refuge  250  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  for  12,000 
acres  of  nonwilderne.ss  land  on  the 
Alaska  mainland  in  order  to  allow  the 
Atlantic  Richfield  Corp.  to  construct 
an  airfield,  port,  and  oil  storage  facili- 
ty on  the  island.  The  development  will 
threaten  one  of  the  largest  seabird 
nesting  colonies  in  the  world. 

About  75.000  acres  of  land  has  been 
added  to  the  Federal  lands  as  a  result 
of  Congress  requiring  Secretary  Watt 
to  purchase  new  parklands  that  were 
authorized  by  Congress  which  he  re- 
fused to  request  funding  for. 

As  one  can  see.  Secretary  Watts 
claim  that  he  is  responsible  for  acquir- 
ing more  new  land  than  anyone  else 
since  1867  is  both  misleading  and  inac- 
curate. When  traded  lands  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  lands  acquired 
since  Secretary  Watt  took  office  are 
about  equal  to  the  lands  that  were 
given  away.» 
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HINDUJA  l(HM>AlI(t\  FI- 

NANCES    ENDOCHIM-      !  AH     AT 
MASSACHUSETIb  LiLNERAL 

HOSPITAL 

HON.  MER\  YN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  to  a  partnership  agreement 
now  in  effect  between  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  (MGH)  and  the  Hin- 
duja  Foundation,  an  Indian  philan- 
thropic organization.  Their  partner- 
ship, in  my  opinion,  .serves  as  a  model 
for  international  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  health  care  and  re.search. 

The  co.sts  of  U.S.  health  care  and  re- 
search grow  annually  at  an  astronomi- 
cal rate.  U.S.  hospitals  need  new- 
sources  of  funding  if  they  are  to  im- 
prove their  research  facilities.  India, 
for  its  part,  is  in  need  of  technical 
advice  on  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  staffing  of  Hin- 
duja  National  Hospital  in  Bombay. 
India.  The  Hinduja  Foundation  and 
MGH  recently  realized  that  they  could 
be  of  mutual  benefit. 

As  a  result  of  their  agreement,  offi- 
cials of  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal are  advising  the  Hinduja  Founda- 
tion in  the  establishing  and  operating 
of  the  350-bed  acute  care  Hinduja  Na- 
tional Hospital  in  Bombay.  MGH  offi- 
cials will  provide  advice  on  recruiting, 
training  of  staff,  and  research.  In 
return,  the  Hinduja  Foundation  has 
established  the  Hinduja  Charitable 
Trust  in  the  United  States.  The  trust 
will  give  $1  million  to  MGH  to  estab- 
lish research  laboratories  in  the  endo- 
crine unit  of  MGHs  Medical  Services 
Division.  In  giving  this  donation.  Hin- 
duja trustees  said: 

We  recognize  that  the  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  .scientific  and  medical  research 
achieved  over  the  pa.st  decades  hold  great 
promise  for  breakthrough  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  many  diseases  that  have 
plagued  mankind  for  centuries.  In  the  creat- 
ing of  this  laboratory  at  the  MGH.  we  want 
to  provide  a  window  to  the  future  for  the 
people  and  scientists  of  India.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  promote  the  training  of  select- 
ed Indian  scientists  in  this  medical  revolu- 
tion. 

The  special  re.search  focus  of  the 
MGH  Hinduja  Laboratories  will  be  on 
understanding  hormonal  control  of 
calcium  metabolism  and  bone  disor- 
ders that  are  influenced  by  nutritional 
factors  and  aging.  It  is  anticipated 
that  research  coming  out  of  this  labo- 
ratory will  be  a  welcome  aid  to  the 
rapidly  aging  U.S.  population  as  well 
as  to  the  many  citizens  of  India  who 
suffer  bone  diseases  related  to  nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

The  Hinduja-MGH  agreement  is  re- 
markable because  it  puts  into  practice 
a   level    of    international   cooperation 
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that  is  rarely  achieved  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  It  .seems  that  international 
cooperation  all  too  often  results  in  the 
de.struction  of  human  life  these  days 
even  when  that  result  was  not  the  ini- 
tial  purpose  of  cooperation.   It  is  re- 
freshing to  have  an  instance  in  which 
cooperation  results  in  the  preservation 
of  life  and  the  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ing     The    example    of    the    Hinduja 
Foundation  and  MGH  is  deserving  of 
widespread   recognition   and   universal 
emulation.  I  suspect  we  would  have  a 
far  more  stable  world  if  nations  and 
organizatioris  within  nations  based  co- 
operative  agreements   more   often   on 
the  principle  that  human  life  is  to  be 
valued  and  less  often  on  the  principle 
that  power  is  to  be  amassed  and  de- 
fended.* 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  the 
recent  situations  involving  American 
troops  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada  would 
be  covered  by  the  new  provision. 

In  fact,  the  bill  is  intentionally  made 
retroactive  to  tax  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1979.  which  covers 
all  open  tax  vears  in  conformance  to 
the  IRS  Code,  in  order  to  address  the 
specific  examples  I  have  noted,  as  well 
as  all  such  occurrences  since  that  time 
and  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  pressing  for  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  legislation  and 
will  welcome  all  Members  of  the 
House  as  cosponsors. 

It  is  one  small  way  in  which  we  can 
express  our  concern  to  the  families  of 
our  slain  .servicemen  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic well-being  m  thi.>;  time  of  prief.» 
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•  Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  massacre  of  U.S.  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  and  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Grenada  as  well  this  week, 
all  of  us  are  painfully  aware  of  how 
little  we  in  Congress  can  do  to  relieve 
the  anquish  of  the  families  who  have 
lost  their  loved  ones. 

There  is.  however,  perhaps  one  small 
way  in  which  we  can  help  ease  at  least 
some  of  the  economic  hardship  which 
will  be  felt  by  those  families. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
4206  amending  current  tax  law  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  income  earned 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  leg- 
islation would  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes  any  income  earned  by  the  soldier 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  hostile  action 
for  the  years  he  served  overseas 
during  and  just  prior  to  his  death. 

A  similar  provision  already  exists  in 
current  law.  but  it  applies  only  to 
tho.se  who  die  in  areas  designated  as 
"combat  zones"  by  an  Executive  order 
of  the  President.  No  such  zones  have 
been  designated  since  Vietnam. 

H  R  4206  simply  adds  a  .section  to 
existing  law  that  provides  the  same 
tax  treatment  to  servicemen  and 
women  who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile 
action  while  serving  overseas.  There- 
fore such  cases  as  servicemen  killed 
while  on  a  hostage  rescue  mission- 
such  as  the  attempt  in  Iran  in  1980— 
Americans  assigned  to  U.N.  forces  who 


SUPPOHIINC;  MATKRIAi    7(>  HR 

HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  bill  which  I  introduced,  H.R.  2911. 
that  creates  an  ongoing  program  of 
water  research.  The  bill  is  scheduled 
for  the  suspension  calendar  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1983.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
following  reprinted  in  support  of  my 

bill.  ,     , 

I  include  the  following  in  support  of 

my  bill: 

Water-people  say  it  is  a  crisis  waiting  to 
happen.  It  is  a  crisis  now.--Congressman 
Robert  Roe. 

Before  vou  decide  that  the  above  state- 
ment exaggerates  the  magnitude  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  crisis  stop  to  think  of  the  many 
ways  the  crisis  evidences  itself  on  a  daily 
basis.  For  example,  do  you  remember  lakes 
in  North  America  that  supported  abundant 
fish  or  farms  that  used  to  exist  in  western 
and  northern  Texas  before  they  depleted 
their  water  supplies''  Farmers  are  the  na- 
tions largest  users  of  water  and  they  watch 
in  alarm  as  their  supplies  rapidly  decrease. 
The  end  result  is  food  shortages,  sharp  nse.s 
in  the  cost  of  food,  declines  in  agricultural 
exports  and  devastating  economic  effects  on 
the  multitude  of  industries  connected  with 
food  production  and  distribution. 

The  Ogallala  aquifer,  which  is  the  Na- 
tions largest  source  of  underground  water, 
underlies  eight  .states  and  supplies  water  to 
one  hundred  eighty  counties.  In  addition,  it 
waters  forty  percent  of  the  country's  cattle. 
It  takes  sixty  thousand  gallons  to  produce  a 
ton  of  steel,  nine  hundred  thirty  five  gallons 
of  water  to  raise  a  steer,  one  hundred 
twenty  gallons  to  produce  an  egg.  and  more 
than  "twenty  five  billion  goallons  to  satisfy 
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domestic  needs.  Consequently.  Ihf  acquit er 
is  being  depleted  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  mil- 
lion acre  feet  per  year. 

Pollution  loo  has  taken  its  toll  on  our 
water  system.  The  Northeast  is  experienc- 
ing constant  increase  in  the  acid  content  of 
Us  lakes  which  is  depleting  natural  life  and 
threatening  metropolitan  drinking  water. 
Florida  has  used  so  much  of  its  groundwater 
that  it  is  suffering  an  intrusion  of  .seawater 
into  its  fresh  water.  Long  Islands  water  has 
been  contaminated  by  toxic  waste.  In 
Tucson,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
Nation  dependent  on  groundwater,  wells 
have  been  polluted  with  trichloroethylene. 

The  water  crisis  is  indeed  upon  us  and  it  is 
a  National  crisis.  Whether  the  costs  of  our 
diminshed   water  supply   quantitatively   or 
qualitatively,    are    obvious   or    hidden    this 
Congress  needs  to  be  immediately  respon- 
sive To  that  end.  H.R.  2911.  a  bill  to  create 
an  ongoing  program  of  water  re.search  has 
been   introduced.   Since   its   introduction   in 
Mav    It    has    passed    both    the   Water   and 
Power  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Interior 
Committee  bv  unanimous  voice  vote.  A  simi- 
lar bill  also  passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote. 
The  intent   of  the  bill   is  to  establish  a 
water  research  center  in  each  state  at  a  land 
grant  university  or  other  educational  insti- 
tution The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  the  institutes,  but 
only  after  careful  review  of  their  proposed 
research  projects.  In  addition  the  Secretary 
must  establish  procedures  for  a  continuous 
review  of  the  institutes  and  terminate  fund- 
ing for  those  which  fail.  Funds  will  initially 
be  matched  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  this 
later    changing    to    one    dollar    of    Federal 
money   for  every  two  non-Federal  dollars. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
matching  grants  to  other  institutes,  founda- 
tions, firms,  individuals,  and  slate  and  local 
governments  for  similar  purposes. 

A  transfer  of  Federal  water  desalinization 
plants  to  Roswell.  New  Mexico  and  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  North  Carolina  is  also  author- 
ized. These  plants  will  be  utilized  to  re- 
search brine  water  purification  and  the 
costs/benefits  of  various  desalting  processes 
and  products.  This  transfer  is  crucial  be- 
cause funding  for  the  plants  was  not  includ- 
ed in  last  year's  Department  of  Interior 
budget.  The  communities  are  ready  to  take 
them. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funding  for  tech- 
nology transfer,  an  integral  and  vital  part  of 
this    entire    effort.    While    the    institutes 
funnel  research  results  to  the  community, 
they  will  also  learn  current  research  needs. 
Although    institutional    research    is    not 
new.  the  bill  does  add  new  direction  and  ac- 
countability measures  that  were  unknown 
in  the  past.  First  created  in  1964  and  subse- 
quently authorized  through  1982.  the  insti- 
tutes were  not  authorized  in  1983.  Funding 
was    however,  later  provided.  Through  the 
years,   the   institutes'  studies  have   yielded 
considerable  research  and  educational  gains 
at  favorable  costs/benefits.  Descriptions  of 
some  of  these  projects,  possibly  including 
one  or  more  in  your  state  or  District,  are  on 
hand  in  our  offices,  and  we  urge  you  to  con- 
tact us  for  copies  of  them. 
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Water  Pollution 
Control  Ftderation. 
Was/ii7ig/on   DC.  October  20.  1983. 
Hon.  James  F.  McNulty.  Jr., 
Ho  use  of  Rcpresentati  ves, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McNultv:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 
at  its  meeting  in  Atlanta.  Georgia  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1983  in  support  of  a  national  water  re- 
sources research  program. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation 
is  a  nonprofit,  educational,  membership  or- 
ganization founded  in  1928  and  devoted  to 
the  development  and  di.s.semination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  nature,  collection, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial waste.  The  FVderation  has  as  an  in 
tegral  part  of  Us  mandate  the  pledge  to  act 
as  a  source  of  education  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  individuals  engaged  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control.  WPCF 
is  classified  as  a  501(ci(3)  organization  for 
tax  purposes  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\- 
ice. 

WPCF  is  composed  of  44  Member  A.ssocia- 
tions  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  and 
is  affiliated  with  21  other  organizations 
with  similar  objectives  around  the  world. 
Appro.ximately  30.000  people  belong  to  the 
Federation  either  through  these  Member 
Associations  or  directly.  They  come  from 
almost  every  profe.ssion  in  the  wastewater 
treatment  field,  and  include  civil,  design, 
and  environmental  engineers,  biologists, 
bacteriologists,  local  and  national  govern- 
ment officials,  wastewater  treatment  plant 
operators,  laboratory  technicians,  chemists, 
students,  teachers,  industrial  technologists, 
and  equipment  manufacturers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  A.  Canham. 


Resolution  to  Support  a  National  Water 
Resources  Research  Program 

Whereas,  the  Nation  faces  serious  water 
resources  problems  including  water  short- 
ages and  excesses,  the  impariment  of  water 
quality,  the  need  to  restore  damaged  water, 
issues  on  water  rights,  and  competing  water 
u.ses:  and 

Whereas,  these  problems  require  a  coordi- 
nated and  sustained  program  of  planning 
and  research  to  solve  them;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  strong  need  to  prepare 
future  engineers  and  scientists  to  solve 
these  problems;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  2911  authorizes  an  ongoing 
program  of  water  resources  research  and 
education.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Federation  endorses  the  need  for  such 
federal  legislation  and  strongly  recommends 
enactment  of  H.R  2911  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical time.* 


THE  SITUATION  OF  OUR 
MARINES  IN  BEIRUT 


HON   RAP.  FDC  \R 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week 
I  ro.se  to  characterize  the  situation 
confronting  our  marines  in  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  as  similar  to  that  faced  by 
the  American  hostages  in  Iran  from 
1979  to  1981.  I  noted  that  the  death  of 
an  American  in  Beirut  last  week 
barely  made  the  front  page  in  our 
newspapers,  that  we  had  already 
become  accustomed  to  lo.ss  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  Lebanon. 

Now  the  marines  are  in  the  head- 
lines again,  and  each  day  we  watch  the 
death  toll  from  Sunday's  attack  on  the 
marine  barracks  in  Beirut  increa.se.  I 
share  the  anger  of  all  Americans  at 
the  senseless  murder  of  over  200  ma- 
rines in  Beirut.  This  terrible  tragedy 
demonstrates  yet  again  the  indefensi- 
ble military  position  faced  by  our 
forces  in  Lebanon.  Our  troops  are 
asked  to  keep  a  peace  that  docs  not 
exist,  and  are  held  hostage  to  the  ri- 
valrit^s  of  the  various  Lebanese  fac- 
tions, to  sniping  and  mortar  attacks, 
and  to  the  actions  of  suicide  comman- 
dos. 

There  are  no  words  that  can  ade- 
quately express  our  sorrow  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  loved  ones.  We  all 
share  the  agony  of  those  still  waiting 
to  learn  if  their  sons  are  among  the 
dead.  The  best  way  to  .serve  the 
memory  of  tho.se  who  have  given  their 
lives  is  to  spend  the  coming  days  re- 
evaluating our  presence  in  Lebanon. 
Earlier  this  month  I  voted  against  the 
18-month  extension  for  the  marines  in 
Lebanon;  I  felt  that  our  troops  were 
helpless  hostages  in  Beirut  because  we 
have  no  clearly  defined  purpose  there. 
The  President  must  now  clarify  why 
we  are  in  Lebanon,  the  military  goal  of 
our  marines  there,  and  how  they  are 
to  accomplish  that  goal. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should 
immediately  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Re.solution,  acknowledging  the  true 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  L«'banon  and 
bringing  Congress  more  fully  into  the 
decisionmaking  process.  We  must  have 
an  accounting  "the  President  must 
state  a  rea.son  for  the  sacrifice  we 
made  la^t  Sunday  in  Beirut.* 


DRUGS:  THE  PROBLEM.  THE  EX 
PENSE.  AND  THE  URBAN  COM- 
PLEX 

HON.  in  VRll>  B.  K.\M.LL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1983.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  a  workshop  on  drug  abuse  as 
part  of  the  13th  Annual  Black  Caucus 
Legislative  Weekend.  The  workshop, 
which  was  entitled,  "Drugs:  The  Prob- 
lem, The  Expense,  and  The  Urban 
Complex."  brought  together  experts 
in  the  fields  of  drug  law  enforcement, 
international  narcotics  control,  and 
drug  abuse  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
prevention,  and  education.  The  work- 
shop examined  the  nature  and  extent 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking  in 
our  society  and  the  impact  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  trafficking  on  the 
black  community. 

One  of  our  panelists  who  discu.ssed 
drug  abuse  treatment  i.ssues  at  the 
workshop  was  Mr.  Ron  Clark,  who  is 
executive  director  of  RAP.  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit drug  abuse  reliabilitation  and 
education  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Clark  has  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  remarks  made  at 
the  workshop  which  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  Clarks  comments  and  ob.serva- 
tions  on  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
within  the  black  community  are  both 
provocative  and  timely  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  you. 
Drugs:  the  Problem,  the  Expense,  and  the 
Urban  Complex 
<By  Ron  Clark) 

Fraiitz  Fanon  has  taught  us  oppression 
can  cause  psychological  and  emotional  dys- 
function. We  see  it  in  increased  child  use, 
murders,  rapes,  spou.se  abu.se.  drug  abuse. 

If  we  view  drug  addiction  as  part  of  the 
dysfunction  caused  by  oppression,  then  we 
should  not  isolate  it  as  something  foreign 
and  different  from  the  problems  we  all  have 
as  members  of  an  oppre.s.sed  nation. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  by  the  number 
of  young  black  people  who  get  involved  in 
drug  addiction. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  lake  advantage 
of  the  a.ssumption  thai  being  born  black  in 
America  means  that  you  are  afflicted  with  a 
condition  that  could  cause  you  to  act  out  in 
some  way  and  plucked  out  of  society  and  de- 
stroyed. If  we  make  the  a.ssumption  that 
that  is  true,  our  treatment  should  reflect 
our  understanding  of  that,  but  in  fact,  it 
does  not.  We  basically  have  used  treatment 
methods  that  we  have  learned  through  edu- 


cational systems  that  we  have  very  little  in 
fluence  over,  or  input  into.  I'm  talking 
about  frames  of  reference.  Many  of  you 
here  today  are  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
sociologists.  Im  asking  you  to  question  your 
training  as  it  relates  to  the  black  condition. 
Have  vou  transferred  your  training  with 
out  adapting  it  to  what  you  have  learned 
about  the  effects  of  oppression?  One  of  the 
problems  we  have  today  is  the  belief  that  we 
have  the  right  to  ver.satility  in  treatment. 
Some  people  believe  that  methadone  is  all 
right.  Some  believe  that  counseling  is  all 
right.  Some  believe  that  half-way  houses 
are  all  right.  I  believe,  and  some  of  you  will 
disagree  with  me  on  this,  that  we  have  to 
arrive  at  one  form  of  treatment,  one  form  of 
treatment  has  to  come  within  a  residential 
.selling.  If  we  look  at  the  problem  as  a  wide- 
spread one.  that  we  all  have  been  affected 
by  oppression,  then  we  should  understand 
that  some  of  us  need  to  go  through  a  more 
structured  re-educational  environment. 

The  point  is.  we  all  need  to  be  re-educated. 
But  some  of  us.  becau.se  of  the  depth  of  the 
effects  of  oppression  and  its  manifestation, 
i  e  drug  addiction,  murder,  and  other  things 
already  mentioned,  need  to  structure  to 
handle  it. 

We  understand  that  mental  illnesses  have 
to  be  treated  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
residential  setting.s.  institutional  settings, 
were  very  clear  on  that. 

We  do  not  transfer  that  same  understand- 
ing about  the  length  of  lime  needed  to  re- 
cover from  the  problem  of  drug  addiction. 

We  do  not  transfer  that  .same  understand- 
ing of  drug  addiction  as  a  slow  form  of  sui- 
cide and  death  and  certainly  as  self  destruc- 
tive. If  we  did.  we  could  clearly  know  that  a 
person  has  to  go  through  a  process  of  re- 
education, again  a.ssuming  that  we  have  all 
been  mis-educated.  That  process  of  re-edu- 
cation would  take  anywhere  from  a  period 
of  one  to  two  years.  It  cant  be  done  by 
walking  into  a  clinic  and  getting  some 
orange  juice  and  methadone,  walking  out 
and  continuing  your  life.  The  depth  of  the 
disruption  of  the  life  of  a  drug  addict  is  so 
great,  it  affects  the  whole  being.  So.  to 
remove  the  phv.sical  part  of  the  addiction, 
does  nothing  to  restore  the  being;  to  repair 
the  terrible  cracks  in  the  character  that 
come  as  the  result  of  the  misunderstanding 
of  .self  and  everything  that  surrounds  it. 

Therefore,  the  restoration  of  the  being 
would  require  time  and  residential  living 
that  would  slowly  rebuild  and  re-educate 
that  individual  to  a  point  of  understanding 
self  in  relationship  i«>  th<   rest  of  mankind.* 


EXT!  N^ION^  Ol    RIMARK^ 

It  was  that  act.  passed  in  November 
1982.  that  allowed  thrift  institutions 
broader  powers  to  provide  a  contempo- 
rary line  of  financial  services  and 
thereby  attract  more  customers.  And 
it  was  that  act,  too,  that  wiped  away 
almost  all  the  statutory  differences  be- 
tween S&L's  and  savings  banks. 

The  result  of  Garn-St  Germain,  and 
other  deregulatory  initiatives,  has 
been  to  inject  the  savings  industry 
with  new  drive  and  purpose.  It  also 
made  the  con.solidation  of  the  Nation- 
al Savings  &  Loan  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  into  the  council  a  natural  and 
intelligent  decision. 

Thrift  institutions  may  be  on  a 
much  healthier  footing  now.  but  many 
issues  concerning  banking's  changing 
role  are  still  to  be  resolved.  The  Coun- 
cil's opinions,  delivered  in  its  magazine 
Bottomline  and  other  publications, 
should  prove  a  welcome  source  of  pro- 
gressive thought  on  that  subject.* 
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Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  House 
of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  voices 
its  opposition  to  efforts  by  the  United 
Stales  Administration  to  support  forces 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Nica- 
raguan  Government  by  use  of  arms,  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  land  and  naval 
forces  from  the  region,  and  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Coniadora  Group  seeking  a  way  of  peaceful 
negotiation  for  solving  the  human  rights 
and  justice  i.ssues.  including  those  affecting 
the  Miskiio  Indians;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State* 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS 

TNPTTTUTTONS 

HON,  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

,;!     CALIKOKNI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  trade  a.ssociation— the  National 
Council  of  Savings  Institutions.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  council's  stated  purpose 
is  to  represent  tho.se  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  savings  banks  who 
hope  to  benefit  most  fully  from  the 
opportunities  created  by  the  Garn-St 
Germain  Act. 


A  RESOLUTION  ON  NICARAGUA 

HON.  B.ARB.\R.4  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  resolution 
on  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  and  on 
Nicaragua. 

The  resolution  on  Cruise  and   Per- 
shing   missiles    was    adopted    by    the 
House    of    Bishops    of    the    Epi.scopal 
Church  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Spo- 
kane Wash.  The  resolution  was  sub.se- 
quently  adopted  at  the  199th  Annual 
Convention    of    the    Diocese    of    Con- 
necticut  on  October  22.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted   in   preference  to  a 
draft   which   asked   that   the   deploy- 
ment be  delayed  for  1  year. 
A  Resolution  on  the  Deployment  of  New 
Nuclear  Missiles  in  Europe 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  House  of  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  declares  its  convic- 
tion that   the  installation  of  the  new    Per- 
shing and  Crui.se  nuclear  weapons,  the  so- 
called  Euro-missiles,  combined  with  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  computer  error,  makes  the  danger 
of  an  atomic  war  by  accident,  miscalculation 
or  intent  greater  than  ever;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  House  of 
Bishops,  concerned  that  such  deployment 
may  set  off  further  escalation  of  the  arms 
race,  calls  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  to  delay  or  to  aban- 
don altogether  any  plans  to  install  these 
weapons  and  to  intensify  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  mutually  verifiable  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

The  following  resolution  on  Nicara- 
gua was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops of  the  Epi.scopal  Church: 

A  Resolution  on  Nicaragua 
Whereas  we  believe  that  solutions  to  cur- 
rent  conflicts  in  Central   America  are  best 
achieved  through  negotiation  rather  than 
by  resort  to  arms. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  G.ARY  L   i.CKERM.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
10  official  business  in  the  district,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  part  of  the  proceedings  on 
Wednesday,  October  19.  and  Tuesday. 
October  25.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No, 
395.  the  Frenzel  amendment  to  H.R. 
3231.  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments, and  "no  "  on  rollcall  No.  417, 
the  Jones  amendment  to  H.R.  4169. 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.» 


INDUSTRIAL  "POLICY' 

HON.  RICH.aRD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  op-ed  piece  in 
the  New  York  Times  supporting  a  co- 
herent industrial  policy.  While  I  real- 
ize there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
material  on  this  subject,  the  author  of 
this  piece  has  a  unique  position  from 
which  to  write  in  support  of  this  idea. 
The  author.  Daniel  Sharp,  is  an  execu- 
tive with  Xerox  Corp.  Many  corporate 
leaders    have    expressed    their    disap- 
proval of  industrial  policy  because  of 
their  fear  that  such  policy  will  grant 
the  Government  to  target   particular 
industries.  I  believe  Mr,  Sharp's  favor- 
able argument  will  lay  to  rest  many  of 
the  fears  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  share  with  many  of  these  corpo- 
rate leaders.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article; 

Industrial  Policy  " 
(By  Daniel  Sharp) 
Stamford.  Conn, -There  is  a  lot  of  argu- 
ment these  days  about  whether  or  not  the 
United  Slates  should  experiment  with  a  na- 
tional industrial  policy.  In  fact,  we  already 
have  such  a  policy-and  have  had  one  for 
mo.st  of  the  nation's  life.  Why  not.  then, 
have  a  coherent  and  competitive  OTie?  As  a 
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businessman.  I  feel  that  business  and  labor 
must  do  more  to  participate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  developint!  such  a  policy. 

What  America  has  is  not  a  coherent 
policy.  It  is  a  ragtag  collection  of  laws,  regu- 
lations, tax,  tariffs,  subsidies  and  practices 
that  are  often  contradictory  and  counter- 
productive. In  a  sense,  however,  they  consti- 
tute a  de  facto  industrial  policy:  They  in- 
volve widespread  Government  interference 
in  the  'free  market"  and.  together,  do  much 
to  determine  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry. 

What  are  some  of  these  regulations?  The 
Federal  Government  supports  agriculture 
with  $22  billion  in  subsidies  and  $10  billion 
to  $15  billion  for  the  Payment  in  Kind  pro- 
gram. Another  $10  billion  to  $20  billion  goes 
to  subsidize  home  ownership— and.  thus,  the 
housing  industry.  The  production  of  steel, 
autos,  textiles  and  large  motorcycles  al.so 
gets  special  attention  or  protection,  as  does 
the  shipping  industry.  These  billions  of  dol- 
lars often  help  to  protect  jobs  and  to  bolster 
specific  industries  but  they  rarely  boost  the 
country's  international  competitiveness  or 
protect  American  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Even  those  industries  that  do  benefit  are 
often  pulled  and  pushed  in  many  different 
directions  by  contradictory  Government 
policies.  Consider  agriculture.  We  are  the 
world's  largest  and  most  productive  agricul- 
tural exporter.  Yet  we  have  no  national 
strategy  to  protect  our  farmland  and  fresh 
water  supply,  and  intermittently  we  embar- 
go agricultural  export  sales.  We  are  prevent- 
ed by  law  from  selling  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan, 
even  though  it  might  off.set  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion  a  year  of  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan. 

In  other  instances.  Government  'invest- 
ment "  simply  does  not  accomplish  what  is 
intended.  Education  is  perhaps  the  saddest 
example.  Despite  enormous  sums  spent  to 
create  public  school  systems  and  subsidize 
private  ones,  we  produce  fewer  engineers 
and  scientists  than  Japan,  which  has  half 
our  population. 

Nor  are  our  macro-economic  policies— ex- 
change rates,  interest  rales,  decisions  affect- 
ing the  size  of  national  deficits  and  money 
supply,  trade  and  payments  balances— as  ef- 
fective as  they  might  be.  Why?  Largely  be- 
cause they  are  often  determined  by  short- 
term  needs  and  domestic  political  pressures 
rather  than  consideration  of  our  long-term 
competitiveness. 

The  Government  supports  50  percent  of 
the  country's  research  and  development. 
Yet  most  of  this  money  goes  to  defense- 
related  products,  and  R.  &  D.  strategy  is  not 
coordinated  with  other  aspects  of  our  indus- 
trial policy. 

In  many  ways,  the  Government  is  part  of 
the  problem.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  disorga- 
nization: Federal  agencies  overlap  and  con- 
tradict each  other  and  there  is  little  coher- 
ent guidance.  The  Government  also  has  cre- 
ated impediments  to  our  international  com- 
petitivene.ss.  Export  controls  and  embargoes 
on  such  American  products  a.s  pipeline 
equipment,  high-tech  products  and  grain 
often  help  create  the  impression  that  Amer- 
ica is  an  unreliable  supplier.  The  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  antitrust  re- 
straints—though perhaps  laudable  in  their 
aims— can  be  counterproductive. 

As  a  taxpayer.  I  am  concerned  about  Gov- 
ernment profligacy.  As  a  business  man.  I  am 
distressed  at  the  inefficiency  of  widespread 
intervention  and  .so  often  helps  to  preserve 
a  declining  past  at  the  expense  of  a  more 
competitive  future.  Obviously,  some  of  our 
older  industries  are  esssential  and  must  be 
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maintained.  But  I  am  personally  angry  that 
our  Government  supports  these  increasingly 
uncompetitive  industries  without  requiring 
them  to  restructure,  retrain  and  adapt  to 
international  markets. 

An  ideal  industrial  policy  might  mean 
le.ss— not  more— Government  involvement. 
Certainly,  the  government  should  not  be 
trying  to  decide  unilaterally  which  of  our 
industries  are  "winners "  and  which  are 
"losers."  Reshaping  our  policy  to  make  it 
more  coherent  might  mean  removing  Gov- 
ernment-created obstacles  to  competitive- 
ne.ss.  It  might  al.so  mean  less  Federal  spend- 
ing—but more  money  better  spent  on  infra- 
structure, industrial  R.  &  D.  training,  re- 
training and  incentives  to  save  and  invest. 

No  industrial  policy  can  work  without  the 
active  involvement  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. We  in  busine.ss  often  a.ssume  that  we 
will  be  the  victims  of  such  a  policy.  We  may 
well  be  if  we  refuse  to  participate.  Only  if 
we  join  in,  can  we  hope  to  be  among  the 
beneficiaries— along  with  labor  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  people* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  LOVER  OF  LIFE 

HON.  BARBARA  BO.XER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mrs,  BOXER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
very  moving  letter  from  a  19-year-oId 
constituent  of  mine— Eddie  Scourbys— 
sometimes  young  people  pose  the 
issues  better  than  we  do. 

Dear  Barbara  Boxer:  I  am  a  19-year-old 
young  man  from  Mann  County,  California 
and  I  have  fears  of  the  nuclear  age.  In  previ- 
ous wars  the  question  was  "if"  we  will  be  in- 
volved in  a  war,  but  now  with  the  advance 
of  nuclear  weapons  the  question  is  no  longer 
"if"  the  question  is  "when"  is  it  going  to 
happen'' 

If  you  agree  with  this  statement,  then 
what  is  the  .sense  of  living  now  if  I  could  die 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  the  next?  The 
idea  of  an  eventual  nuclear  war  lakes  a  lot 
away  from  my  heart  to  strive  for  personal 
success  and  to  find  my  own  "good  life.  "  It 
does  not  matter  how  far  I  run  to  get  away 
from  it  becau.se  it  is  like  a  shadow— always 
following  in  my  footsteps.  There  is  no  place 
that  is  safe  from  this  human  made  disease 
that  lingers  on  day  after  day.  In  my  mind, 
to  who  or  what  do  I  owe  the  thanks  of 
giving  me  this  lifetime  burden?  This  is  not  a 
political  question  but  one  for  human  reason- 
ing to  answer.  In  your  travels  through  the 
halls  of  our  leaders  plea.se  bring  this  letter 
and  share  these  feelings  with  them  and  if 
they  should  deny  the  fact  that  what  you  say 
could  ever  be  said  then  lake  this  letter  out 
as  written  proof  that  people  (or  someone) 
think  this  way. 

By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  we  all 
could  be  gone  and  if  this  happens  I  suppose 
you  can  disregard  it  all  together. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  express  my  feel- 
ings about  an  eventual  nuclear  war  and  I 
sure  hope  you  decide  to  use  this  letter  as  a 
piece  of  public  proof  to  make  people  run- 
ning our  government  listen  and  understand 
a  little  more  about  a  very  Important 
"human  rights"  decision.  Life  goes  on.  but 
how  far  in  the  nuclear  age? 

A  lover  of  life. 

Eddie  Scourbys.* 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  in- 
sightful article  on  the  failure  of  U.S, 
energy  poUcy  that  appears  in  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies"  Federal 
budget  study.  The  study,  requested  by 
60  Members  of  Congress,  deals  with 
every  aspect  of  Federal  policy  and  its 
impact  on  the  budget. 

Daniel  Deudney  of  the  WorldWatch 
Institute  in  Washington  and  a  former 
congressional  aide  has  developed  an 
impressive  perspective  on  national 
energy  pohcy.  In  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  his  article.  "Energy:  Bet- 
ting on  Lo.sers,"  Deudney  offers  a 
number  of  promising  alternatives  to 
current  energy  policy. 

The  article  follows: 

Energy:  Betting  on  the  Losers 
<By  Daniel  Deudney) 

The  central  fallacy  of  energy  policy  as  it 
was  conceived  and  practiced  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
in  the  1970s  wa-s  the  tendency  to  -see  energy 
in  isolation  from  other  values— equity,  em- 
ployment, environment,  and  economics. 
This  tunnel  vision  is  rooted  in  an  overreac- 
tion  to  and  misinterpretation  of  the  oil 
shocks  of  the  .seventies  and  nulured  by  the 
inability  of  technocratically  included  analy- 
sis to  simultaneously  reflect  multiple  values. 
The  oil  crisis  of  the  last  decade  is  real 
enough  and  reflects  the  beginning  of  a  shift 
from  petroleum-based  energy  systems.  But 
the  widespread  assumption  that  energy  gen- 
erally is  in  short  supply  is  largely  false,  and 
has  led  to  the  fallacious  notion  that  the 
country  must  develop  any  and  all  energy 
supplies  at  whatever  cost  necessary.  Presi- 
dential energy  advi.sor  Michael  Halbouty's 
■produce,  produce,  produce  .  .  ."  is  but  an 
expression  of  this  shortage  hysteria.  The  re- 
ality is  that  the  nation  could  pursue  any  of 
several  divergent  energy  supply  paths,  none 
of  which  is  clearly  superior  to  the  others  on 
energy  grounds  alone. 

Energy  choices,  then,  hinge  upon  values 
and  issues  that  transcend  the  confines  of 
what  now  pas-sed  for  energy  analysis.  The 
real  choices  in  energy  policy  involve  deci- 
sions about  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we 
want  to  live.  The  nation's  investment  in 
energy  systems  must  supply  more  than  just 
energy.  Goals  shared  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans— equity  between 
social  groups  and  generations,  efficient  use 
of  natural  resources,  local  control,  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace,  and  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment—should be  the  arbiters  of  energy 
technologies.  The  one-dimensional  techno- 
cratic obsession  with  maximizing  energy 
output  per  se  has  obscured  but  not  altered 
the  fundamentally  nontechnical  character 
of  the  choices  we  face. 

Fortunately,  at  least  in  the  energy  area, 
these  shared  goals  do  not  have  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  one  another.  They  do,  however, 
dictate  an  energy  strategy  radically  diver- 
gent from  the  one  being  pursued  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Contrary  to  its  own 


stated  belief  in  the  market,  and  contrary  to 
the  explicitly  expressed  preferences  of  most 
Americans,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
almost  overnight  wagered  the  nation's  limit- 
ed resources  on  technologies  that  are  clear 

lo.sers.  .    , 

During  the  1970's,  the  nation  avoided 
making  difficult  choices  and  trade-offs  by 
funding  more  of  everything.  But  the  nation 
cannot  afford  and  does  not  need  to  fund  any 
and  all  energy  technologies.  Choices  need  to 
be  made,  and  the  budget  cri.sis  of  the  early 
1980s  is  forcing  a  particularly  brutal  win- 
nowing process.  In  a  perverse  version  of  the 
"last  hired,  fir.st  fired  "  policy,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  cutting  funds  for  the 
newer,  more  promising  energy  sources,  re- 
verting the  nations  research  and  develop- 
ment priorities  back  to  the  days  before  the 
oil  embargo,  the  con.servation  revolution,  or 
the  collapse  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

The  biggest  beneficiary  of  Reagan  lar- 
gesse has  been  the  nation's  mo.st  di.sappoint- 
ing  energy  source;  nuclear  power.  Although 
few^  have  been  willing  to  admit  it.  the  nucle- 
ar power  option  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
sentially dead  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Economics,  shifting  patterns  of  energy 
demand,  growing  safety  problems,  asser- 
tions of  states  rights,  and  waste  disposal  set- 
backs have  killed  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
industry.  The  only  question  is  whether  we 
will  spend  billions  on  further  subsidy  trans- 
fusions to  a  malodorous  corpse  or  whether 
we  will  start  making  the  necessary  funeral 
arrangements. 

The  centerpiece  of  any  progressive  chal- 
lenge to  the  Reagan  energy  policy  must  be 
opposition  to  budgetary  emphasis  on  nucle- 
ar power  in  general  and  on  advanced  nucle- 
ar systems  in  particular.  A  realistic  goal  is  to 
cut  "the  nuclear  budget  by  three-fourths  and 
redirect  the  remaining  funds  into  desperate- 
ly needed  waste  storage  and  light  water  re- 
actor (LWR)  .safety  programs.  The  adminis- 
tration's continued  support  for  nuclear 
power  in  the  face  of  market  rejection  belies 
its  much  touted  adherence  to  the  free 
market.  In  the  nuclear  program,  the  federal 
government  has  created  a  powerful  and  per- 
manent constituency  for  expenditures  that 
have  little  positive  bearing  on  the  nations 
energy  needs.  Unless  the  giant  corporations 
and  government  nuclear  labs  are  taken  off 
the  dole,  the  federal  government  will  con- 
tinue to  starve  other,  more  promising 
energy  sources. 

If  the  Reagan  administrations  support 
for  nuclear  power  will  have  little  or  no  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  fate  of  the  nuclear  indus- 
try its  opposition  to  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  is  in  danger  of  doing  real 

harm.  i.     ,    „f 

In  the  decade  since  the  oil  price  shock  ol 
1973.  conservation  of  energy  has  been  by  far 
the  iarge-sl  new  contributor  to  the  nation's 
energv  supplies.  In  1973  most  energy  ana 
lysts  "projected  that  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion in  1980  would  be  20  quads  higher  than 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  (Total  U.S.  energy 
use  in   1980  was  about   78  quads.)  A   1982 
study  headed  by  energy  anal.vst  Erie  Hirst 
of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  estimates 
that  half  the  savings  came  from  decrea.sed 
economic  growth.  Of  the  10  quads  in  .savings 
attributable  to  improved  efficiency,  half  are 
the    result    of    price    factors    and    half    the 
result   of  government   energy  con.servation 
programs.    (By    contrast,    all    the    nuclear 
power   plants   in   the  country   produce   less 
than  2  quads).  On  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
the   federal   energy  conservation   programs 
are  one  of  the  best  investmenUs  the  country 
has  made. 


As  impressive  as  recent  efficiency  im- 
provements have  been,  the  potential  has 
barely  been  explored  The  reductions  of  10- 
30  percent  in  energy  use  have  typically  re- 
.sulted  from  simple  "housekeeping  "  changes 
or  investments  with  almost  instant  pay-back 
periods.  Throughout  the  1980's  investing  in 
fuel  efficient  auto  engines  will  be  cheaper 
than  drilling  new  oil  wells;  insulating  houses 
cheaper  than  bringing  natural  gas  from 
Alaska  and  replacing  old  electric  motors 
cheaper  than  building  new  power  plants. 
Beyond  these  already  economically  advanta- 
geous shifts  in  capital  stocks,  modest  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development  promise 
major  transformations  in  the  way  industrial 
societv  uses  energy:  50  mile-per-gallon  auto- 
mobiles, industrial  cogeneration.  heat 
pumps,  and  commercial  buildings  that  large- 
ly heat  themselves. 

The  conservation  revolution  of  the  i9/us 
was  more  than  a  passive  event  of  limited  sig- 
nificance. Rather  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  an  entirely  new  energy  future  can  be 
grounded.  The  long  neglect  of  conservation 
by  supply-oriented  energy  analysts  has  re- 
cently been  corrected  by  several  detailed 
studies  of  conservation's  full  potential.  The 
mo.st  authoritative,  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute's  monumental  800-page  "A 
New"  Prosperity."  estimates  thai  energy  con- 
.sumption  can  be  reduced  from  the  current 
78  quads  to  57  quads  in  the  year  2000-wilh 
an  economy  almost  twice  as  large  as  today 
and  a  population  of  254  million.  (The 
Reagan  administration  found  the  report  so 
threatening  and  persuasive  that  DOE  at- 
tempted-unsucce.ssfully-to  suppress  publi- 
cation of  the  report.)  . 

The  staled  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration    on     energy     conservation     is    that 
higher  prices  will  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation Market  prices  were,  without  doubt,  a 
principal  impetus  to  the  efficiency  improve- 
ments of  the  1970's.  But  significant  market 
imperfections  require  intelligent,  moderate, 
carefully  considered,  but   hardly  extensive 
government  involvement  in  energy  conser- 
vation. During  the  Ford  and  Carter  years, 
an  array  of  relatively  inexpensive,  modestly 
intrusive  programs  tailored  to  overcoming 
the    nonmarket    barriers   to    improved   elfi- 
ciencv  in  different  sectors  of  Ihe  economy 
were  designed  and  put  into  place.  Appliance 
manufacturers    were    required    to    display 
energy  u.se  data,  utilities  to  provide  their 
customers  with  audits  of  household  energy 
use    and  automakers  to  manufacture  more 
fuel-efficient  engines.  A  small  research  and 
development  program  in  energy  efficiency 
improvements  in  generic  industrial  process- 
es such  as  coal  coking,  textile  drying,  and 
metal  smelting  was  al.so  begun.  Under  the 
guise  of  budget  reductions  and  deregulation, 
the    Reagan    administration    is    moving    to 
eliminate   the.se   programs,   many   of  which 
were  just  beginning  to  have  powerful  influ- 
ence on  energv  investment  patterns. 

Simplv  reiving  on  higher  market  prices  to 
achieve"  improved  efficiency  will  create 
misery  and  lead  to  neglect  of  some  of  the 
most  cost  effective  efficiency  investments. 
For  millions  of  low-income  Americans  who 
can  barely  afford  to  heat  and  light  their 
homes  or  get  from  place  to  place,  higher 
prices  mean  deprivation,  not  conservation. 
While  deriding  con.servation  as  a  quick 
route  to  lower  standards  of  living,  the 
Reagan  administration's  conservation- 
through-price-increases  strategy  will  itself 
deprive  millions  of  Americans  of  a  decent 
.standard  of  living.  A  crucial  component  of 
any  energy  strategy  centered  around  im- 
proved   energy    efficiency    is,    therefore,    a 
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mechanism  to  ensure  that  lower-income 
Americans  have  access  to  capital  to  invest  in 
energy  saving  appliances,  automobiles,  and 
housing. 

Taking  equity  seriously  in  energy  policy  is 
more  than  attending  to  the  side  effects  of 
higher  prices.  When  the  poor  live  in  the 
leakiest  houses,  drive  the  least  efficient 
automobiles,  and  use  the  most  outmoded  ap- 
pliances, capital  transfers  to  the  poor  are 
high-pavoff  investments  for  the  nation— not 
welfare.  During  the  1970's  the  energy- 
caused  downward  mobility  of  many  Ameri- 
cans was  slowed  .somewhat  by  programs 
such  as  Fuel  Assistance,  and  Low  Income 
Weatherization.  As  inadequate  as  these  pro- 
grams were,  they  have  been  drastically  cur- 
tailed bv  the  Reagan  administration.  In  ad- 
dition to  restoring  these  programs,  the  con- 
servation and  solar  tax  credits  should  be 
made  refundable,  so  that  lower-income 
Americans  can  participate  in  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  nation  s  capital  stock  along  more 
efficient  lines. 

The  transformation  of  the  nation's  energy 
demand   picture  opens  up  new  supply  op- 
lions.  With  increases  in  energy  consumption 
reduced— if  nol  reversed— renewable  energy 
can  meet  an  important  share  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs.  Taken  in  combination,  hydro- 
power,    biomass    (particularly    wood),    solar 
collectors,  photovoltaic  cells,  and  wind  ma- 
chines can  meet  one-quarter  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs  by  the  year  2000.  The  ability 
of  renewable  energy  technologies  to  provide 
approximately   this   amount   of   energy   by 
2000  has  been  argued  by  major  studies  from 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  Harvard  Business 
School's  Energy  Project,  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth.     Generating     one-quarter     of     our 
energy  from  direct  and  indirect  solar  energy 
would  greatly  diversify  and  decentralize  at 
least  part  of  our  energy  system.  The  Reagan 
administration,  however,  has  declared  war 
on    renewable    energy,   and    has   sought    to 
make  dramatic  reductions  in  federal  spend- 
ing in  this  area.  The  implications  of  these 
cuts  will  vary  from  technology  to  technolo- 
gy   A  brief  examination  of  two  important 
but   radically   different   renewable  technol- 
ogies-photovoltaics  and  wood-will   reveal 
the      consequences      of      Reagan's       "solar 

eclipse. " 

For  an  administration  ai  war  with  the  na- 
tion's best  energy  hopes  photovoltaics  are  a 
prime  target.  Hardly  yet  a  household  word, 
photovoltaics  are  thin  wafers  of  silicon  or 
other  crystalline  substance  that  convert 
sunlight  directly  into  electricity.  Today  elec- 
tricity from  photovoltaic  cells  costs  as  much 
as  power  generated  by  new  nuclear  power 
plants  (i.e..  several  times  the  average  retail 
price)  But  a  decade  ago  the  gap  was  1.000 
limes  and  the  price  of  photovoltiac  cells  is 
still  falling.  Experts  in  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  universities  expect  photovol- 
taics to  be  cost  competitive  by  the  late 
1980s  and  the  basis  for  a  major  industry  in 
the  1990's  The  keys  to  realizing  this  fabu- 
lous potential  are  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  investments  in  new  manufactur- 
ing techniques.  . 

The  Reagan  administration  s  response  to 
the  photovoltaic  potential  has  been  deep 
budget  cuts:  the  proposed  fiscal  1982  budget 
for  photovoltaics  was  $62  million,  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  previous  year.  The 
impact  of  Reagan's  photovoltaics  budget 
will  be  to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  Japan  and  Europe,  possibly  retard  the 
technology,  and  certainly  increase  the  oil 
companies'  control  of  it.  Before  the  Reagan 
era   the  United  States  was  the  clear  leader 
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in  the  global  competition  to  rommand  mar- 
kets for  this  new  technoloK.v  As  Reagan 
cuts  back,  the  Japanese  and  the  West  Euro- 
peans have  dramatically  increased  their 
spending  on  photovoltaics.  The  Japanese  in 
particular  see  photovoltaics  as  a  sunrise  in- 
dustry" worthy  of  major  government  back- 
ing. One  Japanese  company.  Sanyo,  is 
spending  $50  million  on  a  factory  to  build  a 
type  of  photovoltaic  cell  pioneered  at  the 
U.S.  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
(SERI).  The  U.S.  photovoltaics  program 
that  evolved  in  the  Carter  years  had  two 
facets,  research  and  development,  and  pro 
curement  The  purchase  of  photovoltaic 
cells  by  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  remote  energy  needs  created  a 
market  for  cells  while  cutting  the  costs  of 
operating  the  federal  government.  More  im- 
portantly, this  market  enabled  small,  inde- 
pendent photovoltaic  firms  to  finance  in- 
vestments in  new  production  techniques. 
Without  this  support,  the  technology  of 
such  firms  will  eitfier  remain  undeveloped, 
perhaps  depriving  the  country  of  a  superior 
cell  technology,  or  el.se  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  oil  companies.  While  the  almost  un- 
limited capitalization  of  the  oil  company 
photovoltaic  firms  will  ensure  a  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  this  new  industry,  the  new  effect  of 
the  Reagan  administration  cuts  will  be  to 
slow  the  pace  and  narrow  the  scope  of  pho- 
tovoltaic development  in  the  United  Slates. 
By  the  1990's  this  could  mean  higher  prices 
and  foreign  dominance  of  a  major  new  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  technological 
spectrum,  another  renewable  energy  giant  — 
wood— is  being  totally  neglected.  By  ignor- 
ing one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
energy  sources,  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  a  long-established  practice  While 
the  eyes  of  the  energy  policy  community  in 
the  .seventies  focused  on  exotic  high- 
technology  sources,  wood  energy  experi- 
enced a  dramatic  renaissance.  In  heavily 
forested,  oil-dependent  New  England,  wood 
supplies  7  percent  of  total  energy,  three 
times  the  preembargo  level.  By  1980  wood 
supplied  more  energy  than  nuclear  power,  a 
startling  accomplishment  in  light  of  the 
more  than  $36  billion  in  federal  subsidies 
for  civilian  nuclear  power.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  forest  products  industry,  the  United 
States'  largest  manufacturing  consumer  of 
oil  and  gas.  has  led  the  return  to  wood.  By 
1990.  the  industry  expects  to  be  more  than 
75  percent  self-sufficient. 

The  return  to  wood  is  more  than  a  tempo 
rary  or  insignificant  aberration  that  will 
soon  burn  it.self  out.  Although  wood  is  stig- 
matized as  a  primitive  energy  source,  a  vari- 
ety of  commercially  available  modern  tech- 
nologies—ranging from  efficient  wood 
stoves  to  wood  pelletizers.  to  wood  gasifi- 
ers— and  an  enormous  resource  base  make 
wood  an  important  fuel  for  the  future. 
Recent  studies  by  several  energy  research 
groups,  most  notably  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  indicate  that  wood  could 
provide  between  10  and  15  quads,  or  15  to  20 
percent,  of  the  nation's  energy  supply  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Relying  on  wood  for  an  important  share 
of  the  nations  energy  supply  would  have 
important  equity,  employment,  and  national 
security  advantages.  Since  the  ownership  of 
wood  resources  is  widely  distributed  and  un- 
likely to  be  monopolized,  millions  of  rural 
landowners  will  have  a  new.  permanent 
source  of  income.  On  the  employment  side, 
wood  energy   u.se  will  provide  six  to  seven 


times  as  many  jobs  as  obtaining  the  .same 
amount  of  energy  from  coal.  The.se  jobs  will 
require  moderate  to  low  skills  and  will  be  lo- 
cated—unlike jobs  in  strip-mined  coal,  off- 
shore oil,  or  shale  oil— in  regions  where 
people  already  live  and  where  a  public  infra- 
structure is  already  in  place.  Unlike  the 
high  technology,  capital  intensive  solutions 
favored  by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
the  oil  companies,  wood  would  enhance  and 
build  upon  existing  .social  structures. 

Using  wood  as  an  energy  .source  is  not 
without  its  problems.  Inefficient  burning, 
air  pollution,  and  forest  deterioration 
plague  many  wood-burning  regions,  and 
could  limit  woods  long-term  potential.  But 
these  problems  could  be  largely  eliminated 
by  two  simple,  inexpensive  federal  initia 
lives.  First,  a  refundable  tax  credit  foi 
highly  efficient  wood  stoves  t-quipped  with 
smoke  afterburners  would  simultaneously 
put  wood  more  on  par  with  other  subsidized 
energy  sources,  reduce  inefficient  burning, 
and  virtually  eliminate  air  pollution.  With 
this  federal  encouragement,  large  numbers 
of  wood  stove  users  would  have  an  incentive 
to  buy  the  catalytic  combusters  ($100  ce- 
ramic honeycombs)  that  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect against  harmful  wood  stove  emissions 
Second,  to  avoid  environmental  harms  and 
to  ensure  adequate  supply,  improved  man- 
agement and  reforestation  practices  must  be 
brought  to  the  58  percent  of  the  nation's 
forests  that  are  owned  by  small  <1  1.000 
acres)  landholders.  One  prototype  for 
spreading  better  tree  cutting  and  planting 
practices  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures New  England  Pilot  project.  Under 
this  two-year-old  program,  landowners  re- 
ceive both  technical  and  financial  a.ssistance 
in  evaluating  tree  stands,  constructing 
access  roads,  and  marking  trees  for  cutting. 
For  a  net  cost  to  the  government  of  $1.4 
million,  the  program  has  led  directly  to  the 
management  of  20,000  acres,  and  has  gener- 
ated enough  residues  to  displace  400.000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil.  A  nationwide  expansion 
of  this  program  to  cover  all  small  private 
land  parcels  would  cost  between  $9  million 
and  $20  million  a  year.  Yet  even  this  small 
prototype  has  been  terminated  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

A  NEW  AGENDA 

The  greatest  irony  of  the  Reagan  anti- 
con.servation  strategy  is  that  the  many 
Americans  who  call  themselves  conserv- 
atives hold  a  set  of  values  more  capable  with 
the  sustainability  ethos  than  with  the 
boomer  mentality.  The  Republican  aban- 
donment of  a  fi.scal  balanced  budget  is  but 
symptomatic  of  the  distance  between  the 
"burn  the  furniture  "  .school  of  thought  and 
the  deeper  conservative  values  of  decentral- 
ized power,  concern  for  intergeneralional 
equity  and  the  Yankee  tradition  of  "more 
from  less.  "  Indeed,  the  nation's  resource  pic- 
lure  would  improve  considerably  if  we 
adopted  in  practice  what  the  "con.serv- 
atives"  preach.  First,  a  "no  free  lunch  "  ap- 
proach would  seal  the  fate  of  both  nuclear 
power  and  synfuels.  Second,  an  extension  of 
the  "balanced  budget  "  concept  to  include 
our  interaction  with  nature  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  demand  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  Reagan  indifference  to  eco- 
system and  resource  depletion.  Yet  a  third 
con.servative  device— the  u.se  of  constitution- 
al guarantees  or  judicially  hard  to  change 
insitutions  is  also  worth  using  in  the  envi- 
ronmental/resource area. 

The  conservative  tradition  has  long  recog- 
nized that  matters  such  as  the  money 
supply,  basic  civil  rights,  and  the  court 
system  should  be  removed  from  immediate 
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political  control,  because  valuable  social 
goods  will  be  lost  if  short-term,  visible  ag- 
gregation prevails.  But  why  should  it  be 
easier  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  an  aqui- 
fer or  a  wilderness  than  to  remove  judges 
from  office,  tamper  with  rights  or  print 
more  money.  The  .same  conservative  im- 
pulse that  .says  .some  things  must  be  shel- 
tered from  the  short-term  winds  of  political 
or  economic  expediency  should  be  used  to 
restructure  EPA  and  federal  land  manage- 
ment.* 
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HONORING  MISS  CALIFORNIA 
LATINA  198.3  84.  LISA  AMEZQUITA 

HON.  F.^TFRW  FDW\RD  TORRES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsdav.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
teinber  18,  1983.  the  first  annual  MLss 
California  Latina  Beauty  Pageant  wa.s 
held  in  Norvvalk.  Calif.  I  am  proud  to 
inform  m.v  colleagues  that  Lisa  Amez- 
qiiita.  a  constituent  of  mine,  was 
crowned  Miss  California  Latina  for 
1983  84. 

Miss  Amezquila  is  a  senior  at  Santa 
Fe  Springs  High  School.  During  her 
reign  as  Miss  California  Latina.  Lisa 
will  travel  to  Hawaii  with  Madeline 
Velazquez,  the  1983  Mi,ss  Los  Angeles 
Latina.  Lisa  will  also  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilities of  her  title  by  attending  vari- 
ous .social  and  civic  functions  and  pro- 
moting good  will  throughout  Califor- 
nia during  the  upcoming  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
Thomas  and  Dorothea  McGiffin  of 
Paragon  Productions  for  their  fine 
work  in  producing  and  directing  the 
pageant.  The  event  is  sure  to  grow  in 
size  and  public  recognition  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  Lisa  and  best  wishes  for  the 
corning  year.# 


CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1PR3 

HU.N.  AL  bWlFT 

OK  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  Chairntan  Wirth,  of  the 
Telecommunicat  ions  Subcommittee, 
and  others  introduced  the  Cable  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1983.  H.R. 
4103.  As  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee who  urged  the  cable  industry  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities  to  sit 
down  and  work  out  compromises  of 
their  differences  on  the  i.ssues  in- 
volved. I  am  endorsing  Chairman 
WiRTHS  effort  by  introducing  an 
almost  identical  bill.  My  bill  embodies 
one  fundamental  change:  I  have  delet- 


ed a  provision  which  gives  cable  sys- 
tems the  right  to  enter  into  certain  as- 
pects of  the  telephone  business.  This 
provision  was  never  part  of  the  com- 
promise. With  this  exception,  the  lan- 
guage of  my  bill  is  identical  to  the 
chairman's  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
di.scuss  the  legislation  and  to  clarify 
my  reasons  for  di.ssenting  with  regard 
to  the  telephone  provision. 

WHY  LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED 

First,  there  has  been  a  set  of  issues 
separating  local  franchising  authori- 
ties from  the  cable  industry  for  a  long 
time.  There  have  been  abuses  of  the 
franchising  process  by  both  parties. 
There  needs  to  be  .some  resolution  on 
these  matters. 

When  dealing  with  these  complex 
and  difficult  problems  it  is  always  my 
feeling  that  if  the  participants  can 
work  out  compromises.  Congress 
should  then  examine  the  result  to 
assure  that  the  public  interest  is 
upheld  and  adopt  the  agreement.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  at  a  time  when 
the  cable  industry  was  on  the  verge  of 
passing  legislation  through  the  Senate 
that  was  ideal  to  its  purposes-but 
without  real  input  from  the  cities— I 
joined  others.  Representative  Wirth 
most  prominent  among  them,  urging 
the  two  parties  to  try  to  work  things 
out.  They  did  that  and  we  have  here 
the  result  of  that  work. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  perfect.  It  is 
not  everything  the  cable  industry 
wanted— though  it  goes  a  very  long 
way  toward  fulfilling  its  agenda.  It  is 
not  what  all  the  cities  want.  But  no 
compromi.se  ever  looks  very  good  when 
compared  to  whatever  one's  sense  of 
the  ideal  is. 

This  bill  achieves  a  number  of  very 
important  things  well  and,  on  balance, 
is  something  I  am  willing  to  lend  my 
name  to,  introduce,  and  start  through 
the  legislative  process. 

HOW  MY  BILL  DIFFERS 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  other 
bill  that  is  unacceptable  to  me.  It  was 
never  part  of  the  cable-cities  compro- 
mise and  carries  the  potential  for 
much  mischief.  That  provision  permits 
cable  into  .some  aspects  of  the  local 
telephone  loop  to  offer  competitive 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Telecommunications  Subcom- 
mittee are  beginning  to  understand 
the  rapidly  expanding  technology  sur- 
rounding telephone  service  and  data 
tran.smission.  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  digitized  voice  conver- 
sation and  the  transmis.sion  of  data. 
My  colleagues'  bill  defines  telephone 
service  as  voice  communication,  but 
not  high  volume  data  transmission. 
Thus,  cable  companies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  high  volume  data 
business  on  an  unregulated  basis.  High 
volume  data  transmission  is  the  lucra- 
tive end  of  a  local  telephone  compa- 
ny's business,  and  tho.se  revenues  help 
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offset  the  high  cost  of  local  residential 
service. 

My  bill  simply  deletes  the  definition 
of  telephone  service  from  my  col- 
leagues' bill.  The  result  is  that  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  do  not  deal  with 
telephone  .service.  It  leaves  to  others 
the  task  of  determining  what  tele- 
phone service  is. 

In  general,  we  are  ju.st  now  begin- 
ning to  fully  realize  the  effects  of  per- 
mitting competition  into  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  .service,  and  tho.se  ef- 
fects promise  staggering  rate  increases 
for  average  Americans.  Before  we  rush 
into  similar  policy  changes  regarding 
the  local  loop.  I  think  it  is  only  pru- 
dent to  let  the  dust  settle  a  bit  more 
from  those  FCC  and  Federal  court  de- 
cisions that  were  made  over  a  decade 
ago  regarding  the  long  lines. 

Specifically,  my  concern  is  that  al- 
lowing cable  systems  into  this  area  will 
considerably  undermine  the  revenue 
base  of  the  local  telephone  companies. 
The  cable  systems  and  other  competi- 
tors to  follow  will  drain  off  the  lucra- 
tive, high-volume,  computer-data  busi- 
ness and  leave  the  higher  cost,  low 
profit,  residential  business  to  the  local 
telephone  company.  Mo.st  important, 
this  provision  would  keep  telephone 
companies  regulated,  while  cable  sys- 
tems would  be  free  of  regulation.  The 
local  telephone  companies  will  then 
become  the  Penn  Centrals  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  arc  aware,  the 
telephone  system  in  this  country  has 
undergone  .some  wrenching  changes. 
Many  of  these  changes  have  been  at 
the  behest  of  the  FCC  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate both  technological  change  as 
well  as  to  promote  this  administra- 
tions almost  religious  belief  in  deregu- 
lation. Indeed,  there  has  been  almost  a 
hysteria  in  town  to  promote  competi- 
tion in  the  telephone  industry  at  any 
cost.  Well,  the  problem  is  that  what- 
ever the  causes  of  these  changes  in  our 
telephone  system,  no  one,  and  I  mean 
no  one,  has  any  clear  and  concise  idea 
of  what  the  ultimate  effects  of  the.se 
changes  will  be. 

We  do  know  that  local  rates  can 
more  than  double.  We  do  know  that  it 
will  become  more  difficult  for  people 
to  obtain  and  maintain  their  tele- 
phone service.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  .some  rural  telephone  com- 
panies may  go  out  of  business  as 
higher  rural  co.sts  force  their  sub.scnb- 
ers  off  the  system.  And  we  do  know 
that  high  volume  business  users  can 
reap  windfall  rate  reductions  because 
of  the.se  changes. 

We  also  know  that  the  American 
public  is  very  uneasy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  vou  read  the  recent  New  York 
Times/CBS  News  poll  on  the  ATT 
breakup.  Only  29  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  understood  the 
changes  to  come. 
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Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  introduction  of  competition  into 
the  telephone  industry  will  bring 
about  the  deterioration  of  the  inte- 
grated network  that  has  made  our 
telephone  system  second  to  none. 
After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  considerable  argument  that 
the  telephone  system  is  a  true  natural 
economic  monopoly.  As  the  monopoly 
becomes  unraveled,  so  does  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

For  those  who  would  reject  this  con- 
cern. I  would  suggest  that  they  look 
no  further  than  recent  developments 
in  the  airline  industry.  Whatever  the 
realitv  of  the  situation,  advocates  of 
an  absolutist  free  market  policy  can 
not  be  as  cocky  today  as  they  were  in 
the  late  1970s,  when  they  were  dis- 
mantling the  airline  regulatory  struc- 
ture. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saying 
that  we  have  moved  a  very  long  way 
into  the  deregulated  telephone  envi- 
ronment already.  It  is  time  to  take  a 
breather.  Let  us  wait  and  see  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  several  rounds  of  de- 
regulation before  we  move  into  the 
next  phase. 

With     this     one     reservation.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  have  made  a 
good  first  cut  at  producing  legislation 
which  will  stimulate  the  cable  indus- 
try  and   provide   a   sound   framework 
within  which  the  cable  industry  can 
bring  to  the  American  public  new  vari- 
ety   in    television    programming    and 
other  services.  Although  I  am  uneasy 
with  some  other  provisions  of  this  bill, 
specifically  those  which   would  allow 
for  the  modification  or  termination  of 
commitments      in       franchises      with 
regard  to  both  equipment  and  services, 
and   also   the   provision   dealing   with 
pole  attachments.  I  am  confident  we 
can    work    these    matters   out    in   our 
committee.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Chairman  Wikth  and  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  toward  this  end.« 


THE  DEATH  UF  IHE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 

HON.  ROBERT  .1.  MRAZEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Peter  King,  the  comptroller  of 
Nassau  County.  N.Y..  spent  6  days  in 
Northern  Ireland  acting  as  an  observer 
at  two  trials  involving  Catholic  nation- 
alists accused  of  Irish  Republican 
Armv  activities. 

Mr  King  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
the  United  States  of  those  concerned 
about  the  violence  and  denial  of 
human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  trials  that  he  attended  involved 
two  recent  instances  of  the  controver- 
sial   British     Government     policy    of 
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holding;  nonjury  trials  bsised  on  the 
unsubstantiated  testimony  of  inform- 
ers. These  so-called  supergrass  trials 
rarclv  observe  the  most  basic  stand- 
ard.', of  justice. 

I  atii  inserting  a  copy  of  Mr.  King's 
observations.  While  everyone  might 
not  agree  on  each  of  his  findings,  they 
certainly  demand  our  careful  review 
and  actions. 

The  Death  of  the  Chiminal  Justice  System 
IN  Northern  Ireland 

I  Just  recently  returned  from  Belfast. 
Northern  Ireland,  where  I  served  as  an 
international  observer  at  the  'SuperGrass" 
informer  trials  at  the  mvitation  of  Relatives 
for  Justice,  a  Northern  Ireland  based  orga- 
nization.  During  my  stay  m  Belfast  I  ob- 
served proceedings  in  two  of  the  informer 
trials  (McGrady  and  Grimley);  met  with 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  officials  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Office,  relatives  of  de- 
fendants and  a  representative  of  the  Offi- 
cial Unionist  Party;  and  visited  a  prisoner  in 
Belfast's  Crumlin  Road  Jail.  Based  upon 
these  experiences,  I  have  categorically  con- 
cluded that  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  become  nothing  but 
an  extension  of  British  military  policy  and 
that  the  informer  cases  against  alleged 
members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  are 
"show  trials  "  reminiscent  of  Stalin's  Russia. 

I  realize  the  implications  of  such  conclu- 
sions but  the  fact  is  that  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings being  conducted  by  the  British 
against  Northern  Ireland's  Catholic  commu- 
nity would  ne\cr  be  tolerated  in  the  United 
States  or  England.  Consider  the  following: 

Defendants  are  being  convicted  on  the  un- 
corroborated testimony  of  informers. 

Defendants  are  denied  jury  trials. 

Most  defendanUs— even  those  in  non-cap- 
ital cases— are  denied  bail  and  are  impris- 
oned for  as  long  as  two  years  before  being 
brought  to  trial.  However,  three  members  of 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (Northern 
Ireland  police),  who  were  accused  two  weeks 
ago  of  murdering  a  Catholic,  were  granted 
bail. 

Defendants  are  detained  and  interrogated 
by  the  police  for  up  to  7  days  during  which 
time  they  are  not  allowed  to  speak  or  meet 
with  anyone  including  their  lawyers  or 
family  members. 

Large  members  of  defendants—as  many  as 
38  in  one  case— are  tried  together  in  a  mass 
trial  despite  the  fact  that  the  crimes  they 
are  accused  of  committing  are  totally  unre- 
lated. 

Defendants  are  not  allowed  to  assert  the 
defen.se  of  entrapment. 

Spectators  are  required  to  give  their 
names  and  addresses  before  entering  the 
courtroom  a  practice  which  is  "inherently 
intimidating." 

Defendants  in  one  informer  case  (Patsy 
McGuirk)  were  denied  their  right  to  con- 
front the  informer  before  trial. 

Although  a  number  of  Northern  Ireland's 
Judges  have  strong  Unionist  and  Orange 
Order  backgrounds,  defendants  are  not  al- 
lowed to  request  a  Judge  to  disqualify  him- 
self becau.se  of  prejudice. 

Except  for  the  media,  spectators  in  the 
courtroom  are  not  allowed  to  take  notes  and 
are  thereby  prevented  from  recording  what 
they  are  ob.serving.  I  was  allowed  to  take 
notes  for  two  days.  However,  on  the  third 
day  I  was  ordered  to  stop  by  the  Police  who 
told  me  the  Judge  thought  I  was  "a  threat 
to  the  Judge's  security." 

Although  the  Police  are  allowed  to  sit 
among   themselves  and  talk   in   the  court- 
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room.  I  ob.served  a  defendant's  wife  being 
barred  from  court  in  the  afternoon  because 
she  smiled  at  her  husband  when  leaving  tlie 
court  that  morning. 

Although  members  of  the  unionist  com- 
munity are  occasionally  brought  to  trial  on 
the  basis  of  informer  testimony,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  defendants  in  these 
cases  are  from  the  Catholic  community. 

Relatives  visiting  prisoners  in  Crumlin 
Road  Jail  are  made  to  wait  in  line  outside 
the  prison  for  up  to  one  hour.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  public  ridicule  and  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  elements. 

Finally.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  Fr. 
Denis  Faul.  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
IRA.  who  says  Sunday  Mass  in  Long  Kesh 
Prison  Camp  outside  of  Belfast  from  which 
19  IRA  prisoners  had  successfully  escaped 
on  September  25th.  When  Fr.  Faul  went  to 
Long  Kesh  on  October  2nd.  he  learned  that 
the  prison  guards  had  been  so  enraged  by 
the  escape  that  they  brutalized  the  prison- 
ers who  had  not  escaped.  Attack  dogs  were 
turned  loose  in  the  prison  and  18  prisoners 
were  hospitalized  for  severe  dog  biles.  Nu- 
merous other  prisoners  were  .severely 
beaten,  particularly  the  prisoners  who  were 
recaptured.  In  all.  80  prisoners  required  hos- 
pitalization. The  reaction  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  office  to  Fr.  Fauls  allegations  was 
to  threaten  to  keep  him  from  Long  Kesh  if 
he  persisted  in  speaking  out. 

Northern  Ireland  has  become  a  police 
stale.  The  last  bulwark  of  a  free  society  is 
an  independent  judiciary.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  the  Judges  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
allowed  ihem.selves  to  become  an  extension 
of  the  inhuman,  oppressive  military  policy 
which  characterizes  British  rule  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  Americans  should  be  particular- 
ly concerned  with  this  breakdown  of  justice 
in  Northern  Ireland  because  the  United 
Stales  and  England  share  a  common  legal 
heritage.  Moreover,  as  the  leading  voice  for 
human  rights  in  the  western  world,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  remain  silent 
while  England  carries  on  its  tyrannical  rule 
in  Northern  Ireland.  If  we  as  Americans  do 
not  speak  out  and  condemn  the.se  brutal- 
ities, there  will  be  blond  on  our  hands  as 
well.* 


MASASHI  KAWAGUCHI 

HON.  NORM.AN  Y.  M1.\ET.\ 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity's most  valuable  citizens,  Mr. 
Masashi  Kawaguchi.  At  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  November  8,  1983,  Mas  will 
be  honored  for  his  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities—and let  me  tell  you.  Mas  de- 
serves the  tribute. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Mas  has  de- 
voted himself  to  serving  his  communi- 
ty. As  an  entrepreneur  who  trans- 
formed a  single  fish  and  poultry  store 
into  a  corporation  with  five  plants  and 
700  employees,  Mas  Kawaguchi  has 
provided  an  essential  service  with  un- 
common skill. 

Yet  Mas  has  served  as  more  than  a 
super-businessman.  He  has  been  a 
super-citizen.  Mas  has  actively  served 
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on  the  boards  of  such  community  or- 
ganizations as  Hiroshima  Kenjinkai, 
the  Los  Angeles  Hongwanji  Buddist 
Temple,  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Japanese  American 
Cultural  Community  Center,  and  the 
Kyodo  System  of  Japanese  Language 
Schools. 

Perhaps  most  notably.  Mas  estab- 
lished the  Kawaguchi-Kihara  Memori- 
al Foundation  in  1978.  This  founda- 
tion contributes  $100,000  each  year  to 
various  nonprofit  groups,  including 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League,  the 
City  of  Hope  Hospital,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  these 
contributions  are  truly  extraordinary. 
Mas  Kawaguchi  has  indeed  given  un- 
selfishly of  himself  to  his  community 
for  over  three  decades.  Today  I  ask  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  join  me 
in  honoring  this  dedicated,  effective 
citizen  and  in  wishing  Mas  and  his 
wife  Michiko  all  the  good  fortune  they 
richly  deserve.  Thank  you.« 


TENNESSEE'S  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to 
Mrs.  Sandra  Couch  of  Sparta,  Tenn., 
who  has  recently  been  recognized  as 
Tennessee's  Teacher  of  the  Year  for 
1983. 

Sandra  Couch  has  been  a  teacher  in 
Sparta  for  the  past  10  years.  She  cur- 
rently teaches  home  economics  at  the 
White  County  High  School,  where  she 
herself  had  been  a  student.  She  is  also 
the  chairperson  of  the  school's  con- 
sumer homemaking  department  and 
the  faculty  adviser  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  Club. 

Sandra's  teaching  philosophy  is 
quite  admirable.  She  does  not  limit 
her  teaching  to  just  one  subject  area, 
but  she  takes  every  opportunity  to 
teach  students  in  writing,  mathemat- 
ics, history,  science,  and  other  sub- 
jects. By  teaching  more  than  just  her 
specialty,  Sandra  Couch  is  showing 
her  students  how  to  have  an  active,  cu- 
rious mind.  This  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  of  all. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancy 
Hunter,  her  husband.  Kenny  Couch, 
and  her  two  childern,  Kent  and  Kylie. 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  Sparta  and 
White  County  are  lucky  to  have  such 
a  valuable  teacher.  I  am  very  proud  to 
congratulate  Sandra  Couch  for  being 
named  Tennessee's  1983  Teacher  of 
the  Year.* 
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JESSICA  S.'WnCH 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

riF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  sorrow  over  the  untime- 
ly death  of  Jessica  Savitch.  one  of  tele- 
vision's most  competent  and  profes- 
sional journalists.  Ms.  Savitch  will  be 
remembered  for  her  insightful,  au- 
thoritative reporting  and  a  talent 
which  won  her  numerous  awards  and 
the  acclaim  of  her  peers. 

Ms.  Savitch  was  born  in  Kennett 
Square.  Chester  County,  Pa.,  the 
oldest  of  three  daughters  of  Florence 
and  David  Savitch.  As  a  youngster  she 
attended  Kennett  schools,  until  the 
death  of  her  father  prompted  her 
mother  to  relocate  to  the  New  Jersey 
area  She  is  recalled  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Wendall,  her  world  hi.story  teacher  at 
Kennett  Junior-Senior  High  School,  as 
being  a  top  student  who  was  involved 
in  the  home  economics  and  drama 
clubs  and  was  elected  to  the  student 
council. 

Although  she  did  not  seek  to  be  a 
role  model.  Ms.  Savitch  was  a  pioneer 
in  her  field.  Pursuing  her  dream  of  be- 
coming    a     reporter,    she    charted     a 
course  for  herself  at  a  time  when  few 
women  occupied  positions  of  authority 
in    television    news.    When    she    was 
growing  up  in  Kennett  Square,  in  the 
1950's    the  word    "anchorwoman"  wa.s 
nonexistent  and  the  field  of  broadcast 
journalism   offered   few   opportunities 
for   women.    It   was   during    her   high 
school    vears    that    her    career    goal 
began   to   take  shape   and   definition. 
Hired  as  a  disc  jockey  and  news  reader 
on  the  radio  show.  "Teensville,"  the 
experience  provided  her  with  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  clear  determination 
to  pursue  a  career  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism. However,  she  soon  discovered 
that     with     few     women    working     in 
broadcasting,  a  wide  range  of  obstacles 
and  myths  about  women  persisted  in 
the  industry. 

She    first    encountered   this   reality 
while    a    student    at    Ithaca    College 
when  she  was  denied  an  on-air  posi- 
tion at  the  college's  AM  and  FM  .sta- 
tion. She  experienced  other  barriers  to 
advancement  when,  after  receiving  her 
bachelors  degree,  in  1968,  she  proceed- 
ed to  search  for  an  entry-level  broad- 
casting position.  As  recounted  in  her 
autobiography.     "Anchorwoman,"    she 
sent  resumes  to  dozens  of  radio  and 
television  stations  only  to  be  rejected 
for    a    variety    of    specious    reasons, 
among   them   that   women   could   not 
work  late  and  women's  voices  were  not 
authoritative.  Always  undaunted,  she 
continued  to  hone  her  craft  as  a  re- 
search assistant  in  New  York  until  she 
was  hired  by  KXOU-TV,  a  CBS  affili- 
ate in  Houston,  as  a  general  assign- 
ment   reporter.   Three    months   after 
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she  joined  the  station,  she  auditioned 
for  the  vacant  weekend  anchor  posi- 
tion and  was  selected  over  several  male 
applicants  thus  becoming  the  first  an- 
chorwoman in  the  South. 

Increasinglv     determined     to     seek 
broader  challenges.  Ms.  Savitch  signed 
with  KYW-T'V  in  November  1972.  Her 
popularity  with  viewers  and  her  thor- 
ough and  aggressive  reporting  merited 
her    promotion    to    coanchor    of    the 
early  and  late  evening  editions  of  Eye- 
witness News.  While  in  Philadelphia, 
she  became  noted  for  her  journalistic 
zeal  and  produced  several  award-win- 
ning   documentaries    and    special    re^ 
ports.  Her  five-part  series.  "Rape  * 
the    Ultimate   Violation,  "    which    won 
the   Clarion    Award    from    Women    in 
Communications.  Inc..  was  viewed  in 
legislatures     in     Pennsylvania.     New 
Jersev.  and  Delaware  and  was  a  cata- 
lyst for  revision  of  laws  regarding  the 
treatment    of    rape    victims    in    those 

Stales. 

Through  personal  dedication  and 
commitment.  Ms.  Savitch  forged  a 
path  of  her  own  and  helped  to  carve 
an  expanded  field  of  opportunities  for 
women  emerging  in  television  news. 
Whether  covering  Capitol  Hill,  report- 
ing feature  stories,  or  serving  as 
anchor.  Jessica  Savitch  projected  total 
competence.  In  the  high-powered 
world  of  network  news,  she  provided 
an  inspiration  to  many  women  broad- 
casters and  earned  the  respect  of  all 
her  colleagues,  male  and  female.  More- 
over, even  in  the  face  of  personal  loss 
and  tragedy,  she  was  the  consummate 
professional. 

Ms.  Savitch  often  took  time  to 
advise  students  seeking  careers  in 
broadcasting.  She  commented  in  her 
autobiographv  that  television  news  is 
a  delicate  balance  of  serving  public 
good  and  private  gain.  "Dedicate  your- 
self." she  said,  to  understanding  the 
difference.  Draw  the  line  between  the 
two  and  stick  to  the  public  good." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  ideals  and 
qualities  of  personality  and  talent 
which  endeared  Jessica  Savitch  to  her 
family,  friends,  and  the  viewing  public 
will  be  keenly  mis.sed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  tin  Naiiop..* 
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vania.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Unfortunately, 
time  constraints  did  not  allow  us  to  do 
so.  For  that  reason.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  at  this  time  to 
address  those  issues  that  we  had 
planned  to  di.scuss. 

This  bill.  S.  118.  is  the  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  1987.  which  I  authored. 
One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission established  by  the  bill  will  be 
to  plan  and  develop  activities  appro- 
priate to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution.  "  This  in- 
cludes, in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "a 
limited  number  of  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." In  doing  so.  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  take  into  consideration 
"the  historical  setting  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  developed  and  rati- 
fied." 

This  celebration  should  be  of  a  na- 
tional scope,  and  should  take  place 
throughout  the  country.  Certainly 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  1787  and  adopted  the 
Constitution,  occupies  a  special  catego- 
ry historically  and  should  appropriate- 
ly be  recognized  as  such.  The  language 
of  the  bill  states  that  all  activities 
should  'balance  the  important  goals 
of  ceremony  and  celebration  with  the 
equally  important  goals  of  scholarship 
and  education.  "  I  would  think  that 
Philadelphia  can,  and  will,  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  celebration  of  this 
significant  milestone.* 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  BI- 
CENTENNIAL OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7:esday.  October  26.  1983 
0  Mr  (;.-\HCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  business  before  the 
summer  district  work  period,  the 
Hou.se  considered  and  passed  S.  118. 
creating  a  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution.  At  that 
time  I  intended  to  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy with  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 


RECOGNITION  P^OR  BUD  GRLLN- 
WELL  PRESIDENT.  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WORKERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA. LOCAL  11586.  SANTA  FE 
SPRINGS.  CALIF. 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  individual  I  have  come  to 
know  and  admire  over  the  past  few 
years.  Bud  Greenwell.  president  of 
local  11586.  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  has  dedicated  his  career  to 
improving  the  welfare  of  his  cowork- 
ers and  his  community. 

Born  April  22,  1944.  in  Compton. 
Calif..  Bud  was  raised  and  attended 
local  .schools  in  nearby  Lynwood.  After 
he  graduated  from  Lynwood  High  in 
1962  Bud  began  working  for  General 
Telephone  of  California.  In  1965  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Vicenza.  Italy.  During  his 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Bud  was 
awarded  both  the  Soldier  of  the 
Month  and  the  Soldier  of  the  Quarter 
of  the  Battalion  Division.  He  ahso  re- 
ceived the  Good  Conduct  Medal  and 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1967.  Fol- 
lowing his  service  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Bud  resumed  his  position  with  Gener- 
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al  Telephone  of  California.  Bud  mar 
ried  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Joanna 
Boyd-King  of  Norwalk.  Calif.,  on 
August  30.  1969.  Bud  and  Joanna  have 
two  children.  Anna  Elizabeth  and 
Bradley  Jacob. 

For  nearly  20  years.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bud  Green  well  ha.s  been  an  active 
member  of  the  labor  union  movement. 
Since  working  at  General  Telephone 
of  California.  Bud  has  been  a  member 
of  CWA  Local  11586.  He  became  a 
steward  of  CWA  Local  11586  in  1976. 
In  1977.  he  became  an  executive  board 
member  of  CWA  Local  11586  and  a 
year  later  the  locals  vice  president. 
From  1979-82.  Bud  served  as  the  exec- 
utive president  of  local  11586.  In  1982 
the  members  of  local  11586.  seeing 
Bud's  commitment  to  the  workers  of 
the  communications  industry,  voted 
him  their  president. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  CWA  Local  11586.  Bud  has 
been  active  in  other  union  activities 
and  civic  organizations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Coalition  of 
Labor  Union  Women,  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education  and  has  served 
as  the  coordinator  of  the  employee  as- 
sistance program  for  alcohol,  drugs, 
and  .social  services. 

Among  his  many  civic  activities.  Bud 
has  been  involved  in  organizations 
like.  Toys  for  Tots,  the  United  Way. 
the  City  of  Hope,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
various  nonprofit  fundraising  tele- 
thons and  the  Red  Cro.ss  Blood  Drive. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  Citizen  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bud's  record  shows  a 
commitment  to  his  fellow  worker  and 
his  neighbor.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  thanking  Bud  for 
this  commitment  and  wish  him  well  in 
the  years  to  con,    • 


HAWTHORNE.  CALIFORNIA  LI- 
BRARY CELEBRATES  70  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

HON,  MEKWN  M.  [s\\]\li\ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers in  the  California  Delegation  and 
with  those  everywhere  who  respect 
the  contributions  our  public  libraries 
make  to  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
in  celebrating  70  years  of  public  serv- 
ice by  the  Hawthorne  Library.  Haw- 
thorne Library  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library 
family  since  1913. 

In  its  first  years  Hawthorne  Library 
was  housed  in  a  basement.  In  its  seven 
decades  the  library  has  moved  from 
those  humble  beginnings  to  become  a 
major  resource  of  more  than   130.000 
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volumes  for  the  people  of  the  31st  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Through  its  long 
history.  Hawthorne  Library  has  con- 
tributed meaningfully  to  the  self-edu- 
cation, wisdom,  and  growth  of  all  resi- 
dents in  the  community. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
across  the  Nation  many  State  and 
local  governments  are  feeling  the  need 
to  pare  back  their  budgets,  and  that 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  paring  back 
has  been  the  libraries  of  the  Nation. 
In  California,  over  the  past  several 
years  many  branch  libraries  have  been 
closed,  librarians  have  been  laid  off. 
and  the  hours  of  many  libraries  still 
operating  have  been  reduced.  This  is  a 
tragic  occurrence.  It  stunts  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  our  children,  and  de- 
prives adults  of  access  to  information 
in  an  age  in  which  information  has 
become  so  essential  to  our  activities 
that  many  have  called  this  the  'Infor- 
mation Age.  " 

When  a  library  has  survived  not 
only  the  trials  of  this  decade  but  that 
of  six  previous  decades  as  well,  it  is  a 
cause  for  joy,  celebration,  and  thanks- 
giving. It  is  such  a  cau.se  because  it 
means  much  more  than  that  a  build- 
ing has  survived  the  ravages  of  time;  it 
means  that  one  of  the  primary  public 
institutions  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  our  own  humaneness  has  survived 
all  attempts  at  destruction.  Libraries 
are  repositories  of  the  most  enduring 
fruits  of  our  intellect.  When  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  a  library,  we 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  our  human- 
ity.* 


RECOGNITION  Ui  ^SERVICE.  PAS- 
SAIC COUNTY  DETACHMENT. 
MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE,  INC. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  November 
10,  1983.  will  mark  the  208th  birthday 
of  a  branch  of  our  armed  services  that 
has  been  celebrated  in  legend  and 
song,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen  in 
recent  weeks,  hcas  literally  put  its  life 
on  the  line  to  preserve  peace  and  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  It  is  a 
branch  of  our  armed  .services  which 
can  claim  great  credit  in  helping  to 
make— and  keep— our  great  Nation  a 
fr(>e  one.  I  speak,  of  counse,  of  the  U.S. 
Marmes.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
detail  the  illustrious  history  of  the 
Marines,  for  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  would 
be  speaking  for  a  very,  very  long  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  year  marks 
more  than  two  centuries  of  longevity 
for  the  Marines,  it  also  marks  the  50th 
birthday  of  a  related  organization 
which,  in  my  home  area  of  Passaic 
County,  N.J.,  has  provided  a  great 
.service  in  spreading  throughout  its 
domain  the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
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rines.  I  speak  of  the  Passaic  County 
Detachment  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  Inc.,  and  its  exemplary  com- 
mandant, John  A.  Miller  of  Paterson. 
N.J. 

According  to  the  national  charter  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  Inc.,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  organization  "to  per- 
petuate the  history  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  by  fitting  acts  to  observe 
the  anniversaries  of  historical  occa- 
sions of  particular  interest  to  Ma- 
rines." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  first  comman- 
dant of  the  Pa.ssaic  County  Detach- 
ment of  the  Marine  Corps  League  in 
1933  was  Charles  J.  Huntington. 
Recent  commandants  have  included 
Louis  DeSantis,  Sr..  Michael  Bremus. 
Robert  Bre.ssman.  Joseph  White,  and 
Louis  DeSantis,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Passaic  County  De- 
tachment. Marine  Corps  League.  Inc., 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  its  char- 
ter, will  convene  next  month  for  its 
annual  birthday  ball  with  the  purpose 
of  not  only  recognizing  the  Marines' 
208th  anniversary,  but  also  to  wish 
them  Godspeed  in  their  many  valiant 
efforts  around  the  world,  and  remem- 
ber all  of  tho.se  brave  marines  who 
have  answered  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try. I  join  them  in  heart  in  this  effort, 
and  I  commend  the  Pas.saic  County 
Detachment  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  Inc..  for  its  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Marines,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  this  Nation  for  the  past  50 
years.# 


THE  GRENADA  INVASION:  GUN- 
BOAT DIPLOMACY  AT  ITS 
WOR.ST 

iiu.N.  LHAKLL:^  B.  R.i.\L.EL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  use 
of  American  .soldiers  and  marines  to 
invade  the  island  of  Grenada. 

President  Reagan  has  embarked  on  a 
frightening  policy  of  gunboat  diploma- 
cy. He  is  showing  a  growing  proclivity 
for  using  force  without  hesitation 
whenever  and  wherever  he  deems  it 
necessary.  I  am  really  concerned  that 
this  may  only  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  violent  diplomacy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  constructive  dialog. 

President  Reagan  has  tried  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  deployment  of  Ma- 
rines and  Rangers  was  tlie  only  viable 
option  to  protect  American  lives  and 
restore  democracy.  Does  he  not  realize 
that  his  Caribbean  policy  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloody  coup  that  led 
to  the  murder  of  Maurice  Bishop?  If 
he  is  so  interested  in  restoring  democ- 
racy to  the  Grenadan  people,  he 
should  have  opened  a  line  of  commu- 
nication with  Bishop. 
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Mr.  Bishop  was  repeatedly  rebuffed 
by  the  President,  who  tried  with  some 
succe.ss  to  i-solate  Grenada.  As  is  often 
the  case,  this  isolation  merely  served 
to  push  Grenada  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviets  and  Cubans.  Reagan  made  a 
terrible  blunder  that  is  now  causing 
the  deaths  of  young  men  from  many 
nations.  His  foreign  policy  lacks  tact, 
wisdom,  and  the  will  to  take  the  lead 
in  negotiating  solutions  to  the  worlds 
problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  most 
.selective  in  deciding  where  to  push  for 
democracy.  The  President  has  very 
cozy  relations  with  some  of  the  most 
brutal  regimes  in  the  world,  including 
South  Africa,  Guatemala,  and  Chile. 
Our  credibility  will  suffer  because  of 
his  unrestrained  use  of  force.  He  is 
naive  to  think  otherwise.* 


STEVE  BELICK 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
honor  of  an  extraordinarily  valuable 
citizen,  Mr.  Steve  Belick.  Santa  Clara's 
city  clerk. 

Steve  Belick  has  served  Santa  Clara 
as  a  public  official  for  36-years.  In 
1947  after  fighting  for  our  country 
honorably  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Steve  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Santa  Clara  city  clerk,  and  in  1952, 
Steve  became  the  first  elected  city 
clerk  as  well  as  the  appointed  city 
auditor  of  Santa  Clara.  During  Steve's 
early  years  in  public  office,  Santa 
Clara  was  adjusted  to  a  new  city  char- 
ter, and  Steves  strong  leadership 
helped  Santa  Clara  make  the  essential 
transition.  Having  proven  his  ability. 
Steve  was  consistently  reelected  as 
city  clerk,  and  in  the  next  three  dec- 
ades, Steve  served  not  only  as  Santa 
Clara's  city  clerk  but  aLso  as  Santa 
Clara's  city  manager  and  director  of  fi- 
nance. Thus,  Steve  presided  over  the 
development  of  one  of  our  country's 
most  prosperous  cities. 

Clearly  then,  Steve  Belick  has  served 
his  country,  his  city,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  community  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  join  me  in 
honoring  this  outstanding  individual, 
and  in  wishing  Steve  and  Geraldine 
Belick  all  the  good  fortune  they  de- 
serve. Thank  you.» 


EXTEN^ION^  Ol    Kl  MARKS 
TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  POPEJOY 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  William  Popejoy.  the  winner 
of  the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award 
from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  Pacific  Southwest  Region 
Financial  Industry  Committee. 

William  Popejoy  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  national  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try since  the  1960's.  He  currently 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Savings  &  Loan  League  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Adviso- 
ry Committee  and  is  regional  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  United  States 
Savings  &  Loan  League. 

William  Popejoy  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  his  community, 
giving  his  time  and  energy  to  numer- 
ous worthwhile  causes.  He  has  been  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League,  assisting  in  their  com- 
munity relations  projects  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker.  William  Popejoy  is 
clearly  deserving  of  the  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  he  is  to  receive.  He  has 
led  an  exemplary  life,  and  has  earned 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

On  November  2.  1983.  William  Pope- 
joy will  be  honored  at  a  dinner-dance 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  him  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  this  happy  occasion,  and 
commend  him  for  all  that  he  has  done. 
William  Popejoy  is  certainly  a  distin- 
guished citizen.* 


AN  INSIGHT  ON  CAPITALISM 

HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Andy 
Hilger,  owner  of  WJON  Radio  in  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.,  has  written  an  excellent 
article  on  the  virtues  of  the  market 
economy  in  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor. 
Andy  expressly  points  to  tho.se  institu- 
tions which  are  fostered  under  a 
market  economy— families,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  property. 

This  article  deserves  the  attention  of 
Members  as  well  as  those  who  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  upcoming 
research  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
bishops  over  the  next  year  will  under- 
take to  examine  and  comment  on  the 
nature  of  American  capiiali.sm.  Their 
task  is  great— reflecting  on  this  piece 
will  make  their  answer  about  the  suc- 


cess    of    the    market    process    a    little 
easier. 

Mr.  Hilger.  I  believe,  forces  us  to  ask 
ourselves    about    the    future    of    the 
market  order  in  this  Nation.  A  stran- 
gling government   is  likely  to  destroy 
the  incentives  for  wealth  creation  and 
distribution. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor.  Oct.  13.  1983] 
Three  Cheers  for  Capitalism! 
(By  Andy  Hilger) 
(Andy    Hilger    i.s    the    owner    of    WJON- 
WWJO  radio  in  Si,  Cloud;  he  ha.s  worked  in 
radio  in  the  area  in  variou.s  positions  since 
1958.  He.  his  wife  Carol  and  their  four  chil- 
dren are  St.  Cloud  residents  and  members  of 
St.  Pauls  Parish.) 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  America  will  soon 
debate  a  Church  statement  concerning 
Christianity  and  capitalism.  Bishop  George 
Spellz  of  the  St.  Cloud  Dioce.se  is  one  of  five 
bishops  writing  the  statement. 

Capitalism  is  a  system  in  which  land,  fac- 
tories and  tools  are  owned  by  individuals  or 
by  the  businesses  they  form  instead  of  by 
government.  These  individuals  or  businesses 
compete  with  one  another,  using  their  own 
labor  or  hired  labor  to  produce  goods  and 
services  sold  in  a  free  market  for  a  profit, 
with  a  minimum  of  government  control  or 
interference. 

Capitalism  or  private  free  enterprise,  as  it 
is  often  called,  has  played  a  crucial  role  in 
building  America  into  the  greatest  success 
story  in  history.  Two  hundred  years  ago. 
America  was  a  poor  nation  where  men  and 
women  worked  12  to  18  hours  a  day  at  least 
six  days  a  week.  Child  labor  was  required 
for  families  to  survive.  Horses  and  oxen 
pulled  wagons  and  plowed  fields.  Electrical 
power  didnl  exist.  The  internal  combustion 
engine  was  100  years  away.  There  was  no 
running  water  in  our  homes. 

Today,  is  a  marked  contrast.  Workers' 
wages  have  reached  a  level  unprecedented 
in  any  nation  on  earth.  We  produce  in  one 
hour  the  wheat  it  took  our  forefathers  one 
week  to  produce.  We  travel  in  five  hours  the 
distance  it  took  them  two  sea.sons. 

One-half  of  all  the  goods  produced  in  the 
past  10.000  years  have  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past  200. 

The  number  of  people  who  own  shares  in 
public  companies  is  over  125  million,  or  75 
percent  of  the  population  over  the  age  of  13. 
They  own  through  life  insurance  policies, 
pension  plans  or  direct  ownership. 

Many  of  our  great  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  universities,  houses  of  worship, 
social  program,  and  art  museums  flourish 
on  the  profits  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Americans  have  been  accused  of  being  ex- 
ploitive, wasteful  and  extravagant.  The 
Catholic  bishops  of  Latin  America  have  de- 
scribed their  countries  as  victims  "  of  U.S. 
capitalism.  Professors,  authors  and  social 
commentators  point  their  fingers  at  capital- 
ism for  its  imperfections. 

Yet.  Americans  in  fact  are  not  only  i  Ut- 
most productive  but  most  generous  people 
on  earth;  people  swim  rivets  and  rule  ocean 
rafts  to  get  here. 

LtH  me  suggest  .^omi-  eleinenl.-;  ol  ;»  sue 
cessful  and  healtiiy  syslein  of  capilalism 
that  the  bishops  miglu  coiisuii-i  lor  llit'u 
statement; 

siuoNi;  KAMii  us 
Capilalism    ne<-tls    Uiviuk    auil    .•.upi'iMlive 
homes,    the   best    lraitun»;    grouiuls    K>t    the 
young  111  111!'  haluls  ol   lOopiiiUiM-  .-uui  le 
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sponsible  conduct  required  of  a  good  em- 
ployer or  employee.  Children  raised  in  such 
homes  learn  that  they  will  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible parents,  a  strong  antidote  to  the 
ideal  that  government  must  care  for  every- 
one. Parents  and  children  learn  that  author 
ity  must  be  exercised,  responsibility  accept- 
ed, rules  obeyed,  good  habits  developed,  self- 
ishness must  give  way  to  sharing,  and  that 
nothing  worthwhile  is  accomplished  or  tal- 
ents developed  without  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation. 

PERSONAL  INTEGRITY 

No  one  in  business  can  survive  if  he's  dis- 
honest or  doesn't  serve  the  public  interest. 
A  sharpie  may  gain  a  temporary  advantage, 
but.  over  the  long  haul,  his  business  will 
surely  falter  and  fail.  In  order  to  succeed,  a 
person  in  business  must  treat  others  right, 
and  be  totally  honest. 

LAWFULNESS 

Capitalism  flourishes  most  in  a  free  socie- 
ty. But  a  free  society,  like  a  family,  is  not 
where  everyone  does  his  own  thing.  That  is 
a  jungle  and  the  inhabitants  are  savages. 
We  must  learn  to  cooperate  with  laws  and 
informal  codes  of  conduct.  .  .  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, professional  ethics,  sportsman- 
ship, manners,  morals,  partriotism.  loyalty, 
fidelity,  truthfulness,  giving  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  day's  pay.  When  these 
codes  of  conduct  break  down,  government 
will  move  in  with  heavy  hand  and  regulate 
more  and  more  details  of  citizen  behavior. 
Some  say  America  is  turning  into  a  society 
"Without  rules.  "  That  could  result  in  a 
police  state  and  a  breakdown  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

INCENTIVES  AND  RISK-TAKING 

Capitalism  needs  risk-takers.  Those  with 
faith,  who  risk  their  fortune,  mortgage  their 
home,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  business.  They  must  sacrifice 
immediate  gain  and  reject  leisure  for  the 
possibility  of  future  reward.  There  is  no 
guarantee.  Four  out  of  five  new  businesses 
don't  last  one  year.  But.  America  was  built 
by  courageous  people  who  could  see  farther 
than  others  and  took  risks.  The  rewards  of 
risk-taking  must  not  be  taxed  away  by  poli- 
ticians stoking  the  coals  of  envy.  Destroying 
incentives  will  dampen  entrepreneurial  am- 
bition and  lead  to  ecomonic  stagnation. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

The  desire  for  private  property,  whatever 
its  form,  is  deeply  rooted  in  man's  nature. 
When  government  owns  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion, production  goes  down  and  the  tools 
don't  last  long.  When  you  own  something, 
you  take  care  of  it,  and  seek  to  improve  it. 
Consider  the  care  given  a  house  you  own 
and  one  you  rent.  Farmers  in  Ru.ssia 
produce  50  percent  of  its  national  agricul- 
ture output  on  privately-owned  one-acre 
plots.  Destroy  a  person's  desire  for  owner- 
ship of  private  property  and  you  destroy  his 
self-respect  and  his  hope  for  self  improve- 
ment. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WEALTH 

We  hear  much  from  our  religious  media 
and  educational  leaders  about  the  need  for 
redistributing  wealth.  That  usually  means 
higher  taxes  to  transfer  income  from  the 
well-off  to  the  poor.  I  don't  object  to  that 
idea  in  principle,  but  it  can  get  out  of  hand, 
and,  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  be  economi- 
cally destructive.  Too  pervasive  a  welfare 
system  can  destroy  work  incentives,  both  of 
those  from  whom  income  is  extracted  and 
those  to  whom  it's  given. 
Ayn  Rand  wrote  in  The  Fountainhead 
Men   have   been  taught   that   the   highest 
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virtue  is  not  to  achieve,  but  to  give.  'Yet  one 
cannot  give  that  which  has  not  been  cre- 
ated. Creation  comes  before  distribution 
or  there  will  be  nothing  to  distribute.  The 
need  of  the  creator  comes  before  the  need 
of  any  possible  beneficiary.  Yet  we  are 
taught  to  admire  the  second-hander  who 
dispenses  the  gifts  he  has  not  produced 
above  the  man  who  made  the  gifts  possible. 
We  praise  an  act  of  charity;  we  shrug  at  an 
act  of  achievement!" 

We  need  a  theology  of  capitali.sm.  In  my 
view,  it  would  be  grounded  on  an  empirical 
study  of  how  wealth  is  produced  among  na 
tions.  even  small  nations  like  Japan  with 
few  natural  resources.  It  would  also  empha- 
size the  necessary  elements  of  responsible 
freedom,  strong  family  life,  personal  integri- 
ty, lawfulness,  risk-taking,  incentives,  and 
respect  for  personal  property.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  religious  and  cultural 
leaders  not  to  point  fingers  at  a  system,  but 
to  transmit  ideals  and  standards,  to  build  a 
responsible  populace. 

Capitalism  is  for  a  free  people.  It  recog- 
nizes that  man  is  special,  that  he  has  a 
spirit  more  important  than  his  belly,  and 
that  he  should  be  free  ...  not  to  terrorize 
his  neighbor  or  satiate  his  appetites,  but  to 
evolve  into  the  kind  of  whole  man  God  in- 
tended him  to  be.  St.  Paul  wrote.  Freedom 
IS  what  we  have.  Christ  set  us  free  ...  do 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  slaves  again." 

Capitalism  Is  the  economic  dimensions  of 
freedom.  We  should  .study  it,  shore  up  its 
defenses,  strengthen  its  components,  and 
proclaim  it  to  all  w' ■"  i-""  • 


PERSONAL  EXI'LANAIION  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 187 

HON.  RON  P.AUL 

UK  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
why  I  voted  "present"  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  187.  the  resolution 
deploring  the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino. 

I  agree— as  I  am  certain  all  of  us 
do— with  most  of  the  statements  in 
this  resolution.  I.  too,  deplore  the  as- 
sassination. I.  too,  would  like  to 
entend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 
I,  too.  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough,  impartial,  and  independent 
investigation  of  this  heinous  crime.  I 
certainly  support  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  I  also  favor  a 
free  press. 

There  are,  however,  several  state- 
ments in  this  resolution  that  I  find 
questionable.  While  I  did  not  find 
them  so  objectionable  as  to  vote  no," 
I  was  compelled  to  vote  "present." 

I  cannot  endorse  the  statement  that 
"in  the  wake  of  the  assassination 
there  may  be  a  greater  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipino  people  to  sup- 
port those  who  would  resort  to  vio- 
lence as  a  way  to  bring  about  change 
in  the  Philippines."  Although  there 
were  large  demonstrations  immediate- 
ly following  Aquino's  death,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  violence  has  become 
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standard  operating  procedure  for  the 
Filipino  people.  I  find  it  inappropriate 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  utter  proph- 
esies of  future  gloom  and  doom. 

My  major  objection  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  187  concerns  sec- 
tion 4.  This  section  contains  a  thinly 
veiled  threat  to  resort  to  the  old 
carrot-and-stick  tactic.  Or  should  I  say 
dollar-and-stick  tactic? 

Many  will  argue  that  this  is  an  ac- 
ceptable tactic.  After  all.  why  not  get 
some  leverage  or  return  on  our  foreign 
aid  investments?  I  agree  that  if  we  are 
going  to  give  away  billions  each  year, 
we  should  not  do  so  indiscriminately. 
However.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
giving  away  the  money  in  the  first 
place. 

We  have  failed  to  examine  critically 
whether  we  have  the  right,  as  a  body, 
to  dangle  the  almighty  dollar  under 
the  noses  of  foreign  leaders.  We  cur- 
rently have  the  power;  we  have  appro- 
priated that  for  our.selves.  But  do  we 
honestly  have  the  moral  right,  or  the 
constitutional  authority,  to  confiscate 
billions  of  dollars  from  hard-working 
U,S,  taxpayers  and  give  them  to  the 
Marcoses,  the  Jaruzelskis.  and  the 
Andropov's  of  this  world?  No,  we  do 
not. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  does  it 
grant  Congress  the  power  to  finance 
and  prop  up  foreign  governments,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  hue. 

Benigno  Aquino's  assassination  was 
a  despicable  act.  However,  let  us  not 
use  one  mans  tragic  death  as  the  pre- 
text for  our  foreign  policy  approach  to 
another  nation.* 


HONORING  RABBI  GREENZWEIG 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

(If    NV  W  VnHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Organizations,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished groups  providing  a  full  range 
of  social  services  in  Brooklyn,  will  be 
honoring  one  of  our  community's  best 
known  and  most  effective  leaders. 
Rabbi  David  Greenzweig, 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  rabbi  before  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  and 
pay  tribute  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  this 
gala  event. 

Rabbi  Greenzweig.  a  descendant  of  a 
great  and  long  line  of  rabbinic  .schol- 
ars, is  at  the  center  of  the  religious  life 
of  our  community.  He  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Bobov  institu- 
tions in  our  community.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  substantial  spiritual  contri- 
butions which  he  has  made,  his  mark 
and  accomplishments  are  also  evident 
in  terms  of  his  leadership  on  social 
service  issues. 
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RabtDi  Greenzweig  was  one  of  the 
founders.  10  years  ago,  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Organizations— COJO.  This 
is  an  umbrella  group,  representing 
over  170  organizations  which  .serve  the 
community  of  Boro  Park,  providing  an 
impressive  range  of  community,  em- 
ployment, career,  educational,  mental 
health,  and  other  services  to  my  con- 
stituents. For  4  years,  the  rabbi  stT\ed 
COJO  as  its  president. 

He  initiated  a  .series  of  contacts  with 
the  New  York  City,  New  York  Stale, 
and  Federal  agencies  which,  at  his 
urging,  awarded  several  important 
grants  to  fund  services  for  the  aging. 

He  acted  as  liaison  between  COJO 
and  the  civic  community  of  Boro  Park 
on  many  important  occasions. 

He  made  housing  preservation  and 
neighborhood  stabilization  one  of  his 
highest  priorities.  The.se  activities 
have  helped  substantially  to  counter 
the  trend  of  urban  flight  so  prevalent 
in  Northeastern  communities. 

How  would  I  best  describe  Rabbi 
Greenzweig? 

He  loves  his  fellow  man.  He  fulfills 
his  religious  commitments  in  the  most 
profound  and  beautiful  ways.  He  loves 
his  country.  And  he  loves  his  commu- 
nity. 

In  my  view,  COJO,  by  honoring  this 
exemplary  man,  does  itself  a  tribute 
through  its  recognition  of  his  fine 
work.* 


congressiona!  salute  to 
the  honorable  joseph 
ordini  of  paterson.  n.j.. 
outstanding;  businessman, 
community  leader,  and 
great  amehh  an 

HON.  ROBERT  \.  ROE 

OK  NEW  JtKStV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
October  30.  residents  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  my  congressional  district 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
together  in  testimony  to  a  prominent 
businessman,  outstanding  community 
leader  and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Jo.seph  Ordini  of  Paterson.  N.J..  whose 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  lifetime  have  earned  him  the  high- 
est respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  I 
am  sure  that  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  Joe 
Ordini.  his  good  wife  Wilma;  their 
children;  Joseph  Jr..  Carole,  and  Paul: 
and  their  grandchildren:  Charles. 
Kim.  Jennifer,  Michael,  and  Kate  on 
this  special  milestone  of  achievement 
in  their  family  endeavors— public  rec- 
ognition by  a  grateful  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pleasure  of  great 
personal  dedication  and  always  work- 
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ing  to  the  peak  of  ones  ability  with 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  determination 
to  fulfill  a  life's  dream- that  is  the 
success  of  the  opportunity  of  Amer- 
ica—and the  mark  of  distinction  in  our 
society  of  "the  self-made  man." 

Do  you  and  our  colleagues  remember 
the  last  time  you  heard  that  expres- 
sion: "The  self-made  man?"  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  the  substance  of  life's  pur- 
suits and  good  deeds  of  a  most  distin- 
guished citizen  and  his  good  family  of 
my  Eighth  Congressional  District,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ordini,  Sr..  whose  aspirations 
and  success  in  the  mainstream  of 
America's  business  enterprises  does 
indeed  portray  a  great  American  suc- 
cess story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  Journal  of  Congress  the  story 
of  Joseph  Ordini,  Sr..  as  presented  to 
me  by  the  cochairmen  of  the  testimo- 
nial in  Joes  honor.  Larry  Giglio  and 
Charles  Giannelli.  This  profile  of  Joe 
Ordini's  vigorous  efforts  in  fulfillment 
of  life's  purpose  intertwined  with  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  and  hope  that  is 
ever  present  in  our  land  of  opportuni- 
ty reads  as  follows: 

Honorable  Joseph  Ordini.  Sr..  A  Great 

American  Success  Story 
Joseph  Ordini  was  born  April  12,  1921  in 
Paterson.  New  Jersey  and  is  one  of  nine 
children  of  Italian  immigrant  parents.  Peter 
Ordini  and  Vincenza  Gallo  Ordini.  who  were 
blessed  with  six  .sons:  Jo.seph.  the  late  Louis 
Sr.  'an  inductee  of  the  Paterson  Hall  of 
Fame).  John.  Alexander.  Frank  and  Albert; 
and  three  daughters:  Caroline  Ordini  Truh- 
lar.  Rose  Ordini  Napadano  and  Theresa 
Ordini  Del  Sardo. 

Joe  Ordini  is  a  graduate  of  Public  School 
=  15.  Sandy  Hill  Park.  Paterson.  New  Jersey 
and  Paterson's  Ea.stside  High  School,  where 
he  performed  as  an  outstanding  athlete, 
winning  All-Stale  honors  in  football  before 
graduating  in  1941.  For  three  years,  Joe  let- 
tered in  ba.seball  and  football.  In  his  senior 
year,  as  a  running  back,  Joe  .set  high  school 
records  as  a  punter  and  averaged  at  least 
one  touchdown  per  game.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day,  before  12,000  spectators  at  Hinchcliff 
Stadium.  Joe  .scored  two  touchdowns 
against  Central  High  School,  running  90 
vards  for  one  score. 

In  the  late  30's  and  early  40's,  Joe  was  a 
starling  player  on  a  nationally  known  soft- 
ball  team.  Bob  Wardle's  Hot  Tens."  out  of 
Paterson.  New  Jersey.  As  a  .softball  player, 
Joe  was  a  hard  throwing  pitcher  and  slug- 
ging outfielder.  In  his  softball  career,  he 
pitched  three  no  hit,  no  run  games,  and  has 
a  lifetime  batting  average  of  over  400. 

As  a  pitcher  and  outfielder  for  the  "Hot 
Tens.  "  he  played  non-stop  on  the  team  thai 
set  the  World  Endurance  Record  of  570  con- 
tinuous innings,  spanning  24  hours  and  15 
minutes,  against  the  "Denville  Sharks  "  of 
Denville/Rockaway.  N.J. 

Larry  Doby.  one  of  Joe's  high  school  team 
mates,  always  had  the  highest  praise  for 
Joe's  athletic  ability  and  hoped  that  they 
would  both  win  scholarships  and  be  able  to 
go  on  to  college  and  play  ball  together.  Joe 
Ordini  did  win  several  athletic  scholarships, 
including  full  scholarships  to  Georgetown 
University  and  Boston  University,  but  he 
chose  not  to  attend  college.  Instead  he  en- 
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listed  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  lo 
serve  his  country  in  America's  lime  of  need. 
Joe  served  with  distinction  during  World 
War  II.  He  initially  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  was  later  transferred  lo  the 
United  Stales  Navy.  During  his  four-year 
lour  (June  1942-February  1946)  Joe  was  a 
Radarman  on  several  United  States  ships, 
including  Ihe  USS  Knoxville.  and  pro- 
gressed through  the  ranks  to  First  Class 
Petty  Officer.  He  saw  action  and  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean 
prior  to  his  honorable  discharge  in  1946. 

In  1946,  Joe  Ordini  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Wilma  Ruth  Day  of  Pat- 
erson, New  Jersey  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  three  children:  Joseph  Jr.,  Carole  and 
Paul;  and  five  grandchildren:  Charles.  Kim, 
Jennifer.  Michael  and  Kale. 

Upon  completion  of  his  military  service. 
Joe  went  lo  work  for  his  older  brother  Lou. 
selling  wholesale  cleaning  and  janitorial 
supplies.  Wholesale  selling  was  not  Joes 
forte  at  thai  point  in  his  life,  .so  he  left  that 
line  of  work  in  1948  lo  begin  his  own  busi- 
ness. Home  Newspaper  Delivery  Service,  for 
the  greater  Paterson.  New  Jersey  area.  At 
this  point.  Joe's  entrepreneurial  spirit  came 
to  the  fore.  He  began  offering  free  hampers, 
toasters,  coffee  pots,  and  other  appliances 
as  a  premium  if  people  would  sub.scribe  to 
his  newspaper  delivery  service. 

In  his  first  year  in  business.  Joe  tripled  his 
volume,  while  continuing  his  athletic  ex- 
ploits. He  has  won  many  individual  local 
and  slate  championships  in  handball  and 
bowling. 

In  1951,  Joe  realized  that  selling  toys  and 
appliances  would  be  more  lucrative  than 
giving  them  away  in  return  for  newspaper 
delivery  subscriptions  and  commenced  sell- 
ing toys  and  small  appliances  from  his  base- 
ment and  garage  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
He  soon  expanded  his  sales  market  lo  a 
neighboring  stale.  By  1966  a  standard/large 
size  store  was  not  adequate  for  Joe's  exten- 
sive swimming  pool,  lawn  mower,  pool  table 
and  multi-faceted  toy  business.  In  addition 
lo  building  several  warehouses,  he  bought 
the  Riverside  Bowling  Alley  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  tremendous  retail  outlet  store. 
Always  politically  active  behind  the  scene 
and  a  highly  compassionate  civic-minded  in- 
dividual and  outstanding  community  leader. 
Joe  Ordini  became  President  of  the  Sparks 
Buying  Group.  Sparks  was  an  overseas  pur- 
chasing group  comprised  of  twelve  inde- 
pendent businessmen.  Joe  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sparks  Group  from  1962  to  1970. 
Joe  was  principal  owner  and  partner  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  Home  and  Roam  Lei- 
.sure  Products  from  1974  lo  1980.  Joe's 
multi-million  dollar  operation  is  incorporat- 
ed in  New  Jersey  as  Joe  Ordini.  Inc.  In  1971 
Joe  and  his  son.  Joe,  Jr.,  opened  a  second 
retail  outlet  in  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1975  that  operation  was  moved  lo  Bristol. 
Pennsylvania.  In  1983,  Joe  Sr.  and  Joe  Jr. 
opened  their  third  retail  outlet  store  in 
Newark.  Delaware.  Joe  Ordini  has  firm 
plans  lo  continue  his  expansion  program  by 
opening  additional  retail  stores. 

Joe  Ordini,  entrepreneur,  businessman, 
civic  leader  .  .  .  continues  in  the  highest  of 
American  tradition  to  build  his  business  and 
provide  jobs  for  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America.  The  story 
of  Joe  Ordini's  life  truly  enfolds  the 
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real  heartbeat  and  pulse  of  America— 
the  businessman  and  his  family— and 
the  dream  and  achievements  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  who  climbed  the 
ladder  of  success  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can way. 

Joes  personal  commitment  to  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  enhance- 
ment of  our  community  has  been  a 
way  of  life  for  him.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
his  lifetime  of  outstanding  service  to 
people  and  seek  this  national  recogni- 
tion of  all  of  his  good  works.  We  do 
indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citizen, 
good  friend,  and  great  American— the 
Honorable  Joseph  Orriini.  Sr.  of  Pater- 
son.  N.J.« 
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Thr  National  Edinational  ijollwarf 
Competition  Act  will  bring  industry 
and  educators  together  to  work  on  the 
shortage  of  computer  software  for  use 
in  classrooms.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  excellenre  in  rducation.* 


PROMOTING  COMPUTER  USAGE 
IN  THE  CLASSROOMS 

HON.  IKF  SKF.LTO\ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesdav.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
mote computer  usage  in  the  clas.s- 
rooms,  increase  teacher  knowledge  of 
computer  .software,  and  bring  the  busi- 
ness sector  and  the  educational  com- 
munity together  to  work  on  develop- 
ing instructional  .software. 

At  this  time  the  va-st  potential  of 
computers  in  cla.ssroooms  is  not  being 
realized.  Teachers  have  only  a  limited 
knowledge  of  computers  and  instruc- 
tional -software.  Additionally,  educa- 
tional software  is  very  expensive  and 
many  .school  districts  cannot  afford  to 
bring  this  vital  teaching  aid  to  their 
.students. 

The  National  Educational  Software 
Competition  Act.  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  would  lead  to  teachers 
having  a  better  .selection  of  and  under- 
standing of  educational  software.  Al.so. 
by  increasing  competition  among  man- 
ufacturers, we  can  try  to  bring  the 
price  of  software  under  control  and 
eventually  down,  thereby  making  it 
available  to  all  school  districts. 

Are  computers  vital  to  education? 
Studies  show  that  computers  increase 
student  motivation,  interest,  and  cog- 
nitive learning.  This  is  vital  in  an  age 
where  there  is  so  much  a  person  must 
know  to  survive.  A  .solid  education  is 
more  important  today  than  at  any 
point  in  our  history. 

The  competition  will  be  judged  by  a 
bipartisan  commission  of  educators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Finalists  in 
the  competition  will  be  invited  to  dis- 
play their  entries  at  a  fair  where  in- 
du.stry.  educators,  and  the  public  will 
be  able  to  view  the  software  entered. 
and  see  it  in  actual  use.  The  fair  will 
also  provide  an  opportunity  for  teach- 
ers to  learn  about  the  use  of  comput 
ers  as  teaching  aids  and  how  to  select 
the  right  kind  of  .software  for  their 
needs. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON 
H.R.  4154 

HUN.  .101.  KOLILK 

OF  PFNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
oppose  H.R.  4154.  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  because  it 
contains  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  The  pay  rai.se  is  in  the  form 
of  an  automatic  cost-of-living  ad.iust- 
ment  of  4-  percent  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  strongly  favor  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  Federal  employees 
but  not  for  Members  of  Congress. 

We  should  have  defeated  the  clo.sed 
rule  on  this  bill  to  allow  us  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  the  pay  raise.  Our 
constituents  have  the  right  to  know 
how  each  and  every  one  of  us  stand  on 
this  i.ssuc.  There  are  many  good  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  but  on  balance  I  op- 
posed it  because  the  pay  rai.se  provi- 
sion was  not  removed.  We  do  not  need 
a  pay  raise  in  Congress,  not  even  a  4- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase.  There 
are  too  many  people  in  this  country 
who  are  unemployed,  losing  their 
homes  or  without  enough  food  or 
clothing  for  this  Congress  to  even  con- 
sider a  pay  raise.  I  will  continue  to 
strongly  oppo.se  this  pay  raise  at  every 
turn.  I  hope  we  can  change  this  vote 
before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
year.« 


SUBCOMMITIKK  ON  HOUSING 
WILL  LOOK  INTO  HUD  S  POSI- 
TION ON  DALLAS  PUBLIC 
HOl'SiM'. 

HON.  MAKIiiN  FRUbT 

lie  [fx\^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  reported  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives the  very  .serious  matter  in  Dallas 
involving  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  relative  to  an 
October  14  meeting  here  in  Washing 
ton  between  HUD  officials  and  Dallas 
Mayor  Starke  Taylor. 

At  that  meeting.  Mayor  Taylor  was 
informed  by  HUD  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
June  Koch  that  the  Dallas  Housing 
Authority  must  dispose  of  1,000  public 
housing   units   in   west   Dallas   before 
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the  Federal  Government  will  approve 
the  sale  of  the  Washington  Place 
project  in  Dallas. 

This  blatant  and  arrogant  misu.se  of 
Government  power— to  force  a  city  to 
completely  abandon  1.000  public  hous- 
ing units  in  one  of  its  most  distressed 
areas— prompted  Congressman  John 
Bryant  and  I  to  call  for  a  full  investi- 
gation by  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  into  these 
issues. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  Chairman 
Gonzalez's  prompt  action  to  pursue 
this  matter.  He  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing and  investigation  by  his  subcom 
mittee  for  10  a.m..  November  3,  1983. 
in  room  2128  of  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Ma.vor 
Taylor.  Jack  Herrington.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  Housing  Author- 
ity. Warren  Lindquist.  HUD  A.ssistant 
Secretary  for  Public  and  Indian  Hous- 
ing, and  Ms.  Koch  will  testify  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Bartering  low-income  housing  units 
as  conditions  for  the  approval  of  other 
projects  of  interest  to  the  city  of 
Dallas  continues  to  be  an  outrageous 
position  for  any  Government  agency 
to  assume,  and  I  look  forward,  with  in- 
terest, to  hearing  this  matter  aired 
before  Chairman  Gonzalez's  subcom- 
mittee.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks .section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  .scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  27.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom 
mittee 
To     hold     hearings    on     miscellaneous 
items,  including  S.  499.  S.  831.  S.  842. 
S.  1231.  S.  1807,  S.  1914. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  476,  to  reform 
the  continuing  disability  review  proc- 
ess of  the  social  security  disability  pro- 
gram, and  the  substance  of  H.R.  4170. 
to  provide  for  tax  reform. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings  on   industrial   policy 
and  economic  cooperation 

2253  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans,  International  Op- 
erations,   and    Environment    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume    hearings   on    international 
communicaticns       and       information 

policy 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1870.  to  provide 
penalties  for  certain  offenses  involving 
counterfeiting  and  trafficking  in 
phony  credit  and  debit  cards  and  relat- 
ed fraud. 

SD  226 

NOVEMBER  1 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD  366 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Bus    Regulatory 
Reform  Act  (Public  Law  97-261). 

SR-253 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SD  562 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Civil    Service.    Post    Office,    and    General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    to    review 
General  Services  Administration  poli 
cies  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
real  property. 

SD-342 
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Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
whistle  blowers  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

SD-226 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  127.  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate.  Senate 
Resolution  239.  relative  to  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  other  pending  leg- 
islative and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 

Small  Business 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1429,  to 

provide    for    the    continuation    of    the 

small     business    development     center 

program. 

SR-428A 

Joint  Economic 

International  Trade.  Finance,  and  Securi- 
ty Economics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  defense  profits  and 
the  C-5A  program. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  recon- 
ciliation aspects  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91,  revising  and  replacing 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
vears  1984  and  1985. 

SD-608 

3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  2915.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  funds  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983. 

S-116.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland, 
Claude  G.  Swafford.  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  A.  Valois.  of  North  Carolina, 
William  C.  Durant  III.  of  Michigan. 
Robert  F.  Kane,  of  California,  and  Mi- 
chael B.  Wallace,  of  Mussissippi.  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SR-325 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  521.  to  encourage 
the  utilization  of  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice information  services  and  other  al- 
ternative proposals  for  the  exchange 
of  criminal  history  information  to 
assist  State-run  institutions  in  hiring 
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individuals  to  work   with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed   amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.   Post    Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  803,  to  establish 
the    Commission    on    the    Centennial 
Review  of  the  Civil  Service. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and    Stale    efforts    to    impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1196.  to  confer 

jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 

with  respect  to  certain  claims  of  the 

Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

SD-124 

Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals    and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  child  health- 
care programs. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings  on   pending   nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public 
Law  92-203),  with  relation  to  Shee 
Atika,  Inc. 

SD-124 

Conferees 
On  H.R.  2915.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

S-116,  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Riley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator  of   the   Federal   Railroad 
Administration. 

SR-253 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive   situation     exi-sting     between 
public  utilities  and  certain  small  busi- 
ness-owners. 

SR-428A 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  antitrust  policy  re- 
garding   joint    research    and    develop- 
ment ventures. 

2212  Rayburn  Building 
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10  00  am 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meetlnK.  to  resume  markup  of 
S  1330.  to  develop  long  term  job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 

States. 

SD-406 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Saundra  B    Armstrong,  of  California, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  long-term  health 

care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707,  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SD-106 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment/unem- 
ploymei.t  statistics  for  October. 

SD  628 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busine.ss   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94  469). 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  encour- 
age   investments    in    mortgage-backed 
securities    through    trusts    for    invest- 
ments in  mortgages. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business   meeting,   to   resume  consider- 
ation  of  S.   873.   e.stablishing   a   fund 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  provide  a.ssistance  to  certain  or- 
ganizations for  research  and  training 
in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  stud- 
ies, and  proposed  student  loan  consoli- 
dation amendments. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  50.  to  provide 
access  to  trade  remedies  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  S.  1672.  to  streamline  trade 
relief  procedures  and  make  trade  relief 
more  accessible  to  small  businesses. 

SD  215 
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9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Elliot  Ross  Buckley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives   to    promote    the    health    and 
well-being  of  the  American  family 

SD  430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments to   the  Clean   Air  Act   (Public 
Law  95-95),  focusing  on  acid  ram  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  197.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  provide 
for  a  study  on  the  adequacy  of  certain 
airline  industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  air  quality  aboard 
aircraft. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to    impo.se    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  busine.ss. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

Busine.ss  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act   (Public 
Law  95  95),  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro 
visions. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands   and    Reserved   Water   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  acquisition  and  termi- 
nation of  grazing   permits  or  licen.ses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment  pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act    (43    use,    315    et    .seq.)    at    the 
White   Sands   Missile   Range   in   New 
Mexico. 

SD-366 


11:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean    Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95  95),  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    redefine    old-age 
provisions    contained     in     the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
regulations   of    the    Lobbying    Act    of 
1946. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    human    re- 
.sources  impact  on  American  families 
and  women  in  transition. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busines,s   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    to    review- 
current   gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery   of   Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Clo.sed  business  meeting. 

S-207,  Capitol 


NOV!^ 
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9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Federal 

arts  policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act   (Public 
Law  95-95),  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD-406 

2  00  p.m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  am 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
I  abor  and  Human  Resources 
Husiness  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


tX  I  L\SK).\S  OF  RFM.ARKS 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   review   long-term 
care    policy    provisions    of    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  Job  Corp  programs. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on   pending  nomina- 
tions;  to   be    followed   by    a   business 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 


29191 

(\ANrELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 26.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  873.  es- 
tablishing a  fund  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  organizations  for  re- 
search and  training  in  Soviet  and  East- 
ern  European    studies,    and    proposed 
student     loan     consolidation     amend- 
ments. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Trade  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  S.  1723. 
to  redesignate  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative as  the  Presidents  represent- 
ative for  trade  negotiations. 

SD-215 
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(Legislative  day  oj  Monday,  October  24,  1963) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  us  observe  a  moment  of  silence 
for  the  marines  in  Lebanon  and  in 
Grenada,  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  and  their  loved  ones,  those  who 
are  injured,  and  those  whose  families 
do  not  know. 

God  of  mercy  and  love,  our  Nation, 
our  city,  our  elected  leaders  stmd  in 
need  of  divine  grace  and  guidance.  As 
the  Senate  pursues  es.senttal  legisla- 
tion which  cannot  wait,  the  clouds  of 
tragedy  in  Lebanon  and  uncertain  con- 
flict in  Grenada  hanfj  heavily  and  op- 
pressively over  all  activity.  The  grief 
of  families  who  have  lost  a  .son— the 
agony  of  others  who  wait  anxiously 
for  some  word  from  a  loved  one  is 
shared  by  all.  Dear  God,  help  us 
through  these  difficult  hours  that  the 
right  decisions  will  be  made,  the  right 
action  taken,  and  all  that  should  be 
done  will  be  done.  We  need  Thee, 
Lord.  Meet  us  in  grace  and  love. 
Humbly  we  beseech  Thee  in  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  now  to  confer  with 
the  minority  leader  on  a  range  of 
things,  primarily  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  a  number  of  compli- 
cations that  I  will  not  burden  the 
Senate  with  at  this  point  except  to  say 
that  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  the  parties 
involved,  which  includes  the  managers 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  and  the  debt  limit  matter,  I  will 
confer  once  more  with  the  minority 
leader  and  we  will  see  how  we  are 
going  to  proceed.  But  I  remind  Sena- 
tors that  we  have  a  debt  limit  that  ex- 
pires on  Monday  at  midnight,  and  the 
commitment  the  leadership  on  this 
side  has  made  is  that  we  will  stay  this 
week  as  long  as  we  need  to,  including 
Saturday,  in  order  to  try  to  finish  the 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  pre- 
pared to  make  any  further  aimounce- 
ment  on  the  course  of  action,  however, 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
Senator  Hatfield,  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  with  Senator 
Dole  and  Senator  Long,  or  at  least  to 
meet  with  the  minority  leader  after  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
his  colleagues  on  the.se  subjects. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate,  we  have  to 
finish  the  debt  limit.  We  need  to  finish 
the  supplemental,  and  we  have  very 
little  time  to  do   • 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  T  'i>  int  the  Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
to  consult  with  the  minority  leader  for 
just  a  moment.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  talk  this  morning.  Just  for  a 
second.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  KOREAN 
OFFICIALS  IN  BURMA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  a  terrorist  attack  in  Rangoon 
during  a  State  visit  by  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  decimated  the  Government 
of  our  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Seventeen  members  of  President 
Chuns  official  party  lost  their  lives  in 
that  attack.  The  dead  included  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Suh  Suk  Joon. 
the  Foreign  Minister.  Lee  Bum  Suk. 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. Kim  Dong  Whie.  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  Suh  Sang  Choi.  Secretary 
General  to  the  Presidency,  Hahm 
Byung  Choon,  Senior  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Kim  Jae  Ik,  and  sev- 
eral other  .senior  Korean  officials. 

Several  of  the  victims  were  well  and 
favorably  known  to  Members  of  this 
body,  and  to  many  other  Americans. 
They  had  studied  in  the  United 
States— the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
was  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Universi- 


ty and  others  received  degrees  from 
Harvard.  George  Washington,  Stan- 
ford, and  other  fine  American  institu- 
tions. They  had  also  worked  in  the 
United  States  as  profe.s.sors  in  Ameri- 
can universities  or  as  government  offi- 
cials. Many  of  us  remember  Secretary 
General  Hahm's  .service  here  as  his 
country's  Ambassador,  and  not  long 
ago  I  visited  with  Foreign  Minister 
Lee.  a  fine  man  for  whom  I  had  great 
affection  and  respect.  They  were  all 
men  of  truly  remarkable  talent,  in  eco- 
nomics, law.  and  politics,  and  they  had 
already  made  a  profound  and  lasting 
contribution  to  their  country  and  to 
the  United  States-Korea  relationship. 
They  were  friends  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  many  Americans. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  terrorist 
bombing,  which  came  little  more  than 
1  month  after  an  earlier,  equally 
savage  blow— the  Soviet  attack  on  a 
Korean  airliner— the  atmosphere  in 
Seoul  is  one  of  understandable  anger, 
and  frustration.  Although  Burma's  in- 
vestigation of  the  Rangoon  attack  is 
not  yet  complete,  there  is  a  widespread 
assumption  in  Seoul  that  North  Korea 
was  responsible  for  this  outrage,  and 
indeed  there  are  indications  that  point 
in  that  direction. 

Despite  the  intense  anger  felt 
toward  the  North  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  acted  with  great 
forbearance  and  restraint.  President 
Chun  has  declared  that  while  another 
provocation  of  this  magnitude  would 
bring  swift  retaliation,  none  is  contem- 
plated in  this  instance.  Instead,  he  has 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  win  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  competi- 
tion-a  competition  the  South  is  clear- 
ly winning. 

I  believe  this  moderate  and  state.s- 
manlike  approach  to  an  i.ssue  of  in- 
tense emotional  magnitude  is  exempla- 
ry. It  has  helped  to  insure  that  an 
always  dangerous  situation  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  does  not  become 
critically  so.  and  it  has  marked  with 
even  greater  clarity  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  our  Korean  ally  and 
its  Northern  adversary— the  difference 
between  civilized  behavior  and  the 
barbarity  of  those  who  do  not  accept 
civilized  standards  of  behavior.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  deserves,  and  has. 
the  full  support  of  the  United  Slates 
in  this  time  of  trial. 


#     this      hiillfl'     syin 


bol    ukniitus  st.ilcmcius  or   insertions   whiih   .irc   no!   spoken   b\    ihc   Mcmbtr  on   the   tloor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  sn  ordered. 


COMPUTERS  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  on  September  21 
made  some  important  points  about  the 
use  of  computer  technology  in  the 
classroom.  All  of  us  concerned  about 
improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
this  country  might  find  this  editorial, 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  report  it 
references,  useful  in  our  thinking 
about  remedies  we  in  the  Congress 
might  propose.  The  editorial  reminds 
us  that  quick  fix  remedies  are  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  especially 
quick  fix  proposals  to  outfit  our 
schools  with  computer  hardware  and 
software  before  an  adequate  needs  as- 
sessment and  a  use  plan  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  report  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.shingion  Po.st,  Sept.  21.  1983) 
Classrooms  and  Comptjters 

Improving  the  nation's  educational  .system 
will  require  many  years  of  thoughtful  in- 
ve.stment.  That  sort  of  long-term  commit- 
ment doesn't  suit  the  American  tempera- 
ment very  well,  and  many  would-be  reform- 
er.s  have  seized  upon  the  computer  as  a  way 
to  short-cut  the  procp.s.s.  Thoughtfully  used, 
computers  could  help  out  in  the  schools  in 
many  ways,  but  quick-fix  remedies  are  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Among  the  many  valuable  contributions 
made  in  the  recently  relea.sed  .study  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  a  sober  look  at  the  potential 
for  technology  in  improving  U.S.  education. 
The  history  of  classroom  innovations  is  not 
promising.  In  the  words  of  tlic  report:  •Vir- 
tually every  new  piece  of  hardware  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades has  been  oversold,  misused  and  eventu- 
ally di.scarded." 

Well-designed  computer  systems  could 
help  schools  in  many  ways.  They  can  tabu- 
late va.st  amounts  of  administrative  data, 
provide  access  to  research  material,  auto- 
mate and  enliven  rote  learning  and.  in  their 
most  sophisticated  incarnations,  communi- 
cate both  visually  and  verbally  with  stu- 
dents in  the  mastery  of  complicated  subject 
matter. 

None  of  these  wonders  is  produced,  how- 
ever, by  plunking  down  assorted  pieces  of 
hardware  in  classrooms.  A  computer  is  no 
better  than  the  software  that  tells  it  what 
to  do.  Without  thoughtfully  designed  in- 
structional  programs  that   are  thoroughly 


understood  by  teachers  and  made  a  part  of 
their  routine  curricula,  computers  will  be  of 
no  more  enduring  interest  or  value  to  stu- 
dents than  the  latest  arcade  gam?. 

Simply  'getting  to  know"  a  computer  is 
neither  difficult  nor  especially  useful  in 
itself.  Most  computer  asers  in  the  future 
will  require  no  more  complicated  skills  than 
typing,  reading  and  writing.  And  for  those 
who  want  ultimately  to  become  involved  in 
the  design  and  programming  of  computers, 
solid  understanding  of  mathematics,  lan- 
guage and  logic  is  far  better  preparation 
than  immersion  in  the  details  of  a  particu- 
lar system.  The  real  skill  in  using  computers 
lies  in  figuring  out  what  they  can  do  and 
how  they  can  do  it  better— not  in  telling 
them  how  to  do  it. 

The  Carnegie  report  has  many  thoughtful 
suggestions— none  of  them  simple  or  cost- 
less—for  making  the  current  wave  of  tech- 
nology a  more  u.seful  contribution  to  class- 
rooms than  earlier  waves.  Notably  absent 
from  that  list,  however,  are  the  scattershot 
tax-credit  proposals  that  would  allow  com- 
puter manufacturers  to  dump  their  surplus 
inventory  on  the  schools  at  the  taxpayers' 
cxpen.se. 

VIII.  Technology:  Extending  the 
Teachers  Reach 

Technology,  particularly  computers,  can 
enrich  instruction.  But  educators  are  con- 
fused about  preci.sely  what  the  new  ma- 
chines will  do.  The  strategy  .seems  to  be:  buy 
now.  plan  later.  The  absence  of  computer 
policy  is  it.self  a  policy  with  major  risks.  A 
number  of  important  steps  should  be  taken 
to  link  computers  to  school  objectives. 

No  school  should  buy  computers,  or  any 
other  expensive  piece  of  hardware,  until  key 
questions  have  been  asked— and  answered. 
Why  is  this  purchase  being  made?  Is  avail- 
able software  as  good  as  the  equipment? 
What  educational  objectives  will  be  served? 
Which  students  will  use  the  new  equipment, 
when,  and  why? 

In  purchasing  computers,  schools  should 
ba.se  their  decisions  not  only  on  the  quality 
of  the  equipment,  but  al.so  on  the  quality  of 
the  instructional  material  available.  School 
districts  al.so  should  lake  into  account  the 
commitment  of  the  computer  company  to 
work  alone— or  in  collaboration  with  other 
companies— to  develop  instructional  materi- 
als for  schools. 

Every  computer  firm  selling  hardware  to 
the  schools  should  establish  a  Special  In- 
structional Materials  Fund.  Such  a  fund 
would  be  used  to  develop,  in  consultation 
with  classroom  teachers,  high-quality, 
school-related  software. 

For  technology  to  be  used  effectively, 
teachers  must  learn  about  the  new  equip- 
ment. Computer  companies  should  provide 
technology  seminars  for  teachers  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  on  the  uses  of  computers  as 
a  leaching  tool. 

A  National  Commission  on  Computer  In- 
struction should  be  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  evaluate  the  software  now 
offered  for  school  use  and  propose  an  ongo- 
ing evaluation  procedure  that  would  be 
available  to  the  schools.  Outstanding  teach- 
ers should  comprLse  an  important  segment 
of  such  a  panel. 

Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  establish 
ten  Technology  Resource  Centers  on  univer- 
sity campu.ses— one  in  each  major  region  of 
the  nation.  These  centers  would  assemble, 
for  demonstration,  the  latest  technology. 
Computer  firms  would  provide  equipment, 
materials,  and  personnel  to  demonstrate 
what  is  available— and  how  it  can  be  used. 


Schools  should  relate  computer  resources 
to  their  educational  objectives.  Specifically, 
all  students  should  learn  about  computers; 
learn  with  computers;  and.  as  an  ultimate 
goal,  learn  from  computers.  The  first  priori- 
ty, however,  should  not  be  hands-on  experi- 
ence, but  rather  educating  students  about 
tlie  social  importance  of  technology  of 
which  the  computer  is  a  part. 

Prospects  for  a  technology  revolution  in 
education  go  far  beyond  computers. 
Through  the  use  of  television,  films,  video 
cas.settes.  the  classroom  can  be  enormously 
enriched.  In  this  connection,  we  recom- 
mend; 

A  National  Film  Library  should  be  estab- 
lished with  federal  support.  This  resource 
center  would  secure  outstanding  film  and 
television  programs,  both  commercial  and 
public  offerings,  index  and  edit  them,  and 
make  them  available  for  school  use. 

School  districts  with  access  to  a  cable 
channel  should  use  the  facility  for  school 
instruction  and  a  district-wide  plan  for  such 
use  should  be  developed. 

All  commercial  television  networks  should 
set  aside  prime-time  hours  every  week  to  air 
programs  for  education  and  •  *  *. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 


HUNDREDS  OF  FINGERS  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  TRIGGER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  good  is  our  nuclear  deterrent? 
Could  some  careless  or  blundering 
member  of  a  missile  crew  launch  a  nu- 
clear missile  at  the  Soviet  Union  and 
begin  the  last  war?  The  answer  is: 
■Yes."  Can  we  be  sure  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  should  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  against  us  we  would  so  surely 
retaliate  that  the  Soviets  could  be  as- 
sured that  any  first  strike  by  them 
would  be  an  act  of  suicide?  The  answer 
is:  "No."  Is  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
deterrent  as  accident  prone  as  ours? 
The  answer  is:  ■Very  probably  yes." 

Why  do  we  permit  this  colossal 
power  of  death  and  destruction  to 
threaten  our  existence  every  waking 
and  sleeping  minute  of  the  day  and 
night  as  long  as  we  live?  The  an.swer  is 
only  partly  because  massive  nuclear 
arsenals  are  now  a  fact  of  life  for  as 
long  as  we  live.  It  is  also  because  these 
massive  nuclear  arsenals  are  under  the 
control  of  many  human  begins  who 
are  as  fallible  as  all  the  rest  of  us 
human  beings.  Many  persons  have  the 
notion  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Sovie'  leader  will 
decide  whether  and  when  there  will  be 
a  nuclear  war  between  the  two  super- 
powers. We  know  both  are  fallible 
human  beings,  but  we  also  know  they 
have  generally  been  cautious  and  care- 
ful people  who  will  in  all  likelihood 
only  act  soberly  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the 
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consfquences  of  their  action.  We  also 
kno*  this  would  very  likely  be  true  of 
anv  I'nitcd  States  or  Soviet  head  of 
state  But  how  sure  are  we  that 
Reawan  or  Andropov  would  make  the 
fateful  dtcisiim  that  could  undermine 
the  rontiriiini  existence  of  our  two 
rountries  ' 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  Ortobir  18.  Joseph  Volz 
offers  some  rhillmK  answers  to  these 
questions  He  reports  that  there  are 
many  fln^;ers  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 
The  Volz  report  only  covers  the  U.S. 
land  ba-sed  missiles.  It  provides  a 
glancing  reference  to  the  decisions 
that  might  be  made  by  our  naval  per- 
sonnel in  deriding  whether  or  not  to 
launch  our  submarine  based  missiles, 
and  says  nothing  about  airborne  per- 
sonnel and  the  independence  of  their 
decision  to  launch  or  not  launch 
bomber-carried  nuclear  missiles.  Clear- 
ly whatever  independence  our  land- 
based  personnel  might  have  to  deter- 
mine the  launching  of  land-based  mis- 
siles, sea  and  airborne  personnel  would 
be  far  freer  to  fire  their  nuclear  mis 
siles.  Since  more  than  70  percent  of 
our  strategic  missiles  are  at  sea  or  in 
the  air.  the  discretion  to  decide  when 
the  last  world  war  starts  is  even  more 
widely  dispersed  than  Volz  describes  in 
his  article  and  he  describes  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  independent  discretion  in 
nuclear  missile  launching.  Further- 
more. Volz  does  not  report  on  the  cor- 
responding discretion  of  Russian  per- 
sonnel manning  their  massive  nuclear 
arsenal.  Most  of  their  missiles— more 
than  70  percent— are  land  based.  But 
they  are.  of  course,  at  scattered  sites 
and  in  spite  of  the  tight  centralization 
of  control  and  command  that  the  Rus- 
sians favor,  they  too  must  leave  the 
decision  to  launch  to  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals—under some  circumstances- 
such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
central  command  headquarters. 

The  Volz  article  dramatically  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  strongest  kind  of 
efforts  to  centralize  control  of  our  mis- 
sile system  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, much  discretion  still  stays  with 
individual  soldiers.  Consider  the  way 
the  Volz  story  leads  off; 

The  crewmen  at  the  Titan  missile  complex 
outside  Wichita.  Kansas,  were  irked  at 
having  to  leave  their  TV  set  to  walk  up.stairs 
and  pu.sh  the  acknowledge  button"  every 
time  headquarters  sent  a  message. 

So  they  rigged  up  a  Rube  Goldberg  gim- 
mick, using  parts  from  an  old  pinball  ma- 
chine. They  could  punch  the  button  with- 
out leaving  the  TV. 

But  Barry  Bird,  a  former  Titan  techni- 
cian, said  that  one  day  a  screw  from  the 
gimmick  dropped  down  into  the  launch 
panel. 

It  shorted  out  the  system  which  was  sup 
posed  to  prevent  the  missile  from  being 
fired  until  we  got  a  lawful  command."  Bird 
said.  In  other  words,  we  enabled  the  mi.ssile 
and  could  have  launched  it  without  getting 
the  okay  from  anybody  " 

Other  former  Titan  maintenance  men 
from   the    1970s   found   out   independently 
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said:  It  was  common  knowledge  among  the 
enlisted  men  that  it  did  not  take  much  to 
enable  the  mi-ssiles.  We  were  always  fooling 
around  with  them.  Only  the  officers  were  in 
the  dark  because  they  normally  did  not 
have  much  technical  background." 

Air  Force  officials  flatly  denied  that 
anyone  could  launch  the  missiles  with- 
out a  lawful  command,  according  to 
Volz.  Those  Air  Force  officials  may  be 
right  or  the  technicians  may  be  right. 
Frankly,  from  the  5  years  I  spent  in 
the  military  in  World  War  II.  I  would 
not  want  to  bet  against  the  techni- 
cians. It  seems  a  pretty  good  educated 
guess  that  under  .some  conditions, 
someone  down  the  line  probably  could 
fire  one  of  our  missiles. 

The  Volz  story  also  explores  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  military  personnel 
manning  our  missile  bases  might  dis- 
obey a  lawful  order  to  turn  their  keys 
and  fire  their  nuclear  missiles.  It 
seems  that  probably  some  would  fire, 
some  would  not.  But  Volz  points  out 
how  this  problem  has  been  met  with  a 
further  refinement  that  may  be  even 
more  dangerous.  Volz  found  that  even 
if  every  one  of  the  missile  crews  re- 
fused to  fire: 

A  general  flying  in  an  airborne  command 
post  called  Looking  Glass  has  the  power, 
when  given  the  word,  to  fire  them  all  .  .  . 
Its  a  backup  system  .  .  to  insure  launch  if 
ground  communications  are  wiped  out. 

Could  the  general  overrule  everyone 
and  launch  on  his  own  discretion?  The 
answer  is  not  very  comforting.  He 
could  do  so  only  in  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  reminds  us 
once  again  that  we  must  find  a  way  to 
end  this  suicidal  rush  to  nuclear  exter- 
mination via  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  have  to  find  a  way  to  stop  this 
runaway  nuclear  arms  technology.  If 
there  is  a  better  answer  than  the  nu- 
clear freeze  followed  by  massive, 
mutual  verifiable  reductions,  let  us 
hear  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
by  Joseph  Volz  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[Prom  the  New  York  News.  Oct.  18.  19831 
Arms  Control.  Living  With  the  Bomb: 
How  Many  Fingers  on  Trigger? 
(By  Joseph  Volz) 
The  crewmen  at  the  Titan  mi.ssile  complex 
outside  Wichita,  Kan.,  were  irked  at  having 
to  leave  their  TV  set  to  walk  upstairs  and 
push  the  "acknowledge  button"  every  time 
headquarters  sent  a  me.s.sage. 

So  they  rigged  up  a  Rube  Goldberg  gim 
mick.  using  parts  from  an  old  pinball  ma 
chine.  They  could  punch  the  button  with- 
out leaving  the  TV. 

But  Barry  Bird,  a  former  Titan  techni- 
cian, said  that  one  day  a  screw  from  the 
gimmick  dropped  down  into  the  launch 
panel. 

It  shorted  out  the  system  which  was  sup 
posed   to   prevent   the   missile    from   being 


;.iid  until  we  got  a  lawful  command."  Bird 
said.  In  other  words,  we  enabled  the  missile 
and  could  have  launched  it  without  getting 
the  okay  from  anybody." 

Other  former  Titan  maintenance  men 
from  the  1970s  found  out  independently 
that  they  could  fire  their  missiles,  too.  One 
said:  "It  was  common  knowledge  among  the 
enlisted  men  that  it  did  not  lake  much  to 
enable  the  missiles.  We  were  always  fooling 
around  with  them.  Only  the  officers  were  in 
the  dark  because  they  normally  did  not 
have  much  technical  background." 

Bird  and  his  buddies  never  made  an  effort 
to  actually  fire  their  missiles.  No  American 
has  tried  to  fire  a  nuclear  weapon  for  real 
since  President  Harry  Truman  ordered  B- 
29s  to  drop  those  two  A-bombs  on  Japan  38 
years  ago. 

Yet  in  this  supersonic  age— a  Minuteman 
can  hit  the  Soviet  Union  30  minutes  after 
launch— the  question  remains:  Could  a 
weapon  be  fired  by  a  deranged  officer,  or  by 
accident? 
Air  Force  officials  insist  the  answer  is 
no."  Whatever  might  have  been  possible  a 
decade  ago.  they  say.  is  not  possible  now. 

In  the  Titan  system- which  carries  a  huge 
ninc-megaton  warhead,  biggest  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal— a  system  has  been  installed  to  pre- 
vent any  firing  before  a  six-number  code,  ra- 
dioed from  headquarters,  is  punched  in  at 
the  missile  site.  Anyone  trying  code  num- 
bers in  some  kind  of  process  of  elimination 
would  quickly  set  off  a  warning  light  at 
higher  headquarters. 

First  Lt.  David  French,  an  instructor  in 
the  newer  Minuteman  system,  agrees. 

"No  one  has  the  codes  on  the  Minuteman 
we  need  to  launch,"  he  .said.  "A  madman 
couldn't  launch.  The  safeguards  are  fabu- 
lous and  they  work.  We  could  all  get  togeth- 
er and  there  is  no  way  we  could  launch." 

But  how  about  an  accident?  Three  years 
ago,  two  Titan  missile  officers  became  con- 
vinced that  somehow  a  live  missile  had  been 
activated  while  they  were  going  through  a 
test -launch  procedure.  They  refused  to 
press  the  launch  button,  believing  they  had 
single-handedly  prevented  World  War  HI. 

When  Parade  magazine  published  their 
account  last  August.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis, 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
was  so  concerned  that  he  rushed  to  the  Pen- 
tagon to  tell  correspondents  the  two  young 
officers  did  not  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  The  missile  had  been  electroni- 
cally disabled  even  though  the  panel  lights 
continued  to  function. 

Former  Lt  David  Mosley.  since  discharged 
for  being  overweight,  told  Parade  that  he 
and  his  commander.  Capt.  Henry  Win.setl. 
later  court-martialed  for  falsifying  records, 
"saved  the  world"  on  Nov.  19.  1980.  by  refus- 
ing to  fire  their  missile  at  silo  532-4  out.side 
Wichita.  Mosley  said  he  could  not  be  certain 
if  the  mi-ssile  would  have  hit  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  "it  probably  would  have  gone 
north." 

Davis  insisted,  though,  that  the  missile 
was  involved  in  a  "combined  systems  check" 
and  the  fir.sl  thing  you  have  is  a  separate 
maintenance  team  which  comes  out  and 
takes  all  the  firing  squibs  out  of  the  missile, 
takes  all  the  components  out  that  permit  it 
to  fire  its  liquid  propellants." 
He  said:  "The  missile  cannot  fire." 
A  team  of  Wichita  Eagle  Beacon  reporters 
investigated  Mosley's  account  at  the  same 
time  as  Parade  and.  after  watching  an  Air 
Force  simulation  of  a  Titan  launch,  decided 
the  account  could  not  be  verified  The  paper 
did  not  print  a  story  at  the  time. 


But  there  is  another  angle  to  the  story— 
reporters  Nolan  Walters  and  Michael  Gins- 
burg  now  conclude  that  for  two  weeks  after 
the  lest,  the  missile  was  not  operational  and 
Air  Force  brass  were  not  aware  of  it  SAC 
headquarters  had  one  less  missile  ready  to 
fire  than  it  thought. 

John  Hammans,  a  former  Titan  mechanic, 
takes  the  question  of  missile  inoperabilUy 
one  step  further.  He  claims  that  at  any 
given  time  your  missile  could  be  down  and 
you  wouldn't  know  it.  There  was  no  fool- 
proof system  of  quality  control." 

Even  if  a  few  missiles  are  down,  provided 
SAC  commanders  know  about  them.  U.S. 
defenses  are  not  dangerously  weakened, 
SAC  officials  say.  After  all.  there  are  thou- 
sands of  warheads,  and  SAC  retargets 
Soviet  bases,  making  sure  that  the  most  im 
portanl  ones  are  always  under  the  nuclear 
gun. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  be  consid- 
ered: With  all  the  .safeguards  built  into  the 
missile  system  to  prevent  an  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launch,  could  the  Soviets  ac- 
tually destroy  all  of  the  U.S.  missiles  before 
we  were  able  to  make  a  decision  to  fire? 

It's  po.ssible.  some  experts  say.  The  Na- 
tional Command  Authority-meaning  the 
FYesident  and  other  U.S.  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders— must  order  any  launch.  Yet  a 
sub  submerged  in  the  Atlantic  off  Norfolk. 
Va..  could  blow  up  the  nations  capital 
within  12  minutes  after  firing  its  missiles. 

If  the  President  and  most  of  the  cabinet 
were  killed,  the  American  government 
would  be  out  of  business.  Yet  the  remaining 
civilian  leaders  still  would  have  to  decide 
quickly  what  to  do.  The  American  decision 
would  have  to  be  made  within  about  30  min- 
utes-the  amount  of  time  it  would  take 
Soviet  land  based  missiles  to  wipe  out  all 
American  land-based  missiles. 

That  would  leave  U.S.  missile-carrying 
.subs  at  sea.  But  chances  are  good,  .say  the 
experts,  that  radio  communications  to  the 
subs  would  have  been  completely  wiped  out 
by  Soviet  missile  blasts. 

Even  more  important  than  our  technical 
ability  is  whether  the  U.S.  has  the  willpow- 
er to  retaliate. 

Do  we?  Is  it  possible  that  our  young  mis- 
silemen  will  not  put  their  keys  into  their 
launch  panels  when  they  get  the  real  word, 
like  Mosley  and  Winsett  mistakenly 
thought  they  had  received? 

Perhaps  the  missilemen  might  believe  the 
air  defense  computers  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aerospace  Defense  Command  had 
goofed  again,  as  they  had  in  the  past.  Or. 
perhaps  the  officers  would  reason  that  they 
would  not  be  the  ones  to  kill  millions  of  in- 
nocents, regardless  of  who  fired  first. 

At  a  time  when  intentions  are  more  im- 
portant than  actions.  U.S.  officials  want  to 
make  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  will  strike 
back.  If  the  Soviets  really  believed  we  would 
not  fire,  they  might  be  willing  to  try  to  crip- 
ple us  with  a  nuclear  attack. 

So  once  again,  the  focus  shifts  to  the  mis- 
sile silos.  Will  the  crews  fire,  or  will  the 
1.000  Minuteman  missiles  sit  like  paralyzed 
giants  unable  to  attack  before  they,  them- 
selves, are  destroyed?  Prof.  Arthur  Sweny,  a 
Wichita  Stale  University  industrial  psychol- 
ogist who  has  done  an  exhaustive  study  of 
misslemen.  says  there  is  no  way  to  know 
what  will  happen  in  those  final  moments, 
regardless  of  what  the  crewmen  say  now. 

But  there  have  been  published  reports 
thai  in  November  1979.  when  for  a  short 
time  NORAD  thought  real  missiles  had 
been  fired  at  the  U.S..  some  crewman  did 
not  insert  their  launch  keys. 


Air  Force  officials  say  the  NORAD  error 
was  discovered  so  quickly  that  the  missile- 
men  did  not  have  to  insert  their  keys.  No 
one  did  anything  improper,  says  the  high 
command. 

Clearly,  though,  some  Air  Force  officers 
believe,  to  this  day.  that  some  missilemen 
did  not  perform  properly.  Because  of  that 
incident,  says  Capt  Gary  Strasburg.  a  Min- 
uteman flight  commander.  "We've  had  it 
drilled  into  us  to  follow  orders  so  much  that 
I  think  the  guys  would  go  ahead  and  insert 
their  keys  to  avoid  what  happened  in  1979." 

Okay,  suppose— despite  everything— the 
Minuteman  commanders  refuse  to  launch. 
What  then? 

Well,  it  turns  out  that  although  Air  Force 
recruiters  don't  stress  the  point  when  look- 
ing for  missile  crews,  all  the  missiles  can  be 
launched  even  if  every  silo  commander  re- 
fuses to  put  in  his  key. 

A  general  flying  in  an  airborne  command 
post  called  "Looking  Glass  "  has  the  power, 
when  given  the  word,  to  fire  them  all.  Its  a 
backup  system,  not  designed  to  override 
some  kind  of  rebellion  by  silo  commanders, 
but  instead  to  insure  launch  if  ground  com- 
munications are  wiped  out. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  missile  age. 
that  raises  a  new  question:  Could  a  crazed 
general— a  Looking  Glass  plane  is  in  the  air 
at  all  times— override  everybody  and  blast 
off  himself? 

Air  Force  officials  again  reply  "no."  They 
insist  that  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  air- 
borne commander  is  locked  out  of  the 
system.  It  is  only  in  emergencies  that  he  has 
the  power  to  fire. 

Even  if  the  Air  Force  feels  it  has  the 
power  to  stop  a  nuclear  madman,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  Navy.  There  is  no 
way  to  halt  a  submarine  crew  from  firing 
off  its  weapons.  Navy  officials  concede  pri- 
vately. 

The  Navy's  launch  procedures  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  upcoming  article. 


GOLDKN  PXEECE  AW.ARD  FOR 
OCTOBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
gave  my  Golden  F'leece  Award  for  the 
month  of  October  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  — 
HUD— for  wasting  S232.000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  because  HUD  officials 
could  not  do  simple  addition.  Private 
landlords  hauled  away  this  juicy  wind- 
fall when  HUD  bureaucrats  miscalcu- 
lated rental  payments.  The.se  adders 
puffed  the  rents  and  snaked  $232,000 
from  the  taxpayers'  alligator  wallets 
when  they  should  have  scaled  back 
the  payments. 

HUD  forked  over  these  overpay- 
ments to  landlords  who  own  housing 
projects  in  Dallas.  Chicago,  and  San 
Franci-sco.  The  tenants  who  live  in 
these  projects  pay  about  25  percent  of 
the  rent  while  HUD— meaning  the  tax- 
payer—pays the  rest. 

Because  the  taxpayer  pays  most  of 
the  rent.  HUD  is  supposed  to  require 
landlords  to  submit  financial  data  jus- 
tifying proposed  rent  increa.ses.  If  they 
expect  utility  costs  to  increase  7  per- 
cent, for  example.  HUD  approves  an 
increase  sufficient  to  pay  these  addi- 
tional costs. 


In  a  sample  of  46  requested  rental 
increases,  which  were  checked  after 
HUD  had  approved  them,  the  Depart- 
ment paid  an  additional  $1,900,000  in 
rent,  but  $232,000  of  this  total  was  flat 
overpaid  because  of  plain  old  errors  in 
addition.  The  error  rate  amounted  to  a 
staggering  12  percent  of  the  total.  If 
this  same  error  rate  applies  through- 
out HUD,  the  taxpayer  is  beign  bilked 
out  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

HUD  supervisors  were  out  to  lunch 
and  did  not  check  the  data  on  27  of 
the  46  requested  increases.  The  addi- 
tion errors  slipped  by  when  supervi- 
sors rubberstamped  whatever  their  in- 
boxes  contained. 

These  addition  errors  were  all  loo 
typical  of  HUD's  management  of  this 
program.  Some  of  the  required  justifi- 
cation data  were  missing  for  37  of  the 
46  approved  increases.  HUD  approved 
every  cent  of  the  $1.9  million  even 
though  $1.2  million  was  unjustified  as 
required  by  HUD  regulations. 

Landlords  could  have  submitted  this 
data  and  HUD  promptly  lost  it.  Or 
HUD  officials  may  have  approved  the 
increases  without  the  data.  In  either 
ca,se.  HUD  stands  convicted  of  admin- 
istrative sloppiness.  Perhaps  HUD 
really  stands  for  have  not  use  dili- 
gence. 

The  Department  has  been  organized 
and  reorganized  into  administrative 
chaos.  I  am  sure  that  top  management 
gets  a  kick  from  shifting  boxes  around 
on  an  organizational  chart.  But  HUD"s 
performance  down  in  the  trenches 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  manage- 
ment should  spend  less  time  brewing 
this  organizational  snake-oil  and  more 
time  dealing  with  the  ABC's  of  proper 
management. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AT  BIRKENAU 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Joseph  Stalin  once  said  that  "a  single 
death  is  a  tragedy.  A  million  deaths  is 
a  statistic."  This  seemed  to  be  his  own 
personal  justification  for  the  massa- 
cres of  millions  of  his  own  people  in 
the  wake  of  his  purges;  for  Stalin,  his- 
tory would  not  take  offense  to  such  an 
impersonal  loss  of  life— people  would 
ne\er  be  close  enough  to  feel  the  pain. 
Hitler  probably  reasoned  in  a  similar 
manner.  Only  the  survivors  would  feel 
the  suffering;  the  untouched  would 
choose  not  to  believe  or  simply  to 
forget. 

Sadly,  much  of  what  these  ruthless 
men  predicted  has  come  true.  The  mil- 
lions who  died  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
have  become  statistics  in  the  minds  of 
many;  the  personal  emotion  of  such 
tragedy  has  been  muted  by  our  long- 
ing to  forget  and  move  on.  Granted  we 
must  not  dwell  on  the  past.  But  we 
must  live  the  present  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  in  our  minds.  We 
must  live  with  that  bond  of  humanity 
that  says  we  can  feel  the  suffering  of 
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others— even  if  they  are  far  away  from 
us.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  more  humane  than  Mr.  Stalin 
gives  us  credit  for;  for  us.  a  million 
deaths  should  mean  a  million  trage- 
dies. 

Perhaps  in  poetry  we  can  capture 
the  true  human  emotions  associated 
with  the  pain  and  suffering  of  others. 
as  distant  as  they  may  be.  Joy  Ander- 
son visited  Auschwitz  in  1983  and  gave 
us  such  a  piece,  entitled  The  Butter- 
fly at  Birkenau ": 

Forty  years  of  memorie.s  could  not  be  put 
to  rest  until  I  came  to  the  place  where  suf- 
fering/ of  unspeakable  magnitude  was  the 
everyday  experience  of  my  people./ 

The  need  to  commingle  my  scream  of  out 
rage  with  their  cries  of  pain— all  this  time  I 
had  focused  on  the/  enormity  of  their  pun 
ishment  and  their  days  of  deprivation  and 
humiliation:/ 

But  that  was  before  I  saw  the  butterfly  at 
Birkenau. 

We  were  there  to  say  we  did  not  forget, 
and  to  light  the  candle  of  remembrance.  In 
those  shattering  moments  of/identity  I 
looked  where  no  one  should  ever  have 
needed  to  look-into  the  charred  chambers 
of  death./  and  there  in  the  midst  of  unbear 
able  despair,  sweetly  and  .surely,  the  butter- 
fly flew  into  the  pit/  and  stayed  to  hear  our 
collective  prayer./ 

I  knew  all  at  once  the  collective  souls  of 
my  people  were  surely  in  Heaven  basking  in 
an  everlasting  glow./ 

At  the  very  moment  the  .service  ended.  I 
watched  the  butterfly  gracefully  ascend  up. 
up  toward  the  blue  heaven./  I  understood 
the  sign  G  d  had  given  me  in  this  hell  hole 
on  earth./ 

My  brothers  and  sisters  are  at  peace  for 
I.  ever—/ 

And  the  beast  is  in  the  fire—/ 

Becau.se  I  saw  the  butterfly  at  Birkenau. 

Hopefully,  we  can  feel  a  sense  of  suf- 
fering that  this  passage  tries  to 
convey— a  sense  of  individuals  rather 
than  statistics.  There  is  also  a  .sense  of 
hope  in  the  poem,  as  those  who  had 
the  evil  perpetuated  against  them  are 
at  peace  forever. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  genocide  strikes  individuals,  and 
each  victim  feels  its  pain.  That  it 
brings  so  many  personal  tragedies  is 
reason  enough  for  a  treaty  to  deal 
with  it.  I  thus  urge  ratification  of  the 
vital  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .'^n  ordered. 


THE    INDUCTION    UF    DR.    JAMES 
BURROWS  EDWARDS  AS  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    MEDICAL    UNI 
VERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  October  15.  1983.  Dr.  James 


Burrows  Edwards  officially  became 
the  sixth  president  of  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  (MUSC), 
which  is  located  in  historic  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

When  this  reputable  college  was  es- 
tablished in  1824.  its  first  chief  admin- 
istrators were  called  deans.  The  first 
dean  of  MUSC  was  Thomas  G.  Prio- 
leau.  who  served  from  1824  to  1828. 
The  era  of  deans  ended  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Kenneth  M.  Lynch, 
who.  after  holding  the  title  of  dean 
from  1943  to  1949.  became  the  first 
president  of  MUSC.  Each  of  the  deans 
and  presidents  who  have  led  MUSC 
since  its  founding  have  served  ably  in 
their  leadership  positions,  and  their 
valuable  contributions  are  worthy  of 
recognition.  Dr.  Edwards  is  certain  to 
continue  in  this  tradition  of  adminis- 
trative excellence. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  honored  to  join 
Vice  President  George  Bush,  who  de- 
livered the  keynote  address,  at  the  in- 
duction ceremony  for  Dr.  Edwards  at 
MUSC  on  October  15.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  stated  in  his  speech  at  this 
important  event.  Dr.  Edwards  is  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  many  areas,'  and 
his  proven  record  of  accomplishments 
make  him  one  of  South  Carolina's 
finest  sons. 

In  addition  to  being  a  respected  oral 
surgeon.  Dr.  Edwards  has  made  nu- 
merous achievements  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. He  -served  with  dedication  as  a 
State  senator:  as  the  first  Republican 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  since  Re- 
construction; and  as  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  a  key 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  In 
each  of  those  pests.  Dr.  Edwards 
worked  ably  and  diligently  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Edwards  left  Washington  to  take 
on  yet  another  challenging  responsi- 
bility—assuming the  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  country's  most  out- 
standing medical  colleges.  In  this  post. 
Dr.  Edwards  will  continue  to  build 
upon  his  tremendous  reputation  for 
public  service  by  utilizing  his  medical 
and  administrative  expertise  to  benefit 
MUSC.  an  institution  which  shares  his 
commitment  to  excellence  in  health 
care. 

In  addition  to  the  Vice  President,  my 
wife,  Nancy  and  I  were  plea.sed  to  join 
many  other  distinguished  individuals 
at  the  induction  ceremony.  They  in- 
cluded: Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond 
J.  Donovan:  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Hartnett:  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Carroll  Campbell,  Jr.:  former 
South  Carolina  Governor  Robert  E 
McNair:  South  Carolina  State  Treas- 
urer Grady  L.  Patterson.  Jr.:  Comp- 
troller General  Earle  E.  Morris,  Jr.: 
and  South  Carolina  State  Senator 
Rembert  C.  Dennis. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share 
more  about  this  significant  event,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Vice 
President  Bush's  keynote  address.  Dr. 


Edwards'  inaugural  message,  and  the 
induction  program  appear  in  the 
Record  in  their  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Dr.  Edwards  well  in 
this  new  endeavor,  and  I  am  confident 
that  great  progress  in  the  medical 
field  will  be  made  under  Dr.  Edwards' 
direction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  George  Bush 
AT  THE  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  this  represents 
a  sort  of  homecoming  for  Barbara,  who  at- 
tended school  right  here  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  Ashley  Hall. 

We've  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  South 
Carolina,  and  Charleston,  quite  a  few  limes 
over  the  years— often  enough  so  that  we  feel 
at  home  and  among  friends  whenever  we 
have  a  chance  to  travel  this  way. 

That's  certainly  true  today,  as  we  gather 
to  install  Jim  Edwards,  a  native  Charleston!- 
an.  as  President  of  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Were  glad  to  be  here,  to 
share  this  moment  with  you.  becau.se  this  is 
a  proud  day  for  Charleston.  It  s  a  proud  day 
for  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  And  its  a 
proud  day -indeed,  a  historic  day- for  the 
great  cause  of  medical  education  and  health 
care  across  America. 

Reflecting  on  what  this  moment,  this  day, 
means  to  this  audience.  I'm  reminded  of  the 
theme  of  President  Reagan's  inaugural  ad- 
dress, delivered  nearly  three  years  ago,  in 
January.  1981. 

The  President  spoke  of  a  new  beginning 
for  our  country.  That's  exactly  what  I  be- 
lieve Jim  Edwards  leadership  means  to  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Today  marks  a  new  beginning— and  what  a 
magnificent  tradition  your  new  university 
president  lia.s  to  build  on. 

Medical  education  in  South  Carolina  has  a 
long,  distinguished  history.  That  history 
began  with  the  founding  of  this  institution 
as  the  first  medical  school  in  the  Deep 
South,  in  1824. 

At  that  time,  there  were  only  14  schools  of 
medicine  in  all  the  United  States.  The 
American  medical  profession  was  still  in  its 
formative  stage,  and  heie  in  South  Carolina 
your  first  medical  school  student  body  con- 
sisted of  30  would-be  doctors. 

It  wa-s  in  November.  1824  that  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina  opened  its  doors 
in  what  has  been  described  a.s  a  'proper 
ceremony  before  an  interested  public." 

I  wonder  what  a  member  of  that  early 
19th  century  audience  would  think  if  he  or 
she  could  tx-  here  to  .see  the  great  tree  of 
learning-a  palmetto,  of  course- that's 
grown  from  the  seeds  planted  that  day  160 
years  ago'.' 

Today  the  six  colleges  that  compri.so  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  enroll 
some  2500  students  and  more  than  300  med- 
ical residents,  with  700  fulltime  and  800 
part-time  faculty  members  across  the  state. 
But  its  not  accurate  to  measure  the 
growth  and  .social  impact  of  your  Medical 
University  simply  by  citing  the  size  of  your 
student  body  and  faculty.  There's  also  the 
vital  contribution  made  by  the  University's 
teaching  hospital  to  health  care  in  South 
Carolina,  treating  amore  than  20,000  sched- 


uled   patients    and    approximately    200,000 
outpatients  each  year. 

From  a  small  medical  college  to  a  great 
medical  university  — this  institution,  like 
South  Carolina  as  a  whole,  has  come  quite  a 
way  since  1824. 

But  impressive  as  that  record  of  progress 
and  growth  may  be.  if  I  could  sum  up  the 
meaning  of  today's  ceremonies  in  one  brief 
thought,  that  thought  would  be:  The  best  is 
still  to  come. 

The  best  is  still  to  come:  the  members  of 
this  audience  know  it— all  South  Carolinians 
know  it— and  I  know  it— because  we  know 
Jim  Edwards. 

We  know  Jim  as  professional  in  his  field,  a 
practicing  oral  surgeon. 
We  know  him  as  a  professor,  a  teacher. 
We  know  him  a-s  public  servant  who  rose 
to  the  highest  position  in  state  government 
and  carried  out  his  duties  with  a  sure 
hand— diligently,  .skillfully,  and  with  the 
larger  interests  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina always  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

And  we  know  him— in  my  own  case  and 
Senator  Thurmond's  from  first-hand  obser- 
vation in  Washington— as  a  member  of 
President  Reagan's  Cabinet  who  took  on 
and  mastered  a  tough  assignment,  c-aling 
with  the  problem  of  energy— one  of  our 
most  critical  areas  of  national  concern. 

We  know  Jim  Edwards  in  all  these  roles. 
But  mo.sl  important  for  the  future  of  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  we 
know  him  as  a  leader  and  an  administrator 
who  has  the  dedication,  the  vision  and  the 
know-how  to  get  things  done. 

The  Southea.st  is  rapidly  emerging  as  a 
pivotal  region  for  American  medical  educa- 
tion, research  and  health  care.  We're  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  being  done  at  Duke 
and  Vanderbilt  Universities,  in  Atlanta  and 
in  Birmingham. 

Knowing  Jim  Edwards  as  I  do.  I  don't 
have  the  slighle.st  doubt  that  were  going  to 
.see  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na take  its  place  not  simply  as  an  important 
institution  in  this  state  but  as  one  of  the 
great  health  centers  of  this  region— and  of 
the  nation. 

Today,  as  I've  said  marks  a  new  beginning. 
In  the  years  ahead,  the  .sen.se  of  hope  and 
expectation  South  Carolinians  feel  today 
will  be  more  than  justified.  The  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  will  advance- 
it  will  flourish-it  will  bring  new  credit  and 
distinction  to  the  tradition  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  health  care  in  your  state. 

And  it  will  accomplish  all  this,  in  my  opin- 
ion. becau.se  central  to  that  tradition-the 
tradition  of  ever-improving  medical  educa- 
tion and  service  to  people- is  the  concept 
that  quality  medical  care  can  best  be  provid- 
ed in  a  free,  not  a  government-controlled 
and  regulated  system. 

As  President  Reagan  told  the  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  a  few 
months  ago,  "We  have  the  be.st  care  in  the 
world,  because  it  has  remained  private.  And. 
working  together,  we'll  keep  it  that  way." 

This  isn't  to  argue  that  our  sy.stem  is  per- 
fect. As  long  as  suffering  and  illness  exist  in 
this  world,  no  health  care  system  can  be  de- 
scribed as  perfect.  But  whatever  its  limita- 
tions, America's  health  care  system  remains 
the  worlds  finest.  And  make  no  mistake, 
we're  determined  to  keep  it  that  way.  with 
administrators  like  Jim  Edwards  and  in.sti- 
tutions  like  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  forefront. 

Yet  medical  education,  as  we  know,  is 
simply  one  facet— crucial  though  it  may 
be— of  our  nation's  educational  system. 

If  we're  going  to  have  .skilled  physicians 
along  with   leaders  in  other   fields  in   the 


years  ahead,  we  need  to  a.sk  hard  quest ion.s 
today  about  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion from  elementary  school  through  the 
undergraduate  college  level. 

These  hard  questions  are  being  asked, 
with  fresh  urgency,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation report  on  the  state  of  education  in 
America— a  report  alarming  in  its  implica- 
tions for  the  future  unless  changes  are 
made  in  the  current  approach  being  taken 
to  this  problem. 

As  the  Commission  report  points  out.  the 
answer  to  these  hard  questions  doesn't  lie. 
as  some  have  insisted  in  past  years,  in 
simply  spending  money.  The  record  of 
recent  decades  is  one  of  ever-increasing  ex- 
penditures and  ever-decreasing  results,  in 
terms  of  educational  standards. 

Money  is  needed,  yes.  because  there  is  no 
short-cut  to  quality  education  and  because, 
as  Senator  Thurmond  has  srid.  quality  edu- 
cation is  "the  most  valuable  gift  we  can  give 
our  children.  " 

But  not  money  alone.  What's  needed  is 
money  well-spent. 

Even  before  the  National  Commission 
filed  its  report.  President  Reagan  recognized 
and  addressed  this  problem.  Many  of  the 
Commi.ssion's  recommendations— such  as 
merit  pa.v  to  provide  incentives  for  teach- 
ers—reinforced the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent's views  on  how  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  American  education. 

That  has  been  and  remains  one  of  the  top 
priorities  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
But  ultimately  the  answer  to  our  education- 
al problems  lies  not  in  Washington  or  in  any 
vaunted  panaceas  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton. The  answer  lies— and  this  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  administration  is  in  har- 
mony. I  believe,  with  the  philosophy  of 
most  South  Carolinians— at  the  state  and 
local  levels. 

If  we're  to  improve  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education,  the  initiative  has  to  be  taken 
at  the  gra.ss  roots,  where  the  problems  ad- 
dres.sed  by  the  National  Commission  are 
uniquely  realized  and  understood. 

We  need  concerned  parents— concerned 
citizens— concerned  and  skilled  administra- 
tors to  get  American  education  as  a  whole 
back  on  track— to  prepare  the  doctors,  lead- 
ers and  citizens  of  future  years  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  free  society. 

I  mean  .skilled  administrators  in  the  field 
of  education  like  Jim  Edwards— men  and 
women  up  to  a  great  challenge  and  who 
have  the  vision,  courage  and  initiative  to 
put  our  nation's  resources  to  work  for  the 
greatest  possible  good. 

Jim.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  as- 
signment. And  I  congratulate  the  Medical 
University  and  the  people  of  Charleston  and 
of  South  Carolina  on  having  a  native  son 
like  Jim  Edwards  to  lake  on  that  assign- 
ment. 

Barbara  and  I  are  glad  to  have  had  the  op 
porlunity  to  be  here  on  this  day  of  new  be- 
ginning—a beginning.  I  feel  certain,  that 
will  bring  vast  rewards  to  the  field  of  health 
care  and  medicine  here  in  South  Carolina 
and  across  America  as  we  move  into  the 
decade  of  the  1990's  and  on  into  the 
Twenty-first  century. 

Speech   Delivered   by   James   B.    Edwards. 
D.M.D..  ON  THE  Occasion  of  his  Installa- 
tion AS  President  of  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity OF  South  Carolina 
Mr.   Vice   President.  Mrs.   Bush.  Senator 

and  Mrs  Thurmond.  Congressman  and  Mrs. 

Hartnett.  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 

students,  faculty,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 


1  am.  indeed,  honored  today  to  liavt-  sucli 
an  outstanding  group  of  leaders  to  share 
this  occasion  with  us  here  at  M.U.S.C.  We 
are  especially  honored  to  have  the  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Bush  with  us.  Barbara  is 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  gracious  ladies 
in  Washington. 

I  have  known  the  Vice  President  for  many 
years,  and  have  observed  him  closely  during 
my  years  in  Washington.  I  admire  him  for 
his  clarity  of  thought,  and  his  courage  to 
take  a  stand.  We  are.  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  our  Vice  President,  and  I  feel 
that,  .some  day.  he  is  also  going  to  make  an 
outstanding  President. 

For  over  11  months  now.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  President  of  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
proud  to  tell  you  that  this  University,  in 
some  way.  on  every  day.  stands  and  shines. 
This  University  shines  when  a  young  stu- 
dent gains  insight  and  knowledge  concern- 
ing a  procedure  or  theory,  when  a  patient  is 
successfully  treated,  or  when  a  break- 
through occurs  in  one  of  our  fine  research 
laboratories. 

These  11  months  have  passed  quickly.  If 
asked  what  events  stand  out.  I  would  start 
with  my  first  day  in  office  on  November  5. 
1982.  On  that  day.  I  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Private  Sector  Task  Force  of  lead- 
ing South  Carolina  businessmen.  Their 
charge  was  to  study  the  University's  oper- 
ations in  light  of  the  best  current  business 
practices.  This  Task  Force  was  exceedingly 
generous,  providing  us  with  approximately 
330  workdays  of  free  consultation,  valued  at 
more  than  $275,000.  I  salute  these  outstand- 
ing South  Carolinians  for  their  generosity.  I 
thank  them  for  their  many  excellent  recom- 
mendations. And.  I  hold  up  their  work  as  a 
national  model  of  private-public  coopera- 
tion. 

Also,  on  the  first  two  days  in  office.  I  vis- 
ited seven  major  affiliated  hospitals  in  the 
State.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  pledge 
cooperation  and  to  see  the  progress  in 
health  care  that  is  being  made.  I  was, 
indeed.  impre.ssed  by  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  services  that  I  found.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Medical  University,  as 
the  administrating  institution,  had  a  part  in 
this  progress. 

Shortly  after  assuming  this  office,  we 
drew  a  set  of  objectives  to  enhance  the  Uni- 
versity's three  major  missions  of  education, 
research  and  service.  One  of  my  strong  in- 
terests has  been  an  expanded  role  for  the 
University  as  a  patient  referral  center.  In 
this  regard,  we  will  be  undergoing  much  re- 
modeling to  accommodate  new  technologies, 
and  to  allow  for  the  growth  and  regrouping 
of  services.  One  project  in  which  I  have 
been  personally  involved  is  the  Palmetto  Pa- 
vilion. We  plan  the  conversion  of  an  entire 
floor  of  our  hospital  to  provide  the  very 
finest  patient  accommodations  possible.  We 
have  raised  most  of  the  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  this  project  (over  $600,000) 
and.  to  those  of  you  who  have  pledged  sup- 
port. I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you. 
Bricks  and  fine  buildings  are  very  impor- 
tant to  us.  but  the  most  valuable  asset  I 
have  discovered  here  is  the  brilliant  faculty 
and  outstanding  research  scientists  who. 
each  day.  expand  our  horizons  of  knowl- 
edge. Along  with  these,  we  have  a  team  of 
the  finest  clinical  staff  and  nurses  that  an 
institution  could  possibly  have:  and  they  are 
supported  by  a  dedicated  group  of  health 
care  personnel  w  ho  I  am  \  ery  proud  of. 

For  decades.  South  Carolina  has  reached 
bevond  this  Nation's  borders  to  bolster  its 
trade  and  industrialization.  We.  too.  reached 
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out  this  year  and  established  formal  iiiitr 
national  ties  with  Alexandria  University  in 
Egypt,  and  Colombia.  South  America,  These 
international  lies  will  enable  us  to  carry  out 
scholarly  exchanges  and  cooperative  re 
search  to  the  benefit  of  our  collective  na- 
tions. Wp  foresee  a  number  of  exciting  re- 
search possibilities  as  we  look  into  major 
health  problems  still  besetting  much  of  the 
world 

I  have  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  South  Carolina  Research 
Authority  and  our  Drug  Science  Founda 
lion.  These  two  groups,  with  representatives 
from  academia  and  industry,  offer  excellent 
vehicles  for  outstanding  achievements  in  re- 
search and  marketing  here  al  the  Medical 
University  and  our  sister  institutions,  U.S.C. 
and  Clemson. 

Perhaps,  the  highlight  of  the  year  was  the 
22  town  hall  meetings  I  scheduled  for  all 
units  of  the  University  M. U.S.C.  employees 
heard,  first  hand,  what  our  hopes  and  ambi 
tions  are.  These  meetings  were  very  helpful 
to  me.  for  I  could  hear  what  the  major  con 
cerns  of  the  employees  were.  They  helped 
reshape  some  of  my  preconceptions. 

As  brief  as  my  tenure  has  been.  I  am 
drawn  to  this  conclusion:  I  could  not  have 
entered  the  academic  field  of  the  health  sci- 
ences at  a  more  exciting  time.  This  Universi- 
ty's intellectual  resources,  constantly  re- 
plenished by  bright,  young  minds,  are  fuel- 
ing programs  leading  not  only  to  improved 
patient  care  but  which,  in  themselves,  are 
an  attraction  to  new  and  sophisticated  de- 
velopments in  our  State. 

I  recently  read  where  the  outstanding 
American  author.  James  B.  Michener.  be- 
lieves that  his  literary  career  stands  as  a 
great  tribute  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Because  he  did  well  in  school,  he  received 
scholarships  and  fellow.ships.  ultimately  at 
tending  nine  of  the  worlds  finest  universi 
ties,  always  at  public  expense.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  American  taxpayers  spent  about 
$11,000  on  educating  Michener  and,  in 
return,  his  writing  have  generated  over  $68 
million  back  to  the  public  coffers.  If  he  had 
been  born  in  a  country  other  than  America. 
he  believes  he  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. Michener  concludes  that  American 
public  education  is  a  splendid  gamble,  made 
possible  by  a  free  society. 

Now,  as  supporters  of  this  institution  of 
higher  public  education,  you  invest— you 
don't  gamble— when  you  invest  in  our 
bright,  young  minds  here  at  M. U.S.C.  As 
Michener  entertains  and  educates  those 
who  read  his  books,  our  students  will  treat, 
educate,  and  discover  new  cures  for  di.seases. 
These  are  students  worthy  of  your  support. 

There  are  many  challenges  here.  There 
are  fiscal  challenges  and  cost  containment. 
There  are  challenges  to  established  prac- 
tices in  health  care.  There  are  challenges  of 
numbers,  specialties  and  distribution.  I  wel- 
come these  because  we  possess  the  talent 
and  one  of  the  finest  traditions  of  service  in 
this  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  carry  this  tradi 
tion  forward  in  this,  the  159th  year,  of 
M. U.S.C. 

While  President  of  this  institution,  it  is 
my  vision  to  continue  true  quality  and  ex- 
cellence in  teaching,  .service  and  research. 
With  the  help  of  our  talented  faculty,  our 
dedicated  M. U.S.C.  employees.  Trustees, 
and  supporters.  I  believe  that  our  values  can 
be  established,  that  our  service  will  be 
second  to  none,  and  that  we  can  design  suc- 
cessful plans  for  the  future. 

First.  I  hope  to  instill  a  sound  value 
system  and  belief  in  our  institution.  By 
values.   I   mean  pride   in  a  job   well   done. 


upt■Il^'^.^  .tiul  candor  to  each  other  and  to 
the  public,  a  strong  belief  m  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  mission  we  perform;  the  value 
of  human  dignity  and  courtesy  to  those  we 
teach,  treat,  and  associate  with  each  day. 

Second.  I  hope  to  strengthen  our  dedica- 
tion to  service.  An  institution  succeeds  or 
fails  on  the  service  it  provides.  M. U.S.C.  will 
provide  service  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Third,  our  institution  must  plan  for  the 
future  and  be  flexible.  We  must  stay  on  the 
leading  edge  of  technology;  we  must  In- 
crease our  research  and  expand  our  base  of 
knowledge;  we  must  question  and  prepare 
for  the  changes  and  challenges  in  the 
health  care  delivery  field. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  a  marker  in  Old 
Saint  James  Church  in  England  that  states: 
A  vision  without  a  task  is  a  dream. 
A  task  without  a  vision  is  drudgery. 
A  vision  and  a  task  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

We  have  hope;  we  have  a  task;  we  have  a 
vision.  We  at  the  Medical  University  have  a 
vision  of  a  world  without  cancer,  a  vision  of 
fewer  babies  born  with  unsound  minds  and 
bodies,  a  vision  of  healthier  and  happier  old 
people,  productive  'til  the  end.  We  at 
M.U.S.C.  also  have  a  task— a  task  to  teach, 
to  treat,  to  instill  values,  and  to  expand  our 
knowledge  And,  our  hope  is  that  we  can  al 
leviate  pain  and  suffering  of  mankind,  and 
that  the  health  of  our  State's  citizens  and 
the  citizens  of  the  world  will  improve. 

America  has  the  best  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  world.  We  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  will  contribute  to 
that  continued  success. 

Dr  Hanna.  Members  of  the  Board.  I 
accept  your  charge  and.  with  God's  help,  we 
will  maintain  that  vision,  and  truly  be  a  part 
of    the  hope  of  the  world". 

Thank  you. 

The  Installation  of  James  Burrows  Ed- 
wards AS  President  of  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity OF  South  Carolina 

installation  program 
Presiding:   Charles   B.    Hanna.   Chairman. 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Processional:  Triumphal  March  from 
Aida.  Verdi;  the  Citadel  Band.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Earl  Raymond  Ma.vs.  Director. 

The  audience  is  requested  to  ri.se  when 
the  procession  enters  and  remain  standing 
for  the  Invocation,  posting  of  the  colors, 
pledge  of  allegiance  and  national  anthem. 
Order  of  procession 
Student  representatives,  delegates  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  delegates  of  learned 
societies,  the  faculty,  administrative  offi- 
cers, platform  guests,  board  of  trustees, 
presidential  party. 

Invocation:  The  Right  Reverend  C.  FilzSi- 
mons  Alli.son.  bishop.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Citadel  Color  Guard:  Posting  of  the 
colors. 

Pledge  of  allegiance:  The  Honorable 
Grady  L.  Patterson.  Jr..  treasurer.  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Singing  of  the  national  anthem:  Mrs. 
Lindy  C.  Lowe,  MUSC  Department  of 
Human  Resources. 
Welcoming  remarks:  Charles  B.  Hanna. 
Greetings  to  the  president;  Scholarly  com- 
munity at  large,  student  body,  alumni,  fac- 
ulty. 

Introduction  of  installation  speaker:  The 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator, 
South  Carolina. 

Installation  address:  The  Honorable 
George  Bush,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


The  navy  hymn:  Mclita.  the  Citadel  Band. 

Charge  to  the  president  and  presentation 
of  presidential  medallion:  Charles  B.  Hanna. 

Presidential  address:  James  Burrows  Ed- 
wards. 

Honorary  degree:  Doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters, the  Honorable  George  Bush.  Reading 
of  citation— W.  Marcus  Newberry,  Jr..  acting 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean 
of  the  college  of  medicine. 

Conferring  of  honorary  degree:  James 
Burrows  Edwards,  president. 

Closing  remarks:  Charles  B.  Hanna. 

Benediction:  The  Rev.  James  T.  Blake, 
pastor.  Morris  Brown  A. ME.  Church. 

Recessional:  Crown  Imperial.  Walton,  the 
Citadel  Band. 

Following  the  installation,  a  public  recep- 
tion will  be  held  on  the  East  Lawn  (Ashley 
Avenue  entrance*  of  the  Basic  Sciences- 
Denial  Medicine  Building.  In  case  of  inclem- 
ent weather,  the  reception  will  be  moved  to 
the  lobby  and  portico  of  the  Administration 
Building. 

VICE  president  GEORGE  BUSH 

George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  was  born  in 
Milton.  Mass..  on  June  12.  1924.  Upon  grad- 
uation from  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover. 
Ma.ss  .  in  June.  1942.  he  immediately  enlist- 
ed in  the  U.S.  Navy.  At  age  18.  he  was  the 
youngest  commissioned  pilot  in  the  Navy  at 
the  time.  He  served  from  August.  1942.  to 
September.  1945,  as  a  naval  aviation  cadet 
and  carrier  pilot,  and  fought  in  the  Pacific, 
winning  three  air  medals  and  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross. 

Returning  home,  he  entered  "Yale  Univer- 
sity, completed  his  economic  degree  in  1948 
graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  captained 
the  varsity  baseball  team.  After  graduation. 
Mr.  Bush  moved  to  Texas  and  three  years 
later  co-founded  a  small  royalty  firm.  Bush- 
Overby  Development  Company,  in  1951.  In 
1953.  he  co-founded  Zapata  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration, and  one  year  later— al  age  30— Mr. 
Bush  became  president  and  co-founder  of  a 
third  firm,  Zapata  Offshore  Company.  The 
fledgling  firm  pioneered  in  experimental 
offshore  drilling  equipment.  Today  much  of 
the  energy  produced  around  the  world  is 
drilled  for  by  the  rigs  that  Zapata  pio- 
neered. 

Mr.  Bush  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1966  from  Texas'  7th 
District.  One  of  the  few  freshman  members 
of  Congress  ever  elected  to  ser\e  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Hou.se  without  opposition  two 
years  later. 

From  1971-73,  Mr.  Bush  .served  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee from  January.  1973.  to  September. 
1974.  In  October,  1974.  Mr.  Bush  traveled  to 
Peking  and  served  for  more  than  a  year  as 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
where  he  helped  write  the  Executive  Order 
that  guaranteed  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens.  Mr.  Bush  was  sworn 
in  as  the  43rd  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  20.  1981. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara 
Pierce  of  Rye.  ny..  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children.  Twehe  institutions 
have  presented  him  honorary  degrees.  His 
father,  the  late  Prescotl  Bush,  served  as 
U.S.  Senator  (R-Conn)  from  1952-1962. 

JAMES  BURROWS  EDWARDS 

James  Burrows  Edwards  left  the  post  of 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy  to  begin  service  on 
November  5,  1982,  as  President  of  the  Medi- 


cal University  of  South  Carolina.  A  praciic 
ing  oral  and  maxillofacial  surgeon  in 
Charleston  since  1960.  he  has  exemplified 
citizen  participation  in  public  affairs,  exer- 
cising leadership  in  a  variety  of  elective  and 
appointive  offices.  He  became  South  Caroli- 
na's first  Republican  Governor  in  more 
than  100  years  in  1975. 

Born  in  Hawthorne.  Fla..  on  June  24.  1927. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  South  Carolinian 
since  early  childhood.  He  is  a  1950  graduate 
of  The  College  of  Charleston  and  earned  his 
Doctor  of  Denial  Medicine  degree  in  1955 
from  the  University  of  Louisville.  Following 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  completed  a  residency  in  oral 
surgery  in  1960  al  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital 
in  Detroit.  Michigan. 

During  World  War  II.  Dr.  Edwards  served 
in  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  and  later  was 
on  active  duty  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Dental  Corps  from  1955-57.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Navy  Reserve  until  1967. 
holding  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
upon  discharge. 

A  recognized  leader  in  the  fields  of  health 
care  and  education,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Council  from  1969-73  and  served  on 
the  Governor's  Statewide  Commission  for 
Comprehensive  Health  Care  Planning  from 
1968-72.  Later,  as  Governor,  he  established 
the  South  Carolina  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute to  recommend  ways  to  develop  energy 
resources  and  was  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  of  the  National  Governors' 
A.ssociation.  In  1978  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  been  the  recipient  of 
honorary  degrees  from  nine  institutions: 
The  College  of  Charleston.  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Bob  Jones  University,  The 
Citadel.  Francis  Marion  College.  Baptist 
College  of  Charleston.  Erskine  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  married  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. S.C.  on  September  1.  1951.  to  Ann 
Norris  Darlington.  They  have  two  children. 
James  Burrows  Edwards.  Jr..  and  Catharine 
Edwards  Wingate. 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

1847— American  Medical  As.sociation.  F. 
William  Dowda.  M.D..  Board  of  Trustees. 

1849— South  Carolina  Medical  Association. 
Randoph  D.  Smoak.  Jr..  M.D..  President. 

1876— As.sociation  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  Marion  Anderon.  M.D. 

1886— The  Scientific  Research  Society. 
Daniel  J.  Antion.  Ph.D..  President.  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  Chapter. 

1895-Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  J.  Floyd  Tyler.  B.A..  Member. 
Standard  and  Reports  Committee. 

1896— Palmetto  Denatl.  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  James  E.  Brown. 
D.D.S..  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

1907— South  Carolina  Nurses'  Association, 
Lucv  M.  Hartley.  M.N..  President. 

1932-American  Society  for  Medical  Tech- 
nology. H.  Elise  Galloway.  M.S..  President. 

1939— South  Carolina  Dental  Assistants' 
Association.  Joyce  E.  Nettles.  CD. A..  Presi 

dent. 

1954— South  Carolina  Dental  Hygieni.sls 
A.s.socialion,  Barbara  W.  Anker.sen.  M.S.. 
President-Elect. 

1961 -Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  Arnold  Schwartz,  Ph.D.. 
Board  of  Directors. 


VISITING  INSTITUTIONS 

1636-Harvard  University  Charles  duFort 
Ravenel.  MB. A..  Alumus. 


1693  — The  College  ol  William  ai.d  Mar;,. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler.  B.A..  Alumus. 

1746— Princeton  University.  Julian  T. 
Buxton.  Jr..  M.D..  Alumnus. 

1766-Rutgers.  The  State  University  of 
New  Jersey.  Raymond  S.  Frisch.  B.S.  in 
M.E..  Alumnus. 

1769— Dartmouth  College,  James  D. 
Decker.  II.  M.S..  Alumnus. 

1770— College  of  Charleston.  Edward  M 
Collins.  Jr..  Ph.D..  President. 

1772— Salem  College.  Mrs.  Ernest  Richter. 
B.A..  Aluinna. 

1785-Universily  of  Georgia.  Robert  Ma- 
clnnes.  B.B.A..  Alumnus. 

1789-The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Macon  G.  Patton.  M.B.A..  Alumnus. 

1801— University  of  South  Carolina.  James 
B.  Holderman.  Ph.D..  President. 

1821-Amherst  College,  Stephen  N.  Rous. 
M.D..  Alumnus. 

1828-Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Marga- 
ret B.  DeVore.  M.D..  Associate  Dean  for 
Students.  School  of  Medicine. 

1834— Tulane  University.  James  A.  Cook. 
Ph.D..  Alumnus. 

1834-Wake  Forest  University,  E.  Carwile 
LeRov.  M.D..  Alumnus. 

1837-Davidson  College.  Clarence  W.  Le- 
gerton.  M.D..  Trustee. 

1838- Duke  University.  Fred  A.  Crawford. 
Jr..  M.D..  Alumnus. 

1839-Erskine  College.  John  Miller  Grier. 
Ph.D..  Dorn-Reeder  Professor  of  Modern 
Language. 

1842-The  Citadel.  Brigadier  General 
George.  Meenaghan,  Ph.D..  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs. 

1845-Limeslone      College.      William      J. 
Briggs.  Ed.D..  President. 
1851— Northwestern     University.     Charles 

D.  Clawson.  B.S.  Life  Regent. 
1854-Columbia  College.  Miriam  Freeman 

Rawl.  Ph.D.  Vice  President  for  Academic. 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College. 

1854-Wofford  College.  J.  Sidney  Fulmer, 
M.D..  Alumnus. 

1855-Michigan  State  University.  Lorin 
Browning.  Ph.D..  Alumnus. 

1856-Birmingham-Southern  College.  Mrs. 

E.  Ravenel  Mansfield.  M.A..  Alumna. 
1856-Mar.s  Hill  College.  William  Arthur 

Earp.  Ed.D..  Alumnus. 

1856-Newberry  College.  Glenn  E.  While- 
sides.  Ph.D..  President. 

1857-Queens  College.  Mrs.  G.  Carswell. 
Hughs.  Trustee. 

1861— Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Benedict  Rosen.  S.B.E.E..  Alumnus. 

1870-Allen  University.  David  W.  Wil- 
liams. Ph.D..  President. 

1870-Benedict  College,  Henry  Ponder. 
Ph.D..  President. 

1872— Lander  College.  Larry  A.  Jackson. 
D.Litl..  President. 

1873— Vanderbill  University.  Joseph  C. 
RO.SS.  M.D..  Associate  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Medical  Affairs. 

1876-Johns  Hopkins  University.  J.  O'Neal 
Humphries.  M.D..  Alumnus. 

1878-Missi.ssippi  State  University.  G. 
Ravner  Gaillard.  J.D..  Alumnus. 

1880-Presbvierian  College.  William 
McLeod  Framplon.  Jr..  D  D..  Presbyterian 
Minister  (Ret.) 

1882  — Paine  College.  Yvonne  D.  Jackson. 
B  A..  Alumna. 

1885-Pfeiffer  College.  Glen  Roy  Gale. 
Ph.D..  Alumnus. 

1886-Winthrop  College.  Philip  Lader. 
J.D..  President. 

1889-Clemson  University,  Horace  E. 
Fleming,  Jr..  Ph.D..  Director.  Strom  Thur- 
mond Institute. 


1889— Converse  College.  R.T.  Coleman. 
Jr..  LL.D..  President. 

1891— Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 
Julia  Ragsdale  Waddell.  A.B..  Alumna. 

1896— South  Carolina  State  College.  M. 
Maceo  Nance.  Jr..  LL.D..  President. 

1897-Voorhees  College.  George  B. 
Thomas.  Ed.D..  President. 

1905— Gardner-Webb  College.  Ron 

Thomas.  Ph.D..  Alumnus. 

1906— Georgia  Southern  College.  J.  Ste- 
phen Wright.  Ph.D..  Director.  Office  of 
Rural  Health. 

1908— Coker  College,  James  D.  Daniels, 
Ph.D..  President. 

1908— Morris  College.  Luns  C.  Richardson. 
L.H.D..  President. 

1927— Bob  Jones  University,  Bob  Jones, 
S.T.D..  Chancellor. 

1942— Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 
Charles  R.  Kays.  D.M.D.  Alumnus. 

1954— Coastal  Carolina  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Fred  W.  Hicks. 
Ph.D..  Chancellor. 

1954— United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 
Colonel  Ronald  L.  Copsey.  USAF.  Alumnus. 

1958— St.  Andrew  s  Pre.sbylerian  College. 
Thomas  R.  Blackburn.  Ph.D..  McGaw  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

1964— Baptist  College  at  Charleston.  John 
A.  Hamrick.  Th.M..  President. 

1964— Nova  University.  Anne  B.  Godbee. 
Ed.D..  Alumna. 

1970— Francis  Marion  College,  Thomas  C. 
Stanton.  Ph.D..  President. 

1975— Morehouse  School  of  Medicine. 
James  A.  Goodman.  Ph.D..  Vice  President. 
Administration  and  Policy. 

MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Medical  University  is  South  Caroli- 
na's only  free-standing  academic  health 
center  providing  a  comprehensive  range  of 
programs  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 

Founded  in  1824  as  the  oldest  medical 
school  in  the  South,  its  College  of  Medicine 
pioneered  in  the  clinical  teaching  of  stu- 
dents in  a  hospital  specifically  provided  for 
this  purpose  and  members  of  its  faculty 
wrote  some  of  the  first  American  medical 
textbooks. 

The  University  was  a  proprietary  in.stitu- 
tion  through  its  early  history,  but  with 
more  rigorous  national  standards  and  the 
much  heavier  financial  demands  they 
placed  upon  the  school,  the  Stale  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  assume  ownership  in  1913. 
University  status  was  achieved  in  1969. 

The  institution  includes  six  colleges,  the 
division  of  continuing  education  and  a 
major  teaching  hospital.  In  addition  to  the 
College  of  Medicine,  there  are  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  in  continuous  service  since 
1894;  College  of  Graduate  Studies,  which 
issued  its  first  graduate  degree  in  1951;  Col- 
lege of  Nursing,  celebrating  its  centennial  in 
1983.  which  instituted  its  four-year  bacca- 
laureate program  in  1965:  College  of  Allied 
Health  Sciences,  established  in  1966.  which 
offers  26  training  options;  and  College  of 
Dental  Medicine,  which  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1971.  A  Dean  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion was  appointed  in  1979. 

Today  the  scope  and  geographical  extent 
of  its  services  are  impressive.  Through  con- 
sortia! and  regional  affiliations,  cooperation 
takes  place  with  other  colleges  and  agencies, 
and  more  than  50  hospitals  around  the  state 
are  able  to  participate  fully  or  in  part  in  nu- 
merous programs. 

The  University's  honor  roll  of  distin- 
guished contributors  to  medicine  includes 
Sims  (founder  of  American  gynecology). 
Thomas  (surgical  innovations).  Strobel  (epi- 
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demiology).  Geddings  'pathological  anato- 
my). Wagner  (pathological  and  surgical 
anatomy).  Parker  (neuro.surgery).  Porcher 
(germ  theory).  Chazal  (epidemiology). 
Banov  (community  health).  Lynch  (asbe.sto- 
sis).  Walton  (pharmacology),  Knisely  (anat- 
omy). Smithy  (heart  surgery),  and  Waring 
(medical  history). 

DEANS 

1824-28-Thomas  G.  Prioleau 
1828-29-Henry  R   Frost 
1829-34  — Edmund  Ravenel 
1834-35  — Henry  Dickson 
1835-36— James  Moultrie.  Jr. 
1836-38-Henry  Frost 
1838-40-Eli  Geddings 
1840-41— James  Moultrie.  Jr. 
1841-42-Eli  Geddings 
1842-43-C.  U.  Shepard 
1843-47-Henry  R  Frost 
1847  50-James  Moultrie.  Jr. 
1850-66-Henry  R.  Frost 
1866-67 — Julian  J.  Chisolm 
1867-73 -F.  M.  Robertson 
1873-74-George  E.  Trescott 
1874-77-Robert  A.  Kinloch 
1877-82-J.  P.  Chazal 
1882-89— J.  Ford  Prioleau 
1889-91-Robert  A.  Kinloch 
1892-06-Franci.s  L.  Parker 
1906-08-Edward  F.  Parker 
1908-08-Allard  Memminger 
1908-43-Robert  Wilson 
1943-49— Kenneth  M.  Lynch 

PRESIDENTS 

1949-60— Kenneth  M.  Lynch 
1960-62— John  T.  Cuttino  (Acting) 
1962-64-H   R.  Pratt  Thomas 
1964-75-William  M.  McCord 
1975-82- William  H.  Knisely 
1982-       James  B.  Edwards 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Ex  Officio:  Richard  Wilson  Riley.  A.B  . 
LL.B.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Hyman  Rubin,  A.B..  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Medical  Affairs. 

David  O.  Hawkins.  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Medical.  Military.  Public  and 
Municipal  Affairs. 

Officers  of  the  board  of  trustees 

Charles  B  Hanna.  B.S..  M.D..  Chairman. 
John  L.  Pre.ssly.  A.B..  Vice  Chairman.  Eliza- 
beth G.  Castle.  Acting  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  board  of  trustees 

Stanley  C.  Baker.  Jr  .  B.S..  M  D.,  Green 
wood:  Roswell  N.  Beck.  B.S..  M.D..  Florence: 
Melvyn  Berlinsky.  Charle.ston:  Walter  B. 
Brown.  Winnsboro;  Charles  B.  Hanna.  B.S.. 
M.D..  Spartanburg;  Dorothy  A.  Manlgault. 
B.A  .  J.D..  Greenville:  E.  Conyers  O  Bryan. 
Jr..  M.D..  Florence. 

Harrison  L.  Peeples.  B.S..  M.D..  Estill; 
John  M.  Pratt.  B.S..  M.D..  York:  John  L. 
Pressly.  A.B..  Due  West;  J.  Harlon  Riggins. 
Simpsonville;  Thomas  C.  Rowland.  Jr.. 
M.D..  Columbia:  Phillip  D.  Sa-s-ser.  B.A.. 
J. D.  Conway;  Luther  B  Wannamaker.  B.A.. 
St.  Matthews. 

INSTALLATION  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  James  A.  Richardson.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Christopher  E.  Clare.  Mr.  Roberl  H. 
Fox.  Miss  Julia  P.  Goode,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Gudaitis.  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Jones.  Mr.  William 
J.  Kanapaux.  Jr..  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Lock 
lair.  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Lown,  Mr.  William  M. 
Matthew,  Dr.  E.  Sue  Metzgcr.  Mr.  John  E. 
Milkereit.  Dr.  W.  Marcus  Newberry.  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Claire  Z.  Robinson.  Dr.  J.  William 
Smith.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P  Waters.  Dr  C 
Wayne  Weart. 


MARSHALS 

Dr.  James  A.  Richardson,  Grand  Marshal. 

College  of  Medicine:  Dr.  Lawrence  L. 
Hester,  Jr..  and  Dr.  Kelly  T.  McKee. 

College  of  Graduate  Studies:  Dr.  J.  Doug- 
las Balentine  and  Dr  Rosalie  K.  Crouch. 

College  of  Dental  Medicine:  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Waldrep.  Jr..  and  Dr  Waller  W.  Fingar. 

College  of  Pharmacy  Dr  Blake  F.  Putney 
and  Dr.  Edward  D.  Sumner. 

College  of  Nursint.':  Ms  Brenda  Craig  and 
Ms.  BiUie  Ellis. 

College  of  Allied  Health  Sciences:  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Harriet  C. 
Reavis. 

THE  CITADEL  COLOR  GUARD 

Color  Guard  Commander.  Ralph  M.  En- 
geler;  Sword  Bearer.  James  R.  Martin; 
United  States  Flag  Bearer.  Edward  A. 
Ficnga:  South  Carolina  Flag  Bearer.  Luther 
C  Kissam. 

USHERS 

Students  from  all  Colleges  of  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina. 


ECONOMIC  COST  OF  DRUG 
ABUSE  TO  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  if 
money  talks.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
taxpayers  of  this  cotinlry  to  listen. 

The  economic  cost  of  (drug  abuse  to 
our  society  has  reached  an  unbeliev- 
able $16.4  billion.  The  cost  of  treating 
drug  abusers  in  hospitals  and  special 
health  care  facilities— many  of  which 
are  funded  through  medicare  and 
medicaid— is  $1.3  billion.  Accidents 
caused  by  drug  abuse  on  the  job.  as 
well  as  job  loss  and  reduced  productivi- 
ty because  of  time  .spent  in  a  treat- 
ment center  has  reached  a  full  $3.8  bil- 
lion. 

The  drug  abuser  has  had  an  even 
greater  impact  on  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  welfare  system,  which 
we  all  pay  for:  $4.8  billion,  $4.5  billion 
of  this— a  full  94  percent  — is  borne  by 
the  criminal  justice  sy.stem,  which  in- 
cludes paying  police  officers,  courts, 
judges,  lawyers  as  well  as  supporting 
the  pri.son  system.  Drug  abusers  affect 
American  productivity  in  general  be- 
cause of  their  time  spent  in  prison  or 
in  committing  crimes.  A  total  of  $6.5 
billion  worth  of  productivity  was  lost 
as  a  result  of  persons  engaged  in  crime 
careers  related  tn  drug  abu.se. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  S16.4  billion 
on  the  calculator.  Tliese  statistics  are 
from  the  most  recent  available  com- 
prehensive study,  done  in  1977.  If 
these  statistics  were  adjusted  to  1983 
dollars,  the  cost  would  be  $25.8  billion 
The  problem  today  has  obviously 
worsened  and  become  even  more  ex- 
pensive. 

The  noneconomic  costs  to  our  socie- 
ty and  the  future  of  our  Nation  cannot 
even  be  comprehended.  I  cannot  mea-s- 
ure  in  numbers  of  dollars  the  deeper 
consequences  of  drug  abuse  to  Ameri- 
can society.  I  cannot  quantify  for  you 
the  unspeakable  mental  and  physical 
suffering  of  the  dnig-abu.se  victim  and 
the  tragic  deterioration  of  his  mind 
and  body.  I  cannot  add  up  for  you  the 


psychic  damage  to  the  drug  abuser's 
family  and  friends  and  the  strain  on 
their  relationships,  which  may  never 
be  normal  again.  I  cannot  compute  for 
you  the  effects  of  drug  abu.sc  on  our 
military  readiness  or  on  our  children's 
ability  and  willingness  to  learn.  I 
cannot  calculate  for  you  the  extent  of 
the.se  kinds  of  costs  simp'y  because 
they  are  so  great  and  so  deep  and  so 
pervasive  as  to  be  incalculable.  I  do 
not  like  mysteries,  but  we  must  live 
with  this  one. 

What  we  must  not  do,  however,  is  sit 
complacently  in  the  face  of  a  shocking 
fact:  Unless  we  take  swift  action  to  de- 
crease significantly  the  drug  traffic  in 
this  country,  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  power  and  glory  of  our 
country  will  vei  '     go  bankrupt. 


HIGH   PRAISE  FOR  BISMARCK 
Mr      BURDICK.     Mr      President. 

want   to  bring  to  tht 

coUf^ague.s    an 

la,st    Sunday 


.     I 

attention  of  my 

article    that    appeared 

in    the    NfV.    York   Times 


CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  FOR 

MENTAL  ILLNESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  for  its  recent  require- 
ment that  all  Federal  employee  health 
plans  carry  catastrophic  coverage  for 
mental  illness.  The  impact  on  individ- 
uals and  families  struck  by  mental  ill- 
ness can  be  as  devastating  as  that  of 
physical  illness.  Yet,  while  almost  all 
of  the  Federal  employee  plans  contain 
some  catastrophic  protection  for  phys- 
ical ailments,  none  carry  it  for  mental 
ones. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  Dr.  Don 
Devine,  Director  of  OPM.  has  moved 
forward  quickly  in  response  to  the  uni- 
versally recognized  need  for  cata- 
strophic protection  against  high 
mental  health  charges.  Inpatient  cata- 
strophic protection  against  mental  ill- 
ness will  now  be  available  in  nearly 
every  FEHB  fee-for-service  plan.  This 
indeed  is  a  milestone.  Previously,  such 
protection  was  practically  nonexistent 
in  the  FEHBP. 

Under  the  plan,  once  the  inpatient 
catastrophic  limit  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses has  been  reached,  most  plans 
will  pay  100  percent  of  inpatient 
mental  health  costs  for  the  remainder 
of  the  contract  year  up  to  a  maximum 
lifetime  limit.  Annual  inpatient 
mental  health  catastrophic  limits 
range  from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  Maximum 
mental  health  lifetime  limits  range 
from  $25,000  to  $75,000.  Most  plans 
also  either  maintain  or  improve  outpa- 
tient mental  health  benefit  levels. 

The.se  improvements  in  mental 
health  benefits  have  been  accom- 
plished at  no  increa.sed  cost  to  the 
FEHB  program.  These  improvements 
have  been  accomplished  with  virtually 
no  reduction  in  the  actual  value  of 
mental  health  benefits  to  any  plan. 

I  want  to  commend  OPM  and  the 
carriers  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
effort.  I  am  sure  Federal  employees 
and  the  public  will  be  better  .served  by 
their  actions. 


about  the  capital  of 
Bi.smarck.  and  its  sister 
the       Mi.ssoun       River. 


tra\<'l    section 
.N'orth  Dakota, 
city      arro.s.s 
Mandan- 

The  eastern  liberal  pre.ss  is  not 
alway.s  so  well  thought  of  in  North 
Dakota,  but  I  think  the  people  of  my 
Stale  would  be  very  happy  with  ihi.s 
article  It  i.^  an  accurate,  positive  de- 
scription of  two  beautiful,  energetic, 
forward-looking  cities. 

The  author.  Larry  Woiwode.  cap- 
tures what  I  think  out-of-Staters  find 
most  striking  about  North  Dakota-an 
incredible  sense  of  openness,  in  the 
land  a-s  well  a.^  in  the  people.  He  also 
points  out  what  many  fail  to  under- 
stand: That  North  Dakota  is  still  a 
young  State,  one  in  which  the  la.st 
homesteaders  settled  not  more  than  70 
vears  ago.  It  is  a  land  that  is  still  raw 
in  many  ways,  one  in  which  history  is 
lu.st  below  the  surface  of  everyday  life 
and  when-  nature  is  still  a  dominating 
f()rc(- 

Mr  Woiwode  does  not  iiinit  himself 
t(i  t;eneralities.  He  ha.s  listed  some  ex- 
(cllent  restaurant.^  that  rival  anything 
Wa^hmt^ton  ha.s  to  offer,  and  he  men- 
tiontd  several  hotels  and  motels  I  join 
him  m  reeommendintJ  Although  he 
did  not  write  about  the  Badlands  or 
Theodort  Hoose\elt  National  Park, 
both  well  worth  a  Msit.  he  mrluded  a 
tine  review  of  th(>  parks  and  camp- 
t.Tounds  along  the  beautiful  Missouri 
River  in  the  immediate  Bisinarck- 
Mandan  area, 

1  cornmend  this  article  to  everyone 
who  ha-s  (Kca-sion  to  go  West,  and  I 
hope  It  encourages  them  to  stop  in  the 
Blsmarck-Mandan  area  for  a  visit.  All 
too  often  people  tell  me  they  have 
driven  through  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Woiwode  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
describing  for  travelers  win  they 
should  stop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  the  Blue  Sky  of  North  Dakota- 
Bismarck  IS  A  Congenial  City  With  a 
Capitals  Pace 

(By  Larry  Woiwode) 
In  the  heart  of  every  transcontinental 
traveler  there  probably  lurks  a  buried  fear 
of  being  stranded  in  Bismarck.  North 
Dakota,  It  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  bliz- 
zard. Either  the  plane  you  were  on  would  be 
forced  into  a  landing,  or  at  the  Interstate 
turnoff  to  Bismarck  your  car  would  develop 
one  or  another  of  those  mechanical  failures 
that  seem  programmed  into  present-day 
equipment. 

Actually,  you  might  be  surprised  to  find 
your  surroundings  so  congenial,  and  will  be 
taken  aback  by  the  awesome  arch  of  sky 
overhead.    You'll    probably    find    yourself 


looking  o\er  a  shoulder,  and  then  uirnmg  in 
a  circle,  in  the  way  that  many  do  when  set 
down  here,  as  if  to  assure  yourself  that 
\oure  beneath  this  much  breadth  of  unpol- 
luted blue.  Visitors  speak  of  all  defenses 
eroding  under  this  sky.  .so  that  they  feel 
constantly  watched  From  inside  a  car.  they 
have  a  sense  of  floating  or  flying,  depending 
upon  the  speed,  with  sky  outside  the  win- 
dows all  around.  For  however  long  you 
misht  remain  in  Bismarck,  this  sky  will 
probably  ha\e  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
impact 

Bismarck  (population  44.500)  is  in  a  valley 
ot  one  of  the  south-curving  runs  of  the  Mis- 
souri River— the  true  line  of  demarcation,  as 
many  have  obser\ed.  between  East  and 
West.  West  Ri\er  Country,  as  it  is  called,  is 
more  and  and  topographically  rugged— less 
arable  than  the  rest  of  the  slate,  and  thus 
less  lamed  by  modern  farming  practices, 
which  here,  in  the  extreme,  take  ihe  form 
of  fields  a  mile  square.  Here  are  the  Mi.s.sou- 
n  breaks  and  river  plains  and  bluffs,  and 
the  butles— conical,  mesa-lopped,  rounded— 
that  begin  their  slow  climb,  across  plains 
that  tend  to  be  more  rolling  than  east  of  the 
Mi.ssouri.  toward  the  Rockies  that  rise  in 
Montana.  The  Missouri  further  marks  the 
division  between  Central  and  Mountain 
lime.  In  summer  an  afterglow  of  the  sun's 
last  light  remains  across  the  western  hori- 
zon until  10  o'clock  Distances  tend  to  be 
measured  in  hours  of  travel. 

Bismarck  is  only  a  few  minutes  from 
Mandan.  its  companion  city  across  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  river's  western  bank.  If  you  ask 
certain  people  what  to  do  in  Bismarck, 
they'll  .say.  "Go  to  Mandan."  Most  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  Mandanites.  and  their  re- 
sponse might  rise  out  of  a  feeling  of  being 
overshadowed.  Bi.smarck  is  the  capital  of 
North  Dakota,  with  the  pace  and  the  social 
pressures  that  one  expects  of  a  city  where 
different  factions  struggle  for  temporal 
power— though  this  pace  is.  admittedly, 
about  55  in  comparison  to  Manhattan's  98, 
Bismarck  is  a  youthful  city  with  a  rough- 
edged,  outgoing  warmth,  and  streets  so 
clean  they  seem  scrubbed  every  night.  But 
it  can't  be  denied  that  there  is  a  distinctive- 
ness to  Mandan  to  be  savored,  a  Western 
aura  embodied  in  its  buildings  of  three  sto- 
ries and  less,  or  that  many  of  the  attrac- 
tions to  the  visitor  lie  in  this  community 
that  opens  onto  the  West. 

The  first  landmark  to  command  your  at- 
tention in  Bismarck  will  be  the  Capitol, 
whether  you  see  it  from  the  Interstate,  or 
come  blanking  in  a  westward  curve  around 
it.  as  most  airliners  do.  lining  up  for  their 
approach  down  to  Busmarck  Airport  Nine- 
teen stories  high,  a  shaft  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone tiered  with  regular  rows  of  windows,  it 
rises  above  the  rolling  countryside  like  an 
anomaly,  as  if  the  directne-ss  of  the  natives 
had  been  thrust  straight  up. 

It  was  built  between  1932  and  1935.  at  a 
time  when  the  future  was  looking  even 
grimmer  than  at  present,  because  of 
droughts  and  the  country's  financial  depres 
sion,  for  a  cost  of  more  than  $2  million.  It 
mirrors,  in  miniature.  Manhallan  skyscrap- 
ers of  this  era.  and  its  grounds  cover  more 
than  100  acres.  The  uncluttered  richness  of 
its  interior  reveals  something  of  the  spare, 
poetic  sen.se  of  place  that  natives  tend  to 
have,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  this  herit- 
age of  land:  many  of  its  settlers  were  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  The  main  entrance  doors 
and  the  facade  around  them  are  of  solid 
bronze,  now"  dimming  from  weather,  and 
inside  bronze  columns  rise  40  feet  to  the 
ceiling  of  Memorial   Hall,  as   it   is   named. 


Four  light  fixtures  of  bronze.  12  feet  long. 
meant  to  represent  ripened  heads  of  what 
(the  local  form  of  gold),  hang  low  from  the 
hardwood  ceiling. 

If  the  visitor  wishes,  he  may  stop  in  and 
say  hello  to  the  governor.  Allen  I,  OLson. 
who  IS  that  accessible  in  this  state  of  about 
600.000  inhabitants  in  toto. 

Although  North  Dakota  supplies  the 
wheat  for  about  half  of  the  bread  consumed 
in  the  United  Slates  (besides  a  bit  for  cer- 
tain areas  of  Russia,  some  farmers  would 
grumble),  its  often  been  said  that  the 
slates  most  valuable  resource  is  its  people. 
Demographics  alone  suggest  that  they're 
largely  exported,  and  most  major  employ- 
ers, including  many  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  have  found  that  there 
are  few  workers  more  dependable  and  moti- 
vated. It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  visitor  not  to 
become  acquainted  with  one.  in  perhaps  a 
Scandinavian  or  an  Icelandic  apotheosis. 

While  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  worth  a  trip  to 
the  observation  tower.  250  feet  up.  to  see 
the  gentle  curve  the  Missouri  takes  through 
Bismarck-Mandan.  not  clearly  depicted  on 
any  map.  The  newest  attraction  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  is  the  Heritage  Center.  This 
three-story  building,  completed  in  1981.  lifUs 
out  of  a  .scoop  of  land  like  a  compressed 
corner  of  the  state  rising  to  the  surface. 
There  have  been  local  complaints  about  its 
cost  (more  than  S8  million),  exemplified  by 
the  couple  leaving  it  last  winter,  overheard 
saying.  "At  least  the  other  one  was  func- 
tional." The  other  one  is  Liberty  Memorial 
Building,  with  the  grandiose.  Greco-Roman 
facade  of  the  government  buildings  in 
Washington.  DC.  which  became  too  small 
to  house  the  State  Museum,  the  State  His- 
torical Society  and  the  volumes  and  ar- 
chives of  the  states  history.  It  is  now  the 
State  Library. 

The  new  building,  to  this  local,  seems  emi- 
nently functional,  perhaps  functional  above 
all.  besides  bowing  in  its  simple  lines  to  a 
harmony  with  the  land.  In  its  large,  ware- 
house-like museum,  covering  22.000  square 
feet,  the  visitor  can  get  a  sense  of  how  close 
history  is  to  the  surface  in  this  young  and 
largely  undeveloped  state.  Most  of  the  re- 
corded portions  of  that  history,  discounting 
beadwork  and  rock  painting  that  press  for- 
ward with  an  urgency  of  their  own.  cover 
little  more  than  100  years,  when  Bismarck 
was  still  a  part  of  the  Dakota  Territory; 
North  Dakota  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
as  a  .state  in  1989, 

The  buffalo  and  our  native  American  Indi- 
ans—the Mandan  and  the  Sioux— are  promi- 
nently featured  in  permanent  displays  along 
with  early  automobiles  and  farming  machin- 
ery, and  Red  River  ox  carts  used  by  the 
Metis.  The  many  European  cultures  that 
have  gathered  here  and  had  their  effect  are 
represented  by  their  crafts  and  traditional 
dress,  and  the  theme  of  the  center  when  it 
opened  was  "North  Dakota  Speaks  With 
Many  Voices'"  This  will  temper  your  im- 
pression of  the  slate's  youth. 

In  another  part  of  the  center  is  a  perfect- 
ly raked  auditorium  for  special  program 
which  is  worth  a  peek  into  even  if  nothing  is 
going  on  for  its  interior  of  quarter-sawn  oak. 
And  in  another  wing  is  the  formidable  li- 
brary of  local  and  Western  history,  from  the 
Mandans  and  the  Sioux  of  Bodmer  and 
Catlin  and  Lewis  and  Clark,  through  the  era 
of  steamboat  travel  on  the  river  and  Custer, 
through  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  the  Marquis 
de  Mores  at  Medora.  to  the  founding  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League  (see  the  film  Northern 
Lights")  and  the  Farmers  Union,  and  their 
effects  on  national  history.  North  DakoU 
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still  retains  the  only  stale  owned  bank  in 
America,  at  Seventh  and  Main  in  Bismarck, 
a  notable  building. 

To  visit  some  of  the  locales  of  this  history, 
you  will  have  to  have  an  automobile  There 
is  no  public  transportation  in  Bismarck,  and 
the  taxi  service  is  minimal;  during  a  recent 
blizzard,  when  more  than  a  few  of  those 
tran.scontinental  travelers  were  stranded  at 
the  airport,  not  one  cab  was  running.  The 
rental  cars— there  are  four  agencies  just  at 
the  airport— are  available  for  rental  only 
during  regular  business  hours.  One  has  to 
look  ahead  to  this.  And  if  it  is  late  spring  or 
summer,  one  would  do  well  to  have  along 
warm  clothes;  there  are  freezes  in  August, 
along  with  some  wonderful  Indian  summers 
into  October,  and  there  is  at  least  one  freeze 
during  the  month  of  May. 

The  Capitol  grounds  are  between  Seventh 
and  Ninth  streets  m  this  simply  laid-out  city 
(The  Oreeter.  a  publication  that  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  airport,  besides  listing  local 
events,  has  a  map  in  each  issue),  off  Inter- 
state 94.  which  is  one  of  the  two  routes  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Mandan.  The  other. 
Memorial  Drive,  is  known  as  the  midway,  or. 
more  colloquially,  the  strip.'  If  you  park  at 
Fifth,  on  Main  or  Broadway  in  Bismarck, 
you  will  be  within  walking  distance  of  most 
of  the  main  shops  and  municipal  buildings. 
Bismarck  has  a  symphony  orchestra 
which  often  plays  at  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
also  close.  There  are  chamber  groups  and 
jazz  groups  and  other,  imported  performers 
at  Bismarck  Junior  College  and  Mary  Col 
lege,  and  usually  good,  live  entertainment  at 
one  or  another  of  the  lounges  of  three  pop- 
ular motels;  Der  Mark  Lounge,  at  the  Kirk- 
wood  Motor  Inn.  The  Dockside  Lounge,  at 
the  Holiday  Inn.  and  the  Porthole  Lounge, 
at  Mandan  s  Seven  Seas  Motor  Inn.  The 
campus  of  Mary  College,  south  of  the  air- 
port, on  a  hillside  with  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  Missouri,  was  designed  by  Marcel 
Breuer.  and  is  worth  a  visit. 

Traveling  west  on  Main  will  take  you  to 
one  of  the  bridges  across  the  broad  Missouri 
(boating,  fishing,  canoeing  and  water-skiing 
take  place  on  this  in  season),  but  before  the 
bridge,  at  First  Street,  so  inconspicuous  you 
might  miss  it.  is  the  small  historic  center  of 
Camp  Hancock.  This  is  the  site  that  the  city 
of  Bismarck  was  plotted  around.  The  camp 
was  founded  on  an  upriver  trip  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  1872.  and  was  garri 
soned.  among  others,  by  Captain  B.  F. 
Slaughter  and  his  wife,  this  last  a  remark 
ably  liberated  lady  for  her  day.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  a  close  friend 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  began  the  first 
school  in  Bismarck,  the  first  Sunday  school 
and  was  the  first  postmistress,  which  had 
her  standing  up  to  George  Armstrong 
Custer,  who  wanted  the  mail  delivered  to 
him  out  at  Fort  Lincoln  first.  One  of  the  log 
buildings  of  Camp  Hancock,  wearing  a 
veneer  of  white  siding  now.  houses  the 
parks  offices  and  a  small  museum  (open 
from  May  15  to  Sept.  15).  If  its  winter,  you 
can  brush  the  snow  aside  from  the  pane 
beside  the  museum's  entrance  and  see  the 
original  logs  of  one  of  the  first  buildings  put 
up  by  white  settlers. 

At  the  river,  if  you  follow  its  left  bank, 
which  is  south,  you  will  come  to  a  children's 
zoo  that  even  those  who  can  barely  tolerate 
zoos  find  not  so  offensive.  Perhaps  it's  be- 
cause the  zoo  sprang  out  of  a  local  family's 
love  for  animals,  and  grew  up  on  a  small 
farm:  this  family,  the  Marc  Chrisiiansons. 
still  run  the  zoo.  A  scaled  down  tram  travels 
around  the  grounds  and  children  are  always 
interested  in  Clyde,  believed  to  be  the  larg- 


est   Kodiak    brown    bear    iii    the    world,    he 
weighs  in  at  a  ton. 

Across  the  Missouri,  the  highway  forks 
into  an  access  onto  1-94.  the  business 
branch  of  which  leads  to  Mandans  Main 
Street,  or.  if  you  veer  to  the  left,  onto  the 
strip.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  strip,  to  the 
right,  is  the  most  acclaimed  local  restau- 
rant, the  Gourmet  House,  which  caters  to 
our  legislators  and  landed  millionaires  and 
politicians  from  out  of  state. 

In  this  ranching  area,  beef  is  the  special 
ty.  and  you  wont  go  wrong  with  either  the 
prime  filet  mignon  at  $12.50  or  the  Porter 
house  exceptionale  at  $15.95.  There  is  a 
wonderful  luncheon  buffet  of  prime  rib 
roast,  with  all  the  trimmings,  for  $5  a  plate. 
Fiesta  Villa,  south  of  94  in  Mandan.  has  ex- 
cellent Mexican  food,  along  with  generous 
margaritas  and  varieties  of  Mexican  beer,  as 
does  the  Paradisic  in  North  Bismarck.  A 
meal  for  two  at  either  place  Is  about  $10. 
minus  drinks. 

And  here  the  visitor  should  be  apprised 
that  no  liquor  is  available  anywhere  in 
North  Dakota  on  Sunday,  so  if  one  has  a 
predilection  for  it.  or  merely  wants  a  beer 
with  a  Sunday  picnic  (there  are  several  good 
city  parks),  then  one  would  do  well  to  stock 
up  on  Saturday,  or  be  prepared  to  drive  to 
South  Dakota,  which  is  not  uncommon;  the 
nearest  place  is  about  an  hour  from 
Mandan. 

Just  beyond  the  Gourmet  House  is  the 
Gaiety  II.  the  local  version  of  Gilley's. 
which  ususally  has  country-western/ pop  en- 
tertainers of  national  reputation,  and  is  the 
place  for  the  young.  So  is  the  Silver  Dollar, 
on  Main  Street  in  Mandan  and.  back  on 
Main  in  Bismarck,  the  Front  Page.  Most 
night  spots  and  lounges"  operate  blackjack 
casinos,  since  this  form  of  gambling  has  re- 
cently been  legalized,  within  limits,  by  our 
state  legislature:  no  single  act  of  it  has  prob- 
ably so  affected  tourism.  Blackjack  tables 
are  legally  operated  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  V.F.W.  and  Elks,  and  can 
be  found  in  their  clubs.  In  public  places,  an 
area  is  rented  or  turned  over  to  a  nonprofit 
organization,  which  walks  off  with  the 
nights  take.  Across  from  the  Gaiety  is  an 
inexpensive  motel,  the  Colonial,  with  a  bar 
and  liquor  store,  a  bottle  shop.  "  in  the 
local  euphemism,  where  entertainers  at  the 
Gaiety  usually  hang  out.  The  most  elegant 
inexpensive  place  to  stay  in  the  area  is  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel,  on  Main  in  Mandan. 
with  rooms  for  two  beginning  at  $18. 

South  of  Mandan  a  few  miles  is  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Heart  and  Missouri  rivers, 
which  is  where,  according  to  Indian  legend, 
the  first  man  appeared.  There  is  good  camp- 
ing along  the  river  here,  both  for  plug-in  ve 
hides  and  those  who  like  to  rough  it.  and 
it'i:  one  of  the  few  state  campgrounds  I've 
been  in  without  vendors  on  its  fringes,  be- 
sides all  the  firewood  you  can  use  already 
cut  up  for  you  and  free  for  the  taking.  The 
cost  is  $2  a  day.  after  the  $4  for  a  camping 
permit,  which  is  good  for  a  season. 

Close  to  the  campground  is  a  museum  of 
fieldstone.  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  which  is  built  in  the 
unmistakable  .style  of  the  W.P.A.  projects  of 
the  1930  s.  Outside  the  museum  a  footbridge 
leads  across  a  moat  that  was  a  part  of  the 
fortifications  around  a  Mandan  Indian  vil 
lage-the  Slant  Indian  Village,  as  it  is 
named,  for  its  position  on  its  site,  The 
W  PA.  did  extraordinary  work  here  in  re 
constructing,  on  the  old  foundations,  several 
Mandan  earth  lodges.  The  lodges  once  hon- 
eycombed this  hillside  overlooking  the 
Heart  and  the  M'ssouri.  The  Mandans  were 


an  advanced,  argicultural  civilizaiton  and  by 
entering  their  lodges,  which  one  may  do.  a 
sense  is  got  of  how  they  perceived  life.  Each 
lodge  is  curved  like  the  earth,  which  they 
apparently  preferred  to  feel  they  were  shel- 
tered beneath,  as  if  to  shield  out  the  sky. 
and  the  buffalo  boats  they  used  on  the 
river— willow  frames  covered  with  sewn  buf- 
falo hide— are  like  miniatures  of  their 
lodges  reversed.  Examples  of  these  and  of 
other  artifacts  and  implements  are  on  ex- 
hibit inside  the  spacious,  dirt-covered 
domes. 

Outside,  the  effect  of  the  sky  again  regis- 
ters, as  it  must  have  on  the  Mandans.  and 
more  so.  then,  with  its  arch  of  limit lessne.ss. 
And  now  you  might  notice  the  blockhouses 
on  the  hills  around.  These  are  remnants  of 
Port  McKeen.  an  infantry  outpost  of  the 
now-infamous  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
attracts  visitors  from  across  the  globe.  It 
was  from  Fort  Lincoln  that  the  troops  left 
for  the  battle  that  has  come  to  be  written 
about  more  than  any  military  encounter  in 
history,  including  Napoleon's  travails,  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  or  Custer's 
Last  Stand. 

The  parade  grounds  of  Port  Lincoln, 
across  the  road  from  the  park  mu.seum.  lie 
bleak  and  silent  under  the  arch  of  sky.  The 
only  activity  recently  seen  there,  besides 
people  walking  in  contemplative  silence,  was 
a  local  farmer  making  hay.  A  wooden  flag- 
pole like  a  lashed-togethf r  mast  bears  the 
American  flag  above  a  barren  field,  where 
even  a  few  moments  spent  bring  on  feelings 
of  misgivings  and  desolation.  All  that  is  left 
IS  a  pile  of  stones  here  or  there,  marking  the 
foundations  of  a  building. 

Acro.ss  a  road  that  circles  the  parade 
grounds  are  the  foundations  of  the  officer's 
quarters.  One  of  the  larger  piles  of  these 
stones,  now  crumbling  and  thrown  out  of 
former  regular  lines,  has  a  sign  that  reads, 
simply.  Custer's  Home.  A  trail  leads  up  over 
the  hill  behind  it.  and  this  is  the  trail  that 
Custer  and  his  men  took  west  on  their  way 
to  Montana  and  the  country  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  with  the  full  retinue  of  an  Army 
band  playing,  according  to  different  sources 
(including  Custer's  wife),  either  "Barbara 
Allan  "  or  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.  "  or 
perhaps  both,  as  they  went  over  the  hill  and 
out  of  sight. 

Again,  this  is  history  so  close  to  the  sur- 
face that  the  visitor  can  scarcely  help  but 
feel  it.  and  it  is  this,  and  the  bending  pres- 
ence of  the  unaffected,  unpolluted  blue 
above,  that  he'll  carry  with  him  out  of  this 
country.  Bi.smarck  is  the  site  and  center  of 
one  of  the  last  frontiers,  the  visitor  will  dis- 
cover, in  more  ways  than  one. 


CONCLUSION  Ot   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing bii.siness  is  clos'  H 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business.  H.R.  3959.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


.\  bill  HR  3959)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2444 

(Purpose;  To  provide  funds  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  use  of  certain  .seepage  basins  at 
the  Savannah  River  plant  in  Aiken,  S.C  i 
Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.   President.   I 
.send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  for  himself.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Hollincs.  and  Mr.  Ninn  purposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2444 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  after  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN  SEEPAGE 
BASINS 

Of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
"Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities". 
$30,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $8,000,000 
shall  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fi.scal  year 
1984  for  the  operation  of  the  L  Reactor  at 
the  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken.  South 
Carolina,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  de- 
rived from  funds  appropriated  for  project 
82-D- 124.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy- 

(1)  to  terminate,  within  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  use  of 
seepage  basins  associated  with  the  fuel  fab- 
rication area  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 
Aiken.  South  Carolina;  and 

(2)  to  submit  to  the  appropriated  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  plan  for  the 
protection  of  ground  water  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  which  shall  include— 

(A)  propo.sed  methods  for  discontinuing 
the  use  of  seepage  basins  associated  with 
the  materials  processing  areas: 

(B)  provisions  for  the  implementation  of 
other  actions  appropriate  to  mitigate  any 
significant  adverse  effects  of  on-site  or  off- 
site  groundwater  and  of  chemical  contami- 
nants in  seepage  basins  and  adjacent  areas, 
including  the  removal  of  such  contaminants 
where  necessary:  and 

(C)  provisions  for  continuing  the  expand- 
ed monitoring  program  of  groundwater  im- 
pacts involving  the  appropriate  South  Caro- 
lina agencies  in  accordance  with  the  statuto- 
ry responsibilities  of  such  agencies. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  3959.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  is  aimed  at  protecting 
the  ground-water  supplies  at  and  near 
the  Savannah  River  plant  in  Aiken. 
S.C.  This  amendment  is  essentially  the 
same  language  that  I  offered  to  the 
1984  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
passed   by    the   Senate.    This   amend- 


ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Mat- 
tingly. HoLLiNGs.  and  Nunn.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Energy  De- 
partment at  the  Savannah  River  plant 
site  reported  that  two  organic  com- 
pounds—iriclene  and  perclene— had 
leaked  from  a  seepage  basin  into  shal- 
low ground  water  in  a  180-acre  area 
around  the  plant's  fuel  fabrication  fa- 
cility. Small  quantities  of  triclene  were 
reported  to  have  been  found  in  an  im- 
portant ground  water  resource  called 
the  Tuscaloosa  aquifer,  which  runs  be- 
neath the  facility  and  provides  drink- 
ing water  supplies  to  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  No  contamina- 
tion, however,  has  been  discovered  off- 
ciie  to  date. 

Mr.  President.  my  amendment 
would,  first,  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities 
so  that  the  use  of  seepage  basins  in 
the  fuel  fabrication  area  may  be  termi- 
nated: second,  provide  funds  to  initiate 
cleanup  of  existing  chemical  contami- 
nation in  the  fuel  fabrication  area; 
and  third,  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  submit  a  plan  for  further 
mitigative  actions,  the  elimination  of 
seepage  basins  at  other  areas  of  the 
site,  and  an  expanded  monitoring  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to    make    three    points    regarding    the 
nature    of    this    amendment.    First.    I 
submit  this  amendment  to  H.R.  3959 
because  of  my  concern  that   the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security 
and  Military  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1984  ap- 
parently will  not  be  considered  by  the 
House       of       Representatives,       thus 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  Senate  on 
this  matter  as  previously  expressed  by 
passage  of  S.  675.  Second,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  nor  should  it  be 
construed  as  a  rebuke  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Energy  Department  has  acted  respon- 
sibly  in   this   matter,    having   quickly 
identified  the  problem  and  undertaken 
remedial  actions  without  benefit  of  au- 
thorization or  appropriations.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Department  already 
has  spent  over  S9  million  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  this  problem.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  more  funding  is  needed. 
This  leads  me  to  my  third  and  final 
point.  I  share  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and,  indeed,  with  all  Senators, 
a  desire  to  keep  Government  spending 
to   a   minimum.    At    the   insistence   of 
Senator  Hatfield,   we  have  modified 
this   amendment   to   provide   that   al- 
ready appropriated  funds  will  be  used 
to  a(idre.ss  this  potential  threat  to  the 
publics  health.  We  simply  cannot  take 
chances  with   the  public's  safety   and 
the  quality  of  our  drinking  water  sup- 
plies. I,  therefore,  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  join   me   in   supporting  this 


amendment,  which  so  clearly  seeks  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public. 

Should  the  Department  of  Energy 
need  additional  funds  to  carry  out  en- 
vironment projects  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant.  I  am  assured  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  he  will  give  every  consideration  to 
anv  such  request. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cominend  the  President  pro  tempore 
for  this  excellent  amendment  that  he 
has  put  forward.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  cooperating  in 
this  endeavor  because  we  tried  jointly 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  plant 
that  would  be  put  together  that  would 
not  let  loose  particles  that  were  going 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  surrounding 
communities  and  people  in  my  State 
and  the  State  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  money  for  this  small  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  from  appropriated 
savings  which  I  think  is  an  admirable 
way  to  do  that.  I  commend  once  again 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  cooperating  with  us  on 
this  amendiTient. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  remarks. 

The  amendment  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  minority  staff  and  the  ranking 
rnember  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  majority  staff  and  myself.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  cosponsoring  this  impor- 
tant amendment  to  provide  funds  for 
certain  environmental  programs  at  the 
Savannah  River  plant. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  three 
vital  purposes:  To  close  down  old  seep- 
age basins  in  SRPs  fuel  fabrication 
area,  to  clean  up  some  old  hazardous 
waste  pits  elsewhere  on  the  site,  and 
to  finish  studies  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  hot  water  used  to  cool 
the  plant's  reactors. 

All  three  of  these  actions  are  legally 
mandated— the  first  by  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  the 
second  by  the  Superfund  law,  and  the 
third  by  a  formal  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  DOE  has  commendably 
moved  to  meet  these  new  require- 
ments, and  now  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment     provides     this     funding 
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■Aithout  iruTfiuMri^'  th.-  overall  Energy 
Departrniiii  .ippropriat  ion  The 

money  y-ill  b»  rrprogramed  from 
other,  h'^.-  ur^;*  n'  drpartmental  activi- 
ties 

(ii,  tn  Kit  importance  of  these  clean- 
up actuitits  and  uiven  that  the 
amt-ndrntn;  ilntN  nui  increase  appro- 
priation.s.  1  ur^'f  m\  rdlicaKues  in  the 
Senate  to  accrpt  thi>  lanniiage. 

Ihr  PRtlSIDINd  C)f-'F1CKR.  Is 
r  hrrr  furl  tirr  dcbair  ' 

Mr  STF:NNIS  Mr  Pri -,i.1.  Ml .  I  am 
tarniliar  \Ki\h  ihi>  pnijiT'  and  its 
prl)^,'rrs.s  ami  sotnr  hn  k  of  progress.  I 
really  think  i'.  ;-■  iinu  Iv  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  ■a  ill  mt  lit  t,,  put  it  in  this 
bill.  I  do  not  knuv^  ol  anyone  on  this 
side  of  the  ai.sle  that  opposes  it.  al- 
though f!iir<  may  be  and  they  just 
have  noi  r<  ported  it  to  me.  I  approve 
of  this  amendment  and  hope  that  we 
can  pa.s,s  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  amendment  (No.  2444)  was 
agreed  lo 

Mr.  IHl'RMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  ri'con.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amenilrneni  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  H-AIFIEIX).  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THUKMU.NU.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Senator  Hat 
FIELD,  and  the  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor Stennis.  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  manner  It  is  a  matter  of  tremen 
dous  importance  to  a  number  of  Slates 
because  the  water  supply  there,  the 
Tu.scaloosa  Aquifer,  runs  out  under 
several  States  and  this  is  extremely 
important  to  protect  the  water  sup 
plies. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Mattingly  of  Georgia 
for  his  fine  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sugge.st  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  H.\  !  1-  11-:LD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiunioii  >  ^r.^-nt  that  the  order  for 
thequorun;  >  i  :  :■   rescinded. 

The  PRh.slDlNc;  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  :■>•  'rd'  i>d 

The  Senator  fron    '  >•.  ,     a. 

amendml.n:  .-.  .    .  H5 

(Purpose;  Maintains  funding  at  current  op- 
erating levels  for  specific  Labor  Depart- 
ment job  training  projects;  does  not  re 
quire  additional  appropriations) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  l'Hf;S!I  )IN(.i  t)IMfKH.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  HAXtirLDi. 
on  behalf  of  himself.  Mr  Eacleton  and  Mr. 
Weickeb.  proposes  an  amendment  num 
bered  2445 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  From  the  appropriation  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  Appropriation  Art. 
1984.  of  sums  to  carry  out  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  expend  funds  for  the  periods  rovered 
by  such  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
the  directives  expressed  in  the  paragraphs 
referring  to  special  national  programs  under 
the  heading  'Employment  and  Training  Ad 
ministration  ".  subheading  Training  and 
Employment  Services",  in  the  Joint  Explan- 
atory Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con 
ference  accompanying  the  Conference 
Report  on  H  R.  3913  as  .set  forth  in  House 
Report  98  422 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  This  is  an  important 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  Those 
people  conducting  conversations  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  will  please  cease 
their  conversations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  gives  a 
conference  report  directive  agreed  to 
last  week,  on  the  fiscal  1984  Labor- 
HHS-Education  appropriations  bill, 
the  force  of  law. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Labor  Department  intends  to  ignore 
this  directive,  which  specifically  main- 
tains funding  at  fiscal  year  1983  oper 
ating  levels  for  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Institute,  70,001  Ltd.. 
and  the  National  Displaced  Homemak- 
ers  Network.  If  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  to  be  carried  out,  it  appears  that  bill 
language  is  necessary  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some 
previous  recent  experience  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies  that  have  chosen  to 
totally  ignore  report  language  that 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  hou.ses  of 
Congress.  We  do  not  write  report  Ian 
guage  merely  to  .see  ideas  in  print. 
Even  though  it  is  understood  that 
report  language  does  not  have  the 
.same  binding  quality  as  if  the  Ian 
guage  is  in  the  bill,  traditionally  and 
historically,  that  report  language  has 
certainly  been  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  agencies. 

I  have  noted  a  trend  whereby  agen 
cies  not  only  are  not  taking  into  seri- 
ous consideration  the  report  language, 
but  aLso.  they  are  very  quick  to  .say: 
•We're  not  going  to.  We  are  ignoring 
it.  We  don't  consider  it  binding;  there- 


fore,  we   don't   consider   it   of   impor 
tance.  " 

As  I  say.  we  had  that  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education  on  a  matter: 
and  when  we  deducted  $40  million 
from  their  central  office  operating  ex- 
penses for  a  period  of  time,  they  bei;;an 
to  read  the  report  language. 

I  hate  to  have  to  move  things  that 
should  be  handled  as  strong  recom- 
mendations and  directives  from  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  bill  language,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  do  this  at 
this  time  to  let  the  agencies  know  that 
Congress  is  serious  when  we  write 
report  language,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  do  not  have  the  binding 
effect  of  law.  but  still  we  expect  them 
to  be  given  serious  consideration. 

This  has  been  a  very  flippant,  totally 
uncalled  for  response  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  important  to  let  the 
record  be  made  very  clear  at  this 
point. 

So  I  submit  this  amendment,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Weicker.  Senator 
Eagleton.  and  myself.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HATFIKI  i  >  I  mi  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mussissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  entire  calendar  year  1983.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  subject  matter  in  which 
there  has  been  shown  as  much  general 
interest  and  specific  interest  on  the 
part  of  various  committees  as  in  these 
training  programs  to  which  this 
amendment  relates.  It  is  already  the 
policy,  as  I  understand  it.  The  chair- 
man is  proposing  this  in  order  to  write 
it  into  law,  to  give  it  more  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  could  be  that  in 
the  course  of  years,  we  have  put  a 
little  too  much  in  the  reports  and  that 
the  Departments  are  getting  tired  of 
it. 

Strictly  on  the  merits,  this  amend- 
ment deserves  support,  and  I  do  sup- 
port it.  I  know  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  also  support  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  PRESiniNCi  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  furiiier  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  244.5)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2432 

Purpose;  To  appropriate  $500,000  for  the 
Washington  Tourist  Information  Facility 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  Building) 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
.'-.-nd  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
;i.sk  for  it.s  unmediati  ron.siderat  ion. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
a-s  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hathkld). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tower,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  24:^2 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  liiat  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  di.spen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  i.s  as  follows: 
On  page  18.  after  the  period  of  line  15, 
add  the  following;  'For  the  Washington 
Touri-st  Information  Facility  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Building. 
$.500.000. •■. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
.Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

The  amendment  would  appropriate 
$.500,000  to  cover  major  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  Washington  Tourist  In- 
formation Facility  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Building. 

This  center  is  operated  by  thi"  Na 
tional  Park  Service  and  fulfills  a  vital 
need  for  a  centrally  located  touri.st  in 
formation  facility  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Since  the  failure  of  the  visi- 
tor's center  at  Union  Station,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ha.s  been  forced  to 
accommodate  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists from  the  United  States  and  abroad 
who  flock  to  our  Nation's  Capital  each 
year.  It  is  imperative  that  wf-  maintain 
a  central  tourist  information  service  to 
demonstrate  the  prid<  AnitTicans  take 
in  their  Capital. 

While  the  Great  Hall  Tourist  Infor 
tnation  Center  has  received  help  from 
private  sources,  in  order  to  continue 
its  operations  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
essential  to  operate  this  service  as  a 
federally  funded  .service,  with  operat- 
ing guidelines  and  management  direct- 
ed bv  the  National  Park  Service 

Therefore.  1  offer  this  amendmeni 
today  on  behalf  of  Senator  Tower  and 
I  join  with  Senator  Tower  in  urging 
our  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  From  what  knowl- 
edge I  have,  it  is  justified 

1  noticed  we  want  more  tourists. 
Most  of  them  are  taxpayers.  We  want 
more  of  them.  We  certainly  had  a  gen- 
erous share  of  them  this  year,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  this  service,  and  it 
has  to  be  handled. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  of  anv  opposition  to  it. 

rhe-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a>;reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


The  amendment  'No.  2432 1  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whuli 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield  the  floor. 


amendment  no.  2446 

(Purpose:    To    Retain   The    Urban    County 
Designation  Under  the  Community  Devei 
opment  Block  Grant  Program  for  Anoka 
County.  Minnesota* 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  tin-  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch 
wiTZ)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2446 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  in.sert 
the  following; 
The    first   paragraph    under   the    heading 
Community   development    grants"    in    the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment -Independent    Agencies    Appropriation 
Act.    1984.    (Public    Law    98-45)    is    hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end    thereof,    and    inserting    the    following; 
Provided  further.  That  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  was  classified  as  an 
urban  county  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
.section  102(a)(S)  of  the  Housing  and  Com 
munity  Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amend 
fd.    shall    continue    to    be    classifed    as    an 
urban  county  for  the  purposes  of  the  alloca- 
tion   of    funds    provided    therein    for    fi.scal 
year  1984 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendmt-nt 
that  will  allow  Anoka  County.  Minn.. 
to  continue  participating  in  the  urban 
county  portion  of  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program.  This 
amendment  is  noncontroversial  and 
ha.s  been  cleared  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  qualify  a-s 
an  urban  county— and  thus  be  eligible 
for  a  specific  funding  allocation— a 
county  must  meet  a  200.000  popula- 
tion threshold  level.  Anoka  County 
met  this  requirement  prior  to  1981. 
but  inexplicably,  the  1980  census 
count  put  its  population  at  ju.st  below 
200.000.  Data  from  the  State  demogra- 
phers  office  showed  its  population 
well  above  the  needed  level. 

So.  for  the  past  2  years  Congress  has 
recognized  that  Anoka  County  should 
have  retained  its  urban  county  status 
and  has  supported  efforts  to  keep  it  in 
the  program. 


This  year,  because  of  dela.vs  in  re- 
ceiving the  updated  Bureau  of  the 
Census  figures.  Anoka  County  is  once 
again  facing  the  possibility  ol  losing 
its  targeted  urban  county  funds.  No 
one  involved  disputes  that  Anoka 
County  is  over  the  200,000  level— cur- 
rent State  data  puts  it  up  to  207.130— 
but  it  faces  a  loss  of  funds  anyway— 
almost  S2  million  in  total. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
only  a  stopgap  measure,  for  HUD  in- 
forms me  that  in  fiscal  year  1985 
Anoka  County  will  be  once  again  offi- 
cially on  its  list  of  urban  counties  be- 
cau.se  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  fi- 
nally have  the  census  update  complet- 
ed. 

However,  without  this  amendment, 
Anoka  County  faces  a  funding  loss 
that  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  low-income  residents  served  by  its 
programs.  Currently  Anoka  County  is 
in  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  joint 
powers  agreement  entered  into  with 
surrounding  municipalities.  An  agree- 
ment it  entered  into  because  of  HUD 
regulations.  If  it  is  to  complete  its  obli- 
gations for  the  third  year,  clearly  it 
will  need  its  fiscal  year  1984  urban 
county  share. 

The  CDBG  program  is  well  respect- 
ed and  has  proved  invaluable  to  Anoka 
County's  efforts  to  serve  its  lower 
income  residents.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  efforts  to  continue 
Anoka  County's  urban  county  .status, 
and  I  urge  them  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  has  virtue  and  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The     amendment     (No.     2446)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2447 

(Purpose;  To  include  poultry,  eggs,  and  the 
fresh  products  thereof  within  the  defini- 
tion of  meat"  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act ' 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly) for  him.self  and  Mr.  Ncnn  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2447. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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IWv   PHKSIDING  OFFICER.   Willi 
out  obKirui!;   It  is  SO  ordered. 

The  uriicndment  is  as  follows: 

Sk  Niuwithstanding  any  other  pro\  i 

sion  of  law.  the  terms  ■meat"  and  meat 
food  products"  as  used  in  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  (P.L.  97-177:  96  Stat.  85)  in  section 
2(a)<2)(B)<i)  thereof  shall  include  also 
edible  fresh  or  frozen  poultry  meat,  poultry 
meat  food  products,  fresh  egKs  and  perish- 
able egg  products. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
And  what  it  does  is  amend  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act,  Public  Law  97-177,  to 
add  "meat"  and    meat  food  products." 

It  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment. 
I  believe  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  ask  for  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  both 
sides  have  looked  at  this  amendment, 
and  it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2447)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2448 

(Purpose:  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  donate  the  Bamboo  Research 
Station  in  Savannah.  Ga..  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia) 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    on 

behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NuNN  and  Mr.  Mattinci-y,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten 

Nis).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Mat 

TiNCLY.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2448. 
On    page    24.   between    lines    11    and    12. 

insert  the  following: 

DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
the  authority  to  donate,  without  consider- 
ation, the  land,  buildings,  facilities  and 
equipment  at  the  USDA  Plant  Introduction 
Station,  commonly  known  as  Bamboo  Re- 
search Station  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  concerns  the  transfer  of  a 
small  piece  of  land. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
approving  the  amendment  and  the 
transaction  in  its  entirety. 


I  K\\u\K  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Mattincly. 

This  amendment  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  donate 
the  property  and  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Plant  Introduction  Station,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bamboo  Research  Sta- 
tion, Savannah.  Ga..  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bamboo  Research 
Station  consists  of  approximately  51 
acres  of  land  made  up  of  plant-nursery 
type  plots  and  13  buildings  and  related 
structures  constructed  in  the  1920s 
and  1930's.  In  1979.  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service  (USDA)  began  the 
process  of  reducing  program  activities 
at  the  Bamboo  Research  Station.  ARS 
plans  are  to  close  the  facility  by  Sep- 
tember 1984.  In  1979.  ARS  also  initiat- 
ed negotiations  with  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  the  university  to  operate 
the  Bamboo  Research  Station. 

The  Agriculture  Research  Service 
wished,  at  that  time,  to  donate  the  fa- 
cility to  the  university.  When  ARS 
made  its  proposal  to  transfer  the  prop- 
erty to  the  University  of  Georgia,  no 
State  funds  were  available  to  operate 
the  Station.  Therefore,  the  transfer 
was  postponed.  Subsequently,  operat- 
ing funds  were  approved  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
since  late  1981  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia has  operated  the  Bamboo  Re- 
search Station  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  cooperative  agree- 
ment expires  September  1.  1984. 

In  May  1983.  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia informed  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  university  now 
wishes  to  take  possession  of  the 
Bamboo  Research  Station.  Senator 
MATTINGLY  and  I  contacted  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  Block  to  encour- 
age his  approval  of  this  transfer  of 
property  to  the  University  of  Georgia. 
In  his  response,  dated  July  15,  1983, 
Secretary  Block  stated  that: 

We  feel  that  the  donation  of  the  Station 
to  the  university  has  much  merit  and  would 
benefit  all  concerned.  However,  neither  the 
USDA  nor  ARS  has  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer or  donate  the  subject  property  to  the 
university. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  simply  give  Secretary  Block  the 
authority  necessary  to  complete  this 
transfer  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
so  that  the  university  can  continue  the 
current  research  activities  at  the 
Bamboo  Research  Service.  Also,  this 
transfer  will  allow  the  University  of 
Georgia  to  conduct  expanded  research 
on  soil  types,  climate  and  environment 
conditions  of  the  coastal  area  of  Geor- 
gia. Acquisition  of  this  facility  will 
help  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  better  serve  the  in- 
creasing number  of  people  in  coastal 
Georgia.  The  facility  will  become  an 


important  center  for  applied  research 
and  an  educational  center  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  horticulture,  plant 
sciences,  and  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.* 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  here  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  if  he  wishes  or  if  he 
wishes  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
add  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  myself  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  kind  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

I  move  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  (No.  2448)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  trying  to  clean  up  these  amend- 
ments as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senators  who  expect  to  offer 
amendments.  We  are  trying  to  assess 
where  we  are.  and  I  think  we  are  down 
now  to  a  handful  of  amendments. 

If  Senators  will  appear  in  the  Cham- 
ber, we  are  ready  to  accommodate  the 
consideration  of  their  amendments. 

There  is  one  committee  amendment 
which  deals  with  syndication,  and  on 
that  matter  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  resolve  that  matter.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  resolved.  The  leader  has 
indicated  that  we  have  to  soon  move 
to  the  debt  ceiling  question,  and  .so  we 
are  very  anxious  to  do  as  many  of 
these  amendments  as  possible  before 
we  have  to  take  this  bill  down. 

This  bill  will  have  to  be  set  aside 
probably  very  shortly,  and  if  Senators 
wish  their  amendments  considered, 
they  should  be  here  now  for  that  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  later  we  can 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  restricts  any  amendments  to  this 
bill  to  the  single  amendment  dealing 
with  the  question  of  syndication  when 
we  return  to  the  bill  next  Tuesday.  So 
we  want  to  get  all  other  amendments 
except  syndication  out  of  the  way 
today  within  the  next  short  while. 

I  have  a  list  here  of  what  we  know  to 
be  at  least  indications  of  the  past,  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Heinz,  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  by  Senator  Packwood 
which  deals  with  syndication;  by  Sena- 
tor Hawkins.  Senator  Moynihan.  Sen 
ator  DAmato.  Senator  Helms,  and 
Senator  Murkowski.  I  know  of  no 
other  amendments  except  those,  and  I 


am  very  hopeful  that  those  Senators 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  take  care  of 
their  business. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the  matter  of 
syndication,   it    is   my   intention   in   a 
short   while  to  offer  a  request   for  a 
motion  to  strike  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Whether  Senator  Domenici's 
amendment  is  offered  subsequently 
today  or  on  next  Tuesday  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote 
and  a  ruling  on  a  point  of  order,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  request  for  a 
roUcall  after  the  Chair  has  ruled. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  explain  what  the  situation  is 
on  syndication.  We  are  really  here  not 
dealing  with  a  procedural  issue  as  far 
as  the  proponents  of  the  provision  in 
the  appropriations  bill  are  concerned. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  action  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  soon  take  on  syndication  want  to 
stop  them  from  taking  it  in  hopes  of 
changing  it.  in  hopes  of  whether  the 
President  might  change  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  new  members,  convince 
some  new  members  to  change  or  in 
some  other  fashion  convince  the  Com- 
mission to  take  its  position,  they  want 
the  Congress  to  delay  any  action  of 
the  Commission  for  6  months  and  to 
require  the  Commission  at  the  end  of 
the  6  months  to  vote  again,  a  second 
time,  on  the  issue  of  syndication. 

Syndication  is  simply  this:  It  in- 
volves giants  and  does  not  involve 
widows  on  food  stamps  against  Gener- 
al Mills. 

This  is  basically  like  Gulf  and  West- 
ern own  Paramount,  and  now  TV  net- 
works own  shows  on  CBS.  which 
shows  the  television  shows,  and  the 
issue  is  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
syndicate  those  shows  after  they  have 
been  shown  twice  on  the  major  net- 
works. In  1970.  because  the  FCC  was 
afraid  of  the  dominance  of  networks,  a 
rule  was  passed  that  in  essence  prohib- 
ited the  networks  from  syndicating 
shows  even  if  they  produced  their  own 
shows.  They  can  show  them  on  their 
own  networks  twice,  and  then  pa.ss 
them  to  other  hands  for  syndication. 
All  of  the  recent  shows,  such  as 
■MASH."  are  syndicated  by  someone 
who  originally  produced  them. 

However,  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  FCC, 
with  the  advent  of  cable  and  seeing 
the  coming  of  satellite  television 
began  to  realize  the  networks  did  not 
have  the  dominant  position  they  once 
had,  and  as  the  giants  in  other  indus- 
tries like  Gulf  and  Western,  bought 
Paramount  and  began  the  business  of 
producing  TV  shows,  the  FCC  won- 
dered whether  the  balance  of  power 
had  not  shifted  sufficiently  so  that 
the  giants  involved  no  longer  needed 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and.  to  bo  very   frank  about   il. 
thev  do  not. 

If  Gulf  and  We.stern.  on  the  one 
hand,  owning  Paramount,  the  produc- 
tion end  produces  a  show  that  wants 
to  sell  it  on  NBC  or  ABC  they  are  not 
a  helpless,  pitiful  giant.  They  can  buy 
one  of  the  agents.  They  do  not  need 
the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  work  out  in  behalf  of  Gulf 
and  Western  whatever  negotiations 
are  necessary. 

So  from  1971  to  1981  the  Commis- 
sion gathered  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion. There  were  a  great  many  aca- 
demic studies  done  on  the  subject  of 
syndication.  In  the  1970-s  the  FCC 
began  a  formal  inquiry  with  a  capital 
■I";  it  is  a  formalized  proceeding  look- 
ing into  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  net- 
works, including  syndication  rules. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced 
while  Dick  Wiley  was  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

It  was  temporarily  suspended,  pursu- 
ant to  a  congre.ssional  aspect,  so  that 
it  could  be  done  by  the  incoming  new 
Chairman,  Charles  Ferris. 

A  specific  S2  million  grant  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  set  up 
an  independent  study  of  the  issue  of 
syndication.  That  Commi.ssion  had 
siibpena  power,  they  traveled  all  over 
the  country,  they  talked  to  program 
creators,  syndicating  television  sta- 
tions, producers,  all  in  the  process  of 
production,  all  of  the  parties  who  ever 
wanted  to  testify  in  this  procedure  on 
both  sides,  who  testified  before  that 
body,  and  I  emphasize  this  was  a  body 
separate  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

I  want  to  read  a  list  of  those  who 
testified  for  and  against  the  syndica- 
tion rule  before  this  independent  Com- 
mission. This  is  what  I  call  the  first 
bite  of  the  apple. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  of  abbre- 
viating proceedings,  I  will  simply  say 
this.  There  is  no  question  that  every 
single  party  who  ever  wanted  to  testify 
for  or  against  the  syndication  rule  tes- 
tified before  this  Commission:  All  of 
the  movie  studios,  networks,  every- 
body. That  Commission  unanimously 
recommended  that  syndication  be 
done  away  with.  The  FCC  started  its 
own  hearing.  All  of  the  same  parlies 
testified  again  before  the  FCC.  All  of 
the  networks,  all  of  the  movie  produc- 
ers all  of  the  big  giants  on  both  sides 
testified,  and  the  FCC  has  now  an- 
nounced that  it  is  going  to  eliminate 
its  own  syndication  rule. 

That  was  the  second  bite  at  the 
apple  the  parties  had. 

They  now  want  a  third  bile  at  the 
apple,  and  what  they  want  to  do  is 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
Commissions  action  and  require  the 
Commission  to  vole  at  the  end  of  that 
6-month  period,  before  May  30,  once 
more  on  this  action  in  the  hope  that 
pressure  from  a  variety  of  .sources  will 


call  on  the  Commission  to  change. 
They  then  want  a  third  bite  at  the 
apple. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules  of  Senate  states  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  legislation  and  matters  relat- 
ing to  communications.  This  amend- 
ment is  legislation  and  il  clearly  re- 
lates to  communications. 

Also,  rule  XV.  paragraph  5,  states 
that: 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
proposed  committee  amendment— which 
contains  any  significant  matter  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  proposing 
such  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  relating 
to  the  FCC  financial  interest  and  syn- 
dication rule,  which  appears  at  pages 
24.  line  22  through  page  25.  line  17  of 
the  bill,  is  in  violation  of  rule  XV  in 
that  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  specifically  precluded 
by  rule  XVI  from  reporting  a  bill  con- 
taining amendments  proposing  new  or 
general  legislation.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  within  their  juris- 
diction to  do  so.  and  I  raise  the  point 
of  order  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  in  violation  of  rule  XV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point,  the  amendment  is  not  pending. 
Mr.  STEVENS.   Regular  order.  Mr. 
President. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Regular  order. 

SECOND  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT- 
PACE  24.  .MTER  LINE  2  1   INSERT  NEW   LANGUAGE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  the  final  committee 
amendment,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  line  22.  insert  new  language 
down  through  page  25.  line  17, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  in  violation  of 
rule  XV 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  falls. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  is  debata- 
ble and  I  will  not  debate  too  long 
except    to    stale    that    I    offered    this 

amendment  in  the  Appropriations 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  to  have  consideration  where 
w-e  can  hear  and  understand.  This  is  a 
far-reaching  matter.  There  is  a  lot  of 

interest  in  il.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Will  all  Senators 
please  cease  conversations  in  the 
Chamber?  Those  members  of  the 
staff,  please  cease  con ver-sat ions  or 
leave  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr  sri':Vh:NS  Mr  i'rtsKl.nl  I  of 
(erfci  this  anit'tulrnml  in  the  Apprn 
prianoiis  ('(ininii!  I  (■<■  on  behalf  'i!  Mu 
di.s!:n»iui.sht'(l  Sfiia'ur  !r.'iv.  A:;^')m 
(Mr.  Goi.DWATKKi  \\i  I-  I  ti:i:r;!!:i!i  >•' 
the  Commiinic-ations  Subrommitcee 
and  he  has  taken  a  po^iimn  that  his 
subrommittcc  rucit.  i  ?■  x  ":  ihle  time 
to  review  the  prnp,),r,i  t.  iiw;:  of  the 
Federal  Comiiuniiru' ini!  (  n[!iinission 
on  the  subjert.s  ol  iinaruiai  interest 
and  syndication 

This  aniendment  is  not  intended  to 
prejudice  the  merits  of  the  issue  nor 
to  reach  a  final  decision.  It  provides 
the  Senate  with  breathing  time,  time 
within  which  to  hold  a  hearing  and  to 
have  a  more  complete  study  of  the  im- 
pacts of  the  pruposed  action  of  the 
FCC 

Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of  the 
syndication  and  financial  interest 
rules  may  have  a  detrimental  impact 
on  competition  These  rules  were  insti- 
tuted as  remedial  action  to  deal  with 
the  monopoly  situation  created  by  the 
FCC's  television  allocation  .scheme. 
The  allocation  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  FCC  in  1952  assured  that 
there  could  be  three  and  only  three 
national  broadcast  networks.  To 
repeal  the  two  rules  that  deal  with  the 
syndication  and  financial  interest 
without  reexamining  the  regulatory 
scheme  of  the  television  station  alloca- 
tion that  permitted  the  networks  to 
dominate  the  broadcasting  industry 
appear  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee unwise. 

I  share  his  distress  with  that  these 
rules  are  being  promulgated  in  a  fash- 
ion that  do  not  deal  with  the  subject 
of  competition  as  they  should  and  the 
focus  of  the  FCCs  attention  on  the 
syndication  and  financial  aspects  of 
their  present  rules  needs  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
does  intend  to  hold  hearings  on  No- 
vember 2  and  4.  The  networks  still 
command  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  viewing  share  in  this  Nation.  They 
are  the  only  medium  that  reaches  98 
percent  of  American  homt^s.  There  is 
not  a  fourth  network.  The  new  tech- 
nologies, while  offering  some  promise 
of  competition,  do  not  appear  to 
present  any  threats  to  today's  net- 
works. The  subcommittee  takes  the 
position  that  Congress  needs  .some 
time  to  examine  the  structure  of  this 
industry. 

This  amendment  merely  places  a 
hold  on  the  P'CC  action  in  order  to 
permit  that  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  review  is  essen- 
tial. We  have  a  bill  that  has  been  pre- 
sented here  in  this  body  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  It 
has  been  cosponsored  by  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Hecht.  Senator  Rudman,  Senator 
Baucus,  Senator  Bentsen.  Senator 
Cranston,  and  Senator  Kennedy.  As  I 
said,  there  are  scheduled  hearings  on 


thai    bill    before  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  on  November  2  and  4. 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  present. 
He  is  not  present  because  of  an  over- 
riding interest  of  national  concern 
that  took  him  out  of  the  country  tem- 
porarily. I  might  say  that  he  regretted 
having  to  be  away  knowing  that  this 
matter  would  be  coming  up. 

The  action  that  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  take,  admittedly  as  a  legislative 
rider  to  an  appropriations  bill,  merely 
preserves  the  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion. I  want  to  emphasize  to  the 
Senate  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  FCC's  action.  It  merely  pre- 
serves the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
so  the  matter  can  be  examined  and 
the  subcommittee  can  hopefully 
present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  take  this 
matter  lightly  becau.se  I  have  had  con- 
versations with  those  people  in  my 
Slate  who  do  operate  the  network  af- 
filiates. They  are  very  disturbed  that  I 
am  participating  with  any  kind  of 
delay  in  terms  of  the  propo.sed  FCC 
action.  I  want  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  am  doing  so  because  I  remember 
.so  vividly  the  hearings  that  Senator 
Pa-store  conducted  in  the  communica- 
tions area  and  these  rules  were  \ital  to 
the  outcome  of  those  hearings. 

The  rules  that  are  in  effect  now  are 
not  just  simply  the  financial  and  syn- 
dication rules,  they  are  also  the  prime 
time  access  rule,  the  rule  that  pre- 
serves just  three  networks  rather  than 
opening  up  the  whole  concept  of  net 
works  to  competition.  Those  rules 
need  examination,  too,  if  the  FCC  is  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  that  has  been 
proposed. 

I  think  that  the  request  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  asked  me  to 
make  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  listened  to:  and 
that  is,  if  a  subcommittee  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  hold  hearings 
on  a  subject  such  as  this— and.  inci- 
dentally, was  not  able  to  in  the  past 
becau.se  of  a  disagreement  within  the 
committee  framework,  but  it  is  ar- 
ranged now  that  those  hearings  will  be 
held.  They  are  hearings  of  a  substan- 
tial nature.  They  will  cover  the  subject 
not  only  of  this  rule  but  the  implica- 
tions down  the  road  of  the  proposed 
FCC  action  as  far  as  competition  is 
concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona 
ought  to  be  granted  and  that  his  sub- 
committee ought  to  be  given  the  time 
to  explore  this  matter.  In  the  interest 
of  fairness,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  not  only  the  hearings  on  No- 
vember 2  and  4  but  further  hearings  if 
necessary,  including  hearings  outside 
of  Washington,  because  this  is  a 
matter  that  needs  public  understand- 


ing if  we  are  to  have  any  possibility  of 
acting  on  it  or  of  even  understanding 
the  implications  of  the  FCC's  pro- 
posed action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  I'lihSIUINU  Oi-h'ICER  <Mr. 
Chafee. )  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  ob.servation  or  two  if  I  may.  The 
question  that  we  have  before  us  is  not 
germaneness.  The  question  before  us 
is  jurisdiction.  The  question  before  us 
is:  Are  we  going  to  allow  regulatory 
agencies  to  perform  their  duly  and 
then  if  we  dislike  that,  we  have  the 
prerogative  of  passing  legislation  to 
correct  that?  What  we  find  here  is 
usurping  commit t(>es. 

Now.  I  was  pretty  green  when  I  came 
here  and  wet  behind  the  ears.  I  guess, 
but  the  leadership  on  the  majority 
side  now  taught  this  fellow  a  lesson. 
And  that  lesson  was  it  has  not  been  to 
the  committee  yet:  it  ought  to  go 
before  the  committee.  And  that  was 
the  argument  I  got. 

I  merely  wanted  to  put  a  couple  of 
additional  directors  on  the  TV  A 
Board.  That  is  all.  That  is  all  I  wanted, 
just  a  little  simple  request,  but  I  could 
not  get  it  up.  But  I  was  admonished  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  it  cannot  be 
done  because  it  has  not  gone  to  the 
committee. 

Well,  what  was  good  then  ought  to 
be  good  now.  We  usurp  the  committee 
system  if  we  allow  this  to  continue. 
We  say  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
today  to  decide  the  extremely  compli- 
cated issue  without  benefit  of  any 
hearings  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  well  prepared  under  its  leader- 
ship to  begin  hearings  on  this  issue. 

The  dates  have  been  set  but  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  decide  the 
issue  basically  today.  The  arguments 
are  not  on  jurisdiction.  The  arguments 
are  on  the  issue  and  the  issue  has  not 
been  dealt  with  yet. 

I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  that  com- 
mittee chairmen  are  asked  to  decide 
and  be  divided  here  today  based  on 
usurping  the  normal  procedures. 

As  we  see  this  amendment,  it  prohib- 
its the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  concluding  its  work.  If 
we  do  not  like  it.  we  can  change  it.  We 
have  had  that  all  along.  We  tried  to 
have  the  legislative  veto.  We  have  had 
legislative  veto  by  way  of  legislation 
ever  since  the  Congress  has  been  orga- 
nized. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  without 
one  word  of  Senate  testimony,  either 
from  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies    which    examine    the    rules— 


,Jusli(e.   Commerce,  FTC— or  from   in- 
terested parties. 

The  distin^;uished  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Wilson  )  will  ha\e  an 
opportunity  lo  bring  forth  all  of  those 
people  he  would  like  to  have  testify  in 
:>,  days  of  hearings. 

I  just  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  let  us  proceed  under  the 
normal  procedures.  Let  us  let  the 
Commerce  Committee  work  its  will 
and  bring  it  forth  to  the  Senate  floor 
under  the  able  leadership  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  .suspend'  There  is  a  con- 
stant undertone  in  the  Chamber.  Will 
those  who  wish  to  discu.ss  matters  do 
it  in  a  quieter  voice  or  step  into  the 
cloakrooms'' 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
So.  Mr.  President,  whether  you  are 
for  or  against  the  issue,  the  question  is 
jurisdiction.  The  question  is  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate.  The  question  is 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  understand 
we  get  more  votes  than  we  do  most 
anything,  but  .sometimes  I  have  seen 
where  in  an  emotional  situation  the 
votes  are  given  and  they  wish  they 
had  not  been. 

This  matter  has  been  thought  out 
by  the  Parliamentarian.  He  has  ad- 
vised the  Chair  and  the  Chair  has 
ruled.  I  think  the  Senate  should  abide 
by  that  rule.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
blow  away  the  smoke  of  how  many 
lobbyists  have  been  lobbying  this  Hill 
and  not  let  it  interfere  with  the  juris- 
diction of  this  body.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  WILSON  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  appeal  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
commend  him  on  behalf  of  our  friend, 
Senator  Goldwater.  who  has  made  a 
request  for  simple  fairness,  that  his 
subcommittee  have  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  required  to  give  a  full 
hearing  to  a  matter  of  immen.se  com- 
plexity and  of  immense  importance  to 
the  American  people.  It  has  to  do  with 
competition  in  the  provision  of  televi- 
sion programing,  and  it  will  affect  the 
American  people  in  two  ways,  both  in 
terms  of  the  diversity  and  range  of 
choice  that  they  will  enjoy,  and  in 
terms  of  what  they  will  pay  for  the 
products  that  are  adverti-sed  on  free 
television. 

First  of  all  to  the  point  of  order  Mr. 
President,  what  we  are  really  doing  in 
appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
saying,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  said  so  eloquently,  thai  what 
really  is  at  stake  here  is  not  sutastan 
live  legislation  but  rather  the  opporlu 
nity  for  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
full  hearings.  Fairness  demands  that. 
If  I  may  say  so,  not  only  fairness  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications,  but  fairne.ss 
10  this  Senator. 

I  look  forward.  Mr.  President,  to 
bring  forward  witnesses  and  evidence 
that  will  get  into  all  of  the  infinite  de- 
tails on  network  practices  prior  to 
rules  on  the  development  of  independ 
ent  programing  because  of  the  enor- 
mous growth,  virtually  a  tripling,  in 
the  number  of  independent  producers 
and  doubling  of  independent  television 
stalions  during  these  rules  which  have 
operated  to  so  increase  competition 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
advertisers,  they  will  testify,  and  have, 
they  have  enjoyed  a  benefit  as  adver- 
tisers amounting  lo  between  20  and  60 
percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising, where  Ihey  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  a  competition  in  markets  that 
are  served  both  by  network  affiliates 
and  by  independent  television  stalions. 
a  benefit  which  is  lost  lo  them  in 
those  markets  served  exclusively  by 
network  affiliates. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  lo  the 
hearings.  I  look  forward  lo  being  able 
lo  demonstrate  along  with  those  wit- 
nesses that  what  is  being  offered  in 
the  name  of  deregulation  will  in  fact 
result  in  market  concentration  and  a 
sharp  loss  of  competilion  of  the  very 
type  thai  gave  rise  to  the  Justice  De- 
parlmenl  investigation  beginning  in 
the  midfifly's  and  carrying  forward 
into  the  seventy's  even  after  the  rules 
were  imposed.  Even  after  they  had 
been  in  existence,  the  Justice  Depart 
ment  found  market  concentration  in 
iheir  antitrust  investigation.  That 
would  be  as  nothing  as  to  what  will 
occur  if  ihe  rules  are  repealed. 

Bui.  Mr.  President.  I  stray  into  the 
merits.  I  will  simply  say  I  look  forward 
10  delving  into  ihem  in  the  greatest 
detail,  detail  that  is  possible  only  if 
there  is  a  full  legislative  hearing  by 
Senator  Goldwaters  subcommittee. 
What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
asking  is  simple  fairne.ss.  He  offered 
this  amendment  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  It  is  for  the  purpo.se 
not  of  enacting  substantive  legislation. 
Thai  is  not  what  we  will  be  voting  on 
this  morning.  What  we  will  be  voting 
on  is  to  give  Senator  Goldwaters  sub- 
committee time  and  opportunity  lo 
fuUv  investigate  this  question. 

I  must  say  I  thought  that  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  made  a  compelling  ar- 
gument thai  Senator  Goldwater  and 
his  subcommittee  should  have  precise- 
ly thai  opportunity.  This  is  of  im- 
rnense  importance  to  the  American 
people.  Fairness  to  Senator  Gold- 
water,  and  lo  the  many,  many  others 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 
require  that  the  appeal  be  upheld 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  Ihe  Senator  from 
California  vield  for  a  question:' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  be  recog- 
nized. 


The  junior  Senator  from  California 
has  yielded  the  floor,  and  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I 
.ioin  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  on  this  issue.  I  urge  thai 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be  overruled. 
At  best,  this  is  a  very  marginal  case  of 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  it 
is  basically  an  i,ssue  of  jurisdiction.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  hesitated  lo  intervene  in 
the  past  with  agency  proceedings,  as  it 
has  done  when  agencies  such  as  the 
ICC  and  the  CAB  undertook  deregula- 
tion of  the  rail,  trucking,  and  air 
tra\el  industry. 

We  are  not  writing  any  real  form  of 
legislation  in  the  Stevens  amendment. 
We  are  simply  asking  for  a  delay  in 
an  action  by  the  FCC  to  give  Congress 
time  lo  consider  the  matter  and  to  act. 
What  we  seek  is  simply  a  delay  in  the 
proceedings  now  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
repeal  and  modify  the  FCCs  financial 
interest  and  syndication  rules. 

These  FCC  rules,  which  prohibits 
the  networks  from  owning  a  financial 
interest  in  programs  produced  for  tele- 
vision or  from  owning  syndication— 
Re-run— rights  in  such  shows,  have 
guided  the  present  evolution  of  the 
film  industry  into  the  diverse,  creative 
and  dynamic  industry  that  it  is  today. 
Undoing  these  rules  as  the  FCC  would 
do  would  undo  the  industry. 

The  television  entertainment  indus- 
try employs  thousands  of  workers  in 
many  capacities  ranging  from  actors, 
directors,  producers,  musicians,  electri- 
cians, and  other,  all  of  whom  would  be 
displaced  and  inconvenienced  by  the 
threatened  change  coming  from  the 
?'CC's  decision  to  repeal  and  change 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules. 

Television  entertainment  and  net- 
work broadcasting  are  nol  pure,  free 
market  industries.  The  networks  are 
the  creations  of  governmental  action. 
The  television  spectrum  available  for 
showing  mass  audience  entertainment 
is  limited. 

Under  these  circumstance,  we  should 
consider  carefully,  nol  hastily,  any 
proposal  as  far-reaching  as  the  FCC's 
in  undoing  the  evolved  structure  and 
arrangements  within  the  television  en- 
lerlainmenl  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Stevens.  I  oppose  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Packwood)  a  question. 
How  long  has  this  Commission  been 
working  on  the  subject  matter  that  is 
before  us  on  an  appropriations  bill 
today? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr  President, 
does  the  Senator  mean  on  the  subject 
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matter  itself?  It  started  in  the  mid-sev 
enties  when  it  received  a  $2  million  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  to  appoint 
a  separate  commission  to  study  this 
subject.  The  Commission  studied  it. 
The  FCC.  after  that  Commission  was 
done,  went  through  the  entire  study 
themselves.  It  has  been  about  6  or  7 
years  altogether. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  committee  that  has 
juri-sdiction  for  what  he  is  doing  today. 
This  is  a  little  different  from  the  usual 
point  of  order.  That  is  a  serious  one 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  the  way  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  raised  it  be- 
cause it  is  patent  that  what  we  are 
going  to  do  here  today  if  we  do  not 
sustain  his  point  of  order  is  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  submit  we 
are  going  to  change  them  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

The  rule  is  as  simple  as  it  can  be; 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
proposed  committee  amendment  which  con- 
tains any  significant  matter  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  proposing  the 
amendment 

What  we  have  heard  here  on  the 
floor  is  debate  on  the  substance.  The 
debate  should  not  be  on  the  substance, 
because  the  authorizing  committees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  are  about  to  wither 
away.  They  have  almost  reached  the 
state  where  they  have  wilted  and  are 
no  longer  effective.  If  we  choose  to 
violate  this  rule  and  send  every  one  of 
these  matters  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  might  as  well  do  away 
with  authorizing  committees.  That  is 
what  we  are  starting  to  do  today. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  substance. 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
argued  that  we  should  not  be  involved 
in  this.  Let  it  run  its  course.  It  has 
been  years  getting  there.  Now  the  ar- 
gument is  the  committee  will  consider 
it  if  we  will  just  give  them  5  or  6 
months.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  what 
our  rules  say  and  sustain  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  KASTEN  Mr  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee voted  16  to  13  to  place  a  6- 
month  moratorium  on  the  Federal 
Communications  Commissions  action 
on  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rules. 

I  voted  against  this  6-month  morato- 
rium in  committee  and  I  will  vote 
against  the  delay  again  today. 

These  rules  were  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  1970.  The  financial  in- 
terest rule  prohibits  the  three  major 
television  networks  from  investing  in 
programs  which  are  broadcast  on  the 
networks  in  exchange  for  a  profit- 
sharing  interest.  The  syndication  rule 
prohibits  the  three  major  networks 
from  entering  the  business  of  selling 
individual  programs,  either  those  al- 
ready broadcast  on  the  networks  or 
original  programs,  directly  to  local  sta- 


tions on  a  noiiiU'i\M)rK  ba.sis  in  iin- 
view  of  may  economic  and  telecom- 
munications .scholars,  these  rules  rep- 
resent the  high-water  mark  of  unjusti- 
fied Government  intrusion  into  a 
marketplace  capable  ot  functioning 
properly  to  .serve  the  interests  of  the 
television  viewing  pubK".  Rather  than 
curing  imbalances,  the  rules  have  ap- 
parently generated  their  own  unac- 
ceptable distortions. 

The  rules  have  been  the  subject  of 
study  and  debate  virtually  since  they 
were  adopted.  This  study  and  debate 
has  been  extensive.  Scholarly  and  bi- 
partisan. In  the  mid-1970's  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  published  a  report 
concluding  that  the  rules  were  mis- 
guided. In  the  late  1970s  Congre.ss  au- 
thorized a  special  FCC  staff  study  of 
the  rules  which  took  2  years  to  com- 
plete and  which  involved  the  compila- 
tion of  thousands  of  pages  of  evidence. 
This  special  staff  study  concluded  that 
the  rules  were  unfounded,  ill-con- 
ceived, and  counterproductive  and 
should  be  repealed.  Recently,  as  a  part 
of  an  ongoing  FCC  proceeding,  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
reviewed  the  rules  in  detail  and  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  eliminated 
in  their  present  form. 

What  I  am  troubled  by  are  efforts  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  bypass  all 
of  this  study  and  expert  opinion  and 
impose  a  moratorium  on  the  FCCs 
ability  to  complete  its  work  of  review- 
ing this  outdated  set  of  rules.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
the  broad  framework  of  communica- 
tions policy.  But  we  have  delegated  to 
the  FCC.  as  the  expert  Government 
agency,  the  authority  to  implement 
that  policy  subject  to  congressional 
oversight.  Pursuant  to  that  delegation 
the  FCC  adopted  the  financial  interest 
and  syndication  rules.  Pursuant  to 
that  delegation  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  review  them  for  their  continued 
effectiveness  and  if  the  FCC  deter- 
mines that  the  rules  are  no  longer 
warranted  they  should  be  permitted  to 
act  to  repeal  them. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint  that 
Government  is  incapable  of  acting  ex- 
peditiously. We  in  Congress  are  often 
critical  of  the  failure  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  and  act  on  matters  of 
importance  in  a  deliberate  but  timely 
manner.  Here  we  face  a  Commission 
that  has  spent  over  5  years  and  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  examining 
these  issues  yet  some  in  Congress  are 
suggesting  that  the  FCC  be  prevented 
from  completing  its  consideration  of 
the  subject  for  an  additional  5  years. 
That  is  simply  bad  Government.  The 
FCC  should  act  and  act  now. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  about  to  conclude  its  consider- 
ation of  significant  changes  in  rules 
governing   the   role   of   television   net- 


works in  owning  and  syndicating  tele- 
vision programing.  The  issue  is  a  com- 
plex one.  There  is  legislation,  S.  1707. 
which  would  postpone  Commission 
action  until  1988.  That  bill  and  the 
issue  in  general  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  plan  to 
examine  the  issue  closely,  and  the  evi- 
dence and  points  of  view  raised.  At 
this  point,  I  have  not  reached  a  con- 
clusion about  the  merits  of  the  Com- 
mission's tentative  decision  or  any 
other  changes  in  the  existing  regula- 
tions on  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rights. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  defend  the  committee's 
substantive  jurisd  ction  over  this 
matter,  by  raising  a  ooint  of  order  to 
the  amendment  to  th.>  appropriations 
bill  suspending  final  Commission 
action  until  May  31.  However,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  view  the 
appropriations  bill  language  as  actual- 
ly preserving  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  committee's  substantive  jurisdic- 
tion. The  amendment  allows  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  before 
the  Commission  takes  final  action.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  supporting  this 
delay  until  May  31. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  Senator  Packwoods 
point  of  order  regarding  Senator  Ste- 
vens' amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  restrict  the  FCC 
from  repealing  or  modifying  the  finan- 
cial interest  and  syndication  rules.  I 
support  the  point  of  order  of  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  because  the 
amendment  clearly  infringes  upon  the 
Commerce  Committee's  jurisdiction 
over  communications  legislation.  In 
addition.  I  believe  that  the  financial 
interest  and  syndication  amendment 
violates  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  That  rule,  of 
course,  prohibits  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  reporting  a  bill  con- 
taining legislative  amendments.  The 
amendment  in  question  certainly  falls 
under  that  category. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Congress 
should  not  alter  the  FCCs  decision. 
Since  1977.  the  FCC  has  conducted 
two  exhaustive  studies  on  the  effects 
of  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rules.  Both  studies  concluded  that 
the  rules  should  be  repealed  or  signifi- 
cantly modified.  In  the  most  recent 
study,  initiated  by  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler,  the  FCC  considered  initial  and 
reply  comments  from  more  than  200 
interested  organizations,  as  well  as 
oral  presentations  of  40  parties.  Every 
Federal  agency  that  participated  in 
the  proceeding— the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Justice  Department- 
recommended  that  the  rules  be  re- 
pealed or  modified.  The  FCCs  conclu- 


sions v.<rt  al.so  supported  by  independ- 
ent analy.sc.s  conducted  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  the  American  Enter- 
pri.sc  In.'^titute.  the  New  York  Times. 
,ind  the  Wall  Street  JournaL 

Df  spite  the  FCCs  support  of  repeal 
of  ttifse  rules,  not  to  mention  the  .sup- 
porting conclusions  of  many  oWn  i  or- 
ganizations, the  Appropriatioii-  t  (.!»- 
mittee  adopted  Senator  Stevkns' 
amendment.  The  committee  adopted 
the  amendment  without  a  single  word 
of  Senate  testimony  from  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  other  interest- 
ed parties.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  should  move  so  hastily  to  stay 
the  FCCs  decision. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  me  to 
permit  the  FCC  to  carry  out  its  rule- 
making decision.* 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  appeal  from  the 
Chairs  ruling  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The      PRESIDING.      OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickeri  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are 
nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32. 
nays  57— as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  318  Leg.l 
YEAS-32 


Dole 

Durenbcrger 

Gam 

Gorton 

Han 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hechl 

Heinz 

Hiiddleston 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 


Abdnor 

Bingaman 

Burdick 

Cochran 

D  Amato 

Dan  forth 

Dixon 

Domcnici 

Eaglelon 

East 

Evans 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 


Exon 

Ford 

Grassley 

Heflin 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaiim 

Kasten 

Lugar 

Melcher 

Moynihan 

NAYS-57 

Bosch  wilz 

Bradley 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 


Murkowski 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Sasser 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Zorin.sky 


Cohen 

Cran.ston 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dodd 


Laxall 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathia.s 

Malsunaga 

Mallingly 

McClure 

Mctzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 


Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

WiLson 


ANSWERING    PRESENT-'-a 
Arm.strong  Helms 

NOT  VOTING-9 


Andrews 
Bumpers 
Glenn 


Goldwater 

Hollings 

Humphrey 


Tower 

T.songas 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion  to  appeal  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate? 

(Putting  the  question.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nays  appear  to  have  it.  The  nays  have 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes  do 

have  it. 
The     commit  It  ee     amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  give 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
If  you  want  to  finish  this  bill  at  all  so 
that  we  can  turn  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  we  must  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  those  conversing  to 
please  cease  their  discussion.  The  re- 
quest is  a  fair  one  by  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts.  Will  the  Senators  please 
cease  their  discu.ssions? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  we  have.  I  believe,  about 
three  other  amendments  to  handle, 
and  then  we  will  be  ready  for  final 
passage  on  the  bill.  We  have  an 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  an  amendment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  a 
number  of  colloquies,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  extent  of  the  amendments 
we  are  aware  of— and  Senator  Helms 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  Yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2449 

(Purpose:  To  redesignate  certain  time  zones) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  for  himself.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Mr.  Inouye  propcses  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2449. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  25.  insert  between  lines  17  and  18 
the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  2004.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
An   Act    to  save  daylight   and   to   provide 
standard  time  for  the  United  Slates."  ap- 
proved March   19,   1918  (15  U.S.C.   263)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Yukon"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    Alaska  ";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  ■Alaska-Hawaii"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    Western  Pacific  ". 

(b)<l)  Any  reference  to  Yukon  standard 
time  in  any  law.  regulation,  map.  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  Alaska  standard  time. 

(2)  Any  reference  to  Ala-ska-Hawaii  stand- 
ard time  in  any  law.  regulation,  map.  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  Western  Pacific  standard  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  is  simple  and 
straight  forward.  It  will  change  the 
appellation  of  two  time  zones  to  re- 
flect the  true  geographical  parameters 
those  zones  encompass. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time, 
the  State  of  Alaska  is  subject  to  a  time 
zone  designated  as  'Yukon  Standard 
Time"  while  the  State  of  Hawaii  is 
subject  to  a  time  zone  designated 
•Alaska-Hawaii  Standard  Time.  "  Nei- 
ther designation  is  indicative  of  the 
majority  of  the  land  mass  contained 
within  those  zones. 
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Mr  President,  this  amendment  will 
clan  I  y  that  ambiguity  by  redesignat- 
ing ■Yukon  Standard  Time'  to  read 
Alaska  Standard  Time"  and  '  Alaska- 
Hauai:  Standard  Time"  to  read  "West- 
ern Panfic  Time."  This  is  name 
changf  only,  not  a  statute  change.  It  is 
nece.s.sary  now  because  change  is  effec- 
tive November  1. 

I  am  pleiised  to  note  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Hawaii.  Sena- 
tors Matsunaga  and  Inouye.  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  amendment.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  amendment  fa- 
vorable consideration  and  that  the 
matter  will  be  dispensed  with  quickly 
by  voice  voii  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  Oil  K'l'R.  The 
.Senatfir  from  Oregon. 

Mr  H.\rinil»  Mr.  President,  this 
mailer  h.u^  l)ren  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  Appropriation.s  Committee,  but  I 
note  that  it  is  a  matter  of  my  col 
league's  jurisdiction.  We  just  had  an 
issue  involved  in  that  question,  and  he 
would  like  to  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOn.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection,  and  under  the 
result  that  this  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  and  would 
not  be  trampling  on  the  committee's 
jurisdiction.  I  favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  I  ask  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  aiiictidment 

The    I'RtSlDlNCi    OFFICKR.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  2449)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MURKOWSKI  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIP:i.n  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  (lie  (able. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2450 

( Purpose:  To  propose  funds  for  a  program 
of  health  care  for  unemployed  workers) 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  MictiiRan  (Mr    Rieole) 

for  him.self.  Mr    Kennedy.  Mr    Moynihan. 

Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Metzenbaum.   and   Mr. 

Randolph,    propo.ses    an    amendment    niim 

bered  2450 
Mr.   RIEGLE.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read 

ing   of   the    amendment    be   dispensed 

with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 

the  following; 


DEPARTMtNT  of    UKAll!  '      M\NsfKvlifs 

HEALTH  CARE  BKNF.KITs   ■  ?    INEMPLOVED 

For  paymenl.s  for  tieallh  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed.  $900,000,000.  to  be  avail 
able  only  if  a  program  is  enacted  into  law 
providing  for  such  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr  President,  twice 
before  the  Senate  has  acted  to  express 
itself  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  on  a  health  care  in 
surance  bill  for  unemployed  workers 
should  we  achieve  a  compromise  on 
this  issue. 

I  can  report  that  we  had  a  meeting 
today  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  we  are 
making  very  good  progress  at  working 
out  the  legislative  package  which 
would  provide  the  health  care  vehicle 
for  the  unemployed. 

But  we  face  the  situation  that  we 
will  pass  authorizing  legislation  and 
we  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
money  to  implement  the  program.  So 
what  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
.set  aside  the  money  but  only  under 
the  condition  that  there  would  be  au- 
thorizing legislation  that  would  trigger 
the  use  of  the  money. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
feel   this  to  be  an  acceptable  amend 
ment  because  it  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly   approved    by    the   Senate    twice 
before. 

As  I  say.  we  are  on  the  verge  of  de- 
veloping a  compromise  on  this  critical 
matter,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  bring 
this  forward  on  some  authorizing  vehi- 
cle. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  1  are  offering  today 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  we  of 
fered  on  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  appropria- 
tions bill  in  the  Senate  just  3  weeks 
ago.  That  amendment  was  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  a  colloquy  between  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  myself,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices,  and  Education,  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Senator  Weicker. 
At  that  lime,  on  the  4th  of  this 
month.  Senator  Weicker  urged  us  to 
delay  the  offering  of  our  amendment 
until  the  authorizing  legislation  had 
cleared  the  Senate.  He  reminded  us 
that  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  would  soon  be  in  front  of  this  body 
providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
enact  appropriations  for  the  critically 
needed  program  we  have  been  actively 
working  on  to  provide  health  benefits 
for  unemployed  workers. 

Mr.  President,  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  now  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate  and  we  have 
yet  to  enact  the  authorizing  legislation 
providing  these  needed  benefits  to  the 
millions  of  our  Nation's  unemployed 
workers.  I  am  however  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  over  the  last  several 
weeks  we  have  been  working  to  devel- 
op  a  Senate   proposal    that    addresses 


I  lie  wide  variance  of  concerns  among 
those  Senators  that  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  Members  of  our  profe.ssion- 
al  staffs  have  met  many  times  in  an 
effort  to  design  a  legislative  approach 
that  will  address  the  unmet  health 
care  needs  of  unemployed  workers, 
while  recognizing  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  business  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments we  are  asking  to  administer 
the  program.  The  product  of  this 
effort  is  a  legislative  package  that  will 
soon  be  before  this  Chamber.  Our  cur- 
rent intention  is  to  offer  authorizing 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  or  to  the  House  passed 
bill.  H.R.  3021.  If  the  final  touches  on 
this  proposal  can  be  successfully  nego- 
tiated—and I  believe  they  will— we  will 
be  offering  the  authorizing  legislation 
providing  health  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed workers  together  with  the 
chairman  of  both  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  along  with  .sev- 
eral other  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Since  we  are  so  close  to  moving  this 
authorizing  legislation  through  the 
Senate,  it  is  essential  that  we  adopt 
the  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
to  assure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be 
immediately  available  to  the  States 
the  moment  the  President  signs  the 
bill  into  law.  Millions  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  have  waited 
long  enough  for  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  tragic,  if  after  many 
months  of  difficult  negotiations  and 
deliberations  we  enact  health  care 
benefits  for  unemployed  workers  into 
law.  only  to  find  that  we  failed  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  start  the  programs. 

The  appropriations  bill  before  us 
today  is  likely  to  be  the  last  appropria- 
tions bill  we  will  consider  before  we 
send  the  authorizing  legislation  to  the 
President  for  signature.  Like  the 
amendment  we  offered  earlier  this 
month,  funds  will  only  be  available  if 
and  when  that  authorizing  legislation 
is  signed  into  law.  The  objective  is 
simple:  We  want  to  assure  that  there 
will  not  be  any  further  delay  once  the 
program  becomes  authorized  by  law. 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  supporting 
this  amendment  today. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  MUST  BE  PROVIDED  HEALTH 
COVERAGE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Michigan  and  Massa- 
chu.setts  for  their  leadership  on  this 
amendment.  Millions  of  Americans 
who  lost  their  jobs  during  this  reces- 
sion, and  their  families,  are  in  truly 
dire  circumstances  as  a  result  of  their 
having  lost  medical  insurance  coverage 
when  they  lost  their  jobs.  Many  of 
them  are  foregoing  needed  medical 
treatment  because  they  simply  cannot 
afford  the  cost.  When  treatment  is  ab- 
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.sohitely  essential,  even  that  v>.ith  a  rel- 
atively small  cost  poses  a  grave  threat 
to  their  strained  financial  circum- 
stances. Major  illnesses  or  accideni.s 
lead  inexorably  to  distitution. 

By  the  same  token  that  this  Nation 
rit;htly  has  determined  that  laid-off 
workers  should  receive  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  a.s  a  temporary  par- 
tial financial  cushion  to  enable  contin- 
ued house  or  rent  payments,  purcha.se 
of  food,  and  payment  of  utility  bills,  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  we  assure  on 
the  same  temporary  basis  that  thes.' 
persons  can  obtain  needed  ba.sic  medi- 
cal rissistance. 

It  is  imporlant  to  keep  in  mind  that 
every  significant  proposal  for  health 
insurance  for  the  unemployed  nov. 
before  the  Congress  limits  this  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  no  other 
health  coverage.  It  will  not  go  to  those 
who  have  access  to  employer-related 
coveragi-  through  a  working  spouse  It 
will  not  go  to  the  elderly  or  di.sabled 
becau.se  thcv  have  medicare  coverage. 
It  will  nnt  ^11  to  welfare  recipients 
under  the  AFDC  or  SSI  programs  be- 
cause they  have  medicaid  coverage. 

I  am  very  hopeful  -in  fact  I  believe 
it   is  nothing  short   of  e.s.sential     that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  consider  and 
pass    authorizing    legislation    for    this 
program     very     soon.     The     Congress 
must  complete  action  on   this   legisla- 
tion  before   we   adjourn   sine   die.   Be 
cause   final   action  on   this  legislation 
may  come  in  the  late  hours  of  the  ses 
sion,  it  may  be  very  difficult   at  that 
time  to  provide  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  implement   the  program.  Con 
.sequently.  it   is  only  prudent    that   we 
act  now  to  include  in  the  appropna 
tions  bill  before  us  the  funding  provid 
ed     in     this     amendment-that      will 
become  available  for  expenditure  only 
upon    the    enactment    of    authorizing 
legislation. 

Again,  I  wish  to  compliment  ilic 
Senators  who  have  placed  this  i.ssue 
before  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Doi.k.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Senator 
livTCH,  Senators  Kknnedy,  Riegle, 
and  Quayle.  and  other  Senators  key 
to  the  negotiations  leading  toward  a 
suitable  bipartisan  agreement  on  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  redouble  their 
efforts  and  bring  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  just  as  .soon  as  po.ssible. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chamber  is  not  in  ord<T.  We  must 
have  order.  It  is  difficult  for  other 
Senators  to  hear  the  business  being 
tran.sacted.  So  I  ask  the  Senators  con- 
versing to  please  cease  their  conversa- 
tions or  conduct  themselves  to  the 
cloakroom. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  something  which  has  been 
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voted   upon   as   related   to  the   present 
resolution. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts what  circumstances  we  are 
in  at  the  moment. 

First  of  all,  with  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  removed,  $L5  billion 
from  this  bill,  we  are  now  $400  mil- 
lion -this  is  an  item  of  a  $925  million 
amendment  which  would  more  than 
double  the  total  supplemental  appro- 
priations legislation. 

We  face  the  following  sequence:  If 
this  amendment  were  adopted  at  this 
time,  it  has  not  been  authorized  in  the 
committee,  any  committee,  which  has 
this  matter  under  consideration. 

We  would  go  to  the  House  in  confer- 
ence. The  House  will  not  accept  some- 
thing that  is  not  authorized,  and  the 
House  has  expres.sed  to  us  frequently 
that  even  contingency  authorization  is 
not  as  satisfactory,  so  this  would  prob- 
ably be  dropped  in  conference. 

If  we  got  it  through  conference  and 
wf  got  the  conference  support  adopted 
by  some  miracle,  the  White  House  has 
indicated  they  will  not  accept  this 
unless  there  is  a  self-financing  plan  in 
place. 

If  we  go  ahead  and  make  an  appro- 
priation we  either  destroy  or  diminish 
the  possibility  of  a  self-financing  plan. 
My  suggestion  to  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  Massachu.setts  would  be 
that  we  have  a  CR  which  expires  on 
November  10.  I  have  consulted  with 
Mr.  Dole  who  believes  they  will  have 
this  matter  handled  by  that  time,  and 
the  P'lnance  Committee  as  to  the  au- 
thorization process. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  second  CR  as 
it  relates  to  foreign  operations,  and  we 
have  one  for  the  Treasury,  at  least. 
We  may  have  a  second  CR.  and  assum- 
ing we  have  this  matter  worked  out 
and  a  plan  agreed  to,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  not  signed  by  the  President,  I 
would  support  an  effort  by  whicfi  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  with  a  CR  with  that  authori- 
zation behind  us. 

But  I  must  say  I  hate  to  go  to  the 
House  conference  and  find  the  pro- 
grams frequently  knocked  down  by  a 
technicality,  which  I  think  is  always  a 
minus  in  the  long  run. 

So  if  the  Senators  would  withhold  at 
this  time,  I  would  give  them  that  com- 
mitment to  support  this  on  a  CR  if  we 
have  the  authorization  process  com- 
pleted in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  .say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  we  are 
making  tremendous  progress  on  get- 
ting bipartisan  agreement  on  a  health 
insurance  package.  I  anticipate  that 
we  would  have  that  agreement  not 
only  among  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats,   but    between    the    Human    Re- 


sources Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  by  the  close  of  business 
today.  Assuming  that  we  are  going  to 
reach  that  agreement  and.  frankly, 
there  are  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  somewhat  technical  or  ju- 
risdictional issues,  none  of  which  are 
really  substantive,  in  this  Senator's 
judgment,  standing  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  an  agreement,  and  since 
Senator  Dole.  Senator  Durenberger. 
Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Qt^AYLE.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  Senator  Riegle,  to 
name  just  a  few  of  the  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself,  are  confident  that  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  can  agree  on 
this  package  within  the  next  24  hours, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  provides  quite 
a  reasonable  opportunity,  indeed  the 
only  opportunity  for  some  weeks,  to 
make  sure  that  when  we  do  bring  the 
enabling  legislation  up  it  will  not  be 
neutered  by  the  fact  there  is  no  money 
available. 

Now.  I  am  .sensitive  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  said.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
in  the  way  of  the  discussion  between 
him  and  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  But  I  just  want  him  to 
know  that  we  not  only  have  a  package 
that  I  think  could  be  agreeable  to  a  bi- 
partisan group,  but  it  is  going  to  meet 
the  guidelines  stated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director 
Stockman,  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
program  of  the  scale  that  he  said  he 
would  favor  if  it  were  paid  for.  and  we 
are  going  to  have  the  means  of  paying 
for  it  that  is  going  to  be,  I  think, 
broadly  acceptable. 
1  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  have  yielded  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Senator  Riegle,  has  pointed  out, 
this  body  has  gone  on  record  early  in 
the  spring  in  the  budget  resolution. 
We  have  had  two  overwhelming  votes 
in  this  body  about  this  particular 
i.ssue. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  by  a 
number  of  us,  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Senator  Moynihan.  Senator 
Riegle.  and  my.self.  In  the  supplemen- 
tal. I  raised  this  issue  and  we  were 
given  the  assurance  at  that  time  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Weicker,  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  take  it  up  on  this  particu- 
lar measure.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
defer  it  to  the  continuing  resolution. 

Quite  frankly,  even  though  I  think 
that  the  support  and  the  votes  are 
there,  which  is  important,  but,  more 
importantly,  the  need  is  continuing 
and  ongoing. 
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A.>  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  understands,  with 
the  increase  in  infant  mortality  and 
other  health  care  needs,  ,some  10  mil- 
lion families  in  this  country  are  with- 
out health  insurance  because  the  head 
of  the  household  has  lost  his  or  her 
job.  So  there  really  is  a  great  sense  of 
urgency. 

But  I  would  rather,  for  one,  win  this 
issue  with  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
than  perhaps  be  successful  today  with 
his  opposition  and  going  into  the  con- 
ference. 

I  must  say  I  am  heartened  by  his 
willingness  to  be  a  supporter  of  this  at 
the  time  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  think  he  has  stated  that,  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  the  continuing 
resolution  will  be  passed  no  later  than 
November  10.  So  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  just  a  very  few  days. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  make  that  clear,  based  on 
the  contingency  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee having  completed  their  work, 
which  Mr.  Heinz  has  indicated  they 
expect  to  do  very  shortly.  Because  I 
raised  the  point  of  going  to  conference 
on  an  unauthorized  program  that 
automatically  fails  practically  every 
time.  We  have  had  maybe  one  or  two 
exceptions.  It  is  almost  an  automatic 
thing  with  the  House  saying.  "We 
don't  accept  anything  on  appropria 
tions  on  an  unauthorized  program.  " 

So  I  think  if  the  Senate  has  author- 
ized it  in  a  sense  and  we  are  going  with 
an  authorized  program.  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  it  on  that  contingency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  two  com 
mittees.  both  the  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, that  have  reported  out  bills  with 
the  same  financial  commitment.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  understands, 
this  program  will  be  financed  out  of 
income  averaging,  so  the  point  that 
has  been  made  that  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gram that  will  be  on  the  deficit  does 
not  apply  to  this  particular  program. 
In  fact,  we  are  not  weighting  down  an 
appropriation  bill  by  offering  this. 

But,  as  I  indicated  before,  I  think 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  this  measure  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  be  extremely 
important  and  helpful.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  interested  in  results. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  feels  where  there  is 
such  an  extraordinary  need,  but  I 
hope  that,  with  that  understanding 
and  that  commitment,  he  would  re- 
spect the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  proceed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
appreciate  the  commitment  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  given 


to  support  this  measure  at  the  time  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  response 
to  the  concern  about  the  House,  voiced 
by  my  friend  from  Oregon;  the  House 
might  very  well  be  willing  to  accept 
this  particular  amendment,  because 
there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  for  it. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  sentiment  there,  as  it 
is  here. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
contingency:   in   other   words,   we   are 
not  providing  dollars  nonetheless  an 
other  authorization  comes  forward. 

In  addition,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out.  there 
will  be  a  revenue  offset,  so  that  this  is 
not  additional  spending  without  a  rev- 
enue source.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
be  budget  neutral  in  that  re.spect  be- 
cause we  are  providing  a  financing 
mechanism  through  adjustments  in 
the  income-averaging  tax  provision. 

So  while  I  would  like  to  go  forward 
with  this,  because  we  do  have  9  to  10 
million  familes  out  there  right  now  in 
very  dire  circumstances  with  respect 
to  health  care,  I  think,  on  the  basis  of 
the  commitment  that  we  will  have  the 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priations committee  on  the  continuing 
resolution  that  has  to  come  up  by  the 
10th  of  November.  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  today  on 
the  basis  of  that  understanding  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward together  on  this. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGEL.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24SI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
propo.se.s  an  amendment  numbered  2451 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Al  Itif  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Eastport  Harbor.  Maine,  authorized  by  .sec 
tion  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Art  of 
1960  (74  State.  480 1.  i.s  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thus  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  .shall  transfer  without 
consideration  to  I  he  city  of  Eastport.  Maine, 
title  to  any  facilities  and  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  tJnited  States  as  part  of  the 
project  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  dale  of  enactment 


of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  re- 
quire the  conveyance  of  an.v  interest  in  land 
underlying  such  project  title  to  which  is 
held  by  the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Hatfield,  and  ranking  Democrat.  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  for  their  help  on  this 
amendment.  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  assistance  of  Senator  Johnston, 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  Sena- 
tors Stafford  and  Randolph,  chair- 
man and  ranking  Democrat  of  the  full 
committee,  and  Senators  Abdnor  and 
Moynihan,  chairman  and  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee,  have  also  been  most 
accommodating.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate their  aid  in  facilitating  favorable 
and  timely  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

This  amendment  would  deauthorize 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  navigation 
project  in  Eastport.  Maine  and  transfer 
title  to  the  project  to  Eastport.  The 
measure  has  broadbased  support.  I 
first  learned  of  the  need  for  the 
amendment  from  the  State  Represent- 
ative from  the  area.  Harry  Vose.  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Eastport  Author- 
ity. Bob  Keezer.  The  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  also  support  the 
legislation.  The  amendment  is  noncon- 
troversial.  would  require  no  Federal 
funds,  and  should  receive  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Eastport,  Maine,  is  a  depressed  area 
with  30-pcrcent  unemployment.  The 
town  has  taken  the  initiative  to  im- 
prove its  economic  status,  and  its  ef- 
forts include  port  development.  In 
order  to  proceed  with  port  improve- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  Eastport  breakwater,  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  navigation  project  author- 
ized in  1960.  and  dredge  its  berth.  This 
would  provide  a  more  competitive 
shiphandling  operation,  increasing 
cargo  exports  from  50.000  to  80,000 
tons  per  year. 

A  1980  Corps  of  Engineers  evalua- 
tion found  that  there  was  insufficient 
economic  justification  for  future  Fed- 
eral maintenance  or  improvements  to 
Eastport  Harbor.  Accordingly,  the 
corps  will  not  provide  assistance  to 
Eastport  to  modify  the  breakwater. 
Eastport  would  like  to  finance- 
through  a  State  bond  i.ssue  which  is 
expected  to  be  approved  in  early  No- 
vember—and conduct  the  work  itself. 
All  of  the  necessary  permits  and  li- 
censes have  been  approved,  and  East- 
port  is  very  eager  to  begin  work  in  No- 
vember when  financing  is  obtained. 
However,  it  is  precluded  from  doing  so 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  which 
prevents  it  from  making  permanent  al- 
terations to  a  facility  under  corps  au- 


tl.iinty.  To  re-solve  this  problem  it  i.s 
iKir.s.sary  to  congressionally  transfer 
authority  for  the  breakwater  from  the 
corps  to  Eastport 

It  is  inportant  that  the  Eastport 
project  be  deauthorized  a.s  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  work  can  begin  in  Novem- 
ber. Eastport  will  have  funding  for  the 
improvements  by  then  and  must 
either  begin  before  winter  weather  or 
wait  until  spring.  I  again  stress  that 
the  deauthorization  measure  would  re- 
quire no  Federal  funds  and  is  noncon- 
troversial.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
It  favorable  consideration. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  and  by  the  chair- 
man atid  ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  be  willing  to  let  us  temporarily 
set  aside  this  amendment  for  a  few 
moments  while  we  check  with  another 
source  and  lake  up  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
which  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  recognized.  I  would  once  again 
like  to  .say  that  we  are  moving  toward 
third  reading  of  this  supplemental  bill. 
The  leadership  has  indicated  they 
want  to  wind  this  up  quickly  If  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  are  not 
here,  we  just  cannot  wait.  I  think  we 
have  given  about  the  third  notice 
today  for  Senators  to  be  on  the  floor 
and  present  their  amendments.  We 
will  not  wait  and  delay  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  temporarily  setting 
aside  the  Mitchell  amendment?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2452 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  funds  for  the  Sam 
J  Ervin.  Jr.  Program  in  Public  Affairs) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself.  Mr,  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Stennis,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2452. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

For  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  Program  in  Public  Affairs. 
$500,001) 

Mr.  litL.MS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cospon.sored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  both 


of  whom  ser\ed  in  the  Senate  with, 
and  both  of  whom  share  my  deep  af- 
fection and  admiration  for.  a  great 
North  Carolinian. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  funds  for  the  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.  Program  in  Public  Affairs  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  in  Ra- 
leigh. 

Senator  Ervin  certainly  needs  no  in- 
troduction in  this  Chamber  where  he 
represented  North  Carolina  so  well 
and  with  such  distinction  from  1954 
through  1974.  Senator  Sam.  as  most  of 
us  know  him.  has  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  public  life  as  at- 
torney. Slate  supreme  court  justice. 
State  representative,  and  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. He  also  served  briefly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Congress, 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  Stale 
University  has  established  an  endow- 
ment to  sustain  a  fellowship  program, 
public  service  research  laboratory,  and 
distinguished  speakers  series.  The  fel- 
lowship will  enable  outstanding  young 
Americans  to  study  public  affairs  and 
prepare  for  careers  in  public  service. 
Fellowships  will  be  available  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  will  be  designated  as 
Ervin  fellows.  Scholarships  will  also  be 
available  to  outstanding  undergradu- 
ate .students.  Distinguished  lecture- 
ships in  public  service  research  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  exem- 
plifv  the  interests,  concerns,  and  in- 
tegrity of  Senator  Ervin  during  his 
entire  public  career. 

Mr.  President.  North  Carolina  State 
University  is  attempting  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  Program  in 
Public  Affairs  through  private  contri- 
butions. These  contributions,  however, 
will  not  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
endow  the  program  in  the  manner 
which  it  deserves.  This  amendment 
would  simply  provide  for  $500,000  for 
this  worthwhile  program,  m  addition 
to  the  private  contributions. 

I  might  emphasize  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a 
new  idea.  In  the  past,  the  Senate  has 
supported  the  Hubert  Humphrey  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  Carl  Albert 
Congressional  Studies  Center  al  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mans- 
field Founaation  al  the  University  of 
Montana. 

The  difference.  I  might  add.  is  that 
the  aforementioned  projects  involved 
a  number  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations while  this  amendment 
provides  for  only  $500,000. 

The  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Program  in 
Public  Affairs  wiU  be  a  living  tribute 
to  Senator  Ervin,  who  now  lives  in  re- 
tirement with  his  dear  Miss  Margaret 
in  Morganlon.  N.C.  It  will  recognize  a 
great  American  s  contribution  to  Gov- 
ernment and  public  affairs  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  the  recognition 
that  several  other  States  have  given  to 


their  outstanding  public  leaders  and 
certainly  in  a  manner  befitting  Sena- 
tor Ervin's  distinguished  service  to  his 
nation, 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  joint  leadership  supports 
this  proposal,  and.  on  our  side.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  amendment  per- 
sonally. I  know  of  no  opposition  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment':' If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2452)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  24  51 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  can  now  return 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
amendment.  It  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Olympia  Snowe  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  under- 
standing is  that  it  has  the  full  support 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Eastport.  It  is 
nonconlroversial.  as  Senator  Mitchell 
has  said.  I  would  ask  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  for  their  co- 
operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2451)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vole  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  53 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  an  emergen- 
cy food  distribution  and  shelter  program) 
Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    The 

clerk  will  report. 
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Tht'  a-ssistant  leRislative  clerk  road 
a-s  follows 

The  Senator  from  Arkansa-s  (Mr.  Pryori. 
for  himself,  Mr  Spec-ter.  Mr  Sasser.  Mr 
Kknnfdy  Mr  I,evin.  Mr  Bradley.  Mr. 
HiNGAMAN  Mr  Bumpers.  Mr  Movnihan. 
Mr.  RiECLE.  and  Mr  Peli,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2453. 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tinanimou.s  con.sttil  that  further  read- 
ing of  thi  iinu  tKiment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRF;sII)ING  officer.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  3,  between  lines  9  and  10.  in.sert 
the  following: 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SHELTER 
PROGRAM 

For  an  emergency  food  distribution  and 
shelter  program  to  be  carried  out  b.v  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage 
ment  Agency.  $40,000,000.  such  sum  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  March 
31.  1984,  and  to  be  made  available  under  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  shall,  as  .soon  as 
practicable  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  constitute  a  national  board  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  the  pro- 
gram funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  individ 
ual  localities.  The  national  board  shall  con 
sist  of  seven  members.  The  United  Way  of 
America,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Confer 
ence  of  Catholic  Charitie.s.  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations.  Incorporated.  the 
American  Red  Cro.ss.  and  the  Federal  Emer 
gency  Management  Agency  shall  each  desig 
nate  a  representative  to  sit  on  the  national 
board.  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  national  board. 

(2)  Each  locality  designated  by  the  nation 
al  board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica 
ble.  of  repre.sentatives  of  the  .same  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen 
cy  Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant 
for  $40,000,000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  to  needy  indi 
viduals  through  private  voluntary  organiza 
tions. 

(4)  Eligible  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions shall  be  nonprivale.  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac 
lice  nondi.scrimination. 

(5)  Participation  in  the  program  shall  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza 
lion's  ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  needy  individuals  and  such  other 
factors  as  are  determined  by  the  local 
boards. 

(6>  Total  administrative  costs  may  not 
exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  appropriation. 

<7)  As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Corpo 
ration  shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
food  owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Cor 
poralion  under  the  food  distribution  and 
emergency  shelter  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 


Mr.  i'KYUii  Mi  IMculiiu,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Spector.  Sasser.  Kennedy.  Levin. 
Bradley,  Bingaman.  Pell.  Bumpers. 
MoYNiHAN.  Riegle.  and  myself. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  $40  million  for  a  short- 
term  winter  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter program. 

This  would  be  similar  to  the  highly 
successful,  temporary  program  estab 
lished  last  spring  in  the  jobs  bill  and 
administered  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  along  with 
six  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies. 
These  were  the  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Salvation  Army,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

For  countless  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, last  spring's  emergency  situation 
is  not  over.  A  hard,  cold  winter  lies 
ahead.  This  emergency  program  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  will 
expire  on  March  31.  1984.  and  none  of 
the  participants  involved  would  sup 
port  an  effort  to  make  it  permanent. 
But  we  must  prepare  today  for  the 
coming  months  of  winter,  and  the  food 
and  shelter  that  will  be  needed. 

The  record  of  this  program  in  fi.scal 
1983  is  impressive.  Let  me  point  out  a 
few  major  accomplishments; 

First,  some  33  million  meals  were 
served  and  more  than  2.2  million 
nights  of  lodging  were  provided,  all 
within  6  months. 

Second,  administrative  costs  were 
waived  by  the  national  board,  by  board 
organizations,  and  by  the  fiscal 
agent— United  Way  of  America— as 
well  as  by  local  agents  in  most  cases. 
United  Way  estimates  that  it  ab.sorbed 
costs  of  at  least  $250,000. 

In  addition,  during  the  time  period 
involved,  from  April  to  September  of 
this  year.  United  Way  itself  absorbed 
some  6.000  .staff  hours  as  well  as  the 
$250,000  in  costs  it  expended.  FEMA 
devoted  one  full-time  staff  member  to 
the  project  and  absorbed  all  mailing 
expenses. 

Other  figures  resulting  from  the 
project  are  equally  impressive.  For  in- 
stance. 961  civil  jurisdictions  received 
awards  covering  57  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed.  According  to  local 
board  plans,  awards  totaling 
$50.790.000-including  the  $790,000 
earned  as  interest  on  the  grant 
funds— are  making  po.ssible  the  33  mil 
lion  additional  meals  and  2.2  million 
additional  nights  of  lodging  for  the 
homeless. 

Over  the  time  period  covered.  Mr. 
President,  some  3,600  private  volun- 
tary organizations  received  funds.  The 
speed  and  efficiency  with  which  this 
disbursement  was  handled  is  also  im- 
pressive. Award  notices  went  out  on 
May  9.  and  the  first  checks  were  cut 
on  May  27.  A  month  later,  .some  $41 
million  had  been  spent,  and  by  August 


28.  all  allotments  had  been  completed. 
At  a  time  when  bureaucracies  are  criti- 
cized for  slow  work,  this  program 
offers  a  model  of  quick  action. 

The  board  also  established  a  fraud 
alert  system  to  assure  that  these  funds 
were  not  used  improperly.  Once  again, 
the  system  worked.  The  small  number 
of  problems  were  identified  and  appro- 
priate action  was  taken. 

One  major  benefit  of  the  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  is  that  the 
board  concept  provided  organizations 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether. Cooperation  was  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  was  encouraged,  and  it  became 
the  rule  of  the  day. 

Another  fringe  benefit  is  that  the 
prograrn  brought  together  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  in  a  way 
that  has  far-reaching  and  important 
consequences.  The  positive  alliances 
have  already  affected  communities 
across  America  outside  of  food  and 
shelter  distribution. 

Many  times,  local  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters, ministerial  associations,  food 
banks.  Travelers  Aid  societies,  veter- 
ans' organizations,  YWCA  and  YMCA 
branches,  senior  citizen  organi'zations. 
community  centers,  and  other  organi- 
zations stepped  forward  to  serve  local 
needs  in  a  local  crisis.  This  is  one  more 
of  those  great  stories  about  our  coun- 
try and  the  willingness  of  our  people 
to  rally  in  support  of  each  other. 

Mr.  President.  1  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Pry  or  amendment  and  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  As  Senator 
Pryor  has  indicated  in  his  statement 
today  and  in  a  statement  he  made  .sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  program  adminis- 
tered through  FEMA  run  by  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  National 
Board  has  been  successful  in  providing 
meals  for  the  hungry  and  shelter  for 
the  homeless.  The  private  charitable 
organizations  who  chose  to  involve 
themselves  in  this  program  deserve 
our  highest  commendation.  The  pro- 
grams were  established  in  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  across  this  country 
quickly  and  the  money  was  allocated 
efficiently.  The  administrative  costs 
were  remarkably  small  for  a  program 
of  this  magnitude. 

Now.  however,  these  organizations 
have  distributed  all  the  money  appro- 
priated to  them  for  this  emergency 
program.  Moreover,  as  millions  of  poor 
Americans  face  another  winter, 
threatened  by  a  lack  of  food.  heat,  or 
even  a  home,  we  see  that  virtually  all 
of  the  money  distributed  by  the.se 
charities  has  been  spent.  These  organi- 
zations report  that  le.ss  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  money  originally  appropri- 
ated remains  for  use  this  winter.  They 
believe  that  an  additional  $40  million 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  continuing 
the  effective  work  that  they  and  thou- 
sands of  local  organizations  have  done 


for  the  la-sl  Ifw  month.^  wUti  thi'.sc 
Fi-dcral  moiicy.s.  With  energy  and  food 
co.st.s  continuing  to  ri.sc  and  unemploy 
mint  remaining  above  9  percent  dc- 
.spilf  the  promised  economic  recovery, 
I  do  not  see  how  thi.s  body  can  refuse 
to  provide  additional  funds  to  these 
organizations.  I  know  in  my  own  State 
of  Ma.s,sachu.setts.  private  charities 
ha\e  used  this  money  to  help  thou- 
sands of  poor  residents.  In  Lynn,  for 
example,  the  Salvation  Army  spent 
$18,000  providing  31.000  meals  and 
$6,700  providing  870  nights  of  shelter. 
The  Lazarus  house  in  Lawrence  spent 
$■^5,000  and  provided  5.000  meals  and 
l.Wi)  nights  of  shelter.  The  Inter 
Church  Council  in  New  Bedford  spent 
$:<.950  and  provided  7.000  meals.  In  ad 
dilion.  this  organization  spent  S9.200 
lo  provide  1.640  nights  of  shf'lter. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ex 
amples  that  I  could  provide.  In  the 
State  as  a  whole,  ju.st  over  $350,000 
were  expended  to  provide  almost 
200  000  meals;  almost  $150,000  were 
spent  providing  12,000  nights  of  lodg- 
ing. Le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the  funds 
distributed  to  Massachusetts  were 
spent  on  administrative  costs.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  statistics  are  the 
hallmark  of  a  remarkably  successful 
program. 

The  private  charitable  organizations 
which  have  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram have  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
it  is  not  their  intent  to  make  this  a 
permanent  program.  It  is  an  emergen- 
cy program  and.  as  such,  should  only 
be  temporary.  They  believe,  however, 
as  do  I.  that  this  Nation  faces  a  .severe 
challenge  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  for  food  and  shelter.  They  be- 
lieve, as  do  I,  that  our  Government 
must  look  very  carefully  at  these  prob- 
lems and  strive  to  devi.se  a  permanent 
solution. 

Next  month.  I  shall  hold  a  .series  of 
forums  around  the  country  to  examine 
the  resurgent  threat  that  hunger 
pcses  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  I 
hope  to  make  a  series  of  proposals  lo 
address  the.se  problems  al  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  meetings  around  this  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime.  I  believe  this 
program  will  continue  to  help  address 
the  problem  in  the  short  term.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment and  to  continue  the  support  we 
first  demonstrated  for  these  private 
charities  in  the  jobs  bills,* 
•  Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  Pryor). 

As  an  original  cospon.sor  of  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Act 
passed  by  this  body  last  March.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
National  Board  therein  established 
and  charged  with  the  duties  of  carry- 
ing out  the  food  and  shelter  programs 
has  carried  out  its  duties  in  a  most  ef- 
ficient and  timely  manner.  The  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program  proves 


that  our  Nation's  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions servje  us  well.  The  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  speaks  highly  of 
this  Nation's  ability  to  merge  our 
public  and  private  .sectors  into  a  com- 
prehensive and  successful  effort.  I 
commend  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  those  six 
volunteer  agencies  who  so  generously 
gave  their  time  and  services  in  order  to 
provide  relief  to  over  6.2  million  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  irnportant 
for  each  of  us  here  today  to  recognize 
that  the  S50  million  we  appropriated 
for  the  National  Board  last  year  has 
been  spent  in  exactly  the  manner  m 
which  it  was  intended.  We  often  hear 
that  Federal  programs  designed  to 
provide  food  a-ssistance  lo  our  Nation's 
poor  are  marred  by  fraud  and  abuse. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  no  fraud  or 
abuse  has  been  a.ssociated  with  the 
emergency  food  and  shelter  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program  has  been  success- 
ful. Le.ss  than  2  percent  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  have  been  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  The  961  civil  ju- 
risdictions across  the  country  have 
been  served  by  this  program.  The 
emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
has  meant  31.678.185  additional  meals 
and  2.244.473  additional  nights  of 
lodging.  Approximately  57  percent  of 
our  Nation's  unemployed  have  been 
served  by  these  funds.  The  compe- 
tence of  the  National  Board,  as  well  as 
the  900  local  boards  which  were 
formed,  have  assured  that  these  funds 
were  distributed  nationally  in  only  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  these  vol- 
unteer organizations  is  far  from  com- 
plete. There  are  still  many  Americans 
in  need  of  the  vital  services  conducted 
by  the  National  Board.  Hunger  and 
hornelessne.ss  throughout  the  Nation 
still  persists. 

We  are  told  thai  a.s  a  result  of 
budget  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grams since  October  1981.  as  many  as 
17  million  persons  have  had  their  ben- 
efits reduced,  and  an  additional  1  mil- 
lion persons  have  become  ineligible  for 
food  stamps.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reporl.s  that  the  $1.4 
billion  cut  in  food  stamp  programs 
over  the  past  2  years  has  deeply  af- 
fected those  persons  most  .seriously 
impoverished.  We  are  further  advised 
that  America  is  faced  with  a  growing 
number  of  new  poor  and  working  poor, 
those  persons  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  or  finan- 
cial resources,  and  are  forced  to  turn 
to  welfare  agencies  for  assistance.  W? 
are  advised  to  expect  a  dangerously 
harsh  winter  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  This  will  be  especially  devas- 
tating for  the  homeless  population. 

Mr.  President,  the.se  realities  have 
resulted  in  a  continued  emergency  sit- 
uation. The  national  board  of  volun- 
teers has  estimated  that  an  additional 


6.2  million  Americans  can  be  served  if 
the  resources  are  provided.  Congress 
can  and  must  provide  this  assistance 
to  our  economically  displaced  citizens 
who  continue  to  experience  cold 
nights  and  insufficient  nourishment. 
We  have  already  e.stablished  the  appa- 
ratus to  easily  implement  an  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  program.  We  have 
set  in  motion  a  method,  proven  to  be 
succe.ssful.  by  which  we  can  assist  our 
needy  citizens  in  local  communities. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  minimum 
life  necessities  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  We  have 
seen  local  communities  pull  together 
in  an  effort  to  provide  these  necessi- 
ties. As  winter  quickly  approaches.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  lo  allow  this  suc- 
cessful community  action  to  continue. 
Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  at  a  time 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
assist  so  many  of  our  citizens  who  are 
in  desperate  need  of  help.  Let  us  not 
ignore  the  problems  of  the  hungry  and 
the  homeless.  I  give  my  full  support  to 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Act, 
and  I  encourage  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  adopting  this 
amendment. • 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  in  offering  this  amendment. 
First.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Pryor  for  his  leadership  and  com- 
passion with  regard  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  started  in 
the  jobs  bill  in  March  1983.  It  was  cre- 
ated to  meet  an  emergency  caused  by 
increased  numbers  of  hungry  and 
homeless  people. 

The  issue  of  homelessness  and  the 
hungry  is  a  multifaceted  subject 
w^hich  includes  circumstances  such  as 
high  unemployment  and  the  end  of 
unemployment  benefits,  lack  of  low- 
cost  housing,  and  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  mental  patients  without  the 
proper  community  support  systems. 

It  IS  predicted  that  this  will  be  a 
harsh  winter.  In  addition,  with  the 
recent  droughts  food  prices  will  go  up 
even  higher.  Although  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  economy, 
there  continue  to  be  pockets  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  who  are  still 
suffering  from  the  recession.  Just  this 
past  month.  United  States  Steel  laid 
off  another  4.000  management  and  sal- 
aried employees  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
and  in  Erie.  General  Electric  has  tem- 
porarily laid  off  1.900  workers. 

Vox  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  this  becoming  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram, the  director  of  the  United  Way 
Federal  Relations  Office  has  put  in 
writing  that  "the  nonprofit  communi- 
ty IS  opposed  philosophically  to  be- 
coming part  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment program  providing  for  basic 
human  needs." 
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In  tact,  this  program  is  a  drain  on 
their  staffs  and  resources,  since  a  good 
many  of  the  United  Way  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  waived  the  ad- 
ministrative costs— thus  permitting 
more  funds  to  go  directly  to  those 
people  in  need. 

The  success  story  is  an  impressive 
one.  For  example:  In  Pittsburgh,  as  of 
October  19,  $146,545  has  been  spent 
for  food  providing  117,302  meals.  That 
is  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.25  for  each 
meal.  In  Erie.  $128,480  has  been  spent 
for  382,990  meals  at  an  average  cost  of 
34  cents  per  meal. 

In  talking  to  Mr.  Jim  Painter,  social 
services  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  of  the  Salvation  Army,  he  em- 
phasized that  all  of  the  families  in  the 
following  case  histories  were  assisted 
both  before  and  after  the  emergency 
food  and  shelter  funds  became  avail- 
able, using  whatever  other  resources 
the  Salvation  Army  could  locate.  The 
emergency  funds  were  a  very  helpful 
boost  to  their  regular  funds  at  a  lime 
these  moneys  were  low.  He  cited  these 
examples: 

First.  A  man  and  wife,  both  approxi- 
mately 45  years  of  age,  with  four  chil- 
dren ranging  from  2'j  months  to  18 
years.  He  worked  for  United  States 
Steel  for  18  years  and  was  laid  off 
from  the  Homestead  Works  in  March 
1981.  In  July  1983  he  had  overdue  gas, 
electric,  and  sewage  bills,  but  his  main 
concern  was  that  his  mortgage  was 
about  to  be  foreclosed.  The  emergency 
funds  provided  a  $400  voucher  which 
prevented  foreclosure  of  his  mortgage 
for  that  month. 

Second.  A  man  aged  42.  wife  aged  37, 
three  children  aged  11.  7.  and  5.  He 
worked  for  12  years  for  the  Union 
Railroad— a  subsidiary  of  United 
States  Steel— and  was  laid  off  in 
March  1982.  The  family  is  now  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  but  refuses  to  go  on 
welfare.  The  father  is  able  to  find  oc- 
casional odd  jobs  and  the  mother  is 
also  looking  for  work.  If  they  do  not 
find  work  .soon  in  Pittsburgh  they  may 
live  with  relatives  in  Atlanta  and  look 
for  work  there.  The  family  received  a 
$171  food  voucher  from  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Act  funds. 

Third.  A  man  aged  32.  wife  aged  30, 
children  aged  9.  6,  and  4  months.  He 
was  formerly  a  construction  worker 
but  laid  off.  The  family  received  a 
$171  food  voucher  from  the  emergency 
funds  in  July  1983.  In  September  the 
father  secured  a  job  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Fourth.  A  laid  off  steelworker,  wife, 
and  three  children.  His  unemployment 
compensation  ended  in  June.  In  July 
they  were  about  to  be  evicted  from 
their  home  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
The  emergency  funds  provided  $229 
for  1  month's  rent,  plus  a  $171  food 
voucher.  The  family  was  al.so  referred 
to  the  Urban  League  for  counseling 
about  housing. 


t'lfth.  At  the  time  these  emergency 
food  and  shelter  funds  became  avail- 
able, Pennsylvania  State  welfare 
checks  were  delayed  due  to  problems 
encountered  in  the  State  legislature. 
The  Salvation  Army  was  able  to  give 
food  vouchers  from  these  emergency 
funds  to  a  number  of  welfare  families 
without  funds. 

And  of  course,  the  Pittsburgh  Salva- 
tion Army  is  just  one  of  many  non- 
profit organizations  in  Pennsylvania 
and  across  the  Nation  which  are  pro- 
viding these  much  needed  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Pryor  and  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Senator  Pryor.  for  his 
initiative  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $40  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  emergency  food  and 
shelter  needs  of  Americans  during  the 
upcoming  winter  months.  As  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  state  at  the  outset  my  belief 
that  continued  funding  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  high  unemployment  rates 
in  Michigan  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Congress  took  an  important 
step  toward  meeting  emergency 
human  needs  when  it  approved,  as 
part  of  the  jobs  bill,  $50  million  to  be 
distributed  by  a  national  board  com- 
prised of  charitable  organizations. 
Each  of  these  organizations— the 
United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  program.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  Americans  when  I  .say  that  the 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  working 
for  these  voluntary  organizations  who 
have  been  working  to  see  that  basic 
human  needs  of  the  unemployed  and 
others  do  not  go  unm.et. 

Mr.  President,  authorization  for  the 
emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
expired  on  September  30,  1983.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  is  approximately 
$10  million  still  in  the  pipeline  from 
the  original  appropriation.  Senator 
Pryor's  amendment  would  simply  pro- 
vide an  additional  $40  million  to  meet 
emergency  food  and  shelter  needs  this 
winter.  It  will  expire  on  March  31, 
1984. 

Letters  I  have  received  from  local  or- 
ganizations in  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan reflect  the  success  of  the  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  program.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  Way  of  Delta 
County  wrote  to  me  on  August  12, 
1983,  informing  me  that  as  of  the  end 
of  July  they  had  already  provided 
6.450   meals  and   661    nights'   lodging 


through  3  volunteer  agencies  in  Delta 
County.  The  letter  states: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  part  in  se- 
curing the.se  funds  for  our  area  as  we  have 
been  particularly  in  need  of  help  because  of 
the  high  unemployment  rate.  The  closing  of 
the  Harnischfeger  plant  was  a  major  cause 
of  that  high  rate.  .  . 

Another  letter  I  received  from  the 
Ostego  County  United  Way  states: 

The  $9,822  allotted  to  us  will  purchase  965 
meals  and  250  nights  of  emergency  lodging 
for  needy  persons  in  Otsego  County.  There 
has  been  a  great  need  for  these  kinds  of 
services  which  the  community  has  been 
struggling  to  provide. 

According  to  the  data  released  by 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Na- 
tional Board,  the  $50  million  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  as  part  of  the  jobs 
bill  has  provided  31.678,185  additional 
meals  and  2,224,473  additional  nights 
lodging  for  the  Nation's  needy.  Be- 
cau.se  the  winter  months  are  quickly 
approaching,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
approve  additional  funding  now  which 
can  be  distributed  by  the  national 
board  quickly.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senator  Pryor's 
amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  di.scussed  this  amendment  with 
my  comanager  (Mr.  Stennis).  We  have 
decided  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
lake  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  was  very 
instrumental  in  having  this  other  ap- 
propriation added  to  the  jobs  bill.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  support  and  for 
his  efforts  on  this  amendment. 

I  aLso  am  grateful  for  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  am  speaking  primarily 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  we 
are  ready  for  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Pryor  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2453)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


^mkndmf:nt  no    24fi-» 
Purpose:    To    commend    the    US.    Armed 

Forces    for    their    rescue    of    the    United 

.States  ritizcn.s  on  Gri-nada  i 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presi(dent.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.^k  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICP:R  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2454  ^  „ 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  engaged  in 
militarv  operations  at  Grenada  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  rescue  of  United 
States  citizens  on  that  island,  and  for  their 
valor  success,  and  exemplary  conduct  in 
battle,  which  has  been  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service.  " 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    obvi- 
ously, as  the  clerk  has  indicated,  this 
is   a  ,sense-of-the-Senate   amendment, 
which    does   .something    which    we    in 
Congress  ought  to  do  more  frequently. 
That  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  young 
men  who  are  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  risk  of  their  lives  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  their  Commander  in 
Chief.    Whatever    position    one    may 
take  about  any  decision  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  this  Member  believes 
that    the   U.S.   Marines  and   the  U.S. 
Army  Rangers  who  were  .sent  to  Gre- 
nada   conducted    them.selves    in    the 
most    exemplary    fashion    and    are    a 
credit  to  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
I  shall  not  belabor  the  Senate  with  a 
discussion     of     this     matter     beyond 
saying  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ma- 
rines who  were  sent  to  Grenada  were 
stationed  in  North  Carolina.  Thai  does 
not    mean   they   were   North   Carolin- 
ians, all  of  them,  but  it  does  mean  that 
they    were    sent    to    Grenada    largely 
from  Camp  Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point. 
This  Senator  is  very  proud  of  Ameri- 
ca's Marines.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  pay  its  respects  to 
lhe.se  young  men. 

At  the  same  lime  we  ought  to  pay 
tribute  also  to  the  U.S.  Army  Rangers 
who  have  also  played  a  key  role  in  the 
successful  evacuation  of  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  Grenada.  The  Rangers  have  a 
long  history  of  toughness  and  courage, 
which  they  displayed  as  well  in  Gre- 
nada 

And  of  course  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
U  S.  Air  Force  performed  admirably. 

Mr.  President,  this  short  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment  need  not  con- 
sume much  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans must  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  scenes  on  television  of  our  fellow 
citizens  arriving  home  from  Grenada 
at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  The 
feeling  of  gratitude,  and  the  feeling  of 
relief  which  the  evacuees  expressed 
was  matched,  no  doubt,  by  the  feeling 
of  pride  and  confidence  in  the  valor- 
ous work  of  our  military  men. 


Some  of  the  statements  of  the  evac- 
uees were  quoted  in  this  morning's 
press: 

■  •  I  have  been  a  dove  all  my  life,'  said  Jeff 
Geller,  of  Woodridge.  N.Y.  I  just  cant  be- 
lieve how  well  those  Rangers  came  down 
and  saved  us.  Those  Rangers  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit.  I  don't  want  anyone  to  say  anything 
bad  about  the  American  military.'  " 
And  here  is  another  quote: 
I  really  loved  Grenada,  but  I  fully  sup- 
port President  Reagan  s  move.  ...  He 
reallv  did  .save  our  lives,'  said  Grace  Brooke, 
a  1982  William  and  Mary  College  graduate 
who  worked  last  year  at  Arlington  Hospital 
in  Virginia  .  .  .  The  big  pyschological  prob- 
lem for  me  was  treating  a  Cuban  who  shot 
two  of  our  men  .  .  .  You  see  these  guys  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  you:  it  was  rough. 
Brooke  said." 

Said  one  student.  'God  bless  America. 
God  b!e.s.s  Reagan.  God  bless  our  military." 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  the  reactions  of  those 
students  as  they  returned  to  America, 
where  Ihev  actually  ki-ssed  the  soil.  It 
tells  volumes  about  the  heroism  and 
professionalism  of  the  military  forces 
that  made  the  evacuation  po.ssible— 
not  only  the  Rangers  and  the  Marines, 
but  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Air  Force 

as  well. 

I  believe,  therefore.  Mr.  President, 
thai  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to 
make  positive  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing performance  and  bravery  of 
our  military  in  bringing  about  this  suc- 
cess. The  work  of  these  young  men 
and  women  is  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  military  service  of  our  country, 
and  thev  are  to  be  commended. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Oret-'on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  other 
amendments.  I  was  referring  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  did  not  know  about 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  no  copy  of  the  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  willing 
to  temporarily  lay  this  aside  for  a 
moment  until  we  can  see  a  copy. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  think  it  should  be 
temporarily  laid  aside.  I  apologize  for 
not  having  gotten  a  copy  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 1  thought  that  had  been  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2455. 

Strike  all  on  page  6.  lines  15  and  16.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  For  an 
additional  amount  for  Secretary  of  the 
Senate',  $60,000. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  change  the  figure  in  the  bill 
at  all.  All  it  does  is  reassign  an  amount 
and  a  category,  so  it  is  a  technical 
amendment.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2455)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  24  55 

(Purpo'^p  To  make  technical  corrections) 

Mr.  H.\TFIELD.  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


.M^ENDMENT  NO.  2454 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  request  for  what  I  hope  will  be  no 
more  than  a  very  short  delay.  I  had 
not  seen  a  copy  of  this  amendment. 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had 
not  seen  a  copy  of  it.  I  ask  if  we  could 
suspend  for  a  moment  until  I  can  get  a 
call  back  on  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  Senator  Dole 
and  Senator  Chiles  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  Mr.  Helms'  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
distinguished     Senator     from     North 
Carolina  would  add  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Mr.  E.^st  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  quite  brief.  I  believe  and  I  agree 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  the  subject 
matter  is  fully  covered.  The  full 
matter  would  take  some  time. 

The  urgency  is  to  get  this  bill  passed 
and  disposed  of.  and  while  one  is  in 
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good  humor  I  think  we  can  get  a  voice 
vote  pa.s.sm«  the  bill,  so  I  support  the 
ami'iidmciit  ;irut  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr  HP;i.MS  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
that 

Mr  HA  I T'lt:i.I)  I  tnnve  wp  agree  to 
the  anirtulnii'tit 

Thf  FHKSIDINU  OFhlCirJH  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agroeinK  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amtTKimcd'  No.  2454)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HF';LMS  1  nil'.'-  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  thf  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  H.M  FIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot  loll  on  t  he  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRFKiniNc;  OH'ICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a-s-sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  HA  TFIFLD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.snndcd. 

The  PKFSIDING  OF?TCFK  With- 
out object KHi.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  H.R. 
3959  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  provides  $1.8  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Energy,  and  Interior,  and  miscellane- 
ous Federal  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  as  reported 
would  put  the  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  $6.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  3  billion  in  outlays  below  its 
overall  allocation  under  the  budget 
resolution  when  prior-year  outlays,  ac- 
tions to  date,  and  possible  later  re- 
quirements are  taken  into  account. 
After  excluding  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  the  Appropria 
tions  Committee  is  below  its  allocation 
by  $8.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.3  billion  in  outlays. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
close  to  its  outlay  allocation  under  the 
budget  resolution  only  I  month  into 
the  fiscal  year.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  refrain  from  adding  fur 
ther  floor  amendment's  to  increase 
spending. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  together  with 
other  actions  completed  and  possible 
later  requiremenLs.  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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VETERANS'  EMERGENCY  JOB  TRAINING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  pending 
supplemental  appropriations  measure 
for  fiscal  year  1984-H.R.  3959-would 
make  available  $150  million  for  the 
full  funding  of  the  recently  enacted 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983.  Public  Law  98  77. 

As  one  of  the  principal  authors  of 
Public  Law  98  77.  I  have  been  working 
for  some  time  now  to  secure  this  fund- 
ing, and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  HUD  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  (Mr.  Garni  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield),  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Stennis).  on 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  Public  Law  98  77. 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  August 
15  of  this  year,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $150  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  an  emer- 
gency program  of  job  training  assist 
ance  for  long  term  unemployed 
Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. However,  efforts  to  provide 
funding  for  the  new  program  began 
even  before  the  measure  became  law. 
On  June  21,  the  Senate  approved— as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  offered  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DECoNriNi)— 
full  funding  for  the  new  program  in 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1984.  However,  at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
that  funding  was  deleted  in  conference 
and  thus  was  not  included  in  that  ap- 
propriations measure  as  signed  into 
law  as  Public  Law  98-45. 

In  light  of  the  desires  of  the  confer- 
ees on  the  regular  fiscal  year  1984  ap 
propriations  measure,  as  stated  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  accompa 
nying  that  conference  report,  to  "wait 
until  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion"  before  considering    funding   for 


the  new  measure,  during  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  June  29.  I  discu.ssed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  our 
mutual  expectation  that  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  this  new  initia- 
tive would  be  enacted  in  the  context  of 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984— meaning  the  first  such  res- 
olution. Our  colloquy  appears  at  page 
1792  of  the  Record  for  the  day. 

However,  because  of  efforts  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  providing  only 
continuation  funding  and  thus  to  keep 
all  amendments  off  the  first  continu- 
ing resolution,  inclusion  of  the  funds 
in  the  first  continuing  resolution  was 
not  possible. 

Thus,  on  September  29.  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  and  I  discussed 
this  matter,  and  I  received  their  assur- 
ances that  they  would  support  the 
funding  of  the  program  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure.  I  was 
most  grateful  for  those  assurances  and 
appreciate  their  cooperation  in  this 
effort.  That  colloquy  appears  at  page 
26307  of  the  Record. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  an  additional  under- 
standing that  I  reached  from  the  two 
chairmen:  That  is.  that,  if  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  has 
not  been  enacted  by  the  time  that  the 
next  continuing  resolution  is  taken  up 
in  early  November,  action  must  and 
will  be  taken  at  that  time  to  provide 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  through  the  second 
continuing  resolution.  As  we  agreed  on 
September  29.  any  delay  beyond  that 
point  will  not  be  tolerable. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  secure  funding  for  the 
new  job  measure  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support-and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support— the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  measure  that 
would  make  this  funding  available  in 
this  supplemental  bill.  However.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  will  contin- 
ue to  do  all  I  can  to  make  certain  that 
funding  is  made  available  not  later 
than  November  10  when  the  present 
continuing  resolution  expires. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  thanks 
again  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  responsive- 
ness to  concerns  I  raised  on  September 
29  dealing  with  language  that  had 
been  proposed  on  the  House  side  to  re- 
quire targeting  of  funds  on  certain  vet- 
erans. As  I  explained  during  our  dis- 
cussion then.  I  believed  the  approach 
recommended  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  was  not  only 
unwise  but  also  unworkable.  Subse- 
quently, on  October  5,  the  language 
was  deleted   from   the  measure  on   a 


point  of  order  raised  by  Cont;re,s.sman 
MoNTcoMKHY,  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mit tec- 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  on  that 
i.ssue  that  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re 
marks 

The  PRESIDINCi   OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1   > 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  my  concerns  in  this  area 
were  shared  by  the  Senate  Appropria 
tions  Committee  and  note  the  Ian 
guage  contained  m  the  committee's 
report  on  this  mea.sure  -on  page  6  of 
Senate  Report  No.  98  275- where  the 
committee  notes  its  belief  "that  the  in- 
clusion of  a  targeting  procedure  at  this 
time  would  make  the  program  more 
difficult  to  administer."  F'urther,  the 
committee  expressed  its  intention 
••.  .  .  to  maximize  the  number  of  veter- 
ans retrained  and  remaining  in  posi- 
tions utilizing  their  new  skills."  I  could 
not  agree  further. 

Again,    I    want    to   thank   the   distin 
guished    chairman    of    the    HUD-Inde- 
pendent    Aizcncies    Subcommittee    for 
his  always  excellent  cooperation. 
Exhibit  1 

U.S    St.NATl,. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Akfairs, 
Washington.  DC.  October  3.  1983. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman,    Committee  on   Rules.    House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Claude;   As   the   Ranking    Minority 
Member    on    the   Senate    Veterans'    Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  writing  lo  urge  you  not  to 
recommend  a  rule  to  the  House  of  Repre 
scntatives  in  connection  with  iUs  consider 
ation  of  H.R.  3959,  the  proposed     Siipplt 
mental     Appropriations     Act.     1984        ihni 
would  prohibit  points  of  order  bemt:  rm.sed 
against   the  measure.  As  you  know,  under 
Senate   precedent,   a  provision   that   would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  Senate  as  legislation  on  an  appropria 
tions  measure  is  not  subject  to  such  a  point 
of  order  if  the  provision  is  contained  in  the 
measure  that  passes  the  Hou.sc.  Hence,  your 
action  in  the  Rules  Committee  could  well 
determine    the    outcome    of    Congressional 
consideration  on  this  matter. 

My  specific  concerns  relate  to  funding  for 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983.  As  you  may  know,  that  measure 
(Public  Law  98-77),  enacted  on  August  15. 
authorizes  the  appropriation  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  of  $150  million  to 
establish  an  emergency  program  of  job 
training  assistance  for  unemployed  Korean 
conflict  and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap 
proved  the  full  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion in  the  supplemental  measure.  However, 
the  AppropriatioiLS  Committee  has  added 
language  that  is  apparently  intended  to 
override  the  targeting  provisions  of  the  vet 
erans'  job  legislation  as  enacted  into  law 
That  Committee's  proposal  would  require 
$25  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  appro 
priation  to  be  unavailable  for  obligation 
until  July  1.  1984,  and  thereafter  to  be   "ob 


ligated  on  the  basis  of  those  veterans  unem 
ployed  for  the  longest  period  of  time  ". 

As  vou  may  know,  the  Emeri-'cncy  Veter- 
ans job  Training  Art  provides  that  the  vet- 
irans  cligibk-  for  the  participation  in  the 
new.  program  are  those  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  out 
of  20  of  the  weeks  preceding  their  applica- 
tion for  the  program  'We  adopted  these  eli- 
gibility criteria  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
needs  of  long-term  unemployed  veterans. 
Unemployment  for  15  out  of  20  weeks  has 
traditionally  been  widely  accepted  as  a 
measure  of  long  term  unemployment 

In    my    view,    the    House    Appropriations 
Committees    proposal    is   both    unwise    and 
unworkable.   If   enacted,   it   could   have   the 
effect  of  denying  help  to  many  of  the  veter- 
ans   Congre.s.s    intended    to    benefit.    'Where 
employers  have  jobs  available  and  are  ready 
and  able  to  hire  eligible  veterans  under  the 
new  program,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so  iLs  quickly  as  po.ssible  in  all  ca-ses.  Con- 
gress   should    not    create    roadblocks    that 
could  keep  thousands  of  veterans  from  fill- 
ing a\ailabie  jobs  in  the  very  po.ssibly  vain 
hope   that,   at   a   later   point,   certain   other 
veterans  might  be  able  lo  benefit  from  the 
program   This  point  takes  on  particular  im 
portance  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  once  fund- 
ing IS  a\ailable,  veterans  have  ■window  pen 
ods  ■  of  only   12  months  in  which  to  make 
application  for  participalion  in  the  program 
and  of  only  15  months  in  which  lo  initiate 
training     In   the   cases   of   eligible   veterans 
who.  after  finding  a  suitable  job  opportuni 
ty.  might  be  made  at  least  temporarily  ineli 
gible    by    the    Appropriations    Committees 
provision,  those  veterans  could  be  expected 
to    encounter    great    difficulty    in    finding, 
within  a  po.ssibly  very  short  period,  VAap- 
proved  positions  to  replace  the  ones  they 
would  have  lost. 

In  addition  to  frustrating  many  unques 
tionably  deserving  veterans  who  believe 
that  this  veterans'  emergency  job  training 
program  could  be  their  avenue  out  of  the 
despair  of  jobles.sness,  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  proposal  would  present  ex 
tremely  severe  administrative  problems  that 
the  VA  might  be  unable  lo  solve  quickly 
This  administrative  confusion  could  result 
in  employers  shying  away  from  the  program 
in  order  lo  avoid  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
inevilable  delays  and  errors  that  such  a  na- 
tionwide shuffling  of  available  funds  and  in- 
dividual veterans'  eligibilities  would  create. 
Such  discouragement  of  employers  could 
produce  large  scale  program  failure. 

Claude.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Ian 
guage   in  question   is  subject   to  a  point   of 
order  in  the  House  as  legislation  on  an  ap 
propriations  measure  and  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest-s  of  our  Nation's  veterans  for 
the   House  lo   have   an   opportunity   to   ad 
dress  this  issue  as  a  body    Thus.  I  strongly 
urge   you,   as   the   Chairman   of   the   Rules 
Committee,  lo  oppo.se  a  rule  that  would  pre 
vent    a    point    of    order    from    being    raised 
against  this  language. 

Thank    you    for    your    attention    lo    this 
matter. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Ckanston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
•  Mr.     SARBANES.     As    the    distin- 
guished   chairman    of    the   committee 
knows,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  decided 
earlier   this   year   to   close   the   Chesa 
peake  Bay  Model  which  is  located  in 
Matapeake.  Queen  Anne's  County  on 
Mar\  land's    Eastern    Shore.    Over    the 


last  several  years,  the  Bay  Model  has 
been  utilized  for  important  research 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  concerted 
effort  to  preserve  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

As  a  result  of  the  corps  action  to 
close  the  Bay  Model,  a  task  force  of 
eminent  public  officials,  scientists,  and 
private  citizen.s  was  formed  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  utilize  the  Bay 
Model  in  the  future.  The  task  force  re- 
viewed a  great  number  of  proposals 
and  recommended  that  a  feasibility 
study  be  undertaken.  This  study  will 
be  funded  and  carried  out  by  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  model 
is  closed  and  all  the  machinery  is  re- 
moved, it  IS  very  likely  that  no  near 
term  disposition  of  the  Bay  Mode!  will 
be  effectuated  and  the  Government 
will  have  the  property  on  its  rolls  for 
some  time.  There  is  a  pos.sibility  that  a 
Chesapeake  Bay  Center  could  be  es- 
tablished at  the  Bay  Model  and  the  fa- 
cility could  be  obtained  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the 
Bay  Model  remain  open  until  July  1, 
1984,  so  that  the  feasibility  study  can 
be  completed.  In  this  respect,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  support 
the  maintenance  of  the  Bay  Model  in 
a  fresh  water  mode  until  the  feasibili- 
tv  studv  is  complete. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  commiltee 
agrees  that  the  corps  should  maintain 
the  Bay  Model  until  July  1.  1984.  so 
that  the  fea-sibility  study  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman.* 

SocTH  Platte  Flooding 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  paragraph  6 
on  page  8  of  the  report  accompanying 
H.R.  3959  when  it  was  reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  paragraph  registers  concern 
about  the  floods  this  spring  and 
summer  along  the  Platte  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  directed  to  prepare,  within 
available  funds,  a  plan  to  address  this 
very  serious  situation;  the  corps  is  also 
called  on  to  supply  any  budgetary  in- 
formation or  legislative  materials  nec- 
cssarv  to  facilitate  this  plan.  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  this  portion  of 
the  report ■> 

Mr.  HATFIELD  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do is  very  familiar  and  he  has  summa- 
rized it  correctly 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  M>  purpose  in 
bringing  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether,  in  the  view  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  lan- 
guage would  restrict  the  corps'  review 
of  the  flood  problem  to  the  State  of 
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Nebra.ska  or  \\\\v\hvy  that  review 
should  also  coNtr  tin-  flood  problem  of 
upstream  tributaries  of  the  Platte 
River,  such  as  those  in  Colorado? 
Corps  officials  have  told  my  staff  they 
would  interpret  the  instruction  as  re- 
quiring this  sort  of  regional  review. 

Mr  HATF'IKLD.  It  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  such  a  rfview  would  have 
to  consider  upstream  tributaries  for  it 
to  be  very  meaningful  at  all.  It  is  the 
committee's  understanding  that  this  is 
the  effect  of  the  provision  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  am  relieved  to 
hear  the  Senator's  interpretation  of 
this  matter.  The  flooding  situation  in 
Colorado  this  spring  and  early  summer 
was  terribly  serious  and  destructive. 
Heavy  wmter  snows  were  washed  into 
the  Platte  River  Basin  by  the  early 
and  heavy  rains  that  caused  an  accel- 
erated snowmelt.  Floodwaters  poured 
out  of  the  mountains,  through  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  and  Big  Thompson 
Rivers,  through  the  three  large  corps 
reservoirs  around  Denver  to  empty 
into  the  South  Platte  mainstem.  The 
river  was  running  at  or  above  capacity 
for  2  months  straight  and  the  result- 
ing bank  erosion  posed  a  very  serious 
problem  to  thousands  of  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  to  several  urban 
areas  along  the  river's  length. 

Much  of  northeastern  Colorado  was 
severely  affected  by  the  deluge  and 
the  State  declared  Larimer  and  Weld 
Counties  to  be  disaster  areas  in  a  state 
of  emergency.  The  damage  toll  is  still 
being  added  up,  but  the  preliminary 
estimate  by  Colorado  officials  is  that 
something  like  $5  million  in  damage  to 
public  and  private  property  was  direct- 
ly caused  by  the  flooding.  For  these 
reasons,  Mr.  President,  it  is  important 
that  the  language  in  the  House  report 
be  understood  to  direct  that  the  corps 
study  include  the  Colorado  tributaries 
of  the  Platte  River. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  can  well  sympathize  with  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  his  words  and 
for  this  clarification.* 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  committee 
report  accompanying  this  bill  states 
that,  'within  available  funds,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  allo- 
cate $150,000  for  design  of  the  Havre 
Weir  project  in  Montana.  '  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  taken 
no  action  concerning  this  matter.  Can 
I  have  the  distinguished  chairman's 
assurance  that  this  language  could  be 
included  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  this  language  is  part  of  the 
House  committee  report,  and  the  com- 
rrvittce  supports  that  language.  Actual 
ly,  the  committee  action  approves  the 
House    language    and    we    expect    the 


corps  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
Congress  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  originally  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  would 
allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
assist  the  State  of  Montana  on  the 
Muddy  Creek  project  using  existing 
funds.  These  existing  funds  would  be 
provided  for  under  "General  Investiga- 
tions "  in  Public  Law  98-50.  My  amend- 
ment would  have  simply  made  $10,000 
available  under  'Technical  Assistance 
to  States"  to  be  used  for  the  Muddy 
Creek  project.  Montana. 

I  have  agreed  not  to  offer  this  lan- 
guage as  an  amendment  if  I  could 
have  the  assurance  of  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  he 
would  seek  to  include  the  language  in 
the  conference  report.  I  would  consid- 
er this  or  similar  language  to  be  appro- 
priate: 

Tlie  committee  recommends  that  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  Public  I>aw  98-50 
under  General  Investigations.  $10,000  shall 
be  available  for  tran.sfer  to  the  State  of 
Montana  to  continue  erosion  control  studies 
on  the  Muddy  Creek  Project.  Montana. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  no  objection  to  the  language 
just  slated  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

With  this  understanding.  I  will  seek 
the  inclusion  of  appropriate  language 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  understanding  and  assistance  with 
this  matter.# 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  have  acted  responsi- 
bly by  approving  $42  million  for  the 
acquisition  and  relocation  of  the  pri- 
vate homes  and  businesses  that  are  en- 
dangered by  the  underground  mine 
fire  burning  beneath  the  Centralia 
area. 

Since  May  of  1962  the  community  of 
Centralia  has  been  disrupted  and  torn 
by  an  ever-spreading  mine  fire.  This 
fire  continues  to  burn  out  of  control 
endangering  the  lives  and  homes  of 
Centralia's  residents.  Many  of  the 
area's  workers  lost  their  livelihood  as 
23  mines  were  permanently  closed  due 
to  the  fire.  Families  have  been  forced 
to  install  carbon  monoxide  detectors 
in  their  homes  to  monitor  combustive 
gasses  that  flow  into  their  homes 
through  cracks  in  the  earth  caused  by 
the  intense  heat  underneath.  In  1981. 
27  homes  had  to  be  relocated  because 
of  the  high  risk  to  the  residents' 
safety  and  health.  Human  lives  contin- 
ue to  be  threatened  through  lethal 
gasses  and  subsidence. 

The  following  chronology  of  the 
many  studies  and  efforts  at  fire  sup- 


pression will  show  that  the  residents 
of  Centralia  have  suffered  long 
enough  waiting  for  a  solution  to  the 
dangers  they  face.  It  will  show  that 
every  possible  alternative  has  been  ex- 
plored and  that  our  prompt  response 
today  is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  families  in  Centralia. 

In  May  1962,  fire  was  di.scovered  in  a 
waste  disposal  area  operated  by  the 
Borough  of  Centralia.  Borough  work- 
men attempted  to  halt  the  spread  of 
the  fire  by  suppression  techniques  of 
water  flooding  and  clay  seals,  but 
these  efforts  were  unsuccessful  and 
the  fire  continued  to  spread  to  the 
Buck  Mountain  coal  bed. 

Two  months  later,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  (DOM)  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM)  investi- 
gated the  problem  and  di.scussed  possi- 
ble alternatives  for  controlling  the 
fire.  The  fire  had  advanced  far  enough 
that  fumes  and  gaisscs  had  spread 
throughout  other  abandoned  and 
active  mines.  Therefore.  PA  DOM  or- 
dered the  closing  of  23  active  mines  in 
the  area,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over 
140  jobs.  By  October  1963.  PA  DOM 
had  spent  about  $106,000  in  three 
projects  attempting  to  control  the  fire 
through  excavation,  hydraulic  flush- 
ing, and  trenching. 

Between  1966  and  1973.  nearly  $2.9 
million  was  spent  in  several  other 
State  and  Federal  efforts  to  slow  the 
fires  progress.  Through  1978.  funding 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
had  exceeded  $3.3  million. 

In  1978,  following  the  complaints  of 
residents  of  Centralia  about  noxious 
fumes,  PA  BOM  installed  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas  detectors  in  several  homes 
and  inspectors  began  making  weekly 
tests  for  gas  seepage.  These  efforts 
were  coordinated  with  a  new  U.S. 
agency  created  in  1977.  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  (OSM).  On  December 
31,  1979.  OSM  and  PA  BOM  entered 
into  an  interagency  agreement  where- 
by OSM  provided  PA  BOM  with  funds 
to  gather  data  on  the  current  status  of 
the  mine  fire  by  additional  drilling 
and  thermal  mapping.  The  gas  moni- 
toring program  was  continued  with 
funds  from  OSM's  abandoned  mine 
lands  program. 

In  1980.  OSM  funded  the  relocation 
of  seven  families  who  were  exposed  to 
carbon  monoxide  contained  in  the 
fumes  emitted  from  the  fires.  Addi- 
tionally, a  gas  ventilation  project  was 
undertaken  by  OSM  at  a  cost  of 
$572,000. 

As  required  by  the  interagency 
agreement  between  OSM  and  PA 
BOM.  the  Bureau  developed  a  plan 
with  alternatives  and  cost  estimates  on 
how  the  fire  could  be  controlled  or  ex- 
tinguished. This  study  cost  $388,000. 

In  1981.  under  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  signed 
by  Governor  Thornburgh  and  Secre- 


tarv  Watt,  tlie  Department  pro\ided 
$1  million  from  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  to  buy  27  homes 
and  relocate  the  families.  The  proper- 
ties acquired  were  in  a  16-acre  area 
judged  to  be  extremely  high  risk  area 
to  the  safety  and  health  of  the  resi- 
dents 

In  1982.  $850,000  was  appropnateci 
tor  a  drilling  project  and  related  mat- 
ters m  the  Centralia  mine  fire.  Nearly 
$1  5  million  in  additional  funds  were 
spent  during  1982  and  early  1983  to 
further  studv  the  spread  of  fire  and  to 
install  a  central  k'as  moiutoring 
s\"sleni 

OSM  released  this  report  on  July  12. 
1983.  and  the  conclusions  were  signifi- 
cant. The  study  found  that  the  Cen- 
tralia mine  fire  is  more  extensive  and 
threatening  than  originally  believed 
and  that  the  fire  could  spread  over  an 
area  of  approximately  3700  acres, 
which  could  also  threaten  the  commu- 
nities of  Byrnesville  and  Germantown. 
The  study  outlined  .several  fire  con- 
trol options  ranging  in  cost  from 
S103.5  million  to  $660  million.  A  Penn- 
syhania  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  report  has  prepared  a  budget 
detailing  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
community's  homes,  busine.sses  and 
nonprofit  institutions  at  nearly  S42 
million  A  clear  majority  of  the  home- 
owners in  the  Centralia  area  have 
voted  in  favor  of  relocation,  which  this 
appropriation  will  enable. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Spectkr.  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  have  worked  closely  \^'ith 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  resolve 
this  tragedy.  Cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  agencies  has  been 
extraordinary.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsvlvania  has  agreed  to  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Federal  discretionary 
share  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  cost  with  the  State  bearing  25  per- 
cent or  $10.6  million  of  the  $42  million 
appropriated. 

Wur  -1  years  of  studies  and  at- 
tempts at  fire  suppression.  I  believe 
this  .solution  is  the  most  humane  and 
responsible  one  available.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  special  and 
urgent  plea  from  the  families  in  Cen- 
tralia Please  support  the  $42  million 
appropriation  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relocating  the  residents  of  the 
Centralia  area.« 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT  SPECIAL  NATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er todav  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished committee  chairman.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, on  behalf  of  my.self  and  Senator 
Eagleton.  This  amendment  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  compel  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  expend  appropriated 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tives of  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companving  the  conference  report  on 
HR     3913.    the    Labor.    Health    and 


Human   Services,   and    Education   Ap- 
propriation Act,  1984. 

I    indeed   regret    that   circumstances 
arose    which    necessitate    the    amend- 
ment.   We    have    a    long    tradition    of 
comity   which   has  developed   between 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
and    the    Congress    with     respect     to 
report  language  accompanying  appro- 
priations and  colloquys  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  This  is  as  much 
an  accommodation  to  the  executive  as 
it  IS  to  the  legislative  branch.  In  order 
to  maintain  flexibility  which  is  inher- 
ently the   right   of  an  administration, 
we  in  the  Congre.ss  have  deferred  to 
using  reports  and  colloquys  to  provide 
legislative  guidance  regarding  the  ex- 
penditure     of      appropriated      funds, 
f^anklv.   as   chairman   of    the    Labor. 
Health   and   Human   Services,   Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  which  oversees  the 
appropriation  of  SlOO  billion,   I   have 
urged  the  subcommittee  members  to 
limit  earmarks  even  in  reports  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Hence,  only  where 
we  found  extraordinary  circumstances 
to  warrant    it.   did   the  committee  in- 
clude language  directing  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  a  specific  manner. 

Because  of  the  unique  situation  this 
year  with  implementation  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  ac- 
companving  reduction  of  funds  avail- 
able lor  national  activities,  the  com- 
mittee found  It  necessary  to  express 
Its  view  with  respect  to  certain  recur- 
ring contracts  in  special  national 
projects  and  activities.  Three  of  these 
projects-Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Institute,  Displaced  Homemak- 
ers,  and  70.001  Ltd.,  were  specifically 
named  in  the  Senate  report  accompa- 
nying H.R.  3913.  as  reported  to  the 
fijll  Senate.  That  bill,  incidentally,  in- 
cluded $7,000,000  on  an  annual  basis, 
in  addition  to  the  House  appropriation 
levels,  in  order  to  fund  these  programs 
without  unduly  impacting  other  activi- 
ties of  a  discretionary  nature. 

As  we  know,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue funding  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  continuing  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  368).  The  statement  of  man- 
agers on  that  legislation  contained  the 
following  directive: 

With  respect  to  national  activities  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  con- 
ferees direct  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
maintain  current  funding  levels  for  all  re- 
curring categories  of  projects  during  the 
period  of  this  Continuing  Resolution,  in- 
cluding specifically  70,001  Ltd..  the  Human 
Resources  Development  In.stitute.  and  the 
National  Displaced  Homemakers  Network. 

Clearly,  it  was  the  intent  of  confer- 
ees that  three  particular  contracts  be 
funded  at  1983  levels.  Yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  directive  was  not  followed. 
Now,  we  have  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  the  President's  signature  a  regular 
appropriation  bill  <H.R.  3913).  That 
legislation  includes  the  funding  level 
approved  by  the  Senate  for  special  na- 
tional programs  and  the  statement  of 


managers      provides      this      directive 
(House  Report  98-422): 

The  conferees  direct  that  ongoing  special 
national  programs  be  maintained,  including 
specifically  maintaining  funding  at  fiscal 
year  1983  operating  levels  for  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute.  70,001 
Ltd..  and  the  National  Displaced  Homemak- 
ers Network. 

I  do  not  believe  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  can  be  construed  as  ambigu- 
ous. This  language,  narrower  than  the 
first  conference  report,  was  developed 
after  discussions  with  Department  per- 
sonnel. Yet,  the  Department  of  Labor 
indicates  Utile  movement  to  comply.  I 
would    add    that    before    agreeing    to 
sponsor  this  amendment,  I  made  one 
last  effort  to  reach  my  friend,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  regarding  this  mailer. 
His  unavailability  left  us  little  choice. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee and  as  a  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  enforce  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  and  two  con- 
ferences.   I    regret    the    necessity    to 
depart  from  tradition  and  earmark  in 
the   bill;   however,   if  this  is  what   it 
takes  to  enforce  the  views  of  the  Con- 
gress—and in  this  instance,  it  is  an  im- 
perative-! will  do  so.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the 
committees    of    conference    and    the 
Hou.se     and     Senate     Appropriations 
Committees    have    provided    guidance 
through    reports.    It    is,    however,    the 
only    instance    where    we    have    been 
told,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation, that  compliance  would 
not  be  forthcoming.  There  should  be 
no  mistake  that  when  this  chairman 
urges  a  colleague  to  accept  report  lan- 
guage in  lieu  of  bill  language,  that  I 
will  do  everything  within  my  author- 
ity to  see  that   the  departments  and 
agencies  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  carry  out  that  guidance.  And,  when 
an  agency  refuses  to  follow  clear  and 
repeated  instruction,  I  will  lake  what- 
ever  action   is   necessary   to  see  that 
guidance     implemented,     even     if     it 
means  earmarking  in  legislation.  It  is 
my  sincere  desire  that  it  will  be  unnec- 
essary to  repeat  this  action.  I  would 
hope    the    Department    will    see    the 
wisdom  of  my  argument  and  avoid  a 
situation  where  the  Congress  is  forced 
to  legislate  matters  which  in  the  past 
have  been  left  to  administrative  discre- 
tion and  accommodation. 
•  Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the    members   of    the    Appropriations 
Committee,  especially  its  distinguished 
chairman,  on  the  fine  job  done  in  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  floor.  In  par- 
ticular. I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
the  well  reasoned  language  that   the 
committee   has   added   to   the   Senate 
report     concerning     the     redeemable 
preference    share    program    adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 
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I  shart'  the  conirnit  (it  s  opposition 
to  the  other  body s  proposed  repro- 
Kraming  of  funds  from  the  p;a.st  St. 
l^oiiis  Gateway  project  to  the  Erie- 
Ijirkawanna  hne  project  between 
Dover,  N  J  .  and  Scranton.  Pa  I  also 
romphinent  the  committee  for  direct 
iiiK  that  ttie  needs  of  the  redeemable 
preference  sfiare  program  be  reas- 
sessed and  discussed  in  the  context  of 
next  years  budget  ^lea^ln^;  I. ike  my 
colleagues  on  ttie  committee.  I  tiave  no 
desire  to  prejudue  this  project  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  reproKranunn 
at  this  time  is  premature  since  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  has 
not  yet  evaluated  the  l';a.st  St.  Ixiuis 
Gateway  project  and  has  yet  to  receive 
an  apphcation  on  behalf  of  the  Dover- 
to  Scranton  project 

I  appreciate  the  conunii  tee's  state- 
ment that  it  i.s  inappropriate  to  repro- 
gram  these  tuiuls  until  the  F'ederal 
Railroad  Administration  can  t,'ive  con- 
sideration to  competition  among  rail 
carriers  sir\i[u;  'his  ret^ion  and  to 
their  at)ihtv  to  compete  fairly  for  simi- 
lar projeci.s  nil  lines  previously  aban 
doned  or  sc  ht  tiuled  for  abandonment. 
There  is  currently  a  private  carrier, 
the  Delaware  OLsego  System,  serving 
the  same  region  as  the  Dover  to-Scran 
ton  line.  This  system  has  done  an  ad 
mirable  job  of  preserving  service  along 
lines  that  were  to  be  abandoned  by 
Conrail  and  ottier  bankrupt  earners. 
Moreover,  this  has  been  done  with  pri- 
vate investment.  It  is  important  that 
we  consider  the  impact  that  Federal 
funding  of  the  Dover  to  Scranton 
project  may  have  upon  this  private  in 
vestment  before  reprograming  any 
funds. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Delaware  Otsego  System  is 
completing  an  analysis  in  preparation 
for  submi.ssion  of  it,s  own  application 
for  redeemable  preference  share  fund- 
ing. This  funding  would  be  used  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
existing  plant  and  for  strengthening 
working  capital,  following  a  period  of 
rapid  acquisition  of  lines  previously 
scheduled  for  abandonment.  It  is  es 
sential  to  the  effective  implementa 
tion  of  this  program  that  the  FVderal 
Railroad  Administration  fully  review 
any  application  submitted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  Dover  to  Scranton 
project,  by  the  Delaware  Otsego 
System,  or  by  any  other  applicant 
before  making  a  final  determination 
on  the  niirils  <jf  any  project.* 

Mr  HA  IFIFILD  Now.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  of  no  ottier  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  indicates  he 
knows  of  no  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  is  correct. 

Mr   HATFIh:i.I)    Ihird  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engro.ssmenl  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and   the   bill   to  be   read  a 


thirti  time   The  bill  was  read  tin   third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  HR  3959),  as  amended, 
was  passed 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  that  the  Senate  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap 
point  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  East)  appointed 
Mr  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Weickeh,  Mr  McClure,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr  Andrews,  Mr.  DAiwato. 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  EA(;LrToN.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Huddleston 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  leader  will  com- 
ment later  on  the  work  that  has  been 
performed  here  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis ).  All  of  the 
Senate  should  join  in  congratulating 
these  two  Senators  for  expediting  this 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

RKCESS  UNTIL  2    15  P  M 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  moment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:01  p.m..  recessed  until  2:15 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MtJIiNlNCi  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr    President,  the  oc 
cupant  of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  I  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  longer  than  15  min 
utes  in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    BAKER.    Mr.    President,   I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


rhe  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jepsen)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


."SOCIAL  SECUKIIY    DISAIUII  lY: 
THE  NEED  FOR    HPIFOHM 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  has  focused  lately  on  the 
flawed  Social  Security  disability 
review  process  which  has  deprived 
many  severely  disabled  individuals  of 
their  right  to  benefits.  The  experience 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  a  61 -year- 
old  di.sabled  veteran,  suggests  that  the 
initial  application  process  is  deficient 
as  well. 

Recently.  Robert  Layman  of  Bel 
grade.  Maine,  was  denied  disability 
benefits  despite  his  bilateral  cataracts, 
emphysema,  arthritis,  diabetes,  and 
other  medical  problems.  In  justifying 
its  decision,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration wrote  to  Mr.  Layman 
saying: 

You  are  able  to  see  fairly  well  with  your 
left  eye.  Based  on  your  de.scription  of  the 
job  you  performed  as  a  chauffeur  for  12 
years,  we  have  concluded  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  return  to  this  job. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  Mr.  Layman 
does  not  meet  the  strict  eligibility 
standards  of  the  disability  program. 
But  for  him  to  receive  a  notice  telling 
him  that  he  can  return  to  work  as  a 
chauffeur  despite  his  limited  and 
worsening  eyesight,  I  think  defies 
belief. 

If  this  case  is  typical,  it  is  no  wonder 
only  29  percent  of  those  who  applied 
for  di,sability  benefits  in  1982  were 
granted  them.  By  contrast,  in  1977.  46 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  allowed 
benefits.  The  law  governing  eligibility 
for  di.sability  benefits  was  not  signifi- 
cantly altered  during  those  years,  but 
the  Social  Security  Administration  ap- 
parently has  narrowed  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  working  for  legislative  reforms 
in  the  disability  program  that  will 
insure  that  our  disabled  workers  re- 
ceive the  benefits  tht  \  have  earned. 


ORDER  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  to  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled  "Order  and  Democracy."  The 
article  questions  whether  any  Member 
of  Congress  will  rise  to  say  fort  bright- 
ly that  this  use  of  American  power  (in 
Grenada)  was  wrong.  The  denuncia- 
tors have  wasted  no  time,  and  there 
are  shrill  calls  for  the  invocation  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  by  those  who 
would  like  to  snatch  defeat  from  the 
jaws  of  victory. 


The  big  media  and  Soviet  apologists 
tiave  been  hard  at  work,  trying  to 
paint  the  administration  into  a  corner 
on  this  i.ssue.  The  Washington  Post, 
the  same  paper  that  wa.s  hoodwinked 
by  those  infamous  liberators.  Ca-stro 
and  Nicaragua's  Sandinistas,  is  ques- 
tioning the  justification  of  American 
intervention,  and  calling  the  rescue 
mi.ssion  an  invasion  Is  the  word  libera- 
tor only  reserved  for  pro-Soviet.  Marx- 
ist regimes,  who  overthrow,  uninvited 
I  might  add.  legitimate  democratic 
^;o\ernmeiits'' 

Despite  the  media  s  concerted  ef- 
forts to  discredit  the  administraiion's 
a.ssertioii  tliat  the  students  on  Gre- 
nada were  in  no  immediate  danger, 
and  to  challenge  the  necessity  of  the 
soldiers  and  marines'  landing,  the 
American  people  are  rei.'sing  to  follow 
their  lead.  The  jubilant  faces  of  those 
students  who  recently  deplaned  safely 
back  in  the  United  States,  grateful  to 
the  marines  and  .soldiers  for  saving 
their  lives,  and  proud  of  the  brilliantly 
executed  mi.ssion.  are  a  sharp  contra.st 
to  certain  sullen  media  spokesmen 
who  somehow  believe  the  first  amend- 
ment gives  them  the  right  to  advance 
knowledge  about  this  military  oper- 
ation, the  successful  completion  of 
which  was  dependent  on  absolute  se- 
crecy. 

You  will  not  hear  the  papers  inform 
you  of  the  strategic  significance  of  the 
Channel  of  Trinidad,  the  40-mile  strip 
of     water     below     Grenada     through 
which  a  great  deal  of  oil  is  shipped,  or 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  spent  count 
le.ss  rubles  to  construct  an  airstrip  ca- 
pable  of   accommodating   their   bomb 
ers.  Nor  will  you  hear  that  Ambii-ssa- 
dor  the  Soviets  appointed  to  Grenada 
was  the  American  equivalent  of  a  four 
star  general,  which  givt>s  some  clue  to 
the  strategic  emphasis  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers   had    placed    on    the    tiny    island 
nation. 

Despite  the  adverse  press  emanating 
out  of  Washington.  DC.  most  Ameri- 
cans strongly  support  American  ef 
forts  in  Grenada,  and  are  proud  that 
our  Armed  Forces  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  another  Iranian  hostage  sce- 
nario there.  Bravo.  Mr.  President.  The 
Americans  in  Grenada  are  safe,  the 
Grenadan  people  will  have  the  chance 
to  elect  a  government  of  their  choice, 
and  the  forces  of  freedom  have  en- 
joyed their  first  victory  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Soviet  move  toward 
world  hegemony. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Order  and  Democracy 
For    the    record,    we    suppose    President 
Reagan  has  to  say  that  the    overriding  pur- 
pose" of  the  American  invasion  of  Grenada 
is  to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  attend 


ing  a  medical  school  on  the  island  But  of 
course  this  is  not  meant  to  be  belic\ed.  and 
if  anyone  mi.s.sed  the  point  they  should 
listen  to  Eugenia  Charles,  prime  minister  of 
Hominira  and  chairman  of  the  Organization 
of  Ea.stern  Caribbean  States,  which  asked 
the  U.S.  to  tielp  clean  up  the  mp.s.s  m  Grena- 
da. 

As  Mrs  Charles's  comments  excerpted 
nearb>  demonstrate,  nothing  concentrates 
the  mind  so  powerfully  as  the  prospect  of  a 
Soviet-Cuban  puppet  state  on  the  next 
island  Dominica,  like  the  other  islands  that 
supported  the  in\a.sion,  is  a  democracy  and 
would  like  to  remain  that  way.  They  are  not 
so  blind  a-s  to  fail  to  recognize  a  familiar 
pattern  that  had  been  repealed  in  Grenada: 
A  government  established  with  communist 
help.  a.sking  in  communist  advisers.  A  leader 
trying  to  a.ssert  a  measure  of  independence, 
moving  a  millimeter  away  from  tlie  commu- 
nist line,  and  ending  up  displaced  and  dead 
The  next  step  in  the  pattern,  they  see  full 
well,  is  the  export  of  subversion  and  re\olu 
lion  in  all  directions.  They  ask  the  help  of 
the  US,,  and  given  the  recent  record  are 
probably  a  bit  surprised  to  receive  it. 

Not  so  surprisingly.  Prime  Minister 
Charles  brushes  aside  questions  about  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  On  the  front 
lines,  the  blunt  fart  is  that  small  and  \ul 
nerable  democracies  have  every  reason  to 
feel  endangered  by  a  base  for  subversion  in 
their  midst,  and  every  right  to  seek  help 
from  those  able  to  give  it.  There  is  little 
time  for  the  moral  complexities— what  is  an 
invasion,  what  treaties  govern,  what  is  the 
definition  of  sovereignty-that  perplex 
Georgetown  salons. 

For  his  own  part.  President  Reagan  wat 
clear  enough  that  rescuing  medical  students 
wa-s  not  the  only  objective  of  the  mission. 
The  operation  is  al.so  intended  to  prevent 
further  chaos  and  to  restore  order  and  de- 
mocracy on  the  island  of  Grenada."  U.S. 
troops  may  leave  promptly,  but  only  if  the 
island  IS  secured  by  the  forces  of  other  Car- 
ibbean stales  pending  an  election  that  re- 
stores Grenada  to  the  democratic  communi- 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  second  guess 
ing  of  the  operation.  Casualties  have  been 
sustained.  As  administration  planners  pre- 
dicted, the  head  of  the  medical  school  ap- 
peared to  say.  from  the  safety  of  Long 
Island,  that  students  were  perfectly  content 
with  Grenada's  24  hour  curfew  and  that  any 
deaths  are  the  fault  of  .Amiericans,  But  in 
lerestingly,  the  congressional  reaction  has 
been  restrained,  with  Tip  O'Neill  .saying  this 
is  not  the  time  to  question.  If  the  operation 
succeeds,  as  now  seems  likely,  its  impor 
tance  will  extend  far  beyond  the  Caribbean, 
For  in  domestic  political  terms,  the  le.s.son 
will  be  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
The  administration  sent  more  forces  onto 
the  tiny  island  of  Grenada  than  It  has  into 
the  swamp  of  Lebanon;  no  quagmire  here. 
We  are  likely  to  learn  that  the  American 
people  arc  not  oppo.sed  to  any  use  of  force, 
only  to  the  u.se  of  force  for  no  obtainable 
purpo.se.  This  will  be  immen.sely  liberating 
in  future  crises  around  the  world. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  lesson  is 
even  more  important.  For  throughout  the 
world,  the  question  is  not  whether  America 
has  the  power  to  protect  its  friends;  the 
question  is  whether  it  has  the  will.  This 
demonstration  that  it  does  indeed  will  be 
encouraging  to  other  nations  under  attack, 
especially  in  Latin  America  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  Unless  we  fritter 
away  the  advantages  In  an  orgy  of  -self- 
doubt  and  indecision,  the  Grenadian  action 


IS  bound  to  result  in  an  overnight  improve- 
ment m  the  US  geopolitical  position. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  commen- 
tary and  listen  to  the  congres-sional  reaction 
these  next  few  days.  No  doubt  there  will  \>e 
questions  and  insinuations  But  we  wonder 
who  will  rise  to  say  forthrightly  that  this 
use  of  American  power  wa.s  wrong  Who  will 
tell  us  that  replacing  the  murderous  govern- 
ment of  Grenada  and  reslonng  order  and 
democracy  is  immoral''  If  no  one  will  say 
that  what  happened  m  Grenada  is  wrong, 
why  should  a  different  morality  apply  in 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world''  And  if  someone  dares  to  .say  that 
the  U,S-  was  immoral  in  Grenada,  let  him 
debate  with  Mrs  Charles 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  just 
consumed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iciaho  bo  considered  as  in 
morning  business  and  that  the  time 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B.^KER.  Mr  President.  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
this  is  the  moment  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  debt  limit 
bill  which  is  Calendar  Order  No.  491. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  wish  to  do  in  a 
moment  is  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  to  that  measure. 

Before  I  do,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  today  and  tomorrow  and  Saturday, 
if  necessary,  to  try  to  finish  this  bill  if 
we  can  reach  this  bill  and  as  long  as 
necessary  on  Monday  if  we  have  not 
finished  it  since  the  debt  limit  bill  ex- 
pires on  Monday  night  at  midnight. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  an  ob- 
jection to  that,  but  1  believe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber.  I 
see  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  here. 

Let  me  put  the  request.  I  am  sure 
this  request  is  satisfactory  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  it  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  have  .some  col- 
loquy on  reservations  anyway. 

So"  Mr,  President.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration   of   House  Joint 
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491 

Th.  f'K{-;SIDlNG  OFFICER.  Is 
I  here  nh  irct  ion  to  the  request  of  the 
Senatur  from  Ttiinessee'' 

Mr  I5YKI)  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  ri^;!it  to  object,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ^pcHk  for  as  much  time  as  is  neces- 
sarv  \>.hi<ti  will  not  be  long,  on  a  res- 
ir\ritioii  !  wi.sh  to  proceed  to  do  that. 
I  rtxrxr  th.  right  to  object,  and  let 
mt-  sa.v  to  tfie  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
had  a  caucus  about  this  matter.  We  re- 
ali/i  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  taken  the  precautionary 
mefusure  yesterday  of  putting  in  writ- 
ing a  notice  to  suspend  the  rules  in  the 
event  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  objected  to.  which  he  has  a  right  to 
do  and  which  he  should  do  under  the 
circumstances  and  which  I  would  do  if 
I  were  in  his  place. 

That  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  Is 
one  that  would  require  two-thirds  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting— and,  inci- 
dentally, at  some  point  in  time  on  an 
entirely  different  matter  I  am  going  to 
raise  the  question  about  Senators  who 
are  voting  "present,"  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  trust  they 
will  read  the  rules  in  the  meantime 
about  voting  "present"  on  roUcalls. 

Now.  to  continue,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  as  I  say,  can  move  to 
proceed  to  take  up  his  motion  to  .sus- 
pend and  he  would  have  to  receive  a 
two  thirds  vote  to  carry  his  motion. 
Whether  or  not  he  can  get  the  two- 
thirds  vote.  I  do  not  say. 

That  is  neither  here  nor  there  for 
the  moment. 

The  Senators  on  our  side  are  con- 
cerned—let me  say  I  am  concerned- 
about  the  fact  that  this  matter  has 
been  In  the  Senate's  jurisdiction  since 
June  when  the  House  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  a  resolution  under  the  Budget 
Act  in  which  they  included  the  debt 
limit  extension  so  that  the  Hou.se  did 
not  have  a  separate  vote  on  the  debt 
limit.  That  measure  came  over  to  the 
Senate  in  June. 

What  concerns  me.  and  my  concern 
IS  shared  by  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. If  not  all  of  them,  is  that  this 
matter  which  the  distinguished  majoi- 
ity  leader  wishes  to  go  to  now— the  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limit— was  not 
brought  before  the  Senate  until  today, 
Thursday,  when  there  is  a  time  prob- 
lem of  sorts  which  would  result  if  final 
action  is  not  taken  on  this  bill  by  mid- 
night Monday  of  next  week.  In  other 
words,  it  would  begin  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment daily  a  sum  of  money  which  I 
presume  would  run  into  some  millions 
of  dollars. 

So  here  we  are.  the  committee  re- 
ports the  measure  on  yesterday,  at 
about  11  o'clock  I  believe,  and  the  3- 
day  rule  would  expire.  I  believe,  on 
Monday,  at  about  11  o'clock  or  some 
such.  May  I  ask  the  Chair  If  I  am  cor- 
rect. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  available  11:03  on 
M  '>  n  f  1  a  %' 

M'    sn'KD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Herr  v.i-  are.  and  I  certainly  am  not 
attempting  to  point  the  finger  at  any- 
body and  blame  this  on  anybody  and  I 
do  not  want  the  majority  leader  to  feel 
I  am  blaming  him  for  this,  but  I  am 
expressing  a  concern  which  I  think  is 
a  justifiable  one.  that  although  the 
measure  has  been  over  here  from  the 
House  since  June,  the  Senate  has  de- 
layed until  late  October  to  take  action. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  put  into  the  posi- 
tion, on  our  side,  of  having  to  object  to 
proceeding  to  the  matter  when  the 
debt  limit  will  expire  Monday  next  at 
midnight.  The  report  will  not  have 
been  available  for  3  da.vs  under  the  3- 
day  rule  until  Monday,  nor  will  the 
measure  have  been  on  the  calendar  for 
one  legislative  day. 

We  think  that  with  all  of  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  June,  this  meas- 
ure should  have  been  before  the 
Senate  long  prior  to  today.  It  puts  us 
in  a  situation  now  where  we  feel  we 
will  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  adequate- 
ly debate  the  measure,  and  conceiv- 
ably could  be  put  Into  a  difficult  posi- 
tion insofar  as  offering  amendments 
are  concerned  if  we  reach  the  hour  of 
midnight  Monday,  and  have  not  yet 
finished  action  on  the  bill.  I  doubt 
that  situation  will  occur  but  it  does 
cause  us  some  concern. 

I  would  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  in  the  future  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  committee  to 
report  the  debt  limit  measure,  in 
ample  time  to  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  deliberate  as  it  should, 
without  our  being  boxed  into  a  corner 
and  asked  to  waive  the  3-day  rule,  and 
Senators  do  not  have  time  enough  to 
gear  up.  and  to  adequately  study  the 
report  and  prepare  amendments  if 
need  be. 

This  is  suppo.sedly  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world  but  under 
these  conditions  we  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  deliberate. 

Now,  having  said  that,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  want  to  respond  to 
that,  it  is  our  intention  on  this  side  to 
accede  to  the  request  in  this  instance, 
provided  that  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
Monday  prior  to  5  p.m..  .so  as  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  from  far  away  places,  if 
action  is  not  completed  between  now 
and  Monday,  and  also  provided  that,  if 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  moves 
to  table  amendments  on  this  side,  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  must  do 
the  same  with  amendments  from  that 
side  or.  in  the  alternative,  that  we 
have  up  and  down  votes  on  all  amend- 
ments. But  if  the  majority  leader 
could  accede  to  those  conditions.  I 
think  we  can  get  an  agreement  to  the 
request  made  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  debt  limit  bill. 


I  am  also  told  that,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  that  a 
Senator  has  .sent  me  a  note  In  which 
he  says  he  cannot  give  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  If  there  be  final  pas- 
sage prior  to  5  p.m.  on  Monday.  Now 
that  Senator  is  not  present  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  would  lodge  that 
objection  if  it  became  clear  that  we 
were  in  position  to  complete  action 
today,  which  we  will  not  be.  or  tomor- 
row, or  Saturday.  So  whether  he  is 
simply  restricting  his  objection  to 
Monday,  that  would  have  to  be  in- 
quired about. 

I  remove  my  reservation  of  objection 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFirFR.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  agree 
to  that  condition  of  voting  at  5  o'clock 
Monday  unless  it  can  be  made  clear 
that  the  Senate  is  able  to  agree  or 
come  to  a  final  vote  today  or  tomor- 
row or  even  Saturday,  that  would  not 
apply. 

Now.  it  would  be  all  right  with  this 
Senator,  if  we  did  not  complete  our 
work  on  this  bill  until  Monday,  that 
we  would  not  vote  prior  to  5  o'clock  on 
Monday,  but  I  think  that  is  an  unrea- 
sonable request  for  anyone  to  say  that 
if  we  can  reach  final  passage  today  or 
tomorrow  or  even  Saturday,  we  could 
not  proceed  to  vote. 

I  will  respect  the  Senator's  request, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  regard 
to  not  voting  on  Monday  prior  to  5 
o  clock.  I  understand  that.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  limited  so 
that  we  cannot  vote  until  Monday 
even  if  we  have  finished  debate  on  the 
bill  before  then. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Indeed,  I  think  surely  there  must  be 
some  wiggle  room  in  here  someplace. 
Becau.se  if  we  could  finish  today,  to- 
morrow, or  Saturday.  I  think  we  ought 
to  finish. 

As  the  point  was  made  by  the  minor- 
ity leader,  we  have  been  living  at  the 
ledge  of  the  cliff  for  so  many  years 
now  on  debt  limits  that  surely  we 
ought  to  learn  not  to  do  this.  So  we 
ought  not  to  postpone  it  until  the  last 

day. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that 
If  we  are  on  this  bill  on  Monday  that 
there  will  not  be  any  voles  until  5 
o'clock  on  Monday.  We  may  not  have 
to  do  that,  but  we  could  do  that.  I 
would  not  want  to  stack  votes  from 
Saturday  until  Monday,  but  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  stack  votes  on 
Monday. 

If  that  is  the  interpretation  of  that 
condition— and  I  really  hope  that  it 
is— then  I  have  no  problem  with  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  say  to  the  minority 


leader  that  I  checked  uith  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  this  side  and 
he  and  I  agree  that.  a.s  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  real  need  to 
worry  about  tabling  versus  a  vote  on 
the  merits.  The  order  could  include  a 
provision  that  the  vote  will  occur  on 
amendment.^  rather  than  on  tabling 
motions. 

On  the  suggestion  about  scheduling. 
I  do  not  see  any  problem  with  that.  I 
think  6  o'clock  today  will  be  a  good 
full  day.  considering  the  problem  we 
have  already  had  with  the  supplemen- 
tal, and  a  small  price  to  pa.\  for  get- 
ting the  thing  underway.  I  would 
expect,  however,  that  we  could  contin- 
ue tomorrow  until  4  or  5  o'clock  and 
then,  if  we  are  not  finished,  come  in 
on  Saturday.  And  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  we  will  be  in  on  Satur- 
day if  we  have  not  finished,  for  the 
verv  reason  the  minority  leader  point- 
ed out.  that  we  need  to  do  this  thing 
instead  of  backing  up  against  the  final 
moments. 

.So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared 
now,  and  I  do  modify  my  request  in 
the  following  respects. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  come 
in  the  Chamber  with  the  intentions  to 
object,  but  could  the  majority  leader 
tell  me,  then,  if  he  is  setting  up  a  situ- 
ation where  final  passage  on  this  may 
come  late  on  Friday  afternoon^* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  it 
could.  Under  the  arrangement  we  are 
setting  up.  it  could  come  today  or  it 
could  come  tomorrow,  or  it  could  come 
Saturday  or  it  could  come  Monday. 
There  is  no  provi.so  for  when  it  would 
occur. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  l^iisident.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  this,  why  do  we  not  stay  here  and 
do  it  today  and  let  the  Senate  work  its 
will  on  it  and  finish  so  those  Senators 
that  have  schedules  can  meet  them? 
Maybe  it  cannot  be  done.  Maybe  there 
are  more  amendments  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  may  not  know  how  many 
amendments  there  are. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  I  help  the  majori- 
tv  leader  in  that  regard? 
Mr   H/\KER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
only  9  hours  left  in  the  day  and  we 
will  not  finish  today.  There  are 
enough  amendments  on  this  side  that 
I  can  confidently  tell  the  majority 
leader  we  will  not  finish.  Maybe  that 
will  help  him  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion on  his  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  kind  of  helps 
make  me  blue,  but  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  but  I  must 
say  I  am  not  surpri-sed. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  consider  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  we  will  finish  this 
weekend,  but  there  is  also  a  possibility 
it  will  be  Monday. 

I  really  urge  that  we  go  ahead  w^ith 
this  matter.  I  was  about  to  put  this  re- 


que.st.  Mr  President.  I  was  about  to 
modify  the  request  so  that  no  tabling 
motions  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  understanding 
was  that  the  suggestion  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  suggested  that  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  moved  to  table  amendments, 
lie  would  art  uniformly  with  regard  to 
them.  He  would  not  just  move  to  table 
Democratic  amendments.  But  I  did  not 
think  he  was  requesting-and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  agree— that  individual 
Senators  would  not  have  a  right  to 
move  to  table  if  they  are  opposed  to 
particular  amendments.  I  think  that  is 
a  different  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  what  I  said,  what 
I  certainly  intended  to  say,  I  did  not 
intend  to  limit  it  to  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  did  intend  that  it  be  lim- 
ited to  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  i.s  fine.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting if  someone  is  speaking  for  the 
manager  or  the  leadership  of  the  bill 
and  sees  fit  to  move  to  table.  But  if  an 
individual  Senator  want.s  to  move  to 
table,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  right  to 
do  so  should  be  protected.  I  believe 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  if  the 
leadership  moves  to  table,  he  should 
move  to  table  the  amendments  of  both 
sides,  which  I  anticipate  he  may  very 
well  want  to  do.  If  so.  it  ought  to  be 
uniform.  That  is  the  position  I  believe 
we  are  talking  about.  But  individual 
Senators  I  do  not  believe  should  be 
barred  from  making  a  motion  to  table. 
It  might  be  a  Senator  would  want  a 
test  of  strength,  or  he  might  have 
some  other  purpose.  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  he 
has  no  objection  if  the  leadership 
wants  to  move  to  table  all  amend- 
ments. Frankly,  that  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent.  The  leadership 
can  speak  for  himself  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  His  request  to  proceed 
now  requires  unanimous  consent 
unless  he  can  mu.ster  tv,o-thirds  on  a 
motion.  The  point  that  I  was  making 
was  that  if  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  is  going  to  move  to  table  amend- 
ments on  this  side  they  ought  to  do 
the  same  on  the  other  side  or  give  us 
all  an  up-or-down  vote  on  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
had  in  mind.  It  would  not  require  any 
unanimous  consent.  The  majority 
leader  could  stand  there,  speaking  for 
the  leadership,  and  say  he  is  going  to 
move  to  table  every  amendment  or 
else  he  is  not  going  to  move  to  table. 
Either  one.  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  condition  on 
our  giving  unanimous  consent  for  the 
leader  to  take  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  say.  he  does  not  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  commit 
himself.  He  can  commit  himself  to 
anvthing  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that  he  can 
do  that    But  I  am  saying  that  I  or  any 


Senator  can  also  object  to  his  request 
to  proceed,  which  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  want  him  to, 
either.  Let  me  say  this:  I  understand 
the  point  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  sort  of  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  put  this  in  words. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
object  to  a  provision  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  that  no  tabling 
motions  would  be  in  order,  which  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say,  then  I  suppose 
the  request  would  be— I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it  except  to  say  I  should 
make  tabling  motions  on  everthing— I 
would  prefer  not  to  do  that— because, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  a  requirement 
that  somebody  has  to  pick  and  choose 
which  ones  are  going  to  be  tabled  and 
which  ones  are  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest was  simply  that  if  the  majority 
leader  or  the  manager  of  the  bill 
should  move  to  table  one  amendment. 
that  he  uniformly  move  to  table  all 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But 
he  should  do  it  one  way  or  the  other, 
either  move  to  table  them  all  or  not  to 
move  to  table  any  of  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
help  any  if  I  promised  not  to  move  to 
table  anything  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
individual  Senators  and  the  managers 
of  the  bill  to  decide  that,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  intent 
was  that,  if  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side— which  includes  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  majority  whip  and 
the  majority  manager  of  the  measure 
or  their  designees— if  they  are  going  to 
move  to  table  amendments  offered  by 
Democrats  we  want  them  to  table 
amendments  offered  by  members  on 
the  Republican  side.  I  do  not  want  to 
limit  the  condition  only  to  Mr.  Baker. 
and  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  do  that.  I  will  table 
everything. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  just  to  have  that  understand- 
ing. I  will  give  the  minority  leader  my 
assurance  that  I  will  be  absolutely  in- 
discriminate in  making  my  motions  to 
table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  un- 
derstands why  I  am  making  this  re- 
quest. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  do  understand. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  move 
to  table  an  amendment  that  comes 
from  the  majority  side.  I  will  not  have 
the  support  of  Senators  on  that  side. 
But  if  the  majority  leader  moves  to 
table  an  amendment  offered  by  Demo- 
crats, he  has  the  Republican  votes  to 
table.  I  have  watched  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  over  the  years.  If  the  Demo- 
crats move  to  table  a  Republican-spon- 
sored amendment,  the  Republicans, 
almost  to  the  man.  vote  against  that 
tabling  motion. 
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Mr    BAKER    Wi 
to  me' 

Mr   BYRH   Yes 

Mr  BAKI-IH  Mr  I'rcsidt^nt.  I  con- 
fcs-s  and  pltiid  nuiUy  to  the  charge 
that  1  originated  that  policy  on  this 
side  when  I  wa.s  minority  leader,  anrl  I 
have  regretted  it  <'\rr  sinre  I  ticcainc 
majority  leader 

Mr  BYUn  Ttie  Senator  was  very 
successful  in  exe(■^ltm^;  that  policy 

Mr  BAKF;R  But  I  am  sure  my 
friend  ttie  minority  leader  will  have 
observed  by  now  that  I  often  now 
make  motions  to  table  Republican 
measures,  which  I  had  refused  to  do 
steadfiustly  before 

Mr     BYRD     I'he   Senator    h;LS    mel 
lowed   a   great   deal  since   he   tjecame 
majority  leader 

Mr  BAKKR  There  are  very  few  ad- 
vantages to  growing  older,  but  one  of 
them  IS  to  learn  not  to  do  things  that 
you  did  foolishly  before  That  was  one 
of  my  long  and  growing  list  of  things  I 
should  never  have  done 

Mr  f»resident.  Senator  i:)OLE  said  it 
is  not  that  old  nor  that  long. 


CONGRFSSIONAL  RL(  OKI) 

the  Senator  yield 
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like  the  leadership  at  the  manager's 
desk,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Dole  or  Mr. 
Baker,  to  do  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
either  to  move  to  table  all  amend- 
ments or  not  move  to  table  any  of 
Iheni 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  let  me 
offer  a  suggestion.  I  understand  fully 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
saying.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are 
going  to  do  that,  though,  except  as  fol- 
lows: I  do  not  plan  to  mak<>  any  ta- 
bling motions.  1  urge  that  managers  of 
the  bill  may  consult  before  they  make 
any  tabling  motions  and  attempt  to 
agree  when  they  make  them  or  when 
they  do  not.  As  majority  leader  I  will 
not  plan  to  make  any  tabling  motions 
at  all.  I  will  urge  the  managers  to  be 
equitable  and  fair  in  deciding  whether 
you  will  have  an  up-ordown  vote.  We 
fully  realize  and  acknowledge  that  in 
this  statement  we  are  not  circumvent- 
ing the  right  of  any  Senator,  other 
than  the  ones  I  just  stated,  to  make  a 
tabling  motion  if  they  wish. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader.  Is  he  saying 


Mr    President,  I  am  willing  to  accede     that    there    may    be    .some    tabling    of 

amendments  on  this  side  and  that 
there  will  be  a  selective  tabling,  and 
that  there  will  not  be  the  same  tabling 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  it  will  be  equal  on 
both  sides.  I  am  just  removing  myself 
from  the  matter  and  leaving  it  up  to 
the  two  managers  to  decide  when  they 
will  or  will  not  move  to  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  the  Sen 
ator  is  saying  they  may  table  some  and 
may  not  table  some? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  urge  that  the 
two  managers  will  consult  together 
and  decide  what  the  policy  will  be  on 
that.  If  they  are  not  together,  if  they 
disagree  on  that,  then  it  will  be  up  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side  or  the  distinguished  man 
ager  of  the  bill  on  that  side  to  make 
their  own  .separate  decision.  But  I 
would  urge  them  to  do  it  together  and 
I  believe  they  will  do  it  together. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  cannot,  it  will  be  an 
up-or-down  vole. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  they  cannot  agree 
on  tabling,  it  will  be  an  up-or-down 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METZFINBAUM.  Objection. 

Mr.  BYRD   I  remove  my  reservation. 

Mr.  BAKKR  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER  Did  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  object  to  the  request? 

Mr   MKTZENBAUM.  I  did. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  the  minority  leader 
inquire  as  to  what  is  the  reason  for 
the  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  indicate.  I   feel  that   if  this  matter 


to  the  suggestion  of  ttu  minority 
leader  that  if  I  make  'he  tabling 
motion,  it  will  be  made  on  either  side. 
I  must  reserve  the  right,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  table  everything  or  prohibit 
tabling  motions,  to  decide,  though, 
when  I  will  or  will  not  make  a  tabling 
motion.  That  is  why  I  was  having  trou 
ble  with  It  I  think  tin-  simplest  thing 
to  do  IS  to  .say  I  will  not  make  any  ta 
bling  motions  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side 

Mr.  BYRD  I  will  have  to  hear  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  he  will 
treat  both  sides  alike,  if  he  moves  to 
table  amendmenUs  on  this  side,  he  will 
do  the  same  on  his  side. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  minority 
leadtr  of  that.  I  will  consult  with  the 
manager  on  that  side.  We  generally 
work  pretty  well  together.  Normally  I 
will  uue  an  up  or  down  vole.  I  think 
Members  are  entitled  to  an  up-or-down 
vote.  In  rare  cases  when  we  want  to 
see  where  you  are  there  might  be  a  ta- 
bling motion  If  it  is  not  .satisfactory 
with  Senator  Long,  I  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Ixiuisiana  is  concerned,  when 
this  matter  w:is  di.scussed  with  the  mi 
noms  !•  iii' t  !i  .i.,i  I  iM  thought  of  the 
Senaiiii  !!n!ii  1,1. ';i  I. til, I  that  when  ta- 
bling motion.-,  vvere  made  either  by  Mr. 
Bakek  or  Mr  Dole,  the  probabilities 
were  that  many  of  ihern  were  going  to 
carry,  but  if  they  were  made  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  especially  if  we  did 
not  have  a  Republican  cosponsor 
making  the  motion,  they  very  likely 
would  not  be  carried. 

We  merely  wanted  to  ask  the  leader- 
ship   to    be    uniform.    Whichevr    way 


the  leadership  wanUs  to  go.  either  to  comes  to  a  vote  prior  to  the  latter  part 
move  to  table  none  of  the  amendmenUs  of  the  afternoon  on  Monday,  and  I 
or  move  to  table  them  all.  we  would     have  no  objection  to  its  coming   to  a 


vote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 

on  Monday,  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  might  be  prejudiced. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  arrange  for  a 
time  certain  on  Monday  but  1  dui  not 
think  we  would  get  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  I  would  be 
agreeable  to  4  or  5  o'clock.  I  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable.  I  do  not  know 
about  others. 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  does  not  want  to 
give  unanimous  consent  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  the  bill.  It  would  be  all 
right  with  this  Senator  if  by  5  o'clock 
on  Monday  we  have  not  disposed  of  all 
amendments,  just  proceed  to  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  That  is  all 
right  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to  what  is 
otherwi.se  the  usual  arrangement,  that 
all  amendments  pending  would  be 
voted  on  before  we  vote  on  the  bill.  It 
is  all  right  with  this  Senator  to  agree 
to  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
but  only  if  that  means  that  any 
amendment  not  voted  on  prior  to  that 
time  will  not  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  I  would  be 
perfectly  comfortable  if  there  were  an 
understanding,  and  the  majority 
leader  controls  the  time,  that  the  final 
vote  on  passage  would  not  occur 
before  5  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  would 
be  absolutely  delighted  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  would  provide  that 
final  passage  of  the  vote  will  occur  not 
later  than  5  o'clock  on  Monday  and 
al.so  to  assure  Senators  that  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  as  long  as  nec- 
essary today,  tomorrow,  and  Saturday, 
and  prior  to  5  o'clock  on  Monday  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
Senators  to  pre.sent  their  amend- 
ments. I  am  perfectly  happy  to  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  suggest  as  one 
modification,  that  we  provide  for  third 
reading  not  later  than,  say,  3  o'clock 
on  Monday  so  that  we  have  an  hour  or 
so  of  debate  before  we  have  the  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  that  if  I 
were  to  agree  to  this  I  would  be  going 
against  the  instruction  of  my  caucus. 
Would  the  majority  leader  say  that 
there  would  be  no  votes  prior  to  5  p.m. 
on  Monday?  It  would  be  all  right  with 
me  to  say  that  a  final  vote  will  occur 
no  earlier  than  5  p.m  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  problem.  This  is  a  different  for- 
mulation but  one  that  is  appealing  to 
me.  The  complication  is.  as  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  points  out.  if  we  adopt 
any  of  these  several  amendments  that 
are  anticipated,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
conference  and  complete  conference 
action,  and  the  bill  will  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  by  midnight.  That  is 
going  to  cut  us  very  short. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  I  might  point 
out  that  I  have  just  learned  from  an 
Associated  Pre.ss  dispatch  that  the  sale 
of  Treasury  i.ssues  was  called  off  today 
because  the  Congress  has  not  acted.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  why  that  was  since 
all  indications  were  that  they  had  the 
money  to  go  up  to  midnight  on 
Monda\' 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  talked  to  the  acting; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  indicat 
.•d  to  me'  that  It  IS  their  policy  and  ha.'^ 
been  tiieir  policy  in  the  past  when 
they  put  out  the  notice  of  the  sale  of 
those  debt  instruments  that  unless 
they  can  assure  potential  purchasers 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  deliv- 
er, they  cancel  or  postpone  tht  pro 
posed  i.ssue.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  in 
a  position  of  advertising  and  then  not 
being  able  to  accept  bids  or  quotations. 
This  was  done,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
on  the  last  debt  limit  and  perhaps  the 
one  before  that, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Can  the  major- 
ity leader  indicate  what  the  cost  is  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  cancellation'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  there  is  any  cost  at 
all,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  a  rather  persua 
siv'e  argument,  however.  I  hope,  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob 
jection  to  getting  on  with  the  matter.  I 
have  no  objection  to  any  amendments 
or  whatever  particular  amendments 
are  taken  up.  1  just  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  protected  until  5 
o'clock  on  Monda\ 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
could  the  majority  leader  yield  to  me 
for  a  question' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  with  interest 
about  the  di.scussion  of  various  ar- 
rangements for  the  convenience  of 
Senators  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
intervene  in  the  discussion  of  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  take  up  this 
bill  by  unanimous  consent,  notwith- 
standing some  earlier  speculation  that 
I  might  oppose  the  motion  to  take  it 
up.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  take  it 
up.  But  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  bit 
baffled  bv  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  and.  frankly.  I  am  a  little 
on  guard  about  it.  Can  he  explain  to 
us  why  it  is  that  he  does  not  want  a 
vote  to  occur  prior  to  5  o'clock  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  be 
happy  to  at  .some  future  date. 

Mr'  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  agree  to  a  consent  re- 
quest, perhaps,  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  believe  I  do.  1  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  think  he  asks  a 
legitimate  question.  I  have  to  say  that 


m  our  caucus,  a  request  was,  made  that 
if  we  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  by  t  ne  majority  leader,  one  of 
the  conditions  would  be  that  insofar  as 
Monday  is  concerned,  there  be  no 
votes  before  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  mc.  I  thought  the  di.scus- 
sion was  quite  clear  that  that  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  understood  he  was 
simply  asking  the  majority  leader  not 
to  schedule  a  vote  at  any  time  before  5 
o'clock  on  Monday:  that  if  we  finish 
the  bill  tonight,  we  could  not  vote  on 
It;  if  we  finish  it  tomorrow,  we  could 
not  vote  on  it;  if  we  finish  it  Saturday, 
we  could  not  vote  on  it.  If  his  request 
IS  merely  that  no  vote  occur  on  this 
matter  before  5  o'clock  on  Monday.  I 
do  understand  that.  But  as  the  propo- 
sition is  framed  or  at  least  as  I  under- 
stand it.  it  raised  a  question  in  my 
mind.  If  it  is  only  about  Monday,  then 
I  would  have  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  reconsider 
that,  the  situation  is  complex.  As  the 
minority  leader  points  out.  he  has  a 
caucus  action.  I  believe,  on  this  subject 
that  must  be  taken  into  account.  We 
have  the  hard  fact  to  deal  with  that 
this  thing  may  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  that  we  have  to  get  it  to  the 
President  Monday  ni^ht  before  mid- 
night. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  reconsider  and  provide  that  pas- 
sage will  occur  not  later  than  5  o'clock 
or.  in  the  alternative,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  just  restated,  if  we  are 
still  on  this  bill  on  Monday-and  we 
may  not  be;  we  may  finish  it  before 
that  — no  votes  would  occur  prior  to  5 
o'clock.  I  am  sure  we  could  do  tb.al. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  majority  leader  that  if 
he  moves  to  waive  the  rules  and  go  to 
the  bill,  the  majority  leader  is  realist 
enough  to  recognize  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  were  to  determine  that 
no  votes  shall  occur  before  5  o'clock  on 
Monday,  that  is  not  really  a  very  chal- 
lenging undertaking.  1  am  suggesting 
that  I  do  not  intent  nor  do  I  desire  to 
follow  that  procedure. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  that 
we  have  to  rush  this  matter.  There  is 
nothing,  really,  for  the  Senate  to  be 
dealing  with  prior  to  that  time.  If  we 
conclude  our  action  by  Monday  at  5 
o'clock.  I  think  there  will  time  enough 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  that  we 
have  as  far  as  the  debt  limit  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does 
that  quite  often,  attempts  to  in.struct 
the  majority  leader  on  what  he  may 
do  and  what  he  may  not  do.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  believe  I 
have  a  passing  familiarity  with  the 
rules. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  intend 

to  do  that. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senators  endurance.  I  am  sure  he 
must  understand  that  I  have  a  job  to 
do  and  thai  job  is  to  get  the  Senate  to 
act  on  legislation  we  must  deal  with.  If 
the  Senator  decides  to  debate  at 
length,  of  course,  he  may  do  so.  And  of 
course.  I  may  stay  and  listen. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  I  understand 
that, 

Mr  BAKER,  If  the  Senator  decides 
to  do  that,  he  may  keep  us  going  for  8 
hours  or  24  hours,  or  72.  and  I  am 
going  to  be  here  listening. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
this  bill,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  the  majority  leader 
might  decide  that  we  ought  to  go  to 
the  natural  gas  bill  or  there  might  be 
other  measures, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  most  important  measure  we  have 
to  deal  with.  I  suggest  to  Senators  that 
we  ought  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  request  will  be  favor- 
ably considered.  Let  me  state  it  so  we 
are  absolutely  clear,  since  we  have 
dealt  with  .several  different  formula- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  308. 
Calendar  No.  391. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  action  on  that  matter  has  not 
been  completed  by  Monday  next,  no 
votes  on  that  measure  occur  before  5 

p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  think  the  majority  leader  un- 
derstands that  we  have  already  agreed 
that  any  tabling  motions  that  are 
made  will  have  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  managers. 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes;  we  have  agreed  to 
that.  Also.  I  have  agreed,  so  that  we 
have  some  idea  about  scheduling,  that 
It  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  until  about  6  p.m. 
today,  until  about  5  p.m.  tommorrow. 
On  Saturday,  we  would  come  in  about 
10  o  clock  and  stay  in  session  until 
midafternoon  or  thereabouts,  if  neces- 
sary. 
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The  PRLSIUINU  UH- KLii  Is 
there  objection''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  nrrifrrd 

Mr  [^AKKR  Mr  President,  I  am 
\rrv  K'ratetuI,  very  relieved,  and  I 
tiiank  S.riators  for  their  cooperation. 

Thr    phf:sii)IN(;    officer     The 

bill  'A  ill   hr  >'  a!  I'd  t)'.    •  :'  ii- 

The  legislative  rl>  rk  nul  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  H  J  to  308)  Increas 
ing  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  noI.F  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hopt.i  ttia!  Ai-  might  dispose  of  this 
nitiu^urr  tiuiav  \Vt>  have  taken  quite  a 
little  !  inii-  ^v\  t  ln^;  to  it. 

I  a-s-sume  that  there  are  some  amend- 
ment.s  Maybe  we  can  do  it  today,  but  I 
hope  v.-  I  an  do  it  by  tomorrow:  be- 
cause I  poiiitfd  out  to  the  majority 
leader  that  it  is  not  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  without  some- 
thing to  do.  We  have  a  number  of  mat- 
ters, particularly  reconciliation,  which 
we  need  to  address  by  midnight  on 
Monday,  unless  there  is  an  additional 
extension  of  time. 

So  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  be  meeting  maybe 
tomorrow  and  maybe  Saturday.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  Members  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  President.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 308  is  a  product  of  the  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1984  that  was 
approved  by  Congress  last  June.  The 
increa-sed  debt  limit  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  308  is  the  level  that  was 
deemed  appropriate  through  fiscal 
year  1984  in  the  budget  resolution. 

PRESENT  I.AW  AND  DEBT  STATUS. 

The  public  debt  limit  currently  is 
$1,389  billion.  This  is  $7  billion  above 
the  $1,382  billion  debt  outstanding  last 
Tuesday  morning  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  began  its  markup  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  308. 

That  margin  will  not  la^it  long 
enough  to  finish  the  day  on  Tuesday. 
November  1.  Anticipated  tax  receipts 
of  $13  billion  earmarked  for  the  social 
security  trust  funds  in  November  must 
be  credited  to  the  trust  funds  and  in- 
vested immediately  in  U.S.  securities. 
This  mandatory  action  alone  would 
raise  the  debt  above  the  present  limit, 
even  if  there  would  be  no  other 
change  from  the  amount  outstanding 
during  the  markup. 

The  Treasury's  operating  cash  bal- 
ance was  about  $27  billion  last  week, 
and  it  should  remain  at  about  that 
level  through  October.  In  the  absence 
of  an  increased  debt  limit,  the  cash 
balance  will  be  drawn  down  in  order  to 
pay  bills  as  they  come  due. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  DELAYED  ENACTMENT 
TREASURY  FINANCING 

On     Wednesday.    October    26.     the 
Treasury    Department    announced    its 
plans  for  the  usual  midquarter  financ 
ing.  The  plans  involve  raising  $16  bil- 


lion—$10  billion  in  new  cash— in  notes 
and  bonds  of  3-.  10-.  and  30-year  matu- 
rities. Auctions  for  these  issues— I  un- 
derstand there  has  been  some  change 
in  that— were  to  be  held  on  November 
1.  2.  and  3.  and  the  financings  were  to 
be  settled  on  November  15. 

This  financing,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit,  is  vital  to  the 
continued  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  stated,  however,  that  the 
auctions  will  be  cancelled  without  as- 
surance that  current  law  will  provide 
sufficient  public  debt  authority  to 
issue  the  securities.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  delayed  auctions  ultimately  result 
in  higher  costs  of  borrowing,  because 
when  the  carefully  ordered  plans  of 
investor  groups  have  been  disrupted,  a 
premium  interest  rate  is  a  neces.sary 
additional  cost  to  compensate  inves- 
tors for  having  had  to  make  unsched- 
uled and  undesirable  portfolio  adjust- 
ments. Treasury  has  estimated  that  a 
premium  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
would  add  about  $250  million  to  inter- 
est outlays  on  the  public  debt. 

With  no  change  in  the  debt  limit  by 
November  1.  the  Treasury  Department 
could  only  issue  refundings  of  expiring 
issues.  Investors  then  could  be  expect- 
ed to  demand  premium  interest  rates 
even  for  rollovers  of  maturing  issues. 

Among  the  bonds  and  other  debt 
that  could  not  be  issued  are  savings 
bonds,  and  Treasury  would  have  to 
send  thousands  of  notices  to  employ- 
ers who  have  payroll  savings  plans, 
banks,  and  all  other  institutions 
through  which  .savings  bonds  may  be 
purchased.  Refundings  could  not  be 
made  of  certain  special  i.ssues  for  State 
and  local  governments  which  help 
these  governments  stay  within  the 
Federal  arbitrage  limits  for  tax- 
exempt  bond  issues. 

FEDERAL  OUTLAYS 

Expenditures  for  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities  could  continue  only 
until  the  operating  cash  balance  on 
hand  on  November  1  and  subsequent 
daily  new  tax  and  other  receipts  were 
exhausted.  These  expenditures  include 
payments— in  the  first  3  days  of  the 
month— of  social  security  benefits, 
civil  service  and  military  annuities, 
veterans  benefits,  and  various  other 
individual  entitlement  programs.  Pay- 
ments to  Government  contractors,  or 
fulfillment  of  obligations  or  as  period- 
ic performance  payments,  are  made 
daily.  Periodic  interest  payments  on 
outstanding  Federal  debt  usually  are 
made  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  was  in- 
formed that  the  operating  cash  bal- 
ance which  may  be  on  hand  on  No- 
vember 15  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  make  in  full  all  the  interest  pay- 
ments that  come  due.  Such  a  failure 
would  constitute  the  first  U.S.  default 
on  debt  obligations.  Even  if  the  Feder- 
al Government's  creditors  might  fore- 


bear from  any  legal  action,  and  would 
wait  patiently  until  funds  for  pay- 
ments to  them  would  become  avail- 
able, there  would  be  an  irreversibly  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's credit.  Investors  would  ques- 
tion forever  the  absence  of  risk  that 
has  been  associated  so  far  with  the 
ownership  of  U.S.  Treasury  securities. 

SPENDING  PRIORITIES 

When  there  is  doubt  whether  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  will  be 
enacted  before  an  existing  limit  will 
expire  or  be  reached,  speculation 
arises  whether  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  authority  to 
exercise  legally  sanctioned  priorities 
with  respect  to  different  spending  pro- 
grams. The  best  information  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  indicates 
that  no  such  priorities  are  in  exist- 
ence. Each  law  that  authorizes  ex- 
penditures or  makes  appropriations 
stands  on  equal  footing,  and  there  are 
no  grounds  for  the  administration  to 
distinguish  a  payment  for  any  one  pro- 
gram over  any  other  program.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  be  expected  to  make 
payment  on  the  Federal  Government's 
legal  obligations  to  pay  as  they  come 
due  until  funds  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $1,614.6  bil- 
lion is  nece-ssary  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay. 

I  am  aware  that  many  Senators 
desire  to  attach  amendments  to  this 
bill  that,  it  is  hoped,  would  improve 
controls  over  Federal  fiscal  activities.  I 
agree  with  the  objective  of  the  Sena- 
tors, but  I  al.so  believe  that  the  imme- 
diate dangers  of  delaying  enactment  of 
the  increased  debt  limit  any  further 
should  deter  the  Senate  from  using 
the  bill  as  an  implement  for  budget 
control. 

This  is  a  big  political  football.  Every- 
body gets  a  chance  to  kick  around  the 
debt  ceiling  and  offer  all  kinds  of  ex- 
pensive amendments.  This  is  one  time 
when  I  think  Members  would  soberly 
reflect  on  spending  amendments, 
when  we  are  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 

One  trillion,  six  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  lot  of  money.  We  are  told  that 
if  we  do  not  do  something  on  the  defi- 
cit, it  is  going  to  double  between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  interest  on  the  debt  now  ex- 
ceeds $120  billion:  and  on  the  new 
debt,  unless  we  do  something  about  it 
by  the  year  1990.  we  could  be  paying 
as  much  as  $250  billion  in  interest. 
That  does  not  create  any  jobs.  It  does 
not  do  anything  for  the  economy  in 
any  State.  It  does  not  do  anything  for 
the  taxpayers,  except  require  them  to 
pay  more  taxes  so  that  we  can  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt;  because  in  the 


p;t,st.  tor  a  lon^,  long  time,  we  have  not 
focu.sed  on  how  we  ran  attack  it. 

I  hope  that  particularly  as  Members 
offer  spending  amendments,  they  will 
remember  that  we  are  about  SI. 6  tril- 
lion in  debt,  or  will  be  by  next  October 
1.  and  that  we  are  faced  with  effort.': 
now  to  reduce  the  deficit 

The  Senator  from  Kan-sa.*-  ha.s  been 
talking  to  Members  ol  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  others  to  see  if 
we  can  put  together  a  deficit  reduction 
package  before  we  leave  this  year 
which  would  reduce  the  deficit  over 
the  next  3  years  by  about  SI 20  billion. 
We  are  told  that  if  \^e  do  that,  if  we  do 
take  responsible  action,  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  moderate  interest 
rate.s.  not  immediately,  but  at  least 
keep  them  from  going  higher  and 
maybe  keep  them  down  a  bit  and 
make  certain  that  the  recovery  is 
t:oing  to  be  sustained  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  ritual  the  Sena 
tor  from  Louisiana  has  been  through 
more  often  than  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas.  It  is  an  exercise,  and  it  gives 
everybody  a  chance  to  reflect  on  it. 
There  are  always  those  who  say,  "You 
should  have  done  this  1  month  ago": 
but  I  think  the  record  will  show  that, 
over  the  years,  this  is  generally  done 
near  the  end  of  the  cycle,  when  there 
is  some  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  act.  Other- 
wise we  would  never  do  anything  but 
debate  not  only  the  debt  but  also 
every    amendment    anyone    wants    to 

offer. 

I  have  no  argument  with  anybody 
offering  amendments,  so  long  as  we 
can  defeat  them.  Some  amendments 
may  be  good,  some  may  be  better  than 
others,  and  some  may  just  be  withheld 
for  a  while  for  historic  purposes. 

In  any  event,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  pass  this  measure  and  do  it  quick- 
ly, dispose  of  the  amendments,  and 
not  worry  about  what  happens  on 
Monday,  but  dispose  of  it  before  then. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill,  this  proposal  for  a  stupen- 
dous increase  in  the  national  debt,  is 
really  a  monument  to  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  most  pre.ss- 
ing  fiscal  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try—in fact,  the  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  this  country. 
While  it  is  not  the  most  pressing 
moral  issue,  it  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing moral  issues,  because  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  much  debt  we  are 
going  to  inflict  on  future  generations 
of  America,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
has  verv  profound  moral  implications. 

Somebody  said-I  think  it  was  the 
head  of  the  famous  race  commission- 
that  Washington  is  a  town  without 
guts.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  that 
means,  but  I  think  it  means  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  lip  service  to  the  notion  of 
fiscal  responsibility  but  little  real  de- 
termination to  do  anything  about  it. 


There  is  a  lot  of  talk  and  smoke  and 
hot  air,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting  to 
cut  spending,  we  would  rather  appoint 
a  blue  ribbon  commission  or  have 
President  Reagan  and  Tip  O'Neill  gel 
together  for  a  summit  conference,  or 
think  that  if  we  ignore  the  problem,  it 
will  go  away. 

The  reality  is  that  the  deficit  is 
mounting  very  quickly:  and  in  a  few- 
years,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  pointed  out.  it  will 
not  be  only  SI. 5  trillion:  it  will  be  S2 
trillion;  it  will  be  $3  trillion-and  there 
is  no  telling  w  here  it  may  end. 

Long  before  we  get  up  to  the  pro- 
jected numbers  that  are  before  us.  it 
may  be  that  our  economy  will  collapse 
or  there  will  be  runaway  inflation  or 
something  else.  I  do  not  say  this  to  be 
an  alarmist,  but  simply  to  raise  it  as  a 
realistic  possibility.  It  has  happened  in 
other  countries,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anv  reason  why  the  United  States  of 
America  is  immune  from  the  laws  of 
economics  which  have  brought  ruin  to 
other  countries  which  have  experi- 
mented with  deficit  financing. 

I  am  examining  and  will  presently 
send  to  the  desk  a  brief  but  insightful 
analysis  of  the  trends  of  Federal 
spending  and  taxing  and  deficits  in 
this  country. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  as  recently 
as  1960,  the  total  Federal  expenditure 
was  le.ss  than  SlOO  billion.  This  was 
not  back  in  the  stone  ages;  it  was  not 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  or  in  1800. 
That  was  in  1960. 

President  L.  B.  Johnson  was  not 
noted,  1  gue-ss.  as  a  particularly  frugal 
person.  He  never  really  made  his  repu- 
tation around  here  as  a  great  fiscal 
conservative.  Yet.  I  remember  when 
he  was  seen  to  publicly  agonize  about 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
up  a  budget  in  which  this  country 
would  spend  more  than  $100  billion  in 
a  single  fiscal  year. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  was  not 
President  Andrew  Jackson  or  Presi- 
dent George  Washington.  That  was 
President  L.  B.  Johnson,  less  than  two 
decades  ago.  He  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  we  should  spend  in  1  year  as 
much  as  SlOO  billion. 

Here  we  are  just  absentmindedly  on 
a  kind  of  a  quiet  Thursday  afternoon 
with  only  three  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber getting  ready  to  ^approve  an  in- 
crease in  our  national  debt  which  is 
more  than  all  of  the  total  of  Federal 
spending  from  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  up  until  just  a  very 
few  years  ago,  up  until  maybe  a  decade 

ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970.  just  13  years 
ago.  the  total  of  Federal  spending  was 
SI 97  billion,  and  many  of  us  were  wor- 
ried in  that  year  that  we  were  begin- 
ning to  run  a  deficit  in  that  year. 
There  was  quite  a  little  concern  and 
alarm  actually  that  we  had  for  the 
fiscal   vear  a  deficit  of  $3  billion.  At 


the  time,  it  seemed  like  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  Many  people  pre- 
dicted if  we  kept  on  going  that  way.  we 
would  soon  get  into  really  deep  trou- 
ble. 

The  progress  of  this  is.  that  by  the 
year  I  got  here,  we  had  spending  at 
ever-increasing  rates  and  by  that  time, 
the  national  debt  had  reached,  what 
seemed  to  me  when  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  a  decade  ago.  the  astronomi- 
cal sum  of  S435  billion. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  raising  the 
debt  limit  four  times  that  amount 
with  the  virtual  certainty  that  we  will 
presently  be  asked  to  take  it  from 
S1.600  trillion  to  S1.800  trillion  or  $2 
trillion  or  S2.5  trillion,  or  so  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  send  to 
the  desk  in  a  moment  a  table  which 
outlines  Federal  spending  for  selected 
years  1960.  1970.  and  1980,  and  then 
"for  each  vear,  1981.  1982.  1983.  1984, 
1985.  1986.  1987.  and  1988-the  future 
years  being  projections.  These  are 
based  upon  the  midyear  budget  esti- 
mate of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

For  each  of  these  years,  we  had 
either  the  calculated  or  projected 
extent  of  Federal  spending,  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  Federal  taxes,  percentage  of 
gross  national  product.  Slate  and  local 
taxes,  the  estimated  level  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  some  information  about 
corporate  profits,  corporate  income 
taxes,  and  so  on. 

Then,  accompanying  this  table,  will 
be  a  functional  analysis  .showing  by 
budgetary  function  where  the  money 
has  gone  in  each  of  those  years  and 
also  some  indication  of  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  budgetary  projec- 
tions are  based  with  respect  to  real 
GNP  growth,  unemployment,  interest 
rates,  GNP  deflator,  and  so  on. 

I  can  summarize  very  briefly  the 
conclusion  which  I  draw  and  which  I 
think  other  Senators  may  draw  from 
this  data,  and  it  is  that  we  are  on  a 
crazv-spending  spree.  We  are  on  a 
binge  like  no  one  has  ever  seen  before. 
and  I  cannot  imagine  what  anyone 
could  sav  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  coun- 
try that  would  call  this  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  a  supreme  irony.  I  think,  that 
here  we  have  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  conservative  Senate  we  have 
ever  seen  and  yet  we  are  just  casual, 
just  thoughtless,  even  sensory  over- 
load, agreeing  to  another  gigantic  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  We  are 
going  further  and  further  into  the  red 
with  every  passing  day  and  doing  so 
with  an  aura  of  utter  abandon  as  if  no 
one  cares  or  paid  any  attention. 

Mr.  President.  1  do  not  know  how- 
many  Senators  feel  keenly  about  this. 
We  will  find  that  out  when  it  comes 
time  to  vote  on  the  issue,  1  guess,  or  on 
amendments  or  something. 

I  wish  it  to  be  known  as  at  least  one 
Senator.    I    think    we    are    making    a 
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tragic  ini.stakr  t<i  ju.si  let  this  go  by 
and  to  pilf  iimrt'  debt  on  top  of  what 
we  ha\r  alrcaiiy,  and  1  foresee  it  is 
going  to  havi'  iru  rcfusingly  serious  eco- 
nomic and  o'htr  kinds  of  conse 
quences 

In  the  firs!  place,  it  appcur.  tn  nie 
there  IS  every  probabilits  that  this 
fieavy  load  of  additional  di  if  (ime 
$300  billion  in  mcrea-sed  dt  I)'  c'tior- 
ized  by  this  resolution  vmU  lurlher 
crowd  out  private  borrowers  in  the 
capital  markets 

I  hope  that  my  collea^'U'  s  will  take  a 
moment  to  exatnine  the  eomniittee 
report  and  to  read  thr  \erv  learned 
discus-sion  of  this  matter  b\  iii',  col- 
league Mr  SYtvtMS.  from  Idaho,  who 
really  disciis.ses  in  \rr\  lor'hn^'fit  and 
candid  terms  the  probal)li  effect  on 
tfie  capital  market  ol  this  lar^e  in- 
crease in  ttie  national  debt  I  am  not 
gomn  to  try  to  paraphr;i.-.t  .i.l'.:i!  he 
said  or  rrad  it  to  you.  But  I  ht.ipe  you 
*!ll  take  a  look  at  it  so  when  the 
cruni  li  eomi  s.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
ver>  far  do\».n  the  line,  no  one  will  be 
in  a  position  to  say  we  were  not 
warned 

Personall.\.  1  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  whatsoever,  if  we  just  continue 
down  this  course,  that  interest  rates 
will  again  be  rising  very  shortly,  and  I 
do  not  ^.i\  tii!>  a.,  an  alarmist.  I  think 
we  are  st.Uiiu;  i  tart  I  do  not  think  we 
should  sit  ht  rr  !i>(i,i\  .iMJ  pr.  •.  lid  that 
somehov^  \^e  lai!  i.'itin:  thi..  .iinuunt  of 
debt  on  our  count  r\  .i^;am  and  expect 
that  interest  rate,  ,ire  t-mng  to  slay 
even  at  their  priM  n'  huh  levels  of  11. 
12,  or  13  pen  eti!  I  In  v  ire  i;oini-'  to  be 
back  up  in  thr  Jo  acun.  and  t  ti.ii  is 
not  just  t:u  o[))ti;,)n  .Actually  I  reach 
that  coil'  Pi . lop.  .it'rr  talking  to  many 
of  th'-  liiM  ,t  ,li  t  ;:,>::: -hiii  economists 
II,  o'lr  (iiiin'r;.  Imt  ix.tmple.  the 
Nobel  laureate  Milton  Freedman  has 
written  extensively  on  this.  He  is  pre- 
dietiiu;  that  we  will  see  inflation  and 
uitere.si  rates  well  up  into  the  mid-20's 
by  1985  or  1986. 

T  know  some  people  think  that  the 
economy  is  going  to  hold  together  fine 
for  the  next  12  or  14  months  and  get 
past  the  next  election  and  then  in  Jan- 
uary 1985  we  will  come  back  here  with 
a  mandate  and  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  really  we  are  going  to  buckle  down 
and  do  the  job.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easier  in  January  1985.  We  will  be  past 
another  election  and  another  election 
will  be  coming  up  and  after  that  it  is 
never  going  to  be  easy. 

The  question  is  how  bad  things  have 
to  get  in  the  country  before  we  are 
ready  to  make  the  decisions  that  prac 
tically  every  business  concern,  practi 
cally  every  State  government,  practi- 
cally every  county  government  in 
America  has  already  made,  and  that  is 
to  stop  this  horrendous  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending. 

I  stress  that  it  does  not  take  any- 
thing very  drastic  or  unusual  or  cre- 
ative in  order  to  control  the  problem. 


.Ml  v.r  ha.e  to  do  is  to  take  the  simple 
commonsense  step  that  has  been 
taken  by  virtually  every  economic  unit 
in  the  country  except  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  all  know  families  that  have  faced 
this  problem,  and  when  they  do.  when 
your  outgo  exceeds  your  Income  for  a 
long  period  of  time  what  you  do  is  you 
find  a  way  to  adjust  your  expendi- 
tures. I  have  had  to  face  that  some- 
times in  my  own  family  life.  Many  of 
you  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

I  would  bet  there  is  not  a  Senator  in 
this  room  who  has  not  talked  to  the 
businessmen  and  women  who  have  not 
had  to  do  that  with  their  businesses.  It 
is  simple.  When  it  gets  to  that  point,  it 
is  that  or  you  do  not  survive.  You  find 
ways  to  make  savings,  even  things  you 
are  not  prone  to  do.  even  things  that 
might  have  seemed  unacceptable  or 
might  have  seeme^d  unthinkable  be- 
comes thinkable  and  acceptable  when 
the  choice  is  going  out  of  business  or 
to  slim  down  your  operation. 

So  you  see  companies  all  over  Amer- 
ica that  are  finding  ways  to  make  im- 
portant savings.  Sometimes  it  means 
closing  plants.  Sometimes  it  means 
selling  off  divisions.  Sometimes  it 
means  cutting  back  on  the  headquar- 
ters staff.  In  some  cases  it  meant  their 
chief  executives  have  had  to  go  on  $1  a 
year  status.  There  are  all  kmds  of  dif 
ferent  formulas  for  it.  But  company 
after  company  after  company,  when 
faced  with  the  choice  between  liquida- 
tion and/or  economizing,  suddenly 
find  they  are  able  to  economize  and 
often  to  slim  down  their  operation  in  a 
way  that  not  only  saves  some  money 
but  makes  them  more  effective  and 
more  competitive  in  international  mar- 
kets. 

A  lot  of  working  men  and  women 
have  had  to  make  that  decision.  We 
have  many  of  them  in  Colorado.  I 
think,  for  example,  of  the  workers  in 
the  Colorado  fuel  and  iron  plant  down 
in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  who  spent  literally 
generations  negotiating  some  of  the 
best  labor  contracts  in  this  country, 
pay  and  fringe  benefit  packages, 
which  they  willingly  gave  up  a  few 
months  ago  in  order  to  keep  their 
company  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
keep  this  mill  open.  In  one  whack,  vol- 
untarily reopening  the  contract  at 
their  option,  they  gave  up  $5  an  hour, 
something  that  would  have  just  been 
unthinkable  for  a  labor  organization 
to  do  a  few  years  ago. 

That  is  not  a  unique  case.  It  hap 
pened  in  the  automobile  industry.  It 
happened  in  the  airline  industry.  It 
happened  among  working  men  and 
women  all  over  this  country  who  rec 
ognize  that  at  .some  point  you  have  to 
scale  back  your  spending  in  order  to 
make  the  spending  and  the  income 
match  up. 

Nor  is  it  just  in  the  private  sector 
that  this  has  happened.  In  my  State  of 
Colorado  the  legislature  has  just  gone 


through  a  special  session  Wt  ha\e  a 
constitutional  requirement  tor  a  bal- 
anced State  budget  and  .so  when  the 
revenue  fell  short  of  the  spending 
they  had  an  emergency  session.  They 
had  to  meet  day  and  night.  They  had 
to  finally  come  in  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  get  the  job  done,  but  they  met 
their  constitutional  duty.  They  scaled 
back  spending  and  put  in  a  tax  in- 
crease and  got  the  budget  balanced, 
and  it  is  balanced  again  this  year  just 
like  it  has  been  every  year  since  state- 
hood, and  like  the  budgets  are  bal- 
anced year  after  year  in  every  one  of 
the  States  of  this  country  and  there 
are  about  38  of  them  that  have  bal 
anced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

That  .same  pattern  is  seen  in  county 
government  and  State  government 
and  all  kinds  of  school  boards  and  spe- 
cial districts  where  teachers  and  fire- 
men and  other  county  and  State  em- 
ployees are  having  to  find  ways  to  op- 
erate more  effectively  and  at  lower 
cost. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  outfit  that  has  yet  to  face 
that  economic  reality  is  the  Federal 
Government.  The  only  concern,  the 
only  economic  unit  that  I  am  personal- 
ly aware  of— there  may  be  some  others 
that  I  just  do  not  know  about  -but  the 
only  big  economic  unit  in  the  country 
that  has  not  faced  up  to  this  is  the 
Federal  Government. 

Somehow  we  just  go  on  pretending 
that  we  can  borrow  indefinitely,  that 
there  are  no  consequences  to  the  idea 
of  just  spending  whatever  we  think  is 
desirable  or  necessary  and  then  bor- 
rowing the  difference  between  what 
our  taxes  raise  and  what  we  have  in 
our  spending  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
foolish  thing,  so  I  want  to  mention  at 
the  outset  that  this  is  going  to  have  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital markets. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Symms,  has 
discussed  this  in  a  very  fruitful 
manner,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pay  attention  to  what  he  says. 

I  will  want  to  point  out  that  this  in- 
evitable increase  in  borrowing  means 
higher  interest  rates.  That  is  kind  of 
an  abstraction.  It  is  a  big  deal  in  Wall 
Street  and  in  the  capita!  markets,  but 
let  me  tell  you  it  is  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic abstraction,  it  is  literally  the 
difference  between  young  couples 
being  able  to  buy  homes  or  not.  and 
whether  new  businesses  can  get  start- 
ed. 

We  will  never  know  exactly  how 
many  new  enterprises  that  can  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
jobs  just  do  not  get  off  the  ground  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  interest 
on  the  money  at  14.  15.  16,  17.  18  per- 
cent that  might  have  come  into  exist- 
ence and  into  this  Nations  job  pros- 
perity if  we  had  not  had  this  massive 


debt  and  forced  interest  rates  up 
where  if  we  had  pursued  the  proper 
economic  policies  to  have  interest 
rates  fall  historically  to  6,  7,  8,  9  per- 
cent. 

I  remember  when  I  went  into  busi- 
ness just  about  23  or  24  years  ago  on  a 
shoestring,  mostly  with  borrowed 
money  for  which  I  paid  the  then 
market  rate  of  about  6  percent.  I  went 
into  business  on  August  28.  1959.  Mr. 
President. 

In  those  days,  America  was  No.  1  by 
just  about  every  standard  you  can 
think  of.  We  were  the  most  admired 
nation  in  the  world,  with  the  strongest 
economy;  we  were  growing,  our  gross 
national  product  was  going  up  by  2.5 
percent  year  after  year.  Inflation  was 
thought  to  be  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
It  was  roaring  along  at  1  percent.  But 
if  your  credit  was  better  than  mine,  in- 
stead of  paying  6  percent,  you  prob- 
ably could  obtain  it  at  4  and  5  percent. 
In  the  last  20  years,  when  the  na- 
tional debt  went  from  $250  billion  to 
now  a  proposed  SI. 6  trillion,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  nearly  any  coincidence  that  when 
we  run  up  $l"25  trillion  in  the  national 
debt.  I  am  not  surprised  that  this  had 
had  some  ripling  effect  in  the  econo- 
my. 

Interest  rates  recently  peaked  at  21 
percent.  22  percent,  and  23  percent  for 
some  peaking. 

They  moderated  and  came  under  11 
percent,  but  they  appear  to  many  of 
us  to  have  .started  up  again.  The  mort- 
gage lending  rate,  which  is  more  indic- 
ative than  the  prime  rate,  has  gone  up 
250  basis  points,  maybe  150  basis 
points  in  the  last  3  or  4  months,  indi- 
cating I  think  not  only  foreseeable 
hardship  among  home  buyers  and 
home  builders  and  people  in  the  real 
estate  profession  in  this  country  but 
also  a  growing  suspicion  that  maybe 
Milton  Friedman  and  others  who  are 
predicting  higher  interest  rates  could 
be  right  during  that  same  period  of 
time  when  we  are  amassing  this  enor- 
mous public  debt,  indicating  that 
.something  has  happened  to  our  basic 
economic  structure. 

The  gro.ss  national  product  which 
grew  year  after  year  almost  without 
interruption  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
began  to  slow  down,  and  finally  by  the 
last  couple  of  years  of  the  decade  of 
the  seventies  grew  very  slowly  and  fi- 
nally ceased  to  grow  at  all.  and  our 
economy  began  to  shrivel  at  one  point, 
and  automobile  production  which  was 
up  to  10  million  at  one  point  fell  to 
less  than  5  million,  and  housing  starts 
fell  at  1.5  million,  a  third,  and  the 
stock  market  by  1980  or  1981  .stood  at 
more  or  less  half  than  what  it  had 
been  a  decade  or  two  earlier  after  ad- 
justing for  inflation. 

The  bond  market  crashed.  In  fact.  I 
am  told  that  the  bond  portfolio  loss 
hcis  been  about  $2.5  billion.  I  think 
this  is  what  happens  when  you  have 


the  kind  of  massive  increase  in  deficits 
and  public  debt  you  have  had  in  this 
country. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  we 
have  terrible  economic  problems.  The 
thing  I  find  remarkable  is  that  our 
economy  has  so  much  vigor  and  resil- 
ience that  the  situation  is  not  even  a 
lot  worse  than  what  it  turned  out  to 
be. 

I  believe  we  have  begun  to  turn  the 
corner.  I  believe  we  have  started  to  re- 
verse the  policies  that  got  us  into  such 
terrible  economic  trouble  during  the 
last  part  of  the  1970s.  1980.  and  1981. 
First  of  all.  we  gave  a  signal  — I  hope 
it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  false 
signal— that  we  are  entering  an  era  of 
budgetary  restraint.  There  was  a  lot  of 
talk,  brave  talk,  about  how  to  get  it 
under  control,  but  certainly  we  ^^ere 
led  to  believe  that  Federal  spending 
control  was  a  high  item  of  this  kind. 
Secondly,  we  cut  the  taxes,  at  least  we 
cut  the  tax  rate.  We  did  not  reduce 
the  significant  burden  of  the  rate  of 
reduction  because  the  rates  we  put  in 
were  ju.st  about  enough  to  offset  the 
otherwise  scheduled  increases. 

In  other  words,  the  reduction  in 
business  and  personal  income  tax  rates 
and  the  tax  rates  were  such  that  we 
made  the  income  tax  rates  different, 
we  made  the  rate  in  TEFRA  easier, 
the  gasoline  tax.  in  fact,  is  in  one  of 
the  tables  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  those  taxes  appear  as  a  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product,  dipped 
only  slightly  as  a  result  of  the  tax  re- 
ductions and  are  marching  up  again. 
They  remain  now  roughly  in  the  range 
of  historical  standard,  and  by  1988.  ac- 
cording to  the  projections  I  have,  will 
be  up  to.  but  also  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

To  be  specific,  in  1960  we  had  SlOO 
billion  in  total  and  that  was  19.68  per- 
cent of  GNP.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1984  it  will  be  S668  billion  and  18.38 
percent  of  GNP;  and  by  1988  the  taxes 
will  be  $1,041  trillion.  20.42  percent  of 
GNP,  on  the  high  side,  but  it  does  not 
take  into  account  that  the  economy  is 
also  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
fairly  rapidly  rising  State  and  local 
taxes. 

But  in  any  case.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  we  did  reduce  the  rates  just 
at  a  critical  moment  appears  to  have 
had  a  .salutary  effect.  In  many  cases 
we  are  seeing  economic  recovery  in 
housing,  in  automobiles,  in  the  stock 
market,  although  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  stock  market.  I  think 
the  dramatic  runup  in  the  stock 
market  is  a  barometer  of  public  opin- 
ion and  public  confidence. 

But  the  one  fear  that  seems  to 
haunt  everybody,  whether  it  is  on 
Wall  Street  or  Main  Street,  is  these 
enormous  deficits,  the  tremendous 
runup  in  the  national  debt.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  no  matter  to  whom  you 
talk,  whether  it  is  the  most  erudite. 
best  informed  of  professionals  or  busi- 


ness economists  or  somebody  on  the 
street,  whether  it  is  a  taxi  driver  or 
somebody  in  a  coffee  shop,  somebody 
in  a  university  or  in  the  board  rooms 
of  business,  the  one  question  that 
comes  up  over  and  over  again,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing with  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
liberals  or  conservatives,  in  my  limited 
meetings,  it  does  not  have  a  regional 
significance,  east.  west,  north,  south, 
the  thing  that  seems  to  petrify  people 
over  this  country  and  indeed  thought- 
ful observers,  is  what  in  the  world  are 
we  going  to  do  about  these  enormous 
deficits. 

In  fact.  I  must  say  most  of  the 
people  I  am  in  touch  with  about  this 
tell  me  that  if  we  do  not  do  something 
to  get  these  deficits  corrected  the 
country  is  going  to  go  through  a 
wringer.  There  are  several  different 
scenarios.  I  sat  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr. 
Volcker.  yesterday,  and  he  described 
one  or  two  possible  scenarios,  but  he 
did  not  mention  anything  we  had  not 
heard  before. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion one  point  that  Chairman  Volker 
did  make  and  I  have  heard  him  make 
this  point  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  said 
the  best  thing  the  Congress  can  do  is 
to  insure  a  continuation  of  growth  in 
the  economy  is  to  cut  spending.  That 
is  the  No.  1  priority,  cut  spending, 
since  tax  increases  will  not  go  nearly 
as  far  toward  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  said  that  in 
any  kind  of  confidence.  He  has  stated 
that  both  publicly  and  privately.  I 
think  that  is  the  major  message  of  the 
Senator's  excellent  speech.  I  am  sorry 
to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  observation. 

Of  course,  he  knows  how  strongly  I 
feel  about  the  need  to  curtail  spend- 
ing, not  because  I  take  any  pleasure  in 
cutting  back  on  spending  even  for 
worthwhile  programs,  many  of  which 
I  would  like  to  enlarge,  but  just  the  re- 
alization that  it  becomes  a  question  of 
priority. 

This  is  a  great,  prosperous,  generous 
country,  but  unless  we  are  willing  to 
set  some  priorities  and  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  we  are  going  down  the 
drain.  I  think  that  is  apparent  to  all 
Senators. 

What  is  not  perhaps  agreed  upon  by 
all  Senators  is  just  how  close  to  the 
edge  we  can  skate,  how  thin  the  ice  is 
becoming.  Can  we  get  another  year, 
another  2  years?  I  mentioned  earlier 
there  seems  to  be  some  popular  idea 
that  the  economy  is  in  good  enough 
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shape  that  we  can  last  out  through 
the  next  election  and  once  we  get  past 
the  next  election  then  we  are  going  to 
com.  !  ii  k  i!i(l  really  solve  this  prob- 
lem 

I  heard  that  before  the  last  election. 
I  remember  vividly  that,  shortly  after 
the  new  administration  took  over  and 
came  up  on  the  very  first  occasion,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  newly 
sworn  into  office,  asked  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  He  did  it  with  a  little  sense 
of  embarrassment.  I  mean,  after  all. 
he  wa-s  a.sking  a  bunch  of  Republican 
Senators  who  had  just  taken  control 
of  the  Senate  after  spending  a  genera- 
tion criticizing  the  Democrats  for  rais- 
ing the  national  debt,  then  here  we 
are  40  days  into  office  and  he  comes, 
he  fresh  in  his  office  and  we  newly  in 
control  of  the  Senate  for  the  first  time 
in  26  years,  and  he  comes  around  and 
says.  "Well,  things  are  different  now. 
We  got  to  raise  the  national  debt." 

That  was  just  the  start.  But.  at  that 
moment,  many  of  us  wondered  how- 
many  times  we  would  be  asked  to  do 
that.  Would  we  be  able  to  get  spending 


under  control  and  would  this  be  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  proposition?  In  fact. 
I  think  a  number  of  Senators  voted  for 
that  first  increase  in  the  national  debt 
thinking  it  would  be  the  only  time  in 
their  lives  they  would  ever  be  called  to 
do  so,  because  with  President  Reagan 
in  the  White  House  and  a  bunch  of  en- 
thusiastic conservatives  in  the  Senate, 
surely  we  would  have  spending  under 
control. 

Well,  of  course,  it  has  not  worked 
out  that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize  for  interrupt- 
ing the  flow  of  his  remarks,  but  I  was 
wondering,  given  the  fact  we  are  to  be 
on  this  measure  for  another  couple  of 
hours  today,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
amendments  to  offer,  what  the  Sena- 
tor's plan  are.  Would  he  be  offering  an 
amendment  or  what  are  his  time  con- 
straints here? 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

I  In  Nlwis  ol  doUin  nceol  |)e<cenl| 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention that  I  will  speak  at  great 
length.  I  have  a  few  points  I  wish  to 
make  and  then  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  an  amendment  short- 
ly- 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
having  di.scussed  briefly  the  economic 
issues  involved.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  tables  entitled  "Economic 
Trends,"  "Congressional  Budget 
Office  Projections."  "Budget  Outlays 
Functions  in  Billions  of  Dollars."  and 
The  Growth  of  Entitlement  Spend- 
ing." which  I  think  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  might  pore  over  the 
Record  at  some  time  would  find  of  in- 
terest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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M:  .xmiSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  mention  just  briefly 
what  I  perceive  as  a  sort  of  overlooked 
issue— and  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  it 
because  it  is  self-explanatory— and 
that  is  the  moral  implications  of  this 
debt.  Usually  we  talk  about  the  macro- 
economic  effect  of  it.  Sometimes 
behind  closed  doors  we  talk  about  the 
political  effect  of  it,  although  I  hope 
to  say  a  few  more  words  about  the  po- 
litical a.spects  here  on  the  floor. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  over- 
look that  there  is  a  question  about  the 
morality  of  a  group  of  adult  citizens 
like  us,  let  alone  Senators  who.  in 
effect,  are  senior  citizens— that  is  what 
Senator  really  means,  I  am  told,  in  its 
original  derivation— saying  we  are 
going  to  live  beyond  our  means  and 
then  run  up  a  debt  which  presumably 
our  children  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 
I  think  that  is  a  rotten  thing  to  do 
year  after  year. 

I  think  if  my  wife  and  I  were  to  buy 
houses,  or  cars,  or  fur  coats,  or  jewel- 
ry, or  take  vacation  trips  and  promise 


that  our  children  were  going  to  pay 
for  it,  that  we  would  become  pariahs 
in  our  neighborhood.  We  would  be 
ridiculed.  We  would  be  thought  to  be 
poor  parents. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  without 
dwelling  on  it  or  making  more  of  it 
than  it  is,  I  just  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  for  a  bunch  of  Senators  to  year 
after  year  run  up  this  public  debt  and 
then  say:  "Well,  some  future  genera- 
tions will  deal  with  it  some  way:  they 
will  pay  it.  or  refinance  it,  or  roll  it 
over,  or  turn  it  over,  or  suffer  the  in- 
flation and  unemployment  and  stagna- 
tion that  it  entails,"  I  think  it  is  a 
rotten  thing  and  I  just  want  to  note  it. 
Now.  I  want  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  political  aspects  of  this.  I  would 
like  to  first  address  my  Democratic 
friends.  It  is  not  plain  to  me  why  a 
bunch  of  Democrats,  having  been  ex- 
coriated for  a  generation  by  Republi- 
cans for  raising  this  national  debt, 
would  now  want  to  cooperate  in  doing 
what  I  judge  to  be  not  only  unwise  but 
politically  very  unpopular.  So  I  think 
there  is  every  incentive  for  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  every  one  of  you 
will. 

To  my  Republican  friends,  most 
every  one  of  which  have  voted  against 
this  legislation,  practically  every  one 
of  which  have  campaigned  against  it.  I 
think  we  have  a  very  strong  reason  to 
vote  this  bill  down.  I  do  not  know  if 
my  experience  is  typical,  but  I  bet 
there  is  maybe  half  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  vigor- 
ously criticized  their  predecessors  for 
voting  repeatedly  to  raise  the  national 
debt. 

I  do  not  want  to  bog  down  in  nostal- 
gia, but  I  will  just  tell  you  that  was 
one  of  the  cutting  issues  in  the  Colora- 
do campaign  of  1978.  I  judge  from  a 
political  standpoint,  if  from  no  other, 
that  my  predecessor,  who  used  to  be 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  wishes 
that  he  could  call  back  his  numerous 


votes  to  raise  the  national  debt  be- 
cause, believe  me.  I  called  them  to  his 
attention  on  every  street  corner  of 
Colorado. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wish  me  to  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  the 
scenario  that  he  foresees  in  the  event 
that  the  bill  is  voted  down?  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  completely  sincere 
in  his  position,  and  he  feels  he  is  doing 
the  responsible  thing.  Maybe  we 
should  vote  with  him.  But  I  wish  he 
would  spell  out  what  he  thinks  will 
happen  next  in  the  event  we  vote  this 
bill  down.  What  is  the  sequence  of 
events  he  would  anticipate? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  leading  up  to  that.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  inquiry.  Word  has 
reached  my  ears  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may.  indeed,  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  hope  that  he  will. 

Within  a  very  brief  time.  I  expect  to 
explain  exactly  what  events  I  would 
expect  to  occur  if.  in  fact,  we  vote  this 
down. 

But  let  me  just  sum  it  up  this  way. 
to  conclude  my  thoughts  on  the  politi- 
cal issue  involved.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  obviously  the  political  question 
is  not  the  primary  one,  we  ought  to  do 
what  is  right  for  the  country,  and  I 
earnestly  believe  that  killing  this  bill, 
to  be  followed  by  some  event  which  I 
will  describe  presently,  would  be  by  far 
better  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  just  want  to  say.  for  the  benefit  of 
anvbody  who  cares  about  such  things, 
for  Republicans  to  vote  to  increase 
this  debt  without  at  least  extracting 
some  measure  of  spending  restraint  or 
institutional  reform  of  the  process 
really  fosters  the  worst  kind  of  public 
cynicism    about    what    we    have    been 
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telling  our  people  at  home  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

My  Republican  colleagues,  those  few 
on  the  floor  and  any  who  might  be  lis- 
tening on  the  squawk  box,  it  took  us 
about  20  years  to  finally  convince  the 
voters  of  this  country  that  deficit 
spending  was  a  bad  thing.  And  every 
poll  I  have  ever  seen  on  this  subject 
indicates  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  We  have  convinced  the 
public,  at  long  last,  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion: deficits  equal  inflation;  deficits 
equal  high  interest. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  an  accurate  per- 
ception. I  think  we  did  a  public  service 
by  persuading  the  public  of  this.  But  is 
it  not  an  irony  that,  after  we  did  so, 
when  we  finally  got  control  of  the 
Senate  and  when  we  finally  got  Mr. 
Inflation  Fighter  himself,  Ronald 
Reagan,  elected  to  the  White  House, 
we  have  not  had,  in  the  words  of  Peter 
Grace,  guts  enough  to  do  what  it  was 
we  said  we  wanted  to  do  when  we  ran 
for  public  election  in  the  first  place? 

So  my  appeal  on  a  political  level  to 
my  colleagues  is:  Let  us  do  what  we 
promised  to  do.  Let  us  get  spending 
under  control.  What  could  be  simpler 
than  that? 

And  if  there  is  any  meaning  or  pur- 
pose in  this  process,  it  appears  to  me, 
is  for  people  who  run  for  public  office 
to  go  out  and  tell  people  what  they 
intend  to  do  and  if  they  get  elected  to 
do  it,  not  to  get  elected  to  public  office 
and  proceed,  for  heavens  sake,  to  do 
the  opposite.  So  much  for  the  political 
parts  of  it. 

Let  me  turn  now  briefly  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  argument  that  I  anticipate 
might  be  made  urging  support  of  this, 
even  though  it  is  distasteful.  First,  we 
might  be  told  this  is  sort  of  a  routine, 
pro  forma  thing:  that  it  is  just  a  minis- 
terial act,  you  know,  the  cake  is  baked 
and  we  are  just  confirming  something 
that  is  already  set  in  cement:  that  the 
spending  has  occurred  and  the  bills 
have  to  be  paid. 

My  friends,  however  you  feel  about 
the  issue,  that  is  ab.solulely  bunk.  The 
money  will  not  be  paid  out  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill. 

Now,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  I  will  come  to  presently.  Some- 
body might  say:  Oh,  there  is  going  to 
be  chaos  or  good  programs  might  be 
cut  back."  That  is  a  good  argument. 
That  is  a  valid  argument. 

But  the  argument  that  this  is  a  rou- 
tine matter  or  that  the  spending 
occurs  anyway  is  simply  not  the  case. 
For  whatever  it  is  worth,  I  believe  that 
this  statutory  limit  is  binding:  that  we 
will  not  go  above  this  amount  unless 
we  pass  a  statute  to  raise  the  amount. 
If  that  be  true,  then  one  effect  of  fail- 
ing to  raise  the  statutory  debt  limit 
would  be  to  precipitate  .some  resolu- 
tion of  the  daily  deficit. 

Now,  that  might  mean  we  would 
have  to  scale  back  spending  in  popular 
programs.   It   might   mean   we   would 


have  to  raise  taxes.  It  might  mean 
there  would  be  a  degree  of  chaos  over 
in  the  executive  branch.  It  might 
mean  they  may  have  to  stay  up  all 
night  over  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment figuring  out  what  to  do  next. 

It  might  be  inconvenient  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  who  has  point- 
ed out  in  gest,  of  course,  that  he  is  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  debts  which  are 
run  up  beyond  the  debt  ceiling. 

But  do  not  let  anybody  think  that 
by  voting  to  increase  this  amount  of 
the  national  debt  that  it  does  not 
matter,  because  it  really  does. 

Second,  is  the  notion  .sometimes  ad- 
vanced that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and, 
therefore,  it  does  not  really  matter. 
That,  I  think,  is  an  idea  that  has  been 
more  or  le.ss  discredited.  In  any  case, 
let  me  point  out  that  we  do  not  owe  it 
all  to  ourselves.  A  large  part  is  now 
owed  to  foreign  nationals,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  so  on.  The  fact  that 
they  own  a  substantial  part  of  this 
debt.  and.  in  fact,  to  refinance  the 
debt,  let  alone  expand  it.  in  this  way, 
requires  an  enormous  infusion  of  for- 
eign capital  and  puts  us  in  a  depend- 
ent position  which  is  unbecoming  to 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world  and 
puts  at  hazard  our  security  interest, 
our  international  banking  system,  our 
international  trade  interest,  and  to  a 
large  extent  our  military  interest  as 
well. 

If  they  decide  to  pull  the  plug  on 
them.selves.  and  they  might  hurt 
themselves  and  I  judge  they  would,  if 
they  decide  to  get  tough  with  us  on  re- 
financing this  debt,  foreign  nationals 
have  a  lot  of  clout  in  this  i.ssue. 

That  brings  me  to  the  argument 
that  is  usually  raised,  and  which  will 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  will  there  not  be 
chaos  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill?  What 
will  happen  if  we  vote  this  down? 
Commonly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  situ- 
ation will  be  anarchy,  it  will  just  be 
terrible,  the  checks  will  not  go  out.  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  even  if  we  did 
not  pa.ss  the  bill  for  2  weeks  that  that 
is  the  case. 

I  have  chatted  with  some  of  the  guys 
over  at  Treasury  and  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
money  in  the  pipeline  than  we  are 
commonly  led  to  believe.  There  are 
emergency  measures  that  can  be  taken 
so  that  even  if  we  did  not  pass  it  for  2 
or  3  weeks  nothing  would  really 
happen  except  bu.siness  as  usual. 

At  some  point  it  would  mean  the 
Government  would  have  to  go  on  a 
daily  cash  basis.  In  other  words,  how 
much  cash  do  you  have  coming  in. 
how  much  do  you  have  to  have  to 
meet  the  obligations  going  out? 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  that  long  before  that,  way 
before  we  get  to  that  point,  .something 
el.se  would  occur.  If  we  were  to  actual- 
ly defeat  this  bill,  what  would  happen 
is   that   an   accommodation   would   be 


reached  with  enough  Senators  voting 
in  the  negative  to  obtain  their  vote, 
.some  kind  of  a  deal  would  be  cut.  It 
happens  all  the  time.  That  is  the  regu- 
lar process  around  here.  If  you  want 
.something,  you  withhold  your  support 
until  the  measure  pending  is  put  in 
form  satisfactory  enough  to  justify 
your  support  for  it.  That  is  the  legisla- 
tive process,  or  at  least  it  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  will  tell  you  right  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, raising  the  national  debt  is 
anathema  to  me  but  there  is  a  way  to 
get  my  vote  for  it.  If  we  happen  to 
defeat  this  measure,  there  is  a  way 
that  I  can  be  persuaded  to  increa.se 
the  national  debt.  That  is  if  they  put 
one  of  two  things  in  the  bill  along 
with  the  debt  increase.  Either  some 
measure  of  spending  restraints,  and  I 
do  not  have  something  in  mind  but  if 
we  defeat  the  bill  in  5  minutes  I  can 
come  up  with  a  list  of  shopping  in- 
structions that  would  get  my  vote,  or 
some  measure  of  institutional  reform 
of  the  process  that  would  hold  out  the 
hope  that  even  over  a  long  period  of 
time  we  could  gradually  slow  this 
thing  down,  not  to  cut  the  budget  but 
to  gradually  .slow  down  the  rate  of  in- 
crea.se  .so  that  at  some  distant  point  in 
the  future,  2  years.  3  years.  4  years,  5 
years  out  we  would  not  face  another 
deficit,  that  we  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  could  gradually  get  this 
thing  on  track. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  take  it  the  Senator 
is  .suggesting  that  if  the  measure  is 
voted  down,  that  would  perhaps  set 
the  stage  for  an  agreement  whereby 
we  would  phase  into  a  balanced  budget 
over  a  3-  or  4-year  period,  .something 
along  that  line,  where  we  would  agree 
that  we  would  increase  the  debt  only 
by  a  certain  amount  and  then  at  a 
future  date  by  a  certain  amount  more 
and  that  meanwhile  we  would  under- 
take to  reduce  the  deficit  essentially  to 
zero? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  In  fact.  I  am  prepared 
to  specify  a  quite  specific  propo.sal 
which  I  think  would  emerge  as  a  com- 
promise which  would  help  to  make 
that  possible,  not  as  a  panacea  but  as 
one  measure,  which  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with,  which  would  form 
the  basis  of  a  compromise.  I  invite  the 
Senator  to  consider  it  because  it  is 
ba.sed  upon  an  idea  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  suggested.  It  is  the 
enhanced  rescission  power  of  the 
President. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
not  be  as  familiar  with  this  as  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is.  let  me 
explain.  Presidents  clear  back  to  the 
time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  have  exer- 
cised the  power  not  to  spend  money 
that    was   not    needed.   About    8   or   9 


years  ago  Congress  decided  Presidents 
were  exercising  too  much  latitude  and 
they  adopted  the  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act  which,  among  other 
things,  provided  that  when  a  President 
wanted  to  rescind  spending  previously 
authorized  he  had  to  .send  up  a  so- 
called  rescission  message  and  if  no 
action  was  taken  within  45  days  by  the 
Congress  to  approve  that  rescission, 
then  the  President  had  to  go  ahead 
and  spend  the  money,  even  if  it  was 
not  needed,  even  if  it  was  wasteful, 
even  if  the  circumstances  had 
changed. 

In  the  first  couple  of  years  after  this 
measure  was  on  the  books.  President 
Ford  and  President  Carter  sent  up 
some  rescissions  but  what  happened  is 
thai  the  committees  ju.st  ignored 
them.  They  pocket-vetoed  them. 
About  85  percent  of  all  rescissions  sent 
up  here  were  ignored  so  Presidents 
quit  .sending  them.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  legislation,  unintentional 
I  am  .sure  but  the  practical  effect,  was 
to  put  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  in  a  kind  of  straitjacket  that  no 
other  Executive  in  the  world  is  in.  You 
do  not  find  your  Governors  hamstrung 
this  way:  you  do  not  find  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  any  corporation  put 
into  this  kind  of  a  box.  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  board  of  directors  of  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  General  Motors,  or 
Continental  Airlines  saying  to  their 
chief  executive  officer:  "You  must 
spend  this  money  even  if  in  your  judg- 
ment vou  find  out  it  is  not  needed"? 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  The  one  I 
favor,  and  there  are  many  versions,  in- 
cluding the  one  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  advocated,  is  to  simply 
say  if  the  President  wants  to  rescind 
some  spending,  let  him  send  up  the 
message,  but  reverse  the  presumption 
and  sav  if  Congress  does  not  disagree 
within  45  days  then  the  decision 
stands  and  he  gets  to  make  the  sav- 
ings. . 

That  is  one  kind  of  quite  specific  in- 
stitutional reform  which  could  form 
the  basis  of  compromi.se  in  which  Sen- 
ators who  might  withhold  their  vole 
would  then  agree  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  debt  ceiling  if  we  defeated 
it  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  a  specific  reason  to  think  that 
could  be  the  basis  of  the  compromise. 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  others  who  may  be  interested. 
The  reason  is  this,  and  I  have  been 
shopping  this  around  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  at 
least  on  previous  occasions  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  some  of  his  members 
and  I  know  there  is  substantial  sup- 
port among  Senators  for  this  notion. 
Yet  I  am  not  going  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  reason  is  that  I  do  not  yet  have 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
administration.  I  have  asked  repeated- 
ly  for  them  to  look  at   it.  They  are 


looking  at  it.  They  indicate  to  me.  the 
people  downtown,  that  they  really 
would  like  it  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  come  up  here  and  actually  ask  for 
it.  Frankly.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  prepos- 
terous for  Senators  to  stand  up  and 
say  we  want  the  President  to  have  this 
enhanced  authority  unless  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  people  are  prepared  to  say: 
■Yes.  we  want  it."  And  they  do  want 
it.  Deep  down  inside  they  do  want  it. 
Privately  they  will  tell  you  they  want 
it.  Privately  they  will  agree  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  bind  the  hands  of  the 
President.  But  they  have  to  have  an 
excuse,  a  reason  to  really  hang  their 
hats  on  in  order  to  say:  "Yes.  we  will 
do  it.  We  would  like  to  have  it.  We  will 
fight  for  it.  We  will  lobby  for  it." 

I    do   not    have   the   slightest    doubt 
that  if  we  had  that  kind  of  signal  from 
the  While  House  that  we  could  pass 
some  form  of  enhanced  re.scission  pro- 
posal through  this  body.  Since  I  know 
there  have  been  a  number  of  meetings 
on  it  in  the  White  House  and  in  offices 
around    here   by   both   Senators   and 
people  in  the  executive  branch.  I  have 
practically  no  doubt,  though  I  cannot 
guarantee  it.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  in  fact  they  would  be  forthcom- 
ing to  support  an  enhanced  rescission 
amendment.    That    is    what    I    think 
would  happen  in  the  event  we  defeat- 
ed this  bill. 
That  is  my  strategy. 
Earlier  in  the  week,  maybe  10  days 
ago.  there  was  some  speculation  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  others  might  start  a 
filibuster  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  have 
any  intention  of  doing  that.  In  fact.  I 
have    about    spoken    my    piece.    I    am 
going  to  offer  a  little  amendment  of  a 
different  kind  in  just  a  moment.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  leverage  in  a  fil- 
ibuster. I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it  if 
I  thought  it  would  help  the  country  or 
help  get  an  amendment  passed.  But  I 
cannot    quite    foresee    a    sequence    of 
events   in   which   trying   to   keep   the 
Senate  up  all  night  would  help.  If  I 
thought  losing  a  night  or  two  of  sleep 
would  save  us  any  money.  I  would  do 
it.  but  it  is  not  that  kind  of  a  situation. 
It   is  a  clear  issue  so  that  if  enough 
Senators  vote  no  on  this  turkey  so  we 
kill  it  once,  we  will  get  .some  bargain- 
ing power.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  help  us.  the  chances  are  a  lot 
of  his  groups  will  follow.  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  a  large  number  of 
Republican  Senators  are  ready  to  vote 
this  down.  Then  while  it  is  under  a 
motion  to  reconsider  we  will  go  back  in 
the  cloakroom  and  we  will  put  togeth- 
er a  package  that  will  probably  save 
this  countrv  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
up  to  this  point,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  voted  to  extend  the  debt 


limit  every  time  it  has  come  up  since 
President  Reagan  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  also  under  Democratic 
Presidents  for  many  years,  going  way 
back.  It  may  be  that  I  have  always 
voted  for  debt  limit  extensions— I 
cannot  recall  when  I  voted  against 
them.  But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
certainly  since  the  day  he  became  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairman,  which  is 
way  back  now.  probably  17  years  ago. 
and  certainly  since  the  day  Ronald 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office,  has 
voted  consistently  to  pass  the  debt 
limit  bills.  Even  though  many  Demo- 
crats were  observed  withholding  their 
votes  until  the  vote  was  nearly  over, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  always  an- 
swered to  his  name  when  they  called 
it.  leaving  no  doubt  that  he  was  going 
to  vote  to  extend  the  debt  limit. 

Those  times  that  it  happened,  it  was 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  had  no  choice.  We 
had  a  temporary  debt  limit  at  that 
time.  If  it  were  not  passed,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything. 

Now  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
advocated  it  has  been  changed,  so  that 
if  this  increase  in  the  new  permanent 
limit  does  not  pass,  the  Government 
could  still  spend  everything  it  takes  in: 
it  would  just  be  against  the  law  to 
spend  more  than  it  takes  in.  Some 
people  say  that  this  would  be  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  I  would  guess  that  in 
most  of  the  50  States,  that  is  the  way 
they  are  doing  business  right  now. 
They  do  not  have  the  power  to  spend 
money  if  they  do  not  take  it  in.  Is  that 
not  right? 
Mr.       ARMSTRONG.       Absolutely 

right. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  they  want  to  spend 
more  than  that,  they  have  to  go  for  a 
bond  issue  and  get  the  public  to  go 
along  with  it.  or  in  .some  cases  to  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment. 

When  we  pass  this  debt  limit  bill, 
that  is  basically  what  we  are  voting 
for.  a  bond  issue.  We  are  voting  to  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  to  issue  some 
bonds  and  go  deeper  into  debt  because 
we  are  spending  more  than  we  are 
taking  in. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  finds 
great  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  is 
going  to  be  any  disaster  for  the  coun- 
try if.  over  a  period  of  a  week.  2  weeks, 
or  even  a  month,  this  Government 
were  actually  in  a  position  that  it 
could  not  spend  money  it  is  not  taking 

in. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  it  would  be  likely 
that  the  President  would  make  the 
pavments  he  claimed  held  the  highest 
priority,  like  social  security  checks. 
But  he  could  very  well  take  the  view- 
that  there  are  other  kinds  of  pay- 
ments he  would  have  to  delay  or  cut 
back  on.  He  might  say  to  an  agency. 
•Sorry,  we  don't  have  enough  money. 
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lay  off  some  of  your  people;  we  don  t 
have  the  money  to  pay  all  of  them.  " 

That  would  be  a  drastic  thing  to  do, 
but  that  would  wake  people  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  getting  ready  to  do 
something  about  this  matter;  we  are 
not  planning  to  live  with  it  forever. 

The  President  could  also  tell  people 
on  public  works  projects,  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,  or  on  defense  projects. 
"Just  hold  the  phone,  hold  everything. 
We  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay 
you  everything  we  planned  on,  so  just 
hold  up.  defer  some  of  this  and  hold 
back  until  we  are  in  better  shape  and 
have  more  money  in  the  till."  Every- 
body would  be  paid. 

People  might  say,  if  you  do  that,  you 
are  going  to  cost  the  Government 
some  money.  For  example,  they  will 
tell  us  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  it  will 
cost  the  Government  some  money,  be- 
cause they  will  have  to  change  their 
plans  to  finance  the  deficit  in  the 
Treasury.  And  that  may  be.  Say  it 
costs  $250  million  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, by  not  passing  this  bill,  due  to 
causing  Treasury  to  have  to  change  its 
bond  issue  sales  and  refinancing  plans. 

We  are  talking  about  increasing  the 
national  debt  by  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds all  the  debts  that  existed  up  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  including  the 
deficit  incurred  in  World  War  II. 
When  you  are  talking  about  increasing 
it  by  $225  billion,  and  your  financing 
problem  due  to  a  delay  should  cost 
you  0.1  of  1  percent  of  that  amount, 
that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  chang- 
ing our  pattern  on  deficit  financing  so 
that  we  start  moving  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  rather  than  in  the  other 
direction. 

At  one  time.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  solve  the  deficit  problem  with 
the  congressional  budget  process.  I 
think  the  Senator  might  have  had 
hopes  of  that  sort  himself.  I  certainly 
thought  so.  But  it  has  not  done  the 
trick  yet.  I  hope  still  that  it  might  be 
made  into  an  effective  process  to  cut 
the  deficits.  But  we  always  had  the 
debt  limit  here,  and  it  has  had  the  po- 
tential of  limiting  spending  if  we 
wanted  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  very  tempted,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, to  consider  just  voting  against 
the  debt  limit  extension  this  time, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
want  to  shut  the  Government  down 
and  I  would  be  willing  even  to  go 
deeper  in  debt  provided  that  we 
really  feel  that  at  some  point  we  are 
getting  this  situation  under  control, 
we  are  turning  the  thing  around  and 
moving  toward  fi.scal  responsibility. 
We  are  not  doing  that  right  now.  If  all 
we  are  going  to  do  is  just  automatical- 
ly increase  this  debt  limit  by  the 
figure  that  the  administration  gives  or 
the  figure  that  passes  the  House  on 
the  budget  resolution,  it  is  pretty  ap- 
parent now  that  all  we  are  going  to  do 
is  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 


We  are  already  more  ttian  SI  trillion 
in  debt.  While  it  took  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  Nation,  up  to  2 
years  ago,  to  get  the  first  $1  trillion  in 
debt,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  shall 
pass  the  next  trillion  while  Ronald 
Reagan  is  President,  assuming  he 
serves  for  two  terms.  I  know  the  Sena 
tor  does  not  want  that  to  happen. 

The  President  said  he  is  opposed  to 
big  deficits.  Unless  somebody  finds  a 
better  way  of  doing  business  than  we 
are  doing  now.  can  the  Senator  see 
any  other  result  than  a  $2  trillion  debt 
if  we  just  keep  on  going?  I  have  the 
figures  in  my  hands.  It  was  bad 
enough,  may  I  say.  when  President 
Reagan  came  in.  When  Jimmy  Carter 
turned  the  keys  to  the  White  House 
over  to  Ronald  Reagan  and  .said.  "Con- 
gratulations," and  Mr.  Reagan  took 
the  oath  of  office,  at  that  point,  the 
debt  was  $925  billion.  And  frankly,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  being  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  thought  that  this  was  a  nice 
time  to  turn  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Finance  Committee  because  I 
would  not  have  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  bill  that  asked  the  Nation  to  go  a 
trillion  dollars  in  debt;  it  was  Bob 
Doles  turn.  He  had  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  coming  out  here  and  asking  us 
to  go  over  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 

I  always  thought,  can  we  not  find 
some  way  to  hold  off  that  fateful  day. 
find  some  way  to  trim  spending, 
maybe  even  look  for  a  tax  increase? 
Then  it  turned  out  that  this  job  fell 
into  the  lap  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Well,  we  thought,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  thought  that.  Ronald  Reagan 
having  said  that  most  of  our  problems 
could  be  traced  to  deficit  financing,  he 
was  going  to  recommend  that  we  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  assume  he  was  sin- 
cere about  that.  I  have  found  my.self 
thinking  many  times  that  maybe  it 
was  the  tremendous  tax  cut  that 
caused  the  situation  to  be  this  bad. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  about  this;  We 
are  spending  too  much  money  and  we 
may  have  to  raise  taxes,  too.  if  we  are 
going  to  be  responsible. 

It  does  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that,  somehow  or  other,  we 
ought  to  try  to  find  ways  to  prod  our 
colleagues  into  going  along  with  us 
and  do  just  what  our  duty  requires, 
that  we  try  to  bring  spending  under 
control. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Senate  is  going 
to  have  to  find  tax  increases  as  well  as 
spending  cuts.  This  Senator  would  go 
along  with  that,  just  because  he  has 
been  around  here  long  enough  and 
been  on  the  Finance  Committee  long 
enough  that  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity would  assert  itself  from  force  of 
habit.  But  I  think  we  have  to  get  these 
deficits  under  control,  we  have  to  turn 
around  this  proct'ss  from  where  the 
deficit  is  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and 
try  to  make  it  smaller. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  surprised,  but  I  am  greatly 
heartened  and  encouraged,  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, a  statement  which  reflects  his 
characteristic  wi.sdom  I  hope  that,  as 
he  reflects  upon  it,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  vote  against  it. 

I  put  this  question  to  the  Senator: 
Based  on  his  vast  experience  with  leg- 
islation in  this  body  over  many  years, 
does  he  feel  that  my  expectation  is  a 
reasonable  one:  That  if  we  were  to 
defeat  the  bill,  a  process  of  negotiation 
and  accommodation  would  then  ensue 
and  that  some  form  of  restraint,  some 
form  of  institutional  change,  some 
form  of  change  which  would  lead  to 
the  kind  of  balanced  condition  he  has 
described,  is  a  reasonable  possibility? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  that  if  you  de- 
feated the  bill,  the  first  thing  that 
would  happen  would  be  that  all  .sorts 
of  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear, 
particularly  on  those  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  to  change  their 
votes.  First,  there  would  be  a  great 
hue  and  cry:  "You  didn't  mean  this. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  disaster.  The 
world  is  going  to  come  to  end.  We'll 
lose  the  next  election  unless  we  rally 
behind  our  President.  " 

There  would  be  enormous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know- 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
not  change  becau.se  of  that  type  of 
pressure. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No.  but  I  would 
change  if  they  would  sweeten  the  deal, 
if  it  would  give  us  some  reform  to  go 
with  the  debt. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  point.  First, 
there  would  be  pressure  on  Senators 
on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  to 
change  their  vote,  to  reconsider  and 
change  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator goes  on.  I  ask  him  this:  In  that 
circumstance,  if  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana were  giving  political  advice  to  a 
Senator  who  had  voted  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  and  who  then 
found  himself  under  heavy  pressure 
from  some  quarter  to  change  his  vote 
and.  instead,  to  raise  it.  aside  from  the 
merits,  would  he  think  it  would  be  the 
course  of  political  wisdom  to  give  in  to 
that  kind  of  pressure? 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  this:  If  I  were 
a  Member  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle,  if  I  were  a  Republican  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  i  would  not  vote 
against  this  bill  if  I  planned  to  change 
my  vote  later  and  vote  for  it.  People 
find  you  out  for  what  you  are  when 
you  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  me  associate 
myself  with  that  ob.servation.  except 
to  say  that  it  applies  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  If  Senators  vote  against  this 
in  the  hope  that  by  defeating  the  bill 
or  bringing  it  to  the  brink  of  defeat, 
we  can  extract  as  the  price  of  its  final 


passage  an  element  of  significant 
reform,  then  they  should  hold  out  for 
the  reform.  They  should  not  say  at 
that  point.  "I'm  going  to  vote  against 
it  because  somebody  twists  my  arm  or 
for  some  other  consideration." 

The  Senator  is  right,  that  we  should 
approach  this  with  a  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness, and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  I 
will  approach  it.  as  I  know  he  will. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  in  the  event  the  bill  were 
voted  down  and  the  administration, 
from  the  President  on  down,  were  not 
able  to  change  votes  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  or  could  not 
change  enough  votes  to  move  to  recon- 
sider and  change  it  after  they  put  the 
pressure  on  Senators  who  were  not 
willing  to  continue  to  do  business  this 
way  and  said.  "Either  you  will  have  to 
give  us  your  support  for  something 
that  is  going  to  mean  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary responsibility  or  we  are  not  going 
to  do  business  that  way  "-if  they  had 
to  come  to  terms  to  do  it.  they  would 
come  to  terms.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado knows  that,  and  I  know  it.  be- 
cause they  would  have  no  choice  about 

it. 
(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  every  Senator  is  listening  on  the 
squawk  box  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  just  said,  becau.se  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
more  perspicacity  or  experience,  who 
has  performed  this  same  maneuver 
more  times  over  many  years,  as  a  man- 
ager and  a  leader  of  this  body,  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  What  he 
said  is  that  in  that  case,  they  would 
make  a  deal,  and  that  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  would  have  no 
choice.  They  would  have  to  settle  for 
some  arrangement  for  whiih  Senators 
could  vote. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said  he  would  not  vote  to 
extend  the  debt  limit.  He  is  not  going 
to  have  them  run  further  into  debt. 
But  there  must  be  a  significant  change 
in  the  way  we  are  doing  business  in 
order  to  get  his  vote.  There  must  be 
something  that  moves  us  toward  fiscal 
responsibility,  not  to  go  another  $225 
billion  in  debt:  not  just  some  conversa- 
tion that,  something  will  happen  later 

on. 

If  the  administration  had  to  agree  to 
support  a  package  that  would  really 
move  us  toward  responsible  fiscal 
money  management  in  spending  and 
taxing,  to  bring  the  genie  inside  the 
bottle,  in  my  judgment  they  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  do  it.  and  they 
would  do  it.  If  one  has  no  choice  about 
something,  he  does  what  he  has  no 
choice  about.  If  the  administration 
has  no  choice.  I  think  they  would  be 
compelled  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
for  his  contribution. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators,  as  we  work 
our  wav  through  this  bill  and  other 
Senators  speak,  will  reflect  on  what  he 
has  .said. 

I  think  the  choice  is  clear.  At  this 
stage  of  the  game,  granting  the  fact 
that  we  no  longer  have  a  temporary 
debt  limit  but  a  permanent  debt  limit, 
that  the  world  would  not  come  to  an 
end.  it  would  mean  that  there  would 
be  a  daily  balanced  budget.  A  vote  to 
kill  this  bill  is.  in  fact,  a  vote  for  the 
precondition  to  budgetary  reform. 

In  a  moment.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  wind  as  to  how 
we  feel  about  this. 

Before  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk.    I    yield    to    the    Senator    from 

Idaho. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    President.    I    compliment    the 
Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Arm- 
strong) and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  for  their  remarks. 

I  hope  all  Senators  have  been  listen- 
ing on  the  squawk  box  to  this  discus- 
sion between  the  two  Senators,  be- 
cause the  point  they  are  making  is 
well  taken. 

I  remember  very  well  that  when 
President  Reagan  came  into  office,  we 
still  had  a  temporary  debt  ceiling.  We 
discussed  it  with  Senator  Long  and  we 
discussed  it  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  big  hue  and  cry  in  1981  was.  just 
turn  on  the  lights,  and  we  are  going  to 
start  working  on  sweeping  out  the 
closet  and  straighten  out  this  spending 
machine  in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 

If  Senators  want  to  use  their  prerog- 
atives and  represent  their  States,  this 
is  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  get 
something  done  before  we  run  our 
children  into  further  debt. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  while  I 
was  in  the  chair,  made  an  excellent 
point  in  the  di.scussion  with  respect  to 
the  debt  obligations  we  are  imposing 
on  parents  and  children.  I  see  there  is 
a  chart  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber that  points  out  that  every  Ameri- 
can has  the  responsibility  for  nearly 
$10  000  of  Federal  debt.  As  someone 
has  said.  -No  wonder  the  baby  cries 
when  he  is  born,  when  he  realize.s  how 
much  debt  he  is  being  born  into." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
a  very  good  point,  and  it  is  worth  reit- 
erating for  those  colleagues  who  may 
be  listening  on  the  squawkbox.  that 
the  last  time  the  national  lid  was 
raised,  the  debt  was  made  a  perma- 
nent debt. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said  this  is  very  much  like  a  business- 
man who  has  a  long-term  mortgage. 
As  long  as  he  can  pay  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage,  most  likely  the  bank  is 
not    going   to    foreclose   on    the    busi- 


ness—as long  as  he  can  conimue 
paying  the  interest.  When  he  cannot 
pay  the  interest,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  bank  begins  foreclosure. 

What  we  are  seeking  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  here  today  is  to  fi- 
nally sit  down  face  reality  and  realize 
that  if  we  continue  to  spend  at  our 
current  rate,  we  will  be  $2  trillion  in 
debt  by  1985.  It  took  from  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  Michael  Blumenthal  to 
get  to  $1  trillion;  it  will  take  about  8 
years  to  reach  $2  trillion.  The  only 
choice  we  will  have  as  a  Nation  will  be 
to  pay  off  the  debt  with  cheaper  dol- 
lars, which  means  more  inflation,  and 
more  inflation  will  mean  higher  inter- 
est rates,  which  will  mean  economic 
disaster    for    the    country    down    the 

road. 

So  I  think  now  really  is  the  time  to 
face  reality,  and  we  can  make  some 
substantial  headway  by  reducing  the 
deficit  through  a  long-term  program 
that  will  decrease  the  rate  and  level  of 
Government  spending.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  we  could  not  be  out  of 
the  mess  we  are  in.  in  2  or  3  years 
from  now  if  we  worked  to  implement 
long-term  spending  reductions.  Other- 
wise, as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned we  have  gone  into  debt  far 
enough  and  we  might  as  well  stop  now 
and  grind  to  a  halt  so  that  we  are 
forced  to  face  our  responsibilities. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  that   everything   would   not   be 
stopped  because  we  now  have  a  safety 
valve.  It  is  a  permanent  debt  which 
means  that  incoming  revenues  will  not 
be  used  to  pay  down  what  was  former- 
ly the  temporary  debt,  but  instead  can 
be   used   to   finance   current   expendi- 
tures only  to  the  extent  of  current  rev- 
enue. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  observations 
and  in  response  I  will  only  say  that  if 
we  had  a  roomful  of  Senators  like  the 
Senator     from     Idaho     this     country 
would  not  be  in  the  financial  mess  it  is 
in  because  if  there  is  one  thing  he  has 
shown  over  and  over  again  it  is  he  is 
willing   to   make   tough   decisions   on 
spending  and  to  set  his  priorities  and 
that    he    cares    about    the    economic 
future  of  this  country.  I   honor  him 
and  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  occupied  the 
Senate  long  enough.  Let  me  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   24  58 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) propose.s  an  amendment  numbered 
2458. 
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On  page  2,  line  I.  strike  the  figure 
1.614.600.000,000  and  insert  1.450.000- 
000.000 

Mr.  AHMSlRiiNG.  Mr.  President, 
let  the  muivi  rtilect  that  the  clerk 
choked  upon  the  large  ntimber  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  reform 
amendment  about  which  I  spoke  earli- 
er. This  is  not  a  reform  amendment. 
This  is  just  an  amendment  that  cuts 
the  dollar  amount. 

Why  should  we  adopt  such  an 
amendment?  Why  is  $1,450,000,000,000 
a  better  number  than  $1,614,600.- 
000,000? 

Only  for  this  reason:  That  in  the 
event  for  some  reason  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  this  bill,  it  brings 
it  back  before  us  in  a  more  timely  way 
so  that  we  will  have  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  the  kind  of  perma- 
nent reform  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  many  other  Senators  feel  is  desir- 
able. 

Second,  by  putting  in  this  lower 
number  it  seems  to  me  that  we  give  an 
added  measure  of  incentive  to  those 
who  are  looking  at  this  downtown  to 
recognize  that  we  are  really  serious 
about  this,  that  we  are  just  keeping 
the  situation  under  a  closer  rein.  After 
all.  to  go  to  the  number  which  I  have 
suggested  of  $1,450,000,000,000  is  not  a 
modest  increase.  This  is  not  a  penny- 
pinching  increase.  After  all,  it  is  more 
of  an  increase  than  I  pensonally 
wished  to  go.  It  would  be  a  $61  billion 
increase.  Surely,  that  is  enough  and 
that  is  a  long  enough  rein  to  put  the 
Government  on. 

So  both  for  tactical  reasons  and  for 
reasons  of  policy  raising  the  debt  in- 
crements of  $60  billion  would  certainly 
seem  enough. 

I  hope  that  we  will  adopt  this 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  will  withhold  that  request  if 
staff  would  like  to  summon  the  Re- 
publican manager  of  the  bill  so  he  can 
be  present  when  that  request  is  put. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tkiere  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  we  just  withhold  this  re- 
quest while  the  Republican  manager 
comes?  I  think  he  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  my  request.  But  would  staff  see 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  avail- 
able or  if  the  staff  could  just  let  him 
know  about  it.  I  am  just  asking  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Let  me  proceed  in  this  way.  Let  me 
go  ahead  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  believe  there  is  no  objection  to 
that,  although  I  have  not  actually  con- 
firmed that  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  but  if  he  has  an  objection  to 


the  yeas  and  nays  I  will  ask  for  it 
again  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  keen  interest  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  on  the  extension  of 
the  debt  ceiling  limit. 

I  intend  to  ask  my  learned  friend 
and  colleague  from  Louisiana,  the 
manager  on  this  side,  a  few  questions 
on  this  to  help  put  it  in  perspective  so 
that  all  might  understand. 

With  the  interesting  charts  that  we 
have  displayed  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  I  think  that  they  quite  ade- 
quately give  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  dire,  if  not  disaster,  road 
that  we  have  been  launched  upon. 

I  have  a  figure,  too.  that  I  think  may 
be  a  little  bit  more  simple  and  may 
help  put  this  in  perspective. 

According  to  my  information,  and  I 
would  appreciate  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana correcting  me  if  I  am  wrong,  my 
information  indicates  that  2  years  ago, 
to  be  specific,  on  October  22,  1981,  we 
broke  through  the  $1  trillion  debt  ceil- 
ing limit  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  simply  means  that  after  205 
years  we  broke  the  $1  trillion  ceiling 
for  the  first  time. 

Then  on  August  16,  1982,  we  went  to 
$1.2  trillion,  extending  it  more,  and  on 
January  31,  1983.  we  went  from  $1.1 
trillion,  which  was  the  figure  on 
August  16,  1982,  and  then  we  went  to 
$1.2  trillion  in  January  1983,  and  in 
June  1983  we  advanced  that  further  to 
$1.4  trillion.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  by  the 
same  administration  that  first  took  us 
through  the  $1  trillion  limit  back  2 
years  ago.  In  the  last  2  years  we  have 
had  the  remarkable  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable rise  in  the  debt  limit.  If  the 
administrations  recommendation 

passes  the  Senate  we  would  be  at  $1.6 
trillion. 

Am  I  to  understand,  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understands,  that  under  this 
administration,  in  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  increased  from  $1  trillion  to  $1.6 
trillion,  after  taking  us  about  205 
years  to  bust  through  that  first  $1  tril- 
lion figure  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory? 

Do  I  correctly  interpret  the  figures, 
I  ask  my  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Let  me  just  emphasize  a  point  the 
Senator  is  making.  I  have  figures  here 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  for  the 
Record.  These  figures  show  what  our 


public  debt  was  on  a  consolidated 
basis,  which  I  think  is  the  fairest  way 
to  look  at  it— Insofar  as  the  Govern- 
ment holds  money  in  Government 
trust  funds,  to  that  extent  we  are  sort 
of  ahead  of  the  hounds  with  money  on 
hand  to  meet  obligations.  That  is  the 
case  of  the  social  security  trust  fund 
and  civil  service  retirement  fund  and 
various  other  funds.  The  contingent  li- 
ability greatly  exceeds  the  funds  on 
hand,  but  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
money  in  those  funds  we  are  just  that 
much  ahead  in  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions that  must  be  paid. 

So  if  you  look  at  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  debt  that  is  held  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself,  the  Federal 
debt  held  by  the  public,  that  figure  ac- 
tually declined  under  President  Harry 
Truman.  Even  though  some  were  con- 
cerned during  his  day  that  we  were 
going  deeper  in  debt,  on  a  consolidated 
basis,  the  debt  was  actually  reduced  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  to  the 
extent  of  about  $23  billion  from  1946 
through  1953.  But  now  on  that  same 
basis,  if  we  pa.ss  this  measure  here,  the 
debt  limit  will  exceed  what  it  was  at 
the  time  President  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent, just  with  the  projected  figures  of 
this  administration,  by  more  than  6 
to  1. 

In  other  words,  if  you  just  take  the 
figures  that  I  will  put  in  the  Record, 
we  are  looking  at  a  projected  cumula- 
tive debt  held  by  the  public  that  will 
be  $1,502  trillion -more  than  6  times 
as  much  as  we  owed  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Truman  left  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Growth  of  Publicly 
Held  Federal  Debt  Under  Post  World 
War  II  Administrations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GROWTH  Of  PUBLICLY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  UNDER  POST 
WORLD  WAR  II  ADMINISTRATIONS 
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Mr.  LONG.  That  is  something  to  be 
concerned  about— look  at  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  going  into  debt.  The  rate 
at  which  we  will  go  into  debt  during 
this  next  year,  if  we  vote  this  resolu- 
tion, the  debt  increase  of  $225  billion 
will  exceed  what  the  entire  privately 
held  debt  was  when  Harry  Truman 
left  office.  In  other  words,  you  will  be 
voting,  if  you  vote  for  this,  for  S225 
billion  increase  in  the  national  debt, 
and  all  the  Presidents  in  history 
through  World  War  II  and  through 
Truman's  term  after  World  War  II  ac- 
cumulated a  national  debt  of  $218  bil- 
lion—a lesser  figure  than  this  increase 
right  here  in  this  bill. 

The  thing  that  bothers  this  Senator 
so  much,  that  gives  him  cause  for 
grave  concern  and  severe  doubt  that 
he  can  vote  for  this  bill,  is  that  going 
into  debt  at  that  rate  we  see  no  pros- 
pect of  turning  the  situation  around 
and  heading  it  in  the  other  direction 
to  where  we  begin  to  at  least  reduce 
the  deficits  rather  than  see  them  grow 
larger. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  very  much  the 
explanation  given  by  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
fact  he  has  verified  the  figures  he  just 


referred  to  because  I  suspect  it  is  far 
past  time  that  we  inform  the  Ameri- 
can public  forthrightly  we  are  going 
into  debt  faster  today,  and  have  been 
in  the  last  2  years  than  at  any  time  in 
our  previous  history.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that  and  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  line. 

Now.  given  those  astronomical  fig- 
ures, and  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  just  said,  even  worse  is  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  possibil- 
ity in  the  future  we  are  going  to  turn 
this  around,  which  we  are  all  trying  to 
do.  and  I  would  simply  additionally 
like  to  point  out  that  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  deficits  that  occur  each 
and  every  year,  and  our  attitude  be- 
cause of  the  deficit  and  the  fact  that 
these  days  no  one  even  considers  ever 
retiring  or  paying  off  any  part  of  the 
accumulated  national  debt,  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  the  interest,  and  the 
fact  that  today  we  are  spending  over— 
what  is  the  figure  that  we  are  paying 
on  interest  on  the  national  debt  now 
as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned?  The 
figure  is  something  like  $115  billion;  is 
that  about  the  approximate  figure  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
$100  billion  a  year. 
Mr.  EXON.  How  much? 
Mr.  LONG.  $100  billion. 
Mr.  EXON.  SlOO  billion  a  year. 
If    1    remember   correctly,    about    20 
years  ago  was  not  the  total  obligation, 
the  total  yearly  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government,    about    just    under   $100 
billion,   or   putting   the   question   an- 
other way,  is  it  not  true  we  are  spend- 
ing more  on  just  interest  costs  to  the 
American     taxpayer,     interest     costs 
alone  on  the  national  debt,  today  are 
as  much  if  not  somewhat  more  than 
the  total  of  the  Federal  Government 
including  deficits  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  told  it  was  about 
fiscal  1962  that  budget  spending  was 
first  above  $100  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  get  across  to  the  people  what 
is  happening  in  this  country  and 
unless  we  do  something  to  correct  it 
where  we  are  likely  to  go  in  the  future, 
and  I  suggest  where  we  are  likely  to  go 
is  into  bankruptcy. 

I  would  suggest  if  any  of  us  were 
bankers  looking  at  this  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  as  if 
we  were  looking  at  a  private  business 
interest  of  a  private  individual  we 
would  have  to  conclude  this  individual 
is  bankrupt  beyond  any  chance  of 
repair  or  salvation.  That  is  how  .seri- 
ous the  situation  is. 

I  would  like  one  further  explanation 
from  my  friend  from  Louisiana  and 
that  is  something  that  has  confused 
and  confounded  this  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska,  who   is  a  fiscal  conservative, 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be. 

But  I  am  extremely  puzzled,  and  I 
am  wondering  if  my  friend,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  can  explain  to  me  the  re- 
peated statements  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  Federal  deficits,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and.  of  course, 
since  I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  floor  maybe 
he  can  help  out  on  this.  also. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  we  have 
just  cited  I  asked  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana or  any  others  share  the  belief 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  we  need  not  worry  about  defi- 
cits. They  are  really  something  that 
do  not  bother  us.  Do  deficits  bother 
the  Senator  from  Louisana?  Does  he 
agree  with  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  these  horrible  figures  that  con- 
front us? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  these  very  large  amounts 
Senator,  and  so  is  every  group  I  have 
had  an  occasion  to  visit.  I  have  visited 
with  businessmen,  financiers,  bankers, 
people  who  understand  something 
about  money  and  debt,  both  here  and 
abroad.  It  was  my  privilege  during  the 
recess  to  attend  some  meetings  in 
Europe,  in  Belgium,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  West  Germany,  and 
throughout  that  area  we  heard  the 
point  of  view  of  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  value  of  the  dollar  as 
well  as  the  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters of  international  finance.  When- 
ever it  was  suggested  that  deficits  do 
not  matter,  particularly  that  deficits 
in  this  country  do  not  matter,  without 
exception  everybody  involved  in  those 
governments  over  there  spoke  out 
strongly  that  the  largest  capitalistic 
nation  on  Earth,  the  United  States, 
running  deficits  of  this  size  creates  all 
kinds  of  problems  not  only  for  us  but 
for  people  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problems 
that  exist  in  Brazil,  in  Mexico,  and 
these  other  Third  World  nations 
where  the  debtor  countries  owe  a  lot 
of  money  that  they  are  required  to 
pay  in  dollars,  the  fiscal  problem  of 
the  United  States  causes  those  dollars 
to  be  drawing  a  very  high  interest  rate 
and  that  in  turn  makes  it  difficult  now 
for  them  to  pay  their  debts.  So  our 
deficits  are  creating  problems  for 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  EXON.  1  would  further  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
since  he  used  the  term  businessmen 
and  financiers  have  a  great  concern 
about  deficits  in  the  national  debt,  was 
not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
businessman  and  a  financier  before  he 
joined  this  Government? 
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Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  he  was.  and  the 
point  is  that  those  in  his  fraternity  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  have  not  found 
anybody  who  has  the  responsibility  in 
the  private  world  or  for  that  matter 
anyone  who  has  held  the  same  job 
that  Mr.  Regan  has  now,  any  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shares 
his  view  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  One 
more  final  question  I  would  like  to 
pose  to  him  that  I  think  has  been  very 
troublesome  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  we  try  and  work  our 
way  out  of  this  thing. 

As  I  understand  the  structure  of  the 
present  Government,  the  President 
has  two  key  and  main  advisers  to  him 
with  regard  to  fiscal  policy,  one  of 
those,  of  course,  being  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  is  charged  with 
the  main  management  of  the  money 
affairs.  The  Treasury  Department, 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
puts  out  the  borrowing  and  all  these 
kind  of  things,  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant post.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  one  of  the  key  economic  advis- 
ers to  the  President. 

The  other  one  is  the  Chief  Economic 
Adviser,  the  man  who  serves  the  Presi- 
dent as  his  economic  adviser,  Mr.  Feld- 
stein. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
clear  today  from  the  pronouncements 
made  by  Mr.  Feldstein.  on  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Regan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  other  one,  Mr.  Regan 
saying  the  deficit  should  not  be  of  any 
concern  to  anyone  and  Mr.  Feldstein  is 
simply  saying  the  deficit  is  the  biggest 
thing  we  have  to  worry  about  today. 

With  those  two  people  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  and  left  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  advising 
him,  it  seems  to  me  the  President 
must  be  as  confused  about  the  proper 
economic  policies  of  this  Nation  as  are 
these  two  advisers.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  re.spond  to  that? 
How  does  he  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  create  any  more  problems 
for  Mr.  Feldstein  than  he  has  already. 
Mr.  Feldstein  has  let  it  be  known  what 
he  really  thinks  about  the  matter.  He 
thinks  it  is  irresponsible  and  it  could 
ultimately  be  a  disaster  to  run  the 
huge  deficits  that  we  are  running.  I 
am  sure  he  is  advising  President 
Reagan  of  that.  He  has  advised  mem- 
bers of  Government.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  He 
has  advLsed  the  business  community  of 
his  views  on  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Feldstein.  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  very 
definitely  feels  that  we  must  turn  this 
situation  around,  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  run  these  huge  deficits. 

The  Senator  has  probably  read  that 
Mr.  Feldstein  has  been  told  by  some  of 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  White 
House— I  do  not  know  whether  it  be 
the  President,  but  others  who  appar- 


ently speak  fur  the  President  in 
effect  to  low  key  it.  to  quit  saying 
that:  that  he  should  conform  to  what 
the  pattern  seems  to  be;  if  he  cannot 
go  along,  you  might  say.  with  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—which nobody  else  goes  along 
with— that  he  just  ought  to  be  quiet 
and  say  nothing. 

That  is  what  the  media  says.  I  am 
fairly  sure  that  investigative  reporters 
and  these  enterprising  media  people 
undoubtedly  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  not  just  one  of  them 
saying  it.  that  is  what  you  are  getting 
from  all  the  responsible  publications 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  area. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  Mr. 
Paul  Volcker  has  a  very  responsible 
job.  reappointed  by  President  Reagan 
now  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  President  surely 
must  have  had  a  very  high  regard  for 
Mr.  Volcker  to  reappoint  him  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  knowing  the  enormous  influ- 
ence of  that  position  and  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  and  the  impact  of 
the  person  who  holds  that  job  on  the 
fate  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Volckers  views  are  known  to  us. 
Basically,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Volckers  views,  they  are  that  you 
ought  to  reduce  spending  every  way 
you  can  reduce  it.  Then  you  ought  to 
turn  to  the  revenue  side  and  raise 
taxes,  because  you  cannot  responsibly 
continue  to  run  these  huge  deficits; 
that  they  are  both  inflationary  and 
that  they  compel  higher  interest  rates 
than  the  Nation  ought  to  have.  And 
he  cannot  do  his  job  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done  if  we  will  not  do  our  job  on 
the  fiscal  side,  which  is  the  matter  of 
trying  to  keep  our  spending  within  our 
revenue. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
in  my  office  this  afternoon  doing  some 
work  and.  as  usual,  listening  on  the 
speaker  to  the  activities  on  the  floor. 
It  struck  me  that  the  conversation 
then  taking  place  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able conversations  that  I  have  heard 
since  I  have  been  here. 

I  decided  it  was  the  kind  of  conversa- 
tion we  all  ought  to  be  here  for.  Prob- 
ably one  of  my  greatest  criticisms  of 
this  body— and  I  include  myself— is  we 
do  not  spend  enough  time  on  the  floor 
to  listen  to  some  of  the  things  that 
occur  here. 

The  conversation  was  interesting 
enough  to  have  me  make  a  trip  over 
from  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
because  I  have  some  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  po.se  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  have  more  expertise  in  this 
particular  area. 

But  before  I  do.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
response  to  the  colloquy  just  conclud- 


ed between  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  there  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around.  The  questions  po.sed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Ronald  Reagan  somehow 
is  now  guilty  of  being  the  greatest  big- 
time  spender  of  all  times.  Well,  there 
are  some  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion I  do  not  share. 

But  let  me  quote  a  few  figures  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues  so  we 
understand  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  can  share  enough 
blame  for  all  of  the  $1.6  trillion. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  figures 
from  1977  to  1983  and  let  us  look  at 
entitlement  programs,  those  things  on 
which,  whether  we  appropriate  the 
money  or  not.  the  money  is  spent. 
Social  security  in  1977  was  $84  billion; 
it  was  $164  billion  this  year.  Medicare 
was  $22  billion  in  1977;  it  was  $57  bil- 
lion this  year.  Civil  service  retirement 
was  $10  billion  in  1977;  it  is  $21  billion 
this  year.  Medicare  went  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  $20  billion;  military  retirement 
from  $8  billion  to  $16  billion;  and  food 
stamps  from  $5  billion  to  $12  billion. 
And  they  are  on  an  ascending  geomet- 
ric projection.  There  is  nothing  .static 
about  the  numbers.  They  are  rising 
geometrically  and  they  will  have  the 
same  performance  over  the  next  5 
years  as  the  previous  five. 

My  ob.servation  simply  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  is  that  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around.  If  my  memory  is 
correct,  everyone  of  these  programs 
was  in  effect  on  the  20lh  of  January  of 
1981. 

Now  my  question  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado— and  it  is  not  rhetorical  I 
can  assure  you  — if  I  understand  your 
supposition,  it  is  that  we  ought  to  pre- 
cipitate a  mini-crisis  around  here.  We 
ought  to  es.sentially  say  no— which  is 
my  inclination— and  in  return  for 
saying  no  to  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  before  us.  we  will  be  able  to 
negotiate  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  at  least  show  a  trend  in 
the  right  direction.  And  I  think  that  is 
probably  correct.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably exactly  what  will  happen. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  every- 
body clearly  understand  the  excellent 
point  made  by  both  of  my  colleagues; 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  permanent 
debt  ceiling,  and  the  situation  which 
would  have  required  the  immediate 
liquidation  of  all  of  that  debt,  which  is 
what  we  faced  up  until  last  year,  is  no 
longer  extent.  We  are  in  a  new  ball 
game.  We  do  not  have  to  start  retiring 
that  debt  under  the  present  state  of 
the  law.  That  was  the  point  they  both 
made  and  that  is  correct. 

The  point  I  do  not  understand  this  is 
one: 

Let  us  assume  the  Senate  refuses  to 
act  favorably  on  the  pending  matter, 
that  it  then  makes  the  point  the  coun- 


try i.s  one  a  cash  basis  and.  until  some 
accommodation  i.s  made,  by  necessity 
the  country  can  only  spend  through 
the  executive  branch  what  it  takes  in. 
My  question  simply  stated,  which 
would  require  a  complex  answer,  is: 
Who  decides  what  we  spend  the 
money  for  at  whatever  rate  it  comes 
in?  Is  it  proportional?  Is  it  an  execu- 
tive choice?  Is  it  covered  by  statute? 
How  is  that  decision  made? 

I  think  these  are  very  important 
questions  and  could  influence  the  vote. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  respond  because  the  issue  being 
raised  is  one  which  I  have  also  raised 
with  responsible  authorities. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  long 
before  that  condition  would  exist,  the 
crisis  would  result,  in  my  opinion.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  simply  this:  the 
minute  we  either  defeat  this  bill  or 
appear  to  be  on  the  brink  of  doing  so, 
that  is  where  the  process  of  accommo- 
dation will  begin,  and  it  need  not  be  a 
lengthy  process.  We  have  been  down 
this  road  many  times  on  matters  in- 
herently much  more  complex.  Perhaps 
no  more  important  but  much  more 
complex.  We  have  often  seen  where  in 
an  hour  or  overnight  it  is  possible  to 
work  something  out. 

There  are  on  the  stove,  so  to  .speak, 
a  number  of  proposed  reforms,  the 
most  attractive  of  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  enhanced  rescission  author- 
ity of  the  President  which  I  have  sug- 
gested earlier  in  several  different  vari- 
ations. It  has  been  drafted  a  number 
of  different  ways.  My  assumption  is 
that  if  this  afternoon,  tonight  or 
sometime  tonight  or  tomorrow  we 
would  do  that,  that  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  at  least  over  the  weekend  we 
would  work  out  some  kind  of  a  deal. 

If  at  some  point,  we  got  to  the  stage 
where  we  reached  an  impasse  and 
nothing  could  be  resolved,  then  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  the  determination 
which  the  Senator  has  asked  about.  I 
have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  whom  I  discussed 
this  matter  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  un- 
dertake the  legal  research  to  answer 
the  question  which  the  Senator  has 
raised.  Whether  he  has  completed 
that  research.  I  do  not  know.  To  be 
frank.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  will 
be  willing  or  even  whether  he  should 
be  willing  to  reveal  in  advance  how 
that  would  work. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  own  discus- 
sions that  the  result  would  not  be 
chaos.  It  would  b*^,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
convenient, but  there  is  no  thought,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  point- 
ed out,  that  we  would  have  a  disrup- 
tion in  the  orderly  process  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ships  at  sea  would  continue 
to  steam.  Our  Armed  Forces  would 
remain  on  the  job.  Social  security 
checks  would  go  out.  At  some  point,  it 
would  get  to  be  very  inconvenient,  but 


there  would  not  be  any  precipitous 
kind  of  anarchy  developing  as  a  result 
of  this. 

I  cannot  give  a  more  complete 
answer  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  assume  that  there  is 
still  a  question  as  to  how  that  crisis 
might  be  met. 

You     know,     Mr.     President,     it     is 

ironic 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  if  he  would  like  to 
answer  the  same  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  lend  to  subscribe  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  make  the  point  that  we 
have  a  law  concerning  impoundment, 
and  we  also  have  a  debt  limit  law  that 
we  have  passed  subsequent  to  that 
where  we  knocked  out  the  temporary 
debt  limit.  I  would  feel  that  the  courts 
would  have  to  construe  that  to  mean 
we  knew  what  we  were  doing  when  we 
eliminated  the  temporary  debt  limit. 
and  by  doing  so.  we  intended  that  the 
President  could  .spend  what  he  had  on 
hand,  but  not  spend  what  he  did  not 
have  on  hand.  That  would  mean  that 
he  would  have  the  power  to  decide  to 
pay  this  bill  and  not  that  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  would  have  the  power, 
under  those  circum.slances.  to  tell 
people  to  hold  up  on  certain  spending, 
to  either  defer  or  stretch  out  construc- 
tion on  things  under  way.  even  to  lay 
off  Federal  employees  if  he  needed  to. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  things  he  can  do 
on  the  theory  that  he  could  only  pay 
what  he  had  the  money  to  pay.  and  he 
could  only  incur  the  obligations  that 
he  had  the  money  to  fund. 

I  would  assume  by  the  time  they  got 
through  studying  it  all  they  would 
conclude  that,  in  effect,  the  facts  of 
the  case  supersede  the  anti-impound- 
ment law  and  that  the  President  has 
the  power  to  spend  what  he  has  on 
hand  but  it  is  against  the  law  to  spend 
what  he  does  not  have.  Therefore,  he 
could  pay  those  things  he  though 
would  claim  the  highest  priority. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  if  we  found  ourselves  in 
that  situation.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
that  we  would  work  it  out.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  .saying  he  would 
vote  to  increa.sc  the  debt  limit  provid- 
ed we  had  a  firm  arrangement  where 
we  were  going  to  bring  spending  under 
control. 

To  my  point  of  view,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  not  only  reduce  spending 
but  you  also  will  have  to  put  some  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  or  raise  taxes  to  meet 
this  problem.  In  my  view  we  would 
probably  have  to  do  both,  cut  spend- 
ing and  rai.se  taxes  to  get  the  votes 
necessary,  provided  Senators  were  sin- 
cere. 

The  Senator  may  have  heard  me 
over  the  speaker  that  no  doubt  if  the 
bill    failed    to    pass,    the    first    thing 


would  be  we  would  have  frantic  en- 
treaties from  the  White  House  to 
change  our  votes.  But  I  think  if  we 
stuck  to  our  guns  we  could  at  that 
time  force  a  compromise  that  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  spending  and  an 
increase  in  taxes,  or  both,  if  enough 
Senators  insisted  on  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  just  make  this  observation.  I 
see  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
on  the  floor,  and  there  is  no  one  in 
this  body  for  whom  I  have  more  re- 
spect. In  fact,  before  we  left  on  our 
recess  this  summer  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  gave  a  speech  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  which  I  had  copied 
and  sent  to  friends  all  over  New 
Hampshire,  saying  it  was  probably  the 
most  lucid  recitation  of  the  facts  we 
were  facing.  For  3  weeks  I  went 
around  my  State  saying  what  Senator 
Dole  had  said  on  this  floor. 

When  I  came  here  in  1981.  the  debt 
ceiling  issue  first  came  up  within  4  or 
5  weeks  of  the  time  we  were  sworn  in 
as  Members  of  this  body.  I  was  told 
since  we  were  now  in  the  majority  and 
since  we  had  a  Republican  President 
in  the  While  House,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely irresponsible— irresponsible— to 
vote  against  increasing  the  ceiling. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  argument 
was  made,  which  was  true  at  that 
time,  that  checks  would  not  go  out  and 
that  all  things  would  come  to  a  halt. 
The  most  compelling  argument  was 
that  under  the  status  of  the  code  at 
that  time,  had  we  not  pa.ssed  it.  it 
would  have  required  immediate  liqui- 
dation of  the  prior  debt  since  we 
would  have  then  been  operating  under 
a  $400  billion  permanent  debt  limit 
ceiling  and  everything  else  was  tempo- 
rary. 

That  argument  made  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  me  and  I  voted  once  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit.  Then  I  voted 
twice  and  three  times. 

Let  me  confess  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  I  ran  for  this  office 
in  New  Hampshire.  I  chastened  my 
Democratic  opponent  for  doing  the 
same  thing.  I  have  done  precisely  what 
I  criticized  him  for  doing.  The  record 
will  show  that  clearly.  There  is  no 
reason  for  hiding  it.  It  is  true. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  point 
here  that  I  am  seriously  considering 
voting  against  this  measure  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
were  saying,  and  that  is  to  precipitate 
a  crisis.  1  do  not  think  it  is  important 
that  we  go  home  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember. As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  great- 
est service  we  can  probably  do  for  the 
country  would  be  to  stay  here  and 
have  one  whale  of  a  squabble  right 
through  Christmas  Eve  and  at  least 
make  some  progress.  Maybe  it  is 
higher  taxes  but  not  without  lower 
spending.  Maybe  it  is  a  combination  of 
both.  Maybe  it  is  an  across-the-board 
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(111  Maybe  it  is  a  change  in  index- 
ation. Maybe  all  of  us  will  have  to  give 
up  some  of  the  things  we  hold  so 
dearly. 

This  much  I  know:  These  economists 
come  to  us  and  say.  1984  is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  tacitly  have  made  an  agree- 
ment and  have  said  it  is  too  hot  to 
handle  right  now,  let  us  not  touch  it 
with  a  10-foot  pole,  let  us  get  through 
the  election  and  then  we  will  take  care 
of  the  whole  thing." 

First.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  were 
elected  here  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
perpetuation.  That  is  No.  1. 

Second.  I  do  not  think  any  of  those 
economists  really  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.  All  the  interest  rates  have 
to  do  is  bump  1'::  points,  and  we  will 
be  in  the  middle  of  another  recession 
in  the  middle  of  1984.  Quite  frankly, 
whether  you  are  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat I  think  the  people  will  say,  'You 
all  have  to  go,"  and  they  will  be  right. 
I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
reaching  the  point  where  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  to  get  anything 
done  around  here  is  in  a  period  of 
crisis.  What  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do is  saying  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  saying,  if  I  may  paraphrase 
them,  is  we  need  some  kind  of  a  crisis 
to  force  us  to  take  necessary  action  to 
correct  the  deficit  problem.  But  it  will 
be  a  minicrisis  because  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  the  social  se- 
curity checks  will  still  go  out. 

I  know  this  much:  I  wa.s  not  elected 
to  this  body  to  be  here  for  6  years  and 
see  the  national  debt  go  from  $1  tril- 
lion to  $2  trillion.  I  will  not  vote  for 
these   increases   much   longer.    I    have 
not  made  up  my  mind  what  I  am  going 
to  do  now.  I  am  thinking  about  it.  But 
I  am  getting  perilously  do.se  to  think- 
ing  the   Senator    from    Colorado   and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  have 
put  their  finger  on  the  magic  button 
by  saying.  "Let  us  have  it  out   right 
now.  Let  us  put  everyone's  feet  to  the 
fire,  the  administration,  the  Congress. 
Let  us  do  the  tough  thing." 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  ex- 
presses the  frustration  we  all  feel,  but 
we  have  2  be  a  little  realistic.  We 
cannot  always  have  it  our  way.  Some 
in  this  body  say.  oh.  let  us  cut  spend- 
ing: other  people  say.  let  us  raise 
taxes.  We  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do 
either.  The  deficit  keeps  going  up.  I 
believe  we  have  to  find  51  in  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  will- 
ing to  vote  on  a  balanced  package. 

I  just  left  a  press  conference  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 


BoREN).  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop).  We 
want  to  address  this  crisis  if.  in  fact, 
there  is  a  crisis.  But  it  has  to  be  done 
in  a  realistic  way. 

There  are  never  going  to  be  enough 
votes  in  here  to  reduce  this  debt  by 
just  cutting  spending.  It  will  make  a 
good  speech,  but  the  votes  are  not 
there.  There  are  not  enough  votes  in 
here  to  do  it  all  by  raising  taxes.  What 
we  have  tried  to  put  together  is  the 
package  that  will  assure  the  President 
that,  before  we  get  into  any  lax  in- 
creases, we  are  going  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

We  have  a  $120  billion  package.  It 
was  motivated  by  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor BoREN.  Senator  Danforth.  and 
Senator  Wallop,  who  came  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  said 
we  have  to  do  something,  much  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  just 
.said.  After  a  lot  of  debate  and  .some 
changes,  their  resolution  was  adopted 
by,  I  think  the  last  time  I  looked  at 
the  record.  13  to  0.  There  were  seven 
members  who  were  not  recorded. 

Based  on  that  re.solution.  the  staff 
went  to  work.  The  re.solution  said  to 
report  by  next  March.  We  cannot  wait 
until  next  March.  Nothing  is  going  to 
happen  next  March.  It  is  going  to 
happen  this  year  or  it  is  going  to 
happen  late  in  1985.  And  1985  might 
be  too  late. 

We  can  precipitate  a  crisis  here.  I 
assume,  by  voting  down  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  is  all  right  with  this  Senator.  I 
guess. 

Mr.    RUDMAN.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  question  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  My  que.stion  was  a 
very  sincere  one.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  has  tried  mightily  to  get 
people  to  do  the  very  kind  of  thing  we 
are  talking  about  here  this  afttrnoon. 
With  all  of  his  great  persuasive  power, 
the  facts  are  the  facts:  we  have  not 
succeeded.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  feel  we  have  a  better  chance  if. 
the  following  day.  the  checks  may  not 
go  out? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  bet  you  will  have  a 
lot  of  phone  calls  and  a  few  people 
wondering  what  happened,  that  we 
have  been  here  all  year  long  and  we 
could  not  act  fast  enough  to  preserve 
my  .social  .security  check  or  my  veter- 
ans check. 

Talk  about  a  crisis  for  the  President. 
The  President  might  be  a  little  dis- 
tre.ssed.  but  I  think  there  might  be 
others  in  the  country  who  would  be  a 
little  more  di-stressed. 

Again.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  minority  there.  I 
always  took  great  delight  in  voting 
against  the  debt  ceiling.  I  put  out  a  big 
press  release  every  time  I  did  that  and 
.said.  I  was  a  fiscal  con.servative.  I  must 
say  I  voted  for  a  lot  of  farm  programs 
and  other  things  that  helped  increase 
that  debt. 


There  is  something  about  becoming 
part  of  the  majority  around  here.  You 
have  to  change  a  little  bit.  You  have 
to  make  things  happen.  You  may  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
made  a  point  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  that  I  think  will  help  answer 
his  question. 

No.  1.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have 
to  do  that,  according  to  the  plan  about 
which  Senator  Armstrong.  Senator 
Long,  and  myself  have  been  talking. 
None  of  us  expect  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems  overnight.  However,  if  we 
are  persuasive  enough  to  get  enough 
of  our  colleagues  to  vote  this  down, 
some  initial  form  of  spending  control 
might  be  put  in  place.  Then,  we  could 
continue  to  force  this  issue  every  45  to 
60  days  until  the  Congress  has  ade- 
quately addressed  our  fiscal  problems. 
I  do  not  expect  we  are  going  to  get  a 
package  out  of  this  that  is  going  to 
solve  the  whole  debt  problem.  I  wish 
we  could. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
spending  cuts  from  the  Presidents 
salary  on  down  to  the  janitors  .salary. 
and  everybody  el.se  included  who  re- 
ceives a  Government  check,  to  solve 
this  problem.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  politically  realistic. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
think  if  we  do  this  in  a  methodical 
fashion  and  do  it  now.  we  can  precipi- 
tate action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
now.  make  some  headway,  do  it  again 
in  February,  do  it  again  in  March,  .so 
we  can  systematically  start  reducing 
this  deficit  so  in  2  or  3  years,  we  can 
see  the  light  so  we  finally  have  this 
thing  stopped?  We  are  not  making  it 
this  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  dismiss  the  ar- 
guments, obviously,  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  are  making  a  valiant  effort 
for  .something  to  happen.  I  am  willing 
to  vote  for  spending  cuts.  Maybe  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is  precipitate  a 
crisis.  I  have  to  believe  there  is  an- 
other way  thai  is  going  to  require  give 
and  take  from  everybody. 

Mr.   DANFORTH.   Mr.   President,   I 
wonder   if   the  Senator   from   Kansas 
would  yield  at  this  point. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  interested  in 
hearing  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado about  how  we  have  to  precipi- 
tate a  crisis,  as  though  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  to  precipitate  a  crisis  on 
purpose.  I  suggest  that  we  already 
have  a  crisis.  When  we  have  a  national 
debt    which    is    now    at    $1.3    trillion. 


going  up  to  $1.6  trillion  by  1986.  going 
up  to  $2  trillion  under  the  present 
schedule  of  events,  we  already  have  a 
crisis.  We  do  not  need  to  create  a 
crisis;  we  have  a  crisis. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  need  more  of  a  crisis  than  we  have 
right  now.  The  question  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  takes  polit- 
ical courage  is  not  to  vote  against  the 
debt  ceiling.  Politicians,  for  I  suppose 
as  old  as  the  country  is.  have  voted 
against  increasing  the  national  debt. 
There  is  no  courage  in  that.  That  is  a 
press  release.  That  is  something  that 
gains  us  popularity.  It  helps  us  win 
elections,  to  go  out  and  vote  against 
national  debt.  It  is  a  wonderful  TV 
commerical.  to  vote  against  the  na- 
tional debt. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  takes 
courage.  Mr.  President:  To  put  togeth- 
er a  plan  to  do  something  about  the 
crisis  that  exists.  What  takes  courage 
is  to  put  together  a  legislative  measure 
which  is  going  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit.  That  is  the  hard  work. 
That  is  what  Senator  Dole  has  done. 
Senator  Dole  has.  I'i  hours  ago.  re- 
leased to  the  press  a  plan  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  about  $120  bil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period  of  time.  Is  it 
going  to  be  enacted  into  law?  It  may 
be  because  of  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  some  of  us  feel.  But  the  hard 
thing  that  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
are  going  to  have  to  do,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  is  agree  to  the  kinds 
of  measure  he  is  proposing,  which  deal 
with  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget 
which  deal  with  the  entitlement  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  these  great  un- 
touchables that  many  of  us  feel  so 
strongly  about. 

What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is 
not  just  say.  oh.  look  at  the  crisis,  or 
can  we  increase  the  crisis,  but  come  up 
with  a  program  in  order  to  deal  with 
it.  That  is  what  Senator  Dole  has 
done.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  those 
who  are  questioning  Senator  Dole 
that,  instead  of  voting  against  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling,  we  should  do 
something  positive,  affirmative,  and 
constructive  to  help  this  country.  That 
is  support  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Who  has  the 
floor.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Of  course. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  my  friend  from  Mi.ssouri. 
He  is  absolutely  right.  He  has  a  bill 
pending  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I 
believe  it  is  called  the  Danforth- 
Boren-Rudman  bill.  It  addresses  the 
question  of  indexing  the  CPI  in  a  very 


realistic  way.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  realistic  question.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor think  he  has  a  good  chance  of 
passing  that  tomorrow,  or  does  he 
think  he  may  have  a  better  chance  of 
passing  it  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  when 
we  said,  "No  more  debt"?  Which  sce- 
nario would  the  Senator  prefer  for  the 
passage  of  his  legislation? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  believe  that  the 
last  best  chance  of  reducing  the  deficit 
by  a  substantial  margin  in  this  session 
of  Congress  is  to  support  the  proposal 
that  Senator  Dole  has  made  today.  I 
believe  that  it  incorporates  the  basic 
concepts  of  CPI  minus  3  in  a  way 
which  is  much  more  palatable  politi- 
cally. It  also  deals  with  appropriations. 
It  ai.so  has  some  specific  tax  proposals, 
mainly  closing  loopholes. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  should  focus 
our  attention  on  the  one  proposal  that 
has  the  best  chance  of  passing.  I  do 
not  believe  that  voting  against  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  is  going  to  materially 

increase  the  po.ssibility 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  about  to  ask  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  thinks  it 
might  be  better  to  let  us  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  legislation  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  announced 
today,  which  I  will  support,  before  we 
have  to  vote  on  the  pending  measure. 
My  point.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  is  simply  this:  I  do  not  think 
it  will  pass,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  thinks  it  will. 
But  it  might  pass  if  we  precipitated  a 
crisis  within  a  crisis,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  earlier  comment  that  we 
are  in  one  now. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  that  it  will  pass.  I 
do  not  think  I  would  put  my  bankroll 
on  it.  but  I  think  there  is  at  least  a 
reasonable  chance  that  it  will  pass, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  growing  sense  of  urgency  not  only 
in  Congress  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  well.  I  think  that  sense  of  ur- 
gency has  to  be  channeled  to  some 
useful  purpose,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  Senator  Dole  has  given  us. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Senator  Matting- 
LY  was  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Armstrong  would 
focus  the  attention  more  toward 
reform?  We  keep  talking  about  crises, 
which  probably  is  an  overstatement. 
But  the  problem  is  that  if  you  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  to  $1.6  trillion,  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  turn  their  back 
and  go  home,  which  is  what  they 
always  do.  until  the  next  time  it  comes 


up.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  if 
you  lower  that  to  the  level  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has.  it  really 
tends  to  focus  attention  where  it 
should  be  focused? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  trying  to 
do.  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
get  off  the  gimmicks  and  on  to  the 
substance.  I  think  that  substance  is 
exactly  what  Senator  Dole  is  talking 
about  in  this  bill.  I  hope  we  could 
form  the  kind  of  bipartisan  concensus 
for  Senator  Doles  proposal  so  that  we 
could  do  some  real  legislating. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  do  not  want 
any  gimmicks,  either,  but  does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  if  you  are 
trying  to  get  something  substantive, 
this  will  force  it  to  happen,  rather 
than  extending  it  out  to  some  long 
future  date?  We  do  have  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  take  a  recess  and  go 
home. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  have  said  that  we  should  not 
recess  on  November  18.  and  that  is 
fine  with  me,  provided  we  are  doing 
something  constructive.  I  do  not  think 
it  does  us  good  to  sit  around  if  we  are 
going  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
believe  there  really  is  one  way  we  can 
do  something  constructive,  and  that  is 
to  support  the  sort  of  legislation 
which  Senator  Dole  has  proposed, 
which  will  require  all  of  us  to  give 
something  on  something  that  is  very 
important  to  us. 

Senator  Armstrong  feels  very 
strongly  about  not  raising  taxes. 
Other  Senators  feel  very  strongly 
about  not  touching  the  entitlement 
programs.  Some  feel  strongly  about 
taxes.  But  if  you  believe  that  the  size 
of  the  deficit  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, then  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  give  on  some  things  that  you  have 
thought  are  important  but  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  ab.solute  priority. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  talking  about  giving 
on  things.  Why  do  we  not  go  back  to 
the  summer  of  1982  and  just  get  the 
rest  of  the  cuts  we  were  supposed  to 
get  when  we  passed  the  $100  billion 
tax  package,  which  we  did  not  get? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  were  able  to 
spend  an  hour  putting  on  paper  every- 
thing that  should  be  done  for  the  defi- 
cit, he  would  have,  by  his  lights,  the 
perfect  program.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  were  to  do  the  same,  he 
would  have,  by  his  lights,  a  perfect 
program.  The  same  for  me  or  for  Sen- 
ator Long  or  for  anybody  else.  We  all 
have  in  our  own  minds  the  perfect  ap- 
proach to  reduce  the  deficit. 

However,  somehow,  we  will  have  to 
put  together  something  that  nobody 
likes  very  much  but  that  everybody 
will  go  along  with.  That  means  that, 
among  other  things,  we  will  have  to 
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have     both     President     Reagan     and 
Speaker  O'Neill  under  the  same  roof. 

Yes,  if  I  were  doing  it,  I  would  be 
happy  to  just  concentrate  on  the 
spending  side,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  together  a  concen- 
sus unless  all  of  us  give  something, 
and  that  is  Senator  Dole's  proposal. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  think  that  lim- 
iting the  increase  on  the  increase  gives 
us  the  time  to  come  up  with  some  re- 
forms, and  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  AH. MS  1  KONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  close  to  a  vote.  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  10 
seconds? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate 
that.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
to  put  in  perspective  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  reflect  carefully  upon 
the  course  of  this  debate.  I  think  that 
upon  reflection,  he  might  not  wish  to 
characterize  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas  as  the  only  possible 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  do  not  happen  to  favor  the  propos- 
al of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  I 
would  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able and  thoughtful  approach.  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana also  has  a  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  approach.  Some  people 
think  his  better.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  an  approach  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  .some  persons,  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

There  is  no  exclusive  title  to  one 
idea  that  is  the  only  one  you  have  to 
be  for  if  you  favor  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New    Hampshire    is    the    appropriate 

one. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  thinks 
the  answer  to  this  is  the  proposal  he 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ad- 
vanced this  afternoon,  then  put  it  up 
as  an  amendment,  and  let  us  vote  on 
it.  I  do  not  favor  that  proposal,  but  I 
do  favor  breaking  this  logjam.  We  are 
in  a  gridlock.  Let  us  settle  this. 

The  worst  thing  we  can  do  is  to  say. 
"Put  it  on  auto-pilot  and  increase  the 
debt  limit  $200  billion  or  $300  billion.  " 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
vote  this  bill  down  than  to  let  that 
happen.  If  there  are  votes  for  any  rea- 


sonable reform  short  of  doing  that, 
then  let  us  prove  it  by  voting  for  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  tempted  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  tempted  to  support 
his  position.  But  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  at  this  point.  I  hope  the 
record  makes  that  clear. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr  LONG.  I  have  not  finally  made 
up  my  mind  on  it. 

Let  me  .say  this  to  the  Senator:  one 
of  the  reasons  I  find  myself  inclined  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
in  great  sympathy  with  the  position 
he  is  taking  is  that  I  can  recall  the 
days  when  we  really  used  this  debt 
limit  to  help  control  .spending.  Back  in 
the  days  when  Harry  Byrd.  Sr..  was 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
President  Eisenhower  found  it  his 
painful  duty  to  come  up  here  and  ask 
us  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  Prior  to 
that  time,  if  you  will  just  look  at  the 
figures,  we  had  actually  been  reducing 
the  publicly  held  debt,  and  under 
President  Truman's  term,  we  actually 
reduced  the  debt  on  an  overall  basis 
due  to  a  number  of  factors  that  have 
to  do  with  war  surpluses  and  things 
like  that.  But  when  President  Eisen- 
hower became  President,  he  found  it 
his  painful  duty  to  ask  us  to  increase 
that  debt  limit. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Byrd, 
Sr.— and  keep  in  mind  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.. 
was  a  Democrat  who  supported  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower for  President  against  the 
nominee  of  his  own  party— Senator 
Byrd.  Sr..  chairman  of  the  committee, 
simply  was  not  willing  to  go  along  with 
that  increase  unless  they  had  certain 
concessions  and  certain  understand- 
ings about  what  was  going  to  be  done 
about  spending,  we  did  not  pass  what 
they  -sent  up  here.  We  passed  some- 
thing less  than  that  with  an  under- 
standing that  they  were  going  to  do 
certain  things  to  help  bring  spending 
under  control. 

Now  the  Senator  knows,  and  I  be- 
lieve 1  know  it.  and  everything  I  read 
tells  me  this,  that  the  way  it  stands 
now  the  administration  is  not  plan- 
ning to  ask  us  to  vote  for  any  tax  in- 
crease measure  and  not  planning  to 
.send  any  drastic  spending  cuts  up  here 
on  the  theory  it  is  better  to  leave 
things  as  they  are  until  after  the  next 
election,  and  they  would  consider 
those  things  after  the  next  election, 
that  is.  in  1985.  But  there  are  not 
many  Senators  who  agree  with  that. 

Take  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Dole.  He  is  working  now 
trying  to  put  together  a  package 
where  we  both  cut  spending  and  we 

raise  taxes  to  try   to  help  meet  this 

problem. 
I   must  differ  with   my   friend  here 

who  says  that  the  best  way  to  control 


spending  is  to  pass  this  measure  just 
the  way  it  stands,  becau.se  once  we  do 
that  we  turn  the  White  House  loose 
and  .say  nothing  will  happen  until 
1985. 

If  I  were  a  businessman  out  there 
looking  at  the  interest  rates  being 
higher  than  they  should  be  and  look- 
ing at  the  Third  World  going  broke 
and  not  being  able  to  pay  their  debts 
because  the  interest  rates  are  tied  to 
the  American  dollar,  which  they  must 
pay  or  default  — I  would  find  myself 
saying  that  this  just  means  there  is  no 
hope  until  after  the  American  elec- 
tion, and  then  you  might  hope  that 
the  President  might  change  course 
and  at  that  point  decide  he  will  sup- 
port the  tax  increase  and  major  spend- 
ing cuts  that  he  refuses  to  support  at 
this  point. 

So  if  we  pass  this  bill,  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  That  is  our  last  chance  to  do  any- 
thing to  bring  fiscal  responsibility  into 
this  Government  between  now  and  the 
next  election.  That  is  a  way  of  saying 
we  will  clear  the  decks  now.  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  taxes. 

Look  at  what  we  have  out  of  the 
White  Hou.se.  We  are  told  out  of  the 
White  Hou.se  that  even  if  we  try  to 
pass  the  Presidents  own  recommenda- 
tion, which  is  a  contingent  tax.  it  is  a 
5-percent  surtax  on  income  and  a  tax 
on  oil.  even  if  we  pass  the  President's 
own  recommendation  he  will  veto  it 
unless  we  agree  to  a  whole  bunch  of 
spending  cuts  which  .so  far  as  I  know- 
have  not  been  specified.  He  is  finding 
an  excuse  to  veto  his  own  recommen- 
dation. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  deficits 
under  control  unless  we  tell  them  that 
Sorry,  the  money  is  not  there.  You 
cannot  spend  it  because  you  do  not 
have  it.  and  if  you  want  more  money 
then  there  is  a  way  you  can  get  it.  You 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  us  or 
something.  Do  not  say  we  cannot  do 
anything." 

There  are  45  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
Helms  amendment  which  would  have 
required  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
cut  on  everything.  Forty-five  Senators 
are  a  lot  of  Senators.  That  is  only  six 
less  than  a  majority.  So  to  say  we 
cannot  do  anything,  therefore  we 
must  pass  this  bill  and  just  turn  it  all 
loose  to  just  go  the  way  things  are 
going  for  the  next  year  and  a  half 
until  after  the  election  is  not  going  to 
achieve  anything. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  referred 
us  to  his  amendment.  If  we  had  pas.sed 
the  amendment  he  started  out  with, 
that  would  have  really  done  some  good 
as  far  as  fi.scal  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned. He  was  proposing  to  cut  the 
entitlement  programs  3  points  on  the 
inflation:  for  the  first  3  points  of  infla- 
tion you  would  not  get  an  increase  in 
social  security  or  the  other  entitle- 
ment programs.  Then  he  was  going  to 
couple  that  with  saying  you  would  not 
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get  the  first  3  points  in  indexing  on 
the  tax  law.  That  would  have  really 
done  a  lot  of  good. 

But  look  what  he  had  to  settle  for.  a 
[Mous  hope.  That  is  all  this  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  is  that  we 
agreed  to.  And  even  that  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  is  not  part  of  the 
debt  limit  bill,  is  if 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  here? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
bill.  It  is  a  Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  a  Senate  resolution, 
not  even  a  part  of  this  bill  here.  It  will 
not  go  to  the  White  House.  It  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senale  resolution  that 
the  deficits  are  loo  high,  that  we 
should  try  to  find  ways  to  both  raise 
taxes  and  cut  spending. 

Fine:  I  have  been  going  that  way  for 
some  time. 

If  we  pass  that  resolution  just  exact- 
ly the  way  it  is.  what  does  it  mean?  It 
does  not  even  go  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  just  a  pious  hope.  Every- 
one knows  that  we  are  not  going  to 
save  this  country  with  a  pious  hope. 
We  tried  that  too  many  times  before. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Doles  approach  that  was  sug- 
gested this  afternoon  is  much  more 
concrete  than  a  pious  hope.  Senator 
Dole  has  proposed  a  specific  legisla- 
tive approach  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit  by  about  $120  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  incorporates  within  it  very 
much  the  same  concept  that  Senator 
Boren  and  Senator  Wallop  and  I  pro- 
posed in  CPI  minus  3.  His  is  2 '2  per- 
cent for  2  years  rather  than  3  percent 
for  3  years.  But  it  is  essentially  th(* 
same  concept. 

I  have  always  said  with  respect  to 
CPI  minus  3  that  there  is  nothing 
written  in  stone  about  CPI  minus  3.  I 
have  said  that  what  it  is  is  a  kind  of  a 
stand-in  for  concept  and  the  concept  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  deficit  we  cannot  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficit  to  a  rea.sonable  level 
without  getting  at  both  the  revenue 
side  of  the  budget  and  the  entitle- 
ments. 

What  is  wishful  thinking  in  my  opin- 
ion, what  is  pie  in  the  sky  thinking  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  think  that  we  can 
solve  the  deficit  fiddling  with  the  debt 
ceiling.  When  does  that  work?  Maybe 
.sometime  in  the  distant  past  when 
Harry  Byrd.  Sr..  was  around  here,  but 
never  since  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  been  around  here  has  the  debt 
ceiling  had  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
size  of  the  deficit. 

What  has  an  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
deficit  is  real  legislation,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  we  should  be  debating. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  .say  to  the  Senator  we 
will  solve  the  whole  thing  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill  here.  They  will  be  on  a 
cash  basis.  All  they  can  spend  is  what 
they  are  taking  in.  The  whole  thing 
would  be  solved.  I  admit  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  uproar  when  you  hear  from 
the  people  affected.  I  agree  with  that. 
It  would  probably  be  drastic  if  we  do 
that.  What  it  means  is  you  cannot  go 
deeper  in  debt.  All  you  can  spend  is 
what  you  are  taking  in. 

At  least.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
could  be  used  as  leverage,  and  that  is 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
This  is  the  only  measure  we  have  that 
offers  us  any  real  potential  leverage  to 
do  anything  about  spending.  We  tried 
all  the  rest  of  it.  and  that  is  the  only 
leverage  we  have  to  put  the  pressure 
on  the  President  and  the  White  House 
and  others  to  get  a  vote  and  say  we 
have  to  do  two  things,  either  of  which 
are  not  nece.s.sarily  popular.  We  have 
to  cut  spending  and  raise  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mr. 
Dole)  is  trying  to  do  something  about 
that.  He  has  shown  leadership  and  a 
lot  of  courage  to  try  to  do  something, 
even  though  we  have  not  had  any  sig- 
nals out  of  the  While  House  that  they 
are  for  any  of  it.  But  his  package  is 
not  on  this  bill. 

If  the  Dole  bill  or  the  Dole  amend- 
ment had  been  agreed  to.  then  we 
could  say  we  are  getting  somewhere. 
We  are  going  to  improve  the  situation 
about  $120  billion  over  3  years.  Bui 
that  proposal  is  not  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
just  take  1  minute,  and  then  I  think 
we  want  to  vote  on  this. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. The  amendment  that  I  proposed 
is  obviously  not  the  only  solution.  I 
mean  there  are  probably  a  lot  better 
solutions.  But  we  tried  to  balance,  put 
together  a  balanced  package,  and  that 
does  not  please  everyone,  but  certainly 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  and  a  number  of 
Senators  have  made  a  lot  of  effort  to 
try  to  find  a  solution.  Maybe  we  will 
do  it  yet. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
encourage  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
offer  his  propo.sal  as  an  amendment  so 
that  we  can  see  if  the  votes  are  there. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  100  percent  right,  that  it  is 
going  to  sail  through  and  solve  the 
problem. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  it.  I 
wish  to  debate  the  issue.  I  wish  to  look 
at  the  pieces  of  it  and  raise  some  ques- 
tions, and  whether  I  will  vote  for  it  or 
not  I  wish  to  reserve  my  judgment  on 
it.  But  I  say  to  him  get  it  up.  and  I 
hope  that  Senator  Danforth  and  Sen- 
ator BoREN  will  bring  out  their  bill  as 
well  and  others  and  I  will  have  som.e 
amendments  to  suggest. 


But  let  us  do  not  just  whistle  this 
bill  through  and  pass  the  debt  ceiling 
increase  and  not  at  least  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem. 

I  think  we  should  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  which  is  really  not  a 
great  reform.  It  just  lowers  the  total 
and  at  least  keeps  the  issue  before  us 
next  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  informally  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
think  we  more  or  less  agreed  on  what 
would  be  germane  amendments  we 
wished  to  give  Senators  on  each  side 
an  up-or-down  vote.  If  they  are  going 
to  start  offering  War  Powers  Act 
amendments  and  nuclear  freeze 
amendments.  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  those. 

So  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  we  will  have  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  and  cosponsor  the  Arm- 
strong amendment. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  American  people  are  tired  of 
hearing  that  tomorrow,  always  tomor- 
row, we  will  get  the  Federal  budget 
under  control. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  force 
us  to  get  it  under  control.  It  would 
reduce  the  new  debt  limit  from  $1,614 
billion  to  $1,450  billion.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $61  billion  over  the  current 
limit.  Basically,  this  increase  gives  the 
Government  enough  money  to  run 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  That 
way,  I  hope  it  will  force  this  Chamber, 
the  House,  and  the  President  to  ear- 
nestly address  the  problem  of  the 
swelling  public  debt. 

THE  DEBT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  debt  hangs  over  our 
heads  like  Damocles"  sword,  threaten- 
ing to  chop  off  the  recovery. 

For  example,  in  1980  the  total  public 
debt  was  $907  billion.  Next  Monday  or 
so.  it  will  reach  $1,389  billion.  That  is 
an  increase  of  53  percent. 

During  the  same  time,  the  annual 
deficit  has  risen  from  $60  billion— 2 
percent  of  GNP-in  1980  to  S207  bil- 
lion—6  percent  of  GNP— now. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  has  just 
about  doubled,  rising  from  $74  billion 
to  $148  billion. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will 
take  the  amount  of  public  debt  in- 
curred during  the  first  207  years  of 
our  history,  and  we  will  double  it  in 
the  next  6. 

What  does  this  mean?  As  Paul 
Volker  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  week,  the  prospect  of  per- 
sistent high  deficits  is  threatening  the 
balance  and  ultimate  sustainability  of 
the  recovery  itself. 

More  specifically,  such  huge  budget 
deficits  create  at  least  three  major 
problems. 

They  hold  interest  rates  up. 
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They  threaten  to  reignite  inflation. 

And  they  distort  exchange  rates  and 
thereby  create  a  huge  trade  deficit, 
that  has  shifted  more  than  2  million 
jobs  oversesis. 

THE  STALEMATE 

So  what  are  we  doing  about  deficits? 
So  far,  nothing.  Our  two  main  political 
leaders.  President  Reagan  and  Speak- 
er ONeill,  are  acting  like  Alphonse 
and  Gaston,  each  politely  insisting 
that  the  other  step  forward  first. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  unacceptable. 
We  need  a  concerted,  bipartisan  effort 
to  face  the  heat  and  cut  the  deficit. 

PRINCIPLES 

While  doing  so,  we  should  follow 
four  main  principles. 

The  first  principle  Is  timing.  It  is 
economically  unwise  and  politically  ir- 
responsible to  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. It  is  like  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns.  We  must  act.  Not  later.  Now. 

The  seccnd  principle  is  symmetry. 
The  American  people  do  not  trust 
Congress.  Perhaps  rightly,  they  fear 
that  any  tax  increase  will  be  used  not 
to  cut  the  deficit  but  instead  to  fuel 
more  spending.  To  restore  their  trust, 
any  deficit  reduction  package  must 
both  raise  revenue  and  cut  spending, 
preferably  in  equal  measure. 

The  third  principle  is  breadth.  I 
know  that  in  Montana,  people  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  Nation's 
good.  But  only  if  they  know  that  ev- 
erybody el.se  will  sacrifice,  too.  There 
fore,  deficit  reduction  burdens  must  be 
broadly  distributed. 

The  fourth  principle  is  compassion. 
During  the  past  few  years,  lower-  and 
moderate-income  people  have  borne 
heavy  economic  burdens.  We  should 
not  make  them  heavier. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  PROPOSALS 

One  constructive  propo.sal  is  the 
Danforth-Boren- Wallop  three-for-all 
proposal.  S.  1627.  which  would  reduce 
the  indexing  of  taxes  and  non-means- 
te-sted  entitlements,  both,  by  3  per- 
centage points,  thereby  reducing  the 
deficit  by  about  $117  billion. 

I  like  the  broad  approach  taken  in  S. 
1627. 

However.  I  also  have  several  specific 
concerns  about  it.  I  am  concerned  that 
it  may  have  a  disproportionate  impact 
on  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  may  .set  a  bad  precedent 
by  manipulating  indexing.  And  I  am 
concerned  that  it  does  not  touch  mili- 
tary spending. 

I  hope  these  concerns  can  be  ad- 
dressed. For  example.  I  am  studying 
whether  the  tax  indexing  provision 
should  be  replaced  by  a  proportional 
surtax,  whether  the  zero  bracket 
amount  should  be  fully  indexed,  and 
whether  we  should  broaden  the  pro- 
posal by  including  a  temporary  corpo- 
rate tax  increase. 

Another  constructive  proposal  is  the 
one     Finance    Committee    Chairman 


DoLt  iia-s  lakf  in  Uk-  drall  delifit  n- 
duction  package  he  announced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tors Danforth.  Boren,  Wallop,  and 
Dole.  They  have  submitted  construc- 
tive proposals.  They  have  gotten  the 
debate  underway. 

But  someone  is  missing.  From  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we 
have  heard  nothing.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why.  All  his  political  life.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  campaigned  against 
deficits.  Now  we  have  the  highest  defi- 
cits ever.  But,  even  .so.  President 
Reagan  refu.ses  to  take  his  head  out  of 
the  sand  and  join  the  debate.  Not  the 
debate  about  whether  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. The  debate  about  how. 

Until  he  does,  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
can  make  further  progress. 

THE  AMENDMENT 

This  is  the  background  to  today's 
debate. 

Ahead  of  us  are  huge  deficits  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  And  before  us  is  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  by  $225.6  billion.  That  will  carry 
us  through  until  the  end  of  the  fi.scal 
1984. 

That  is  too  easy.  It  takes  the  pres- 
sure off.  It  lets  us  adjourn  in  a  few 
weeks  and  return  to  our  States  acting 
like  nothing  is  wrong.  Then  we  can 
come  back  in  January  and  go  back  to 
business  as  usual. 

I  believe  that,  instead,  we  extend  the 
public  debt  only  through  the  end  of 
the  year.  That  way.  the  Government 
can  continue  for  a  few  months. 

But  more  importantly,  it  puts  a  gun 
to  our  heads.  It  gives  all  of  us -the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se.  and  the  President- 
enough  time  to  come  up  with  a  .seri- 
ous, long-term  solution  to  the  debt 
problem.  But  no  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  then  work  together  to 
dam  the  river  of  red  ink  that  threat- 
ens to  drown  us  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  previously  been  or- 
dered. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 


CRANSTON),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY).  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden).  would  vote  'yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced.  Yeas,  70; 
nays.  15,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  319  Leg.] 

YEAS-70 

Abdnor 

Gras.sley 

Nickles 

Armstrons 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bauciis 

Hatch 

Pell 

Brntscn 

Haukln.s 

Percy 

Bmgaman 

HechI 

Pre.ssler 

Boren 

Hedin 

Proxmire 

Bosf  h»  itz 

Helm.s 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rieule 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sa.s.ser 

D  Amato 

Lautenbert; 

Simpson 

Denton 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Long 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Matsunaea 

Symms 

Domeniri 

Maltingly 

Thurmond 

Diirenberner 

MrCliire 

Trible 

EaRlrton 

Milcher 

T.songa.s 

East 

Metzcnbauin 

Warner 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Gam 

Murkowski 
NAYS- 15 

Chafee 

Ka.s.sebaiim 

Roth 

Danlorlh 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Dole 

Luftar 

Stevens 

Gorton 

Mathia.s 

Wallop 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Weieker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Andrews 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Baker 

Evan.s 

Kennedy 

Biden 

Glenn 

Levin 

Bumpers 

Goldwaler 

Tower 

Cran.ston 

Hal  field 

Zorinsky 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2458)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  last  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Senators 
Baucus  and  Rudman  be  added  as  co- 
spon.sors  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  deputy  majority  leader. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  what  is  ex- 
pected the  rest  of  this  day  and  what 
can  we  tell  our  people  about  tomor- 
row. Is  there  really  a  Santa  Claus?  In 


other  words,  are  we  really  going  to  be 
in  on  Saturday':' 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  Prt-sident.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  might  say  that 
the  majority  leader  is  absent  tempo- 
rarilv   He  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

It  is  our  intention  to  come  in  and 
resume  consideration  of  this  bill  at  ap- 
proximately 10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
We  intend  to  be  on  this  bill  until  at 
least  6  o'clock  tomorrow  evening. 

We  will  come  into  session  on  Satur- 
day at  10  a.m.  and  continue  on  the  bill. 
HopefuUv.  we  will  try  to  finish  it  if  it 
is  at  all  possible.  Of  course,  if  we  can 
finish  the  bill  tomorrow,  we  will  not  be 
in  Saturday. 

That  is  not  an  idle  threat.  It  just  ap- 
pears that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  amendments  to  this  bill  and  we  wiU 
have  to  proceed  on  Saturday. 
Mr  BYRD.  I  understand. 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  there  is  a  50-50  chance  that  the 
bill  may  be  finished  tomorrow  by  b 
p  m  If  it  is.  we  will  not  be  in  on  Satur- 
day and  we  will  come  in  on  Monday  to 
start  on  the  gas  bill.  The  gas  bill  is 
scheduled  to  be  started  the  first  of  the 
week.  We  hope  we  can  finish  this  debt 
limit  bill  before  Monday. 

Mr  BYRD.  Most  of  us  on  this  side 
are  prepared  to  be  here  on  Saturday.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  50-50 
chance  in  being  here  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  50-50  refers  to 
finishing  tomorrow  night. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  another  problem.  We 
are  supposed  to  meet  on  the  budget 
reconciliation  measure  on  Monday.  H 
we  are  going  to  be  tied  up  on  this  pro- 
posal, we  will  have  a  hard  time  getting 
on  the  reconciliation  measure. 

I  hope  we  will  not  see  Grenada 
amendments  and  Lebanon  amend- 
ments being  offered  to  this  bill.  I  am 
willing  to  work  with  anyone  who  has 
amendments,  particularly  those  which 
might  be  .somewhat  germane.  I  will 
agree  not  to  talk  very  long.  We  could 
finish  this  by  tomorrow. 

Mr   BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator,  and  he  may  have  already 
answered  my  question,  will  there  be 
any  more  rollcall  votes  tonight? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr  BYRD.  We  are  definitely  going 
to  have  rollcall  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr  STEVENS.  We  are  informed 
definitely  there  will  be  rollcall  votes, 
probably  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  times  does  the 
Senate  resume  tomorrow? 

Mr  STEVENS.  We  hope  to  resume 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. ^  ... 
Mr  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
can  we  inquire  if  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Saturday?  So  often,  when  we 
are  in  session  on  Saturday,  some  of  us 
show  up  and  others  fail  to  show  up. 
Then  there  is  a  question  of  protecting 
them  and  stacking  the  votes.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  be  treated  equally,  l 


have  no  objection  to  being  here  Satur- 
day if  you  want  us  to  be  here,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  then  not  be  in  any 
way  deterred  as  far  as  going  forward 
with  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  stacking  of  votes  on  Satur- 
day I  can  assure  the  Senator  if  the 
Senate  is  in  session  on  Saturday,  there 
will  be  votes  on  Saturday. 

Mr  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  said 
earlier  he  would  not  stack  votes  on 
Saturday.  He  might  stack  votes  on 
Monday  but  not  on  Saturday. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  indicated  that  they  at  least 
want  to  take  up  the  debt  ceiling  again 
in  January.  Obviously,  everyone  on 
that  side  wants  to  do  that  because 
they  can  offer  all  of  those  crazy 
amendments  again. 

Some  on  this  side  think  there  will  be 
some  magic  solution  between  now  and 

January.  ,, 

What  I  mav  do  tomorrow  is  offer  a 
15-dav  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  so 
that  we  put  some  pressure  on  people 
to  try  to  face  up  to  the  deficit  problem 
this  year.  That  will  be  whether  we 
want  "to  face  up  to  the  deficits  or  not. 
If  you  want  to  put  it  off  until  next 
yeaV.  forget  it.  Nothing  will  happen 
next  year.  It  is  an  election  year. 

I  am  prepared  to  indicate  to  Sena- 
tors who  are  concerned  about  this, 
who  do  not  raise  it  all  at  once,  who 
want  to  address  it  piecemeal,  that  I  do 
want  to  address  it.  If  we  can  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee the  Budget  Committee,  and  other 
committees,  maybe  we  ought  to  just 
have  a  little  15-day  extension.  That 
would  really  put  some  pressure  on  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  to  do 
something  before  we  leave  here  if.  in 
fact  we  do  leave  here  November  18. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Ye.s. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  on 
the  suggestion  he  is  making.  I  hope  it 
he  pursues  this,  he  thinks  more  in 
terms  of  a  10-day  extension.  Ten  days 
is  plenty  of  time  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  look  carefully  at  this  pack- 
age to  look  at  the  Danforth-Boren 
package,  to  look  at  the  suggestions  I 
have  offered,  and  those  that  others 
have  offered.  The  Budget  Committee 
should  look  at  them. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this,  we  must 
have  active  cooperation  from  down- 
town I  am  told  that  I  may  get  a  tele- 
phone call  yet  this  afternoon  from 
those  who  are  looking  at  a  proposal  I 
have  submitted. 

There  is  no  sense  in  15  days  because 
that  almost  assures  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  November  18  target  date  set 
for  adjournment. 

If  the  Senator  decides  to  pursue  it,  I 
hope  he  will  look  at  7  to  10  days.  Then 
when  we  come  back,  let  us  have  a  full- 


scale  debate.  Let  us  get  these  propos- 
als before  us.  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  suggested,  and  see  if  there 
are  votes  to  pass  something.  Anything 
at  that  point.  Well,  maybe  anything  is 
too  ambitious  a  statement,  but  certain- 
ly some  proposal  is  preferable  to  just 
increasing  the  debt. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  say  one  word  in 
response? 

If,  in  fact,  that  would  happen  tomor- 
row, maybe  all  those  who  have  all 
these  amendments  will  hold  them  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  They  may  look  even 
better  in  2  weeks  than  they  look  now. 
Then  we  can  finish  this  tomorrow  and 
go  onto  something  important. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  do  hope  the  Sena- 
tors will  reflect  a  little  bit  on  the 
schedule  before  us.  Yesterday,  we 
added  a  new  item  to  the  •must"  list. 
That  is  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
We  have  the  reconciliation  bill 
coming,  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  the  continuing  resolution,  which 
must  be  finished  before  November  10. 
If  the  Senator  and  others  are  thinking 
about  extending  this  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  hope  they  will  reflect  on  the 
schedule  that  has  already  been  estab- 
lished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  es- 
tablished by  law.  not  the  leadership. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that. 
We  must  deal  with  reconciliation, 
must  deal  with  the  appropriations 
process  before  November  10.  There 
will  be  three  bills  on  this  floor  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  within 
that  time.  I  assure  the  Senator  there 
is  no  time  for  access  to  the  floor  for 
this  bill.  There  is  no  time. 

Mr     DOLE.    We   can    make    time.    1 
have  heard  that  story  before.  You  can 
bring   up   that   bill   tomorrow   and   it 
could  eat  up  4  days.  You  can  bring  up 
those  bills  tomorrow  or  Saturday. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ap- 
plaud the  very  able  manager  of  the 
bill    the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  DOLE),  for  the  magnificent  way 
he  reacted  to  this  amendment. 
Mr  DOLE.  To  that  defeat. 
Mr   LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor he   has  the  greatest  potential  to 
turn  a  defeat  into  a  victory  of  anybody 
I  know  around  this  place.  I  congratu- 
late him  for  that.  The  Senator,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  has  been  trying  to 
do  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
seeking  to  achieve  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor    from     Louisiana     is    seeking     to 
achieve  bv  his  vote.  The  Senator  has 
been  trying  to  give  us  fiscal  responsi- 

He  even  took  the  lead  in  a  tax  meas- 
ure, the  biggest  tax  increase  we  have 
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passed  in  recent  years,  and  he  assunitd 
the  burden  of  doing  it  on  his  own. 
before  he  had  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  he  is  trying  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  both  reducing  spending 
and  in  raising  taxes  to  reduce  this 
enormous  deficit.  And  he  is  doing  it  on 
his  own.  It  is  not  the  White  House 
pushing  him  to  do  it;  he  is  trying  to 
get  the  White  House  to  come  along.  I 
can  only  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in 
that  regard. 

I  hope  we  can  strengthen  his  hand.  I 
agree  with  him  that  if  this  is  a  10-  or 
15-day  extension  so  we  can  produce  a 
measure  that  will  reduce  spending  and 
raise  taxes  out  of  the  committee, 
which  will  not  only  be  an  authoriza- 
tion but  a  measure  which  takes  effect, 
so  much  the  better.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
support  that  type  of  thing.  So  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  for  both  his  leader- 
ship and  his  genius  and  imagination  in 
saying,  well,  if  that  is  the  way  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  business,  let  us  get 
with  it  and  see  if  we  cannot  reduce 
spending  and  raise  taxes,  do  both,  to 
get  the  genie  back  inside  the  bottle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
commend  both  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  think  there  has  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  here  that  we  need 
to  do  something.  That  is  a  lot  more 
important  than  getting  out  of  here  on 
the  18th.  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, if  we  can  do  it.  We  can  always 
make  another  timetable.  We  make 
those  every  day. 

I  say  to  Senators  about  to  offer  non- 
germane  amendments,  why  not  extend 
this  for  15  days  and  save  these  amend- 
ments? They  arc  all  going  to  be  better 
with  age.  Let  us  go  home. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
a  nongermane  amendment  dealing 
with  the  Cubans.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  that.  I  shall  have  to  draft  .some- 
body to  debate  that.  But  I  hope  we  can 
leave  off  all  the  nongermane  amend- 
ments and.  by  tomorrow  morning.  I 
will  have  prepared  a  12-  or  15-day 
amendment  and  maybe  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  Saturday  or 
maybe  next  week,  we  can  alleviate 
that  and  the  Senate  can  bring  up  more 
important  bills  that  are  pending,  in- 
cluding health  care  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
send  this  amendment  to  the  desk.  I 
want  to  comment  just  a  little  bit  on 
the  Armstrong  amendment  and  what 
happened  to  that.  I  really  think  that 
was  a  positive  sign  for  the  body.  I 
think  it  is  a  positive  sign  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  here  are  concerned  about 
that  deficit  as  it  goes  up  and  up  and 
are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
just  come  in  here  and  are  about  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  some  $200  bil- 
lion, almost  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. There  was  great  concern  about 


that.  I  think  aonic  ot  us  m  this  body, 
including  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
have  certainly  been  concerned. 

I  hope  to  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  tomorrow  that  will  express  doing 
something  about  that.  That  amend- 
ment would  be  just  to  provide  that 
that  debt  ceiling  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  we  incorporate  the  recon- 
ciliation package.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  tried  to 
hold  a  number  of  meetings  to  try  to 
get  some  support  on  his  committee 
and  to  do  something  on  reconciliation. 
It  always  seems  that  we  never  quite 
get  enough  of  a  gun  at  our  head  to  do 
that. 

We  voted  in  this  body  in  July  on 
what  we  would  do  to  save  some  $86  bil- 
lion off  the  debt.  Yet  when  it  comes 
up  to  the  time  that  we  are  supposed  to 
put  that  into  effect,  everybody  sort  of 
starts  slipping  away. 

I  know  that  is  not  all  on  one  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  see  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  are  saying.  "We  shouldn't  lead 
on  this.  "  So  everybody  is  kind  of  sit- 
ting back  saying.  "We  have  to  wait  on 
the  President.  '  The  President  is 
saying  he  is  not  going  to  lead  because 
we  have  not  cut  spending.  So  every- 
body is  saying  they  are  going  to  do 
something,  but  nothing  ever  gets  done. 

This  is  a  vehicle  that  sort  of  gives  us 
a  chance  to  enforce  that.  I  think  the 
vote  on  the  Armstrong  amendment 
shows  that  there  are  some  people  in 
here  ready  to  put  one  more  gun  to  our 
head,  into  our  mouth  or  something 
else,  that  will  cau.se  that. 

I  hope  people  will  be  listening  and 
following  that  tomorrow,  when  we 
have  up  some  amendments.  This 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da I  hope  will  be  considered  by  every- 
body to  be  germane  on  that  point, 
saying  we  are  going  to  try  to  cut  this 
deficit,  that  we  are  concerned  about  it. 
I  shall  be  putting  that  in. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24S9 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress  regarding    the    return    to   Cuba   of 
Cuban  nationals  captured  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada) 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Florida   (Mr.   Chiles) 

(for    him.self.    Mr.    Huddleston.    Mr.    Nunn, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Bentsen. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Mattinglv.  Mrs. 

Hawkins.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 

Zorinsky,    Mr.    Jepsen,    Mr.    Helms,    Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr. 

Mbtzenbaum,   Mr.   Leahy,   and   Mr.    Pryor) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbored  2459. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
( 1  >  United  States  forces  in  Grenada  cur- 
rently hold  in  confinement  more  than  600 
Cuban  nationals  captured  during  hostilities: 

(2)  the  government  of  Cuba  during  the 
Mariel  boatlift  of  1980  forced  a  large 
number  of  undersirable  and  often  danger- 
ous persons  on  the  United  States; 

(3)  an  estimated  6,000  of  these  Cuban  na- 
tionals are  now  incarcerated  in  State  and 
Federal  prison  facilities  in  the  United 
Slates: 

(4)  many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  Slates: 

(5)  the.se  Cuban  nationals  represent  a 
burden  to  law  enforcement,  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  ultimately  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer; 

(6)  ongoing  legal  proceedings  may  result 
in  the  release  of  many  of  these  prisoners 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
American  citizens;  and 

(7)  efforts  by  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
return  to  Cuba  of  these  Cuban  criminals 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

(b)  It  is  Ihe  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Insist  that  as  a  condition 
for  repatriation  of  Cuban  nationals  cap- 
tured by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Grenada  the  Government  of  Cuba  should 
agree  to  the  return  to  Cuba  of  all  Cuban  na- 
tionals in  the  United  Slates  who  are  found 
to  be  deportable  under  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  are  some  24  other  Senators  who 
have  joined  with  me  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Others  have  said  they  would  like 
to  join  with  us.  That  is  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution.  It  is  a  message  to 
the  President. 

This  is  an  opportunity,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  crucial  time  to  express  ourselves 
on  this  dilemma.  Many  will  remember 
the  Mariel  boatlifts.  when  Castro  saw 
fit  to  empty  his  prisons,  to  send  out  all 
of  the  dregs  and  felons  that  he  had  in 
Cuba.  I  shall  have  to  say  that  some 
people  who  were  trying  to  flee  commu- 
nism came  in  that  boatlift.  but  as  soon 
as  Castro  saw  that  happening,  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  he  went  in  and 
seized  boats  in  the  harbor  and  would 
not  let  them  leave  until  he  loaded 
them  up  with  his  convicted  murderers, 
convicted  rapists,  and  all  of  the  other 
dregs  he  had  in  his  prisons.  He  sent 
those  out  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  time  in 
which  any  country  has  had  to  accept 
felons  convicted  of  heinous  crimes 
from  any  other  nation.  Our  immigra- 
tion law  prohibits  admission  of  crimi- 
nals into  the  United  States.  If  such 
persons  attempted  entry,  we  sent 
those  people  back  home.  But,  of 
course,  as  we  attempted  to  do  that 
with  the  Cuban  criminals  as  we  found 
out  the  kind  of  people  were  forced 
upon  us,  Castro  said.  "No.  we  won't 
take  them  back." 


We  were  not  certain  of  the  criminal 
status  of  some  of  the  Cubans.  But  I 
can  tell  vou.  Mr.  President,  it  did  not 
take  us  too  long  to  find  out  about 
them,  because  they  quickly  committed 
felonies  in  this  country.  Now,  many  of 
those  are  incarcerated  and  our  Stales 
are  having  to  hold  them. 

Mr.  President,  recognize  that  we 
have  many  people  in  our  jails  that  the 
States  are  having  to  pay  for  that  are 
under  parole  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
conditions  of  a  parole,  of  course,  you 
have  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  you  have 
to  stay  a  good  citizen  or  you  get 
shipped  home.  But  these  people  were 
not  good  citizens  to  start  with;  they 
have  not  behaved  like  good  citizens 
since  thev  have  been  here.  They  have 
robbed,  shot,  and  killed  people  in  our 
States,  our  citizens.  Now  they  are  in- 
carcerated in  our  jails.  And  we  cannot 
send  them  back  to  Cuba  because 
Castro  has  .said  no.  It  is  about  time  we 
forced  Castro  to  say  yes. 

In  the  past,  the  administration  has 
tried  to  do  something  about  that. 
Every  time  they  have  attempted  to  do 
something.  Castro  has  simply  refused 
to  allow  those  people  to  come  back. 
This.  I  think,  for  the  first  time  gives 
us  an  opportunity,  with  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  successful  operation  in 
Grenada.  We  have  some  leverage  for 
the  first  time.  We  know  that  we  have 
captured  over  600  Cubans.  That 
number.  I  understand,  may  go  as  high 
as  1.000. 

Those  are  people  whom  Castro  has 
already  said  he  wants  to  welcome 
home  as  heroes,  those  so-called  con- 
struction workers— construction  work- 
ers with  military  detachment.  If  he 
wants  to  do  that,  then  this  calls  on  the 
President  to  use  this  opportunity, 
when  we  have  some  leverage,  to  send 
back  those  "construction  workers' 
along  with  the  deportable  aliens  in 
this  country. 

I  spell  that  out:  The  deportable 
aliens,  those  who  could  be  deported 
under  our  laws,  who  meet  all  the  legal 
requirements  for  being  deported, 
except  that  Castro  will  not  take  them 

bE.cR. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  on  which  we 
have  24  cosponsors.  is:  "Mr.  President, 
use  this  opportunity  that  you  now 
have  because  of  the  successful  oper- 
ation in  Grenada  and  apprehension  by 
Cuban  nationals.  Let  us  use  this  posi- 
tion of  strength  as  a  means  of  sending 
back  at  long  last,  the  Cuban  criminals 
who  we  have  housed  since  1980.  I  am 
hoping  the  President  will  use  this  as 
he  negotiates  the  return  of  the 
Cubans  captured  on  Grenada. 

return  of  mariel  criminals  with  the  CUBAN 

prisoners 
Mrs     HAWKINS.    Mr.    President.    I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  mv  colleague  from  Florida. 
Senator  Chiles,  calling  for  the  return 


of  Cuban  prisoners  in  American  jails 
who  arrived  in  1980  during  the  Mariel 
boatlift.  These  arc  men.  in  many  cases 
vicious  criminals,  who  Castro  emptied 
out  of  his  prisons  and  foisted  on  the 
American  people.  It  was  another  at- 
tempt by  Castro  to  humiliate  the 
United  States.  When  boats  from 
America  arrived  in  Mariel  harbor  in 
1980  in  .search  of  relatives,  friends,  and 
loved  ones,  Castro  forced  these  people 
to  include  in  each  boatload  a  certain 
number  of  outcasts  that  he  wanted  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
boatload  after  boatload  of  social  mal- 
contents, hardened  criminals,  and 
Cuban  spies  landed  on  our  shores 
mixed  in  with  honest,  hardworking 
Cubans  who  were  looking  for  freedom 
from  Castro's  oppression. 

Some  of  the  hardened  criminals  who 
arrived  in  Florida  during  the  boatlift 
were  discovered  right  away.  Many  of 
them  are  now  incarcerated  in  a  Feder- 
al facility  in  Atlanta.  Others,  however, 
blended  in  with  their  fellow  travelers 
and  escaped  detection.  In  the  weeks 
and  months  after  landing,  many  re- 
turned to  their  criminal  activities. 
There  are  still  hundreds  of  Mariel 
criminals  in  Florida  jails  or  on  Slate 
supervised  probation. 

On  May   18.   1983.  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent  Reagan   expressing   my   concern 
over  the  criminals,  spies  and  other  un- 
desirable elements  that   arrived  with 
law-abiding   Cubans   in    1980.   In  that 
letter.   I   urged   the   President   in   the 
strongest    terms   to   "do   all    in    your 
pow-er  to  return  criminal  Marielitos  to 
Cuba    or    deport     them    elsewhere.' 
Seven  davs  later  then-Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Thomas  O.  Enders  requested  that 
the  Cuban  Government  lake  back  the 
criminals    they    had    camouflaged    as 
part  of  the  Mariel  boatlift.  This  re- 
quest was  met  with  refusal.  We  had 
little   leverage,   and   the   Cubans  who 
had  pulled  a  fast  one  on  us  were  not 
about  to  resolve  a  problem  they  inten- 
tionally caused. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  return 
these  Cuban  criminals  by  forcing  them 
through  the  fence  at  our  Navy  base  in 
Guantanamo.  Cuba.  This  solution  has 
an  alluring  appeal,  Mr.  President.  But 
I  recently  visited  our  ba.se  in  Guanta- 
namo and  am  convinced  that  that  is 
an   impractical   solution.   I   have  seen 
the  boundary  fence  that  separates  the 
U  S  base  from  Cuban  territory.  I  have 
seen  the  no  mans  land  between  the 
U.S.  and  Cuban  forces.  I  have  seen  the 
bunkers    that    comprise    part    of    the 
Cuban  defenses.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  as  attractive  as  this  idea  might 
seem  to  .some,  it  is  not  po.ssiblc.  Sure 
we  could  push  these  Cubans  through 
the   fence,   but   we  cannot   force   the 
Cuban  Government  to  let  Ihem  out  of 
the   no   man's   land   into   Cuba.    As   a 
result    the  base  commander  told  me 
sooner  or  later  we  either  would  force 
them    to   starve   to   death    in   the   no 


mans  land,  or  if  they  tried  to  reenter 
the  base  prevent  them  from  doing  so 
with  as  much  force  as  necessary.  Nei- 
ther course  of  action  is  satisfactory. 

We  may  now.  however.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
We  may  now.  at  long  last,  have  the  le- 
verage we  need  with  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  force  ihem  to  take  these 
Mariel  criminals  back.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  pointed  out  we  now 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.000 
Cuban  prisoners  in  Grenada.  The 
Cuban  Government  has  already  made 
inquiries  with  several  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  to  act  as  go- 
betweens  for  the  release  of  the 
Cubans.  If  he  wants  his  countrymen 
back— I  say  fine.  But  I  also  say  let  him 
take  all  of  the  Cubans  who  should  go 
back  to  Cuba  including  those  that  we 
have  been  housing  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense in  our  prisons  since  1980. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  act.  We 
may  never  have  a  chance  like  this 
again.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  Senator  Chiles  and 
me  in  this  effort  to  restore  justice.  We 
can  do  so  by  urging  the  admini-stration 
to  make  the  return  of  Mariel  criminals 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  return  of  Cuban 
prisoners  from  Grenada.  Let  us  not 
pa.ss  this  chance  by. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 
Mr.    HUDDLESTON.    I    thank    the 

Senator. 

Mr.  President.  1  rise  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  the  offering  of 
this  amendment  and  to  commend  him 
for  initiating  its  introduction  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  has  been  out 
of  control.  Millions  of  aliens  have 
crossed  our  borders  in  violation  of  our 
immigration  laws,  and  we  have  made 
no  serious  effort  to  stop  the  illegal 
flow.  This  never-ending  flow  of  people 
is  beginning  to  cause  serious  social  and 
economic  problems  for  our  country, 
and  it  is  urgent  that  we  take  strong 
action  to  address  this  problem. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  been  aware 
that  it  is  well  known  around  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  not  serious 
about  protecting  its  borders.  This  gen- 
eral knowledge  has  encouraged  many 
people  to  come  here  illegally,  knowing 
the  odds  favor  their  not  being  caught 
and  deported.  Until  a  strong  message 
is  sent  out  a.ssuring  that  we  will  en- 
force our  immigration  laws,  and  that 
those  who  are  apprehended  entering 
the  country  illegally  will  be  immedi- 
ately returned,  we  will  not  make  much 
progress  in  solving  our  problem  of 
large-scale,  illegal  immigration. 

The  immigration  control  and  reform 
legislation,  which  the  Senate  has  twice 
passed,  will  give  INS  the  tools  it  needs 
to   bring   immigration   under  control. 
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This  bill  would  assure  that  those  who 
enter  the  United  States  illegally  will 
be  swiftly  returned  to  their  home 
countries.  However,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  illegal  immigration  problems  upon 
which  this  legislation  will  have  little 
affect.  In  cases  where  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment has  pursued  a  policy  of  forc- 
ing out  undesirable  citizens,  we  have 
been,  historically,  able  to  do  very  little 
to  return  them  to  their  home  coun- 
tries. This  is  especially  true  if  that  for- 
eign country  has  a  government  with 
which  we  do  not  have  good  relations. 

We  faced  this  situation  in  1980, 
when  Castro  permitted  about  125.000 
Cubans  to  enter  the  United  States  in  a 
mass  boat  exodus.  While  most  of  these 
people  were  honest  and  productive  in- 
dividuals, many  were  criminals  or 
people  with  mental  problems.  Among 
the  undesirables  are  1.083  who  are 
presently  being  detained  in  a  facility 
in  Atlanta,  at  a  cost  of  $14  million  per 
year.  There  are  others,  with  mental 
problems,  who  are  being  treated  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $11.6  million.  Ef 
forts  to  return  those  who  are  excluda- 
ble to  Cuba  have  not  been  successful 
to  this  point. 

However,  the  recent  military  action 
on  Grenada  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  force  Castro  to  take  back 
the  criminals  he  sent  to  our  shores. 
The  U.S.  forces  on  Grenada  have  cap- 
tured several  hundred  Cuban  soldiers 
and  it  is  presumed  that  Castro  will 
want  them  returned  to  Cuba.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
also  return  the  undesirables  he  sent  to 
us  in  1980. 

This  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  "the  President  should 
insist  that  the  Cuban  Government 
agree  to  the  return  of  all  individuals 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  deportable  aliens  as  a  condition 
for  repatriation  of  those  Cuban  na- 
tionals captured  in  Grenada." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  example  of 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  a  head  of  state 
than  that  experienced  during  the 
Mariel  boat  lift  that  brought  to  this 
country  some  125.000  Cubans.  It  was 
an  operation  that  started  with  a  genu- 
ine desire  of  Cuban  citizens  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  many  of  them  to  be 
reunited  with  families.  It  was  .seized 
upon  by  Fidel  Castro  to  attempt  to 
embarrass  this  country  and  his  former 
citizens  who  were  now  in  this  country, 
by  emptying  his  jails  and  sending  a 
number  of  undesirables  and  requiring 
that  boats  there  take  some  of  these 
passengers  in  order  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  whereby  those  deport 
able  aliens  would  be  returned  to  their 
country   and  to   the   responsibility   of 


Cuba,  where  it  should  be.  But  the 
Government  of  Cuba  has  resisted 
every  effort,  has  shown  no  inclination 
whatever  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  to  accept  those  deportable 
aliens  back. 

This  is  an  opportunity,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  indicated,  for  us 
to  have  some  leverage  to  use  in  this 
matter.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  had 
any  leverage  since  this  incident  oc- 
curred. 

So  I  think  we  should  seize  upon  this 
opportunity,  give  the  President  some 
direction,  some  indication  from  the 
Senate,  that  this  is  a  desirable  way  to 
approach  this  problem,  and  see  if  we 
can  bring  about  a  resolution. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  paying  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $26  million  a  year 
just  to  house  these  individuals.  The 
legal  situation  being  what  it  is  in  this 
country,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  a  judge  may  order  that  these 
criminals  be  released  on  this  society. 
There  is  public  danger  involved. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  right  on  that  point. 

Two  days  ago.  a  hearing  was  held  in 
the  Federal  court  in  Atlanta  regarding 
whether  the  judge  was  going  to  con- 
tinue holding  those  prisoners  there. 
There  are  over  1.000  there. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Even  though 
they  are  known  to  have  committed 
felonies,  the  judges  might  take  the  po- 
sition that  since  they  may  not  have 
committed  a  felony  in  this  country,  we 
cannot  continue  to  hold  them,  and 
they  will  ha\e  to  be  released.  If  we 
cannot  send  them  back  to  Cuba,  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  go  except  the 
streets  of  America.  That  is  not  a  desir- 
able situation.  It  is  a  perversion  of  this 
country's  very  generous  immigration 
policies,  and  it  is  an  indignity  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  United  States 
by  Fidel  Castro. 

So  there  is  ample  justification,  in  my 
judgment,  to  seize  on  this  opportunity 
and  try  to  bring  about  a  re.solution  of 
this  problem.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
not  be  a  vote  on  this  amendment  this 
evening.  But  I  hope  that  overnight  we 
might  think  about  the  15-day  exten- 
sion of  the  debt  ceiling  and  bring  this 
amendment  up  as  a  separate  item.  I 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  have  it  tomor- 
row, but  as  a  .scn.se  of  the  Senate  re.so- 
lution.  on  its  own.  if  we  can  work  that 
out. 

I  assume  there  is  no  limit  on  how 
many  amendments  can  be  offered,  but 
I  believe  there  may  be  some  hope  that 
with  a  15-day  extension,  there  is 
enough  interest  in  this  Chamber  on 
both  sides  to  put  together  a  budget 
deficit  package.  Nobody  has  a  corner 
on  the  market,  but  we  do  not  have 
much  time. 

At  this  point.  I  would  just  as  soon 
terminate  the  proceedings  on  this  bill 


for  the  evening  and  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Stevens. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  sn  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  ADULT  EDUCATION-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  85 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-230.  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  1209(d)).  I  herewith  transmit 
the  1982  annual  report  of  the  National 
Ad\isory  Council  on  Adult  Education. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  Bm^^y   October  27.  1983. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions: 


On  September  20.  1983: 

S.J.  Res.  131   Joint  resolution  designating 
■  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 
On  September  24.  1983: 

S  675  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development 
test  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  26.  1983: 

S  1872.  An  act  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965. 

On  September  29.  1983: 

S  118  An  act  to  provide  for  the  e.slablish- 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  September  30.  1983: 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act. 

S  1850.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

SJ  Res  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November    1983    as    -National    Alzheimer's 

Disease  Month." 
SJ  Res   119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  December  11.  1983.  through  De 
cember   17.   1983.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week.  " 
On  October  3.  1983: 
SJ    Res   81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16,  1983.  as  "World  Food  Day.  ' 
On  October  4.  1983: 
S   602   An  act  to  provide  the  broadcasting 
of  accurate   information   to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

S  J  Res  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9. 
1983.  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week." 

On  October  5.  1983: 
SJ    Res    140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  2 
through   October  8.   1983.  as  -Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week." 
On  October  12.  1983: 
S    1465    An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets    La- 
fayette.  Ind..   as   the   -Charles  A.   Halleck 
Federal  Building.  " 

S  1724  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  a-s  the 
-Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building. 

SJ  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 
On  October  13.  1983; 
S  216  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  consumer  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S  884  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  No.  15- 
72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

S  1148  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Assini- 
boine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community.  Mont.,  and  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.,  in  docket  No.  10-81L  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S  J   Res   102.  Joint  resoluuon  lo  afbigiiau- 
the  week  of  October  16,  1983.  through  Octo- 
ber 22   1983,  as  'Lupus  Awareness  Week.  " 
On  October  14.  1983: 

S  J  Res  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22.  1983.  as  -Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day." 

On  October  17.  1983: 

S    1894.  An  Act  to  designate  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine as  the  -Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  18,  1983: 

S.  1499.  An  Act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:15  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bcrrv.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S  J  Res  45  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  No- 
vember 26.  1983.  as  National  Family 
Week  ";  and  ^     . 

S  J  Res  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  6:20  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Berrv,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S  1944  An  act  to  allow  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine U.S.  Albacorc  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  before  the  expiration  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  60-day  congressional 
review  period; 

SJ  Res  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  No- 
vember    26.     1983.     as     -National    Family 

Week  ":  and  . 

SJ  Res   121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

November     1983     as     -National     Diabetes 

Month." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-449.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord.  N.H.  urging  Congress  to  support 
the  MX  missile  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-450.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord.  N.H.  urging  Congress  to  cooperate 
with  President  Reagan  to  make  Americas 
military  power  second  to  none:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

POM-451.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed bv  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Michi- 
gan: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1904.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Courts  order 
entering  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
Walker  River  Tribe  of  the  Walker  River 
Reservation  against  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1905  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  Korea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1906  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Air  Force  Global  Weather  Central  Ini- 
tiates Positive  Action  to  Assess  Adequacy  of 
Software  Inventory  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


■Resolution 
-Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  secure  greater 
taxpayer  compliance  with  federal  tax  laws, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
several  tax  measures  designed  to  encourage 
better  reporting  of  income  through  its  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-248).  Among  the 
tax  measures  included  in  this  law  is  one  de_ 
signed  to  increase  the  compliance  rate  of 
food  and  beverage  service  employees  who  re- 
ceive tip  income.  Section  314(a)  of  the  new- 
law  creates  an  additional  set  of  employer  re- 
porting obligations,  including  a  tip-alloca- 
tion rule,  for  food  or  beverage  establish- 
ments which  normally  employ  more  than 
ten  persons;  and 

Whereas,  Beginning  with  the  1983  calen- 
dar year,  qualifying  food  and/or  beverage 
establishments     will     be     required     to     file 
annual  information  returns  showing  gross 
food  and  beverage  sales  receipts,  employee- 
reported  tip  income,  aggregate  charge  re- 
ceipts, and  aggregate  charge  tips  for  calen- 
dar   years    beginning    after    December    31. 
1982.  In  addition,  beginning  April  1.  1983, 
the   returns   must   include   information   re- 
garding the  new  special  eight-percent  tip-al- 
location rule,  which  requires  qualifying  em- 
ployers to  allocate  and  report  as  tips  among 
tipped  employees  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference    between    eight    percent    of    the 
gross  receipts  of  the  establishment  received 
during  any  pavroU  period  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tips  reported  by  employees  at  the 
establishment  during  the  same  period.  How- 
ever  this  allocation  will  not  be  required  il 
the  employees  voluntarily  report  aggregate 
tips  equal  to  at  least  eight  percent  of  the  es- 
tablishmenfs  gross  receipts  or  the  employer 
demonstrates  that  the  average  tip  rate  for 
employees  is  less  than  eight  percent  and  al- 
locates lip  income  at  the  lowe'-  rate;  and 

-Whereas,  The  new  eight-percent  tip-allo- 
cation rule  mandated  by  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  has 
sparked  a  great  deal  of  concern  by  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  qualifying  food  or  bev- 
erage establishments.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees do  not  feel  that  their  actual  tip  in- 
comes come  anywhere  near  eight  percent  of 
the  co.st  of  the  food  and  beverages  which 
they  serve.  Moreover,  they  believe  that  this 
requirement  discriminates  unfairly  against 
blue-collar  workers,  requiring  them  to  pay 
taxes  on  lips  that  they  do  not  make.  In  ad- 
dition, this  law  adds  to  the  already  substan- 
tial record  keeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments which  currently  exist  for  lipped  em- 
ployees and  their  employers;  now,  therefore. 

"'-Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Legislature  memorial- 
ize  the   Congress  of   the   United   Slates   to 
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rep«ai  the  changes  to  Section  6053  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  added  by  Section 
314(a)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  P'iscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  con- 
Krcs.si(inal  delegation." 

IHJ.M  452.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord.  N.H.  urging  Congress  to  reject  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM -453.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  concerning  repression  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM  454.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Romanian  Baptist  Association  of  United 
States  and  Canada  relating  to  prayer  in 
public  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM -455.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America  relating  to  abortion:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judirinr-. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

On  October  26.  1983: 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  250.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1102:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

On  October  27.  1983: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1108,  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  law  to  provide  for  more  effective  highway 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  regulations  and  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ad- 
ditional views)  (Rept.  No.  98  283). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  254.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1108:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs; 

Nan  R.  Huhn.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  nf  Cnlnmbia  for  a  term 
of  15  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  hin:self.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr.    Andrews,    Mr. 
Bradley,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Hot- 
LINGS,  Mr.   Heflin,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Matsunaca,   Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Lucar, 
Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr     Mathias.    Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Biden.  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  for  assistance  In  locating  mi.ssing 
children:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  HART: 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  establish  a  boundary  for 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S  2016  A  bill  to  allow  State  agencies  to 
continue  to  elect  to  use  a  system  of  retro- 
spective accounting  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  deductions 
for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  by  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  receive  subsistence  and  housing  al- 
lowances: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz.    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    and    Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  2018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  organ  procurement  organizations,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources. 
By  Mr  GRASSLEY; 

S.  2019.  A  bill  to  permit  until  December 
31.  1986.  the  dutyfree  entry  of  magnetron 
tubes  used  in  microwave  cooking  appliances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr   RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 

S.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  retroac 
live  elections  to  relinquish  the  carryback 
period  for  net  operating  losses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Garn): 

S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945:  read  twice  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com 
mittee  on   Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 
S.  Res.  254.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act   of    1974   with   respect    to   the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1108:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  255.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senators 
Bentsen.  Chiles.  D'Amato.  Ford.  Hawkins. 
Jepsen.  Mitchell.  Riegle.  Sasser,  and 
Symms  In  the  case  of  Larry  C.  Flynl,  el  al.  v. 


United  Stales,  el  al.:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.     D'Amato.     Mr.     Bentsen,     Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr  Heinz. 
Mr.      Hatfield.      Mr.      Exon.      Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.   Pressler. 
Mr.    MatTingly.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr. 
Durenberger.      Mr.      Glenn.      Mr. 
Percy-.    Mr.    Hart,    and    Mr.    Arm- 
strong': 
S.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  all  steps  nece.ssary  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determination  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Nations, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    QUAYLE   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr   Dixon.  Mr. 
Heinz.     Mr      Specter.     Mr.     Metz- 
enbaum. Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Phoxmibe.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Lautenbebc): 
S.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgency  of  extending  the  Japa- 
nese  automobile   export    restraints   beyond 
March    31.    1984.    at    the   current    level   of 
1.680.000   vehicles,    to    foster    recovery    and 
reduce  high  unemployment  in  the  American 
automobile  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.v  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr,  Warner.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr,  Randolph.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias. and  Mr,  Percy): 

S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquenc.v  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
locating  mi.ssing  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

missing  children's  assistance  act  of  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hawkins  and  I,  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
are  introducing  the  Mi-ssing  Children's 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1983.  A  child's  disap- 
pearance, a  tragedy  repeated  1.8  mil- 
lion times  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  national  problem  that  will 
be  solved  only  with  a  greater  national 
commitment.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation. 

The  horror  of  a  child's  abduction 
was  dramatically  conveyed  to  the 
Nation  earlier  this  month  in  a  broad- 
cast of  the  television  movie  "Adam."  It 
portrayed  the  true  story  of  6-year-old 
Adam  Walsh's  kidnaping  and  murder, 
and  the  heroic  efforts  of  his  parents, 
John  and  Revf"  Walsh,  to  awaken  the 
country  to  these  brutal  crimes  against 
innocent  children. 

This  year,  thousands  of  children  re- 
ported mi.ssing  will  never  be  found  by 
their  families.  Responsibility  for  find- 
ing these  children  falls  first  on  local 
law   enforcement,   but    their   recovery 


iiiQuently  cannot  be  solved  on  a  local 
basis  alone. 

Abducted  childrtn  arc  often  moved 
long  distances.  Parents  and  local  law 
enforcement  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  expertise  to  mouni 
widespread  searches  or  to  collect  criti- 
cal   information    on    missing    children 

Last  year,  the  Senate  responded  to 
this  problem  by  pas.sing  the  Missing 
Children  Act.  providing  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  data  on  missing  children  into 
the  FBI's  computerized  criminal  infor- 
mation network.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  responsible  for  process- 
ing that  legislation.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Senator  Hawkins. 
John  Walsh.  Howard  Davidson  of  the 
ABAS  Legal  Resource  Center,  and 
other  dedicated  advocates  for  our  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  important  first  step, 
but  more  must  be  done. 

Millions  of  children  remain  at  risk, 
vulnerable  to  abduction,  abuse,  and 
murder.  If  missing  children  are  to  be 
brought  safely  home,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
a  more  active  role. 

The  Mi.ssing  Children's  As.sistance 
Act  of  1983  provides  this  vital  second 
step.  This  act,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  national  coordination  in  this 
area  extends  the  authorization  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  through  1988.  and  re- 
quires that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  to  develop  pro- 
grams: 

First  to  establish  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional toll-free  telephone  line  where 
individuals  may  report  information  re- 
garding the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren; and 

Second,  to  establish  a  national  re- 
source center  and  clearinghouse  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  agencies,  and 
individuals  in  locating  and  recovering 
missing  children;  to  coordinate  public 
and  private  efforts  to  locale  and  recov- 
er missing  children:  and  to  disseminate 
national  information  on  innovative 
missing  children's  programs,  services, 
and  legislation.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  fund  other  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  child  abductions  or 
to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  abducted 

children.  ,    , 

These  are  critical  services  that  are 
not  currently  being  provided  by  any 
Government  agency.  The  Missing 
Children  Assistance  Act  will  guarantee 
that  a  coordinated  comprehensive  pro- 
gram exists  at  the  Federal  level  to 
assist  in  solving  the  horrible  tragedy 
of  a  missing  child. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow-s: 


S.  2041 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ni  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Missing  Children's 
Assistance  Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec    2    The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quencv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5601).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
title  I  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
Part  E— Missing  Children 


findings 

•Sec.  271.  The  Congress  finds  that- 

■•(1)  over  1.000.000  children  are  missing 
from  their  homes  each  year: 

•(2)  thousands  of  these  children  are  ab- 
ducted under  circumstances  which  immedi- 
ately place  them  in  grave  danger; 

•  (3)  many  of  these  children  are  never  re- 
united v,ilh  their  families: 

•(4)  often,  there  are  no  clues  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  children; 

"(5)  many  missing  children  are  at  great 
risk  of  both  physical  harm  and  sexual  ex- 
ploitation: .^.  ^,    .     ,. 

(6)  of  the  over  3,000  unidentifiable  bodies 
that  are  di.scovered  annually,  hundreds  are 

children: 

■(7)  in  many  cases,  parents  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  experti.se  to  mount  expand- 
ed search  efforts: 

(8)  abducted  children  are  frequently 
moved  from  one  locality  to  another,  requir- 
ing the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
local.  State  and  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts; , 

■-(9)  on  frequent  occasions,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  quickly  exhaust  all  leads 
in  missing  children  cases,  and  require  assist- 
ance from  distant  communities  where  the 
child  may  be  located;  and 

--(10)  Federal  assistance  is  urgently 
needed  to  coordinate  and  assist  in  this  inter- 
state problem. 


definition 

-  Sec.  272.  For  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  missing  child'  means— 

-•(1)  any  missing  person  thirteen  years  ol 
age  or  younger:  or 

-(2)  any  mis.sing  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  if  the  circumstances  surrounding 
such  person's  disappearance  indicate  that 
such  person  is  likely  to  have  been  abducted. 

"DUTIES  and  functions  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

•Sec  273.  (a)  The  Administrator— 
••(1)  mav  prescribe  such  rules  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

-■(2)  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure  that 
there  is  effective  coordination  among  all 
federally  funded  programs  related  to  miss- 
ing children,  and 

■•(3)  shall  provide  adequate  stafl  and 
agency  re.sources  which  are  necessary  to 
properly  carry  out  his  responsibilities  pursu- 
ant to  this  part. 

••(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  making 
grants  to.  or  entering  into  contracts  with, 
public  agencies  or  nonprofit  organizations 
(or  combination  thereof),  provide  for  pro- 
grams— .  „i 
■•(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
toll-fee  telephone  line  where  individuals 
may  report  information  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  children: 

••(2)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
resource  center  and  clearinghouse  to— 

••(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
and  Stale  governments,  public  and  private 


nonprofit  agencies  and  individuals  in  locat- 
ing and  recovering  mi.ssing  children: 

••(B)  coordinate  public  and  private  efforts 
to  locale  and  recover  missing  children:  and 

••<C)  nationally  disseminate  information 
on  innovative  missing  children's  programs, 
services,  and  legislation:  and 

••(3)  to  periodically  conduct  national  inci- 
dence studies  to  determine  the  actual 
number  of  children  reported  missing  each 
year,  the  number  of  children  who  are  vic- 
tims of  stranger  abductions,  the  number  of 
children  who  are  the  victims  of  parental 
kidnappings  and  the  number  of  missing  chil- 
dren who  are  recovered  each  year. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  compile, 
analyze,  publish,  and  disseminate  an  annual 
summary  of  recently  conducted  research, 
and  research  currently  being  conducted,  on 
missing  children,  as  well  as  prepare,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Miss- 
ing Children,  an  annual  comprehensive  plan 
for  assuring  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  all  agencies  and  organizations  with 
responsibilities  related  to  missing  children. 

•'GRANTS 

•Sec.  274.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  agencies  or  nonprofit 
private  organizations,  or  combinations 
thereof,  for  research,  or  demonstration  or 
service  programs  designed— 

••(1)  to  educate  parents,  children  and  com- 
munity agencies  in  ways  to  prevent  the  ab- 
duction of  children;  . 

••(2)  to  assist  in  the  recovery  or  tracking  oi 
missing  children; 

••(3)  to  aid  communities  in  the  collection 
of  materials  which  would  be  useful  to  par- 
ents in  the  identification  of  their  children; 

••(4)  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
logical consequences  on  both  parents  and 
children  in  a  child's  abduction,  both  during 
the  period  of  disappearance  and  after  the 
child  is  recovered;  and 

••(5)  to  collect  detailed  data  from  selected 
States  or  localities  on  the  actual  investiga- 
tive practices  utilized  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  missing  children's  cases. 

••(b)  In  considering  grant  applications 
under  this  part,  priority  shall  be  given  to 
applicants  who— 

••(1)  have  demonstrated  experience  in  pro- 
viding services  to  missing  children  or  their 
families;  and  . 

••(2)  substantially  utilize  volunteer  assist- 
ance.. 


■  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  275  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  pari,  appoint  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Missing  Children  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Advisory  Board),  which 
shall  meet  periodically.  Such  Board  shall  be 
comprised  of  five  members  of  the  general 
public  with  experience  or  expertise  related 
to  missing  children.  The  Advisory  Board 
shall  assist  the  Administrator  in  coordinat- 
ing programs  and  activities  related  to  miss- 
ing children  which  are  planned,  adminis- 
tered or  assisted  by  any  Federal  agency. 

••(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  comprehen- 
sive plan  on  missing  children  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  273(c)  and  shall  submit  the 
■first  annual  plan  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

•(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
be  entitled,  for  each  day  such  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  his  or 
her  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not   in  excess  of   the  dail> 
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equivalent  rale  of  pay  payable  to  a  GS-18 
employee  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltime. 
All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  reim 
bursed  for  travel  (including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  such  title,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

"CRITERIA  FOR  GRANTS 

"Sec.  276.  The  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Mi.sslng 
Children,  shall  establish  annual  research, 
demonstration,  and  service  program  prior- 
ities for  making  grants  or  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  section  274  and,  not  less  than  si.xty 
days  before  establishing  such  priorities. 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
public  comment  a  statement  of  such  pro- 
posed priorities.". 

Sec.  3.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984.  September  30. 
1985.  September  30.  1986.  and  September  30. 
1987. 

Sec.  4.  Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus 
lice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
<42  U.S.C.  5671(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  ending"  through  .  and  and 
inserting  after  •1984"  the  following:  ".  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  Sep 
lember  30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988" 

Sec  5.  Section  341(ai  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5751(a))  is  amended  by  strikint; 
out  all  after  "ending"  though  ,  and"  and 
inserting  after  "1984"  the  following:  ".  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  September  30.  1988   .' 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  last 
year  we  took  a  vital  step  forward  in 
addressing  the  tragedy  of  missing  chil- 
dren when  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Missing  Children  Act. 
That  law  created  two  national  clear- 
inghouses of  information;  one  on  miss- 
ing children,  the  other  on  the  uniden- 
tified dead  who  are  buried  each  year 
in  nameless  graves. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  study- 
ing the  additional  steps  which  should 
be  taiten  at  the  Federal  level  to  assist 
in  the  tracliing  and  safe  recovery  of 
missing  children. 

We  are  already  coordinating  a  na 
tional  effort  to  mobilize  the  thousands 
of  volunteers  who  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  helping  to  address  this 
problem.  I  am  currently  working  with 
ACTION,  the  National  Agency  of  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram—at both  the  national  and  local 
level— that  will  utilize  the  e.xisting  net 
work  of  volunteer  and  civic  organiza- 
tions who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Arlen  Specter,  a  determined  legislator 
on  children's  i.ssues.  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  implement  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  program. 

The  Mi-ssing  Children  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  will  provide  specific  urgently 
needed  help  to  parents,  agencies,  vol- 
unteer action  groups,  and  citizen 
groups  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
solve  these  tragedies.  The  act.  at  a  re- 
quested funding  level  of  $10  million. 


will  provide  a  national  toll  free  tele- 
phone number  which  will  be  used  to 
report  information  on  the  location  of 
any  missing  child.  The  bill  would  sup- 
port a  national  resource  center  and 
clearinghouse  to  provide  assistance  to 
all  communities  and  agencies  desper- 
ately in  need  of  the  best  programs 
available  to  assist  in  the  location  and 
recovery  of  mi.ssing  children.  The 
Center  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
the  group  and  individuals,  public  and 
private  who  are  working  to  .solve  the 
problem  and  it  will  compile  ritual  data 
on  the  incidence  of  the  case  of  a  miss- 
ing child  in  this  country.  Currently  we 
are  still  at  a  loss  to  accurately  and 
completely  report  to  this  country  on 
the  exact  nature  and  number  of  miss- 
ing children. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
make  grant  funds  available  to  selected 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  to  take  the  critical  step 
forward  into  real  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  prevention.  Believe  it  or  not 
the  horrible  fainily  experience  of  a 
missing  child  ca.^  be  prevented  if  these 
tools  are  available  to  parents,  schools 
and  communities.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  groups  currently  wishing 
to  solve  this  problem  will  be  eligible  to 
r€>ceive  the  funding. 

The  most  important  point  to  make  is 
that  right  now  we  have  a  great  gap  in 
the  tragedy  of  missing  children.  It  is  a 
gap  of  accurate  data  and  understand- 
ing. A  gap  of  programs  to  prevent  and 
deter  criminal  abduction.  A  gap  of  as- 
sistance to  parents  and  those  con- 
cerned citizens  who  report  the  sight- 
ing of  a  child.  A  gap  of  understanding, 
appreciation,  and  .solutions  for  the 
case  of  a  missing  child.  This  legislation 
will  begin  to  close  that  gap  and  to 
become  a  second  step  toward  the 
.safety  and  protection  of  our  children. 
I  hope  you  will  all  work  with  us  to  see 
this  vital  legislation  made  into  law. 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cospon.sor  of 
the  Mi.ssing  Children's  Assistance  Act 
of  1983. 

The  statistics  on  missing  children 
are  grim,  and  bear  repeating:  1.8  mil- 
lion children  disappear  from  their 
homes  each  year.  Some  are  murdered: 
many  thousands  more  are  never 
found.  We  can  only  speculate  about 
the  great  risks  of  physical  harm  and 
sexual  exploitation  that  may  befall 
these  children.  We  share  the  grief  and 
anguish  of  the  families  who  have  yet 
to  learn  about  their  children's  fate. 

We  can  take  steps  to  aid  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  parents  in  their  ef- 
forts to  locate  and  recover  missing 
children.  The  Senate  moved  in  this  di- 
rection last  year  by  passing  the  Miss- 
ing Children's  Act.  That  act  extended 
the  FBI's  authority  to  collect  and 
record  data  concerning  missing  chil- 
dren in  their  computerized  criminal  in- 
formation network. 


Today,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Mi-ssing  Children's  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1983,  we  take  the  next  step  in  address- 
ing a  problem  that  requires  a  coordi- 
nated national  effort. 

This  act  will  provide  a  national  toll- 
free  telephone  line  where  individuals 
may  report  information  regarding 
missing  children.  The  act  also  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
source center  and  clearinghouse  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  and  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  on 
exemplary  missing  children's  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  will  stimulate  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  which  is 
so  vital  in  locating  mi.ssing  children  as 
well  as  in  developing  more  effective 
and  comprehensive  strategies  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  Although  we  have 
thou.sands  of  committed  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  deal  daily  with 
these  tragic  situations,  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  solely  at  the  local 
level.  These  children  are  frequently 
moved  from  one  location  to  another 
and  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  this  is  a  situation  that 
demands  a  closely  coordinated  effort 
among  local.  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  not 
be  a  cure-all  but  it  is  a  thoughtful 
second  step  toward  resolving  this 
tragic  problem.  Every  parent  in  this 
country  should  applaud  this  measure, 
and  I  urge  its  early  enactment  into 
Iaw.« 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Massing  Children  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1983.  which  has  been  introduced  today 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Arlen  Specter.  Congress  took  the 
first  step  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
missing  and  abducted  children  when  it 
enacted  the  Missing  Children's  Act  of 
1982.  I  believe  that  Senator  Specter's 
bill  is  an  appropriate  way  to  continue 
our  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Children  are  particularly  \iiinerable 
to  kidnapings.  murders,  and  mysteri- 
ous disappearances.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  know  the  grief  felt  by  a  parent 
whose  child  is  the  victim  of  a  vicious 
random  act.  But  we  can  respond  to 
that  grief  by  committing  more  re- 
sources to  prevent  child  abductions 
and  to  assist  in  locating  mi.ssing  chil- 
dren. 

The  Missing  Children  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  would  establish  new  programs 
within  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  efforts  to 
locate  and  recover  missing  or  abducted 
children.  It  would  also  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  State  and  local  police 
and  support  agencies  concerned  with 
the   problem   of   missing  children.   Fi- 


nally, the  act  would  authorize  OJJDP 
to  cievelop  additional  prevention  and 
a.ssistance  programs,  and  to  publicize 
other  related  innovative  programs. 
The  kinds  of  programs  envisioned  in 
this  legislation  would  give  real  help  to 
the  parents  of  missing  children,  and  1 
believe  they  deserve  strong  support 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  Senators  Specter  and 
Hawkins  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
( omprehensive  Federal  program  to 
assist  families,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governments  in  finding  missing 
children. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  recently 
awakened  to  the  tragic  difficulty 
American  parents  face  in  trying  to 
locate  missing  children.  The  tragic 
case  of  Adam  Walsh  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  press  forward  for  a 
more  comprehensive  .solution  to  the 
problem.  Child  Find,  a  nationwide 
grassroots  organization  dedicated  to 
finding  missing  children,  reports  that 
there  are  150,000  children  reported 
missing  each  year.  Almost  100.000  of 
these  children  are  abducted  by  a 
parent:  of  the  other  50.000  who  run 
away  or  are  abducted.  5.000  return  un- 
hariTied.  5.000  are  found  dead,  and  the 
rest  remain  missing. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Missing  Children  Act  which  provided 
for  inclusion  of  data  concerning  miss- 
ing children  into  the  FBI  computer. 
This  was  a  good  first  step,  but  the  leg- 
islation simply  did  not  go  far  enough. 
This  is  a  national  problem  that  will 
only  be  solved  through  a  broader  na- 
tioiial  commitment.  And  that  is  why  I 
have  joined  with  Senators  Specter  and 
Hawkins,  leaders  in  this  area,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Massing  Children  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  which  will  estab- 
lish a  national  toll  free  telephone  line 
to  link  parents  with  their  missing  chil- 
dren and  will  establish  a  clearinghou.se 
to  provide  help  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  locating  and  recovering 
missing  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation was  highlighted  by  a  recent 
case  in  New  Jersey.  In  1982.  a  police 
lieutenant  in  Blairstown.  N.J..  found 
the  body  of  an  unidentified  young 
woman.  She  became  known  through- 
out the  United  States  as  Princess  Doe. 
Since  that  time  the  police  searched 
through  12.000  leads  and  have  been 
unable  to  identify  the  decea.sed  young 
woman.  This  bill,  in  conjunction  with 
last  year's  changes  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  will  help  provide  assistance  to 
the  police  at  the  local  level  as  well  as 
to  the  thousands  of  families  who  pres- 
ently have  no  information  about  their 
missing  children. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  fully  comprehend  the  pain  and 
the  anguish  that  these  children  and 
their  families  are  going  through— the 
uncertainty  and  the  agony  of  not 
knowing  where  to  turn.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  act  quickly  on  the  legisla- 
tion so  we  can  begin  to  help  families 
avoid  some  of  this  needless  suffering. 

This  month  the  Nation  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  television  account  re- 
garding the  abduction  and  death  of 
Adam  Walsh.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  law  could  have  been  passed  that 
might  have  saved  his  life.  But  I  do 
know  that  laws  can  be  passed  that  will 
save  other  children's  lives.  The  efforts 
of  the  Walshes  and  hundreds  of  other 
concerned  families  have  served  to  burn 
this  issue  into  our  national  conscience. 
The  country  cannot  and  will  not 
forget  Adam.  Because  of  his  tragedy, 
we  have  already  taken  one  step  to  aid 
missing  children.  It  is  my  deep  hope 
that  his  tragedy  will  move  Congress  to 
take  additional  steps  to  help  save  the 
lives  of  possibly  thousands  of  other 
children. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  establish  a  bounda- 
ry for  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BOUNDARY  OF  THE  BLACK  CANYON  OF  THE 
GUNNISON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  boundary  for  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  National  Monument  in 
western  Colorado.  This  legislation  will 
formalize  the  existing  administrative 
boundary.  In  addition,  the  act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  additional  lands  in  order  to 
protect  the  visual  integrity  of  the 
monument,  which  is  being  threatened 
by  development  in  certain  areas. 

The  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
has  long  been  heralded  as  a  unique  na- 
tional resource.  The  people  of  Mont- 
rose County  and  western  Colorado  rec- 
ognized this  and  mounted  an  effort 
which  culminated  in  the  proclamation 
of  March  2.  1933.  signed  by  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  designating  the  Black 
Canyon  as  a  National  Monument.  The 
monument  was  enlarged  by  similar  ac- 
tions in  1938  39.  and  1960  to  its 
present  size  of  13,672  acres.  In  1978. 
over  11.000  acres  of  the  monument 
were  designated  wilderness,  an  effort 
this  Senator  actively  supported  in 
Congress. 

Today,  the  outstanding  vistas  and 
unique  experience  afforded  visitors  to 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  is 
threatened  by  development  encroach- 
ing on  certain  areas  of  the  monument. 
As  agricultural  lands  inside  become 
available  for  subdividing,  areas  along 
the  northern  boundary  stand  to  lose, 
and  in  some  cases  have  already  lost 
the  natural  beauty  visitors  expect 
from  the  Nation's  parklands.  If  this 
threat  is  not  addressed  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  development  ex- 
tends to  the  Canyon  River,  severely 
degrading  the  monument's  appeal. 


The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  either  scenic  conservation 
easements  or  title  for  up  to  7.000  acres 
of  additional  lands  to  protect  the 
monument.  It  will  also  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  continue  the  historical  agri- 
cultural use  of  this  land,  if  requested 
by  the  landowners. 

Local  officials  and  landowners  in  the 
affected  area  support  this  legislation 
as  the  best  approach  to  a  delicate 
problem.  In  addition.  Congres.sman 
KoGOvsEK  who  represents  Colorado's 
Third  District  where  the  monument  is 
located,  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  preserve  the  Black 
Canyon  Monument,  one  of  several  na- 
tional treasures  in  the  Slate  of  Colora- 
do. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Monument"  refers  to  the 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  located  In  Montrose  County  Col- 
orado. 

(2)  the  term  the  "Secretary  "  refers  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Black  Conyon  of  the  Gunnison  Na- 
tional Monument  has  been  and  remains  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  the  national 
park  system; 

(2)  the  integrity  of  this  valuable  resource 
significantly  threatened  by  encroaching  de- 
velopment activity  on  adjacent  private 
lands; 

(3)  the  Monument  has  no  legislatively  es- 
tablished boundary. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to— 

(1)  establish  a  boundary  for  the  Monu- 
ment in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  and 
integrity  of  a  valuable  national  resource; 

(2)  require  the  Secretary  to  acquire  all 
land  within  the  boundary  not  now  under  his 
supervision. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  boundary  of  the  Monu- 
ment shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument." 
dated  August  1.  1983.  and  numbered  80.013. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tor. National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent. Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  file  a  legal  description  of  the  revised 
boundary  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act. 
except  that  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
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Kriipiutal  errors  in  such  legal  description 
(and  in  the  map  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a))  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  acquire  all  lands  and  interest 
therein  within  the  boundary  of  the  Monu 
ment.  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  less  than 
fee  interests  in  such  lands  in  all  cases  where 
such  interest  will  adequately  protect  the 
visual,  natural,  historic  or  cultural  resources 
of  the  Monument,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  acquire  lands  in  fee  if  requested  by  the 
owner  of  such  land  or  if  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  fee  acquisition  is  required  to  protect 
the  above  mentioned  resources  or  is  re- 
quired for  administrative  or  development 
purposes. 

(b)  All  lands  under  the  administrative  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Monument  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  trans 
ferred  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  be  adminis 
tered  as  a  part  of  the  Monument. 

(c)  Upon  request  by  a  landowner,  and  if 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  visual  integrity  of  the  Monu 
ment.  the  Secretary  shall  permit  as  a  condi 
tion  of  the  acquisition  of  any  less  than  fee 
interest  in  land  under  this  Act  — 

<1)  livestock  grazing  to  continue  at  levels 
and  locations  exercised  by  the  owner  of 
such  land  prior  to  August  1.  1983;  and 

(2)  commonly  accepted  operation  and 
maintenance  practices  supporting  livestock 
grazing  to  continue  to  be  allowed,  including 
maintenance  of  domestic,  livestock  and  agri 
cultural  water  conveyance  systems,  and  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  required  fenc- 
ing and  stock  ponds. 

(d)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Feder- 
ally owned  lands  and  interests  therein 
within  the  Monument  are  withdrawn  from 
entry  or  appropriation  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States,  from  operation  of 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  from  operation  of  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970.  and  from  disposition 
under  the  public  land  laws. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Monument  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  law 
generally  applicable  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  Service  including  the  Acts  of  August 
26,  1916  (39  Slat.  535)  and  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666). 

Sec  6.  Effective  October  1,  1984.  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr  ZORINSKY: 
S.  2016.  A  bill  to  allow  State  agencies 
to  continue  to  elect  to  use  a  system  of 
retrospective  accounting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  benefits  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  KOR  DETERMINING 
BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  of  the  Senate 
clerk  a  bill  which  amends  Public  Law 
97-35,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  This  bill  provides 
States  some  essential  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering the  food  stamp  program 
by  allowing  them  the  option  of  apply- 
ing the  monthly  reporting  with  retro- 


active  budgeting— the   so-called   MR/ 
RB— requirement. 

MR/RB  was  one  of  the  .sweeping 
changes  made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  In  the  food 
stamps  area,  it  is  now  clear  that  will 
require  massive  extra  paperwork, 
great  caseload  churning,  and  addition- 
al administrative  cost  and  effort  for 
relatively  small  savings  in  actual  bene- 
fit payout.  It  will  also  bring  needless 
hardship  and  difficulty  to  eligible  fam- 
ilies. 

Under  MR/RB,  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents must  fill  out  and  return  a  lengthy 
questionnaire  on  income  and  house- 
hold circumstances  each  and  every 
month-the  MR  part  of  MR/RB.  This 
is  what  produces  so  much  extra  paper- 
work. Studies  show  that  only  a  few 
families  change  circumstances  so  fre- 
quently and  so  dramatically  as  to  need 
monthly  monitoring. 

Retroactive  budgeting— the  RB 
part  — requires  that  each  recipient's 
benefits  for  the  next  month  be  based 
on  the  data  provided  in  the  report  for 
the  previous  month.  This  causes  fami- 
lies who  lose  employment  to  wait  an 
additional  month  to  receive  food 
stamp  help— often  needlessly  forcing 
them  onto  local  general  assistance- 
supported  by  the  local  property  tax- 
again  causing  extra  paperwork.  It  also 
keeps  families  on  food  stamps  an  extra 
month  after  they  have  regained  em- 
ployment. 

Studies  conducted  since  enactment 
of  this  change  in  administering  the 
food  stamp  program  indicate  that 
monthly  reporting  is  not  in  fact  par- 
ticularly cost  effective  if  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  recipient  types. 
Some  very  fragmentary  research 
before  Public  Law  97-35  had  suggested 
that  significant  reductions  in  food 
stamp  program  costs  might  be 
achieved  through  MR/RB.  Update  evi- 
dence, however,  shows  that  MR/RB 
provides  no  real  long-term  savings  but 
mainly  jtist  front-end  savings  as  a  lot 
of  families  are  temporarily  thrown  off 
the  rolls  for  primarily  paperwork  rea- 
sons. 

The  key  problem  with  MR/RB  re- 
quirements is  the  overwhelming  ad- 
ministrative task  they  present  for 
many  States.  Because  of  the  huge  ad- 
ditional volume  of  paperwork  required 
by  MR/RB,  State  and  local  resources 
are  diverted  from  other  important  ac- 
tivities and  from  other  administrative 
methods  to  reduce  errors  and  assure 
accurate  and  timely  benefit  payments. 
In  those  cases  where  monthly  re- 
porting or  retroactive  budgeting  actu- 
ally does  increase  program  efficiency 
for  certain  categories  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients—such as  transient  low-income 
families— States  can  be  trusted  to 
employ  it.  However,  where  it  is  ineffi- 
cient. States  will  have  the  flexibility  to 
opt  for  a  locally  designed  and  more  ef- 
ficient process.  Thus,  the  effects  of 
this   bill   would   only   apply   to   those 


States  where  MR/RB  requirements 
simply  do  not  make  for  good  public 
policy. 

State  option  for  MR/RB  has  wide- 
spread support.  Thirty-two  State 
.social  service  commissioners  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  strong  support 
for  making  MR/RB  a  State  option,  my 
State  of  Nebraska  included.  State 
option  would  also  comply  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  announced 
policy  of  giving  States  maximum  flexi- 
bility. 

If  MR/RB  remains  in  effect  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  State  and  local  admin- 
istration of  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  made  unnecessarily  complex 
and  considerably  less  efficient.  States 
need  the  flexibility  to  design  and  ad- 
minister the  program  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  This  legislation  allow 
that  flexibility. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
following  text  of  the  bill  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  join 
in  cosponsorship. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
letter  received  from  Ms.  Gina  C.  Dun- 
ning, and  the  summary  statement  at- 
tached thereto  on  the  increased  ad- 
ministrative cost  for  Nebraska  under 
the  new  procedure,  be  included  in  the 
Record.  Ms.  Dunning  is  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety  and  the 
section-by-.section  analysis  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2016 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  107(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec 
onciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35; 
Stat.  3611  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  lOB(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35:  95  Stat.  361 )  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(c))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  •(or.  if  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  a  shorter  period  for  categories  of 
households  selected  by  the  State  agency  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram)' after  "six  months",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  The  limitation  es- 
tablishing the  maximum  length  of  a  certifi- 
cation period  allowed  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program.  ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(f)(2)(A)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(f )(2k A))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ■households" 
the  following:  .  for  households  that  have 
no  earned  income  and  in  which  all  adult 
members  are  elderly  or  disabled  members, 
and  for  those  categories  of  households  with 
respect  to  which  the  filing  of  periodic  re- 
ports of  hou.sehold  circumstances  would 
result  in  unwarranted  administrative  ex- 
penditures (as  shown  by  the  State  agency  to 
the  .satisfaction  of  the  Secretary)". 

(bi  Section  5(f)(3)(B)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act    of     1977    (7     U.S.C.     2014(f)(3)(B))    is 
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ainriiu.-d  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "and  for  sup- 
plementing, at  the  option  of  the  State 
agency,  allotments  of  households  that  expe- 
rience sudden  and  significant  losses  of 
income  (including  losses  of  more  than  $100 
in  a  month)". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  6(c)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(c)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"State  agencies  that  elect  under  .section 
5(f)(2)(B)  to  use  a  system  of  retrospective 
accounting  shall  require  categories  of 
households  with  respect  to  which  retrospec- 
tive accounting  applies,  selected  by  the 
State  agency  involved  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  to  file  periodic  reports  of 
household  circumstances  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence, 
(b)  Section  6(c)(5)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(c)(5))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(except  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  •■reports)". 

Sec  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  by  Section 
Section  1.  Section  1  maintains  periodic  re- 
porting and  retrospective  budgeting  as  .state 
options  in  the  food  stamp  program,  so  that 
states  may  determine  whether  these  admin- 
istrative systems  are  effective  and  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  program  in  their 
states.  Periodic  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  are  currently  state  options  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  but  under  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  these  state 
option  provisions  expire  on  October  1.  1983. 
After  that,  the  state  option  turns  into  a  fed- 
eral mandate  with  all  states  required  to  in- 
stitute these  systems  by  October  1.  Recent 
research  data  and  program  experience  indi- 
cates that  in  many  jurisdictions,  these  sys- 
tems do  not  reduce  errors  or  improve  pro- 
gram performance,  but  do  increase  adminis- 
trative costs  and  result  in  denial  of  benefits 
to  some  households  in  legitimate  need.  Sec- 
tion 1  therefore  retains  state  flexibility  by 
making  the  state  option  provisions  perma- 
nent and  by  repealing  the  provision  turning 
the  state  option  into  a  federal  mandatory 
requirement  on  October  1. 

Section  2.  Under  current  law.  states  are 
prohibited  from  recertifying  households 
subject  to  periodic  reporting/retrospective 
budgeting  systems  any  more  frequently 
than  once  every  six  months.  Section  2 
allows  states  to  select  categories  of  house 
holds  (with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary) 
to  be  recertified  at  more  frequent  intervals. 
This  is  intended  to  allow  states  to  use  more 
frequent  recertificalions  where  the  slate 
can  show  this  would  be  likely  to  reduce 
errors. 

Section  2  also  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion in  the  statute  to  permit  the  Secretary 
to  authorize  certification  periods  of  longer 
than  2  months  for  households  not  .subject  to 
periodic  reporting  where  he  finds  this  would 
improve  the  administration  of  the  program. 
This  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  make  food 
stamp  certification  periods  coterminous 
with  SSI  certification  periods  for  SSI  house- 
holds (especially  for  SSI  household  who 
apply  for  and  are  recertified  for  food  stamps 
at  Social  Security  offices).  The  statute  al- 
ready allows  the  Secrealry  to  permit  certifi- 
cation periods  of  more  than  12  months  for 
households  who  are  subject  to  periodic  re- 
porting,   but    due    to   a   technical    drafting 


error  made  in  the  statute  during  enactment 
of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
this  language  fails  to  apply  to  SSI  house- 
holds. That  Congress  had  intended  this  pro- 
vision to  apply  to  SSI  households  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  1981  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee report. 

Section  3.  Section  3(a)  corrects  another 
technical  drafting  error.  Currently,  the  stat- 
ute excludes  migrant  farmworker  house- 
holds from  both  periodic  reporting  and  ret- 
rospective budgeting.  However,  due  to  a 
drafting  oversight,  all  other  categories  of 
households  excluded  from  periodic  report- 
ing—such as  elderly  households  with  no 
earnings— are  not  similarly  excluded  from 
retrospective  budgeting.  It  is  administrative- 
ly impractical  to  use  retrospective  budgeting 
for  households  not  subject  to  periodic  re- 
porting. This  part  of  section  3  rectifies  this 
technical  problem  by  clarifying  that  those 
categories  of  households  excluded  from 
periodic  reporting  are  similarly  exempt 
from  retrospective  budgeting. 

Section  3(b)  would  provide  states  an 
option  to  provide  temporary  supplemental 
benefits  for  those  households  subject  to 
periodic  reporting/retrospective  budgeting 
who  experience  a  sudden  and  significant 
loss  of  income.  Under  periodic  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting,  a  households  bene- 
fits for  a  given  month  are  normally  based 
on  the  households  income  during  the 
second  preceding  month  (e.g..  a  households 
July  benefits  are  based  on  its  income  back 
in  May).  If  such  a  household  were  to  experi- 
ence a  major  income  loss  after  the  end  of 
May.  its  food  stamp  benefits  would  not  be 
increased  to  reflect  the  income  loss  for  at 
least  two  months— creating  hardship  in  the 
meantime.  Prior  to  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  required  that  in 
cases  where  a  household  experienced  an 
income  loss  of  more  than  $50  a  month,  sup- 
plemental benefits  would  be  provided 
during  the  interim  period  so  that  the  house- 
hold did  not  face  hardship  in  gelling 
enough  food.  However,  the  1981  Act  re- 
pealed the  supplemental  benefits  provision 
and  no  assistance  whatsoever  is  now  provid- 
ed to  deal  with  these  hardships.  Section  3(b) 
of  this  bill  is  designed  to  address  this  issue. 
It  slakes  out  a  middle  ground  by  providing 
states  an  option  to  supplement  the  benefits 
of  those  households  who  suffer  an  income 
loss  of  more  than  $100  a  month. 

Section  4.  This  section  removes  from  the 
law  the  detailed  prescription  of  which  cate- 
gories of  households  have  to  report  in  states 
using  periodic  reporting/retrospective  budg- 
eting. Instead,  states  would  select  the  cate- 
gories of  households  to  report  periodically 
(and  to  be  subject  to  retrospective  budget- 
ing), with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  As 
noted  above,  the  exclusion  of  migrant  and 
elderly  and  disabled  households  is  retained. 
In  addition,  an  exclusion  is  provided  for 
those  categories  of  households  whose  inclu- 
sion in  periodic  reporting/retrospective 
budgeting  can  be  shown  by  a  state  to  result 
in  unwarranted  administrative  costs.  This  is 
intended  to  give  slates  with  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  select  the  categories  of  households  to 
be  subject  to  periodic  reporting/retrospec- 
tive budgeting,  so  that  slates  may  target  on 
those  households  where  this  system  would 
be  most  effective. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  thai  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  except  for  section  1. 
are  effective  upon  enactment.  Section  1. 
which  extends  the  current  state  option  re- 
garding the  use  of  periodic  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting,  would  be  effective 
October  1.  1983. 
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State  of  Nebraska. 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  October  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Ed'ward  Zorinsky. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  We  understand 
that  H  R.  3557  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  Food 
Stamp  Monthly  Reporting/Retrospective 
Budgeting  (MR/RB)  optional  to  each  state, 
rather  than  mandatory.  'We  are  writing  this 
letter  to  request  your  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  thai  the  concept  of 
monthly  reporting  as  a  method  of  increas- 
ing program  efficiency  has  been  oversold. 
When  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was  amended, 
making  MR/RB  mandatory,  it  was  per- 
ceived as  a  vehicle  to  claim  major  savings 
and  to  reduce  errors  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams. First  year  data  from  the  Colorado 
experiment  (1976-1977)  was  used  in  arriving 
at  an  estimate  of  program  savings  ($257  mil- 
lion projected  nationwide  during  the  1984 
fiscal  year,  the  first  year  it  was  to  be  fully 
implemented).  Second  year  studies  of  the 
Colorado  experiment,  however,  revealed 
MR/RB  had  a  negative  effect  upon  program 
spending  (findings  of  the  Center  on  Budget 
and  Policy  Priorities).  Given  this  and  other 
evidence  currently  available,  it  appears 
likely  that  the  original  estimate  overstated 
the  effects  of  this  policy  change. 

The  enclosed  sheet  provides  a  financial 
analysis  of  the  additional  costs  the  Stale  of 
Nebraska  can  expect  in  the  event  MR/RB 
remains  a  mandatory  procedure.  Our  analy- 
sis is  similar  to  many  studies  that  we  have 
received.  We  have  also  informally  surveyed 
other  stale  agencies,  and  ii  appears  they  too 
are  not  convinced  that  MR  RB  is  cost  effi- 
cient. 

We  appreciate  your  lime  and  consider- 
ation regarding  this  important  mailer. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office  if  you 
have  any  question,  or  if  you  require  any  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Gina  C.  Dunning. 
Director.  Nebraska 
Department  of  Social  Services. 

Administrative  costs  to  implement  MR/RB 
for  food  stamp  households 

One-lime  costs; 

Initial  work  order  (=3107) $67,800 

Loading    ca-ses    (3    Pull-time 

Employees-1  month) 2.732 

On-going  costs  (Annualized): 

Programing  ($100/mo.) 1.200 

Material  Division: 

Folding.  Insert.  Pre-sorl 4.200 

Forms,   envelopes   and   posl- 
Qcrp  60,369 

Personnel; 

25  FTE's  (Income  Mainte- 
nance Employees— Grade 
II) 407.100 

3  FTE's  (Income  Mainte- 
nance Aides) 39.330 

2.4  FTE's  (Data  Entry) 26.231 

Total  Cost  for  First  Year  608.962 

Nebraska  '  State  Funds 304.481 

Federal  '  Funds 304,481 

•  Considering  a  total  cost  of  $608,962  in  added  ad- 
ministralive  cosu  and  the  small  e.stimated  saving  of 
$108,000.  the  monthly  reporting  procedure  does  noi 
meet  the  budget  reduction  objectives. 

Cost  estimate  is  conservative,  does  not 
consider  expenses  of  worker  training,  legal 
appeals,  and  other  activities  associated  with 
MR/RB. 
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Estimated  '  Savings  for  First  Year  1U8.000 
Savings  estimate  is  projected  from  quality 
control  data,  assumes  all  overpayments,  un 
derpaymenus.  and  payments  to  ineligibles 
which  are  the  result  of  client  failure  to 
report  will  be  corrected  by  MR/RB 
iMonthy  Reporting-Retroactive  Budget- 
ing).* 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
deductions  for  the  payment  of  certain 
expenses  by  ministers  and  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  receive 
subsistence  and  housing  allowances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EX- 
PENSES BY  MINISTERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
of  this  year  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
1587  to  prevent  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  enforcing  a  revenue 
ruling  which  provides  that  ministers 
may  no  longer  deduct  interest  and 
taxes  paid  on  a  personal  residence  to 
the  extent  the  amounts  expended  are 
allocable  to  tax-exempt  income.  It  has 
now  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  of  IRS  has 
approved  a  proposed  revenue  ruling 
which  would  accord  similar  treatment 
to  deductions  claimed  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  receive  housing 
and  subsistence  allowances. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  our 
armed  services  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  provide  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  appropriate  housing  or 
with  a  housing  allowance  where  appro- 
priate housing  has  been  unavailable. 
The  granting  of  subsistence  and  hous- 
ing allowances,  separate  and  apart 
from  actual  pay.  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional method  for  compen.sating  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  and  has 
been  provided  for  either  by  regulation 
or  by  statute.  It  is  codified  today  in 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Allowances  paid  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel traditionally  have  been  recog- 
nized as  being  exempt  from  taxation. 
Both  the  courts  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  held  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  are  not 
items  of  income.  For  many  years  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  regulations 
specifically  have  provided  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  need  not 
be  included  in  the  income  tax  returns 
of  members  of  the  uniform  services. 
Up  to  now.  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have,  fully  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  deducted  interest  and  taxes 
on  their  personal  residences  just  like 
other  taxpayers. 

As  with  ministers,  prior  to  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3.  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  have  received  an  addi- 
tional benefit  when  taking  such  deduc- 
tions because  some  of  their  compensa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  housing  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  is  exempted  from 
gross  income.  In  Revenue  Ruling  83-3. 


till-  IRij  ha-s  altt'mptfd  to  uiiniiu.sii  tiu' 
benefit  available  to  the  clergy.  In  Gen- 
eral Counsel  Memorandum  38948,  the 
IRS  has  expressed  its  approval  of  a 
proposed  revenue  ruling  which  simi- 
larly would  diminish  the  benefit  avail- 
able to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  in  June 
when  I  introduced  S.  1587,  some  would 
question  even  whether  the  IRS  should 
be  making  what  appear  to  be  outright 
changes  in  substantive  law.  The  sole 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  prevent  the 
IRS  from  enforcing  Revenue  Ruling 
83-3  and  to  prevent  the  IRS  from  issu- 
ing or  enforcing  any  revenue  ruling 
concerning  housing  allowance  tax  de- 
ductions to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  tried  to 
promote  religion  by  refraining  from 
taxing  religious  activities  and  by  pro- 
viding certain  tax  benefits  for  those 
involved  in  religious  activities.  In  a 
similar  manner.  Congress  has  tried  to 
bolster  and  maintain  the  military 
strength  of  our  country  by  providing 
various  incentives  and  tax  benefits  to 
those  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  recent  tragedy  in  Beirut  empha- 
sizes the  sacrifices  which  our  military 
personnel  are  asked  to  make  on  behalf 
of  their  country.  In  return  for  their 
service  to  the  country,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  the  Government  grant 
certain  benefits  which  may  not  be 
available  to  the  civilian  populace. 
Given  the  sometimes  undesirable  loca- 
tion and  conditions  under  which  our 
military  personnel  are  required  to  live, 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  be  permitted  to  retain  the  full 
benefits  of  their  current  housing  al- 
lowance tax  deduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Revenue  Ruling 
83-3.  General  Counsel  Memorandum 
38948  and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK<TIIIS  I  \mindmfnl  KrlalinK  u>  lli'durlMins  fur  Ihr 
I'a^mvnl  itl  <>rluin  f:\(H-n>.fv  h>  Mini'-u-rN 
and  MrmlxT-  of  Ihe  I  nifiirmrd  S«t>  iir- 
tthii  K.TWVC  Sub»islrncf  and  Houhiiik  .\|. 
Itiwiinrr^ 

lai  In  General.  -Paragraph  (1 )  of  Section 
265  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(denying  a  deduction  for  payment  of  certain 
expen.ses  relating  lo  tax  exempt  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  Ihe  end  the  following 
sentence:  'The  preceding  .sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  income  de.scribed  in  Section  107 
and  shall  not  applv  to  the  allowances  de 
.scribed  in  37  U.S.C.  §§  402  and  403.- 

(b)  Effective  Date.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982. 

REV.  RUL.  83  3.  ISSUES 
( 1 )  May  a  veteran  deduct  educational  ex- 
pen.ses if  the  amounts  expended  are  alloca- 


iji.    to   \eterans   benefits   that   are  exempt 
from  taxation? 

(2)  May  a  minister  deduct  interest  and 
taxes  paid  on  a  personal  residence  if  the 
amounts  expended  are  allocable  to  a  rental 
allowance  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  section  107  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code? 

(3)  May  a  student  deduct  educational  ex- 
penses if  the  amounts  expended  are  alloca- 
ble lo  a  scholarship  that  is  excluded  from 
gross  income  under  section  117  of  the  Code? 

FACTS 

Situation  1.  During  a  taxable  year,  an  un- 
married veteran  with  no  dependents,  who  is 
an  attorney  employed  by  a  law  firm,  re- 
ceived five  monthly  payments  totalling  $780 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  pursuant 
to  38  use.  .section  1651  et  seq..  which  pro- 
vides for  educational  assistance  allowances. 
The  purpose  of  the  allowance  is  to  meet,  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  a  veteran's  subsist- 
ence, tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  equip- 
ment, and  other  educational  costs.  38  U.S.C. 
.section  1681(a)  (1979).  Based  upon  the  legis- 
lative history  behind  38  U.S.C.  section  1681 
(1979),  it  is  determined  that  Congress  in- 
tended one-half  of  the  allowance  to  be  at- 
tributable to  subsistence  and  one-half  to  be 
attributable  to  educational  costs.  See  S. 
Rep.  No.  269.  89th  Cong..  1st.  Sess.  17 
(1965).  These  payments  are  exempt  from 
taxation  under  38  U.S.C.  .section  3101(a) 
(1979).  The  taxpayer  incurred  expenses  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  three  cour-ses  of  advanced 
law  education  taken  at  a  local  university. 
The  employer  required  the  attorney  to  take 
the  three  courses  as  a  condition  of  contin- 
ued employment. 

During  the  year,  the  veteran  incurred  and 
paid  expenses  of  $1,054  for  the  education. 

Educational  expen.ses  for  courses  required 
by  the  employer  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment  generally  are  deductible  as  or- 
dinary and  necessary  business  expen.ses 
under  the  provisions  of  section  162  of  the 
Code,  provided  the  taxpayer  elects  to  item- 
ize deductions. 

Situation  2.  During  the  taxable-year,  a 
minister  of  a  gospel  who  is  employed  as  a 
pastor  of  a  church  received  $19,000  as  com- 
pensation from  the  church  and  a  combined 
rental  and  utility  allowance  of  $6,300.  The 
rental  and  utility  allowance  is  excludable 
from  the  gross  income  of  the  minister  under 
section  107  of  the  Code,  to  the  extent  u.sed 
to  rent  or  provide  a  home. 

During  the  year,  the  minister  used  the 
rental  and  utility  allowance,  together  with 
other  funds,  to  make  monthly  payments  for 
the  residence  in  which  the  minister  lived. 
Tho.se  payments  totaled  $8,400  and  consist- 
ed of  principal  ($500).  insurance  ($400).  real 
estate  taxes  i$  1,400),  interest  ($4,000),  and 
utility  costs  ($2,100).  The  minister  incurred 
no  other  expenses  directly  related  to  provid- 
ing a  home  during  the  taxable  year.  Interest 
and  real  property  taxes  paid  are  generally 
deductible  expenses  under  the  provisions  of 
section  163  and  164  of  the  Code,  respective- 
ly, provided  the  taxpayer  elects  to  itemize 
deductions. 

Situation  3.  Same  as  in  Situation  1. 
except  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  veteran  and  the 
$780  qualified  as  an  amount  received  as  a 
.scholarship  solely  attributable  to  tuition 
that  is  excludable  from  gross  income  under 
section  117  of  the  Code. 

LAW  AND  ANALYSIS 

Section  162  of  the  Code  allows  as  a  deduc- 
tion all  Ihe  ordinary  and  nece.s.sary  expenses 


paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  business. 

Section  163  of  the  Code  allows  as  a  deduc- 
tion all  interest  paid  or  accrued  within  the 
taxable  year  on  indebtedness. 

Section  164  of  the  Code  allows,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  within  which  paid  or  accrued, 
state  and  local  real  property  taxes. 

Section  265(1)  of  the  Code  provides  that 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  any 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
that  is  allocable  to  one  or  more  classes  of 
income  other  than  interest  (whether  or  not 
any  amount  of  income  of  that  class  or  class- 
es is  received  or  accrued)  wholly  exempt 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  any  amount  oth- 
erwise allowable  under  section  212  that  is  al- 
locable to  interest  (whether  or  not  any 
amount  of  such  interest  is  received  or  ac- 
crued) wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed bv  subtitle  A. 

Section  1.265-l(c)  of  the  Income  Tax  Reg- 
ulations provides  that  expenses  and 
amounts  otherwise  allowable  that  are  di- 
rectly allocable  to  any  class  or  classes  of 
exempt  income  shall  be  allocated  thereto, 
and  expenses  and  amounts  directly  allocable 
to  anv  class  or  classes  of  nonexempt  income 
shall'be  allocated  thereto.  If  an  expense  or 
amount  otherwise  allowable  is  indirectly  al- 
locable to  both  a  class  of  nonexempt  income 
and  a  class  of  exempt  income,  a  reasonable 
proportion  thereof  determined  in  the  light 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each 
case  shall  be  allocated  to  each. 

The  purpose  of  section  265  of  the  Code  is 
to  prevent  a  double  tax  benefit.  In  United 
Stales  v.  Skeltv  Oil  Co..  394  U.S.  678  (1969). 
1969-1  C  B.  204,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  should  not  be  Interpreted  to  allow 
the  practical  equivalence  of  double  deduc- 
tions absent  clear  declaration  of  intent  by 
Congress.  Section  265(1)  applies  to  other- 
wise deductible  expenses  incurred   for  the 
purpo.se  of  earning  or  otherwi.se  producing 
tax-exempt    income.   It   also  applies  where 
tax  exempt  income  is  earmarked  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  and  deductions  are  incurred  in 
carrying  out  that  purpose.  In  such  event,  it 
is  proper  to  conclude  that  .some  or  all  of  the 
deductions  are  allocable  to  the  lax  exempt 
income.  Sec  Heffelfinger  v.  Commissioner.  5 
T.C.  985  (1945).  which  held  that  Canadian 
income  taxes  on  income  exempt  from  U.S. 
tax  arc  not   deductible  in  computing  U.S. 
taxable  income;  Banks  v.  Commissioner.  17 
T.C.    1386    1952).   which   held   that   certain 
educational  expenses  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration    that     were    exempt    from 
income  tax.  were  not  deductible;  Christian 
V    United  States.  201  F.  Supp.  155  (E.D.  La. 
1962).  where  a  school  teacher  was  denied  de- 
ductions for  expenses  incurred  for  a  literary 
research   trip  lo  England   becau.se  the  ex- 
penses were  allocable  to  a  tax-exempt  gift 
and  fellowship  grant;  and  Rev.  Rul.  74-140. 
1974-1   C.B.   50.  which  concludes  that  the 
portion  of  the  slate  income  tax  paid  by  a 
taxpayer  that   is   allocable   to   the  co.st-of- 
living  allowance,  a  class  of  income  wholly 
exempt   under  section  912  of  the  Code,  is 
nondeductible  under  section  265. 

In  Manocchio  v.  Commissioner.  78  T.C. 
989  (1982).  a  taxpayer  attended  a  flight- 
training  course  that  maintained  and  im- 
proved skills  required  in  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business.  As  a  veteran,  the  taxpayer 
was  eniitled  lo  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
pursuant  lo  38  U,S.C.  section  1677  (1976) 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  incurred. 


Because  the  paynienis  received  were  exempt 
from  taxation  under  38  U.S.C.  section  310(a) 
(1976).  the  taxpayer  did  not  report  them  as 
income.  The  taxpayer  did.  however,  deduct 
the  entire  cost  of  the  flight  training  course, 
including  the  portion  that  had  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
a  reviewed  opinion,  the  court  held  that  the 
reimbursed  flight-training  expenses  were 
nondeductible  under  section  265(1)  of  the 
Code.  ^  ^ 

In  Manocchio.  the  petitioner  contended 
that  the  Service  was  estopped  from  chal- 
lenging the  claimed  deduction  because  of 
petitioners  reliance  on  the  holding  of  Rev. 
Rul.  62-213.  1962-2  C.B.  59.  that  held  that 
expenses  for  education,  paid  or  incurred  by 
veterans,  that  are  properly  deductible  for 
federal  income  tax  purposes,  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  reduced  by  the  nontaxable  pay- 
ments received  during  the  taxable  year  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  rejecting  petitioner's  argument,  the 
court  stated  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  very  broad  discretion  to  correct 
a  mistake  of  law  in  a  ruling  and  do  so  with 
retroactive  effect.  The  court  stated: 

•Given  the  fundamental  differences  in 
the  way  these  benefits  are  computed,  we 
cannot  sav  that  respondent's  decision  to 
treat  them  differently  for  tax  purposes  is  so 
devoid  of  rational  basis'  as  to  constitute  an 
abu.se  of  discretion."  78  T.C.  989,  1002,  1003. 

In  all  three  situations,  the  taxpayer  has 
incurred  expenses  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  tax-exempt  income  was  received. 
Permitting  a  full  deduction  in  each  situa- 
tion would  lead  to  a  double  benefit  not  al- 
lowed under  section  265  of  the  Code. 


HOLDINGS 

In  Situation  1  and  Situation  3.  the 
amount  of  the  itemized  deductions  for  tui- 
tion, books  and  other  expenses  connected 
with  further  education  mu.st  be  decreased  lo 
the  extent  the  expense  is  allocable  lo  the 
amounts  received  for  such  expenses  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  as  a  schol- 
arship, as  the  case  may  be. 

In  Situation  2.  the  amount  of  the  itemized 
deductions  otherwise  allowable  for  the  in- 
terest and  real  estate  taxes  must  be  de- 
creased to  the  extent  the  expenses  are  allo- 
cable lo  the  rental  allowance  received  from 
the  church. 

The  following  demonstrates  one  reasona- 
ble method  of  allocation  under  section 
1.265-1(0  of  the  regulations  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted bv  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  Situation  1.  the  $1,054  of  educational 
expenses  that  otherwise  qualify  for^deduc- 
lion  is  decreased  by  one-half  of  $780  (or 
$390)  computed  by  multiplying  $1,054  (the 
amount  of  the  expense  that  is  otherwi.se  de- 
ductible) bv  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  is  $390  (the  amount  of  the  reimburse- 
ment allocable  to  deductible  educational 
costs)  and  the  denominator  which  is  $1,054 
(the  total  of  all  expenditures  to  which  the 
reimbunsemenl  is  applicable):  S1.054  x 
390  $1,054  $390.  Therefore,  the  itemized 
deduction  for  educational  expenses  under 
section  162  is  $664  ($1,054  -  $390). 

In  Situation  2.  the  $4,000  of  interest  oth- 
erwise deductible  under  section  163  of  the 
Code  is  decreased  by  $3,000.  computed  by 
multiplying  $4,000  (the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est oiherwi.se  deductible)  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  $6,300  (the  combined 
rental  and  utility  allowance)  and  the  de- 
nominator which  is  $8,400  (the  total  of  all 
expenditures  to  which  the  rental  and  utility 
allowance  is  applicable),  or  $4,000  x 
$6,300    $8,400  =  $3,000.  Therefore  the  deduc- 


tion for  interest  allowable  under  section  163 
in  Situation  2  is  $1,000  ($4,000  -  $3,000). 

In  Situation  2.  the  $1,400  of  real  estate 
taxes  otherwise  deductible  under  section 
164  of  the  Code  is  decreased  by  $1,050  com- 
puted by  multiplying  $1,400  (the  amount  of 
the  real  estate  taxes  otherwise  deductible) 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is 
$6,300  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
$8  400  (as  indicated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph), or  S1.400  ■  $6.300-8.400  =  $1.050. 
Therefore,  the  itemized  deduction  for  real 
estate  taxes  allowable  under  section  164  in 
Situation  2  is  $350  (S1.400     $1,050). 

In  Situation  3.  the  $1,054  of  educational 
expenses  that  otherwise  qualify  for  deduc- 
tion is  decreased  by  $780.  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying $1,054  (the  amount  of  the  expense 
otherwise  deductible)  by  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  $780  (the  amount  of  the 
scholarship)  and  the  denominator  of  which 
is  $1,054  (the  total  of  all  expenditures  to 
which  the  reimbursement  is  applicable): 
1,054  ■  780-1.054  =  780.  Therefore,  the  item- 
ized deduction  for  educational  expenses  al- 
lowable under  section  162  is  $274 
($1,054    $780). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  REVENUE  RULINGS 

Situation  1  and  2  of  this  revenue  ruling 
are  similar  to  the  situations  in  Rev.  Rul.  62- 
213.  1962-2  C.B.  59.  and  Rev.  Rul.  62-212. 
1962-2  C.B.  41.  which  hold  that  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayers  are  fully  de- 
ductible. 

Rev.  Rul.  62-212  and  Rev.  Rul.  62-213  are 
revoked. 

PROSPECTIVE  APPLICATION 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  section 
7805(b)  of  the  Code,  this  revenue  ruling  will 
not  be  applied  to  educational  expenses  paid 
by  veterans  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  an 
educational  program  and  incurring  expenses 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  Situa- 
tion 1  until  the  end  to  the  current  academic 
year,  but  no  later  than  June  30,  1983.  Fur- 
ther, this  revenue  ruling  will  not  be  applied 
to  ministers  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  Situation  2  until  the  end  of  the 
ministers  current  contract  year,  but  no 
later  than  June  30.  1983. 

CC:I-377-78;  1-177-81— Brl; 

RPCUNNINGHAM.  AUG.  21.  1981 

Gerald  G.  Portney.  Assistant  Commission- 
er (Technical). 
Attention:  Director.  Individual  Tax  Diii- 

sion. 

In    a   memorandum    dated    February    16. 
1981,  the  Director.  Individual  Tax  Division 
(TI)  forwarded  a  proposed  revenue  ruling 
(Control    No.    7808070705)    for   our   concur- 
rence or  comment.  In  a  subsequent  memo- 
randum dated  March  16,  1981.  the  Director. 
Individual  Tax  Division  requested  our  expe- 
ditious   consideration    of    the    above-named 
case  pursuant  to  the  case  being  designated 
as  a   "Fast  Track  "  ruling  in  a  meeting  held 
on    October    8.     1980.    Furthermore,    in    a 
memorandum  dated  April  23.  1981.  the  Di- 
rector,  Individual  Tax   Division   forwarded 
another  proposed   revenue  ruling  (Control 
No    8011176951)   for   our   formal   consider- 
ation in  connection  with  our  consideration 
of  the  above  proposed  revenue  ruling.  For 
purposes   of   clarity    in   this   memorandum, 
the  first  proposed  revenue  ruling  (Control 
No  7808070705)  will  be  referred  to  as  ruling 
I    and    the    subsequent    proposed    revenue 
ruling  (Control  No.  8011176951)  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  ruling  II.  "We  will  herein  pro- 
pose   to    consolidate    the    two    rulings    by 
adding  the  facts  presented  in  ruling  II  as 
Situation  2  in  the  framework  of  ruling  I. 
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ISSUES 

1.  Whether  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  I.R.C.  §162  for  educational 
expenses  when  the  veteran  has  received 
nontaxable  amounts  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  for  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  other  expenses  connected  with  further 
education. 

2.  Whether  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  the  United  States  may  deduct  ex- 
penses for  interest  and  real  property  taxes 
on  the  members  personal  residence  when 
the  amounts  expended  are  allocable  to  a  tax 
exempt  quarters  allowance. 

3.  Whether  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
receives  a  nontaxable  rental  allowance 
under  section  107.  is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
for  interest  and  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
the  minister's  principal  residence. 

4.  Whether  a  student  may  deduct  educa- 
tional expenses  under  section  162  if  the 
amounts  expended  are  allocable  to  a  schol- 
arship that  is  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  section  117. 

CONCLUSION 

We  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  in 
both  proposed  revenue  ruling  I  and  II  re- 
garding the  application  of  section  265(1)  to 
all  four  situations.  Under  section  265(1)  the 
taxpayers  in  all  four  situations  will  not  be 
allowed  a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
which  are  allocable  to  the  receipt  of  tax  free 
income.  We  disagree,  however,  on  the  exact 
method  of  allocating  the  tax  free  income 
among  expenses  incurred  under  Treas.  Reg. 
§1.265-l(c).  In  particular,  we  believe  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  assistance 
payment  in  Situation  I  should  be  allocated 
between  suljsistence  and  other  direct  educa- 
tional costs,  and  should  not  be  allocated 
solely  to  the  direct  educational  costs. 
Facts 

Situation  J.  — During  a  taxable  year,  an 
unmarried  veteran  with  no  dependents,  who 
is  an  attorney  by  a  law  firm,  received  five 
monthly  payments  totallmg  $780  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  §  1651  et  seq..  which  provides  for  edu- 
cation assistance  allowances.  The  purpose  of 
the  allowance  is  to  meet,  in  part,  the  ex 
penses  of  a  veteran's  subsistence,  tuition 
fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
education  cosUs.  38  U.S.C.  §  1681(a)  (1979i. 
These  payments  are  exempt  from  taxation 
under  38  U.S.C.  §3101(a)  (1979).  The  tax 
payer  incurred  expenses  for  tuition,  fees, 
books  and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  three  courses  of  advanced  law  educa- 
tion taken  at  a  local  university.  The  employ- 
er required  the  attorney  to  take  the  three 
courses  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment. During  the  year,  the  veteran  incurred 
and  paid  expen.ses  of  $1,054  for  the  educa- 
tion. Education  expenses  for  courses  re- 
quired by  the  employer  as  a  condition  of 
continued  employment  generally  are  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  under  the  provisions  of  section 
162.  provided  the  taxpayer  elects  to  itemize 
deductions. 

Situation  2.— Basic  allowances  for  subsist- 
ence and  quarters  for  members  of  thv"  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  are 
provided  for  by  37  U.S.C.  §§402  and  403 
(1981).  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
Is  payable  to  all  officers  at  a  specified 
amount  per  month  and  to  enlisted  persons, 
when  authorized,  at  a  specified  amount  per 
day.  The  basic  allowance  for  quarters  pay- 
able to  members  who  are  not  furnished 
quarters  in  kind  varies  in  amount  according 
to  the  members  grade  or  rank  and  whether 
the  member  does  or  does  not  have  depend- 
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and  quarters  are  excludable  from  gross 
income.  A  taxpayer  who  was  a  member  offi- 
cer at  grade  0-5  without  dependents  would 
receive,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  §1009  (1981). 
a  quarters  allowance  of  $354  per  month  (ap- 
proximately $4,250  for  the  year)  and  receive 
subsistence  of  $82.58  per  month  (approxi- 
mately $1,000  for  the  year).  The  taxpayer 
incurred  the  following  expenses  totaling 
$8,000  to  provide  a  home:  principal  ($750). 
interest  ($6,000).  insurance  ($250).  and  real 
estate  taxes  ($1,000). 

Situation  3. —During  the  taxable  year,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  is  employed  as 
pastor  of  a  church  received  $19,000  as  com- 
pensation from  the  church  and  a  rental  and 
utility  allowance  of  $6,300.  The  rental  and 
utility  allowance  is  excludable  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  minister  under  section 
107.  to  the  extent  used  to  rent  or  provide  a 
home. 

During  the  year,  tht-  minister  used  the 
rental  and  utility  allowance,  together  with 
other  funds,  to  make  monthly  payments  for 
the  residence  in  which  the  minister  lived. 
Those  payments  totaled  $6,300  and  consist- 
ed of  principal  ($500).  insurance  ($400).  rea! 
estate  taxes  ($1,400).  and  interest  ($4,000). 
Utility  costs  amounted  to  $2,100.  The  minis- 
ter incurred  no  other  expenses  directly  re- 
lated to  providing  a  home  during  the  tax- 
able year.  Interest  and  real  property  taxes 
paid  are  generally  deductible  expenses 
under  the  provisions  of  section  163  and  164. 
respectively,  provided  the  taxpayer  elects  to 
itemize  deductions. 

Situation  ■<.  — Same  as  in  Situation  1. 
except  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  veteran  and  the 
$780  qualifies  as  an  amount  received  as  a 
scholarship  excludable  from  gross  income 
under  section  117. 

ANALYSIS 

Section  265(1)  provides  that  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount  otherwise 
allowable  as  a  deduction  which  is  allocable 
to  one  or  more  classes  of  income  other  than 
interest  wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A. 

Treas.  Reg.  5  1.265  1(c)  provides  that  ex- 
penses and  amounts  otherwise  allocable 
which  are  directly  allocable  to  any  class  or 
classes  of  exempt  income  shall  be  allocated 
thereto;  and  expenses  and  amounts  directly 
allocable  to  any  class  or  classes  of  nonex- 
empt  income  shall  be  allocated  thereto.  If 
an  expense  or  an  amount  allowable  is  indi- 
rectly allocable  to  both  a  class  of  nonex- 
empt  incme  and  a  class  of  exempt  income,  a 
reasonable  proportion  thereof  determined 
in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  each  case  shall  be  allocated  to 
each. 

The  basic  question  pre.sented  by  the  pro- 
posed revenue  rulings  is  whether  the  vari- 
ous expenses  which  were  incurred  are  non- 
deductible by  reason  of  section  265(1)  since 
the  taxpayer  in  each  situation  received  the 
exempt  funds  to  cover,  at  least  in  part,  the 
expenses  he  incurred.  For  purposes  of  the 
proposed  revenue  rulings  and  this  memo- 
randum it  is  assumed  that  the  income  re- 
ceived in  each  situation  is  tax  exempt  under 
either  section  107,  117,  37  U.S.C.  §S402  and 
403  (1981).  or  38  U.S.C.  §§3101(a)  (1979).  It 
is  further  assumed  that  the  expen.ses  in 
curred  by  the  taxpayer  would  be  otherwi.se 
deductible  under  section  162,  163.  or  164. 
Therefore,  our  analysis  will  focus  upon  the 
application  of  section  265(1)  and  the  proper 
allocation  of  expenses  to  be  made  under 
Treas.  Reg.  §  1.265  Kc). 

Proposed  revenue  ruling  1  holds  that  in 
Situations    1    and    4    (shown    herein),    the 


amount  if  itemized  deductions  for  tuition, 
books  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
further  education  must  be  decreased  to  the 
extent  the  expense  is  allocable  to  the 
amounts  received  for  such  expenses  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  as  a  .schol- 
arship, as  the  case  may  be.  Ruling  I  addi- 
tionally holds  that  in  the  facts  of  Situation 
3.  the  amounts  of  the  itemized  deductions 
otherwise  allowable  for  the  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes  must  be  decreased  to  the  extent 
the  expenses  are  allocable  to  the  rental  al- 
lowance received  from  the  church.  Proposed 
revenue  ruling  II  (treated  herein  as  Situa- 
tion 2)  holds  that  the  amount  of  the  item- 
ized deductions  otherwise  allowable  for  in- 
terest and  real  estate  taxes  must  be  de- 
creased to  the  extent  the  expen.ses  are  allo- 
cable to  the  members'  nontaxable  basic 
quarters  allowance.  We  agree  with  the  hold- 
ings for  each  situation,  however,  we  do  not 
necessarily  believe  the  allocation  of  ex- 
penses in  each  situation  is  appropriate. 

The  expenses  that  are  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  in  Situations  1.  2.  and  3  are  not 
being  matched  directly  with  the  tax  exempt 
funds  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis.  If  the  tax- 
payer was  being  compensated  with  tax 
exempt  funds  for  his  exact  expenses  as  they 
were  incurred,  it  appears  a  reimbursement 
theory  would  apply  and  require  that  any  de- 
duction otherwi.se  allowable  with  respect  to 
the  expense  be  decreased  to  the  extent  the 
expense  is  allocable  to  the  reimbursement. 
See  for  example  Burnett  r.  Commissioner. 
356  F.2d  755  (5th  Cir.  1956)  cert,  denied.  385 
U.S  832  (1966).  Furthermore,  in  Rev.  Rul. 
80-173.  1980-27  I.R.B.  8.  the  Service  held 
that  the  reimbursement  theory  applied  only 
to  the  payments  made  to  pilots  under  38 
U.S.C.  1677  (1979)  and  did  not  apply  to  the 
subsistence  and  education  allowance  pay- 
ments paid  to  veterans  under  38  U.S.C.  1681 
(1979).  With  respect  to  ministers,  although 
the  rental  allowance  excludable  under  sec- 
tion 107  must  be  used  to  rent  or  provide  a 
home,  the  rental  allowance  does  not  need  to 
be  used  for  interest  or  taxes  in  order  to  be 
either  received  by  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
or  excluded  from  gross  income.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  see  the  direct  relationship  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  reimbursement  theory. 
Rather,  the  amounts  which  the  taxpayer 
seeks  to  deduct  as  expenses  are  sufficiently 
related  to  the  receipt  of  lax  free  income 
that  the  expenses  may  be  viewed  as  alloca- 
ble to  the  tax  exempt  income  for  purposes 
of  section  265<  1 ). 

With  respect  to  situation  4.  it  is  possible 
for  the  reimbursement  theory  to  be  applica- 
ble to  a  situation  involving  the  receipt  of  a 
tuition  payment.  We  have  altered  the  facts 
in  our  revised  propo.sed  revenue  ruling,  how- 
ever, to  bring  situation  4  into  agreement 
with  the  other  situations  and  within  the 
coverage  of  section  265i  1 ). 

Once  subject  to  section  265(1)  only  those 
expenses  allocable  to  the  tax  exempt 
income  are  di.sallowed  as  deductions.  Treas. 
Reg.  §  1.265-l(c)  sets  forth  an  allocation 
process  covering  expenses  which  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  allocable  to  tax 
exempt  income.  We  agree  with  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling's  u.se  of  Treas.  Reg.  §  1.265- 
Kc)  for  allocation  purposes  but  we  believe  it 
may  have  been  applied  inconsistently  in 
proposed  revenue  ruling  I.  In  Situation  1  of 
propo.sed  revenue  ruling  I  a  formula  is  es- 
tablished which  allocates  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  educational  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  tax  exempt  income  received.  In 
Situation  2  of  propo.scd  revenue  Ruling  I. 
nondeductible  expenses  are  also  allocated  to 
the  tax  exempt  income. 


The  Vtlerans'  Administration  payments 
in  Situation  1  are  made  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  §  1681  (19791  and  although  designat- 
ed as  eductional  assistance  the  payments  ex- 
pressly provide  for  the  veteran's  subsistence 
as  well  as  tuition,  books,  and  other  educa- 
tional costs.  Since  the  assistance  payment  is 
at  least  partially  for  subsistence  expenses, 
which  are  nondeductible  personal  expenses 
of  the  veteran,  it  would  seem  the  education- 
al cost  $1,054  is  not  the  only  expense  alloca- 
ble to  the  $780  of  tax  free  income.  Thus,  we 
agree  with  the  formula  presented  in  Situa- 
tion 1  of  proposed  revenue  ruling  I  but  we 
believe  the  denominator  which  represents 
the  total  of  all  expenditures  to  which  the 
reimbursement  is  applicable  would  theoreti- 
cally have  to  include  the  veteran's  subsist- 
ence expen-ses. 

Difficultuies  arise  if  we  try  to  attach  a 
figure,  for  allocation  purposes,  to  the 
nmount  the  veteran  spent  on  subsistence. 
For  "indirectly  allocable  "  expenses  Treas. 
Reg.  §  1.265-1'c)  provides  that  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  such  expenses,  determined  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  each  case,  should  be  allocated  to  the 
exempt  and  nonexempt  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  $780  tax  free  assistance 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  could  be 
allocated  between  the  veteran's  nondeduct- 
ible subsistence  expenses  and  his  other  de- 
ductible educational  expenses.  One  logical 
way  to  determine  how  much  of  what  the 
veteran  .spent  on  subsistence,  and  should  be 
allocated  to  the  tax  free  income,  is  to  deter- 
mine what  portion  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ment was  intended  for  subsistence  and  what 
portion  was  intended  to  cover  the  other  edu- 
cational costs.  An  examination  of  the  statu- 
tory development  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  38  U.S.C.  §  1681 
(1979).  as  well  as  the  legislative  history 
behind  the  various  public  laws  providing  for 
veteran's  benefits,  may  be  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  allocation. 

Although    Congress    has   not    specifically 
stated  what  portion  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  provided  for  in  38  U.S.C. 
§  1681    is   attributable    to   subsistence    and 
what  portion  is  attributable  to  educational 
costs,  our  examination  of  the  legislative  hi.s- 
tory  provides  some  in.sight  into  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  establishing  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance.  It  is  clear  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  is  attributable  to  sub- 
sistence and  some  portion  is  attributable  to 
educational  costs.   In   1944  a  veteran  could 
receive  $500  per  year  for  educational  costs 
and  up  to  $450  ($675  if  dependents)  for  a 
subsistence  allowance.  These  amounts  are 
approximately   equal.   In    1966   the   Senate 
noted  that  due  to  the  high  cost  of  education 
the  post-Korean  veteran  would  pay  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  his  educational  allow- 
ance for  tuition  than  was  the  case  with  a 
similarlv  circumstanced  Korean  veteran  en- 
rolled in  school  in  1952.  The  Congress  was 
made  aware  of  a  Library  of  Congress  study 
stating  that  a  post-Korean  veteran  could  be 
expected  to  pay  over  50  percent  of  his  edu- 
cation allowance   for  tuition  as  contrasted 
with   28   percent    for   an   identical   amount 
paid  to  a  Korean  veteran  in  1952.  S.  Rep. 
No.  269.  39th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  17  (1965).  Sub- 
sequent to  1966.  there  seems  to  be  a  Con- 
gressional  awareness  of  rising  educational 
costs  at  a  rate  sometimes  exceeding  the  rise 
in  the  co.st  of  living.  It  is  arguable  that  since 
1952  there  is  a  tone  throughout  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance tliat  Congress  sought  to  provide  an 
equal  amount  for  educational  costs  as  for 
living  costs.  There  exists  no  evidence  that 


Congress  intended  to  provide  more  for  sub- 
sistence than  for  education. 

We  therefore  submit  that  the  most  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  legislative  history  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  provided  for  in  38  U.S.C. 
!i  1681  (1979)  is  that  Congress  intended  that 
one-half  of  the  allowance  is  attributable  to 
subsistence  and  one-half  is  attributable  to 
educational  costs.  In  reaching  this  conclu- 
sion we  have  relied  on  the  existence  of  a 
Congressional  awareness  of  rising  educa- 
tional (tuition)  costs,  the  assumption  that 
Congress  in  1966  was  moved  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  study  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  was 
going  toward  tuition,  the  impression  in  the 
legislative  history  that  subsistence  and  edu- 
cation were  nearly  co-equal  factors  in  the  al- 
lowance, and  the  separate  but  generally 
equal  treatment  of  educational  costs  and 
subsistence  allowance  present  in  1944. 

Since  we  have  concluded  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  allowance  may  be 
viewed  as  one-half  for  subsistence  and  one- 
half  for  direct  educational  costs  we  believe 
the  proposed  revenue  ruling  should  reflect 
this.  One  way  to  demonstrate  this  allocation 
is  to  treat  the  veteran  as  receiving  a  S780  re- 
imbursement that  would  be  initially  allocat- 
ed one-half  to  the  non-ductible  subsistence 
expenses  and  one-half  to  the  deductible 
educational  expenses.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  to  only  have  $380  of  the  $780  reim- 
bursement allocable  to  the  $1,054  of  educa- 
tional expenses  which  will  in  turn  increase 
the  amount  of  section  162  deduction  al- 
lowed. 

There  is  one  other  situation  in  proposed 
revenue  ruling  I  where  the  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  expenses  is  un- 
clear. The  minister  in  Situation  3  was  pro- 
vided both  a  rental  allowance  of  S4.800  and 
a  utility  allowance  of  SI. 500.  Proposed  reve- 
nue ruling  I  combines  these  two  allowances 
and  treats  them  in  the  formula  as  entirely 
indirect  expenses.  It  would  seem,  in  accord- 
ance with  Treas.  Reg.  S  1.265-l(c).  that  the 
allowance  for  utilities  is  specific  and  direct 
and  should  therefore  be  treated  as  a  direct 
expense.  It  would  then  follow  that  S4.800 
rental  allowance  would  be  treated  as  for  in- 
direct expenses  and  the  formula  in  the  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling  would  be  applied  ac- 
cordingly. For  purposes  of  simplicity,  how- 
ever, we  have  combined  the  rental  and  utili- 
ty allowances  in  the  revised  proposed  reve- 
nue ruling  to  constitute  one  $6,300  rental 
and  utility  allowance  which  may  be  treated 
as  an  indirect  expense. 

One  overriding  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  propo.sed  allocations  in  the  proposed 
revenue  ruling  is  that  the  method  of  allocat- 
ing indirect  expenses  which  is  present,  i.e.. 
the  proportion  which  the  tax  free  income 
received  bears  to  the  total  expen.ses  in- 
curred to  which  the  payment  relates,  is  not 
a  mandatory  method  of  allocation.  Rev.  Rul 
59-32.  1959-1  C.B.  245.  held  that  the  portion 
of  any  administration  expenses  of  an  estate 
or  trust  attributable  to  the  earning  of  tax 
exempt  income,  which  is  not  deductible  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  is  allowable  as 
a  deduction  for  Federal  estate  tax  purposes. 
The  ruling  additionally  concluded  that  the 
maximum  amount  deductible  from  gross 
income  is  limited  by  virtue  of  section  265(1) 
to  that  portion  of  such  expenses  which  is  at- 
tributable to  includible  gross  income.  In  the 
case  of  Mallmckrodt  v.  Commissioner.  2 
TC  1128.  acq..  1944-1  C.B.  18.  the  court 
held  that  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  in- 
dicating a  more  reasonable  method  of  allo- 
cation, that  the  expenditures  are  to  be  allo- 


cated to  taxable  income  and  nontaxable 
income  of  such  years  in  the  proportion  that 
each  bears  to  the  total  of  taxable  and  non- 
taxable income  for  such  years.  Although 
the  Mallinckrodt  case  found  it  reasonable  to 
prorate  expenses  oii  the  basis  of  total 
income,  the  Service  in  Rev.  Rul.  63-27.  1963- 
1  C.B.  57.  recognized  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion set  forth  in  both  the  court's  decision 
and  Rev.  Rul.  59-32.  but  concluded  that  the 
method  of  allocation  was  not  mandatory. 
Rev.  Rul.  63-27  set  out  to  clarify  the  Serv- 
ice's position  on  allocation  under  Treas. 
Reg.  §  1.265-l(c)  and  pointed  out  that  the 
method  set  forth  in  Rev.  Rul.  59-32  was 
merely  an  example  method  and  that  since  it 
was  not  mandatory,  another  reasonable 
method  would  be  acceptable  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  regulations. 

The  difficulty  we  see  with  the  allocation 
formula  presented  in  proposed  revenue 
ruling  1  is  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
another  reasonable  method  would  be  ac- 
cepted. We  believe  the  revised  proposed  rev- 
enue ruling  should  reflect  that  although  the 
illustrated  method  will  be  accepted  if  the 
taxpayer  decides  to  utilize  it.  the  taxpayer 
may  choose  another  reasonable  method  of 
all(3cation  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  fit  within  the  allocation  re- 
quirement of  Treas.  Reg.  §  1.265-1(0. 

Regarding  proposed  revenue  ruling  II 
(Shown  herein  as  Situation  2).  we  believe  it 
fits  .squarely  within  the  treatment  and  con- 
clusion reached  concerning  the  portion  of 
the  veteran's  payment  in  Situation  1  which 
is  allocable  to  education.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  conflict  with  the  position  taken  in 
proposed  revenue  ruling  II  and  Rev.  Rul. 
55-572.  1955-2  C.B.  45.  considered  by  this 
office  in  G.C.M.  28769.  .  .  .  A-468453.  A- 
473633  (March  31.  1955).  Since  there  was  no 
basis  for  travel  expenses  incurred  in  Rev. 
Rul.  55  572  to  be  allocated  to  the  tax 
exempt  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
subsistence,  we  agree  there  is  no  viable  au- 
thority to  reduce  the  deductible  travel  ex- 
pense.s  by  the  tax  free  allowance  received. 
We  believe,  however,  that  section  265(1) 
may  be  appropriately  applied  to  Situation  2 
to  require  the  taxpayer  to  decrease  his  item- 
ized deductions  otherwise  allowable  for  in- 
terest and  real  estate  taxes  to  the  extent 
the  expenses  are  allocable  to  the  member's 
nontaxable  basic  quarters  allowance. 

We  have  added  dollar  amounts  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  allowance  received  by 
the  taxpaver  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  in  Situation  2.  The  member 
will  receive  $1,000  of  subsistence  and  $4,250 
of  quarters  allowance.  Similar  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  veteran  the  payment  directly 
allocable  to  nondeductible  subsistence  will 
not  be  considered,  and  only  the  $4,250  re- 
ceived will  serve  as  the  basis  for  determining 
the  amount  of  deductible  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  min- 
isters deductions  in  Situation  3  are  deter- 
mined. . 

Our  conclusion  in  this  case  conflicts  with 
G  C  M  31939.  .  .  .  and  ..  .  A-616368  and  A- 
632506  (March  16.  1961).  (underlying  Rev. 
Ruls.  62-212  and  62-213).  and  consequently 
it  is  revoked.  Because  certain  conclusions 
reached   in  G.C.M.   35161.  1-5072  (De- 

cember 12.  1972).  and  G.C.M.  35169.  .  .  .  I- 
4654  (December  15.  1972).  were  based  on 
Rev  Ruls.  62-212  and  62-213.  those  two 
memoranda  are  modified  by  deleting  that 
portion  of  the  analysis  dealing  with  Rev. 
Ruls  62-212  and  62-213  and  modifying  the 
analysis  to  make  section  265(  1 )  applicable. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  G.C.M.  34548. 
1-890  (July  1.  1971).  is  reaffirmed.  Al- 
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though  the  conclusion  of  G.C.M.  34506.  As 
ststance  Pai/ment  Under  Section  235  mid 
236  of  the  ^atlonal  Housing  Act.  1-3733 
(May  26.  1971).  was  not  followed  (see  G.C.M. 
35111.  Assistance  Pavments  Under  Section 
235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  I- 
3733  (November  13.  1972):  Rev.  Rul.  75-271. 
1975-2  C.B.  23;  Treas.  Reg  §  1.163  1(d)).  the 
result  and  part  of  the  analysis  is  consistent 
with  this  memorandum  and  to  that  extent  it 
is  reaffirmed. 

In  summary,  we  agree  with  the  ultimate 
conclusions  in  all  three  situations  of  pro- 
posed revenue  ruling  I,  but  we  have  made 
some  changes  to  reflect  our  position  on  the 
allocation  issue.  In  addition,  we  have  added 
the  situation  from  proposed  revenue  ruling 
II  into  the  framework  of  proposed  revenue 
ruling  I.  as  Situation  2  and  we  agree  with  its 
conclusion.  Attached  is  a  revised  proposed 
revenue  ruling  for  your  consideration, 
which  combines  the  situations  from  both 
proposed  revenue  ruling  I  and  II. 

Kenneth  W.  Gideon.  Chief  Counsel. 

By;  Donald  J.  Drees.  Jr..  Acting  Assistant 
Director,  Interpretative  Division.* 

By  Mr    KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Hkinz,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
anci  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2018.  A  bill  to  amen(i  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  for  organ  procurement 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on     Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  ORGAN  TRANSPLANT  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  Senators 
Heinz.  Metzenbaum.  and  Riegle  in  in- 
troducing the  "National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act."  This  bill  will  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  a  national  strategy  on 
organ  transplantation. 

The  tragic  plight  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  desperate  need  of  organ  trans- 
plants in  order  to  live  continues  to  re 
ceive  coverage  in  our  mass  media.  This 
coverage  has  not  only  evoked  an  out- 
pouring of  positive  emotions  from  the 
American  public,  but  it  has  also  high- 
lighted the  need  for  a  national  policy 
on  organ  transplants. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Charles  and  Marilyn  Fiske  could  not 
find  a  donor  for  a  liver  for  their  10- 
month-old  daughter.  Jamie,  last  year 
until  a  plea  was  made  before  a  session 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics; this  plea  received  major  television 
network  coverage.  Subsequently,  a 
liver  from  a  10-month-old  Salt  Lake 
City  auto  accident  victim  was  offered 
for  transplantation, 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  liver  of- 
fered for  transplantation  for  the 
Fiskes  child  did  not  come  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  or  from  New  England  or  even 
from  the  Midwestern  States.  The  com- 
passionate action  of  citizens  living  in  a 
State  regions  removed  from  Massachu- 
setts saved  little  Jamie's  life.  This  fact 
alone  suggests  the  benefit  that  can  be 
found  in  an  organ  donor  network  that 
has  nationwide  capabilities. 

Jamie  Fiske  was  lucky.  The  pleas  of 
her  family  could  be  answered.  How- 
ever, there  remain  those  who  wait  for 


the  miracle  of  modern  medicine  to 
save  their  lives. 

Mary  Gray  of  Washington.  D.C..  is 
still  waiting.  Ashley  Bailey  of  Clyde. 
Tex.,  is  still  waiting.  Cr.vstal  Dieticker 
of  North  Bend.  Wash.,  is  still  waiting. 
Shanna  Wilkerson  of  Conroy.  Tex.,  is 
still  waiting,  and  Richard  Sutton  of 
San  Antonio.  Tex,,  is  still  waiting. 
These  children  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  wait.  Paul  Raymond.  48  years  old. 
from  West  Bridgewater.  Mass..  also 
waits.  And  Patricia  Carter.  36  years 
old.  from  Hummelstown.  Pa.,  is  wait- 
ing. 

Those  who  need  liver  transplants 
and  wait  are  joined  by  tho.se  who  wait 
for  other  organs.  Patricia  Ronan  of 
Woburn.  Mass..  still  struggles  for  her 
life  as  she  waits  for  a  new  heart  and 
lungs.  Lorene  White  of  Nashville. 
Tenn..  waits  at  Stanford  University  for 
a  heart. 

The  case  of  a  49-year-old  father  of 
seven  children  epitomizes  the  host  of 
issues  in  today's  inadequate  transplant 
policy.  Donald  Rager  of  Josephine, 
Pa.,  was  told  that  unless  he  could 
come  up  with  $60,000.  he  could  not 
even  be  considered  for  a  heart  trans- 
plant. And  unless  Mr.  Rager  has  a 
heart  transplant,  he  will  die.  Friends, 
relatives,  and  neighbors  managed  to 
raise  almost  $25,000  from  a  variety  of 
local  events.  Finally,  a  local  bank 
agreed  to  a  loan  just  last  week. 

Donald  Rager's  life  is  still  on  the 
line.  After  weeks  of  worrying  about 
getting  the  money  for  a  transplant,  he 
has  to  worry  about  finding  a  donor  of 
a  heart. 

Because  there  was  no  system  of  fi- 
nancing available,  Donald  Rager  had 
to  turn  to  handouts  and  donations.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  national  computer- 
ized organ  donor  network  in  place,  Mr. 
Rager's  fr.te  rides  on  a  patchwork 
organ  procurement  system  that  is 
spotty  in  some  areas  and  overlaps  in 
other  areas. 

Thus,  the  Congress  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  current  system  of 
organ  identification  and  allocation,  as 
well  as  the  current  system  of  reim- 
bursement for  transplant  procedures 
that  does  not  adequately  cover  new- 
technologies  which  offer  both  life  and 
hope  to  those  citizens  faced  with 
either  death  or  severe  limitations  in 
their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  po- 
tential transplant  recipients.  Medicare 
does  not  reimburse  for  either  heart  of 
liver  transplants.  In  fact,  the  only 
organ  transplants  for  which  medicare 
reimburses  are  kidney  and  cornea 
transplants.  The  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  (HCFA)  considers 
liver  and  heart  transplants  experimen- 
tal rather  than  therapeutic,  reasona- 
ble, and  necessary. 

Currently.  Federal  dollars,  through 
the  end  stage  renal  disease  program. 


pay  for  a  hodgepodge  of  organ  pro- 
curement agencies.  Federal  dollars 
also  pay  for  several  networks  set  up  to 
exchange  information  about  kidneys 
or  corneas. 

However,  because  of  HCFA  interpre- 
tations, those  agencies  and  networks 
cannot  recover  the  cost  of  identifying 
and  procuring  organs  other  than  kid- 
neys of  corneas.  This  means  that  a 
separate  system  has  to  be  set  up  for 
hearts,  livers,  and  other  organs.  Clear- 
ly, this  policy  breeds  duplication  and 
inadequacies. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns  and  the 
obvious  need  for  information  by  the 
American  people.  I  introduced,  in 
August,  legislation.  S.  1728.  to  create  a 
National  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment. This  legislation  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  convene  for  6  months  a  12- 
member  task  force  to  assess  the  status 
and  adequacy  of  organ  procurement 
and  dissemination  mechanism,  as  well 
as  develop  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
body  to  make  recommendations  to 
public  and  private  insurers  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  insurance  reimburse- 
ment for  particular  transplant  proce- 
dures. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1728.  a  number  of  ethical 
questions  have  been  rai.sed  in  the 
debate  on  organ  transplants.  There 
are  those  who  ad\ocate  the  buying 
and  selling  of  human  organs  at  Feder- 
al expense.  There  have  been  proposals 
to  make  the  procurement  s.vstem  a  for- 
profit  system.  These  propo.sals  raise  a 
set  of  questions  of  equal  importance- 
questions  that  must  be  addressed  by 
our  public  policy. 

This  Congress  has  already  decided 
that  liver  transplants  may  be  available 
to  the  minor  dependents  of  military 
personnel  who  require  such  proce- 
dures. As  a  result  of  a  provision  in  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  Authorization 
Act.  liver  transplants  are  reimbursable 
by  CHAMPUS  at  hospitals  which  have 
been  approved  for  such  purposes  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  This  provi- 
sion was  a  very  positive  step  forward, 
but  America  needs  a  national  policy 
that  addresses  the  needs  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, not  just  military  dependents. 
And  we  need  a  policy  that  addresses 
all  transplant  organs,  not  just  livers. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congre.ssmen  Gore.  Waxman.  and 
Skeen  have  provided  valuable  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  Some  2  months 
after  the  introduction  of  S.  1728.  H.R. 
4080.  the  National  Organ  Transplant 
Act  was  introduced  in  the  House.  I 
have  had  time  to  study  the  House  bill, 
to  compare  its  content  with  objectives 
of  S.  1728,  to  review  the  record  of  the 
hearings  which  gave  rise  to  H.R.  4080 
and  to  conclude  that  the  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  .solutions  proposed  by  the  National 


()rt;an  Transplant  Art.  As  a  result.  I 
;ini  iiitroduring  the  Senate  ver.sion  of 
H  H    4080. 

I  anticipate  thai  rhan^'c-  will  be  pro- 
posed to  the  National  Ortzan  Trans- 
plant Act  once  it  reaches  the  responsi- 
ble committees.  The  National  Organ 
Transplant  Act  can  benefit  from  the 
contributions  and  ideas  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  interested  in 
a.ssuring  that  an  adequate  organ  pro- 
curement system  and  transplant  reim- 
bursement mechanism  exist  in  this 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senators  Heinz.  Metzenbaum.  and 
Riegle  and  me  in  our  efforts.  Out  of 
the  debate  of  the  Senate  and  in  coop- 
eration with  our  friends  in  the  House, 
we  will  be  able  to  forge  a  comprehen- 
sive, effective  national  policy  that  will 
bring  hope  to  those  of  our  citizens 
who  need  organ  transplants  in  order 
to  live. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  Sena- 
inr-  Kknnedy.  Metzenbaum.  and 
KitoLfc..  S.  2018.  the  "National  Organ 
rransplant  Act."  This  legislation  will 
establish  a  national  framework  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  current  prob- 
lems a.ssociated  with  organ  tran.splan- 
tation.  The  critical  need  for  such  a  na- 
tional strategy  on  organ  transplanta- 
tion is  obvious.  We  all  know  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in 
our  country  when  it  takes  a  national 
media  campaign  for  an  organ  donation 
for  a  family  to  save  the  life  of  a  loved 
one. 

Last  year,  over  5.000  Americans  ben- 
efited from  recent  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  organ  transplant  surgery. 
Tragically,  however,  many  thousands 
of  other  Americans  are  left  waiting, 
and  many  will  die  because  they  cannot 
be  matched  with  suitable  donors.  In 
addition,  hundreds  of  donated  organs 
were  wasted  because  we  lack  an  effec- 
tive national  system  of  matching 
organs  with  needy  donors. 

This  senseless  waste  has  occurred 
despite  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
volved with  organ  procurement  and 
despite  widespread  Federal  funding. 
We  urgently  need  a  clear  national 
strategy  for  an  effective  national 
system  of  organ  retrieval  and  distribu- 
tion. 

This  bill  establishes  such  a  system 
by  creating  a  U.S.  Transplantation 
Network  to  a.ssist  in  uniting  the  exist- 
ing 110  organ  procurement  systems 
into  one  nationwide  network.  Through 
a  computerized  national  registry,  this 
network  will  link  individuals  who  need 
organs  with  donated  organs.  This  bill 
also  establishes  a  National  Center  for 
Organ  Transplantation  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. This  center  will  coordinate  the 
Federal  role  in  organ  transplanation. 
as  well  as  the  organ  procurement  ac- 
tivities    of     Medicare.     The     existing 


organ  procurement  system,  despite 
widespread  Federal  funding,  has  oper- 
ated without  such  assistance. 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  a 
program  of  grants  to  develop  and 
expand  local  organ  procurement  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country.  It 
also  provides  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  a  mecha- 
nism to  help  insure  the  timely  avail- 
ability of  these  new  lifesaving  technol- 
ogies. 

Last,  and  quite  significantly,  this  bill 
prohibits  the  sale  of  human  organs. 
Human  organs  for  sale  raises  the  spec- 
ter of  black-market  trafficking  in 
human  flesh.  Such  profiteering  must 
be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

The  need  to  define  the  Federal  role 
in  organ  transplantation  prompted  my 
sponsorship,  along  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, of  S.  1728.  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Task  Force  on  Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplant  Reimbursement.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  S.  1728, 
Congressmen  Gore  and  Waxman  held 
hearings,  culminating  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  4080.  the  National  Organ 
Transplant  Act.  Having  reviewed  their 
bill,  along  with  the  record  of  related 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  now  believe  the  approach 
embodied  in  H.R.  4080  merits  our  sup- 
port and  therefore  we  are  introducing 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

Support  for  this  legislation  is  wide- 
spread within  the  medical  community. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Starzl.  the  preeminent 
liver  transplant  surgeon  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  terms  this  bill  as 
not  only  useful  but  obligatory. 

I  have  continuing  concerns  that  Fed- 
eral involvement  be  supportive  of  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  in  this  area, 
rather  than  dictate  private  sector  be- 
havior through  unnecessary  regula- 
tion. I  believe  this  bill  can  accomplish 
that  goal.  In  addition,  this  legislation, 
as  all  health  legislation,  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  context  of  medical  cost 
containment  efforts.  A  study  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  has  shown  that  organ  trans- 
plants can  actually  save  money.  This 
study  reflected  that  over  a  5-year 
period,  for  every  increa.se  of  1,000  pa- 
tients transplanted  per  year.  S12  mil- 
lion would  be  saved  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  its  end  stage  renal  disease 
program. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislation  in- 
vites rigorous  debate  on  these  and 
other  issues  from  my  colleagues  to 
assure  that  a  coinprehensive  national 
.strategy  on  organ  transplantation  is 
formulated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senators  Kennedy.  Metzenbaum. 
Riegle.  and  my.self  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  help  a.ssuage  the  anguish  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  look  to 
an  organ  transplant  as  their  or  their 
loved  one's  last  hope.« 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  cer- 
tain retroactive  elections  to  relinquish 
the  carryback  period  for  net  operating 
lo.sses:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ELECTIONS  TO  RELINQUISH  THE  CARRYBACK 
PERIOD  FOR  NET  OPERATING  LOSSES 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  one- 
time election  to  forgo  the  carryback  of 
certain  net  operating  losses  (NOL's).  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  matter. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (TRA) 
added  section  172(b)(3)(c)  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  make  an  irrevocable  elec- 
tion not  to  carry  back  an  NOL  from  a 
taxable  year  but  instead  to  only  carry 
the  NOL  forward  for  the  allowable 
carryforward  period,  which  was  then  7 
year.*;.  Those  not  exercising  such  elec- 
tion are  required  to  carry  back  NOL's. 
The  purpose  of  the  TRA  provision  was 
to  facilitate  greater  use  of  NOL's  and 
investment  tax  credits  (ITC's)  which 
interact  with  each  other. 

Recognizing  the  benefits  of  the  new 
section  172  provision.  Congress,  in 
order  to  further  maximize  the  use  of 
NOL's  and  ITC's.  included  an  amend- 
ment to  the  .section  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  to 
extend  the  carryforward  period  from  7 
years  to  15  years  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  1975  and  ITC's  earned  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  1973,  How- 
ever, many  taxpayers  who  had  NOL's 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980's  were 
induced  to  carry  back  losses  and  not 
elect  to  carry  them  forward  because  at 
the  time  the  carryforward  period  was 
only  7  years.  Because  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate being  able  to  absorb  their 
NOL's  in  the  coming  7  years,  these 
taxpayers  were  better  off  to  carry 
back  a  loss  even  at  the  expense  of  al- 
lowing some  of  their  previous  years' 
tax  credits  to  go  unused. 

My  amendment  will  allow  taxpayers 
to  make  a  one-time  election  to  forgo 
the  carryback  of  NOL's  incurred  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31.  1975.  and  for  which  tax  returns 
were  filed  before  August  31.  1981.  the 
date  of  enactment  of  ERTA.  This  elec- 
tion would  be  permitted  only  for  a  tax- 
able year  which  is  still  open  and  only 
if  the  taxable  years  to  which  the 
NOL's  were  originally  carried  back  are 
still  open  with  respect  to  the  NOL's  in 
question. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  certain  taxpayers  may  well  have 
elected  to  forgo  carryback  if  the  15 
year  carryforward  period  had  been  in 
effect  at  the  lime.  This  amendment 
would  correct  an  inequity  by  permit- 
ting these  taxpayers  a  1-year  window 
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period  111   which   to  make  a  new  elec 
tion. 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  section 
172(b)(3)(c).  the  merits  of  my  amend- 
ment are  clearly  in  evidence.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  is  merely  a  perfect- 
ing technical  change  to  insure  the 
maximum  taxpayer  utilization  of 
NOL's  and  ITC's.  My  amendment 
would  accomplish  its  objective  with  no 
significant  revenue  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  taxpay 
ers  who  make  the  new  election  would 
be  required  to  pay  additional  taxes 
now  for  the  taxable  years  to  which 
their  NOL's  had  been  originally  car- 
ried back,  and  this  additional  revenue 
may  not  be  offset  until  the  NOLs  are 
used  perhaps  as  late  as  15  years  after 
they  are  incurred. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2020 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Conaress  assembled. 
SMTION    I    VK«    KIHTION  To  HKI  IM<I  ISH  (  \K 
KMI\(  h  I'KKKMI  KUK  I  KKTMN  MM  > 

Section  172(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  i.s  amended  by  in.serting  after 
subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new  .sub 
paragraph  (D): 

(D)  Any  taxpayer  may  make  the  election 
described  in  .subparagraph  (C)  (without 
regard  to  the  limitation  contained  in  sub- 
paragraph (C>  on  when  such  election  may 
be  made)  after  October  31.  1983.  and  before 
November  1.  1984.  with  respect  to- 

•■(I)  any  taxable  year— 

••(1)  ending  after  December  31.  1975. 

•■(11)  for  which  the  original  tax  return  was 
filed  before  August  14.  1981.  and 

■•(III)  for  which  the  period  (including  any 
extensions  by  agreement  under  .section 
6501(0(4)1  within  which  as  deficiency  may 
be  a.sses.sed  in  accordance  with  section  6501 
has  not  expired,  or 

(ii)  any  taxable  year  which  is  a  loss  year 
for  which  the  original  tax  return  was  filed 
after  Augu.st  13.  1981.  if  at  the  lime  of  filing 
such  return  no  portion  of  such  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  such  lo.ss  year  wa-s  carried  to  an 
earlier  taxable  year  but.  as  a  result  of  an 
election  made  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  prior  to 
such  lo.ss  year,  all  or  a  portion  of  such  net 
operating  loss  would  be  carried  back  unless 
an  election  is  made  with  respect  to  such  loss 
years." 

SKC.  i.  KXTK.>SI<)N  OK  TIMK  KOK  X.s.SK.SSIM.  A  UK 
KHIKN<  \ 
Section  6501  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sub.section: 

(r)  Deficiency  Attributable  To  Election 
Under  Section  172(b)(3)(D). -The  period  for 
assessing  a  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
election  under  section  172(b)(3)(D)  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  1  year  after  the  dale 
on  which  the  Secretary  is  notified  of  such 
election."* 


.\IJDITIONAL  COSPONSC JKS 

S.  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  37.  a  bill  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  duty  on  certain  disposable  surgical 
drapes  and  sterile  gowns. 

S.  476 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
a  finding  of  medical  improvement 
when  disability  benefits  are  terminat- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  review  and  right  to 
personal  appearance  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniform  standards  in  determining 
disability,  to  provide  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during  the 
appeals  proce.ss,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  564.  a  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764,  a 
bill  to  assure  the  continued  protection 
of  the  traveling  public  in  the  market- 
ing of  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  1 163.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefight- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1167 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1167.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion allowable  for  expen.ses  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  will 
be  determined  in  the  .same  manner 
Government  employees  determine  re- 
imbursement for  use  of  their  vehicles 
on  Government  business. 

S.    1531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
S.  1531.  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public  .school  facilities  before  and 
after  school  hours  for  the  care  of 
school  age  children  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.   1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1680.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.    1691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Arivistrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  S.  1691,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  recognize  effec- 
tive program  adminstration  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  State  programs  of  child 
support  enforcement,  to  improve  the 
ability  of  Stales  to  collect  child  sup- 
port for  non-AFDC  families,  and  oth- 
erwise strengthen  and  improve  such 
programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DAmato).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1913,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
.school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.  2001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxiviire.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2001.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  reduce  interstate  transport  of  pol- 
lutants, control  acid  deposition  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RtSOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  7.  1984.  as 
•World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  joint  resolution  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  15,  1984,  through  April 
21,  1984,  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  173.  a  joint 
resolution  commending  the  historic 
American  buildings  survey,  a  program 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor    of    Senate    Joint    Resolution 


181.  a  joint  resolution  to  pro\idf  for 
till-  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady 
Bird  John.son  in  recognition  of  her  hu- 
manitarian efforts  and  outstandint; 
contributions  to  the  improvement  and 
beautification  of  America. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

.\[  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Jepsen ),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
McClure).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  co- 
.spon.sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70.  a  concurrent  re.solution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
>:arding  actions  the  President  should 
lake  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932  33. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch  1,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BhNTSEN).  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  Proxmire).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  70,  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  225 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  225,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  dismantling 
of  nontariff  trade  barriers  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  the  import  of  beef. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  2427 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  his 
name,  and  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKY).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  IUhin).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Mi.  Baucus).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
amendment  No.  2427  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  979.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
reauthorize  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION SO^RELATING  TO  BALTIC 
STATES  SELF-DETERMINATION 

Mr,  DOLE  'for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr,  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoluton  80 
Whereas  the  United  States,  since   its  in- 
ception, has  been  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  has  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  other  relevant  instru- 
ments relating  to  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  has  supported 
the  Declaration  of  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  countries  and  Peoples, 
adopted  bv  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  Resolution  1514  (XV)  of  Decem- 
ber 14.  1960.  and  has  taken  note  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Stales, 
adopted  by  the  European  Parliament  in  its 
session  on  January  13.  1983.  in  Strassbourg. 
France: 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  republics.  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  did  not  become 
member  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  vol- 
untarily, but  rather  were  occupied  militarily 
and  subsequently  incorporated  by  force  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  since  been  gov- 
erned by  governments  approved  by.  and  sub- 
servient to.  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  should  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions, on  the  ba-sis  of  the  appropriate  inter- 
national in.struments.  to  promote  and  en- 
courage respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania; 

(2)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Permanent  Repre- 
.sentative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determination  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  all  appropriate 
forums  of  the  United  Nations,  especially 
before  the  next  .session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  priori- 
ty topic  under  agenda  item  9  entitled  'The 
Rights  of  Peoples  to  Self-Determination 
and  its  Application  to  Peoples  Under  Coloni- 
al or  Alien  Domination"  and  to  discuss  spe- 
cifically in  those  forums— 

(A)(i)  the  continued  reports  of  widespread 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
including  the  freedom  of  expression,  the 
freedom  to  worship  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ones  own  conscience,  the  freedom 
to  celebrate  ones  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  ones  place  of  residence: 
and 


(ii)  the  persecution  of  persons  seeking  to 
exercise  such  rights; 

(B)  the  United  Stales'  most  profound  con- 
cern that  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  be  granted  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  own  economic,  political,  and 
social  system  without  any  outside  interven- 
tion, subversion,  coercion,  or  constraint  of 
any  kind:  and 

(C)  a  political  resolution  of  the  situation 
in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  on  the 
basis  of— 

(i)  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
these  states. 

(ii)  respect  for  the  independence, 
.sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(iii)  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  by  one  sovereign  state  in 
the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  another 
sovereign  state. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  Senators  Leahy. 
DAmato.  Bentsen.  Bumpers.  Moyni- 
han.  Heinz.  Hatfield.  Exon.  Gorton. 
Mattingly.  Riegle.  Durenberger. 
Glenn.  Percy.  Hart.  Armstrong. 
Cohen,  and  Pressler  in  submitting  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  on  self- 
determination  for  the  Baltic  States, 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  American 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion for  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
before  all  appropriate  fora  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  particular, 
before  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  are  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  largest  remaining  colonial 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
Among  its  many  colonies  are  the  for- 
merly free  Baltic  Nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  This  resolution 
would  give  serious  impetus  to  interna- 
tional recognition  of  the  colonial 
status  of  these  Baltic  States  and  would 
call  attention  to  continued  Soviet 
human  rights  violations  and  religious 
repression  in  those  countries.  1  would 
note  here  that  our  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  and  continues 
to  recognize  the  accredited  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  previous  inde- 
pendent Governments  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  support  this 
concurrent  resolution  • 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   81-RELATING    TO    JAPA- 
NESE       AUTO        EXPORT        RE- 
STRAINTS 
Mr.     QUAYLE     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Riegle.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Proxmire, 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr. 
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Lautknbkrg)  submitted   the   following 
concurrent   resolution;   which   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  American  automobile  indus- 
try is  a  key  national  industry  utilizinK  other 
key  industries  such  as  steel,  iron,  rubber, 
textiles,  and  electronics,  and  account  inn  for 
over  three  million  jobs  and  fifty  thou.sand 
small  and  medium  sized  firms  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation; 

Whereas  over  one  million  men  and  women 
have  lost  jobs  as  the  automobile  industry 
has  gone  through  the  worst  period  in  histo- 
ry, partially  due  to  the  unprecedented 
influx  of  imported  vehicles,  particularly 
from  Japan: 

Whereas    the    projected    American    trade 
deficit  of  one   hundred   billion   dollars   for 
1984  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  un 
employment  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  automobile  industry; 

Whereas  automobile  trade  has  represent- 
ed fifty-four  billion  dollars  or  one-third  of 
the  total  United  States  bilateral  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  over  the  past  five  years; 

Whereas  despite  the  effectiveness  of  ef- 
forts to  modernize  and  retool,  domestic 
automobile  companies  need  time  to  recover 
from  the  devastating  impact  of  the  last  five 
years: 

Whereas  despite  continuing  efforts  to 
make  higher  quality  cars  at  lower  cost,  the 
American  automobile  industry  is  still  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  world 
market  b«^cause  of  tax  inequities  and  mis- 
aligned currencies; 

Whereas  even  with  a  program  restraining 
imports  to  a  level  understood  to  represent 
approximately  16  percent  of  the  market. 
Japanese  cars  have  been  able  to  capture 
over  22  percent  of  the  American  automobile 
market; 

Whereas  this  record  high  penetration  of 
the  United  States  domestic  market  and  the 
record  high  trade  deficits  have  weakened 
the  American  automobile  industry:  and 

Whereas  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
Japanese  automobiles  coming  into  this 
country  will  continue  (o  take  away  jobs  and 
needed  capital  from  the  American  automo- 
bile industry:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  concurnngl.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congre.s.s  that  in  order  to 
reduce  high  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  automobile  industry,  to  foster  the  re- 
covery of  United  States  automobile  produc 
tion.  and  to  avoid  the  United  States  trade 
situation  from  further  deteriorating,  the 
President  and  his  representatives  should 
urge  the  Japanese  to  extend  the  voluntary 
automobile  export  limits  beyond  March  31. 
1984.  at  the  present  level  without  any  ex 
ceptions. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  re.solution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  his  representa- 
tives on  their  forthcoming  visit  to 
Japan,  should  urge  the  Japanese  to 
extend  their  voluntary  auto  export 
limits  to  the  United  States,  at  their 
present  levels.  This  voluntary  Japa- 
nese program  is  due  to  expire  on 
March  31,   1984.  This  is  a  reasonable 

request  and  one  that  should  be  hon 

ored. 

Mr.  President,  while  an  economic  re- 
covery is  currently  in  progress,  we  still 

face  major  problems  in  international 


trade.  A  trade  deficit  of  over  $100  bil- 
lion is  now  being  projected  for  next 
year— a  deficit  so  large  it  could  endan- 
ger the  recovery. 

Of  the  $150  billion  trade  deficit 
which  the  United  States  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  last  5  years  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  fully  $64  billion  has 
been  with  Japan.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  this  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan— about  $54  billion— has  been  in 
automotive  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  health 
of  many  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  depends  on  the  reviv- 
al of  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

The  trade  deficit  we  have  suffered  in 
auto  products  has  heavily  contributed 
to  our  persistently  serious  unemploy- 
ment problems.  The  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try is  a  key  industry  and  accounts  for 
over  3  million  jobs  in  important  busi- 
nesses in  every  State.  Steel,  iron, 
rubber,  textiles  and  electronics  are  di- 
rectly impacted  when  U.S.  auto  sales 
decline.  Over  the  last  few  years  over  1 
million  men  and  women  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  the  auto  industry  has 
gone  through  its  worst  period  in  histo- 
ry. 

It  is  essential  that  the  American 
auto  industry,  which  is  just  beginning 
to  recover  after  5  devastating  years,  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  improve  its 
competitive  position.  The  long-term 
health  of  the  American  economy  de- 
pends on  this. 

Mr.  President.  Japan  is  our  second 
most  important  trading  partner,  after 
Canada.  The  welfare  of  the  Japanese 
people,  as  much  as  our  own.  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  continuation  of  ami- 
cable trade  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

In  April  1981,  the  Japanese  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  limit  the  number  of  autos 
they  would  export  to  the  United 
States  to  1.678  million  cars  per  year. 
This  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
will  expire  on  March  31.  1984.  It  has 
been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
Japanese  would  like  to  increase  their 
auto  exports  to  the  U.S.  by  40  percent 
to  2.35  million  cars. 

While  the  U.S.  auto  industry  has 
made  substantial  progress  over  the 
last  few  years  in  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  current  sales  are  very  prom- 
ising. I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  voluntary  restraint  program  con- 
tinue at  current  levels  so  further 
progress  can  be  made.  Today,  the 
American  auto  industry  suffers  in  the 
international  marketplace  due  to  fac- 
tors not  of  its  own  making,  including 
inequitable  tax  policies  and  misaligned 
currencies.  The  end  of  the  Japanese 
voluntary  restraint  program  would 
make  this  difficult  situation  even 
worse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  The  resolution  calls  for  the 
continuation  of  current  United  States- 
Japan  trade  relationships  in  the  auto 
market,  and  will  permit  our  auto  in- 


dustry more  time  to  improve  its  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sub- 
mitting this  concurrent  resolution 
today. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  anyone  here  of 
the  terrible  toll  this  recession  has 
taken  on  the  domestic  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Currently,  the  Japanese  voluntarily 
limit  the  number  of  cars  they  export 
to  the  United  States,  to  1.68  million. 
However,  that  limitation  expires  on 
March  31.  1984.  Our  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  his  representatives 
should  urge  the  Japanese  to  extend 
these  restraints  beyond  the  current 
expiration  date  and  that  the  current 
level  should  be  maintained. 

Any  increase  could  cause  consider- 
able back-sliding  in  the  industry, 
which  would  lead  to  the  lo.ss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs. 

I  believe  that  a  healthy  American 
auto  industry  is  vital  to  the  continued 
strength  of  our  economy.  We  should 
urge  Japan  to  continue  its  voluntary 
restraints  at  current  levels.  By  accept- 
ing even  a  small  increase,  the  United 
States  would  be  giving  tacit  approval 
to  the  unfair  advantage  Japan  has. 
due  to  its  financial  and  trade  policies. 
The  domestic  auto  industry  has 
made  great  strides  in  streamlining  its 
system,  improving  productivity,  reduc- 
ing costs,  and  manufacturing  a  prod- 
uct today  which  is  reliable,  energy  ef- 
ficient, and  competitive.  We  have 
come  a  long  way.  but  we  are  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet. 

We  must  encourage  domestic  auto 
companies  to  remain  full-line  produc- 
ers. Unless  our  automakers  participate 
effectively  in  the  production  of  small 
cars,  another  oil  shortage  could,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  destroy  this  in- 
dispen.sable  industry. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  to  keep 
American  .small  car  manufacturing 
jobs  here.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  presently  entering  this  country 
could  have  a  .severe  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic production  of  small  cars. 

One  example  that  really  hits  home 
is  the  Chrysler  plant  in  Belvidere,  111. 
It  is  currently  scheduled  to  be  the  fa- 
cility where  the  proposed  "P"  car  will 
be  built.  Should  Japanese  restraints 
not  be  extended,  the  company  has  an- 
nounced it  will  abandon  plans  to  build 
a  new  small  car  in  my  State. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  Belvidere.  it  currently  houses 
the  production  facility  for  the  Plym- 
outh Horizon  and  the  Dodge  Omni. 
The  company  has  plans  to  invest  $600 
million  in  a  new  small  car  to  replace 
the.se  models.  However,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  continued  restraints, 
the  company  is  delaying  a  commit- 
ment to  the  "P"  car  for  9  months.  If 
the  limits  are  not  extended.  Chrysler 


may  join  other  domestic  companies  in 
importing  foreign  products  rather 
than  developing  its  own. 

I  cannot  tell  you.  my  friends,  the  po- 
tential disaster  it  would  cau.se  in  tny 
State,  if  we  were  to  suddenly  lose  4,200 
jobs  in  Belvidere.  It  is  clo.se  to  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  which,  as  you  may  know,  has 
been  among  the  top  10  cities  in  the 
Nation  in  unemployment  for  several 
years.  The  Rockford  area  is  fighting 
back,  as  is  the  State  of  Illinois.  We 
need  the  security  of  at  least  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  of  restraints  at  current 
levels  or  below. 

This  amendment  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  in  response  to  a  truly  national 
problem.  Labor  and  management  have 
joined  together  in  asking  that  we  give 
ounselves  a  chance— to  compete,  to 
produce,  to  survive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  and  his  repre- 
sentatives should  urge  the  Japanese  to 
continue  to  restrain  their  automobile 
imports  at  the  current  level  of  1.68 
million  vehicles  per  year. 

Later  today  Ambas.sador  Brock  will 
be  arriving  in  Tokyo  where  he  will  be 
continuing  his  discu.ssions  with  the 
Japanese  on  auto  trade,  and  preparing 
for  President  Reagan's  visit  to  Japan 
in  November.  This  resolution,  which 
was  delivered  to  Brock  yesterday,  will 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  Japanese  cars  flooding  the 
American  market  while  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  massive 
retooling  program. 

A  similar  re.solution.  introduced  in 
the  House,  already  has  129  cosponsors. 
The  American  automobile  industry 
still  accounts  for  over  1  out  of  every  5 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  country: 
50.000  small  and  medium  sized  busi- 
ne.sses-in  every  State  in  the  Nation— 
and,  many  other  key  industries  such 
as  steel,  iron,  rubber,  textiles,  and  elec- 
tronics are  dependent  in  some  way 
upon  the  auto  industry. 

As  long  as  this  key  basic  indu.stry  is 
vulnerable,  indu-strial  unemployment 
will  continue  to  .stay  well  above  9  per- 
cent—as it  has  for  the  last  19 
months— and  sustained  economic  re- 
covery will  be  impossible. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what  the  auto  indu.stry  has 
gone  through  in  the  last  5  years. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  changes  in 
market  demand,  rising  interest  rates, 
lingering  recession,  and  an  unprece- 
dented influx  of  imports-particularly 
from  Japan— have  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  this  key  American  industry 
throwing  over  1  million  men  and 
women  in  auto-related  jobs  out  of 
work. 


Two  years  ago.  in  respon.se  to  this 
crisis.  Japan  agreed  to  limit  their  auto 
imports  to  the  United  States  to  1.68 
million  passenger  cars.  This  figure  was 
understood  to  allow  Japan  16  percent 
of  the  American  domestic  market;  a 
far  bigger  market  share  than  Japan  is 
allowed  in  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized nation. 

Many  of  us  thought  that  even  1.68 
million  cars  was  too  many— that  it 
would  not  give  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  the  breathing  room  it 
needed.  In  reality,  the  restraints 
proved  to  be  even  less  effective  be- 
cause of  the  deep  recession. 

Domestic  U.S.  sales  plummeted  from 
an    average    of    10.2    million    vehicles 
during  the  5  years  preceding  the  re- 
straints to  an  average  of  8.2  million 
the  past  2  years.  This  meant  that  the 
1.68  million  that  would  have  been   16 
percent  in  a  normal  sized  market  en- 
abled the  Japanese  to  get  more  than 
22  percent  of  this  depres.sed  market. 
So.  not  only  did  the  restraints  offer 
little  relief  to  the  American  industry 
and    its    workers,    the    Japanese    still 
were   able   to    increase    their   market 
share  at  the  very  time  the  American 
companies  were  most  in  need  of  help. 
In  spite  of  this  great  drain  on  capital 
resources,    the    American    automobile 
indu.stry  has  embarked  on  an  unprece- 
dented program  of  retooling  and  mod- 
ernization. The  effectiveness  of  this  is 
obvious.  But  while  there  has  been  an 
upturn  in  the  market  for  new  cars,  the 
auto   industry   and   its  employees  are 
still  in  the  same  precarious  position. 

The  American  automobile  industry 
is  still  far  from  recovery.  Over  the  last 
5  years  working  capital  has  decreased 
almost  $10  billion.  During  this  same 
period  long-term  debt  has  increased 
almost  $5  billion. 

It  will  lake  more  than  a  few  good 
months  to  compensate  for  the  worst 
years  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Chrysler,  for  example,  had  a  record 
high  second  quarter  profit  this  year 
but  the  company  had  lost  an  average 
of  $350  million  in  each  of  the  last  10 
straight  quarters. 

There  are  still  over  500.000  men  and 
women  laid  off  in  auto-related  indus- 
tries. In  my  home  State  of  Michigan, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  still  over 
14.5  percent. 

Any  increase  in  the  restraint  level 
would  steal  away  more  jobs  and 
needed  capital  from  the  industr>— and 
choke  off  any  benefits  of  general  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

An  extension  of  the  restraints  at  the 
current  level  is  needed  to  preserve  jobs 
now.  and  more  importantly,  to  allow 
the  industry  to  compete  and  create 
jobs  in  the  future.  Anything  else  will 
be  interpreted  by  those  involved  in  our 
basic  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
sign  that  our  economic  industrial 
base— and  the  jobs  it  repre.sents-will 
be  even  more  vulnerable  in  the  coming 
years. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  dear  colleague  letter  sent 
to  all  Senators  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
October  26.  1983. 
Dear  Colleague:  We  are  introducing  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  his  representatives 
on  forthcoming  visits  to  Japan,  should  urge 
the  Japanese  to  extend  their  auto  export 
limits  to  the  United  States  at  their  current 
levels.  This  voluntary  Japanese  agreement 
is  due  to  expire  on  March  31.  1984. 

A  trade  deficit  of  over  $100  billion  Is  now 
being  projected  for  next  year— a  deficit  so 
large  it  could  endanger  the  recovery.  A  very 
substantial  proportion  of  our  recently  accu- 
mulated trade  deficit  has  been  with  Japan. 
and  heavily  in  automotive  products. 

The  trade  deficit  we  have  suffered  in  auto 
products  has  heavily  contributed  to  our  per- 
sistently serious  unemployment  problems. 
The  U.S.  auto  industry  is  a  key  industry  and 
accounts  for  over  3  million  jobs  in  impor- 
tant businesses  in  every  state.  Steel,  iron, 
rubber,  textiles  and  electronics  are  directly 
impacted  when  U.S.  auto  sales  decline.  Over 
the  last  few  years  over  one  million  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  jobs  as  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  gone  through  its  worst  period  in 
history. 

While  the  U.S.  auto  industry  has  made 
substantial  progress  over  the  last  few  years 
in  increasing  productivity,  we  believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  voluntary  restraint  pro- 
gram continue  at  current  levels  so  further 
progress  can  be  made.  Today,  the  American 
auto  industry  suffers  in  the  international 
market  place  due  to  factors  not  of  its  own 
making,  including  inequitable  lax  policies 
and  misaligned  currencies.  The  end  of  the 
Japanese  voluntary  restraint  program  would 
make  this  difficult  situation  even  worse. 

We  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution. 
If  vou  wish  to  cosponsor.  please  call  Bar- 
bara McLennan  at  224  4598  or  Mike  Bloom- 
field  at  224-6785. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr. 
Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Dan  Quayle. 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   254-WAIV- 

ING    CONGRESSIONAL   BUDGET 

ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  254 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  considration 
of  S.  1108.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S  1108  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fi.scal  year  1984  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1983. 
as  required  bv  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations S  1108  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
$44  500.000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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HiiiuUf.s  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  205  of  S.  1108.  In  addition, 
section  314  of  S.  1108  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  $1,200,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
for  purposes  of  undertaking  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  safety  characteristics  of 
heavy  trucks. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Tranportation  did  not  considi  r  S.  1108 
until  after  May  lo.  1983  in  order  to  allow 
the  Committee  to  hold  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill.  Waiver  of  section  402(a)  would 
allow  for  implementation  of  various  safety 
programs,  including  (by  means  of  grants  to 
qualified  States)  such  desirable  .safety  pro- 
grams as  legal  drinking  age  limitations,  traf- 
fic recordkeeping  systems,  and  child  safety 
seats. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  S.  1108 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  for  the  Secretary  of  Transpor 
tation  to  carry  out  the  activities  contained 
inS.  1108. 


AMhNUMKMS  SUBMITTED 


.SUPPLEMENTAL 
■•HOPRIATIONS.  1984 


i  i  i  r  i .'  M  M  \  !  )     AM)  OTHERS ) 
.AM!  NI  )\U  NT  NO.  2444 

Mr.  liH  li.NUJNU  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mattingi.y,  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr. 
NuNN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3959)  to  make  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows; 

On  page  11.  after  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN  SEEPAGE 
BASINS 

Of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
■  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities'. 
$30,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $8,000,000 
shall  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  fi.scal  year 
1984  for  the  operation  of  the  L  Reactor  at 
the  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken.  South 
Carolina,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  de- 
rived from  funds  appropriated  for  Project 
82-D- 124.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  u.se  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy— 

(1)  to  terminate,  within  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  u.se  of 
seepage  basins  associated  with  the  fuel  fab- 
rication area  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 
Aiken.  South  Carolina;  and 

(2)  to  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congre.ss.  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  plan  for  the 
protection  of  groundwater  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  which  shall  include- 

(A)  proposed  methods  for  discontinuing 
the  use  of  seepage  basins  associated  with 
the  materials  proce.ssing  areas; 

(B)  provisions  for  the  implementation  of 
other  actions  appropriate  to  mitigate  any 
significant  adverse  effects  of  on-site  or  off- 
site  groundwater  and  of  chemical  contami 
nants  in  seepage  basins  and  adjacent  areas, 
including  the  removal  of  such  contaminants 
where  necessary;  and 

(C)  provisions  for  continuing  the  expand- 
ed monitoring  program  of  groundwater  im- 
pacts involving  the  appropriate  South  Caro- 
lina agencies  in  accordance  with  the  statuto- 
ry responsibilities  of  such  agencies. 


HAi  Vn.lA)     AND  L)l  HLi-:8. 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2445 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Weicker)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3959. 
supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  in.sert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  From  the  appropriation  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  Appropriation  Act. 
1984.  of  sums  to  carry  out  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  expend  funds  for  the  periods  covered 
by  such  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
the  directives  expressed  in  the  paragraphs 
referring  to  special  national  programs  under 
the  heading  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration", subheading  Training  and 
Employment  Services  ".  in  the  Joint  Explan- 
atory Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference accompanying  the  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  3913  as  set  forth  in  House 
Report  98  422 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2446 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3959. 
supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

The   first   paragraph   under   the   heading 

'COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     GRANTS"      in     the 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1984  (PL.  98  45)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  inserting  the  following:  Provided  fur- 
thcr.  That  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  was  classified  as  an  urban 
county  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(a)(6)  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
shall  continue  to  be  classified  as  an  urban 
county  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  provided  therein  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


MATTINGLY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2447 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN.  and  Mr.  Pryor)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3959. 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  .section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  terms  "meat"  and  ■meal 
food  products  "  as  u.sed  in  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  (PL.  97-177;  96  STAT.  85)  in  sec 
tion  2(a)(2)(B)(i)  thereof  shall  include  also 
edible  fresh  or  frozen  poultry  meat,  poultry 
meat  food  products,  fresh  eggs  and  perish- 
able egg  products. 


NUNN  (AND  MATTINGLY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2448 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  Mr.  Nunn  and 
Mr.  MATTINGLY)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3959.  supra:  as 
follows; 

On  page  24.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

DONATION  OK  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
the  authority  to  donate,  without  consider- 
ation,   the    land,    buildings,    facilities    and 


equipment  at  the  USDA  Plant  Introduction 
Station,  commonly  known  as  Bamboo  Re- 
.search  Station  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMEN  I    M  '    2449 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  Kit  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  M.atsi;.na(;a.  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3959.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  25.  insert  between  lines  17  and  18 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  2004.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
■  An  Act  to  save  daylight  and  to  provide 
standard  time  for  the  United  States."  ap- 
proved March  19.  1918  (15  U.S.C.  263)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Yukon"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Alaska";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Alaska-Hawaii"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Western  Pacific  ". 

(bid)  Any  reference  to  'Yukon  standard 
time  in  any  law,  regulation,  map.  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  Alaska  standard  time. 

(2)  Any  reference  to  Alaska-Hawaii  stand- 
ard time  in  any  law.  regulation,  map.  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  Western  Pacific  Standard  time. 

RIEGLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2450 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  METZENBAt'M.  and  Mr.  Randolph) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3959.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

For  payments  for  health  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed.  $900,000,000.  to  be  avail- 
able only  if  a  program  is  enacted  into  law 
providing  for  such  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2451 

Mr.  MITCHELL  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3959.  supra;  as 
follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Sec  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  at 

East  port  Harbor.  Maine,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Ri\er  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (74  Slat.  480).  is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  without 
consideration  to  the  city  of  East  port.  Maine, 
title  to  any  facilities  and  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
project  described  in  sub.section  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  as  .soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  re- 
quire the  conveyance  of  any  interest  in  land 
underlying  such  project  title  to  which  is 
held  by  the  State  of  Maine. 


HF.I.MS    AND  CjrHI::KS' 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2452 

Mr  HELMS  i  f or  him.self.  Mr.  Baker, 
and  Mr  S'IKNnisi  [jroposi^d  an  am(>nd- 
ment  to  the  bill  H  H  3959.  supra;  as 
follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

For  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  Program  in  Public  Affairs. 
$500,000. 
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PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
.•\MENDMENT  NO.  2453 


Mi  Pryor  (for  himself.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Kknnedv.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Riegle 
and  Mr.  Pell)  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3959.  supra:  as 
follows; 

On  page  3.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SHELTER 
PROGRAM 

For  an  emergency  food  distribution  and 
shelter  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  $40,000,000.  such  sum  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  March 
31.  1984.  and  to  be  made  available  under  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  shall,  as  .soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  constitute  a  national  board  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  now  the  pro- 
gram funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  individ- 
ual localities.  The  national  board  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members.  The  United  Way  of 
America,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations.  Incorporated.  the 
American  Red  Cro.ss.  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  shall  each  desig- 
natea  representative  to  sit  on  the  national 
board.  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  national  board. 

(2)  Each  locality  designated  by  the  nation- 
al board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  Its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica 
ble  of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
ma.vor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant 
for  $40  000.000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirtv  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpo.se  of  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  to  needy  indi- 
viduals through  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

(4)  Eligible  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions shall  be  nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination.  ,     ,,  V. 

(5)  Participation  in  the  program  shall  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  needy  individuals  and  such  other 
factors  as  are  determined  by  the  local 
boards, 

(6i  Total  administrative  co.sts  may  not 
exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  appropriation. 


(7)  As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
food  owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  the  food  distribution  and 
emergency  shelter  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

HELMS  I  AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2454 
Mr    HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.   Chiles,   and  Mr.   East)   proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3959. 
supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
■Sec.      .  It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  engaged  in 
militarv  operations  at   Grenada  are  to  be 
commended     for     their     re.scue    of    United 
Slates  citizens  on  that  island,  and  for  their 
valor,   success,   and   exemplary   conduct    in 
battle,  which  has  been  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service." 


H.Al!  IKI.D  .AMENDMENT  NO.  2455 
Mr    HATFIKLD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biil  H  R    3959.  supra:  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  on  page  6.  lines  15  and  16.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  For  an 
additional  amount  for  ^Secretary  of  the 
Senate'.  $60,000. 


NATURAL  GAP  DFREGULATION 
AC! 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2456 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  protect 
consumers  from  those  price  increases 
that   would  occur  because  of  market 
distortion  as  a  consequence  of  current 
regulation    of    natural    gas    prices,    to 
permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  reflect 
free  market  prices,  to  provide   for  a 
phased    deregulation    of    natural    gas 
prices    in    order    to    achieve    a    free 
market  bv  a  date  certain,  to  eliminate 
incremental   pricing  requirements  for 
natural   gas.   to  eliminate   certain   re- 
strictions on   the   use   of  natural   gas 
and    petroleum,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses: as  follows; 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Natural  Gas  Fair  Marketing  Act  of  1983  ". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  problems  of  market  imbalance  threat- 
en the  natural  gas  industry; 

(2)  such  problems  are  likely  to  result  in 
natural  gas  u.sers  being  burdened  by  exces- 
sively high  prices; 

(3)  interstate  commerce  is  significantly  ai- 
fecled  bv  market  imbalance; 

(4)  an  urgent  need  exists  to  provide  imme- 
diate relief  from  natural  gas  contract  provi- 
sions which  cause  market  imbalance;  and 


(5)  adequate  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  natural  gas  market  is  not 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

(b)  The  purpo.se  of  this  Act  is  to  correct 
imbalances  in  the  natural  gas  market  in 
order  to  restrain  prices  charged  to  natural 
gas  users  by— 

(1)  defining  "abuse"  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  and  to  protect  natural 
gas  users  from  the  results  thereof; 

(2)  eliminating  indefinite  price  escalator 
provisions  in  natural  gas  contracts: 

<3)  providing  a  market-out  provision  to 
every  natural  gas  pipeline  company  when 
the  natural  gas  is  not  marketable  at  the 
contract  price; 

(4)  providing  every  natural  gas  pipeline 
company  with  the  legal  ability  to  reduce  the 
deliveries  of  high-priced  natural  gas  down  to 
50  per  centum  of  contract  volume  whenever 
the  pipeline  has  more  supply  than  demand; 

(5)  requiring  that  any  pipeline  wi-shing  to 
exercise  such  contract  right  shall  exercise  it 
first  against  its  highest  price  source  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  any  contracts  it  may  have  for 
supplies  with  producing  companies  affili- 
ated with  the  pipeline  company: 

(6)  providing  a  producer  the  ability  to 
transport  natural  gas  to  another  purchaser 
in  anv  case  in  which  the  pipeline  that  had 
contracted  for  that  natural  gas  does  not 
accept  delivery  because  its  supply  exceeds 
its  demand; 

(7)  enhancing  the  competitive  options  for 
local  distribution  companies  in  purchasing 
the  least  expensive  supplies  of  natural  gas 
available; 

(8)  requiring  the  filing  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  of  all  con- 
tracts for  the  first  .sale  of  natural  gas  for 
public  disclosure;  and 

(9)  repealing  the  incremental  pricing  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 


DEFINITION  OF  ABUSE;  EFFECT 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ,        .   •     ,   J 

■■(38)  ABUSE.-The  term  abuse  includes 
misrepresentation,  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  the  pipeline,  failure  by  a  pipeline  to  bar- 
gain at  arms-length  with  any  producer,  and 
the  entering  into  of  or  operating  pursuant 
to  anv  contract  by  any  pipeline  with  any 
producer  if  such  contract  materially  pre- 
vents the  pipeline  from  responding  to 
changes  in  customer  demand  or  other 
market  forces".  xt  o  ^ 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  <15  U.&.c. 
3431)  is  amended  by  .striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "".  which  determination  shall  avoid 
any  contract  provision  based  upon  such 
grounds.  ". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III-FACILITATING 
NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  RESPONSIVENESS 

Sec  4  Title  III  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3361-3375)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■■<VX    SI6.  INDKKIMTK   PKK  K   ESCALATOR   PROVI- 
SIONS  i)E(l.AKEI)  VOID   IN   NATIRAI. 

(;as  {  ontraits. 
■Any  price  provision  in  any  present  or 
future  contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  to  anv  pipeline,  which  does  not  establish 
a  specific  unit  price  predictable  with  cer- 
tainty at  any  present  and  future  time  over 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  shall  be  of  no 
force  or  effect,  unless  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Commission  for  good  cause  shown. 
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IN(  l.t  l>K  M AKkKT  III  T  l'Kn\  IMIIN 

■Any  present  contract  for  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  any  pipeline  shall  be  deemed 
to  allow  the  pipeline  to  escape  the  contract 
or  to  negotiate  a  new  lower  price  if  the  nat 
ural  gas  is  not  marketable  at  the  contract 
price,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Commission  for  good  cause  show  n. 
-SKC.  3IH.  NVTIKM.  i.A.s  (i.vM.v  I^  IIKKMKII  TU 
IM  l.l  l)K  Mill  -  !  Mt  ■- :  l'KO\  ISION  TO 
KKDI  (  K  HI  Kl  M  X--K  KKl|l  IKKMKNTS 

"(a)  Inclusion.- Any  present  contract  for 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  to  any  pipeline 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  contract  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  subsection  <b).  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Commission 
for  good  cause  shown. 

(bi  F»URCHASE  Requirement  Adjustment 
Provision.— The  contract  provisions 
deemed  included  in  any  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

•■(I)  General  rule.— The  pipeline  may. 
without  obligation  to  pay.  exercise  a  right 
not  to  accept  delivery  of  any  portion  of  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  which  the  pipeline 
has  contracted  to  accept,  if  the  pipeline  has 
determined  that  it  cannot  market  the  total 
volume  of  natural  gas  contracted  for. 

■■(2)  Amount  of  reduction.  — The  pipeline 
may  not  reduce,  pursuant  to  these  contract 
provisions,  the  volume  of  natural  gas  the 
pipeline  accepts  delivery  of  below  a  level 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  volume  the  pipe- 
line contracted  to  take  delivery  of  under  the 
contract  (without  regard  to  any  previous  re- 
duction under  these  contract  provisions). 

"(3)  Highest  priced  gas  reduced  first.— 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  the 
pipeline  may  not  reduce  under  these  con- 
tract provisions  the  volume  of  natural  gas 
the  pipeline  accepts  delivery  of  if  the  pipe- 
line has  not  exercised  its  right  under  these 
provisions  to  reduce  (to  the  maximum 
extent  permitted  under  paragraph  (2)1  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  the  pipeline  has  con- 
tracted to  take  delivery  of  at  a  higher  price 
under  any  other  contract. 

•■(4)  Affiliated  producers.— The  pipeline 
may  not  reduce  under  these  contract  provi 
sions  the  volume  the  pipeline  has  contract 
ed  to  take  delivery  of  if  the  pipeline  ha.s  not 
exercised  its  right  under  these  provisions  to 
reduce  (to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
under  paragraph  (2))  the  volume  of  natural 
gas  the  pipeline  has  contracted  to  take  de- 
livery of  at  the  same  or  a  higher  price  under 
any  other  contract  between  the  pipeline  and 
any  affiliate  of  the  pipeline. 

■■(5)  Contracted  to  take  defined.  — For 
purposes  of  these  contract  provisions,  the 
term  contracted  to  lake'  refers  to  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  of  which  the  pipeline 
has  contracted  to  take  delivery  under  a  con- 
tract 'whether  or  not  the  pipeline  is  obligat- 
ed under  the  contract  to  pay  for  any  lesser 
volume  in  the  event  delivery  is  not  taken). 

"(6)  Effect  of  take-or-pay  and  minimum- 
bill  provisions.— Any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  it  re- 
quires a  pipeline  to  pay  any  fee  or  other 
Charge  with  respect  to  any  natural  gas  for 
which  delivery  is  not  taken  pursuant  to 
these  contract  provisions. 

■(7)  Contracts  covering  more  than  one 
CATEGORY  OF  NATURAL  CAS.  -Any  Contract  es 
tablishing  two  or  more  categories  of  natural 
gas  for  purpo.ses  of  pricing  the  natural  gas 
delivered  under  the  contract  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  separate  contracts  for  each  such  cate- 
gory. 

■(c)  Effect  of  Failure  To  Exercise  Con- 
tract Provision. -The  failure  to  exercise 
the  contract  provisions  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  by  any  pipeline  under  the  juris- 


diction of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  create  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  such  failure  con- 
stitutes abuse,  as  defined  in  .section  2(38)  of 
this  Act. 

■(d)  Field  Drainage.  Casing  Head  or 
Other  Similar  Requirements. —The  con- 
tract provisions  m  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of  natu- 
ral gas  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  justified  because  of  field 
drainage,  casing  head  or  other  similar  re- 
quirements. 

■•SK(  :ll»  N.\TI  KAI.  (;\S  (  ONTKXITS  IIKKMKI)  TO 
INCI.I  UK  TK\NSI'(»KTXTI(IN  OKI.K.A- 
Tl(»  TO  SK(  OM)  \K>   I'l  Kt  II  \SKK.S 

■■(a)  Inclusion —Any  present  or  future 
contract  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  any 
pipeline  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  con- 
tract provisions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission for  good  cause  shown. 

■■(b)  Transportation  Obligation 

Clause.— The  contract  provisions  deemed 
included  in  any  contract  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  as  follows: 

■■(I)  General  rule.  -  Whenever  the  pipe- 
line has  exercised  its  right  under  any  con- 
tract provision  (including  the  contract  pro- 
visions provided  under  section  318  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act)  to  reduce  the  vol- 
umes of  natural  gas  the  pipeline  is  obligated 
to  take  delivery  of  on  the  grounds  that  the 
pipeline  cannot  market  the  total  volumes 
for  which  it  is  so  obligated  for.  the  pipeline 
shall  provide,  on  behalf  of  the  seller,  trans- 
portation of  any  of  the  volume  of  natural 
gas- 

■'(A)  which  is  involved  in  the  reduction. 

•■(B)  which  is  resold  by  the  seller  to  an- 
other purchaser,  and 

■■(C)  which  the  pipeline  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of 
such  contract  provision. 

■(2)  Terms  and  conditions.— The  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  transportation  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre.scribed 
by  the  Commission. 

■■(c)  Consideration.— The  consideration 
for  any  transportation  provided  under  the 
contract  provisions  stated  by  this  section 
shall  be  at  $.05  per  million  Btus  plus  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  as  established 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  regula- 
tory body,  unless  such  regulatory  body  has 
established,  by  rule,  a  different  rate  as  just 
compensation  for  such  transportation. 

■■SK«  1211  KNH\N<  |N(.  ((iMt'KTITUK  OIIIONS  KlU 
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■■(a)  The  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  affected  Stale  commissions  and  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions, shall  endeavor  lo  restructure  relation- 
ships between  pipelines  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
gas  distribution  purchase  costs  through  in- 
creased reliance  on  competitive  market 
forces.  Local  distribution  companies  shall  be 
encouraged  to  seek  the  least  expensive 
supply  of  natural  gas  from  among  the  pipe- 
lines, producers  of  natural  gas  and  others.  A 
pipeline  shall  not  discriminate  between  its 
own  gas  and  that  of  others  in  providing 
transmission,  storage  and  brokerage  services 
for  local  distribution  companies. 

■(b)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  the  accomplishments 
under  this  section  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation.'. 

FILING  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  315(c)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.  3375(C))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


Id  Filing  of  Contracts. -Within  180 
da.vs  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commi.ssion  shall  i.ssue  final  regulations 
to  require  any  first  sale  purchaser  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  a  present  or  future  contract  to 
file  with  the  Commi.ssion  a  copy  of  such 
contract.  Such  regulations  shall  assure  rea- 
sonable public  access  to  all  terms  of  such 
contracts  which  may  materially  affect  the 
retail  rates  for  which  natural  gas  under 
such  contract  is  sold.  ". 

REPEAL  or  incremental  PRICING 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3341- 
3348)  is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  7.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  121(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Effective  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  incremental 
pricing  rule  required  under  section  201.  the" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'shall  cease  to  apply" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not 
apply  "; 

(2)  in  .section  502  ( 15  U.S.C.  3412)  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (d); 

(3)  in  section  504(b)  (15  U.S.C.  3414(b))  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly; 

(Bi  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
■paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) ":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  f3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)": 

(4)  in  section  506  (15  U.S.C.  3416)  by  strik- 
ing out  sub.section  (d); 

(5)  by  repealing  section  507  (15  U.S.C. 
3417); 

(6)  in  section  601(c)(2)  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(c)(2))- 

lA)  by  striking  out  "—(A)"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(B)  such  recovery  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  requirement  of 
an.\  rule  under  section  201  (including  any 
amendment  under  section  202).";  and 

(7)  in  the  table  of  contents  by  - 

(A)  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  title 

II  and  the  item  relating  to  section  507;  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  for  title 

III  the  following: 

Sec.  316.  Indefinite  price  escalator  provi- 
sions declared  void  in  natural 
gas  contracts. 

"Sec.  317.  Natural  gas  contracts  deemed  to 
include  market-out  provision. 

"Sec.  318.  Natural  gas  contracts  deemed  to 
include  adjustment  provision 
to  reduce  purchase  require- 
ments. 

"Sec.  319.  Natural  gas  contracts  deemed  to 
include  transportation  obliga- 
tion to  .secondary  purcha-sers. 

"Sec.  320.  Enhancing  competitive  options 
for  local  distribution  compa- 
nies in  the  purchase  of  natural 
gas.'". 

REMEDIAL  ACTION  AND  PROHIBITION  OF 
INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Remedial  Action.— Effective  t)e- 
ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.section,  each  interstate  pipeline  and  local 
distribution  company  which  was  formerly 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
Natural  Ga-s  Policy  Act  of  1978  shall  take 
the  following  actions: 


(1)  Each  such  interstate  pipeline  shall 
clear  both  its  unrecovered  incremental  gas 
costs  account  and  its  unrecovered  incremen- 
tal surcharges  account  of  all  amounts  accu- 
mulated therein  by— 

(A)  transferring,  as  of  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, all  such  amounts  to  its  unrecovered 
purchased  gas  costs  account. 

(B)  proceeding  to  collect  all  such  amounts 
in  due  course  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  sub.section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  and 

iC)  doing  all  such  other  acts  as  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  repeal  of  title  II  of  such  Act  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(2)  Each  such  local  distribution  company 
shall  clear  both  the  unrecovered  incremen- 
tal gas  costs  account  and  the  unrecovered 
incremental  surcharges  account  of  all 
amounts  accumulated  therein  by  — 

(A)  transferring,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  all  .such  amounts  lo 
the  account  to  which  the  company's  pur- 
chased gas  costs  are  ordinarily  debited,  and 
then 

(B)  proceeding  to  collect  all  such  amounts 
in  due  course,  whether  pursuant  to  perti- 
nent regulations  prescribed  therefor  by  the 
regulatory  body  having  jurisdiction  over  - 
such  company's  rates  and  charges,  or  other- 
wise. 

(b)  No  Further  Incremental  Pricing  Per- 
mitted.—Effective  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  .section,  no  interstate 
pipeline  or  distribution  company  which  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  11 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
shall - 

(1)  debit  any  amount  to  any  unrecovered 
incremental  gas  costs  account; 

(2)  debit  any  amount  to  any  unrecovered 
incremental  surcharges  account; 

(3)  bill  incremental  pricing  surcharges  lo 
any  customer  under  the  authority  of  such 
provisions;  or 

(4)  otherwi.se  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  part  282  of  title  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  or  other  regulatory  provisions 
which  implement  title  II  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "unrecovered  incremental  gas 
costs  account"  means  the  account  designat- 
ed as  Account  192.1  of  the  Uniform  System 
of  Accounts  Prescribed  for  Natural  Gas 
Companies,  parts  201  and  204  of  title  18  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

(2)  the  term  "unrecovered  incremental 
surcharges  account"  means  the  account  des- 
ignated as  Account  192.2  of  the  Uniform 
System  of  Accounts  Prescribed  for  Natural 
Gas  Companies,  parts  201  and  204  of  such 
title  18;  and 

(3)  the  term  '"unrecovered  purchased  gas 
costs  account  "  means  the  account  designat- 
ed as  Account  191  of  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  Prescribed  for  Natural  Gas  Com- 
panies, of  such  parts  201  and  204. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  To  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  clari- 
fy the  definition  of  abuse,  to  restrain  natu- 
ral gas  price  increases  by  facilitating  price 
responsiveness  during  periods  when  supplies 
exceed  demand,  to  enhance  competitive  op- 
tions for  local  distribution  companies  in 
purchasing  the  least  expensive  natural  gas 
available,  lo  repeal  the  incremental  pricing 
of  natural  gas.  and  for  other  purposes."". 


VERMONT  WILDERNESS 

LEGISLATION- 


STAFFORD    AND  I.FAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   2457 

(Ordere(d  lo  be  rtferre(d  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  897)  to  designate  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vermont 
Wilderness  and  Recreation  Area  Act  of 
1983". 

TITLE  1-NEW  WILDERNESS  AREAS 
findings  and  POLICY 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  more  populous  eastern  half 
of  the  United  Slates  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  identify,  designate,  and  preserve  areas  of 
wilderness  by  including  suitable  lands 
within  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system: 

(2)  in  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  cer- 
tain suitable  lands  in  the  national  forest 
system  in  Vermont  were  designated  by  the 
Congress  as  wilderness  in  1975: 

(3)  there  exist  in  the  national  forest 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  Vermont  additional  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  which  meet  the  definition 
of  wilderness  in  section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890); 

(4)  these  and  other  lands  in  Vermont 
which  are  suitable  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness are  increasingly  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  and  concentrated 
population,  expanding  .settlement,  spreading 
mechanization,  and  development  and  u.ses 
incon.<;islent  with  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  enhancement  of  their  wilderness 
character:  and 

(5)  the  Wilderness  Act  established  that  an 
area  is  qualified  and  suitable  for  designation 
as  wilderness  which  (i)  though  mans  works 
may  have  been  present  in  the  past,  has  been 
or  may  be  so  restored  by  natural  influences 
as  to  generally  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoti- 
ceable.  and  (ii)  which  may.  upon  designation 
as  wilderness,  contain  certain  preexisting 
nonconforming  uses,  improvements,  struc- 
tures, or  installations:  and  the  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  the.se  established  policies  in  the 
subsequent  designation  of  additional  areas, 
exercising  its  sole  authority  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  such  areas  for  designation 
as  wilderne.ss. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  Slate  of  Vermont  as  components  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system,  in 
order  to  preserve  such  areas  as  an  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness  which  shall  be  man- 
aged lo  perpetuate  and  protect  watersheds 
and  wildlife  habitat,  pre.servc  scenic  and  his- 
toric resources,  and  promote  .scientific  re- 
search, primitive  recreation,  solitude,  physi- 
cal and  mental  challenge,  and  inspiration 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people. 


to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the 
absence  of  wilderness  designation. 

designation  of  wilderness  areas 
Sec  102.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  are  designated  as 
components  of  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  ■Breadloaf  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed ",  dated  September  1983.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Breadloaf  Wil- 
derness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
Nalioiial  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Big  Branch  Wilderness-Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Branch  Wilder- 
ness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Peru  Peak  Wilderness-Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Peru  Peak  Wilder- 
ness: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  thousand  and  eighty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Lye  Brook  Additions-Proposed  ".  dated 
September  1983.  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Lye  Brook  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  93-622:  and 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  thousand  and  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "George  D.  Aiken  Wilderness-Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  George  D.  Aiken  Wil- 
derness. 

MAPS  AND  descriptions 

Sec  103.  As  .soon  as  practicable  after  this 
title  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  the  maps  referred  lo  in  this 
title  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  title  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. United  Stales  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  United  Slates  House  of  Repre- 
>entalives.  and  each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
.scriplion  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  title:  Provided, 
however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and  ty- 
pographical errors  in  such  legal  descriptions 
and  maps  may  be  made.  Each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

administration  of  wilderness 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subject  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  title 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated in  this  title,  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  lo  the  effective  dale  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
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(b>  As  provided  in  section  4(d)<8)  of  tlu' 
Wilderness  Act.  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Vermont  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forest  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  related 
structures,  the  Long  Trail  and  related  struc 
tures.  and  the  associated  trails  of  the  Appa 
lachian  Trail  and  the  Long  Trail  may  be 
maintained. 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec  105  (ai  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  ID;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadle.ss  areas  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and 
of  the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu 
ary  1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  States  other  than  Vermont, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi 
cial  review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont; 

(2)  with    respect    to    the    national    forest 
system  lands  in  the  Slate  of  Vermont  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  in  RARE  II.  that  review  and  evalua- 
tion shall  be  deemt-d  for  the  purposes  of  the 
initial  land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re 
newable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National   Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  be  an  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
inclusion  In  the  national  wilderness  preser 
vation  system  and  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  shall  not  be  required  to  review  the 
wilderness  option   prior   to   the   revision   of 
the  initial  plans  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
date  established   by   law    for  completion  of 
the  initial  planning  cycle; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Vermont  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  and 
not  designated  as  wilderness  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans;  and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadle.ss 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system. 

TITLE  II-WHITE  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

( 1 )  Vermont  is  a  beautiful  but  .small  and 
rural  State,  situated  near  four  large  cities 
with  combined  metropolitan  populations  of 
over  15.000.000; 

(2)  geographic  and  topographic  character 
istics  of  Vermont  provide  opportunities  for 
large  numbers  of  people  to  experience  the 
beauty  of  primitive  areas,  but  also  place  un- 
usual pressure  to  provide  options  to  maxi- 
mize the  availability  of  such  lands  for  a  va 
riety  of  forms  of  recreation; 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  Green  Mountain 
National    Forest    are    of    a    predominantly 
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wild  values  that  are  important  for  primitive 
recreation,  watershed  protection,  wildlife 
habitat,  ecological  study,  education,  and  his- 
toric and  archeological  resources,  and  are 
deemed  suitable  for  preservation  and  pro 
tection  as  part  of  a  national  recreation  area; 
and 

(4)  the  White  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area  presents  a  rare  opportunity  to  provide 
tor  primitive  recreation  and  for  other  forms 
of  enjoyment  that  are  compatible  with  it. 

(bi  The  purposes  of  this  title  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  as  the  White  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  containing  ap- 
proximately thirty-six  thou.sand.  four  hun- 
dred acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  White  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area.  ■  dated  October  1983.  In  order  to  pre 
serve  and  protect  its  existing  roadless  char- 
acter, wild  forest  and  aquatic  habitat  for 
wildlife,  watershed  protection,  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation,  scenic,  ecological 
and  scientific  values. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WHITE  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  preserve  watershed, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  primitive  and 
semiprimitive  recreation,  certain  lands  in 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  Ver- 
mont, which  comprise  approximately  thirty- 
six  thou.sand  and  four  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  White 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  -Pro 
posed  '.  dated  September  1983,  and  are  des 
ignated  as  the  White  Rock  National  Recrea 
tion  Area. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  203.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
title  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agncul 
ture  shall  file  the  map  referred  to  in  this 
title  and  legal  de.scriptions  of  the  recreation 
area  designated  by  this  title  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  m  this  title:  Proi  id 
ed.  however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De 
partmenl  of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  White  Rocks  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
only  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  this 
title  and  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  national  forest  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  the  continuation  of  existing  primitive 
and  semiprimitive  recreational  use  in  a  nat 
ural  environment: 

(21  timber  cutting  shall  be  permitted  only 
to  maintain  existing  wildlife  habitat  and 
recreational  uses; 

(3)  preservation  of  wild  forest  and  aquatic 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife;  and 

(4)  protection  and  conservation  of  special 
areas  having  uncommon  or  outstanding  wil- 
derness, biological,  geological,  recreational, 
cultural,  historical  or  archeological  and  sci 
entifir  and  other  values  contributing  to  the 
public  benefit. 

(bi  Construction  of  new  roads  shall  be 
prohibited  in  the  area. 


.1)  Wheeled  vehicles  are  permitted  only 
on  existing  systems  roads  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
areas  designated  as  the  White  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  are  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  miner- 
al leasing  laws,  including  all  laws  pertaining 
to  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

(f)  Within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  recreation  area. 

(g)  In  conducting  the  reviews  and  prepar- 
ing the  comprehensive  management  plan  re- 
quired by  this  .section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  full  public  participation  and 
shall  consider  the  views  of  all  interested 
agencies,  organizations  and  individuals. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  To  desig- 
nate certain  national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system  and 
to  designate  a  national  recreation  area.'. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Leahy  and  I  are  submitting  a 
substitute  amendment  to  S.  897,  the 
Vermont  Wilderness  Act. 

This  substitute  amendment  encom- 
passes an  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  among  the  many  varied  inter- 
ests in  Vermont  concerning  the  desig- 
nation of  additional  wilderness  in  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 

As  with  any  compromise,  no  one  is 
totally  happy  with  this  bill.  Some  indi- 
viduals will  continue  to  voice  their  dis- 
agreement. However,  thanks  to  con- 
structive, good-faith  negotiations  be- 
tween the  various  Vermont  interest 
groups,  we  have  a  proposal  that  ad- 
dresses the  most  urgent  needs  and  de- 
sires of  all  sides. 

The  amendment  would  designate 
40.000  acres  of  Vermont's  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  as  wilder- 
ness. In  addition  to  this  40.000  acres  of 
wilderness,  22,000  acres,  which  had 
been  included  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion in  our  original  bill,  will  be  desig- 
nated as  a  national  recreation  area. 

This  national  recreation  area  desig- 
nation will  permit  a  more  varied  use  of 
the  22,000  acres  than  would  have  been 
possible  under  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Included  in  our  substitute  amend- 
ment is  a  designation  of  21,000  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land  in  East  Middle- 
bury.  Vt.,  which  will  be  called  the 
Breadloaf  Wilderness  Area.  There  is 
an  additional  1.3.600  acres  south  of 
Forest  Service  Road  10,  near  Mount 
Taber,  and  including  Baker  Peak, 
Styles  Peak,  Peru  Peak  and  Pete 
Parent  Peak.  These  areas  will  be  desig- 


nated the  Big  Branch  Wilderness  and 
the  Peru  Peak  Wilderness  areas. 

In  addition.  5,000  acres  near  the 
ui'.kn  of  Woodford.  Vt..  that  is  densely 
wooded  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  beaver  ponds  at  high  elevation,  will 
be  designated  the  George  D.  Aiken 
Wilderness  Area,  in  honor  of  formtr 
r.S.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  the 
father  of  the  Ea.stern  Wilderne.ss  Act. 
In  addition  to  these  four  areas,  the 
substitute  amendment  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional 1.000  acres  to  the  existing  Lye 
Brook  Wilderness  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest. 

The  national  recreation  area  desig- 
nated by  our  amendment  would  con- 
sist of  22.000  acres  north  of  Forest 
Service  Road  10.  including  Wallinp- 
ford  and  Little  Rock  Ponds,  Wilder 
Mountain  and  the  so-called  White 
Rocks  Area,  which  is  a  nesting  site  for 
peregrine  falcons.  The  designation  ol 
the  national  recreation  area  would 
control  timber  culling  in  the  area 
while  allowing  continued  wildlife  man- 
agement and  the  use  of  motorized  ve- 
hicles on  existing  roads  and  trails. 

This  amendment  represents  a  Ver- 
mont answer  to  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion that  has  confronted  Vermonters. 
Our  amendment  takes  into  account 
the  most  significant  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  all  interested  parties. 

The  effort  to  designate  wilderness  in 
Vermont  brought  two  congre.ssional 
hearings  to  Vermont  this  year.  In  ad- 
dition, members  of  the  delegation  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  comments  from 
Vermonters  by  mail  and  in  person. 

The  original  Vermont  Wilderness 
bill.  S.  897.  proposed  to  add  65,000 
acres  of  wilderness  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest.  As  I  have 
said,  this  amendment  would  add  only 
40,000  acres  of  wilderness  and  22,000 
acres  of  national  recreational  area  to 
protected  lands  in  I  he  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  The  changes 
made  by  the  congressional  delegation 
reflect  our  commitment  to  Vermonters 
to  listen  to  all  views  on  our  original 
proposal. 

In  essence,  the  substitute  reflects  ac- 
commodations made  primarily  to  local 
recreational  users  of  the  areas  includ- 
ing hunters,  fishermen  and  snowmo- 
bilers.  Accoinmodations  were  also 
made  to  Vermont  liinber  producers  by 
redrawing  of  boundaries  to  allow  the 
continued  access  to  some  high  quality 
timber.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Ver- 
mont delegation  that  local  Ver- 
monters' recreational  use.  such  as 
snowmobiling.  hunting  and  fishing, 
should  be  accommodated  as  much  as 
po.ssible.  consistent  with  the  desire  to 
protect  these  areas  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest. 

While  the  original  proposal  would 
have  affected  several  major  snowmo- 
bile trails,  this  propo.sal  has  little 
impact  on  snowmobile  trails  in  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  In 
particular,  the  main  north-south  corri- 


dor trail  being  established  by  the  Ver- 
mont A.s.sociation  of  Snow  Travelers 
has  been  preserved. 

The  creation  of  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  will  allow  for  the  continued 
use  of  the  area  by  snowmobiles.  This 
area  will  also  allow  hunters  and  fisher- 
men vehicular  acce.ss  on  existing  roads 
to  areas  within  the  national  recreation 
area. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  delegation 
that  the  State  of  Vermont  would  con- 
tinue to  manage  the  fish  and  game  in 
the  wilderness  areas  and  the  national 
recreation  area,  including  the  stocking 
of  the  beaver  ponds  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past. 

In  regards  to  the  concerns  of  the 
timber  industry  in  Vermont,  the  dele- 
gation has  removed  large  areas  of 
highly  productive  timber  from  the 
proposed  wilderness  areas  both  in  the 
Breadloaf  area  and  in  the  proposed 
Big  Branch  area,  which  we  have  divid- 
ed into  the  national  recreation  area 
and  the  Big  Branch  and  Peru  Peak 
Wildernesses.  Substantial  timber  has 
been  released  for  continued  produc- 
tion. 

This  amendment  meets  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  concerned  Ver- 
monters and  it  is  the  concept  that  I 
will  work  to  get  enacted. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  will  give  early  consider- 
ation to  S.  897  so  that  it  can  be  en- 
acted into  law  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs this  year. 
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(1)  United  States  forces  in  Grenada  cur- 
rently hold  in  confinement  more  than  600 
Cuban  nationals  captured  during  hostilities; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Cuba  during  the 
Mariel  boatlifl  of  1980  forced  a  large 
number  of  undesirable  and  often  dangerous 
persons  on  the  United  States; 

(3)  an  estimated  6.000  of  these  Cuban  na- 
tionals are  now  incarcerated  in  State  and 
Federal  prison  facilities  in  the  United 
States; 

(4)  many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  Slates; 

(5)  these  Cuban  nationals  represent  a 
burden  to  law  enforcement,  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  ultimately  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer; 

(6)  ongoing  legal  proceedings  may  result 
in  the  release  of  many  of  these  prisoners 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
American  citizens;  and 

(7 1  efforts  by  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
return  to  Cuba  of  these  Cuban  criminals 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  insist  that  as  a  condition 
for  repatriation  of  Cuban  nationals  cap- 
tured by  United  Stales  Armed  Forces  in 
Grenada  the  Government  of  Cuba  should 
agree  to  the  return  to  Cuba  of  all  Cuban  na- 
tionals in  the  United  Stales  who  are  found 
to  be  deportable  under  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  State-s. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2458 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Symms.  and 
Mr.  H.ATCH)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308) 
increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  the  figure 
1.614.600.000.000  and  insert  1.450.000.- 
two.ooo 

CHILES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2459 

Mr.  CHILf:S  'for  himself.  Mr.  HuD- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  NfNN.  Mr.  D'Am.ato,  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mrs.  H.AWKiNS.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  .Jepsen. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  H.art,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Mattingly.  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 308,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


TRANSFER    OF   AUTHORITY    FOR 
PUBLICATION      OF      CALENDAR 
OF      FEDERAL      DOMESTIC      AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Mr.     STEVENS     'for     Mr.     Duren- 
berger)    proposed    an    amendment    to 
the  bill  (S.  1267)  to  transfer  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget   to   the   Administrator  of 
General  Services  the  responsibility  for 
publication  of  the  catalog  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Section  6103(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
computerized  information  system  providing 
access  to— 

•(1)  the  information  described  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of  section 
6102(a)  of  this  title;  and 

■■(2)  such  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Admini-strator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  such  section. '. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  (d)'  and 
insert  '(e) '. 

On  page  6.  line  9.  insert  (as  amended  by 
section  3(di  of  this  Act)'  before  the  comma 
the  .second  place  it  appears. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  out  -(d)'  and 
insert  "(e)  ". 


DEBT  LIMIT  EXTENSION 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  2461 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    CHILES    proposed    an    amend- 
ment  to   the   joint   resolution   House 
Joint  Resolution  308,  supra:  as  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  under  current    law    the   nation   faces 
massive  Federal  deficits  which  are  estimat 
ed  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  be 
approximately  $200,000,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fi.scal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

(2)  leaving  current  laws  unchanged  would 
add  almost  $1,000,000,000,000,000  to  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  next  five  years. 

(3)  more  than  $100,000,000,000  each  fi.scal 
year  of  such  deficits  is  structural  m  nature 
and  will  remain  even  if  the  economy  ex- 
pands to  the  level  of  full  employment. 

(4)  contmuing  such  massive  levels  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  in  the  fact  of  continued  expan 
sion  of  the  private  sector  is  likely  to  drive 
up  interest  rates  and  abort  the  economic  re- 
covery. 

<5)  Congre.ss  has  already  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  which  commits  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  limit  the  in- 
creasing national  debt,  and 

(6)  the  revised  public  debt  ceiling  con- 
tained in  this  joint  resolution  is  derived 
from  the  spending  and  revenue  plan  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  fir.st  sec- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  i.ssued  after  — 

( 1 )  November  21.  1983.  unless  all  designat- 
ed committees  of  the  Congre.ss  have  submit 
ted  by  such  date  legislative  provisions  which 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits  for  fi.scal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  by  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  reconciliation  instructions  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  first  concurrent 
re.solution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Con   Res.  91).  and 

(2)  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  December  21.  1983,  or 

(B)  ten  days  following  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  98th  Con 
grass, 

unless  the  legislative  provisions  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  have  been  enacted  into  law. 


SUBCOMMlTTtt  ON   AtiKICUUI  UKAL  CKKDIT  AND 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mrs.  FIAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  Thunsda.v,  No- 
vember 17,  1983,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  328-A 
Senate  Ru.ssell  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1300,  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Self-Sufficiency  Act  of  1983. 

Requests  from  tho.se  wishing  to  tes- 
tify should  be  addressed  to  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  attention:  Mr. 
Stuart  Sweet. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on 
November  11.  1983.  in  Madison.  Wis., 
on  the  Obstacles  Faced  by  Small 
Business  in  Federal  Procurement." 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  421  South.  State  Capitol.  Sena- 
tor Kasten  will  chair.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Bill  Mon- 
talto  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
3099.  or  Luis  Luna  of  Senator  Kas- 
TENS  staff,  at  224-8645. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Regulation  and  Paper- 
work will  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
November  15,  1983,  on  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  428A 
Senate  Rus.sell  Office  Building.  Sena- 
tor Hatch  will  chair.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  John  McNa- 
mara  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2809. 


I  urge  my  colleague.s  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  thoughtful  letter 
carriers  who  perform  this  needed  and 
greatly  appreciated  .service  by  support- 
ing this  resolution  for  'Carrier  Alert 
Week.'« 


ADDITIONAL  S  1  ATEMENTS 


CARRIER  ALERT  WEEK 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 141.  a  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  4.  1983.  as  "Car- 
rier Alert  Week."  With  this  re.solution. 
the  U.S.  Congress  joins  States  and 
local  communities  across  the  Nation  in 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  and 
continuing  contributions  of  Postal 
Service  letter  carriers  who  participate 
in  the  carrier  alert  program. 

The  carrier  alert  program  wa.s  cre- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  Letter 
Carriers.  Carriers  taking  part  in  this 
program  monitor  the  mailboxes  of  el- 
derly and  handicapped  people  for  ac- 
cumulations of  mail  that  might  signal 
a  sudden  illness  or  injury.  They  report 
unexplained  accumulations  to  partici- 
pating social  service  agencies  for  ap- 
propriate followup.  This  service  has 
saved  lives  and  is  a  daily  rea.ssurance 
for  thousands  of  frail  and  homebound 
elderly. 

During  the  past  year,  letter  carriers 
in  37  States  and  over  170  communities 
have  participated  in  carrier  alert,  and 
many  more  programs  are  being 
planned  for  this  year.  The  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  United  Way  have 
served  as  sponsoring  agencies  in  many 
areas.  As  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  am  also  pleased 
that  Slate  and  area  agencies  on  aging 
are  getting  involved  in  the  program  by 
helping  to  establish  local  programs. 

Although  the  carrier  alert  program 
is  new.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  thou.sands  of  letter  carriers 
who  have  unofficially  provided  this 
service  for  many  years.  We  have  all 
heard  of  heroic  and  thoughtful  deeds 
performed  by  postal  workers.  The  car- 
rier alert  program  makes  it  easier  for 
concerned  and  dedicated  letter  carriers 
to  contact  community  agencies  that 
can  help. 


S.   1913-SCHOOL  LUNCH 
IMPROVEMENT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  S.  1913,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  improvements  in  the  .school  lunch 
and  other  child  nutrition  programs.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  for  introducing  it. 

One  of  the  wisest  investments  we  as 
a  nation  can  make  is  in  the  future  of 
our  children.  The.se  child  nutrition 
programs  nurture  the  good  health 
upon  which,  as  has  been  scientifically 
documented,  rest  the  hopes  for  a 
better  education  for  our  childr<'n.  The 
billions  we  spend  on  education  will  be 
wasted  if  the  children  in  the  classroom 
are  distracted  by  hunger. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  an  obligation 
also  to  consider  this  matter  in  more 
human  terms.  No  child  should  suffer 
from  hunger  or  malnutrition.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  constructively  ad- 
dress this  issue.  I  hope  that  we  will  do 
.so  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendmei     • 


RALPH  GRANT  HONORED 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
Newark  Council  President  Ralph  T. 
Grant.  Jr.,  Is  being  honored  tomorrow 
by  friends  and  colleagues  for  his  many 
achievements  and  selfless  dedication 
to  the  community. 

I  wish  to  join  in  honoring  him. 

Mr.  Grant  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
rights  initiatives  of  the  1950's  and 
1960s,  and  worked  on  many  projects 
with  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr. 

Mr.  Grant  has  served  as  principal  of 
a  private  school  and  as  a  professor  of 
.sociology  for  Shaw  University  and 
Fairleigii  Dickin.son  University. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Newark  City 
Council  in  1978  and  reelected  in  1982, 
and  now  .serves  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Grant  has  al.so  .served  Newark  as 
president  of  United  Community  Corp.. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  T.E.A.M.. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey, 
among  other  positions. 

His  friends  have  called  the  honorary 
dinner  "An  Evening  To  Remember," 
which  is  appropriate  for  such  an  indi- 
vidual who  should  be  remembered  by 
the  citizens  of  Newark.* 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  1 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget   for  fi.scal  year 


October  J:.   19S3 

U»H4  pursuant  to  .section  ,311  ut  the 
("l)Ii^:r^sslnIial  Budget  Act 

Siiue  in\  last  repori  congre.ssional 
action  has  been  completed  on  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  appropriations  bill. 
H.R  .3P13,  Interior  appropriations  bill. 
H.R  'XMV^.  extension  of  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program. 
H  R  ;i929:  and  Laiid  Exchange  for 
Certain  Mineral  Lease  Biddmt:  Rights 
Act.  S.  96. 

Ihe  report  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  FROM  THE 
COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  91,  REFLECTING  COM- 
PLETED  ACTION  AS  Of  OCTOBER  24,  1983 
|la  mlloits  of  dolla'sl 
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Budget 
auttwity 

OuHiys 

Revenufs 

Second  iMtetl  tesolulioii  itvd 
/kmouni  femjimng 

9?2,125 
903.510 

li.61S 

852,125 
i4<,815 

7.310 

679.600 
665.354 

0 

Health  and  Human  Ser\  ice.s.  and  Education 
appropriations  bill,  »  R  H913.  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  H  H  :i:-;63;  Extension  of 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Pro- 
gram. H.R,  3929;  and  Land  Exchange  for 
Certain  Mineral  Lease  Bidding  Rights  Act. 
S.  96. 


(In  mtas  ol  ttoMats) 

^"5'!       Outlays      Rmenues 

1  [naciH)  507  335      588,351       665,354 

2  tntillemeol  aullwily  and  otiwr  manda- 
lory  Items  tequinng  further  appropfia- 

ttor  actiof^  3.764         j.icb 

3  Contmuing  lesolution  autlioiity  309,435      184.277 

4  Conletence  agreetnenls  falifed  Dy  liotti 

Houses  82.976       68.601 

Curtentlevd -  903.510      844,815      665.354 

Budget  resolution.  House  Concunent  lleso- 

Igticgi  922,125      852,125      679.600 

Cuitenl  level  is 

Over  tesolulion  by  -y 

Under  resolution  by  18.615  7.310        14.246 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$18,615  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopt 
ed  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res  91  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $7,310  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  91. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Doihenici. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   the  Budget.    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1984  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  91). 
This  report  for  fi.scal  year  1984  is  tabulated 
as  of  clo.se  of  business  October  24.  1983  and 
is  based  on  our  estimates  of  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  and  revenues  using  the  assump- 
tions and  estimates  consistent  with  H.  Con. 
Res.  91. 

These  totals  include  estimates  for  all  legis- 
lation that  has  cleared  the  Congress  this 
session  including  annualized  amounts  for 
the  1984  continuing  appropriations.  P.L.  98- 
107.  Since  my  last  report  Congressional 
action   has  been  completed  on  the  Labor. 


Sincerely, 

JaTues  Blum 
(For  Rudolph  G.  Penner,  Director). 


WIDESPREAD        BUSINESS        SUP- 
PORT    FOR     SENATE     EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION    AOT    EXTEN 
SION 

•  Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author,  along  with  Senator  Gabn.  of  S. 
979.  a  bill  to  renew  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  I  would  like  to  note  the 
widespread  support  among  national 
business  leaders  for  this  legislation. 
Both  Senator  Garn  and  I  believe  the 
bill  is  a  carefully  constructed  compro- 
mise which  effectively  protects  the 
rights  and  credibility  of  exporters 
without  compromising  our  national  se- 
curity needs. 

S.  979  is  designed  to  meet  a  number 
of  important  objectives.  It  insures  pro- 
tection for  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  interests  while  at  the 
.same  time  it  bolsters  U.S.  economic  se- 
curity through  exports.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  strong  contract  sanctity  provi- 
sion that  is  intended  to  reverse  the 
current  view  among  foreign  customers 
that  American  business  is  an  unreli- 
able party  to  a  contract,  a  view  due  in 
part  to  export  controls  imposed  by 
this  and  previous  administrations. 
Furthermore,  the  Heinz-Garn  bill  pro- 
vides for  more  streamlined  and  effi- 
cient licensing  procedures,  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  trade  by 
eliminating  the  licensing  requirements 
for  nonmilitarily  critical  goods  export- 
ed to  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  received  is  a 
sample  of  the  thoughts  and  concerns 
of  the  business  community  dealing 
with  U.S.  export  policy.  These  letters 
reflect  a  central  point  in  this  debate: 
The  need  to  keep  intact  the  delicately 
structured  compromise  Senator  Garn 
and  I  have  assembled.  Although  it 
may  be  tempting  to  tinker  with  one 
provision  or  another,  the  result  will  be 
to  unravel  what  the  Banking  Commit- 


tee has  so  painstakingly  assembled. 
The  result  will  work  to  the  detriment 
of  both  our  exporters  and  those  con- 
cerned with  national  security.  These 
letters  reflect  the  fact  that  the  private 
sector  understands  this  point  very  well 
and  supports  enactment  of  S.  979  in  its 
present  form.  I  insert  these  letters  in 
the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Harsco  Corp.. 
September  28.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz;  As  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  a  Corporation 
with  manufacturing  facilities  located  in 
your  state,  I  write  to  urge  your  support  for 
H.R.  3231.  the  extension  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  (EAA). 

The  EAA  of  1979  expires  on  September 
30.  1983.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
has  reported  S.  979.  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983.  The  bill  ex- 
tends and  modifies  the  Act.  particularly 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols and  national  security  export  controls. 

While  we  may  have  reservations  about 
some  provisions,  we  urge  you  to  support  S. 
979  without  any  amendment  which  would 
weaken  the  Committee  bill.  We  commend 
the  entire  Banking  Committee  for  its  efforts 
in  shaping  a  bill  which  would  protect  our 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests while  enhancing  our  economic  security 
through  exports. 

We  view  this  legislation  to  amend  the  cur- 
rent Export  Administration  Act  as  extreme- 
ly important  in  light  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports, and  the  jobs  they  generate,  are  criti- 
cal to  the  health  of  the  domestic  economy. 
The  U.S.  share  of  world  exports  has  been 
declining  due  in  part  to  U.S.  export  control 
policies  which  cause  foreign  customers  to 
view  American  businesses  as  unreliable  sup- 
pliers. 

S.  979  will  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  very  soon.  We  urge  you  to  support 
the  bill.  We  hope  that  our  concerns  about 
several  national  security  provisions  will  be 
addressed  in  conference. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Burdge. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

[Mailgram] 
Decision  Data  Computer  Corp.. 

Horsham.  Pa..  August  4.  1983. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washnigton.  DC. 

Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
you  to  support  the  Senate  EAA  bill.  S.  979 
(the  •Bill")  and  amendments  which  may  be 
offered  by  the  Banking  Committee  to  fur- 
ther clarify  this  bill.  I  have  reviewed  this 
bill  and  I  believe  that  it  provides  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  protecting  the  na- 
tional security  and  permitting  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  remain  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional market. 

Decision  Data  is  a  high  technology  compa- 
ny which  provides  computer  peripheral 
equipment  to  users  throughout  the  world. 
The  continued  growth  of  our  company  is  to 
a  large  extent  dependent  upon  selling  our 
products  into  the  international  market.  For 
the  sake  of  the  over  1.000  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  Decision  Data  for  their  em- 
ployment and  for  the  broader  concern  of 
having  a  strong  U.S.  economy.  I  believe  that 
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you  should  oppose  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  U.S.  companies  which  will  prohibit  us 
from  maintaining  a  competitive  position  in 
the  international  marketplace.  A  healthy 
export  sector  is  not  only  vital  to  the  success 
of  companies  such  as  Decision  Data  but  also 
to  that  of  our  economy  and  our  strength 
and  future  as  a  nation. 

While  I  am  sensitive  to  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  security  policy  in  order  to 
prohibit  adversary  nations  from  improving 
their  military  capacity  I  feel  that  these 
controls  must  be  carefully  constructed  so  as 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  without  infring- 
ing on  the  international  trade  which  is  so 
important  to  our  international  trade  objec- 
tives. In  my  opinion,  the  national  security 
can  l)e  protected  most  effectively  by 
strengthening  the  Commerce  Department 
and  providing  the  U.S.  Customs  with  the 
proper  directions. 

The  bill,  as  presented  to  the  Senate,  is  a 
balanced  bill  which  will  best  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives. I  ask  that  you  vote  for  the  bill  and 
any  amendments  which  are  recommended 
by  the  Banking  Committee  members  which 
are  intended  to  further  clarify  the  proposed 
regulations.  I  also  urge  you  to  vote  against 
any  floor  amendments  intended  to  hinder 
West-West  trade. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Howard  Bernard.  Sr.. 

Vice  President. 

AMAX.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  Septemt>cr  12.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  In  the  coming 
weeks,  the  Senate  will  be  debating  S.  979, 
reauthorization  of  the  Export  Administra 
tion  Act.  I  am  writing  to  advi.se  you  of 
AMAX  s  support  for  this  legislation  and  to 
express  our  hope  that  you  will  give  it  favor- 
able consideration. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  issue  of 
contract  sanctity.  In  the  nonferrous  metals 
and  minerals  business,  we  deal  in  commod- 
ities which  are  similar  in  quality  irrespective 
of  source  and  whose  prices  are  determined 
on  world  markets.  Reliability  as  a  supplier 
therefore  becomes  extraordinarily  impor 
tant  to  a  U.S.  mining  company  trying  to 
compete  in  international  trade.  Capricious 
government  export  control  actions  diminish 
the  credibility  and  impugn  the  dependabil- 
ity of  American  raw  materials  producers, 
precluding  them  from  achieving  prices 
much  above  tho.se  of  a  metal  merchant. 

While  AMAX  is  also  supportive  of  other 
proposed  changes  such  as  limits  on  extrater 
ritorial  application  of  foreign  policy  export 
controls  and  strengthened  provisions  on  for 
eign  availability,  protection  of  contracts  is 
the  single  most  important  aspect  of  the  Act 
for  our  company  and  its  employees.  We 
therefore  urge  you  to  resist  any  attempts  to 
weaken  the  contract  sanctity  provisions  of 
S.  979  when  the  Senate  takes  up  this  legisla 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Paul. 

Director. 
Office  of  Governmental  Affairs. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C,  Septembers.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
•  take  up  S.  979.  the  Export  Administration 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  I  want  to  empha 


.size  UH'  inipdrtiiiui'  ol  itn.s  bin  lu  iiu-inUi-i  .-^ 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber,  and  respectfully  urge 
your  careful  consideration.  S.  979  represents 
a  thoughtful  effort  to  balance  the  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  crucial  need  to  en- 
hance our  economic  security  through  in- 
creased expor's.  While  the  Chamber  has  a 
number  of  concerns  with  the  legislation,  on 
balance,  we  believe  S.  979  deserves  your  sup 
port. 

The  Chamber  has  consistently  supported 
a  strong  defense  effort  by  the  United  States, 
including  efforts  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
truly  militarily  critical  technologies  and 
goods  to  our  adversaries.  To  achieve  this  ob 
jective.  it  is  crucial  that  we  focus  our  export 
control  efforts  on  those  items  that  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  our  adversaries  and  work  for  the 
elimination  of  controls  on  those  marginal 
and  strategically  unimportant  items  that 
unnecessarily  consume  a  substantial 
amount  of  licensing  resources. 

By  streamlining  current  licensing  proce- 
dures. S.  979  provides  for  a  more  efficient 
use  of  export  control  resources.  Specifically, 
the  legislation  codifies  existing  multiple  li- 
censes and  establishes  a  new  comprehensive 
operations  license  for  western  destinations. 
Moreover.  S.  979  eliminates  licensing  re- 
quirements for  nonmilitarily  critical  tech 
nologies  and  goods  destined  for  countries 
that  maintain  export  controls  on  those 
goods  and  technologies  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

Most  significantly.  S.  979  contains  provi- 
sions related  to  the  imposition  of  foreign 
policy  controls  which  would  constitute  a 
major  step  toward  restoring  this  country's 
reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier  Specifical- 
ly. It  contains  a  provision  under  which  exist- 
ing contracts  cannot  be  abrogated  when  for- 
eign policy  controls  are  impo.sed.  The  Cham- 
ber views  this  as  ;»  key  provision  and  would 
strongly  re.sist  efforts  to  place  either  a  time 
limit  on  its  protections  or  create  categories 
of  cases  that  may  be  exempted  from  con 
tract  .sanctity  protection. 

Consistent  with  the  expanded  enforce 
ment  authority  provided  by  the  bill,  the 
Chamber  supports  an  amendment  to  be  of 
fered  by  Senator  Dixon  that  would  provide 
for  due  process  in  the  implementation  of  all 
penalty  actions.  Judicial  review  need  not 
retard  the  export  control  process.  Rather,  it 
can  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  process 
by  making  provision  for  firms  .seeking  relief 
from  arbitrary  and  capricious  administra- 
tive decisions. 

The  Chamber  continues  to  have  reserva 
tions  about  provisions  of  S.  979  granting  the 
President  new  authority  to  impose  import 
controls.  If  these  provisions  are  enacted,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  new  au- 
thority be  carefully  circum.scribed  so  as  not 
to  conflict  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions. II  is  important  that  such  authority 
not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  protectionism  or 
become  a  source  of  division  within  the  West 
em  alliance. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Chamber  believes  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  and  interagency  review,  as  provid 
ed  for  in  the  exi.sting  process,  is  the  correct 
and  most  workable  approach.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  retain  its  licens- 
ing and  enforcement  authority.  Consequent 
ly.  any  changes  in  such  authority  provided 
for  under  S.  979  should  not  be  implemented 
in  a  way  that  significantly  alters  this  bal- 
ance and  thereby  undermines  a  central  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  — to  streamline  and  restore 


i.udictability  to  the  export  administration 
process. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  comend  the 
Banking  Committee  for  the  hard  work  and 
thoughtfulness  that  has  gone  into  S.  979. 
We  appreciate  the  committee's  sensitivity  to 
the  dual  objectives  of  promoting  national 
defen.se  and  enhancing  economic  security 
through  increased  exports.  Both  of  these 
objectives  can  be  furthered  by  passage  of 
S.  979. 

Cordially. 

Hilton  Davis. 
Vice  President. 

CIGNA  Corp., 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  October  3.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  urge  your  support  for  S.  979. 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  which  is  currently  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  as  drafted  reflects  the  con- 
structive contributions  of  the  Finance  and 
Banking  Committees.  It  strikes  a  fair  bal 
ance  between  legitimate  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  concerns  and  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove its  export  position.  Unneces.sary  re- 
strictions would  undermine  our  economic  in- 
terests, job  opportunities,  and  relations  with 
other  nations.  Excessive  strictures  only  play 
into  the  hands  of  our  competitors. 

CIGNA  Corporation  insures  international 
trade  and  seeks  legislation  which  will  both 
foster  trade  and  defend  American  foreign 
policy  interests.  I  believe  S.  979  accom- 
plishes both  goals  and  hope  you  will  vote 
for  it. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D  Kilpatrick. 

President. 

[Western  Union  Telegram] 
KuLicKE  &  SoFfA  Industries. 

Horsham.  Pa..  September  27.  1983. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Semiconductor 
Equipment  and  Materials  Institute.  Inc. 
(SEMI),  representing  over  700  firms,  op- 
poses exports  to  the  east  block  of  semicon- 
ductor manufacturing  equipment  that  is 
militarily  critical.  S.  979.  currently  pending 
before  the  Senate,  would  strengthen  nation- 
al security  controls  over  East-West  trade 
while  enabling  U.S.  firms  to  compete  on  a 
more  equal  footing  in  free  world  markets. 
SEMI  urges  you  to  support  this  bill,  and  in 
particular,  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Continued  availability  of  bulk  licenses, 
such  as  the  distribution  license  for  exports 
to  Western  destinations; 

2.  Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  oper- 
ations license  for  the  transfer  of  critical 
technology  to  Western  destinations; 

3.  Elimination  of  certain  individual  license 
requirements  within  COCOM. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
to  sustaining  a  technological  vitality  of  U.S.- 
based  manufacturers. 

C.  Scott  Kulicke. 

President. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.. 
Atlanta.  Go..  August  5.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  in  ref 
erence  to  pending  legislation  which  would 


extend  and  renew  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  It  IS  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  are  attempting  to  sched- 
ule floor  action  on  this  legislation  in  the 
very  near  future. 

The  legislative  history  of  these  important 
bills  clearly  demonstrates  a  concern  from 
both  the  business  community  and  the  Con- 
gress that  certain  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols have  imposed  significant  costs  in  terms 
of  lost  markets  and  ha\f'  created  a  reputa- 
tion of  unreliability  toward  U.S.  exporters. 

As  efforts  are  underway  to  renew  the 
Kxport  Administration  Act,  I  hope  Congress 
will  adhere  to  the  general  principles  of  con- 
tract sanctity,  advanced  consultation,  cost/ 
benefit  analysis,  examination  of  foreign 
competition,  and  alternative  means  to 
achieve  foreign  policy  goals  important  to 
the  U.S.  By  recognizing  these  principles  in 
the  legislation,  an  Export  Control  Act  can 
be  developed  which  protects  U.S.  policy  but 
yet  does  not  undermine  U.S.  competitive- 
ness in  international  trade  or  erode  our  rep- 
utation in  international  commercial  reliabil- 
ity 

Maintaining  credibility  and  reliability  as 
trading  partners  in  fulfilling  both  contracts 
and  commitments  are  vital  to  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  business  community  to  effectively 
compete  in  the  international  marketplace. 
Hopefully,  the  final  product  will  strengthen 
these  important  qualities  for  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  work 
in  this  important  area. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  R  Keough. 

The  Business  Roundtable. 
Washington.  B.C.  September  12.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  Senate  Bill  979  which  would  reau- 
thorize and  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.  On  behalf  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  I  request  your  support  of  S.  979 
when  it  comes  before  the  entire  Senate. 

As  you  know,  the  Export  Administration 
Act  provides  the  President  with  authority  to 
control  U.S.  exports  for  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  reasons.  National  .securi- 
ty controls  are  important  because  they  pre- 
vent militarily  critical  goods  and  technol- 
ogies from  falling  into  the  hands  of  our  ad- 
versaries. Foreign  policy  controls  have  been 
used  for  much  different  reasons,  including 
symbolic  gestures  of  disapproval. 

S.  979  goes  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
a  much  needed  balance  between  the  legiti- 
mate foreign  policy  and  national  .security 
concerns  of  our  country  and  the  increasing- 
ly critical  need  to  protect  U.S.  exports  and 
export-related  jobs. 

We.  and  others  in  the  business  communi- 
ty, are  particularly  pleased  that  S.  979  con 
tains  the  following  provisions, 

FOREIGN  policy  CONTROLS 

1.  A  consultative  role  for  the  Congress  in 
the  decision  to  impose  foreign  policy  export 
controls. 

2.  A  requirement  that  the  full  implica- 
tions—including the  probability  of  success- 
be  determined  before  foreign  policy  export 
controls  can  be  imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended. 

3.  An  obligation  to  seek  the  agreement  of 
other  nations  to  limit  the  foreign  availabil- 
ity of  American  products  sought  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

4.  A  "contract  sanctity"  provision— in  the 
event  foreign  policy  controls  are  imposed— 


which  would  protect  existing  contracts,  but 
would  also  preserve  the  right  of  an  Adminis- 
tration to  prohibit  U.S.  companies  from  en- 
tering into  future  contracts  for  the  export 
of  controlled  items. 

NATIONAL  security  CONTROLS 

1  A  reasonable  decontrol  of  products  and 
a  streamlining  of  licensing  requirements  for 
exports  to  freindly  nations. 

2.  A  "comprehensive  operations  license" 
which  would  cover  multiple  transfers  of 
technology  to  reliable  consignees.  Addition- 
ally the  bill  provides  for  multiple  transfers 
of  goods  to  approved  consignees  under  a 
"distribution  license." 

We  are  concerned  about  some  aspects  of 
S.  979.  such  as  its  transfer  of  West-West  li- 
cense review  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  controls  on  imports  into 
the  United  States.  Business  would  like  to 
remove  these  provisions. 

Still  we  believe  S.  979  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  L.  Morgan. 
Chairman.  Task  Force  on  International 
Trade  and   Investment.    The  Business 
Roundtable. 

IBM. 
Mechanicsburg.  Pa..  September  1,  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  aware  that  you 
will  be  bringing  S.  979.  legislation  to  re-au- 
thorize the  Export  Administration  Act.  to 
the  Senate  floor  during  September. 

IBM  believes  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  reported  sound  and  useful  legis- 
laton.  striking  a  balanced  compromise  be- 
tween many  competing  interests.  As  part  of 
the  Committee  leadership,  you  should  know 
that  we  are  urging  the  Senate  to  support 
the  bill,  as  reported,  and  Committee  amend- 
ments, without  further  major  amendment. 
We  believe  it  will  contribute  substantially  to 
promoting  U.S.  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  interests,  while  permitting 
American  companies  to  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully in  international  markets. 

As   the   wording   of   specific   amendments 
becomes  clear,  you  will  be  hearing  from  our 
Washington  office. 
Sincerely, 

S.  T.  Hensley. 

Site  Manager. 
Field  Engineering  Division. 

United  Technologies, 
Washington.  DC.  September  20.  1983. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  John:  I  am  writing  to  express  our 
views  on  the  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  While  we  have  reser- 
vations about  some  provisions,  wc  urge  you 
to  support  S.  979  without  any  amendment 
which  would  weaken  the  Committee  bill. 
We  commend  the  entire  Banking  Commit- 
tee for  its  efforts  in  shaping  a  bill  which 
would  protect  our  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  interests  while  enhancing  our 
economic  security  through  exports. 

We  view  this  legislation  to  amend  the  cur- 
rent Export  Administration  Act  as  extreme- 
ly important  in  light  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
ports, and  the  jobs  they  generate  for  our 
employees  in  your  stale,  are  critical  to  the 
health  of  United  Technologies.  The  U.S. 
share  of  world  exports  has  been  declining 
due  in  part  to  U.S.  export  control  policies 


which  cause  foreign  customers  to  view 
American  businesses  as  unreliable  suppliers. 
S.  979  will  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  very  soon.  We  urge  you  to  support 
the  bill.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  any  as- 
pects of  the  bill  with  members  of  your  staff. 
Sincerely. 

Clark  MacGregor. 
Senior  Vice  President 

tMailgram] 
Butler.  Pa..  September  22.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
Capitol  One.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  will  soon  consider  S.  979 
which  revises  and  extends  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  On  behalf  of  ARMCO  in 
Butler.  Pennsylvania  1  request  your  support 
for  this  bill  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  a  much  needed  balance  be- 
tween our  foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
rity concerns  and  the  critical  need  to  pre- 
serve U.S.  export  and  export  related  jobs. 

ARMCO  units  have  a  number  of  products 
on  the  export  control  list  which  are  re- 
quired to  have  an  export  license.  As  a  result 
we  lose  orders  and  indirectly  Jobs  to  a  for- 
eign competitor  with  a  similar  product  not 
hampered  by  such  requirements. 

Also  I  ask  that  you  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Dixon  to  pro- 
vide U.S.  companies  with  a  limited  "due 
process"  appeal  mechanism  from  decision 
involving  denial  of  export  licenses  and  impo- 
sitions of  sanctions  and  penalties. 
Sincerely. 

David  E.  Todd.  President. 
Electrical  Steel  Division. 

ARMCO. 

[Mailgram] 

Ambridge.  Pa.. 
September  22,  1983. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  III. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  consider  S.  979  which  revises  and 
extends  the  Export  Administration  Act.  On 
behalf  of  ARMCO  in  Ambridge.  Pa..  I  re- 
quest your  support  for  this  bill  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  a  much 
needed  balance  between  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  concerns  and  the  criti- 
cal need  to  preserve  U.S.  exports  and 
export-related  jobs. 

ARMCO  units  have  a  number  of  products 
on  the  export  control  list  which  are  re- 
quired to  have  an  export  license.  As  a  result, 
we  lose  orders— and  indirectly  jobs— to  a  for- 
eign competitor  with  a  similar  product  not 
hampered  by  such  a  requirement. 

Also.  I  ask  that  you  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Dixon  to  pro- 
vide U.S.  companies  with  a  limited  "due 
process"  appeal  mechanism  from  decisions 
involving  denial  of  export  licenses  and  impo- 
sitions of  sanctions  and  penalties. 
Sincerely. 

C.  T.  Gorder.  Manager.  ARMCO. 

September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Semiconductor 
Equipment  and  Materials  Institute.  Inc. 
(SEMI),  representing  over  700  firms,  op- 
poses exports  to  the  East  bloc  of  semicon- 
ductor manufacturing  equipment  that  is 
militarily  critical. 
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S.  979,  currently  prndins  before  the 
Senate,  would  strengthen  national  security 
controls  over  East-West  trade  while  ena- 
bling U.S.  firms  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
footing  m  Free  World  markets.  SEMI  urges 
you  to  support  this  bill,  and  in  particular, 
the  following  provisions: 

Continued  availability  of  bulk  licenses, 
such  as  the  Distribution  License,  for  exports 
to  Western  destination; 

Establishment  of  a  Comprehensive  Oper 
ations  Licen.se  for  the  transfer  of  critical 
technology  to  Western  destinations,  and 

Elimination  of  certain  individual  license 
requirements  with  COCOM. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  essential 
to  sustaining  a  technological  vitality  of  U.S.- 
based  manufacturers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  C.  Webster. 

President. 

M.  L.  Burke  Co., 
Union  City.  Calif.. 

July  26.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  BuUding.    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  As  members  of  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  active  in  export 
trading,  we  urge  your  support  for  certain 
provisions  of  the  Senate  Banking  bill  S.  979 

Specifically,  we  feel  it  is  important  to 
retain  the  contract  sanctity  provision  pro- 
hibiting imposition  of  foreign  policy  export 
controls  or  agreement  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  President's  pro- 
nouncement of  imposing  controls.  Without 
this  clau.se.  U.S.  business  is  cla.ssified  by  our 
trading  partners  as  unreliable  suppliers 
Without  this  provision,  smaller  U.S.  busi 
ness  firms  can  suffer  irreparable  damage 
from  a  high  capital  outlay  which  they  then 
cannot  recover.  This  provision  is  critical  to 
U.S.  business,  and  we  oppose  any  alteration 
to  include  a  time  limit  or  to  provide  for  ex- 
ceptions. 

We  also  support  the  retention  of  the  re- 
quirement that  certain  basic  determinations 
be  made  by  the  President  prior  to  institut- 
ing controls.  It  makes  no  sense  to  injure 
U.S.  business  to  the  benefit  of  our  recalci- 
trant allies. 

Further,  we  strongly  urge  your  support  in 
retaining  the  provision  requiring  that;  if  6 
months  after  the  imposition  of  export  con- 
trols it  is  found  that  those  items  under  con 
trol  are  still  readily  available  to  the  country 
for  which  the  control  was  directed,  in  com- 
parable quantity  and  quality  outside  of  the 
U.S..  the  Department  of  Commerce  must  li 
cense  the  export  of  that  product  or  technol- 
ogy. 

Your    active    following    and    support    of 
these  provisions  will  be  appreciated.  I  also 
request   your  comments  and  continued  up- 
dating of  the  status  of  S.  979. 
Very  truly  yours. 

M.  L.  Burke  Co., 
Maurice  L.  Burke. 

President. 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.. 
Huntingdon.  Pa..  September  16.  1983. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
443  Russell  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz;  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  979 
which  revises  and  extends  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  On  behalf  of  Owens-Cor 
ning  in  Huntingdon  and  Mount  Union.  I  re- 
quest your  support  for  this  Bill  which  goes  a 
long     way     toward     establishing     a     much 


i.xuiii  balance  between  our  Foreign  Policy 
and  National  Security  concerns  and  the  crit- 
ical need  to  preserve  U.S.  exports  and 
export-related  jobs. 

The  Huntingdon  Plant  manufactures  a 
product  on  the  export  control  list  which  is 
required  to  have  an  export  license.  As  a 
result,  we  lose  orders— and  indirectly  jobs— 
to  a  foreign  competitor  with  a  similar  prod- 
uct not  hampered  by  such  a  requirement. 

Also,  I  ask  that  you  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Dixon  to  pro- 
vide U.S.  companies  with  a  limited  due 
process"  appeal  mechanism  from  decisions 
involving  denial  of  export  licenses  and  impo- 
sitions of  sanctions  and  penalties. 
Sincerely. 

R  H.  Kizer, 
Plant  Manager.  TOD  lOD  Division. 
R.  F.  Beaver. 
Plant  Manager.  MOD  Division. 

Loranger  International  Corp., 

Warren.  Pa..  August  25.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  sup- 
port passage  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  extension  (H.R.  3231  and  S  979)  which 
will  be  on  the  floor  the  week  of  September 
12.  This  is  vital  to  the  future  not  only  of 
Loranger  International  Corporation,  but 
also  to  the  overall  competitive  stance  of  U.S. 
high  technology  industries.  We  need  you  to 
oppose  amendments  to  the  Bill  which  would 
restrict  our  ability  to  export  to  customers  in 
Western  nations. 

Loranger  International  Corporation 
makes  Electronic  Equipment  and  related 
Hardware.  Software  and  Firmware.  We  cur- 
rently employ  148  people  and  expect  to 
employ  300  by  1985. 

We  recognize  and  support  the  necessity  of 
depriving  Soviet  Bloc  and  other  unfriendly 
nations  of  Western  technology  that  can  im- 
prove their  military  capability.  However,  if 
the  controls  are  not  carefully  constructed, 
they  can  rob  U.S.  companies  of  crucial  com- 
merical  markets  in  the  West  without  pre- 
venting acquisition  of  the  embargoed  tech- 
nology by  our  adversaries. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
has  been  effective  in  limiting  the  legal  flow 
of  technology  to  unfriendly  powers.  But  it 
needs  improvement.  The  current  system  is 
inefficient  and  discriminates  against  U.S. 
exporters  in  competition  with  companies  in 
other  Western  nations.  Too  many  of  my 
company's  shipments  to  free  world  custom- 
ers are  controlled  and  many  licen.se  applica 
tions  are  repetitious  or  routinely  approved. 
Too  many  it'rr''-  are  embargoed  by  the  U.S. 
unilaterally,  thereby  handing  our  aggre.s.sive 
and  effective  competitors  in  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  additional  markets  and  the 
jobs  they  might  have  generated  in  the  U.S. 

The  objectives  of  preventing  critical  tech- 
nology transfer  and  promoting  exports  are 
not  in  conflict.  Both  DoD  and  the  CIA  have 
testified  that  only  a  small  portion  of  critical 
technology  transfer  to  the  East  occurs 
through  legal  trade.  Most  technology  leak- 
age to  the  Soviet  Bloc  occurs  through  espio- 
nage or  open  scientific  literature  Focusing 
export  controls  on  truly  critical  items  and 
streamlining  the  control  procedures  can 
both  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
trols, thereby  strengthening  our  national  se- 
curity, and  make  exporting  of  legal  items 
easier. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  expires  on 
September  30.  We  need  this  bill  passed 
before  that.  A  simple  extension"  of  the 
pre.sent  law  would  leave  us  .saddled  with  the 


delays  and  uncertainly  of  the  current  Act 
and  would  constitute  a  major  threat  from 
this  current  opportunity  to  improve  our  na- 
tion's international  trade  viability. 
We  appreciate  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Albert  Loranger. 

President 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 

Peona.  III.  July  28.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz;  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  support  for  S.  979  which  would 
reauthorize  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  We  have  carefully  followed  develop- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  we  believe  it  will 
achieve  a  critical  balance  between  our  coun- 
try's national  security  and  foreign  policy 
concerns  and  the  need  to  protect  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  jobs. 

Of  particular  importance  to  Caterpillar 
has  been  the  imposition  of  export  controls 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  Caterpillar's  own 
experience  clearly  displays  the  problems  in 
the  current  export  law. 

Prior  to  1978  our  company  had  achieved 
85  percent  dominance  of  the  Soviet  market 
for  our  type  of  product,  and  we  expected  to 
see  continued  strong  demand  for  our  equip- 
ment. In  1978  Caterpillar  pipelayer  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  were  placed  under  a 
special  licensing  requirement  by  the  Carter 
Administration.  While  we  were  prohibited 
from  freely  exporting,  our  principal  world 
wide  competitor.  Komalsu  of  Japan,  in- 
creased its  .sales  of  such  products  to  the  So- 
viets. Virtually  overnight,  this  foreign  com- 
pany replaced  Caterpillar  as  the  primary 
supplier  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Today.  Ko- 
matsu  dominates  the  Soviet  market,  and 
Caterpillar  is  no  longer  a  major  factor 
there. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  their  demand  for  pipelayers  and  re- 
lated machines.  Caterpillar  was  shut  out  of 
the  market,  and  our  Japanese  competitor 
received  the  orders.  The  most  serious 
impact  was  a  lo.ss  of  jobs  for  Caterpillar 
workers. 

The  imposition  of  foreign  policy-motivat- 
ed controls  has  similarly  affected  other 
American  companies,  and  their  employees. 
Markets  have  been  lost—perhaps  indefinite- 
ly-as  result  of  a  growing  international  con- 
cern regarding  the  'unreliability"  of  Ameri- 
can companies  as  suppliers.  Foreign  com- 
petitors have  quickly  moved  in  to  capture 
former  marketing  strongholds.  And  count- 
less U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  process. 

We  believe  that  S.  979-  with  the  addition 
of  the  "due  process  "  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  Senator  Alan  Dixon— would  go 
a  long  way  toward  addre.ssing  the  problems 
and  inequities  which  have  arisen  in  prior  ex- 
ercises of  U.S.  export  controls.  As  I  said,  we 
believe  S.  979  is  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
approach  to  protecting  both  our  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  objectives  and  U.S. 
jobs. 

Sincerely. 

H.  Richard  Kahler. 
Manager.  Governmental  Affairs. 

Gould.  ONB  Batteries.  Inc. 
Automotive  Battery  Division. 

Dunmore.  Pa..  July  23.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz;  The  Automotive 
Battery  Division  of  Gould  Inc.  in  Dunmore 
urges  your  support  of  S.  979.  This  legisla- 


tion amends  the  Export  Administration  Act 
in  a  manner  which  will  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  industry  in  the  world 
markets. 

Our  export  licensing  laws  have  two  major 
responsibilities-to  limit  the  legal  flow  of 
technology  to  unfriendly  powers  and  to 
ensure  that  legitimate  sales  of  American 
products  can  be  conducted  efficiently,  fairly 
and  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  current 
law  needs  improvement  on  both  scores.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has  taken  many 
of  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  these  often 
seemingly  conflicting  goals. 

The  bill  is  expected  to  come  to  'he  floor 
before  the  August  recess.  Gould  Inc.  would 
appreciate  your  support  of  these  bipartisan 
objectives. 

Sincerely. 

Chester  S.  Kucinsk:. 

Plant  Manager. 

Sun  Co.,  Inc.. 
Radnor.  Pa..  September  26.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
US  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John;  As  you  know  S.  979.  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  will  shortly 
come  to  the  floor  for  your  consideration.  We 
urge  vou  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  revised  Export  Administration  Act  is 
a  carefully  thought  out  piece  of  legislation 
which  should  ease  the  task  of  controlling 
export  of  U.S.  technology  to  adversary  na- 
tions, while  still  permitting  U.S.  manufac- 
turers to  compete  in  world  markets.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bills  extension  of  restrictions  on 
exports  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  contributes  to 
our  national  energy  security. 

I   join    with    my   colleagues   at    Sun   and 
other    members    of    American    industry    in 
urging  you  to  support  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  A.  Buhtis. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

rhirf  Executive  Officer.* 


FALSE  CONFESSIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA 
•  \i:  .M-;MSTR0NG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wa.shinglon  Post  of  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 23.  contains  a  story  which  illus- 
trates how  the  Sandinista  junta  in 
Nicaragua  is  employing  torture  of  pris- 
oners to  extract  false  "confessions"  as 
part  of  the  disinformation  campaign 
about  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to 
the  regime.  I  ask  that  the  story:  "Nica- 
raguan  Prisoner's  Story  Illustrates  the 
Role  of  Propaganda."  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  carefully. 
The  article  follows: 

(By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 
Managua.  Nicaragua.  Oct.  22-In  the  first 
part  of  the  interview,  the  captured  Nicara- 
guan  guerrilla  said  he  had  been  trained  in 
Honduras  to  be  a  frogman.  Later  he 
changed  his  story. 

Six  US.  journalLsis  crowded  around  the 
hospital  bed  of  the  counterrevolutionary 
rebel  with  a  cast  on  his  hips  and  right  leg. 
He  described  how  he  had  been  taught  scuba 
diving  and  sabotage  on  the  Honduran  island 
of  Roatan  in  preparation  to  attack  coa.stal 
targets  in  Nicaragua. 

■We  studied  maritime  survival,  explosives, 
diving."  Emerson  Uriel  Navarrete  said 
Wednesday  as  tape  recorders  whirred  and 
the  reporters  took  notes.  He  related  how  he 
and  nine  other  recruits  of  the  CIA  funded 


Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  had  been 
shown  photographs  of  targets  to  be  at- 
tacked at  the  ports  of  Corinto  and  Puerto 
Sandino.  where  seaborne  guerrillas  staged 
raids  last  week. 

Nicaraguan  State  Security  officials  had  al- 
lowed the  correspondents  to  interview  Na- 
varrete. apparently  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  confirm  that  CIA  agents  had  been  his 
instructors  at  Roatan.  Barricada.  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  of  the  ruling  Sandinista 
Front,  already  had  run  a  front-page  story 
quoting  Navarrete  as  naming  four  CIA  oper- 
atives who  had  trained  him. 

Navarrete.  speaking  after  security  agents 
had  left  the  room  at  the  reporters'  request. 
confirmed  many  details  of  the  Barricada 
.story.  But  he  insisted  that  no  CIA  agents 
had  been  on  the  island. 

Suddenly,  more  than  halfway  through  the 
hour-long  interview.  Navarrete  began  to  cry. 
As  the  reporters  listened  in  amazement,  he 
said  he  had  been  lying  about  the  frogman 
training. 

■I  have  to  tell  lies  to  be  able  to  survive, 
he  whispered  between  sobs,  "they  told  me  I 
was  going  to  say  what  they  told  me.  and 
Ihey  told  me  things  that  now   I  am  telling 

vou."  „      ,. 

Navarrete,  a  wiry  28-year-old.  said  Sandi- 
nista security  agents  had  twisted  his  wound- 
ed leg  back  and  forth  while  he  was  impris- 
oned for  16  days  in  the  city  of  Malagalpa 
after  his  capture.  He  showed  metalwork 
around  several  lower  teeth  that  he  said  had 
been  bent  inward  when  agents  hit  him  with 
their  fists. 

Navarrete  said  that  he  had.  in  fact,  been 
an  antigovernment  guerrilla  but  was  only  a 
foot  soldier.  Asked  what  parts  of  his  stories 
were  lies,  he  said  that  only  the  information 
about  the  diving  instruction  was  false. 

•The  course  at  Roatan  is  a  lie.  It  was  in- 
vented bv  them."  he  said. 

It  was  impossible  to  confirm  what  Navar- 
rete .said,  including  his  claims  about  his 
treatment  by  the  Sandinista  State  Security. 
As  a  guerrilla,  he  could  have  a  political  in- 
terest in  accusing  the  Sandinistas. 

His  backtracking  on  his  frogman  story, 
however  seemed  to  offer  a  rare  glimpse  into 
the  shadowy  world  of  government  propa- 
ganda. While  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  Honduras  are  known  to  be  sup- 
porting the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  his  com- 
ments suggested  that  security  officials  coop- 
erating with  Barricada  had  invented  the 
story  about  the  frogman  course  and  the  CIA 
trainers  to  whip  up  public  resentment. 

In  addition,  the  incidents  showed  the  dif 
ficulties  that  reporters  in  Central  America 
have  in  dealing  with  the  allegations  of  pris- 
oners on  all  sides.  There  always  is  the 
danger  that  the  prisoner-at  his  jailers 
mercy  in  a  region  where  torture  allegations 
are  common-has  been  fed  his  story  before- 
hand. .    „ 

Governments  here  try  hard  to  influnece 
public  opinion  abroad,  particularly  in  the 
United  Stales.  Nicaragua  regularly  trots  out 
captured  anti-Sandinisia  guerrillas  who  say 
that  they  were  forced  at  gunpoint  to  join 
the  insurgents,  that  rebel  deserters  are  shot 
if  captured  or  that  morale  is  bad  among 
their  former  comrades. 

Government  officials  and  armed  guards 
are  present  during  these  testimonies,  and 
journalists  generally  are  not  allowed  to 
cross-examine  the  prisoners  privately. 

Reporters  in  Honduras  recently  faced  a 
similar  situation  when  captured  guerrillas 
said  at  news  conferences  that  they  had  been 
trained  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  In  El  Salva- 
dor   journalists  wondered  about  a  prisoner 


who  was  presented  by  the  Treasury  Policy 
and  publicly  confessed  to  killing  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary adviser  there. 

The  U.S.  government  and  private  Ameri- 
can organizations  opposed  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  presented  a  series  of  defectors  and 
prisoners  to  give  testimony  about  Sandinista 
activities.  One  of  the  most  prominent,  a 
former  Sandinista  intelligence  official,  has 
been  signed  up  on  a  virtual  U.S.  lecture  tour 
under  State  Department  auspices  and  made 
available  to  speak  on  an  ever-expanding 
range  of  topics  from  surveillance  of  U.S. 
diplomats  and  reporters  in  Managua  to 
Soviet  and  Cuban  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America. 

Early  this  year,  a  Nicaraguan  Army  defec- 
tor received  significant  press  attention  with 
descriptions  of  torture  and  mass  killings  by 
the  Sandinistas.  Although  U.S.  officials 
questioned  about  the  claims  expressed  some 
doubt,  they  said  they  were  pleased  by  the 
coverage  of  the  story. 

In  an  earlier  case,  similar  to  the  Navarrete 
interview,  the  State  Department  was  embar- 
ras.sed  when  it  presented  to  the  Washington 
press  a  Nicaraguan  said  to  have  been  cap- 
tured fighting  alongside  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las, expecting  him  to  describe  his  official 
mission  on  behalf  of  the  Sandinistas.  But  he 
recanted  publicly,  saying  he  had  no  connec- 
tion to  the  Nicaraguan  government  and  had 
come  to  fight  on  his  own. 

In  that  incident,  however,  the  guerrilla 
himself  apparently  had  duped  the  State  De- 
partment by  telling  officials  one  story  and 
then  taking  it  back  when  presented  to  the 
media. 

The  reporters  who  interviewed  Navarrete 
had  a  further  taste  of  these  difficulties  later 
Wednesday  while  interviewing  three  coun- 
terrevolutionary airmen  who  had  been  cap- 
tured Oct.  3  when  their  C47  supply  plane 
was  shot  down.  Lt.  Gustavo  ViUanueva  of 
the  Slate  Security  branch  of  the  Interior 
Ministry  insisted  on  siting  in  for  these  inter- 
views, saving  that  the  prisoners  were  dan- 
gerous and  might  attack  the  correspond- 
ents. He  also  slopped  the  reporters  from 
interviewing  one  of  the  three  in  English,  in- 
sisting that  Spanish  be  spoken. 

The  three  airmen,  who  had  been  present- 
ed at  news  conferences  earlier,  were  inter- 
viewed individually  and  provided  numerous 
details  about  their  lives  before  joining  the 
rebels  and  iheir  work  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force. 

Two  of  them  also  repealed  earlier  descrip- 
tions of  several  English-speaking  advisers  at 
their  Honduran  air  base  whom  they  said 
they  believed  to  be  CIA  agents.  Their  ver- 
sions were  consistent;  both  said,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  senior  gringo  "  at  the  base, 
identified  as  Maj.  West,  was  about  50.  short 
and  thin,  and  spoke  little  or  no  Spanish. 

There  were  a  couple  of  subtle  hints,  how- 
ever that  some  parts  of  their  stories  may 
have  been  fabrications.  During  a  brief  mo- 
ment when  the  security  official  was  outside 
the  room  the  reporters  whispered  to  Maj. 
Roberto  Amador.  Is  what  you  are  saying 
irue''"  The  answer  was  only  partially  reasur- 
ing-  "Most  of  it."  Next  question:  "Were  you 
mistreated?"'  Long  pause.  "I  don't  think  so. 

During  a  moment  alone  with  the  next 
prisoner.  Wilfredo  Gutierrez,  he  also  was 
asked  whether  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
There  was  another  long  pause  while  he 
slowly  deliberately  looked  at  the  walls  and 
ceilings  as  though  searching  for  hidden 
microphones.  Then  he  looked  squarely  at 
the  reporters  and  said  firmly;  "Yes. 
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After  the  interviews,  the  correspondents 
met  at  a  restaurant  to  try  to  figure  out  how 
to  handle  the  material. 

"How  do  you  write  a  credible  story  based 
on  the  testimony  of  four  tortured  liars?" 
one  reporter  asked,  only  half  in  jest. 

We  decided  to  ask  for  a  second  interview 
with  Navarrete  Thursday  to  have  more  time 
to  question  him  on  how  he  had  been  fed  his 
story  on  his  charges  of  mistreatment.  Secu- 
rity official  Villanueva  said  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  see  him  again  until 
Monday  at  the  earliest  and  there  was  no  as- 
surance that  the  reporters  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  prisoner  privately. 

A  variety  of  signs  indicated  that  Navarrete 
had  been  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 
The  newspaper  Barricada.  for  instance,  had 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  had  been  a 
sailor  in  El  Salvador's  Navy.  The  paper  ap- 
parently was  trying  to  link  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 

"They  told  me  I  also  should  say  that  I  was 
a  sailor  for  El  Salvador  which  is  absurd." 
Navarrete  said.  "I  have  not  worked  as  a  Sal- 
vadoran sailor,  although  I  earned  a  living 
fishing  there."  before  going  to  Honduras  for 
rebel  infantry  training. 

At  one  point  while  Navarrete  was  recant- 
ing his  original  tale,  security  official  Villa- 
nueva unexpectedly  walked  into  the  hospi- 
tal room.  The  prisoner  suddenly  began  talk- 
ing about  how  Cuban  doctors  had  treated 
his  wounds.* 


NOTlMi  A  1  ION  H<  Itil'.  SENATE 
OF  A  REVISED  ALLOCATION 
PURSU.ANT  TO  .'=;FrTTON  2(c)  OF 
THE        HI  ix.i    !         t.:i  .-SOLUTION 

FOR   1-  l.'^C.Xl     \i.Mi    i:^,4 

•  Mi  I )(  ).MKNl(;i.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  budget  re.s- 
olution  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H.  Con. 
Res.  91).  I  hereby  report  to  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  an  adjusted  allocation  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  under 
section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  The  details  of  this  adjust- 
ment are  contained  in  the  following 
letter  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  spending  totals  allo- 
cated to  your  Committee  under  the  Budget 
Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H  Con.  Res. 
91).  This  adjustment  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  2(c)  of  the  Budget  Resolution  deal- 
ing with  reserve  programs. 

In  accordance  with  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  totals  in  the  Budget  Res- 
olution were  allocated  among  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  These  allocations,  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  on  the 
Budget  Re.solution.  excluded  amounts  set 
aside  in  a  budget  reserve  for  identified  new 
initiatives  in  domestic  programs. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  Budget  Re.solution  pro- 
vides that  the  amounts  in  the  budget  re- 
serve are  to  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation  or  at  the  point  the 


Senate  proceeds  to  consider  entitlement  or 
othei  direct  spending  legislation.  The  pro- 
grams in  the  budget  reserve  and  the 
amounts  in  the  reserve  fund  for  each  pro- 
gram are  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  man- 
agers accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  the  Budget  Resolution. 

On  October  24.  1983.  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  98  135.  an  act  to  provide  federal 
supplemental  compensation  benefits  for  the 
unemployed,  one  of  the  programs  contained 
in  the  budget  reserve.  Accordingly,  the  sec- 
tion 302(a)  allocation  to  your  Committee 
under  the  Budget  Resolution  is  hereby  ad- 
justed as  follows: 
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The  adjustment  for  Federal  supplemental 
compen.sation  benefits  for  the  unemployed 
reflects  the  amount  for  that  program  in  the 
reserve  fund. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Chairman. 9 


YELLOW  RAIN 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Lucio  Lami. 
a  reporter  for  the  Italian  newspaper  II 
Giornale,  recently  wrote  an  article 
about  the  use  of  biological  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  about  the 
curious  and  obtuse  silence  by  many  in 
the  West  about  this  gross  violation  of 
international  law  and  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  A  transla- 
tion of  that  article  was  printed  in  the 
current  issue  of  Commentary  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Lami  describes  graphically 
some  of  the  massive  and  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  use  of  poison  gas.  and. 
more  appalling,  the  lengths  to  which 
some  westerners  have  gone  to  suppress 
this  evidence  and  its  implications.  He 
asks  if  the  current  silence  in  the  West 
about  Yellow  Rain  is  any  less  shame- 
ful than  the  silence.  40  years  ago, 
about  Auschwitz.  Buchenwald.  and 
Treblinka.  It  is  a  question  we  should 
all  be  asking  ourselves.  I  ask  that  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Lami's  article: 
"Yellow  Rain:  The  Conspiracy  of 
Closed  Mouths."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Yellow  Rain:  The  Conspiracy  of  Closed 

Mouths 

(Lucio  Lami) 

When  one  investigates  the  use  of  Soviet 
chemical  weapons  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
land,  for  that  matter,  in  Afghanistan  as 
well),  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  gathering  evi 
dence.  which  by  now  is  within  the  grasp  of 
anyone  who  searches  for  it.  but  rather  in 
understanding  by  what  sophisticated  mech- 


anisms this  evidence  has  been  obscured,  dis- 
credited, and  minimized  by  the  very  persons 
who  should  bring  it  forward.  And  since  the 
great  falsifiers  are  all  Westerners,  one  en- 
counters a  .second  difficulty;  how  to  explain 
to  the  victims  the  absurd  game  of  political 
complicity  by  which  the  "chorus  of  closed 
mouths"  has  come  to  be  organized. 

A  few  months  ago.  during  mymost  recent 
visit  along  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  bor- 
ders where  the  guerrillas  operate,  I  gath- 
ered so  many  and  such  detailed  accounts  of 
chemical  warfare  that  anyone  in  my  posi- 
tion would  have  had  enough  evidence  for  a 
grave  and  definitive  verdict.  At  Ban  Sangae 
I  heard  the  testimony  of  Prith  Song,  the 
survivor  of  a  gas  attack  on  January  6  in  the 
area  of  Non  Chan,  and  the  testimony  of 
Chun  Sarom.  survivor  of  the  attack  of  Janu- 
ary 14.  These  two  young  men  still  had 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  about  which  I  heard 
the  testimony  of  Miss  Garcia,  the  attending 
doctor.  The  nature  of  the  symptoms  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Jibbhong  Jayarasu.  a  spe- 
cialist in  Ihe.se  things,  who  in  recent  days 
had  treated  twenty-eight  gassed  persons. 

Along  the  Laotian  border  I  heard  the  de- 
tailed testimony  of  Khommi  Vang,  the  vil- 
lage chief  of  Ban  Nam  Jao.  who.  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1982.  between  8  and  9  in  the  morn- 
ing, witnessed  a  "yellow-rain"  attack 
launced  from  a  Vietnamese  airplane.  Eye- 
witnesses described  the  effects  of  the 
attack,  which  wounded  ten  persons  in  the 
village,  and  roughly  eight  m  the  surround- 
ing area. 

The  same  description  of  "yellow  rain." 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  February  on 
Nam  Ngao  and  on  Pa  Mon.  were  heard  from 
the  refugees  fleeing  those  villages.  Prom  the 
inhabitants  of  Ban  Hue  Sai.  a  Laotian  vil- 
lage under  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  control,  I 
heard  of  deposits  of  chemical  weapons  in 
the  former  religious  house  of  the  Oblates.  a 
building  visible  from  the  Mekong. 

In  the  region  of  Non  Chan,  in  the  first 
days  of  my  arrival,  a  Vietnamese  from  the 
chemical  units  was  killed,  and  his  gas  mask 
was  taken  by  the  Khmer  Blancs.  They  in- 
sisted that  1  photograph  and  examine  the 
mask  before  it  was  given  to  the  West 
German  emba.ssy  in  Bangkok,  which  had  se- 
cretly asked  for  it.  The  mask  was  of  a  new 
variety  and  confirmed  that  Vietnam  was  ob- 
taining gas  masks  from  various  sources. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  countries,  through 
their  embassies  in  Thailand,  have  been  col- 
lecting evidence.  They  have,  by  now.  ob- 
tained a  bit  of  everything:  samples  of  infect- 
ed soil  and  vegetation,  blood  .samples  from 
victims,  samples  of  yellow  powder,  "top- 
secret"  autopsy  results,  photographs  of 
scarred  and  tiurned  victims  of  chemical  at- 
tacks (the  photographs  remind  one  of  Hiro- 
shima). 

The  documentation  is  immense  (indeed, 
the  Thai  government  has  a  special  section 
of  Its  intelligence  service  to  deal  with  this 
material),  and  for  some  time  the  embassies 
collecting  it  have  considered  the  evidence  ir- 
refutable. But  the  West  is  silent.  Arrogantly 
challenging  the  obvious,  the  American  na- 
tional pre-ss  continues  to  raise  subtle  ques- 
tions, as  if  instead  of  a  tragic  reality  one 
were  talking  about  the  Loch  Ness  monster; 
the  press  continues  to  say.  "If  it  is  true  that 
1.500  Hmong  tribesmen  have  been  killed  by 
nerve  gas."  when  it  is  sufficient  to  go  there 
to  discover  that  the  number  of  dead  is  closer 
to  15.000.  if  not  more.  The  Washington  Post 
wrote  last  February  that  the  "credibility  of 
the  charge"  (of  the  use  of  gas)  has  been 
placed  in  further  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
gathering  of  evidence  has  been  entrusted  to 


the  American  secret  services.  Such  evi- 
dence-said the  Post-is  used  by  Reagan  to 
convince  Congress  to  finance  American 
chemical-weapons  programs. 

Europe  is  no  better.  A  few  months  ago  a 
noted  French  new.spaper  spoke  about  Viet- 
namese gas  attacks  in  these  terms:  "No  de^ 
finitive  proof,  but  strong  suspicions,  and 
thus  the  dead  come  to  be  the  objects  of 
black  humor  like  the  character  in  the 
famous  joke.  (Alas!  If  he  weren't  dead,  he 
would  still  be  alive.) 

In  the  United  Slates,  in  the  meantime,  at 
regular  intervals  one  reads  reports  from 
.skeptical  professors  who.  with  great  echoes 
in  the  press,  deny  the  evidence  of  the  sam- 
pling carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department.  These  statements  are  not  pre- 
sented for  what  they  are  (technical  dispula 
tions  of  marginal  questions:  Wa-s  the  .sample 
contaminated'  Did  it  contain  traces  of  one 
or  another  substance'),  but  as  a  general 
challenge  to  a  reality  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  accept.  Instead  of  the  thousands  of 
deaths  (many  of  them  among  the  Hmong 
tribesmen,  precisely  those  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  last  to  the  Americans),  one 
hears  about  learned  scientific  analy.ses. 

Meanwhile.  Western  journalists,  respect- 
ing the  Thai  veto  that  obliges  them  to  stay 
far  away  from  the  zones  where  the  gas  is 
used    live  their  pleasant  days  in  Bangkok. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  "information  kamika- 
zes"-the  great  investigative  reporters  who 
crisscrossed  Vietnam  during  the  "patriotic 
war"  against  the  United  States-there  is  not 
a  trace.  A  mysterious  syndrome  of  disinter- 
est   in    the    phenomenon    seems    to    have 
spread  like  an  epidemic  across  four  conti- 
nents. .  ,   , 
This   silence   permits  the   most   shameful 
and  the  most  aberrant  complicities  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  West.  An  impres- 
sive example:   the   doctors  of   the   Interna- 
tional Red  Cross-in  violation  of  all  medical 
standards-refuse  to  help  victims  of  gas  at 
tacks   "because  to  accept  them  in  the  hospi- 
tals would  create  a  political  problem.  '  Pro 
tests  are  lively,   but   useless.  The  Interna- 
tional   Red    Cross    in    Thailand    is    under 
United  Nations  control,  and  UN  organiza- 
tions favor  with  their  silence  the  slaughter 
of    Laotian    and    Cambodian    anti-Commu- 
nists.    guilty   of    having    refused   to   accept 
their    liberation"  by  the  Vietnamese. 

Amos  Towr.send  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  appealed  to  the  U.N. 
Border  Relief  Organization  which  super- 
vises the  International  Red  Cro.ss  in  Thai- 
land At  a  meeting  on  November  4.  1982 
Townsend  officially  asked  why  the  Red 
Cross  denied  a-ssislance  to  gassed  victims. 
He  was  given  no  answer  and-even  worse- 
his  que.stion  was  removed  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  meeting.  The  same  treatment 
was  given  to  his  second  question:  "Why 
were  the  results  of  the  autopsy  of  a  twenty- 
two-year-old  Cambodian  woman,  killed  by 
Vietnamese  gas  and  carried  to  the  hospital 
of  Kao  I  Dang,  suppressed,  even  though  the 
autopsy  was  performed  by  Red  Cro.ss  doc- 
tors? No  reply.  Question  deleted  from  the 
transcript. 

The  assistance  agencies  that  work  along- 
side the  U.N.  carry  out  their  own  campaign 
of  obfuscation.  while  the  newspapers  say 
that  "evidence  is  insufficient." 

Almost  all  of  the  medical  agencies,  even 
the  private  ones,  are  under  U.N.  control, 
and  they  have  adapted  to  these  methods 
and  deny  help  to  gas  victims.  On  December 
2  1982  the  question  was  raised  by  a  scien- 
tist Dr.  Jibbhong  of  the  Catholic  Office  for 
Emergency  Relief  to  Refugees  (COER),  who 


pleaded  that  the  doctors  respect  profes- 
sional ethics  and  put  their  personal  interest 
aside."  The  appeal  was  not  in  the  transcript 
All  the  U.N.  humanitarian  agencies  make  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  truth  from  appearing  in 
the  press;  there  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the 
journalist  who  tries  to  work  in  the  area 
than  the  United  Nations. 

Indeed   we  owe  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
operations  of  suppre.ssing  the  truth  to  UN 
officials    The    most    tragic,    perhaps,    took 
place  some  time  ago.  Two  years  back  rumors 
were  heard  in  Bangkok  to  the  effect  that 
the    Vietnamese    were    producing    new    gas 
mixtures  that  were  capable  of  deceiving  in- 
vestigators  as   to    their    toxic   content    and 
their  origin.  These  new  substances— it  was 
said-were  the  result  of  experiments  in  a 
laboratorv    conducted    by    a      new    Doctor 
Mengele  ■  who  operated  on  human  subjects. 
No  one  accept€>d  these  rumors,  which  were 
so  clearlv  "defamatory"  to  Vietnam.  But  in 
April   1982.  Adelia  Bernard,  of  COER.  was 
secretly    taken    to    Phnom    Penh    where. 
thanks  to  a  person  who  worked  at  the  HOpi- 
lal  Sovietique.  she  was  informed  of  the  in- 
credible truth.  The  experiments  were  taking 
place   in  that  very  same  hospital  as  well  as 
elsewhere,    and    were    being    conducted    on 
healthv  children  ranging  from  two  to  ten 
years  of  age.  The  children  were  kept  in  spe- 
cial homes  and  during  the  experiments  were 
placed      in      transparent      plastic      spheres 
equipped  with  two  valves,  one  for  oxygen, 
the  other  for  the  gas  that  was  being  tested. 
There    were    approximately    one    hundred 
child  guinea  pigs  in  the  area  of  the  hospital 
alone  while  many  others  lived  in  laboratory 
camps    built    on    the    tiny    islands    of    the 
Mekong.  The  latter  were  injected  with  toxic 

substances.  ,    ^     f„. 

Incredulous.  Mrs.  Bernard  asked  for 
proof,  and  after  negotiating  the  payment  of 
$300  her  interlocutor  entered  the  hospital 
and  returned  with  a  plastic  sphere,  with 
valves  and  tubes,  inside  of  which  lay  the 
dead  body  of  a  three-year-old  baby.  Adelia 
Bernard  put  the  sphere  in  a  sack  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  Bangkok,  where  she  deposit- 
ed it  on  the  desk  of  Mark  Brown,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  UN  High  Commission  for 
Refugees.  Brown  did  nothing,  and  no  "case 
was  opened. 

Brown  has  gone,  perhaps  prudently  traris- 
ferred  or  removed.  But  not  a  word  is  to  be 
heard  of  that  terrible  episode,  which  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Treblinka.  and  which 
makes  us  all  guilty  of  a  shameful  silence.* 


AGKICULTUR.AL  CONTRACT 
SANCTITY 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  add(^d  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No  2427,  to  be  offered  to  S.  979.  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  I  also  have 
asked  unaniinou.s  consent  that  Sena- 
tors HUDDLESTON.   MELCHKR.   ZORINSKV. 

BoREN.  Pryor.  Leahy.  Heflin.  B.aucis, 
Ford.  Exon.  and  S.asser  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  ofler 
this  amendment  to  S.  979  when  that 
bill  comes  to  the  floor.  This  amend- 
ment is  in  essence  identical  to  one  that 
Congressman  Stenholm  of  Texas  of- 
fered to  the  bill  in  the  Hou.se.  The 
Stenholm  amendment  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote.  Congressman  Stenholm 
had  asked  me  to  offer  this  amendment 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  had  agreed  to  and 


had  started  the  groundwork  for  this 
effort.  However.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ)  has  introduced  this  as  a 
printed  amendment,  and  so  I  will  join 
with  him  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment rather  than  having  both  of  us 
duplicate  the  work  involved  in  winning 
its  approval  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  last 
decade  agricultural  embargoes  have 
done  immense  damage  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  These  embargoes  had 
badlv  tarnished  our  reputation  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  of  food-a  reputation 
without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
a  major  long  term  presence  in  the 
international  export  market. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  protect  and 
refurbish  that  image.  I  was  pleased  to 
sponsor  a  contract  sanctity  provision 
that  was  enacted  into  law  as  part  of 
the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-444).  Agricultural 
export  contracts  are  now  protected 
from  the  effects  of  any  embargo  for  a 
period  of  270  days.  This  amendment 
would  simply  preserve  the  agricultural 
contract  sanctity  provision  in  existing 

law.  . 

The  subject  of  contract  sanctity  will 
once  again  be  an  issue  when  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  S.  979. 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  The  House 
version  of  this  bill  contains  language 
that  is  significantly  different  from  the 
language  in  S.  979  as  reported. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
S.  979  will  avoid  any  possible  problems 
with  the  conference  on  this  bill.  Such 
action  will  assure  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens with  regard  to  other  contract 
sanctity  provisions,  the  agricultural 
contract  sanctity  in  existing  law  will 
not  be  imperiled.  This  is  because  this 
amendment  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
House  language,  and  thus  will  not  be 
an  item  of  conference. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
in  any  way  modify  or  undercut  the 
other  contract  sanctity  provisions  that 
will  be  debated  when  S.  979  comes  to 
the  floor.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
S.  979  is  not  intended  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  existing  contract  sanctity 
law  for  agricultural  products,  and  that 
the  contract  sanctity  language  in  S. 
979  as  reported  may  be  even  broader 
than  existing  law.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
spelling  that  intent  out  with  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple  but  nec- 
essary safety  precaution  for  American 
farmers,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  .supporting  it. • 
•  Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  joining  a  number  of  other 
Senators  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No  2427  to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend 
and  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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Senator  Bentsen  and  I  had  intended 
to  introduce  a  similar  amendment  to 
S.  979  to  preserve  the  agricultural  con- 
tract sanctity  provision  approved  by 
Congrt";s  last  year  as  part  of  Public 
Lau  '<7  iH.  the  Futures  Trading  Act 
of  198.;  We  joined  Senator  Duren- 
BERCER  and  many  others  in  the  Senate 
in  adding  the  contract  sanctity  provi- 
sion to  the  Features  Trading  Act. 

This  provision  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  implements  restrictions  on 
trade  with  another  country,  from  nul- 
lifying existing  agricultural  export 
contracts  providing  for  delivery  within 
270  days  after  the  announcement  of 
the  trade  suspension.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  prohibition  are  periods  in 
which  the  President  declares  a  nation- 
al emergency  or  Congress  has  declared 
war. 

The  provision  provides  farmers,  ex- 
porters, and  our  foreign  customers  a 
clear  statement  of  this  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  export  sales.  It 
is  an  important  step  toward  restoring 
the  reputation  of  the  United  States  a.s 
a  reliable  supplier  of  agricultural  com 
modities  to  world  markets. 

The  provision  must  be  preserved  if 
our  farmers  and  exporters  are  to  be 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  regain 
shares  of  foreign  markets  lost  because 
of  past  uncertainty  surrounding  our 
commitment  to  deliver  agricultural 
products  under  existing  contracts.  Any 
weakening  of  the  contract  sanctity 
provision  of  current  law  would  undo 
much  good  work  in  the  past  few  years 
to  strengthen  export  markets. 

The  amendment  is  straightforward 
and  clarifies  the  policy  adopted  by 
Congress  last  year.  It  simply  states 
that  nothing  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  will  be  construed  to 
modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  contract  sanctity  provision 
of  existing  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  contract  sanctity. • 


EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  OCEAN  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  an 
important  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
future  U.S.  efforts  to  explore  and  de- 
velop ocean  mineral  resources.  The 
symposium  will  be  held  on  November 
15-17  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
National  Center  in  Reston.  Va. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  on  March 
10.  1983  establishing  an  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  (EEZ)  of  the  United 
States  which  extends  to  a  distance  of 
200  nautical  miles  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  other 
U.S.   overseas   territories   and   posses- 


sions. Within  the  EEZ.  the  United 
States  has,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
international  law,  (a)  sovereign  rights 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  exploit- 
ing, conserving  and  managing  natural 
resources,  both  living  and  nonliving,  of 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  and  the  super- 
jacent waters  and  with  regard  to  other 
activities  for  the  economic  exploita- 
tion and  exploration  of  the  zone,  such 
as  the  production  of  energy  from  the 
water,  currents  and  winds:  and  (b)  ju- 
risdiction with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment and  use  of  artificial  islands,  and 
installations  and  structures  having 
economic  purposes,  and  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment. 

The  purpose  of  the  DOI  symposium 
will  be  to  examine  the  status  of  cur- 
rent and  proposed  activities  among 
academic  institutions,  the  private 
sector,  and  Government  agencies  in- 
volved in  evaluating,  leasing,  explor- 
ing, and  developing  mineral  resources 
of  the  EEZ;  will  identify  future  re- 
search and  data  needs  and  program 
objectives  and  priorities  of  interest  to 
all  three  sectors:  and  will  define  the 
best  course  of  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  private  sector,  and  academia 
in  the  EEZ  to  evaluate  this  vast  na- 
tional domain  within  a  framework  of 
mutual  cooperation.  Minerals  of  inter- 
est include  oil  and  gas.  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  strategic  and  critical  min- 
erals such  as  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese, 
silver,  and  copper.  Basic  scientific, 
technological,  and  management  needs 
associated  with  the  assessment  and  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  will  be 
discussed. 

The  importance  of  evaluating  and 
subsequently  developing  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  on  the  ocean  floor 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Our  grow- 
ing dependence  for  such  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  as  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese (91  percent  and  99  percent  re- 
spectively) from  sources  considered  to 
be  politically  and  economically  unsta- 
ble is  a  concern  that  we  all  share.  Any 
effort  to  reduce  our  minerals  depend- 
ence should  be  pursued  vigorously,  not 
only  for  cobalt  and  manganese  but  for 
other  imported  mineral  commodities 
considered  to  be  strategic  and  critical. 
The  survival  of  this  Nation  as  a  demo- 
cratic society  demands  nothing  less. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  to  participate  in  the  up- 
coming DOI  symposium  concerning 
this  extremely  important  subject.* 


CAPITALIST  AND  PROUD  OF  IT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  contradictions  of  our 
times  is  how  Communist  insurgencies 
continue  to  attract  adherents  despite 
the  fact  that  political  repression  and 
poverty  are  the  hallmarks  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  continued 
spread  of   Communist  control   of   na- 


tions, even  in  our  own  hemisphere,  is 
the  failure  of  the  free  world  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  war  of 
ideas  that  is  being  waged  throughout 
the  world.  Michael  Novak,  in  a  recent 
address  at  the  Shavano  Lcad'^rship 
Seminar  in  Colorado,  discussed  the 
critical  need  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand capitalism  and  what  has  made  it 
work  to  the  ad\antage  of  free  people. 

I  ask  to  include  Mr.  Novak's  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Novak  is  contributing  a 
great  deal  in  both  original  thinking 
and  historical  perspective  to  the  war 
of  ideas  that  we  need  to  understand. 

The  remarks  follow: 

I  Prom  Imprimi-s.  October  19831 

Capitalist  and  Proud  of  It 

I  By  Michael  Novak  i 

Editor's  Preview:  Democratic  capitalism, 
the  system  that  has  given  the  United  Stales 
unparalleled  wealth,  freedom,  and  cultural 
richness,  .seems  to  be  losing  ground  in  the 
global  war  of  ideas.  Socialist  notions,  bank- 
rupt as  they  are.  continue  seducing  the 
emerging  countries,  placing  our  free-world 
on  the  intellectual  defensive,  and  bemusing 
domestic  liberals.  Even  many  conservatives 
have  not  rallied  to  capitalisms  defense. 

To  regain  the  Initiative  in  this  idea  war. 
Americans  must  understand  better  what 
Adam  Smith  saw  as  the  unique  trinitarian 
character  of  our  system— a  democratic 
policy,  a  capitalist  economy,  and  a  pluralis- 
tic moral-cultural  sphere  mutually  balanc- 
ing one  another.  Our  advocacy  must  cele- 
brate not  only  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise, 
but  also  America's  quieter  strengths,  like 
the  role  community  plays  in  our  lives,  the 
way  our  creativity  multiplies  wealth,  the 
edge  diversity  gives  us  in  problem-.solving. 

The  war  of  ideas  can  swing  in  freedom's 
favor,  scholar  Michael  Novak  concludes,  if 
we  take  our  stand  as  democratic  capitalists 
and  proud  of  it. 

America  with  its  system  of  democratic 
capitalism  is  engaged  throughout  the  world 
in  a  war  of  ideas,  a  war  which  by  several 
measurements  we  seem  to  be  losing. 

Around  the  world  since  1948.  Ill  new  na- 
tions have  been  formed.  There  were  then 
49,  there  are  now  about  160.  Most  of  those 
new  nations  have  chosen,  or  had  cho.sen  for 
them,  forms  of  political  economy  that  are 
not  like  ours.  Today  there  still  are  not  more 
than  30  democracies  in  the  world,  and  every 
country  that  does  function  as  a  democracy, 
functions  also  as  a  capitalist  system— that 
IS.  with  a  large  private  property  sector,  a 
large  reliance  on  markets,  and  a  clear  reli- 
ance on  incentives. 

Yet  a  whole  host  of  nations  in  our  lifetime 
have  chosi-n  their  form  of  political  econo- 
my, and  many  are  not  choosing  our  way. 
Country  by  country,  we  can  .see  them— Nica- 
ragua most  recently.  Angola,  and  so  many 
others— making  choices  of  political  -conomy 
about  which  one  can  confidently  predict 
they  will  end  in  depression  and  poverty. 

There  is  no  reason  that  commands  people 
in  the  emerging  nations  to  make  these 
choices.  But  even  if  leaders  of  the  Third 
World  were  trained  in  Paris  or  in  London,  or 
indeed  at  Harvard  or  MIT.  they  are  none- 
theless likely  to  choo.se  a  statist  direction. 

At  the  time  of  its  revolution  in  1972.  Ban- 
gladesh put  into  effect  an  economic  plan, 
designed  at  MIT  and  Harvard,  according  to 
which    the   government   nationalized   every 


industry  in  the  country.  Americans  did  that, 
not  Soviets  or  Chinese.  A  decade  later,  every 
one  of  those  industries  is  losing  money,  and 
the  government,  having  run  them  into  the 
ground  is  now  desperately  trying  to  sell  off 
what  remains  to  private  bidders.  One  could 
have  predicted  that,  but  Harvard  and  MIT 
didnt  predict  it. 

Another  example  of  why  I  say  we  are  m  a 
war  of  Ideas:  I  have  served  twice  at  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commi.ssion  in  Geneva,  and 
1  can  report  to  you  quite  candidly  out  of 
those  two  experiences  that  few  of  our  allies. 
even  those  who  come  from  mixed  econo- 
mies ever  speak  in  defense  of  the  capitalist 
part  of  their  system  and  ours.  When  they 
speak  of  political  economy  at  all.  they 
defend  the  caring."  compassionate."  so- 
cialist side  of  the  system.  They  do  not  resist 
the  socialist  rhetoric  at  all.  rhetoric  which 
permits  those  who  consider  themselves 
democratic  socialists  to  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  In  economic  matters,  they 
use  virtually  the  same  concepts,  virtually 
the  same  methods  of  analysis,  and  although 
some  are  thinking  of  democratic  outcomes 
and  others  are  not,  the  language  is  bewitch- 
ingly  the  same. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  'obscene 
profit  "  and  it  seems  to  occur  to  no  one  that 
profit  is  simply  another  name  for  develop- 
ment. That  is,  in  any  economic  activity,  if 
you  arc  not  taking  out  more  than  you  are 
expending-whether  you  call  the  surplus 
•capital  accumulation"  or  profit  "  or  what- 
ever-then vou  are  spinning  your  wheels  or 
going  backward.  This  is  a  rule  that  applies 
to  socialist  regimes  just  as  it  does  to  capital 
ist  regimes:  each  has  to  show  capital  accu- 
mulation or  it  is  running  itself  into  the 
ground  Yet  at  the  U.N.  many  speak  in  favor 
of  development  at  the  same  time  they  are 
against  profits.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all,  but 
nobody  even  argues  the  question.  The  argu- 
ments have  been  neglected  for  almost  forty 
years  now. 

TO  FIGHT  back  WILLING  AND  WELL 

How  can  we  begin  to  turn  this  situation 
around?  If  we  are  to  fight  a  war  of  ideas, 
two  things  are  necessary.  First  we  must  be 
willing  to  fight.  On  program  after  program  I 
am  called  by  organizers,  asking  if  I  would 
please  come  to  represent  a  point  of  view. 
Their  tone  of  voice  often  gives  me  to  under- 
stand that  they  regard  it  as  the  reactionary 
point  of  view,  but  in  any  case  the.se  people 
plead  with  me  to  come  because  they  cant 
find  anvbodv  else.  No  doubt  there  are  good 
reasons  why  spokesmen  for  democratic  cap- 
italism avoid  many  pre-stackcd  occasions, 
but  nonetheless,  our  views  are  often  not  ex- 
pressed. 

Then,  secondly,  when  we  do  express  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  important  not  to  make 
fundamental  mi.slakes.  not  to  argue  on  ter- 
rain decided  bv  our  adversaries.  It  is  very 
important  to  begin  really  looking  at  our  so- 
ciety, this  peculiar  democratic  capilali.sm 
that  we  have,  and  to  understand  it  as  it  is. 
For  a  very  long  time,  throughout  most  of 
our  history,  it  was  not  so  essential  for  Amer- 
icans to  understand  our  system.  Those  who 
founded  this  country  were  so  scarred  by  the 
era  of  religious  wars  through  which  they 
had  just  passed  that  they  didnt  want  to  .set 
high  a  threshold  of  metaphysics  or  faith  or 
philosophy  as  an  entrance  price  at  the  door. 
They  wanted  people  to  begin  to  live  and  act 
without  stating  explicitly  their  deepest  per- 
sonal principles,  because  they  did  not  want 
us  to  be  divided  on  them.  They  had  the  in- 
sight that  human  beings  are  able  to  do 
many  things  together  even  though  they  do 


them  for  quite  different  reasons,  each  out 
of  a  quite  different  metaphysics. 

So  it  has  long  been  argued  that  Americans 
have  a  great  advantage  because  we  are  a 
practical  people,  not  an  ideological  people. 
We  don't  have  to  debate  with  the  Soviets 
over  Marxism  and  Leninism  and  Adam 
Smith.  If  they  need  a  bit  that  will  drill  deep 
enough  to  get  their  oil  and  they  cant  make 
it.  they  will  have  to  come  to  us  to  get  it.  If 
we  build  a  better  mousetrap,  the  world  will 
beat  a  path  to  our  door. 

But  now  that  world  of  non-ideoligical 
common  sense  has  pa.ssed  away.  Today  we 
see  ideas  ruling  the  world.  It  is  not  practical 
common  sen.se  that  is  leading  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  Angola  and  the  rest  in  their 
drive  to  build  a  socialist  order.  They  are 
being  led  by  ideas-bad  ideas-to  create  soci- 
eties which,  you  can  predict,  will  be  disas- 
ters. The  role  of  ideas  in  the  world  has  ac- 
quired extraordinary  salience. 

DETRACTORS  LEFT  AND  RIGHT 

Here  in  the  United  Stales,  the  attack  on 
democratic  capitalism  and  the  weakness  of 
our  counter-attack  have  a  couple  of  basic 
sources.  One  relates  to  certain  real  interests 
of  groups  in  conflict,  the  other  to  some  pow 
erful  intellectual  currents. 

There  are  now  16  million  people  working 
for  all  levels  of  governments  in  the  United 
States,  and  16  million  working  for  the  major 
corporations  that  make  up  the  fortune 
500-a  virtual  stand-off  in  terms  of  num- 
bers There  is  real  money,  real  power,  real 
influence  at  stake  between  these  two  por- 
tions of  our  elite.  One  group  still  thinks  the 
way  the  old  elite  thought;  the  business  of 
America  is  business,  the  way  to  move  one- 
self and  the  country  ahead  is  through  the 
private  sector.  The  other  groups,  which  has 
been  called  the  new  class."  recognizes  that 
power,  wealth,  and  influence  accrue  to  them 
in  proportion  as  the  government  grows. 

At  issue  are  two  radically  different  visions 
of   political   economy   for  this  country.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  idea  that  this  will  be  a 
better  country  if  we  have  a  caring,  compas- 
sionate government-which  means  a  bigger 
government.  On  the  other  side  is  the  idea 
that   this   will   be   a   better  country   if   we 
shrink  and  limit  the  role  of  government  so 
as  to  encourage  and  .stimulate  the  activities 
of    individuals   and   associations   outside   of 
government.     The.se     two     very     different 
images  of  what  will  make  a  good  country 
spring   out   of   two  quite   different   philo.so- 
phies.  and  point  to  very  different  results  in 
the  distribution  of  power,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. ...         , 
The  second  of  these   ideas,  the   idea  ol 
democratic  capitalism,  has  been  sharply  on 
the  defensive  in  the  United  States  for  sever- 
al  decades   now.    not    only    because   of   the 
growth  of  new  class  but  al.so  because  of  in- 
tellectual traditions  inherited  from  both  the 
left  and  the  right. 

On  the  intellectual  left,  the  social  sciences 
tend  to  dominate.  Marx  himself  conceived 
of  socialism  as  social  science  applied.  His 
fundamental  assumption  was  that  .society, 
like  nature,  can  be  analyzed,  taken  apart, 
and  put  back  together  again  in  a  more  in- 
ventive and  helpful  way.  Most  people  in  the 
social  sciences  tend  naturally  to  focus  on 
those  aspects  of  life  which  are  statistically 
significant  or  subject  to  quantification. 
They  do  not  catch  in  their  methods  of  anal- 
ysis "verv  much  about  the  free  will  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings,  the  role  of  markets,  or 
the  interplay  of  freedom.  They  notice 
rather  the  effects  of  social  conditioning  and 
group  behaviors  of  various  kinds,  which  sets 
them  up  to  think  in  a  socialist  vein  even  if 


they  are  not  explicitly  socialist  in  their  poli- 
tics. 

For  example,  the  social  scientists  talk  and 
write  a  great  deal  about  alienation.  But  sup- 
pose you  were  to  look  neutrally  at  the  world 
without  having  read  too  many  books,  to  see 
where  alienation  is  most  severe  today 
among  160  nations.  In  which  countries 
would  you  find  the  greatest  alienation,  and 
in  which  countries  would  you  find  the  great- 
est personal  satisfaction,  the  brightest  hope 
for  the  future,  the  strongest  appreciation  of 
their  own  worth?  The  democracies,  obvious- 
ly, would  score  the  best.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  you  would  guess  by 
reading  sociological  tracts  on  alienation. 

But  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  on  the 
left  are  anticapitalisl.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  so  many  leading  conservative  intellec- 
tuals in  fields  like  history,  literature,  philos- 
ophy, and  religion  are  also  anti-capitalist. 
Mv  good  friend  George  Will  writes  his  anti- 
capitalist  column  every  three  months.  Rus- 
sell Kirk  runs  his  annually  in  National 
Review.  It  is  quite  typical  for  a  certain  type 
of  literary,  religious,  or  philosophical  con- 
servative to  prefer  the  eighteenth  century 
as  the  high  point  of  human  development. 
George  Will  describes  himself  as  a  stained 
glass  conservative."  I  call  him  a  "rose  trellis 
conservative.  "  because  George  really  does 
think  that  rural  England  was  lovelier  when 
there  was  a  rose  trellis  over  every  cottage. 
No  floors,  no  plumbing,  no  screens:  but  on 
the  other  hand  no  asphalt,  no  credit  cards, 
no  massage  parlors. 

From  religious  loyalists  within  conserva- 
tive ranks,  the  attack  on  capitalism  and  the 
corporations  can  be  especially  potent,  be- 
cause the  advent  of  democracy  and  capital- 
ism has  contributed  to  reducing  the  author- 
ity of  religious  institutions.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  democratic  and  capitalist  coun- 
tries tend  also  to  be  the  most  religious  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  United  States,  specif- 
ically is  at  once  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  capitalist,  and  the  most  religious  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Nonetheless  it  is  true  that 
some  of  the  centrality  of  the  religious 
leader  in  a  pre-capitalist  social  order  has 
been  lost.  He  moves  out  of  the  center  some- 
what. The  grandest  and  most  inventive 
buildings  in  town  are  less  often  the  cathe- 
drals and  more  often  the  banks  and  univer- 
sities. . 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  then,  we  have 
seen  surprisingly  little  spirited  defense  of 
that  particular  blend  of  political  economy 
called  democratic  capitalism  coming  even 
from  conservative  intellectuals  in  America 
today. 


WHAT  ADAM  SMITH  SAW 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  both 
left  and  right  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  demo- 
cratic capitalism  in  order  that  we  may  begin 
to  think  and  act  effectively  in  its  defense. 
The  place  to  begin  is  in  1776— not  only  with 
the  Declaration  voted  in  Philadelphia,  but 
also  with  a  book  published  in  Edinburgh. 

That  was  the  year  Adam  Smith  published 
his  classic  work.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions" Smith,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
asked  the  right  question.  Even  today  most 
of  the  social  science  studies  ask  about  the 
causes  of  poverty,  which  is  the  wrong  ques- 
tion Suppo.se  vou  learn  the  causes  of  pover- 
ty who  wants  it?  The  interesting  question  is 
the  cause  of  wealth,  and  Adam  Smith  was 
the  first  to  imagine  that  wealth  could  be 
systematically  increased  in  a  sustained  way. 
He  saw  for  the  first  time  that  economic  de- 
velopment could  occur,  that  the  world  was 
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iiu!  trapped  in  an  eternal  cycle  where  you 
must  forever  have  seven  fat  years  followed 
by  seven  lean  years. 

In  looking  at  the  New  World  from  Scot- 
land. Smith  observed  two  experiments 
takinK  place.  He  observed  that  South  Amer 
ica  had  far  richer  resources  than  North 
America:  fabulous  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
compared  to  humble  crops  of  corn  and  to- 
bacco, the  mainstays  of  a  good  but  hard 
living  being  eked  out  by  the  people  strung 
out  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  rank  and 
quality  of  people,  too.  favored  South  Amer- 
ica: aristocrats,  generals,  colonels,  brave  sol- 
diers rewarded  for  their  services;  while  in 
North  America  there  were  many  more  com- 
moners, dissidents,  the  poor,  criminals,  refu 
gees. 

But  Smith  predicted,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
that  South  America  would  end  in  poverty 
and  oppression  because  it  was  reproducing  a 
bankrupt  idea— the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  dominated  by  great  landed  estates 
with  nobility  and  peasants,  a  close  union  of 
church  and  state,  a  political  economy  run 
essentially  by  large  landholders  and  the 
military.  That  system,  he  argued,  could  not 
thrive  economically;  it  had  never  thrived  in 
a  thousand  years  of  European  history  prior 
to  1776 

By  contrast.  Adam  Smith  argued  that  de- 
spite the  relative  poverty  of  North  America, 
there  would  emerge  on  this  continent  un- 
precedented liberty  and  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. He  attributed  this,  again,  not  to  nat- 
ural resources  or  population,  but  to  its  sys- 
temic idea.  The  Founders  knew  they  viere 
launching  a  new  experiment  in  political 
economy,  and  so  did  Adam  Smith,  watching 
it  from  abroad,  even  before  it  was  formal 
ized  in  the  Constitution. 

TRINITARIAN  SYSTEM 

Smith  noted  and  admired  two  overriding 
characteristics  of  this  new  idea  that  was 
emerging  in  North  America.  One  was  the 
separation  of  church  from  the  state,  and 
the  separation  of  the  press  from  the  state, 
and  the  separation  of  the  universities  from 
the  state.  This  grew  out  of  the  principle 
that  you  cannot  trust  political  leaders  to 
make  decisions  of  conscience  or  ideas  or  in- 
formation, because  the  life  of  the  spirit  is 
too  important  to  leave  to  politicians.  It  was 
an  important  idea,  and  a  fairly  new  one. 
though  it  had  already  been  established  in 
Geneva  and  some  free  republics  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  observed  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 

The  second  principle  was  even  more  strik- 
ing: namely,  that  you  can't  trust  political 
leaders  to  make  economic  decisions  either. 
Therefore  you  must  separate  economic  in- 
stitutions as  much  as  possible  from  the 
state.  This  was  far  more  original.  It  was  in 
place  hardly  anywhere  in  Europe,  although 
again  some  free  cities  had  been  built  around 
this  principle. 

In  the  United  States,  a  whole  continent 
was  to  be  built  around  these  two  separa- 
tions, these  three  quite  independent  sys- 
tems. 

There  was  to  be  a  democratic  political 
system,  with  human  rights,  electoral  suf- 
frage, constitutional  procedures,  checks  and 
balances. 

Then  there  was  to  be  a  capitalist  economic 
system  based  on  private  property,  markets, 
and  incentives  (meaning  systematic  inequal- 
ities). 

And  finally  there  was  a  third,  .separate 
moral-cultural  system,  with  free-standing 
churches,  universities,  newspapers,  later 
radio  and  television,  associations  of  poets 
and  philosophers— quite  rich  sets  of  institu- 


tions m  the  moral-cultural  sphere,  institu- 
tions not  entirely  beholden  to  either  the  po- 
litical system  or  the  economic  system. 

All  of  this  wisdom  was  summed  up  on 
American  coins,  on  which  was  embossed  the 
little  in.scription.  In  God  We  Trust.  "  The 
meaning  of  that  statement  in  practice  is,  "in 
nobody  else." 

The  genius  of  the  system  Is  that  by  divid- 
ing the  powers  you  allow  no  one  to  control 
all  of  it.  It  is  a  completely  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian idea,  based  on  a  profound  observation 
of  human  life.  It  is  not  accidental  that  it 
grew  up  m  a  culture  in  which  people  had 
long  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin. 

That  doctrine  warns  us  that  every  human 
being  sometimes  sins.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  you  cannot  trust  too  much  power  to 
anybody.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
teaching  about  original  sin  also  points  out 
that  most  people,  most  of  the  time,  are  gen- 
erous, decent,  responsible.  The  first  princi- 
ple makes  democracy  and  capitalism  and 
pluralism  necessary.  The  second  principle 
makes  a  system  based  on  all  three  possible. 

As  an  example  of  the  interplay  between 

the  different  parts  of  our  system,  look  at 

the  opening  of  the  American  West,  a  case 

study  in  what   today  is  fashionably  called 

development." 

The  Congress  very  early  devised  the 
Homestead  Act.  so  that  we  would  not  be 
opening  the  West  with  several  great  families 
ruling  everything  like  another  Argentina  or 
El  Salvador,  or  even  like  the  American 
South  with  its  large  plantations.  Instead 
you  saw  a  governmental  decision  that  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  as 
many  property  owners  (capitalists)  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  protection  of  democracy.  Not 
only  would  ownership  be  thrown  open  to  ev 
erybody  who  could  come  out  and  claim  a 
homestead,  but  there  would  also  be  the 
land-grant  colleges,  on  the  principle  that 
the  cause  of  wealth  is  intellect.  And  it  would 
be  the  government  that  would  establish 
these  colleges— not  in  order  to  direct  life  but 
in  order  to  empower  life.  Later  there  would 
be  the  Extension  Service,  and  then  eventu- 
ally rural  electrification,  the  Highway  Act, 
the  great  dams  and  irrigation  systems. 

This  is  not  a  libertarian  vision;  ours  has 
been  a  very  active  government.  But  neither 
IS  it  a  socialist  vision,  because  the  democrat- 
ic capitalist  government  imagines  itself  as 
empowering  people,  not  managing  them.  It 
puts  in  place  those  institutions  which 
permit  free  people  to  build  a  better  life  for 
them.selves  through  individual  action  and 
voluntary  association. 

For  the  government  to  undertake  direct 
steps  to  manage  the  farms,  to  manage  devel- 
opment, would  be  the  socialist  idea.  But 
simply  to  put  in  place  some  of  the  prerequi- 
sites of  economic  development  which  the 
private  sector  itself  could  not  put  in  place— 
this  is  the  democratic  capitalist  idea  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  thoroughly  American 
idea.  It  has  been  proven  marvelously  effec- 
tive by  our  own  history.  And  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable today  in  other  settings  around  the 
world,  settings  where  we  need  not  be  losing 
the  war  of  ideas  m  the  way  we  seem  to  be 
doing  at  present. 

UNDERSTANDING  OURSELVES  BETTER 

Fighting  back  in  that  war  requires  that  we 
truly  understand  our  system  and  argue  for 
it  on  the  basis  of  its  genuine  strengths,  not 
with  concepts  about  America  that  fail  to  do 
It  intellectual  justice. 

We  need,  for  example,  a  more  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  notion  of  community,  the 
strong  role  community  has  played  in  the 


American  story.  Most  people  who  argue  for 
our  system  in  Rotary  Clubs  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce  (as  well  as  most  Republican  poli- 
ticians) argue  in  terms  of  the  individual. 
There  is  an  emotional  reason  for  that,  but  it 
is  not  an  accurate  reason.  It  reflects  the  ex- 
perience of  almost  every  entrepreneur.  Most 
people  who  have  started  a  business  or  made 
an  invention  have  had  the  experience  of  ev- 
eryone telling  them  it  couldn't  be  done. 
Therefore  it  is  obvious  to  the  businessman 
that  at  so  many  places  in  one's  life,  there  is 
nobody  to  rely  on  but  oneself. 

But  this  same  entrepreneur,  arguing  for 
the  individual,  often  fails  to  remember  that 
his  next  step  on  the  road  to  success,  after 
that  first  lonely  breakthrough,  was  to  start 
a  corporation.  And  the  corporation,  the 
most  distinctive  mark  of  democratic  capital- 
ist societies,  is  a  social  invention.  It  grows 
from  an  insight  that  economic  tasks  arc  too 
complicated  to  be  fulfilled  by  one  person 
alone  or  even  by  one  generation  alone;  they 
need  an  organizational  form  which  can  tran- 
scend those  limitations  and  endure.  More- 
over, this  marvelous  social  institution  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  an  extraordinarily 
high  range  of  .social  qualities. 

Social  cooperation  is  not  a  highly  devel- 
oped talent  in  most  cultures.  Most  cultures, 
ironically,  are  either  too  radically  individ- 
ualist, or  (an  extension  of  the  same  trait) 
loo  family-centered.  Neither  individualism 
nor  familism  is  as  socially  open  and  socially 
effective  as  the  principle  of  free  association. 
Our  system  is  unusual  in  its  strong  empha- 
sis on  social  skills.  It  has  formed  a  new  idea 
of  community. 

Think  of  any  political  campaign,  when 
kids  are  brought  out  to  go  to  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  or  somewhere  that  they  have 
never  been,  age  18.  with  their  tennis  shoes, 
and  within  24  hours  they  are  able  to  begin 
organizing  a  statewide  campaign  with 
nobody  giving  orders,  no  dictators,  but  with 
immense  cooperative  skills.  Americans  know 
how  to  do  that  characteristically,  in  what- 
ever field  of  endeavor.  Americans  have  de- 
veloped a  new  and  different  type  of  histori- 
cal personality— the  communitarian  person- 
ality. It  is  certainly  not  the  rugged  individ- 
ualist we  hear  so  much  about. 

Another  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
democratic  capitalism  which  we  may  tend  to 
undervalue  is  the  fostering  of  creativity  and 
intellect.  What  answer  did  Adam  Smith 
arrive  at  for  his  famous  question  about  the 
cau.se  of  the  wealth  of  nations?  Intellect,  he 
concluded,  causes  the  wealth  of  nations— 
not  natural  resources.  Most  of  the  things  we 
call  resources  today  were  not  known  to  be 
resources  200  years  ago.  Human  resourceful- 
ness, the  applied  intelligence  of  man.  made 
them  .so. 

Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  wrote  a  book  in 
1968  called  The  American  Challenge  ".  The 
American  challenge,  he  said,  was  typified  by 
astounding  statistics  like  the  fact  that  70% 
of  the  chemicals  sold  in  France  that  year 
had  not  even  been  in  existence  10  years  ear- 
lier, and  that  all  of  them  were  invented  and 
manufactured  in  America.  If  this  goes  on, 
he  said.  France  and  the  others  will  be  com- 
pletely owned  by  America.  And  how  do  the 
Americans  do  it?  They  have  organized  their 
lives  to  favor  intelligence.  Ours  is  the  socie- 
ty in  hi.story  which  moves  most  quickly 
from  a  new  idea  to  its  manufacture  to  \K.s 
widespread  distribution. 

Servan-Schreiber  is  an  example  of  getting 
the  point  right.  An  example  of  getting  it 
wrong  is  the  ads  and  the  political  rhetoric 
you  hear,  warning  that  the  United  Slates 
will  have  to  go  on  an  energy  diet,  since  our 


6%  of  the  world's  population  is  using  close 
to  40%  of  the  world's  energy.  But  that  can't 
be  true;  think  about  it.  For  what  the  world 
meant  by  energy'  back  in  1776  when  Adam 
Smith  was  writing  was  the  human  back 
horses  and  oxen,  running  water,  the  sun. 
the  wind.  Now  the  6%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  not  using  40% 
of  the  sun-not  even  Jane  Fonda  charges  us 
with  that.  No.  the  energy  we  are  using  in 
such  abundance  is  energy  of  our  own  ere 

ation.  ,  , 

It  was  in  1809  that  the  first  person  figured 
out  how  to  make  anthracite  coal  burn;  ev 
erybodv  knew  it  burned  hotter  and  longer, 
but  you  couldn't  ignite  it.  But  an  American 
outside  of  Philadelphia  figured  out  how  to 
ignite  it.  thus  opening  up  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsvlvania.  and  so  made  possible 
the  locomotive,  the  skyscraper,  the  ocean- 
going steamer,  and  so  forth.  It  was  in  1859 
that  an  American  dug  the  first  oil  well,  also 
,n  Pennsylvania  in  Titusville.  Then  you  had 
natural  gas.  you  had  the  first  electric  light 
in  New  Jersey  in  1878.  In  short,  nearly  all 
the  things  we  now  call  energy  were  invented 
in  the  United  States  by  the  same  6%  of  the 
world's  population.  And  today  some  60%  of 
those  energy  re.sources-by  the  figures  men- 
tioned above-are  being  enjoyed  by  others 
around  the  world  who  share  the  fruits  of 
our  inventiveness. 

A  third  point  which  we  should  stress  in 
defending  the  American  system,  a  point  we 
have  already  looked  at,  is  pluralism.  A  socie- 
ty is  more  likely  to  be  creative  and  more 
likely  to  build  community  if  it  allows  for  a 
vast  variety  of  human  beings,  attitudes, 
viewpoints,  and  values,  providing  ways  for 
all  of  them  to  argue  out  their  differences  in 
public  Fire  will  be  .struck  from  these  argu- 
ments, and  a  much  larger  range  of  possibili- 
ties will  be  conceived  than  if  we  were  all  ho- 
mogeneous. This  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  pluralism  depends  very  much  on  an  nnti- 
utopian  recognition  that  you  can't  ""ust 
human  beings  too  much. 

This  way  of  approaching  matters  is  difler- 
ent  from  the  libertarian  political  way.  It  is 
different  from  the  classical  economic  way  of 
defending  free  enterprise.  It  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  the  United  States  as  a  system  has 
been  able  to  learn  whatever  we  may  have 
needed  to  learn  from  socialism,  far  more 
easily  than  socialism  finds  it  possible  to 
learn  from  us. 

NO  GUARANTEE 

The  key  is  that  we  have  such  a  broad  base 
to  work  from.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
important  roles  for  government,  for  the 
polity  We  allow  for  a  great  range  of  inven- 
tion and  possibility  in  the  economic  system^ 
And  we  allow  for  an  enormous  range  of 
moral  and  cultural  values.  Within  this  wide 
frame  of  reference  we  find  it  quite  easy  to 
learn  lessons  from  almost  anywhere  and 
apply  them,  remake  them,  do  them  our  way. 
and  absorb  them  into  our  system. 

The  vitality,  the  ability  to  make  a  better 
life  for  our  people  and  all  peoples,  the  vision 
to  respond  positively  to  the  future,  are  over- 
whelmingly present  in  America  because  of 
this  unique  trinilarian  sy.stem. 

But  nothing  guarantees  that  this  system 
will  endure  forever.  It  is  an  experiment.  Our 
failure  to  defend  it  well,  with  spirit  and  with 
intelligence,  would  be  an  unforgivable  fail- 
ure, a  tragedy  for  the  world.* 


NOTICE   OF^   DETERMINATION    BY 
THE     SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.   Mr    President,  it   is 
required    by    paragraph    4    of    rule    35 
that    I    place    in    the    Congressional 
Record   this   notice   of   a   Senate   em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal   objective  of 
which   is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving  travel    to   a    foreign   country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
David  S.  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Steven  D.  Svmms.  to 
participate  in  programs  sponsored  by 
foreign  educational  organizations,  the 
Japane.se  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies and  the  Korean  Asiatic  Re.search 
Institute  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  and  Seoul. 
Korea,  from  August  26  to  September 

6.  1983.  .      ^  .»    , 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the 
programs  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  and  Seoul. 
Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Relations,  to  discuss  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDIIIONAL     PRINT  INC;     OF     EU 
■   LOGIES    FOR    SENATOR    HENRY 
M.  JACKSON 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  487.  Senate  Resolution 
247 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
i.o  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  247)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  compila- 
tion containing  the  eulogies  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. ^  ^  , 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  lol- 

lows: 

S.  Res.  247 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  u.se  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  a  compi- 
lation containing  the  eulogies  delivered  in 
Congress  on  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $1,200. 


NATIONAL  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 
MONTH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.   495.  Senate  Resolution 

188. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  188)  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Christmas  Seal  Month  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  read 
the  second  time  at  length. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  188) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  lime,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  188 
Whereas  chronic  diseases  of  the  lung  af- 
flict well  over  seventeen  million  Americans, 
cause  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
deaths  annually,  at  a  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
more  than  S48.8  billion  each  year  in  lost 
wages,  productivity,  and  in  direct  costs  of 
medical  care; 

Whereas  leading  the  fight  in  the  volun- 
tary sector  to  prevent  illness,  disability,  and 
death  from  lung  disease  is  the  American 
Lung  Association-the  Christmas  Seal 
People-a  nonprofit  public  health  organiza- 
tion supported  by  individual  contributions 
to  Christmas  Seals  and  other  donations: 

Whereas  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
diseases  have  been  among  the  fastest  rising 
causes  of  dealh-an  87  per  centum  increase 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Almost  seven  million 
Americans,  including  two  million  two  hun- 
dred   and    fifty    thousand   children,    suffer 

from  asthma;  

Whereas  two  and  one-half  million  people 
have  emphvsema.  while  seven  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  suffer  from  chronic 
bronchitis.  And  it  is  expected  that  lung 
cancer  will  surpass  breast  cancer  as  the 
leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  Amer- 
ican women  during  this  decade; 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  Association, 
the  Nation's  first  national  voluntary  public 
health  organization,  was  founded  in  1904  as 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  to 
combat  TB  when  this  lung  disease  was 
known  to  nearly  every  American  family  and 
one  in  seven  deaths  resulted  from  tuberculo- 
sis Beginning  in  1907.  Christmas  Seals  were 
used  to  raise  funds  through  private  conin- 
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buttons  to  provide  education  to  Americans 
about  the  disease; 

Whereas,  in  its  early  years,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  pioneered  in 
school  programs  aimed  at  motivating  our 
young  people  to  establish  healthful  living 
patterns.  That  tradition  remains  strong  as 
the  American  Lung  Association,  through  its 
community  Lung  Associations,  helps  edu- 
cate the  public,  patients,  and  their  families 
about  lung  diseases;  sponsors  community 
action  programs  for  good  lung  health;  un- 
derwrites medical  research;  supports  educa- 
tion for  physicians  and  other  health  care 
workers;  wages  vigorous  campaigns  against 
cigarette  smoking  and  air  pollution.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  funding  for  more  than  sev- 
enty years  has  been  Christmas  Seals.  This 
year.  Christmas  Seals  will  be  in  sixty  million 
homes.  Tuberculosis  has  been  subdued  con- 
siderably, but  not  eradicated  in  the  one 
hundred  and  two  years  since  the  discovery 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Doctor  Robert 
Koch.  The  disease  is  still  responsible  for  one 
in  one  thousand  deaths— many  among  chil- 
dren. The  American  Lung  Association  con- 
tinues to  work  with  Congress  to  better  dis- 
tribute resources  to  control  tuberculosis  and 
work  toward  its  eradication; 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  A.ssociation 
works  with  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  a  major  component  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  support  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams relevant  to  the  lung,  as  well  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  and  the  National  Institute  of  Envi 
ronmental  Health  Sciences,  in  addition  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Program  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  Office  of  Smoking 
and  Health,  and  the  Office  of  Health  Pro- 
motion; and 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  A.ssociation 
continues  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agen- 
cies to  bring  about  a  decrease  m  the  .serious 
problem  of  lung  di.sease.  a  mission  to  which 
its  volunteers  and  staff  arc  committed:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1983  is  designated  as  National 
Christmas  Seal  Month"  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  Government  agencies  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  ob.serve  the  month 
with  appropriate  activities  supporting  the 
Christmas  Seal  program, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Blue,  1,1    AC  I    WAIVER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  400.  Senate  Resolution 
208,  the  Budget  Act  waiver  to  accom 
pany  calendar  order  No.  365,  S.  1267. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  staled. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  208)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1267. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S  Res.  208 

Resolved.  That,  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S  1267.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  becau.se 
S.  1267  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fi.scal  year  1984.  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  16.  1983. 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congrcssfonal  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  to  transfer  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. No  specific  amount  is  current- 
ly authorized  for  producing  the  catalog,  and 
it  IS  presently  funded  out  of  general  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Director  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  chapter  61  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 

S.  1267  would  transfer  the  responsibility 
for  preparation,  printing,  and  distribution 
of  the  catalog  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  would  authorize  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  responsibilities.  The 
amount  authorized  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
section  6101  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
is  correspondingly  reduced  by  S.  1267  to  re- 
flect the  Director's  decreased  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  61.  There  is.  therefore, 
no  net  increa.se  in  Federal  funds  authorized 
by  S.  1267. 

The  proposed  transfer  is  a.ssumed  in  the 
President  s  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  therefore  had  adequate  notice  of  this 
authorization.  Thus,  congressional  consider- 
ation of  this  authorization  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  or  delay  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  DO- 
MESTIC ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS CATALOG 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  365,  Senate  bill  S.  1267. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


Ml  H\HD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  UillCLK.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1267)  to  transfer  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  'Artministrator 
of  General  Services";"  and  insert  Adminis- 
trator";", 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  "Code"  and 
in.sert  "Code  (as  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act). ', 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  "a  computer  pro- 
gram" and  insert  "an  iterative  procedure  or 
algorithm  which  can  be  written  as  a  com- 
puter program;". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  "statement  or  pro- 
gram" and  in.sert  "statement,  procedures,  or 
algorithm.". 

On  page  5.  line  8,  after  "title"  Insert  "(as 
amended  by  .section  2(4)  of  this  Act)". 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strike  "redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and"  and 
insert  "striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■;  and";  and". 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  "(2)  and  in.sert 
"(3)"  and  strike  "( 1 )"  and  In.sert  "(3)". 

On  page  5,  line  16.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(4)"  and  strike    The  Director" 

On  page  5.  line  18.  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
•(a)". 

On  page  5.  line  19,  strike  "in"  and  insert 
of". 

On  page  5.  line  20.  strike  "in"  and  insert 
"of"  and  strike  "Senate;  and",  "and  insert 
"Senate. '.". 

On  page  5.  line  22  in.sert 

(d)  Section  6104(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(1)(A)  all  substantive  information  on  do- 
mestic a.ssislance  programs  that,  at  the  lime 
the  catalog  is  prepared,  is  in  the  s.vstem 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  6102(a)  of  this  title:  and 

"(B)  sucn  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams that,  at  the  time  the  catalog  is  pre- 
pared. IS  in  the  system  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  6102(a)  of  this  title;". 

On  page  6.  line  8.  strike  "Section  6103  and 
6104"  and  insert    'Section  6103  ", 

On  page  6,  line  9.  after  "Code"  insert  "and 
section  6104  of  such  title  (as  amended  by 
.section  3(d)  of  this  Act)". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  'each". 

On  page  6.  line  11.  after  "appears"  insert 
"in  such  sections  ". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S,  1267 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
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u\   61   of   title  31.  United  States  Code,   is 
amended  — 

il)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  6101 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(5)  Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(6)  Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget" 
each  time  that  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director", 

Sec  2,  Section  6102  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  prepare  and  maintain 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams" in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  collect  and  review"  information 
on  domestic  assistance  programs  and  shall 
provide  such  information  to  the  Administra- 
tor '";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  Administrator  incorporates 
all  relevant  information  received  on  a  regu- 
lar basis."': 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Director"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c)(1).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)(2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '  ;  and",  and  by  adding  there- 
after the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  shall  ensure  that  the  information  in 
the  computerized  system  is  made  current  on 
a  regular  basis  and  that  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  supplements  thereto  contain  the 
most  current  data  available  at  the  time  of 
printing, ", 

Sec,  3,  (a)  Section  6101  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  formula'  means  any  prescribed 
method  employing  objective  data  or  statisti- 
cal estimates  for  making  individual  determi- 
nations among  recipients  of  Federal  funds, 
either  in  terms  of  eligibility  or  actual  fund- 
ing allocations,  that  can  be  written  in  the 
form  of  either— 

"(A)  a  closed  mathematical  statement:  or 

"(B)  an  iterative  procedure  or  algorithm 
which  can  be  written  as  a  computer  pro- 
gram; 

and  from  which  the  results  can  be  objective- 
ly replicated,  within  reasonable  limits  due  to 
rounding  error,  through  independent  appli- 
cation of  such  statement,  procedures,  or  al- 
gorithm, by  different  qualified  individuals". 

(b)  Section  6102(a)  of  .such  title  (as 
amended  by  section  2(1)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (F).  (G).  and  (H)  as  subparagraphs 
(E).  (F).  and  (G).  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4). 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs; 

"(3)  a  specification  of  each  formula  gov- 
erning eligibility  for  assistance  or  the  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  the  program, 
which  shall  be  described  through  the  use 
of- 

"(A)  the  language  used  to  specify  each 
.such  formula  in  the  law  authorizing  the 
program: 

"(B)  the  language  u.sed  to  specify  each 
such  formula  in  any  Federal  rule  promul- 
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gated  pursuant  to  the  law"  authorizing  the 
program;  or 

(C)  a  mathematical  statement  which  is 
derived  from  the  language  referred  to  in 
.subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

(4)  a  description  of  all  data  and  statisti- 
cal estimates  used  to  carry  out  each  formula 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  and  an 
identification  of  the  sources  of  such  data 
and  estimates;  ". 

(c)  Section  6102(c)  of  such  title  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  2(4)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•;  and '";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragrap^i  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  shall  transmit  annually  the  informa- 
tion compiled  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a>  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate.  ", 

(d)  Section  6104(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(1)(A)  all  substantive  information  on  do- 
mestic assistance  programs  that,  at  the  time 
the  catalog  is  prepared,  is  in  the  system 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  6102(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  such  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams that,  at  the  time  the  catalog  is  pre- 
pared, is  in  the  system  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  6102(a)  of  this  title;  ", 

Sec  4,  Section  6103  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  .section  6104  of  such  title 
(as  amended  by  section  3(d)  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Director"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator". 

Sec   5.   Title   31.   United   States   Code,   is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  6105  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••S6I0.5.  Oversight  re>piin-ilMlrM  ui  MiriHtor 

"The    Director   shall    have    o\ersight    re- 
sponsibility for  the  exercise  of  all  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  in  this  chapter  not 
specifically  assigned  to  the  Director. 
••S61()6.  .Authorization  of  appropriations 

"After  October  1.  1983,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  chapter,'". 

Sec  6,  The  analy.sis  of  chapter  61  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  6105  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"6105.  Oversight  responsibility  of  Director, 

6106,  Authorization  of  appropriations,  ", 

Sec  7,  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  such  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  available  in  con- 
nection with  any  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities so  transferred,  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deter- 
mines are  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

amendment  no.  2460 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  correction) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendrnenl  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Durenberger. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  v«.ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens) 
on  behalf  of  Mr,  Durenberger  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2460, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Section  6103(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
computerized  information  system  providing 
access  to— 

"(1)  the  information  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of  section 
6102(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  such  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  such  section ,", 

On  page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  "(d) "  and 
insert  "(e)". 

On  page  6.  line  9.  insert  "(as  amended  by 
section  3(d)  of  this  Act) "  before  the  comma 
the  second  place  il  appears. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  out  ""(d)"  and 
insert  "(e)", 

•  Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. S,  1267  now  before  the  Senate 
would  transfer  selected  responsibilities 
for  publication  of  the  printed  Catalog 
of  Federal  Domestic  A.ssistance  and 
the  computerized  data  base  containing 
information  on  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Administration 
(GSA).  The  bill  requires  further  that 
annually  GSA  would  provide  Congress 
comprehensive  documentation  on  for- 
mulas used  to  allocate  Federal  domes- 
tic assistance  moneys  and  on  the  data 
and  statistical  estimates  used  to  imple- 
ment such  formulas. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Program  Information  Act  of  1977. 
OMB  has  been  solely  responsible  for 
all  phases  of  compilation  and  mainte- 
nance of  both  the  computerized  and 
printed  versions  of  the  information  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs. 
OMB  believes  that  GSA.  as  a  line 
agency  with  actual  day-to-day  respon- 
sibility for  managing  programs  and 
with  extensive  experience  in  assem- 
bling and  disseminating  information, 
is  better  equipped  to  produce  the  cata- 
log than  is  OMB.  a  staff  agency  to  the 
President,  I  basically  agree  with  this 
assessment. 

Mv  one  concern  in  permitting  this 
transfer  is  that  OMB  retain  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  catalog  so  that 
the  difficult  management  and  coordi- 
nation of  a  Government-wide  activity 
such  as  this  is  given  the  priority  it  de- 
serves by  all  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies. To  this  end,  I  introduced  S.  1267 
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on  Ma\  IJ  1983.  to  transfer  only  the 
actual  prtpuration  and  printing  and 
iiisirib\i;i"ii    of    the   catalog    to   GSA. 


Thi> 
sigh; 

(lata 


It  ^Mhii!  ion  provides  that  over- 
\,di(ia!inii  and  correction  of 
,  ,t)iniitcd  by  the  agencies,  and 
pel II  ,  ..  "mg  concerning  implementa- 
tidii  :.!  til-  Program  Information  Act 
rtriiaiii  '\\>-  rtsponsibility  of  OMB. 
Moreover.  OMB  would  remain  respon- 
sible for  collecting  data  from  the  agen- 
cies and  would  remain  the  central  con- 
tact of  all  line  agencies  with  respect  to 
Federal  assistance  program  informa- 
tion Further.  OMB  would  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  the  overall 
quality  of  the  catalog  and  the  comput- 
erized information  system. 

The  other  important  provision  of  S. 
1267  deals  with  the  way  this  Govern- 
ment manages  the  formulas  and  statis- 
tics it  uses  to  allocate  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  assistance.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  for  compiling  infor- 
mation on  Federal  allocation  formulas 
and  the  statistics  used  to  implement 
them  in  a  central  location  and  make  it 
available  to  Congress  on  a  regular  and 
updated  basis.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  bringing  this  infor- 
mation together  to  provide  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  how  we  fund  the 
intergovernmental  system  of  grants 
and  assistance. 

As  required  in  S.  1267.  the  improve- 
ment of  formula  documentation  can 
be  accomplished  with  little  additional 
effort  and  expense  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  is  a  long  overdue 
effort,  and  I  am  delighted  to  say  OMB 
is  supporting  it. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  2460)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  statement  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Roth  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
Senator  Roth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budcet  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  September  6.  1983. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. VS.  Senate.  Dtrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403   of   the   Congressional    Budget    Act    of 
1974.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  for  S. 
1267.  a  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of   Management  and   Budget   to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  the 
responsibility  for  publication  of  the  catalog 
of    Federal    domestic    assistance    programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Should  tlu-  CoiiimilUf  su  dfsirt-.  *f  «ould 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G  Penner. 

Director. 

Cost  Estimate  of  September  6.  1983 

1   Bill  No.  S.  1267. 

2.  Bill  title.— A  bill  to  transfer  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  a.ssistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  Bill  status.  — As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af 
fairs.  August  1.  1983. 

4  Bill  purpose  -This  bill  transfers  re- 
sponsibility for  publication  of  the  catalog  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA).  and  includes  additional  report- 
ing requirements.  OMB  would  retain  over- 
sight responsibility.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  this  activity.  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  $669,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  activity  The  President  has  requested 
that  $1.4  million  be  appropriated  to  GSA  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  this  purpose. 
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Basis  of  estimate.-This  estimate  assumes 
eleven  full  lime  equivalent  positions  will  be 
required  by  GSA  for  publication  of  the  cata 
log.  Estimated  costs  of  employee  compen.sa 
tion  and  overhead,  including  computer  time, 
are  based  on  information  provided  by  GSA 
and  OMB.  The  fstimati'd  budget  impact  in 
fi.scal  years  1985  through  1988  ha-s  been  pro- 
jected using  CBO  s  specialized  price  indices 
to  reflect  likely  cost  increases  during  that 
period.  The  estimate  of  annual  outla.vs  is 
based  on  historical  spending  patterns,  as- 
suming that  the  entire  estimated  amount  is 
appropriated  each  year. 

6  Estimated  cost  to  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernments—None. 

7.  Estimate  comparison.— None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate.— On  May  10. 
1983.  the  CBO  prepared  a  cost  estimate  on 
H.R.  2592.  a  similar  bill,  as  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  This  cost  estimate  is  identical  to 
the  earlier  one. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by  Judith  Walker 
(226  28601 

10.  Estimate  approved  by  C.  G.  Nuckols 
(for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  6101 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(5)  Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(61  Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services .":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  phra.se  'Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget" 
each  time  that  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    Director". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6102  of  title  31.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  prepare  and  maintain 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams" in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  collect  and  review  information 
on  domestic  assistance  programs  and  shall 
provide  such  information  to  the  Administra- 
tor": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  .second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  Administrator  incorporates 
all  relevant  information  received  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Director"  in  subsec- 
tion *c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (ci<l».  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)(2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  :  and",  and  by  adding  there- 
after the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  shall  ensure  that  the  information  in 
the  computerized  system  is  made  current  on 
a  regular  basis  and  that  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  supplements  thereto  contain  the 
most  current  data  available  at  the  lime  of 
printing.'". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6101  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para 
graph: 

(7)  formula"  means  any  prescribed 
method  employing  objective  data  or  siatisti 
cal  estimates  for  making  individual  determi- 
nations among  recipients  of  Federal  funds, 
either  in  terms  of  eligibility  or  actual  fund- 
ing allocations,  that  can  be  written  in  the 
form  of  either— 

■  (A)  a  clo.sed  mathematical  statement:  or 

■(B)  an  iterative  procedure  or  algorithm 
which  can  be  written  a-s  a  computer  pro- 
gram: 

and  from  which  the  results  can  be  objective- 
ly replicated,  within  rea.sonable  limits  due 
to  rounding  error,  through  independent  ap- 
plication of  such  statement,  procedures,  or 
algorithm,  by  different  qualified  individ- 
uals.". 

(b)  Section  6102(a)  of  such  title  (as 
amended  by  section  2(1)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (F).  (G).  and  (H)  as  subparagraphs 
(E).  (P).  and  (Gi.  respectively: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4). 
and  (S)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  re- 
spectively and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 


•■(3)  a  specification  of  each  formula  gov- 
erning eligibility  for  assistance  or  the  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  the  program, 
which  shall  be  described  through  the  use 

of- 

•(A)  the  language  used  to  specify  each 
such  formula  in  the  law  authorizing  the 
program; 

■(B)  the  language  used  to  specify  each 
such  formula  in  any  Federal  rule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  law  authorizing  the 
program;  or 

■(C)  a  mathematical  statement  which  is 
derived  from  the  language  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

(4)  a  description  of  all  data  and  statisti- 
cal estimates  used  to  carry  out  each  formula 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  and  an 
identification  of  the  sources  of  such  data 
and  estimates:  ". 

(c)  Section  6102(c)  of  such  title  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  2(4)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  ;  and  ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(4)  shall  transmit  annually  the  informa- 
tion compiled  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate'. 

(d)  Section  6103(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
computerized  information  system  providing 
access  to— 

■■(1)  the  information  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of  section 
6102  (a)  of  this  title:  and 

(2)  such  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  such  section.  ". 

(e)  Section  6104(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)(A)  all  substantive  information  on  do- 
mestic assistance  programs  that,  at  the  time 
the  catalog  is  prepared,  is  in  the  system 
under  paragraphs  <  1 ).  (2).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  6102(a)  of  this  title:  and 

•■(B)  such  portions  or  summaries,  as  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate,  of  the 
information  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams that,  at  the  time  the  catalog  is  pre- 
pared, is  in  the  system  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  6102(a)  of  this  title:". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6103  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  3(d)  of 
this  Act),  and  section  6104  of  such  title  (as 
amended  by  section  3(e)  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  'Director"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■Administrator". 

Sec   5.  Title   31.   United  States  Code,   is 
amended  by  striking  out  .section  6105  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"S610.">.  Oversight  respon.sibiiit.v  of  Direilor 

"The    Director   shall    have   oversight    re- 
spon-sibility  for  the  exercise  of  all  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  in  this  chapter  not 
specifically  assigned  to  the  Director. 
'•S6106.  .Authorization  of  appropriations 

•After  October  1.  1983.  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Admini-strator  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  chapter.'. 

Sec.  6.  The  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  6105  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■6105.  Oversight  responsibility  of  Director. 
■6106  Authorization  of  appropriations.  ". 

Sec  7.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  such  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  available  in  con- 
nection with  any  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities so  transferred,  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OP'I-  ICt  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ETHICS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
Mr.  STE"VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  461 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  461)  enti- 
tled An  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  five  years  ".  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  15  strike  out  all  after 
■years. "  over  to  and  including  line  3  on  page 
2 

(2)  Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  3.  over 
to  and  including  line  7  on  page  3.  and  insert: 

authority  of  director 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out     under  the  general  supervision 
of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  in  consul- 
tation with", 
(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personal  Management  ": 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management  "     immediately     after 

■Attorney  General  ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  President  or  the  Di- 
rector ": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management": 

(B)  by  inserting  and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management"     immediately     after 

"Attorney  General":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  President  or  the  Di- 
rector": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out 
■Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    Director": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)— 

(A)  bv  in.serting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management"     immediately     after 

•Attorney  General":  and 

(B)  by  .striking  out  "Office  of  Personnel 
Management"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Director  ":  and 


(5:  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  ano 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "".  in  consultation 
u-ith  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
and  promulgating". 

(3)  Page  5.  strike  out  lines  1  to  10.  inclu- 
sive 

(4)  Page  5.  line  14.  strike  out  [Sec  7.].  and 
insert:  Sei   6. 

(5)  Page  5.  line  21.  strike  out  [Sec  8.1.  and 
insert:  Ser  7. 

(61  Page  6.  strike  out  line  6.  and  insert: 
"i2>  who  are  employees  of  the  White  House 
Office  and 

(7)  Page  6.  line  14.  strike  out  [Sec  9.].  and 
insert:  Sec  8. 

(8)  Page  7.  line  7.  strike  out  [Sec  10.].  and 
insert:  Se<    9. 

(9)  Page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  [Sec  11.3. 
and  insert:  Sec  10. 

(10)  Page  10.  line  9.  strike  out  [Sec  12.1. 
and  insert;  Sec  11. 

(11)  Page  11.  line  21.  strike  out  [Sec  13.1, 
and  insert:  Sec.  12. 

(12)  Page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  [Sec  14.1. 
and  insert:  Sec-  13. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 


GEORGE  W.  WHITEHURST  FED- 
ERAL BUILDING  AND  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  552)  entitled  An  Act  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  in  Fort  Myers.  Florida,  as 
the  George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Build- 
ing and  United  Stales  Courthouse'  ".  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  ("George 
W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Court  Building".], 
and  insert:  "George  W.  XMiitehurst  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr  S  !'h:\'F;N'S  Mi  i'r  -  sidflil.  on 
hrt!,i:t  III  Scri.tini  (i\HN  i  ask  unani- 
iT.iius  ((iriMiit  to  place  on  the  calendar 
a  jon;'  rrsolution  (S.J.  Re.s.  189)  and 
send  '  hr  r''Mi;!i' :  ■'!  f  o  the  de.sk. 

Thr  PHPi.SiniN'G  OFP^ICLR.  Is 
ih.i  r-  ihu  (!i  n  to  the  request  of  the 
S-'iui'iu  !ri>ri:  .•\!r\.';ka? 

Mr  HVKI>  Mr  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  placing  the  resolution 
on  the  calendar. 

Th.  PRFSiniNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out I  ')■!':. i:,     '  IS  so  ordered. 


riI.-<(!l.-\K(.i-  <  •!  \i  -I'iCTM  T''RE 
(■(  )M.MI  1  ■!  I  \-  lU'  iM  (  '  !%■.-!!  )i;R- 
\  !  1(  iN  i  rt  S^,.\  A  11  1  ■  !■  SOLU- 
!  K  )N    :.'.  > 

Mr.  yii  ',1  N.S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimuii..  iu:i.->ent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 233.  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  proposals  to  modify  the 
common  agricultural  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimity.  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO  REPRE- 
SENT CERTAIN  SENATORS  IN 
CASE  OF  FLYNT  AGAINST 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  255)  to  direct  the 
Senate  l.egal  Counsel  to  repre.scnt  Senators 
Bentsen.  Chiles.  DAmato.  Ford.  Hawkins. 
Jepsen.  Mitchell.  Riecle.  Sasser.  and 
SvMMS  in  the  ca-se  of  Larry  C.  Flvnt.  et  al.  v. 
United  States,  ct  al. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  represent  10  Members 
who  have  been  named  as  defendants 
in  the  case  of  Larry  C.  Flynt,  et  al. 
against  United  States,  et  al..  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
plaintiffs  are  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  statute  that 
permits  unwilling  recipients  of  sexual- 


.:,  .,.'.( ;.;(d  mailing  matter  to  direct 
the  Postal  Service  to  prevent  the  mail- 
ing of  such  material  to  them.  The  suit 
arises  out  of  the  request  by  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
that  the  Postal  Service  direct  the 
plaintiffs  to  lake  their  congressional 
addresses  off  of  the  mailing  list  of  the 
plaintiffs'  Hustler  magazine.  The  suit 
seeks  to  enjoin  the  congressional  de- 
fendants from  attempting  to  prevent 
plaintiffs  from  sending  them  this  ma- 
terial. The  Members  of  the  Senate 
named  as  defendants  have  requested 
the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent 
them,  and  this  resolution  would  direct 
the  counsel  to  provide  representation 
in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  255 

Whereas,  in  the  ca.sp  of  Larry  C.  Flynt.  et 
al.  V.  United  Statp.s.  et  al..  Civil  Action  No. 
83  3062.  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
plaintiffs  have  named  as  defendants  Sena- 
tors Bentsen.  Chiles.  DAmato.  Ford.  Haw- 
kins. Jepsen.  Mitchell.  Riegle.  Sasser.  and 
Symms  in  a  challenge  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  39  use.  *  3008  1 1976): 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  (2  use.  288b(al  and  288c(a)  (Supp.  V 
1981)).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  coun.sel  to 
defend  the  members  of  the  Senate  in  rivil 
actions  relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Coun.sel 
is  directed  to  repre.sent  Senators  Bentsen. 
Chiles.  DAmato.  Ford.  Hawkins.  Jep.scn. 
Mitchell,  Riegle.  Sa.sser.  and  Symms  in  the 
ca.se  of  Larry  C.  Flynt.  et  al.  v.  United 
States,  et  al 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.   1865  AND  S.   1327 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
292.  Senate  bill  1865.  and  Calendar  No. 
469.  Senate  bill  1327.  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  IN   I'lBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we    are    still    in    morning    business.    I 


would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
return  to  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESiniNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection ' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  returning  to  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDIM.    '  >1  I  Hi  K    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2459 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  that  we  may 
be  able  to  handle  the  amendment  as  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
Cuban  prisoners  in  a  manner  off  of 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  tomorrow.  Be- 
cau.se  that  is  a  possibility.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  that  amendment  and  then  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
would  ask  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  cannot  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  first  amendment  will  be  dealt 
with  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  understand. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  that  circum- 
stance. I  would  have  no  objection  if 
the  Senator  filed  that  amendment  and 
we  gave  him  unanimous  consent  that 
that  amendment  will  be  the  next 
amendment  in  line.  But  to  have  his 
amendment  be  put  aside  at  this  time 
means  that  it  would  become  then  the 
measure  that  would  have  to  be  set 
aside  for  any  other  amendments  to  be 
considered  tomorrow'.  I  would  prefer 
that  he  either  withdraw  the  first 
amendment  or  indicate  that  he  in- 
tends to  call  up  this  amendment  after 
the  other  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  would  be  fine.  If 
we  could  put  this  in  line  after  the 
other  amendment  is  disposed  of.  that 
would  satisfy  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
has  a  pending  amendment  which  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  and 
that  following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senator's 
second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:45 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  9:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PHOCiHAM 

Mr  .'STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
thf  inicntion  of  the  leadership  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
business  at  10  a.m.,  or  as  soon  as  the 
leader's  time  expires,  if  that  is  later. 
There  are  no  special  orders  tomorrow. 
I  he  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
we  will  be  on  the  pending  business 
early  and  that  there  will  be  a  pending 
;\mendment. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6:48  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  October  28.  1983.  at  9:45  a.m. 


medical  service  corps 


A  \] 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:4 

TOMORROW 

.Mr.  Slh-X'KN.S  Mr  Pr  r.sident.  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  1  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
.Senate  now  stand  in  recess. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  27.  1983: 

Department  of  State 

Charles  H.  Price  II.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36. 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  as  amended, 
with  the  dale  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


To  be  colonel 
Robert  S.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided 
that  in  no  casp  shall  any  of  the  following  of- 
ficers be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than 
that  indicated. 

chaplain 

To  be  colonel 
John  B.  Kenney 

NURSE  corps 

To  be  colonel 
Mary  A.  Blaubach 
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The  House  met  at  lo  a  m 

Rabbi  Solomon  J  Sharlman.  Young 
Israf>l  of  Flatbush.  Brooki>ii  N  V  .  of- 
fcrt'd  the  fullo\«.inK  pra'.  cr 

Our  Father  who  art  m  Heaven  we 
invoke  Th,\  biessiiiK  upon  this  House 
of  Hfpres»riiative>,  the  seat  of  legisla- 
tion antl  Kovernment  for  our  great 
Nation  of  diverse  cret-cis,  races,  inter- 
ests, and  loyalties,  the  (greatest  human 
aKenry  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
that  the  worki  ha^s  ever  known.  In  this 
lioiir  of  Nirave  crises  that  beset  our 
count r\  wr  prav  that  they  may  be 
speedily  resolved  to  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation  and  all  humanity.  Protect  our 
servicemen  on  lami  and  sea  and  air. 
and  return  them  m  health  and  safety 
to  their  families  and  to  \i.-  f'ndow  the 
men  and  wtjmen  who  ^i  r.  e  t.ere  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  prudt  tue,  forti- 
tude, and  coura^^e  to  to.strr  the  unity, 
vigor,  the  niaturiiv.  and  tfie  knowl- 
edge of  all  our  pt  ople.  ►ireat  and  small, 
to  eradicate  di.scntninalion.  strife  and 
the  deadly  poi.^on.s  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence that  evoke  bitterness,  fear,  and 
the  feelinK  of  helplessness  in  our  citi- 
zens. 

Bles.s  ihern,  tor  they  continue  to 
play  a  fateful  role  in  fulfilling  the 
dreams  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
democratic  nations  all  the  world  over. 
Help  them  to  keep  our  Nation  strong, 
to  dispel  the  awful  threat  of  war  that 
darkens  the  Earth  and  to  strive  to 
attain  for  all  Thy  children  liberty  with 
justice  and  peace  everlasting. 


IHh,   .!(  MK'NAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  I.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal 

The  SPEAKI-.H  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were  — yeas  350.  nays 


21.  answers 
46.  as  follow 

d    'present     lu.  not  voting 

t'.ii  man 

Patterson 

Seiberling 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 

s; 

Paul 

Sensenbrenner 

Torricelli 

Pease 

Shannon 

Towns 

[Roll  No.  422] 

Penny 

Sharp 

Traxler 

•yEAS~350 

Pepper 

Shaw 

Valentine 

Perkins 

Shelby 

Vander  Jagt 

AcKerman 

Dicks 

Kennelly 

Petri 

Shumway 

Vandergriff 

Akaka 

Dingell 

Kildee 

Pickle 

Shaster 

Venlo 

Albosla 

Donnelly 

Kindness 

Porter 

Siljander 

Volkmer 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Kogovsek 

Price 

Simon 

Vucanovich 

Anderson 

Downey 

Kolter 

Prilchard 

Sisisky 

Watkins 

Andrew. s  (NCi 

Dreier 

Kostmayer 

Pursell 

Skeen 

Waxman 

Andrews  (TXi 

Duncan 

Kramer 

Quillen 

Slattery 

Weaver 

Annunzio 

Dwyer 

LaFalce 

Ratchford 

Smith  (FL) 

Weber 

Anlhony 

Dyson 

Lagomarsino 

Regula 

Smith  (lAi 

Wei.ss 

Archer 

Early 

Latia 

Reid 

Smith  (NJi 

Wheat 

Aspm 

E:dwards  (ALi 

Leach 

Richardson 

Smith.  Denny 

Whitehurst 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (CAi 

Leath 

Ridge 

Smith.  Rotx-rt 

Whitley 

Badham 

English 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Snowe 

Whiltaker 

Barnard 

Erdreich 

Leland 

Ritler 

Snyder 

Whitten 

Barnes 

Pascell 

Lent 

Robinsion 

Spence 

Williams  (OH) 

Bartlett 

Fazio 

Levin 

Rodino 

Spralt 

Wilson 

Bateman 

Ferraro 

Levine 

Roe 

Staggers 

Winn 

Bales 

Fiedler 

Levilas 

Rogers 

Stangeland 

Wirth 

Bedell 

Fish 

Lewis  <CA) 

Rose 

Sienholm 

Wi.se 

Beilenson 

Fllppo 

Lewis  (FLi 

Ro.stenkowski 

Slokes 

Wolf 

Bennett 

Florio 

Lloyd 

Roth 

Slralton 

Wolpe 

Bereuler 

Foglietta 

LoefHer 

Roukema 

Sludds 

Wortley 

Berman 

Foley 

Lett 

Roybal 

Stump 

Wright 

Bethune 

FordiTN) 

Lowry  iWAi 

Rudd 

Sundquist 

Wyden 

Bevill 

Fowler 

Lujan 

Russo 

Swift 

Wylle 

Biaggi 

Frank 

Luken 

Savage 

Synar 

Yates 

Bilirakis 

Franklin 

Lundine 

Sawyer 

Tallon 

Yalron 

Bliley 

Frenzel 

Lunuren 

Schaefer 

Tauke 

Young  (MO) 

Boehlert 

Frost 

Mack 

Scheuer 

Tauzin 

Zablocki 

Boggs 

Fuqua 

IVIacKay 

Schneider 

Taylor 

Zschau 

Boland 

Oarcia 

Ivlarlenee 

Schulze 

Thomas  (CA) 

Boner 

Gaydos 

Marriott 

Bonior 

Gibbons 

Martin  (ID 

NAYS- 27 

Bonker 

Gilman 

Martin  (NO 

Borski 

Glickman 

Malsui 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (lA) 

Markey 

Bosco 

Gonzaler. 

Mavroules 

Chappie 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Boucher 

Gore 

Ma7j;oli 

Coughlin 

Forsythe 

Roberts 

Boxer 

GradLson 

McCain 

Dickinson 

Gejdenson 

Roemer 

Breaux 

Cramm 

McCandless 

Dorgan 

Goodling 

Sabo 

Brill 

Ormy 

McCloskey 

Durbin 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Brooks 

Oreen 

McCollum 

Eckart 

Holt 

Sikorski 

Broomfield 

Guarini 

McCurdy 

Edwards  i  OK  > 

Jacobs 

Solomon 

Brown  iCA) 

Gunderson 

McEwen 

Emerson 

Lipinski 

Walker 

Broyhill 

Hall  iIM 

McGrath 

Bryant 
Burton  (CAi 

Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 

MrHugh 
McKernan 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"-10 

Burton  (INi 

Hammersf  hmidl 

McKinney 

Conyers 

Martin  (NY) 

Oltinger 

Byron 

Hance 

McNulty 

Dymally 

McDade 

SI  Germain 

Campbell 

Hansen  iUT> 

Mica 

Evans (ILi 

Oberstar 

Carney 

Harrison 

Michel 

Gekas 

Olin 

Carper 

Harlnelt 

MikuLski 

Carr 

Hatcher 

Miller  (CAI 

NOT  VOTING 
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Chandler 

Hayes 

Mineta 

Cheney 

Hefner 

Minish 

Addabbo 

Han.sen  (IDi 

Parn.s 

Clarke 

Hertel 

Molmari 

Applegale 

Hawkin.s 

Rahall 

Clinger 

Hightower 

Mollohan 

Chappell 

Heflel 

Rangel 

Coal.s 

Hiier 

Montgomery 

Clay 

Jones  ( NC  l 

Ray 

Coelho 

Hillis 

Moody 

Crane.  Philip 

Lantos 

Rowland 

Coleman  iMO> 

Hopkins 

Moore 

Crockett 

Ij'hman  (FL) 

Skelton 

Coleman  <TX) 

Horton 

Moorhead 

DiXon 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Collins 

Howard 

Morri-son  (CTi 

Fxlgar 

Long (LA) 

Solarz 

Conable 

Hoyer 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Erienborn 

U)ng  (MDi 

Stark 

Conte 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Feighan 

Ijowery  (CA) 

Udall 

Cooper 

Huckaby 

Murtha 

Ford  (Ml) 

Madigan 

Walgren 

Corcoran 

Hughes 

Myers 

Gephardt 

Martiney. 

Williams  (MT) 

Courier 

Hunter 

Natchtr 

Gingnrh 

Mitchell 

Young  ( AK) 

Coyne 

Hutto 

Neal 

Gregg 

Moakley 

Young  (FL) 

Craig 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Hall  (OH) 

M  razek 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ireland 

Nichol.s 

Hall.  Sam 

O  Hrien 

D' Amours 

Je((ord.s 

NieLson 

Daniel 

Jenkins 

Nowak 

D    1020 

Dannemeyer 

John.son 

Oakar 

Da&chle 
Daub 

Jones  1  OK ) 
Jones  1 TN  i 

Obey 
Ortiz 

Mr.    DE    LA 

GARZA  changed  his  vot 

Davis 

Kaptur 

Owens 

from  "present    to  "yea. 

de  la  Gslvia 

Ka.iich 

Ox  ley 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

Dellums 

Ka-slenmeier 

Packard 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was    ai 

Derrick 

Kazen 

Panetla 

DeWmc 

Kimp 

Pa.shavan 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durin>;  the  tlouse  protcedinss.  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•    I  his    'hullet"   symbol   identifies  statements  or   insertions   which   .ire   not   spoken   h\    the   Member   on   the   tlo 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  rne.ssaKe  in  v>.ritiiig  from  the  Presi- 
dt-nt  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
sit;ned  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
tlie  House  of  the  following:  titles; 

On  October  1,  1983 
H  J    H<  s    284    Joint  resolution  commemo- 
ralmi;  tne  25th  anniver.sary  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spare  A(Jminislration; 

H,J.  Res.  366.  Joint  re.solution  lo  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  lo  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur 
poses: 

H.J  Res  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R    3962.  An  act  to  extend  the  author! 
ties  under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  until  October  14.  1983. 
On  October  7.  1983: 
H  ,J   Res,  137.  Joint  re.soluMon  authorizing 
and  reque-sting  the  President  to  is.siie  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Oclo 
ber  2.  1983,  through  October  8.  1983.  as    Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safely  Week  of  1983. '" 
On  October  U.  1983: 
i:  H  2972.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
.st ruction  at  military  installalions  for  fi.scal 
year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3263.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purpo.ses; 
H  R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  lo  pro- 
vide that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparability  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

and  .      ^  J       , 

H.R.  4101  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  12.  1983: 

H  R.  3813.  An  act  lo  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980. 
On  October  13.  1983: 

H.R.  3415.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  .said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  14.  1983; 

H  R  2840.  An  act  lo  provide  for  the  order- 
ly lerminalion  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska;  and 

H.R  3379.  An  act  lo  name  a  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  the     Edwin  D.  Eshleman  Post   Office 

Building." 

On  October  17.  1983: 

H  R    3835.   An  act   to  designate  the  U.S. 

Post  Office  Building  in  Oshko.sh.  Wis.,  a-s 

the    -William  A.  Sleiger  Post  Office  Build 

ing." 

On  October  18,  1983: 

H.R.  1556.  An  act  lo  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Liberty  ship  John  W.  Broun. 
On  October  24,  1983: 

H.R,  3321.  An  act  lo  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition:  and 

H,R.  3929.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  3103.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  lo  be  expended  for  emergency 
relief  under  title  23.  United  States  Code,  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3103)  entitled  "An  act 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  expended  for  emergency  relief 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code,  m 
fi,soal  year  1983  from  $100,000,000  lo 
$250,000,000.  and  for  other  purposes.  " 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
ST.'iFFORD.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr,  Domenici. 
Mr.  Ch.^fee,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Burdick.  and 
Mr.  Moynihan:  and  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting urban  mass  transportation  as- 
sistance: Mr,  Garn,  Mr,  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Dixon,  to  be  the  conferee.'^  on  the 
part  of  the  Senatt 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (S.  47) 
entitled  "An  act  to  improve  the  inter- 
national ocean  commerce  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States." 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr, 
Packwood.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr,  Kasten,  Mr,  Long,  and  Mr.  Inouye 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation;  Mr, 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr,  Metz- 
enbaum  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  726) 
entitled  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Triballv  Controlled  Community 
College  A.ssistance  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes,  "  reque.sts  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr,  MlELCHER.  Mr,  Inouye.  and  Mr. 
DeConcini  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


Rabbi    Sharfman's    appearance    here 
toda\'. 

Rabbi  Sharfman  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing rabbis  in  Brooklyn  and  in  New- 
York  City.  For  45  years  he  has  been 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Young  Israel  of 
Flatbush  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
that  time  in  the  development  of  the 
Young  Israel  movement.  He  is  respect- 
ed for  his  scholarship  and  for  his  work 
in  the  Jewish  community  and  in  the 
community  at  large,  he  is  revered  for 
his  w  isdom  and  he  is  loved  for  his  com- 
passion and  insight. 

The  rabbi's  accomplishments  in  the 
Flatbush  community  are  legendary. 
The  establishment  of  the  'Vaad  Hara- 
bonim  and  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flat- 
bush, the  Flatbush  Eruv.  the  Mikvah. 
and  the  Gemilath  Chasodim  of  Flat- 
bush are  some  of  his  monumental 
achievements. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  the  over- 
all Jewish  community  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  and  chairman  of  the  New- 
York  State  Kosher  Advisory  Board, 

In  addition.  Rabbi  Sharfman  is  pres- 
ently a  tnember  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Aged  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
cited  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  his 
work  during  'World  'War  II  in  both 
Europe  and  North  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
rabbi  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sharf- 
man and  a  delegation  from  Young 
Israel  of  Flatbush  and  I  would  like  to 
welcome  them  to  Washington  as  well. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Sharfinan  in 
this  the  final  year  of  their  45  years  of 
service  to  our  community.  This  is  a 
particular  honor  for  me  in  that  it  was 
Rabbi  Sharfman  who  presided  at  our 
wedding.  To  be  in  the  glow  of  Rabbi 
Sharfman's  sun  has  been  both  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor  for  Iris  and  me.  'We 
know  of  no  one  for  whom  we  have 
more  respect.  On  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity and  in  the  presence  of  my  col- 
leagues I  would  like  to  say  thank  you 
to  Rabbi  Sharfman  for  your  contribu- 
tion to  making  Brooklyn  the  very  spe- 
cial place  that  it  is.  When  you  move  to 
Israel  we  will  rniss  you  dearly. 


!^-\BBI  SOLOMON  J.  SHARFMAN 
(Mr.     SCHUMER     asked     and     was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  introduce 
to'my  colleagues  today's  visiting  chap- 
lain Rabbi  Solornon  J.  Sharfman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  House  Chap- 
lain    Reverend    Ford    for    arranging 


DECEMBER        DEPLOYMENT       OF 
PERSHING      II      AND      GROUND- 
LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 
(Mr.    RATCHFORD   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  deep  concern 
about  the  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
•Western  Europe  in  December.  I  am 
heartened  bv  recent  initiatives  on 
both  sides  at  the  INF  talks  in  Geneva 
and  applaud  the  President  for  his  Sep- 
tember 26  U.N.  proposal.  However,  de- 
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spite    the    limited    progress    that    has 

*,ikr.M  pill  .  ;ii  Geneva.  I  am  doubtful 
'hi'  ;iii  aKrttinerU  can  be  worked  out 
biliirr  deployment  begins  in  Decem- 
brr 

I'hrrtliirt  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  pro- 
puM  At-  deUy  deployment  of  these 
rni..  lies  to  allow  our  negotiators  in 
(itiif.  :i  sniirr  time  to  work  out  an 
;tt;r<  trnt  ri'  !!  wp  lose  the  opportunity 
l.ir  an  agreement  by  deploying  in  De- 
( t  [iibrr.  we  will  .suffer  a  major  setback 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  A 
delay  would  put  the  United  States  in  a 
prai  .  k'  1  pinn  role,  ease  current  strains 
v.iaiin  the  NATO  alliance,  and  in  no 
way  jeopardize  the  interim  security  of 
our  European  allies 


!'R!S!in-NI     KlAciAN     !(H1K     !!!! 
H!(  -H  I    AC/I  I().\    IN   C.Hl-..\\i)A 

(Mr  HlAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIACicil  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  a  picture  can  be 
worth  a  thousand  words.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  saw  the  picture  of 
one  of  the  first  American  students 
evacuated  from  Grenada  kneeling  and 
giving  thanks  when  he  arrived  on 
American  soil  in  Charleston.  S.C.  His 
actions  and  the  statements  of  support 
and  thanks  made  by  other  returning 
Americans  in  my  mind  provides  the 
most  dramatic  justification  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  in  Gre- 
nada. 

Who  can  find  fault  with  a  policy 
which  seeks  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
which  could  affect  American  citizens? 
What  was  one  to  do— wait  until  the 
Cubans  established  a  strong  foothold 
in  Grenada  and  than  made  our  citi- 
zens their  hostages?  No;  I  contend  the 
President  took  precisely  the  right 
action  and  whenever  possible  when  we 
deal  with  our  Communist  adversaries 
we  must  operate  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

The  six  American  servicemen  who 
have  died  to  save  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans deserve  our  Nation's  highest 
praise  and  gratitude.  They  were  patri- 
ots of  the  highest  order.  In  many  re- 
spects the  American  mission  in  Grena- 
da has  been  accomplished  and  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  committed 
to  ending  our  military  involvement  as 
soon  as  possible. 

For  those  who  would  be  critical  of 
what  we  did  in  Grenada— just  remem- 
ber the  words  and  actions  of  those 
Americans  whose  very  lives  may  have 
been  saved  because  of  it.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  engage  in  partisan  second 
guessing. 


minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  lost  constituents  last  Sunday  in 
Beirut.  I  lost  two.  and  have  had  two 
wounded  so  far.  They  were  just  boys. 

I  traveled  to  Beirut  on  two  occa- 
sions, July  4  and  5,  and  then  again  just 
3  short  weeks  ago.  I  knew  those  boys.  I 
ate  with  them,  I  played  volley  ball 
with  them,  and  I  talked  with  them. 

But  I  rise  today  to  honor  a  man  who 
made  a  profound  impre.ssion  upon  me, 
and  I  did  not  really  know  whether 
Douglass  was  his  first  name  or  his  last 
name.  It  really  did  not  matter.  I  saw 
him,  I  knew  him.  I  knew  him  as  big. 
wonderful  black  Douglass.  He  was  spe- 
cial. 

And  so  to  the  family  of  F.  B.  Doug- 
lass of  Cataumet.  Mass..  I  want  to  say 
that  this  Member  was  proud  to  have 
known  him.  He  is  what  the  corps  is  all 
about.  A  21-year  marine,  he  was  tough, 
and  he  was  warm.  He  was  strong,  and 
he  was  caring.  He  was  only  6  feet  5, 
but  he  stood  10  feet  tall.  He  was  their 
Sergeant  Major,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  our  paths  crossed. 


WHAT  KIND  ()1     i'(  i!  \C\ 

!'H!  SIDhNTV 


WM 


SOT.  MAJ.  F.  B.  DOUGLASS 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addr€'ss  the  House  for  1 


WRIGHT  PAIMAN  CREDIT 

UNION    SELLS    OLYMPIC    COINS 
AND  DONATES  PROFITS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  Wright 
Patman  Congressional  Federal  Credit 
Union  is  one  of  the  first  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  to  begin  sell- 
ing Olympic  commemorative  coins 
minted  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Pres- 
ently only  the  1983  silver  dollar  coins 
are  available  but  after  the  first  of  the 
year  the  1984  silver  dollar  and  gold  10 
dollar  coins  will  be  on  sale. 

I  am  hopeful  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  most  of  their  staff  will 
buy  an  Olympic  coin  since  $10  of  the 
sale  price  of  every  dollar  coin  and  $50 
of  every  gold  coin  goes  directly  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  games.  In  addition, 
the  Wright  Patman  Credit  Union, 
which  bought  the  Olympic  coins  in 
bulk  at  a  di.scount.  will  donate  all 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  coins  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  That  means 
our  Olympic  athletes  will  get  a  double 
helping  of  financial  aid  from  the 
credit  union  and  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  every  financial  insti- 
tution followed  the  example  of  the 
Wright  Patman  Federal  Credit  Union 
and  sold  Olympic  coins  on  a  nonprofit 
bases,  our  Olympic  teams  would  never 
again  have  to  worry  about  enough 
money  to  train  Americas'  athletes. 


liMi.  liAiiKiiN  ii.^K(  d  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day I  spoke  to  this  body,  asking  why 
we  did  not  accept  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ments  offer  to  receive  our  wounded 
marines  at  the  hospitals  in  Israel,  es- 
pecially the  one  in  Haifa  only  30  min- 
utes away. 

I  asked  at  that  time  what  kind  of  a 
policy  led  to  this  decision.  I  have  now 
learned  some  new  information.  You  re- 
member the  first  pictures  that  came 
back  from  Beirut  after  that  Sunday 
morning  bombing?  We  saw'  pictures  of 
our  young  marines  sifting  through  the 
rubble  trying  to  pick  up  pieces  of  con- 
crete, to  lift  them  off  by  hand. 

What  I  now  have  learned  is  that 
Israel  offered  special  teams,  specially 
trained  teams,  to  come  and  move  that 
rubble.  I  understand  that  they  have 
special  equipment  that  they  designed 
that  is  inflatable  to  move  this  con- 
crete. They  have  special  .sonar  devices 
to  locate  individuals  who  may  be 
buried,  and  they  have  special  oxygen 
devices  to  get  air  to  indivi(iuals 
trapped  under  this  type  of  debris. 

Just  3  hours  after  the  bombing,  the 
Israeli  Government  offered  that  as- 
sistance and  it  was  turned  down.  Unbe- 
lievable as  that  sounds— it  was  turned 
down.  Now  we  will  never  know  wheth- 
er or  not  these  teams  could  have  saved 
additional  American  lives,  but  why  did 
we  not  accept  that  offer? 

So  on  Tuesday  I  asked  the  question. 
I  said.  "Mr.  President,  what  kind  of 
policy  led  to  the  decision  to  not  accept 
the  offer  to  utilize  the  hospital  in 
Haifa?  "  Today  I  ask  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  kind  of  policy  led  to  the  de- 
cision to  not  accept  the  offer  of  Israel 
to  use  these  specialized  teams  to  help 
clear  the  rubble  and  perhaps  save  ad- 
ditional American  lives?  What  kind  of 
policy.  Mr.  President? 


THANK  GOU  i  OH  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Grenada  and  the  situation  there,  the 
world  screams  at  us.  Nations  overseas 
which  we  have  defended  with  our  bil- 
lions and  with  our  blood  condemn  us. 

The  news  media  at  home  howls  be- 
cause for  a  brief  moment  in  our  histo- 
ry they  have  been  denied  access  to  the 
battlefield. 

Members  of  Congress  fret  and  carp. 

What  would  have  been  said  by  them 
and  us  if  we  had  yielded  those  bright, 
young  Americans  to  the  Cuban  bayo- 
net?   What    a    beautiful    sight    to    see 


those,  our  youthful  countrymen,  kiss 
the  soil  of  South  Carolina  with  praise 
and  thanks  on  their  lips. 

On  Grenada.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as  a 
Democrat  stand  with  my  President 
and  say  thank  God  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 


WHAT  IS  IT  FOR? 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  use 
the  casual  phrase  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  of  1.000 
Americans  who  were  on  Grenada  at 
the  time  that  the  bloodthirsty  Com- 
mies took  over  the  country  and  had 
their  cutthroat  custody  for  several 
days,  not  one  was  blindfolded,  not  one 
was  tied  up,  not  one  was  harmed  in 
any  way  that  we  know  about? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Americans'  lives 
that  were  in  danger  on  Grenada  ap- 
parently were  not  the  ones  who  were 
already  there.  The  American  lives  en- 
dangered on  Grenada  were  those  who 
were  .sent  there  to  die,  and  did  die. 

Aside  from  making  the  Russians 
look  better  in  Afghanistan,  and 
making  our  Constitution  look  worse  in 
the  United  States,  what  is  it  for? 


appropriated  by  this  body  during  the 
coming  months. 

While  I  am  disappointed  by  the 
Senate  action,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  momentum  we  had  gained  in  the 
House.  I  have  no  regrets  about  the 
time  and  effort  I  put  into  this  battle 
over  the  past  6  years.  I  believe  history 
will  prove  that  yesterday's  Senate  vote 
was  a  step  backward  from  a  responsi- 
ble energy  policy. 

I  would  only  add  my  thanks  to  all 
the  supporters  of  Clinch  River  who 
have  helped  me  over  the  years  and  in 
particular  Senator  Howard  Baker  for 
his  personal  commitment  to  this 
project.  We  put  our  hearts  and  minds 
into  this  effort,  and  even  though  we 
did  not  prevail.  I  am  proud  of  the 
battle  we  waged. 


damage  our  relations  with  our  friends 
throughout  this  hemisphere  and  the 
world. 

Saving  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  good  and  a 
sound  policy,  and  I  commend  it.  But 
taking  over  a  government  and  taking 
over  a  country  is  not.  If  our  goal  is  to 
save  lives.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
evacuate  all  remaining  Americans  who 
wish  to  leave  and  we  should  leave,  but 
we  have  no  business  choosing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Grenada. 


ACTION  ON  el.l.NCH  RIVER 
BREEDER  REACTOR  REGRET- 
TABLE 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  not  only  this 
year,  but  over  the  past  6'';  years  that 
we  have  worked  to  maintain  this  tech- 
nology. As  most  Members  know,  the 
Senate  yesterday  by  vote  of  56  to  40 
tabled  further  consideration  of  the  al- 
ternative financing  plan  and  further 
funding  for  this  project.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  given  the  budgetary 
concern  of  the  present,  that  action  es- 
sentially halts  the  Clinch  River 
project  for  at  lea.st  the  near  term. 

I  think  the  action  is  most  regrettable 
first  because  I  believe  we  will  eventual- 
ly build  a  breeder  reactor  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  It  is  an  attractive  and  a 
feasible  technology  that  incorporates 
con.servation  of  existing  fuel  as  well  as 
improved  operating  efficiency  and 
safety,  second,  because  the  taxpayers 
have  now  lost  any  tangible  benefits 
from  the  more  than  $1.6  billion  invest- 
ed in  the  project.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  advised  me  that  they  are 
now  drawing  up  termination  plans  for 
Clinch  River.  Those  steps  will  add  an- 
other $250  million  or  more  to  the  final 
cost,  and  those  funds  will  have  to  be 


QUESTIONS  PRESIDENT  MUST 
ANSWER  TONIGHT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  President  will  address  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  These  are  questions  he 
must  answer: 

Why  are  our  military  forces  in  Leba- 
non? 

What   is  our  mission— our  objective 

in  Lebanon? 

Are  there  nonmilitary  means  to  ac- 
complish this  mission? 

Is  our  mi-ssion  achievable  through 
military  means? 

If  there  is  no  alternative  but  the 
military,  then  do  we  have  the  military 
resources  to  accomplish  our  objective? 

Who  will  oppose  our  military  forces 
and  what  are  their  capabilities  to  deny 
us  success? 

Will  devoting  our  resources  to  this 
task  weaken  our  ability  to  meet  other 
more  important  national  security 
needs? 

What  will  be  the  consequences  if  we 

succeed? 
What  will  be  the  consequences  if  we 

fail? 

How  long  will  it  take  to  accomplish 
this  mission? 

What  will  be  its  cost? 

What  will  be  its  cost  in  American 
lives? 

Are  the  American  people  prepared 
and  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  and 
pay  this  cost? 


WE  HAVE  NO  BUSINESS  CHOOS- 
ING THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
GRENADA 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  do  not  leave  Grenada 
immediately,  the  long  term  conse- 
quences   of    that    invasion    will    badly 


A  BACKGROUND  UPDATE  ON 
THE  EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  a  lot  .said  on  the  floor  today 
about  the  action  in  Grenada.  As  the 
only  representative  in  the  Congress 
from  the  region  of  the  English-speak- 
ing eastern  Caribbean.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  again  of  the  two 
points  I  have  been  stressing  over  the 
past  2  days:  First,  we  must  not  confuse 
the  eastern  Caribbean,  with  its  history 
of  democratic  rule,  with  other  areas  of 
the  world,  like  Latin  and  Central 
America,  where  democracy  has  been  a 
fleeting  experience  at  best.  Second,  we 
must  look  to  the  history  of  these  is- 
lands to  sec  that  the  genesis  of  the  sit- 
uation can  be  traced  to  the  defenseless 
state  these  islands  were  left  in  when 
Britain  pulled  out  after  300  years  of 
colonial  rule  and  exploitation. 

Britain  pulled  out  of  that  chain  of 
small  islands  for  pragmatic  economic 
reasons:  They  were  no  longer  profita- 
ble. The  rationale  was  independence, 
but  Britain  left  those  small  islands, 
her  former  colonies,  woefully  unpre- 
pared for  nationhood— without  ade- 
quate protections  against  aggression 
from  within  or  without,  and  without 
the  basic  economic  tools— infrastruc- 
ture, utilities,  roads,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals, that  any  nation,  no  matter  how 
small,  must  have  to  survi\e.  Let  us 
face  facts:  The  best  defense  against 
anarchy  and  aggression  in  any  form  is 
a  .strong  equitable  economy. 

The  problems  in  Grenada  grew  out 
of  the  void  left  by  the  British.  And  we 
have  just  been  plain  lucky  that  there 
have  not  been  more  Grenada's  already 
among  tho.se  struggling  islands.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  strength  of  the  people  of 

these  islands  that  there  have  not  been 

more. 


PRESS       PITS       CONSERVATIVES 
AGAINST     LIBERALS     ON     GRE- 
NADA 
(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute.) 
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Mrs  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, m  thi.s  mornings  Washington  Post, 
an  article  accuses  conservative  Repub- 
licans of  tnjoyins  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  indeed,  being  in  Heaven,  be- 
cause this  Nation  faces  difficult  times 
In  tnternational  events. 

Well,  I  am  a  conservative  Republi- 
can, and  like  liberal  Democrats  and 
other  conservative  Republicans,  I  have 
mourned  the  deaths  of  our  fallen  sons. 
i.'id  !'i  accuse  any  group  or  any  party, 
sour.s  or  mine,  is  wrong. 

But  let  us  listen  how  this  canard  is 
based.  First  of  all.  it  is  based  on  going 
into  Grenada.  No  other  President,  this 
column  says,  would  have  done  that. 
Well.  I  would  not  distrust  Democratic 
Presidents  that  much.  I  would  hope 
that  any  President  would  rescue  these 
young  men  and  women  who  kissed  the 
ground  as  they  came  back  to  this  free 
Nation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
gratuitous  insult  in  this  column  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Dominica.  Perhaps 
this  columnist  was  not  familiar  with 
either  that  country  or  that  leader,  but 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  and 
were  and  have  welcomed  the  strong 
leadership  she  and  President  Reagan 
have  shown. 


THE     PHK.^IIU  N  rS     ACTION     ON 

RFS(  IF-     Ml.^SlON    IN    f.RP^N.'XDA 

,1!   S  1  !!■  U-!) 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "God 
bless  America.  God  bless  Reagan.  God 
bless  our  military."  These  are  the 
words  of  one  of  the  American  medical 
students  returning  from  Grenada,  and 
1  would  suggest  that  they  eloquently 
respond  to  the  cacophony  of  criticism 
that  rained  down  on  the  President  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  in  terms  of  his  courageous  action 
in  Grenada. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
disgusted  to  hear  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  television  in  the  last  couple 
of  days  say.  "We  can't  trust  this  Presi- 
dent." that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  students  were  in  danger,  and 
that  somehow  we  should  listen  to  the 
chancellor  of  a  university  who  stands 
to  make  money  if  in  fact  he  can  keep 
those  students  there  rather  than 
having  action  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  recall  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  criticizing  President  Carter 
when  we  tried  to  re.scue  our  citizens  in 
Iran.  Yet.  unfortunately,  in  this  in- 
stance, some  have  sought  to  receive 
some  political  capital  from  criticizing 
this  President. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. This  is  a  lime  when  the  President 
made  a  courageous  decision.  The  facts 
have  proven  him  to  be  right.  We 
should    remember    that    those    words. 


God  bless  America.  God  bless 
Reagan.  God  bless  our  military."  were 
not  uttered  by  the  citizens  in  our  Em- 
bassv  in  Iran  for  over  1  year. 


DISTURBINC;      .-^lArFMENTS      ON 
LEBANON  AN!)  C'tRFNADA 

OFFSET      BY      S  I  A  I  t  ."^M  AN.-^H  IP 
OF  HOUSE  LEADPRSHIP 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  few  days  I  have  listened  in 
this  Chamber  to  my  colleagues'  reac- 
tions to  the  recent  events  in  Lebanon 
and  Grenada. 

I  was  disturbed  by  some  of  their 
statements. 

They  were  angry  and  were  quick  to 
criticize  and  condemn. 

They  refused  to  rise  above  partisan 
politics  and  rally  around  a  greater 
cause— our  Nation  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

Instead  they  lashed  out  to  find  fault 
and  lay  the  blame  .somewhere,  any- 
where, while  more  than  200  of  our  ma 
rines  lay  dead  in  the  rubble  of  the 
military  headquarters  in  Beirut. 

Speaker  O'Neill,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  patriotism  and  your 
statesmanship. 

You  have  risen  above  partisan  poli- 
tics during  this  time  of  tragedy.  What 
a  shame  many  others  did  not  follow 
your  lead. 

I.  too.  want  to  be  a  patriot  first  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  long  remem- 
ber and  follow  your  example. 

Lest  we  not  forget  we  are  charged 
with  represent inc  the  United  Stales 
and  its  citizen.^ 


stand  you  have  taken  in  the  last  2  or  3 
days  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  and  I  for  one  respect  your  lead- 
ership in  these  difficult  days. 

I  have  heard  this  country  savaged  in 
the  last  few  days  and  President 
Reagan  accused  of  incredible  things. 
We  have  been  called  mad,  we  have 
been  called  outlaws,  we  have  been 
called  bandits,  and  we  have  heard  our 
Nation  compared  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
Afghanistan.  I  do  not  think  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people 
really  agrees  with  that.  I  think  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American 
people— indeed  of  the  free  world- 
agree  with  that  young  man  who  got 
off  the  plane  last  night  from  Grenada, 
bent  over  and  kis.sed  the  ground,  and 
then  said.  "God  bless  America.  " 

He  said  he  had  been  a  dove  all  his 
life  and  he  just  wanted  everybody  to 
know  that  he  respected  the  rangers, 
the  marines,  and  the  U.S.  military  for 
the  job  they  are  doing  for  all  of  us. 
Well,  so  do  I. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  I  will 
bet  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  around  this 
world  who  would  say.  God  help  the 
world  if  there  was  not  a  United  States 
of  America  that  was  willing  to  take 
the  heat  and  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  light  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  democracy  alive, 
not  only  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  but 
throughout  the  world.  " 

Above  all.  God  bless  America. 


COMMENDING  HOl'Sl  .si'FAKER 
AND  PRIME  MINKS  ILR  OF 
DOMINICA  FOR  STAND  ON 
GRENADA 

(Mr  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  a 
previous  speaker,  Mr.  Lundine.  quote  a 
student  returning  from  Grenada 
saying.  God  bless  America.  God  bless 
Reagan,  God  bless  the  armed  .services" 
for  .saving  lives  as  quoted  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

I  agree  with  Dan  and  I  would  only 
like  to  add.  God  bless  Eugenia 
Charles  for  her  leadership  and  for 
standing  tall.  "  I  think,  as  one  of  the 
previous  speakers,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin),  pointed 
out  so  well.  Prime  Minister  Charles 
was  savaged  in  this  morning's  paper  by 
a  journalist  who  did  not  really  respect 
or  understand  the  Congress  stand  that 
Eugenia  Charles  took  on  behalf  of 
eastern  Caribbean  countries  and  the 
cau.se  of  democracy  in  our  hemisphere. 
I  want  to  say  God  bless  Speaker 
O'Neill.  God  bless  you  for  taking  the 


RETURNING  STUDENT  CONFIRMS 
SERIOUSNESS  OF  STUDENTS' 
SITUATION  IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  to  the  allegations 
that  were  made  in  the  well  of  this 
House  yesterday  lo  the  effect  that  the 
students  in  Grenada  were  actually 
very  secure  and  very  safe,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  us  to  go  in. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  of  those 
students.  Randall  Tressler.  a  first-year 
student.  He  said  this: 

I  spoke  witti  a  lot  of  Granadians  on  campus 
and  they  .said  they  were  alraid.  The  airport 
wa.s  closed,  with  no  sure  way  for  us  to  get 
out.  They  lifted  the  curfew  for  4  hours  and 
four  of  us  went  out  for  food.  We  ran  the 
entire  distance  lo  a  store  and  were  met  by  a 
military  officer  with  a  submachine  gun.  It 
was  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  of 
American  parents  today  who  are  very 
grateful  that  Ronald  Reagan  leads  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  and  not 
some  of  the  liberal  Decocrats  who 
spoke  yesterday. 


minute   and   lo   revise   and  extend   his 
remarks, 

Mr  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  the  students  return- 
ing from  Grenada,  let  us  remember 
the  words  of  some  of  our  leftist  col- 
leagues yesterday; 

■  There  is  no  clear,  direct  threat  to 
U.S.  medical  students,"  said  one  of  our 
colleagues. 

Another  said,  "Our  action  is  immor- 
al, illegal,  and  unconstitutional."  Fi- 
nally, one  of  our  colleagues  went  so 
far  as  to  say.  "There  is  no  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  we  are  doing  in  Gre- 
nada from  what  the  Soviets  have  done 
in  Afghanistan,"  and  another  Member 
compared  our  marines'  heroism  deri- 
sively to  a  grade  B  movie. 

The  fact  is.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Ameri- 
ca's vita!  interests  and  literally  Ameri- 
can lives  are  jeopardized  by  this  dan- 
gerous attitude  that  presumes  Amen 
can  foreign  policy  is  always  wrong  and 
the  projection  of  force  is  always  im- 
moral. 

The  facts  prove  otherwise.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Iran  proves  otherwise,  Gre- 
nada proves  otherwi.se.  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  otherwise 

1  (!,=)(  I 


STAIl-MiN!    BY   LlBLKAlJb  ON 
GRENADA  REFUTED 

(Mr.   WEBER   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THANKS  TO  A  COrRAGFOUS 

PRESIDKNI 
(.Mr    (iREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  as  President  of  this  coun- 
try someone  who  is  willing  to  show  the 
strength  and  the  independence  which 
has  traditionally  been  the  character 
and  nature  of  this  country. 

As  we  stand  here  today  as  Americans 
and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can lives  were  in  danger  in  a  country 
that  had  essentially  gone  into  a  level 
of  terrorism  equal  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions which  have  confronted  Marxist 
takeovers,  that  a  country's  rights  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try were  being  usurped  by  a  Cuban 
effort  to  dominate  the  military  action 
in  that  country;  as  we  stand  here 
today,  we  also  recognize  that  finally 
we  have  in  the  President  of  this  coun- 
try someone  who  is  willing  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  when  American  lives  are 
at  stake,  we  will  not  tolerate  any  inter- 
ference. When  a  country  is  threatened 
by  a  Cuban  takeover,  we  will  not  toler- 
ate interference. 

It  is  our  obligation  as  a  nation  to 
defend  Americans  wherever  they  may 
be  and  anyone  who  stands  here  and 
says  that  Americans  should  be  given 
over  to  the  type  of  terrorism  that  was 
occurring  in  Grenada  totally  fails  to 
understand  the  purposes  and  the 
nature  of  this  country. 


MESSAGE  OF  STUDENTS  HOME 

FROM  GRENADA 
(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  a-sked  and 
was   given   permission    to   address   the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.* 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  couple  days  we 
have  heard  Members  in  this  Chamber 
and  others  throughout  the  world  criti- 
cize the  President  for  our  involvement 
in  Grenada.  We  have  heard  the  terms 
"warmonger  and.  "gunboat  diploma- 
cy" used. 

Well,  last  night  we  saw  the  results  of 
that  action.  Students  were  getting  off 
the  plane.  They  were  kissing  the 
ground.  They  were  saying.  "God  bless 
America."  'fhey  were  thanking  the 
President  for  sending  in  tlie  marines 
and  the  rangers.  That  speaks  for  itself. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  rather  most  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  on  behalf  of  those 
students  who  were  freed  just  yester- 
day. "Well  done  Mr  President.' 

A  PREMATURE 

DEMONSTRATION 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberal 
demonstrators  across  the  country  are 
criticizing  the  action  taken  in  Gre- 
nada. In  my  own  district  on  Tuesday, 
the  dav  of  the  invasion,  my  staff  got  a 
call  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an- 
nouncing that  there  would  be  a  dem- 
onstration and  pre.ss  conference  in 
Little  Rock  today  in  opposition  to  the 
Grenadian  action.  This  was  3  hours 
before  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
even  got  any  sort  of  official  word  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

They  had  already  made  up  their 
minds" that  they  were  going  to  demon- 
strate against  this  President  and  this 
administration  before  the  facts  were 
even  known.  This  is  partisan,  baseless 
opposition,  from  people  who  are  so 
eager  to  undermine  the  President  that 
thev  cannot  hear  what  the  students 
are  saying.  They  cannot  see  the  stu- 
dents kissing  the  ground  when  they 
returned  to  this  country.  They  cannot 
see  that  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets 
are  encroaching  into  that  region  and 
depriving  the  freedoms  of  those  small 
countries  down  there  in  that  area. 
Thev  just  cannot  see  because  they  are 
so  busy  and  so  blinded  by  their  desire 
to  undermine  this  administration  and 
this  President  and  they  are  so  willing 
to  do  it  before  the  facts  come  in.  They 
have  got  their  minds  made  up. 


too  long  ago  that  every  American  citi- 
zen went  through  a  prolonged  period 
where  anguish  tore  at  each  American 
heart  as  we  awaited  the  outcome  of 
our  fellow  American  citizens  who  were 
held  hostage  in  Iran.  That  anguish 
was  amplified  when  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  those  American  citizens. 

That  anguish  that  was  felt  then  is 
now  replaced  by  a  great  sense  of  relief, 
when  in  a  similar  Grenada  situation 
our  fellow  American  citizens  went 
through  a  brief  period  comparatively 
in  worrying  about  their  fellow  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  even  though  other 
fellow  American  citizens  again  lost 
their  lives,  the  objective  was  met.  the 
saving  of  American  lives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  thanked  for  not  allowing  histo- 
ry to  be  repeated. 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  ACTED 

COURAGEOUSLY  IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
U.S.  forces  went  into  Grenada,  we 
were  given  two  reasons  for  that.  The 
first  reason  was  we  were  asked  by  the 
states  in  that  area  to  intervene. 

The  second  reason  was  that  we  were 
going  to  rescue  American  citizens 
whose  freedom  and  lives  were  in 
danger. 

Both  of  those  reasons  have  been 
ridiculed  and  criticized  on  this  floor.  I 
think  disgustingly  so;  but  let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

We  were,  in  fact,  asked  by  the  neigh- 
boring nations  to  go  into  that  country. 
Those  are  free  nations  with  long 
democratic  traditions.  They  have  been 
extremely  supportive  of  what  we  have 
done  over  the  last  couple  of  days. 

And  what  does  that  earn  them  on 
this  floor?  It  earns  them  demeaning 
speeches  from  people  who  ought  to 
know  better. 

Second.  Americans  have  been  res- 
cued, and  what  did  they  say  when 
they  came  home?  They  said  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  that  they  were  grate- 
ful for  the  military,  that  they  were 
grateful  to  President  Reagan  for 
having  accomplished  this  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  acted 
courageously.  He  made  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  protect  our 
citizens  throughout  the  world. 


ANGUISH  AND  RELIEF 

iMr    GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 

penni-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and   to   revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 


WHY  NO  LIVE  AMMUNITION  FOR 
OUR  M.ARINES  IN  BEIRUT? 

I  Mr,  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  HUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  speaks  to  the  American 
people  this  evening,  there  are  several 
questions  I  hope  he  will  answer. 

First,  if  my  information  is  accurate, 
why  did  we  refuse  the  aid  of  the  Is- 
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raelis  to  use  a  hospital  which  was  only 
30  minutes  away  to  save  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers? 

Second,  why  did  we  refuse  aid  of- 
fered by  the  Israelis  to  help  uncover 
the  rubble  of  the  destroyed  Marine 
barracks  so  that  we  could  save  Ameri- 
can lives? 

Moreover,  there  are  rumors,  and  I 
hope  they  are  false,  that  our  marines 
did  not  have  live  ammunition  in  their 
rifles.  If  this  is  true,  what  order  was 
given  those  men  so  they  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  carry  live  am- 
munition? 

We  now  have  reports  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  marines  fired  any 
bullets  at  the  pickup  truck  as  it  broke 
through  the  gates. 

I  hope  the  President  provides  an  ex- 
planation to  the  American  people  this 
evening. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
concerning  our  refusal  of  Israeli 
rescue  equipment  and  I  think  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  same  reason  that 
our  military  leaders  did  not  get  togeth 
er  with  the  Israeli  military  leaders  to 
slop  some  of  the  confrontations  that 
took  place  in  Lebanon  last  year.  That 
was  due  to  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
in  my  estimation,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  it.  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  And  I  think  our  people 
need  and  deserve  those  answers. 


RESOLUTION    CALI,1NG    FOR    IM 
MEDIATE       WITHDRAWAL       OF 
OUR  FORCES  FROM  GRENADA 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  "U.S. 
Says  Grenada  Invasion  Is  Succeeding." 
That  is  the  headline  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  Radio  reports  this  morn- 
ing said  that  the  fighting  in  Grenada 
should  be  over  sometime  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Grenada.  If 
our  Government  is  to  be  believed,  our 
troops  are  no  longer  needed  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  classroom  teacher, 
I  was  embarassed  for  the  President 
when  he  said  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  invading  Grenada  was  to  preserve 
the  constitution  which  the  British 
left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  did  not 
govern  the  colonies  with  a  constitu- 
tion, and  the  reason  is  simple,  they 
have  no  constitution.  The  constitution 
is  an  American  innovation.  The  Brit 
ish  are  not  governed  by  a  constitution. 

Now,  if  that  is  just  a  little  part  of 


the  misinformation  which  comes  from 
our  head  of  state,  what  are  they  really 
telling  us  about  our  real  mission  in 
Grenada? 

We  cannot  allow  this  Nation  to  once 
again  pursue  a  diplomacy  of  troops 
and  gunships.  That  brand  of  diploma- 
cy was  discredited  long  ago.  along  with 
the  "big  stick." 

We  need  to  bring  the  troops  back 
home. 


THE         STAKES         ARE         MUCH 

HIGHER    IN   LEBANON  THAN   IN 

GRENADA 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Russo)  in  saying  that  I  look 
forward  tonight  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  American  people  regard- 
ing Lebanon  and  Grenada. 

A  message  from  the  President  on 
Lebanon  is  long  overdue.  I  rise  today, 
because  for  weeks  I  have  been  talking 
about  Lebanon  and  the  tragedy  that, 
as  I  see  it,  has  unfolded  there.  Frank- 
ly, there  are  some  questions  that  must 
be  answered. 

In  Grenada  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  American  lives  were  in 
danger,  he  had  no  choice.  In  Lebanon 
the  issue  is  much  less  clear.  In  Leba 
non  the  stakes  are  much  higher.  In 
Lebanon,  the  questions  go  much 
deeper.  If  the  President  makes  an 
error  tonight  and  glosses  over  and 
skims  over  and  just  hits  the  highlights 
on  Lebanon,  shame  on  him. 

He  is  missing  an  opportunity  to- 
night, unless  he  tells  us  what  is  at 
stake  in  Lebanon,  why  our  Marines  are 
there,  what  is  their  mission  and  how- 
many  lives  we  are  willing  to  lose  to  ac- 
complish the  goals. 

I  wish  the  President  well.  I  and  the 
Nation  will  listen  closely  tonight  and 
respond  tomorrow. 


THE  RELIEF  AND  APPRECIATION 

OF    THE     AMERICAN     MEDICAL 

STUDENTS  IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.    HARTNETT    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  my  hometown  of  Charleston. 
S.C,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  .safely  landed 
medical  students  from  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  in  Charleston,  that  little 
sleepy  town  in  the  lazy  old  South,  all 
the  national  media  had  as.sembled 
with  their  microphones  and  cameras 
and  lights  and  pads  to  record  the  re- 
marks of  those  students  as  they  got 
off  that  plane,  denouncing  the  invas- 
ion of  their  sleepy  little  island  in  the 
Caribbean  where  they  were  learning 
to  practice  medicine,  but  much  to  the 


chagrin  of  the  national  news  media,  no 
greater  patriotic  display  has  been  w-it- 
ne-ssed  by  the  national  media  in  this 
country  since  our  returning  prisoners 
of  war  from  Vietnam  and  our  hostages 
from  Iran  have  returned  safely  to  the 
American  soil. 

You  know  how  proud  and  surprised 
those  bright  young  students  must 
have  been  as  they  hid  fearing  for  their 
lives  in  those  dormitories  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  their  door,  and  they 
opened  the  door,  and  there  was  a 
bright,  smiling  face  of  an  American 
GI,  and  he  said,  "Hi,  students,  we  are 
Americans,  Do  you  want  to  go  home?" 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  same 
party  that  gave  us  John  Kennedy,  the 
great  Democrat  President  who  said, 
you  know-,  let  every  nation  know  we 
will  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
aid  any  friend,  and  oppose  any  foe. 
that  same  party  that  gave  us  John 
Kennedy  has  given  us  some  of  the 
rhetoric  which  you  have  heard  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  morn- 
ing, 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ERRONEOUS  COMPARISON  OF 
AFGHANISTAN  AND  GRENADA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  today,  two  Members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  took  to  this  well 
during  1  minute  speeches  and  com- 
pared the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan with  what  is  turning  out  to  be  the 
liberation  of  Grenada. 

I  believe  that  those  two  individuals 
owe  an  apology  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Afghanistan.  They  owe  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  Afghani  people  who  are  ex- 
periencing one  of  the  greatest  geno- 
cides of  this  century,  a  genocide  perpe- 
trated by  Soviet  invaders. 

I  think  they  spoke  hastily.  Perhaps 
they  too  now  realize  that  they  spoke 
hastily.  I  would  be  willing  to  convey 
their  apology  to  these  fighting  for 
their  lives  in  Afghanistan. 

I  would  be  willing  to  convey  their 
apology  to  the  U.S.  marines  and  rang- 
ers who,  it  now  seems,  have  been  wel- 
comed as  liberators.  There  may  be 
some  similarities  indeed,  not  the  kind 
that  were  thought  of  by  tho.se  two  in- 
dividuals who  took  to  the  well:  but  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Post  is  a 
headline  story  that  a  top  Soviet  gener- 
al directed  the  bloody  coup  in  Grena- 
da. 

A  four-star  Soviet  general,  acting  as  Rus- 
sian Ambas-sador  to  Grenada,  mastermined 
last  weeks  bloody  coup  on  the  Caribbean 
island.  U.S.  intelligence  officials  told  the 
Post  last  night. 

Gen.  Gennadi  Sazhenev  is  described  in 
U.S.  files  a-s  one  of  the  Soviet's  top  special 
ists  in  covert  action.  He  is  attached  to  the 


Kremlin's     military      intelligence     branch 
known  as  GRU. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  his  Grenadian 
henchmen.  Lt.  Col.  Hubert  Lane,  was  the 
man  who  actually  carried  out  the  assassina- 
tion of  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop. 

They  say  he  then  embarked  on  the  brutal 
slaughter  of  at  least  18  children. 

It  was  last  weeks  gri.sly  coup  that  trig- 
gered the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  lies  the  only  simi- 
larity. Soviet  brutalit.*  is  present  in 
both  Afghanistan  and  Grenada. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  AND  t'NIN- 

FORMED      COMMENTS      ABOUT 
GRENADA 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
destructive,  irresponsible  and  unin- 
formed comments  of  liberal  Democrats 
about  Grenada  and  the  Soviet-Cuban 
imposed  dictatorship  are  almo.st 
beyond  belief.  Not  since  Chamberlain 
appeased  Hitler  have  we  heard  such 
talk  from  elected  officials  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. ,  , 
One  Member  called  it  the  moral 
equivalent  of  invading  Duluth,  Minn. 

Well,  let  me  say,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
killed  the  mayor  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  I 
would  hope  we  would  take  appropriate 
steps  to  protest  Duluth. 

Another  gentleman  said  he  was  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Grenada.  How  then 
would  he  exist  in  a  world  where,  as 
was  just  .stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
liberately extending  its  power,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  Soviet  execution  of  Afghan- 
istan leaders  in  1979  and  the  Soviet-in- 
spired execution  of  Grenadian  leaders 
in  1983.  If  in  fact  we  are  to  follow  the 
Chamberlain  liberal  Democrat  line  of 
withdrawal  from  the  planet,  W'e  would 
truly  have  tyranny  everywhere,  and 
we  in  America  could  experience  the 
joys  of  Soviet-style  brutality  and  mur- 
dering of  women  and  children. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


TREASURY.       !'('--  l.'\L      SERVICE. 
AND     GENERAL     GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1984 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con.sider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4139)  making 
appropriations   for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and,  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 


time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman    from   California   (Mr. 

ROYBAL). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly     the     Hou.se     resolved 
itself     into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.    4139.    with    Mr.    Sharp    in    the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By    unanimous    consent,    the    first 
reading  of  the  bill  wa.s  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent   agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Miller) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  general  Govern- 
ment bill  for  vour  consideration.  That 
bill  provides  $11.9  billion  in  recom- 
mended appropriations  for  1984.  an  in- 
crease of  $300  million  over  the  budget 
and  $401  million  over  1983.  The  de- 
partmental amounts  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Treasury  Department.  $4.8 
billion  a  reduction  of  $32.5  million 
below  the  budget  and  $270  million 
over  1983: 

For  the  Postal  Service.  $879  million, 
an  increase  of  $479  million  over  the 
budget  and  $90  million  over  1983; 

For  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  $93.5  million,  a  reduction  of 
$5.1  million  below  the  budget,  and  an 
increase  of  $4.2  million  over  1983: 

For  the  independent  agencies  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  (such  as  GSA.  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Tax  Court,  and  others).  S6.1  billion,  a 
reduction  of  $142  million  below  the 
budget,  and  an  increase  of  $401  million 

over  1983. 

Now.  let  me  highlight  a  few  of  the 
significant  items  in  the  bill: 

First,  in  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
the  committee  restored  the  1.775  per- 
sonnel recommended  in  the  budget  to 
be  RIF'd  (fired). 

The  purpose  of  this  increa.se  is  to 
provide  adequate  funding  to  maintain 
the  personnel  level  of  the  Customs 
Service  at  the  1983  level.  The  budget 
proposed  a  reduction  in  personnel  of 
1.775  below  present  on-board  strength, 
including  .several  hundred  customs  in- 
spectors. The  committee  feels  that  in 
view  of  the  severe  drug  problem  in  this 


country,  it  just  was  not  prudent  lo 
reduce  the  very  agency  that  mans  our 
borders  and  ports  of  entry.  Again,  this 
is  not  an  increase,  but  rather  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  present  strength  in 
order  to  counter  the  large  influx  of 
drugs  into  this  country.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  a  recent  agreement 
with  the  Armed  Services  to  provide 
military  aircraft  to  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. Funds  will  be  needed  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  support  this  increased 
air  interdiction  effort. 

Second,  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  committee  reduced  the 
$100  million  request  in  the  budget  for 
modernization  initiatives  to  $75  mil- 
lion. The  committee  felt  that  $100  mil- 
lion in  1  year  could  not  be  wisely  and 
efficiently  used.  We.  of  course,  fully 
support  the  modernization  program 
and  will  fund  it  as  needed. 

Also,  the  committee  restored  $25 
million  to  the  taxpayer  assistance  pro- 
gram, including  tax  assistance  to  the 
elderly,  in  order  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams at  present  levels. 

Third,  in  the  Postal  Service,  the 
committee  provided  the  full  amount  in 
the  House  pa.s.sed  budget  resolution— 
$879  million-in  order  to  keep  the 
postage  rates  for  nonprofit  mailers  at 
the  present  level  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $479  million  over 
the  budget.  The  committee  also  direct- 
ed the  Postal  Service  lo  continue  6-day 
mail  delivery  including  rural  mail  de- 
livery. Pages  26  to  31  of  the  report 
provide  details. 

Fourth,  the  committee  denied  fund- 
ing for  the  Property  Review  Board  in 
the  amount  of  $415,000  because  of 
lack  of  authorization.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  additional 
views  of  Mr.  Conte  on  this  matter  on 
page  88  of  the  report. 

Fifth,  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  reach  a  compromise  in  con- 
nection with  the  rent  increase  (stand- 
ard level  user  charge-SLUC)  request- 
ed bv  GSA. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  allow  any  rent  (SLUC) 
increases  last  year.  This  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  funds  in  the  SLUC  re- 
volving fund  by  $342  million. 

As  Members  know,  the  Public  Build- 
ing Amendments  of  1972  (Pubic  Law 
92-313)  directs  GSA  to  charge  com- 
mercial equivalent"  rates  for  all  space 
occupied,  including  space  in  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings.  The  funds  so 
accumulated  are  then  used  by  GSA 
(when  so  provided  in  appropriation 
bills)  to  construct  new  buildings, 
repair  and  rehabilitate  buildings,  pay 
commercial  rent,  maintain  buildings, 
provide  heating,  cooling,  lighting  and 
protection,  and  other  directed  func- 
tions. 

The  committee  recommends  in  tne 
accompanying  bill  that  agencies  pay  a 
14-percent  increase  in  rent  over  1982— 
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a  lu  t  7  percent,  annual  increase.  This 
incrt'iusf  IS  rcrommendod  because  rents 
were  frozen  in  1983  at  the  1982  level. 
The  committee  feels  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  small  increase  in 
order  to  provide  more  funds  in  the  re- 
volvmg  fund  for  new  construction  and 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations  to 
Government  buildings. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  general 
provisions  which  limit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  I  will  cover  a  few  of 
these  provisions  at  this  time: 

INGREDIENT  LABELING  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

The  committee  has  inserted  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  prohibits  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms from  issuing  a  regulation  which 
would  require  ingredient  labeling  in  al- 
coholic beverages.  This  is  a  controver- 
sial issue  legally,  financially,  and  medi- 
cally. The  issue  is  currently  in  the 
courts  and  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
certainly  when  it  will  be  finally  adjudi- 
cated. The  committee  has  inserted  this 
prohibition  in  the  bill  to  give  the  alco- 
holic beverage  industry  a  brief  period 
of  time  in  which  to  adjust  to  whatever 
the  final  decision  is  on  this  i.ssue. 

CARIBBEAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES 

The  committee  has  inserted  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  prohibits  the  im 
portation  of  agricultural  products 
from  Caribbean  Basin  countries  to 
protect  unfair  competition  with  U.S. 
agricultural  producers. 

MARKETING  ORDERS 

The  committee  has  inserted  a  gener- 
al provision  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  any  agricul- 
tural marketing  orders  or  any  activi 
ties  or  regulations. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  contains  the 
identical  language  on  abortion  cover- 
age related  to  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  plans  which  was  adopt 
ed  by  the  House  on  June  8,  1983,  by  a 
vote  of  226-182. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
a  fair  bill. 
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This  is  a  bill  that  has  met.  of  course, 
with  some  controversy,  but  that  I  sup- 
pose is  the  purpose  of  this  House,  to 
face  controversy,  to  make  decisions. 

But  in  this  instance  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  fair  and  proper.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  some  contro- 
versy on  some  issues,  I  still  feel  that 
those  controversies  will  be  resolved 
and  that  this  bill  will  pass. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ROYBAL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ADDABBO  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
respected  subcommitte  chairman,  my 
friend  Ed  Roybal  of  California,  has 
presented  to  the  House  H.R,  4139,  the 


second  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
general  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  come  to  this  floor  this 
year.  On  June  8,  by  a  vote  of  149  to 
259.  the  Hou.se  rejected  the  first  bill. 
H.R.  3191.  The  chairman,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  each  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  and  our 
committee  staff,  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  reexamining  that  bill  and 
reducing  the  total  level  of  funding.  We 
have  done  that.  The  bill  before  us 
now  would  provide  a  total  of 
$11,877,701,300.  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $110  million  below  the 
funding  recommended  in  H.R.  3191. 

Yes,  H.R.  4139  is  nearly  $300  million 
above  the  administration's  budget  esti- 
mates. A  look  at  the  budget  propo.sals 
shows  why  this  is  neces.sary.  Funding 
had  to  be  restored  to  forestall  drastic 
reductions  in  essential  programs. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  It  provides 
funding  for  the  major  law  enforce- 
ment and  revenue-collecting  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Treasury.  It  pro- 
vides support  for  charitable,  nonprofit 
groups  through  the  Postal  Service  rev 
enue  foregone  program.  It  includes 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
GSA.  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  and  a  number  of  other  offices 
of  the  Government.  Your  committee 
has  carefully  analyzed  these  individual 
funding  requests.  We  have  recom- 
mended reductions,  below  the  budget 
where  these  were  practicable.  We  have 
also  recommended  increases,  above  the 
budget,  where  we  judged  them  to  be  in 
our  national  interest. 

The  details  of  the  bill  are  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  Committee  Report  98- 
417.  I  will  mention  only  a  few  items  to 
illustrate  why  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  restore  funding  for  .some 
of  the  programs  the  administration 
.sought  to  reduce. 

The  budget  propo.sed  to  eliminate 
1,775  positions  in  the  Customs  Service. 
The  committee  has  restored 
$52,760,000  to  maintain  these  posi- 
tions. I.  and  many  other  Members  of 
this  House,  hold  very  strong  views  on 
our  Customs  Service.  The  magnitude 
of  Customs  responsibilities  demand 
that  we  give  them  the  resources  and 
the  personnel  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  missions.  I  am  most  .seriously 
concerned  that  our  efforts  to  combat 
drug  trafficking  should  be  .strength- 
ened and  I  strongly  support  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  our  civil  agencies  in  this  battle.  I 
would,  and  in  fact  did,  support  the  ad- 
dition of  more  personnel  for  Customs 
so  that  we  can  increase  our  vigilance 
and  break  the  back  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Total  employment  (average  posi- 
tions) at  Customs  have  not  been  in- 
creased since  1979  but  the  workload 
continues  to  increase.  The  perform- 
ance of  overtime  is  a  requirement  for 
our  customs  inspectors.  That  should 
also  be  remembered  when  we  look  at 


proposals  to  reduce  the  personnel  at 
Customs. 

Another  budget  proposal  was  the 
termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  contraband  cigarette  law. 
Organized  crime  and  other  bootleggers 
are  costing  our  States  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  lost  revenues.  This  is 
inherently  an  interstate  problem  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility. The  committee  restored  $4.2 
million  and  68  positions  to  BATF  to 
continue  the  program  at  the  1983 
level.  We  are  also  directing  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  look  into  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  and  recommend  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
losses  to  our  States. 

Within  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  committee  has  added  $25  mil- 
lion to  keep  the  taxpayers  assistance 
programs  up  to  the  1983  level.  Lan- 
guage has  been  included  in  the  bill  to 
insure  that  this  important  program  is 
maintained.  The  committee,  in  the 
report,  also  specifically  directs  that 
Volunteers  in  Tax  Assistance  and  Tax 
Counseling  for  the  Elderly  be  contin- 
ued at  the  current  levels. 

The  bill  includes  $15  million,  the 
same  amount  provided  last  year,  for 
reimbursement  of  specified  and  ap- 
proved expenses  for  diplomatic  protec- 
tion at  the  United  Nations.  This  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  city  police  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  tensions  in  the  world  today  un- 
derscore our  responsibility  to  provide 
the  best  security  possible  for  the  diplo- 
matic community  here  in  this  country. 
The  budget  proposed  just  $1  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Four  and  a  half  months  ago  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  Postal  Service  reve- 
nue foregone  program.  The  bill  before 
us  includes  $879  million,  S479  million 
over  the  budget  for  this  program.  It  is 
the  minimum  amount  needed  to  main- 
tain the  current  postal  rates  being 
charged  to  our  charitable,  nonprofit 
organizations.  Any  lesser  amount 
would  increase  their  rates  which,  in 
turn,  would  reduce  their  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  people,  reduce 
their  ability  to  raise  funds  and.  I  fear, 
would  reduce  their  ability  to  carry  on 
the  programs  which  are  so  sorely 
needed. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  estimates  for  these  pro- 
grams is  clear  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee deserve  the  full  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  As  I  have  said,  re- 
ductions were  made  in  many  areas  of 
the  bill  and  some  of  them  will  hurt.  1 
have  called  attention  only  to  items  in 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill.  There  is 
much  more  in  this  bill— programs  and 
Lssues  of  great  interest  and  concern  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  sure  these  will  be  fully 
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discussed.  We  have  brought  to  the 
floor  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
iiia.'i  tor  those  remarks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guishtd    ucntleman    from   Texas   (Mr. 

Mr  K.\ZLN  I  v^ish  once  more  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  the  entire  subcommittee 
for  the  work  which  they  have  done  on 

this  bill.  .  , 

Yes-  it  does  have  some  controversial 

aspects.  We  will  deal  with  those  a  little 

later.  .     , 

But  at  this  time  I  want  to  particular- 
ly commend  the  committee  for  restor- 
ing the  1,775  positions  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  These.  Mr.  Chair- 
man as  vou  recall,  year  after  year  this 
committee  has  put  into  the  bill  be- 
cau.se  of  the  demands  that  befall  this 
country  in  support  of  our  financial 
needs  the  collection  of  duties  that  go 
into  the  Treasury,  the  interdiction  of 
drugs,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

We  along  the  border  need  these  in- 
spectors very  badly.  As  you  will  recall, 
last  year  the  committee  added  100  in- 
spectors to  the  border  area  from 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  to  San  Diego.  Calif. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  administration  or 
how  OMB  under  the  facts  as  they  are 
would  even  recommend  that  there  be 
one  reduction,  much  le.ss  1.775. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  for  restoring  those 
positions  which  are  very  sorely  needed 
in  this  country  to  uphold  the  fiscal 
laws  of  this  country. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gentleman's  committee 
having  restored  these  positions  to  the 
Customs  Service. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
those  kind  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  has  con- 
sumed 12  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is.  of  course,  the 
second  time  around  that  the  House  is 
considering  a  Treasury,  Postal,  and 
General    Government    appropriations 

bill-  ,.     ^      J     .V, 

None  of  the  Members  relished  the 
task  of  having  to  mark  up  the  bill  a 
second  time  and  bring  it  back  for  re- 
consideration on  the  Hou.se  floor. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  has  had  a  lot 
of  patience  with  many  of  us  who  may 


sometimes     have     di  tiering     opinions. 
And  1  appreciate  that  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  staff  members. 
"Tex"  Gunnels  and  Bill  Smith,  are 
aLso  patient  and  helpful.  With  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  we  were  able  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  we  feel 
will  be  approved  this  time  around. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  is  S11.877 
million.  Now  we  will  undoubtedly  have 
amendments,  we  will  hear  about 
where  we  are  too  high  and  where  we 
are  too  low.  Frankly,  as  most  Members 
know.  I  feel  we  can  reduce  spending  in 
every  bill.  But  nevertheless,  this  has 
been  worked  out  and  we  will  be  argu- 
ing, w-e  will  be  debating  about  that  $12 
billion.  .     , 

But  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  total,  including  permanent 
authoritv.  under  this  bill  is 
$207,704,000,000.  Furthermore,  of  the 
$12  billion  that  we  are  appropriating. 
more  than   S5.4   billion   is  mandatory 

spending. 

The  amount  that  we  are  considering 
in  the  bill  that  is  flexible,  where  we 
can  have  some  change,  is  only  S6.5  bil- 

Now  the  amount  of  S207  billion  that 
I  speak  of  includes  about  S145  billion 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  That  is 
the  largest  single  item. 

So  we  are  talking  about  very  close  to 
$208  billion  that  does  not  show. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  keep  that  m 
mind  as  we  move  along. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  that  I 
intend  to  discuss  but  the  chairman  has 
already  covered  those.  I  will  not  take 
the    time    of    the    House    in    order   to 

rehash  them. 

Members  should  be  aware  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  was  removed  from 
our  bill  the  first  time  around  and  is 
not  in  this  bill.  It  was  removed  because 
of  a  lack  of  authorization. 

But  the  Senate  already  has  in  their 
markup  some  $52  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Now  we  are  aware 
that  we  are  not  going  to  shut  down 
the  mint.  The  mint  shall  stay  in  busi- 
ness So  we  know  that  the  bill  will  un- 
doubtedly be  up  some  $52  million  after 
conference. 

One  fact  of  interest  about  this  bill  is 
that  it  funds  three  major  revenue-pro- 
ducing agencies.  While  we  are  looking 
at  expenditures,  it  is  worth  noting  the 
amounts  of  revenue  these  agencies  will 

bring  in. 

The  estimated  revenues  for  1984 
from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  are 
$11.2  billion. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  is  expected  to  collect  $9.7  bil- 
lion in  1984.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  expected  to  collect  S668.4 
billion  for  a  total  of  $689  billion  in  rev- 
enue. ., 

Yet  we  are  talking  about  a  $12  bil- 
lion appropriation  bill.  There  are 
many  items  we  will  discuss  as  we  move 
along  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  RuDD). 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
vielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished and  hard-working,  dedicated 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  my  thanks 
for  yielding  time  here  so  that  I  may 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  publicly 
reported  that  some  senior  administra- 
tion officials  are  stalling  a  proposed 
U.S.  Customs  Service  ban  against  im- 
portation of  Soviet  products  which 
were  manufactured  by  slave  labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  colloquy  is  to 
insure  or  to  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion do  enforce  the  law  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  the  past  50 
years  and  urge  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  importation  of  goods  made 
with  forced  labor  be  halted  insofar  as 
it  is  concerned  with  Soviet  Russia.  The 
law  which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
50  years  has  been  enforced  elsewhere, 
excluding  the  Soviet  empire. 

I  refer  specifically  to  section  1307  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  which 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1930  and 
has  been  enforced.  It  would  be  redun- 
dant to  put  an  amendment  in  here  to 
urge  that  the  law  be  enforced.  It  is  al- 
ready there  on  the  books. 

I  would  like  to  just  recount  that  in- 
sofar as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
it  is  well  documented  that  the  goods 
that  we  have  been  importing,  to  the 
tune  of  about  $200  million,  have  been 
manufactured  by  forced  labor  in  the 
labor  camps  there  and.  just  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  the  member- 
ship let  me  point  out  that  on  pages 
24394  and  24395  of  the  Record  of 
September  15  of  this  year,  1983,  there 
is  documentary  evidence  of  this. 

So  I  ask  that  this  body  urge  that  the 
administration  do  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  at  the 
present  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
tually exports  to  the  United  States 
$227  million  worth  of  goods.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  this  could  and 
mav  be  increa.sed  in  the  future. 

Is  it  not  so  that  what  the  gentleman 
(Mr  RUDD>  is  .seeking  to  do  is  that  we 
enforce  existing  law?  And  that  law  is 
contained  in  .section  1307  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Now 
this  is  a  law  that  has  not  been  en- 
forced with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Therefore,  is  it  not  true  that 
what    the    gentleman   (Mr.    Rudd)    is 
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si'tKiiig  to  do  is  to  mandate  the  tn 
forcement  of  this  law? 

Mr.  RUDD  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Customs  department  ha.s 
wanted  to  enforce  the  law,  but  appar- 
ently there  has  been  some  sidetrack- 
ing of  their  desire  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  want  to  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion do  enforce  the  law. 

D  1130 

The  importations  amount  to  over— 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out— $200 
million  and  most  of  them,  they  can  be 
easily  identified  by  Customs,  have 
been  manufactured  by  slave  labor  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  want  the 
Soviet  Union  treated  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  these  products. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  that  the  en- 
forcement of  that  section  of  the  law 
should,  of  course,  be  enforced. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4139,  providing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1984.  Of  especial 
importance,  this  bill  contains  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  development  of  its  capability  to 
interdict  drug  smugglers. 

I  chair  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation. Justice  and  Agriculture,  where 
we  have  conducted  a  .series  of  hearings 
on  this  Government's  inability  to  con- 
tain durg  .smuggling,  especially  by  air. 
This  Nation  is  in  trouble.  We  have 
more  cocaine  on  our  streets  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  purer  and  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 

The  Customs  Service  does  the  best  it 
can,  but  it  lacks  even  the  basic  equip- 
ment it  needs  to  be  effective.  Because 
the  direct  purchase  of  this  equipment 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  we 
directed  our  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act. 

In  consultation  with  Adm.  Dan 
Murphy,  the  Vice  President's  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger, we  found  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  provide  .some  relief 
to  Customs  through  loaning  certain 
available  military  equipment,  mostly 
aircraft  and  radars.  This  will,  for  the 
first  time,  give  Customs  the  capability 
to  detect,  intercept,  and  arrest  the 
smugglers  who  are  now  flying  acro.ss 
our  borders  unseen. 

The.se  assets  are  scheduled  to  be  de- 
ployed in  many  locations  across  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  al.so  be  used  in  the  .south  Flor- 
ida and  Caribbean  threat  areas. 


i  111.-^  will  be  accomplished  without 
exceeding  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, using  funds  already  requested 
for  air  interdiction,  but  reprograming 
them  from  purchase  of  a  small 
number  of  light  aircraft  to  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  military 
assets. 

This  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Enforcement,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  It  has  been 
endorses  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government;  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness.  In  the 
Senate,  the  plan  is  supported  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  initiative  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  who  has  a  problem 
in  his  district  with  drugs.  It  will  allow 
us  to  go  home  for  the  recess  and  point 
to  strong,  affirmative  steps  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  advance  the  war  on 
drugs.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Roybad,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

I  commend  both  of  the.se  gentlemen 
for  their  leadership  on  bringing  and 
forging  this  bill  here  today. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  this  bill.  I 
have  been  on  the  committee  now  25 
years  and  I  do  not  recall  another 
Treasury  bill  ever  coming  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  being  defeated  and 
sent  back  to  the  committee.  And  it 
really  was  unfortunate  after  all  the 
weeks  of  hearings,  the  markup,  to 
have  this  done  to  the  subcommittee. 

So  this  bill  has  gone  back  and  a  very, 
very  delicate  balance  has  been  brought 
forth  here.  There  are  some  provisions 
in  here.  I  am  sure,  that  some  Members 
do  not  like.  There  are  maybe  some 
money  amounts  in  there  that  some 
Members  do  not  like. 

But  I  hope  that  we  will  all  be  re- 
sponsible here  today  and  if  there  are 
provisions  that  have  to  be  stricken, 
then  they  will  be  stricken,  but  I  hope 
we  will  pass  this  bill  today,  .send  it 
over  to  the  Senate  .so  that  we  can  get 
on  our  way  and  clean  up  all  of  these 
appropriation  bills,  this  and  Defense, 
which  will  be  cleaned  up  next  week, 
and  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  are  probably  going  to  conference 
on  State-Justice  and  Commerce  early 
next  week.  We  are  in  conference  right 
now  with  the  Senate,  down  in  H-140. 
on  the  agricultural  bill.  We  will  be 
able  to  clean  up  these  bills  and  we  will 


have  a  good  track  record  which  all  of 
us  can  go  back  home  with  some  pride 
to  our  constituents. 

So.  therefore,  without  taking  any 
further  time.  I  will  insert  my  state- 
ment in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  passed. 

Again.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman.  Ed  Roybal.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller).  They  have  worked  very,  very 
hard  to  bring  forth  a  bill  that  we  all 
can  vote  for  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  making  appropriations  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  various  independent  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  out.set.  howev- 
er, that  even  though  I  support  this 
bill.  I  do  have  a  couple  of  reservations 
about  it  which  I  will  address  shortly. 

The  bill  provides  $11.8  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  requests 
which  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Treasury /Postal  Service  Subcommit- 
tee. Included  in  that  authority  is  fund- 
ing for  various  items  which  are  under 
permanent,  indefinite  authorizations 
such  as  payment  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund,  and  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  current  estimate  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  $144.5  billion.  This  figure 
should  tell  us  that  we  need  to  continue 
to  direct  our  attention  toward  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  A  sustained  re- 
duction will  be  the  ultimate  catalyst 
which  brings  down  real  interest  rates. 
In  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  committee  has 
provided  $627.7  million  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service— a  figure  which  includes 
a  restoration  of  1.775  positions  pro- 
posed for  elimination  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  figure 
conforms  to  the  House-passed  authori- 
zation for  the  Customs  Service. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Customs 
Service  has  frequently  been  the  target 
for  various  reductions  in  the  last  few 
years  despite  additional  responsibil- 
ities which  continue  to  be  assigned  to 
it.  For  example,  the  relatively  new  op- 
eration exodus  program  tasked  Cus- 
toms with  stemming  the  illegal  flow  of 
high  technology  out  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  make  that  worthwhile 
initiative  work,  it  must  be  adequately 
funded  to  provide  personnel  levels  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  its  goal,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  training  needs  and 
program  support.  The  figure  for  Cus- 
toms in  the  bill  will  provide  those  re- 
-sources. 

Another  example  where  adequate 
funds  are  needed  is  the  Special  Nar- 
cotics Ta,sk  Force.  Year  after  year,  we 
talk  on  this  floor  about  the  need  to  do 
something  to  combat  the  illegal  flow 
of  drugs  into  this  country.  Finally,  we 
have  a  program  which  is  showing  some 


signs  of  making  inroads  into  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  want  to  continue  our 
progress,  we  need  to  provide  funding 
to  sustain  our  efforts,  and  maybe 
expand  them.  In  this  bill,  we  have  pro- 
vided those  resources. 

In  another  area  of  title  I,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  allow 
that  agency  to  support  the  necessary 
personnel  levels  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982.  and  to  contin- 
ue its  data  processing  modernization 
efforts. 

A  large  portion  of  the  allowed  per- 
sonnel increase  over  last  year's  level 
reflects  a  restoration  of  positions  for 
taxpayer  .service,  including  toll-free 
telephone  assistance. 

In  this  new  bill,  the  committee  has 
retained  a  provision  I  added  which 
stipulates  that  taxpayer  service  activi- 
ties remain  at  the  fiscal  year  1983 
levels,  and  that  positions  allocated  lo 
those  activities  not  be  reduced  below 
the  fiscal  year  1983  levels.  In  the  data 
systems  modernization  category,  the 
committee  reduced  by  $25  million,  a 
request  by  the  IRS  for  a  $100  million 
open  ended  appropriation. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  need 
to  modernize  data  systems,  but  feels 
the  $100  million  request  is  more  than 
can  be  spent  in  1  year.  Pursuant  to  ad- 
ministration requests,  the  committee 
has  also  provided  for  reductions  of  $9 
million  in  the  account  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt,  and  $3  million  in 
the  account  of  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Financial  Operations.  These  re- 
ductions are  tied  to  reestimates  of 
fiscal  vear  1984  requirements. 

Elsewhere  in  title  I.  the  committee 
has  provided  $157  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms, and  has  restored  $4.2  million 
and  68  positions  for  continued  enforce- 
ment of  the  cigarette  smuggling  pro- 
gram in  1984.  in  an  effort  to  curb  rack- 
eteering in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
cigarettes. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  contains  the  reve- 
nue foregone  appropriation  for  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  amount  of  $879 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  ap- 
propriation funds  the  costs  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  it  foregoes  in  pro- 
viding reduced  rate  service  lo  nonprof- 
it charities,  publishers  who  mail  to 
school  libraries,  smalltown  new.spa- 
pers.  and  veterans  magazines. 

In  this  category,  the  committee  has 
sought  to  maintain,  in  .so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  current  level  of  support  for 
this  program,  given  the  financial  pos- 
tures of  the  nonprofit  organization  at 
this  time,  and  the  con.sequences  their 
service  would  suffer  if  mailing  costs  es- 
calated substantially.  Title  III  of  the 
bill  provides  $93.4  million  for  funding 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Funds  arc  included  here  for  those 
entities  which  provide  staff,  logistics. 


and  administrative  support  lo  the  pol- 
icymaking apparatus  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  committee  is  $5.1  million 
below  the  administration  request,  re- 
flecting administrative  savings,  includ- 
ing those  associated  with  standard 
level  user  charge  reductions.  Al.so  re- 
flected here  is  the  failure  to  provide 
the  requested  $415,000  for  the  Proper- 
ty Review  Board. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  statement.  I 
mentioned  that  while  I  support  this 
bill.  I  have  some  reservations  about  it. 
One  of  those  reservations  is  in  title 
III— the  lack  of  funding  for  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board.  On  page  88  of  the 
committee  report.  I  have  some  addi- 
tional views  on  this  matter,  but  I  will 
addre.ss  it  briefly  here. 

The  Property  Review  Board  was  cre- 
ated by  Executive  order  in  February  of 
1982  to  assist  the  President  in  review- 
ing Federal  polices  involving  real  prop- 
ertv  aquisitions.  ulitizations.  and  dis- 
po.sals.  and  to  insure  that  properties 
no  longer  essential  lo  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  identified  an.  released  for 
disposal. 

There  are  those  who  say  there  is  no 
specific  authorization  for  this  entity— 
they  are  right  insofar  as  there  is  no 
piece  of  paper  containing  a  .specific  au- 
thorization for  that  particular  board. 
However,  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  in 
the  portion  pertaining  to  management 
and  disposal  of  Government  proper- 
ties, gives  the  President  authority  to 
prescribe  .such  polices  and  directives  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  lo  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act-directives  means 
Executive  orders. 

The  law  also  provides  authorization 
for  -such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions"  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act.  This  is  sufficient  authority  to 
fund  this  entity  and  those  who  pro- 
posed its  deletion  know  it.  If  we  search 
the  history  of  appropriations  acts 
through  the  years.  I  am  .sure  we  would 
find  funding  for  other  entities  like  the 
Properly  Review  Board,  created  by 
Executive  order. 

Lack   of   authority   is   an   excuse   lo 
hide  behind  in  this  instance.  The  real 
reason    for   proposing   lo   delete   this 
Board  is  that  it  is  moving  to  dispose  of 
properties  which  some  Members  would 
rather    not     see    disposed.    The    sad 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral   property    disposal    process    has 
been  inefficient  for  .some  time,  in  re- 
sponse lo  that  inefficiency,  the  Presi- 
dent has  created  a  board  lo  remove 
those  obstacles  and  make  the  disposal 
process  function  as  Congress  intended. 
In    the   process   of   moving    toward    a 
more  efficient   system,   w^e  can   bring 
some  needed  revenues  into  the  Treas- 
ury-mavbe  up  lo  $2  billion  in  2  years. 
i  think  the  creation  of  this  Board 
was   a   wise   move,   and   to   those   who 
want  lo  zero  it  out  for  personal  rea- 
sons, do  not  complain  about  the  ineffi- 


ciencies of  the  property  disposal 
system  in  the  future  because  you  have 
helped  block  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  connection  with  title  III.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
other  point.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  consistently  expressed 
strong  desires  lo  .see  a  solulion  lo  the 
problem  of  persistent  inspection 
delays  at  U.S.  borders  and  airports. 
Page  39  of  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  again  expresses 
that  desire. 

As  one  who  has  followed  this  matter 
from  the  outset.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  administration  lo  move  forward  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  man- 
agement of  primary  border  inspection 
functions.   The   matter   has   been   de- 
layed    loo     long    over    jurisdictional 
squabbles.  It  is  time  to  move  forward. 
Mr.   Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  bill 
contains,  among  other  things,  funding 
for  two  major  independent  agencies— 
the    General    Services    Administration 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment.  Within   the   GSA   portion,   the 
major  activity  is  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund,    which    carries    for    fiscal    year 
1984.  a  limitation  on  expenditures  of 
$1.95    billion.    This    is    the    fund    into 
which   collections   flow   from   charges 
levied    on    Government    agencies    by 
GSA  for  rent. 

These  standard  level  user  charges— 
or  SLUC  charges— are  expended  for 
construction,  building  alterations  and 
repairs,  building  security,  and  other 
housekeeping  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  within  the  confines  of 
set  limitations.  For  SLUC  charges  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  committee  has.  in 
the  general  provisions,  placed  a  14-per- 
cenl  limitation  on  any  increases.  Hope- 
fully the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees will  review  the  law  governing 
these  charges  so  that  some  consistent 
method  of  assessing  Government 
rental  costs  may  be  attained. 

Also  under  the  GSA  portion  is  $1.5 
million  for  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission 
lo  allow  that  Commission  to  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  grants 
lo  organizations  engaged  in  preserving 
documents  of  historical  value. 

I  have  sought  funding  for  these 
technical  grants  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think 
the  preservation  of  historical  docu- 
ments is  vital  to  the  understanding  of 
our  development  as  a  nation.  I  would 
hope  that  Members  would  continue  to 
give  this  function  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. . 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  point  to 
another  title  IV  item— allowances  and 
staff  for  former  Presidents.  The  bill 
contains  only  $260,300  for  this  func- 
tion Members  will  recall  that  during 
consideration   of   the   first   Treasury/ 
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Postal  Service  bill  in  June,  funds  for 
this  account  were  reduced,  by  amend- 
ment, from  the  recommended 
$1,171,000  to  $260,300.  so  as  to  provide 
only  for  pensions.  As  I  slated  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  think  an  appropriations 
bill  is  the  proper  place  to  curtail  the 
staff  support  of  former  Presidents.  If 
there  are  valid  reasons  to  reduce  fund- 
ing in  this  area,  proper  hearings 
should  be  held  to  change  the  laws 
which  authorize  these  allowances. 

For  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
has  provided  $3.9  billion  in  funding  for 
the  Government's  payment  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund  under  a  permanent  indefinite 
authorization,  and  $1.5  billion  for 
funding  for  Government  annuitants' 
health  benefits. 

These  two  appropriations  meet  the 
requested  levels,  and  are  important  be- 
cause they  assure  that  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  up  its  share  of  maintain- 
ing the  retirement  and  health  benefits 
system  as  promised  to  present  and 
past  Federal  workers. 

In  title  V  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  various  general  provisions 
applicable  to  this  act.  One  of  those 
provisions,  section  508,  contains  lan- 
guage with  which  I  disagree— that 
being  an  administrative  funding  prohi- 
bition designed  to  keep  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  from  going 
forward  with  certain  management  reg- 
ulations proposed  earlier  this  year. 
New  regulations  were  again  published 
on  October  25.  I  would  hope  we  do  not 
add  a  similar  provision  here  today,  but 
rather  allow  these  new  regulations  to 
go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  work  together  to  attain  the  best 
possible  .solution  to  the  changes  which 
need  to  be  made  in  the  system. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Treasury /Postal 
Service  Subcommittee,  for  bringing 
forth  a  bill  which  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  agencies  under  its  jurisdiction 
under  some  difficult  and  controversial 
circumstances.  We  have  made  the  cuts 
we  needed  to  make  to  reduce  the  bill's 
totals  without  damaging  the  operating 
capabilities  of  the  various  agencies.  To 
this  extent,  we  have  made  progress, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  open  up  by  saying  that 
our  chairman  and  our  ranking  mem- 
bers have  devoted  long  hours  to  this 
bill  and  that  has  been  an  effort  that 
has  been  difficult  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  want  to  commend  them  for 
good  hard  work. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  key 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  our  colleagues 


because  they  are   particularly   impor- 
tant. I  believe. 

One  has  been  mentioned  and  that  is 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  provisions 
that  include  $627.8  million  for  the 
Customs  Service. 

Now  the  committee  has  restored  the 
1,775  Customs  positions  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  wanted  to  eliminate 
with  the  expectation  that  many  of 
them  will  be  used  for  fighting  the 
drug  traffic  that  concerns  us  all. 

It  is  an  issue  which  touches  the  lives 
of  millions  of  families  and  thousands 
of  communities  acro.ss  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Customs  Service  for  their  efforts 
during  fiscal  year  1982  when  they 
seized  $6.9  billion  worth  of  drugs.  The 
foreign  producers  and  smugglers  have 
not  let  up  on  their  efforts  to  bring 
drugs  into  this  country,  an  illegal  in- 
dustry which  now  is  worth  $100  billion 
in  our  country  alone. 

On  behalf  of  parents  across  the 
country,  I  would  call  on  the  Customs 
Service  to  use  these  additional  funds 
they  are  receiving  in  this  bill  to  help 
continue  the  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drugs  coming  acro.ss  our  borders. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  .second 
point  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the 
funding  in  the  bill  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  taxpayers  assistance 
programs.  These  programs  are  espe- 
cially important  to  our  senior  citizens. 
And  while  different  types  of  taxpayers 
use  this  assistance,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  our  older  citizens,  who  com 
prise  only  9.9  percent  of  our  laxpay 
ers,  but  they  comprise  14.4  percent  of 
the  users  of  the  telephone  assistance 
of  the  IRS.  24'i'  percent  of  the  users 
of  walk-in  a.ssistance.  and  18  percent 
of  the  users  of  the  correspondence  as- 
sistance. So  this  money  will  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  our  senior  citizens. 

And,  of  course,  I  strongly  support 
the  full  $879  million  funding  of  reve- 
nue foregone.  This  measure  will  insure 
that  neither  our  Nation's  charities  nor 
our  rural  newspapers  will  have  to 
shoulder  any  additional  rate  increases 
over  the  next  year.  These  charities  are 
having  a  hard  time  enough  making 
ends  meet,  charities  ranging  from  the 
VFW  to  Save  the  Children.  I  applaud 
the  committee  for  deciding  against 
any  rate  hikes  for  our  charities. 

Finally.  I  support  section  511  of  the 
bill,  which  gives  our  Nation's  farmers 
some  badly  needed  protection  against 
cheap  foreign  imports. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  have  some  reservations  about  some 
provisions  of  the  bill,  most  notably  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  funding  for 
the  Property  Review  Board.  This 
Board  has  an  essential  mission  in  ex- 
pediting the  po.ssible  sale  of  surplus 
Government  property.  They  have  an 
important  mi.ssion  and  I  would  hope 
that  at  some  point  this  funding  could 
be  restored. 


Finally,  I  oppo.se  tho.se  provisions 
prohibiting  the  implementation  of  the 
OPM  regulations.  Recent  polls  show 
that  Americans  have  lost  much  of 
their  confidence  in  their  civil  servants 
and  that  is  a  question  which  we  will 
have  to  address  eventually  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  compromise 
bill.  And  it  certainly  deserves  to  be 
passed  and  sent  on  to  the  President 
for  signing. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  our  second  try  at  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  H.R.  4139. 

We  defeated  the  first  bill,  H.R.  3191. 
on  June  8. 

My  remarks  on  the  earlier  bill,  H.R. 
3191,  apply  to  this  bill  as  well.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  it  is  useful  to  note,  in  ad- 
dition, that  nearly  half  of  the  bill  is 
subject  to  point.s  of  order.  That  is,  the 
last  16  pages  are  used  to  legislate  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

The  obvious  .sections  have  been  de- 
leted on  successful  points  of  order.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  borderline  ir- 
regularities still  remain.  The  problem 
is  that  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  is  always  late  in  completing  its 
bills,  seems  to  have  all  the  time  in  the 
world  to  invade  the  jurisdictions  of 
other  committees.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4139.  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Chairman  Roybal  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  craft  a  thoughtful  propo.sal 
for  consideration  by  the  House  today. 

One  of  H.R.  4139's  provisions  pre- 
vents the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  from  closing  the  Feder- 
al Information  Center  located  in  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.  The  GSA  .sought  to 
close  down  this  branch  office  and 
divert  all  inquiries  to  San  FrancLsco 
via  one  toll-free  line.  Such  an  action 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  users 
of  Federal  information  services— in- 
cluding the  local  and  State  govern- 
ment—in the  Sacramento  area. 

I  think  that  a  brief  recitation  of  the 
facts  demonstrates  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  The  Sacramento  center 
utilizes  four  incoming  lines  and  one  re- 
search line,  together,  manned  by  three 
employees.  In  1982  alone,  the  FIC 
dealt  with  123.282  inquiries-30,716 
walk-ins  and  92,359  telephone  calls— 
which  represents  a  25-percent  increase 
over  the  1981  total  of  100,712. 

Beyond  the  large  volume  of  requests 
it  processed  last  year,  other  compel- 
ling reasons  exist  to  maintain  a  FIC  in 
Sacramento.  Becau.se  Sacramento  is 
the  seat  of  city,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernment, the  need  for  an  office  to  de- 
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t.  rniiii'  Ahtther  i.ssues  come  under 
F»(i»  ral  lun.sdirlion  or  should  be  re- 
ferred to  other  Government  agencies 
Ls  e.ssential  The  fact  that  the  Sacra- 
in.nto  renter  responded  daily  to  ap- 
proximatelv  50  telephone  call.s  from 
offices  of  the  State  of  California  or 
provided  referral  to  State  offices  dcm- 
(iiistrate.s  the  need  for  such  a  service. 

Sacramento  ha.s  developed  an  out- 
standing reputation  for  supplying  a 
hi>:h  lt'\el  of  information  to  the  public 
makmi-'  toll  rails  to  San  Franci.sco 
agencies  unnece.ssary.  As  such  Sacra- 
mento's FIC  reduces  the  burden  on 
San  Francisco's  Federal  agencies  in 
dealing  with  many  time-consuming 
calls  In  addition,  the  Sacramento  FIC 
serves  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  con- 
tingent of  U.S.  Air  Force  retirees  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  Sacramento's  FIC  pro- 
vides fundamental  assistance  to  citi- 
zens seeking  to  understand  the  com- 
plex structure  of  our  Government.  By 
taking  away  this  resource,  we  make 
our  citizens'  lives  poorer  and  continue 
to  rai.se.  in  however  small  steps,  the 
people's  insulation  and  alienation 
from  their  Government. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.K. 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  today  to  support  H.R. 
4139  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Chairman  Roybai.  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
fellow  Members  in  the  House  to 
oppose  the  amendment  being  offered 
here  today  to  delete  certain  provisions 
from  the  bill  dealing  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The.se 
provisions  would  move  to  restore  order 
to  the  markets  for  a  long  list  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  gov- 
erned   by    grower-initiated   marketing 

orders.  ^,..  , 

In  the  past  3  years  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  done  all 
that  it  can  to  administratively  disrupt 
this  program  and  frustrate  the  at- 
tempts of  farmers,  marketers,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  the  consumers  of  these  prod- 
ucts a  steady  supply  of  high  quality 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  OMB's  Director.  Mr. 
Stockman,  marketing  orders  that  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  ap_ 
proved  by  the  growers  involved  and 
that  have  operated  successfully  for 
years  have  been  held  up  by  adminis- 
trative delay  after  delay. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
America's  farmers  in  this  regard  and 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  Let  us  leave 
the  business  of  our  agricultural  policy 
to  the  USDA.  not  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Vote  against 
this  amendment  and  keep  Mr.  Stock- 
man off  of  the  farm  and  in  his  office 
where  he  belongs. • 


•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  a  strong  commitment  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  and.  in  turn,  to  our  inter- 
national trade  community. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  Treasury. 
Postal,  and  General  Government  ap- 
propriation bill  makes  a  .strong  state- 
ment opposing  any  reduction  of  impor- 
tant Customs  services. 

Included  in  this  measure  is  a  section 
similar  to  an  amendment  I  offered— 
and  that  was  adopted-to  a  continuing 
resolution  in  December  1982.  The 
amendment  I  offered  last  December 
prevented  the  Customs  Service  from 
using  anv  funds  to  close  the  Portland. 
Oreg.  district  office,  or  from  taking 
any  other  action  to  reduce  or  consoli- 
date the  functions  of  that  office. 

The  section  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Treasury  appropriations  bill 
says  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  act  may  be  used  to 
reduce  the  number  of  entry  processing 
locations,  to  consolidate  or  centralize 
dutv  a.ssessment  or  appraisement  func- 
tions or  to  reduce  the  number  of 
import  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Customs 

Service.  . 

The  Oregon  district  office,  which  is 
responsible  for  processing  and  collect- 
ing duties  on  all  imports  flowing  into 
Oregon,  southwest  Washington,  and 
Alaska,  has  experienced  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  activities  in  recent  years. 
Duties  collected  jumped  from  S90  mil- 
lion in  1978  to  $161  million  in  1981. 

In  addition,  the  port  of  Portland 
handled  4.3  million  tons  of  import  and 
export  cargo  with  Japan  alone  in 
1981— a  $3.3  billion  trade  relationship. 
In  spite  of  this  impressive  record  of 
growth,  the  Oregon  di.strict  office  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  more  than  30  of- 
fices included  in  Customs  Service  pro- 
posals to  centralize  entry  processing 
locations  bv  relocating  import  special- 
ists to  other  district  offices.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  contemplated  downgrading  the 
Oregon  office  from  a  district  office  to 
an  area  office. 

From  a  regional  point  of  view,  any 
reduction  in  services  at  the  Oregon 
Cu.stoms  Office  would  be  devastating 
to  our  efforts  in  Oregon  to  diversify 
our  economic  base  by  building  a  world 
class  international  trading  center. 

Oregon's  timber-based  economy  has 
been  devastated  by  the  recession  and 
the  need  to  expand  and  diversify  our 
economic  ba.se  has  never  been  more 
critical.  Because  of  our  magnificent 
waterway  transportation  system  and 
our  geographic  proximity  to  the  Pacif- 
ic rim  expanded  international  trade 
represents  by  far  our  best  chance  for 

success. 

But  iust  as  important,  from  a  na- 
tional perspective.  I  can  see  absolutely 
no  logic  in  any  proposal  to  reduce  our 
Customs  operations  nationwide.  Our 
economv  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interdependent  with  the  economies  of 


other  nations  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  hurtling  full  speed  ahead 
toward  an  era  of  unprecedented  inter- 
national trade. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  global  marketplace 
of  the  future,  we  simply  must  make 
sure  adequate  resources  are  provided 
to  enable  us  to  quickly  and  efficiently 
process  the  increasingly  large  volume 
of  goods  that  will  be  flowing  in  and 
out  of  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
If  anv  reduction  of  import  services 
were  "to  take  place,  fewer  carriers 
would  be  willing  to  service  these  ports 
and  this  would  inevitably  hurt  export- 
ers as  well  as  importers.  Without  a 
strong  import  base,  vessels  will  not  call 
and  exporters  will  be  forced  to  look  to 
other  ports  for  their  shipping  needs. 

We  should  all  remember  that  im- 
ports draw  ships  that  rather  than 
leave  emptv,  pick  up  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported. In  the  Northwest  and  around 
the  country,  this  means  increased  ex- 
ports of  electronics  equipment, 
lumber,  paper,  and  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. 

And  increased  exports  mean  good 
news  for  everyone.* 


n  1140 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  . 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessarv  expenses  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $36,400,000. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  his 
committee  for  the  work  they  did  on 
the  OMB  portion  of  this  bill.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  the  American 
people  to  know  what  the  Presidents 
Director  of  the  OMB,  David  Stock- 
man,   had    asked    originally    for    his 

budget. 

Mr.  Stockman  requested  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  his  budget.  Let  me 
repeat  that:  A  20-percent  increase  in 
Mr.  Stockman's  budget.  That  was  his 
request. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  said:  i  ne 
Congress  is  like  a  kid  with  a  broken 
piggvbank  when  it  comes  to  public  rev- 
enues If  the  money  is  there,  they,  the 
Congress,  will  spend  it.  They'll  spend 
all  the  money  that's  there  and  a  little 
besides.  " 

That  is  Mr.  Stockman  s  sharp 
tongue.  But  what  does  he  do?  In  a 
year  when  the  Congress  asked  for 
itself,  for  its  own  budget,  an  8.6-per- 
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cent  increase,  in  a  year  that  the  Prcsi 
dent  handed  this  Congress  a  budget 
with  a  near  $200  billion  deficit,  in  such 
a  year.  David  Stockman,  the  self-pro 
claimed  budget  slasher,  ask.s  for  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  his  budget. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
back  Mr.  Stockman  to  the  same  8.6- 
percent  increase  as  Congress  got.  but 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL).  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, has  done  that  job  through  his  in- 
telligent budget  .setting  ability,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  it. 

In  this  bill  as  it  is  now  before  us. 
unlike  the  way  Mr.  Stockman  wanted 
it,  the  OMB  increase  is  the  .same  as 
the  Congress,  approximately  8  per- 
cent—but not  thanks  to  Mr.  Stock- 
man, thanks  to  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  hard 
work  on  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
revert  back  to  only  section  105  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  Nont-  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obliKalfd  or  cxprnd- 
cd  to  implement,  administer,  or  enforce  the 
provisions  of  title  III.  subtitle  A  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97  248) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi:  Strike  out  .sertion  lO.S 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  105  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  can  be  spent  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA)  which  impost^d  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends.  As 
this  body  well  knows,  those  provisions 
of  TEFRA  were  repealed  earlier  this 
year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury  Appropria- 
tions are  aware  that  this  section  is  no 
longer  necessary  but  that  it  was  incon- 
venient to  delete  the  provision  earlier. 

I  would  ask  then  that  the  Commit- 
tee agree  to  delete  this  section  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield^ 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inform  the  gentleman  at  this  time 
that  the  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  deletion  of  this  section. 


Mr.  MiL,i,ir,l<  ol  >.>iu()  .Mr,  Cii;ui- 
man.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Illinois   (Mr.    Rostenkow- 

SKI). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV     INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  nece.ssary  expenses  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  Slates,  estab- 
lished   by    the    Administrative    Conference 
Act.    as    amended    (5    U.S.C     571    et    .seq.); 
$1,300,000 

Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expen.ses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  4271  79;  $2,000,000. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
salaries  and  expenses 
For   nece.s.sary  expenses  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  established  by  5 
use  5306;  $215,000. 
Committee  for  Purchase  From  the  Blind 
AND  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  nece.vsary  expenses  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely Handicapped  established  by  the  Act 
of  June  23.  1971.  Public  l^v.  92  28.  includ- 
int!     hire     of     pa-ssentjer     motor     vehicles; 
$678,000. 

Federal  Election  Commission 

salarie.s  and  expenses 

For  neces.sary  expen.ses  to  carry  out   the 

provisions    of    the    Federal    Election    Cam- 

paiKn  Act  of  1971.  as  amended;  $10,400,000. 

General  Services  Administration  Federal 
Buildings  Fund 
limitations  on  availability  of  revenue 
The  revenues  and  collections  deposited 
into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  210<f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  a.s  amended  <40  U.S.C. 
490(f)).  shall  be  available  for  nece.ssary  ex- 
pen.ses of  real  property  management  and  re- 
lated activities  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  federally  owned  and  leased  build- 
ings;  rental  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  restoration  of  lea.sed  premi.ses; 
movinK  Government  aRencies  'including 
space  adjustments)  in  connection  with  the 
a.ssignment.  allocation  and  transfer  of  space; 
contractual  .services  incident  to  cleaning  or 
servicing  buildings  and  moving;  repair  and 
alteration  of  federally  owned  buildings,  in- 
cluding grounds,  approaches  and  appurte 
nances;  care  and  .safeguarding  of  sites;  main- 
tenance, preservation,  demolition,  and 
equipment;  acquisition  of  buildings  and  sites 
by  purcha.se.  condemnation,  or  as  otherwi.se 
authorized  by  law;  conversion  and  extension 
of  federally  owned  buildings;  preliminary 
planning  and  design  of  projects  by  contract 
or  otherwi.se;  construction  of  new  buildings 
(including  equipment  for  such  buildings); 
and  pa.vmeni  of  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
and  any  other  obligations  for  public  build- 


ings acquired  by  purchase  contract,  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $1,949,315,000  of  which 
(1)  not  to  exceed  $68,235,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  construction  of 
additional  projects  as  authorized  by  law  at 
locations  and  at  maximum  construction  im- 
provement costs  (including  funds  for  sites 
and  expeases)  as  follows; 

New  Construction: 

California: 

Los  Angeles.  Warehou.sc.  Demolition. 
$599,000 

Long  Beach.  Federal  Office  Building. 
$3,200,000  (Site  and  design) 

Massachusetts: 

Walt  ham.  Federal  Archives  and  Records 
Center  extension.  $1,621,000 

Tennessee: 

Knoxville.  Federal  Building.  $14,990,000 

Washington: 

Seattle.  Federal  Archives  and  Records 
Center  Extension.  $3,525,000 

Construction   Projects,   less   than   $500,000, 

$1,000,000 

Purcha.se: 

Acquisition  and  Improvements  of  United 
States  Postal  Service  Properties.  $23,300,000 

Other  Selected  Purchases  including  op- 
lions  to  purchase.  $20,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  immediately  foregoing 
limits  of  costs  may  be  exceeded  to  the 
extent  that  .savings  are  effected  in  other 
such  projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum:  Provided  JUTthcr.  That  all  funds  for 
direct  construction  projects  shall  expire  on 
September  30.  1985.  and  remain  in  the  Fed- 
eral Building  Fund  except  funds  for 
projects  as  to  which  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated in  whole  or  in  part  prior  lo  such  date: 
Provided  further.  That  claims  against  the 
Government  of  less  than  $10,000  arising 
from  direct  construction  projects,  acquisi- 
tions of  buildings  and  purchase  contract 
projects  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313.  be 
liquidated  with  prior  notification  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate  lo  the  extent  savings  are  effect- 
ed in  other  such  projects;  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$65,109,000.  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  repairs  and  alterations: 
Provided  liirther.  That  funds  in  the  Federal 
Building  Fund  for  Repairs  and  Alterations 
shall,  for  prospectus  projects,  be  limited  lo 
the  amount  by  project  as  follows,  except 
each  project  may  be  increased  by  an  amount 
not  lo  exceed  10  per  centum  unless  advance 
approval  is  obtained  from  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
for  a  greater  amount; 

Arkan.sas: 

Little  Rock.  Post  Office,  courthouse, 
$4,269,000. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Liberty  Loan  Building.  $2,757,000 

Steam  Distribution  System.  $886,000 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans.  F.  Edward  Hebert  Federal 
Building.  $611,000 

Maryland: 

Middle  River.  Federal  Depot.  $1,892,000 

Suilland.  Naval  Intelligence  Command. 
Building  =1.  $643,000 

Michigan: 

Detroit.  Federal  Building.  Courthouse, 
$4,957,000 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati.  Post  Office,  Courthouse, 
$1,138,000 

Utah: 

Ogden.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
$3,036,000 

Washington; 


Yakima.    William    O.     Douglas    Federal 
Building,  Courthou.se.  $1,025,000: 
Provided  further.   That   additional   projects 
for  which  prospectuses  have  been  fully  ap- 
proved may  be  funded  under  this  category 
only  if  advance  approval  is  obtained  from 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate:   Provided  further.  That 
all  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  prospec- 
tus projects  shall  expire  on  September  30. 
1985.  and  remain  in  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  except  funds  for  projects  as  to  which 
funds  have  been  obligated  in  whole  or  in 
part   prior  to  such  date;  (3)  not  to  exceed 
$145,500,000  for  payment  on  purchase  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  July  1.  1975;  (4) 
not    to    exceed    $880,500,000    for    rental    of 
space  (5)  not  to  exceed  $686,500,000  for  real 
property  operations;  and  (6)  not  to  exceed 
$103  471.000  for  program  direction  and  cen- 
tralized services:  Provided.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  authorization,   buildings  con- 
structed pursuant   to  the  Public  Buildings 
Purchase  Contract  Act   of   1954  (40  U.S.C. 
356)    the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
1972   (40  use.   490).   and   buildings   under 
ihe     control     of     another     department     or 
agency  where  alterations  of  such  buildings 
are  required  in  connection  with  the  moving 
of  such  other  department  or  agency  from 
building  then,  or  thereafter  to  be.  under  the 
control  of  General  Services  Administration 
shall  be  considered  to  be  federally  owned 
buildings:   Provided  further.  That   none  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  General  Services 
Administration   shall    be   available    for   ex- 
penses in  connection  with  any  con.struction. 
repair,    alteration,    and    acquisition    project 
for  which  a  prospectus,  if  required  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of   1959.  a.s  amended, 
has  not  been  approved,  except  that  neces- 
sary   funds    may    be    expended    for    each 
project  for  required  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  development   of  a  proposed   pro- 
spectus:   Provided   further.    That    amounts 
necessary   to   provide   reimbursable   special 
services    to    other    agencies    under    .section 
210(f)(6)  of  the  Federal   Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  490(f)(6>  and  amounts  to  pro- 
vide   such    reimbursable    fencing,    lighting, 
guard  booths,  and  other  facilities  on  private 
or  other  property  not  in  Government  own- 
ership or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  3056  as  amended,  shall  be  avail- 
able  from   such    revenues   and   collections: 
Provided  further.  That  revenues  and  collec- 
tions and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1984.  excluding  reim- 
bursements  under  section   210(f)(6)  of   the 
Federal  Propertv  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices  Act    of    1949   (40   U.S.C.   490(f)(6))    in 
excess  of  $1,949,315,000  shall  remain  in  the 
Fund  and  shall  not  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorized  in  appropriation 
Acts. 
Appropriation  to  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund 

nashville  union  station 

■  INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDSi 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund  established  by  .section  210(f)  of  the 
Federal  Propertv  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act,  as  amended  by  40  U.S.C.  490(f). 
$1,500,000  to  be  available  for  transfer  lo  the 
metropolitan  government  of  Nashville-Da- 
vid.son  Count  v.  Tennessee,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Ui  ion  Station.  Nashville.  Tennes.see. 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Ad- 


ministrator deems  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 


Personal  Property 
operating  expenses 
For  expenses  authorized  by  law.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  necessary  for  supply 
distribution  (including  contractual  services 
incident  to  receiving,  handling  and  shipping 
supply  items),  procurement  (including  roy- 
alty payments),  inspection,  standardization, 
propertv  management,  and  other  supply 
management  activities,  transportation  ac- 
tivities, utilization  of  excess  and  disposal  of 
surplus  personal  property,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  personal  properly  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
$152,200,000. 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

operating  expenses 
For  necessary  expen.ses  in  connection  with 
Federal  records  management  and  related  ac- 
tivities, as  provided  by  law.  and  for  expen.ses 
necessary  for  the  review  and  declassification 
of  documents  and  for  the  Information  Secu- 
rity Oversight  Office  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  12356.  directives  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  and  other  applicable  au- 
thorities, including  acceptance  and  utiliza- 
tion of  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices $89,805,000  of  which  $1,500,000  for  allo- 
cations and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tions and  records  as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C. 
2504.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Federal  Property  Resources  Service 
operating  expenses 
■  including  transfer  or  funds' 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessarv  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  administrator  with  respect  to  utilization 
of  excess  real  property;  Ihe  disposal  of  sur- 
plus  real   property;   the   utilization  survey. 
apprai.sal.  environmental  and  cultural  analy- 
sis, and  land  use  planning  functions  pertain- 
ing to  excess  and  surplus  real  properly:  the 
National   Defen.sc   Stockpile  established   by 
the  Strategic  and  Critical   Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h). 
the    Defense    Production    Act    of    1950.    as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166);  includ- 
ing .services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109 
and   reimbursement    for   recurring  security 
guard       .service;       S36.500.000      of       which 
$14,464,000.  shall  be  derived  from  proceeds 
from  transfers  of  excess  real  property  and 
disposal  of  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal  property,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  460  1-5). 
and  of  which  $22,947,000  for  the  transporta- 
tion, processing  refining,  storage,  security, 
maintenance,  rotation,  and  dispo.sal  of  mate- 
rials contained  in  or  acquired  for  the  stock- 
pile shall   remain  available  through   fiscal 
year  1985. 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund 


limitation  on  availability  of  funds 
During  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  not  more  than  $120,000,000.  in  ad 
diiion  to  amounts  previously  appropriated, 
may  be  obligated  from  amounts  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund 
for  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  under  .section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98e(a)(l))  and  for  transportation 
and  other  incidental  expenses  related  lo 
such  acquisition. 


General  Management  and  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  agency  manage- 
ment of  activities  under  the  control  of  Ihe 
General  Services  Administration,  and  gener- 
al administrative  and  staff  support  services 
not  otherwi.se  provided  for:  including  trans- 
portation audits  by  in-house  personnel;  for 
tran.sportation  audit  contracts  and  contract 
admini.slration   for  which   payment   to  any 
contractor  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
on  the  overpayment  identified  by  any  con- 
tract  audit:   for  providing  accounting,  rec- 
ords management,  and  other  support  inci- 
dent to  adjudication  of  Indian  Tribal  claims 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and 
services     authorized     by     5     U.S.C.     3109; 
$120,000,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available,  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment bv  the  applicable  agency,  for  services 
performed   for  other  agencies  pursuant  lo 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  .section   1535  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code. 

Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management 
operating  expenses 
For  expenses  authorized  by  law.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Government-wide  and  internal  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  automated  data  manage- 
ment, telecommunications,  information  re- 
sources management,  and  related  activities, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  S46.000.000. 

Office  of  Inspector  General 
For  necessarv  expen.ses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  $19,513,000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  for  information  and  detec- 
tion of  fraud  against  the  Government,  in- 
cluding payment  for  recovery  of  stolen  Gov- 
ernment properly. 
Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 

Presidents 
For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1958.  as  amended  (3  U.S.C.  102 
note),  and  Public  Law  95  138.  S260.300:  Pro- 
vided That  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
Acts. 

General  Services  Administration- 
General  Provisions 
Sec.  1.  The  appropriate  appropriation  or 
fund  available  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  credited  with  d)  cost 
of  operation,  protection,  maintenance, 
upkeep,  repair,  and  improvement,  included 
as  part  of  rentals  received  from  Govern- 
ment corporations  pursuant  to  law  (40 
use  129);  and  (2)  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  other  agencies,  and  transferred 
to  the  General  Services  Adminustralion.  in 
connection  with  property  transferred  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  2.  1948  (50  U.S.C.  451ff) 
and  such  appropriations  or  funds  may  be  so 
transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  available  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  available 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Sec  3  Appropriations  available  lo  any  de- 
partment or  agency  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  necessary  expenses,  including 
maintenance  or  operating  expenses,  shall 
also  be  available  for  payment  lo  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  changes  for 
space  and  services  and  those  expenses  of 
renovation   and  alteration  of  building  and 
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lacililies  which  constitute  public  improve- 
ments, performed  in  accordance  with  the 
Public  Building  Act  of  1959  i73  Stat.  749). 
thf  Pubhr  BuildinK-s  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  216).  or  other  applicable  law. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
personnel  compensation  made  available  in 
appropriations  for  operating  expenses  and 
salaries  and  expenses,  excluding  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  may  be  transferred  between  such  ap- 
propriations for  mandatory  program  re- 
quirements. Any  transfers  proposed  shall  be 
submitted  promptly  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
approval. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  in  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  made  available  for  fi.scal  year  1984  for 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  activities  may  be 
transferred  between  such  activities  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  mandatory  pro- 
gram requirements.  Any  transfers  proposed 
shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  approval. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  the  payment  of  rent  shall 
be  hereafter  available  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  space  without  regard  to  section  322 
of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  as  amended  i40 
U.S.C.  278a). 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

salaries  and  expenses 
■  including  transfer  of  trust  funds' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage 
ment  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1978  and  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  medical  exami- 
nations performed  for  veterans  by  private 
physicians  on  a  fee  basis,  rental  of  confer- 
ence rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
and  advances  or  reimbursements  to  applica- 
ble funds  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  expenses  incurred  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10422  of  January  9.  1953,  as 
amended;  $106,000,000  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $48,572,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  retirement  and  insurance 
programs  to  be  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priate trust  funds  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  the  amounts  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  with- 
out regard  to  other  statutes:  Provided.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  appropriation  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  to  use  applicable 
trust  funds  for  administrative  expenses  of 
effecting  statutory  annuity  adjustments.  No 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Legal 
Examining  Unit  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  established  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  9358  of  July  1.  1943.  or  any  suc- 
ce.s.sor  unit  of  like  purpo.se. 

Government  Payment  for  Annuitants. 
Employees  Health  Benefits 

For  payment  of  Governmeni  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  retired  employees,  as 
authorized  by  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Retired  FVderal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act.  as  amended  (74 
Slat.  849);  $1,506,339,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expanded. 

Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund 
For   financing   the   unfunded   liability   of 
new  and  increased  annuity  benefits  becom- 
ing effective  on  or  after  October  20.  1969.  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C    8348.  and  annuities 


under  special  acts,  to  be  (Tcdited  lu  Ihe  Cuil 
Service    Retirement    and    Disability    Fund. 
$3,908,490,000;  Provided.  That  annuities  au- 
thorized   by    the   Act    of   May    29.    1944.   as 
amended   (2   C.Z.C     181).    and    the   Act   of 
August  19.  1950.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  771 
775).  may  hereafter  be  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
'including  transfer  of  funds' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  including  services  as  authorized  by 
5  use.  3109,  rental  of  conference  rooms  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $19,622,000.  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  adjudicate  retire- 
ment appeals  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  and  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  advances  or  reimbursements 
to  applicable  funds  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board. 

Office  of  Special  Counsel 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  (44  FR  75915)  and  the  Civil  Serv 
ice  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95  454). 
including  .services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  payment  of  fees  and  expenses  for  wit- 
nesses, rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $4,300,000. 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au 
thority.  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1978.  and  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  including  hire 
of  experts  and  consultants,  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles,  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where; $16,200,000:  Provided.  That  public 
members  of  the  Federal  Service  Impasses 
Panel  may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  5703)  for  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  the  Government  Service, 
and  compen.sation  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

United  States  Tax  Court 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  con- 
tract reporting  and  other  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  use.  3109;  $16,000,000;  Provided. 
That  travel  expen.ses  of  the  judges  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  written  certificate  of  the 
judge. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1984". 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  IV? 


Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
This  Act 

Sec  501.  Where  appropriations  in  this  Act 
are  expendable  for  travel  expenses  of  em- 
ployees and  no  specific  limitation  has  been 
placed  thereon,  the  expenditures  for  such 
travel  expenses  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
.set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget  estimates 
submitted  for  the  appropriations:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  travel 
performed  by  uncompensated  officials  of 
local  boards  and  appeal  boards  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  S.vstem;  to  travel  performed  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  care  and  treat- 
ment of  medical  beneficiaries  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  or  to  payments  to 
interagency  motor  pools  where  separately 
set  forth  in  the  budget  .schedules. 

Sec  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  person  filling  a  posi- 
tion, other  than  a  temporary  position,  for- 
merly held  by  an  employee  who  has  left  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  has  satisfactorily  completed  his 
period  of  active  military  or  naval  service  and 
has  within  ninety  days  after  his  release 
from  such  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year  made  application 
for  restoration  to  his  former  position  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  Office  of  Per.son 
nel  Management  as  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  former  position  and 
has  not  been  restored  thereto. 

Sec.  503.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  available  In  this  Act  shall  be  u.sed  for 
the  purchase  or  .sale  of  real  estate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  new  offices  inside  or 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia;  Provided. 
That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  appropriations  made  therefor. 

Sec  504.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  505.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  506.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  per.son  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tooUs) 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
se.ssions  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  desig- 
nee shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  qual- 
ity and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  meas- 
uring tools  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  or  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  pre.scribed  by  sec- 
lion  6- 104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  dated  January  1.  1969.  as 
such  regulation  existed  on  June  15,  1970; 
Provided.  That  a  factor  of  75  per  centum  in 
lieu  of  50  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  eval- 
uating foreign  source  end  products  against  a 


domestic  source  end  product.  This  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicitations  for 
bids  opened  after  its  enactment. 

Sec  507.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of.  or  for  the  payment  of, 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  stainless  steel  flatware  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  or  its  pos.ses- 
sions.  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions,  or  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6-104. 4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations,  dated  January  1.  1969. 
This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solici- 
tations for  bids  issued  after  its  enactment. 

Sec  508  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed to  implement,  promulgate,  administer,  or 
enforce  the  proposed  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  regulations  and  the  proposed 
Federal  Per-sonnel  Manual  issuances  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  30, 
1983,  on  pages  13341  through  13381.  as  su- 
perseded by  proposed  regulations  and  Fed 
eral  Personnel  Manual  issuances  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  14,  1983  on 
pages  32275  through  32312. 

Sec  509.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
any  service  which  is  performed  by  veterans 
in  their  capacities  as  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  any  position 
described  in  section  3310  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  funds  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
by  contract  of  the  covered  services  with 
sheltered  workshops  employing  the  severely 
handicapped  under  Public  Law  92  28. 

Sec.  510.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  implementing  or 
enforcing  any  provisions  of  the  rule  TD 
ATF-66  is.sued  June  13.  1980.  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  on  labeling  and  ad 
vertising  of  wine,  distilled  spirits  and  mall 
beverages,  . 

Sec  511  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  in  the  enforcement 
of  anv  provision  of  law  to  the  extent  that 
such  "provision  would  permit  agricultural 
products  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
Caribbean  Basin  countries  (as  defined  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act) 
duly-free.  . 

Sec  512.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
any  wav  for  the  purpose  of  the  .sale,  lease, 
rental  excessing,  surplu.sing  or  c»i<:pnsal  of 
any  portion  of  land  identified  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  Fort  DeRussy  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  to  close  the  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Office  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  located  in  Sacra- 
mento. California. 

Sec  514.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
\cl  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing any  agricultural  marketing  orders 
or  anv  activities  or  regulations  under  the 


proMsioii.s  ol  tlir  At:nculuiral  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) 
Sec  515.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  for  the  Department  of  Treasury 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
any  existing  requirement  for  sureties  on 
customs  bonds. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing) Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  V  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  arnendmeni  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  with  respect  to  title  V? 
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POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  poml  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
w^ill  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr,  Chair- 
man I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
.section  511  of  H.R.  4139  on  the 
grounds  that  it  violates  paragraph  (b). 
clause  5.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  provision  would 
prevent  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  from 
the  enforcement  of  any  provision  per- 
mitting agricultural  products  to  enter 
the  United  States  from  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  duty  free.  The  recent- 
ly enacted  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recoverv  Act  provides  for  the  duty- 
free entrv  of  certain  products  from 
countries 'designated  by  the  President 
as  Caribbean  Basin  countries.  Section 
511  of  this  bill  overrides  this  provision 
by  preventing  Customs  from  establish- 
ing this  new  category  of  duty-free 
products  in  the  Tariff  Schedules. 

Paragraph    <b).    clause    5    of    House 
rule  XXI  makes  bills  and  resolutions 
containing    tax    and    tariff    ineasures 
which  are  reported  by  any  committee 
not   having  jurisdiction  to  report  tax 
or  tariff  measures  and  amendments  to 
such  bills  or  resolutions  in  the  House 
or  proposed  bv  the  Senate  subject  to  a 
point    of    order    at    any    time    during 
House  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
Just  as  tax  measures  include  all  pro- 
visions  having  the  substantive  effect 
of    amending    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code,  tariff  measures  include  all  provi- 
sions having  the  substantive  effect  of 
amending   the  Tariff  Schedules.  Sec- 
tion  511    is  clearly   a  tariff   measure. 
„:nce    the    inability    of    the    Customs 
Service    to    enforce    the    provision    of 
present    law    generally    requiring    the 
duty-free  entry  of  agricultural   prod- 
ucts from  designated  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  will  result  in  tho.se  products 
which  would  be  subject  to  duty  in  the 
absence  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  continuing  to  be 
subject    to    duty.    Thus,    section    511 
clearly  is  a  substantive  amendment  to 
the    Tariff    Schedules    and    a    tariff 
measure  within  the  score  of  rule  XXI. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Chair  to 
sustain  this  point  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 511  of  H.R.  4139  on  the  grounds 
that  it  violates  paragraph  (b),  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  that  is 
being  raised  on  this  point  of  order  is  a 
very  important  one.  No  one  can  deny 
that.  The  question  is  whether  an  oth- 
erwise valid  limitation  which  is  proper 
under  rule  XXI.  clause  2  is  no  longer 
in  order  by  virtue  of  rule  XXI,  clause 
5(b).  Paragraph  (b)  was  added  in  the 
98th  Congress  in  House  Resolution  5, 
and  voted  upon  on  January  3.  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  maintain  that  this 
provision  is  not  a  tax  or  tariff  measure 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  new  rule.  It 
is  a  limitation  which  prohibits  the 
Cu,stoms  Service  from  enforcing  a  cer- 
tain provision  of  law  which  allows  ag- 
ricultural products  from  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  from  entering  the 
United  States  duty  free.  The  provision 
does  not  actually  change  the  existing 
statute  and  it  does  not  modify  any  tax 
or  tariff  measure.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  note  that  the  exact  words 
of  the  new  rule  are  "No  bill  *  *  *  car- 
rying a  tax  or  tariff  measure  shall  be 
reported  by  a  committee  not  having 
jurisdiction  *  *  •-" 

The  rule  says  nothing  about  limita- 
tions, or  restrictions  on  enforcement 
provisions,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  po- 
sition that  the  rule  prohibits  only  bills 
actually  carrying  tax  or  tariff  meas- 
ures, and  that  limitations  on  Execu- 
tive actions  are  still  in  order  under  the 
new  rule. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sharp).  Are 
there  other  Members  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order?  If  not. 
the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  section 
511  on  the  ground  that  the  section 
constitutes  a  tariff  measure  falling 
within  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI, 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  section  in  question 
results  in  the  imposition  of  a  higher 
tariff  on  certain  imported  products 
and  changes  the  application  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Recovery  Act;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  argument 
that  the  section  is  nothing  more  than 
a  familiar  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  of  the  type  held  in  order  for 
many  years.  , 

This  is  the  first  case  in  which  the 
Chair  has  been  called  upon  to  apply 
the  new  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI,  and 
the   Chair   has  weighed   the    implica- 
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tions  of  his  ruling  in  this  particular 
case.  It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the 
existing  law  is  clear.  The  Caribbean 
Basin  Act  would  permit  the  duty-free 
entry  of  certain  agricultural  products 
providing  that  certain  Presidential  de- 
terminations have  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  act.  The  effect  of 
the  enactment  of  section  511  would  be 
to  deny  duty-free  status  to  those  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  Chair  notes 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  its  report  on  page  77  states  that  the 
committee  intends  for  the  Customs 
Service  to  continue  to  collect  the  ap- 
plicable duty  rates  in  effect  on  July  26, 
1983.  The  Chair,  therefore,  thinks  it  is 
clear  the  effect  of  this  provision  in 
this  appropriation  bill  is  to  cau.se 
duties  and  certain  imports  to  be  im- 
po.sed  where  none  are  required,  and  to 
require  executi\e  branch  officials  to 
actually  collect  revenue  contrary  to 
existing  tariff  law  and  thus  finds  that 
the  provision  is  a  tariff  mea.sure  in  vio- 
lation of  clau.se  5(b)  of  rule  XXI.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  other  points  of  order  to 
title  V? 

POINT  OK  ORDER 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
section  507. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
507  of  H.R.  4139  as  constituting  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  and. 
therefore,  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  states 
that; 

No  appropriation  .shall  bo  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bill  or  be  in  orcli-r  as 
an  amendment  thereto  for  any  expenditures 
not  previou.sly  authorized  by  law  No  proM 
sion  chanKinK  e.xi.stlUK  law  shall  be  reported 
in  any  general  appropriation  bill  except  ger 
mane  provisions  which  retrench  expendi 
lures. 

Rule  XXI.  clau.se  2.  ha.s  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  language  in 
an  appropriation  bill  may  not  impose 
on  Federal  officials  additional  duties 
not  required  by  law  or  make  the  ap- 
propriation contingent  upon  the  per 
formance  of  such  duties. 

Section  507  prohibits  appropriated 
funds  from  being  u.sed  in  the  procure- 
ment of  any  stainles.s  steel  flatware 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  po.sse.ssions  unless  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  a  .satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  stainle.ss 
steel  flatware  produced  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  domestic  .sources. 

Section  507  places  a  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  and  es- 
tablishes a  new  procurement  require- 
ment not  existing  under  current  law. 
It  specifically  impo.ses  an  additional 
duty  on  a  Federal  official  to  make  a 


determination  not  presently  required 
by  law. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge,  on  a  point 
of  order  that  section  507  violates  rule 
XXI.  clause  2.  be  sustained.  This  point 
of  order  was  sustained  previously 
against  identical  language  in  H.R.  3191 
when  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
on  June  8  of  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
particular  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr  Sharp).  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return 
now  to  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida:* 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  Member  standing  in 
objection  to  the  request  to  return  to 
title  I.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Are  there  further  points  of  order  to 
title  V? 

AMENDMENT  OEElRfn  BY   MR    OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee  on  both 
sides. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  Add  the 
rollowing  lanKuaye  to  section  510:  ■.  except 
if  the  expenditure  of  such  fund.s  is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  a  final  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  system.  90  days  after  which  en- 
forcement may  occur.". 

n  1200 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
take  very  long  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  simply  have  a  situation  here  in 
which  I  am  trying  to  a.ssure  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  itself  is  identical 
to  the  way  the  language  is  described  in 
the  committee  report.  This  relates  to 
an  administrative  ruling  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  con- 
taining the  i.ssue  of  proper  labeling. 
The  bill  had  a  flat  prohibition  on  the 
enforcement  of  that  ruling.  The  report 
.said  that  the  ruling  could  not  be  en- 
forced until  the  court  finally  disposed 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  and  I  understand 
the  committee  has  no  objection  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  adds 
language  to  section  510.  and  we  find 
no  objection  to  that  language. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY'  MF.  FRANK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairtnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  514. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prank:  On 
page  ."JT.  lines  10  throiinh  15.  strike  .section 
514 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  am  joined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ma,ssachusclts 
(Mr.  CoNTE).  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates),  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller).  This  is 
the  free  enterprise  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

We  have  in  effect  now  marketing 
orders  whereby  the  producers  of  vari- 
ous agricultural  commodities  get  to- 
gether and  vote  based  on  part  on  the 
size  of  their  produce  and  what  the 
policy  ought  to  be  in  their  industry. 

The  Consumers'  Union  has  said  thi.s; 

Every  Tuesday  morninB  for  eight  months 
each  year,  a  group  of  executives  from  com- 
peting companies  meet  in  downtown  Los  An- 
geles to  di.scu.s.s  production  levels  in  their  in- 
dustry. At  each  meeting,  they  agree  on  how- 
much  of  that  output  they'll  allow  to  reach 
consumers.  A  quota  system  is  adopted,  and 
every  firm  in  the  industry  is  told  how  much 
of  its  product  it  can  ship  to  the  market- 
place. 

In  most  industries,  such  meetings  would 
amount  to  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  .  .  . 

In  this  case  it  is  not  only  legal  but 
they  have  Federal  sanction  because  we 
have  growers  to  decide  what  in  effect 
will  be  grown  and  what  will  be  sold.  It 
is  an  effort  to  try  to  keep  prices 
higher  than  they  nornally  would  be 
and  to  stabilize  the  market  in  general. 

We  are  not  here  proposing  that 
the.se  be  abolished.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing that  they  be  sub.stantively  amend- 
ed. We  are  not  even  proposing  that 
the  principle  of  one-per.son  one-vote, 
that  radical  notion,  be  put  in  here,  be- 
cause it  is  still  ba.sed  on  how  much  is 
grown  to  a  certain  extent. 

Under  the  Presidents  Executive 
order  on  regulatory  reform,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  a 
right  to  review  and  comment  on  these 
orders  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. What  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  .said  is  that  out  of  all  the 
regulations  we  have— OSHA.  EPA, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration— we 
are  going  to  give  a  complete  exemp- 
tion from  any  OMB  review  in  the  reg- 
ulatory process. 

Let  me  speak  more  precisely.  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  I  read  this  amendment, 
there  is  nothing  in  here  that  would 
prevent  people  in  OMB  from  reading 
the  orders.  All  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  is  talking  about  them  to 
anyone.  They  cannot  exercise  the 
usual  regulatory  review  over  these 
orders  alone. 


Many  of  us  have  some  concerns 
about  regulatory  review  and  OMB  pro- 
cedures. But  why  do  we  single  out  one 
set  of  orders?  And  the  one  we  single 
out  is  those  where  the  producers 
themselves  go  out  and  vote  among 
themselves  and  decide  how  they  are 
going  to  cut  up  the  pie  and  how  many 
oranges  can  be  shipped  into  the 
market  and  who  can  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate: and  in  all  of  those  questions, 
which  are  wholly  producer  dominated, 
there  are  not  consumers  represented 
here  very  much,  and  there  are  no  con- 
sumers voting. 

This  is  a  price-fixing  scheme  with 
Goverment  sanction,  where  the  people 
are  allowed  to  cartelize  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  we  are  talking  here  about 
whether  or  not  OMB  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed even  to  comment  on  it. 

Out  of  all  the  regulations  we  have  in 
this  Government,  tho.se  that  protect 
the  public  health  and  public  safety 
and  the  basic  rights  of  a  whole  body  of 
people,  why  do  we  single  out  this  par- 
ticular form  of  regulation,  self-regula- 
tion bv  the  producers,  of  the  produc- 
ers, and  for  the  producers?  Why  do  we 
single  that  out  as  one  which  the  OMB 
cannot  even  comment  on  as  a  rider  in 
an  appropriation  bill? 

I  await  the  outcome  of  this  vote  with 
interest.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  get  an 
idea  of  what  people  think  about  the 
free  market,  and  we  may  also  get  some 
indication  of  where  we  are  on  OMB. 
because  if  we  are  in  fact  to  say.  not 
that  OMBs  regulatory  procedures 
should  be  changed,  not  that  they 
should  be  made  more  open,  not  that 
they  should  be  made  different  one 
way  or  the  other  than  they  are  now. 
but  that  OMB  is  such  an  impo.ssible 
agency  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
even  to  participate,  then  I  would 
assume  that  OSHA  will  be  next  and 
FDA  will  be  next  and  the  EPA  will  be 
next.  There  certainly  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  .singling  out  this  antifree  en- 
terprise, anticompetition.  anticon- 
sumer.  do-it-your.sclf  regulation  by 
producers  of  the  market  as  such  a  sac- 
rosanct activity  that  the  Federal  regu- 
latory people  are  not  even  allowed  to 
talk  about  it. 

Democracy  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
so  is  participation.  But  allowing  the 
producers  of  a  certain  commodity,  by 
their  own  vote,  based  in  part  on  how 
rich  they  are.  not  how  many  they  are. 
to  whack  up  their  own  market,  and 
then  to  say.  "We  dont  want  to  even 
get  from  the  independent  regulatory 
group  comments  on  their  effects,"  is.  I 
think,  something  the  House  ought  not 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  stop  the 
marketing  orders.  It  does  not  prevent 
them,  although  .some  work  perhaps 
ought  to  be  done  there.  It  does  not 
reform  the  whole  OMB  process.  It  ju.st 
exempts  this  cartel  from  even  a  review 
from  OMB. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  marketing  orders  in 
essence  are  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which 
limits  the  amount  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Now.  the  basic  purpose  of  these  mar- 
keting orders  is  to  create  stability  in 
the  agricultural  markets  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  production  to  the  ap- 
propriate needs  of  the  country  and 
thus  prevent  some  years  where  pro- 
duction far  exceeds  consumption  and 
other  years  where  consumption  far  ex- 
ceeds production. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  become  involved  in  review- 
ing issuings  of  these  market  orders. 
Mav  I  also  state  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  involves 
itself  in  the  affairs  of  many  regulatory 
agencies,  which  is  a  practice  that  I 
personally  feel  should  be  discontinued. 
The  committee  inserted  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  because  it  felt  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  not  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  is 
.solely  responsible  for  this  important 
agricultural  function.  We  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  communications 
from  interested  organizations,  but  par- 
ticularly from  our  own  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  this  to  say: 
The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Kika 
DE  LA  Garza,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  in  his  letter  of  this  date 
addressed  to  me  says: 

As  you  know,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  gives  explicit  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  admin- 
ister federal  marketing  order  programs. 
However,  over  the  past  three  years  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
taken  it  up  on  itself  to  review  agricultural 
marketing  orders.  OMBs  recent  review  of 
marketing  order  programs  has  led  to  consid- 
erable dela.vs  in  implementing  program 
changes  which  have  adversely  affected  not 
only  producers  but  consumers  as  well. 

Again  he  points  out  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  responsibility  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  OMB 
now  seeks  to  assume  and  po.ssibly 
change,  and  it  has  resulted  then  in  the 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  that 
program. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

OMB  officials  have  not  tried  to  hide  the 
fact  that  they  are  philosophically  opposed 
to  federal  market  order  programs.  This  ha-s 
become  increasingly  evident  through  their 
recent  attempts  to  substantially  modify  ex- 
isting order  programs  now  in  existence. 
OMBs  apparent  goal  is  to  ultimately  elimi 
nate  market  order  programs  through  the 
regulatory  review  process. 
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Now.  I  think  that  the  important 
words  that  we  find  in  this  letter  are 
that  the  Act  itself  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  responsibil- 
ity, not  OMB. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  stand  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  day  of  the 
euphemism.  We  find  it  difficult  to  face 
hard  facts  and  when  we  look  in  the 
dictionary  for  the  definition  of  the 
word  euphemism,  we  find  that  it  is  de- 
fined as  "the  substitution  of  an  inof- 
fensive phrase  for  one  that  is  general- 
ly considered  to  be  too  explicit,"  like 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "the  slumber 
room"  for  the  funeral  business  or  the 
Pentagons  attempt  to  smooth  over 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  by  using 
the  phrase,  "an  all-out  strategic  ex- 
change. " 

That  leads  me  to  the  use  of  the  eu- 
phemism in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
•the  marketing  order." 

Orderly  marketing,  we  are  told,  is 
the  necessity  for  placing  agricultural 
products  on  the  market.  It  has  such  a 
nice,  attractive,  efficient  sound,  that 
we  do  not  see  any  harm  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  this  phrase. 

Now,  last  year  we  saw  pictures  of 
millions  of  oranges  in  the  State  of 
California  which  were  allowed  to  disin- 
tegrate to  .spoil,  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  market  or  even  be  given  to  the 
programs  for  the  poor,  to  supplement 
the  use  of  cheese  or  butter  or  some  of 
the  other  enormous  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural products  that  are  feeding 
people  of  lower  incomes. 

Those  products  were  destroyed 
under  the  so-called  marketing  agree- 
ments and  most  of  the  Nations  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  milk,  are  brought  to 
market  today  under  so-called  market- 
ing orders  under  which  the  consumer 
gels  no  break  at  all. 

I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  how  the  orderly 
marketing  under  marketing  orders  dif- 
fers from  what  Sheik  Yamani  calls  or- 
derly marketing  under  OPEC.  What  is 
the  difference  between  that  and  order- 
ly marketing? 

I  am  sure  that  Sheik  Yamani  would 
love  to  have  a  marketing  order  for  his 
oil  products.  We  condemn  that.  What 
is  the  difference? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Surely.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  very  distinguished  friend, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the 
OPEC  and  the  marketing  orders.  No 
country  is  forced  to  join  OPEC,  but  in 
the  United  States  once  a  marketing 
order  is  i.ssued,  you  are  legally  bound 
by  it:  so  the  marketing  orders  and  the 
people  who  draw  them  have  a  legal 
binding  power  that  Sheik  Yamani 
wishes  he  had. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right:  so  what  can  the 
consumer  do?  Who  is  there  to  protect 
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the  consumer?  What  agency  or  Gov- 
ernmental office?  None.  We  do  not 
have  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
any  more  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  have  been 
fighting  David  Stockman  ever  since  he 
was  elevated  to  his  very  august  posi- 
tion; but  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a 
review  procedure  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. I  am  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  not 
much  that  OMB  does  but  its  all  we 
have.  I  welcome  the  overseeing  func- 
tions that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  undertaken. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  must  put  into 
this  bill  a  provision  that  will  destroy 
that  function  for  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

I  think  it  is  sparse.  I  think  it  is  tiny. 
I  think  it  is  small.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  a  very  great  function  in  this  re- 
spect, if  that  is  the  only  way  that  a 
consumer  gets  any  kind  of  protection 
against  the  so-called  marketing  orders. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Gib- 
bons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  am  from  an 
agricultural  State. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  can  confirm  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  The  principal 
effect  of  agricultural  marketing  orders 
is  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
They  are  an  antiquated  price  fixing  ar- 
rangement, and  I  do  not  know  why 
this  committee  will  not  allow  even  the 
studying  and  the  issuing  of  a  report  on 
this  very  anticompetitive  practice. 

Mr  YATES.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  The  only  kind  of  protection  that 
we  have  and  the  only  kmd  of  mforma- 
tion  we  receive  these  days  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  is 
biased  in  favor  of  the  producers  is  the 
kind  of  review  function  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tries  to  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  House  ap- 
proves the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  mar- 
keting orders,  of  course,  is  to  bring 
quality  to  the  citrus  industry  and  to 
maintain  an  orderly  market  condition 
in  order  to  provide  parity  in  prices  for 
farmers  who  are  involved  in  this  and 
to  protect  consumer  interests  by  pro- 
('.ihitinj^  anv  action  that  would  raise 
producer  prices  above  a  conscionable 
level  and  to  set  conditions  that  would 
avoid  unreasonable  fluctuations  in 
supplies  and  prices.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  1937  act.  It  enabled  this  to 
be  done. 

The    Office    of    Management     and 
Budget  has  decided  that  it  must  inter 


vene  into  the  affairs  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  farming  industry.  None 
of  these  people  over  there  are  farmers 
or  have  any  knowledge  of  this,  but 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  impose  regulations 
that  are  unnecessary,  because  the  ui- 
dustry  can  regulate  itself.  That  is  the 
sole  rea-son  why  this  section  is  in  here. 
I  oppose  its  removal  because  the  in- 
dustry itself  does  a  remarkable  and  a 
superb  job  of  providing  the  best  citrus 
possible  throughout  the  year,  without 
any  fluctuations  between  supply  and 
demand  so  that  everybody  gets  what 
they  need  when  they  need  it.  It  has 
worked  very  well  for  the  last  40  or  50 
years  and  I  think  that  any  interven- 
tion or  intrusion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  which  is  trying  to  do 
this,  would  destroy  that  and  would 
raise  prices  and  destroy  quality  control. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  clash  here 
between  people  who  I  think  have  simi- 
lar goals  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  we 
all  would  like  to  see  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  made  available  on  the 
market  at  the  lowest  po.ssible  price. 
We  have  some  disagreement  over  how 
we  can  accomplish  that  year  after 
year. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  to  speak  today 
from  the  perspective  of  one  who  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  market  conditions 
that  face  the  smaller  grower  who  culti- 
vates tree  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetable 
crops  that  are  very  vulnerable  to  being 
perishable  under  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions in  one  year  and  then  in  the 
next,  for  example,  may  face  a  glut  on 
the  market  that  would  simply  drive 
the  price  down  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  costs  of 
production  that  they  must  attain  in 
order  to  stay  in  business. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  de- 
bating whether  or  not  we  want  to  have 
marketing  orders  in  this  amendment, 
because  OMB  with  a  rigid  phllo.sophi- 
cal  premise  has  done  all  it  could  possi- 
bly do  to  frustrate  the  use  of  market- 
ing orders  \n  the  last  several  years. 
They  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  rather  per 
nicious.  They  simply  delay  and  delay 
until  the  marketing  order  is  about  to 
run  out  and  in  the  process  overrule 
the  USDA  and  require  the  industry  to 
accept  whatever  proposals  they  wish 
to  make  to  change  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach that  the  marketing  order  has 
used  traditionally  throughout  most  of 
this  century. 
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When  we  use  marketing  orders,  we 
are  talking  about  preserving  for  the 
consumer  a  high  quality  product.  We 
are  talking  about  making  certain  that 
there  is  acceptance  from  the  consumer 
year  after  year  because  of  a  standard 
of  excellence  that  can  only  be  assured 
when  the  grower,  the  producer  is  in  a 


position  to  insure  that  he  is  not  plac- 
ing on  the  market  in  years  when  we 
have  a  short  supply,  low  quality  goods, 
and  at  the  same  time  suffering  the 
long-term  consequences  of  that  action. 

We  are  talking  about  guaranteeing  a 
reliable  supply  so  we  do  not  go  from 
feast  to  famine  again,  thereby  shaking 
out  most  of  the  basic  small  grower 
community  and  allowing  concentra- 
tion and  power  in  a  few  hands  in  the 
case  of  these  very  perishable  crops. 
We  are  talking  about  sustaining  rea- 
sonable prices  over  time.  Much  of 
what  has  been  objectionable  at  OMB 
is  simply  their  philosophical  opposi- 
tion to  reserve  and  prorates  where  we 
simply  bring  onto  the  market  at  a  reg- 
ular flow  over  a  period  of  time  at  a 
stable  price  the  products  that  most  of 
us  have  learned  to  have  very  much 
available  to  us  in  our  local  market 
throughout  most  of  the  year  even 
when  they  have  a  very  brief  harvest 
season  with  market  orders. 

We  do  not.  for  example,  have  a  situ- 
ation where  there  is  a  temporary  glut, 
low  prices  and  then  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  season  a  high  price  for  a 
lower  quality  good  when  supplies  run 
short. 

Every  study  done  either  by  USDA. 
or  by  people  who  do  not  come  with  a 
particular  bias  against  this  grower 
community,  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  real  increase  in  retail  pricing  over 
time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F^AZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  he  consider  the  Consumer 
Union  to  be  one  of  those  that  has  an 
antigrower  philosophy? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  Union  is  operating 
under  the  philosophy  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man espouses  which  is  to  say  there 
should  be  no  regulatory  agency  what- 
soever involved  in  this  area  of  the  food 
economy. 

They  would  like  to  benefit  when 
there  is  an  oversupply  on  the  market, 
and  would  not  like  to  pay  the  price 
when  market  conditions  change  the 
inevitable  concentration  of  power 
occurs  and  when  the  product  is  in 
short  supply  and  prices  go  sky  high. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  they 
would  understand  the  benefit  of  a  reg- 
ular, orderly  marketplace,  but  they  ap- 
parently do  not. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

You  do  consider  the  Consumer 
Union  and  allied  groups  to  be  anti- 
growers  so  when  he  dismisses  the  stud- 
ies of  other  people  who  are  anti- 
grower 


Mr.  FAZIO  The  Consumer  Union 
has  a  blmd  .spot  on  this  i.ssue.  There 
have  been  many,  many  studies,  very 
objective,  done  in  the  academic  world 
in  particular  which  show  over  time 
there  is  really  no  variation  in  prices. 

Retail  prices  arc  going  to  be  fluctu- 
atinti.  but  they  will  be  far  less  likely  to 
be  onerous  for  the  consumer,  if  we 
allow  marketing  orders  to  do  the  job 
thev  have  done  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Are  we  not  really  talking  about  basic 
fundamentals,  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  government  for  the  Repub- 
lic to  allow  those  who  use  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  and  their  own  labor  to  re- 
ceive the  fruits  of  that  labor  and.  of 
course,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  thi.s 
if  thev  are  going  to  be  told  how  and 
when  they  can  do  it  or  how  much  they 
can  grow,  with  the  Government  regu- 
latorv  interference? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rudd  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fazio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's assistance  in  gaining  time. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that 
there  is  sort  of  a  Simon  Legree  out 
there  in  the  grower  community,  .some- 
body who  is  really  ripping  off.  usually 
described  as  typically  representative  of 
large  corporate  agribusiness. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  people  who  tend 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  are  those 
large  corporate  interests  who  wish  to 
buy  when  the  market  is  flush,  when 
there  is  plenty  on  the  market  from  the 
producer,  the  small  grower  community 
at  low  prices,  and  then  make  a  profit 
in  that  differential  between  the  retail 
price  and  what  little  they  must  pay  to 
the  grower. 

We  are  talking  about  preserving  the 
small  family  farmer  who  is  very  often 
in  business  on  small  acreage,  who 
waits  for  years  for  his  orchard  to 
mature,  for  example,  who  has  no 
other  recourse  than  to  work  together 
to  see  that  his  product  has  a  continual 
and  regular  flow  to  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price  so  that  he  can  pre- 
serve his  tenuous  place  in  the  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  the 
whole  question  in  good  focus  here  and 


brought  out   some  good  points,  and  I 
join  him  in  oppo.smg  thi.s  amendment. 
Mr.     GLICKMAN.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansa.s. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN"  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  no  objection  to  agricultural 
marketing  orders.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  public  policy  implications  of 
the  amendment. 

You   are   basically   saying   no   funds 
appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  given 
to  OMB  to  review  a  marketing  order. 
We  have  wrestled  with  that  with  the 
FTC   and   the   FDA   and   it   is  a   very 
questionable  public  policy  to  open  the 
door  and  not  let  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  under  any  adminis- 
tration who  IS  responsible  for  looking 
at     regulatory     affairs    to    say     they 
cannot  look  at  one. 
Let  me  make  one  other  point. 
Mr.    FAZIO.    Reclaiming    my    time. 
OMB    has    operated    in    a    way    that 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  marketing 
orders  by  simply  delaying  them  until 
they  were  no  longer  in  effect.  OMB 
has     taken     out     against     marketing 
orders  in  philosophical  terms  and  they 
are  now  in  a  position  where  they  are 
running  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   in    this   area.    And   that    is   a 
tragic    misapplication    of    OMB's    re- 
sponsibility to  review  only  the  cost  im- 
plications of  the  regulatory  process.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  these  programs  to  the 
taxpayer  is  nil. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 
orders  were  authorized  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1937.  The 
act  grants  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  explicit  authority  to  administer 
marketing  order  programs  for  various 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  stabi- 
lizing the  market.  The  47  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  for  fruits,  vegetables. 
and  milk  have  a  twofold  purpose:  To 
assure  the  farmer  of  a  reasonable 
income  over  the  long  run.  and  to 
assure  the  consumer  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  admin- 
isters  the   marketing   order   programs 
though       recommendations      received 
from    grower    administrative    commit- 
tees. Prior  to  establishing  a  marketing 
order  for  a  particular  commodity,  the 
growers  will  design  a  program  around 
the    characteristics    of    that    specific 
commodity.  For  example,  the  almond 
industrv  operates  a  reserve  pool  pro- 
gram; that  is.  a  portion  of  a  bumper 
crop  one  year  may  be  held  in  reserve 
and  metered  out  during  the  following 
seasons.  In  the  case  of  citrus  fruit,  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  characteristic 
that   the   fruit  can  be  stored  on  the 
tree.  It  is  allocated  into  the  market- 
place in  an  orderly  fashion  over  the 
full    season    through    prorates,    thus 
avoiding  the  vagaries  of  a  fluctuating 
market.   After  development  of  a  pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture submits  the  program  to  growers 
in  referendum.  For  example,  in  order 
to  establish  a  program  for  citrus  fruk, 
it    requires   a   favorable   vote   from   75 
percent  of  the  eligible  growers  having 
67  percent  of  the  volume,  or  vice  versa. 
Marketing  orders  have  been  one  of 
the  most  reviewed  and  studied  regula- 
tory programs  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  1941.  36  different  studies 
have  been  completed,  14  of  these  stud- 
ies since  1970.  Each  of  these  studies  of- 
fered conclusive  evidence  that  market- 
ing order  programs  are  of  considerable 
benefit  to  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. Yet  marketing  orders  continue  to 
be  criticized  by  free  market  economists 
who   argue   that    supply   and  demand 
forces   should    be    allowed    to    operate 
without  regulation.  They  argue  that  if 
the  orders  were  terminated,  consumers 
would   experience   lower   retail    prices 
for   commodities   such    as   raisins,    al- 
monds, and  navel  oranges. 

The  critics  of  marketing  orders  fail 
to  recognize  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  commodities  which  are  included 
under  the  program.  We  cannot  think 
in  annual   production  cycles  when  it 
comes    to    commodities    such    as    tree 
fruits,  grapes,  and  nuts.  For  example, 
a  grape  producer  must  buy  the  land, 
plant  the  grapevine,  and  then  wait  at 
least  3  years  before  they  begin  to  bear 
and   return   any   income.   Citrus   fruit 
and  nut  trees  lake  over  twice  as  long 
before    their    first    crop    is    produced. 
Given  volatile  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, producers  must  be  assured  of  a 
reasonable  future  return  on  their  in- 
vestment, while  consumers  must  be  as- 
sured   of    a    high    quality,    long-term 
supply  of  these  commodities  at  reason- 
able prices.  Marketing  order  programs 
are  designed  to  maintain  long-run  sta- 
bility, eliminating  ruinous  gluts  as  well 
as   shortages    that    would    make   con- 
sumer prices  increase  dramatically. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  strongly  supportive  of  the  market- 
ing order  system.  However,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  reflects 
the  free  market  viewpoint  by  support- 
ing the  elimination  of  many  Federal 
regulations.  including  agricultural 
marketing  orders.  The  provision  con- 
tained in  the  subcommittee's  version 
of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  appropriations  bill  would 
once  again  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  Federal  mar- 
keting order  programs  by  eliminating 
OMB's  veto  power  over  administrative 
decisions  relating  to  individual  order 
programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  appear,  of  course,  that 
the  California  delegation  is  taking  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  on  this 
amendment  but  the  reasons  for  that 
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are  quite  simple:  We  are  the  predoiiu 
nant  Slate  in  the  Union  in  the  uses  of 
marketing  orders.  While  I  have  had 
my  own  reservations  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  marketing  orders  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  play  an  invaluable  role  in 
California  agriculture,  and  should  not 
be  tampered  with  lightly  by  OMB. 

I  am  in  a  postion  now.  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment Operations,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  subject  matter,  to 
devote  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  market 
order  issues,  and  I  have  done  so  over 
the  last  several  years. 

I  am  not  totally  convinced  that  mar- 
keting orders  are  the  best  possible 
mechanism  to  use  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 
However.  I  think  that  the  actions 
taken  by  OMB  in  an  effort  to  disrupt 
marketing  orders  are  totally  uncalled 
for  and  possibly  even  illegal,  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  these  actions 
conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under 
other  law. 

I  have,  therefore,  supported  keeping 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
out  of  the  marketing  order  field  and 
have  instead  pressed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  more  vigorously  ex- 
ercise the  legal  prerogatives  which  are 
established  in  law  to  regulate  market- 
ing orders. 

Now.  I  am  interested  in  having  the 
Members  of  Congress  look  at  this  in  a 
somewhat  broader  context. 

You  all  know  that  we  are  going  to  be 
discussing  a  milk  bill  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  would  like  to  have  you  look 
at  that  comparable  situation,  which  is 
today  costing  this  country  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  taxpayers'  money 
in  an  effort  to  .stabilize  the  market. 

In  the  situation  of  fresh  fruits,  we 
have  a  similar  and  perhaps  even  great- 
er need  to  .stabilize  the  market  in  a 
perishable  commodity,  and  we  do  it  in 
California,  and  in  the  other  States 
which  u.se  marketing  orders,  through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a  multi- 
tude of  growers  and  other  participants 
with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  it 
seems  to  be  working. 

Now,  I  have  been  taking  a  very  seri- 
ous look  at  the  total  farm  policy  situa- 
tion in  this  country  and  its  success,  or 
failure  in  maintaining  a  healthy  agri- 
culture together  with  ample  food  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  reached  any 
good  answers.  But  I  will  tell  you  right 
now  that  the  marketing  order  ap- 
proach is  far  superior  in  its  results  in 
California  to  the  approach  that  we  are 
following  in  connection  with  milk,  or 
wheat,  or  corn,  or  other  commodities. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  look  at 
farm  policy  in  the  light  of  achieving 
an  overall  approach  to  maintaining  a 
stable,  vigorous,  and  productive  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Such  a  farm 


policy  will  not  Dc  aiiaiiU'Ci  ii  we  .iiiow 
the  philosophical  biases  of  OMB  to 
make  such  policy  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  allow  OMB  to 
gut  marketing  orders,  for  no  good 
reason  except  it  seems  to  run  contrary 
to  their  philosophy  of  how  markets 
should  work. 

If  OMB  applied  that  .same  thinking 
to  milk,  we  would  have  no  milk  sup- 
port prices,  at  all  for  example,  and 
most  dairies  would  be  owned  by  the 
banks  that  now  hold  their  notes.  Is 
OMB  proposing  to  eliminate  milk  sup- 
port prices?  No.  What  we  are  going  to 
consider  next  week  in  the  so-called 
milk  compromi.se  bill  is  a  proposal 
which,  with  at  least  some  adminstra- 
tion  support,  will  add  about  $2  billion 
to  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer 
and  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  dairy  producers  by  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  unduly  high  dairy 
support  prices.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  this 
will  not  achieve  any  particular  good  to 
the  taxpayers.  If  OMB  were  consistent 
in  their  devotion  to  nonintervention  in 
the  market,  they  would  be  actively  op- 
posing the  entire  concept  of  milk  sup- 
port prices. 

We  need  to  think  very  clearly  about 
whether  there  may  not  be  superior 
policy  alternatives  for  dealing  with  ag- 
ricultural problems. 

In  this  situation.  I  strongly  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAi,).  Without  pretending  that 
there  is  any  perfection  in  the  way 
marketing  orders  operate.  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  not  allowing  OMB  to 
tamper  with  them  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  need  to  develop  a  coherent  agri- 
cultural policy  in  which  the  concept  of 
marketing  orders  with  suitable  limita- 
tions, may  have  a  very  important  role. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  work  this  out 
in  an  intelligent  way.  I  should  point 
out,  if  it  has  not  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  in  California  we  have  been 
seeking  to  ameliorate  ,some  of  the 
criticisms  of  marketing  orders.  We  do 
include  consumers  on  marketing  order 
boards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  We  do 
include  consumers  on  marketing  order 
boards.  The  purpo.se  of  marketing 
orders  is  not  to  exploit  the  consumer, 
but  is  to  insure,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  .so  well  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, the  orderly  marketing  of  a  high 
quality  of  product,  and  we  think  that 
goal  is  being  achieved. 
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I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
takes  a  different  view,  and  there  is  a 


Kcod  reason  for  him  to  do  that. 
Orange  marketing  in  Florida  is  com- 
pletely different  than  in  California. 
Most  of  the  Florida  product  does  not 
go  into  the  fresh  orange  market.  Some 
of  it  does.  But  Florida  producers  are 
able,  by  transforming  their  oranges  to 
juice  and  other  byproducts,  to  avoid  a 
major  part  of  market  fluctuations. 

We  cannot  do  that  when  we  are  .sell- 
ing fresh  fruit,  a  perishable  product, 
to  a  national  market,  as  we  do  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  market  needs  stabiliza- 
tion. And  market  orders,  believe  me, 
are  the  best  device  that  has  yet  been 
invented  to  stabilize  the  market.  It 
was  developed  years  ago.  It  needs  to  be 
fine-tuned.  I  agree.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  it  out  because  .some- 
body does  not  think  it  comports  with 
their  particular  philosophy. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  to  divide  the  issue  in  two. 
One.  is  the  attempt  by  OMB  to.  in 
fact,  evade  the  law  which  was  passed 
in  1937  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  carrying  out  of  market- 
ing orders. 

Second,  it  bypas.ses— and  this  is  very 
important  to  us,  and  I  cannot  fathom 
any  Member  or  any  subcommittee 
chairman  or  any  committee  chairman 
not  agreeing  with  this— it  is  an  at- 
tempt by  OMB  to  bypa.ss  not  only 
their  own  administration,  but  to 
bypass  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  basic  constitutional  obliga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  law  pa.ssed  in  1937,  and  of 
the  Congress,  both  the  oversight  com- 
mittee in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Committee  on  Domestic 
Marketing. 

I  .say  this  is  wrong  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  and  we  should  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  keep  OMB  from 
infringing,  perhaps  illegally,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  should  suffice  for  this 
issue  and  I  think  that  every  Member 
should,  because  of  his  inherent  inter- 
est in  this  body,  support  the  commit- 
tee and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Second,  there  is  much  confusion 
about  marketing  orders.  There  is  a 
very  simple  explanation. 

Many  years  ago.  there  developed  a 
cooperative  effort.  We  have  coopera- 
tives in  all  of  the  producing  areas  in 
the  United  States.  But  .some  of  them 
.seeking  a  quasi-governmental  cloak 
have  gone  into  marketing  orders. 

Everything  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer.  You  can  point  to  the 
fact  that  they  throw  .some  oranges 
away  in  California.  This  is  the  excep- 
tion. This  is  not  the  rule. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  your 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  the  con- 
sumer. And  let  me  tell  you— and  you 
cannot  forget  this— the  American  con- 


sumer is  the  best  fed,  qualitywise.  in 
the  world,  possibly  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  American  consumer, 
each  family  uses  the  least  amount  of 
disposable  income  for  food  than  any 
other  major  developed  country  in  the 
world,  possibly  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

We  have  hungry  people  in  America 
not  because  of  the  farmer,  not  because 
of  the  cost  of  food.  We  have  hungry 
people  because  there  are  not  the  jobs 
and  they  are  not  making  enough  in 
the  jobs.  It  never  has  been  the  fault  of 
the  farmer. 

The  farmer  has  always  produced  and 
will  continue  to  produce. 

What  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
also  is  that  more  often  than  not.  when 
you  buy  at  the  store,  or  when  you  eat 
at  a  restaurant,  the  least  amount  of 
what  was  paid  for  that  food  went  to 
the  farmer.  When  you  buy  the  bread, 
the  eggs,  the  milk,  the  cheese,  the 
butter,  whatever,  the  lowest  amount 
went  to  that  farmer.  If  there  is  any 
subsidy,  it  is  the  American  consumer 
being  subsidized  by  the  producer,  by 
the  farmer. 

And  in  order  to  have  orderly  market- 
ing, quality  food,  at  times  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  the  perishable 
commodity,  you  have  the.se  marketing 
orders. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  reaffirm  for  us.  because  he 
is  so  knowledgeable  about  argicultural 
programs,  these  programs  do  not  oper- 
ate at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Marketing  orders  function  at  a  cost 
to  the  individuals  who  are  involved  in 
the  growing  community  solely:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  There  is  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  They  assess  them- 
selves. They  have  to  vote,  sometimes 
geographically,  sometimes  by  the  com- 
modity. 

There  is  the  onion  marketing  order, 
lettuce  marketing  order,  carrot  mar- 
keting order. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  briefly  yield,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  continue  with  my 
time,  but  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FRANK.  My  question  is  this: 
The  gentleman  says  that  the  problem 
here  is  OMB  is  acting  illegally.  Exact- 
ly the  same  argument  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  many,  many  other 
agencies.  That  is,  we  have  an  operat- 
ing agency  given  the  authority  to  reg- 
ulate and  we  have  an  Executive  order 
giving  OMB  the  power  to  comment 
and  review. 

My  question  is:  If  that  is  the  case, 
let  us  bring  in  a  bill  that  deals  with 
that  OMB  relationship  with  all  of  the 


agencies,  not  just  to  single  out  just 
one.  People  ought  to  be  clear  that  this 
then  sets  a  precedent  that  in  the 
future  mav  apply  to  other  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  we  do  that,  and  we  wel- 
come the  gentleman  any  time  to  our 
committee  to  address  that  issue. 

David  Stockman  does  not  like  mar- 
keting orders.  If  he  goes  around  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  if  he  goes 
around  the  Congress,  he  does  not  give 
a  darn.  He  is  going  to  do  it  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

If  you  want  this  Congress  dictated  to 
under  that  approach  then  that  is 
something  else.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  be. 

But  getting  back,  because  it  really 
pains  me  to  hear  Members  somehow 
pointing  the  finger  at  the  farmer,  that 
he  is  manipulating  for  money,  that  he 
is  manipulating  for  greed,  because  he 
is  not.  The  American  consumer  gets 
the  best  quality  food  from  that  farmer 
for  the  lowest  amount  of  dispo.sable 
income  in  the  world,  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  get  good  quality  food 
and  the  one  that  gets  the  least  of  any- 
thing you  buy  is  that  farmer.  So  that 
should  not  be  an  issue  here. 

If  there  is  hunger,  we  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  we  not  only  feed 
ourselves  but  we  feed  a  lot  of  other 
people  in  the  world.  Some  we  give 
away.  Some  we  sell  with  blended  credit 
to  needy  nations. 

Also,  this  is  very  important.  We  are 
the  most  free  in  trade.  We  have  the 
fewest  restrictions  on  trade.  They  can 
ju.st  dump  on  us  every  perishable  com- 
modity, all  kinds  of  commodities,  and 
they  (5ome  in  and  we  have  few  restric- 
tions. 

This  is  part  of  the  farmers-produc- 
ers" attempt  to  regulate  market  as  best 
thev  can.  always  with  the  consumer  in 
mind.  And  I  do  not  want  that  mentali- 
tv  to  sink  in  here.  The  farmer  know's 
there  has  to  be  a  consumer  to  buy  his 
product.  He  cannot  ju.st  produce  it  and 
let  it  evaporate  into  the  air.  So  the 
major  thing  in  the  mind  of  every 
farmer  is  he  has  got  to  have  a  viable 
consumer  that  wants  his  product.  So 
there  is  no  attempt  at  all.  ever,  in  any 
way.  to  injure  that  consumer  because 
that  is  his  market.  That  is  where  he 
gets  his  return  from  selling  his  prod- 
uct. 

Again,  it  pains  me  to  hear  Members 
think  here  is  this  greedy  farmer  seeing 
w  hat  all  he  can  get. 

Now.  there  are  some  rich  farmers 
but  those  are  really  the  exception. 
There  is  corporate  farming.  This  is  the 
exception. 

You  are  talking  of  a  fellow  with  less 
than   100  acres.  In  fruits  and  vegeta- 


bles in  my  area  it  is  20  acres.  25  acres. 
They  want  some  order,  some  assist- 
ance, but  1  put  that  off  to  the  side  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  should  even  be 
arguing,  the  facts  are  so  credible  and 
so  apparent. 

But  do  you  want  David  Stockman  to 
tell  this  Congress,  your  Appropriations 
Committee,  your  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
am  going  to  do  this  notwithstanding 
the  law,  to  bypass  us  and  give  the 
force  of  law,  that  he  does  not  have,  to 
something  that  he  wants  to  do? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  object. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue  not 
only  for  this  Congress  but  for  agricul- 
ture. 

I  think  sometimes  we  misinterpret 
what  marketing  orders  are  all  about.  I 
think  we  ought  to  review  for  just  a 
moment  that  marketing  orders  are  a 
voluntary  method  by  which  farmers 
band  together  to  limit  commodities  to 
go  to  the  market. 
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It  is  a  \oluntary  program  and  they 
are  self-assessed. 

In  our  Government  we  spend  about 
$2.6  million,  most  of  it  by  assessment 
to  farmers  who  have  voluntarily  put 
their  minds  together  to  control  a  crop 
that  may  be  coming. 

In  doing  that,  we  have  guaranteed 
for  the  American  consumer  quality  in 
product  as  well  as  a  stability  in  that 
product. 

Now  when  it  occurs  that  marketing 
orders  are  not  involved  in  47  products 
in  this  country,  you  are  going  to  have 
an  erratic  situation  as  far  as  produc- 
tion, and  you  are  going  to  be  at  the 
whim  of  the  larger  producers,  and  the 
consumer  is  going  to  suffer. 

So  I  think  what  we  must  remind  our- 
.selves  in  this  question  is  should  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— 
and.  bv  the  way.  I  have  been  down- 
town arguing  this  issue  with  members 
of  the  OMB  across  the  table  when  the 
OMB    attempted    to    eliminate    the 
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sptHriiiiiit  and  (x-ppermint  marketing 
ordtT.  So  do  not  say  to  me  that  OMB 
is  just  lookiiiN;  at  tht>  issue  of  market- 
ing orders,  the  OMB  would  like  to 
eliminate  marketing  orders.  And  that 
is  what  this  discussion  ought  to  be 
about. 

So  rather  than  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  if  you  want  to  discuss 
and  debate  the  question  of  marketing 
orders,  let  us  have  a  straight-out 
debate.  This  is  a  surreptitious  way  of 
eliminating  marketing  orders,  and  I 
suggest  it  is  not  the  best  way  for 
either  the  farmer  of  this  country  or 
the  consumer  in  this  country  or  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  have  long  believed  that 
everyone  has  a  place  and  a  function  in 
this  world.  If  you  find  someplace 
where  a  man  or  woman  can  best  con 
tribute  to  the  goals  of  everyone,  by 
golly,  give  them  the  run  of  the  range 
and  the  tools  to  work  and  let  them  do 
their  best. 

But  do  not  let  them  muck  up  the 
things  they  are  not  prepared  to  do.  If 
you  have  got  a  good  plumber,  keep 
him  out  of  the  wiring.  And  if  you  have 
got  a  good  accountant,  keep  him  out 
of  the  barnyard.  In  this  case,  it  means 
allowing  agriculture  to  manage  mar- 
keting orders  instead  of  OMB. 

The  concept  of  marketing  orders  is 
easily  supportable,  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  farm  producers  in  this  country, 
but  in  terms  of  the  consumer.  They 
provide  Americans  with  high  quality. 

But  when  it  comes  to  our  cost  to 
assure  that  marketing  order  controlled 
products  are  available  in  the  .same 
fashion,  we  could  have  reasonably 
priced  and  consistently  available 
sources  of  certain  farm  products.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  have,  and  will  further 
expand  on  their  value,  so  I  will  not 
belabor  those  points. 

As  someone  who  was  sent  here  from 
an  agricultural  district.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  you  that  the  marketing 
order  represents  a  workable  and  ex- 
tremely cost-effective  method  of  pro- 
viding the  American  farm  product  con- 
sumer with  what  he  or  she  wants  and 
needs. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  the 
American  Government  works  at 
making  products  or  services  available 
to  Americans.  A  comparison  of  some  of 
those  might  just  be  valuable  in  this 
discussion  if  we  recognize  just  exactly 
what  the  real  issue  here  is.  Keeping 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
from  controlling,  and  thus  crippling, 
the  device  of  the  marketing  order. 

This  Government  makes  judgments 
every  day  about  what  the  American 
shopper  wants  and  what  he  or  she  re- 
ceives. Once  those  decisions  are  made, 
we  do  not  even  hesitate  in  investing 
billions  of  taxpayers  dollars  to  assure 
that  the  product  is  available.  Through 
the  use  of  subsidy  to  keep  the  produc- 
er in  business  or  to  the  marketer  to 


make  up  for  insufficient  profit  margin 
or  other  reasons,  we  are  daily  dumping 
billions  of  tax  dollars  into  the  respon- 
sibility we  have  adopted:  giving  the 
buyer  what  he  or  she  wants. 

We  have  determined  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  keep  milk  readily 
available  in  stores  year-round.  As 
such,  we  pay  more  than  $2.3  billion 
yearly  to  support  dairy  prices.  That  $2 
billion  assures  quality,  quantity,  and 
availability. 

Similarly,  we  have  determined  that 
American  grain  should  be  available 
when  and  where  we  need  it  at  a  price 
that  the  consumer  can  afford  it.  The 
investment  in  this  administrations 
payments-in-kind  program  today 
stands  at  an  estimated  $6  billion 
yearly.  Those  two  programs  alone— 
both  of  which  provide  us  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  products  are  avail- 
able and  affordable  to  Americans- 
cost  the  Treasury  nearly  $9  billion. 
The  total  Government  cost  is  less  than 
$3  million.  Not  billion,  million. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  market- 
ing orders  is  one  three-thousandth  the 
budget  for  milk  and  grain  supports 
alone. 

The  real  reason  for  the  comparison 
should  be  obvious:  If  OMB  retains  or, 
forbid  the  thought,  expands  its  role  in 
marketing  orders,  we  might  just  as 
well  consider  the  entire  program  dead. 

Once  that  happens— once  the  mar- 
keting order  is  no  longer  available— we 
are  going  to  be  flush  up  against  a  real 
choice. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
which  of  the  47  marketing  order  prod- 
ucts need  to  be  translated  into  subsi- 
dies to  keep  them  on  the  shelves,  and 
then  find  the  money  to  pay  those  sub- 
sidies. 

Or.  we  are  going  to  have  to  deter- 
mine just  how  we  tell  the  American 
consumer  that  onions,  oranges,  and 
other  products  are  not  important  any 
more:  or  they  cannot  be  bought  by  the 
working  family  any  more  because  the 
price  is  too  high;  or  that  they  will  be  a 
terrific  bargain  when  they  are  in 
season  and  almost  totally  unavailable 
any  other  time. 

Marketing  orders  are  a  bargain  for 
this  Government.  Make  no  mistakes, 
they  save  us  money  and  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  grief  from  the  consumer. 

Keeping  the  OMB  out  of  marketing 
order  business  and  leaving  it  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  only 
appropriate,  its  critical. 

It  is  leaving  the  specialities  to  the 
specialists;  the  right  way  to  conduct 
the  business  of  this  Government. 

I  urge  that  you  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league     from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 


Frank).  This  is  a  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  from  using  any  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  to  review  agricul- 
tural marketing  orders.  Es.sentially. 
marketing  orders  are  supply  control 
measures  which  restrict  the  flow  of 
certain  agricultural  products  at  differ- 
ent points  in  time.  While  in  some  cases 
they  may  preserve  some  market  stabil- 
ity, there  is  a  down  side  to  marketing 
orders,  that  being  that  they  tend  to  re- 
strict supply  to  the  benefit  of  certain 
large  agricultural  entities  and  thus 
freeze  out  competition. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economic 
genius  to  figure  out  the  effects  on  the 
marketplace  of  freezing  out  competi- 
tion. Prom  a  consumer  standpoint, 
such  freezing  out  keeps  prices  artifi- 
cially high. 

The  administration  does  not  want  to 
end  the  marketing  order  program;  it 
simply  wants  OMB  to  have  the  lati- 
tude to  review  marketing  orders  pursu- 
ant to  the  need  for  regulatory  relief 
and  assess  them  in  the  context  of  ex- 
isting marketing  conditions. 

In  a  letter  I  received  last  week  from 
the  National  Independent  Dairy  Food 
Association,  the  conclusions  of  a  Jus- 
tice Department  memorandum  on 
marketing  orders  for  oranges  was  cited 
a.s  follows:  Restricting  growers  to  spec- 
ified percentages  imposes  substantial 
costs  on  our  economy  in  terms  of 
waste  and  resource  misallocation." 
What  that  says  to  me  is  let  the  mar- 
ketplace do  its  work.  Justice  is  not  the 
only  Government  entity  which  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  need  to 
review  marketing  orders.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  quantity  controls 
which  artificially  rai.se  prices. 

At  issue  here  is  not  whether  OMB  is 
interfering  with  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess; the  issue  is  whether  the  market 
should  be  controlled  to  the  detriment 
of  consumers.  We  all  know  the  an.swer 
to  that  is  no.  Let  us  support  OMB 
review  of  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram and  in  so  doing  support  con- 
sumer interests  and  independent  pro- 
ducers. Let  us  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Now  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
As  you  know.  I  am  a  small  farmer  and 
maybe  raise  more  toniatoes  than  any- 
body in  this  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler)  has  sampled  and  tasted  some 
of  my  fine  products. 

Now  this  year  I  had  an  overabun- 
dance of  tomatoes  up  there  and  I  was 
away  during  the  August  recess  so  I. 
trying  to  be  a  decent  neighbor,  gave 
all  of  my  neighbors  on  Lamar  Road 
some  of  tho-se  surplus  tomatoes.  Now 
if  I  were  under  ih.it  marketing  order, 


would    I    have    been    prohibited    from 
doing  that? 

Mr   FRANK    Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  ihank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  I  am 
glad  that  he  speaks  here  under  con- 
gressional  immunity  because  I   treas- 
ure my  colleagues  despite  our  partisan 
differences  and  he  may  have  just  com- 
mitted a  Federal  crime  or  admitted  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  by  wanton- 
ly distributing  tomatoes  in  violation  of 
a  marketing  order  and,  yes.  the  impru 
dent  distribution  of  food  without  the 
permission  of  the  growers— and  I  want 
to  sav  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if 
I  can,  I   appreciate  the  fact   that  all 
these    growers   take   time    from    their 
busv  schedules  of  picking  and  planting 
and"  shaking  and  whatever,  and  they 
sit  down  and  they  have  all  these  voles 
and  they  spend  all  this  money  just  to 
benefit  the  consumer.  It  is  an  unparal- 
leled example  of  beneficence.  They  are 
not   looking,   he  tells  us.   to   increase 
their  income.  It  is  solely  to  proti-ct  the 
consumer  that  they  do  all  this  work. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  fro?n 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  that  those 
people  who  are  doing  all  this  work  to 
help  the  consumer,  shame  on  him  for 
scattering  those  tomatoes  in  their  way. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Oh.  thank  you.  ihank 
you,  thank  you  for  sparing  me  from 
violating  the  law  again. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER-  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  is  a  fine 
tomato.  I  want  to  give  some  te.stimony 
here  on  his  behalf  and  say  that  those 
tomatoes  are  some  of  the  finest  grown 
in  the  United  States,  even  though 
they  probablv  are  illegal. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  way  th(  market- 
ing order  sometimes  works,  it  is  .some 
of  the  belter  quality  produce  thai 
they  feel  that  they  have  to  hold  back 
at  certain  times.  So  the  quality  of  the 
tomatoes  in  and  of  themselves  would 
not  prohibit  them  from  being  covered 
by  the  marketing  order. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

When  it  comes  to  tomatoes,  you  are 
absolutely  an  expert,  there  is  not  a 
Member  in  this  House  who  would  not 
agree  with  that. 


I  wonder  11  i!ie  gentleman  can  go 
back,  however,  if  he  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Conte)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  again.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  go  back  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  read  regarding  the  citrus 
industry. 
Mr.  CONTE.  On  oranges. 
Ms  FIEDLER.  Could  the  gentleman 
plea.se  go  back  to  that  for  a  moment 
and  restate  thai  tor  the  House? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  was  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Independent 
Dairv  Food  Association.  The  conclu- 
sions of  a  Justice  Department  memo- 
randum on  marketing  orders  for  or- 
anges was  cited  in  that  letter  as  fol- 
low^s:  Restricting  growers  to  specified 
percentages  -imposes  substantial  costs 
on  our  economy  in  terms  of  waste  and 
resource  mi.sallocalion." 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  I  may  just  make  a 
comment  on  that.  I  do  not  know  about 
its  impact  perhaps  on  dairy  products, 
but    I    do    have    some    understanding 
about  its  impact  on  the  citrus  indus- 
try, particularly  the  orange  industry, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  from  the 
growers  that  were  it  not  for  marketing 
orders  we  would   not    have  the   year- 
round  supply  becau.se  of  the  market- 
ing orders  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  plan  in  advance,  they  can  actu- 
ally store  the  fruit  on  the  trees  them- 
selves  and,    consequently,    they    have 
some    better   balancing   of    the    items 
being  sent  to  the  market.  Year-round 
people  are  going  to  have  it,  they  are 
actually  able  to  store  it  in  that  unique 
way  in  the  citrus  industry.  So  I  would 
have  to  raise  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  information  coming  from 
the  dairy  industry  is  necessarily  cor- 
rect as  it  relates  to  citrus. 

Mr.   CONTE.   Well,   let    me   try   this 
one  then.  Here  is  a  letter  from  John 
Block.    Secretary    of    Agriculture.    I 
think  vou  know  the  guy. 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  it  says: 
It    ha-s   come    to    my    attention    that   an 
amendment  ha.s  been  proposed  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget   (OMB)   which   would   prohibit 
the  use  of  fund.s  by  OMB  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  agricultural  marketing  orders  or 
related  regulations. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  amendment 
because  OMB  oversight  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  Administrations  plan  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  Federal  regulation.  Executive 
Order  12291  defines  OMBs  role  in  making 
the  regulatory  process  more  efficient  and 
coherent.  . 

Agricultural  marketing  orders  were  identi- 
fied earlv  in  1981  by  the  Vice  Presidents 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief  as  a  type 
of  regulatory  program  to  be  reassessed  and 


possibly  modified.  After  intensive  review, 
policy  guidelines  were  issued  by  this  Depart- 
ment and  endorsed  by  OMB.  These  guide- 
lines established  the  parameters  for  actions 
on  marketing  orders  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. These  programs  recently  under- 
went another  intensive  review  which  result- 
ed in  a  reaffirmation  of  Administration  sup- 
port for  the  marketing  order  concept.  With 
the  Presidents  concurrence,  the  policy 
guidelines  were  further  refined  to  clarify 
the  directions  these  programs  should  take. 

These  programs  are  administered  by  this 
Department  in  full  accord  with  the  enabling 
legislation  and  OMB  review  provides  for 
consistency  in  implementing  general  regula- 
tory policy.  I  ask  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
jected. 
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Now  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  this 
language  that   is  in  the  bill   and   for 
what   the  gentleman   from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Frank)  is  trying  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  on  thai  point.  I  did 
have  the  occasion  to  talk  with  Secre- 
tary Block  on  the  issue  of  the  market- 
ing order,  not  on  the  specific  language 
of  this  particular  bill,  but  it  was  my 
understanding  that  he  supported  the 
concept  of  the  marketing  order,  par- 
ticularly as  it  related  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. So  if  there  is  some  technical 
disagreement  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with,  thai  is  one  thing,  but  he  was  an 
active  advocate  for  retaining  the  citrus 
orders  within  the  administration.  We 
had   rather   indeplh   discussions   with 
the  While  House.  It  appears  as  though 
there  is  strong  support   from  within 
OMB.   among   one   individual   in   par- 
ticular,   who    opposes    retaining    the 
marketing  orders  on  the  basis  of  some 
philosophic    viewpoint,    but    when    it 
comes  to  practical  application  of  it  in 
the  marketplace,  it  has  been  effective 
in  helping  to  make  certain  there  is  a 
free  flow  of  supply  to  the  consumer 
and  competition,  on  top  of  that,  con- 
tinues to  abound  with  the  growing  in- 
terests within  the  agricultural  indus- 
try itself. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  are  all  in  accord. 
The  Secretary  is  in  accord.  He  is  for 
the  marketing  orders,  but  he  is  also 
for  review  by  OMB. 

And  what  we  are  doing  here  by  the 
language  thai  is  in  the  bill,  we  are  de- 
priving that  reivew  by  OMB.  That  is 
the  i.ssue. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  It  is  patently  obvious  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
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itquiitd  by  the  administration  to  take 
a  position  that  really  runs  against  the 
grain  of  most  of  agriculture.  The  Sec- 
retary apparently  believes  in  market- 
ing orders.  If  OMB  would  let  him  ad- 
minister them,  none  of  us  would  be 
here  objecting  to  their  regulatory  role 
now. 

It  is  not  a  regulatory  review  that  we 
are  objection  to  with  OMB.  It  is  that 
they  are  frustrating  the  marketing 
order  overview  by  stringing  out  the 
process  of  approval  until  the  order 
runs  out  of  time,  by  using  their  power 
to  review  as  a  way  of  blocking  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  marketing  orders.  And 
that  is  why  we  have  this  amendment 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  proc- 
ess. They  have  been  dictating  terms  to 
these  agricultrual  commodity  groups. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  helping 
us  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  really  tough  to 
oppose  my  best  friends  over  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  — he 
talked  about  his  tomatoes,  and  so 
forth— the  gentleman  is  in  violation  of 
no  law.  contrary  to  the  two  farmers 
who  sit  up  here  and  decided  what  they 
knew  about  agriculture,  that  the  gen- 
tleman's tomatoes  are  very  safe,  and 
the  gentleman  is  very  safe.  The  gentle- 
man can  say  what  he  .said  outside  this 
Chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  Chamber.  I 
would  be  happy  to  help  the  gentleman 
say  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  because  I  refuse 
to  join  that  marketing  order.  I  want  to 
be  a  free  man.  And  the  Members  know 
I  am  very  independent.  And  I  want  to 
grow  my  tomatoes  and  do  whatever  I 
want  with  them. 

Mr.  COELHO.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  join  a  marketing  order  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  want  to  join  a 
marketing  order.  The  last  marketing 
order  that  came  through  here  I  think 
was  for  peaches.  And  the  consumer 
got  the  pits. 

And  how  about  that  nut  marketing 
order.  Do  my  colleagues  remember 
that  nut  marketing  order  that  went 
through  here?  What  a  bag  full  of  nuts 
that  was. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes  a 
disturbance  in  the  visitors'  gallery  in 
contravention  of  the  law  and  the  rules 
of  the  House.  The  doormen  and  the 
police  will  remove  from  the  gallery 
those  persons  participating  in  the  dis- 
ruption. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the.se 
kinds  of  marketing  orders  because 
many  of  the  marketing  orders  that  we 
are  discussing,  in  fact,  prorate  the 
amount  of  produce  that  can  go  to 
market.  And  I  dare  say  that  my  good 
friend  of  Massachu.setts.  if  he  was  a 
grower  of  oranges  last  year  and  he 
worked  very  hard  every  day.  and  he 
grew  navel  oranges  and  he  took  good 
care  of  those  trees,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  it  came  time  to  pick  those 
oranges  and  take  them  to  market, 
they  would  have  told  him  that  for 
every  10  oranges  that  he  picked,  he 
could  not  take  4  to  market.  That  is  be- 
cau.se  last  year,  almost  40  percent  of 
the  oranges  and  60  percent  of  the 
lemons  were  set  aside  from  the 
market. 

Contrary  to  what  the  gentlemen 
who  have  come  to  the  well  have  said, 
this  is  not  a  voluntary  agreement.  If 
you  grow  navel  oranges,  and  a  market- 
ing order  is  i.ssued  for  navel  oranges, 
you  are  required  to  abide  by  the  mar- 
keting order.  If  you  do  not.  you  will  be 
fined.  If  you  try  to  .sell  them  to  the 
school  lunch  program  at  reduced 
rates,  if  you  try  to  provide  them  to 
senior  citizens  at  reduced  rates,  or  if 
you  are  just  an  old-fashioned  free 
economist  and  entrepreneur  and  you 
want  to  strike  a  deal  with  Safeway,  or 
Lucky  Stores  or  A&P  at  a  lower  rate, 
you  will  be  fined. 

So  much  for  the  free  market  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  says 
that  OMB  is  making  a  major  intrusion 
into  the  free  market  s.vstem.  Let  us 
talk  about  Government  .sanctioned 
price  fi.xing.  becau.se  that  is  what  this 
is.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  referred  to  euphemisms.  Let  us 
talk  about  what  it  is. 

This  is  price  fixing,  this  is  restraint 
of  trade,  and  the  agriculture  communi- 
ty has  gotten  the  Government  to  go 
along  with  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  to  further  insulate  marketing 
orders  from  the  .scrutiny  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  given  them 
and  found  them  to  be  against  the  con- 
sumers' best  interests,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  scruti- 
nized them,  that  the  GAO  has  looked 
at  and  .said  the  overriding  purpose  of 
the.se  acts  is  to  maximize  return  to  the 
producers. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  economy,  this 
free  market  system  of  tough  family 
farmers  who  go  out  and  grow  oranges. 
They  grow  them  with  federally  subsi- 
dized water,  brought  to  them  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  If  they 


have  an  overabundance  of  crop  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  oranges,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insists,  according  to  their 
committee,  how  many  they  must  not 
bring  to  the  fresh  market  to  keep 
their  prices  high.  If  they  have  a  freeze 
and  a  di.sastcr.  they  get  Federal  loans. 

This  is  the  most  socialized  segment 
of  our  economy  in  the  country.  There 
is  no  risk  for  these  people,  except  if 
you  are  a  hard-working  farmer.  If  you 
are  a  hard-working  farmer  and  you 
want  to  take  everything  you  grow  to 
market,  the  Government  is  going  to 
tell  you  you  cannot.  And  I  would  like 
to  have  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  to  that  kind 
of  Government  intrusion  against  these 
farmers. 

What  is  the  gentleman  going  to  tell 
you  at  the  end  of  the  growing  .vear? 
What  are  they  going  to  enforce  after 
this  committee  of  producers  has 
gotten  together  and  whacked  up  the 
market?  They  are  going  to  tell  you  in 
this  last  year  that  4  out  of  every  10 
navel  oranges  must  not  be  taken  to 
the  fresh  market. 

Now  I  want  all  of  my  colleagues,  as 
we  go  to  the  holiday  season.  I  want 
the  Members  to  go  down  to  buy  navel 
oranges  and  take  the  price  and  tell 
your  constituents  and  your  consumers 
that  this  price  was  brought  to  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  may  have 
been  lower,  becau.se  40  percent  of  the 
oranges  nationwide  were  prevented 
from  going  to  market.  Or  if  you  like 
lemons.  60  percent  of  the  lemons  were 
prevented  from  coming  to  market. 
Where  did  they  end  up?  This  is  where 
they  ended  up.  They  ended  up  in  feed 
lots  for  which  the  grower  got  little  or 
no  money  except  maybe  the  co.st  of 
transporting  83.000  tons  or  oranges  to 
feedlots.  sanctioned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  if  the  grower  .said.  "Gee.  1  don't 
want  to  feed  cattle.  I  would  like  to 
feed  people"— one  grower  actually  said 
Ihat-they  threatened  a  lawsuit 
against  him. 
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Others  have  .said.  "I  want  to  grow  all 
I  can  produce.  I  want  to  buy  an  addi- 
tional grove." 

"I  am  sorry,  it  is  not  in  your  econom- 
ic interest  to  do  so."  says  the  market- 
ing order. 

Well,  it  is  in  your  economic  interest. 
says  the  marketing  order,  because 
what  this  price  fixing  does  is  to  say. 
We  will  protect  the  least  efficient 
grower  in  our  group.  So  no  matter  how 
hard  you  go  out  and  work,  .vou  will  not 
get  tlie  return  of  your  labor.  ' 

I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  major 
tenets  of  the  free  market  system  of 
the  Republican  Party:  I  thought  that 
was  one  of  the  major  tenets  of  the 
market  system  of  our  economy  in  this 
country;  that  if  you  worked  hard,  you 
got  the  benefits  of  your  labor. 


Now  we  have  Government-sanc- 
tioned price  fixing,  we  have  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned antitrust  actions  to 
say  that  is  not  true. 

I  think  you  ought  to  understand 
that  there  are  a  number  of  producers 
of  oranges  and  other  crops  who  do  not 
agree  with  marketing  orders  but  they 
are  bound  becau.se  the  order  is  not  vol- 
untary, as  some  Members  have  sug- 
gested. It  goes  to  the  crop,  not  to  the 
grower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Miller 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  people  have  said  that 
there  is  a  consumer  representative  on 
the  board.  Check  this  one  out.  This  is 
one  consumer  representative  who  is 
picked  by  the  industry  people  on  the 
board,  and  he  has  no  voting  rights. 

That  is  the  consumer  interest  on 
this  one.  Do  you  all  feel  a  little  better 
about  representing  the  consumers 
when  you  have  the  Go\'ernment  that 
threatens  to  take  people  and  to  fine 
them  if  they  violate  the  marketing 
order?  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Now,  there  have  been  attempts  by 
OMB  to  review  them,  to  see  if  they 
drive  up  the  cost  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. And  I  have  trouble  with  OMB.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  the  effects  of 
OMB  intrusion  on  EPA  and  OSHA  ac- 
tivities. 

Now,  maybe  what  we  need  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  this  amendment 
that  says  that  OMB  shall  not  review- 
any  regulation  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  then  all  of 
the  committee  chairmen  would  be 
happy.  Labor  would  be  delighted.  We 
would  not  have  OMB  sticking  their 
no.se  into  regulations  to  protect  work- 
ers. 

But  somehow  this  group  went  and 
got  themselves  a  very  special  piece  of 
language  that  insulates  them  from  re- 
viewing the  marketing  orders  in  this 
case. 

So  I  just  think  that  you  ought  to 
know  that  not  only  are  people  upset 
because  we  pay  people  not  to  grow,  in 
this  instance  we  pay  people  to  basical- 
ly throw  away  the  commodities  that 
they  are  growing,  to  feed  them  to 
cattle,  to  provide  them  to  markets 
that  are  not  accessible  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  biggest  insult.  I  guess,  is  that 
out  of  the  83.000  tons  that  were  fed  to 
cattle  last  year.  72.000  of  those  tons 
were  produced  by  federally  subsidized 
water  brought  to  you  by  the  taxpay- 
ers, a  real  insult  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the 
main  reason  some  people  are  upset  is 
because  some  of  them  do  no  under- 
stand marketing  orders.  And  the 
reason  they  do  not  understand  mar- 
keting orders  is  because  they  have 
been  getting  so  much  misinformation 
in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  like 
to  talk  about  something  I  said  about 
marketing  orders?  Will  the  gentleman 
vield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  going  to 
explain  it  right  now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes:  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  is  this:  I 
am  from  a  consumer  State,  and  I  am 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer.  We  could  not  even  raise  an 
orange  tree  in  a  hothouse  in  Iowa. 

But  I  remember  when  some  people 
stood  here  on  the  floor  a  few  years  ago 
and  they  said.  "If  we  could  just  get  rid 
of  this  sugar  program,  we  will  have 
cheap  sugar." 

Sugar  was  4  cents  a  pound  at  the 
time,  and  since  then  it  has  been  about 
20  cents,  down  to  10  cents,  up  and 
down. 

Well,  what  happens  under  market- 
ing orders  is  that  instead  of  having  the 
surplus  year  when  things  are  so  cheap 
they  drive  most  producers  out  of  the 
business,  there  is  a  steady  price.  And 
when  low  prices  drive  most  out  of  the 
business  like  that,  it  takes  2.  3.  4.  or  5 
years  before  you  get  new  producers 
back  in  production  to  bring  the  price 
down  again.  Prices  will  go  up  in  the 
meantime. 

So.  it  means  cheap  prices  about  1 
year  out  of  5  and  high  prices  4  years 
out  of  5.  That  is  the  reason  for  those 
marketing  orders. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  the  price  of 
oranges,  navel  oranges.  Last  year  was 
one  of  those  years,  as  1972  and  1973 
were,  when  they  were  in  surplus.  Well, 
let  us  talk  about  that,  a  navel  orange 
costing  15  cents.  It  takes  3  minutes, 
working  at  S3  an  hour,  minimum  wage, 
it  takes  3  minutes,  to  pay  for  one 
orange.  Somebody  out  there  planted 
the  tree,  they  sprayed  the  tree,  they 
took  care  of  the  tree,  they  put  the 
water  on  the  tree,  they  picked  the 
orange,  they  took  it  to  a  warehouse 
somewhere,  they  graded  it,  they  did  all 
of  these  things,  transported  it,  paid  at 
lea-st  minimum  wage  to  transport  it. 
and  probably  some  more,  too.  they 
brought  it  to  you  in  the  local  grocery 
store,  and  somebody  there  took  care  of 
you  to  check  you  out  at  the  counter, 
and  they  charged  you.  for  one  navel 
orange,  less  than  you  could  earn  at 
minimum  wage  in  the  time  that  it  took 
to  eat  it.  You  could  not  eat  it  in  the  3 
minutes  it  took  to  earn  the  money  at 
minimum  wage  to  pay  for  it. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  suggest  that  that  is  not 
the  test  in  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. The  test  in  the  economy  of  this 
country  is  the  question:  What  will  the 
market  bear? 

And  that  market  has  been  artificial- 
ly set  for  all  of  his  work,  that  wonder- 
ful orange  grower.  Do  you  know  what 
he  got?  A  Governmenl-guaranleed 
supported  price,  not  the  free  market 
system. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  He  did  not  get  a 
Government-guaranteed  price. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  I  ap- 
preciate all  of  the  work,  except  he  is 
working  in  the  hothouse  that  the  gen- 
tlem.an  is  talking  about.  He  is  fully 
protected. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  He  did  not  get  a 
Government-guaranteed  price.  He  got 
a  price  that  is  set  by  the  marketing 
order,  and  that  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed price. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  An  order 
set  by  a  committee  which  is  made  up 
of  the  growers  that  guarantees  them 
the  level  of  price  that  they  determine 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is  a 
Government-guaranteed  price. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Just  mark  your 
word,  you  look  at  all  of  the  products 
where  you  have  had  marketing  orders. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  marketing  order, 
you  will  be  back  in  here  5  years  from 
now.  talking  about  the  high  price,  be- 
cause without  a  marketing  order  it  will 
be  a  lot  higher  than  it  is  now. 

And  I  am  talking  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer interest  because  I  come  from 
Iowa  where  we  do  not  raise  one 
orange. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I.  too.  am  from  an  area 
where  we  do  not  have  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  But  it  is  not  only  Just 
the  price  fluctuations  that  bother  me. 
I  agree  that  we  would  have  more  years 
of  ups  and  downs  because  it  takes 
longer,  as  I  understand  it.  for  an 
orange  it  takes  about  5  years  from  the 
time  you  plant  that  tree  until  you  get 
your  first  orange  from  it:  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  going  to  take  a  while.  If 
those  groves  are  not  taken  care  of. 
they  are  not  going  to  produce. 

But  the  other  thing  is  supply.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  I  would  hate 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  can  re- 
member that  there  were  very  few- 
times  in  the  year  when  I  could  get 
that  orange.  There  were  only  certain 
times  of  the  year. 
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Mr  SMI  1  H  >;  Idwa  The  gentleman 
from  (^ililniMia  is  too  young  to  re- 
rnt-mbtr  Hn.  hk'-  the  nenlleman  from 
Missouri  and  I  i  mi.  rfmember  it. 

Mr  VOI.KMKK.  Now  you  can  get 
th»"ni  !  I.'    .  lar  round. 

Mr  8MITH  of  Iowa.  I  remember 
when  orangp.s  were  not  even  available 
for  mi(l<t!''  iii'  i"i!'    P'^ople. 

Mr  VniKMSH    That  is  right. 

Mr.  SMI  I  H  Mt  Iowa.  Let  alone  poor 
folk.s 

Mi    V(  )I, km KR.  That  is  right. 

Mr    SMI!  11  of  Iowa.  In  the  winter- 

;  line 

Mr  vol  KM!  H  Three  or  four  or- 
anges a  .-II  1  .'.I    happy  to  get. 

Mr.  SMI  in  ol  Iowa.  Now  you  can  go 
down  to  your  grocery  store  and  see 
them  buying  oranges  with  food 
stamps,  and  you  certainly  could  not 
have  afforded  them  even  if  you  were  a 
middle-income  person  before  they  had 
marketing  orders. 

Mr  VOLKMER.  The  same  way  with 
lettuce  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  You  can  get  them 
all  year  round.  Without  a  marketing 
order  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  I  say  this:  It 
is  a  consumer  vote  today,  and  the  con- 
sumer vote  is  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  m  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair 

man. 

Mr.  ADD.AlUu  1  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  twii.-,<iii  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  con.sent  re- 
quest was  granted  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute  and  45  .seconds  each. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Messrs. 
FAZIO.  COELHO.  and  THOMAS 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Panetta.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  VOLK- 
MER yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Albosta.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta)  for  3'.:  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  what 
we  are  debating  here  today  seems  to 
be  the  marketing  order  legislation 
rather  than  an  amendment  that  would 
strike  the  authority  of  OMB. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
happened  in  Michigan  just  recently 
with  the  cherry  situation.  Remember 
California  is  not  the  only  State  in  the 


Nation  that  gets  the  opportunity  to 
use  marketing  orders.  Michigan  has 
that  opportunity  when  they  need  it 
also.  We  had  a  request  for  a  marketing 
order  by  the  cherry  growers  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Michigan.  A  very,  very  impor- 
tant situation  arose.  Farmers  plant 
trees,  it  takes  years  to  get  those  trees 
into  production.  We  cannot  control 
the  weather.  The  weather  did  as  it 
pleased  and  gave  us  one  great  big  crop 
of  cherries  a  year  ago.  Those  cherry 
growers  asked  specifically  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  marketing 
order.  At  that  point  in  time.  OMB 
chose  to  stop  that  marketing  order, 
not  becau.se  it  was  a  budgetary  item, 
but  because  of  a  philosophical  view- 
point that  they  had  against  marketing 
orders. 
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What  happened  to  the  consumers  in 
this  particular  case?  Cherries  at  that 
point,  because  there  was  a  big  crop, 
dropped  to  about  16  cents  a  pound. 
The  farmers  left  them  laying  in  the 
field  because  it  was  unproductive  to 
harvest  them.  Many  of  them  went 
broke. 

The  next  year,  had  they  been  given 
that  marketing  order,  they  would  have 
stored  those  cherries,  had  a  uniform 
way  of  marketing  tho.se  cherries  and 
at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 
We  would  have  had  cherries  at  a  uni- 
form price  right  on  through  this  year. 
The  next  year  the  crop  dropped  off. 
That  is  this  last  harvest  I  am  referring 
to.  What  price  do  you  suppo.se  the  con- 
sumer is  now  paying  for  those  cher- 
ries? About  50  cents  a  pound,  because 
we  did  not  have  a  marketing  order  in 
effect  in  1982. 

So  I  ask  you:  Who  is  the  benefactor 
of  marketing  orders,  and  should  we 
have  people  who  have  a  philo.sophical 
viewpoint,  not  a  legislative  viewpoint 
but  a  philosophical  viewpoint,  given 
the  right— given  the  right,  gentle- 
men—to make  the  consumer  pay  a 
greater  price  for  that  product? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta)  for  5  minutes  and  15 
seconds. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Lssue  here  is  really  not  marketing 
orders  because  regardless  of  what  we 
do  on  this  amendment,  marketing 
orders  will  continue  to  be  in  existence 
and  in  effect. 

The  real  question  here  is  the  process 
that  we  use  in  approving  marketing 
orders  and  whether  we.  in  the  Con- 
gress, are  going  to  permit  OMB  to 
bypass  the  basic  legislative  process  in 
attacking  marketing  orders,  if  they  do 
not  like  them.  That  is  really  the  i.ssue. 
Marketing  orders  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country  since  1937.  There 
are  now  some  47  different  marketing 
orders  that  are  in  existence.  The  pur- 


pose obviously  then,  and  I  think  now. 
was  to  try  to  stabilize  the  supply  and 
prices  and  try  to  provide  some  order 
where  otherwi.se  there  would  be  chaos. 
But  more  importantly,  there  is  a 
process  for  approving  those  marketing 
orders.  That  process  is  for  the  growers 
to  present  their  proposal  to  USDA. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  then 
has  hearings  and  publishes  regula- 
tions. If  the  public,  consumer  groups, 
or  others  are  offended  by  whatever  is 
contained  in  these  marketing  orders, 
changes  can  be  proposed.  They  are 
free  to  present  their  objections  at  that 
time  through  the  review  process. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  last  40  years  that 
marketing  orders  have  been  in  effect, 
has  had  the  final  say,  considering  all 
the  arguments,  as  to  what  that  final 
order  would  look  like. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  2 
years  that  OMB  has  been  given  the 
authority  to  review  these  regulations. 
If  they  reviewed  them  on  the  basis  of 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  object.  That  is  their  role.  That 
is  what  OMB  is  there  for. 

But  what  OMB  has  done  time  and 
time  again  is  to  apply  their  basic  phi- 
losophy in  opposition  to  marketing 
orders  to  delay  these  marketing  orders 
and  to  basically  stop  the  process  from 
moving  forward.  That  is  not  their  role. 
That  is  not  what  Congress  provided 
when  it  enacted  the  basic  marketing 
order  law.  That  is  the  i.ssue  being  ad- 
dres.sed  here  with  regard  to  this 
amendment. 

Arbitrarily,  a  number  of  commod- 
ities have  come  before  OMB.  Did 
OMB  object  on  the  basis  of  co.st  in 
each  of  these?  No.  It  was  philosophi- 
cal. Or  they  simply  .said  nothing  and 
continued  to  delay  these  marketing 
orders  from  going  through. 

What  wa-s  the  end  result?  The  end 
result  was  chaos.  The  end  result  was 
higher  prices  for  the  consumer.  So 
what  we  try  to  address  today  is  not  the 
issue  of  marketing  orders  nor  the  proc- 
ess that  they  follow,  but  the  i.ssue  of 
whether  OMB.  because  of  philosophi- 
cal differences,  can  then  move  arbi- 
trarily to  stop  these  marketing  orders 
from  going  through. 

This  is  a  me.ssage.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  it;  this  is  a  mes.sage.  I  do 
not  know  how  successful  the  gentle- 
man from  California  will  be  in  holding 
this  on  the  Senate  side,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  this  message:  that  when  it 
comes  to  basic  changes  in  legislation, 
that  is  a  matter  that  Congress  should 
deal  with  That  is  a  matter  that  my 
subcommittee  should  deal  with. 

Marketing  orders  are  not  pure.  They 
need  to  be  looked  at.  We  need  to  look 
at  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in 
that  proce.ss.  but  it  ought  to  be  done 
here.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  arbitrar- 
ily   by    an   executive   agency    that    is 


trvini.;  to  implement  a  philosophical 
approach  rather  than  fulfill  the  duties 
that  they  were  assigned  under  law. 
I  urge  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
1  By  unanimous  ronsent,  Mr.  Millkr 
of  California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Kkank 

Tile  CHAIRM.'\N  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  trentleman  !rom  Ma.ssarhu- 
setts  (Mr.  Frank'  for  :j  .  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
temporary  allegiance  and  I  would  just 
point  out  that  even  that  temporary  al- 
legiance I  got  from  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  a  lot  more  than  the 
budget  director  is  getting  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  note  that 
on  this  rather  extraordinary  am(  nd 
ment  to  deprive  the  Office  of  ManaK-e 
ment  and  Budget  from  even  comment- 
ing on  marketing  orders,  one  Member 
on  the  other  side  has  ri.sen  in  his  de- 
fense. So  it  may  be  that  this  marks  a 
certain  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  interpose  any  objection  to 
that  process. 

My  problem  is  with  the  selectivity 
■.vith  which  it  is  being  addressed. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield',' 

Mr.  FRANK.  Apparently  a  rescuer 
has  arrived  for  the  gentleman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  just  want  to  note 
that  we  will  make  it  two.  because  I 
would  rise  in  support  of  the  proposal.  I 
did  not  want  it  to  be  just  one. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
His  support  is  doubling.  I  would  hope 
there  would  be  even  more  support,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
\V;i.shington  coming. 

But.  of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
irom  California  said,  the  question  of 
OMB  ought  not  be  addressed  with  spe- 
cial preference  for  one  area.  The  Gen- 
tleman from  California  makes  some 
reasonable  points.  However,  his 
remedy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  much  too 
heavy  handed. 

If  OMB  is  using  deadlines  unfairly, 
then  give  them  deadlines  by  which 
they  have  to  act  or  let  them  forfeit 
their  right.  But  this  does  not  say  OMB 
must  act  in  time,  OMB  may  not  stop 
the  orders;  this  .says  OMB  cannot  even 
discu.ss  it.  So  who,  then,  are  we  left 
with?  The  growers,  who  have  today 
been  revealed  to  me  as  the  great  con- 
sumer advocates,  the  most  beneficent, 
unselfish  people  in  the  world.  Appar- 
ently alone  in  the  American  economy. 
they  do  not  operate  out  of  the  profit 
motive. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  looking 
for  a  profit.  There  is  .something  wrong 
with  getting  together,  dividing  up  the 
market  to  enhance  your  profit,  and 
then  telling  the  consumers  you  have 
done  it  in  their  interest.  Who  would  be 


the  independent  reviewer''  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  re- 
lationship to  these  growers  is  one  of 
support  and  cooperation. 

If  you  do  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment, you  cut  out  from  this  official 
governmental  process  the  only  agency 
not  tied  into  the  producer  complex. 
Anv  voice  whatsoever  for  the  con- 
sumer is  stricken.  If  OMB  is  behaving 
poorly,  then  some  changes  in  their 
procedure  could  be  mandated,  but  if 
the  House  is  going  to  conclude  that 
OMB  ought  not  ever  to  get  involved 
where  another  agency  has  administra- 
tive control,  then  be  advised  that  it 
ought  not  to  stop  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vieldmg. 

It  shows  us  what  hard  times  the  con- 
sumers have  come  upon  if  we  have  to 
depend  upon  OMB  as  being  the  con- 
sumer representative,  and  yet  we  have 
nobodv  else  in  the  picture. 

Mr  FRANK.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Apparently  all  those  efforts  in 
the  past,  which  predated  my  coming 
here,  to  set  up  a  consumer  advocacy 
agency  were  unnecessary. 

We  have  the  orange  growers,  we 
have  the  raisin  growers,  we  have  the 
almond  growers.  Apparently  there 
have  been  these  hidden  advocacy 
groups  whose  role  we  have  not  fully 
appreciated. 

The  fact  is  that  without  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  have  no  voice  formally 
commenting  on  what  is  an  inevitable 
tendency  of  people  who  are  in  any 
business  not  primarily  to  protect  the 
consumer  but  to  enhance  their 
income.  That  is  not  bad  business. 
What  would  be  bad  business  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  say  go  ahead, 
cartelize  the  agency,  and  we  will  not 
even  have  an  independent  comment 
process  on  ii 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute  and  45  seconds  to 
close  debate. 


at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  In  no  other 
country  is  such  a  low  percentage  of  in- 
dividual income  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  food  as  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  indeed  blessed. 

The  result  of  this  effort— and  this  is 
really  an  attack  on  marketing  orders, 
not  some  procedural  attack,  this  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  issue— is  that 
we  would  .see  what  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  aptly  described 
and  what  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  described  as  not  what 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
like  but  rather  the  exact  opposite.  We 
would  see  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  United  States. 

Now.  my  colleagues  do  not  want 
that,  nor  do  I.  We  have  orderly  mar- 
keting orders. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  should  take  this  out  of  the 
Harvard  yard  and  go  to  the  barnyard. 
I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  to 
join  me  in  the  barnyard,  he  would  per- 
sonally see  what  the  consequences 
would  be  of  his  amendment.  I  hope 
that  he  will  come  to  rural  America 
with  me  to  see  America's  finest— the 
American  farm  family. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-ayes  97,  noes 
319,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  423] 
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Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
pains  me  greatly  to  disagree  with  my 
esteemed  colleagues  who  promote  this 
amendment. 

I  would  reiterate  what  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  said  earlier. 
Four  percent  of  the  people  of  America 
feed  the  rest  of  America  and  millions 
of  others  around  this  world.  We  have  a 
remarkable  system,  and  let  me  tell  the 
Members  it  is  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction system  in  the  world. 

The  genius  of  this  system  is  that  we 
have  been  able,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  private  and  public  techniques 
and  styles  and  interwoven  strategies, 
to  assure  a  very  plentiful  food  supply 
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Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Herlel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hurkab.\ 

Hunter 

Hiitto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  iNCj 

Jones  I  OK  i 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kiidi^e 

Kindness 

KoKovsek 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lalla 

Leach 

Leath 

l<>hman  (CAi 

U'\  ine 

U'Wis  (CAi 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

l^effler 

Long ( LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Lott 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowry  iWAi 

Lujan 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  iILi 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 


McNiilly 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikiilski 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moor  head 

Morn.son  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Muriha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

on  iz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  I  a 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoslenkowskI 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Seiberling 

Senscnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikurski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (Fl.i 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  I 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Stump 

Sundcitiist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 
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U 

Wolpi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Weaver 

Wort  ley 

Torres 

Wheal 

Wright 

Towns 

Whltehursl 

Wyden 

Traxler 

Whitley 

Wylie 

Udall 

Whittaker 

Yatron 

Valentine 

Whiiien 

Young  1 AK  1 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  (MT) 

Young  (FLi 

Vandergriff 

Wilson 

Young  (MO) 

Volkmcr 

Winn 

i^ablocki 

Vucanovich 

Wirlh 

Zschau 

Walker 

Wise 

Watkins 

Wolf 

NOT  VOTING - 
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Carr 

Howard 

Moakley 

Conable 

U'hman  (FL) 

OBrlen 

Erlenborn 

Leiand 

Rose 

Ford(TN) 

McCurdy 

Solarz 

Gephardt 

Minela 

Stangeland 

Hance 

Mitchell 
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D  1330 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moakley  for  with  Mr.  Carr  aRalnst. 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  SKEL- 
TON, HARKIN.  and  SHAW  changed 
their  votes  from  ■aye"  to    no." 

Messrs.  HUGHES.  GUARINL  and 
McCLOSKEY  changed  their  votes 
from  ■no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1340 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  On 
page  36,  .strike  lines  3  through  13  and  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  509.  Notwilh.standing  any  other  pro- 
vi.sion  of  this  Act.  none  of  the  fund.s  made 
available  to  the  General  Servlre.s  Admini.s- 
iratlon  by  this  Act  .shall  be  obligated  or  ex 
pended  for  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
any  service  which  is  performed— 

(1)  by  any  veteran  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code)  in  the  capacity  as  an  employee  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  any  po- 
sition described  in  section  3310  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or 

(2)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  any  other  employee  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  any  po- 
sition referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless 
priority  in  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
such  service  is  given  to  any  qualified  non- 
profit agency  for  the  blind  or  any  qualified 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped as  determined  by  the  Committee  for 
Purcha.se  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  pur 
suant  to  Public  Law  92-28  (41  U.S.C.  46  et 
.seq.  1. 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment     which     I     am     offering 


tracks  the  existing  language  in  this 
legislation  to  protect  the  jobs  enumer- 
ated in  section  3310  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  that  are  currently  occu- 
pied by  and  reserved  for  veterans. 

It  also  gives  a  priority  for  the  issu- 
ance of  contracts  to  shelter  workshops 
for  the  handicapped.  But  more  impor- 
tantly it  focu.ses  on  protecting  tho.se 
specific  jobs  that  are  presently  held  by 
veterans  and  protects  them  from  being 
contracted  out. 

The  amendment  only  clarifies  the 
language  in  the  bill  to  state  that  the 
priority  for  contracts  for  sheltered 
workshops  will  not  affect  veterans' 
jobs.  Hence,  contracting  out  can  only 
apply  to  those  positions  which  are  not 
occupied  by  veterans. 

This  particular  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
AMVETS. 

The  amendment  represents  a  com- 
promise version  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  more  comprehensive  pro- 
vision which  was  approved  in  the  con 
tinuing  resolution  last  year. 

That  particular  amendment  banned 
contracting  out  for  all  positions,  both 
veteran  and  nonveteran. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  com- 
promise considering  the  interests  of  all 
parties  involved.  It  provides  that  we 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  contracting 
out  desired  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  protect  the  jobs  of 
veterans. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment could  clarify  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  and  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  restrict  the  u.se  of  funds 
for  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  prohibit  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  functions  which  are  currently 
being  performed  by  veterans  occupy- 
ing positions  enumerated  in  section 
3310  of  title  5.  Unitt>d  States  Code. 

The  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
original  language  of  the  bill  in  that 
this  protection  would  only  be  given  to 
veterans  who  are  actually  occupying 
lho.se  positions  at  the  present  time. 

It  also  restates  the  committee's  in- 
tention that  if  contracts  are  to  be 
awarded  for  these  functions— which 
are  performed  by  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans  alike— that  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  handicapped  should  have  pri- 
ority for  tho.se  contracts  under  exist- 
ing law. 

However,  the  amendment  states  that 
the  contracting  not  alter  the  current 
employment  .status  or  function  of 
those  veterans  currently  occupying 
tho.se  positions. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment 
would  protect  those  veterans'  jobs, 
while  at  the  same  time,  giving  the 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  handi- 
capped priority  if  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  determined  to  con- 
tract for  the  remaining  positions. 


Chairman,   will 


Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield'.^ 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It    is    my    understanding    that    the 
amendment    does   make    possible   the 
better  protection  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
Mr  F.DCJ.'VR.  Correct. 
.Mr    ROYBAL.  The  amendment  also 
elevates   the    priority    for   the   handi- 
capped^ 
V'    IDti.AH   That  is  aLso  correct. 
.Vii.  1-iuYBAL.  These  are  two  subject 
matters  of  great  importance,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  those  amendments. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  legislative 
committee,  what  position  has  the  leg- 
islative committee  taken  on  these  two 
subjects? 

Mr,  EDGAR.  The  legislative  commit- 
tee has  had  two  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject centered  around  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Leath.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Training  and  Employment.  Mr.  Leath. 
are  in  full  support. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  not  come  to  a  re.solu- 
tion  of  the  matter,  although  a  compro- 
mise similar  to  the  compromise  which 
I  am  offering  today  has  been  generally 
di.scussed  by  that  committee.  There 
has  been  no  vote  per  se. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  allow 
further  time  for  that  authorizing  com- 
mittee to  resolve  the  issue  of  the  vet- 
erans' preference  contained  in  section 
3310  of  title  5  and  protect  those  veter- 
ans who  currently  occupy  those  posi- 
tions. The  amendment  al.so  provides 
priority  for  the  sheltered  workshops. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Since  the  legislative 
committee  is  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment being  represented.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr. 
man,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
gentleman's  (Mr.  Edgar)  amendment. 
Since  the  Veterans  Preference  re  Act 
of  1944,  the  law  has  required  that  in 
examinations  for  positions  of  guards, 
elevator  operators,  messengers,  and 
custodians  in  the  competitive  Federal 
service  that  competition  be  restricted 
to  veterans  preference  eligibles  as  long 
as  there  are  veterans  preference  eligi- 
bles available.  (5  U.S.C.  3310) 

Congress  has  established  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  veterans"  rights 
and  benefits  to  help  veterans  make  a 
.successful  and  continuing  readju.st- 
ment  to  civil  life.  In  that  regard,  one 
of  the  longest  standing  veterans  pref- 
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erence  rights  is  the  provision  which  re- 
quires that  Federal  civil  service  posi- 
tions of  guards,  elevator  operators, 
mes-sengers.  and  custodians  will  be 
filled  by  veterans. 

According  to  the  latest  Information, 
there  are  several  thousand  veterans 
who  hold  the.se  positions.  Unless  the 
Edgar  amendment  is  approved,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  these  positions 
could  be  abolished  through  contract- 
ing out  by  the  GSA  under  the  provi- 
sions or  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occa- 
sions, if  there  is  to  be  any  reduction  or 
elimination  of  veterans  benefit,  then  it 
should  be  done  by  the  authorizing 
committee  A  veterans  benefit  should 
not  be  reduced  or  ended  indirectly. 

Congress  enacted  the  law  (5  U.S.C. 
3310)  and  the  Congress  should  not 
permit  the  administration  to,  in  effect, 
terminate  these  positions  being  occu- 
pied by  veterans  by  contracting  for 
the  services  these  veterans  are  cur- 
rently providing  as  Federal  employees. 
The  Edgar  amendment  will  assure 
that  veterans  will  not  be  hurt  by  con- 
tracting out  these  positions  which 
have  been  reserved  for  them. 

Bob  Edgar  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  as  he  did 
as  chairman  of  our  Education.  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Subcommittee  in 
the  97th  Congress,  He  has  built  a 
sound  record  of  leadership  and  sup- 
port of  veterans'  rights  and  benefits, 
and  I  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment  today  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  these  veterans  will  not  lose 
their  jobs  by  being  contracted  out  at 
some  future  date. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.    LEATH    of   Texas.    Mr.    Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Edgar 
amendment  which  provides  that  funds 
available  to  the  GSA  shall  not  be  used 
to  contract  out  certain  jobs  presently 
being  held  by  veterans  in  Federal  civil 
.service.    I    am    referring    to    a    little- 
known  provision  of  law  which  has  re- 
served a  small  number  of  Federal  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  veterans,  if  veter- 
ans are  available.  This  is  .section  3310 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  and 
was  pas,sed  by  Congress  to  help  veter- 
ans make  a  successful  readjustment  to 
civil  life  following  their  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  period  of  war. 
Bob   Edgar's   amendment    is   in   line 
with   an   amendment    that    I    offered, 
which    has    now    become    law.    Public 
Law  97-306,  which  prohibits  contract- 
ing out  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgerv  for  .services  which  are  deter- 
mined to  be  direct  patient  care  or  inci- 
dent to  direct  patient  care.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  shown 
a  zealousness  to  carry  out  its  Circular 


A  76,  which  if  successful,  would  have 
seriously  impaired  the  capacity  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
the  quality  of  medical  care  that  veter- 
ans deserve  and  Congress  intended. 

In  addition,  it  was  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce two  bills,  H.R.  828  and  H.R. 
829  at  the  request  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  (DAV),  Both  of 
these  bills,  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  would  prevent  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  from  con- 
tracting out  to  the  private  sector  those 
positions  which  have  been  reserved 
and  set  aside  for  veterans  under  sec- 
tion 3310  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

While  the  Edgar  amendment  would 
not  go  as  far  as  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
828  and  H.R.  829.  it  will  prohibit  the 
GSA  from  contracting  out  the  jobs 
being  occupied  by  veterans  under  sec- 
tion 3310.  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Approval  of  the  amendment  that 
Bob  Edgar  is  offfering  today  will  be 
another  signal  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  Congress 
does  not  tolerate  the  end  of  veterans 
benefits  by  contracting  out.  The  Con- 
gress should  thoroughly  review  the 
programs  as  provided  in  H.R.  828  and 
H.R.  829,  rather  than  addre.ssing  the 
issue   each   year   in   an   appropriation 

bill. 

Bob  Edgar's  deep  concern  and  strong 
support  of  veterans'  programs  has 
been  well  established  as  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  He  knows  the  concerns  of 
veterans.  All  of  the  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations have  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  to  me  and  I 
commend  him  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment today  and  urge  its  approval  by 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the    amendment     of    the    gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Section  508  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  to  preclude  the 
implementation  of  regulations  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

Those  regulations  were  first  pub- 
lished on  March  30.  1983,  and  subse- 
quently republished  in  an  amended 
form  on  July  14.  1983. 

Section  508  was  approved  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  by  the  full  commit- 
tee and  most  recently  it  was  approved 
by  the  full  committee  at  our  meeting 
on    October    18.    Subsequent    to    our 
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mtftm^!  un  October  IH  ol  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  ap- 
proval of  this  bill,  the  Office  of  Per- 
..inn-  I  Management  published  revised 
regulations  on  October  25.  1983. 

In  di.scu.ssinK  the  possibility  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  this  section 
which  would  include  therein  a  preclu- 
sion on  the  implementation  of  the  Oc- 
tober 25  regulation.s.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  such  an  amendment 
would  probably  be  in  order. 

However.  I  have,  in  di.scussions  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  deter- 
mined that  there  is  another  vehicle  on 
which  this  can  be  done  if.  in  fact,  ac- 
r.iniiiiodations  and  agreements  cannot 
be  reached  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Office  of  Personnal  Management. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  you.  is  it  your  belief  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  in 
this  bill  to  preclude  the  implementa- 
tions of  the  personnel  regulations  that 
were  published  first  in  March,  and 
then  in  July? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  pur- 
poses of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  It  is  definitely  the  in 
tention  of  the  committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman,  had  the  most  recent  Octo- 
ber 25  regulations  been  published 
prior  to  our  markup,  that  they  would 
have  been  included  within  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bitP 

Mr   HOYB.'M.   Yes;  they  would  have. 

Mr  HC)Yl-:i'i  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
also  your  opinion  that  if  we  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  that  language  simi 
lar  to  section  508  can  and  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution 
that  will  have  to  be  passed  prior  to  No- 
vember 10.  1983-:' 

Mr  ROYBAL  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  I  hope  we  do  not 
get  to  the  continuing  resolution  stage. 
If  we  do  get  to  that  stage,  we  will  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  effort  to  prevent  implementation 
of  the  OPM  reduction  in  force  and  pay 
regulations.  The  proposed  regulations 
are  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
regulation.s  published  by  OPM,  but  I 
remain  oppo.sed  to  their  implementa- 
tion and  I  view  them  as  still  too  arbi- 
trary and  a  giant  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

The  proposed  regulations  should  be 
opposed  by  the  Congress  because  they 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  civil 
service  system,  adversely  affecting 
compen-sation  and  other  rights  and 
benefits  of  employees  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  regulations  do  make  significant 
improvements  in  the  merit  pay  pro- 
gram which  has  been  in  existance  for 


managers  and  supervisors.  Merit  pay 
supervisors  and  managers  lost  the 
right  to  within-grade  pay  raises  under 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  The 
merit  adjustments  they  have  been  get- 
ting do  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
within-grade  increases.  While  I  sup- 
port the  initiative  taken  by  OPM  to 
address  this  inequity  for  managers  and 
supervisors.  I  am  convinced  that  other 
portions  of  the  proposed  regulations 
would  be  devastating  to  the  rest  of  the 
work  force. 

Longtime  Government  employees 
with  average  performance  ratings, 
who  now  have  the  greatest  job  protec- 
tion because  of  .seniority,  would  be 
fired  before  less  senior  workers  with 
better  ratings  whenever  a  reduction  in 
force  occurs. 

A  great  number  of  employees  have 
indicated  to  me  that  the  current 
method  of  assessing  performance,  the 
performance  apprai-sal  system,  is  not  a 
valid  indicator  in  effectively  rating 
Federal  personnel.  We  should  not 
permit  the  implementation  of  any  reg- 
ulations which  disregard  an  individ- 
uals commitment  and  contribution  to 
a  career  in  the  civil  service. 

Historically,  individuals  have  been 
attracted  to  careers  in  the  Federal 
Government  because  Federal  employ- 
ment offer€>d  some  employment  .securi- 
ty and  reasonable  retirement  benefits. 
The  proposals  made  by  OPM  will 
make  it  even  more  difficult  to  attract 
and  retain  qualified  personnel.  Rather 
than  taking  steps  to  improve  current 
problems  like  placement  for  RIF  vic- 
tims, OPM  is  asking  employees  to 
accept  new  .schemes  on  OPM's  word 
that  the  changes  will  benefit  the  civil 
service. 

While  these  proposals  are  an  im 
provement  over  the  ones  which  had 
been  previously  published,  they  are 
still  too  arbitrary  and  could  invariably 
lead  us  to  a  return  to  a  spoils  system. 
The.se  proposals  are  unacceptable  and 
could  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  Federal  work  force.  The  Congre.ss 
has  a  responsibility  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  civil  service  by  prevent- 
ing OPM  from  making  such  major 
changes  in  the  civil  service  by  regula- 
tory fiat. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  his 
diligent  work,  and  that  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  bringing  the  Treasury  ap- 
propriations bill  back  to  the  Hou.se 
floor  for  reconsideration  after  the  un- 
fortunate events  of  June  8. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  .specifically  con 
cerned  about  a  provision  in  H.R.  4139 
which  appropriates  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  at  page  5.  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee, in  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
me  on  this  particular  matter.  That  sec- 
tion funds  the  functions  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  which  relate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  U.S.  trade  laws,  the  con- 
trol of  imported  products  into  the 
United  States  and  the  investigation 
and  control  of  customs  fraud. 

The  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  has  held  sever- 
al days  of  hearings  which  specifically 
focused  on  the  problems  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in 
terms  of  staffing  levels  and  in  terms  of 
the  continued  ability  of  import  .spe- 
cialists special  agents,  inspectors,  audi- 
tors, and  other  Customs  Service  per- 
sonnel to  handle  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing number  of  illegal  imports 
which  continually  enter  the  United 
States. 

In  the  hearings  before  my  subcom- 
mittee witnesses  from  steel,  auto 
parts,  electronics,  the  textile  industry, 
testified  that  inadequate  enforcement 
of  our  trade  laws  have  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  our  national  economy 
and  that  the  businesses  of  American 
citizens  have  suffered  tremendous 
lo.sses. 

Specific  examples  were  cited  with 
regard  to  the  continued  flood  of  coun- 
terfeit products  and  imports  which 
were  evading  our  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enormous  numbers  of 
fraud  cases  remain  on  the  books,  .some 
60  in  number,  some  dating  back  5  to  7 
years.  I  could  spend  many  hours  reca- 
pitulating the  instances  of  customs 
fraud  and  material  injury  to  various 
industries  in  our  economy  which  flow 
from  undetected  imports  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  associated  with  imports, 
but  I  should  not  lake  the  time  of  the 
House  to  deal  with  those  matters  in 
extension  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  my  distinguished  friend  re- 
garding the  mechanism  which  the 
Customs  Service  will  use  to  go  about 
remedying  these  problems. 

First  I  would  ask  my  distinguished 
friend:  Does  he  agree  with  me  that  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  ought  to  consid- 
er as  its  top  priorities  greater  empha- 
sis on  controlling  the  flow  of  illegal 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  such 
as  autos.  auto  parts,  electronics,  lex- 
tiles,  and  counterfeit  products  in  other 
lines  as  well  as  other  goods? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  ROY  UAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

May  I  .say  it  is  indeed  a  high  priority 
program  and  that  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  also  would  like  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished  friend    if    he   recognizes   that 


the  Customs  Service  should  consider 
this  import  problem  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priorily  and  if  he  agrees  with 
me  that  a-s  many  personnel  as  possible 
should  be  allocated  within  the  Cus- 
torn.s  Service  to  help  control  the  flow 
(jf  these  illegal  imports? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman 
■•■.ould  yield,  I  will  respond  by  saying 
that  I  believe  that  the  drug  problem  is 
the  No.  1  priority.  But  Customs  should 
give  consideration  to  the  i.ssue  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  I  would  like  to  al.so  ask  him 
about  the  Customs  Service  and  in- 
creasing its  efforts  to  remedy  the  out- 
standing customs  fraud  ca.ses  now- 
pending  and  whether  or  not  it  should 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  allocate  a 
sufficient  number  of  personnel  to  un- 
cover future  cases  of  fraudulent  activi- 
ty as.sociated  with  circumventing  our 
count erveiling  and  antidumping  laws. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  May  1  state  to  the 
gentleman's  question  that  I  agree  with 
turn  not  only  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  hainper  enforcement  of  drug  laws, 
but  that  sufficient  personnel  should 
be  made  available  to  uncover  all  types 
of  fraudulent  activity. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  By  the  way.  I  want 
to  agree  with  my  friend  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  enforcing  our  drug 
laws.  Those  are  matters  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  gentleman  and  all  of  the 
Members  here. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  assignment  of  personnel  within 
the  Treasury  Department,  particularly 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  BATF  to 
assist  the  Secret  Service  in  its  task  of 
protecting  Presidential  candidates 
during  elections. 

As  we  know,  there  are  many  con- 
tenders for  the  Presidency  in  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  election.  I 
assume  numerous  personnel  within 
Treasury  will  be  reassigned  to  fulfill 
that  task. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  need 
to  provide  for  this  protection,  I  am 
concerned  where  the  personnel  are 
taken  from. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  illegal  imported 
goods,  counterfeit  goods,  customs 
fraud,  and  the  impact  this  problem 
has  on  our  economy.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  that  when- 
ever practicable  the  Secret  Service 
should  draw  on  personnel  outside  the 
Customs  Service  and  particularly 
should  not  draw  on  individuals  such  as 
import  specialists  customs  agents,  and 
.special  agents  who  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  illegal  and 
counterfeit  goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  Irom  Michigan  <Mr.  Din- 
cell)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr  ROYBAL  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  I  most  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  for  I  agree 
that  protection  of  candidates  must  be 
given  too  priority.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  take  this  matter 
into  consideration  when  allocating 
customs  funds  and  personnel  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  they  can  take 
them  from  the  BATF  or  elsewhere  in- 
stead of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  ROY'BAL.  Yes;  if  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  candidates  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  But  also  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  deal  with  the  very  impor- 
tant questions  of  customs  fraud  and 
that  .sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  mo.st  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  engage  m  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  address  these  brief  re- 
marks to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  retained  the 
Danish  tariff  authority  in  effect  when 
the  islands  were  purchased  from  Den- 
mark in  1917.  Consequently  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  not  included  in  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
currently  imposes  a  6-percent  tariff  on 
a  number  of  goods  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority granted  by  Federal  law. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  collects 
these  duties  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
generally  provides  a  U.S.  presence  for 
enforceirient  purposes.  The  collections 
are  paid  for  by  the  Virgin  Lslands  gov- 
ernment. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  also  pre- 
clears  passengers  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Ls- 
lands. as  well  as  through  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands from  .several  non-U. S.  points. 
Duties  collected  from  the  preclearance 
activities  go  into  U.S.  Treasury,  but 
the  Virgin  Islands  pays  for  these  col- 
lections out  of  the  revenues  collected 
per  its  duties. 

The  preclearance  activity  has  been 
conducted  in  the  islands  since  1967 
when  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands requested  the  service.  Preclear- 
ance was  viewed  then,  as  it  is  now.  as  a 
boom  to  our  tourist  trade,  allowing  air- 
line pa.ssengers  the  convenience  of 
making  quick  connections  and  booking 
their  luggage  through  to  destinations. 
The  agreement  to  preclear  passen- 
gers returning  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  been  continually  reviewed  by  the 
Customs  Service.  Unlike  foreign  loca- 
tions such  as  Bermuda  and  Canada 
which  have  cost  sharing  agreements  in 
which  they  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween operating  in  the  United  States 
and  preclearing  locally,  the  Virgin  Is- 


lands pays  the  cost  of  preclearance. 
The  staffing  of  the  Virgin  Islands  op- 
erations is  included  in  customs  ceilings 
set  by  OMB  and  therefore  becomes  a 
target  when  cutbacks  are  necessary. 
Furthermore.  Customs  is  nervous 
about  the  continued  ability  Qf  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  cover  the  preclear- 
ance through  duties  collected.  This 
has  placed  considerable  strain  on  the 
local  government. 

In  light  of  this  I  ask  the  distin- 
quished  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee; Will  he  support  customs  continu- 
ation of  preclearance  in  the  virgin  Is- 
lands? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  committee  is 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pre- 
clearance operation  going  on  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  operation.  I  have 
not  been  to  the  Virgin  Islands:  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  it  is  just  as  effi- 
cient as  it  is  elsewhere. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
committee  will  continue  the  support 
of  the  preclearance  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask;  Does  this  mean 
that  the  chairman  agrees  that  the 
House  should  examine  whether 
changes  in  law  are  needed  to  solidify 
this  arrangement? 

The  goal  would  be  to  insure  that  the 
Federal  as  well  as  the  territorial  needs 
are  adequately  served. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  May  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  committee  is  contin- 
ually looking  into  possible  changes  to 
better  put  into  place  an  efficient  oper- 
ation and  we  will  definitely  continue 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  May  I  address  one 
final  question  to  the  chairman? 

Would  you  agree  to  hold  hearings,  if 
necessarv.  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  The  heanngs 
will  start  no  doubt  during  the  first 
month  of  next  year.  We  invite  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  his  presentation  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


3  1400 
Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  last  two  gentlemen,  to 
note  that  on  page  5  the  subcommittee 
has  been  gracious  enough  to  incorpo- 
rate an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions  or   the    Customs   Service   which 
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wa^  added  when  the  previous  bill  v*.a> 
on  the  floor. 

I  simply  wanted  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman  (Mr.  Roybal)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio  for  their  courtesies  in 
preserving  that  number  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  discussion  that  we  had  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  that  they  accept- 
ed that  amendment  of  $627  million. 

Although  the  bill  contains  no  re- 
striction or  special  appropriation  for 
the  Operation  Exodus,  the  chairman 
at  the  time  indicated  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  two  authorizing  commit- 
tees' limitation  of  $14  million  on  that 
particular  operation  and  that  he 
would  be  cognizant,  at  least,  of  our 
wishes  and  try  to  carry  out  what  the 
authorizing  committees  had  suggested. 

With  respect  to  the  previous  two 
speakers  I  hope  that  they  will  bring 
some  of  their  concerns  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  as  well  as  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  will  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  any 
complaints  or  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment that  they  may  have  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Customs  Service. 

As  all  Members  know,  the  Customs 
Service  is  stretched  about  as  thin  as 
any  group  can  be.  We  are  authorizing 
and  appropriating  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  President  actually  asked  for. 

We  will  pay  an  enormous  amount  of 
overtime  even  though  we  added  650 
new  positions  this  year.  We  have  to 
work  together  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  our  customs  people  doing 
work  that  is  not  the  highest  priority 
at  all  times. 

I  really  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  the  subcommittee  on  this  matter 
and  look  forward  to  it  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  who 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  today,  the 
gentleman      from      California.      (Mr. 

ROYBAL). 

You  know,  earlier  this  year  we  de- 
feated this  appropriations  bill  on  the 
floor  and  I  have  been  checking  to  .see 
how  that  vote  went.  I  looked  at  the 
bill  to  -see  what  the  real  differences 
are  between  what  we  defeated  earlier 
and  what  we  have  now  and  frankly  I 
do  not  .see  a  whole  lot  of  difference.  It 
is  about  $100  million  or  .so  le.ss  than 
the  original  $12  billion  bill  we  defeat 
ed. 

The  so-called  abortion  language  was 
controversial,  it  is  going  to  be  contro- 
versial again.  Why  should  a  Member 
that  voted  against  it  last  time  vote  for 
it  this  time? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


.Vii  iA»i  r.  I  would  be  jjlad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  House  is  mandated  to  follow  the 
regular  procedure.  The  regular  proce- 
dure is  of  course  the  consideration  of 
various  bills  presented  to  the  House.  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  b.ll  we  will  have  to 
fund  the  62  departments  that  come 
under  this  bill  with  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

If  the  gentleman  believes  that  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  the  way  to 
manage  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, then  perhaps  he  should  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  believe,  and  .so  do  members  of  the 
committee,  that  this  House  is  entitled 
to  make  that  choice  and  that  choice 
can  be  made  today. 

Now.  there  are  several  reasons  why 
this  bill  was  defeated  the  last  time 
which  I  am  not  going  to  di.scuss  at  this 
moment.  But  if  we  are  faced  with  the 
.same  situation  it  could  result  in  the 
same  outcome. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  does  not. 
The  bill  that  is  now  before  you  is  not 
just  $100  million  le.ss  but  $122  million. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  beg  the  chairman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  $122  million  less. 

Mr.  LOTT.  $122  million  le.ss  than 
the  $12  billion  we  had  earlier. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  certainly  the  continuing 
resolution  is  not  the  route  to  go.  But 
when  the  House  votes  and  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  say  "no  "  and  vote 
down  the  bill  we  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee that  has  juri.sdiction  in  this 
area  would  take  the  bill  back  and 
make  substantial  revisions  or  changes 
before  they  bring  it  back  to  the  Hou.se. 

You  cannot  just  come  back  and  .say 

it  is  basically  the  .same  bill  but  if  you 
do  not  pa-ss  thus  then  you  will  have  a 
continuing  resolution." 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yifld? 

Mr.  LOTT.  1  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  certainly  hope  the 
House  is  wi.ser  today  than  it  was  the 
last  time  this  bill  was  presented. 

We  are  giving  the  Hou.se  another  op- 
portunity. 

Now.  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
rea.son  why  the  bill  was  defeated  is  a 
subject  matter  that  will  probably  be 
taken  up  in  a  few  minutes.  That  is  the 
amendment  on  abortion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  take  the  position  on  the 
matter  of  abortion  and  let  it  rest  at 
that  and  that  when  the  vote  comes  on 
the  bill  that  they  do  not  lake  out  on 
the  bill  their  objection  or  agreement 
with  the  abortion  issue.  The  two  are 
.separate  and  distinct  votes  and  each 
must  stand  on  its  own. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment.s.  But  I  do  want  to  say 


that,  other  than  the  abortion  issue, 
and  other  than  the  funding  level, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  problems. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  funding  in- 
cluded for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
There  is  a  general  provision  delaying 
implementation  of  OPM  personnel 
regulations:  an  increa.se  of  $479  mil- 
lion in  Postal  Service  subsidies;  there 
are  no  funds  for  the  Property  Review 
Board  which  reviews  and  disposes  of 
nonessential  Federal  property:  there 
are  limitations  on  the  Presidents  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  program,  and  a 
reduction  in  funds  for  former  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Some  of  the  subjects 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  for 
the  attention  of  the  House  could  have 
been  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  had  that 
opportunity  during  this  long  debate. 
Some  points  of  order  were  called  and 
sustained  but  no  one  called  a  point  of 
order  on  the  subject  matters  that  you 
make  reference  to.  Becau.se  of  that  we 
all  assume  that  everything  is  in  order. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Lott)  could 
have  called  a  point  of  order  or  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  each  section, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  the  gentleman 
desires  to  do.  at  the  proper  time.  But 
the  proper  time  does  not  happen  to  be 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  follow  up  on 
the  chairman's  comment.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  general  budget  process  that 
we  follow  which  I  think  many  of  us 
feel  borders  on  some  degree  of  disas- 
ter, not  .so  much  in  the  process  itself 
but  in  how  we  are  operating  under  the 
process. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that 
the  chairman  has  just  made.  yes.  this 
bill  is  only  $122  million  below  the  bill 
that  was  defeated  in  the  first  instance 
when  this  bill  was  considered  on  the 
floor.  However,  we  have  now  gone 
through  every  title  of  the  bill  which 
appropriates  money  to  certain  objects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hoyer  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


In  point  of  fact,  we  have  gont 
through  every  title.  Any  Member  had 
the  opportunity  of  striking  cither  the 
full  sum  or  reducing  the  sum  that  was 
appropriated  under  each  title  of  the 
legislation.  That  ha.s  not  been  done.  In 
fact,  very  few  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  reduce  sum.s  at  all. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  bill 
has  gone  through  the  entire  reading  in 
term.s  of  appropriations.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  specific  limiting  language  in 
the  legislation  but  if  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  going  to  work  it  ought  to  work  so 
that  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  line— 
and  certainly  there  are  going  to  be 
questions  on  the  issue  of  abortion  and 
very  frankly  I  have  a  view  on  that  and 
will  vote  that  way  when  and  if  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  but  I  certainly 
intend  to  vote,  in  the  final  analysis, 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  the  process 
ought  to  work. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  for 
the  Hou.se  to  work  its  will  on  the  num- 
bers. It  has  worked  its  will  to  this 
point  on  the  numbers  except  in  the 
final  total  figure. 

Now.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  to  vote  against  this  bill  in 
the  final  analysis  would  be  to  try  to 
.send  a  message  to  somebody  some- 
where and  government  cannot  contin- 
ue to  operate  on  simply  sending  mes- 
sages and  not  responsibly,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  passing  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion its  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Again,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  like  to 
go  with  the  continuing  appropriations 
process.  But  I  must  reemphasize  that 
the  Members  need  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  bill  here,  they  must 
know  that  it  is  over  last  year's  level, 
they  must  know  that  it  is  over  the 
Presidential  request,  they  must  know- 
that  whether  or  not  they  were 
knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order  there 
are  still  .some  very  controversial  posi- 
tions not  relating  to  abortion  in  this 
bill.  They  need  to  be  aware  of  that 
when  we  get  to  final  passage. 

I  think  my  personal  objection  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  use  these  appropria- 
tions bills  to  change  regulations  or  im- 
plementation of  regulations,  and  the 
overall  levels  are  apparently  still  unac- 
ceptable to  the  administration. 

But  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  hope  that  we  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  this  bill  here 
today  because  I  would  hate  to  see  it  go 
back. 

The  CHAIi<M.\.\  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conte  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 


Mr-  CONTE.  We  are  getting  close  to 
when  our  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires. November  10.  We  will  have  to 
put  it  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  this  is  no 
way  to  legislate. 
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At  least  give  this  a  chance  to  go  over 
to  the  Senate  and  then  we  will  go  to 
conference,  see  if  we  can  iron  out  some 
of  the.se  things.  I  have  to  say  this  bill 
in  some  of  the  areas  is  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  it  was  somebody  on 
our  side— and  I  am  not  going  to  men- 
tion any  names— in  that  subcommittee 
who  put  that  additional  money  in. 
Some  of  those  could  have  been  written 
out  today  on  a  point  of  order.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  Members  were  not  here 
when  that  point  of  order  could  have 
been  raised. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  get  enough 
votes  to  get  this  bill  out  of  here,  not 
back  into  the  subcommittee  again.  Let 
us  get  into  a  conference  with  the 
Senate.  Then  if  it  is  not  right,  then  if 
it  is  still  objectionable  to  OMB  and  to 
the  President,  we  will  get  a  veto  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  enough  votes  in 
here  to  sustain  the  veto.  But,  give  us  a 
chance  to  work  our  will. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  about  resolved 
to  forego  my  right  to  express  my  opin- 
ion about  this  bill,  but  after  the  last 
colloquy  I  think  I  ought  to  say  some- 
thing. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  comity  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  we  do  not  put 
ourselves  in  a  hostile  position  with  the 
Appropriations     Committee     all     the 

time. 

The  Members  know  what  the  rules 
of  the  House  are.  And  we  expect  the 
Members  to  abide  by  them.  This  bill  is 
full  of  potential  points  of  order,  points 
of  order  that  .some  of  the  most  atro- 
cious have  already  been  raised  and  the 
matters  have  been  stricken.  But  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  feels  that  it  must  do 
everyone's  work  in  the  House. 

We  are  able  to  take  care  of  these 
matters.  Many  of  the  things  that  are 
in  here  are  matters  that  are  within  the 
jurisdication  of  my  own  subcommittee. 
I  have  never  found  any  Member  of 
this  House  or  this  Appropriations 
Committee  who  has  asked  us  to  even 
look  at  the  matters. 

I  commend  the  Chair  for  his  historic 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order  on  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  highhanded  way  of  re- 
versing a  decision  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  a  law  signed  by 
the  President,  than  the  way  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  by  an  18- 
to-19  vote  on  that  particular  proposal. 
Without  any  notification,  without  any 
hearings,  without  anything  else. 


Now.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  I  would 
like  a  reasonable  amount  of  comity 
from  them.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
send  staff  to  sit  in  on  the  hearings,  to 
sit  in  on  the  markup,  and  to  come 
down  here  and  raise  points  of  order. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  act 
like  that. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  bill 
that,  frankly.  I  am  disturbed  about. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
tied  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch 
in  making  reasonable  changes  within 
the  Treasury  Department  on  customs 
collections.  They  have  said  we  shall 
not  abolish  any  of  the  -sacred  cow" 
headquarters  around  the  country. 
Headquarters  that  are  obviously  inef- 
ficient, that  both  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  Republican  administra- 
tions have  sought  to  close,  but  for 
some  reason,  for  some  featherbedding 
reason,  they  are  maintained. 

Now  we  have  a  terrible,  terrible  defi- 
cit crisis  on  our  hands.  If  we  cannot 
make  small,  reasonable  changes  in  the 
way  the  Government  is  administered, 
instead  of  protecting  sacred  cows." 
then  perhaps  more  points  of  order  will 
be  raised  against  this  bill. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  continue  to  raid  other  com- 
mittees' jurisdictions,  then  perhaps  we 
will  have  to  station  people  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  meetings  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  I  want  to  work  with 
comity  with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House.  But,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  pointed  out. 
this  bill  is  not  a  lot  different  than  it 
was  once  before  when  the  House  over- 
whelmingly rejected  it. 

And  at  this  point  you  can  put  me 
down  as  being  undecided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  VI. 
Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VI  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  title  VI? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  609.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
poration or  agency,  shall  be  used  for  publici- 
ty or  propaganda  purposes  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
Congress. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
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payment  of  the  salary  of  any  officer  or  em 
ployee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
whe- 
el)  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  officer 
or   employee   of    the    United   States    Postal 
Service  from  having  any  direct  oral  or  writ 
ten    communication    or    contact    with    any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  in  con 
nection  with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
employment  of  such  officer  or  employee  or 
pertaining  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv 
ice  in  any  way.  irrespective  of  whether  such 
communication  or  contact  is  at  the  initiative 
of  such  officer  or  employee  or  in  response  to 
the  request  or  inquiry  of  such  Member  or 
committee:  or 

(2)  removes,  suspends  from  duty  without 
pay.  demotes,  reduces  in  rank,  seniority, 
status,  pay.  or  performance  or  efficiency 
rating,  denies  promotion  to.  relocates,  reas- 
signs, transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates 
in  regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitle- 
ment, or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  of.  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  or  at 
tempts  or  threatens  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  actions  with  respect  to  such  offi- 
cer or  employee,  by  reason  of  any  communi- 
cation or  contact  of  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee with  any  Member  or  committee  of  Con 
gress  as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  subsection  (a)  of  section  609. 

That  subsection  of  the  bill  fails  to 
comply  with  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  in 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Does  the  gentle 
man    from    California    (Mr.    Roybal) 
wish    to    be    heard    on    the    point    of 
order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order,  and  the  provi- 
sion is  stricken. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  618.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  bo  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term,  or  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  health  plan  under  the  Fed 
eral  employees  health  benefit  program 
which  provides  any  benefits  or  coverages  for 
abortions,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term,  under  such  negotiated 
plans  after  the  last  day  of  the  contracts  cur- 
rently in  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Kentlewoman 
will  state  her  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  on  title  VI, 
section  618.  I  make  a  point  of  order  to 
strike  section  618  of  the  bill,  lines  3 
through  11,  on  page  49.  on  the 
grounds  that  this  language  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 


The  Chair  has  ruled  on  U\\i>  mailer 
before.  Based  on  these  clear  rulings.  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order,  and  ask 
that  section  618  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  point  of 
order  being  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer). 

Just  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  having  included  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
H.R.  4139— the  Treasury  Postal  appro- 
priations bill— shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
abortion  insurance  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  at  stake. 

I  think  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  is 
its  action  for  heeding  the  very  clear 
and  unmistakable  majority  sentiment 
of  this  body.  Members  will  recall  that 
on  June  8  of  this  year  the  House  voted 
226-to-182  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  at  that  time,  to  preclude 
the  u.se  of  Federal  funds  for  abortion 
under  the  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  program.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  included  my  language  in 
the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Chair  that  section  618  of  H.R.  4139 
simply  .seeks  to  codify  OPMs  intended 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  OPM  has 
requested  its  insurance  carriers  not  to 
provide  abortion  coverage,  except  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother,  which  is 
exactly  what  section  618  accomplishes. 

I  ask  the  chairman  to  take  note  of 
this  and  I  urge  the  Chair  not  to  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order  being  raised  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sharp).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  On  June  17. 
1977.  and  on  September  22,  1983.  rul- 
ings by  the  Chair  held  essentially  the 
same  language  to  be  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  since  requiring  new 
determinations  and  judgments  by  Fed- 
eral officials. 

Accordingly,  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  if  there  are 
no  further  points  of  order  to  be  rai.sed, 
that  all  debate  on  title  VI  and  all 
amendments  thereto  clo.se  at  2:50  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wants 
to  be  clear  on  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman  said  2:50  p.m.? 
Mr.   ADDABBO.  That    is  2:50  p.m.. 
Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIHM.'\.N  i.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

Mr.  WEBF:R.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask  if 
any  time  on  a  vote  to  be  taken,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  motion  to  rise,  would 
come  out  of  the  time  in  the  event  the 
gentlewoman's  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Objection  is 
heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INgUIRY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  offer  a  change  in  the  language 
that  would  not  be  considered  under 
the  House  rules  to  be  legislating  on  an 
appropriations  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
first  entertain  any  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  is  not  prohibited  by  clause 
2(c).  rule  XXI.  and  will  then  entertain 
amendments  proposing  limitations 
pursuant  to  clause  2(d).  rule  XXI. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey:  On  page  49.  immediately  after  line  2. 
add  the  following  new  .section: 

■Sec.  618.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
or  the  administrative  expen.ses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  coverages  for  abor- 
tions, under  such  negotiated  plans  after  the 
lait  day  of  the  contracts  currently  in  force." 

point  of  order 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  mv  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentlemans  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  of  order  is 
that  this  amendment  con.stitutes  a 
limitation  on  an  appropriation  and 
cannot  be  considered  by  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  a  motion 
bv  the  CommitU'e  to  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must 
indicate  to  the  gentleman  that  no  such 
preferential  motion  has  yet  been 
made. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  a 
motion  that  the  Committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 


amciulmfnus  a.s  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed takf.s  precedence  over  an  amend- 
mill!  propo.sm^  a  limitation. 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr  Chairman,  then  I  move  that  the 
(Uniiniilee  do  now  ri.se. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRM.-XN  The  gentleman 
v.  ill  stale  it. 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Chairman,  where 
(!(ir.^  the  Committee  stand  at  this 
rr.i.ment  with  regard  to  the  motion 
iliat  has  been  made  to  rise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must 
indicate  that  he  had  actually  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Morrison)  on  a  point  of  order, 
and  in  the  process  the  gentleman  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  attempting  to 
(jffer  a  simple  motion  to  rise. 

II  would  be  more  appropriate  if  a 
motion  to  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
have  been  adopted,  pursuant  to  clause 
2(d).  rule  XXI  were  offered  instead. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  such  a 
motion? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  the  gentleman  must  withdraw 
his  motion:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrison)  has 
not  yet  been  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  motion,  to  begin 
with.  That  is  what  the  Chair  is  trying 
to  indicate. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  193,  noes 
229.  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabtx) 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NCi 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilen.son 

Berman 

Boehlerl 

Bonker 

Bcsco 

Boucher 


[Roll  No.  4241 

AYfc;S-193 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  iCAi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  iCA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 


CouRhlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Da.schle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CAi 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 


l-a/.io 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  ( Ml ) 

Ford  iTN) 

Forsylhe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Fro.st 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftei 

HiRhtower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  ( NC  J 

Jones  1  OK  > 

Kaptiir 

Kaslenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KoBovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

L/Chman  (CA) 


Albosta 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (COi 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  <MO) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


L(  iiinaii  '  I-  L 

Iceland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lowry  (WAi 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  iIL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  (WAI 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Neal 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetla 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritrhard 

Pur.sell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richard.son 

Rodino 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

NOES-229 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fields 

Pish 

Florio 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradi.son 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hansen  'ID I 

Hansen  lUTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 


Salami 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slatiery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIAi 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spralt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zschau 


Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hulto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jones  (TN) 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Licach 
l^ath 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Ixing  I  LA) 
lx)ng  cMD) 
Lotl 

Low  ery  (CAI 
Lu.ian 
Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marriott 
di  Martin  (NY) 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McColUim 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
Mica 
Michel 


Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Miirtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Paul 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 


Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ro-stenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

NOT  VOTING- 


Spence 

St  Germam 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratlon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagl 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whilehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


11 

Moakley 
O'Brien 
Rose 


Conable  Gramm 

Dowdy  Hance 

Edwards  ( OK  i  Howard 

Gephardt  Mitchell 

:2   1440 

Messrs.  HOPKINS.  ANNUNZIO. 
DICKINSON.  MICA,  and  HARKIN 
changed  their  votes  from  -aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  TORRES,  BRYANT.  WHIT- 
TAKER and  WATKINS  changed  their 
votes  from  'no'  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Jersey:  On  page  49.  immediately  after  line  2. 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  618.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
or  the  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  coverage  for  abor- 
tions, under  .such  negotiated  plans  after  the 
last  day  of  the  contracts  currently  in  force." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  after  the  word  "abortions." 
"except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were 
carried  to  term"  be  added. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  embodied  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Insert  after  the  word  abortion."  and 
after  the  word  -abortions."  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term,". 
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1  \s<-  (MA  I  KM. AN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  granted,  may  I  say  that  I  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  have 
no  further  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  sincerely  hope  that  we  can 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  vote  on 
it,  and  conclude  our  work  for  the  day. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
not  objecting  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  like- 
wise have  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  1  thank 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Conte  not  only  for 
his  support  for  my  amendment  but  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  this  afternoon 
to  again  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  appropria- 
tions bill  to  prohibit  Federal  funds 
from  being  used  to  purchase  insurance 
to  pay  for  abortions. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  including  this 
vital  abortion  rider  in  H.R.  4139.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  my 
friend  from  California  is  seeking  to 
circumvent  the  clear  and  demonstra- 
ble majority  will  of  this  body  on  this 
issue.  But  then  again,  she  is  perfectly 
within  the  rules  to  object,  but  her  ob- 
jection forces  this  body  to  once  again 
grapple  with  the  controversial  issue  of 
abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  not 
a  new  amendment.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  this  body  on  four  separate 
roUcall  votes,  most  recently  on  June  8 
by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  226  to 
182. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  contributes  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  moneys 
toward  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance for  its  employees.  The  remaining 
40  percent  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Fecieral  employee  himself  or  herself. 
So  it  should  be  obvious  and  abundant- 
ly clear  then,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  provide  a  substantial 
sum  of  money— a  majority  share,  in 
fact— toward   the   purchase   of   health 


insurance  for  its  work  force.  The  com- 
ponent of  that  health  insurance,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  membership. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  in  calendar  year  1980. 
17,000  elective  abortions  were  provided 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $9  million.  Although 
some  carriers  dropped  abortion  cover- 
age while  Public  Law  97-276— the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  expired  on 
December  17,  1982— was  in  effect, 
today  there  are  8  employee  organiza- 
tion plans  and  67  comprehensive  carri- 
ers that  provide  payment  for  elective 
abortions. 

So,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  this  body  is  simple  and 
direct:  Should  the  taxpayer  be  forced 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  abortions  for 
Federal  employees? 

I  believe  we  should  not.  I  believe  we 
must  not. 

Abortion,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
utterly  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  an  unborn  baby.  Abortion  exploits 
women. 

Since  the  landmark  1973  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  over  15  million  help- 
less infants  have  been  killed  or  muti- 
lated by  abortion.  A  small  number 
have  survived  their  abortion  and  have 
gone  on  to  be  adopted.  Let  no  one  fool 
you,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  listen 
carefully— the  methods  of  abortion  are 
gruesome  and  cau.se  great  pain  to  the 
unborn  child.  These  methods  include 
bodily  dismemberment,  the  crushing 
of  the  baby's  skull  and  body  parts,  and 
poi-soning  by  saltwater— a  method 
whereby  a  caustic  saline  solution  is  in- 
jected into  the  baby's  amniotic  sac, 
the  child  inhales  the  saltwater  and 
dies  a  slow,  painful  death  from  the 
toxic  substance.  It  takes  about  1',!  to  2 
hours  for  the  baby  to  die  in  a  saline 
abortion. 

I  truly  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
observed  the  remains  of  an  aborted 
baby  can  never  again  remain  ignorant 
of  the  truth  that  abortion  kills  one  of 
us.  Mr.  Chairman,  abortion  is  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  child  abuse  because  it 
not  only  batters  its  victim,  it  usually 
kills  its  victim. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Washington  Times  carried  a  fea- 
ture article  about  NancyJo  Mann,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  woman  who  had  a 
.saline  abortion  midway  through  her 
pregnancy.  She  was  5'j  months  preg- 
nant, as  a  matter  of  fact.  Today  Nan- 
cyJo remembers  October  30,  as  the 
day  she  "killed  my  baby  girl.  " 

Ms.  Mann  has  recently  founded 
Women  Exploited  by  Abortion 
(WEBA),  a  group  of  over  10,000 
women  all  of  whom  have  had  abor- 
tions and  have  come  forward  to  tell 
their  tragic  .stories. 

In  her  own  words,  this  is  how  Ms. 
Mann  describes  her  abortion:  "I  went 
in  and  I  asked,  what  are  you  going  to 


do  to  me?"  All  he— the  doctor— did  was 
look  at  my  stomach  and  say:  "I  am 
going  to  take  a  little  fluid  out,  put  a 
little  fluid  in,  you'll  have  severe 
cramps  and  expel  the  fetus." 

I  said:  Is  that  all?"  He  said:  "That's 
all." 

"It  did  not  sound  too  bad.  But  what 
that  doctor  described  to  me  was  not 
the  truth.  " 

Ms.  Mann  went  on  to  say: 

"Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's 
no  way  to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next 
1'2  hours  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash 
around  violently  while  she  was  being 
choked,  poisoned,  burned  and  suffo- 
cated to  death.  I  did  not  know  any  of 
that  was  going  to  happen.  And  I  re- 
member talking  to  her  and  I  remem- 
ber telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this, 
I  wished  she  could  live.  And  yet  she 
was  dying  and  I  remember  her  very 
last  kick  on  her  left  side.  She  had  no 
strength  left." 

Tve  tried  to  imagine  us  dying  that 
kind  of  death,  a  pillow  put  over  us, 
suffocating.  In  4  minutes  we  would 
pass  out.  We  would  have  that  gift  of 
passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  1'=  hours  just  to  die.  " 

"Then  I  was  given  an  intravenous  in- 
jection to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I 
went  into  hard  labor  for  12  hours.  And 
at  5:30  a.m.  on  the  31.st  of  October  I 
delivered  my  daughter  who.se  name  is 
now  Charmaine  Marie.  She  was  14 
inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a  pound 
and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair  and 
her  eyes  were  opening.  " 

•  I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses 
didn't  make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I 
delivered  my  girl  m.vself.  They 
grabbed  her  out  of  my  hands  and 
threw  her.  threw  her.  into  a  bedpan. 
After  they  finished  and  took  her  away 
in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  last  hour  of  labor  lying 
next  to  me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby 
boy.  " 

"That  was  tough.  " 

"I  liked  NancyJo.  I  liked  me,  prior  to 
the  abortion.  But  shame  and  remorse 
and  guilt  set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get 
ahold  of  your  own  daughter  and  you 
.see  what  you  did.  She  was  not  a  fetus. 
She  was  not  a  product  of  conception. 
She  was  not  a  ti.ssue  adhering  to  the 
uterine  wall.  She  was  my  daughter  and 
I  got  to  hold  her,  at  only  5'::  months, 
22  weeks.  So  tho.se  are  cheap,  inhuman 
words  to  use  around  me." 

Further  on  in  the  interview,  Ms. 
Mann  states:  "No  one  thought  10 
years  ago  of  the  aftermath.  We  are 
the  aftermath." 

She  al.so  states  in  the  interview,  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  this: 

"One  psychological  effect  we  see 
almost  all  the  time  is  guilt.  Others  are 
suicidal  impulses,  a  sense  of  loss,  of 
unfulfillment.  Mourning,  regret  and 
remorse.  Withdrawal,  loss  of  confi- 
dence  in   dt-cisionmaking   capabilities. 


They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made  a 
wrong  decision,  maybe  they  can't 
make  another  decision  right  in  their 
life.  Lowering  of  self-esteem.  Preoccu- 
pation with  death." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues do  not  want  to  be  in  the  pos- 
tion  of  paying  for  this  misery. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  do  not  want 
to  be  party  to  the  literal  extermina- 
tion of  unborn  children. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  do  not  want 
to  be  party  to  the  exploitation  of 
women. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  brushed  aside 
forever  the  endless  euphemisisms  and 
doubletalk,  the  smokescreens,  and  the 
distortions  of  the  abortion  lobby.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  faced  the  truth  and 
reality  of  abortion— and  as  we  do  I  pre- 
dict we  will  be  shocked  by  the  sheer 
horror  and  violence  of  abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  their  babies  are  precious 
beyond  words.  As  legislators,  it  is  our 
re.sponsibility  to  protect  the  weak,  the 
vulnerable,  the  helpless.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  human  rights.  I 
believe  we  need  to  demon.strate  our 
commitment  to  both  mother  and  child 
to  show  love  and  compa.ssion  to  both, 
to  be  concerned  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  both. 

Mv  amendment  prevents  the  Federal 
Government  from  paying  for  the 
demise  of  an  innocent  child,  but  in  a 
very  real  way  also  says,  that  we  will 
not  be  party  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
child's  mother. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jcr.sey  (Mr.  Smith),  as 
modified. 
The   amendment,   as   modified,   was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman  from  California 

(Mr,  ROYBAL). 

Mr.     ROYBAL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with    sundry    amendments,    with    the 
recommendation     that     the     amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill. 
as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly     the    Committee    ro.se: 
and    the   Speaker    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi)    having   assumed   the 
chair,    Mr.    Sharp,    Chairman    of   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4139)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him   to   report    the   bill   back   to   the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 


The  SPE.-^KER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vole  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  iust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  Hou.'^e  Resolution  297  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H,R. 
3231. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to  amend  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (Chair- 
man pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Wednesday,  October  19.  1983. 
title  III  was  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 

III? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gray: 


Page  64.  add  the  following  after  iinf  j.b 
Subtitle  3— Investment  In  South  Africa 

prohibition 
Sec.  331.  The  President  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment Of  this  Act.  issue  regulations  prohibit- 
ing any  United  Slates  person  from  making 
any  investment  in  South  Africa.  For  pur- 
po-ses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"inveslment  "  means— 

(1)  establishing  or  making  a  loan  or  other 
extension  of  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
a  business  enterprise  in  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding a  subsidiary,  affiliate,  branch,  or 
office  in  South  Africa:  and 

(2)  investing  funds  in  an  existing  enter- 
prise in  South  Africa,  including  making  a 
loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit— 

(A)  an  investment  which  consists  of  earn- 
ings derived  from  an  enterprise  in  South 
Africa  established  before  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  which  is  made  in 
that  enterprise;  or 

(B)  the  purchase  of  securities  on  a  securi- 
ties exchange. 

The  President  may  issue  such  licenses  or 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

enforcement;  penalties 
Sec  332.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  the 
nece.s.sary  steps  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  regiilations  issued  pursuant  to  section 
331.  including  establishing  mechanisms  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  regulations. 
The  President  may  also  hold  hearings,  issue 
subpenas.  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, receive  evidence,  lake  depositions, 
and  require  by  .subpena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnes.ses  and  production  of  all 
books,  papers  and  documents  relating  to 
anv  mailer  under  investigation. 

("b)(l)  Anv  United  Stales  person,  other 
than  an  individual,  that  violates  the  regula- 
tions i.ssued  pursuant  to  section  331  of  this 
Act  or  anv  license  or  order  issued  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SI. 000.000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  331  of  this 
Act  or  anv  license  or  order  issued  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  a  United  Slates  person 
violates  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
.section  331  of  this  Act  or  any  license  or 
order  issued  under  this  subtitle— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in.  or 
carried  to  ihe  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation  and. 

(B)  anv  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  United  States  person 
committing  the  violation  itself. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROHIBITION 

Sec  333.  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  made 
sub.slantial  progress  toward  the  full  pariici- 
pation  of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in 
the  social,   political,   and  economic   life   in 
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that  country  and  toward  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  or  ethnic  origin,  the 
President  shall  submit  that  determination, 
and  the  basis  therefor,  to  the  Congress.  The 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  subtitle, 
and  any  license  or  order  issued  under  this 
subtitle,  shall  terminate  upon  enactment  of 
a  joint  resolution  approving  such  determi- 
nation. 

Page  65.  line  1,  strike  out  "i"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "4". 

Pages  65  through  67,  redesignate  existing 
sections  331  through  334  as  sections  341 
through  344.  respectively. 

Page  67.  insert  the  following  after  line  19: 

(c)  The  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
subtitle  3  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any 
United  States  person  who  undertakes  or 
causes  to  be  undertaken  any  transaction  or 
activity  with  the  intent  to  evade  the  provi- 
sions of  those  regulations. 

Page  67.  line  23.  strike  out  ■332(3)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■342(3)". 

Mr.  BONKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  (  li.\n<\!.\.N'  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  direct  the  President 
to  develop  regulations  prohibiting  new 
investments  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

This  prohibition  would  be  lifted  if 
South  Africa  made  substantial 
progress  toward  full  participation  by 
its  people  in  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  life  of  the  country,  and 
toward  an  end  to  racial  discrimination. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  end  eco- 
nomic support  of  apartheid  in  a  mod- 
erate way.  while  at  the  same  time  not 
interfering  with  the  $7  to  $14  billion 
export-import  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa.  Nor 
does  it  require  any  American  corpora- 
tion presently  in  South  Africa  to 
divest  their  operation  and  leave  the 
country.  Nor  does  it  prevent  the  in- 
vestment of  profits  earned  by  those 
firms  in  South  Africa  who  are  U.S. 
owned  subsidiaries. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  two  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee— the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  approved  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  when  they  approved  H.R. 
3597,  both  I  might  add,  by  large  ma- 
jorities. 

My  amendment  is  essentially  the 
same  as  H.R.  3597,  which  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress  and  re- 
introduced in  the  98th  Congress  as 
H.R.  1392. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  to 
halt  new  inve.stment  in  South  Africa 
has  grown  more  acute  since  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  May,  1981. 
South  African  repression  has  become 
more  harsh  for  the  80-percent  majori- 


ty including  those  who  labor  in  Ameri- 
can subsidiaries  in  that  country. 

South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  free  world  which  practices  legally 
mandated  racial  segregation  and  op- 
pression, resulting  in  .semi-slave  status 
for  80  percent  of  its  population:  the 
jailing,  torture,  and  death  of  nearly 
one-third  of  its  black  labor  leaders:  the 
assignment  of  the  70-percent  black 
majority  to  an  impoverished  13  per- 
cent of  the  land,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  council  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  apartheid 
system  remains  intact. 

From  1950  to  1981,  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa  have  grown 
from  $140  million  to  $2.6  billion,  while 
during  the  same  time,  the  insidious 
grip  of  apartheid  has  expanded.  These 
investments  have  provided  the  eco- 
nomic underpinning  upon  which 
apartheid  has  flourished  and  every 
new  U.S.  investment  has  helped  to 
continue  and  strengthen  that  apart- 
heid. 

Clearly,  the  United  States,  the 
champion  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  the  free  world,  can  no  longer 
continue  to  do  business  as  usual  with 
South  Africa.  And  at  best,  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  moderate  yet  direct 
approach,  which  must  be  taken,  if  our 
fundamental  economic  and  political 
interests  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
are  not  to  suffer— especially  in  the 
wake  of  continued  polarization  and  vi- 
olence in  South  Africa. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  de- 
finitively state,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past  when  applying  .sanctions  to  over 
18  other  nations— ranging  from  Poland 
to  Uganda— what  our  great  Nations 
values  are  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
act  against  oppression  wherever  it 
exists. 

Congressional  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  apartheid,  but  it  will  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  continue  to  provide  eco- 
nomic support  for  apartheid  through 
new  investments. 

I  therefore,  urge  your  support  of  the 
Gray  amendment  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  H.R.  3231. 

n  1500 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement.  I  know  this  is  a 
difficult  and  emotional  issue,  for  all  of 
us.  It  is  one  that  the  gentleman  has 
given  incredible  attention  to  and  for 
which  he  deserves  great  credit. 

He  certainly  is  a  champion  on  the 
subject  of  promoting  and  extending 
the  universal  values  as  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  share  his  profound 


belief  that  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written  for  all  people 
and  for  all  time— as  the  Pope  said. 
The  right  to  be  free  and  the  right  to 
join  an  association,  labor  or  otherwise 
is  not  a  privilege  granted  by  govern- 
ment but  a  right  given  by  the  inalien- 
able source,  God,"  and  as  I  said.  That 
is  true  for  all  people  and  for  all  time," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Keimp  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  again  yielding. 

Extending  human  rights,  not  only  to 
South  Africa,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  a  necessity  and  the  gentle- 
man has  been  consistent  in  his  efforts. 
He  has  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
many  times  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
human  dignity,  racial  justice  and  hope 
for  people  everywhere. 

He  stands  tall,  not  only  in  front  of 
his  colleagues,  but  throughout  the 
world  and  I  just  want  to  commend  him 
for  the  effort  that  he  has  made. 

This  is  a  moderate  approach  I  have 
some  questions,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  because  we  have  discu.ssed  this 
at  some  great  length.  We  have  a  dear 
and  mutual  friend  in  Dr.  Leon  Sulli- 
van who  has  been  one  of  those  who 
also  has  been  a  giant  in  the  area  of 
trying  to  extend  dignity  and  justice  in 
South  Africa  and  to  do  away  with  the 
•policy  of  apartheid  that  is  abhorrent 
to  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

As  I  .said,  I  do  have  questions  and 
concerns  but  I  would  hope  that  we 
find  a  mutually  beneficial  way  to 
make  the  change  and  progress  that  is 
necessary,  not  just  in  the  country  al- 
luded to  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  so  incredibly  important  for  this 
country  to  be  true  to  its  own  revolu- 
tion. I  again  want  to  thank  him  for 
standing  up  and  championing  this 
cause,  and  I  join  him  in  the  cause  and 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  consider 
him  to  be  truly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  compassionate  leaders  in 
the  U,S.  Congress  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  friendship  with  Dr.  Sulli- 
van who  has  raised  many  of  our  con- 
sciences in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  support 
of  this  effort. 

It  is  an  effort  which  will  not  inter- 
fere with  our  export  import  trade,  or 
those  who  are  presently  there,  but  it 
begins  to  get  us  away  from  the  future 
financing  of  apartheid  through  direct 
investments  and  provides  an  opportu- 
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nily  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
there  has  been  substantial  progress.  I 
also  believe  that  as  we  look  at  the  tre- 
mendous flash  spots  that  are  taking 
place  across  the  world,  it  will  say  clear- 
ly to  not  only  Americans  but  also  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  are  not 
onlv  willing  to  light  a  candle  for  those 
oppressed  in  Poland  but  we  are  also 
willing  to  at  least  .strike  a  match  for 
those  oppressed  in  South  Africa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  also  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  while  we  were  im- 
posing sanctions  on  Poland  because  of 
the  military  regime  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  labor  leaders,  the  oppres- 
sion there  is  still  not  at  the  level  as  it 
is  in  South  Africa  where  30  percent  of 
tho.se  labor  leaders  in  South  Africa  are 
incarcerated  or  banned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
consistent  in  our  values  and  principles 
and  maintain  a  dialog  not  only  with 
South  Africa  but  also  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  then  it  is  time  for 
us  to  take  this  kind  of  modest  effort  to 
prevent  the  future  economic  underpin- 
ning of  apartheid. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

One  of  my  concerns  that  I  have 
shared  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  does  not  impose  this 
type  of  sanction  on  even  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  massive  violators  of 
human  and  civil  rights.  That  has  been 
the  thing  that  has  troubled  me  the 
most.  I  want  to  find  a  way  to  make  the 
changes  that  are  necessary,  and  to 
support  the  gentleman,  while  at  the 
same  time  recognize  that  there  is  a 
strong  difference  between  the  export 
of  revolution  and  terror  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  fact  that  South  Africa 
is  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  how  he  handles  this  ques- 
tion of  what  we  do  with  a  country  like 
the  Soviet  Union  that  is  so  blatantly 
extending  revolution  and  insurrection 
throughout  the  world  while  blatantly 
violating  the  human  rights  of  its  own 
citizens— Jews  and  Christians  alike. 

Mr  GRAY.  Lei  me  respond  before  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

First  of  all.  we  have  got  to  recognize 
that  right  now  at  this  very  moment 
there  are  20  nations  where  we  have 
some  kind  of  limitation  or  sanction, 
and  in  fact  if  you  look  at  those  20  na- 


tions, most  of  them  fall  under  the  kind 
of  concern  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expressed. 

We  have  a  total  embargo  on  Cuba, 
on  Vietnam,  on  Cambodia,  and  also  a 
total  embargo  on  Iran  and  North 
Korea,  and  of  course,  we  remember  for 
20  years,  1951  to  1971,  we  had  a  total 
embargo  against  the  Republic  of 
China  for  the  very  concern  that  the 
gentleman  has  articulated. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  President  of  his 
party  that  opened  a  new  relationship 
and  lifted  those  re.slriclions  on  Com- 
munist China.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  imposed  sanctions,  limitations  on 
the  Soviet  Union  ranging  from  grain 
to  pipeline,  and  so  we  have  consistent- 
ly, and  bipartisanly  said  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests  to    provide    for   some    limitation, 
some    economic    sanction    when    it    is 
clearly  in  our  policy  interest  in  terms 
of   the   gentleman's   question.    If   you 
look  at  the  20  countries  we  currently 
have  limitations  on,  most  of  them  are 
under  the  category  he  just  mentioned. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Gray)  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Gray 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
important  question  rai.sed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  right, 
quite  right,  this  is  in  no  sen.se  unprece- 
dented action  contemplated  here. 
Even  before  the  recent  Polish  and 
Korean  airline  crises,  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  was  denied  most-favored-nation 
trade  status,  CCC  agricultural  credits 
and  OPIC  investment  guarantees  and 
was  subject  to  the  most  rigorous  na- 
tional .security  export  controls. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has 
maintained  complete  embargoes  on 
economic  relationships  with  a  variety 
of  the  countries.  One  country  that  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  list  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  that  of  North  Korea,  in 
addition  to  Cuba  and  Cambodia  and 
■Vietnam. 

We  implemented  a  similar  embargo 
against  Iran  during  the  hostage  crisis 
a  short  while  ago. 

The  United  States  also  maintains  a 
complete  embargo  on  economic  rela- 
tions and  transactions  with  the  white 
minority  Government  of  Rhodesia 
prior  to  the  coming  of  power  of  the 
Government  of  Zimbabwe  and  a  trade 
embargo  against  the  brutal  Idi  Amin 
Government  of  Uganda.  So.  from  the 
standpoint  of  precedental  experience, 
this  amendment  is  really  a  very 
modest  effort. 


Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  1  would  say  I  agree  with  that.  It 
is  modest. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yeilding. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Phila- 
delphia for  writing  what  I  think  is  a 
very  careful  piece  of  legislation. 

Leon  Sullivan  and  I  met  perhaps  12 
years  ago.  and  what  he  proposed,  and 
over  140  American  corporations  in 
South  Africa  are  living  up  to.  is  in  fact 
a  very  decent,  very  fair  and  really  very 
basic  right  of  human  beings  who  are 
unemployed. 

I  think  for  us  to  continue  to  invest 
new  money  in  South  Africa  with  its 
hideous  and  contemptible  history  of 
race  relations  is  to  disavow  the  entire 
historv  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
friend,  and  say  that  I  think  he  has 
done  a  very  good  job. 

I  also  should  say  because  this  issue 
will  come  before  us  in  a  far  different 
way.  that  as  ranking  member  of  the 
District  Committee.  I  think  it  is  up  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to 
make  this  kind  of  decision.  I  hope  the 
decision  will  be  made  and  I  hope  it 
passes,  and  I  hope  it  is  sustained:  but 
in  no  way  will  I  allow  a  civic  jurisdic- 
tion 10  make  this  kind  of  decision  and 
I  will  oppose  it  because  I  know  this 
statement  is  being  watched,  but  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  from  Phila- 
delphia has  done  is  right.  I  strongly 
support  him  and  I  applaud  hm  on  his 

efforts. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  because  his 
State.  Connecticut,  has  gone  ever  fur- 
ther than  my  proposed  amendment  by 
calling  for  a  complete  divestiture  of 
public  funds  in  terms  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  in  this  Congress  thai  there 
are  States,  at  least  three  Slates,  that 
have  gone  further  than  the  Congress 
has  ever  gone. 

There  are  21  State  legislatures  that 
are    currently    considering    legislation 
that  goes  further  than  any  of  the  leg- 
islation   in    title    III.    including    my 
amendment.  Thus,  the  Congress  will 
not  be  leading,  at  this  point  even  if  we 
pass  mv  amendment.  We  will  be  fol- 
lowing. The  next  thing  1  want  to  point 
out   in  conclusion  is  simply  this:  We 
can  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  abhor 
apartheid.  We  can  say  that  it  is  wrong 
but  until  you  do  something  to  oppose 
it  other  than  with  words,  we  will  not 
be  the  Nation  of  leadership  in  the  free 
world.  We  will  not  have  the  kind  of 
input   into  the  developing  nations  of 
the  Third  World  and  in  the  Continent 
of  Africa  because  they  will  always  say. 
America,  you  say  you  abhor  apartheid 
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but  you  have  not  been  willing  to  com- 
bine your  rhetoric  with  your  practice. 

n  1510 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  com- 
bined with  title  III  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  us  to  disassociate 
ourselves  from  the  financing  of  apart- 
heid. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  every 
new  U.S.  investment  that  goes  into 
South  Africa  is  providing  the  econom- 
ic underpinning  of  apartheid,  and  it  is 
an  absolute  contradiction  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  opposed  to  apartheid,  but 
yet  we  will  continue  to  invest  in  and 
provide  the  economic  strength  so  that 
it  can  continue  to  oppress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gray 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.   I   hope  that  the  Mem 
bers   of    this    body   will    support    this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  certainly  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  his  amendment 
is  an  excellent  one  and  it  is  a  fair  one 
and  it  is  long  overdue. 

I  remember  way  back  in  1958  in  col- 
lege, in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
of  trying  to  get  this  type  of  an  amend- 
ment through  the  Minnesota  area 
with  public  funds.  So  I  think  what  you 
are  doing  is  very  fair.  It  is  long  over- 
due and  I  do  hope  that  we  would  all 
move  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to 
ratify  it  and  get  it  as  a  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  because  I  know  she  would 
like  to  be  informed  that  Minnesota 
was  one  of  those  States  that  signifi- 
cantly passed  legislation  to  divest 
itself  of  public  funds  held  in  those 
doing  business  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  support  with 
my  colleague.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  two  separate  subcom- 
mittees have  held  hearings  on  this 
particular  subject. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  symbolic  nature  of  this  act  is  as 
important  as  the  substance.  Indeed,  it 
does  set  us  apart  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  In  .some  in- 
stances it  is  clear  the  United  States  is 
not  doing  enough  in  every  country 
around  the  world  to  oppose  racism, 
oppose  policies  that  oppress  peoples. 
But  that  cannot  be  the  argument  to 


stop  us  as  we  move  forward  to  develop 
a  better  record  in  fighting  these  kinds 
of  policies. 

So  I  want  to  applaud  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  efforts  and 
hope  that  the  House  passes  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
He  has  persevered  with  an  enlightened 
and  reasonable  approach  resulting  in 
the  amendment  he  offers  which  her- 
alds the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  a 
difficult  and  objectionable  situation 
existing  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  Gray  amendment  to 
prohibit  new  investments  by  American 
firms  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the 
Congress  will  send  a  strong  and  clear 
me.ssage  to  that  nation  that  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  new- 
American  investment  that  only  serves 
to  prop  up  the  doctrine  of  apartheid 
maintained  in  the  only  nation  in  the 
free  world  where  racial  segregation 
and  oppression  are  legally  decreed. 

This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  method 
to  demonstrate  our  opposition  to  the 
cruel  and  repugnant  doctrine  of  apart- 
heid. As  we  know.  U.S.  investment  in 
South  Africa  is  massive— we  are  the 
second  largest  source  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. More  than  300  U.S.  subsidiaries 
are  operating  in  South  Africa,  with  in- 
vestments totaling  $2.6  billion.  This 
amendment  does  not  represent  a 
change  in  our  commitment  to  interna- 
tional free  trade,  however.  It  does  not 
require  withdrawal  of  current  invest- 
ments or  liquidation  of  existing  hold- 
ings. Nor  does  it  prohibit  the  reinvest- 
ment of  profits  earned  by  firms  cur- 
rently doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

What  this  amendment  does  do  is  ban 
future  investment  in  a  country  where 
a  white  minority  subjects  its  80  per- 
cent majority  of  nonwhite  population 
to  lives  of  degradation,  forced  labor, 
separation  of  families  and  the  lo.ss  of 
dignity  and  hope  for  the  future.  As  a 
nation  committed  to  racial  equality 
and  human  rights,  we  can  no  longer 
justify  increasing  American  invest- 
ment to  nourish  the  economic  growth 
of  a  regime  that  denies  a  majority  of 
South  Africans  the  right  to  participate 
fully  in  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  that  nation. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
not  immediately  end  apartheid.  But  it 
will  .send  a  forcible  notice  to  South 
Africa  that  America's  economic  sup- 
port cannot  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
doctrine  of  apartheid,  while  preserving 
the    opportunity    for    negotiations    to 


bring  about  a  peaceful  change.  In  ap- 
plying sanctions  to  some  18  other 
countries,  we  have  defined  our  Na- 
tion's values  and  demonstrated  our 
commitment  to  act  against  political  or 
economic  oppression.  I  urge  support  of 
this  amendment  as  a  restatement  of 
our  dedication  to  basic  human  rights. 
And  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  already  so  eloquently  stated, 
its  time  we  squared  our  deeds  with  the 
rhetoric  that  we  have  been  used  to 
around  here. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  I  do  so  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  very  far-reaching  in  its 
implications,  did  not  come  before  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  for  review 
during  this  Congress.  Because  only 
two  of  the  nine  members  who  current- 
ly serv'e  on  the  Africa  Subcommittee 
served  on  that  subcommittee  during 
previous  Congresses,  I  think  we  all 
would  have  benefited  from  having  this 
issue  come  before  the  subcommittee 
for  the  kind  of  investigation  and  anal- 
ysis that  it  certainly  de.serves  and  I 
agree  it  does  deserve  that  kind  of  anal- 
ysis. 

I  also  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment did  not  come  before  the  Banking 
Committee  this  Congress.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  members  on  that  com- 
mittee who  would  have  appreciated  re- 
ceiving the  kind  of  information  that  is 
gleaned  from  holding  hearings  which 
we  all  know  are  valuable. 

My  second  reason  concerns  the  mis- 
givings I  have  about  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  itself.  Whatever  the 
Members  of  this  House  may  think 
about  the  administration's  policy  of 
constructive  engagement  and  which  I 
strongly  personally  support  in  dealing 
with  South  Africa  and  related  i-ssues,  I 
would  pose  this  question:  Does  disen- 
gagement hold  any  more  promise? 

My  concern  is  that  this  amendment 
may  have  the  ironic  effect  of  hurting 
the  very  people  it  is  intended  to  help, 
and  I  am  certain  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gray,  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  does  not  want  to 
hurt  tho.se  people. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  this  first 
step,  a  prohibition  on  any  new  Ameri- 
can investment  in  South  Africa,  is 
really  a  prelude  to  outright  disinvest- 
ment. And  also  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take, the  first  persons  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  action  will  be  the  black 
people  of  South  Africa. 

A  ban  on  new  investment,  or  even  a 
total  disinvestment,  will  not  .so  much 
strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  South  Afri- 
can economy  as  it  will,  in  fact,  make 


life  much  more  difficult  for  the  many 
people  who  are  struggling  along  at  the 
margins  of  that  economy.  And  the 
i.ssue  extends  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Africa  it.self  to  include  the 
other  countries  in  the  area,  who  find 
Ihem.selves.  particularly  in  this  period 
of  regional  drought  and  worldwide  re 
cession,  with  national  economies  that 
are  closely  interrelated  with  that  of 
South  Africa. 

I  can  only  conclude  by  making  the 
.same  plea  that  I  made  before  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  several  weeks 
ago.  Let  us  avoid  the  temptation  of 
pasturing  in  front  of  domestic  con- 
stituencies here  in  the  United  States,  a 
safe  distance  from  the  South  African 
conflict.  And  let  us  put  the  needs  of  all 
people  in  southern  Africa  uppermost 
in  our  consideration. 

I  believe  that  can  best  be  done  by  a 
continuing  American  involvement  with 
the  private  sector  in  South  Africa. 
Working  within  the  framework  of  the 
Sullivan  principles,  American  business 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  South 
Africa.  I  trust  that  we  will  not  hinder 
the.se  efforts. 

Now  let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  talk 
about  constructive  engagement.  Let 
me  recall  a  conversation  that  I  had 
with  Mr.  Mugabe,  head  of  the  Zimbab- 
wean Government,  when  I  was  there 
not  too  long  ago.  At  the  urging  of 
.some  of  our  delegation.  Mr.  Mugabe 
was  being  urged  to  come  out  against 
constructive  engagement,  against  the 
policies  of  the  United  States.  And  he 
did  so  reluctantly. 

After  he  finished  telling  us  why  he 
did  not  think  it  was  working.  I  en- 
gaged him  in  a  colloquy  and  we  talked 
about  the  con.structive  engagement 
policy  that  Zimbabwe  has  with  South 
Africa,  and  certainly  Zimbabwe  is  not 
a  supporter  of  apartheid  in  any  way. 
For  your  information,  that  is  the 
former  country  of  Rhodesia.  Certainly 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
apartheid,  with  prolonging  or  promot- 
ing it  in  any  way. 

Yet.  by  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Mugabe.  Zimbabwe  does  about  30  per- 
cent of  its  total  trade  directly  with 
South  Africa,  with  the  South  African 
economy. 

Not  only  do  they  do  30  percent  of 
their  trade  directly  with  them,  but  80 
percent  of  their  total  trade  goes 
through  South  Africa  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  I  said-I  will  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  when  I  have  fin- 
ished—I said  to  Mugabe:  'Is  this  not  a 
form  of  the  constructive  engage- 
ment?" And  Mr.  Mugabe  looked  me  in 
the  eye  and  he  said.  'Congressman, 
yes.  it  is.  but  we  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
survival.  "  I  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Mugabe,  let 
me  say  this  to  you:  Between  South 
Africa  and  Soviet  Russia,  those  two 
countries  control  about  three-quarters 
of  the  world's  strategic  metal  supply 
and  industrial  metal  supply:  strategic 
metals  dealing  with  the  national  secu- 


rity of  our  country  and  industrial 
metals  meaning  American  jobs."  And  I 
also  said.  'What  would  happen  if  we 
let  constructive  engagement  go  down 
the  drain  and  we  let  the  Ru.ssians 
come  in  and  dominate  South  Africa 
and  all  of  southern  Africa,  where 
would  that  leave  the  United  States  of 
America?"  It  would  mean  Russia  then 
would  control  75  to  80  percent  of  all 
these  precious  metals. 

So  I  said,  "Mr.  Mugabe,  maybe  we  do 
it  for  survival,  too.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Mugabe  had  no  answer  to  that,  be- 
cau.se  he  knew  that  I  was  right. 

You  know,  I  know  that  we  all  want 
to  do  what  we  think  is  right,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  the  motives  of 
the  .sponsor.  I  agree  with  Congressman 
Kemp  that  Mr.  Gray  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  efforts  of  human  rights  and 
against  apartheid.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  we  are  doing  is  working  and  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  that  we  can 
do  for  the  black  people  in  South 
Africa  is  to  ruin  the  economy  of  that 
country,  becau.se  they  are  the  people 
that  will  suffer. 

That  is  why  I  am  up  today  on  my 
feet  opposing  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, even  though  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere in  offering  it. 

I  think  if  this  issue  does  have  merit 
to  it.  we  ought  to  bring  it  back  to  our 
subcommittee.  I  am  sure  that  the 
chairman.  Chairman  Wolpe,  and 
my.self  would  be  more  than  glad  to 
h()ld  hearings.  The  ranking  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee would  be  more  than  willing  to 
hold  hearings.  Those  hearings  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  of  which  there  are 
about  35  percent  new  Members  serving 
today  over  last  years  Congress,  so 
that  they  would  know  what  we  are 
doing  before  we  deal  with  such  a  terri- 
bly, terribly  important  issue  as  this. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SC)I,()M(^N    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielduig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  several  as 
sumptions  that  he  has  made  which 
therefore  led  to  an  incorrect  conclu- 
sion. First  of  all.  he  says  that  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe  trade  with  one 
another,  and  thus  that  is  a  reflection 
of  a  con.structive  engagement  policy. 

What  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to  our 
colleagues  here  is  that  that  trade  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
transportation  routes  in  Southern 
Africa  were  built  during  the  colonial 
period.  They  originate  in  South  Africa 


and  move  upward.  Thus,  simply  be- 
cause the  Zimbabwe  Government  has 
only  one  way  to  ship  their  goods  out. 
that  is  through  the  railroad  that  leads 
through  South  Africa.  I  would  not 
make  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Mugabe 
and  Zimbabwe  are  supportive  of  the 
apartheid  government  and  claim  that 
it  is  constructive  engagement. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  most  of 
the  transportation  routes  throughout 
Africa  were  established  before  those 
nations  were  in  existence.  And,  there- 
fore, Mozambique— in  Mozambique, 
you  have  an  interesting  situation 
where  there  is  a  powerplant  that  is  lo- 
cated miles  inside  of  Mozambique  but 
all  of  the  power  that  it  generates  is 
not  used  in  Mozambique  but  it  goes  to 
South  Africa.  Why?  Because  when  it 
was  built  years  ago.  it  was  built  for 
South  Africa  by  the  colonials. 

So  to  assume  that  simply  because 
there  is  trade  between  Zimbabwe  and 
South  Africa,  that  is  a  constructive  en- 
gagement policy.  I  think  overlooks 
those  facts. 

Second,  the  gentleman  mentions 
that  I  am  trying  to  help  certain 
people. 

Well.  I  do  not  think  he  is  aware  of 
who  I  am  trying  to  help.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  of  the  people  in  this  great 
Nation  I  am  not  trying  to  help  anyone 
but  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  America  to  have  a  correct  foreign 
policy  where,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
not  saying.  "Let  us  light  a  candle  for 
those  oppressed  in  Poland."  and  then 
turn  our  backs  against  those  who  are 
oppressed  in  South  Africa.  That  is  a 
contradiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Solomon)  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solomon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  So  if  the  gentleman  is 
implying  that  my  amendment  seeks  to 
help  someone  in  South  Africa,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  my  amendment  is 
seeking  to  put  America  on  a  right  for- 
eign policy  course  so  that  we  will  have 
the  ability  to  bring  about  change  in 
that  region  and  be  a  broker,  not 
simply  be  seen  as  the  ally  and  finan- 
cier of  apartheid  but  also  one  who 
really  cares  about  the  values  that  we 
preach. 

Third.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  mentioned  strategic  ma- 
terials, that  my  amendment,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  if  he  read  it  careful- 
ly, does  nothing  to  affect  our  ability  to 
get  the  chrome,  to  get  the  titanium  or 
any  of  those  strategic  materials,  at  all. 
It  does  not  impact  on  export-import 
trade,  and  thus  it  is  misleading  to  sug- 
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gf.-,l  that  there  is  a  strategic  danger  to 
this  country's  security  interests. 

And.  finally,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  been  to  Zimbabwe 
on  several  occasions.  I  met  with 
Mugabe.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
last  time  Mr.  Mugabe  was  here,  which 
was  since  the  gentleman's  visit.  I  be- 
lieve, he  called  for  the  United  States 
of  America  to  live  up  to  its  principles 
and  values  and  show  the  same  kind  of 
policy  toward  South  Africa  that  we 
have  shown  toward  Poland,  toward 
Cuba,  toward  'Vietnam,  and  toward 
Cambodia.  So  that  in  Africa  and  in  all 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
this  country  will  have  credibility  and 
thus  when  we  speak  people  will  know 
that  we  stand  for  what  we  say. 

I  would  just  simply  point  that  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gray)  for  the  intent  of 
his  legislation.  However.  I  share  the 
concerns  of  my  colleague  from  New- 
York  over  the  consequence. 

Back  in  1975,  I  and  about  half  a 
dozen  other  colleagues  from  this  body 
traveled  to  South  Africa.  We  met  with 
people  from  every  walk  of  life,  includ- 
ing black  leaders.  Indian  leaders  in 
Durban,  and  white  leaders  who  were 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  apartheid  in 
that  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane  and  by  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr. 
Solomon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  What  the 
black  leadership  told  us  at  that  time— 
and  two  of  those  gentlemen  are  still 
.serving  in  this  body,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 
hurst),  who  can  vouchsafe  for  the 
statements  I  am  making  at  this  time— 
the  black  leaders  we  spoke  to  as  well 
as  the  Indian  population  in  Durban, 
all  certified  to  the  fact  that  if  you 
injure  South  Africa  economically,  they 
are  the  first  ones  who  are  going  to  be 
laid  off.  They  added  that  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  is  increased 
economic  growth  in  the  country  be- 
cause with  that  growth  the  South  Af- 
ricans are  dependent  upon  increased 
numbers  of  blacks  and  Indians,  as 
well,  for  jobs  in  their  economy,  as  well 
as  promotions  to  more  responsible 
kinds  of  jobs.  And  at  the  university  in 
Durban,  the  Indian  population  is 
training  people  for  increased  manage- 
rial  positions   in   their   economy    and 


they  have  been  getting  tho.se  positions 
to  the  degree  the  economy  has  flour- 
ished. 

Now.  reference  was  also  made  to  the 
Cabora  Bassa  Dam.  up  in  Mozam- 
bique. I  visited  Cabora  Bassa  back  in 
1974.  That  project  was  financed  by  the 
South  African  Government,  but  the 
Government  of  Mozambique  is  a  bene- 
ficiary of  it  in  terms  of  the  moneys 
that  they  garner  from  producing  elec- 
tricity there. 

Mozambique  and  South  Africa  could 
not  be  more  opposed  ideologically. 
And  there  are  antagonisms  over  the 
question  of  apartheid,  too. 

A  wide  range  of  complexities  should 
be  thoughtfully  examined  before 
reaching  a  decision  on  this  issue.  In 
the  absence  of  appropriate  hearings 
on  this  matter,  to  truly  determine  who 
is  going  to  be  helped  and  who  is  going 
to  be  hurt,  we  should  not  proceed. 

Some  of  those  other  parties  in 
southern  Africa  who  do  business  with 
the  South  African  Government,  and 
that  includes  black  labor  coming  out 
of  Mozambique  should  be  consulted. 

I  really  think  this  is  a  much  more 
complicated  subject  than  it  appears 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  stated  the  proper  position  we 
should  take  very  effectively. 

For  those  reasons.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman 
has  brought  out  a  very  valid  point. 
Even  though  Mr.  Mugabe  when  he 
was  here  had  just  voted  against  the 
United  States  by  sustaining  on  the 
Korean  airliner  situation-which  riled 
me  no  end— he  was  here  for  a  handout 
for  further  foreign  aid  to  his  country. 

And  the  point  the  gentleman  is 
making  is  that  if  this  amendment  cre- 
ates a  further  financial  problem  in 
South  Africa  which  really  controls  the 
economy  of  all  of  southern  Africa,  it 
means  that  we  are  going  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  having  to  shell  out  more 
and  more  money  to  help  tho.se  people 
who  are  gomg  to  need  the  help. 

That  is  why  we  are  all  trying  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing,  but  we  are 
trying  to  go  about  it  in  different  ways. 
And  that  is  why  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  in 
his  position,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  also  respect  ours  and 
at  least  give  us  a  chance  to  have  the 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solo 
MON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD).  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  I  get  up  and  oppose  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New-  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Let  me  just  say,  leaving  aside  the 
issue  of  South  Africa,  this  measure 
was  brought  before  this  body  to  do 
something  about  our  ability  to  put 
American  goods  overseas  and  increase 
our  exports.  And  we  know  it  is  vital  to 
the  economy  and  health  of  this 
Nation. 

Now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  help 
get  this  issue  before  this  body,  help 
get  it  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  think  you  can  make  a  good  case  on 
both  sides. 

What  I  am  fearful  of  is  that  you  are 
going  to  put  this  measure  on  the 
export  bill  and  you  are  going  to  have 
the  whole  thing  sink.  And  I  do  not 
think  the  Members  want  that  to 
happen. 

So  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  you  set  this  measure  aside.  Let  us 
get  this  export  bill  though.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
it.  His  liberal  credentials  are  as  good 
as  anybody's  in  this  Chamber  and  no 
one  has  been  more  concerned  with 
human  rights  than  Don  Bonker.  And 
I  ju.st  think  that  we  ought  to  follow 
his  leadership.  Let  us  get  this  export 
measure  through,  help  the  movement 
of  American  goods  overseas  and  then  I 
know-  that  many  of  us  will  join  togeth- 
er and  get  this  measure  before  the 
body.  We  will  have  hearings.  Let  us 
take  it  on  .separately  where  it  can  get 
proper  attention. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  set  it 
aside.  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Gray  amendment.  It  would  pro- 
hibit new-  investment  in  South  Africa 
by  American  firms  and  individuals 
until  the  human  rights  situation  sig- 
nificantly improves. 

South  Africa  today  practices  a  delib- 
erate, legally  imposed  Government- 
supporteii  system  of  institutionalized 
racial  discrimination. 

This  system  of  apartheid  is  alien  to 
everything  that  our  great  Nation 
stands  for.  It  is  repugnant  to  the 
American  ideal  of  freedom  and  of  jus- 
tice. And  it  violates  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  all  free  people  around  this 
globe. 
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Should  we  adopt  this  amendment  m 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  we  will 
.send  a  me.ssage  to  Pretoria.  To  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  we  will 
say  the  United  States  will  not  finance 
indirectly  or  directly  a  system  alien  to 
our  own  beliefs  and  values.  To  the 
whites  who  support  apartheid,  we  will 
say  we  cannot  count  on  American  fi- 
nancial support  any  longer.  To  tho.se 
whites  who  have  so  courageously  stood 
agamst  apartheid,  we  say  that  this 
body  commends  them  for  their  cour- 
age and  for  their  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  intend  to  do 
here  is  to  help  the  United  States. 
Africa  is  a  vast  continent  with  a  vast 
potential  for  human  development,  for 
economic  progress,  for  political  coop- 
eration, which  can  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  our  Nation  as  well  as  theirs. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  this  amendment 
to  support  the  Gray  amendment  be- 
cause it  will  help  our  security  interests 
while  supporting  American  values. 

The  system  of  apartheid  is  a  relic  of 
a  colonial  history.  The  Gray  amend- 
ment opens  the  door  to  a  future  for 
Africa  and  to  better  relations  for  those 
of  us  in  th<'  United  States. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  very  good  friend  from  Ar 
kansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  for  adding  his 
most  eloquent  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  spoken  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Having  his  support  for  this 
cause  means  a  good  deal  to  all  of  us 
who  have  been  working  so  hard  on  its 
behalf. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Gray  which  builds 
upon  title  III  of  the  bill  which  re- 
quires U.S.  firms  with  more  than  20 
employees  to  follow  a  fair  employment 
code,  bars  new-  bank  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  except  for 
health,  education  or  housing  facilities 
accessible  and  available  to  all  South 
Africans,  and  ban  the  importation  of 
the  kruggerrand  or  other  South  Afri- 
can gold  coins  to  the  United  Slates 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  clarify  a  misprint 
which  appeared  in  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  3231  which  seemed  to 
implv  that  existing  gold  contracts 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  legislation  as  re- 
ported b\-  the  committee  is  to  bar  any 
import  of  the  Krugerrand  or  other 
South  African  gold  coins  from  the  ef- 
leclive  dale  of  the  legislation. 

Today.  1  want  to  pay  a  very  special 
tribute  to  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league, a  distinguished  Member  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray).  He  has  dem- 
onstrated that  one  Member,  cloaked  in 
the  armor  of  right  and  righteousness 
can  really  make  the  difference  in 
terms  of  what  we  do  in  this  Chamber. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  passing  an 
amendment  which  virtually  everyone 


would  have  said,  jusl  a  few  months 
ago.  could  probably  never  be  passed. 
And  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  have  is  a  tribute  in  large  meas- 
ure to  his  untiring  and  indefatigable 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  amendment. 

He  has  spoken  not  only  publicly,  but 
privately,  to  literally  dozens  and 
dozens  of  Members  of  this  House  in 
order  to  muster  support  on  behalf  of 
this  proposal. 

And  I  think  that  not  only  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  but  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  millions  and 
millions  of  black  Africans  and  white 
South  Africans,  who  share  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  apartheid  system  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Some  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  said  that  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  bring  this  legislation 
before  the  House  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  specific  hearings  have  been 
held  about  it  during  the  course  of  the 
current  .session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  in  response  to  that  other- 
wise reasonable  argument,  that  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  before  there  was  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe)— 
there  were  no  coups  here— we  followed 
all  of  the  normal  electoral  procedure^, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  we  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  We  heard  testimo- 
ny from  about  a  dozen  witnesses,  rep- 
resenting the  administration,  repre- 
senting the  academic  community,  rep- 
resenting labor,  representing  business, 
representing  groups  in  the  private 
sector.  Prior  to  those  hearings,  on  this 
legislation  we  held  close  to  a  dozen 
hearings  on  the  situation  in  South 
Africa.  Here  they  are.  They  are  avail- 
able and  have  been  available  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House. 
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I  predict  that  over  time  there  will  be 
at  least  a  dozen  doctoral  dissertations 
written  about  the  history,  politics,  and 
economy  of  South  Africa  on  the  basis 
of  these  hearings.  Since  those  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  nothing  funda- 
mentally new-  has  happened  in  South 
Africa  that  would  in  any  significant 
way  alter  the  judgments  that  led  to 
the  proposal  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wolpe  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man   for    getting    me    this    additional 

time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that 
when  we  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, we  also  marked  it  up.  and  it  was 
reported  out  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
and   the   Subcommittee   on   Economic 


Trade.  It  was  not,  unfortunately, 
taken  up  in  the  full  committee,  but 
that  was  only  because  time  ran  out 
and  the  session  came  to  an  end. 

So  I  think  this  legislation  has  been 
adequately  considered.  It  certainly  has 
been  carefully  considered.  It  poses 
fundamental  questions  with  which  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  House  in 
any  case  are  fully  familiar. 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  our 
other  friends  on  the  aisle  that  if  the 
day  ever  came  when  the  Soviet  Union 
took  control  of  South  Africa  that  this 
would  pose  a  .serious  threat  to  Ameri- 
can interests  in  that  region  and 
around  the  world.  Let  me  say  that  I 
share  to  some  extent  those  concerns.  I 
do  not  want  to  .see  a  pro-Communist  or 
pro-Soviet  Government  come  to  power 
in  Pretoria,  but  I  say  to  my  friends 
who  have  raised  that  argument  that 
with  every  day  that  the  apartheid 
regime  remains  in  power  in  Pretoria, 
the  chances  for  just  such  an  eventuali- 
ty increase  geometrically. 

We  are  paying  a  very  heavy  price  for 
our  identification,  notwithstanding 
our  protestations  concerning  our  oppo- 
sition to  apartheid  with  this  regime. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  blacks  in  South 
Africa,  not  to  mention  countries 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
believe  that  we  are.  at  best,  indifferent 
to  apartheid  and.  at  worst,  supportive 
of  it.  We  need  legislation  like  this  in 
order  to  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
regime  in  Pretoria  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  conduct  business  as  usual 
with  them,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
their  apartheid  policies.  We  are  send- 
ing a  strong  signal  to  the  black  majori- 
ty in  South  Africa,  which  sooner  or 
later,  inevitably,  will  come  to  power  in 
that  country,  that  we  were  on  the  side 
of  change  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
the  status  quo. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  carefully  drawn 
and  prudent  piece  of  legislation.  It 
does  not  prohibit  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa.  It 
does  not  require  disinvestment  on  the 
part  of  the  350  American  firms  doing 
business  there.  It  does  not  even  pro- 
hibit those  firms  from  reinvesting 
whatever  profits  they  may  make  in 
South  Africa  itself. 

All  this  legislation  does  is  say,  that 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  there  shall  be  no  further 
new  investment  in  South  Africa. 

Now-,  why  is  that  prudent?  It  is  pru- 
dent, first  of  all.  because  it  sets  a  limit 
on  increasing  American  investment  in 
a  country  with  one  of  the  most  volatile 
political  situations  in  the  world.  I  hear 
a  lot  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
complaining  about  the  imprudence  of 
many  Arnerican  banks  that  were  pour- 
ing good  money  after  bad  into  many  of 
these  Third  "World  nations  that  now 
appear  unable  to  repay  their  loans. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
SoLARZ  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  have  heard  dozens  of 
Members  ask  why.  particularly  in  ret- 
rospect, these  banks  were  not  more 
prudent  in  extending  loans  to  coun- 
tries that  now  appear  unable  to  pay 
them  back,  thereby  jeopardizing  their 
financial  solvency. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  this  is  a  prudent  limitation  be- 
cause South  Africa  is  like  a  volcano 
waiting  to  explode.  I  hope  that  day 
never  comes.  I  hope  there  can  be  a 
peaceful  transition  in  South  Africa.  I 
think  we  have  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  bring  it  about,  but  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  prospects  for  a  cataclys- 
mic confrontation  of  people  in  that 
country  are  very  great  and  should  it 
come,  American  investment  there  will 
objectively  be  jeopardized. 

So,  I  think  this  is  prudent  to  place  a 
limitation  on  our  economic  exposure 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  also  prudent  in 
another  sense.  We  clearly  have  a  long- 
term  interest  in  maintaining  a  con- 
structive and  productive  economic  re- 
lationship with  South  Africa.  But  our 
ability  to  do  so,  when  the  day  comes 
that  the  racist  regime  in  Pretoria  is  no 
longer  in  power,  may  very  well  be  com- 
promised if,  in  the  interim,  those  who 
will  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  that  country 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  helped 
those  who  were  attempting  to  thwart 
their  legitimate  aspirations  to  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise  the  same  rights  as 
all  of  the  other  people  in  their  coun- 
try 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  say  that  there  are  some  who  have 
said  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  choose  between 
black  and  white  in  Africa.  The  choice 
that  confronts  us  in  South  Africa  is 
not  between  black  and  white.  There 
are,  after  all,  many  whites  in  South 
Africa  who  are  just  as  opposed  to  the 
apartheid  system  as  the  blacks.  The 
choice  that  confronts  us  in  South 
Africa  is  the  choice  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  justice  and  injustice, 
between  decency  and  indecency. 

In  the  context  of  that  choice,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  puts  us 
on  the  side  of  right,  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, on  the  side  of  decency,  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  main 
taining  access  to  South  Africa  and 
containing  the  spread  of  communism 
on  the  continent. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Wcji.PL  1  iiiii  piirt.-^t-<.i  iv  >  It  kI  ;u 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  3'l.  dec- 
ades, the  white  minority  Government 
of  South  Africa  has  instituted  and 
maintained  a  policy  of  racial  repres- 
sion known  as  apartheid.  This  policy 
denies  and  refutes  the  civil,  political, 
and  human  rights  of  more  than  22  mil- 
lion blacks  in  South  Africa.  This 
policy  must  be  denounced  by  all 
peopie  who  strive  to  uphold  the  basic 
rights  of  all  human  beings. 

The  elimination  of  apartheid  is  an 
international  responsibility.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  should  take  a  lead- 
ership role  in  promoting  these  efforts. 
To  do  anything  less,  either  in  words  or 
deeds,  would  be  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  guaranteed  human 
rights  and  self  determination. 

But  the  time  for  words  alone  has 
passed.  South  Africa  has  remained  un- 
moved by  the  worlds  outrage  against 
its  system  of  apartheid.  Protests 
against  detentions  without  trial  of 
black  workers  have  gone  unheeded. 
F^orced  removals  of  thousands  of  black 
men.  women,  and  children  to  the  so- 
called  homelands  have  accelerated. 
The  second-class  treatment  of  millions 
of  black  South  Africans  has  persisted 
with  no  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  interested  or  willing  to  change 
its  policy. 

The  South  African  Government 
must  be  shown  that  it  is  not  immune 
to  worldwide  condemnation.  The 
amendment  before  us  today  will 
remind  that  Government  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  its  in- 
difference to  human  suffering  and  the 
continued  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  its  black  citizens. 

For  too  long,  quiet  diplomacy  has 
been  the  basis  of  our  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  Yet  the  only  thing  to 
come  of  this  quiet  diplomacy  is  a  twen- 
tyfold  increase  in  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa  since  1950. 
These  investments  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  providing  support  to 
the  economy  of  South  Africa.  That 
economy,  in  turn,  provides  support  for 
the  maintenance  of  apartheid. 

The  Gray  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  reversing  that  in- 
creasing trend  in  U.S.  investments. 
Specifically,  it  directs  the  President  to 
develop  regulations  prohibiting  new 
investments  in  South  Africa.  Such  a 
prohibition  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  that  American  investment 
will  no  longer  provide  the  economic 
underpinning  for  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  turn  quiet  di- 
plomacy into  forceful  action— action 
that  will  begin  the  end  to  apartheid. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  Gray  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  have  added  my  name  to 
this  amendment  becau.se  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  some  af- 
firmative expression  to  be  made  by 
this  Nation  in  opposition  to  continuing 
enforcement  by  the  South  African 
Government  of  their  policy  of  apart- 
heid. 

South  Africa  has  been  a  long-stand- 
ing ally  of  the  United  States.  Our 
people  are  of  common  heritage,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween them.  They  are  our  friends,  and 
friends  should  always  support  each 
other  when  they  are  right.  But  to  be 
true  friends,  they  must  also  feel  free 
to  speak  up  when  one  believes  the 
other  to  be  wrong. 

Apartheid  is  indeed  wrong,  and  the 
United  States  has  been  silent  about 
that  fact  for  too  long.  Wrongs  are  not 
rectified  by  silence,  so  we  should  be 
silent  no  more.  We  should  voice  our 
objections  to  this  harmful  and  wrong- 
ful policy  of  our  friends,  and  we 
should  convey  to  them  that  we  have 
the  strength  of  our  convictions.  Apart- 
heid cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  free  soci- 
ety. Survival  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends on  human  beings  learning  to 
live  together  in  openness  and  in  free- 
dom. They  can  only  do  so  if  all  people 
of  whatever  ethnic  or  cultural  herit- 
age respect  the  rights  of  their  neigh 
bors  to  peacefully  coexist  in  harmony 
and  equality. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  decided  to 
lend  my  name  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gray).  I  believe  it  is  a  posi- 
tive attempt  to  express  to  our  friends 
in  South  Africa  the  feeling  that  while 
we  regret  that  apartheid  has  contin- 
ued for  as  long  as  it  has.  we  cannot 
change  what  has  been,  or  what  is. 
today.  But  we  can  change  the  future, 
and  so  I  believe  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  being  prospective  in 
nature,  is  well  motivated  and  well  di- 
rected. 
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Notwithstanding  other  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  I  oppo.se  becau.se  of 
their  retroactivity,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gray)  directs  the  President 
to  issue  regulations  prohibiting  Ameri- 
cans from  establishing  businesses  in 
South  Africa  prospectively.  It  gives 
him  the  power  to  enforce  tho.se  regula- 
tions until  such  time  as  he  can  certify 
that  South  Africa  has  made  progress 
against  apartheid,  and  until  Congress 
concurs  in  that  certification  by  pas- 
sage of  a  joint  resolution. 


As  noted  earlier.  1  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  would  penalize  the  people 
of  South  Africa  or.  for  that  matter. 
U.S.  individuals  and  busine.sses  who  do 
business  with  South  Africa  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  provisions  of  title  III  in 
the  bill  which  would  overturn  on'jning 
economic  transactions,  mandate  re- 
.strictive  cmplo.vnient  standards  for 
businesses  currently  operating  in 
South  Africa,  revoke  outstanding  pri- 
vate U.S.  bank  loans  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government,  and  ban  the  sale  of 
Krugerrands  in  the  United  -States 
today. 

However,  a  statement  should  be 
made,  and  it  should  bear  some  practi- 
cal application  to  the  ob.ieciionablc 
conduct  beyond  mere  symbolism.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  cut  off  all 
future  transactions  beyond  mainte- 
nance of  ongoing  trades  with  South 
Africa  until  the  policy  of  apartheid  is 
changed.  Persons  or  companies  who 
have  negotiated  in  good  faith  with  in- 
dividuals or  with  the  government  in 
South  Africa  will  not  lose  their  invest- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  amendment,  so 
long  as  their  transactions  are  consum- 
mated within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  following  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
been  most  lenient  with  his  time.  I  had 
intended  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  in  a 
colloquy,  but  I  do  not  want  to  impinge 
on  the  gentleman's  time  unless  he 
would  yield  further,  and  I  would  be 
happy  later  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  5  additional  minutes  for  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WOLl'E.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
but  first  let  me  say  that  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Livingston)  for  his  most 
forceful  and  eloquent  statement. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  of  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  right  now.  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gray),  is  the  bipartisan 
support  that  it  has  generated  in  recog- 
nition of  the  national  interests  that 
are  involved  in  this  important  issue 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement, 
and  I  appreciate  al.so  his  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gray)  in  a  colloquy,  let  me 
ask  this: 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  not  termi- 
nate or  prohibit  the  continuation  of 
existing  economic  relations  between 
South  Africa  and  American  compa- 
nies? 


Mr.  GR.4Y  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  absolutely 
correct .  My  amendment  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  continuation  of  existing  eco- 
nomic relations  with  South  Africa. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Is  it  also  correct 
to  say  that  this  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  mean  that  people  or  companies 
now  negoiiating  with  South  Africa  to 
establish  businesses  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  starting  those  businesses? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  the  amendment  is  quite  clear  in 
that  it  prohibits  any  new  investment 
m  South  Africa.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  promulgate  recom- 
mendations implementing  this  provi- 
sion within  90  days  of  enactment,  and 
thus  any  business  currently  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
would  be  able  to  consummate  its 
present  plans  up  to  the  final  regula- 
tions being  enacted  and  implemented. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion. 

The  CH.\IHM.\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WOLPE)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolfe)  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had 
understood  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston)  was  going 
to  ask  for  5  additional  minutes  for  the 
gentleman       from       Michigan      (Mr. 

WOLPE). 

Does  the  gentleman  make  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston)? 

There  was  no  ob.jertion. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Finally.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  if  it  is 
his  intention  only  to  curtail  future 
businesses  which  are  not  either  in  op- 
eration or  in  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Gray  amend- 
ment because  it  demonstrates  our  op- 
position to  apartheid  without  invoking 
sanctions  against  ongoing  business  ac- 
tivities. Such  a  signal  is  indeed  long 
overdue,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe)  for  his 
tolerance  and  for  his  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 


Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  important 
contribution. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  plea.sed  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  engage  in  a  short  colloquy,  if  I 
may.  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  just  wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  the  correct  approach, 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, and  the  gentleman  is  going 
after  something  in  a  moderate,  correct 
manner.  I  just  want  to  relate  to  the 
gentleman,  as  I  mentioned  briefly  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  that  affects  us,  I  think,  in 
more  aspects  of  our  national  stature 
than  we  initially  thought. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  speaking  with  a 
group  of  captains  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
among  these  captains  were  several 
from  other  nations.  In  the  question- 
and-answer  colloquy,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  me  by  a  young  man  from 
Botswana  was  on  this  very  issue. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I.  of  course, 
gave  him  the  positive  answer  to  his 
thoughts  at  that  time.  So  our  relation- 
ship with  other  countries  in  a  military 
stature,  oddly  enough  and  as  foreign 
as  that  seems,  really  is  touched  by  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  way  to  go. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  yield 
further.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  clear  that 
when  we  look  at  this  amendment,  we 
can  see  that  it  is  a  minimal,  modest  ap- 
proach which  clearly  says  that  we  are 
not  going  to  finance  apartheid  in  the 
future.  It  does  not  affect  our  export- 
import  trade.  It  has  provisions  to  ex- 
clude the  300  subsidiaries  that  are 
there. 

I  would  point  out  something  else.  As 
•  the  gentleman  learned  from  his  expe- 
rience in  talking  with  those  from 
southern  Africa.  I  remember  when  I 
went  to  South  Africa  a  few  years  ago 
on  my  first  trip  that  I  met  with  corpo- 
rate executives,  and  one  particular  ex- 
ecutive worked  for  IBM.  He  was  black. 
I  asked  him  in  the  American  consulate 
office  to  give  me  his  view  on  what 
America  was  doing,  and  he  reminded 
me— and  this  Is  what  some  of  us  here 
do  not  realize— that  if  any  South  Afri- 
can, not  just  black,  but  even  if  a  white 
South  African,  suggests  any  kind  of 
limitation  or  sanction,  that  is  consid- 
ered sedition  and  treason. 

I  said  to  him.  "I  was  not  aware  of 
that." 

He  said,    I  would  rather  not  talk  to 
you  here.  That's  all  I  can  say." 
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Later  on.  out  in  the  street,  he  said  to 
me.  You  remember  the  question  you 
asked?"  And  he  gave  me  the  answer. 
He  said.  'Even  though  I  work  for  an 
American  corporation.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  do  something  to  disas- 
sociate yourselves  from  apartheid,  be- 
cause you  are  only  talking  about  some- 
thing like  70.000  black  South  Africans 
out  of  a  work  force  of  over  3  million." 
And  he  said  to  nie  that  he  thought 
that  unless  we  did  something,  it  would 
be  interpreted  as  our  support. 

I  said  to  him,  "Why  didn't  you  .speak 
to  me  like  this  in  the  consulate  office? 
No  one  was  there,  just  the  two  of  us." 

He  looked  at  me  and  he  said.  "Be- 
cause I  don't  know  if  it's  bugged." 

This  is  someone  who.  in  our  consul- 
ate office,  is  afraid  to  speak  the  truth 
and  stand  up  for  the  values  that  we 
believe  in  because  he  is  afraid  that 
even  there  his  words  would  be  heard 
and  he  could  go  to  jail. 

Then  I  remember,  in  conclusion, 
when  we  left  with  the  majority  leader 
Jim  Wright,  at  the  airport  another 
South  African  came  up  to  me  to  say 
goodby.  He  had  been  one  of  the  young 
men  working  at  the  embassy.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  black,  and  he  embraced 
my  wife  and  he  embraced  me  and  he 
cried  and  he  said.  "Do  something.  We 
need  your  help." 

For  anyone  to  suggest  that  this 
amendment  in  its  modest  approach  is 
in  some  way  going  to  hurt  the  majori 
ty  in  that  country  is  really  just  trying 
to  avoid  the  issue,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  do  something 
today  that  sends  a  signal  to  South 
Africa  that  we  are  not  going  to  finance 
it. 

And.  interestingly  enough,  particu- 
larly for  my  friends  who  are  conserva- 
tive, let  me  add  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLPE)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
WoLPE  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Finally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  not  too  long 
ago  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was 
the  only  elected  official  who  was  there 
when  the  Korean  airliner  No.  007  was 
shot  down  and  there  were  also  human 
rights  problems  there.  For  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  worried  about  the  other 
communion,  let  me  say  that  I  remem- 
ber meeting  with  some  refuseniks. 
Jews,  who  were  being  oppressed  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs.  I  re- 
member one  of  them  saying  to  me  as  I 
left,  with  the  same  kind  of  tears  in  his 
eyes.  "Please  keep  trying.  You're  the 
only  hope  we  have. " 
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All  I  am  simply  saying  is  that  we  a.s 
a  nation  must  stand  up  for  freedom 
and  justice,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  not  only  in  terms  of 
Poland,  but  in  terms  of  South  Africa 
as  well,  and  this  amendment  is  a 
modest  approach  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  colloquy 
and  again  commend  him  for  being  on 
the  right  track. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  begin,  first  of  all,  by  offering  my 
own  personal  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  and 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  for  the  tremendous  lead- 
ership that  they  have  provided  on 
questions  relating  to  southern  African 
policy  for  several  years  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  that  is 
more  difficult  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  than  the  subject  of 
South  Africa,  for  two  reasons.  First  of 
all.  Africa  is  very  distant  from  the  ex- 
perience and  from  the  awareness  of 
most  of  our  constituents.  Despite  the 
fact  that  America  has  increasingly 
vital  economic,  strategic,  and  political 
interests  in  the  continent,  there  is  still 
very  little  that  is  known  about  the 
continent  or  about  the  region  of 
southern  Africa. 

Second,  in  addition,  whenever  we 
talk  about  South  Africa,  all  of  our  own 
experience  with  race  comes  to  the 
foreground  and  it  is  a  very  emotional 
and  difficult  subject  to  attend  to.  So  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gray)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  for 
the  work  they  have  done  over  the  past 
.several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
with  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  has  been  more  intensively  in- 
volved than  the  question  of  southern 
African  policy,  precisely  because 
American  interests  are  so  intimately 
involved  with  that  region.  We  have 
had  not  only  many,  many  hearings, 
but  we  have  also  had  a  markup  session 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  that 
recommended  approval  of  the  Gray 
amendment.  In  addition,  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  trav- 
eled to  the  region  on  several  different 
occasions,  on  one  occasion  to  South 
Africa  itself. 

There  are  really  two  or  three  points 
that  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  course  of  those  hearings 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversations 
in  Africa.  First,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that,  because  some  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  previous- 
ly seemed  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
fairly  stable  situation  in  South  Africa. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  situation  is  deteriorating.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  there  has  been  a  radi- 
cal intensification  of  domestic  repres- 


sion. In  1981  alone,  over  300  trade 
union  leaders  and  members  were  ar- 
rested. People  are  once  again  dying  in 
detention.  We  have  seen  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  forced  removal  of  blacks 
from  the  urban  areas  back  to  the  so- 
called  homelands  or  Bantustans.  In 
every  respect,  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  itself  has  become  more  repres- 
sive in  the  past  3  years. 

By  the  same  token,  not  only  is  there 
intensified  repression  within  South 
Africa  itself,  but  South  Africa  is  now 
engaging  in  a  pattern  of  systematic  ag- 
gression against  virtually  all  its  region- 
al neighbors.  As  we  speak  this  after- 
noon. South  Africa  is  occupying  Ango- 
lan soil.  It  has  attempted  to  destabilize 
the  Government  of  Zimbabwe  and  has 
sent  troops  into  Zimbabwe.  It  is  sup- 
porting a  dissident  movement  in  the. 
country  of  Mozambique.  It  has  tried  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  Sey- 
chelles. It  has  launched  brutal  raid 
into  the  countries  of  Lesotho  and  Mo- 
zambique. 

Now.  that  particular  pattern  of  re- 
gional aggression  by  South  Africa  and 
the  pattern  of  intensified  repre.ssion 
inside  South  Africa  form  the  context 
of  the  debate  that  is  taking  place  at 
this  moment. 

This  is  the  second  point  that  needs 
to  be  understood:  For  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  is  directly  implicat- 
ed in  these  developments.  That  is 
what  we  learned  by  our  conversations 
in  Africa.  For  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  is  viewed  as  aiding  and 
encouraging  those  activities. 

Now.  this  may  not  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  anything  that  the  United 
States  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solarz,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wolpe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  various  kinds  of  new 
liberalized  relationships  that  now  exist 
with  South  Africa  in  the  form  of 
trade,  more  quiet  diplomacy  and  the 
like,  have  had  the  consequence  of  com- 
municating to  the  entire  continent  the 
view  that  the  United  States  is  now 
making  a  new  accommodation  with 
apartheid.  That  may  not  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  initiatives  that  have 
been  taken  these  past  3  years,  but  that 
is  clearly  their  consequence. 

In  the  eyes  of  Africans,  not  only  in 
the  region,  but  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
new  kind  of  alliance,  one  that  I  know 
Members  of  this  institution  would  not 
want  to  sustain.  That  is  not  a  percep- 
tion that  we  want  to  communicate  to 
the  Africans,  and  yet  it  is  a  perception 
that  has  emerged,  and  that  has  been 
reported  to  us  by  African  leaders,  by 
whiles  who  are  opposed  to  the  system 


of  apartheid  within  South  Africa,  and 
by  government  leaders  throughout  the 
continent. 

My  third  proposition  i.s  .simply  that 
it  is  not  in  Americas  national  interest 
to  allow  those  perceptions  to  continue 
and  that  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  would 
state  unmistakably,  so  there  can  be  no 
ambl^!Ulty.  that  we  are  no  longer  going 
to  verbally  condemn  apartheid  and 
then  engage  in  business  as  usual  as  we 
have  been  doing  for  so  long. 

We  are  going  to  make  clear  that  the 
U.S.  relationship  to  South  Africa  will 
be  directly  conditional  upon  what  hap- 
pens in  that  country  from  this  point 
on. 

We  are  saying,  in  effect,  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  relationships,  but  by  gosh, 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  expan- 
sion of  American  investment  unless 
there  is  .some  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

I  would  note  that  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  President  has  the  ability  to  make 
such  a  finding  and  thereby  allow  ex- 
panded investment  in  South  Africa. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  in  other  lan- 
guage contained  within  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  is  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguity  that  has  undermined  Amer- 
ican national  interests  in  the  region 
and  throughout  the  continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  final 
point.  I  respect  the  view  of  tho.se  that 
say  economic  links  and  activity  is  a 
way  of  encouraging  nonviolent,  evolu- 
tionary change  inside  South  Africa. 
But  1  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  our 
conversations,  on  the  ba.sis  of  what  is 
happening  in  South  Africa,  that  just 
the  reverse  is  true.  What  we  have  been 
doing  is  signaling  to  the  Afrikaners, 
signaling  to  the  present  South  African 
regime,  that  there  no  longer  will  be 
any  cost  attached  whatsoever,  no 
matter  what  they  do  in  terms  of  do- 
mestic oppression  or  in  terms  of  their 
aggression  within  the  region:  so  what 
we  have  done  is  actually,  albeit  per- 
haps unintentionally,  to  effectively  en- 
courage greater  repression,  greater  ag- 
gression, and  thereby  greater  long- 
irrm  violence. 

We  have  to  get  our  diplomatic  sig- 
nals straight.  We  must  be  consistent. 
We  must  eliminate  the  ambiguity  that 
is  plaguing  our  approach  to  .southern 
Africa. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  offered  a  very  modest  effort  that  I 
think  can  help  to  redirect  and  reshape 
American  diplomacy  in  a  way  that  can 
far  better  save  American  national  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  OLIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  1  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  the  gentleman  is  willing 
to  vield  some  time. 

l"  would  just  like  to  address  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  personal  experience  in 
South  Africa.  I  am  \ery  much  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  I  support  it  with 
deep  con\  iction. 

My  experience  comes  from  about  10 
years  of  being  a  busine.ssman  that  had 
dealings  with  South  Africa.  My  com- 
pany that  I  used  to  work  for  had  a 
plant— several  plants— there.  I  was  in- 
volved in  exporting  equipment  to 
South  Africa.  I  visited  South  Africa 
over  a  10-year  period  about  every  2 
vears.  a  rather  extended  trip.  I  got  to 
know  the  people  that  live  there.  I  got 
to  know  the  black  people  in  our  plant. 
I  got  to  know  the  so-called  European 
people.  I  got  to  know  some  of  the 
white  people,  both  of  English  descent 
and  Afrikaners. 

I  met  with  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Vorster.  at  that  time  and  .some  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet. 

I  visited  the  township  areas  where 
the  black  people  lived.  I  observed  what 
was  happening  there,  the  fact  that 
husbands  and  wives  could  not  live  to- 
gether. They  had  to  live  in  township 
areas. 

I  observed  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
carry  identification  cards,  the  fact 
that  with  the  slightest  infraction, 
people  were  suddenly  missing,  and  this 
Included  Anglican  Church  people  and 
others. 
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I  investigated  the  situation  there 
with  regard  to  Americans  being  there, 
and  I  found  out  that  in  our  plant,  the 
black  people  in  that  plant  were  not  al- 
lowed by  law  to  do  any  work  that  re- 
quired thinking,  or  the  ability  to  read, 
and  even  though  the  black  people 
could  go  to  school,  they  had  to  pay  for 
it. 

Then  I  found  out  after  a  couple  of 
visits  that  the  economy  of  South 
Africa  had  increased  and  they  ran  out 
of  white  people,  and  .so  the  businesses, 
in  order  to  get  their  business  done, 
had  to  put  black  people  into  jobs  that 
did  require  some  thinking  and  some 
learning  and  I  thought,  well,  maybe 
this  is  a  step  forward,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  be 
talking  as  though  maybe  there  would 
be  some  way  to  work  out  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  then  it  changed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
said,  the  policy  change  was  severe  and 
startling.  The  Prime  Minister 
changed,  and  they  came  up  with  this 
concept  of  the  homelands,  and  under 
the  concept,  every  black  person  in 
South  Africa,  as  you  probably  well 
know,  is  assigned  to  a  tribe,  and  he  is 
identified  with  a  homeland  area  and 
these  homeland  areas  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Wolfe )  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  although  I 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quality  of  debate 
has  been  excellent.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  would  like  to  point  out.  we 
have  had  at  least  a  dozen  speakers  in 
favor  and  only  two  opposed.  Some- 
where in  the  game  we  ought  to  impose 
a  little  balance. 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
that  request,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  again  yielding. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  and  I  talked 
to  the  Afrikaners  running  the  country, 
the  policy  of  allocating  the  black 
people  to  the  homeland  is  about  the 
last  straw  with  regard  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  South  Africa.  The  white 
people  have  no  intention  of  changing 
their  policy.  There  is  no  way  that 
people  in  the  world  can  condone  what 
is  going  on  there. 

It  is  an  absolute  horror  and  getting 
worse  and  with  all  my  heart.  I  hope 
that  we  pass  this  legislation  and  per- 
haps some  that  is  more  harsh  in  the 
time  to  come  because  there  is  an  injus- 
tice going  on  there,  and  it  will  not  be 
improved  by  commercial  investment  in 
that  country. 

The  black  people  are  being  hurt 
every  day  more  and  more.  1  urge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  observations  and 
they  are  based  upon  personal  experi- 
ence and  I  wish  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  had  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally visit  South  Africa,  In  my  previ- 
ous life.  I  used  to  leach  African  poli- 
tics and  thought  I  knew  .something 
about  the  subject  of  South  Africans 
but  I  really  did  not  and  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  fact  until  I  actually  was  in  the 
country  itself.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
describe  and  you  have  captured  the  es- 
sence of  South  Africas  apartheid 
system  in  vour  observations. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
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colk'ague.    Mr.    Gray,    is    to    be   com 
mended  for  leading  the  effort  to  ban 
further  additional  new  investment  to 
South  Africa.  The  Gray  amendment  is 
long  overdue. 

South  Africa  is  unique  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  institutionaliz- 
ing legal,  political,  economic,  and 
social  oppression  against  the  great  ma 
jority  of  its  people.  The  white  popula 
tion  of  South  Africa  constitutes  less 
than  one-sixth  of  that  country's  popu- 
lation. More  than  20  million  black 
South  Africans  have  lived  and  contin- 
ue to  live  under  the  sword.  They  are 
subject  to  the  Terrorism  Act,  which 
permits  arbitrary  detention  without 
charge  or  trial.  They  are  subject  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  which  per- 
mits the  preventive  detention  of  indi- 
viduals whom  the  State  alleges  to  be 
engaged  in  antigovernment  activities. 
They  are  also  subject  to  the  Unlawful 
Organizations  Act  that  outlaws  any  as- 
sociation that  is  opposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  Abolition  of 
Passes  Act.  which  requires  the  finger- 
printing and  indentification  of  every 
African  over  the  age  of  16.  applying 
only  to  blacks. 

This  amendment  does  not  cut  off  ex- 
isting investments  in  South  Africa.  It 
merely  calls  for  a  halt  to  any  further 
investments.  The  Gray  amendment  is 
an  appropriate  signal  to  .send  to  the  in- 
vestment community,  to  South  Africa, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  not  support  any  further 
economic  advantage  to  a  nation  whose 
legal  and  political  order  is  so  repug- 
nant to  civilized  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLPE)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Crockett  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolpe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min 
utes. ) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Gray  amendment. 

I  think  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
at  a  time  and  on  a  day  when  the  black 
nations  of  Africa  are  vigorously  criti- 
cizing our  government  for  what  is  oc- 
curring in  Grenada,  it  is  extremely 
fortuitous  that  we  now  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  in  South  Africa,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reas.sert  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  provisions  of  the  Gray  amend- 
ment were  extensively  reviewed  by  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  May  and  June  of  1982. 
As  a  participant  in  the  hearings  and 
markup  on  the  measure.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  find  both  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  in  strong 
agreement   with    its   provisions.   That 


iijjittinent  was  reflected  \u  ;lit   .tiiiim 
ative  voice  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
reported  out   by  the  two  subcommit- 
tees. 

The  Gray  amendment,  which  would 
direct  the  President  to  develop  regula- 
tions prohibiting  new  investments  in 
South  Africa  by  U.S.  businesses  and 
individuals,  is  a  long  overdue  sanction 
against  the  most  racist  and  oppressive 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

We  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual"  in  South  Africa  as  long 
as  human  rights  violations  are  carried 
out  on  the  scale  they  are  by  that  coun- 
try's apartheid  system  and  as  long  as 
that  country  is  actively  engaged  in  vio- 
lating the  territorial  sovereignty  of  its 
neighbors. 

For  example,  last  week.  South  Afri- 
can military  commandos  raided  the 
Mozambiquan  capital  of  Naputo  and 
bombed  an  apartment  building  injur- 
ing five  persons  and  causing  substan- 
tial physical  damage.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  in  3  years  that  South 
Africa  admittedly  has  raided  a  neigh- 
boring independent  black  African 
nation,  killing  and  injuring  scores  of 
innocent  people  as  it  attempts  to 
eliminate  any  opposition  to  its  domes- 
tic policy  of  racial  segregation  and  op- 
pression. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  us  believe  that  its  so-called  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  with  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  influence  the 
South  Africans  to  make  positive 
changes  in  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  What  we  see,  however,  is  a 
South  African  Government,  with  a 
supportive  American  ally,  taking  even 
more  reactionary  and  destabilizing  ac- 
tions in  the  region  which  cannot  lead 
to  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  South 
African  policy  of  destabilization  and 
American  acquiescence  will  only  lead 
to  greater  violence,  misery  and  the 
likelihood  that  external  forces  will 
become  involved  in  the  regional  con- 
flict. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  economic  sanctions  we  are  consid- 
ering against  South  Africa  are  by  no 
means  unique  or  unprecedented.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  long  record  of 
using  economic  and  trade  restrictions 
as  a  tool  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
Soviet  Union.  Vietnam.  Iran.  Cuba, 
and  other  nations  have  been  denied 
access  to  American  technology,  have 
had  trade  embargoes  and  other  sanc- 
tions imposed  on  them,  by  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  protesting  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  or  as  induce- 
ments to  adopt  more  humane  policies 
toward  their  peoples  and  their  neigh- 
bors. 

We  can  do  no  less  now  when  we  con- 
sider the  barbarous,  uncivilized  behav- 
ior by  the  South  African  Government 
as  it  continues  to  enslave  more  than  75 
percent  of  its  population  is  the  apart- 
heid system— denying  the  African  ma- 


jority the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  political  social  or  economic  life  of 
their  country. 

The  United  Stales  involvement  in 
the  South  African  economy  provides  a 
very  strong  support  for  that  system. 
The  passage  of  the  Gray  amendment 
in  the  Export  Admmistration  Act 
would  serve  to  lessen  our  future  in- 
volvement in  their  economic  system, 
by  halting  new  investments  by  U.S. 
businesses  or  individuals.  We  would 
begin  to  use  our  tremendous  economic 
leverage  in  the  same  way  we  have  used 
it  in  Europe  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  — to  seek  policies  of  humane  and 
just  behavior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  U.S. 
policy  of  constructive  government 
being  pursued  by  the  administration 
has  been  a  failure.  All  carrot  and  no 
stick  in  dealing  with  a  government  like 
that  of  South  Africa  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  firmly  entrenched  govern- 
ment and  business  interests.  There  has 
been  no  movement  toward  fuller  par- 
ticipation by  blacks  in  the  government 
or  in  the  business  world  of  South 
Africa.  On  the  contrary,  tensions  have 
mounted  as  oppression  grows  within 
that  country. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is  in  South  Africa.  If.  indeed, 
we  stand  for  the  free  will  and  huriian 
rights  that  have  been  the  basis  for  so 
many  of  our  previous  foreign  economic 
decisions,  then  we  must  take  the  op- 
portunity offered  today  and  impose 
these  sanctions  on  South  Africa. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gray  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  strong  support  of  the  Gray 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  has  come  for  us  to 
speak  out  and  to  show  just  how  abhor- 
rent we  find  the  apartheid  policies  of 
the  South  African  Government.  We 
have  seen  no  improvement  in  that 
Government's  policies,  and  we  must 
therefore  pursue  the  options  open  to 
us  to  bring  about  change. 

The  fact  that  direct  U.S.  investment 
represents  over  17  percent  of  all  for- 
eign investment  in  South  Africa  illus- 
trates the  leverage  that  we  do  have  to 
make  our  voices  heard.  It  is  almost 
self-evident  why  we  must  speak  out. 
Legal  racial  segregation  and  repression 
exists  for  80  percent  of  the  population 
of  South  Africa;  nearly  one-third  of 
the  country's  black  labor  leaders  have 
been  jailed,  tortured,  or  killed:  the  70- 
percent  black  majority  has  been  given 
a  mere  13  percent  of  the  land:  a  mili- 
tary council  exists  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  insuring  the  viability  of  the  apart- 
heid system.  When  one  recognizes  that 


apartheid  flourishes  under  a  system 
whose  economic  underpinnings  are 
supported  and  strengthened  by  our 
direct  investment— including;  loans- 
there  is  only  one  conclu.sion  that  can 
be  reached— we  must  tell  that  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  no  longer  contribute 
to  an  immoral  policy  that  blatantly  ig- 
nores all  precepts  of  basic  human 
rights. 

The  amendment  at  hand  seeks  to 
end  our  economic  support  of  apartheid 
without  interfering  with  the  current 
import-export  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa.  Nei- 
ther will  any  ongoing  operations  of 
any  U.S.  firm  need  to  be  divested  or 
liquidated.  Moreover,  the  President  is 
niven  authority  to  end  economic  .sanc- 
tions when  he  determines  that  South 
Africa  has  made  substantial  progress 
toward  full  participation  of  all  its  citi- 
zens and  an  end  to  apartheid. 

I  refer  to  the  words  of  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  spoke  earlier  on  this 
amendment.  As  a  white  businessman 
who  had  conducted  business  in  South 
Africa,  the  gentleman  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  evaluate  conditions  in 
that  country  as  they  affect  the  non- 
white  population.  Even  in  his  own 
plant  he  was  only  permitted  to  hire 
blacks  to  perform  menial  jobs.  Only 
when  a  shortage  of  labor  existed  were 
blacks  allowed  to  fulfill  other,  more 
substantive  positions. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  displaying  the 
view  of  the  Congress  that  business  as 
u.sual  with  South  Africa  is  absolutely 
unacceptable.  As  long  as  the  existing 
deprivation  of  human  rights  persists, 
new  investments  in  the  country  can 
only  be  taken  as  implicit  support  of  a 
government  completely  out  of  touch 
with  the  values  for  which  America 
stands. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  ri.se  in  strong  support,  as 
well,  and  wish  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  for  courageous  and  outstanding 
work.  This  is  going  to  be  a  historic 
moment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league which  would  prohibit  new  in- 
vestment in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  We  have  before  us  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  signal  American  dissatis- 
faction with  the  pace,  or  lack  thereof, 
of  change  in  that  country. 

In  South  Africa  today.  5  million 
white  people  decide  the  lives  of  25  mil- 
lion black  and  colored  people.  Nearly  9 
million  black  people  have  been  de- 
clared foreigners  in  their  own  land  and 
assigned  to  four  impoverished,  so- 
called  independent,  homelands.  More 


than  3  million  blacks  have  been 
shoved  off  white-owned  lands  onto 
desolate  homelands  which  offer  no 
hope  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  The 
daily  movement  of  blacks  and  coloreds 
are  regulated  by  a  network  of  security 
laws  which  violate  the  most  basic  free- 
doms, which  Americans  hold  so  dear. 
Nearly  half  of  all  black  workers  are 
forced  to  leave  their  families  in  the 
desolate  homelands  while  they  mi- 
grate long  distances  in  pursuit  of  jobs. 
All  blacks  are  confined  to  rigidly  seg- 
regated and  inferior  schools,  housing, 
and  .social  services. 

After  3  years  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. South  Africa  has  not  modified 
any  of  these  conditions.  Instead,  we 
have  seen  cosmetic  changes  and  farci- 
cal constitutional  reforms.  Conditions 
have  further  deteriorated  for  black 
South  Africans.  Negotiations  over  a 
Namibian  settlement  have  suffered 
from  delav  after  delay,  and  have  final- 
ly run  into  the  brick  wall  of  insistence 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola  be  linked  to  a  Namibian 
settlement.  Finally,  allegations  of  ag- 
gression from  South  Africa  against  its 
black-ruled  neighbors  in  Angola.  Mo- 
zambique, and  Zimbabwe  have  in- 
creased. Most  importantly  for  us  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  our  Government  is 
increasingly  identified  as  the  protector 
and  friend  of  the  repressive  system  of 
apartheid.  This  will  have  disastrous 
long-term  implications  for  our  nation- 
al security. 

Congressman  Gr.ay  s  amendment  is 
an  economic  .sanction,  and  as  such  is  a 
dramatic  shift  in  Americas  foreign 
policy.  The  prohibition  on  new  invest- 
ment" in  South  Africa  would  end.  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  South  Africa  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  its  people  in  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  that 
country,  and  toward  an  end  to  apart- 
heid. American  loans  alone  do  not 
maintain  the  system  of  apartheid,  but 
with  bank  loans  amounting  to  roughly 
$4  billion,  they  are  a  substantial  form 
of  support.  More  important,  however, 
is  their  symbolic  value.  Every  new- 
American  loan  further  buttresses  a 
system  of  racism-a  worse  racism  than 
we  fought,  and  continue  to  fight,  so 
hard  in  our  own  country. 

Constructive  engagement  has  not 
worked.  It  is  now  time  to  try  a  new  ap- 
proach—an approach  with  some  teeth 
in  it.  And  if  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tion does  not  change  the  system  of 
apartheid  overnight,  it  will  at  the  very 
least  separate  the  United  States  from 
the  preposterous,  monstrous  system 
that  perpetrates  daily  injustices  on 
the  25  million  black  and  colored  South 
Africans. 

If  we  only  succeed  in  doing  that, 
then  it  is  enough. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gray  amend- 
ment to  title  III  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  and  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  Certainly  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  strong  signal  of 
condemnation  of  the  current  apart- 
heid policies  in  South  Africa,  and.  be- 
cause of  its  provision  banning  all  new- 
investments  in  that  country,  it  will 
send  a  message  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  act  deci- 
sively in  following  up  that  condemna- 
tion with  strong  action. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa,  in 
following  a  legally  mandated  policy  of 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination 
against  more  than  90  percent  of  its 
people,  has  instituted  a  legal  structure 
of  human  bondage  that  has  existed  for 
more  than  300  years.  Within  the  stric- 
tures of  such  bondage,  the  minority 
whites— just  8  percent  of  the  total  32 
million  population  of  South  Africa- 
have  denied  blacks  not  merely  the 
status  of  South  African  citizenship, 
but  their  essential  humanness. 
Through  years  of  repression  and 
denial  of  such  human  dignity,  they 
have  driven  black  South  Africans  into 
an  abyss  of  humiliation  and  despair. 

Apartheid  as  practiced  in  South 
Africa  tethers  blacks  to  poverty. 
Blacks  are  restricted  to  living  in  segre- 
gated towns  and  what  are  termed 
■homelands.'  found  in  rural  areas  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  cities.  If  found  in  a 
white  neighborhood  without  proper 
permission,  a  black  can  be  arrested 
and  fined  or  imprisoned.  Blacks  must 
apply  to  be  recognized  as  authorized 
work  seekers  to  get  jobs  in  the  indus- 
trial and  business  centers  found  pre- 
dominantly in  white  areas  where  their 
status  is  one  of  an  indentured  slave. 
Their  only  option  is  to  be  subjected  to 
migrant  work  and  slave  wages  in  black 
areas. 

Those  from  the  homelands  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  urban  em- 
ployment rights  cannot  hope  to  ever 
be  allowed  to  live  in  the  cities  with 
their  families.  Instead,  single  men  are 
housed  in  state-owned  barracks  called 
hostels.  The  few  blacks  who  do  get 
urban  rights  to  live  and  work  with 
their  families  outside  the  homelands 
have  only  recently  been  allowed  to 
purchase  leases  on  houses.  This  right 
is  further  restricted  in  the  Capetown 
area  where  they  are  able  to  rent  only 
from  the  state  authorities  who  deliber- 
ately allow  housing  shortages  to  devel- 
op- 
The  black  in  South  Africa  is  barred 

from  voting  in  national  elections.  In 
fact,  apartheid  dogma  has  maintained 
that  blacks  are  but  temporary  sojourn- 
ers in  South  Africa.  For  to  recognize 
blacks  as  actually  being  South  African 
would  mean  conceding  political  par- 
ticipation. 
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The  present  South  African  Govern- 
ment is  composed  of  three  chambers: 
One.  omnipotent  white  supremist 
chamber,  and  two  ineffectual  cham- 
bers for  coloreds  and  Indians.  Prime 
Minister  Botha  has  pledged  that  there 
would  not  be  a  fourth  chamber  for 
blacks  in  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment through  his  children's  lifetime. 
So  be  it— neither  will  there  be  new 
U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa 
through  his  children's  lifetime. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Gray,  all  current  U.S.  investments 
in  South  Africa  remam  unaffected.  By 
pas.sing  this  amendment,  we.  as  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Government,  are  de- 
claring that  until  significant  advances 
and  constitutional  changes  are  insti- 
tuted in  South  Africa,  no  more  Ameri- 
can money  will  go  to  perpetuate  or  ad- 
vance apartheid.  It  is  a  shame  in  an 
age  where  people  of  all  races  the  world 
over  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
our  lives,  that  one  small  corner  re- 
mains in  the  shackles  of  unapologetic 
apartheid. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  for  to 
do  otherwise  is  to  accede  to  the 
present  South  African  political  struc- 
ture that  extols  human  bondage.  To 
engage  in  such  passivity  is,  in  the 
words  of  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  oppressor. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  not  do 
that  and  that  we  will  pass  this  timely 
and  essential  amendment. 

Mr  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gray  amendment. 

During  the  past  48  hours  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  repeatedly 
called  for  a  more  effective  foreign 
policy  based  less  on  force  and  military 
intervention  and  more  on  peaceful  di 
plomacy.  The  violent  invasion  of  the 
tiny,  sparsely  populated  island  of  Gre- 
nada has  shocked  and  dismayed  many 
of  us.  The  restoration  of  democratic 
institutions  and  human  rights  was 
cited  as  one  reason  why  this  president 
chose  to  sacrifice  human  lives  in  Gre- 
nada. Today,  we  are  seeking  to  pass 
the  Gray  amendment  which  prohibits 
new  American  investment  in  South 
Africa  as  a  first  and  small,  but  very 
necessary  step  to  pressure  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  institutions 
in  South  Africa. 

This  amendment  moves  to  peaceful- 
ly attack  the  most  monstrous  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Slavery  is 
the  only  accurate  and  truthful  way  to 
describe  South  Africa's  system  of 
apartheid.  This  slavery  of  80  percent 
of  the  population  is  unparalleled  in 
the  civilized  world.  By  denying  blacks 
any  citizenship  role  and  allowing  them 
no  self-determination,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  makes  all  blacks 
the  wards  of  the  state,   their  slaves. 


the    Government    then    becomes    the 
owner  of  all  of  the  nation's  blacks. 

For  much  too  long  we  have  treated 
these  uncivilized  rulers  of  South 
Africa  with  civility.  For  much  too  long 
we  have  poured  American  capital  into 
a  system  which  buys  massive  amounts 
of  arms  each  year  in  order  to  maintain 
this  system  of  government  slave  own- 
ership. To  invest  more  American 
money  in  South  Africa  is  to  make 
these  slaveholders  stronger. 

This  amendment  is  the  least  of  the 
numerous  diplomatic  steps  which 
should  be  taken  immediately.  We  need 
a  foreign  policy  which  takes  the  offen- 
sive and  calls  on  all  of  the  civilized 
world  to  follow  the  U.S.  leadership.  To 
establish  a  peaceful  world  with  demo 
cratic  institutions  and  respect  for 
human  rights  we  must  reject  invasions 
and  violent  interventions.  America  can 
redeem  itself  by  showing  the  moral 
leadership  in  South  Africa  which  it 
failed  to  show  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gray)  and  commend  his  leader- 
ship and  that  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray). 

It  is  about  time  that  this  body  made 
it  clear  that  we  will  no  longer  turn  our 
backs  to  the  double  face  that  this 
Nation  has  shown  in  its  dealings  with 
South  Africa.  We  cannot,  on  the  one 
hand,  decry  oppre.ssion  and  blatant 
violations  of  human  rights,  and  then, 
on  the  other,  continue  to  support  a 
regime  which  ranks  first  among  na- 
tions in  violation  of  those  rights.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
which  will  terminate  U.S.  investments 
in  South  Africa.  A  failure  to  do  so  will 
be  seen  around  the  world,  and  in  the 
United  States,  as  condoning  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  institution  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  being  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  accept 
ing  the  status  quo  in  South  Africa. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  Reagan  administration's  quiet  di- 
plomacy has  produced  only  quiet  re- 
sults—.so  quiet  as  to  be  inaudible. 
Quiet  diplomacy  has  allowed  South 
Africa  only  enough  rope  to  hang  it.self. 
Instead  of  demonstrating  good  faith, 
and  liberalizing  its  policies.  South 
Africa  has  stepped  up  its  repression  in- 
ternally, and  pursued  its  aims  across 
the  borders  of  every  nation  with 
which  it  shares  a  border.  If  our  objec- 


tives are  truly  to  promote  justice  in 
South  Africa,  then  our  actions  must 
reflect  that  desire.  Quiet  diplomacy 
has  failed  utterly  to  do  this;  concrete 
action  must  take  its  place. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Gray  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  on  this  amendment.  We 
ha\e  a  bipartisan  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  as  a  Nation  to  abolish  apartheid 
in  South  Africa. 

I  have  been  to  Africa  and  talked  to 
the  people  there  and  feel  that  if  we 
can  make  a  commitment  to  Grenada. 
Lebanon,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
this  is  the  time  to  make  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  make  apartheid  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  this  would  be  a  step  for- 
ward for  this  Nation  and  the  people  of 
South  Africa.  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan, 
author  of  the  Sullivan  Code  and  a  per- 
sonal friend,  should  also  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  national  leadership  in 
promoting  justice  in  South  Africa. 
Title  III  of  this  bill  embodies  his  prin- 
ciples. Again,  I  support  strongly,  the 
Gray  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  this  amendment  pro- 
hibiting new  U.S.  investment  in  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  stands  alone  as  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  which  deter- 
mines the  rights  of  its  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  race.  This  enables  one-fifth  of 
the  population  to  totally  control  the 
remaining  four-fifths  Black  majority. 

Apartheid  is  South  Africa's  legalized 
system  of  racial  segregation. 

As  has  been  stated.  U.S  investments 
have  grown  substantially  over  the  past 
three  decades,  and  now  amount  to  $2.6 
billion  annually. 

Without  question,  such  investments 
bolster  the  South  African  economy, 
and  insure  the  perpetuation  of  apart- 
heid and  continuation  of  South  Afri- 
ca's illegal  occupation  of  Namibia. 

Races  are  required  to  live  in  separate 
districts,  with  Africans  assigned  to 
Homelands  which  comprise  only  13 
percent  of  the  land.  Blacks  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  own  property,  and  in 
the  past  three  decades  2.1  million  Afri- 
cans have  been  forcibly  moved  into 
these  homelands. 

A  black  cannot  enter  a  city  without 
a  pass,  and  cannot  remain  for  more 
than  72  hours  without  a  specific  work 
permit. 

The  U.N.  estimates  that  two  black 
South  African  children  die  of  malnu- 
trition each  hour  in  South  Africa,  and 
data  on  life  e-xpectancy  is  no  longer 
even  made  available  by  the  govern- 
ment. 
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To  be  black  is  to  be  without  political 
rights  or  representation.  South  Afri- 
ca s  record  of  torture,  bannings.  impri- 
.sonmcnt.s  without  trial,  and  executions 
rank  among  the  worlds  worst. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  an  end 
to  Americas  support  for  the  destruc- 
tive apartheid  sy.stem.  With  this 
amendment,  our  Nation  will  demon- 
strate Us  willingness  to  use  its  moral 
and  economic  force  to  bring  about  ju.s- 
tice  and  equality  for  South  Africa's 
black  majority. 

This  amendment  is  reasonable  and 
modest,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  adop- 
tion 

Mr    roWN.s   Mr    Chairman. '.>.  lil  I  he 

t_'fntlinian  yield? 

Mr  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  TOWNS  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Gray  amendment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HERMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  ih«  (iray  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Gray  amendment 
which  expresses  the  United  States' 
deep  concern  about  apartheid  in 
South  Africa. 

South  Africa's  military  aggression 
against  neighboring  countries  and  its 
police  repression  of  black  citizens  are 
mounting  alarmingly. 

By  adopting  a  policy  of  -construc- 
tive engagement"  with  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  the  United  States 
has  sent  a  signal  to  black  and  white 
South  Africans  that  America  endorses 
their  government's  violence,  and  turns 
a  deaf  car  to  appeals  for  peaceful 
change. 

For  example,  under  constructive  en- 
gagement, the  United  States  has  sub- 
stantially relaxed  export  controls  on 
sales  to  the  South  African  military 
and  police.  A  provision  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  restores  the  controls  that  this 
country  successfully  maintained  for  4 
years.  Under  relaxed  controls,  the 
United  States  has  licensed  a  number 
of  questionable  sales:  2.500  shock 
batons  for  South  Africa's  police.  6  air- 
craft for  South  Africa's  military,  a 
computer  for  a  government  arms  man- 
ufacturer, 2  computers  useful  in  nucle- 
ar weapons  development  for  a  govern- 
ment re-search  institute,  and  competi- 
tion by  American  firms  to  manage 
South  Africa's  nuclear  reactor. 

It  is  critical  that  the  United  States 
work  to  strengthen  forces  for  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  made  a  good 
start  by  working  together  to  establish 
a  scholarship  program  in  the  United 
States  for  black  South  African  stu- 
dents, and  by  expanding  a.ssistance  to 
emerging  black  South  African  unions. 
But  the  United  States  only  under- 
mines prospects  for  peaceful  change 
and  strengthens  the  institutions  of  vi- 


olence when  It  lowers  barriers  to  trade 
with  the  South  African  military  and 

police. 

And  the  United  States  only  associ- 
ates itself  with  white  supremacy.  We 
strengthen  ties  with  the  South  Afri- 
can regime  as  it  intensifies  its  repres- 
sion of  the  black  majority. 

Increasing  American  engagement 
with  the  South  African  Government 
Identifies  the  United  States  with 
South  Africa's  mounting  military  ag- 
gression. South  Africa  destabilizes  the 
entire  region  with  its  raids  into 
Angola,  armed  attacks  on  neighboring 
capitals  and  aid  to  insurgents  and  sab- 
oteurs in  bordering  nations. 

American  iMigagement  with  the 
South  African  Government  also  iden- 
tifies the  United  States  with  South  Af- 
rica's mounting  police  repression.  Po- 
litical detainees  face  torture  and 
death,  and  police  shoot  the  leaders  of 
nonviolent  demonstrations.  The  fol- 
lowing are  only  selected  examples  of  a 
pattern  of  aggression  and  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment which  have  intensified  since 
the  advent  of  constructive  engage- 
ment: 

South  Akricas  Growing  Internal  Repres- 
sion AND  Military  Aggression  Since  U.S. 
Relaxed  Controls  on  Sales  to  Military 
and  Police 

INTERNAl   repression 

U  S  announced  relaxed  arms  embargo  ten 
davs  after  labor  leader  Neil  Aggell  died  in 
detention.  This  was  the  first  police  murder 
of  political  detainee  since  US  lightened  its 
arms  embargo  in  '78.  Since  Aggetts  death. 
South  African  police  murders  of  political 
detainees  have  continued. 

Recent  investigations  have  revealed  wide- 
.spread  police  torture  of  political  prisoners. 

Police  killed  Saul  Mkhize  in  April  of  this 
year  as  he  led  a  non-violent  demonstration 
against  the  forced  removal  of  his  black  vil- 
lage from  an  area  that  has  been  designated 
■white"  Two  days  before  he  was  shot. 
Mkhize  had  written  to  Prime  Minister  ap- 
pealing for  assistance. 

The  South  African  governmeiil  has  accel- 
erated its  forced  removals  of  black  farmers 
and  villagers  from  the  87^;  of  the  country 
that  has  been  assigned  to  the  15<"f  white  mi- 
nority. Three  million  blacks  have  been  forc- 
ibly resettled  in  barren,  overcrowded  black 
homelands.  Two  million  more  are  scheduled 
for  resettlement. 

Over  last  two  years,  police  have  staged  re- 
peated raids  against  squatter  camps  where 
black  families  have  attempted  illegally  to 
live  together.  Police  have  demolished  squat- 
ter shacks  in  the  middle  of  winter,  then 
have  surrounded  the  squatters  with  barbed 
wire  and  attacked  women  and  children  with 
tear  gas  and  police  dogs.  Finally,  the  squat- 
ter families  have  been  forcibly  separated, 
with  some  members  remaining  to  labor  in 
white  areas  while  others  were  trucked  to 
distant  homelands. 

A  black  in  South  Africa  must  at  all  times 

carrv  a  pass  showing  that  he  has  permission 

to  work  and  reside  in  white  areas.  Pass  law 

arrests  in  1982  were  double  the  level  in  1980 

escalating  military  aggression  against 

neighboring  countries 
South    Africa    has    launched    increasing 
raids  into  southern  Angola. 


The  South  African  military  has  raided 
residential  neighborhoods  in  the  capitals  of 
Mozambique  and  Lesotho,  killing  more  than 
50  people  m  their  homes. 

The  South  African  government  supports 
anti-government  insurgenu  in  Mozambique 
and  Angola. 

South  Africa  has  trained  and  supported 
saboteurs  in  Zimbabwe  and  Mozambique,  in- 
cluding those  who  attacked  Zimbabwe's  oil 
pipeline. 

Average  black  South  Africans  face 
growing  police  harassment.  Raids  on 
squatter  settlements,  forced  removals 
of  blacks  from  their  homes,  and 
mounting  arrests  under  South  Africa's 
notorious  pa.ss  laws  are  part  of  daily 
life  for  black  citizens. 

If  Congress  now  rejects  this  legisla- 
tion expressing  American  concern 
about  apartheid,  we  will  send  a  clear 
signal  to  South  Africa's  blacks  and 
whites  that  the  United  Slates  con- 
dones government  violence,  and  has 
given  up  working  for  peaceful  change. 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  forbearance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzelk 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  speak 
against  the  amendment. 

I  am  about  to  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread  and  thus  correctly  char- 
acterize myself. 

I  do  believe  that  this  has  been  a 
most  interesting  debate,  well  conduct- 
ed. I  must  say.  too,  that  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania  has  done  a  splendid  job 
on  his  amendment.  The  presentations 
in  support  of  the  Gray  amendment 
leave  very  little  room  for  those  of  us. 
who  do  not  believe  in  interfering  in 
international  commerce,  to  move  with- 
out looking  as  though  we  are  rednecks, 
and  that  is  certainly  not  my  intention. 

Nobodv  I  know  likes  apartheid.  All 
of  us  wish  that  it  did  not  exist,  and 
yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
practices  in  many  countries  of  this 
world  of  which  we  do  not  approve. 
Some  of  them  are  not  as  noxious  as 
apartheid.  Some  of  them  are.  Yet.  in 
this  bill  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  American  technology 
which  might  assist  our  enemies,  w^e 
have  added  a  section  that  relates  to  a 
prohibition  on  foreign  investment  in 
onlv  one  particular  country. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  would 
not  be  germane  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  committee  accepted,  in  its  own  de- 
liberations, a  nongermane  amendment 

bv  Mr.  SoLARz,  therefore,  making  Mr. 

Gray's  amendment  in  order. 
There     are     plenty     of     sanctions 

against  South  Africa  within  the  bill  in 

title  III.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has 

been  earlier  pointed  out.  there  may  be 
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so  much  in  il  that  it  is  going  to  weight 
down  the  bill. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  committee  that  we  are  operating 
under  a  state  of  emergency,  that  the 
Export  Administration  Act  has  ex- 
pired and  the  administration  is  obliged 
to  operate  both  our  military  and  for- 
eign policy  control  program  under  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act. 

This  amendment  in  my  judgment 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  for  inter- 
ference into  the  private  sector.  It  does 
limit  new  investment  in  South  Africa, 
but  in  addition,  it  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  companies  that  are  already 
there  to  be  able  to  improve  their  capa- 
bilities, so  that  they  may  continue  to 
hire  South  Africans,  both  black  and 
white.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  market- 
place is  grow  or  die.  If  U.S.  companies 
cannot  grow  in  South  Africa  they  may 
die.  Their  employees  will  go  down  with 
them. 

That  means  that  the  first  Purple 
Hearted  casualties  are  going  to  be  the 
employees  of  American  firms  in  South 
Africa  who  are  the  only  people,  as  I 
understand  it.  in  South  Africa,  that 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy  anything  like 
equal  treatment  in  employment. 

The  American  presence  in  South 
Africa  is  the  only  example  in  the  area 
of  responsible  corporate  activity. 

D  1620 

There  are.  I  understand,  over 
100.000  South  Africans  working  for 
the  more  than  300  American  firms, 
many  of  them,  the  great  majority  of 
them,  covered  by  the  Sullivan  Code. 

1  will  grant  that  that  code  is  not 
very  well  carried  out  even  by  the  sig- 
natories, but  at  least  some  efforts  are 
being  made. 

Certainly  no  one  would  argue  that 
any  employees  in  South  Africa  have 
better  or  more  equal  treatment  than 
those  who  are  employees  of  American 
firms. 

Now,  remember,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  a  unilateral  boycott  on  invest- 
ment. No  other  countries  are  joining 
us  in  this  action.  So  it  means  that  as 
American  investment  is  given  up.  as 
American  influence  and  as  American 
example  for  equal  treatment  recedes 
from  South  Africa,  it  will  be  replaced 
by  others.  And  in  my  judgment  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  that  which  re- 
places the  American  influence  will  be 
half  as  important,  half  as  effective 
and  half  as  good  a  thing  for  those 
South  African  employees,  both  black 
and  white. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  think  the  gentle 
man  is  making  an  extremely  valuable 
point.  I  would  just  like  to  quote  sever- 
al paragraphs  briefly  of  people  that 
share  that  view. 


Just  for  example,  the  Honorable 
Gatsha  Buthelezi.  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Black  National  State  of  KwaZulu 
and  leader  of  the  Zulu  people,  he  says: 

Some  ...  in  America  have  got  the  whole 
issue  exactly  upside  down.  They  seem  to 
think  it  is  immoral  for  American  companies 
to  invest  here  but  irresistably  profitable. 
The  truth  is  the  opposite.  Il  is  morally  im- 
perative that  American  firms  remain  active 
here. 

Let  me  quote  one  of  the  most  well 
known  black  journalists  in  all  of 
southern  Africa.  Percy  Qoboza. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frenzel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  leave  me  a  minute. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will. 

Mr.  Qoboza  goes  on  to  say: 

If  you  want  a  complete  transformation  of 
this  .society,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  get  ev- 
erybody packing  up  their  bags,  taking  their 
money  out  of  the  country  and  resisting  all 
forms  of  investment  in  the  country.  But.  of 
course,  the  moment  you  do  that  you  create 
economic  chaos.  And  that  is  a  sure  guaran- 
tee for  full  scale,  bloody  racial  confronta- 
tion which  would  unleash  a  bloodbath  such 
as  we  have  never  seen. 

Let  me  quote  you  Mr.  Andrew 
Young  who  I  think  you  all  know.  He 
said  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1978: 

If  we  cut  off  investments  we  would  lose 
jobs  in  this  country— 

The  U.S.A.- 
And  we  would  not  necessarily  help  blacks  in 
that  country. 

Now  let  me  quote  you  Stephen 
SoLARZ.  whom  we  all  know  so  well  and 
who  is  a  colleague  from  New  York  who 
I  respect.  But  at  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  hearing  on  page  721.  Mr. 
SoLARZ  says.  During  the  course  of  my 
discussions  with  nationalist  and  black 
leaders  in  South  Africa."  black  lead- 
ers. "I  found  an  almost  universal  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  in- 
vestment from  South  Africa  .  .  ." 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  Vernon 
Jordan,  and  I  could  go  on  and  cite 
dozens  that  appear  in  this  article.  It 
just  backs  up  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gray),  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  just  say  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  he  quoted 
Andrew  Young  in  1978  and  the  quote 
was  against  disinvestment.  Andrew 
Young  has  written.  I  think,  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  in  support  of 
this  amendment  because  this  amend- 


ment is  not  disinvestment.  It  is  no  new 
investment. 

Let  me  also  point  out  the  implica- 
tion that  no  other  country  is  doing 
this,  what  about  Japan?  Since  1973 
Japan  has  not  permitted  any  direct  in- 
vestment in  the  apartheid  regime  of 
South  Africa.  Sw-eden  has  a  similar 
prohibition,  the  Netherlands.  The  10 
European  Common  Market  countries 
have  subscribed  to  a  code  of  conduct 
which  limits  much  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  1978  Canada  withdrew  all 
Goverment  backing  for  trade  with 
South  Africa. 

So  the  implication  that  has  been 
stated  here  about  Andrew  Yovmg.  that 
is  just  not  so.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  disinvestment,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows.  We  are  talking 
about  no  new  investment. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  what  re- 
cently Chief  Buthelezi  .said.  He  indi- 
cated that  although  disinvestment 
might  be  harmful,  he  saw  it  as  the 
only  alternative  in  light  of  the  transi- 
gence  of  apartheid.  And  now  he  has 
recently  shifted  his  position. 

But  I  would  also  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  Chief  Buthelezi,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  largest  tribe  there,  if  he 
made  a  public  statement  advocating 
disinvestment  it  would  be  sedition  and 
treason  and  hv  would  go  to  jail.  So  you 
are  not  going  to  have  a  quote  from 
Chief  Buthelezi  except  a  recent  indica- 
tion that  he  was  reconsidering  his 
viewpoint  because  of  the  fact  that 
apartheid  has  not  been  willing  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  asked  for  the  1 
minute  additionally  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  new  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  since  my  ears  perked 
up  when  I  heard  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  refer  to  a 
statement  I  had  allegedly  made  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  gentleman 
read  that  correctly  then  I  su.spect  the 
Senate  may  be  having  the  same  kind 
of  problems  with  their  staff  which  we 
seem  to  be  having  with  our  staff  over 
here  because  the  truth  is  that  I  never 
said  anything  like  that. 

What  I  have  said  is  that  while  there 
may  be  disagreement  among  the  black 
people  of  South  Africa  over  whether 
American  investment  is  in  their  inter- 
ests or  not.  the  overwhelming  majority 
certainly  believe  that  to  the  extent 
there  is  such  investment  it  ought  to  be 
obligated  to  comply  with  fair  employ- 
ment principles  like  the  Sullivan  Code. 


Fiirthtrrnorf.  1  have  also  said  that 
these  of  u.s  who  have  traveled  to 
.Sduth  Africa,  and  who  have  had  an 
opportunitv  to  meet  with  the  black 
and  colored  leaders  of  that  country, 
find  that  privately  thf"  sreat  majority 
of  them,  not  all.  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  do  favor  prohibitions  on  new 
investment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minne,sota  'Mr.  Fren- 
zel) ha.s  again  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimou.s  consent  Mr.  Frenzel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  I  ndditional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  loqua- 
cious gentleman  from  New  York  who 
IS  oft  quoted  but  not  enough  quoted. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  my  sparring 
partner  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  reason  many  of  those  who 
privately  indicate  their  opposition  to 
new  investment  are  constrained  from 
publiciv  taking  that  position  is.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out.  It  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
South  African  law  and  they  could  very 
well  end  up  in  jail  were  they  to  say  so 
publicly. 

But  I  am  satisfied,  having  been  there 
on  manv  occasions,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  black  and  colored  leaders  in 
that  country  would  in  fact  favor  the 
Grav  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

To  sum  up.  myself,  albeit  in  a  losing 
cause,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
but  also  to  say  we  are  poised  on  the 
verge  of  an  action  which,  by  restrict- 
ing new  investment,  is  disinvestment: 
and  which  is  going  to  hurt  ourselves, 
and  thousands  of  South  African  em- 
ployees: and  which  ought  to  be  han- 
dled in  other  forum  rather  than  as  a 
burdensome  amendment  to  a  very  nec- 
essary bill. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    nuinbor    of 
words  and  I  rise  in  full  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    Pennyslvania,    (Mr.    Gray)    be- 
cause it  makes  an  important  statement 
and    it    does    so    in    a    very    sensible 
manner. 

It  takes  pains  to  avoid  adverse 
impact  on  U.S.  interests  which  already 
have  investments  in  South  Africa.  It 
assures  that  the  300  U.S.  subsidiaries 
currently  operating  there  with  invest- 
ments totaling  upward  of  $10  billion 
mav  be  continued,  that  the  current  in- 
vestment and  holdings  may  be  main- 
tained and  that  earnings  derived  from 
existing  enterprises  in  South  Africa 
may  be  reinvested. 

The  amendment  thereby  assures 
that  the  employment  of  South  Afri- 
cans in  these  enterprises  will  be  en- 


hanced and  that  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mal adverse  impact  on  U.S.  investors 
and  on  the  balance  of  trade. 

As  the  second  largest,  next  to  Great 
Britain,  foreign  investor  in  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  has  unwit- 
tingly supported  the  practice  of  apart- 
heid." 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Nation  has 
often  imposed  .sanctions  on  other  na- 
tions to  support  our  national  values 
and  principles.  The  Gray  amendment 
will  make  that  important  statement  in 
South  Africa, 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  our  own  Ameri- 
can dedication  to  human  rights,  self- 
determination  and  equal  rights  under 
law  by  voting  for  the  Gray  amend- 
ment   to    the    Export    Administration 

Act 

Legally  mandated  .segregation  and 
discrimination  arc  repulsive  to  the 
American  conscience  and  contrary  to 
our  national  interests.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  make  a  statement 
of  our  convictions  and  back  them  up 
w'ith  real  economic  incentives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States,  in 
its  bilateral  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, must  seek  basic  human  rights 
for  all  people.  Indeed,  our  democratic 
ideals  and  practical  concerns  demand 
that  we  do  everything  reasonable  in 
our  power  to  encourage  personal  free- 
dom and  constitutional  like  majority 
rule  around  the  world.  Mr.  Gray's 
amendment  to  prohibit  new  invest- 
ment, pending  a  determination  by  the 
President  and  agreement  by  Congress, 
that  conditions  regarding  apartheid 
have  substantially  improved,  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  a  leading  nation  in  the  world 
community,  it  is  our  moral  and  ethical 
obligation  to  withhold  support  for  the 
brutal  svstem  of  apartheid  practiced 
in  South  Africa.  Again.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
amendment. 
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Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Heftei,  I. 

Mr  HEPT^EL  ol  Hawaii,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Gray  to  prohibit  new  U.S.  investments 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  until 
the  President  establishes  that  the 
country  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  allowing  all  its  people  to  participate 
in   its   social,   political,   and   economic 

life.  ..   ^^ 

I  am  a  representative  of  Hawaii,  the 
State  which  is  known  as  a  meeting 
ground  between  East  and  West,  which 
prides    itself    in    having    aloha-true 


fealty-for  peoples  of  all  racial  and 
social  backgrounds,  and  in  which 
people  of  numerous  cultures  and  races 
live  in  a  graceful  equilibrium.  I  would 
not  represent  my  constituents  if  1  did 
not  support  Congressman  Gray  in  his 
strong  and  noble  stand  against  the  in- 
justice of  South  African  apartheid. 

1  am  particularly  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  both  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions violating  the  investment  prohibi- 
tion. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
these  .sanctions  can  be  lifted. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  thank  the  chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I.  like  many  others,  had  consid- 
ered the  idea  of  revising  and  extending 
my  remarks  because  the  debate  has 
been  rather  fulsome.  But.  upon  reflec- 
tion and  after  hearing  the  many  rea- 
sons that  were  stated  recently  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  I  am  prompted  to  go 
ahead  and  make  the  remarks  that  I 
had  intended  at  the  outset. 

Reasons  not  to  act.  You  can  always 
find  reasons  not  to  act.  It  struck  me, 
as  I  thought  about  that:  Whence  the 
reason  for  apartheid  in  the  first  place? 
I  would  direct  Members'  attention  to 
the  classic  work  on  the  origins  of  total- 
itarianism written  by  Hannah  Arendt. 
In  that  excellent  treatise,  the  author 
has  this  to  say  about  race:  "A  device 
for  political  organization  and  rule  over 
foreign  peoples  discovered  during  the 
first  decades  of  imperialism."  "a  prin- 
ciple of  the  body  politic,  and  a  princi- 
ple of  foreign  domination."  "The  dis- 
covery was  actually  made  on  the  Dark 
Continent.  "  "Race  was  the  emergency 
explanation  of  human  beings  who  n  no 
European  or  civilized  man  could  un- 
derstand."  "Race  was  the  answer  to 
the    overwhelming    monstrosity    of    a 
whole  continent    populated  and   over- 
populated  by  savages." 

In  Joseph  Conrads  book  "Heart  of 
Darkness."  it  is  said:  -Exterminate  all 
the  brutes,  and  this  answer  resulted  m 
the  most  terrible  massacres  in  recent 

history."  . 

Now  I  read  that  because  it  is  plain 
that  the  original  purpose,  according  to 
the  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
business  of  imperialism  and  totalitari- 
anism, that  the  object  is  to  dominate 
people.  This  has  carried  over  through- 
out the  years  in  South  Africa. 

So  now  what  has  happened,  as  time 
has  worn  on.  is  that  there  has  devel- 
oped there  a  mindset.  It  is  insidious 
the  wav  the  mindsets  can  develop  over 
time  Who  knows  exactly  what  starts 
them''  But  the  fact  is  as  they  develop 
they  become  thicker  and  thicker,  im- 
penetrable. . 

You  have  to  break  those  mindsets 
from  time  to  time  if  you  expect  there 
ever  to  be  real  and  meaningful  change. 
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You  !iave  to  break  a  mindset  in  ordtT 
to  o[HTi  up  the  way  for  new  faces  and 
for  new  ideas.  I  can  speak  with  some 
authoritv  about  this  because  I  was 
born  ;u\(i  raised  \n  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas 

When  I  came  bark  home  to  my  State 
in  the  late  1960  s  after  serving  4  years 
as  an  FBI  a^!ent.  I  found  that  our 
State  wa-s  dominated  by  a  political  ma- 
chin>  ht  H(ied  by  Orville  Faubus.  I  do 
not  h  I.'  '1  r- rount  all  the  details  of 
the  r\\n  [)•  li  I  N  that  we  suffered  and 
the  p<  npi.  particularly,  black  people, 
in  Ark.ir. ^;i.s  suffered  during  those 
years. 

But  it  was  plain  to  see  that  a  mind- 
set had  developed  and  no  change,  no 
real  change,  could  occur  unless  the 
mindset  were  first  broken  and  that  the 
way  could  be  opened  up  fresh  ways  of 
looking  at  things. 

We  Republicans  did  that  in  Arkan- 
sas in  the  late  1960's  by  defeating  the 
Faubus  machine  and  I  can  assure 
Members  that  the  most  important 
event  as  a  result  of  that  was  not  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  judicial 
halls  or  in  the  legislative  chambers, 
but  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women 
throughout  our  State. 

What  we  learned  is  that  there  can  be 
no  prosperity  for  white  Americans  or 
for  white  Arkansans  unless  there  is 
prosperity  for  black  Americans  and  for 
black  Arkansans;  the  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats,  so  it  is  said. 

So  that  was  a  great  lesson  for  us. 
What  I  learned  by  that  and  what  I 
learned  by  serving  in  the  legislative 
body  here  in  the  Congress  is  that  the 
first  thing  you  have  to  do,  if  you  ever 
want  to  have  progress  and  change,  is 
to  break  those  thick,  leathery  mind- 
sets that  hold  us  back  and  keep  us 
from  seeing  things  in  the  way  we 
ought  to  see  them. 

So  while  it  is  easy  to  sit  here  and 
fashion  reasons  why  we  should  not 
act.  just  as  all  the  reasons  were  given 
why  we  should  not  have  acted  in  Ar- 
kansas back  in  the  1960's.  let  us  in- 
stead think  about  the  reasons  to  act. 

It  is  necessary  to  break  the  mindset 
that  exists  in  South  Africa  and  we 
Americans  can  have  a  role  in  that. 

I  think  the  Gray  amendment  would 
do  precisely  what  it  is  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  here,  because  it  will  put 
pressure  on  our  companies,  on  our 
Government  officials,  and  that  pres- 
sure will  flow  down  and  will  work  on 
the  government  officials  and  business 
people  of  South  Africa.  When  that 
happens  the  mindset  will  begin  to  un- 
ravel and  change  can  occur. 

That  is  the  reason  to  act  in  support 
of  the  Gray  amendment. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. I90[H27OC3-741]HAYES 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  newest 
Member  of  this  Hou.se,  I  rise  to  give 
my  support  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Bill  Gray,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prohib- 
it new  U.S.  investments  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  Any  Member  of 
this  House  who  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  study  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  knows  that  the  South  African 
Government  persists  in  its  policy  of 
blatant  racism  and  severe  oppression 
of  blacks.  Theirs  is  a  system  built  on 
violence,  economic  exploitation  and 
deprivation  of  basic  human  and  civil 
rights. 

I  do  not  have  a  problem  of  delineat- 
ing justice  from  injustice  or  right  from 
wrong. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  long 
overdue  measure  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  must  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  firm  U.S.  policy  of  support 
for  the  struggle  of  South  Africa's  24 
million  indigenous  black  citizens  who 
have  been  pushed  to  the  brink  of  anni- 
hilation by  their  government  s  genoci- 
dal  apartheid  policies. 

The  details  of  apartheid  are  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
At  this  moment,  millions  of  innocent 
South  African  people  are  being  forced 
into  reservations  which  provide  no 
possibilities  for  their  economic  surviv- 
al. Throughout  that  country,  black 
people  are  denied  rights  we  Americans 
hold  as  basic  to  citizenship.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  fully  own  homes,  to 
vote  or  to  pursue  quality  education. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  live  within 
their  country's  major  cities  or  to  move 
throughout  the  land  without  passes 
which  they  must  carry  from  birth  to 
death.  They  are  forced  into  virtual 
slave  labor  situations  where  they  earn 
the  most  meager  of  wages. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  the  life 
expectancy  of  blacks  in  South  Africa 
is  20  years  shorter  than  it  is  for 
whites.  Over  40  years  ago  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  industrialized 
world  claimed  ignorance  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's genocidal  policies  toward  Jews 
during  the  Holocau.st  in  Nazi  Germa- 
ny. But  what  excuse  can  these  nations 
offer  today  for  condoning  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent people? 

The  fact  that  the  South  African 
Government  continues  to  try  to  sup- 
press and  destabilize  its  neighboring 
countries.  Angola.  Zambia.  Mozam- 
bique, Zimbabwe,  and  others  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  great  threats  to  world 
peace  today.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  presumption  that  South  Africa  is 
an  anti-Communist  government  serve 
as  a  rationale  for  terror,  oppression, 
murder,  and  suspension  of  human 
rights. 


To  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  these 
blatant  acts  of  genocide  and  aggres- 
sion and  to  allow  Americans  to  sup- 
port these  policies  through  loans  and 
investments  make  a  mockery  of  all  of 
the  pronouncements  of  freedom  and 
democracy  this  country  has  ever  made. 
To  allow  U.S.  companies  to  move 
plants  from  our  country  to  South 
Africa:  to  continue  to  buy  materials 
produced  in  South  Africa;  and  to 
export  our  technologies  to  that  racist 
society  is  to  sanction  stealing  jobs 
from  American  workers.  If  we  are  com- 
mitted to  world  peace,  we  cannot  allow 
American  firms  like  Westinghouse. 
Bechtel.  Fluor.  Babcock  and  Wilcox, 
and  others  to  export  nuclear  plants, 
placement  parts,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  South  Africa. 

We.  as  leaders,  have  an  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  America  discontinues 
its  support  for  this  injustice  and  serves 
as  a  crusading  force  for  justice  and 
human  rights  in  southern  Africa. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
amendment  because  it  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  that  the  United  States  will  not 
provide  further  economic  support  for 
a  country  that  functions  on  the  dehu- 
manizing policy  of  apartheid. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  chamber  when  the 
vote  is  taken  on  this  amendment. 

I  ri.se  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  Gray  amendment  from 
a  different  perspective. 

I  want  to.  first  of  all.  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
wisdom  and  his  vision,  because,  indeed, 
this  amendment  is  one  that  will  give 
an  opportunit.\  to  truly  send  a  mes- 
sage as  was  slated  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  that  indeed  there  are 
people  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who  feel 
very  strongly  that  their  government  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  but  from  a  different  per- 
spective as  I  have  alluded  to  that 
many  people  do  not  understand  that 
there  are  some  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  rather  this  amendment  be 
something  different. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoyer  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Leland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 


ment goes  far  enough,  as  a  matter  of 
(act.  I  feel  that  we  should  disinvest  all 
of  lho.se  assets  that  we  have  invested 
in  South  Africa.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
fought  very  rigorously  the  CAB  from 
^'ranting  the  landing  rights  into  Hous 
ton.  Tex.,  in  my  district,  into  my  city, 
to  South  African  Airway,  from  flying 
into  Houston.  Tex.  And  Pan  Am  Air- 
lines, as  a  matter  of  fact,  engages  in 
investments  in  South  Africa.  They,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  regular  sched- 
ule that  flies  from  New  York  into 
South  Africa  all  the  time,  back  and 
forth.  I  will  not  ride  Pan  American 
Airlines  because  of  that. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  indeed  we 
have  to  show  real  objection  to  what 
the  South  African  Government  repre- 
sents. 

Apartheid,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nothing 
in  terms  of  the  nebulous  overtures 
that  I  have  heard  about  in  those  who 
have  spoken  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  for  the  limited  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa.  What  apart- 
heid is  is  racism.  It  is  constitutiona- 
lized  racism,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  historical- 
ly we  have  fought  slavery.  There  was  a 
strict  division  between  the  North  and 
the  South  because  we  had  different 
views  about  what  slavery  represented. 
And  there  were  those  who  argued  that 
slavery  was  an  institution  that  should 
be  protected  because  it  was  in  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  this  Nation  that  we 
continue  to  support  slavery  in  this 
Nation. 

Well,  those  are  the  same  kinds  ot  ar- 
guments that  are  being  waged  and  en- 
gaged in  South  Africa,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  And  now  we  hear  some  of  the 
same  arguments  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congre.ss.  It  is  wrong.  And  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
South  Africa  at  all  costs. 

As  mv  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLPE)  had  indicated,  things  have 
gotten  more  restrictive  as  far  as  blacks 
and  coloreds  and  Indian  people  are 
concerned,  or  Asians,  in  South  Africa. 
South  Africa  engages  in  slavery. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  that  the  people 
live  in  in  South  Africa  is  slavery. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  I  first  got  to  Congress  in 
1979  I  was  invited  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  to  visit 
with  some  South  African  parliamen- 
tarians so  that  we  could  express  our 
concerns  with  them.  And  I  hesitated 
because  I  did  not  want  to  appeal  to 
some  people  who  I  knew  were  again.st 
the  interests  of  black  people  in  South 
Africa  and  who  would  probably  be 
against  the  interests  of  black  people  in 
America,  for  that  matter. 

And  so   under  a  very  severe   reluc- 
tance I  did  indeed  go  because  I   felt 
that  I  had  possibly  something  to  learn. 
I  went  there  to  this  meeting  and  met 
with  these  people  and  I  heard  them 


over  and  over  again  say  to  us  at  that 
meeting  that  there  was  no  way  that 
South  Africa  was  going  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  that  existed  there.  There 
was  no  way  that  moreover  than  .iust 
merely  petitioning  the  country  and  al- 
lowing black  people  to  move  freely  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  That  they 
were  not  going  to  do  anything  as  far  as 
apartheid  was  concerned. 

And  thev  said.  "Yes.  we  understand 
that  America  has  a  few  white  collar 
black  people  who  have  arrived  to  the 
U  S  Congress.  And  yet  America  is 
ahvavs  asking  them  to  do  things  about 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  or  to  get  rid 
of  South  African  apartheid.  And  yet 
America  still  does  nothing  more  than 
to  discriminate  still  racially  against 
black  people  in  America." 

Well,  I  suggested  to  them  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  not  a 
white  collar  black  person  in  America 
who  had  just  been  given  privileged  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress I  told  them  the  story  that  I 
come  from  the  Fifth  Ward  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  a  very  poor  community.  How  my 
mother  reared  two  boys  by  herself. 
working  at  a  pharmacy,  at  a  corner 
drugstore,  at  nighttime,  and  going  to 
school  in  the  daytime  to  get  a  college 
degree  so  that  she  could  better  the  life 
of  her  two  children  and  how  I  had 
evolved  myself,  working  my  way 
through  college,  and  achieving  a  sta- 
tion in  life  that  was  fought  for  by  my 
mother  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AuCoiN).  The  lime  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellums  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Leland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  was  sickened  at  the 
thought  that  they  had  suggested  that 
in  this  country  that  all  we  had  done 
was  made  a  token  overture  to  white 
collar  black  people.  There  is  no  way  I 
can  claim  to  be  a  white  collar  black 
person. 

I  was  evolved  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity in  this  country  because  we  have 
laws   and   by   the   Constitution   those 
laws   have   been   protected,   that   give 
black  people  and  other  enthic  minori- 
ties the  same  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate.   Sure,    we    are    not    all    right    in 
America  todav.  but  we  are  more  right 
than  South  Africa  is.  And  I  defended 
America  bv  saying  this  to  them.  That 
if  in  fact  I  was  in  South  Africa  and  if 
in  fact  I  had  the  same  lot  that  I  had 
experienced  during  the  time  that  I  was 
growing  up  in  America  and  not  given 
the    opportunities    that    I    have    been 
given  in  this  country  to  participate  in 
the    political    process    and    whatever 
process  that  I  sought  in  a  constructive 
way  to  be  a  productive  citizen  in  this 
country,  that  indeed,  though  I  am  a 
peaceful  person  and  a  pacifist  that  if 
indeed  if  I  was  in  South  Africa,  that  I 
would  rise  up  myself,  and  grab  a  gun 


and  blow  the  heads  off  of  each  one  of 
those  persons  who  was  a  parliamentar- 
ian, anybody  who  would  deny  me  my 
freedom  in  a  country  like  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  amendent. 
I  had  to  compromise  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  I 
do  not  think  that  this  amendment 
goes  far  enough.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
think  that  it  goes  too  far.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  are  reasonable  Members 
in  this  Chamber  and  we  come  to  com- 
promises. That  is  what  the  political 
process  is  all  about.  That  is  what  de- 
mocracy in  America  is  all  about. 

So.  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to  demon- 
.strate  to  that  Government  of  South 
Africa  that  apartheid  is  more  than 
wrong,  it  is  unjust,  inhuman,  it  is  not 
right,  then  in  fact  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  at  measures  like  this  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  horrible,  horren- 
dous conditions  that  exist  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  .statement  because  he 
has  mirrored  some  of  the  reflections 
that  I  had  about  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
made  an  analysis  between  slavery  in 
America  and  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
There  is  a  virtual  condition  of  slavery 
existing  with  the  support,  the  continu- 
ing support,  of  the  American  economic 
multinational  system. 

And  so  I  can  only  say  that  I  associ- 
ate m.vself  most  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman s  remarks  and  admire  the  way 
that  the  gentleman  has  put  them  on 
the  record  for  this  hearing. 

I  might  add,  has  my  colleague 
thought  with  all  of  the  friends  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
pass,  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  job  if 
this  is  not  going  to  be  just  a  symbol. 
We  have  the  U.S.  Senate  to  talk  to  and 
I  hope  all  of  our  friends  here  that  are 
anxiously  voting  and  proudly  support- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gray)  will  lake  a  few  steps  over 
to  the  other  part  of  the  Congress  and 
help  us  really  make  this  a  law . 

I  again  commend  my  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  first  say  that 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
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Hunt   ollcnd  by  ttie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 

Second,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas.  I  think 
my  colleague  has  made  the  most  pow- 
erful statement  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress in  defiance  of  an  insane  and  ludi- 
crous process  that  continues  to  ad- 
vance notions  of  racial  superiority 
that,  if  they  were  not  so  violent  and  so 
hostile  and  so  tragic  and  sick,  they 
would  be  humorous  in  their  absurdity. 
I  would  simply  like  to  add  this:  A 
few  days  ago  we  brought  to  law  the 
opportunity  for  this  country  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  a  magnificent, 
prophetic  black  man.  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  who  un- 
derstood, in  challenging  the  insanity 
and  the  cruelty  of  racism  in  this  socie- 
ty, that  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  was  a  journey  upon 
which  the  entire  Nation  had  to 
embark  and  that  racism  and  discrimi- 
nation was  not  the  sole  province  of  the 
Southern  States  of  this  country,  but  it 
was  a  journey  that  all  of  the  States  of 
this  country  had  to  embark  upon. 

I  believe  that  the  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  the  journey  for 
freedom  of  all  people  on  this  planet  is 
a  journey  that  the  entire  planet  has  to 
embark  upon.  The  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  not  exclusive  to  South 
Africa,  but  because  of  the  institutional 
nature  of  it.  becau.se  of  its  history  and 
because  of  its  vicious  reality  and  sym- 
bolism, that  it  is  one  place  where  that 
journey  has  to  start.  It  will  not  end 
there,  but  it  has  to  start  there. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  this 
is  an  extraordinarily  modest  effort.  I 
cannot  give  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  this  body  the  words  to 
allow  you  inside  this  person's  spirit  to 
understand  the  level  of  anger  and 
hatred  that  I  feel  for  any  system  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  that  continues 
to  perpetuate  tragic  notions  of  racial 
superiority  in  1983  when  this  planet  is 
becoming  increasingly  smaller  and 
interdependent  and  interrelated.  Free- 
dom is  a  journey  upon  which  the 
entire  world  must  embark,  the  journey 
for  human  rights,  and  South  Africa  is 
a  place  that  we  must  challenge. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
AuCOIN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Leland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  I 
simply  again  reiterate  support  for  this 
modest  effort.  I  think  this  country 
ought  to  go  far  beyond  this  amend- 
ment, but  this  is  the  reality  of  the 
moment.  Let  us  support  it.  to  make 
this  statement,  to  communicate  the 
position  that  we  at  least  are  beginning 
to  move  toward  challenging  this 
absurdity. 


I  thank  my  colleague  for  the  articu- 
late nature  of  his  presentation  and  for 
his  courage. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  further 
that  I  heard  earlier  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
that  he  was  fearful  that  something 
bad  was  going  to  happen  in  South 
Africa  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  threat  that  it  might  pose. 

Let  me  suggest  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  know  that  we  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  but  many 
of  us  black  people  in  America,  most  of 
us  black  people  in  America,  feel  that 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  is  just  as  ab- 
horrent as  is  communism.  We  feel  as 
strongly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  stated,  that  apartheid  is 
something  that  is  totally  unacceptable 
to  us. 

So  for  us  to  say  that  we  want  to  em- 
brace a  constructive  engagement  with 
South  Africa,  and  further  our  econom- 
ic relationship  with  South  Africa  is  to- 
tally objectionable  to  us  because  we 
feel  that,  indeed,  that  only  enhances 
the  opportunities  for  these  people  to 
further  restrict  justice  and  equality 
that  is  deserved  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  there. 

If  in  fact  we  are  going  to  advocate 
for  democratic  institutions  around  the 
world,  and  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to 
accede,  by  the  way.  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an States  to  invade  Grenada  in  the 
name  of  freedom  there,  then  in  fact 
let  us  accede  to  the  invitation  on  the 
part  of  the  OAU  and  go  into  South 
Africa  and  help  to  liberate  the  people 
of  South  Africa  in  the  majority  there. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  basically  have 
three  issues  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  in  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. One  has  to  do  with  certain  prac- 
tical trade  concerns,  one  has  to  do 
with  strategic  concerns,  and  one  has  to 
do  with  moral  concerns. 

I  would  argue  to  this  body  that  in- 
stead of  these  concerns  being  counter- 
po.sed.  they  are  actually  in  synonym- 
ity. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
practically,  in  the  short  term,  it  may 
not  be  good  for  our  trade  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  but  I  think  all  of  us  in 
this  body  have  to  recognize  that  there 
are  a  number  of  countries  in  Africa 
that  care  very  deeply  about  apartheid 
and  our  trade  may  well  be  jeopardized 
unless  this  Nation  takes  a  profoundly 
different  tack. 

In  addition,  as  we  look  in  the  long 
term  at  South  Africa,  whether  it  be 
this  year,  next  year,  or  a  century  from 
now,  at  .some  point  the  majority  black 
population  is  going  to  govern.  When 
that  time  comes,  I  am  not  .so  sure  on  a 


practical  basis  that  our  trade  concerns 
are  not  for  this  body  to  take  steps  like 
that  embodied  in  the  Gray  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  strategic 
concerns.  We  have  a  number  of  strate- 
gic issues  at  stake  in  Africa.  If  we 
stand  up  implicitly  for  apartheid,  my 
strong  feeling  is  the  strategic  position 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
jeopardized. 

That  brings  us  to  the  moral  issue, 
and  on  moral  grounds  anything  that 
bolsters  apartheid  is  anathema  to  this 
country  as  well  as  to  people  around 
the  world.  If  we  look  at  what  distin- 
guishes the  United  States  of  America 
from  all  other  coimtries  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  is  that  we  were  the 
first  country  founded  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  rights. 

The  first  great  debate  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  involved  standing  up  for  the 
rights  of  man:  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  second  great  debate  in  Ameri- 
can history  revolved  around  whether 
we  were  going  to  expand  those  individ- 
ual rights  to  all  individuals  who  did 
not  happen  to  be  male  and  of  a  pale 
face.  That  was  what  the  great  Civil 
War  was  all  about.  As  a  Republican.  I 
would  stress  that  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent made  the  step  of  .sacrificing  more 
men  and  women  in  combat  than  in  any 
other  war  in  American  history  for  the 
principle  of  advancing  individual 
rights  and  dignities.  It  is  this  principle 
we  all  stand  by  today. 

Finally,  let  me  just  come  to  the  issue 
of  South  Africa  and  note  another 
great  individual  in  world  history  who 
adopted  a  policy  in  that  land  called 
"satyagraha  ■  which  means  nonviolent 
struggle.  His  name  was  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Gandhi  began  his  profession- 
al career  in  South  Africa,  revolted 
against  the  system  of  caste  that  exist- 
ed in  that  country,  and  later  took  his 
struggle  to  his  own  land  of  India. 

The  point  is.  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  Jefferson 
all  stand  for  similar  principles  which 
Americans  stand  for  today— respect 
for  individual  rights. 

Finally,  let  me  just  stress  that 
Gandhi  entitled  his  autobiography 
"Experiments  With  Truth.  "  He  viewed 
virtually  every  act  in  life,  perhaps  car- 
rying it  to  an  extreme,  as  a  battle  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  I  would  say  on 
this  issue  of  apartheid  we  stand  today 
for  good  if  we  vote  to  advance  the 
American  Government's  opposition  to 
anything  that  bolsters  such  an  abhor- 
rent principle.  The  Gray  amendment 
is  a  reasonable,  responsible  step  in  the 
direction  that  underscores  American 
history,  enhances  our  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  long  term,  will  be  in  our 
practical  trade  interest. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


Mr  BONKKK  Mr  Chitirnian.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  numbtr  of 
vv  orris 

Mr  Ch.airman.  as  we  conclude 
debate  on  this  important  issue.  I 
•.vould  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray),  the 
Black  Caucus,  and  so  many  others  who 
ha\e  been  actively  involved  in  this 
issue.  Indeed,  it  is  a  timely  and  impor- 
tant debate,  not  only  because  it  put.s 
into  focus  the  atrocities  of  the  apart- 
heid system,  a  method  of  racial  dis- 
crimination that  has  so  long  plagued 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  but  it  also 
throws  into  question  American  policy 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  stand  idly 
by  and  witness  the  institutionalized 
racism  that  exists  in  that  country. 

It  is  time  that  we  develop  the  poli- 
cies that  will  bring  about  positive 
changes  in  that  country  that  are  .so 
long  overdue. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  a-s  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
RighLs,  I  have  actively  pursued  those 
policies.  I  also  strongly  supported  simi- 
lar legislation  that  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  and.  of 
course,  as  chairman  of  this  subcom 
mitlee.  I  was  only  too  happy  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  in  incorporating  the 
present  title  III  into  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  prior  to  coming  to 
the  House  floor  for  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  compelled  to 
express  some  reservations  about  this 
legislation  on  procedural  grounds  only 
and  would  like  to  comment  that  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  so  far,  we 
have  accepted  the  Herman  amend- 
ment, which  would  reimpose  for  1  year 
the  current  foreign  policy  controls  on 
the  export  to  South  Africa's  military 
and  police  entities  certain  kinds  of 
equipment,  primarily  these  that  deal 
with  computer  processing. 
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We  also  on  the  floor  adopted  the 
Wolpe  amendment  on  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  which  specifically  provides 
that  we  would  nullify  the  administra- 
tion's approval  of  the  licensing  of 
American  firms  to  provide  manage- 
ment services  for  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties in  South  Africa. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  incorporat- 
ed the  Solarz  amendment  to  which  I 
referred  a  few  moments  ago  which 
would  mandate  the  implementation  of 
the  Sullivan  principles,  would  provide 
for  bans  on  future  bank  loans  to  the 
South  African  Government  or  any 
entity  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
South  African  Government,  and  would 
aLso  ban  the  import  of  Krugerrand 
gold  coins  or  any  other  gold  coins 
minted  or  offered  for  sale  by  the 
South  African  Government. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  now  debat- 
ing the  Gray  amendment. 


.■\s  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  think  the 
time  ha.s  arrived  for  us  to  send  a  very 
strong  and  forceful  message  to  South 
Africa.  I  believe  that  we  have  placed  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  a 
number  of  provisions  that  will  bring 
about  that  successful  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  no  other 
discu.ssion,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
committee  vote  on  the  Gray  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gray  amendment, 
which  will  send  a  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  that  in  pro- 
test of  their  policies  of  apartheid  we 
will  no  longer  do  business  as  usual. 

H.R.  3231  only  prohibits  loans  from 
U.S.  banks  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  do  more.  The 
amendment  prevents  new  investment 
and  economic  support  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies without  affecting  current  hold- 
ings or  investments  in  South  Africa. 
The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
import-export  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  free  world  trade.  I  cannot 
sanction  the  further  financial  support 
of  the  South  African  Government. 
U.S.  bank  loans  total  $3.7  billion,  and 
over  300  U.S.  subsidiaries  operating  in 
South  Africa  have  invested  more  than 
$2.6  billion. 

We  must  take  a  stand  against  South 
Africa's  legally  mandated  system  of 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination. 
The  President  is  directed  by  the  Gray 
amendment  to  develop  regulations 
prohibiting  new  investment  in  South 
Africa.  The  authority  for  the  econom- 
ic sanctions  end  only  when  South 
Africa  makes  substantial  progress 
toward  full  participation  by  all  its 
people  in  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal life. 

We  do  not  tolerate  discrimination  in 
the  United  States.  We  must  make  it 
clear  to  our  friends  and  allies  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  discrimination  of  the 
type  practiced  in  South  Africa.  We 
have  already  made  clear,  in  our  trade 
sanctions  against  18  other  nations,  in- 
cluding Iran.  Poland,  Uganda,  and 
Cuba,  that  we  stand  firm  against  op- 
pression throughout  the  world.  The 
Gray  amendment  reinforces  our  con- 
victions and  values. 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  1693.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gray  amendment.  Passage 
of  this  amendment  would  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  act  against  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid system.  Institutionalized  racism 
cannot  be  condoned. 

In  South  Africa,  an  individual's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  rights  are 
determined  exclusively  by  skin  color. 
Fully  80  percent  of  the  population  has 
no  political  rights.  An  extensive  legal 
s.vstem  continues  this  repression.  Our 
Government    must    be    a     force    for 


human  rights  wherever  they  are  vio- 
lated. 

The  Gray  amendment  would  require 
U.S.  corporations  which  invest  in 
South  Africa  to  comply  with  fair  em- 
ployment principles.  It  would  aKso  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  South  African  gold 
coins  in  the  United  States.  Further,  it 
would  prohibit  U.S.  commercial  bank 
loans  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  and  its  agencies,  except  for 
loans  made  for  education,  housing  or 
health  on  a  nonracially  discriminatory 
basis. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
end  apartheid.  But  it  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  South  Africa.  We  will  let  the 
oppressed  know  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  oppose  apartheid  in  our  actions 
as  well  as  our  speeches.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
stand  with  me  today  against  apart- 
heid.* 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  all  new  investment  in  South 
Africa  by  U.S.  firms  and  individuals. 

As  elected  representatives,  we  are 
often  asked  to  make  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisions.  On  occasion,  we  are 
asked  to  make  moral  decisions.  In  this 
instance,  we  face  an  ethical  choice:  Do 
we  support  or  oppose  investment  in  a 
nation  whose  political  and  economic 
system  is  held  together  by  that  moral- 
ly vicious  repugnant  system  of  racial 
discrimination  known  as  apartheid? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  opposition  to  new  investment  in 
South  Africa  by  voting  in  favor  of  the 
Gray  amendment.  Our  action,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  not  go  unnoticed  in  Preto- 
ria. Direct  American  investment  in 
South  Africa  accounts  for  more  than 
17  percent  of  all  foreign  investment  in 
that  nation.  There  are  now  more  than 
300  U.S.  subsidiaries  operating  there, 
with  investments  totaling  $2.6  billion. 
By  halting  new  investment,  we  will 
send  a  message  to  those  who  would  in- 
stitutionalize racism.  The  economic 
impact  of  that  message.  I  would  hope, 
will  cause  that  nation's  government  to 
reassess  the  nature  of  its  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Times 
earlier  this  year  summarized  the  cur- 
rent situation  well  in  an  editorial  of 
May  28.  The  editorial  identified  the 
source  of  the  problems  in  that  trou- 
bled land.  It  said: 

But  the  true,  and  truly  evil,  explanation  is 
homegrown.  It  is  the  system  of  apartheid, 
which  has  the  appalling  effect  of  making  21 
million  blacks  strangers  in  their  own  land. 
For  all  the  years  of  talk  of  power  sharing  or 
conciliation,  in  every  vital  respect  power  in 
South  Africa  remains  the  monopoly  of  4.5 
million  whites.  The  huge  black  majority  is 
left  with  ■citizenship  "  rights  in  patchwork 
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homelands  that  Pretoria  pretends  are  sover 
eign  states 

Years  of  conciliatory  attempts  at 
pcrsua-sion  have  indeed  been  less  than 
fruitful  I'he  repression  of  those  in 
South  Africa  who  speak  out  against 
the  immoral  policies  of  their  govern- 
ment continues.  For  some,  this  asser- 
tion of  human  rights  has  led  to  their 
death.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  on 
interrogation  techniques  by  the  South 
African  security  forces  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  4.  1982.  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  The  torture  of 
political  detainees  is.  I  would  suggest. 
one  more  argument  in  favor  of  a  yes 
vote  on  the  Gray  amendment. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 
4.  19821 

New  Light  on  South  African  Police 
Interrogations 

(By  Paul  Van  Slambrouck) 
Johannesburg.— A  rare  shaft  of  light  is 
falling  on  interrogation  methods  u.sed  by 
South  Africa's  security  police  and  the  ef- 
fects they  have  on  prrson.s  detained  under 
this  country's  tough  internal  security  laws. 

It  comes  from  the  inquest  Into  the  cause 
of  death  of  Neil  Aggett.  a  white  doctor  and 
trade  union  official  found  hanged  in  his  cell 
last  February  while  in  security  police  custo- 

In  a  warm,  crowded  courtroom  in  down- 
town Johannesburg,  a  parade  of  former  .sc 
curity  prisoners,  many  of  whom  knew  Dr. 
Aggett.  have  gone  before  a  judge  describing 
their  life  while  in  the  custody  of  .security 
police.  They  describe  varied  conditions.  But 
a  composite  picture  from  testimony  so  far 
suggests  the  police  use  techniques  ranging 
from  verbal  intimidation  to  physical  torture 
to  gain  Information  and  confessions. 

Under  South  African  law.  security  detain- 
ees can  be  held  indefinitely  even  though 
they  may  never  be  charged  with  a  crime. 
While  a  board  of  review  considers  deten- 
tions longer  than  six  months,  the  govern- 
ment has  final  say  on  whether  a  detention 
is  continued. 

Persons  detained  have  no  right  to  a 
lawyer  or  even  to  a  visit  from  family,  and 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  courts. 
They  are  under  the  total  control  of  the 
police  who  detain  them. 

Critics  of  the  security  laws  have  urged  the 
government  to  adopt  as  a  minimum  a  police 
code  of  conduct  for  dealing  wilh  detainees. 
But  no  such  code  has  been  adopted,  and 
what  goes  on  in  security  cells  and  interroga- 
tion rooms  remains  largely  a  mystery  to 
South  Africans. 

Dr.  Aggett  was  the  46th  security  detainee, 
but  the  first  while  one.  to  die  m  police  cus- 
tody. His  death  sparked  a  public  outcry  here 
and  led  to  a  large  public  demonstration  by 
both  blacks  and  whites. 

Six  months  after  Dr.  Aggett  s  death,  an 
other  security  prisoner.  Ernest  Moabi 
Dipale.  was  found  hanged  irr  his  cell. 

The  South  African  government  has  la- 
beled Dr.  Aggett's  death  a  suicide,  but  the 
Aggett  family  is  attempting  to  establish  in 
the  inquest  that  their  son  was  induced  to 
commit  suicide  -a  crime  in  South  Africa. 

The  counsel  for  the  minister  for  law  and 
order  has  promised  testimony  later  by  po- 
licemen that  would  refute  the  charges  of 
the  security  prisoners. 


Three  former  detainees  told  the  court  of 
sessions  of  Interrogation  In  which  they  were 
repeatedly  punched  and  slapped  by  police. 
All  three  had  bags  placed  over  their  heads, 
and  two  of  them  alleged  they  were  given 
electric  shock.s. 

One  of  the  detainees  alleging  electric 
shock.  Shirish  Namabhai.  complained  of  the 
assault  to  a  district  surgeon.  The  surgeon 
later  wrote  a  report  that  ■'.scab-like  wounds  " 
were  found  on  Mr  Nanabhai's  arms,  where 
he  claimed  the  shocks  were  administered. 

Pramanathan  Naidoo.  a  former  detainee 
now  serving  a  one-year  Jail  sentence  for  har- 
boring an  escaped  prisoner,  told  the  court  of 
■exceptionally  cruel  treatment  "  by  the 
police  during  a  se\en-day  interrogation  ses- 
sion He  said  he  was  periodically  slapped 
and  punched  for  giving  ■wrong  "  answers  to 
questions  about  his  membership  in  the 
banned  African  National  Congress  and  the 
South  African  Communist  Party. 

He  was  made  to  stand  naked,  with  his 
right  wrist  handcuffed  to  his  right  ankle. 
He  was  later  beaten  on  the  bottom  of  his 
feet.  He  claimed  he  eventually  fell  asleep  on 
his  feet  from  exhaustion  and  became  aware 
he  was  talking  to  the  police,  without  know- 
ing what  he  was  saying. 

■The  counsel  for  the  minister  of  law  and 
order  said  Naldoo's  affidavit  was  full  of  lies 
and  half-truths  and  policemen  would  refute 
it. 

The  Aggett  family  appears  to  be  trying  to 
establish  that  their  sons  condition  wors 
ened  noticeably  in  the  few  weeks  prior  to 
his  death  as  a  result  of  the  way  the  police 
treated  him.  Several  of  the  .security  prison- 
ers who  knew  Aggett  while  in  pri.son  have 
testified  on  a  sharp  change  they  observed  in 
Aggett's  personality  and  physical  condition 
Yvette  Brylenbach.  the  last  person  out- 
side the  prison  to  visit  Dr.  At:gett.  described 
him  less  than  six  weeks  before  his  death  as 
physically  and  mentally  fit  and  ■optimis- 
tic. " 

Security  prisoners  who  .saw  him  days 
before  he  died  described  him  as  unrespon- 
sive, and  having  difficulty  walking. 

Aside  from  the  allegations  of  physical 
abuse,  some  former  detainees  offered 
glimpses  of  the  severe  mental  stress  of  de- 
tention Indeed,  .some  critics  of  detention 
say  the  conditions  are  so  stressful  as  to 
render  confessions  or  information  gained 
under  them  highly  suspect. 

Keith  Coleman,  a  former  detainee,  admit- 
ted during  testimony  about  Dr.  Aggett's 
condition  that  although  he  could  remember 
events  of  his  detention,  he  had  little  recall 
of  dates  or  the  sequence  of  events. 

Dr.  Liz  Floyd.  Aggett's  girlfriend,  -said  she 
was  verbally  threatened  and  Intimidated 
during  her  detention,  but  was  not  physically 
assaulted.  She  said  one  police  interrogator 
spent  nearly  an  hour  Intimidating  her  with 
stones  of  other  detainees  who  had  jumped 
to  their  death  from  windows. 

Dr.  Floyd  reminded  the  court  of  the 
mental  stress  of  detention.  Referring  to  the 
10th  floor  interrogation  center  of  John  Vor 
ster  Square  prison  in  Johannesburg,  she 
.said:  I  think  It  is  very  difficult  for  people 
sitting  in  this  courtroom  to  understand 
what  it  is  like  on  the  10th  floor,  especially 
after  three  months  of  detention.  Even 
though  you  know  your  rights,  you  begin  to 
doubt  them  Theoretically,  I  knew  I  was  not 
guilty,  but  I  began  to  doubt  that  " 

The  inquest  is  continuing.* 
•  Mr.   UDALL.   Mr.  Chairman.   I   rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   The    gentleman's    amendment 


will  prohibit  all  new  investment  in 
South  Africa  by  American  firms  or  in- 
dividuals. In  so  doing,  it  will  send  a 
clear  and  unequivocable  signal  to  the 
South  African  Government:  it  will 
serve  as  an  expression  of  our  deep  ob 
jection  to  the  practice  of  apartheid. 

For  decades  now.  the  South  African 
Government  has  pursued  its  racist 
policy  of  segregation  despite  world 
condemnation.  It  has  ignored  world 
opinion,  just  as  it  has  ignored  the 
human  rights  of  its  nonwhite  popula- 
tion. It  is  time  to  give  greater  force  to 
our  own  beliefs  in  this  matter.  We  can 
do  that  by  voting  in  favor  of  the  Gray 
amendment. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  in  this 
body  and  elsewhere  that  hope  we  can 
persuade  South  Africa  to  relax  its 
apartheid  policy  by  continued  com- 
merce With  that  nation.  I  do  not  share 
that  view.  Despite  limited  sanctions, 
despite  earlier  boycotts,  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  has  persisted  in  its 
brutally  racist  policies.  It  has  made 
only  token  concessions. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
South  Africa  has  continued  to  in- 
crease. In  1950.  U.S.  direct  investment 
amounted  to  only  $140  million  and  in 
1961  only  $353  million.  Today,  howev- 
er. U.S.  investment  exceeds  $2.6  bil- 
lion. 

As  long  as  that  trend  continues,  as 
long  as  the  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  treat  South  Africa  as  any 
other  nation  for  purposes  of  invest- 
ment, there  will  be  no  concessions 
from  the  South  African  Government, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  apartheid. 

During  the  past  3  years,  this  admin- 
istration has  tried  various  carrot  and 
stick  approaches  to  South  Africa,  but 
those  attempts  have  utterly  failed  to 
change  circumstances  in  that  racially 
torn  country.  Apartheid  remains  un- 
changed. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
this  amendment  goes  too  far.  Again,  I 
disagree.  This  amendment  will  not 
affect  the  export-import  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South 
Africa.  It  will  not  require  American 
companies  to  divest  themselves  of  any 
South  African  operations.  It  will  not 
prohibit  the  reinvestment  of  profits 
earned  by  firms  currently  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  a  care- 
fully crated  amendment.  It  will  .serve 
as  a  strong  message  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  but  it  will  not  work 
any  unjustice  on  American  firms  or  in- 
dividuals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  vote  that 
will  further  the  cau,se  of  racial  equali- 
ty: it  is  a  vote  for  human  decency.  It  is 
the  least  that  we  can  do  to  aid  millions 
of  South  Africans  struggling  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 


b\  the  (ii.stiiiguished  gentleman  froiti 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gray,  to  have  this 
Nation  take  a  dctinitive  and  perhaps 
con.si.'-tfnt  pcsitioii  ai^ainst  the  morally 
rcpusziiaiit  apartheid  policies  in  South 
-Africa 

The  (ira.v  :tir,ciidnient  would  bar  all 
iH-A  iir. cstment  in  South  Africa  by 
r  .s  tirnis  or  individuals.  The  amend- 
inrnt  clearly  defines  the  parameters  of 
A  hat  is  considered  a  new  investment. 
It  includes  loans  or  rximsions  of 
<Tedit  for  the  establishnu-nt  of  a  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  including  subsidi- 
aries or  branches  of  such  enterprises. 
It  also  includes  investing  funds  in  ex- 
i.'^tinp  enterprises  in  South  Africa  in- 
cluding loans  or  any  other  types  of 
credit.  The  amendment  wa-s  carefully 
developed  so  a-s  not  to  infringe  upon 
cxistmi'  it!'. '■.irnriii.'- 

Thus  i.s  a  tu.^tcjrir  day  in  the  House  for 
we  are  putting  more  than  our  rhetoric 
forward  against  the  policies  m  South 
Africa.  South  Africa  is  the  only  nation 
m  the  world  which  practices-and  more 
importantly  which  legally  sanctions  ra 
cial  discrimination  and  .segregation. 
The  result  is  a  form  of  severe  economic 
oppression  of  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  nonwhite  population  in  South  Afri- 
ca. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  minor 
player  in  the  economy  of  South 
Africa.  Currently  there  are  more  than 
300  U.S.  subsidiaries  operating  there 
with  investments  totaling  some  S2.6 
billion.  Private  and  public  sector  bank 
loans  from  U.S.  banks  to  South  Africa 
total  $3.7  billion.  All  told  we  are  the 
.second-largest  source  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa. 

'That  is  the  critical  issue  before  us. 
An  we  with  our  investment  serving  to 
itliuw  the  racism  and  discrimination  so 
,  ii.l.mic  to  South  Africa  to  continue 
and  floun.sh''  Is  it  that  U.S.  invest- 
in-  iit  has  no  morality?  Do  we  send  a 
Signal  to  the  world  that  we  are  toler- 
ant of  these  practices'^  The  United 
States  has  taken  great  strides  to 
combat  discrimination  in  our  Nation— 
we  should  expect  the  same  commit- 
ment when  our  funds  are  involved. 

To  me  this  amendment  sends  the 
proper  signal  to  South  Africa  and  the 
world.  It  demonstrates  a  consistency 
of  commitment  which  we  need  if  we 
are  to  root  out  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  world.  It  must  be 
passed  today.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLABZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz;  Page 
63.  line  24.  insert  "other  than  an  individual' 
after  "person". 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 


committee and  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ly  member. 

It  would  simply  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  a  violation  of  that  section  of 
title  III  relating  lo  the  sale  or  the  pur- 
chase of  Krugerrands.  insofar  as  an  in- 
dividual violates  the  section,  that  indi- 
vidual would  not  be  subjected  to  the 
criminal  penalties  that  are  contained 
in  the  act.  and  they  would  only  have 
civil  penalties  imposed  against  them. 
The  inclusion  of  the  cnminal  penalties 
for  an  individual  violation  of  the  Kru- 
gerrand  provision  was  the  result  of  an 
oversight  in  the  original  drafting  of 
title  III.  and  this  is  designed  to  correct 
it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
d(  rstand  the  aniendment  to  be  techni- 
cal and  conforming,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
lection  to  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
t  ime. 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  so-called  Solarz 
amendment  which  provides  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Sullivan  Principles 
against  multinational  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa. 

I  do  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  be- 
lieve strong  action  by  the  Congress 
will  have  an  influence  on  other  coun- 
tries wilh  corporations  doing  business 
in  South  Africa.  Just  as  the  creation 
of  the  Sullivan  Principles  themselves 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  American  com- 
panies to  bring  about  changes  m  their 
plants,  factories  and  mines  in  South 
Africa,  so  congressional  adoption  of 
them  into  law  will,  I  believe,  have  a 
domino  effect  on  other  nations. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  we  are  looking 
for  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
itself  to  respond  to  the  international 
call  for  abandonment  of  its  cruel  and 
racist  policy  of  apartheid.  The  United 
States  should  be  a  leader  in  this  move- 
ment. 

And  it  is  not  a  hopeless  quest,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Just  as  years  of  public  out- 
rage brought  about  the  eradication  of 
Jim  Crow  laws  in  our  country,  so  too 
there  are  sonie  positive  changes  taking 
place  in  South  Africa.  As  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  the 
Sullivan  Principles  wrote  last  May  in 
the  Washington  Post,  in  the  6  years 
since  the  principles  were  initiated  at  a 
time  when  blacks  were  not  even  legal- 
ly considered  employees  in  South 
Africa,  significant  changes  have  oc- 
curred including:  Desegregation  of 
plants  in  spite  of  apartheid  laws, 
blacks  joining  whites  in  skilled  job 
training  programs  and  black  trade 
unions  being  recognized. 

But  as  Reverend  Sullivan  goes  on  lo 
say. 


In  my  opinion,  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  principles  has  been  effective,  but  is  not 
getting  the  desired  results  quickly  enough. 
More  enforcement  is  needed.  As  I  have  testi- 
fied before  congressional  committees  on  sev- 
eral occasions:  The  full  compliance  with  the 
principles  of  all  American  companies  with 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
should  be  made  mandatory  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  backed  up  with  embargoes, 
lax  penalties,  sanctions,  loss  of  government 
contracts  and  any  other  effective  means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  this  effort  to  achieve  racial 
equality  in  South  Africa,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  Solarz  amendment  and  the 
committee  bill.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MC  KINNEY 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  ai-nendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  arnendment. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  McKinney  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKinney: 
Page  57.  strike  out  lines  15  through  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not 
export  any  goods  or  technology  directly  or 
indirectly  to  South  Africa."". 

Page  58.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "exports  any 
goods  or  technology  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1)". 

Page  59.  line  2.  strike  out  "'(1)(A)  of  this 
subsection."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
and  this  paragraph." 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  Banking  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  which 
became  title  III  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  one  of  the  sanctions  against  U.S. 
companies  for  noncompliance  with  the 
fair  employment  regulations  would  be 
to  prohibit  the  u.se  by  that  company  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Gray, 
and  congratulate  them  for  their  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  important  to  have 
strong  penalties  for  noncompliance  by 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa. 
With  respect  to  the  Eximbank  the 
House  acted  in  1978  to  prohibit  any 
Exim  credit  in  support  of  any  export 
which  would  contribute  to  maintain- 
ing or  enforcing  South  African  apart- 
heid. I  do  not  propose  to  alter  this  pro- 
hibition in  any  way. 

To  extend  the  prohibition  through- 
out the  world  strikes  me  as  being  too 
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stntrt-  howc'.cr  It  also  might  cause 
unaiitK  ipatt  (1  ul.ersc  economic  re- 
-;iU.-,  fur  :i!h>T  ii.i'inii.  an-l  for  our  for- 
>-[^:i\  Tiuir  M'.  ,ifr..ini';v:i'  simply  re- 
i.io'.'N  Mm  r>!'  r-  -><  -  '^i  the  use  of  the 
F;\p.,r'  Import  Ha;,K  ..rvices.  The  ex- 
istiiu;  .rt;ai  t);ir  against  any  Exim  loans 
or  cr-iii'  -  bv\n^  used  to  benefit  apart- 
heid or  South  Afric-a  remains  in  force 
as  it  should 

During  his  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee  my  friend,  Mr. 
SOSAIS.  Stated  that  he  thought  the 
penalties  for  noncompliance  in  this 
legislation  are  pretty  strong,  even 
without  the  provision  involving  the 
Eximbank.  With  his  support  and  coop- 
eration I  developed  this  amendment 
which  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt. 

As  I  said,  my  amendment  has  Mr. 
SoLARZ'  approval  and  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  it  is  noncontroversial 
and  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  just  want  to  say  that  I  support  his 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  which  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  when  this  was  considered 
by  the  Banking  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  I  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  chairman  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  understand 
it  is  conforming  in  nature,  and  that 
the  author  of  title  III  approves  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Connecticut   (Mr.    McKin- 

NEY). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  title  III  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  a  section  of  the  bill  containing 
measures  to  help  distance  the  United 
States  from  South  Africa's  racist  re- 
gime, and  all  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  thereto.  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  this  legislation, 
legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  restore  the  prohibition  on  sales 
of  certain  items  to  the  military,  police 
and  other  agencies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  and  the  amendment 
to  prohibit  new  corporate  investment 
in  South  Africa. 

These  measures  will  .serve  as  a  coun- 
terforce   to   the   discredited   policy   of 


con.siiuciue  engagement  which  the 
United  States  has  extended  to  South 
Africa  during  the  past  several  years. 
Under  constructive  engagement,  re- 
pression and  misery  have  intensified 
for  South  Africa's  nonwhites,  al- 
though the  policy  was  intended  to  in- 
fluence that  nation  to  modify  the 
apartheid  system  and  end  its  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  Namibia.  Instead,  condi- 
tions are  deteriorating  for  South  Afri- 
ca's blacks  who  are  being  stripped  of 
their  citizenship  and  forced  into  deso- 
late, poverty-stricken  homelands. 

As  a  result  of  constructive  engage- 
ment, the  United  States  is  now  impli- 
cated in  the  escalating  violence  of  the 
region.  Throughout  Africa,  the  United 
States  is  viewed  as  a  friend  of  the  to- 
talitarian regime  in  South  Africa  and 
an  ally  in  its  scheme  to  delay  inde- 
pendence for  Namibia  and  further 
reenforce  the  apartheid  system.  Black 
leaders  in  South  Africa  and  through- 
out the  continent  have  appealed  to 
the  United  States  to  put  pressure  on 
Pretoria  before  it  is  too  late.  I  believe 
it  is  urgent  that  we  embark  on  a  new 
course  of  action  in  South  Africa.  With 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  we  could  dcmon- 
.strate  that  the  United  States  does  not 
support  a  system  that  withholds  civil, 
political  and  human  rights  on  the 
basis  of  ones  skin  color. 

Title  III  of  the  act  would  establish 
legally  enforceable  fair  employment 
standards  for  American  firms  operat- 
ing in  South  Africa  with  more  than  20 
employees,  prohibit  U.S.  bank  loans  to 
the  South  Africa  Government  and  its 
parastatals— except  for  loans  for  edu- 
cational, housing,  and  health  facilities 
available  without  discrimination  in 
areas  open  to  all  groups— and  ban  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  the 
Krugerrand  or  other  South  African 
gold  coins. 

The  employment  .standards  are  es- 
sentially a  mandated  version  of  the 
voluntary  Sullivan  code  that  was  im- 
plemented in  the  mid-1970's.  Approxi- 
mately 350  American  firms  with  more 
than  100,000  workers  operate  in  South 
Africa,  but  one  half  of  them  have  not 
signed  and  one-third  of  the  signatories 
have  failed  to  implement  the  volun- 
tary code.  The  standards  include  racial 
integration  at  the  workplace,  equal 
pay,  minimum  wage  standards,  more 
nonwhites  in  administration,  labor 
union  recognition,  and  fair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Title  III  would  also  ban  U.S.  bank 
loans  to  South  Africa,  which  is  impor- 
tant becau.se  the  Government  of  that 
nation  cites  these  loans  as  evidence 
that  it  is  respectable  and  creditworthy. 
Thus,  the  loans,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  $600  million  in  1982.  help 
to  reenforce  apartheid. 

The  third  major  provision  of  title  III 
is  to  ban  the  importation  of  the  Kru- 
gerrand The  Krugerrand  is  the  larg- 
est   selling    gold    coin    in    the    United 


States,  due  to  vigorous  advertising  by 
the  South  African  Government.  It 
provides  South  Africa  with  income 
that  helps  maintain  apartheid.  Critics 
say  this  impinges  on  free  trade,  but 
this  argument  becomes  meaningless  in 
the  context  of  the  denial  of  far  more 
basic  freedoms. 

Opponents  of  these  measures  also 
claim  that  we  are  imposing  sanctions 
selectively,  ignoring  other  nations  that 
violate  human  rights.  However,  there 
is  no  other  nation  in  the  world  where 
racism  is  entrenched  in  the  constitu- 
tion, the  political  system,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  that  govern  ones 
every  move.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  has  not  hesitated  to  impose 
stringent  trade  and  banking  restric- 
tions on  other  nations,  including  Cam- 
bodia, North  Korea,  Iran.  Rhodesia. 
Central  African  Republic,  and  Uganda. 
We  have  not  acted  against  all  nations 
that  violate  human  rights  but  this  in 
no  way  justifies  failure  to  act  against 
South  Africa.. 

Both  the  Berman  provision  prohibit- 
ing sales  of  nonlethal  weapons  to  the 
South  African  military,  police  and 
other  government  agencies,  and  the 
Gray  amendment  to  prohibit  new  cor- 
porate investment  in  South  Africa 
would  reemphasize  our  opposition  to 
apartheid.  The  weapons  sales  prohibi- 
tion was  lifted  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration in  1982  and  should  be  restored. 
The  ban  on  new  investments  would 
also  guard  against  U.S.  involvement  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  in  case  of 
civil  violence.  Under  South  Africa  law, 
foreign  corporations  must  give  the 
Government  access  to  their  facilities 
during  national  disruptions. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  collec- 
tively offer  an  opportunty  to  redirect 
U.S.  relations  with  South  Africa— to 
embark  upon  a  course  of  action  con- 
sistent not  only  with  American  beliefs 
in  freedom  and  equality  but  with  na- 
tional security  interests,  since  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  drastic  change 
is  on  the  way  in  South  Africa.  Thus, 
our  American  tradition  of  democracy, 
our  national  .security  interests  and  our 
compa.ssion  for  the  long  suffering  of 
nonwhites  in  South  Africa  should 
compel  us  to  approve  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measures  introduced  by  Congressmen 
SoLARZ.  Berman.  and  Gray  and  to 
oppose  any  weakening  or  damaging 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  III.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio).  who  has  an 
amendment  that  provides  a  new  title. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  ANNUNZIO 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amtndment  offered  by  Mr.  Annunzio: 
Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill; 


TITl.K  IV-SOVIET  UNION 
GOLD  COINS 

Sec.  401,  No  person,  including  any  bank 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  may  import  into  the  United  States 
any  gold  coin  minted  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Governemnl  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

enforcement;  penalties 

Sec  402,  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  compliance  witli 
the  provisions  of  section  401,  including - 

ID  issuing  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  section 
401; 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
401  and  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( I)  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  ha-s 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  section 
401  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  refer 
ring  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action;  and 

(4)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  ha.'; 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pcr.son  has  fur 
nished  the  Secretary  with  false  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  .section  401.  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action. 

(bKl)  Any  person,  other  than  an  individ 
ual,  that  violates  section  401  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  section  401 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  gold  coins  involved. 

(cXl)  Whenever  a  person  violates  section 
401  of  this  Act- 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know 
ingly  and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  con.sti- 
tuting  a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  TITLE 

Sec.  403.  This  title  shall  apply  to  any 
person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  un- 
dertaken any  tran.saction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

COOPERATION  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES 

Sec  404.  (a)  Each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  taking  steps  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's functions  under  this  title. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  405.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  -Secrelary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


Mr.  .ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois':' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tragic  massacre  of  American  marines 
and  sailors  in  Lebanon  has  sickened 
the  American  people.  The  situation  In 
Lebanon  demands  strong  and  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
But  we  must  not  let  what  happened 
in  L.ebanon  make  us  forget  that  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  61  innocent  Americans 
were  murdered  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment when  Korean  Air  Line  flight  007 
was  attacked  by  Soviet  fighter  planes. 
and  in  all  269  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren died. 

The  Ru.ssians  and  hopeful  that  the 
Beirut  ma.ssacre  will  draw  attention 
awav  from  the  Korean  airline  downing 
and  that  there  will  be  less  clamor  in 
this  country  to  take  action  against  the 
Ru.ssians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  forget 
what  happened  on  Korean  flight  007. 
We  cannot  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  the  Russians  are  anything  but 
murderers.  The  entire  concept  of  their 
political  regime  is  based  on  fear,  in- 
timidation and  murder.  The  Russian 
Communists  are  never  going  to 
change.  And  while  I  stand  here  today 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  American  lives 
in  Beirut.  I  know  that  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  let  that  situation  be 
used  to  draw  our  attention  away  from 
the  Ru.ssian  murderers. 

This  amendment  bans  the  importa- 
tion of  gold  coins  from  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  United  States.  Over 
the  past  4';;  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exported  nearly  $46  million  worth 
of  gold  coins  to  our  country.  These 
coins  are  used  to  raise  much  needed 
hard  currency  for  trade  with  the  West. 
While  I  doubt  any  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans would  now  buy  Soviet  coins,  the 
Russians  will  surely  count  on  Ameri- 
cans forgetting  the  tragedy  as  time 
pas.ses.  The  ban  on  these  coins  will 
assure  that  we  will  not  forget.  There 
will  not  be  a  return  to  business  as 
usual  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues on  its  current  course. 

These  Soviet  coins  represent  blood 
money.  They  are  stained  with  the 
blood"  of  the  269  innocent  people  who 
were  murdered  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  They  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  forced  labor  used  to  mine 
the  gold  And  they  are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  countless  millions  the 
Soviet  Government  has  killed  over  the 
65-year  course  of  its  reign. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  time  we  stop 
sending  American  dollars  to  pay  Rus- 
sian fighter  pilots  to  shoot  down  un- 
armed civilian  airplanes.  Over  the  past 
few  weeks  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 


this  House  repeatedly,  urging  stronger 
measures  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  callous  murder  of  innocent  people. 
This  is  one  measure  we  can  take  now, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions concerning  this  amendment, 
again  on  procedural  matters.  In  this 
case  we  are  today  debating  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  and  this  is  an 
import  control  matter. 
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It  really  properly  belongs  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  import  issues. 

Second,  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  would  ban  the  import  of  gold 
coins  from  Russia.  I  do  not  think  that 
amounts  to  a  great  deal,  but  we  have 
just  taken  action  on  title  III.  which 
will  place  a  ban  on  the  import  of  Kru- 
gerrand gold  coins  from  South  Africa. 
I  am  not  sure  ultimately  who  we  are 
really  hurting,  whether  we  are  hurting 
the  Russians  in  this  case  or  hurting 
the  mom  and  pop  coin  collectors  in  the 
United  States:  but  in  any  case,  if  that 
is  the  wish  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  this  body,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  PAUL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  ANNUNZIO 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Paul  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Annunzio:  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment.  insert  'AND  OTHER 
WARSAW      PACT      COUNTRIES"      after 

TITLE  IV-SOVIET  UNION  ". 

In  section  401  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  amendment.  in.sert  "(ar 
after  401.  "  and  add  the  following  at  the 
end  of  section  401: 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Slates  Government  may  make  any 
loan  directly  or  through  a  foreign  subsidiary 
to  the  government  of  any  Warsaw  Pact 
country  or  to  any  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  organization  which  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  of  any  such 
country,  as  determined  under  regulations 
issued  bv  the  Secretary, 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  -shall  not  apply  to 
anv  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  apply 
to  anv  renewal  of  any  loan  or  extension  of 
credit  unless  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
such  renewal  are  specifically  set  forth  in  an 
agreement  executed  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BONKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

Record.  ,  .    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment 

Mr  CjIBBONS  .Mi  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order,  as  well.  Let  the 
gentleman  have  his  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  'Mr.  Paul)  is  recognized 
;iir  S  minutes. 

Mi  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
;iiiit  lulment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  It 
changes  the  title  and  includes  "and 
other  Warsaw  countries". 

What  it  does,  is  it  cuts  off  all  govern- 
ment departmental  or  agency  loans  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  time 
where  we  have  acute  confrontation 
with  the  expansion  of  communism.  We 
have  just  seen  in  recent  days  the  inva- 
sion of  an  island  to  overthrow  a  Marx- 
ist dictatorship,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  extend  many  subsidized  loans 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

We  know  that  all  funds  are  fungible 
and  when  funds  get  into  the  hands  of 
Soviet  bloc  nations,  it  means  it  gets 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets,  who 
then  are  quite  capable  of  transferring 
funds  to  their  Cuban  partners,  who 
then  can  subsidize  and  play  games 
down  in  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  Cen- 
tral America;  so  I  think  this  is  a  very 
appropriate  amendment. 

This  means  that  we  would  not  be  ex- 
tending credit  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. I  feel  this  is  a  very  appropriate 
thing  to  do  in  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  weeks. 

We  have  seen  a  Korean  airliner  shot 
down  by  the  Soviets.  We  talk  real 
tough,  though  we  continue  the  loans 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

I  believe  we  should  cut  off  all  these 
loans,  and  yet  we  are  promoting  and 
actually  encouraging  and  expanding 
these  loans  to  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  one  breath  we 
can  confront  them  in  a  military  sense 
and  in  another  breath  expand  the 
loans  to  the  Soviets. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment,  believing  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  proper 
American  course  to  take  and  say  that 
it  is  no  longer  feasible  nor  wi.se  for  the 
American  people  to  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize by  low  interest  rates  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations:  so  this  I  see  a.s  a  perfect 
opportunity  on  a  bill  dealing  with  ex- 
ports to  make  this  point  and  make  this 
issue  and  see  that  these  loans  are  cut 
off. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  Paul 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  Annunzio  amend- 


ment and  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PAUL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAHIMAN'  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  very  appropriate  to  the  bill.  We  are 
dealing  with  exports.  This  has  to  do 
with  exports  and  our  subsidizing  of 
the  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  nations 

It  is  appropriate  to  the  Annunzio 
amendment  because  the  title  will  be 
changed.  The  title  does  not  limit  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  dealing  with  coins, 
but  when  I  change  the  title,  it  does 
then  permit  us  to  deal  with  a  broader 
aspect  of  trade  and.  in  particular,  the 
subsidized  trade  that  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  rule  XVI.  clause  7.  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  it  is  required  that 
amendments  must  be  germane  to  the 
subject. 

I  note  here  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  new  title  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  which 
refers  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  refers 
to  gold  coins. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  in- 
troduced an  amendment  which  refers 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  half  a  dozen 
or  more  other  countries,  known  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  deals  not  with 
gold  coins,  but  with  loan  authority 
and  the  prohibition  of  extensions  of 
credit  that  relate  to  agencies  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

It  follows  exactly  a  previous  ruling 
that  would  say  an  amendment  relating 
to  primary  elections  in  a  bill  dealing 
with  general  elections  would  al.so  be 
nongermane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
declare  the  amendment  out  of  order 
under  rule  XVI.  clause  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  respond  to 
the  point  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
deals  only  with  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portation of  gold  coins  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  whereas  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul)  deals  with  a  different  sub- 
ject, namely,  loans  to  any  Warsaw 
Pact  country. 


It  is  clearly  not  germane  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and.  therefore,  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  MINETA,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3231.  the  Export 
Administration  Act  amendments.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  achievement 
of  long-term  economic  growth  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  Govern- 
ment policies  which  remove  export  dis- 
incentives and  encourage  a  dynamic 
export  sector  in  this  economy. 

The  primary  objective  of  our  export 
control  legislation  is  and  must  contin- 
ue to  be  the  protection  of  U.S.  nation- 
al security  interests.  However,  in  pur- 
suing this  objective  we  must  minimize 
the  disruptive  effects  on  U.S.  export- 
ers and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  ef- 
fective multilateral  controls.  We  must 
recognize  that  to  remain  globally  com- 
petitive America  cannot  take  a  cava- 
lier attitude  toward  exporting.  In  the 
high  technology  field.  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  newly  industri- 
alized countries  are  highly  competitive 
with  the  United  States.  We  do  not  en- 
hance our  national  security  by  at- 
tempting to  unilaterally  control  items 
which  are  readily  available  from  these 
competing  nations. 

This  point  was  dramatically  con- 
firmed by  the  State  Departments 
leading  East-West  trade  expert.  Mr. 
William  A.  Root,  who  is  resigning  his 
post  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  East- 
West  Trade  because  of  the  Defense 
Department's  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  U.S.  allies  on  matters  of  export 
control. 

Indeed,  the  mo.st  compelling  reason 
for  seeking  a  sound  and  rational 
export  control  policy  is  our  long-term 
security  interests.  Our  military  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  commercial 
breakthroughs  in  high  technology 
products.  If  we  have  ineffective  con- 
trols, which  inhibit  our  businesses,  we 
may  be  jeopardizing  our  long-term 
preeminence  in  the  high  technology 
field.  Certainly  there  are  few  who 
doubt  the  direct  correlation  between  a 
strong  and  innovative  American  econo- 
my, and  an  America  that  can  guaran- 
tee its  security. 

Another  unique  difficulty  in  control- 
ling high  technology  commodities  is 
the  fact  that  today's  advanced,  highly 
sophisticated  product  is  tomorrows 
mass  market  item.  Our  control  proce- 
dures should  take  this  into  account 
and  exhibit  the  flexibility  to  adapt 
quickly  to  the  rapidly  changing  cir- 
cumstances which  should  determine 
whether  an  item  is  controlled. 

How  we  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  this  Nation's 
economy  for  years  to  come.  We  are 
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laced  \>.ith  the  rhallciiMc  c*  ta-sliionii-i^; 
a  law  whic'li  respond.-  to  the  concern.'; 
and  diffiruHic.s  faced  by  US.  export- 
.  rs.  without  jeopardizing  national  se- 
cuntv  The  bill  before  us  today  will 
enabi>  us  to  meet  this  challenge,* 
•  Mr  P'RE:NZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
itiaiik  rnv  colleague.  Mr.  Honker,  for 
calling  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
Hiith  amendment,  now  the  Hutlo  lan- 
guage which  wa-s  pa.ssed  by  us  in  com- 
nuit.e  last  week.  Since  the  original 
H'lil.  amendment  wa.^  amended  or  sub- 
si  iiuted  three  limes.  I  believe  that 
ih<  r<  mav  have  been  a  few  of  us  who 
■A ere  not  wholly  aware  of  exactly  what 
we  were  voting  for  or  against.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain just  what  was  pa.ssed. 

The  Hutto  revi.sed  Roth  amendment 
is  not  an  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent law.  It  is  a  .status  quo  amendment 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  au- 
thority to  require  export  licenses  if  he 
or  she  determines  they  are  likely  to  be 
diverted  to  an  adversary  nation.  Ap- 
plied to  the  current  administration,  we 
can  expect  just  as  many  licenses  as  is 
the  case  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues overturn  this  Roth/Hutto  lan- 
guage. The  language  offered  in  the 
Bonker  bill  provided  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  proper  balance  of  national 
security  emphasis  and  export  promo- 
tion. 

The  bill  has  a  greatly  strengthened 
enforcement  section.  Penalties  for  ille- 
gal shipments  are  much  tougher,  and  I 
believe  they  will  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  those  who  think  they  can  get 
away  with  an  illegal  shipment,  or  act 
as  a  conspirator  in  an  attempt  to 
divert  materials  from  another  country 
to  an  adversary. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce   enforcement    effort    has    been 
strengthened,  and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  Commerce  will  be  able  to 
locate   and   pro.secute   more   offenders 
than  ever  before.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  most  of  the  illegal  ship- 
ments   are    caught     outside    of     the 
export    licensing    process.    They    are 
caught    largely    by    tips    received    by 
Commerce  or  the  CIA.  or  other  agen- 
cies. It  is  true  that  our  allies  at  Cocom 
do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  enforce- 
ment mechanism  as  do  we  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally   difficult    to    pro.secule    of- 
fenders in  other  countries.   However, 
that    is   also    a   separate    issue    which 
should  not  cloud  the  issue  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

Our  Government  must  spend  more 
effort  urging  our  allies  to  develop 
strong  enforcement  systems  such  as 
our  own  and  then  to  use  them.  The 
Bonker  bill  also  seeks  to  beef  up  our 
Cocom  operation  which  should  be 
helpful  in  this  regard. 

Requiring  licenses  for  shipments  to 
our  closest  allies  at  Cocom  is  just  a 
needless  paper  chase  which  has 
bogged  down  our  license  officers  under 


a  pile  ot  license  applications  99  per- 
cent of  which  will  be  approved 
anyway.  Many  of  the  tough  applica- 
tions which  need  to  be  examined  close- 
ly—those to  Eastern  bloc  nations— are 
shuffled  to  the  bottom  to  the  pile. 

Letters  of  credit  are  lost,  or  some  na- 
tions refuse  to  buy  from  us  due  to  the 
length  of  our  licensing  process.  We 
ought  to  free  our  licensing  officers  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  appli- 
cations which  truly  do  have  the  poten- 
tial of  creating  a  militarily  critical 
technology  transfer  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  U.S.  security. 

Under  the  Bonker  bill,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  require  li- 
censes for  certain  end  users  which  are 
suspect  or  known  violators.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  criticism  that  such  a  list 
of  end  users  should  not  be  made 
public,  and  I  would  think  that  some 
system  could  be  developed  that  would 
keep  the  list  confidential.  One  idea 
that  surfaced  recently  was  that  per- 
haps Commerce  could  require  post 
card  notification  of  sales  to  Cocom  na- 
tions which  would  just  list  the  end 
u.ser.  Commerce  could  then  quickly 
flag  those  cards  on  the  end  user  list 
and  contact  the  company  directly  that 
a  license  would  be  required.  Those 
companies  which  do  not  hear  from 
Commerce  within  10  days  of  receipt  of 
the  card  at  Commerce  would  be  free  to 
ship.  This  would  leave  a  modest  paper 
trail  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  from  the  opponents  of 
the  Bonker  bills  national  security  lan- 
guage that  we  should  not  try  to  simpli- 
fy our  law  by  eliminating  licenses  to 
Cocom  countries.  There  is  no  national 
security  risk,  in  my  opinion.  There 
would  only  be  added  emphasis  on  the 
sale  of  critical  technologies  to  those 
countries  not  on  the  Cocom  list.  My 
belief  always  was  that  this  is  where 
the  Export  Administration  Act  was 
supposed  to  make  its  impact  anyway. 

Remember,  we  are  not  eliminating 
any  licenses  which  must  be  made  to 
non-Cocom  countries.  We  are  eliminat- 
ing them  to  our  allies.  If  our  allies 
choose  to  tran.sship  them  to  other  na- 
tions, they  must  obtain  a  license  in 
their  own  countries  and  obtain  Cocom 
approval. 

We  are  not  harming  our  national  se- 
curity. We  are  redirecting  our  empha- 
sis to  the  area  where  it  is  needed 
most-sales  of  militarily  critical  mate- 
rials to  our  adversaries  or  to  countries 
outside  of  Cocom  which  have  a  record 
of  diverting  shipments  to  our  adver- 
saries. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Hutto/Roth 

language.* 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 

amendments? 

Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to 
amend  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  297.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 
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Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Roth  amendment  to  section  106 
dealing  with  exports  to  Cocom  coun- 
tries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vole 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr,     Speaker.     I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  his  request 
is  not  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  10.  strike  out  lines  1 
through  13  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  J  J  I, 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding   at   the   end   thereof   the  following: 

No  authoritv  or  permission  to  export  may 
be  required  under  this  section  before  goods 
or  technology  are  exported  in  the  case  of 
exports  to  a  country  which  maintains 
export  controls  on  such  goods  or  technology 
cooperativelv  with  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  Secretary  (1)  may  require  an 
export  license  for  the  export  of  such  goods 
or  lechnologv  that  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine are  likelv  to  be  directed  to  a  country 
described  in  section  620if)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  (2)  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  exporting  any  good  or 
technology  subject  to  export  controls  under 
this  section  which  is  on  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  that  the  good 
or   technology   not   be   re-exported   to  any 
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country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
under  this  section  without  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary,  through  deliberations  of 
the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
documentation  required  to  carry  out  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
compliance  with  that  clause.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  by  regulation  require  any  person 
exporting  any  goods  or  technology  to  a 
country  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
such  goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  to  notify  the  Department 
of  Commfrr<'  of  'h'>sp  exports.". 

The  SPf-AKF  H  The  question  is  on 
t  hr  uni'  iiiliiU'tU. 

Ihi  jii' stion  was  taken;  and  the 
•Sp.  IK.  r  uii.  unced  that  the  noes  ap- 
;i.,ir-(i  In  Wa:  >■  it. 

M:  K(  M  li  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
tht  •-i.t,  1)11  !!if  ground  that  a  quorum 
•is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  (luorum  is  not  present. 

The  SF'i  .AKKR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  t"'    •  '  ' 

The  s.  •.  ■  i;;t  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  188.  nays 
223.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  425] 

YEAS- 188 

Albosta 

Ooodling 

McDade 

Anderson 

Gradi.son 

MrEwen 

Applegate 

Ouarini 

McGrath 

Archer 

HalPOHi 

McKinney 

Aspin 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  lOHi 

Badham 

Hall.  Sam 

Mulish 

Barnard 

Hammerschmidl 

Molinari 

Bennett 

Hansen  iIDi 

Montgomery 

Bevill 

Hansen  lUTi 

Moorhead 

Bilirakis 

Hart  net  t 

Morri.son  i  WAl 

Bliley 

Hatcher 

Murlha 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Nalrher 

Breaux 

Highlower 

Neal 

Broyhill 

Hiler 

Nelson 

Burton  iINi 

Hilhs 

Nichols 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Olin 

Campbell 

Horlon 

Oxiey 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Packard 

Carr 

Huckaby 

Pa.sha.van 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Pal  man 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Paul 

Cheney 

Hulto 

Pepper 

Clarke 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Conle 

Ireland 

Purse  II 

Cooper 

Jenkins 

Ray 

Courier 

Jones*  NO 

Regula 

Craig 

Jones  (TNI 

Rinaldu 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kasich 

Ritter 

Crane.  Philip 

Kazen 

Robinson 

D' Amours 

Kildee 

Roe 

Daniel 

Kindness 

Roemer 

Daub 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Dai  i.s 

L.agomarsino 

Hoth 

de  la  Gania 

L.atta 

Rowland 

Derrick 

Leath 

Rudd 

DeWine 

Lent 

Ruikso 

Dickinson 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sawyer 

Dorgan 

Lipinski 

Schaeter 

DreicT 

Lloyd 

Si-huize 

Duncan 

Loeffler 

Sen.senbrenner 

Dyson 

Long  (MDi 

Shaw 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lett 

Shelby 

English 

Lujan 

Shumway 

Erdreich 

Lungren 

Shusler 

Erlenborn 

Mark 

Siljander 

Fiedler 

Marlenee 

Sislsky 

Fields 

Martin  (ILi 

Skeen 

Flippo 

Martin  (NC) 

Skelton 

Florio 

Martin  ( NY  1 

Smith  (NJ> 

Fowler 

Ma/.zoli 

Smith.  Denny 

Franklin 

McCain 

Smith.  Robert 

Frost 

McCandless 

Solomon 

Fuqua 

McClo-skey 

Spence 

Oilman 

McCollum 

Staggers 

Gingrich 

McCurdy 

Stump 

Sundqui.st 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCA> 

Brown  iCOi 

Bryant 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Delhi  ms 

Dirk.s 

Dingt'l 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward.s  lALi 

Edward.s  iCAi 

Emerson 

Evans  (lAi 

Evans  ilL( 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Foglietia 

Folev 

Ford  (MI) 


Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams  (OH  I 

Winn 

NAYS-223 

Ford  I  TNI 

Porsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Caydo.s 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

John.son 

Jones  (OKI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lrehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

L>evin 

Levlne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MrHugh 

McKrrnan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Minela 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

M  razek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 


Wise 
Wolf 
Wort  ley 
Yates 

Young  I  AKi 
Young  (FLi 
Young  (MO) 


Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Rlchard.son 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rodmo 

Rostenkowski 

Rotikema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Srhumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Sprat  I 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheal 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Wilson 

Wirlh 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Zablorki 

Z.srhau 
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Burton  (CA) 

Corcoran 

Dowdy 

Gore 

Gramm 

Hance 

Harrl-son 

Holt 


Howard 

Ijevitas 

Livingston 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Morri.son  (CTi 


O'Brien 

Parris 

Pritchard 

Rose 

Simon 

Wyhe 


D  1740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Gramm  for.  with  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut  against. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to    nay." 

Messrs.  CONTE.  PERKINS,  and 
DAUB  changed  their  votes  from  nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
KRI.ENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H.R.  3231.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
Page  27.  line  4.  strike  out  all  that  follows: 

"Sec.  113"  through  line  12.  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsection  (b),  (o.  and  (d) 
as  (a),  <b>.  and  (c)  and  references  thereto  ac- 
cordingly— 

Page  27.  line  13.  after  "the  Act"  in.sert 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a))".  and  strike  the 
word  "further". 

Page  28.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(B)"  on  line  7. 

Page  29.  line  19.  strike  out  "(a),  (b)  and 
(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof— "(a)  and 
(b)". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  would  retain  the  Presidents 
existing  authority  to  impo.se  extrater- 
ritorial export  controls. 

The  limitation  on  the  Presidents  au- 
thority to  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy 
contained  in  .section  113(a)  of  this  bill 
is  untenable.  Moreover,  if  adopted, 
this  provision  could  lead  to  an  export 
of  jobs  from  the  United  States. 

Section  113(a)  removes  from  the 
President  the  authority  to  apply  for- 
eign policy  export  controls  extraterri- 
torially.  His  ability  to  control  exports 
of  U.S.  subsidiaries  operating  abroad 


or  control  the  foreign  origin  product 
of  U.S.  technology  is  eliminated  by 
this  provision.  Thus,  the  President's 
ability  to  respond  effectively  and  rap- 
idly to  international  crises  is  severely 
hampered,  and  his  authority  to  carry 
out  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  undermined. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  section  113(a)  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  bill.  I  can  see 
instances  where  U.S.  companies  will 
relocate  abroad.  Why  would  they  do 
.so?  Simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid  U.S. 
export  control  laws.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  to  other  countries  the  jobs  that 
this  provision  could  take  away  from 
the  American  worker. 

Those  who  argue  for  section  113(a) 
would  claim  that  the  antievasion  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  prevent  U.S. 
companies  from  transferring  their 
businesses  abroad.  I  cannot  accept 
that  argument.  Would  a  company 
intent  on  insuring  that  U.S.  export 
control  laws  not  apply  to  it  signal  to 
those  enforcing  the  act  that  its  pur- 
pose in  moving  offshore  was  to  evade 
U.S.  law?  I  think  not. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  controls  arise  in 
many  different  contexts.  For  example, 
wc  impose  foreign  policy  controls  to 
combat  international  terrorism,  to  pro- 
mote human  rights  and  to  distance 
the  United  States  from  the  hostile  ac- 
tions of  countries  such  as  Libya,  Each 
of  these  controls  requires  extraterri- 
torial application  to  be  effective.  It 
would  not  be  in  our  national  interest 
to  lose  the  ability  to  dissociate  U.S. 
technology  from  the  production  of 
products  overseas  which  could  be  used 
to  facilitate  acts  of  terrorism  or  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Nor  would  it  be  in  our 
interest  to  lose  the  ability  to  control 
the  export  from  other  countries  of 
U.S.  goods  to  assist,  for  example,  ter- 
rorists in  their  repugnant  activities. 

As  I  said  last  week  when  we  were  de- 
bating this  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  cognizant  of  the  need 
to  apply  extraterritorial  foreign  policy 
controls  judiciously.  The  President 
must  retain  his  present  authorities  for 
foreign  policy  controls  to  be  effective. 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port on  this  motion  to  recoinmit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members.  I  believe, 
received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Malcolm  Baldrige.  dated 
October  24.  in  which  he  expre.ssly  sup- 
ports on  behalf  of  the  administration 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions that  I  have  ju.st  offered,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  recommittal  motion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  reforms  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  I  might  add  it  was  reaffirmed 
by  a  vote  of  the  full  House  earlier. 

This  is  the  committee  position. 
What  is  does  essentially  is  it  removes 
the  Presidents  authority  to  apply 
export  controls,  foreign  policy  controls 


that   is  outside  the 


extraterritorially, 
United  States. 

n  1750 
It  does  not  eliminate  the  President's 
authority,  but  it  does  require  congres- 
sional approval  if  he  wants  to  apply 
those  controls  extraterritorially  in  the 
future. 

If  \^e  do  not  reject  this  motion,  we  in 
effect  will  be  placing  U.S.  firms  with 
subsidiaries  in  other  countries  in  an 
awful  dilemma.  On  the  other  hand, 
thev  are  expected  to  comply  with  U.S. 
law" which  .says,  in  effect,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  terminate  the  con- 
tracts. On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
to  comply  with  the  resident  country's 
laws  in  which  they  are  located  which 
say  in  effect,  honor  the  contracts. 

And  in  our  last  episode  with  the 
Yamal  pipeline  many  of  our  firms 
were  placed  in  this  terrible  dilemma. 

It  is  also  adding  to  our  growing  repu- 
tation of  being  an  unreliable  supplier 
in  a  fiercely  competitive  world  econo- 
my. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Congress  mu.st  bite  the 
bullet  and  choose  between  exports  and 
foreign  policy  gestures  on  this  provi- 
sion more  than  any  other  that  is  in 
the  law. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee's  po- 
sition is  fully  supported  by  the  entire 
business  community  and  by  the  AFL- 
CIO, 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reject  this  motion  is 
a  pro  export  vote. 
I  urge  a  "no  "  on  the  motion. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  with  instructions  to  strike  the 
bill  language  limiting  the  President's 
authority  to  impose  export  controls 
extraterritorially.  We  have  already 
voted  once  against  an  amendment 
which  would  have  deleted  that  lan- 
guage. Further,  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  does  allow  such  extra- 
territorial application,  if  agreed  to  by 
joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Our  companies  and  our  allies  still 
have  not  let  us  forget  their  vehement 
opposition  to  U.S.  controls  extended  to 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  abroad 
to  prohibit  sales  to  the  building  of  the 
Yamal  pipeline.  There  was  great  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  we  had  the  au- 
thority to  impose  such  restrictions. 
and  if  we  did.  why  we  would  take  such 
an  action  which  seemed  so  wrongfully 
aimed  at  companies  which  are  under 
the  laws  of  other  countries.  In  many 
cases,  we  were  asking  those  companies 
to  choose  between  conflicting  laws  of 
their  country  of  residence  and  country 
of  company  headquarters.  If  other  na- 
tions look  the  same  action  in  our 
country,  we  would  be  outraged. 

Rather  than  take  this  dra.stic  action, 
we   should    have   consulted   with    our 


allies  and  requested  their  participation 
in  the  export  controls.  Without  coop- 
eration of  our  allies,  nobody  believes 
that  controls  can  ever  be  effective  and 
therefore  should  not  be  extended  at 
all. 

Countries  which  do  not  agree  with 
our  export  control  policy  will  only  be 
too  quick  to  make  a  sale  we  have  given 
up.  Why  should  we  condemn  a  foreign 
subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company  to  watch 
its  closest  competitor  in  its  country  of 
residence  make  a  sale  that  it  cannot? 
It  is  irrational  to  accept  self-inflicted 
wounds  to  no  good  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand  the  committee's 
language  is  sensible.  It  leaves  the  door 
open  for  congressional  approval  of  ex- 
traterritorial controls  should  the  situ- 
ation warrant  it,  but  it  would  deny 
such  controls  when  Congress  believes 
they  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country. 

It  can  be  argued  the  President 
should  have  flexibility  to  impose  con- 
trols on  our  own  companies,  but  it 
makes  little  sense  to  extend  that  flexi- 
bility to  companies  under  jurisdiction 
of  other  nations.  Our  role  should  only 
be  an  attempt  to  convince  other  coun- 
tries to  act  with  us  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions w  hen  controls  may  be  considered 
desirable. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  motion  which 
would  remove  the  prohibition  of  extra- 
territorial export  controls. 

Last  May,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reviewed  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  concluded  the 
President  should  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  impose  extraterritorial  controls. 
This  provision  threatens  to  recreate 
the  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
pipeline  sanctions  last  year.  In  that 
dispute,  the  United  States  found  that 
the  strain  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
was  greater  than  their  measured 
impact  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  complete  the  Yamal  pipeline. 
This  measure  would  create  the  fol- 
lowing dangers  for  the  United  States: 

It  weakens  the  ability  of  the  West- 
ern alliance  to  establish  a  common 
policy  on  East-West  trade.  Extraterri- 
torial sanctions  create  political  resent- 
ment which  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  agreement  and  support  from 
our  allies  when  seeking  to  limit  the 
flow  of  advanced  technology  through 
the  Cocom  process. 

It  creates  the  danger  of  retaliation 
against  U.S.  trade  by  our  allies. 

It  causes  divisions  in  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance which  the  Soviet  Union  can  ex- 
ploit. 
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Mr  Speaker,  this  provision  poses  a 
danger  of  dividing  us  from  our  allies 
while  benefiting  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  therefore  urge  the 
M'  mhrr:  fo  oppose  this  motion. 

Mr  HoNKKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  timt 

The  SPt  AKl  K  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

'{'■:•  \'    A  I.   :.' '    -hjection. 

i  ill  Si'LAKt.ii.  The  question  is  on 
!h.'  motion  to  recommit. 

Ihe  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  124.  nays 
285.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4261 

YEAS- 124 

ApplfKatr 

Hertel 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Hiler 

Pat  man 

Berman 

Hilli.s 

Petri 

Bilirakis 

Hopkins 

Porter 

BlilfV 

Hubbard 

Pursell 

Broomfipid 

Hughes 

Ray 

Brown  <COi 

Hunter 

Regula 

Broyhill 

Hulto 

Rinaldo 

Burton  iINi 

Hyde 

Ritler 

Byron 

Ireland 

Robin.son 

Camplx-ll 

Kxsirti 

Rogers 

Carney 

Kramer 

Roth 

Chappie 

iJiFalce 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Lagumarsino 

Sfhaefer 

Coals 

Latla 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MOi 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Courier 

Lewis  (FLl 

Shaw- 

Craig 

Lloyd 

Shumway 

Crane.  Daniel 

Loeffler 

Shusler 

Crane.  Philip 

Lott 

Siljander 

D' Amours 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Skelton 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith  iNJ) 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Denny 

DeWine 

Martin  (ILi 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickin-son 

Martin  (NCi 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Duncan 

McCain 

Spence 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Stump 

Erlenborn 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Evans ( lA  i 

McDade 

Valentine 

Fiedler 

McEwcn 

Walgren 

Fields 

McGralh 

Walker 

Forsylhe 

McKernan 

Watkins 

Franklin 

Miller  (OHi 

Weaver 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Oilman 

MonlKomery 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Moor  head 

Worlley 

Cradison 

Neal 

Young  1 AK) 

Har«en  (ID) 

Nielson 

Young  (FL) 

Han.sen(UT) 

Oxley 

Hartnell 

Packard 
NAYS- 285 

Ackerman 

Annunzio 

Bateman 

Addabbo 

Anthony 

Bales 

Akaka 

Archer 

Bedell 

Albosta 

Aspin 

Bellenson 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Bennett 

Anderson 

Barnard 

Bcreulcr 

Andrews  (NO 

Barnes 

Belhune 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barllelt 

BevtII 

Biaggi 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

BO.SCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA  > 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

de  la  Gar/,a 

Dellum.s 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  lALi 

Edwards  (CA I 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans iIL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  I  MI) 

Ford  I TN ) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  iIN> 

Hall  (OH) 


UMI 


Breaux 

Burton  (CA) 

Corcoran 

Dowdy 

Gore 

Gramm 

Hance 

Harrison 


Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  ( TN  i 

Kaplur 

Kaslenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogov.sek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lealh 

L«"hman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levlne 

Lewis  (CAi 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  iCAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  ( WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ob«'rstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ol  linger 

Owens 

Panel  ta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rm-mer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  HA) 

Smith  (NEl 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Sprat  t 

SI  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Slratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 

Thom.-us  (CAi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whillaker 

Whilten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wil.son 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yales 

Yalron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-24 


Holt 

Howard 

L<>vitas 

Lipinski 

Living-ston 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell 


Moakley 
Morrison  (CT) 
O  Brien 
Parr  IS 
Pritchard 
Rose 
Simon 
Wylie 


D  1800 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote 
from    yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  PORTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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lOH-j  ANN'T'AT  mi'C^RT  OF  NA- 
1  U  )NAi  AI  i\  l.-(  '\<\  COUNCIL 
ON  ADUIl  !  !)i(  A  I  ION- MES- 
SAGE FROM  \\\l  ri;i-,SIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  October 
27.  1983.) 


AUTHORIZI.NCj  I  hi.  LLl-.liK  lo 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  3231. 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3231)  to 
amend  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  crossrefer- 
ences.  and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  to  reflect  the  action  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill,  H.R.  3231, 
which  was  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACT 


EXPORT  AUMIM.-  i  !;A  !  1 

OF  1979   1   X  I  1  \.-!(  iN 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4230)  to  extend  the  authorities 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


(ktuber  j:.  /.'A^.y 

The  .si'FAKKK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R. 4230 

A  bill  to  exU'nd  the  authorities  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -Oclober  14'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "November  18 '. 

Sec.  2.  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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tation.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


P.H'OHI     ON    RESOLl'TION     PRO- 
\ll)I\Ci     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OK      i!  H        1904,      CHILD      Ai^I  SK 
AML.ND.Ml-.NTS  OF  1983 
Mr.  DEK1U(  K    from  the  Committee 
on     Rules,     .submitted     a     privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-447)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  350)  providing  for  the 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1904)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  provisions  of 
the  Child  Abu.se  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  and  the  Child  Abu.se  Preven- 
tion   and    Treatment    and    Adoption 
Pa-form    Act    of    1978.    which    was    re- 
Ifrred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


!■'!■  l'(  )i-;  I  0\  i-ti-SOM  HON  l'H(  )- 
\  ID!  NCi  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
Ol-  li  K.  2751.  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  ARTS  AND  THE 
HrMAMTIES  ACT  AMEND- 
Mi  N  I.^   '  iF  1983 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-448)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  351)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2751)  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO 
ViniVG  P^OR  CONSIDERATION 
Ol  HI-;  ^\\A.  MARITIME  PRO- 
CI-'W;.'-  >  >V  DIRARIMENT  OF 
1  l-;AN.-i'.  )R  I  Al  U  >N  AUTHORI- 
/AIIONS.    1984 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98  449)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  352)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2114)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


MILITARY  TRANSPORTATION 

FOR     FAMILIES    OF    WOUNDED 
MARINES 

(Mr.  BOEHLKRT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  I  made  a  request  to  the  ad- 
ministration, a  request  supported  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership,  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  providing  trans- 
portation to  Germany  for  the  families 
of  the  marines  who  were  critically 
wounded  in  Lebanon  and  have  been 
medically  evacuated  to  Germany.  The 
objective,  of  course,  was  to  bring  loved 
one's  together  during  this  time  of 
crisis. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
administration  has  responded  with 
great  sensitivity  to  our  request  for 
transportation  to  Germany  for  the 
families  of  the  servicemen  injured  in 
the  Lebanon  bombing.  The  military 
will,  as  we  requested,  reunite  the  serv- 
icemen with  their  families  as  quickly 
and  conveniently  as  possible.  They  are 
already  doing  so  in  the  case  of  one 
marine  from  my  district.  Lance  Cpl. 
Jeff  Nashlon,  of  Rome. 

The  military  will  be  reviewing  trans- 
portation reque.sts  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Most  of  the  marines  hospitalized 
in  Europe  will  be  brought  back  home 
for  further  treatment  within  about  6 
days.  Ten  of  the  approximately  seven- 
ty marines  initially  hospitalized  there 
have  already  been  returned  for  addi- 
tional care. 

In  any  instance  in  which  a  marine 
will  not  be  returning  soon  and  the 
physician  feels  a  family  visit  is  desira- 
ble, the  military  will  provide  transpor- 
tation promptly. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Nashtons.  The  military  ar- 
ranged for.  and  paid  for.  a  round  trip 
flight  on  Lufthansa  for  Jeff's  parents, 
Al  and  Olympia.  and  his  wife.  Lori. 
They  will  be  leaving  New  York  at  7:30 
p.m.  tonight.  The  military  also  offered 
to  pay  for  the  flight  from  Utica  to 
LaGuardia  Airport,  but  Empire  Air- 
lines .said  it  would  provide  the  flight 
for  free. 

Everyone  with  whom  I  have  talked 
in  the  administration  including  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger,  has  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  this  request 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  Our  marines,  who 
have  lived  up  to  their  motto  "Semper 
Fideles,"  deserve  no  less. 


name  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  be  removed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3866.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  was  erroneously  added 
as  a  co.sponsor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiertion. 


n  1820 
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H.R.  3866 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


A  LETTER  FROM  MARINE  MAJ. 

ROBERT  T.  JORDAN 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  marine  major  serving  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  peace  in  Lebanon.  I 
met  Maj.  Robert  Jordan  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  when  I  visited  our  troops  in 
Beirut.  The  letter  is  dated  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 21.  1983.  literally  within  hours  of 
the  horrendous  and  cowardly  attack 
that  has  so  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved  us  all. 

In  the  sad  aftermath  of  Sunday's 
tragedy,  one  of  the  constant  themes 
sounded  throughout  the  Nation  by 
private  citizens,  public  officials,  and 
the  news  media  has  been  the  need  to 
clarify  the  goals  of  the  American  mis- 
sion in  Lebanon. 

In  his  letter.  Major  Jordan  offers 
the  most  direct,  clear,  and  concise  de- 
scription of  those  goals  I  have  heard 
during  the  entire  432  days  our  forces 
have  been  assigned  in  Lebanon. 

I  offer  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
for  your  serious  consideration  as  you 
try  to  -sort  out  the  pertinent  facts  and 
reach  your  own  conclusions  about  our 
role  ill  this  troubled  region  of  the 
world. 

As  for  me.  the  message  from  this 
dedicated  marine  officer  serves  to  rein- 
force my  continuing  opposition  to  any 
effort  on  this  floor  which  might  tend 
to  sever  the  already  thin  thread  of 
protection  of  our  troops. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  mandating 
military  tactics  through  obtuse  legisla- 
tive manuevering.  this  body  invites  dis- 
aster far  greater  than  even  the  calami- 
ty of  last  Sunday's  cowardly  attack. 
The  letter  follows: 

Joint  Public  Affairs  Bureau. 

Marine  Amphibious  Unit. 
New  York.  NY..  October  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hopkins:  Thank  you 
for  rea.ssuring  my  family  upon  your  return 
from  Lebanon.  They  were  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 

The  .spirits  of  the  Marines  are  high  here 
despite  the  efforts  of  terrorists  to  destroy 
our  morale  and  to  inflame  public  opinion  to 
force  withdrawal  of  the  multinational  forces 
in  Lebanon. 
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liif  one  thing  that  concerns  these  M.i 
fines  is  what  kind  of  reception  they  will 
have  when  they  get  home  in  December.  The 
rhetoric  that  is  bandied  about  m  Congress  is 
not  always  understood  by  the  rifleman  who 
is  asked  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  to 
implement  his  nation  s  policy. 

Personally.  I  think  our  course  here  is  cor- 
rect Now  that  we  are  committed.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  demonstrate  our  na- 
tional resolve  to  see  the  situation  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

As  one  who  experienced  Vietnam  first- 
hand, I'm  all  too  aware  of  the  effects  of  vac- 
illation and  indecision.  After  TET  68  we  had 
beaten  the  north  Vietnamese.  Unfortunate 
ly  our  victory  was  clouded  by  mlsinforma 
lion  and  emotionalism  and  finally  we  were 
defeated  by  our  own  lack  of  resolve.  Today, 
millions  are  suffering  in  bondage  because  of 
our  lack  of  national  moral  integrity. 

I'm  concerned,  too.  by  what  I've  seen  of 
our  national  leaders  who  have  visited  Leba- 
non. The  majority  arrived  with  precon- 
ceived ideas,  are  misinformed  and  after  only 
hours  on  the  ground  pontificate  their  point 
of  view  as  if  they  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  still  struggling  to  understand 
after  being  in  the  thick  of  it  for  months  and 
after  more  than  a  year  of  study. 

I'm  also  concerned  that  the  majority  of 
our  "leaders"  seem  more  concerned  with  re- 
sponding to  the  latest  public  opinion  poll 
than  with  leading'  and  informing  their 
constituents  as  to  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  basis  of  democracy  is  a  well  in- 
formed public.  I'm  afraid  much  of  our  legis- 
lation is  based  on  popular  mi.sconceptions  of 
an  illiterate  public  as  elected  representa- 
tives "respond  "  instead  of  lead. 

Lebanon  is  one  of  the  keystones  to  stabili- 
ty in  the  middle-East.  It  is  in  our  interest  to 
see  her  a  strong  nation  and  a  buffer  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel. 

Americans  must  come  to  realize  that,  if  we 
are  to  continue  our  standard  of  living,  we 
must  maintain  an  access  to  the  energy  re- 
serves located  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I'm  convinced  there  is  no  quick  solution 
here.  We  are  dealing  with  centuries  of  blood 
feuds  complicated  by  the  International  goals 
of  the  Soviets  acting  through  their  surro- 
gates. Our  "presence"  is  a  difficult  role  to 
explain,  not  only  to  the  public  back  home 
but  to  the  Lebanese.  But  the  Syrians,  the  Is 
raelies  and  the  PLO  understand.  That  is 
why  they  are  working  so  hard  to  try  and 
force  the  multinational  force  out  of  Leba- 
non. 

The  government  of  Lebanon  is  not  what  I 
would  wish  It  to  be.  It  will  have  to  become 
more  representative  if  it  will  ever  succeed. 
But  it  is  the  legal  government  and  (here  are 
indications  it  is  becoming  more  re.sponsive 
to  national  concerns  rather  than  .sectarian 
fears.  It  will  take  time  for  it  to  evolve.  Fear 
is  its  enemy.  Without  the  multinational 
forces  it  will  not  have  the  time  it  needs. 

I  am  concerned  about  tho.se  who  .seem 
dedicated  to  forcing  us  into  a  more  aggres- 
sive role.  I  think  our  posture  as  a  neutral 
presence  is  proper.  It  is  a  difficult  role.  It  re- 
quires restraint  and  discipline.  But  our  cur- 
rency lies  in  the  lack  of  aggressive  inten 
tions  and  our  past  record  of  departing  the 
area  when  the  situation  became  tranquil. 

"You  are  correct  about  Congress'  record  on 
foreign  affairs.  There  are  too  many  parochi- 
al interests  competing  for  that  body  to  be 
responsive  in  situations  requiring  quick  re- 
sponses and  long  term  resolve. 

I  don't  have  all  the  answers.  Much  of 
what  I  see  here  I  don't  like.  But  I'm  confi- 
dent of  one  thing:   U-banon  needs  us.  She 


,-,  ii>  ..,  .V.  be  resolute  and  strong  against 
foreign  influence  and  neutral  and  non-ag- 
gressive toward  the  various  Lebanese  fac 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  If  I  may  be 
of  service  you  may  reach  me  through  the 
international  operator  at  832  749. 
Semper  Pidelis  " 

Robert  T.  Jordan, 
Major  U.S.  Marines. 
OIC  JPAB-Beirul.m 


MORE  ALLii..-^  i:-   LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoi.s  (Mr.  Corcoran*  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  wrote  the  President  regarding 
my  concerns  about  our  current  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  need  to  broaden  the  in- 
volvement of  our  allies  in  helping  the 
Gemayal  government  solidify  its 
power.  Columnist  George  Will,  in  a 
column  appearing  yesterday  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  raised  similarly 
constructive  questions,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  his 
suggestions  in  the  column  which  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  26, 

1983] 

U.S.  Policy  Is  Impotent 

<By  George  Will) 

There  have  been  even  more  cease-fires  in 
Lebanon  than  there  have  been  explanations 
of  the  mission  of  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Marines  were  suppo-sed  to 
be  in.strumenls  of  "nation  building. "  In  Leb- 
anon, it  seems  that  the  marines  unfulfilla- 
ble  mission  has  been  to  avoid  casualties- 
which.  as  Henry  A.  Kissinger  .says,  they 
could  do  best  back  in  North  Carolina. 

In  fixed  position,  in  numbers  irrelevant  to 
any  imaginable  mission,  the  U.S.  forces  are 
trapped.  President  Reagan  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  one  hostage  crisis  was  ending.  Now 
he  has  his  own. 

The  original  Idea  was  for  the  marines  to 
be  inlerpo.sed  between  PLO,  Syrian  and  Is- 
raeli forces  as  they  disengaged.  Israel  has 
agreed  to  withdraw  when  Syria  does,  but 
there  never  was  reason  to  think  Syria  would 
agree.  Syrian  nationalism,  Syria's  deepening 
dependence  on  the  Soviets,  and  Syria's  de- 
creasing sense  of  danger  make  withdrawal 
increasingly  unlikely. 

Defen.se  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
now  .says  the  U.S.  "commitment  "  is  to  re- 
.store  peace  to  the  area."  Bui  1.600  marines 
obviously  can  make  no  military  contribution 
to  that,  and  have  no  discernible  diplomatic 
relevance. 

The  Reagan  administrations  first  miscon- 
ception concerning  the  Mideast  was  that 
Saudi  Arabia  could  be  a  pillar  of  our  strate 
gic  strength.  Imagine  the  effect  on  the 
Saudis  as  they  watch  the  ri.se  of  Iranian 
power  and  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  project  convincing  power  for  a  clear  pur- 
pose. 

The  administration's  second  mi-sconcep- 
tion  born  of  wishful  thinking  (and  some 
coolness  toward  Israel)  was  that  Syria 
would  be  spontaneously  cooperative— that 
is.  cooperative  without  coercion.  Here  is 
where  the  strongest  force  in  the  region— Is- 
rael's—becomes  relevant: 


A  premi.se  of  U.S.  policy,  for  decades,  has 
been  that  Israel  is  a  strategic  asset  to  the 
United  States,  with  identical  objectives.  But 
with  Israel's  economy  in  crisis  and  its 
morale  shattered  by  the  worst  15  months  in 
its  35  years,  Israel  is,  for  the  moment,  a  di- 
minished asset.  But  it  still  Is  formidable  and 
could  be  helpful. 

Kissinger  states  the  truth  with  a  direct- 
ness that  should  not  be  exclusively  a  luxury 
of  persons  out  of  power:  The  truth  is  that 
satisfactory  negotiations  are  impossible 
until  the  balance  of  forces  on  the  ground 
has  shifted  in  our  favor. 

Syria  is  a  Soviet  client  that  sees  no  risk  in 
obduracy.  The  best  development  now  would 
be  or  a  local  power,  Israel,  to  bomb  Syrian 
artillery  positions  in  the  Bekka  Valley.  The 
second  best  development  would  be  for  U.S. 
aircraft  to  do  that.  Something  must  be  done 
to  convince  Syria  that  its  army  is  at  risk. 
What  certainly  is  at  risk  today  is  the  crux  of 
Reagan's  foreign  policy. 

The  aim  of  Reagan's  foreign  policy  is  to 
repair  U.S.  credibility- to  re-establish  the 
material  capability,  and  national  will,  to 
project  force.  But  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Lebanon,  as  currently  configured  and  ex- 
plained, promises  another  protracted  dem- 
onstration of  impotencp  • 


LEBANON  DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  through  an  extraordi- 
nary-1  would  .say  overwhelming  week. 
We  are  di.stracted  by  the  weird  inva- 
sion of  Grenada,  a  nation  consisting  of 
110,000  .souls  on  an  island  no  bigger 
than  the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet  de- 
spite that  sensational  event,  every 
glance  we  make  out  the  window  brings 
the  tragedy  of  Lebanon  back  to  mind. 
Those  half-masted  flags,  the  daily  cas- 
ualty lists,  and  the  information  sheets 
from  the  Pentagon  that  tell  of  the  me- 
chanics of  how  the  harvest  of  dead 
will  be  handled,  would  not  let  us 
forget  the  horror  of  Lebanon,  nor  the 
trap  that  the  United  Stales  is  in.  nor 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  question  and  change  a 
policy  that  had  failed  long  before  dis- 
aster struck. 

It  is  not  enough  to  deplore  the  mili- 
tary blunders  that  contributed  might- 
ily to  the  tragic  killing  of  so  many  of 
our  men  in  Lebanon,  for  the  short  and 
brutal  truth  is  that  it  was  the  political 
policies  we  endorsed  in  Congre.ss  that 
were  responsible  for  mo.st  of  the  mili- 
tary errors.  For  example,  the  majority 
that  endorsed  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion compromise  a  few  weeks  ago 
never  questioned  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing those  troops  in  an  open,  exposed, 
low  encampment.  There  were  few  who 
bothered  to  ask  about  how  defensible 
the  position  was.  The  prevailing  view- 
was  that  .same  vacuous,  pollyanna 
White  Hou.se  statement  that  back  in 
January  said: 

(The  situation*  is  not  fraught  with 
danger  .  .  .  (the  Marines)  have  been  there 


uirtr  or  four  months  without  any  major  in- 
cident ihev  are  not  in  conflict,  not  in 
contact  with  anybody  that  could  produce  a 
major  incident. 

About  3  months  after  that  airy  dis- 
mis-sal  of  genuine  concern  about  the 
safety     of     the     marines,     a    suicide 
bomber  destroyed  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Heirut.   at   a  loss  of   63   lives-mostly 
Lebanese  who  worked  in  the  Embassy, 
but  including  17  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice  personnel,  some  of  our  best   and 
brightest     people     in     public    service. 
Most  assuredly,  they  were  not  in  con- 
flict with  anybody,  but  they  got  killed 
anyway,  because  that  is  the  nature  of 
the  fratricide  that  has  been  going  on 
in    Lebanon    since    time    immemorial. 
The    Embassy    bombing    was    a   stark 
warning  that  Americans  were  targets 
for  terrorists,  and  that  in  Beirut,  to  be 
a  per-son  of  good  will  does  not   mean 
that  vou  will  not  become  a  target  for 
somc'fanatic  who  thinks  that  the  sure 
ticket  to  Heaven  is  to  blow  up  inno- 
cents who  do  not  belong  to  your  par- 
ticular sect   or   faction   or   militia   or 
splinter  group,  or  who  just  happen  to 
be  in  the  way  of  your  car  bomb.  But 
while  we  mourned  the  dead,  only  a 
very    few    of    us    became    concerned 
enough  to  wonder  about  the  wisdom 
of  staying  in  the  quagmire  of  Lebanese 
politics. 

I  had  opposed  putting  Americans 
into  Lebanon  in  the  first  place.  I  knew 
that  the  military  advisers  had  said  it 
was  a  bad  idea.  And  I  also  shared  the 
view  of  people  like  George  Ball,  who 
warned  that  putting  American  troops 
into  a  multinational  force  would  draw- 
attacks  from  extremists  of  one  kind  or 
another,  to  whom  Americans  are  a 
symbol.  It  was  like  putting  iron  filings 
in  front  of  a  magnet,  and  then  expect- 
ing the  magnet  not  to  suck  those  fil- 
ings in.  I  expressed  all  of  this,  but  in 
the  rush  of  unwarranted  optimism 
that  this  would  be  an  operation  of  a 
couple  of  weeks,  such  questions  were 
treated  as  not  just  impertinent,  but 
downright  irreverent. 

After   the   Embassy   was   destroyed, 
and  the  Marine  mission  had  dragged 
on  from  weeks  into  6  months,  with  no 
end   in   sight.   I   asked   myself   again: 
•What  is  being  accomplished?"  Is  not 
it  time  to  evaluate  this  troop  commit- 
ment  and  bring   the   troops  home   if 
their  presence  has  not  brought  about 
any  discernible  difference?  And  I  could 
not  find  any  evidence  that  the  peace 
talks  that  were  supposed  to  flow  from 
this  multinational  force's  presence  in 
Beirut    had   happened,   or  that   there 
was  any  prospect  of  bringing  about  a 
government  of  national  unity  in  Leba- 
non   It  was  plain  that  the  longer  the 
stalemate  went  on.  the  more  unstable 
the  situation  would  becorne.  the  more 
our  Marines  would  be  endangered.  I 
began  once  more  to  rai.se  questions. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  why  the  War  Powers  Act  did 


not  apply  to  Lebanon.  I  cited  in  detail 
the  committee's  own  study  of  the  act. 
And  while  I  got  a  respectful  hearing 
and  a  thoughtful  response,  the  answer 
was    e.s.sentially.     "we    don't    want    to 
invoke  the  act  until  and  unless  there  is 
some    clear    crisis."    I    persisted,    and 
asked  what  would  trigger  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  invoking  the  act.  and 
the   reply   was   to   this   effect:    "We'll 
know  when  it  happens."  The  commit- 
tee, obviously,  did  not  want  to  vitiate 
the  act   by  risking  the  accusation  of 
crying   wolf   or   risk   raising   questions 
that  might  be  brusquely  dismis.sed  by 
confident    administration    supersales- 
men.  The  possibility  of  appearing  par- 
tisan or  slightly  to  one  side  of  respect- 
ability was  a  powerful  force  to  main- 
tain  the   status   quo.   The   committee 
was    privately    concerned    about    the 
commitment  to  Lebanon,  but  not  will- 
ing to  make  its  fears  openly  known,  or 
to  raise  publicly  the  fears  that  were 
privately  felt.  On  June   16.  I  offered 
House  Joint  Resolution  298.  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Leb- 
anon. That  resolution  recites  exactly 
how^  the  War  Powers  Act   applies  to 
the  force  in  Lebanon,  and  it  specifical- 
ly warned  how  the  situation  was  dan- 
gerous and  that  the  dangers  would  in- 
crease as  lime  passed.  But  there  was 
no    action    on    the    resolution,    even 
though  no  one  could  refute  the  argu- 
ments that  I  raised  at  that  lime.  Com- 
placency was  the  order  of  the  day.  and 
it  was  jiist  not  respectable  to  raise  un- 
comfortable questions  at  a  lime  when 
the    marines    were    presumed    to    be 
living   in   perfect  safety.   In   the  -soft 
sunshine  of  early  summer,  the  Embas- 
sy bombing  almost  forgotten,  no  one 
wanted  to  look  anything  less  than  op- 
timistic about  the  future  in  Lebanon. 

On  August  29.  almost  a  year  to  the 
day    after    the    marines    arrived    in 
Be'irut    2  were  killed  and  13  wounded 
by    mortar    and    artillery    fire    that 
landed  on  their  position  during  a  fight 
between  the  Lebanese  Army  and  one 
or   two   of   the   Moslem    factions.   My 
fears  were   renewed.   But   the  official 
line     was:      "These     were     accidents. 
Nobody  is  aiming  at  the  marines.  They 
just    happened   to   get   caught   in   the 
crossfire."  Then  on  September  4.  the 
Israelis  withdrew  from  their  positions 
near  Beirut,  despite  pleas  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  they  stay  in  place. 
The  Israelis  had,  during  their  occupa- 
tion    of     the     mountain     areas    near 
Beirut,    decided    that    their    erstwhile 
Chri-stian  allies  had  limited  value,  and 
so  had  helped  rearm  the  Druze  fac- 
tions that  oppose  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment and  which,   ironically,  are  now 
controlled   by   the   Syrians,   the   most 
bitter  enemy  Israel  faces.  As  soon  as 
the  Israelis  pulled  back  to  their  previ- 
ously prepared  positions  at  the  Awali 
River    warfare   between   the   factions 
broke  out  in  earnest.  Two  more  ma- 
rines died  in  mortar  and  rocket  bar- 
rage on  September  6.  By  then  no  one 


could  deny  any  longer  that  the  ma- 
rines   were    indeed    targets,    and    the 
comrnander  on  the  ground  said  blunt- 
ly.   'This  fire  is  aimed  and  adjusted." 
Meaning,   in  laymen's  language,  that 
the  artillery  attacks  were  deliberate. 
The  next  day.  the  U.S.  Forces  started 
shooting  back  with  artillery.  That  was 
the  turning  point:  The  crisis  could  not 
be  denied,  but  it  was  already  too  late— 
our  role  had  changed  irrevocably  be- 
cause our  troops  had  been  forced  to 
fight  back.  From  that  moment  on.  the 
peacekeeping  mission  was  impossible. 
Back  in  Washington,  the  War  Powers 
Act    suddenly    became    a    matter    of 
urgent  concern.  The  President  denied 
that  it  was  relevant  to  the  situation- 
there  was  not  any  hostility  in  Leba- 
non, he  claimed.  But  no  one  could  be 
convinced  that  a  shooting  war  is  any- 
thing but  hostilities.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  was  not  ready  to  get  out 
of    Lebanon.    They    tugged,    hauled, 
jawed,    and    jollied    the    leadership   of 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  alike  to  pass  a 
symbolic    resolution    that     stated    in 
effect,  well,  yes,  there  are  hostilities 
and  Congress  does  have  the  right  to 
limit     this     commitment,     but     you, 
Ronald  Reagan,  have  18  more  months 
to  do  whatever  it  is  you  want  to  do  in 
Lebanon.  Here  in  the  House,  only  a 
minority    of   Democrats   bought    that 
threadbare   face  saver,   but   it   passed 
anvway.  Press  comments  were  to  the 
effect  of.    "there  isn't  any  real  reason 
to  think  that  hanging  on  in  Lebanon 
will  make  any  difference,  but  what  the 
heck,  let's  go  along."  Back  in  Beirut, 
things  calmed  down  because  the  fac- 
tions had  run  out  of  steam  or  ammuni- 
tion   or   both,    and   everyone    happily 
forgot  about  Lebanon  again. 

But  the  signs  were  ominous.  The  Ge- 
mayel government  still  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  up  any  peace  talks, 
and  in  fact   had  not   tried  very  hard. 
Their  attitude   was  expressed  by   an 
anonymous    warlord    allied    with    Ge- 
mayel, who  said  that  if  they  could  just 
hang  on  until  1985.  Israel  would  attack 
Syria  and  the  situation  would  change 
in    favor    of    the    Christian    factions 
again.    During    this    lull,    the    Syrians 
frantically    rearmed    the    Druze    and 
other  factions,  while  the  United  States 
shipped  arms  to  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment as  fast  as  possible.  The  lull  came 
to  an  end   on   October   14.  when   an- 
other   marine    died,    this    time    from 
sniper  fire.  The  Marines  engaged  in  a 
battle  of  harassment,  with  each  unit 
having  a  sniper  team  to  pick  off  snip- 
ers   in    a    nearby   neighborhood.   The 
next    day.    another   marine    died    and 
three  more  were  w  ounded  by  a  sniping 
and  grenade  attack.  It  was  on  that  day 
that  the  marines  started  talking  about 
their  return   fire.   I   recall   one  state- 
ment that   something  like   14   hostile 
snipers  had  been  picked  off  by  marine 
marksmen.   Meanwhile.  Gemayel  was 
proposing  sites  for  peace  talks,  while 
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his  Kpi'^int:  warlords  were  rejcciing 
thttii  Wh.  !i  finally  everyone  agreed 
to  meet  at  Geneva,  there  was  a  flurry 
because  there  were  not  enough  hotel 
rooms  available  in  that  city.  But  just 
the  fact  that  talks  supposedly  were 
about  to  start,  after  a  year  or  more  of 
delay,  raised  the  flagging  spirits  of 
those  who  hoped  that  the  peacekeep- 
ing mission  actually  might  bring  about 
peace  in  Lebanon,  and  who  also  hoped 
that  giving  the  President  his  blank 
check  a  few  weeks  before  had  not  been 
a  mistake. 

But  this  was  unwarranted  optimism. 
At  that  time,  I  started  asking  my  col- 
leagues how  they  thought  Lebanese 
territorial  integrity  was  going  to  be  re- 
stored, when  Syria  had  not  given  up 
its  longstanding  claims,  occupied  one- 
third  of  the  country,  and  was  calling 
the  shots  for  a  formidable  array  of 
Moslem  opponents  of  the  Gcmayel 
government.  How.  I  asked,  did  we 
expect  to  get  the  Israelis  to  leave, 
which  our  policy  was  supposed  to  be 
aimed  at.  when  they  showed  no  sign  of 
leaving— and  in  fact,  the  Lebanese- 
Israeli  agreement  signed  earlier  more  or 
less  legitimized  the  Israeli  occupa- 
tion—how could  we  expect  much  to 
come  of  a  situation  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment we  supported  did  not  control 
even  the  city  limits  of  Beirut?  How 
could  we  achieve  the  Secretary  of 
State's  goal  of  a  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment balanced  among  the  religious 
factions,  when  Gemayel  was  talking 
about  a  secular,  nonreligious  govern- 
ment? But  no  one  could  answer  these 
questions.  No  one  wanted  to  hear 
them.  And  I  talked  about  how  Leba- 
non was  a  trap— how  no  one  who  had 
intervened  there  had  ever  gotten  out, 
despite  claims  at  each  intervention 
that  it  would  be  over  in  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  months.  I  reminded  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  itself 
had  been  in  Lebanon  more  than  a 
year,  despite  intentions  to  get  out  in 
weeks  or  at  the  outside.  3  months.  I 
talked  about  how  the  situation  was  be- 
coming more  dangerous,  and  asked 
how  long— how  long  would  this  go  on. 
But  no  one  responded. 

And  now.  in  the  aftermath  of  catas- 
trophe, there  are  brave  statements 
that  we  must  stick  together.  But  that 
begs  the  question.  The  question— long 
before  any  marine  ever  died— was 
what  we  could  hope  to  accomplish  in 
the  quagmire  of  Lebanon.  How  was  it 
that  having  a  pitifully  small  force  en- 
camped and  confined  in  a  terribly  ex- 
posed position  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  treacherous  waters  of  the  most 
treacherous  area  of  the  world,  would 
bring  about  the  peace  that  has  eluded 
Lebanon  since  the  days  of  the  Hit- 
tites?  How  was  it  that  leaving  these 
men  to  be  attacked  at  leisure  by  any 
one  of  dozens  of  armed  bands  of  fanat- 
ics would  end  the  endless  civil,  fratrici- 
dal, and  feudal  wars  of  Lebanon?  How 
was  it  that  having  these  men  exposed 


tu  fver  growing  uangti  wuuiu  luii- 
vince  Syria  to  give  up  claims  that  go 
back  decades  and  generations,  or 
Israel  to  give  up  ambitions  and  claims 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  King  Solo- 
mon? And  that  is  still  the  question. 
There  is  still  no  answer,  for  the  truth 
is  that  letting  marines  be  killed  does 
not  weigh  heavily  on  any  Lebanese 
conscience,  just  our  own.  And  it  is  in 
the  name  of  commonsense  and  con- 
science that  I  once  again  ask  that  this 
hopeless  mission  be  abandoned.  Let  us 
not  waste  one  more  life  in  Lebanon. 
There  was  never  a  reason  to  let  any 
American  die  there.  The  deaths  and 
carnage  we  have  seen  have  not 
brought  I  inch  of  progress,  nor  one 
glimmer  of  hope.  How  much  more 
should  our  best  young  men  suffer  for 
an  empty  and  failed  policy. 


NEW  MEDICAL  hViUENCE  ON 
HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  October  21. 
1983.  captured  the  essence  of  a  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing.  Consumer  Relations 
and  Nutrition  the  day  before.  As  the 
article  points  out.  the  subcommittee 
heard  new  evidence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  from  doctors  and  health 
professionals. 

While  the  data  presented  in  the 
hearing  are  not  necessarily  generaliz- 
able  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  they 
are  persuasive  evidence  that  there  is. 
indeed,  a  problem  of  poverty-related 
hunger  in  this  country  and  that  the 
lack  of  food  resources  does  contribute 
to  health  problems,  especially  among 
children.  The  studies  presented  con- 
firm the  impressions  formed  by  sub- 
committee members  during  field  hear- 
ings held  earlier  this  year  or  the  issue 
of  domestic  hunger.  I  expect  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  additional 
hearings  as  new  evidence  becomes 
available.  The  New  York  Times  article 
follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  21.  1983] 
Doctors  Tei.l  House  Panel  of  New  Data  on 
Hunger 
<By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  October  20. -Three  doctors 
te.slifyiriK  before  a  ConKres.sional  subcom- 
mittee today  presented  new  medical  evi- 
dence of  huHKtT  and  malnutrition  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Victor  W. 
Sidel.  president  of  the  Public  Health  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  AKhes  Lat- 
timer  of  Chicauo.  president  of  the  Illinois 
chapter  of  the  American  Academ.v  of  Pedi- 
atrics, and  Dr  J.  Larry  Brown,  a  lecturer  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Sidel  reported  results  of  interviews 
conducted  by  medical  students  with  more 
than  400  people  at  food  pantries,  .soup 
kitchen.s.  welfare  offices  and  health  clinics 
in  New  York  Stale.  Many  of  these  people. 


iie  said,  were  ■eating  less  than  what  is  rec- 
ommended to  meet  energy  needs." 

On  the  average,  he  said,  their  caloric 
intake  was  well  below  the  norm  for  other 
people  and  below  the  lower  end  of  the  range 
recommended  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

income  the  major  reason 

Dr.  Sidei.  who  is  also  a  professor  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  said, 
■  Among  the  people  interviewed,  lack  of 
income,  not  nutrition  misinformation,  seems 
to  be  the  major  reason  for  poor  diets."  He 
and  the  other  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Nutri- 
tion, headed  by  Representative  Leon  E.  Pa- 
netta. a  California  Democrat. 

Dr.  Lattimer  said  that  in  the  last  two 
years,  there  had  been  a  24  percent  increase 
in  admissions  to  Cook  County  Hospital  in 
Chicago  for  such  symptoms  related  to  mal- 
nutrition as  abnormally  low  weight  and 
height,  wrinkled  skin,  diarrhea  and  dehy- 
dration. 

Dr.  Brown  said  pediatricians  at  teaching 
hospitals  affiliated  with  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  had  al.so  observed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  admitted  for  malnu- 
trition or  "failure  to  thrive." 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Trowbridge  of  the  Feder- 
al Centers  for  Disease  Control  .said  that  sur- 
veys by  his  agency  had  found  a  modest  im- 
provement" over  tile  last  seven  years  in  the 
nutritional  status  of  children  entering  pub- 
licly supported  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. The  agency's  data  are  based  on  ex- 
aminations of  200.000  children  in  32  states. 

NOT  A  contradiction.  HE  SAYS 

But  Dr.  Trowbridge  -said  his  data  did  not 
necessarily  contradict  the  findings  of  the 
other  doctors.  "Our  surveillance  data 
cannot  be  taken  as  representative  of  United 
States  children  generally. "  he  said.  "These 
data.  "  he  continued,  will  not  reflect  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  children  who.  for  what- 
ever reason,  are  not  .served"  by  public 
health  and  nutrition  programs. 

Hunger  has  emerged  in  the  last  few 
months  as  a  national  i.ssue  with  political  im- 
plications. In  August.  President  Reagan  es- 
tablished an  advisory  committee,  the  Task 
Force  on  Food  A.ssistance.  to  investigate  re- 
ports of  hunger.  Mr  Reagan  .said  he  found 
such  reports  "perplexing"  because  poor 
people  were  entitled  to  receive  free  food 
stamps. 

However.  Dr.  Brown  said  his  research  indi- 
cated that  food  stamp  allotments  were,  in 
many  cases,  inadequate.  "Most  of  the  emer- 
gency facilities  report  that  food  stamp  allot- 
ments last  only  to  the  third  week  of  each 
month.  "  he  said.  Reagan  Administration  of- 
ficials have  suggested  that  in  such  cases 
food  stamp  recipients  did  not  plan  their 
budgets  properly. 

Representative  Panetta  has  held  hearings 
around  the  country  to  investigate  reports  of 
hunger.  Some  Democrats  .say  cutbacks  in 
PVderal  nutrition  programs,  adopted  at  Mr. 
Reagan's  request,  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem. Republicans  .say  they  expect  the  prob- 
lem to  abate  as  unemployment  declines. 

the  long  run  and  reality 
With  respect  to  such  hopes.  Dr.  Brown 
.said:  "We  are  advi.sed  that  in  the  long  run 
the  economy  will  return  to  normal.  But  the 
problem  is  that  a  child  does  not  eat  in  the 
long  run.  An  elderly  person  does  not  live  in 
the  long  run.  From  a  nutritional  perspec- 
tive, they  live  now.  They  are  hungry  now." 
Dr.  Sidel  reported  that  40  percent  of  all 
the    people    in    his   study    said    they    were 


eating  less  than  they  thought  they  should. 
One-third  of  the  parents  said  they  some- 
times went  without  food  so  their  children 
could  eat.  Dr.  Sidel.  Dr.  Lattimer  and  Dr. 
Brown  all  said  they  believed  hunger  was  in- 
creasing, though  they  had  not  been  collect- 
ing data  long  enough  to  show  long-term 
trends.  Regardless  of  whether  the  problem 
was  growing,  they  said,  it  is  serious. 

The  doctors  also  agreed  that  hunger  was 
easier  to  define  than  to  measure.  They 
urged  Congress  to  expand  food  assistance 
programs  without  waiting  for  the  problem 
to  be  documented  in  exhaustive  detail  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Representative  Bill  Emerson  of  Mi.ssouri. 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  .subcommit- 
tee was  wary  of  .such  recommendations.  He 
said  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1983.  which 
ended  Sept.  30.  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $17.5  billion  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  nearly  27  percent  over 
the  1980  level.  While  Government  programs 
have  their  place,  he  said,  private  feeding 
programs  may  provide  help  in  a  "kinder, 
more  humane  manner. "• 


A  FEW  WOKDS  MU)M  -AHh; 
LIN'COLN 
The  iSPLAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  heard  from  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Richard  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford. 
James  Carter,  and  Ronald  Reagan  on 
what  they  have  called  the  inherent 
constitutional  war  power  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief-MacArthur  made 
the  same  kind  of  argument  for  his 
commandership-how  about  a  few 
words  from  Abe  Lincoln?  to  wit: 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  whenever  he  may  choose  to  .say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose-and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propose.  If.  today,  he 
should  choose  to  .say  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  invade  Canada,  to  prevent  the  British 
from  invading  us.  how  could  you  stop  him? 
You  may  .sav  to  him.  "I  .see  no  probability  ol 
the  Briti.sh  invading  us  "  but  he  will  say  to 
you  "be  silent:  I  sec  it.  if  you  don't." 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congres.s  was  dic- 
tated a-s  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions:  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view 
destroys  the  whole  matter,  and  places  our 
President  where  Kings  have  always  stood. 
Write  soon  again.  Yours  truly. 

A.  Lincoln. 
Washington.  DC.  February  15.  1848.* 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  received  a  very  poignant 
letter  from  the  Lebanese  Student 
Group  at  Lamar  University,  located  in 
Beaumont.  Tex.  This  group  of  stu- 
dents wished  to  convey  their  profound 
feeling  of  outrage  at  the  recent  ma.ssa- 
cre  of  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  and 
asked  that  I  extend  their  deepest  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  families  of  the  slain 
marines. 

These  young  people  stress  that  al- 
though this  atrocity  was  committed 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  nation, 
they  di-savow  any  affiliation  with  the 
parties  who  are  responsible.  Indeed, 
they  reiterate  their  desire  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  for  their  people,  and  for 
those  who  have  sought  to  help. 

I    hope    mv    colleagues   will    take   a 
moment  to  read  this  letter  which  cap- 
tures the  angui.sh  and  turmoil  of  the 
Lebanese  conflict. 
The  letter  follows: 

Beaumont.  Tex..  October  24.  1983. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  sad- 
ness shock,  and  outrage  that  I  write  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  Lamar  University 
branch  of  the  Lebanese  Students'  Associa- 
tion Mav  we.  through  you  as  a  public 
figure,  express  our  belief  that  the  atrocity 
recently  committed  in  our  country,  but  not. 
may  we  stress,  by  our  country,  is  a  crime  not 
onlv  against  your  nation  and  your  people, 
but  al.so  against  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Please  convey  our  most  sincere  condo- 
lences to  the  American  people,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  families  of  the  murdered  Ma- 
rines We  share  your  grief:  we  share  your 
anger:  and  we  share  your  frustration  over 
such  senseless  acts  of  wanton  terrorism. 

There  is  nothing  we  want  more  than  to 
see  a  fair  peace  in  our  country.  There  is 
nothing  we  want  less  than  to  see  one  more 
death  in  the  ranks  of  those  helping  us  to 
that  end. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Elie  Constantinides. 
Secretanj.  L.V.  Lebanese  Students' 
Association.0 


procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending.  Pursuant  to  Com- 
mittee Rule  10,  I  am  herewith  transmitting 
the  status  report  under  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1984.  This  report  reflects 
the  adjusted  resolution  of  October  25.  1983. 
and  the  current  CBO  estimates  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  based  on 
all  completed  action  on  spending  and  reve- 
nue measures  as  of  the  clo.se  of  business  Oc- 
tober 24.  1983. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman. 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H  CON  RES  91.  REFLECTING 
COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  24,  1983 
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The    SPt.AKt:R.    Under    a    previous 
order   of   the   House,   the   gentleman 


FISCAL  YEAR   1984  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUE  LEVELS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congres.sional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 

1984. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washnigton.  D.C..  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.    House   of  Representatives.    Wasti- 
ington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  19  <b. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 


budget  authority 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current    level    estimate    and    that    exceeds 
$21  150  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  fourth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 
outlays 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment" authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current    level    estimate    and    that    exceeds 
$9  286  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 
revenues 
Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  .current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  tho.se  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1984  budget  (H.  Con.  Res  9U 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  October  24.  1983  and 
-  is  ba.sed  on  our  estimates  of  budget  author- 
ity outlays,  and  revenues  using  the  assump- 
tions and  estimates  consistent  with  H.  Con. 
Res.  91. 
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These  totals  includ*,'  estimates  for  all  legis- 
lation that  has  cleared  the  Congress  this 
session  including  annualized  amounts  for 
the  1984  continuing  appropriations.  PL.  98 
107.  Since  m,v  last  report  Congressional 
action  has  been  completed  on  the  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
appropriations  bill.  H.R  3913;  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  H.R.  3363  Extension  of 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Pro- 
gram. H.R.  3929;  and  Land  Exchange  for 
Certain  Mineral  Lease  Bidding  Rights  Act. 
S.  96. 
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Sincerely. 

James  Blum 
(For  Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

Director). 
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CONFERENCL  HLPORT  ON  H.R. 
3223 

Mr.  WRITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  .state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  3223)  making 
appropriation.s  for  Agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONKERENCK  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  No.  98   450) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
3223)  making  appropriations  for  the  Agri 
culture.  Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  programs  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hou.ses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  6.  8.  10.  14.  18.  21.  22.  26. 
27.  31.  32.  39.  40.  44.  45.  47.  48.  51.  52.  53.  54. 
57.  .58.  59.  60.  61.  63.  64.  65.  66.  and  70. 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  di.sagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  3.  13.  15.  23.  30.  35.  36.  37.  41. 
42.  43.  46.  55.  and  67.  and  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  fnjm  its  di.sagree- 
m<'nt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  pgree  to  the  same  wilh  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  b.v  said 
amendment  in.sert  $36,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S474.278.00&.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
S27.72S.00O:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  and  agree  to  the  .same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $17,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  -same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propcsed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $247,655,000.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numtn-red  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  -said  amend- 
ment in.sert:  $2,000,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  19: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 19.  and  agree  to  the  .same  wilh  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $328,829,000.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  di.sagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
liered  20.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $263,238,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $718,000.00^.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  di.sagree- 
menl  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $31,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agri'e  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

Thai  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $6,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  62: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered  62.   and   agree  to  the  same  with   an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $5,016,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  68: 
That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68.  and  agree  lo  the  same  wilh  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  ihe  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $26,400,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  69: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69.  and  agree  lo  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  mailer  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  lo  read  as  follows:  . 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,626,000  for  automated 
data  processincr.  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
.same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  11, 
24.  25.  28.  29.  49.  50.  56.  71.  and  72. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Bob  Traxler. 

Matthew  F.  McHugh. 

William  H   Natcher. 

Daniel  K   Akaka. 

Wes  Watkins. 

Jack  Hichtower. 

Neal  Smith. 

Bill  Alexander. 

Virginia  Smith. 

J.  K.  Robinson. 

John  T.  Myers. 

Harold  Rogers. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Thad  Cochran. 

Jim  McClure. 

Mark  Andrews. 

James  Abdnor. 

Bob  Kasten. 

Mack  Mattingly, 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Tom  Eagleton. 

John  C.  Stennis. 

Lawton  Chiles. 

QUENTIN  N.  BuRDICK. 

Jim  Sasser. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  lo  the  bill  (H.R. 
3223)  making  appropriations  for  the  agricul- 
ture, rural  development,  and  related  agen- 
cies program.s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

Report  language  included  by  the  Hou.se 
which  is  not  changed  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate,  and  Senate  report  language  which  is 
not  changed  by  the  conference  are  approved 
by  the  committee  of  conference.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  while  repealing  .some 
report  language  for  emphasis,  does  not 
intend  to  negate  the  language  referred  lo 
above  unless  expressly  provided  herein. 


TITLE  I-AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 
Production.  Processing,  and  Marketing 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $477,000 
for  necessary  expenses  for  congressional  li- 
aison as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates 
S6. 930.000  for  the  Office  of  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $7,092,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  a  separate  appropriation  of 
$477,000  for  the  Office  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs. 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 

inspection  and  weighing  services 

LimUation  on  Admimstrativc  Expenses 

Amendment   No.  4:   Limits  adminislralive 

expenses  lo  $36,000,000   for   inspection  and 

weighing  services  instead  of  $34,777,000  as 

proposed  by  the  House  and  $44,313,000  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
$474,278,000  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  instead  of  $470.470.00C  as  propo.sed 
by  the  House  and  $482,995,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
following  program  amounts: 


Senate  Conlercnce 


Basic  ceseacli 
Human  nutrition 
Aguacullure 
BKkley  W  Va  Lab 
Wenalchce  liuil  leseaiclt 
Yakima  Ituil  lesearcti 
Peach  researcli 
Potato  reseatcli 
Post  sraijuale  leliowsiiips 
All  olWi 

Tola! 


5217,070,000 
34  180,000 
269,000 
1,810,000 
1.198,000 
1,1?2000 
1,677,000 
4,556.000 

208,588.000 


$220,070,000 

32,080,000 

444,000 

2  060,000 

1,498.000 

1,422,000 

2077,000 

4,756,000 

10,000.000 

208,588.000 


$217,070,000 

34,180.000 

296,000 

1,991,000 

1,318,000 

1,234,000 

1,845,000 

1,756.000 

5,000,000 

206,588,000 


470,470,000  482,995.000  474,278,000 


Office  of  Higher  Education 
The  conferees  will  expect  that  the  Office 
of  Higher  Education  will  remain  a  pari  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  until  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  have 
reviewed  the  authorities  and  funding  re- 
quirements of  the  Office. 

integrated  reproduction  management 
The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
research  and  extension  to  implement  an  In- 
tegrated Reproduction  Management  (IRM) 
program  in  concert  with  private  industry. 
Producers  need  information  and  approaches 
which  are  integrated  and  targeted  to  actual 
management  .situations  and  production 
practices.  IRM  is  a  multi-functional  and 
multidisciplinary  approach  to  solving  repro- 
ductive problems. 

The  conferees  have  been  advised  that  the 
Department  plans  to  devote  the  following 
sums  to  IRM  in  fiscal  year  1984: 

Agricultural  Research 

Service: 
Reproductive  efficiency..  $7,481,000 

Reproduction  diseases 4.433,000 

Cooperative      State      Re- 
search Service: 
Reproductive  efficiency..  7,454.000 

Reproduction  diseases 2.076,000 

Cooperative          Extension 
Service: 
Reproductive  efficiency..                 2.400.000 
Reproduction  disea.ses 225.000 

Total 24.069.000 


The  volume  of  technological  information 
from  the  component  parts  of  reproductive 
efficiency  research  is  greater  than  most  pro- 
ducers can  effectively  integrate  and  apply  in 
reaching  optimum  production  efficiency.  In- 
tegration must  occur  among  various  disci- 
plines, and  among  research,  extension,  and 
industry  groups.  Little  of  the  present  fund- 
ing is  allocated  specifically  for  such  integra- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  will  expect  the 
Department  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  fully  coordinated  IRM  program 
and  to  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  the  plans  for  such  a  program, 
including  funding  levels. 

new  ouarantine  technologies 
The  Hou.se  report  directed  the  Secretary 
to  establish  and  lead  an  interagency  task 
force  on  the  timely  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  new  post-harvest  plant  infesta- 
tion treatments,  and  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  On  September  30.  1983. 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced cancellation  of  EDB  fumigation  of 
papaya,  citrus,  and  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, effective  September  1.  1984.  In  order  to 
develop  alternative  technologies  to  meet  the 
September  1.  1984  deadline,  the  conferees 
will  expect  the  Secretary  to  report  the  find- 
ings of  the  task  force  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  by  February  15. 
1984. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage requiring  that  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  and 
fellowships. 

Amendment  No.  7;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  in 
the  act  may  be  used  to  terminate  or  reduce 
Federal  involvement  in  research  programs 
conducted  at  Belle  Glade.  Lake  Alfred,  or 
Fort  Pierce.  Florida. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
for  animal  cancer  research.  The  conferees 
have  been  advised  that  the  Department  has 
budgeted  over  $6.7  million  for  animal  cancer 
research  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

buildings  and  facilities 
Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates 
$27,725,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  instead  of 
$24,625,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$27,727,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  following  facilities: 


House 


Senate         Conference 


Old  West  Vel  School  m  Nebraska 

(constr ) 
Children's      Nulfilion      Research 

Center  at  Houston  (planning,' 
Virginia-Maryland   Vet    School   al 

VPI  (conslr  1 
Plant  Stress  and  Soil  Moisture  Lab 

al  Lubbock,  Tenas  (planning,! 
Technology    Transfer    Center    in 

Souttieast  Oklahoma 
forage  Seed  Center  at  CorvaHis, 

Oregon  (constr  t 
Melabolism    and    Radiation    Re- 
search  Lab   in   North   Dakota 

(planning) 
National  Soii  Tilth  Center  at  Ames. 

Iowa  (planning)  


$12,050,000    $12,050,000  $12,050,000 

6,900,000       5.500,000  5.500.000 

$4,500,000  $4,500,000  $4,500,000 

800.000  500.000 

375,000  375.000 

4,000,000  3,200.000 


850000 
827,000 


800,000 
800.000 


Total 


24,625,000      27,727,000      27,725,000 
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Lklober  27,  1983 


SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 

(Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Amendment  No.  10;  Appropriates 
$5,000,000  for  foreign  currency  research  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $6,149,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  convinced  that  better  research  results 
are  obtained  when  these  funds  are  limited. 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  earmaricing  $25,234,000 
for  special  research  grants  instead  of 
$23,914,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$24,884,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  confer 
ence  agreement  for  special  research  grants: 

I  IK  tnousam)]  o)  doMa'sl 


House 


Sciutt        ConleitiKe 


Spier)!  RntKCD  Gianij   (PuHc 
law  89  106) 
STHPSoilErosminNW 
Food  and  Agiicultu'r  PiMm 
SovCeans 
PkI  Manawmenl 
Ruial  Devflopnwnl  Cmlns 
Soyfiean  Zf>\  Nemaloile  iMk- 

souni 
Bear  and  B«l  i Michigan) 
Ammai  Htailh 
Aguacultuie  iSloiwviHo 
Dan    and    B«tf    Ptwiopetiod 

( Michigan  I 
Pnlicide  CHaiance 
Minar  u»  ampul  diugs 
Pesticide  imeaci  tesKsmtnl 
D)«>  toal  leseaich  (leusl 
B«an  f  low  ( Mctiigan  Tnas  i 
AquacuiluTe  I  general  > 
Gefmpiaun  tesowcts 
Blueetftie;  iMcliiEani 
Peacli  liee  snort  Ifle  (5  Cardi 

TCK  Smil  (mtieal) 

Acid  pieciliilalion 

Sugarland       use       lestarcli 

(Ha»aHi 
Mosquto  reuarcli 
Inl  J    Prod    Systems   (OWN) 

ma) 
Hortcullurai    studies    iNeau 

Mia) 
Dried  Bean  (Itortn  Dakota) 
Sunllowet      insects      (Nortli 

Daliolai 
tropical  and  subtropical 
Potato  research  (fastern/*esl 
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.Ami'iKimi'iii  Nil  lo  Appmi'i  i.ii<  .^  .i  ;..i.ii 
of  $247,655,000  for  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  instead  of  $233,575,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $252,805,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Extension  Service 

Amendment  No.  17:  Earmarks  $2,000,000 
for  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act 
of  1978  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  Senate  Ian 
guage  referencing  section  1444  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teachmg  Policy  Act. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$328,829,000  for  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  instead  of  $326,829,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $330,829,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 

Amendment  No  20:  Appropriates 
$263,238,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
instead  of  $277,552,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $251,453,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
following  program  amounts: 


Amendment  No.  12:  Earmarks  $17,000,000 
for  competitive  research  grants  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$21,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  $15,000,000 
for  plant  science  grants  and  $2,000,000  for 
human  nutrition  grants. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Earmarks  $5,760,000 
for  the  support  of  animal  health  and  disease 
research  as  authorized  by  section  1433  of 
Public  Law  95-113  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

Amendment  No.  14:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  $1,000,000  for  rangeland 
research  grants. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Provides  that  funds 
for  grants  for  the  1890  land-grant  colleges' 
research  facilities  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  conferees  have  received  assurances 
that  brucellosis  State  agreements  and  in- 
demnity rates  will  not  be  reduced  at  this 
level  of  funding. 

Producers  of  herbs  and  spices  have  had 
difficulty  shipping  their  products  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland,  making  it  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  make  business  decisions.  The  confer- 
ees expect  APHIS  to  remedy  this  situation 
in  an  expeditious  manner. 

EcoNoiviic  Research  Service 
Amendment        No.        21:        Appropriates 
$43,841,000    for    the    Economic    Research 
Service  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$45,024,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Amendment        No,        22:        Appropriates 
$53,903,000    for    the    Statistical    Reporting 
Service  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$55,598,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 
Amendment        No,        23:        Appropriates 
$1,500,000  for  the  World  Agricultural  Out- 
look Board  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $1,522,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
storage  or  ccc-owned  commodities 
The  conferees  are  concerned  that  cost- 
effective  procedures  for  storage  of  CCC- 
owned  commoditu>s  have  not  been  followed. 
New  extended  storage  agreements  (2year> 
have  resulted  in  cases  of  payment  for 
unused  storage  space.  Therefore,  the  confer- 
ees will  expect  the  Department  to  formulate 
plans  for  long-term  (four  or  more  years) 
storage  agreements  where  practical  and 
cost-effective,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Food  Security  Reserve,  by  December  31, 
1983.  to  assure  the  most  cost-effective  rates 
for  storage  of  CCC-owned  commodities. 


OFFICE  AUTOMATION 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  numer- 
ous questions  remain  regarding  the  pro- 
posed office  automation  project  and  feel 
that  proceeding  to  nationwide  implementa- 
tion at  this  point  would  not  be  advisable.  In 
place  of  full  implementation  at  this  time, 
the  conferees  feel  that  ASCS  should  devel- 
op and  test  statewide  prototypes  of  the  pro- 
posed system.  These  prototypes  would  go 
beyond  the  previous  pilot  tests  by  including 
State  office  automation,  use  of  terminals  at 
the  counter,  and  the  actual  software,  hard- 
ware, communication,  and  procedures  of  the 
proposed  system.  A  major  purpo.se  of  proto- 
type testing  would  be  to  keep  detailed  rec- 
ords of  the  actual  costs  and  benefits  (both 
monetary  and  nonmonetary)  experienced 
and  to  explore  fully  the  viability  of  the  pro- 
posed system  design  when  implemented 
statewide.  Changes  such  as  a  more  flexible, 
and  perhaps  less  expensive,  approach  to 
meeting  the  needs  in  the  various  locations 
could  then  be  incorporated.  The  conferees 
believe  that  such  a  fly-beforeyou-buy  "  ap- 
proach will  make  for  a  future  system  that 
will  serve  USDA  and  farmers  both  better 
and  more  cost  effectively. 

The  conferees  will  expect  to  be  kept  fully 
informed  as  the  Department  proceeds  with 
this  approach. 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

The  conferees  have  been  advised  that 
claims  of  some  dairy  processors  remain  out- 
standing. The  conferees  feel  that  the  failure 
to  act  on  these  claims  relates  to  difficulty 
ASCS  has  experienced  in  understanding  the 
system  of  milk  marketing  in  Hawaii  due  to 
its  complex  striicture.  The  conferees  will 
expect  the  Department  lo  expeditiously 
process  outstanding  claims  so  that  those 
processors  who  have  suffered  losses  are  ade- 
quately reimbursed. 

Corporations 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
administrative  and  operating  expenses 
Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   in   the   amendment   of   the   Senate 
with        an        amendment        appropriating 
$200,000,000  for  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  instead  of  $238,987,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se  and  $228,987,000  as  pro- 
posed by  t  he  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$85,117,000  instead  of  $120,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  lo  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  will  provide  a 
total  of  $110,000,000  for  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  Fund. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
contract  sanctity 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 
to  prepare  a  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  detailing  the  contracts 
that  were  purchased  from  private  businesses 
or  compensations   paid   as   a   result   of   the 
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Russian  embargo  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  conferees  will  also 
expect  the  Department  to  include  in  the 
report  a  listing  of  those  contracts  that  were 
not  purchased  or  claims  that  were  not  paid 
by  CCC.  along  with  recommendations  for 
compensating  tho.se  businesses. 

reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 
Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  the  original  commitment 
to  producers  under  the  paymenl-in-kind 
program.  This  provision  was  enacted  into 
law  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  (P.L.  98-63). 

TITLE  II-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 
Rural  Development  Assistance 
Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy 
Amendment  No.  27:  Restores  Hou.se  lan- 
guage reference  citations  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$2  000.000  for  the  Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy  instead  of  $2,388,000  as  pro- 
po.sed by  the  Hou.se  and  $2,127,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
The  conference  agreement  includes  up  to 
$350,000  to  further  encourage  initiatives  for 
the  creation  of  new  job  opportunities  in 
rural,  depressed  areas  of  Oklahoma. 

The  conference   agreement   does   not   in- 
clude any  funds  for  development  or  imple- 
mentation  of   a   rural   strategy   which   pro- 
vides for  rural  housing  block  grants. 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

RURAL  housing  INSURANCE  FUND 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  that 
$3,261,000,000  of  loans  shall  be  in.sured  in- 
stead of  $3,397,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,361,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  30:  Makes  a  technical  cor- 
rection. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Provides  that  6.000 
rental  units  may  be  assisted  during  fiscal 
year  1984  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  7.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  $62,000,000 
for  rental  assistance  agreements  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se  instead  of  $73,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

agricultural  credit  INSURANCE  FUND 

Amendment  No.  33:  Provides  S7 18.000.000 
for  real  estate  loans  instead  of  $740,100,000 
as  propo.sed  by  the  House  and  $713,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Provides  not  le.ss  than 
$31,000,000  for  water  development,  u.se.  and 
conservation  loans  instead  of  $53,100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $26,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  Hou.se  lan- 
guage earmarking  $600,000,000  for  economic 
emergency  loans  if  authorizd  by  law.  Should 
these  loans  be  authorized,  supplemental 
funding  will  be  considered. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Amendment  No.  36:  Provides  $270,000,000 
for  insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loans  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
S375.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  CHANTS 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates 
$90,000,000  for  rural  water  and  waste  dispos- 
al grants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  concur  in  the  House  report 
language  regarding  the  use  of  1981  regula- 
tions for  the  water  and  waste  disposal  loans 
and  grants.  The  conferees  will  also  expect 
the  Department  to  report  on  these  regula- 
tions in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  bill. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates 
$6,000,000  for  mutual  and  self-help  housing 
instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $12,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

RURAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates 
$49,000,000  for  rural  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$62,000,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Provides  that  4.750 
new  units  may  be  assisted  during  fiscal  year 
1984  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
6.000  new  units  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  conferees  agree  that  up  to  SI. 600.000 
is  available  for  the  circuit  rider  program  to 
provide  for  an  expansion  of  the  program. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

RURAL  electrification  AND  TELEPHONE 

REVOLVING  FUND 

LOAN  authorizations 

Amendment  No.  41:  Makes  a  technical  cor- 
rection. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  that  not  less 
than  $3,360,000,000  in  loans  shall  be  guaran- 
teed during  fiscal  year  1984  as  propo.sed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $4,745,000,000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House. 

Amendment    No,    43:    Provides    that    not 
more  than  $4,145,000,000  of  loans  may  be 
guaranteed  during  fi.scal  year  1984  as  pro- 
posed      by       the       Senate       instead       of 
$5,950,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Conservation 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
Amendment        No.        44:        Appropriates 
$346,947,000  for  conservation  operations  as 
proposed    by    the    House    instead    of    $341.- 
313.000  as  propo-sed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  concur  in  the  $450,000  ear- 
marked in  the  Senate  report  for  a  ground- 
water .study  in  25  counties  in  eastern  Arkan- 
sas and  futher  agree  that  these  funds  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  Stale's  allocation. 

Amendment  No,  45:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  $2,000,000  lo  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate the  special  areas  conservation  program 
authorized  by  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981,  The  conferees  note  that  the  special 
areas  program  may  provide  additional  flexi- 
bility in  addressing  critical  soil  erosion  and 
water  con.servation  problems.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  will  expect  that  within  available 
funds  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  will  carry  out  the 
necessary  program  development  and  plan- 
ning activities  leading  to  the  preparation  of 
.special  area  reports  called  for  in  the  Act, 
The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 


lo  include  a  request  for  funding  the  conser- 
vation activities  provided  for  in  the  Act  with 
its  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request. 

conservation  TILLAGE 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  con.servation 
Ullage  demonstration  project  which  has 
been  underway  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
involving  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  local  and 
State  authorities.  This  project  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  that  conservative  tillage  meth- 
ods can  be  employed  to  reduce  nonpoint 
source  pollution  and  soil  erosion.  The  con- 
ferees will  expect  ASCS  and  SCS  to  contin- 
ue these  efforts,  within  available  funds  and 
with  other  applicable  agencies,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
Saginaw  Bay. 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates 
S8.675.000  for  watershed  planning  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,877,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

resource  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  conference  agreement  includes  up  to 
$350,000  to  fund  a  program  which  maxi- 
mizes the  southcentral  and  southeastern 
portions  of  Oklahoma's  agriculture  and  nat- 
ural resource  potential  in  such  a  manner  as 
lo  generate  the  greatest  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  creation. 

In  view  of  the  repealed  failure  to  request 
funds  for  the  RC&D  program,  the  conferees 
direct  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram s  operating  procedures. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

conservation  service 

water  bank  program 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates 
$8,800,000  for  the  water  bank  program  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage appropriating  $7,000,000  for  the 
emergency  conservation  program.  The  con- 
ferees are  aware  that  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  this  program  and  expect  that  a 
supplemental  budget  request  will  be  submit- 
ted once  the  program  needs  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Department. 

TITLE  III-DOMESTIC  FOOD 

PROGRAMS 

Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 

CHILD  nutrition  PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pari  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ihe  following:  Provided 
further.  That  S6.000.000  shall  be  used  to  con- 
duct an  extension  of  the  ongoing  school 
lunch  pilot  project  study  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  assistance  under  the 
school  lunch  program  by  distributing  all 
cash  and  all  letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities: Provided  further.  That  such  ex- 
tended study  shall  be  conducted  for  the 
school  year  1984-85. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  completion  of  the  ongoing  cash  in  lieu 
of  commodities  pilot  study  in  the  school 
lunch  program  at  the  end  of  the  1983-84 
school  year.  This  study  will  be  completed 
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under  the  methodology  in  place  on  October 
27,  1983.  and  the  required  full  report  will  be 
made  to  Congress  by  December  15.  1984 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
for  a  limited  extension  of  the  pilot  study 
through  the  end  of  the  1984  85  school  year. 
This  extension  will  involve  16  of  the  school 
districts  currently  using  the  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodities  approach  and  16  of  the  school 
districts  currently  using  the  commodity 
letter  of  credit  approach.  This  extension,  in 
eluding  bonus  commodities,  will  be  all  cash 
in  lieu  of  commodities  or  all  letters  of  credit 
in  lieu  of  commodities.  A  full  report  on  this 
extension  of  the  study  will  be  made  to  Con- 
gress by  December  15.  1985.  The  conferees 
assume  that  control  sites  will  remain  con- 
stant. During  the  extension,  when  control 
sites  receive  bonus  commodities,  the  other 
participants  shall  receive  either  cash  in  lieu 
of  bonus  commodities  or  letters  of  credit  in 
lieu  of  bonus  commodities. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  if  funds  available  for 
Nutrition  Education  and  Training  grants  re- 
quire a  ratable  reduction  in  those  grants, 
the  minimum  grant  for  each  Slate  shall  be 
S50.000. 

FEEDING  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN    iWIC 

Amendment  No.  51:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage regarding  average  participation  rates. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  a  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriation  level  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,360,000,000  for  the  feeding  pro 
gram  for  women,  infants  and  children 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  conferees  note  that  recent  legislative 
modifications  in  the  administrative  funding 
formula  for  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  means  that  a  larger  portion  of 
the  appropriated  funds  will  be  expended  for 
this  purpose  than  had  been  calculated  at 
the  lime  of  the  Presidents  budget  request. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  will  expect  the  De 
parlmenl  to  request  a  supplemental  appro 
priation  for  the  higher  administrative  fund 
ing  burden,  and  not  reprogram  funds  within 
the  total  appropriation. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  52:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  that  during  fi.scal  year  1984 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  as  amended,  concerning  private  non 
profit  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  shall  also  be 
applicable  to  publicly  operated  mental 
health  centers.  This  change  was  accom- 
plished in  the  Continuing  Resolution. 

NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

Amendment  No.  53:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  may  continue  to  be  op- 
erated as  a  cash  program  during  the  first 
three  months  of  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
change  was  accomplished  in  the  Continuing 
Re.solution. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates 
$166,061,000  for  the  food  donations  pro 
grams  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  instead  of 
$169,061,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Makes  a  technical  cor 
rection. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $875,000  for  the  elderly 


feeding  program  for  meals  served  in  fiscal 
year  1979. 

TITLE  IV-INTERNATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Amendment        No.        57:        Appropriates 

$83,717,000    for    the    Foreign    Agricultural 

Service  as  propo.sed  by  the  House  instead  of 

$85,217,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Public  Law  480 

Amendment  No.  58:  Provides  for  a  pro 
gram  level  of  $872,000,000  for  titles  I  and  III 
of  the  PL.  480  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.se  instead  of  $936,000,000  as  propo.sed 
bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  59:  Appropriates 
$402,000,000  for  titles  I  and  III  of  the  PL. 
480  program  as  propo.sed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $466,000,000  a.s  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  for  a  pro- 
gram level  of  $650,000,000  for  title  II  of  the 
PL.  480  program  a.s  proposed  by  the  Hou.se 
instead  of  $682,000,000  as  propo.sed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates 
$650,000,000  for  title  II  of  the  PL.  480  pro 
gram  as  propo.sed  by  the  Hou.se  instead  of 
$682,000,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 

Development 
Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates 
$5,016,000  for  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  instead  of 
$3,516,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,016,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  included  $1,500,000  to 
support  an  agricultural  .scholarship  program 
for  foreign  students  from  countries  which 
have  graduated  from  AID  assistance.  The 
conferees  will  expect  OICD  to  consult  with 
the  P'oreign  Agricultural  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  appropriate  com 
mittees  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  selection 
of  students  from  countries  which  are  com- 
petitors with  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  In 
making  such  determination,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  production  potential  of 
the  countries  .selected.  Students  should  be 
from  those  countries  needing  specific  assist 
ance  in  developing  agricultural  systems  nee 
e.ssary  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  their  do- 
mestic populations. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  $500,000  for  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative. 

TITLE  V-  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment        No        64:        Appropriates 

$360,410,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  proposed 

by  the  House  instead  of  $364,410,000  as  pro 

posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  Senate  Ian 
guage  providing  that  $5,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  to  meet  un- 
anticipated costs  of  emergency  activities  not 
provided  for  in  budget  estimates.  The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $1,000,000  for 
this  purpose,  within  the  annual  appropria 
lion  amount. 

buildings  and  facilities 
Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates 
$4,875,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  propo.sed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $5,875,000  as  pro- 
po.sed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  will 
expect  that  no  organizational  component 
will  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  re- 


duction in  funding  for  repair  and  improve- 
ment. 

standard  level  user  charges   'FDA' 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates 
$22,164,000  for  Standard  U-vel  User  Charges 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$21,594,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates 
$26,400,000  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  instead  of  $24,855,000 
as  propo.sed  by  the  House  and  $26,645,000  as 
propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Limits  the  amount 
available  that  may  be  expended  for  auto- 
mated data  processing  to  $3,626,000  instead 
of  $2,416,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  placed  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  ADP.  The 
conferees  agree  that  within  this  amount, 
$200,000  is  to  be  u.sed  only  to  provide  in- 
hou.se  and  contractor  support  for  a  five-year 
plan  for  ADP  development,  including  estab- 
lishment of  effective  management  controls 
over  ADP  expenditures. 

TITLE  VI -GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Amendment    No.   70:   Deletes  Senate   lan- 
guage waiving  restriction  on  employment  of 
aliens. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  .section  number  named, 
in.sert:  624. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  language  prohibits  the  reloca 
tion  of  the  Hawaii  State  office  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Reported  In  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  in.serted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sr.c.  625.  (A)  The  Commodtty  Credit  Cor 
poratwn  shall  une  the  authontv  in  Us  char- 
ter, includuig  blended  credit  or  other  au- 
thorities, to  promote  exports  of  farm  com- 
modities, including  perishables  as  well  as 
basic  commodities. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  the  expenditures 
and  contributions  required  bv  this  section 
shall  be  targeted  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  facilitate  sales  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts in  markets  m  which  foreign  competing 
products  are.  m  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion, subsidized  directly  or  indirectly  result- 
ing in  a  competitive  disadvantage  for  such 
United  Slates  products. 

iBi  For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  as  amended  by  P.L.  98  92. 
$50,000,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  upon  transmittal  of 
an  official  budget  request  to  the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  amends  Senate 
language,  which  provided  that  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  promo- 
tion of  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  to  provide 
instead  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  use  the  authorities  under  its 
charier  to  promote  exports. 


October  27,  1983                            (  ()\(,Rl  sM()\  Al    Rl  ( ORD-HOrSE  -''^•^^"- 
The  conference  agreement   includes  Ian-  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE                       Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 
guage  fully  funding  the  continualion  of  the  unanimous  consenl,  leave  of  ab-     °^J,^    p.^-„,„„    fQ.  60   minutes    No- 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Pro-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^  ,„.                     vember  16                                  mmutes.    NO 

^  This  program  was  originally  authorized  by  Mr.   Stangeland   (at    the   request    of                Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 

PL       98  8       which      also      appropriated  Mr.    Michel),    for    tomorrow,    on    ac-     ^^^  ^^ 

$50  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  author  count  of  official  business.                                           Gingrich    for  60   minutes,   No- 

ization    extended    through    September    30.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  (at  the  request             j^      ^,j 

1983.  Therefore,  funding  was  not  considered  ^j  j^r.  Michel),  for  tomorrow,  on  ac-                  w-^lker    for  60  minutes.  Novem- 

in  House  and  Senate  action  on  the  fiscal  count  of  official  business.                                u^2'\i 

92    which   was  approved  on  September   2.  ivir.    micntL^    i^i                                              vember  18. 

1983    The  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  98-  count  of  official  business.             ^„„„^^,         Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 

107)  extended  funding  for  this  program  at  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  (at  the  request     ^^^  ^^ 

the  fiscal  year  1983  rate.  The  Adminisira-  of  Mr.  Michel),  for  tomorrow,  on  ac-        ^^   Corcoran    for  5  minutes,  today. 

tion  has  testified  in  support  of  the  program,  count  of  official  business.                                       .       j  uo^.j^g  Members  (at  the  re- 

SooOOoS'ron^.nueTeTro'.ramCrS  qtlJsfofVr,  gLzalez)  to  revise  and 

fiscal  year  1984.  upon  transmittal  of  an  offi-  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED           extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 

cial  budget  request  to  the  Congress.  .     . traneous  material:) 

coNFEH^Nc"  TOTAL-wiTH  COMPARISONS  By   "na"*"}^" ^""''"fAiin^^n^     he        ^r.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutcs.  today^ 

CONFERENCE  TO!             , „Hii„=.t mnai )  au  ^o  addfcss  the  House,   following  ihe               Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

thTrity'foV^hTns'aryet\t  'Commend-  legislative    program    and    any    special        Mr.  An^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ed  S  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted        ^^  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount,  to:                                                                             Mr.  Jacobs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

the  1984  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  (The  following  Members  (at  tne  re-        j^^  BROOKS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

and  Senate  bills  for  1984  follow:  quest    of    Mr.    Mack)    to    revise    and        ^^      Kogovsek.     for     60     minutes. 

New  budget  (obligational)  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-     ^^^^^ 

authority      fiscal     year  traneous  material. )                                                                    

1983             $39,352,499,000  Mr.  HOPKINS,  for  5  minutes,  today.                                              — 

Budget   estimaies  of   new  Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  Octo-             EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'SXT^^^'"'^-'      31.770.164,000  ^^^JValker,  for  60  minutes,  October        By    -an-ous   consent.^ermissio^ 

House  bill  fiscal  year  1984       31.716,392,000  .^^                                                                     to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 

senate    bill,     fiscal    year      ^^^^^^^^^^^  Mr  Gingrich,   for  60  minutes.  No-     ^^^^^^^^'^  ^,  ^^^^   ^,^,,^,  appear 

Conference        agreement.  '  Mr  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Novem-     immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 

fiscal  year  1984 Ji.b/i.u<4.uuu  "'^'-                                                                        Edgar  amendment. 

Conference         agreement  ,.      ^             „     r^^  an  rr,ir.ntf»<:    No-        Mr    FisH.  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 

compared  with:  Mr.  Gingrich,   for  60  minutes.  No      ^Mr.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^  -^  .^^ 

'^^ronan  au^horit  °Si  '' Mr  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Novem-     Committee  of  the  Whole  today . 

year  1983               7,681.425,000  .  ^j,  j                                                                         (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Budget  estimates  of  new  j^^'  gingrich,   for  60  minutes.  No-     quest  of  Mr.  Mack)  and  to  include  ex- 
( obligational)     author-  vpmhpr  "H                                                              traneous  matter:) 

ity.  fiscal  year  1984.. -99,090,000  '^^"^^^^ker    for  60  minutes,  Novem-        Mr.  Quillen. 

Continuing       resolution               ,  ,„,  ooo  her  3                                                                         Mr.  Rogers. 

sen...   ..;..:■.=  y,.r  _^^  ^^^  ^        Mr.  W.LKE.,  tor  60  minutes.  Nov™-        M-^f'"-™" 

J.».:l:  w„,™.  Mr.  G™oh,c„.   to.  60  nunutes.  No-        Mr.  SHt.MW.V  in  <-;-■--„,   ,„ 

BobTraxler.  vember  7.                                                             ^'"-\-    ""^"^ 

Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Mr  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Novem-     two  instances. 

William  H.  Natcher.  ber  7.                                                                            Mr.  Tauke. 

Daniel  K.  Akaka.  jyjj.'  qj^grich    for  60  minutes.  No-        Mr.  Paul. 

Wes  Watkins,  vember  8                                                              ^^^-  Johnson. 

Jack  hightower.  Walker   for  60  minutes,  Novem-        Mr.  Goodling. 

Neal  Smith.  u„r  «"                                                                        Mr.  Fish. 

^ll'oifiTsZt  Ur.   GINGRICH,   for  60   minutes.   No-        Mr.  Wh™urst, 

J.  K.  Robinson,  vember  9.                                                                ^/-  ?J^^J- 

Cr^l^d  R^o^Rs-.  ,:^l-  ^^^^^^-  ^°^  ''  •^'"""^-  ^°^'^""        ^The^Xwing  Members  (at  the  re^ 

Silvio  O.  CoNTE,  Mr    Gingrich    for  60  minutes.  No-     quest  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  vember  10                                                           extraneous  matter:) 

ThadCochran.  Mr  Walker   for  60  minutes.  Novem-        Mr.  Applegate. 

Jim  a.  McClure.  ,         '„                                                                       Mr.  Skelton. 

IZs TZTn'-  Mr.  GINGRICH,   for  60  minutes.  No-        Mr.  McHugh^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

rcSTT^iNGLv,  ^'  Mr.  w'alker,  for  60  minutes,  Novem-        Mr  Biaggi  m  10  instances, 

Arlen  Specter,  ber  11.                                                            ^^             ,i     iir^roo 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Mr.   Gingrich,   for   60  minutes.   No-        Mr.  Weiss. 

Tom  Eagleton.  vember  14                                                               ^s.  Oakar. 

John  C.  Stennis.  Mr  Walker   for  60  minutes.  Novem-        Mr.  Matsui. 

Lawton  Chiles.  ,        .  .                                                                       Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

QuENTiN  N.  BuRDicK.  Mr    GINGRICH    for  60  minutes.  No-        Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Jim  Sasser.  ^^^r.  uini,kii,«,  .w                                          ^^  florio  in  two  instances. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  vember  15. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1944.  An  act  to  allow  the  ob.solete  sub- 
marine U.S.S.  Albacore  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  As.so- 
ciation.  Inc.,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
otherwise  apphcablc  60-day  conRressional 
review  period; 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  desiRnating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  No 
vember  26.  1983.  as  National  Family 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  National  Diabetes  Month. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  3913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Ijibor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  October  28,  1983.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2055.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposal  legislation  to  amend  sec- 


tion 404(d)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  normal  and  nece-ssary  expenses  of 
travel  in  the  area  to  which  such  travel  is 
performed,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2056  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President,  Director  of  Human  Resources. 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield.  Mass., 
tran.smitting  the  annual  report  of  the  group 
retirement  plan  for  the  farm  credit  bank  in 
the  First  Farm  Credit  District  for  the  year 
April  1.  1982,  to  March  31,  1983.  pursuant  to 
31  use.  9503(a)<  DiB);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2691 1;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Judiciary. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  tran.smitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Departments  activities,  pursu- 
ant to  section  657  of  Public  Law  95  91;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Energy  and  Commerce,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  3223  (Rept. 
No.  98-450).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  Ol-  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Interim  report  on  the  war 
against  drug  smuggling:  The  .soft  underbelly 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  98-444).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr     BROOKS:    Committee    on    Govern 
menl  Operations.  Report  on  USDA's  chee.se 
distribution:   A  good   program   gone  wrong 
(Rept.  No.  98  445).  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations.  Report  on  the  Bureau  of 
Pri.sons/District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  reimbursement  dispute  (Rept. 
No.  98  446).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  350.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1904.  a  bill  to  extend 
and  improve  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  and 
the  Child  Abu.se  Prevention  and  Treatment 
and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Rept.  No. 
98  447).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Re.solution  351.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2751.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses  (Rept.  No.  98-448).  Referred 
to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  352.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2114,  a  bill  to  author 
ize  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-449),  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  Hll  I  .-   AM") 
RESOI.l    I  it  INS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HONKER: 
H.R.  4230.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorities 
under    the    Export    Admi.iistration    Act    of 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANTHONY  i  for  him.self,  Mr. 
Leath   of   Texas,   Mr    Conable.   Mr. 
GuARiNi.   Mr.   Pickle.   Mr.   Duncan, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne.ssee,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.   Fowler.   Mr.   Plippo.  Mr. 
Hance.   Mr.    HEt-TEL  of   Hawaii,   and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California): 
H.R.  4231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  required  for  long-term  capital  gain  or 
loss  treatment   and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.   4232.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of   the   United  States   to  clarify 
the  classification  of  any  naphtha  described 
as  both  a  petroleum  product  and  a  benzc- 
noid  chemical;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (by  request): 
H.R.  4233.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  subsistence  allowances 
of  Government  employees  while  performing 
official   travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.   4234.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  claims  for 
injuries;    to    the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  P'AUNTROY: 
H.R.  4235.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  political  activities  of  D.C. 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York): 
H.R.  4236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Theatre  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    to    guarantee    equal    pay    for 
work  of  comparable  worth   in   the   Federal 
Government;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  4238.  A  bill  to  authorize  printing  of 
the  back  side  of  U.S.  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1  by  a  method  other  than 
the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PICKLE; 
H.R.  4239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  stock  voting  rights  passthrough  to 
certain    employee    stock    ownership    plans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  him.self, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa): 


UK  4240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rarv  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stales: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  STARK: 
li  H  4241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
•reatment  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  H    4242.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  author 
ity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con 
struct  and  administer  scenic  roads  as  a  part 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake 
shore.  Mich  .  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt): 
H  K    4243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
H.  urement    Income   Security   Act    of    1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit    investment    by    employee    benefit 
plans   in   residential   mortgages;  jointly,   to 
the   Committees   on   Education   and   Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ,,    ,, 
By   Mr.   DYMALLY   (for  him.self.   Mr. 
Towns.  Mr    Dixon.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Burton 
of    California.    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.     Leland.     Mr.     Dellums.     Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Martinez): 
H    Con.  Res.   199.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  recognize  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Grenada  to  territorial  in- 
tegrity, calling  upon  the  President  immedi- 
ately  to   remove   U.S.   Armed   Forces   from 
Grenada,   and   for  other   purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


.\\)\}\  1  K)NA1.  .si'ON.^OH.S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

if  H.  180:  Mr.  Parris. 

H  R.  873:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H  li.     1016:     Mr.     Kostp-iayer     and     Mr. 

(    ■  i  NF.Y. 

H  R.  1617:  Mr.  McKernan  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. 

H  R.  1918:  Mr.  Conyers. 

!i  R.  1959:  Mr.  Gekas. 

ii  R.  2053:  Mr.  Conable. 

H  R.  2099:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Carper. 

U.K.  2100:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  2464:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  2772:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dymally.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2815:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mr  Rogers.  Mr. 
I.ungren.  Mr.  buNCAN.  and  Mr.  Fields. 

II  R.  3028;  Mr.  Cheney   Mr   Roberts,  and 

Mr    Broyhill. 

il  R.  3264:  Mr  McKinnkv. 

H  R.  3498:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  3512:  Mr.  Rowland  and  Ms.  Mikul- 

SKI. 

H  R.  3529:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

li  R.  3635:  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Savage,  and  Ms. 
Mikulski. 


H.R   .3651:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Fbenzel.  and  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr,  McEwen. 
H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Luken. 
H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  Aspin. 
H.R.  4016:  Mr.  Applecate  and  Mr,  Fish. 
H.R,  4020:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr,  Horton.  and 

Mr    P.'iSHAYAN. 

H  R  4095:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr,  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker.  Mr,  Stokes,  and  Mr,  Mitchell. 

H,R,  4209:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Biiir.^kis.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Britt.  and  Mr,  Gonzalez. 

H,R,  4210;  Mr,  .Anderson.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr,  Fowler.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr,  Fu(iUA.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Har- 
bison. Mr,  Hatcher.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO.  Mr.  Matsui.  M.s.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr,  Perkins.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff.  and  Mr,  Wortify 
H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr,  .St,^rk. 
H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr,  Aspin.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Walcren.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr,  Harrison.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
HOYER.  Mr,  Brooks.  Mr,  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Whitehukst.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Ms,  Oakar.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.J.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Flippo. 
and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Vandergriff.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr,  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Hoggs,  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Nichols.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Sisisky, 
and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Quillen. 
H.J.  Res.  384:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Y'ates,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.J.   Res.  386:   Mr    Wyden.  Mr.   Add.ibbo, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.   Mr.   Ireland.   Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  McEwFN.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia   Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Tallon,    Mr.    Vandergriff. 
Mr   Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.   Kildee,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
H  J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
H.J.  Res.  402:  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. 
H   Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
H.    Con.    Res.    163:    Mr.    Dwyer    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords. 


H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mr,  Fazio.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
FuauA.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  F^ROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1234 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
—Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  the  domestic  content 
of  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  United  States. 
to  strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  automobile  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

—Page  14,  strike  out  lines  11  and  12  and 
insert  the  following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "UAW  Wage 
Differential  Protection  and  Anti-Auto  Con- 
sumer Act  of  1983". 

—Page  22,  line  24,  strike  out  "Three"  and 
in.sert  "Five". 

Page  23,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and 
insert  the  following:  "at  least  four  nominees 
for  the  remaining  three  appointments  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)(iv).". 

Page  24,  strike  out  lines  11  through  15.  in- 
clusive, and  insert  the  following: 

(5)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  elect  the  Chairman  of  the  AdvLsory 
Council  from  among  members  appointed 
under  paragraph  (3)(A)(iv).  A  majority  of 
the  mem-". 

Page  24.  line  18,  strike  out  "either  of  the 
Cochairmen"  and  insert  "the  Chairman". 
—Page  25,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through   line   10  on 
page  27  and  insert  the  following: 

SKI       .V     DISd.OSIKE     OK     DOMKSTK      (ONTKNT 
KATIOS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Each  vehicle  manufac- 
turer shall  cause  to  be  prominently  placed 
on  each  motor  vehicle  manufactured  by  it  in 
each  model  year  after  model  year  1983  for 
ultimate  retail  sale  in  the  United  States  a 
label  that  discloses  the  domestic  content 
ratio,  computed  by  such  manufacturer  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  information 
available  at  the  time,  of  such  manufacturer 
for  such  model  year. 

(b)  REGULATioNS.-The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
title,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  rules  and 
regulations  that  specify— 

(1)  the  form,  and  manner  of  application, 
of  the  disclosure  labels  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  including,  but  not  limited  to.  re- 
quirements to  ensure  that  any  significant 
change  in  the  domestic  content  ratio  of  a 
manufacturer  during  a  model  year  will  be. 
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to  thf  maximum  extent  practicable,  su  di.% 
closed;  and 

(2)  how  domestic  content  ratios  are  to  be 
computed  by  vehicle  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing in  appropriate  cases,  how  automotive 
products  are  to  be  allocated  among  vehicle 
manufacturers  in  cases  such  as  where- 

(A)  a  vehicle  manufacturer  sells  automo- 
tive products  manufactured  by  it  in  the 
United  States  to  another  vehicle  manufac- 
turer; 

<B)  two  or  more  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
Joint  venture  produce  automotive  products 
in  the  United  States;  and 

(Ci  a  vehicle  manufacturer  produces 
motor  vehicles  for  ultimate  retail  sale  in  the 
United  States,  .some  of  which  will  be  .sold  by 
that  manufacturer  and  some  by  another  ve- 
hicle manufacturer. 

—Page  27.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol 
lows  thereafter  down  through  line  2  on  page 
29  and  In.serl  the  following: 
SK(    fi  INKORMATION  AM)  KKI'UKTS 

(ai  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Records  and 
Information— Each  vehicle  manufacturer 
must  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
and  provide  such  information,  regarding  the 
production  and  sale  of  automotive  products 
by  it  as  the  Secretary  by  rule  shall  require 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information. - 
(1)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b»(l)  of  section  505  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Saving 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  I  to  obtain  information  and 
data,  and  access  thereto,  that  is  deemed  ad- 
visable by  him  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  V  of  that  Act  may  be  u.sed  by  the  Sec 
retary  for  purposes  of  obtaining  the  infor 
malion  and  data,  and  acce.ss  thereto,  that  is 
nece.s.sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  subsec- 
tion <bi(2>  of  such  section  505  to  enforce 
compliance  with  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (bxl)  of  such  section 
may  be  u.sed  by  such  courts  to  enforce  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  under  para 
graph  (1)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  di.sclo.se  any  infor- 
mation and  data  obtained  under  this  section 
to  the  public  only  in  accordance  with  .sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code;  and 
any  matter  described  in  subsection  <b)i4)  of 
such  section  552  shall  not  be  di.sclo.sed  to 
the  public,  except  that  where  such  matter 
may  be  relevant  to  any  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial proceeding  to  enforce  this  Act.  such 
matter  may  be  di.sclo.sed  m  such  proceeding 
only  in  a  manner  which  would  not  result  in 
competitive  damage  or  disadvantage,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  a  court,  be- 
cause of  such  disclosure. 

(c)  Annual  Reports.— As  .soon  a.s  practica- 
ble after  the  close  of  each  model  year  after 
January  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  report 
.setting  forth  the  domestic  content  ratio 
achieved  by  each  vehicle  manufacturer 
during  such  model  year. 

—  Page  29.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  line  9  on  page 
32  and  in.sert  the  following: 

SK(    :   CKnHIKITK.It  A(TS  VMI  I'KNAI.TIKS. 

<a»  Prohibited  Acts.  — It  is  unlawful  for- 
(1»  any   vehicle   manufacturer   to  violate 
section  5(a); 

(2)  any  vehicle  manufacturer  to  place  on  a 
motor  vehicle  a  disclosure  label  knowing 
that  the  domestic  content  ratio  di.sclosed 
therein  is  false  or  not  computed  in  accord- 


by  the  Secretary; 

(3i  any  person,  other  than  the  ultimate 
purchaser  at  retail,  to  remove  from  a  motor 
vehicle  a  disclosure  label  required  to  be 
placed  on  such  vehicle  under  section  5(a): 
and 

(4)  any  person  to  violate  any  rule  or  regu 
lation  issued  under  section  5(b). 

(b)  Civil  Penalties —Any  vehicle  manu- 
facturer or  person  who  commits  an  act  that 
is  unlawful  under  paragraph  (1>  shall  be 
liable,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  pen 
ally  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  Each  day  of  a 
continuing  violation  under  this  sub.section 
shall  constitute  a  .separate  offense. 

(c)  Procedures.— (1)  Before  i.ssuing  an 
order  a.ssessing  a  civil  penalty  against  any 
person  for  a  violation  of  sub.section  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  such  person  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  propo.sed  penalty. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  assess 
such  penalty,  by  order,  after  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
the  proposed  penalty. 

(3)  If  the  penalty  ha.s  not  been  paid  within 
sixty  calendar  days  after  the  assessment 
order  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  shall  institute  an  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  affirming  the  assess 
ment  of  the  civil  penalty.  The  court  shall 
have  authority  to  review  de  novo  the  law 
and  the  facts  involved,  and  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enter  a  judgment  enforcing,  modi- 
fying, and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  set- 
ting aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  assess- 
ment. 

i4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  the  appropriate 
district  court  has  entered  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  shall  institute  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  such  penalty  in  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States. 
In  such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate 
ness  of  such  final  assessment  order  or  judg- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  review . 

Id)  Authority  to  Compromise  Penal- 
ties.-The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  penalty  that  is  subject  to  imposi- 
tion or  that  has  been  imposed  under  this 
.section. 

—Page  32.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  line  9  on  page 
34. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

-Page  34.  line  5.  strike  out  two  .years  '  and 
in.sert  "one  year". 

Page  34.  line  6,  strike  out  "every  two 
years"  and  insert    annually' . 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
—On  page   18.   line   1.  insert   "two-wheeled" 
after  the  word    any". 

On  line  2  insert  period  after  "fuel"  and 
strike  language  beginning  with  which" 
through  line  11. 

-On  line  19  of  page  25.  .strike  1985  in  the 
title  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  26,  in  the  table  on  line  5.  strike 
"1985"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984"  and 
replace  each  succeeding  year  to  "1985  and 
1985". 

-On  page  25.  section  5,  strike  lines  23  and 
24  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  vehicle  manu- 
facturers shall  strive  to  achieve  the  mini- 
mum domestic  content  ratio  that  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  higher  of-". 


H.R. 1904 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
—  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  III     FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  AND  SERVICES 
short  title 
Sec.  301.  This  may  be  cited  as  the    Family 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act". 
declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  a.ssist  States  in  effort  to  prevent 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence: 
and 

i2i  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  relating  to  family  violence  pro- 
grams to  States,  local  public  agencies  (in- 
cluding law  enforcement  agencies),  nonprof- 
it private  organizations,  and  other  persons 
seeking  such  assistance. 

grants  authorized 

Sec  303.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting the  establishment  maintenance,  and 
expansion  of  programs  and  projects  to  pre- 
vent incidents  of  family  violence  and  to  pro- 
vide immediate  shelter  and  other  assistance 
for  victims  and  dependents  of  victims  of 
family  violence,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  make  grants  to  States. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  seeking  such  grant  submits  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
.sonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(A)  provide  that  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  will  be  distributed  in  grants  to 
local  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  for  programs  and  projects 
within  such  State  to  prevent  incidents  of 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence; 

iB)  provide,  with  respect  to  funds  provid- 
ed to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for  any 
fi.scal  year,  that- 

(i)  not  le.ss  than  70  per  centum  of  such 
funds  will  be  distributed  in  grants  to  non- 
profit private  organizations  within  the 
State;  and 

(ii)  in  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the 
State  under  this  subsection,  the  State  will 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  support  of  com- 
munity-based projects  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness, particularly  those  projects  the 
primary  purpo.se  of  which  is  to  operate  shel- 
ters for  victims  and  dependents  of  victims  of 
family  violence: 

(C)  set  forth  procedures  designed  to 
a.ssure  an  equitable  distribution  6f  grants 
and  grant  funds  within  the  State: 

(D)  specify  the  State  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  programs  and  activities  relating  to  family 
violence  which  are  carried  out  by  the  State 
under  this  title  and  for  coordination  of  re- 
lated programs  within  the  State: 

(E)  provide  for  keeping  records  and 
making  such  reasonable  reports  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  essential  to  carry  out  the 
purpo.ses  and  provisions  of  this  title: 

(F)  develop  procedures  to  assure  the  confi- 
dentiality of  records  pertaining  to  any  indi- 
vidual provided  family  violence  prevention 
or  treatment  services  by  a  program,  project, 
or  activity  conducted,  regulated,  or  assisted 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,   and   provide   assurances   that   the 


address  or  location  of  any  shelter  for  vic- 
tims and  dependents  of  victims  of  family  vi- 
olence which  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under 
this  sub.seclion  will,  except  with  written  au- 
thorization of  the  person  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  such  shelter,  not  be  made 
public: 

(G)  set  forth  procedures  to  assure  active 
participation  by  knowledgeable  individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  development  and 
review  of  programs  and  projects  within  the 
Slate  funded  under  this  title:  and 

(H)  provide  a.ssurances  that  any  project 
for  which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion will—  .  .^.  .,, 
(i)  seek  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
other  related  public  and  private  programs  in 
the  area:  and 

(ii)  be  administered  and  operated  by  per- 
sonnel with  appropriate  skills  (including 
language  skills),  training,  or  experience. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
sub.section.  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  dis- 
approve any  such  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  of  the  Secretary's  inten- 
tion to  disapprove,  and  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection of  any  deficiencies. 

( b)(  1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  intertribal  orga- 
nizations for  projects  designed  to  prevent 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  essential  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  application  shall  comply,  as 
applicable,  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(Di.  (F),  and  (G)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  anv  fi.scal  year  to  any  single  entity 
(other  than  to  a  State)  for  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000,  and  the  total  amount  of 
such  grants  to  any  single  entity  may  not 
exceed  $150,000.  or  be  awarded  in  excess  of 
three  fiscal  years. 

(d)  No  funds  provided  through  grants 
made  under  this  .section  may  be  used  as 
direct  payment  to  any  victim  or  any  depend- 
ent of  a  victim  of  family  violence. 

(e)  No  income  eligibility  standard  may  be 
imposed  with  respect  to  any  individual  seek- 
ing assistance  or  services  from  any  local 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tion which  receives  a  grant  under  this  title. 

(f)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  anv  local  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  organization  unless  such  agency  or 
organization  provides  for  the  following  local 
share  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  provided  under  this  title  to 
the  program  or  project  involved;  20  per 
centum  in  the  first  year  such  program  or 
project  receives  a  grant  under  this  title.  30 
per  centum  in  the  second  such  year,  and 
33':.  per  centum  in  the  third  such  year. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  public  entity,  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  local  share  of 
such  agency  or  organization  shall  be  raised 
from  private  .sources.  The  local  share  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  may  be  in  cash 
or  in-kind.  The  local  share  may  not  include 
any  Federal  funds  provided  under  any  au- 
thority other  than  this  title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  distrib- 
uted under  sub.sections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  to  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  immediate  shelter  and 


related  assistance  to  victims  and  dependents 
of  victims  of  family  violence. 

allotment  of  funds 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  308  for  grants  to  Stales  for 
any  fiscal  year,  each  Stale  shall  be  allotted 
for  payment  in  a  grant  authorized  under 
section  303  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States, 
except  that  — 

(1)  each  Slate  shall  be  allotted  not  less 
than  whichever  is  the  greater  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 303(ai  for  the  fi.scal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made,  or  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
poses ol  .section  303:  and 

(2)  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  allotted  not  less  than  one- 
eight  of  1  per  centum  of  ihe  amounts  avail- 
able for  grants  under  section  303(a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  allolmenl  is  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  exception  contained 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  only,  the 
term  "Stale"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Lslands.  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
population  of  each  Stale,  and  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States,  shall  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  census  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  under  section 
308  for  anv  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States 
under  section  303  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  total  amounts  which  all  States 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  such  .section 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  States  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  the  event  that 
additional  funds  become  available  for 
making  such  grants  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  preceding  sentence  is  ap- 
plicable, such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. ,  .      f 

(d)(1)  If.  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  ol 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  sums  are  appropri- 
ated under  section  308.  the  amount  allotted 
to  a  Slate  has  not  been  made  available  to 
such  Stale  in  grants  under  section  303  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  .such  Stale  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  grant,  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  Stales 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  under 
section  303. 

(2)  Funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
through  reallotmenl  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  become 
available  for  reallotmenl. 

administration 
Sec  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
an  individual  within  the  department  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  activities  earned 
out  under  this  title  (including  activities  de- 
scribed  in  subsection   (b)  of   this  section). 
This  individual  shall  have  experti.se  relating 
to  the  family  violence  prevention  and  .serv- 
ices programs  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment. 
( b )  The  Secretary  shall— 
(1)    be    responsible    for    overseeing    and 
maintaining  records  on  all  programs  and  ^c- 
livities  carried  out  under  this  title  and  shall 
.seek  to  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  and 


activities,  to  the  extent  such  programs  and 
activities  relate  to  family  violence: 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  provision  of  shelter 
and  other  assistance  to  victims  and  depend- 
ents of  victims  of  family  violence:  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional information  and  resource  clearing- 
house on  family  violence  and  for  its  oper- 
ation in  coordination  with  the  information 
clearinghouse  maintained  by  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  under 
section  2  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5101(b)(2)).  in 
order  to— 

(A)  collect,  analyze,  prepare,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  and  statistics  relating  to 
the  incidence  and  prevention  of  family  vio- 
lence and  the  provision  of  immediate  shel- 
ter and  other  a.ssistance  to  victims  and  de- 
pendents of  victims  of  family  violence:  and 

(B)  provide  information  about  alternative 
sources  of  assistance  available  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence and  the  provision  of  immediate  shelter 
and  other  assistance  to  victims  and  depend- 
ents of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  to  provide  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  outreach  services,  to  the 
extent  that  such  assistance  is  not  otherwise 
available,  to  States,  local  public  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  partici- 
pating or  interested  in  participating  in  the 
programs  and  projects  authorized  by  this 
title. 


evaluation 

Sec  306.  The  Secretary  shall  review, 
evaluate,  and  report  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  tv^o  years  after  the  date  funds 
are  obligated  under  section  303ta)  for  the 
first  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  and  operated  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

definitions 

Sec  307.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "family  violence"  means  any 
act  or  threatened  act  of  violence,  including 
any  forceful  detention  of  an  individual, 
which— 

(A)  results  or  threatens  to  result  in  physi- 
cal injury;  and 

(B)  is  committed  by  a  person  against  an- 
other individual  to  whom  such  person  is  or 
was  related  by  blood  or  marriage  or  other- 
wise legally  related,  or  against  another  indi- 
vidual with  whom  such  person  is  or  was  re- 
siding in  a  relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 

(2)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means— 

(A)  anv  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community  of  Indians  recog- 
nized as  eligible  for  the  services  provided  to 
Indians  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians,  including 
anv  Alaska  Native  village  or  regional  or  vil- 
lage corporation  as  defined  in  or  established 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (85  Stat.  688);  or 

(B)  any  Indian  community  the  members 
of  which  are  recognized  as  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  (90  Stat.  1400). 

(3)  The  term  Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(4)  The  term  "shelter"  means  the  provi- 
sion of  temporary  refuge  and  related  assist- 
ance in  compliance  with  applicable  State 
law  or  regulations  governing  the  provision, 
on   a  regular  basis,   of  shelter,  safe  home. 
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iM.a]>.  rtiiJ  related  assistance  to  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(5)  The  term  State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  and.  except 
as  otherwise  provided.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
5.20,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

<b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year— 

(1)  90  per  centum  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  making  grants  to  States. 
Indian  tribes,  and  intertribal  organizations 
under  sections  303(a)  and  303(b).  of  which 
not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  such  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  and  intertribal  organiza- 
tions under  section  303(b);  and 

(2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

STUDY  OF  ABUSE  OF  EXOERLY  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study, 
including  analysis  of  necessary  data,  of  the 
nature  and  incidence  of  abuse  of  elderly  in- 
dividuals. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  suljsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  the  Secretary  seems  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  re- 
gionally-based training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  provide  the  personnel  of  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  with  means 


for   responding   to   incidents  of   family   vio- 
lence. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
plication containing  such  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire by  regulation.  In  selecting  grant  re- 
cipients, the  Attorney  General  shall  select 
recipients  who  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  preparing  the  personnel  of 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  the  handling  of  incidents  of  family  vio 
lence  and  shall  give  priority  to  those  appli- 
cations which  propo.se  projects  or  programs 
which  will  develop,  demonstrate,  or  dissemi- 
nate information  with  respect  to  improved 
techniques  for  responding  to  incidents  of 
family  violence  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $2,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  for  which  this  title 
is  in  effect. 


H.R.  2751 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
-At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF  ARTS 

"Sec  .  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Medal  of  Arts,  which  shall  be  a 
medal  of  such  design  as  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  and  shall  be  awarded  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

■(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
award  the  medal,  on  the  basis  of  recommen- 
dations from  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  to  individuals  or  groups  who  in  his 
judgment  are  deserving  of  special  recogni- 
tion by  reason  of  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  excellence,  growth,  support 
and  availability  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  twenty  such  medals 
may  be  awarded  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

"(d)  An  individual  may  not  be  awarded 
the  medal  unless  at  the  lime  such  award  is 
made  that  individual  — 

"(1)  is  a  citizen  or  other  national  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(2)  is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
who— 

"(A)  has  filed  an  application  for  petition 
for  naturalization  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  section  334(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  and 


•(B)  is  not  permanently  ineligible  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  A  group  may  not  be  considered  for 
such  an  award  unless  that  group  is  orga- 
nized or  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

•(f)  The  presentation  of  the  award  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  with  such  ceremo- 
nies as  he  may  deem  proper,  including  at- 
tendance by  appropriate  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

•(g)  Any  funds  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section  shall  be  derived 
from  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  " 


H.R  4185 

By  Mr.  MARKEY 
-Page  79.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  797.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  or  main- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Gre- 
nada after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  specifically  authorized  by 
law  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

-At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  or  maintain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada 
after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  specificially  authorized  by 
law  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

—  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  or  maintain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada 
after  ( 1)  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  (2)  the  end  of  the  3day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  all  United  States 
citizens  desiring  to  be  evacuated  from  Gre- 
nada (Other  than  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces)  have  been  evacuated,  whichever  is 
earlier.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
to  a  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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.<inNFY        V.ATES: 
SP.F.\I--I)     HONOR 
Oh    COMI'A.SSION 

HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl.'MIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr     M<  Hl'OH    M:     Speaker,  I  was 


pleased  to  learn  that  our  goo(i  frierxd 
an(j  colleague,  Mr,  Yates  of  Illinois, 
was  recently  honored  as  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  David  S.  Malkov  Hu- 
manitarian Award  by  the  members  of 
the  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  in  Chica- 
go, The  text  of  the  award  tells  a  lot 
about  the  man  who  received  it: 

•Who  is  honored'  He  that  honors  man- 
kind,' Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois salutes  the  Honorable  Sidney  R,  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress.  9th  District  of  Illinois, 
Through  a  dedicated  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice, you  have  demonstrated  through  innu- 
merable acts,  both  public  and  private,  your 
deeply  rooted  compassion  for  all.  You  have 
expanded  the  horizons  of  our  nation's  cul- 
tural life.  Your  social  concern  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  well  springs  of  our  religious 
heritage. 

In  recognition  of  your  consecrated  career, 
marked  by  high  courage  in  times  of  our  na- 
tion's greatest  challenges,  the  An.she  Emet 
Synagogue  presents  to  you  the  David  S. 
Malkov  humanitarian  award  with  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  you  may  continue  your  con- 
secrated efforts  for  many  years. 

Signed  by  the  president  of  the  syna- 
gogue, Richard  Kohn,  and  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour Cohn,  this  award  is  a  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  man  to  whom  all  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  are 
deeply  indebted. 

Serving  as  I  do  with  Sid  Yates  on 
the  Hou,se  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  can  testify  that  his  counsel  and 
advice  has  been  a  source  of  great  help 
to  me  over  the  years,  and  I  know  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  all  of  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
SiD  in  Congre.ss. 

In  accepting  this  award,  Sid  has 
thoughtfully  traced  the  many  contri- 
butions that  the  Jewish  community 
has  made  to  our  society  and  culture  as 
public  officials  over  the  years.  As  Sid 
notes  at  one  point  in  his  remarks: 

It  is  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
ages  who  becau.se  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
they  experienced  profoundly  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  price  of  liberty,  the  Jewish 
people  who  have  opposed  the  discrimination 
of  bigots  and  autocral.s,  of  tyrants  and  dicta- 
tors, of  rightist  and  leftist  governments;  the 
Jewish  people  who  believe  implicitly  in  per- 
sonal liberty  and  justice. 

As  one  of  those  who  recognizes  the 
profound  truth  in  those  words,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 


Sid  for  his  many  personal  contribu- 
tions to  our  society.  And  for  the  bene- 
fits of  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
full  text  of  his  remarks.  I  am  inserting 
a  copy  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Statement  of  Representative  Sidney  R. 

Yates 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  gen- 
erous statement  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  award  you  have  given  me.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  have  been  selected  as 
the  first  recipient  of  the  David  S.  Malkov 
Humanitarian  Award— proud  because  it  is 
named  for  a  real  mensh  and  a  real  humani- 
tarian—my good  friend  David  Malkov.  who 
is  well  on  his  way  to  reaching  a  hundred 
years.  We  wish  him  health  and  happiness 
on  his  way  to  that  goal.  Thank  you.  David, 
very  much. 

I  am  proud  to  receive  the  award  at  Anshe 
Emet  because  it  was  here  that  I  was  con- 
firmed sixty  years  ago  to  join  all  of  our 
people  who  view  life  not  only  for  its  oppor- 
tunities for  joy  and  rewards,  but  for  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  contributing,  of  sharing,  of  help- 
ing. That  is  the  heritage  of  Judaism. 

I  am  sorry  my  wife  Addie  is  not  here 
today.  She  is  not  well  and  though  she 
wanted  to  come.  I  thought  it  better  that  she 
stay  in  Washington.  She  sends  her  love  to 
all  her  friends  at  Anshe  Emet.  The  rest  of 
my  family  is  here— Steve  and  Debbie  and 
my  grandchildren.  Jonathan  and  Lauren, 
who  were  so  helpful  in  electing  me  in  my 
last  campaign  for  Congress.  Jonathan.  I 
would  have  you  know,  is  now  a  very  hard- 
working Hebrew  scholar. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  since  1949.  When 
I  first  ran  for  office.  I  came  here  to  Anshe 
Emet  to  speak  to  Rabbi  Solomon  Goldman, 
a  blessed  memory  with  whom  I  remained  in 
close  touch  during  his  lifetime.  Now  I 
remain  in  close  touch  with  my  good  friend. 
Rabbi  Seymour  Cohen,  a  rabbi  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  rabbis,  learned,  wise,  sym- 
pathetic, well  informed  and  helpful,  with 
whom  I  have  consulted  on  so  many  occa- 
sions. I  count  my  time  in  Congress  from 
Goldman  to  Cohen. 

Rabbi  Goldman  encouraged  me  to  enter 
public  .service.  Not  too  many  years  before 
that  it  was  commonly  thought  among  many 
Jews  that  they  should'not  strive  for  elective 
public  office.  It  was  felt  that  Jews  should 
not  become  too  prominent,  that  we  must 
not  antagonize  the  non-Jewish  community, 
that  we  must  not  place  ourselves  in  posi- 
tions which  would  require  us  to  make  re- 
sponsible decisions  which  would  affect  the 
lives  of  other  people.  Not  loo  many  years 
before  that  the  office  of  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois was  graced  by  Judge  Henry  Horner 
whose  German  Jewish  friends  advised  him 
to  the  leave  the  probate  bench  to  seek  the 
office  of  Governor  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  stated.  It  was  perfectly  alright  to  hold  a 
learned  office  like  a  judge,  but  not  an  ad- 
ministrative high  office  whose  responsibil- 
ities would  require  decisions  that  not  only 
might  affect  the  whole  state,  but  might 
have  national  impact.  Henry  Horner  reject- 
ed their  arguments  and  went  on  to  become 
one  of  the  great  Governors  of  Illinois. 


We  find  the  same  arguments  being  made 
in  Argentina  today  where  a  wave  of  anti- 
Semiti-sm  has  spread  through  that  country. 
Synagogues  are  being  defaced.  anti-Semitic 
broadcasts  are  being  sent  out  over  the  radio. 
Jewish  businessmen  receive  threats  and 
Jews  are  being  warned  not  to  seek  public 
office.  It  turns  out  that  Jacobo  Timmerman 
was  not  alone  in  the  treatment  he  received 
as  a  Jew  from  Argentine  higher  officials. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  not  retreat  be- 
cause to  retreat  would  be  to  give  in  to  the 
most  vicious  elements  in  society  who  would 
deny  the  Jews  their  birthright  as  equal  citi- 
zens. 

We   are   not    retreating   in   this   country. 
More  and  more  Jews  are  seeking  office  and 
being  elected  as  governors,  as  senators,  as 
members  of  Congress,  and  to  local  offices  of 
every  kind.  It  is  not  only  good  for  them  that 
they  should  serve-it  is  good  for  their  com- 
munities and  it's  good  for  the  country  be- 
cause of  their  heritage  which  upholds  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  ages  who  because  of 
the   pain    and   suffering   they   experienced 
profoundly  know  and  appreciate  the  price 
of  liberty,  the  Jewish  people  who  have  op- 
posed the  discrimination  of  bigots  and  auto- 
crats, of  tyrants  and  dictators,  of  rightist 
and  leftist  governments:  the  Jewish  people 
who  believe   implicitly   in   personal   liberty 
and  justice.  That  is  why  I  count  myself  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  in  Congress  becau.se  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  it   provides  among  its  many  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  being  able  to  serve 
my  fellow  human  beings,  of  being  able  to 
fight   for  their  honor  and  dignity  against 
powerful    and    influential    forces;   of   being 
able,  in  measure,  to  correct  injustice  and  in- 
dignities against  human  beings. 

I  think  immediately  of  the  case  of  Admi- 
ral Rickover  in  1953.  who  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  kicked  out  of  the  Navy  even  though 
he  was  the  most  expert  and  best  qualified 
officer  in  his  field.  Everybody  said  nothing 
could  be  done-but  I  learned  then  that  one 
voice  in  Congress  could  move  mountains. 
Our  fight  defeated  the  brass  in  the  Navy. 
Rickover  got  the  hearing  we  wanted  and  re- 
ceived the  promotion  he  so  richly  deserved. 
I  think  of  the  immigration  cases— the 
heartbreaking  cases-of  the  unending  wait- 
ing bv  loved  ones  in  America  for  their  loved 
ones  "in  some  foreign  land,  particularly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Romania  or  Poland  or 
Hungarv  where  just  indicating  a  desire  to 
emigrate  resulted  in  vindictive  retaliation.  I 
remember  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  immi- 
grants in  1956  when  the  Russians  crushed 
the  Freedom  Fighters  with  their  tanks,  and 
it  was  necessarv  to  clear  away  immigration 
obstacles  for  Hungarians  who  might  have 
been  thrown  into  prison. 

And  I  recall  the  cases  of  the  Soviet  Jews- 
so  manv  of  them-trying  for  years  to  obtain 
their  freedom  in  a  new  country.  The  cases 
of  the  ordinary  people  and  the  gifted  refuse- 
niks.  I  remember  the  case  particularly  of 
Felix  Aronovich  whose  mother  and  brother 
were  in  Chicago  and  who  were  joined  by 
Felix's  wife  and  baby  while  Felix  languished 
without    work    in    Leninprad    a.<;    he    waited 
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liioiiiii  after  month  for  clearance  to  come 
here. 

I  remember  taking  his  case  to  the  highest 
Russian  officials,  including  Brezhnev,  when 
I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member  of 
the  Speaker's  party.  It  still  took  time— but 
what  a  time  for  celebrating  when  at  long 
last  he  joined  his  family  in  this  country. 

And  my  mind  goes  back  to  1948  before  I 
was  in  Congress  when  I  was  campaigning  for 
my  first  election.  Speaking  at  Temple  Ezra, 
a  German-Jewish  temple  that  was  being 
dedicated,  and  I  remember  the  Rabbi 
saying.  "Here  we  are.  Jews  from  all  over  the 
countries  of  Europe  who  have  seen  our  syn- 
agogues burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
Nazis.  .  .  .  We  Jews  are  gathered  here  today 
to  dedicate  and  witness  our  new  synagogue 
rising  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  from 
the  old  ones. 

It  is  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
ages  who  know  the  price  of  liberty,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  tyranny  and 
to  dictatorships,  who  have  been  the  champi- 
ons of  personal  liberty. 

Jews  make  their  contributions  to  govern- 
ment just  as  they  have  contributed  over  the 
centuries  to  every  endeavor  in  spite  of  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice  directed  to  them. 
Their  work  in  the  arts,  in  the  .sciences,  in 
humanities,  stand  out  like  shining  lights  in 
the  pages  of  history.  Will  Duranl  in  his 
book.  "The  Story  of  Civilization."  says.  "We 
must  study  in  greater  detail  these  numeri- 
cally and  geographically  insignificant  Jews 
who  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  lit- 
eratures to  its  most  influential  religions  and 
to  many  of  its  profoundest  men.  "  Men  like 
Sigmund  Freud  who  according  to  one  biog- 
rapher gave  the  world  the  single  most  intel- 
lecttial  force  of  the  20th  Century.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  in  his  book  "Self-Porlrait.""  Sig- 
mund Freud  gives  credit  to  the  religious  dis- 
crimination to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
Vienna  for  making  his  dl.scoveries.  Faced 
with  such  discrimination.  Jews  question  the 
theories  and  exploded  the  myths  of  the  past 
as  Freud  says.  "At  an  early  date.  I  became 
aware  of  my  destiny:  to  belong  to  the  criti- 
cal minority  instead  of  the  unquestioning 
majority.  I  developed  a  certain  independ- 
ence of  judgment   " 

1  don't  think  that  that  is  an  adequate  jus- 
tification for  anti-Semitism.  The  fact  is 
Jews  throughout  the  ages  have  not  surren- 
dered to  the  heavy-hand  of  adversity,  but 
have  found  ways  to  rise  above  their  deplora- 
ble plight  to  advance  not  only  their  own 
cause,  but  the  cau.se  of  mankind,  through 
the  profound  u.se  of  their  minds,  their  sensi- 
tivity to  Ijeauty.  their  emotional  discipline, 
they  are  captured  by  the  excitement  of 
ideas  and  the  power  of  creativity.  The  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  more  creative  because  in 
spite  of  the  lesson  which  the  Holocaust 
brought  to  the  con.science  of  the  world,  we 
see  anti-Semitism  slill  clouding  the  human 
spirit  in  France,  in  Argentina,  in  the  United 
States. 

Fighting  it  is  a  community  responsibility. 
It  is  al.so  a  government  responsibility.  We 
are  fortunate  in  being  blessed  In  this  coun 
try  with  a  humane  government  and  In  the 
recognition  by  the  American  people  of  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  government.  There  is 
slill  .so  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try. The  pre.ss  carried  the  story  the  other 
day  that  the  poverty  rate  rose  last  year  to 
15  percent,  the  highest  in  17  years.  We 
cannot  forget  the  words  of  former  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  that  the  moral  test  of  a 
government  is  how  it  treats  those  who  are 
in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children;  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly;  and 
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sick,  the  needy,  and  the  handicapped." 

I  subscribe  to  Senator  Humphrey's  credo. 
People  need  food  and  jobs  and  good  health 
and  homes  and  roads  and  culture  and  learn- 
ing and  care  for  the  aging  and  the  young. 

Your  award  recognizes  that  philosophy. 
That  is  why  I  accept  it  with  pride  and  honor 
and  thank  you  verv  nmrh  for  it.* 


ROUKEMA  LALUa  WOODLEA 
HOME 

HON.  M.-\RGE  ROLKEM.A 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.s.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleague.s  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Woodlea  Home  for  Girls  in  my 
hometown  of  Ridgewood.  N.J.  This 
residence  has  served  as  an  effective 
and  essential  anchor  for  countless 
young  women  during  the  very  unsta- 
ble, formative  years  of  their  lives. 

The  efforts  of  the  many  groups  in- 
volved in  keeping  this  residence  alive 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  Consequent- 
ly. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an 
editorial  from  the  Ridgewood  News 
which  appeared  October  23  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Woodlea  at  10 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Woodlea 
Group  Home  for  Girls  in  Ridgewood.  cele- 
brated last  Sunday,  brought  out  a  number 
of  former  residents,  some  with  their  hus 
bands  and  children.  The  event  was  like  "old 
home  week"  for  those  who  had  lived  at  the 
Prospect  Street  home  during  part  of  their 
teenage  years.  Woodlea  provides  a  family 
environment  for  many  girls  who  otherwi.se 
might  be  placed  in  foster  homes  or  other  in- 
stitutions becau.se  of  un.satisfaclory  home 
situations.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Woodlea's  ac- 
complishments that  some  who  received  aid 
there  have  joined  the  so-called  helping  pro- 
fessions. 

At  the  anniversary  celebration,  the  11! 
young  people  presently  residing  at  Woodlea 
proudly  showed  off  the  well-kept  house  and 
grounds.  This  .sense  of  pride  also  should  be 
shared  by  Ridgewood  and  the  members  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Bergen  County  and 
the  Children's  Aid  and  Adoption  Society  of 
New  Jersey  who  continually  support  Wood- 
lea. 

Those  whose  vision  and  financial  support 
made  Woodlea  a  reality  must  sense  real  sat- 
isfaction and  pride  in  whHl  has  been  accom- 
plished at  the  111  the  last  decade.* 


EPA  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
INVESTIGATORS  UNDER  FIRE 

HON,  .l\MES  J.  FLORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  the  Hou.se  will  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  2867.  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983.  It  is  expected  that 
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an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
the  provision  in  our  bill  which  would 
authorize  EPAs  trained  criminal  in- 
vestigators to  exercise  basic  law  en- 
forcement authority. 

I  am  convinced  that  because  H.R. 
2867  would  place  significant  restric- 
tions on  land  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  in- 
centive to  dispose  of  toxic  waste  ille- 
gally. As  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  indicates,  illegal  dis- 
posal and  accompanying  violence  may 
be  occurring  at  an  accelerated  rate  al- 
ready. The  information  provided  by 
the  Times  is  another  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  amendment  to  deprive  EPA  in- 
vestigators of  the  basic  tools  they  need 
to  do  their  job. 

Violent  Acts  Prompt  Debate  Over  Guns 
FOR  EPA  Agents 

Orlando.  Fla.— A  federal  agent  and  two 
technicians  from  Atlanta  went  to  the  back- 
woods of  Alabama  r«x-ently  to  gather  sam- 
ples of  soil  and  water  near  a  business  sus- 
pected of  illegally  dumping  toxic  chemicals. 

Someone  fired  a  revolver  over  their  heads. 
The  men.  sent  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  dived  behind  stacks  of 
rusty,  oozing  55-gallon  drums.  When  the 
bullets  stopped,  the  three  fled,  unhurt, 
their  work  incomplete. 

That  March  17  incident  was  one  of  a 
dozen  violent  or  potentially  violent  situa- 
tions to  confront  E.P.A.  agents  since  the 
agency  began  its  criminal  investigation  pro- 
gram a  year  ago.  As  word  of  the  incident 
spread  through  the  agency's  five  criminal 
investigation  field  offices,  .some  of  the  22 
agents  began  carrying  weapons  for  protec- 
tion, according  to  one  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  In  so  doing,  they  were  breaking 
the  law. 

Whether  the  law  should  be  changed  is 
now  being  debated  in  Washington. 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Is  .sched- 
uled this  week  to  begin  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Resource  Con.servation  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1976.  which  governs  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  One  proposed 
change,  favored  by  many  in  Congress,  would 
give  powers  akin  to  those  of  United  Stales 
marshals  to  environmental  investigators  en- 
forcing that  law.  The  agents  would  be  em- 
powered to  carry  weapons,  execute  research 
warrants  and  make  arrests. 

administration  not  so  EAGER 

To  really  get  al  the  big  guys,  where 
there's  political  corruption  and  organized 
crime."  .said  a  lawyer  on  the  staff  of  a  House 
subcommittee  that  deals  with  environmen- 
tal laws,  "you  need  full  criminal  enforce- 
ment powers." 

But  the  Reagan  Administration  is  less 
eager  to  see  such  powers  given  to  E.P.A. 
agents. 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
could  use  his  administrative  authority  to 
grant  the  investigators  law-enforcement 
powers  without  Congressional  action.  And 
he  could.  In  one  action,  do  so  with  regard  to 
all  the  16  environmental  laws  Congress 
would  have  to  amend. 

But  F  Henry  Havicht  2d.  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  land  and  natu- 
ral resources,  said:  "The  granting  of  the 
power  to  carry  a  gun  and  make  arrests  is  a 
.serious,  significant  step,  and  .so  it's  .some- 
thing the  executive  branch  as  a  whole  needs 
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to  make  sure  there  is  enough  information 
about." 

Michael  Brown,  the  outgoing  criminal  en- 
forcement counsel  for  the  E.P.A..  noted  that 
other  Federal  agents,  such  as  those  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
are  authorized  to  carry  weapons.  He  also 
said  that  tick  inspectors"  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  so  authorized. 

At  the  same  lime,  however,  he  said:  "The 
question  of  a  criminal  investigation  program 
al  anv  place  but  the  F.B.I,  raises  Govern- 
mentwide  issues.  People  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment get  nervous  about  a  Utile  bunch  of 
law-enforcement  agents  running  around  the 
various  agencies  carrying  guns.  " 

Those  who  favor  the  use  of  weapons  cite 
increasing  evidence  of  organized  crimes  in- 
volvement  in  the  illegal  di.sposal  of  toxic 

Law-enforcement  powers  are  "desperately 
needed  "  now.  said  Representative  Albert 
Gore  Jr..  Democrat  of  Tennessee.  "The 
reason  for  this  is  the  extraordinary  degree 
to  which  illegal  activities  are  going  on  in  the 
hazardous  waste  area,  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  involvement  of  organized 
crime.  " 

MOB  CASES  A  PROBLEM 

Peter  Beeson.  a.s.sociate  enforcement  coun- 
sel for  the  environmental  agency,  said  it  was 
impossible  for  agents  to  tackle  cases  involv- 
ing mobsters  when  they  could  not  protect 
themselves  with  guns. 

"Currently,  we  are  not  equipped  to  inves- 
tigate the  involvement  of  organized  crime  in 
the  hazardous  waste  industry.  "  Mr.  Bee.son 
said.  "That  is  the  type  of  investigation  that 
would  require  full  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties." 

An  internal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  document  obtained  from  Congres- 
sional sources  details  12  violent  or  potential- 
ly violent  encounters  that  occurred  after 
the  agency  began  criminal  investigations. 
The  list,  titled  "Risks  Associated  With  Envi- 
ronmental Investigations."  includes  these 
incidents: 

An  informant  in  a  Chicago-area  hazardous 
waste  disposal  place  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  murdered  if  he  continued  to  coop- 
erate with  the  authorities. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  a  su.spect  m  a 
hazardous  waste  investigation  fired  on  stale 
inspectors,  assaulted  a  state  air  inspector, 
released  attack  dogs  on  Government  agents 
and  verbally  threatened  other  officials. 

In  the  Seattle  area  a  person  suspected  of 
illegal  dumping  firebombed  a  hazardous 
waste  site. 

Officials  of  the  E.P.A.  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  not  discuss  the  li.slcd  en- 
counters, including  the  shooting  incident  in 
Alabama.* 


EXTINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  an  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
and  a  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Bank.  While  there  exist  a 
number  of  variations  of  these  propos- 
als and  others,  the  fact  remains  that 
proponents  of  an  activist  industrial 
policv  believe  that  government, 
through  an  inevitable  political  process, 
can  somehow  make  better  economic 
decisions  than  the  marketplace. 

For  our  colleagues  who  may  be  sym- 
pathetic toward  this  view,  I  recom- 
mend a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial by  Richard  McKenzie.  Using  de- 
fense contracts  as  an  example.  Profes- 
sor McKenzie  shows  how.  by  interven- 
ing in  the  economy,  government  will 
often  make  the  efficient  producers  the 
losers  at  considerable  cost  to  consumer 
and  taxpayer  welfare. 
The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
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"Targeting"  in  the  Arms  Industry  Was  a 
Misfire 


"TARGETINt..      IN    1  HE  ARMS 
INDUSTRY  WAS  A  MISFIRE 

HON.  NORM.AN  D.  SHUMW.AY 


OK  (.ALUDKNl.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  extensive  debate  over  in- 
dustrial policy  has  clearly  thus  far  not 
led  to  widespread  advocacy  of  greater 
government  intervention  in  the  econo- 
my, there  are  nevertheless  those  who 
propose  such  new  Federal  institutions 


(By  Richard  B.  McKenzie) 
Proponents  of  a  national  industrial  policy 
sometimes  advocate  using  defense  expendi- 
tures to  ease  the  pain  of  economic  hardship 
felt  by  the  unemployed.  Specifically,  they 
recommend  that  perceived  .social  problems 
cau.sed  by  the  growing  mobility  of  capital, 
the  lagging  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries in  world  markets  and  structural 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  should  be 
solved  in  part  by  targeting  "  defense  pro- 
curements to  contractors  in  "distressed 
areas  "  of  the  country. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  presumed,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  tested  such  an 
industrial  .strategy  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
the  results  have  been  disastrous-from  both 
defense  and  employment  perspectives. 

Beginning  in  1954.  defen.se-approprialions 
bills  have  included  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Maybank  Amendment, 
which  specifically  prevents  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  using  its  funds  to  'relieve 
problems  of  economic  dislocation.  "  Howev- 
er in  1981  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Congress  required 
the  Defense  Department  to  allocate  as 
much  as  S3.4  billion  in  contracts  to  produc- 
ers in  "labor  surplus  areas"  as  designated  by 
the  "Labor  Department".  The  procurement 
limit  was  raised  to  $4  billion  in  1982.  Instead 
of  taking  the  low  bids  in  1981  and  1982.  the 
Defense  Department  could  pay  contractors 
in  labor  surplus  areas  a  premium  of  as  much 
as  5'"c  above  the  lowest  bid  from  a  non-labor 
surplus  area. 

The  1981-82  test  of  the  "modification  ot 
the  Mavbank  Amendment"  covered  nearly 
36  000  contracts  valued  at  a  little  more  than 
S3  billion.  Only  956  of  these  contracts, 
valued  al  about  $88  million,  actually  were 
a.ssigned  lo  non-low  bidders  in  labor  .surplus 
areas.  However,  those  contracts  cost  I  he  De- 
fease Department  an  additional  $1.8  million 
in  premiums  paid  on  its  purcha.ses  and  an 
additional  $1.7  million  in  administrative 
costs  (because  of  the  added  complications  m 
evaluating  acceptable  bids)-or  $3.5  million 
the  Defense  Deparlmenl  would  not  have 
had  lo  spend  if  Ihe  Maybank  Amendment 
had  been  in  full  force.  Given  the  magnitude 
of  the  defense  budget.  $3.5  million  is  the 
proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket.  Slill.  this  new 
industrial  strategy  meant  the  national  de- 
fense suffered  marginally  as  a  consequence. 
The  U.S.  literally  got  less  bang  for  the  de- 
fense buck  during  the  two-year  test. 


Admiltedlv.  a  major  purpose  of  the  May- 
bank  modification  was  to  create  and  save 
iobs.  But  Defense  Department  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  test  had  a  perverse  effect:  On 
balance,  iobs  were  destroyed.  The  956  con- 
tracts awarded  to  non-low  bidders  in  labor 
surplus  areas  increased  employment  in 
those  areas  by  3.207  jobs.  But  the  low  bid- 
ders in  the  non-labor  surplus  areas  lost 
3  335  jobs  because  they  did  not  get  the  con- 
tracts. In  short,  the  lest  program  destroyed. 
on  balance.  128  jobs  al  a  cost  to  American 
taxpayers  of  $3.5  million  (or  about  $27,000 
per  job  destroyed).  The  cost  would  have 
been  substantially  greater  (upwards  of  $24 
million  in  procurement  costs  alone)  had  the 
5<^f-premium  limit  not  been  in  force. 

The  net  loss  of  jobs  should  have  been  ex- 
pected. Companies  in  labor  surplus  areas 
that  aren't  able  lo  outbid  their  competitors 
often  are  stuck  paying  noncompetitive 
wages.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  less  in- 
clined to  hire  as  many  workers  as  employers 
elsewhere. 

The  added  cost  of  modifying  the  Maybank 
Amendment  for  a  short,  two-year  period  is. 
in  itself,  cause  for  concern.  However,  the 
long-run  consequences  of  not  having  the 
Mavbank  Amendment  m  full  force  can  be 
even  more  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
nation  s  economy  and  defense  posture. 

When  the  Defense  Department  is  forced 
to  accept  above-low-bid  contracts,  efficient 
producers  in  labor  surplus  areas  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  low  bidders  have  less 
incentive  to  keep  their  costs  in  check,  and 
inefficient  producers  are  rewarded  with 
what  are.  in  effect,  political  plums.  Fortu- 
nately, in  1983  the  approved  premium  to 
non-low  bidders  was  lowered  to  2.2«"c.  but 
that  is  slill  unnecessarily  high. 

The  ihree-vear  test  of  using  defense  ex- 
penditures to  pursue  industrial  goals  reveals 
an  important  principle  voters  should  never 
forget  in  assessing  proposals  from  industri- 
al-policy enthusiasts:  When  government 
spends  money  to  subsidize  "winners"  (under 
the  gui.se  of  improving  employment  oppor- 
tunities) it  will  often  help  "losers'"  (those 
concerns  that  cant  compete).  In  the  proc- 
ess the  government  will  often  make  the  ef- 
ficient producers  the  "losers"  al  consider- 
able cost  to  consumer  and  taxpayer  wel- 
fare.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  AND  MRS. 
IRWIN  SILVERMAN  ON  THEIR 
50TH  WEDDING  ANNTVFRS.^RY 

HON.  FR.ANK  J.  GL.^RINI 

■    '.  ;-vV  JERSE'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend.  I  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  most  joyful  celebration 
marking  the  50th  wedding  anniversary 
of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Irwin  Silver- 
man, and  his  dear  wife.  Fay. 

This  couple,  residents  of  Weehawj 
ken.  N.J..  have  raised  a  splendid 
fam'ilv  while  giving  most  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  their  community  and 
our  Nation. 

Dr  Silverman  earned  his  Ph.  u. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1930  and  his  doctor  of  law  degree  in 
1933  He  wrote  his  thesis  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Ernst  Freund,  on  the 
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Cntiipanson  of  Negotiable  Inslru- 
mt'iit.s  Law"  as  compared  with  those 
proposed  by  the  Hague  Conference  for 
International  Codification  of  the 
Laws. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  life  when 
he  took  Pay  Silverman  as  his  bride  on 
October  29.  1933.  while  still  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Indeed, 
this  marriage  of  50  years  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  this  couple  has  much  in 
common,  including  their  family  sur- 
name. 

They  are  the  parents  of  two  daugh- 
ters. Carol  Silverman  Linker.  Ph.  D.. 
of  Augusta.  Maine,  who  is  the  mother 
of  Todd  and  Sara,  the  grandchildren 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Silverman:  and  Sue 
Smith,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Mack  Smith,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  teacher  of 
English  literature. 

The  excellent  family  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  Silvermans  indeed  dem- 
onstrates that  home  is  the  place  where 
character  is  built,  where  sacrifices  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others 
are  made,  and  where  love  has  taken  up 
its  abode. 

The  Silvermans  have  been  blessed 
by  these  two  lovely  daughters.  They 
have  lived  the  famous  words  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  w ho  wrote. 

Life  IS  a  flame  that  is  always  burning 
itself  out.  but  it  catches  fire  again  every 
time  a  child  is  born. 

Fay  Silverman  can  best  be  described 
as  the  model  wife,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs: 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman''  For  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do  him 
good  all  the  days  of  her  life  .  .  .  She  stret- 
cheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea.  she 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy  .  .  . 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

The  Silvermans  have  enjoyed  a  life 
full  of  love,  not  only  in  their  life  to- 
gether, but  also  in  looking  outward  to 
their  community  and  world.  Of  all  the 
music  that  reaches  farthest  into 
heaven,  the  greatest  is  the  beating  of  a 
loving  heart. 

Dr.  Silverman  served  in  the  U.S. 
Government  for  many  years  under  the 
administrations  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman.  During 
his  long  and  illustrious  career  in  Gov- 
ernment service.  Dr.  Silverman  trav- 
eled with  President  Truman  and  ac- 
tively worked  for  the  statehood  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  His  guidance 
helped  shape  home  rule  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands. He  was  an  important  part  of  the 
team,  along  with  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
in  creating  the  commonwealth  charter 
for  Puerto  Rico.  He  also  was  instru- 
mental in  implementing  Operation 
Bootstrap  there,  which  helped  mil- 
lions of  Americans  citizens  on  this 
beautiful  and  strategically  important 
island  develop  their  economic  strength 
and   independence.   As  Chief  Counsel 
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and  later  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  serving  until  1954.  Dr. 
Silverman  was  assigned  for  \  arying  pe- 
riods of  time  to  assist  in  projecting 
and  developing  socioeconomic  and  po- 
litical programs  in  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions. These  programs  dealt  primar- 
ily with  taxation,  fiscal  policies,  reve- 
nue sharing,  economic  development, 
transportation,  and  the  delivery  of 
education  and  health  services. 

His  outstanding  work  was  in  collabo- 
ration with  Gov.  Paul  McNutt.  of  the 
Philippines,  during  its  transition  from 
territorial  status  to  independence:  and 
later  with  Govs.  Owen  Long  of  Hawaii 
and  Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska  during 
those  States'  transitions  from  territo- 
rial status  to  statehood.  In  addition,  as 
mentioned  before.  Dr.  Silverman 
helped  Gov.  Luis  Munoz-Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico  develop  Operation  Boot- 
strap, and  ahso  Govs.  Carleton  Skim- 
mer. Guam,  Phelps  Phelps,  Samoa, 
and  Morris  de  Castro,  Virgin  Islands, 
when  these  men  engineered  the  transi- 
tion of  these  islands  from  the  status  of 
island  possession  to  home  rule.  Dr.  Sil- 
verman al.so  assisted  Senator  Elbert 
Thomas  of  Utah,  who  was  the  first 
Commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Trust 
Territory,  during  the  transition  and 
transfer  of  certain  Pacific  Islands 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  after 
World  War  II. 

Dr.  Silverman  pursued  a  career  in 
banking  and  finance  from  1954  to 
1968.  He  .served  as  president  of  the 
West  Indies  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  and 
as  president  of  the  West  Indies  Invest- 
ment Co.,  as  well  as  the  president  of 
the  West  Indies  Insurance  Co.  He  was 
president  of  the  Saddle  Brook  Bank 
and  president  of  the  Lodi  Trust  Co. 

In  1958.  Dr.  Silverman  founded  the 
CAGUAS  Federal  Savings  Bank, 
which  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver- 
sary this  year.  With  Dr.  Silverman's 
assistance  and  leadership,  it  is  the 
second  largest  banking  institution  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

So,  accordingly,  we  are  privileged 
today  to  take  part  in  this  double  cele- 
bration, the  golden  anniversary  of  a 
perfect  marriage,  and  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  a  most  successful  banking 
operation. 

Dr.  Silverman  was  al.so  involved  in 
assisting  the  University  of  Cairo, 
Egypt,  establish  a  .school  of  public  ad- 
ministration. He  was  requested  to 
teach  there  by  personal  invitation 
from  Anwar  Sadat,  the  Egyptian 
President,  just  6  months  before  his  as- 
sassination. 

Dr.  Silverman  has  assisted  more 
than  400  students  to  find  careers  in 
the  important  areas  of  public  adminis- 
tration. One  of  his  many  proud  recom- 
mendations has  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Russell  Dorn.  a  young  man 
from  Jersey  City,  as  city  administrator 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  invited  to  the 
celebration    at    El    Dorado    Hotel    in 
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Puerto  Rico  with  so  many  close 
friends  of  the  Sihermans.  These 
friends  will  not  let  Irwin  and  Fay  slip 
into  retirement  because  they  know- 
that  the  best  catharsis  in  the  world  is 
an  active  mind  that  is  always  seeking 
new  challenges  and  broader  accom- 
plishments. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  words  of 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  that 
"Nothing  is  too  late  until  the  tired 
heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate" 

History  tells  us  that  Cato  learned 
Greek  at  80  and  Sophocles  wrote  the 
timeless  Oedipus"  at  the  same  age. 
Chaucer  wrote  "The  Canterbury 
Tales"  at  age  60.  and  Goethe  toiled 
past  his  80th  birthday  completing 
"Faust.  "  We  recall  the  tremendous 
leadership  provided  during  World  War 
II  by  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Winston 
Churchill,  both  beyond  threescore  and 
ten,  the  cleverness  of  Thomas  Edison, 
the  inventor,  and  even  this  year's 
Nobel  Prize  for  Science  winner,  Bar- 
bara McClintock,  who  has  reached  the 
tender  age  of  81.  Verdi  produced  his 
masterpiece  "Othello"  at  age  80  and 
the  famous  "Ave  Maria"  at  the  age  of 
85:  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  wrote 
■  Crossing  the  Bar"  at  age  83. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said.  "To  be 
70  years  young  is  far  more  cheerful 
and  hopeful  than  to  be  40  years  old." 

Remember,  the  race  is  over  but  the 
work  is  never  done  while  the  zeal  to 
work  remains.  For  to  live  well  is  to  be 
productive— the  true  purpose  of  living. 
The  joy  of  life  is  found  in  the  quality 
of  our  existence,  our  sense  of  values, 
and  a  determined  will  to  achieve  a 
better  world  for  all  our  fellowman. 

Since  1933.  this  marriage  has  wit- 
nessed the  leadership  of  the  dynamic 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President, 
and  the  diabolical  reign  of  Adolf 
Hitler:  the  warmth  and  strength  of 
Fiorello  La  Guardia  as  mayor  of  New- 
York:  and  the  famous  National  Recov- 
ery Act  which  Dr.  Silverman  helped 
implement.  The  Silvermans  bought 
gas  for  less  than  15  cents  a  gallon:  the 
price  of  gold  was  $20  an  ounce.  They 
saw  "Design  for  Living"'  on  Broadway 
with  Noel  Coward,  Alfred  Lunt.  and 
Lynn  Fontaine.  They  were  part  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  World  War  II 
and  Americas  involvement  in  other 
conflicts  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  now- 
parts  of  world  as  reported  in  today's 
alarming  headlines.  They  saw  the 
advent  of  the  United  Nations,  whose 
38th  anniversary  was  celebrated  on 
October  24.  carrying  out  the  great 
work  of  President  Harry  Truman  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  The  Silvermans 
have  witnessed  man's  conquest  of 
space,  and  lived  through  the  worlds 
most  explosive  period  of  technological 
development  in  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  radio,  television,  comput- 
ers, and  telecommunication.  In  a  more 
day-to-day  sense,  they  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  pineapple  juice  at  the 
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Chicago  Worlds  Fair,  Campbell's 
chicken  noodle  soup.  Rilz  crackers, 
and  the  production  of  margarine  from 
soNbeans. 

in  a  larger  sense,  they  w-ere  pan  of  a 
glorious  era  of  human  rights  progre.s.s 
a.s  advanced  by  Mohandas  Gandhi.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Golda  Meir.  and 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  review  of  the  Silverman  legacy 
shows  that  they  have  provided  in  the 
home,  kindness;  in  business,  honesty: 
in  society,  courtesy:  in  play,  fairness: 
to  the  strong,  trust  and  good  will:  to 
the  weak,  help:  to  the  unfortunate, 
empathy  and  assistance:  and  to  all 
men  and  women,  reverence  and  love. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  a 
wish  that  Irwin  and  Fay  live  in  good 
health  as  long  as  they  want  and  never 
want  as  long  as  they  live.  They  have 
shown  us  that  life-and  the  spirit  of 
America— are  tunes  which  are  sung  to- 
gether.• 


}n  AC  I  ION  IN  DALLAS  TO  HUD'S 
!)FV\ND  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF 
1  (t(»ti  LOW-INCOME  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  UNITS 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

UK  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  edi- 
tiorially  responded  to  the  news  of  the 
meeting  between  Dallas  Mayor  Starke 
Tavlor  and  HUD  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Juiie  Koch  on  October  14. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
insert  a  copy   of  the  Times  Heralds 
comments  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Hud  Way  Off  Base 
The    U.S.    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban    Development's    demand    that     the 
Dallas   Housing   Authority   sell   or   destroy 
1  000  apartments  in  West  Dallas  in  order  to 
get  permission  to  sell  another  public  hous- 
ing project.  Washington  Place,  was  an   in- 
credible   almost  nonsensical  misuse  of  gov- 
ernment power.  Blessedly,  HUD  officials  ap- 
parently arc  having  second  thoughts  about 
their   strange   announcement,   and— in   the 
wake  of  outraged  protests-now  are  saying 
that    the   West   Dallas   units   could   be   re- 
tained.   But    the   issue   never   should    have 
been  raised  in  the  first  place. 

Dallas  Mayor  A.  Starke  Taylor.  Jr.  dis- 
closed earlier  this  week  that  in  a  conference 
with  HUD  officials  in  Washington,  he  was 
told  that  the  federal  agency  would  not  ap- 
prove the  pending  sale  of  the  Wa.shington 
Place  public  housing  project  to  Baylor  Uni 
versity  Medical  Center  unless  the  Dallas 
Housing  Authority  disposed  of  1.000  units  in 
West  Dallas.  Mayor  Taylor  was  discussing 
various  housing  issues  with  HUD  officials, 
including  the  long-delayed  sale  of  Washing- 
ton Place  and  the  need  to  renovate  the  West 
Dallas  projects,  where  1.000  units  are 
boarded  up  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds 
for  rehabilitation. 

The  most  startling  part  of  Mayor  Taylors 
account  of  the  meeting  with  HUD  was  his 
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report  that  one  department  official  suggest- 
ed that  the  cilv  could  blow  up  "  the  West 
Dallas  units  as  far  as  HUD  was  concerned. 

U  S  Rep.  John  Bryant,  who  represents 
the  district  in  which  Washington  Place  is  lo- 
cated, has  been  active  in  helping  work  out 
the  sale  of  the  project  to  Baylor.  After 
learning  of  HUDs  linkage  of  the  disposal  of 
West  Dallas  units  to  the  sale  proposal.  Rep. 
Bryant  charged  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  "totally  insensitive  to  public 
housing"  and  had  no  interest  in  seeing  it 
exist  anywhere. 

President  Reagan  is  no  fan  of  public  hous- 
ing to  be  sure,  but  the  place  in  which  to 
argue  national  policies  on  the  future  of  ex- 
isting projects  or  the  expansion  of  housing 
subsidy  programs  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
not  a  HUD  conference  room.  Certainly,  it 
was  inappropriate  for  HUD  to  inject  the 
West  Dallas  project  into  negotiations  on  the 
sale  of  Washington  Place. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  HUD  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  Washington  Place  plan,  based 
solelv  on  the  merits  of  the  propo.sal.  Wheth- 
er the  Dallas  units  are  demolished,  rehabili- 
tated or  turned  over  to  private  companies  to 
renovate  and  operate  should  be  an  entirely 
separate  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  again  like  to 
note  for  the  record,  that  Chairman 
Henry  Gonzalez  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Banking.  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  and  investigation 
by  his  subcommittee  on  these  issues 
for  10  a.m..  November  3.  1983.  in  room 
2128  of  the  Ravburn  Office  Building.* 


THE  IMPACT  OF  EURO-MISSILE 
DEPLOYMENT 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
barring  a  last-minute  agreement  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  INF 
negotiators,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
moving  forward  with  a  major  modern- 
ization and  expansion  of  NATO's  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons  force.  The  deci- 
sion to  deploy  more  than  500  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles  has  touched  off 
massive  demon.strations  in  Europe, 
and  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  distinct  chilling  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  has  been  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  even  if 
that  defense  involved  actions  which 
could  lead  to  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
territory  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Our  historic  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  has 
not  provided  us  with  easy  choices.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  United  States  relies 
heavily  on  our  strategic  nuclear  forces 
to  enhance  NATO's  deterrent  credibil- 
ity. On  the  other,  there  is  increasing 
concern  that  we  may  someday  be  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  an  all-out 
strategic  nuclear  war.  if  faced  with  a 
conventional  defeat  in  a  war  in  West- 
ern Europe. 
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This     dilemma     prompted     NATO 
countries    to    search    for    a    solution 
which,  in  theory,  enhanced  NATO  de- 
terrent credibility,  while  providing  for 
a  means  of  limited  escalation-short  of 
global  nuclear  war-  should  deterrence 
fail.  The  deployment   of  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  would,  so 
the    theory    goes,    greatly    complicate 
conventional  attack  planning  for  the 
Soviets,  since  they  would  have  to  cal- 
culate that   any   attack   on  the  West 
might  prompt  a  retaliatory  attack  on 
Soviet  territory  by  the  new  INF  weap- 
ons. This  uncertainty   is  designed   to 
enhance  NATO's  conventional   deter- 
rence, since  the  Soviets  could  never  be 
certain  that  an  attack  on  NATO  would 
not  be  met  with  a  retaliatory  strike  by 
Pershing    lis.    In    addition,    the    pro- 
posed  deployment    of   improved    INF 
weapons    was    supposed    to    counter 
Soviet    improvements    in    their    INF 

forces. 

The    supposition    that    the    United 
States  is  otherwise  not  committed  to 
the  defense  of  NATO  is  fallacious  on 
its  face.  The  United  States  permanent- 
ly bases  300.000  service  personnel  in 
Western  Europe.  Any  Soviet  attack  on 
NATO    would    automatically    involve 
U  S.   personnel   in  the  conflict,  so  no 
case  can  be  made  that  we  are  not  com- 
mitted to  NATO  defense.  Nor  do  I  sub- 
scribe    to     the     "limited     escalation 
option "   which   deployment    of   crui.se 
and  Pershing  II  missiles  is  supposed  to 
provide.     The     short     warning     time 
which  the  Pershing  II  would  give  the 
Soviets  will   inevitably   prod  them  to 
move  to  a  launch-on-warning  posture. 
A  mistake  by  the  Soviets  would  thus 
be  catastrophic,  since  undoubtedly  the 
limited    use    of    nuclear    weapons    in 
Europe  would  rapidly  escalate  into  a 
strategic  nuclear  exchange. 

Whether  or  not   it  is  because  they 
recognize  the  weakness  of  the  original 
rationale,  the  administration's  current 
rationale  for  deployment  of  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles  is  that  such  a  de- 
ployment is  the  only  way  to  force  the 
Soviets  to  bargain  seriously  in  the  INF 
negotiations.    Unfortunately,    the    de- 
ployment  would  constitute  a  grossly 
disproportionate  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,   since,   unlike   the  Soviet   INF 
missiles   which   do   not   threaten   the 
U  S.  home  territory,  the  short  warning 
time  and  the  accuracy  and  range  of 
the  U  S  INF  missiles  would  pose  a  dire 
threat  to  the  Soviet's  home  territory. 
The  Pershing  Us,  which  are  purport- 
edly verv  accurate,  will  have  a  flight 
time  of  6  to  10  minutes  to  targets  on 
Soviet  territory. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  go  to 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
the  Soviet's  decision  to  base  intermedi- 
ate range  nuclear  missiles  on  Cuba, 
just  90  miles  off  the  Florida  coast,  and 
a  few  minutes  flight  time  from  key 
military  targets  in  the  United  States. 
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President  Kennedy  called  this  a  de- 
liberately provocative  and  unjustified 
change  in  the  status  quo  that  cannot 
be  accepted  by  this  country."  For  13 
days,  the  nations  of  the  world  held 
their  breath  as  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  struggled  to  defuse  ten- 
sions at  the  very  brink  of  global  nucle- 
ar war.  What  many  Americans  do  not 
remember  is  that  the  President, 
through  his  brother  Robert,  gave  pri 
vate  assurances  to  the  Soviets  that 
U.S.  INF  missiles  based  in  Turkey 
would  be  withdrawn  after  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  resolved.  While  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  was  the  major  reason 
that  the  Soviets  withdrew  their  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  it  is  clear  that  the 
U.S.  missiles  in  Turkey  were  of  great 
concern  to  the  Soviets, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
sile deployment  will  be  such  that  the 
nuclear  threshold  will  be  lowered, 
rather  than  raised.  With  such  a  short 
warning  time,  it  seems  likely  that 
Soviet  planners  would  be  forced  to 
assume  that  a  NATO  attack  could 
come  at  any  time.  Accordingly,  the  So- 
viets seem  likely  to  move  to  a  hair  trig- 
ger alert  posture,  greatly  increasing 
the  risk  of  an  accidental  theater  nucle- 
ar war.  Since  such  an  occurrence 
would  almost  certainly  escalate  out  of 
the  NATO  theater,  the  consequences 
of  a  launch  on  warning  posture  could 
be  catastrophic. 

As  former  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  .said  recently  in  a  brief- 
ing for  Members  of  Congress, 

•  '  *  highly  accurati'  American  missiles 
which  take  only  a  few  minuto.s  lo  reach  the 
Soviet  Union,  deployed  on  the  territory  of  a 
country  (Germany i  which  invaded  Rii,s.sia 
twice  with  terrible  effect.s-may  perhaps 
have  as  great  a  trauma  for  the  Soviet  Union 
as  Soviet  mediumranRe  mi,s.siles  on  Cuba 
were  for  the  USA.  Thu.s  there  are  also  dan 
Kers  which  result  from  individuals  getting 
out  of  control  or  from  failure  of  the  com- 
puter system.  If  following  a  Pershing  II  de 
ployment,  the  Rii-ssians  decided  to  put  their 
missiles  into  a  ■Launch-on-warning  posi- 
tion," this  could  introduce  another  factor  of 
extreme  uncertainty. 

Far  from  reassuring  the  European 
members  of  NATO,  deployment  of 
U.S.  INF  missiles  will  produce  severe 
strains  in  our  relations  with  our 
NATO  allies.  The  mere  prospect  of 
such  deployment  is  already  creating 
widespread  unrest  among  all  segments 
of  the  population  of  leading  NATO 
countries  in  Europe,  as  it  has  brought 
home  to  people  there  that  the  two  su- 
perpowers are  getting  set  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war  limited  to  Europe.  The 
fact  that  it  probably  would  not  remain 
limited  to  Europe  is  not  much  comfort 
to  Europeans  who  will  be  wiped  out  if 
it  starts  there. 

There  have  been  recent  indications 
that  both  the  administration  and  the 
Soviets  are  becoming  more  flexible  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  at 
the  INF  talks.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
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if  we  are  to  ma.ximize  the  prospect  for 
success  of  those  talks,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  itself  is  reason  enough  to 
delay  Pershing  and  cruise  mi.ssile  de- 
ployment. Such  a  delay  would  give  the 
President  time  to  make  good  on  his  en- 
couraging words  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Soviets  would  be  called 
on  to  make  good  on  their  stated  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  major  reductions 
in  their  SS-20's  in  return  for  limita- 
tions on  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mi.ssile 
deployment. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  help 
buy  the  INF  talks  a  little  time,  by 
amending  the  fi.scal  1984  defen.se  ap- 
propriations bill  to  require  a  6-month 
delay  in  deployment.  If  nothing  else,  it 
will  provide  a  relaxation  of  tensions  at 
a  time  when  they  have  reached  highly 
dangerous  dimensions.  Since  the  rea- 
sons for  deployment  are  political,  not 
military,  nothing  will  be  lost  by  such  a 
delay.  Much  may  be  gained. 

I  beseech  my  colleagues  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
these  crucial  negotiations,  to  give  time 
for  sober  reflection  on  both  sides,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  powerless  to  halt 
this  robot-like  march  in  a  grim  spiral 
toward  nuclear  escalation,  confronta- 
tion, and  mutual  dost ruct ion. • 


COUNCILMAN  CLYDE 
CLFVEI.ANn  OF  nFTROIT 

HON.  JOH-N  lL).NYtR:5,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  October  2  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Clyde  Cleveland,  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Detroit,  is  being 
honored  this  week  in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  public  service  lo  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  and  the  Slate  of 
Michigan. 

Councilman  Cleveland  came  out  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  which  he 
played  an  active  role  as  a  leader  in  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  When  he 
was  elected  to  the  Detroit  City  Council 
nearly  10  years  ago.  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  council  members  in  history. 
The  civil  rights  movement  shaped  his 
political  life.  Throughout  this  years  of 
service  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  an  activist  politics 
directed  toward  the  concerns  of  citi- 
zens. He  has  spearheaded  efforts  to 
improve  housing,  health  care,  and  edu- 
cation and  to  create  employment  op 
portunities  for  all  citizens. 

Councilman  Cleveland  has  broad- 
ened his  concerns  to  include  interna- 
tional issues  and  foreign  trade.  As 
chairman  of  Detroit's  International 
Trade  Committee,  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  drive  to  attract  foreign 
trade  to  Detroit,  having  led  in  1979  a 
highly  successful  mission  to  Nigeria 
and  Liberia  that  resulted  in  new  busi- 
ness and  employment  for  the  city.  De- 
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troit  figures  importantly  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  Councilman  Cleve- 
land has  contributed  significantly  to 
building  Detroit's  contracts  around 
the  world. 

I  want  lo  share  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  procla- 
mation in  recognition  of  Councilman 
Cle\eland's  exemplary  public  career, 
which  will  be  presented  to  him  on 
Friday.  October  28.  1983.  in  a  testimo- 
nial in  his  honor. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  First 

Congre.s.sional  District  of  Michigan 

Proclamation  in  Recognition  of  the 

Honorable  Clyde  Cleveland 

Whereas.  Clyde  Cleveland,  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Chairman  of  the  City  of  Detroit's 
International  Trade  Committee.  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of 
Governments,  and  Member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Detroit,  has  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  public  service,  and 

Whereas,  Concilman  Cleveland  has  ably 
and  energetically  ,served  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit and  the  State  of  Michigan  in  numerous 
public  capacities  and  as  a  catalyst  in  the  ef- 
forts to  improve  housing,  health  care  and 
education,  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  protect  consumers,  and 

Whereas,  Councilman  Cleveland  has  de- 
voted him.self  to  the  economic  revitalization 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  as  a  leader  in  the 
City's  drive  to  attract  foreign  trade,  having 
led  in  1979  a  successful  trade  mission  to  Ni- 
geria and  Liberia  that  resulted  in  new  busi- 
ness and  employment  for  the  City,  and 

Whereas.  Councilman  Cleveland  has  ac- 
tively served  within  the  Democratic  Party, 
at  the  1980  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, as  a  Member  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  National  Black 
Caucus,  as  a  Vic«--Chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Democratic  Party,  in  his  Precinct  and  his 
City,  and  on  behalf  of  voter  registration 
drives,  and 

Whereas,  Councilman  Cleveland  is  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Baptist 
Church  and  has  won  lh<'  highest  ,service 
awards  for  community  service  from  frater- 
nal orders  and  civic  associations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Friends  of  Clyde  Cleveland 
will  honor  the  Councilman  at  a  Detroit 
dinner  on  Friday,  October  28.  1983  in  recog- 
nition of  his  exemplary  public  career  and 
the  10th  Anniversary  as  a  Councilman  of 
Detroit,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  The  Honorable  Clyde 
Cleveland  is  awarded  this  Proclamation  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  such  Proclamation  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Ml mhrr  of  Congress.^ 


NATIONAL  I'AMILV  WEEK  IT  IS 
TIME  TO  HONOR  AMERICA'S 
STRENGTH-HER  FAMILIES 

HON.  DAN  M.ARRIOTT 

i>t    L  IMI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  lo  witness 
the  U,S.  House  of  Representatives 
passing  House  Joint  Resolution  69,  a 
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measure  designating  Thanksgiving 
week,  November  20-26,  as  National 
Family  Week.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  ijody  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  our  families.  "Too  often  we 
hear  only  of  the  problems  families 
face— it  is  time  that  the  family  unit  is 
commended  for  the  important  role  it 
plays  in  making  America  great  by 
making  Americans  great.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  chairwoman  of  the  Census 
and  Population  Subcommittee  for  al- 
lowing this  measure  lo  be  considered 
under  the  unanimous-consent  calen- 
dar, and  I  salute  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  only  cosponsored  this  resolution, 
but  have  overwhelmingly  cast  their 
vole  in  support  of  National  Family 
Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  during  the  past 
year  to  visit  with  and  talk  to  hundreds 
of  our  young  people  and  with  their 
families,  II  was  tremendous  to  see  first 
hand  the  everyday  activities  of  hun- 
dreds of  families  that  make  up  Amer- 
ica, And.  while  the  problems  of  fami- 
lies in  the  1980's  are  what  we  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  must  confront  in  our 
hearings,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  well-being  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica is  still  a  vital  force— it  is  still  Amer- 
ica's success  story.  Families  in  our 
Nation  are  strong  and  they  are 
healthy:  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Ainerica  is  a  world  leader  among  na- 
tions and  is  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers on  Earth. 

Therefore,  if  this  is  the  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  is  it  important  to  have  a 
week  proclaiming  National  Family 
Week?  For  two  reasons,  the  first,  of 
course,  is  to  applaud  the  family  unit, 
to  congratulate  families  with  mothers, 
fathers,  brothers,  and  .sisters,  aunts 
and  uncles,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers that  work  together  and  help 
each  other.  It  is  also  to  congratulate 
all  the  single  parents  of  America  who 
must  assume  the  roles  of  mother, 
father,  breadwinner,  and  comforter 
and  still  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
family  unit.  The  definition  of  family  is 
not  as  important  as  the  relationship  of 
the  family  members  lo  each  other. 

The  .second  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  by  having  a  week  set  aside  lo 
think  about  the  family  and  its  signifi- 
cance, we  can  also  look  at  what  has 
gone  wrong  with  our  families  in  these 
past  two  decades  and  set  goals  to  build 
our  families  up.  What  is  it  that  the 
people  of  our  country  can  do  to 
strengthen  the  family  unit,  to  reverse 
any  destructive  trends,  lo  put  away  in- 
dividual, selfish  goals  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  working  for  the  combined 
goals  of  every  member  of  the  family 
unit. 
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This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  importance 
of  having  Thanksgiving  Week  pro- 
claimed as  National  Family  Week. 

I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  unfor- 
tunate statistics  during  my  studies  on 
the  family.  I  am  increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  upheaval  in  our  families  due  lo 
divorce,    drugs,    alcohol,    child    abuse, 
and  neglect,  and  the  .selfishness  of  par- 
ents. All  of  this  leads  lo  the  breakup 
of  the  family.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
50    percent    of   all    marriages    in   the 
United  Slates  end  in  divorce:  50  per- 
cent that  is  a  700-percenl  increase  in 
just  the  last  decade.  And,  involved  in 
those  court  cases  are  over  1  million  of 
our  children.  An  alarming  13  million- 
over  half  of  all  U.S.  children  under  the 
age  of  18— have  either  one  or  both  par- 
ents missing  from  their  home.  It  has 
been  documented  that  within  3  years 
of  a  divorce  decree,  half  of  the  fathers 
never  see  their  children  again  and  an 
alarming  rate  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  the  support  of  their  children, 
forcing  mothers  and  their  children  lo 
become   dependent    upon  the   welfare 
system. 

A  description  of  the  human  toll  of 
these  trends,  and  others  that  lead  lo 
parental  absence,  is  best  offered  by 
Dr.  Armand  Nicholi  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Ma.ssachusetls  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Children  and  the  Family, 
Dr,  Nicholi.  a  congressional  witness  at 
both  House  and  Senate  hearings  testi- 
fied that: 

If  one  factor  influences  the  character  de- 
velopment and  emotional  stability  of  a 
person,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  relationship 
he  experiences  as  a  child  with  both  of  his 
parents. 

And  yet  another  trend  that  Dr.  Ni- 
choli has  noted  as  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  parents  lo  attain  an  impor- 
tant and  loving  relationship  with  their 
children  is  the  shifting  of  child  care 
from  parents  to  other  agencies.  Much 
of  the  research  on  the  dynamics  of 
family  attachment  compels  us  lo  re- 
flect upon  the  crucial  role  that  both 
parents  play  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  young  children.  Likewise,  we 
must  recognize  the  desire  and  econom- 
ic need  for  many  women  to  work  out- 
side their  homes.  We  should  go 
beyond  the  polarizing  rhetoric  that 
too  often  dominates  the  public  debate 
over  these  often  competing  needs  as 
we  seek  lo  strike  a  balance  which  fos- 
ters sound  child  development. 

Our  Government  today  spends  a 
great  deal  of  its  monetary  resources  in 
attempting  lo  repair  a  lot  of  the 
damage  that  has  occurred  due  to  the 
breakup  of  a  family  unit.  Most  of  the 
AFDC  and  Government  welfare  subsi- 
dy programs  are  going  lo  single 
women  who  are  heads  of  households, 
where  the  husband  is  gone  and  not 
paying  child  support  and  Ihe  women 
are  untrained  lo  find  adequate  em- 
ployment. Disillusioned  youth  and 
parents,  alike,  turn  to  drugs  and  crime. 


fighting  for  the  attention  they  lack  in 
the  family  unit.  Our  Government 
must  pay  for  these  pleas  of  help 
through  Government-assistance  pro- 
grams. We  need  juvenile  detention 
centers,  drug-abuse  programs,  crime- 
prevention  programs.  child-abuse 
treatment  centers  and  funding.  It  is 
estimated.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
families  in  America  were  all  as  strong 
as  the  majority  of  them  are.  if  they 
were  healthy,  viable  units  providing 
the  nurturing,  sustenance,  and  atten- 
tion that  growing  children  and  aging 
grandparents,  alike,  need,  our  Govern- 
ment would  save  $100  billion  per  year 
from  the  Federal  deficit. 

Strong  families  build  strong  charac- 
ters. A  Gallup  survey  shows  that  41 
percent  of  adults  who  fell  very  close  to 
their  parents,  have  a  high  self-esteem. 
It  is  the  person  with  low  self-esteem, 
now  clocked  at  30  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  has  a  greater  number  of 
health-and-stress  problems.  They  are 
less  productive,  have  a  greater  number 
of  problems  related  to  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  are  generally  less  satis- 
fied with  many  aspects  of  their  lives 
including  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  their  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards. Now.  if  these  individuals  become 
parents- will  they  provide  the  self- 
esteem  needed  by  their  offspring? 

As  I  go  around  the  country  and 
interview  the  youth  of  America  who 
have  had  personal  problems  such  as 
drug  abuse,  or  who  have  run  away 
from  home,  turned  lo  prostitution,  or 
were  involved  in  other  problems  with 
the  law— most  of  these  are  junior  or 
senior  high  school  dropouts— children 
who  have  been  provided  no  direction 
in  their  lives.  And  many  of  these  come 
from  broken  families. 

Children  who  have  contemplated 
suicide  have  family-related  problems.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  a  fact 
that  I  recently  learned  from  Metro 
Health.  Inc..  of  Chicago,  a  hotline 
manned  by  220  volunteers  who  receive 
300.000  phone  calls  a  year  from  youth 
with  an  average  age  of  16.  They  in- 
formed me  that  55  percent  of  all  those 
who  call  contemplating  suicide  are  vic- 
tims of  family  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. Some  10  percent  have  problems 
related  to  drugs.  10  percent  to  sex.  4 
percent  to  pregnancies.  3  percent  to 
medical  problems,  and  3  percent  to 
child  abuse.  And,  as  I  indicated  before, 
these  are  offsprings  of  the  more  core 
problems  surrounding  many  of  our  un- 
happy family  situations. 

The  best  role  models  for  children 
today  are  their  parents.  II  is  time  that 
we  addressed  this  fact— that  we  strive 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  having 
one-on-one  relationships  between  par- 
ents and  children,  between  grandpar- 
ents and  grandchildren,  between  sis- 
ters and  brothers.  These  interactions 
can  only  foster  the  feeling  of  security 
and  well-being. 
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Ih-  h!»,'K' Nt  problem  facing  our 
en  iijrr',  \:  Muit  we  are  breeding  a  gen- 
.  ra'  I  •  ;  people  who  do  not  feel  good 
about  iiit-maelves  or  good  about  their 
country.  This  self-confidence— the 
building  blocks  for  character— should 
be  dint'loped  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  challenge,  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  to  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families,  but  to  all  Americans,  that 
indeed  our  children  and  their  families 
need  our  personal  attention. 

We  must  dedicate  the  w^eek  of  No- 
vember 20  to  26  as  National  Family 
Week.  We  must  proclaim  the  success 
story  of  the  American  family.  We 
must  stress  what  we  as  individuals  can 
do  to  help  foster  healthy  families 
across  the  country.  To  whatever 
extent  we  must  promote  Federal  poli- 
cies to  foster  that  attention,  we  as  leg- 
islators should  do.  But  even  more,  we 
must  recognize  and  applaud  what  fam- 
ilies today,  whether  or  not  they  are 
headed  by  two  parents  or  a  single 
parent,  are  achieving  in  nurturing 
their  children  to  be  productive  citi- 
zens. 

And  productive  citizens  make  for  a 
productive  America. 

Again,  I  congratulate  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  worked  for  the 
passage  of  the  national  family  procla- 
mation, but  I  must  congratulate  even 
stronger  the  daily  activities— the  ups 
and  the  downs— faced  by  our  intact 
families  who  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  raising  our  youth. 

No  successes  in  life  compensate  for 
the  failure  in  the  home.  There  is  no 
greater  success  that  the  success  of  a 
family  unit— it  is  self-sustaining  for 
generations.  Families  that  pray,  play, 
and  work  together  stay  together. 

During  the  week  of  November  20  to 
26.  fathers,  mothers,  aunts,  uncles, 
children,  and  grandparents  must  all 
take  a  bow  for  they  should  be  recog- 
nized for  their  importance  to  the  soci- 
ety. 

I  applaud  the  American  family  — the 
building  block  of  America.  Lets  pro- 
claim her  success  story  all  across 
America. • 
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HON,  TED  WEISS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  seen  it  in  a  column 
in  the  Sunday.  October  23.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Richard  Cohen. 

Mr.  Cohen  eloquently  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  many  Americans  who 
have  been  disturbed  by  President  Rea- 
gan's public  statements  on  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  President  s  lack  ol  eiUhu.siaslic 
support  for  the  holiday  bill  and  his  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  dispel  unfounded 
allegations  that  question  Dr.  King's 
patriotism  are.  I  believe,  revealing  of 
the  administration's  views  toward  the 
civil  rights  movement  which  Dr.  King 
led. 

The  column  is  reprinted  here: 
My  Dream 

I  have  a  dream. 

I  have  a  dream  that  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates,  when  asked  last  week  at  his 
press  conference  whether  he  thought  that 
Martin  Luther  King  had  been  a  communist 
sympathizer,  would  not  have  tried  to  make  a 
Joke  (•■  We'll  know  in  about  35  years,  won't 
we")  and  would  Instead  have  knocked  the 
question  right  out  of  the  park  by  saying 
•no." 

He  would  have  said  that  there  was  really 
no  reason  to  believe  so.  That  what  Martin 
Luther  King  did  was  in  the  best  tradition  of 
America,  not  communism,  that  he  was  a 
peaceful  man.  that  he  put  hi.s  life  on  the 
line  lime  and  time  again  until,  finally,  he 
was  killed.  No.  he  was  not  a  communist. 

I  have  a  dream  that  the  president  said 
that  we  all  know  what's  in  those  FBI  files. 
They  are  a  collection  of  garbage,  the  detri- 
tus of  the  FBI  reflecting  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
animus  toward  King— uncollaborated  re- 
ports, hearsay  and  innuendo  linking  King  to 
someone  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  com- 
munist sympathizer.  That's  several  steps 
away  from  being  a  communist. 

I  have  a  dream  that  when  asked  to  com 
ment  on  Sen.  Jesse  Helms'  attempt  to 
thwart  an  attempt  to  make  King's  birthday 
a  holiday,  the  president  was  critical  of  the 
.senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  would 
have  condemned  the  man  as  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  South,  certainly  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  he  would  not  have  prai.sed  Helms' 
•sincerity"  What  has  Helms'  sincerity  have 
to  do  with  anything?  The  man  has  always 
been  a  sincere  reactionary,  a  sincere  ob- 
structionist when  it  comes  to  race.  His  sin- 
cerity is  not  in  question.  Only  his  decency. 

I  have  a  dream  that  the  president,  when 
asked  a  second  time  about  King,  would  not 
have  talked  about  the  man  grudgingly  as  if 
he  were  an  abstraction,  but  would  have  rec- 
ognized him  as  a  genuine  hero.  He  would 
have  recalled  his  valor,  his  commitment  to 
nonviolence,  the  criticism  he  took  from 
more  militant  blacks  who  called  him  an 
Uncle  Tom.  the  ignominy  of  having  his  own 
government  poke  into  his  se.x  life,  the 
nights  he  spent  in  jail,  his  eloquence,  his 
charisma— In  short,  his  greatness.  Nothing 
like  that  was  said,  though.  Nothing. 

In  my  dream  the  president  would  not  have 
called  the  civil  rights  era  'a  crisis  in  our 
country."  but  a  resolution  of  the  crisis— a 
long-overdue  reform  He  would  not  have 
made  it  sound  like  an  abi-rration.  but  an  ex 
ample  of  America  finding  it.self.  of  finally 
starting  to  do  the  right  thing  of  the  best  of 
America  finally  conquering  the  worst. 

Such  a  president  would  not  describe  racial 
di.scrimination  as  something  pretty  foreign 
to  what  is  normal  to  us.  "  but  as  .something 
routine,  ordinary.  He  would  note  that  it  ex- 
isted since  before  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public and  that  il  was  universal  and  perva- 
sive. He  would  mention  slavery  and  Jim 
Crow  and  go  from  there  to  talk  of  the  plight 
of  blacks  today.  And  then  he  would  .say  that 
all  this,  this  awful  history,  is  why  we  cannot 
let  up  on  civil  rights  activity  and  why  the 
Justice  Department  must  be  vigilant,  not 
lackadaisical  as  It  is  nowadays. 
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I  have  a  dream  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  when  asked  why  he  is  going 
to  play  golf  at  a  club  without  a  single  black 
member,  would  not  pooh-pooh  the  alleged 
exclusionary  policy,  but  would  .say  firmly 
and  flatly  that  If  it  were  true  he  would  not 
play.  He  would  not  say.  as  the  president  did. 
that  he  .saw  a  black  playing  In  the  Masters 
Tournament,  which  is  a  nori  scquxlur.  It  is 
like  saying  that  since  years  ago  blacks  per- 
formed at  restricted  theaters,  those  theaters 
were  not  restricted  to  white  audiences. 

In  my  dream,  the  president  would  say  all 
these  things.  He  would  not  have  had  to  call 
Kings  widow  to  apologize,  she  would  have 
called  him  with  thanks.  This  president 
would  have  said  that  he  was  grateful  for 
what  King  did.  He  would  say  that  just  as 
when  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves,  he  freed  us 
all.  so  Martin  Luther  King  honored  the 
entire  country  with  his  work  and  we  all  ben- 
efited. And  then  in  my  dream  the  president 
would  say  that  he  understood  little  of  these 
things  at  the  time,  but  he  had  learned 
better  and  he  had  been  wrong. 

I  have  a  dream.  But  what  I  saw  was  a 
nightmare.* 
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MVPQ  FORMULA  IS  THE  ROOT 
CAl\SF  OF  INFLATION 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHl'MWAY 

IF  CALIFCi  ■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Stockton  Record.  Authored  by 
Donald  H.  Buck,  w  ho  teaches  econom- 
ics at  Delta  College,  the  article  repre- 
.sents  a  lucid,  straightforward  analysis 
of  what  inflation  is  and  who  is  to 
blame  for  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  as- 
sertion that  the  cause  is  the  Govern- 
ment, playing  Santa  Claus.  to  give  the 
voters  something  for  nothing." 

And  I  also  agree  that  such  an  under- 
taking is  impossible.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  on,  and  to  bear  Donald 
Bucks  warning  in  mind  when  the 
temptation  to  spend  more  than  we 
have  beckons. 

MVPQ  Formula  is  the  Root  Cause  of 
Inflation 

(By  Donald  H.  Buck) 

This  morning's  lesson  is  going  to  require 
just  a  bit  more  concentration,  but  it  will  be 
worth  it.  How  often  do  you  get  In  on  the 
really  big  .secrets,  after  all? 

Just  think.  In  a  few  minutes  you  will  know 
what  the  process  is  that  cau.ses  inflation! 
With  that  new  found  knowledge  you  can 
amaze  your  friends. 

We  start  with  the  definition:  Inflation  is 
when  the  money  supply  grows  faster  than 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services. 

It  is  easiest  to  see  by  this  equation; 
MVPQ.  M  '  is  the  quantity  of  money,  the 
number  of  greenbacks,  say.  V"  is  the  veloc- 
ity at  which  it  is  spent,  the  number  of  times 
a  given  dollar  moves  from  one  person  to  an- 
other in  a  year.  If  you  multiply  M  times  V. 
you  get  the  economic  activity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  financial  side. 


I'  IS  the  general  price  level.  (Imagine  a 
nation  which  produces  nothing  but  cars.  P 
is  then  the  price  of  a  Chevy.)  Q"  is  the 
quantity  of  goods  produced  — the  number  of 
Chevys.  If  you  multiply  P  limes  Q  (price 
limes  quantity),  you  gel  the  economic  activi- 
ty of  the  country  again,  the  physical  side. 

Over  short  periods  of  time  the  rale  at 
which  we  spend  our  income  lends  to  remain 
relatively  constant.  In  other  words,  we  can 
think  of  V  as  some  fixed  number.  Over 
short  periods  of  lime  the  physical  output  of 
the  country  remains  fairly  constant.  <Our 
output  has  tended  to  increa.se  about  3  to  4 
percent  a  year.)  You  can  think  of  Q  as  .some 
fairly  constant  figure. 

If  we  look  at  the  equation  MVPQ  with  V 
and  Q  locked  into  place,  and  then  the  gov 
ernmenl  were  to  double  the  money  supply, 
the   left  side   would   become   2MV.   twice  as 

big  as  before.  But  since  It  is  an  equation,  the 

right-hand  side  must  double. 
Bfcause  Q  is  (relatively)  fixed,  what  must 

happen  Is  that  prices  double. 
Look  back  at    Ihe  definition:   Inflation   is 

when  Ihe  money  supply  grows  faster  than 

the  supply  of  goods  and  .services.  When  ihe 

government  puts  out  greenbacks  faster  than 

we  can  build  more  Chevys. 
Now  take  a  deep  breath  and  plunge  on. 

Were   now   able   to   understand    the   whole 

process.  Here  goes: 

( 1 )  Congress  and  the  president  adopt  a 
budget  with  a  deficit.  (They  will  spend  more 
than  they  dare  lake  from  us  in  taxes.) 

(2)  The  Treasury  borrows  the  needed 
amount  to  cover  that  deficit.  They  do  il  by 
.selling  government  bonds. 

(3)  Somebody  buys  the.se  bonds.  Could  be 
an  individual,  or  an  institution  like  a  bank  . 
or  pension  fund. 

(4)  The  buyer  .sends  a  check  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  receives  a  bond. 

(5)  The  Treasury  spends  the  borrowed 
money.  Welfare  checks,  defen.se.  agricultur 
al  subsidies,  whatever. 

What  s  happened  so  far?  Some  money  has 
come  out  of  the  economy  Into  the  hands  of 
the  government  and  rlglit  back  out  into  the 
economy  again.  Somebody  different  now 
has  the  money,  but  the  amount  is  the  same. 
No  more  money,  no  more  Chevys.  no  infla- 
tion. 

But  there  s  a  bond  out  there.  Watch  close 
ly  now. 

(6)  The  Federal  Reserve  (different  from 
the  Treasury,  remember)  buys  that  bond 
•in  the  open  market." 

(7)  It  pays  for  it  with  a  rheck  made  out  of 
ihin  air. 

(8)  "M"'  IS  bigger  But.  of  course,  with  "  Q" 
the  same,  (no  more  Chevys).  prices  (P)  mu.st 
inerexse. 

Thais  it.  You  can  breathe  normally  again. 
Youre  now  initiated  into  thai  elite  group: 
those  who  understand  what  cau.ses  infla- 
tion. 

It  l.snl  OPEC;  it  i.snl  big  business;  il  isnt 
labor  unions.  It's  the  government.  Wanting 
to  play  Santa  Claus.  lo  give  voters  some 
thing  for  nothing.  Impossible.  So  they  cheat 
by  giving  us  more  dollars.  All  existing  dol 
lars  then  buy  less. 

One  detail:  it  takes  about  18  months  for 
that  extra  M  "  lo  work  Its  way  through  the 
system  and  push  up  '  P ".  That  time  lag 
lends  to  fool  people.  For  a  short  while 
there's  no  pain. 

But  it  comes.  As  inevitable  as  the  sunset, 
the  tides,  or  the  .seasons,  il  comes.  When  the 
govjrnment  increa.ses  the  money  supply 
faster  than  we  increase  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  services,  prices  ri.se. 


EX  1  tNblONS  OI   RLMARKb 

Now  you  see  why  Paul  Volcker  is  so  im- 
portant. He  can  keep  the  lid  on.  Or  he  can 
tear  us  apart  with  inflation* 


ESOP  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETEj  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN   IHlr.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
employee  pension  plans  from  potential 
abu.se.  It  will  amend  .sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  help  insure 
that  the  retirement  funds  of  workers 
in  certain  companies  will  not  be  tam- 
pered with  and  that  the  participants 
in  the.se  pension  plans  will  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  benefits  due  them. 

My  bill  focuses  specifically  on  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plan  (ESOP) 
pension  funds  and  on  potential  abu.ses 
in  closely  held  companies,  those  firms 
offering  securities  that  are  not  of  the 
.so-called  "registration-type  "  cla,ss.  Ba- 
sically, it  adopts  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  its  report  of  June  20,  1980, 
entitled,  "Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Plans:  Who  Benefits  Most  In  Clo.sely 
Held  Companies?" 

The    Employee    Retirement    Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  defines 
an  ESOP  as  a  stock  bonus  plan  or  a 
stock  bonus  and  money  purchase  plan 
that   meets   the   qualification   require- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Tax-credit    pension    ESOPs    are    de- 
signed to  invest  primarily  in  employer 
.securities  and  maintain  individual  ac- 
counts for  each  participant.  Benefits 
are  provided  as  employers  contribute 
company  stock  to  the  accounts  of  plan 
participants  which  can   then   be  sold 
when    participants    leave    the    ESOP. 
The  cost  to  the  company  depends  on 
the  .stock  value  when  it  is  contributed; 
benefits  lo  the  employee  depend  upon 
its  value  when  it  is  sold.  Along  with 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  .stock  con- 
tributions,     employees      should      also 
enjoy    voting    rights    and    a   sen.se    of 
greater  involvernenl  in  their  company. 
Theoretically.  ESOPs  help  employ- 
ers by  giving  them  tax  credits  and  pos- 
sible   gains    in    worker    productivity; 
they  help  stockholders  by  giving  them 
a  larger  market   for  their  shares;  and 
they  help  employees  by  allowing  them 
lo  build  stock  ownership  in  their  com- 
pany, improving  their  morale  and  pro- 
viding for  a  .secure  retirement. 

There  are,  however,  abu,ses  of  the 
plans  by  ESOP  contributors  which  un- 
dermine these  potential  benefits.  Both 
publicly  traded  and  clo.sely  held  com- 
panies have  been  guilty  of  raiding 
ESOP  a.s.sels  lo  support  weak  financial 
structures  or  to  finance  tak(^over  bat- 
tles. These  misu.ses  of  funds  have  been 
the  focus  of  .some  congressional  atten- 
tion and   the  target  of  .several  class- 
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action    lawsuits;    hopefully,    they    will 
not  reoccur. 

In  addition,  many  closely-held  com- 
panies have  taken  advantage  of  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  tax  code  to  deny 
their  ESOP  participants  certain  stock- 
holder rights  and  to  use  questionable 
methods  of  valuing  the  stock  they  con- 
tribute. It  is  these  abuses  that  my  bill 
is  designed  to  eliminate  by  removing 
the  differences  in  tax-credit  qualifica- 
tion requirements  for  ESOPs  offered 
by  closely-held  and  publicly-traded 
companies. 

The    GAO    report    .stated    that,    in 
direct  defiance  of  the  ERISA  prudence 
requirement,     plans    of    clo.sely     held 
companies  generally  are  not  being  op- 
erated in  the  best  interest  of  partici- 
pants.  For  example,  complete  voting 
rights  are  not  passed  through  to  par- 
ticipants, thus  denying  them  full  cap- 
ital ownership.  Section  409 A(e)  of  the 
Internal    Revenue   Code   does   not   re- 
quire companies  that  do  not  offer  reg- 
i.stration-type  cla.ss  securities  to  pass 
through  voting  rights  except  on  issues 
requiring  more  than  a  majority  vote. 
This      excludes       participants       from 
almo.st  all  votes,  including  the  choice 
of  a  board  of  directors.  My  bill  would 
amend      that     section     and     section 
4975(e)(7)    to    guarantee    that    ESOP 
participants  in  closely-held  companies 
have  the  .same  voting  rights  as  those 
in  publicly-traded  firms. 

Another  abuse  practiced  by  some 
closely-held  companies  occurs  when 
they  value  the  stock  that  is  contribut- 
ed to  and  withdrawn  from  the  ESOP. 
According  to  the  GAO  report,  some 
companies  overvalue  the  stock  they 
contribute  to  the  plan  and  then  use  a 
different  formula  to  undervalue  it 
upon  withdrawal.  This  is,  at  best,  bla- 
tant deception  and,  at  worst,  outright 
robbery.  It  causes  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  plan  which  does  not  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  future,  and  it 
is  a  shabby  way  lo  treat  workers  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  the  health 
of  their  company  by  agreeing  to  pro- 
vide it  with  valuable  equity  capital. 

At  present,  .section  409A(h)(l)  only 
requires  employers  to  repurchase  .secu- 
rities under  a  "fair  valuation  formula" 
which  has  failed  to  protect  plan  par- 
ticipants in  the  past.  My  bill  would 
right  these  wrongs  by  requiring  com- 
pany practices  to  be  consistent  with 
any  valuation  formula  used  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  sections  44G  or  48{n).  which 
set  forth  rules  for  contribution,  credit, 
and  valuation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  a  fairly 
simple  measure  but  a  logical  and  im- 
portant one.  It  is  time  we  prevent  com- 
panies from  playing  hide-and-seek  or 
roulette  with  the  funds  their  employ- 
ees depend  upon  to  insure  a  comforta- 
ble retirement.  My  bill  does  not  create 
any  new  rules:  it  merely  requires  ciose- 
ly-held  ESOPs  to  abide  by  the  same 


regulations    as    their    publicly-traded 
counterparts. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  decen- 
cy, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  give  their  constitu- 
ents a  chance  to  plan  for  a  secure, 
stable  retirement  • 


fUCUff!-'    K  M'ES  MAY  DEVELOP 
rt;i,!  i'iii  i\F  CASTE  SYSTEM 

HON.  IKE  SKELTO.N 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  debates  the  impending 
breakup  of  AT&T  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  rul- 
ings which  are  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  in  January,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  insightful  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Independence  E.xam 
iner  of  Missouri.  The  author.  Gary  Ed- 
wards, is  a  prominent  journalist  and 
news  director  for  KCUR  Radio  in 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Edwards'  article  goes 
a  step  beyond  the  current  arguments 
against  higher  telephone  bills  which 
will  force  people  to  choose  between 
heating,  eating,  or  having  a  telephone 
lifeline  for  emergencies  and  compan- 
ionship. Mr.  Edwards  points  out  that 
we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  developing 
a  communications  class  system " 
wherein  economic  success  will  be 
linked  to  the  new  computer  and  com- 
munications services  which  are  becom- 
ing available  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  own  a  phone.  He  makes  the 
thought-provoking  comment  that  the 
value  of  these  new  telecommunica- 
tions systems  can  be  paralleled  with 
that  of  books  in  an  earlier  age. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  we  have 
no  scientific   way   to   accurately   gage 
the  full  impact  of  the  AT&T  breakup. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  we  must 
remain  true  to  our  national  commit- 
ment   to   universal    telephone   service 
which   in   this  day   and  age   will   also 
mean  access  to  tools  of  knowledge. 
Copy  of  article  follows: 
Higher  Rates  May  Develop  Telephone 
Caste  System 
(By  Gary  Edwards) 
Im  sure  you've  heard  thai  your  ti-lephone 
bill  is  expected  lo  go  up  .sometime  after  Jan. 
1.  You  aren't  alone  because  higher  phone 
rates  will  be  felt   acro.ss  the  nation.  Senior 
citizens  and  the  poor  will  be  especially  hard 
hit,  even  here  in  eastern  Jackson  County. 

With  your  phone  bills  going  through  the 
ceiling,  we  may  be  witne.ssing  the  first  step 
in  the  creation  of  what  some  people  are  call- 
ing a  ■communication  class  system."  Here's 
what's  happening: 

The  vast  AT&T  network,  becau.se  of  an 
anli-lrusl  .settlement,  is  being  broken  into 
separate  entities.  The  22  local  phone  compa- 
nies, such  as  our  own  Southwestern  Bell, 
will  be  on  their  own.  This  means  AT&T 
wont  be  subsidizing  our  long  distance  calls. 
So  the  Bell  telephone  systems  are  asking  for 
huge  rate  increases,  totaling  more  than  $4 
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billion  nationwide.  In  Mi-ssouri.  Southwest- 
ern Bell  wants  to  raise  the  basic  rate  from 
Sg-SS  per  month  to  S14.55  per  month. 

Unfortunately,  there's  more.  On  top  of 
that  proposed  telephone  rate  hike  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  plans  to 
add  a  $2  monthly  surcharge,  rising  eventual- 
ly to  $10  on  everyone's  phone.  These  in- 
creased costs  can  be  nothing  but  a  tremen- 
dous burden  for  those  who  must  decide 
during  the  winter  months  if  they  will  "heat 
or  eat." 

A  few  months  ago  I  talked  with  Les 
Brown,  the  editor  of  Channels  magazine.  He 
di.scussed  the  idea  that  the  exploding  com- 
munications technology  being  felt  in  the 
nation,  such  as  computers,  videotext.  .satel- 
lites and  more,  will  create  a  'communica- 
tions class  system." 

In  other  words,  only  those  who  can  afford 
the  information  soon  to  be  offered  by  these 
cable  and  computer  systems  will  benefit  fi- 
nancially. It  includes  stock  market  reports 
and  important  agriculture  facts,  to  name 
just  a  few.  It  will  be  harder  to  climb  the  fi- 
nancial ladder  without  this  new  informa- 
tion—the future  equivalent  of  books— and 
the  poor  will  be  without. 

We  could  be  seeing  Les  Brown's  prediction 
begin  to  come  true  with  the  skyrocketing 
telephone  bills.  Its  quite  possible  that  many 
people  will  have  to  drop  their  phone  service 
if  these  higher  rales  go  through.  The  most 
likely  victims  are  rural  and  small  town  resi- 
dents (which  it  costs  the  phone  company 
more  lo  serve)  and  senior  citizens  and  the 
poor.  They  would  not  only  lose  basic  com- 
munication services,  but  they  would  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  coming  tech- 
nology that  requires  the  u.se  of  the  home 
phone. 

Your  congressmen  have  a  say  in  all  this. 
They  don't  have  the  power  to  lower  your 
local  phone  rates,  but  they  can  stop  the 
FCC  surcharge  referred  to  earlier.  They  can 
also  force  the  phone  companies  to  provide 
phone  services  at  a  discount  for  those  who 
cant  afford  them.  Down  the  road.  Congress 
may  be  forced  to  face  much  larger  issues  in 
this  arena,  such  as:  Do  all  Americans  have 
the  right  to  a  home  computer  and  access  lo 
government  data  bank.s'« 
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altar  at  Olympia.  A  ceremonial  torch 
was  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Amsterdam  games  in  1928  and  burned 
at  the  entrance  to  the  main  stadium 
for  the  duration  of  the  games.  This 
dramatic  symbolism  of  the  flaming 
torch  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
sporting  world  and  has  been  repeated 
at  Olympic  games  ever  since. 

The  1984  Olympic  torch  relay  will 
begin  on  May  8.  1984.  when  the  Olym- 
pic flame  arri\  es  from  Greece,  and  end 
82  days  later  at  the  opening  games  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum. 
Thousands  of  Americans  will  carry  the 
Olympic  torch  through  all  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
longest  torch  relay  in  history.  The 
relay  will  cover  19.000  kilometers— 
nearly  12,000  miles— and  pass  through 
over  1,000  communities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  LAOOC  has  allocated  10.000  kil- 
ometers of  the  torch  relay  route  as 
Youth  Legacy  Kilometers.  Any  indi- 
vidual, group  corporation,  or  organiza- 
tion that  makes  a  commitment  of 
$3,000  to  the  LAOOC  Torch  Relay 
Foundation  can  designate  a  torchbear- 
er  for  a  Youth  Legacy  Kilometer.  The 
hope  is  to  raise  $30  million  that  will 
enhance  the  sports  programs  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America  and 
Family  YMCA's  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  for  the  com- 
munities throughout  Ainerica  to  join 
hands  to  help  relay  the  Olympic  torch 
across  the  country.  They  will  be  shar- 
ing in  the  excitement  of  the  relay  as 
well  as  -sowing  the  .seeds  for  youth  ath- 
letic programs  that  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  young  athletes  to  enjoy 
Olympic  sports  long  after  the  1984 
games  have  ended.© 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARRs 


LAOOC     YOUTH  LEGACY 

KILOMETF'-- 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

^   (  AMKjHNIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  ATI  VtS 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

m  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
28.  1983.  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (LAOOC),  in  con- 
junction with  AT&T,  announced  the 
largest  youth  sports  fundraising  effort 
in  history,  the  1984  Olympic  relay.  In- 
dividuals, businesses,  and  organiza- 
tions across  the  United  States  have 
joined  with  the  LAOOC.  AT&T,  and 
several  national  youth  groups  to  at- 
tempt to  create  a  Youth  Sports 
Legacy.  The  goal  is  to  establish  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  training  of  young 
athletes  in  Olympic  sports. 

At  the  ancient  Olympic  games, 
where  sports  competition  was  part  of  a 
religious  ob.servance.  a  sacred  flame 
was  offered  to  the  Gods,  and  glowing 
embers  were  kept  burning  before  their 


LIBERATIO.%  oi    GRENADA 


HON.  J.WIES  G.  M.-VRTIN 

*  ty   \<  IH  1  11   I  MO  M   1  N  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.    MARTIN    of    North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert   in  the 
Record  yesterday's  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Po.st. 

The  landing  in  Grenada  by  our 
forces  and  those  of  our  Caribbean 
allies  is  a  blow  for  freedom  and  human 
rights.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  under- 
stand that  in  the  anarchic  world 
beyond  our  borders  force  must  at 
times  be  used  in  defense  of  our  values. 
The  Po.st  understands  this,  and  its  edi- 
torial .sets  forth  the  justice  of  our 
action: 

The  editorial  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Oct.  26,  19831 
Invasion  or  Grenada- The  Clearest  Signal 
Yet  to  Ally  and  Enemy  Alike 
The  U.S.  Marines'  invasion  of  Grenada,  a 
key  forward  base  in  Moscow's  relentless  bid 
to  subvert  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin,  announces  three  basic  points  to 
the  world. 

The  Reagan  Administration  will  not  stand 
by  and  see  one  country  after  another  in  the 
area  infiltrated  by  Soviet  and  Cuban  advis- 
ers and  turned  into  Soviet  satellites. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  prepared 
and  has  the  will  to  act  decisively  to  defend 
vital  U.S.  national  interests  wherever  and 
whenever  they  are  challenged  or  threat- 
ened. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  resolved  to 
meet  Moscow's  challenge  wherever  it  is 
mounted-overtly.  as  in  Europe  where  SS- 
20  missiles  are  aimed  at  every  European 
country:  or  covertly,  as  in  Lebanon  where 
Syria  is  doing  Moscow's  work  for  it  by 
trying  to  wreck  the  legitimate  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment of  President  Gemayel. 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Contingency  plans  for  the  Grenada  inva- 
sion had  been  drawn  up  for  some  w -eks. 
They  were  brought  under  active  consider- 
ation following  the  .savage  Marxi.st  coup 
again.st  Prime  Minister  Bishop's  already 
Marxi.st-bui.  apparently  not  sufficiently 
Marxist-government. 

Bishop  was  put  under  house  arrest  and 
then  marched  before  a  firing  squad  and 
summarily  shot  dead  last  week.  So  were  .sev- 
eral other  members  of  his  cabinet.  His  edu- 
cation minister,  a  woman,  was  beaten  to 
death. 

Bishop's  deputy  prime  minister  Bernard 
Coard.  at  first  thought  to  have  been  a 
Cuban-Moscow  instrument  in  this  grisly 
affair,  apparently  was  not  present  and  is 
now  "missing." 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  Bishop's 
overthrow,  there  was.  in  fact,  no  govern- 
ment in  Grenada.  Gun-toting  mobs  of  sol- 
diers were  running  wild,  disorder  was 
mounting  and  a  thousand  Americans— most 
of  them  medical  students  or  senior  citi- 
zens—were in  imminent  danger. 

SOME  ASSESSMENT 

Reagan  was  portrayed  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  aftermath  of  Sunday's  bomb- 
ing outrage  as  a  President     under  .siege. "  a 
leader  who   had   been    "exhau.sted"   by   the 
Beirut  tragedy  and  suddenly  made  "old." 
Some  sort  of  tired  old  mati! 
Following    the    Beirut    bombing.    Reagan 
flew    back    from    Augu.sta.    Georgia    in    the 
dawn  hours,  held  National  Security  Council 
meetings  on  the  new  crisis  in  Lebanon,  dealt 
with   the  mounting  chaos  in  Grenada  and 
decided  on  the  U.S.  Marines'  limited  oper- 
ation. 
Some  sort  of  old  man! 
Reagan   hasn't    been  sitting  in   the  Oval 
Office  wringing  his  hands. 

Reagan  hasn't  been  lighting  candles  and 
hoping  for  the  best. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reporting  of  the  Beirut 
carnage,  he  spent  Sunday  reviewing  plans 
for  the  Grenada  invasion.  He  conferred 
throughout  Monday  on  the  military  moves 
required,  called  in  the  Congres-sional  leaders 
on  Monday  night  and  told  them  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  There  was  not  a  single  dis- 
sent. 

LONG  OVERDUE 

The  Grenada  action  was  overdue.  Cuban 
construction  workers  had  completed  a  new 
10  OOOfool  runway  at  Salinas  Airport  which 


would  enable  it  to  take  every  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet-Cuban  inventory  and  provide  a  vital 
refueling  stop  for  Cuba's  military  airlift  to 
Africa. 

It  would  have  provided  the  Soviets  with  a 
much  shorter  air  route  to  the  region. 

Yet  what  do  we  see  when  Secretary  of 
Slate  Shultz  meets  the  Washington  press 
corps  to  explain  why  the  Marines  went  in  to 
rid  Grenada  of  Soviet-Cuban  occupation 
and  repression'? 

Lo  and  behold,  with  American  forces 
fighting— at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean  States- 
10  restore  freedom  to  the  people  of  Gre- 
nada. 10  return  to  them  their  lost  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  what  is  the  first  ques- 
tion? 

The  first  question  is:  how  can  the  Reagan 
Administration  violate  the  Organization  of 
American  Slates'  charter  that  no  member 
country  will  invade  another? 

Simple.  The  Organization  of  Eastern  Ca- 
ribbean States  are  not  members  of  the  OAS 
nor  subject  to  that  provision  of  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

BIGHT  ON  TARGET 

Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  got  it  exactly  right 
yesterday  when  he  said:  "This  is  no  time  for 
the  press  of  America  or  we  in  public  life  to 
criticize  our  country  while  U.S.  troops  are  in 
action." 

Just  as  well.  What  was  going  on  in  Gre- 
nada posed  a  clear  threat  to  peace  in  the 
entire  Caribbean  area— and.  by  extension,  in 
all  of  Central  America. 

Grenada  may  be  only  a  liny  spice  island  in 
the  Caribbean,  but  its  significance  as  a 
Soviet  forward  base  was  vast. 

Yesterday's  successful  U.S.  action  to  re- 
store Grenada  sovereignty  sends  a  clear 
signal  of  determination  to  America's  allies 
as  much  as  lo  its  enemirs  • 
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cal  procedures?  Is  it  worth  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  American  troops? 

It  is  ironic  that  while  England  and 
France  join  the  United  States  as  part 
of  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon,  they  oppose  our  ac- 
tions in  Grenada.  Where  does  the 
Reagan  military  policy  stop  and  com- 
monsense  begin?» 


-WHY  ARE  U.S.  TROOPS  IN 
GRENADA 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEG.ATE 


wi    Ulili." 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  are  U.S.  troops  in  Grenada?  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  told  we  invaded  this  island  to 
secure  the  safety  of  some  1.000  Ameri- 
cans residing  there.  I  support  that. 
But.  U.N.  Ambassador  Jean  Kirkpat- 
rick  has  stated  to  the  United  Nations 
that  our  troops  were  in  Grenada  to  re- 
establish democracy  on  the  island.  I 
believe  the  President  should  be  up 
front  with  the  American  people  as  to 
exactly  why  we  are  there  and  why 
more  marines  must  die. 

If  Grenada  is  so  important  to  the 
United  States  as  to  force  a  change  of 
the  government  there  from  a  Marxist 
regime  to  a  democracy,  then  why  not 
invade  Cuba?  That  is  surely  far  more 
of  a  threat  to  our  national  security 
than  Grenada.  No  one  is  a  greater  be- 
liever in  democracy  than  I.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  practiced  in  every  nation 
in  the  world;  but.  do  we  have  this 
right  to  impose  it  by  invasion  and 
force  or  should  we  do  it  through  politi- 


NATION'S  GOVERNORS  CON- 
CERNED OVER  ICC  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF  STAGGERS  RAIL 
ACT 

HON.  NICK  JOE  R.4H.ALL  II 

Of  wLs;  . ;;  -  ;"- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
stood  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  de- 
plore the  manner  in  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  imple- 
menting the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 
The  Commission  is  ignoring  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  captive  shippers  and 
users  of  coal  be  protected  from  mo- 
nopolistic railroad  pricing  practices 
and  has  instituted  a  policy  which  will 
lead  to  increased  electrical  rates  from 
coal-fired  utility  powerplants. 

To  counter  the  most  disruptive  and 
subversive  of  the  ICC  actions.  I  have 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  2584. 
which  seeks  to  place  some  rea.son  back 
into  railroad  coal  ratemaking. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Southern  Governors"  Association, 
during  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Austin.  Tex.,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  similar  concerns.  This  reso- 
lution makes  the  same  points  as  does  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association  in  August  and 
an  earlier  resolution  adopted  by  the 
U  S  Conference  of  Mayors.  All  state 
that  Congress  should  intervene  in  this 
matter  if  the  ICC  fails  to  adjust  its  de- 
regulatory  course. 

I  ask  that  the  Southern  Governors 
Association  Resolution  No.  12  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Resolution  No.  12.  Rail  Rate 
Deregulation 

.Approved  bv  the  Southern  Governors'  As- 
sociation. Sept.  28.  1983:  Submitted  by 
Gov.  Mark  Whit"  of  Texas) 


BACKGROUND 

The  nation's  rail  freight  system  continues 
to  be  of  key  importance  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal.  In  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  Congress  recognized  the  unique  de- 
pendence of  coal  shippers  on  rail  transpor- 
tation and  the  importance  of  balancing  the 
needs  of  rail  carriers,  coal  shippers  and  the 
public.  However,  the  Southern  governors 
are  extremelv  concerned  that  the  way  in 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  has  been  implementing  provi- 
sions of  the  law  is  placing  an  unfair  burden 
on  captive  coal  shippers,  coal  producers 
consumers  of  electricity  and  consumers  of 
coal  and  is  unduly  inhibiting  the  ability  of 
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Uniteii  Slates  coal  to  effectively  compete  in 
the  international  marliet. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Product  and  Geographic  Substitution  or 
Competition.— Under  the  Staggers  Act.  rates 
for  shipments  are  deregulated  unless  the 
ICC  determines  that  a  particular  shipment 
is  captive  or  a  carrier  has  market  dommance 
in  transporting  goods.  The  ICC  in  its  regula- 
tions does  not  consider  a  shipment  as  cap- 
tive or  a  rail  carrier  as  having  market  domi- 
nance if  geographic  modal  or  product  sub- 
stitutions are  available.  The  Southern  go\ 
ernors  are  troubled  by  this  overly  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  believe  that 
the  application  of  this  theoretical  standard 
to  coal  shippers  is  unfair  and  inappropriate. 
With  regard  to  product  substitution  the 
negative  effect  on  shippers  and  consumers 
of  coal  is  particularly  severe  because  an 
electric  utility  plant  could  be  required  to 
convert  to  other  energy  sources  at  prohibi- 
tive costs.  The  governors  urge  the  ICC  to 
revise  its  regulations  immediately  so  that  a 
finding  of  captive  shipments  and  market 
dominance  of  a  railroad  is  made  when  no  ec 
Gnomical  alternative  means  for  transporta- 
tion exists  for  a  particular  rail  movement. 

Coal  Rate  Guidelines.  — The  proposed  coal 
rate  guidelines  for  coal  shipments  subject  to 
ICC  review  do  not  give  equitable  consider- 
ation to  all  parties  involved.  The  Southern 
governors  urge  the  ICC  to  immediately 
revise  these  guidelines  so  that  the  needs  of 
captive  shippers  are  balanced  against  the 
railroads'  need  for  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return,  as  provided  in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

In  the  absence  of  such  immediate  ICC  reg- 
ulations and  guidelines  revision,  the  South- 
ern Governors'  Association  urges  Congress 
to  take  all  actions  necessary  to  protect  cap- 
tive coal  shippiTs  • 


THE  50TH  ANNIVtJRSARY  OF 
THE  GREAT  FAMINE  IN  THE 
UKRAINE 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OK   NhW    VOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  October  30,  the  Syracuse 
Ukrainian  American  community,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee,  will 
commemorate  the  tragic  holocaustal 
policy  of  -Starvation  forced  upon  the 
Ukraine  in  1932  33  to  force  the  deeply 
religious  and  freedom-loving  Ukraini- 
ans into  submission  to  the  Communist 
tyrants. 

The  planned  solemn  commemora- 
tion will  be  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
flect on  freedom  we  enjoy  in  this 
country,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
endangered  elsewhere  by  those  who 
oppose  human  freedoms  and  dignity. 
We  do  not  need  to  look  very  far  back 
in  the  pages  of  history  to  find  exam- 
ples of  the  continued  oppression  of 
non-Russian  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  let  us  not  forget  what  happened 
in  1932-33:  As  many  as  7  million 
Ukrainians  died  of  starvation  during 
this  era.  and  the  Soviet  Government 
turned  down  aid  from  the  Internation- 
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al  Red  Cross,  which  uould  ha\c  saved 
countless  lives.  This  famine  was  delib- 
erately started  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainians. 

And  so  it  is  that  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
the  anniversary  of  this  horrible 
famine  will  not  go  unnoticed.  Our  citi- 
zens of  Ukrainian  ancestry  have  not 
forgotten  and  they  do  not  intend  that 
this  inhuman  act  will  be  forgotten. 
Citizens  of  the  free  world  must  vow 
that  the  deaths  of  .so  many  people  will 
never  allow  us  to  forget  the  terrible 
price  we  are  paying  for  our  freedom.* 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENACT 
H.R.  2883 

HON.  J,\MES  H.  dIMMY.  QLILLEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  recent  days  command  our  at- 
tention for  the  most  compelling  of  rea- 
sons: the  loss,  and  potential  loss,  of 
life  experienced  by  America's  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  Armed  Forces. 
The  Nation  grieves  for  the  dead  and 
wounded  among  our  forces  in  Lebanon 
and  the  units  currently  fighting  in 
Grenada.  Congress  must  act  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  to  insure  that  all  is 
being  done  to  provide  safe  shelter  and 
adequate  medical  support  for  those 
who  risk  their  lives  to  achieve  Ameri- 
ca's policy  objectives.  As  we  speak 
today,  the  headlines  and  evening 
newscasts  continue  to  vividly  impose 
upon  our  national  conciousness  the 
impact  of  the  rising  death  toll  result- 
ing from  the  carnage  in  Beirut.  Sadly, 
we  all  know  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
cries  of  anguish  fiom  the  families  of 
the  victims.  It  is.  therefore,  in  the  de- 
termination that  future  conflicts 
produce  as  little  national  and  personal 
anguish  as  possible,  that  I  urge  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  fully  support 
passage  of  H.R.  2883.  a  bill  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  which  would  allow  the  pas- 
senger vessels.  Princess  and  Couiitess 
to  be  transferred  to  the  U.S. -flag  fleet. 

Our  Nation's  military  spokesmen 
have  often  voiced  their  deep  concern 
over  the  absence  of  an  adequate  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  ship  capability,  for  use 
as  military  auxiliary  in  emergency  sit- 
uations. It  is  evident  from  recent 
events  that  their  fears  are  well  found- 
ed. 

During  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis, 
three  British  passenger  vessels  were 
pressed  into  service  with  the  task  force 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  Their  presence 
and  the  rapid  availability  of  their  re- 
sources for  troop  housing  and  hospital 
support  contributed  immeasurably  to 
limiting  the  loss  of  life.  Without  the 
benefit  of  similar  resources,  our 
marine  detachment  in  Lebanon  suf- 
fered as  great  a  less  of  life  in  a  fleeting 
instant.      as      the      British      suffered 
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throughout  the  entire  Falklands  cam- 
paign. 

If  the  American  military  had  access 
to  an  adequate,  existing  U.S. -flag  pas- 
senger vessel  fleet,  our  country  would 
today,  probably  not  be  pained  by  the 
greatest  loss  of  life  experienced  by  our 
military  since  the  Vietnam  war.  If  the 
Princess  or  the  Countess  had  been 
pressed  into  service  with  the  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon,  the  marines 
who  were  living  in  facilities  which 
were  virtually  on  the  front  lines,  could 
have  been  safely  housed  offshore  on 
one  of  those  vessels  in  comfortable 
quarters  safe  from  terrorist  attack  and 
equipped  with  adequate  hospital  re- 
sources and  even  recreational  facilities 
to  ease  the  tedium  of  a  sometimes 
boring,  yet  always  dangerous  assign- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  early  reports  from  the 
Caribbean  indicate  that  the  large 
American  community  on  Grenada  is 
now  safe.  However,  if  they  had  been 
evacuated  in  quick  fashion  they  would 
have  been  housed  in  marginal  facili- 
ties offshore  and  strained  the  avail- 
ability of  offshore  housing  for  military 
personnel. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  none  of  us  could 
have  predicted  the  current  chain  of 
events.  None  of  us  can  predict  what 
crisis  may  emerge  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  reflagging  of  the  Princess  and 
Countess  represents  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  insure  that  the  United  States  is 
quickly  prepared  for  the  days  ahead 
no  matter  what  may  happen.  The 
measure  is  given  full  support  by  those 
industry  representatives  whose  pri- 
mary concern  is  for  national  security 
rather  than  personal  gain.  We  must 
not  allow  our  hands  to  be  tied  by  tenu- 
ous half  promises  of  new  buildings 
which,  if  they  actually  .set  sail,  will  not 
be  available  for  years  and  would  leave 
American  forces  open  to  the  .same  kind 
of  .savagery  which  has  cost  us  so  much 
of  the  promise  of  our  young.  Let  us 
not  delay.  We  ran  act  now  to  insure 
the  safety  of  our  fighting  forces  or  we 
can  stand  frozen  in  the  dangerous 
hope  that  our  military  will  not  be  fur- 
ther brutalized  by  those  with  no  re- 
spect for  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  I 
urge  you  to  rise  to  the  pressing  chal- 
lenge before  us,  and  insure  the  former 
so  that  the  Nation  will  not  soon  again 
witness  the  lattt  •  • 
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H.R.  3050  IS  NECESSARY  TO 
KEEP  THE  REVOLVING  FUND 
SOLVENT 

HON.  RICHARD  Kk^i 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  long- 
lime  supporter  of  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. I  know  of  the  valuable  .service 
they    render    to    families    who    live    in 


rural  areas.  I  can  remember  when  my 
own  family  was  first  able  to  get  elec- 
tric service  at  our  farm  in  Crawford 
County.  Ga. 

Becau.se  of  this  strong,  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  electric  member- 
ship cooperatives  throughout  Georgia, 
I    want    to    support    their    legislative 
goals  whenever  possible.  In  this  light. 
I  have  studied  carefully  H.R.  3050.  the 
REA  revolving  fund  solvency   legisla- 
tion.  The   EMC's   themselves   readily 
admit  that  they  are  asking  much  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  bill, 
because  one  of  its  major  provisions  is 
the  conversion  of  $7.9  billion  in  loans 
owed   by   REA   to   the   Treasury   into 
permanent  capital  of  the  REA  revolv- 
ing fund.  I  have  tried  to  balance  this 
provision  with  my  strong  commitment 
to  eliminating  the  Federal  deficit  and 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

During  the  course  of  my  delibera- 
tions. I  have  sought  the  advice  of  a 
number  of  experts  in  this  field,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  conversion  of 
loan  principal  along  with  the  other 
provisions  of  H.R.  3050  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  revolving  fund  solvent. 

The  $7.9  billion  represents  pre-1973 
loan  principal  obligations,  which  the 
revolving  fund  presently  is  scheduled 
to  begin  repaying  to  the  Treasury  m 
1993.  Such  repayment,  however,  would 
merely  be  transferring  funds  from  one 
Government  account  to  another.  By 
retaining  these  payments  in  the  re- 
volving fund,  the  Government  would 
be  making  the  $7.9  billion  available  for 
loans  to  rural  electric  borrowers  with- 
out continued  heavy  annual  appro- 
priations. 

Over  the  years,  REA  has  had  to 
borrow  money  at  current  market  rates 
but  has  been  restricted  in  the  rates  it 
could  charge  the  cooperatives.  Because 
of  the  recent  surge  in  interest  rates, 
this  arrangement  has  drained  money 
from  the  revolving  fund.  H.R.  3050 
would  allow  the  REA  administrator  to 
increase  interest  rates  to  make  sure 
that  interest  income  covers  interest 
expense. 

Congress  cannot  allow  the  REA  re- 
volving fund  to  become  insolvent.  Too 
many  of  our  people  are  dependent  on 
the  services  of  REA.  Instead,  we  must 
act  decisively  to  save  the  fund  and  to 
allow  it  to  operate  as  r.ny  sound  busi- 
ness should.  Therefore,  I  have  decided 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  3050  and  will  work 
hard  for  its  passage  in  the  House.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  .'<HI-.KM.AN 
COOPER 

HON.  H.\ROLD  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
a  very  special  honor  will  be  presented 
to  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  Con- 
gress and  of  Kentucky. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Somerset,  who  served  this  Nation  as 
lawmaker,  ambassador,  and  outstand- 
ing public  citizen  for  so  many  years, 
will  receive  tonight  the  honor  of  Dis- 
tinguished Rural  Kentuckian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week  in  my 
weekly  column.  I  wrote  of  Senator 
Cooper's  contributions  to  his  State 
and  Nation.  I  have  included  them 
here,  so  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  join  me  in  saluting  a  great 
American  from  Kentucky.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

This  week,  a  very  special  honor  will 
be  bestowed  on  one  of  Kentucky's 
greatest  citizens. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  of  Somerset,  will  be  only  the 
second  person  ever  to  receive  the  pres- 
tigious Distinguished  Rural  Kentucki- 
an Award,  presented  by  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  of  Kentucky. 
This  award  will  mark  Senator  Coo- 
per's out.standing  contributions  to  the 
State  during  hi.s  many  years  of  public 
service. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  tell  most  of 
you  about  Senator  Cooper  because  he 
is  as  much  one  of  us  now  as  he  was 
years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  know  Sen- 
ator Cooper  know  that  the  name  Mr. 
Kentucky  which  he  carries  was  born 
of  love,  hard  work  and  undying  devo- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
people. 

The  list  of  tho.se  who  have  spoken  ol 
Senator  Cooper's  greatness  is  seeming- 
ly endless.  People  of  both  parties  and 
all  walks  of  life  have  seen  the  ability 
of   Senator   Cooper   to   work    for   the 
good  not  only  of  Kentucky,  but  also  of 
the  Nation.  Throughout  his  19  years 
in    the    Senate,    8    years    as    Pulaski 
County  judge,  and  2  years  in  the  Ken- 
lucky     Legislature,     John     Sherman 
Cooper  has  stood  for  honesty,  integri- 
ty and  the  needs  of  the  common  man. 
"it   was  John  Sherrnan   Cooper  who 
fought    for   needed   appropriations   to 
help  provide  money  for  TVA  and  rural 
electrification,  trying  to  bring  a  better 
life  to  those  people  he  said  "lived  in 
the  hollows  and  down  the  dirt  roads." 
It    was   Senator   Cooper   who   helped 
shape  the  tobacco  program,  which  has 
meant  survival  for  literally  thousands 
of  small  tobacco  growers  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  run  over  by  large, 
corporate     farms.    When    Kentucky's 
rivers  and  lakes  needed  upgrading,  it 
was  Senator  Cooper  who  fought  the 
battles  to  help  modernize  and  preserve 
these  valuable  resources. 

John  Sherman  Coopers  contribu- 
tions, however,  go  beyond  legislative 
matters.  He  was  noted  for  his  contin- 
ually standing  up  for  the  common 
mari.  He  knew  the  problems  people 
faced  from  his  experiences  in  Pulaski 
County,  and  he  brought  that  back- 
ground with  him  to  Washington,  never 
swerving  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all. 
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When  he  retired  in  1973  al  ihr  af;r 
of  71.  Senator  Cooper  was  lauded  for 
his  outstanding  career.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  called  Senator  Cooper,  "the 
Senate  at  its  best."  The  late  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  called  him 
"competent,  conscientious  and  coura- 
geous." Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  told  him,  'You  have  rep- 
resented our  country  with  true  distinc- 
tion, ability,  and  diplomatic  skill.  ' 

As  a  Senator.  Ambassador,  county 
judge,  lawyer.  World  War  II  veteran, 
teacher,  statesman— John  Sherman 
Cooper  represented  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  Kentucky  to  the  eyes  of  an 
entire  world.  Not  since  the  great 
Henry  Clay  has  Kentucky,  seen  such 
tremendous  leadership. 

I  know  thai  you  join  me  in  honoring 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  this 
week,  as  he  receives  his  Distinguished 
Rural  Kentuckian  award.  Senator 
Cooper's  contributions  to  rural  Ken- 
lucky  speak  for  themselves.  Let  us  also 
not  forget  his  contributions  to  all 
mankind. 

When  Senator  Cooper  retired,  he 
concluded  his  announcement  by 
saving.  "Thanks  to  all.  To  the  great 
Republic;  for  the  principles  it  lives  by 
and  keeps  alive:  for  man's  vast  future. 
Thanks  to  all."" 
Senator  Cooper,  thanks  to  you.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OTIS  CHANDLER 

HON.  HOW.\RD  L.  BERM.4N 

OF  CALUORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  Otis  Chandler,  who  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  and  Research  Center/ 
National  Asthma  Center"s  1983  Hu- 
manitarian Award  for  his  outstanding 
philanthropic  and  community  service. 

Otis  Chandler  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  His  concern  for  the  Nation 
and  the  Stale  of  California,  as  well  as 
his  deep  involvement  in  community  af- 
fairs has  earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  are  familiar  with  him.  His  gener- 
osity will  enable  the  NJH  NAC  to  con- 
tinue its  program  of  research,  physi- 
cian education,  and  patient  care  for 
millions  suffering  from  lung  diseases 
and  malfunctions  of  the  aulo-immune 

system.  .      

Mr  Speaker.  Otis  Chandler  will  be 
honored  al  a  dinner  to  be  held  on  No- 
vember 15.  1983.  in  Los  Angeles.  Calil. 
I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  him  on  this  award, 
and  commend  him  on  his  years  of  out- 
standing community  service  and  gen- 
erous philanthropy.* 
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RESTORING  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
MONETARY  SYSTEM 

HON.  RON  PALL 

OF  TtXAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
3,  1983.  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
one  of  the  most  important  cases  to 
come  before  the  Court  in  many  years. 
This  was  an  appeal  by  a  citizen  against 
the  State  of  Maryland,  which  had 
taken  his  land  for  public  purposes  and 
under  the  Constitution  had  to  make 
■just  compensation." 

Since  article  I,  section  10.  clearly 
says  that  no  State  shall  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  this  citizen  asked 
for  payment  in  silver  dollars.  The 
State  of  Maryland  refused,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  says  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial Federal  question  here.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  this  theory  the 
Supreme  Court  reflects— that  our  ex- 
isting monetary  system,  based  as  it  is 
on  a  unit  of  account  that  has  been  en- 
tirely stripped  of  any  definition  on  the 
statute  books,  is  somehow  constitu- 
tional. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4226.  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1983.  to  remedy  this 
situation.  This  bill  authorizes  the  coin- 
ing of  money  in  the  traditional,  consti- 
tutional units  of  silver  dollars  as  well 
as  troy  ounces  of  gold.  It  does  not  sud- 
denly overturn  the  existing  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States,  but  pro- 
vides for  a  reasonable  and  gradual 
transformation  of  our  financial  af- 
fairs. Most  important,  however,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  constitutional  monetary 
unit  and  reaffirms  the  original  unit  of 
account  of  the  United  States  as  estab- 
lished during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  Mint  Act  of  1792. 

The  minority  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Subcommittee  on  Consumer  .Af- 
fairs and  Coinage,  have  prepared  a  sec- 
tion-by-.section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
which  I  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  text  of  H.R. 
4226. 

Section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R. 
4226  follows: 

Section  bv-Section  Analysis— H.R.  4226 
Sec.  1.  Short  titlp.     Coinage  Act  of  1983 
Sec.  2.  FindiriK.s.  Although  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  coin  gold  and  silver  by  the  Con 
stitutlon.  and  the  States  are  mandated  by 
Art.   I.  Sec.   10.  to  'make  no  Thing  except 
gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  In  Payment  of 
Debts."  such  coins  are  not  presently  being 
minted  or  circulated.  Sec.  5103  of  Title  31 
makes  Federal  Reserve  Notes  legal  tender, 
but   lhe.se   have   depreciated   more   than   90 
percent  in  the  past  decade  from  the  nominal 
par  value  of  one  dollar  In  silver  (established 
as  371.25  grains  In  1792) 

Sec  3.  Coins  Authorized.  This  .section  re- 
peals the  authorization  for  minting  copper- 
nickel  .sandwich  coins  and  reestablishes 
silver  and  gold  coins. 
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Silver  coins  would  be  of  the  precise  weight 
and  alloy  of  the  traditional  silver  money  of 
the  United  States  throughout  our  history: 
the  dollar  of  317.25  grains  fine  stiver:  the 
half-dollar  of  185  625  grains,  the  quarter  of 
92  8125  grains;  and  dime  of  37.125  grains. 

A  gold  coinage  Is  authorized  in  units  of 
one  troy  ounce,  half-ounce  and  quarter- 
ounce  with  10  percent  alloy  of  copper  and 
silver.  No  fixed  value  for  gold  coins  in  terms 
of  silver  dollars  is  specified.  The  relation 
ship  between  the  value  of  the  gold  coins  and 
the  silver  coins  will  be  determined  by  the 
free  market,  avoiding  the  problems  Inherent 
in  a  bimetallic  standard  due  to  over-  and 
undervaluation.  Technically,  this  is  known 
as  a  parallel"  standard  A  reform  of  this 
nature  was  recommended  by  a  Committee  of 
Congress  in  the  1830s  but  not  adopted.  The 
U.S.  Gold  Commission  repeated  this  recom- 
mendation in  its  Report  to  Congress  in  1982. 

The  number  of  coins  to  be  minted  in  each 
year  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade." 
The  existing  coins  in  circulation  will  not  be 
withdrawn,  but  will  continue  to  circulate  as 
long  as  people  freely  choose  to  use  them  as 
'decimal  fractions  of  the  unit  of  account  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System."  This  will 
eliminate  any  burden  on  retail  merchants  or 
operators  of  vending  machines,  since  the 
token  money  would  still  be  available  for 
many  years,  thus  permitting  a  gradual  and 
smooth  transition  to  gold  and  silver  coinage 

Sec  4.  Unit  of  Account.  Paragraph  (ai  de- 
clares the  unit  of  account  of  the  United 
States  government  to  be  the  same  as  it  was 
originally  established  m  the  Mint  Act  of 
1792  il  Slat.  246.  250).  This  means  that  all 
appropriations  and  financial  records  of  the 
government  In  future  fi.scal  years  will  have 
to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  silver  dollars. 
The  unit  of  account  of  the  government 
(dollar)  Is  separated  from  the  unit  of  ac- 
count of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 
Herea:fter.  Federal  Reserve  Accounting  Unit 

Dollars"  would  be  treated  in  the  US.  the 
same  a«  any  other  currency  unit  with  the 
same  name.  e.g.  Canadian  dollars.  Austra- 
lian dollars.  New  Zealand  dollars,  etc. 

Paragraph  (b)  gives  every  taxpayer  the 
freedom  of  choice  to  keep  his  financial 
records  in  terms  of  silver  dollars  or  gold 
ounces,  or  to  keep  them  as  they  are  today  in 
the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System."  Since  government  is  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dictate  which  form  of  money  a  citizen  mu.st 
use  for  his  personal  financial  records. 

Paragraph  ic)  repeals  the  legal  tender  mo- 
nopoly for  Federal  Reserve  Accounting  Unit 
Dollars.  They  are  to  be  u.sed  as  a  tender  in 
payment  only  of  tho.se  debts  for  which  the 
debtor  has  contracted  to  pay  in  such  units. 
This  provision  also  permits  a  smooth  and 
gradual  changeover,  since  most  debts  and 
contracts  today  call  for  payment  in 
F.R.A.U.D.s. 

Paragraph  idi  assures  that  all  exi.stlng  tax 
laws  and  banking  regulations  thai  favor 
paper  money  are  nullified.  Silver  dollars  and 
gold  ounces  can  be  used  with  checking  ac- 
counts, savings  accounts,  credit  cards,  trav- 
elers checks,  etc.  Discriminatory  taxation, 
which  might  tend  to  drive  gold  or  silver  out 
of  circulation  in  favor  of  paper,  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Paragraph  le)  establishes  the  rule  courts 
shall  follow  when  awarding  damages  in  civil 
cases— the  plaintiff  shall  choose  whether  he 
will  get  gold,  silver,  or  paper  money,  except 
if  the  government  is  the  plaintiff,  the  re- 
spondent will  choose  the  form  of  monetary 
payment.  Reference  to  the  "Official  Conver- 
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sion  Rate"  assures  that  the  free  market 
value  at  the  time  that  the  claim  or  cause  of 
action  accrued"  will  prevent  inflation  or  de- 
flation from  affecting  the  monetary  value 
of  a  Judgment,  which  might  be  in  court  for 
many  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
claims  and  causes  of  action  that  arise  before 
this  bill  becomes  law  and  may  be  concluded 
afterward.  Judges  are  prevented  from  deny- 
ing citizens  the  right  to  choose  either  gold 
or  silver  in  payment. 

Sec  5.  Free  Market  Price  of  Gold  and 
Silver.  Paragraph  (a)il)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  publish  the  formula 
that  will  determine  the  exchange  ratios  be- 
tween gold  ounce  coins,  silver  dollar  coins, 
and  paper  money.  Once  this  formula  is  es- 
tablished, anyone  will  be  able  to  obtain 
price  quotations  from  the  gold  and  silver 
markets  and  knovn  what  the  exchange  rates 
are  Stockbrokers,  commodity  brokers,  and 
financial  services  companies  would  know  on 
a  minute  to  minute  basis  by  means  of  com- 
puter terminals.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  publish  the  "Official  Con- 
version Rate"  every  hour,  which  would 
become  the  government's  own  exchange 
rate  for  gold,  silver,  and  paper. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  Ih<'  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  the  formula  for  gold 
and  silver  conversion  rates  span  the  entire 
world  and  embrace  a  ■i4hour  market  for  the 
precious  metals,  but  the  major  United 
States  markets  In  Eastern.  Central,  and  Pa- 
cific time  zones  are  particularly  emphasized. 
Paragraph  i3)  explains  how  the  words  "com- 
petitive market  conversion  ratio"  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  rest  of  the  Section.  Para- 
graph (4t  guarantees  that  the  small  quanti- 
ty of  metals  traded  on  some  markets  will 
not  distort  the  prices  in  the  formula.  By 
specifying  six  widely  separated  markets, 
with  different  volume  weights,  il  will  be  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  rig  the  prices  of  gold 
or  silver. 

Paragraph  <b)  sets  the  Official  Conversion 
Rale  for  gold  ounce  coins  and  silver  dollar 
coins  in  terms  of  paper  money,  and  the  Offi- 
cial Conversion  Rate  for  gold  ounces  in 
terms  of  silver  dollars. 

Sec  6.  Treasury  Operations.  Paragraph 
<a)  explains  how  the  Treasury  department 
will  make  disbursements  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  in  exchange  for  bullion  and  other 
coin. 

Paragraph  (bxl)  provides  for  the  replace- 
m«nt  of  paper  money  in  our  economy  with 
gold  and  silver  coins.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
a.ssure  that  any  F.R.A.U.D.s  paid  to  the 
Treasury  for  silver  dollars  and  ^old  ounce 
coins  will  be  sent  back  lo  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  and  taken  out  of  circulation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  currently  issues  its 
Notes  as  liabilities  that  are  backed  by 
assets  — gold  certificates  with  a  par  value  of 
$42.22  and  U.S.  government  bonds  with  a 
value  of  over  $150  billion.  The  gold  certifi- 
cates are  a  form  of  lien  against  Treasury 
gold,  .so  this  lien  will  be  removed  first;  then 
the  U.S.  government  bonds  on  which  the 
Federal  Re.serve  earns  interest  will  be  re- 
deemed and  cancelled.  As  Americans  turn  in 
depreciated  paper  money  for  gold  and  silver 
coins,  the  Federal  Re.serve  System  will 
gradually  shrink— its  budget  will  have  to  be 
cut.  as  Its  role  in  our  monetary  system  is 
phased  out.  The  process  will  be  gradual,  to 
permit  an  orderly  change  in  our  banking 
and  financial  system.  It  will  go  forward  at 
whatever  speed  the  public  chooses,  depend- 
ing upon  how  many  silver  dollars  or  gold 
ounce  coins  are  demanded  by  the  public. 

Paragraph  lo  provides  thai  the  action  of 
the  individual  who  chooses  to  redeem  paper 
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money  will  govern  both  the  rate  of  ex- 
change he  is  entitled  lo.  not  any  bureaucrat- 
ic inefficiency  at  the  Treasury  Moreover,  if 
the  Mint  cannot  produce  gold  and  silver 
coins  rapidly  enough,  this  section  will  a-ssure 
that  neither  the  conversion  rale  nor  the 
free  market  price  of  bullion  will  be  affected. 
Paragraph  '2)  covers  the  situation  that 
some  people  may  want  to  obtain  paper 
money  or  foreign  currency  in  exchange  for 
silver  dollars  or  gold  ounces. 

Sec  7.  Paper  Money.  Paragraph  (a)  gets 
the  government  entirely  out  of  the  paper 
money  business.  It  is  clear  from  the  debates 
at  the  Conslilulional  Convention  in  1787 
that  the  Federal  government  is  not  sup- 
posed lo  issue  paper  money,  nolwiihsland- 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  subse- 
quent years. 

Paragraph  (b)  strengthens  the  law  against 
rounterfeiling  and  fraud  by  making  it  a 
Federal  crime,  with  the  same  penalties  that 
apply  today  for  counterfeiting  Federal  Re- 
serve Notes,  for  anyone  to  issue  fraudulent 
paper  money.  It  would  still  be  a  cause  of 
action  for  recovery  under  civil  and  common 
law  as  well.  Banknotes,  travelers  checks, 
and  any  other  form  of  honest  paper  money, 
issued  by  any  person  or  corporation  that 
people  are  voluntarily  willing  to  accept 
would  be  permitted.  The  free  market  can 
then  determine  the  optimal  mixture  of  coin 
and  substitutes  for  coin,  including  currency 
and  bank  deposits,  without  the  further  need 
for  a  manipulative  governmental  monetary 
policy. 

H    H    4226 

(A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  gold 
coins  and  silver  coins  by  the  United  States) 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coinage  Act  of  1983". 

findings 
Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  Section  8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  coin  money; 

(2)  the  United  States  presently  lacks  a 
sound  monetary  system  based  on  the  consti- 
tutional standard  of  gold  and  silver  coins; 
and 

(3)  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
compelled  by  law  to  accept  for  debts  a  form 
of  paper  money  that  has  significantly  depre- 
ciated from  its  nominal  value. 

coins  authorized 

Sec  3.  Section  5112  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
mint  and  issue  only  the  following  coins: 

"(1)  one  dollar  coins  which  shall  contain 
24.057  grams  silver: 

"(2)  half  dollar  coins  which  shall  contain 
12.028  grams  silver; 

"(3)  quarter  dollar  coins  which  shall  con- 
lain  6.014  grams  silver: 

"(4)  dime  coins  which  shall  contain  2.405 
grams  silver; 

(5)  one  troy  ounce  coins  which  shall  con 
tain  31.103  grams  gold: 

"(6)  half  ounce  coins  which  shall  contain 
15.551  grams  gold:  and 

"(7)  quarter  ounce  coins  which  shall  con- 
tain 7.775  grams  gold. 

""<b)(l)  The  silver  coins  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  silver  of  900  parts  per 
1.000  and  copper  of  100  parts  per  1.000. 

"(2)  The  gold  coins  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  gold  of  900  parts  per  1.000 
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and  an  alloy,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  100  parts  per  1.000. 

""(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  mint  the  appropriate  number  of  coins, 
in  each  denomination  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
trade 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  coins  struck  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  before  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  not  made 
of  silver  or  gold  shall,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  be  considered 
as  decimal  fractions  of  the  unit  of  account 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System."". 
unit  of  account 

Sec  4.  (a)  After  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  unit  of  account  of  the 
United  States,  and  territories  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
silver  dollar  of  24.057  grams  silver. 

(b)  All  other  financial  records  which  are 
required  to  be  maintained  under  any  Feder- 
al or  Slate  law  may,  at  the  election  of  the 
person  maintaining  such  records,  be  stated 
in  terms  of  gold  coins,  silver  coins,  or  the 
unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5103  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  all  debts  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "only  for  such  debts,  taxes, 
duties,  or  dues  that  are  contracted  or  calcu- 
lated in  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
the  term  dollar'  ". 

(d)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State- 

(1)  shall  impo.se  an  excise  or  transaction 
or  capital  gains  tax.  calculated  in  any  other 
monetary  unit,  upon  the  use  of  gold  or 
silver  or  upon  depository  services  which  in- 
volve the  promise  to  pay  with  gold  or  silver: 
or 

(2)  shall  restrict  the  convenient  transfer 
of  any  ownership  or  equity  interest  in  gold 
or  silver,  such  as  checking  or  savings  ac- 
counts, or  certificates  of  deposit  or  promis- 
sory notes  stated  in  terms  of  gold  or  silver. 

(e)(1)  If  any  party  to  a  legal  action  before 
any  court  or  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
elects  lo  receive  any  judgment,  award,  or 
penalty  in  gold  or  silver,  the  rate  of  conver- 
sion of  gold  or  silver  into  the  unit  of  ac- 
count of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
be  the  rale  which  prevailed  at  the  lime  that 
the  claim  or  cause  of  action  accrued.  The 
Official  Conversion  Rale  on  public  record  at 
such  lime  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  rale. 

(2)  In  all  claims  or  causes  of  action  accru- 
ing prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
the  plaintiff  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  the 
appropriate  conversion  rate  of  gold  or  silver 
into  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Re 
serve  System  or  the  unit  of  account  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  into  gold  or  silver. 

(3)  Neither  gold  nor  silver  shall  be  prohib- 
ited as  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

free  market  price  of  gold  and  silver 
Sec  5.  (a)(l>  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  formula 
for  determining  on  an  hourly  basis  the  Offi- 
cial Conversion  Rate  between  gold,  silver. 
and  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  informa- 
tion on  gold  and  silver  transactions  from 
the  organized  gold  and  silver  exchanges  in 
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London.  England.  Hong  Kong.  New  York, 
New  York.  Chicago.  Illinois.  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  in  which  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, is  located. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  such  informa- 
tion together  with  such  formula  to  deter- 
mine the  competitive  market  conversion 
ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  terms  of  the  unit 
of  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(4)  In  using  such  information  with  such 
formula,  the  weight  given  to  the  informa- 
tion received  from  any  such  gold  and  silver 
exchange  shall  be  equal  to  the  ratio,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage,  which  the  total 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  sold  on  such  ex- 
change during  the  period  involved  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  sold  on 
all  such  gold  and  silver  exchanges  during 
such  period. 

(b)(1)  The  competitive  market  conversion 
ratio  of  gold  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  Official  Conversion  Rate 
between  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  gold. 

(2)  The  competitive  market  conversion 
ratio  of  silver,  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  the  Official  Conversion  Rate 
between  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  silver. 

(3)  The  competitive  market  conversion 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  and  gold  to  silver  as 
determined  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
Official  Conversion  Rate  between  gold  coins 
and  silver  coins. 

treasury  operations 

Sec  6.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  ex- 
change gold  bullion  or  gold  coin  from  any 
source  for  its  equivalent  fine  weight  in  gold 
coins  minted  under  .section  5112(a>  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code.  At  the  election  of 
the  person  offering  such  gold  bullion  or 
gold  coin  lo  the  Secretary,  any  difference  in 
units  of  weight  shall  be  paid  in  silver  or  the 
unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  at  the  Official  Conversion  Rale. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  exchange  silver  or 
silver  coin  from  any  source  for  its  equiva- 
lent weight  in  silver  coins  minted  under  sec- 
tion 5112(a)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
At  the  election  of  the  person  offering  such 
silver  or  silver  coin  to  the  Secretary,  any  dif- 
ference in  units  of  weight  shall  be  paid  in 
gold  or  the  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  at  the  Official  Conversion 
Rale. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo  re- 
ceive units  of  account  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  lo  disburse,  in  exchange 
therefor,  gold  and  silver  coins  minted  under 
section  5112(a)  of  title  31.  United  Slates 
Code. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
use  any  unit  of  account  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  may  be  received  from 
the  disbursement  of  gold  or  silver  coins,  to 
redeem  and  cancel  the  gold  certificates  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(B)  Payment  for  such  certificates  shall  l>e 
at  their  par  value  of  42.22  units  of  account 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  per  troy 
ounce. 

131  When  all  gold  certificates  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  been  re- 
deemed and  cancelled,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  any  additional  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
bursement of  gold  or  silver  coins  lo  redeem 
and  cancel  United  Slates  Government  obli- 
gations held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(c)(1)  All  purchases  and  disbursements  of 
gold  or  silver  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
at  the  applicable  Official  Conversion  Rate 
prevailing  at  the  lime  of  entering  into  the 
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aKreemcnt  to  disburse  or  receive  gold  or 
silver  even  if  the  delivery  of  such  gold  or 
silver  does  not  occur  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  such  agreement. 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
for  purchases  of  gold  and  silver  coins  or  bul- 
lion from  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 

PAPER  MONEY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  neither  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nor  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  shall  issue,  or  authorize  to  be  issued, 
any  form  of  paper  currency  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  person  may  manufacture,  and 
use  in  commerce,  promissory  notes,  certifi- 
cates, bills  of  audit,  and  other  substitutes 
for  the  money  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  if  such  substitutes  are  not  honored  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  Stales  at  par 
value  on  the  date  of  maturity,  such  person 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both.* 
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HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

K  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATI VES 

Thursdtni    October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  COh'l;Aii.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  untoldint;  in  Grenada  continue 
to  capture  our  attention  and  interest. 
Yesterday.  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States,  at 
the  request  of  the  neighboring  govern- 
ments of  Grenada.  The  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Carlos  Romero-Bar- 
celo.  also  issued  a  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  the  situation  which  I  ask  be 
included  in  the  Record. 
Statement  by  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 

This  week's  international  intervention  in 
Grenada  occurred  after  the  reported  mur- 
ders of  17  Grenadians— including  the  Prime 
Minister—and  the  wounding  of  69  others. 
The  savagery  of  that  military  coup  mani- 
fested a  callous  and  wanton  disregard  for 
human  life,  not  to  mention  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Grenada.  It 
was  this  turn  of  events  which  prompted  sev 
eral  of  Grenada's  democratically  governed 
neighbor  nations  to  request  United  States 
assistance  to  safeguard  the  stability  of  their 
region. 

Also  of  grave  concern  has  been  the  .safety 
of  foreigners  in  Grenada,  including  one 
thousand  American  citizens.  If  the  military 
regime  in  Grenada  had  imprisoned  or 
harmed  American  civilians— as  occurred  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran  several  years  ago- 
then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  severely  criticized  for  fail- 
ing to  evacuate  them,  especially  since  they 
were  in  a  situation  of  even  greater  vulner- 
ability than  that  of  the  more  than  200  Ma- 
rines killed  last  Sunday  in  Beirut. 

It  IS  our  devout  hope  that  the  multina- 
tional force  now  in  Grenada  can  quickly, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed,  .set  the 
stage  for  the  initiation  of  a  dialogue  among 
Grenadians.  which  will  lead  expeditiously  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  democratic 
regime  on  that  troubled  island.  The  turmoil 
and  tragedy  which  have  befallen  the  people 
of  Grenada  this  month  are  without  doubt 


A  FREE  GRENADA 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  for  his 
swift  actions  in  rescuing  the  1.000 
American  students  and  retirees  from 
the  anarchy  and  di.sarray  on  the  island 
of  Grenada.  While  many  have  criti- 
cized the  President  for  his  actions,  I 
believe  he  took  the  only  course  open 
to  us  in  our  responsibility  to  the  U.S. 
citizens  living  on  Grenada.  The  mili- 
tary junta  that  ruthlessly  took  power 
did  not  have  support  from  the  citizens 
of  Grenada.  In  addition,  the  junta 
could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  on  the  island. 

I  applaud  the  Presidents  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defenses  statements  that 
American  forces  will  remain  on  Gre- 
nada only  as  long  as  it  takes  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  government  that  is 
cho.sen  by  the  Grenadan  people.  From 
all  accounts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans  were  intimately  involved 
in  propping  up  the  Marxist  military 
junta  that  overthrew  the  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Bishop.  Cuban  sol- 
diers have  been  firing  on  our  marines, 
and  there  are  reports  of  Soviet  advis- 
ers and  KGB  agents  holed  up  in  the 
Russian  Embassy.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  further  American  casualties  over- 
seas, it  was  essential  for  the  President 
to  .send  in  the  marines  and  rangers  to 
re.scue  the  American  medical  students. 
The  situation  called  for  this  type  of 
response.  While  many  times  I  am  wary 
of  deploying  U.S.  troops  on  foreign 
soil.  I  feel  it  was  necessary  in  this  case. 
We  must  show  the  Soviets  and  their 
Cuban  surrogates  that  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  impose  their  will  on  any 
people  or  country,  when  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  no  support  for  their  ac- 
tions or  beliefs.  Grenada  was  a  British 
protectorate  before  it  became  inde- 
pendent in  1979.  The  British  instilled 
a  long  history  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  representative  government 
in  Grenada.  I  am  sure  with  U.S.  help 
as  well  as  Jissistance  from  Grenada's 
neighbors  in  the  Organization  of  East- 
ern Caribbean  States,  democratic  insti- 
tutions will  be  restored  in  Grenada. 

The  United  States  must  show  the 
Soviets.  Cubans,  and  any  other  group 
that  we  will  protect  our  citizens  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  and  that  we  are 
committed  to  helping  all  peoples  who 
want  to  live  in  freedom  and  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.* 
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LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  CLAR- 
IFY TAX  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
TRICT H!  A  TING  AND  COOMNO 
AND  taoIllERMAL  i..M.lUiV 
SYSTEMS 

HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  North  American  Dis- 
trict Health  and  Cooling  Indu.stry 
were  in  Washington.  D.C.  last  week  to 
promote  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2105. 
the  District  Heating  and  Cooling  Tax 
Incentives  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR).  would  make  some  technical 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  improve  the  Federal  tax  treatment 
of  district  heating  and  cooling  facili- 
ties. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2105.  I  am 
aware  of  the  significant  energy  effi- 
ciency benefits  which  the  concept  of 
whole  city  heating  and  cooling  facili- 
tates. In  a  total  energy  or  whole  city 
heating  system.  wasted  thermal 
energy  can  be  captured  for  use  in  city 
buildings.  Instead  of  dumping  a  power- 
plant's  excess  heat  into  a  nearby  river 
or  the  atmosphere  through  a  cooling 
tower,  the  currently  wasted  heal  can 
be  put  into  a  piping  system  and  .sent 
through  insulated  piping  to  heat  and 
cool  the  city's  buildings.  Through  the 
installation  of  underground  roadways 
for  energy  distribution.  America  can 
take  advantage  of  all  its  energy  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  district 
heating  and  cooling  is  that  it  facili- 
tates the  use  of  heat  supplied  by  a 
wide  variety  of  wasted  or  underutilized 
heat  sources.  One  of  these  is  the  heat 
suspended  in  underground  water,  a 
form  of  geothermal  energy.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  temperature  requirement  of 
50  degrees  Celsius— 122  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit—imposed by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  is  preventing  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  utilizing  this  re- 
-source  from  qualifying  for  the  existing 
geothermal  energy  tax  credits.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  2927  to  overturn  the 
IRS  temperature  requirement  and  to 
specify  the  allocation  of  the  credit  for 
mixed  or  hybrid  systems  involving  geo- 
thermal energy.  An  identical  bill.  S. 
1237.  has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Steven  Symms. 

It  is  my  hope  that  provisions  to  clar- 
ify the  tax  status  of  geothermal 
energy  applications  and  di.strict  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  will  be  includ- 
ed in  pending  legislation  to  extend  the 
current  energy  tax  credits,  which 
expire  at  the  end  of  December  1985. 
Wide  cospon.sorship  of  H.R.  2105  and 
H.R.  2927  will  help  this  effort. 
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\\v  an-  (urrently  observing  the  10th 
;inm\cr.sary  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
.Ml hough  we  no  longer  have  long  lines 
at  the  ga.soline  stations  to  remind  us 
of  the  energy  crisis,  it  is  still  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest  to  become 
energy  self-sufficient.  Promotion  of 
geothermal  energy  and  di.strict  heat- 
ing and  cooling  should  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  national  effort  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels 
to  heat  and  cool  our  dwellings  and 
businesses. 

Many    other    nations    of    the    world 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo  and   are   moving   forward   with 
programs  utilizing  geothermal  and  dis- 
trict iitating  and  cooling  systems.  The 
District     Heating     Industry     A.s.socia- 
tion's  executive  director  was  in  France 
this  year  to  observe  the  booming  dis- 
trict heating  industry  in  that  country. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  his 
report  from  the  Washington  letter  of 
the  North   American  District    Heating 
and  Cooling  Institute  follows: 
Thl  DH  Business  Appears  to  be  Booming 
IN  France 
(By  Richard  Eckfield) 
Following  the  final  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national  Energy   Agency's   Advisory   Panel 
overseeing  the  technology  review  of  the  use 
of  district   healing  and  combined  heat  and 
power  in  lEA  countries  <see  related  story).  I 
look    the   lime   to   visit   with   .some   old   ac- 
quaintances in  France,  and  to  make  a  few 
new  ones,  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  the 
subsidy  program,  passed  a  year  prior  to  Mil- 
terand's  election  in  Prance,  is  faring. 

A  year  ago  last  May  I  had  visited  many  of 
the  top  French  government  officials  to  dis- 
cuss their  aspirations  for  French  DH.  At 
that  lime  they  had  grand  pirns  for  using 
heat  from  nuclear  plants  and  tapping  geo- 
thermal energy  to  heal  the  Paris  region, 
plus  had  a  host  of  other  DH  schemes  pend- 
ing. In  May  of  1982.  they  had  even  approved 
construction  of  a  major  new  DH  develop- 
ment for  Marseille  .  .  .  imagine  that,  dis- 
trict heating  on  the  French  Riviera. 

As  could  be  expected  .  .  .  with  a  new  gov- 
ernment had  come  a  reorganization  of  the 
bureaucracy,  and  many  of  my  acquaintances 
of  a  year  ago  were  gone  or  reassigned.  The 
new  DH  super  funding  agency  is  the 
AFME-Agence  Francaise  pour  la  Mail  rise  d 
lEnergie.  which  interestingly  enough, 
translates  to  French  Agency  for  Self  Con- 
trol of  Energy.  It  administers  the  French 
DH  assistance  and  promotional  programs. 

What  two  years  ago  was  presented  as  a 
flat  subsidy  program,  providing  a  subsidy  of 
380  French  Francs  per  meter  of  piping.  150 
French  Francs  per  MW  thermal  if  the  heat 
was  a  wa-ste  heal  .source,  i.e..  heat  from  an 
electric  power  plant;  and  70  French  Francs 
per  MW  thermal  in  subsidy  for  coal-fired 
boilers,  had  now  become  a  negotiable  level 
of  subsidy  which  is  currently  providing 
around  20  percent  of  the  DH  project  costs. 
For  1984  the  government  is  anticipating 
allocating  some  2  billion  French  Francs  to 
the  district  heating  development  stimula- 
tion efforts  ($263  million  in  U.S.  doUars-at 
the  rate  of  7.6  French  Francs  equals  $1  U.S. 
dollar).  At  a  5  to  1  leverage  rale  this  will 
create  $1.3  billion  U.S.  in  new  DH  invest- 
ment in  Prance  next  year. 

For  certain  special  programs,  such  as  the 
construction   of   geothermal   wells  as  heat 
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.sources  for  DH  systems,  the  national  gov- 
ernment aUso  guarantees  paying  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  first  geothermal  well.  If 
the  well  does  not  produce  adequate  heal, 
the  central  government  pays  80  percent  of 
the  cost.  If  the  well  does  produce  suitable 
hot  water  for  DH.  50  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment's financial  guaranatee  must  be  repaid. 
.  However,  that  still  leaves  the  central 
government  supporting  30  percent  of  the 
cost  for  these  types  of  DH  projects.  For  DH 
projects  utilizing  wood  wastes,  the  national 
government  will  cover  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  costs.  A  school  and  hospital  heat  source 
conservation  program  pays  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  costs  for  hospitals  to  change  away 
from  scarce  fuels  (oil  &  gas)  and  50  percent 
of  the  costs  for  schools. 

All  of  these  programs  appear  to  be  work- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  creating  energy  inde- 
pendence, the  programs  are  creating  much 
needed  jobs  for  the  otherwise  shifting 
French  economy.  Without  a  doubt,  one  of 
mv  most  interesting  interviews  was  with  Ro- 
dolphe  Szymanek.  Director  of  Energy  And 
New  Technology  for  primarily  privately 
owned  Compagnie  Generale  de  Chauffe 
(CGC). 

This  organization  currently  runs  65  DH 
systems  in  France.  Another  40  projects  are 
on  the  drawing  boards  with  8-10  scheduled 
to  start  construction  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  Progress  on  these  projects.  Szy- 
manek attributes  in  large  measure,  to  the 
governmental  stimulation  of  DH.  The 
projects  range  in  size  from  2.000  dwellings 
to  over  20.000.  For  the  DH  temperature 
buffs,  you  will  want  to  know  that  about  half 
of  the  CGC  projects  function  at  180  C. 
(356  F.)  and  above.  The  others  group 
around  110  C.  (230  F.).  with  five  small  geo- 
thermal projects  and  industrial  waste  heat 
projects  operating  in  the  70  80  C.  (159- 
175  F.)  range. 

With  respect  to  geothermal.  an  estimated 
twelve  to  fifteen  new  geothermally  heated 
DH  systems  will  commence  next  year,  in  the 
lile-de-Prance  (Paris  Region)  area,  and  Szy- 
manek estimates  this  rate  of  development 
will  continue  at  least  through  1987.  If  there 
is  an  average  size  to  a  geothermal  project, 
which  usually  delivers  heat  at  70  C.  (159  C). 
it  appears  to  be  sized  around  3.000  dwell- 
ings. 

The  water-based  heat  pump  is  also  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  many  of  the  CGC 
geothermal  projects,  where  they  use  a  heat 
pump  to  capture  a  few  remaining  degrees  of 
heat  from  return  water  to  be  re-introduced 
as  new  heat  supply  water.  As  the  graph 
below  shows,  what  would  normally  be  a 
72  C.  (162  F.)  well  supplying  the  equivalent 
of  21.4  million  BTU  of  heat  per  hour  from  a 
200  m '/h  geothermal  well,  with  the  addition 
of  a  heat  pump  the  BTU  yield  of  the  same 
well  is  increased  up  to  33.2  million  BTUs  per 
hour. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  which  have 
geothermally  healed  ground  water,  similar 
to  thai  which  is  found  in  the  Paris  region. 
Wells  in  these  areas  of  America  would  be 
more  than  capable  of  supplying  similar 
DHC  installations.  However,  current  U.S. 
tax  laws  only  facilitate  the  development  of 
such  geothermal  resources  if  they  are  hot/ 
powerful  enough  to  support  electric  power 
generation,  thus,  many  viable  heat  use 
schemes  have  been  thwarted.  Legislation, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Tony  Hall  of  D- 
Ohio.  (H.R.  2927)  would  help  rectify  this  sit- 
uation by  extending  the  energy  tax  credits 
now  available  to  hotter"  water  geothermal 
schemes,   to  the   use   of   geothermal   wells 
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similar  to  those  being  developed  in  the  1  ile- 
de-France. 

Not  to  focus  loo  heavily  on  just  geother- 
mal. let  the  record  show  that  France  is  plac- 
ing equal  emphasis  on  coal  use  and  the  use 
of  heal  now  rejected  from  electric  power 
plants,  including  the  nuclear  plants.  We. 
however,  will  cover  those  efforts  in  a  future 
Washington  Letter  report. 

Szvmanek  concluded  that  the  French 
Government's  (AFME's)  DH  initiatives,  as- 
sistances and  promotional  efforts  had  pro- 
duced a  substantial  level  of  business  for 
CGC.  I  concluded  that  France,  like  so  many 
other  industrialized  nations,  is  well  on  its 
way  to  increasing  its  level  of  energy,  and 
perhaps  economic  independence  through 
the  increased  u.se  of  its  indigenous  energy 
resources,  made  possible  through  District 
heating  systems. 


TRIBUTE  TO  .JOSEPH  PEPPER 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAK.AR 

f     !  -; : 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Pepper  family  lost  a  wonderful 
man.  The  death  of  Joseph  Pepper,  the 
brother  of  our  esteemed  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 
marked  the  end  of  a  fruitful,  active, 
and  happy  life— characteristics  of  all 
with  the  Pepper  name. 

Joseph  Pepper  touched  the  lives  of 
many  during  his  73  years.  His  contri- 
butions to  his  country,  his  friends,  and 
his  family  were  many.  Mr.  Pepper 
served  his  country  as  a  member  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II 
and  the  State  of  Florida  by  bringing 
his  magic  touch  to  the  restaurant  and 
real  estate  businesses.  But  most  of  all. 
Mr.  Pepper  loved  his  friends  and 
family  and  gave  of  himself  unselfishly. 
Evervone  who  knew  him  will  especial- 
ly miss  his  music.  He  sang  and  played 
the  harmonica  and  piano.  Truly  he 
was  an  ail-American  man. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences and  prayers  to  the  Pepper 
family— to  his  wife.  Anne:  his  daugh- 
ter, Joann  Silano:  his  sister.  Sarah 
Willis:  and  to  his  brothers.  Frank  and 
Claude.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  BARLOW.  BAS- 
KETB.A.LL  PIONEER  AND  HALL 
OF  FAMER.  A  TOUGH  MAN 
WITH  A  GENTLE  HEART 

HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
1926.  at  the  very  first  basketball  game 
ever  staged  in  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Garden,  then  pitting  Eddie 
Gottlieb's  original  Philadelphia  War- 
riors, the  top  professional  team  at  the 
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tinir  HKainst  Nai  Holman's  original 
NiA  York  Oltics.  The  arena  wa.s 
packfd,  and  all  the  sports  world 
watched  and  waited,  as  the  world 
famous    garden    marquee    blared    out: 

Torn   Ca\t'  Man    Barlow  vs.  Celtics." 

Yt  ^  Mr  Speaker,  a  man  and  a 
le^i  tid  Aire  on  top  in  New  York. 
■Ta.  •■  Man"  Barlow,  out  of  East  Tren- 
ton a  iittrai  Kiant  at  6  feet  1  inch.  200 
pounds  rare  diiiirnsions  for  early  bas- 
ketball rcputi  (1  to  be  one  of  the 
meane.st.  urneriest.  toughest,  roughest 
guys  of  his  era.  who  had  scrapped  and 
fought  e\cry  inch  of  his  way  through 
the  old  ba-sketball  cages,  topped  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chicken 
wire,  was  ready  to  do  battle,  ready  to 
be  as  tough  as  he  had  to  be  to  succeed. 
And  tough  he  was.  "Nobody  ever  gets 
away  with  anything  from  him."  it  was 
said  of  the  "Cave  Man."  He  was  a  te- 
nacious guard  who  roughed  up  the 
sport's  best  players,  and  who  was 
always  able  to  supply  vital  baskets  and 
foul  shots  in  crucial  games. 

And  so  it  was  at  the  garden.  Tommy 
Barlow,  looking  very  much  like  a  cave 
man.  smgle  handedly  bottled  up  the 
Celtic  offense  with  powerful  blocks, 
and  contributed  a  dozen  points  to  win 
the  World  Championship  over  the 
Celtics,  and  bring  fame  to  his  beloved 
city  of  Trenton.  N.J. 

Called  the  greatest  guard  that  bas- 
ketball has  ever  developed,  and  the 
best  player  ever  seen.  Tom  Barlow  was 
enshrined  in  the  National  Basketball 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1981.  In  an  interview 
upon  his  notification  of  election,  he 
reflected  on  himself  and  his  reputa- 
tion, smiling  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye: 

Aw.  I  wasn't  all  that  tough.  Let's  just  say 
that  I  was  as  tough  as  I  had  to  be  to 
survive  *  •  ■  but  at  heart.  I  always  was  a 
very  gentle  person. 

He  was  also  kind  and  gentle,  quali- 
ties which,  along  with  his  exceptional 
athletic  skills,  have  made  him  loved 
and  revered  throughout  the  sports 
world  for  so  many  years. 

Of  all  the  marvelous  people  who 
have  entered  the  Hall  of 
Fame  .  .  .  Tom  Barlow  was  the  most 
truly  appreciative,  the  most  thrilled 
by  the  experience  .  .  .  ,"  spoke  Hall  of 
Fame  executive  director  Lee  Williams. 
It  was  often  said  that  Tom  Barlow, 
who  never  sought  players'  fees,  nor 
riches  in  his  playing  career,  was  rich 
in  family,  and  the  friendships  amassed 
over  the  years,  and  indeed  he  was  so 
very  rich  in  family  and  friends. 

Tom  Barlow,  labeled  the  "Babe 
Ruth  of  Basketball  "  at  the  height  of 
his  sports  career,  passed  away  on  Sep- 
tember 26  of  this  year  at  the  age  of  87. 
Until  his  last  illness  he  drove  his  own 
car.  smoked  his  favorite  cigars,  en- 
joyed the  life  of  the  country  squire, 
and  always  retained  a  vital  interest  in 
the  doings  of  his  lifetime  friends  and 
the  happenings  in  his  beloved  Tren- 
ton. 
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His  great,  good  friend  Nat  Holman. 
said  of  Tom  Barlow  at  his  Hall  of 
Fame  induction.  "It's  important  that 
the  world  know  about  a  man  like  Tom 
who  was  such  a  great  player  and  a 
great  individual."  In  a  similar  warmth 
of  spirit,  I  offer  this  tribute  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  fame 
and  memory  of  Thomas  B.  Barlow, 
basket  balls  first  star. 

Born  at  529  North  Clinton  Avenue. 
East  Trenton,  in  1896,  the  son  of 
George  and  Catherine  Corbett  Barlow. 
Tom  Barlow,  by  his  own  admi.ssion. 
had  been  playing  every  kind  of  sport 
from  the  time  I  could  walk."  emerging 
very  early  as  an  especially  talented 
basketball,  baseball,  and  football 
player  with  the  famed  Laurel  Club.  In 
addition  to  his  exceptional  basketball 
prowess.  Tom  Barlow  was  a  baseball 
catcher  coveted  by  many  major  league 
clubs,  including  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees. It  was  said  of  Tommy  Barlow, 
that  he  could  "go  to  the  majors  any- 
time, but  he's  too  great  a  basketball 
player."  In  his  late  teens.  Barlow  was 
a  standout,  getting  the  princely  sum  of 
$15  per  game  to  play  for  the  profes- 
sional Trenton  club  of  the  old  Eastern 
League. 

Almost  immediately,  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  came  to  the  attention  of 
Eddie  Gottlieb,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  game  and  a  founder  of  the  Nation 
al  Basketball  A.ssociation.  Tom  Barlow 
best  describes  his  own  career  in  the 
following  way; 

Golty  signed  me  for  this  SPHAS  (South 
Philadelphia  Hebrew  A.ssocialion)  in  the 
early  20's.  Eventually.  Gotlys  team  berame 
the  Philadelphia  Warriors  (winner  of  the 
1926  World  Championship)  .  .  . 

I  was  in  the  Army  about  six  months— the 
Armistice  in  1918  saved  my  outfit  from 
going  to  Russia,  of  all  places— but  I  was 
playing  all  the  time  with  the  Trenton 
Tigers,  the  SPHAS.  in  the  Pcnn  Stale 
League,  the  New  York  League  and  with 
Greenpoint  (Brooklyn)  in  the  Metropolitan 
League. 

I'd  play  anywhere  someone  wanted  me. 
Gotly  took  his  teams  all  over  the  Midwest, 
barnstorming.  The  20's.  during  Prohibition, 
were  unbelievable.  We  played  everybody  in 
the  country.  1  never  once  signed  a  contract 
with  anybody.  My  brother  Charlie  and  I  ran 
the  Barlow  Mills  Co.  (a  building  contractor 
firm  I  all  the  lime.  My  best  year.  I  probably 
made  about  .seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
playing  basketball. 

And  yet  in  1932,  at  the  age  of  36, 
after  a  particularly  rough  contest  in 
Wilmington,  Tom  opened  the  window 
on  the  train  coming  home  and  to.ssed 
his  bag  full  of  gear  into  the  Delaware 
River.  It  was  his  own  personal  way  of 
ending  his  glorious  basketball  career. 

Tom  Barlow's  professional  basket- 
ball career  brought  him  into  close  con- 
tact with  many  famous  people  in  all 
walks  of  lif.>.  whom  he  knew  on  a  first - 
name  basis.  "What  a  great  life  it  was 
oven  then.  "  Barlow  was  to  later  recall, 
full  of  memories,  some  bittersweet, 
some  funny,  .some  sad,  but  always  ex- 
citing, always  unforgettable. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what  a 
different  game  it  was  in  those  days.  As 
Tom  recalled. 

One  of  the  guys  I  played  with  was  pretty 
tough  with  the  booze.  He  showed  up  one 
night  with  a  snootful.  He  shot  the  fouls.  We 
called  him  'Old  Crow".  He  just  about  could 
stand  up  straight,  but  he  sank  21  of  the  22 
foul  shots. 

Of  another  time,  Tom  remembered: 

A  sweet  lady  jabbed  me  in  the  rump  with 
a  hatpin  one  night.  Right  through  the  cage. 
She  turned  out  to  be  the  principal  of  Read- 
ing High  School.  Mrs.  Charles  Howe  Cook,  a 
society  matron  in  Trenton,  wife  of  the  head 
of  the  pottery,  climbed  up  on  top  of  the 
cage  one  night,  trying  to  get  in  and  punch 
one  of  the  players. 

Those   were   the   days— the   days   of 
the  game  played  by  the  now  immortal 
ized  Tom  Barlow . 

Tom  Barlow  retired  from  basketball 
in  1932,  to  settle  down  and  marry  Mil- 
dred Kelly,  his  lovely  wife  of  52  years. 
Mildred  later  described  Tom  as  "one 
of  the  kindest,  most  thoughtful  per- 
sons I  have  ever  met."  Tom  could  not 
pass  up  the  chance  to  quip,  "I  guess 
Mildred  saw  a  diamond  in  the  rough." 

That  same  retirement  year  saw  Tom 
Barlow  appointed  as  chief  building  in- 
spector of  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  he 
was  to  become  a  familiar  figure  at  city 
hall  until  his  civil  .service  retirement 
over  30  years  later. 

Some  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  Tom 
Barlow's  life  came  at  age  85  in  1981. 
upon  his  election  and  induction  into 
the  hall  of  fame.  His  nomination  had 
been  made  years  earlier  by  bai^ketball 
immortal  Eddie  Gottlieb,  but  Eddie 
Gottlieb's  death  had  left  the  ussue  in 
limbo.  It  was  Nat  Holman,  fellow  pio- 
neer of  the  game  and  early  opponent, 
still  bearing  the  .scars  of  his  skirmishes 
with  Barlow,  who  championed  Bar- 
low's selection  before  the  honors  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  time  of  his  notification,  Mil- 
dred Barlow  recalled: 

He  was  very  emotional  for  a  moment,  then 
he  just  stood  there  beaming.  He  was  crying 
a  little,  and  he  said,  this  has  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

It  is  said  that  Tom  Barlow  may  have 
smiled  more  on  his  induction  day. 
April  27,  1981,  termed  basketballs 
greatest  day,  than  at  any  time  in  his 
almost  totally  full  85  years. 

The  famous  sportcaster.  Curt 
Gowdy.  hall  of  fame  president,  .sol- 
emnly read  the  induction  statement 
which  in.stalled  him.  Nat  Holman  tore 
off  the  protective  covering  to  reveal 
the  individual  Thomas  B.  Barlow 
stained-glass  panel  in  the  honors  court 
.section  of  the  building.  Holman  and 
Barlow  embraced  warmly  and  emo 
tionally.  There  were  more  than  a  few 
wet  eyes  among  the  Barlow  family  and 
the  enthusiastic  gathering  of  47 
people  from  Trenton  headed  by  Mayor 
Arthur  J.  Holland. 

I'm    on    cloud    nine."    Tom    Barlow 
had  exclaimed  that  day.  The  marvel- 


ouslv  talented  athlete,  dubbed  the 
Babe  Ruth  of  Pro  Basketball  and 
"Cave  Man  "  Barlow  during  20  years  of 
pioneering  the  game  with  many  of  the 
Easts  most  famous  teams,  became  just 
the  53d  player  to  be  enshrined. 

Tom  Barlow  wa,s  the  life  of  a  man, 
all  man.  toutih  man.  good  inan.  lalenl- 
fd  man,  thoughtful  man.  He  could 
ha\c  been  a  major  league  catcher,  but 
he  chose  instead  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  of  those  men  who  pa\td  the 
way  for  the  NBA  players  of  today. 

To  his  family,  his  loving  wife.  Mil 
dred.  children.  Thomas  B.  Barlow.  Jr. 
of  Toms  River,  N.J.,  and  Barbara 
Barlow,  of  New  York  City,  and  grand- 
children. Thomas  B,  Barlow  III  and 
Louise  C,  Barlow  II,  we  extend  our 
fondest  t:ood  wishes  for  their  happi- 
ness, full  of  love  and  pride  for  the 
cjualities  and  tradition  of  Tom  Barlow, 
While  he  is  gone,  and  his  likes  will 
never  come  again,  it  is  comforting,  for 
all  who  have  admired  this  great  man. 
to  realize  that  he  has  been  immortal- 
ized in  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Barbara  Barlow,  truly  her  daddy's 
little  girl,  spoke  so  lovingly  of  the 
qualities  of  her  father  at  his  funeral, 
and  I  offer  her  recollections  as  part  of 
our  own  memorial  tribute  to  the  great 
Tom  Barlow. 

The  following  was  submitted  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 
Trenton.  N.J..  September  30.  1983. 
I  am  Barbara  Barlow.  Tom  Barlows 
daughter.  How  often  1  have  used  these 
words  to  identify  myself  throughout  my 
lifetime-and  with  such  pride.  Truly  a 
unique  position  representing  an  almost  pro- 
found relationship. 

This  giant,  gentle,  peaceful  man  with  the 
big  cigar,  great  sense  of  humor,  sparkling, 
sensitive  eyes  and  easy  laugh  was  my  father. 
He  was  also  chocolate  candy,  ice  cream, 
cake,  turlleneck  .sweater,  big  feet  and  ball 
games. 

Mo.st  of  all  this  was  a  graceful  man,  A 
grace  not  acquired  in  a  studied  manner,  but 
rather,  a  natural  gift.  He  had  an  attitude 
toward  life  that  was  uniquely  his  own  and 
therefore,  learned  by  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  shared  his  space.  The  Cate 
chism  speaks  of  the  -outward  and  visible  " 
sign  of  an  'inward  and  spiritual"  grace.  Per- 
haps our  secular  idea  of  grace  is  the  harmo 
ny  produced  by  a  synthesis  of  a  certain 
quality  of  heart,  intellect,  and  ideals  com 
bining  to  form  an  individual's  personal 
truth. 

We  Barlows  have  had.  if  you  will,  the 
"luck  o'  'he  draw.  "  We  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly surrounded  by  the  love  of  two  beau- 
tiful parents  that,  for  me.  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  see  the  world  as  it  really  was. 
How  often  I  stumbled-and  fell.  Daddy 
taught  me  to  see  disappointment  as  a  step 
forward— to  a  higher,  belter  place.  And  for 
those  of  you  who  know  us  well,  he  got  me 
back  often.  Perhaps  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
was  my  preferred  place.  The  laughter  and 
the  loving  were  guaranteed  with  him.  He 
gave  the  best  hugs— and  whose  are  irre- 
placeable. 

But  we  have  a  huge  bank  account  of 
love— he  gave  away  all  thai  he  had.  And  be 
cause  of  this,  we  can  afford  to  be  strong. 
Can't  we  Mother? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  told  recently  that  Tom  Barlow  was 
the  class  of  the  field,  "  It  reminded  me  of 
the  penetrating,  lasting  impression  he  made 
on  everyone,  regardless  of  how  infrequent 
or  short  the  meetings.  He  seemed  to  have 
touched  no  one  lightly.  He  was  always  re- 
membered—and he  remembered. 

He  was  a  balanced  man  who  arranged  his 
life  with  the  appropriate  amounts  of  work 
and  leisure.  He  never  amassed  a  fortune  but 
then  again,  he  rarely  left  us  and  always  had 
that  perishable  commodity  to  give— his 
lime. 


In  his  87  years  my  Father  achieved  all  of 
the  hoped  for  milestones  in  his  long  happy 
life.  75  years  old.  80  years  old  (what  a  party 
in  Flernington.  our  real  home).  50  years 
married  (not  a  bed  of  ro.ses.  he  would  add) 
and.  of  course,  the  Hall  of  Fame,  He  had  all 
of  the  experience  of  life  that  he  desired  and 
because  of  the  love  of  my  Mother  truly  dis- 
covered the  meaning  of  life.  He  always 
.spoke  of  lifes  circle-how  he  and  Mother 
started  together  and  how  my  brother.  Tom. 
and  I  were  a  lovely  addition  lo  their  lives 
and  that  they  would  be  together  alone 
again.  And  that  was  good,  as  it  should  be. 

I  wish  lo  share  a  secret  publicly  with  my 
mother.  In  late  August  I  sat  al  Daddys  feet 
in  his  den  and  we  talked  ....  about  impor- 
tant things;  the  Yankees.  Bill  Martin.  Hers- 
chal  Walker,  the  NBA.  7lh  Avenue.  Davids 
cookies  and  Breyers  new  flavor  of  the 
month,  peach.  Name  the  best  day  you  can 
remember.  Daddy,"  He  puffed  on  his  cigar, 
paused  ihe  always  paused— great  timingi) 
■  Easyl  The  day  I  married  your  mother— for 
the  second  time.  1982! 

You  made  him  the  happiest  of  men  and  I 
thank  .vou.  Mother,  His  love  for  you  was 
boundle.ss.  and  your  devotion  to  him  unpar- 
alleled. Together  you  were  the  best  team 
and  certainly,  the  funniest. 

Before  I  close.  1  wish  lo  pass  along  lo  you 
the  "best  lesson.  "  Never  part  in  anger-in 
person,  on  the  telephone  or.  especially,  to 
go  to  sleep.  Days  began  with  kisses  and 
ended  with  kisses,  and  if  we  separated,  and 
came  together  six  limes  during  the  day. 
count  12  more  kis.ses. 

Like  all  fathers  and  daughters.  I  suppose, 
we  had  our  rituals.  Lock  you  car  doors. 
Babs"  (and  he  is  the  only  one  who  could  call 
me  that  and  not  arouse  my  anger).  "Do  you 
have  enough  money?  (Here  is  a  bet.  donl 
tell  Mother!)  What  lime  will  you  be 
home?"  (This  was  when  I  was  35), 

We  have  a  crucifix  Daddy's  mother  gave 
to  him  when  he  first  went  away  to  play  pro- 
fessional ball.  It  was  sewn  in  every  uniform 
he  wore.  After  that  it  went  with  his  pocket 
change.  Over  the  past  30  years  it  has  gone 
back  and  forth  between  us.  It  is  now  my  per- 
manent gift.  It  is  only  fitting.  Daddy,  that  I 
leave  you  a  permanent  gift— my  smiling 
face. 

We  never  parted  without  these  words:  and 
I  use  them  for  the  last  lime.  .  .  . 
I  love  you.  Daddy,  God  bless  youl» 


TRIBUTE  TO  TERENCE 
CARIMN.AL  COOKE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A,  GILMAN 


(i)'    .Nt.W    1  UKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr,    GILMAN,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
greatness  of  a  man  is  measured  by  the 
legacy  he  leaves  behind,  and  by  that 
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standard.  His  Eminence.  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke  was  indeed  a  great  man. 

The  Cardinal's  death  on  October  6 
ended  the  brilliant  career  of  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  of  virtue,  and  a  dedi- 
cated humanitarian.  His  unwavering 
love  of  life,  even  through  the  suffering 
of  the  illness  which  was  to  finally 
overtake  him.  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
throughout  the  world. 

Cardinal  Cooke  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1921.  the  child  of  Mi- 
chael and  Margaret  Cooke,  both  of 
whom  were  immigrants  from  Ireland, 
He  was  educated  in  Catholic  elementa- 
ry schools  in  the  Bronx  and  West 
Nanuet.  and  after  attending  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  he  was  ordained  in 
1945. 

Soon  thereafter.  Cardinal  Cooke 
became  the  chaplain  of  St.  Agatha's 
Home  in  Nanuet,  N.Y..  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  to  know  this 
distinguished  religious  leader  through 
the  vears  of  his  extensive  work  in  the 
mid-Hudson  Valley.  I  gained  a  tremen- 
dous degree  of  respect  for  Cardinal 
Cooke  not  only  as  a  holy  man.  but  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a  warm  and  personable 
human  being. 

At  the  funeral  services  for  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke  at  St.  Patricks  Cathe- 
dral in  New  York  City.  I  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  Homily  offered  by  his 
Eminence  'Winiam  Cardinal  Baum.  In 
order  to  share  those  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues.  I  request  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  Cardinal's  remarks  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  PORTION  OF  THE  HOMILY  OF  HIS  EMINENCE. 
W'lLLlAM  CARDINAL  BAUM.  AT  THE  MASS  OF 
CHRISTIAN  BURIAL  OF  HIS  EMINENCE.  TER- 
ENCE CARDINAL  COOKE.  SAINT  PATRICKS  CA- 
THEDRAL. MONDAY.  OCTOBER   10.   1983 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  joy  al  this  moment  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  our  Holy  Father.  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  It  is  his  wish  that  I  express 
his  heartfelt  condolence  lo  his  sister  and 
sister-in-law  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Cardinal's  family.  To  the  Bishops,  clergy, 
the  religious  and  faithful  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  and  the  Miliiary  Ordinariale 
and  to  the  countless  friends  of  Cardinal 
Cooke  who  are  present  in  this  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Patrick  and  who.  though  they  are  not 
present,  are  united  with  us  in  their  prayers 
and  their  affectionate  regard  for  our  be- 
loved friend.  On  several  occasions  in  these 
recent  weeks,  the  Holy  Father  has  reached 
out  to  his  venerable  brother.  Terence 
Cooke  lo  sustain  and  console  a  suffering 
friend;  and  today  (he  Holy  Father  sends  his 
message  in  order  lo  sustain  and  console  all 
of  us  who  experience  such  a  great  sense  of 
loss  United  with  us  in  mind  and  heart.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  realizes  fully  that  a  close  and 
trusted  friend  has  departed  from  this  world. 
The  Holy  Father  is  with  us  spiritually  in 
these  very  moments  as  we  offer  Holy  Mass 
for  the  eternal  repose  of  Cardinal 
Cooke.  ,  ,  .  ^     ,T  , 

Indeed,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy 
Father  all  the  bishops  in  Synod  have  prayed 
for  Cardinal  Cooke  during  his  last  hours. 
When  the  news  of  the  Cardinal's  death 
reached  the  Pope  Thursday  morning,  the 
Holy  Father  interrupted  the  work  of  the 
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bsnud  to  announce  this  fact  and  to  lead  the 
Fathers  of  the  Synod  in  prayer  for  their 
brother. 

Within  this  Mass,  this  act  of  giving  thanks 
and  glory  to  God.  Father.  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  we  find  a  moment  to  recall,  to  re- 
member, the  life  of  Cardinal  Cooke.  Terence 
Cooke  was  born,  nurtured,  lived  and  died  In 
New  York.  The  son  of  believing  and  loving 
parents,  he  was  always  mindful  of  his  Irish 
heritage  and  maintained  his  links  not  only 
with  the  Irish  of  New  York,  but  with  the 
people  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Even  in  these 
last  days  of  his  suffering  here  on  earth,  the 
Cardinal  full  of  love  and  concern  for  Ireland 
spoke  to  his  people  with  intense  conviction 
about  the  needs  of  that  land  for  justice,  rec- 
onciliation and  peace. 

Together  with  his  heritage.  Terence 
Cooke  combined  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a 
real  New  Yorker.  He  loved  the  city  tenderly 
and  deeply.  He  loved  its  diversity,  its  com- 
plexity. He  loved  all  of  its  people  of  all  reli- 
gious communities  and  of  all  ethnic  and 
racial  origins.  In  fact,  he  opened  his  heart 
to  all  including  strangers  and  wanderers.  To 
be  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Cooke  for 
any  length  of  time  was  to  be  with  a  man 
who  was  always  hearing  and  joining  In  that 
famous  refrain.  I  love  New  York."  To  put  it 
another  way.  Terence  Cooke  not  only  loved 
New  York,  he  enjoyed  it  every  moment  of 
his  life,  and  as  a  real  New  Yorker,  he  had 
the  good  humor  and  the  gift  of  ready  wit. 
which  characterizes  this  town.  He  felt  the 
same  about  the  other  parts  of  the  Archdio- 
cese and  visited  ceaselessly  and  with  great 
pleasure  all  the  counties  and  communities 
of  this  Archdioce.se.  He  rejoiced  with  the 
Church  of  New  York  including  not  only  the 
city,  but  also  the  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
In  fact,  he  considered  this  mixture  of  ele- 
ments to  be  both  a  manifestation  and  an  in- 
dispensiblc  source  of  health  and  \itality  of 
the  Archdiocese. 

Terence  Cooke  from  his  early  childhood 
wanted  to  be  a  priest.  By  God's  grace  he 
pursued  and  reached  that  goal  and  even 
after,  as  a  priest,  he  gave  himself  complete- 
ly to  his  Lord  and  to  his  people.  .  .  . 

Early  In  his  life  as  a  priest.  Father  Cooke 
was  given  special  responsibility  for  Catholic 
Charities  and  for  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga 
nizatlon.  that  Is.  for  carrying  out  the  works 
of  mercy  and  the  work  of  preparing  young 
people  for  life  which  are  essential  parts  of 
the  Church's  mission.  He  brought  to  this 
work  a  practical,  clear  headed  energetic  de- 
votion. He  was  motivated  entirely  by  his 
love  for  Christ,  seeing  in  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  the  face  of  Christ,  and  seeing  in 
the  young  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  Christ. 

After  twenty  years  of  service  to  the  Arch- 
diocese and  several  years  of  loyal  .service  as 
Secretary  to  Cardinal  Spellman.  Terence 
Cooke  became  an  Auxiliary  Bishop  and  then 
In  1968.  the  succe.ssor  to  Cardinal  Spellman 
as  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  New  York.  While 
it  is  impo.ssible  to  mention  all  of  his  achieve- 
ments, a  few  points  should  be  emphasized. 

Terence  Cooke  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
priests'  priest.  He  had  an  understanding  of 
and  an  acute  sensitivity  to  the  needs,  to  the 
problems,  to  the  hopes  and  to  the  sufferings 
of  priests.  He  knew  how  to  speak  to  and  to 
lift  up  priests  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

It  was  his  task  to  guide  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  during  some  years  of  tension, 
conflict  and  trials.  With  firmness,  with  gent- 
leness and  with  loving  generosity,  he  has 
been  able  to  guide  his  Church  safely 
through  these  troubled  limes. 

Cardinal  Cooke,  with  his  great  gifts  of 
comprehension  and  kindness  was  always  the 


one  to  reconcile,  to  unify.  He  was  always  the 
steady,  strong  and  cheerful  pastor  of  his 
people.  One  can  recall,  for  example,  his  cou- 
rageous efforts  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
Catholic  Schools  and  to  provide  pastoral 
service  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new- 
comers, many  of  them  poor,  bewildered  and 
unable  to  speak  the  language  of  this  nation. 
To  witness  Cardinal  Cooke  in  action,  work- 
ing happily  and  with  confidence  was  an  in- 
spiration not  only  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  but  to  his  brother  bishops.  To  .see  him 
move  through  these  times  and  among  such 
a  diverse  population,  reminds  one  of  an- 
other hero  of  another  time  w  ho.  by  his  pres- 
ence, quieted  anxiety,  insecurity: 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  Sun 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  everyone. 
Thawing  cold  fear.  " 

(Henry  V.  Act  4.  Chorus) 

.  .  .  Cardinal  Cooke  took  with  deep  seri- 
ousness his  responsiblity  as  a  Doctor  Fidel, 
his  responsibility  as  a  teacher  of  Gods 
Word  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He 
carried  out  this  responsibility  with  fidelity 
and  courage,  ready  to  risk  criticism  and  op- 
position, confident  that  he  was  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  This  has  been  especially 
evident  in  recent  years  when  Cardinal 
Cooke  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Pro  Life 
Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  .  .  . 

The  Cardinal  has  al.so  shown  us  how  to 
carry  out  our  educational  mi.sslon  on  all 
levels  and  has  shown  us  how  future  priests 
should  be  prepared  for  their  ministry. 

Throughout  all  of  his  life  as  a  priest, 
Father  Cooke  was  able  to  reach  out  to  those 
who  were  not  members  of  his  own  Church 
and  with  the  guidance  of  the  Council.  Cardi- 
nal Cooke  grasped  with  great  clarity,  the 
importance  of  our  engagement  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  He  embraced  enthusi- 
astically the  teaching  of  the  Council  on  tfie 
need  to  show  more  vividly  the  unity  which 
already  exists  among  Christians  and  to  work 
for  the  restoration  of  full  visible  unity 
among  those  who  profess  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior.  In  countless 
ways,  the  Cardinal  reached  out  to  and  col- 
laborated with  the  other  Churches  of  this 
community  The  work  which  has  been  ac- 
complished and  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
friendship  which  have  been  strengthened 
will  remain  as  memorials  to  his  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  all  of  us. 

Cardinal  Cooke  also  realized,  following 
the  teaching  of  the  Council,  that  Christians, 
for  the  most  profound  reasons,  are  intimate- 
ly and  spiritually  related  to  the  Jewish 
people,  and  as  Archbishop  of  New  York,  he 
.seized  every  opportunity  to  foster  respect, 
cooperation  and.  indeed,  affection  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  New  York,  under 
his  leadership,  should  be  seen  as  a  kind  of 
model  in  fostering  the.se  relationships.  Cer- 
tainly the  veneration  and  love  manifested 
this  day  for  Cardinal  Cooke  by  so  many 
friends  belonging  to  other  religious  commu- 
nities is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Cardinal  Cooke  had  responsibilities 
beyond  the  great  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
as  Vicar  of  the  Military  Ordinariate.  He  was 
al.so  the  bishop  of  all  the  Catholics  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  and  their  fam- 
ilies. With  boundless  energy  the  Cardinal  la- 
bored cleaselessy  and  traveled  tirelessly  to 
serve  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces;  with  strength  and  yet  with  delicacy, 
the  Cardinal  guided  many  priests  of  the 
Military  Ordinariate  in  their  pastoral  serv- 
ice. As  it  could  be  said  of  his  service  to  New 
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York.  It  can  also  be  said  that  Cardinal 
Cooke  lo\ed  every  minute  of  his  service  to 
the  military.  Cardinal  Cooke  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  people  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  generous  defenders  of  our  nation 
and  he  also  looked  upon  them  as  keepers  of 
the  peace.  Because  he  understood  the  mili- 
tary better  than  many  others,  he  saw  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  lovers  of 
peace  and  as  people  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  peace  and  happiness, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  human 
family. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  was  a  complete 
man.  a  man  with  a  universal  vision.  In  this 
context  it  is  good  to  recall  his  years  of  serv- 
ice as  President  of  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association.  Even  in  the  last  days 
of  his  life,  the  Cardinal  was  working  and 
praying  for  peace  In  the  Lebanon.  Last  year, 
the  Cardinal  made  a  special  journey  to  the 
Lebanon  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  offer  his  support  in 
their  efforts  in  effecting  reconciliation. 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues,  the  Cardinal  took  the  occa- 
sion of  this  visit  to  reach  out  not  only  to 
Catholics  but  to  the  other  Christian  com- 
munities and,  indeed,  to  the  Moslem  com- 
munities of  the  Lebanon.  Because  of  this 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  building 
relationships  between  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians his  name  is  held  in  great  veneration  in 
the  Lebanon  and  in  much  the  Near  East. 
His  vision,  his  concern,  his  love  was  univer- 
sal, was  in  the  fullest  sen.se  of  the  word. 
Catholic.  The  beautiful  image  of  the  Messi- 
anic age  drawn  from  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  I.saih  and  found  in  the  First  Read- 
ing of  our  Mass  today  (Isaah  25:6  9)  in- 
spired the  Cardinal  in  his  efforts  locally,  na- 
tionally and  internationally  to  be  the  peace- 
maker. The  reconciler: 

■  On  this  mountain,  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
will  provide  for  all  peoples. 

On  this  mountain  he  will  destroy  the 
veil  that  veils  all  peoples. 

The  web  that   is  wovern  over  all  na- 
tions: He  will  destroy  death  forever. 

The   Lord   will   wash   away   the   tears 
from  all  faces: 

The   reproach  of  His  people  He  will 
remove 

From  the  whole  earth: 

For  the  Lord  has  spoken." 
As  a  Cardinal.  Terence  Cooke  has  served 
the  succe.ssor  of  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
As  a  member  of  the  Popes  Senate  that  is.  as 
one  of  the  Holy  Father's  Counselers  in  the 
government  of  the  Universal  Church.  The 
Cardinal  accepted  this  title  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  was  always  ready, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  journey  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  to  undertake  any  mission 
committed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Father.  The 
Popes  whom  he  .served  as  Cardinal  appreci- 
ated deeply  his  generosity,  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II  feels  more  keenly  than  can  be  ex- 
pressed the  lost  of  this  friend  and  counseler. 
As  a  participant  in  two  conclaves  and  as  a 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  this 
man.  .so  American,  .so  much  a  New  Yorker, 
has  al.so  proved  himself  to  be  a  universal 
man. 

On  the  last  occasion  when  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  speak  with  the  Cardinal,  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  with  reference  to  the 
Church  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  word 
communio.  In  his  suffering  he  .saw  with  per- 
fect clarity  the  significance  of  that  word.  He 
was  witnessing  to  the  mystery  of  our  one- 
ness with  Christ  and  with  one  another  and 
to  the  mi.sslon  of  Peter  to  confirm  his  broth- 
ers in  faith. 
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It;  u^'-^v  last  days  of  his  sojourn  on  earth. 
I  he  faith,  the  hope  and  love  of  Terence 
Cooke  became  manifest  with  a  new  radi- 
ance. The  radiance  of  Christ  Crucified  and 
Risen.  Terence  Cooke  accepted  his  suffering 
with  complete  patience,  with  complete  trust 
in  the  Will  of  God.  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua-Thy 
Will  be  done.  In  union  with  the  living 
Christ,  he  responded  to  the  Father  and  be- 
cause of  this  likeness  to  Christ,  he  was  em- 
powered through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  continue  his  pastoral  ministry.  In 
this  context  one  word  must  be  added  of  trib- 
ute to  the  personal  staff  and  household  of 
the  Cardinal  and  to  his  physician.  Among 
his  many  other  gifts.  Cardinal  Cooke  was 
able  to  inspire  deep  loyalty.  Those  who  have 
loved  and  served  him  so  well  in  the  past, 
have  stood  with  him  in  these  last  days  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  teach  and 
serve  the  rest  of  us  until  the  very  moment 
of  death. 

Our  dear  friend,  our  venerable  brother, 
our  Father  in  God  has  been  taken  from  us. 
but  with  the  conviction  of  faith,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  remains  with  us  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Saints.  It  is  not  within  our 
power  to  offer  adequate  thanks  to  God  for 
the  life  of  Terence  Cooke,  but  God  has 
given  us  the  way  to  offer  adequate  thanks 
through  offering  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass.  We  pray  that  the  gift 
granted  to  Terence  Cooke,  the  gift  of  saying 
yes  to  God  and  to  the  gift  of  eternal  life  will 
also  be  granted  to  us  as  we  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Lord  and  the  words  of  Terence 
Cooke-Piat  Voluntas  Tua-Thy  Will  be 
done.* 


THF  FRKF/I     !N   (■()NCiHFSS 

HON.  EDW.ARD  J.  M.ARKEY 


IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSENT.'MIVES 

Tttursrlau-  October  27.  1983 

•  M:  M.-\HKI-  V  .Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
{\\v  truly  historic  debates  the  U.S. 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  has  had  was 
on  the  resolution  calling  for  a  bilateral 
United  Stales-Soviet  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons,  followed  by  major  and 
mutual  reductions  in  both  superpow- 
ers' nuclear  arsenals. 

The  freeze  resolution  was  the  peo- 
ple's resolution  because  it  was  borne  of 
the  grassroots  concern  in  America  over 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  resolu- 
tion the  House  passed  last  May  4  rep- 
resented a  clear  and  forceful  call  from 
the  American  people  to  halt  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thoughtful  article  that 
has  been  written  by  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio.  Congressman  Edward  F. 
Feighan.  The  article  which  appears  as 
a  chapter  in  the  book,  "The  Nuclear 
Freeze  Debate:  Arms  Control  Issues 
for  the  1980's,"  analyzes  the  House 
consideration  of  the  freeze  resolution. 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  that 
excellent  article: 

The  Freeze  in  Congress 

(By  Edward  F.  Feighan) 

Anv  candidate  running  for  election  in  the 

fall  of   1982  noticed   that   a  new   issue  had 

joined  the  list  of  topics  that  was  certain  to 

come  up  at  any  candidates'  night.  It  did  not 
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matter  if  you  were  running  for  local,  state, 
or  federal  office.  On  every  talk  show,  and  in 
every  forum  in  which  candidates  sought  to 
gel  their  message  acro.ss.  they  had  to  have  a 
position  on  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

The  freeze  was  probably  the  only  inter- 
national "  issue  that  was  universally  debat- 
ed. In  a  congressional  election  in  which  the 
economy  and  Reaganomics  were  the  pri- 
mary Lssues.  freeze  advocates  made  them- 
selves fell  in  a  number  of  campaigns,  drop- 
ping candidates'  literature  along  with  their 
own  literature  in  support  of  the  hundreds  of 
freeze  referenda  on  the  November  1982 
ballot. 

As  a  newcomer  to  congressional  politics, 
and  a  freeze  advocate.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  depth  of  the  grassroots  commitment  to 
the  freeze.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
clearest  cases  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  public 
will  shaping  national  policy  in  a  complicat- 
ed, and  often  arcane,  field.  The  freeze  was 
focusing  both  intellectual  and  emotional 
energy  on  the  very  basic  issue  of  survival, 
and  literally  millions  of  citizens  responded. 
Of  course,  the  debate  in  Congress  complicat- 
ed the  Lssue.  Each  phrase  became  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  interpretation:  each  word 
became  a  term  of  art  as  the  rhetoric  of  the 
arms  control  establishment  was  invoked  to 
obfuscate  the  clarity  of  the  moving  force 
behind  the  freeze  movement.  While  House 
passage  of  the  freeze  resolution  was  consid- 
ered a  foregone  conclusion,  the  endless 
debate  and  semantic  gymnastics  could  have 
been  predicted  with  almost  as  much  certain- 
ly. Nevertheless,  the  freeze  passed  in  the 
House  because  the  people— not  the  politi- 
cians—wanted it  to. 

The  movement  that  gave  birth  to  the 
freeze  could  be  a  textbook  example  invented 
to  illustrate  an  obscure  political  science 
text- except  it  really  happened.  It  is  a  tan- 
gible expression  of  the  deepest  concerns  of 
the  American  people.  It  demonstrates  again, 
as  did  the  fall  of  the  Nixon  presidency,  that 
the  creaky  machinery  of  democracy  can  be 
made  to  work  if  the  people  demand  it.  and  if 
thev  think  the  slakes  are  high  enough.'  *  * 
Like  most  legislative  solutions,  the  freeze 
resolution  was  far  from  conclusive.  The  two 
year  debate  produced  no  definitive  winners 
or  losers. 

The  freeze  supporters  were  able  to  fend 
off  repeated  attacks  on  their  priorities,  and 
the  fact  that  President  Reagan  refused  to 
endorse  the  final  resolution  paid  eloquent 
testimony  to  their  efforts.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  most  ardent  freeze  advocates 
recognized  that  without  presidential  sup- 
port the  freeze  was  nothing  more  than  a 
svmbol  of  conern.  And  even  that  symbol  was 
cloudv.  It  was  not  the  direct  demand  echo- 
ing out  of  the  American  countryside:  it 
would  not  end  the  arms  race  tomorrow. 
Freeze  negotiations,  like  the  debate,  would 
be  long,  divisive,  and  complicated.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  subsequent  House  approv- 
al of  the  MS  demonstrates.  Congress  will 
not  legislate  a  hold  on  all  nuclear  develop- 
ments. 

The  one  clear  message  that  did  emerge 
was  that  the  American  people  will  no  longer 
stand  idly  by  while  nuclear  decisions  are 
made.  Neither  the  president  nor  the  con- 
gress can  Ignore  the  new  constituency  for 
arms  control  that  has  forced  the  president 
to  the  negotiating  table  and  the  congress 
into  a  crash  course  on  the  intricacies  of  na- 
tional security  policy.  Like  it  or  not.  nuclear 
policy-making  is  fast  becoming  democra- 
tized. 

In  the  long  run.  arms  control  can  only 
benefit  from  the  added  attention.  Tocque- 
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ville  explains  this  point  best  in  Democracy 
in  America. "  Admitting  that  our  democratic 
svstem  is  often  "clumsy."  he  adds  that  "it 
does  what  the  most  skillful  government 
cannot  do:  it  spreads  throughout  the  body 
social  a  restless  activity,  a  super-abundant 
force,  and  energy  never  found  elsewhere, 
which,  however  little  favored  by  circum- 
stances, can  do  wonders." 

If  nothing  else,  the  freeze  movement  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  political  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  trick  for  policymakers  is 
to  keep  that  energy  alive,  to  create  a  dura- 
ble national  consensus  on  nuclear  issues, 
and  to  translate  that  public  concern  into  a 
meaningful  policy  that  protects  our  nation- 
al security  while  preserving  the  nuclear 
peace.  That  goal  is  a  "wonder  "  we  cannot  do 
without.* 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  pennsvlv.s.n; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
outraged  bv  the  statements  attributed 
to  Gen.  P.  X.  Kelley.  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant,  that  he  is  "total- 
ly satisfied  "  with  the  security  meas- 
iires  in  place  at  the  time  of  the  terror- 
ist attack  on  our  troops  in  Beirut. 

I  believe  his  statements  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  our  mili- 
tary policymakers  and  strategists  to 
understand  and  prepare  for  terrorist 
methods  used  in  that  region  of  the 
world. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  expressing  my 
strongest  concern  for  the  security  of 
our  marines  in  Beirut. 

I  offer  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

House  of  Representives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  2b.  1983. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press mv  strongest  concern  for  the  security 
of  our  Marines  in  Beirut,  especially  m  the 
light  of  statements  attributed  to  Gen.  Paul 
X  Kelley.  the  Marine  Corps  commandant. 
General  Kelley  is  reported  by  United  Press 
International  to  have  said  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  Marine  commander  in  Beirut 
had  taken  adequate  protective  measures 
before  the  suicide  bombing  attack  Sunday. 
He  is  further  quoted  as  .saying  in  reference 
to  the  terrorist  who  caused  the  death  of 
over  200  Americans:  'If  you  have  a  deter- 
mined individual  who  is  willing  to  risk  his 
life  or  rather  give  up  his  life,  chances  are 
he's  going  to  do  that.  So  lets  not  blame  the 
security  measures.  " 

I  completelv  reject  the  Generals  state- 
ments, and  his  outlook.  Two  hundred  and 
sixteen  men  are  dead  and  General  Kelly 
claims  they  were  adequately  secured.  That 
is  outrageous.  Adequate'  is  an  offensive 
word  in  this  situation:  either  we  took  all 
possible  security  measures  or  we  did  not.  In 
the  context  of  this  region,  where  terrorist 
attacks  are  commonplace,  security  measures 
consisting  of  a  barbed-wire  fence,  a  chain_ 
link  gate   sentries  without  ammunition  and 
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a  few  sandbags,  are  tragically  Insufficient. 
To  suggest  that  our  troops  were  adequately 
positioned  and  secured  is  to  suggest  that 
terrorist  attacks  are  a  fact  of  life  that  we 
cant  defend  our  men  against.  I  don't  accept 
that. 

The  events  of  October  23.  1983  .suggest 
that  the  United  States  is  still  ignorant  of 
the  strategies  necessary  to  deal  with  terror- 
ism, including  carbombings.  The  terrorist 
attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  on 
April  18.  1983  should  have  demonstrated  to 
our  military  strategists  and  commanders 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  conventional 
warfare.  Your  own  assumption,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times,  that  nothing  can 
work  against  a  suicide  attack  like  that"  fur- 
ther demonstrates  the  conventional  warfare 
outlook  which  so  appals  me.  Until  we  under- 
stand the  particular  methods  of  warfare  in- 
trinsic to  this  region,  we  will  be  vulnerable 
to  repetitions  of  this  tragedy. 

Top  level  U.S.  military  policymakers  have 
refused  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  Sun- 
day's tragedy,  claiming  we  can't  slop  a  ter- 
rorist willing  to  give  up  his  life  to  accom- 
plish a  mission  I  find  that  offensive  and  I 
think  most  Americans  would  agree.  If  your 
military  advisors  can't  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  troops  in  Lebanon,  then  we  have 
no  business  being  there  and  we  should  pull 
out  immediately. 

One  possibility  is  that  our  military  com- 
manders understand  and  are  capable  of  se- 
curing our  forces  against  terrorist  attacks, 
but  failed  to  do  so  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
policy  decision  that  a  diplomatic  objective 
justifies  the  risk  to  our  troops.  If  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  provide  minimal  security 
In  order  to  preserve  our  concept  of  a  sym- 
bolic ■pre.sence",  then  a  tragic  and  criminal 
mi.scalculation  of  both  the  risk  to  our  men 
and  the  boundaries  of  American  acceptance 
of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives has  occurred. 

As  one  who  supported  the  goal  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  in  Beirut  on  a  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion. I  demand  that  the  Marine  Corps  act  to 
maximize  .security.  I  totally  reject  any 
notion  that  security  was  •adequate".  Once 
again,  either  we  took  all  po.ssible  .security 
measures  or  we  did  not.  If  we  did.  then  we 
are  not  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  in  this 
region  of  the  world,  and  we  should  get  the 
Marines  out  immediately.  If  we  did  not  take 
all  possible  security  measures,  then  we 
should  have,  and  someone  is  responsible. 
Who.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  responsible'' 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Borski. 
Member  of  Congress. » 


MR.  REAC. A.\  .-    ILLEGAL 
INVASION  OP  GRENADA 

HON.  RICH.ARD  L.  OTTINGER 

nt   NfW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dumbfounded  by  this  administration's 
extraordinary  decision  to  invade  and 
overthrow  a  sovereign  nation  in  the 
name  of  securing  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  There  can  be  no  explana- 
tion of  our  invasion  of  Grenada  that 
will  mitigate  the  world's  impression 
that  the  United  States  ha-s  no  regard 
for  international  law.  The  invasion  is 
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in  clear  \ioiaiioii  oi   iiif  L'.N.  Liiarter 
and  the  OAS  Treaty. 

The  OAS  Treaty  of  1948  clearly 
states.  "No  state  or  group  of  states  has 
the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
state,  "  whether  through  armed 
force"  or  otherwise.  Article  17  of  this 
treaty  further  emphasizes  that  The 
territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable:  it  may 
not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  other  measures 
of  force  taken  by  another  state,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever' While  the  United  States  and 
Grenada  are  both  members  of  OAS, 
the  United  States  did  not  seek  approv- 
al from  OAS  in  advance  for  its  mili- 
tary invasion  of  this  nation. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  bars  "the  threat  or  use  of 
force  ■  in  an  international  arena 
except  when  used  for  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  against  "armed 
attack.  "  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of 
the  other  invading  countries  were 
under  such  attack. 

As  a  rationale  for  United  States  mili- 
tary action  in  Grenada.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  cites  the  1981  treaty  that 
establishes  and  provides  for  the  "col- 
lective security  "  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an States.  First,  neither  the  United 
States.  Jamaica,  nor  Barbados  is  a 
member  of  OECS.  Second,  article  8  of 
this  treaty  provides  for  "arrangements 
for  collective  security  against  external 
aggression."  There  is  no  provision  for 
taking  military  action  without  the 
prior  provocation  of  military  aggres- 
sion "  Third,  such  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  unanimous  consent.  In  ad- 
dition to  Grenada,  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and 
Montserrat  did  not  vote. 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan's 
violation  of  numerous  bodies  of  inter- 
national law,  Mr.  Reagan  has  once 
again  violated  U.S.  law  by  not  invoking 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973. 
While  granting  Congress  only  the 
minimal  courtesy  of  informing  its 
leaders  that  American  troops  had 
begun  landing  in  Grenada,  at  no  point 
did  the  President  formally  report  to 
Congress  that  troops  were  being  intro 
duced  "into  hostilities  or  into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  ■  as  he  is  required  to  do 
by  this  act.  Not  only  is  President 
Reagan  not  supported  by  law.  but  in 
fact  it  is  also  clear  that  he  has  violated 
both  national  and  international  law 
with  every  one  of  his  actions. 

Had  we  any  indication  that  our  citi- 
zens were  in  danger  in  Grenada?  The 
dean  of  the  medical  .school  there 
claims  that  the  students  were  in  no 
danger  at  all.  Three  representati\es 
we  .sent  confirmed  this.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  says  merely  that  "he  had 
different  information.  " 
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On  the  other  hand,  .sincf  the  Marine 
invasion,  the  students  faced  a  very 
clear  threat.  Today,  in  fact.  I  heard 
from  a  constituent  who  had  heard 
from  his  son,  a  student  at  the  medical 
school  on  the  island.  His  son  had  been 
airlifted  off  the  island  with  120  other 
students  and  taken  to  Puerto  Rico. 
The  student  said  the  invasion  has 
caused  widespread  panic  at  the  school 
and  full-scale  fighting  in  the  streets. 

Will  Mr.  Reagan  now  feel  that  he 
has  a  right  to  invade  any  country 
where  he  does  not  like  what  is  happen- 
ing? What  earthly  criteria  were  used 
in  this  decision?  Clearly,  they  did  not 
include  the  desires  of  our  major  allies, 
like  Britain,  who  steadfastly  urged  us 
not  to  intervene  in  what  is  still  part  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  and  an 
active  interest  of  theirs.  Rather,  this 
extreme  action  belies  our  strongest 
outcries  against  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  an  invasion  that  we  cor- 
rectly have  protested  since  the  first 
day  the  Soviets  crossed  its  border. 

I  am  most  disturbed  that  daily  we 
become  more  like  the  Ru.ssians.  in  the 
worst  aspects  of  their  policies  that  we 
claim  to  abhor.  Our  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada, like  our  using  ex-Samoza  troops 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, is  a  clearly  illegal  act.  taken 
under  the  ugly  premise  that  might 
makes  right.  It  completely  undermines 
our  credibility  in  seeking  to  muster 
world  support  against  Russian  ex- 
cesses. 

Furthermore,  we  are  emulating  the 
Russian  police  state  internally,  censor- 
ing what  Government  officials  can  say 
or  write,  emasculating  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  gives  our  citi- 
zens access  to  Government  documents, 
conducting  secret  wars  through  the 
covert  actions  of  the  CIA.  keeping 
Congress  uninformed  about  Govern- 
ment military  actions  Congress  should 
authorize,  ignoring  the  War  Pow'ers 
Act.  putting  people  in  jail  without 
trials,  denying  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. It  is  sad  to  see  the  freedoms 
of  this  country  eroded  in  the  name  of 
protecting  those  very  freedoms. 

With  this  latest  maneuver,  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  citizens  in  needless 
danger,  angered  the  U.S.  closest  allies, 
and  further  threatened  the  reliability 
of  any  of  our  foreign  policy  agree- 
ments. He  has  done  nothing  to  assure 
our  .southern  friends  that  they  are 
.safe  in  our  front  yard.  What  he  has 
done  is  assure  them  that  the  safety 
they  enjoy  is  contingent  on  their  not 
displeasing  us.  lest  they  find  a  battal- 
ion of  troops  at  their  doors.  Mr. 
Reagan  deserves  the  world's  censure 
and  blame. • 
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AIPAC  ON  MAINTAINING  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  LEBANON  AND  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LONG 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

of    NrA    YdHK 
IN  THt    HorSF  f)F    RKPRKStNT.'\TIVES 

Thursdav.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues Sam  STR.^TTo^•  and  Clarence 
Long  are  spon.sonng  an  amendrnf-nt  to 
the  defense  appropnation.s  bill  that 
would  cut  off  al!  funding  for  U.S. 
forces  maintaining  ttu  peace  in  Leba- 
non. While  I  have  certain  ronoerns 
about  our  military  mis-';ion  in  Lebanon. 
I  believe  that  uithdrawing  our  forces 
would  be  a  .seriou.s  mistake  We  must 
not  let  international  terrori.sm  dutate 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I   direct   the   Members'    attention    to 
the  following  letter  to  me  from  Tom 
Dine,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Israel   Public  Affairs  Committee. 
Tom  has  been  an  insightful  and  elo- 
quent spokesman  for  U.S.  interests  in 
the  strategically  vital  Middle  East.  His 
letter,  and  the  accompanying  AIPAC 
memorandum,  set   forth  the  case  for 
keeping  our  forces  in  Lebanon.  I  com- 
mend    my     colleagues     attention     to 
Tom's  thoughtful  words,  as  we  consid- 
er   our    vote    on    the    Stratton-Long 
amendment. 
The  letter  and  memorandum  follow; 
American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee. 
Washington.  DC.  October  26,  1983. 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp. 
U.S.  House  of  Represenlatiies. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Jack;  Given  the  tragic  events  of 
recent  days  surrounding  our  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon. I  call  to  your  attention  an  AIPAC 
memorandum  of  September  15th  that  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  continuing  their 
presence.  The  rationale  for  our  forces  in 
Lebanon  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  on  Sep- 
tember 28th  when  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  voted  fa 
vorably  to  support  the  compromise  resolu 
tion. 

To  withdraw  the  U.S.  Marines  now  in  the 
face  of  Sunday's  terrorist  attack  would  pro- 
vide the  clearest  evidence  that  large-scale 
terrorism  works  and  that  the  U.S.  is  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  to  terrorism.  Pulling  the 
Marines  out  now  would  project  an  Image  of 
American  weakness  which  would  have  a 
negative  effect  on  world  order  and  on  coun- 
tries which  look  to  the  United  Slates  for  as- 
sistance. It  would  send  a  signal  to  allies  like 
Israel  that  we  are  no  longer  willing  to 
defend  American  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  AIPAC  memo 
randum. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely 

Thomas  A.  Dine. 


IMemorandum  of  September  15.  19831 
Syria's  War  Against  Lebanon 
It  is  in  the  American  national  Interest  to 
maintain  an  independent  and  .stable  Leba- 
nese government  and  to  assist  in  reas.serting 
its  authority   over  all   Lebanon.   Achieving 
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this  requires  a  clear  American  resolve,  joint- 
ly expressed  by  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress.  The  United  States  must  not 
only  maintain  its  forces  in  Lebanon,  it  must 
also  be  willing  to  use  them  if  necessary. 
These  are  fundamental  prerequisites  to 
bring  Lebanon  back  from  the  brink  of  a 
Soviet-backed  Syrian  takeover. 

From  the  day  that  the  American  spon- 
sored Israel-Lebanon  Accord  was  signed. 
Syria  has  made  it  clear  in  actions  and  words 
that  its  objective  is  to  overthrow  the  Leba- 
nese government.  Damascus  has; 

Sponsored  attacks  on  the  Multinational 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  an  effort  to  weaken 
Western  support  for  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment. (It  is  also  the  prime  suspect  in  the 
bombing  of  the  American  Embassy) 

Organized  a  Lebanese  opposition  of  Druze. 
Shiite  and  leftist  Sunnis  in  an  attempt  to 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  President 
Amin  Gemayel. 

Vetoed  an  American-brokered  political 
settlement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Druze  In  a  .successful  effort  to  ensure 
the  outbreak  of  ho.stilities  in  the  Chouf 
mountains  which  surround  Beirut  and 
create  chaos  within  the  city  it.self. 

Dispatched  some  2.500  PLO.  Iranian  and 
Libyan  troops  to  a.ssist  the  Druze  in  the 
takeover  of  the  Chouf  and  the  advance  on 
Beirut. 

Supplied  large  .scale  logistical  and  commu- 
nications support  for  this  campaign. 

Moved  its  own  forces  west  to  the  strategic 
position  of  Bhamdoun  on  the  road  to 
Beirut. 

Refused    to    withdraw    its    40.000    troops 
from  Lebanon,  despite  a  formal  Lebanese  re- 
quest. 
Sought    Lebanon's    expulsion    from    the 

Arab  League. 

Without  the  backing  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  Lebanese  Army  will  be  unable  to  block 
the  Svrian-sponsored  advance  on  Beirut  and 
the  Lebanese  government  will  fall.  Lebanon 
will  be  lost. 

If  this  is  permitted  to  happen,  the  United 

States  will  suffer  a  severe  strategic  setback; 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East 

heartland   will   tip   in   favor  of   the  Soviet 

Union  and  its  radical  proxies. 

Moderate  regimes-not  just  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  but  throughout 
the  world-will  feel  thai  they  cannot  count 
on  the  support  of  the  United  States. 

Lebanon  will  be  recreated  as  the  base  for 
international  terrorism. 

The  strategic  position  of  the  West  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  weakened. 

An  alreadv  unstable  region-vital  to  the 
United  States-will  be  further  destabilized. 

Beyond     this,     the     American-sponsored 
peace  process  will  be  seriously  undermined; 
The   Israel-Lebanon   Accord   will   be   still- 
born and  Lebanon  will  be  embroiled  again  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
American  diplomacy  will  be  discredited. 
Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  e.s- 
labiished    a    stranglehold    over    the    peace 
process  which  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  dare  challenge. 

Svrian  intransigence,  aggression  and  .sub- 
version will  be  rewarded,  creating  the  condi- 
tions for  a  larger  war  in  the  future. 

Syria's  President  Assad  will  emerge  as  a 
new  Nasser  with  the  ability  and  motivation 
to  threaten  pro-American  regimes  in  the 
Arab  world. 

Lebanon  can  be  saved.  But  a  clear  Ameri- 
can resolve  is  the  prerequisite.  For  loo  long 
the  Adminlslralion  has  been  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  best  of  the  Syrians,  which  has  only 
enabled  Assad  to  do  his  worst. 
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If  the  United  states  is  now  prepared  to  say 
no  to  Syria  in  a  resolute  voice  which  has  the 
backing  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Assad  will  have  to  think  again.  If 
the  Syrians  and  their  surrogates  understand 
thai  further  offensive  action  will  not  be  tol- 
erated, they  are  unlikely  to  continue  their 
advance  on  Beirut.  If  the  Lebanese  factions 
realize  that  while  we  will  not  become  in- 
volved in  civil  strife,  we  most  certainly  will 
deter  foreign  intervention,  they  will  have  to 
lake  the  task  of  political  reconciliation  more 
seriously. 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  a  Syrian 
victory  in  Lebanon.  The  national  interest 
demands  thai  the  United  Stales  prevent  it.« 


PRESS  BANNED  IN  GRENADA 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

yy  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
compelled  today  to  voice  my  concern 
over,  not  only  the  recent  events  in 
Grenada  which  have  culminated  in 
the  armed  intervention  of  that  coun- 
try by  forces  from  the  United  States 
arid  certain  Caribbean  allies,  but  also 
by  the  ban  of  the  press,  imposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Americas  press— its  print,  its  radio, 
and  television  reporters— were  barred 
from  providing  our  citizens  with  on- 
the-scene  news  coverage  of  events  oc- 
curring inside  Grenada,  events  involv- 
ing the  U.S.  invasion  of  this  tiny 
island,  by  the  militarily  strong  United 
States.  The  American  public  is  entitled 
to  be  informed  of  the  actions  being 
taken  by  the  U.S.  military  in  Grenada 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Once  again,  we  sent  our  marines  to 
be  used  as  the  "worlds  policemen." 
Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  peculiar 
rationale  released  by  the  administra- 
tion to  justify  this  gunboat  diplomacy, 
the  American  people  cannot  accept, 
for  another  day.  the  denial  of  their 
historically  hard-earned  rights  to  have 
the  facts  of  such  events  brought  di- 
rectly to  them  by  their  own  free  and 
unrestricted  press.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
plore President  Reagan's  actions  to 
disallow  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  the  actions 
taking  place  in  Grenada,  not  simply 
through  the  Pentagons  reports,  but 
through  the  investigative  process  sup- 
plied by  our  own  free  press.  I  hope 
that  the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press 
would  be  honored  should  a  similar  sit- 
uation develop. 

The  survival  of  our  right  to  be  in- 
formed through  our  own  free  press 
may  well  be  worth  whatever  risks  such 
a.ssignments  may  bring  to  our  news- 
people.* 
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1  HIHrTE  TO  AMFJilCAS 
Tf:ACHKHS 

HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

r     M       %  :    i  S    ■• 

IN    niK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

I'hursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  349,  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
America's  teachers. 

American  education  is  both  a  pot- 
ter's wheel  and  a  mirror  of  our  values. 
It  shapes  our  future  while  reflecting 
our  present  and  our  past.  As  such  its 
condition  is  always  a  reflection  of 
either  our  neglect  or  our  care  and  con- 
cern. There  are  clearly  cases  of  indi- 
viduals doing  less  than  their  best.  But 
it  is  our  lowered  expectations,  our 
benign  neglect  that  is  the  greatest  cul- 
prit. 

During  American  Education  Week, 
as  all  of  us  struggle  to  find  solutions  to 
the  difficulties  facing  American  educa 
tion,  let  us  take  a  moment  to  thank  a 
teacher  "  —  to  recognize  that  America's 
educators  have  been— and  will  be 
again— one  of  our  greatest  resources. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  America's  schools  and  personnel 
play  a  significant  role  in  helping  families 
insure  their  children's  growth  and  develop- 
ment: 

Whereas.  America's  teachers  contribute 
significant  effort  to  encouraging  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  American  citizens; 

Whereas.  Americas  schools  help  young- 
sters acquire  important  and  positive  social 
skills  that  help  them  survive  the  vagaries  of 
change  and  of  chance; 

Whereas.  America's  tremendously  produc- 
tive and  imaginative  workforce  are  products 
of  the  country's  universal  education  system; 

Whereas.  Americas  scientists  and  inven- 
tors, the  harbingers  of  our  future,  are  edu- 
cated in  America's  schools; 

Whereas.  American  education  ha.s  been 
and  remains  the  crucible  for  encouraging 
the  collaboration  of  our  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity;  and 

Whereas.  America's  schools  have  consist- 
ently provided  an  informed  citizenry  who 
have  been  willing  to  work  for  a  free  nation 
and  a  free  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  the  week  of  November 
13-19  IS  designated  American  Education 
Week.  1983.  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  while  fully  recognizing 
the  difficulties  currently  facing  America's 
educational  system,  extends  its  thanks  to 
America's  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  for  the  many  positive  contribu- 
tions American  education  has  made  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  Further,  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
join  together  in  working  for  the  restoration 
of  Americas  educational  system  to  its  right- 
ful place  of  preeminence  among  America's 
other  great  cultural  institutions,* 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
tried  for  some  time  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  inter- 
mediate range  forces  in  Europe,  Our 
goal  has  consistently  been  to  minimize 
the  number  of  nuclear  mi.ssiles  and 
warheads  on  both  sides.  Thereby  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  Soviet  SS-20's 
aimed  at  Western  Europe.  Our  allies 
have  been  fully  behind  deployment, 
yet  elements  in  Western  Europe  con- 
tinues to  rally  against  the  December 
placement  of  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles. 

Although  we  are  placing  these  mis- 
siles in  Europe  in  response  to  Soviet 
deployment  of  SS-20's  aimed  at  our 
allies,  the  Soviets  do  not  view  our 
action  in  this  manner.  A  new  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  due  in  part  to 
Soviet  overreaction,  could  in  fact  en- 
danger Europeans  rather  than  making 
them  -safer.  Destabilization  could 
follow  when  our  plan  is  to  stabilize  the 
balance  of  power, 

I  think  we  can  avoid  these  potential 
consequences  of  deploying  the  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles  while 
achieving  our  goals.  Serious  efforts 
must  be  made  on  both  sides  to  reach 
an  agreement,  at  least  in  principle,  by 
December.  But  the  pressure  of  meet- 
ing this  deadline  could  be  too  great  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  agreement.  A 
delay,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
following  editorial  by  Tom  Wicker  in 
the  October  24  New  York  Times,  could 
help  in  breaking  the  current  impa.sse 
in  negotiations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Wickers  comments  closely.  He  is  not 
suggesting  anything  that  would  en- 
danger our  allies  or  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  lose  credibility.  What  do  we 
lose  by  an  offer  by  President  Reagan 
to  delay  initial  deployment  by  6 
months  if  the  Soviets  agree  in  princi- 
ple to  negotiate  within  that  period  a 
treaty  providing  for  minimum  U.S.  de- 
ployment of  cruise  missiles,  no  Per- 
shing lis.  and  dismantling  of  most  of 
their  SS  20's? 

Mr,  Wicker's  article  follows: 
BfirAKiNc  THE  Deadlock 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Demonstrations  against  the  deployment 
of  American  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe  have  .so  far  changed  nothing,  and 
the  Soviet -American  negotiations  in  Geneva 
remain  deadlocked:  so  the  superpowers  are 
at  an  impasse  that  if  not  broken  will  result 
in  a  new  and  unnecessary  round  of  nuclear 
escalation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  has 
pledged  to  begin  deployment  of  572  Per- 
shing 2  and  cruise  missiles  in  December  if 
no  agreement  is  reached  by  then  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Soviet  SS-20  mi.ssiles  aimed 
at  Western  Europe,  Such  an  agreement,  the 
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U,S.  insists,  must  be  based  on  rough  equali- 
ty with  the  Soviet  Union  in  medium-range 
weapons. 

On  the  other,  the  Ru.ssians  have  pledged 
not  to  enter  an  agreement  that  allows  the 
U,S,  to  deploy  any  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe,  since  these  could  reach  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  And  Moscow  is  equally  commit- 
ted to  responding  in  kind  when  and  if  such 
deployment  begins. 

Neither  side  shows  the  slightest  willing- 
ness to  back  away  from  the.se  pledges.  Each 
hopes,  no  doubt,  that  the  other  will  give  in. 
But  the  primary  reason  each  is  adamant  is 
the  fear  that  if  it  yields  it  will  be  perceived 
by  the  other  as  weak— the  loser  in  a  high- 
level  game  of  chicken. 

It's  difficult  to  understand,  after  40  years 
of  cold  war  and  the  arms  race,  how  either 
superpower  could  think  the  other  lacking  in 
will.  But  both  apparently  fear  some  last- 
minute  compromise  would  only  cau.se  the 
other  to  harden  its  terms:  and  Mr,  Reagan 
has  repeatedly  .said  that  he  does  not  expect 
M0.SC0W  to  bargain  seriously  until  after  U.S. 
deployment  begins. 

He  may  be  right:  the  Russians  have  not 
pledged  categorically  lo  break  off  the  nego- 
tiations if  deployment  begins.  And  if  the  ap- 
parent ineffectiveness  of  antinuclear  dem- 
onstrations in  Europe  finally  has  disabused 
Moscow  of  the  notion  that  deployment  can 
be  prevented  by  public  protests,  the  Rus- 
sians may  be  induced  to  make  the  best  deal 
they  can. 

But  much  will  have  been  lost.  The  Rus- 
sians are  committed  to  respond  lo  Western 
deployment  by  stationing  more  nuclear 
weapons  in  Eastern  Europe  and  emplacing 
missiles  where  they  will  threaten  the  main- 
land U.S.  as  the  Pershing  2's  will  threaten 
Soviet  home  territory— with  only  about 
eight  minutes'  warning  time.  That  probably 
means  missiles  aimed  at  the  U.S.  from  the 
Chukotski  Peninsula  across  the  Bering 
Strait  from  Alaska;  and  it  may  mean  more 
Soviet  submarines  with  nuclear  missiles  sta- 
tioned near  North  American  coasts. 

If  it  follows  the  historical  pattern  of  the 
arms  race,  this  Soviet  "response  "  may  well 
exceed  the  initial  U.S.  deployment.  Even  if 
it  doesn't,  because  the  U.S.  insists  that  plac- 
ing missiles  in  Europe  only  redresses  a 
present  Soviet  advantage,  any  new  Soviet 
action  may  be  .seen  by  American  hard-liners 
not  as  a  response  but  as  an  unwarranted  ex- 
tension of  the  original  Soviet  advantage. 

Not  only  will  both  superpowers  then  liter- 
ally threaten  each  other  with  intermediate- 
range  mi.ssiles.  a  highly  destabilizing  devel- 
opment. The  difficulties  of  reaching  an 
agreement  at  Geneva  also  may  be  com- 
pounded; and  the  escalation  of  suspicion 
and  ill  will— of  which  both  sides  already 
have  plenty  — will  have  further  darkened 
Soviet-American  relations. 

Is  this  familiar  cold  war  act  ion /reaction 
ritual  really  necessary  once  again?  Must 
each  side  keep  on  playing  chicken  when 
agreement  is  in  the  interests  of  both? 

Mr.  Reagan  already  has  gone  further  than 
he  probably  ever  expected  to  in  seeking  that 
agreement;  and  full  U.S.  deployment  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  five  years  anyway.  Why 
wouldn't  it  make  sense,  therefore,  for  Mr, 
Reagan  to  offer  a  six-month  delay  in  initial 
deployment  if  the  Ru.ssians  agree  in  princi- 
ple to  negotiate  within  that  period  a  treaty 
providing  for  no  Pershing  2's  in  Western 
Europe,  minimum  U,S.  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  and  commensurate  dismantling  of 
Soviet  mi.ssiles:" 

That  might  open  the  way  to  something 
like  the  "walk  in  the  woods"  agreement  in- 
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lormaiiy  reached  by  the  Geneva  negotiators 
last  vear— 75  slow  U,S,  cruise  missiles  and  75 
Soviet  SS-20's.  giving  the  West  a  warhead 
idge  but  precluding  what  Moscow  fears 
most,  the  deployment  of  Pershing  2s  only 
eight  minutes  from  Soviet  targets. 

Its  true  that  Yuri  Andropov  now  insists 
on  no  US,  deployment  at  all.  but  the  Rus- 
sians also  have  let  fall  some  hints  that  the 
walk  in  the  woods  "  formula  might  be  nego- 
tiable. If  Mr,  Reagan  compromised  on  the 
December  deadline.  Mr.  Andropov  might 
yield  on  his  no-deployment  stance.  And  if  no 
agreement  finally  were  reached  within  the 
six  months,  nothing  would  be  lost  but  a 
brief  delay  in  U.S.  deployment. 

Such  an  offer  would  please  the  NATO 
allies,  who  prefer  an  agreement  lo  deploy- 
ment: and  if  Mr,  Andropov  refused  it.  the 
onus  would  clearly  be  on  him.  Besides,  why 
shouldn't  the  U.S.,  at  so  little  cost  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  arms  reduction,  make  the 
first  effort  to  break  a  needless  deadlock?* 


vah: 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

ny  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 


•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^e  are 
pleased  to  announce  today  that  221 
Members  of  the  House  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  2382,  the  Broadcast  Licens- 
ing, Renewal,  and  Deregulation  Act.  It 
is  genuinely  encouraging  that,  in  less 
than  7  months,  this  important  legisla- 
tion, designed  to  remove  burdensome 
and  unnecessary  radio  and  television 
regulations,  has  received  the  strong 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  House. 

This  widespread  support  indicates 
that  it  is  time  for  the  House  lo  address 
this  i.ssue. 

The  Senate  has  supported,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  the  deregulation  of 
the  broadcasting  industry.  It  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  on 
this  issue.  And  it  has  shown  that  it 
overwhelmingly  favors  deregulation  of 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider broadcast  deregulation  legisla- 
tion. We  should  do  so  now.  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will. 

The  1934  Coinmunications  Act. 
under  which  the  broadcasting  industry 
operates,  was  written  when  fewer  than 
600  radio  stations  were  on  the  air.  -^nd 
television  was  only  a  pipedream.  Sub- 
stantial regulation  was  necessary  be- 
cause many  communities  had  access  to 
only  one  or  two  radio  outlets.  But 
todav  the  situation  is  different.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  9.200  radio  stations 
and  more  than  1,100  television  stations 
are  on  the  air  presenting  a  multitude 
of  choices  for  consumers.  In  this  com- 
petitive marketplace,  which  has  rapid- 
ly exploded,  it  is  difficult  to  find  justi- 
fication for  substantial  regulation. 

In  my  view,  the  enactment  of  H.R 
2382  would  benefit  Americans  becau.se: 
First,  it  upholds  the  principle  of  the 
first    amendment:    and   second,    it    re- 
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lieves  Americans  of  the  costs  of  unnec- 
essary Government  regulations. 

Government-imposed  requirements 
that  stations  broadcast  specified 
amounts  of  particular  programing  in- 
herently intrude  upon  the  broadcast- 
ers' first  amendment  right  of  free 
speech.  By  their  very  nature.  Govern- 
ment-imposed programing  obligations 
remove  programing  decisions  from 
broadcasters  and  their  viewers  and 
give  those  decisions  instead  to  the 
Government,  In  my  view,  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  allow  Government  officials  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  programing 
that  broadcasters  must  air. 

Further.  Americans  pay.  in  a  variety 
of  wavs.  for  the  regulations  that  H.R. 
2382    would    eliminate.    As    taxpayers, 
they  pav  for  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  is  necessary  to  enforce  these  reg- 
ulations.   As    television    viewers    and 
radio  listeners,  they  indirectly  pay  the 
costs  of  the  regulations  to  the  extent 
that  radio  and  television  stations  must 
spend  their  limited  resources  on  com- 
plying with  these  rules  rather  than  on 
providing  programing  services  to  the 
public.  And  as  consumers  of  products 
and  services  advertised  on  radio  and 
television,  they  also  indirectly  pay  the 
costs    of    these     regulations    to    the 
extent  that  stations  increa.se  advertis- 
ing rates  in  order  to  recover  the  costs 
of  complying  with  these  rules. 

At  the  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the 
elimination  of  the  so-called  compara- 
tive license  renewal  process.  The  com- 
parative renewal  process  was  supposed 
to  spur  incumbent  licensees  to  provide 
programing  of  interest  to  radio  and 
television  listeners  and  viewers  served 
by  those  stations.  In  fact,  however, 
stations  have  an  economic  incentive  to 
broadcast  programing  of  interest  to 
their  audiences  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  comparative  renewal  process  be- 
cause stations  which  do  a  good  job  of 
serving  their  communities  tend  to  be 
more  profitable  than  those  which  do 
not.  People  listen  and  watch  stations 
that  are  good  performers. 

Another  important  aspect  of  H.R. 
2382  is  the  elimination  of  the  formalis- 
tic  a.scertainment  requirements.  Under 
that  ascertainment  process,  stations 
must  spend  large  amounts  of  money  to 
supply  the  FCC  with  detailed,  written 
reports  and  the  results  of  their  inter- 
views with  community  residents  on 
the  kinds  of  programing  desired  by 
those  residents.  Unfortunately,  failure 
to  interview  the  proper  number  of 
community  residents,  failure  to  con- 
duct interviews  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  FCC.  or  failure  to 
supply  the  interview  results  in  the 
format  approved  by  the  Commission 
will  subject  a  license  lo  enforcement 
actions. 

We  are  moving  forw-ard  to  allow  luu 
House  consideration  of  this  vital  issue. 
Attempts  to  allow  full  consideration  of 
the  broadcast  deregulation  issue  have 
been  stymied  in  the  past  by  an  influ- 
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ential  minority  of  the  House.  I  am 
confident  that  now.  with  the  support 
of  a  majority  in  the  House,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  .seriously  and 
fully  consider  this  important  issue.» 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER  HONORS 
.JOSEPH  ROCHE 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Roche,  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Balti- 
more community,  who  has  been  a 
moving  force  in  the  local  and  national 
chapters  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. On  Saturday.  October  29. 
the  Maryland  chapter  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  will  be  honoring 
Joseph  Roche  for  his  unselfish  contri- 
butions to  this  fine  organization. 

Joseph  Roche's  record  of  service  to 
the  order  goes  back  25  years  at  the  di- 
vision county.  Stale  and  national 
levels.  In  August  1982.  Mr.  Roche  was 
honored  by  his  colleagues  in  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  with  its 
greatest  achievement— the  office  of 
national  president.  Throughout  his  as- 
.sociation  with  the  order,  Mr.  Roche 
has  been  known  as  a  man  who  can  get 
the  job  done.  His  record  as  national 
organizer  is  unmatched.  As  a  result  of 
his  intensive  membership  drives,  50  di- 
visions were  added  to  this  fine  organi- 
zation over  a  5-year  period. 

Beyond  his  activities  with  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  Joseph 
Roche  finds  time  to  be  an  active 
member  of  his  community  through 
memberships  in  the  Kingsville  Recrea- 
tion Council,  the  Maryland  Irish 
Caucus,  and  the  Emerald  Isle  Club.  I 
know  mv  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
John  A.  Roche,  his  wife.  Lucille  and 
their  seven  children— "Slainte."* 


PROTECTING  OUR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  PRODUCTION  FA- 
CILITIES VITAL  TO  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIG.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
tecting our  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion facilities  from  theft  and  sabotage 
is  vital  to  the  national  defense,  as  well 
as  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
Nation.  Over  the  past  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions has  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  on  this  issue.  Because  of  the 
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highly  sensitive  and  classified  nature 
of  the  subject,  unfortunately,  we  have 
had  to  conduct  the  investigation  in  a 
nonpublic  fashion.  Although  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  we  are  far 
from  statisfied  with  the  pace  of  the 
improvements,  as  well  as.  the  manage- 
ment structure  and  the  attitudes  of 
certain  key  officials  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fnergy. 

Mr  Sj).  iker,  today.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
.S((f  ;i'  .  Hodel.  outlining  several  of 
r;  r;  •  :  MS  about  this  program. 

ihf  letter  follows: 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washtngton.  DC.  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Hodel. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Energy.   Washtng- 
ton. DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Prom  your  participa- 
tion in  our  hearing  process  and  our  mutual 
discussions,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  concern  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  over  fail- 
ures within  your  Department.  Government- 
owned  facilities  which  produce  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  nuclear  weapons  critical  to  the 
national  defense  are  not  adequately  protect- 
ed. This,  as  you  know,  has  been  amply 
proven  by  our  investigation  into  the  extent 
of  the  inadequacies  and  the  reasons  that 
this  sorry  situation  arose. 

However  remote  the  possibility,  if  there 
were  a  successful  theft  of  significant  quanti- 
ties of  Special  Nuclear  Material  <SNM)  or 
sabotage  at  one  of  these  facilities,  the 
impart  on  the  nation's  weapons  program 
and  (he  public  health  and  .safety  would  be 
incalculable.  As  you  know,  a  number  of 
these  facilities  are  one-ofa-kind— if  sabo- 
taged, the  weapons  program  would  come  to 
a  halt  for  as  long  as  six  to  twenty-four 
months  with  attendant  serious  impacts  on 
our  stockpile  and  our  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pability. 

The  attitude  of  Department  of  Energy  of 
ficials  directly  responsible  for  the  safe- 
guards program  is  unacceptable.  They  have 
attempted  to  mislead  this  Subcommittee 
and.  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  have  mislead  the  President.  They 
appear  to  be  more  dedicated  to  turf  battles 
and  bureaucratic  infighting  than  they  are 
to  protecting  the  national  .security.  Now  I 
learn  that  key  officials  are  being  rewarded 
for  their  actions  rather  than  punished. 

An  award  should  serve  as  a  clear  beacon  of 
outstanding  public  .service  to  the  rest  of  the 
bureaucracy.  The  action  of  these  individuals 
is  so  threatening  to  the  national  .security 
that  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  process.  For 
example,  an  Assistant  Secretary  received  a 
$10,000  bonus  after  he  was  allowed  to 
resign.  I  suggest  that  these  awards  be  re- 
scinded and  the  money  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

Since  the  September  1982  hearing,  we 
have  found  examples  of  vaults  containing 
significant  quantities  of  plutonium  in  a  de- 
sirable form,  which  could  not  be  defended; 
sensors  and  alarms  that  do  not  work:  guards 
who  cannot  shoot;  during  one  exercise, 
guards  fired  on  one  another  rather  than  the 
attacking  force;  a  guard  force  with  a  .6% 
chance  of  interrupting  an  attacking  force;  a 
guard  force  that  responded  to  a  mock  attack 
16  minutes  after  the  attackers  had  left  with 
Plutonium;  a  Japanese  camera  crew,  in  a 
helicopter,  filming  a  highly  sensitive  bomb 
facility   without   challenge,   contractors   re- 
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lu.-^uig  to  allu\^  yuardi  ;u  rcbpund  to  a  mock 
attack:  and.  a  disgruntled  former  employee 
who  drove  past  guards  at  the  main  gate  and 
threatened  to  destroy  a  key  facility. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  you  are  being  ill- 
served  by  those  subordinates  who  are  being 
so  richly  rewarded.  If  the  Department  of 
Energy  had  followed  the  recommendation 
made  a  year  ago  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Subcommittee  and  had  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Safeguards  Evalua- 
tion reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary,  you 
could  have  .saved  yourself  a  good  deal  of 
grief  and  the  country  an  unacceptable  risk. 

Since  1981  and  after  the  severe  vulnerabil- 
ities came  to  light  at  our  most  critical  weap- 
ons facilities,  the  five  key  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  safeguards  program  have  re- 
ceived over  $115,000  In  cash  awards  and  sev- 
eral Presidential  Awards  and  Secretarial 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  This  flagrant  cro- 
nyism is  the  most  outrageous  example  of 
the  'Buddy  Bonus  System"  I  have  seen  to 
date. 

For  example,  in  January  1983.  exercises 
were  conducted  at  Savannah  River  which 
resulted  in  the  guard  force  refusing  to  take 
certain  critical  actions.  It  was  also  revealed 
that  the  guard  force  had  no  plans  or  train- 
ing to  conduct  other  essential  operations  to 
protect  the  facility  from  theft  of  plutonium 
and  sabotage  of  production  reactors.  There- 
fore, for  years  the  public  health  and  .safety 
was  in  .serious  jeopardy-and  key  officials 
either  knew  for  years,  or  should  have 
known,  of  this  situation.  Security  at  Savan- 
nah River  has  improved  substantially  since 
the  Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  focused  on  the  problem— a 
clear  sign  the  job  can  be  done 

We  were  assured  by  top  Department  of 
Energy  officials  at  a  hearing  on  September 
10.  1982  that  the  security  at  these  facilities 
was  adequate.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
dependent  a.ssessments  conducted  in  1979 
and  1980  by  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  had  clearly 
identified  major  deficiencies  in  the  manage- 
ment structure  underlying  the  defective 
physical  protection  program.  While  the 
Subcommittee  was  staggered  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  Department  of  Energy's 
view  that  e.ssentially  all  was  okay"  and  by 
the  (by  then  abolished)  independent  assess- 
ment program  reports.  It  was  even  more 
deeply  disturbed  by  subsequent  events. 
After  the  September  1982  hearing,  a  series 
of  additional  rev<'lations.  identified  only  be- 
cause of  the  direct  pressure  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee, provided  a  distressing  view  of  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Energy  to  pro- 
tect vital  materials  and  facilities  at  a  variety 
of  locations.  We  observed  a  clear  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  make 
key  changes  in  the  personnel  responsible  for 
its  failures.  The  Department  seems  to  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  connection  between 
the  woefully  ineffective  systems  and  atti- 
tudes and  the  people  responsible  for  them 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  Sa- 
vannah River  and  related  i.ssues  in  April 
1983.  At  that  hearing.  I  pointed  out  that 
certain  key  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  had  put  this  nation's  national  .secu- 
rity and  public  health  and  safety  In  .serious 
jeopardy.  The  Subcommittee  wanted  to 
know  who  was  going  to  be  held  accountable 
for  these  and  other  incredible  failures.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Ro.ser  was  later  asked  to 
resign—but  Mr.  Roser  is  not  the  only  re- 
sponsible official  I  asked  you  to  carefully 
examine  the  role  of  other  responsible  offi- 
cials—in   particular:   Troy   Wade.    Principal 
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Deputy  Assistant  Secrelar.\.  James  Culpep- 
per. Deputy  A.ssislant  Secretary  for  Security 
Affairs;  Ralph  Caudle.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Safeguards  and  Security:  and 
Robert  Morgan.  Manager  of  the  Savannah 
River  Operations  Office. 

Since  the  April  hearing,  the  list  of  facili- 
ties with  seriously  inadequate  .security  sys- 
tems is  growing  — at  least  three  other  facili- 
ties have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Sub- 
committee Members.  The  staff  has  recently 
visited  two  of  these  facilities,  interviewed  of- 
ficials, and  reviewed  documents. 

The.se  visits  and  documents  reveal  the  de- 
pressing fact  that  key  Department  officials, 
the  same  officials  involved  from  the  begin- 
ning, should  not  have  been  surprLsed  by 
these  situations.  There  were  documents  in 
the  system  that  clearly  revealed  the  prob- 
lems. One  of  these  situations  came  to  light 
nine  months  after  the  September  1982  hear- 
ing—the other,  a  year  later. 

In  what  would  appear  to  be  a  frantic  at- 
tempt to  rectify  a  managerial  problem,  sud- 
denly, massive  resources  and  personnel  are 
now  being  poured  into  these  facilities  in  an 
attempt  to  string  goldplated  fencing  around 
a  serious  managerial  problem. 

International  terrorism  is  increasing,  and 
consequently,  the  risk  to  our  weapons  facili- 
ties has  increased.  For  example,  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  General  Dozier's  kidnap- 
pers was  to  determine  the  location  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapon  stockpiles  in  Europe.  Colo- 
nel Khaddafi's  interest  in  obtaining  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  or  weapons  material  is  well- 
known.  Of  serious  concern  is  the  recently 
revealed  theft  and  sale  of  extremely  sensi- 
tive technology  involved  in  the  Mlnuteman 
missile  program. 

The  debacle  in  Lebanon  is  a  case  in  point. 
I  am  sure  that  if  .something  happens  at  one 
of  these  facilities  involving  an  extortion  at- 
tempt or  a  nuclear  explosion,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  National  Security 
Council  will  suddenly  decide  it  is  time  to 
take  this  issue  seriously.  Then,  of  course,  it 
will  be  too  late. 

In  the  face  of  this  management  debacle, 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  learned 
that  five  of  the  officials  identified  in  the 
April  hearing  as  bearing  a  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  situation  have 
been  rewarded  with  medals  and  bonuses  for 
their  "outstanding  "  work  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  on  the  safeguards  program. 
I  am  incredulous. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  perverse  reward  and  pun- 
ishment system: 

Herman  Ro.ser.  A.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Defen.se  Programs,  killed  the  independent 
assessment  program  which  had  been  severe- 
ly critical  of  his  security  program  when  he 
was  the  Manager  at  Albuquerque.  At  the 
Subcommittees  hearing  in  September  1982. 
he  misled  the  Subconimiltee  about  the 
status  of  security  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's facilities.  He  was  recently  asked  to 
resign.  Mr.  Roser  received  the  following 
awards:  1980  -  Presidential  Meritorious 
Service  Award- $10,000:  1981-11  percent 
SES  bonus  of  $5,802;  1982-19  percent  SES 
bonus  of  $11,115;  1983-15  percent  SES 
bonus  of  $10,080. 

Troy  Wade.  Principal  Deputy  A.ssistant 
Secretary,  was  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
point  man  on  safeguards  and  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  i.ssue  over  the  last  year.  Mr. 
Wade  al.so  recommended  that  Mr.  Roser  ter- 
minate the  independent  as.sessment  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Wade  received  the  following 
awards:  1981  President's  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice  Award-$10.000;    1982-17   percent   SES 
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bonus  of  $9,945.  1983-Secretarial  Meritori- 
ous Service  Award  (Silver  Medal i.  and  19 
percent  SES  bonus  of  $12,768.  Mr  Wade 
vvas  further  rewarded  recently  by  being 
named  Manager  of  the  Idaho  Operaiions 
Office. 

James  Culpepper.  Deputy  A.s.sistant  Secre- 
tary for  Security  Affairs,  has  line  responsi 
bility  for  the  Department  of  Energy  s  .safe 
guards    program     Mr     Culpepper    was    In 
charge  of  developing  the  controversial  Sixth 
Annual    Report    to    the    President    on    the 
status  of  safeguards   The  General  Account 
ing  Office  characterized  that  report  as  mis 
leading,  Mr   Culpepper  received  the  follow 
ing  awards    1981-20  percent  SES  bonus  of 
$10,022.     1982-10    percent    SES    bonus    of 
$5,850;  1983-8  percent  SES  bonus  of  $5,240 
Ralph   Caudle.   Director   of   the   Office   of 
Safegiiards  and  Security,  has  the  day-to-day 
responsibility  for  the  safeguards  at  weapons 
production  facilities    Similar  to  Mr    Roser. 
Mr.  Caudle  continued  to  assure  the  Subcom- 
mittee   that     security     at     Department     of 
Energy  facilities  was  adequate  This  was  not 
true  and  documents  in  his  file  clearly  indi 
cated  that   it  was  not  true.  Mr.  Caudle  re 
ceived  the  following  awards:  1982-5  percent 
SES   bonus   of   $2,925.   and   Special    Act   of 
Service   Award   of   $5,000;    1983-Secretarial 
Meritorious  Service  Award   (Silver   Medal*. 
and  11  percent  SES  bonus  of  $7,018 

Robert  Morgan.  Manager  of  the  Savannah 
River  Operaiions  Office,  in  1981.  as  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary,  put  a  hold  on  the  inde- 
pendent assessments  program  that  had  been 
highly  critical  of  safeguards  at  Savannah 
River.  At  the  September  1982  Subcommittee 
hearing.  Mr  Morgan  misled  the  Subcommit- 
tee about  the  status  of  safeguards  at  Savan 
nah  River.  In  January  1983.  a  Department 
of  Energy  assessment  found  Savannah 
River  safeguards  in  shambles.  Mr.  Morgan 
received  the  following  awards:  1981-Presi- 
dential  Distinguished  Service  Award- 
$20,000;  1982-11  percent  SES  bonus  of 
$6,435;  1983-Secretarial  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Award  (Gold  Medal). 

This  is  a  curious  reward  and  punishment 
system— it  seems  to  have  been  stood  on  its 
head.  Those  who  put  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  the  national  security  in  jeopardy 
are  rewarded  and  those  who  bring  serious 
problems  and  vulnerabilities  to  light  are 
going  unrew'arded. 

Would  you  please  supply  all  documents, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  related 
papers  involved  in  the  recommendation  and 
consideration  of  the  various  awards  and  pro 
motions  for  Messrs.  Roser.  Wade.  Culpep 
per.  Caudle,  and  Morgan. 

Please  supply  the  requested  information 
by  Wednesday.  November  2.  1983.  If  you 
have  any  questions  regarding  this  request, 
please  contact  Michael  Barrett  or  Peter 
Stockton  of  the  Subcommittee  .staff  at  225 
441. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 

matter. 

Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.m 
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THE  FARMINGTON  ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES  30TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSOM 
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preservation.  I  look  forv^ard  to  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  the  associa- 
tion in  the  years  ahead  to  maintain 
this  commitment  and  dedication  to  ex- 
cellence.• 


OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mrs,  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Farmington  River 
Watershed  Association  of  Connecticut 
as  it  celebrates  30  years  of  service  to 
the  Farmington  Valley  and  the  Slate. 
Founded  in  November  1953  by  a  hand- 
ful of  concerned  citizens  who  had 
become  alarmed  by  the  deterioration 
of  the  Farmington  River,  the  a,ssocia 
tion  deserves  special  recognition  for 
responsible  dedication  to  environmen- 
tal pre.servation. 

The  a.ssociation  ha.^  lieariy  grown 
and  prospered  as  demonstrated  by  the 
impressive  membership  which  exceeds 
1.000  individuals  and  over  100  corpo- 
rate members.  By  working  closely  with 
valley  towns  fronting  on  the  river,  the 
a.ssocialion  has  been  successful  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
Farmington's  waters  with  parts  of  the 
river  now  graded  A"  or  drinkable,  and 
the  remainder  safe  for  fishing  and 
swimming. 

On  the  eve  of  its  30th  anniversary 
the  a.s.sociation  has  numerous  accom- 
plishments to  celebrate.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  is  the  return  of  the  At- 
lantic salmon  to  the  Farmington.  a 
project  cherished  by  the  association. 
Their  compilation  and  publication  of 
"Oil  Spill"  and  "Toxic  Waste  Spill" 
manuals  for  use  by  watershed  towns 
has  better  equipped  these  towns  to 
meet  emergencies.  Today,  the  associa- 
tion is  active  in  flood  plain  zoning 
issues,  hydropower  i-ssues.  and  study- 
ing the  consequences  of  acid  rain. 
These  accomplishments  and  involve- 
ments testify  to  the  significant  contri- 
butions which  the  association  has 
made  toward  protecting  the  Farm- 
ington River  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

Only  recently,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Connecticut  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  the  a.s.sociation  has 
completed  a  searching  study  of  the 
watershed  area  outlining  solutions  to 
be  considered  by  local  communities.  In 
1981  the  association  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  public  referendum 
which  by  2  to  1  defeated  a  planned  di- 
version of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Farmington  River,  for  its  outstanding 
environmental  work  the  association 
was  presented  with  the  HCRS 
Achievement  Award  by  the  U.S.  De 
pan  men!  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  delighted  to  recognize  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
and  to  share  in  the  excitement  of  its 
30th  anniversary.  The  members  of  the 
association  can  take  great  pride  in 
their  contributions   to   environmental 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CELEBRATES 
ITS  SOOTH   BIRTHDAY 


GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

.    I    NEV.    YORK 

GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 
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JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 
JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  VOFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKN^  =.TIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  19S3 
•  Messrs.    ACKERMAN.    ADDABBO. 
SCHEUER.   and  Ms.   FERRARO.   Mr. 
Speaker.  Queens  County  of  the  city  of 
New  York  will  be  celebrating  its  300th 
birthdav  on  Tuesday.  November  1.  On 
that  day  in  1683.  Queens  County  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  New  York 
Colonial     Assembly.     When     it     was 
formed.    Queens    County    was    three 
times  its  present  size,  and  it  included 
parts  of  what  is  now  Nassau  County. 
Because     of     its    size     and     richness. 
Queens  has  helped  its  residents  relax 
from   the   travails   of   the   inner  city. 
The    path    that    has    led    Queens    to 
where  it  is  today  has  been  paved  with 
the    commitment    of    these    residents 
who  decided  to  live  in  the   "rural"  out- 
skirts of  New  York  City,  rather  than 
in  the  main  residential  and  industrial 
areas. 

At  its  birth.  Queens  County  was 
comprLsed  of  Newtown.  Flushing.  Ja- 
maica, and  Far  Rockaway.  As  time 
passed,  other  communities  sprung  up 
within  the  county,  each  with  their 
own  unique  characteristics  leading  to 
the  diverse  yet  unified  community 
that  Queens  County  is  today.  Within  a 
few  miles  a  person  can  devour  pasta, 
consume  croissants,  munch  on  a  souva- 
laki.  and  drink  saki.  This  ethnic  diver- 
sity evident  throughout  Queens  has 
.served  as  a  positive  attribute  which 
makes  Queens  such  a  unique  place  in 
which  to  live. 

On  Januarv  1,  1898.  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  with  its  present  boundaries, 
became  incorporated  into  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  amazing  growth  of  the 
borough  is  best  reflected  by  its  tre- 
mendous population  surge.  In  1850, 
there  were  just  20.000  people  m 
Queens,  but  by  the  time  the  county 
became  part  of  New  York  City,  the 
population  grew  to  over  150.000 
people.  Many  of  these  people  were  at- 
tracted bv  the  appearance  of  industry 
and  technology  m  this  outer  borough. 
By  1920  the  population  had  reached 
nearly  half  a  million.  The  continued 
population  growth  indicated  a  critical 
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need  to  make  the  borough  more  acces- 
sible to  individuals  from  Manhattan. 
and  to  enable  residents  of  Queens  to 
travel  to  the  inner  city.  Hence,  the 
city  of  New  York  early  in  this  century 
embarked  on  projects  to  erect  bridges 
and  construct  tunnels  connecting  the 
two  boroughs,  early  this  century. 
These  engineering  feats  allow  millions 
of  New  Yorkers  to  commute  between 
the  boroughs,  and  is  a  blessing  to  the  2 
million  present  residents  of  Queens. 

Queens  has  also  developed  as  a  place 
of  parks,  entertainment,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  borough  has  served  as  home 
of  the  1939-40  and  the  1964-65 
World's  Fairs:  the  first  home  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  point  of  entry  to 
this  country  of  countless  immigrants 
through  Idlewild— now  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy—Airport: and  the  subject  of 
many  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  writings. 
In  addition.  Queens  has  established 
itself  as  a  sports  mecca  by  serving  as 
home  for  the  1969  World  Champion 
New  York  Mets.  is  the  present  site  of 
the  U.S.  Open  Tennis  Tournament, 
and  the  hometown  of  numerous  world- 
class  athletes.  Despite  all  these  edi- 
fices, organizations.  and  people. 
Queens  has  not  received  the  recogni- 
tion it  merits.  That,  however,  keeps 
our  home  borough  as  the  special  treas- 
ure of  its  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Queens  County  has 
served  as  a  home,  a  place  of  work,  and 
a  place  of  creation  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  countless  other  citizens 
of  the  world.  We  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  join  us  in  congratulating 
Queens  County:  Donald  R.  Manes, 
borough  president;  John  E.  Rollo, 
chairman  of  the  Queens  Tricentennial 
Commission:  members  of  the  Queens 
Tricentennial  Commission:  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Borough  of  Queens.* 


UMI 


ROUKEMA  LAUDS  WYCKOFF 

\T  A  \ 

HON.  M.ARGE  ROLKEM.A 

:    .•..►,.'.     Jlr.l'..-,t.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  27,  1983 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  U.S.  troops  are  committed  to 
combat,  as  they  were  earlier  this  week 
in  Grenada,  all  of  us  are  concerned  in 
the  utmost  for  their  safety.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  were  also  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  citizens  on  the 
island. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  oper- 
ation, communication  with  Grenada 
was  limited  at  best.  Naturally,  this 
caused  even  greater  anxiety  for  rela- 
tives of  those  involved. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  this  week  is 
Robert  Neukomm  of  Wyckoff.  N.J.. 
who  spent  hour  after  hour  in  front  of 
his  ham  radio  maintaining  one  of  the 
few  direct  links  this  country  had  with 
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Grenada  during  the  coiifroiUalion.  De- 
spite a  recent  illness  which  had  hospi- 
talized him.  Mr.  Neukomm,  who  is  62 
years  old,  remained  at  his  station  and 
provided  valuable  information  to  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  nationals  on  the  island 
and  of  servicemen,  the  news  media, 
and  even  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Neumann  is  a  Marine  veteran 
himself,  a  member  of  the  Bergen  Ama 
teur  Radio  A.ssociation.  and  official 
section  manager  for  the  Northern  New 
Jersey  American  Radio  Relay  League. 
Although  he  was  exhausted,  he  con- 
tinued to  operate  his  radio,  and.  when 
asked  if  he  did  not  want  some  sleep, 
replied.  "My  first  obligation  is  to  help 
in  the  national  emergency.'  " 

This  has  been  a  difficult  week  for 
our  country,  but  we  should  all  be 
heartened  by  the  example  of  Robert 
Neukomm.* 


MARCOS  AND  AQUINO 

HON.  BOB  STUMP 

Of    AHI/ONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  article  by 
Frederic  S.  Marquardt  which  appeared 
in  the  Arizona  Republic  on  August  23, 
1983: 

Pre.sident  FVrdlnand  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  called  a  dictator,  but  no  one 
evi-r  called  him  stupid. 

So  put  aside  the  theory  that  he  ordered 
the  as.sassinatlon  of  his  political  foe.  former 
Philippine  Sen.  Benigno  Aquino  Jr. 

Marcos  could  handle  Aquino  alive.  Dead 
he  mlsht  become  a  hero-martyr. 

In  fact.  Marcos  had  Kone  out  of  his  way  to 
try  to  persuade  Aquino  to  stay  In  the  United 
States.  The  president's  wife.  Imelda.  sought 
out  Aquino  In  New  'Vork  recently  and  told 
him  that  Philippine  army  intelllRence  had 
heard  about  a  plot  to  kill  him.  She  advised 
him  to  delay  his  return  until  security  forces 
could  catch  the  plotters. 

Oddly  enough,  that  made  his  return 
double  jeopardy.  He  already  was  under  a 
death  sentence  for  murdering  a  lieutenant 
In  his  native  province  of  Tarlac. 

In  the  same  1977  trial,  he  had  been  con- 
victed by  a  military  court  on  charges  of  pos- 
.sesslon  of  firearms  and  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist. Two  leaders  of  the  Communist  Parly 
of  the  Philippines  were  found  guilty  at  the 
same  time. 

Aquino  refu.sed  to  testify  in  the  trial  and 
said  he  was  convicted  by  a  kangaroo  court. 
Marcos  ordered  the  trial  reopened  so 
Aquino  could  present  his  evidence.  He  again 
was  convicted. 

Altogether.  Aquino  spent  eight  years  m 
jail. 

Probably  because  he  did  not  want  his 
leading  opponent  to  die  in  a  Philippine 
prj.son.  Marcos  gave  him  executive  clemency 
and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Dallas  for  open 
heart  surgery  in  1980.  After  a  triple  coro- 
nary bypa.ss  operation.  Aquino  became  an 
energetic  activist. 

He  forgot  his  promi.se  to  go  home,  linked 
up  with  the  Movement  for  a  Free  Philip- 
pines headed  by  another  ex-senator.  Raul 
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Manglapiis,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
plot  to  "destabilize  '  Marcos. 

Harvard  Uni\ersity  made  him  a  fellow  on 
Its  Council  for  International  Relations.  He 
pushed  his  anti-Marcos  crusade  in  signed  ar- 
ticles in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  else- 
where. In  New  Vork  he  warned  Marcos  to 
step  down  or  face  an  urban  guerrilla  upris- 
ing far  greater  than  tho.se  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  Muslims  In  the  Philippines. 

Not  long  thereafter  10  bombs  were  ex- 
ploded in  metropolitan  Manila,  killing  an 
American  woman  tourist  and  injuring  30 
others.  An  American-Filipino  named  Arther 
B.  Lovely,  who  claimed  he  learned  terrorist 
tactics  at  a  camp  in  Arizona,  went  to  Manila 
and  blew  himself  up  making  a  bomb  in  his 
room  at  the  'VMCA. 

Asked  about  going  home.  "Ninoy"  as 
Aquino  is  familiarly  known,  .said.  "I  have  no 
moral  obligation  to  return  to  my  solitary 
cell  because  I  was  jailed  by  an  illegal  regime 
which  has  no  moral  authority." 

Meanwhile,  partly  under  American  pres- 
sure. Marcos  was  lightening  the  bonds  of  his 
dictatorship.  He  put  an  end  to  martial  law. 
disbanded  the  military  courts,  held  open 
elections.  Strangely  enough.  Aquino's  fol- 
lowers boycotted  elections  they  had  de- 
manded. 

When  Imelda  Marcos  told  Aquino  he 
would  be  jailed  if  he  returned  to  Manila,  he 
said.  I  assumed  she  did  not  want  me  back, 
so  I  thought  I  had  better  go." 

For  months  he  had  been  announcing  his 
coming  departure.  When  the  Phillippine 
government  would  not  renew  his  passport, 
he  assumed  another  name,  secured  false 
travel  documents,  and  persuaded  China  Air- 
line, based  in  Taiwan,  to  fly  him  to  Manila. 

He  had  an  American  friend  along  with 
him,  a  radio  newsman  who  happent'd  to 
tape  him  an  hour  before  he  landed.  "I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  I  must  lead  my  people."  he 
said. 

As  Aquino  got  off  the  plane  someone 
dressed  as  an  airport  maintenance  man. 
came  up  behind  him  and  shot  him  In  the 
head.  A  bullet-proof  vest  was  worthless.  The 
assassin  was  gunned  down  in  turn. 

Just  how  Aquino  expected  to  lead  his 
people  under  a  pseudonym  is  hard  to  figure 
out.* 


GRENAD.X  AND  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST 

HON.  WILLI.-\.M  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
unnaturally  the  Washington  Post  ran 
an  editorial  on  Grenada  and  our  in- 
volvement there.  The  editorial,  enti- 
tled, "Grenada:  The  Morning  After," 
takes  an  unneccs.sarily  belligerent  atti- 
tude toward  the  crisis  and  our  partici- 
pation therein.  Although  relief  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  American  nationals  in 
Grenada  are  safe,  the  editorial  goes  on 
to  express  misgivings  about  the  loss  of 
Cuban  lives  in  the  conflict,  about  who 
is  supposed  to  guarantee  a  return  to 
the  democratic  process  in  Grenada, 
and  finally  what  negative  repercus- 
sions our  involvement  in  Grenada  will 
have  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
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term    intervention"  is  repeatedly  used 

throughout  the  editorial:  glossed  over 
is  the  fact  that  the  east  Caribbean 
countries  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  in  returning  one  of 
their  own— to  which  they  are  treaty 
bound,  under  the  Organization  of  East 
Caribbean  Slates-to  the  democratic 
told.  Completely  ignored  is  the  Post's 
own  report  that  Governor  General  Sir 
Paul  Scoon  of  Grenada  appealed  to  his 
Caribbean  neighbors  for  help  in  bring- 
ing the  island  to  normalcy. 

With  the  murder  of  Prime  Minister 
Bishop  and  16  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  house  arrest  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Grenada  ceased  to 
have  a  government.  The  thugs  who 
overthrew  the  Bishop  government  did 
not  attempt  to  style  themselves  as  a 
government,  and  were  able  to  over- 
throw the  legal  government  only  with 
the  complacency  and  possibly  the  co- 
operation of  the  Cuban  "construction 
workers  "—armed  like  troops  and 
which  may  number  the  equivalent  of 
two  battalions^for  whom  the  Post's 
editors  seem  .so  concerned. 

From   the  concluding   paragraph   of 
the  editorial.  I  got  the  impression  that 
the  editors  of  the  Post   were   hoping 
that   the  evacuated   Americans   would 
disclaim    the    need    for    U.S.    involve- 
ment, or  for  a  U.S.  rescue  mission.  But 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Post  was  an 
article  which  most  certainly  vindicated 
the  rescue  mission.  One  of  the  medical 
students  is  quoted  as  saying:    "I  ju.st 
can't   believe  how  well  those  rangers 
came  down  and  saved  us.  "  The  article 
goes    on     to    state:     "Their     reports, 
among  the  first  eyewitness  version  of 
events  since  the  invasion  early  Tues- 
day by  the  United  States  and  several 
Caribbean  allies,  painted  a  tableau  of 
fear,  bloodshed,  and  chaos  among  stu- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  tiny  nation." 
How  .sad  that  the  editorial  could  not 
have  praised  the  lengths  to  which  the 
U.S.    Government     is    willing    to    go 
through  to  .secure  the  .safety  of  its  na- 
tionals, of  the  willingness  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  afford  a.ssi.stance  to  its 
tiny  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
Eait  Caribbean  States.* 


A  .^^HOT   IN   WW.  ARM    FOR 
HOI  SINCi 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 
HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Of    \  i  i  1  :- --"r  NTATIVES 

Thursday.  Oct.,!),  i  J7.  1983 
9  Mr  WYDEN  and  Mr.  GEPHARDT. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  would  like  to 
introduce  a  refined  version  of  a  bill  we 
offered  earlier  this  year  to  help  give 
the  housing  industry  a  much-needed 
shot  in  tlie  arm. 

H.R.  1418,  the  Residential  Mortgage 
Investment  Act  of  1983,  which  we  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Iroduced  in  February,  was  designed  to 
remove  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  reg- 
ulalorv  barriers— erected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  interpreting  the 
ERISA  statute-that  have  discouraged 
private  peiision  funds  from  investing 
more  than  a  miniscule  percentage  of 
their  a.ssets  in  housing  and  mortgage 
securities. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  has  the 
same  goal— and  the  same  effect.  It  dif- 
fers only  to  the  extent  that  it  contains 
fine  tuning  provisions  worked  out 
during  lengthy  consultations  between 
ourselves,  the  National  A.s.sociation  of 
Homebuilders  and  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  This  new  bill  represents 
a  consensus  agreement  between  those 
groups  and  ourselves  as  to  how  we  can 
attain  our  common  goal— insuring  the 
economic  vitality  of  private  pension 
funds  while  identifying  a  new,  impor- 
tant source  of  capital  for  the  capital- 
starved  housing  industry. 

Our  bill  represents  good  policy  on  all 
fronts. 

It  is  cost  effective.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment-or  the  taxpayers-1  single  cent. 
Instead,  it  represents  a  marketplace 
solution  to  the  needs  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  industries.  That  is 
whv  we  are  calling  it  the  no-cost,  no- 
subsidy  housing  bill,  just  as  we  called 
our  earlier  bill. 

Our  bill  also  is  fair.  It  would  not  give 
preferential  treatment  to  residential 
mortgages  as  an  investment  option  for 
private  pension  funds.  It  simply  would 
place  those  mortgages  on  an  even  foot- 
ing with  other  investment  opportuni- 
ties by  removing  regulatory  barriers 
that  have  resulted  in  their  being  treat- 
ed as  second-class  investments— de- 
spite compelling  evidence  that  residen- 
tial mortgages  are  a  better  investment 
than  some  blue  chip  stocks  and  Treas- 
ury bills. 

Finally,  our  bill  protects  the  integri- 
ty of  private  pension  funds.  By  retain- 
ing the  prudent  man  rule,  it  insures 
that  investments  in  residential  mort- 
gages will  be  made  under  the  same  tra- 
ditional and  conservative  standards 
that  followed  for  all  pension  fund  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
believe  that  our  bill  will  resolve  all  the 
problems  of  the  housing  industry.  But 
we  do  think  it  will  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant new  infusion  of  mortgage  capital 
into  the  housing  tnarketplace.  and 
that  this  new  source  of  capital  will 
have  a  downward  impact  on  mortgage 
interest  rates— an  important  accom- 
plishment for  the  housing  industry 
and  consumers  alike. 

We  also  think  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  us  on  this 
matter.  Some  150  of  our  colleagues 
have  signed  on  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  we  introduced  earlier  this  year,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Wright.  A  similar  bill  we 
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introduced  during  the  97th  Congress 
also  gained  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  tiie 
new.  consensus  version  of  our  no-cost, 
no-subsidy  housing  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion will  benefit  the  housing  industry, 
consumers  and  private  pension  funds 
alike,  and  we  urge  our  colleagues'  full 
support. 

The  bill  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis follow: 

H.R. 4243 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residential 
Mortgage  Investment  Act  of  1983" 

SK( 


AMKMIMKVT  OK  THK  KMI'I.dVEE  RETIRE- 
MKNT  1N(  HMK  SKI  I  RIT^   ACT  OK  1974. 

Section  408  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  <29  U.S.C. 
1108)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  In  GENERAL-The  prohibitions  pro- 
vided in  Section  406(a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  following  transactions; 

(A)  Any  qualified  mortgage  transaction 
engaged  in  by  a  plan  if  the  transaction  re- 
ceived the  prior  approval  of  an  independent 
fiduciary. 

(B)  The  purchase,  retention,  sale,  ex- 
change, or  transfer  of  any  interest  in  a  resi- 
dential mortgage  loan  if  the  loan  is  eligible 
for  purchase  by  or  if  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  the  loan  is  guaranteed  or 
insured  bv  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  or  any  other  Federal  or 
Slate  agency. 

■■(C)  The  acquistion.  purchase,  retention, 
sale,  exchange,  or  transfer  by  a  plan  of  any 
residential  mortgage-backed  security,  or  a 
participation  in  the  security,  if  the  security 
or  participation  bears  one  of  the  three  high- 
est ratings  of  a  nationally  recognized  rating 
service. 

"(2)  Definitions-For  purposes  of  this 

subsection—  ,.  .     • 

"(A)  The  term  independent  fiduciary 
means  a  fiduciary  who— 

(i)  is  an  individual  or  organization  with 
expertise  and  experience  in  advising  inves- 
tors regarding  tran.saclions  similar  to  the 
transactions  which  the  plan  desires  to  make 
and  to  the  transactions  described  in  this 
subsection;  and 

(ii)  acknowledges  in  writing  to  the  plan 
that  it  will  make  decisions  with  respect  to 
transactions  described  in  this  subsection  for 
which  the  individual  or  organization  is 
acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  fiduciary  of  the 

plan.  , 

"(ill)  as  to  a  particular  transaction,  is  not 
a  party-in-interest  other  than  in  its  capacity 
as  a  fiduciary  of  the  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion. .  ,. 
■(B)  The  term  mortgage  investment  pool 
means  an  aggregation  of  residential  mort- 
gage loans,  originated  by  one  or  more  lend- 
ers, that  is  established  by  a  plan  or  lender, 
or  transferred  to  a  trustee,  to  create  a  resi- 
dential mortgage-backed  security. 

(C)  The  term  origination'  means  carry- 
ing out  the  process  by  which  financing  is  ob- 
tained for  residential  dwellings. 

(D)  The  term  participation'  means  an 
ownership  interest  in  a  residential  mortgage 
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loan,  morlKage  inveslment  pool,  or  residen- 
tial mortRagebacked  security,  which  is  held 
in  common  with  another  person  or  legal 
entity. 

"(E)  The  term  qualified  mortgage  trans- 
action' means— 

■■(i)  the  issuance  of  a  residential  mortgage 
financing  commitment  by  a  plan; 

"(ii)  the  receipt  of  a  fee  by  a  plan  in  ex- 
change for  issuing  a  residential  mortgage  fi- 
nancing commitment; 

"(iii)  the  origination,  acquisition,  pur 
chase,  retention,  sale,  exchange,  or  transfer 
by  a  plan  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  or  a 
participation  in  the  loan  (regardle.ss  of 
whether  the  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  a 
residential  mortgage  financing  commit- 
ment); 

"(iv)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  transfer  by  a 
plan  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  or  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  loan  (regardless  of  whether 
the  action  occurred  before  or  after  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  loan); 

"(V)  the  servicing  or  contracting  for  servic- 
ing of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  (regard- 
less of  whether  the  residential  mortgage 
loan  is  part  of  a  mortgage  investment  pool 
or  a  mortgage-backed  security)  by  a  plan  for 
reasonable  compensation,  including  collect- 
ing mortgage  payments,  assuring  that  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  for  the  residential 
dwelling  units  are  paid,  making  decisions  re- 
lating to  foreclosures,  and  executing  foreclo- 
sures; 

"(vi)  the  acquisition,  purchase,  retention, 
sale,  exchange,  or  transfer,  or  the  issuance 
of  a  commitment  to  purchase  or  sell,  an  in- 
terest or  participation  in  a  mortgage  invest- 
ment pool  or  a  residential  mortgage-backed 
security;  or 

"(vii)  the  formation  and  operation  by  a 
plan  of  a  mortgage  investment  pool. 

"(Pi  The  term  residential  dwelling'  means 
a  structure  designed  for  r«'sidential  use  by 
one  or  more  families  including  — 

"(i)  a  detached  house: 

"(ill  a  townhouse; 

"(iii)  a  manufactured  house  (regardle.ss  of 
whether  the  house  is  considered  real  or  per- 
sonal property  under  State  law); 

"(iv>  a  condominium  unit; 

"(v)  a  unit  in  a  housing  cooperative; 

"(vi)  a  unit  in  a  multiunit  subdivision 
(planned  unit  development)  which  is  subject 
to  recorded  documents  which  limit  the  use 
of  the  unit  to  residential  purposes  for  main- 
tenance and  facilities;  and 

"(vii)  a  structure  consisting  of  two  or  more 
residential  dwelling  units. 

"(G)  The  term  residential  mortgage  fi- 
nancing commitment'  means  a  contractual 
obligation  or  option  to  originate,  acquire, 
purchase,  retain  sell,  exchange,  or  transfer 
a  residential  mortgage  loan,  mortgage  in- 
vestment pool  or  a  participation  in  the  pool, 
which  must  be  satisfied  or  may  be  exercised 
by  a  plan  or  a  trust  or  other  entity  designed 
to  facilitate  such  actions  by  a  plan. 

"(H)  The  term  residential  mortgage  loan' 
means  a  loan  secured  by— 

"(i)  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  resi- 
dential properly  held  in  fee  simple  absolute 
title  as  security  for  payment  of  a  debt; 

"(ii)  the  pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a  term 
of  at  least  99  years; 

"(iii)  the  pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a  term 
extending  at  least  10  years  beyond  the  term 
of  the  mortgage;  or 

"(iv)  a  leasehold  wherein  fee  simple,  abso- 
lute title  vests  in  the  borrower  by  operation 
of  law;  or 

"(v)  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  secured 
by  a  condominium  unit;  or 

"(vi)  a  loan  secured  by  a  share  or  shares  in 
a  residential  cooperative. 


EXrtiNblONi  Ob  REMARKS 

(I)(i)    The    term     residential    niuiifias. 
backed  security'  means— 

"(I)  any  interest  in  a  mortgage  Investment 
pool  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (ii);  or 

"(ID  any  interest  in  a  loan  which  is  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  investment  pool  or  resi- 
dential mortgage-backed  security  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (ii);  or 

"(III)  any  interest  in  a  debt  instrument 
collaterized  by  the  cash  flow  from  a  mort- 
gage investment  pool  or  residential  mort- 
gage-backed security. 

"■(ii)  a  mortgage  investment  pool  or  loan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  clau.se  if  the 
mortgage  investment  pool  or  loan— 

"(I)  is  held  in  trust  or  under  an  agreement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  security  holders:  and 

"(ID  is  secured  solely  by.  or  represents 
solely  interests  in,  residential  mortgage 
loans,  property  which  was  used  to  secure 
residential  mortgage  loans  and  has  been  ac- 
quired by  foreclosure,  or  undistributed 
cash.". 

"(3)  No  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
promulgated  which  implements,  interprets 
or  limits  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  no  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  shall  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  sections  406  or  408  which  imple- 
ments, interprets  or  limits  the  term  "reason- 
able rate  of  interest  "  with  respect  to  a  quali- 
fied mortgage  transaction." 

SK«      I    AMKSDMKVT  OK  THK  INTKRN.\I.  KKVKMK 
(  (ll)K  OK  19.->4 

(a)  Exemption— Subsection  (c)  of  Section 
4975  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  prohibited  transactions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Exemption  kor  certain  mortgage 
TRANSACTIONS.— The  prohibitions  provided 
in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
following  transactions: 

"(A)  Any  qualified  mortgage  tran.saction 
engaged  in  by  a  plan  if  the  transaction  re- 
ceived the  prior  approval  of  an  independent 
fiduciary. 

"(B)  The  purchase,  retention,  sale,  ex- 
change, or  transfer  by  a  plan  of  any  interest 
in  a  residential  mortgage  loan  if  the  loan  is 
eligible  for  purchase  by  or  if  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  loan  is  guaran- 
teed or  insured  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  A.ssociation.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Government  Nation- 
al Mortgage  A.ssociation.  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency. 

"(C)  The  acquisition,  purchase,  retention, 
sale,  exchange,  or  transfer  by  a  plan  of  any 
residential  mortgage-backed  security,  or  a 
participation  in  the  security,  if  the  security 
or  participation  bears  one  of  the  three  high- 
est ratings  of  a  nationally  recognized  rating 
service.". 

(b)  Definitions —Subsection  (e)  of  Sec- 
tion 4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  a(  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  Independent  fiduciary.- For  pur- 
poses of  sub.section  (c)(4).  the  term  inde- 
pendent fiduciary'  means  a  fiduciary  who— 

"(A)  is  an  individual  or  organization  with 
experti.se  and  experience  in  advising  inves- 
tors regarding  transactions  similar  to  the 
transactions  which  the  plan  desires  to  make 
and  to  the  transactions  de.scribed  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(4i:  and 

"'(B)  acknowledges  in  writing  to  the  plan 
that  it  will  make  decisions  with  resp>ect  to 
transactions  under  subsection  (c)(4)  for 
which    the    individual    or    organization    is 
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acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  fiduciary  of  the 
plan. 

"(C)  as  to  a  particular  transaction,  is  not  a 
party-ininterest  other  than  m  its  capacity 
as  a  fiduciary  of  the  plan  under  subsection 
(c)(4). 

"(U)  Mortgage  investment  pool.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)(4)  the  term 
mortgage  investment  pool'  means  an  aggre- 
gation of  residential  mortgage  loans,  origi- 
nated by  one  or  more  lenders,  that  is  estab- 
lished by  a  plan  or  lender,  or  transferred  to 
a  trustee,  to  create  a  residential  mortgage- 
backed  security. 

"(12)  Origination.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c)(4).  the  term  origination'  means 
carrying  out  the  process  by  which  financing 
is  obtained  for  residential  dwellings. 

"( 13)  Participation.  — For  purpo.ses  of  sub- 
section (c)(4).  the  term  participation'  means 
an  ownership  interest  in  a  residential  mort- 
gage loan,  mortgage  investment  pool,  or  res- 
idential mortgage-backed  security,  which  is 
held  in  common  with  another  person. 

"(14)  Qualified  mortgage  transaction.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (ci(4).  the  term 
"qualified  mortgage  transaction'  means— 

"(A)  the  i.ssuance  of  a  residential  mort- 
gage financing  commitment  by  a  plan: 

"(B)  the  receipt  of  a  fee  by  a  plan  in  ex- 
change for  issuing  a  residential  mortgage  fi- 
nancing commitment; 

"(C)  the  origination,  acquisition,  pur- 
chase, retention,  -sale,  exchange,  or  transfer 
by  a  plan  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  or 
participation  in  the  loan  (regardless  of 
whether  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  a  resi- 
dential mortgage  financing  commitment): 

"(D)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  transfer  by  a 
plan  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  or  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  loan  (regardle.ss  of  whether 
the  action  occurred  before  or  after  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  loan): 

"(E)  the  .servicing  or  contracting  for  serv- 
icing of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  (regard- 
less of  whether  the  residential  mortgage 
loan  is  part  of  a  mortgage  investment  pool 
or  a  mortgage-backed  .security)  by  a  plan  for 
reasonable  compensation,  including  collect- 
ing mortgage  payments,  assuring  that  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  for  the  residential 
dwelling  units  are  paid,  making  decisions  re- 
lating to  foreclosures,  and  executing  foreclo- 
sures: 

"(F)  the  acquisition,  purchase,  retention, 
sale,  exchange,  or  transfer,  or  the  issuance 
of  a  commitment  to  purchase  or  sell,  an  in- 
terest or  participation  in  a  mortgage  invest- 
ment pool  or  a  residential  mortgage-backed 
security;  or 

"'(G)  the  formation  and  operation  by  a 
plan  of  a  mortgage  investment  pool. 

"(15)  Residential  dwelling.- For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)(4).  the  term  residen- 
tial dwelling"  means  a  structure  designed  for 
residential  use  by  one  or  more  families  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  a  detached  house; 

"(B)  a  townhouse: 

"(C)  a  manufactured  house  (regardless  of 
whether  the  house  is  considered  real  or  per- 
sonal property  under  State  law): 

"(D)  a  condominium  unit: 

"(E)  a  unit  m  a  housing  cooperative: 

"(F)  a  unit  in  a  multiunit  subdivision 
(planned  unit  development)  which  is  subject 
to  recorded  documents  whicti  limit  the  use 
of  the  unit  to  residential  purposes  and  pro- 
vide for  maintenance  and  facilities;  and 

"(G)  a  structure  consisting  of  two  or  more 
residential  dwelling  units. 

"(16)  Residential  mortgage  financing 
commitment.  -For  purposes  of  subsection 
(c)(4),    the    term     residential    mortgage    fi- 
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nancing  commitment'  menas  a  contractual 
obligation  or  option  to  originate,  acquire. 
piircha-sf.  retain,  sell,  exchange,  or  transfer 
a  residential  mortgage  loan,  mortgage  in- 
vestmfni  pool  or  a  participation  in  the  loan. 
whirti  mu.st  be  satisfied  or  may  be  exercised 
by  a  plan  or  a  trust  or  other  entity  designed 
to  facilitate  such  actions  by  a  plan 

■■(17)  Residential  mortc^ge  loan.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)<4).  the  term  resi- 
dential mortgage  loan^  means  a  loan  secured 
by- 

■■(A)  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  resi- 
dential property  held  in  fee  simple  absolute 
title  as  a  security  for  payment  of  a  debt; 

■■(B)  the  pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a  term 
of  at  least  99  years: 

■■(C)  the  pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a  term 
extending  at  least  10  years  beyond  the  term 
of  the  mortgage: 

"(D)  a  leasehold  where  fee  simple,  ab.so- 
lute  title  vests  in  the  borrower  by  operation 
of  law; 

"(E)  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  secured 
by  a  condominium  unit:  or 

"(F)  a  loan  secured  by  a  share  or  shares  in 
a  residential  cooperative. 

■•(18)  Residential  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rity.— 

"(A)  In  general —For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(4).  the  term  "residential  mortgage- 
backed  security'  means— 

"(i)  any  interest  in  a  mortgage  investment 
pool  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (B);  or 
••(ii)  any  interest  in  a  loan  which— 
••(D  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  investment 
pool  or  residential  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ty; 

"(ID  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

•"(III)  any  interest  in  a  debt  instrument 
collaterized  by  the  cash  flow  from  a  mort- 
gage investment  pool  or  residential  mort- 
gage-backed security. 

"(B)  Re<juirements.  A  mortgage  invest- 
ment pool  or  loan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  .subparagraph  if  the  mortgage  invest- 
ment pool  or  loan— 

••(i)  is  held  in  trust  or  under  an  agreement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  security  holders;  and 
•■(ii)   is  secured   solely   by.   or   represents 
solely  interests  in— 
"(I)  residential  mortgage  loans; 
"(ID  property  which  was  used  to  .secure 
residential  mortgage  loans  and  has  been  ac- 
quired by  foreclosure:  or 
•■(III)  undistributed  cash.', 
(c)   Regulations.— Subsection  (f)  of  Sec- 
tion 4975  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•■(6)  Regulations.— No  rule,  regulation  or 
order  shall  be  promulgated  which  imple- 
ments, interprets  or  limits  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  or  of  para- 
graphs (10)  through  (18)  of  subsection  (e) 
and  no  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Section  which 
implements,  interprets  or  limits  the  term 
reasonable  rate  of  interest'  with  respect  to 
a  qualified  mortgage  transaction." 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  limiting  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  interpretation  or  construction  of  the 
provi-sions  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended,  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Description  of  S,  —  a  bill  to  Amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Permit  the  Investment 
BY  Employee  Benefit  Plans  in  Residen- 
tial Mortgages 

The  purpose  of  S.  —  is  to  remove  unneces- 
sary and  artificial  barriers  which  discourage 
employee  benefit  plan  trustees  from  invest- 
ing in  the  residential  mortgage  market.  The 
bill  contains  four  sections.  Section  One  is 
the  title.  Section  Two  is  an  amendment  to 
ERISA  exempting  certain  residential  mort- 
gage transactions  from  the  prohibited  trans- 
action provisions  of  ERISA.  Section  three  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  exempting  certain  residential 
mortgage  investments  from  the  prohibited 
transaction  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  Sec- 
tion Four  makes  clear  that  this  exemption 
is  in  addition  to  any  other  exemption  set 
forth  in  section  408  of  the  statute. 

Section  Two  amends  ERISA  section  408 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection.  New 
subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  prohibited 
transaction  provisions  found  in  section 
406(a)  of  ERISA,  will  not  apply  to  certain 
mortgage  transactions  engaged  in  by  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  provided  certain  condi- 
tions are  met. 

exempt  mortgage  transactions 
The  bill  exempts  three  general  classes  of 
mortgage  transactions.  First,  it  exempts  a 
.specially  defined  category  of  qualified  mort- 
gage transactions  if  the  transactions  receive 
the  prior  approval  of  an  independent  fiduci- 
ary. Second,  it  exempts  transactions  involv- 
ing residential  mortgage  loans  if  the  loans 
are  backed  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation.  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  any  Federal  or 
State  agency.  Last,  transactions  involving 
residential  mortgage-backed  securities  or 
participations  in  such  .securities  are  exempt 
if  the  security  or  participation  bears  one  of 
the  three  highest  ratings  of  a  nationally 
recognized  rating  service. 

definitions 
A    qualified  mortgage  transaction'^  is  de- 
fined to  include  the  following  transactions; 

(1)  The  issuance  of  residential  mortgage 
financing  commitments  by  a  plan. 

(2)  The  receipt  of  a  fee  by  a  plan  in  ex- 
change for  issuing  a  commitment. 

(3)  The  origination,  acquisition,  purchase, 
retention,  sale,  exchange  or  transfer  of  a 
residential  mortgage  loan  or  of  a  participa- 
tion interest  in  such  a  loan. 

(4)  The  sale,  exchange  or  transfer  of  a  res- 
idential mortgage  loan  or  of  a  participation 
interest  in  such  a  loan  regardless  of  whether 
the  transaction  occurred  before  or  after  the 
maturity  date  of  the  loan. 

(5)  The  servicing  (or  contracting  for  serv- 
icing) of  a  residential  mortgage  loan 
(whether  or  not  the  loan  is  part  of  a  mort 
gage  investment  pool  or  a  mortgage-backed 
security)  by  a  plan  for  reasonable  compen- 
sation. Such  servicing  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  collecting  mortgage  payments,  as- 
suring that  taxes  and  insurance  premiums 
for  a  dwelling  unit  are  paid,  making  deci 
sions  concerning  foreclosures  and  actually 
executing  foreclosures. 

(6)  The  acquisition,  purchase,  retention, 
sale,  exchange,  transfer,  or  the  issuance  of  a 
commitment  to  purchase  or  sell  an  interest 
in  a  mortgage  investment  pool  or  a  residen- 
tial mortgage-backed  security. 

(7)  The  formation  and  operation  by  a  plan 
of  a  mortgage  investment  pool. 
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The  term  independent  fiduciary"  is  de- 
fined in  the  bill  as  an  individual  or  an  orga- 
nization that  is  advising  investors  concern- 
ing mortgage  investments  and  acknowledges 
in  writing  that  it  wil  be  a  fiduciary  with  re- 
spect to  such  mortgage  investment  transac- 
tions. As  to  any  particular  transaction,  an 
independent  fiduciary  may  not  be  a  party- 
in-interest  other  than  in  ils  capacity  as  a  fi- 
duciary. 

A  "residential  mortgage  loan"  (herein- 
after "loan")  is  any  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  on  a  residence  in  fee  simple:  the 
pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a  term  of  at  least 
99  years;  the  pledge  of  a  leasehold  with  a 
term  extending  at  least  10  years  beyond  the 
term  of  the  mortgage;  a  leasehold  for  which 
absolute  title  vests  in  the  borrower  by  oper- 
ation of  law:  a  mortgage  secured  by  a  condo- 
minium unit;  or  a  loan  secured  by  a  share  in 
a  residential  cooperative. 

A  mortgage  investment  pool"  (herein- 
after pool  ■)  IS  defined  as  an  aggregation  of 
loans  originated  by  one  or  more  lenders, 
that  is  put  together  by  a  plan  or  a  lender,  or 
transferred  to  a  trustee,  to  create  a  residen- 
tial mortgage-backed  security. 

A  residential  mortgage-backed  security" 
(hereinafter  mortgage-backed  security"")  is 
defined  as  an  interest  in  a  pool,  a  loan  se- 
cured by  a  pool  or  mortgage  backed  security 
if  the  pool  or  loan  is  held  in  trust  under  an 
agreement  for  the  benefit  of  the  security 
holders  and  is  secured  by  or  represents 
solely  interests  in.  loans,  property  which 
had  secured  the  loans  and  has  been  ac- 
quired by  foreclosure,  and  undistributed 
cash.  A  residential  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ty also  includes  any  interest  in  a  debt  in- 
strument collateralized  by  the  cash  flow 
from  a  pool  or  a  mortgage-backed  security. 
A  "residential  dwelling "  is  described  as 
any  structure  designed  for  residential  use  by 
one  or  more  families  and  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  a  detached  house,  a  townhouse.  a 
manufactured  house,  a  condominium  unit,  a 
unit  in  a  housing  cooperative,  a  unit  in  a 
planned  unit  development  and  any  struc 
ture  having  two  or  more  residential  dwelling 
units. 

A  "commitment"'  means  a  contractural  ob- 
ligation by  the  plan  or  an  option  to  origi- 
nate, acquire,  purchase,  retain,  sell,  ex- 
change or  transfer  a  loan,  pool  or  a  partici- 
pation interest  in  such  pool. 

A  participation  ■  is  an  ownership  interest 
in  a  loan.  pool,  or  mortgage-backed  security, 
the  ownership  of  which  is  held  in  common 
with  others. 

"Origination"  is  defined  as  carrying  out 
the  process  by  which  financing  is  obtained 
for  purchasers  of  residential  dwellings.* 


WHO  ARE  THE     CONCERNED 
SCIENTISTS"? 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr  Speaker, 
journalists  anci  opponents  of  nuclear 
power  are  wont  to  cite  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  as  their  principal 
authority  in  making  statements  or 
writing  articles  in  opposition  to  nucle- 
ar power,  specifically  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 
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The  Skeptical  Eye"  column  in  the 
November  1983,  issue  of  Discover  pur- 
sues the  question  of  who  the  UCS 
really  are.  and  for  whom  they  really 
speak.  I  commend  this  to  my  col- 
leagues, because  I  believe  they  will 
find  it  both  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing—and I  hope  it  will  offer  a  slightly 
different  perspective  on  the  pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  this 
group. 

Concerned  Scientists? 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  To 
those  who  follow  the  news,  the  name  con- 
jures up  an  image  of  masses  of  scientists,  all 
lookmg  concerned  about  nuclear  energy. 
Indeed,  few  reporters  complete  their  stories 
about  the  problems  or  progress  of  nuclear 
power  plants  without  soliciting  comments 
from  the  UCS.  As  a  result,  though  the  orga- 
nization is  also  actively  crusading  against 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  has  become  best 
known  for  its  widely  quoted  views  about  nu- 
clear power.  Boiled  down,  the  message  con- 
veyed by  the  UCS  is  clear:  nuclear  plants 
are  inherently  unsafe,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
made  safe,  they  should  be  shut  down  before 
a  disaster  occurs. 

That  viewpoint.  suppo.sedly  supported  by 
a  large  number  of  scientists,  has  had  a  pow 
erful  impact  on  public  opinion  and  on  the 
future  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry.  But 
what  the  public,  and  apparently  most  of  the 
press,  does  not  know  is  that  the  UCS  repre- 
sents neither  science  nor  most  .scientists. 

Although  five  of  the  nine  members  of  its 
board  of  directors  are  scientists,  the  direc- 
tors have  little  to  do  with  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations and  nuclear  energy  pronounce- 
ments of  the  UCS.  These  are  left  to  the 
energy  staff,  which  consists  of  two  lawyers, 
two  non-scientist  researchers,  a  policy  ana- 
lyst, two  scientists,  and  a  Navy-trained  nu- 
clear engineer. 

It  is  the  engineer.  Robert  Pollard,  a 
former  project  manager  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC).  who  most 
influences  the  UCS  on  nuclear  safety  i.ssues. 
Pollard,  who  left  the  federal  agency  when 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  its  enforcement 
of  nuclear  plant  regulations.  feeLs  that  he 
has  an  important  mission—  to  keep  showing 
the  public  that  they're  not  being  protected 
in  the  way  the  Industry  and  the  NRC  claim 
they  are."  That  is  an  admirable  goal.  But  in 
trying  to  achieve  it.  Pollard  has  become  a 
little  overzealous.  He  thinks  that  not  a 
single  nuclear  powerplant  In  the  coun'ry 
meets  NRC  standards,  and  since  none  can. 
they  should  all  be  shut  down. 

Furthermore.  Pollard  considers  nuclear 
plants  to  be  more  deadly  then  other  power 
sources.  He  concedes  that  a  major  dam  fail 
ure.  for  example,  could  kill  a.s  many  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  in  minutes.  Still, 
he  .says,  it's  not  going  to  fundamentally 
alter  the  human  race.  "  as  he  believes  nucle- 
ar power  accidents— and  the  con.sequent  re- 
lease of  radiation— eventually  could.  It  is 
this  view  that  Is  conveyed  by  the  press  to 
the  public  as  the  voice  of  .science. 

In  fact,  despite  the  UCS's  claim  to  some 
100.000  members,  or  sponsors,  as  it  calls 
them,  it  is  far  from  the  voice  of  science.  Its 
spon-sors  are  people  who  have  read  the  UCS 
mail  solicitations  and  contributed  an  aver- 
age of  $17  each  to  support  the  cause.  How 
are  they  recruited?  We  trade  mailing  lists, 
just  like  everyone  else.  "  says  Howard  Ris. 
the  UCS  deputy  director.  But  how  many  of 
the  members  are  scientists?  Not  only  does 
the  UCS  not  know,  but  in  1981  it  refused  to 
cooperate    when    two    political    scientists 
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Slanli'j  Kuinman  ol  t^inun  cuiuti'  ^"la 
Robert  Lichter  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity-asked to  poll  UCS  sponsors  to  de- 
termine their  scientific  backgrounds. 

That  attempt  was  part  of  a  larger  study 
Rothman  and  Lichter  conducted.  They  re- 
ported in  the  September  8  issue  of  Nature 
that,  of  741  scientists  they  picked  at  random 
(from  names  listed  in  American  Men  and 
Women  of  Science)  and  queried.  53  per  cent 
believed  that  the  country  should  proceed 
rapidly  with  nuclear  energy.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  urged  moving  ahead,  but  slowly. 
Among  energy  experts  (which  included  163 
from  the  random  sample  and  195  chosen 
specifically  from  fields  related  to  energy) 
the  respective  percentages  were  70  and  25. 
In  addition.  68  per  cent  of  the  scientists  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  energy  experts  co'isidered 
the  risks  of  nuclear  energy  acceptable. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  criticism  of 
the  UCS  comes  from  a  scientist  who  has 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  group.  Nobel  lau- 
reate Hans  Bet  he.  a  nuclear  physicist  at 
Cornell.  'I  agree  with  everything  they  .say 
about  nuclear  weapons."  he  .says,  but  dis 
agree  with  everything  they  say  about  nucle- 
ar power."  Bethe  thinks  the  UCS  Is  exploit- 
ing fears  of  nuclear  power  and  distorting 
facts  to  support  its  cause.  It  has  to  be 
made  clear  to  the  public."  he  says,  "that  nu- 
clear power  and  nuclear  arms  are  totally  dif- 
ferent things." 

The  fact  remains  that  fear  of  nuclear 
energy  Is  widespread  among  Americans. 
That  is  a  tribute  to  the  public  relations 
skills  of  the  UCS  and  the  gullibility  of  re- 
porters who  accept  its  \iews  as  scientific 
gospel.* 


ISRAEL  BUYS  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
COAL  WHILE  U.S.  COALFIELD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  OROWS 

HON.  MCK  JOE  R.\H.ALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  openly 
criticized  the  Japanese  for  dramatical- 
ly reducing  their  purchases  of  U.S. 
coal  while  increasing  their  purchases 
from  other  exporting  nations. 

I  make  these  criticisms  because  of 
the  large  trade  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  which  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  rather  than  buy  from  an  ally,  the 
Japanese  are  now  investing  in  coal-re- 
lated facilities  in  countries  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  certain  degree 
of  reciprocity  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  trad- 
ing partners,  especially  when  those 
trading  partners  benefit  greatly  from 
their  relationship  with  this  Nation. 

I  make  no  country  exempt,  and  for 
this  reason  must  extend  my  criticism 
to  Israel. 

When  the  Israelis  look  for  coal,  they 
do  not  look  to  the  United  States— the 
largest  and  most  stable  source  of  coal 
in  the  world.  Rather,  the  Israelis  go  to 
South  Africa  and  purchase  coal  pro- 
duced by  slave  labor  from  an  apart- 
heid government. 
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Mr  Speaker.  Israel  is  the  beneficiary 
of  approximately  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
foreign-aid  package  receiving  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  grants  and  loans 
from  our  Government.  In  effect.  U.S. 
citizens  and  businesses  are  paying 
taxes  which  support  Israel's  military 
and  economy.  Yet.  those  taxpayers  in 
southern  West  Virginia  and  through- 
out the  Appalachian  coalfields  are  suf- 
fering from  the  worst  coal  slump  in 
decades  today.  There  is  massive  unem- 
ployment and  misery  in  the  hills  and 
hollows  of  Appalachia  with  about  32 
percent  of  the  coal  labor  work  force 
now  on  the  unemployment  rolls. 

In  1982.  Israel  purchased  700.000 
tons  of  coal  from  South  Africa,  yet 
bought  only  96,495  tons  from  the 
United  States.  This  trend  continues  in 
1983.  Recently,  the  Israeli  Electric 
Corp.  took  delivery  of  South  African 
coal  from  the  160.000-ton  coal-carrier 
Hadera. 

I  would  submit  that  South  Africa 
has  done  very  little  for  Israel.  Mean- 
while. U.S.  .servicemen  have  died  in 
Lebanon  due  to  circumstances  created 
as  a  result  of  the  Israeli  invasion  of 
that  country  last  year.  Furthermore,  it 
is  expected  that  the  U.S. -aid  package 
to  Israel  in  1984  will  be  increased  in 
excess  of  the  $2.5  billion  1983  level  of 
support. 

So  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Israel  consider  these  Lssues  while 
it  buys  coal  from  South  Africa  and 
make  a  determination  of  what  South 
Africa  has  done  for  Israel  and  what 
the  United  States  has  done  for  Israel. 
The  choice  should  br  clear.* 
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BANKRUriCV     IHF  I  AST 
REMAINING  LOOPHOI  P    IN  RCRA 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORID 

OF  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MI  VKS 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  currently  in  litigation  more  than  a 
dozen  RCRA  and  Superfund  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  declare  bankruptcy  rather 
than  clean  up  the  endangerment  he 
has  created.  There  are  several  other 
similar  situations  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  pointless  to  pursue 
litigation.  Who  pays  for  the  cleanup  of 
these  sites?  It  is  not  the  bankrupt's 
estate— that  is  divided  among  the  se- 
cured creditors. 

Assuming  the  site  is  eventually 
cleaned  up.  the  money  will  come  from 
Superfund.  which  is  partly  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  Super- 
fund  cannot  pay  for  more  than  175 
sites— and  there  are  546  sites  on  EPA's 
priority  list.  Thus,  unless  Superfund  is 
reauthorized,  the  taxpayer  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill  for  cleanup.  And  if  no 
money     is    available,    the    hazardous 


.\;i>!c    dump    will    simply    remain    a 
:,ii.k'er  to  public  health. 

Mv  amendment  simply  requires  that 
b.  lore  the  assets  of  a  bankrupts 
estate  can  be  distributed,  the  property 
must  be  decontaminated.  This  is  a  le- 
gitimate. commonsen.se  requirement. 
It  deserves  your  support. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
for  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  2867  as  Reported 
Offered  by  Mr.  Florio 

Page  40.  after  line  21.  insert: 

TREATMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  .  Subtitle  G  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SURVIVAL  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  7011.  (a)  Pending  Actions— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law.  no 
obligation  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  diminished,  discharged,  or  aban- 
doned which  is  the  subject  of  an  action  by 
any  person  under  section  7002  of  this  Act. 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  3008  or 
7003  of  this  Act.  or  by  a  State  (if  such 
action  is  based  on  the  exercise  of  a  State 
regulatory  power  established  to  implement 
a  plan  approved  under  section  4007  of  this 
Act),  while  such  actions  are  pending. 

"(b)  Trust —Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  liquidation  of  property  subject  to  any  of 
the  actions  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  held  in  trust  to  be  u.sed  to  satisfy  any 
judgments  resulting  from  the  actions  re- 
ferred to  in  .subsection  (a)  or  to  satisfy  any 
outstanding  judgment  against  the  property 
owner  for  violations  of  this  Act.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
G  is  amended  by  inserting  "Sec.  7011.  Sur- 
vival of  claims  '  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  7010. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

principle.  The  Caribbean  Conference  re- 
grets that  the  decision  to  invade  was  report- 
edly in  response  to  requests  from  certain 
Caribbean  leaders.  However,  reports  from 
the  CARICOM  Heads  of  Government  meet- 
ing over  the  weekend  had  spoken  of  agree- 
ment on  a  fact-finding  mission  and  a  peace- 
keeping force  and  so  we  are  disturbed  that 
subsequent  developments  have  resulted  in 
additional  violence  and  loss  of  life.  We  feel 
great  concern  for  CARICOM  and  for  the 
future  viability  of  the  integration  move- 
ment which  are  endangered  by  disregard  for 
the  rules  of  unanimity  as  required  by  both 
the  CARICOM  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean  States. 

The  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches 
looks  to  an  early  end  to  the  present  conflict 
leading  to  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
and  for  the  Grenadian  people  to  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  establish  peace  and 
order  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choice  and  not  one  that  is  externally  im- 
posed. 

The  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches 
stands  in  .solidarity  with  the  churches  and 
people  of  Grenada,  assuring  them  of  our 
continued  prayers  and  of  our  readiness  to 
respond  through  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Grenada.  Finally,  the  Caribbean  Conference 
of  Churches  expects  that  the  Churches  will 
be  involved  in  any  initiative  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  crisf  .s.» 
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As  a  representative  of  the  Yonkers 
community.  I  applaud  the  Polish  com- 
munity centers  work  and  am  very 
hopeful  they  will  continue  to  serve  the 
city  of  Yonkers  for  many  years  to 
come.* 


STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY. 
CARIBBEAN  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHURCHES 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

m  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  an  important 
message  from  Rev.  Allan  Kirton,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Caribbean  Con- 
ference of  Churches,  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  The  following  statement 
was  made  on  October  25.  in  response 
to  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada.  The 
religious  leaders  of  the  people  affected 
by  our  Government's  recent  action 
must  be  heard,  even  though  they  dis- 
agree with  the  administrations  por- 
trayal of  the  situation.  The  statement 
follows: 

Statement  From  General  Secretary 
Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches 
(By  Rev.  Allan  Kirton) 
The  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches, 
reaffirming    its    principled    stance    against 
military  intervention  In  the  Caribbean  by 
forces  external  to  the  region,  strongly  de- 
plores the  events  of  the  past  few  hours  lead- 
ing to  this  morning's  invasion  of  Grenada. 
The  fact  of  Caribbean  presence  among  the 
invading    forces   by   no   means   alters   that 


YOVKi-.P.S  POLISH  COMN'UNITY 
CKNTER  CELEBR.-\TES  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
mark.s    the    50th    anniversary    of    the 
Polish  Community  Center,  located  in 
Yonkers.  N.Y. 

Formed  in  1917  as  a  pleasure  club  by 
a  handful  of  men.  it  was  not  until  1933 
that  the.se  men  .saw  the  realization  of 
their  dream  and  their  club  was  trans- 
formed into  a  true  community  center, 
blending  the  American  spirit  with  the 
ancient  Polish  tradition,  serving  as  a 
meeting  place  for  all  w^alks  of  life. 
However,  the  center  has  never  lost  its 
Polish  character,  and  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  Poles  of  the  city. 

Over  the  years,  the  center  has  expe- 
rienced great  change.  Today,  with  its 
fine  catering  service  and  beautiful 
dining  rooms,  the  center  is  the  loca- 
tion of  many  community  events.  It  is 
also  the  home  of  numerous  Polish  or- 
ganizations including:  the  Polish 
Center  Athletic  Association.  the 
Polish  American  Eagle  Soccer  Club, 
and  the  Polish  American  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  the  meeting  place  for  the 
Westchester  Pulaski  Association,  the 
Westchester  Police  Pulaski  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Westchester  Pulaski  Re- 
publican League.  On  Pulaski  day  in 
October  the  center  is  the  location  of  a 
heritage  day  celebration,  which  brings 
together  all  the  Polish  Ainericans  to 
remember  and  celebrate  their  herit- 
age. 


A  SALUTE  TO  REV.  EDWARD 
SMALL 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
signal  honor  to  join  with  the  Starlight 
Baptist  Church  family  and  community 
in  saluting  Rev.  Edward  Small  on  his 
27  years  of  faithful  service  to  that 
great  church  and  the  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area.  Reverend  Small  is  the 
founder  and  pastor  of  Starlight  Bap- 
tist Church  in  East  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Both  church  members  and  commu- 
nity leaders  will  assemble  on  Saturday. 
October  29.  1983  at  Cleveland's  Bond 
Court  Hotel  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dy- 
namic human  being  and  servant  of 
God.  Speaking  from  my  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Reverend  Small  and  on 
behalf  of  all  21st  district  residents,  I 
congratulate  him  and  the  entire  Star- 
light Baptist  Church  congregation  on 
this  joyous  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  individ- 
uals in  the  Cleveland  area  who  have 
made  such  a  profound  impact  on  the 
areas  citizens  and  the  programs  of 
various  institutions  as  Reverend  Small 
has  done.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  and  fountain  of  inspiration 
for  those  persons  who  know  him  per- 
sonally and  for  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  him  through  his  broad- 
cast ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Small  is  a 
man  of  impeccable  ideals.  His  idealism 
is  complimented  by  his  determination 
to  turn  his  dreams  into  reality.  Fur- 
thermore. Reverend  Small  is  a  man 
who  in  his  day  to  day  associations,  ex- 
emplifies the  teachings  of  his  savior. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  in  honor  of 
Reverend  Small.  I  paused  to  think 
about  what,  exactly,  has  made  him 
such  a  exceptional  human  being.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answering  that  question.  I 
have  to  point  to  the  strength  of  Rever- 
end Smalls  character  and  his  determi- 
nation to  overcome  adversity.  These 
two  characteristics  have  sustained 
Reverend  Small  through  many  of 
life's  trials  and  tribulations. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  those  experiences  and 
achievements  of  Reverend  Small  with 
mv  colleagues. 

A  native  of  Sawyerville.  Ala..  Rever- 
end Small  knew  the  meaning  of  adver- 
sitv  at  an  early  age.  Born  one  of  11 
children  to  a  poor  black  family  in 
rural  and  .segregated  Alabama.  Rever- 
end Small  sacrificed  what  many  Amer- 
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icans  take  for  granted  today,  an  educa- 
tion, to  support  hi.s  family  At  the  age 
of  14.  Mr.  Speaker.  R.-'. 'Tri!!!  .SrnaK 
left  .school  to  work  in  Mir  li.iiL-  ir; 
order  that  hi.s  famil.v  could  eat  ami 
keep  a  roof  over  their  head.s  He  did  .so 
out  of  nece.ssity.  However,  thr  ini  tssl- 
ty  and  desire  for  an  education  .-.tayed 
witti  him 

.After  'AorkiiiK  mHii\  years  in  the 
fielcl.s  oi  .-Mabama  and  in  dangerous 
coal  mines,  Reverend  Small  migrated 
to  Detroit  with  his  new  bride.  Theresa 
Turner,  and  ti.N  i:i:ii:;\  After  several 
other  md'.es.  ';:>  ;,imily  settled  in 
Clevfland 

Mr  Speaker.  1  have  to  interject  at 
this  point,  that  move  was  both  benefi- 
cial tci  ihr  Small  fam,!!'.'  and  to  Cleve- 
land "Itir  .Sniiti!  'aim;.  niTiiini-  a  vital 
part  (if  t  h''  ronimuni' '.  :i;ii!  Rt-verend 
Small  a.s.sume(l  :i  pn^nMii.  Aith  the 
Jones  and  LauKhlin  Siicl  Co.  where  he 
wa-s  employed  ttiruvrr  15  years. 

nuriiu:  hi  !tniir>  uf  employment 
with  that  ronipan.v  Reverend  Small 
found  time  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  the  GED  certificate.  With 
the  receipt  of  his  GED  certificate, 
Reverend  Small  attained  a  goal  that 
he  had  >  i  tor  himself  many  years 
before. 

However  Mr  .Spf  ,ik>r.  there  was  an- 
ottier  mi.s.sioti  a'A.ii'ini'  Reverend 
Small    riiat  wius  t  he  mini.^i  ry. 

In  \9:VA,  wtiile  ;us.sociated  with  Calva- 
rv  Hill  Baptist  Church.  Reverend 
Small  r-  < ,  ivni  ius  call  to  the  ministry. 
In  January.  1956.  Reverend  Small 
founded  the  Starlight  Baptist  Church 
with  10  members. 

Dili  largely  to  his  faith  and  dedica- 
tion. Reverend  Small's  congregation 
expandeil  and  moved  to  two  locations 
before  locating  at  its  present  site  in 
east  Cleveland.  Today,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Starlight  Baptist  Church 
amounts  to  more  than  3,000  individ- 
uals. 

During  the  time  of  the  church's 
growth.  Reverend  Small  actively  pur- 
sued his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  at 
tended  extension  classes  at  the  Ash- 
land College  and  completed  a  2-year 
course  in  pastoral  psychology  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Through  his  studies,  religious  con- 
victions and  personal  experiences. 
Reverend  Small  has  been  able  to  assist 
his  church  congregation  and  other 
segments  of  the  community.  During 
the  height  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
and  particularly  the  riots  in  the  Cleve- 
land area.  Reverend  Small  emerged  as 
the  voice  of  reason  and  calm.  An  advo- 
cate of  nonviolence.  Reverend  Small 
helped  to  restore  calm  to  the  city 
streets  in  Cleveland  and  hope  to  those 
in  despair.  He  also  returned  to  his 
native  State.  Alabama,  to  aid  in  the 
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civil  rights  struggle  in  I  tie  1960s.  His 
message  there  was  one  of  nonviolence. 

.And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend 
Small  is  a  man  of  peace,  a  man  of 
tiopc  and  most  importantly  a  man  of 
(iod.  For  his  work,  he  has  earned  re- 
spect and  power  in  the  religious  com- 
munity. He  is  the  moderator  of  the 
Union  District  Missionary  Association 
and  has  served  as  the  vice  moderator 
for  the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Within  the  Starlight  Baptist 
Church,  Reverend  Small  was  the  cata- 
lyst for  the  creation  of  the  church's 
credit  union  and  has  formed  several 
unique  ministries  to  serve  not  only  his 
congregation  but  also  the  community. 

Reverend  Small  is  an  asset  to  the 
church,  those  of  us  who  know  him  and 
to  the  entire  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area.  He  has  made  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  countless 
people. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  saluting 
Reverend  Edward  Small  on  '27  years  of 
tireless  .service  to  the  Starlight  Baptist 
Church  and  the  community. • 
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HON.  C.4RDISS  COLLINS 

■  t  i;  1  IN'  •!  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  27.  1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  3  days,  two  events  in  global  affairs 
have  placed  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  a 
precarious  position:  the  bombing  in 
Beirut  and  the  takeover  in  Grenada. 

LEBANON 

On  Sunday,  October  23,  1983,  a 
bomb  exploded  in  the  U.S.  military 
base  in  Beirut  airport  killing  over  215 
U.S.  marines.  The  incident  marked  one 
of  the  bloodiest  days  in  marine  histo- 
ry, surpassing  the  month  long  Tet  of- 
fensive in  Vietnam  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  lone  assailant,  who  was  driving 
a  truck  loaded  with  explosives, 
crashed  through  a  lightly  guarded  se- 
curity post  and  smashed  into  marine 
sleeping  quarters  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  The  troops  were  sent  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  Beirut  on  a 
peacekeeping  mission. 

This  ruthless  and  senseless  event 
brings  to  mind  the  date  of  September 
30,  1982,  when  the  United  States  suf- 
fered its  first  military  casualty  in  Leb- 
anon as  one  marine  died  and  three 
were  wounded  when  a  bomb  exploded 
near  Beirut  airport.  Since  that  time, 
and  over  200  lives  later,  the  United 
States  has  committed  itself  to  attain- 
ing and  keeping  a  Mideast  peace.  It  is 
a  painful  price  we  are  paying  to  keep  a 
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peace  which  has  been  tentative  at 
best. 

I  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  advocate  of  a  prudent  military 
policy  when  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  lies  in  the  balance. 

Toward  that  end.  I  supported  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  bill  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  or 
withdraw  the  military  troops  by  the 
end  of  November  under  penalty  of 
fund  termination.  This  substitute, 
unlike  the  bill  which  was  adopted, 
would  have  given  the  United  States 
more  flexibility  in  determining  differ- 
ent .scenarios  should  extraneous  and 
unforeseen  circumstances  arise. 

Now  is  the  time  to  draw  the  line:  We 
must  sever  the  military  ties  with  Leba- 
non or  risk  an  uncertain  and  bloody 
future.  It  is  not  worth  the  human  lives 
we  have  lost  trying  to  preserve  the 
symbolism  of  peace  we  initially  went 
into  Lebanon  with.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  let  our  troops  be  sitting 
ducks  in  an  international  shooting  gal- 
lery. 

GRENADA 

On  Tuesday.  October  25.  1983.  about 
2.000  marines  and  .soldiers,  backed  by 
II  U.S.  Navy  warships,  invaded  the 
small  Caribbean  Island  of  ("■'  :  iii 
The  reason,  explained  the  Ri  .i,r  .n  i.: 
ministration,  was  to  rescue  1,000  U.S. 
citizens,  mostly  medical  students  in 
Grand  Anse. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note  the 
tragic  events  which  occurred  in  Gre- 
nada during  the  past  several  days, 
events  culminating  in  the  death  of 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and 
the  recent  marine  invasion. 

This  past  summer.  Mr.  Bishop  came 
to  this  country  and  sought  to  meet 
with  the  Reagan  administration  and 
to  discu.ss  tho.se  points  on  which  his 
government  and  the  U.S.  Government 
differed.  I  lament  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  respond  to  the  pleas 
to  meet  with  the  Bishop  government 
during  that  time— especially  upon 
seeing  what  has  happened  in  recent 
days. 

While  I  cannot  condone  U.S.  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  I  remain  steadfast  in 
my  feeling  that  the  protection  of 
American  lives  should  be  our  primary 
responsibility.  Accordingly.  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  sure 
the  Reagan  administration  keeps  its 
commitment  by  leaving  Grenada 
within  7  to  10  days.  This  should  be 
more  than  ample  time  to  get  the  U.S. 
citizens  out  of  that  war-torn  country. 

My  consummate  fear  regarding  both 
Beirut  and  Grenada  is  that,  unless  we 
take  clear,  decisive,  definitive  actions 
now.  a  successful  and  lasting  peace 
will  further  elude  us.# 
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The  House  met  at  10  am. 

Rev  W.  Dougla-s  Tanner,  Jr.. 
Church  of  the  Saviour.  Washington. 
DC",  offered  the  followm^j  prayer 

O  Lord.  Author  of  all  life  and  of  our 
yearnings  for  liberty  and  wholene.ss. 
we  pray  Thee  this  day  to  grant  us  Thy 
peace.  We  grieve  the  cost  of  the  only 
way  we  seem  to  know  to  settle  differ- 
ences among  nations:  we  lament  the 
suffering  of  battlefield  ca.sualties.  be 
they  Lebanese,  French,  American, 
Grenadian.  or  Cuban.  Create  in  us  a 
deep  awarene-ss  that  the  real  security 
of  our  Nation  lies  neither  in  the  skill 
of  our  strategies  nor  in  the  might  of 
our  conquests.  Sear  info  our  hearts 
ttH  wisdom  of  John  Wmthrop:  the 
only  way  to  provide  for  our  posterity 
IS  to  follow  the  coun.sel  of  the  prophet 
Micah.  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  Thee,  and  if  we 
.shall  be  seduced  and  worship  other 
t;ods,  our  pleasures,  and  profits,  and 
.serve  them,  we  shall  surely  perish  out 
of  the  good  land  we  po.ss»>ss:  therefore. 
let  us  choose  life  b;,  obeying  Your 
voice   .Amen 


IHK  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER    The  Chair  ha.s  ex- 
amined  the  Journal   of   the   la,st    day's 
proceedings    and     announces     to     the 
House  his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
.lournal  stands  approved. 

Mr  BKTHrNE.  Mr,  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clau.se  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agr(>ein^;  to  the  Speakers  approval 
of  t  he  .lournal 

Ihe  SPKAK1-:R  riic  cjuestion  IS  on 
I  he  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal 

riic  (jiieslion  was  taken:  and  the 
Spe;tkei  aiinoiini-ed  that  Ihe  ayes  ap- 
pean  d  i  o  hav  e  it 

Mr,  BETHUNE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  tlie  ground  tliat 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evident  Iv  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were  yeas  298.  nays 
Jl  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
1 1 1 .  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  427] 

YEAS- 298 

Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alf  xandcr 

AndiT.son 

Andrew.scNCi 

Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 

Ar-h.T 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlell 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bntt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCA) 

Broun  (COi 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

C'ampbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

CoaUs 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  <TX) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Da-schle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

I^icks 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edgar 

Edward.s  (CAi 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans iIL) 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 


FYank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Geka.s 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID  i 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Ko.stmayer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 


McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 
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□   1020 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    results    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  Members  that  in  order  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  day.  only 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 


I  In 
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Mi  Hmrr)  will  be  recognized  for  a  1- 
rnmutc  speech. 

Wr  Will  then  go  into  the  bill,  H.R. 
JHSS  A'  Mi'  •  'iir,  •  Mon  of  the  bill. 
thosr  M.  rut),  r  a:.  U'sire  to  take  1 
minute  at  that  tinu-  may  do  so. 

Then  we  will  go  into  general  debate 
on  domestic  content,  so  that  we  will  be 
out  of  here  at  a  rca.snnable  hour. 


REV.  I )( )r(  ii..\s  i.\nnf:r 

'Mr  BRII'I  .1.  k.  .1  and  was  given 
perrni.s.sion  id  aiidit  ,.  the  House  for  1 
rninuie  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  nHin  Mr  Speaker,  each  of  us, 
in  our  iinui. •rnenl  in  political  life,  has 
one  or  two  people  ver.v  important  to  us 
who  make  that  political  journey  with 
us.  The  Reverend  Douglas  Tanner. 
who  delivered  the  opening  prayer  this 
morri.nK  before  the  Congress,  is  one  of 
those  companions  without  whom  I 
would  not  be  in  Congress. 

Doug  not  only  was  my  campaign 
manager,  but  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  my  spiritual  adviser,  and  ful 
filled  that  role  as  pastor/prophet  both 
during  the  campaign  and  in  his  posi- 
tion on  my  staff  here  in  Washington. 

It  was  a  moving  moment  for  me  to 
have  Doug  give  the  prayer  for  this 
body,  and  I  continue  to  count  on  him 
politically  and  spiritually  as  he  leaves 
my  staff  for  other  pursuits.  He  leaves 
my  staff,  but  not  mv  team. 


UMI 


;)()M1-:STIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
Afl    AM!- NI>MKN'TS  OF  1983 

The  srt.AKKK.  I'.ir.suant  to  Hou.se 
Resolution  301  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  Hou.se  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2655. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2655,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  with  Mr.  Flippo.  Chair 
man  pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  rose  on  Monday.  October  17, 
1983,  all  time  for  general  debate  had 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.sti- 
tute  printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall 
be  considered  by  titles  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act   may  be  cited  a-s  the    •Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTI 

POVERTY  PROGRAMS  AND  ADMINIS 

TRATION 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA; 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec    101.  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Vol 
unteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  US  C.  4951  et 
seq.)  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
'the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  .  all  geographical  areas." 
after  "all  walks  of  life"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
elderly"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "low- 
income,  elderly.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition  the 
objective  of  this  pari  is  to  generate  the  com- 
mitment of  private  sector  resources  and  lo 
encourage  part-time  volunteer  service  at  the 
local  level  to  carry  out  such  purpo.ses.". 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  — 

(1)  inserting  .  including  work"  after  pro- 
grams" the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  '  .  under 
the  supervision  of  nonprofit  institutions  and 
facilities:  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon: 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

(3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  joble.ss.  the  hungry,  and  low- 
income  youth. 

■(4)  in  addressing  the  needs  of  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  youth  or  other  per- 
sons: 

•■(5)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  of 
homebound  elderly  wishing  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  and  to  enable  institutional- 
ized elderly  lo  return  to  home  settings; 
and". 

(b)  Section  103(bi  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first 
.sentence  of  such  subsection:  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  The  Di- 
rector" the  following  new  .sentence:  The 
Director  shall  ensure  that  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  all  volunteers  under  this  part 
are  fifty-five  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(ci  Section  103  is  further  amended  by— 

( 1 )  redesignating  sulxsections  ic)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (e)  and  (f ).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  after  sutksection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections  ic)  and  (d): 

•■(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  low- 
income  volunteer  with  an  individual  plan 
for  job  advancement  or  (or  transition  to  a 
situation  leading  to  gainful  employment. 
Whenever  feasible,  such  efforts  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  an  appropriate  private  indus- 
try council  I  PIC)  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

•■(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  coun.seling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  former  volunteers 
under  this  part  to  (A)  encourage  them  to 
use  in  the  national  interest  the  skills  and 
experience  which  they  have  derived  from 
their  training  and  service,  particularly  work 
ing  in  combating  poverty  as  members  of  the 


helping  professions,  and  (B)  promote  the 
development  of  appropriate  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  u.se  of  such  skills  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  placement  therein  of  such 
volunteers". 

(d)  Section  103(f)  ^as  so  redesignated  in 
sub.seclion  ic)  of  this  section),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  'duties  or 
work  In  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  to  work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  such  program  or  project  contains 
evidence  of  local  support  and" 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec  103  Section  105(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ■pre -.service  and  in- 
service  training."  after    supervision.". 

PARTICIPATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec  104.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'take  all  necessary  steps 
to". 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  105  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  — 

(1)  striking    out    in    the    first    sentence 
1977"   and   inserting   lieu   thereof      1984"; 

and 

(2)  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sentence. 

SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS;  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec.  106.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  l)efore  'This" 
the  following  new  .sentence:  "The  purpose 
of  this  part  is  to  assist  students,  through 
service-learning  programs,  to  undertake  vol- 
unteer service  to  low-income  communities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  educational 
value  of  the  service  experience.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  encourage  other  stu- 
dents" in  the  third  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  subsection 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
encourage  other  students  and  faculty  to 
engage  in  volunteer  service  on  a  part-time, 
self-supporting  basis,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  the  surrounding  community 
through  expansion  of  service-learning  pro- 
grams and  otherwise.". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE-LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  114  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING". 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  in.serting  ■for  technical  assistance  and 
training"  after    grants  and  contracts". 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS;  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec.  108.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■.  by  encouraging"  and  all 
that  follows  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  109.  Section  122(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "educational  op- 
portunities for  veterans '■  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■career  development,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  opportunities  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  veterans". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec  110.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  123  the  following  new  section 
124: 


"LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  124.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  recipients  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  new  projects  under  this  part  shall 
be  selected  through  a  competitive  process 
which  includes  public  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts, general  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
new  recipients,  and  a  description  of  the  ap- 
plication and  review  process." 

I'EVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS 

.-h      111.  (a)  Section  123  of  the  Act  is  re- 

p.  „,rd. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  124  'as  added  by 
section  11)  the  following  new  part: 

•Part  D— Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance  to  Volunteer  Programs 
statement  of  purpose 
Sec  131.  The  purpo.se  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  lo 
support  voluntary  organizations  and  volun- 
teer efforu  at  the  national.  Stale,  and  local 
level.  The  purpose  further  is  to  encourage 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
age  groups  to  perform  meaningful  and  con- 
structive   volunteer   service    in    institutions 
and    -situations    when    the    application    of 
human  talent  and  dedication   may   help  lo 
meet  such  needs. 

•AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

•Sec   132.  The  Director  is  authorized  lo 
make  grants  or  contracts  lo  provide  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, Stale  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies,   and    private    nonprofit    organizations, 
which  utilize  or  desire  lo  utilize  volunteers 
in  connection   with  carrying   out   the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Such  assistance  may  be 
used  to  facilitate  and  improve  (1)  methods 
of   recruiting,   training,   or   utilizing   volun- 
teers:  (2)   the   administration   of   volunteer 
programs;  (3)  national  technical  assistance 
and   training   programs,   including  the  cre- 
ation  or   expansion   of   private   capabilities 
where  possible;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
new  voluntary  organizations  and  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    financially    secure    base    for 
emerging     and     established     organizations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  low-income,  mi- 
norilv.    and    community-based    groups.    In 
providing  such  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance,   the    Director,    lo    the    maximum 
extent    feasible,  shall   utilize   existing   pro- 
grams and  shall  seek  to  avoid  duplication  of 
existing  programs  in  the  public  or  private 
sector.  There  shall  be  public  notice  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  part  and  of  the  process  required 
to  apply  for  such  funds.". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION: 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AGENCY 

Sec  112.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  .striking  out  all  of  such  section  after 
the  "fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  -There  shall  also  be 
in  such  agency  one  A.ssociate  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  .schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  Associate  Director  shall  be  designated 

Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations'  and  shall  carry  out 
operational  responsibility  for  all  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  There  .shall  al.so 
be  in  .such  agency  three  Assistant  Directors, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 


rector, and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Di- 
rector shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
■V'lSTA  and  other  antipovert.v  programs 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
liai.son  with  private  voluntary  organizations 
under  part  D  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  one 
such  A.ssistant  Director  shall  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs  under  title  II  of  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Di- 
rector, or  in  the  absence  or  inability  to  act 
of  the  Director,  the  order  of  officials  who 
shall  act  as  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
shall  be.  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Op- 
erations, the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  Older  American  Volunteer  Programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector responsible  for  VISTA  and  other 
anti-poverty  programs  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  liasion  with  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions under  title  I  of  this  Act.'. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: except  that  the  number  of  schedule  B 
and  C  emplovees.  individuals  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis  at  GS-8  or  higher,  experts, 
and  consultants  shall  at  no  lime  exceed  8.5 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals employed  by  the  ACTION  Agency". 

(b)  Section  402  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  of  paragraph  '13):  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15) 
as  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14),  respectively. 

ELIMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  114.  Section  405  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  115.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  ■Such  report  shall  re- 
flect the  findings  and  the  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  any  evaluation  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  416.  ". 

CHANGES  IN  NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  412  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '(a)"  after  ■  412.'': 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  ( 1)  'nor  shall 
an"  and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (4):  .      ,  , 

(4)  in.serting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  an  application  for  refunding  under 
this  Act  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  given  (A)  notice  at  least  ninety 
da.vs  before  the  denial  of  such  application  of 
the  possibility  of  such  denial  and  the 
grounds  for  any  such  denial,  and  (B)  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action 
should  not  be  taken; 

(3)  in  any  ca.se  where  an  application  for 
refunding  is  denied  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant 
or  contract  award,  the  recipient  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  hearing  officer,  who 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  recipient  and  the 
Agency;  and  ";  and 

(5)  in.serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(b)  In  order  to  assure  equal  access  to  all 
recipients,  such  hearings  or  other  meetings 


as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  agency.". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  412  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES  FOR 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE" 

EVALUATION 

Sec  117.  Section  416(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "periodically"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  biennially  "  and  by 
striking  out  'or  project  evaluated."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  any  project  of 
such  program  being  evaluated.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  also  measure  and  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  equitable  distribution  require- 
ment of  section  414  of  this  Act.  ". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER  BENEFITS 

Sec.  118.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "workers"  compensation." 
after  'unemployment  ". 

legal  expenses 

Sec.  119.  Section  419  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  or  section  8<b)(l)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
637(b)(1))"". 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIBING  REGULATIONS 

Sec  120.  Section  420  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  by    striking    out    in    subsection    (c)(1) 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2)(B)  of 

this  subsection,  no"   and   inserting  in   lieu 
thereof  "No": 

(2)  in  .subsection  (c)(2KA)  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  after  "(2)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2);  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence,   no"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
■No";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec  121.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  "There  is"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  section,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  this  Act  .such  sums  as 
mav  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985,  and  1986.  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section,  not  less 
than  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$30,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986,  shall  first  be 
available  for  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  I. 

■■(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
programs  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  provide  volunteers  or  assist- 
ance to  anv  program  or  project  authorized 
under  parts  B,  C,  or  D  of  title  I.  or  under 
title  II.  unless  the  program  or  project  meets 
the  antipoverty  criteria  of  part  A  of  title  I.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec  122.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- J     ,, 

(1)  by  striking  out  $30,091,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  123.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out 

Sec.     114.     Special     service-learning     pro- 
grams." 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Sec   114   Authority  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  training."; 
(2)  by  striking  out 
■Sec.  412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 
suspension  and  termination  of 
financial  assistance." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Sec  412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 

financial  assistance"; 
13)  by  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec 
tion   123  and  inserting   in   lieu   thereof   the 
following; 
Sec  124.  Limitations. 

Part  D    Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance  to  Volunteer  Programs 
"Sec.  131.  Statement  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  132.  Authority  to  Establish  and  Oper 
ate  Programs."; 

and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec- 
tion 405. 

(b)  Sections  112  and  122(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  •103(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•103(f)". 

(c)  Section  U4(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  (O "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■and  le)  •. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  this  title  shall  lake 
effect  October  1.  1983 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
113(a)  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  January 
1.  1984. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  114 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  January  1. 
1986. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amrndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Bartlett; 
Page  14.  line  1.  strike  out    Of  the  amounts 
and  ;ill  thai  follows  through  line  5. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amendment  will  take  very 
long,  but  it  is  a  critical  amendment  as 
this  House  and  this  Congress  begins 
and  continues  to  debate  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  restraint  of 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  in  title  I  in  H.R.  2655.  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend 
ments  of  1983.  If  adopted,  my  amend 
mcnt  would  leave  in  place  the  'such 
sums  as  necessary  '  language  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  title  I  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985.  and  1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  pro- 
grams in  title  I  of  H.R.  2655.  Part  A. 
which  is  VISTA,  part  B.  which  is  the 
service  learning  program  which  pro- 
motes voluntarism  among  students  in 
this  country,  and  part  C.  the  citizen 
participation  and  volunteer  demon- 
stration program  which  fosters  locally 
sponsored  volunteer  projects  that  are 
demonstration  projects,  and  part  D.  a 
new  technical  a-ssistance  initiative. 

In  H.R.  2655.  a  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  has  been  added  at  a  minimum 


ol  $2.S  million  m  1984.  $28  million  in 
1985.  and  $30  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1986  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  mini- 
mum of  a  funding  floor  of  $25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984  in  this  bill,  but  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  for 
VISTA  was  $11.8  million. 

So  if  the  funding  floor  provision  is 
enacted,  we  would  be  requiring  a  fi.scal 
year  1984  appropriation  for  VISTA  of 
$25  million  before  any  funds  could  be 
allocated  to  the  other  three  programs 
in  title  I. 

Now.  a  $25  million  appropriation 
would  represent  a  112-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1983.  a  doubling  of  the 
funds  for  that  one  program  before  the 
others  are  funded. 

I  offer  my  amendment  for  these  rea- 
sons; 

First,  each  program  in  title  I  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  its  individual 
merits.  Parts  B  and  C  should  not  be 
held  hostage,  as  they  are  by  this  bill, 
by  an  excessive  funding  floor  for 
VISTA. 

Second,  we  must  give  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  appropria 
tions  process  realistic  guidelines  for 
setting  appropriations.  But  a  mandat 
ed  annual  increase  in  1  year  of  112 
percent  is  neither  realistic  nor  is  it  jus- 
tified 

When  the  rest  of  the  Government  is 
being  held  to  constant-level  funding  or 
to  a  5.3-percent  increase  in  1  year,  as 
this  Congress  tries  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
112-percent  increase  in  1  year  is  justi- 
fied neither  by  reason  nor  by  benevo- 
lent title. 

And,  third,  we  must  prevent  the 
adoption  of  legislative  provisions 
which  would  create  administrative 
chaos. 

Action  would  be  required,  if  this  bill 
passes  without  my  amendment,  to 
begin  procedures  for  closing  out  all 
grants  authorized  by  parts  B  and  C. 
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Fourth,  we  must  avoid  the  adoption 
of  this  controversial  provision  which 
could  well  trigger  a  Presidential  veto 
and,  therefore,  the  elimination  of 
funding  for  all  of  ACTION,  including 
the  very  popular  and  very  benevolent 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  program 
in  title  II. 

Since  the  last  major  reauthorization 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
in  1973.  VISTA  has  had  a  funding 
floor.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1976.  the  appropriations  for  VISTA 
have  always  been  above  those  author- 
ized funding  floors,  and  since  the 
funding  floors  have  been  consistently 
honored  in  the  appropriations  process, 
we  should  not  take  that  funding  floor 
lightly.  It  cannot  be  dispen.sed  with. 
Particularly  if  it  has  a  devastating 
effect  on  other  programs,  we  should 
very  seriously  consider  the  House  ac- 
tions today. 


Proponents  for  the  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  would  suggest  that  it  serves  as 
a  catalyst  for  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  VISTA  from  year  to  year. 
Perhaps  .so.  but  an  annual  increase 
even  in  the  largest  increase  in  the  his- 
tory of  VISTA,  the  largest  annual  in- 
crease has  only  bt^en  16  percent  and 
the  largest  decrease  has  only  been  47 
percent.  So  a  112-percent  increase  is 
unjustified  and  out  of  line  and  devas- 
tating to  the  cause  of  restraining 
growth  of  Federal  spending  in  all 
areas  that  we  consider. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BARTLETT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pkrkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  commend  the  two 
chairinen  of  the  subcommittees  which 
worked  on  this  legislation.  Congress- 
man Austin  Murphy  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  in 
drafting  the  legislation  dealing  with 
VISTA  which  is  contained  in  title  I  of 
the  bill.  Congressman  Ike  Andrews 
has  also  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  in  formulating  the 
provisions  of  title  II  affecting  the 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  programs. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address 
the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
failed  to  tell  the  committee  that  2 
vears  ago  we  had  a  minimum  funding 
"for  VISTA  of  $34  million.  At  that 
time,  we  had  nearly  5,000  VISTA  em- 
ployees and  now  we  only  have  about 
1.900  because  the  appropriation  has 
been  cut  back  to  $11.8  million.  We  are 
trying  to  come  to  some  reasonable  so- 
lution here,  some  reasonable  number, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  volun- 
teers from  1.900  up  to  about  3.000. 

So  that  is  the  reason  we  oppo.se  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  think  we 
should  have  a  reasonable  number  of 
volunteers  in  this  area,  and  I  have  to 
emphasize  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  this  number  serves  the  elderly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  chairman  is 
correct  in  terms  of  past  history,  but 
the  chairman  has  to  understand  that  a 
112-percent  increase  in  1  year  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  justify. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  as  the  distin 
guished   chairman    of    the   committee 


ha-s  pointed  out,  it  is  not  .surprising 
uhv  this  amendment  is  being  offered, 
but  let  us  put  into  perspective  what 
ha-s  happened  to  VISTA.  First  of  all. 
let  us  talk  about  what  VISTA  used  to 
do  bark  m  1981 

In  my  home  State  of  Colorado, 
VISTA  volunteers  have  established 
senior  citizen  outreach  services,  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  efforts,  food 
and  nutrition  programs,  energy  con- 
servation and  weatherization  init  la- 
in es,  advocacy  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  eronomir  development 
projects  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
job  identification  programs  for  the  un- 
t-mploved  There  is  simply  no  question 
that  VISTA  efforts  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant difference  to  the  quality  of 
life  m  Colorado  and  throughout  the 
Nation 

Since  1981.  VISTAs  budget  has  been 
sla-shed,  its  programs  decimated.  Its 
once  nearly  5,000-strong  volunteer 
corps  IS  now  less  than  1,800.  The 
number  of  VISTA  projects  has  fallen 
from  close  to  900  to  fewer  than  400.  In 
1981  there  were  16  projects  in  Colo 
rado.  Today  there  is  only  one. 

Despite  Congress  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  VISTA  program,  the 
RiaKan  administration  ha.s  done  ev- 
erything po.ssible  to  eliniinale  it. 
When  efforts  to  kill  it  absolutely  have 
failed,  the  administration  ha.s  sought 
to  strangle  the  program  through  a 
series  of  devastating  personnel  actions. 
The  Civil  Service  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  is  conducting  ongoing 
oversight  of  the  personnel  situation  at 
ACTION  and  has  determined  that  dt- 
spite  two  costly  redurtions-in-force. 
the  agency  has  been  hiring  a  record 
number  of  political  appointees.  Over 
•JOO  long-time  career  employees  have 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  supposed  budget 
cuts  and  programmatic  changes  only 
to  be  replaced  by  political  hires. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  18.9  percent  of  the  persons 
on  the  ACTION   agency  payroll  were 
noncareer  or  political  appointees.  This 
is  quite  probably  the  highest  ratio  of 
noncareer   to   career    employees    any- 
where   in    the    Federal    Government. 
ACTION  Director  Thomas  Pauken  has 
so      demoralized      the      career      .staff 
through     his     political     machinations 
that  several  of  ACTIONS  most  .senior 
career  staff  .sought   voluntary  details 
and    transfers    to    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPAi  during   the 
height    of    the    EPA   controversy.    Mr. 
Pauken  has  made  an  obvious  and  most 
deliberate  effort   to  rid  the  Agency  of 
career    employees    whom    he    believes 
are  unsvmpathetic  to  his  own  political 
agenda.    And    he    has    been    tragically 
successful.  Fortunately,  the  Education 
and   Labor  Committee   has  addres.sed 
this  issue  by  including  in  H.R.  2655  an 
8.5-percent   cap  on  certain  categories 
of  noncareer  personnel.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  5-percent  cap  included 
in    the    original    version    of    the    bill 


would  have  been  more  appropriate.  I 
am  pleased  that  at  least  some  restric- 
tion on  the  excessive  hiring  of  political 
appointees  has  been  included. 

The  VISTA  program  ha.s  been  and 
ran  be  again  a  forceful  vehicle  for  the 
energy,  caring  and  commitment  of 
thou.sands  of  Americans  who  are  eager 
lo  serve  their  country  and  to  work  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty.  I  urge 
full  funding  for  the  VISTA  program  to 
keep  this  vital  effort  ali\e, 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da.' 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida,  1  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments 
and  say  that  1  agree  with  the  position 
that  she  has  articulated.  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  Today  we  consider  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  With 
positive  action,  the  Congress  will 
renew  its  support  for  the  ACTION 
Agency,  including  VISTA,  the  Foster 
Grandparents  program,  and  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  program. 

This  needed  legislation  needs  to  be 
spared  the  ax  and  passed 

I  support  these  organizations  and 
their  commitment  to  community  serv- 
ices. This  legislation  can  be  taken  as  a 
good  sign  by  those  who  are  elderly, 
disabled,  hungry,  or  unemployed  that 
the  Congress  has  not  forgotten  them. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa-s  (Mr.  B.^rtletti. 

First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  VISTA  funding  floor  contained  in 
H.R.  2655  IS  not  a  new  addition  to  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  Ever 
since  the  legislation  was  first  adopted, 
more  than  10  years  ago.  including  the 
last  extension  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  there  has  been  a  funding 
floor  for  VISTA.  The  floor  has  always 
been  Congress  way  to  insure  that 
VISTA,  the  Agency's  only  fulltime 
antipoverty  program,  receives  priority 
over  other  title  I  programs.  The  floor 
has  proven  to  be  essential  to  a.ssure 
VISTA'S  survival. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  u  wai;  the  exist- 
ence of  the  floor,  and  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  floor,  that  allowed  a  legal 
opinion  from  GAO  restoring  SI  million 
to  VISTA  after  the  Agency  misappro- 
priated it  for  adininislrative  purposes. 
Second,  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  is  well  inten- 
tioned,  any  argument  that  the  funding 
floor  jeopardizes  the  Agency's  new  ini- 
tiatives in  areas  such  as  refugees,  liter- 
acy, alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  Vietnam 
veterans'  leadership  program,  and 
hunger  would  have  no  merit.  In  reali- 
ty,  it   is  VISTA   funding,  not   part   C 


demonstration  grant  money,  that  has 
been  used  by  the  Agency  to  develop 
and  support  these  priority  areas. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  each  of  those  areas. 

On  problems  of  refugees.  ACTION 
demonstration  grants  in  fhscal  year 
1983  provided  absolutely  no  funding.  I 
repeat;  No  funding. 
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VISTA  resources,  however,  were 
used  to  provide  more  than  140  full- 
time  volunteers  to  25  projects  in  16 
States  to  work  on  refugee  problems. 
And  1  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagut-s  that  a  VISTA  worker  is  not 
really  a  VISTA  employee  but  in  reality 
a  visTA  volunteer  earning  a  gross 
salary  of  S95  a  week  on  average  and  on 
call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week. 

For  literacy  work,  an  area  in  which 
this  administration  has  expressed  a 
particularly  strong  interest.  ACTION 
demonstration  grants  have  provided 
no  funding  in  fiscal  year  1983.  not  a 
cent.  However.  VISTA  is  providing  330 
volunteers  assigned  to  over  55  projects 
in  34  States,  working  full  time  to 
combat  the  problem  of  illiteracy. 

Even  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse,  the 
primary  recipient  of  agency  demon- 
stration grants,  part  C  grants  have 
provided  less  than  S500.000  to  13 
protects  in  11  States.  VISTA,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  provided  four  times  as 
much;  more  than  312  VISTA  volun- 
teers work  in  50  projects  in  31  States 
on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership 
program  in  fiscal  year  1983  received 
only  23  percent  of  its  budget  from 
ACTION  demonstration  grants. 
VISTA,  on  the  other  hand,  has  provid- 
ed 61  full-time  volunteers  to  work  on 
veterans  projects  in  31  States.  19  of 
them  to  VVLP  projects.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  VVLP  funds,  however,  are 
provided  by  interagency  transfers 
from  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  would  be  unaffected  by 
what  floor  we  establish  here  today  for 
VISTA, 

I  have  saved  for  last  the  issue  of 
hunger.  There  are  few  national  prob- 
lems that  exceed  the  present  crisis 
proportion  of  this  problem.  Just  this 
morning  I  picked  up  a  paper  saying 
that  the  hunger  crisis  in  U.S.  cities  is 
growing  worse.  There  are  very  few 
areas  in  which  the  full-time  commit- 
ment of  VISTA  volunteers  has  made 
more  of  a  contribution  over  the  years. 
Food  banks  are  telling  us  that  they  ur- 
gently need  more  of  these  valuable 
volunteers. 

What  does  the  part  C  demonstration 
budget  provide  for  the  hunger  prob- 
lem that  is  so  critical  today?  Nothing, 
not  a  cent.  But  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  VISTA  projects,  over  440  of  our 
volunteers  in  more  than  94  projects  in 
40  States  work  in  this  very  vital  area. 
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I  wani  my  colleaRues  to  clearly  un 
dtTstand  that  when  anyone  talks 
about  ACTION  initiatives  in  the  area 
!if  hitracv  they  are  talking  about 
VIS  lA  Whrii  anyone  talks  about  AC- 
TION s  work,  with  hunger  and  distri- 
bution of  food  to  the  needy,  they  are 
talking  about  VISTA.  When  anyone 
talks  about  ACTION'S  work  with  run 
away  and  troubled  youth,  they  are 
talking  about  VISTA.  When  anyone 
talks  about  ACTIONS  work  with  refu- 
gees or  the  homeless  or  the  handi- 
capped or  initiatives  in  domestic  vio- 
lence or  in  full-time  efforts  with  senior 
citizens,  they  are  talking  only  about 
VISTA.  And  any  reduction  of  VISTA 
funding  will  hurt  most  these  programs 
for  which  the  Agency  and  my  col- 
leagues are  expressing  the  greatest 
concern 

The  (  HAIHVAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  iht  Ktiuleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania'Mr  Mi-RPHY)  has  expired. 

H .  .;.  I  :■  ;s  consent.  Mr. 
MuKruv  Ai.  .1,.  .u'd  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute  i 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funding  floor  for  VISTA  in  this  bill 
will  not  diminish  the  ACTION  agen- 
cy's new  program  initiatives,  but  a  re- 
moval of  the  floor  surely  will 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  funding  level  for 
VISTA  in  H.R.  2655  does  not  even 
return  the  program  to  the  funding 
level  it  had  in  January  1981.  prior  to 
Gramm-Latta  and  reconciliation.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  2 
years,  the  $25  million  is  less  than  the 
program  has  received  in  any  year  since 
1969.  The  proportion  of  Americans 
living  below  the  poverty  line  has  in- 
creased almost  50  percent  since  that 
time.  But  the  administration  contin 
ues  to  oppose  Federal  spending  for  a 
program  specifically  designed  to  help 
Americans  lift  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. Our  colleagues  decry  a  110-per- 
cent increase  for  VISTA— but  what 
they  are  talking  about  is  an  increase 
of  only  $13  million  for  an  effective 
antipoverty  program,  when  more 
people  are  living  in  poverty  than  at 
any  time  since  1965. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ml  Ki'HY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man iV'-::     !      ■.  i 

Mr.  H  \l'  1  1  !  :  r.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  tnc  b'<'ni  K'nan  for  yielding,  and 
let  me  say  that  I  respect  the  gentle 
man  as  the  subcommittee  chairman  on 
which  we  serve. 

My  question  is,  does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  there  is  value  to  parts  B 
and  C.  the  demonstration  projects,  the 
projects  that  involve  teenagers  and 
students  and  the  projects  that  create 
new  drug  abuse  programs  and  a  way  to 
test  out  new  ideas? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Murphy)  has  again  expired. 


(On  request  ol  Mr.  B.\htlktt.  aiul  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  the  question  because  the  purpo.se 
of  this  amendment  is  to  point  out  that 
there  is  substantial  value  to  less  costly 
demonstration  programs  that  could 
well  be  eliminated  by  a  funding  floor 
that  makes  a  112-percent  increase. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
there  is  value  to  the  Big  Brothers  or 
Big  Sisters  in  Nassau  County? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  GAO  survey  and  our  hearings 
have  produced  the  fact  that  we  get  the 
most  production  in  the  field  with 
VISTA  dollars.  I  have  just  outlined  to 
my  colleagues  all  the  various  programs 
in  which  VISTA  participates. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
pointed  out  all  the  community 
projects.  VISTA  has  already  been  in- 
volved in  every  demonstration  project 
we  can  point  to  in  part  C  and  has  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  volunteer  energy 
and  services  in  combatting  those  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  then  advocate 
that  we  eliminate  parts  B  and  C  and 
eliminate  the  literacy  management 
project  in  Syracuse  or  San  Francisco 
or  Covenant  House  in  New  York? 
Would  the  gentleman  advocate  that 
we  simply  eliminate  demonstration 
projects  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  I  certainly  would 
not.  but  we  know  from  the  history  of 
this  administration  since  1981  that  if 
we  do  not  provide  a  floor  for  VISTA 
funding,  we  may  wind  up  with  just  dis- 
cretionary programs  and  not  get  the 
most  from  our  dollars,  which  is  VISTA 
funding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  Bartlett  amendment. 

This  amendment  addresses  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fatal  flaw  in  H.R. 
2655.  The  amendment  removes  the 
VISTA  funding  floor  from  the  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  If  the  VISTA 
funding  floor  is  left  in  place,  the  three 
other  activities  authorized  under  title 
I  of  the  act  will  in  all  probability  re- 
ceive no  funding  for  the  next  3  years. 
Several  programs,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  20  years, 
would  be  terminated 


As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
observed,  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  VISTA  receiving  signficant- 
ly  increased  funding  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  Under  the  'Such  Sums' 
authorized  in  the  bill  for  title  I.  which 
is  left  in  place  under  the  Bartlett 
amendment,  appropriations  can  be 
raised  to  $25  million.  $30  million,  or 
even  $50  million.  The  amendment 
would  allow  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mitte'e  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  judge 
the  merits  of  all  the  title  I  programs 
equally  and  to  fund  them  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  surprised  that 
we  do  not  have  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  participating  in 
this  debate  because  it  is  the  obvious 
purpose  of  this  amendment  to  take 
away  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  judgment  that  they  have 
been  created  to  exercise.  It  is  forcing 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  if  they 
want  to  continue  these  other  pro- 
grams, parts  B.  C,  and  D,  to  do  so  only 
after  fulfilling  the  funding  floor  re- 
quired in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  funding  floor  currently  in  H.R. 
2655  requires  the  first  $25  million  of 
any  appropriation  in  title  I  to  be  spent 
for  VISTA,  part  A.  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  requires  a  ir2-percent  increase  in 
appropriations  over  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  hope  that  when  this  amendment 
comes  to  a  vote,  all  Members  will  un- 
derstand that  a  vote  for  the  Bartlett 
amendment  is  not  a  vote  again.st 
VISTA.  I  have  heard  Members  take 
the  floor  here  today  in  the  debate  and 
tell  us  how  good  VISTA  is.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that,  but  we  are  not, 
in  the  Bartlett  amendment,  suggesting 
a  termination  of  VISTA.  We  are 
merely  saying,  let  this  Congress, 
through  its  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, year  by  year  pass  an  informed 
judgment  as  to  how  to  allocate  these 
funds. 

The  Bartlett  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  the  .service-learning  program.  It  is 
a  vote  for  volunteer  programs  in  New 
York  to  fight  drug  and  alcohol  abu.se. 
It  is  a  vote  to  help  provide  shelter  to 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  in  Hous- 
ton, and  it  is  a  vote  for  a  program  to 
improve  the  academic  performance  of 
students  in  Maine. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  support 
maintaining  the  present  funding  floor 
in  this  bill  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  removed  or  reduced  later  in 
conference  with  the  Senate.  I  question 
whether  we  should  take  the  risk  of 
this  happening.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
who  plan  to  vote  against  the  Bartlett 
amendment  whether  they  want  to 
take  the  chance  of  losing  all  funding 
for  parts  B.  C.  and  D  of  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  now 
that  we  lay  our  differences  aside  re- 


^;a^dlng  the  success  or  failure   of   the 

VISTA  propram 

_  1U5U 

Thi.s  amendment  should  be  judged 
on  lis  merits.  Regardless  of  how  we 
feel  about  VISTA.  I  Ihink  thai  all  of 
us  should  support  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment to  show  our  support  for  the 
other  programs  in  parts  B.  C.  and  D. 
and  to  allow  the  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  and  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress to  exercise  the  judgment  we 
were  elected  to  exercise,  rather  than 
to  put  a  forced  feeding  feature  into 
this  bill,  as  is  now  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    I    am   happy   to 

Yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ju.st 
want  to  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  We  have  always  had  a  floor 
for  VISTA  funding,  and  yet  we  have 
not  disregarded  the  other  sections  or 
the  other  projects. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  let  me 
answer  my  colleague.  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  He 
is  trying  to  force  a  level  of  funding  for 
VISTA.  He  is  trying  to  increase  this  at 
least  by  112  percent. 

Now.  if  all  of  us  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  all  the  programs  we  like,  and 
we  increased  our  total  budget  for  oper- 
ating this  Government  112  percent. 
then  what  would  be  the  deficits  thai 

we  face? 

Day  after  day.  every  morning  or 
early  afternoon  during  the  5-minute 
rule  and  many  evenings  during  the 
special  orders,  we  hear  people  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  take  to  the  well 
and  condemn  the  vast  deficits  that 
have  been  created,  the  tremendous 
debt  that  this  country  now  has  to  .serv- 
ice, which  costs  over  $100  billion  just 
to  pav  the  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  now  costing 
over  $100  billion  a  year  merely  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt  that  we  have 
run  up. 

Now.  if  we  continue  to  make  deci- 
sions like  this  to  force  increased  fund- 
ing and  increase  our  deficit,  how  much 
more  are  we  going  to  have  to  pay  in  in- 
terest on  the  debt  that  could  other- 
wise be  used  to  find  these  programs 
for  services? 

We  could  have  a  lot  more  in  the  way 
of  services  provided  in  our  current 
level  of  spending  within  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  if  we  were  spending  it 
on  services  instead  of  on  interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

It  is  decisions  like  this  to  protect  our 
favorite    programs    that     forces    the 


exira  spending  t'nai  increase.s  the  defi- 
cit. 

Now.  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
continue  to  condemn  the  administra- 
tion for  the  deficits  in  the  past  couple 
years  and  the  deficits  that  we  antici- 
pate in  the  next  couple  years  if  you 
participate  in  forcing  spending  that  is 
not  reasonable,  that  is  actually  caus- 
ing the  debt  to  go  up.  You  cannot  com- 
plain about  the  President  and  his  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mo\e  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

VISTA  provides  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty for  addressing  emergency  food. 
shelter,  and  employment  problems 
facing  both  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

An  additional  $13  million  invested  in 
the  VISTA  program— the  amount  of 
new  money  in  this  bill— could  provide 
for  the  recruiting,  training,  and  plac- 
ing of  an  additional  1.800  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, many  of  them  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  to  work  in  hun- 
dreds of  hard-pressed  communities  on 
projects  designed  to:  support  existing 
foodbanks  and  establish  new  food 
banks  and  food  distribution  programs 
to  feed  the  hungry;  and  to  establish 
job  training,  job  readiness,  job  place- 
ment and  referral  programs  to  assist 
the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed. 

Based  on  VISTAs  track  record  in 
the.se  areas,  coupled  with  its  proven 
ability  to  generate  additional  volun- 
teers and  private  sector  resources  at 
the  local  level,  an  additional  S13  mil- 
lion spent  on  VISTA  would  reap  tangi- 
ble benefits  for  communities  many 
times  greater  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment.  The  low-income 
and  unemployed  persons  trained  to 
serve  as  VISTAs  would  be  both  recipi- 
ents, as  well  as  providers,  of  these  es- 
sential services.  It  is  an  important 
aspect  of  VISTA-well  worth  remem- 
bering—that their  service  as  VISTAS 
allows  unemployed  and  low-income  in- 
dividuals to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems,  rather  than  being  identi- 
fied as  a  problem  themselves.  I  sup- 
port the  increase  in  funding  for 
VISTA  for  these  rea.sons.  and  there- 
fore oppose  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  much  of 
this  money  for  VISTA  volunteers 
deals  with  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Now,  17  percent  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers them.selves  are  elderly.  The  com- 
mittee bill  includes  a  new  requirement 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  the  volun- 
teers must  be  elderly. 

Then  again,  the  National  Associa- 
tions for  the  Elderly  all   understand 


this  connection  between  a  strong 
VISTA  program  and  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee's  funding  floor  for  VISTA 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  the 
National  Association  of  Foster  Grand- 
parent program  directors,  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer program  directors,  the  National 
Association  of  Senior  Companion 
pro.ject  directors,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

A  vole  against  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment is  a  vole  for  the  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  in 
this  amendment  relates  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  legislation,  the  viability 
of  title  I  programs.  Under  the  provi- 
sions included  in  the  committee  re- 
ported bill,  a  so-called  funding  floor  of 
S25  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  for  $28 
million  in  the  succeeding  year  and  $30 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  is  pro- 
vided for  VISTA.  Under  this  provision, 
absolutely  no  funding  can  be  provided 
for  the  other  title  I  programs  until  the 
funding  floor  has  been  satisfied. 

The  merits  of  VISTA  is  not  the  issue 
of  this  amendment.  The  Appropria- 
tion Committee  can  choose  to  appro- 
priate the  full  $25  million  if  it  so  de- 
sires; but  to  kill  the  rest  of  the  title  I 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  preser- 
vation of  this  funding  floor.  I  think 
would  be  ludicrous. 

This  amendment  has  been  charac- 
terized by  some  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  as  an  "anti- 
VISTA"  bill.  We  are  not  opposing  this 
in  this  amendment.  To  charge  us  with 
opposing  this  is  simply  hogwash.  The 
amendment  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Would  an  amendment  that  is  intend- 
ed to  phase  out  VISTA  leave  a  "such 
sums  "  authorization  for  the  program 
in  place?  I  do  not  think  so.  Members 
who  support  the  Bartlett  amendment 
can  honestly  say  that  their  action  in 
no  way  undermines  the  possibility  of 
VISTA  receiving  substantially  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  next  3 

years. 

Let  me  outline  why  the  Bartlett 
amendment  is  a  much  needed  addition 
to  H  R  2655.  First  of  all.  the  President 
has  said  that  if  the  VISTA  funding 
floor  is  left  in  the  bill,  he  will  veto  the 
bill.  If  this  happens,  we  will  be  left 
without  an  authorization  not  only  for 
VISTA,  but  also  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs.  A  vote  for 
the  Bartlett  amendment  is.  therefore, 
a  vote  for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer programs.  Second,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  shown  absolutely 
no  inclination  to  raise  VISTA  appro- 
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pnation.s  from  ific  currfiit  $118  tiui- 
lion  up  to  $25  nulhoii  iii  1  year  If  I  am 
right  in  thus  rt-Karci,  one  of  three 
things  will  happen  The  Appropria- 
tions Comnutlei'  could  simply  override 
the  requirements  of  the  VISTA  fund- 
inK  floor  witfi  lan^uane  included  m  the 
appropriations  bill,  or  second,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  adhere 
to  the  If'Kal  requirement  and  provide 
no  funding  for  other  title  I  programs; 
or  finally,  (tie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee could  simply  ignore  the  offending 
provision  and  appropriate  for  all  three 
pans  of  title  I  a.s  if  there  was  no  fund- 
ing floor. 

In  my  opinion,  all  three  of  these  pos- 
sible outcomes  would  be  highly  unde- 
sirable All  three  would  signify  disre- 
gard for  our  procedures.  We  would  be 
in  the  position  of  having  promised  to 
fund  VISTA  higher,  but  then  not  fol- 
lowing through. 

I  appeal  to  all  Members,  whether 
you  support  VIS  TA  or  not,  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  With  it  we  will  preserve 
the  future  of  all  title  I  volunteer  pro 
grams.  With  it  we  will  preserve  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  appropria 
tions  proce.ss.  P'inally.  we  will  have 
passed  a  bill  here  today  that  we  can  all 
support  in  conference  committee  and 
urge  the  President  to  sign. 

I  urge  an     aye"  vote  on  the  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the   amendment    offered   by   my   col 
league.   Congressman   Bartlett.   Over 
the  past  18  years  the  VISTA  program 
has    had    a    significant    and    positive 
impact  on  the  elderly.  VISTA  volun 
teers  have  worked   in   local  communi 
ties    on    identifying    and    developing 
local  .solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  in  the  area.s  of  housing,  energy 
conservation       and       weatherizalion. 
crime  prevention,  food  and  nutrition, 
health   care,   alcohol   and   medication 
abuse,    and    rural     transportation    to 
name  just  a  few  areas. 

Under  H.R  2655.  because  of  my 
amendment  adopted  in  committee  20 
percent  of  all  VISTA  volunteers  would 
be  required  to  be  55  years  of  age  or 
older.  Because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
VISTA  funding  floor,  this  would 
enable  a  minimum  of  2.000  .seniors  to 
serve  as  full-time  VISTA  volunteers 
over  the  next  3  years.  VISTA  is  the 
only  ACTION  program  that  provides 
an  opportunity  for  full-time  service  by 
older  Americans.  Through  VISTA, 
older  Americans  can  be  both  providers, 
as  well  as  recipients,  of  needed  .serv 
ices. 

Currently  17  percent  of  all  VISTA 
volunteers  are  themselves  senior  citi 
zens  and  literally  hundreds  of  VISTA 
projects  focus  on  serving  the  elderly 
VISTAs  involvement  in  providing 
food    and    shelter    to    needy    seniors. 


greater  employment  opportunities  for 
individuals  55  and  older  desiring  to 
stay  in  or  reenter  the  job  force  is  par- 
ticularly impressive.  VISTA  provides 
new  and  exciting  avenue  for  seniors, 
many  of  whom  have  the  time,  the 
energy,  and  the  commitment  to  work 
full-time  at  addressing  poverty  and 
poverty  related  problems  in  their  own 
local  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

H.R.  2655  and  the  VISTA  funding 
floor  included  in  the  bill  enjoy  broad 
support  from  major  senior  citizen  con- 
stituency groups,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi 
zens.  the  Villers  Center  on  Aging,  as 
well  as  the  three  associations  repre- 
.senting  the  Popular  Action  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs:  RSVP. 
FGP.  and  SCP 

The  funding  floors  included  for 
VISTA  in  H.R.  2655  in  no  way  and  I 
repeat,  in  no  way,  jeopardize  AC- 
TION'S Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams as  .some  would  have  you  believe. 

A  vote  for  the  Bartlett  amendment 
is  a  vote  against  senior  citizens  and  a 
vote  to  deny  greater  opportunities  for 
seniors  to  serve  the  needy  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no"  on  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

G  1100 

Mr  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bartlett  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  support  H.R.  2655  and 
who  recognize  the  contributions  that 
the  VISTA  program  has  made  to  their 
respective  States  during  the  18  years 
of  its  existence.  Washington  State, 
too,  has  been  positively  and  produc- 
tively served  by  thousands  of  VISTA 
volunteers  throughout  the  years,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  honor 
tho.se  volunteers  who  have  served  the 
State  of  Washington  as  well  as  those 
Washingtonians  and  other  citizens 
who  have  served  as  VIST  As  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

H.R.  2655,  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
would  authorize  the  funding  floors  for 
VISTA  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  at  levels  of  $25.  $28,  and  $30  mil- 
lion respectively.  For  the  most  part. 
the.se  funding  levels  represent  a  return 
to  budget  amounts  of  years  long  past 
and  signal  an  effort  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent administration  from  eliminating 
this  program  entirely. 

But.  why  should  we  support  such  a 
program  as  VISTA  and,  indeed,  in- 
crease the  level  of  support  that  it  has 
received  during  the  most  recent  past? 
VISTA  manifestos  many  positive  Amer- 


ican ideals  such  as  voluntarism,  citizen 
participation,  local  initiative,  and  a 
commitment  to  community  self-help 
and  social  justice,  VISTA  enables  and 
encourages  the  least  advantaged 
Americans  to  participate  in  and  gain 
greater  control  over  the  decisions  that 
affect  their  lives. 

Since  1965,  over  75.000  Americans, 
representing  every  age,  racial,  econom- 
ic, and  regional  group  in  this  Natioti. 
have  served  as  VISTA  volunteers.  Paid 
only  a  subsistence  allowance,  these 
volunteers  are  now  almost  entirely  re- 
cruited from  the  communities  in 
which  they  will  work.  And  within 
these  communities  they  have  worked 
for  and  developed  thousands  of  com- 
munity-based, self-help  projects,  such 
as  agricultural  cooperatives,  food 
banks,  domestic  violence  shelters,  lit- 
eracy education,  and  economic  devel- 
opment and  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion  programs. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  contin- 
ued after  VISTA  assistance  was 
phased  out.  But  many  of  these  needed 
projects  would  not  have  even  existed 
without  the  initial  aid  of  VISTA  s  vol- 
unteers. VISTA,  in  short,  is  a  program 
with  a  proven  and  honorable  track 
record.  It  represent*  a  remarkable 
return  on  the  Federal  Government's 
small  investment.  It  is  estimated  that 
on  average,  for  every  $6,800  it  takes  to 
support  a  VISTA  volunteer  per  year, 
$24,000  in  resources  are  generated  lo- 
cally, yielding  more  than  350  percent 
in  return  value.  This  includes  re- 
sources such  as  foundation  grants, 
profitable  businesses,  donated  goods 
and  .services,  and  corporate  contribu- 
tions. VISTAs  are  well  known  for 
their  creativity  and  resourcefulness. 
Each  VISTA  recruited  an  average  of 
24  unpaid  full  or  part-time  volunteers 
at  the  local  level. 

Volunteerism.  cost-effective  Govern- 
ment programs,  local  self-help,  neigh- 
bor helping  neighbor,  collaboration 
with  the  private  sector— the  VISTA 
program  sounds  like  an  initiative  the 
Reagan  administration  would  support. 
Instead,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  worked  to  undermine  and  elimi- 
nate the  VISTA  program.  One  might 
ask  why  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  so  involved  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  VISTAs  demi.se?  Perhaps  it  has 
to  do  with  the  people  who  are  .served 
most  directly  by  "VISTA  programs— 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  among 
us.  Despite  ACTION'S  "new  initia- 
tives" in  the  areas  of  hunger,  drug 
abuse,  veterans,  literacy,  and  run- 
aways, the  lack  of  Reagan  administra- 
tion .support  for  H.R.  2655  is  further 
evidence  of  the  total  disregard  for  the 
poor  that  is  inherent  in  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  committed  to 
helping  the  poor.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  alone,  the  list  of  accom- 
plishments is  impressive; 


The  first  VISTA  volunteers  to  serve 
in  Washington  were  a.ssigned  to  the 
Seattle  Housing  Authority,  helping 
housing  project  residents  develop 
health  clinics  and  child  care  programs. 
They  also  worked  with  parent  advisory 
committees  to  help  impro\e  education 
programs  in  schools  attended  by  low 
income  and  minority  .students. 

Other  VISTAs.  assigned  to  the  cen- 
tral area  motivation  program  in  Seat- 
tle, helped  develop  consumer  educa 
tion.  recreation,  and  early  childhood 
development  programs.  They  also 
helped  establish  one  of  the  first  black- 
controlled  credit  unions,  the  Central 
Area  Federal  Credit  Union, 

VISTA  volunteers  serving  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  helped  develop  effec 
tive  migrant  education  propram.s,  ex- 
panded day  care  and  early  childhood 
education  projects  in  migrant  worker 
housing'  area-s.  and  Spanish-English, 
bilingual  programs  in  public  schools 
They  also  helped  establish  mobile 
health  vans  to  serve  migrant  farm 
workers. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  several 
legal  .services  offices.  VISTAs  helped 
expand  legal-aid  programs  to  the  poor 
m  Yakima,  Walla  Walla,  Corant, 
Okano^'an,  Stevens,  Kittita-s.  and 
Ska^;lt  Counties.  The  office  of  public 
defender  m  Okanogan  County,  started 
by  a  VISTA  lawyer  in  1975.  si  ill  exists 
today 

VISTA  volunteers  a-ssigned  to  Seat 
tie's  capital  hill  neighborhood  helped 
develop  Community  House,  one  of  the 
first  halfway  hou.ses  helping  former 
mental  patients  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  institutional  care  to 
independent  living  in  the  community. 
This  facility,  too.  continues  to  operate 
long  after  VISTA's  involvement  in  the 
project  was  phased  out. 

VISTA'S  have  helped  to  establish 
economic  development  projects  spon- 
,sored  bv  the  Kalispell,  Quinaull. 
Makah,  Quilente  and  .Swinomish 
Indian  Tribes  in  such  areas  lis  apricul- 
lurc  and  fish  hatcheries. 

During  1982.  two  VISTA  volunteers 
assigned  to  the  Washington  Stale  lit- 
eracy project  recruited  and  trained  297 
volunteer  tutors  and  initiated  tutoring 
for  over  400  people.  Although  the  lit- 
eracy project  lost  over  $21,000  in  Fcd- 
eralfunding.  private  sector  and  gra.ss- 
roots  funding  increased  by  $34,000, 
VISTA'S  played  a  pivotal  role  in  gener- 
ating this  increased  private  sector  and 
grassroots  support  for  this  project. 

Currently,  in  the  Pike  Market  area 
of  Seattle,  VISTA  volunteers  are  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  a  senior 
center,  health  clinic,  child  care  center, 
and  food  distribution  programs  for 
low-income  residents. 

In  Spokane.  Yakima,  Longview/ 
Kelso.  Everett.  Mount  Vernon. 
Tacoma.  and  Olympia,  VIST.'\'s  spon- 
.sored  by  YWCA  and  community 
action  agencies  have  helped  develop 
and    expand     women's    shelters    and 


other  domestic  violence  and  rape  relief 
programs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  VISTA  volunteers,  VISTA 
has  been  a  creative  and  positive  force 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  disadvantaged 
have  been  well-served  by  the  VISTA 
program  And  the  increase  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  has  benefited  the  entire 
State,  Evidence  of  the  skills,  determi- 
nation and  accomplishments  of  VISTA 
\olunteers.  are  evident. 

To  end,  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
what  the  experience  of  serving  in 
VISTA  has  meant  to  tho.se  who  have 
participated.  In  VISTAs  early  days, 
many  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  were 
voung.  idealistic  individuals  from 
middle  cla.ss  backgrounds.  My  col- 
league Mr.  Murphy  recently  shared 
with  me  a  letter  he  received  from  a 
former  VISTA  volunteer  who  first 
came  with  his  wife  to  Washington 
State  and,  like  many  former  volun- 
teers, never  left.  He  wrote: 


Thirteen  years  ago.  my  wife  and  I  began 
our  post -college  careers  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers. We  were  both  nationally  recruited 
and  parachuted  into  a  community"  lo  de- 
velop post  release  option.s  for  the  mentally 
ill  have  people  from  outside  the  communiiy 
to  bring  in  new  enthusia.sm.  energy,  and 
ideals  .  .  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  neither  my 
wife  nor  I  were  radicals  seeking  lo  make 
structural  changes  in  our  society.  Idealistic. 
\es  Radical,  no,  we  were  not.  Now.  thirteen 
vcars  later,  I  find  my.self  as  the  Executive 
Director  of  a  community-ba-sed  youth  orga- 
nization which  sponsored  a  VISTA  project 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Currently,  the  letter  writer,  Charles 
Shelan.  is  executive  director  of  Thur- 
ston Youth  Services  Society  in  Seattle 
which,  among  other  things,  is  respon- 
sible for  organizing  three  citizens' 
panels  in  rural  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  young  offenders 
accountable  for  crimes  they  commit- 
ted. 

This  particular  project  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  recruiting  20  volunteers 
during  the  past  2  years.  Without  the 
VISTA  volunteers  to  organize  and 
maintain  it.  this  project  could  not 
have  existed, 

VISTA  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  lives  of  the  volunteers,  to 
the  States  in  which  they  have  served, 
and  most  importantly,  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  of  our  society,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Mr.  Shelan 
who  so  poignantly  wrote; 

I  definitely  belie\e  there  is  a  need  lo  con- 
tinue the  VISTA  program.  It  is  cost-effec- 
tive, and  most  importantly,  it  gives  middle 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
and  propo.se  solutions  to  local  problems 
such  as  poverty,  unemployment,  and  crime. 
The  need  for  VISTA  has  never  been 
greater.  Without  hesitation  we  must 
pass  this  most  worthy  and  cost-effec- 
tive legislation, 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  have  heard  some 
statements  made  today  that  I  think 
make  me  pause  and  take  stock  of  what 
this  bill  does.  Last  Monday.  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  lo  the  amendment, 
which  despite  the  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary is  nothing  more  than  a  nol-so- 
veiled  attempt  lo  kill  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. The  funding  floor  language  is 
not  new.  If  it  had  not  existed  over  the 
last  couple  years,  the  administration 
would  have  been  successful  in  its  at- 
tempt to  kill  VISTA  which  has  been  so 
vital  in  ameliorating  the  effects  of 
poverty  by  encouraging  self-sufficien- 
cy instead  of  handouts.  The  program 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever.  The 
talk  about  programs  held  hostage  is 
misleading.  VISTA  is  precisely  the  ve- 
hicle to  undertake  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  need  to  be  undertaken,  and. 
indeed.  ACTION  has  always  turned  to 
VISTA  lo  undertake  new  initiatives. 


In  the  last  few  years,  voluntarism 
and  self-help  have  been  promoted  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government.  The 
VISTA  program  represents  the  finest 
in  that  tradition.  Yet,  despite  its 
proven  track  record,  the  administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  tried  lo  eliminate 
the  program. 

Why  would  the  administration  want 
to  kill  a  program  with  the  record  of 
achievement  that  is  VISTA's?  Accord- 
ing lo  ACTION'S  last  program  evalua- 
tion, each  VISTA  volunteer  generated 
an  average  of  $24,000  per  year  in  re- 
sources at  the  local  level  through 
foundation  grants,  donated  goods  and 
.service,  income-generating  businesses, 
corporate  contributions,  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  each  VISTA  volunteer  was 
found  to  have  recruited  an  average  of 
15  other  unpaid  volunteers  at  the  local 
level. 

The  return  on  the  Government's 
comparatively  small  investment  is  re- 
markable. I  can  attest  to  the  impor- 
tant contributions  this  program  has 
made  both  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio, 
and  my  district,  the  greater  Toledo 
area.  Tho.se  who  question  the  VISTA's 
effectiveness  in  communities  across 
this  Nation,  clearly  have  no  experi- 
ence with  VISTA  projects. 

VISTA  volunteers  in  North  Toledo 
Area  Corp..  were  instrumental  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  abandoned  store 
which  thev  transformed  into  a  neigh- 
borhood health  center.  The  center  has 
become  indispensable  to  meeting  the 
health-care  needs  of  the  low-income 
residents  of  the  area.  The  VISTA  vol- 
unteers were  critical  in  raising  the  nec- 
essary cash  and  inkind  contributions 
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to  operate  the  center.  Their  work  did 
not  stop  with  this  success.  A  communi- 
ty park  and  shelter  which  has  been 
closed  for  2  years  is  now  opened  and 
functioning  because  of  the  VISTA 
effort.  Over  the  years.  VISTA  volun- 
teers in  our  area  have  been  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  surplus  food  com 
modities.  and  their  activities  included 
locating  ethnic  seniors  who  are  unable 
to  speak  English  and  are  often  ex- 
cluded from  subsistence  programs. 

These  examples  from  Toledo  arc 
replicated  across  Ohio  from  the  Pike 
County  Canning  Center  which  is  im- 
proving the  nutritional  needs  of  area 
low-income  people,  to  the  Ohio  Youth 
Service  Network  which  is  working 
with  runaway  and  other  troubled 
youth  across  the  State,  to  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Literacy  Council  which  has 
provided  English  lessons  to  refugees, 
unemployed  Americans,  and  others  in 
need  of  assistance.  In  each  of  these  in- 
stances, VISTA  has  promoted  self-help 
and  garnered  private  sector  resources. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
VISTA  volunteers  are  not  real  volun- 
teers because  they  receive  a  modest  al- 
lowance for  their  work.  VISTA  is  not 
unique  in  providing  its  volunteers  a 
subsistence  level  allowance.  Many  pri 
vately  and  federally  supported  pro- 
grams provide  stipends  to  their  volun- 
teers. I  ask.  is  $375  a  month  in  living 
allowance  to  much  for  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer who  works  at  considerable  person- 
al sacrifice  giving  up  a  year  of  his/her 
life  to  enable  the  dispossessed  to  gain 
self-sufficiency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  oppose  any 
attempts  to  weaken  a  program  that 
functions  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  volunteerism.  Today,  with 
the  poverty  rate  rising  15  percent  of 
the  population,  it  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  gut  a  program  target- 
ed to  the  most  disadvantaged  segment 
of  our  society.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  the  last  two  or 
three  speakers  say  the  Bartlett 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  older 
Americans,  because  it  prohibits  t-ieir 
participation  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
VISTA  volunteers  to  help  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams are  in  grave  jeopardy.  The 
Foster  Grandparent  program  is  in 
jeopardy,  and  RSVP  and  ACTION  pro- 
grams are  also. 

The  bill  calls  for  such  sums  in  the 
VISTA  program  and  all  others  except 
the  other  programs  depending  on 
having  at  least  a  $25  million  floor  for 
the  VISTA  program. 

That  requires  an  increase  of  112  per 
cent.  If  the  funding  is  not  to  that  112- 
percent  increase,  then  the  entire  pro- 
gram goes  down  the  drain. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  older 
Americans  and  the  VISTA  program 
and  other  programs,  then  you  should 


vote  for  this  amendment  and  free 
them  from  bondage  to  the  VISTA 
funding  level.  There  is  nothing  to  say 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cannot  also  give  the  $25  million,  but  it 
does  jeopardize  all  of  them  and  invites 
the  veto. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  part  B  projects  and  demon- 
stration projects  and  young  student 
volunteer  projects  exist  in  over  33  per- 
cent of  the  districts  Members  repre- 
sent in  this  House? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Some  of  the  States 
which  are  in  jeopardy  are  Illinois.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Texas.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Florida.  Michigan.  California. 
Massac hu-setts.  and  Georgia.  14  States 
in  all. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  are  States 
all  over  the  Nation  and  districts  all 
over  the  Nation,  and  because  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  demonstration 
projects,  they  are  applied  for  every 
year;  and  there  could  well  be  projects 
for  every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman,  of  course,  knows 
that  there  is  the  bipartisan  support 
with  letters  to  ACTION  asking  for  stu- 
dent volunteer  projects  from  all  over 
the  country  the  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman.  I 
suppose,  is  aware  also  of  the  national 
antidrug  program  called  Pride,  which 
is  ba.sed  in  Atlanta,  but  is  a  national 
program,  that  would  be  endangered 
unless  this  amendment  is  pa.ssed? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  expanding  the  things  which 
VISTA  volunteers  can  do.  things 
which  constitute  appropriate  service. 

He  has  broadened  the  scope  making 
VISTA  more  extensive  and  more  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  problems  we 
have,  taking  away  some  of  the  earlier 
stigma  of  some  of  the  abuses  that  were 
associated  with  VISTA  in  the  1960s. 

I  would  plead  with  you,  if  you  have 
any  desire  to  save  the  other  programs, 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program,  the 
Old<>r  Americans  program,  the  RSVP 
program,  if  you  feel  any  of  these  do 
any  good,  do  not  jeopardize  them  by 
an  unwise  rejection  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment.  Vote  for  the  Bartlett 
amendment,  .so  we  can  save  the  rest  of 
the  programs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  have 
heard  both  sides  of  the  aisle  discuss 
this  amendment,  but  let  us  just  be 
very  clear  about  what  is  going  on  here. 

The  reason  we  have  increased  the 
floor  to  VISTA,  the  reason  we  have 
tried  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
funding  that  was  provided  in  1969,  is 
simply  that  we  do  not  trust  this  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  best  interests 
of  VISTA  at  heart. 

We  do  not  trust  this  administration 
that  has  led  the  fight  against  these 
kinds  of  programs,  has  sought  to  un- 
dermine them  with  the  use  of  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  has 
sought  to  undermine  them  with  the 
administration  of  the  VISTA  and 
ACTION  programs.  If  we  are  going  to 
preserve  the  very  best  of  ACTION,  the 
very  best  of  VISTA,  then  this  floor 
must  be  required. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  Members 
of  Congress  get  up  here  and  say  what 
is  best  for  the  senior  citizens,  and  how 
somehow  this  is  going  to  jeopardize 
them.  As  Mr.  Biagci  has  pointed  out. 
the  very  people  who  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  those  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly, and  the  very  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  running  those  programs  for 
the  elderly,  support  this  legislation 
and  support  the  funding  floor  for 
VISTA.  So  what  we  are  asking  is  to 
protect  VISTA  from  the  ravages  of 
this  administration  who  would  reduce 
it  even  further,  ab.sent  this  floor,  from 
what  it  was  in  1969. 

I  think  the  i.ssue  is  very  clear.  We 
saw  them  come  after  this.  I  was  part 
of  the  fights  in  1981  when  they  .sought 
to  destroy  the  floor  at  that  point,  so 
administratively  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  VISTA  programs.  But  what  we  all 
know  is  that  VISTA  is  one  of  the  most 
cost  beneficial  programs  in  Govern- 
ment. It  attracts  volunteers  from  all 
segments  of  our  society,  from  poor 
people  to  professional  individuals  who 
lend  their  talents  to  their  communities 
and  to  programs  in  need. 

I  think  that  if  you  vote  for  the  Bart- 
lett amendment,  you  are  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  gutting  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. You  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  turning  your  back  on  what  little 
voluntarism  the  President  says  he  so 
strongly  favors,  what  little  volunta- 
rism we  have  in  this  country  with  this 
vehicle. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  vehicles 
we  have  for  that,  and  you  ought  to  see 
the  list  of  people  who  support  this,  the 
people  who.se  best  interests  the  Re- 
publicans say  they  are  speaking  for. 
They  oppose  the  Bartlett  amendment, 
and  so  should  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 


I  (ic)  .so  not  out  of  opposition  to 
VISTA,  but  solely  in  support  of  the 
congressional  committee  system.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  initial  responsibility 
of  setting  the  amounts  appropriated 
lor  various  programs.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  able  to  make  such 
decisions  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget,  and  then 
the  full  House  has  to  approve  those 
decisions. 

Now.  as  we  have  heard.  H.R  265.-) 
would  override  that  normal  procedure 
bv  mandating  that  the  first  $25  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  all  title  I  pro- 
grams must  go  to  VISTA. 

That  is  as  opposed  to  $15  million  last 
year  for  all  programs.  VISTA  may  be 
deserving  of  the  money.  1  think  it  is. 

This  decision  belongs  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  we  should 
not  hold  all  title  I  programs  hostage  to 
force  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  act  in  a  certain  way  with  respect  to 
VISTA  funding. 

Once  one  congressional  committee 
begins  overriding  its  boundaries  by  in- 
vading the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee,  the  entire  committee 
svstem  can  be  undermined. 

The  VISTA  funding  floor  is  just 
such  an  invasion. 
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Although  I  support  VISTA.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  congressional 
committee  system.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram and  it  can  stand  on  its  own 
merits  when  the  time  comes  for  set- 
ting appropriations. 

It  has  been  .said  that  there  has  been 
a  funding  floor  in  the  past  and  there 
has. 

What  level  has  it  been  at?  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  in  the  floor 
for  VISTA  for  the  amount  for  all  title 
I  funding  appropriated  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  For  example,  the  first  year. 
1975,  $22.3  million  for  VISTA.  The 
title  I  total  appropriation  was  $37  mil- 
lion. Last  year.  1982.  $16  million  floor 
for  VISTA  and  about  $20  million  for 
all  title  I  programs. 

Suddenly  we  arc  talking  about  a 
floor,  raising  it  from  S8  million  to  $25 
million  for  VISTA  as  opposed  to  $15.6 
million  spent  for  all  title  I  programs 
last  year.  It  sticks  out  like  a  .sore 
thumb.  It  is  clearly  an  invasion  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion and  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Bartlett 
amendment  to  restore  balance  to  our 
system. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Erlenborn-Bart- 
lett  amendment.  One  of  the  very  posi- 
tive initiatives  offered  by  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  to  again  encourage 
Americans  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
turn  their  considerable  energies  to 
tasks  that  call  for  volunteers.  During 
the  last  2  years,  we  have  seen  more 
citizens  than  ever  answer  that  call,  in 


countless      efforts      in      communities 
across  the  country. 

These  efforts  by  private  citizens, 
through  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, serve  to  enhance  the  modest  na- 
tional agenda  developed  over  the  years 
to  assist  volunteers.  Internationally, 
the  founding  of  the  Peace  Corps  set 
the  pace  for  worldwide  humanitarian 
efforts  that  brought  incalculable  bene- 
fits to  developing  nations  and  enriched 
those  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica (VISTA)  built  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  authorizes  subsistence 
assistance  for  volunteers  at  home. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned that  VISTA  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  mandate  to  undertake  anti- 
poverty  programs.  In  truth,  some  of 
their  criticisms  are  accurate.  The  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  however, 
has  clearly  restated  the  program's  mis- 
sion, and  attempted  to  set  a  funding 
floor  that  in  more  prosperous  times 
might  make  good  sense.  Today,  in  this 
reauthorization  effort  however,  it  does 
not. 

I  have  considered  the  arguments  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  across  the 
aisle,  and  while  I  understand  them.  I 
believe  fiscal  prudence  is  neces.sary  to 
protect  all  the  vital  functions  of  the 
ACTION  programs.  Certainly,  VISTA 
volunteers  represent  the  best  of  the 
American  tradition  of  helping  one  an- 
other. Certainly  there  have  been  times 
that    their    hard    work    and    creative 
ideas   meant    the    difference    between 
success  and  failure  for  many  communi- 
ty endeavors.   In  the  best   situations. 
■VISTA  responds  to  the  real  needs  of 
real    people.    But    what    of   the   other 
superb    volunteer    program.s?    Are    we 
willing  to  jeopardize  the  service  learn- 
ing   projects-like    the    young    volun- 
teers  in   action   projects   in   Nebraska, 
for   example— and    other   special    pro- 
grams for  a  funding  floor  for  VISTA? 
This  Member  is  not.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues   to    support    the    Erlenborn/ 
Bartlett  amendment,  and  cast  a  vote 
to  insure  the  reauthorization  of  a  pro- 
gram that   has  the  potential  to  maxi- 
mize it.s  appropriated  dollars  tenfold. 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in   opposition   to   the   amendment   of- 
fered   bv    the   gentleman    from   Texas 
(Mr.      B.-iRTLETT).      The      gentleman's 
amendment  would  strike  the  provision 
which     establishes     a     funding     floor 
under    the    Volunteers    in    Service    to 
America,    the    VISTA    program.    The 
funding  floor  provision  was  adopted  by 
the     Committee     on     Education     and 
Labor  in  order  to  insure  at  least  a  min- 
imum level  of  funding  for  a  program 
that  has  meant  so  much  to  those  with 
.so  little. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
upon  the  passage  of  Gramm-Latta.  the 
VISTA  budget  was  slashed  by  more 
than  75  percent.  The  number  of  volun- 
teers has  fallen  from  a  1981  level  of 
5  000  to  fewer  than  1.800  at  present. 


However,  hundreds  of  thousand?-  ui 
low-income  Americans  lost  much 
more. 

Currently.  142  VISTA  volunteers  are 
a.ssigned  to  40  food  banks  or  co-ops. 
But  the  national  need  is  so  much 
greater  that  the  140  volunteers  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
my  district,  let  alone  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
330  VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to  63 
VISTA  projects  working  to  fight  illit- 
eracy; 330  volunteers  is  just  not 
enough. 

VISTA  volunteers— the  majority  of 
whom  are  low  income— continue  to 
generate  the  tangible  benefits  of  jobs, 
resources,  and  services  for  poor  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the  intangible  ben- 
efits of  justice  and  dignity,  hope  and 
self  respect  for  the  poor.  H.R.  2655 
would  begin  to  restore  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram so  that  more  may  benefit  and 
fewer  may  suffer.  Indeed,  if  one  de- 
sired to  destroy  the  VISTA  program, 
one  need  look  no  further  than  this 
amendment. 

I  understand  from  reading  the  gen- 
tleman's dissenting  views  in  the  com- 
mittee    report     that     he     offers     his 
amendment  in  the  spirit  of  promoting 
voluntarism  in  America.  I  would  sug- 
gest   that    supporters   of    the   amend- 
ment   more    closely    examine    VISTA 
and  the  basic  principles  it  embodies— 
local    decisionmaking,    self-help,    and 
neighbor  helping  neighbor.  It  may  in- 
terest  supporters  of   the   amendment 
that  nearly  all  volunteers  are  recruit- 
ed   from    the    communities    in    which 
they  serve.  In  this  way.  VISTA  is  not 
only  servicing  the  needs  of  poor  com- 
munities through  specific  projects,  but 
is  also  developing  the  skills  of  commu- 
nity residents,  thereby  nurturing  local 
leadership   and   community   self-suffi- 
ciency. Rather  than  being  identified  as 
the    problems   themselves,    many   low 
income    volunteers    become    problem 
solvers  through  the  opportunities  that 
VISTA  provides. 

We  are  told  that  VISTA  must  be  fur- 
ther cut  back  so  that  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  privately  funded  or- 
ganizations. Many  of  these  organiza- 
tions perform  an  outstanding  service 
in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  poor.  But 
these  very  organizations  strenuously 
object  to  the  contention  that  their  ef- 
forts are  hampered  by  VISTA.  In  an 
open  letter  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, which  I  will  submit  for  the 
record.  45  private  antipoverty  organi- 
zations emphasize  that  'part-time 
non-stipend  volunteers  could  in  no 
way  take  the  place  of  full-time  VISTA 
volunteers." 

We  have  heard  that  the  authoriza- 
tion level  in  the  committee  bill  repre- 
sents an  unjustified  increase  from  the 
fiscal  vear  1983  level  of  $11. 8  million. 
Even  if  VISTA  was  fully  funded  at  the 
levels  proposed  in  the  committee  bill. 
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October  14.  1983 

Dear  Representative:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  H.R.  2655. 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  as  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  debate  on  this  bill  will  begm  imme- 
diately following  the  Columbus  Day  recess. 

As  organizations  traditionally  concerned 
with  eliminating  poverty  and  addressing  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  poor, 
we  have  been  aware  for  many  years  of  the 
work  of  VISTA  and  its  volunteers.  In  our 
judgment.  VISTA  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  cost-effective  federal  programs  working 
to  overcome  a  broad  range  of  domestic  prob- 
lems—hunger, illiteracy,  family  violence,  un- 
employment, crime,  homelessness— facing 
millions  of  poor  Americans  today. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  innumera- 
ble efforts  over  the  past  few  years  to  under- 
mine and  eliminate  VISTA,  a  program  that, 
at  a  minimal  cost  to  tht-  government,  has 
provided  so  much  to  those  who  have  so 
little.  It  seems  incongruous  that  VISTA 
should  be  targeted  for  extinction  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  many  of  the  basic  principles  it 
embodies  local  decision-making,  self-help, 
neighbor  helping  neighbor,  people  as  prob- 
lem solvers— are  hailed  as  virtues  by  those 
who  would  abolish  the  program. 

The  VISTA  program  represents  what  is 
best  in  this  country:  voluntarism  put  to 
work  to  benefit  millions  of  people,  young 
and  old.  who  have  been  left  out  and  left 
behind.  VISTA  r.s-.v.  as  in  the  past,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  basic  American  idea  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves.  It  enable  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life,  economic  levels,  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  ages  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  communities.  VISTA  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  program.  It  is  very 
much  an  American  program  that  is  worthy 
of  support  from  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  con.servatives  as  well  as  liberals. 

Since  1965.  over  75.000  Americans  have 
served  as  VISTA  volunteers  and  have  proud- 
ly demonstrated  that  our  government  can 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  VISTA's 
"hand-up"  approach  to  addressing  poverty 
and  poverty-related  problems  has  provided 
millions  of  our  nations  poor  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  VISTA  has  also 
brought  positive  and  lasting  improvements 
to  thousands  of  rural  and  urban  low-income 
communities  and  neighborhoods.  Today, 
VISTA  volunteers— the  majority  of  whom 
are  themselves  low-income  continue  to 
generate  the  tangible  benefits  of  jobs,  re- 
sources, and  services  for  poor  communities. 


as  well  as  the  intangible  benefits  of  justice 
and  dignity,  hope  and  self-respect  for  the 
poor. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee's  conclusion  that 
the  need  for  a  cost-effective  self-help  pro- 
gram like  VISTA  has  grown,  rather  than  di- 
minished. In  this  time  of  tightening  budgets 
and  cutbacks  in  so  many  social  programs 
that  help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
VISTA  volunteers  have  played  and  should 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  that  confront  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Recent  studies  by  business,  voluntary,  reli- 
gious, and  philanthropic  organizations  all 
show  that  the  federal  government  cannot 
rely  on  the  private  sector  to  fill  the  gap 
caused  by  cutbacks  in  the  broad  spectrum  of 
social  programs  designed  to  assist  the  poor. 
The  VISTA  program  has  a  proven  record  in 
working  with  and  assisting  private  sector  or- 
ganizations such  as  ours  to  help  the  truly 
needy.  Based  on  our  collective  experience, 
we  know  that  part-time  non-stipended  vol 
unteers  could  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
full-time  VISTA  volunteers. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
VISTA  volunteers'  work  is  their  effort  to 
identify,  recruit,  and  effectively  involve 
part-time  volunteers  in  the  activities  of  the 
organizations  with  which  they  work. 
VIST  As  have  been  must  successful  as  cata- 
lysts and  mobilizers  of  financial  and  volun- 
teer resources  at  the  local  level.  Studies 
show  that  on  the  average,  each  volunteer,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $7,000  a  year,  recruits 
over  15  part-time  and  full-time  volunteers 
for  his  or  her  project  and  is  able  to  generate 
over  $24,000  in  financial  resources  at  the 
local  level. 

While  .some  might  argue  that  the  VISTA 
funding  floors  included  in  HR  2655-$25 
million.  $28  million,  and  $30  million  respec- 
tively for  fiscal  years  84.  85.  and  86— are  a 
llO'^f  increase  over  VISTA's  currently  $11.8 
million  budget,  and  therefore  are  unjusti- 
fied, we  would  respond  by  pointing  out  that 
these  funding  levels  are  still  far  below  those 
of  just  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  Since  Janu- 
ary of  1981.  VISTA's  budget  has  been 
slashed  from  $34  million  to  $11.8  million, 
and  the  number  of  volunteers  has  been  re- 
duced from  nearly  5.000  to  fewer  than  1.800. 

During  these  difficult  economic  times,  we 
must  not  retreat  from  our  national  commit 
ment  to  help  people  help  themselves.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reaffirm  and  intensify  this  com- 
mitment and  to  ensure  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment encourages  and  freely  supports 
self-help  programs  such  as  VISTA.  As  the 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty  contin- 
ues to  grow,  the  need  for  VISTA  grows  as 
well. 

We  urge  your  full  support  of  HR  2655  as 
proposed  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. On  behalf  of  the  poor  and  di.sadvan- 
taged  people  we  represent,  wp  request  that 
you  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
funding  that  this  bill  provides  for  VISTA. 
VISTA  is  a  program  that  deserves  your  con- 
tinued and  wholehearted  support. 
Sincerely. 

Alliance  for  Justice. 

American  A.s.socialion  of  Retired  Persons. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity. 

Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

Blinded  Veterans  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Camp  Fire,  Inc. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Coalition  on  Block  Grants  and  Human 
Needs. 

Disability  Rights  Center. 


Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Friends  of  VISTA. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Jewish  Fund  for  Justice. 

Laubach  Literacy  Action. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Literacy  Volunteers  of  America. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  Educa- 
tional Fund. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

National  A.ssociation  of  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Senior  Companion 
Project  Directors. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Center  for  Urban  and  Ethnic  Af- 
fairs. 

National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence. 

National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 

Nation  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Low-Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Neighborhood  Coalition. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

National  'Youth  Work  Alliance. 

Rural  America. 

Rural  Coalition. 

Second  Harvest. 

The  Children's  Foundation. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

Villers  Center  of  Aging. 

Volunteer:  National  Center  for  Citizen  In- 
volvement. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Technical  Assistance  Project.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bartlett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bartlett) 
there  were— ayes  9,  noes  12. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  4281 

Ackprman 

Andrews  (TXi       Barnard 

Akaka 

Anniinzio               Barnes 

All>o.sta 

Appleiiate              Bartlett 

Alexander 

Arrtier                    Bateman 

Anderson 

AuCoin                  Bates 

Andrews  (NO       Badtiam 


Bedell 


Ht  ilenson 

H'  nnett 

Direuter 

H.  rman 

Hcthune 

B.vill 

Biaggi 

Biliraki.s 

Bliley 

Hoehlert 

Hnner 

Honior 

Hcinker 

Borski 

Hnucher 

HDxer 

Unit 

it  rooks 

liroomfield 

Hrown  <CA) 

Hrown  iCO> 

iiroyhil! 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Campt)ell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cliappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO> 

Coleman  <TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

dc  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWme 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyor 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edtiar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prcnzel 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 


Goodlmg 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (INi 

Hall  (QH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindne.ss 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lrf-ath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Lev  lias 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Low  ry  ( WA  i 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morruson  (WA 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Natcher 
Nelson 

Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Obey 
Olin 

Oltinger 
Owens 
Packard 
Panetla 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pat  man 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Rilter 
Roberts 
Robin.son 
Rodino 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seitierling 
Sen.senbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shu.sler 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stratlon 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Valentine 
Vander  JagI 
Vandergriff 
Venlo 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
)     Walgren 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitlen 


Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 


Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zschau 


Williams  (OH)      Yates 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Three-hundred  twenty-eight  Members 
ha\e  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 

will  r("'.^umc  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  bu.sme.s.'^  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr  Bartlett) 
for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Members  will  have  5  minutes  on  this 
vote. 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  b>  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  132.  noes 
215,  answered  not  voting  86,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  429] 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 
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Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunder.son 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Miller 'OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Packard 

Pashayan 

NOES-215 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Be  rman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 


Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Senscnbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagl 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (FD 

Zschau 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brilt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryan' 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 


Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 


Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

L,aFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

L,ehman  (FD 

L#land 
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Levine 

Levitas 
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Ijong  (LA) 

Long'MD) 

lx)wry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  ( CT ) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ot  linger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 
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Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

St  ration 

Sludds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Addabbo 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Daub 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Early 

Ferraro 

Forsythe 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Gramm 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 


Harlnelt 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hutto 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

Michel 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Mrazek 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Ortiz 

Oxley 


Pepper 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Denny 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stump 

Synar 

Traxler 

Walkins 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wright 

Wyden 


D   1130 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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On  this  vote: 

Mr   Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr  Dyson  against. 

Mr   Stump  tor.  with  Mr   Moakley  against. 

Mr  Oxley  for.  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr   Gramm  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  for,  with  Mr  Ortiz 
against. 

Mr.  Stangeland  for,  with  Mr  Mitchell 
against. 

Mr  Daub  for.  with  Mr  Dixon  against. 

Mr  ENGLISH  changed  his  vote 
from    no"  to    aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  1140 

The  CH  A I  H.MAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  furtht-r  <inundments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUN 
TEER  PROGRAMS  AMENDMENTS 

GENERAL  AMENDMENTS  REGARDING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  20L  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Domes 
tic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  <42  U.S.C. 
5001(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■he" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  Director". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C  5001(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per  centum" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ■years",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■and  30  per  centum 
in  any  subsequent  such  years  ". 

(C)  Section  211  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C  5011)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  •he" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  Director". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •.  and  of  a  particular 
foster  grandparent  providing.',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'such  relationship" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    such  services". 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  Di- 
rector ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$2"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  $2.20". 
and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows:  '(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part 

"(1)  the  terms  lowmcome  person'  and 
■person  of  low  income^  mean  any  person 
whose  income  is  not  more  than  125  per 
centum  of  the  poverty  line  defined  in  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2))  and  ad 
justed  by  the  Director  in  the  manner  de 
scribed  in  such  section,  and 

■■(2)  each  such  person  whose  income  is  not 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty 
line,  as  so  adjusted,  shall  be  given  special 
consideration  for  participation  in  projects 
under  this  part   ". 

(d)  Section  212(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun 
teer  Service  Act  of  1973  (32  US  C.  5012(bn 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the  term 
community  action  agency'  means  an  eligi- 
ble entity  as  defined  in  section  673(1)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(1))". 

(e)  Section  213  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U  S.C.  50i3)  is 
amended— 


.  1  .  >n  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  .services 
designed  to  enable  persons  to  leave  such  in- 
stitutions and  live  in  settings  in  which  home 
health  care  will  be  received:"  after  •other 
institutions;', 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(b)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  encourage  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  receive  funds 
for  projects  under  this  part— 

(A)  to  recruit  unpaid  volunteers  who  by 
reason  of  professional  training  (including 
training  in  medical  sciences,  .social  sciences, 
and  home  economics)  and  experience  will  be 
utilized  to  train  senior  companions— 

"(i)  to  make  initial  assessments  of  the 
needs  of  older  persons  to  whom  services 
may  be  provided  under  this  part;  and 

(ii)  to  provide  home  health  care  and 
homemaking  .services;  and 

(B)  to  make  greater  use  of  experienced 
.senior  companions  who  have  special  skills 
and  leadership  ability  to  assist,  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of.  other  senior  com- 
panions ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsection: 

(c)(1)  During  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  subsection 
(b)(2).  the  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  such  subsection.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include  information  regarding— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding long-term  care  is  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  .services  provided  by  senior  compan- 
ions; 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  senior  companions; 

•(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  health  care 
needs  of  senior  companions  are  reduced  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  projects 
under  this  part. 

■■(D)  the  extent  to  which  there  is  coordi- 
nation of  projects  under  this  part  and  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  designed  to  enable 
older  persons  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes; 

■•(E)  the  effectivness  of  using  volunteers 
and  experienced  senior  companions  in  the 
manner  described  in  subsection  (b)(2);  and 

••(P)  such  other  matters  relating  to  this 
part  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate. 

■■(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1).". 

(f)(1)  Section  222  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5022)  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  Sec  222.'^  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(b)":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  below  the  section  heading 
the  following: 

Sec  222  (a)  For  purposes  of  making  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor may  not  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  or  the  use  made  of  any  local  con- 
tribution in  pxce.ss  of  the  amount  of  the 
local  contribution  required  under  this  title 
if  such  use  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  222  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  5022)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••AWARD  determinations;  payments^ 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4051  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  .section  222  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item; 


"Sec.     222.     Award     determinations;     pay- 
ments.". 

AMENDMENTS  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(a))  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  ■$28,691,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  '$31,872,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $33,306,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$34,638,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986"  after 
•1983. •• 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(b)) 
is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  $49,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  $58,797,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $61,443,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$63,901,000  for  fiscal  year  1986^  after 
■1983.' 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volun 
teer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(c)) 
is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  $16,610,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and^;  and 

(2i  by  inserting  $31,422,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $32,296,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$33,108,000     for    fiscal     year     1986"     after 

1983.  ". 

POVERTY  LINE 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  673(2)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9902(2))  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "For  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers" after  "Consumer  Price  Index". 

(b)  Section  683(c)(1)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9912(c)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 624"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 624  or  625" 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use.  561 1 1  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (e): 

(2)  in  subsection  (f )  by  striking  out  "Attor- 
ney General'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Administrator'^:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f )  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f ).  respecti^'ely. 

(b)  Section  207  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
use  5617)  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  sub.section  (a)(1)  by  in.serting  •. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(3)" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  m  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "ap- 
pointed by  the  President",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  If  a  member  required  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  be  appointed  is  not  appointed, 
or  if  a  vacancy  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
to  be  filled  is  not  filled,  by  the  President 
within  the  applicable  ninety-day  period, 
then  such  member  shall  be  appointed,  or 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled,  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

(O  Section  241(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5651(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■.section  201(f  )'•  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  201(e)". 


EFFIC-TIVE  DATES 

Sec  205  <a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion lb),  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enarlment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)  and  subsection  (e)  of  section  201  of 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  I, 
1983, 

Mr-  JKF^FORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  .strike  tht^  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  :support  of 
the  bill  before  u.s.  H.R.  2655.  I  do  .so 
becau.sc  I  continue  to  be  impre.s.sed  b:^- 
the  results  of  the  programs  authorized 
bv  this  bill. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont.  VIST.A  vol- 
unteers are  involved  in  a  broad  arra.v 
of  u.spful.  productive  activities.  The 
Vietnam  veterans'  '.oadership  program 
docs  a  fine  'ob  of  working  with  veter- 
atv-  With  the  help  of  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, the  program  is  able  to  reach 
out  across  the  State,  counseling  veter- 
ans on  everything  from  agent  orange, 
to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  to  training 
and  employment. 

In  cooperation  witli  the  Vermont 
Office  on  Aging.  VISTA  volunteers  are 
working  acro.ss  the  State  in  job  serv- 
ices offices  to  help  senior  citizens  find 
suitable  employment.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  these  volunteers  have  placed 
more  than  400  seniors  in  jobs,  and 
have  counseled  hundreds  more  in  how 
to  find  work. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  working  in 
correctional  centers  across  the  State 
to  bring  senior  volunteers  into  the  cen 
ters  to  work  with  youthful  offenders, 
who  comprise  over  40  percent  of  the 
population  of  these  centers.  There  is 
solid  evidence  that  programs  such  as 
this  result  not  only  in  skills  training 
for  the  offenders,  but  in  a  more  gener- 
al reduction  in  the  tension  and  hostili- 
ty of  the  facilities. 

There  are  ju.st  a  few  of  the  benefits 
under  the  VISTA  program.  They  are 
from  one  State  only,  but  are  duplicat- 
ed across  the  country. 

In  sum.  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  bill  are  worthwhile  and  entirely 
consonant  with  efforts  to  promote  vol- 
untarism in  this  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  sup- 
port. 

The  CiiAlKMA.\  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  II? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PETRI 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Petri:  Page 
n.  .strike  out  lines  7  through  17.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
low-income  person'  and  person  of  low- 
income'  mean  — 

(1)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  poverty  line  de- 
fined in  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)) 
and  adjusted  by  the  Director  in  the  manner 
described  in  such  section;  and 

•(2)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty  line,  as 


.so  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Director 
after  taking  into  consideration  existing  pov- 
erty guidelines  a-s  appropriate  to  local  silua 
tions. 

Persons  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
given  special  consideration  for  participation 
in  projects  under  this  part." 

Mr.  PETRI  (during  the  reading).  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of- 
fering this  technical  amendment  to 
correct  an  oversight  in  drafting.  Un- 
fortunately, this  oversight  would  dis- 
qualifv  many  current  participants 
from  eligibility  for  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents and  Senior  Companions  pro- 
grams. Senior  citizens  in  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  would  be  particularly  hard 
hit  bv  this  oversight.  Let  me  explain. 

Under  current  law.  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent eligibility  tests  for  these  Older 
Americans  programs  First,  any  person 
is  eligible  to  participate  whose  income 
••is  not  more  than  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  line"  .set  forth  in  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act.  Alternatively,  any 
person  is  eligible  to  participate  whose 
income  falls  'at  or  below"  that  same 
poverlv  line  as  adjusted  to  "take  into 
consideration  existing  poverty  guide- 
lines as  appropriate  to  local  situa- 
tions." Preference  is  given  to  persons 
who  qualify  under  the  second  test. 

The  drafters  of  this  bill  sought  to 
update  the  referenced  poverty  line 
from  that  of  the  old  Econoiiiic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  that  of  the  new  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  did  this  by  deleting  the 
second  eligibility  test,  presumably  on 
the  assumption  that  the  two  tests 
were  really  the  same  and  that  the  old 
legislative' language  was  unnecessarily 
verbose.  This  is  not  true  because  the 
second  test  allowed  for  adjustments 
for  local  situations. 

The  key  adjustment  that  has  been 
made  is  for  State  supplements  to  Fed- 
eral social  security  income.  In  at  least 
six  States,  these  State  supplements 
bring  certain  persons  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  Foster  Grandparents  or 
Senior  Companions  programs  above 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  Thus, 
the  poverty  programs  of  these  States 
would  disqualify  current  Foster 
Grandparents  and  Senior  Companions 
from  further  participation  in  these 
Federal  programs.  I  am  sure  no  one 
ever  intended  such  a  misguided  result. 
The  six  injured  States  are  Alaska. 
California.  Colorado.  Ma.ssachusetts. 
Oklahoma,  and  alphabetically  last  but 
certainly  not  least.  Wisconsin.  The 
generosity  of  these  enlightened  States 
should  not  be  penalized. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this 
drafting  oversight  by  restoring  the 
second  test  for  eligibility  coupled  with 


the  old  preference.  Therefore,  tiie 
drafters  intent  would  still  be  accom- 
plished without  the  unfortunate  and 
unintended  side  effect.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  my  atnendmenl  and  preserve 
the  eligibility  of  these  needy  Foster 
Grandparents  and  Senior  Companions 
in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  and.  in  fact.  I  think  it  im- 
pro\es  the  bill. 

Mr.  PETRI    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

Petri). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PETRI 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Petri;   Page 
22.  line  15.  insert    and"  at  the  end  thereof. 
Page  22.  strike  out  lines  16  through  18. 
Page  22.  line  19.  strike  out   "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  22.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  on  page  23. 

Page  23.  line  15.  strike  out  "(c) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)'. 

Mr.  PETRI  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  concern  that 
led  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  add  section  204(b)  to  this  bill. 
Under  current  law.  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  fill  vacancies  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice    and      Delinquency      Prevention 
within  90  days  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  vacancy.  Despite  this  require- 
ment, there  were  long-standing  vacan- 
cies on  the  Advisory  Committee  at  the 
time  H.R.  2655  was  being  marked  up 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Even  though  this  bill  is  not  really 
a  juvenile  justice  bill,  it  became  a  vehi- 
cle for  trying  to  spur  appointments  to 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Accordingly, 
section  204(b)  provides  that  if  a  vacan- 
cy on  the  Advisory  Committee  is  not 
filled     within     the     requisite     90-day 
period,  then   "such   vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  "  Because  this  spur  is 
no  longer  necessary.  I  am  now  offering 
this  amendment  to  delete  204(b)  from 
this  bill. 

This  .spur  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
cause the  President  has  filled  all  the 
vacancies  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  Advi- 
sorv  Committee.  As  best  as  I  can  tell, 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee fulfill  the  statutory  requirements. 
If  this  section  of  the  bill  was  designed 
solely  to  speed  the  filling  of  current 
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vacancies  on  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, then  its  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Absent  the  need  to  spur  action,  this 
provision  is  unwise  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  Advisory  Committee  is  an 
executive  agency  and  should  be  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  sole  tasits  of  the  Advisory  Com 
mittee  involve  making  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  "planning,  policy, 
priorities,  operations,  and  manage- 
ment of  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs."  It  is  simply  inappropriate, 
and  may  be  unconstitutional,  for  a 
representative  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  appoint  a  member  of  such 
an  executive  Advisory  Committee. 

Second,  this  provison  would  not  nec- 
essarily solve  the  vacancy  problem  be- 
cause the  President  presumably  could 
remove  the  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker,  leaving 
that  committee  right  back  where  it 
started.  A  recent  Federal  court  deci- 
sion (Martin  v.  Reagan.  525  F.  Supp. 
110  (DC.  Mass.  1981))  has  held  that 
the  functions  of  a  similar  advisory 
committee,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  Advisory  Board,  "fall  into  the 
category  of  purely  executive."  As  such, 
the  President  had  the  complete  au- 
thority to  remove  committee  members 
at  will.  If  the  President  used  this  au- 
thority to  remove  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  the  situation  would  be  even 
more  confused  than  it  is  now. 

Third,  it  is  unusual  to  confer  this  ap- 
pointment power  on  the  Speaker.  Not 
that  I  do  not  think  thai  our  Speaker  is 
competent  to  fill  in  for  the  President 
in  making  these  appointments.  I  am 
sure  that  he  is.  But  that  is  not  his  job. 
And  I  doubt  whether  the  other  House 
of  Congress  would  be  willing  to  confer 
this  power  on  our  Speaker  without  a 
similar  power  for  their  majority 
leader. 

While  this  provision  makes  sense  in 
the  context  of  the  problems  that  gave 
it  birth,  those  problems  have  been  at 
least  temporarily  resohed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  full  Advisory  Com- 
mitte.  I  hope  the  vacancy  problem  will 
not  reoccur.  On  this  point,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is 
scheduled  for  reauthorization  next 
year.  During  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess, I  will  be  delighted  to  work  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  to  add 
some  appropriate  language  to  the  Ju 
venile  Justice  Act  to  encourage  more 
timely  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee.  In  the  meantime.  I  ask 
that  you  delete  this  provision  from 
this  bill  by  voting  for  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  makes  one  further 
change  in  the  juvenile  justice  portion 
of  this  bill.  Currently,  the  two  author- 
ized Deputy  Administrators  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  are  appointed  by 


the  Attorney  General.  This  bill  re- 
duces to  one  the  number  of  such  au- 
thorized Deputy  Administrators  and 
makes  that  remaining  deputy  appoint- 
ed by  the  office's  Administrator.  My 
amendment  would  keep  this  appoint- 
ment power  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. This  is  in  line  with  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  and. 
I  believe,  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield'.' 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  First,  let  me  just  ac- 
knowledge my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Petri)  for  his  leadership  and 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  as  we 
have  worked  together  within  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  to  de- 
velop a  strong  bill  for  House  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Petri  and  I  have  conferred 
about  his  amendment  and  there  is  no 
objection.  The  minor  amendments  to 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  included  in 
the  committee  bill  were  contained  in 
the  original  bill  and.  as  Mr.  Petri 
notes,  were  intended  to  remedy  Presi- 
dential noncompliance  with  several 
provisions  of  the  law  revealed  during 
committee  oversight  hearings  in  1982. 

With  regard  to  the  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed National  Advisory  Committee, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
cently informed  me  that,  due  to  the 
President's  failure  to  appoint  members 
as  prescribed  by  law.  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  in  noncompliance  for  a 
period  of  30  months  and  prohibited 
from  carrying  out  its  congressionally 
mandated  role  as  intended.  Just  over  a 
month  ago,  perhaps  not  by  coinci- 
dence, as  this  bill  approached  House 
consideration,  the  President  finally 
fully  complied  and  completed  the  ap- 
pointments. Given  this  situation.  I 
welcome  my  colleague's  offer  to  assist 
us  during  next  year's  reauthorization 
in  order  to  find  ways  to  prevent  this 
circumstance  from  occurring  again 
and  I  accept  his  amendment. 

The  provision  which  remains,  on 
which  I  believe  we  all  agree,  eliminates 
one  of  two  deputy  positions  within  the 
office.  While  reducing  bureaucracy,  it 
will  also  remove  an  unintended 
"glitch  "  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
which  allowed  this  administration  to 
successfully  circumvent  the  provisions 
of  the  Vacancies  Act  of  1868.  Becau.se 
of  this  display  of  "bad  faith."  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  was  left 
without  a  required,  presidentially  ap- 
pointed Administrator  for  more  than 
22  months,  while  a  series  of  acting 
deputies  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General  filled  in  on  a  temporary  basis. 
The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  2655 
will  provide  an  effective  remedy.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  such  a  remedy  is  re- 
quired. The  position  being  eliminated 
is  not  presently  occupied. 


The  eH.\ll<.M.\.\  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCANDLESS 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCandless: 
Page  16.  strike  out  line.s  18  through  22.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1 2 1  in  subsection  ( b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1 )  by  striking  out  "",  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection"', 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  of  paragraph  i2). 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph ( 1 ) ",  and 

I  ill  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

Page  17.  line  3.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  17.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ■.  e.xct'pt  that  such  terms  shall  in- 
clude any  mentally  retarded  individual  or 
individuals  regardless  of  chronological  age"", 
and 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  entirely 
remove  the  restriction  of  the  chrono- 
logical age  for  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons to  receive  services  under  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program. 

Current  law  allows  foster  grandpar- 
ent services  to  be  continued  for  the 
mentally  retarded  beyond  their  21st 
birthday  if  such  ser\ices  were  begun 
before  age  21.  provider  that  the  same 
individual  continues  in  that  role  of  the 
foster  grandparent. 

H  R.  2655  would  change  this  to  allow 
a  different  person  to  provide  services 
to  a  mentally  retarded  recipient  who 
was  over  21.  but  the  recipient  must 
have  started  the  program  at  an  earlier 
age. 

My  amendment  would  make  it  legal, 
if  deemed  appropriate  by  the  hospital, 
to  arrange  the  foster  grandparent 
services  for  a  mentally  retarded 
person,  even  if  his  physical  age  is  over 
21  at  the  time  such  services  begin. 

This  change  would  not  affect  the 
number  of  persons  taking  part  in  the 
program. 

According  to  the  hospital  advisory 
board  at  the  Frank  D.  Lanterman  Hos- 
pital and  Development  Center  in 
Pomona,  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not  increase  the  cost  of 
the  operating  of  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents program  in  that  hospital. 


1!  Aould.  however,  give  the  hospital 
tht  ilexibility-and  I  repeat  that,  the 
til  xibilitv  -to  make  the  foster  grand- 
par-  i;!  srrvires  available  for  the  men- 
raU\    riiardt'd   based   upon   individual 

!!l'l(i 

Mr  Cli.iirrnan.  the  physical  age  of  a 
tii.iiiall>  rt!ar<i.d  person  has  nothing 
!u  do  witli  hi:-,  mental  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  dialog 
here  on  the  floor  this  morning,  and 
this  amendment  started  out  as  a  bill 
that  I  introduced.  H.R.  3829.  If  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  is 
amenable.  1  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
under  the  condition  that  he  would 
agree  to  schedule  it  at  the  earliest  po.s- 
sible  date  for  hearing  in  his  commit- 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  pleased  to  so  agree. 

The  gentleman  has  made  to  me  pri- 
vately, as  well  as  here  on  the  floor,  a 
very  persuasive  argument  for  expand- 
ing the  program  or  having  a  new  pro- 
gram, as  the  case  might  be.  to  serve 
the  purposes  which  he  has  described.  I 
am  verv  amenable  to  moving  forward 
v.ith  him  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
means  bv  which  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  those  condi- 
tions. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  mv  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  of 
H  R.  2655  to  reauthorize  the  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 
program.  VISTA  was  created  18  years 
ago  to  .strengthen  and  supplement  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  poverty  and  poverty- 
related  human,  social  and  environmen- 
tal problems.  Today,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, in  H.R.  2655,  to  reassert  our 
commitment  to  VISTA  and  to  this  Na- 
tions  poor  and  hungry  people. 

During  the  past  2'^-  years.  President 
Reagan  has  been  relentless  in  his  ef- 
forts to  abolish  this  vital  antipoverty 
volunteer  program.   This   is  the  .same 
man  who  campaigned  on  the  value  and 
historic  tradition  of  America's  volun- 
teer spirit.  Reagan  decimated  VISTA's 
budget   in  fiscal  years  1982  and   1983 
and  even  proposed  the  program's  com- 
plete demise  by  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1983.     As     a     consequence     of     these 
budget    cuts,    nearly    one-half    of    the 
VISTA-sponsored  projects  and  volun- 
teer positions  across  the  country  have 
been  eliminated.  Concurrently,  for  the 
first    time    since    VISTA's    inception, 
poverty,  and  hunger  are  on  the  rise. 
Now    the  House  has  a  chance  to  re- 
verse   the    damaging    course    of    the 
Reagan   administration   and   begin   to 
repair  this  valuable  program. 


H.R.  2655  provides  for  a  llO-perccnt 
increase  in  VISTA's  current  authoriza- 
tion level.  This  would  return  VISTA  to 
its  funding  level  of  14  years  ago— not 
factoring  m  a  cent  for  inflation  or 
cost-of-living.  In  real  terms,  the  S25 
million  authorized  for  VISTA  in  fiscal 
year  1984  equals  73  cents  for  every 
American  living  in  poverty.  Yet. 
through  VISTA  this  tiny  expenditure 
results  in  a  wealth  of  services  and  as- 
sistance to  the  needy. 

Over  94  VISTA  projects  nationwide 
are   concentrating   on    feeding   people 
and    addressing    hunger-related    prob- 
lems. These  projects  involve  over  390 
VISTA  volunteers  in  the  hard  work  of 
organizing    soup     kitchens,    soliciting 
surplus   and   salvage   food   from   local 
food  producers  and  suppliers,  mobiliz- 
ing community  assistance,  and  provid- 
ing   assistance     to    hungry     families. 
senior  citizens,  and  unemployed  work- 
ers, who.se  numbers  are  growing  every 
day.  Nearly  all  VISTA  volunteers  are 
recruited     from     the     community     in 
which    they    willl    work.    The    dollar 
return  on  VISTA  funds  expended  on 
one    volunteer    easily    bears    out    the 
cost-effectiveness     of     the     program. 
While  it  costs  less  than  $7,000  to  main- 
tain a  VISTA  for   1   year,   ACTION'S 
own   data  shows   that    one   volunteer 
generates  over  $24,000  in  additional  re- 
sources to  the  community.  In  Chicago, 
4  Westtown  VISTA's  developed   1.200 
jobs  for  the  unemployed:  in  Kentucky. 
VISTA's    helped    low-income    women 
found  a  crafts  cooperative  which  now 
distributes   its    goods   nationwide   and 
abroad;    in    Minnesota,     12    VISTA's 
helped  senior  citizens  develop   a  dis- 
count    buying    program    which    now 
serves    over     180.000    seniors,    saving 
them  thousands  of  dollars  each  year; 
and  the  examples  go  on. 

As    we    complete    consideration    of 
H.R.    2655.    the    Domestic    Volunteer 
Service    Act    Amendments    of    1983.    I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  most  vital  program  in 
fi.scal    year    1984   and   beyond   and   to 
reject  any  and   all   amendments  that 
would    reduce    the    funding    level    for 
VISTA  included  in  this  bill.  Once  and 
for  all.  Congress  must   put  an  end  to 
the  Reagan  administration's  misguid- 
ed and  ill-conceived  effort  to  discredit 
and  eliminate  VISTA.  We  should  not 
turn  our  backs  on  this  program  which 
has    given    .so    many    Americans— rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old-the  sense  of 
pride,    hope,    dignity,    and   self-worth. 
With   34   million   Americans   living   in 
poverty,   now    is   the   time   to   expend 
rather' than  eliminate  a  cost-effective 
program  such  as  VISTA  that  helps  the 
poor  to  help  themselves. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  offer  mv  support  of  the  bill  under 
coiisideration.  H.R.  2655.  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  bill  reauthorizes  for  3  years 
the  outstanding  volunteer  programs  of 
the  Action  Agency. 


The  Foster  Grandparents.  Senior 
Companion,  and  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer programs  have  all  demonstrated 
their  worth  in  providing  senior  citizens 
with  the  opportunities  to  share  their 
lifetime  of  skills  and  knowledge  in 
ways  that  benefit  children  and  adults 
with  special  needs.  The  spirit  of  volun- 
tarism is  truly  personified  by  the  in- 
valuable contributions  of  these  indi- 
viduals who  give  their  time,  energy 
and  compa-ssion  so  tirelessly. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram provides  a  vehicle  through 
which  Americans  can  serve  on  a  full- 
time  basis  to  assist  in  antipoverty  ef- 
forts at  the  community  level.  VISTA, 
throughout  its  history,  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  elderly  of 
our  society.  Given  the  proverty  focus 
of  the  program  and  the  fact  that 
almost  25  percent  of  our  elderly  are 
poor,  VISTA  has  been  heavily  involved 
in  the  lives  of  the  elderly  poor.  While 
they  themselves  receive  only  a  modest 
subsistence  allowance.  VISTA  volun- 
teers routinely  serve  more  than  40 
hours  a  week,  7  days  a  week,  and  are 
on  call  24  hours  a  day. 

Through  VISTA,  seniors  are  both 
providers  and  recipients  of  vital 
human  services.  Today,  over  12  per- 
cent of  all  VISTA  volunteers  are  older 
persons,  and  many  are  low  income,  lo- 
cally recruited  volunteers  who  serve  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  in 
which  they  live.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  broadens  the  opportuni- 
ties for  full  time  volunteer  service  by 
senior  citizens  by  requiring  that  20 
percent  of  all  volunteers  be  55  years  of 
age  or  older. 

During  the  past  decade.  VISTA  has 
provided  opportunities  for  over  500 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Maine  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  serve  the  need- 
iest of  Maine's  citizens.  The  subsist- 
ence allowance  which  VISTA  provides 
has  enabled  individuals,  98  percent  of 
whom  over  the  past  7  years  have  been 
local  Maine  citizens,  to  serve  fellow 
Mainers.  Through  local  recruitment 
and  assignments.  VISTA  has  also 
helped  develop  a  cadre  of  experienced 
and  talented  people  who.  long  after 
their  volunteer  service,  continue  to 
serve  their  home  communities.  Some 
examples  of  successful  programs  in 
Maine  include; 

The  Maine  Older  Workers  program 
in  Bangor  uses  locally  recruited  senior 
citizens  as  VISTA  volunteers  in  the 
role  of  iob  developers.  As  a  result  of 
this  partnership  between  the  Bureau 
of  Maine's  Elderly  and  VISTA,  dozens 
of  low  income  elderly  persons  have  ac- 
quired greater  .self-sufficiency  through 
both  full-  and  part-time  employment. 

VISTA  \Glunteers  a.ssigned  to 
HOME-Homemakers  Organi'zed  for 
Full  Employment-in  Orland  are  de- 
veloping a  family  farms  project 
through  which  low-income  families 
are  provided  a  new.  low-cost,  energy- 
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I'llicu-nt  home  on  enough  land  to 
enable  the  family  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Through  the  Maine  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation. VISTA  volunteers  have  assist- 
ed in  developing  local  support  and  self- 
help  groups  for  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence and  batterers  in  rural,  previously 
unserved  areas. 

In  addition.  VISTA  has  played  a 
prominent  role  m  economic  develop- 
ment by  assisting  producer  and  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  as  well  as  coopera- 
tive housing  efforts.  Energy-related 
programs  such  as  home  heat  conver- 
sion projects  and  coordinated  firewood 
marketing  have  also  been  implement- 
ed. 

Older  Americans  are  willing  and  able 
to  help  their  communities  and  their 
peers  because  they  have  done  so 
throughout  their  lives.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today  broadens  the  volun- 
teer opportunities  of  Older  Americans 
and  deserv  es  our  strong  support. • 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  2655.  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  just  a  few 
of  the  urgent  pleas  I  have  received 
from  social  service  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio  alerting  me  to  the 
remarkable  successes  of  the  VISTA 
program  and  urging  my  continued  sup- 
port of  this  most  valuable  and  worth- 
while program: 

VISTA  workers  assigned  to  the  free/store 
food  bank  have  been  instrumental  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  services  to  the  needy  in  the 
Cincinnati  area.  VISTA  has  been  a  creative 
vehicle  for  the  partnership  between  home 
service  providers  and  the  private  .sector.  Any 
plan  to  cut  back  present  funding  for  VISTA 
would  be  devastating  for  our  program  and 
many  others  like  it. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  needed  to  help 
Ohio  Youth  Services  Network  Agencies  con- 
tinue their  worthwhile  services  to  runaways 
and  other  troubled  youth  and  their  families. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  volun 
teer.  with  no  stipend,  to  do  the  work  of  a 
VISTA  volunteer. 

If  the  VISTA  program  were  eliminated. 
Ohio  would  suffer  a  serious  setback  with 
the  loss  of  the  Columbus  Literacy  Council. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate  VISTA. 
There  are  too  many  unemployed  Americans 
who  need  better  reading  skills  to  get  new 
jobs. 

The  President  wants  volunteers  to  do  the 
work  formerly  accomplished  by  paid  people 
Volunteers  must  be  directed  and  supported 
by  full-time  volunteers.  Paying  VISTAs  to 
direct  the  volunteers  is  the  best  way  to  use 
Federal  dollars. 

Since  1965,  more  than  75.000  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  age  groups  have  dedicated  a  year  or 
more  of  their  lives  to  helping  those 
less  fortunate,  by  joining  the  VISTA 
program.  Nearly  1,800  volunteers  have 
served  in  Ohio  alone  and  countle.ss 
Ohioans  have  served  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers nationwide,  all  having  agreed  to 
serve  around  the  clock  for  poverty- 
level  allowances  in  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, rural  communities,  on   Indian 


reservations,  in  migrant  fields,  in  the 
hollows  of  Appalachia  and  in  inner- 
city  communities— all  striving  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  our  most  disadvan- 
taged citizens:  the  hungry,  the  home- 
less, the  illiterate,  the  elderly,  and  the 
unemployed. 

Ohio  VISTA  volunteers  have  worked 
with  Cleveland's  elderly  immigrants  of 
many  nationalities  to  help  them 
obtain  services  and  resources  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  VISTAs  have  given 
support  and  assistance  to  the  States' 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
for  needy  children.  VISTA  volunteers 
have  created  a  community  cannery  in 
order  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
low-income  citizens  in  Pike  County. 
VISTA  s  assigned  to  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Churches'  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
gram have  aided  in  the  resettlement  of 
over  2.000  refugees  over  the  past  3 
years  and  successfully  assisted  in  the 
raising  of  over  $1  million  for  the 
project  from  private  sector  sources. 
Additionally,  these  VISTAs  recruited 
and  trained  over  11.000  community 
volunteers  to  assist  in  refugee  resettle- 
ment. 

VISTA  volunteers  working  with 
local  residents  in  north  Toledo  were 
responsible  for  raising  $200,000  in  cash 
and  inkind  contributions  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  establish  a  family 
health  center,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a 
low-income  north  Toledo  neighbor- 
hood. The  VISTA  volunteer  responsi- 
ble for  this  successful  venture  initially 
came  to  Ohio  as  a  nationally  recruited 
volunteer,  and  upon  completion  of  her 
year  of  service  was  hired  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  center. 

The  free  store/food  bank  in  Cincin- 
nati, with  the  help  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers, in  1982  increased  donations  of 
food  from  the  private  .sector  food  in- 
dustry from  400,000  pounds  to 
1,500.000  pounds.  In  addition.  VISTAs 
helped  provide  technical  assistance  to 
140  organizations  in  the  Cincinnati 
area  which  are  involved  in  distributing 
food  to  the  needy.  In  1983.  due  in 
large  part  to  the  vital  role  of  VISTA 
volunteers,  the  food  bank  hopes  to  dis- 
tribute 3  million  pounds  of  food  to  the 
needy  and  hungry  in  Cincinnati. 

VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to  oper- 
ation feed  food  bank  in  Columbus  pro 
vided  technical  assistnce  to  100  food 
pantries  providing  many  food  supplies 
to  the  poor  in  1982-83  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  quadrupling  donations  of 
food  from  private-sector  organizations. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  Ohio's  success 
stores.  With  so  many  Ohioans  still  out 
of  work,  the  VISTA  program  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  its  important 
work  in  my  staff.  Through  VISTA,  the 
unemployed  can  be  both  providers  and 
recipients  of  vital  services. 

Yet.  the  past  2'-  years  have  seen  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  VISTAs  budget 
has  been  slashed  by  nearly  65  percent, 
denying    thousands   of    Americans   an 


opportunity  to  serve  their  country  and 
community.  Tragically,  this  has  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
people  living  in  poverty  has  risen  from 
29.3  million  persons  to  34  million  per- 
sons. Not  since  1965,  the  year  in  which 
VISTA  along  with  a  number  of  other 
vital  antipoverty  programs  were  cre- 
ated, has  the  poverty  level  been  this 
high. 

Now  is  the  time  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  VISTA,  not  destroy  and 
bury  it  as  the  administration  would 
like  to  do.  The  need  for  a  low -cost,  ef- 
fective, self-help  program  like  VISTA, 
targeted  to  addressing  the  basic 
human  needs  of  those  traditionally 
left  out  and  left  behind  in  our  society, 
has  undoubtedly  grown,  not  dimin- 
ished. 

I  am  delighted  that  H  H  2655  in- 
cludes a  3-year  authorization  of 
VISTA  and  provides  increased  authori- 
zation levels  for  VISTA  for  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985  and  1986.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
worked  actively  to  increase  much- 
needed  funding  levels  for  VISTA.  So,  I 
strongly  endorse  those  provisions  of 
H.R.  2055.  The  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate.  S.  1129.  the  Community  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act.  received  nearly 
unanimous  support  from  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources  Commit- 
tee, and  was  recently  passed  in  the 
Senate  unanimous-consent  calendar. 

Let  us  act  swiftly  on  this  bill  and 
reject  the  appeals  of  those  who  wish 
to  eliminate  VISTA  or  in  any  way 
reduce  the  funding  floors  provided  for 
VISTA  in  H.R.  2655.  This  legislation  is 
worthy  of  this  body's  wholehearted 
support.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. • 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2655.  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  amendments, 
extending  VISTA  and  the  older  Ameri- 
can volunteer  programs  for  3  years. 

VISTA  has  been  a  target  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  for  the  past 
few  years.  But.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  VISTA  is  a  cost-effective  program 
and  is  necessary,  now  more  than  ever. 

The  only  national  volunteer  pro- 
gram. VISTA  meets  the  crucial  needs 
of  the  poor  and  hungry.  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  VIS'TA  volunteers 
at  Oregon  Food  Share  operate  a  state- 
wide network  of  emergency  food  as- 
sistance which  distributed  nearly  8 
million  pounds  of  surplus  food  last 
year  to  ill,  elderly,  and  needy  Oregoni- 
ans.  Since  1981,  20  VISTA  volunteers 
have  assisted  in  recruiting  and  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
community  volunteers.  They  have  dis- 
tributed almost  210,000  pounds  of  sur- 
plus food,  increased  the  number  of 
statewide  corporate  food  donors  from 
20  to  70,  established  5  new  volunteer 
community  food  advisory  committees 
and  much  more. 


In  Washington  County,  Greg.,  the 
Communitv  Action  Agency  uses  10 
full  time  VISTA  volunteers  who  have 
also  made  great  contributions  to  the 
area.  They  provided  support  for  hous- 
ing referral  and  information  services 
for  almost  400  low-income  families. 
Thev  completed  an  a.ssessment  of  em- 
plovment  and  training  needs  of  people 
on  public  a-ssislance  and  provided  tech- 
nical a-ssistance  to  gleaning  groups, 
wood  co-ops.  and  the  Tualatin  Valley 
Food  Center. 

VISTA  is  also  cost  effective.  A  \9,9 
evaluation  of  the  agency  concluded 
that  a  $7,000  investment,  the  salary  of 
a  volunteer  for  1  full  year,  generated 
an  average  of  $24,000  in  private  and 
public  resources  to  the  benefit  of  the 
local  community.  In  addition,  that 
VISTA  volunteer  recruited  15  addi- 
tional volunteers  to  work  m  local  anti- 
poverty  projects. 

I  call  that  a  good  deal.* 
«  Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
iod;iv  m  .support  of  H  R.  2655.  the  Do- 
me.slir  Volunteer  Serxice  .-^cl  Amend- 
ments of  1983  While  tlir  antipoverty 
programs  that  are  provided  under  this 
act  are  critical  to  all  low-income 
people,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  must  empha- 
size H.R.  2655s  importance  to  the  lives 
of  the  elderly 

There  are  two  programs,  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  and  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA),  which 
remain  the  primary  vehicle  to  promote 
voluntarism  for  senior  Americans. 

First,  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
programs:  Foster  Grandparents.  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  iRSVP).  and 
Senior  Companions  were  created  on 
the  premise  that  communities  benefit 
from  the  contributions  of  older  volun- 
teers, and  the  older  volunteers  are  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  become  inte- 
gral members  of  their  communities. 
The  strong  support  that  lhe.se  pro- 
grams enjoy  is  proof  that  they  are  ef- 
fective and  needed. 

While  the  bill's  authorization  levels 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  current 
programs,  I  am  especially  happy  to  see 
that  the  authorization  for  the  Senior 
Companion  program  provides  $12  mil- 
lion more  than  would  be  required  in 
each  year  for  expansion  of  .services. 

Other  important  provisions  relating 
to  the  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams are: 

Increases  in  the  hourly  stipend  tor 
Foster  Grandparents  and  Senior  Com- 
panions from  $2  to  $2.20: 

Increases  in  the  range  of  services 
that  Senior  Companions  may  provide 
to  elderly  persons  who  are  confined  to 
their  homes;  and 

Limits  on  the  local  contribution  that 
may  be  required  for  a  Senior  Volun- 
teer Project  to  30  percent  of  the  total 

cost. 

Second,  with  regard  lo  tiie  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  programs. 
the  amendment  to  its  reauthorization 


requires  at  least  20  percent  of  all 
VISTA  funds  be  targeted  to  volunteers 
age  55  and  older.  This  provision  would 
provide  an  estimated  2.000  full-time 
volunteer  positions  for  seniors  over 
the  next  3  years.  These  positions  will 
provide  opportunities  working  with 
the  homeless,  runaways,  families,  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed, 
energy  conservation  efforts,  child  care 
centers,  food  banks,  literacy  projects, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
in  local  communities. 

Again  let  me  stress  the  importance 
of  this  bill  to  not  only  the  elderly  of 
this  country,  but  to  all  low-income 
Americans.  I  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  most  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Ms  MIKULSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  VISTA.  I  stand  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  support 
America's  commitment  to  fight 
hunger  and  poverty  within  our  Nation. 
We  in  this  House,  who  are  charged 
with  representing  our  people,  must 
stand  behind  their  efforts  to  help 
themselves  overcome  these  hardships. 
We  must  .stand  with  volunteers  in 
service  to  America. 

Too  many  in  government  and  the 
media  are  acting  as  if  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  over.  I  am  not  sure  if  that 
means  we  won  or  it  was  a  tie.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  here  to  tell  the  poor 
people  in  their  districts  this  good 
news.  There  are  some  neighborhoods 
in  my  own  district  where  my  constitu- 
ents "would  really  like  lo  know  that 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  anymore. 
But"  vou  know  that  we  have  not  ended 
poverty  in  this  country.  You  know- 
that  ttie  poeple  back  home  are  worried 
more  than  ever  about  their  economic 
security. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  urban 
neighborhoods  like  my  own.  and  in 
rural  districts,  working  with  the  very 
young  to  help  them  get  a  chance  m 
"life,  and  working  with  the  old  who  de- 
serve to  live  out  their  lives  in  respect 
and  dignity-but  right  now  they 
cannot  pay  their  food  and  fuel  bills. 

I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  over 
1  000  former  and  current  VISTA  vol- 
unteers during  the  15th  year  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  VISTA  in  1980.  At 
that  commemorative  event.  I  was  in- 
spired and  moved  by  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  there  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  idealists  and  committed 
to  helping  the  disadvantaged  help 
themselves. 

When  the  VISTA  program  was 
launched  in  1965.  the  first  training 
school  for  volunteers  was  held  in  my 
hometown  of  Baltimore.  My  old  social 
work  professor.  Dan  Thursz.  set  up 
the  program,  and  I  am  very  proud  that 
I  taught  community  organizing  to  the 
first  class  of  VISTA  volunteers.  I 
thought  they  were  bright,  energetic, 
committed  people  with  a  wonderful 
group  of  sponsoring  agencies— and  I 
still  think  so. 


I  have  always  had  a  special  place  in 
my  heart  for  VISTA  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  community  participation  and 
self-help  on  which  it  was  founded.  1 
have  always  believed  strongly  that  the 
only  real  .solutions  to  community  prob- 
lems are  those  in  which  the  communi- 
ty is  involved.  No  one  knows  as  much 
about  the  needs  of  a  neighborhood  as 
the  people  who  live  there. 

Listen  very  carefully  to  the  follow- 
ing words  as  they  describe  the  essence 
of  what  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  the 
VISTA  program  are  all  about: 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  lo 
invent  and  create,  only  when  individuals  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  deciding  their  des- 
tiny, in  benefiting  from  their  own  risks,  only 
then  can  society  remain  alive,  prosperous, 
progressive  and  free. 

These  are  not  my  words,  but  rather 
the  words  of  none  other  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  However.  President  Rea- 
gan's rhetoric  does  not  match  his  ac- 
tions. The  Reagan  administration  has 
over  and  over  again  attempted  to  de- 
stroy VISTA,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Federal  volunteers  programs  for 
enabling  low-income  people  to  gain 
greater  control  of  their  lives  and  com- 
munities. By  trying  to  kill  VISTA,  this 
administration  is  directly  contradict- 
ing its  own  stated  commitment  to  vol- 
untarism. Through  administratively 
dismantling  VISTA,  Reagan  officials 
are  directly  circumventing  and  ignor- 
ing the  clearly  expressed  intent  of 
Congress  to  maintain  the  cost-effec- 
tive, antipoverty  program. 

As  we  debate  H.R.  2655.  we  should 
not  be  questioning  whether  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  is  too  much- 
but  rather  we  should  be  asking  is  $25 
million  adequate?  While  1  am  pleased  ■ 
that  this  bill  provides  increased  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1984-86.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  fiscal  year  1984 
funding  floor  of  $25  million  is  still  far 
below  VISTAs  budget  of  just  2'2  years 
ago.  In  fact.  $25  million  was  VISTA's 
funding  level  in  1969. 

Why,  I  ask.  do  we  not  scrutinize  ex- 
cessive defense  appropriations  and 
cost  overruns  in  the  military  budget  as 
diligently  as  we  do  this  lean  and  effec- 
tive antipoverty  program'^  Why  are  we 
not  attempting  to  deploy  more  volun- 
teers in  service  to  America  in  the  do- 
mestic battlefields  of  poverty  and  de- 
spair? .     , 

These  arc  tough  times  for  America  s 
34  million  poor  and  these  are  tough 
times  for  the  Nation.  The  economic 
and  psychological  shocks  that  have  hit 
this  country  over  the  past  few  years 
mark  the  end  of  an  era.  By  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War.  America 
was  the  richest,  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  set  foreign  policy.  We  built  a 
suburban  society  based  on  unlimited 
access  to  cheap  energy  and  other  re- 
sources. We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
ordinary    people    in    America    had    a 
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.siaiidard  of  living  that  could  only  bt 
matched  by  millionaires  in  other  coun- 
tries. Now  all  that  has  changed. 

We  have  had  to  realize  with  a  shock 
that  our  resources  are  limited.  We 
cannot  go  on  consuming  so  much  more 
than  our  share  of  the  worlds  re- 
sources while  people  in  this  country 
and  in  other  nations  go  hungry.  Here 
at  home  there  are  new  and  complicat- 
ed problems.  Hard-working  people  who 
have  been  trying  to  provide  for  their 
own  future  suddenly  have  to  worry 
about  whether  they  can  pay  their  rent 
and  mortgages.  Young  people  who 
struggle  to  put  themselves  through 
school  and  pay  ever  rising  tuition, 
then  find  there  are  not  any  jobs  avail- 
able when  they  graduate.  No  wonder 
people  seem  angry  and  confused. 

But  when  I  see  the  people  who  are 
working  at  the  local  level  to  improve 
their  communities  and  take  control  of 
their  own  lives,  I  feel  a  great  surge  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Sure,  it  is  the  end 
of  an  era.  But  it  need  not  be  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  commitment,  the  skills,  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  energy  of  VISTA 
volunteers  and  their  sponsors  are  ex- 
actly what  the  United  States  needs 
today  and  in  the  future. 

We  need  leaders  who  know  how  to 
work  with  people— not  on  them. 

We  need  activists  who  understand 
how  to  make  policy  from  the  bottom 
up— not  impose  it  from  the  top  down. 

We  need  the  dedication,  the  commit- 
ment and  the  idealism  of  our  people- 
young  and  old. 

We  need  VISTA. 

In  a  time  of  limited  resources,  we 
must  make  choices.  I  choose  VISTA  as 
it  represents  our  best  in  helping 
people  help  people  find  lasting  solu- 
tions to  their  problems.  I  urge  you  to 
stand  with  volunteers  in  service  to 
America  in  support  of  H.R.  2655.  This 
bill  asks  little  for  a  program  that  dot\s 
so  much  for  so  many.» 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
problems  confronting  the  United 
States  are  as  troubling  as  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed.  Each  day  we  hear  of 
crowds  of  people  lined  up  at  a  new-  gro- 
cery store,  a  f.ost  food  outlet,  in  the 
hopes  of  gaining  a  job.  Yet  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  attention  to  this 
problem  is  not  increasing,  it  is  dwin- 
dling. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  fund- 
ing of  a  very  small  low-budget  pro- 
gram—VISTA— that  has  had  remarka- 
ble success  combating  unemployment. 
I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  tan- 
gible results  of  VISTA  volunteers  have 
brought  to  the  unemployed  on  the 
West  Side  of  Chicago.  VISTA  volun- 
teers played  a  critical  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Westtown  Concerned  Citi- 
zens Coalition,  a  group  of  11  Latino 
community  agencies  and  churches 
that  are  attempting  to  bring  economic 
re.sources  and  justice  to  Chicago's 
Latino    community,    which    totals    20 


ptiniii  vj!  the  population  u;  ii.<  -i;;. 
of  Chicago. 

In  1978,  several  of  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers assigned  to  Westtown  Concerned 
Citizens  Coalition  helped  found  a  pro- 
gram called  SEARCH,  which  created 
jobs  for  more  than  50  residents  of 
Westtown.  Other  VISTA  volunteers 
obtained  a  $500,000  CETA  contract 
from  the  city,  which  provided  on-the- 
job  training  to  75  unemployed  youths. 
Still  other  VISTA  workers  were  able 
to  negotiate  a  computer-training  pro- 
gram at  Malcolm  X  College  for  50 
youths.  Using  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  funds,  30  other 
youths  were  trained  in  housing  reha- 
bilitation under  the  supervision  of  car- 
penters and  electricians.  The  youths 
rehabilitated  18  housing  units  in  the 
area.  And,  VISTA  volunteers  helped 
train  large  numbers  of  Westtown  resi- 
dents to  pass  the  test  for  post  office 
employment.  Two  hundred  and  six  La- 
tinos were  eventually  hired  at  the  post 
office— earning  average  salaries  of 
$18,000  per  year. 

In  a  3-year  period,  VISTA  volun- 
teers, all  locally  recruited,  low-income 
residents  of  Westtown,  generated 
$5,000,000  for  this  Hispanic  communi- 
ty. The  work  of  the  VISTAs  resulted 
in  an  influx  of  $36  million  into  the 
economy  of  that  neighborhood  in  the 
form  of  salaries  brought  home  by  resi- 
dents and  programs  of  benefit  to  its 
people.  Rev.  Jorge  Morales,  pastor  of 
St.  Luke's  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  president  of  the  board  of  West- 
town  Concerned  Citizens  Coalition, 
testified  before  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Housing  in  March  1982.  He  told 
the  committee  that  as  far  as  leader- 
ship training,  reduced  street  violence, 
and  the  creation  of  optimism  and  hope 
for  a  deteriorating  community,  no 
other  organizations  or  programs  had 
contributed  more. 

Many  community  people  say  that 
VISTA  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  Westtown."  Yet  despite 
this  program  s  solid  achievements  and 
recognition  by  the  Congress  as  an  out- 
standing VISTA  project,  Westtown 
flunked  the  Reagan  administration's 
political  litmus  test  and  was  denied  re- 
funding. This  project  had  a  proven 
track  record  and  the  expertise  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  unemployment, 
and  should  have  been  encouraged  to 
expand  its  work  in  Chicago. 

I  seriously  question  this  administra- 
tions  commitment  to  voluntari.sm,  and 
its  commitment  to  the  jobless.  In 
VISTA,  we  have  a  program  that  em- 
bodies both  of  those  concerns— yet, 
the  President  has  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  VISTA.  In  VISTA,  we  have  a 
program  that  is  designed  to  help  the 
poor  help  themselves— yet,  its  adminis- 
trators want  to  end  it.  In  VISTA,  we 
have  a  cost-effective  program  that  is 
the  very  cornerstone  of  this  Nation's 


antipoverty  program.  And  yet.  some  of 
my  colleagues  here  do  not  support  it. 

Right  now,  today,  three  VISTA  vol- 
unteers are  working  with  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  Pilsen  and  Humboldt 
Park  areas  of  Chicago.  Assigned  to  the 
Spanish  Coalition  for  Jobs,  they 
have— in  1  year— placed  just  over  400 
low-income  people  in  jobs.  Each  of 
those  three  VISTAs  costs  us  taxpay- 
ers about  $6,000  per  year,  $6,000  multi- 
plied by  three  volunteers  is  $18,000. 
Can  we  not  afford  $18,000  to  find  jobs 
for  400  jobless  people?  Is  that  not  a 
reasonable  expense,  a  cost-effective 
use  of  Government  funds? 

I  say  to  you,  not  only  is  VISTA  af- 
fordable—it is  essential. 

As  long  as  there  are  hungry  people 
in  America,  we  need  VISTA.  As  long  as 
there  are  unskilled,  illiterate  adults 
seeking  jobs,  we  need  VISTA.  As  long 
as  there  are  gang  crimes  and  drug 
pushers,  we  need  VISTA.  As  long  as 
there  are  homeless  people  in  America, 
we  need  VISTA. 

VISTA  is  the  true  embodiment  of 
voluntarism  in  America.  Let  us  give  it 
the  recognition  and  the  support  it  de- 
serves.* 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  considers  H.R.  2655,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  our  Government's 
major  domestic  volunteer  antipoverty 
programs.  In  voting  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2655,  I  am  certainly  pleased  to 
witness  the  overwhelming  support  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  given  to 
this  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
domestic  volunteer  programs  such  as 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  provide  an  essential  service 
to  the  communities  in  my  Slate.  Just  2 
weeks  ago,  I  attended  ceremonies  to 
give  recognition  to  a  group  of  volun- 
teers of  the  VISTA  program  for  their 
valuable  services  on  the  island  of  Mo- 
lokai.  These  VISTA  men  and  women 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  fine 
work  and  willing  devotion  to  improve 
the  economic  conditions  on  Molokai. 
While  the  residents  of  Molokai  have 
suffered  substantially,  given  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  in  this  area, 
VISTA  activities  have  increased  the 
capability  of  the  people  of  this  island 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  own 
lives. 

The  administration  would  like  to 
eliminate  programs  such  as  VISTA, 
but  clearly,  the  House  vote  today  reaf- 
firms a  commitment  to  support  the 
concept  of  voluntary  service.  I  for  one 
believe  in  VISTA,  and  I  share  the 
vision  of  the  volunteers  on  Molokai 
who  are  continuing  in  their  efforts  to 
help  individuals  and  communities 
overcome  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  their  island.  I  hope  that 
we  as  a  Congress  and  as  a  nation  can 
recognize  the  valuable  resource  we 
have  in  our  volunteers  and  similar  pro- 
grams which  fo.ster  voluntarism.* 


Thr  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
thrrc  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
(iii.  -^tion  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
rnt-m  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
v,a.^  agreed  in 

Th(  CH.AIHM.-XN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Cninmitirc  ri.ses. 

Accordingly,  the  Commit  t.-.-  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Flippo.  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
■>6b5)  to  extend  and  improve  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  301,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  th.    'vVt.^lc. 

The  SPEAKER  r^.irr  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  i.s  <:  i.  •■  i 

Is  a  separate  vote  J'  tiiaiiiii  d  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  lime. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notily 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  312.  nays 
30.  not  voting  91,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  430] 
YEAS-312 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennell 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 


Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boner 

Bonier 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

BriU 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 

Bryant 

Burton  iINi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 


Chappie 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO J 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garaa 

Dellums 

Derrick 


DeWme 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lAl 

Evans (ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN> 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC  I 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


Archer 
Bad  ham 
Bartlelt 
Belhune 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Cheney 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 


Kmoncss 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA» 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Long (LA> 

Long  (MDi 

Lolt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Lundine 

Mack 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  HD 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

NicCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  (WAi 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parns 

Pa.shayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

NAYS-30 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Erienborn 

Fields 

Hansen  (ID) 

Johnson 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Niel.son 

Paul 


K.,l..in 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towr.s 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FLi 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING- 

-91 

Addabbo 

Hayes 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Heflel 

Richardson 

Boland 

Holt 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Hopkins 

Roe 

Bosco 

Howard 

Rose 

Breaux 

Hutlo 

Rostenkowski 

Burton  (CA) 

Kramer 

Russo 

Clay 

Latta 

Sawyer 

Conte 

Leach 

Schaefer 

Corcoran 

Lipinski 

Schuize 

Daub 

Livingston 

Schumer 

Dixon 

Lloyd 

Shannon 

Dowdy 

Lujan 

Shaw 

Dyson 

Luken 

Simon 

Early 

MacKay 

Skelton 

Ferraro 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Forsylhe 

Marriott 

Solarz 

Frost 

Martin  (NY) 

Slangeland 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Stark 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Stokes 

Gibbons 

Mitchell 

Stump 

Gore 

Moakley 

Synar 

Gradison 

Molinari 

Traxler 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Gray 

Mrazek 

Williams  (MT) 

Hall.  Sam 

O'Brien 

Wilson 

Hammerschmidt  Ortiz 

Worlley 

Hance 

Oxley 

Wright 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pepper 

Wyden 

Harrison 

Perkins 

Hartnett 

Pritchard 

Rudd 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Weber 

Z.schau 


□  1200 
Mr,    EDWARDS   of   Oklahoma   and 
Mr.    QUILLEN    changed    their    votes 
from  "nay  "  to  -yea. " 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vole    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  'A  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1129)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
programs  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S. 1129 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Community  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1983". 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA; 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  2  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the    Act')  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■eliminate"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■alleviate"; 

(2)  bv  striking  out  •  .  social,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  second  sentence  thereof; 

(3)  bv  inserting     low-income  individuals, 
before"  -elderly "    in    the    second    sentence 
thereof;  and 

(4)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  ■It  is  the  further  pur- 
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pose  of  this  part  to  encourage  the  commit- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  private  sector 
and  to  encourage  volunteer  service  at  the 
local  level  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section". 

RECRUITMENT 

Sec  3.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  (a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(b)  If  any  VISTA  volunteer  who  is  re- 
cruited locally  becomes  unavailable  for  serv- 
ice, the  recipient  of  the  project  grant  or 
contract  has  the  right  to  replace  the  volun- 
teer ". 

ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  ■States"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  the  following: 
'in  the  local  communities  in  which  the  vol- 
unteers were  recruited"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'and  "  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2i: 

(3)  by  striking  out  'the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
chapter  34)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  Act. 
the  Headstart  Act.  or  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1981."  m  clause 
(3)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(5)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
clause  (2)  the  following  new  clauses: 

■■(3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  illiterate 
adults,  and  low-income  youths; 

■•(4)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  con- 
nected with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, education,  and  related  activities,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  part;  and  ". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Director  shall  assign  low-income  com- 
munity volunteers  m  their  home  communi- 
ties or  in  nearby  communities  and  when 
nece.ssary  shall  assign  nationally  recruited 
specialist  volunteers  wherever  such  volun- 
teers are  needed.". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  insure  that  each  such  volunteer  is 
provided^'  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
provide  that  each  such  volunteer  is  fur- 
nished". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'shall 
insure"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'may 
provide". 

(C)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    may". 

(c)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)  Whenever  feasible,  the  Director,  in 
providing  for  an  individual  plan  for  job  ad- 
vancement or  for  transition  to  a  situation 
leading  to  gainful  employment  under  sub- 
section (b).  shall  coordinate  the  activities 
connected  with  such  plan  with  an  appropri- 
ate private  industry  council  established 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act'. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(e)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  ■duties  or 
work  in  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  appli 


cation  for  such  program  or  project  contains 
evidence  of  local  support  an(i". 

terms  and  periods  of  service 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  104(a)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  .  social,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'this^  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'the  requirement  for  full-time  commit- 
ment ". 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  '1977  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1984  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  social,  or  environ- 
mental" in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

service  learning  programs 
Sec  7.  Section  Ul  of  the  Act  is  am.ended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

■'Sec  hi.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  part-time  or  short- 
term  service-learning  by  .secondary  and  post- 
secondary  school  students  through  partici- 
pation in  activities  that  strengthen  and  sup- 
plement efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and  pov- 
erty-related human  problems.". 

REPEAL  OF  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  ACTION 
PROGRAM  AND  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  113  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  items  'Sec.  112. '■ 
and    Sec.  113."". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sec.  114.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Sec.  112". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec  9.  (a)  St>ction  114  of  the  Act  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  1 12. 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  section  103"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  as  described  in 
section  111". 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS;  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec  10.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  social,  and  environ- 
mental"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  It  is  the  further  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  encourage  voluntary 
organizations  and  volunteer  efforts  at  the 
Federal.  Slate,  and  local  level.". 

REQUIREMENT  OF  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec  U.  Section  122(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
by  this  part,  the  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts, in  each  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  of  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  programs". 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  12.  Section  211(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  particular 
foster  grandparent  subject  to  the  determi- 
nation under  this  paragraph  becomes  un- 
available to  serve  after  such  determination 
is  made,  the  agency  or  organization  may 
select  another  foster  grandparent .". 

SENIOR  COMPANION  PROJECTS  TO  ASSIST 
HOMEBOUND  ELDERLY 

Sec  13.  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(c)(  1 )  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  Senior  Companion 
projects  to  assist  homebound  elderly  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  to  enable  in- 
stitutionalized elderly  to  return  to  home 
care  settings. 

"(2)(A)  The  Director  is  encouraged  to  re- 
cruit, subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  trainers  who  on  the 
basis  of  experience  (such  as.  doctors,  nurses, 
home  economists,  social  workers)  will  be 
used  to  train  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
to  provide  initial  and  continuing  needs  as- 
sessments and  appropriate  in-home  services 
for  Senior  Companion  volunteer  recipients. 
The  needs  assessments  and  in-home  .services 
shall  be  coordinated  with  and  supplement 
existing  community  based  home  health  and 
long-term  care  systems.  The  Director  may 
also  use  Senior  Companion  volunteer  lead- 
ers, who  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  volun- 
teers, special  skills,  and  demonstrated  lead- 
ership abilities  may  spend  time  in  the  pro- 
gram (in  addition  to  their  regular  assign- 
ment) to  assist  newer  Senior  Companion 
volunteers  in  performing  their  assignments 
and  in  coordinating  activities  of  such  volun- 
teers. 

"(B)  Senior  Companion  volunteer  trainers 
recruited  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  stipends. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  subsection  baseci  upon  a  sample 
survey  of  projects  so  assisted.  In  the  third 
year  of  such  study,  the  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  evaluation  study  shall  include  infor- 
mation on  — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  costs  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  are  reduced  by  using  vol- 
unteers who  receive  stipends  in  the  provi- 
sion of  long-term  care  services. 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of 
long-term  care  with  the  use  of  volunteers. 

■■(C)  the  extent  to  which  health  related 
costs  of  the  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
themselves  are  affected  because  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  project. 

"(D)  the  extent  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  aimed  at  enabling 
older  individuals  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes;  and 

•(E)  the  effectiveness  of  using  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  leaders  and  of  involv- 
ing Senior  Companion  volunteers  ba.sed  on 
the  training  of  the  volunteer  leaders  and 
volunteers .". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS;  NON- 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
^mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .section: 

"USE  OF  NON-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN 
OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  224.  Whenever  non-Federal  contri- 
butions made  to  volunteer  programs  for 
older  Americans  under  this  title  is  in  excess 


of  the  amount  required  by  the  Director,  the 
Director  may  not  restrict  the  manner  in 
which  such  contributions  are  expended  if 
expenditures  from  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
Item  "Sec.  223.  "  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  224.  Use  of  non-Federal  contributions 
in  older  American  volunteer 
programs."". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AGENCIES 

Sec  15.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  in 
order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volunteer- 
ism  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  such  section  after 
the   fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in   lieu 
thereof  the  following:    "There  shall  also  be 
in  such  agency  one  Associate  Director  who 
shall   be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rale  provided 
for  level  5  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 
Such  Associate  Director  shall  be  designated 
■Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty    Operations"    and    shall    carry    out 
operational  responsibility  for  all  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  There  shall  also 
be  in  such  agency  three  Assistant  Directors, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
As-sociate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Di- 
rector   shall    be    primarily    responsible    for 
VISTA    and    other    antipoverty    programs 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
liaison  with  private  voluntary  organizations 
under  part  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  one 
such  Assistant  Director  shall  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs  under  title  II  of  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Di- 
rector, or  in  the  absence  or  inability  to  act 
of  the  Director,  the  order  of  officials  who 
shall  act  as  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency 
shall  be.  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Op- 
erations, the  Assi-stant  Director  responsible 
for    Older    American    Volunteer    Programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector   responsible    for    VISTA    and    other 
antipoverty  programs  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  liaison  with  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions under  title  I  of  this  Act.  ". 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  16.  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and  except  as  provided 
in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  17.  (a)  Effective  January  1.  1986.  sec- 
tion 405  Of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1986.  item  "Sec. 
405"  in  the  table  of  contents  is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  18.  Section  417(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)"". 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER  PROJECTS 

Sec  19.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■workers'  compensation,""  after 
■public  assistance."  . 

REGULATIONS  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  420(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure, anv  proposed  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  lo  this  Act  for  the  administration 
of  any  program  under  this  Act  may  not  take 
effect  unless  the  public  has  been  afforded 
30  calendar  days  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed regulation  prior  to  its  publication  in 
final  form  in  the  Federal  Register."". 

(b)  Section  420(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)""  after  ""(2)"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B), 
(c)(1)    The    second    sentence    of    section 

420(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence,   no"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"No". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  420(d)  of 
the  Act  is  repealed. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  21.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec  501.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$19,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  .vear  1984  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

"(C)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  $1,984,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986."". 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 

SEC  22.  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


■N.ATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 

■Sec  502.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $27,445,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

■■(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $48,400,000  for  each  of  the  fi.scal  years 
1984,  1985,  and  1986,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  part  B  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

■■(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $24,016,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  1985.  and  1986.  for  the  purposes  of 
carrving  out  part  C  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  Of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year 
$12,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
section  213(c).". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

SEC  23.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

■Sec  504.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  as 
authorized  in  title  IV  of  this  Act. 
$29,348,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    MURPHY 

Mr.  MURPHY    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion 
The  ClerK  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Murphy  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
1129.  and  lo  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  2655.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Domestic 
Volunteer  Senice  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 
TITLE  I-NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAMS  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA:  STATEMENT 
OF  PVRPOSE 

Sec  101   Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Sen-ice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq./  thereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
■the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  all  geographical  areas." 
after  -aU  walks  of  life"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence: 

(2/  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
■elderly"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loic- 
income.  elderly.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  ■'In  addition  the 
objective  of  this  part  is  to  generate  the  com- 
mitment of  private  sector  resources  and  to 
encourage  part-time  volunteer  sen-ice  at  the 
local  level  to  carry  out  such  purposes. "'. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  102.  la)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  including  work"  after  ■pro- 
grams" the  first  place  it  appears: 

(2)  sinking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  "",  under 
the  supenision  of  nonprofit  institutions 
and  facilities:  and"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon: 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (31  as  para- 
graph (6):  and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•■<3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  and  low- 
income  youth: 

••14)  in  addressing  the  needs  of  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  youth  or  other  per- 
sons: .   ,         J     ^f 

-15)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  oj 
homebound  elderly  wishing  to  remain  m 
their  own  homes  and  to  enable  institution- 
alized elderly  to  return  to  home  settings: 
and".  ,    . 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 

IV  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first 
sentence  of  such  subsection:  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  "The  Di- 
rector" the  following  new  sentence:  'The  Di- 
rector shall  ensure  that  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  all  volunteers  under  this  part  are 
fifty-five  years  of  age  or  older  "". 

(c)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by- 

11)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f>.  respectively:  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  (c)  and  id): 

•■(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  low- 
income  volunteer  with  an  individual  plan 
for  job  advancement  or  for  transition  to  a 
situation  leading  to  gainful  employment 
Whenever  feasible,  such  efforts  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  an  appropriate  pnvate  in- 
dustry council  (PIC)  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

■■Id)  The  Director  shall  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
'of  volunteers  and  recent  former  volunteers 
under  this  part  to  (A)  encourage  them  to  use 
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m  the  national  interest  the  skills  and  expert 
ence  which  they  have  derived  from  their 
training  and  service,  particularly  working 
in  combating  poverty  as  members  of  the 
helping  professions,  and  IB)  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  such  skills  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  placement  therein  of  such 
volunteers. ". 

fdJ  Section  103(f/  (as  so  redesignated  m 
subsection  ic)  of  this  section),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  m  the  first  sentence  "duties  or 
work  m  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "to  work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  such  program  or  project  contains 
eindence  of  local  support  and". 

.SUPPORT  SCR  VICES 

Sec.  103.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "pre-service  and  in- 
service  training,  "  after  "supervision,  ". 

PARTICIPATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "take  all  necessary  steps  to'. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  105.  Section  108ia)  of  the  Act  is 
amerided  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "19S4": 
and 

(21  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sentence. 

service  learning  programs:  STATEMENT  OF 
Pl'RPOSE 

Sec,  106.  Section  HI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

II)  inserting  immediately  before  "This" 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  purpose  of 
this  part  IS  to  assist  students,  through  sen'- 
ice-leaming  programs,  to  undertake  volun- 
teer service  to  low-income  communities  m 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  educational 
value  of  the  service  experience.  ".  and 

(2)  striking  out  "encourage  other  stu- 
dents" in  the  third  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  training  to  en- 
courage other  students  and  faculty  to  engage 
m  volunteer  seri'ice  on  a  part-time,  self-sup- 
porting basis,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
in  the  surrounding  community  through  ex- 
pansion of  sen'ice-leaming  programs  and 
otherwise.  ". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE-LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107  (a)  The  heading  of  section  114  of 
the  Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AirmORITY  TO  PROVIDE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
AND  training". 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "for  technical  assistance  and 
training" after  "grants  and  contracts". 

SPECIAL   VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS:  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Se<:  108.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  by  encouraging"  and  all 
that  follows  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  109.  Section  122(a)il)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "educational  op- 
portunities for  veterans"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "career  development,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  opportunities  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  veterans". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  110.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  123  the  following  new  section 
124: 


LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  124.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Sennce  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  recipients  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  new  projects  under  this  part  shall 
be  selected  through  a  competitive  process 
which  includes  public  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts, general  cntena  for  the  selection  of 
new  recipients,  and  a  description  of  the  ap- 
plication and  review  process.". 

REVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  123  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  124  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 11)  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D— Technical  and  Financial 

Assistance  to  Volunteer  Programs 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  131.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  support  voluntary  organizations  and  vol- 
unteer efforts  at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  level.  The  purpose  further  is  to  encour- 
age persons  from  alt  walks  of  life  and  from 
all  age  groups  to  perform  meaningful  and 
constructive  volunteer  service  in  institu- 
tions and  situations  when  the  application  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  to 
meet  such  needs. 

"AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  132.  The  Director  is  authomed  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies,  and  pnvatc  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions, which  utilize  or  desire  to  utilize  vol- 
unteers m  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Such  assistance  may 
be  used  to  facilitate  and  improve  (1>  meth- 
ods of  recruiting,  training,  or  utilizing  vol- 
unteers: (2)  the  administration  of  volunteer 
programs:  (3)  national  technical  assistance 
and  training  programs,  including  the  cre- 
ation or  expansion  of  pnvate  capabilities 
where  possible:  and  (4)  the  development  of 
new  voluntary  organizations  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  financially  secure  base  for 
emerging  and  established  organizations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  low-income, 
mmonty.  and  community-based  groups.  In 
providing  such  technical  and  .financial  as- 
sistance, the  Director,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  shall  utilize  existing  pro- 
grams and  shall  seek  to  avoid  duplication  of 
existing  programs  m  the  public  or  pnvate 
sector.  There  shall  be  public  notice  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  part  and  of  the  process  required 
to  apply  for  such  funds.  ". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION: 
ESTABLISHMENT  UF  AGENCY 

Sec.  112.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  all  of  such  section  after  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  shall  also  be  m  such 
agency  one  Associate  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  Associate 
Director  shall  be  designated  As.'iociate  Di- 
rector for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Oper- 
ations' and  shall  carry  out  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  all  programs  authonzed 
under  this  Act.  There  shall  also  be  in  such 
agency  three  Assistant  Directors,  each  of 
whom  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  Director, 


and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty 
Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  pnmanly  responsible  for  VISTA  and 
other  antipoverty  programs  under  title  1  of 
this  Act,  one  such  Assistant  Director  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  liaison  with  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  under  part  D 
of  title  1  of  this  Act,  and  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  pnmarily  responsible  .for 
the  Older  American  Volunteer  Programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  m  the  position  of  Director,  or  in 
the  absence  or  inability  to  act  of  the  Direc- 
tor, the  order  of  officials  who  shall  act  as  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency  shall  be,  the 
Deputy  Director,  the  Associate  Director  for 
Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Operations,  the 
Assistant  Director  responsible  for  Older 
Amencan  Volunteer  Programs  under  title  II 
of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Director  responsi- 
ble for  VISTA  and  other  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  the  As- 
sistant Director  responsible  for  liaison  with 
private  voluntary  organizations  under  title 
I  of  this  Act.  ". 

AUTHORtTY  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  113.  fa)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended   by   inserting   immediately   before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  the  number  of  schedule  B 
and  C  employees,  individuals  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis  at  GS-8  or  higher,  experts, 
and  consultants  shall  at  no  time  exceed  8.5 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  iridirjd- 
uals  employed  by  the  ACTION  Agency", 
(b)  Section  402  is  further  amended  6v— 
(II  sinking  out  all  of  paragraph  (13):  and 
(21  redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  115) 
as  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14).  respectively. 

ELIMINA  TION  OF  NA  TIONAL   I'OL  UNTAR  Y  SER  VICE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  114.  Section  405  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  115.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Such  report  shall  reflect  the  findings  and 
the  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  any  evalua- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  section  416.  ". 

CHANGES  IN  NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  412  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '(a)"  after   "412": 

(2)  sinking  out  m  paragraph  (V  'nor 
shall  an"  and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon: 

(31  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (4): 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (V  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  an  application  for  refunding  under 
this  Act  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  given  (A)  notice  at  least  ninety 
days  before  the  dental  of  such  application  of 
the  possibility  of  such  denial  and  the 
grounds  for  any  such  denial,  and  (B)  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken: 

"(3)  in  any  case  where  an  application  for 
refunding  is  denied  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant 
or  contract  award,  the  recipient  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  heanng  officer,  who 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  recipient  and  the 
Agency:  and":  and 

(5)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  equal  access  to  all 
recipients,  such  heanngs  or  other  meetings 


as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  agency."". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  412  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES  FOR 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE". 

EVALUATION 

SEC  117.  Section  416(ai  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  'periodically"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially"  and  by 
sinking  out  "or  project  evaluated.""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""or  any  project  of 
such  program  being  evaluated.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  also  measure  and  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  equitable  distnbution  require- 
ment of  section  414  of  this  Act."". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER  BENEFITS 

Sec.  118.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "workers"  compensation,"'  after 
"unemployment". 

LEGAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  119.  Section  419  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "or  section  8(b)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
637(b)(1))". 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIBING  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  120.  Section  420  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

111  by  sinking  out  in  subsection  (c)(1) 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  no"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No": 

(2)  m  subsection  ic)i2)(A)  by  sinking  out 
"lA)"  after  ■"(2)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2):  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  sinking  out  m  the  second  sentence 
■Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, no'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'No"":  and 

(B)  by  sinking  out  the  third  sentence, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  121.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "There  is"  and  all  that  .fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  section,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '"(a) 
There  is  authonzed  to  be  appropnated  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  Of  the  amounts  appro- 
pnated under  this  section,  not  less  than 
$25  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $28,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  shall  first  be  available  for 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  I. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  .for 
programs  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  provide  volunteers  or  assist- 
ance to  any  program  or  project  authorized 
under  parts  B,  C.  or  D  of  title  I,  or  under 
title  II,  unless  the  program  or  project  meets 
the  antipoverty  cntena  of  part  A  of  title  I.  "'■ 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  122.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

ID  by  sinking  out  "$30,091,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and  1986". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  sinking  out 

Sec.     114.     Special    sennce-leaming    pro- 
grams. " 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  114.  Authority  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  training. ": 

(2)  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 

suspension  and  termination  of 
financial  assistance." 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
Sec.  412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 
financial  assistance."': 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec- 
tion 123  and  inserting  jn  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  124.  Limitations. 

"Part  D— Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance  to  Volunteer  Programs 
"Sec.  131.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  132.  Authonty  to  Establish  and  Oper- 
ate Programs. "": 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec- 
tion 405. 

(b)  Sections  112  and  122(c)(2)(Bi  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  sinking  out  ■•103(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "103(f)". 

(c)  Section  114ia)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  lo"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  le)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section,  this  title  shall  take 
effect  October  1.  1983. 

(b)(li    The   amendment    made   by   section 

113(a)  of  this  title  shall  lake  effect  January 

1.  IS84.  ,         ,,^     , 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  114  of 

this  title  shall  take  e.ffcct  January  1.  1986. 

TITLE  1 1 -OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS  AMENDMENTS 

general  amendments  regarding  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5001(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'he'" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director"". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Senice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001(b))  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "30  per  centum" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "years'",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  30  per  centum  in 
any  subsequent  such  years  ". 

(c)  Section  211  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Sen-ice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5011)  is 
amended—  ., 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out    he 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director", 

(21  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  sinking  out  ",  and  of  a  particular 
foster  grandparent  providing.  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking   out     "such    relationship 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "such  services". 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Di- 
rector", and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "$2"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $2.20". 

and  ^  . 

14)  by  amending  subsection  le)  to  read  as 

follows:  _    ,^     ^ 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
low-income  person'  and  'person  of  low 
income'  mean— 

"(1)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  poverty  tine  de- 
fined m  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)) 
and  adjusted  by  the  Director  m  the  manner 
descnbed  m  such  section:  and 

"(2)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty  line,  as 


so  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Director 
after  taking  into  consideration  existing  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  appropriate  to  local  situa- 
tions. 


Persons  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
given  special  consideration  for  participa- 
tion in  projects  under  this  part.  ". 

(d)  Section  212(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Sen-ice  Act  of  1973  (32  U.S.C.  5012(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  .follows: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■community  action  agency'  means  an  eligi- 
ble entity  as  defined  in  section  673(1)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(1)).". 

le)  Section  213  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  I42  U.S.C.  5013)  is 
amended— 

ID  in  subsection  la)  by  inserting   'senices 
designed  to  enable  persons  to  leai^e  such  in- 
stitutions   and    live    in    settings    in    which 
home   health    care   will   be   received:"  after 
"other  institutions:", 
12)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(A)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "lb)",  and 
IB)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"12)  The  Director  shall  encourage  agencies 
and  organizations  which  receive  funds  for 
projects  under  this  part— 

"lAi  lo  recruit  unpaid  volunteers  who  by 
reason  of  professional  training  lincluding 
training  in  medical  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  home  economics)  and  expenence  will  be 
utilized  to  train  senior  companions— 

"(i)  to  make  initial  assessments  of  the 
needs  of  older  persons  to  whom  senices  may 
be  provided  under  this  part:  and 

■■(li)  to  provide  home  health  care  and 
homemaking  senices:  and 

■■(B)  to  make  greater  use  of  experienced 
senior  companions  who  hav^e  special  skills 
and  leadership  ability  lo  assist,  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of,  other  senior  com- 
panions. ",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  During  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  subsection 
(b)(2),  the  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  such  subsection.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include  in.formation  regarding— 

■■I A)  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  is  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  senices  provided  by  senior  companions: 
■IB)  the  effectiveness  of  the  senices  pro- 
vided by  senior  companions: 

■iCi  the  extent  to  which  the  health  care 
needs  of  senior  companions  are  reduced  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  m  projects 
under  this  part: 

■ID)  the  extent  to  which  there  is  coordina- 
tion of  projects  under  this  part  and  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  designed  to  enable 
older  persons  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes: 

■■IE)  the  effectiveness  of  using  volunteers 
and  experienced  senior  companions  in  the 
manner  descnbed  in  subsection  ib)i2i:  and 

■IF)  such  other  matters  relating  to  this 
part  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate. 

"121  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  such 
penod.  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  conducted  under  paragraph 
ID."". 

lf)lD  Section  222  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Senice  Act  of  1973  I42  U.S.C.  5022)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  Sec.  222."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"lb)":  and 
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■  B'  bu  inserting  below  the  section  heading 
the  following: 

"Sec.  222.  ia>  For  purposes  of  making  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor may  not  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  or  the  use  made  of  any  local  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
local  contribution  required  under  this  title 
if  such  use  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  ". 

(21  The  heading  of  section  222  of  the  Do- 
mestic   Volunteer  Senice   Act    of  1973    (42 
U.S.C.  5022/  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"AWARD  determinations:  payments". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4051 
el  seq.i  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  222  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  222.  Award  determinations:  pay- 
ments. ". 

amendments  AtrrHORiziNO  appropriations 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Seri'ice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
S082(an  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "S2S.691.000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and":  and 

(21  by  inserting  "S3 1.872.000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  S33.306.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
S34.638.000  for  fiscal  year  1986"  after 
"1983." 

tbi  Section  S02(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Senice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(bH  is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  sinking  out  $49,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and":  and 

(21  by  inserting  "S58.797.000  for  fiscal  Hear 
1984.  S61.443.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
S63.901.000  for  fiscal  year  1986"  after 
"1983.". 

(c)  Section  502tc>  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Senice  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(01  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "S  16.610.000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and' :  and 

(21  by  inserting  "S3I. 422. 000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  S32.296.000  tor  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
S33.108.000  for  fiscal  year  1986"  after 
"1983.". 

poverty  line 

Sec.  203.  (ai  Section  673(21  of  the  Commu 
nity  Senices  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9902(21)  IS  amended- 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "For  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers" after  "Consumer  Pnce  Index". 

(b)  Section  683(c)(1)  of  the  Community 
Sennces  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9912(c)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 624"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 624  or  625". 

juvenile  justice  amendments 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Juienile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  use.  56111  is  amended 

(1)  by  sinking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (fi  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (fl.  respectively. 

(b)  Section  241(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  565t(b>)  IS  amended  by  sinking  out 
"section  201(f)"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"section  201(e>". 

effective  dates 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  title  and  the  amendments  made 


by  this  title  shall  take  effect  oi.  ::.:  .:.::c  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
ic)(3)(Bi  and  subsection  (e)  of  section  201  of 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2655)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.   1  129 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  1129.  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Perkins.  Gaydos.  Biacci.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina.  Simon, 
Miller  of  California.  Murphy.  Cor- 
RADA.    Williams    of    Montana.    Erlen- 

BORN,  GOODLINC.   COLEMAN   Of   Mi.SSOUri, 

Petri.  Mrs.  Rottkfma.  and  Mr.  Bart- 

LETT. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2655,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (S.  461)  entitled 
An  act  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  5  years." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  552)  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  as  the 
"George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal  Build- 
ing and  U.S.  Courthouse." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pas.sed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1983  as  Na- 
tional Christmas  Seal  Month." 


(htohrr  JS\  1983 

LEGISLATIVL  PKOUKAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  for  next  week,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  sched- 
ule. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

The  House  will  proceed,  following 
the  announcement  of  this  program,  to 
receive  requests  for  1 -minute  speeches 
and  to  take  up  the  bill,  H.R.  1234.  the 
Fair  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act.  the  so-called  do- 
mestic content  bill,  for  general  debate 
only. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourns  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday.  October  31.  the  House 
will  consider  seven  bills  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2911.  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
.search  Act  of  1983: 

S.  448.  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
project  authorization: 

H.R.  1761.  ocean  dumping; 

H.R.  2395.  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act; 

H.R.  2853.  National  Ocean  Policy 
Commission; 

H.R.  3851,  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  amendments  and 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  402.  invoke 
.section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution with  respect  to  Grenada. 

All  votes  as  ordered  on  suspensions 
will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 1.  but  continuing  on  Monday, 
October  31.  the  House  will  consider 
H.R.  2867.  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
trol and  Enforcement  Act,  and  will 
complete  consideration  of  that  bill. 

On  Tuesday.  November  1.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  and  take  up  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar.  There  arc  no  bills 
scheduled  under  suspension  on  that 
day.  We  will  proceed  to  take  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  debated  on 
Monday,  October  31,  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  4185,  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriations  Act  for  fi.scal  year 
1984. 

a  1210 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  November  2,  3.  and  4.  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  will 
consider  H.R.  4185,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1984,  hoping  to  complete  consider- 
ation: H.R.  4170.  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1983.  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed: H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practices  and 
Procedures  in  Automotive  Products 
Act  ("Domestic  Content"),  to  complete 
consideration:  and  H.R.  2114,  the  mar- 
itime    programs     authorizations     for 
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fi.scal  year  1984.  \uih  an  open  rul(\  one 
h()\ir  (if  debate. 

I  !ie  H(H!.M  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m  on 
Fndav.  Adjournment  limes  on  other 
da'.,-  will  be  announced  daily.  This  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  consider- 
;,!i(in  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brMiight  up  at  other  times,  and  any 
lur'.her  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

I  would  like  to  .sa.\  that  U  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  have  a 
reasonably  early  adjournment  on 
Monday,  October  31.  because  many 
Members  will  want  to  be  with  their 
families,  particularly  those  with  small 
children,  early  in  that  evening,  so  the 
House  will  not  be  proceeding  late  on 
Monday,  the  31st. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
a.sk  the  distinguished  whip  in  that 
regard.  I  understand  that  next  week 
we  are  facing  a  time  problem,  a  dead- 
Ime  of  sorts,  with  the  debt  ceiling  and 
that  could  po.ssibly  occur  at  midnight, 
Monday.  October  31.  What  can  the 
fienileman  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  comment.  It  is.  I  think,  appro- 
priate to  sav  that  the  one  exception  to 
the  announcement  that  I  just  made  re- 
garding a  rea-sonable  adjournment  on 
Monday  is  that  the  debt  ceiling  au- 
thoritv  does  expire  at  midnight  on  the 
31.st,  Monday,  and  that  if  the  other 
body,  which  is  now  considering  that 
legislation,  should  take  action  which 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  House, 
it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  .sched- 
ule consideration  of  that  on  Monday 
evening.  That  is  the  one  exception 
that  I  can  think  of  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  otherwise  announced  in- 
tention to  adjourn  early 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  we  hope  that  it  does 
not  come  to  that,  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bilitv  we  might  have  to  stay  and  wait 
for  the  Senate  to  act.  if  they  have  not 
alrcadv  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  clarity  for 
all  the  Members  that  we  do  anticipate 
recorded  votes  on  Monday  in  the  after- 
noon after  the  suspensions  on  the  so- 
called  RCRA  bill.  There  are  amend- 
ments pending  and  final  passage  is 
also  intended,  so  we  can  anticipate  a 
vote  or  votes  on  Monday  afternoon:  is 
that  correct ■:> 

Mr.  P'OLEY.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct  The  only  i*»*H)onemenl  of 
votes  on  Monday  will  be  with  respect 
to  votes  ordered  on  suspensions. 

On  the  .so-called  RCRA  bill,  which  is 
going  to  be  taken  up  after  the  suspen- 
sion calendar,  no  postponement  will 
occur  and  the  votes  will  be  taken  as  or- 
dered on  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Can  the  Members  antici- 
pate a  .session  next  Friday'.' 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  Members 
should  anticipate  a  session  next 
Friday  and  I  think,  without  trying  to 
carry  it  too  far,  that  it  would  be  wise 


for  Members  on  both  sides  to  a.ssume 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  Monday 
and  Friday  through  the  remainder  of 
this  month.  We  are  intending  to  ad- 
iourn.  as  has  been  announced,  sine  die 
on  the  18th  of  November  and  under 
those  circumstances  I  think  Members 
should  anticipate  that  no  Monday  or 
Friday  is  likely  to  be  free  of  votes. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  that,  but 
the  safer  course  would  be  to  prepare 
for  that. 

Mr.  LOTT  I  a.ssume  that  would  not 
apply  to  November  11.  which  is  Veter- 
ans bav.  a  Friday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Obviously,  a  holiday  would  be  an 
exception. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  at  this  point  we  can 
look  for  votes  next  Friday:  but  as  I 
look  at  the  schedule,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  has  not  been  granted  a  rule  and  is 
not  now  scheduled  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Also,  the  Rules  Committee  has  not 
taken  up  Immigration  Reform  or 
Bankruptcy  Reform. 

When  we  look  at  the  agenda,  it  is 
possible  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
meet  on  Frida\ , 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  1  would  tell  the 
gentleman,  it  is  very  difficult  to  look 
beyond  the  week  ahead  to  what  the 
circumstances  might  be  in  the  follow- 
ing weeks. 

I  would,  however,  caution  Members 
that  if  the  assume  that  Mondays  and 
Fridays  will  be  free  of  votes,  they  may 
find  themselves  embarrassed  by  a 
schedule  which  includes  votes  on 
those  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schedule  has 
to  be  announced  as  it  is  determined 
week  bv  week. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  true  there  are  some  bills  for  which 
rules  have  not  yet  been  obtained  and 
without  those  rules,  tho,se  bills  will 
not  actually  be  considered:  but  at  the 
present  time  the  schedule  as  an- 
nounced is  the  one  that  we  intend  to 
press  for  in  the  forthcoming  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  information. 


ADJOVRNMENT  TO  MOND.AY. 
OCTOBER  31.   1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iHianimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on 'Monday,  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenian  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING       WITH       CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent   that   the  business 

in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 


day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
dav  next. 

-The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wa.shington? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  mention  a 
point  that  I  mentioned  last  week. 

I  notice  on  the  schedule  that  there  is 
no  scheduling  of  the  dairy  legislation 
in  the  Calendar  for  next  week.  The 
one  way  we  could  get  to  that  particu- 
lar legislation  would  be  to  have  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,  which  would  allow  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  that  is  the 
first  called,  to  bring  that  bill  to  the 
floor  with  some  immediacy. 

I  am  hesitant  to  continue  to  allow 
unanimous  consents  to  be  granted  on 
Calendar  Wednesdays  if  we  are  not 
going  to  schedule  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  kind 
of  indication  as  to  when  we  might  get 
that  legislation  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WALKER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  conversations  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  he  in- 
formed me  today  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  could  antici- 
pate the  probability  of  having  the  bill 
on  the  schedule  for  the  next  week:  is 
that  a  reasonable  expectation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  if  not  next 
week,  the  week  after,  but  within  a 
week's  time  or  of  that  dimension,  fol- 
lowing the  granting  of  a  rule  and  sub- 
ject to  the  granting  of  a  rule. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  to  bring  the  dairy 
bill  to  the  House  under  conditions 
which  will  permit  a  vote  on  all  the 
maior  amendrnents  that  have  been 
un(jer  consideration  in  the  House  and 
which  were  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  information. 

Of  cour.se.  if  we  brought  it  up  under 
Calendar  Wednesday.  Members  would 
have  the  right  to  offer  amendments  as 
well. 

1  do  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  House  on  notice  that  if  we  do  not 
see  a  scheduling  of  that  bill,  this  gen- 
tleman intends  at  some  point  to 
permit  the  calling  of  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  to  give  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  opportunity  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  will 
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have  to  speak  for  himself,  as  always: 
but  my  belief  is  that  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  presents  its  re- 
quest for  a  rule  and  the  Rule  Commit 
lee  acts,  the  gentleman  will  have  no 
need  to  be  concerned  about  consider- 
ation under  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


Ai'i'UlNTMENl      Of      CONFEREES 
ON      S.      726.      TRIBALLY      CON 

TF^O!  !  V\^  COMMUNITY  COL- 
1  1  (,l  \.-si-  :  \\(  1  ACT  OF  1978 
A.Mi-.Ni  i\U  \  i.~> 

Mr.  MliM'liY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  726) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  House  amendment  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and.  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Pb:rkins.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Simon. 
Miller,  of  California.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Kogovsek.  Owens.  Harri- 
son, AcKERMAN.  Penny.  Erlenborn. 
Jeffords.  Goodlinc.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Petri,  Gunderson,  and  Packard. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAELI  ASSISTANCE  OFFER  IN 
LEBANON  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
ACCEPTED 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
President  delivered  an  excellent  ad 
dress  last  night  — I  regret  that  he  did 
not  shed  any  light  as  to  why  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  accept  two  generous 
offers  of  assistance  from  Israel,  one 
for  medical  assistance  the  other  for 
special  rubble  removal  equipment  to 
help  us  in  rescue  efforts  of  marines  in 
Beirut. 

An  Israeli  military  unit  was  prepared 
to  enter  Lebanon  immediately  after 
the  tragic  bombing.  It  was  equipped 
with  specialized  equipment  to  more 
quickly  lift  slabs  of  concrete,  as  well  as 
sonar  equipment  to  detect  survivors 
and  oxygen  which  could  be  pumped 
into  exposed  areas  of  rubble  to  keep 
survivors  alive.  The  Israeli  offer  was 
transmitted  to  the  French  who  turned 
it  over  to  the  Lebanese  Government 


who  turned  the  offer  down.  As  I  said 
in  a  telegram  to  Secretaries  Shultz 
and  Weinberger— why  did  not  we  over- 
rule the  Lebanese  in  this  instance— es- 
pecially when  the  Israeli  equipment 
could  remove  rubble  four  times  faster 
than  the  machinery  we  had. 

We  also  specifically  rejected  immedi- 
ate medical  assistance  in  Israeli  hospi- 
tals which  were  only  80  miles  from  the 
bomb  site. 

It  would  seem  that  any  action  that 
could  have  saved  lives  should  have 
been  accepted  without  question.  How 
many  of  the  219  marines  who  were 
killed  might  have  been  saved?  We  may 
never  know  this  answer  but  we  have  a 
right  to  know  why  we  failed  to  accept 
the  help  of  Ism 


DEFENSE  SENSE.  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  A  RATIONAL  MILITARY 
POLICY 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleagues.  Congressman  Ron  Del- 
LUMS,  has  just  authored  a  most  signifi- 
cant text,  entitled.  Defense  Sense, 
the  Search  for  a  Rational  Military 
Policy." 

Whether  the  Members  of  this  House 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  positions 
taken  by  Congressman  Dellums  over 
the  years,  each  of  us  should  be  very 
proud  of  this  significant  contribution 
to  .scholarship  and  the  debate  on  de- 
fense policy. 

The  book  "Defense  Sense"  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  examination  of 
all  aspects  of  America's  defense  policy 
and  is  written  in  clear,  profound  and 
precise  language. 

Ron  Dellums  book  takes  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  all  Americans 
and  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  citizen,  the  military  establish- 
ment and  students  of  this  major  i.ssue. 

I  congratulate  Congres.sman  Del- 
lums for  this  achievement,  and  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  friend  and  col- 
leagues. 


SANDINISTA  Ui- 1  KK  TO  NEGOTI- 
ATE SHOULD  BE  ACCEPTED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  overshad- 
owed by  the  tragic  events  of  the  last 
few  days  was  what  appeared  to  be  an 
encouraging  communique  from  the 
Sandinista  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

But  almost  as  .soon  as  it  was  offered, 
the  four  draft  treaties  were  given  an 
icy  reception  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. They  rejected  all  of  the  trea- 
ties protesting  their  strident  anti-U.S. 
polemics.    But    the    proposed    accords 


contain  no  strident  attacks  on  the 
opinions  and  legitimate  security  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  also  found  the 
Nicaraguan  draft  treaties  deficient  in 
not  covering  every  military  consider- 
ation. But  the  treaties  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  comprehensive,  and  they 
even  make  specific  reference  to  the 
need  for  further  discussions  about  for- 
eign military  advisors  and  national 
arms  levels. 

In  addition,  the  President  rejected 
the  treaties  for  not  addressing  the  role 
of  the  Contadora  nations.  But  under 
the  Nicaraguan  proposals,  the  Conta- 
dora countries  would  become  the  guar- 
antors of  the  treaties. 

We  can  only  assume,  by  the  Reagan 
administrations  frosty  attack  on  the 
offer  of  the  Nicaraguans  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will  bring 
peace  to  the  region,  that  it  has  goals 
in  Nicaragua  other  than  a  simple 
peace.  Is  the  goal  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  change  the  internal 
character  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, even  if  that  means  subjecting 
the  entire  region  to  continuing  insta- 
bility and  violence? 

The  Reagan  administration  should 
accept  the  Sandinistas  offer  to  negoti- 
ate. There  can  be  no  long-term  mili- 
tary solutions  to  the  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Teddy  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested we  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick."  We  have  affirmed  that  we  have 
that  big  stick:  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
now  waiting  to  see  if  a  great  power 
knows  when  to  speak  softly. 


Si.xii'i)  Inindred  young  men— too 
few  inannis  to  save  Lebanon,  too 
many  American  lives  to  lose. 


UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING  LEBANON 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  statement  last  night 
touched  our  deepest  feelings  of  patri- 
otism for  the  gallantry  of  our  marines 
in  Lebanon. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  our  respect  for 
their  courage  does  not  diminish  our  re 
sponsibility  in  Congress  to  ask  wheth- 
er we  have  sent  these  young  men  on 
an  impossible  mission.  I  waited  last 
night  to  hear  how  1.600  marines  could 
quiet  a  civil  war  which  has  raged  for 
decades. 

And  I  listened  last  night  to  hear  how 
1.600  marines  could  force  60.000  Syr- 
ians to  leave  Lebane.se  soil. 

Mr.  President,  you  still  have  not  an- 
swered those  questions.  Until  you  do, 
our  objective  in  Lebanon  will  be  more 
easily  stated  in  patriotic  terms  than  in 
terms  of  political  and  military  reality. 
As  the  grim  task  of  burying  our  fallen 
heroes  continues  in  the  coming  days, 
our  feelings  of  patriotism  will  not  di- 
minish—but the  questions  will  remain. 


WW    rNriKD  STATK.S  HAS  DONE 
I  HF.  RIGHT  THING  IN  GRENADA 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
.Ku.--  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hdu.sp  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
t-xtt-nd  his  remarks.  \ 

Mr  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 2  years  ago  I  was  the  first  U.S.  Con- 
gressman to  visit  the  tiny  island 
nation  of  Dominica.  While  visiting 
with  Prime  Minister  Eugenia  Charles 
and  her  Cabinet,  along  with  the  minis- 
ters and  Cabinets  of  other  parliamen- 
tary democracies  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  St.  Lucia  to  the  south.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines,  I  saw  that 
they  were  quite  concerned  for  their 
own  security  and  .safety  as  a  result  of 
the  events  that  had  occurred  in  1979 
in  Grenada,  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
parliamentary  democracy  by  Maurice 
Bishop.  Mr.  Bishop  was  per.sonally 
popular,  but  they  were  concerned 
about  their  safety. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  surprise  me 
that  Miss  Charles,  the  Prime  Minister, 
along  with  the  OECS  would  ask  the 
United  States  to  intervene  once  Mr. 
Bishop  was  murdered. 

I  think  the  United  States  did  the 
right  thing.  I  think  that  in  our  own  se- 
curity interests,  because  of  the  strate- 
gic location  of  that  region,  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  I  think  for  the  .sake  of  the 
OECS.  and  for  the  sake  certainly  of 
the  1.000  Americans  on  Grenada  that 
the  United  States  acted  properly. 


formed  magnificently.  All  Americans 
are  proud  for  what  they  have  stood 
for.  the  fact  that  they  have  stood  up 
and  shown  the  entire  world  what 
America  stands  for  and  what  it  means. 


AMERICAN   PKLSENCE  IN 
GRENADA  IS  WARRANTED 

(Mr.  HUCKABY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre-ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Reagan  delivered  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  most  moving  ad- 
dresses ever  spoken  on  American  tele- 
vision. 

I  thought  he  did  a  very  thorough  job 
in  explaining  our  presence  in  Lebanon 
and  explaining  our  presence  in  Gre- 
nada. 

In  Lebanon  where  the  Syrians,  a 
puppet  of  the  Russians,  are  the  basic 
cause  for  unrest,  the  fact  is  that  18 
months  ago  the  Lebanese  Government 
did  not  have  an  army.  Today  they 
have  20,000  men  and  18  months  from 
now.  they  will  have  50,000  men,  and 
we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

In  Grenada,  where  the  Cubans,  a 
puppet  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, were  in  the  process  of  sustaining  a 
military  base,  certainly  our  presence 
there  was  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the.se  trying  days, 
our    Marines,    our    Army    have    per- 


AMP.RICAN     ALLIES    SHOULD     AC- 

TIVKLY  PARTICIPATE  TO 

SECURE  EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  de  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  making  the  point  for  the  past  3 
days  that  to  understand  the  Grenada 
situation  and  be  able  to  make  a  ration- 
al assessment  of  the  Tightness  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
look  at  the  history  of  the  eastern  Car- 
ibbean and  when  we  do,  we  will  see 
that  we  have  been  just  plain  lucky 
that  there  have  not  already  been  more 
Grenada's  in  that  region. 

We  have  to  keep  that  region  in  per- 
spective. We  are  talking  about  a  chain 
of  little  islands  in  the  English-speak- 
ing eastern  Caribbean,  With  popula- 
tions of  only,  on  the  average.  70.000  to 
100.000  people.  These  little  islands 
were  colonies  for  hundreds  of  years 
under  Britain,  it  has  been  only  during 
the  past  15  or  so  years  these  islands 
were  cut  loose  and  told  they  were  na- 
tions. They  were  given  the  trappings 
of  nationhood  but  not  the  tools  that 
any  nation  needs  to  exist.  And  above 
allnone  of  the  defenses  they  needed 
to  protect  themselves  from  aggression 
from  within  or  without.  Yesterday 
Prime  Minister  Eugenia  Charles  of 
Dominica  said  it  all.  When  asked  by  a 
major  news  service  if  the  OECS  had 
asked  Britain  for  help,  she  replied 
•no"  because,  she  said,  the  British 
made  it  very  clear  when  they  pulled 
out  that  they  would  not  defend  their 
former  colonies. 

We  answered  their  call  for  help,  as 
the  President  explained  so  well  last 
night.  I  am  pleased  that  Britain  is 
gradually  backing  down  from  the  posi- 
tion they  took  on  Tuesday  of  con- 
demning U.S.  action,  and  that  they  are 
now  saying  they  would  in  sympathy 
consider  participating  in  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  Caribbean.  I  would 
hope  they  would  do  far  more  than 
that  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  that  was 
once  such  a  gold  mine  to  them.  I 
would  hope  they  would  actively  par- 
ticipate and  join  with  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  region  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically 
through  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 


^    1230 

THL    HIUH    TECHNOLOGY    VOCA- 
TIONAL    EDUCATION     ACT     OF 
1983 
(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  U.S.  productivity  rate 
has  lagged  behind  foreign  competition 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Harvard  econ- 
omist James  Medoff  calculates  that  as 
much  as  60  percent  of  the  dropoff  in 
productivity  growth  may  be  due  to 
what  he  calls  labor  market  imbalance: 
that  is,  a  misfit  of  people  to  jobs.  A 
large  gap  exists  between  the  knowl- 
edge and  competence  required  on  the 
job  and  the  skills  actually  possessed  by 
individuals  who  are  looking  for  work. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
assi-st  in  narrowing  this  gap.  The  High 
Technology  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1983  would  promote  the  contribu- 
tion of  high  technology  equipment  to 
vocational-technical  schools  through 
an  expansion  of  the  charitable  dona- 
tion tax  deduction  provided  in  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  extend  the  re- 
search and  development  (R&D)  tax 
credit  to  include  payments  made  to 
public  vocational  education  programs 
to  supplement  teacher  salaries  and  to 
fund  scholarships  and  loans. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  bill,  in 
view  of  the  current  and  severe  short- 
age of  adequately  prepared  techni- 
cians and  skilled  workers  in  high  tech- 
nology areas.  Through  expansion  of 
the  existing  tax  law,  we  can  increase 
private  sector  involvement  in  the 
training  of  individuals  to  install,  main- 
tain, and  operate  advanced  technology 
equipment. 

The  application  of  advanced  tech- 
nology to  the  workplace  is  changing 
the  knowledge  and  skills  that  workers 
need.  No  longer  frills,  computer-driven 
equipment  is  integral  to  the  jobs  of 
the  present  and  future.  Computers 
now  direct  the  functioning  of  pneu- 
matic and  hydraulic  machine  tools,  in- 
dustrial robots,  drafting  equipment, 
and  laser-directed  sensory  equipment 
for  farm  machinery. 

A  primary  mechanism  available  to 
train  workers  is  our  Nation's  vocation- 
al-technical education  programs.  How- 
ever, vocational-technical  schools  and 
programs  rarely  have  the  resources  to 
modernize  training  equipment  and 
they  are  seldom  able  to  offer  potential 
instructors  trained  in  these  technical 
areas  competitive  salaries  to  business 
and  industry. 

A  nationwide  survey  by  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  reveals 
some  startling  statistics.  Of  227  voca- 
tional-technical schools  participating 
in  the  survey,  over  half  were  not  using 
computer-assisted  design  or  manufac- 
turing technology  in  their  curriculum 
at  all.  Almost  20  percent  had  no  fiber 
optics  technology  available  for  stu- 
dents and  74  percent  had  not  acquired 
robotic  or  laser  technology  equipment. 
In  the  technical  area  generally.  44  per- 
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cent  of  the  tools  and  equipment  being 
used  was  over  10  years  old. 

Similar  disturbing  statistics  were  re- 
vealed by  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Junior  Colleges.  Of  433  respondents. 
89  percent  indicated  shortages  or  criti- 
cal shortages  of  computer  science  in- 
structors in  their  programs,  while  67 
percent  reported  shortages  or  critical 
shortages  of  electronic  technology 
teachers. 

A  major  effort  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  is  needed  to  modernize  curricu- 
lum and  laboratory  equipment  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  the  employment 
and  retention  of  quality  instructors. 

Extending  charitable  donation  tax 
deduction  eligibility  to  the  private 
sector  for  high  technology  equipment 
donations  to  public  vocational  institu- 
tions is  an  important  step  in  insuring 
increased  productivity  and  insuring 
that  a  new  generation  of  workers  ac- 
quires the  necessary  skills  for  success- 
ful employment.  Our  Nation's  voca- 
tional schools  cannot  absorb  the  cost 
of  expensive  high  technology  equip- 
ment used  in  business  and  industry 
without  assistance.  My  bill  will  aid  in 
the  modernization  of  these  training 
programs  and  assist  in  attracting  and 
holding  faculty  and  students  in  these 
programs. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  follows: 

Summary  of  High  Technology  Vocational 
Education  Act 

Section  1   Title. 

Section  2.  Provide.s  charitable  donation 
tax  deduction  trealmenl  under  Section  170 
for  high  technology  equipment  donated  to 
public  vocational  education  schools  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Qualified  recipients: 

1.  VocEd  programs  in  public  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Public  area  (post -secondary)  VocEd 
schools. 

Qualified  uses;  The  direct  education  of 
VocEd  students  and  faculty  in  technical  vo- 
cational education  curriculums  such  as  med- 
icine, computer  science,  electronic  drafting, 
electrical  and  engineering  technologies. 

Qualified  equipment  and  services; 

1.  Computers  and  associated  display, 
printer  and  disc  drive  hardware. 

2.  Other  electronic  and  technical  equip- 
ment which  IS  reprogrammable. 

3.  Education  software. 

4.  Installation  costs,  replacement  parl.s. 
test  equipment,  mock  ups  simulators,  train 
er's  test  kits  and  aids,  and  service  contracts 
on  donated  equipment. 

Miscellaneous  terms  and  conditions; 

1.  Only  new  computers  may  be  donated. 
Both  new  and  used  scientific  and  technical 
equipment  can  be  donated  if  not  more  than 
2  years  old. 

2.  All  donated  hardware  must  carry 
normal  warranties. 

3.  Orientation  must  be  provided  by  the 
donor  sufficient  to  make  one  teacher  per 
computer  proficient  in  its  use  and  applica- 
tions. 

4.  Donors  must  diversify  the  geographic 
location  of  donated  equipment  to  avoid  con- 


centratins  gifts  In  selected  markets,  or  in 
high  income  neighborhoods. 

5.  Donors  of  new  equipment  must  be  tax- 
payers who  regularly  assemble  and  sell  such 
equipment. 

6.  No  retransfer  of  gifts  by  donees  can 
occur  in  exchange  for  money,  other  proper- 
ty or  services  for  5  years. 

7.  Donated  equipment  cannot  be  used 
abroad. 

8.  Retail  value  of  single  equipment  unit 
must  be  at  least  $250  (except  replacement 
parts ). 

9  Total  allowable  deductions  by  a  taxpay- 
er are  limited  to  10  percent  of  taxable 
income. 

10.  Taxpayer  cannot  claim  allowable  de- 
ductions under  this  bill  if  donated  comput- 
ers or  equipment  exceed  (on  a  product-by- 
product basis)  20  percent  of  the  number  of 
units  of  such  products  sold  in  the  applicable 
year  by  the  taxpayer. 

Amount  of  allowable  deduction; 

1.  New  .scientific  equipment  and  computer 
hardware,  donated  out  of  inventory;  Fair 
market  value,  limited  to  the  lesser  of  (A) 
the  sum  of  basis  plus  one-half  of  the  ordi- 
nary income  gain  that  would  have  been  real- 
ized by  the  contributor  had  the  new  inven- 
tory property  instead  been  sold  or  (B)  twice 
basis. 

2.  Used  scientific  equipment.  150  percent 
of  original  cost  less  accumulated  deprecia- 
tion. 

3.  Computer  .software.  Purcha-sed  by  tax- 
payer prior  to  contribution;  Pair  market 
value.  Developed  by  taxpayer;  One-half  of 
fair  market  value. 

4  Maintenance  and  repair  services.  Lesser 
of  (A)  fair  market  value  of  such  services  (as 
determined  by  the  amount  normally  paid  by 
customers  for  such  services)  or  (B)  150  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  taxpayer  in  provid- 
ing such  services. 

5.  New  Equipment  donated,  not  out  of  in- 
ventory; fair  market  value. 

Section  3  Expand  the  25  percent  R&D 
tax  credit  to  include  payments  made  to 
public  vocational  education  schools  which 
are  used  to  supplement  salaries  for  teachers 
in  science  and  technical  curriculums  and  for 
scholarships  and  loans  to  students  in  the.se 
fields. 

Qualified  recipients; 

1.  VocEd  programs  in  public  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Public  area  (post -secondary)  VocEd 
schools. 

Qualified  uses  of  payments  eligible  for  the 
credit; 

1.  To  supplement  salaries  for  high  school 
and  post -secondary  VocEd  teachers  in  sci- 
ence and  technical  fields. 

2.  To  fund  -scholarships  and  loans  to  post 
secondary  VocEd  students  in  science  and 
technical  curriculums. 

Miscellaneous  terms  and  conditions; 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  taxpayer 
payments  for  faculty  salaries  must  be  made 
pursuant  to  a  3-year  commitment  by  the 
contributor. 

2.  To  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  taxpayer 
payments  under  this  bill  for  any  taxable 
year  must  exceed  the  average  of  such  pay- 
ments made  in  the  previous  3  tax  years. 
Only  65  percent  of  the  excess  of  that  aver- 
age will  be  eligibli  I  redit. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  I  have  been  ap- 
palled to  see  the  demonstrations 
around  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
Grenada  operation  in  which  the 
United  States  participated  with  other 
Caribbean  countries.  I  have  to  ask 
myself  where  were  these  demonstra- 
tors when  Ru.ssia  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, when  Russia  shot  down  the 
Korean  airliner  murdering  all  aboard, 
and  when  Russia  continued  to  direct 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Polish  people. 

It  seems  these  people  who  we  call 
our  friends  in  the  so-called  free  world 
are  quick  to  demonstrate  against  the 
United  States  and  our  actions  when 
they  disagree,  but  when  the  Soviet 
Union  does  something  that  we  dis- 
agree with  we  have  trouble  finding 
those  demonstrators  protesting. 

If  they  want  to  condemn  our  Gov- 
ernment, then  perhaps  they  also 
should  go  and  experience  the  type  of 
lifestyle  that  those  people  in  Poland 
are  living.  Maybe  then  they  would  ap- 
preciate the  democracy  that  we  repre- 
sent. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  U.S. 
ACTIONS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.    BONER    of    Tennessee    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


OUR  MARINLb  IN   LLiiANON 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  added  very  little  to  why 
our  marines  are  dying  in  Lebanon.  He 
asked  us  to  pray,  and  we  had  better 
pray  because  there  is  very  little  reason 
to  have  confidence  that  the  purpose  of 
our  Lebanon  mission  is  any  more  clear. 

Buried  in  the  rubble  of  Beirut  are 
more  than  the  bodies  of  brave  ma- 
rines. Buried  is  our  rationale  for  being 
in  Lebanon,  and  events  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  simply  cannot  change  that. 

How  can  1.600  marines  in  Lebanon 
bring  warring  factions  together  or  is 
Lebanon  to  be  the  battleground  for  an 
East-West  confrontation  which  could 
lead  to  a  world  war? 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said  withdrawing  our  marines 
from  Lebanon  would  be  a  signal  that 
our  boys  died  in  vain. 

If  the  only  way  to  honor  our  dead  is 
for  more  to  die,  then,  Mr.  President.  I 
implore  you  to  reconsider  our  policy. 
Saying  that  our  dead  marines  are  safe 
in  Gods  arms  is  .soothing  for  our 
grieving  parents  but  it  does  not  make 
our  policy  achievable. 


U.S.  POLICY   IN   1  1  H.WON 
(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  ,ii..i   .>,ri.s  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
Mr.  ROEMLK.  Mi    Speaker.  I  agree 

with  the  President  about  Grenada. 


!  'Aiivvr  With  the  President  about 
America  having'  t^hjbal  re.spon.sibilities. 

I  aKree  with  the  President  about  the 
extraordinary  courage  and  sacrifice 
demon.slraled  by  the  American  fight- 
ing man. 

I  agree  with  the  President  about 
America  having  an  important  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Middle  East. 

However,  I  could  not  disagree  more 
with  the  President  about  our  policy  in 
Lebanon,  a  policy  that  sent  a  brave 
band  of  1,600  men  into  a  war  zone 
with  orders  not  to  shoot.  Frankly,  that 
is  a  policy  unworthy  of  1  life,  much 
less  232, 

The  President  should  have  an- 
nounced last  night  that  he  was  firing 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
security  at  the  airport  in  Beirut,  the 
person  that  gave  us  marines  without 
ammunition,  a  defense  without  lank 
traps,  and  a  Corps  unprepared  for  ter- 
rorism in  the  land  of  the  terrorist. 

The  President  and  I  disagree  over  a 
major  point  of  his  foreign  policy.  In 
Lebanon  he  sees  our  marines  as  a 
threat  to  the  enemies  of  peace.  I  see 
our  marines  under  their  current  orders 
and  in  their  current  numbers  as  a 
target  for  the  enemies  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sixth  week 
and  the  ninth  time  I  ask  you  either  to 
remove  the  target  or  secure  it. 


THOMAS  H    I5i;..\l)ll  V 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  report  the  very  sad  pa.ssing 
of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  a  major 
leader  in  the  Maryland-Washington 
labor  movement.  I  speak  of  the  death 
yesterday  of  Tom  Bradley. 

Thomas  M.  Bradley  was  a  tireless 
advocate  for  the  rights  and  concerns 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country.  His  ceaseless  devotion  and 
ability  to  draw  people  of  differing 
views  together  made  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  trade  unionists  in  this 
country. 

When    I    spoke    with    him    on    the 
phone  just  Wednesday,  he  was  talking 
about  the  future— about  new  ideas  and 
new  enthusiasm  for  the  difficult  task 
ahead  in  aiding  the  thousands  out  of 
work  because  of  the  recession.  Despite 
a  severe  heart  attack,  he  was  looking 
at  recovery,  and  the  news  yesterday  of 
his  death  was  a  real  shock  to  all  of  us. 
Tom  began  his  career  as  an  electron- 
ics   worker    at    the    Towson    Bendix 
plant,  where  he  helped  organize  work- 
ers. After  a  brief  stint  in  the  Navy  and 
a  crash  course  at  the  Baltimore  Tech- 
nical Institute,  he  returned  to  Bendix 
and  the   International   Association  of 
Machinists.    There    was    no    stopping 
him  then.  He  served  in  every  position 
in   the   union,   from   shop  steward   to 
president. 


In  1974  he  became  the  president  of 
the  Ballimore  Council  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and.  in  1979.  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland-District  of  Co- 
lumbia AFLCIO.  And  there  was  no 
more  devoted,  effective  leader  in  that 
post. 

Tom  was  instrumental  m  persuading 
the  Maryland  Governor  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  general  a.ssembly  in 
1982  in  order  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  laid-off 
workers.  This  .session  he  lobbied  suc- 
ce-ssfuUv  for  increased  payments,  and, 
largely  thanks  for  his  efforts,  benefits 
rose  in  July  and  will  do  so  again  in  De- 
cember. 

In  his  days  as  president  of  the  1AM. 
he  was  mindful  of  the  need  for  all  the 
unions  to  work  together,  and  it  was  his 
key  support  that  led  to  the  growth  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees.  He 
knew  that  help  for  one  was  help  for 
all.  and  this  underlying  philosophy  led 
him  to  the  position  of  power  and  influ- 
ence he  held  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  was  a  great 
leader,  a  great  persuader,  and  a  great 
ally  and.  above  all,  a  great  friend.  His 
dynamism,  his  integrity  and  his  judg- 
ment drew  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  know  that  you  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  sending  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Jean,  his  wife:  his  son 
Thomas  Jr.,  and  his  three  daughters, 
Kathleen.  Karen  and  Caroline. 

I  will  miss  his  thoughtful  advice,  his 
warm  good  humor  and  his  friendship. 
The  people  of  Maryland  are  the 
poorer  for  his  passing 


The  Commonwealth  countries  could 
then  guarantee  the  security  of  the  is- 
lands and  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  internationally  observed  and 
internationally  sanctioned  free  elec- 
tions which  could  allow  the  Grenadian 
people  as  promptly  as  possible  to  lake 
over  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs 
and  select  their  own  government. 

That  more  than  anything  else  will,  I 
think,  silence  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
action  and  justify  American  purposes 
and  traditions  in  that  region. 


FUTURE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  GRENADA 
(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
fighting  subsides  in  Grenada  and  as 
American  citizens  and  others  are  now- 
protected  and  safe  from  violence,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  should  be 
the  next  action. 

The  President  has  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  protecting  American  and  for- 
eign lives  we  are  there  to  guarantee 
the  restoration  of  democracy  and  sta- 
bility to  the  island.  I  believe  that  the 
adm'inislration  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  removal  as  soon  as  possible 
of  American  forces  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefore  of  an  international 
force,  largely  centered  around  Carib- 
bean countries,  with  the  participation 
of  Great  Britain  which  ha.s  a  historic 
role  with  respect  to  a  Commonwealth 
country. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  said  yesterday  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Britain  would 
be  willing  to  consider  a  participation 
in  such  a  force. 


Z:.  1240 

AMERICANS:  SET  ASIDE  PARTI- 
SANSHIP. STAND  SHOULDER 
TO  SHOULDER  WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
watching  Americans  arriving  home 
from  Grenada  on  television.  I  could 
not  help  but  be  reminded  of  the 
return  of  U.S.  hostages  from  Iran. 

But  fortunately  there  was  one  im- 
portant difference. 

Because  our  Government  acted  deci- 
sively, these  Americans  did  not  spend 
444  (iays  of  terror-filled  captivity. 

Anyone  who  doubts  they  were  in  im- 
minent danger  need  only  listen  to  the 
Americans  own  descriptions  of  the 
fear  they  fell  and  the  danger  they  ex- 
perienced as  the  Grenadian  Govern- 
ment dissolved  into  lawless  and  bloody 
chaos  during  the  past  week. 

And  the  television  footage  of  ware- 
houses stacked  to  the  ceiling  with 
Cuban  and  Soviet-made  arms  should 
convince  even  the  mo.st  disbelieving 
Americans  that  Grenada  was  being 
transformed  from  a  friendly  island 
paradise  into  a  staging  area  for  Carib- 
bean revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  cou- 
rageous steps  President  Reagan  took 
in  Grenada  and  I  believe  a  majority  of 
Americans  also  share  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  President 
Reagan  took  was  necessary,  proper 
and  came  just  in  time.  This  is  the  time 
for  all  Americans  to  set  aside  partisan- 
ship and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  President. 


\VK  C.(3T  THERE  JUST  IN  TIME 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  on  Grenada  was  an  extraordi- 
nary event  and  unquestionably  calls 
for  extraordinary  rationale. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week  many  of  us  here  were  calling  on 
our  allies  around  the  world,  on  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress,  particu- 
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larl\  Uif  libtral  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  are  so  inclined  to  jump 
on  the  President  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, to  wait  until  the  facts  began  to 
come  in  from  Grenada. 

Wait,  we  said,  until  the  President 
has  a  chance  to  explain  his  position 
and  provide  the  extraordinary  ration 
ale  for  this  action.  But  they  could  not 
wait.  They  could  not  wait  for  the 
facts. 

It  was  criticized,  criticized  with  little 
or  no  concern  over  whether  it  would 
undermine  the  President  or  divide  the 
country  on  an  issue  of  this  magnitude. 

Well,  the  evidence  is  in  now.  The 
Cubans  and  Soviets  clearly  had  a  plan 
to  take  over  that  little  democratic 
island  down  in  the  Caribbean.  The  stu- 
dents were  in  jeopardy  but  now  they 
are  safe. 

I  think  an  important  lesson  has  been 
learned  here  and  I  hope  it  has  been 
learned  by  all.  Clearly  we  have  demon- 
strated our  resolve  to  our  friends  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  night  in  his  remarkable 
speech,    We  got  there  just  in  time." 


THE  UNITED  SIAIES  IS  NOT 
THE  INITIATOR  OF  ACitiKK.SKION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cry  about  the  warmon- 
gering of  Ronald  Reagan  in  El  Salva 
dor.  Lebanon,  and  Grenada  is  a  case  of 
denying  reality.  The  reality  is  that  in 
all  three  instances  what  is  properly 
the  subject  of  debate  is  not  warmon- 
gering but  the  manner  of  our  respond- 
ing to  warmongering  by  others. 

The  common  thread  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Caribbean  and  the  Middle 
East  is  that  in  each  instance:  First. 
Soviet  surrogates  have  undertaken  to 
depose  by  force  legitimate  govern- 
ments; and  second.  United  States  in 
different  ways  and  for  difference  rea- 
sons has  intervened. 

While  it  is  legitimate  to  debate  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ments under  attack  and  to  harbor  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  proper  response, 
it  is  reality  that  in  each  instance  the 
aggression,  the  warmongering  was  of 
and  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  part  of  its 
deliberate  policy  to  destabilize  govern 
ments  friendly  to  the  West  and  re- 
place them  with  new  governments 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  legitimate  to  debate  how  the 
United  States  should  respond  to  these 
challenges  and  potential  threats:  it  is 
not  legitimate  to  attempt  to  portray 
the  United  States  as  the  initiator  of 
aggression.  To  make  such  claims  is  to 
undermine  one's  own  credibility. 

Speaker  O'Neill  increased  his  credi- 
bility by  his  response  to  the  events  in 
Lebanon  and  Grenada. 


Unfortunately,  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues whose  preprogramed  re- 
sponses resist  the  attempted  intrusion 
of  reality. 


UNITED  STATES  STRONGLY 
BEHIND  LAND  FOR  THE 
TILLER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  the  growing  support 
in  this  country  for  our  actions  in  Gre- 
nada. I  think  it  is  also  heartening  and 
interesting  to  see.  within  the  last  few- 
days,  that  the  bloody  regime  in  Surin- 
ame  has  expelled  the  Cuban  diplo- 
mats. But  on  another  positive  note  I 
would  inform  my  colleagues  that  in  re- 
sponse to  our  study  and  an  urgent  re- 
quest from  the  AFL-CIO.  the  adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  provide  funds, 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  protect  campesinos 
and  union  leaders  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  strongly 
encourages  this  important  step  and 
urges  the  administration  to  bring  this 
project  from  the  realm  of  contempla- 
tion to  reality. 

Over  the  last  months,  we  have  heard 
reports  from  independent  witnesses  of 
the  great  progress  in  that  strife-torn 
country  in  the  very  difficult  task  of 
land  reform.  It  has  been  slowed  under 
the  weight  of  threats  and  illegal  peas- 
ant evictions.  In  January  1981,  two 
Americans  working  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Free  Labor  (AIFLD)  were 
shot  to  death  in  a  San  Salvador  hotel. 
The  protection  of  Americans  and  Sal- 
vadorans  who  are  taking  an  active  role 
in  land  reform  is,  therefore,  a  message 
to  citizens  in  both  countries  that  the 
United  States  is  strongly  behind  the 
full  implementation  of  the  Land  for 
the  Tiller  program. 

Our  demonstrated  support  for  the 
250,000  campesinos  of  the  Union  Pop- 
ular Democratica,  which  is  as.sociated 
with  the  AFL-CIO,  will  be  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  all  who  are  trying  to  stop  or 
hinder  El  Salvador's  move  to  a  more 
equitable  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  also  voice  their  support  for  this  ad- 
ministration initiative 


REMARKS  RECAKDING  THE  DIS- 
CHARGE PETITION  ON  H.R. 
1510 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  sought  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  immigration  laws.  Legis- 
lation was  reported  out  of  the  Judici- 


ary Committee  on  May  5.  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  June  21.  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  June 
23.  and  the  Commerce  and  Energy 
Committee  on  June  27.  Since  then 
H.R.  1510  languished  in  the  Rules 
Committee  until  your  obituary  on  the 
legislation  was  announced  on  October 
4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Peo- 
ple's House  to  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  even  debate  legislation  of  such 
importance  to  our  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee process  has  worked  to  produce 
a  legislative  product.  Yet,  despite  the 
harii  work  put  into  hearings  and 
markup  by  four  committees  in  this 
Congress  and  two  committees  in  the 
last  Congress,  we  are  informed  that  it 
has  been  all  been  for  naught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  democratic  institu- 
tion charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  polity,  this  is 
an  inlirely  unacceptable  situation.  If 
we  fail  to  address  the  question  of  how 
as  a  sovereign  Nation  we  can  best 
regain  control  over  our  borders,  we 
will  not  have  risen  to  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility expected  of  us  by  those 
who  have  sent  us  here  to  face  rather 
than  run  away  from  the  difficult  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  evident  to  all 
of  us  in  this  body  that  the  normal  leg- 
islative channels  have  been  closed 
with  regard  to  any  legislation  concern- 
ing immigration  reform,  extraordinary 
relief  is  called  for.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  filed  discharge  petition  No. 
5  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
1510.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sign  the  petition  so  that  we 
might  enable  this  institution  to  ad- 
dress the  challenge  posed  to  our 
Nation  by  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  il- 
legal immigration 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN;  WILLING 
AND  READY  TO  TAKE  CHARGE 
IN  TIME  OF  A  CRISIS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  recent 
information  available  to  us  about  Gre- 
nada the  President  is  to  be  applauded 
for  his  initiative  where  American  lives 
and  eastern  Caribbean  security  were 
at  stake. 

Grenada  was  no  longer  just  an  island 
paradise.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
were  preparing  to  use  Grenada  as  a 
.springboard  for  terrorism  in  the 
region,  another  threat  against  free- 
dom in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Over  1.000  Cubans  were  found  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  and  at  least  five 
warehouses  loaded  with  Soviet  arms 
and     munitions     were     seized.     Can 


anyone  say  they  were  on  a  peaceful 
ir.i»ii>rr' 

1  he  Pre.siden!  i.s  to  be  commended 
liir  taking  preventive  action  where 
American  live.s  and  interests  are  at 
.stake. 

Thank  God  confidence  again  is  re- 
.stored  in  the  American  cilizen. 

The  United  Stale.s  i.s  indeed  a  nation 
with  global  responsibilities  and  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  nor  run  from 
international  terrorism  and  intimida- 
tion. 

It  is  reassuring  to  Americans  every- 
where that  we  have  a  President  ready 
and  willing  to  take  charge  in  a  time  of 
crisis. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


SKNU   HACK  THL  HAKDKNEU 
CRIMINALS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
1980  during  the  Cuban  Maricl  boatlift 
through  the  deviousne.ss  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  incompetence  of  the 
Carter  administration  literally  thou- 
sands of  hardened  Cuban  criminals  en- 
tered this  country.  A  thousand  or 
more  of  those  are  still  in  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  today  who  were 
detected  and  detained.  Another  1.000 
or  more  are  languishing  in  State  or 
local  prisons  around  the  country. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  began  the  cir- 
culation of  a  letter  signed  now  by 
more  than  220  of  my  colleagues,  a 
clear  majority  of  this  Hou.se.  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
ship  back  at  least  1. 000  or  so  in  the  At- 
lanta Federal  Penitentiary  of  these 
hardened  Cuban  criminals  along  with 
the  Cubans  today  that  are  captives  as 
a  result  of  the  Grenadian  invasion, 
.ship  them  back  together  to  Cuba  with 
expedition  and  with  certainty. 

Now.  some  have  raised  that  there 
are  some  legal  ob.stacles  to  this  matter. 
I  say  to  those  who  have,  that  the 
1 'resident  should  step  forward  with 
the  same  boldness  that  he  struck 
within  the  Grenadian  invasion  in  the 
first  place,  to  overcome  those  legal 
niceties.  This  matter  is  too  grave  and 
too  important  to  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica to  allow  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  hardened  criminals  on 
our  shores  as  a  result  of  Fidel  Castro's 
brazenne.ss. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
in  this  and  I  hope  they  will  make  the 
necessary  calls  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  White  Hou.se  to  make  sure  that 
this  message  is  carried  forth  in  the 
next  couple  of  days. 


D  1250 

FEDERAL         RESERVE         SHOULD 
BRING  INTEREST  RATES 

DOWN  NOW,  NOT  LATER 
(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  re\isc  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  his 
speech  last  night  and  say  how  much  I 
agree  with  it.  I  thought  he  was  right 
in  doing  what  he  did  both  in  Grenada 
and  in  Lebanon,  and  I  appreciate  his 
leadership. 

I  equally  agreed  with  the  President 
when  he  announced  this  morning  thai 
he  opposes  plans  to  raise  taxes  in  1983 
and  1984  as  a  way  of  reducing  deficits. 
He  wants  to  reduce  the  deficits  by  con- 
tinuing the  economic  recovery  and 
cutting  spending  and  he  is  right. 

But  I  was  particularly  disturbed  this 
morning  to  read  on  the  news  wire  one 
of  fine  writers  in  this  town,  Mary  Beth 
Franklin  of  UPI.  quoting  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  as  suggesting  that  he  has  a 
private  arrangement  with  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker. 

Senator  Dole  said  that  during  a  clcsed 
meeting  witli  Fedej-al  Re.serve  Board  Cliair- 
nian  Paul  Volcker  Tliursday  morning. 
Volcker  indicated  'that  if  we  did  the  respon- 
sible thing  on  the  fiscal  side,  it  would  give 
him  more  flexibility  on  the  monetary  side  ' 
to  reduce  interest  rales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  dare  Paul  Volcker 
tell  someone  that  he  will  be  lowering 
interest  rates  if  something  is  done  by 
Congre.ss.  not  only  does  this  contradict 
testimony  he  gave  to  the  Banking 
Committee,  but  if  interest  rates  can 
come  down  because  of  a  deal  to  raise 
taxes,  they  can  come  down  right  now. 
With  the  prices  of  gold  and  other  com- 
modities falling,  there  is  no  market 
signal  that  would  tell  us  that  we  have 
to  tighten  up  on  the  money  supply 
and  keep  interest  rates  as  high  as  they 
are  now.  They  are  not  only  hurting 
the  American  people,  they  are  hurting 
our  friends  and  allies  in  our  hemi- 
sphere and  around  the  Third  World. 
This  is  causing  pain  and  austerity 
throughout  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  also  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  causing  havoc  with 
U.S.  exports. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
U.S.  Congre.ss  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
.send  a  signal  to  Paul  Volcker  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  we  expect 
interest  rates  to  come  down  right  now. 
not  later,  not  after  a  deal  is  made  but 
right  now. 


terday's  news.  It  was  indicated  that 
China  is  going  to  supply  weapons  to 
Yassar  Arafat's  wing  of  the  PLO. 

Now  that  is  the  same  China— the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
China— that  Caspar  Weinberger  re- 
cently promised  to  supply  with  U.S. 
arms. 

Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  insan- 
ity of  supplying  weapons  to  a  nation 
which  is  at  least  a  potential  adversary 
of  immense  proportion,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  general  folly  of  being  a 
principal  armament  supplier  in  a 
world  already  teeming  with  means  of 
human  destruction,  is  the  United 
Slates  suddenly  about  to  become  a 
supplier— by  proxy— of  arms  to  Mr. 
Arafat  and  his  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization? 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  U.S.  arms  .sales 
to  China  before  something  as  stupid  as 
this  scenario  actually  occurs. 


UNITED  STATES:   PROXY  SUPPLI- 
ER OF  ARMS  TO  THE  PLO? 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 

you  did  not  notice  a  small  item  in  yes- 


FAIR      PRACTICES     AND     PROCE- 
DURES  IN   AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  336  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  1234. 

IN  THE  COMIVIITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1234)  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
sold  or  distributed  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  United  States,  with  Mr. 
Panetta  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  do- 
mestic content  legislation  is  greater 
now  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  A  lot 
of  people  point  to  an  economic  recov- 
ery in  the  automobile  industry  to 
argue  that  the  legislation  is  no  longer 
needed. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains 
that  there  are  some  180.000  auto  work- 
ers still  out  of  work.  And  there  were 
600.000  workers  in  the  parts  industry 
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who  were  out  of  work  as  of  last  year. 
most  of  whom  have  not  been  rehired 
because  of  the  increasing  outsourc- 
ing—that is  the  placement  of  orders 
with  foreign  companies  by  our  domes- 
tic industry. 

Indeed,  most  of  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers recognize  this  recovery  is 
transient  and  not  a  healthy  one  and 
have  contacted  me  to  ask  my  help  in 
pressing  for  an  extension  of  the  so- 
called  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
witli  Japan,  which  would  keep  the  lim- 
itation on  Japanese  imports  at  1.68 
million  cars. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
voluntary  aureement  does  not  count 
in.  .iHHMi  vehicles  shipped  through 
f  it  .  ■  I  Km.  82,500  station  wagons.  So 
in  reality  the  Japanese  are  now  ship- 
ping as  many  as  1,832,500  vehicles. 

The  administration,  at  the  present 
time,  is  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
with  Japan  and  Japan  is  asking  for  an 
increase  in  that  voluntary  agreement 
from  1.68  million  cars  to  1.8  million 
cars,  plus  those  station  wagons  and 
other  vehicles.  That  presents  a  tre- 
mendous threat  to  our  industry. 

General  Motors  presently  has  been 
negotiating  with  Suzuki  and  Isuzu  and 
it  has  been  written  in  all  the  press  for 
the  importation  of  300.000  Japanese 
cars  in  the  next  year. 

Chrysler  has  announced  that  if  Gen- 
eral Motors  goes  ahead  with  that  plan, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  compete 
producing  its  new  model  small  car  in 
the  United  States.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  by  that  action  alone  some  65,000 
jobs  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr,  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  effort  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  for  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  some  in 
this  body  who  proclaim  that  we  no 
longer  need  the  type  of  legislation  pro 
vided  in  H,R,  1234.  They  say  the  do- 
mestic auto  manufacturers'  profits  are 
up  and  people  are  being  called  back  to 
work.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  that.  While 
it  is  true  domestic  profits  are  up  and 
some  workers  have  been  recalled,  it  is 
also  true  that  well  over  200.000  auto- 
workers  and  nearly  600.000  additional 
workers  in  auto  related  industries 
remain  jobless.  Thai  makes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  million  people  who 
have  not  been  called  back.  And  as  long 
as  the  U.S.  auto  manufacturers  contin- 
ue to  increase  their  purchase  of  for- 
eign auto  parts  and  components,  most 
of  those  people  will  never  be  called 
back.  According  to  a  recent  Commerce 
Department  report,  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers are  importing  2.5  million  engines 


and  1.7  million  traii.'sini.'i.Muii.  Nui  inuii 
than  a  few  years  ago  we  imported 
none.  Imports  in  this  massive  quantity 
lake  jobs  away  from  domestic  suppli- 
ers and  crush  the  hopes  of  employ- 
ment for  those  600.000  people. 

If  we  are  in  a  recovery,  whose  recov- 
ery is  it?  If  manufacturers'  profits  go 
up  but  take  the  unemployment  rate 
with  them,  where  is  the  benefit^  If 
manufacturers  persist  in  importing 
auto  parts,  insuring  the  continued  un- 
employment of  over  one-half  million 
people,  where  is  the  recovery? 

For  those  of  my  friends  who  think 
the  auto  import  situation  has  im 
proved,  let  me  cite  some  statistics  from 
the  energy  and  commerce  committee 
report  on  H.R.  1234.  Between  1972  and 
1982.  Americans  nearly  doubled  their 
purchases  of  foreign  automobiles.  In 
1982,  foreign  auto  manufacturers  took 
27.8  percent  of  the  U.S.  auto  market. 
In  1982.  domestic  auto  production  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  level  in  23  years 
and  plants  were  operating  at  only  60 
percent  of  capacity.  Remember,  we  are 
talking  about  an  industry  which  cre- 
ates more  jobs,  feeds  more  businesses 
and  produces  more  income  than  virtu- 
ally any  other  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. While  the  U.S.  auto  industry  is  big 
business,  it  is  still  in  big  trouble. 

Many  people  will  be  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  on  H.R.  1234  for 
what  we  do  will  dictate  what  they  do. 
For  example,  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  (VRA)  we  have  with  Japan 
which  limits  the  number  of  cars  they 
can  export  to  the  United  States  in  a 
given  year,  expires  in  March  of  1984 
and  will  have  to  be  renegotiated. 
There  are  several  available  options. 
United  States  and  Japanese  negotia- 
tors could  keep  the  level  at  1.6  million 
cars  or  lower.  They  could  keep  the  1.6 
million  level  but  include  the  400.000 
light  trucks  and  85,000  hatchback  cars 
currently  not  included  in  the  1.6  mil- 
lion figure.  They  could  increase  the 
number  of  allowable  imports  or  they 
could,  as  the  Japanese  Minister  for 
International  Trade  and  Industry  indi- 
cated he  wanted  to  do,  not  extend  the 
agreement  at  all. 

If  this  body  does  not  pass  H.R.  1234. 
we  will  be  sending  a  clear  me.ssage  to 
the  Japanese  that  they  should  keep 
pushing  for  substantially  increased 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  levels, 
or  that  they  do  not  really  have  to  re- 
negotiate the  agreement  at  all  because 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  serious  about 
trade  negotiations. 

Why  is  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  important?  Let  me  tell  you. 
If  the  VRA  is  renegotiated  at  all,  the 
level  set  will  have  a  very  great  impact 
on  domestic  auto  production.  Accord 
ing  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  lacocca, 
chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp..  to  Mr.  William  Brock,  U.S. 
Trade  Negotiator,  in  early  September 
of  this  year,  Chrysler  is  seriously  ne- 
gotiating a  joint  venture  with  Mitsubi- 


shi for  an  assembly  program  in  the 
United  States.  Mr,  lacocca,  warns  how- 
ever, without  holding  the  line  or  de- 
creasing the  VRA  limits,  the  negotia- 
tors for  American  plants  will  be 
scrapped  and  Chrysler  will  instead 
have  to  increase  their  Japanese  im- 
ports rather  than  produce  cars  here. 
Similarly,  the  Ford  Motor  Co,  has  con- 
sidered a  joint  venture  with  Toyo 
Kogyo  in  the  United  States.  But.  like 
Chrysler,  if  the  VRA  is  increased,  al- 
lowing even  more  Japanese  imports. 
Ford  and  Toyo  Kogyo  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  280.000  cars  Gen- 
eral Motor  would  then  be  able  to 
import  from  its  Japanese  affiliates.  In 
that  event.  Ford  has  indicated  it  will 
still  consider  the  joint  venture,  but  in 
Mexico.  So  you  would  have  an  Ameri- 
can company,  a  Japanese  company, 
producing  cars  in  Mexico  for  export 
back  to  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  keep  any  type  of  small 
car  production  in  this  country,  we 
cannot  allow  the  Japanese  to  browbeat 
us  into  accepting  a  high  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  (VRA).  The  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  show  the  Japanese 
we  are  serious  about  tough  trade  nego- 
tiations. Approval  of  H.R.  1234  would 
go  a  long  way  in  doing  just  that. 

William  Brock  is  currently  trying  to 
negotiate  a  number  of  trade  issues 
with  the  Japanese  before  President 
Reagan  visits  Japan  for  a  summit 
meeting  in  early  November.  If  we 
defeat  this  bill,  Mr.  Brock  is  forced  to 
negotiate  out  of  a  position  of  weakness 
because  we  will  have  shown  the  Japa- 
nese that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  .seri- 
ous about  tough  trade  negotiations. 

There  are  some  in  this  body  who 
would  shrink  from  this  legislation  for 
fear  or  making  the  Japanese  mad;  for 
fear  of  angering  that  nation  by  mod- 
estly asserting  ourselves  in  our  own 
domestic  market.  If  fear  of  Japanese 
reprisals  can  immobilize  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, then  Tokyo,  not  Washington, 
will  dictate  American  trade  policy  and 
it  will  reflect  Japan's  best  interests, 
not  ours. 

But  the  fact  is,  Japan  will  not  retali- 
ate against  U.S.  imports  if  we  establish 
domestic  content  requirements.  Japan 
has  never  filed  a  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  com- 
plaint. In  fact.  Japans  historical  re- 
sponse to  nations  limiting  their  im- 
ports has  been  to  build  plants  in  those 
countries— exactly  what  Japanese  auto 
companies  have  begun  doing  in  the 
United  States:  Honda  in  Ohio  and 
Nissan  in  Tennessee.  The  Japanese 
companies  stated  in  congressional 
hearings  that  they  would  comply  with 
the  domestic  content  requirements  if 
they  had  to  rather  than  lo.se  the  U.S. 
market. 

A  nation  with  glass  trade  policies 
will  not  throw  stones  at  U.S.  domestic 
content  regulations.  Japanese  retalia- 
tion   against    American    goods    would 


have  tium  open  to  the  scrutiny  of 
their  (Aui  light  trade  policies.  Japans 
noiitanff  barriers  such  as  processing 
charges,  hcen.sing  charges  and  approv- 
al and  transport  charges,  double  the 
prire  of  U,S,  autos  effectively  prohibit- 
itig  their  import  and  allowing  Japan  to 
control  99  percent  of  its  own  domestic 
market  Japan  still  has  trade  barriers 
against  beef,  agricultural  products, 
and  computer  software  a.s  well  as 
maintaining  their  own  domestic  con- 
tent regulations  for  military  aircraft. 

In  fact,  if  Japan  did  look  for  alterna 
tive  .sources  for  the  goods  they  import. 
they    would    be    hard    pressed    to    find 
any  country  whose  automotive  trade 
policy    was    as    lenient    as    ours— even 
with     domestic    content     regulations, 
Italy  only  allows  the  import  of  2.200 
foreign    vehicles   a    year.    The    British 
have  frozen  their  allowable  imports  at 
10  percent  of  their  total  auto  market 
and  the  French  hold  imports  to  just  3 
percent.  In  addition.  30  countries  have 
domestic    auto    content    requirements, 
Mexico  requires  70  percent  for  passen- 
ger cars  and  80  percent  for  trucks,  Ar 
gentma  requires  from  If)  to  96  percent 
local  content  depending  on  weight  and 
Korea  demands  60  to  95  percent.  Yet 
there   are   those   who    feel    we   should 
timidly   negotiate   trade  policy   out   of 
fear    of    Japanese    reprisals -reprisals 
which  have  historically  never  come. 

Mr  Chairman.  H,R.  1234  means  jobs 
for  our  country.  There  are  cars  to  be 
built  and  we  can  decide  who  builds 
ihem.  We  can  breath  life  into  our  auto 
industry  or  we  can  suck  in  our  breath 
out  of  fear.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  for  so  long  proudly  worked  to 
make  this  country  a  major  industrial 
power,  now  look  to  us  to  deliver  them 
from  unemployment  lines,  to  deliver 
them  from  the  agony  of  joblessness.  It 
is  up  to  this  Congress  to  take  the  lead- 
ership. We  can  keep  small  car  produc- 
tion in  this  country  by  pa.ssing  this  bill 
or  we  can  hand  it  to  our  competitors 
by  defeating  the  bill.  The  con.se- 
quences  of  our  actions  are  a.s  simple 
and  straightforward  as  the  bill 
number -1-2-3-^4.  As  the  Honda  com- 
mercial .says,  -We  make  it  simple." 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  our 
irnpori  situation  continues  to  get 
\uir>i  Wt  are  anticipated  to  have  a 
ric.rd  balaiue  of  trade  deficit  this 
V.  ar  of  J70  billion.  The  administration 
ha.s  predicted  that  this  deficit  will  go 
to  SlOO  billion  next  year 

What  we  are  seeing  is  just  a  bleeding 
of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  capability 
and  industrial  ba.se.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  that.  Automobiles  are  by  far 
the  most  important  factor  in  our  in- 
dustrial ba.se.  Automobiles  account  for 
21  percent  of  our  steel.  50  percent  of 
our  malleable  iron.  34  percent  of  the 
zinc  used  in  the  United  States.  12  per- 
cent of  the  primary  aluminum.  13  per- 
cent of  copper,  and  60  percent  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  a  very  large  factor 
in  our  textile  industry. 


What  we  will  see  if  the  Japanese  ar- 
rangement is  permitted  to  go  forward 
and  Chrvsler  cancels  its  small  car  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States,  we  are 
going  to  see  a  very  fa.st  erosion  of  our 
manufacturing  capability,  I  think  that 
is  very  dangerous  from  a  national  se- 
curity standpoint.  It  will  result  in  an 
economic  catastrophe  for  the  United 
States. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern from  people  who  have  discus.sed 
this  legislation  on  a  number  of  points. 
One  is  that  it  is  protectionistic.  I 
have  been  a  classic  free  trade  advo- 
cate, I  believe  that  is  the  best  ap- 
proach for  the  world.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  free  trade  does  not 
exist.  It  certainly  does  not  exist  with 
automobiles  where  every  major  Euro- 
pean country  has  quotas,  from  3  per- 
cent in  England,  to  10  percent  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Thirty-one  coun- 
tries have  content  requirements.  Every 
maior  automobile-producing  country 
m  the  world  has  quotas  or  domestic 
content  restrictions,  except  the  United 
States. 

,So  that  free  trade  just  is  not  there. 
And  the  question  is.  How  can  you 
move  to  free  trade?  Our  negotiators  go 
to  international  conferences.  Mr, 
Brock  tries  very  hard.  But  he  contin- 
ually comes  back  emptyhanded  be- 
<  ause  we  have  no  leverage.  The  United 
States  IS  holding  up  alone  the  banner 
of  free  trade  while  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  restricting  im- 
ports into  their  countries  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  free  U.S. 
market. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  that.  This 
IS  the  singlemost  effective  legislation 
in  stemming  that  flow 

When  Chairman  Dingell  and  myself 
\v(re  in  Japan,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. U.S,  Ambassador  Mansfield  made 
it  clear  that  while  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  and  did  not  support  domestic  con- 
tent legislation,  that  in  terms  of  get- 
ting the  Japanese  to  drop  their  restric- 
tions, both  tariff  barriers  and  nontar- 
iff  barriers  on  all  sorts  of  goods,  this 
was  the  singlemost  effective  instru- 
ment he  had. 
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A  good  many  of  our  Representatives 
from  agricultural  districts  and  from 
timber  districts  are  getting  a  good  deal 
of  pressure  based  on  a  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. And  I  can  virtually  guarantee 
you  that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  if 
this  legislation  pa.sses.  The  Japanese 
are  just  far  too  dependent  on  the  U.S. 
market  and  are  far  too  guilty  of  their 
own  restrictive  practices:  they  would 
never  go  before  a  GATT.  because  they 
restrict  virtually  everything.  They 
even  just  reneged  on  an  agreement 
that  we  made  with  them  to  try  and  let 
in  baseball  bats.  But  through  stand- 
ards, through  regulations,  through 
trading  companies  that  they  operate. 


through  subsidizing  their  exports, 
they  could  not  afford  to  go  into  GATT 
and  make  a  challenge  against  us. 

Indeed,  they  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  imports  that  they  bring  in.  that  I 
ihink  there  is  no  chance  of  retaliation. 
In  the  case  of  autos.  the  United  States 
only  exported  1.300  cars  to  Japan  last 
year.  Retaliation  in  this  regard  would 
not  have  any  impact. 

This  legislation  sends  the  right  sig- 
nals. If  we  were  to  defeat  the  legisla- 
tion, there  is  no  question  but  that. the 
Japanese  would  run  rampant  over  our 
markets.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
would  take  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
our  market  by  1986.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  that. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation, 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  1  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  1  want  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1234.  the  domestic  con- 
tent bill,  "Made  in  America."  It  is  a 
well-respected,  proud  label.  But  should 
laws  be  enacted  to  preserve  the  domes- 
tic market  for  certain  American  goods? 
Hidden  within  this  question  lies  the 
future  of  many  of  America's  basic  in- 
dustries. 

Ideally,  free  trade  creates  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  and 
the  lowest  inflation  rate  over  the  long 
run.  But  our  current  trade  laws  have 
failed  to  permit  American  industry  to 
compete  equally  '*'ith  'hPir  foreign 
counterparts.  We  have  suffered  from 
inaccessiblity  to  the  world  markets 
even  as  our  trading  partners  have  en- 
joyed almost  unlimited  access  to  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  auto  import  situation  has  served 
to  dramatically  highlight  this  problem 
and  has  contributed  to  a  general 
awareness  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  fundamental  changes  in  our 
trade  policy  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
crucial  industrial  base  and  halt  the 
flow  of  jobs  to  foreign  workers. 

No  one  here  need  be  told  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill.  In  September  of  last 
year,  Toyota  sent  a  telegram  to  each 
of  its  1.100  U.S,  dealers  asking  them  to 
join  the  fight  against  the  domestic 
content  bill,  Nissan  made  a  similar  re- 
quest. Since  then,  a  varied  assortment 
of  domestic  and  foreign  organizations 
have  taken  sides  on  this  issue. 

I  recognize  the  arguments  which 
have  been  raised  against  this  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  time  to  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  our  trading  partners.  That 
message  is:  The  United  States  has  had 
enough  of  other  nations  merely 
paying  lipservice  to  the  concept  of  free 
and  fair  trade  and  has  finally  decided 
to  force  the  issue. 
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1  ht  automobile  industry  plays  a  sig- 
r;i!ir:in'  i(il(>  in  the  U.S.  economy,  ac- 
iniiitifiK  for  roughly  3.3  percent  of 
total  t;r()ss  national  product.  Yet 
nrarl\  28  percent  of  all  automobiles 
sold  in  the  United  States  are  imported. 
The  $40-billion-a-year  Japanese  auto 
industry,  alone,  captures  22  percent  of 
the  American  market.  Voluntary  Japa- 
nese import  restrictions  of  1.68  million 
units  annually  expires  in  April  1984. 
Pressure  is  on  to  increase  this  level  to 
1.8  million  units.  Where  will  the  jobs 
be— Japan  or  America? 

I  recognize  the  busine.ss  acumen  of 
our  trading  partners.  But  that  is  not 
the  sole  reason  for  their  successes. 
While  our  markets  have  remained  rel- 
atively open  to  imports,  the  other 
major  industrial  nations  have  erected 
numerous  trade  barriers  and  subsi- 
dized the  costs  of  their  industries' 
products. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  negative 
impact  or  disproportionate  shoulder- 
ing of  the  international  defense 
burden  has  had  on  our  economy,  even 
as  it  has  enabled  our  allies  to  redirect 
the  funds  they  save  on  defense  back 
into  their  economies.  Japan,  in  par 
ticular.  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  this 
situation.  Their  capital  intensive  auto- 
motive industry  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  their  minimal  defense  costs. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
impact  imports  have  had  on  our  econ- 
omy and  the  employment  situation.  It 
is  merely  an  illusion  to  think  that  this 
situation  will  be  corrected  voluntarily 
by  our  trading  partners.  H.R.  1234  will 
send  the  signal  to  our  allies  to  take 
notice  of  their  trading  policies.  No 
longer  will  America  tolerate  unfair 
practices  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  support. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  last  year,  and  I  now  want  to  reaf- 
firm. I  believe  that  a  local  content  re- 
quirement is  desperately  needed  to  re- 
vitalize our  troubled  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry, and  to  establish  a  sound,  jobs- 
oriented  jobs  policy. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  biggest  threats 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  invasion  of  a  for- 
eign enemy  but  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  imports.  I  be- 
lieve that  foreign  imports  are  eroding 
our  jobs  base.  When  you  erode  and 
take  away  the  opportunity  for  people 
to  earn  their  own  living,  you  threaten 
the  very  basis  of  democracy. 

This  domestic  content  legislation 
has  been  called  protectionist  legisla- 
tion. If  it  is  to  protect  jobs,  then  1  am 
absolutely  for  it.  However.  I  think  of  it 
not  as  protectionism,  but  as  economic 
nationalism.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
up  for  the  people  of  this  country  and 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  strong  auto 
mobile  industry. 


This  Congress  has  passed  two  jobs 
bills.  I  was  happy  to  vote  for  those 
jobs  bills  that  provide  work  in  the 
public  sector.  But  I  believe  that  the 
best  jobs  are  in  the  private  .sector  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  legislation 
■SO  that  America  can  be  able  to  be  com- 
petitive, be  able  to  make  automobiles, 
be  able  to  make  steel,  be  able  to  make 
textiles,  and,  most  of  all,  not  only  be 
able  to  produce  products  but  be  able 
to  produce  jobs. 

Very  simply,  if  you  sell  here,  build 
here. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  serious  economic 
problems  facing  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry. I  would  be  quite  pleased  to 
consider  legislation  that  would  actual- 
ly help  this  important  American  in- 
dustry. The  domestic  content  bill  is 
not.  I  believe  the  proper  course  to 
take,  however. 

Support  for  local  content  seems  to 
be  based  on  several  fallacies.  One  is 
that  it  will  create  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  auto  mdustry. 
H.R.  1234  will  not  lead  to  significant 
job  creation;  it  could  even  lead  to  job 
destruction.  According  to  Commerce 
Department  studies,  any  jobs  created 
would  be  offset,  at  least  partially,  by 
the  job  losses  it  would  produce.  For- 
eign auto  manufactures  with  plants  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  current  production  rates  if 
they  are  forced  to  meet  local  content 
requirements.  This  could  well  result  in 
the  closing  of  assembly  facilities  here 
in  the  United  Stales. 

There  are  other  problems  associated 
with  this  bill  such  as  possible  retalia- 
tion against  U.S.  exports.  The  Com- 
merce Department  estimates  that  for 
every  SI  billion  of  U.S.  exports  elimi- 
nated by  retaliation,  25,000  jobs  could 
be  lost. 

We  all  know  the  .serious  situation 
faced  by  the  American  auto  industry.  I 
implore  my  colleagues  to  takes  a  seri- 
ous look  at  the  possible  effects  this 
legislation  could  have  on  our  economy. 
In  this  case,  I  fear,  the  losses  far  out- 
weigh the  gains. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  almost  every  major  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  has  come  out  edito- 
rially in  opposition  to  this  legislation, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
host  of  other  impartial  observers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  go  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Its  ini- 


tial problem  is  that  it  has  the  wrong 
title.  Now.  it  carries  the  printed  title 
of  the  domestic  content  law.  but  in  re- 
ality its  true  title  should  be  "The 
United  Auto  Workers  Wage  Preserva- 
tion and  Anti-Auto  Consumer  Act  of 
1983." 

And  I  cannot  blame  the  members  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  for  what 
they  are  up  to.  because,  you  see, 
through  the  monopoly  power  which 
they  have  in  the  auto  industry  of  this 
country,  they  have  been  able  to 
muscle  their  way  to  a  wage  rate  in 
that  industry  that  is  28  percent  higher 
than  the  average  manufacturing  em- 
ployee in  the  United  States. 

The  average  wage  in  America  for 
nonautomobile  workers  is  $7  an  hour. 
In  the  UAW  they  have  muscled  their 
way  to  the  point  where  that  wage  rate 
is  $9.50  an  hour.  And  when  you  fur- 
ther compare  the  wage  rate  of  Ameri- 
can automobile  workers  to  those  in 
Japan,  the  disparity  is  even  greater.  It 
is  better  than  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  American  autoworker  versus  the 
Japanese  autoworker. 

The  situation  of  noncompetitiveness 
of  American  industry  and  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  gotten  so  bad  that  when 
you  compare  the  cost  of  a  Japanese 
subcompact  car  produced  in  Japan 
with  the  cost  of  an  identical  car  pro- 
duced in  America,  the  cost,  landed  in 
my  home  area  of  southern  California, 
is  $2,000  cheaper  for  the  Japanese- 
made  car  than  the  American  made  car. 
That  is  because  of  two  factors:  The 
productivity  of  Japan  is  such  that 
they  can  produce  that  car  in  HI 
hours.  It  takes  our  American  automo- 
bile workers  200  hours  to  produce  that 
same  car. 

When  you  combine  that  difference 
in  productivity  with  the  difference  in 
wage  rates,  it  means  the  consumer  in 
southern  California  can  buy  that  sub- 
compact  car  $2,000  cheaper  than  the 
American-made  car.  Is  it  any  wonder 
why  the  consumers  all  over  this  coun- 
try have  been  voting  with  their  dollars 
to  buy  foreign-made  cars  rather  than 
the  higher  priced  American  automo- 
biles^ 

Well,  I  will  come  back  to  my  initial 
theme.  If  you  are  an  officer  in  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  what  do  you  do 
if  your  product  is,  because  of  lack  of 
productivity  and  higher  wage  rates, 
priced  es.sentially  out  of  the  American 
market'' 

Well,  you  come  in  here  to  the  Con- 
gress and  you  .say.  "Friends,  we  have 
got  troubles.  We  do  not  want  our  auto 
workers  to  face  the  competition  of  for- 
eign-made goods,  so  protect  us  with 
this  law.  We  enjoy  a  wage  rate  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  want  to 
protect  it." 

And  that  is  not  unusual  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country,  because  a  little  over 
50  years  ago  American  farmers  came 
into  this  Chamber  and  convinced  Con- 
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iiress  in  1930  to  adopt  a  similar  law  to 
protect  American  farmers  from  for- 
tign-made  food  products.  The  law  in 
1930  was  called  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  de.signed  to  protect  Ameri- 
can farmers.  And  after  its  adoption  in 
1930.  we  saw  a  downturn  in  interna- 
tional trade  of  major  proportions. 
Within  3  years  that  downturn  of  trade 
had  rtarhed  the  point  where  it  had  re- 
duced it  by  better  than  25  percent,  and 
the  U.S.  trade  was  significantly  re- 
duced, as  well. 

People  sometimes  do  not  want  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history,  and  this 
flag  of  protectionism  which  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  are 
flying— and,  incidentally,  this  flag  of 
protectionism  is  one  of  the  issues 
which  divides  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  country  today. 

D  1310 
When  this  measure  came  up  last 
year,  74  percent  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  flew  the  flag  of  protection- 
ism to  protect  this  wage  differential 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  of  America:  74  percent  of  the 
Republicans  flew  the  flag  of  free 
trade. 

It  is  interesting  by  way  of  contrast 
between  the  two  great  parties  because 
historically,  down  through  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  stood  for  great  principles,  one  of 
them  being  free  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr    Dan 
NEMEYER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  But  in  this 
century,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
picked  up  the  flag  of  protectionism 
and  it  is  the  Republican  Parly  that  is 
flying  the  flag  of  free  trade. 

I  could  also  ask.  in  this  statement 
Ralph  Nader,  where  are  you  when  we 
need  you.  you  who  speak  for  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  because  this  bill,  if 
adopted,  will  cost,  according  to  the 
Congressionall  Budget  Office,  an  in- 
crease in  cost  of  $333.  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  $450,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  $527,  $838. 

Should  we  vote  in  this  House  to  visit 
this  increased  cost  on  the  consumer  of 
America  to  protect  this  wage  differen- 
tial enjoyed  by  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers? I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  a  bad 
policy. 

To  my  Democratic  colleagues,  let  me 
close  by  making  this  statement:  In  the 
1930's  the  Republican  Party  flew  the 
flag  of  protectionism  and  it  brought  it 
to  a  sad  state.  I  can  only  hope,  in  a 
.spirit  of  charity,  that  the  Democrats 
flying  the  flag  of  protectionism  in  the 
1980's  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  what 
that  did  for  the  Republican  Parly  in 
the  1930's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  lime. 


Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Chairnian.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  oppositon  to 
the  bill.  H.R.  1234. 

By  attempting  to  aid  certain  sectors 
of  the  automotive  industry,  this  pro- 
tectionist legislation  does  greater 
harm  to  the  American  consumer  and 
other  export  industries  across  this 
Nation.  The  recent  recovery  in  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry  is  further  indica- 
tion that  it  would  be  unwise  to  enact 
this  damaging  legislation. 

One  of  the  primary  arguments  used 
by  proponents  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  will  provide  new  jobs  in  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry.  Wharton  Econo- 
metrics of  Philadelphia  has  estimated 
that  by  1991.  there  would  be  a  net  gain 
of  58.000  jobs  in  the  auto  industry. 
However,  this  would  be  offset  by  an  es- 
timated loss  of  423.000  jobs  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  poor  public  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  bolster  one  industry  in  a 
manner  that  would  so  adversely 
impact  on  many  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  about 
the  consumer  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Aside  from  the  net  loss  in  jobs, 
an  interagency  task  force  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  average  cost  of  U.S.  car 
prices  may  go  up  as  much  as  4.5  per- 
cent. The  resulting  consumer  burden 
of  approximately  S4.8  billion  is  a  very 
high  price  lo  pay  for  58,000  jobs.  In 
my  mind,  this  is  an  unfair  burden  to 
place  on  the  consumer  in  exchange  for 
limited  benefits  for  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

My  final  argument,  and  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  compelling  argumenls 
against  this  legislation,  is  that  it  is 
protectionist,  and  as  such,  will  have 
profound  consequences  on  world  trade 
generally  and  on  U.S.  exports  in  par- 
ticular. "This  legislation  would  provoke 
reprisals  from  our  trade  partners  that 
would  hurt  other  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my. It  is  a  proven  fact  that  trade  bar- 
riers decrease  the  productivity  of  the 
world  economic  system..  In  this  case, 
no  country  stands  to  win.  It  must  be 
the  firm  policy  of  this  body  lo  pro- 
mote free  trade  whenever  possible, 
and  this  instance  must  be  no  excep- 
tion. 

In  view  of  lhe.se  and  other  compel- 
ling argumenls.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  H.R.  1234.  to  protect 
the  American  consumer,  and  lo  pre- 
serve Americas  leadership  in  promot- 
ing free  international  trade. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
.sume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Kapturi. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practices  in  Aulo- 


motnt  Products  Act.  The  preservation 
of  a  healthy  automotive  industry  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  vitality  of  the 
American  economy.  Automobile  and 
truck  manufacturing  transformed  the 
economic  life  of  this  Nation  and  are 
essential  lo  our  economic  and  defense 
base.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  see  these  sec- 
tors erode,  part  by  part,  in  the  face  of 
global  competition. 

The  recent  upturn  in  auto  sales  and 
automobile  industry  employment  is 
most  welcome.  But  we  have  been  in  a 
deep  trough  for  some  time  and  Ameri- 
can automobiles  are  still  being  pro- 
duced at  a  rale  much  lower  than 
before.  In  1978.  U.S.  aulo  companies 
built  12.6  million  cars  and  trucks.  The 
Commerce  Department  projects  1983 
production  will  total  9.1  million— thus 
production  is  down  over  25  percent 
from  5  years  ago.  In  addition,  another 
unmistakable  trend  is  toward  a  world 
car.  This  means  that  we  are  producing 
an  increasing  number  of  American 
cars  with  an  increasing  proportion  of 
foreign  parts. 

The  costs  of  decreased  auto  produc- 
tion and  the  consequent  employment 
lo.sses  are  substantial.  Workers  and 
sometimes  entire  communities  reel 
from  the  shocks  of  huge  plant  closures 
or  substantial  layoffs.  Auto  employ- 
ment levels  are  substantially  less  than 
in  1978.  In  1978.  employment  averaged 
one  million  while  the  1983  figure  is 
730.000.  So  employment  remains 
roughly  30  percent  less  than  before. 
The.se  workers  will  not  find  quality  re- 
placement jobs  anytime  soon,  as  the 
large  numbers  of  long  term  unem- 
ployed testify. 

I  support  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion as  the  appropriate  response  for 
several  reasons.  First,  our  Nation  has 
tried  other  trade  alternatives  in  the 
past  20  years.  Despite  our  tireless  and 
consistent  efforts,  these  alternatives 
have  failed.  Attempts  to  redress  trade 
barriers  through  GATT  have  not 
worked.  Certain  markets,  like  the  Jap- 
anese, have  literally  remained  impen- 
etrable to  our  imports— not  only  in 
autos.  but  in  computers,  television, 
and  many  other  sectors.  Second,  the 
level  of  voluntary  quotas  is  too  high 
already  and  continues  to  rise.  Volun- 
tary quotas  merely  cultivate  a  market- 
place that  is  categorically  unfair.  Addi- 
tionally, efforts  to  pass  trade  reciproci- 
ty legislation  have  not  been  successful. 
Content  legislation  remains  our  last 
resort. 

Second.  I  support  content  legislation 
because  our  competitors  cost  advan- 
tage is  based  on  many  factors— some 
of  which  can  only  be  offset  by  a  coun- 
tervailing initiative  like  content  legis- 
lation. Content  is  a  checkmate  alterna- 
tive in  an  imbalanced  trade  world. 
This  point  can  best  be  developed  by 
examining  our  auto  trade  with  Japan. 
The  dollar/yen  exchange  rale  pro- 
vides Japan  with  a  substantial  cost  ad- 
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vaiuak't-  against  the  United  States.  Yet 
pari  of  the  exchanRe  rate  imbalance  is 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Japanese 
control  their  credit  markets.  These 
markets  art-  impenetrable  to  us. 

In  addition.  Japan  forgives— on  ex- 
ports—an automobile  commodity  tax 
that  amounts  to  about  $600  per  vehi- 
cle 

Let  us  also  look  at  what  actually 
happens  to  our  automobiles  when  they 
arri'. r  m  Japan.  While  we  allow  the 
Japanrst  thf  luxury  of  self-certifica- 
tion with  regard  to  safety  require- 
ments and  emission  control  standards 
on  their  cars  sold  here,  the  situation  is 
quite  different  when  our  cars  reach 
the  docks  in  Japan.  We  accept  their 
cars  here,  without  question.  We  take 
their  word.  But  do  they  accord  us  the 
same  courtesy?  The  answer  is  a  clear 
and  resounding,  "no."  When  our  cars 
are  brought  to  Japan,  they  are  subject 
to  a  nnorous,  complex,  and  costly  cer 
tification  and  distribution  process. 
Each  one  of  our  cars  is  forced  to  go 
from  one  inspection  site  to  another, 
once  it  reaches  the  docks.  Even  if 
every  single  car  is  exactly  the  .same, 
the  process  does  not  change.  This  adds 
several  hundred  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
every  American  car  sold  in  Japan. 

The  result  of  this  myriad  of  restric 
tions— in  just  one  nation— amounts  to 
a  $2,000  Japanese  cost  advantage  over 
U.S.  cars.  The  result  is  staggering.  In 
1982.  the  U.S.  exported  3.149  cars  to 
Japan:  Japan  sold  1.801.185  cars  in  the 
United  States,  let  me  repeat;  Imported 
cars  account  for  27  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Of  this  total.  22  percent  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Japan.  And  the  trend  is 
up.  Imports  from  Japan  rose  35  per- 
cent from  1978  to  1982. 

In  a  final  note  of  interest  on  Japan's 
trade  practices,  beyond  the  auto  trade 
restrictions  outlined  above.  Japan  also 
has  domestic  content  legislation,  but 
in  another  industry.  The  industry  is 
aircraft,  an  industry  where  the  United 
States  has  a  significant  international 
edge  and  threatens  their  nascent  in 
dustry.  Thus  they  bar  our  entry. 

In  light  of  Japan's  trade  practices, 
and  those  of  31  other  countries  with 
auto  trade  restrictions,  to  those  who 
suggest  domestic  content  is  tough  leg- 
islation. I  suggest  you  are  right.  But  it 
is  tough  legislation  that  is  demanded. 

Third,  domestic  content  will  send  a 
clear  signal  to  all  of  our  trading  part- 
ners that  the  rules  of  the  game  must 
apply  equally  and  fairly  to  all  partici- 
pants. Passing  content  will  give  this 
and  future  Presidents  of  our  country 
the  needed  bargaining  power  to  nego- 
tiate trade  equity  \n  other  fields.  For 
example,  access  to  our  automobile 
market  is  so  important  to  a  country 
like  Japan  that  content  will  become  a 
bargaining  chip  which  can  be  used  to 
open  their  markets  to  other  products 
especially  our  agricultural  exports. 

Fourth,  the  direct  benefits  of  con- 
tent   to   the   U.S.   economy   are   enor- 


mous. Each  percentage  of  domestic 
content  is  worth  25.800  jobs  in  auto 
supplier  and  manufacturing  industries. 
And  we  should  not  forget  the  benefit 
to  the  U.S.  treasury.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment collects  $1,750  less  in  taxes  from 
each  Japanese-made  car  sold  here 
than  it  would  collect  from  an  Ameri- 
can-made car. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  let  our  manufacturing  base 
wither  away.  Increasingly  we  are  be- 
coming the  largest  banana  republic  in 
the  world,  a  country  which  exports  ag- 
ricultural goods  and  imports  finished 
goods.  This  is  not  a  situation  a  devel- 
oped country  should  accept.  With  con- 
tent, we  could  help  create  equity  im- 
ports and  exports.  Without  it.  finished 
auto  good  imports  will  lake  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  and  the  u.se  of  im- 
ported components  of  the  Big  Three 
auto  companies  will  rise  from  5  to  20 
percent. 

I  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  auto  coun- 
try U.S.A.  The  people  in  my  area  do 
not  ask  for  much.  They  are  practical, 
tough,  and  fair.  They  also  know  when 
they  are  being  done  in.  They  know  it 
is  time  for  a  rcspon.se  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  substantial  trade  balance 
caused  by  unfair  trading  practices.  Do- 
mestic content  is  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  lime  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  KU.DEE). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  House 
considers  H.R  1234,  the  Fair  Practices 
in  Automotive  Products  Act  of  1983.  1 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill.  It  is 
a  reasonable  measure  which  addresses 
a  most  serious  economic  problem. 

Our  domestic  automobile  indu.stry  is 
the  backbone  of  this  Nation's  trans- 
portation system,  one  of  our  first  lines 
of  defense,  and  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers in  our  Nation.  Even  in  our  cur 
rent  sluggish  economic  condition,  this 
and  related  industries  provide  over  5 
million  jobs  to  our  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, more  than  20  percent  of  the 
steel  made  in  the  United  States.  12 
percent  of  the  primary  aluminum,  half 
of  the  malleable  iron,  and  three-fifths 
of  the  synthetic  rubber  in  this  Nation 
are  used  in  automobile  production; 
and  over  50.000  businesses  spread 
throughout  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  our  Nation  are  directly  based 
upon  automobile  production. 

But  as  we  speak.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
domestic  automobile  industry— so  vital 
to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation— is  under  assault  from  foreign 
nations  who  shield  their  own  indus- 
tries from  the  rigors  of  open  competi- 
tion while  taking  refuge  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's inaction.  And  they  have 
seized  upon  this  inaction  as  a  means  of 
capturing  a  lion's  share  of  our  Na 
lions  domestic  automobile  market. 


The  United  Slates,  unilaterally  ad- 
hering to  so-called  free  trade  princi- 
ples, has  imposed  virtually  no  restric- 
tions on  foreign  automakers'  access  to 
the  U.S.  car  market.  As  a  result,  im- 
ported car  sales  rose  from  15.3  percent 
of  total  U.S.  car  sales  in  1970  to  27.8 
percent  in  1982.  Japanese  automakers 
were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  in- 
creased foreign  car  .sales  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  More  than  80  percent 
of  all  foreign  cars  .sold  in  the  United 
States  were  sold  by  Japan. 

The  economic  consequences  of  these 
imports  have  been  devastating.  Ac- 
cording to  a  June  1983  report  to  the 
Congress,  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige,  in 
5  years  since  1978.  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  Americans  employed  in  the 
automobile  manufacturing  industry— 
346.000  out  of  1.031.000— have  lost 
their  jobs.  In  addition,  says  this 
report,  the  number  of  autoworkers  on 
indefinite  layoff  for  1982  averaged 
238.000.  and  an  additional  600.000  em- 
ployees in  auto-related  industries  and 
services  have  joined  the  unemploy- 
ment ranks  since  1978. 

Yet  we  continue  to  hear  the  drum- 
beat of  some  who  caution  against  U.S. 
intervention  in  existing  trade  relation- 
ships. I.  too.  believe  in  unencumbered 
commerce  among  the  many  nations  of 
the  world.  In  an  ideal  world  where 
each  nation  pursues  the  same  goals, 
free  trade  would  be  a  policy  worth 
striving  for.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  we  should  engage  in  unilateral  in- 
actions detrimental  to  our  economy 
when  virtually  every  other  country  in 
the  world  chooses  not  to  observe  such 
a  principle.  Among  the  world's  major 
auto  producers.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  virtually  alone  in  the 
freedom  of  access  it  grants  to  foreign 
auto  manufacturers.  No  other  nation 
in  the  world  would  permit,  or  has  per- 
mitted, such  deep  market  penetration 
at  the  expense  of  its  own  workers  and 
industry.  Every  other  major  automo- 
bile manufacturing  country  has  erect- 
ed barriers  to  prevent  this.  In  .some  in- 
stances these  are  tariff  barriers.  In 
other  instances  they  are  nontariff  bar- 
riers such  as  quotas,  domestic  content 
requirements,  or  other  requirements. 

Japan,  which  has  replaced  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  as  the  No.  2  manufacturer 
of  cars  sold  in  the  United  States,  im- 
poses a  complex  distribution  system 
which  virtually  eliminates  the  possibil- 
ity of  -selling  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can cars  in  their  country.  Additionally, 
they  impo.se  a  15  to  20  percent  com- 
modity tax  which  falls  disproportion- 
ately on  U.S.  cars  because  the  tax  is 
based  on  size  and  weight.  Japanese 
dealers  impose  extremely  high  dealer 
margins  of  profit  on  U.S.  cars,  further 
driving  up  the  price  of  American-man- 
ufactured cars  in  Japan.  The  com- 
bined affect  of  these  and  other  coordi- 
nated policies   push   up  the   price  of 


US  auiomobiU-.s  purcha.st-d  in  Japan 
by  50  to  100  percent  or  more  over  U.S. 
effective  retail  prices.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  of  a  Japanese  automo- 
bile sold  here  in  the  United  States  is 
actually  as  much  as  25  percent  lower 
than  the  price  Japanese  citizens  pay 
for  the  same  model. 

German\.  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land imp<jse  a  10.9-percent  tariff  on 
.'Vmenran-nianufartured  cars.  This 
compares  to  a  tariff  of  only  2.8  per- 
cent which  the  United  States  impo.ses 
on  other  nation's  automobile  exports 
to  the  United  States.  In  addition. 
France.  England,  and  Italy  have  man- 
datory restrictions  on  the  quantity  of 
, Japanese  autos  imported  into  their 
( iiuiitries. 

Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Korea,  have  tariffs  which  range  from 
a  low  of  35  percent  for  Mexico  to  a 
high  of  150  percent  for  Korea.  Each  of 
these  nations  also  have  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  ranging  from  60  to 
96  percent. 

To  put  it  simply.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United   States   has   become   a   conven- 
ient   place    to    dump    cars.    We    have 
become,    in    fact,    the    patsy    of    the 
world.  Honest  people  may  disagree  on 
how   to   address   this  problem   of   im- 
ports, but  clearly,  we  cannot  ignore  it. 
Almost    3    years    ago.    the    outgoing 
Secretary   of  Transportation   i.ssued   a 
report  which  examined  conditions   in 
the  auto  industry.  He  warned  of  dire 
consequences  if  the  industry  failed  to 
recover.  He  spoke  of  a    -permanently 
diminished  industrial  and  employment 
base"  in  our  country.  I  am  sure  that 
such  a  condition  is  not  acceptable  to 
those  of  us  charged  with  guiding  the 
course  of  our  Nation.  Despite  that  dire 
prediction,  the  current  administration 
has  done  virtually  nothing  to  address 
the  problem.  They  say  as  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  improve,  the  indus- 
try will  recover.  But  we  know  that  is 
not  so.  A  recent  analysis  showed  that 
of    the    more    than    500.000    industry 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  since 
1978.  as  many  as  200.000  will  not  be  re- 
employed in  the  industry  if  our  Na- 
tion's present  trade  policy  remains  un- 
altered. Even  in  the  context  of  a  gen- 
eral  economic   program,   the   Govern- 
ment  has  a  responsibility  to  address 
this    problem.    The    administrations 
failure  to  do  so  necessitates  this  piece 
of  legislation.  Even  if  the  administra- 
tion chooses  not  to  act.  the  Congress 
must. 

The  current  administration  has 
struggled  with  a  sick  economy,  and 
their  failure  to  treat  more  than  the 
symptoms  is  baffling.  The  co.st  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  high.  Three 
years  ago.  it  was  estimated  that  each 
imported  car  cost  the  Government 
more  than  $1,000  becau.se  of  the  social 
services  unemployed  auto  workers  re- 
ceived and  the  taxes  which  they  did 
not  pav.  Today,  that  figure  is  $1,750. 


Over  20  percent  of  the  workers  in 
my  home  town  of  Flint,  Mich.,  are  un- 
employed. But  the  sickne.ss  in  our 
economy  extends  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Flint,  and  even  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Northeast  Midwest  region 
of  our  country.  In  the  past,  the  auto 
industry  has  helped  to  lead  us  out  of 
recession.  I  know  it  would  like  to  do  so 
again.  Instead,  the  auto  industry  faces 
disaster.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  examine  the  Federal  policies 
which  have  contributed  to  their  plight 
and  take  corrective  action.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
It  IS  time  for  a  degree  of  equity  to  be 
added  to  our  Nation's  trade  policies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  1234,  the  .so-called  Fair 
Practices  in  Automotive  Products  and 
Procedures  Act  of  1983,  the  domestic 
content  legislation. 

This  bill  IS  not  new  to  this  House.  It 
was  debated  at  length  last  year.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  carried 
the  fight  then  and  would  be  here 
today  except  for  another  commitment 
that  he  had  to  keep  in  his  own  district. 
He  shares  that  same  strong  opposition 
that  we  will  be  discu.ssing  at  this  time. 
This  bill  was  considered  in  the  last 
Congress.  At  that  time,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means  dedicated  nearly  2 
weeks  of  hearings  to  the  bill.  Because 
it  had  held  such  a  recent  and  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion, the  subcommittee  this  year  re- 
quested written  comments  on  H.R 
1234  for  new  or  additional  views  from 
all  witnesses  heard  during  the  97th 
Congress  and  we  received  oral  testimo- 
ny from  the  administration  and  major 
private  sector  interests. 

The  responses  received  indicated 
that  many  of  those  witnesses  were 
even  more  forceful  in  their  opposition 
this  year  to  the  domestic  content  legis- 
lation than  they  were  last  year. 

On  September  15.  the  subcommittee 
ordered  H.R.  1234  reported  adversely 
by  vote  of  10  to  3.  On  September  20. 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  ordered  the  bill  reported  ad- 
versely by  a  voice  vote. 

There  are  several  important  rea.sons 
for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means'  adverse  report.  First,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  economic  effects  of  the 
bill  on  our  economy  alone  provide 
ample  reason  to  defeat  it.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Wharton 
Econometrics  Forecasting  Group,  all 
cite  the  negative  impact  the  bill  will 
have  on  automobile  prices,  on  the 
gross  national  product,  and  on  the 
total  employment  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 


The  most  important  of  these,  in  the 
context  of  this  legislation,  is  the  harm 
that  it  will  do  to  employment  in  the 
United  States.  V^niiXe  the  United  Auto 
Workers  testified  that  the  bill  would 
create  or  preserve  more  than  1  million 
jobs  by  1990.  the  Wharton  group 
maintains  that  only  58.000  new  auto- 
mobile jobs  would  be  created  by  1991. 
while  over  400.000  jobs  would  be  lost 
in  other  sectors  of  this  economy. 

This  IS  the  price  the  American  work 
force  is  bemt  asked  to  pay,  and  the 
question  here  is  whether  the  auto  in- 
dustry needs  this  kind  of  protection  at 
a  time  when  the  American  automobile 
industry  Is  undergoing  its  briskest 
growth  period  in  several  years.  This 
vear,  projected  profits  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $5  billion  for  the  U.S. 
automobile  industry.  One  company  re- 
ported this  week  that  its  profits  for 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year  were 
higher  than  any  full  year  in  its  entire 
history. 

Second,  the  bill's  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage production  in  the  United 
States  of  automotive  products.  In  fact. 
the  committee  determined  during  its 
consideration  that  H.R.  1234  creates  a 
disincentive,  not  an  incentive,  but  a 
disincentive  for  foreign  automakers  to 
invest  in  America.  Further,  the  presi- 
dent of  Nissan  USA,  whose  company 
has  already  invested  S660  million  in  a 
plant  in  Tennessee,  testified  that  this 
legislation  not  only  would  prevent  fur- 
ther Nissan  investment  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  existing  Tennessee  operation. 

Finally,  the  consequences  for  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  the  international 
trading  system  are  most  serious. 

C  1320 

Instead  of  following  the  route  which 
would  be  acceptable  under  our  inter- 
national obligations,  the  bill  circum- 
vents all  of  the  established  procedures 
by  unilaterally  legislating  import 
relief.  That  relief,  the  domestic  con- 
tent requirements,  directly  violates 
our  GATT  obligations  and  subjects 
U.S.  export  industries,  especially  agri- 
culture—our strongest  export  indus- 
try—to retaliation  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  brought  out 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  that  the  Japanese  would  not 
likelv  retaliate  or  carry  a  protest  to 
GA'TT  because  of  their  own  trading 
practices.  The  fact  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  already  in  consultations  with 
us  in  GATT  concerning  a  complaint 
against  the  United  States  because  of 
the  voluntary  restraint  that  now 
exists. 

So  there  would  be  retaliation,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  the  agriculture 
community,  which  is  our  largest  ex- 
porter, overwhelmingly  opposes  this 
legislation.  They  are  joined  in  their 
opposition  by  major  trade  associations. 
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such  a-s  ilif  Busiiics.s  Koundlable.  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  Aerospace  Industry  Associa- 
tion, and  others. 

There  are  far  more  constructive  ap- 
proches  to  fair  trade.  Rather  than 
Itaiiiiu;  the  world  trading  system  down 
tii<  pith  of  protectionism,  like  the 
.sn,.  .  '  Haw  ley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  we 
:  i  ,i  !  he  looking  toward  expansion  of 
A  '''IV.     for     trade     opportunities 

ifir  I  I  I;  other  countries  have  erect- 
ed barriers  to  our  trade,  we  should 
force  them  to  tear  them  down,  and  if 
this  fails,  we  should  reciprocate  in 
kind.  But  unilateral  U.S.  action  which 
so  flagrantly  violates  all  the  rules  of 
international  trade  will  only  work 
against  us.  against  our  fragile  recov- 
ery, and  against  our  millions  of  jobs  in 
the  export  sector. 

This  body  has  already  passed  an  ex- 
panded reauthorization  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  for  workers  ad- 
versely impacted  by  imports.  Addition- 
ally, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  under  consideration  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  our  trade  remedy  laws 
which  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons), is  shepherding  through  the 
committee.  The  stated  aim  of  that  leg- 
islation is  leveling  the  playing  field  of 
international  trade. 

We  will  be  resolute  in  defending 
American  rights  in  international  trade 
while  at  the  same  time  not  violating 
our  international  obligations.  By  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  the  only  thing 
Congress  will  have  exported  is  protec 
tionism.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
have  thrown  thousands  of  Americans 
out  of  work,  depressed  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  refueled  the  fatal 
fires  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1234. 

In  the  short  time  available  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  point  and  ask 
the  question:  Can  Members  of  this 
House  vote  for  this  bill  without  feeling 
guilty:> 

Opponents  will  try  to  lay  a  guilt 
complex  on  Members  and  try  to  make 
them  feel  a  little  unclean  and  make 
them  feel  like  they  ought  to  slink  out 
of  the  Chamber  after  voting  for  H.R. 
1234. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is.  yes. 
Members  can  vote  for  this  bill  without 
feeling  guilty.  If  this  is  a  form  of  pro- 
tectionism, so  be  it.  Every  nation  pro- 
tects the  basic  economic  interests  of 
its  people.  That  means  that  every 
nation  protects  its  basic  industries. 
That  is  especially  true  in  a  democracy, 
and  it  cannot  be  any  other  way.  A  rep- 
resentative body   must   represent   the 


economic  interests  of  ordinary  citizens 
or  they  will  not  stay  in  their  jobs. 

Erudite  economists  can  construct  so- 
phisticated theories  about  how  free 
trade  benefits  everybody  in  the  long 
run.  but  the  ordinary  working  man  or 
woman  in  any  nation  in  the  world 
views  it  more  narrowly.  He  views  it  in 
terms  of  asking  himself.  "Do  I  have  a 
job  or  don't  I  have  a  job?" 

So  the  elected  representatives  in  a 
democracy  must  fashion  public  policy 
with  that  inescapable  fact  in  mind. 
Thus,  every  nation  protects  its  agricul- 
tural industry.  Certainly  Japan  does: 
we  have  heard  that.  Certainly  the  Eu- 
ropean community  does:  we  have 
heard  that. 

Every  auto  manufacturing  nation 
tries  to  protect  its  own  auto  industry. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
restrict  Japanese  imports  to  less  than 
10  percent  of  their  market.  France  re- 
stricts Japanese  imports  to  le.ss  than  3 
percent,  and  Italy  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent. Brazil  has  a  domestic  content  re- 
quirement. 

And  what  about  Japan?  Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  for  foreign 
cars  to  enter  the  Japanese  market. 
Now  it  is  merely  next  to  impossible. 

Never  fear:  what  we  do  here  today  at 
the  bottom  line  is  no  different  from 
what  every  other  industrial  nation 
does  for  its  auto  industry. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  can 
vote  for  H.R.  1234  without  feeling 
guilty.  No  industry  is  as  crucial  to  the 
economic  health  of  this  country  as  the 
auto  industry. 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  dispute  that  our  domestic  auto 
industry  and  its  workers  face  serious 
problems.  The  industry  has  been  hit 
hard  by  the  recession  and  by  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  has  struggled  over 
the  past  several  years  to  .stay  afloat  in 
the  highly  competitive  small-car 
market.  The  i.ssue  here,  however,  is 
whether  domestic  content  is  the  ap- 
propriate response. 

Under  H.R.  1234,  auto  manufactur 
ers,  which  sell  over  100,000  cars  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  required  to 
meet  strict  local  content  requirements 
of  up  to  90  percent  for  the  largest  for- 
eign car  companies. 

Studies  show  that  some  200,000  jobs 
would  be  created  in  the  auto  industry. 
But  our  trading  partners  would  prob- 
ably retaliate  by  imposing  import  re- 
strictions against  other  U.S.  industries. 
For  example:  Japan  is  the  largest 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports, 
with  sales  of  $6.6  billion  last  year.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  risk  retaliation 
against  our  agriculture  industry.  Nor 
should  we  jeopardize  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  American  electronics  in- 
dustry, aerospace  industry,  or  service- 
oriented  industries,  such  as  the  bank- 
ing and  insurance  industries.  While 
entry  into  the  Japanese  market  is  not 
completely  open,  it  is  by  no  means 
closed.   Passage  of   this   legislation   is 


more  likely  to  reverse  rather  than  ac- 
celerate the  advancements  we  have 
made  toward  liberalizing  trade  with 
Japan  so  far. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation  to  the  domestic  auto 
industry  would  not  outweigh  the  costs 
incurred  by  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. Alternatives  to  local  content  legis- 
lation have  been  advanced  which  de- 
serve our  attention.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  pre.sently  consid- 
ering proposals  to  combat  unfair  trade 
practices.  The  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  engaged  in  ongoing  negotiations 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports. 

Domestic  content  is  not  the  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "nay"  on  final  pas- 
sage.* 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  vote  against  H.R.  1234.  a  bill 
requiring  foreign  auto  manufacturers 
to  use  a  specified  percentage  of  U.S. 
parts  and  labor  in  autos  sold  in  this 
country.  This  legislation  violates  all 
principles  of  sound  economics  and  ef- 
fective trade  policy,  and,  if  enacted, 
would  adversely  affect  our  national 
economy  as  well  as  the  international 
trading  system.  Any  success  achieved 
in  revitalizing  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
through  the  establishment  of  domestic 
content  requirement,  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  American  workers, 
industries,  consumers,  and  our  econo- 
my as  a  w  hole. 

H.R.  1234.  in  effect,  calls  on  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  bear  the  costs 
of  a  short  term  'shot  in  the  arm"  for 
the  American  auto  .sector.  That  "de- 
pres.sed"  sector  is  now  reporting  record 
profits  and  sales,  and  recalling  laidoff 
employees.  Contrary  to  the  claims  of 
the  bills  proponents.  H.R.  1234  does 
not  require  or  provide  a  viable  pro- 
gram of  recovery  for  the  Nation's  auto 
manufacturers.  Rather,  at  best  it 
allows  the  industry  to  postpone 
making  the  adjustments  needed  to  en- 
hance its  long-term  competitiveness, 
efficiency,  and  productivity.  At  worst, 
it  encourages  the  industry  to  be 
sloppy,  costly,  and  uncompetitive. 

The  bill  is  touted  as  a  jobs  program. 
It  does  have  an  effect  on  jobs.  It  actu- 
ally will  cause  massive  job  losses. 

In  terms  of  jobs,  H.R.  1234  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  o%erall  interests  of 
the  American  work  force.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  domestic  content  requirements 
would  create  38,000  jobs  in  the  auto 
industry,  while  simultaneosly  elimi- 
nating 104,000  jobs  in  other  sectors  of 
our  economy.  This  translates  into  a 
net  loss  of  66,000  jobs. 

I  challenge  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  to  convince  American  workers  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  ports,  auto  dealerships. 


and  in  U.S.  assembly  plants  for  foreign 
cars  that  H.R.  1234  is  a  jobs  bill.  Not 
onlv  would  their  jobs  be  endangered 
upon  enactment  of  H.R.  1234,  but  em- 
ployment in  key  U.S.  export  sectors 
would  be  threatened  as  well. 

Are  we  not  smart  to  bring  a  bill  to 
this  floor  which  will  create  unemploy- 
ment? Should  we  not  be  grateful  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  giving 
us  a  chance  to  lose  more  jobs?  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  we  can  put  66.000 
people  out  of  work  just  to  satisfy  the 
highest  paid  workers  in  the  world? 

H.R.  1234  is  also  espoused  as  an  in- 
vestment bill.  This  legislation  is  ex- 
pected to  prompt  foreign  auto  manu- 
facturers to  relocate  their  production 
facilities  in  the  United  States.  Howev- 
t  r.  I  believe  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
H.R.  1234  will  not  stimulate  foreign  in- 
vestment in  our  country.  Quite  the  op- 
posite—it has  the  potential  of  driving 
away  the  foreign  car  production  plants 
already  .stationed  here  and  could  in- 
hibit future  plans  for  expansion.  At 
least  that  is  the  testimony  of  foreign 
producers  who  have  already  invested 
in  the  United  States. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1234  will  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  other  American 
industries  .seeking  a  .solution  to  their 
problems.  If  the  auto  unions  and  auto 
industry  succeed  in  persuading  this 
Congress  to  impose  domestic  content 
requirements,  we  will  find  ourselves 
inundated  with  similar  protectionist 
r(>quests  from  other  industries  experi- 
encing economic  difficulties  whatever 
the  orgin  of  those  difficulties.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  .scenario  has  profound 
negative  implications  for  our  national 
economy. 

Bv  virtually  closing  the  US  market 
to  imported  cars.  H.R.  1234  would  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  auto  industry  from  for- 
eign competition,  thus  providing  no  in- 
centive for  the  industry  to  as.sess  its 
predicament  under  normal  market- 
place conditions.  Domestic  content  re- 
quirements would  discourage  U.S.  car 
producers  from  .seeking  the  cheapest 
sources  of  supply,  which  would  fur- 
ther damage  their  long-term  competi- 
tive position.  The  U.S.  consumer 
would  be  faced  inevitably  with  a  limit- 
ed selection  of  cars  at  higher  prices. 
Increases  in  consumer  costs  would  be 
immediate. 

This  bill  aLso  has  negative  interna- 
tional ramifications.  It  directly  vio- 
lates articles  III  and  XIX  of  GATT. 
regarding  local  content  requirements 
and  quantitative  restrictions,  respec- 
tively. It  runs  counter  to  other  bilater- 
al commercial  agreements,  including 
our  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce 
and  Navigation  with  Japan,  and  the 
United  States-Canadian  Automotive 
Products  Agreement. 

One  change  made  to  last  year's  do- 
mestic content  bill  is  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  in  H.R.  1234  which  de- 
clares a  congressional  "finding"  of 
injury  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry.  This 


was  done  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
bill  GATT-compatible  by  bringing  it  in 
line  with  the  language  of  article  XIX. 
more  commonly  known  as  the  escape 
clause.  Ambassador  Brock  has  made  it 
quite  clear,  however,  that  a  ■finding  " 
of  injury  by  a  handful  of  friends  of 
the  UA'W  does  not  satisfy  our  GATT 
obligations.  Article  XIX  requires  the 
United  States  to  show  that  increased 
imports  have  caused  or  threaten  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  U.S.  auto 
industry.  There  has  been  no  showing 
H.R.  1234  does  not  do  this— it  merely 
declares  a  finding  of  injury  without 
any  elaboration  or  investigation.  It  is 
the  equivalent  of  declaring  that  the 
sky  is  blue  on  a  cloudy  day.  or  perhaps 
more  accurately,  it  is  the  logical  equiv- 
alent of  the  declaration  that  we  have 
deficits  because  the  American  people 
are  undertaxed. 

Furthermore,  article  XIX  only  per- 
mits relief  of  a  temporary  nature— 
H.R.  1234  legislates  permanent  protec- 
tion. In  addition  article  XIX  requires 
compensation  be  paid  to  any  trade  lo.ss 
associated  with  temporary  escape 
clause  action— regardless  of  any  imme- 
diate retaliation  that  might  occur. 
Compensation  as  a  result  of  the  dra- 
matic long-term  restrictions  of  H.R. 
1234  will  run  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Through  the  imposition  of  local  con- 
tent requirements,  the  United  States 
would  be  inviting  retaliation  from  nu- 
merous foreign  auto  exporters,  most 
notably  but  by  no  means  limited  to 
Japan.  Retaliation  could  take  the  form 
of  increased  tariffs,  quotas,  local  con- 
lent  requirements  and  other  restric- 
tive measures,  all  of  which  would 
hinder  current  export  expansion  ef- 
forts. Retaliation  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  American  car  industry,  but 
probably  would  be  directed  toward  the 
major  American  export  sectors,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  computers  and  air- 
craft. It  thus  remains  understandable 
why  farm  associations,  business  groups 
and  foreign  trade  associations  have 
come  out  in  such  forceful  opposition 
to  H.R.  1234. 

To  put  it  simply,  enactment  of  H.R. 
1234  would  endanger  the  vitality  of 
the  entire  global  trading  system.  A 
spiral  of  retaliatory  protectionist 
measures  would  be  put  into  motion, 
which  once  underway,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  reverse.  It  would  undermine 
the  unrelenting  efforts  of  our  trade 
negotiators  to  gain  wider  market 
access  for  a  whole  host  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Our  long-standing  commitment 
to  an  open  and  free  trading  system, 
which  has  .served  this  country  well, 
would  be  all  but  abandoned.  Are  we 
willing  to  go  this  far  in  order  to  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  to  one  U.S.  labor 
union?  Shall  we  put  many  average- 
wage  workers  out  of  work  to  preserve 
a  few  jobs  in  the  highest  wage  indus- 
try in  the  country? 


Before  concluding.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  of  the  domestic 
auto  industry  this  year.  Sales  have  in- 
creased by  16  percent,  production  has 
risen  by  23  percent  and  total  car  sales 
for  1983  are  expected  to  increase  by 
1.3  million  units  over  last  year.  Domes- 
tic content  requirements  played  no 
part  in  this  impressive  recovery. 
Rather,  market  forces  are  largely  re- 
sponsible. Constructive  ways  must  be 
found  for  the  U.S.  auto  industry  to 
regain  its  global  competitive  position. 
H.R.  1234  is  not  the  answer.  It  will 
only  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
dustry's and  our  country's  long-term 
economic  health. 

You  will  note  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report  is  titled  "Ad- 
verse Report.  "  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  recommendation  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exercise  of  debat- 
ing and  amending  this  bill  at  a  time 
when  legitimate  business  awaits  action 
by  this  House  is  questionable  at  best  — 
one  might  say  irresponsible.  The 
President,  has  promised  to  veto  H.R. 
1234  should,  by  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance, the  Senate  choose  to  en- 
tertain the  bill.  I  hope  the  House  will 
demonstrate  fairness  and  good  judg- 
ment and  reject  the  bill  now".  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on  H.R. 
1234. 

D  1330 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   Michigan  (Mr.   Din- 

GELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
want  to  express  my  commendations 
and  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  We  in  Michi- 
gan and  throughout  the  country  owe 
him  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  outstanding  job  that  he  has  car- 
ried forward  in  handling  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  have  been  some  comments 
made  about  studies  around  here.  I 
have  listened  to  them  with  interest. 
They  were  made  by  colleagues  for 
whom  I  have  affection  and  for  whom  I 
have  respect  and  for  whom  I  have  so 
much  respect  and  affection  that  they 
arc  entitled  to  be  wrong  occasionally 
and  still  maintain  some  shred  of  it. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  are  what 
you  call  visceral  free  traders.  You  lay 
an  issue  before  them,  they  look  at  it 
viscerally.  Is  it  free  trade  or  not  free 
trade?  They  want  this  country  to  be  a 
free  trade  nation  and  that  is  a  splen- 
did idea.  I  applaud  that. 

We  had  a  statute  which  was  called 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  which  en- 
couraged that.  It  worked  splendidly 
for  a  few"  years,  but  that  was  back  in 
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the  1930s  Wf  are  now  in  the  1980  .s 
Rfciproca!  trade  has  not  worked  for 
\  cars  bfcii'.i^r  t  Jiis  I'ouiii  r\  ha.s  not  had 
rfciprnciil  !  nuif 

Now.  It  i>  iiiulrr  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committet  on  ahich  my  two  col- 
leagues sit  and  where  they  very  dili- 
gently sit  an  all  legislation  that  relates 
to  trade 

This  counirv  has  lost  millions  of 
jobs  re<fiitl\  because  of  discriminato- 
ry practices  iigainst  American  indus- 
try    Therr    Is   Kreat   complaint    about 

!  he  ^t  iKiles 

Nn-A  the  first  study,  the  Wharton 
stud'.  wa.s  paid  for  by  the  Japanese. 
The  .second,  the  Harbridge  study,  was 
paid  for  by  the  import  automobile 
dealers. 

Now,  what  do  you  expect,  that  the 
study  is  going  to  come  back  and  say 
aOBMihing  that  those  who  commis- 
sioned it  did  not  want?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that. 

I  would  observe  to  my  good  friends 
that  the  study  that  was  done  inhouse 
here  was  done  by  a  congregation  of 
visceral  free  traders.  What  do  you 
expect  from  that  kind  of  study,  that 
you  are  going  to  get  a  visceral  free 
trade  response.  These  studies,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  CEA.  all  anticipated  the 
most  enormous  retaliation  against 
American  trade.  That  is  not  going  to 
occur.  There  is  very  little  the  Japanese 
can  do  to  retaliate  against  American 
trade.  They  have  been  doing  it  for 
years.  Citrus,  meat  products,  grains. 
all  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
Japanese.  Tobacco.  discriminated 
against  by  the  Japanese  in  all  its 
forms  and  in  all  ways.  Automobiles, 
finished  products,  computers,  things 
of  that  kind,  all  discriminated  against 
by  the  Japanese. 

You  are  going  to  sit  here  and  tell 
me— now.  I  am  Polish  and  occasionally 
we  arc  accused  of  being  dumb  or  slow 
learners,  and  sometimes  we  are.  For  a 
long  time  I  was  a  free  trader.  I 
thought  it  was  a  great  way.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  I  realized  that  we  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  opens 
our  markets,  our  credit  markets  and 
everything  else.  We  say.  'Come,  sell 
here." 

We  say.  We  would  like  to  sell  you  a 
little  bit  in  return." 

They  will  sell  like  crazy  over  here, 
but  you  try  to  get  those  Japanese  to 
buy  something  from  the  United  States 
and  you  are  going  to  find  you  have  a 
real  difficult  lesson  at  hand. 

What  my  colleagues  should  under- 
stand here  is  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
something  which  has  been  done  by 
some  30  nations  in  this  world.  They 
say  domestic  content.  They  practice  it 
against  the  United  States. 

I  would  observe  that  the  Japanese 
sell  there  and  the  Japanese  impose  no 
retaliations  against  these  other  coun- 
tries. 


Nuv\.  I  know  the  Japanese  haw  b<  i  r. 
over  here  saying.  "Oh.  we  are  going  to 
make  more  opportunity  for  you  in  our 
market."  and  some  of  our  bumpkins 
still  believe  that;  but  when  it  comes 
time  to  try  and  sell  in  those  markets, 
you  find  that  you  do  not  sell  in  those 
markets  because  they  have  evolved  a 
whole  coterie  of  new  devices,  tariff 
and  nontariff  devices  alike,  to  keep 
Americans  out  of  those  markets. 

This  is  a  nice  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese, whether  your  people  export 
citrus  or  agricultural  products  or  fin 
Ished  goods  or  manufactured  products 
or  steel  or  whatever  it  might  happen 
to  be  to  send  to  the  Japanese,  and  we 
had  better  start  sending  some  more  or 
this  Nation  is  going  to  be  reduced  to 
the  delightful  prospect  of  all  engaging 
in  either  working  for  McDonald's  or 
engaging  in  the  earning  of  a  precari- 
ous existence  by  taking  in  each  others 
washing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practices  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
protection  and  economic  revitalization 
bills  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
this  year.  It  is  legislation  vital  to  the 
American  economy  and  to  the  working 
people  of  America,  many  of  whom 
have  been  out  of  work  now  for  so  long 
that  they  are  losing  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  support  their  families  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1234  has  been 
extensively  aired  by  our  committee  in 
hearings  on  April  12  and  28,  and  May 
6.  1983.  with  over  25  witnesses. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  -iiaiin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  irade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  his  subcommittee  only 
had  26  days  to  consider  H.R.  1234.  I 
beg  to  differ  with  him.  I  point  out  that 
under  the  rules  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
ferred H.R.  1234  concurrently"  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  was  done  on  February  2.  1983. 
Thus,  both  committees  had  an  equal 
time  to  consider  the  bill.  Indeed.  Ways 
and  Means  had  more  time,  because  the 
referral  gave  that  committee  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  after  we  reported  the 
bill  on  June  30.  1983.  and  in  fact  that 
period  was  extended  to  September  21. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  committees  had 
ample  time  to  consider  and  amend  the 
bill.  We  held  hearings.  The  other  com- 
mittee did  not.  We  amended  it.  The 
other  committee  did  not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America  has  for  too 
long  been  the  dumping  ground  for  na- 
tions that  want  the  benefits  of  selling 
their  products  in  the  United  States  at 
subsidized  prices,  while  all  but  slam- 
ming the  door  to  American  exports. 
All  over  the  world  we  hear  leaders  of 
other  nations  call  for  a  return  to  free 
trade  and  rejection  of  protectionism. 
As   always,    they    interpret    the    term 

•free  trade"  to  mean     America  accept 
our  goods  and  services  free  of  restric- 


tions, while  we  protect  our  industries 
and  services  from  U.S.  competition."  It 
is  one-sided  free  trade  and  you  can  bet 
America— its  industries,  its  agriculture, 
and  its  farmers  and  workers— is  not  on 
the  plus  side. 

Unfortunately,  present  and  past  ad- 
ministrations have  encouraged  this 
one-sided  free  trade  policy  by  their 
failure  to  negotiate  with  strength. 
They  constantly  appear  fearful  of  of- 
fending other  nations  by  insisting  that 
they  open  their  import  doors  to  our  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  other  goods 
and  services. 

We  need  only  point  to  this  adminis- 
trations  total  failure  over  the  past 
several  months  to  announce  any  firm 
policy  of  insisting  upon  further  exten- 
sions of  the  Japanese  voluntary  auto 
export  agreement.  On  June  6.  1983. 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador William  E.  Brock,  said  lhe.se  vol- 
untary restraints  are  "effectively 
meeting  the  import  issue."  But  on 
July  6.  Japan's  Minister  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry,  announced 
to  Japan's  auto  makers  that  the  re- 
straints will  not  be  extended  "  beyond 
March  1984.  On  that  .same  day.  I  wrote 
to  Ambassador  Brock  asking  him 
whether  he  knew  in  advance  of  this 
new  Japanese  position  and  w^-...  me 
administration  will  do  to  ••:  verse  it.  He 
never  responded. 

The  administrp':...n  seems  to  be  par- 
alyzed OP  tlic  issue.  It  seems  content 
to  avoid  it  and  hope  that  domestic 
ai":o  production  will  expand  .so  signifi- 
cantly that  the  matter  will  be  mooted. 
At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
has  wasted  no  effort  in  condemning 
H.R.  1234.  which  is  the  only  real  club 
the  administration  has  to  persuade 
the  Japanese  to  extend  these  re- 
straints. 

A  recent  Commerce  Department 
publication  entitled  1983  U.S.  Indus- 
trial Outlook  "  di.scusses  challenges  to 
U.S.  indu.stry.  It  observes  that  'import 
competition— primarily  Japanese— pre- 
sents another  critical  challenge  for  the 
industry  in  the  1980s."  It  adds  that 
once  voluntary  export  restraints  are 
lifted,  import  penetration  primarily 
from  the  Japanese,  could  easily  in- 
crease from  the  current  27  percent  to 
35  to  40  percent  of  the  new  car  market 
before  the  end  of  the  decade."  The 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  at  Chrys- 
ler. Mr.  Gerald  Greenwald.  agreed 
with  these  predictions.  He  said; 

There  i.s  little  need.  I  suppose,  to  dwell 
once  again  upon  the  gruesome  statistics 
that  we  have  all  heard  so  many  times 
before— stati-stics  that  attest  to  the  disas- 
trous impact  of  Japane.se  imports  on  Amer- 
ica. It  IS  true  that  a  full  65  percent,  or  $13 
billion,  of  this  Nations  huge  $20  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  lies  in  automobiles. 
It  IS  true  that  our  $13  billion  deficit  (which 
could  climb  to  $28  billion  by  1987)  translates 
into  the  loss  of  at  least  a  half  million  jobs  in 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese 
automakers  look  22.5  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic American  auto  market  in  calendar  year 


1982.  and  without  import  quotas,  that 
number  could  easily  climb  to  35  to  40  per- 
cent And  it  is  true  that  for  each  Japane.se 
car  sold  in  this  country,  the  United  Slates 
suffers  a  loss  of  $1,750  in  taxes  on  the  local, 
state,  and  Federal  levels 


This  Nation  cannot  tolerate  this  sit- 
uation. Congress  must  do  something 
about  It.  To  put  our  economy  back  on 
track  and  our  people  back  to  work  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  a  more  re- 
alistic approach  to  our  trade  problem. 
I  and  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1234.  be- 
heve  that  H.R.  1234  is  the  answer.  It 
would  insure  that  we  will  continue  to 
lia\e  an  auto  industry  and  the  jobs  as- 
sociated with  it.  while  simultaneously 
providing  the  competitive  pressure  to 
insure  our  automobile  industry  will 
modernize  and  improve  its  processes 
and  its  products. 

The  automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  tied  to  more  jobs, 
more  businesses,  and  more  income 
throughout  the  economy  than  virtual- 
ly any  other  industry.  Even  today, 
with  the  current  slump,  well  over  2 
million  jobs  in  the  United  States  are 
associated  with  automobile  production 
and  its  supplier  industries;  21  percent 
of  the  steel  made  in  the  United  Stales; 
12  percent  of  the  primary  aluminum; 
50  percent  of  the  malleable  iron;  and 
60  percent  of  the  synthetic  rubber  are 
used  in  auto  production.  Over  50,000 
businesses  are  directly  based  upon 
automobile  production  and  roughly  3.3 
percent  of  GNP  and  9  percent  of  total 
goods  production  in  the  United  States 
are  associated  with  motor  vehicle  man- 
ufacture. 

How.  then,  will  H.R  12;^4  address 
our  current  problems?  What  it  will  do 
is  require  that  any  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles-whcthcr  foreign  or  do- 
mestic—which sells  more  than  100,000 
vehicles  in  the  United  States  each  year 
must  contribute  something  to  this 
country  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  invest- 
ment. The  requirement  in  1987,  the 
final  year  of  a  realistic  phase-in 
period,  ranges  from  10  percent  for  a 
manufacturer  selling  100,000  vehicles 
up  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  for  a 
manufacturer  selling  over  900.000  ve- 
hicles in  the  United  States  during  a 
model  year. 

In  order  to  comply,  a  vehicle  manu- 
facturer may  choose  to  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  any  component 
that  it  wishes,  in  any  production  con- 
figuration it  wishes.  The  manufactur- 
er can  export  the  surplus  if  its  U.S. 
production  of  a  component  exceeds  its 
needs  for  U.S. -made  cars,  and  get 
credit  for  these  exports.  With  this 
flexibility,  it  is  clearly  possible  for  any 
company  which  sells  more  than 
100.000  cars  in  the  United  States  to 
find  .something  they  can  manufacture 
economically  in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  myths  have  sprung  up 
regarding  the  potential  impact  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  address 
them  now  because  I  expect  them  to  be 


raised  by  the  opponents  of  H.R.   1234 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

First,  there  is  the  a.ssertion  that  for- 
eign manufacturers,  in  particular  the 
Japanese,  will  abandon  the  U.S. 
market  rather  than  comply  with  the 
bill.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
market  for  automobiles  in  the  world  — 
and  currently  it  is  the  only  open 
market  that  exists.  In  1981.  the  United 
Slates  accounted  for  over  20  percent 
of  the  automobiles  sold  worldwide  by 
Ni.ssan.  over  25  percent  of  those  sold 
bv  Tovota  and  35  percent  of  tho.se  sold 
bv  Honda.  In  addition,  after  years  of 
negotiating  with  U.S.  companies. 
Toyota  and  General  Motors  recently 
agreed  to  coproduce  small  cars  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  success  of  these  negotiations 
is  not  related  to  passage  of  H.R.  5133 
in  the  House  last  session  and  our  cur- 
rent actions  on  H.R.  1234. 

Indeed,  this  is  in  line  with  the  re- 
sponse which  Japanese  automobile 
companies  have  shown  to  other  coun- 
tries' domestic  content  laws.  In 
Mexico,  for  example.  Nissan  opened 
an  engine  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
450.000  engines  per  year  in  order  to 
comply  with  Mexican  domestic  con- 
lent  law— and  Nissan  only  sells  20.000 
cars  per  year  in  Mexico.  The.se  facts 
tell  me  that,  despiie  all  their  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  major  foreign 
companies  will  adjust  to  this  bill  and 
start  building  or  buying  in  the  United 
Stales. 

A  second,  and  related,  myth  con- 
cerns the  possibility  of  retaliation.  We 
have  heard  time  and  time  again  from 
the  critics  of  this  bill  that  it  will  be 
the  start  of  a  major  trade  war.  Again, 
let  us  look  al  the  facts.  First,  no  coun- 
try except  Japan  is  immediately  af- 
fected. All  companies,  other  than  the 
Japanese  manufacturers,  either  .sell 
loo  few  cars  in  the  United  States  or 
have  already  built  sufficient  U.S.  ca- 
pacity to  bring  them  into  compliance. 
Further,  many  of  these  countries- 
France.  Italy,  and  Great  Britain- 
lhem,selves  have  tough  and  in  most 
cases  tougher  restrictions  on  imports 
of  Japanese  cars— why  should  they 
object  if  we  impose  much  less  restric- 
tive requirements  than  they  have 
adopted  themselves? 

Nor  are  the  Japanese  going  to  retali- 
ate either.  Japan  is  far  more  depend- 
ent on  world  trade  than  we  are.  The 
Japanese  know  that  any  further  re- 
striction on  trade  would  damage  their 
economy  far  more  than  ours.  So  far 
they  have  been  able  to  exploit  our 
idealistic  commitment  to  textbook 
-free  trade"  while  closing  off  their 
own  markets  to  the  United  Stales  and 
other  countries.  The  lime  when  the 
United  Slates  could  afford  to  passively 
accept  this  practice  is  gone.  The  Japa- 
nese understand  this,  and  so  does  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is  why  the  Jap- 
anese have  begun  investing  in  the 
United  States-they  know   that   their 


current   program  of  full  employment 
in  Japan   at   the  stake  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  unac- 
ceptable. But  they  have  not  changed 
and  will  not  change  unless  we  make 
them  do  so.  and  that  is  why  this  bill 
must    become   law.   This   bill   will   not 
start  off  a  trade  war.  and  it  is  time  to 
closely    examine    the    arguments    of 
those  who  .so  loudly  claim  that  it  will. 
Finally.  I  look  forward  to  exploring 
the  myth  that  this  is  narrow  "special 
interest"    legislation.    Although    H.R. 
1234  addresses  only  domestic  content 
requirements  on  automotive  products, 
it  is  part  of  an  overall  response  to  a 
growing  trade  problem  that  exists  in 
virtually  all  sectors  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. This  is  illustrated  in  a  November 
10.    1982.    report    from    Deputy    U.S. 
Trade    Representative.    Mr.    David    R. 
McDonald,    to    the    chairman    of    the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  entitled    -Japa- 
nese    Barriers     to     U.S.     Trade     and 
Recent    Japanese    Trade    Initiatives.  " 
The    report    catalogs    barriers    which 
limit  the  exports  of  many  U.S.  indus- 
tries—not    just    automobiles.   This   in- 
cludes: 

Onerous  Japanese  tariffs  on  beef, 
wood  products,  tobacco,  computers, 
and  other  commodities; 

Quotas  on  beef,  citrus,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  other  agricultural 
goods; 

Restrictive  standards  and  testing  re- 
quirements on  medical  equipment, 
electrical  products,  pharmaceuticals, 
automobiles,  sporting  goods,  plywood, 
chemicals  and  other  products;  and 

•Buy-Japan"  policies  for  govern- 
ment agencies  and  government  regu- 
lated monopolies— the  most  important 
being  the  purchasing  policies  of  the 
NTT  telephone  monopoly  that  has  ef- 
fectively excluded  U.S.  producers  from 
the  Japanese  market. 

The  policies  of  Japan  are  among  the 
most  restrictive,  but  Japan  is  far  from 
the  exception  in  the  world  today.  The 
problems  we  experience  today  with 
Japan  are  just  the  precursor  of  what 
will  happen  when  other  newly  indus- 
trialized countries  (NICs)  such  as 
Korea.  Brazil,  and  Mexico  come  into 
full  economic  bloom.  All  of  these  coun- 
tries employ  much  the  same  practices 
as  Japan,  with  the  same  effect  on  U.S. 
jobs.  Our  current  approach  to  trade 
issues  is  not  solving  these  problems. 

H.R.  1234  will  respond  to  this  situa- 
tion. As  reported  by  our  committee. 
H.R.  1234.  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  GATT,  recognizes— at  least 
implicitly-lhat  we  do  not  need  more 
investigations  of  the  auto  industry 
before  there  is  a  sufficient  record  on 
which  to  act. 

The  bill  states  that  the  Congress 
finds,  consistent  with  GATT.  that 
automotive  products  are  being  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities,  and  will  continue 
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to  be  so  imported,  as  to  be  a  substari 
tial  cause  of  serious  injury,  and  a  con- 
tinued threat,  to  the  domestic  automo- 
bile industry,  including  its  suppliers 
and  workers.  As  required  by  GATT.  we 
have  Riven  notice  of  the  need  to  take 
emergency  action  on  imports  and  we 
have  conducted  consultations  ad  nau- 
seam with  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties, but  with  little  result. 

H.R.  1234  also  provides  certainty  of 
action  in  order  to  meet  these  emergen- 
cies and  to  control  the  situation  rea- 
sonably. We  cannot  wait  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  develop  alternative  rem- 
edies when  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  executive  branch  has  no  desire  to 
cope  with  this  emergency  and  develop 
such  remedies. 

]{  H  1234  is  fair  and  even-handed 
t  riH  r,;.  ncy  legislation.  It  does  not  pre- 
clude imports,  but  encourages  imports 
so  long  as  they  have  domestic  parts.  It 
applies  to  domestic  firms,  as  well  as 
foreign  firms. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Nation  and 
our  people  that  domestic  auto  sales 
are  improving.  But  the  improvement  is 
precarious.  Small  changes  in  interest 
rates  and/or  increased  imports  could 
doom  the  recovery.  Sales  are  higher 
than  in  1982.  but  that  is  of  little  com- 
fort when  one  realizes  that  total  do- 
mestic sales  in  calendar  year  1982  were 
only  5.7  million  passenger  cars,  while 
imports  totaled  over  2.2  million  pas- 
senger cars. 

Most  importantly,  the  number  of 
employed  production  workers  in  1978 
was  about  782,000  employees.  During 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  the  av- 
erage number  of  employed  production 
workers  was  only  544,000  employees. 
That  is  a  loss  of  nearly  240,000  persons 
in  this  industry  since  1978.  That  in 
itself  is  grounds  for  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  im 
portant  legislation. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  relevant  docu- 
ments concerning  this  legislation,  par- 
ticlarly   my   exchange   of   correspond- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  DC.  July  6.  1983. 
Hon.  William  E.  Brock, 
U.S.  Trade  Representativ>e. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Brock:  Thank  you  for  your 
June  6.  1983  letter  indicatinK  your  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  1234.  the  Local  Content  bill. 

Your  letter  state.s  that  volunlary  re- 
straints on  auto  exports  implemented  by 
the  Japanese  in  1981  and  extended  through 
next  March  ■have  put  a  clear  limit  on  Japa- 
nese imports".  You  add  that  the.se  volun- 
tary restraints  are  effectively  meeting  the 
import  issue". 

Today,  however,  the  news  media  reports 
that  Japan's  Minister  for  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  Mr.  Sosuke  Uno.  an 
nounced  to  Japan's  automakers  that  the  re- 
straint 'Will  not  be  extended  ".  As  you  know, 
the  domestic  auto  industry  and  labor  uni- 
formally  urged  last  winter  that  the  agree- 
ment be  extended  through  March  1985. 

A  recent  Commerce  Department  publica- 
tion entitled     1983  U.S.  Indu.slnal  Outlook" 
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Commerce       Department       observes       that 

import  competition— primarily  Japanese- 
presents  another  critical  challenge  for  the 
industry  in  the  1980's"  It  adds  that  once 
voluntary  export  restraints  are  lifted, 
import  penetration  primarily  from  the  Jap- 
anese could  easily  increase  from  the  cur- 
rent 27  percent  to  35  or  40  percent  of  the 
new  car  market  before  the  end  of  the 
decade". 

Clearly,  such  a  result  would  be  a  .serious 
blow  to  the  domestic  industry 

I  request  that  you  inform  the  Committee 
to  what  extent  you  or  other  Administration 
officials  were  consulted  in  advance  by  the 
Japanese  about  this  announcement. 

Does  the  Administration  agree  with  this 
unilateral  Japanese  action^  If  not,  what  ac- 
tions do  you  plan  to  reverse  it? 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dincell, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1983. 
Hon  William  E.  Brock. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Brock:  On  July  6.  1983  I  wrote 
to  you  expressing  concern  about  an  article 
indicating  that  Japans  Government  had  de- 
cided not  to  extend  its  volunlary  restraints 
on  automobile  exports  to  the  United  States 
beyond  March  1984  I  asked  what  you  and 
others  in  the  Administration  knew  of  this 
announcement,  whether  Administration  of- 
ficials were  consulted  in  advance,  and  what 
you  planned  to  do  about  it.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  written  reply 

I  understand  that  later  this  week  you  will 
travel  to  Japan  to  attend  a  conference  and 
that  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  engage  in 
di-scussions  about  these  restraints.  The  Oc- 
tober 19.  1983  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  'at  a  meeting  of  senior 
policy  makers"  In  the  Reagan  Admlnlstra 
tion,  a  decision  was  made  to  signal  "  the 
Japanese  that  the  Administration  wants  to 
continue  the  restraints  on  exports  to  the 
United  States  but  would  make  concessions. 
The  article  reports  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  to  increa.se  the  shipment  levels 
from  1.680.000  cars  per  year  to  1.800.000 
cars  per  year. 

If  the  article  is  accurate.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Administration  has  finally  con- 
cluded that  a  further  extension  of  the  re- 
straints IS  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation,  particularly  in  light  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's present  opposition  to  H.R.  1234. 
the  Fair  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act.  Al  the  same  time.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  Administration  is  public 
ly  signaling  the  Government  of  Japan  that 
it  is  willing  to  increase  the  restraints,  when 
there  is  no  similar  public  evidence  from 
Japan  that  the  Japane.se  will  even  entertain 
the  idea  of  further  restraints.  This  conces- 
sion is  even  more  disturbing  given  the  fact 
that  the  current  agreement  does  not  cover 
the  70.000  vehicles  that  are  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  transshipped  to  the  U.S..  as 
well  as  82.500  station  wagons  and  utility  ve- 
hicles which  are  not  covered  by  the  current 
voluntary  restraints.  Together  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's increase,  this  would  rai.se  the 
actual  level  of  Japanese  imports  to  the 
United  States  to  1.952.500  vehicles,  unless  of 
course  you  plan  to  eliminate  lhe.se  current 
exceptions  to  the  volunlary  agreement. 

1  request  your  reply  by  November  8.  1983 
to  the  following: 


.  Does  the  Administration  now  believe 
that  Japan's  Government  no  longer  is 
taking  the  hard  line  of  last  July  that  there 
shall  Ije  no  restraint  extension  after  March 
1984? 

2.  Is  this  proposed  increase  an  addition  to 
the  70.000  vehicles  allowed  through  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  82.500  station  wagons  and  util- 
ity vehicles  not  covered  by  the  restraints? 

3.  Is  the  figure  of  1.800.000  the  Adminis- 
tration's bottom  line  or  will  an  even  higher 
number  result  after  negotiation? 

4.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  figure  of 
1.800.000  and  what  is  its  impact? 

5.  An  article  in  the  October  20.  1983  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  indicates 
that  Japan's  automakers  are  shipping  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  "u.sed"  cars  through 
Guam  and  Puerto  Rico.  We  understand  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  is  investigating  this 
matter.  Please  provide  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation, including  a  statement  of  any 
laws  or  regulations  that  may  have  been  vio- 
lated. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  24, 
19831 

Unauthorized  Imports  of  Autos 
"Widespread  " 

(By  Ripley  Watson,  Jr.) 

A  Miami  attorney  handling  a  suit  charg- 
ing warranty  fraud  in  the  unauthorized  sell- 
ing of  Honda  automobiles  imported  from 
Guam  believes  the  problem  is  more  than 
just  a  local  one. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional situation."  .said  Jeffrey  A.  Tew.  attor- 
ney for  the  plaintiffs  in  a  $60  million  class- 
action  law  suit  against  two  Honda  dealers  in 
Miami. 

Since  a  trade  magazine  reported  the  suit 
earlier  this  month."  he  said,  "weve  received 
phone  calls  from  people  around  the  country 
saying  that  this  is  happening  in  other 
places.  The.se  reports  indicate  that  dealers 
can  sell  the  Hondas  at  $1,000  over  list  price, 
.so  iheyre  anxious  to  get  the  cars  any  way 
they  can."' 

Such  imports  from  places  like  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  others 
are  outside  the  quotas  assigned  the  U.S.  dis- 
tribution subsidiaries  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturers under  the  restraints  on  new  car 
shipments  agreed  to  by  the  Japanese  auto- 
mobile industry  three  years  ago.  The  com- 
panies also  contend  the  transactions  are 
outside  their  control. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  reported  that 
imports  of  used  Japanese  cars  came  to  455 
in  the  period  from  April  1  to  Aug.  30,  an  in- 
crease from  179  in  the  similar  1982  period. 
Both  figures  were  far  below  the  1,500  used 
Japanese  cars  imported  in  the  same  five 
months  of  1980.  or  before  the  April  1.  1981, 
imposition  of  the  restraints. 

The  figures  also  were  far  below  erroneous 
data  reported  by  this  newspaper  last  week 
indicating  that  imports  of  such  cars  came  to 
nearly  13.000.  Spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Japanese  automakers  sug- 
gested at  the  time  that  the  unauthorized 
imports  came  through  distributors  in  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  like— the  practice  that 
came  to  light  in  the  Miami  suit. 

The  suit  was  filed.  Mr.  Tew  said,  after  the 
plaintiffs  discovered  that  a  faulty  air  condi- 
tioning compressor  was  not  covered  by  war- 
ranty and  that  their  car  was  not  imported 


from   American  Honda  Motor  Co..   the  au- 
thorized distributor  in  this  country. 

It  seeks  to  have  the  court  declare  that  the 
cars  involved  were  covered  by  warranty  and 
also  seeks  damages  from  the  dealers  in- 
volved. The.se  were  computed  at  $5,000  per 
car  for  the  alleged  2.000  cars,  plus  court 
costs,  attorneys  fees  and  $50  million  in  pu- 
nitive damages. 

The  dealers  are  scheduled  to  enter  their 
pleas  in  the  suit  this  week. 

Mr  Tew  suggested  that  a  similar  situation 
exists  in  imports  of  watches-in  cases  where 
the  manufacturers  set  quotas  for  U.S.  dis- 
tributors—and in  imports  of  other  products 
in  high  demand  in  the  United  States.  The 
dealers  simply  buy  the  product  outside  the 
country  and  bring  it  in  illegally,  he  added. 

Cliff  Schmillen.  senior  vice  president  of 
.American  Honda,  said  he  had  sent  a  letter 
in  June  warning  Honda  dealers  that  impor- 
tation of  cars  from  any  distributor  other 
than  American  Honda  was  a  breach  of  their 
sales  agreement  with  the  company. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tor in  Guam."  he  said.  "We  cant  warranty  a 
car  we  didn't  sell." 

He  said  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
against  the  two  Miami  dealers,  but  added 
that  "if  it  continues,  we  would  have  a  prob 
lem.  " 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representatives  spokes- 
man commented  that  the  office  was  con- 
cerned about  potential  circumvention  of  the 
restraint  program  by  cars  imported  from 
places  like  Guam.  He  said  the  problem  has 
been  raised  with  the  Japanese,  but  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  large  scale 
shipments. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  October  22,  1983. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  domes- 
tic content  legislation  for  automobiles.  H.R. 
1234,  may  be  considered  by  the  full  House 
of  Representatives  shortly.  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  State  Departments  opposition 
to  this  bill  on  foreign  policy  grounds,  and  to 
urge  you  to  weigh  this  view  against  other 
concerns  which  have  led  you  to  so  effective- 
ly support  this  bill. 

We  oppose  this  local  content '"  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  auto  sector  because 
it  would  unravel  trade  agreements  of  great 
economic  value  to  us  and  would  risk  devas- 
tating retaliation.  We  have  fought  the 
■  local  content"  schemes  of  other  countries 
and  we  should  continue  to  resist  such 
schemes  at  home. 

The  trading  system  which  has  developed 
under  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
we  are  working  to  improve  it.  It  is.  however, 
a  good  system,  and  it  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  Japan.  It  is  important  to 
preserve  the  basic  health  of  the  GATT 
system  even  as  we  try  to  enhance  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  danger  to  that 
system,  however,  than  the  application,  by 
the  most  important  GATT  trading  country, 
of  a  strict  local  content"  regime  to  a  major 
sector  such  as  automobiles.  The  negative 
impact  on  Canada  and  Japan  -two  of  our 
major  trading  partners— would  be  enormous 
and  extremely  disruptive  to  their  econo- 
mies. Since  the  United  States  could  not  pos- 
sibly offer  compen.sation  in  other  areas  for 
the  trade  losses  our  partners  would  incur  in 
the  automotive  sector,  they  would  undoubt- 


edly retaliate  against  our  exports.  We  could 
then  find  oursehes  in  a  situation  of  retalia- 
tion and  counterretaliation.  with  a  rapid 
shrinkage  of  world  trade  and  prosperity. 
This  would  adversely  affect  all  sectors  of 
the  American  economy,  including  our  im- 
portant automotive  industry. 

The  stakes  for  the  American  economy  are 
simply  too  great  to  run  this  risk.  Employ- 
ment in  many  of  our  key  sectors  such  as  air- 
craft, electronics,  coal,  and  agriculture 
would  be  threatened  immediately.  And  the 
value  which  foreign  countries  place  on  our 
adherence  to  international  agreements 
would  rapidly  diminish  if  we  were  to  flout 
our  GATT  obligations,  ignore  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  the  United  States-Canada  Auto 
Pact,  and  open  ourselves  to  challenges  of 
violations  of  the  Treaties  of  Friendship. 
Commerce,  and  Navigation  which  we  have 
with  many  of  our  trading  partners. 

Our  basic  domestic  interests  and  our  inter- 
national obligations  argue  for  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  1234. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  October  22.  1983  letter  .stating  your 
Departments  opposition  to  H.R.  1234.  the 
Fair  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Automo- 
tive Products  Act  of  1983.  I  understand  that 
you  plan  to  send  a  similar  letter  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  prior  to  House 
Floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Your  letter  slates  that  you  oppose  local 
content  legislation  "on  foreign  policy 
grounds."  The  reasons  cited  in  support  of 
vour  opposition,  however,  relate  to  econom- 
ic and  trade  concerns,  and  never  mention 
any  foreign  policy  issues.  The  economic  and 
trade  arguments  are  similar  to  those  offered 
by  other  Administration  witnesses  at  our 
hearings  last  spring,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  arguments  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  when  it  decided  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  full  House. 

Your  letter  states  that  the  local  content 
approach  "would  unravel  trade  agreements 
of  great  economic  value  to  us  and  would  risk 
devastating  retaliation."  These  statements 
are  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  case  of 
Japan.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  identifying 
anv  trade  agreement,  including  GATT. 
which  would  be  of  great  economic  value  " 
to  the  United  Stales  and  which  would  be 
unraveled.  I  point  out  that  the  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  Article  19  of  GATT.  which  pro- 
vides remedies  in  case  of  injury  to  a  signato- 
ry country  as  a  result  of  imports.  Certainly, 
legislation  con.sistent  with  that  provision 
would  not  unravel  GATT. 

As  for  retaliation,  you  suggest  that  the 
bill  would  adversely  affect  the  domestic 
automotive  industry.  That  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine in  the  case  of  Japan  because  so  few  cars 
are  exported  to  that  country  by  the  U.S.: 
less  than  1.300  last  year.  Nor  do  U.S.  firms 
export  large  numbers  of  vehicles  to  other 
countries.  In  fact,  since  World  War  II.  our 
domestic  firms  have  established  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  those  foreign  countries 
where  they  sell  automobiles,  providing  jobs 
and  investment  to  those  countries  in  return 
for  the  benefit  of  access  to  their  market.  If 
the  Japanese  automakers  had  followed  a 
similar  approach  on  the  same  scale.  H.R 
1234  would  probably  have  never  been  intro- 
duced. 


Your  letter  also  states  that  local  con- 
tent "  for  automobiles  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  Canada  and  Japan  which  "would 
be  enormous  and  extremely  disruptive  to 
their  economies".  I  also  do  not  understand 
this  comment  in  the  case  of  Canada,  where 
we  have  an  auto  pact  with  which  H.R.  1234 
is  consistent.  Moreover,  as  noted  in  the  en- 
closed news  article.  Canada  is  moving  to 
adopt  its  own  content  law  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  that  many  in  Congress  sup- 
port H.R.  1234.  In  the  case  of  Japan.  I  ob- 
serve that  its  automobile  trading  practices 
have  been  extremely  disruptive  to  this  Na- 
tion "s  econom.v.  H.R.  1234.  however,  is  not 
intended  to  curtail  or  halt  trade  with  any 
country,  including  Japan.  Rather,  it  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  legislatively  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  achieve  by 
voluntary  action:  to  encourage  Japan,  which 
has  long  been  the  beneficiary  of  free  trade 
and  open  markets  in  the  U.S..  to  provide 
job-creating  opportunities  in  the  U.S. 

In  short,  unlike  the  Administration,  we 
believe  that  this  counlrys  basic  domestic  in- 
terests lie  in  passage  of  H.R.  1234.  not  in  its 
defeat.  Such  a  defeat  would  in  all  likelihood 
make  Japan  an  even  more  difficult  trading 
partner,  particularly  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Brock  is  negotiating 
with  the  Japanese  Government  to  extend 
the  voluntary  restraints  on  auto  imports. 
Moreover,  this  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide more  stability  in  auto  trade.  We  need 
more  protection  than  would  be  available  by 
simply  depending  upon  the  goodwill  of  an- 
other country  to  extend  such  agreements 
each  year. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman. 


G  1340 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Torres). 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  domestic  content  bill  and 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  for  this  time  to  speak. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  bill  and  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  working  for  passage  of  H.R. 
1234. 

This  bill  is  an  investment  bill— an  in- 
vestment in  jobs— an  investment  in  the 
future  vitality  of  our  domestic  auto- 
mobile industry— and  an  investment  in 
the  economic  health  of  our  Nation.  At 
a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
out  of  work  and  U.S.  auto  production 
is  the  lowest  in  25  years,  this  bill  goes 
a  long  way  toward  putting  Americans 
back  to  work  and  revitalizing  a  large 
portion  of  our  country's  idle  industrial 
capacity.  Unless  we  adopt  a  policy  that 
deals  with  the  realities  of  auto  trade 
and  investment,  the  deterioration  of 
the  auto  industry  will  continue  at  an 
intolerable  rate. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  experi- 
enced first  hand  the  hardships  of 
being  an  autoworker,  forced  into  un- 
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Ihf  posit ur  \i>\)-.  jv.pact  of  this  leg- 
ialation  is  enormous  Approximately 
2.4  million  jobs  in  this  country  are  re- 
lated to  auto  production  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  auto  industry  provides 
critical  support  for  other  key  indus- 
tries, particularly  steel,  rubber,  glass, 
aluminum,  and  some  high  technology 

areas. 

Chart  1 

Jobs  we  have  lost: 

Auto:  Number 

1979  990.000 

1983  680.000 


Total.. 
Suppliers: 
1979 
1983 


310,000 

2.340.000 
1,600.000 


Total 740.000 

As  this  chart  illustrates,  over  1  mil- 
lion jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry and  its  supplier  industries  in 
the  last  4  years.  Almost  300.000  auto 
v^orkers  are  still  out  of  work  across  the 
country.  Estimates  are  that  more  than 
250,000  of  these  lost  jobs  are  directly 
caused  by  Japanese  imports.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  Library 
of  Congress  place  the  ratio  of  import 
ed  cars  to  auto  jobs  lost  at  6.5  to  1.  In 
comparing  the  average  1978  auto  em 
ployment  figure  of  759,800  with  the 
latest  on-roll  employment  figure  total- 
ing 533,100.  we  see  a  percentage  drop 
of  30  percent!  That  is  30  percent  no-re- 
hires— workers  who  will  not  be  coming 
back  to  their  jobs.  Those  who  point  to 
recovery  of  the  auto  industry  should 
take  careful  note  of  these  figures. 

If  the  quotas  are  allowed  to  expire. 
Japanese  penetration  of  the  U.S.  auto 
market  could  increase  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  26  percent  to  as  high  as 
an  estimated  40  percent  by  1986.  This 
translates  into  over  a  half  million 
American  jobs  that  could  be  lost 
unless  we  act  now  on  the  domestic 
content  legislation. 

Chart  2.-U.S.  Jobs  at  stake  (Economists  I's- 
timale  the  auto  \inernployment  impact  bv 
State  in  1985-86  of  relaxed  Japanese 
import  restraints) 

A  ffiount 


Michigan , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

California 

New  York 

Mi.s.souri 

Penn.sylvania 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Other 


Total,  United  States. 


181.000 

73,000 

33.000 

29.000 

23.000 

22.000 

18.000 

18,000 

17,000 

12.000 

11.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7.000 

6,000 

5,000 

6.000 

51,000 

550.000 


U.S.  jobs  at  stake  as  a  result  of  re- 
laxed Japanese  import  restraints.  Cite 
figures  of  top  three  States:  Michigan. 
181.000;  Ohio,  73,000:  and  Indiana, 
33.000. 

And  in  my  own  State  of  California. 
29.000. 

Cite  total  figure  of  550.000. 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues,  to  vote 
the.se  numbers— numbers  representing 
individuals  who  will  be  joining  the  un- 
employment lines  unless  we  in  Con- 
gress take  action  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive auto  industry. 
Chart  13.— Jobs  we  would  gain  (jobs  saved 

or  created  by  1989  with  auto  content  law) 

Auto 213.000 

Suppliers 503.000 

Others 670,000 

Net  Job  gam 1,386,000 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  effect  enactment  of  the  domestic 
content  bill  will  have  on  jobs.  By  1989. 
the  law  would  create  or  preserve 
1.386,000  jobs  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  Of  tho.se.  the  auto  companies 
would  provide  213.000  more  jobs,  sup- 
pliers to  the  auto  companies  would 
have  503.000  more  jobs,  and  the  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy would  create  an  additional 
670,000  jobs!  Bear  in  mind  that  each 
auto  job  supports  2.36  direct  auto  re- 
lated jobs.  What  is  at  stake  here  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  contin- 
ue to  produce  small  cars  and  keep  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  that  go 
with  them. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  domestic  auto  content 
legislation.  A  survey  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  found  that  60  percent  of  the 
people  support  auto  content  and  an- 
other poll  showed  that  74  percent  of 
the  American  public  favor  such  a  law. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  bar  com- 
petition from  foreign  auto  makers. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  encourage 
foreign  motor  vehicle  and  parts  manu- 
facturers to  invest  some  capital,  to 
build  plants,  and  to  provide  jobs  in 
this  country  where  they  enjoy  a  huge 
market  for  their  products.  It  is  a  bill 
to  protect  American  workers  at  a  time 
of  depression-level  unemployment,  to 
protect  communities  in  our  districts 
from  disastrous  plant  closings,  and  to 
protect  a  dangerously  shrinking  Amer- 
ican industrial  base.  A  vote  for  H.R. 
1234  is  a  vote  in  the  national  interest. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enthusiastical- 
ly support  this  priority  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  his  statement. 
There  is  some  talk  about  a  speculative 
loss  of  jobs,  and  we  are  talking  about 
loss  of  jobs  in  total  auto-related  indus- 
try of  275.000  in  just  4  years. 


Mi  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1234,  the  Fair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act.  This  bill  is 
crucial  to  our  country.  It  is  desperate- 
ly needed  to  maintain  a  vital  sector  of 
our  economy  and  industrial  base— the 
auto/truck  related  industries. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  claim  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  They  point  to  in- 
creased sales  and  returning  workers  as 
sign  of  a  revitalized  auto  industry. 

Such  a  view  is  short-sighted  and  ig- 
nores the  uncertain  state  of  our  do- 
mestic auto  industry.  We  cannot  look 
at  today's  auto  sales  and  employment 
picture  in  a  vacuum.  Today's  increases 
follow  a  severe  depre.ssion  and  record 
unemployment  in  the  auto  industry. 
While  gains  have  been  made,  strong 
recovery  is  not  now  guaranteed. 

The  facts  point  out  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problem,  auto  related 
employment  is  275.000  less  than  in 
1978. 

Indeed,  our  auto  industry  is  still  in  a 
most  fragile  condition.  Plants  remain 
idle,  future  plans  are  conditional  and 
tens  of  thou.sands  of  auto-  and  auto-re- 
lated workers  are  still  out  of  jobs. 

The  future  of  this  key  component 
lies  as  much  in  the  hands  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  much  as  in  the  pocketbook 
of  the  consumer.  By  passing  H.R. 
1234,  this  body  will  state  our  commit- 
ment to  a  viable  domestic  auto  indus- 
try and  other  industries  which  are 
such  essential  components  of  our 
economy.  We  will  recognize  the  plight 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  auto- 
workers  and  the  need  to  insure  that 
they  are  not  the  victims  of  unfair 
trade.  Finally,  we  will  be  speaking  out 
again.st  the  continued  unfair  trade 
policies  of  our  competitors. 

Free  trade  is  important  to  our  econo- 
my and  we  should  support  free  trade 
efforts.  But  we  cannot  let  the  banner 
of  free  trade  envelop  unfair  trade  and 
smother  American  industry  and  work- 
ers. 

There  should  be  no  illusions.  Unfair 
trade  advantages  still  favor  many  for- 
eign imports.  The  Japanese  yen  today 
remains  grossly  undervalued.  This 
allows  Japanese  manufacturers  to  un- 
dcrprice  their  autos  at  low  U.S.  dollar 
levels.  In  addition,  Japane.se  export  ve- 
hicles enjoy  a  rebate  on  the  22.5-per- 
cent commodity  tax.  These  two  factors 
result  in  a  cost  advantage  of  nearly 
$2,000  for  each  Japane.se  imported  ve- 
hicle. It  is  an  advantage  which,  if  not 
offset  by  import  restraints,  would  lead 
to  35  to  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
going  to  imports  by  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  domestic  auto 
manufacturers  are  planning  new  and 
expanded  facilities  in  this  country.  In 
my  own  district,  Ford  is  now  planning 
to  expand  its  light  truck  assembly 
plant.  These  arc  important  and  en- 
couraging steps  and  if  fulfilled,  will 
put  our  auto  industry  on  a  strong  foot- 
ing. 


Hut  we  must  look  at  these  plans  in 
the  reality  of  the  world  economy. 
Ll^'luweight  trucks  are  a  new  product 
line.  Initially,  this  field  was  dominated 
by  imports.  Just  now,  our  own  domes- 
tir  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
hold  their  own.  Why  the  dclay'^  A 
major  reason  was  that  foreign  imports 
were  circumventing  the  25-percent 
truck  tariff.  Lightweight  trucks  were 
shipped  to  this  country  in  two  parts 
which  were  easy  to  rea-ssemble.  These 
trucks  were  then  incorrectly  assessed 
at  a  4-percent  parts  tariff.  Only  a 
strong  congressional  respon.se  correct 
ed  this  abuse  and  give  our  own  light 
weight  truck  industry  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. However,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  now  seeking  to  undermine  our 
established  tariff  policies.  MITI  has 
indicated  that  it  will  appeal  this  tariff 
to  GATT.  This  suit  is  not  justified.  We 
did  not  create  a  new  tariff,  rather  we 
are  now  properly  enforcing  those  tar- 
iffs covered  under  existing  law  and 
agreements. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Japanese  are 
seeking  to  undermine  our  domestic 
subcompact  car  industry  before  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  gain  a  share  of  the 
market.  Ford  and  Chrysler  are  both 
planning  to  start  production  lines  for 
subcompacts  in  this  country.  But 
these  plans  are  dependent  upon  cur- 
rent negotiations.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  now  indicating  that  they 
will  no  longer  abide  by  the  voluntary 
auto  restraints.  In  addition,  GM  is. 
ironically,  seeking  separate  quotas  to 
import  300.000  autos  into  this  country 
for  .sale  under  the  GM  label.  Should 
either  action  occur,  the  Ford  and 
Chrysler  propo.sals  will  be  doomed. 
The  out  sourcing  problem  is  of  signifi- 
cant concern  surely  the  auto  industry 
seeking  to  remain  in  busine.ss  in  the 
absence  of  any  remedy  will  continue  to 
purchase  more  and  more  components 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sound  future  of  our  auto  industry  is  by 
no  means  a.ssured.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration support  for  current  re- 
straints and  tariffs  is  essential  for  a 
healthy  auto  industry.  While  the 
United  States  receives  constant  criti- 
cism for  our  modest  activities  to  re- 
dress auto/truck  trade  imbalances,  the 
fact  remains  that  of  all  of  our  major 
free  trade  auto  producing  partners, 
the  United  States  has  one  of  the  high- 
est percentage  of  imported  vehicles. 
We  need  not  apologize  nor  retreat 
from  our  efforts  to  provide  an  orderly 
market  and  economy  in  the  auto  pro- 
duction segment  so  crucial  to  the  U.S. 
industrial  ba.se  and  world  economies. 

H.R.  1234  will  be  a  crucial  part  of 
this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel). 


Mi  hertel  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  3  years  I  have  sat 
and  watched  the  high  unemployment 
rate  in  the  auto  industry  and  the  high 
unemployment  rate  nationwide.  How- 
ever, I  have  seen  no  offer  of  help  from 
the  administration.  They  offer  no 
ideas  or  support  of  the  auto  industry 
in  this  country. 

Last  year,  we  had  this  very  same 
debate,  the  same  arguments  were  put 
forth  against  the  legislation  but  no 
Ideas  for  helping  the  auto  industry 
and  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  workers. 

In  fact,  we  see  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues do  an  excellent  job  of  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  Government's 
point  of  view.  I  was  elected  by  Ameri- 
cans. I  was  elected  by  people  that  were 
concerned  about  unemployment  and 
people  that  were  unemployed. 

I  have  sat  in  their  living  rooms  and 
talked  to  those  people  and  their  fami- 
lies about  the  problems  that  they 
have.  There  are  over  300,000  still  in 
the  auto  industry  in  America  alone,  as 
well  as  related  industries  such  as  ma- 
chine tools,  steel,  rubber.  gla.ss,  tex- 
tiles, aluminum,  and  chemicals.  These 
people  are  not  afraid  of  Japanese  re- 
taliation, because  the  Japanese  eco- 
nomic policy  has  already  harmed  them 
and  their  families. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  this 
Congress  is  afraid  of  Japanese  eco- 
nomic retaliation. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  said  before,  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  can  to  us  in  all 
Industries  that  they  can.  be  it  agricul- 
tural or  be  it  auto.  It  is  time  that  we 
showed  them  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  principle  of  free  trade  when  other 
nations,  from  Germany  to  Britain  to 
France  to  Italy  to  Japan  in  particular, 
limit  imports  of  our  goods  and  espe- 
cially autos  to  their  countries. 

It  is  very  ironic,  that  the  very  people 
unemployed,  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment, who  lose  profits  in  this 
country  are  paying  their  taxes  to 
defend  the  Japanese  nation.  Let  me 
tell  my  colleagues,  they  are  not  happy 
about  it.  They  are  angry,  they  want 
this  Congress  to  do  something  and 
they  have  the  foresight  to  understand 
something  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
do  not. 

The  auto  industry  is  the  basis  of  our 
defense  industry  and  keeps  this  Amer- 
ica strong.  We  ask  you  to  pass  this  bill. 
After  3'-.;  years  of  crisis  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry, it  is  time  we  pass  H.R.  1234, 
the  Pair  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Automotive  Products  Act  of  1983.  In 
.spite  of  some  increases  in  automobile 
output  in  the  la.st  .several  months, 
there  are  still  aliTio.st  300,000  unem- 
ployed autoworkers  and  it  is  estimated 
there  are  1  million  American  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
conditions  in  the  automobile  and  relat- 
ed  industries  such    as    machine   tool. 


steel,  rubber,  glass,  textiles,  aluminum, 
chemical,  and  others. 

This  bill  would  encourage  foreign 
auto  firms  to  invest  here  and  provide 
jobs  here.  It  would  al.so  encourage  do- 
mestic-based auto  companies  to  con- 
tinue investing  here  and  provide  jobs 
here.  Unless  we  deal  with  the  realities 
of  auto  trade  and  investment  immedi- 
ately, the  deterioration  of  our  automo- 
bile industry  will  continue  at  an  intol- 
erable rate  even  in  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent revival,  which  is  indeed  fragile. 

More  than  30  nations  have  content 
laws  on  their  books.  While  we  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  the  rest 
of  the  industrial  world  has  carefully 
calculated  restraints  on  Japanese  auto 
sales— Britain  holds  Japan  to  11  per- 
cent of  its  auto  market  while  negotiat- 
ing with  Honda  and  Nissan  to  build 
cars  on  British  soil:  Germany  restricts 
Japanese  products  to  10  percent  of  its 
auto  market:  France  to  2.5  percent; 
and  Italy  permits  them  to  sell  2,500 
cars  in  ail.  Last  year.  Japanese  imports 
took  22.6  percent  of  an  admittedly 
smaller  market  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  Japanese  want  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  market  in  the.se  countries,  they 
understand  very  well  that  it  w  ill  take  a 
commitment  to  invest  in  local  produc- 
tion. 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  competition 
from  Japanese  firms,  acting  as  instru- 
ments of  Japanese  national  trade 
policy,  the  U.S.  automakers  plan  strat- 
egies to  cut  their  costs  and  to  become 
importers  themselves.  GM  has  an- 
nounced it  will  import  300.0000  cars 
per  year  from  its  Japanese  partners 
beginning  in  model  year  1985— Ford 
talks  about  a  Mexican  joint  venture, 
and  Chrysler  renews  its  act  with  Mit- 
subishi, and  all  three  domestic  compa- 
nies greatly  expand  their  foreign  parts 
purchases. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mike 
Mansfield,  told  a  congressional  delega- 
tion only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
content  bill  is  the  pressure  which  is 
forcing  the  Japanese  to  open  up  their 
markets,  and  to  begin  behaving  more 
fairly. 

This  Nation  cannot  have  a  healthy 
economy  without  a  healthy  auto  in- 
dustry. The  industry  is  pivotal  in 
terms  of  employment,  technology,  and 
links  to  other  industries.  Even  in  1981. 
the  industry  employed  well  over 
700.000  auto  workers  and  1.65  million 
supplier  workers  for  a  total  of  2.35  mil- 
lion jobs.  The  industry  consumes  21 
percent  of  all  the  steel  used  in  this 
country.  50  percent  of  the  malleable 
iron,  34  percent  of  the  copper,  and  60 
percent  of  the  synthetic  rubber.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  that  there  has  been  no 
substantial  recovery  without  a  recov- 
ery in  the  auto  industry.  The  impact 
of  the  industry  is  unmistakable  and 
the  problem  must  be  addressed  with- 
out further  delays. 
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They  understand  that  to  be  a  con- 
sumer, you  first  have  to  have  a  job. 
That  is  what  H.R.  1234  will  do-it  will 
put  America  back  to  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  build  our  industrial  base 
which  so  many  seem  willing  to  destroy 
at  great  sacrifice  to  the  industrial 
workers  and  a  real  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  HHifVIllLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  1234,  the  Fair  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures and  Automotive  Products  Act 
of  1983. 

While  the  arguments  against  this 
legislation  are  myriad.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  two  very  important  aspects: 
Its  impact  on  American  consumers  and 
its  impact  on  American  jobs. 

First  of  all.  this  is,  and  make  no 
bones  about,  an  anliconsumer  bill.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  conserv- 
atively estimates  that  this  legislation 
will  result  in  an  increase  of  10  percent 
in  the  price  of  new  cars. 

Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting 
Associates  did  an  analysis  of  this  legis- 
lation in  July  which  concludes  that 
auto  prices  would  rise  by  more  than  10 
percent  costing  the  American  con- 
sumer $18  billion  a  year. 

Incidentally,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  debunked  this  Wharton 
study  by  saying  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  it  was  prepared  at  the  behest  of 
the  Japanese-  auto  industry. 

1  note  that  the  study  was  reviewed 
by  profes.sor  Lawrence  R.  Klein  who  is 
not  only  chairman  of  the  Wharton 
Professional  Board,  but  he  is  also  the 
1980  Nobel  Laureate  in  Economics.  So. 
I  wonder  if  the  claim  is  being  made 
that  he  is  being  bought  off.  Other  esti- 
mates are  even  higher.  For  example, 
the  American  International  Automo 
bile  Dealers  Association  estimates  that 
new  car  prices  will  increase  between 
$850  and  $3,200  apiece. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee in  May  that  in  1982  the  average 
price  of  new  cars  and  light  duly  trucks 
purchased  in  the  Unitt>d  States  was 
$9,991. 
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If  you  add  an  additional  $1,000  per 
vehicle,  plus  the  $312,  it  would  cost  a 
consumer  to  finance  this  price— com 
puted  at  14-percent  interest  for  48 
months— NADA  estimates  an  average 
selling  price  of  $11,303. 

Many  consumers  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  new  car  at  that  price. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers,  "each  additional  job  cre- 
ated in  auto  and  auto-related  indus- 
tries would  cost  consumers  almost 
$100,000  in  higher  prices." 


Consumers  cannot  afford  this  legis- 
lation. 
According  to  the  Wharton  study: 
The  American  consumer  would  be  worse 
off  with  local  content  letji.slation  than  witlv 
out  it,  because  the  U.S.  economy  would 
suffer  slower  growth,  lower  income,  higher 
uncmploympnt.  and  mort-  rapid  inflation. 

There  was  earlier  testimony  regard- 
ing the  prevalence  of  domestic  content 
requirements  in  otht  r  countries. 

According  to  the  International 
Trade  Administrations  analysis  of 
auto  local  content  laws  in  other  coun- 
tries. May  1983,  only  three  industrial- 
ized nations— Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Australia-impo.se  domestic  content 
requirements  on  their  automotive  in- 
dustries. 

Mr    FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yicld^ 
Mr.  LENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  heard  of  any  consumer  demand- 
ing to  buy  an  Australian.  Portuguese, 
or  a  Brazilian  car? 
Mr.  LENT.  No,  I  have  not. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Neither  have  I. 
Mr.     LENT.     And     the    gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal both  plan  to  eliminate  these  re- 
quirements prior  to  their  entry  into 
the  EEC  sometime  between  1985  and 
1987. 

So  let  me  say  it  once  more.  We 
cannot  afford  this  legislation. 

The  .second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  this  legislation  is  not 
going  to  produce  a  million  plus  jobs 
for  our  auto  industry,  as  the  propo- 
nents claim,  without  any  substantia- 
tion. 

Au.stralia  has  had  higher  local  con- 
tent levels  in  place  since  the  late 
1940's.  They  require  85  percent  domes- 
tic content  — not  far  from  the  90  per- 
cent required  in  H.R.  1234.  The  impact 
on  consumer  prices  in  Australia  is 
alarming.  A  car  that  would  .sell  for 
$9,587  in  the  United  States  .sells  for 
$14,380  in  Australia, 

Let  me  say  it  once  more— we  cannot 
afford  this  legislation. 

Second,  this  legislation  is  not  going 
to  produce  a  million  plus  jobs  for  our 
autoworkers. 

While  their  figures  vary  somewhat, 
all  of  the  experts  who  have  reviewed 
this  legislation  agree  that  the  number 
of  auto  jobs  created  by  this  legislation 
are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  propo- 
nents' estimate  of  1.3  million  jobs. 

For  example,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Sep- 
tember on  the  predecessor  bill  (H.R. 
5133)  that  the  bill's  net  effects  for  the 
U.S.  economy— measured  in  terms  of 
real  economic  growth,  inflation,  and 
employment— would  be  negative.  Spe- 
cifically, CBO  estimated  that  this  leg- 
islation would  only  create  38,000  jobs 
in  the  auto  sector  and  69.000  jobs  in 
auto-related  industries.  This  is  a  far 


cry  from  the  million  plus  jobs  that  the 
proponents  cite. 

Second,  the.se  jobs  would  be  more 
than  outweighed,  according  to  the 
CBO.  by  the  elimination  of  173,000 
jobs  because  of  retaliatory  measures. 
And  retaliation  is  .something  we  can 
most  likely  expect  according  to  trade 
experts  like  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Bill  Brock,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz, 
and  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield, 
among  others. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Shultz  on 
April  19,  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield 
stated  that  local  content  legislation  is 
a  dangerous  form  of  protectionism 
[which]  could  well  bring  about  retalia- 
tion. " 

That  would  result,  according  to  the 
CBO  analysis,  in  a  net  lo.ss  of  66.000 
jobs.  These  los.ses  will  occur  in  our 
ports  and  transportation,  as  well  as 
export  industries  such  as  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics, and  agriculture. 

A  recent  study  done  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates 
also  concluded  that  "total  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
duced "  They  estimated  that  by  1991 
only  58,000  jobs  would  be  gained  in 
the  auto  sector,  while  423,000  jobs 
would  be  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
economy," 

This  underscores  the  point  that  any 
relief  which  this  bill  might  provide  to 
autoworkers— at  the  expen.se  of  other 
American  workers— would  be  neither 
significant  nor  immediate. 

There  are  now  over  70  organizations 
ranging  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  to  General  Motors  and 
Ford  to  the  International  Longshore- 
men's As.sociation  and  the  National 
Association  of  Stevedores  who  oppose 
this  legislation.  Within  the  last  week. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  opposing  this  bill. 

How  can  we  view  legislation  that  will 
cost  consumers  billions  of  dollars  and 
create  a  net  lo.ss  in  American  jobs  as 
anything  but  undesirable?  Indeed,  leg- 
islation of  this  sort  could  help  turn 
the  current  recovery  in  our  economy 
around. 

In  closing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  while  the  figures  cited 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
by  the  gentleman  are  accurate,  they 
are  incomplete.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  al.so  said  that  if  there 
were  no  retaliation,  as  we  think  would 
be  the  case,  there  would  be  5.5  jobs 
created  in  other  areas  for  every  job 
created  in  the  automobile  industry 
which  would  result  in  better  than  a 
million  jobs  being  created. 


Mr  LENT.  1  would  like  to  reclaim 
my  lime  from  the  gentleman  and  state 
that  the  only  point  is  that  he  says  •if 
there  would  be  no  retaliation  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  jobs.  The  Slate  De- 
partment, the  USTR.  the  Commerce 
Deparlment.  Ambassador  Mike  Mans- 
field and  other  trade  experts  confirm 
the  likelihood  of  retaliation  in  re- 
sponse to  this  legislation.  Further- 
more, whether  you  look  at  the  CBO  or 
the  Commerce  Department  or  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates, every  one  of  these  analyses 
are  that  the  United  States  will  see  a 
net  loss  of  jobs  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  the  discussion  on  this  floor  from 
the  proponents  of  the  domestic  con- 
tent bill  has  echoes  from  hi.story.  As  I 
recall  it  was  1856  when  under  the  stal- 
wart banner  of  Millard  Fillmore  the 
Native  American  Party  moved  forward 
as  a  fragment  of  the  Whig  Party 
under  the  banner  of  "America  for  the 
Americans.  " 

It  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  the 
Know  Nothing  Party  and  also  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Whig  Party,  but  the  1856 
campaign  resulted  in  the  ultimate 
demise  of  the  Whig  Party.  I  think 
those  who  are  pressing  this  type  of  ar- 
gument had  better  consider  the  possi- 
ble political  extrapolations  of  their  po- 
sition. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at 
this  lime  hearing  remarkable  zenopho- 
bia  in  advocating  particular  short-term 
policies  which  in  the  long  run  can  only 
be  counterproductive.  Remember  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  friends. 

The  quote  from  John  Gardner  that 
occurs  to  me  would  indicate  that  if 
this  type  of  thinking  were  carried  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion  foreigners  from 
more  vigorous  countries  will  come 
from  abroad  to  marvel  at  our  quaint 
wa.vs  and  we  will  ourselves  be  relegat- 
ed to  the  ranks  of  mu.seum  countries. 
In  fact  we  must  be  prepared  to  com- 
pete; we  must  make  American  goods 
the  best  in  the  world.  We  must  provide 
a  system  that  will  encourage  American 
goods  to  be  the  best  in  the  world 
rather  than  cowering  around  the  bar- 
ricades and  pretending  that  America  is 
no  longer  able  to  compete. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppo.se  H.R. 
1234.  a  bill  establishing  domestic  con- 
lent  requirements  for  automobiles  .sold 
in  the  United  Stales.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous piece  of  legislation.  It  would  be  a 
major  setback  for  our  current  econom- 
ic recovery  and  the  international  trad- 
ing system. 

Although  designed  ostensibly  to 
rescue  the  troubled  U.S.  auto  industry. 
H.R.  1234.  like  its  1982  predecessor,  in- 
cludes little  to  .spur  the  industry  to  ad- 
dress its  basic  problems  of  competition 


beyond  what  it  is  already  doing.  In- 
stead, the  bill  would  allow  the  indus- 
try to  shrink  behind  a  wall  of  protec- 
tionism, ignoring  international  reali- 
ties. 

You  could  say  that  it  was  a  bad  idea 
in  the  first  place.  If  it  were  a  good  idea 
it  would  be  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come  and  gone,  as  the  auto  industry 
has  already  gone  through  a  substan- 
tial period  of  recovery. 

At  this  point,  any  po.ssible  boon  to 
the  auto  industry  through  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1234  would  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  American  industries, 
U.S.  consumers,  and  the  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  In  its  widely  quoted 
study  undertaken  last  year  on  domes- 
tic content  legislation  the  CBO  esti- 
mated that  if  enacted  this  bill  would 
cause  a  net  loss  of  67,000  jobs,  an  in- 
crease in  prices  of  nearly  S500  per  car. 
and  a  reduction  in  GNP  of  0.1  percent. 
These  substantial  economic  costs  at- 
tributed to  domestic  content  have  not 
changed  since  last  year.  What  has 
changed  in  1983  is  the  profit  position 
of  U.S.  auto  manufacturers.  The  in- 
dustry currently  is  experiencing  a  dra- 
matic recovery.  General  Motors  had 
the  highest  profit  on  record  in  the 
past  quarter.  We  have  had  similar  in- 
creases in  most  of  the  other  American 
auto  producers. 

The  industry  certainly  is  experienc- 
ing a  dramatic  recovery.  Automobile 
sales  in  July  were  41  percent  higher 
than  July  a  year  ago.  This  has  led  to 
the  rehiring  of  many  auto  workers 
who  were  unemployed  last  year. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  recovery 
is  taking  place  without  the  benefit  of 
any  domestic  content  requirements. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  pointed  out  that  last  year's  esti- 
mates on  the  benefits  of  domestic  con- 
tent legislation  are  in  fact  overstated 
when  applied  to  1983,  given  the  cur- 
rent resurgence  in  the  domestic  indus- 
try. The  costs  of  the  legislation,  how- 
ever, remain  unchanged. 
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In  my  view,  should  this  legislation 
be  enacted,  we  clearly  would  be  violat- 
ing our  international  trading  obliga- 
tions. Foreign  retaliation  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  quick  and  extensive 
manner.  Foreign  retaliatory  measures 
would  not,  however,  be  limited  to  the 
U.S.  auto  industry.  Rather,  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports, including  agricultural  goods,  air- 
craft, and  computers,  would  be  in  the 
line  of  fire. 

Proponents  o!  H.K.  1234  claim  that 
Japan  would  not  retaliate  against  U.S. 
exports  if  the  United  Stales  adopted 
domestic  content  requirements.  As  evi- 
dence, they  note  that  Japan  has  yet  to 
lake  retaliatory  actions  against  other 
countries,  almost  exclusively  develop- 
ing countries,  that  have  invoked  simi- 
lar legislation.  This  might  be  true  in 
the  case  of  the  23  countries  with  do- 
mestic   content    laws    on    the    books. 


However,  the  case  of  the  United  iSiates 
would  indeed  be  different.  In  a  recent 
comparative  study  of  domestic  content 
regulations,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce concludes  that  the: 

Large  size  of  the  U.S.  market  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Stales-Japanese 
automotive  trade  relationship  would  lead 
Japan  to  respond  differently  to  U.S.  enact- 
ment of  a  domestic  content  law  than  it  has 
to  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  by 
other  countries. 

We  also  must  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  would  be  obligated  to 
provide  country-by-country  compensa- 
tion for  lost  trade  resulting  from 
action  taken  under  this  legislation, 
whether  or  not  immediate  unilateral 
retaliation  is  undertaken  by  affected 
trading  partners. 

We  must  consider  more  constructive 
alternatives  to  alleviate  the  problems 
facing  the  U.S.  auto  industry.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  resort  to 
•quick  fix  "  legislation,  such  as  H.R. 
1234.  which  would  have  negative  ef- 
fects not  only  on  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  international  trading  system, 
but  on  the  long-term  health  of  the  one 
induslrv  it  is  designed  to  save. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  registered  its  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  1234.  The  President  has  vowed  to 
veto  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
•no"  on  H.R.  1234.  I  realize  this  would 
draw  a  mixed  reaction  here,  but  then 
this  House  should  accept  its  responsi- 
bility, set  partisanship  aside  and 
soundly  reject  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  hope  this  body 
will  consider  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers. I  do  not  know  who  represents  the 
consumers  nowadays  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Many  of  the  people  who  used  to 
talk  about  consumer  protection  were 
in  fact  interested  in  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  consumers  in  relation  to 
safety  and  things  of  that  sort.  Nobody 
seems  to  care  about  the  cost  of  what 
America  buys. 

Clearly  this  type  of  legislation  di- 
rectly goes  into  the  cost  of  living  and 
makes  the  economy,  which  still  has  as 
its  lodestar  competition,  function  less 
perfectly.  To  eliminate  some  of  the 
most  effective  competition  available  in 
the  American  marketplace  today  clear- 
ly would  reduce  the  incentives  to  our 
auto  industry  to  produce  better  cars  at 
a  cheaper  price  and  ultimately  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  world  at  large. 

i  certainly  hope  my  colleagues  will 
reject  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
a  visceral  free  trader;  nor  am  I  a  shill 
for  the  Japanese  Government.  1  am  a 
representative  of  553.000  people  from 
the  northeast  part  of  Indiana,  farm- 
ers laborers,  manufacturers,  all  of 
whom  would  suffer  if  H.R.   1234  be- 
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comes  enacted  into  law.  There  is  a 
myriad  of  reasons  why  H.R.  1234  is 
not  the  right  prescription  for  some  of 
our  trade  maladies  which  we  are  now 
facing.  Many  of  these  have  already 
been  identified.  It  is  going  to  cost 
American  jobs,  not  add  jobs.  There 
has  been  some  pretty  potent  testimo- 
ny to  that  effect. 

It  is  going  to  cost  American  consum- 
ers. There  has  been  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
average  American  consumer  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile. 

It  is  going  to  invite  retaliation,  as 
many  eloquent  people  have  testified 
and  it  is  going  to  protect  one  industry 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

During  the  debate  and  discussion  on 
the  rule  I  read.  I  think,  an  impressive 
list  of  industries  that  have  come  out  in 
opposition,  in  vehement  opposition  to 
H.R.  1234  because  they  see  that  to  the 
gain  of  perhaps  one  industry  and/or 
union,  other  industries  and  unions  are 
going  to  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

Let  me  specifically  address  just  for  a 
moment  here  the  impact  on  agricul- 
ture. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  .sent  to  all  Members  on 
October  24.  I  quote  portions  from 
that: 

The  Farm  Bureau  representing  over  3  mil- 
lion member  families  is  concerned  that  farm 
exports  could  be  put  in  grave  jeopardy 
should  H.R.  1234.  a  bill  to  establish  domes 
tic  content  requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
sold  in  the  United  States  become  law.  This 
bill  is  viewed  as  the  most  protectionist  of 
any  legislation  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  does  nothing  to  address 
the  basic  issue  of  how  to  increase  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity and  the  output  per  hour  of  non- 
farm  workers.  It  is  outright  protectionist 
and  would  invite  retaliatory  measures  by 
them.  If  this  should  occur  exports  of  farm 
commodities  and  products  which  amount  to 
$35  million  annually  are  likely  targets. 
Japan— 

I  repeat  Japan— 
our  best  single  customer  for  U.S.  agricultur 
al  commodities,  with  about  6  to  7  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  purchased  annually,  would  be 
hard  hit  should  domestic  content  legislation 
be  passed.  The  European  community  which 
imports  about  8  to  9  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  and  products  each 
year  also  export  automobiles  to  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Grange  has  been 
active  in  forming  a  group  of  farm  asso- 
ciations and  producers  which  have 
come  out  in  opposition  to  this  bill  and 
I  commend  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
National  Grange  for  standing  up  and 
being  counted  at  a  time  when  this  di- 
rectly threatens  the  livelihood  of  our 
farmers  in  an  extremely  important  ag- 
ricultural and  export  market. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  cnairman.  1  na  a  hiut  tii;n 
shows  14  or  16  national  .  i.m  organiza- 
tions who  are  opposed  to  'his  bill.  We 
would  like  to  put  this  in  'i.  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

.NATIONAL  Grange. 
Wa-hington.  B.C.  October  ZS.  1983. 
Hon.  Sam  Gibbons. 

Cfiairman.  Subcommittee  on  Trade.  Com- 
mxttec  on  Ways  and  Means.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  urge  your  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  1234.  the  'domestic  content" 
bill  which  would  violate  our  international 
trading  agreements  and  obligations  and 
would  threaten  disruption  of  major  agricul- 
tural and  other  US.  export  markets.  Retali- 
atory actions  and  reactions  which  would 
almost  certainly  be  triggered  by  passage  of 
this  bill  could  result  in  economic  conflict 
which  would  be  devastating  in  hopes  for  re- 
solving the  serious  economic  problems 
facing  the  U.S.  and  its  world  trading  part- 
ners. 

In  addition  to  its  .serious  threat  to  vital 
US  agricultural  export  markets,  the  bill 
has  been  appropriately  labeled  as  the  most 
profoundly  anti-consumer  bill  before  the 
Congress.  If  enacted,  it  would  sharply  accel- 
erate already  increasing  costs  of  automo- 
biles to  consumers;  also,  the  strong  prospect 
is  that  it  could  trigger  a  damaging  trade  war 
which  would  cost  tJ.S.  consumers  additional 
billions  of  dollars  as  worldwide  competition 
declined. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
cost  consumers,  farmers  and  non-UAW 
workers  far  more  in  terms  of  lost  jobs  and 
dollars  than  any  possible  benefits  to  auto- 
mobile workers  whose  wage  rates  are  far 
above  those  of  almost  all  other  U.S.  work- 
ers. 

U.S.  farmers  and  agricultural  exporters 
encourage  you  to  seek  a  more  rational  solu- 
tion to  the  serious  unemployment  and  other 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 
H.R.  1234  IS  an  inadequate  and  misguided 
proposal  which  would  not  accomplish  its  ob- 
jective, but  instead  would  do  further  serious 
damage  to  our  vitally  needed  $40  billion  ag- 
ricultural export  market,  to  all  of  us  as  con- 
sumers, and  to  our  vital  national  interests. 
Sincerely. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Gram  Sorghum  Producers'  Association. 

International  Apple  Institute. 

MFA  Incorporated. 

Millers'  National  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Wheal  Growers. 

National  Broiler  Council. 

National  Corn  Growers  A.s.sociation. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

National  Grain  Trade  Council. 

National  Grange. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Association. 

National  Turkey  Federation. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America. 

F'arm  Bureau. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhild? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minno.sota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  .so  yield  that 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would, 
then,  advi.se  the  gentleman  from 
North   Carolina  (Mr.   Brgy'hii.i. )   that 


he  has  19  minutes  remaining,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
has  12  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  ha.s  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  for 
bringing  that  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members.  That  is  a  letter  that  we 
have,  addressed  to  Chairman  Gibbons 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Members  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  information. 

I  asked  the  Members  from  States 
throughout  this  country  to  investigate 
and  find  out  just  what  agriculture 
means  to  their  particular  States  and 
what  agriculture  means  to  their  econo- 
mies. It  is  not  just  the  Midwest  corn 
and  -soybean  producing  States  that  I 
am  talking  about.  States  like  Califor- 
nia with  $2.8  billion  a  year  of  exports. 
States  like  Texas  with  $2.6  billion  per 
year  of  exports:  North  Carolina.  Ar- 
kansas, the  State  of  Washington, 
these  are  not  States  that  we  normally 
think  of  as  agricultural  producing 
States  yet  each  of  those  exports  over 
$1  billion  a  year,  exports  of  agricul- 
ture commodities. 

It  is  important  to  the  economy  of 
those  States  and  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  one  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  helping  to  hold  the  line  in 
terms  of  our  export  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  we 
are  down  in  this  well  today  arguing 
whether  or  not  American  goods  are 
going  to  be  treated  the  same  way  that 
foreign  goods  are  treated.  It  just  defies 
my  imagination  to  say  it  is  all  right  for 
us  to  lose  jobs  while  permitting  rapid 
penetration  of  our  markets  and  at  the 
same  time  we  will  not  ask  for  any  simi- 
lar concessions  from  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

I  hear  much  about  free  trade,  com- 
petition, avoiding  retaliation:  "let  us 
not  do  anything  to  cause  disruptions 
in  foreign  trade"  opponents  say. 
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Well,  that  is  exactly  why  I  support 
the  domestic  content  bill,  because 
these  disruptions  have  already  oc- 
cuired.  becau.se  this  country's  failure 
to  treat  other  countries  goods  as  ours 
are  treated  overseas  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased unempolyment  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  one  brief 
example  from  my  experience.  Coal.  I 


am  ln)m  Wot  Virginia  We  an  a 
major  coal  producer.  Half  of  our  coal 
that  Is  produced  is  exported  oversea.s. 
We  met.  several  of  us,  recently  with 
White  House  officials.  I  asked  them, 
What  is  the  situation  with  coal  sales 
to  Japan'^' 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
results  are.  In  1981.  this  country  ex- 
ported 31  percent  of  all  the  coal  that 
Japan  bought.  What  is  it  this  year  in 
1983.  just  2  years  later?  Sixteen  per- 
cent. 

No  long-term  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  U.S.  coal  producers  by 
Japanese  companies.  But  they  have 
signed  those  long-term  contracts  with 
Australia,  who  is  coming  on  as  a  major 
coal  producer. 

Retaliation  you  .say.  I  point  out  that 
Australia  has  that  dreaded  domestic 
content  law.  as  do  31  others. 

Those  Members  concerned  about  ag- 
riculture, I  point  to  you  the  picture 
that  was  in  the  New  York  Times  the 
other  day.  Japanese  farmers  marching 
in  protest  saving  that  too  much  Amer- 
ican goods  have  already  penetrated 
their  market. 

In  several  meetings  with  administra- 
tion officials.  I  keep  hearing  that  ne- 
gotiations are  ongoing,  but  they  keep 
also  telling  us  how  frustrating  those 
negotiations  are  with  the  Japanese. 
And  they  say,  "Keep  the  pressure  on, 
keep  the  pressure  on,  keep  the  pres- 
sure on."  What  pressure? 

I  ask  that  we  have  fair  trade  besides 
free  trade. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.     OBERSTAR.     Mr.     Chairman, 
this  legislation  ought  to  be  .subtitled 
"The  Realism  in  Foreign  Trade  Act.' 
because  it  does  reflect  the  realism  of 
the   world   marketplace   where   other 
countries  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
to  dump  their  commodities  and  their 
unemployment    on    the    U.S.    market- 
place, under  conditions  in  which  they 
export   goods  produced  under  financ 
ing  and  under  protection  by  their  laws 
and  trade  practices  for  domestic  goods. 
They  produce  commodities  designed  to 
undercut    products    produced    in    the 
U.S.  marketplace  and  thereby  protect 
their  workers  against  unemployment, 
protect  them  against  a  real  fair  and 
open  competitive  market. 

This  legislation  really  represents  a 
shot  across  the  bow  of  those  countries 
with  no  reluctance  to  subsidize  or  oth- 
erwise protect  a  wide  range  of  their 
products. 

It  is  a  legislative  substitute  for 
tougher  trade  negotiations  by  our 
trade  representatives.  If  the  United 
States  had  taken  a  tougher  stand  in 
the  past  on  trade  negotiations,  wheth- 
er in  the  GATT  or  in  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, we  would  not  have  the  problem 
that  we  are  facing  in  many  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  in  which  we  are  un- 


dercut and  we  have  seen  jobs  lost  by 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act  of  1983  is  an 
important  departure  for  Congress, 
leaving  behind  an  era  of  benign  ne- 
glect of  basic  industries  and  blind  alle- 
giance to  so-called  free  trade  and 
moving  into  fair  trade  and  responsible 
domestic  industrial  policies. 

Domestic   content    is   not    a   slogan. 
Unemployment   in  the  domestic  auto 
industry    is   real:   From    1978   through 
1982.  employment  in  automobile  man- 
ufacturing     plummeted      from      over 
750,000   to   less  than   500.000.   At   the 
same  time,  domestic  auto  sales  fell  by 
nearlv   40   percent    and   imports   cap- 
tured    a     27-percent     share     of     our 
market.  We  hear  rosy  stories  of  recov- 
ery from  the  administration;  but  for 
many  auto  workers  and  steelworkers, 
recovery    has    not    yet    arrived.    We 
cannot    take    the    short-sighted    view 
that  this  recession  is  ending  so  H.R. 
1234  is  not  necessary.  We  need  domes- 
tic content  legislation  today  as  much 
as   we    did    when    the    97th    Congress 
pas.sed  H.R.  5133.  H.R.  1234  will  insure 
long-term    foreign    investment    in   the 
American  market,  new  money  creating 
new  jobs  in  auto  manufacturing  and 
related  indu.stries. 

Domestic  content  is  not  a  novelty. 
Forty  of  the  fiftv  countries  monitored 
by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative have  implemented  some  type 
of  performance  requirement  for  for- 
eign companies  wishing  to  do  business 

there.  ,         , 

These  are  not  only  underdeveloped 
countries-they  include  Australia. 
Austria,  Canada.  France.  Ireland. 
Norway,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

Domestic  content  is  workable.  H.R. 
1234  would  require  an  auto  manufac- 
turer selling  over   100.000  vehicles  in 
the  United  States  to  include  in  its  cars 
a  certain  level  of  American  made  con- 
tent,  to   be   phased   in   over  a   3-year 
period.  A  manufacturer  could  include 
parts  and  equipment  as  well  as  labor, 
utilities,  taxes,  insurance  and  advertis- 
ing  in   its  computation  of  U.S. -based 
content.  These  content  levels  do  not 
represent  an   impossible  task  for  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  Volkswagen  of 
America  already  exceeds  the  content 
level  which  H.R.   1234  would  require 
by    1986.    Volkswagen,    with    domestic 
sales  of  about  350.000  in  1982.  has  a 
domestic  content   of   40   percent,   well 
above  the  35.9  percent  which  would  be 
required  by  1986.  Volkswagen  invested 
$300  million  in  its  Westmoreland.  Pa., 
plant   which   currently  employs  3.000 
(its   2  500   hourly   workers  are   UAW) 
and    manufactures    100.000    cars    per 
year.  This  plant  has  been  hit  by  the 
recession  too-its  peak  production  was 
200  000  cars  a  year,  at  which  stage  the 
plant  employed  5.700  workers.  Volks- 
wagen is  planning  to  put  an  additional 
$200  million  in  this  plant  to  equip  it 
for  a  new  model.  Other  foreign  auto 


manufacturers  are  following  the 
Volkswagen  example:  Both  Honda  and 
Nissan  have  built  plants  in  America. 

We  have  heard  from  other  members, 
from  the  administration,  that  this  bill 
would  cause  disruptions  of  domestic 
supplies  of  imported  autos.  and  higher 
prices  for  all  cars,  and  even  layoffs. 
Yet.  the  examples  of  Volkswagen, 
Honda,  and  Nissan  show  that  invest- 
ment by  foreign  manufacturers  is  de- 
sirable and  advantageous  to  our  do- 
mestic economy.  We  have  not  seen 
grave  disruptions  in  the  work  force  as 
a  result  of  such  investment.  Instead 
we  have  seen  new  jobs  created,  and 
new  technologies  taught  to  our  work- 
ers. 

In  voting  for  domestic  content  legis- 
lation, we  are  signaling  our  foreign 
competitors  to  make  investments  in 
the  market  from  which  they  have 
profited  heavily.  We  are  not  closing 
our  borders  to  foreign  trade:  we  are 
encouraging  new  investment  and  em- 
phasizing our  commitment  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  auto  industry. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 
Particularly  two  points  he  made.  In 
my  comments  I  had  pointed  out  there 
were  six  major  independent  studies 
made  of  this  legislation,  all  of  which 
showed  that  jobs  would  be  lost,  that 
there  would  be  a  net  loss  of  jobs  if  this 
legi-slation  were  enacted. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  tried  to  taint  two  of  those 
studies,  one  done  by  Harbridge.  the 
other  done  by  the  Wharton  Economet- 
ric Forecasting  Group,  pointing  out 
that  these  were  commissioned  by  Jap- 
anese interests. 

Well,  even  if  they  were,  there  are 
still  at  least  four  other  studies.  First, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  who 
is  not  hired  by  the  Japanese:  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  not   hired  by  the 
Japanese:  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers   presumably   not   hired  by   the 
Japanese;    and    the    Department    of 
Commerce.  And  even  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is  smart 
enough  to  use  the  word    "visceral  free 
trader."    I    can    assure    the    Members 
that  anvbody  who  is  smart  enough  to 
use  that  term  is  also  smart  enough  to 
know    that    the    U.S.    Department    of 
Commerce  is  not  a  visceral  free  trader. 
All    these    studies    concluded    there 
would  be  a  net  loss  of  jobs. 

Another  point  that  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  that  30 
other  nations  have  domestic  content 
legislation  and  we  ought  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon,  in  essence. 
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N<  iiily  all  of  those  30  other  nations  livelihoods  of  thousPMHs  m  other  greatest  economic  impact  on  a  per  ton 
are  less  developed  countries.  And  what  Americans.  basis  of  any  imported  commodity, 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this  legisla-  In  my  judgment,  it  sei'  >  no  useful  Mr.  Chairman,  this  positive  sales  ac- 
tion is  to  join  the  bandwagon  of  trade  purpose  to  create  jobs  in  in-  domestic  tivity  has  led  the  Congressional 
protectionism  as  practiced  by  such  automobile  indust-v  'iv  niultaneous-  Budget  Office  to  recently  stale  that: 
competitors  as  the  Philippines.  Peru,  ly  destroying  jobs  '■.''  other  sectors  of  The  potential  lui  benefits  to  the  industry 
Morocco.  Uruguay,  Yogoslavia.  and  our  economy.  given  current  conditions  are  smaller  than 
about  24  others.  It  is  not  exactly  the  As  a  representative  of  our  Nation's  when  H.R.  5133  was  considered,  while  the 
league  in  which  we  are  competing.  third   largest   port,   I   find  this  legisla-  potential  costs  to  the  economy  as  a  whole 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  tion    totally    unacceptable    because    it  remain  undiminished, 
legislation    are    not    opposed    to    fair  places  in  jeopardy  the  jobs  of  nearly        CBO  concludes  that: 
trade.     In    fact,    we    have    vigorously  36.000   Americans   who   make   a   living        Even  in  the  absence  of  retaliatory  actions, 
fought  for  changes  in  our  trade  laws  from  our  port  system.  the  bills  net  long  term  results  would  be  neg- 
that  will  insure  a  fair  and  level  playing  In  my  own  city  of  Houston,  it   has  alive  since  gains  for  the  U.S.  automotive  in- 
field for  international  commerce.  been    estimated    that    this    legislation  f^^try  would  be  more  than  outweighed  by 

The  reciprocity  legislation,  which  may  cost  the  jobs  of  nearly  1.600  hard-  '°^^^  '"  °"^"  ^^'^'°'^  "^  '^^  ecomony. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  working  Americans  who  pay  their  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point.  I  would 
Frenzel)  and  I  and  several  others  have  taxes,  who  believe  in  the  free  enter-  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  I 
cosponsored,  has  already  passed  the  prise  system  and  who  now  find  they  received  earlier  this  year  from  Mr. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is  may  lose  their  job.  through  no  fault  of  Robert  C.  Meyer,  the  director  of  plan- 
presently  languishing  in  the  Com-  their  own.  because  of  the  misguided  "'ne  and  development  for  Gulf  States 
merce  Committee,  where,  as  the  gen-  actions  of  their  Government.  Toyota,  Inc..  in  Houston.  Tex. 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  price  of  I"  ^his  letter.  Mr.  Meyer  quantifies 
appropriately  said,  it  is  being  sat  on.  this  legislation  is  simply  too  high.  The  and  substantiates  the  amount  of  do- 

And    I    think    that    legislation    is    a  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease  and  I  mestic    content     which     Gulf    States 

much  better  answer  that  will  allow  us  urge   my   colleagues   in    the   name   of  Toyota     places     in     its     automobiles 

to  insure  fair  trade,  a  fair  ability  to  fairness  and  equity  for  all  Americans,  before  their  distribution  to  dealerships 

compete     in     international     markets  not  just   auto  workers,  to  reject   this  throughout  Houston  and  other  parts 

without  forcing  us  to  unilaterally  vio-  misguided  and  ill-advised  bill.  of  southwestern  United  States, 

late  international  trading  agreements.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  that  I        Since  I  do  not   believe  Gulf  States 

There  are  better  alternatives.  Those  believe  the  timing  of  consideration  of  Toyota  is  unique.  I  believe  this  data  is 

alternatives   are   waiting   to   be   acted  this  bill  is  particularly  bad.  Not  only  is  extremely  important  because  it  clearly 

upon  by  this  House,  as  soon  as  the  ap-  the   Reagan   administration   currently  demonstrates  the  millions  of  dollars  in 

propriate    committees    release    them,  involved  in  delicate  negotiations  with  domestic  content  which  is  being  u.sed 

And  I  think  that  is  the  way  to  go.  But  the  Japanese  on   a  number  of   trade  on  a  daily  basis  in  cars  that  cro.ss  our 

this      particular      legislation,      which  matters   but   the  economic   health   of  docks  every  day. 

indeed  will  lose  jobs  in  a  net  way.  is  the   domestic   auto   industry   has   im-        I"  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 

not  the  legislation  to  deal  with  unfair  proved  dramatically  since  we  last  de-  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  you  want 

trade  practices  against  this  industry  or  bated  this  legislation.  to  save  over  66.000  jobs,  if  you  want  to 

any  other  industry.  For  example,  sales  of  American  cars  save  our  consumers  $4.8  billion,  if  you 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  are  up  over  18  percent  from  1982  with  *ant  to  uphold  our  treaty  obligations 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  total  car  .sales  expected  to  be  about  9.3  and  if  you  want  to  avoid  massive  inter- 
Texas  (Mr.  Fields),  million  units  as  compared  with  8  mil-  national   retaliation   from  our  trading 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  lion  units  in  1982.  partners,  then  I  strongly  urge  you  to 

express    my    strongest    opposition    to  As  a  result.  General  Motors  has  re-  Join  with  me  in  voting  '  no  "  on  H.R. 

this  misguided,  ill-conceived  and  dan-  called  65.000  laid  off  workers  in  1983.  1234. 

gerous  piece  of  legislation.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  recalled  4.000        The  letter  follows: 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  unemployed    workers.    And    Chrysler                        Gulk  States  Toyota.  Inc.. 

H.R.  1234  should  be  defeated.  It  will  Corp.  has  rehired  15,000  laid  off  work-                       ,    Houston.  Tex..  May  24.  1983. 

cost   thousands  of   American   jobs.    It  ers  .so  far  this  year.  "°"\^*'^'*  ^'fb,"^'         ,  , 

.,,..„             ,      .                    .  .»      ^v                                    .        .              J  f-'S.  House  of  RFpresentatives. 

violates    the    General    Agreement    on  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  consider  Washington  D  C 

Trade  and  Tariffs  and  every  interna-  this  legislation  with  a  myopic  view  nor        dear  Congressman  Fields:  It  was  certain- 

tional    trade    agreement    this   country  should  we  proceed  without  considering  ly  a  pleasure  meeting  you  last  Friday  during 

has  signed.   It  sets  an  extremely   bad  the  consequences  of  our  actions.   De-  your  visit  to  our  Port  facility 

and     dangerous     precedent     for     the  spite   the  proponents  assertions,   this        Mr  Pyle  has  asked  me  to  forward  to  your 

future    by    encouraging    other    strug-  bill  will  not  create  jobs.   In   fact,  ac-  attention  some  additional  stati.stics  regard- 

gling    industries    to    seek    legislative  cording  to  the  Congressional   Budget  '"•*   '*5°'"  ™^'*  ^^'^  .'°'t^'  dollars  of  U.S. 

relief.  And^  it  is  counterproductive  to  Office,   for  every  one  job  created  by  ^"7^^^^^ TZ^  ^?^  o°f 

the  very  industry  It  seeks  to  assist.  this    legislation,    two    Americans    will  Houston. 

It    is    no   coincidence    that    General  lose  theirs. 

Motors.   Ford,  and  Chrysler   have  all  To  be  more  specific,  this  bill  is  ex-  Port  labor  cost/vehicle $80.55 

expressed    their   strong   opposition    to  pected  to  cause  the  loss  of  4.690  jobs  Total  labor  cost 

this  legislation.  They,  unlike  the  pro-  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  3.318  jobs  at         1982  actual  (million) S4.40 

ponents  of  this  bill,  recognize  that  in  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles.  3,101  jobs  at        1983  projected  (million) $5.25 

order  to  be  competitive  in  the  future  the  Port  of  Jacksonville.  2.583  jobs  at  U.S.  source?!  port  installed  options/ 

they  must  have  the  flexibility  to  pur-  the  Port  of  Long  Beach.  2,334  jobs  at        vehicle $357 

chase  parts  and  components  from  the  the  Port  of  New   York.   2,289  jobs  at  Total  U.S.  sourced  accessories  (mil- 
cheapest  source  of  supply,  the  Port  of  Portland.  1.960  jobs  at  the        lion) $23.2 

While  every  Member  of  this  body  is  Port  of  Seattle,  and  1.337  jobs  at  the  Truck  bed  cost/truck  (manufactured 

sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  our  Na-  Port  of  Tacoma.  Wash.                                     •"  California) $265 

tions  unemployed  auto  workers.  I  be-  The.se  figures  are  based  on  the  esti-  Total  truck  bed  co.st  (million) $3 

lieve   we   need   to   create   employment  mate  that  this  bill  will  result  in  the  re-  Labor/ 1 ruck  bt-d  installed $25 

opportunities  for  these  workers  with-  duction    of    1    million    automobile    im-                                                                   =^= 

out   adversely   affecting    the    lives   or  ports  which  historically  have  had  the  Full  time  port  employees 223 
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Part  time  port  emp'cyees.... 
Total  port  employees. 
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I  hope  the  above  information  proves  '.elp- 
ful:  if  you  should  require  additional  infor- 
mation, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Regards 

Robert  C.  Meyer. 
Director  of  Planning  and  Dei>elopment. 

D  1420 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  yield  back  all  but  5 
minutes  of  my  time,  which  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger)  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Honker)  when 
he  arrives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  had  17 
minutes  remaining.  He  yields  all  of 
that  back  but  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 
who  had  9  minutes  remaining. 

So  that  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  bill  today,  a  basic  question 
is  at  stake.  The  question  is  not  simply 
one  of  putting  Michigan's  people  back 
to  work,  or  putting  auto  workers  and 
suppliers  all  over  this  country  back  to 
work.  The  question  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  call  the  shots  in  the  world 
market,  or  are  we  going  to  let  other 
nations  call  the  shots  for  us? 

It  just  amazes  me.  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  people  here  have  forgotten 
who  the  home  team  is.  We  have 
people  in  this  House  who  are  willing  to 
vote  billions  of  military  dollars  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  in  Grenada  and  Leb- 
anon and  all  over  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  .spend  1  dime  pro- 
tecting our  interests  in  Dearborn  or 
St.  Louis  or  Pontiac  or  Detroit.  We 
have  people  here  who  are  willing  to 
ask  this  House  time  and  time  again  to 
help  American  agriculture.  We  just 
heard  a  lot  about  American  agricul- 
ture. But  we  have  got  these  same 
people  who  turn  right  around  and  will 
not  spend  1  minute  of  effort  trying  to 
save  the  American  auto  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  find 
out  who  the  home  team  is. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  competi- 
tion here  on  the  House  floor.  Well,  our 
own  Lee  lacocca.  the  chairman  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp..  has  been  very  elo- 
quent when  he  states  that  you  can  get 
rid  of  all  stock  dividends  and  all  prof- 
its, you  can  have  every  auto  executive 
working  for  $1  a  year,  and  you  can 
have  all  of  the  auto  workers  taking 
half  their  wages.  But  you  cannot  com- 


pete against  an  S800  to  S2,000  subsidy 
that  every  Japane.se  automobile  has 
when  it  hits  these  .shores.  You  cannot 
compete  against  a  subsidy. 

I  sat  just  a  few  weeks  ago  across  the 
table  from  a  Minister  or  one  of  the  of- 
ficials with  MITI,  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  in 
Japan,  and  he  admitted  that  they 
have  a  subsidy  of  their  automobiles 
coming  into  this  country.  How  are  we 
going  to  compete  with  that?  That  is 
not  free  trade.  That  is  not  fair  trade. 
That  is  making  us  suckers,  and  we 
ought  to  find  out  who  the  home  team 
is.  and  we  ought  to  be  as  tough  for  our 
own  interests  at  home  as  we  are 
abroad. 

Right  now.  27  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobiles in  our  domestic  market  are 
imports.  It  is  estimated  that  close  to 
half  of  the  small  cars  in  our  domestic 
market  are  made  by  the  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  are  making  a  killing  selling 
cars  in  this  country:  they  have  kept 
the  yen  artificially  low.  they  have 
given  tax  refunds  to  auto  makers  who 
export  to  the  United  States.  They  are. 
in  effect,  subsidizing  their  auto  indus- 
try's invasion  of  our  market  at  be- 
tween $800  and  $2,000  per  car. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  are 
making  the  rules  in  the  world  auto 
market,  not  us.  Under  their  .set  of 
rules,  our  auto  manufacturers  and 
workers  arc  the  losers.  And  our  tax- 
payers have  been  the  losers  as  well.  In 
Michigan  they  have  shouldered  heav- 
ier property  taxes  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  supplier  indu.stries  in  the 
community.  And  all  over  the  country, 
the  taxpayers  have  had  to  help  pay 
for  the  unemployment  compensation 
for  tho.se  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
our  auto  industry. 

At  the  height  of  the  recession. 
270,000  auloworkers  were  out  of  work. 
But  even  now.  as  the  administration 
holds  up  all  those  statistics  and  per- 
centage points  as  signs  of  recovery. 
180.000  people  who  once  worked  in  the 
auto  industry  are  still  out  of  a  job. 

These  people  are  out  of  jobs  because 
our  country  is  refusing  to  take  a  stand 
in  favor  of  American  jobs  and  Ameri- 
can people  and  American  production. 
We  should  not  have  to  sit  back  while 
Japan  places  taxes  and  fees  and  rules 
on  every  car  of  ours  they  import:  and 
while  Japan  floods  our  market  with 
Toyotas  and  Hondas.  We  should  take 
the  driver's  seat,  and  tell  them  one 
thing:  You  want  to  sell  your  product 
in  America,  you  produce  part  of  it  in 
America.  You  employ  our  workers. 
You  help  our  economy,  for  a  change. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  domestic  con- 
tent: 193,000  direct  jobs  for  Americans: 
450.000  jobs  for  American  auto  parts 
suppliers.  These  jobs  can  have  a  multi- 
plier effect— producing  more  jobs  for 
Americans  in  the  steel  industry  and 
the  rubber  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries hurt  by  recession.  Let  us  not 
hang    back    while    others    make    the 


rules.  Our  auto  industry  has  the  tech- 
nology and  our  autoworkers  have  the 
willingness  to  make  us  No.  1  in  the 
world.  Let  us  not  allow  unfair  trade 
practices  to  thwart  our  comeback  in 
the  world  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr).  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  issues  and  facts  have  come  up 
time  after  time,  and  the  question  I  ask 
is:  Can  the  gentleman  point  to  some 
section  of  this  bill  that  would  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  he  is  talking 
about?  This  bill  does  not  provide  the 
appropriate  procedures  or  mechanisms 
that  would  address  the  problems  he 
acknowledged. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  sit  down 
and  deal  with  legislation  which  will 
remedy  the  problems  he  mentioned, 
he  can  be  assured  of  my  willingness  to 
discuss  such  legislation  with  him. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  could  favor  other 
formulas  that  might,  in  my  view,  be 
better.  This  is  the  only  train  that  is 
leaving  the  station.  And.  as  has  been 
said  here,  we  need  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Japanese  as  our  trade  negotia- 
tors go  into  negotiations  with  them  on 
their  own  voluntary  import  quotas. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  message  to 
send  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
statement  to  make. 

It  was  said  just  a  few  moments  ago 
that  GM.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  are 
against  domestic  content.  Well.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  true.  But  if  you  anal.vze 
the  statements  of  the  leadership  of 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  they  are  certainly 
in  favor  of  this  Congress  doing  some- 
thing for  this  American  auto  industry 
if  this  is  not  the  bill. 

And  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  some- 
thing about  General  Motors,  my  good 
friend  in  Pontiac  and  Lansing,  Mich. 
While  they  do  not  want  us  to  pass  do- 
mestic content,  they  are  about  to 
begin  to  practice  it  because  they  have 
gone  into  a  domestic  content  agree- 
ment with  Toyota  to  build  50-percent 
content  in  Freemont.  Calif.  So  they 
are  believing  in  it  in  practice  if  they 
are  not  supporting  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  sit  down  with  me  and  others 

who  have  voiced  opposition  to  this  bill 

and  talk  about  a  reciprocity  type  legis- 
lation, I  will  be  glad  to  work  with  the 

gentleman. 
Mr.  CARR.   I  will  be  glad  to  work 

with  the  gentleman  on  that. 
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Mr  HH(  )VHILL.  This  is  the  wrong 
ansA»  r  !.    '  In  problem. 

Mr  (  AHH  Well,  this  is  the  vehicle 
we  :  !•  'odiiy,  I  would  tell  my  dear 
fri-  :.  i  u.vi  I  uill  be  Rlad  to  work  with 
hini  nil  lit  t-.r-, 

Mr  BROYHiLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  the  largest  employer  in  my 
district  is  the  Geneva  Works  of  United 
States  Steel,  the  largest  steel  plant 
west  of  Gary.  Ind.  This  plant  has  had 
2.000  people  unemployed  in  the  past 
because  of  the  weakness  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  while  I 
believe  in  fair  trade,  I  believe  in  free 
trade,  as  well.  Japan  has  not  played 
fair  in  this  area.  They  expect  unfet- 
tered access  to  our  markets,  but  they 
subject  our  automobiles  to  disman- 
tling and  rebuilding,  adding  up  to 
$7,000  in  extra  costs  per  car.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  also  subsidizes  its  in- 
dustry unfairly,  as  the  last  speaker 
just  indicated. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  H.R.  1234 
is  the  wrong  way  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. It  violates  our  GATT  agreements. 
Also,  passage  of  H.R.  1234  will  invite 
similar  legislation  for  every  other  in- 
dustry—the steel  industry,  the  coal  in- 
dustry, any  other  industry  that  wants 
to  have  protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition will  come  with  the  same  kind 
of  legislation. 

A  much  better  way  would  be  to  ne- 
gotiate fair  agreements  such  as  those 
negotiated  with  European  steel  recent- 
ly, to  reduce  their  exports  of  steel  to 
this  country.  I  fully  support  reciproci- 
ty types  of  agreements,  and  I  would 
support  continued  efforts  in  that  di 
rection.  as  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill).  just  men- 
tioned. 

Finally 
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tempts  to  protect  a  small  segment  of 
the  U.S.  economy  at  the  expense  of 
others. 
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1234  would  precipitate 
a  situation  where  we  have  retaliation 
in  all  of  our  exports,  particularly  in 
high  technology  and  agriculture.  It 
would  cost  about  65,000  jobs  overall. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  propo- 
nents, H.R.  1234  will  not  accomplish 
its  stated  objectives.  It  will  not  result 
in: 

The  restoration  or  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  the  auto  and  auto-related  in- 
dustry; 

The  recovery  of  an  ailing  auto  indus- 
try—a recovery  I  might  add  that  has 
already  begun  without  the  aid  of  the 
supposed  benefits  of  H.R.  1234; 

The  eradication  of  the  economic 
conditions  which  were  the  contribut- 
ing factors  to  the  auto  industry's 
recent  troubles;  and 


The  creation  of  an  economic  envi- 
ronment that  insures  a  continued  re- 
covery and  a  prolonged  period  of  prof- 
itability for  the  domestic  auto  indus- 
try and  its  employees. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  my  col- 
leagues, I  must  point  out  the  detri- 
mental effects  such  legislation  will 
have  on  the  auto  industry  and  the 
American  economy  in  general.  Protec- 
tionalist  legislation  such  as  H.R.  1234 
and  its  predecessor,  H.R.  5133,  will 
result  in: 

The  reduction  of  foreign  competi- 
tion which  in  turn  reduces  the  Ameri- 
can producers'  incentive  to  produce 
technologically  competent  cars  at  com- 
petitive prices; 

The  elimination  of  over  177.000  jobs 
in  industries  that  will  suffer  from  the 
retaliatory  measures  our  trading  part- 
ners adversely  affected  by  H.R.  1234 
will  assuredly  take; 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  a  new  car 
by  at  least  10  percent; 

The  limitation  on  the  selection  of 
cars  available  to  consumers; 

The  repudiation  of  our  international 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
and  other  agreements; 

The  jeopardization  of  foreign  auto 
manufacturers"  existing  and  future  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States; 

An  increase  in  the  Federal  regula- 
tory burden;  and 

The  creation  of  needless  antago- 
nisms between  our  trading  partners 
that  will  jeopardize  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations with  our  trading  partners  as 
well  as  any  concessions  that  they  have 
already  made. 

Please  understand  that  I  have  noted 
only  a  few  of  the  most  negative  effects 
of  this  legislation.  If  time  permitted.  I 
would  cite  many  more. 

After  comparing  the  negative  effects 
of  this  legislation  against  the  alleged 
benefits,  the  citation  of  H.R.  1234  as 
the  panacea  for  all  that  ails  the  auto 
industry  borders  on  the  absurd.  My 
colleagues  and  I  who  oppose  H.R. 
1234,  do  so  while  recognizing  the  need 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  fair 
trade  policy.  We  believe  that  protec- 
tionalist  legislation  has  the  potential 
for  benefiting  .so  few  at  the  expense  of 
so  many  has  no  place  in  the  trade 
policy  that  we  contemplate. 

We  believe  that  a  strategy  must  be 
developed  which  employs  a  pragmatic 
and  realistic  approach  and  attains  the 
objectives  of  domestic  economic  em- 
ployment and  economic  growth  in  an 
increasingly  integrated  world  econo- 
my. However,  we  firmly  believe  that 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  1234  repre- 
sents an  ill  advised  and  misguided  at- 
tempt to  achieve  these  goals.  Rather 
than  integrate  the  United  Stales  into 
the  world  economy,  H.R.  1234  will 
have  the  opposite  effect.  We  must  not 
advocate  a  trade  policy  premised  upon 
legislation  that  triggers  trade  wars 
with    our    trading    partners    and    at- 
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For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  in 
spite  of  my  interest  in  my  own  district, 
and  in  the  steel  industry,  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  need  to  defeat  H.R. 
1234  and  then  work  diligently  to  find  a 
reciprocity  method  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mi  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views  and  my 
concerns  about  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  committee. 

I  think  the  bill  is  completely  under- 
standable when  one  recognizes  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  areas  that  are 
directly  affected  by  imports  is  now  re- 
sulting in  lo.ss  of  jobs,  the  closure  of 
plants,  the  loss  of  the  tax  base.  These 
are  understandable  economic  and  po- 
litical concerns  and  I  can  see  why  the 
issues  would,  rightfully  so,  be  raised 
here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  also  understand  that  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  who  are  anxious 
to  export  their  commodities  or  their 
products  to  countries  that  are  experi- 
encing a  number  of  trade  barriers  and 
nontariff  barriers  are  concerned  and 
see  this  as  a  double  standard.  The  fact 
is,  if  we  are  going  to  enjoy  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  other  countries, 
then  we,  of  course,  ought  to  allow 
them  to  have  free  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. 

So  there  definitely  is  a  message  to 
send,  and  make  no  mi.stake  about  it. 
that  message  is  being  sent  to  Japan: 

If  you  arc  going  to  have  free  and  open 
access  lo  our  markets,  we  ought  to  have 
similar  treatment  when  we  are  trying  to 
compete  in  your  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  an  area  of 
this  country  that  is  heavily  involved  in 
international  trade.  We  have  Boeing 
Co..  with  63  percent  of  its  aircraft 
sales  now  going  into  international 
markets.  The  wood  products  industry 
that  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  do- 
mestic housing  industry  is  becoming 
more  heavily  dependent  on  exports. 
Eighty-five  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
wheat  that  is  produced  in  eastern 
Washington  is  now  destined  for  export 
markets. 

Many  of  the  fruit-producing  areas  of 
the  State  of  Washington  are  now 
making  their  way  into  international 
markets.  High  technology,  which  now 
has  new  prominence  and  growth  in  tht 
State  of  Washington,  is  competing  ef- 
fectively in  international  markets. 

The  fact  is  that  our  domestic  econo- 
my is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  our 


growth  needs  in  the  future.  If  we  are 
^'oms  to  have  (conomic  growth  ana 
prosperity,  we  have  to  enhance  our 
export  position  in  the  world  market- 
place. We  are  also  in  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive world  economy  with  Japan 
and  other  countries  challenging  Amer- 
ica's preeminence. 

When  we  are  stuck  with  a  proposi- 
tion like  that,  we  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  We  can  either  be  more  com- 
petitive, remove  the  impediments  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  our  exporters  to  find 
the  incentives  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  compete  more  effec 
tivcly,  or  we  can  resort  to  protection 
ism,  erecting  trade  barriers,  keeping 
those  products  and  tho.se  commodities 
out  of  our  markets. 

That  .seems  to  be  the  simple  and 
clear  choice  that  is  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  this  Congress. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlio  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that,  with  respect 
to  the  Boeing  contract  with  Japan. 
that  Japan  insisted  on  having  15  per- 
cent of  that  contract  constructed  in 
Japan,  and  increasingly  they  are  doing 
that.  On  a  recent  contract  they  re- 
quired 40  percent. 

So  it  is  not  at  all  a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement. We  are  saying  we  are  not 
to  have  domestic  content,  yet  the  Jap- 
anese are  insisting  on  that  and  the 
Government  is  financing  half  of  tho.se 
purchases. 

Mr.  BONKER.  First  of  all,  Boeing 
was  not  an  involuntary  partner  to  that 
negotiated  contract.  They  entered  into 
it  voluntarily  for  obvious  competitive 
and  marketing  considerations.  Boeing 
has  recently  sold  Japan  a  number  of 
new  aircraft  and  I  think  regardless  of 
how  these  contracts  are  negotiated 
and  consummated,  they  are  done  in 
the  marketplace  and  not  as  a  result  of 
legislative  or  governmental  action. 

The  United  Stales  u.sed  to  have  18 
percent  of  the  marketplace  worldwide. 
That  was  in  1960.  Today  we  have  less 
than  12  percent  of  the  marketplace, 
and  it  is  declining  all  the  time.  If  we 
are  to  compare  or  measure  our  export 
performance  against  GNP,  the  United 
Slates  is  now  exporting  only  8  percent 
of  our  GNP  compared  to  Japans  13 
percent  and  West  .Germany's  23  per- 
cent. 

We  are  now  part  of  this  internation- 
al economic  community  and  we  have 
lo  export  more  lo  reclaim  our  position. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  the 
Congress  today  is  jobs.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility during  this  time  of  desper- 
alelv  high  unemployment  lo  actively 
and  vigorously  seek  to  create  and 
maintain  jobs  for  our  people.  I  believe 
thai  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  do- 


mestic auto  rontt  lit  bill  is  offered.  It  is 
also  in  this  spirit,  however,  that  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  this  legislation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  depend 
on  international  trade.  From  loggers 
and  longshoremen  to  truckers  and 
technicians,  the  working  men  and 
women  of  my  State  rely  on  exports 
and  imports  for  their  livelihood.  H.R. 
1234  could  well  put  these  workers  at 
risk  because  it  will  reduce  trade  in 
automobiles  and  related  products,  and 
could  well  threaten  the  volume  of 
trade  in  almost  every  other  sector  as 

well. 

The  lumber  and  wood  products  in- 
dustry in  Washington  provides  a  good 
example  of  what  is  at  slake.  Over 
10,000  jobs  in  Washington  State  are 
directly  related  to  the  export  of 
lumber  and  related  wood  and  paper 
products.  About  25  percent  of  all  ship- 
ments in  this  sector  are  exported,  and 
the  largest  single  foreign  buyer  by  far 
is  Japan.  In  1982.  U.S.  wood  exports  to 
Japan  totaled  close  lo  $1.3  billion. 

Although  this  relationship  is  a  prof- 
itable one  for  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry in  my  State,  there  are  still  sig- 
nificant tariff  barriers  in  Japan  that 
restrict  growth  in  wood  exports.  Such 
growth  is  essential  lo  the  economic 
health  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Japa- 
nese tariffs  are  most  severe  for  fin- 
ished wood  products,  such  as  plywood, 
veneer,  and  parlicleboard.  If  the 
lumber  mills  in  Washington  Slate  are 
to  survive,  lhe.se  barriers  must  be  sig- 
nifianlly  reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

The  lumber  industry  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  have  been  ac- 
tively pre.s,sing  our  ca.se  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
1234  would  make  successful  comple- 
tion of  negotiations  on  this  issue  all 
but  impossible.  Failure  of  these  nego- 
tiations would  be  devastating  lo  the 
wood  products  industry  in  the  North- 
west, and  would  threaten  thousands  of 

iobs. 

Lumber  is  only  one  example.  There 
are  many  others  in  my  State  and  far 
more  around  the  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible lo  estimate  the  number  of  jobs 
that  will  be  placed  at  risk  by  domestic 
auto  content,  but  the  figure  is  certain- 
ly in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  auto 
industry  and  auto  workers  need  help. 
This  a.ssistance,  however,  should  not 
be  paid  for  with  the  jobs  of  other 
American  workers.  If  this  Congress  is 
committed  to  maintaining  a  strong 
auto  industry  in  the  United  Slates, 
then  we  should  explore  positive  ap- 
proaches to  strengthening  the  indus- 
try by  spurring  productive  investments 
arid  restoring  international  competi- 
tiveness. H.R.  1234,  unfortunately,  will 
do  neither. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  domes- 
tic auto  content  is  simply  an  open 
ended  commitment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment lo  the  perpetual  protection  of 


the  auto  industry.  With  it,  we  would 
remove  the  incentives  for  the  industry 
to  revive  itself  and  become  competitive 
again.  This  is  no  favor  lo  the  aulo  in- 
dustry or  its  employees.  It  certainly 
provides  no  effective  answer  to  the 
broader  problems  of  America's  basic 
industries. 

I  would  like,  for  a  moment,  lo  ad- 
dress my  Democratic  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  only  too 
well  that  this  vote  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult one  for  many  of  you.  as  it  is  for 
me.  But  if  w^e  in  the  Democratic  Parly 
are  indeed  committed  to  a  forward 
looking  and  fair  economic  policy,  then 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  defeat  this 
bill.  H.R.  1234  is  not  a  positive  plan  lo 
restore  the  competitiveness  of  the 
American  automobile  indu-stry.  It  is  a 
capitulation  lo  the  discredited  policy 
of  protectionism.  This  is  not  the 
legacy  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
should  not  become  our  rallying  cry 
today.  Rather  than  endorse  domestic 
content.  Democrats  should  unite 
behind  the  innovative  proposals  for 
the  development  of  a  rational  and  co- 
herent industrial  strategy.  These  are 
con.structive  approaches  to  the  real 
problems  of  economic  adjustment  and 
they  present  a  positive  alternative  lo 
open  ended  protectionism. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  1234  unfairly 
places  thousands  of  innocent  and  pro- 
ductive workers  at  risk  in  an  effort  to 
protect  a  single  industry  that  is  in 
trouble.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
committed  itself  to  jobs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. If  our  only  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  widespread  and  long-term  un- 
employment is  to  provide  jobs  with 
one  hand  while  taking  them  away  with 
the  other,  then  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  purpose.  Moreover,  we  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country. 

H.R.  1234  harkens  back  lo  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past.  The  Democratic 
Party  and  this  Congress  must  set  itself 
clearly  on  a  new  course  that  will  lead 
our  country  into  the  future  and  rees- 
tablish America's  position  as  the 
world's  most  prosperous  and  produc- 
tive society. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  H.R.  1234. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Chandler). 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  been  very  elo- 
quent in  his  reasons  for  opposing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion now  before  us. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I.  too,  am  con- 
cerned by  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  American  auto  workers.  I, 
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too.  am  eager  to  see  these  men  and 
women  put  back  to  work.  But  is  it 
right  that  we  should  pass  legislation 
which,  while  it  may  benefit  the  auto 
workers  in  the  short  term,  would,  in 
the  final  analysis,  be  detrimental  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole?  After  all.  the 
auto  industry  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  The  auto  manufacturers 
cannot  prosper,  if  other  sectors  of  in- 
dustry are  dragged  down  by  the  proc- 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  com- 
mendable. The  approach,  however,  is 
all  wrong. 

During  the  August  recess.  I  traveled 
with  Mr.  BoNKEH  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  from  Washington  State  to 
Japan,  where  trade  was  a  No.  1  topic. 
To  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Minis- 
ters of  Trade  and  Finance,  and  to 
Members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  again 
and  again  we  pleaded  our  case.  Treat 
our  exporters  fairly,  we  said,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  the  same  for  you. 
And.  in  recent  years,  with  the  help  of 
the  GATT  and  other  forums,  we  have 
seen  steady  improvement  in  Japanese 
policy,  making  the  access  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  those  markets  better  than 
ever  before.  This  has  been  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  for  the  timber,  aero- 
space, and  agriculture  industries,  who 
have  also  suffered  terribly  under  the 
effects  of  the  recent  recession. 

Now.  the  legislation  before  us 
threatens  to  make  a  mockery  of  those 
very  conversations  that  we  had  when 
we  visited  Japan  just  a  month  ago. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
passage  of  the  domestic  content  bill 
would  invite  retaliation  from  our  trad- 
ing partners  abroad.  Indeed,  who 
could  blame  them*  But  beyond  that.  I 
am  also  quite  sure  that  the  growth  of 
protectionism  can  only  hurt  our  econ- 
omy over  the  long  haul.  An  increase  in 
employment  for  the  auto  industry  will 
be  a  bitter  victory,  if  it  means  unem 
ploymenl  for  Washington  State  work- 
ers who  harvest  our  forests,  work  in 
our  sawmills,  build  our  airplanes, 
produce  electronic  equipment,  produce 
our  beef,  our  fruit,  and  our  grain. 
What  we  need  now  are  not  narrow, 
short-lived,  discriminatory  remedies, 
but  comprehensive,  productive,  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  economic  chal 
lenges  we  face,  and  we  might  start  by 
reducing  the  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  legislation,  so  that  we  may  then 
begin  working  together  to  find  a  last- 
ing way  to  get  American  workers  back 
on  the  job. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair 
man.    I   say    to   the    Members   of    the 
Committee  that  I   have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  this  debate,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  same  shibboleths 


and,  if  you  will,  somethuig  iioi  vwn  as 
dignified  as  red  herrings,  but  pink  her- 
rings are  being  dragged  acro.ss  the 
stage  time  after  time.  I  keep  hearing 
this  term  "fair  trade."  as  if  it  were 
some  kind  of  patriotic  cry  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

I  was  impressed  by  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  said 
about  the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
Members  in  this  House  who  do  not 
.seem  to  understand  who  is  on  our  side 
and  which  team  we  are  on. 

We  are  looking  at  arguments  coming 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  about  the 
possibility  of  losses  of  some  jobs  by 
those  who  handle  imported  goods 
coming  into  our  ports.  One  would  get 
the  impression  that  the  only  v^ay 
people  working  in  the  ports  can  make 
a  living  is  by  handling  imports,  not  by 
handling  exports.  I  submit  that  a  ste- 
vedore does  not  care  whether  he  is 
loading  a  ship  or  unloading  a  ship  as 
long  as  he  is  working.  It  is  better  that 
he  would  be  loading  one  instead  of  un- 
loading one. 

Here  we  have  a  country  that  we 
were  at  war  with  just  a  few  years  ago 
and  that  has  now  been  very  well  re- 
built and  modernized  and  brought  into 
the  industrial  West  as  a  competitor, 
not  a  trading  partner,  but  a  trading 
competitor,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  a 
very  successful  competitor,  largely 
with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er and  largely  maintained  free  of  any 
great  burden  on  its  economy  to  main- 
tain a  defense  because  we  take  care  of 
that  for  them.  And  we  have  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  entire  trade 
deficit  that  we  suffer  in  the  world  is 
with  this  one  little  country  with  less 
than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  1982 
was  $20  billion.  That  means  in  simple 
terms  that  there  were  20  billion  more 
American  trade  dollars  going  to  Japan 
than  were  coming  back  in  the  other  di- 
rection, and  of  that  $20  billion  imbal- 
ance, $13  billion  was  in  one  product, 
automotive  products.  One  product  rep- 
resents roughly  one-third  of  the  entire 
world  balance  of  trade  deficit  and  that 
takes  into  account  what  the  Arabs 
have  done  to  us  with  oil  prices  at  the 
same  time. 

That  point  seems  to  get  lost  in  the 
discussion.  How  long  can  "Uncle 
Sugar"  be  -Uncle  Sucker"  and  contin- 
ue that  kind  of  trading  and  call  it  free 
trade?  How  do  we  explain  that  as  free 
trade  to  anyone? 

There  is  no  other  Western  trading 
country  in  the  world  that  is  treating 
this  commerce  the  same  way  we  are. 
Witness  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  their  products  in  re- 
taliation, if  you  will,  in  the  European 
Common  Market.  And  how  did  we 
react  to  that?  We  are  manufacturing 
within  the  European  Common  Market. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  Mem 
bers    say    that    if    this    legislation    is 


passed,  the  Japanese  will  be  discour- 
aged from  investing  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  Takashi  Ishihara.  presi- 
dent of  Nissan  Motor  Co.  was  quoted, 
although  on  some  points  he  was  not 
quoted  at  all,  but  many  times  he  has 
said  that  he  looks  forward  to  the 
future  expansion  in  this  country.  He 
very  recently  said  in  a  speech  at  his 
new  plant  in  Tennessee  that  he 
thought  the  parts  they  were  buying  in 
the  United  States  were  equal  to  or  su- 
perior to  those  made  in  Japan,  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  that  very  popu- 
lar little  truck  they  have  would  be 
made  almost  100  percent  with  Ameri- 
can parts.  He  was  throwing  us  a  signal 
that  he  is  ready  to  move.  If  he  gets 
enough  pressure  so  that  it  is  political- 
ly tenable  for  him  in  his  country  to 
make  the  move,  he  is  ready  to  invest 
and  invest  big  here  in  this  country. 

I  keep  hearing  from  this  side  that 
the  automobile  industry  has  recov- 
ered. That  is  almost  hilarious.  I  guess 
it  is  easy  to  understand.  This  side  of 
the  aisle  decides  whether  things  are 
going  well  for  the  American  people  out 
there  by  the  way  the  stock  market  is 
acting  and  what  the  profit  and  loss 
statements  for  this  year  show,  and  if 
we  listen  to  the  announcements 
coming  out  of  the  companies,  they  .say 
that  the  profit  and  loss  situation  looks 
verv  good  for  the  Big  Three. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  poined  out 
that  General  Motors  will  have  a 
record  earnings  quarter,  but  what  is 
not  pointed  out  is  that  with  these 
record  all-time  earnings.  General 
Motors  has  24  percent  fewer  people 
employed  today  than  it  had  in  1978.  its 
last  good  year.  Ford  has  38  percent 
fewer  people  employed  today  than  it 
had  in  1978.  its  last  good  year,  and 
Chrysler  has  47  percent  fewer  people 
employed.  That  is  almost  1  out  of  2  of 
the  people  who  were  working  just  3 
years  ago  in  each  of  tho.se  companies 
now  gone,  and  the  companies  are 
making  record  profits.  The  workers 
have  come  in  for  their  share  of  blame 
here  today.  They  say  it  is  the  UAWs 
fault  that  they  do  not  compete  be- 
cause its  members  are  paid  too  much. 
Well,  for  every  job  that  is  in  a  plant  of 
the  Big  Three,  there  are  jobs  on  the 
outside  that  depend  on  that  plant,  and 
there  are  2'j  jobs  in  the  parts  and 
supply  industry  alone. 

The  enemy  there  is  not  Japan.  The 
enemy  is  the  Big  Three,  the  companies 
that  are  following  the  only  course 
they  can  to  compete  by  going  to 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  to 
produce  competitive   low-priced   parts 


for  their  cars  instead  of  buying   from 
American  businessmen. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  strong  sup- 
pori  of  H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practices 
ami  Procedure.s  in  Automotive  Prod- 
iHi.-  Act  of  1983.  also  known  as  the 
local  content  bill.  H.R.  1234  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  economic  leg- 
islation this  Congre.ss  will  consider 
this  year.  Without  passage  of  this 
measure,  there  will  be  no  help  for 
Americas  greatest  industry  and  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  work 
in  it,  because  no  one  in  our  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a  constructive  alter 
native. 

While  the  current  economic  reces- 
.sion  has  worsened  the  auto  industry's 
plinhl.  it  is  not  directly  responsible  for 
the  decline.  The  reasons  for  that  are 
manifold  and  complex,  revolving 
around  foreign  imports.  The  impact  of 
the.se  imports  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Imported  vehicles  have  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  market  from 
15  percent  in  1978  to  24  percent  this 
year.  Industry  experts  predict  that  im- 
ports of  vehicles  and  parts  will  climb 
sharply  in  coming  years.  Commerce 
Department  experts  predict  that  by 
1990.  the  import  share  will  be  35  to  40 
percent. 

In  the  case  of  parts,  the  evidence 
points  to  a  similar  escalation.  One 
major  effect  of  the  domestic  content 
legislation  would  be  to  limit  the  for 
eign  outsourcing  by  the  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies. The  bill  would  limit  the  Big 
Three  from  having  net  imports  greater 
than  10  percent  of  their  sales  here. 

All  three  companies  have  testified 
that  their  net  foreign  outsourcing  now 
falls  below  the  10-percent  limit.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years,  the  Big  Three 
have  been  sharply  increasing  their  im- 
ports of  parts  for  assembly  and  sale  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  they 
have  made  commitments  to  bring  in 
additional  imports  of  parts  and  vehi- 
cles in  coming  years.  Without  the  leg- 
islation, they  will  soon  substantially 
exceed  the  lO-percent  limit. 

Last  year  the  United  States  had  car 
and  truck  production  of  $81  billion 
compared  to  imported  auto  parts 
worth  $4.6  billion.  Thus,  parts  imports 
represented  5.6  percent  of  the  value  of 
vehicle  production  last  year.  This  com- 
pares to  2.1  percent  in  1972  and  3.8 
percent  in  1978.  The  actual  volume  of 
parts  imports  rose  even  more  between 
1978  and  1982  than  these  figures  sug- 
gest because  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  rose  over  30  percent  during  that 
period. 

In  terms  of  key  components,  imports 
supplied  9.3  percent  of  the  engines  and 
12.4  percent  of  the  transmissions  in 
the  8.2  million  cars  and  trucks  assem- 
bled last  year  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Engine  imports  alone  rose  150 
percent  between  1978  and  1982,  going 
from  $675  million  to  $1,667  billion. 

The  problem  of  foreign  outsourcing 
goes  beyond  parts  to  vehicles,  as  well. 


For  example.  GM  has  made  arrange- 
ments in  coming  years  to  import 
100,000  Suzuki  ca.-s  and  200.000  U.S- 
a.ssembled  Toyota  cars.  Together  these 
represent  the  equivalent  of  400.000  ve- 
hicle imports,  about  10  percent  of 
GMs  U.S.  car  sales  last  yt^ar.  Ford  has 
proposed  to  the  Mexican  Government 
that  it  assemble  cars  there  for  export 
to  the  United  States.  Chrysler  has 
postponed  any  commitment  to  build 
the  successor  to  the  Omni  Horizon  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  increase  in  parts  imports 
and  vehicle  imports  are  combined,  the 
companies'  imports  will  soon  exceed  20 
percent  of  their  sales  here.  This  com- 
pares with  the  bill's  ceiling  of  10  per- 
cent. Even  at  1982's  depressed  produc- 
tion levels,  the  10-percent  difference 
represents  a  minimum  $8  billion  of  im- 
ports. Since  each  $1  billion  in  manu- 
facturing output  creates  over  25.000 
lobs.  the  limit  on  Big  Three  outsourc- 
ing alone  spares  at  least  200.000  jobs. 
Most  of  those  would  be  at  supplier 
firms. 

The  approach  which  makes  the  mo,st 
sense  in  correcting  the  import  problem 
is  the  domestic  content  legislation, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  The 
dangers  of  imports  are  real,  whether 
the  imports  are  Datsuns  from  Japan 
or  GM  components  from  Mexico.  They 
all  displace  U.S.  workers;  they  all  un- 
dermine the  tax  base  of  American 
communities.  This  must  be  slopped 
and  we  must  pa.ss  H.R.  1234. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  some- 
what extended  debate  today.  Frankly, 
it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  we 
would  take  this  much  lime,  but  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on.  Members  came  in 
and  wished  to  express  their  views  on 
this  bill.  It  is  controversial. 

We  have  heard  Members  today  ex- 
pressing their  reservations  about  this 
legislation.  Proponents  of  the  bill  have 
argued  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  help  a  sick  industry  and  yet  they 
have  also  acknowledged  that  the  do- 
mestic auto  industry  has  recovered 
well  from  the  tough  times  the  auto 
companies  have  experienced  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  The  facts  demon- 
strate that  car  sales  are  up.  employ- 
ment is  up.  profits  are  up.  all  of  the 
trends  point  upward,  the  recovery  is 
real,  and  this  recovery  is  taking  place. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  recovery 
has  occurred  without  having  domestic 
content  legislation  of  this  kind  in 
place. 

So  the  question  can  be  asked:  Why, 
with  that  kind  of  record,  do  we  want 
to  virtually  <^lose  our  doors,  slam  the 
doors  of  our  Nation  to  foreign  compe- 


tition? And  the  question  can  then  be 
asked:  If  we  do  preclude  foreign  com- 
petition we  must  then  ask:  How  com- 
petitive is  our  domestic  auto  industry 
going  to  he"^ 

Other  speakers  have  addressed  the 
point  concerning  the  damage  that  this 
bill  would  do  to  our  U.S.  trade  policy 
and  the  fact  that  our  trading  partners 
would  use  the  implementation  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  as  an  excuse  to  re- 
taliate against  exports  of  U.S.  manu- 
factured and  produced  goods,  and 
thereby  prohibit  us  from  exporting  to 
their  countries.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  this  to  happen. 
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American  car  dealers  specializing  in 
the  sale  of  foreign  models  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  thereby 
consumers  would  again  have  limited 
sales  or  service  options. 

Another  factor  which  has  not  been 
emphasized  is  that  pa.ssage  of  this  bill 
will  result  in  a  massive  intrusion  of 
the  regularly  machinery  of  the  Feder- 
al bureaucracy  into  American  auto  in- 
dustry. I  have  witnessed  the  negative 
effects  of  this  sort  of  intrusion  for  the 
manv  vears  I  ha\e  served  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  H.R.  1234  would  require 
burdensome  recordkeeping  for  manu- 
facturers and  for  the  whole  supply 
chain.  H.R.  1234  would  require  manu- 
facturers, domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
to  establish  an  accounting  system  for 
all  the  purchases  of  parts  and  compo- 
nents. One  can  envision  the  redtape 
boys,  rummaging  through  the  records 
and  through  the  files  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers  in  order  to 
monitor  the  requirements  of  this  bill. 
They  would  not  only  have  to  monitor 
the  manufacturers  of  autos.  but  also 
the  source  of  raw  materials  and  com- 
ponents for  tens  of  thousands  of  sup- 
pliers. Therefore,  I  think  this  is  an- 
other good  excuse  not  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  minori- 
ty views  of  the  committee  report  from 
pages  53  to  56.  as  follows: 

VIOLATION  OF  U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

It  is  clear  that  H.R.  1234  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  violates  the  anti-domestic 
content,  national  treatment  and  anti-quota 
provisions  (i.e..  Article  111.  Par.  1  and  5;  Ar- 
ticle XI.  Par.  1)  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  It  also  vio- 
lates U.S.  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  (PCN)  with  such  countries 
as  West  Germany  and  Japan.  By  so  doing, 
the  tJnited  States  would  repudiate  its  inter- 
national commitments  and  abandon  its  lead- 
ership role  in  world  trade.  Letters  from  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Agriculture  Department 
confirm  this.  In  an  April  21.  1983  letter.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  stated  that  this  legis- 
lation: 

Would  severely  damage  Americas  trad- 
ing position,  flout  out  international  obliga- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT).  subject  us  to  chal- 
lenge under  bilateral  Treaties  of  Friendship. 
Commerce  and  Navigation  with  many  of  our 
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traduiK  partners,  and  be  of  great  cost  lo  itii' 
American  consumer  and  lo  the  nation." 

In  a  letter  dated  May  18.  1983.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Block  stated  the  following: 

■  Such  a  limitation  of  imports  would  be  in 
direct  violation  of  U.S.  obligations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  and  would  result  in  a  swift  retalia 
lion  against  United  States  exports  of  com 
parable  value.  Retaliation  could  be  expected 
particularly  from  the  European  Community 
and  Japan,  which  together  bought  $13  8  bil- 
lion of  United  States  agricultural  products 
in  1982.  over  38  percent  of  our  total  exports 
of  agricultural  products  in  that  year  " 

Canada,  our  largest  trading  partner,  has 
expressed  similar  concerns  about  this  legis- 
lation as  well.  In  a  letter  dated  May  16.  1983 
to  the  SutK-ommittee.  Ambassador  Allan 
Gotlieb  asked  that  the  bills  implications 
with  respect  to  trade  in  automotive  products 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  be 
taken  in  consideration.  The  Ambassador 
further  slated  in  the  letter  that  H.R  1234 
•provides  no  recognition  of  this  unique 
interrelationship  and  the  resultant  integra- 
tion of  the  automotive  industries  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States." 

Such  violations  of  our  international  agree 
ments  were  so  troubling  that  an  amendment 
adding  a  new  Section  2  to  the  bill  was  of 
fered  by  Representative  Dennis  Eckart  and 
adopted  in  Committee.  This  amendment 
represents  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  bring 
domestic  content  into  legal  compliance  with 
the  GATT  Article  XIX  of  the  GATT.  the 
"escape  clau.se."  provides  that  a  country  can 
suspend  GATT  obligations  with  respect  to 
trade  in  a  product  if  the  product  is  being  im- 
ported in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  .serious  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic industry.  Section  2(a)  makes  such  an 
assertion  with  respect  lo  imports  of  automo- 
tive products.  However,  this  does  not  bring 
domestic  content  under  Article  XIX. 

First.  Article  XIX  applies  only  if  adher 
ence  lo  GATT  obligations  is  the  cau.se  of 
the  increased  imports  and  the  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  automotive  products  industry.  Rather, 
as  the  ITC  found  in  1980.  injury  has  been 
caused  largely  by  the  economic  recession, 
and  increases  m  imports  have  been  caused 
by  perceived  price  and  quality  differences 
and  by  a  shift  m  demand  toward  more  fuel 
efficient  cars,  not  by  GATT  obligations. 
Second.  Article  XIX  specifically  grants  the 
right  to  .suspend  a  GATT  obligation  only  for 
the  period  of  lime  necessary  lo  remedy  the 
injury.  H.R.  1234.  however,  is  permanent  by 
its  terms.  It  applies  to  model  year  1985  and 
every  year  thereafter.  Such  action  goes  far 
beyond  the  limited  scope  of  Article  XIX. 
Thus.  H.R.  1234  remains  a  clear  violation  of 
GATT  nolwilhslanding  the  language  of  Sec 
lion  2(a). 

However,  even  if  Section  2(a)  were  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  Article  XIX.  billions  of 
dollars  of  American  exports  still  would  be 
exposed  to  compensatory  action  by  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Just  as  parties  to  the  GATT 
are  entitled  under  Article  XXIII  lo  take 
compensatory  action  against  countries  that 
violate  their  GATT  obligations,  so  are  they 
entitled  under  Article  XIX  to  take  compen- 
satory action  against  the  trade  of  countries 
thai  invoke  the  Article  XIX  escape 
clause."  Thus,  whether  or  not  HR  1234 
qualifies  under  Article  XIX.  by  enacting  do- 
mestic content  Congress  will  subject  a  large 
portion  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  risk  of  relalia- 
lory  action  by  our  trading  pariners. 

Beyond  Ihe  issues  of  GATT  legality  and 
compensatory  action.  Section  2(a)  is  an  un- 
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irative  process  established  by  Congress 
under  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
which  confers  on  the  ITC  the  responsibility, 
after  thorough  mvestigation  and  in  accord- 
ance with  carefully  conceived  statutory 
standards,  to  make  such  a  determination. 

Last  December,  the  House  adopted  the 
Fenwick  amendment  during  its  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  (then  H.R.  5133). 
That  amendment  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  United  States  should  stand  behind 
Its  international  agreements  If  the  legisla- 
tion were  to  become  law.  The  first  sentence 
of  Section  2(c)  appears  to  imitate  some  of 
the  language  of  the  Fenwick  amendment, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  the  sentence  reveals 
that  it  is  totally  devoid  of  any  recognition  of 
our  commilmenls  under  international  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  agreements.  In  other 
words,  it  fails  to  reaffirm  the  principle,  as 
the  Fenwick  amendment  did.  that  we  should 
stand  behind  our  word  in  the  international 
arena. 

Additionally.  Section  2(c»  Is  an  effort  to 
deny  Federal  courts  the  jurisdiction  to  hear 
claims  that  domestic  content,  as  applied,  is 
inconsistent  with  our  treaty  with  Japan  and 
with  the  GATT.  Federal  courts  ordinarily 
hear  claims  that  the  application  of  Federal 
laws  violate  the  GATT  and  various  treaties. 
For  example.  Federal  courts  have  decided 
that  claims  that  the  imposition  of  certain 
Federal  taxes  violated  the  GATT.  China 
Ltguorw  U.S..  343  F.2d  1005  (C.C.P.A.  1964); 
thai  remedies  ordered  under  the  antitrust 
law  violated  the  GATT  and  US.  treaties. 
Calnetics  Corp.  v.  Volkswagen  of  America. 
532  F.2d  674  (9lh  Cir.  1976);  and  that  ac- 
tions taken  under  U.S.  agricultural  laws  vio- 
lated the  GATT.  Waller  Holm  Co.  v. 
Hardin.  449  F  2d  1007  (DC.  Cir.  1971). 

In  the  absence  of  Section  2(c).  the  enact 
ment  of  this  legislation  clearly  would 
confer"  jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  courts 
lo  hear  all  conflicts  arising  under  the  law. 
because  the  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  actions  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States.  28 
U.S.C.A.  §  1331  (Supp.  1983).  Section  2(c). 
with  its  confusing,  contorted  language,  will 
be  used  lo  argue  that  enactement  of  this 
legislation  does  not  confer'  jurisdiction  on 
U.S.  courts,  as  it  otherwise  would. 

If.  as  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
assert,  this  provision  has  no  effect  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts,  it  is  unneces.sary. 
If.  as  we  suspect,  it  is  an  effort  to  place  an 
additional  hurdle  in  the  way  of  an  aggrieved 
party  seeking  lo  determine,  in  U.S.  courts, 
whether  this  statute  is  consistent  with  our 
international  obligations,  it  is  a  dangerous 
effort  at  court  stripping. 

The  economic  con.sequences  for  such  vio- 
lations would  indeed  be  .severe.  As  the 
world's  leading  exporter,  the  United  Stales 
has  a  lot  to  lo.se  if  our  trading  pariners 
choose  lo  retaliate  against  us.  The  enact 
ment  of  this  legislation  will  result  in  retalia 
lion  according  to  Ambassador  Mike  Mans- 
field. In  a  telegram  lo  the  Secretary  of 
State  dated  April  19.  1983.  the  Ambassador 
staled  that  Illegislation  of  this  kind  would 
be  beneficial  to  no  one  in  the  long  run. 
would  bring  retaliation  on  all  sides."  While 
some  proponents  of  the  legislation  argue 
that  the  bills  real  purpose  is  to  .send  a 
me.ssage  lo  Japan."  we  would  contend  that 
it  is  entirely  Ihe  wrong  message.  Following 
Canada.  Japan  is  our  .second  largest  market 
for  U.S.  exports.  We  sold  over  $20  billion  of 
goods  and  .services  to  Japan  last  year,  in- 
cluding $6  6  billion  in  agricultural  products. 
The  threat   of  retaliation  against  our  agri- 


cultural exports  posed  by  this  legislation 
has  prompted  the  agricultural  community's 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  23.  1983  and  sent  to  all  Members 
of  the  House,  twelve  agricultural  organiza- 
tions stated  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
bill  because  of  the  serious  damage  thai  this 
legislation  would  do.  among  other  things,  to 
our  vitally  needed  $40  billion  agricultural 
export  market."  This  letter  was  signed  by 
the  American  Soybean  Association,  the 
Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association,  the 
Millers'  National  Federation,  the  National 
Association  of  Wheal  Growers,  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association,  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Soybean  Processors'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Turkey  Federation,  and  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Institute  of  America. 

Furthermore,  recent  approval  by  the  Jap- 
anese Diet  of  an  omnibus  bill  lo  revise  16 
standards  and  certification  laws  has  been 
hailed  by  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Bill 
Brock  as  a  major  step  toward  eliminating 
the  remaining  barriers  confronting  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  Japan  "  He  also  staled  that  this 
revision  in  Japanese  law  could  affect  as 
much  as  $5  billion  worth  of  U.S.  exports 
such  as  electrical  and  electronic  goods,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  chemicals,  consumer 
products,  processed  foods,  pressure  vessels, 
cosmetics,  and  health  care  products.  The 
passage  of  domestic  content  legislation  will 
only  .serve  to  take  the  pressure  off  Japan  to 
further  increase  access  lo  its  markets.  This 
reversal  would  clearly  work  lo  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  exports. 

It  has  been  argued  by  proponents  of  this 
legislation  ihal  a  number  of  other  countries 
have  implemented  either  quota  or  domestic 
content  requirements  for  Japanese  vehicles 
and  that  Japan  has  not  retaliated  against 
the.se  countries.  First,  it  should  be  staled  for 
the  record  that  there  is  currently  in  place  a 
voluntary  Restraint  Agreement  which  acts 
as  a  quota  by  limiting  Japanese  imports  to 
1  68  million  passenger  cars  per  year.  This 
voluntary  restraint  began  in  April.  1981  and 
has  been  extended  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment through  March  31.  1984.  II  is  entirely 
possible  thai  the  restraint  may  be  extended 
for  another  year.  Secondly,  no  country  with 
a  developed  automobile  industry  has  even 
enacted  an  automobile  domestic  content 
law.  According  lo  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's analysis  of  such  laws  (An  Analysis 
of  Automotive  Local  Content  Laws  in  Other 
Countries"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration. May.  1983).  there  are  23  coun- 
tries which  currently  impose  domestic  con- 
tents requirements,  all  of  which  are  devel- 
oping countries'  with  the  exception  of 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  Australia.  According  to 
this  analysis.  Japan  has  not  retaliated 
against  any  of  these  countries  for  3  reasons: 
( 1 )  It  does  not  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  special  exempting  provisions  of  the 
GATT;  (2)  the  content  laws  were  enacted  in 
most  cases  before  ihe  Japanese  began  ex- 
porting automobiles  lo  the.se  counries:  and 
(3)  the  market  was  so  small  in  all  cases  that 
the  content  laws  had  no  significant  effect 
on  Japan  s  balance  of  trade.  None  of  these 
reasons  apply  to  the  current  automobile 
trade  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan. 

Mr.   OTTINGER.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yiel(i  my.self  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OTTINGEK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  .support  of  H  R.  1234. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  number  of  misconceptions 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  oppo.sition 
to  the  legislation  that  I  just  .seek  to 
correct. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  slam  the  doors 
on  imported  automobiles.  The  Europe- 
ans do  that.  They  all  have  quotas  and 
that  does  slam  the  doors.  Those 
quotas  range  from  3  percent  in  Britain 
to  10  percent  in  Germany  and  France. 
We  are  saying  that  anyone  that 
wants  to  come  into  our  market  can  do 
so.  but  they  have  to  make  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  their  product  in  our 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel)  said  that  it  is  our  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity that  has  caused  the  loss  of 
these  jobs  and  the  poor  performance 
and  the  high  cost  of  American  labor. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Ameri- 
can labor  has  taken  substantial  cuts  in 
this  industry  and  that  the  productivity 
studies,  which  I  will  enter  into  the 
record  at  the  appropriate  time,  show- 
that  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creasingly in  the  past  few  years  gain- 
ing on  the  Japanese  in  terms  of  in- 
creased productivity. 

There  are  tremendous  barriers  put 
up  by  Japan  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
undervaluation  of  the  yen  that  con- 
tributes to  this  vast  erosion  far  more 
than  you  can  blame  today  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  industry  itself. 

The  high  prices  that  would  result 
from  this  legislation  were  alleged  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  and  the  National  Con- 
sumer League,  the  biggest  consumer 
organizations  in  America,  are  support- 
ing this  legislation  because  they  know- 
there  will  be  no  retaliation,  that  Japan 
will,  in  fact,  open  factories  here,  add 
to  the  competition  in  the  United 
States  and  bring  down  prices. 

With  respect  to  the  studies  that 
were  cited,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Wharton.  CRS  and  so 
forth,  those  studies  generally  did  not 
consider  the  jobs  that  will  be  saved  by 
having  this  legislation  and  they  do  not 
consider  the  tremendous  out.sourcing 
of  parts  that  is  threatened. 

All  in  all.  this  legislation  is  good  for 
our  jobs.  It  is  good  for  America  and 
will  keep  our  industrial  base  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though we  are  told  this  Nation  is  expe- 
riencing an  economic  recovery,  the  un- 
employment picture  remains  bleak. 
One-tenth  of  our  Nation  is  out  of 
work.  In  my  home  district  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  unemployment  rate  is  even 
higher  with  the  steel  industry  at  a  35- 
percent  jobless  rate  and  a  60-percent 
production  capacity  rate. 


As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R  1234  and  one 
who  worked  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  for  its  enactment.  I 
urge  support  for  the  domestic  content 
legislation  which  I  hope  will  put 
Americans  back  to  work.  This  bill 
would  require  any  car  manufacturer 
who  sells  more  than  100.000  cars  a 
year  in  the  United  States  to  use  a  sub- 
.stantial  amount  of  American  parts  and 
be  assembled  largely  by  American 
workers. 

The  automobile  industry  has  been 
struggling  lo  rebound  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1982-the  industry's  worst 
quarter  since  1961.  Producing  at  60 
percent  of  capacity  instead  of  peak  90 
percent,  the  auto  industry's  sluggish- 
ness affects  a  number  of  related  indus- 
tries such  as  plastics,  electronics,  glass, 
rubber,  and  steel.  One  out  of  every 
four  jobs  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
auto  or  an  auto-related  industry. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  this 
bill  can  alleviate  our  serious  unem- 
ployment situation.  One  study  has 
shown  that  this  bill  could  result  in 
over  1  million  domestic  jobs  by  1990  in 
the  auto  industry  and  its  suppliers.  We 
must  have  a  healthy  auto  industry  to 
have  a  healthy  economy.  The  auto  in- 
dustry is  among  the  major  purchasers 
of  steel.  21  percent  of  U.S.  production; 
malleable  iron.  50  percent;  synthetic 
rubber.  60  percent:  zinc.  34  percent: 
copper.  13  percent:  and  primary  alumi- 
num. 12  percent.  A  bill  that  can  mean 
over  1  million  jobs  is  a  must  bill  during 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  over  10 
percent.  Unemployment  has  huge 
emotional,  disruptive  costs  to  individ- 
uals. It  has  costs  to  society  as  well. 
Losing  these  jobs  costs  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury $25  billion  a  year  in  increased  wel- 
fare and  unernployment  payments, 
lost  tax  revenues,  and  a  bigger  Federal 
deficit. 

In  addition  to  reviving  the  domestic 
auto  industry,  this  legislation  will  en- 
courage foreign  automakers  that  have 
captured  large  sales  shares  of  our 
market  to  locate  facilities  here  in  our 
country.  This  idea  is  not  so  farfetched. 
In  Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  which 
borders  on  my  district.  Volkswagen  of 
America  has  been  making  Rabbits  and 
light  trucks  since  1978.  Today,  all  Rab- 
bits .sold  in  the  United  States  are  made 
in  this  U.S.  facility.  These  cars  have  70 
percent  U.S.  content  of  parts  and 
labor.  Nissan  has  just  constructed  a 
S500  million  plant  in  Tennessee  which 
will  employ  2.900  people.  And  Honda 
has  opened  a  plant  in  Marysville. 
Ohio. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that 
this  is  protectionist  legislation  inviting 
retaliation  by  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  my  view,  this  bill  will  invite 
Japan  and  others  to  remove  their 
trade  barriers  that  have  blocked  U.S. 
goods  from  entering  their  markets. 
Most  auto-producing  nations  have  es- 
tablished trade  restrictions  to  limit 
automobile    imports   to   a   very   small 


share  of  domestic  markets:  31  coun- 
tries have  auto  domestic  content  laws. 
The  United  States  however,  has  placed 
virtually  no  restrictions  on  foreign 
automakers'  access  to  our  market:  28 
percent  of  all  cars  sold  in  America  are 
imports.  Of  that  figure.  80  percent 
come  from  Japan.  Meanwhile.  Japan's 
restrictive  trade  policies  have  limited 
U.S.  auto  companies  to  a  total  of  0.9 
percent  of  the  Japanese  market. 

It  is  time  for  fair  trade  practices. 
Last  year.  Toyota.  Nissan,  and  Volks- 
wagen sold  about  $15  billion  in  parts 
and  vehicles  in  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  only  fair  to  expect  companies 
to  contribute  to  an  economy  from 
which  they  derive  great  benefit.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law.  foreign  auto  compa- 
nies would  soon  spend  about  50  per- 
cent of  their  U.S.  sales  volume  in  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  current 
level  of  15  percent.  This  bill  would 
help  to  rectify  a  trade  inequity  that 
has  gone  on  for  too  long  and  cost  too 
many  jobs. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
approving  \l.m 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1234. 
Whether  or  not  you  believe  that  the 
domestic  content  bill.  H.R.  1234.  will 
create  jobs  and  will  not  impose  sub- 
stantially increased  costs  on  consum- 
ers, it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  passage 
of  this  bill  will  not  provoke  retaliation 
by  our  trade  partners.  The  only  debat- 
able point  in  this  regard  is  the  extent 
of  the  economic  damage  to  this  coun- 
try which  would  result  from  such  re- 
taliation. 

Domestic  content  legislation  is  not 
the  best  response  to  the  difficulties 
being  experienced  by  U.S.  auto  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  who  are  trying 
to  compete  with  foreign  interests.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  very  bad  response  that 
sounds  even  worse  when  you  consider 
the  testimony  of  some  of  our  own  do- 
mestic auto  manufacturers'  and  deal- 
ers' organizations  who  are  opposed  to 
H.R.  1234.  such  as  General  Motors, 
Ford  Motor  Co..  Chrysler  Corp..  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  As.sociation. 
American  International  Automobile 
Dealers  A.ssociation.  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  major  proponents  of  this  bill 
are  our  labor  organizations.  Their 
intent  is  good:  more  jobs.  Their  pro- 
posed method  will  not  work,  though. 
Depending  on  how  you  make  your  cal- 
culations, you  can  make  strong  cases 
in  support  of  either  assertion  that 
H.R.  1234  will  create  a  net  gain  or  net 
loss  of  jobs.  For  example,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  claim  the  "creation  or 
preservation  "  of  over  1  million  jobs, 
while  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  claims  the  net  loss  of 
66,000  jobs. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  success  of 
H.R.  1234  in  accomplishing  the  goal  of 
jobs  creation  is  too  great,  and  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  economic  whiplash  too  rial. 
for  Congress  to  pass  this  bill.  I  will 
vote  against  H.R.  1234  for  this  reason, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.« 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  imperative  legislation 
today,  other  men  in  this  city  with  mili- 
tary duties  are  reviewing  ways  to  keep 
open  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  escalates  as  it  threatens  to  do.  De- 
fense responsibilities  are  a  primary 
reason  our  budget  is  high,  our  interest 
rates  are  high,  the  dollar  is  too  strong 
against  the  yen,  and  our  basic  indus- 
tries are  starved  for  reasonable  capital 
to  modernize. 

Yet  the  United  States  gets  only  4.5 
percent  of  the  oil  it  consumes  through 
the  gulf. 
And  Japan  gets  62  percent. 
If  the  United  Slates  must  clear  the 
gulf  and  keep  it  open,  will  Japan  make 
62  percent  of  the  effort?  Will  Japan 
pay  62  percent  of  the  cost  from  its 
overflowing  count inghouses? 

You  bet  your  sweet  Isuzu  Japan  will 
not. 

In  Japan,  their  concern  is  how  to  get 
more  Isuzus  and  Datsuns  and  Toyotas 
into  the  United  States  in  a  market 
that  is  finally  coming  to  life  and  re- 
calling American  workers.  It  is  a  high- 
policy  concern  of  their  government, 
which  stands  in  front  of  its  companies 
and  workers. 

In  Japan,  the  government  has  con- 
cerns other  than  defense  or  the  securi- 
ty of  their  all-important  oil  supply. 
They  know  we  will  do  that  for  them. 
Defense  is  their  last  concern.  Their 
first  concern  is  in  restoring  growth  to 
the  economy— unemployment  hit  a 
record  2.7  percent  last  year— through 
exports. 

Their  interest  is  in  restoring  growth 
through  increased  exports  to  the 
United  States,  the  most  open  big 
market  in  the  world,  and  automobiles 
are  the  chief  means  of  doing  that. 
Automobiles  are  a  chief  export. 

Automobiles  are  an  export-target  in- 
dustry for  Japan.  They  have  capacity 
by  design  that  is  about  100  percent 
larger  than  their  home  market,  and  it 
was  laid  down  with  low-cost,  govern- 
ment supported  and  directed  loans. 
Thirty  percent  of  world  automobile  ca 
pacity  is  located  in  Japan  and  only  14 
percent  of  the  demand. 

Laying  down  the  capacity— steel, 
rubber,  glass,  auto,  ships— to  build  and 
move  those  automobiles  has  had 
strong  Government  support  acro.ss  the 
board.  And  to  help  move  them  out. 
taxes  equal  to  22.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  each  car  are  forgiven  on 
export.  This  is  a  subsidy  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  and  is  putting  thousands 
of  Americans  out  of  work— across  the 
board. 

But  never  mind  all  of  this;  never 
mind  that  North  America  already 
takes  up  to  40  percent  of  the  cars 
Japan  exports  worldwide,  or  that  the 


United  Stales  laKcs  up  lo  ^4  pfiit-m 
of  the  total  output  of  some  makes,  or 
that  they  have  had  nearly  22  percent 
of  this  market,  they  want  more  to  re- 
store economic  growth. 

Meantime,  no  other  automaking 
country  in  the  world  grants  any  sub- 
stantial share  of  its  market  to  imports. 
Many  hold  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1  percent  and  a  few  others  let  them 
run  as  high  as  10  percent. 

Japan  is  a  1-percent  nation;  actually 
less  than  1  percent.  Only  about  35.000 
foreign  cars  made  it  into  Japan  last 
year.  The  Japanese  have  reformed 
their  import  procedure.  I  understand. 
It  once  took  7  or  8  months  for  a  car  to 
clear  the  Japanese  barriers:  it  now 
takes  2' J  to  3.  This  was  heralded  as  a 
liberalization  by  the  Japanese  and 
held  up  as  the  result  of  hard  bargain- 
ing on  our  part. 

Of  course,  it  is  neither.  It  is  only  a 
retreat  from  a  forward  protectionist 
outpost  in  the  trade  war  to  a  protec- 
tionist bunker  a  few  yards  back. 

This  is  the  State  of  the  United 
States-Japan  relationship  today.  We 
share  the  responsibilities  and  benefits 
of  power.  We  get  the  responsibilities. 
And  the  cost.  They  get  the  benefits. 
And  access  to  this  open  market.  It  is 
the  relationship  of  mark  to  con  man. 
of  victim  to  swindler. 

We  have  bargained  off  and  on  with 
the  Japanese  for  the  better  part  of  20 
years  over  closed  markct.s  and  we  have 
given  great  inducements  by  opening 
ours.  We  have  thrown  away  whole  in- 
du.stries.  But  there  is  always  an  elec- 
tion coming  in  Japan,  and  they  always 
a.sk  for  understanding  and  they  always 
get  it.  So  they  have  given  little  ground 
but  they  have  gained  time;  and  they 
have  devoted  their  time  to  moderniza- 
tion, strengthening,  and  targeting. 

While  we  have  haggled  for  years 
over  a  few  boxes  of  oranges  and  a  few 
sides  of  beef,  they  have  opened  and 
exploited  major  advantages.  And  all 
the  while  Japan  has  remained  an 
economy  that  is  clo.sed  by  policy  to 
major  goods— to  big  ticket  items— from 
outside. 

If  they  buy  for  defense,  they  require 
Japane-se  domestic  content  and  build- 
ing there  under  license.  If  they  buy  ci- 
vilian aircraft,  they  demand  and  get  a 
percentage  of  the  worldwide  produc- 
tion of  that  aircraft. 

Meantime,  they  let  in  trinkets  and 
luxuries— razor  blades  and  soft 
drinks— and  are  allowed  to  proclaim 
them.selves  open  a.s  a  result. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1234  says 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
wants  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
kind  of  non.sense. 

It  says  that  if  you  are  going  to  do 
major  business  in  this  economy,  you 
are  going  to  create  jobs  here  rather 
than  destroy  them;  you  are  going  to 
pay  taxes  here  for  your  defense:  and 
you  are  going  to  give  up  your  subsi- 
dies. 


This  bill  will  make  the  United 
States-Japan  relationship  a  real  rela- 
tionship rather  than  a  con  game.  It 
might  even  .save  it. 

And  remember.  If  Japan  were  to 
agree  to  let  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  send  100,000  cars  into 
Japan,  it  would  be  an  earth-shaking 
liberalization.  They  keep  imports  to 
less  than  1  percent.  They  took  in  only 
35.000  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1234.« 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  the  Congress  today  is 
jobs.  We  have  a  responsibility  during 
this  time  of  desperately  high  unem- 
ployment to  actively  and  vigorously 
seek  to  create  and  maintain  jobs  for 
our  people.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  domestic  auto  con- 
tent bill  is  offered.  It  is  also  in  this 
spirit,  however,  that  I  must  reluctant- 
ly oppose  this  legislation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  depend 
on  international  trade.  Prom  loggers 
iind  longshoremen  to  truckers  and 
technicians,  the  working  men  and 
women  of  my  State  rely  on  exports 
and  imports  for  their  livelihood.  H.R. 
1234  will  put  these  workers  at  risk  be- 
cause it  will  reduce  trade  in  automo- 
biles and  related  products,  and  threat- 
en the  volume  of  trade  in  almost  every 
other  sector  as  well. 

The  lumber  and  wood  products  in- 
dustry in  Washington  provides  a  good 
example  of  what  is  at  stake.  Over 
10.000  jobs  in  Washington  State  are 
directly  related  to  the  export  of 
lumber  and  related  wood  and  paper 
products.  About  25  percent  of  all  ship- 
ments in  this  sector  are  exported,  and 
the  largest  single  foreign  buyer  by  far 
is  Japan.  In  1982.  U.S.  wood  exports  to 
Japan  totaled  close  to  $1.3  billion. 

Although  this  relationship  is  a  prof- 
itable one  for  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry in  my  State,  there  are  still  sig- 
nificant tariff  barriers  in  Japan  that 
restrict  growth  in  wood  exports.  Such 
growth  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Japa- 
nese tariffs  are  most  severe  for  fin- 
ished wood  products,  such  as  plywood, 
veneer,  and  particleboard.  If  the 
lumber  mills  in  Washington  Stale  are 
to  survive,  the.se  barriers  must  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

The  lumber  industry  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Repre.sentative  have  been  ac- 
tively pressing  our  case  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
1234  would  make  successful  comple- 
tion of  negotiations  on  this  issue  all 
but  impo.ssible.  Failure  of  these  nego- 
tiations would  be  devastating  to  the 
wood  products  industry  in  the  North- 
west, and  would  threaten  thousands  of 
jobs. 

Lumber  is  only  one  example.  There 
are  many  others  in  my  State  and  far 
more  around  the  country.  It  is  impos- 


sible to  estimate  the  number  of  job.s 
that  will  be  placed  at  ri.sk  by  demesne 
auto  content,  but  the  figure  is  certain- 
ly in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  auto 
industry  and  auto  workers  need  help. 
This  assistance,  however,  should  not 
be  paid  for  with  the  jobs  of  other 
American  workers.  If  this  Congress  is 
committed  to  maintaining  a  strong 
auto  industry  in  the  United  Slates, 
then  we  should  explore  positive  ap- 
proaches to  strengthening  the  indus- 
try bv  spurring  productive  investments 
and  restoring  international  competi- 
tiveness. H.R.  1234.  unfortunately,  will 
do  neither. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  domes- 
tic auto  content  is  simply  an  open 
ended  commitment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  perpetual  protections 
of  the  auto  industry.  With  it,  we  would 
remove  the  incentives  for  the  industry 
to  revive  itself  and  become  competitive 
again.  This  is  no  favor  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry or  its  employees.  It  certainly 
provides  no  effective  answer  to  the 
broader  problems  of  America's  basic 
industries. 

I  would  like,  for  a  moment,  to  ad- 
dress   my    Democratic    colleagues    on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  only  too 
well  that  this  vote  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult one  for  many  of  you.  as  it  is  for 
me.  But  if  we  in  the  Democratic  Party 
are    indeed    committed    to    a    forward 
looking  and  fair  economic  policy,  then 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  defeat  this 
bill.  H.R.  1234  is  not  a  positive  plan  lo 
restore    the    competitiveness    of    the 
American  automobile  industry.  It  is  a 
capitulation  to  the  discredited  policy 
of    protectionism.    This    is    not     the 
legacy  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
should   not    become   our   rallying   cry 
today.  Rather  than  endorse  domestic 
content.      Democrats      should      unite 
behind    the    innovative    proposals   for 
the  development  of  a  rational  and  co- 
herent  industrial  strategy.  These  are 
constructive    approaches    to    the    real 
problems  of  economic  adjustment  and 
they  present  a  positive  alternative  lo 
open  ended  protectionism. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  1234  unfairly 
places  thou.sands  of  innocent  and  pro- 
ductive workers  at  risk  in  an  effort  to 
protect  a  single  industry  that  is  in 
trouble.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
committed  itself  to  jobs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. If  our  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  widespread  and  long-term  un- 
emplovment  is  to  provide  jobs  with 
one  hand  while  taking  them  away  with 
the  other,  then  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  purpose.  Moreover,  we  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country. 

H  R.  1234  harkens  back  lo  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past.  The  Democratic 
Party  and  this  Congress  must  set  itself 
clearly  on  a  new  course  that  will  lead 
our  country  into  the  future  and  rees- 
tablish    America's     position     as     the 


world  s  most   prosperous  and  produc- 
tive society. 

For   these   reasons.    I    urge   my   col- 
leagues to  defeat  H.R.  1234. • 
•  Mr.   SHUMWAY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
ruse  in  strong  oppo.sition  lo  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  'H  R.  1234)  which  estab- 
lishes minimum   domestic  content   re- 
quirements for  all  automobiles  sold  in 
the  United  States.  I  must  say  I  regret 
that    we    are    once    again    considering 
this  so-called   Fair  Practices  in   Auto- 
motive Products  Act  after  an  essential- 
ly identical  bill  was  given  a  decent  and 
well-deserved  burial  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress a  short  10  months  ago  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  consider  it.  My  op- 
position   to    this    legislation    has    not 
changed:  the  fundamental  flaws  of  do- 
mestic content   legislation,  so  clearly 
revealed   during   debate   by   this   body 
last     December,    remain    in    the    bill 
before  us.  The  Fair  Practices  in  Auto- 
motive  Products   Act.    in   my   view,    is 
shortsighted,  ill-advised,  and  irrespon- 
sible legislation  which  will  increase  un- 
employment,  increase   inflation,   limit 
consumer  choice,  and.  indeed,  threat- 
en the  entire  international  economy. 

There  is  no  argument  that  the  do- 
mestic  automobile   industry   has  con- 
fronted   serious    problems    in    recent 
years.  However,  over  the  past  year,  we 
have    witnessed    a    tremendous    turn- 
around in  the  automobile  indu.slry.  An 
encouraging  sign  is  that  domestic  auto 
sales  for  1983  are  currently  18.6  per- 
cent  above    1982    levels:   car  sales   for 
1984     industry    analysts    predict,    will 
surpass  10  million  for  the  first  time  in 
5  years.  Further  indications  that  the 
domestic      automobile      industry      is 
bouncing  back  after  a  4-year  recession 
are  the  third  quarter  earnings  posted 
by    General    Motors    this    week    of    a 
record  S737  million  and  by  Chrysler  of 
$100  million.  With  car  sales  booming. 
General    Motors.    Ford    and    Chry.sler 
have,     respectively,     recalled     65.000. 
4,000.  and   1.500  laid  off  workers.  As 
production  continues  to  increase,  cer- 
tainly additional   workers  can   be  ex- 
pected to  be  called  back  as  well. 

Yet  while  the  problems  which  face 
the  domestic  automobile  industry  have 
diminished  markedly  in  the  past  10 
months,  the  political  pressure  for  an 
automobile  industry  bailout  have  not 
as  protectionist  sentiment  continues  to 
emanate  from  certain  quarters.  While 
it  is  true  that  problems  remain  in  the 
auto  industry,  such  as  the  180.000 
workers  still  laid  off.  I  do  not  believe 
that  protectionist  legislation,  such  as 
the  bill  before  us  today,  will  help  to 
solve  the  problems  which  the  industry 
continues  to  face.  Rather,  the  creation 
of  restrictionist  barriers  to  trade 
would,  in  my  view,  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

While  the  reasons  to  oppo.se  domes- 
tic content  legislation  are  numerous. 
the  economic  costs  of  H.R.  1234  repre- 
sent one  of  the  fundamental  flaws  of 
the  bill.  Last  year,  the  Congressional 


Budget  Office  (CBO),  in  its  analysis  of 
domestic  content  legislation,  estimated 
that  by  1990  such  legislation  would 
cause  car  prices  to  rise  nearly  $500, 
the  gross  national  product  to  decline 
by  0.1  percent  and  inflation  lo  grow 
0.2  percent  above  current  projections. 
Additionally.  CBO  notes  that  the  net 
employment  effect  would  be  negative; 
automobile-related  jobs  would  be 
offset  by  the  elimination  of  nearly 
twice  as  many  jobs  in  other  industries. 
CBO  concludes: 

E\en  in  the  absence  of  retaliatory  actions. 
(domesUc  content  legislations)  net  long 
term  results  would  be  negative  since  gains 
for  the  U.S.  automobile  industry  would  be 
more  than  outweighed  by  losses  in  other 
sectors  of  the  econom.v. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adverse 
economic  consequences  of  H.R.  1234 
are  considerable. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  us  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  U.S.  trade  policy.  Our  free 
trade  philosophy,  which  serves  as  the 
foundation    of    U.S.    foreign   economic 
policy,  has  contributed  to  the  econom- 
ic success  of  the  United  States  and  our 
trading  partners  for  over  30  years.  I 
submit  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
turn  our  backs  on  that  philosophy  by 
enacting  legislation  which  clearly  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  the  free  market 
as  well  as  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
Nation's      international       obligations 
under     the     General     Agreement     on 
Tariff    and    Trade    <GATT).    Conse- 
quently, by  enacting  barriers  to  trade, 
we    would    heighten    tensions    in    the 
international  trading  community  and 
would      invite     similar     protectionist 
measures  from  other  foreign  markets. 
With  as  many  as  one  U.S.  job  in  every 
five    linked    directly    or    indirectly    to 
U.S.  exports,  such  retaliatory  actions 
by    our    trading    partners    would    un- 
doubtedly result  in  the  substantial  loss 
of  jobs  in  nonautomobile  export  sec- 
tors. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  open  trade 
policy    continues    to    best    serve    the 
needs  of  our  Nation:  we  must,  there- 
fore,    defeat     this     protectionist     bill 
which  benefits  a  single  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers,  other   export    industries,    and 
global   economic   activity.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, this  legislation  is  clearly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  or  the 
international  community.  I.  therefore, 
strongly  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  H.R.  1234.  Let  us  once  and 
for  all  give  domestic  content  the  final 
burial  it  so  rightly  deserves.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fair  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures in  Automotive  Products  Act  — 
•domestic   content  "—H.R.    1234.   This 
vital  legislation  seeks  lo  establish  ur- 
gently   needed    domestic    content    re- 
quirements for  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States. 
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Our  Nation's  auto  industry  is  in  a 
crisis.  This  bill  would  assure  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  have  a 
viable  automotive  products  industry 
by  requiring  that  companies  which  sell 
large  numbers  of  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  produce  a  fair  share  of 
the  parts  and  components  in  our  coun- 
try. Domestic  content  is  a  common 
policy  among  nations  which  produce 
motor  vehicles,  and  it  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  United  States. 

At  no  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion have  automobile  producing  com- 
munities experienced  such  a  high  level 
of  sustained  unemployment.  The 
plight  of  the  domestic  automobile  in- 
dustry has  cost  the  jobs  of  1  million 
American  workers.  The  hopelessness 
and  personal  tragedy  experienced  by 
these  workers  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored by  Congress. 

We  know  that  the  crisis  in  the  do- 
mestic automobile  industry  has  been 
severely  aggravated  by  increasing  auto 
imports  from  Japan.  From  1978  81.  do- 
mestic auto  production  plummeted 
while  Japanese  automobile  imports  in- 
creased over  37  percent.  The  Japanese 
share  of  the  shrinking  car  market 
swelled  from  12.1  to  21.8  percent.  This 
jump  in  import  penetration  has  oc- 
curred despite  extensive  rebates  by 
the  domestic  companies  and  Japan's 
efforts  to  implement  voluntary  import 
restraints. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  pas- 
sive trade  and  industrial  policies  which 
have  nurtured  the  American  auto 
crisis.  All  other  major  auto-prod\icing 
nations,  including  our  chief  competi- 
tor, Japan,  practice  trade  policies  de- 
signed to  increase  exports  and  hold 
down  imports.  Economists  and  fore- 
casters predict  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  American  jobs  will 
be  lost  in  the  decline  of  the  American 
auto  industry  if  nothing  is  done  to  re- 
verse the  tide  of  imports. 

The  recent  recessions  have  made  us 
too  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
severe  unemployment  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  society.  The  Fair  Prac- 
tices in  Automobile  Products  Act  is  de- 
signed to  bring  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry up-to-date  with  prevailing 
world  trade  practices,  protect  the  jobs 
of  American  workers  and  insure  the 
future  growth  and  productivity  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help 
put  our  Nation  back  on  the  road  to 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  by 
giving  their  support  to  H.R.  1234. # 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  last  week  from  a  work- 
ing man  in  the  district  I  represent 
which  I  want  to  read  to  you. 

I  know  thai  you  agreed  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
the  Content  Bill.  I  urge  you  to  work  with 
other  members  of  Congres-s  to  have  ■1234" 
become  law.  It  i.s  of  ulmo.st  imporlance  to 
preserve  our  dome.stic  auto  industry.  Also,  It 
would  be  very  harmful  to  the  steel,  rubber, 
glass,  plastic,  and  other  industries  If  this  Is 
not  passed.  Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts. 


That  handwritten  letter  is  as  elo- 
quent as  any  of  the  words  we  can  say 
today.  For  those  words  come  from  the 
heart  of  a  workingman  in  our  Nation. 
Moreover,  from  a  man  in  a  section  of 
the  country  that  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  recession. 

With  the  people  of  Detroit,  the 
people  of  western  Pennsylvania  have 
been  harder  hit  by  this  recession— a 
depression  really  in  those  areas— than 
any  other  part  of  the  Nation. 

Others  during  this  debate  will  talk 
very  well  about  the  details  of  this  bill. 
They  are  important,  and  the  drafters 
have  done  an  excellent  job  with  them. 
But  I  want  to  talk  about  two  other 
points— two  meetings  I  have  had. 

The  first  comes  from  the  office 
hours  I  hold  in  my  area.  I  have  held 
over  30  of  them  this  .vear.  At  each  of 
them  I  meet  with  families  that  are  un 
employed,  who  cannot  feed,  clothe,  or 
pay  for  the  medical  bills  for  their  fam- 
ilies. While  we  can  help  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  other  leg- 
islation, what  these  people  want  most 
is  the  jobs  they  have  been  trained  for. 
and  the  dignity  of  working. 

To  do  that,  we  need  to  restore  jobs 
in  our  basic  industries.  And  to  do  that, 
we  need  to  stop  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports  in  steel  and  autombiles  that 
have  cost  us  so  many  thousands  of 
jobs. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Steel 
Caucus.  I  have  introduced  two  bills  in 
this  session  to  control  foreign  imports 
and  insure  "fair"  trade.  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  third  key  part  of  that  trade- 
jobs  triangle— by  insuring  that  the 
American  auto  industry  will  be  able  to 
build  on  its  recent  progress,  by  giving 
it  room  to  grow  and  restore  jobs  to  our 
auto-working  families. 

The  second  meeting  occurred  with 
our  Amba.ssador  to  Japan,  former  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield.  Meeting  with 
him  shortly  after  the  House  passed 
this  bill  before,  he  reported  that  no 
action  by  Congre.ss  had  so  impressed 
the  Japanese  officials  with  our  desire 
to  gel  serious  about  trade  than  the 
House  passage  of  this  bill.  Well.  I  am 
even  more  .serous  about  controlling 
that  trade  now.  and  if  this  bill  im- 
pre.sses  the  Japanese  with  how  serious 
we  are.  then  it  is  accurate.  We  are  seri- 
ous. We  can  no  longer  standby  and  .see 
foreign  countries  target  U.S.  industries 
for  destruction;  we  can  no  longer  see  a 
steady  flow  of  American  jobs  lost  to 
foreign  imports;  we  can  no  longer 
carry  the  defense  burden  for  our 
allies,  and  then  sit  back  and  watch 
those  very  same  allies  destroy  our 
economy. 

We  feel  this  problem  directly  in  the 
12th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Volkswagen  plant  is  located  in  West- 
moreland County.  And  25  percent  of 
the  work  formerly  done  at  the  Johns- 
town Bethlehem  steel  plant  was  tied 
to  auto  production.  But  the  concern  is 
not  only  local,  the  U.S.  economy  will 


not  be  firmly  back  on  track  until  the 
American  auto  industry  is  firmly  back 
on  track. 

I  believe  the  auto  content  bill  takes 
a  giant  stride  in  that  direction.  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  in  both 
the  last  two  Congresses,  and  pleased  to 
serve  on  the  task  force  for  passage 
each  year.  I  believe  this  bill  is  e.ssential 
to  our  workers  and  to  our  economic 
growth.  We  shall  continue  to  fight  for 
it— for  it  is  a  fight  for  our  workers  and 
our  American  economy.* 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1234. 
the  Fair  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Automotive  Products  Act  of  1983. 

We  will  probably  find  little  to  say 
that  has  not  already  been  stated,  re- 
stated, attacked,  or  defended  dozens  of 
times  in  this  body  or  in  many  other 
forums  acro.ss  the  country.  The 
lengthy  debate  on  this  issue  has  been 
an  exhaustive  and  an  emotional  one. 
My  remarks,  therefore,  will  focus  on 
just  a  few  points  which.  I  hope,  will 
merit  my  colleagues'  serious  consider- 
ation. I  hope  that  after  thoughtful 
analysis  of  all  of  the  information  pre- 
sented, my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
opposing  this  well-intentioned  but 
dangerously  flawed  proposal. 

The  lines  have  been  quickly  and 
deeply  drawn  on  this  issue.  To  be 
against  H.R.  1234  one  risks  being  la- 
beled as  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
automotive  industry.  Opposition  to 
this  bill  potentially  brands  one  as  un- 
caring about  the  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  anxious  individuals 
who  wait  each  day  with  growing  frus- 
tration for  a  chance  once  again  to  earn 
an  honest  living  and  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  their  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  family  has  sold 
Chevrolets  in  Utica.  Nebr..  for  three 
generations.  Of  all  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  am  one  who  can  readily 
identify  with  and  understand  the 
plight  of  that  industry.  Yet.  I  oppose 
H.R.  1234.  as  a  mi.sguided  attempt  to 
.solve  the  problems  of  our  own  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  revitalize 
the  automotive  industry  by  making 
the  Japanese  a  scapegoat  for  our  own 
failures  or  for  the  natural  economic 
development.  We  must  realize  that 
H.R.  1234  could  cast  a  long,  wide 
shadow  upon  our  trade  relations  with 
the  entire  world  — not  just  the  Japa- 
nese. In  our  rush  to  judgment,  we  risk 
long-term  damage  to  our  economy. 
Unless  we  vote  "no"  on  this  legisla- 
tion, we  may  watch  the  Sun  set  on  our 
hopes  for  economic  revitalization  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

In  our  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problems  and  excess 
capacity  plaguing  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, we  would  err  greatly  by  adopt- 
ing this  domestic  content  legislation. 
We  would  err  because  by  voting  for 
H.R.  1234  we  would  accept  a  pessimis- 


tic view  of  the  industry  and  of  U.S.  ca- 
pabililv  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
The  Fair  Practices  Act"  is  fundamen- 
tallv  flawed  becau.se  it  is  premi.sed 
upon  a  belief  that  the  industry  cannot 
compete  unless  market  share  is  given 
to  it  We  in  Congress  must  swiftly  and 
thoroughly  reject  this  foolish  assump- 

^'°In  testimony   last  Thursday   before 
the    Economic    Stabilization    Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee,  the 
Assistant   Secretary  of  Commerce   for 
Productivity.  Technology  and  Innova- 
tion D  Bruce  Merrifield  gave  the  sub- 
committee some  sage  advice  which   I 
believe   is   important   to   this   debate. 
Testifying  as  part  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's    lengthy     study     of     industrial 
policy      he     reminded     us     that-the 
United  States  ha.s  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities    and     strengths     which     wiU 
enable   it   to  maintain  or   reestablish 
economic  preeminence: 

We  have  a  pool  of  unused  or  under- 
used technology  developed  in  the  last 
30  years  that  represents  some  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  world's  scientific  knowl- 

edge. 

We  have  an  industrial  infrastructure 
that  is  unequaled  in  breadth  and 
depth  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  largest  capital  forma- 
tion capability  in  the  world  and  a  ven- 
ture capital  indu.stry  that  is  funding 
hundreds  of  new  projects  and  startups 

each  year. 

We  have  the  world's  largest,  most  co- 
herent set  of  markets  and  a  unique  en- 
trepreneurial culture. 

In  taking  a  broader  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  our  economy.  Merrifield  made 
an  important  observation;  "Our  cur- 
rent challenge, "  he  said,  'is  j^he  m^an- 
agement  of  continual  and  rapid  change 
especially  in  technology.  H.  furtnor 
observed  that. 

The  economy  is  reacting  appropriately 
right  now  to  the  challenges  that  we  face.  It 
is  taking  tho.se  actions  that  are  needed  to 
adjust  to  new  technological  and  market  re- 
alities bv  letting  the  market  make  lhe.se 
adjustments  we  will  not  only  achieve  a 
highly  efficient  di.stribution  of  resources, 
but  we  will  also  expand  such  resources. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
a   quick-fix    solution    to    the    present 
problems  of  the  automobile  industry, 
we  sacrifice  the  future  for  the  present. 
Make  no  mistake.  Pa.ssage  of  domes- 
tic  content    legislation   would   be   the 
first  dangerous  step  on  a  road  to  a  dis- 
astrous   industrial    policy,    one    built 
upon  protectionism,  dependence,  and 
an    assumption    of    weakness.    By    at- 
tempting to  eliminate  current  econom- 
ic pain  for  one  industry,  we  destroy 
not  onlv  its  hope  of  long-term  econom- 
ic revitalization,  but  the  future  for  our 
economy,    and    po.ssibly    the    worlds 
economv.  A  nation  littered  with  indus- 
tries which  run  to  the  government  at 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  is  a  nation  in 
ruin.  If  we  adopt  H.R.  1234  we  will  in- 
hibit the  changes  which  mu.st  be  made 


for  the  long-term  survival  of  this  or 
anv  mdustrv  and  we  will  most  certain- 
ly set  America  off  on  a  distressing  eco- 
nomic road. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
the  strengths  of  our  economy  and  of 
the  automobile  industry.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  ahead  with  vision, 
not  with  fear  of  foreign  competition 
and  economic  change.  We  can  grow 
and  pro.sper  again  without  prolection- 
istic  economic  bunkers.  Have  faith  in 
America-  vote  against  H.R.  1234.« 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired for  general  debate. 

Mr    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 
Accordingly     the     Committee     rose; 
and    the    Speaker    pro    tempore    (Mr 
Levin   of    Michigan)    having   assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  P.^netta,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that    Committee,    having    had    under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.   1234)  to 
establish    domestic    content    require- 
ments for  motor  vehicles  sold  or  dis- 
tributed in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


The  three  Older  American's  pro- 
grams included  under  title  II  of  this 
act  are  essential  as  they  provide  elder- 
ly persons  a  chance  to  work  with  chil- 
dren who  are  physically  and  emotion- 
ally handicapped,  to  help  elderly  per- 
sons who  are  homebound  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  important 
projects.  The  success  of  these  pro- 
grams is  a  major  factor  in  keeping  our 
elderly  persons  active  and  healthy.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  in  the  bill. 
HR   1234    iust  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  in  my  district  on  Friday,  I 
was  unable  to  vote  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2655  and  Mr.  Bartletts  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Bartletts  amendment 
to  remove  the  funding  floor  for  the 
VISTA  program.  Establishing  spend- 
ing levels  is  not  the  purpose  of  an  au- 
thorization but.  rather,  this  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Additionally.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  adequate  funding  for 
other  title  I  programs. 

Second.  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
final  passage  of  H.R.  2655.  The  voluii- 
teer  program  under  title  I  of  this  bi  1 
have  proven  to  be  very  effective,  al- 
lowing a  number  of  individuals  the  op- 
portunitv  to  contribute  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  help  alleviate  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  poor  in  our 
Nation. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolution  to 
make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  an 
arm  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  been  attempting  to  reauthorize 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved 
legislation.  H.R.  2230.  on  August  4, 
1983  to  reauthorize  the  Commission 
for  another  5  years.  Since  that  date, 
the  reauthorization  effort  has  been 
delayed  in  the  other  body  as  it  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  both  nominees  to 
the  Commission  and  the  reauthoriza- 
tion To  date,  efforts  at  compromise 
with  the  administration  have  not  been 
successful,  despite  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus in  the  Senate  to  extend  the  life  ol 
the  Commission. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  1957  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent body,  investigating  and  as- 
sessing the  civil  rights  policies  of  the 
US  Government.  The  Commission 
has  survived  every  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administration,  and  ha^s 
served  the  people  of  this  country  well 
bv  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  compli- 
ance with  civil  rights  laws  by  Federal 
agencies.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  Commi-ssion  is  now  officially  out 
of  business,  as  its  authority  expired  on 
September  30.  To  allow  this  to  happen 
does  a  great  disservice  to  the  Congress 
and  those  wLo  depend  on  civil  rights 
laws  to  protect  them  from  discrimina- 
tion and  assure  them  equal  opportuni- 
sm order  to  continue  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  duties,  I  have  joined  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  ^(Jncurrent 
resolution   creating   an   eight-member 
Commi-ssion  as  part  of  the  leg'^lative 
rather   than   executive,   branch.   The 
members  of  the  Commission  ^^ou^^  be 
appointed    by    the    Speaker    oi    the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tern  of 
the    Senate.    The    Commission    would 
continue    to    investigate    civil    rights 
compliance  in  Federal  agencies,  with 
the  additional  responsibility  of  advis- 
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ui^  ihf  Congress  on  civil  rights  issues. 
The  new  Commission  would  function 
as  an  advisory  and  investigatory 
agency  similar  to  other  arms  of  Con- 
gress such  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congrtvssional  Budget 
Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  action  on 
this  measure  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  Commission 
is  currently  winding  down  its  activi- 
ties, and  will  go  out  of  business  entire- 
ly on  November  29.  The  Commission  is 
too  valuable  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  its  demise. • 


NO  DEALS.  MR.  VOLCKER.  JUST 
I  <  >\Vf  R  THE  RATES 

The  SI'i-AKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  1- 
mmutc  speech  today.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  President  Reagan  finds  a 
large  tax  increase  unacceptable,  for 
good  reasons.  I  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Senator  Dole  claims  to  have 
a  deal  with  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  The  deal 
would  link  the  Senator's  package  of 
tax  increases  without  new  congression- 
al spending  cuts  to  Federal  Reserve 
lowering  of  interest  rates.  1  find  this 
deal,  too,  unacceptable. 

It  is  outrageous  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  to  be  holding 
the  United  States  and  the  world  econ- 
omy hostage,  in  the  face  of  falling 
commodity  prices,  in  order  to  exert  le- 
verage on  Congress  to  pass  a  certain 
piece  of  legislation.  If  he  can  deliver 
lower  interest  rates  as  part  of  a  deal,  it 
means  he  can  also  deliver  lower  inter- 
est rates  without  a  deal.  What  I  would 
like  to  know,  why  he  does  not? 

I  submit  the  UPI  wire  stories  on  the 
subject  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. They  should  be  as  appalled  as 
I  am  at  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy  in  this  Nation. 

The  articles  follow: 

Budget  Update 
I  By  Mary  Beth  Franklin) 

Washington.-  President  Reagan  oppose.s 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  Dole's  broad  plan  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Deficit  by  about  $120  billion  in  the  next 
three  years.  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  Friday. 

Dole  outlined  his  plan  at  a  press  confer- 
ence Thursday.  It  call.s  for  $54  billion  in 
spending  reductions  and  $56  billion  in  new 
revenue  through  fiscal  1986. 

"I  can't  say  people  are  jumping  with  joy" 
about  the  plan.  Dole  said,  "but  there  has 
been  some  very  positive  reaction."  He  was 
joined  by  three  Members  of  his  Finance 
Committee:  Senators  John  Danforth.  Mal- 
colm Wallop,  and  David  Boren. 


We  find  the  (Dole)  plan  unacceptable." 
Speakes  said,  "the  President  remains  com- 
mitted to  his  own  Deficit-Reduction  Plan  " 
He  said  the  Dole  proposal  has  loo  few- 
spending  cuts  and  a  host  of  new  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  taxes.  The  negatives  far  out- 
weigh the  positives. '" 


Budget 
(By  Mary  Beth  Franklin) 

Washington.— Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Robert  Dole  has  a  broad  plan  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  about  $120  bil- 
lion in  the  next  three  years,  but  it's  not 
clear  whether  the  propo.sal  will  get  much 
support. 

Dole  outlined  his  plan,  which  does  not 
have  the  administration's  support,  at  a  press 
conference  Thursday.  It  calls  for  $64  billion 
in  spending  reductions  and  $56  billion  in 
new  revenue  through  fi.scal  1986. 

"I  can't  say  people  are  jumping  with  joy" 
about  the  plan.  Dole  said.  But  there  has 
been  some  \ery  positive  reaction." 

He  wa-s  joined  by  three  members  of  his  Fi- 
nance Committee:  Senators  John  Danforth. 
Malcolm  Wallop,  and  David  Boren. 

"The  deficit  problem  is  so  .serious,  we 
can't  wail  to  do  something.  "  Danforth  said 
in  support  of  the  vague  proposal.  Its  the 
last  best  chance  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  a 
substantial  margin." 

There  was  no  indication  how  the  rest  of 
the  20-Member  Committee  feels  about  the 
package. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
deficits  of  about  $200  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  three  years. 

Dole  said  his  plan  would  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit  to  $187.2  billion  this  year.  $154  bil- 
lion in  fi.scal  1985  and  $132  billion  in  fiscal 
1986 

Dole  also  .said  that  during  a  clo.sed  meet- 
ing with  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  Thursday  morning.  Volcker  in- 
dicated "that  if  we  did  the  responsible  thing 
on  the  fi.scal  side,  it  would  give  him  more 
flexibility  on  the  monetary  side  "  to  reduce 
interest  rates. 

The  committees  counterpart  in  the 
House,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commillce. 
worked  several  months  to  produce  a  tax 
reform  bill  that  would  raise  only  $8  billion 
in  new  revenue  over  three  years. 

On  the  spending  side.  Dole's  savings  would 
not  come  from  new  budget  cuts.  Instead,  he 
would  count  .savings  from  bills  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  from  emergency 
powers  bestowed  on  the  President  to  with- 
hold up  to  2.5  percent  of  appropriated 
funds,  reduce  the  annual  rost -of  living  ad- 
justments in  .social  security  and  government 
pension  programs  by  up  to  2.5  percent,  and 
.scale  back  the  full  effect  of  indexing  that 
links  income  taxes  to  inflation  beginning  in 
1985. 

To  avoid  any  charges  of  campaign  politics, 
tiole  -said  the  emergency  power  would  not 
take  effect  until  1985  — after  next  year's 
elections.* 

RAISING  THE  STAKES  IN 
LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  yiiAlii'  Mr.  Speaker,  however 
honorable  American  intentions— how- 
ever right  American  goals— our  Gov- 
ernment made  a  tragic  mistake  placing 
our  marines  in  a  situation  our  col- 
league Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida,  pro- 
phetically and  pointedly  described  as 
"too  few  to  fight,  too  many  to  die." 

Last  night  our  President  fervently 
affirmed  his  belief  in  the  rightness  of 
our  goals  and  policy  there.  In  that 
speech— and  the  speeches  of  other 
American  leaders— I  fear  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  escalation  of  American 
stakes  in  Lebanon. 

I  urge  the  President— I  urge  others— 
to  be  leary  of  escalating  the  rhetoric- 
escalating  the  reasons  for  our  Leba- 
nese presence— escalating  the  impor- 
tance of  Lebanon  to  American  securi- 
ty. 

Let  us  be  extremely  leary  of  making 
the  outcome  in  Lebanon  a  test  of 
American  willingness  and  ability  to 
check  Ru.ssian  expansion.  Let  us  be 
leary  of  making  the  pursuit  of  present 
policy  a  test  of  the  deep  honor  and  re- 
spect we  all  have  for  our  fallen  men. 

Yet.  American  interests  in  Lebanon 
are  important:  but  as  our  colleague 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  has  said, 
they  are  not  vital.  Let  us  not  talk  our- 
selves into  believing  they  are. 

Raising  the  stakes  in  Lebanon  will 
make  it  all  the  harder  to  change 
course— in  any  direction  but  military 
escalation. 

Raising  the  stakes  in  Lebanon  will 
make  the  consequences  of  any  failure 
all  the  more  severe  for  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East  and  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  raising  the  stakes  does 
not  serve  American  interests  well:  it 
does  not  serve  our  Marines  well.* 


COMPENSATE  VICTIMS  OF 
UNDECLARED  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  offering  a  bill  to  provide  com- 
pen.sation  for  the  victims  of  the  disas- 
ter in  Lebanon  and  the  undeclared  war 
in  Grenada.  This  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide special  compensation  for  those 
who  might  be  killed  in  hostilities  in 
Central  America.  We  owe  something 
to  the  families  of  the  men  who  have 
died  and  may  still  die  as  a  result  of 
serving  in  the  many  dangerous  fron- 
tiers into  which  they  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Specifically,  my  bill  provides  for  the 
payment,  tax   free,  of  $50,000  to  the 


survivors  of  any  service  member  who 
died  in  Lebanon  this  year,  or  for  that 
matter,    in    the    line    of    duly    in    any 
other  foreign  country.  The  death  need 
not    have   been   the   result    of    hostile 
action.   For  example,   military   defini- 
tions of  the  cause  of  death  could  not 
exclude  benefits  for  the  survivors  of 
the  two  marines  killed  in  Beirut  this 
vear  while  trying  to  disarm  a  cluster 
bomb.      That      incident      might      not 
deemed   "hostile   action"   but   no   fair 
standard  could  deny  some  kind  of  ben- 
efit   to    the    survivors    of    those    men. 
Likewise,  the  "line  of  duty"  definition 
would    provide    compensation    to    the 
men  killed  by  the  recent  suicide  bomb- 
ing, even  though  it  has  not.  and  may 
never  be  determined  that  this  was  a 
military  assault,  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  the  term.  That  is. 
while  it  may  not  be  clear  that  the  at- 
tacker belonged  to  anybody's  army,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  men  killed  did  die 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  would  not  have 
died  but  for  the  fact  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  assigned  to  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Beirut.  Similarly,  the  bill 
would  provide  compensation  to  victims 
of    friendly    fire,    if    such    a    tragedy 
should  ever  come  to  pass,  or  if  a  serv- 
ice member  were  killed  by  some  other 
accident  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  would  provide 
special    benefits    for    the    families    of 
those  wounded  in  the  course  of  service 
overseas.    Families   would   be   allowed 
the  use  of  Government  visitor  facili- 
ties close  to  the  hospitals  where  their 
loved  ones  are  being  treated.  The  fam- 
ilies would  also  receive  a  reasonable 
per  diem   to   help  cover  expenses.   A 
service  member  wounded  in  Lebanon  is 
not  likely  to  be  hospitalized  close  to 
home.  There  is  no  reason  why  their 
families  should  suffer  endless  econom- 
ic loss  in  order  to  be  near  their  wound- 
ed sons.  For  example,  no  matter  where 
a  burn  victim  lives,  that  individual  is 
going  to  be  treated  at   Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center.  Likewi.se,  all  the  casu- 
alties from  Lebanon  are  being  sent  to 
hospitals  here  in  the  east  coast.  It  is  a 
sensible  and  humane  thing  to  facili- 
tate the  efforts  of  their  families  to  be 

nearby.  . 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
sav  that  there  is  no  price  that  can  be 
put  on  patriotism,  and  there  are  those 
who  will  say  that  death  is  expected  in 
militarv  service,  and  so  no  special  com- 
pensation  or   assistance   is   warranted 
for  those  killed  and  wounded  in  Leba- 
non or  Grenada,  or  wherever  Ameri- 
cans   are    being    exposed    to    hostile 
action.  But  let  me  remind  you  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  pays  a  special 
compensation   of    $50,000   to    law    en- 
forcement  officers  who  are  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  If  we  can  do  that  for 
law  enforcement  officers,  there  is  no 
excusing  the  lack  of  similar  treatment 
for  young  men  who  have  died  while 
protecting  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, serving  in  far-flung  jobs  that  in  no 


way  appeared  in  any  contract  or  com- 
mitment they  agreed  to.  Dying  or 
being  gravely  injured  in  an  undeclared 
war  or  while  serving  with  some  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  is  not  in 
anv  soldiers  contract  to  serve. 

The  least  that  we  can  do  for  the  vic- 
tims of  undeclared  war.  and  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  commitments,  is  to 
extend  to  them  the  same  kind  of  grati- 
tude and  consideration  that  we  today 
provide  for  domestic  law  enforcement 
officers  or  even  Congre.ssmen  who  die 
while  in  office.  These  young  people 
have  given  this  country  service  above 
and  bevond  any  reasonable  call  of 
duty,  and  they  deserve  more  than  our 
com'mendations:  they,  and  their  fami- 
lies deserve  a  fitting  mark  of  our  grati- 
tude and  respect,  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides. I  offer  the  text  of  the  proposed 
bill  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  4247 

A  bill  to  provide  supplemental  benefits  for 
families  of  members  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  have  been  wounded  or 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"United  States  Armed  Forces  Supplemental 

Benefits  Act  of  1983  ". 

BENEFITS  FOR  WOUNDED  MEMBERS  FAMILY 

SEC.    2.    Chapter   53    of    title    10.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing section: 
•51  Kill.   Kenenis  to  families  of  service   memhcrs 

Hounded  in  action 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
tho.se  United  States  Armed  Forces  members 
wounded  in  the  line  of  duty  in  any  foreign 
countrv  reasonable  transportation  expen.ses 
to  and  from  the  treatment  facility  where 
the  service  member  is  being  treated  shall  be 
provided  for  the  immediate  family  of  the 
member.  In  addition,  a  reasonable  per  diem 
and  adequate  guest  housing  shall  be  provid- 
ed for  the  member's  immediate  family. 

BENEFIT  FOR  DECEASED  MEMBERS  FAMILY 

Sec.  3.  Section  1478  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding; 

(c)  Survivors  of  a  .service  member  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  any  foreign  country 
shall  be  paid  a  gratuity  of  $50,000,  tax  free, 
in  addition  to  any  other  benefits  already  al- 
lowed by  law." 

effective  date 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  January 
1,  1983.« 


ally  subsidized  housing  from  t-SLaDii.-^h- 
ing  mandatory  meals  programs  for 
their  tenants. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  record 
correctly  reflects  why  I  consider  that 
provision  to  be  inappropriate.  As  origi- 
nally written,  the  bill  would  not  have 
permitted  the  HUD  Secretary  to 
forbid  landlords  to  require  tenants  to 
pay  for  meals,  even  if  they  were  for 
physical  or  religious  reasons  unable  to 
eat  them.  Simple  ju.stice  mandated  the 
elimination  of  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  residents  in  federally 
subsidized  housing  frequently  have 
trouble  affording  the  .special  foods 
that  thev  must  eat  and  the  medicines 
thev  must  take.  Often  they  are  elder- 
ly, or  disabled,  or  both.  They  live  on 
limited,  fixed  incomes  in  many  cases. 
No  argument  of  administrative  con- 
venience can  support  the  requirement 
that  these  people  pay  up  to  $150  a 
month  to  buy  meals  that  they  do  not 
want. 

Many  elderly  people  have  very  spe- 
cial dietary  needs.  Religious  consider- 
ations too  often  dictate  that  certain 
foods  be  eaten,  or  others  avoided. 
Some  tenants  must  eat  only  at  certain 
times,  while  others  may  find  that  they 
are  unable  to  attend  meals  set  at  a 
fixed  schedule.  And  yet  institutional 
meal  arrangements  cannot  accommo- 
date all  of  these  special  needs. 

It  is  simply  unfair  to  require  people 
in  federally  subsidized  housing  to  pay 
for  mandatory  meal  programs.  'Volun- 
tary communal  meals  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  in  most  cases  will  be 
beneficial  to  tenants.  But  we  must  re- 
spect the  needs  and  desires  of  those 
who  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs. 

Mandatory  meal  plans  are  being 
challenged  in  courts  all  across  the 
Nation.  Some  of  these  challenges  have 
already  been  successful.  I  hope  more 
are.  I  think  these  plans  are  illegal,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  courts  recognizing 

that.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  mandatory  meal 
provisions  of  section  223(e)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983  were  eliminated  not  be- 
cause they  would  be  redundant,  but 
because  they  would  foster  a  gross  in- 
equity-an  inequity  that  this  House 
should  not  and  will  not  permit. 
Thank  you.» 


MANDATORY   MI  Al.S  IN  HUD 

ELDERLY  HOUSING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sr 
GERMAIN)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  I  was  responsible  for 
deleting  a  provision  of  H.R.  1.  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  Secretary  of  HUD  from 
prohibiting  landlords  in  certain  feder- 


N'^TIONAL     PROFESSIONAL     AND 
TECHNOLOGY  FOUNDATION 

ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
■National  Professional  and  Technolo- 
gy Foundation  Act  of  1983.  "  This  leg- 
islation  would    provide   a    mechanism 
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for  anticipating  opportunities  to  devel- 
op cooperative  public-private  efforts 
among  Industry,  government,  labor, 
arademia.  and  the  professions.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  Foundation  would 
serve  to  insure  representative  partici- 
pation of  all  responsible  sectors  of  so- 
ciety in  national  policymaking  for  the 
improvement  of  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental and  .societal  well-being  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill  does  not 
propose  central  planning  in  any  form, 
as  this  is  not  considered  practical  or 
desirable  in  our  society.  The  goal,  in 
fact,  is  to  achieve  the  opposite  of  cen- 
tral planning  by  insuring  that  every 
segment  of  society  contributes  to  na- 
tional planning.  The  Foundation  is  not 
to  usurp  or  assume  any  of  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
or  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  major  Foundation  responsi- 
bility shall  be  to  assess  existing  and 
emerging  national  needs,  evaluate  the 
policy  alternatives  and  present  the  re- 
sults to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  public  for  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion, it  combines  several  existing  tech- 
nology-oriented activities  and  authori- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  into 
one  well-focused  institutional  frame- 
work in  order  to  more  effectively  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  indu.strial  com- 
petitiveness.* 


THE  PRESIDEN  1  S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  NATION 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  the  President  for 
last  night's  masterful  speech  to  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  President  for  the  frank  expla- 
nation of  why  America  is  committed  to 
the  stability  of  Lebanon,  to  the  lives  of 
American  citizens,  and  to  national  se- 
curity interests  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan 
acted  wisely  in  ordering  the  timely  in- 
vasion of  Grenada.  As  one  who  vividly 
recalls  the  agony  of  Americans  who 
had  sons,  and  husbands,  in  the  hands 
of  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  for  444 
days.  I  share  the  President's  concern 
that  America  was  facing  a  repeat  per- 
formance of  that  tragic  and  humiliat- 
ing experience.  As  my  colleagues  well 
remember,  our  Government  had  prior 
uidications  that  our  Emba.ssy  in 
Tehran  would  be  taken  over.  Unfortu- 
nately, nothing  was  done. 

Although  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  suggested  that  there 
was  no  real  need  to  evacuate  the 
American  students  and  others  from 
the  island.  I  believe  that  the  situation 
there  was  rapidly  deteriorating. 

The  charter  aircraft  which  brought 
American  consular  officials  to  the 
island  was  fired  upon  as  it  took  off. 


The  new  regime  in  Grenada  appeared 
to  have  minimal  respect  for  human 
life,  due  process,  or  social  order.  They 
came  to  power  through  bloodshed. 
Hudson  Austin,  Grenada's  army 
strongman,  has  a  reputation  for  vio- 
lence and  bloodletting.  He  engineered 
the  bloodbath  in  which  Bishop  was 
slaughtered  with  16  cabinet  members 
and  others  including,  children.  Being 
far  more  pro-Cuban  than  his  predeces- 
sor, he  was  well  on  his  way  to  turning 
Grenada  into  a  Communist  police 
state. 

American  citizens  evacuated  from 
the  island  praised  the  President  and 
U.S.  forces  for  their  actions.  An  Amer- 
ican named  Tom  Greisamer  said  that 
there  was  "an  air  of  repression "  in 
Grenada  and  that  martial  law  had 
been  declared.  He  also  noted  that 
Grenadian  citizens  were  being  taken 
out  of  their  homes  and  that  people 
were  being  intimidated. 

I  also  believe  that  the  President  took 
the  initiative  in  denying  the  Soviets  a 
future  base  for  its  expansionist  efforts 
in  this  hemisphere.  Although  the 
Cubans  on  the  island  were  often  de- 
scribed as  civilian  construction  work- 
ers engaged  in  an  airport  building 
project,  recent  events  have  shown  that 
they  were  involved  in  more  activities 
than  we  ever  imagined.  There  were  ap- 
parently 600  well-armed  and  well- 
trained  Cuban  military  personnel  on 
the  island  who  had  a  wide  range  of 
military  equipment,  .sophisticated  com- 
munications gear,  and  large  stockpiles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  their 
housing  compound  was  near  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

The  so-called  civilian  workers  fought 
extremely  well  and  presented  stiff  re- 
sistance to  U.S.  troops.  The  Grenadian 
people  were  not  fighting  the  American 
units,  but  the  Cubans  were.  I  under- 
stand that  most  Grenadians  did  not 
want  their  island  to  fall  under  the 
Soviet-Cuban  sphere  of  influence.  An 
American  medical  student  named  Phil 
Gianelli  reported  the  following: 

If  I  can  use  the  term,  the  Grenadian 
people  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  United 
Stales  emancipating  them  *  *  *.  The.v  cant 
wait  to  parade  down  the  street  with  Ameri- 
can.s.  Tliey  hate  the  Cuban.s  and  Soviets 
•  *  *.  M.v  neighbors  couldn't  wail  to  gel 
their  country  back. 

It  is  also  curious  that  the  highest 
Soviet  official  in  tl.e  New  World,  four- 
star  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense.  Gen- 
nadiy  I.  Sazhenev.  recently  arrived  in 
Grenada  as  amfia.ssador  to  that  island. 
For  a  country  of  only  about  100.000 
people,  the  Soviet  Embassy  is  inordi- 
nately large  with  a  staff  of  40  Soviet 
per.sonel.  It  appears  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  had  defi- 
nite plans  for  turning  Grenada  into 
another  Cuba.  With  yet  another  base 
in  that  area,  the  Soviets  could  contin- 
ue to  export  revolution,  and  terrorism 
to  the  small  countries  of  the  region. 


With  this  information  coming  to  our 
attention.  I  believe  that  we  all  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  President  for 
his  decisiveness  in  protecting  not  only 
American  lives,  but  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  free  world  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  next  of  the  President's  address 
to  the  Nation  follows  for  my  col- 
leagues review: 

Address  by  the  President  to  the  Nation, 
October  27.  1983 

The  President.  My  fellow  Americans, 
some  two  months  ago  we  were  shocked  b.v 
the  brutal  massacre  of  369  men.  women  and 
children,  more  than  60  of  them  Americans, 
in  the  shooting  down  of  a  Korean  airliner. 

Now.  in  these  past  several  day.s.  violence 
has  erupted  again,  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada. 
In  Lebanon,  we  have  .some  1,600  Marines, 
part  of  a  multinational  force  that's  tr.ving  to 
help  the  people  of  Lebanon  restore  order 
and  stability  to  that  troubled  land.  Our  Ma- 
rines are  assigned  to  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Beirut,  near  the  only  airport  operating  in 
Lebanon.  Just  a  mile  or  so  to  tlie  north  is 
the  Italian  contingent  and  not  far  from 
them,  the  French  and  a  company  of  British 
soldiers. 

This  past  Sunday,  at  22  minutes  after  6 
Beirut  time,  with  dawn  just  breaking,  a 
truck,  looking  like  a  lot  of  other  vehicles  in 
the  city,  approached  the  airport  on  a  busy, 
main  road.  There  was  nothing  in  its  appear- 
ance to  suggest  it  was  any  different  than 
the  trucks  or  cars  that  were  normally  .seen 
on  and  around  the  airport.  But  this  one  was 
different.  At  the  wheel  was  a  young  man  on 
a  suicide  mission  The  truck  carried  some 
2,000  pounds  of  explosives.  But  there  was  no 
way  our  Marine  guards  could  know  this. 
Their  first  warning  (hat  something  was 
wrong  came  when  the  truck  crashed 
through  a  series  of  barriers,  including  a 
chain-link  fence  and  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments. The  guards  opened  fire:  but  it  was 
loo  late.  The  truck  smashed  through  the 
doors  of  tlic  headquarters  building  in  which 
our  Marines  were  sleeping  and  instantly  ex- 
ploded. The  four-story  concrete  building  col- 
lapsed in  a  pile  of  rubble. 

More  than  200  of  the  sleeping  men  were 
killed  in  that  one  hideous,  insane  attack. 
Many  others  suffered  injury  and  are  hospi- 
talized here  or  in  Europe. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  horror.  At 
almost  the  same  instant,  another  vehicle  on 
a  suicide  and  murder  mission,  crashed  into 
the  headquarters  of  the  French  peacekeep- 
ing force,  an  eight-story  building,  destroying 
it  and  killing  more  than  50  French  .soldiers. 

Prior  to  this  day  of  horror,  there  had  been 
several  tragedies  for  our  men  in  the  mulli- 
national  force,  attacks  by  snipers  and 
mortar  fire  had  taken  their  toll.  I  called  be- 
reaved parents  and/or  widows  of  the  victims 
to  express  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  our  sorrow 
and  sympathy. 

Sometimes  there  were  questions.  And  now 
many  of  you  are  asking:  Why  should  our 
young  men  be  dying  in  Lebanon?  Why  is 
Lebanon  important  to  us? 

Well,  its  true.  Lebanon  is  a  small  country, 
more  than  five-and-a-half  thousand  miles 
from  our  shores  on  the  edge  of  what  we  call 
the  Middle  East.  But  every  President  who 
has  occupied  this  office  in  recent  years  has 
recognized  that  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
of  vital  concern  to  our  nation  and.  indeed, 
to  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
We  have  been  concerned  because  the  Middle 
East  is  a  powder  keg:  four  times  in  the  last 


30  years,  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  gone 
to  war.  And  each  time,  the  world  has  tee- 
tered near  the  edge  of  catastrophe. 

The  area  is  key  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  West.  Its  strategic  impor- 
tance, its  energy  resources,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  well  being  of  the  nearly  200  million 
people  living  there-all  are  vital  to  us  and  to 
world  peace.  If  that  key  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  power  or  powers  hostile  to  the 
free  world,  there  would  be  a  direct  threat  to 
the  United  Slates  and  to  our  Allies. 

We  have  another  reason  to  be  involved. 
Since  1948,  our  Nation  has  recognized  and 
accepted  a  moral  obligation  to  assure  the 
continued  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 
Israel  shares  our  democratic  values,  and  is  a 
formidable  force  an  invader  of  the  Middle 
East  would  have  to  reckon  with. 

For  several  vears.  Lebanon  has  been  lorn 
by  internal  strife.  Once  a  prosperous,  peace- 
ful nation,  its  government  had  become  inef- 
fective in  controlling  the  militias  that 
warred  on  each  other. 

Sixteen  months  ago.  we  were  watching  on 
our  T  V.  screens  the  shelling  and  bombing 
of  Beirut  which  was  being  used  as  a  forires.s 
by  P  LO  bands.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
civilians  were  being  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  daily  battles.  Syria,  which  makes  no 
secret  of  its  claim  that  Lebanon  should  be  a 
part  of  a  greater  Syria,  was  occupying  a 
large  part  of  Lebanon.  Today.  Syria  has 
become  a  home  for  7.000  Soviet  advisors  and 
technicians  who  man  a  massive  amount  of 
Soviet  weaponry,  including  SS-21  ground-to- 
ground   missiles  capable   of   reaching   vital 

areas  of  Israel.  .      

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  hoping  lo  build  on 
the  Camp  David  Accords  which  had  led  lo 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  I  proposed 
a  peace  plan  for  the  Middle  East  to  end  the 
wars  between  the  Arab  slates  and  Israel.  It 
was  based  on  U.N.  resolutions  242  and  338. 
and  called  for  a  fair  and  just  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  problem,  as  well  as  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of  issues  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel. 

Before  the  necessary  negotiations  could 
begin,  it  was  es-sential  to  gel  all  foreign 
forces  out  of  Lebanon  and  to  end  the  fight- 
ing there.  So.  why  are  we  there?  Well,  the 
answer  is  straightforward:  to  help  bring 
peace  to  Lebanon  and  stability  to  the  vital 
Middle  East.  To  that  end.  the  multinational 
force  was  created  lo  help  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  until  a  government  could  be 
established  and  a  Lebanese  army  mobilized 
to  restore  Lebanese  sovereignty  over  Us  own 
soil  as  the  foreign  forces  withdrew.  Israel 
agreed  to  withdraw  as  did  Syria,  but  Syria 
then  reneged  on  its  promise.  Over  10.000 
Palestinians  who  had  been  bringing  ruin 
down  on  Beirut,  however,  did  leave  the 
country.  .        . 

Lebanon  has  formed  a  government  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Gemayal.  And 
that  government,  with  our  as.sislance  and 
training,  has  set  up  its  own  army.  In  only  a 
vears  time,  that  army  has  been  rebuilt.  It  is 
k  good  army  composed  of  Lebanese  of  all 
factions. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Israeli  army  pulled 
back  to  the  Awali  River  in  southern  Leba- 
non Despite  fierce  resistance  by  Syrian- 
backed  forces,  the  Lebanese  army  was  able 
to  hold  the  line  and  maintain  the  defensive 
perimeter  around  Beirut. 

In  the  year  that  our  Marines  have  been 
there  Lebanon  has  made  important  steps 
toward  stability  and  order.  The  physical 
presence  of  the  Marines  lends  support  lo 
both  the  Lebanese  government  and  Us 
army   It  allows  the  hard  work  of  diplomacy 


to  go  forward.  Indeed,  without  the  peace- 
keepers from  the  U.S..  France.  Italy,  and 
Britain,  the  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Lebanon  would  collap.se. 

As  to  that  narrower  queslion-What  ex- 
actly is  the  operational  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rines? The  answer  is.  to  secure  a  peace  of 
Beirut,  to  keep  order  in  their  sector,  and  to 
prevent  the  area  from  becoming  a  battle- 
field Our  Marines  are  not  just  sitting  in  air- 
port Part  of  their  task  is  lo  guard  that  air- 
port. Because  of  their  presence  the  airport 
has  remained  operational.  In  addition,  they 
partol  the  surrounding  area.  This  is  their 
part-a  limited,  but  essential  part-in  the 
larger  effort  that  I've  described. 

If  our  Marines  must  be  there.  I'm  asked, 
why  cant  we  make  them  safer''  Who  com- 
mitted this  latest  atrocity  against  them  and 

why? 

Well,  we'll  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  our  men  are  as  safe  as  possible.  We  or- 
dered the  battleship  New  Jersey  lo  join  our 
naval  forces  offshore.  Without  even  firing 
them,  the  threat  of  its  16-inch  guns  silence 
those  who  once  fired  down  on  our  Marines 
from  the  hills.  And  they're  a  good  part  of 
the  reason  we  suddenly  had  a  cease-fire. 
Were  doing  our  best  to  make  our  forces  less 
vulnerable  to  those  who  want  to  snipe  at 
them  or  send  in  future  suicide  missions. 

Secretary  Shultz  called  me  today  from 
Europe,  where  he  was  meeting  with  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  our  allies  in  the  multina- 
tional force.  They  remain  committed  lo  our 
task  And  plans  were  made  lo  share  infor- 
mation as  to  how  we  can  improve  security 
for  all  our  men. 

We   have  strong   circumstantial   evidence 
that  the  attack  on  the  Marines  was  directed 
by  terrorists  who  used  the  same  method  to 
deslrov  our  Embassy  in  Beirut.  Those  who 
directed  this  atrocity  must  be  dealt  justice. 
And    they    will    be.    The    obvious    purpose 
behind  the  sniping  and.  now.  this  attack  was 
lo    weaken    American    will,    and    force    the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  French  forces  from 
Lebanon.  The  clear  intent  of  the  terrorists 
was  lo  eliminate  our  support  of  the  Leba- 
nese government,  and  to  destroy  the  ability 
of  the  Lebanese  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  To  answer  tho.se  who  a-sk  if 
we're  serving  any  purpose  in  being  there,  let 
me    answer    a    question    with    a    question. 
Would  the  terrorists  have  launched  their 
suicide   attacks    against    the   multinational 
force  if  it  were  not  doing  its  job?  The  multi- 
national   force   was   attacked   precisely   be- 
cause it  is  doing  the  job  it  was  .sent  to  do  in 
Beirut.  II  is  accomplishing  its  mi.ssion. 

Now.  then,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
What  can  we  do  now  to  help  Lebanon  gain 
greater  stability  so  that  our  Marines  can 
come  home?  Well.  I  believe  we  can  take 
three  steps  now  that  will  make  a  difference. 
First  we  will  accelerate  the  search  for  peace 
and  stability  in  that  region.  Little  atlenlion 
has  been  paid  to  the  fact  thai  we've  had 
special  envoys  there  working,  literally, 
around  the  clock  to  bring  the  warring  fac- 
tions together.  This  coming  Monday  in 
Geneva  President  Gemayel  of  Lebanon  will 
sit  down  with  other  factions  from  his  coun- 
try to  see  if  national  reconciliation  can  be 
achieved.  He  has  our  firm  support.  I  will 
soon  be  announcing  a  replacement  for  Bud 
McFarlane  who  was  preceded  by  Phil  Habib. 
Both  worked  tirelessly,  and  must  be  cred- 
ited for  much  if  not  most  of  the  progress 
we've  made.  . 

Second,  we'll  work  even  more  closely  wiin 
our  allies  in  providing  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  and  for  the  rebuilding 
of  a  national  consensus. 


Third,  we  will  ensure  that  the  muiuna- 
lional  peacekeeping  forces,  our  Marines,  are 
given  the  greatest  possible  protection.  Our 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  General 
Kelley.  returned  from  Lebanon  today  and 
will  be  advising  us  on  steps  we  can  lake  to 
improve  security. 

Vice  President  Bush  returned  just  last 
night  from  Beirut  and  gave  me  a  full  report 
of  this  brief  visit. 

Beyond  our  progress  in  Lebanon,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  main  goal  and  purpose  is 
to  achieve  a  broader  peace  in  all  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  factions  and  bitterness 
that  we  see  in  Lebanon  are  just  a  microcosm 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  spread  across 
much  of  that  region. 

A  peace  initiative  for  the  entire  Middle 
East,  consistent  with  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords and  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338.  still 
offers  the  best  hope  for  bringing  peace  to 
the  region. 

Let  me  ask  those  who  say  we  should  get 
out  of  Lebanon;  If  we  were  to  leave  Lebanon 
now.  what  message  would  that  send  lo  those 
who  foment  instability  and  terrorism? 

If  America  were  lo  walk  away  from  Leba- 
non, what  chance  would  there  be  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  producing  a  unified  demo- 
cratic Lebanon? 

If  we  lurned  our  backs  on  Lebanon  now. 
what  would  be  the  future  of  Israel?  At  slake 
is  the  fate  of  only  ihe  .second  Arab  country 
lo  negotiate  a  major  agreement  with  Israel. 
That's  another  accomplishment  of  this  past 
year,  the  May  17th  Accord  signed  by  Leba- 
non and  Israel. 

If  terrorism  and  intimidation  succeed,  it 
will  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  to  Israel's  search  for  genuine  securi- 
ty It  won't  just  be  Lebanon  sentenced  lo  a 
future  of  chaos.  Can  the  United  States,  or 
the  free  world,  for  that  matter,  stand  by 
and  see  the  Middle  East  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  bloc?  What  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan's  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil 
for  the  energy  lo  fuel  their  industries?  The 
NlJddle  East,  as  I've  said,  vital  lo  our  nation- 
al .security  and  economic  well  being. 

Brave  voung  men  have  been  taken  from 
us  Manv  others  have  been  greviously 
wounded  Are  we  to  tell  them  their  sacrifice 
was  wasted?  They  gave  their  lives  in  defense 
of  our  national  security  every  bit  as  much  as 
anv  man  who  ever  died  fighting  in  a  war. 
We  must  not  strip  every  ounce  of  meaning 
and  purpose  from  their  courageous  sacrifice. 
We're  a  nation  with  global  responsibilities. 
Were  not  somewhere  else  in  ihe  world  pro- 
tecting someone  else's  interests.  We're  there 
protecting  our  own. 

I  received  a  message  from  the  father  ol  a 
Marine  in  Lebanon.  He  told  me.  In  a  world 
where  we  speak  of  human  rights,  there  is  a 
sad  lack  of  acceptance  of  responsibility.  My 
son  has  chosen  the  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try Certainly  in  this  country  one  does  not 
inherently  have  rights,  unless  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  rights  is  accepted.'  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Morrison  said  that  while  he  was  wait- 
ing lo  learn  if  his  son  was  one  of  the  dead. 
I  was  thrilled  for  him  to  learn  today  that 
his  son  Ross  is  alive  and  well  and  carrying 
on  his  duties  in  Lebanon. 

Let  us  meet  our  responsibilities.  I-or 
longer  than  any  of  us  can  remember  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  have  lived  from 
war  to  war  with  no  prospect  for  any  other 
future  That  dreadful  cycle  must  be  broken. 
Why  are  we  there?  What  a  Lebanese 
mother  told  one  of  our  Ambas.sadors.  that 
her  little  girl  had  only  attended  school  two 
of  the  last  eight  years.  Now.  because  of  our 
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presence  there,  she  said  her  daughter  could 
live  a  normal  life.  With  patience  and  firm 
ness.  we  can  help  bring  peace  to  that  strife- 
torn  region— and  make  our  own  lives  more 
secure.  Our  role  is  to  help  the  Lebanese  put 
their  country  together,  not  to  do  it  for 
them. 

Now  I  know  another  part  of  the  world  is 
very  much  on  our  minds,  a  place  much 
closer  to  our  shores;  Grenada.  The  island  is 
only  twice  the  size  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  a  total  population  of  about  110.000 
people. 

Grenada  and  a  half  dozen  other  Caribbe- 
an islands  here  were,  until  recently.  British 
colonies.  They  are  now  independent  states 
and  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
While  they  respect  each  other's  independ- 
ence, they  also  feel  a  kinship  with  each 
other  and  think  of  themselves  as  one 
people. 

On  1979  trouble  came  to  Grenada.  Mau- 
rice Bishop,  a  protege  of  Fidel  Castro, 
staged  a  military  coup  and  overthrew  the 
government  which  had  been  elected  under 
the  Constitution  left  to  the  people  by  the 
British.  He  sought  the  help  of  Cuba  in 
building  an  airport,  which  he  claimed  was 
for  tourist  trade,  but  which  looked  suspi- 
ciously suitable  for  military  aircraft,  includ- 
ing Soviet-built  long-range  bombers. 

The  six  sovereign  countries  and  one  re- 
maining colony  are  joined  together  in  what 
they  call  the  'Organization  of  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean States."  The  six  became  increasingly 
alarmed  as  Bishop  built  an  army  greater 
than  all  of  theirs  combined.  Obviously,  it 
was  not  purely  for  defense. 

In  this  last  year  or  so.  Prime  Minister 
Bishop  gave  indications  that  he  might  like 
belter  relations  with  the  United  Stales.  He 
even  made  a  trip  to  our  country  and  met 
with  .senior  officials  of  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department.  Whether  he  was  .seri- 
ous or  not.  we'll  never  know  On  October 
12th.  a  small  group  in  his  militia  seized  him 
and  put  him  under  arrest.  They  were,  if 
anything,  more  radical  and  more  devoted  to 
Castro's  Cuba  than  he  had  been. 

Several  days  later,  a  crowd  of  citizens  ap- 
peared before  Bishop's  home,  freed  him. 
and  escorted  him  toward  the  headquarters 
of  the  military  council.  They  were  fired 
upon.  A  number,  including  .some  children, 
were  killed  and  Bishop  was  seized.  He  and 
several  members  of  his  cabinet  were  subse- 
quently executed,  and  a  24-hour  shoot-to- 
kill  curfew  was  put  in  effect.  Grenada  was 
without  a  government,  its  only  authority  ex- 
ercised by  a  self-proclaimed  band  of  military 
men. 

There  were  then  about  1.000  of  our  citi- 
zens of  Grenada.  800  of  them  students  in  St. 
Georges  University  Medical  School.  Con- 
cerned that  they  would  be  harmed  or  held 
as  hostages.  I  ordered  a  flotilla  of  ships, 
then  on  its  way  to  Ix-banon  with  Marines 
part  of  our  regular  rotation  program,  to 
circle  south  on  a  course  that  would  put 
them  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenada 
in  case  there  should  be  a  need  to  evacuate 
our  people. 

Last  weekend.  I  was  awakened  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  told  that  six  members  of 
the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
Stales,  joined  by  Jamaica  and  Barbados, 
had  sent  an  urgent  request  that  we  join 
them  in  a  military  operation  to  restore 
order  and  democracy  to  Grenada. 

They  were  proposing  this  action  under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  a  mutual  assistance  pact 
that  existed  among  them.  These  small, 
peaceful  nations  needed  our  help.  Ttire>-  of 
them   don't    have   armies   at    all.    and    ilie 


others  have  very  limited  lorces.  'I'he  legiti- 
macy of  their  request,  plus  my  own  concern 
for  our  citizens  dictated  my  decision.  I  be- 
lieve our  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  its  citizens.  If  their  right  to 
life  and  liberty  is  threatened.  The  night- 
mare of  our  hostages  in  Iran  must  never  be 
repeated. 

We  knew  we  had  little  time  and  that  com- 
plete secrecy  was  vital  to  ensure  both  the 
.safety  of  the  young  men  who  would  under- 
take this  mLssion.  and  the  Americans  they 
were  about  to  rescue.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
worked  around  the  clock  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  They  had  little  intelligence  informa- 
tion about  conditions  on  the  Island.  We  had 
to  assume  that  .several  hundred  Cubans 
working  on  the  airport  could  be  military  re- 
serves. As  It  turned  out.  the  number  was 
much  larger  and  they  were  a  military  force. 
Six  hundred  of  them  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  we  have  discovered  a  complete 
base  with  weapons  and  communications 
equipment  which  makes  it  clear  a  Cuban  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  had  been  planned. 

Two  hours  ago  we  released  the  first 
photos  from  Grenada.  They  included  pic- 
tures of  a  warehou.se  of  military  equip- 
ment—one of  three  we've  uncovered  so  far. 
This  warehouse  contained  weapons  and  am- 
munition stacked  almost  to  the  celling, 
enough  to  supply  thousands  of  terrorists. 
Grenada,  we  were  told,  was  a  friendly  island 
paradi.se  for  tourism.  Well,  it  wasn't.  It  was 
a  Soviet -Cuban  colony,  being  readied  as  a 
major  military  bastion  to  export  terror  and 
undermine  democracy.  We  got  there  just  in 
time. 

I  can't  say  enough  in  praise  of  our  mili- 
tary—Army  rangers  and  paratroopers.  Na\y. 
Marine  and  Air  Force  personnel-  those  who 
planned  a  brilliant  campaign,  and  those  who 
carried  it  out.  Almost  instantly,  our  military 
seized  the  two  airports,  .secured  the  campus 
where  most  of  our  students  were,  and  are 
now  in  the  mopping-up  phase.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  all  the  planning,  a  top  priority 
was  to  minimize  ri.sk.  to  avoid  casualties  to 
our  own  men  and  also  the  Grenadian  forces 
a.s  much  a-s  humanly  po.ssible.  But  there 
were  casualties,  and  we  all  owe  a  deb!  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded. 
They  were  few  m  number,  but  even  one  is  a 
tragic  price  to  pay. 

Its  our  intention  to  get  our  men  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  Prime  Minister  Eugenia 
Charles  of  Dominica  1  called  that  wrong, 
she  pronounces  it  Dominica  she  is  Chair- 
man of  OECS.  She's  calling  for  help  from 
Commonwealth  nations  in  giving  the  people 
their  right  to  establish  a  coiuslitutional  gov- 
ernment on  Grenada.  We  anticipate  that 
the  Governor  General,  a  Grenadian.  will 
participate  in  setting  up  a  provislcnal  gov- 
ernment in  the  Interim 

The  events  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada, 
though  oceans  apart,  arc  closely  related. 
Not  only  has  Mo.seow  -issi.sic  d  and  encour- 
aged the  violence  in  hoih  countries,  but  it 
provides  dirict  support  through  a  network 
of  surrogates  and  leitonsts.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  wlun  the  thugs  tried  to  wrest 
control  ovei  Gnnada,  there  were  30  Soviet 
advLsor."^  and  hundreds  of  Cuban  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  on  the  island.  At 
the  moment  of  our  landing,  we  commiinicat 
ed  with  the  governments  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  told  them  we  would  offer 
shelter  and  .security  to  their  people  on  Gre- 
iiadii.  Regrettably.  Castro  ordered  his  men 
lo  light  to  the  death  and  .some  did.  The 
others  will  be  .sent  to  their  homelands. 

You  know,  there  was  a  time  when  our  na- 
tional security  was  based  on  the  standing 


army  nere  within  our  own  borders  and 
shore  batteries  of  artillery  along  our  coasts. 
And.  of  course,  a  Navy  to  keep  the  sea  lanes 
open  for  the  shipping  of  things  necessary  to 
our  well-being. 

The  world  has  changed.  Today,  our  na- 
tional security  can  be  threatened  in  far 
away  places.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  be  aware 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  such  places 
and  to  be  able  to  identify  them.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  once  said  that  freedom  is  not  some- 
thing a  nation  can  work  for  once  and  win 
forever.  He  said  It's  like  an  insurance  policy: 
Its  premiums  must  be  kept  up  to  date.  In 
order  to  keep  It.  we  have  to  keep  working 
for  it  and  sacrificing  for  it  just  as  long  as  we 
live.  If  we  do  not.  our  children  may  not 
know  the  pleasure  of  working  to  keep  It.  for 
It  may  not  be  theirs  to  keep. 

In  these  last  few  days.  I  have  been  more 
sure  than  I've  ever  been  that  we  Americans 
of  today  will  keep  freedom  and  maintain 
peace.  I've  been  made  to  feel  that  by  the 
magnificent  spirit  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  by  something  here  in 
our  nation's  capital.  In  this  city,  where  po- 
litical strife  is  so  much  a  pari  of  our  lives. 
I've  seen  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress join  their  Republican  colli  agues,  send 
a  message  to  the  world  thai  we  re  all  Ameri- 
cans before  we're  anything  else,  and  when 
our  country  is  threatened,  we  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  In  support  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  F'orces. 

May  I  share  .soniethint  with  you  I  think 
you'd  like  to  know?  It  is  .something  that 
happened  to  the  Commandant  of  our 
Marine  Corps.  General  Paul  Kelley.  while 
he  was  visiting  our  critically  injured  Ma- 
rines in  an  Air  Force  liospital.  It  says  more 
than  any  ol  us  could  ever  hope  to  say  about 
the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  these  young 
men.  young  men  who  .serve  so  willingly  so 
that  others  might  have  a  chance  at  peace 
and  freedom  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the 
life  of  their  country. 

I'll  let  G''neral  Kelley's  words  describe  the 
incident.  He  spoke  of  a  "young  Marine  with 
more  tubes  going  in  and  out  of  his  body 
than  1  have  ever  seen  in  one  body." 

He  couldn't  .see  very  well.  He  reached  up 
and  grabbed  my  four  stars,  just  to  make 
sure  I  was  who  I  said  I  was.  He  held  my 
hand  with  a  firm  grip.  He  was  making  sig- 
nals and  we  realized  he  wanted  to  tell  me 
something.  We  put  a  pad  of  paper  in  his 
hand-  and  he  wrote  Semper  fi.'  " 

Well,  if  you've  been  a  Marine  or  If.  like 
myself,  you're  an  admirer  of  the  Marines, 
you  know  those  words  are  a  battle  cry.  a 
greeting,  and  a  legend  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
They're  Marine  shorthand  for  the  motto  of 
the  Corps— "Semper  Fidclis"— •always 
faithful." 

General  Kelley  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  very  sophisticated  general  and  a  very 
tough  Marine.  But  he  cried  when  he  saw 
tho.se  words,  and  who  can  blame  him. 

That  Marine,  and  all  tho.se  others  like 
him.  living  and  dead,  have  been  faithful  to 
their  ideals,  they've  given  willingly  of  them- 
selves so  that  a  nearly  defen.sele.ss  people  in 
a  region  of  great  strategic  importance  to  the 
free  world  will  have  a  chance  someday  to 
live  lives  free  of  murder  and  mayhem  and 
terrorism.  I  think  that  young  Marine  and  all 
of  his  comrades  have  given  every  one  of  us 
something  to  live  up  to.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  their  country  or.  no 
matter  how  difficult  and  slow  the  journey 
might  be.  lo  give  to  others  that  last,  best 
hope  of  a  better  future.  We  cannot  and  will 
not  dishonor  them  now  and  the  sacrifices 
they've  made  by  failing  lo  remain  as  faith- 


lul  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  pursuit 
of  peace  as  they  have  been. 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  pray  for  the  dead  be- 
cause they're  safe  in  God's  loving  arms  and 
beyond  need  of  our  prayers.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  all— wherever  you  may  be  in  this 
blessed  land-to  pray  for  these  wounded 
young  men  and  to  pray  for  the  bereaved 
families  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
our  freedom. 

God  bless  you  and  God  bless  America. 


I.EAVK  OF  ABSENCE 
B;»    unanimon.s  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  HuTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial busines.s. 

Mr.  Dyson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


.SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv    unanimous    consent,    permission 

to   address  the   House,   following  the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhill)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Daub,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  P^isH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ottinger)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DixoN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ottinger  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Ottinger, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Martinez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long   of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  !\vo  instances. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Edwards  ol  California. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr,  Britt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 


SENATE 


.JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  prior  lo  the  vote  on  11  K 
2655. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  in  support  of  the 
Bartlett  amendment  to  H.R.  2655  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  immediately  after  initial 
remarks  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhill)  and  to  include 
extraneous  inatter:) 

M'    I'henzel  in  five  instances. 

Mi  .  Goodling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Kasich. 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  was  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1983  as  "National 
Christmas  Seal  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


No.  84-14J,  pursuant   lo   iO  U.S.C.   i33b;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  intention  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  84-15).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  intention  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  lo 
Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  84-09).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intension  lo  sell 
certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  84-14),  pursuant  lo 
section  36ib)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  concerning  contributions  and 
expenditures  by  corporations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations for  nonpartisan  communica- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  311(d)  of  Public 
Law  92-225;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture/Secretary of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
comprehensive  biomass  energy  production 
and  use  plan  for  the  1983-90  period,  pre- 
pared jointly  by  their  respective  Depart- 
ments, pursuant  to  sections  211(a)  and  (b) 
of  Public  Law  96-294:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Science  and  Technology. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  p.m.)  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday.  October  31.  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXLCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
November  1.  1983  to  December  1.  1983.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  84- 
15).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b:  lo  the  Com 
miltee  on  Armed  Services. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  offer  lo  sell 
Turkey  certain  defense  articles  (Transmittal 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  4244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  the  con- 
tribution of  high  technology  equipment  to 
selected  vocational  and  technical  programs 
to  promote  training:  to  the  Commiilee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.     DvMALLV,     Mr.     Udall.     Mr. 
Waxman.   Mr.    Edgar.   Mrs.   Schroe- 
DER.   Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr.   Beilenson. 
Mr.   Berman.   Mr.   Torres,   and  Mr. 
Levine  of  California): 
H.R.  4245.  A  bill  to  advance  the  national 
prosperity,  quality  of  life,  and  welfare,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Professions  and  Technol- 
ogy   Foundation,    and    for   other    purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  4246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
lo    furnish    certain    address    lists    to    the 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
benefits    for    families   of   members   of    U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  have  been  wounded  or 
killed  in  the  line  of  duly  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try: lo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   HUBBARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tauzin); 
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H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria 
lions  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchan'  Mnr  r.   i-''  F-   heries. 

B\    M:     K  \--  :  i  NN'!  lER  (for  himself. 
M'    H  ,  ^t    NV    Uh..oKS.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

M'        .-  ,  s  K'         Mrs       SCHROEDER.      Mr 

(,::    KM>N     Mr     Frank.   Mr.    MoRRi- 
s    ^     ■  (     nnecticul.  Mr   Berman.  Mr. 
!  n  A  i  Nt .  and  Mr.  Sawyer): 
H  i;    t-  t  '    A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
Stall .,  C>jd<  .  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
Goverment   witnesses   in   criminal   proceed- 
ings, to  establish  a  U.S.   Marshals  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  .  Mr  UDALL: 
H  H  4250  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  losses 
attributable  to  disasters  determined  to  war- 
rant assistance  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
without  regard  to  whether  they  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv    Mr     ARCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Kemp.    Mr     Cheney.    Mr     Courter. 
Mr    Philip   M    Crane.   Mr.    Danne- 
MEYER.   Mr    DeWine.   Mr    Dreier  of 
California,  Mr   Emerson.  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.    Forsythe.    Mr     Frenzel.    Mr 
Gregg,   Mr    Sam   B    Hall.   Jr..   Mr. 
Hansen    of    Utah.    Mr     Hiler.    Mr. 
Kindness.    Mr.    Kramer.    Mr     Laco 
marsino.  Mr    Livingston.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr      LowERY     of     California.     Mr 
McCain.      Mr       McCandless.      Mr. 
McEwen.    Mrs.    Martin   of    Illinois. 
Mr.    NIELSON   of   Utah.   Mr    Porter. 
Mr    Ridge.    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr    Denny 
Smith.    Mr    Solomon.   Mr    Walker. 
and  Mr  WhitehursT': 
H  J    Res.  404.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations bills:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COURTER: 
H.J  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  Presidential  Commission  for 
the  German  American  Tricentennial.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Crockett): 
H.J  Res  406.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  the  President  violated  the  constitution- 
al prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
war  when  he  ordered  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
invade  Grenada  on  October  25.  1983.  and  re 
quiring  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Grenada:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
him.self.  Mr    Fish.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.   CoNYERS.   Mrs.   Schroeder.   Mr 
Schumer,    Mr.    Lowry    of    Washing 
ton.  Mr   Clinger.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr      Gray.     Mr,     McKinnf.y.     Mr 
Pritchard,  Mrs.   Martin  of   Illinois. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mrs. 
Schneider): 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  FVderal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.  SOLOMON   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Walker  i: 
H.   Con.   Res.   201.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  com- 
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their  efforts  to  protect  and  safeguard  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Grenada:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ADDITION /il.  .Si'ONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions a.s  follows: 

H.R.  953:  Mrs.  Collins 

H.R   1013:  Mr  Shumway 

H.R.  1219  Mr  Won  Pat.  Mr  Harrison. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr  Ray.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr  Mollohan.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  and  Mr.  Frost 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
MacKay. 

H.R    1903:  Mr  Akaka. 

H  R   1918  Mr  Pritchard. 

H  R  2053  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  LaFalce.  and 
Mr   Hyde 

H.R   2852:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R   3371    Mr.  Britt. 

H  R  3478:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
and  Mr.  Mollohan 

H.R.  3777:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr  Franklin, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R   3790  Mr  Duncan 

H  R  3866  Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr  Stark.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H  R.  3967:  Mr,  KocovsEK.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr 
Richardson.  Mr.  McNultv.  Mr.  Tallon.  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H  R.  3990:  Mr  Weaver.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  P'rank.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Roybal. 
and  Mr  Fauntroy. 

H.R  4016:  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H  R  4049:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4050:  Mr.  JoNES  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr   Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R   4051:  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H  R   4078:  Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H  R  4092:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr  McNulty,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr, 
Pease. 

H.R.  4105:  Mr  Duncan. 

H  R   4106   Mr.  Horton. 

H.R    4161:  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr    Gun- 

DERSON. 

H  R  4187  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  82:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr  Marriott.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms  Oakar.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr  Chandler.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana, and  Mr  Jenkins. 

H.J  Res.  361  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Patman.  and 
Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr  Bosco.  Mr  Daschle. 
Mr  Huckaby.  Mr.  Ralph  M  Hall.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Mr\7.ek 

H.J.  Res.  383:  Mr  Daub.  Mr  Jenkins.  Mr 
Gramm.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr  Donnelly.  Mr 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Boi.and,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfor 
nia,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr  Chappie,  Mr,  Pat 
TERSON.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr  Bedell.  Mr  Corco 
RAN.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr  Kemp.  Mr 
Lent.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr  Wylie 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr  Archer. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Sam  B 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr  Owens,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 


a  Con.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr  Lent,  Mr.  Faunt 
ROY,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr  Coyne,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H,  Con.  Res.  190:  Mr  Patterson.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr  Frenzel,  Mr  Dymally.  Mr,  Roe.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Zschau.  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr.  McCand- 
less. 

H.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr  Harkin,  Mr, 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Mis.souri.  Mrs  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Ms 
Snowe.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr 
Horton.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr 
Frank.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr  MacKay,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr,  Stark.  Mr,  Eckart. 
and  Mr,  Daub. 

H  Res  327:  Mr  Jones  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.  Res  334:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Udall. 


PETiriONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

263.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
Jewell  Whitaker,  ct  al,.  South  Lebanon. 
Ohio,  relative  to  the  Cave  Creek  area  of 
RARE  2  in  Kentucky:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
farts. 


AMKiNOMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1234 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
-On  page  27.  after  line   10.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.section: 

■(c)  Inapplicability  of  Ratios  in  the 
Case  of  Presidential  Proclamation.— 
Ratios  determined  under  this  section  shall 
have  no  effect  with  regard  to  a  nation  in  the 
event  that  the  President  i.ssues  a  proclama- 
tion not  le.ss  than  ninety  days  before  the 
first  day  of  the  model  year  stating  that  that 
nation  is  not  imposing  unfair  restrictions 
against  the  entry  of  U.S.  products  into  its 
domestic  market.  ". 


H.R.  2867 
By  Mr  GORE: 
—Page  58.  after  line  14.  insert: 

corrective  action  beyond  facility 
boundaries:  underground  tanks 
Sec.    24A.    Section    3004    is    amended    by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections  after 
subsection  ( 1): 

(m)  Corrective  Actions  Beyond  Facili- 
ty Boundary. -As  promptly  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  amend  the 
.standards  under  this  section  regarding  cor- 
rective action  required  at  facilities  for  the 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal,  of  hazardous 
waste  to  require  that  corrective  action  be 
taken  beyond  the  facility  boundary  where 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  unless  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  concerned  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that. 


despite  the  owner  or  operator  s  best  efforts, 
the  owner  or  operator  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  to  undertake  such 
action  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  promulgation,  notwith- 
standing section  3010(bi.  and  shall  apply 
to- 

■■(1)  all  facilities  operating  under  permits 
issued  under  subsection  (o.  and 

(2)  all  landfills,  surface  impoundments, 
and  waste  pile  units  (including  any  new- 
units,  replacements  of  existing  units,  or  lat 


eral  expansions  of  existing  units)  which  re- 
ceive hazardous  waste  after  July  26.  1982. 
Pending  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  corrective 
action  orders  for  facilities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  (2).  on  a  case-by -case 
basis,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.". 

•  (n)  Underground  Tanks.— Not  later  than 
March  1.  1985.  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate final  permitting  standards  under 
this   section    for    underground    tanks    that 


cannot  be  entered  for  inspection.". 

Make  the  necessary  conforming  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
—Page  48.  in  line  12.  after  "(1)"  insert  "(A)". 

Page  48.  after  line  17.  insert: 

"(B)  The  double-liner  requirement  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  waived  by 
the  Administrator  for  any  monofill  if  such 
monofill  meets  the  same  requirements  as 
are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  waiver  under 
section  3005(h)(3).". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  October  24.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
railed  to  ordrr  by  the  President  pro 

[.■rnporr    Mr    I'urHMOND). 

Ihf  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  HaUt  rson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel. 
Moses  in  the  law  commanded.  Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might."  (Deuteronomy  6: 
5).  Jesus  said  this  was  'the  first  and 
great  commandment.  '  and  that  the 
second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  and  that 
"all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets  hang 
on  these  two  commandments."  (Mat- 
thew 22:  38-40).  The  apostle  Paul  said, 
".  .  .  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
(Romans  13:  10). 

Father  in  Heaven,  help  us  to  love 
Thee,  to  love  ourselves  and  to  love 
each  other.  Help  us  who  make  laws  to 
take  the  law  seriously,  and  obey  it.  In 
Thy  name.  Amen 


portance  and  I  was  not  here  when  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  on  this  side.  Senator 
Dole,  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  other  Senators,  including  Senator 
Armstrong,  before  I  make  a  further 
announcement. 

But.  for  the  moment,  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate  is  still  as  announced; 
that  is.  if  we  can  finish  this  bill  today, 
we  will  do  so.  If  we  can  do  it  tomorrow, 
we  will  do  that.  If  we  do  not  finish 
today,  we  will  be  in  tomorrow.  And  if 
we  cannot  finish  it  today  and  we 
cannot  finish  on  Saturday,  then  we 
will  be  on  this  bill  on  Monday,  but 
there  is  an  order  now  that  no  votes 
will  occur  on  this  bill  prior  to  5  p.m. 
That  is  still  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate.  If  there  is  any  change  in  that 
schedule.  I  will  make  an  announce- 
ment as  soon  n."  '"^--'b!e. 


RECOGNIIION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SFNAI  t    .•^(_  HEDULE 

Mr.  HAKli^  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  308.  the  Chiles 
amendment  numbered  2459.  which  is  a 
.sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  with 
respect  to  Cuban  nationals,  will  be  the 
pending  question.  The  debt  limit  bill 
will  be  the  pending  business. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  time  allocated  to 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  has  expired  or  been  yielded 
back,  there  be  a  period  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  until  not 
later  than  10:15  a.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafef).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  10:15 
a.m.  the  Senate  will  be  on  the  debt 
limit  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Senate  yester- 
day afternoon  on  a  matter  of  some  im- 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  means,  with  reference  to 
5  o'clock  p.m..  he  means  Monday  only, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  BAKER  Y<s  Monday  only. 


DISABILITY  INSURANCE  MUST 
BE  REFORMED  NOW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  virtually  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
problems  that  have  appeared  in  the 
social  security  disability  insurance,  ui 
SSDI,  program  during  the  past  2 
years.  My  confidence  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  dis- 
abled persons  the  Congress  intended 
this  program  to  serve  have  been  nega- 
tively affected  by  these  problems,  and 
rightly  have  called  the  attention  of 
their  elected  representatives  to  them 
and  the  great  need  to  remedy  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues have  received  the  same  kind  of 
correspondence  and  personal  requests 
that  I  have  received  on  this  subject. 

So  I  will  not  take  the  Senates  time 
today  to  attempt  to  provide  an  ex- 
haustive history  of  the  development  of 
these  problems. 

I  will,  however,  recall  some  of  the 
most  pertinent  facts  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

During  1980.  responding  to  reports 
that    disability    payments   were   being 


paid  to  some  persons  who  were  not 
truly  disabled,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  One  of  its  provisions  re- 
quired the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, or  SSA,  beginning  in  1981.  to 
review  the  status  of  each  SSDI  recipi- 
ent at  least  once  every  3  years  unless 
the  recipients  disability  had  been  clas 
sified  as  permanent. 

When  the  Reagan  administration 
took  office  in  1981.  its  appointees  to 
senior  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  SSA  positions  just  could  not  wait 
to  get  their  hands  on  this  program. 
They  evidently  saw  a  grand  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  dramatic  savings  by  insti- 
tuting these  reviews  immediately— 
without  taking  the  time  or  effort  to 
carefully  plan  the  review  criteria  that 
would  be  employed  or  to  carefully 
train  the  disability  program  workers 
who  would  be  charged  with  making 
the  reviews.  Further,  evidence  is  avail- 
able that  SSA  officials,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times,  "quietly  made 
clear  •  •  •  that  more  claims  were  to  be 
denied." 

And  that  was  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Between  March  1981  when  the 
reviews  began  and  June  of  this  year. 
1,134.000  disabled  persons'  cases  have 
been  reviewed.  For  some  time,  the  rate 
of  termination  from  these  reviews  was 
running  at  riose  to  50  percent.  For 
over  a  year  it  hovered  around  45  per- 
cent. After  the  furor  over  this  situa- 
tion began  to  build  earlier  this  year, 
the  administration  took  some  limited 
steps  to  reduce  the  severity  of  these 
reviews,  and  the  termination  rate  now 
has  dropped  to  under  40  percent. 

In  all.  by  June  of  this  year.  421.000 
of  the  1,134,000  persons  reviewed  since 
March  1981  had  been  terminated. 
Many  of  these  appealed  the  termina- 
tion decision.  Administrative  law- 
judges  within  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  re\er.sed  a  re- 
markable proportion  oi  these  termina- 
tion decisions,  further  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  reliability  of  the  SSA's 
new  review  processes. 

To  add  to  the  consternation  caused 
to  the  disabled  by  this  newly  fierce 
review  proce.ss.  the  number  of  ap- 
pealed terminations  has  slowed  an  al- 
ready overburdened  appellate  process 
to  a  crawl.  In  September,  over  173,000 
appeals  cases  were  pending  before  the 
administrative  law  judges-an  increase 
of  60.000  in  the  backlog  in  only  1  year. 
Some  individuals  must  wait  from  6  to 
12  months  even  to  get  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge— at 


This  "bullet  "  symbol  ideniifies  stattmtnis  or  inst- 


.Ttiiins   whiih  arc  loi  spoken  b>    the   Member  on  the  IUht 


winch  tiie  judge.s  often  have  been  con- 
rludinn  thai  termination  was  unwar- 
ranted in  the  first  place.  The  needle.ss 
agony  and  unrertainty  raused  to  the 
disabled  by  this  situation-most  of 
whom  believe  they  have  no  prospect  of 
otaiainmK  or  succe.ssfuUy  holding  gain- 
f\il  employment— can  be  devastating. 

Onginaily,  this  picture  wa.s  even 
worse,  becau.se  disability  benefits  were 
halted  upon  the  initial  finding  of  ineli- 
^'ibilitv  The  Congress  at  least  ha.s  m- 
terveneu  to  allow  benefit  continuation 
through  the  administrative  law  judge 
level  oi  the  appellate  proce.ss.  Just  2 
v^eek.s  at;o  we  a^ain  extended  the 
emer^'enc\  provision  to  do  this  into 
December  But  even  th,:>  temporary 
tourniquet  ha.s  its  shortcomings,  great- 
ly exacerbated  by  the  long  delays  now 
b.iii^-  experienced  in  the  appellate 
proce.ss.  If  a  person  chooses  to  contin- 
ue receiving  benefits  during  the  course 
of  his  appeal,  but  ultimately  is  found 
to  be  ineligible,  he  is  obligated  to 
repay  all  benefits  since  the  initial  deci- 
sion. Even  if  a  person  is  convinced  that 
he  truly  is  disabled  and  the  appellate 
process  should  affirm  his  eligibility, 
the  possibility  of  a  contrary  verdict 
understandably  produces  fear  and  ten- 
sion, hardly  something  needed  by 
those  already  suffering  from  various 
types  of  physiological  or  mental  dys- 
function or  impairment. 

A  number  of  the  terminations  of 
benefits  ultimately  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  courts.  In  many 
rases  decisions  have  gone  against  the 
administration.  Some  court  decisions 
have  found  that  SSA  must  find  evi- 
dence of  medical  improvement  before 
a  DI  recipient  can  be  terminated  and 
that  eligibility  standards  for  the  men- 
tally impaired  disabled  were  improper 
and  should  not  be  u.sed.  However.  SSA 
has  a  policy  that  it  will  not  follow 
court  rulings  with  which  it  disagrees 
except  in  the  individual  case  consid- 
ered by  the  court -and  instructs  its  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  to  continue  to 
apply  its  existing  standards  and  poli- 
cies rather  than  court  rulings. 

Things  have  gotten  so  bad  that  a 
number  of  the  States— including  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia— have 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
either  tossing  out  the  SSA  eligibility 
determination  and  redetermination 
criteria  and  substituting  their  own,  or 
imposing  a  moratorium  on  all  disabil- 
ity program  terminations  until  ade- 
quate criteria  are  developed  and  imple- 
mented. When  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  Slate  disability  de- 
termination agencies  are  operating 
under  varying  court-ordered  criteria, 
in  effect  we  no  longer  have  a  national 
di.sability  insurance  program. 

Out  of  all  of  tins,  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  is  crystal  clear:  What  we  do  have 
on  our  hands  is  a  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis 
that  should  be  resolved  just  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Surely  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  persist  until  the  Congress  re- 


turns to  session  m  January  of  next 
year.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  has  recognized  this,  and 
has  processed  a  major  bill  to  correct 
the  problems  of  the  disability  insur- 
ance program;  as  one  title  of  the  com- 
mittees  reconciliation  bill,  it  should 
receive  House  floor  action  very  soon. 

Here  m  the  Senate,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  Senators  who  have  taken 
the  lead  m  examining  the  .scope  of  the 
problems  with  the  program  and  in  de- 
vising legislation  to  address  tho.se 
problems.  Principal  among  these  have 
been  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Go\- 
ernmenlal  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight.  Senators  Cohen  and  Levin. 
Based  upon  evidence  obtained  at  hear- 
ings of  their  subcommittee,  they  intro- 
duced remedial  legislation  last  year, 
and  reintroduced  that  legislation  this 
year— S.  476.  They  have  been  joined  in 
their  efforts  by  32  Senators  from  both 
parties  who  are  cosponsors  of  S.  476. 

Their  bill  can  and  should  be  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  Senate  to  u.se  this  year  to 
make  the  major  adjustments  in  the  DI 
program  that  are  necessary  to  remedy- 
ing the  confusion,  hurt,  and  chaos 
that  pervade  the  program  currently. 
Let  me  review  some  of  the  components 
of  the  bill. 

It  requires  SSA  to  conduct  disability 
reviews  reasonably,  according  to  crite- 
ria incorporating  complete  and  recent 
medical  histories  and  information. 

It  requires  SSA  to  provide  proof  of 
medical  improvement  before  declaring 
a  person  ineligible. 

It  requires  SSA  to  u.se  face-to-face 
hearings  for  applicants  and  current 
beneficiaries  denied  eligibility. 

It  requires  SSA  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent emergency  practice  of  paying 
benefits  to  beneficiaries  declared  ineli- 
gible in  disability  reviews,  if  appealed, 
until  an  administrative  law  judge  rules 
in  the  case. 

It  requires  SSA  to  implement 
throughout  the  entire  SSDI  caseload 
any  decisions  of  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals pertaining  to  SSDI.  or  to  request 
review  of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

1  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  the  31  other  Senators  who  cur- 
rently have  joined  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. The  bill  is  carefully  drawn,  re- 
.sponsible  in  its  objectives,  and  a 
worthy  vehicle  for  the  changes  that  so 
badlv  need  to  be  made. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
stand  here  today  to  claim  that  it  is 
perfect  in  every  respect.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve even  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  bill,  the  Senators  from  Maine  and 
Michigan,  would  claim  perfection  for 
their  bill.  Bills  are  not  necessarily  per- 
fect when  they  are  introduced.  Of 
course,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  a  committee  system.  I  believe  I 
can  speak  for  the  sponsors  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  when  I  say  that 


we  are  eager  for  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, which  has  purview  over  this 
program,  to  consider  this  bill,  to  deter- 
mine areas  where  it  needs  to  be 
strengthened,  to  apply  its  expertise  in 
this  program  to  the  problems  and  the 
solutions  the  bill  proposes,  and  to 
report  a  bill  reflecting  this  consider- 
ation for  floor  action. 

But  our  acknowledgment  of  the  de- 
sirability of  committee  action  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  importance  I  and 
the  other  cosponsors  attach  to  taking 
definite  action  this  year  to  address  the 
DI  programs  problems.  To  adjourn 
without  taking  action  on  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  irresponsibile:  it  would 
be  unjust  and  inhumane  for  the  dis- 
abled persons  in  our  Nation  for  whom 
the  presence  of  the  disability  insur- 
ance program  is  a  tangible  congres- 
sional promise  of  help  where  legiti- 
mate need  exists:  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  dedicated  disability  pro- 
gram employees  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  State  disabil- 
ity determination  agencies,  who  labor 
diligently  to  implement  the  policies  set 
by  decisionmakers  in  Washington  and 
the  State  capitals. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  my  strong  support  for  S.  476  and 
my  overriding  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  address  the  SSDI  pro- 
grams problems  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  year.  And  let  me  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
schedule  as  quickly  as  possible  com- 
mittee markup  of  disability  reform 
legislation,  based  on  the  committee's 
consideration  of  S.  476  and  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  is  expected  to  pass  the 
House  in  the  near  future,  and  to  send 
a  bill  to  the  floor  in  time  to  enable  en- 
actment of  a  suitable  bill  this  year.  It 
is  a  responsibility  we  must  not  shirk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  unless  a 
Senator  wishes  me  to  yield.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  that  will  not  last 
past  10:15  a.m..  wherein  Senators  may 
.speak  for  2  minutes  each. 


PRESENCE  WITHOUT  A  MISSION 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Marines  m  Lebanon  are  a  presence 
without  a  mission.  Their  original  pur- 
po.se  was  to  separate  Israeli  and  Arab 
troops  and  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Lebanese  soil, 
something  which  still  has  not  oc- 
curred. Why  are  they  there  now?  To 
do  the  impossible:  to  stabilize  a  coun- 
try torn  bv  civil  strife,  by  the  deep 
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passions  and  hatrcil.s  n!  a  thousand 
years— a  situation  that  is  bting  brutal- 
ly exploited  by  fanatics  ;i.s  we  see 
from  the  very  Knm  aftrrmath  of  Sun- 
days traKedy.  and  by  the  Soviet 
Unions  miluary  support  and  encour- 
agement of  Its  irouhltTiiakiriK  surro- 
Kate.  Syria 

I  have  been  against  the  use  of  U.S. 
Marines  as  a  peacekeeping  force  from 
the  very  beginninK  While  attainment 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  general 
is  always  the  aspiration  of  the  world 
communitv,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
conflict  Hi  Lebaimn  is  so  directly  in 
the  foreij^n  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  it  merits  the  physi- 
cal involvement  of  U.S.  troops  is  very 
unclear  to  me 

PHadiuK  his  le^;al  responsibilities 
under  the  War  Powers  Act.  President 
Reagan  has  never  established  for  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  pa- 
rameters of  our  involvement  in  Leba- 
non )ust  why  our  troops  are  deployed 
and  what  they  can  and  cannot  do  to 
fulfill  that  role  This  bothered  me 
enough  s(j  that  I  cast  a  vole  against 
the  so  called  War  Powers  Resolution 
(•omproniisc.  w.hi(h  to  me  was  tanta- 
rnnuiii  t(i  an  18  month  blank  check. 
Quite  frankly,  the  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence still  •■lutles  me  even  after  brief- 
ings from  administration  officials  and 
after  listening  several  times  to  the 
President  try  to  explain  the  situation 
on  television. 

What  both'Ts  me  even  more  is  the 
uay  m  'Ahich  the  deployment  has  been 
handled  It  appears  to  be  pure  folly. 
Our  marines,  in  Lebanon  with  no  clear 
military  mission  and  no  precise  politi- 
cal purpose,  are  sitting  ducks.  To  para- 
ph r;L^t•  what  former  Secretary  of  Slate 
H(  nrv  Kissinger  so  aptly  pointed  out 
nn  Sunday,  they  could  defend  them- 
selves better  at  Camp  Lejeune.  Only 
after  a  full  15  percent  of  our  troops 
were  killed  or  wounded  were  our  men 
given  permission  to  shoot  first  to 
lit  f<  Tid  themselves.  In  fact,  the  sen- 
'niN  yM\  the  inner  perimeter,  through 
vvhii  h  the  suicide  mission  came,  were 
not  even  allowed  to  stand  guard  with 
loaded  rifles.  How  terrible  a  military 
nr  political  decision. 

()ii>  of  the  first  rules  of  engagement 
IS  t  i  -• '  k  the  high  ground.  Our  forces 
are  :!()•  inly  practically  on  the  beach- 
did  we  learn  nothing  from  Anzio?  — but 
they  are  massed  inside  a  restricted  pe- 
rimeter, thereby  offering  themselves 
as  prime  targets  to  hostile  fire. 

And  they  have  become  targets.  Mr. 
President.  Our  marines  are  not  the 
neutral  presence  a  peacekeeping  force 
is  supposed  to  be.  The  fact  aside  that  a 
superpower  has  no  business  becoming 
so  intimately  involved  in  a  regional 
conflict  in  the  first  place,  a  superpow- 
er is  not  neutral  on  its  face.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  its  forces  would  draw  fire, 
as  ours  are  now  doing.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  deploy  U.S.  troops  as    peace- 


keepers." If  they  ever  were  effective  in 
that  role,  they  certainly  are  not  now. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  calling  for 
what  should  have  been  done  in  the  be- 
ginning: I  ask  for  the  gradual  replace- 
ment of  our  marines  and  of  the 
French.  Italian,  and  British  troops  too. 
by  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  that  is 
truly  neutral  and  that  will  be  able  to 
act  as  some  kind  of  deterrent  rather 
than  as  a  magnet  for  troublemakers 
and  fanatics. 

If  I  could  see  a  valid  reason  for  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon,  then  I 
would  say  by  all  means  stay  in  there 
and  go  for  it.  But  in  all  honesty  I 
cannot  find  one.  If  our  marines  remain 
there,  we  will  only  be  drawn  further 
into  the  unending  morass  that  war  in 
Lebanon  has  become  and  we  will  inevi- 
tably sustain  more  senseless  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  why  the 
American  people  are  so  confused 
about  our  role  in  Lebanon.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  25.  1983. 
listing  Mr.  Reagan's  various  explana- 
tions of  that  role  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Po.st.  Oct.  2h.  19831 

Series  of  Presidential  Statements  Shows 

Chance  in  Mairnes'  Mission 

Excerpts  from  Prr.sident  Reagan's  state- 
ments on  the  Marines'  mission  in  Beirut; 

Aug.  24.  1982:  Prom  a  letter  to  the  House 
speaker  and  Senate  president  pro  tem. 

■'US.  military  personnel  will  assist  the 
government  of  L*>banon  in  carrying  out  Us 
responsibilities  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  Palestinian  personnel  under  safe  and  or- 
derly conditions.  The  presence  of  our  forces 
will  In  this  way  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  government  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority in  the  Beirut  area. 

•This  step  will  not.  by  itself,  resolve  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  let  alone  the  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  region  for  more 
than  30  years.  But  I  believe  that  It  will  im 
prove  the  prospects  for  realizing  our  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon: 

■'A  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities: 
Establishment  of  a  strong,  representative 
central  government: 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces; 

■Restoration  of  control  by  the  Lebanese 
government  throughout  the  country: 

"And  establishment  of  conditions  under 
which  Lebanon  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a 
launching  point  for  attacks  against  Israel.' 

Sept.  \.  1982;  From  a  speech  to  the  nation. 
•  •  •  I'm  happy  to  announce  that  the 
U.S.  Marine  contingent  helping  to  supervise 
the  evacuation  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion. Our  young  men  should  be  out  of  Leba- 
non within  two  weeks." 

Sept.  29.  1982;  From  a  letter  to  the  speak- 
er and  the  president  pro  tem. 

■1  want  to  emphasize  that  .  .  .  there  is  no 
intention  or  expectation  that  U.S.  armed 
forces  will  become  involved  m  hostilities. 
They  are  m  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request 
of  the  government  of  Lebanon,  and  our 
agreement  with  the  government  of  Lebanon 
expressly  rules  out  any  combat  responsibil- 
ities for  the  U.S.  forces.  All  armed  elements 
in  the  area  have  given  assurance  that  they 
will    refrain    from   hostilities   and   will   not 


Interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  multina- 
tional force.  Although  isolated  acts  of  vio- 
lence can  never  be  ruled  out.  all  appropriate 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  military  personnel  during 
their  temporary  deployment  in  Lebanon." 

Nov.  11.  1982:  From  a  news  conference. 
I  cant  give  you  a  closeout  date  on  [how 
long  the  Marines  will  remain  in  Lebanonl. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  we're  trying  to  push 
as  fast  as  we  can  on  the  two  things  that 
must  happen.  And  that  is  the  ability  of  the 
Lebanese  government  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  bring  their  people  together  and  have 
control.  But  also  it  hinges  on  getting  the 
three  foreign  factions— the  PLO.  the  Syr- 
ians, and  the  Israelis— out  of  Lebanon.  And 
we  are  pushing  on  that  as  fast  as  we  can.  " 

May  17,  1983  From  a  news  conference. 
The  multinational  forces  are  there  to 
help  the  new  government  of  Lebanon  main- 
tain order  until  it  can  organize  its  military 
and  Its  police  and  assume  control  over  its 
own  borders  and  Us  own  internal  security. 
So  It  could  be  that  the  multinational  forces 
will  be  there  for  quite  a  period." 

Sept  21.  1983;  Prom  a  meeting  with  re- 
gional news  media. 

.  .  The  multinational  force  is  there  to 
help  in  this  achieving  of  stability  and  con- 
trol by  Lebanon,  and  I  think  the  mission 
still  goes  on.  But  from  the  very  first,  I  said 
we  will  never  send  our  men  any  place  where 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves if  they  come  under  attack,  and  that 
recently  has  happened,  and  they  have  been 
defending  them.selves.  " 

Oct.  24.  1983:  Prom  a  meeting  with  region- 
al news  media. 

■If  Lebanon  ends  up  under  the  tyranny  of 
forces  hostile  to  the  West,  not  only  will  our 
strategic  position  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean be  threatened,  but  also  the  stability  of 
the  entire  Middle  East,  including  the  vast 
resource  area  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

To  the  extent  that  the  prospect  for 
future  stability  is  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
presence  of  our  forces,  it  is  central  to  our 
credibility  on  a  global  .scale." 


THE  COST  OV  M  (  1  lAH  AND 
CONVENTIONAL  AH.M.WIENT:  A 
DEPRIVED  AND  IMi.ANOERED 
WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIIU  M:  President,  by 
all  odds  the  senior  (mi'  [mndent  in 
Washington  is  Richard  1.  .sirout  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  When 
I  entered  the  Senate  more  than  26 
years  ago.  Dick  Strout  was  already  one 
of  the  most  senior  reporters  in  Wash- 
ington. He  started  reporting  for  a  Brit- 
ish paper  in  1919—64  years  ago  and 
has  been  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  since  1921  providing  62  years 
of  great  service  to  this  country  as  a  re- 
porter. He  also  reported  Washington 
events  for  the  New  Republic. 

On  October  7  of  this  year.  Strout 
filed  a  report  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  world  military  spending. 
In  that  report  Strout  writes  that  this 
year  countries  throughout  the  world 
will  spend  a  mammoth  $660  billion  on 
arms.  Our  own  United  States  will 
spend  a  huge  one-third  of  that  colossal 
sum.  The  Soviet  Union  will  spend 
about  the  same.  Our  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  argue  that  the  Russians  will 


spend  more  than  we  spend.  Others  will 
contend  they  spend  less.  Bui  there  is 
no  doubt  that  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
superpowers  spend  more  than  half  of 
all  the  money  expended  in  the  world 
on  arms. 

The  irony  of  tins  colo.ssal  spending  is 
that    both    superpowers    and,    indeed, 
ihe  entire  world  is  le.ss  .secure  militari- 
ly  now   than  ever    Thanks  to  the  ex- 
ploding power  of  nuclear  technology, 
our  lives  and.   indeed,   the  survival  of 
the  race  is  m  great  danger.  What   an 
irony.  The  more  we  spend  on  military 
weapons  to  protect  our  lives  and  deter 
war,  the  less  .secure  we  become.   And 
the  more  we  and  other  nations  spend 
on  nuclear  arms  the  less  is  available  to 
educate  and.  indeed,  even  to  feed.  As 
Strout  points  out  in  his  article,  spend- 
ing on  arms  is  taking  so  much  of  the 
worlds  resources  that  in  poor  nations 
particularly,  preparation  for  war  kills 
people   ju.st   as   war   it.self   does.   Does 
that   sound   like   an    exaggeration?   It 
should  not.  The  fact  is  that   literally 
tens  of  millions  of  the  world's  people 
are  literallv  so  hungry  that  they  die  of 
starvation   or   live   such   deprived   and 
emaciated    lives    that    they    die    long 
before  their  time.  What  has  the  colos- 
sal spending  on  arms  to  do  with  this 
tragedy?  Plenty.  By  shifting  our  eco- 
nomic resources  from  producing  food 
to  producing  arms,  we  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try.  But    in   primitive  countries  when 
productive  workers  divert  their  ener- 
gies from  producing  food  to  producing 
and    maintaining    and    operating    the 
arms    of    the    nation,    some    already 
hungry     people     literally     .starve     to 
death. 

Strout  bases  his  article  on  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  "World  Military  and 
Social  Expenditures-1983,'  .sponsored 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Spon- 
sors of  the  study  include  a  Canadian 
and  Swedish  organization  and  the 
British  Council  of  Churches.  The 
report  includes  48  pages  of  expendi- 
ture analysis,  charts  and  statistical 
tables.  And  as  Strout  observes:  "Social 
neglect  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
arms  buildup,  according  to  statistical 
comparisons.  '  *  '" 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  heart  render- 
ing consequence  of  the  arms  race  and 
armed  conflict  that  has  received  far 
too  little  attention  from  the  Congress. 
The  recent  terrible  tragedy  in  Beirut 
and  the  invasion  of  Grenada  locused 
the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  vi- 
olence and  death  that  represent  the 
most  spectacular  element  of  war.  At 
least  90  percent  of  our  attention, 
whether  through  television  or  radio  or 
newspaper  reports,  flows  from  what 
happens  to  our  own  American  troops. 
We  ignore  the  tragic  deprivation,  the 
starvation,  the  destruction  of  patheti- 
cally inadequate  housing  that  war 
brings  to  thousands  of  people  living  in 
the  war  zone   And  we  devote  almost  no 


concern  to  the  misery  that  a  military 
economy  always  bruigs  to  the  noncom- 
batani  victims.  As  Strout  writes:  'The 
military  now  controls  the  governments 
of  52  or  so  of  the  worlds  developing 
countries."  For  the  tens  of  millions  of 
people  living  in  these  poor  countries 
that  means  a  life  of  grinding  poverty: 
gnawing  hunger,  and  early  death. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old  and  sad 
story.  That  could  have  been  told  for 
hundreds  of  years.  But  now  we  have  a 
nev.  dimension.  Consider  these  points 
gleaned  by  Strout  from  the  report: 

First,  the  world's  stockpile  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  represents  an  explosive 
lorce  more  than  5.000  times  greater 
than  all  the  munitions  used  in  World 

War  II: 

Second,  the  present  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons  now  equals  an  explosive 
force  of  3.5  tons  of  TNT  for  each 
person  on  Earth; 

Third,  the  cost  of  a  single  nuclear 
submarine  equals  the  annual  educa- 
tion budget  of  28  developing  countries 
with  160  million  school-age  children. 

And  every  year.  Mr.  President,  with 
our  feeble  antiproliferation  program 
that  has  permitted  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  nuclear  weapons  equip- 
ment, materials  and  know-how.  and 
with  the  steady,  relentless  advance  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology  we  move 
closer  to  that  terrible  day  when— an 
all-out  nuclear  war  will  break  out. 
Then  what  happens','  When  that  day 
comes-as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  found-1  billion  people,  yes  I 
said  1  billion-that  is  one  thousand 
million  people  will  die  and  another  bil- 
lion will  be  grievously  wounded.  How 
about  the  survivors';'  Survivors,  all  sur- 
vivors will  be  reduced  to  the  pathetic 
plight  that  only  the  world's  poorest 
now  suffer.  Starvation  and  painful 
death  will  be  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Richard  L  Strout  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 
7, 19831 
An  Ever-Bigger  Slice  of  the  World's 
Budget  is  Going  to  the  Military 
(By  Richard  L.  Sirout) 
The     world     is     spending     a     total      of 
$660,000,000,000    a    year    on    arms.    That  s 
right:  $660  with  nine  ciphers  after  it.  This  is 
according  to  the  ninth  annual  report  enti- 
tled    World   Military    and   Social    Expendi- 
tures 1983."  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  other  institutions. 

Meanwhile.  2  billion  of  the  world's  4.5  bil- 
lion people  live  in  poverty  and  450  million 
suffer  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Until  1974.  federal  estimates  of  global 
arms  costs  were  made  by  the  US  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  When  the 
surveys  were  discontinued.  Ruth  Leger 
Sivard.  who  compiled  the  statistics  for  the 
government,  maintained  the  survey  with 
Foundation  support  Among  this  year's  find- 
ings: 


The  world's  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
represents  an  explosive  force  more  than 
5,000  times  greater  than  all  the  munitions 
used  in  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  devotes  more  than  $200 
billion  a  year  to  military  defense  against 
foreign  enemies. 

Among  20  developing  countries  with  the 
largest  foreign  debts,  arms  imports  between 
1976  and  1980  were  equivalent  to  20  percent 
of  the  increase  in  debt  in  that  period. 

While  US  farmers  are  paid  to  take  nearly 
100  million  acres  of  land  out  of  production. 
450  million  people  in  the  world  are  de- 
scribed as    starving  " 

The  small  Mideast  nation  of  Oman  has  a 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  of  $4.78  bil- 
lion and  spends  24.8  percent  of  it  on  the 
military. 

The  cost  of  a  single  nuclear  submarine 
equals  the  annual  education  budget  of  28 
developing  countries  with  160  million 
school-age  children. 

Debt-burdened  governments  buy  guns 
rather  than  build  schools.  One  result:  800 
million  of  the  earth's  adults  can't  read  or 
write. 

Arms  expenditures  have  leaped  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  study  shows;  'In  1982,  world 
militfiry  expenditures  are  an  estimated  $660 
billion,  indicating  an  increase  of  at  least  13 
times  in  the  volume  of  military  activity  " 
since  the  mid-1930s.  It  says  this  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  increase  in  population  to  be  pro- 
tected and  in  the  economic  base  to  support 
it." 

The  study  finds  two  factors  pushing  the 
arms  increase;  the  impetus  of  the  wartime 
growth  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
since  World  War  II,  and  -the  acceptance  by 
the  public  of  a  higher  level  of  sacrifice  to 
which  war  had  accustomed  them.  Without 
organized  and  persistent  public  resistance, 
the  military  establishment  created  to  meet 
the  emergency  tends  to  remain  in  place." 

The  US  and  Soviet  Union  emerged  from 
World  War  II  as  gobal  superpowers:  ■Repre- 
.senting  no  more  than  11  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  they  now  accounted  for 
over  half  of  a  greatly  enlarged  world  mili- 
tary budget." 

The  superpower  role  did  not  come  cheaply 
to  either  country.  At  $855  per  capita  in 
1982  military  expenditures  in  the  US  com- 
pared with  $75  in  comparable  prices  just 
before  World  War  11.  .  .  .  The  military 
effort  has  risen  faster  than  GNP,  and  the 
burden  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  now 
stands  at  6.5  percent  as  compared  with  1 
percent  pre-war."  . 

The  burden  weighs  heavier  on  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  smaller  GNP.  "In  1980,  the 
annual  economic  product  of  the  USSR  was 
still  less  than  half  as  big  as  the  US  GNP, 
and  its  military  outlays  took  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  it." 

In  a  foreword  to  48  pages  of  expenditure 
analysis,  charts,  and  statistical  tables.  Frank 
von  Hippel.  chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  says  that  "the  search 
for  securitv  through  technology  has  led  to 
increased  vulnerability."  It  has  caused  the 
growth  of  military-industrial  establish- 
ments, "  he  says. 

Sponsors  of  the  study  include  a  Canadian 
and  Swedish  organization  and  the  British 
Council  of  Churches. 

Social  neglect  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
arms  buildup,  according  to  statistical  com- 
parisons. 

Life  expectancies  are  21  years  shorter  in 
the  poorest  fifth  of  the  world  than  among 
the  richest  fifth.  Preparation  for  war  kills 
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people  just   as  war  itself  does,  the  report 
argues. 

The  military  now  controls  the  govern 
menis  of  52  or  so  of  the  world's  developing 
countries.  The  present  buildup  of  nuclear 
weapons  now  equals  an  explosive  force  of 
3  5  lorui  of  TNT  for  each  person  on  earth. 


PKHSKcrrioN  IN  Yrc;{KSi,A\  i.A 

Mr  PKOXMIFU;  Mr  Tresident,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week..  Congressman 
Zabkhki.  the  chairman  of  the  House 
P'ort -.Ki!  .\\i:v.v^  Committee  and  dean 
of  !h'  \v  ;..< or.,  in  ronKPessional  delega- 
tion, convened  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  of  America.  The  church  dele- 
gation highlighted  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  they  face  in  Yugoslavia. 
Their  primary  contention  is  that  the 
Communist  government  of  that  coun- 
try has  consciously  embarked  on  a 
campaign  to  harass  and  intimidate 
members  of  the  church.  The  church 
leaders  cite  instances  where  participa- 
tion in  church  celebrations  is  discour- 
aged, where  property  guaranteed  to 
the  church  is  being  appropriated  and 
converted,  and  where  agreements  be 
tween  the  church  and  the  government 
are  callously  and  consciously  violated. 
They  point  out  that  expansion  and 
necessary  renovation  of  church  facili- 
ties has  been  effectively  blocked  by 
government  inaction. 

Mr.  President,  these  allegations  are 
troubling,  but  there  is  a  far  more  per- 
nicious aspect  of  the  situation  in 
Yugoslavia.  A  compendium  submitted 
by  the  church  delegation  included  re- 
ports of  overt  violence  against  the  Ser- 
bian population  of  Ko-sovo  Province. 
Although  there  has  always  been  ten- 
sion between  the  Serbs  and  the  Alba- 
nians who  were  settled  there  during 
the  Turkish  occupation,  this  tension 
has  been  magnified  in  recent  years. 
More  importantly,  the  delegation  con- 
tends that  this  violence  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  Government.  They  write: 

There  has  been  an  acceleration  of  violence 
against  the  Serbian  populace  In  which  many 
have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Many  of 
their  homes  and  businesses  are  being 
burned,  and  Serbian  religious  and  cultural 
monuments  are  being  destroyed  and  vandal- 
ized. Thousands  have  been  left  homeless. 
Forests  and  fields  of  grain  are  being 
burned  .  .  .  The  communist  authorities 
refuse  to  effectively  Intervene  and  put  an 
end  to  this  terror.  Polltlka  states  that;  more 
than  56.000  Serbs  have  been  forced  Into 
exile  from  the  province  of  Kosovo.' 

Mr.  President,  what  is  most  alarming 
about  this  escalation  of  intercultural 
hostilities  is  that  the  government 
seems  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  stop  it. 
In  fact,  the  displacement  of  thousands 
of  Serbs  from  their  traditional  home- 
land can  be  viewed  as  simply  one  facet 
of  the  official  persecution  of  Orthodox 
Serbs. 

While  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
elimination  of  a  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  this  area  is  not  intended,  the 
spectre      of      genocidal      persecution 


should  never  be  discounted.  It  would 
be  comforting  to  be  able  to  .say  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  worry  about  such 
inhuman  behavior.  However,  recent 
events  around  the  world  have  demon- 
strated that  such  an  assumption  would 
be  idealistic— and  unfounded.  In  this 
instance,  the  Yugoslavian  Government 
may  not  be  a  willing  participant.  The 
tension  between  the  Albanians  and 
Serbs,  while  alarming  and  unfortu- 
nate, is  probably  not  a  case  of  geno- 
cide. 

However.  Mr.  President,  we  must  re- 
member that  such  cases  may  arise.  We 
must  always  be  ready  to  recognize  this 
possibility,  and  do  all  we  can  to  pre- 
vent such  occurrences. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  be  an  essential  step  in 
this  direction.  It  would  indicate  to  the 
world  that  we  recognize  genocide  for 
what  it  is— a  crime  against  all  man- 
kind. More  importantly,  it  would  show- 
that  we  recognize  the  need  to  be  ever 
vigilant,  to  insure  that  genocide  can 
never— will  never— occur  in  a  civilized 
world. 

There  is  obviously  good  reason  for 
us  to  press  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  Orthodox  Serbians  in 
Yugoslavia.  What  more  rationale  do 
we  need.  then,  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention?  Ratification  of  this 
treaty  simply  indicates  that  we  will  do 
all  we  can  to  insure  the  most  basic 
right  to  people  everywhere— the  right 
to  live. 


MERGER  OF  THRIFT 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
deregulation  of  the  .savings  industry, 
most  notably  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Garn-St  Germain  Act  of 
1982.  could  eventually  result  in  the 
eradication  of  differences  between  sav- 
ings banking  and  the  savings  and  loan 
business.  Recognizing  that  fact,  the 
National  Savings  and  Loan  League  and 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  will  consolidate  Novem- 
ber 1.  1983,  to  become  the  National 
Council  of  Savings  Institutions. 

The  council's  predece.ssors  were  no- 
table for  their  forward-thinking  ideas 
and  their  important  role  in  helping  to 
lead  savings  institutions  out  of  their 
doldrums  and  into  a  fuller  realization 
of  new  financial  opportunities.  To 
insure  the  continued  growth  of 
thrifts— as  well  as  a  better  life  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  dependent  upon 
them  for  home  financing— the  council 
should  continue  in  a  progressive 
stance  toward  the  complex  issues  of 
banking  reform  and  structure. 

Communication  remains  a  vital  part 
of  that  process.  To  facilitate  that,  the 
council  is  launching  Bottomline,  a 
magazine  that  should  provide  some  in- 
sight into  the  further  evolution  of  the 
savings  industry. 


The  new  magazine  will  be  edited  by 
Joe  Huntyan.  whose  coverage  of  the 
complex  banking  scence  has  been  a 
key  feature  of  the  American  banker 
for  nearly  two  decades. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
new  council  to  insure  that  savings  in- 
stitutions become  even  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  r,f  niir  economy. 


HOORAY  F(H<    !^i  AOAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  American  lives  are  endangered 
and  when  our  allies  cry  out  to  us  for 
help,  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  wisely  and  deci- 
sively to  take  the  appropriate  action. 

Such  was  the  case  earlier  this  week 
in  the  tiny  Caribbean  island  of  Gre- 
nada. After  Marxist  insurgents  mur- 
dered Grenadan  Prime  Minister 
Bishop  and  other  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet, government  leaders  in  neighbor- 
ing Caribbean  states  requested  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States 
to  return  stability  to  that  region. 

Responding  to  the  tense  situation  in 
Grenada,  and  more  importantly,  to 
the  needs  of  Americans  whose  lives 
were  in  great  jeopardy.  President 
Reagan  took  bold  action  in  deploying 
U.S.  troops  to  restore  order  to  this 
island  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

Although  the  President's  decision 
drew  mixed  reaction.  I  believe  he 
made  the  right  decision  by  acting 
forthright ly  to  protect  Americans  en- 
dangered in  Grenada. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
remain  passive  while  enemies  of  free- 
dom seek  to  consume  democracies 
around  the  world.  The  decision  by 
President  Reagan  is  a  strong  and  crys- 
tal clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  its  role  as  a  great  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  October  26.  1983, 
edition  of  the  Charleston,  S.C.  News 
and  Courier  newspaper  contains  an 
editorial  which  agrees  that  President 
Reagan  acted  responsibly  in  this  inci- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial,  entitled  Hooray  for 
Reagan,"  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  News  and  Courier  (Charleston. 
S.C.)  Oct.  26.  19831 

"Hooray  for  Reagan!  " 
There  was  a  time  when  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad  knew  that  their  physical  safety 
was  assured  by  their  government;  that  no 
matter  what  happened,  the  local  American 
embassy,  backed  by  the  president  and  the 
military  might  of  this  country,  would  stand 
behind  them. 
Lately,  that  hasn't  been  the  case. 
Even  those  bastions  of  safety,  the  embas- 
sies themselves,  are  no  loneer  Inviolate.  In 
the  last  five  years.  American  embassies  have 
been  bombed  or  sacked  In  Pakistan.  Libya. 
Iran  and  Lebanon  while  the  American  am- 


bas-sador  to  Afghanistan  was  kidnapped  and 
murdered  in  Kabul 

In  each  case,  American  lives  were  lost  and 
American  property  willfully  destroyed  and. 
In  each  case,  the  American  response 
amounted   to  little  more  than  verbal  pro- 

t.6St£ 

For  the  past  week.  1.000  Americans  had 
ria.'^on  to  fear  for  their  safety  on  the  tiny 
Caribbean  island  of  Grenada.  Last  week,  the 
prime  minister  of  Grenada  and  several  of 
hii  Cabinet  members  were  butchered  when 
Marxist  insurgents  seized  power.  The  air- 
port was  closed  and  the  population  was  sub- 
jected to  a  24-hour  curfew  with  violators 
shot  on  sight.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Insurgents  received  their  training  In  Cuba. 
Part  of  that  course  Is  how  to  harass  and  em- 
barra-ss  Americans. 

■yesterday,  at  the  direction  of  Command- 
er-in-Chief' Ronald  Reagan.  1.500  Marines 
and  Armv  Rangers,  accompanied  by  300 
troops  from  six  other  Caribbean  nations, 
landed  on  Grenada  and  secured  the  two  alr- 
porUs,  the  radio  station  and  the  medical 
school  where  the  Americans  were  living. 
With  the  crisis  involving  the  Marines  In 
Beirut  still  front-page  news,  the  president's 
decision  to  employ  Americans  In  a  combat 
role  half  a  continent  away  was  a  heroic 
one— one,  no  doubt,  that  will  be  criticized  by 
those  who  continue  to  believe  negotiating 
from  a  powerless  position  is  still  the  only 
thing  to  do. 

But  there  are  1.000  Americans  that  are 
breathing  a  little  easier  right  now.  There 
are  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peace- 
loving  citizens  on  the  other  Island  republics 
that  make  up  the  Lesser  Antilles,  most  of 
which  contributed  troops  to  the  landing 
force.  They  have  been  reassured  that  Uncle 
Sam's  big  stick  Is  still  there  should  outside 
powers  try  to  grab  power  In  their  nation. 

Hooray  for  Reagan!  He  acted  quickly,  de- 
cisively and  correctly  in  landing  the  Marines 
on  Grenada.  Maybe  once  again.  Americans 
will  travel  abroad  knowing  their  govern- 
ment cares  about  their  safety  and  is  willing 
to  act  on  their  behalf. 


THE  FIRST  lou  VF,ARS-A 
SALUTE  TO  PP.ABODY  COAL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  note  a  major  milestone  in 
business  for  Peabody  Coal  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  This  year  the  company  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  year  of  business.  Pea- 
body's  story  is  one  that  Missourians 
are  proud  to  retell,  and  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  success  story. 

The  company  grew  from  a  one-man 
operation  started  by  Francis  Peabody 
of  Chicago  in  1883.  when  he  invested 
$100  in  a  horse  and  cart  coal  delivery 
.service,  into  the  $1.3  billion  business  of 
1982.  Peabody  has  been  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  coal  producers  for  dec- 
ades, and  still  remains  our  country's 
coal  leader.  Today,  Peabody  operates 
36  mines  in  9  States  and  employs  over 
12,500  people. 

1  know  that  my  Senate  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Peabody  Coal  all 
the  best  in  the  next  100  years  of  busi- 
ness, especially  in  these  uncertain 
times  for  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Energy  Daily 


article.      ■Peabody:      The      First      100 
Years."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Peabody;  The  First  100  Years 
In  1883.  Francis  Peabody.  a  24-year-old 
businessman,  took  $100  and  a  horse  cart  and 
started  delivering  coal,  wood  and  coke  to 
retail  customers  in  Chicago.  The  business 
grew.  And  grew.  And  grew. 

In  1983,  Peabody  Holding  Company  is  the 
nation's  largest  coal  producer,  with  12.500 
employees.  36  mines  in  nine  states  and  sales 
of  57  million  tons  of  coal.  The  St.  Louis- 
based  coal  holding  company  had  $1.3  billion 
in  revenues  In  1982  and  assets  of  $1.7  billion. 
And  after  some  rough  times  lately,  industry 
analysts  think  the  Peabody  coal  goliath  has 
turned  the  corner  toward  reliable  profitabil- 
ity. It  promi-ses  to  be  a  good  centennial  year 
for  Peabody.  which  will  be  celebrating  its 
remarkable  longevity  at  a  reception  in 
Washington  this  week. 

Peabodvs  business  started  to  take  off 
shortly  after  it  opened.  Within  two  years. 
Francis  Peabody  was  operating  several  satel- 
lite offices  and  coal  yards.  By  1890.  when 
the  company  was  formally  incorporated  in 
Illinois.  Peabody  had  started  selling  coal 
wholesale. 

The  enterprising  Peabody  soon  saw  that 
he  could  Improve  his  profits  If  he  mined  the 
coal  he  sold.  The  first  Peabody  mine  opened 
in  1895  and  by  1901  the  company  was  oper- 
ating four  Illinois  mines. 

Peabody's  first  marketing  milestone  came 
In  1903.  when  the  company  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Chicago  Edison  to  supply  the 
utility  with  all  its  coal.  Chicago  Edison  later 
merged  with  Commonwealth  Electric  to 
become  Commonwealth  Edison,  a  mammoth 
utility  and  still  one  of  Peabody's  biggest  cus- 
tomers. 

The  electric  utility  business,  of  course, 
became  Peabody's  mainstay.  Coal  sales  to  55 
large  powerplants  in  16  states  account  for  94 
percent  of  the  company's  total  sales.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Peabody,  until  recently,  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  company's  business 
with  the  utilities  was  tied  up  in  long-term 
contracts  at  fixed  prices,  which  caused  Pea- 
bodv  considerable  anguish  during  the  1970s, 
when  coal  costs  and  prices  were  rising  faster 
than  Peabody's  revenues. 

For  much  of  its  history,  Peabody  was  a 
familv-run  operation.  Francis  Peabody's  son 
Stuyvesant-known  to  all  as  Jack-took  over 
the  presidency  in  1919  and  by  1924.  Peabody 
was  the  largest  coal  producer  in  Illinois,  a 
state  still  very  important  to  Peabody's  busi- 
ness. About  one-third  of  Peabody's  custom- 
ers get  their  coal  from  the  Illinois  division; 
and  13  mines,  with  17  million  tons  of  annual 
production,  are  located  in  the  state. 

The  earlv  expansion  of  the  company  was 
concentrated  In  Illinois.  In  1928.  Peabody 
bought  six  large  mines  in  Saline  County  to 
ensure  its  ability  to  meet  long-term  utility 
contracts.  The  old  Illinois  connection  does 
not  serve  the  company  so  well  these  days.  Il- 
linois coal  Is  the  high-sulfur  variety  and 
Peabody  finds  Itself  saddled  with  too  large  a 
reserve  base  of  high-sulfur  coal— one  reason 
why  It  plans  to  buy  Armco's  low-sulfur  West 
Virginia  mines  for  $250  million,  a  deal  an- 
nounced last  week. 

An  ebullient  Peabody  went  public  In  1929. 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  great  stock  market 
crash.  During  the  1930s,  the  company's  per- 
formance went  flat;  Peabody  opened  no  new- 
mines,  and  sales  and  production  remained 
static. 


Jack  Peabody  remained  at  the  helm  until 
1946.  seeing  the  company  through  the  tur- 
bulent World  War  II  years,  when  the  gov- 
ernment took  control  of  the  nation's  mines 
three  times,  and  through  new  production 
highs  of  more  than  17  million  tons  in  1944 
and  1945.  Stuyvesant  Peabody  Jr.  succeeded 
his  father  at  the  company's  helm  and  Pea- 
body's stock  was  traded  for  the  first  time  on 
the  New-  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1949. 

The  1950s  marked  a  period  of  decline  for 
the  company,  a  low-cost  strip  mining  oper- 
ations and  plentiful,  low-cost  natural  gas 
began  stealing  Peabody's  utility  marker.  A 
steel  strike  In  the  summer  of  1952  and  an 
abnormally  mild  winter  in  1953  also  sapped 
the  company's  strength.  By  the  end  of  1953. 
Peabody's  production  had  dropped  to  under 
nine  million  tons.  The  company  was  on  the 
ropes. 

In  1955.  Sinclair  Coal  Co.  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  then  the  nation's  third  largest  produc- 
er, gobbled  up  Peabody  in  a  merger.  For 
Sinclair,  the  merger  provided  a  new-  infusion 
of  capital  and  a  needed  listing,  through  Pea- 
bodv  Coal,  on  the  New-  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. For  Peabody.  then  the  eighth  larg- 
est coal  producer,  the  merger  meant  access 
to  strip  mines.  The  Hume-Slnclalr  operation 
In  Missouri  was  then  the  largest  surface 
mine  in  the  country. 

The  merger  company  kept  the  Peabody 
name,  but  management  moved  out  of  the 
Peabody  family.  L.  Russell  Kelce,  who 
became  Sinclair  president  in  1949,  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  new  company  and  started 
Peabody  on  an  aggressive  course  of  acquisi- 
tion and  mine  development  that  was  to  last 
for  the  next  15  years. 

Russell  Kelce  died  in  1957,  only  two  years 
after  taking  over  Peabody.  But  his  son, 
Merl.  carried  on  where  his  father  left  off. 
Under  his  management.  Peabody  moved 
into  first  place  among  U.S.  coal  producers. 
Starting  in  1963.  a  series  of  professional 
managers  followed  Merl  Kelce  to  the  Pea- 
bodv  presidency.  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  com- 
pany attracted  the  attention  of  Kennecolt 
Copper  Corp..  which  bought  Peabody  Coal 
Co.'s  assets  in  1968. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  quickly 
squashed  the  KennecottPeabody  deal  on 
antitrust  grounds.  After  nearly  a  decade  of 
legal  wrangling.  Kennecott  in  1977  reluc- 
tantly sold  Peabody  to  a  consortium  of  six 
companies;  Newmount  Mining  (27.5  per- 
cent). The  Williams  Companies  (27.5  per- 
cent). Bechtel  Investments  (15  percent). 
Boeing  (15  percent),  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  (5  percent)  and  Fluor  (10 
percent).  Strapped  for  cash.  Fluor  sold  its 
10  percent  of  the  company  back  to  the 
other  five  partners  this  summer. 

The  consortium  that  formed  Peabody 
Holding  Company  found  Itself  with  a  coal 
company  in  bad  trouble.  Peabody  had  a  rep- 
utation among  analysts  for  being  a  fairly 
high-cost  producer,  with  far  too  many  low- 
profit  or  no-profit  long-term  contracts. 
Severe  surgery  was  needed. 

The  corisortium  brought  in  Robert 
Quenon.  a  quiet  Exxon  executive  with 
mining  engineering  and  law  degrees  and  a 
family  background  in  mining,  to  run  the 
company.  Quenon  became  Peabody  presi- 
dent in  January  1978  and  was  named  chief 
executive  officer  at  mid-year.  Since  then, 
Quenon  has  been  ruthless  in  his  pursuit  of 
lower  costs  and  decentralized  operations. 

In  January,  the  company  announced  a 
major  reorganization  that  was  part  of  Quen- 
on's  plan  for  restoring  Peabody's  health. 
The  companv  was  broken  into  three  distinct 
corporations.    Peabody    Holding    Co.    (with 
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Qucnon  a.s  president  and  CEO).  Peabody 
Development  Co.  (the  marketing  arm),  and 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  (the  mining  subsidiary). 

Quenon  .s  nianaKement  seems  to  have 
turned  the  company  around.  Wall  Street  an- 
alysts say  that  Peabody  has  done  well  at 
cutting  its  costs,  and  has  managed  to  squir- 
rel away  enough  cash  so  that  it  can  buy  the 
Armco  properties  without  floating  any  addi- 
tional debt.  "Peabody  seems  to  have  really 
turned  a  corner."  says  Donaldson.  Lufkin  & 
Jenrette  coal  analyst  Joel  Price.  And  what 
is  particularly  good,  they  have  done  it  on 
the  cost  side." 


KN'KRGY  AWARF:NESS  AWARDS 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday during  Energy  Awareness 
Week,  two  Missouri  groups  were  hon- 
ort'd  for  efforts  in  energy  conserva- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Bendix  Corp.  of  Kansas  City 
and  Mr  Leon  Cambre  of  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest  at  RoUa.  Mo. 

The  20  awards  were  presented  in 
ceremonit'.s  at  the  Baird  Auditorium. 
Mu.seiini  of  Natural  History,  by  the 
Federal  Inleragency  Energy  Policy 
Committee,  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  Federal  energy  efficiency. 
Mr.  Cambre  was  one  of  10  individuals 
and  Bendix  Corp.  1  of  10  organizations 
in  the  country  to  receive  the  Federal 
Energy  Efficiency  Awards. 

In  addition  to  Missouri's  winners, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  pre- 
sented 11  of  the  20  awards  for  its  ef- 
forts in  energy  conservation.  With  5 
percent  of  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  allocated  for  energy  costs,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  fine  efforts  by  the 
Department  to  save  energy. 

The  Bendix  Corp.  award  was  accept- 
ed by  V.  L.  Ritter,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
facility,  and  his  colleagues  Mr.  C.  F. 
Kirchner  and  G.  W.  Richardson.  The 
Department  of  Energy  facility  located 
in  Kansas  City  was  honored  for  its  22 
percent  per  square  foot  energy  savings 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  Cambre,  Forest  Supervisor. 
Mark  Twain  National  Forest,  recently 
honored  by  his  own  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  named  an  individual 
award  winner  for  his  reorganization 
efforts  to  consolidate  field  operations 
that  resulted  in  a  40-percent  reduction 
in  automotive  fuel  co.sts  for  the  Mark 
Twain  Forest. 

I  am  proud  of  Missouri's  contribu 
tions  to  energy  conservation,  as  well  as 
all  Federal  employees  who  work  hard 
to  trim  our  Federal  budget's  energy 
costs.  I  encourage  all  of  us  to  keep  up 
our  hard  work  and  efforts  to  make 
America  energy  efficient. 


INCREASE  U.S.  COAL  EXPORTS 

TO  .TAPAN 

Ml  W.VKN'tH  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cospoi\sor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resulution  79,  introduced  on 
Wednesday  by  Senators  Heinz  and 
Ford,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 


gress that  during  President  Reagan's 
upcoming  visit  to  Japan  the  Japanese 
Government  formally  announce  its 
agreement  to  purchase  one-third  of  its 
metallurgical  and  steam  coal  require- 
ments from  the  United  States  through 
long-term  commitments. 

Japan  currently  has  an  annual  $20 
billion  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States.  This  enormous  trade  imbalance 
has  placed  heavy  strains  on  the  trade 
relationship  between  these  two  coun- 
tries. Suggestions  have  been  made 
within  Congress  that  unless  this  trade 
imbalance  is  addressed  and  quickly  re- 
duced by  a  substantial  amount,  trade 
sanctions  and  restrictions  should  be 
placed  upon  Japan. 

President  Reagan's  visit  to  Japan 
next  month  will  offer  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  very  large  trade  deficit  cur- 
rently existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

One  strong  action  for  Japan  to  take 
to  reduce  its  trade  surplus,  would  be  to 
enter  into  long-term  coal  purchase 
commitments  for  domestic  U.S.  metal- 
lurgical and  steam  coal.  This  action 
would  not  only  reduce  trade  tensions 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Japan, 
but  it  would  also  provide  a  secure, 
stable,  high  quality  energy  resource 
for  Japanese  business  and  consumer 
interests. 

U.S.  coal  represents  a  vast  energy  re- 
source. The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
has  identified  1.5  trillion  metric  tons 
of  coal  resources  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  about  430  billion  metric 
tons  of  demon.strated  reserves  di-strib- 
uted  throughout  the  U.S.  major  coal- 
producing  regions— Appalachia,  the 
Midwest,  the  West,  and  Alaska.  This 
country's  coal  resources  represent 
about  25  percent  of  the  world's  total. 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  coal  is.  on  the  aver- 
age, of  high  quality  with  the  metallur- 
gical coal  produced  in  Appalachia,  spe- 
cifically metallurgical  coal  mined  in 
Virginia,  ranking  as  the  premier 
coking  coal  in  the  world. 

Historically.  Japan  has  been  the 
largest  export  market  for  U.S. -mined 
coal.  In  1982.  Japan  purchased  25.7 
million  tons  of  coal  worth  $1.5  billion 
and  providing  50,000  U.S.  jobs.  "Virgin- 
ia has  traditionally  been  one  of  the 
largest  east  coast  suppliers  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  to  Japan.  In  the  past,  the 
United  States  has  .supplied  the  Japa- 
nese with  approximately  one-third  of 
its  imported  coal  requirements. 

To  provide  needed  coal  to  the  Japa- 
nese, the  U.S.  coal  industry  in  the  past 
2  years  has  made  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditures to  improve  shoreside  coal 
port  facilities,  expand  mine  capacity, 
and  improve  coal  quality  control  and 
quality  assurance. 

Notwithstanding  these  costly  efforts 
by  America's  coal  industry,  1983  has 
seen  coal  sales  to  Japan  drastically  re- 
duced  about   50   percent.   Predictions 


for  1984  are  that  U.S.  coal  sales  to 
Japan  will  be  reduced  an  additional  50 
percent  from  1983's  abysmal  figures— 
from  25.7  million  tons  sold  in  1982  to  a 
projection  of  approximately  9  million 
tons  for  1984. 

This  projected  continued  slide  in 
coal  sales  to  Japan  means  that  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  adding  to  hardships  of  an 
already  economically  depressed  coal 
industry  currently  devastated  by  un- 
conscionable massive  unemployment. 

These  projections  of  reduced  coal 
sales  to  Japan  come  at  a  time  when 
Virginia  coal  counties  are  suffering 
from  an  unemployment  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent. 

Currently.  Japan  has  no  long-term 
steam  coal  contracts  with  U.S.  coal 
producers.  Moreover.  Japanese  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  coal  projects  is  small  in 
nature. 

In  contrast,  the  Japanese  have  en- 
tered into  substantial  investment  ven- 
tures and  long-term  coal  purchase  con- 
tracts with  coal  producers  in  both 
Canada  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in- 
vestment ventures  with  Indonesia  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  de- 
velop their  coal  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Japan. 

This  unequal  treatment  accorded 
America's  coal  industry  by  Japan  vis-a- 
vis our  coal  competitors  is  very  disap- 
pointing. Japan  is  very  dependent  on 
large  volumes  of  oil  imports  from  the 
Mideast.  Until  Japan  can  replace  its 
energy  dependency  on  the  Mideast 
with  alternative  energy  sources,  the 
Japanese  economy  desperately  needs 
stability  within  the  Mideast.  Japan  i;; 
one  of  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  thi 
stability  provided  by  the  U.S.  presence 
in  Lebanon  and  the  Mideast.  More- 
over, U.S.  coal  is  the  stable,  abundant 
quality  energy  resource  Japan  needs 
to  wean  itself  from  Mideast  oil. 

A  50-percent  decline  in  our  coal  sales 
to  Japan  with  projections  of  further 
declines  is  totally  unacceptable.  It  is 
my  strong  hope  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  use  the  President's 
visit  to  their  country  to  announce  its 
commitment  to  buy  more  U.S.  coal 
and  undertake  positive  actions  to  ful- 
fill this  commitment.  This  will  reaf- 
firm the  strong  trade  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 


C] 
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Mr  i'I,i<c  V  Mr  President.  Capitol 
Hill  recently  lost  a  great  journali-st  in 
Clifford  Evans,  vice  president  and 
Washington  news  director  of  the  RKO 
General  Broadcasting  Corp.  Mr.  Evans 
was  a  very  special  person  who  made 
his  career  a  lifetime  contribution  to 
the  highest  standards  of  journalistic 
professionalism. 

From  his  arrival  in  Washington  in 
1966.  Mr.  Evans  established  and  main- 
tained  a   reputation   for   consistently 


honest,  fair  and  m.-ightful  reporting;. 
He  wa-s  an  outstanding  newsman  and  a 
fine  individual  who  will  be  missed  by 
his  family,  colleagues  and  many,  many 
friends.  Mr.  President,  m  tribute  to 
I  his  exceptional  journalist,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  Oc- 
tober 2.  1983,  Chicago  Tribune  article 
nting  Mr,  Evans'  accomplishments  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■Aa>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C,  Evans,  Radio  and  TV  Journalist 
Washington. -Clifford  Evans,  66,  a  prize- 
winning  radio  and  television  reporter  and 
former  president  of  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Association,  died  Thursday. 

Mr.  Evans  was  vice  president  and  Wash- 
ington news  bureau  director  of  the  RKO 
General  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  its  11  radio 
and  3  television  stations.  He  had  worked  for 
RKO  for  20  years,  moving  to  the  capital  in 
1966.  .      . 

His  reports,  tailored  for  the  city  in  which 
they  were  broadcast,  were  heard  over  radio 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles.  Boston.  San 
Francisco.  Washington,  Memphis.  Chicago 
and  Ft,  Lauderdale.  Fla,  He  was  seen  on  TV 
in  New  York.  Los  Angeles  and  Memphis. 

Mr  Evans  was  president  of  the  corre- 
spondents' group  in  1981-'82  and  had  been 
vice  president  of  the  Washington  Press  Club 
in  1972-'73,  His  awards  included  a  United 
Nations  award  for  best  radio  coverage;  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  Human  Relations 
Award;  the  Newspaper  Guild  Award  for 
Radio  Journalism;  and  the  Venice  Film  Fes- 
tival Award  for  the  documentary  film. 
"Mo.ses  Soyer -Paintings  in  a  Low  Voice." 

In  May,  1980.  he  received  the  Barnei 
Nover  Award  for  excellence  in  broadcast 
journalism  for  his  reports  from  Jerusalem 
on  significant  changes  in  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian relationship. 

Before  joining  RKO.  Mr.  Evans  had  been 
a  special  reporter  and  associate  producer  of 
the  NBC  "Today"  program  for  10  years  in 
New  York.  He  also  had  worked  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  the  New  York  Post, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ruth,  and  a 
brother,  Murray. 


NASA'S  QUARTER  CLNTUKY 
•  Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr,  President,  in  this 
era  of  improving  science  and  technolo- 
gy, there  is  one  particular  agency 
w'liich  has  assembled  a  particularly 
outstanding  history  of  achievement.  I 
speak  of  NASA-the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

On  October  1.  NASA  celebrated  a 
quarter  century  of  service  to  America, 
since  the  agency  officially  opened  its 
doors  on  that  date  in  1958.  At  that 
point  in  the  late  1950's.  the  United 
States  was  reeling  from  previous 
Soviet  success  in  the  "Space  Race." 
uHh  Sputniks  I.  II.  and  III 

In  the  25  years  since,  NASA,  togeth- 
er with  American  ingenuity,  has 
brought  the  United  States  to  a  posi- 
tion of  preeminence  in  space.  On  this, 
their  25th  anniversary,  I  commend 
NASA  and  all  of  the  fine  people  who 


ha\e    worked    for    the    agency    during 
this  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

NASA's  Quarter  Century 

In  early  April  1958.  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  asked  Congress  to  establish  a 
"National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency." 

Onlv  eight  weeks  earlier,  with  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Explorer  I  satellite,  the  United 
States  had  finally  entered  the  "space  race" 
so  unexpectedly  begun  by  the  Russians  the 
previous  October  with  their  Sputnik  1.  and 
quickly  followed  by  Sputniks  II  and  III. 
Americans  were  still  reeling  from  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  the  Soviet  feats. 

Congress  came  through  with  a  bill  creat- 
ing the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration,   which    the    president    signed 

July  29.  .,    , 

It  wasn't  until  Oct.  1.  1958.  however,  that 
NASA  officially  went  into  business.  The 
rest  as  they  say,  is  hislory-25  amazing 
years  of  history  that  NASA  is  rightfully 
celebrating. 

For  those  millions  of  Americans  under  25. 
for  whom  the  space  age  has  always  existed, 
it  mav  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  doubts 
and  controversy  that  surrounded  the  devel- 
oping space  program,  the  despair  over  every 
setback  and  the  pride  in  every  triumph. 

Or  the  boldness  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy when  in  1961,  even  before  the  United 
States  had  equaled  the  Russian  feat  of  or- 
biting a  manned  capsule,  he  committed  the 
nation  to  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  and  re- 
luming him  safely  to  Earth  before  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  recount  all  the 
events  of  the  past  quarter-century  of  space 
exploration  or  the  role  played  by  Huntsville. 
Ala.,  we  think  the  most  fitting  way  to  ob- 
serve NASA's  25th  birthday  would  be  to 
recall  Kennedy's  words  in  defending  the 
goal  he  announced: 

"Well,  space  is  there,  "  he  said,  "and  the 
moon  and  planets  are  there,  and  new"  hope 
for  knowledge  and  peace  are  there.  .  .  The 
exploration  of  space  will  go  ahead  whether 
we  join  it  or  not.  and  it  is  one  of  the  great 
adventures  of  all  time.  .     . 

Whether  (space  exploration)  will  become 
a  force  for  good  or  ill  depends  on  man.  and 
only  if  the  United  States  occupies  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  can  we  help  decide  whether 
this  new  ocean  will  be  a  sea  of  peace  or  a 
new  terrifying  theater  of  war.  " 

Thanks  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration— a  civilian  agency 
whose  failures  and  successes  alike  have 
taken  place  in  full  view  of  the  world-the 
United  States  today  does  occupy  that  posi- 
tion of  preeminence. 

May  it  be  so  for  another  25  years,  and 
beyond. 


NASAS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago  this  month,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  was  cre- 
ated bv  Congress  and  presented  with  a 
list  of  responsibilities  that  included 
the  preservation  of  U.S.  leadership  in 
aerospace  science  and  technology:  co- 
operation with  other  nations  in  the 
peaceful  application  of  technology:  ex- 


pansion of  the  human  knowledge  ol 
phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  and 
space:  and  pursuit  of  the  practical  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  from  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  As  we  stop  to  re- 
flect on  NASA's  silver  anniversary,  it 
is  evident  that  the  response  to  this 
congressional  mandate  has  been  im- 
pressive, and  it  is  fitting  to  recall  some 
of  the  dramatic  aerospace  happenings 
of  that  last  quarter  century. 

Mercury,     organized    in     1958,     was 
America's     first     pioneering     manned 
space    flight    program:    this   one-man 
spacecraft  demonstrated  that  man  can 
live,  eat.  work,  and  sleep  in  space.  The 
two-manned     Gemini     spacecraft     in 
1965-66  provided  mastery  of  technolo- 
gy and  skills  that  were  crucial  to  the 
Apollo  Moon  program.  As  Gemini  was 
advancing  manned  space   flight   tech- 
nology, a  series  of  unmanned  space- 
craft-rangers    and     surveyors- were 
reconnoitering  the  Moon.  One  of  hu- 
manity's  greatest    achievements   may 
well   be  the  brief   period  of  time   in 
which  the  skills  were  esta'olished  and 
the  phy.sical  materials  and  equipment 
were  organized  that  resulted  in  a  July 
20.    1969.    transmission    from   Neil    A. 
Armstrong    as    he    stepped    from    his 
Apollo  lunar  module  onto  the  Moon's 
untrodden  surface,  "That's  one  small 
step  for  a  man;  one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind." 

Following  six  Apollo  expeditions. 
America  launched  skylab.  our  first 
space  station,  in  1973;  and  brought  our 
expendable  manned  spacecraft  era  to 
a  close  with  the  1975  docking  of 
Apollo-Soyuz.  Six  years  later.  Ameri- 
can astronauts  returned  to  space  with 
the  revolutionary  space  shuttle,  vastly 
expanding  our  capabilities  to  use  space 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

NASA's     space     sciences     programs 
have  advanced  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge about  our  home  planet,  the  rela- 
tionships of  Sun  and  Earth,  and  celes- 
tial  phenomena,   opening   a   veritable 
golden  age  of  discovery.  NASA  satel- 
lites  discovered   the   Van   Allen   radi- 
ation belts,  charted  the  Earth's  mag- 
netic field:  demonstrated  the  upper  at- 
mosphere   as   tenuous,    not    stable   or 
quiescent;  and  confirmed  the  existence 
of  the  solar  wind.  Space  science  satel- 
lites   have    dramatically    altered    our 
conception  of  a  peaceful   and  slowly 
evolving  universe  to  one  whose  dynam- 
ics and  evolution  are  governed  by  dra- 
matic and  enormously  powerful  proc- 
esses. Our  study  of  the  universe  draws 
us  toward  the  answers  to  the  funda- 
mental    questions     about     the     very 
nature  of  matter,  life,  and  the  destiny 
of  stars.  Perhaps  the  most   dramatic 
discoveries  have  resulted  from  obser- 
vations of  the   other  planets  by   the 
Mariner.  Pioneer,  Viking,  and  Voyager 
spacecraft,  observations  that  accentu- 
ated the  uniqueness  of  our  planet,  its 
resources  and  environment. 
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NASA  s  space  applications  program, 
in  which  satellite  technology  is  direct- 
ly applied  to  benefit  people,  has  been 
a  driving  force  for  human  progress. 
The  operational  weather  and  commu- 
nication satellites  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  NASA  trailblazing  work  in  the 
1960's.  More  recent  applications  in- 
clude Landsat.  a  remote  sensing 
system  for  better  management  of 
Earth's  finite  resources  and  Sarsat.  a 
life-sensing  system  for  improved  inter- 
national search  and  rescue  operations. 

Although  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  Congress,  is  often 
captured  by  the  excitement  and  thrill 
of  our  space  efforts.  NASA  is  also  pur- 
suing the  congressional  mandate  to 
conduct  aeronautical  research  and 
technology.  This  mandate,  originating 
with  the  creation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  in 
1915  and  reaffirmed  in  the  transfer  of 
NACA  to  NASA  in  the  1958  statute  di- 
rects NASA  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  country's  major  aeronautical  re- 
search facilities,  to  conduct  experi- 
mental and  analytical  research  in 
basic  aeronautical  technology  develop- 
ment of  generic  value  as  well  as  tech- 
nology applicable  to  different  classes 
of  aircraft,  and  to  accelerate  the  incor- 
poration of  new  technology  into  U.S. 
civil  and  military  aircraft.  NASA  has. 
indeed,  probed  the  frontiers  of  atmos- 
pheric flight  and  produced  a  lengthy 
succession  of  technological  advances 
that  contributed  to  U.S.  world  leader- 
ship in  aviation. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the 
key  field  installations  at  which  NASA 
conducts  its  many  scientific  programs 
is  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Established 
in  1960  by  a  team  of  rocket  experts  led 
by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Marshall 
became  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
pioneering  space  centers.  Originally 
NASA's  primary  rocket  propulsion  de- 
velopment center,  Marshall  has  diver- 
sified into  a  center  for  the  develop- 
ment of  payload  and  space  science  ac- 
tivities. MSFC  is  currently  responsible 
for  managing  the  development  of  the 
space  shuttle  main  engines,  solid 
rocket  boosters,  and  external  propel- 
lant  tank;  it  also  is  responsible  for  the 
new  space  telescope  program  and  the 
spacelab  orbital  research  facility  due 
to  be  launched  with  the  next  shuttle 
flight. 

I  commend  and  salute  the  people  of 
NASA,  and  the  people  of  Marshall, 
with  their  partners  in  progress  from 
industry  and  the  academic  community, 
for  the  dramatic  accomplishments 
made  possible  by  their  dedicated  labor 
over  the  past  25  years.  The  past  is 
prolog,  I  look  with  eager  anticipation 
to  NASA  s  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  NATIONS 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation's  37th  annual  celebration  of 
national  Veterans  Day  approaches.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
to  reflect  upon  the  massive  contribu- 
tions made  by.  and  the  sincere  thanks 
we  all  owe  to.  those  very  veterans 
w  hom  we  honor  on  that  day. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  each 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  is 
fully  aware  of  the  significance  and  his- 
tory of  both  Veterans'  Day  and  the 
contributions  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
I  feel  it  is  somewhat  appropriate  for 
me  to  take  these  moments  to  reflect 
since  my  State's  largest  city  is  known 
as  the  home  of  the  national  Veterans 
Day  celebration. 

Likewise,  I  know  we  are  all  aware 
that  Veterans  Day  began  as  Armistice 
Day.  a  holiday  .set  aside  to  celebrate 
the  ending  of  World  War  I  and  to 
honor  those  who  had  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  that  war. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  more  than  60 
years  ago.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
set  the  tone  for  this  annual  observ- 
ance when  he  said: 

To  u.s  in  America,  the  reflections  of  Armi 
stice  Day  will  be  filled  with  solemn  pride  in 
the  heroism  of  those  who  died  in  this  coun- 
try's service  and  with  Kraiitude  for  the  vic- 
tory, both  because  of  the  thing  from  which 
it  has  freed  us  and  because  of  the  opportu- 
nity it  has  given  America  to  show  her  sym- 
pathy with  peace  and  justice  in  the  councils 
of  the  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  recall,  as  a 
young  boy.  that  at  11  in  the  morning 
on  each  Armistice  Day.  everything 
stopped  as  we  paid  our  respects  to 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars.  " 

Tragically,  we  know  that  war  was 
not  ended,  that  peace  did  not  last. 
World  War  II  followed,  and  soon  after 
that  came  the  Korean  conflict.  After 
each,  America  welcomed  her  veterans 
home  like  the  heroes  they  were. 

Then  came  the  longest  and  most  un- 
popular war  in  the  Nation's  history.  It 
was  a  type  of  war  that  many  Ameri- 
cans did  not  fully  understand.  For  the 
most  part,  soldiers  fought  in  small 
units  in  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare.  For 
the  first  time,  the  horrors  of  war  were 
brought  into  the  very  homes  of  Amer- 
ica, for  mothers  and  fathers,  sisters 
and  brothers  to  see  via  the  living  color 
of  television.  In  early  1973,  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam was  completed.  Because  of  the 
competing  emotions  raised  by  the  war. 
many  of  those  who  served  returned 
home  without  the  ticker-tape  parades 
that  showered  their  predecessors. 

But  observances  such  as  Veterans 
Day  serve  as  excellent  reminders  to  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation  that  the  vet- 
erans of  all  of  our  wars  served  with 
courage  and  dedication.  They  fully  un- 
derstood the  need  for  sacrifice.  They 


knew  the  pain  of  leaving  loved  ones 
behind.  They  knew  it  was  possible  to 
be  lonely  even  when  you  are  crammed 
on  a  troopship  with  thousands  of 
others.  They  experienced  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears,  as  well  as  sleepless  nights  in 
rainy,  muddy  foxholes. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  was  the 
patriotism  and  resolve  these  Ameri- 
cans displayed  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
that  commanded  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  They  realized  that 
desire  alone  would  not  guarantee  the 
continued  existence  of  our  Nation's 
freedom.  They  knew  that  desire  must 
be  combined  w ith  the  will  and  capabil- 
ity to  do  battle,  and  win. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is  this 
patriotism  and  resolve  which  we  honor 
with  our  twofold  celebration  of  Veter- 
ans Day.  I  say  a  twofold  celebration, 
but  in  reality  I  mean  a  twofold  pur- 
pose behind  the  celebration. 

The  celebration  is  commemorative. 
It  is  also  commitment. 

Commemoration  of  this  day  is  inclu- 
sive of  all  of  this  Nation  honoring  all 
of  its  veterans  of  all  of  its  wars. 

We  could  commemorate  this  day  by 
saying  to  all  our  Nation's  war  veter- 
ans. "Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  America.  "  Of  and  by  themselves, 
these  nine  words  serve  to  speak  vol- 
umes about  the  heritage  of  our 
Nation. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  appropriate 
way.  however,  to  honor  these  veterans 
is  by  a  rededication  of  our  commit- 
ment—a commitment  to  the  cause  for 
which  our  veterans  fought  so  valiant- 
ly—freedom. 

Our  freedom  is  sacred,  and  it  must 
be  protected.  I  believe  the  best  insur- 
ance for  our  countrys  freedom  is  our 
longstanding  commitment  to  a  strong 
national  defense— strong  enough  to 
deter  any  potential  aggres.sor. 

History  shows  that  every  time  we 
have  become  involved  in  a  war.  it  has 
been  because  someone  thought  the 
United  States  would  not,  or  could  not, 
fight.  Clearly,  there  are  no  short  cuts 
to  maintaining  our  Nation's  freedom. 

It  is  healthy  to  occasionally  look 
back  en  our  past  deeds  and  our  nation- 
al history  with  a  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment and  pride.  But  to  do  full  service 
to  the  cause  for  which  so  many 
fought,  and  so  many  died,  we  must  be 
united  in  our  will  to  travel  the  long 
road  ahead. 

It  is  a  road  with  many  crossroads, 
each  requiring  that  a  decision  be  made 
as  to  our  future  direction.  Each  time, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  must 
choose,  and  choose  wisely. 

A  few  years  ago.  many  thought  of 
patriotism  as  being  "for  the  birds.  "  an 
outdated  cliche  reserved  for  sloppy 
sentimentali-sts  and  certain  extremists. 
Today.  America  seems  to  be  regaining 
a  general  patriotic  spirit,  an  apprecia 
tion  of.  and  faith  in.  our  country. 


A.'-  an  American.  I  am  gald  to  see 
Uus  but,  a.s  a  veteran  myself.  I  am 
partirularly  glad  to  see  this  rebirth  of 
(motion, 

I  do  not  believe  that  Veterans  Day  is 
just  another  day  to  be  filled  with 
speeches,  music,  and  parades.  It  is  a 
day  to  honor  those  for  their  efforts  m 
preserving  our  national  heritage  and 
ideals  Even  beyond  that.  Veterans 
Dav  is  a  rededication  and  renewal  of 
our  national  commitment,  of  the  com- 
mitment illustrated  by  those  brave 
and  dedicated  souls  who  have  sacri- 
ficed and  risked  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  that  heritage  and 
those  ideals. 

Thoma.s  Jefferson  once  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  a  nation's 
greatness  does  not  depend  on  the 
abundance  of  its  agriculture,  the 
wealth  of  its  industries,  nor  the  size  of 
its  armaments,  but  rather  on  the  qual- 
ity of  human  being  it  produces. 

As  Veterans  Day  approaches.  I  can 
think  of  no  clearer  illustration  of  this 
sentiment  than  is  given  by  the  count- 
less thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
given  so  much  to  make,  and  keep,  our 
country  what  it  is  today.  In  more  ways 
than  one,  this  day  is  their  day. 


PTTOFXIX    I'>  MfMHKIALIZE 


Mr.  I)h((iN(IN!  Mr.  President. 
when  Cu.uiiibu.,  UK-  wa.s  celebrated 
recently  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Italian  Heritage  Society  of  Amer- 
ica began  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  to 
erect  a  permanent  memorial  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  Phoenix.  The 
statue  of  Columbus,  which  is  to  rest 
on  a  location  donated  by  the  Desert 
Shadows  Travel  Trailer  Resort  in 
Phoenix,  is  to  be  completed  for  dedica- 
tion on  Columbus  Day,  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
fine  effort  by  the  people  of  Phoenix  to 
memorialize  Columbus. 

Columbus  represents  for  us  the 
finest  kind  of  constructive  individual- 
ism which  we  have  come  to  see  as  a 
uniquely  American  trait.  Imagine 
yourself  500  years  ago,  convinced  that 
conventional  wisdom  which  said  the 
world  was  flat  was  dead  wrong.  Colum- 
bus was  no  armchair  philo.sopher. 
Rather,  he  was  a  man  of  action,  a  man 
of  deep  conviction,  and  a  man  of  su- 
preme courage— a  leader  who  could 
rally  other  men  to  his  vision  and  cause 
them  to  risk  everything.  He  proposed 
to  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  known,  to  embark  upon  a  voyage 
his  contemporaries  believed  was  suici- 
dal. With  three  tiny  wooden  vessels  he 
sailed  across  the  boundary  of  contem- 
porary knowledge  to  confront  a  totally 
uncharted  and  unknown  world 

That  was  an  act  of  individualism  and 
determination,  and  it  was  an  act  by 
the  man  who  discovered  America.  And 
if  individualism  is  an  American  trait,  it 


is    a    trail    we    inherit    directly    from 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  men  and 
women  of  Italian  heritage  have  con- 
tributed to  our  great  history  since  Co- 
lumbus. America  gained  its  name,  of 
course,  from  the  great  Italian  explorer 
and  cartographer,  Amerigo  Vespucci. 
Italians  settled  the  first  colonies,  and 
later  came  to  build  our  railroads, 
bridges,  and  skyscrapers.  Giovanni  and 
Sebastiano  Caboto  were  among  the 
first  to  explore  the  American  interior. 
Giovanni  de  Verrazano  sailed  into  the 
Bay  of  New  York,  discovering  Manhat- 
tan many  years  before  Henrik  Hudson 
first  sighted  the  island. 

Filippo  Mazzei,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rarv  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Franklin,  was  among  the  first  to  speak 
out  against  British  tyranny  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution.  Mazzei  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  under  the 
pen  name  Furio.so"  which  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  Jefferson,  who  trans- 
lated them  into  English.  Jefferson 
later  conceded  that  he  had  para- 
phrased Mazzeis  writings  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Mazzei  had  written: 

All  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and  in- 
dependent. •  •  •  It  IS  necessary  that  all  men 
be  equal  to  each  other  in  natural  rights. 

Under  the  .skillful  pen  of  Jefferson 
those  words  were  immortalized  for  all 
generations  in  the  inspiring  opening 
lines  of  the  Declaration: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  .self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  a  Columbus  memorial 
honors  not  just  Columbus,  but  the 
many  other  Italians  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  our  history.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  commend  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today 
the  very  special  effort  of  the  Italian 
Heritage  Society  of  America  to  memo- 
rialize Christopher  Columbus  in  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz. 


ACID  RAIN 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  news  that  an 
administration  proposal  on  acid  rain— 
which  was  to  be  presented  early  this 
fall— will  apparently  not  be  forth- 
coming soon,  or  perhaps  will  never  be 
developed. 

For  3  years,  the  administration  has 
sought  to  delay  the  enactment  of  acid 
rain  legislation.  That  course  of  action 
will  evidently  continue.  The  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  act  is  a  derogation  of 
his  responsibility  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  confront  this  country, 
and  it  is  a  continuing  insult  to  our  Ca- 
nadian neighbors  who  are  receiving 
large  quantities  of  acid  which  origi- 
nates in  this  country.  Acid  rain  is  a 
problem  now:  its  resolution  cannot 
and  should  not  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
election  season  next  year. 


The  President  appeared  to  recognize 
the  gravity  of  this  environmental 
threat  when  he  appointed  Administra- 
tor Ruckelshaus  last  spring  and  pub- 
licly charged  him  to  address  the  acid 
rain  issue  as  his  first  order  of  business. 
It  now  appears  that  this  mandate  only 
applied  if  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  did  not  rec- 
ommend any  sort  of  action  now.  Now 
that  the  scandal  which  preceded  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  disappeared 
from  the  front  pages,  the  independ- 
ence and  clout  with  which  he  seemed 
to  take  over  that  agency  has  apparent- 
ly disappeared  as  well. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  acted  last  year 
in  the  absence  of  an  administration 
proposal,  and  it  will  act  again  without 
one.  if  necessary.  The  committee  has 
scheduled  acid  rain  hearings  in  early 
November.  It  intends  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  clean  air  amend- 
ments, including  an  acid  rain  control 
strategy,  after  the  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. 

Our  decisions  will  be  based  on  the 
scientific  information  already  avail- 
able. Though  the  evidence  is  not  com- 
plete, it  continues  to  point  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  need  for  action  now.  We 
wilf  again  develop  a  scientifically  de- 
fensible control  strategy. 

Over  the  past  3  years  the  scientific 
basis  supporting  the  need  for  acid  rain 
legislation  has  grown  steadily.  It  is 
now  overwhelming. 

We  know  that  widespread  environ- 
mental damage  is  occurring. 

We  know  the  causes  of  the  damage, 
man-made  sulfur  dioxide. 

We  know  tnat  significant  regional 
reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  will 
produce  equivalent  reductions  in  acid 
deposition. 

Since  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  acted  on 
an  acid  rain  control  strategy  in  July 
1982,  two  important  studies  have  been 
completed. 

The  most  prestigious,  independent, 
scientific  body  in  this  country,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  issued  a 
report  which  confirms  that  substantial 
reductions  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  will  in  fact  lead 
to  equivalent  reductions  in  acid  deposi- 
tion in  that  region.  The  report  states: 
If  we  assume  that  all  other  factors,  includ- 
ing meteorology,  remain  unchanged,  the 
annual  average  concentration  of  sulfate  in 
precipitation  at  a  given  site  should  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  a  reduction  in  SOt 
and  sulfate  transported  to  that  site  from  a 
source  or  region  of  sources. 

Even  President  Reagan's  own  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
slated  m  June  1983  that  action  must 
be  taken  now  which  will  result  in 
meaningful  reductions  in  the  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  compounds  •  *  * "  and 
that  if  delav  occurs,  the  accumulated 
deposition  and  damaged  environment 
may  reach  the  point  of  irreversibility." 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  reverse  its  course  and  look  at 
the  science,  not  the  politics  of  the 
debate.  By  choosing  not  to  join  the 
debate  now  the  President  and  his  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  do  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 


THF.  DEBT  LIMIl   EXTENSION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  an  extension  of  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  recent  fiscal  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  new  ways 
to  spend  money  we  do  not  have.  And 
as  the  spending  increases,  we  hear 
calls  for  more  ta.xes  in  the  name  of 
balancing  the  budget.  But  fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  fooled  by  such  a  call 
for  new  taxes.  This  game  has  been 
continuing  too  long,  for  a  couple  of 
decades  anyway,  and  Congress,  in  its 
most  recent  budget  resolution,  shows 
no  tendency  to  slow  the  pace  of  this 
game. 

The  recent  congressional  budget  of 
June  1983,  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
beyond,  tells  us  to  enact  $73  billion  in 
new  taxes  over  the  next  3  years.  As 
you  know,  many  of  those  advocating 
increased  taxes  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  reduce  deficits.  But  this  is 
not  the  likely  effect  of  raising  taxes. 
In  fact,  the  real  effect  of  raising  these 
taxes  will  be  to  encourage  more  spend- 
ing. Also,  these  taxes  would  be  the 
final  step  in  eliminating  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  cuts  and  the  $1,138  billion 
they  would  have  saved  the  American 
taxpayer  from  1981  to  1988. 

In  1982.  I  agreed  to  support  the 
budget  resolution  because  I  was  prom- 
ised that  for  every  $1  of  tax  increase 
to  balance  the  budget,  there  would  be 
$3  of  spending  decreases.  These  spend- 
ing decreases  never  materialized. 

This  years  budget  tells  us  to  enact 
the  Senates  $73  billion  in  new  taxes 
over  3  years.  And  this  budget  once 
again  does  nothing  to  control  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  open  ended  Federal 
spending  programs.  This  splendid 
budget  package  was  tied  up  with  a  nice 
red  ribbon  in  the  form  of  a  $170  billion 
deficit. 

The  current  and  projected  deficits 
are  the  results  of  these  past  tax  and 
spend  policies.  They  emphatically  are 
not.  as  we  are  told,  the  result  of  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  Those  cuts  did  not 
even  begin  to  be  implemented  until 
well  after  the  7-year  period  following 
implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  by  which  time,  deficits 
and  economic  problems  were  well  un- 
derway. The  Reagan  tax  cuts  only  re- 
duced the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  American  taxpayer  from 
its  historic  high  of  20.1  percent  of 
GNP  at  the  end  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  returned  it  to  its  tradition- 


al level  of  approximately  18.5  percent 
by  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  1980,  total  Federal  spending 
equaled  23  percent  of  GNP.  but.  even 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  at- 
tempts to  restrain  it.  Federal  spending 
is  estimated  to  be  25  percent  of  GNP 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  Thus,  all  that 
the  Reagan  across-the-board  tax  cuts 
and  indexing,  when  fully  implement- 
ed, would  do  is  unmask  and  attempt  to 
constrain  the  accelerating  growth  in 
Federal  spending. 

Until  the  last  few  decades.  Federal 
budget  policy  had  been  to  balance  the 
budget  whenever  possible  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  sound  fiscal  policy.  But 
then  came  the  New  Deal,  and  with  it 
came  the  endorsement  of  deficit 
spending  which  liberals  wholehearted- 
ly supported.  Additional  Government 
spending  and  unbalanced  budgets  were 
necessary,  so  we  were  told,  to  provide 
the  seed  of  economic  expansion,  recov- 
ery, and  growth.  More  recently,  deficit 
spending  and  the  concomitant  expan- 
sion of  Government  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  same  people  in  the  name  of 
stabilizing  the  economy  and  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  More  Government  spending 
was  suppo.sed  to  stimulate  demand. 
This  approach  was  justified  by 
Keynesian  economic  theory  claims 
that  flaws  in  the  macroeconomic  me- 
chanics produced  times  when  an  artifi- 
cially stimulated  demand  was  the  only 
means  to  economic  recovery  and 
growth. 

Regrettably,  however,  after  several 
decades  of  experience  with  such  budg- 
ets, with  stimulative  deficits"  and 
"demand  management."  we  should 
have  learned  that  we  have  stimulated 
little  other  than  the  growth  in  Gov- 
ernment. We  certainly  have  not  stimu- 
lated the  natural  demand  that  will 
produce  the  healthy,  long-term,  nonin- 
flationary  economic  growth  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  our  citizens. 

Thus,  todays  budgetary  crisis  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  building  for  a  long 
time.  Several  decades  of  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  and  the  resultant  bur 
geoning  deficits  have  burdened  our 
economy  with  too  much  Government. 
This  spending  has  created  insistent 
special  interest  pressure  groups  in 
favor  of  ever  more  Government.  Con- 
gress has  gone  too  far  in  creating  and 
encouraging  these  groups,  making 
promises  we  cannot  keep.  Congress 
has  certainly  gone  too  far  in  satisfying 
these  groups  with  programs  which 
grow  faster  than  the  economy  which  is 
expected  to  support  them. 

We  should  have  learned  that  budg- 
ets which  produce  more  Government 
are  disastrous.  We  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  the  more  Govern- 
ment there  is.  the  worse  it  is  for  the 
economy.  A  comparison  of  the  1950s 
with  the  1970's  shows  how  much  worse 
off  we  are  today  with  more  Govern- 
ment. 


During  the  1950"s,  inflation  averaged 
2.1  percent  per  year.  During  the 
1970s,  this  inflation  rate  tripled.  I 
should  note  that,  in  the  1970s  Gov- 
ernment took  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased tax  revenues  that  came  from 
inflation  forcing  taxpayers  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  With  the  high  inflation 
of  the  1970's.  this  bracket  creep  forced 
taxpayers  to  hand  over  approximately 
an  extra  $127  billion  in  Federal 
income  taxes. 

Or.  take  what  has  happened  to  the 
prime  interest  rate  with  more  govern- 
ment: The  prime  rate  averaged  3.3  per- 
cent in  the  1950's.  Over  the  last  10 
years,  the  average  prime  rate  was  8.6 
percent,  more  than  double  the  average 
in  the  1950s. 

Or.  lake  unemployment:  In  the 
1950's.  it  averaged  4.6  percent.  As  the 
Federal  Government  increased  its  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  economy  over 
the  last  two  decades  by  deficit  spend- 
ing, we  have  experienced  worsening 
unemployment.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
unemployment  has  averaged  6.6  per- 
cent, practically  50  percent  higher 
than  in  the  1950s.  Each  recession 
pushes  the  unemployment  rate  to  a 
new.  higher  level.  The  level  that  we 
have  accepted  as  each  cycle  of  reces- 
sion fades  has  been  progressively 
higher.  This  should  not  and  need  not 
be  the  ca.se  if  we  get  rid  of  excessive 
government,  and  excessive  government 
spending. 

Or.  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
productivity  with  more  government: 
During  the  1950's.  productivity  in- 
creased, on  the  average.  3.25  percent 
per  year.  After  20  years  of  high  gov- 
ernment spending,  productivity  was 
cut  in  half. 

How  has  Congress  responded  to 
these  economic  lessons  of  decades  of 
tax-and-spend  policies? 

Congress  has  responded  by  setting 
itself  on  a  determined  course  of  enact- 
ing new  taxes  to  eliminate  the  remain- 
ing savings  from  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981.  Social  .security 
tax  increases,  the  gasoline  tax,  and  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  or  TEFRA,  will  add  back 
$572  billion  to  the  tax  burden  by  1988. 
Enacting  the  further  new  taxes  re- 
quired by  the  budget  re.solution  for 
fiscal  year  1984  will  add  another  $175 
billion  to  the  taxpayer's  burden 
through  1988. 

Look  what  has  happened  to  the 
$1,138  billion  in  tax  savings  from  the 
1981  tax  cut  when  you  add  back  the 
social  .security  tax  increases,  the  high- 
way gasoline  tax  increase,  TEFRA, 
and  the  taxes  mandated  by  the  new 
1984  budget.  By  1988,  not  only  will  the 
$1,138  billion  in  savings  be  totally 
eliminated,  but  a  whopping  $98  billion 
in  additional  tax  payments  will  be  de- 
manded of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Higher  taxes  have  failed  to  balance 
the  budget  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no 


rea-son  to  ihmk  they  will  balance  it  in 
thf  fviture.  Rai.smt;  taxes  encourages 
more  spending,  not  deficit  reduction. 

Look  at  the  record:  Between  fiscal 
1977  and  1982.  total  accumulated  tax 
mcrea-ses  amounted  to  S820  billion 
over  the  1976  level.  But  spending  in- 
creased even  more.  It  rose  $900  billion. 
During  this  time,  the  Government  ran 
up  d<-ficits  of  nearly  $350  billion.  Con- 
t;res.s  did  not  balance  the  budget  with 
more  revenues,  they  just  spent  more- 
and  increased  deficits.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  precisely  the 
.same  thing-more  spending-wiU 
happen  once  again. 

The  current  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  also  does  nothing  to  contain  the 
explosive  growth  of  open  ended  Feder- 
al  spending  programs  or  entitlement 

programs.  ,  .„    ,       , 

Approximately  78  percent  of  Federal 
out  lavs  each  year  are  expended  on 
open  ended,  uncontrollable  spending 
programs. 

The  failure  to  control  entitlements, 
and  the  addition  of  new  domestic 
spending,  merely  continues  the  trend 
of  making  big  Government  bigger  and 
an  even  larger  part  of  our  lives. 

President  Reagan  has  promoted  Fed- 
eral spending  cuts.  Congress  has  been 
reluctant  to  follow.  Despite  the  hard 
work  done  by  President  Reagan  to 
bring  spending  under  control,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  has  only  given  the  President  half 
of  the  spending  reductions  which  he 
has  requested.  As  a  result.  Federal 
spending  in  1984  will  still  be  excessive. 
The  Federal  budget  will  consume  a 
larger  bite  of  our  economy  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Second  World  War.  It 
ate  a  fifth  of  the  Nations  product  in 
the  Carter  years.  It  now  consumes 
more  than  a  quarter. 

In     1980,     total     Federal     spending 
equaled  23  percent  of  GNP.  Even  with 
the  Reagan  administrations  attempts 
to  restrain  it.  Federal  spending  is  esti- 
mated to  have  climbed  to  a  whopping 
25  percent  of  GNP  by  the  end  of  1983. 
The  result  of  this  spending  is  a  defi- 
cit  for  fiscal   1984  of  around  $190  bil- 
lion. Regrettably,  after  several  decades 
of  experience  with  similar  budgets  and 
ever-growing  deficits,  we  should  have 
learned  that  these  fiscal  policies  are 
disastrous  for  our  economy.  I  repeat, 
we  certainly  have  not   stimulated  the 
natural  demand  that  will  produce  the 
healthy,     long-term,     noninflationary 
economic  growth  which  would  be  ben- 
eficial   to    all    our   citizens.    We    have 
stimulated     little     other     than     the 
growth  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Reagan  tax  cuts  did  not  cause 
our  mammoth  deficits.  The  Reagan 
tax  cuts  only  reduced  the  burden  of 
taxes  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
.American  taxpayer.  With  them,  the 
average  tax  burden  declined  from  its 
historic  high  of  20.1  percent  of  GNP 
at  the  end  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion   and    returned    to    its    traditional 


level  of  approximately  18.5  percent  by 
fiscal  year  1983. 

We  can.  unfortunately,  expect  the 
same  thing— more  Federal  spending— 
from  '.he  Congress  which  enacted  this 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  and  so  vigor- 
ously defended  the  budget  process. 

That  we  can  expect  more  spending  is 
clear  from  Congress'  record:  In  the  7 
years  prior  to  the  1974  Budget  Act. 
Federal  spending  increased  19  percent 
overall.  This  constitutes  a  2.5-percent 
annual  compound  growth  rate.  While 
this  growth  in  spending  was  perhaps 
more  than  many  of  us  would  applaud, 
it  is  no  match  for  the  profligate  spend- 
ing increases  in  the  7  years  following 
the  Budget  Act. 

In  those  years.  Federal  spending  in- 
creased approximately  30  percent, 
much  more  than  the  economy  that  is 
expected  to  support  this  spending. 
That  was  growth  at  nearly  4  percent 
compounded  annually. 

Large  deficits  arc  the  accumulated 
result  of  years  of  fi.scal  misinanage- 
ment,  of  attempts  to  manipulate  the 
economy  bv  spending.  Thus,  for  Con- 
gress, the  battle  of  the  budget  re- 
mains. In  the  years  ahead  we  simply 
have  to  meet  the  challenge.  We  simply 
have  to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  is.  we 
must  learn  once  again  to  live  within 
our  national  means.  We  absolutely 
must  reduce  the  excessive  Federal 
spending  which  currently  burdens  our 

economy. 

If  we  continue  this  administration  s 
policy  to  encourage  working,  saving, 
and  "investing,  if  we  continue  to  cut 
Government  spending  and  refuse  to 
raise  taxes  once  again,  our  economy 
will  recover  and  the  deficits  will  take 
care  of  them.selves. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  3  years  I 
have  voted  for  the  debt  ceiling  exten- 
sion because  I  felt  that  the  administra- 
tion was  making  headway  in  trying  to 
cut    Federal    spending.    I    reluctantly 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  not  made 
enough   headway   and   that   I   do  not 
think  enough  is  being  done  to  resolve 
this  issue.  Therefore.  I  intend  to  vote 
again.st   this  debt   ceiling   extension  I 
hope  that  we  can  resolve  these  prob- 
lems bv  considering  some  of  the  facts 
that  I  just  mentioned.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned. And  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  continue  to  spend  and  tax.  My  per- 
sonal experience  is  that  without  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    to    require    a 
balanced    budget    that    would   remove 
the  bias  in  favor  of  higher  spending, 
without    even    a    line-item    veto    that 
would  give  the  President  the  right  to 
veto    .spending    individual    programs, 
and  without   enhanced   rescission   au- 
thority for  the  President.  I  am  sure  we 
will  not  .solve  this  problem.  So  I  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  that  we  con- 
sider carefully  what  we  are  doing  and 
do  what  is  right  for  this  country. 


TECHNOLOGY  IS  THE  KEY  TO 
ILLINOIS  COAL 

Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Illinois  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  coal  and  ranks  fifth 
among  coal  producing  States  in  our 
Nation.  Estimates  indicate  we  have  re- 
serves of  at  least  182  billion  tons,  a 
supply  sufficient  to  help  meet  energy 
needs  at  home  and  abroad  for  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Most  of  this  coal  is  located  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  where  my  State  is  doubly 
blessed  with  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion that  allows  expeditious  and  com- 
petitive shipment  of  this  coal.  We 
have  an  abundant  labor  force  ready 
and  willing  to  work. 

There  is  one  major  drawback,  how- 
ever, with  Illinois  coal.  It  has  a  high 
sulphur  content,  which  means  that 
our  environmental  concerns  limit  the 
usages  to  which  Illinois  coal  can  be  ap- 
plied- ,»  . 
The  unfortunate  economic  result  is 

that  coal  production  is  down  by  5"a 
million  tons,  and  that  we  have  5,900 
unemployed  miners  in  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  wasting  a  valuable  resource  by 
not  actively  seeking  a  means  of  ex- 
panding our  markets  for  Illinois  coal, 
while  still  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  environmental  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

There  is  an  answer.  Mr.  President. 
The  answer  lies  in  technology.  Amer- 
ica, when  challenged,  has  always  man- 
aged to  respond  with  new  technology 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  economy  and 

our  society. 

Two  recent  developments  in  the 
technological  field  have  caught  my  at- 
tention in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  articles  from  Grain's  Chi- 
cago Business  and  USA  Today  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  USA  Today.  Oct.  13.  19831 
Invention  Helps  Coal  Clean  Up  Its  Act. 

(By  Kevin  Anderson) 
WoBURN.  MASS.--When  the  University  of 
Lowell's  heating  bills  for  fuel  oil  and  gas 
began  nudging  $750,000  last  year,  the  col- 
lege switched  back  to  the  fuel  that  black- 
ened New  England  skies  for  a  century;  coal. 
But  when  workers  fire  up  the  boilers  at 
the  nearbv  campus  now.  nothing  billows  out 
of  the  smokestacks  but  warm,  clean  air.  The 
fuel  bills  are  down  around  $250,000. 

The  Wormser  Grate,  a  successful  new 
twist  on  a  50-vear-old  coal-burning  tech- 
nique, has  made  the  difference  for  the  col- 

lege 

"Were  not  the  Wright  brothers.'  says 
Gordon  Batv.  president  of  Wormser  Engi- 
neering Inc..  but  you  might  say  that  this  is 
the  DC-3  "— the  practical  version  that  may 
fulfill  at  last  the  tarnished  promise  of  fluid- 
ized  bed  coal  burners. 

The  oil  crises  of  the  1970s  sent  engineers 
scrambling  for  ways  to  use  other  fuels,  espe- 
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daily  the  high-sulfur  coal  the  USA  is  rich 
in. 

But  coal  has  drawbacks.  In  conventional 
burners,  it  produces  nitrous  oxides  (acid 
rain),  sulfur  dioxide  (rotten  egg  smells)  and 
soot— "NOx.  SOx  and  rocks,"  as  engineers 
put  it. 

Multimilliondollar  scrubbers  can  clean 
those  byproducts,  b  it  leave  behind  a  toxic 
sludge— in  effect  trading  one  pollutant  for 
another. 

Engineers  have  known  since  the  1920s 
how  to  burn  coal  cleanly  by  using  fluidized 
beds.  The  coal  is  ground  into  a  powder  and 
burned  in  a  mixture  of  hot  sand  and  lime- 
stone over  a  bed  of  air  jets.  The  jets  give  the 
burning  layer  the  appearance  of  a  fiery 
liquid— hence  'fluidized." 

Fluidized  beds  burn  coal  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, cutting  down  on  the  nitrous  oxide 
production,  while  the  limestone  reacts  with 
the  sulfur  to  produce  inert  solids. 

Soot  emissions  are  kept  down  because  the 
ground-up  coal  burns  more  completely. 

But  as  the  industry  began  to  experiment 
with  fluidized  bed  burners,  problems  devel- 
oped. They  were  too  big  to  simply  plug  into 
a  power  plant  in  place  of  oil  or  gas  burners. 
Industry  shied  from  the  prospect  of  rebuild- 
ing entire  power  plants. 

In  1974,  Boston  mventor  Alex  Wormser 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  pulling  the  lime- 
stone in  a  second  bed.  That  let  him  build  a 
burner  that  was  smaller,  cleaner,  cheaper 
and  more  adaptable  to  existing  power 
plants. 

Baly  joined  Wormser  in  1981  after  having 
founded,  developed  and  sold  two  electronics 
companies.  Switching  to  the  boiler  business 
wasn't  easy;  "We're  a  startup  company  m 
an  industry  that  just  doesn't  have  them." 
Baly  says. 

But  one  feature  of  high-tech  business  car- 
ried over  well:  private  venture  capital  fi- 
nancing. 

Baty  raised  $4.5  million,  pushed  the 
Wormser  Grate  through  final  development 
and  installed  three  of  the  burners.  Six  more, 
at  roughly  $5  million  each,  are  in  the  works, 
and  the  firm  is  going  international. 

"It's  not  for  utilities-it  doesn't  work  effi- 
ciently on  that  (large)  .scale."  Baly  says. 

But  the  target  market  is  big.  Factories 
that  produce  their  own  steam  and  electrici- 
ty generate  17  percent  of  USA  energy. 

"Time  frames  in  this  business  are  positive- 
ly glacial.  "  Baty  says,  but  after  seven  years 
of  development.  Wormser  Engineering  now 
exp>ects  skyrocketing  revenues  that  would 
do  any  computer  company  proud. 

And  in  that  spirit,  the  firm  is  already 
gearing  up  a  spinoff  company.  Its  planned 
product,  a  clean  steam  locomotive  using  the 
Wormser  Grate. 

(From  Grain's  Chicago  Business,  Oct.  3, 
19831 

Des  Plaines  Firm's  Big  Plans  Could  Boost 
HicH-SuLFUR  Coal 

(By  Paul  Merrion) 

Washington.— A  ma-ssive  coal  gasification 
plant  thai  a  newly  formed  Des  Plaines  firm 
hopes  to  build  in  Southern  Illinois  could 
boost  demand  for  the  state's  high-sulfur 
coal  and  provide  an  alternative  supply  of 
fertilizer  for  downstale  farmers. 

Coal  Gasification  Inc.  (CGI)  notified  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  last  month  that 
it  will  apply  for  federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  guaranteed  loans  or  prices  or  both. 
The  quasi-govemmenial  agency  agreed  to 
accept  a  more  detailed  proposal  in  Decem- 
ber. 


Company  officials  are  keeping  a  tight  lid 
on  the  venture's  details  pending  a  private 
placement  that  is  expected  to  commence 
within  the  next  few  days. 

But  enough  information  is  provided  in  the 
firm's  letter  to  the  corporation  and  by  one 
of  its  executives  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  a 
significant  project. 

"It  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. '"  said  James  Horstman.  a  director  and 
marketing  specialist  for  CGI.  who  said  the 
plant  will  cost  $500  million  to  build. 

The  project,  called  COGA-1.  envisions 
using  a  coal  gasification  process  developed 
by  New  York-based  Texaco  Inc.  to  turn  1.6 
million  tons  of  Illinois  No.  6  coal  into  1.1 
million  tons  of  anhydrous  ammonia  annual- 
ly, plus  other  commercial  byproducts  such 
as  carbon  dioxide  and  sulfuric  acid.  Current- 
ly, about  16  million  tons  of  ammonia  fertil- 
izer are  used  annually  in  the  U.S..  Mr. 
Horstman  said. 

Ammonia  is  widely  used  as  fertilizer  to  re- 
place nitrogen  in  soil,  but  its  cost  has  esca- 
lated in  recent  years  along  with  the  rising 
price  of  natural  gas.  the  main  ingredient  in 
production  of  ammonia.  CGI  -said  its  project 
could  help  stabilize  ammonia  fertilizer 
prices. 

The  exact  location  of  the-  proposed  plant 
is  being  kept  secret,  but  the  company  said  it 
will  be  south  of  Springfield,  adjacent  to  a 
coal  mine  and  near  an  existing  ammonia 
pipeline. 

According  to  its  letter  to  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp..  CGI's  cost  estimates- which 
project  a  profitable  operation— are  based  on 
■  extensive  conversations  with  prospective 
suppliers  or  major  process  units  and  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  with  the  likely  supplier  of 
coal. 

"CGI  has  also  investigated  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  proposed  project,  and 
taken  steps  toward  ensuring  a  favorable 
working  relationship  with  appropriate  Illi- 
nois regulatory  bodies  to  fast  track'  this 
project."'  the  letter  continued. 

CGI  was  established  in  January  1983.  but 
conceptual  design  work  started  18  months 
earlier,  the  letter  said.  Information  on 
CGI's  principal  backers  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  firm  or  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corp. 

CGI  has  retained  Dean  Witter  Reynolds 
Inc.  to  arrange  financing.  In  a  companion 
letter.  Dean  Witter  said  the  financing  prob- 
ably will  be  in  the  form  of  a  general  part- 
nership, with  CGI  as  the  managing  general 
partner.  Interests  in  the  partnership  will  be 
offered  to  major  corporations  and  financial 
institutions.  The  offering  was  targeted  lo 
commence  about  Oct.  1. 

Dean  Witter  said  it  hired  an  independent 
engineering  consultant.  Mittelhauser  Corp. 
of  El  Toro.  Calif.,  to  evaluate  CGIs  business 
plan.  "Miltelhauser's  basic  conclusion  is 
that  the  COGA-1  project  is  technologically 
feasible  and  should  operate  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner.  "  Dean  Witter  said. 
The  consulting  firm  thought  CGI's  estimat- 
ed capital  and  operating  costs  were  loo  low. 
but  the  investment  firm  said  thai  even  with 
higher  estimates  for  those  items,  the 
"project  would  still  appear  to  be  a  profitable 
and  ailraclive  business  venture. 

"In  summary."  the  investment  firm's 
letter  said,  "it  is  (Dean  Witter's)  opinion 
that  CGI  has  a  good  prospect  (i.e..  some- 
what better  than  reasonable)  of  obtaining 
requisite  financing  for  its  COGA  1  project, 
particularly  if  it  is  able  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
and/or  price  guarantees  from  the  Corpora- 
tion." 


In  addition,  CGI  said  its  project  is  "ex- 
pected to  materially  enhance  the  state  of 
the  art  in  coal  gasification  .  .  .  (which 
could)  lead  lo  additional  economic  uses  for 
high-sulfur  coal  as  a  replacement  for  natu- 
ral gas  and  petroleum  feedstocks." 

Under  Synthetic  Fuel  Corp.  regulations. 
CGI  must  now  submit  a  more  detailed  quali- 
fication proposal  by  Dec.  1. 

The  corporation  also  accepted  a  notice  of 
intent  to  apply  for  federal  assistance  from 
Farmland  Industries  Inc..  an  agricultural  co- 
operative based  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  which 
plans  to  build  a  coal  gasification  plant  at  an 
unspecified  Southern  Illinois  location. 
Farmland  would  use  the  synthetic  gas  at  its 
existing  ammonia  manufacturing  facilities, 
which  have  an  annual  capacity  of  2.2  mil- 
lion tons.  The  co-op  did  not  specify  the  type 
of  federal  assistance  it  is  seeking. 

In  previous  years,  three  synfuel  projects 
using  high-sulfur  Illinois  coal  applied  for 
federal  assistance,  but  all  three  either  with- 
drew their  requests  or  were  rejected  by  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corp. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
technological  intricacies  and  potential 
of  the  processes  described  in  these  ar- 
ticles, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  they 
are  predictive  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  must  be  moving  if  our 
Nation  is  to  develop  energy  sources 
which  will  make  us  less  dependent 
upon  supplies  from  the  world  at  large. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  firms 
involved  in  these  two  undertakings. 
There  are  undoubtedly  other  techno- 
logical developments,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  I  know  of  .several 
projects  underway  in  Illinois  and 
other  States.  My  intention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  make  an  indepth  review  of 
our  present  technological  posture  as  it 
relates  to  better  utilization  and  pro- 
duction of  high  sulfur  coal. 

If  I  find  that  present  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs  are  sufficient  to 
support  advances  in  expanding  the  use 
of  high  sulfur  coal,  then  I  intend  to 
encourage  Federal  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  efforts  which  show  real 
promise.  If  Federal  re.sourccs  appear 
to  fall  short  of  what  is  needed,  then  it 
will  be  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to 
introduce  appropriate  legislation  to 
remedy  any  shortcomings  in  our  na- 
tional approach  to  this  vast  and  vitally 
important  segment  of  our  energy  in- 
dustry. 

I  shall  from  time  to  time  be  making 
reports  to  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  positive  developments  will 
have  a  favorable  impact  upon  energy 
sources  and  supplies  in  the  overall 
context  of  our  national  energy  policies 
and  goals. 


BILL  MORGAN  CROSS-COUNTRY 
WALK 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
McClure  and  I  want  to  share  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  of  a  determined 
Idahoan,  Bill  Morgan,  who  recently 
completed  a  3,615-mile  walk  across  the 


United  States.  This  would  be  a  feat  for 
anvone.  but  for  Bill  it  is  particularly 
i-iouible.  since  his  visual  sense  was  pro- 
■.  !d(d  by  his  white  cane  and  his  guide 
d<j^;.  Heart. 

Bill  Morgan,  the  first  blind  person  to 
walk  across  the  United  States  from 
roa-st  to  coast,  did  so  to  prove  to  him- 
self and  others  that  he  has  ability,  and 
thai  a  blind  person  is  as  capable  as 
anyone  else,  given  the  training  and  op- 
portunities. 

The  walk  was  completed  in  two  seg- 
ments in  a  total  of  318  days.  He  start- 
ed with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
April  1982.  from  Astoria.  Oreg..  stop- 
ping for  the  winter  in  Rawlins.  Wyo. 
Continuing  alone  the  following  spring. 
with  a  support  vehicle  several  miles  in 
advance.  Bill  left  Rawlins  in  May  1983. 
and  walked  into  Baltimore  5  months 
later  on  September  30.  He  was  wel- 
comed there  at  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  organization 
which  sponsored  his  trek. 

Mr  Morgan  wore  out  seven  pairs  of 
running  shoes  and  three  pairs  of  boots 
on  the  walk,  following  the  bicenten- 
nial bike  route  from  Oregon  to  Wyo^ 
ming,  continuing  east  along  U.S.  6 
through  the  Midwest.  He  walked  alone 
or  with  his  guide  dog.  and  made  con- 
tact with  his  support  van  only  at  meet- 
ing points  throughout  each  day. 

Why  would  a  person  take  nearly  2 
years' of  his  life  to  walk  across  the 
country'^  Bill  Morgan  explained  in  his 
brochure.  "Stepping  Out  for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind.'  that 
his  walk  was  "a  way  to  prove  lo  myself 
and  others  that  I  count  for  some- 
thing." 

Bill  Morgan  said  that  the  federation 
sponsored  his  trip  to  emphasize  its 
work  for  laws,  employment  rights,  and 
schooling  for  blind  people.  He  was  es- 
pecially proud  to  spread  the  message 
throughout  America  that  there  is 
hope  for  the  blind. 

Bill   Morgan's   accomplishment    has 
made  him  nationally  known  through 
interviews  with  hundreds  of  reporters 
across  the  country.  He  has  a  message 
to  all  who  are  visually  impaired:  Being 
blind  does  not  make  one  a  second-class 
citizen.  Blindness  can  be  reduced  from 
a    "handicap"  to  a  mere  physical  nui- 
sance, r  .1,    . 
Bill  Morgan  himself  is  prooi  of  that, 
along  the  journey,  he  also  took  time  to 
go  rock  climbing,  Whitewater  rafting, 
windsurfing,  sailing,  and  to  fly  an  air- 
plane with  the  guidance  of  a  Civil  Air 
Patrol    pilot.    With    such    accomplish- 
ments behind   him.  Bill  says  he  now 
feels    fine    about    "living    life    in    the 
mainstream." 

It  was  an  honor  for  the  Idaho  con- 
rrt'ssional  delegation  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  recognizing  Bill  Morgan  and 
his  wife,  Lynda,  earlier  this  week.  At  a 
time  when  President  Reagan  had  seri- 
ous international  matters  pending,  he 
took  time  to  welcome  the  Morgans, 
along  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 


tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Jernigan  and  James  Gashel, 
and  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind  Director.  Ramona  Walhof  of 
Boise. 

A  message  on  the  President  s  desk, 
carved  into  a  wooden  block,  speaks 
aptlv  for  Bill  Morgans  stamina,  cour- 
age.'and  grit.  Simply  put,  the  message 
states;  "You  CAN  do  it." 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  M.  BRADLEY 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Marvland  and  the  Nation  lost 
an  outstanding  leader  with  the  sudden 
death  of  Thomas  M.  Bradley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland-District  of  Co- 
lumbia AFL-CIO. 

I  had  the  greatest  personal  affection 
and  respect  for  Tom  Bradley,  a  friend 
for  over  20  years.  He  was  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  working  people 
and  I  sought  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
more  times  than  I  can  count. 

Tom  Bradley  worked  for  the  causes 
of  social  iustice  and  economic  opportu- 
nities for  all  throughout  his  life.  He 
always  gave  unselfishly  of  his  energy 
and  "talents  to  provide  the  strongest 
possible  leadership  to  labor  in  Mary- 
land and  the  country. 

At  this  time,  when  there  are  such 
high  levels  of  unemployment,  we  need 
the  guidance  and  counsel  of  Tom 
Bradley.  I  will  miss  him,  as  will  all  of 
us  who  share  his  concerns. 

Mrs.  Mathias  joins  me  in  mourning 
the  death  of  this  good  man  who  was 
our  friend,  and  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bradley  and  to  their 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in 
today's  Baltimore  Sun  about  Mr.  Brad- 
ley be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  28.  19831 
AFL-CIO  Leader  Bradley  Dies 

VOCAL  HEAD  OF  425.000  AREA  UNIONISTS  WAS 
55 

(By  Jane  A.  Smith) 
Thomas  M.  Bradley.  55.  a  forceful  labor 
leader  who  rose  from  being  an  electronics 
worker  at  the  Towson  Bendix  plant  to  presi- 
dent of  the  425.000-member  Maryland-D.C. 
AFL-CIO.  died  at  noon  yesterday  after  his 
second  heart  attack  in  three  weeks. 

The  overseer  of  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  in 
Marvland  and  Washington  was  respected  by 
the  Nations  labor  leaders  as  a  devoted,  ar- 
ticulate and  successful  advocate  for  trade 
unionists. 

He  had  come  home  Monday  after  a  two- 
week  Slav  at  Franklin  Square  Hospital,  and 
doctors  thought  he  could  return  to  work, 
part-time,  by  mid-December.  ..     ^   ^ 

Yesterdav  at  his  Perry  Hall  home,  he  had 
a  second  heart  attack.  According  to  friends, 
he  died  before  he  reached  the  hospital. 

"He  called  me  at  home  Monday  and  he 
was  doing  real  good  .  .  .  This  is  an  awful 
shock  to  all  of  us.  We'll  never  stop  missing 
him  "  said  Henry  Koellein.  Jr..  who  succeed- 
ed Mr  Bradlev  three  years  ago  as  president 


of  the  Metropolitan  Baltimore  Council  of 
AFL-CIO  Unions. 

Mr.  Koellein.  who  also  is  vice  president  of 
the  Marvland-D.C.  federation,  said  he  will 
call  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in  a 
few  days  to  discuss  a  successor. 

"He  has  left  a  void  that  I  jusl  don't  know- 
how  in  ihe  name  of  God  will  be  filled.  It  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  working  people  in  this 
state,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when  they  need 
help."  said  Mr.  Koellein.  about  an  hour 
after  a  member  of  Mr.  Bradley  s  family 
called  10  break  the  news. 

Mr.  Bradley,  a  Baltimore  native,  dropped 
out  of  St.  Josephs  Monastery  after  7'': 
years.  He  worked  at  about  30  jobs  before  he 
was  17.  from  slinging  cases  of  beer  for  the 
True   Blue   Brewery   lo   ushering   at   movie 

houses. 

I  worked  in  every  department  store,    he 

once  recalled. 

During  his  late  teens,  he  went  to  work  at 
the  Bendix  Corporation  electronics  plant 
and  helped  organize  workers. 

Unions  were  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  His 
parents  had  been  strong  union  members  at 
the  former  Chesapeake  Shoe  Company  on 
Dundalk  avenue. 

After  a  stint  in  the  Navy  and  racing 
through  the  Baltimore  Technical  Institute's 
four-year  course  in  two  years,  he  returned 
to  Bendix  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

He  served  the  union  in  every  capacity: 
shop  steward,  executive  board  member,  vice 
president  and  president,"  recalled  Mr.  Koel- 
lein. ,  ^ 

In  1974  Mr  Bradley  challenged  Dominic 
N  Fornaro  for  the  AFL-CIO  state  presiden- 
cy. He  lost  by  one  vole  but  became  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Council  of  AFL-CIO. 

Mr  Bradlev.  who  symbolically  joined 
striking  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  workers  on  the  picket  line  this 
summer  had  been  pushing  hard  for  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  for  the 
thousands  of  jobless  Mary  landers  whose 
benefits  had  run  out  after  the  normal  26 
weeks  People  are  losing  their  homes  and 
their  cars  and  everything  ihey  own.  "  he  told 
legislators  last  month. 

Mr  Bradlev  was  instrumental  in  persuad- 
ing the  governor  lo  call  for  a  special  session 
in  August.  1982.  which  led  to  creation  of  the 
Additional  Benefits  Program,  which  provid- 
ed 13  weeks  of  added  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  laid-off  workers  in  the  stale  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment. 

Late  last  month,  nine  days  before  his  first 
heart  attack,  he  and  Senate  President 
Melvin  A.  Steinberg  (D,  Baltimore  county), 
ordinarily  good  friends,  got  into  a  vociferous 
highly  publicized  shouting  match  during  a 
meeting  on  the  issue. 

Senator  Steinberg,  a  labor  lawyer  whose 
candidacy  the  AFL-CIO  had  supported,  in- 
cited Mr  Bradley  by  suggesting  thai  state 
law  be  amended  to  require  a  one-week  wail- 
ing period  before  unemployed  workers  could 
collect  benefits.  Mr.  Bradley  in  turn  aroused 
Senator  Steinberg's  ire  when  he  described 
the  senator's  bill  as  full  of  "goody-goody 
things        .  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senator  Steinberg  responded:  "That  polit- 
ical rhetoric  might  have  been  good  in  the 
late  Fifties  and  Sixties.  .  .  .  Im  saying  to 
labor,  it's  a  different  ball  game  today. 

Ernie  Crofool.  director  of  Council  6(  ol 
the  American  Federation  of  State.  City  an(i 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME)  and  one  of 
Mr.  Bradley's  closest  friends,  yesterday  re- 
called that  day. 
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1  his  job  is  a  killer.  Anyone  who  thinks 
these  guys  sit  around  with  a  cigar  in  their 
mouth  and  feet  on  their  desk  is  nuts. 

When  you  are  in  a  job  like  his.  you  face 
the  problems  of  all  of  us  (the  unions).  The 
burden  is  very  evident.  Of  the  last  four 
presidents,  three  of  them  died  of  heart  at- 
tacks." he  said. 

Senator  Steinberg,  who  is  on  a  sailing  trip 
In  the  Caribbean,  was  notified  by  his  admin- 
istrative assistant  by  ship-to-shore  radio  of 
Mr.  Bradley's  death.  According  to  the  aide. 
Janet  David.son.  the  senator  responded  that 
Mr.  Bradley  "was  a  very  dynamic  and  ener- 
getic person.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
labor  movement.  I  will  personally  miss  him. 
He  was  an  advocate,  and  I  will  miss  our  rela- 
tionship." 

Mr.  Crofoot  recalled  the  1960s  when 
AFSCME  "was  scratching  its  way  into  the 
mainstream. 

"Of  all  the  people  in  Maryland  prominent 
in  labor,  he  [Mr.  Bradley)  did  way  more 
than  anyone  else  to  get  public  employees 
recognized  in  the  labor  movement.  .  .  . 
There  were  1.200  members  in  the  state  then 
compared  to  30.000  now.  We  were  known  as 
the  tin  cup'  union  because  we  were  always 
asking  for  help  and  unable  to  give  any.  But 
he  stuck  with  us." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Bradley  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
(lAM)  and  a  delegate  to  the  Metropolitan 
Baltimore  AFL-CIO  Council. 

"He  was  the  only  central  labor  leader  who 
got  invited  to  our  (AFSCME)  international 
conventions  every  year,"  Mr.  Crofoot  said. 

This  year,  he  said.  Mr.  Bradley  was  excit- 
ed at>out  once  again  trying  to  get  legislative 
approval  of  collective  bargaining  for  state 
employees— a  measure  which  repeatedly  has 
been  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  past.  Although  they  pay  union  dues, 
state  workers  are  not  allowed  to  negotiate  a 
contract. 

"This  was  going  to  be  the  big  year.  It 
almost  passed  last  year.  It  was  going  to  be 
like  freeing  the  slaves  for  us."  said  Mr.  Cro- 
foot. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  well  known  in  the  State 
House,  where  he  lobbied,  sometimes  loudly. 
for  increased  welfare  and  unemployment 
benefits  and  against  higher  interest  rales 
and  credit  card  fees.  And  he  was  relatively 
successful. 

Thanks  in  part  to  his  efforts,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  rose  from  $153 
to  $160  a  week  on  July  1  and  will  increase  to 
$165  a  week  at  Christmas. 

Perhaps  his  biggest  success  in  recent  years 
was  the  creation  of  the  state  Employment 
and  Training  Department. 

Mr  Crofoot  gives  Mr.  Bradley  credit  for 
the  AFL-CIO's  pull  in  politics.  "He's  put  the 
AFLr-CIO  together  very  constructively  po- 
litically. Maryland  was  one  of  the  few  stales 
Carter  won  in.  .  .  .  He  was  able  to  bring 
people  together  and  handle  controversy 
without  rancor.  But  he  never  hedged.  Some 
of  the  people  before  him  were  prone  to 
wheeling  and  dealing  a  little  bit  more  than 
Tom.  Tom  put  it  right  where  it  was  but  still 
was  reasonable." 

A  spokesman  for  Lane  Kirkland,  president 
of  the  national  AFL-CIO.  said  the  loss  was 
"much  more  personal  than  you  can  imag- 
ine." In  a  letter  mailed  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Bradley's  widow.  Jean.  53.  Mr.  Kirkland 
wrote  that  her  husband's  death  "spreads 
sorrow  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  lo.ss  to 
trade  unionists  throughout  Maryland  and 
far  beyond  its  borders.  His  dedication,  his 
energy,  his  integrity  and  his  judgment  were 
tremendous  assets  to  the  workers  he  repre- 
sented so  ably." 


1  in  luneral  has  been  .scht<ji..<  w  i^i  .-> 
a.m.  Monday  at  St.  Josephs  Church  in  Ful- 
lerton.  Besides  his  wife  Mr.  Bradley  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son.  Thomas  M.  Bradley.  Jr..  32. 
of  Rosedale.  and  three  daughters.  Kathleen 
Bradley  Solomon.  29.  of  Columbia,  and 
Karen  Bradley.  26.  and  Caroline  Bradley, 
17.  both  of  Perry  Hall. 

U.S.  Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D.  Md.). 
whom  Mr.  Bradley  once  called  a  "super  sen- 
ator." said  yesterday.  "I  grieve  at  the  death 
of  my  clo.se  friend  Tom  Bradley.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  decency  and  compassion,  a 
dedicated  fighter  for  the  people  and  a 
strong  leader  in  the  struggle  for  a  just  socie- 
ty. I  join  Marylanders  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  true  friend  and  in  extending  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  family." 

U.S.  Representative  Barbara  A.  Mikulski 
(D.  Md..  3d)  said  she  "always  consulted  him 
for  advice  on  how  to  really  be  a  service  to 
the  working  people  in  my  district.  ...  He 
was  particularly  concerned  about  old 
people,  women  and  other  underdogs  in  our 
society." 

Governor  Hughes,  whom  the  AFL-CIO 
also  has  supported,  said  he  had  spoken  with 
Mr.  Bradley  yesterday  and  was  surprised  by 
the  news.  The  governor  called  Mr  Bradley 
"a  real  fighter"  who  'left  a  legacy  for  the 
labor  movement  in  this  state." 

Mayor  Schaefer  hailed  Mr.  Bradley  as  "a 
giant  in  the  labor  movement,  a  dynamic 
leader  in  community  activities  and  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  " 


MESSAGES  l-'KUM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:53  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
726)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate:  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon:  and  appoints  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr.  Packard  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  3.  1983  through  April  9. 
1983.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week  ". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984. 


H.R.  4230.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979:  and 

H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatr<'  VVfck  " 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


HOUSE  MEASURES  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984; 

H.R.  4230.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  October  28.  1983.  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

S.  1944.  An  act  to  allow  the  ob.solete  sub- 
marine United  States  ship  i4/6acore  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  Association.  Incorporated,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
sixty-day  congressional  review  period; 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  No- 
vember 26.  1983.  as  "National  Family 
Week  ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  National  Diabetes  Month. 


ENROLLED  HI  LI.  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  October  28.  1983.  he  had  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  bill  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.  1944.  An  act  to  I'l'iow  the  ob.solete  sub- 
marine United  Stales  ship  Albacore  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  submarine 
Memorial  Association.  Incorporated,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwi.se  applicable 
sixty-day  congressional  review  period; 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  No- 
vember 26.  1983.  as  "National  Family 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  a.s  N;i'i(ui;il  Diabetes  Month. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following"  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying    papers,     reports,    and 


d()(  uments.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1907  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Man- 
power Reserve  Affairs,  and  Installations 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  locality -based  flat-rate  per 
dirm  travel  reimbursement  system  for  the 
iniformed  services;  lo  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

EC- 1908  A  communication  from  the  sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
iransmilling  follow-up  report  related  to  the 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  selection  of  mi- 
nority sponsors  in  the  section  202  program, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1909  A  communication  from  the  aq- 
ministralor  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Administrations  semiannual  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation  security 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1910.  A  communication  from  the  bec- 
retary  of  Commerce  iransmilling.  pursuant 
to  law  the  annual  report  for  1982  on  the 
National  Climate  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. ,  ,,  ^ 
EC-1911  A  communication  from  ine 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  executed  a 
letter  agreement  with  the  Arvin-Edision 
Water  Storage  District,  Arvin.  Calif,  for  de- 
ferment of  a  construction  repayment  obliga- 
tion installment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energv  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-i912  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  a  report  on 
the  consideration  of  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  the  Department  of  the  Interiors 
report  on  shut-in  or  flaring  wells;  to  ihe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. ..,  o  ^ 
EC-1913.  A  communication  from  the  sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  entitled  "The  Secretary  s 
Annual  Report  lo  Congress  ";  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources_ 

EC- 1914-  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  iran.smilling.  pursuant  to 
law  the  results  of  two  studies  on  black  lung 
benefits  and  beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC- 1915  A  communication  from  ine 
chairman  of  the  United  Stales  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  tran.smitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  endorsement  for  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of 
Civilians;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen 
tal  Affairs. 

EC- 1916  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  the  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1917  A  communication  from  me 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the 
reporus  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  September  1983; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-1918.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC- 19 19.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  purusanl  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-71,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  October  4.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
lee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1920  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitiing.  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-72.  adopted  by  Ihe 
Council  on  October  4.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1921  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  tran.smiuing.  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-73.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  October  21.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmenial  Affairs. 

EC-1922  A  communication  from  the  At- 
tornev  General  of  the  United  Slates,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
awarding  of  the  Young  American  Medals 
for  Bravery;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

ci&rv- 

EC-1923.  A  communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  U  S  Claims  Court,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  courts  judgment  order  in 
•Rincon  et  al..  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  v. 
The  United  States.  No.  80-A"";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-1924.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitiing.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Five-Year  Outlook  on  Science  and 
Technology.  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1925  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  the  annual  report  on  the  records  dis- 
position activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1982;  lo  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


which  communities  pay  the  United  States 
for  the  services  of  National  Health  Service 
Corps  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Bv  Mr.  NUNN: 
S  2025.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  lo  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  completion  of  certain  priority 
primary  projects;  lo  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Lugar. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Proxmire); 
S.   2026.   A  bill   to   prohibit   diversions  of 
Great  Lakes  water,  except  as  approved  by 
all  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  for  use  outside  of 
a  Great  Lakes  Stale  and  to  prohibit  federal- 
ly sponsored  studies  involving  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  Great  Lakes  water;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  STEVENS; 
S  2027.  A  bill  lo  amend  chapter  89  of  title 
5  United  Slates  Code,  to  reform  the  Federal 
employees"  health  benefits  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Dixon); 
SJ  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  lo  amend 
the  Multilateral  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolu- 
tion and  provide  for  periodic  review  and,  if 
appropriate,  reauthorization  by  Congress 
for  continued  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon;  to  the  Commitiee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CHAFEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subslitut^(^: 

S  757  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  98-284). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S   2021    A  bill  to  implement  the  call  of  the 
President  for  a  national  strategy  seeking  lo 
protect    people    from   nuclear   war   and    lo 
render    nuclear    weapons    obsolete;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S   2022   A  bill  to  .suspend  temporarily  the 
duly   on   diphenyl   guanidine   and   diortho- 
lolyl   gaunidine;  lo  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Bv  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S   2023   A  bill  lo  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to    assure    compliance    with    mobile    source 
emission  standards;   lo  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  BINGAMAN; 
S  2024  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act    to    revise    the    system    under 


STATEMENTS  uN   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Bv  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  implement  the  tall 
of  the  President  for  a  national  strat- 
egy seeking  to  protect  people  from  nu- 
clear war  and  to  render  nuclear  weap- 
ons  obsolete;    to   the   Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

PEOPLE  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  the  People  Pro- 
tection Act.  a  measure  designed  to  en- 
courage development  of  the  organiza- 
tional infrastructure  required  to  put 
into  effect  President  Reagan's  strate- 
gic   defense    initiative    of    March    23. 

1983.  .  ^      ^; 

The  People  Protection  Act  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  3073.  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Kramer  and  11  others 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  19  Representative  Kramer  is  to 
be  complimented  both  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  shown  in  originating  this 
measure,  and  for  the  soundness  of  its 
provisions.  _  , 

On  March.  23.  President  Reagan  of- 
fered Americans  and  the  world  a 
vision  of  a  future  free  from  the  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  destruction  which  has 
haunted  all  of  us  for  nearly  40  years. 
The  President  offered  us  a  vision  ol  a 
world  in  which  American  security 
would  be  based  more  on  our  ability  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  own  people 
than  on  our  ability  to  take  the  lives  of 
other  people,  a  world  m  which  peace 
would  be  built  on  a  firmer  foundation 
than  the  goodwill  of  the  generals  in 
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thf  Kremlin  and  a  tenuous,  constantly 
shifting,  balance  of  terror. 

Enactment  of  the  People  Protection 
Act  would  be  the  first  solid  step 
toward  converting  that  vision  into  re- 
ality. 

The  People  Protection  Act  would; 

Create  a  new  agency  dedicated  to  re- 
search and  development  of  directed- 
energy  defensive  systems.  No  such 
agency  exists  today,  and  current  re- 
search and  development  efforts  in  this 
critical  field  have  been  characterized 
by  fragmentation,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, and  underfunding: 

Restructure  the  Air  Force's  Space 
Command  into  a  multiservice  com- 
mand that  ultimately  would  be  respon- 
sible for  deployment  and  operation  of 
space-based  defensive  systems; 

Create  a  new  Army  command  which 
would  be  responsible  for  ground-based 
air  defense  and  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense; 

Transfer  from  NASA  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  those  space  shuttles 
which  are  required  for  national  securi- 
ty missions  and  provide  for  immediate 
development  of  a  manned  space  sta- 
tion; and 

Overhaul  U.S.  stategic  and  arms  con- 
trol policies  to  place  primary  emphasis 
on  strategic  defensive,  as  opposed  to 
strategic  offensive,  deployments. 

For  more  than  20  years,  U.S.  strate- 
gic policy  has  been  built  on  the  quick- 
sand of  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction,  MAD  for  short. 

The  MAD  theory  is  easier  to  de- 
scribe than  it  is  to  defend.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  murder-suicide  pact.  The  theory 
was  that  if  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  possess  the  power  to 
destroy  each  other,  but  not  each 
other's  weapons,  then  neither  would 
ever  attack  the  other,  because  the  end 
result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
both. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  MAD  doc- 
trine is  based  on  false  premises,  was 
never  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  and  is 
fundamentally  immoral. 

The  first  false  premise  on  which  the 
MAD  doctrine  was  based  was  the 
notion  that  the  ICBM  of  the  late 
1960's  vintage  was  the  ultimate 
weapon.  The  MADmen  assumed  there 
would  be  no  further  advances  in  mili- 
tary technology,  at  least  none  that 
would  matter. 

This  was  an  assumption  that  proved 
false  within  a  few  years  after  mutual 
assured  destruction  became  official 
U.S.  policy.  The  development  of  inde- 
pendently targetable  warheads  with 
circular  errors  probable  of  300  feet  or 
less  undermined  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  MAD  doctrine.  With  accu- 
rate MIRV's  on  ICBM's,  it  was  at  least 
theoretically  possible  for  one  nation  to 
destroy  the  other's  weapons  under 
condition  of  surprise  attack.  Assured 
destruction  no  longer  would  be 
mutual. 


Another  fundamental  flaw  was  that 
Soviet  leaders  have  never  accepted 
this  murder-suicide  pact.  From  the  be- 
ginning, Soviet  leaders,  in  both  their 
official  statements  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, and  in  their  military  jour- 
nals, derided  the  MAD  doctrine  as 
both  insane  and  immoral. 

There  is  something  macabre,  and 
worse,  about  basing  our  security  on 
our  ability  to  kill  Russian  civilians. 
And  it  is  even  more  reprehensible  to 
deliberately  increase  the  exposure  of 
our  own  people  to  nuclear  destruction 
simply  in  order  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  an  abstract,  a  historical,  unproven. 
and  illogical  theory.  We  pray  that  de- 
terrence will  not  fail.  But  if  deterrence 
fails,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
massacring  ordinary  Russian  civilians. 

By  emphasizing  strategic  defense. 
President  Reagan  has  pointed  the  way 
to  a  revised  nuclear  strategy  that  is 
logically  sound  and  historically  cor- 
rect; that  does  not  rely  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  generals  in  the  Kremlin  to  suc- 
ceed, and  which  is  ba^ed  on  the  con- 
cept of  saving  lives,  not  destroying 
them.  The  People  Protection  Act  is 
the  first  step  to  making  the  Presi- 
dent's vision  a  reality.  We  should 
enact  it  as  soon  as  possible.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2022.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  diphenyl  guanidine  and 
di-ortho-tolyl  guanidine:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CHEMICAL  TARIFF  SUSPENSION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  tariff  on  two  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  production  of  tires  and 
shoe  soles:  Diphenyl  guanidine  and  di- 
ortho-tolyl  guanidine.  My  good  friend 
from  New  York.  Representative 
Barber  B.  Conable.  has  introduced  a 
similar  measure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

My  bill  would  su.spend  the  tariffs  on 
these  two  chemicals,  which  can  be  as 
high  as  18  percent,  until  June  30.  1987. 
This  is  an  entirely  reasonable  change 
to  the  Nations  tariff  schedules,  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  legislation 
will  be  oppo.sed. 

Domestic  consumers  of  the  two 
chemicals,  which  include  the  major 
tire  companies,  rely  on  imports  to 
meet  their  needs  for  one  simple 
reason:  The  United  States  stopped 
producing  diphenyl  guanidine  and  di- 
ortho-tolyl  guanidine  in  1981.  By 
eliminating  the  unnecessary  tariff  on 
these  chemicals,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  lower  supply  costs  to  the 
companies  purchasing  these  chemicals 
from  abroad.  These  cost  savings,  of 
course,  can  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2022 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stales  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  In  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  I 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.» 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  assure  compliance  with 
mobile  source  emission  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

VKIlin.E  EMISSION  STANDARDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  mandated  that 
automobiles  meet  certain  emission 
standards.  While  these  emission  stand- 
ards have  been  controversial,  auto 
manufacturers  have  made  great 
strides  in  pollution  control  technology 
and  cars  manufactured  today  comply 
with  the  mandated  standards.  This  is  a 
significant  achievement. 

However,  there  remains  a  problem 
after  cars  are  sold  by  a  manufacturer. 
There  are  many  instances  of  removal 
or  modification  of  emission  control 
systems  to  render  them  ineffective. 
This  obviously  does  nothing  to  clean 
up  the  air,  nor  does  it  make  economic 
sense  given  the  price  of  emission  con- 
trol components  on  cars.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  currently  prohibits  auto  manu- 
facturers and  their  dealers,  as  well  as 
independent  repair  operators,  from  re- 
moving or  rendering  inoperative  emis- 
sion control  systems  on  automobiles. 
However,  this  has  not  discouraged  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  devices  to 
render  inoperative  emission  control 
systems.  Thus  to  the  extent  these  de- 
vices are  available  and  service  opera- 
tors are  willing  to  violate  the  law  by 
installing  them,  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
being  violated.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  enforced  these 
requirements  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances; however,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  discover  all  such  vio- 
lations. 

It  remains  legal  today  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  make  and  sell  devices 
which  defeat  emission  control  systems 
on  automobiles.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  make  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
such  items  illegal.  If  it  is  not  legal 
under  the  law  to  make  such  devices,  or 


to  sell  them,  perhaps  this  will  stem 
the  violations,  which  are  now  plenti- 
ful, of  installing  this  equipment  on 
cars. 

This  legislation  will  close  a  loophole 
in  the  law  and  make  the  Clean  Air  Art 
more  effective. 


Bv  Mr  NUNN- 
S  202b  .■\  bill  to  anieiKi  the  Hi^jhway 
Iniprovement  Act  of  1982  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  completion  of 
certain  priority  primary  projects:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ruMPLETION  OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  of 
tremendous    significance    to    the    eco- 
nomic   development    of    my    State    of 
Georgia,  as  well  as  22  other  States  in 
the  Nation.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that   a  complete  list  of 
the  States  involved  and  the  highway 
projects  in  tho.se  States  be  printed  in 
the  RtxoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. This  measure  will  provide  spe- 
cial additional  funding  for  the  comple- 
tion   of    a    vital    highway    project    in 
CJeorgia.  the  so-called  corridor  Z  route. 
.Specifirally,  it  will  earmark  5  percent 
of    Federal    primary    highway    funds 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  be  ap- 
plied to  design  and  construction  cur- 
rently in  progress  on  priority  projects 
in  many  Slates  including  those  routes 
composing  the  proposed  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  to  Brunswick.  Ga.  multimodal  cor- 
ridor. This  legislation  does  not  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    any    new 
projects,  but   will   permit  those  previ- 
ously   authorized    and    designated    as 
priority  primary  projects  by  Congress 
to  proceed. 

The    corridor     Z     priority     primary 
route   from   Columbus   to   Brunswick. 
Ga    is   an   important  segment    of   the 
proposed    multimodal    transportation 
corridor  from  Kansas  City  to  Bruns- 
wick.  The   economic   potential   of   the 
region  is  significant  but  development 
in   this  area   is  now    stymied   by   poor 
land  transportation.  The  possibility  of 
the  corridor  Z  route  opening  up  the 
Nation's     agricultural     heartland     to 
international    trade    through    South- 
eastern   seaports    certainly    enhances 
the     economic     significance     of     this 
project.  In  the  area  encompa-ssing  the 
six  States  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Mis- 
.sissippi.     Missouri.     Tennes.see.     and 
Georgia     t!it      provision    of    a    major 
transportation  rorridor  would  encour- 
age   industrial    growth    and   stimulate 
the  regions  economy. 

Corridor  Z  m  Georgia  wa-s  approved 
a-s  part  of  the  priority  primary  system 
through  Federal  legislation  enacted  in 
1979.  This  legislation  set  aside  $125 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1979-82  from  the  Federal  primary  pro- 
gram. These  sums  were  made  available 
for  obligation  at  the  Transportation 
Secretary's       discretion       for       large 


projects  which  require  long  periods  of 
time  for  their  construction. 

Georgia  took  advantage  of  these  dis- 
cretionary funds  and  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  course   to   expand   and   im- 
prove a  highway  route  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  an  East-West  connection  be- 
tween  the   southwest    portion   of   our 
State    and    the    Atlantic    coast.    This 
proiect  enjoyed-and  still  enjoys-the 
widespread    and    enthusiastic    support 
of  not  only  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation,    but    also    local    officials, 
business  leaders  and  residents  in  the 
areas  which  the  highway  would  serve. 
In  particular.   I  would  like  to  thank 
Tom  Moreland,  Georgia  commissioner 
of  transportation   and   his   fine  staff; 
State   Senator   Ed   Perry,   who   repre- 
sents the  Seventh  District  of  Georgia: 
J    W    Feighner.  mayor  of  Columbus; 
and  Ed  Bodenhamer.  executive  direc- 
tor   of    the    Southeast    Georgia    Area 
Planning    and    Development    Commis- 
sion who  have  expres.sed  their  strong 
support  for  this  project  and  have  as- 
sisted in  developing  this  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  ended 
special  funding  for  the  priority  pri- 
mary program.  The  elimination  of  this 
funding  category  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  who  believed  that  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  economic  potential  of 
south  Georgia  was  in  reach.  South 
Georgians  understandably  feel  that 
since  the  STAA  of  1982  increased  the 
highwav  fuel  tax  by  a  nickel  per 
gallon  for  all  users  of  the  system,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  quality  trans- 
portation facilities  as  those  residing  in 
other  .sectors  of  the  Nation. 

Under  current  law.  any  future  funds 
for  corridor  Z  must  come  from  Geor- 
gia's apportionment  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
marv  funds  which  are  available  for 
primarv  work  throughout  the  entire 
State.  With  the  critically  urgent  need 
for  repair  and  improvement  of  Geor- 
gia's primary  road  system,  it  will  be 
simplv  impossible  for  the  State  depart- 
ment of  transportation  to  redirect  pri- 
mary funds  in  a  manner  which  would 
provide  for  the  timely  completion  of 
corridor  Z. 

Mr.  President,  corridor  Z  is  48  per- 
cent completed.  The  measure  I  intro- 
duce today  will  permit  this  vital  high- 
wav project  to  reach  fruition.  It  will 
reinvigorate    the    local    economies    of 
many  small  towns  and  cities  across  the 
State    of    Georgia    which    are    under- 
served,  and  will  also  establish  a  safe, 
efficient,    and    .sophi.slicated    highway 
network  which  will  promote  interstate 
commerce  and  respond  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  citizens  of  sev- 
eral  States.    I   believe   the   economic, 
social,  and  political  changes  that  will 
result   from  the  continuation  of  this 
multimodal    corridor    linking    Kansas 
City    to    Brunswick    and    the    growth 
that  it  will  bring  to  the  whole  South- 
east  makes  this  transportation  corri- 
dor essential   as  one   of  the   Nation's 


major    transportation    goals    lor    me 
future. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  other  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  States  Involved  in 
this  ambitious  endeavor  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing toward  its  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Designated  Priority  Primary  Routes 

Stale  and  route: 
New  Jersey: 

Route  55  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the  inter- 
change of  Route  42  and   the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike. 
California: 

Long  Beach  Freeway  between  1-405  and 
Ocean  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

S.  R.  101  from  the  intersection  of  1-280  in 
San  Francisco  to  the  Oregon  border. 
Manleca  Bypass. 
S.  R.  20  Bypass. 

Highwav  86  between  1-8  and  I-IO. 
State  Route  99/70  from  1-5  to  the  split  of 
Routes  99  &  70. 

Stale  Route  101  from  Monterrey  Street  in 
Gilroy.  California,  to  Russell  Road  in  Sali- 
na-s.  California. 
Pennsylvania; 

Route  220  from  the  Tyrone  Bypass  in 
Blair  Couniv  to  1-76  in  Bedford  County. 

Route  30  in  Bedford  County  from  Everett 
to  the  intersection  of  Route  220. 

Southern       Expressway       in      Allegheny 
County. 
Route  219. 

Highway  72  from  Huntsville  East  and 
North  to  the  Tennessee  State  Line. 

Minnesota: 

Highway  60  from  St.  James  in  Watonwan 
Couniv  to  Worlhinglon  in  Nobles  County. 

Highwav  15  from  New  Ulm  in  Brown 
County  to  Winihrop  in  Sibley  County. 

Michigan: 

U.S.  131  in  Mecosta  County. 

U.S.  131  in  Osceola  County. 

Missouri:  „    „    w 

South  Midtowr.  Roadway  (U.S.  Highway 
71)  10  2  miles  roac'  running  from  Interstate 
70  east  of  downtown  Kan.sas  City.  Missouri, 
10  Bannister  Road  to  join  U.S.  Highway  71. 

Arizona: 

Kolb-Valencia  Road.  Tucson. 

Arkansas: 

U.S.  71.  1-40  to  Missouri. 

Florida: 

U.S.  19. 

S.  R.  9A. 

Venice  Connector. 

Overseas  Highway. 

Georgia: 

Route  Z. 

Illinois: 

U.S.  51.  Rockford  to  Decatur. 

1-180  to  Quincy. 

Iowa: 

Route  61. 

Ijouisiana: 

Alexandria  to  Monroe. 

New  Hampshire: 

Route  101. 

New  Mexico: 

U.S.  70  Amarillo  to  Las  Cruces. 

New  York: 

Elm-Oak  Arterial. 

U.S.  219. 

N.  Carolina: 

Benson  to  Wilmington. 

S  Carolina: 
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L'.ii  276,  1-85  to  Mauldin. 
Texas: 

Lubbock  to  I- 10. 
Amarillo  to  Las  Cruces. 
U.S.  69. 

Ninth  Avenue  In  Port  Arthur. 
Wisconsin: 
Stadium  Freeway. 
Tennessee: 

The  State  of  Franklin  Road  in  the  vicinity 
of  Johnson  City. 
Foothills  Parkway. 
Kentucky: 
Route  841  (Jefferson  Freeway).* 


V 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BoscHWiTZ.    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.   Levin, 

Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Moynihan.  and 

Mr.  Proxmire) 
S.  2026.  A  bill  to  prohibit  diversions 
of  Great  Lakes  water,  except  as  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
State  and  to  prohibit  federally  spon- 
sored studies  involving  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  Great  Lakes  water. 

GREAT  LAKES  WATER  DIVERSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators BoscHwiTZ.  Dixon,  Glenn. 
Hmn/  Levin.  Lugar.  Moynihan.  and 
I't  nmire.  I  am  today  mtroducing  leg- 
islation that  addresses  a  threat  to  the 
most  important  natural  resource  of 
the  industrial  Midwest. 

The  Great  Lakes  constitute  the  larg- 
est body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world, 
containing  95  percent  of  the  Nations, 
and  20  percent  of  the  worlds,  surface 
fresh  water.  To  the  eight  States  and 
two  Canadian  provinces  of  the  region, 
the  Great  Lakes  serve  as  a  source  of 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
users,  an  artery  to  transport  goods  and 
raw  materials  into  and  out  of  the 
region,  a  supply  of  energy  through  hy- 
dropower,  and  an  unparalleled  envi- 
ronmental and  recreational  resource. 
The  quality  of  life  in  our  region  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Although  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  Great  Lakes  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  its  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
unlimited,  the  Great  Lakes,  like  any 
other  body  of  water,  is  subject  to  vari- 
ations in  levels  and  outflows  due  not 
just  to  natural  fluctuations,  but  also 
mans  impact  on  the  hydrologic  cycle. 
A  study  recently  conducted  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission  re- 
vealed the  economic  consequences  of 
diverting  water  from  the  Great  Lakes; 
that  is.  transferring  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  watershed  to  another  wa- 
tershed. 

The  diversion  of  water  for  use  out- 
side of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  will 
lower  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  will  reduce  the  available  water 
supply  to  the  Great  Lakes  system. 
Losses  would  occur  in  hydropower  pro 
duction.  Dramatically  affected  would 
be  the  shipping  industry,  which  re- 
portedly puts  $10  million  less  in  the 


economy  of  our  region  every  time  the 
lakes  drop  an  inch  below  the  low  water 
mean.  Moreover,  fisheries  and  wildlife 
habitat  would  also  be  affected  by  the 
smallest  reduction  in  the  water  level. 
There  could  be  indirect  costs  as  well  in 
fostering  economic  development  in 
sections  of  the  country  that  might  tap 
Great  Lakes  water.  For  example,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Great  Lakes 
water  would  be  used  for  a  western  coal 
slurry  pipeline  or  to  irrigate  arid  West- 
ern States. 

Recognizing  these  consequences,  at  a 
conference  at  Mackinaw  Island  in 
June  1982.  officials  from  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
as  well  as  the  Premiers  of  the  Canadi 
an  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  any  di- 
version of  Great  Lakes  water  for  use 
outside  of  a  Great  Lakes  State  or 
Province.  Their  opposition  stems  from 
two  main  concerns:  First,  that  the 
water  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  needed  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  demands 
within  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  Ca- 
nadian Provinces;  and  second,  that 
any  reductions  in  flows  and  lake  levels 
within  the  Great  Lakes  system  will 
result  in  serious  losses  in  hydropower 
and  navigation  industries,  and  would 
not  promote  growth  and  development 
of  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  simple  and 
straightforward:  It  would  prohibit  any 
State  or  Federal  agency  or  private  en- 
terprise from  diverting  Great  Lakes 
water  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
basin  State  without  prior  approval  of 
all  eight  Great  Lakes  States  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  In 
addition,  our  legislation  would  prohib- 
it Federal  departments  or  agencies 
from  undertaking  studies  of  interbasin 
transfer  of  Great  Lakes  water.  This 
latter  provision  is  patterned  after  an 
existing  prohibition  that  applies  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
region  would  profit  from  the  sale  of 
our  water.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
Governor  has  quipped  that  the  only 
water  that  ought  to  leave  the  region 
should  be  in  cans  with  hops  and 
barley— suggesting  that  if  we  export 
water,  we  are  in  effect  exporting  jobs. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  in  our  interest  to 
permit  water  to  be  diverted  from  the 
region;  This  legislation  simply  estab- 
lishes that  decisions  of  this  kind  shall 
be  made  by  the  region.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Great  Lakes 
belong  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

It  is  significant  that  a  Senator  from 
each  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  has 
joined  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. It  means  that  we  are  together  on 
this,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration of  my  colleagues.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  Illinois  Division  of  Water 
Resources,  particularly  Neil  R.  Fulton, 


for  assistance  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  on  water 
diversions  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Governors  and  Canadian 
officials  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing with  my  colleagues  from  the  Great 
Lakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Diversions 

Whereas,  the  States  and  Provinces  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  have  been  blessed  with 
an  incomparable  water  resource;  and 

Whereas.  Increasing  evidence  points  to 
severe  freshwater  shortages  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  shortages  that  already 
are  apparent  and  are  expected  to  reach 
major  proportions  in  the  next  decade;  and 

Whereas,  the  search  already  has  begun 
for  alternative  sources  of  water  for  those  re- 
gions, with  support  for  some  of  that  search 
coming  from  the  United  States  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas,  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
needed  to  meet  the  current  and  future  do- 
mestic, industrial,  navigational,  power,  agri- 
cultural and  recreational  needs  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St   Lawrence  region;  and 

Whereas,  the  findings  of  the  International 
Joint  Commussions  Great  Lakes  Diversions 
and  Consumptive  Uses  Study  Board  indi- 
cates that  we  will  be  faced  with  substantial 
increases  in  consumptive  u.ses  within  the 
Basin  over  the  next  half  century  to  meet 
our  own  growing  needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  to  other  water  basins  re- 
duces the  net  supply  of  water  available  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  and  lowers  lake 
levels;  and 

Whereas,  lowered  lake  levels  and  reduc- 
tion of  flows  in  connecting  channels  could 
result  in  .serious  losses  in  water  supply,  navi- 
gation and  recreational  values  causing  criti- 
cal economic,  social  and  environmental 
problems  adverse  to  the  people  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  States  and  Prov- 
inces; and 

Whereas,  the  wise  use  and  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  es- 
sential to  the  economy  and  prosperity  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Slates 
and  Provinces;  and 

Whereas,  the  diversion  of  Great  lakes 
waters  to  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  could  result  in  severe  restrictions 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  region;  and 

Whereas,  it  makes  far  more  .sense  for  de- 
velopment to  occur  where  abundant  sup- 
plies of  fresh  water  already  exist,  rather 
than  moving  the  water  to  other  regions;  and 

Whereas,  we  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  stewardship  of  the  tremendous  natu- 
ral resources  which  the  Great  Lakes  pro- 
vide; and 

Whereas,  the  Boundary  Water  Agreement 
of  1909  requires  that  any  change  in  the 
flows  and  levels  of  any  boundary  waters  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  federal  govern- 
ments of  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  Provinces  that 
based  on  existing  information  they  object  to 
any  new  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water  for 


use   outside   the   Great   Lakes   States   and 
Provinces;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  no  future  di- 
versions be  considered  until  a  thorough  as- 
sessment, involving  all  jurisdictions  contig- 
uous to  the  Great  Lakes  system,  of  the  im- 
pacts on  navigation,  power  generation,  envi- 
ronment and  socioeconomic  development 
lor  all  said  jurisdications  lakes  place;  and 

Be  it  fulher  resolved  that  any  future  deci- 
sion on  the  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water 
for  use  outside  of  the  Great  Lakes  Slates 
and  Provinces  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
Unites  States  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Federal  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Provinces  contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes 
system. 

S.  2026 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Great  Lakes  Water 
Diversion  Act". 

FINDINGS  and  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that-  ,      , 

( i )  the  Great  L.akes  are  a  most  important 
natural  resource  to  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
Stales  and  two  Canadian  provinces,  provid- 
ing water  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use  clean  energy  through  hydropower  pro- 
duction, an  efficient  transportation  mode 
for  moving  products  into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  recreational  uses 
for  millions  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens;  ^  ,  „ 

(2)  the  Great  Lakes  need  to  be  carefully 
managed  and  protected  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs  within  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  Canadian  provinces; 

(3)  any  new  diversions  of  Great  Lakes 
Water  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
Stale  will  have  significant  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impacts,  adversely  affecting 
the  use  of  this  resources  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Slates  and  Canadian  provinces;  and 

(4)  the  Great  Lakes  are  international 
waters  and  are  defined  as  boundary  waters 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  be 
tween  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  and  as 
such  any  new  diversion  of  Great  Lakes 
water  in  the  United  States  would  affect  the 
relations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  with  the  Government  of  Canada. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  lo  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Acl- 

( 1 )  10  take  immediate  action  to  protect  the 
limited  quantity  of  water  available  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system  for  use  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Slates  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909; 

(2)  lo  prohibit  any  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  by  any  Slate.  Federal  agency, 
or  private  entity  for  use  outside  of  a  Great 
Lakes  Slate  unless  such  diversion  is  ap- 
proved bv  all  the  Great  Lakes  Stales  and 
the  International  Joint  Commission;  and 

(3)  to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency  from 
undertaking  any  studies  that  would  involve 
the  transfer  of  Great  Lakes  water  for  any 
purpose  for  u.se  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
Stale. 

definitions 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  -diversion"  means  a  transfer 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  watershed  lo 
another  watershed;  and 

(2)  the  term  -Great  Lakes  Stales  in- 
cludes the  Slates  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi 
gan.  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin. 


diversions  for  use  outside  a  great  lakes 

STATE  IS  prohibited 

Sec  4.  Great  Lakes  water  shall  not  be  di- 
verted, either  directly  or  through  diversion 
of  tributary  flows,  for  use  outside  of  a  Great 
Lakes  Stale  unless  such  diversion  is  ap- 
proved by  all  eight  Great  Lakes  States  and 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 

FEDERALLY  FUNDED  STUDIES  OF  GREAT  LAKES 
DIVERSIONS  ARE  PROHIBITED 

Sec   5.  No  Federal  agency  may  undertake 
any  studv.  or  expend  any  Federal  funds  lo 
contract  for  such  a  study,  that  involves  the 
feasibility  of  transferring  Great  Lakes  water 
from   any   one   of   the   eight    Great    Lakes 
Stales   for   use   outside   of   a   Great   Lakes 
Stale  The  prohibition  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  any  study  or  data 
collection  effort  performed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  other  Federal  agency  under 
the    direction    of    the    International    Joint 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  Bounda- 
ry Waters  Treaty  of  1909.« 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.  Senator  Percy,  in  introducing 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Diversion  Act. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  a  tremendous 
resource  which  serves  as  a  vital  trans- 
portation     mode,      drinking      water 
supply,   environmental   and   recreaton 
resource,   and   energy   source   for   the 
eight  States  and  two  Canadian  Prov- 
inces that   border  on  the  lakes.  The 
Great  Lakes  aLso  contain  95  percent  of 
our  country's  supply  of  fresh  surface 
water,  totaling  approximately  65  tril- 
lion gallons.  Its  supply  seems  almost 
limitless  but  to  assume  so  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

In  September  1981,  the  Internation- 
al Joint  Commission  i.ssued  a  report 
entitled  "Great  Lakes  Diversions  and 
Consumptive  Uses.  •  That  study  indi- 
cated that  a  diversion  of  Great  Lakes 
water  for  use  outside  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  would  lower  water  levels  and 
available  water  supply  and  cause  sig- 
nificant economic  lo.s.ses  to  important 
Great  Lakes  users.  The  study  also  indi- 
cated that  serious  environmental  con- 
sequences would  result  from  Great 
Lakes  water  diversion,  including  reduc- 
tion  of   wetlands   and   fish   spaw-ning 

areas.  . 

In  addition  to  these  concerns  is  the 
fact  that  the  diversion  of  Great  Lakes 
Waaler  would  promote  competition 
from  areas  receiving  the  water.  Cer- 
tain regions  of  the  country  have  re- 
sources available  to  them  that  serves 
to  promote  industry  and  economic 
growth.  The  Middle  West,  by  contrast, 
suffers  from  an  economic  downturn 
caused  bv  both  declining  resources  and 
competition  from  other  regions  that 
have  natural  advantages,  like  the  Sun. 
We  must  protect  our  resources,  par- 
ticularly our  water,  because  these  re- 
sources'may  be  our  best  hope  of  future 
growth.* 


Bv  Mr.  STEVENS; 
S.  2027.  A  bill  lo  amend  chapter  89 
of    title    5.    United    Stales    Code,    to 
reform  the  Federal  employees'  health 


benefits   program;   to   the   Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
.AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  Members  are  quite  aware,  the 
premiums  for  Federal  health  insur- 
ance have  increased  the  last  couple  of 
years.  These  increases  have  been  ac- 
companied by  high  deductibles  and 
generally  lower  benefits.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  serious  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  Federal  health  pro- 
gram over  the  last  few  years.  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  recommend 
remedial  action. 

Their  report,  issued  earlier  this  year, 
indicated    that    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment contributes  less  for  health  insur- 
ance   than    private   sector   employers. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  firms  studied 
contributed  a  higher  proportion  to  the 
firms'  health  insurance  program  than 
the  Government.  Over  50  percent  of 
the    firms    paid    the    whole    premium. 
This  is  compared  to  the  Government's 
contribution   which   averages   64   per- 
cent of  a  plan's  premium.  The  report 
also  revealed  that  the  Federal  benefit 
package   was  falling   behind   that   of- 
fered  by    private    employers.   Finally, 
GAO  recommended  that  additional  ef- 
forts be  made  to  control  costs  in  the 
program. 

Given  these  and  other  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1983  which  will  im- 
prove the  overall  health  care  delivery 
system  for  Government  employees 
while  for  the  first  time  establish  some 
cost -containment  control  in  the  health 
program. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  deal  with 
the  six  broad  issues.  First,  they  allow  a 
health  benefits  plan  carrier  to  offer 
one  medicare  supplemental  plan  for 
medicare-eligible  annuitants  to  pro- 
vide benefits,  such  as  drugs  and 
mental  health  care,  which  are  not  pro- 
vided bv  medicare.  This  should  reduce 
costs  and  in  many  cases  provide  better 
coverage  for  enrollees. 

Second,  the  amendments  require 
that  all  plans  carry  reasonable  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance. 

Third,  we  propose  lo  mandate  the 
list  of  optional  benefits  contained  in 
the  current  law.  and  also  require  bene- 
fits for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  disorders. 

Fourth,  a  catastrophic  protection 
limit  will  assure  that  any  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  an  injury  or  ill- 
ness bv  an  employee  under  the  plan 
could  not  exceed  $3,000  per  person  or 
$6  000  per  family.  Additionally,  there 
will  be  a  $1,500  catastrophic  limit  for 
individuals  and  a  $2,500  limit  for  a 
familv  under  a  medicare  supplemental 
plan.AU  of  the.se  figures  are  intended 
only  as  maximums. 
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Finii.  the  amendments  alter  the 
Government's  contribution  to  the 
health  benefits  program.  Instead  of 
the  Government's  contribution  being 
based  upon  the  average  of  the  big  six 
premiums,  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion will  be  70  percent  of  the  weighted 
average  of  all  premiums.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  increase  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  and  reduce  the 
Federal  employee  contribution  to  the 
plans. 

Finally,  we  have  created  a  compre- 
hensive cost  containment  program  for 
health  carriers.  This  program  in- 
cludes, among  other  strategies  and 
procedures,  peer  review  of  the  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  of  health  care  offered 
by  plans,  and  a  provision  which  lies 
payment  to  providers  under  a  health 
benefits  plan  to  the  medicare  reim- 
bursement rules.  These  provisions  will 
hold  down  health  costs  in  the  program 
which  will  offset  the  increased  Gov- 
ernment contribution. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  intended  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  health  program  for 
Federal  employees  and  the  Govern- 
ment, while  providing  reasonable  ben- 
efits and  choice  among  a  variety  of 
plans.  The  cost  containment  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  will  provide 
the  catalyst  to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  take  a  closer 
look   at    these   amendments   which    I 
know  will   have  a  positive  impact  on 
the  health  care  delivered  to  this  Na 
tions  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2027 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Ihi.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Federal  Emplo.v- 
ees'  Health  Insurance  Amendments  Act  of 
1983'. 

REFERENCES 

Sec  2.  Except  a.s  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  wherever  in  this  Act  a 
reference  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  is  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  respectively,  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I-MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
PLANS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  8901  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
Clause  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(10)  ■Office'  means  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management;  and 

■■(11)  medicare  eligible  individual'  means 
any  individual  who  is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  ". 


Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8902 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  '(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Office, 
each  qualified  carrier  entering  into  a  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection 
to  offer  a  health  benefits  plan  described  in 
section  8903(a)  of  this  title  may  offer  under 
this  chapter,  as  part  of  such  plan,  one  medi- 
care supplemental  plan  described  in  section 
8903(b)  of  this  title.  Each  such  medicare 
supplemental  plan  shall  be  available  only  to 
medicare  eligible  individuals.". 

(b)  Section  8903  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  'The"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(b)  The  Office  shall  approve,  as  part  of  a 
plan  approved  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  medicare  supplemental  plan 
which  is  offered  by  a  qualified  carrier  as 
provided  in  section  8902(a)(2)  of  this  title 
and  provides  health  benefits— 

(1)  for  which  payment  may  not  be  made 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Seturity  Act  but 
which  are  not  payable  under  such  title  by 
reason  of  deductibles,  coinsurance  amounts, 
or  other  limitations  imposed  pursuant  to 
such  title;  and 

■•(2)  which,  when  combined  with  the 
health  .services  and  items  provided  or  paid 
for  under  title  XVIIl  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  result  in  a  combined  health  benefits 
package  for  such  individual  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  or  greater  than  the  health  benefits 
which  are  of  the  types  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  8904  of  this 
title.". 

(c)  Section  8905  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

■(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  and  member  of  family  of  an  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  enrolled  in  a  medicare 
supplemental  plan  may  enroll  in  any  health 
benefits  plan  offered  under  this  chapter.  A 
member  of  a  family  who  is  not  a  medicare 
eligible  individual  may  not  enroll  in  or  be 
covered  by  a  medicare  supplemental  plan  of- 
fered under  this  chapter.". 
TITLE  II- ADDITIONAL  REQUIRE 
MENTS  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

CONTRACTING  AUTHORITY 

Sec  201.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8902 
is  amended— 
( 1 1  by  inserting  '(l)"  after  "(C)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (I)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  A  contract  for  a  plan  described  by  sec- 
tion 8903(a)(3)  of  this  title  shall  require 
that  the  carrier 

(A)  satisfy  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection:  or 

•■(B)  be  underwritten  by  a  company  that  is 
licensed  to  issue  group  health  insurance  in 
all  the  Slates  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .". 

(b)  Subsection  <d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■<d)  Each  contract  under  this  chapter 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  .specifying 
the  benefits  offered  under  such  contract 
and  the  maximums,  limitations,  exclusions, 
definitions,  deductibles,  and  coinsurance  ap- 
plicable to  such  benefits.  Any  such  contract 
that  is  entered  into  for  a  term  of  more  than 
one  year  shall  include  a  detailed  statement 


describing  each  change,  if  any.  in  such  bene- 
fits, maximums,  limitations,  exclusions,  defi- 
nitions, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  taking 
effect  during  the  term  of  the  contract  and 
the  effective  date  of  such  change. ". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
qualified  health  maintenance  carrier' 
means  any  qualified  carrier  which— 

■  111  is  a  qualified  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  section 
1310  (d)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42U.S.C.  300e-9(d)(l));or 

■■(2)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
1301  (c)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300e(c)(l)(A)).  as  determined  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.". 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsections: 

■•(n)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  each  health  benefits  plan  of- 
fered under  this  chapter  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable deductibles  and  coinsurance  for  all 
benefits  under  the  plan.  Such  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  may  not  apply  with  respect 
to  health  care  provided  under  emergency 
circumstances.  The  plan  may  provide  for  a 
reduction  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
pursuant  to  a  program  of  innovation  bene- 
fits offered  under  the  plan,  but  may  not 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  pursuant  to  such  program. 

■■(2)  Deductibles  and  coinsurance  may  be 
waived  under  any  health  benefits  plan  of- 
fered under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  a 
charge  for  health  care  which  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  paid  for 
the  same  type  of  care  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  without  regard  to 
any  deductibles,  coinsurance,  or  copayments 
required  under  such  title. 

lo)  The  Office  may  not  contract  with  any 
qualified  carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  or  approve  any  plan  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  (a)(2).  or  (a)(3)  of  section 
8903  of  this  title,  or  contract  for  or  approve 
any  plan  described  in  sub.section  (b)  of  such 
section,  which  provides  more  than  two 
levels  of  beneifts.  This  subsection  does  not 
prohibit  any  qualified  carrier  offering  a 
plan  which  provides  two  levels  of  benefits 
under  this  chapter  from  also  offering  a  med- 
icare supplemental  plan  described  in  .section 
8903(b)  of  this  title  or  from  al.so  underwrit- 
ing plans  offered  by  other  qualified  carriers 
under  this  chapter. 

•■(p)  The  Office  shall  not  require  as  a  con- 
dition for  entering  into  a  contract  with  any 
qualified  carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  for  approving  a  health  benefits 
plan  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  that 
such  carrier  offer  a  health  benefits  plan 
which  provides  more  than  one  level  of  bene- 
fits.". 

TYPES  OF  health  BENEFITS;  CATASTROPHIC 
BENEFITS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  8904  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(a)"  before  The"  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■shall"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(G)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  benefits  for 
care  for  and  treatment  of  mental  disor- 
ders."; 

■■(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 
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U.    Inpatient   and   outpatient   care   for 
and  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  "; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  •sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •subsec- 
tion"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■subsec- 
tion"; and 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(bKl)  In  the  case  of  a  catastrophic  injury 
or  illness  (including  a  mental  disorder),  the 
benefits  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  be  provided  under  a  plan  shall  be 
provided  under  such  plan  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  such  plan  relating  to  de- 
ductibles, coinsurance,  maximums  and  other 
limitations,  if  any.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  injury  or  illness  (including  a 
mental  disorder)  is  considered  catastrophic 
during  any  contract  year  after  the  lime 
when  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  charges 
for  care  and  treatment  which— 

••(A)  have  been  submitted  to  a  utilization 
and  quality  control  peer  review  organization 
for  review  under  section  8914(b)(3)(C)  of 
this  title  and  have  not  been  disapproved  by 
such  organization;  and 

••(B)  by  reason  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  exclu.sions.  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance,  maximums,  or  other  limi- 
tations to  the  benefits  allowable  under  the 
plan  with  respect  lo  such  injury  or  illness  or 
injuries  or  illnes.ses  related  lo  such  injury  or 
illness,  have  been  paid  by  an  employee  or 
annuitant  during  such  year, 
equals  the  lesser  of  the  amount  specified  in 
the  plan  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
or  the  reference  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

•■(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  subsection  and  subject  lo 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  reference  amount  is— 

■■(i)  $3,000  per  person  receiving  benefits 
under  a  plan  by  reason  of  the  illness  or 
injury  and  illnesses  and  injuries  related  to 
such  illness  or  injury:  or 

•■(ii)  $6,000. 
whichever  is  less. 

•■(B)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
Ibis  subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  medicare 
supplemental  plan  described  in  sec' ion 
8903(b)  of  this  title,  the  reference  amount 
is— 

••(1)  $1,500  per  person  receiving  benefits 
under  a  plan  by  reason  of  the  illness  or 
injury  or  illnesses  and  injuries  related  lo 
such  illness  or  injury;  or 

•■(ii)  $2,500. 
whichever  is  less. 

•■(C)  Effective  January  1  of  each  year,  the 
amounts  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  (as  previously  deemed 
lo  be  increased  under  this  subparagraph) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  increased  by  the  per- 
cent increase,  if  any.  in  the  price  index  pub- 
lished for  December  of  the  second  calendar 
year  preceding  such  January  1  over  the 
price  index  published  for  December  of  the 
third  calendar  year  preceding  such  January 
1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, price  index'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  8331(15)  of 
this  title". 

(b)(1)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  S904.  Benefits  •. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  8904  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  89  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•8904.  Benefits.". 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8906 
is  amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  the  Government  contribution  for 
subscription  charges  payable  for  an  employ- 
ee or  annuitant  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  this  chapter  during  any  contract 
year,  the  Office  shall  compute— 

■■(A)  the  weighted  average  of  the  subscrip- 
tion charges  in  effect  on  the  beginning  dale 
of  such  contract  year  under  health  benefits 
plans  which  are  offered  by  carriers  under 
this  chapter  (other  than  medicare  supple- 
mental plans)  for  such  contract  year  and 
were  offered  by  such  carriers  under  this 
chapter  for  the  preceding  contract  year;  and 
■■(B)  the  weighted  average  of  the  subscrip- 
tion charge  in  effect  on  the  beginning  date 
of  such  contract  year  under  medicare  sup- 
plemental plans  which  are  offered  by  carri- 
ers under  this  chapter  for  such  contract 
year  and  were  offered  by  such  carriers 
under  this  chapter  for  the  preceding  con- 
tract year. 

■■(2)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
weighted  average  of  the  subscription 
charges  in  effect  on  the  beginning  date  of  a 
contract  year  under  the  health  benefits 
plans  referred  to  in  such  clause  shall  be 
computed  by— 

■(A I  multiplying,  in  the  case  of  each  such 
plan,  for  each  type  of  enrollment  and  each 
level  of  benefits  provided  under  such  plan, 
the  biweekly  subscription  charge  in  effect 
on  such  beginning  date  by  the  number  of 
employees  and  annuitants  enrolled  for  the 
preceding  contract  year  in  such  plan  for 
such  level  of  benefits  under  such  type  of  en- 
rollment; and 

(B)  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products 
computed  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  this  par- 
graph  by  the  total  number  of  employees 
and  annuitants  enrolled  in  such  plans 
during  the  contract  year  preceding  such  be- 
ginning date.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  biweekly  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  health  benefits  in 
any  contract  year  for— 

(A)  an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  in 
a  health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter 
(Other  than  an  annuitant  to  whom  clause 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  applies)  is  adjusted  to 
an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable weighted  average  subscription  charge 
computed  for  such  contract  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  if  less,  the  sub- 
scription charge  for  such  employee  or  annu- 
itant for  such  contract  year:  or 

■■(B)  for  an  annuitant  who  is  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  offered  under  this 
chapter  and  is  not  a  medicare  eligible  indi- 
vidual is  adjusted  to  an  amount  equal  to  84 
percent  of  the  weighted  average  subscrip- 
tion charge  computed  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  or.  if  less,  the  sub- 
scription charge  for  such  annuitant  for  such 
contract  year. 

For  an  employee,  the  adjustment  com- 
mences on  the  first  day  of  the  employees 
first  pay  period  beginning  during  such  con- 
tract year.  For  an  annuitant,  the  adjust- 
ment commences  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  period  which  begins  during  such  con- 
tract year  and  for  which  an  annuity  pay- 
ment is  made.^'. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 


(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

ic)  The  Government  contribution  for 
health  benefits  for  an  employee  or  annui- 
tant enrolled  in  a  medicare  supplemental 
health  benefits  plan  under  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  during  the  first 
contract  year  for  which  any  such  plan  is  of- 
fered under  such  chapter  shall  be  equal  to 
70  percent  of  the  mean  average  of  all  sub- 
scription charges  for  such  plans  for  such 
contract  year. 

COST  CONTAINMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  204.  (a)(1)  Chapter  89  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"S  8914.  Cost  containmenl  proKram 

■■(a)  Each  carrier  offering  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  under  this  chapter  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  cost  containment  program 
for  each  such  plan  other  than  a  comprehen- 
sive medical  plan  described  in  section 
8903(a)(4)  of  this  title.  The  program  shall 
include— 

■■(1)  procedures  which  ensure  that  the  car- 
rier fully  carries  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  plan  without  (A)  assuming  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  others  in  furnishing 
the  benefits  or  <B)  furnishing  benefits  to 
subscribers  or  members  of  family  of  a  sub- 
scriber which  are  furnished  by  others  under 
circumstances  involving  coordination  of 
benefits,  subrogation,  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
accident  insurance,  compensation  arrange- 
ments, or  workers"  compensation  insurance; 
■■(2)  procedures  which  ensure  that  bene- 
fits not  authorized  to  be  furnished  under 
the  plan  are  not  furnished  under  the  plan; 
•■(3)  provisions  to  furnish  benefits  which 
are  suitable  alternatives  lo  and  less  costly 
than  in-patient  medical  and  hospital  care, 
including  ambulatory  surgery,  home  health 
care,  hospice  care,  preadmi.ssion  testing, 
second  opinions  on  surgery,  and  care  in 
skilled  nursing  facilities: 

■■(4)  procedures  and  actions  to  detect  pos- 
sibly fraudulent  claims  submitted  by  provid- 
ers of  health  care  or  subscribers; 

••(5)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  strategies  to  contain  the  costs  of  benefits 
furnished  under  the  plan,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  data  bases  to  provide  the  capa- 
bility to  analyze  any  subscriber's  individual 
account  under  the  plan,  the  costs  and  pay- 
ments relating  lo  such  account,  and  the  uti- 
lization of  medical  services,  medical  proce- 
dures, and  medical  facilities  by  such  sub- 
scriber; 

■•(6)  the  distribution  of  published  materi- 
als and  the  conduct  of  other  activities  to 
inform  patients,  subscribers,  employees,  an- 
nuitants, members  of  families,  and  providers 
of  health  care  about  the  appropriate  uses  of 
health  care  services  and  facilities,  personal 
habits  and  practices  which  promote  good 
health,  and  other  health  care  matters;  and 
■■(7)  efforts  lo  enter  into  agreements  with 
providers  of  health  care  to  discount  charges 
for  furnishing  health  care  to  subscribers 
under  the  plan. 

■(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  establish  by  regu- 
lations a  system  for  peer  review  of  the  utili- 
zation and  quality  of  health  care  furnished 
under  plans  offered  under  this  chapter 
which  is  similar  to  the  process  for  peer 
review  of  the  utilization  and  quality  of 
health  care  services  established  by  part  B  of 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  .42  U.S.C. 
1320c  el  seq.).  In  developing  and  issuing  reg- 
ulations under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Office  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  on  the  design 
and  uses  of  the  peer  review  system  and  the 
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experience  of  the  Department  of  Heallh 
and  Human  Services  under  the  peer  review 
system  established  by  such  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  regulations  shall 
include  provisions  that  the  Office  designate 
areas  in  which  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  functions  contracted  for 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  performed  and  that.  In  designating  such 
areas,  the  Office  shall  corisider  the  areas 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  processing 
claims  and  collecting  data  relating  to  health 
benefits  plans  under  this  chapter. 

•■(2)  The  Office  shall  contract  with  a  utili- 
zation and  quality  control  peer  review  orga 
nizatlon  for  each  area  designated  by  the 
Office  under  the  system  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection. 

■■(3)(A)  The  functions  to  be  performed  by 
utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organizations  pursuant  to  contracts  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  functions  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  <Ci  of  this  paragraph 

•■(B)  A  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  shall  perform  functions 
(with  respect  to  heallh  benefits  plans  of- 
fered under  this  chapter)  which  are  similar 
to  the  functions  performed  by  utilization 
and  quality  control  peer  review  organiza- 
tions under  section  1154  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320C-3).  In  performing 
its  functions  under  this  subparagraph,  a  uti 
llzation  and  quality  control  peer  review  or- 
ganization shall  consider  health  care  for 
and  treatment  of  mental  disorders  to  be 
medically  necessary  If  such  care  and  treat- 
ment Is  determined  to  be  psychologically 
necessary. 

(C)  A  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  shall  review  charges 
submitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  8904(b)(1)  of  this  title 
(relating  to  catastrophic  benefits)  and  deter- 
mine whether  payment  of  such  charges 
under  a  plan  offered  under  this  chapter 
would  be  disapproved  by  such  organization 
if  the  applicable  exclusions,  deductibles,  co- 
insurance, maximums,  and  other  limitations 
under  such  plan  were  not  applicable  to  such 
charges. 

■•(4)  The  limitations  on  liability  and  the 
authority  to  pay  expenses  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1157  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1320c  6)  and  the  prohibitions  against 
disclosure  of  information  and  the  penalties 
provided  by  section  1160  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1320C-9)  shall  apply  in  the  adminis 
tralion  of  the  system  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

■•(c>  (1)  Each  carrier  offering  a  health  ben- 
efits plan  under  this  chapter  shall  provide, 
by  a  contract  approved  by  the  office,  for  an 
independent  audit  of  the  cost  containment 
program  of  such  carrier  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  at  least  once  each  year. 
The  contractor  carrying  out  such  audit  shall 
rate  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  provision  required  by 
such  subsection  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram of  such  carrier,  and  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  such  program,  in  minimizing  the 
cost  of  health  care  covered  by  the  plan.  The 
contractor  shall  transmit  a  report  on  its 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Office 
promptly  after  completing  the  audit. 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  approve  any  contract 
under  parapgraph  (1)  of  this  sub.section 
which  the  Office  determines  will  assure  an 
effective  and  independent  audit  of  the  cost 
containment  program  of  a  carrier. 

•(d)  The  Office  may  not  contract  for  or 
approve  under  this  chapter  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  offered  by  any  carrier  carrying  out 


a  cost  coiuamtni-iu  program  wimn  i.s  i.iu-o, 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  as 
unsatisfactory  overall  for  two  consecutive 
calendar  years  unless  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  on  which  the  latest 
contract  for  or  approval  of  a  health  benefits 
plan  offered  by  such  carrier  under  this 
chapter  has  expired.  The  carrier  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  the  record  before  the 
Office  makes  an  initial  determination  not  to 
contract  for  or  approve  under  this  chapter  a 
health  benefits  plan  offered  by  such  carrier 
by  reason  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para 
graph.  The  determination  of  the  Office 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  under  chapter 
7  of  this  title. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Office  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  .summarizing  the  results  of  the  cost 
containment  programs  carried  out  under 
this  section  for  the  year.  Each  report  shall 
set  forth  the  ratings  of  each  carrier  under 
subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section  for  the  year. 

(f)  Once  every  two  years,  the  Comptrol 
ler  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
review  the  activities  carried  out  by  the  utili- 
zation and  quality  control  peer  review  orga- 
nizations under  sub.section  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  preceding  two  years  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Comptroller  General  promptly 
after  completing  the  review  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

■•(g)  Each  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment employing  employees  who  are  covered 
by  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter 
shall  furnish  to  the  carrier  offering  such 
plan  such  information  relating  to  such  em- 
ployees as  the  Office  considers  nece.ssary  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(  1 )  of 
this  section. 

•■(h)(li  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  carriers  entering  into  contracts 
under  this  chapter  may  jointly  negotiate 
agreements  with  providers  of  health  care 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(7)  of  this 
subsection. 

■■(2)  Any  provider  of  heallh  care  which 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  one  carrier  to 
discount  charges  for  furnishing  health  care 
to  subscribers  of  a  heallh  benefits  plan  of- 
fered by  such  carrier  under  this  chapter 
shall  provide  the  .same  discount  in  charging 
for  the  same  type  of  health  care  which  such 
provider  of  health  care  furnishes  to  a  sub- 
.scrlber  of  any  other  health  benefits  plan 
under  this  chapter.  The  preceding  sentence 
does  not  apply  to  comprehensive  medical 
plans  described  in  section  8903  (a)(4)  of  this 
title.'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  89  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"8914.  Coat  containment  program.". 

(b)(1)(A)  Chapter  89  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SS91.1.  Payments  under  health  benefits  plans 

■•(a)  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
paid  under  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this 
chapter  to  any  provider  of  health  care  for 
any  type  of  heallh  care  furnished  to  a  sub- 
scriber of  such  plan  shall  be  determined 
under  joint  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

■•(b)  The  joint  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  that  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  paid  under  a  heallh 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  for  a  type 


of  health  care  shall  be  determined  to  the 
extent  practicable  In  accordance  with  the 
reimbursement  rules  which  apply  to  pay- 
ments to  providers  of  the  same  type  of 
heallh  care  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

■■(c)  A  provider  of  health  care  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  payment  under  a  heallh 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  or  from  a 
subscriber  under  such  plan,  any  individual 
to  whom  such  health  care  was  furnished,  or 
any  person  responsible  for  the  debts  of  such 
subscriber  or  individual  for  any  amount  ex- 
ceeding the  applicable  amount  determined 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  except 
in  the  case  of  any  amount  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  subscriber  (without  reimburse- 
ment under  the  heallh  benefits  plan)  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  such  plan  for  ex- 
clusions, deductibles,  maximums,  coinsur- 
ance, or  other  applicable  limitations.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
8915.  Payments  for  heallh  benefits  plans.". 

(2i  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  Is  amended— 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■.  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■■(F)  to  participate  in  providing  medical 
care  under  plans  contracted  for  or  approved 
under  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code". 

OPEN  SEASON 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Chapter  89  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  .section: 
■•S8916.  Open  enrollment 

■•(a)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the 
term  a  program  of  open  enrollment'  means 
a  program  under  which  each  employee  and 
each  annuitant  may  elect  to  enroll,  not  to 
enroll,  to  continue  enrollment,  or  to  discon- 
tinue enrollment  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
offered  under  this  chapter  or  to  transfer  en- 
rollment from  one  such  health  benefits  plan 
to  another  such  health  benefits  plan. 

(b)  Before  any  change  in  benefits  or 
amounts  payable  by  an  employee  or  annui- 
tant under  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this 
chapter  lakes  effect,  the  Office  shall  orga- 
nize and  carry  out  a  program  of  open  enroll- 
ment. 

•■(c)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  before  the 
date  on  which  any  program  of  open  enroll- 
ment begins,  the  Office  shall  distribute  to 
each  employee  and  each  annuitant  — 

■■(  1 )  a  document  or  documents— 

•■(A)  summarizing  the  benefits  provided 
under  each  heallh  benefits  plan  offered 
under  this  chapter  for  the  ensuing  contract 
term;  and 

•(B)  setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
.scriptlon  charge  payable  by  each  subscriber 
under  such  plan  during  such  term; 

(2)  a  document  selling  forth  the  benefits, 
including  maximums,  limitations,  exclu- 
sions, definitions,  deductibles,  and  conisur- 
ance  which  will  be  provided  during  such 
term  under  the  plan  in  which  such  subscrib- 
er IS  enrolled.  If  any.  on  the  date  on  which 
such  program  of  open  enrollment  begins; 
and 

•I  3 1  an  application  for  enrollment  or 
change  of  enrollment  in  a  health  benefits 
plan. 

■•(d)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  prescribe,  promptly  after  the 


end  of  each  program  of  open  enrollment, 
each  carrier  offering  a  health  benefits  plan 
included  in  such  program  and  each  instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  employing 
employees  enrolled  in  any  such  plan  shall 
transmit  to  the  Office  lists  of  employees 
and  members  of  family  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  each  such  plan.  The  Office  shall  ex- 
amine such  lists  to  determine  whether  any 
Individual  is  covered  by  more  than  one  plan 
for  the  ensuing  contract  term  and  shall 
ccmp'le  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  list. 
by  heallh  benefits  plan,  of  individuals  cov- 
ered by  an  enrollment  in  such  plan. 

•■(2)  Whenever  an  employee  changes  an 
enrollment  under  a  health  beneflu  plan 
under  this  chapter,  each  carrier  affected  by 
such  change  and  the  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  employing  such  employee  shall 
notify  the  Office  of  the  change.  The  Office 
shall  enter  the  change  on  the  comprehen- 
sive ILst  maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item; 

■8916.  Open  enrollment.'. 

CONTINUATION  OF  COVERAGE  OF  ANNUITANTS 

Sec.  206.  Section  8905(b)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'■(1)  as  an  employee  with  not  less  than  5 
years  of  service  immediately  before  retir- 
ment;  or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  'such  "  before  "an  employ- 
ee" in  clause  (2). 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDIVIENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  8901(8)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -8903(3) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "8903(a)(3)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8902(1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  health  benefits 
plans  described  by  section  8903  (1)  and  (2)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "health  bene- 
fits plans  described  by  subsection  (a)(1). 
(a)(2).  (a)(3).  or  (b)  of  .section  8903". 

(c)  Section  8903(a)  (as  amended  by  section 
102(b)  of  this  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striklngout  ■,  offering  two  levels  of 
benefits.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "8904  (1)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■8904(a)(1)'; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '.  offering  two  levels  of 
benefits. ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '8904  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '8904(a)(2)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"8904(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•8904(a)(3)";  and 

(4)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)(A)  by  striking  out  8904(4) "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■■8904(a)(4)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  302.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  contracts  for  and  ap- 
provals of  health  benefits  plans  taking 
effect  under  chapter  89  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
201(a)  of  this  Act  shall  lake  effect  January 
1  of  the  first  year  that  begins  not  less  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  205 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Summary  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Insurance  Amendments  of  1983 
Section  101  adds  several  new  definitions  to 
the  current  law. 

Section  102  allows  carriers  who  are  cur- 
rently In  a  health  benefits  plan  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  offer  one  Medicare  supplemental  plan. 
The  supplemental  plan  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide benefits  which  are  not  provided  under 
Medicare  or  not  payable  under  Medicare  be- 
cause of  deductibles,  co-insurance,  or  other 
limitations. 

The  supplemental  plan  must  contain  sepa- 
rate deductibles  and  co-insurance,  and  in- 
clude the  benefits  which  are  mandated 
under  the  heallh  benefits  plans.  Finally,  if 
an  employee  or  annuitant  is  enrolled  in  a 
Medicare  supplemental  plan,  any  member  of 
the  family  may  participate  in  another 
health  benefits  plan  offered  under  this 
chapter. 

Section  210  (a)  requires  that  an  employee 
organization  plan  be  reinsured  either  by 
other  companies  In  a  pool  arrangement  or 
be  underwritten  by  another  insurance  carri- 
er. This  requirement  will  not  take  effect 
until  three  years  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Section  201  (b)  requires  that  each  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
must  contain  a  detailed  statement  explain- 
ing the  benefits  and  the  maximums,  limita- 
tions, exclusions,  definitions,  deductibles, 
and  co-insurance  applicable  to  the  benefits. 
Also  each  contract  entered  into  for  a  term 
of  more  than  one  year  must  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  any  change  of  benefits, 
etc..  taking  effect  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Section  201  (c)  authorizes  OPM  to  con- 
tract with  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion that  is  either  federally  qualified  under 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
or  meets  the  requirements  of  federal  qualifi- 
cation as  determined  by  OPM. 

Section  201  (d)  requires  that  all  plans 
carry  reasonable  deductibles  and  co-insur- 
ance for  all  benefits,  except  emergencies, 
under  the  plan.  Plans  may  reduce  the  de- 
ductibles and  co-insurance  for  innovative 
benefits  and  may  waive  them  for  arrange- 
ments made  with  providers  for  were  the  cost 
of  services  is  equal  to  or  less  than  that 
charged  for  the  same  type  of  care  under 
Medicare. 

No  plan  may  offer  more  than  two  options 
(levels  of  care),  however,  this  subsection 
does  not  prohibit  any  carrier  from  also  of- 
fering a  Medicare  supplemental  plan  or 
from  underwriting  plans  offered  by  other 
qualified  carriers.  Finally,  this  subsection 
prohibits  OPM  from  requiring  that  any  car- 
rier offer  more  than  one  option. 

Section  202  amends  the  list  of  benefits 
that  are  optionally  provided  by  the  various 
carriers  to  require  at  a  minimum  the  provi- 
sion of  those  benefits.  In  addition,  benefits 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  disor- 
ders are  required  of  plans. 

This  section  also  applies  a  catastrophic 
protection  limit  which  would  assure  that 
anv  out-of-pocket  expenses  by  the  employee 
due  to  an  illness  or  injury  for  health  care 
covered  under  the  plan  could  not  exceed 
$3,000  per  person  or  $6,000  per  family. 
These  figures  are  intended  only  as  maxi- 
mums. In  other  words,  any  carrier  can  offer 
catastrophic  protection  that  is  less  than  the 
amounts  provided  under  law. 

In  the  ease  of  a  Medicare  supplemental 
plan,  there  will  be  a  $1,500  catastrophic 
limit  for  individuals  and  a  $2,500  limit  for  a 
family.      In      addition,      the     catastrophic 


amounts  are   indexed   yearly   by   the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Section  203  alters  the  government  contri- 
bution formula.  Instead  of  the  government's 
contribution  being  based  upon  the  average 
of  the  Big  Six  premiums,  the  government's 
contribution  will  be  70  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  of  all  the  premiun\s.  The 
weighted  average  will  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  enroUees  in  each  carrier's  plans. 
In  other  words,  those  plans  which  have 
more  enrollees  will  be  given  greater  weight 
in  determining  the  governments  contribu- 
tion. Plans  containing  annuitants  not  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare  will  receive  an  additional 
20"^^  government  contribution. 

Section  204  establishes  a  cost  containment 
program  for  health  carriers.  The  program 
shall  include: 

Procedures  which  ensure  that  the  carrier 
fully  carries  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  plan 

Procedures  which  ensure  that  benefits  not 
authorized  under  the  plan  are  not  furnished 
Provisions  to  furnish  benefits  which  are 
suitable  alternatives  to  in-patient  care 

Procedures  to  detect  possible  fraudulent 
clainas 

Development  and  implementation  of 
strategies  to  contain  the  cost  of  benefits  fur- 
nished under  the  plan 

Health  education  publications  and  activi- 
ties, and 
Agreements  to  discount  charges. 
Additionally.  OPM  must  establish  a 
system  for  peer  review  of  the  utilization  and 
quality  of  heallh  care  furnished  by  the 
plans. 

At  least  once  each  year,  an  audit  of  the 
cost  containment  program  must  be  conduct- 
ed and  each  carrier  rated  on  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  in  minimizing 
the  cost  of  heallh  care.  Those  plans  receiv- 
ing unsatisfactory  ratings  for  two  consecu- 
tive years  (unless  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  on  which  the  latest  contract 
for  or  approval  of  a  health  benefits  plan  has 
expired)  will  be  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram subject  to  a  hearing  on  the  record. 
The  OPM  determination  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Once  every  two  years,  the  Comptroller 
General  must  review  the  activities  carried 
out  by  peer  review  organizations  and  must 
report  his  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

This  section  also  allows  carriers  to  jointly 
negotiate  contracts  with  health  care  provid- 
ers. However,  if  a  provider  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  a  carrier  to  discount 
charges,  then  that  provider  must  furnish 
under  any  health  care  plan  the  same  types 
of  health  care  covered  by  the  agreement  for 
the  same  discounted  charges. 

In  addition,  the  federal  health  program  is 
tied  specifically  to  the  prospective  payment 
process  recently  established  for  Medicare. 
Pavments  to  providers  under  a  plan  must  be 
determined  under  joint  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  OPM  and  Health  and  Human 
Services.  "The  amount  lo  be  paid  must  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  Medicare  diag- 
nostic related  groups,  and  the  provider  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  payment 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  the  reimburse- 
ment rules.  . 

Finally,  this  section  provides  limitations 
on  liability  and  the  authority  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  those  providing  information  to. 
and  makes  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
inapplicable  in  the  administration  of.  the 
peer  review  system. 

Section  205  requires  that  prior  to  any 
change  in  benefits  or  premiums  in  a  health 
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plan.  OPM  must  organize  an  open  sea-son 
This  would  not  preclude  the  Office  from  re 
ducing  the  frequency  of  open  seasons,  but 
would  require  that  employees  be  allowed  to 
switch  plans  if  any  change  in  benefits  or 
premiums  are  made  in  that  particular 
health  plan. 

This  section  also  requires  that  OPM  make 
available  to  every  employee  and  annuitant, 
at  least  15  days  prior  to  an  open  season, 
summaries  of  all  of  the  health  plans  avail- 
able to  those  employees. 

Each  instrumentality  of  government  em- 
ploying employees  enrolled  in  a  plan  must 
submit  to  OPM  lists  of  those  covered  by  the 
plan  and  OPM  must  maintain  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  individuals  covered  by  plans. 
Whenever  an  employee  changes  enrollment, 
each  carrier  affected  and  the  instrumental! 
ty  of  the  government  employing  the  em- 
ployee must  notify  OPM  of  the  change  so 
that  the  comprehensive  list  can  be  updated. 

Finally.  Section  205  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Section  206  allows  an  annuitant  who,  at 
the  time  he  becomes  an  annuitant,  was  en- 
rolled in  a  health  benefits  plan  as  an  em- 
ployee to  continue  his  enrollment  if  he  has 
served  five  years  or  more  immediately 
before  retirement. 

Section  301  makes  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments. 

Section  302  makes  the  effective  date  the 
date  of  enactment  except  for  the  reinsur- 
ance requirement  (Section  201(a))  which 
takes  effect  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 


iuub.  H  Uni  U)  iiiiu-nu  liir  Inltiiiai  lit  > 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

S.   1302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1302,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  purchase  and  rentals 
of  durable  medical  equipment. 

S     1537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1537,  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
certain  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  each  of  the  4  following  fiscal 
years. 

S.    1817 

At   the   request   of   Mr 
names    of    the    Senator 
Dakota   (Mr.    Burdick). 
from   Alaska 
the     Senator 


(for    him- 
and    Mr. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETTON 
self,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Dixon  ); 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon Resolution  and  provide  for  peri- 
odic review,  and  if  appropriate,  reau- 
thorization by  Congress  for  continued 
deployment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the  text 
of  the  legislation,  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  Record.) 


AnnnioN.-M  lusponsors 

s     J .)  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
237,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  for  mining 
land  reclamation  and  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  amounts  added  to  such  re- 
serves. 

S.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle)  ws  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  454,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  accel- 
erated study  of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  acidic  deposition  during  a  5-year 
period,  and  to  provide  for  grants  for 
mitigation  at  sites  where  there  are 
harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  result- 
ing from  high  acidity. 

S.    1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


Symms,  the 
from  North 
the   Senator 

(Mr.    MURKOWSKI),   and 
from     Wisconsin     (Mr. 


Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1817,  a  bill  to  provide  equitable 
rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits. 

S.   1864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaiwan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1864,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  declaratory  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  time  for 
payment  of  estate  lax. 

S.    1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1913.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.    1953 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1953.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Con.servation  in  Ex- 
isting Buildings  Act  of  1976  to  provide 
for  the  weatherization  of  eligible  low- 
income  dwelling  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1976.  a  bill  to  improve  the  collection 
of  criminal  fines. 


S.   1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riecle)  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  S.  1978.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  assure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  3 
through  June  9.  1984.  as  "National 
Theatre  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  15,  1984,  through  April  21, 
1984.  as  -National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  173,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion commending  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Building  Survey,  a  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  in  recognition  of  her  humani- 
tarian efforts  and  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  improvement  and  beau- 
tification  of  America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch witz). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  second  week  of 
November  1983,  as  "National  Meals- 
on-Wheels  and  Congregate  Meal 
Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
184.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
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week  of  March  4,  1984,  ttirough  March 
10,  1984.  a-s  National  Btta  Chib 
Week". 

SENATE  CONCfHHf..NT  RKSOH'TION  70 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr  ARMSTRONG)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding actions  the  President  should 
take  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  Domenici)  wa.s  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
80,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congre.ss  that  the 
President  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  question  of  self-de- 
termination of  the  Baltic  Slates  before 
the  United  Nations,  and  for  the  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  7  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
■  Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 74,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   122 

.At  the  request  of  Mr  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  reduce  im- 
ports of  apparel  so  that  imported  ap- 
parel comprises  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  American  apparel  market. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  233,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  of  propos- 
als to  modify  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Community. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  Nickles)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hhucic  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added 
■At,  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  2459 
proposed  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
308,  a  joint  resolution  increasing  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INCRE.ASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


HART  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2462 

Mr.  HART  'for  himself,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Weicker.  and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
'H.J.  Res.  308)  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt:  which  was 
subsequently  modified  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 
That  for  purpo.ses  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  that  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)iT)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
became  operative  on  October  25.  1983.  when 
United  Slates  Armed  Forces  were  intro- 
duced into  Grenada." 


BAKER  iAND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2463 

Mr  H.AKER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr,  Nicki.es.  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308),  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Congress  commends  the  President  for 
his  swift  and  effective  action  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  Grenada. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  commends  the  pro- 
fessionalism and  valor  of  the  combined 
United  Stales  forces  who  are  participating 
in  this  operation. 

Finally,  the  Congress  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation 10  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean States  and  to  the  stales  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbados  for  their  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  democratic  government  in  the 
region. 


ternal  situation  in  Lebanon  particularly 
since  the  1975-1976  Civil  War  in  that  coun- 
try: and 

Since  Ihe  history  of  similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon  presented  strong  evidence 
of  the  necessity  to  provide  the  most  strin- 
gent security  safeguards  for  our  Marine  con- 
tingent: and 

Since  the  United  States  is  not  perceived  as 
a  neutral  participant  in  the  peacekeeping 
force:  and 

Since  warring  factions  in  Lebanon,  aided 
by  internal  forces,  have  used,  and  continue 
lo  use.  violence  as  a  means  to  settle  inter- 
confessional  disputes:  and 

Since  the  various  members  of  the  Multi- 
national Peacekeeping  Force  have  been,  and 
will  continue  lo  be.  targets  of  violence  from 
tho.se  elements  involved  in.  and  contributing 
to.  the  internal  conflict  in  Lebanon:  and 

Since  a  broadly-based  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  a  stable  Middle 
East:  and 

Since  S.J.  Res.  159.  extending  by  18 
months  the  participation  of  the  Marines  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  54-46  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  demonstrated  a 
strong  divergency  of  opinion  regarding  the 
mission  and  role  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should— 

(1)  provide  immediate,  maximum  protec- 
tion and  security  for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon: 
and 

(2)  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordination  with 
our  allies  in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force,  every  possible  avenue  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  presence,  or  to  other 
forces  from  neutral  countries,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces. 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2464 

Mr.  BYRD  propo.sed  an  am.endment 
to  amendment  No.  2463  proposed  by 
Mr.  Baker  (for  himself  and  others)  to 
the  joint  resolution  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 308,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Baker,  add  the  following: 

Since  219  Marines,  and  possibly  more, 
were  killed  in  Lebanon  on  October  23.  1983. 
as  the  result  of  a  terrorist  attack  on  our 
headquarters  at  the  Beirut  Airport:  and 

Since  the  United  Slates  Marine  contin- 
gent of  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  was.  and  continues  lo  be.  deployed  in 
exposed  positions  in  and  around  the  Beirut 
Airport,  thai  Marines  occupying  sentry  posi- 
tions reportedly  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons:  and  the  security  for  the 
Marines  was  obviously  inadequate:  and 

Since  the  assassination  of  Lebanese  Presi- 
dent-elect Bashir  Gemayel.  the  destruction 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  which  result- 
ed in  17  Americans  being  killed,  and  acts  of 
violence  of  a  similar  nature  using  similar 
methods  have  been  characteristic  of  the  in- 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2465 
Mr.    DIXON    submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the   joint    resolution.   House  Joint 
Resolution  308.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    -Severance 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1983". 
se< . 2.  HNniN(;s  and  pirposes. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  the  Federal  decision  to  allow  the  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil  to  rise  to  the  world 
price  ha-s  unintentionally  contributed  to 
fiscal  disparities  between  States,  as  a  few 
energy-producing  Slates  seek  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  economic  advantage  from 
their  positions  as  net  energy  exporters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  States: 

(2)  severance  lax  revenues  in  some  States 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  public  costs  atinbuiable  to  the 
economic  activity  being  taxed:  and 

(3)  excessively  high  severance  taxes  con- 
stitute a  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 
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(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  Impose  an  effective  and  reasonable  limit 
on  State  energy  severance  taxes  on  certain 
minerals 

SEC     1     LIMIIU;  .s      'N    .mi  MS    STATE   SEVER- 

(a)  In  General-  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  Stale  or  federal  law.  the 
■CgreKate  revenues  from  State  severance 
taxes  imposed  by  any  State  (and  any  politi 
cal  subdivision  thereof)  with  respect  to 
crude  oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal  transported 
outside  such  State  in  any  State  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
State  (and  any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
during  such  fiscal  year  which  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  production  within  the 
State  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Enforcement.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Action  by  attorney  general.— The 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  any  State  (or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  which  is  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(B)  Action  by  taxpayer. -Any  person  who 
has  paid  a  State  severance  tax  which  is  im- 
posed by  a  State  (or  any  political  subdivi 
sion  thereof)  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
may  bring  a  civil  action  against  such  State 
(or  political  subdivision)  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Relief. -The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  (including  injunctive 
relief)  as  may  be  appropriate  In  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Burden  of  proof. 

(A)  In  general.  — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  the  burden  of  proof  in 
any  action  brought  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  upon  the  petitioner  to  prove  that 
the  aggregate  revenue  from  the  State  sever- 
ance tax  imposed  by  the  defendant  during 
the  State  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Rates  in  excess  of  i97  8  levels.— 
Upon  introduction  of  evidence  in  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (1)  that  the  rate 
of  the  .severance  tax  imposed  by  the  defend- 
ant during  the  Slate  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
higher  of — 

(i)  the  adjusted  1978  Slate  tax  rale  for 
such  State  for  such  fi.scal  year,  or 

(ii)  the  adjusted  1978  national  average  tax 
rate  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  burden  of  proof  In  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant  to  prove  thai  the  aggre- 
gate revenue  from  such  severance  tax  for 
such  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Adjusted  1978  State  Tax  Rate;  Ad- 
justed 1978  National  Average  Tax  Rate.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  terms  adju.sted 
1978  State  tax  rate"  and  -adjusted  1978  na- 
tional average  tax  rate"  mean  the  1978 
State  tax  rate,  or  the  1978  national  average 
tax  rate,  as  the  case  may  be.  plus  an  amount 
equal  to— 

(A)  such  tax  rate,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  inflation  adjustment  for  the  State 
fiscal  year  involved. 

The  amount  determined  under  the  preced 
ing  sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
cent. 


(2)  1978  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  TAX  RATES— The 

term  1978  national  average  tax  rate" 
means,  with  respect  to  crude  oil.  natural 
gas.  or  coal— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  undei  paragraph 
(5)  to  have  been  collected  by  all  Slates  (and 
all  political  subdivisions  thereof)  during 
State  fi.scal  years  ending  with,  or  within, 
calendar  year  1978.  divided  by 

(B)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  natural 
resource  determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to 
have  been  produced  from  within  all  Slates 
during  such  fiscal  years. 

(3)  1978  STATE  TAX  RATES.-The  term  1978 
Stale  tax  rale"  means,  with  respect  to  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal  produced  from  a 
State- 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  under  paragraph 
(5)  to  have  been  collected  by  such  State 
(and  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  for 
the  Slate  fi.scal  year  ending  with,  or  within, 
calendar  year  1978.  divided  by 

(B)  the  quantity  of  such  natural  resource 
determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to  have 
been  produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Inflation  adjustment.— The  inflation 
adjustment  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  per- 
centage by  which  — 

(A)  the  first  revision  of  the  Implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  third  calendar  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  ending  with,  or  within  the  Slate  fi.scal 
year  preceding  such  fi.scal  year,  exceeds 

(B)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quarter 
ending  December  30.  1979. 

(5)  Secretary  of  Energy  determina- 
tions.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.-Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  determine 
(and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register)  with 
respect  to  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal- 

(i)  the  amount  of  State  severance  taxes 
collected  by  each  State  (and  all  political 
subdivisions  thereof)  during  the  Stale  fi.scal 
year  ending  with,  or  within,  calendar  year 
1978  for  each  such  natural  re.source.  and 

(11)  the  quantity  of  each  such  natural  re- 
source produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Census  data. -The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  base  the  determinations  under 
this  subsection  on  data  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  provide, 
unle.ss  the  Secretary  finds  that  more  appro- 
priate information  is  available  from  an 
agency  hearing  described  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

(C)  Procedures  for  determinations— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make  the  determi- 
nations under  this  paragraph  on  the  record 
after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing 
under  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(D)  Judicial  review.— 

(i)  Filing  of  petition.— At  any  time 
before  the  60lh  day  after  the  date  on  which 
any  determination  is  published  under  sub- 
paragraph (A I.  any  person  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, for  judicial  review  of  such  determina- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to.  and  transcript  of,  the  writ- 
ten or  oral  proceedings  on  which  the  deter- 


mination was  based  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(ii)  Jurisdiction —Upon  the  filing  of  the 
petition  referred  to  in  clause  (i).  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  chapter. 

(Ill)  Appeals. -The  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
determination  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(iv)  Limitation. -Any  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph. 

(6)  Units  of  MEASURE.-The  1978  State  tax 
rate  and  the  1978  national  average  tax  rate 
determined  under  this  subsection  shall  be— 

(A)  per  barrel,  in  the  case  of  crude  oil; 

(B)  per  Mcf.  in  the  case  of  natural  gas; 
and 

(C)  per  ton.  in  the  case  of  coal. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 
tl)  State  severance  taxes.— The  term 
State  severance  tax"  means  any  lax  or  fee 
established  by  any  Stale  (or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  Slate)  and  levied  on.  meas- 
ured by.  or  otherwise  imposed  with  respect 
to  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal  produced  in 
such  Slate.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
Income,  sales,  property,  or  any  other  similar 
tax  or  fee  if  such  tax  or  fee— 

(A)  applies  with  respect  to  a  broad  range 
of  business  activities  or  types  of  property, 
and 

(B)  does  not  result  in  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  lax  or  fee  than  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  other  activities  or  property 
with  respect  to  which  il  is  imposed. 

(2)  STATE.-The  term  Stale"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Crude  oil. -The  term  "crude  oil"  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
natural  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field 
facilities. 

(4)  Natural  GAS.-The  term  "natural  gas" 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of 
a  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  well;  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  geolhermal 
energy. 

(5)  Coal.— The  term  "coal"  includes  lig- 
nite. 

(6)  BARREL.-The  term  "barrel"  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

(7)  MCF.-Thc  term  "Mcf"  refers  to  1.000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  measured  at  a  pres- 
sure of  14.73  pounds  per  square  inch  (abso- 
lute) and  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

(8)  Ton.— The  term  ton"  means  2.000 
pounds. 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  olherwi.se  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  I 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  2- year  period  for  states  in  excess  of 
limitation.— 

(A)  In  general. -Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  any  State 
(or  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  in 
which  any  Stale  .severance  tax  on  crude  oil 
natural  gas.  or  coal  would  otherwise  exceed 
the  limit  under  subsection  (a),  such  limit 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
tax  at  any  time  during  the  2-year  period  be- 


ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(B)  Exception  if  tax  is  modified  during 
2-YEAR  period.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  apply  to  any  State  severance  tax  if 
the  rale  at  which  the  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  revised  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved. 


KENNEDY  'AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO    2466 

Mr  KENNEDY  'for  Inm.sflf .  Mr 
H.-^THKLD.  Mr.  BATcrs.  Mr  Cr.an.ston. 
Mr  HrDDi.KSToN,  Mr  Lf.^hy.  Mr. 
Mktzknbaum.  Mr.  Moynih.an,  Mr. 
Pkll.  Mr.  SnPB.aiNKs.  Mr.  TsoNG.AS.  Mr. 
Gi.KNN.  Mr  LfviN.  Mr  I.m-ti:nbf;rg. 
Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  H.aki.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
BiN(3.AMAN.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
propo.sed  b.v  them  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  :^08. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Ihe  Resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Sec        (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

(2)  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  dangerously 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war;  and 

(3)  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  followed 
by  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles. 
and  other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

(b)  As  an  immediate  arms  control  objec- 
tive, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

(1)  pursue  an  immediate  and  complete 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race; 

(2)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warhcad.s.  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems; and 

(3)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(c)  Proceeding  from  the  freeze,  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems,  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hat- 
field. Baucus,  Cranston.  Huddleston. 

I.KAHY.    MeTZENBAUM,   MoYNIHAN.    Pi- 1  I  . 

Sarbanes.  and  Tsongas,  I  send  to  tin 
desk  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu 
tion  2.  the  nuclear  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution,  as  an  amendment   to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 

F]ndinp  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  the 
most  important  issue  facing  our 
Nation  and  the  world  today.  A  nuclear 
weapons  fret-ze  offers  the  best  chance 
to  stop  the  madness  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion before  it  is  too  late.  All  acro.ss 
America,  citizens  have  joined  together 
!o  call  on  their  elected  officials  to  act 
decisivel.v  and  adopt  the  freeze  as  the 
critical  first  step  toward  nuclear  arms 
reduction.    Last    May.    the    House    of 


Representatives  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  the  freeze.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  add  its  voice  in  support 
of  this  fundamental  arms  control  pro- 
posal. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  premised  on  the  es.sen- 
tial  nuclear  parity  that  exists  today;  it 
will  assure  a  continuation  of  that 
parity,  by  halting  the  development 
and  (ieployment  of  new  and  destabiliz- 
ing missiles,  bombers,  and  submarines 
on  both  sides.  The  freeze  does  not 
jeopardize  America's  own  security;  on 
the  contrary,  the  United  States  al- 
ready possesses  enough  nuclear  might 
to  make  the  Soviet  rubble  bounce  all 
the  way  from  Moscow  to  'Vladivostok— 
and  they  can  make  our  rubble  bounce 
all  the  way  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  amendment  does  not  ask  Amer- 
ica to  disarm  unilaterally,  or  to  rely  on 
Soviet  good  intentions.  It  is  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  answer  to  the  intrac- 
table difficulties  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol warhead  by  warhead,  missile  by 
missile,  launcher  by  launcher,  while 
the  arms  race  goes  on  and  on. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  pro- 
posal we  offer  today  does  not  stop 
w-ith  a  freeze.  It  also  calls  for  across- 
the-board  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons immediately  following  the  freeze, 
"through  annual  percentages  or  equal- 
ly effective  means."  The  freeze  is  the 
essential  first  step  toward  a  deep  and 
lasting  reduction  in  the  nuclear  threat 
that  imperils  the  safety  of  our  world 
and  of  future  generations. 

We  do  not  propose  a  nuclear  freeze 
becau.se  we  like  the  Ru-ssians  or  be- 
cause they  like  us.  After  the  barbaric 
Soviet  a-ssault  on  the  South  Korean 
jetliner  and  the  Soviet  rearming  of 
Syria  in  the  Middle  East,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  about  Soviet  behavior.  We 
do  not  pursue  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
favor— but  because  both  of  us  prefer 
existence  to  extinction. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  to  report  out  our  original 
nuclear  freeze  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  and  it  is  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Unfortunately,  it  now  seems 
unlikely  that  this  resolution  will  be 
called  up  for  Senate  debate  before  this 
session  of  Congress  ends.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue 
before  we  adjourn,  and  therefore  we 
are  offering  the  freeze  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  The 
lime  has  come  for  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  .stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed on  this  issue  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, which  is  the  most  important  issue 
of  our  time  or  of  all  time. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  of  Cost  Control 
(Grace  Commission)  on  November  7. 
1983.  The  hearings  will  be  held  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  608  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  following 
are  the  witnesses  and  schedule: 

9:30  a.m. 

Peter  Grace.  Chairman  of  PPSSCC  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  W.R.  Grace. 

Felix  Larkin.  Member.  Executive  Commit- 
tee. PPSSCC  and  Chairman.  Executive 
Committee.  W.R.  Grace. 

J.    P.    Buldoc.    Director   of   Management 
Office.  PPSSCC. 
11  a.m. 

Rudolph  Penner.  Director.  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Comiinittee  at  224-4129. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearing  previously  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  for 
Monday.  November  14  at  9:30  a.m.  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 15  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
subject  of  this  oversight  hearing  is  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  acquisition 
and  termination  of  grazing  permits  or 
licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  pursuant  to  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  at  the  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range,  N.  Mex. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tonv  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff'at  224  5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  October  28,  at  11 
a.m..  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 1.  at  9  a.m..  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  P.  Clark  to  be 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  HAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianmioui,  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  th>  St  riate  on  Wednesday.  No- 
vember J  t!  9  a.m..  to  consider  the 
nomiiui'ir::  of  William  P.  Clark  to  be 

Th>  PKi-:.Sll)INi  .  ()li  U'ER.  With- 
out objff'tion.  U  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  No- 
vember 3.  at  9  a.m..  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  P.  Clark  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UMI 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  PRESIDENT  REA- 
C;ANS     arms     CONTROL     COM- 

PLIANCI-  S'(  >I  U'lES 
•  Mr.  SVMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  following  two  articles  by  top 
expert  consultants  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  a  very  short  article  enti- 
tled "Soviet  Non-Compliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements;  The  Need 
For  Courage  In  U.S.  Policy."  This  arti- 
cle is  by  Dr.  Colin  Gray,  the  worli 
famous  and  widely  respected  strategic 
analyst  of  the  realist  school. 

Dr.  Grays  main  point  is  that  the  So- 
viets are  flagrantly  violating  the  SALT 
Treaties,  and  the  longer  the  United 
States  goes  on  tolerating  these  Soviet 
violations  without  public  challenge, 
the  longer  we  all  become  guilty  parties 
ourselves,  guilty  of  condoning  Soviet 
violations. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "The 
Arms  Control  Record:  Successes  and 
Failures."  by  Dr.  William  R.  Van 
Cleave,  another  leader  of  the  realist 
school  of  strategic  analysis.  Dr.  Van 
Cleave  was  the  National  Security  Advi- 
sor to  Candidate  Reagan  in  1980,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Defense  Department 
Transition  Team.  November-Decem- 
ber 1980.  Dr.  Van  Cleave  was  also  a 
member  of  the  B-Team  for  competi- 
tive mtelligence  estimating  with  the 
CIA  in  1976.  Bill  Van  Cleave  was  also  a 
high  ranking  member  of  the  U.S. 
SALT  I  delegation  in  1969  and  1971. 

Bill  Van  Cleave  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  far-seeing  strategic  ana- 
lysts in  America  today.  He  was  an 
early  critic  of  SALT  I  in  1972.  and  by 
1976,  all  of  his  specific  criticisms  and 
forecasts  had  turned  out  to  be  accu- 
rate. 

The  main  point  of  his  article  here  is 
that  arms  control  has  so  far  not  served 
American  national  security  interests. 
Rather,  it  has  weakened  our  national 
security. 


Bill  Van  Cleave  also  has  .some  impor- 
tant comments  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions, and  he  concludes  by  comparing 
the  Reagan  administration's  10  com- 
mandments on  arms  control  with  the 
administration's  performance. 

His  evalutation  of  the  Reagan  record 
on  arms  control  is  insighful,  because 
he  was  there  at  the  creation,  and  his 
criticisms  are  compelling.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  Reagan  of  1983  on 
arms  control  is  very  different  from  the 
Reagan  on  arms  control  of  1976-80? 
How  is  it  that  in  1980  Candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  opposed  the  fatally 
flawed  SALT  II  Treaty,  but  in  1983 
the  national  security  bureaucracy 
serving  President  Reagan  is  resisting 
Senate  efforts  to  end  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  the  unratified  fatally 
flawed  SALT  II  Treaty?  As  Soviet 
TASS  stated  on  June  1,  1982: 

One  should  also  welcome  President  Rea- 
gan's statement  about  liis  intention  not  to 
take  actions  capable  of  undermining  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  This  cannot  but  be  evaluat- 
ed as  an  indirect  admission  of  the  erronious- 
ness  of  the  former  asse.ssment  of  this  treaty 
b.v  Washington. 

Bill  Van  Cleave  goes  on  to  criticize 
the  current  arms  control  fever  of  the 
Reagan  admini.slration  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  detente  and  appeasement 
policies  which  Candidate  Reagan  so 
strongly  attacked  in  1976  and  1980. 
The  material  follows: 

(October  19831 
Soviet   Non-Compliance   with   Arms   Con- 
trol Agreements:  The  Need  for  Courage 
in  U.S.  Policy 

(By  Colin  S.  Gray) 
The  Soviet  Union,  true  to  its  nature,  and 
like  Russia  before  it.  behaves  as  a  totalitar- 
ian state  in  an  extralegal  manner  when  it  is 
expendient  to  do  .so.  Soviet  style  is  troubling 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  just  a  competitor, 
but  that  style  becomes  unusually  troubling 
when  she  becomes  a  legal  partner  with  the 
United  Stales  in  a  joint  enterprise-like  an 
arms  control  process.  The  United  States 
finds  itself  acquiescing  in  Illegal  or  highly 
dubious  Soviet  behavior  and.  de  facto,  func- 
tioning as  a  co-malefactor  in  not  reporting 
to  the  American  people  improper  Soviet 
arms  race  activities  to  which  it  is  witness. 

The  essence  of  the  current  U.S.  policy  di- 
lemma may  be  summarized  in  five  points. 
First,  the  Soviet  Union  views  arms  control 
as  a  form  of  political  struggle— as  an  instru- 
ment of  'war  in  peace  "  rather  than  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  a  genuine  accommodation  of  inter- 
ests. Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  attract- 
ed to  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  sacred 
about  treaties  and  agreements:  Soviet  policy 
operates  on  the  basis  of  the  maxim  of 
caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware). 
Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  cheated  on 
many  arms  control  enterprises.  Fourth, 
much  of  the  evidence  on  Soviet  treaty  non- 
compliance is  ambiguous,  but  some  of  it  is 
not.  Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  doe.s  not 
have,  and  po.ssibly  cannot  have,  a  policy  on 
non-compliance— a  sanctions  policy. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  those  who  have 
pressed  for  a  sanctions  policy  seems  not  to 
understand  the  character  of  an  interstate 
arms  control  agreement.  The  quality  of  evi- 
dence always  is  likely  to  be  far  more  fragile 
than   is   familiar   from   American   domestic 


W^a.\  affairs.  For  example:  witnesses  cannot 
be  subpoenoed:  th.  re  is  an  absence  of  physi- 
cal access  to  evidence:  Soviet  official  func- 
tionaries cannot  be  punished  for  perjury;  an 
impartial  judge  and  jury  are  lacking,  and 
there  is  no  enforcement  agency  other  than 
the  parties  involved.  In  short,  the  problem 
is  not  legal  in  any  domestic  .sense  of  the  con- 
cept and  should  not  be  approached  as  such. 
Americans  have  debated  verification  end- 
lessly, always  we  seem  to  be  dlscu.sslng  the 
verifiability  of  arms  control  agreements,  but 
we  have  yet  to  confront  the  question  hon- 
estly of  what  to  do  if  we  catch  the  Soviets 
cheating.  Of  course,  we  should  realize  that 
if  we  catch  them  we  are  obliged  to  try  and 
do  something  about  it.  The  problem,  appar- 
ently, lies  in  the  structure  of  the  situation. 
What  is  that  structure? 

First,  much  of  the  ■evidence"  will  be  to  a 
degree  ambiguous  and  arguable.  Second,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society  that  will  not 
agree  to  cooperative  measures  of  verifica- 
tion. Third,  by  revealing  what  we  think  we 
know  about  the  fine-grained  detail  of  Soviet 
arms-competitive  activity  we  may  compro- 
mise the  existence  and  quality  of  intelli- 
gence gathering  assets.  Fourth,  there  Is 
likely  to  be  a  great  disproportion  between 
the  strategic  significance  of  the  violation,  or 
violations,  and  the  possible  political  conse- 
quences of  the  U.S.  issuing  public  accusa- 
tions. Nonetheless,  if  in  practice  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  walk  away  from  arms 
control  negotiations,  it  probably  cannot 
have  a  sanctions  policy.  In  the  words  of  a 
valuable  axiom,  do  not  sit  down  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  stand  up." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  verification  and 
monitoring  activity''  First,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  we  are  behaving  responsibly  and 
to  assuage  domestic  concerns;  second,  to 
deter  treaty  violations  that  could  place  the 
United  States  at  an  important  strategic  dis- 
advantage. How  does  verification  deter?  The 
Soviets  must  fear  the  fact  of  detection  and. 
no  less  important,  fear  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  detection. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  collaborated  tacitly  with  the  Sovi- 
ets in  hiding  or  excusing  Soviet  misbehav- 
ior. The  new  Soviet  SS-19  ICBM.  for  a 
major  example,  is  incompatible  with  SALT 
I-as  SALT  I  was  sold  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—but. the  U.S.  Government  knew  that 
the  SS-19  was  coming  and.  after  Soviet  de- 
ployment. Henry  Kissinger  said  that  we 
should  not  expect  the  SovieUs  to  be  bound 
by  our  interpretation  of  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment. Far  from  constituting  a  minor  techni- 
cal issue,  the  SS-19  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
contemporary  U.S.  problem  over  the  surviv- 
ability of  its  silo-housed  ICBM  force.  By  ac- 
quiescing in  Soviet  deployment  of  the  SS-19 
(of  which  330  currently  are  deployed),  the 
United  States  was  endorsing  tacitly  a  Soviet 
move  that  was  destructive  of  the  entire 
package  of  agreements  that  comprised 
SALT  I.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  promised  that  SALT 
I  would  bound  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
counterforce  threat  in  ways  useful  for  the 
survival  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  force.  As  early  as 
1974.  when  the  SS-19  was  first  deployed,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  Administration 
had  either  lied  to  the  Congress  or  was  ap- 
pallingly Ignorant  of  Soviet  program  inten- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  Government  often  has  registered 
concern  and  even  protest  over  Soviet  activi- 
ties, most  recently  with  respect  to  the  PL-5 
possible  .second  new  type  of  ICBM.  and  over 
what  looks  like  a  new  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment radar  at  Abalokovo.  Typically,  the  So- 


, .- 1>  have  responded  disdainfully.  The  SCC 
•til  .S'aiiding  Consultative  Commission,  es- 
'.abli.-h.d  in  1972  as  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  compliance  difficulties,  far  from  being  an 
effective  instrument,  instead  has  served  as 
an  apolitical,  relatively  low-level  device  for 
the  burying  of  non-compliance  matters  out 
of  public  view,  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  SCC  forbid  one  party  from  publicizing 
the  subjects  of  its  discussion  unilaterally. 
This  rule  of  confidentiality  has  been  useful 
to  successive  U.S.  administrations  who  have 
been  all-too-ready  to  seize  upon  excuses  for 
not  'going  public"  with  i.ssues  of  Soviet 
arms-control  non-compliance  (given  that 
the  U.S.  public,  naturally  enough,  would 
expect  its  government  to  do  something  as  a 
consequence  of  official  finding  of  non-com- 
pliance). 

The  record  of  Soviet  behavior  and  misbe- 
havior over  arms  control  compliance  is  con- 
sistent and  plainly  incompatible  with  Amer- 
ican expectations  and  with  what  the  U.S. 
Government  has  told  the  American  people 
is  going  on.  On  examining  that  record  in 
.some  detail,  a  number  of  salient  points 
emerge.  First,  the  issue  of  military  signifi- 
cance tends  to  be  submerged  in  technicali- 
ties of  compliance.  The  Soviets  operate  fre- 
quently in  the  disputable  range-for  exam- 
ple SS-16  missiles  exist,  but  are  they  "de- 
ployed?" Or,  the  launchers  for  the  Moscow- 
ABM  defense  system  are  reloadable,  but  are 
they  capable  of  rapid  reload"?  In  the 
United  Slates  we  lend  to  debate  such  issues 
legalistically  instead  of  asking  if  the  activity 
in  question  matters  strategically.  This  point 
was  developed  very  effectively  in  a  recent 
article  by  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  ("Soviet 
Violations  of  Arms  Control  Agreements:  So 
What?"  Strategic  Review.  Summer  1983). 
Second,  the  Soviets,  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters, have  not  tried  very  hard  to  behave  like 
Caesar's  wife,  that  is.  to  be  beyond  suspi- 
cion. For  example,  the  Soviets  would  appear 
to  have  been  in  violation  of  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  year  after 
year.  It  seems  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  care  about  our  possible  response. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  told  many  direct 
lies  about  their,  and  their  allies',  military 
capabilities:  for  example,  over  the  perform- 
ance parameters  of  the  Backfire  and  over 
troop  counts  for  MBFR.  Indeed,  if  the 
United  States  took  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  Treaties  (of  1969)  very  seri- 
ously it  would  have  had  solid  legal  grounds 
for  withdrawing  from  the  SALT  I  regime 
and  from  the  MBFR  process  at  a  very  early 
stage.  Deliberate  falsification  of  the  infor- 
mation base  upon  which  a  treaty  rests  or  is 
being  negotiated  is  grounds  for  abrogation 
or  withdrawal. 

In  the  past.  American  officials  have 
tended  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  cheat  deliberately  on  the  terms 
of  arms  control  regimes  in  minor  ways  for 
fear  of  disproportionate  possible  conse- 
quences. There  was  apparently  impeccable 
logic  behind  this  belief.  Given  that  arms 
control  agreements  can  endure  only  for  so 
long  as  the  High  Contracting  Parties  judge 
them  to  be  in  their  self-interest,  it  should 
follow  that  those  Parties  will  not  lake  risks 
at  the  strategic  margin  with  non-compliance 
activity  which  could  imperii  the  arms  con- 
trol regime  itself:  they  have  too  much  to 
lose.  That  logic  is  impressive  but  it  has  not 
been  reflected  in  reality.  The  Soviets  have 
cheated  at  the  margin  on  many  elements 
over  a  wide  range  of  arms  control  regimes. 
We  should  not  evade  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  why  they  would  risk  undermining 
the  arms  control  process  for  minor  military 


advantage  (e.g..  "yellow  rain",  test  ban  vio- 
lations). The  answer  has  to  be  that  either 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  care  very  much 
about  the  continuity  of  the  arms  control 
process,  or— much  more  plausible— that  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  that  the  United  States 
will  not  call  them  over  non-compliance. 

The  United  States  finds  itself  in  a  policy 
dilemma  today.  The  White  House,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  surmise,  knows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  cheating   But.  to  denounce 
the  Soviet   Union  publicly  is.  ipso  facto,  to 
generate    expectations    and    even    demands 
that  something  be  done  about  it.  What  is 
our   policy?    Fred    Ikle   posed   the   question 
neativ  and  starkly  in  an  article  he  wrote 
back    in    1961:    "After    Detection-What?  " 
(Foreign  Affairs,  January  1961).  The  White 
House  would  seem  to  be  afraid  lest,  meta- 
phorically, it  should  "jump  off  a  cliff"  on 
the  non-compliance  issue.  Even  if  the  Presi- 
dent can  tell  a  truly  water-tight  story  to  the 
world    about    Soviet    non-compliance— what 
does  it  want  to  achieve?  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration knows  that  it  should  not  be  sitting 
down  with  the  Soviets,  trying  to  negotiate 
new   arms   control   agreements,   while   they 
are  violating  old  agreements.  But.  the  Ad- 
ministration, manifestly  is  not  sure  that  it 
wants  to  live  with  the  logical  implications  of 
"calling"    the    Soviets    on    non-compliance. 
The   White   House   probably   suspects  that 
NATO-European  opinion  would  be  more  ag- 
grieved at  the  United  States  for  calling  off 
the  arms  control  process,  than  it  would  be 
with   the   Soviet   Union   for   providing   the 
cause  or  rationale   for  such   action.  More- 
over, senior  American  policy-makers  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  problem  of  quality  of 
evidence  mentioned  earlier.  Cases  of  treaty 
non-compliance  that  are  very  persuasive  to 
technical     experts     in     government     may 
appear  far  less  persuasive  lo  general  publics 
at  home  and  abroad  in  the  context  of  com- 
peting explanations.  Assuming  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would    go  public'  only  with  a 
very  robust  set  of  charges  of  arms  control 
non-compliance,  it  is  predictable  that  Soviet 
rationalizations  for  the  activities  in  question 
would  provide  sufficient  straws  for  those  to 
grasp  who  wished  not  to  find  the  Soviets 
guilty  as  charged. 

Soviet  policy  motivation  over  arms  control 
compliance  Is  impossible  to  specify  with 
high  confidence.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  taken  very  little  trouble  to  head- 
off,  prevent,  or  be  cooperative,  over  plainly 
predicatable  American  non-compliance  con- 
cerns. Also,  contrary  lo  the  general  wisdom 
in  the  U.S..  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
things  which  amount  to  very  significant 
military  activities  in  violation  either  of  the 
letter  of  agreements  or  of  well-known  Amer- 
ican interpretation  of  agreements  (particu- 
larly with  respect  to  deployment  of  SS-19 
heavy  "  missiles  as  "light "  missiles,  air  de- 
fense upgrade  into  the  technical  region  of 
ABM  capability,  and  deployment  of  the 
longest  of  lead-time  items  for  a  nationwide 
ABM  system— battle-management  radars).  A 
Soviet  policy-maker  could  be  excused  re- 
viewing the  record  of  American  reactions  to 
Soviet  illegal  or  highly  questionable  behav- 
ior and  concluding  that  the  United  States  is 
so  far  a  hostage  lo  popular  Western  insist- 
ence upon  the  continuation  of  the  arms  con- 
trol process,  that  there  are  no  penalties  ap- 
plied for  cheating. 

A  problem  for  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  that  of  all  the  Administrations  since  1977. 
it  is  uniquely  berefl  of  political  freedom  to 
maneuver  over  Soviet  non-compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements.  The  President  is 
almost  desperately  eager  to  persuade  skepti- 


cal legislators  and  fearful  European  allies 
that  he  is  "serious  about  arms  control  " 
Given  that  fact,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  White  House  is  deeply  reluctant  to 
"call"  the  Soviets,  publicly,  on  their  misbe- 
havior, and  take  the  inevitable  next  step- 
since  Yuri  Andropov,  one  may  be  sure, 
would  not  acknowledge  guilt  and  plead  for 
forgiveness— of  adjourning  all  arms  control 
negotiating  activity  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(INF.  START.  MBFR.  and  U.N.-sponsored 
forums)  sine  die. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  Administra- 
tions  problem,  but  one  should  not  applaud. 
It  is  neither  prudent  nor  courageous  for  the 
United  Slates  to  conduct  formal  arms  con- 
trol business  with  an  adversary  partner 
who  cheats.  To  acquiesce  in  cheating  is  lo 
invite  disrespect.  The  American  people,  and 
the  peoples  of  NATO-Europe,  should  have 
little  difficulty  understanding  that  the  very 
seriousness  of  Mr.  Reagan's  commitment  to 
arms  control  is  reason  enough  for  drawing  a 
public  line  against  arms  control  non-compli- 
ance, and— if  need  be— for  pursuing  the 
overriding  goal  of  arms  control,  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war.  by  unilateral  Western 
means. 

The  Arms  Control  Record:  Successes  & 

Failures 

(By  William  R.  Van  Cleave) 

(Note.— The  Hoover  Institution  Confer- 
ence on  Arms  Control.  22-24  September 
1983.  an  edited  version  of  which  will  appear 
in  "Arms  Control:  Myth  vs.  Reality;  edited 
by  Richard  Staar.) 

My  assignment  for  this  conference  is  to 
survey  the  recent  record  of  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol experience  for  successes  and  failures. 
Failures  are  easy  to  find,  successes  are  far 
more  elusive.  The  overall  record,  particular- 
ly that  since  the  beginning  of  SALT  in  1969. 
has  been  disappointing  to  say  the  least. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  conclud- 
ed: A  melancholy  chapter  in  the  troubled 
hlstroy  of  the  last  decade  or  two  Is  that  on 
arms  comtrol.""'  And  indeed  it  is.  Conse- 
quently, this  discussion  will  focus  on  the 
failure  of  arms  control  lo  achieve  those  ob- 
jective originally  ascribed  lo  arms  control 
and  those  objectives  postulated  by  U.S. 
policy  makers. 

A  discussion  of  successes  and  failures  does 
raise  the  question  of  standards  of  criteria 
for  evaluation.  Many  use  a  very  simple 
standard  for  success:  that  is.  the  mere  con- 
clusion of  formal  arms  control  agreements, 
regardless  of  their  content  and  conse- 
quences. That  such  a  standard  is  inadequate 
and  misleading  is  obvious.  Since  I  have  al- 
ready testified  against  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
as  failures  on  their  merits,  obviously  I 
would  reject  such  a  standard  as  unsatisfac- 

While  SALT  I  was  still  being  negotiated  I 
raised  at  the  Fifth  International  Arms  Con- 
trol Symposium,  the  question  of  standards 
for  success  or  failure: 

Should  the  SALT  be  evaluated  by  the 
way  the  strategic  balance  has  changed 
during  the  talks:"  By  the  strategic  balance 
accepted  or  established,  explicitly  or  implic- 
itly, in  an  agreemenf  Should  we  ask  if  the 
agreement  demonstrably  curbs  the  arms 
race"  or  reduces  defense  expenditures?  If  it 
does  neither,  should  we  ask  if  it  enhances 
stability  and  eases  specific  strategic  prob- 
lems? What  if  it  does  not;  do  we  then  opti- 
mistically regard  it  as  a  first  step  to  an  even- 
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tual  agreement  that  wilP  If  the  agreement 
Itself  does  little  along  these  lines,  does  it  re- 
strict U.S.  strategic  options?  If  it  does  not. 
for  example,  provide  for  the  survivability  of 
our  retaliatory  forces,  does  it  require  that 
we  leave  them  vulnerable?"  ^ 

There  must  be  national  security  stand 
ards.  then,  by  which  to  assess  the  success  or 
failure  of  agreements.  Agreements,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  State,  should 
make  a  measurable  contribution  to  nation 
al  security." 

But  what  recent  arms  control  agreements 
can  be  said  to  have  made  such  a  clear  and 
significant  contribution?  With  that  demand- 
ing standard.  agreemenU  that  many  regard 
as  arms  control  successes  seem  more  like 
failures. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty?  It  accom 
plished  virtually  nothing  that  iUs  supporters 
promised.  It  did  not  limit  or  control  nuclear 
armaments.  It  did  not  advance  the  cause  of 
either  parity  or  strategic  stability.  It  cer 
tainly  did  not  protect  U.S.  nuclear  superiori- 
ty, as  Mr.  McNamara  argued  it  would.  It  did 
not  usher  in  a  golden  age  of  arms  agree 
ments  and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  many  of  its 
Senate  supporters  predicted.  About  all  it  did 
Is  what  Edward  Teller  forecast  during  the 
treaty  hearings..  Dr.  Teller  .said;  this  agree- 
ment will  not  limit  arms;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  limiting  arms;  it  will  only  limit 
knowledge-  our  knowledge.  And  that  it  has 
done.  It  has  limited  our  knowledge  of  Soviet 
weapons  development  and  design;  and  it  has 
limited  our  knowledge  of  critical  nuclear  ef- 
fects phenomena  such  as  EMP-knowiedge 
that  may  be  critical  in  designing  survivable 
forces  and  communications,  and  in  making 
decisions  on  space  and  on  ABM.  It  has  made 
no  commensurate  contribution  to  natural 
security. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty'  I  do  not 
know  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  else  does  either.  It  is  a  volun- 
tary undertaking  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons,  or  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
by  slates  having  no  intention  of  transfer- 
ring them.  It  is  Impossible  to  show  that  it 
has  in  any  way  restricted  the  number  of  nu 
clear  weapons  states  (although  it  may  have 
helped  seal  off  the  option  of  a  European  nu- 
clear force).  Perhaps  it  has  some  interna- 
tional political  importance,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially irrelevant  as  arms  control.  The  NPT 
supports  a  conclusion  that  when  there  is  no 
real  problem  at  the  time,  arms  control 
agreements  can  be  effective."  but  are  un- 
necessary; and  where  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem, they  are  necessary,  but  likely  to  be  in- 
effective. Arms  control  tends  to  work  best 
when  not  needed. 

The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty'  Undoubtedly  it 
was  a  "success"  if  its  purpose  was  to  admin- 
ister the  coup  de  grace  to  Safeguard  and  to 
erase  the  U.S.  advantage  in  ABM  RDT&E. 
Certainly,  many  regard  the  agreement  that 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major  expecta 
tion  for  the  ABM  Treaty  was  that  it  would 
reduce  requirements  for  offensive  forces. 
With  ABM  .stringently  limited,  neither  side 
would  supposedly  have  an  incentive  to  in- 
crease significantly  its  offensive  capabilities. 
An  ABM  Treaty,  then,  would  lead  inexora 
biy  to  offensive  force  limitations  and  reduc- 
tions. So  what  happened?  The  USSR  pro 
ceeded  to  increase  its  offensive  force  efforts. 
and  Soviet  offensive  capabilities  expanded 
beyond  all  expectations. 

What  the  ABM  Treaty  really  did  was  to 
encourage  Soviet  development  of  a  counter- 
force  threat  to  U.S.  land  based  deterrent 
forces.  It  deprived  the  U.S.  of  a  potential 


mtans  tor  ICbM  surNU anility,  anu  ii  iDiitin 
ues  to  work  against  that  option  today.  It 
also  allowed  the  Soviets  to  gain  an  edge  in 
ABM  technology,  which  has  today  advanced 
it  to  the  potential  for  a  rapidly  deployable 
nationwide  system. 

If  there  is  no  unequivocally  successful 
agreement,  what  of  the  value  of  the  arms 
control,  or  SALT,  process  itself?  Some  com- 
mentators, while  professing  concern  over 
the  details  of  SALT  agreements,  still  argue 
the  importance  of  the  SALT  process,  and 
the  utility  of  agreements  in  keeping  it 
going.  This  was  a  major  argument  for  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  Yet.  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  strategic  trends  accompanying  this 
process  have  been  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  increasingly  bellicose  and  threaten- 
ing. And  when  one  considers  that  the  SALT 
process  has  had  a  depressant  effect  on  U.S. 
strategic  programs  and  on  U.S.  ability  to 
cope  with  the  Soviet  threat,  there  is  surely 
no  evidence  that  the  process  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  Stales.  Much  less  that  it 
has  been  worthwhile  enough  to  cause  us  to 
accept  bad  agreements  and  overlook  Soviet 
misbehavior  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Nonelhelss.  the  faith  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations remains  .strong,  and  it  Is  argued 
that  without  them  there  is  no  chance  for 
arms  control.  If  arms  control  only  means  ne- 
gotiated agreements,  useful  or  harmful, 
that  may  be  so:  but  no  arms  control?  We 
should  remind  ourselves  that  in  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  the  V/est  there  is  always 
arms  control,  without  negotiated  agree- 
ments. Arms  are  controlled  and  limited  by 
our  traditional  values,  by  our  political  and 
budgeting  processes,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  media  and  of  public  opinion.  Without 
arms  control  agreements  requiring  it.  the 
United  States  has  reduced  both  the  number 
of  its  nuclear  weapons  and  the  megatonnage 
of  its  nuclear  stockpile  quite  considerably 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.*  The  Soviets, 
of  course,  have  expanded  both  .several  fold 
during  the  very  period  most  governed  by 
arms  control  negotiations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  an  unambig- 
uous example  of  arms  control  success 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  One  may 
point  to  agreements  on  nuclear  free  zones- 
outer  space.  Antarctica.  Latin  America— as 
minor  examples.  Perhaps  the  l>est  examples 
of  "success"  are  the  few  times  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  use  arms  negotia 
lions  to  relieve  .some  short  term  political 
problem;  e.g..  MBFR  negotiations  do  defuse 
the  Mansfield  Amendment;  or  INF  flexibil- 
ity to  ease  public  arms  control  pre.ssures  on 
Western  Governments  beleaguered  by 
Soviet  propaganda  efforts.  Or.  perhaps,  one 
might  see  utility  in  arms  control  as  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  something  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  do;  such  as.  perhaps, 
deploy  Safeguard.  This  is  essentially  the 
view  that  Brent  Scrowcroft  seemed  to 
present  al  the  recent  Livermore  Laboratory 
arms  control  conference.  He  said  that  SALT 
I  was  useful  because  the  United  States  was 
not  competing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
anyway.  (He  also  took  the  extremely  un- 
critical view  "that  any  kind  of  an  agreement 
that  we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  be  in  our  interest.") ' 

Everything  considered,  however,  the  arms 
control  record  has  been  one  of  failure. 
American  national  security  and  strategic 
stability  have  not  been  improved  by  arms 
control;  to  the  contrary,  the  threats  to  tiolh 
are  far  more  grave  today  than  before;  and 
arms  control  policies  and  Influences  do  bear 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  this  situation. 


i  do  not  wish  to  examine  the  arms  control 
record  in  terms  of  the  details  of  negotia- 
tions and  agreements,  but.  rather,  to  ad- 
dress what  I  perceive  to  be  the  general  fail- 
ures and  adverse  influences  of  arms  control. 
I  will  conclude  with  some  observations 
about  the  Reagan  Administrations  ap- 
proach and  about  arms  control  in  general. 

A  dozen  years  ago.  I  wrote  that  the 
■greatest  failure  so  far  associated  with  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  endeavors  may  be  an 
intellectual  one"  I  argued  that  we  were  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  arms  control  and 
were  letting  it  dominate  strategic  planning; 

■We  have  attributed  too  much  importance 
to  concluding  a  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement  and  have  expected  too  much 
from  it.  .  .  Success  of  failure  will  rest  more 
with  factors  extraneous  to  a  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  than  with  any  agree- 
ment itself. ■' " 

ARMS  CONTROL  CONCEPTS  AND  POLICY 

To  sub.stantiate  this  intellectual  failure,  it 
might  be  useful  to  review  the  original  con- 
cept and  objective  of  modern  arms  control, 
and  the  way  they  influenced  policy  and 
were  influenced  by  policy. 

Modern  arms  control  concepts  emerged 
particularly  with  the  development  of  the 
ICBM  and  the  concurrent  increase  of  con- 
cern over  surprise  attack.  The  approach  was 
basically  a  technical  approach  to  arms  inter- 
actions, which,  however,  was  based  upon 
certain  political-strategic  premi.ses.  It  was 
assumed  that  each  side  had  a  common  inter- 
est in  ■stable  "  nuclear  arms  relationships 
that  would  reduce  the  risks  of  war.  surprise 
or  accident.  Arms  control  was  to  help  ease 
the  problem  of  surprise  attack  (strategic 
stability),  or  preemptive  attack  (crisis  stabil- 
ity), by  promoting  more  survivable  deter- 
rent forces  on  both  sides.  (Arms  control 
made  no  political  distinctions;  a  U.S.  first 
strike  capability  was  to  be  avoided  as  much 
a  Soviet  one).  Arms  control  would  further 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  war  by  reducing  in- 
centives for  arms  racing. 

That  the  notion  was  captivating  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  outpouring  of  books  and 
articles  on  arms  control  in  the  early  1960s: 
Books  written  or  edited,  inter  alia,  by  Bren- 
nan.  Bull.  Schelling  and  Halperin.  Lefever. 
Henkin.  Hadley.  and  Dallin.  many  of  which 
were  based  upon  academic  arms  control  con- 
ferences and  work  shops.'  While  generally 
enthusiastic  about  the  promises  of  arms 
control,  most  of  these  works  viewed  arms 
control  rather  modestly  as  an  alternative  to 
disarmament  and  as  a  supplement  to  nation- 
al security  programs. 

These  arms  control  theorists  of  the  early 
1960s,  generally,  may  have  been  naive  in 
their  political  and  strategic  expectations, 
but  they  saw  them.selves  as  realists.  They 
rejected  the  idea  of  di.sarmament  in  favor  of 
more  modest  measures  of  technical  arms 
control.  As  Donald  Brennan  put  it.  the  goal 
of  arms  control  was  to  ■reduce  the  hazards 
of  present  armament  policies  by  a  factor 
greater  than  the  amount  of  risk  introduced 
by  the  control  measures  themselves."  '  Con- 
trol measures,  it  was  acknowledged  did 
carry  risks,  and  the  need  for  verification 
was  emphasized.  Formal  agreements  were 
not  necessary,  nor  were  arms  reductions, 
nor  were  cost  savings.  What  mattered  was 
■stability."  The  one  objective,  all  agreed,  to 
which  arms  control  should  contribute,  if  it 
were  to  be  successful,  was  strategic  and 
crisis  stability. 

The  concept  of  arms  control  was  based 
upon  the  notion  that  both  sides  would  agree 
to  this  because   it   was  in  the   interest  of 


both.  Generally,  it  was  posited,  there  would 
be  areas  of  mutual  interest  in  improving  the 
safety  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  reducing  the 
risks  of  war.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  central 
article  of  faith  of  arms  control.  There  would 
be  arms  cooperation  between  the  superpow- 
ers despite  their  political  differences.  Arms 
control  Itself  would  be  apolitical. 

Some  of  the  early  writers  did  not  down- 
play the  political  differences  between  the 
sides,  although  nearly  all  ignored  the  possi- 
bility that  there  would  be  profound  strate- 
gic differences  that  would  dash  their  hopes 
for  arms  control.  Hedley  Bull,  for  example, 
argued  that  arms  control  could  begin  with- 
out the  resolution  of  political  disputes:  but. 
he  said: 

■We  cannot  expect  that  a  system  of  arms 
control  will  be  brought  into  operation,  nor 
that,  if  it  is.  it  will  persist,  unless  certain  po- 
litical conditions  are  fulfilled.  .  .  The  po- 
litical conditions  may  allow-  a  system  of 
arms  control,  or  they  may  not."  ' 

Many-just  as  later  policy  makers-be- 
lieved that  arms  control  would  help  improve 
political  relations,  that  it  would  expand  co- 
operation from  the  technical-arms  sector 
into  the  political  sector.  Donald  Brennan 
wrote: 

■If  the  habit  of  cooperation  can  be  eslab 
lished  in  the  field  of  armament  policy,  it 
may  well  prove  catching"  in  other 
areas.  ...  An  optimistic  view  of  the  situa- 
tion would  be  that  the  achievement  of 
modest  arms-reduction  programs  would  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  some  political  so- 
lutions, which  in  turn  would  facilitate  fur- 
ther measures  of  armament  cooperation: 
and  so  on  '  '" 

The  most  optimistic  commentators  in  this 
regard  tended  to  be  the  ■Sovietologists." 
who  readily  fell  into  the  trap  of  mirror-im- 
aging: for  example,  the  book  based  on  a  con- 
fernece  of  Sovietologists  sponsored  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in 
the  spring  of  1963."  While  enough  qualifi- 
ers were  employed  to  avoid  flat  predictions, 
the  thrust  was  clear:  Changes  in  the  USSR 
were  mellowing  its  leadership:  Soviet  lead- 
ers were  adapting  to  the  realities  of  a  devel- 
oping society  and  the  need  for  inler-nation- 
al  stability,  becomii.g  status  quo  orinented 
and  in  favor  of  a  relaxation  of  tensions;  eco- 
nomic shortcomings  demanded  relief  from 
arms  expenditures:  and  Moscow  accepted  in- 
feriority in  the  nuclear  balance  with  the 
United  Stales.  As  the  pundits  concluded: 
■The  general  thrust  over  the  recent  years 
has  been  the  intensification  of  pressures  on 
the  Soviet  leadership  for  a  breathing  spell 
in  the  arms  race.  Indeed,  the  present  offers 
a  unique  concatenation  of  such  pressures.  " 

Eventually,  it  was  this  more  optimistic, 
mirror-image  view  that  came  to  dominate 
the  arms  control  community,  both  in  acade- 
mia  and  government.  As  it  did  so.  expecta- 
tions grew  and  arms  control  assumed  great- 
er importance.  This  importance  grew  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  partly 
as  a  result  from  that  crisis,  and  particularly 
with  the  development  of  American  strategic 
concepts  related  to  assured  destruction  and 
mutual  assured  destruction.  Concurrently, 
concern  over  a  superpower  action-reaction 
■arms  race"  seized  both  academics  and 
senior  government  officials.  Arms  control, 
an  arms  race  image,  and  strategic  deterrent 
concepts  therefore  became  mutually  rein- 
forcing and  greatly  elevated  the  importance 
and  role  of  arms  control  in  American  think- 
ing and  in  U.S.  policy. 

[Note:  The  U.S.  and  USSR.  11  is  frequent- 
ly said,  reached  different  conclusions  about 
nuclear  superiority  as  a  result  of  this  experi- 


ence. Maybe  and  maybe  not.  Certainly,  the 
U.S.  reached  a  conclusion  m  contrast  to 
Soviet  thinking,  as  regards  superiority,  crisis 
management,  and  the  proper  use  of  threat 
and  reward;  but  one  can  doubt  the  proposi- 
tion that  Soviet  leaders  only  recognized  the 
importance  of  nuclear  superiority  in  Octo- 
ber 1962.  That  is  likely  yet  another  myth  of 
the  crisis.] 

A  view  of  strategic  and  arms  competition 
stability  that  rejected  superiority  and  ac- 
corded both  sides  a  mutual  deterrent  capa- 
bility emerged  in  U.S.  officialdom.  This  view- 
required  both  to  abstain  from  the  types  of 
capabilities  that  might  threaten  the  others 
deterrent,  and  to  abstain  as  well  from  force 
programs-in  kind  or  in  size— that  might 
force"  the  other  side  to  react  with  its  own 
additional  programs.  Since  the  Soviets 
lacked  such  capabilities  it  was  obviously  up 
to  the  U.S.  to  set  the  abstinence  example. 
As  Alain  Enlhoven  and  Wayne  Smith  sum- 
marized the  logic: 

If  deterrence  is  also  the  Soviets'  objective 
(as  the  available  evidence  has  consistently 
and  strongly  suggested),  we  would  expect 
them  to  read  in  much  the  same  way  to  any 
effort  on  our  part  to  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  their  deterrent  (or  assured-destruc- 
tion) capability.  .  •  •  Any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  reduce  damage  to  our  society  would 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  strive  for  an 
offsetting  improvement  in  their  assured-de- 
struction forces,  and  vice  versa.  .  .  This 
action-reaction'  phenomenon  is  central  to 
all  strategic  force  planning  issues  as  well  as 
to  any  theory  of  an  arms  race.  "  '  = 

Preventing  this  arms  race  and  establishing 
a  stable  mutual  deterrent  relationship 
became  the  chief  aim  of  U.S.  policy  and  of 
arms  control:  and  this  required  that  the 
United  States  point  the  way  by  moderating 
its  own  nuclear  programs  and  objectives,  al- 
lowing the  USSR  to  catch  up"  but  instruct- 
ing the  Soviets  in  the  proper  type  of  strate- 
gic goals  and  capabilities. 

This  led  the  United  States  to:  Reject  nu- 
clear superiority:  offer  nuclear  parity  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  belief  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  satisfied  with  parity:  attribute  a  role  to 
arms  control  beyond  that  originally  envis- 
aged; bias  strategic  programs  away  from 
counterforce  and  damage  limiting  and 
toward  assured  destruction;  mirror-image 
U.S.  views  and  goals  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  resulted  in  a  thorough  misunder- 
standing of  Soviet  strategic  views  and  objec- 
tives and  a  chronic  underestimation  of 
Soviet  strategic  programs. 

Arms  control,  when  combined  with  related 
.strategic  concepts,  then,  helped  blind  us  to 
Soviet  motivations  and  objectives.  It  also  led 
many  to  disparage  the  fundamental  political 
and  ideological  differences  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR.  After  all.  if  political  differ- 
ences were  irrelevant  to  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic stability  how  important  could  they  be? 
This  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  profound 
intellectual  failure  related  directly  to  arms 
control;  and  this  failure  led  to  the  failures 
of  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  and  projec- 
tions through  the  1960s,  and  well  into  the 
1970s.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S. 
intelligence  perceived  Soviet  objectives  in 
terms  of  Western  concepts.  They  therefore, 
persisted  in  interpreting  Soviet  strategic 
programs  in  that  context,  and  a  priori  re- 
sisted evidence  that  the  Soviets  had  very 
different  views  and  more  ambitious  goals. 

We  might  recall  the  views  and  conclusions 
thai  prevailed  in  official  estimates  of  the 
1960s. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  offi- 
cially believed  that  the  USSR  had  no  par- 


ticular goals  or  strategy  to  guide  strategic 
programs;  that  it  was  willing  to  tolerate 
strategic  vulnerability  and  inferiority  indefi- 
nitely (and.  in  any  case,  could  do  nothing 
about  it):  and  that  it  would  not  seek  to 
match  the  U.S.  or  to  neutralize  U.S.  deter- 
rent forces. 

When  the  first  signs  of  a  new  generation 
of  Soviet  forces  appeared,  this  evaluation 
changed  slightly  to  the  view  that  the  Soviet 
buildup  was  guided  by  a  desire  to  narrow 
the  gap  somewhat,  and  by  the  concept  of  a 
retaliatory  deterrent  based  on  assured  de- 
struction (ala  Entoven  and  Smith):  the 
buildup  would  be  very  limited,  constrained 
by  economics,  technology,  the  fear  of  an 
arms  race  with  the  U.S.  and  a  desire  for 
arms  limitation. 

By  1969.  as  that  buildup,  at  least  in 
ICBMs.  reached  that  of  the  U.S.  in  numbers 
of  known  launchers,  the  view-  was  that  the 
Soviets  were  satisfied  with  the  parity  they 
had  attained:  that,  in  fact,  their  agreement 
to  SALT  was  evidence  of  that;  that  they 
shared  our  mutual  deterrent  views,  which 
they  wished  to  codify  in  SALT:  that  they 
saw  no  benefits  from  further  force  incre- 
ments, which  would  confer  no  advantages 
and  have  no  effect  on  strategic  relation- 
ships: and  that  they  were  interested  in  de- 
tente. 

Accordingly,  initial  U.S.  SALT  expecta- 
tions were  fairly  ambitious.  While  the  spe- 
cific limitations  remained  to  be  settled  when 
SALT  I  began.  U.S.  officials  spoke  of  a 
SALT  agreement  freezing  the  strategic  bal- 
ance where  it  existed,  thereby  constraining 
future  threats,  preserving  mutual  deter- 
rence and  assuring  the  survivability  of  de- 
terrent forces;  and.  of  course,  ushering  in  a 
new  era  of  negotiations  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  The  SALT  I  out- 
come fell  far  short  of  such  expectations  and 
far  short  of  achieving  the  types  of  specific 
limitations  envisaged  in  1969  and  1970. 
Nonetheless,  the  Administration  loudly  pro- 
claimed its  pleasure  with  the  agreement, 
and  resorted  to  rationalizations  of  the  In- 
equitable agreement  that  represented  yet 
another  failure  associated  with  arms  con- 
trol. 

Arms  control  continued  to  affect  intelli- 
gence. The  official  U.S.  view  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  SALT  I  was  that  the  Soviets  were 
satisfied  with  the  balance  and  would  not  try 
to  upset  it;  that  the  Soviets  were  genuinely 
interested  in  arms  control  as  the  Americans 
saw  arms  control:  and  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers had  such  a  vested  interest  in  SALT  that 
they  would  avoid  any  appearance  of  non- 
compliance, including  avoiding  programs 
that  .seemed  incompatable  with  SALT. 

As  evidence  contradicting  these  views 
mounted,  skepticism  grew,  but  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community  continued  to  rational- 
ize the  Soviet  buildup  into  the  mid-1970s: 
The  Soviet  military  effort  was  now-  -unprec- 
edented. "  but  numerical  superiority  in  some 
areas  was.  well,  merely  numerical  and  not 
very  significant  for  the  strategic  balance: 
the  Soviets  knew  meaningful  superiority  to 
be  unattainable.  That  the  Soviets  held  very 
different  strategic  objectives  and  were  in 
fact  developing  ambitious  strategic  force  ca- 
pabilities in  accordance  with  those  objec- 
tives, and  that  this  greatly  dampened  the 
prospects  for  arms  control,  was  recognized 
by  some  in  government:  but  as  late  as  the 
end  of  1976.  unpalatable  conclusions  about 
Soviet  goals,  motivations  and  accomplish- 
ments, reached  by  the  B  Team,  met  consid- 
erable resistance  in  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 
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The  most  fundamental  failure  of  arms 
control  during  this  period  was  U.S.  inability 
to  comprehend  that  the  basic  premises  of 
U.S.  arms  control  and  strategic  logic  were 
negated  by  the  very  political  and  strategic 
factors  that  were  not  supposed  to  disturb 
arms  control.  The  result  was  intellectual,  in- 
telligence, and  policy  failure.  Meaningful 
arms  control  presupposed  that  both  sides 
viewed  stability  in  the  same  light,  assigned 
It  the  same  overriding  priority,  and  would 
cooperate  to  achieve  It.  Political  and  strate- 
gic differences  should  not  interfere  with 
this  cooperation.  FYom  the  beginning  this 
was  the  key  to  the  sensibility  of  arms  con- 
trol to  begin  The  entire  structure  of  logic 
collapses,  however,  when  one  side  does  not 
follow  that  logic  and  seeks  to  exploit  the 
others  interest  in  arms  control,  to  seize  and 
then  maintain  a  military  advantage.  This 
the  Soviets  have  done. 

Mutual  deterrence  was  at  once  the  neces- 
sary condition  for  arms  control  and  its  de- 
sired product  as  well.  In  the  early  days. 
Soviet  force  capabilities  were  sufficiently 
limited  to  lend  some  credibility  to  this  ap- 
proach, if  one  only  assumed  that  Soviet 
strategic  objectives  would  constrain  those 
forces  accordingly. 

This  turned  out  clearly  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  early  U.S.  intellectual  framework 
for  SALT  correspondingly  fell  apart.  Had 
the  Soviets  shared  the  American  vision  and 
approach,  meaningful  and  equitable  agree 
ment  would  have  been  possible.  The  Soviets 
did  not  and  the  agreements  were  not  possi 
ble. 

Yet  the  U.S.  continued  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  would  agree  through  arms  limita- 
tions to  enhance  the  very  survivability  of 
American  deterrent  forces  that  the  Soviets 
were,  in  the  meantime,  working  so  diligently 
to  erode.  The  U.S.  continued  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  voluntarily  reduce  the  nu- 
clear advantage  they  were  acquiring  by 
agreeing  to  equality  in  a  SALT  agreement. 
Why  the  Soviets  would  undercut  in  arms 
control  what  they  were  so  successfully  seek 
ing  and  achieving  on  their  own  was  never 
answered,  or  even  officially  asked. 

OTHER  FAILURES 

One  could  point  to  other  areas  of  U.S.  fail- 
ure in  arms  control  as  well.  Elsewhere.  I 
have  written  on  negotiating  failures,  bu- 
reaucratic failures,  and  technical  failures. 
and  so  will  not  cover  those  here.' '  On  U.S. 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  record  tends  to  show  us  con- 
fronting malevolence  with  incompetence. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  let  me  discuss 
only  two  major  areas  of  failure,  reconciling 
arms  control  with  strategic  planning,  and 
dealing  with  Soviet  noncompliance. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

On  the  basis  of  logic,  it  would  seem  axio- 
matic that  arms  control  positions  would 
follow  the  determination  of  strategic  policy 
requirements,  and  be  based  upon  them.  On 
the  basis  of  experience,  however,  it  is  equal- 
ly axiomatic  that  they  seldom  are.  Except 
for  the  original  domination  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  the  U.S.  conduct  of  SALT 
has  never  been  consistently  based  upon  offi- 
cial strategy,  or  even  any  coherent  strategy, 
that  guided  the  SALT  positions.  Rather  the 
formulation  of  SALT  positions  were  con- 
ducted separately,  and  if  one  overlapped 
upon  and  influenced  the  other,  it  was  SALT 
that  influenced  strategic  policy  and  pro- 
grams far  more  than  the  other  way  around. 
Even  if  a  strategic  rationale  reflecting  U.S. 
strategic  objectives— e.g..  force  survivability 
and  stability— can  be  seen  behind  certain 


SALT  positons  at  certain  times,  this  ration- 
ale did  not  prevail  over  changes  in  those  po- 
sitions that  were  designed  to  promote  agree- 
ments. And  seldom,  if  ever,  did  the  U.S. 
SALT  approach  make  explicit  assumptions 
about  nuclear  doctrine. 

Ironically,  U.S.  strategic  policy  underwent 
a  metamorphosis  away  from  reliance  on  as- 
sured destruction.  And  one  of  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  this  metamorphosis  was 
Soviet  refusal  to  accept  the  preferred  U.S. 
vision  of  strategic  reality-a  refusal  that 
rendered  that  vision  quite  irrelevant.  It 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  regard  NSDM-242, 
and  the  later  PD-59,  as  implicit  recognition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  following  a  doc- 
trine and  pursuing  a  capabiltity  based  upon 
strategic  nuclear  warfighting.  If  the  U.S. 
were  to  deter  effectively  and,  failing  that, 
successfully  cope  with  a  nuclear  war,  it 
would  have  to  have  a  wider  range  of  nuclear 
capabilities  and  options  than  previously 
planned. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  separation  of 
strategic  doctrine  and  SALT  preparations 
that  our  SALT  positions  did  not  faithfully 
reflect  the  new  doctrine  and  requirements, 
but  continued  to  be  formulated  largely  on 
the  basis  of  older  doctrinal  presumptions. 
Of  course  by  no  means  have  U.S.  strategic 
force  programs  been  much  more  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  NSDM-242  and 
PD-59,  and  there  has  grown  an  increasing 
disjunction  between  official  policy  and  our 
capabilites  to  carry  it  out.  But  one  of  the 
causes  has  been  SALT  and  expectations 
about  arms  control.  While  the  U.S.  moved 
toward  a  more  realistic,  and  ambitious  stra- 
tegic doctrine,  which  logically  demanded 
that  we  redress  the  imbalance  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  capabilities.  U.S.  strategic  pro- 
grams-in  no  little  part  due  to  the  influence 
of  SALT-fell  far  short  of  that  requirement. 
SALT  at  times  even  became  a  substitute 
for  resolute  strategic  planning.  Plans  and 
programs  vacillated  between  what  was 
needed  to  fulfill  strategic  objectives  and  to 
cope  with  the  Soviet  threat,  and  what  was 
deemed  consistent  with  achieving  a  SALT 
agreement;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  what 
was  acceptable  to  the  Soviets  in  the  SALT 
framework  Hence,  through  SALT,  the  Sovi 
ets  found  a  way  to  intrude  upon  U.S.  strate- 
gic planning. 

In  1971,  before  there  was  a  SALT  I  agree- 
ment, I  expre.ssed  concern  that  an  agree- 
ment would  not  facilitate  strategic  force 
modernization,  as  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger apparently  believed,  so  much  as  it  would 
contribute  to  failure  on  our  part  to  fulfill 
our  strategic  objectives  and  requirements. 
SALT  -might  well  result  in  a  paralysis  of 
strategic  force  programs  well  beyond  the 
actual  terms  of  the  agreement.  "  There 
would  also  be  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  "a  disproportionate  conformity  to 
the  spirit'  of  the  agreement,"  while  the  So- 
viets would  disregard  spiritual,  and  possibly 
literal  aspects.'* 

This  has  been  the  case.  Arms  control  in 
general,  and  SALT  in  particular  have  had  a 
constraining  effect  upon  the  willingness  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  pursue  and  Con- 
gress to  support  programs  consistent  with 
U.S.  Requirements  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  force  buildup.  As  Dr.  Kissinger 
later  remarked  in  Senate  testimony  in 
SALT  II: 

We  will  not  draw  the  appropriate  conclu 
sion  if  we  do  not  admit  that  SALT  may  have 
had  a  perverse  effect  on  the  willingness  of 
some  in  the  Congress,  key  opinion  makers, 
and  even  Administration  officials  to  face 
fully  the  relentless  Soviet  military  build- 
up." " 


SALT,  in  other  words,  has  not  only  failed 
to  achieve  tho.se  objectives  for  which  the 
U.S.  originally  looked  to  arms  control,  it  has 
actually  contributed  to  a  worsening  of  the 
situation:  less  strategic  stability,  rather 
than  more;  Soviet  superiority,  rather  than 
equivalence;  more  Soviet  arms  development, 
rather  than  less;  and  the  need  for  more  U.S. 
programs  rather  than  fewer.  It  has  not 
proved  possible  to  restrain  Soviet  strategic 
programs  or  Soviet  counterforce  objectives 
through  arms  control;  but  arms  control  has 
dampened  U.S.  responses  to  those  programs 
and  objectives. 

COMPLIANCE 

Another  marked  failure  of  arms  control  is 
in  the  area  of  verification  and  compliance. 
Verification  and  compliance  issues  have 
been  central  to  arms  control  from  the  begin- 
ning. Today,  they  are  even  more  central  for 
three  principal  reasons; 

(1)  Soviet  behavior  in  circumventing  and 
violating  arms  agreements; 

(2)  a  U.S.  compliance  policy  that  has 
become  a  shambles  of  incoherency  and  per- 
missiveness; 

(3)  realization  that  in  SALT  and  INF  that 
launcher  limits  are  not  appropriate  means 
of  arms  limitation,  and  that  if  we  are  to  get 
meaningful  limits  or  reductions,  verification 
and  compliance  are  both  more  important 
and  more  problematical. 

There  is  no  mystery  why  there  have  been 
so  many  compliance  issues.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  systematically  circumvent- 
ing the  arms  agreements  that  have  been  ne- 
gotiated. There  have  been  Soviet  actions 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  clear  violations,  but 
the  compliance  issues  actually  cover  a  range 
of  activities  that  include  quasi-violations 
and  circumventions  that  may  not— strictly 
and  legalistically  speaking-be  violations.'" 

Generally,  the  Soviet  arms  control  policy 
has  been  to  avoid  limitations  in  the  first 
place  if  they  would  restrict  Soviet  arms 
plans  and  programs.  When  otherwise  desira- 
ble limitations  (because  of  their  effect  on 
the  United  States)  might  become  restrictive, 
the  Soviets  have  been  careful  to  insist  on 
wording  that  would  preserve  the  delusion  of 
control  while  actually  leaving  them  literally 
unconstrained  and  free  to  pursue  their  pro- 
grams. The  U.S.  Government  has  abetted 
this  behavior  by  first  accepting  loopholes 
and  ambiguous  language  in  the  agreements; 
then  ignoring  or  downplaying  them  in  the 
selling  of  the  agreements  to  Congress  and 
the  public;  then,  finally,  adopting  an  overly 
literal  and  legalistic  approach  to  compliance 
when  the  Soviets  began  exploiting  the  loop- 
holes. 

Verification  and  compliance  are  not  mat- 
ters merely  of  technical  verification  capa- 
bilities, or  the  legal  interpretation  of  agree- 
ments, but  of  the  compliance  policy  adopt- 
ed. It  is  a  political  question  central  to  arms 
control  of  how  far  we  are  willing  to  go  in 
permitting  Soviet  circumvention  of  agree- 
ments, or  of  what  we  clearly  intended  by 
those  agreements. 

One  has  only  to  compare  SALT  I  as  de- 
scribed at  the  time  of  ratification  with 
SALT  I  as  it  was  interpreted  over  time  as 
Soviet  actions  undercut  the  original  inter- 
pretations, a  loose  U.S.  compliance  policy 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  erosion 
of  most  of  the  content  of  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments. Elasticity  in  compliance  has  been 
U.S.  policy;  and  this  must  have  persuaded 
the  Soviets  that  they  can  get  by  with  virtu- 
ally anything,  however  deleterious  to  the 
original  agreement,  so  long  as  there  is  the 
slightest  legalistic  doubt  or  technical  ambi- 


^;  i:'v  involved.  Soviet  representatives  at  the 
sec  have  had  a  very  easy  job.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  pliantly  accepted  their  rational- 
izations; they  have  even  at  times  provided 
them. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  always  been— 
and  given  the  nature  of  our  society  and  gov- 
ernment may  always  be-very  reluctant  to 
denounce  circumventions  publicly,  or  even 
violations.  Whether  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid 
wrenching  perturbations  in  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions, or  because  a  democratic  government 
acquires  a  strong  vested  interest  in  the  in- 
tegrity (or  appearance  of  integrity)  of  an 
agreement  it  has  negotiated,  and  sold  to 
Congress  and  the  public,  we  have  been  un- 
willing to  make  major  political  issues  of 
Soviet  transgressions  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Now  another  rationalization  for  tol- 
erating Soviet  misbehavior  has  arisen— the 
argument  that  we  lack  effective  responses, 
or  that  we  would  lose  more  by  strong  re- 
sponses. In  other  words,  we  have  not  found 
the  answer  to  the  question  posed  over 
twenty  years  ago  by  Fred  Ikle;  After  Detec 
tion-What?"  '  ■  Ikle  argued  that  a  precondi- 
tion for  arms  control  is  not  only  the  ability 
to  detect  a  violation  but  also  the  assurances 
of  all  that  we  will  be  able  to  react  effective- 
ly to  violation.  World  opinion,  he  pointed 
out.  will  not  suffice;  it  is  amorphous,  short 
lived,  and  cannot  injure.  In  fact  unless  reac- 
tion is  sure  and  swift,  public  opinion  sup- 
port for  it  will  be  lost. 

Of  course,  it  will  never  be  there  in  the 
first  place  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  unwill- 
ing to  make  a  major  public  issue  of  Soviet 
non-compliance  because  it  regards  ongoing 
negotiations  as  more  valuable  politically 
than  Soviet  faithfulness  to  agreements. 

LESSONS 

The  proper  starting  point  for  arms  control 
is  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  U.S.  and  Soviet  political, 
strategic  and  arms  control  goals.  Arms  con- 
trol, as  experience  shows,  cannot  be  isolated 
frorii  that  context  however  fervently  earlier 
theorists  believed  it  could  be.  The  attempt- 
ed isolation  was  acutally  a  belief  in  the  con- 
gruence of  U.S.-Soviet  views  and  goals.  The 
lack  of  that  congruence,  but  continued 
belief  in  it,  resulted  in  arms  control  failure. 

What  other  lessons  might  be  derived  from 
the  record  of  arms  control  failure?  Inter 
alia.  I  would  draw  the  following: 

Arms  control  cannot  be  divorced  from  pol- 
itics. It  cannot  be  isolated  from  Soviet  polit- 
ical objectives,  or  from  the  fundamental  po- 
litical differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  from  domestic  poli- 
tics. 

Arms  control  agreements  will  reflect  the 
reality  of  the  strategic  situation,  the  exist- 
ing balance  and  trends  in  it.  If  we  are  not 
happy  with  that  situation,  we  will  not  be 
happy  with  agreements  based  upon  it.  The 
situation  must  be  Improved  before  there  is 
much  likelihood  of  satisfactory  agreements. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested  In  arms 
control  to  help  us  solve  our  problems,  and 
does  not  view  arms  control  in  terms  of  stabi- 
lizing mutual  deterrence.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
approach  to  arms  control  and  Soviet  strate- 
gic objectives  are  not  now  congruent  with 
our  arms  control  goals. 

Consequently,  basic  strategic  problems 
will  not  be  resolved  by  arms  control  but 
must  be  resolved  by  our  own  programs.  Ex- 
pecting arms  control  to  produce  a  stability 
that  does  not  exist  in  our  programs,  or 
those  of  the  USSR,  is  to  expect  too  much. 

As  weak  a  means  to  the  end  of  national  se- 
curity as  arms  control  has  been,  there  is  still 
a  tendency   to  regard  it   as  an  end  itself. 


That  should  be  resisted.  Arms  control 
should  be  pursued  only  to  the  extent  it  may 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  national 
security;  and  its  success  or  failure  should  be 
evaluated  in  those  terms. 

U.S.  streategic  doctrine  and  objectives 
have  been  established  as  official  expressions 
of  national  security  requirements  and 
policy;  hence,  arms  control  positions  should 
be  in  strict  concurrence  with  those  require- 
ments and  that  policy. 

The  United  States  does  not  yet  have  the 
leverage  necessary  to  interest  the  Soviet 
Union  in  arms  control  agreements  that 
would  be  very  helpful.  It  may  be  several 
years  before  we  do,  and  by  then  it  may  be 
too  late  for  truly  helpful  arms  control.  The 
only  agreements  possible  in  the  near  future 
are  cosmetic  ones,  or  ones  that  will  be  un- 
equal and  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States.  With  the  risk  of  the  latter,  the  U.S. 
needs  a  carefully  thought  through  and 
tightly  controlled  ■damage-limiting"  ap- 
proach to  arms  control. 

Arms  control  can  be  harmful  to  the  U.S. 
national  security;  perhaps  less  in  the  direct 
impact  of  agreements  than  In  their  indirect 
impact— in  the  "perverse  effect"  that  agree- 
ments, or  the  pursuit  of  agreements,  or  the 
general  chimera  of  arms  control  has  on  our 
ability  to  produce,  support,  and  sustain  nec- 
essary force  programs;  and  in  the  self-delu- 
sions that  promises  of  arms  control  seem  in- 
evitably to  spawn.  The  more  emphasis  na- 
tional leaders  place  on  arms  control,  the 
more  adverse  is  this  impact  likely  to  be.  In 
addition,  artificial  emphasis  on  arms  control 
can  weaken  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  can  for 
example  expand  our  tolerance  and  weaken 
our  responses  to  Soviet  misbehavior,  wheth- 
er it  take  the  form  of  non-compliance  with 
agreements,  armed  aggression,  or  bestial  at- 
tacks on  commercial  airliners. 

There  are  a  couple  of  political  lessons  that 
I  would  add,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  learned  or  will  be. 
Arms  control  enthusiasts  and  politicians 
have  been  too  careless  about  the  realities  of 
arms  control;  they  have  overstated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  agreement  and  have 
equally  overstated  the  consequences  of  non- 
agreement. 

When  both  the  media  and  national  politi- 
cal leaders  engage  in  this  practice,  they  are 
following  rather  than  educating,  and  they 
increase  political  pressures  for  arms  control 
of  any  sort.  National  political  leaders,  in 
effect,  reinforce  the  political  pressures  on 
themselves;  pressures  that  lead  them  to 
extol  arms  control,  accommodate  to  achieve 
agreements,  and  then  pretend  that  bad 
arms  control  is  good  arms  control.  Those 
same  pressures  are  then  brought  to  bear  to 
oppose  necessary  defense  programs  and 
proper  defense  funding. 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 

In  the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  it 
seemed  clear  that  President  Carter  and  can- 
didate Reagan  held  very  different  views  on 
arms  control.  Mr.  Reagan's  rejection  of  the 
Carter  approach  to  arms  control  and  of  his 
SALT  II  agreement  could  not  have  been 
clearer.  Nor  could  his  earlier  criticism  of 
SALT  I.  His  public  stand  on  arms  control 
.strongly  Implied  that  if  he  were  elected 
there  would  be  fundamental  changes  in  the 
U.S.  approach:  a  new  realism  in  dealing  with 
arms  control  both  publicly  and  in  policy 
making,  and  much  less  reliance  on  arms  con- 
trol, both  rhetorically  and  actually. 

The  1980  Republican  Party  Platform  was 
explicit:  'The  Republican  approach  to  arms 
control  has  been  markedly  different   from 


that  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  has  been 
based  on  three  fundamental  premises; 

"First,  before  arms  control  negotiations 
may  be  undertaken,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  must  be  assured  by  the  fund- 
ing and  deployment  of  strong  military 
forces  sufficient  to  deter  conflict  at  any 
level  or  to  prevail  in  battle  should  aggres- 
sion occur; 

"Second,  negotiations  must  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  strict  reciprocity  of  bene- 
fits—unilateral restraint  by  the  U.S.  has 
failed  to  bring  reductions  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Third,  arms  control  negotiations,  once 
entered,  represent  an  important  political 
and  military  undertaking  that  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  broader  political  and  mili- 
tary behavior  of  the  parties." 

"A  Republican  Administration  will  pursue 
arms  control  .solely  on  the  principles  out- 
lined above."  '■ 

While  there  were  obviously  many  issues 
involved  in  the  election,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  the  national  security 
issue,  including  arms  control,  was  a  singular- 
ly important  one.  and  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
election  was  a  mandate  in  some  sense  for 
the  changes  for  which  he  stood.  The  defeat 
of  SALT  II  suggested  the  same. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Administra- 
tion there  was  much  evidence  that  these 
changes  were  being  made:  There  was  no  pre- 
cipitous rush  into  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  USSR;  an  articulate  realist  and 
arms  control  critic  was  selected  as  director 
of  ACDA;  and  senior  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration, including  the  President,  himself, 
made  very  sobering  public  statements  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet  impe- 
rialist aims,  and  the  prospects  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

Indeed,  during  this  period,  the  Adminis- 
tration appeared  to  set  forth  new  standards, 
principles,  and  guidelines  for  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  arms  control,  which  appeared  to 
reflect  the  lessons  cited  above.  On  the  basis 
of  official  statements.  10  Arms  Control 
Commandments  can  be  Identified;  '^ 

(1)  There  will  be  no  agreements  for  the 
sake  of  agreement.  Agreements  must  be 
militarily  meaningful,  and  must  promote 
stability  and  U.S.  security.  Nor  will  the  U.S. 
accept  agreements  merely  to  keep  the  'arms 
control  process  "  going. 

(2)  There  will  be  no  more  unilateral  arms 
limitation  in  the  hope  that  the  USSR  will 
reciprocate.  (As  the  President  said:  "We 
have  tried  time  and  again  to  set  an  example 
by  cutting  our  forces  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  do  likewise.  The  result  has 
always  been  that  they  keep  building.  ") 

(3)  We  have  relied  too  much  on  arms  con- 
trol at  the  expense  of  defense  programs: 
this  has  been  detrimental  to  national  securi- 

.  ty  and  also  to  arms  control  success.  We  do 
not  have  the  leverage  we  need  to  interest 
the  Soviets  seriously  in  meaningful  arms 
control.  (To  quote  President  Reagan  again: 
■Unless  we  demonstrate  the  will  to  rebuild 
our  strength  and  restore  the  military  bal- 
ance, the  Soviets  .  .  .  have  little  incentive  to 
negotiate.") 

(4)  We  will  avoid  coupling  force  modern- 
ization programs  with  arms  control;  pro- 
grams will  be  pursued  on  their  own  merit. 

(5)  We  must  lower  our  expectations  about 
arms  control,  not  only  because  of  our  expe- 
rience but  because  our  major  problems  now 
transcend  arms  control  solutions.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  recognize  that  there  is  no 
prospect  for  agreements  that  will  help  solve 
such  basic  .security  problems  as  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  land  based  deterrent  forces,  at 
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least  Liiuil  we  demonstrate  the  capacity 
solve  them  ourselves. 

(6)  We  must  educate  the  public  and  our 
allies  on  these  realities,  and  seek  to  de-em- 
phaslze  the  role  that  arms  control  plays  in 
our  relations  with  the  Sovleu.  and  with  our 
allies. 

(7)  We  have  based  arms  control  on  limit- 
ing the  wrong  things,  such  as  launchers', 
which  do  not  really  reflect  destructive  ca- 
pacity. We  will  now  emphasize  reductions. 
but  in  destructive  capacity  and  in  the  most 
destabilizing  systems.  Any  such  reductions 
must  be  both  stabilizing  and  strictly  equal. 

(8)  Agreements  will  be  based  on  strict  veri 
fication.  which  will  not  be  restricted  to  na- 
tional technical  means.  We  cannot  accom- 
plish what  we  wish  by  NTM  alone  and  must 
insist  upon  cooperative  measures  as  well  as 
a  'radical  improvement"  in  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  provide  accurate,  reliable,  and  verifi- 
able data.  (A5  Mr.  Rostow  put  it:  "The  day 
when  arms  control  negotiations  are  conduct- 
ed on  the  basis  of  data  supplied  by  the 
United  Slates  is  over") 

(9)  The  United  Slates  *;ill  insist  upon  full 
and  faithful  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
USSR  and  will  not  cover  up  or  disparage  the 
importance  of  non-compliance. 

And  finally,  and  most  significantly: 

(10)  The  arms  control  process  must  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  Soviet  worldwide 
conduct.  As  Secretary  Haig  stated,  pretend 
ing  that  there  is  no  linkage  promotes  re 
verse  linkage.  It  ends  up  by  saying  that  in 
order  to  preserve  arms  control,  we  have  to 
tolerate  Soviet  aggression.  This  Administra- 
tion will  never  accept  such  an  appalling  con- 
clusion." 

In  the  absence  of  agreements,  it  may  be 
premature  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration's consistency  with  its  own  prin- 
ciples. However,  what  Eugene  Rostow  has 
recently  called  arms  control  fever  "  (which, 
he  says,  defies  the  visible  lessons  of  experi- 
ence")^" again  arose  during  1982  in  Con- 
gress, and  among  a  vocal  part  of  the  public 
Arms  Control  enthusiasts— or  politicians 
who  deemed  enthusiasm  and  arms  control 
advocacy  politically  expedient— began  to  cry 
for  arms  control  progress  and  insisted  upon 
wrapping  weapons  programs  and  defense 
appropriations  m  the  smothering  blanket  of 
arms  control. 

Criticism  arose  accusing  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration of  not  being  'serious"  about 
arms  control,  of  demanding  too  much  of  the 
Soviets,  and  of  being  "inflexible." 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  argue  most  vo- 
cally the  need  for  arms  control  as  the  differ- 
ence between  a  safe  and  an  unsafe  world, 
are  also  those  who  are  least  demanding  and 
most  uncritical  of  arms  control  agreements. 
Success  to  them  apparently  consists  solely 
in  having  an  agreement.  Another  version  of 
this  is  the  cry  for  reductions  without  much 
concern  for  the  impact  of  those  reductions 
on  U.S.  strategic  objectives  or  on  stability. 

Richard  Perle  answered  these  changes 
very  well  in  testimony  last  July: 

"But  what  does  seriousness  in  arms  con- 
trol mean?  Is  it  a  sign  of  seriousness  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Soviet  desire  to  ac 
cumulate  and  preserve  significant  advan- 
tages in  nuclear  weapons?  Is  the  ease  with 
which  we  abandon  our  objectives  and  make 
■progress"  toward  an  agreement— any 
agreement— a  sign  of  seriousness?  Is  there 
any  relationship  between  seriousness  and 
the  content  of  the  agreements  we  seek  to 
negotiate."  " 

The  "fever"  successfully  moved  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  to  adopt  some  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  movement,  to  couch  many  of 


its  own  strategic  policies  and  arms  programs 
in  terms  of  arms  control,  and  to  show  will- 
ingness to  adjust  its  positions  in  the  two 
major  on-going  US-Soviet  arms  negotia- 
tions. In  part,  at  least,  this  resulted  in  some 
short  term  success:  it  did  undercut  some  of 
the  freeze  momentum;  it  countered  charges 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  that  the 
Reagan  administration  was  anti-arms  con 
trol:  "  and  it  succeeded  in  reversing  Congress 
and  gaining  its  support  for  an  insurvivably 
based  MX.  (About  which  more  later.) 

But  it  may  also  be  leading  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  country  in  the  wrong  direction 
of  forgetting  experience  and  repeating  past 
mistakes.   The  same   initiatives   that   show 

"flexibility"  and  accommodate  (but  never 
satisfy)  arms  control  enthusiasts  also  per- 
petuate the  15-year-old  process  that  has  led 
us  to  our  present  perilous  predicament. 

White  House  arms  control  rhetoric  has 
again  erected  arms  control  into  the  central 
arena  of  importance  in  the  public  view.  It 
has  encouraged  individual  Congressmen. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  proposing  one  arms 
control  scheme  after  another— all  of  which 

"defy  the  visible  lessons  of  experience. "  and 
most  of  which  reflect  careless  strategic 
logic.  (I  include  the  build  down"  and 
•'double  build  down  "  proposals  of  certain 
Congressmen  who  should  be  expected  to 
know  better.) 

If  the  administration  succumbs  to  this 
arms  control  pressure  it  seems  likely  to 
ignore  its  own  early  principles  and  to  repeat 
past  mistakes  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  limit- 
ed, short  term  gains.  Perhaps  its  whole 
hearted  endorsement  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission Report  is  an  example  of  such  a 
trend. 

THE  SCOWCROFT  COMMISSION  REPORT  &  ARMS 
CONTROL  ^'' 

The  Administrations  desire  to  save  the 
MX  has  led  the  While  House  to  accept  as 
policy  what  is  in  many  important  respects 
an  illogical  report  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. In  effect,  this  means  the  implicit 
adoption  of  lower  standards  for  strategic 
force  survivability,  and  explicit  emphasis  on 
arms  control  as  the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  policy. 

The  Reagan  Administration  began  with 
the  sound  position  that  there  is  essentially 
no  prospect  of  arms  control  solving  such  a 
basic  security  problem  as  the  survivability 
of  our  land-based  ICBM  force  until  the 
United  Slates  had  demonstrated  its  capacity 
to  solve  such  problems  itself. 

This  capacity  has  assuredly  not  been  dem- 
onstrated: to  the  contrary.  Yet.  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  turned  hopefully  to  arms 
control  to  enhance  strategic  stability,  and  to 
a  vulnerably  based  MX  (which  detracts 
from  stability)  as  the  means  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

It  is  certainly  demonstrative  of  the 
persistence  of  arms  control  mythology  that 
a  Commission  established  to  make  recom 
mendations  on  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion uses  the  term  "arms  control  "  some 
sixty  times  in  its  26-page  report! "' 

With  a  fine  disregard  for  the  past  twenty 
years  of  arms  control  experience,  the  Com- 
mission cheerfully  concluded  that  arms  con- 
trol might  do  a  lot  toward  accomplishing 
critical  objectives,  including  reducing  the 
risk  of  war.  channeling  forces  into  stabiliz- 
ing rather  than  destabilizing  paths,  and 
making  arsenals  less  destructive  and  costly. 
It  said  arms  control  might  do  these  things  if 
we  have  the  MX.  With  the  MX.  the  Com 
mission  averred,  there  is  likelihood  of  a 
"Stabilizing     and     equitable     agreement. 


Without  MX,  however,  it  is  "illusory  to  be- 
lieve we  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment." 

With  transparency,  the  Commission  thus 
forged  an  arms  control  rationale  to  support 
the  case  for  deploying  a  vulnerable  MX. 
This  is  ironic  to  say  the  least  inasmuch  as 
the  principal  U.S.  aim  in  arms  control  has 
always  been  to  improve  the  survivability  of 
deterrent  forces  and  to  lessen  Soviet  incen- 
tives for  surprise  or  preemptive  attack. 
Moreover,  to  make  the  arms  control  logic 
more  palatable,  the  Administration  pledged 
a  stronger  emphasis  on  arms  control,  and  a 
new  flexibility  in  current  negotiations,  in 
return  for  Congressional  votes  for  MX. 

Flaws  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol, limiting  numbers  of  "things  "  (launch- 
ers, which  to  the  U.S.  meant  missiles), 
helped  create  the  MX  in  the  first  place,  and 
also  reduced  ICBM  survivability  options. 
Now.  arms  control  was  being  used  to  gain 
deployment  of  the  SALTcreated  MX.  and 
in  a  very  vulnerable  mode. 

The  White  House  paid  an  exorbitant  price 
for  a  limited  immediate  victory.  It  swal- 
lowed the  logic  of  the  window  of  vulnera- 
bility, upon  which  Mr.  Reagan  had  cam- 
paigned, and  which  had  served  as  its  princi- 
pal argument  and  motivation  for  strategic 
force  modernization.  It  allowed  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  vulnerability  of  land  based  forces 
to  be  deferred  for  at  least  a  decade  because 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  argued  that  even 
though  that  force  is  currently  vulnerable  to 
"only  a  portion"  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force, 
the  problem  really  is  not  all  that  impor- 
tant.=* 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  Report  em- 
phasized the  great  benefits  of  a  small 
ICBM:  potentially  high  .survivability;  adapt- 
ability to  several  basing  modes;  dispersal  in 
a  large  number  of  individually  unattractive, 
less  lucrative,  and  less  threatening  targets. 
But  then  it  deferred  the  small  ICBM  to  the 
1990s  and  recommended  silo-based  MX. 
which  meets  none  of  the  Commission's  own 
criteria  for  stability,  and  which  contradicts 
all  of  them. 

Even  so.  the  White  House  allowed  force 
modernization  (in  the  guise  of  MX)  to  be 
linked  to  arms  control,  and  it  promised  Con- 
gress arms  control  flexibility  "—or  accom- 
modation to  the  Soviets- in  return  for  a 
vote  in  favor  of  MX.  Arms  control  enthusi- 
asts in  Congress  have  apparently  been 
handed  a  club  to  wield  everytime  a  vote 
arises  on  MX  funding  in  the  future. 

Instead  of  educating  the  public  on  the 
grim  realities  of  arms  control  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  White  House  has  contributed  to  the 
"arms  control  fever"  that  will  surely  limit 
its  own  future  options.  And  because  the 
arms  control  negotiating  process  is  now  po- 
litically so  important,  the  White  House  de- 
cided to  treat  the  expanding  evidence  of 
Soviet  non-compliance  with  existing  agree- 
ments as  "unprovable '"  and  unworthy  of 
bringing  forcefully  to  public  attention. 

CONCLUSION 

What  are  the  prospects  that  past  failures 
might  be  turned  into  a  more  successful  arms 
control  policy"'  As  Norman  Podhoretz  put  it 
m  another  context,  surely  we  have  fewer  il- 
lusions and  more  information."'"  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  now  a  legacy  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  escape;  and  for  every  factor  that 
might  contribute  to  a  more  successful 
policy,  there  is  also  a  counterpoint. 

Fewer  illusions  about  Soviet  behavior  and 
more  information  about  the  strategic  imbal- 
ance may.  perversely,  fan  arms  control  fever 
and   make   us  even   more   uncritical   about 


■treemenu  (as  it  already  has  many  Europe- 
ans). 

President  Reagan  surely  entertains  fewer 
delusions  about  the  Soviets  and  the  pros- 
pects for  arms  control  than  other  ima- 
ginable Presidents.  The  ten  arms  control 
commandments  implied  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  U.S.  approach;  following 
them  rigorously  could  at  least  arrest  failure 
and  limit  arms  control  damage,  which  is 
probably  the  most  that  can  be  expected.  As 
Mr.  Podhoretz  pointed  out  bluntly: 

"Since  their  military  arsenal  is  designed  to 
serve  this  expansionist  strategy,  the  Soviets 
will  never  voluntarily  surrender  an  advan- 
tage in  the  balance  of  military  power.  Nor 
will  they  ever  enter  into  (or  honor)  any 
agreement  that  prevents  them  from  achiev- 
ing military  superiority  ....  (Consequent- 
ly) disarmament  negotiations  offer  only  a 
fraudulent  hope.""'-" 

"Yet.  recent  statements  and  actions  by  the 
Administration  seem  to  violate  some  of  its 
own  commandments,  particularly  in  over- 
emphasizing the  importance  of  arms  control 
agreements  and  our  need  for  them. 

Fifteen  years  of  experience  have  been 
abundantly  that  we  cannot  expect  the  Sovi- 
ets to  promote  U.S.  national  security 
through  arms  control  agreements.  The  Sovi- 
ets will  surrender  no  advantage,  and  the 
United  States  hasnt  the  leverage  to  force 
them  to  do  so.  Experience  shows  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  be  constrained  than  helped 
bv  the  negotiating  process.  Yet  even  in  the 
wake  of  incidence  upon  incidence  of  Soviet 
trouble-making  and  banditry,  the  American 
President  says  that  the  arm  control  process 
is  too  important  to  jeopardize.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  reverse  linkage  that  the  Admiinstra- 
tion  pledged  to  avoid. 

We  have  learned  some  harsh  lessons 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  arms  control, 
but  domestic  and  alliance  political  consider- 
ations -seem  to  make  it  difficult  to  apply 
those  lessons. 

Arms  control  was  intially  to  be  a  coopera- 
tive technical  approach  to  easing  definable 
strategic  problems;  notably,  its  goal  was  to 
promote  strategic  stability  through  easing 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  deterrent 
forces.  Now  that  goal  .seems  essentially  irrel- 
evant to  arms  control,  as  arms  control  has 
become  irrelevant  to  it.  Arms  control  is  now 
almost  purely  political.  The  strategic  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  arms  control  and  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term  itself  have 
become  obscured.  Politically,  arms  control 
has  become  a  normative,  rather  than  a  de- 
scriptive, term.  Like  disarmament,  it  has  ap- 
parently become  an  end  in  itself,  rather 
than  a  means  to  national  security  ends. 
Standards  for  evaluating  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  arms  control  .seem  politically  to  have 
been  reduced  to  at  most  three:  continuing 
negotiations;  reaching  some  agreement;  and 
reducing  arms,  however  superficial  the  re- 
duction or  whatever  its  merit  in  terms  of 
earlier  arms  control  standards. 

Perhaps  there  are  two  arms  control  proc- 
esses that  the  Administration  hopes  to  con- 
duct simultaneously:  the  public  process, 
playing  the  politics  of  arms  control,  and  an 
internal  process,  seeking  to  limit  the 
damage  of  arms  control.  If  arms  control 
must  be  pursued,  but  cannot  reduce  the 
threat,  it  must  not  reduce  our  options  for 
coping  with  the  threat.  Hopefully,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  be  more  adept  at  this  bal- 
ancing than  preceding  ones. 

It  seems  far  preferable,  however,  for  the 
American  government  to  seek  to  educate 
the  public  with  arms  control  candor  rather 
than  bowing  to  arms  control  fever  as  un- 


changeable political  reality.  There  i.s  ample 
evidence  that  the  public  would  respond  to 
such  national  leadership.  Polls  have  consist- 
ently shown  that  the  public  can  distinguish 
between  a  general  arms  control  ideal  and  a 
specific  bad  arms  control  agreement;  they 
show  the  public  to  be  distrustful  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  skeptical  about  Soviet  al- 
legiance to  arms  control  agreements. 

Engaging  in  arms  control  rhetoric  un- 
doubtedly is  safer  politically  than  candor, 
but  it  runs  the  risk  of  trapping  us  in  a  proc- 
ess that  will  be  contrary  to  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. Arms  control  rhetoric  can  only 
strengthen  forces  that  are  uncritical  of 
arms  control,  if  not  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well;  forces  that  are  anti-defense,  anti-mod- 
ernization, anti-nuclear.  These  same  forces 
would  interfere  with— and.  if  strengthened, 
may  prevent— necessary  military  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
weakens  its  own  case  for  what  needs  to  be 
done.  How  argue  at  the  same  time  the  vir- 
tues of  reductions  and  the  need  to  build  up? 
The  importance  of  arms  limitations  and  the 
need  for  major  new  strategic  programs? 

Why  should  the  President  not  tell  the 
publi(:  that  U.S.  security  does  not  depend 
upon  arms  control  agreements,  and  that  the 
types  of  agreements  available  are  not  ones 
we  should  want? 

Despite  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  cogen- 
cy of  arguments  for  arms  control  candor 
rather  than  arms  control  rhetoric,  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  most  part  seems  to 
have  rejected  the  former  path  and  to  have 
adopted  the  latter.  To  recast  a  pithy  de- 
scription of  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Jackson:  We  have  no  arms 
control  policy,  and  it  is  being  mismanaged. 
In  other  words,  more  arms  control  failure. 
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however  that  the  coordination  of  a  successful 
attack  is  not  impossible,  and  that  the  rubbish  heap 
of  history-  is  filled  with  authorities  who  said  some- 
thing reckless  could  not  or  would  not  be  done  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  take  the  prospective  vulnerabil- 
ity of  our  ICBM  force  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
for  planning  purposes.  '  Department  of  Defense. 
Annual  Report.  Fiscal  Year  1980.  January  25.  1979. 

■^•-Norman    Podhoretz.      Appeasement    by    Any 
Other  Name,'   Commentarv  July.  1983,  p.  34 
">  Ibid.,  pp.  29-30  • 


U.S.  MOVE  INTO  GRENADA 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Presiident.  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  have  a  right 
to    protect   the    lives   of    our   citizens 
facing  (ianger  in  foreign  countries.  I 
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am  delighted  that  the  Americans  who 
were  in  Grenada  are  saft>  I  commend 
the  high  valor  and  professionalism  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  continue  to  ques- 
tion, however,  the  legitimacy  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  conliniiation  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Grenada  beyond  securing 
the  safety  of  our  citizens.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  captured  Cuban  weapons 
and  personnel— although  we  intend  to 
let  the  personnel  return  to  Cuba.  But 
have  we  set  back  Cuba's  efforts  and  in- 
fluence in  the  region?  I  am  afraid  not. 

Already,  many  of  our  ow-i  allies  have 
condemned  our  intervention.  We  thus 
have  lost  some  goodwill  that  we  had 
taken  for  granted,  and  may  have  jeop- 
ardized relationships  that  are  vital  to 
the  defense  of  our  interests  in  Europe. 
Also,  we  may  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  propagan- 
dists who  accuse  us  of  Big  Brother- 
ism"  around  the  world.  For,  in  the 
name  of  fostering  democracy,  we  have 
sought  to  impose  our  way  of  life  on 
another  country. 

On  the  conflict  in  Lebanon.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  finally  has 
spelled  out  in  some  detail  our  mission 
there.  I  agree  that  we  must  accelerate 
the  search  for  peace  and  stability, 
work  even  more  closely  with  our  allies 
to  more  quickly  build  the  ability  of 
the  Lebanese  to  maintain  peace  in 
their  own  nation,  and  assure  that  our 
marines  there— as  long  as  they  might 
be  there— are  fully  protected.  Unlike 
the  President,  however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  prepare  to  stay  in  Leb- 
anon for  as  long  as  18  months.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  6  months  or  so  is 
a  more  reasonable  time  span  for  the 
Lebanese  to  get  themselves  together, 
and  to  pull  our  troops  out. 

I  ask  that  my  statement  of  October 
25  relative  to  our  move  into  Grenada 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

Both  the  legitimacy  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istrations  invasion  of  Granada,  and  the 
credibility  of  its  explanations  for  that 
action,  are  open  to  question. 

There  certainly  are  situations  in  which  I 
would  support  sending  U.S  troop.s  into  a  for- 
eign country  to  protect  American  lives.  But 
is  this  one  of  those  situations?  Just  yester- 
day, the  administration  was  saying  that 
American  students  in  Granada  were  safe. 
The  White  Hou.se  gave  no  hint  of  any  need 
for  any  U.S.  action  like  this.  Indeed,  just 
yesterday,  more  than  500  parents  of  tho.se 
students  telegraphed  to  the  President  an 
appeal  that  he  not  take  any  precipitous 
and  provocative  actions."  because  they  had 
been  assured  by  the  Granadan  government 
that  their  children  were  safe.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Granada  was 
planned  last  week,  and  was  carried  forward 
today  regardless  of  what  assurances  had 
been  given  to  or  by  the  White  House  that 
U.S.  action  would  be  unnecessary. 

Even  if  there  is  a  legitimate  question  of 
safety  for  Americans  in  Granada,  and  a 
need  for  U.S.  forces  to  help  those  who  wish 
to  leave  to  do  so.  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  beyond  that  for  our  forces  to  be 
there   There  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  the 


United  States  to  seek  to  overthrow  other 
governments  that  we  don't  like.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  right  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  people  of  Poland.  How.  then,  at  the 
same  time,  can  we  insist  that  we  have  a 
right  to  impose  our  way  of  life  upon  an- 
other people  in  our  hemisphere?  The  ad- 
ministration's apparent  effort  to  do  so  in 
Granac'a  only  feeds  Soviet  propaganda 
about  American  Big  Brotherism  around  the 
world.  And  if  the  administration  persists  in 
trying  to  'help  in  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions"  in  Granada— as  it  has 
said  is  its  intention- many  other  non-demo- 
cratic nations  throughout  this  hemisphere 
could  become  candidates  for  US  interven- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  administration  should  resolve 
quickly  any  questions  it  has  about  the 
safety  of  Americans  in  Granada,  help  those 
who  want  to  get  out.  and  then  get  our  forces 
out.  fast.* 


LOTTIE        SELIUMAN         RETIRES 

AFTER     40     YEARS     WITH     THE 

MARCH  OF  DIMES 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments of  Lottie  Seligman.  who.  after 
40  years  with  the  March  of  Dimes,  has 
announced  her  retirement.  Mrs.  Selig- 
man has  given  us  many  years  of  self- 
less public  service,  setting  an  example 
from  which  we  all  may  learn.  The 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Long 
Island  community  is  indeed  far  better 
today  because  of  the  fine  labors  of  this 
outstanding  citizen. 

Some  of  her  many  accomplishments 
include  the  initiation  of  a  Long  Island 
swim  program  for  the  handicapped,  a 
parents  of  exceptional  childrens 
group,  a  coffee  house  for  handicapped 
young  adults,  a  spina  bifida  parents 
group  and  the  commission  for  the  re- 
moval of  architectual  barriers  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped. 

Although  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
needy.  Lottie  Seligman  recognized  the 
value  of  prevention.  While  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Departments  of  Health  for  both 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  she 
helped  implement  the  Salk  and  Sabin 
immunization  program.  Mrs.  Seligman 
also  conducted  countless  informative 
symposia  and  seminars  designed  to 
reach  nearly  everyone,  from  health 
professionals  to  corporate  executives 
to  high  school  students. 

Her  advice  was  sought  in  many 
forms.  Health  officials  were  guided  by 
Mrs.  Seligman's  contributions  to  the 
journal  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Health  Nurses  Association  and  various 
periodicals  from  the  department  of 
health,  especially  regarding  matters 
affecting  the  handicapped.  She  has 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Breast  Milk  Bank 
at  Norch  Shore  University  Hospital,  to 
the  Committee  of  Nassau-Suffolk 
Center  for  Health  Education  Prenatal 
Care,  and  to  the  Nassau  County  Coali- 
tion for  Family  Planning. 


Understandably,  many  prestigious 
commendations  have  heralded  her 
work.  In  1980,  her  indefatigable  work 
was  rewarded  when  she  was  named  the 
recipient  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Award  for  Outstanding  Community 
Service  by  North  Shore  University. 
The  New  'York  State  Public  Health  As- 
sociation also  presented  her  with  a  dis- 
tinguished service  award. 

Mrs.  Seligman's  knowledge  of  the 
health  field,  her  resolute  dedication  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation,  her  people 
skills,  and  her  professionalism  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  her  staff,  by  scores  of 
volunteers  and  friends,  and  by  the 
countless  children  for  whom  she 
worked  so  lovingly.  Her  fine  example 
as  March  of  Dimes  executive  director 
will  hopefully  be  followed  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  proud  to  honor 
such  a  dedicated  citizen  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York.* 


POULTRY  A.Ni^    i  HE  PROMPT 
PAYMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day during  the  Senates  consideration 
of  H.R.  3959.  the  fiscal  year  1984  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Mr.  Mattingly.  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  I  cospon- 
.sored  dealing  with  poultry  and  the 
Prompt  Payments  Act.  The  Mattingly 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote,  provides  that  poultry  shall 
be  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  "meat"  for  purposes  of  the 
Prompt  Payments  Act.  I  support  the 
Mattingly  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  hope  this  change  is  retained  by 
the  conferees  which  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  goes  to  conference 
with  the  House. 

The  Prompt  Payments  Act,  Public 
Law  97-177.  was  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  frustration  of  many  businesses  in 
getting  paid  when  they  provided  goods 
and  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  were  instances  when 
some  businesses  waited  for  months  to 
be  paid,  and  then  no  interest  was  paid. 
I  supported  passage  of  the  Prompt 
Payments  Act,  and  I  have  proposed 
that  a  similar  provision  be  extended  to 
crop  insurance  claims  paid  to  farmers 
who  have  suffered  losses  covered  by 
crop  insurance.  The  expansion  of  the 
act  to  cover  payments  for  poultry  and 
poultry  products  is  needed,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senators  from  Georgia  for 
their  leadership.  I  support  this 
change,  I  know  it  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  industry,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  to  retain  the  provi- 
sion in  conference  with  the  House.* 


TAX  mi.US  VITAL  TO  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  OE  THE 
COAL  INDUSTRY 
•  Mr  W.ARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
todav  tu  cosponsor  two  tax  bills  which 
are  vital  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  troubled  coal  industry,  S.  237  and 
S.  1006. 

S.  237.  "The  Comprehensive  Mining 
Reclamation  Reserve  Act  of  1983," 
would  codify  existing  court  rulings 
which  permit  surface  mining  compa- 
nies to  accrue  monetary  reserves  for 
reclamation  expenses. 

The  IRS  has  refused  to  follow  the 
court  guidelines  on  this  issue  even 
though  I  and  other  Senators  have 
written  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
IRS  and  urged  him  to  do  so. 

S.  237  will  hopefully  end  the  expen- 
sive litigation  on  this  i.ssue  and  allow 
the  mining  industry  to  enjoy  the  ac- 
counting options  which  have  histori- 
cally been  available  and  which  are 
consistent  with  mining  techniques  cur- 
rently in  use. 

S.  1006  would  repeal  an  inequity  im- 
posed on  the  coal  and  iron  ore  indus- 
tries bv  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982. 

If  current  law  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  industries  will 
suffer  a  15-percenl  reduction  in  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  begin- 
ning in  1984. 

S.  1006  would  eliminate  the  sched- 
uled reduction  in  the  depletion  deduc- 
tion for  depressed  coal  and  iron  ore  in- 
dustries. 

Unfortunately,  economic  recovery 
for  the  coal  industry  has  not  yet  mate- 
rialized. 

Nationwide,  the  coal  industry  is  op- 
erating at  about  67  percent  of  capac- 
ity. .    . 

The  coal-mining  counties  of  Virginia 
are  struggling  with  an  unemployment 
rate  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
237  and  S.  1006  which  are  keys  to  a 
healthy  American  coal  market. 

A  strong  domestic  coal  industry 
offers  the  hope  of  increasing  energy 
independence  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.* 


U.S.  TROOPS  IN  I  !  HANON  AND 
GREN.\n.\ 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  debate  among  politicians  about 
policy  in  the  areas  of  Grenada  and 
Lebanon  should  not  obscure  the  great 
credit  due  to  the  brave  young  Ameri- 
cans who  serve  in  uniform. 

Any  American  who  has  harbored 
any  doubts  about  the  patriotic  com- 
mitment of  young  Americans  should 
have  had  them  removed  by  what  they 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  last 
few  hours.  Young  Americans  in  Leba- 
non, even  those  who  have  been  gravely 
wounded,  including  one  who  had  to 
write  on  a  notepad  because  he  could 
not    speak,   expressed   a   deep   love   of 


their  country  and  a  commitment  to  do 
their  duty  as  they  see  it. 

In  Grenada.  American  students  and 
citizens  who  were  in  danger  there  had 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  the 
professionalism  and  courage  of  the 
U.S.  troops  who  rescued  them.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  Americans 
may  have  about  our  actions  in  either 
Lebanon  or  Grenada,  we  should  all 
take  the  time  to  let  our  young  men 
and  women  in  uniform  know  how- 
proud  we  are  of  them. 

The  courage  of  these  young  people 
is  a  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  par- 
ticipate in  making  policy  to  do  so  with 
the  greatest  care.  In  Grenada,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  acted  correctly. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  American 
citizens  themselves  who  were  rescued 
from  Grenada,  they  clearly  felt  that 
they  were  in  danger.  I  feel  strongly 
that  oui  Government  has  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  protect  our 
citizens.  In  addition  it  is  al.so  clear  that 
the  Cubans,  after  the  murder  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Grenada,  had  taken 
practical  military  control  of  the  island. 
Their  obvious  aim  was  to  establish 
bases,  including  a  10.000-foot  runway, 
to  service  Cuban  and  Soviet  forces  in 
this  strategic  area  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  certainly  far  better  to  prevent 
such  bases  from  being  established  in 
advance  than  to  try  to  do  something 
after  the  fact.  Our  Government  was 
right  to  move  swiftly  to  protect  our 
citizens  and  our  own  vital  interests  in 
this  area. 

In  Lebanon,  the  long-range  picture 
is  much  less  clear.  Worry  about  such  a 
tragedy  as  has  occurred  is  exactly 
what  caused  me  to  vote  against  the 
resolution  which  gave  a  blank  check 
authorization  to  keep  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  for  18  months. 

From  the  beginning,  our  marines 
were  given  a  mission  impossible.  If 
60.000  Israeli  troops  could  not  clear 
the  country  of  foreign  forces  or  settle 
disputes  which  have  been  going  on  for 
many  generations,  how  could  it  be 
done  by  1.600  marines?  In  addition, 
they  were  not  given  an  adequate  abili- 
ty to  protect  themselves  and  were 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  were 
easy  targets.  It  is  very  clear,  in  retro- 
spect, that  this  was  a  mistake  in 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  work  hard  together, 
without  regard  to  politics  to  secure  the 
replacement  of  our  troops  there  with 
U.N.  forces  as  soon  as  possible* 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
REVENUE  SHARING 
*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  800.  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenue  sharing  leg- 
islation. This  legislation  represents  an 
effective  approach  for  increasing  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  partnerships  in 


ocean   and   coastal   resource   manage- 
ment. 

S.    800    will    begin    the    process    of 
equalizing    the    revenues    received    by 
States  from  Federal  leasing  activities. 
Presently,  inland  States  receive  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erated from  land  leasings  to  offset  dis- 
ruptive   effects    of    mining    activities. 
S.  800    will    provide    Slates    a    small 
share  of  Federal   revenues  generated 
by  offshore  mineral  leasing  activities.    * 
S.  800  establishes  a  grant  program 
which  will  assist  coastal  States  in  man- 
aging    and     developing     coastal     re- 
sources.  The   measures   will   insure   a 
continued  capability  for  local  govern- 
ments   and    States    to    address    Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  activities 
in  a  rational  and  timely  manner.  The 
bill  will  enable  local  governments  and 
States    to    protect    coastal    resources, 
reduce  potential  conflicts  between  the 
oil   and   gas   indu.stry,   environmental- 
ists, and  Government,  and  improve  the 
predictability   of   the   Federal   leasing 
program.  This  legislation  is  clearly  in 
the  national  interest  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic energy  production  while  mini- 
mizing the  impact  of  offshore  activi- 
ties on  our  coastal  resources. 

New  York  State  received  Federal  ap- 
proval of  its  coastal  management  pro- 
gram 1  year  ago.  Local  governments 
along  New  York's  3,200-mile  coastline 
strongly  support  the  CMP  and  are  uti- 
lizing its  provisions  to  rejuvenate  their 
waterfronts  and  protect  their  valuable 
coastal  resources.  Two  hundred  forty- 
four  coastal  municipalities  in  New- 
York  State  can  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. However,  to  date  only  63  of 
these  communities  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program  due  to 
limited  funds.  Clearly,  the  need  for 
funding  to  assist  local  governments  to 
implement  their  waterfront  revitaliza- 
tion  programs  is  far  in  excess  of  the  fi- 
nancial resources  presently  available. 
This  legislation  will  enable  local  gov- 
ernments and  States  to  complete  the 
research,  design,  and  other  precon- 
struction  activities  needed  to  revitalize 
their  waterfronts. 

S.  800  will  provide  New  York  State 
and  its  coastal  communities  with  some 
of  the  resources  needed  to  expand  its 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  im- 
prove the  coastal  recreation  opportu- 
nities for  its  citizens.  Of  considerable 
interest  to  the  State's  coastal  commu- 
nities is  the  opportunity  which  this 
legislation  will  provide  for  construc- 
tion funds  for  projects  leading  to  the 
redevelopment  of  deteriorated  water- 
fronts, stabilization  of  eroded  shore- 
lines, and  the  acquisition  of  lands  to 
preserve  sensitive  coastal  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 
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IN  SlTPfORV  OF  (UPCOMING  CI- 
VILIAN p;i.KC'TU)NS  AND 
RFTUHN  ro  DFMOCHACY  IN 
AF-tCiFNTINA 

•  Mr  KFNNFDY  Mr  President,  on 
Sunday,  October  30,  Argentina  will 
hold  electior^s  for  a  civilian  govern- 
ment, marking  an  end  to  7  years  of 
brutal  military  rule.  The  world  will  be 
watching  with  hope  that  these  elec- 
tions will  truly  close  a  tragic  chapter 
in  Ark:'  r.'itie  history  and  usher  in  new 
rc-i  •  •  !  r  the  rule  of  law  and  human 
r  1 K  h :  .1 

.•\  new  civilian  government  will  not 
face  easy  circumstances.  The  military 
regime  has  been  discredited  by  last 
year's  defeat  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
war.  the  bitter  memory  of  more  than 
15.000  deaths  and  disappearances,  and 
acute  economic  crisis.  Argentina  is 
burdened  with  foreign  debt  of  more 
than  $40  billion.  Real  wages  have  de- 
clined more  than  60  percent  since 
1975.  Consumer  price  inflation  last 
month  reached  an  annual  rate  of  924 
percent,  the  highest  since  the  military 
takeover.  Economic  deterioration  has 
stimulated  labor  unrest.  Union  leaders 
have  been  unable  to  control  the  rank 
and  file.  Moreover,  the  church  has 
largely  abandoned  its  mediation 
effort.  In  sum.  this  loss  of  authority 
by  the  military,  the  unions,  and  the 
church  has  raised  fears  among  the 
people  of  Argentina  that  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  instability  may  un- 
dermine thi  next  civilian  government. 

Since  the  military  takeover  in  1976. 
Argentina  has  become  a  symbol  of 
gross  and  cc  .itinuing  violations  of 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties,  in- 
cluding disappearances,  arbitrary  kill- 
ings, and  detentions.  The  systematic 
use  of  torture,  internal  e.xile.  and  ban- 
ishment have  replaced  the  rule  of  law. 
The  military  junta  has  compounded 
its  mismanagement  of  the  economy 
with  a  so-called  law  of  national  pacifi- 
cation, designed  to  protect  the  Armed 
Forces  from  punitive  action  by  a 
democratic  government  following  elec- 
tions. This  September  23  amnesty  law- 
exempts  from  pro.secution  dozens  of 
top  officers  and  hundreds  of  soldiers, 
police,  and  paramilitary  operatives 
who  participated  in  torture,  abduc- 
tions, and  killings  of  thousands  of  Ar- 
gentines during  an  antisubversion 
campaign  between  May  1973  and  June 
1982. 

On  September  27.  special  antiterror- 
ist  powers  were  given  to  the  military 
by  the  government.  The  antiterrorist 
law.  signed  by  President  Bignone.  au- 
thorizes security  forces  to  tap  tele- 
phones, search  houses,  and  make  ar- 
rests without  a  warrant.  In  addition,  it 
permits  the  security  forces  to  detain 
terrorist  suspects  without  charge  for 
up  to  10  days.  The  military  govern- 
ment claims  that  this  law  will  protect 
democracy  by  streamlining  the  judicial 
system,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  travesty  of 
the  rule  of  law. 


The  Argentine  military  regime's  fail- 
ure to  account  for  the  thousands  of 
missing  and  its  betrayal  of  the  fragile 
hope  of  the  families  who  have  lost 
loved  ones  cannot  be  ignored.  Protests 
have  been  raised  throughout  the 
world  by  the  grieving  families,  con- 
cerned governments,  the  international 
press,  and  human  rights  spokesmen. 

While  we  welcome  and  encourage 
the  military  government's  decision  to 
hold  the  elections  as  scheduled  this 
Sunday.  October  30.  there  has  been  no 
significant  progress  in  accounting  for 
the  disappeared  and  killed.  The 
Reagan  administrations  failure  to 
show  adequate  concern  over  these  de- 
velopments reflects  an  apparent  desire 
to  resume  security  assistance  to  Argen- 
tina at  an  early  date.  We  should  not 
and  we  must  not  contemplate  a  resto- 
ration of  a  military  relationship  with 
the  Argentine  Government  until  after 
installation  of  a  civilian,  democratic 
government  and  restoration  of  respect 
for  human  rights.  I  would  remind  the 
administration  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  would  permit 
such  assistance  only  after  the  adminis- 
tration is  able  to  certify  that  the 
human  rights  situation  In  Argentina 
has  significantly  improved.  Including 
the  two  following  requirements: 

Progress  h£us  been  made  in  accounting  for 
the  di.sappeared. 

Political  prisoners  held  without  trial  or 
under  executive  authority  (PEN)  have  been 
released. 

At  this  critical  time  in  the  struggle 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Argentina,  the  United  States  must 
make  clear  to  the  Argentine  people 
that  we  stand  by  them  in  their  com- 
mitment to  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
democratic  government  In  Argentina. 
We  must  avoid  all  steps  that  would 
prolong  the  military  regime  that  has 
betrayed  the  people  of  Argentina,  or 
thereafter,  the  new  civilian  govern- 
ment by  making  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  assert  conduct  over  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  request  that  an  article  by  Juan 
Mendez,  director  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  Americas  Watch,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  24,  1983,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 

Don't  Cehtify  Argentina 
(By  Juan  Mendez) 

Washington.— Le.ss  than  two  weeks  before 
the  Argentine  national  elections,  scheduled 
for  Oct.  30,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
already  insulted  the  notyelelccted  civilian 
government  and  signaled,  once  agam.  Wash- 
ington's contempt  for  human  rights  in  Latin 
America. 

In  September,  the  military  junta  passed  a 
law  of  amnesty  for  all  members  of  the  secu- 
rity forces  who  committed  crimes  in  the  so- 
called  "dirty  war  against  subversion  "  In  the 
mid  1970's.  As  a  result  of  this  measure,  the 
murderers,  torturers,  rapists  and  thieves 
who  operated  then  under  orders  of  the  high 


command  will  enjoy  impunity  even  after  a 
democratic  system  is  installed  in  January. 

Astonishingly,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  refused  to  comment  on  the  law  and 
indeed  has  stated  that  the  President  will 
soon  certify  to  Congress  that  conditions 
have  been  met  for  the  resumption  of  mili- 
tary .sales  and  assistance  to  Argentina. 

The  law  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify 
itself  on  grounds  of  'national  reconcilia- 
tion. "  Yet  it  does  not  provide  for  the  release 
of  a  single  political  prisoner.  Although  a  few 
opponents  of  the  regime  are  pardoned,  the 
law  does  not  apply  to  those  serving  sen- 
tences, those  who  have  been  in  detention 
for  years  without  charges,  those  in  exile  or 
those  living  clandestinely  inside  the  coun- 
try. 

In  contrast,  for  the  security  forces,  it 
covers  "authors,  participants,  instigators, 
accomplices  and  those  who  covered 
up  ..  .  related  common  crimes  and  related 
military  crimes."  In  this,  the  law  expresses 
the  junta's  contempt  for  the  United  States' 
stipulation  that  military  sales  and  credits  to 
Argentina  may  not  be  resumed  until  there  is 
accounting  for  the  fate  of  15.000  to  22.000 
desaparecidos.  or  "disappeared  "  people, 
whose  arrest  by  the  security  forces  was 
never  acknowledged.  The  law  would  make  it 
impossible  for  such  an  accounting  to  take 
place:  It  states  that  "no  one  can  be  interro- 
gated, investigated,  called  to  corroborated 
or  summoned  in  any  way  for  charges  or  sus- 
picions of  having  committed  crimes  or  par- 
ticipated in  the  actions  referred  to  in  this 
law." 

Meanwhile,  some  185  political  prisoners 
have  been  confined  without  trial  for  five,  six 
and  seven  years.  In  spite  of  increasing  popu- 
lar demand,  the  Argentine  military  Govern- 
ment remains  defiantly  silent  about  the  fate 
of  the  disappeared.  A  recent  survey  conduct- 
ed by  social  scientists  in  Buenos  Aires  shows 
that  there  is  no  truth  to  the  claim  made  by 
the  State  Department  in  1982  that  1.450  Ar- 
gentine families  had  been  given  information 
about  the  fate  of  their  disappeared  children. 

The  crimes  covered  by  the  self-amnesty 
law  are  crimes  against  humanity— crimes  de- 
fined in  international  law  and  subject  to  the 
universal  jurisdiction  of  courts  throughout 
the  world.  A  stale  that  pardons  these  of- 
fenses violates  its  duty  to  establish  a  fair 
system  of  justice.  This  is  doubly  appalling 
when  it  is  the  perpetrators  who  forgive 
themselves.  The  United  States'  refusal  to 
comment  under  these  circumstances  will  un- 
derstandably be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights.  Elliott  Abrams,  .says  that 
the  Administration  has  decided  to  certify 
soon  Argentina's  "significant  progress"  on 
human  rights  because  the  civilian  govern- 
ment that  will  take  office  on  Jan.  30  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  abuses  by  the 
military  regime  and  because  the  United 
Slates  should  maintain  a  good  relationship 
with  the  Argentine  armed  forces. 

Certainly,  the  civilian  government  should 
not  be  punished.  Certainly,  too.  it  will  need 
United  Stales  support-but  hardly  the  kind 
of  military  support  it  would  gain  through 
certification.  In  fact,  the  certification  may 
well  undermine  the  civilian  government  by 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  the  new. 
elected  leaders  to  as.sert  control  over  the 
armed  forces.  To  do  so.  they  will  have  to 
consider  the  repeal  of  the  self-amnesty  law 
so  as  to  permit  investigations  of  disappear- 
ances. Certifying  before  the  civilian  leaders 
take  office  and  have  a  chance  to  take  .such 
measures  will  be  seen  by  Argentines  as  an 


effort  to  undermine  the  elected  government 
and  to  discourage  it  from  establishing  safe- 
t'liards  for  human  rights. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  apparently 
bent  on  helping  the  armed  forces  to  beat  a 
safe  retreat  to  their  barracks  so  that  they 
will  be  strong  enough  to  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  government  and.  if  the  new  leaders 
cannot  govern  effectively,  to  stage  another 
coup.  Thus.  Washington  is  supporting  the 
enemies  of  democracy  while  pretending  to 
make  a  gesture  of  good  will  toward  demo 
cratic  Argentina.  Few  in  Argentina  will  be 
fooled.  The  Administration  is  reinforcing  a 
widely  held  belief  that— whatever  Washing- 
ion  says-il  is  no  friend  of  Latin  American 
democracN  • 


CONCLUSION  OF  MOP.MNG 

BUSINESS 

Mr   HAKFR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  bu.siness  has  expired,  has  it 

not? 

The  PKLSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  Senator  is  correct.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


INCREASE  IN   PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business.  The  clerk  will 
report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  308.  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 


AMENDMFNT  NO.  2459 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  now  before  the 
Senate  is  the  Chiles  amendment.  Is 
there  any  further  di-scussion  on  the 
Chiles  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.sclnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  It 
has  reference  to  certain  Cuban  prison- 
ers, which  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  In  the  Finance  Committee.  But  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  leadership,  and,  based  on  the 
statement  made  last  evening  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  a  reading  of 
the  amendmtnt,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  If  we  could  accept  It  on  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me. 


Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Ch.^fee)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLES)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am     pleased     to     join     with    Senator 
Chiles   and   many   of   my   other   col- 
leagues in  offering  this  resolution.  The 
issue  of  those  Cuban  prisoners  being 
held  in  U.S.  prisons  Is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  because  many  of  them 
are  In  custody  at  the  maximum  securi- 
ty Federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 
'  Briefly,  I  would  like  to  recount  for 
you    the    circumstances    surrounding 
these  incarcerated  Cubans.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  4.000  of  the 
125  000     Cubans     who     entered     the 
United  States  during  the  1980  Mariel 
Boatlift  were  criminals  released  from 
prisons  and  psychotics  released  from 
mental  hospitals.  In  the  Atlanta  peni- 
tentiary alone,  there  are  an  estimated 
1.050   oi   these   "hardcore"    criminals. 
According  to  J.  Paul  McGrath.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Division,  these  Cuban  criminals 
have    admitted    committing    in    Cuba 
over  50  murders,  over  20  rapes,  over  30 
arsons,  over  600  roberies  and  thefts, 
and  many  other  crimes.  It  was  report- 
ed in  August  of  this  year  that  released 
Mariel     refugees     have     subsequently 
been  convicted  of  3  murders,   165  as- 
saults.    39    weapons    possessions,     10 
rapes,  and  numerous  other  crimes. 

On  July  7,  1983.  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Marlon  H.  Schoob  ruled  that 
the  Cubans  held  in  the  Atlanta  prison 
are  entitled  to  such  rights  as  free  legal 
representation,  subpena  power  to 
summon  wltnes.ses  and  other  rights 
guaranteed  American  citizens  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Cubans  are  not 
American  citizens.  As  stated  by  Judge 
Schoob.  the  purpose  of  his  ruling  is  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  Cubans.  This 
cannot  be  permitted! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cuban 
criminals  held  in  State  and  Federal 
prison  facilities  in  the  United  States 
would  represent  an  immediate  and  se- 
rious threat  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  if  they  were  released.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate a  return  to  Cuba  of  these  Cuban 
criminals,  the  Communist  government 
of  Fidel  Castro  has  refused  to  accept 
them.  I  believe  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  here  would  provide  the  le- 
verage needed  to  rid  our  country  of 
the  despicable  Cuban  prisoners  being 
held  here. 

We  have  exhausted  our  options  of 
negotiating  with  Castro  on  the  prison- 
er issue.  It  is  not  our  decision  to  link 
return  of  the  Cuban  prisoners  with 
those  Cubans  captured  in  Grenada.  It 
Is  Castro's  decision.  We  have  tried  the 


r-arrot  with  him.  Now,  we  will  try  the 
stick. 

Over  the  last  few  days,  we  have  seen 
unfold  before  us  the  facts  surrounding 
the  situation  In  Grenada.  We  have 
seen  the  bravery  and  competency  of 
the  U.S.  military  demonstrated  there. 
We  have  seen  and  heard  the  accounts 
of  the  U.S.  students  evacuated  from 
the  island.  It  is  not  merely  speculation 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  cohort, 
Cuba,  were  establishing,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  night,  "a  major  military 
bastion  to  export  terror  and  under- 
mine democracy."  It  is  a  fact  and  we 
have  the  evidence  to  prove  it. 

The  evidence  we  have  discovered  on 
Grenada  shows  clearly  to  the  world 
that  Castro's  intent  is  to  spread  terror- 
ism to  this  entire  hemisphere.  The 
Muriel  boatlift  was  part  of  Castro's 
strategy.  It  Is  fortunate  that  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
Castro  what  Is  his— the  Cuban  crimi- 
nals and  disrupters  of  society  that  he 
thrust  on  us  during  the  boatlift.  We 
must  seize  this  opportunity  to  offer  a 
setback  to  this  blatant  threat  to  our 
democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2459)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  24  61 

(Purpose;  To  terminate  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  if  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  promptly  enact  deficit  reduc- 
tion legislation) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  Chiles 
amendment  numbered  2461. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section; 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  under  current  law  the  nation  faces 
massive  Federal  deficits  which  are  estimat- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  be 
approximately  $200,000,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  and  1986. 

(2)  leaving  current  laws  unchanged  would 
add  almost  $1,000,000,000,000,000  to  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  next  five  years. 

(3)  more  than  $100,000,000,000  each  fiscal 
year  of  such  deficits  is  structural  in  nature 
knd  will  remain  even  if  the  economy  ex- 
pands to  the  level  of  full  employment. 

(4)  continuing  such  massive  levels  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  in  the  face  of  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  private  sector  is  likely  to  drive 
up  interest  rates  and  abort  the  economic  re- 
covery, J     ,_   J     . 

(5)  Congress  has  already  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  which  commits  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  limit  the  in- 
creasing national  debt,  and 
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(6)  the  revised  public  debt  celling  con- 
tained in  this  joint  resolution  is  derived 
from  the  spending  and  revenue  plan  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  issued  after— 

(1)  November  21.  1983,  unless  all  designat- 
ed committees  of  the  Congress  have  submit 
ted  by  such  date  legislative  provisions  which 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985.  hnd  1986.  by  the  amount  speci 
fied  in  the  reconciliation  instructions  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.Con.  Res.  91),  and 

(2)  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  December  21.  1983.  or 

(B)  ten  days  following  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  98th  Con 
gress, 

unless  the  legislative  provisions  described  in 
paragraph  1 1 )  have  been  enacted  into  law 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  next 
amendment  is  a  permanent  and  defi- 
nite response  to  the  structural  deficit. 

As  Senators  knov^.  we  had  an  inter- 
esting vote  yesterday  on  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  sizable  vote.  That  is 
a  strong  indication  that  the  Senate  is 
alarmed  by  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars,  and  that  the  Senate  is  alarmed 
that  we  are  carrying  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $200  billion.  Much  of  that 
deficit  has  become  structural,  so  it  is 
going  to  be  there  whether  you  have 
high  employment  or  low  employment. 
We  know  that  has  to  be  a  drag  on  the 
economy.  We  know  that  the  interest 
we  are  paying  on  the  national  debt  is 
sopping  up  savings  from  the  private 
sector. 

We  know  we  have  a  tremendous 
trade  imbalance  in  this  country  and 
how  devastating  that  is  to  our  busi- 
nesses that  are  trying  to  export  their 
goods.  They  are  competing  with  for- 
eign companies,  and  because  of  the 
high  dollar— and  that  high  dollar,  Mr. 
President,  as  you  know,  is  a  result  of 
our  interest  rates.  Our  goods  are  sell- 
ing for  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
goods  of  our  competitor. 

Many  say  that  politics  prevent  us 
from  doing  anything  about  that  until 
after  the  next  election.  Many  of  us  in 
this  body  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
that  will  be  too  late.  If  we  wait  until 
1985  in  order  to  do  anything  about 
these  deficits  we  are  dooming  the 
present  recovery.  It  cannot  last  even 
the  traditional  3  years,  and  after  this 
last  recession  we  need  more  than  a  3- 
year  recovery.  We  need  about  an  8- 
year  recovery.  It  certainly  needs  to  be 
more  than  3  years.  But  we  will  doom 
recovery,  and  we  will  go  into  the  next 
recession  not  with  a  $30  billion  deficit, 
which  used  to  terrorize  us;  we  will  go 
into  that  recession  with  about  a  $200 
billion  deficit  hanging  over  us  and 
facing  the  need  to  stimulate  spending. 
Even  if  we  do  not  stimulate  spending, 


we  will  be  spending  more  than  we  col- 
lect as  another  recession  makes  us  give 
the  food  stamps  and  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  as  we  see  our 
tax  revenues  dwindle  because  people 
will  be  without  jobs. 

Where  in  the  world  will  we  be  in  this 
country  if  we  go  into  a  recession  with 
a  $200  billion  deficit  and  have  another 
crash? 

So  I  think  many  of  us  know  we  have 
to  do  something,  and  this  amendment 
says  we  are  willing  to  do  something 
now.  In  effect,  what  this  amendment 
says  is  that  we  are  willing  in  October 
to  do  what  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  on  in  July.  We 
said  then  as  part  of  our  budget  plan 
that  we  would  reduce  our  deficit  over 
the  next  3  years  by  $86  billion.  We  do 
that  with  a  combination  of  additional 
revenue  and  spending  cuts. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  I  know  they  have  been  talk- 
ing in  that  committee  and  they  have 
been  trying  to  produce  a  reconciliation 
bill.  Monday  night  is  our  deadline,  but 
I  recognize  there  has  been  resistance. 
When  you  get  down  to  fashioning  a 
bill,  we  have  a  lot  of  people  saying. 
Well.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
lead  on  that  tax."  and  I  hear  this  on 
the  Democratic  side  all  the  time.  After 
all,  the  President  ought  to  come  out 
first,  and  Democrats  would  be  very 
dumb"  to  vote  for  an  increase  in 
taxes  and  have  the  President  veto 
that. 

And  then  again  I  hear  from  the 
White  House  they  certainly  cannot  be 
for  any  additional  revenue  because 
Congress  has  not  made  those  spending 
cuts  that  the  White  House  said  they 
had  to  have.  Maybe  you  remember  the 
President,  in  his  last  address  on  the 
economy,  said,  If  Congress  had  just 
done  what  I  told  them  to  do  on  spend 
ing  cuts,  our  deficit  would  be  $30  bil- 
lion .smaller  than  it  is  today." 

Let  us  take  him  at  his  figures.  If  he 
was  right,  then  we  would  have  a  $170 
billion  deficit  rather  than  a  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  So  we  would  not  be  out  of 
the  woods.  We  would  have  to  have  ad- 
ditional revenue  and  everyone,  I  think, 
recognizes  that,  but  everyone  says  do 
not  do  it  now.  Let  us  put  that  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  cut  our  spending 
programs— $240  billion  on  nondefense 
spending— there  are  not  the  votes  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  make  much  more  in  spend- 
ing cuts,  especially  without  something 
on  the  revenue  side. 

So  what  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  putting  one  more  trigger  at 
our  head.  In  fact  we  are  kind  of  put- 
ting the  gun  in  our  mouth,  we  are 
saying  the  debt  ceiling  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  this  Congress  does  what  it 
said   it   was  going   to  do,   reduce   the 


spending  by  $86  billion  according  to 
the  combination  of  methods  specified 
in  the  budget.  We  fought  that  fight 
this  summer.  It  took  weeks.  We  went 
through  a  conference.  It  was  done  at 
midnight  and  it  pas.sed  by  one  vote. 
We  went  up  and  down  the  Hill  on  it, 
but  Congress  made  its  decision.  That 
was  the  choice  we  made. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment  then  we 
give  instructions  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, their  marching  orders,  and  I 
think  they  can  come  out  and  say  to 
the  floor;  Look,  you  told  us  what  to 
do.  You  did  not  give  us  enough  time 
before.  You  told  us  that  we  had  to 
raise  these  revenues,  we  had  to  reduce 
this  spending,  and  here  is  our  plan." 

So  this  amendment  puts  as  much  a 
burden  on  the  President  as  on  Con- 
gress. It  says  that  we  have  3  weeks  to 
report  our  legislation  and  we  have  an- 
other month  to  pass  that  legislation 
and  to  sign  it  into  law.  the  very  thing 
that  Senator  Armstrong  was  talking 
about,  about  all  of  us  being  tired  of 
voting  for  this  debt  ceiling  and  not 
seeing  any  restraint. 

Remember,  that  restraint  of  $86  bil- 
lion does  something.  It  causes  the  defi- 
cit curves  to  start  going  the  other  way. 
It  causes  the  structural  deficit  to  get 
considerably  smaller.  You  can  look  at 
that  curve  and  you  can  see  that  it  re- 
strains spending  each  of  the  years  and 
it  gives  us  some  additional  revenue.  It 
makes  that  deficit  look  better  every 
year. 

It  is  still  over  2  percent  of  GNP.  In 
1986  we  will  have  a  structural  deficit 
of  about  3.2  percent.  That  is  too  high 
as  a  structural  deficit.  But  it  is  a  heck 
of  a  lot  better  than  4.5  percent  or 
higher  than  that  it  is  going  to  be  if  we 
do  not  do  it. 

So  I  just  urge  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  we  should  pass. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  conversing  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Again,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, it  says  in  effect  unless  we  do 
what  the  Budget  Committee  tells  us  to 
do  in  our  committees,  the  debt  ceiling 
is  going  to  expire  as  far  as  any  exten 
sion.  The  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  correct.  If  we  did 
pass  a  budget  resolution  by  one  vote, 
which  says  we  have  to  raise  taxes  $73 
billion  and  only  reduce  spending  $13 
billion  over  3  years,  that  is  not  a  bal- 
anced package. 

Eleven  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  voted  against  that.  There 
is  no  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  6  to  1 
ratio  in  our  committee.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  it  to  raise  taxes  $73  billion 
and  reduce  spending  $13  billion.  Some 
of  that  was  smoke.  So  it  is  not  really  a 
$13  billion  decrease  in  spending. 

In  our  committee  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  billions  of  dollars  in  spending 
and  we  are  only  asked  to  cut  spending 


over  3  vears  by  $17  billion.  It  seems  to 
me  what  we  should  be  doing  instead  of 
cvervone  trying  to  gel  some  advantage 
around  here  is  trying  to  sit  down  and 
hammer  out  a  bigger  package.  Eighty- 
six  billion  dollar.s  is  not  big  enough. 
Eight y-,six  billion  dollars  is  not  going 
to  do  it.  There  are  indications  that 
$120  billion  is  not  big  enough  over  a  3- 
vcar  period  in  deficit  reduction. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
the  amendment.  I  just  do  not  believe 
we  need  the  amendment.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  meet  our  reconciliation  dead- 
line. If  not  fully,  we  will  try  to  comply 
in  part  bv  Monday  at  midnight.  And 
then  between  Monday  at  midnight  and 
the  time  the  reconciliation  is  on  the 
floor,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  other  Senators  and 
the  leadership  can  hammer  out  even  a 
better  package  that  we  could  offer  in 
some  way  as  a  motion  to  recommit  or 
somehow  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee we  have  jurisdiction  over  taxes  and 
we  also  have  jurisdiction  over  a  lot  of 
spending.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  just  feel  that  the  cuts  in  spending 
ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  in- 
creases in  taxes,  and  that  is  how  a  ma- 
jority of  us  voted.  We  do  not  have  any 
doubt  that  is  how  the  people  feel.  We 
have  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  if  you 
.submit  this  question  to  the  American 
people   they   would   say.   by   an   over- 
whelming majority,  that  we  should  cut 
spending  before  we  raise  taxes.  When 
they  tell  us  they  want  us  to  vote  for 
$73  billion  of  taxes  with  less  than  $15 

billion  of  spending  cuts 

Mr.  DOLE.  $73  billion  and  $13  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LONG.  $13  billion  of  spending 
cuts  and  $73  billion  of  tax  increases. 
You  talk  to  any  busines.sman  in  Amer- 
ica and  see  if  he  likes  those  propor- 
tions. Most  businessmen  would  tell 
you  that  they  would  recommend  that 
we  vote  for  $3  in  spending  cuts  for 
every  dollar  in  increased  taxes. 

Biit  at  a  minimum,  they  would  want 
us  to  cut  at  least  $1  in  spending  for 
each  dollar  in  tax  increases.  To  pro- 
pose $6  dollars  in  tax  increases  for 
every  $1  of  spending  cuts  is  not  some- 
thing that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
do  $73  billion  in  taxes  and  $13  billion 
in  spending  cuts,  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  think  in  terms  of  at  least  a 
50-50  split. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  hope  and  I  do 
not  suggest  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  not  agree  to  that  but  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  this  year  than 
blow  a  lot  of  smoke  and  make  a  lot  of 
speeches  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  together  in  a  bipartisan  way  and 
hammer  it  out.  I  think  of  no  way.  we 


are  not  going  to  pass  out  a  bill  which 
weighs  $73  billion  in  taxes  and  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  spending,  spending  that  is  36  to 
1.  We  have  social  security,  medicare, 
unemployment,  welfare,  and  all  these 
spending  programs,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  in  our  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  hope  what  we  might  do  is 
not  adopt  this  amendment  and  let  us 
try  to  work  our  will  the  next  few  days 
in  our  committee.  We  may  surprise 
some  people  in  this  town  and  in  the 
White  House  too,  and  they  need  to 
have  a  little  surprise  in  the  White 
House,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  give 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  were  not  going 
to  use  a  shotgun  but  put  you  in  jail. 
That  is  what  the  Budget  Act  says.  The 
Senate  might  find  you  in  contempt; 
punishment  for  contempt  is  incarcer- 
ation. I  am  just  kidding. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend.  I  do  not 
know  who  has  the  floor  but  if  Senator 
Dole  does  will  you  yield  for  a 
moment? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr    Chiles).  I  second  what  Senator 
Dole  has  said  about  our  getting  to- 
gether if  we  have  a  reconciliation  bill 
to  report  out  by  Monday  night.  1  also 
do  not  need  to  say  this,  because  you 
know  it.  but  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  your  continued  effort  to  use  recon- 
ciliation and  this  budget  process.  You 
know  that  the  package  that  was  put 
together,  which  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  had  S73  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  the  next  3  years 
is  indeed  a  very  fragile  package.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
one   vote.   Is  my   recollection  correct, 
Mr.  Leader? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  was  late  of  an 
evening  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  because  he  was 
terribly  worried  we  were  not  going  to 
do  anything,  switched  and  agreed  to 
that. 

What  that  tells  me  is  that  we  may 
get  some  significant  deficit  reduction, 
but  we  might  not  get  precisely  what 
that  budget  resolution  said.  That  is 
the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  this;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  really  ought  to  con- 
dition a  debt  service  program  of  this 
country  on  language  which  says  that 
unless  we  have  complied  with  the 
exact  deficit  reductions  spelled  out  for 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  the  extension  of 
debt  would  be  invalid.  1  do  not  know  if 
we  are  really  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  we  complied  with  it  or  not. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  a  couple  of 
examples.  What  if  instead  of  passing 
each  of  the  year's  taxes,  we  put  all  the 
tax  increases  at  the  end''  Would  we 
have  complied  or  not?  The  general 
thinking  is  that  we  would  have.  That 
is  what  the  history  of  the  debate  said. 


11  we  put  S73  billion  of  tax  on  in  1986. 
we  have  complied.  The  problem  is 
those  who  are  ready  to  issue  debt  serv- 
ice commitments  have  to  know  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  the  obhga- 
tions  are  valid. 

Likewise  I  wonder  whether  a  contin- 
gent tax  would  be  in  compliance  with 
the  budget  resolution.  I  think  it  may 
be.  But  what  if  lawyers  would  contest 
that?  Then  are  the  debt -servicing  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government 
valid  or  invalid  because  we  had  sub- 
stantive law  saying  we  had  to  comply 
with  the  budget  resolution.  There  will 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  we  did  or 

not. 

I  am  sympathetic,  and  I  compliment 
the  Senator.  1  think  we  should  do  ev- 
erything we  can  do  to  get  out  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  next  week,  and  to  get  it 
on  the  Senate  floor.  But  1  seriously 
question  whether  there  is  a  way  to 
condition  the  debt  ceiling  increase  on 
passage  of  a  reconciliation  bill  which 
provides  the  kind  of  certainty  required 
for  the  issuance  of  debt  obligations. 

I  will  support  your  proposal  if  you 
will  change  it.  and  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  submit  it.  making  sure  it 
comes  to  the  floor,  with  some  kind  of 
pressure  for  its  passage.  But  I  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  condition  the  debt 
ceiling  increase  on  passing  a  law  when 
that  law  is  going  to  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways  as  to  compliance  or  not. 

My  last  point  is  I  think  you  have  the 
President  holding  this  whole  thing 
hostage  with  a  veto.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  intend  that  if  he  vetoes 
such  a  bill,  there  would  be  no  debt 
service.  Maybe  you  do.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  bad  law. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor to  see  if  we  can  make  some  lan- 
guage changes  to  support  him,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  the  pressure  he  is 
putting  on  to  try  to  get  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  reduce  the  deficits  signifi- 
cantlv.  That  is  what  I  see  happening. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  say  the  propos- 
als that  Senator  Long  and  others  have 
yesterday  exposed  to  the  public  de- 
serve our  consideration.  I  hope  during 
the  day  you  will  join  me  in  looking  at 
them  in  every  positive  way  we  can.  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  ideas,  and  I  dis- 
agree with  others,  but  I  would  want  to 
work  seriously  with  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  on  that 
particular  point  I  think  they  do  de- 
serve consideration.  I  intend  to  give 
them  consideration.  And  I  will  have  to 
sav  because  I  do  not  know  I  have  all 
the  details  of  the  proposal.  I  have 
some  concerns,  because  you  are  bound 
to  have  some  concerns  about  anything. 
When  vou  say  we  are  going  to  give 
some  kind  of  powers  or  require  the  re- 
straining and  stiffening  by  2.5  on  the 
domestic  program,  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  require 
anv    kind    of    restraint    on    defense 
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spending,  that  is  something  that  con- 
cerns me. 

To  say  we  are  going  to  give  all  of 
that  power  to  the  President  to  deter- 
mine where  he  is  going  to  get  that  2.5 
percent  as  opposed  to  saying  we  are 
going  to  instruct  our  committees,  they 
have  to  make  that  kind  of  spending 
cuts.  That  is  one  of  the  other  things  I 
want  to  look  at. 

Still  I  think  it  is  a  positive  sign  that 
the  people  are  concerned  and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is.  and  other 
Members  are,  so  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate, it  is  something  we  should  look  at. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  change  this  in  a  way  to  sat- 
isfy him  because  I  really  mean  it  to  be 
a  kind  of  lever. 

We  heard  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  about  his  problems  with 
the  committee  and  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  who  be- 
lieves we  have  an  unbalanced  plan  to 
cut  taxes  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  than 
spending,  that  we  cut  some  spending 
in  the  regular  Budget  Act.  We  cut  a 
lot  of  spending  and  were  able  to 
change  some  of  it.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  voted  with  me  to  say 
we  ought  not  to  give  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  That  is  $30  billion  a  year: 
over  3  years,  $90  billion.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  out  resolution  of  $73  billion 
so  he  and  I  were  willing  to  say  let  us 
not  give  away  $90  billion  of  revenue. 
We  thought  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  at  the  time.  So  I  think  that 
shows  we  were  doing  that  because  we 
thought  we  were  making  other  re- 
straints. I  think  to  say  this  is  unbal- 
anced by  $73  billion  and  $13  billion 
does  not  take  into  account  what  the 
committee  has  done  this  year  and  pre- 
vious years  in  turning  numbers 
around. 

The  outlays  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  if 
we  pass  the  budget  resolution  and  the 
reconciliation,  would  go  down  1.5  per- 
cent. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, outlays  would  go  down  1.5  per- 
cent by  1986:  revenues  would  go  up  1.4 
percent  by  1986  if  we  pass  the  plan. 

So  if  you  talk  about  balance,  there  is 
balance.  We  are  reducing  the  outlays 
L5  percent  and  the  revenues  only  go 
up  L4  percent.  So  there  is  the  balance 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  concerned  about. 

Let  me  clear  on  this  point.  The  July 
budget  was  properly  balanced  between 
revenues  and  spending  restraint.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  recently  out- 
lined Dole  plan  would  cut  spending  by 
2  percent  of  GNP.  but  raise  revenues 
only  1.2  percent.  So  there  is  an  imbal- 
ance in  the  Dole  proposal. 

When  you  look  at  the  existing  facts 
of  the  Federal  budget,  you  see  that  en- 
titlements decline  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP.  reflecting  this  year's  action  to 
cut  COLAs'  in  half  with  a  6-month 
delay.        Nondefense        discretionary 


spending  also  declines  but  both  de- 
fense spending  and  medicare  increase. 

So  if  the  issue  is  balance,  then  we 
must  have  it  between  revenues  and 
spending.  And  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing, all  parts  of  the  budget  must 
accept  a  share  of  restraint.  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  in  1980  de- 
fense was  only  5.3  percent  of  GNP.  We 
have  now  brought  it  up  to  6.5  percent, 
and  by  1986  it  would  be  7  percent  of 
GNP. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  tables  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -BALANCED  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  UNDER  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

IConiliownts  ol  ttw  iMftx  n  t  inicoiI  oI  giou  lUlNiui  pioilucil 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  take  a  moment.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  get  involved 
in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  his 
views. 

Let  me  address  a  few  comments  to 
my  friend  from  Florida.  First,  with 
reference  to  the  deficit  reduction 
package  that  was  made  public  yester- 
day, including  the  grant  of  some  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  a  temporary 
nature  to  the  President:  I  am  100  per- 
cent in  accord  with  reference  to  de- 
fense being  treated,  for  purposes  of  re- 
vision, similar  to  the  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  told  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  that,  and  I  believe  in 
his  remarks  yesterday  he  indicated 
that  that  was  being  looked  at. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  In  fact.  I  think  he 
said  we  are  going  to  do  it.  I  would  cor- 
rect my  remark.  He  said  I  can  say 
that,  that  that  is  what  he  intends.  I 
support  that. 

Second,  let  me  say  to  my  friend  that 
the  budget  resolution  is  indirectly 
criticized  because  it  contains  $73  bil- 
lion in  revenue  increases  and  $13  bil- 


lion in  spending  cuts.  I  think  we  ought 
to  finish  that  package.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  Dole  approach  will  take 
credit  for  the  2'.;-percent  reduction  in 
domestic  programs,  there  is  $25  billion 
in  additional  savings  in  this  resolution 
on  the  expenditure  side,  assuming  that 
those  savings  are  going  to  be  made  by 
the  appropriate  committees.  So  you 
have  to  adjust  that  mix. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  think 
that  the  package  was  as  out  of  balance 
as  is  being  said  here,  nor  do  I  want 
anyone  to  think  that  I  think  it  is 
great,  perfect,  wonderful.  It  is  short  of 
those  things.  We  ought  lo  have  more 
expenditure  savings  than  we  did  gel  in 
this,  and  I  will  help  on  this  score. 

My  last  point  to  Senator  Chiles  is 
this:  I  think  if  you  want  support  for 
this  resolution  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico— and,  obviously,  you  do 
not  have  to  have  that— I  would  sug- 
gest, instead  of  revising  the  budget 
resolution  here,  what  you  ought  to  do 
is  go  ahead  and  produce  the  substan- 
tive law  changes  that  you  envision  and 
offer  them  as  an  amendment  to  this 
debt  limit  increase.  In  other  words, 
gather  enough  support  for  the  $73  bil- 
lion tax  package  and  deficit  reduc- 
tions. Otherwise,  we  are  conditioning  a 
debt  limit  increase  upon  a  thing  we 
really  cannot  measure  and  we  are  not 
going  to  know  when  we  have  met  that 
condition. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  .say  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico  that 
everybody  has  his  idea  of  what  he 
would  tax.  But  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  be  subject  to  an- 
other charge  from  our  distinguished 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  we  worried  about  before  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  'Those  guys  on 
the  Budget  Committee  are  now  taking 
our  job  and  they  are  telling  us  what 
we  have  got  to  do.  That  is  not  the 
Budget  Act.  That  is  not  supposed  to  be 
their  job." 

I  heard  that  argument  made  on  the 
floor  before  when  1  first  tried  to  get 
the  Budget  Committee  into  action, 
that  those  guys  have  gone  in  there 
telling  us  what  to  do.  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  been  con- 
cerned about  this  enormous  deficit 
that  has  been  developing.  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Dole,  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  he  recalls  that  no  sooner  had  the 
big  lax  cut  gone  into  effect  than  it 
became  apparent  that  the  psychology 
of  supply-side  economics  was  not  going 
the  way  it  was  intended,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  working  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Instead  of  making  invest- 
ments, businessmen  were  backing 
away  from  investments.  It  became  a 
cause  for  concern  that  business  was 
fearful    of    these    huge    deficits    that 
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in  that  enor- 


they    Ult   were  implicit 
mous  tax  cut 

The  Senator  (rom  Loui.-^iana  a-sked 
th«'  .Senator  from  Kan.sa-s  to  meet  with 
him  and  \\c  sugge.sted  that  both  thr 
srrond  and  third  stage  of  the  lax  cul 
.should  be  deferred.  So  out  of  the  25 
ptrrent  across-the-board  3-ycar  tax 
cul.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  rec- 
ommended that  you  only  have  the 
first  5  percent  of  it  now,  and  defer  the 
re.st  of  it  until  you  could  afford  il  and 
tell  the  public.  "Yes.  donl  worry,  in 
due  course  vou  are  going  to  get  the 
re.st  of  the  tax  cut,  but  only  a.s  the 
counlrv  can  afford  it.' 

I  know  that  this  had  some  appeal  lo 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  because  he 
discussed  il  with  others.  Later  on. 
clearly  we  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  down 
at  the  White  House.  In  fact,  we  found 
probably  the  majority  of  the  people 
down  there  tended  to  agree  with  us. 
But  the  one  man  that  counted  most 
did  not  agree  w  ith  us. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansa.s  look 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  explain 
this  proposal  to  the  President.  Let  me 
sav  to  the  Senator  how  far  I  got  to  the 
President  in  explaining  my  view, 
which  I  think  was  pretty  well  the  Sen^ 
alors  view,  about  the  second  and  third 
stages  of  the  lax  cul.  I  did  not  get  him 
to  budge  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  did 
not  budge  him  at  all.  As  far  as  I  could 
tell  after  I  got  through  .saying  my 
piece  he  was  precisely  where  he  was  to 
begin  with.  So  we  had  made  no  head- 
way at  all. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  welcome 
you  to  go  right  on  and  offer  your  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment.  I  will  never 
claim  any  jurisdictional  problem  about 
you  offering  your  amendment.  Go 
right  ahead. 

But  the  reason  I  have  not  offered 
the  same  amendments  you  might  feel 
impelled  to  offer  lo  rai.se  taxes  is  that 
to  me  it  is  just  a  waste  of  time  to 
charge  against  the  ram  forces  and  try 
to  vote  a  big  lax  increase  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  veto. 

It  is  tough  enough  to  vote  a  tax  in- 
crease that  the  President  will  sign. 
Can  anyone  ever  remember  putting  a 
tax  increase  on  when  he  would  not 
sign  it?  Did  we  ever  raise  a  tax  over 
the  President  s  veto^  I  have  been  here 
for  35  years  and  cannot  recall  it  hap- 
pening, nor  have  I  every  heard  of  it 
happening  before  I  got  here. 

Can  anybody  tell  me  that  we  can  get 
a  tax  increase  when  the  President 
says  -If  vou  dare  put  that  on  my  desk. 
I  will  veto  it  and  go  on  television  to 
a.sk  tht  American  people  to  call  upon 
Con^'r^•.ss  to  uphold  my  veto"? 

Thus  Senator  feels  pretty  frustrated 
about  trying  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 
In  mv  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  done  the  best  job  he  can 
to  try  to  move  a  bill  to  both  raise  taxes 
and  cul  spending.  Kno\^ing  what  he  is 
up  apainst,  he  is  not  going  to  succeed 
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So  in  the  end,  he  is  confronted  with 

the  problem  of  trying  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  a  bill  that  both  raises 
taxes  and  reduces  spending. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate 
is  going  to  do  to  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  we  do  not  meet 
the    reconciliation    instructions.    The 
point  was  made  that  they  can  put  us 
in  jail.  So  you  put  us  in  jail  because  we 
do  not  recommend  something  that  we 
know  is  an  absolute  charge  of  the  light 
brigade,      cannot      possibly      succeed, 
something  that  would  just  leave  a  lot 
of  dead  .soldiers  around  to  litter  up  the 
landscape.  You  can  tell  us  to  do  it  if 
you  want  to,  but  m  the  last  analysis, 
the    Senate    ought    to    recognize    you 
cannot    put    Senators    in    prison    for 
doing  what  their  conscience  tells  them 
is  right  and  doing  what  they  think  is 
best  for  their  country,  for  doing  what 
they   think,   all   things   considered,   is 
what  the  people  would  expect  of  us. 

I  think  that  you  are  left  with  the  al- 
ternative of  acting  on  this  bill  we  have 
right  here.  This  bill  is  headed  for  the 
White  House.  If  il  does  not  become 
law.  then  something  is  going  to 
happen  that  is  not  going  to  be  pleas- 
ant   for  the  President   and   everybody 

else. 

Here  is  a  bill  you  can  put  your 
amendments  on,  and  if  il  goes  down 
there  to  the  While  House  the  Presi- 
dent will  either  sign  it  or  he  will  have 
to  face  the  consequences,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us.  There  will  be  some  real 
feathers  flying  in  the  event  this  bill 
does  not  become  law. 

Now  under  those  circumstances,  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  an  idea 
of  how  we  can  raise  taxes  that  might 
become  law.  I  would  say.  come  up  with 
your  amendment.  Senator.  I  will  vole 
for  something.  I  can  think  of  some 
things  1  would  vote  for  if  you  will 
offer  them.  I  would  just  as  soon  not  be 
the  .sponsor.  [Laughter.]  I  would 
rather  il  be  the  Chiles  amendment 
and  not  the  Long  amendment,  but  I 
will  cooperate  with  you. 

Do  not  worry  about  jurisdiction.  1 
will  defend  you.  Senator,  if  anybody 
says  vou  are  usurping  the  jurisdiction 
of'  the  Finance  Committee  by  doing 
something  vou  think  you  ought  to  do. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
are  readv  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  want  a  voice  vote? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffirunt  second':'  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
IS  to  be  commended  for  this  proposal 
which  clearlv  poses  the  fundamental 
economic  issue  before  the  country 
today.    We    are    being    asked    by    the 


President  to  raise  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling  by  another  $225.6  billion.  At 
the  same  time  he  continues  to  refuse 
to  work  with  Congress  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  budget  and  reduce  the  $200 
billion  deficits  that  have  resulted  from 
his  policies. 

In  the  year  that  President  Reagan 
took  office,  promising  a  balanced 
budget  bv  fiscal  1983.  the  Federal  defi- 
cit was  $57.9  billion:  the  public  debt 
was  just  over  SI  trillion.  The  deficit 
for  fiscal  1983  was  $195.7  billion.  Pro- 
jections for  the  next  years  are  for  $200 
billion  deficits,  even  with  economic  re- 
covery. By  the  end  of  his  term,  more- 
over, the  President  will  have  presided 
over  an  administration  that  has 
almost  doubled  the  size  of  the  Federal 
debt  to  an  astounding  S2  trillion. 

The  amendment  before  us  makes  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  conditional 
on  implementation  of  the  budget  plan 
agreed  to  last  spring.  This  budget 
would  reverse  the  upward  sprial  in 
Federal  credit  demands  by  cutting 
SllO  billion  from  the  deficit  over  the 
next  3  years.  This  would  help  to 
remove  a  major  source  of  uncertainty 
and  pressure  on  the  financial  markets 
and  create  economic  conditions  for 
continuing  recovery. 

Our  amendments  puts  the  issue 
squarely  before  the  Congress:  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  acquiesce  in  a 
policv  that  results  in  soaring  increases 
in  the  public  debt?  Or  are  we  going  to 
have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  our 
commitments  and  restore  a  responsi- 
ble fiscal  policy?  The  amendment  puts 
the  issue  simply:  the  Congress  will 
only  approve  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  requested  if  we  gel  action  on  the 
budget    the    Congress    agreed    lo   last 

spring. 

The  dangers  of  our  present  course  oi 
action  are  apparent  to  everyone:  $200 
billion  deficits  cannot  be  sustained  in- 
definitelv.  There  will  be  an  inevitable 
dav  of  reckoning.  If  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  recover,  as  I  devoutly  hope  it 
will  the  cushion  provided  b%  slack,  re- 
sources will  disappear  al  some  point. 
Businesses  seeking  funds  for  expan- 
sion will  find  their  needs  preempted 
by  a  $2.2  trillion  national  debt.  There 
simplv  will  not  be  room  in  the  capital 
markets  for  both  private  growth  and 
Government  debt  service. 

No  one  disputes  that  this  is  the  most 
likelv  sequence  of  events  under  cur- 
renrpolicv.  Indeed  the  failure  to  gain 
control  of  the  budget  is  already  being 
fell  Real  interest  rates  are  exception- 
ally high-  Interest  sensitive  sectors  are 
again  receding.  Housing  starts  fell  last 
month  by  13.4  percent.  The  pace  of 
economic  expasion  in  general  ha^s 
slowed  The  rate  of  real  GNP  growth 
fell  from  9.7  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  to  7.9  percent  in  the  third. 
The  leading  indicators  dropped  slight- 
ly in  August  after  11  straight  monthly- 
gains     Unemployment    has    improved 
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only  modestly  in  the  last  10  months. 
The  rate  has  fallen  less  than  2  percent 
since  last  December's  postwar  record 
of  10.8  percent.  Twelve  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  without  jobs. 

Times  are  still  hard  for  a  lot  of 
people,  Mr.  President.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  pat  any  longer  and  hope 
for  the  best.  To  do  so  is  to  put  political 
and  partisan  advantage  ahead  o<^  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  country.  A 
week  ago  today,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Domenici,  made  a  courageous 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  budget  plan  we  hammered 
out  last  spring.  His  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation we  face  is.  I  believe,  right  on 
the  mark  and  bears  repeating: 

Large  deficits  continuing  over  the  next 
several  years  mean  either  a  rekindling  of  in- 
flation, which  we  have  labored  so  mightily 
to  stamp  out.  or  a  return  to  the  high  inter- 
est rate,  high  unemployment  catastrophes 
of  the  recent  past.  The  only  question  re- 
maining in  my  mind  is  when  we  will  pay  the 
piper. 

Some  of  the  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  seem  to  have  the  notion  that  the 
deficit  dilemma  may  be  avoided  until  after 
the  election  next  November.  I  am  not  com- 
forted by  the  thought.  Indeed,  it  worries  me 
greatly.  We  cannot  wait  that  long  to  put 
into  place  credible  policies  that  will  insure 
that  as  the  economy  recovers,  deficits  will 
move  steadily  lower. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  agrees  with  Chairman  Do- 
menici. one  must  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  had  adequate  debate  and  I  think 
it  is  fully  understood.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  negotiating 
and  visiting  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. They  have  a  difficult  job,  too.  We 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  Finance  Committee,  for  rea- 
sons we  do  not  understand,  will  dictate 
what  happens.  We  happen  to  have  ju- 
risdiction. We  do  not  put  together 
these  little  resolutions.  We  have  to 
come  up  with  the  real  article.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  get  votes  for  a  resolu- 
tion let  alone  the  real  article.  That  is 
why  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  us  and 
help  us  put  together  a  package  that 
maybe  we  will  not  all  be  proud  of  but 
will  vote  for,  or  at  least  a  good  majori- 
ty. So  even  though  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  that  is  not  any  criti- 
cism of  the  offer  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "yea"'  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  would  vote  ■nay". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  53,  as  follows; 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  320  Leg.) 


YEAS— 31 

Bidi'ii 

Hedin 

Moynihan 

BinKaman 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Burdlclt 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

C'iiilps 

Jolinston 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Laulenberg 

Sa.sser 

F.ai!lflon 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Levin 

Welcker 

Ford 

Mathia-s 

Han 

Metzenbaiim 
NAYS-53 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Grasslev 

Parkwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

BauciLs 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Bpnt.srn 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Borcn 

Helms 

Randolpli 

Bo.srtiwitz 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Specter 

Chalee 

Laxall 

Stafford 

Colit-n 

Long 

Stennii 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dan  tori  h 

Mat.sunaea 

Symm.s 

Dole 

Mallingly 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClurr 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Warner 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  2461)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HART  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  be  recognized  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  but  I  wanted  to 
sort  of  get  a  midday  reading  on  where 
we  are,  because  I  know  many  Members 
have  plans.  I  have  announced  already 
that  if  we  do  not  finish  debt  limit,  we 
will  be  in  tomorrow.  That  is  still  the 
announcement,  and  we  will.  But  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  some  idea  of 
what  the  prospects  are  for  finishing 
today  or  how  many  amendments  are 
left,  and  then  I  would  like  to  make  a 
further  announcement. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  side  could  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  how  many  amendments  of 
which  we  are  aware? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  number  of 
potential  amendments.  I  think  it  is 
sort  of  like  a  turkey  shoot. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  not  figured 
out  who  the  turkey  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  am  the  turkey, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  share  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  know  of  three,  and 
hopefully  they  can  be  dissuaded. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  inquire  of  the  manager  on 
the  minority  side— I  do  not  see  the  mi- 
nority leader  presently  on  the  floor. 
Yes.  I  do.  The  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor.  Could  I  inquire  of  him  or.  if 
he  wishes,  of  the  minority  manager 
how  many  amendments  we  know  of  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  amendments  we  have. 

Would  those  who  plan  to  offer 
amendments  raise  their  hand. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  two. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  three. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  one  or  two. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Byrd  might  offer 
one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  one  or  two.  I  may 
or  may  not  offer  either. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
count  then,  that  looks  like  about  seven 
on  that  side  and  three  on  this  side. 
That  is  10.  I  would  guess  it  is  highly 
unlikely  we  will  finish  this  bill  today. 
Therefore.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  the 
present  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  to- 
morrow. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  9;30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  the  Senator 
has  asked  for  unanimous  consent,  I 
can  understand  that  that  is  what  he  is 
planning  to  do.  If  we  are  in  that  situa- 
tion this  evening,  it  is  all  right  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  just 
as  one  who  entertains  the  hope  that 
we  might  finish  today,  I  would  like  to 
urge  the  Senator  to  hold  that  up  until 
we  sec  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
through  this  evening. 


Mr  BAKER  All  n^^ht,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ki  me  make  a  deal,  I  will  vitiate 
It  if  we  can  get  through,  because  I  join 
the  Senator  in  hoping  that  we  can 
finish  tonight. 

Mr   LONG.  All  right. 

Mr.     BYRD.     Mr.     President,     if     I 

may „     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minoritv  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  not  share  the 
hope  that  we  get  through  today,  in  a 
realistic  sense  is  what  I  am  saying,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  more  amend- 
ments than  appear  from  these  empty 

desks.  ,    ^      , 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  It  pains  me  to  say 
it,  but  I  do  not  see  much  prospect  of 
finishing  today. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  for  Monday  that  we  will 
vote  on  certain  amendments  and  that 
will  be  all,  maybe  we  might  be  able  to 
avoid  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows  how  much  I  respect  him. 
but  we  will  not  get  that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Chamber  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the 
convening  time  tomorrow.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  a  moment,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  a  point  to  me  yesterday 
that  I  think  should  be  spread  on  the 
Record,  and  1  want  to  do  it  in  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  him. 

He  said  yesterday,  in  a  colloquy  we 
had,  that  I  pointed  my  finger  at  him 
as  I  spoke,  and  I  suppose  I  did.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  know  that 
no  disrespect  was  intended  nor  further 
emphasis,  except  that  it  came  natural- 
ly to  me;  that  no  insult  was  intended.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  have  a  high 
regard  and  respect  for  him  and  that 
that  gesture,  if  he  took  offense,  was 
not  meant  to  be  offensive;  that  it  was 
done  merely  for  emphasis  and  to  iden- 
tify the  person  to  whom  I  was  talking. 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    appreciate 

that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAUM)  that  Mr. 
Baker  often  points  his  finger  at  me. 

[Laughter.!  ..  ,x,  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  may  I  add  that 
the  feeling  is  often  mutual.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  order  for  a  minute,  we  are  ready 
to  go  to  another  amendment  which 
has  no  real  attachment  to  this  bill. 
except,  as  I  said,  it  is  sort  of  a  turkey 
shoot.  Everybody  has  his  own  turkey 
and  is  going  to  put  it  in  this  bill,  if  he 


can.  I  guess  we  can  play  this  game  for 
3  or  4  days. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  15-day  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  ceiling  and  pass  it 
and  lav  this  bill  aside  until  some  time 
arounci  the  15lh  of  January,  but  I 
have  not  yet  convinced  the  right 
people  that  that  is  the  course  to 
follow. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  stand  here 
and  debate  the  Cuban  prisoners  and 
the  War  Powers  Act.  If  we  can  spend 
this  time  in  our  committee,  trying  to 
work  out  a  budget  reduction  package, 
instead  of  on  the  floor,  with  these 
amendments,  which  have  no  possible 
relevance  to  the  debt  ceiling,  we  might 
be  able  to  bring  together  enough 
Democrats  and  Republicans  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit  over  the  next  3 
vears.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    beg    the    Senator's 
pardon  for  interrupting. 

Is  this  not  sort  of  a  case  of  history 
repeating  itself,  when  we  used  to  have 
the  majoritv  here,  and  Senator  Long 
had  to  put  through  a  debt  limit  bill? 
Did  we  not  see  some  handgrenades 
coming  from  the  other  side?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
I  sav  that  in  good  humor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  is  not  precedent  for  this. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  the  last 
word.  ,     ^        , 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  think  somebody  else 
will  have  the  last  word. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  now  to  the 
War  Powers  Act,  on  which  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  are  expert  at  it.  Then  we  will  go  on 
to  the  farm  bill  and  whatever  they 
want  to  bring  up. 
Mr  LONG.  And  the  freeze  proposal. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  We  have  been 
frozen  in  the  Finance  Committee  for 
the  last  6  months,  so  we  understand 
the  freeze,  [Laughter.] 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2462 

(Purpose-  To  amend  the  Debt  Ceiling  Bill  to 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  with  respect 
10  American  military  involvement  in  Gre- 
nada ' 

Mr.  H.\RT  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendnunt  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Baucus,  and 
Mr.  Sasser.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2462 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bil 
the  following  new  section: 
Section  1.  the  Congress  finds  that: 
Starting  on  October  25.  1983.  the  United 
Stales  Armed  Forces  were  introduced  in 
Grenada  into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities 
were  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
as  provided  for  in  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution; 

Section  2.  within  sixty  calendar  days  after 
a  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  Section 
Kb),  the  President  shall  terminate  any  use 
of  tJnited  States  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada 
unless  the  Congress  has  (D  declared  war  or 
has  enacted  a  specific  authorization  for 
such  use  of  United  Stales  Armed  Forces  or 
(2)  has  extended  by  law  the  sixty -day 
period. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  in  recent  times,  there 
has  seldom  been  a  week  as  traumatic 
as  that  which  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced, the  week  just  ending— we  hope 
it  is  ending. 

So  far  as  we  know,  at  the  present 
time  there  are  Americans  still  engaged 
in  hostilities,  in  combat,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, on  the  island  of  Grenada.  We 
have  suffered  casualties  there.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  more. 

We  have  certainly  seen  the  devasta- 
tion of  upward  of  250  young  American 
lives  in  Lebanon,  in  one  of  the  most 
tragic  occurrences  this  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  10  years. 

The  amendment  I  have  submitted  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  an  amend- 
ment which  should  not  be  necessary. 

The  amendment  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  as  stating  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  War 
Powers  Act;  that  the  insertion  of 
troops  into  an  area  of  hostilities  in 
Grenada  falls  within  the  definition 
under  which  the  act  becomes  opera- 
tive; and,  finally,  as  that  act  provides, 
requires  that  all  American  military 
personnel  be  withdrawn  from  that 
area  of  hostilities  within  the  period  of 
60  davs  that  began  upon  their  inser- 
tion of  the  notification  that  was  filed 
by  the  President  with  Congress  that 
that  engagement  had  begun,  unless 
Congress  acts  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  for  American  involvement. 

One  can  ask-one  might  well  ask- 
whv  an  amendment  of  this  sort  is  nec- 
essary if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  law  called 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
necessary  because  there  is  continuing 
question  raised  by  the  administra- 
tion-the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officials-as  to 
whether,  one,  they  believe  the  act  to 
be  constitutional  and,  two.  even  if  it  is, 
whether  they  intend  to  comply  with  it 
fully. 
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Had  the  President  notified  Congress 
when  our  marines  in  Lebanon  began  to 
be  engaged  in  hostilities— and  I  do  not 
think  any  right-minded  person  would 
disagree  that  that  is  what  they  are  en- 
gaged in  and  have  been  for  some 
weeks— and  had  the  President  conced- 
ed that,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  the 
law  of  the  land  required  him  to  with- 
draw those  forces  unless  he  could  spell 
out  good  reason,  convincing  reason,  to 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress,  why  the 
marines  ought  to  stay  in  Lebanon- 
had  that  course  of  action  been  fol- 
lowed. I  suspect  that  this  amendment 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  as  recently  as  yester- 
day, in  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dam,  stated  that  the  administration 
does  not  know— and  even  if  it  does 
know,  will  not  state— how  long  it  in- 
tends to  keep  American  military  forces 
in  Grenada,  and  continued  to  ques- 
tion, on  the  part  of  this  high  ranking 
official  and  spokesperson  for  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  administration 
may  or  may  not  be  bound  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  thi.s  that  I  believe, 
and  I  think  a  number  of  Senators  be- 
lieve—it is  hoped  that  a  majority  will 
believe— that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  reassert  what  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of 
the  United  States  and  to  call  the  ad- 
ministration to  account  under  the 
terms  of  that  law. 

The  loss  of  human  life  under  any 
circumstance  is  a  tragedy,  and  the  loss 
of  a  large  number  of  young  American 
lives  is  perhaps  even  a  greater  tragedy. 
But  underlying  the  tragedy  of  this  loss 
of  life  is  a  fundamental  issue,  a  consti- 
tutional issue.  It  was  an  issue  raised 
profoundly  during  the  administration 
of  President  Nixon,  and  that  is  wheth- 
er the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  that 
President  likes  the  law,  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  believes  the  law  to  be 
constitutional  or  not. 

I  think  it  was  resolved  fairly  soundly 
with  the  resignation  from  office  of 
F>resident  Nixon  that  the  President 
indeed  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  that 
I*resident  likes  them,  and  whether  or 
not  that  President  even  believes  them 
to  be  constitutional.  The  President 
must  obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  President  is  free  at  any  time  to 
submit  changes  to  the  law. 

But  if  President  Reagan  does  not  be- 
lieve the  War  Powers  Act  is  constitu- 
tional, I  suppose  there  are  ways  in 
which  that  can  be  tested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Perhaps  we  should. 

But  if  the  President  does  not  like 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  his  war- 
making  powers  or  upon  his  foreign 
policy  authority  by  this  law.  he  should 
ask  Congress  to  change  it  or  repeal  it. 


To  my  knowledge  that  has  not  been 
done. 

Therefore,  whatever  question  may 
arise  or  may  linger  about  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  many  people  feel  that  is 
at  best  a  minor  question,  the  President 
is  bound  by  the  law. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in- 
tends by  this  amendment  is  for  the 
Senate  simply  to  make  that  fact  ap- 
parent to  the  President. 

We,  the  U.S.  Senate,  find  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  still  the  law  of  the 
land  and  is  still  in  full  force  and  effect. 
It  still  binds  all  citizens  of  our  country 
up  to  and  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  we  expect  the 
President,  absent  a  change  or  repeal  in 
that  law.  to  obey  it. 

That  law  requires  simply  two  things: 
When  Americans  are  introduced  into 
an  area  of  hostility,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  thoughtful  person  would  question 
that  they  are  in  an  area  of  hostility  in 
Grenada  and  indeed  in  Lebanon,  that 
the  President  shall  report  that  fact 
forthwith  within  48  hours  to  Congress, 
and  the  procedure  for  doing  that  is  set 
out  in  pretty  great  detail  in  section 
4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Further,  once  having  reported  ac- 
cording to  section  5(b)  of  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Within  60  calendar  day.s  after  report  is 
submitted  or  is  required  to  be  submiiled 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)(li.  whichever  is 
earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate  any 
use  of  United  Stales  Armed  Forces  with  re- 
spect to  such  report  to  which  such  report 
was  submitted  (or  required  to  be  submitted), 
unless  Congress  ( 1 )  ha.s  declared  war  or  has 
enacted  a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces.  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  60-day  period,  or  (3)  is 
physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

That  is  pretty  straightforward,  Mr. 
President.  The  President  may  not  like 
it.  Indeed,  he  may  even  believe  it  not 
to  be  constitutional.  But  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  it  is  unconstitutional 
it  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  is  bound  by  it. 

He  has  an  option.  He  can  come  to 
seek  repeal  of  thai  law.  He  has  not 
done  so.  I  suspect  we  all  know  the 
reason  why. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate 
in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate  to  find 
ourselves  once  again  in  a  situation 
where  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  or 
anywhere  else.  Congress  finds  it  neces- 
.sary  to  require  the  President  to 
comply  with  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

One  hopes  that  the  President  will 
withdraw  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Grenada  within  60  days.  We  have  been 
given  no  assurance  that  will  happen. 

Indeed,  in  the  letter  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  dated  October  25,  1983,  in 
the  operative  last  paragraph  of  that 
letter  the  President  says  as  follows; 


...  it  is  not  possible  at  this  lime  to  pre- 
dict the  duration  of  the  temporary  presence 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada, 

And  further: 

Our  forces  will  remain  only  so  long  as 
their  presence  Is  required. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  what  the 
War  Powers  Act  says.  The  War  Powers 
Act  says  those  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn within  60  days  after  introduc- 
tion or  certainly  no  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  this  letter,  unless 
Congress  says  they  may  remain. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way,  clearer 
way,  more  official  way  of  pointing  out 
to  the  President  that  the  Senate  and 
Congress  intends  for  this  law  to  be 
upheld. 

Mr.  President,  people  can  say  we  do 
not  w  ant  to  second-guess  the  President 
as  to  his  policy  in  Grenada.  This 
amendment  does  not  do  that.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  we  should 
be  there  at  all.  It  does  not  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  U.S.  citizens' 
lives  or  security  or  safety  were  in 
danger.  It  does  not.  for  that  matter, 
question  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  done  what  he  did. 

I  suspect  few  would  raise  that  issue. 
Whether  we  disagree  or  agree  with  the 
policy,  whether  or  not  we  think  it  is 
wise,  the  issue  is.  Will  the  President  be 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  will  he  not?  That  is  the  only 
issue. 

The  di-stinguished  majority  floor 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
has  said  that  he  sees  this  as  a  kind  of  a 
shooting  at  the  turkey,  which  he  oblig- 
ingly admits  it  being  or  .says  that  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  issue  at  all. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  find 
the  earliest  possible  legislative  means 
to  establish  the  law  of  the  United 
States  and  our  intention  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  abide  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  happens  to  be  the  debt 
ceiling  bill,  and  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  clearly  permit  an 
amendment  of  this  .sort  to  be  attached 
to  this  bill.  Whether  the  managers  of 
the  bill  find  it  convenient  or  whether 
they  think  it  obstructs  the  passage  of 
the  debt  ceiling  or  not,  there  is  a  fun- 
damental policy  issue  and  a  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  issue  involved  and  I 
think  it  should  be  resolved  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  this  bill 
right  now  is  the  earliest  possible  time. 

We  know  that  the  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  by  a  vote  I 
think  of  32  to  3  to  2.  yesterday  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  resolution  of 
this  sort.  That  was  in  a  very  strong  bi- 
partisan vote.  A  large  number,  if  not  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  minority  Re- 
publicans, were  recorded  in  favor  of 
this  position,  and  it  is  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
make  this  not  a  partisan  issue. 
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1    would    hope   that   all   of   our   col- 
Uagues    on    both    sides    of    the    aisle 
would  support  this  proposition,  a  prop- 
osition that  does  not   direct   ii.self  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  policy,  that  does 
not    direct    itself    to    the   question   of 
whether  troops  should  have  been  sent 
to  Grenada,  that  does  not  raise  the 
i.ssue   of   whether   U.S.   citizens'    lives 
were    or    were    not    in    jeopardy,    that 
does  not  get  into  the  issue  of  whether 
we  complied  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States.   Whether   we   could 
have  adopted  some  different  remedy, 
whether  in  fact  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation  was  at  stake,  whether 
there  were  plans  to  invade  other  na- 
tions or  whatever,  that  is  not  an  issue. 
Tho.se  questions  are  not  rai.sed  by  this 
resolution.  This  is  a  simple  straight- 
forward declaration  that  the  Senate, 
hopefully  very  quickly.   Congress  be- 
lieves the  administration— indeed  finds 
that  the  administration-must  remove 
all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Grenada 
within  the  time  period  specified  by  the 
War  Powers  Act;  namely  60  days,  as 
the  law  requires. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  War  Powers  Act 
speaks  for  itself  and  if  it  is  to  have  any 
meaning  whatever,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  us.  I  see  no 
basis  whatever  on  which  any  Member 
could  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  administration  apparently  is 
taking  the  position  of  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
President's  letter  to  Congress,  dated 
October  25.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  \.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  that 
letter  concludes  by  saying,  'Our  forces 
will  remain  only  so  long  as  their  pres- 
ence is  required." 

What  the  War  Powers  Act  says  is 
that  the  forces  may  remain  only  for  60 
days  unless  Congress  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  their  further  continued 
presence  or  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  that  another  30 
days  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  safe  removal  of  the  forces. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  that  the 
President  can  commit  these  forces  and 
keep  them  there  indefinitely  or  keep 
thorn  there  so  long  as  their  presence  is 
required. 

The  War  Powers  Act  i.s  the  law  ol 
the  land.  It  is  on  the  books.  It  has  not 
been  challenged  by  the  administration 


in  a  court  of  law.  It  remains  applica- 
ble. 

What  the  War  Powers  Act  says,  and 
I  quote  from  section  4(a); 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  in 
any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced: 

(1)  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances;  ...  the 
President  shall  submit  within  48  hours  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the    Senate    a    report,    in    writing,    setting 

forth:  ,      . 

(a)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

iB)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  look 

place;  and  , 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  oi 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

Then  section  (5  Kb)  of  that  act 
states,  and  I  quote; 

Within  sixtv  calendar  days  after  a  report 
is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  (4)(a)(l).  whichever  is 
earlier    the  President  shall  terminate  any 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),   unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  en- 
acted a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces.  (2)  have  ex- 
tended bv  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixtv-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the 
President   determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary   necessity    respecting    the    safety    of 
United   States  Armed   Forces  requires   the 
continued  use  of  such  Armed  Forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal 
of  such  Forces." 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question?  Was  the 
Senator  able  to  attend  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  meeting 
yesterday  when  Secretary  Dam  testi- 
fied? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  was 
there  and.  m  fact,  questioned  Secre- 
tary Dam  on  this  very  point. 

Mr  HART.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  news  ac- 
counts to  just  determine  their  validity 
and  to  get  his  response. 

I  quote  from  this  mornings  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Dam  told  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  will  not  con- 
cede the  validity  of  the  60-day  provision. 
The  administration  ha-s  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  automatic  cutoff  provision  of  the  war 
powers  legislation. 

Secretary  Dam  said  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  he  doubted  the  issue  will  come  to  a 
head  It  is  conceivable  but  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely'  that  American  soldiers  will  still  be 
on  Grenada  in  60  days. 

I  further  quote  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  with  respect  to  an 
unidentified  senior  Pentagon  official 
who  said; 

U  S  forces  may  have  to  remain  there  in- 
definitely to  combat  likely  Cuban  efforts  to 


return   inspired   guerrilla  activities  and  to 
regain  control. 

He  said.  "I  do  not  think  the  Cubans 
are  going  to  give  up. "  said  the  official 
who  declined  to  be  identified.  He  said 
they  will  return  in  small  boats  with 
weapons  to  Grenada  in  the  ensuing 
months. 

Does  that  sound  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  as  coming  from  an  adminis- 
tration which  understands  what  the 
law  says.  one.  and  two.  an  administra- 
tion which  is  prepared  to  comply  with 
that  law? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  1  asked  Secretary 
Dam  was  it  not  the  case  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  that  with  the  passage 
of  60  days  the  troops  would  have  to 
come  out  unless  the  Congress  provided 
an  authorization? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  then  made  the  point  that 
there  could  be  an  additional  30  days  if 
the  President  certified  that  he  needed 
an  additional  30  days  in  order  to 
achieve  the  safe  removal  of  the  forces. 
That  is  an  additional  30  days  for  that 
specific  purpose  in  the  absence  of  a 
congressional  authorization.  That  is 
correct  under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Secretary  Dam  would  not  concede 
that  the  troops  must  come  out  after 
the  60-  to  90-day  period  about  a  con- 
gressional authorization  for  their  con- 
tinued use.  The  newspaper  report  of 
his  response  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
administration  is  in  effect,  reserving 
its  right  to  maintain  these  forces  there 
beyond  the  60-day  period  without  a 
congressional  authorization. 

The  question  that  is  at  issue  with 
this  amendment  is  not  whether  the 
troops  ought  to  remain  there  beyond 
60  days,  that  can  be  argued  at  a  differ- 
ent time.  ,.     V.      .V, 

The  issue  now  is  simply  whether  the 
troops  having  been  involved  in  hostil- 
ities the  President  alone  is  going  to  be 
able  contrary  to  the  War  Powers  Act. 
keep  them  there  beyond  the  60-day 
period  which  the  law  clearly  stipu- 
lates, without  coming  to  the  Congress, 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  and  obtaining  its 
judgment  with  respect  to  that  contin- 
ued involvement. 

It  is  a  very  basic  and  fundamental 
question  that  is  at  stake  here,  whether 
the  executive  branch  alone  is  going  to 
be  able  to  place  forces  of  this  country 
into  hostilities  and  keep  them  in  those 
hostilities  indefinitely  without  coming 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
as  the  ■V^'ar  Powers  Act  requires.  As  we 
know  the  War  Powers  Act  itself  is 
premised  on  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  the  Congress,  not  the  Execu- 
tive shall  declare  war.  and  that  is  the 
issue  presented  by  this  amendment. 

At  issue  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  action,  at  issue  is  not 
whether  as  vou  move  toward  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period,  there  will  exist  a 
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situation  that  may  or  may  not  require 
continued  involvement. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Executive 
alone  will  make  that  decision  as  to 
continued  involvement  or  must  he 
come  to  the  Congress  and  obtain  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  has  exactly 
stated  the  case.  It  could  not  be  stated 
more  precisely.  This  is  the  issue,  and 
the  Senator  also  puts  a  very  fine  point 
on  a  very  fundamental  issue  when  he 
says  the  President  does  have  the  au- 
thority to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
convince  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
period  of  that  stationing  of  American 
forces  under  this  act.  He  is  permitted 
to  do  that.  This  is  not  a  mandatory  sit- 
uation where  American  forces  cannot 
be  kept  in  an  area  for  60  days  longer 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  balanceof-power 
issue  in  which  the  President  must  in- 
volve the  Congress  in  any  extended 
military  situations.  That  is  what  the 
issue  is  all  about. 

What  this  Senator  wonders  is  when 
an  administration  doubts  the  capabil- 
ity of  Members  of  Congress,  one 
House,  where  they  have  a  partisan  ma- 
jority does  not  wish  those  forces  to  be 
kept  there  longer  than  60  days,  which 
seems  to  be  an  almost  explicit  admis- 
sion they  may  not  be  able  to  justify 
their  continued  position,  and  wants  to 
take  the  risk  and  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  right.  I  would  add  one 
further  point,  though,  and  that  is  the 
administration  wants  to  reserve  the 
authority  to  commit  American  forces 
into  hostilities  and  to  keep  them  in 
hostilities  as  long  as  it  chooses  to  do  so 
without  having  to  involve  the  Con- 
gress in  that  judgment.  I  say  to  any 
Member  of  the  Congress.  House  and 
Senate,  that  if  they  oppose  this 
amendment,  in  effect,  what  they  are 
saying  is  that  they  have  no  role  to 
play  in  making  the  judgment  whether 
American  military  forces  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  hostilities. 

Mr.  HART.  Not  just  in  Grenada,  but 
anywhere  in  the  world 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Anywhere,  except 
as  it  may  come  to  voting  appropria- 
tions. And  I  ask  Members  whether 
they  then  want  to  be  put  in  a  position 
of  having  our  troops  involved  in  hostil- 
ities and  the  request  made  for  appro- 
priations to  sustain  them  and  having 
to  vote  on  that  That  is  the  path  down 
which  we  went  in  considering  the  Viet- 
nam involvement. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  an  effort  to 
require  that  decision  to  be  made  up 
front  and  to  have  a  united  nation,  in 
terms  of  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress,  in  terms  of  a  course 
of  military  action  and  the  commit- 
ment of  our  forces  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  them  in  hostilities. 

Now  if  you  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, you.  in  effect,  are  saying. 
"Count  us  out."  You  can  then  make 


great  .speeches  abuul  what  is  t^oing  on 
and  about  your  concern.  But  in  terms 
of  assuming  a  responsibility,  a  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility.  any 
Member  who  votes  against  this  amend- 
ment is  walking  away  from  that  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  and  in  effect 
saying  that  the  decision  to  commit  the 
forces  and  to  keep  them  there  for  an 
indefinite  period  is  solely  to  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  what  our 
constitutional  system  requires.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  meeting  the  respon 
sibilities  which  we  undertook  when  we 
took  the  oath  of  office  for  this  posi- 
tion and.  therefore,  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Exhibit  I 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Stkom  Thrumond. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President;  On  October  12.  a  vio- 
lent .series  of  events  in  Grenada  was  set  in 
motion,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Prime 
Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  a  number  of 
his  Cabinet  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  deaths 
of  a  number  of  civilians.  Over  40  killings 
were  reported.  There  was  no  government 
ensuring  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  restoring  law  and  order.  The  only  Indi- 
cation of  authority  was  an  announcement 
that  a  barbaric  shoot-to-kill  curfew  was  in 
effect.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  were 
necessarily  concerned  about  the  safety  of  in- 
nocent lives  on  the  Island,  including  tho.se 
of  up  to  1,000  United  States  citizens. 

The  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS)  because  seriously  concerned 
by  the  deteriorating  conditions  in  the 
member  Slate  of  Grenada.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  OECS  are  Antigua,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  St.  Kitts/Nevis.  Saint  Lucia, 
and  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  We 
were  formally  advised  that  the  Authority  of 
Heads  of  Government  of  Member  States  of 
the  OECS.  acting  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  OECS.  met  in  emergency  ses- 
sion on  October  21.  The  meeting  look  note 
of  the  anarchic  conditions  and  the  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  and  bloodshed 
that  had  occurred,  and  the  consequent  un- 
precedented threat  to  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  region  created  by  the  vacuum  of 
authority  in  Grenada.  The  OECS  deter 
mined  to  take  immediate,  necessary  steps  to 
restore  order  in  Grenada  .so  as  to  protect 
against  further  lo.ss  of  life,  pending  the  res- 
toration of  effective  governmfntal  Institu- 
tions. To  this  end.  the  OECS  formed  a  col- 
lective .security  force  comprisinir  »>lements 
from  member  Slates  to  restore  order  in  Gre- 
nada and  requested  the  immediate  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  friendly  countries,  in- 
cluding the  governments  of  Barbados.  Ja- 
maica and  the  United  States.  In  these  ef- 
forts. In  response  to  this  call  for  assistance 
and  in  view  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  the  United  Stales 
Citizens  in  Grenada.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate along  with  these  other  nations  in 
this  collective  security  force. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  providing  this  report  on  this  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 


1  oday  at  about  5:00  AM  Eastern  Daylight 
Time,  approximately  1.900  United  States 
Army  and  United  Slates  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel began  landing  in  Grenada.  They 
were  supported  by  elements  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Member  States  of  the  OECS  along 
with  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  providing 
approximately  300  personnel.  This  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  is 
being  undertaken  pursuant  to  my  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Although  it  is  not  pcssible  at  this  time  to 
predict  the  duration  of  the  lemporar.v  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Gre- 
nada, our  objectives  in  providing  this  sup- 
port are  clear.  They  are  to  join  the  OECS 
collective  security  forces  in  assisting  the  res- 
toration of  conditions  of  law  and  order  and 
of  governmental  institutions  to  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  to  facilitate  the  protection 
and  evacuation  of  United  States  citizens. 
Our  forces  will  remain  only  so  long  as  their 
presence  Is  required. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question,  it  is  my  recollection  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  to  confess 
that  is  the  ca.se. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  recall,  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  both  law  graduate  and 
practicing  attorney.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  aware  of  any  provision 
whatsoever  in  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  this  country  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can 
unilaterally  decide  that  he  may  not  be 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  1  am  aware  of  in- 
stances in  which  Presidents  have  made 
that  assertion  and.  or  course,  it  has  led 
them  into  great  difficulty  and  pro- 
voked a  constitutional  crisis. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right.  The 
War  Powers  Act  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  is  a  way  to  contest  that,  if  it  is 
felt  that  there  are  provisions  of  it 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  is  through  our  courts. 

The  Executive  has  not  done  that. 
The  oath  that  the  Executive  takes  is 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  of  the 
land.  That  is  an  undertaking,  a  consti- 
tutional undertaking,  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  his  main  responsibilities  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  faithfully 
execute  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  asking  for  here. 

I  think  the  President  should  have 
sent  the  notice,  clearly  labeled  it  a 
4(al(l)  notice  and  clearly  recognized 
that  at  the  end  of  60  days,  absent  a 
congressional  authorization  for  fur- 
ther continued  involvment.  the  troops 
would  have  to  come  out. 

Now  would  the  Congress  provide 
such  an  authorization?  I  do  not  know. 
The  administration  would  have  to 
make  the  ca.se  and  lay  out  the  circum- 


.Manccs.  The  Con^re.ss  would   have  to 
make  a  ludgnienl. 

That  is  what  the  law  requires  and 
that  is  what  I  think  the  constitutional 
framework  under  which  we  operate  re- 
quires. And  that  constitutional  frame- 
work is  being  abused  in  a  nuniber  of 
respects. 

If  I  could  just  add  this.  I  am  al.so 
very  deeply  concerned  in  the  current 
situation  about  the  unprecedented  re- 
straints placed  upon  the  free  press 
with  respect  to  covering  this  situation 
in  Grenada.  We  have  a  free  press  in 
this  country,  constitutionally  protect- 
ed, and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
operation  of  our  system  of  free  self- 
government.  It  is  one  of  the  underpin- 
nings of  a  free  society. 

There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
limitation  and  restriction  placed  upon 
the  press  by  the  administration  in  this 
instance.  The  argument  of  safety  is 
not  without  some  merit,  but  it  has 
clearly  been  carried  well  beyond  any 
reasonable  bounds.  There  were,  in 
fact,  press  members  that  went  in  on  D- 
day  in  the  Normandy  invasion.  The 
fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
cover  this  story  so  that  the  only 
source  of  information  would  be  an  of- 
ficial source  of  information  is  a  very 
disturbing  development,  given  the  op- 
erations of  our  free  society. 
Mr.    HART.   Mr.   President.    I    yield 

the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  response  to  the  ar- 
guments made  this  morning  by  the 
able  Senators  from  Colorado  and 
Maryland.  Senators  for  whom  I  have 
great  personal  admiration.  But  I  do 
per-sonally  strongly  dissent  from  the 
position  that  are  taking  this  morning 
on  the  issue  they  are  raising.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  response 
to  some  of  the  points  that  they  have 
been  making. 

First  of  all.  I  fully  understand  that 
in  the  Senate,  those  who  may  not  ap- 
preciate it.  spectators  and  others,  we 
do  not  have  a  germaneness  require- 
ment on  amendments  to  legislation.  So 
if  I  were  listening  to  this  debate.  I 
\>.ould  wonder  why  in  the  world  they 
were  debating  the  War  Powers  Act 
when  they  ought  to  be  debating  the 
(luestion  of  limit  extension.  But  for 
\\\e  benefit  of  tho.se  who  may  simply 
be  observing  our  proceeding  this 
morning,  we  have  no  rule  of  germane- 


ness in  the  Senate,  which  is  an  inter- 
r.^tmii  subject  in  its  own  right. 

The  Senators  are  well  within  their 
rights  to  raise  the  subject,  though  one 
frequently  wishes  that  we  would  not 
always  literally  push  the  rules,  though 
we  have  Ihem.  but  forgo  doing  that  so 
we  might  stick  with  the  primary  busi- 
ness at  hand,  namely,  developing  a 
budget  ceiling  bill  that  will  allow  the 
Senate  to  move  along  in  an  orderly 
way  and  dispo.se  of  its  business  in  an 
orderly  way. 

I  do  not  fault  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators because  we  do  not  have  such  a 
rule.  They  are  availing  themselves  of 
this  rule.  Others  of  us  do  it  from  time 
to  time.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that 
I  would  have  hoped  we  would  have 
forgone  raising  the  issue  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  when  we  have  something 
as  compelling  before  us  as  the  need  to 
meet  the  deadline  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
So  I  turn  to  the  subject  matter  that 
they  raise.  I  simply  do  not  agree  even 
on  the  merit  issue,  let  alone  the  appro- 
priateness of  raising  it.  I  personally 
disagree  with  the  tact  they  take. 

First,  in  my  judgment,  and  we  all 
have  differences  of  opinions  on  this— 
that  is  what  makes  the  Senate  an  in- 
teresting place  and  known  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world-I  think  the  War  Powers  Act  at 
the  time  it  was  enacted  was  unwise 
legislation.  Basically.  I  think  it  is  un- 
constitutional legislation.  One  might 
say,  -Well  Senator,  you  are  entitled  to 
your  gratuitous  opinion.  We  happen  to 
feel  otherwise.  Congress  did  pass  it. 
We  feel  that  it  is  constitutional."  So 
there  we  stand. 

But  if  we  get  into  the  fundamental 
question  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
separation  of  powers,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  under  priicle  I  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
services.  That  is  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  his  power.  I  think  to  the  extent 
that  we  try  to  unduly  obstruct  or  in- 
hibit his  appropriate  exercise,  we  vio- 
late a  sound  concept  of  the  separation 
of  powers. 

The  notion  that  the  .separation  of 
powers  is  rigid  and  clear  and  absolute 
in  all  cases  is  simply  not  so.  James 
Madison  pointed  that  out  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  He  pointed  out  in  Fed- 
eralist 4"  that  often  the  lines  would  be 
vague  and  unclear,  and  it  became  then 
a  matter  of  prudence  and  judgment 
and  commonsen.se  and  the  ability  of 
the  three  major  branches  to  cooperate 
toward  the  mutual  end.  namely,  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  and  its 
citizenry,  and  not  to  finagle  over 
whether  this  oiie  or  that  one  had 
stepped  over  the  line,  because  the  line 
in  the  real  world  of  politics  and  in  the 
real  world  of  policy  formation  would 
be  vague. 

I    think    Madison    was    correct.    We 
know  him  as  the  father  of  the  Consti- 


tution. I  think  he  made  a  very  percep- 
tive point. 

I  would  concede  to  Senators  that  we 
frequently  overlook  this,  or  we  say 
•The  separation  of  powers  is  on  our 
side  on  this  issue  as  federalism  might 
be. '  and  so  it  goes. 

But  in  this  case  I  think  what  you  are 
talking  about  as  a  matter  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  the  fundamental 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  take,  on  occasion,  de- 
cisive, effective  action  and,  above  all, 
in  this  case,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

On  the  island  of  Grenada,  it  is  clear 
that  a  brutal  Marxist-Leninist  dicta- 
torship was  taking  control.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  dictatorship  approaching  the 
fanaticisms  and  the  unthinkingness  of 
the  kind  of  government  that  we  en- 
countered with  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini in  Iran. 

I  remember  when  the  hostages  were 
taken  in  Iran,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
outcry  in  this  country  of.  could  we  not 
have  done  something  to  have  prevent- 
ed that? 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Let  us 
say  President  Reagan  as  Commander 
in  Chief  had  done  nothing.  All  of  a 
sudden,  these  1,000  students  in  Grena- 
da were  being  held  hostage  by  Cuban 
and  Grenadan  Marxist  forces.  I  sus- 
pect, with  all  due  respect  to  them,  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  would  be 
the  first  to  rise  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  sav.  "For  heavens  sake,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  why  didnt  our  intel- 
ligence forces  know  about  this  possibil- 
ity? And  why  did  we  not  move  decisive- 
ly? Why  didn't  the  Commander  in 
Chief  do  something?  He  sat  on  his 
haunches." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
vieldon  that  point? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
on  the  point  with  the  Senator  if  he 
would  allow  me  simply  to  complete  my 
point.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  let 
him  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  do  that  with  the  Senator,  particu- 
larly when  he  starts  attributing  cer- 
tain views  to  this  Senator  and  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr  EAST.  I  fully  expect  that  the 
two  Senators  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
my  argument.  I  simply  would  like, 
first  to  complete  my  argument. 

I  think  what  President  Reagan  is 
not  doing  is  allowing  American  foreign 
policy  to  be  Cartenzed.  in  which  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  Carter 
administration,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  former  President,  was  one  invari- 
ably of  indecision,  lack  of  resolution, 
and  then  being  in  profound  anguish 
about  what  do  you  do,  fait  accompli? 
American  hostages  were  held  m  Iran. 
Day  after  day  after  day.  Walter  Cron- 
kite  on  the  nightly  news  said,  this  was 
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the  50th  day,  the  75lh  day.  the  100th 
day.  And  so  it  went. 

With  all  due  respect  to  President 
Reagan,  as  he  indicated  in  his  address 
last  evening,  he  acted  decisively,  and 
these  students  are  saying,  as  they 
trickle  back  into  this  country,  that 
they  were  never  so  happy  in  their  lives 
to  see  American  forces  as  they  were 
there. 

One  student  I  know  said  in  the 
paper  that  he  had  been  a  dove  in  the 
past  and  now  he  respects  the  military. 

I  can  now  see  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  President  had  not,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  taken  decisive 
action.  Our  dear,  respected,  and  able 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  be  in  here  wondering  why 
it  is  that  we  allow  these  1,000  people 
to  be  taken  hostage  by  Cubans  and  So- 
viets and  Marxist-Leninists. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAST.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  under  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  moved  decisively 
to  protect  American  citizenry  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  It  was  part  of  a  mul- 
tinational effort  in  that  area  that  was 
requested.  So  he  really  did  two  things 
as  Commander  in  Chief;  First  and 
foremost,  he  protected  the  lives  of 
American  citizens.  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  commended  for  it.  I  take  great 
pride  in  it.  and  every  one  of  those  stu- 
dents is  saying  that  very  thing. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
out  here  this  morning,  rather  than  dis- 
cussing the  niceties  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  is  commending  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  not  having  Car- 
terized  American  foreign  policy  in  a 
situation  that  had  the  potential  for 
degenerating  into  another  Iranian 
hostage  situation 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAST  [continuing].  Where  we 
are  back  again  on  the  nightly  news 
saying,  well,  it  has  been  1  day,  now  2. 
now  3.  now  4.  now  5. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  shall  be  done  in  a 
minute.  Mr.  President,  then  I  shall 
happily  respond  to  the  Senators  in- 
quiries. I  would  simply  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

That  is  the  first  point  I  make,  that 
as  Commander  in  Chief  under  the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  I  think  this  was  a 
very  appropriate  action  for  him  to 
take. 

Now.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  in  addition, 
raises  the  question,  why  were  the 
media  not  informed  sooner?  Come, 
now.  Let  us  be  realists.  In  order  to 
rescue  those  people,  there  has  to  be  a 
degree  of  secrecy.  You  cannot  take 
CBS.  ABC.  and  NBC  news  crews  with 
you  and  announce  to  them  in  advance 
of  the  invasion  to  rescue  those  Ameri- 
cans. "Hey.  chaps,  we'll  be  down  there 
tomorrow  at  4,"  and  then  have  it  all 
over   the   nightly    news.    I    think   any 


commonsense.  Ui.nkiHf-  Arra  ;  ican 
knows  that  is  not  possible. 

For  example,  during  World  War  II. 
when  we  were  fighting  totalitarianism 
of  the  right,  fascism,  in  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, ship  movements  had  to  be  kept 
secret  and  had  to  be  kept  classified.  In 
this  case,  where  the  lives  of  1,000 
Americans  were  at  stake  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  acted 
decisively  to  save  their  lives,  certainly, 
the  news  media  could  understand  the 
need  for  a  degree  of  secrecy  pending 
the  successful  completion  of  the  oper- 
ation—just as.  certainly.  President 
Carter  needed  and  did  need  it  in  terms 
of  his  ill-fated  effort  to  rescue  the  hos- 
tages in  Iran. 

I  end  on  this  note,  Mr.  President. 
One,  I  regret  we  are  discussing  the 
issue  here  this  morning  when  we 
ought  to  be  dealing  with  the  more  sub- 
stantive matter  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Second,  since  the  issue  was  raised,  I 
think  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  the  limbs  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who.  themselves,  the  ones 
on  the  spot,  said  they  were  never  so 
happy  m  their  lives  to  see  American 
troops.  I  commend  the  President  for 
it.  That  is  really  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  this  morning. 

Finally,  again,  as  I  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  media,  because  we  have  re- 
sponsible media  in  this  country,  I 
think  they  would  appreciate  that  they 
could  not  in  advance  be  informed  of  a 
military  operation,  because  you  would 
jeopardize  its  very  success  and  you 
would  jeopardize  the  lives  of  these 
American  students.  They  them.selves 
said  that. 

In  sum,  nothing  is  more  precious 
than  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  the  prime  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  about  it.  I 
think  every  thinking  American,  if  he 
or  she  had  been  down  there  in  similar 
circumstances  from  what  these  stu- 
dents are  saying  would  have  been 
deeply  thrilled  that  the  President 
acted  decisively  and  effectively. 

I  simply  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  to  the  occasion  to  defend 
his  action  and  commend  him  for  it. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
rather  than  niggling  over  the  niceties 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  which  could 
come  at  a  later  time  or  later  place, 
later  format,  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  elsewhere,  but  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  debated  intelligently, 
and  fully,  and  completely  as  an 
amendment  to  a  debt  ceiling  resolu- 
tion, which  is  so  urgent  and  so  press- 
ing. It  simply  is  not  directly  relevant 
to  it.  So  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  re- 
spond. 

Again,  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  appreciate  the  distinguished 
contribution  they  have  made  over  the 


years  to  this  great  body,  but  on  this 
particular  issue  I  quarrel  not  with 
them  as  individuals  but  with  the  sub- 
stance of  their  argument.  I  strongly, 
strongly  dissent,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  happily  yield  for  the  response 
of  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  seeking  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HART.  I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  my  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  then  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  the  issue  fairly  quickly. 

As  I  said  throughout  my  remarks, 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  today  is 
not  whether  the  President  acted 
wisely  or  ill-advisedly.  whether  our 
policy  is  what  it  should  be  or  not,  how 
many  Marxists  were  or  were  not  on 
Grenada,  and  how  big  the  warehouse 
of  arms  was.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  in  fact  the  law  of 
the  land  and  whether  the  President 
should  comply  with  it.  That  issue  is 
raised  not  by  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do but  by  the  administration  itself  in 
ambiguous  statements  and  perpetua- 
tion throughout  the  past  couple 
weeks,  starting  in  Lebanon  and  now 
the  last  couple  days  having  to  do  with 
Grenada,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  bound  by  the  act.  That 
is  the  simple  question.  Whether  we 
ought  to  be  commending  the  President 
or  blaming  him  is  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion at  a  later  point  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  exactly  right.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  respond  very  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  in 
the  sequence  of  the  points  he  was 
making. 

First  of  all.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
compelling  subject  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  than  the  basis  upon  which 
and  the  issue  of  who  is  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  our  men  should  be  committed 
in  hostilities.  The  debt  ceiling  bill  is  an 
important  bill.  But  the  question  of  our 
involvement    and    continued    involve- 


ment in  hostilities  and  the  constiiu- 
tional  requiremenl.s  in  that  regard  I 
.submit  is  a  far  more  important  is.suc 

Second,  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
Scnaior.  would  not  :i.ss<rt  the  right  to 
disobfv  a  law  because  they  thought  it 
uas  unwise,  or  to  disobey  it  if  they 
thought  It  wa-s  unconstitutional  unless 
they  were  going  to  pursue  the  legal 
challenge  in  the  courts,  which  is,  of 
course,  what  the  Constitution  provides 
and  is  the  avenue  for  raising  the  con- 
stitutional questions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said  the  issue  is  not  the  wi-sdom  of  the 
action  that  was  taken.  In  fact,  the  War 
Powers  Act  recognizes  certain  authori- 
ties in  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  only  issue  is  whether  at  the 
end  of  the  60-day  period  provided  by 
the  act  the  Congress  must  be  involved 
in  making  the  judgment  that  the 
troops  should  continue  to  be  present 
in  that  situation.  That  is  the  only 
issue  that  this  amendment  involves. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the 
media,  I  listened  very  carefully  and.  of 
course,  no  one  is  asserting  the  posi- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  put  up  and  then  knocked 
down  No  one  is  contending  here  that 
the  media  should  have  been  informed 
in  advance  of  a  military  operation. 
The  issue  that  is  being  raised  is  the  re- 
strictions and  the  preclusion  of  the 
media  from  covering  the  event  once  it 
had  started  to  happen. 

Now.  that  is  unprecedented.  The 
press  went  into  Normandy  on  D-Day. 
They  were  right  there  covering  the 
battle  The  Iwo  Jima  monument 
across  the  river,  reflecting  the  brave 
heroism  of  our  fighting  forces,  was 
taken  fom  a  photograph  made  by  a 
member  of  the  American  press  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion  and  took 
that  picture  which  placed  it  into  the 
history  books. 

So  the  question  is  very  simply,  allow- 
ing the  need  to  proceed  quietly  if  you 
are  undertaking  a  military  operation, 
and  even  conceding  the  questions  of 
safety,  whether  or  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  administration  has  effec- 
tively censored  the  press  by  keeping 
them  from  covering  the  situation  so 
that  there  is  only  one  source  of  infor 
mation.  That  obviously  has  happened. 
It  does  not  address  this  point  to  refer 
to  an  earlier  period  in  lime,  before  the 
action  began,  about  which  no  issue  is 
now  being  raised. 
Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  EAST  addressed 

the  Chair.  _, 

The    PRESIIMNG    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2462.  AS  MODIHED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
just  one  more  moment  and  that  is  to 
state  the  modification.  The  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  is  now  a  one-sen- 
tence amendment  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 


Thai  for  purposes  of  Section  5<b>  ot  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  that  requirements  of 
Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion became  operative  on  October  25.  1983. 
when  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  were 
introduced  into  Grenada. 

That  is  the  amendment  as  modified, 
and  it  is  modified  for  the  purpose  of 
tracking  exactly  the  language  passed 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
lee  yesterday.  So  it  is  hoped  that  if 
Senators  agree  to  this  resolution,  it 
merelv  restates  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is  today,  does  not  get  into  the 
policy,  we  can  have  .strong  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  move 
on  the  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

mV  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr    PERCY.   Mr.   President,   I   sup- 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  which  tracks  the  opera- 
tive language  of  the  joint  resolution 
reported  yesterday  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  The  vote  in 
that  committee  was  overwhelming  and 
bipartisan  and   included  the  support, 
as  I  understand  it.  of  every  Republican 
on  the  committee.   I   believe  the  vote 
was  34  to  2  actually.  The  implication 
of  this  amendment  is  that  we  take  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  .seriously.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  we  intend  to 
live  by  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttiis  amendment.  1  do  believe  that 
we  ought  to  move  on  this  very  quickly. 
I  believe  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  on 
this  side. 
Mr.  EAST  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  his  desire  to  move 
along,  and  I  certainly  share  that  and 
will  not  unduly  impede  this  discu.ssion. 
I  would  simply  like  to  add  one  final 
comment.  I  really  wish  today  what  we 
were  voting  on.  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  something  that  really  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  debt  ceiling,  would  be  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States    for    taking    decisive    action    as 
Commander    in    Chief    to   protect    the 
lives  of   1,000  Americans.  That   is  the 
positive    and    the    plus    that    has    oc- 
curred over  the  last  few  days.  I  have 
not  heard  much  comment  about  it  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I   felt  in  good  con- 
science that  I  wanted  to  come  m  and 
on   behalf   of   the   President   as   Com- 
mander in  Chief,  seeing  what  he  faced 
in   Grenada,   potential   for    1,000   hos- 
tages to  be  held  a.s  occurred  in  Iran,  he 
averted   it.   he  aborted   it,   he   re.scued 
those  people,  he  brought  them  home, 
he  ought  to  be  commended  by   this 
bodv.  rather  than  going  about  this  in- 
direct negativism,  criticism,  by  raising 
our    august    power    under    the    War 
Powers  Act.  It  is  the  old  tendency  of 
stressing    the    negative    vis-a-vis    the 


White  House.  I  wish  we  were  stressing 
the  positive. 

So  I  rise  here  today  in  defense  of  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Under  the  separation  of  powers,  he 
was  right:  and  under  the  policy  ques- 
tion, he  was  right.  He  kept  those 
people  from  being  hostages.  We  ought 
to  be  commending  him  this  morning 
rather  than  niggling  over  60  days,  90 
davs,  and  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  understand  that  the  Senators  have 
raised  the  issue,  so  we  must  deal  with 
it  in  that  context.  But  I  did  not  want 
the  Record  to  be  left  vacant,  in  a 
vacuum,  where  nobody  rose  in  defense 
of  the  President  and  his  effective  and 
decisive  action  that  prevented  the  Car- 
terization  of  American  foreign  policy 
as  regards  Americans  being  held  hos- 
tage, as  they  were  in  Iran.  We  do  not 
now  have  American  hostages  in  Gre- 
nada. We  have  free  Americans  who  are 
home  and  say  they  are  grateful  for  the 

action. 

I  commend  the  President.  1  wish 
that  the  U.S.  Senate,  through  a  reso- 
lution, were  doing  likewise,  rather 
than  niggling  and  nipping  at  his  heels 
over  some  technicality  as  regards  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  rose  to 
speak  this  morning,  and  I  appreciate 
the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  tiny 
island  of  Grenada  has  caught  us  all  by 
surprise.  Many  of  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation about  the  invasion  are  not  yet 
known.  But  one  thing  is  painfully 
clear;  Our  troops  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  combat  situation  in  Gre- 
nada. Current  figures  put  the  death 
toll  of  American  servicemen  at  eight. 
Hundreds  of  Cuban  soldiers  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  many  have  been 
killed.  Fighting  continues  at  present, 
and  more  reinforcements  have  been 
parachuted  into  the  conflict.  It  is  clear 
out  troops  are  involved  in  "imminent 
hostilities"  and  it  is  clear  the  War 
Powers  Act  must  be  invoked. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  186),  the  War  Powers  in 
Grenada  Act,  which  invokes  the  War 
Powers  Act  on  American  involvement 
in  Grenada.  This  legislation  simply 
triggers  the  reporting  requirement  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  and  starts  the 
clock  on  the  60-day  limit  on  the  use  of 
U  S  troops  in  Grenada.  As  such,  it 
puts  the  impetus  for  further  authori- 
zation of  an  American  military  pres- 
ence-past   the    60-day    limit-on    the 

Congress. 

But  the  War  Powers  in  Grenada  res- 
olution does  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  implement  his  foreign 
policv.  Rather,  it  brings  the  Congress 
into  the  process  and  will  allow  for  a 
full  and  indepth  debate  on  American 
involvement  in  Grenada.  Specifically, 
this  legislation: 
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States  thai  bt't;inning  October  25. 
1983,  US  Armed  Forces  were  involved 
in  ■imminent  hostilities."  thus  trigger- 
ing the  War  Powers  Act  and  its  subse- 
quent 6()-day  period. 

Mr  President,  yesterday  President 
Keagan  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  reporting  on  our  military 
mission  in  Grenada.  There  was  some 
talk  that  the  President,  by  sending 
this  report  to  the  Congress,  had,  in 
effect,  complied  with  the  War  Powers 
Act— making  the  War  Powers  in  Gre- 
nada Act  moot.  One  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's message  will  tell  you  this  is  not 
so.  If  anything,  the  Presidents  letter 
should  remind  everyone  in  this  body 
of  similar  past  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  American  involvement  in 
Lebanon. 

The  President  claims  his  notification 
is  "consistent"  with,  rather  than  in 
compliance  with,  the  War  Powers  Act. 
He  gives  no  indication  in  his  letter 
that  the  law  requires  him  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  Grenada  in  60-days. 
without  congressional  approval.  In 
fact,  his  language  (Our  forces  will 
remain  only  so  long  as  their  presence 
is  required")  leaves  open  unlimited 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Grenada— an 
unacceptable  option. 

The  Presidents  letter  also  makes  no 
mention  of  the  "imminent  hostilities" 
clearly  encountered  by  the  United 
States  combat  forces  in  Grenada.  Also 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  letter  is 
any  reference  to  any  articles  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  specifically.  5(B). 
which  requires  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  withing  60  days  unless  Congress 
authorizes  a  longer  stay. 

Judging  from  the  events  and  state- 
ments since  the  President's  letter  to 
Congress,  including  the  President's 
speech  yesterday.  I  have  seen  no  indi- 
cation that  this  administration  feels 
bound  to  comply  with  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  60-day  time  limit  that  it 
imposes.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yes- 
terday. Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  Dam  stated  that  "the  admin- 
istration has  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
automatic  cutoff  provisions  of  the  war 
powers  legislation."  This  ambiguity  of 
the  Presidents  compliance  with  war 
powers  prompted  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  vote  32  to  2  on  a 
bipartisan  vote  to  declare  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  applies  to  United 
States  involvement  in  Grenada.  In  the 
President's  speech  yesterday,  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  60-day  limit  or 
the  other  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  And  these  equivocations 
are  coming  at  the  very  time  that  it  ap- 
pears that  U.S.  Marines  may  well  be  in 
Grenada  for  more  than  60  days.  Yes- 
terday, a  Pentagon  official  stated  that 
United  States  forces  may  have  to 
remain  on  Grenada  indefinitely.  "  and 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  small  OECS  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  put  together  a 
force  large  enough  or  strong  enough 


to  replace  the  United  States  forces  in 
Grenada  maintaining  order  there. 

It  makes  a  mockery  of  this  body 
that,  after  the  tradgedy  of  Beriut.  we 
are  seeing  an  exact  replay  of  the  Presi- 
dents  refusal  to  obey  the  law  on  the 
use  of  military  forces.  The  President 
has  carefully  crafted  a  communication 
to  Congress  which  skirts  the  law  en- 
tirely and  leaves  American  troops  in 
an  open-ended,  dangerous  situation. 

Also  lacking  in  the  Presidents  ac- 
tions has  been  any  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  Thus,  on  this  point  as 
well,  the  President  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law.  The  War  Powers 
Act  provides  in  section  3; 

The  President,  in  every  possible  instance 
shall  consult  with  Congre.ss  before  introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities or  into  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every  such 
introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with 
the  Congre.ss  until  United  Slates  Armed 
Forces  are  no  longer  engaged  m  hostilities 
or  have  been  removed  from  such  situations. 

This  is  clearly  another  in  a  series  of 
foreign  policies  mishaps  where  the 
President  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
legal  right  of  the  Congress  to  help  in 
the  formation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  administration  continues  to  mis- 
construe the  act  of  "informing  or  re- 
porting "  its  action  with  the  task  of 
"consulting"  the  legislative  branch. 

The  Congress  has  the  proper  vehicle 
for  playing  such  a  role  on  these  funda- 
mental questions  of  war  and  peace. 
That  vehicle  is  the  War  Powers  Reso 
lution. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  the 
centerpiece  of  congressional  attempts 
to  resurrect  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  wake  of  excesses 
associated  with  Executive  warmaking. 
The  resolution  was  not  written  in  a 
vacuum,  it  was  not  an  attempt  to 
usurp  Presidential  power— it  is  a  reac- 
tion to  the  major  foreign  policy  events 
of  the  past  35  years.  Certainly  a  lesson 
of  our  searing  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia  must  be  that  the  Executive 
should  not  be  able  to  commit  the 
Nation  to  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. The  War  Pow'ers  Resolution  is 
not  only  a  symbol  of  congressional  de- 
termination to  assert  its  legal  role— it 
also  represents  an  effective  deterrent 
to  unilateral  warmaking  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  aim  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion and  its  specific  provisions— report- 
ing, consultation,  congressional  au 
thorization  of  long-term  hostilities— is 
not  to  penalize  the  President.  It  is 
rather  to  allow  the  branches  to  work 
together  on  the  question  of  sending 
American  troops  into  foreign  hostil- 
ities. In  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
fulfill  the  intent  of  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  insure  that  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 


dent will  apply  to  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 

The  Framers  of  our  Constitution 
wanted  the  peoples  representatives  to 
share  important  decisions  on  foreign 
policy  with  the  Executive.  For  this 
reason,  article  I.  .section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution gi-es  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war.  Certainly,  the  Constitu- 
tion divides  authority  over  these  issues 
between  the  branches.  The  President 
does  need  flexibility  in  responding  to 
emergencies  and  fulfilling  the  powers 
of  Commander  in  Chief.  But  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  the  sole  power  to 
commit  our  Nation  to  war.  Congress 
must  act  soon  to  assert  its  role  with 
regard  to  our  involvement  in  Grenada, 
or  event  might  quickly  overtake  us.  To 
do  anything  less  is  to  be  negligent  of 
our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  administration  com- 
pliance with  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
not  the  only  issue  this  body  must  dis- 
cuss. Above  all.  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  forces  into  Grenada  leaves  nu- 
merous pragmatic,  moral,  and  legal 
questions  unanswered.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
United  States  had  exhausted  all  of  the 
possible  means  of  peacefully  insuring 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Caribbean.  The  President 
argues  that  he  chose  to  act  before  the 
situation  reached  a  crisis  stage:  howev- 
er, if  he  had  been  truly  interested  in 
preventing  a  crisis  in  Grenada,  he 
would  have  begun  to  do  so  months  ago 
by  opening  up  a  dialog  with  Grenada's 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  when 
Bishop  visited  the  United  States  and 
attempted  to  reach  some  form  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  United  States. 
The  Reagan  administration  rebuffed 
Bishops  efforts  then,  and  .sought  in- 
.stead  to  isolate  Grenada.  Now  Bishop 
lies  dead.  U.S.  marines  are  in  Grenada, 
and  the  question  remains  unans'-ered: 
"Did  the  United  States  truly  exhaust 
its  diplomatic  alternatives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  citizens  and  interests  in 
Grenada?  " 

Further,  even  as  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Grenada  approached,  there  may  have 
been  peaceful  means  of  securing  U.S. 
citizens  and  U.S.  interests  that  went 
unexamined.  The  President  contends 
citizens  were  unable  to  leave  the 
island,  but  some  officials  from  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Britain 
have  argued  that  they  in  fact  made  ar- 
rangements for  their  citizens  to  be 
flown  out  of  Grenada.  These  arrange- 
ments, the  officials  have  claimed,  were 
brushed  aside  by  the  United  States  in 
it  decision  to  invade,  and  the  actual 
flights  were  prevented  from  taking 
place  by  the  invasion  itself.  Some  have 
suggested  that  similar  arrangements 
for  the  peaceful  evacuation  of  U.S. 
citizens  were  forestalled  by  the  U.S. 
invasion.  Until  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion fully  and  satisfactorily  an.swers 
these    allegations,    the    question    will 


remain:  ""Did  the  United  States  ex- 
haust all  peaceful  means  of  evacuating 
lis  citizens  and  other  nationals  from 
Grenada,  or  did  the  United  States  ac- 
tually increase  the  danger  to  its  own 
citizens  and  unnecessarily  call  on  its 
marines  to  give  their  lives  on  foreign 
.soil?" 

Mr.  President,  I  also  question,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  whether 
the  President  fully  considered  the  re- 
action among  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  international  community,  and  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  Latin  American  region. 
The  insertion  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Gre- 
nada has  been  justified  upon  the  basis 
that  it  ir  a  multilateral  action  taken  in 
concern  with  the  troops  of  the  Organi- 
zation   of    Eastern    Caribbean    States. 
This  is  indeed  an  important  con.sider- 
ation,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  and  of 
itself  to  justify  the  commitment  of  our 
troops    and    prestige    of    the    United 
States.    The     United    States    cannot 
become    a    force    for    any    nation    or 
groups  of  nations  that  desires  to  use 
the    power    of    the    United    States   to 
their  own   ends.  The  ju.stification   of 
the  invasion  upon  the  basis  of  the  in- 
volvement and  encouragement  of  the 
OECS  also  begs  the  question  of  which 
of   our   friends   and   allies   we   should 
heed.  Should  we  heed  the  voice  of  the 
OECS,  a  small  group  of  nations  with  a 
combined    population   of   just    over   5 
million,  in  the  face  of  nearly  unani- 
mous international  opposition?  Should 
we  heed  the  voice  of  the  OECS  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition  from  Great 
Britain,   when   Britain   is   one   of   our 
mo.st  important  allies?  And  when  Gre- 
nada is  a  member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth?    And     when     we     must 
depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Governor-General  in  Grenada  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  government 
there?  Should  we  heed  the  voice  of  the 
OECS  in  the  face  of  strong  condemna- 
tion   from   nearly   every    one   of   our 
friends  and  allies  in  Latin  and  South 
America,  including  Mexico.  Colombia. 
Venezuela.  Panama.  Brazil.  Peru.  Bo- 
livia, the  Bahamas,  and  many  others? 
Can  we  ignore  the  international  reac- 
tion  when   U.S.   intervention   in   Gre- 
nada invokes  in  the  minds  of  the  world 
and  the  region  a  checkered  history  of 
U.S.  involvement  and  gunboat  diplo- 
macy in  Latin  America?  Can  we  also 
ignore  the  opinions  of  our  European 
NATO  allies,  who  we  must  depend  on 
to  help  deploy  U.S.  missiles  in  just  a 
few  short   weeks?  Some  have  argued 
that    the   United   Stales   has   demon- 
strated   its    resolve    in    Grenada,    but 
judging    from    the    negative    reaction 
from  Germany.  France.  Italy,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  lack  of  judg- 
ment rather  than  resolve.  In  Britain, 
one   headline   read;   "Can  Reagan   Be 
Trusted?"  Mr.   President,  these  ques- 
tions  and   many   more  must  be  ade- 
quately answered  before  the  Senate, 
the  citizenry  of  the  United  Stales,  and 


the  nations  of  the  world  can  be  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  has 
acted  wisely  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  stability  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  very  legality 
of  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  is  sus- 
pect. Article  15  of  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  says 
that    "No  state  or  group  of  states  has 
the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
internal    or    external    affairs    of    any 
other    state."     whether     by     "armed 
force"  or  any  other  means.  Article  17 
adds  that  ""The  territory  of  a  stale  is 
inviolable:  it   may  not   be  the  object, 
even  temporarily,  of  military  occupa- 
tion or  other  measures  of  force  taken 
by  another  state,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on   any   grounds  whatever.  "   Can   the 
United    Slates    convincingly     demon- 
strate that  it  has  not   violated  these 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS? 
While  we  have  justified  our  interven- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  charier  of  the 
OECS.  we  are  not  a  member  of  that 
organization.  Furthermore,   the  char- 
ter of  the  OECS  states  that  decisions 
concerning  collective  security  arrange- 
ments must  be  unanimous,  yet  three 
of   the   organizations  eight   members 
did  not  vote.  Finally,  three  of  the  na- 
tions involved  in  the  Grenadian  oper- 
ation (including  the  United  Stales)  are 
not    members    of    the    OECS.    Would 
these  arrangements  be  legally  upheld 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States?  Per- 
haps   most    importantly,    the    United 
Slates  incursion  in  Grenada  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  charter  bars  the  "threat  or 
use  of  force"  in  international  affairs 
except  for  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense    against     "armed    attack."    By 
calling  into  question  the  legality  of  its 
actions  under  the  charters  of  the  OAS. 
the  OECS,   and  the  United   Nations. 
the  United  States  is  undercutting  its 
moral     and     legal     justifications     for 
rightly  condemning  Soviet  attacks  in 
Afghanistan:  Syrian  incursions  in  Leb- 
anon:  and  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Cambodia. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  caste  to 
the  events  in  Grenada  is  provided  by 
the  numerous  parallels  to  United 
States  involvement  in  Lebanon.  Both 
situations  involved  the  precipitous 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  and  pres- 
tige into  situations  of  imminent  hostil- 
ities. Both  of  these  commitments  were 
undertaken  without  prior  or  full  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  In  nei- 
ther of  these  situations  did  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  the 
War  Powers  Act.  In  neither  case  did 
we  fully  coordinate  our  actions  with 
our  friends  and  allies  with  important 
interests  in  the  regions  involved.  Let 
us  act  today  to  see  that  there  is  at 
least  one  important  difference  be- 
tween these  two  ill-conceived  episodes 
and  enact  the  necessary,  constitution- 


al constraint  on  our  military  presence 
in  Grenada. 

I  urge  this  body  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  affirm  Congress  duty 
and  rightful  place  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr.  Riegle 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  <No.  2462).  as  modified.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
still  on  the  debt  ceiling?  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  walking  back 
and  forth,  and  I  hear  all  this  talk 
about  foreign  policy.  I  did  not  want  to 
miss  anything,  because  I  know  it  has 
been  exciting.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  would  like  to  get  on 
with  things  that  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  at  hand,  if  it  is  not  illegal  to 
get  back  to  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  w"ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Brief. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  simply 
say  that  I  do  not  interpret  this  resolu- 
tion at  all  as  in  any  way  a  rebuke  to 
the  President.  All  it  simply  says  is  that 
the  law  shall  apply. 

It  is  the  full  intention,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  for  us  to  have  our 
troops  out  of  there  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  I  hope  they  will  be  out 
within  that  60-day  period. 

I  do  not  look  on  this  as  a  rebuke.  We 
have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  issue.  1  have  made  my  position 
very  clear. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  have  a  prolonged 
debate  on  Grenada.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
debate  Grenada,  but  if  we  do  not  get 
the  social  security  checks  out,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  know  we  have  been  debat- 
ing all  these  things,  so  I  can  put  it  in 
mv  newsletter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as 
modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran K  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Evans),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Ha"W- 
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KINS),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
QuAYi.E).  the  Senator  from  WyominK 
(Mr  SiMi'soN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Tt'x;u.      Mr     TowERt.    are    necessarily 

1  'ur'!  >r  announce  that,  if  present 
and  .Ml  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr    1  )KN  roN).  would  vote  ■nay". 

Mr  HYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DK'dNciNi).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  c.LKNN).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
arc  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  F'londa  (Mr  Chiles),  is  absent 
on  official  husinesii. 

The  PF.t-SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danfohih..  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  321  Leg.] 
YEAS- 64 


Aimstronft 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsrn 

Heflin 

Packwood 

Biden 

Heinz 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Huddle.ston 

Percy 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

BosrhwiU 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bradlpy 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Ka&.sebaum 

Randolph 

Burdirk 

Kasten 

Ripgle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rolh 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Sarbane.s 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

DAmato 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Long 

Stenni.s 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tsonga.s 

DurenberKcr 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Matlingly 

Weicker 

Exon 

Melcher 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-20 

Abdnor 

Helms 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

East 

McClure 

Trible 

Gam 

Murkuwski 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Wil.son 

Hecht 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Andrews 

Evans 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Glenn 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Goldwater 

Tower 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Zorinsky 

DeConcini 

Hawkms 

Denton 

Hollings 

iWi.'  arncruinit'iii.s  hh-  m  .Mnuiiice  and 
until  we  .see  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader,  would  there  be  any  objection  if 
we  ordered  this  so  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  recognized  for  7 
minutes  and  that  I  would  be  then  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpo.se  of  offering  the 
next  amendment? 

Mr,  President,  do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
rather  to  speak  for  7  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest would  be  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  be  next  recognized  to 
speak  for  7  minutes  and.  after  the  con- 
clusion of  that  presentation.  I  would 
be  next  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
for  the  record,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  record  should  show  there  would  be 
no  way  to  keep  the  majority  leader 
from  offering  his  amendment.  He  has 
the  power  of  first  recognition.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  minority  leader.  I  try 
never  to  exercise  the  right  of  prior  rec- 
ognition unless  there  is  an  important 
reason  to  do  .so.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  was  seeking 
recognition,  and  this  was  my  way  of 
trying  to  accommodate  that  and  still 
maintain  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sarhu.setts. 


So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No. 
2462).  a.s  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  if  no  one  objects,  but  I 
will  not  want  to  get  into  one  or  the 
other  substantive  amendments  until 
there   is  an  opportunity   to  see  what 


THE      ADMINISTRATIONS      CON- 
TINUING   EFFORT   TO   BAR    RE- 
PORTERS   AND    MANAGE    NEWS 
FROM  GRENADA 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  concern  about  the 
administration's   continuing   effort   to 
bar  reporters  and  to  manage  the  news 
from    Grenada.    As    the    New     York 
Times  suggested  this  morning,  the  ra- 
tionales offered  by  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  others  are  both  feeble 
and  infuriating. 

The  potential  danger  to  reporters  is 
the  worst  excuse  of  all,  since  reporters 
are  willing  to  run  that  risk  and  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so  in  other  con- 
flicts. In  a  different  context.  Secretary 


Weinberger  said  the  other  day:  "The 
Price  of  Freedom  is  High.  "  Indeed,  the 
price  paid  for  freedom  of  the  press  is 
sometimes  high— as  in  the  case  of  the 
53  corre.spondents  who  lost  their  lives 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  secure 
the  people's  right  to  know  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  so  much  more  would 
have  been  lost  if  a  free  press  had  not 
been  there,  determined  to  bridge  the 
credibility  gap  created  by  official  mis- 
information. 

I  fear  that  in  Grenada,  the  real  price 
the  administration  is  worried  about  is 
the  one  which  policymakers  must  pay 
when  independent  observers  and  jour- 
nalists can  provide  their  own  accounts 
of  events,  and  the  public  does  not  have 
to  rely  on  official  hand-outs  and  the 
networks  do  not  have  to  run  Govern- 
ment videotape  and  film. 

Nor  does  it  make  much  sen.se  to  .sug- 
gest that  reporters  must  be  barred  or 
their  access  restricted  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  secrecy  of  the  Grenada  inva- 
sion. There  is  a  long  and  honored  tra- 
dition of  journali.sts  pledging  secrecy 
and  keeping  that  pledge  during  the 
opening  phase  of  a  sensitive  military 
operation. 

In  any  event,  the  Grenada  invasion 
was  no  longer  a  secret  as  of  dawn  last 
Tuesday.  The  Cubans  and  Grenadians 
who  began  to  resist  presumably  knew 
that  they  were  under  attack.  Indeed, 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  maintains  an 
Embassy  in  Grenada,  may  know  more 
than  the  American  people  are  now- 
being  told  about  events  in  that  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  to 
hide  from  our  citizens  about  the  inva- 
sion. I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  jus- 
tification for  maintaining  a  policy 
which  shrouds  the  truth  and  hides  the 
reality  from  independent  journalists 
and  American  camera  crews. 

Finally.  I  assume  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  wishes  he  had  not  offered 
the  excuse  that  as  a  civilian,  he  would 
never  dare  overrule  military  com- 
manders who  want  no  press  presence 
in  a  combat  area.  The  Secretary's  job 
is  to  make  judgments  about  such  a  sit- 
uation consistent  with  both  military 
needs  and  the  nature  of  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

For  my  part.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wholly  unwilling  to  cede  civilian  au- 
thority on  this  issue.  The  administra- 
tion's policy  of  censorship  about 
events  in  Grenada  is  unprecedented, 
seemingly  unjustified,  and  probably 
unconstitutional. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  written  our  chair- 
man. Senator  Tower,  with  a  request 
that  the  committee  undertake  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  press  policies  that 
have  been  imposed  during  the  Gre- 
nada invasion.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
need  legislative  remedies  to  prevent 
the  suppression  and  management  of 
news  in  the  future,  we  certainly  need 
fairer  ground  rules  than  the  informal 


(Jcci.^KinmakinR  process  of  administra- 
lion  officials  who,  as  the  authors  of  a 
polK'N.  have  a  self-interest  in  limiting 
lournali.'^m  to  the  good  news  which 
tlicy  thf-m.sflves  may  provide.  It  is  a 
shami  iliat  the  Ameriran  people 
Iriirntfi  more  from  ham  radios  and 
R;ui!(i  HH\anna  than  from  American 
r.  porters  who  should  be  in  Grenada 
doing  the  job  which  the  Constitution 
so  properly  assigns  to  them. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  during  a  mili- 
tary intervention  supposedly  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  restoring  free- 
dom to  a  foreign  country,  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  restrict  freedom 
in  our  own  country, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorials  on  this  issue 
from  the  Boston  Globe.  Washington 
Post,  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  28.  19831 
Censoring  the  Invasion 
II  wa.s  inexcusable  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration not  to  permit  firsthand  American 
media  coverage  of  the  Grenada  invasion 
until  yesterday,  the  third  day.  and  then 
only  by  brief  and  escorted  pool  reporters. 
We  say  this  out  of  more  than  mere  pique  at 
the  theft  of  our  journalistic  function  during 
the  interval  by  the  Pentagon.  Radio  Havana 
and  the  island's  ham  radio  community.  If 
the  American  media  can  be  excluded  by 
their  own  government  from  direct  coverage 
of  events  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri 
can  people,  the  vvhole  character  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  governors  and  governed  is 
affected.  It  should  not  have  to  be  left  .self- 
serving  complaints  about  official  censorship. 
This  is  an  administration  already  well 
known  for  its  tendency  to  u.se  the  national 
security  label  to  limit  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  in  various  ways.  So  it  is 
perhaps  not  so  surprising  that  the  conven- 
ience of  the  military-or  its  insistence  on 
the  primacy  of  its  convenience— triumphed 
over  good  scn.se.  healthy  democratic  prac- 
tice and  the  strong  standing  tradition  of 
press-government  cooperation  in  coverage 
of  unfolding  military  events. 

In  this  operation,  the  military  had  valid 
considerations  of  surprise,  the  security  of 
vital  information,  the  efficiency  of  fast-de- 
veloping operations  and  the  .safety  of  jour- 
nalists. The  press  knows,  however— as  do 
plenty  of  experienced  Pentagon  hands— 
that  these  are  all  things  that  can  be  worked 
out. 

Some  in  the  administration  are  said  to 
have  envied  and  hoped  to  emulate  the  way 
the  British  military  held  off  the  British 
press  during  the  Falklands  war  last  year. 
Actually,  what  the  British  did  was  worse: 
they  brought  the  reporters  along  and  used 
them  for  strategic  deception,  feeding  them 
bad  information.  Notwithstanding  some 
early  official  confusion,  no  deception  of  this 
sort  is  being  alleged  here. 

What  happened  is  bad  enough.  The  gov- 
ernment set  aside  tried-and-true  rules  for 
ensuring  that  the  media  and  through  them 
the  people  would  see.  know  and  understand 
in  the  most  timely  and  credible  way  how  it 
waj5  exercising  military  power  in  their 
names.  This  was  done  in  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion-and  with  a  trace  of  arrogance. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct,  28.  1983] 

Grenada— AND  Mount  Suribachi 
No  one  was  surprised  last  month  when  the 
Soviet  Government  refused  to  let  reporters 
near  the  place  where  Korean  Flight  007  had 
been  shot  down:  everybody  knows  how  open 
the  Russians  are  to  public  scrutiny.  But 
there's  plenty  of  reason  for  surprise  now.  in 
Grenada,  for  this  time  its  the  United  Slates 
Government  that  has  been  trying  to  keep 
the  public  in  the  dark. 

At  first  it  kept  out  all  reporters,  period. 
Even  yesterday  afternoon  it  let  in  only  a 
small  group,  not  including  even  one  newspa- 
per reporter,  and  for  only  a  few  hours. 

How  does  the  Reagan  Administration  jus- 
tify thus  trying  to  blind  the  press  and  the 
public?  It  gives  three  explanations:  each  is 
feeble,  infuriating. 

Danger.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
said  reporters  were  barred  because  the 
troops  were  unable  'to  guarantee  any  kind 
of  safety."  Safety?  Let  Mr.  Weinberger  con- 
sider the  Iwo  Jima  memorial,  not  a  mile 
from  his  office— the  Marines  rai-sing  the  flag 
on  Mount  Suribachi.  How  much  safely  does 
he  think  was  guaranteed  to  Joe  Rosenthal 
of  the  Associated  Press,  who  took  the 
famous  picture? 

Let  Mr.  Weinberger  think  about  at  least 
53  reporters  who  died  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
tween 1961  and  1975.  They  well  knew  ihat 
the  Government  bore  no  responsibility  for 
their  safety.  So  did  the  Government.  All  it 
asked  for-then— was  that  they  sign  releases 
from  Federal  responsibility. 

Military  necessity.  General  Vessey.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  said  the  oper- 
ation required  surprise.  For  a  brief  time 
that  was  a  respon.sible  concern,  but  to  bar 
reporters  is  a  sledgehammer  solution.  Even 
in  World  War  II  reporters  were  allowed 
along  on  operations,  including  commando 
operations,  subject  to  news  embargoes  or 
appropriate  censorship. 

In  any  case,  there's  another  necessity,  the 
.same  one  that  led  the  Air  Force  to  lake  Wil- 
liam Laurence  of  The  Times  on  the  flight 
that  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki 
in  1945,  Democracies  depend  on  trust,  and 
trust  in  war,  small  or  large,  depends  on  cred- 
ible witnesses. 

Im  Just  a  Civilian.  Mr.  Weinberger's 
most  astonishing  rationale  was  that  the 
commanders  of  the  operation  did  not  want 
reporters  along,  and  he  wouldn't  ever 
dream  of  overriding  a  commanders  deci- 
sion," What  a  perversion  of  the  idea  of  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  If  some  general 
does  not  understand  the  big  principle  at 
stake  here,  then  civilian  commanders— like 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— surely  should. 

The  principle  is  not  hard  to  grasp.  Us  not 
a  case  of  accommodating  a  few  hundred  re- 
porters or  their  employers.  It's  a  case  of  re- 
.sponsibility  to  235  million  Americans  who 
depend  onthose  reporters.  The  public  needs 
to  know  what  its  Government  is  doing,  the 
more  so  when  it  commits  troops  to  an  expe- 
dition whose  wisdom  is  debated  so  heatedly. 
When  a  Government  flouts  that  need  for 
knowledge  so  baldly,  it  ignites  blazing  suspi- 
cion. 

Does  the  Administration  regard  itself  as 
beyond  public  scrutiny?  Or  does  it  have 
something  to  hide,  fearing  that  an  informed 
public  would  be  less  supportive  of  the  inter- 
vention? If  it's  neither,  then  let  the  Admin- 
istration open  up.  and  promptly.  Let  it  dem- 
onstrate that  America  intervened  in  Grena- 
da with  its  eyes  wide  open— all  of  them. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Oct.  27,  1983] 

Reagan's  Credibility 
The  phrase  "credibility  gap"  became  part 
of  the  American  language  in  the  mid-1960s 
when  many  people  in  the  world  and  many 
Americans  stopped  believing  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates. 

The  issue  was  Vietnam,  and  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson  was  trying  to  persuade  the  world 
that  the  United  Stales  was  "winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  "  with  B52s. 
napalm  and  defoliation.  The  more  earnest 
he  became,  the  more  hypocritical  he  sound- 
ed. In  the  end.  Johnson  was  driven  from 
office  by  the  credibility  gap  between  the 
presidency  and  the  nation  it  serves. 

In  1983.  the  ■credibility  gap  "  appears  in 
the  same  fatal  pattern.  President  Reagan 
has  drenched  his  invasion  of  Grenada  in  a 
hypocritical  gloss  that  momentarily  dazzles, 
bill  ultimately  insults  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world. 

Pretending  thai  this  unilateral  move  was 
a  "joint  maneuver"  with  tiny  Caribbean 
countries  insults  the  intelligence  of  Ameri- 
cans. Pretending  that  the  United  Stales  has 
suddenly  developed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
democracy  that  it  has  ignored  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  insults  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  Grenada  posed  a  .serious  strategic 
threat  to  the  United  States,  military  force 
would  be  needed  urgently  to  deal  with  that 
threat  and  world  opinion"  could  be  dis- 
missed as  a  consideration  compared  with 
vital  security  interests, 

Grenadas  threat,  however,  was  not  mili- 
tary but  ideological,  "Another  Marxist 
regime"  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  ideo- 
logues in  the  White  House,  As  pan  of  the 
propaganda  buildup,  a  lengthened  airstrip 
was  presented  by  the  President  in  aerial 
photos,  evoking  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

The  photos  were  not  of  missiles  aimed  at 
Miami,  but  of  a  runway  used  to  refuel 
planeloads  of  Cuban  soldiers  en  route  to 
Angola,  another  ideological  irritant  to  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Like  Grenada, 
Angola  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  vital 
strategic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  absence  of  a  clear  security  interest  in 
the  Grenadian  invasion  led  the  President  to 
try  to  perfume  this  odious  action  with  a 
drizzle  of  joint  maneuvers,"  The  St.  Lucian 
infantry  and  the  Antiguan  airborne  took 
time  off  from  posing  for  tourist  posters  to 
provide  window  dressing  for  America  armed 
intervention. 

This  gambit  of  hypocrisy  was  necessary  to 
support  the  hypocritical  notion  that  an 
American  government  that  winks  at  butch- 
ering of  democracies  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  cares  deeply  about  Grenadian  de- 
mocracy. 

In  American  politics,  the  tendency  to  rally 
round  the  flag  usually  helps  an  incumbent 
President.  American  casualties  in  the  recap- 
ture of  the  Mayaguez  helped  Gerald  R. 
Fords  poll  ranking  in  1975.  but  did  not  re- 
elect him  in  1976. 

The  Grenadian  invasion  has  taken  place 
in  the  horrifying  context  of  more  than  200 
US  Marines  dead  in  a  cause  poorly  ex- 
plained. Lebanon  is  a  "vital  interest."  as 
Reagan  explained.  The  dangers  of  a  Mideast 
power  vacuum  are  evident  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. The  dangers  of  a  power  vacuum  in 
Grenada  seem  ludicrous  to  most  Americans. 
The  White  House  image-makers  set  out  to 
prove  thai  Reagan's  invasion  was  not  a  reck- 
less whim.  That  proof  included  photos  of 
the  President  in  his  pajamas,  telephoning 
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officials  from  a  Georgia  golf  course  ai  dawn 
on  Saturday  planning  the  invasion. 

Photos  of  presidential  pajamas  are  not 
comforting.  They  bring  back  memories  of 
the  original  credibility  gap."  and  of  a  sleep- 
less leader  planning  tactics  and  strategies 
for  policies  that  have  little  support. 

President  Reagan  is  staking  much  on  his 
ow-n  credibility  these  days.  Because  of  un- 
clear policies  with  little  public  support,  it  is 
a  diminishing  asset.  As  the  political  needs  of 
one  failed  policy  feed  another,  the  credibil 
ity  gap  widens  and  deepens. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .sn  ordered. 


UMI 


INCREASE  IN   PLBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  308). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  just  a  few  moments.  I  would 
hope  that  other  Members  who  have 
amendments  will  be  in  position  follow- 
ing the  dispostion  of  that  amendment 
to  offer  their  amendments,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session  until  about  5  o'clock  today. 
We  can  probably  dispose  of  several 
amendments  between  now  and  then. 

If  we  continue  to  load  up  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  more  and  more  likely  that 
we  will  end  up  with  a  15-day  extension 
when  it  is  all  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   2463 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Garn.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2463. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Congress  commends  the  President  for 
his  swift  and  effective  action  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  Grenada. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  commends  the  pro- 


rt'.s.monjiu.Mii  itiiu  viiuM  wi  int  i^oinbined  tJ.S. 
forces  who  are  participating  in  this  oper- 
ation. 

Finally,  the  Congress  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation to  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean States  and  to  the  states  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbados  for  their  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  democratic  government  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider, in  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
the  War  Powers  Act.  a  statement  of 
commendation  of  the  President  for  his 
initiative,  for  the  courage,  valor,  and 
professionalism  of  our  American  sol- 
diers, marines,  and  others,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Grenada  operation,  and 
to  recite  our  appreciation  for  the 
action  of  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  Countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  that 
is  much  on  the  mind  of  all  Americans. 
It  is  a  matter  that,  in  my  view,  should 
be  addressed  at  this  point  in  the  con- 
text of  the  amendment  just  considered 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  I  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  clerk  restate 
the  cosponsors? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  cosponsors  are  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Garn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  and  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
do  this  one  thing.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  consider  a  very 
slight  modification? 

Where  it  says.  'The  Congress  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  swift  and 
effective  action  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  American  citizens,  "  would  the  ma- 
jority leader  feel  comfortable  with  a 
modification  which  would  say.  "swift 
and  effective  action  in  enforcing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  protecting  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  in  Gre- 
nada"? As  we  all  know,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  first  stated  in  1823.  is  the 
most  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,  and  it  is  the  very 


best  justification  for  the  President's 
decision  to  intervene  this  week  in  Gre- 
nada, 

The  United  States  regards  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  part  of  its  nation- 
al security  and  defense.  Under  the 
right  of  self-defense,  we  first  enunci- 
ated this  doctrine  in  1823.  Here  is  a 
quotation  form  President  Monroe's 
message  of  December  2.  1823.  which 
expresses  the  essence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine: 

We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  Slates  and  those  powers  (i.e.  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere)  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety  ...  it  is  impossible  that  the  allied 
(i.e.  European)  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either 
continent  li.e.  North  or  South  America) 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness. (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows.  I  supported  his  resolu- 
tion on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  some 
time  ago.  I  have  no  problem  at  all  with 
that,  except  that  the  language  ju.st 
proposed  has  been  cleared  not  only  by 
the  cosponsors  but  also  in  other  quar 
ters. 

I  really  would  suggest  that  while  I 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  would  like  to 
leave  the  amendment  stand  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  might  just  say  that, 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  comments 
and  I  understand  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  But  I  think  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  this  Senate  in  the  past 
year— I  have  lost  track  of  the  lime— in 
August  1982,  voted  by  a  big  vote.  68  to 
27.  and  also  by  a  big  vote  in  the  other 
body  of  about  3  to  1,  in  favor  of  lan- 
guage which  gave  the  President  the 
support  of  the  Congress  to  do  exactly 
what  he  did.  The  Symms  amendment 
on  Cuba  passed  in  August  1982  was  a 
verbatim  reaffirmation  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1962  Cuba  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  230.  These  resolutions  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  prohib- 
iting Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  ag- 
gression in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
by  force  if  necessary.  They  also  pro- 
hibit a  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba. 

I  think  our  President  was  exactly 
correct  and  on  target.  As  the  cache  of 
arms  and  ammunition  becomes  uncov- 
ered and  this  becomes  more  known  to 
the  American  people,  it  is  even  more 
important,  I  think,  that  the  President 
did,  as  he  said,  move  just  in  time 
before  we  ended  up  having  another 
armed  camp  in  the  Caribbean  and 
southeastern  Caribbean  Basin.  Grena- 
da was  about  to  fall  under  the  com- 
plete domination  of  an  ideology  alien 
to  this  hemisphere.  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and  under  the  control  of  a  Euro- 
pean power— the  U.S.S.R. 


I  rt^ally  appreciate  the  leadership  of 
thf  White  House. 

I  Uunk  ;t  should  be  made  clear  for 
till-  r(ror(i  that  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  Augu.^t  1982  for  lan- 
miage  which  staled  implicitly  that  the 
President  should  use  force  if  nece.ssary 
to  .stop  the  flow  of  arm.s  and  equip- 
nieii'  from  Cuba  into  the  mainland  of 
the  Americas  or  other  parts  of  the 
Americas,  to  prevent  a  Soviet  military 
ba.se  in  Cuba,  and  also  to  uphold  and 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Though  I  prefer  this  amendment, 
which  I  am  happy  lo  be  rosponsor  of, 
with  the  additional  language,  it  goes 
without  saying,  as  we  say  here  on  the 
floor,  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  say 
that  the  President  is  fully  within  his 
rights  in  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  Grenada,  he  does  strongly  de- 
serve our  commendation. 

I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's 
position,  so  I  shall  not  ask  for  the 
modification:  I  understand  it  is  all 
cleared  and  approved.  I  should  not 
want  lo  do  anything  lo  weaken  the 
vole  we  might  get.  I  hope  we  might  get 
100  Senators  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment to  show  unanimity  and  show  a 
posture  of  a  strong  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans and  stop  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Gre- 
nada relief  operation  is  the  first  lime 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  has  been 
stopped  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is 
the  first  lime  we  have  done  anything 
to  destroy  a  military  base  established 
by  Cuba. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  catch  a 
television  program,  •"Night  Line," 
where  they  had  a  Soviet,  one  man 
who,  if  you  did  not  know  he  was  a 
Soviet,  you  would  not  pick  it  up,  be- 
cause he  spoke  the  language  so  well, 
you  would  have  thought  he  was 
Cuban.  George  Will,  when  somebody 
brought  up  the  point  of  how  soon  are 
we  going  to  get  our  troops  out,  made  a 
very  good  point.  George  Will  said. 
"That  he  bet  our  troops  would  be  out 
of  Grenada  before  the  Soviets  are  out 
of  Afghanistan."  The  Russian  did  not 
have  too  much  to  say  in  answer  to 
that  question. 

Furthermore,  I  think  what  was  not 
said,  what  could  have  been  said,  is  that 
our  Armed  Forces  did  an  exemplary 
job  down  there,  the  rangers  and  the 
marines.  They  did  not  go  in  and  use 
poison  gas  on  civilians  as  the  Soviets 
have  been  doing  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  appreciate 
his  forbearance  in  not  modifying  the 
amendment  which,  in  any  event, 
would  now  need  unanimous  consent, 
since  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Had  I  thought  of  it,  I  would  have  in- 
cluded that  language  because  I  believe 


m  the  position  asserted  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Once  again.  I  thank  him  for  his  re- 
pealed efforts  on  the  floor  lo  see  that 
it  is  honored  and  abided  by. 

Mr.     President,     there     are     many 
things  I  could  say  and  I  would  like  to 
say.   including    the   comment    on   per- 
haps   the    most    moving    Presidential 
speech  I  have  heard  in  a  long,  long 
time   last    evening.   In   the   interest   of 
Irving  lo  get   on  with  the  matter  at 
hand.  I  shall  withhold  further  state- 
ments at  this  lime. 
Mr.  PERCY   Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  President  has.  without  any  ques- 
tion, dealt  with  a  matter  that  was  dan- 
gerous—dangerous for  the  United 
States,  dangerous  for  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  danger- 
ous, certainly,  for  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States.  This  resolu- 
tion commends  the  President  for  his 
swift  and  effective  action.  Certainly,  if 
he  had  not  taken  such  action,  now- 
thai  we  know  what  we  do  about  the 
Cuban-Soviet  offensive  capabilities  in 
that  area,  and  in  Grenada,  we  could 
have  had  practically  a  nightmare  on 
our  hands  if  we  had  wailed  loo  long. 
The  evidence  that  we  have  looked  at  is 
compelling  that  the  situation  warrant- 
ed such  action  by  the  President. 

The  action  of  the  President,  there- 
fore, in  protecting  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Grenada  was  a  neces- 
sary one.  It  responded  lo  the  deep  con- 
cerns of  all  the  states  in  the  region  re- 
garding the  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion in  that  country.  It  was  an  oper- 
ation of  limited  objectives,  with  a  lim- 
ited use  of  force.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  be 
withdrawn  just  as  soon  as  the  safely 
of  Americans  in  that  country  can  be 
assured.  We  have  no  intention  of  im- 
posing a  government  on  the  countries 
or  of  maintaining  any  continuing  mili- 
tary presence  in  that  country. 

In  this  regard,  I  hope  our  allies  and 
friends  around  the  world  will  be  reas- 
sured on  this  score  and  will  come  to  re- 
spect the  careful  and  responsible  way 
in  which  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  assume  ihat  once  we 
have  secured  the  safely  of  our  citizens 
and  once  we  had  assured  the  capabil- 
ity for  action  that  would  have  endan- 
gered the  immediate  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an area  in  the  nation-states  in  that 
area,  for  us  to  continue  our  presence.  I 
hope  that  lho,se  forces  down  there 
would  be  adequate  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  Grenada  lo  the  point 
where  they  could  have  and  maintain 
their  election.  I  think  that  we  would 
be,  certainly,  wi.se  to  move  just  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can,  as  the  President  has 
said  he  intends  to,  to  move  our  forces 


out  of  there  just  as  quickly  as  our  lim- 
ited mission  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2464 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 

Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  2464  lo 

amendment  No.  2463. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
BAKER,  add  the  following: 

Since  219  Marines,  and  possibly  more, 
were  killed  in  Lebanon  on  October  23.  1983, 
as  the  result  of  a  terrorist  attack  on  our 
headquarters  at  the  Beirut  Airport;  and 

Since  the  United  States  Marine  contin- 
gent of  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  was,  and  continues  to  be,  deployed  in 
exposed  positions  in  and  around  the  Beirut 
Airport,  that  Marines  occupying  sentry  posi- 
tions reportedly  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons;  and  the  security  for  the 
Marines  was  obviously  inadequate:  and 

Since  the  assassination  of  Lebanese  Presi- 
dent-elect Bashir  Gemayel.  the  destruction 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  which  result- 
ed in  17  Americans  being  killed,  and  acts  of 
violence  of  a  similar  nature  using  similar 
methods  have  been  characteristic  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Lebanon  particularly 
since  the  1975-1976  Civil  War  in  that  coun- 
try; and 

Since  the  history  of  similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon  presented  strong  evidence 
of  the  necessity  to  provide  the  most  strin- 
gent security  safeguards  for  our  Marine  con- 
tingent: and 

Since  the  United  States  is  not  perceived  as 
a  neutral  participant  in  the  peacekeeping 
force;  and 

Since  warring  factions  in  Lebanon,  aided 
by  external  forces,  have  used,  and  continue 
1(3  use.  violence  as  a  means  to  settle  inter- 
confessional  disputes;  and 

Since  the  various  members  of  the  Multi- 
national Peacekeeping  Force  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  targets  of  violence  from 
those  elements  involved  in.  and  contributing 
to,  the  internal  conflict  in  Lebanon;  and 

Since  a  broadly-based  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  a  stable  Middle 
East;  and 

Since  S.  J.  Res.  159.  extending  by  18 
months  the  participation  of  the  Marines  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  54-46  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  demonstrated  a 
strong  divergency  of  opinion  regarding  the 
mission  and  role  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should— 

(1)  provide  immediate,  maximum  protec- 
tion and  security  for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon: 

(2)  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordination  with 
our  allies  in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force,  every  possible  avenue  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  presence,  or  to  other 
forces  from  neutral  countries,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces;  and 
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(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraphs  1 1 1  and  (2). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President 

Mr.  BYHl)  Mr  President,  the  terri- 
ble tragedy  which  befell  our  Marines 
in  Lebanon  last  Sunday  has  stunned 
and  sorrowed  all  of  us.  There  is  not 
any  purpose  in  searching  for  scape- 
goats for  this  disaster.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  important  and  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
safety  precautions,  the  security  ar- 
rangements which  existed  around  the 
Marine  compound. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am  very 
deeply  troubled  by  the  statements 
made  earlier  this  week  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  after  his 
investigation  of  the  security  arrange- 
ments. Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley  stated 
that  he  was  "totally  satisfied"  with 
the  security  procedures  in  effect 
before  the  attack. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  dis- 
turbs me  greatly.  Everyone  was  aware 
that  car  bombs— the  terrorist  tech- 
nique used  last  Sunday— is  a  common 
method  of  attack  in  Lebanon.  The 
same  technique,  indeed,  has  been  tised 
in  an  earlier  successful  attack  on  April 
13.  1983.  on  our  Embassy  in  that  very 
same  city  in  which  64  people  died,  in- 
cluding 17  Americans.  The  .same  tech- 
nique was  also  used  against  the  Iraqi 
Embassy  in  Beirut  in  1981-75  people 
were  killed.  Yes.  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  again.st  suicide  terrorist  at- 
tacks. But  I  simply  find  it  unbelievable 
that  a  car  loaded  with  high  explosives 
can  drive  past  several  Marine  sentry 
checkpoints  and  arrive  unimpeded  into 
the  lobby  of  what  is.  obviously,  a  very 
high  value  target.  And  I  find  absolute- 
ly astounding  the  reports  that  those 
marine  sentries,  as  a  matter  of  policy  — 
and  I  am  currently  only  aware  of 
newspaper  reports— that  those  marine 
sentries  were  not  authorized  to  carry 
loaded  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  of  our 
Marine  Corps  are  absolutely  coura- 
geous. They  are  a  remarkable  fighting 
force.  They  are  the  personification  of 
the  finest  fighting  qualities  that  our 
Nation  can  create.  I  do  believe  there  is 
not  a  more  capable  and  more  coura- 
geous fighting  force  in  the  world 
today.  But  the  quality  of  the  staffing, 
of  the  planning  for  the  needed  protec- 
tion of  those  men  while  they  are  sleep- 
ing, obviously,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
Marines  are  in  a  dangerous  place— of 
course  they  are.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
security  precautions  against  terrorism 
are  difficult— of  course  they  are. 

I  note  that  the  public  comments  of 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  held  a  closed-door 
session  on  this  matter  yesterday,  seem 
to  be  unanimous  that  the  security  pre- 
cautions were  inadequate— inadequate. 


They  certainly  were  inadequate.  They 
were  a  disgrace  to  our  fighting  men 
and  to  our  country.  I  will  say  in  all 
candor  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  in- 
furiated by  the  reports  of  this  inad- 
equacy. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  the  loss  of  well  over  200  ma- 
rines were  inevitable,  and  that  we 
could  do  no  better— then  we  are  saying 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  forestall 
a  repetition  of  this  event.  In  that  case, 
I  would  be  offering  an  immediate  reso- 
lution of  withdrawal  for  our  troops. 
Putting  them  on  airplanes  to  Lebanon 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  death  sen- 
tence. Lebanon  is  obviously  full  of  fa- 
natics and  one  suicidal  success  can 
logically  embolden  others  to  try  simi- 
lar tactics. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  provide 
measurably  better  protection  for  our 
troops  even  in  an  environment  where 
terrorists  operate.  We  are  familiar 
with  car  bombs.  We  can  give  our  sen- 
tries loaded  guns.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  .security  precautions.  But  I  believe 
a  thorough  investigation  is  in  order 
and  a  full  report  to  the  Congress  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  conference  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  without  oppo- 
sition. The  re.solution  addresses  the 
need  to  replace  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  with  a 
U.N.  presence  or  other  forces  from 
neutral  countries. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to: 

First,  provide  immediate,  maximum 
protection  and  security  for  U.S.  forces 
in  Lebanon,  and 

Second,  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordi- 
nation with  our  allies  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force,  every  possi- 
ble avenue  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
transferral  of  the  peacekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities in  Lebanon  to  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  pre.sence,  or  to  other 
forces  from  neutral  countries,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
ground  forces. 

The  Nation  was  stunned  and  .sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  deaths  of  at  least 
225  marines  who  were  killed  as  a  result 
of  a  terrorist  attack  on  October  23, 
1983,  on  our  headquarters  at  the 
Beirut  Airport. 

We  Democrats  believe  that  this  reso- 
lution is  the  next  logical  step  in  re- 
sponding to  recent  events  in  Lebanon. 
With  this  resolution,  we  are  offering 
the  President  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  that  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  which  would  allow  us  to  accommo- 
date an  orderly  withdrawl  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Lebanon,  once  they  are  re- 
placed by  peacekeeping  forces  from 
either  the  United  Nations  or  forces 
from  other  neutral  countries. 

There  are  deeply  held  concerns  on 
the  part  of  us  all  that  the  mission  and 
role  of  the  U.S.  participation   in  the 


multinational  peacekeeping  force  have 
changed  dramatically  over  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  The  original  mission 
of  this  force  was  that  of  peacekeeping. 
However,  peacekeeping  implies  a  neu- 
tral presence.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  perceived  as  a  neutral  participant 
in  a  peacekeeping  force. 

Last  night,  the  President  made  it 
very  clear,  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation,  that  the  "physical  presence  of 
the  Marines  lends  support  to  both  the 
Lebanese  Government  and  its  army," 
Earlier  in  his  address,  the  President 
remarked: 

For  several  years.  L,ebanon  has  been  torn 
by  internal  strife.  Once  a  prosperous,  peace- 
ful nation,  its  government  had  become  inef- 
fective in  controlling  the  militias  that 
warred  on  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  we  have 
undertaken  an  impossible  task  in  Leb- 
anon. On  the  one  hand,  the  President 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  we  are  sup- 
porting the  Government  of  Lebanon. 
On  the  other  hand,  despite  external 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Lebanon,  we  find  ourselves  defending 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  against 
other  warring  factions  in  that  country. 
It  just  appears  that  our  policy  is  con- 
tradictory. We  cannot  effectively  be  a 
peacekeeper  among  warring  factions, 
if  we  have  chosen  sides  in  this  conflict. 
In  essence  while  the  diplomatic  goals 
we  have  set  for  Lebanon  are  those 
which  we  can  all  support— that  of 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon,  a  Government  of  national 
unity,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
sovereign  integrity  of  that  country- 
how  can  those  goals  be  achieved  by  a 
military  presence  which  appears  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  what  we  want  to  .see  for 
that  country? 

It  was  just  a  month  ago  when  the 
Congress  engaged  in  a  major  war 
powers  debate  governing  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non as  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  In  the  Senate,  we 
Democrats  did  not  believe  it  was  in  the 
U.S.  interest  to  give  the  President 
carte  blanche  to  continue  the  presence 
of  our  forces  in  the  absence  of  clearly 
defined  goals  and  objectives  from  the 
administration  governing  such  a  pres- 
ence. We  felt  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  define  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  the  na- 
tional security  interests  at  stake  which 
demanded  our  continued  presence  in 
Lebanon,  the  mission  and  role  of  that 
presence,  and  the  estimated  duration 
of  the  continued  U.S.  presence. 

Why  did  we  undertake  this  debate? 
We  did  .so.  because  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  believed  that  we  had  a  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  Constitution,  to 
do  so.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  en- 
acted into  law  over  a  Presidential  veto 
in  1973.  required  that  the  Congress 
demand  of  the  executive  branch  a 
clear  statement  as  to  the  purpose  for 


the  dt-t^loyment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
on  foreign  soil  in  a  best  lie  environ- 
ment We  did  .so  because  if  there  was 
one  les.son  we  learned  from  Vietnam,  it 
v.a.s  the  fart  that  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  Armed  Force.s  abroad  cannot  be 
.su.stamed  in  the  ab.sence  of  support 
from  the  .-American  people.  And  that 
.support  -Aill  not  be  forthcoming  unless 
the  administration  presents  evidence 
of  a  preponderant  nature  which  will 
merit  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

In  all  practicality.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  do  for  the  Lebanese  what  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  for  themselves.  It 
IS  imperative  for  President  Gemayel  to 
broaden  the  ba.se  of  support  for  his 
government  in  that  country.  A  govern- 
ment of  National  reconcilation  which 
unites  all  factions  in  Lebanon  is  a  gov- 
ernment which  can  minimize  external 
forces  from  meddling  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  Democratic  conference  that  a 
more  broadly  based  peacekeeping 
force,  which  can  be  perceived  as  being 
neutral,  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of 
the  international  community  in  a 
stable  Middle  East. 

We  do  not  call  for  any  action  which 
would  be  taken  in  the  ab.sence  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination  with  our 
allies  in  the  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force.  This  resolution  does  not  call 
for  a  precipitous  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon,  but 
rather  an  orderly  transferral  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  MNF  to  a  U.N. 
presence,  or  to  the  forces  of  other  neu- 
tral  countries. 

We  are  not  effectively  keeping  the 
peace  in  Lebanon.  And  we  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  effective  as  the  Leba- 
nese Government  continues  to  be 
plagued  with  an  irresolution  of  its  own 
internal  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  newspaper  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Marine  Chief  Totally  Satisfied'  Beirut 
Had  Adequate  Security 
(By  William  Claiborne) 
HtiRUT,    Oct.    25— Marine    Commandant 
Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley  said  here  today  that  he 
was     totally  satisfied"  with  security  proce- 
dures   in   effect    before   Sunday's    terrorist 
bombing  that  has  left  at  least  216  marines 
and  other  U.S.  servicemen  dead. 

Amid  mounting  complaints  in  the  United 
States  that  the  marines  were  not  adequately 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  suicide 
bombing  mission  that  flattened  their  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  headquarters  at  Beirut 
International  Airport.  Kelley.  who  arrived 
here  today,  said  he  had  inspected  the 
Marine  base  twice  before  the  blast. 

"I  think  we  had  very  adequate  security 
measures.  "  he  told  reporters.  "One  has  to 
realize  if  you  have  a  determined  individual 
who  is  willing  to  give  up  his  life,  chances  are 
he's  going  to  get  through  and  do  that." 


Shortly  before  he  spoke,  the  Marine  com- 
pound was  on  full  alert  following  reports 
that  three  vehicles  possibly  carrying  bombs 
had  been  spotted  driving  on  an  airport  pe- 
rimeter road  near  the  base.  Marines  and  re- 
porters took  to  sandbag  bunkers  and  fox- 
holes as  nervous  marines  in  full  combat  gear 
sealed  off  the  base  and  searched  suspicious- 
looking  vehicles. 

The  same  reports  caused  U.S.  Embassy 
employees  to  vacate  temporary  quarters  in 
the  seaside  British  Embassy  and  another 
building  nearby.  The  regular  U.S.  Embassy 
chancery  was  destroyed  last  April  in  a 
bombing  almost  identical  in  method  to  the 
destruction  Sunday  of  the  Marine  building 
and  a  headquarters  of  the  French  contin- 
gent in  the  multinational  peace-keeping 
force. 

Kelley  flew  here  from  Washington,  with 
an  emotional  stop  overnight  in  Wiesbaden. 
West  Germany,  to  visit  Beirut  casualties  at 
a  U.S.  military  hospital.  His  main  purpose  is 
to  review  security  procedures  at  the  bases 
that  house  the  1.600-man  U.S.  contingent  of 
the  multinational  force. 

The  bomb  scares  that  put  the  marines  on 
Condition  One,  the  highe.sl  alert  status, 
originated  with  Lebanese  Army  intelligence, 
officials  said. 

Marine  spokesman  Maj.  Robert  Jordan 
told  reporters.  "We  have  good  information 
that  there  are  explosives."  and  he  said  the 
three  trucks  were  under  surveillance.  Later 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  alert  was 
lifted  without  an  explanation  of  what 
became  of  the  suspect  trucks. 

At  one  point  a  marine  replacement  unit 
that  arrived  last  night  to  augment  the  con- 
tingent decimated  by  the  explosion  rushed 
out  of  the  compound  with  rifles  at  the 
ready.  Sentries  had  spotted  a  parked  truck 
similar  to  the  one  that  crashed  into  the 
lobby  of  the  four-story  building  Sunday  and 
exploded  an  estimated  ton  of  dynamite. 

Marines  flattened  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  took  aim  at  the  driverless  vehi- 
cle while  it  was  .searched  for  bombs.  At  the 
main  entrance  to  the  marine  headquarters, 
sentries  raised  their  rifles  at  reporters 
trying  to  enter  and  forced  them  across  the 
road. 

Similarly,  barricades  and  strong  security 
forces  were  set  up  around  the  French  quar- 
ters near  Beirut's  sports  stadium,  hit  by  a 
nearly  simultaneous  blast  Sunday,  and 
around  positions  of  the  Italian  contingent, 
which  was  not  attacked.  French  spokesman 
Lt.  Col.  Phillippe  de  Longeaux  said  today 
that  38  French  troops  were  known  killed  in 
the  explosion,  15  wounded  and  20  missing. 

A  U.S.  official  said.  "There  is  a  limit  to 
the  security  measures  you  can  take  and  still 
operate.  You  can  build  lOfoot  walls  five- 
feet  thick,  but  you  cant  work  like  that  " 

Asked  how  he  felt  being  a  target  of  terror- 
ism, the  embassy  official  replied.  "I  try  not 
to  think  about  it.  When  you  think  about  it. 
it's  pretty  scary.  " 

The  official  said  that  after  the  Sunday  at- 
tacks, "everybody  looked  at  what  more 
might  be  done. "  adding  that  security  offi- 
cers were  now  posted  on  roofs  of  U.S.  build- 
ings to  scan  the  streets  for  suspicious  vehi 
cles. 

[An  unknown  group  called  the  Islamic 
Holv  War.  which  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  simultaneous  U.S.  and  French  bombings 
in  telephone  calls  Sunday,  published  a  state- 
ment in  Beirut  newspapers  today.  United 
Press  International  reported.  The  statement 
said: 

["We  are  the  soldiers  of  God  and  we  crave 
death.  Violence  will  remain  our  only  path  if 


they  [foreign  forces]  do  not  leave.  We  are 
ready  to  turn  Lebanon  into  another  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  Iranians  or  Syrians,  or  Pal- 
estinians. We  are  Lebanese  Moslems  who 
follow  the  dicta  of  the  Koran") 

Kelley.  who  said  he  plans  to  remain  in 
Beirut  a  few  days,  spent  40  minutes  this 
afternoon  walking  around  the  pile  of  twist- 
ed steel  and  crushed  concrete  that  was  the 
Battalion  Landing  Team's  quarters. 

Rescue  workers  continued  to  dig  through 
the  rubble  for  bodies,  amid  an  increasingly 
■strong  stench,  and  heavy  cranes  were  at- 
tempting to  remove  huge  slabs  of  concrete. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  flattened  building. 
Kelley  watched  as  workers  removed  the 
body  of  a  marine,  placed  it  in  a  green  nylon 
body  bag  and  carried  it  away.  Minutes  later, 
he  watched  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
structure  as  another  marine  in  uniform  was 
extricated  from  the  debris. 

Later  Kelley  said.  There  is  nothing  more 
devastating  to  a  marine  than  the  loss  of  an- 
other marine." 

Kelley  said  the  Marine  contingent  is  here 
to  provide  stability  to  the  Lebanese  Army." 
adding.  Without  a  strong  and  viable  Leba- 
nese Army  I  don't  think  there  is  much  hope 
for  this  country." 

Asked  whether  the  Marine  force  would  be 
given  new  rules  of  engagement  to  allow  it  to 
defend  itself  more  adequately.  Kelley  said. 
I  think  Col.  Geraghty  has  all  the  flexibil- 
ity he  needs.  "  Col.  Timothy  J.  Geraghty  is 
commander  of  the  unit. 

Other  multinational  force  officers,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  echoed  Kelley's 
view  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  avoid 
a  suicide  terrorist  attack. 

One.  not  an  American,  said:  "Whoever  Is 
doing  this  job.  they  can  choose  when,  where 
and  how.  We  are  just  the  targets.  We  can 
build  bunkers  and  pile  sandbags,  but  they 
will  always  choose  when,  where  and  how. 
You  cannot  defend  yourself.  There  are  no 
security  measures  that  can't  be  broken.  You 
can  make  two  billion  plans  and  they  will 
make  two  billion  and  one." 

He  added.  "I  guess  if  we  are  going  to  stay 
here,  we  will  see  more  of  this.  The  longer 
you  stay,  the  more  you  give  them  the  capa- 
bility to  do  this  kind  of  thing." 


Security  Questioned  at  Marines'  Bombed 
Building 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill 
Jr.  (D-Mass.)  yesterday  sharply  criticized  se- 
curity procedures  in  effect  at  a  Marine 
headquarters  building  in  Beirut  before  it 
was  blown  up  Sunday  by  a  terrorist  bomb, 
describing  their  inadequacy  as  "a  military 
blunder  of  a  tragic  nature  " 

The  Beirut  tragedy,  in  which  more  than 
200  Marines  were  killed,  has  produced 
sharply  differing  assessments  of  precautions 
taken  ijy  the  Marines  to  protect  themselves. 
The  same  kind  of  suicide  car-bomb  attack 
destroyed  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  last 
April,  killing  63  persons. 

"The  nation  is  shocked  at  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection for  the  Marines."  O'Neill  said.  "It 
was  a  military  blunder  of  a  tragic  nature 
that  our  men  didn't  have  a  bazooka  to 
knock  that  truck  out. " 

Challenges  to  the  adequacy  of  security 
were  voiced  privately  yesterday  by  senators 
attending  a  closed-door  session  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  called  to 
hear  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger on  the  subject. 

Chairman  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.)  said 
later.    "I   would  say  the  consensus  of  the 
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committee  is  that  the  security  was  not  ade- 
quate. It  IS  difficult  to  defend  against  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  that  kind."  he  said,  'but 
that  threat  could  have  been  minimized  in 
my  judgment." 

These  comments  come  just  one  day  after 
the  Marine  Corps  commandant.  Gen.  Paul 
X.  Kelley.  said  during  a  visit  to  Lebanon 
that  he  was  totally  satisfied"  with  security 
procedures  in  effect  before  the  attack. 

■  I  think  we  had  very  adequate  security 
measures,"  said  Kelley,  who  had  inspected 
the  Marine  facility  twice  before  the  blast 

One  has  to  realize  if  you  have  a  deter- 
mined mdividual  who  is  willing  to  give  up 
his  life,  chances  are  he's  going  to  get 
through  and  do  that."" 

Pentagon  officials  yesterday  said  that  "ev- 
eryone from  the  top  down"  in  the  Defense 
Department  "wants  to  find  out  what  was 
done  and  why  and  whether  it  could  have 
been  done  better."  The  officals  said,  howev- 
er, that  no  formal  investigation  or  inquiry 
into  the  episode  has  been  undertaken,  al 
though  some  overseas  military  commands 
were  said  to  have  begun  looking  into  securi- 
ty and  intelligence  procedures  that  were  in 
effect. 

The  officials  said  a  decision  on  a  formal 
inquiry  would  probably  await  Kelleys 
return  to  the  United  States.  They  said  that 
if  a  decision  is  made  to  launch  an  investiga- 
tion. Kelleys  remarks  in  Beirut  would  not 
prejudice  it. 

In  the  attacks  aftermath,  there  have  been 
conflicting  reports  about  whether  Marine 
sentries  were  carrying  loaded  weapons. 

Questions  also  have  been  raised  about  the 
adequacy  of  fences  around  all  entrances  to 
the  building:  about  why  armored  vehicles  or 
trucks,  which  frequently  are  used  to  block 
the  path  of  would-be  car-bombers  al  other 
Beirut  installations,  were  not  in  place,  and 
why  so  many  Marines  were  in  a  single  build- 
ing. 

Sen,  Pete  Wilson  (R-Calif.)  said  yesterday 
that  the  decision  to  hou.se  a  large  number  of 
Marines  in  the  steel-and-concrete  building 
at  the  Beirut  airport  was  dictated  by  the 
desire  lo  remove  them  from  sniper  and 
mortar  fire.  Thats  a  good  decision.  What 
seems  lo  have  been  lacking,  plain  and 
simple,"  he  said,  "is  adequate  security 
against  an  act  of  terror." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  said 
Weinberger  had  tried  to  answer  the  commit- 
tee's question  but    "not  to  my  satisfaction.  " 

Earlier  in  the  day,  during  an  appearance 
on  the  Today"  show  (NBC,  WRC).  Wein- 
berger said  "the  slate  of  security  was  the 
state  of  security  you  would  expect  in  an 
area  of  that  kind.  This  isn't  to  say  it  cant 
be  improved  .  .  .  and  obviously  in  hindsight 
we  may  do  more."  he  said. 

"But  these  men  were  in  a  building  in  an 
area  where  part  of  the  mi.ssion  was  lo  keep 
the  airport  open  and  so  there  was  a  lot  of 
non-military  traffic,  and  that  terrible  trage- 
dy happened  when  a  man  bent  on  suicide, 
destruction,  fanaticism  of  the  worst  kind 
drove  right  into "  the  building  in  a  truck 
laden  with  explosives. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  28, 
19831 
Marines:  Compound  Was  Vulnerable 
(By  David  Zucchino) 
Beirut,    Lebanon.— U.S.    Marine    officers 
yesterday  described  a  security  system  that 
was  vulnerable  lo  penetration  by  the  truck 
bomb  Sunday  that  killed  at  least  225  Ma- 
rines. 

Meanwhile,  in  interviews  yesterday,  intel- 
ligence sources  disclosed  that  a  FYench  sur- 


;elhancf  team  walclud  .sf\i-rai  carioaa.s  of 
men  speed  away  from  the  Iranian  Embassy 
here  less  than  10  minutes  after  truck  bombs 
destroyed  buildings  housing  U.S.  and 
French  servicemen.  Investigators  believe 
the  men  were  either  involved  in  planning  or 
had  knowledge  of  the  attacks,  the  sources 
said. 

As  U.S.  Marine  offices  released  their  first 
detailed  diagram  of  the  security  defenses  at 
the  Marine  building,  they  also  revealed  that 
none  of  the  .sentries  on  the  roof  had  been 
designated  to  watch  the  parking  lot  where 
the  attack  originated.  And  they  .said  the 
truck  circled  the  lot  once  before  ramming 
through  a  barbed-wire  fence  on  its  approach 
to  the  building. 

The  Marine  commander.  Col.  Timothy 
Geraghty,  repeated  Marine  statements  that 
several  warnings  of  car  bombs  and  other 
threats  had  bqen  received  in  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  explosion  and  that  security 
measures  had  been  reviewed  each  time.  The 
Inquirer  quoted  a  Lebanese  army  liaison 
colonel  Tuesday  as  saying  he  had  warned 
the  Marines  of  a  car-bomb  threat  four  days 
before  the  disaster. 

The  Marine  statements  came  as  the 
number  of  U.S.  Marines  and  Navy  sailors 
killed  in  the  explosion  rose  to  225  and  the 
number  of  French  paratroopers  listed  as 
dead  reached  56. 

French  intelligence  experts,  according  to 
the  intelligence  sources,  had  been  watching 
the  embassy  becau.se  of  the  heightened  ac- 
tivity there  in  the  two  weeks  preceding  the 
truck-bomb  attacks.  They  said  the  French 
had  begun  noticing  the  comings  and  goings 
of  large  groups  of  Iranians  and  men  be- 
lieved lo  be  Lebanese  Shiile  Muslims. 

The  sources  also  .said  that  investigators 
had  learned  from  a  witness  the  license-plate 
number  of  the  yellow  Mercedes  truck  thai 
crashed  into  the  Marine  building.  They  said 
investigators  believed  the  plate  had  been 
stolen. 

In  addition,  the  sources  said,  investigators 
are  convinced  that  sniping  attacks  agair\st 
the  Marines  the  week  before  the  explosion 
were  designed  to  divert  Marine  attention 
from  the  building,  itself,  and  to  induce  them 
to  focus  on  snipers  rather  than  a  potential 
car-bomb  attack.  The  sniping  killed  two  Ma- 
rines and  wounded  six  others. 

Asked  about  the  diversion  theory,  Ger- 
aghty replied.    That's  a  possibility. " 

The  intelligence  sources  also  said  the 
attack  could  not  have  been  earned  out  with- 
out inside  help:  They  said  investigators  were 
beginning  a  review  of  all  outside  people  who 
entered  the  compound  in  recent  weeks,  in- 
cluding civilian  airport  workers  and  Leba- 
nese army  .soldiers. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  they  could 
have  pulled  off  what  they  did  .so  perfectly 
without  complete  access  to  the  inside  of  the 
place, "  one  source  .said.  He  added  that  inves- 
tigators are  considering  the  possiblity  that 
the  driver,  himself,  may  have  been  inside 
the  compound  previously  because  of  the 
expert  way  in  which  he  skirted  every 
Marine  barrier. 

According  to  the  sources,  investigators  are 
working  on  the  assumption  that  Iranians 
planned  and  carried  out  the  attacks  with 
the  logistical  aid  of  Syria.  The  high  quality 
of  the  explosives  used,  for  example,  are  be- 
lieved lo  have  entered  Beirut  via  Syria  and 
the  Syrian-controlled  Bekaa  Valley,  in  east- 
ern Lebanon.  Investigators  also  suspect  that 
the  people  who  planned  the  attacks— per- 
haps from  the  Iranian  Embassy,  located  less 
than  I'-i  miles  from  both  targets— entered 
and  left  Beirut  by  the  same  means,  the 
sources  said. 


From  the  day  of  the  attack,  speculation 
has  focu.sed  on  Iran  and  Syria.  A  chief  sus- 
pect has  been  the  Islamic  Amal  militia  of 
Hussein  Mussawi.  a  Lebanese  Shiite  and  a 
disciple  of  Iranian  leader  AyatoUah  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini.  Moussawi's  militia,  based 
behind  Syrian  army  lines  in  the  Bekaa  town 
of  Baalbek,  operates  closely  with  several 
hundred  Iranian  revolutionary  guards  garri- 
soned there. 

In  interviews  at  his  heavily  guarded  villa 
in  November  and  again  in  March,  Moussawi 
made  virulently  anti-American  statements. 
He  also  vowed  to  overthrow  the  regime  of 
President  Amin  Gemayel.  which  the  Ma- 
rines were  sent  to  support. 

Moussawi  said  his  Shiite  militiamen  and 
the  Iranian  guards  were  part  of  a  revolution 
designed  "to  free  Lebanon  from  the  military 
occupation  of  America  and  Israel." 

According  lo  the  intelligence  sources.  Leb- 
anese army  intelligence  teams  have  been 
trying  to  apprehend  Mou.s.sawi  since  Novem- 
ber, when  his  men  attacked  an  army  bar- 
racks in  Baalbek.  Already  a  suspect  in  the 
Iruck-bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  April. 
Moussawi  is  safely  ensconced  behind  Syrian 
lines  in  eastern  Lebanon. 

As  investigators  and  rescuers  continued  to 
sift  through  the  flattened  Marine  building 
yesterday,  the  diagram  released  by  the  Ma- 
rines failed  to  answer  several  security  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  attack. 

For  example,  the  diagram  showed  a  single 
cast-iron  .sewer  pipe  blocking  the  route 
taken  by  the  speeding  truck  just  before  it 
slammed  into  the  building.  But  a  Marine 
lieutenant  interviewed  by  The  Inquirer 
Tue.sday  said  two  sewer  pipes  placed  there 
as  obstacles  had  been  removed  two  weeks 
earlier  for  unexplained  reasons.  Marines 
questioned  al  random  in  recent  days  said 
they  had  no  recollection  of  a  pipe  or  pipes, 
which  they  would  have  had  to  step  over,  in 
front  of  the  building  in  the  days  preceding 
the  attack. 

The  second  pipe  was  used  merely  as  a  lane 
divider,  Marines  said  yesterday.  It  was  not 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  have  di- 
rectly impeded  the  truck. 

Just  after  the  explosion,  the  pipes  were 
seen  lying  about  40  feet  away  from  the 
building  entrance,  where  the  lieutenant  said 
they  had  been  moved.  They  were  unmarked, 
showing  none  of  the  dents  or  scratches  that 
presumably  would  have  been  made  by  a 
speeding  truck  crashing  through  them. 

The  diagram  showed  that  the  truck,  esti- 
mated by  a  Marine  witness  to  have  weighed 
about  2':  tons,  had  hurtled  over  the  pipe, 
which  is  almost  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  diagram  al.so  failed  to  show  whether 
the  first  sandbagged  bunker  circumvented 
by  the  truck  had  been  manned.  Marine 
spokesmen  had  said  earlier  that  Marines 
were  moved  from  the  post,  located  inside  a 
barbed-wire  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  parking 
lot.  when  the  area  came  under  shelling  in 
early  September. 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday,  however. 
Geraghty  did  not  answer  directly  when 
asked  if  the  post  had  been  manned.  AH  the 
Marines  that  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
posts  were  in  the  posts."  he  said. 

The  chief  Marine  spokesman  Maj.  Robert 
Jordan,  .said  on  Monday  that  the  sentry  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  abandoned  post  had 
been  transferred  to  Marines  posted  on  the 
roof  of  the  building  that  collapsed.  But  yes- 
terday, a  Marine  captain  who  had  overseen 
the  rooftop  Marine  guards  until  a  week 
before  the  disaster  said  that  ordinarily  no 
one  on  the  roof  was  assigned  to  watch  the 
parking  lot. 


Capi.  Wayne  Briggs  said  the  lot  wa.s 
watched  only  when  the  Marines  were  on 
Condition  One.  their  highest  state  of  alert. 
They  were  on  Condition  Three  Sunday 
morning. 

■  It  was  a  Condition  Three,  just  a  regular 
watch,"  Briggs  said.  "Just  a  few  people  on 
the  radios,  stuff  like  that. '" 

Briggs  said  the  sentry  in  the  booth  at- 
tached lo  the  building  and  a  sentry  posted 
at  the  edge  of  the  lot  were  responsible  for 
watching  the  lot.  As  reported  Monday,  the 
sentry  at  the  booth  was  unable  to  gel  off  a 
shot  at  the  truck  because  of  the  time  it  took 
him  to  insert  a  magazine  in  his  M-16  rifle. 
The  Marines  in  Beirut  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  loaded  weapons. 

Marine  First  Lt.  Joseph  Jacobs  said  the 
sentry  had  told  him  thai  "he  saw  the  truck 
and  went  lo  put  a  magazine  in  his  rifle  and 
turned  around  and  it  was  by  him  and  he  was 
blown  into  the  bunker. '" 

Geraghty  acknowledged  that  the  truck 
had  circled  in  the  lot  but  said  that  Marine 
guards  had  paid  it  little  notice  because  vehi- 
cles often  pass  the  lot  and  sometimes  use  it 
as  a  place  to  turn  around. 

■It's  quite  common  that  cars  and  trucks 
are  in  there  as  a  mailer  of  routine. "  he  said. 
According  lo  Geraghly's  calculation,  it 
took  six  to  seven  seconds  for  the  truck  lo 
reach  the  Marine  building  from  the  time  it 
crashed  through  the  barbed- wire  fence  at 
the  edge  of  the  compound. 

Asked  if  the  sentry  was  culpable  for  fail 
ing    to   slop    the    truck,    Geraghty    replied, 
"No,  •  •  •  the  sheer  size  of  the  truck,  and 
what    it    would    go    through,    is    similar    lo 
World  War  II  kamikaze  attacks.  " 

Asked  about  newspaper  reports  that  the 
Marines  had  received  warnings  of  threats  of 
an  imminent  carbomb  attack,  Geraghty 
said,  "We  receive  a  lot  of  warnings.  It's  not 
uncommon  lo  receive  threats." 

He  noted  that  as  recently  as  Tuesday,  the 
Marines  received  intelligence  reports  that 
vehicles,  possibly  carrying  explosives,  were 
in  the  area  and  might  pose  a  threat.  He  said 
that  the  Marines  had  reacted  lo  those  re- 
ports, and  all  other  such  reports,  by  review- 
ing their  security  procedures. 

In  the  wake  of  the  disaster,  Geraghty 
said,  the  1,500  Marines  ashore  are  reassess- 
ing their  security  measures.  The  Marine 
Corps  commander.  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley,  vis- 
ited the  compound  Tuesday  to  review  secu- 
rity. 

"We're  reviewing  our  whole  position  here 
relative  to  providing  a  better  defensive  posi- 
tion, "  Geraghty  said.  'The  location  will  re- 
quire, obviously,  increased  security." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRU.  I  yield  lo  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  first  of  all  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  allowing  me  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  just  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  find  before  us  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  just  cannot  allow  this  to  go 
by  without  some  comment.  I  will  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  states; 

The  Congress  commends  the  professional- 
ism and  valor  of  the  combined  United  States 
forces  who  are  participating  in  this  oper- 
ation. 


I  have  no  argument  with  thai.  But 
let  us  talk  about  sentence  No.  1: 

The  Congress  commends  the  President  for 
his  swift  and  effective  action  m  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  Grenada. 

Let  us  understand  first  that  it  might 
be  one  thing  to  look  the  otherway 
when  the  President  oversteps  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  commend  him  for  it. 
The  President  is  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  that  treaty  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  of  which  we 
are  a  pan.  The  President  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act  on  Gre- 
nada. The  President  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  far  as  freedom  of  the  press  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  any  of  these 
things  merit  commendation  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Maybe  we  can 
debate  them,  agree  and  disagree.  But 
the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
amendment  is  that  which  sa.vs,  "Con- 
gress commends  the  President  for  his 
swift  and  effective  action  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
Grenada.  " 

Now.  if  you  want  swift  and  effective 
action,  that  should  have  been  taken  in 
June  of  this  year  when  Maurice 
Bishop  was  alive  and  in  this  country 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  to  effect  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween his  government  and  this  Gov- 
ernment. That  would  have  been  swift 
and  effective  action  to  protect  not 
only  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
Grenada  at  this  time  but  also  the  lives 
of  American  citizens  which  will  be  sac- 
rificed in  the  future  if  we  continue  to 
substitute  rhetoric  for  a  meaningful 
dialog. 

Now.  let  us  understand  exactly  what 
the  context  of  this  event  is.  In  case 
most  have  forgotten,  there  was  a  run- 
ning dispute  between  Mr.  Bishop  and 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  the 
airfield  in  Grenada.  Apparently  that 
soured  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  It  was  within  that  context 
that  Mr.  Bishop  came  to  the  United 
States  to  see  if  there  was  some  way  to 
better  relations.  I  received  a  call  from 
the  Ambassador  of  Grenada 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question'^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question  after  I  am  through  present- 
ing my  case  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  received  a  call  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  Grenada  asking  me  whether 
or  not  I  would  receive  Prmie  Minister 
Bishop,  since  nobody  in  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  him.  I  .said  I  would.  I 
understand  a  similar  call  was  made  to 
Senator  Pell,  and  he  also  agreed  to 
see  the  Prime  Minister.  Subsequent  to 
that  phone  call.  I  was  then  informed 
by  the  Ambassador  from  Grenada  that 
administration  officials  would  see  the 
Prime  Minister  for  a  few  minutes. 

Indeed.  I  had  to  shove  my  meeting 
back  by  about  an  hour.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Prime  Minister  met 


in  a  perfunctory  way  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Dam  and  with  Se- 
curity Adviser  Clark. 

That  was  the  extent  of  the  treat- 
ment that  visiting  head  of  state  re- 
ceived in  June  when  he  was  seeking  a 
dialog.  I  would  like  to  think  that  a 
meeting  with  Senator  Pell  and 
myself— I  understand  he  also  met  with 
Senator  Baker  and  a  few  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Halls— I  would  like  to  feel 
that  that  is  sufficient  to  make  a  visit- 
ing head  of  state  feel  that  his  mission 
was  a  success.  Clearly,  in  diplomatic 
terms  as  to  those  accepted  by  the 
world,  it  is  not.  and  in  effect  what  this 
Nation  did  was  to  send  Maurice  Bishop 
back  empty  handed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.   WEICKER.   I   will   yield   for   a 
question  after  I  am  through.  Senator. 
Mr.  SY'MMS.  It  is  very  pertinent  to 
the  point 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Good.  We  will  get  to 
your  question  in  a  minute. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Was  Bishop  elected? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  juncture.  I  will  yield  to 
your  question.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  your  question  after  I  am  through. 

Bishop  went  back  empty  handed. 
You  do  not  go  back  empty  handed  as  a 
Communist,  which  he  professed  to  be. 
You  do  not  go  back  empty  handed  if. 
indeed,  what  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
break  out  of  that  circle,  that  ring  and 
put  your  hand  out  to  a  Western  de- 
mocracy. And  probably  it  was  at  that 
moment  in  time  that  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Bishop  was  not  good  enough 
for  Communist  circles,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly determined  that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  any  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States. 

And  so  do  I  feel  that  his  subsequent 
assassination  and  the  invasion  which 
emanated  from  that  had  its  roots  back 
in  June  of  1983?  I  certainly  do.  You 
want  me  to  commend  the  President?  I 
would  commend  the  President  if  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Vice  President  or  somebody  had 
sat  down  with  Maurice  Bishop  in  June. 
That  would  have  been  effective  action. 
That  would  have  started  a  dialog  to 
get  the  Soviets  out  of  this  sphere  and 
would  have  had  that  nation,  and  I 
might  add.  others,  looking  to  the 
United  States.  But  you  refuse  that 
dialog  and  we  will  repeat  Grenada 
again  and  again  and  again  in  this 
hemisphere.  And  you  cannot  do  it  in 
terms  of  the  context  of  the  world 
today.  It  will  not  work.  It  will  not 
work  to  deny  every  government  we 
have  a  disagreement  with  the  common 
protocol  to  talk.  A  little  talk  back  in 
June  of  1983  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
lives,  both  Grenadians  and  Americans 
and  whoever  else  has  lost  their  life  on 
that  island. 

In  my  dialog  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  other  day  he  turned  to  me 
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aKhast  sayiiiK  But.  Senator,  you 
expt'ct  ii.s  to  rt(-t  '.'.e  a  head  of  state,  a 
profes-sed  Marxi.^t  Communist,  one 
nation  that  ha.^  mt,  ,i  i^ainst  us  in  the 
United  Nation.-  .  , .  i ;.  time?"  And  I 
turned  to  him  and  I  said.  'Mr.  Secre- 
tary, how  do  you  like  the  regime  that 
wanted  to  replace  it?" 

I  am  not  going  to  commend  this 
(oursf  of  action  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  because  to  do  so  surely  will  in- 
volve my  children  and  their  children 
;n  mce.ssant  wars.  America  does  not 
ronip'te  in  this  area  of  the  world.  The 
Sovu  t.s  .have  it  to  themselves  because 
we  beliivf  that  rhetoric  is  sufficient. 
It  is  not.  The  poverty,  the  misery,  the 
disease,  the  ignorance  is  ghastly,  and 
these  people  are  going  to  get  their 
help  from  wherever  they  can  gel  it.  If 
we  are  not  around  to  give  it  to  them, 
they  are  going  to  look  to  the  Commu- 
nist world,  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

My  friends  in  this  country  say. 
"Doesn't  that  mother  who  is  getting 
that  food  from  the  Communist  nation 
understand  that  she  is  giving  up  her 
liberties,  her  rights  for  her  and  her 
child?"  She  does  not.  She  wants  her 
child  fed,  the  same  as  you  would.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  and  we  are  not 
doing  it.  somebody  else  will,  and  it  has 
not  a  damn  thing  to  do  with  philoso- 
phy or  their  desire  as  to  what  they 
want  to  be.  They  want  to  be  free  but 
they  want  to  live. 

I  do  not  mean  to  get  into  the  broad- 
er aspects  of  obviously  what  has  been 
a  sharp  disagreement  between  this 
Senator  and  two  administrations,  both 
the  Carter  administration  and  the 
Reagan  administration.  Let  us  keep  it 
to  the  specifics  of  Grenada.  That  op- 
portunity was  clearly  in  our  hands 
back  in  June,  and  it  can  be  attested  to. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  secret  meeting 
between  myself  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  met  with  other  Senators  on 
this  floor. 

There  was  a  press  conference.  I 
might  add.  after  the  meeting,  so  it  is 
in  the  written  media  and  the  electron- 
ic media  as  to  what  happened. 

The  specifics  of  what  I  agreed  to 
with  the  Prime  Minister  were  as  fol- 
lows: I  was  to  host  a  luncheon  of  U.S. 
Senators.  He  was  to  return  in  October 
to  try  to  continue  this  dialog— slightly 
impossible,  I  would  say,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances right  now-and,  two.  that 
I  would  make  a  trip  to  Grenada  in  De- 
cember. 

So  when  I  hear  in  an  offhand  way, 
both  within  the  Presidents  speech 
and  within  the  various  dialogs  which 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Capitol  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  what  this  was 
all  about  last  June,  as  if  it  was  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  defined  or 
pinned  down  with  respect  to  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  that  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense. 


Our  Government  thought  it  would 
stick  it  to  Maurice  Bishop,  and  it  did. 
and  he  is  dead  today,  and  now  we  have 
an  invasion  today,  and  we  have  others 
dead.  That  is  not  a  foreign  policy.  It 
might  be  an  arms  policy,  but  it  is  not  a 
foreign  policy,  and  it  is  time  we  had 
one.  Otherwise,  the  tragedy  of  this 
event  on  constitutional  terms— and 
never  mind  the  terms  in  lives— in  con- 
stitutional terms  and  legal  terms  and 
policy  terms  will  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again. 

So,  no,  I  do  not  commend  anybody 
for  what  occurred  down  there,  either 
in  terms  of  that  specific  action  or 
those  matters  that  led  to  it. 

The  valor  of  our  own  men  who 
follow  orders-yes,  I  will  commend 
that. 

Insofar  as  the  appreciation  of  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  and  the  states  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbados  are  concerned,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have  a  dedication  to 
freedom  and  democratic  government 
in  the  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  rather  than  ex- 
press our  appreciation  with  some 
Senate  re.solution,  might  I  add  that  if 
we  think  this  is  such  a  great  organiza- 
tion, we  ought  to  join  it  by  treaty.  We 
already  belong  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  absolutely  violat- 
ed the  terms  of  that  treaty  by  what  we 
did.  I  should  not  think  we  would  want 
to  pin  ourselves  down  with  any  fur- 
ther formal  associations,  so  maybe 
now  we  just  do  it  by  Senate  resolution, 
rather  than  the  normal  constitutional 
process  of  treaty  approval. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  my 
comments  do  not  relate  to  that.  But 
please,  do  not  think  we  can  flout  the 
law  this  easily  and  then  turn  around 
and  commend  it.  however  the  end 
seems  to  justify  the  means:  because 
when  the  means  go  out  the  window  in 
this  country,  then  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  Nation  does. 

Our  job  is  to  preserve  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  Nation.  I  see 
nothing  of  that  in  the  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.    SYMMS.    Is    it    not    true    that 
Bishop  was  an  unelected  leader  of  his 
country,  put  in  by  a  military  coup? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  They  are  all  over 
South  America  and  Central  America, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  their  in- 
ternal political  affairs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  makes 
the  point  that  he  did  see  Judge  Clark, 
who  is  very  close  to  the  President,  and 
he  did  see  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  hardly  that  he  was  snubbed 
by  our  Government. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  is 
making  is  wishful  thinking,  to  think 
that  anything  was  going  to  happen  in 


Grenada  except  a  Soviet-Cuban  take- 
over and  make  that  country  into  an 
armed  camp.  Where  has  the  Senator 
been?  It  is  as  though  he  were  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  woke  up  20  years  later. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  when  were 
vou  in  Cuba  last? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  1979. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Fine,  Senator.  I  was 
there  in  1981  and  1983,  and  believe  me, 
I  know  very  well  what  is  going  on  in 
that  part  of  the  world:  and  I  know  I 
cannot  say  anything  or  do  anything 
about  it  by  sitting  on  the  shores  of 
this  country. 

Senator,  what  you  are  advocating  in 
the  way  of  policy  with  Grenada  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  Soviets  right  in 
the  middle  of  our  hemisphere.  So  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  the  policies  of 
Carter  or  Reagan  vis-a-vis  Central 
America  or  South  America  or  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  Soviets  are  here.  I  want  us 
contesting  them  in  the  ring,  not  be  in- 
vading Grenada  but  by  involving  our- 
selves in  the  very  matters  which  bring 
them  here,  and  allow  them  to  practice 
their  policy. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  about  the  col- 
lege students  who  were  liberated  and 
said  thank  God  the  Army  and  the 
Rangers   rescued   them?   What   about 

the  people  who  are  now 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  about  the  col- 
lege students  who  said  the  situation 
did  not  demand  an  invasion?  You  and 
I  can  debate  that,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  firsthand  facts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  is  no  way  it  can 
be  differentiated  from  a  situation  in 
which  they  are  taken  hostage. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Under  that  basis,  we 
just  go  marching  into  any  country 
when  we  want  to  and  forgo  all  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Constitution  and 
by  treaty.  I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  pro- 
cedures in  this  country. 

The  President  only  becomes  the 
Commander  in  Chief  when  we  invoke 
our  constitutional  and  legal  processes. 
He  is  not  the  Commander  in  Chief 
until  Congress  says  so.  Whatever  we 
do.  we  do  it  out  there  in  the  open,  with 
full  knowledge  by  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
engage  in  secret  invasions. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  read  .some- 
thing to  him  from  the  Congressional 
Record? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Go  right  ahead. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  On  September  20, 
1962,  the  Senate  passed  the  Cuba  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  230. 
This  same  language  was  again  passed 
on  August  11.  1982.  It  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Kennedy  on  October 
6.  1962.  It  was  approved  by  President 
Reagan  in  1982.  The  language  of  the 
1962  Cuba  resolution  and  also  of  the 
Symms  Amendment  of  August  1982 
says: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in    Congress   assembled,    That    the    United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
neces-sary.  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
Stales;  and 

<c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  Slates  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

Thus  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  Congress  has  passed  this 
language  overwhelmingly  into  law 
twice  in  20  years.  That  has  been  ap- 
proved by  two  Presidents,  voted  on  by 
two  separate  Congresses  by  a  very 
large  vote.  President  Reagan  was 
therefore  totally  within  the  law  of  this 
land  to  do  what  we  did  in  Grenada. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  incorrect  to 
.say  he  is  violating  a  law.  I  repeat,  the 
Cuba  and  Symms  resolution  reads: 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

The  Soviets  are  thus  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  build  a  military  base  in  Cuba 
or  in  any  Cuban  controlled  territory  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  40  miles  from  Venezuela  to  Gre- 
nada. What  happens  when  ships  with 
oil  are  trying  to  transport  through 
that  region? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  such  specula- 
tion, give  us  license  to  privateer  all 
over  the  world?  That  is  not  the  way  I 
read  my  duties  or  the  duties  of  this 
Government. 

When  I  speak  about  Bishop  being  in 
this  country,  when  I  talk  about  Bishop 
seeking  a  dialog,  I  am  not  speculating. 
That  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  matter  of  fact  is  that  nobody 
had  agreed  to  see  him  until  he  met 
with  certain  Senators  and  it  was  clear- 
ly established  that  he  was  having  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  his  views  and 
he  was  not  going  to  be  frozen  out. 
Then  some  hurried-up  appointments 
came  to  pass,  and  only  for  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

Several  times  now,  signals  have  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Castro  that  he  would  like 
to  possibly  change  relationships  be- 
tween his  nation  and  the  United 
States.  All  that  happens  is  that  any- 
body who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in 
the  State  Department  and  transmit 
those  signals  gets  fired. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you.  Senator,  is 
that  I  prefer  to  resolve  these  matters 
by  talk,  if  at  all  possible,  rather  than 
by  invasion. 

1  fully  understand  the  totalitarian- 
ism which  we  are  up  against,  and  I  do 
not  approve  of  totalitarianism  from 
the  left  or  from  the  right.  That  is  not 
the  heritage  or  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


In  this  particular  action.  I  find  noth- 
ing good  insofar  as  our  future  is  con- 
cerned—at least,  not  in  terms  of 
making  precedent  of  our  commenda- 
tion. 

Vote  for  thi.s?  If  we  vote  for  this,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  dickens  of  a  time 
around  here  insofar  as  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  can  see  my  friends  on  the  more 
conservative  side  howling,  as  indeed  I 
had  to  put  up  with  during  my  last 
campaign,  about  Weicker  being  a 
pinko  and  a  Communist  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  business  because  I  advo- 
cate a  dialog  with  Cuba.  I  advocate  a 
dialog  because  I  want  the  Soviets  out 
of  our  hemisphere. 

Then,  what  was  the  statement?  That 
there  are  those  who  think  passivity  is 
the  response  to  Cuba.  I  do  not  think 
passivity  is  the  answer.  I  think  in- 
volvement is.  in  education,  in  nutri- 
tion, in  medicine— all  these  things  in 
this  part  of  our  world,  which  during 
Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations alike  have  not  come  to  pass. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  vote  for  these  kinds  of 
funds  to  wipe  out  the  root  causes  that 
permit  cotnmunism  to  come  into  our 
hemisphere  because  I  know  of  his 
magnificent  record  insofar  as  this 
aspect  of  foreign  aid  is  concerned. 

But  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  is 
expen,sive.  What  is  expensive  is  armed 
intervention,  not  just  in  terms  of  the 
lives  lost  today  but  those  that  will  be 
lost.  And  I  might  add  does  it  not  cause 
some  wonder  on  the  Senator's  part? 
Here  we  have  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  a  total  geographic  aberration,  an 
economic  aberration,  an  historical  ab- 
erration, a  political  aberration,  in  our 
midst,  and  they  are  here,  and  here  we 
are  the  closest  neighbor  and  for  some 
reason  or  another  we  are  getting 
beaten  in  our  own  backyard. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  this  is 
not  just  Mr.  Reagan's  policy,  this  is 
historical  policy  for  quite  a  few  dec- 
ades now.  And  whatever  that  policy  is. 
get  rid  of  it.  Get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  wish  to  think  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  in  favor  of  some 
of  the  virtues  that  made  this  country 
good,  like  private  property  human  lib- 
erty and  freedom,  free  enterprise,  and 
freedom  of  religion.  From  what  I  saw- 
in  Cuba  they  are  not  producing 
enough  in  Cuba  to  get  by  without  for- 
eign aid  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Prior 

to  the  Soviets 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  wishes  the  world  to  adopt,  in 
other  words,  what  he  believes  in.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  wish  to  see  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  enforced  so  that 
people  of  this  hemisphere  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  free  and  not  have  to 
live  in  slave  camps. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  lived  in  in  Cuba  during  Mr. 
Batista's  regime.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
I  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  Batista 
regime.  As  far  as  rightwing  regime  or 
Communist  regime,  who  needs  either? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Compared  to  what? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Where  does  the 
United  States  fall':' 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  asking 
the  wrong  question.  Compared  to 
what?  I  do  not  admire  Batista's  regime 
either.  Compared  to  what?  Batista's 
regime  was  just  as  bad  as  Castro's,  but 
at  least  under  Batista  there  was  some 
chance  to  restore  democracy  and  free- 
dom under  a  constitution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  wishes 
one  compan-son.  Under  Batista  there 
was  overwhelming  illiteracy  in  Cuba. 
Now  there  is  96-percent  literacy  under 
Castro.  The  Senator  wishes  to  look  at 
a  comparison.  Let  us  get  into  this. 
Compared  to  the  United  States,  I 
would  not  want  to  live  in  Cuba  either. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  How  about  productivi- 
ty? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  talk  about  health  care,  if  he 
wishes  to  talk  about  the  basics  of  life, 
if  he  wishes  to  talk  nutrition  or  hous- 
ing, a  comparison  can  be  made— not  to 
the  United  States,  admittedly  not  com- 
pared to  the  United  States,  but  com- 
pared to  other  countries  in  an  area  of 
the  world  where  no  one  has  anything. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Cuba  receives  nearly 
S2  billion  a  year  in  foreign  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  European  power. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  are  talking 
about  basics.  It  is  going  to  cost  money. 
I  would  rather  we  spend  that  money 
and  make  that  effort  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  have  not  done  it. 

Again.  I  repeat,  this  is  not  only  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  is  adminis- 
tration after  administration  that  ne- 
glected our  own  backyard,  our  own 
friends  to  the  south. 

Even  if  I  did  think  a  proper  response 
to  get  out  there  and  start  invading,  we 
do  not  have  enought  troops,  and  nei- 
ther do  we  have  the  absence  of  princi- 
ple to  believe  that  that  is  the  way  de- 
mocracy is  going  to  succeed. 

Democracy  is  going  to  succeed  in 
this  world  because  people  believe  in  it 
and  it  does  offer  the  best  way  and  the 
best  hope  for  the  decent  life.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  all  came  to  pass  on 
the  shores  of  Grenada?  Does  he  real- 
ize what  we  have  undone? 

When  I  voted  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  I  called  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  the  great  technological 
achievement  of  its  time.  It  had  the 
world  admiring  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  said  this  treaty,  turning  the 
canal  back  to  Panama,  is  ihe  great 
psychological  achievement,  the  great 
achievement  of  principle  for  the 
United  States  of  this  time,  in  the  sense 
it  was  the  biggest  kid  on  the  block,  a 
large  nation,  treating  as  an  equal  the 
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smallfsl,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
United  States  was  starting  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

We  have  gone  back  100  years  by 
what  we  did  in  Grenada.  I  do  not  care 
if  we  won  the  island  of  Grenada.  Real- 
ize what  we  lost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Do  not  tell  me  what  Castro  is  doing. 
Who  wants  to  compare  himself  with 
Castro  or  Brezhnev  or  anyone  else? 

We  are  something  better.  And  this  is 
not  better. 

I  normally  agree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
but  when  the  commendations  come  in 
this  Chamber,  they  better  mean  some- 
thing. Not  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pendmg  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  Baker  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  underlying  measure?  Are  we  still 
on  the  debt  ceiling? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PKP;S1DING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  and  respect  to  my  friend. 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit 
tee.  "We  ain't  been  on  the  debt  limit 
for  some  time."  We  have  been  on  ev- 
erything under  the  Sun  except  for  the 
debt  limit  for  some  time,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  might  happen.  I  may  even 
be  guilty  of  encouraging  that  because 
for  months  now  I  have  been  telling 
Senators  if  they  do  not  put  their 
amendments  on  this  bill  or  that,  there 
will  be  something  else  down  the  pike. 
It  looks  as  if  we  are  down  the  pike, 
and  this  is  it. 

I  would  not  even  presume  to  say 
what  this  bill  will  look  like  if  and 
when  it  passes  the  Senate.  It  may  even 
be  that  one  of  these  days  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  a  look  at  this  bill  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  dealt  with 
the  debt  limit  or  an  arrangement  and 
series  of  statements  on  our  personal 
passions  and  concerns.  Perhaps  we 
should  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand  as  implied  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  do  know  that  we  have  dealt  with  a 
great  number  of  other  things.  I  also 
know,  Mr.  President,  that  I  had  not 
thought  the  question  of  Grenada  or 
Lebanon  would  or  should  come  up  on 
a  debt  limit  bill.  I  had  not  thought  so. 
Frankly,  I  had  hoped  it  would  not,  but 
it  did.  It  came  up  in  the  context  of  a 
war  powers  amendment,  the  war 
powers  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  as  modified  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  It  enjoyed  wide 


support  in  this  Chamber.  But  the  issue 
was  whether  or  not  the  War  Powers 
Act  should  be  invoked,  alluded  to,  or 
referenced  in  some  way  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tell  you  and 
I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  once  that  happened,  once 
there  was  an  expression  of  sentiment 
by  the  Senate  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  should  be  referenced,  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  should  be  actuated  on 
this  debt  limit  bill,  it  seemed  patently 
unfair  to  me  and  inequitable  to  stop  at 
that  point  without  some  further  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  on  what  we 
thought  of  the  underlying  matters 
that  were  dealt  with  that  War  Powers 
Resolution  on  Grenada. 

Some  people  fear  controversy,  Mr. 
President.  Some  people  thrive  on  it.  I 
do  both. 

Sometimes  the  Senate  should  avoid 
controversy,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
do  a  fair  amount  of  work  at  trying  to 
avoid  controversy,  but  at  other  times 
the  Senate  should  face  controversy 
and  to  state  clearly  and  succintly  what 
they  think  about  the  issues  that  are 
facing  this  Nation.  This  is  such  a  time. 
I  have  no  fear  of  it  and  I  will  not  try 
to  avoid  it  because  the  issue  is  topical 
and  important  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  because  they  are  concerned,  as 
I  am  concerned,  about  the  policies  of 
this  country.  A  statement  by  this 
Senate  on  what  we  think  about  what 
the  President  did  is  important  today  in 
the  context  of  the  future  policy  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
applaud  the  President  for  what  he  did 
because  I  believe  it  was  in  the  mani- 
fest best  interest  of  this  country  and 
its  security  for  years  to  come. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  or  I  used  to  be.  Maybe 
after  17  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  re- 
covered and  maybe  not.  But  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said  of  lawyers 
they  spend  their  entire  career  shovel- 
ing smoke,  and  I  know  what  he  meant. 
We  can  deal  in  legalisms,  technicali- 
ties, treaty  arrangements,  laws,  stat- 
utes, acts,  and  resolutions  until  we  are 
blue  in  the  face,  but  the  fundamental 
inherent  importance  of  Congress  and 
the  Senate  is  in  public  forum  to  ex- 
press the  full  range  of  the  desires  and 
demands,  and  dissent  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  on  issues  of  relevance  and 
importance  to  the  time.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  more  important  than  deal- 
ing with  an  expression  by  this  body  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did  in 
Grenada,  and  therefore  I  introduced 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  vote.  It  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  stand  up  and 
not  fear  controversy.  It  is  time  to  pre- 
cipitate controversy  and  decide  which 
way  we  are  going  to  cast  our  lot.  It  is 
time  in  my  view  to  lay  aside  technicali- 
ties and  consider  this  question  from 


the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  was 
a  long  time  ago.  The  beginning  was  a 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  and  the 
ending  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  beginning  was  a  regime  there 
that  was  nurtured  and  grew  under  the 
overt  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
country  that  was  a  willing  surrogate 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  distant  places 
where  the  presence  of  those  troops 
could  have  no  relevance  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  of  Cuba— in 
Africa,  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  in 
Central  America,  and  goodness  knows 
where  else.  In  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
it  began  a  long  time  ago,  this  business 
of  Cuba's  surrogate  service  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  efforts  to  export 
mischief  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  so  clearly  the 
time  when  there  were  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran.  I  recall  .so  vividly  the 
agony,  the  wrenching  turmoil,  that 
took  over  this  country  as  we  watched 
day  after  day  the  celebration  of  the 
humiliation  of  America  by  crowds  in 
the  streets  of  Tehran  and  the  seeming 
ineffectuality  of  America  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  other  times 
when  America  has  appeared  to  be  re- 
luctant and  confused  and  uncertain 
about  our  role  and  resolve  not  only 
throughout  the  world  but  even  in  this 
hemisphere,  in  our  own  backyard. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  welcome 
this  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  saying  that  no 
longer  will  we  turn  our  back  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  efforts  of  a  nation  in 
this  hemisphere  to  export  trouble,  de- 
stabilization  and  mi.schief  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  region.  That  became  par- 
ticularly important  when  American 
lives  were  at  risk,  when  there  was  the 
manifest  danger  of  a  repetition  of  that 
hostage  crisis,  when  it  was  clear  that 
there  were  construction  activities  un- 
derway on  that  island  that  could  have 
no  relevance  to  any  logical  economic 
activity  or  social  undertaking  by  that 
country,  and  when  the  stated  leader  of 
that  country  was  assassinated.  Per- 
haps as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
points  out,  and  I  think  correctly,  be- 
cause he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  then  suspected.  Maybe  that  is 
so,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  it 
or  to  assert  it  but  maybe  that  is  so. 
But  when  he  was  assassinated.  Mr. 
President,  it  could  mean  nothing 
except  more  trouble,  more  mischief, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  instability  in 
this  region  or  in  that  tiny  troubled 
country,  which  had  no  effective  gov- 
ernment at  all  according  to  its  nation- 
al peers  in  the  eastern  Caribbean. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  finally  gets 
down  to  the  question  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  wait  until  it  is  too  late  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  protect 
American  citizens  in  time?  Are  you 
going  to  prevent  the  implementation 
of  the  apparent  plans  of  Soviet  surro- 


^'atts  through  Cuban  sponsors  in  that 
liny  country  to  become  another  prob- 
iern  for  American  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can security?  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  President.  I  believe  he  acted 
wLsely  and  well. 

Let  me  say  a  word,  if  I  may.  about 
The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Of  course  he  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment,  as  he  has  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  vote  on  it.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  set  the  stage.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  two  things  that  are  very 
similar  but  very  different.  The  first  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  resolute  and 
determined  action  to  protect  this 
Nation,  our  citizens  and  our  future,  to 
commend  the  bravery  and  valor  of 
American  .servicemen  and  women  who 
undertook  it.  and  to  commend  Jamai- 
ca. Barbados,  and  nations  of  the  East- 
ern Caribbean  States. 

The  second  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  conduct  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the 
conduct  and  professionalism  of  Ameri- 
can Marines  in  Lebanon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  a  Senator  who  oppo.sed  the 
sending  of  troops  to  Lebanon  in  the 
first  instance.  I  tried  to  make  my  point 
as  clearly  as  I  could  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  my  first  en- 
counter with  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  and  America  should  contrib- 
ute a  substantial  part  of  its  manpower. 
I  did  .so  at  the  White  House,  in  the 
Cabinet  room,  in  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  I 
did  so  as  clearly,  directly  and  succinct- 
ly as  I  could. 

I  repeated  that  concern.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  public  that  day  outside 
the  White  House  and  later  on  other 
opportunities.  Throughout  that  time, 
however.  I  knew  something  very  im- 
portant and  that  was  you  cannot  have 
but  one  President  at  a  time,  and  this 
President  of  the  United  States  chose 
to  participate  in  that  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  with  the  American 
marines,  and  I  support  him,  not  gladly 
but  I  support  him.  That  is  the  decision 
of  my  Government,  that  is  our  policy 
in  Lebanon,  and  I  am  not  about  to 
engage  in  a  public  debate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  that  while  they  are  indeed 
deployed  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  am  not 
prepared  to  engage  in  a  public  inquiry 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  performance,  the 
culpability  or  the  appropriateness  of 
security  measures  that  were  taken  in 
respect  to  those  marines.  That  will  be 
looked  into,  that  should  be  looked 
into.  But  1  am  not  prepared  to  do  that 
today  because  they  are  there  as  they 
should  be  there  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  the  second 
degree  amendment  proposes: 


(2)  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordinaiion  wiih 
our  allies  in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Porce,  every  possible  avenue  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  presence. 

I    do   not   mean    to    overpersonalize 
this     presentation,     but     perhaps     I 
should  say  that  after  we  passed  our 
War  Powers  Resolution— by  the  way.  I 
said    in    New    York    at    a    seminar    in 
honor    of    our    colleague    and    former 
Senator  Jack  Javits.  one  of  these  days 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  shape  so  the  first  order 
of  business  is  not  necessarily  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  between  the  White 
House     and     the     Senate-after     we 
passed  that  War  Powers  Resolution.  I 
dispatched    a    private    letter    to    the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
not  release  it  to  the  press  nor  have  I 
until  this  day.  but  in  that  letter  I  said 
that  I  voted  for  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution because  I  support  the  decision 
of  the  President  because  he  is  Presi- 
dent. I  said  that  while  I  had  grave  res- 
ervations about  it.  I  felt  it  was  my  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  to  move  forward 
in  that  resolution  in  a  form  acceptable 
to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent particularly  since  our  men  were 
there  and  in  danger.  Finally.  I  said  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  you  to  pursue  active- 
ly and  diligently  every  avenue  for  re- 
moving   those    troops    from    Lebanon 
and  the  Middle  East  and  substituting 
another  force. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  a  United  Nations 
force.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
an  enlargement  of  the  multinational 
force,  I  do  not  know.  But  what  I  do 
know.  Mr.  President,  is  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  in  a  court  of  inquiry 
on  the  performance  of  American  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  differ  in 
their  opinions  and  views,  and  the 
debate  may  go  on  for  a  while,  and  I 
welcome  that.  But  what  it  finally  boils 
down  to  is  that  it  is  appropriate,  it  is 
desirable,  it  is  essential  that  we  now 
line  up  and  be  counted  on  where  we 
stand  in  respect  to  the  actions  of  the 
President  in  Grenada— anc  I  am  for 
him— and  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
now  conduct  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the 
conduct  of  the  marines  in  Lebanon, 
and  I  am  against  it. 

I  have  long  since  had  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  something  my 
father  told  me  years  ago  when  we 
were  trying  a  lawsuit  together  and  I 
tried  hard  to  settle  that  lawsuit.  He 
said,  'Son,  you  should  remember  that 
you  can  negotiate  forever,  but  a  jury 
will  finally  decide." 

And  so  it  is  in  the  Senate.  We  will  fi- 
nally decide  that  by  the  rollcall  vote. 
But.  more  important.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation  is  watching  us  and  as  we 
line  up  to  be  counted,  they  are,  too. 
They  will  watch  what  we  do  today.  I 
believe  we  are  right. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 
We  should  line  up  and  be  counted  be- 
cause the  American  people  are  lining 
up  to  do  some  counting  themselves. 

I  further  would  suggest  ttie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  set  the  con- 
text for  the  debate  we  should  be 
having  on  the  floor  today  last  night 
with  his  brilliant  speech.  He  said  that 
Lebanon  and  Grenada  are  out  of  the 
same  apple.  Lebanon  and  Grenada  are 
indelibly  written  on  the  same  tablet; 
Lebanon  and  Grenada  are  the  same 
issue. 

And  I  think  that  the  President  may 
be  right.  I,  for  one.  said  when  the 
President  di-spatched  the  troops  to 
Grenada  and  we  were  informed,  that  I 
thought  he  might  be  right.  I  wanted 
to  see  more  facts. 

I  came  out  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee today  and  I  have  subsequently 
held  several  press  conferences  to  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
made  available  to  us.  assuming  that  in- 
formation is  correct  the  President  is 
absolutely  right.  And  given  that  infor- 
mation, if  I  had  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  Grenada. 

Now.  I  start  to  get  confused,  though, 
by  the  rationale  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  The  majority 
leader  says  that  this  is  an  inquiry.  And 
he  is  extremely  deft  and  extremely  ar- 
ticulate and  extremely  wise  in  the  way 
he  cast  the  argument.  He  implies  that 
the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  wants, 
with  this  amendment,  a  board  of  in- 
quiry on  the  conduct  of  the  marines. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  marines.  We  are  talking 
about  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.  And  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  whether  or  not  the 
President  last  night  was  totally  right 
or  partially  right.  Did  the  President  of 
the  United  States  last  night,  when  he 
said  that  these  are  tied  together,  did 
he  state  the  case  in  terms  of  American 
foreign  policy  the  way  in  which  we 
want  to  line  up  and  be  counted?  Are 
we  all  prepared  to  line  up  and  be 
counted'' 
Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  make  a  policy 
of  interrupting  a  Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  You  can  always  inter- 
rupt me. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

But  the  point  that  came  to  mind  in 
reading  the  second-degree  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
was  this. 

Since  the  United  Slates  Marine  contingen- 
cy of  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
was.  and  continues  to  be.  deployed  in  ex- 
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posed  positions  in  and  around  the  Beirut 
airport,  that  Marines  occupying  sentry  posi- 
tions reportedly  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons:  and  the  security  for  the 
Marines  was  obviously  inadequate. 

And  so  forth.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind 

Mr  HI  DEN  Well,  I  would  argue 
that  IS  a  policy  decision,  not  a  Marine 
decision.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  that  decision 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  clips 
in  their  guns  was  not  something  that, 
given  all  other  considerations,  any 
marine  general,  colonel,  or  captain 
would  make.  I  assume  that  was  a  polit- 
ical decision  that  was  made.  I  assume 
political  decisions  are  made  from  the 
highest  councils  of  Government  and  I 
as.sume  that  means  that  it  emanated 
someplace  in  the  administration. 

So  to  the  extent  there  is  any  inquiry 
implicit  in  the  resolution,  it  certainly 
is  not  of  the  conduct  of  the  marines.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  any  marine  I 
have  ever  i4.POwn  would  say.  "I  don't 
want  to  carrv  a  gun  with  bullets  in  it.  I 
would  rather  have  the  bullets  in  my 
pocket."  I  cannot  imagine  any  marine 
general  saying,  given  the  option  of 
whether  or  not  you  are  allowed  to 
have  bullets  in  your  carbine  or  you  are 
allowed  to  have  them  in  your  pocket, 
he  would  say.  "I  would  rather  my  folks 
have  it  in  their  pockets." 

Clearly,  this  has  no  reflection  upon 
the  marines  and  their  conduct.  It  is  a 
discussion  of  the  policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  refused  to 
act  on  the  question  or  does  not  think 
it  appropriate  for  us  to  act  on  the 
que.stion.  even  though  he  disagrees 
with  the  deployment  of  the  marines, 
we  should  not  be  questioning  the 
President's  decision  now.  we  only  have 
one  President,  et  cetera,  he  says  that 
there  is  another  reason  why  he  did  not 
want  to  do  it:  These  men  are  in  danger. 
Well,  is  there  anybody  in  danger  in 
Grenada  now.  or  is  it  all  totally  over? 
No  marines  in  Grenada? 

I  think  there  are  a  few  red  herrings 
that  keep  getting  thrown  around. 

I  am  prepared,  as  one  Senator,  to 
say  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  balance,  made  a  tough  but  appar- 
ently correct  decision  with  regard  to 
Grenada,  assuming  our  information  is 
accurate.  We  were  going  to  be  hurt  in 
Europe— and  I  do  not  care  what  the 
Europeans  think  about  us,  but  I  do 
care  about  making  sure  we  are  able  to 
deploy  those  Pershing  missiles,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  deploy  those  Per- 
shing missiles  NATO  is  going  to  be 
hurt  as  a  unit  and  that  is  going  to  hurt 
the  United  States.  So  it  is  to  that 
extent  I  care  about  what  the  Europe- 
ans think.  That  is  going  to  hurt  us 
some  there. 

The  President  can  rectify  that  very 
rapidly,  in  my  humble  view,  by  moving 
very  rapidly,  once  order  is  restored  in 


Grenada,  however  long  a  time  that 
takes,  and  once  the  beginnings  of  a 
constitutional  government  is  put  in 
place,  pull  out.  That  can  diminish  sig- 
nificantly the  negative  impact  of  what 
I  now  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rently available  evidence  was  a  neces- 
sary action  taken  by  the  President. 

Giving  the  opposition,  not  in  Ameri- 
can political  terms  but  the  opposition 
in  geopolitical  terms,  a  propaganda  ad- 
vantage for  the  time  being,  that  can 
be  negated.  If  not  negated,  it  can  be 
greatly  diminished. 

But  the  point  that  I  think  is  essen- 
tial here  is  that  if  one  criticizes  the 
minority  leaders  initiative  on  the 
ground  that  the  American  people  are 
watching  and  they  want  to  see  how  we 
are  coiinted  on  Grenada,  I  respectfully 
suggest  they  are  wondering  how  we 
are  going  to  be  counted  on  the  place- 
ment of.  and  the  continued  presence 
of  marines  in  Lebanon.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  over  200  ma- 
rines are  dead— and  I  will  say  again 
what  I  said  when  this  debate  was 
going  on  about  the  18-month  exten- 
sion and  then  we  only  had  four  dead.  I 
said  on  the  floor.  "As  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here,  there  are  four  dead  now 
and  before  next  month  there  will  be 
four  more  and  God  knows  how  many 
until  it  is  400  or  800  dead.  There  is  no 
way  to  protect  those  marines." 

Now.  I  would  think  there  is  a  logical 
reason,  and  reasonable  men  and 
women  can  argue  that  they  should 
stay  there.  I  can  understand  that.  I  do 
not  denigrate  anyone's  motive  for 
having  them  stay.  I  do  not  denigrate 
any  individual  who  votes  to  keep  them 
there.  But  1  would  suggest  if  people 
are  waiting  for  us  to  be  counted  in 
Grenada,  they  .sure,  in  Gods  name, 
are  waiting  for  us  to  be  counted  in 
Lebanon,  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America-not  Senator 
Joe  Biden  from  Delaware,  not  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  from  West  Virginia, 
not  Senator  Howard  Baker  from  Ten- 
nessee—the President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  last  night  in  his 
opening  statement— and  I  am  para- 
phrasing becau.se  I  do  not  remember 
the  precise  quote— .said  the  two  are 
tied  together,  Grenada  and  Lebanon. 

I  found  that  a  startling  statement  at 
first,  but  now  I  understand. 

So  if  the  President  ties  them  togeth- 
er, why  does  it  not  make  sense  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  tie  them  together? 
Maybe  we  should— and  far  be  it  for  me 
to  suggest  to  the  minority  leader  how 
to  proceed— but  it  is  possible  you  could 
turn  around  and  say.  'All  right,  we 
have  separate  accountings  on  that." 

But  it  seems  logical,  since  the  Presi- 
dent tied  them  together,  that  we 
should  tie  them  together,  because  it 
relates  to  the  matrix  of  this  adminis- 
trations  foreign  policy.  Does  it  have  a 
foreign  policy?  What  is  the  foreign 
policy? 


Last  night,  the  President  of  the 
United  States— God  bless  him— said. 
"Look,  we  are  in  Lebanon  to  protect 
the  Israelis."  The  first  time,  I  say  to 
Senator  Moynihan.  I  have  ever  heard 
that;  the  first  lime  I  have  ever  heard 
that  the  Israelis  needed  us  in  Lebanon 
to  protect  them.  I  am  unaware  of  any- 
thing like  that. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
told  the  Israelis  at  the  time  they 
moved  in.  to  get  out  and  get  out  quick- 
ly. This  is  the  same  admini.stration 
that,  when,  in  fact,  they  pulled  back 
from  the  Chouf.  said.  "We  didn't  want 
you  to  pull  back  from  the  Chouf.  but 
since  you  pulled  back,  pull  all  the  way 
out.  Don't  stop  at  the  Chouf.  stop  at 
the  Israeli  border.  Keep  on  going. " 

Can  you  imagine  what  state  we 
would  be  in  now  if  they  had  kept  on 
going?  Now  the  administration  turns 
around  and  says  we  are  there  to  pro- 
tect the  Israelis. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  further  .said  last  night  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  there  is  be- 
cause of  the  Gemayel  government. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  there  is  because  there 
is  a  need  for  a  government  of  national 
reconciliation,  which  his  own  adminis- 
tration officials  have  told  us  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  at  a  mini- 
mum must  encompass  a  sufficient 
broadening  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment. What  is  he  asking  for?  Are  we 
going  to  broaden  Gemayal,  change  the 
Gemayel  government,  protect  the  Is- 
raelis? Art'  we  there  for  all  of  them? 

I  would  characterize  that  as  a  policy 
that,  at  best,  has  a  multiple  rationale. 
To  paraphrase,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  quoted  his 
daddy  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  signifi- 
cant lawyer,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Tenne-ssee.  and  a  much  better  lawyer 
than  I  ever  was.  I  was  a  lawyer  al.so. 
and  I  was  taught  that  what  you  do  in 
law  school  is.  you  always  argue  in  the 
alternative.  That  is  fine  when  you  are 
in  fact  arguing  a  legal  case.  But  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is 
not  the  way  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
that  we  are  asked  to  expect  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  understand,  that  we  ask 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  rely  on,  and, 
not  insignificantly,  that  we  ask  the 
American  people  to  rely  on. 

I  have  probably  taken  a  little  too 
long,  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  taken 
too  long.  Actually.  I  could  take  a  lot 
longer  to  examine  this  policy.  But  the 
central  question  we  have  here  before 
us  is  whether  or  not  people  like  Joe 
Biden  are  ready,  given  current  intelli- 
gence information,  to  sign  on  to  the 
Presidents  action  in  Grenada,  condi- 
tioned only  upon  his  assertion  that  he 
does  not  plan  on  staying  there  beyond 
the  restoration  of  peace,  law  and 
order,  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment,  and   I   believe   he  means  that. 


Tiu-n  I  si^n  on.  Nov.  the  question  i.s 
Do  v.<-  .MKn  on  to  the  resf  The  Pre.si- 
dent  .said  they  arc  inextricably  tied  to- 
gether. a.ssuming  our  information  i.s 
correct.  I  am  prepared  to  .sign  on  to 
the  first  half,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
give  the  President  all  the  credit  he  de- 
serves. Hi  d<st  rves  it  because,  let  me 
tell  you  something,  it  must  have  been 
a  tough,  tough  decision.  It  is  net  an 
easy  one  for  a  President  to  say.  'I  am 
going  to  commit  Americans,  some  of 
■A horn  ar<'  bound  to  die."  and  take  the 
retribution  that  is  bound  to  come  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  never 
heard  our  allies  compliment  anything 
we  have  done.  So  it  took  some  courage 
to  do  it. 

Now  I  think  we  have  to  muster  a 
little  courage  in  this  body  and  decide 
whether  or  not  VvC  are  ready  to  sign  on 
to  the  other  elements  of  that  foreign 
policy  decision  as  characterized  by  the 
President.  Are  we  willing  to  sign  on  to 
both  ends?  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the 
President.  •Mr.  President.  God  bless 
you.  you  have  made  the  right  decision 
on  Grenada,  but.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  you  made  the  wrong 
decision,  or  at  least  I  am  unclear  as  to 
what  the  rationale  for  your  decision  is. 
on  the  second  part.  " 

So  I  would  hope  that  we.  in  fact. 
adopt  the  amendment,  or  at  least  vote 
on  the  amendment.  We  do  not  have  to 
adopt  it.  If  we  vote  on  it  and  it  goes 
down,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it. 
fine,  we  have  been  counted.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  said,  every- 
body else  in  America  is  waiting  in  line 
to  be  counted.  Well,  they  will  know 
how  to  count,  too.  That  is  one  part. 

If  it  goes  down.  I  am  prepared  to 
vole  on  the  second  part.  But  to  sug- 
ge.st  it  is  .somehow  inappropriate  to  tie 
the  two  together  after  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  went 
on  television  last  night  in  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  his  position  for  the 
American  people  and  tied  them  to- 
gether seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  incon- 
sistent. They  either  -are"  or  they  "are 
not."  The  President  is  either  right  or 
he  is  wrong  on  tying  them  together.  1 
am  prepared  to  accept  he  is  right  on 
tying  them  together.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  he  is  right  on  Grenada,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  stand  on  this  floor  and 
argue  why  I  believe  he  is  wrong  in 
Lebanon,  i  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  WIUSON  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
(iiTstand.  the  pending  busine.ss  before 
the  Senate  is  on  the  second  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  di.stinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  W11.SON.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
Ire  mi  West  Virginia  would  answer  a 
fnirstion.  In  the  amendment,  one  of 
;hr  ( iauses  reads  that  marines  occupy- 


ing  sentry   positions   reportedly  were 
not  allowed  to  carry  loaded  weapons. 

Will  the  Senator  supply  for  us  the 
precise  nature  of  those  reports,  what 
their  accuracy  and  authenticity  is? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
said  reportedly.  I  meant  ,iust  that.  If 
the  Senator  asking  the  question  has 
been  reading  the  printed  media  lately, 
and  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  read  it 
all,  he  would  have  read  the  same 
thing.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  can  find 
the  article  from  which  that  comes.  It 
was  in  the  newspapers.  Senator  Long, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
also  read  it.  There  are  others  who  read 
it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  not  press  me  too  hard  on  this 
because  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  other  than  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor who  has  asked  the  question,  has 
likewise  read  it.  I  am  talking  about 
Members  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  not  press  the 
Senator  too  hard.  What  I  think  we 
should  do  is  be  concerned  with  the  ac- 
curacy and  authenticity.  Let  me  just 
say  this  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  wanted  to  ask  me  some 
questions. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thought  I  asked  if 
the  Senator  would  vicld  for  a  question. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 
The  Chair  did  not  hear  the  minority 
leader  yield  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor  and  I  understood  he  had  ques- 
tions, not  just  one  question. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  true.  The 
second  question  really  relates  overall 
to  the  concern  which  has  been  evi- 
denced about  the  compound,  about 
the  adequacy  of  security.  1  can  say  to 
the  Senator  that  having  been  once 
privileged  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Marines.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  shar- 
ing the  Senators  concern  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  security  in.sofar  as  that 
almost  contradictory  position  is  possi- 
ble. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  will 
shortly  be  returning,  if  he  has  not  al- 
ready, from  a  visit  to  Lebanon,  and  is 
going  to  make  a  report  that  will  un- 
doubtedly help  us  in  a  far  fuller  inves- 
tigation into  the  adequacy  of  the  pre- 
cise measures  that  were  taken,  or  per- 
haps not  taken,  than  any  information 
that  can  be  gained  in  vague  reports 
which  we  are  unable  to  certify  as 
being  adequate  or  authentic?  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  if.  that  being  the  case, 
he  does  not  think  we  would  be  wise,  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  sug- 
gested, to  first  await  that  report.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  that  I  feel  that, 
indeed,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  report  shows.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  a  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  a  board  of  inquiry  be 
convened.  It  seems  to  me.  and  I  would 


ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  agree, 
that  we  are  being  premature. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  the  first  question.  I  now  read 
an  excerpt  from  the  October  28  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  which  is  entitled 
•Marines:  Compound  Was  Vulnera- 
ble."" 

Then  this  excerpt  from  the  same 
story: 

As  reported  Monday,  the  sentry  at  the 
booth  was  unable  to  gel  off  a  shot  at  the 
truck  because  of  the  lime  it  took  him  to 
insert  a  magazine  in  his  M-16  rifle.  The  Ma- 
rines in  Beirut  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons. 
So  much  for  that  question. 
As  to  the  statement  by  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  during  his 
visit  there.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
shocked  and  stunned.  I  found  myself 
in  utter  disbelief  that  the  Marine 
Commandant  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley. 
•  said  here  today  in  Beirut  "—on  Octo- 
ber 25— that  he  was  totally  satisfied" 
with  security  procedures  in  effect 
before  Sunday's  terrorist  bombing 
that  has  left  at  least  216  marines  and 
other  U.S.  .servicemen  dead.' 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  obvious 
to  any  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  in 
this  country  that  the  security  proce- 
dures in  effect  before  Sunday"s  terror- 
ist bombing  were  not  such  as  would  to- 
tally satisfy  anyone  who  wishes  to 
look  a  fact  in  the  eye.  I  think  the 
events  speak  for  themselves.  When  a 
sentry  is  not  allowed  to  put  the  bullets 
in  his  gun.  that  does  not.  in  my  view- 
point, constitute  adequate  protection, 
nor  could  the  Commandant  really 
have  been  totally  satisfied  with  the  se- 
curity procedures  in  effect  before  the 
tragedy  occurred.  If  the  security  pro- 
cedures were  so  adequate,  why  are  new- 
procedures  now  being  recommended? 

The  President  said  time  and  lime 
again  that  our  troops  were  adequately 
protected.  Before  Sunday,  he  said 
that.  He  said  they  are  not  there  to 
fight  a  war.  but  they  will  defend  them- 
selves. Of  course,  there  is  no  defense 
against  what  happened  when  sentries 
are  not  allowed  to  load  their  weapons. 
That  IS  what  I  have  reference  to.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  later 
about  the  Marine  Commandant's 
statement.  I  say  that  in  response  to 
the  question  that  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  expect  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  as  well.  Mr.  President.  My 
point  is  that  I  think  we  should  await  a 
formal  report  of  the  Commandant 
rather  than  relying  upon  newspaper 
reports. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Will  the  Senator  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Reserving  my  right  to 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  a  question. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  those  reports  are  trouble- 
some to  all  of  us.  However,  in  a  brief- 
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iiiK  .uth  Marine  Corps  General 
I  rail  or,  I  was  told  privately  that  the 
marine  sentries  in  Beirut  did  have 
loaded  weapons  and  some  of  the  ma- 
rines being  reported  in  the  press  were 
not  actually  on  duty.  I  think  this 
Chamber  might  do  well  to  wait  until 
Monday,  when  General  Kelley  testi- 
fies before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  clarify  that  point. 

I  think  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  authenticity  and  the  accuracy  of 
those  reports— whether  that  marine 
who  was  reaching  for  his  magazine 
was  actually  a  sentry  on  duty  or  not  — I 
was  told  one  was  actually  a  forward  air 
controller  who  was  not  on  duty  but 
happened  to  be  in  the  area,  and  the 
actual  sentry  did  have  a  loaded 
weapon  and  did  fire  on  the  truck. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
claim the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  think  he  makes  a  good  point.  Until 
such  time  as  we  have  tne  formal 
report,  we  would  do  well  not  to  rely 
upon  newspaper  accounts  which  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate.  I  shall  simply 
say  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  then  I 
shall  have  grave  concern  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  security  that  obtained  at 
the  Marine  command  post  and  wheth 
er  the  marines  were  adequate  in  Leba- 
non; then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  matter  of  security. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  yield  for  a  question  before 
he  leaves  this  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  the  Senator  contin- 
ue with  his  question,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  referring  to  the 
paragraph  under  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  clause  in  which  the  amend- 
ment speaks  to  the  transferral  of  the 
peacekeeping  responsibilities  in  Leba- 
non to  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
presence. 

Do  I  infer  from  that.  I  ask  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  he  approves  of  a 
peacekeeping  presence  and  thinks  that 
is  the  mission,  the  proper  mission,  of 
the  marines  in  Lebanon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  earlier  inquiry,  let  me  also 
say  this:  The  Senator  says  we  ought  to 
wait  until  Monday 

Mr.  WILSON.  Until  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  Before  we 
come  down  hard  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  sentry's  gun  was 
loaded. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  up  to  this  moment.  I  have 
not  criticized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  going  into  Grenada 
and  I  may.  when  the  facts  are  all  in. 
find  myself  supporting  the  President 
on  his  action.  But  let  us  also  wait  until 
another  day  before  reaching  the  judg- 
ment called  for  by  the  majority  lead- 
er's underlying  amendment.  I  want  to 
wail  until  I  know  more  facts  about  the 


Grenada  situation,  until  we  get  more 
facts.  I  think  it  is  premature  today  to 
commend  the  President  on  that 
action.  But  I  have  not  criticized  him. 
The  only  thing  I  have  had  to  say 
about  Grenada  is  simply  that  the  War 
Powers  Act— sections  4(a)(1)  and  5(b)— 
was  triggered  by  the  event. 

I  have  not  criticized  the  President 
for  going  into  Grenada,  but  I  propose 
we  wait  until  Monday,  or  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday,  or  a  future  date  before 
reaching  a  final  judgment  on  that,  be- 
cause I  think  the  jury  is  not  in  yet  on 
that  matter,  either. 

Now,  the  Senator's  question,  his  last 
question.  Would  he  repeat  it? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  is 
the  Senator's  privilege,  but.  as  Senator 
BiDEN.  I  think  as  events  have  unfold- 
ed, they  make  clear  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  President  in 
acting  decisively  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  this  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  Senator.  He  was 
not  here.  I  do  not  believe,  when  the 
hostages  were  taken  in  Iran.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  He,  perhaps, 
had  not  heard  my  own  criticism  of  my 
own  President  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
his  criticism  of  President  Carter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has 
not  been  around  to  hear  me  say.  when 
I  was  majority  leader,  that  'I  am  not 
the  President's  man.  "  I  was  not  Mr. 
Carter's  man.  and  I  am  not  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's man.  I  often  defended  President 
Nixon  in  the  Vietnam  war,  but  I  was 
preparing  myself  for  the  day  when  the 
impeachment  trial  would  be  held  in 
this  body.  But  I  was  saying  early  on  to 
Members  on  the  Republican  side.  Go 
slow,  go  slow  in  reaching  a  judgment 
on  Mr.  Nixon.  Let  us  wait  until  the 
facts  are  in." 

I  am  going  to  be  little  slow  in  reach- 
ing my  final  judgment  on  whether  or 
not  the  President  was  right  or  wrong 
in  .sending  marines  and  sailors,  and 
army  personnel  into  Grenada. 

I  am  a  Senate  man.  When  I  was  ma- 
jority leader,  that  is  what  I  said.  'I  am 
a  Senate  man."  I  do  not  wear  the 
collar  of  any  President,  whether  he  be 
Democratic  or  Republican.  If  my  own 
mind  is  not  in  accord  with  his,  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent or  a  Republican  President.  I  am 
just  not  going  to  follow  willy-nilly  any 
President.  So.  at  limes.  I  have  parted 
company  with  Presidents  from  my 
own  party. 

So  I  shall  choose  my  own  moment  in 
which  to  say  whether  or  not  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  so-called 
■swift  and  effective  action.  " 

That  moment  may  be  soon  or  it  may 
not  be.  I  am  going  to  withhold  judg- 
ment on  that. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  reach  what  may  be  a  prema- 


ture judgment,  on  commending  the 
President.  Commending  the  profes- 
sional valor  of  the  U.S.  Forces;  yes. 
Yes;  I  agree  with  that  part.  If  and 
when  we  reach  a  point  of  voting  on 
the  majority  leader's  amendment,  we 
will  have  a  division  on  the  amend- 
ment. We  will  vote  on  each  divisible 
part  separately.  But  if  we  reach  that 
point.  I  shall  vote  against  that  first 
sentence  today.  I  am  doing  so  because 
I  think  it  is  just  premature.  I  may  fi- 
nally wind  up  where  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  at  a  future  time. 

Now.  does  the  Senator  have  another 
question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes;  I  do.  I  will  be 
happy  to  repeat  the  question.  And  I 
am  sure  that  not  only  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia  but  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  been  honored  by  his 
State  election  to  this  floor  has 
achieved  by  persuading  them  that 
they  were  no  one's  man  or  woman  but 
their  own. 

The  question  is.  to  quote  from  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  portion  that  reads. 
•To  facilitate  the  orderly  transferral 
of  the  peacekeeping  responsibilities  in 
Lebanon  to  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping presence. "  does  that  lan- 
guage  

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  not  the  second 
paragraph. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  second  paragraph 
under  the  sense-oft  he-Senate  clause. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  .see. 

Mr.  WILSON.  On  page  2—1  will  read 
it  again. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  "To  facilitate  the  or- 
derly transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  presence,  "  does 
that  language,  or  may  I  infer  from 
that  language  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  to  stale  that  a  peace- 
keeping presence  is  the  proper  role  of 
the  multinational  force? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor uses  an  old  trick  around  here  by 
pulling  out  pieces  of  sentences.  May  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  been 
questioned  time  and  time  again  by  the 
experts  around  here,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I  am  not 
too  bad  a  pro.secutor  my.self.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  read  the  paragraph  in  its 
entirety: 

It  i.s  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  vigorously  pursue,  in  co- 
ordination with  our  allies  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force,  every  possible 
avenue  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transferral 
of  the  peacekeeping  responsibilities  in  Leba- 
non to  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  presence,  or  to 
other  forces  from  neutral  countries,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces. 
Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Our  own  forces  are  not 
perceived  as  neutral.  And  they  are  not 
neutral.  So  if  the  Senator  will  read  the 


whole  sentence,  he  will  see  that  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  get  our  boys  out  as 
soon  as  a  truly  neutral  force  can  be  es- 
tablished, and  in  coordination  with 
others  in  the  MNF 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  Senator's  reading  of  it.  My  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  that  language 
indicates  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
state  or  to  imply  that  a  peacekeeping 
presence  is  the  proper  role? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  the  President  has 
so  slated  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  WILSON.  My  question  is,  is  that 
the  Senator's  intention? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  has  said  that  our  troops  are 
there  on  a  peacekeeping  mission,  or  he 
has  at  one  lime  or  another  said  that 
and  then  it  shifts  from  day  to  day  ap- 
parently. Now  they  are  there,  I  hear, 
to  impede  the  spread  of  communism.  I 
may  be  pretty  strong  on  that  also. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  ask  a  second 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  paragraph  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  ask  a  second 
question.  The  suggestion  that  is  made 
in  the  language  that  the  Senator  has 
quoted  in  paragraph  2  under  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  clause  says  there 
should  be  a  transfer  of  that  peace- 
::eeping  responsibilty  to  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping presence.  Is  the  Senator  in 
agreement  with  the  statement  that  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  presumably 
had  that  role,  in  fact  not  presumably 
but  which  did  in  fact  have  that  role 
was  so  notably  unsuccessful  in  the  4 
years  preceding  the  Israeli  incursion 
that  the  PLO  was  allowed  free  run  of 
southern  Lebanon  and  permitted  to 
use  it  extensively  as  a  base  for  terror- 
ism against  northern  Israel  to  the 
point  where  it  became  so  intolerable 
that  the  Israelis  did,  indeed,  invade  to 
clear  southern  Lebanon  of  those  PLO 
terrorists?  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that?  Is  that  not  a  fair  statement 
of  history? 

Mr.  BYRD,  The  U.N.  has  a  force  in 
Lebanon  and  I  think  that  that  force— 
and  I  am  in  no  position  to  pretend 
that  I  should  determine  the  strategy 
over  there— but  there  is  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon  now.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  responsibilities 
now  being  borne  by  our  Marines 
should  be  turned  over  to  a  neutral 
force.  It  could  be  a  U.N.  force.  The 
force  that  is  there  could  become  more 
visible  around  Beirut.  The  U.N.  could 
put  in  additional  people.  And  if  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  veto  the  use  of 
additional  U.N.  forces,  let  the  Soviet 
Union  bear  the  burden. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  have 
any  further  questions?  He  has  asked 
legitimate  questions. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
more  time.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 

kindness  and  his  courtesy  in  respond- 
ing to  my  questions. 


Mr.  President.  1  wouia  simpi.v  niaRe 
some  observations. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  not  just 
the  Senate  but  all  Americans  be  as- 
sured the  utmost  of  security  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  American  fighting  men  any- 
where. I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  be 
fair.  I  think  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
await  the  results  of  an  accurate, 
formal  inquiry.  I  will  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  insist  upon  one.  and 
that  if  not  satisfied  with  initial  reports 
will.  I  repeat,  join  those  who  may  seek 
a  formal  board  of  inquiry. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  think 
the  suggestion  made  in  paragraph   2 
for  the  transferral  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing responsibility  to  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing   presence    indulges    in    a    certain 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  because, 
indeed,  it  was  a  U.N.  force  that  proved 
so  dismally  inadequate  in  its  assigned 
role  of  keeping  the  peace  or  even  po- 
licing southern  Lebanon   that   it   did, 
indeed,  make  inevitable  the  Israeli  in- 
cursion that  occurred  last  year.  And 
what  we  are  faced  with  I  think  is  the 
necessity  to  come  to  grips  with  a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  changed  from  the 
time  that  the  multinational  force  went 
to  Lebanon  in  that  peacekeeping  as- 
signment. The  fact  of  life  is  the  Syr- 
ians have  reneged  on  their  agreement 
to  withdraw  and  we  are  faced  with  a 
de  facto  partition  of  Lebanon.  I  think, 
with  all  due  respect  and  honoring  the 
very  good  intentions,  the  obvious  deep 
and  genuine  concern  of  the  minority 
leader,  this  amendment  does  not  sug- 
gest what  that  role  .should  be  in  light 
of     that     altered     circumstance.     He 
speaks  of  transferring  a  peacekeeping 
presence  to  U.N.  forces  or  to  the  forces 
of  other  neutral  countries.  It  may  very 
well  be,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
be  speaking  with  allies  like  those  in 
the  Stale   of   Israel   who   will   not   be 
viewed  as  neutral  but  who  may  actual- 
ly have  the  most  relevant,  the  most 
clear    ability    to    influence    efforts    in 
neighboring  Lebanon.  It  is  clear  that  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  what  has  been  a 
peacekeeping    presence    now    that    we 
find  circumstances  altered  from  what 
they   were  when   that    force  was  put 
ashore,  the  clear  result  would  be  the 
total  occupation  of  Lebanon  either  by 
Syrians  or  their  clients  to  the  clear 
detriment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  which 
would  be  a  bitter  irony,  indeed. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  imply  that  we  should  aban- 
don our  responsibility  or  turn  away 
from  facing  that  clear  reality.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Yet. 
there  is  a  suggestion,  frankly,  that 
somehow  what  we  have  been  doing 
there  is  inadequate. 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation,  if  we 

are  going  to  try  to  conduct   foreign 

policy,  to  do  so  more  precisely. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 

consider  this  amendment,  which,  how- 


ever well  inspired,  seems  to  me  has 
little  to  do  with  the  majority  leader's 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  entirely 
in  order  and  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  notice  that  you  are  prefacing  the 
question  in  this  way.  You  said  you 
thought  we  ought  to  wait  until 
Monday,  until  we  had  more  informa- 
tion coming  back  from  the  field,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  there  is  always  a 
problem  of  whether  we  have  enough 
information:  but  if  that  is  a  concern,  I 
wonder  why  that  same  concern  does 
not  apply  as  well  to  Grenada. 

In  that  instance,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  there  has  been  very  light  cen- 
sorship. We  have  almost  no  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  press.  The  press 
that  managed  to  get  there  were  put 
under  house  arrest  by  our  military. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  should 
have  complete  information  in  the  case 
of  Lebanon,  or  more  complete  infor- 
mation, why  does  not  the  same  argu- 
ment apply  to  Grenada?  That  is  a 
newer  incident.  We  have  had  no  im- 
partial information  on  that  situation. 
Why  are  we  not  as  well  advised  to  wait 
on  that  matter,  until  there  is  more 
complete  information  available  to  us 
to  make  a  judgment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  welcome  all  the  addition- 
al, unfolding  information  with  respect 
to  Grenada,  particularly  after  hearing 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  reported  to  us  on  the  floor 
as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, having  this  morning  examined 
the  most  recent  information,  that  he 
agrees  and  commends  the  President. 
So  I  think  that  as  the  events  unfold, 
there  will  be  further  vindication. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  that  I  find  these  to  be  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  events,  very  different 
kinds  of  circumstances.  One  relates  to 
a  decision  to  conduct  a  rescue  oper- 
ation. I  think  that  the  reasons  for  that 
have  been  rather  clearly  set  forth,  not 
only  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  in  his  speech  last  night  but  also 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Dominica. 
Mrs.  Charles,  who.  as  spokesman  for 
the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an States,  made  abundantly  clear  the 
concerns  of  member  slates  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

If  the  Senator  needs  more  informa- 
tion to  vole  on  this  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  respect  that.  That  is  his  privi- 
lege. Frankly.  I  do  not. 

However,  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  other  instance  is  something 
that  is  very  much  akin  to  a  trial  in  a 
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court  of  law.  I  think  what  we  should  do 
is  exercise  much  the  same  kind  of  care 
that  we  would  if  we  were  looking  to 
make  a  decision  based  upon  a  board  of 
inquiry  Frankly,  we  have  not  seen 
anything  imi  newspaper  reports, 
which  may  be  accurate,  and  if  they  are 
accurate,  as  I  have  indicated  before.  I 
will  join  in  the  request  for  a  board  of 
inquiry  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  re- 
currence of  laxity  of  security,  if  that 
be  the  fact. 

Mr  BIDKN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vicld,  since  he  mentioned  my 
nanv    tor  a  point  of  clarification? 

Mr   WIUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDKN  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware i.s  a  mi  mbtT  of  the  Intelligence 
Commit !tt  and  tiaci  an  opportunity  to 
be  briefed  in  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee I<)(.ta> 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
others  here,  who  were  not  at  that 
briefing,  to  suggest  that  maybe  they 
would  like  to  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity. Had  I  not  been  briefed  today  in 
that  committee.  I  would  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Gre- 
nada, saying  the  same  thing  that  is 
now  being  said. 

So  I  think  the  point  should  be  made 
that  the  time  that  is  being  asked  to 
look  at  this  thing  is  not  unreasonable 
for  the  vast  majority. 

1  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
California  had  that  briefing,  or  is  he 
basing  his  judgment  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  merely  on  what  the 
President  said  last  night? 

Mr.  WILSON.  No,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  affording  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  clarify. 

I  have  had  a  briefing,  certainly  a  suf 
ficient  one  to  satisfy  me.  I  think  that 
the  events  of  that  last  day  have  added 
greatly  to  the  information. 

But  I  also  say  that  in  order  to  afford 
other  Senators  a  similar  opportunity 
with  respect  to  the  concern  they  right- 
ly have  about  the  security  of  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  who  I  think  has  a 
very  pertinent  announcement,  an  an- 
nouncement that  I  hope  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  clearing  up  something 
that  needs  clearing  up. 

I  yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
that  announcement. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose 

The  i 'HI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Hum  VVt.^t  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
floor  away  from  the  Senator,  but  he 
cannot  get  the  floor  and  field  it  out  to 
other  Senators.  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
on  my  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  say.  in  that 
case,  that  the  announcement  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to 
make  is  that  he  will  be  convening  an 
inquiry  into  precisely  that  subject  — 
the  adequacy  of  the  security  precau- 
tions that  were  taken  in  Beirut.  The 
time  for  the  hearing  is  going  to  be  2 
p.m.  on  Monday,  this  following 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
.several  colleagues  who  wish  to  speak, 
and  I  will  take  just  a  minute. 

The  distingushed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  found  it  difficult  to  accept 
my  verbiage  of  paragraph  2  under  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  clause.  He  has  al- 
ready voted  for  that  language  a  few 
days  ago. 

Let  me  read  just  a  portion  of  the 
verbiage  from  the  resolution  that  au- 
thorized the  President,  for  an  addi- 
tional 18  months,  to  keep  forces  in 
Lebanon.  I  read  section  6: 

The  participation  of  United  Stales  Armed 
Forces  in  ihe  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

I  will  skip  paragraph  1,  but  I  will 
read  paragraph  2; 

the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  Senator  has  already  voted  for 
that  language.  He  voted  for  that  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution  granting  an  18- 
month  extension.  I  did  not.  He  voted 
for  a  resolution  that,  in  part,  provides 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  remarks,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  made  a  very  serious 
statement.  He  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  violated  the 
law  of  this  Nation  and  of  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations. 

In  response,  the  majority  leader 
simply  recited  a  quotation  ridiculing 
lawyers  and  referred  to  the  technicali- 
ties and  legalisms. 

1  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  not  let  the  matter  rest 
there.  My  only  request  is  that  he  or 
some  other  person  who  supports  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  deal  in  substance  with  the  very 
serious— indeed,  grave— statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 


Lawyers  may  be  unimportant.  Laws 
are  not.  And  it  will  be  the  supreme 
irony  if  this  institution  whose  very 
purpose  is  the  enactment  of  law 
should  suggest  that  obligation  to  that 
law  is  trivial,  to  be  laughed  at.  or  ridi- 
culed. 

If  the  laws  of  this  country  are  not 
important,  then  neither  is  this  Senate 
or  anv  of  its  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFU'KR.  The 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I,  in  very  brief  time,  might 
follow  on  from  the  comments  of  my 
learned  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  simply  to  say  that  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
are  the  highest  law  of  the  land.  That 
is  provided  in  section  2  of  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  question  of  a  violation  of  a 
treaty  is  a  question  of  the  violation  of 
our  law— what  the  Constitution  asserts 
is    the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 

The  Senator  from  Maine  could  not 
be  more  correct  in  stating  that  if  such 
law  does  not  matter  to  us.  then  the 
Senate,  which  derives  it  authority 
from  the  same  Constitution,  does  not 
matter,  either. 

I  offer  the  thought  that  persons  of 
good  will  in  this  Chamber  could  find 
in  both  of  these  measures  grounds  for 
support  on  the  basis  of  positions  they 
have  already  taken  or  I  think  would  be 
willing  to  take. 

I  particularly  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  if  he  would  accept  a  distinction 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important 
in  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  the  majority 
leader. 

The  majority  leaders  resolution 
commends  the  President  for  his  swift 
and  effective  action  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  in  Grenada. 

It  is  well  established  in  international 
law  that  a  nation  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  when  a  situation  of 
.some  extremity  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped. It  has  that  right. 

The  right  stops  there.  The  right 
stops  when  you  have  secured  the 
safety  of  your  citizens. 

To  go  on  to  occupy  the  territory  of  a 
nation,  to  change  its  form  of  govern- 
ment or  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  not  a  right  under  internation- 
al law.  Moreover,  by  treaty,  a  nation 
can  assume  an  explicit  self-imposed 
obligation  not  to  behave  in  that 
manner. 

By  virtue  of  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Slates,  it  may 
well  be  judged,  the  United  States  has 
assumed  such  an  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. Article  18  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  Stales, 
in  fact,  asserts— 

No  State  or  group  of  Stales  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  exter- 


na! affairs  of  any  other  State  The  forego- 
ing principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force 
but  also  any  other  form  of  interference  or 
attempted  threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elements 

Article  20  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Stales  Charier  declares— 

The  territory  of  a  State  is  inviolable;  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  talten  by  another  State,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatsoever.  No  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  or  special  advantages 
obtained  either  by  force  or  by  other  means 
of  coercion  shall  be  recognized 

Now  it  is  clear  that  a,s  ol  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Tuesday,  October 
25,  1983,  the  United  States  i.s  in  viola- 
tion of  the.se  treaty  obllgation.s  We 
have  violated  that  charter. 

In  the  United  Nations  this  after- 
noon v,hrre  outcomes  are  not  a  meas- 
ure o!  laA  but  they  are  certainly  a 
mea-sure  of  opinion,  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  American  action  in  Gre- 
nada received  11  votes.  They  Include 
the  votes  of  natioi^s  whose  good  opin- 
ion, I  trust,  we  value  and  would  hope 
to  have.  France,  for  example,  voted 
against  us.  Britain  abstained 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  .sub- 
sequent behavior  of  the  United  Stales 
is  open  and  is  not  a.sserted  in  the  ma- 
jority leaders  amendinenl.  That  being 
the  case.  I  certainly  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  it- with  that  understanding. 

Mr  President,  the  .second  resolu- 
tion that  offered  by  the  ininorily 
leader  respecting  Lebanon— does  no 
more  than  did  the  September  29  invo- 
cation of  the  War  Powers  Act  by  the 
Senate.  That  is  to  .say.  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  look  forward  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  United  Nations  force  replac- 
ing the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  now  there. 

Such  a  force  would  have  a  marginal- 
ly greater  authority  with  .some  ele- 
rnents  in  Lebanon,  less  with  the 
others.  It  is  an  open  question.  It  is  a 
somewhat  moot  question.  It  is  a  some- 
what academic  question  because,  in 
the  aftermath,  particularly,  of  this 
week's  event,  no  such  peacekeeping 
force  will  be  authorized  by  the  Securi- 
ty Council,  which  is  where,  if  the  U.N. 
is  to  play  a  role,  they  must  be  author- 
ized. 

In  any  event,  it  is  plainly  and  simply 
the  fact  that  we  can  look  to  see  if 
there  are  not  other  neutral  countries 
which  would  join  us.  It  is  entirely  our 
right  and  interest,  and  all  the  resolu- 
tion does  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  expand 
the  base  of  world  support  for  the  ac- 
tivities we  are  taking  there. 

Our  efforts  there  are  to  see  if  we 
cannot  consolidate  and  .secure  a  stable 
government  with  what  is  recognizably 
a  Lebanese  character.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate undertaking  It  cannot  be  an 
open  ended  undertaking,  it  cannot  be 
an  effort  we  will  undertake  indefinite- 
ly. 


Those  of  us  who  argued  for  a  6- 
month  limitation  in  the  war  powers 
resolution  believe,  and  so  argued,  that 
a  6-month  authorization  would  con- 
centrate the  minds  of  the  parties  in 
Lebanon  and  make  them  realize  they 
had  a  limted  amount  of  time  to  come 
together.  We  did  not  prevail,  and  we 
accepted  the  18-month  measure  which 
I  continue  to  believe  is  a  mistake. 

No  one  who  voted  on  either  side  of 
that  argument  could  not  reasonably 
think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
interest  to  have  additional  nations  rep- 
resented. Why  not  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  Security  Council?  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  our  objectives  in  Leba- 
non. 

This  resolution  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  slates  that  our  purposes 
in  Lebanon  are  such  that  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  go  to  the  Security 
Council,  ask  for  additional  assistance, 
and  ask  to  put  our  own  forces  presum- 
ably under  that  same  Security  Council 
aegis.  That  is  the  action  of  an  honest 
nation,  open  and  avowed  in  its  pur- 
poses, concealing  nothing  and  desiring 
no  more  than  to  declare  that  we  will 
work  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
thought  that  with  good  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  both  of 
these  measures  can  be  supported,  both 
are  limited  and.  within  those  limits, 
both  .seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable  and 
defensible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  having 
felt  the  hot  sling  of  shrapnel  and 
having  felt  the  sharp  pain  of  piercing 
bullets.  1  can  well  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  fear  and  the  anxiety  that 
mu.st  run  through  the  minds  of  our 
men  who  now  serve  this  country  in 
far-off  lands. 

They  fight  bravely  and  they  have 
died  bravely.  They  have  served  us  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Slates. 

When  these  men  took  the  oath  they 
said  they  will  obey  their  superiors  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales.  They  have 
performed  well;  they  have  fulfilled 
their  oath.  We  commend  the  marines, 
we  commend  the  men  of  the  Rangers 
for  their  bravery,  for  their  profession- 
alism, and  our  hearts  go  out  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  loved  ones  and 
those  who  are  still  waiting  for  that 
painful  news. 

However.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
the  question  before  this  body.  We  are 
here  to  decide  and  to  debate  whether 
the  policy  decisions  of  this  country 
were  correct.  I  would  thus  hope  that 
we  not  get  into  the  question  of  wheth- 
er our  men  did  well  or  poorly.  They 
did  well. 

Mr.  President,  when  some  of  us  were 
called  to  the  While  House  this  Tues- 


day morning  to  receive  the  stunning 
news  of  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  to 
say  that  we  were  surprised  and 
shocked  would  be  an  understatement. 
The  President  briefed  us.  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent cited  two  reasons  for  the  inva- 
sion; First,  his  concern  for  the  safely 
of  Americans  on  the  island,  and 
second,  the  urgent  request  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  that  we  intervene  in 
Grenada. 

As  to  the  safety  of  Americans.  Mr. 
President,  keep  in  mind  that  nowhere 
in  the  justification  did  the  administra- 
tion say  we  went  out  there  to  root  out 
a  bunch  of  thugs,  or  to  lake  over  ware- 
houses full  of  Cuban  arms.  We  went 
there  to  save  American  lives  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  OECS  request. 

This  morning  we  met  with  the  high- 
est authorities  of  this  country  in 
secret  session.  Simple  questions  were 
asked  and  some  of  the  answers  w-ere 
very  enlightening.  I  asked  some  of 
these  questions;  For  example,  was  any 
American  detained  before  the  inva- 
sion? If  you  think  Americans  are  in 
danger,  they  must  be  in  prisons.  Were 
any  Americans  detained  rightfully  or 
wrongfully?  Mr.  President,  the  answer 
was  'one."  and  only  very  briefly. 

Was  any  American  tortured?  No  evi- 
dence of  that. 

Was  any  American  harassed?  No 
evidence  of  that.  Was  any  life  threat- 
ened? No  evidence  of  that.  Was  any 
American  a  victim  of  mistreatment  or 
malfeasance?  No  evidence.  These  are 
not  my  answers.  Mr.  President,  they 
came  from  administration  officials. 

Coincidenlally  2  days  before  the  in- 
vasion, when  the  decision  had  been 
made,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  students  of  the  St. 
Georges  Medical  School  was  held  in 
New  York  City.  Five  hundred  parents 
gathered,  and  at  this  gathering  there 
was  a  sense  of  concern  over  the  news 
that  a  flotilla  was  being  ordered  to 
head  toward  the  eastern  Caribbean  is- 
lands. And  so  they  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion. ba.sed  upon  their  telephone  calls 
with  their  sons  and  daughters,  calls 
that  advised  them  and  assured  them 
that  all  was  well.  This  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
asked  very  simply:  'Please  do  not  lake 
anv  precipitous  action."  The  Govern- 
ment received  it.  but  I  gather  we  filed 

it. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  another  ques- 
tion; Did  any  American  living  on  the 
island  .send  a  plea  for  help  directly  or 
indirectly  through  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  or  messages  through  their 
parents?  The  answer  was  no. 

Certainly  any  young  man  or  woman 
having  to  experience  2  days  of  combat 
with  bullets  flying  on  all  sides  would 
be  glad  to  leave  that  place.  But  the 
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question  btlure  us  was:  Were  the 
Americans  in  danger? 

Did  we  receive  any  plea  or  request 
for  help  from  any  Grenadians  living 
on  that  island?  None.  From  any  of  the 
exiles?  None. 

If  we  are  going  to  invade  a  country 
because  of  a  perception  we  have,  then 
by  God.  we  can  invade  just  about 
every  country  in  this  world.  I  think 
one  can  rightfully  say  that  Americans 
are  possibly  in  danger  in  Nicaragua. 
They  may  be  in  danger  in  Lebanon 
and  many  parts  of  Africa  as  well.  Are 
we  going  to  invade  these  countries 
too? 

I  would  like  to  have  further  evidence 
that  would  clear  my  mind  and  con- 
vince me  that  Americans  were  in 
danger  in  Grenada  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion. 

Second,  on  the  matter  of  Lebanon, 
as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  a  fait  accompli. 
We  are  there.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  men  there. 

Last  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  brilliant  address 
and  obviously  moved  many  of  my 
fellow  Americans.  As  a  result.  I  am 
certain  that  more  Americans  now  sup- 
port his  position,  both  in  Beruit  and  in 
Grenada. 

The  President  said  We  are  in  Leba- 
non to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in 
that  part  of  the  world.'  But  how  long 
will  it  take  to  bring  about  peace  and 
stability  in  that  part  of  the  world? 
The  Syrians  have  tried  to  impo.se  their 
peace.  The  PLO  has  tried  to  impose 
their  peace.  The  Lsraelis  have  tried  to 
impose  their  peace,  and  now  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  impose  our  peace. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  men  in  Leba- 
non and  to  the  rest  of  America,  to 
know  what  it  will  take  to  constitute  a 
successful  mission.  When  are  we  going 
to  say  our  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished and  thus  allow  U.S.  troops  to 
come  home?  I  think  the  marines  de- 
serve to  know  specifics  instead  of  this 
open-ended  rhetoric  of  being  there  to 
maintain  peace  and  stability.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
certain  about  Lebanon  is  that  with  the 
passage  of  time,  our  casualty  rates  will 
continue  to  increase. 

I  think  we  owe  our  men  much  more 
than  that.  We  should  give  them  better 
assurances  and  a  clearer  sense  of  pur- 
pose. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Democratic 
leaders  proposal  has  great  merit.  It  is 
deserving  not  only  of  our  consider- 
ation, but  also  our  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  very  much, 
like  all  of  my  colleagues,  to  stand 
before  you  and  support  my  President. 
It  is  not  easy  to  speak  against  your 
President,  your  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  your  elected  leader.  And  it  is  pain- 
ful to  have  your  constituents  suggest 
that  you  are  less  than  a  patriot  be- 
cause you  do  not  support  your  Presi- 
dent. 


But  I  would  think  that  all  of  us  are 
expected  to  speak  up.  And  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  speak  up.  I  go  along 
with  my  majority  leader.  We  should  be 
counted.  I  am  ready  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
direct  my  comments  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  Chairman  Tower  and  myself 
have  just  completed  within  the  hour 
the  arrangements  whereby  General 
Kelly  will  come  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday.  The  hearing  will  be  conduct- 
ed closed  for  the  first  portion  and 
then  subsequently  in  open  session.  I 
know,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man, he  will  be  pleased  if  as  many 
Senators  as  possible  could  attend  that 
hearing  and  we  will  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements. 

I  and  others  have  petitioned  the 
chairman  for  this  hearing  and  particu- 
larly to  have  General  Kelly  present.  A 
group  of  us  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  Chairman  Tower  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State.  Hopefully,  we  will 
receive  answers  beforehand  in  order  to 
assist  us  in  a  more  thorough  interroga- 
tion of  the  witnesses  on  Monday  and 
possibly  subsequent  dates. 

So  I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  my 
colleagues  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  indeed  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  that  committee,  have  been 
diligently  proceeding  procedurally 
toward  what  I  term  as  an  accountabil- 
ity and  establishing  the  chain  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragic  loss  of  life  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Leba- 
non on  that  bloody  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  .some  ex- 
perience in  the  executive  branch,  with 
some  5  years  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  a  number  of  cases,  none  as  se- 
rious as  this,  involving  investigations. 
Indeed,  in  my  humble  judgment  this  is 
the  most  serious  and  poses  the  broad- 
est range  of  issues  that  I  personally 
have  ever  witnessed  in  my  career. 

I  do  urge  the  Senator  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  the  timing  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  him  with  a  classi- 
fied document,  although  I  would  be 
prepared  to  declassify  this  particular 
portion,  but  before  doing  that.  I  want 
to  show  him  the  courtesy  of  allowing 
him  to  examine  the  record  of  the 
armed  services  hearing  on  last  week  at 
which  time  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
present  together  with  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Trainor.  The  question  about 
weapons  carried  by  the  sentries  was 
asked  by  me.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  examine 
that  record  before  I  perhaps  elect  to 
speak   further  to  the   representatives 


made  in  the  first  part  of  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  look  at  it.  I  would  also,  since 
I  am  not  now  a  member— I  used  to 
be— of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
ask  the  able  Senator  if  he  would 
kindly  present  two  or  three  questions 
on  my  behalf  at  that  hearing  and 
insist  on  getting  responses  that  are  not 
written  responses  for  the  record  but 
oral  responses. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  sorry.  My  atten- 
tion was  disrespectfully  taken  from 
the  question,  if  it  were  propounded  to 
me.  Would  the  minority  leader  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  courtesy  in  of- 
fering to  have  me  read  the  record.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

My  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  was  this;  Inasmuch  as  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  although  I  used  to  be, 
would  he  present  on  my  behalf  two  or 
three  questions  and  inquire  of  the 
commandant  and  insist  on  getting  an 
oral  response  and  not  a  written  re- 
sponse? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Absolutely.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  propound  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
available  for  the  hearing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  lor  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  happy  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  say  that 
this  hearing  was  going  to  be  closed? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  urged  that  it  both 
be  open  and  closed  segments.  One 
would  be  a  closed  segment  and  imme- 
diately following  that  segment,  one 
would  be  open. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Could  I  just  urge 
the  Senator  to  do  as  much  of  it  in 
open  hearings  as  possible?  All  of  these 
briefings  over  the  course  of  this  last 
week  have  been  closed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  hearing  held  yesterday  with 
Deputy  Secretary  Dam  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Gre- 
nada. We  have  gone  through  a  week 
now  with  everything  being  done 
behind  clo.sed  doors  and  with  the 
press,  on  the  Grenada  action,  not 
being  allowed  to  cover  the  story:  even 
though  the  press  is  covering  Lebanon 
where  arguably  the  danger  is  much 
greater. 

I  would  simply  urge  the  Senator  to 
do  as  much  as  he  can  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  assure  that  the 
hearing  is  open  and  to  obtain  a  declas- 
sification of  documents  stamped 
■secret"   or  otherwise   that   could   be 


made  available  in  order  to  provide 
both  the  Senate  and  the  public  greater 
information. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  makes  a  point 
with  which  I  totally  concur.  For  that 
reason,  in  my  working  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
have  insisted  that  a  part  of  that  hear- 
ing be  made  open  and  it  will  be  done. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
insisting  on  an  open  hearing.  I  realize 
how  they  are  set  up.  Having  a  closed 
hearing  first  at  least  gives  you  a 
chance  to  know  if  there  is  some  very 
sensitive  thing  that  should  not  be 
made  public.  But  it  has  been  my  expe- 
rience—and I  am  sure  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia—that in  closed  hearings  you  find 
about  95  percent  of  what  you  hear 
could  have  been  made  in  open  hear- 
ings. 

Again,  1  commend  him  for  doing  it 
this  way.  I  hope  he  and  the  others  on 
the  committee  will  then  make  public 
every  single  bit  of  information  that  is 
possible. 

When  Americans  go  into  battle 
behind  an  elected  Commander  in 
Chief,  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  each 
one  of  us.  And  the  press  is  the  only 
true  guide  we  have  for  garnering  accu- 
rate information. 

Everybody  I  talk  with  in  Vermont 
has  questions,  it  seems,  about  the  se- 
curity of  our  men  in  Lebanon.  None  of 
us  want  to  see  our  men  put  somewhere 
where  they  do  not  have  the  ultimate 
ability  to  defend  themselves.  So  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  having  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  assure  him  that  the 
committee  will  pursue  this  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness,  fairness,  and  ob- 
jectivity. We  will  report  back  to  our 
colleagues  our  findings  with  respect  to 
the  chain  of  accountability  and  re- 
.sponsibility  for  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
of  the  press  during  wartime  has  often 
been  subject  to  some  voluntary  con- 
straints to  protect  lives.  But  rarely 
have  reporters  been  treated  with  the 
cynicism  and  contempt  they  have  ex- 
perienced since  our  troops  went  ashore 
on  Grenada  this  past  Monday. 

The  Pentagon  refused  to  let  any 
journalist  accompany  our  forces  or 
travel  at  their  own  risk  in  the  combat 
zone. 

Four  Western  journalists,  three  of 
them  Americans,  were  taken  from  the 
island  and  detained  aboard  a  U.S. 
fighting  ship. 

The  President's  own  press  officials 
had  no  information  on  the  eve  of  the 


invasion,   and  called  press  rumors  of 
the  landing  ■preposterous." 

Most  significantly,  for  3  days  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  news  blackout  on 
an  event  that  was  fraught  with  contro- 
versy. It  was  the  first  war  ever  covered 
by  Government  news  releases. 

These  policies  go  well  beyond  the 
need  for  surprise  at  the  start  of  a  mili- 
tary operation.  A  several-day  news 
blackout  and  the  holding  of  working 
reporters  were  not  justified  by  the 
needs  of  security.  The  administration 
claimed  that  its  decision  was  based  on 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  report- 
ers. Reporters  and  cameramen  landed 
on  Normandy  Beach  with  Marines  and 
Army  units  on  D-Day. 

War  presents  special  problems  for  a 
democracy.  Since  the  Civil  War  all 
Presidents  in  times  of  war  have  made 
an  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the  press 
in  order  to  promote  an  open  society 
while  preserving  a  secure  one. 

This  time  no  accommodation  was 
made.  No  reporters  accompanied  the 
invasion  force,  though  it  would  have 
been  simple— and  acceptable— to  in- 
clude reporters  in  the  invasion  force, 
but  to  embargo  their  stories  until  the 
need  for  surprise  no  longer  existed. 
After  the  invasion  had  begun,  some 
censorship  would  have  been  under- 
standable where  the  release  of  infor- 
mation might  have  jeopardized  lives. 

Instead  of  that  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion, what  the  American  people  got 
was  stonewalling.  Even  when  the  ad- 
ministration conceded  on  Wednesday 
that  reporters  should  be  allowed  to 
come  to  Grenada,  reporters  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  island  until  after 
the  completion  of  President  Reagan's 
speech  Thursday  night.  The  only  film 
footage  of  the  invasion  was  that  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  that  was 
only  released  in  time  to  be  aired  after 
his  speech  was  over.  It  showed  very 
little  fighting. 

President  Reagan  was  right  when  he 
said  last  night  that  Americans  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  we  are 
threatened.  But  the  President  has  for- 
gotten why.  We  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  because  of  trust.  And  the  sad 
truth  is  that  this  administration  does 
not  trust  the  American  people  to 
judge  the  facts  firsthand. 

What  has  gone  on  in  Grenada  is 
very  much  the  same  as  what  has  gone 
on  in  Washington— exclusion  of  the 
press  in  matters  of  vital  public  inter- 
est. 

The  same  fear  of  facts  that  kept 
four  journalists  on  the  U.S.S.  Guam 
has  led  this  administration  to  try  to 
scuttle  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

The  same  fear  has  resulted  in  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  classification  that  re- 
solves all  doubts  in  favor  of  secrecy. 

The  same  fear  has  brought  the  lie 
detector  into  vogue  as  the  way  to  stop 
leaks  and  has  inspired  the  latest  plan 
by  the  administration  to  protect  classi- 


fied information,  to  subject  113.000 
people  who  handle  the  information  to 
take  lifetime  vows  that  they  will  clear 
anything  they  will  ever  write  about 
their  work  with  the  Government. 

In  Grenada  and  in  Federal  offices  we 
now  see  the  same  thing— a  government 
drifting  toward  secrecy  as  the  norm 
that  dominates  every  policy. 

No  one  should  try  to  diminish  the 
terrible  dilemma  of  Grenada,  an  idyl- 
lic island  that  is  suddenly  in  the  hands 
of  hostile  and  murderous  leaders. 

The  details  of  the  dilemma  may 
shape  how  history  judges  these  events. 
Yet  we  had  no  one  on  the  scene  to  ob- 
jectively record  those  important  de- 
tails. 'Was  there  a  credible  threat  of 
hostage-taking  before  the  invasion? 
Was  there  a  government  in  functional 
control  of  the  country?  Did  the  facts 
justify  an  imminent  fear  of  aggression 
toward  neighboring  islands? 

The.se  were  all  central  issues  that 
should  have  been  open  to  the  press  for 
examination  the  first  moment  the 
need  for  secrecy  was  ended.  For  all  we 
know,  the  case  for  the  invasion  might 
have  looked  stronger  if  we  had  been 
able  to  have  an  unmanaged  look  at  the 
facts. 

But  the  main  issue  boils  down  to 
this:  When  the  Soviet  Government 
uses  military  force,  it  acts  for  a  small 
group  of  men  who  need  answer  to  no 
one  but  themselves. 

When  Americans  go  into  battle 
behind  an  elected  Commander  in 
Chief,  they  are  acting  in  the  name  of 
every  one  of  us.  The  press,  under 
whatever  arrangements  are  truly  nec- 
essary for  military  security,  is  our  only 
guide  for  judging  whether  a  war  is  jus- 
tified and  is  being  pursued  in  accord- 
ance with  our  national  goals. 

Our  extraordinary  unity  in  times  of 
crisis  is  ultimately  grounded  on  knowl- 
edge. 

It  would  be  sad  if  this  lesson  were 
ever  lost  in  the  clatter  of  gunfire. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  know,  the  State  I  represent 
is  a  small  State,  both  in  size  and  in 
population.  Nonetheless,  for  some  un- 
usual reason,  we  have  a  substantial 
number  of  marines  in  Beirut  in  the 
force  there.  So  far.  of  that  number, 
some  four  have  been  accounted  dead 
and  some  five  are  missing.  The  other 
marines  are  still  searching  through 
the  rubble  trying  to  find  those  ma- 
rines missing,  possibly  still  alive,  al- 
though the  chances  look  grim. 

Now.  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
of  the  Senator,  the  minority  leader, 
for  the  presentation  of  this  amend- 
ment. But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
cannot  be  viewed— this  may  not  have 
been  his  intention— but  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  other  than  a  critical  amend- 
ment, critical  of  the  administration, 
and  thus  viewed  as  a  political  docu- 
ment. 
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Maybf  that  wa.s  not  the  intention. 
and  I  atn  not  suggesting  it  was.  But 
that  Ls  the  way  il  appears.  And  some- 
times it  IS  not  what  the  facts  are.  it  is 
what  the  people  think  the  facts  are. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr  President,  that 
at  this  timt',  when  marines  are  still 
.scratching  through  that  rubble  trying 
to  find  survivors,  when  the  whole  busi- 
ne.ss  ha-s  not  yet  been  settled,  it  is  in- 
appropriate for  us  to  bring  up  this 
amendment  or  to  consider  it  favorably. 

I  Aould  hope  that  it  would  be  with- 
drawn But  if  it  were  not.  I  certainly 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  pursued. 

Mr  BYRD  Would  the  Senator  let 
me  respond*  I  think  the  same  question 
asked  of  me  could  be  asked  regarding 
the  other  amendment.  They  are  still 
fighting  down  there. 

Mr  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct,  but 
that  amendment  is  not  critical  of  the 
administration.  That  may  not  be  the 
underlying  objective.  I  am  not  ascrib- 
ing motives  to  anybody.  But  I  am 
saying  that  this  amendment  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  pre- 
srn!,  (1  I  .,es  it  to  appear  that  way  to 
rr,< 

Mr  .s.\HI^-\NES.  Will  the  Senator 
'.  iri.i  I.!;  !hat  point? 

Mr    CH AF^EE.  Yes. 

Mr  SAFU?ANES.  Why  is  the  Sena- 
tor not  ii-scribing  motives  by  the  com- 
ment he  Just  made? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  not  my 
nature,  to  ascribe  motives. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  he  is  not.  he  has  done 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  did  not 
listen  to  the  remarks  I  made. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  Senator,  as  I  always 
do.  I  think  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
is  that  any  statement  that  is  critical  of 
an  administration  is  political  and  any 
statement  that  is  praising  is  nonpoliti- 
cal.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  make  his  own 
judgments. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
if  he  will  yield.  He  has  served  as  a  U.S. 
Marine.  He  has  known  the  heart  of 
battle  in  some  of  the  most  bitter  fight- 
ing in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  So  when  he  refers  to  the  U.S. 
Marines.  I  know  he  does  it  in  sincerity 
that  only  that  esprit  de  corps  can 
bring.  He  also  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  effect  as  the  leader  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  am  sure  that  experi 
ence  only  deepens  his  feeling  for  the 
marines. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  what  he  said  he  thinks 
also  applies,  in  some  degree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  majority  leader,  has  a  ring 
of  truth  about  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  .said,  the  marines  are 
still   scratching   through    the   dirt   in 


Beirut  searching  for  the  bodies  of 
comrades  killed. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  touched  the  core  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  here,  which  is  to  lay 
aside  this  attempt  to  make  a  judgment 
while  we  are  still  caught  up  in  the 
emotion,  sorrow,  and  shock  of  these 
events;  lay  aside  the  fingerpointing. 
lay  aside  the  attempt  to  reach  judg- 
ments, wait  until  we  all  have  recovered 
a  greater  sense  of  balance  and  equilib- 
rium, and  then  look  upon  this  as  I 
think  the  U.S.  Senate  should  look 
upon  such  a  serious  subject,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  broad  scope  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  what  is 
the  value  to  be  learned  from  these 
tragic  lessons,  and  what  can  be  done  in 
the  future  to  avoid  tragedies  of  this 
.sort.  But  not  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  not  while  we  are  all  still  suf- 
fering the  emotions  of  the  moment. 

I  would  hope  that  that  might  be  the 
course  the  Senate  would  follow. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider the  withdrawal  of  both  amend- 
ments as  being  in  the  best  interests  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  would  be  my 
recommendation.  We  are  here  to  talk 
about  the  debt  limit  and  that  is  a 
pretty  serious  subject.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  American  in  the  future.  There 
will  come  a  time  when  not  only  history 
will  make  a  decision  but  the  American 
people  will  make  a  decision  about 
these  events.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  time  has  yet  arrived,  that  the 
proper  time  has  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  would 
think  this  time  it  is  not  appropriate. 
There  is  still  fighting  going  on  in  Gre- 
nada, with  people  probably  being 
killed,  and  in  Lebanon  people  are  still 
scratching  and  still  finding  more  ma- 
rines. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senate  can 
make  a  wise  decision  with  respect  to 
the  debt  limit,  that  would  be  about  all 
we  could  do  in  one  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
fectly  willing  to  lay  aside  my  amend- 
ment if  the  majority  leader  will  lay 
aside  his  underlying  amendment.  I  felt 
that  I  should  offer  my  amendment  be- 
cause the  underlying  amendment  was 
offered.  I  will  be  happy  to  withdraw 
mine.  It  does  not  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment  at 
this  point,  but  it  would  require  unani- 


mous consent  to  withdraw  the  under- 
lying amendment. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  I  modify  my 
amendment.  I  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  2  on  page  2  and  sub- 
stitute a  semicolon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Baker,  add  the  following; 

Since  219  Marines,  and  possibly  more, 
were  killed  in  Lebanon  on  October  23.  1983, 
as  the  result  of  a  terrorist  attack  on  our 
headquarters  at  the  Beirut  Airport:  and 

Since  the  United  States  Marine  contin- 
gent of  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  was.  and  continues  to  be  deployed  in 
exposed  positions  in  and  around  the  Beirut 
Airport,  that  Marines  occupying  sentry  posi- 
tions reportedly  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  weapons:  and  the  security  for  the 
Marines  wa.s  obviously  inadequate:  and 

Since  the  assassination  of  Lebanese  Presi- 
dentelect  Bashir  Gemayel.  the  destruction 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  which  result- 
ed in  n  Americans  being  killed,  and  acts  of 
violence  of  a  similar  nature  using  similar 
methods  have  been  characteristic  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Lebanon  particularly 
since  the  1975-1976  Civil  War  in  that  coun- 
try: and 

Since  the  history  of  similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon  presented  strong  evidence 
of  the  necessity  to  provide  the  most  strin- 
gent security  safeguards  for  our  Marine  con- 
tingent: and 

Since  the  United  States  is  not  perceived  as 
a  neutral  participant  in  the  peacekeeping 
force:  and 

Since  warring  factions  in  Lebanon,  aided 
by  external  forces,  have  used,  and  continue 
to  use.  violence  as  a  means  to  settle  inter- 
confessional  disputes;  and 

Since  the  various  members  of  the  Multi- 
national Peacekeeping  Force  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  targets  of  violence  from 
those  elements  involved  in.  and  contributing 
to.  the  internal  conflict  in  Lebanon:  and 

Since  a  broadlyba-sed  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
demonstration  of  the  vital  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  a  stable  Middle 
East:  and 

Since  S.J.  Res.  159.  extending  by  18 
months  the  participation  of  the  Marines  in 
the  Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  54-46  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  demonstrated  a 
strong  divergency  of  opinion  regarding  the 
mission  and  role  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should— 

(1)  provide  immediate,  maximum  protec- 
tion and  security  for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon: 
and 

(2)  vigorously  pursue,  in  coordination  with 
our  allies  in  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force,  every  possible  avenue  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  transferral  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  presence,  or  to  other 
forces  from  neutral  countries,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground 
forces: 

(3)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraphs  d)  and  (2). 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President." 
Mr  DOLF  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansa.s. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
understand  the  seriousness  of  this 
debate  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  char- 
art,  rize  it.  but  I  do  wish  we  would 
bury  the  dead  before  we  start  all  this 
commotion  in  here.  It  seems  to  me  not 
a  timely  amendment,  but  I  sort  of  had 
a  feeling  we  were  going  to  be  here  all 
weekend  on  something  of  this  kind. 
We  have  been. 

I  hale  to  return  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  debt  limit. 

In  our  committee,  wc  do  not  handle 
foreign  policy.  Maybe  we  do  not  do 
other  things  very  well.  We  appreciate 
the  chance  to  listen  to  Senators  who 
are  versed  in  foreign  policy  matters, 
defense,  politics,  and  other  things. 

I  did  want  to  point  out  that  as  of 
about  November  1,  the  outstanding 
debt  will  be  $1,386  trillion,  and  the 
cash  balance  will  be  about  $26  billion. 
On  November  1,  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  advance  $13  billion  to  the 
social  security  tru.st  fund.  About  $3  bil- 
lion can  be  advanced  on  that  day.  The 
social  security  trust  fund  tax  revenues 
could  not  be  invested  as  they  are  re- 
ceived and  cannot  earn  interest.  There 
is  no  provision  in  present  law  that  re- 
quires the  Treasury  Department  to 
make  up  the  lost  interest  income. 

On  November  1.  2.  and  3  Treasury 
auctions  to  raise  $10  billion  in  new- 
money  would  not  take  place.  They 
would  be  canceled.  They  have  also 
canceled  the  auction  scheduled  for 
Thursday.  October  27.  to  raise  about 
$7.75  billion,  almost  all  a  rollover  of 
existing  debts.  The  weekly  auction  of 
90-day  and  190-day  bills  will  be  can- 
celed. The  effect  of  the  cancellations 
will  be  a  premium  of  one-eighth  per- 
cent in  the  interest  rate  that  will  be 
paid  later  on  when  debt  interest  can 
be  paid.  This  will  cost  about  $250  mil- 
lion more  in  interest  payments  on  the 
public  debt. 

On  November  1.  2.  and  3.  Tuesday. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next 
week.  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  in 
checks  are  issued  that  will  cut  the 
cash  balance  in  half.  These  payments 
will  go  to  social  security  beneficiaries, 
civil  service,  and  military  retirees  and 
veterans. 

On  November  1.  Tuesday,  they  are 
going  to  send  telegrams  to  all  employ- 
ers with  payroll  savings  bond  plans 
and  to  all  banks  and  other  in.stitutions 
that  issue  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  cease 
selling  bonds. 

Treasury  could  not  issue  special 
bonds  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  amounts  of  interest  that 
keep  their  bond  issues  within  the  arbi- 
trage limits  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 


I  do  not  say  that  is  any  different 
than  it  has  ever  been,  so  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  different  problem 
than  we  have  had  in  the  other  crunch- 
es on  the  debt  ceiling  passage. 

On  a  daily  basis,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  payrolls  to  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  payments  to  defense 
contractors  and  to  nondefense  con- 
tractors for  completed  work.  I  under- 
stand we  can  probably  squeak  by  a  few- 
days.  Again.  I  do  not  want  to  foreclose 
debate,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  can 
work  out  some  arrangement  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
may  be  move  on  to  some  other  matter. 
Ihope  that  the  amendments  might 
at  least  be  germane.  I  know  there  is  no 
rule  of  germaneness.  That  is  why  the 
House  reports  their  debt  ceiling  meas- 
ure with  the  budget  resolution.  We 
have  not  yet  chosen  to  do  that. 

I  am  also  aware  that  this  is  a  game 
played  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do 
not"  criticize  my  colleagues  in  the 
Democratic  Party  for  doing  what  I 
think  probably  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  did  when  we  were  in 
the  minority. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
bog  this  amendment  down— and  obvi- 
ously, we  have  already  been  told  we 
cannot  vote  until  Monday,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  well  after  5  o'clock  if  there 
are  a  number  of  amendments  pend- 
ing—I do  not  know  how  we  go  to  con- 
ference. I  have  not  figured  that  out 
yet.  1  have  not  been  chairman  long 
enough.  We  have  all  these  kinds  of 
amendments  and  we  have  the  chair- 
men of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
have  to  work  out  all  the  differences  on 
Grenada,  Lebanon,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  abortion  amendment,  a  freeze 
amendment,  all  these  amendments 
that  we  know  a  little  about  because  we 
listen  to  our  colleagues  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  are  not  experts  in  these 
areas.  That  would  probably  not  be  a 
drawback  around  here. 

In  any  event,  it  would  cause  us  some 
concern  in  the  conference.  I  suggest 
that  by  midnight.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  resolve  all  these  questions  if  w-e  do 
not  go  to  conference  until  late  on 
Monday.  It  is  my  hope  that  maybe 
some  agreement  can  be  reached  if  the 
minority  leader  is  willing— I  have  not 
discu-ssed  it  with  the  majority  leader. 
Ane  we  might  then  move  on  to.  I  hope, 
germane  amendments  if  there  are  any 
germane  amendments. 

If  there  are  not.  maybe  we  can.  even 
then,  do  the  right  thing  and  pass  the 
bill  and  all  go  home.  There  is  no  point 
in  being  here  on  Saturday  to  go 
through  the  same  exercise  we  have 
gone  through  today. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  out  at  5 
o'clock  today.  I  do  not  imagine  much 
else  is  going  to  happen  today.  Not  too 
much  has  happened  so  far  today,  and 
we  cannot  expect  much  to  happen  in 
an  hour.  If  anything  should  happen. 


we  shall  be  notified.  I  hope  that  we 
might  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  under- 
lying amendment,  although  I  gather 
that  there  is  some  talk  about  with- 
drawing the  amendment.  I  think  that 
there  might  be  some  merit  in  doing 
that,  because  the  amendment  has 
three  parts  to  it.  It  provides  for  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  swift 
and  effective  action  in  protecting 
American  life  in  Grenada. 

I  must  confess  that  disturbs  me  that 
there  has  just  been  placed  before  me 
indications  that  there  is  still  fighting 
going  on  there,  that  America  F-18  jet 
fighters  strafed  the  hills  around  Port 
Salines  Airport  and  that  the  Pentagon 
said  15  Americans  have  been  killed,  42 
others  wounded  in  the  4-day-old  occu- 
pation. They  are  still  mopping  up  in 
the  hills  and  we  are  trying  to  flush 
them  out.  There  are  other  disturbing 
kinds  of  reports. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  think 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  to  act 
at  this  time  commending  the  Presi- 
dent for  swift  and  effective  action  in 
protecting  American  lives  in  Grenada 
presents  each  of  us  with  a  rather  diffi- 
cult and  challenging  vote.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  do 
that,  make  that  commendation  be- 
cause the  President  did  so  to  protect 
American  life  in  Grenada.  The  facts 
are.  at  least  there  seems  to  be  confu- 
sion as  to  why  we  did  go  in.  Originally, 
we  were  told  that  there  were  1.000 
lives  of  students  and  we  were  con- 
cerned about  their  .safety. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  there 
is  killing  going  on.  confrontation  going 
on  between  different  political  forces  in 
places  such  as  Argentina,  the  Philip- 
pines. Chile.  Chad,  and  even  Ireland. 
Because  American  citizens  are  there, 
we  do  not  rush  in  with  an  invasion.  In 
this  instance,  there  seem  to  be  confus- 
ing reports  as  to  what  we  did  hear  and 
what  we  did  not  hear  about  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  1.000  students. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  seen  on  TV 
that  some  of  the  students,  when  they 
returned,  were  very  grateful.  Yet  the 
facts  are  that  we  did  not  hear  that 
there  was  any  plea  for  help,  that  th^re 
was  anv  indication  that  a  great  effort 
was  made  to  leave  the  island  before 
the  invasion  began.  So  I  think  asking 
us  to  commend  the  President  in  this 
respect  may  or  may  not  be  justified. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
President  and  those  who  have  been 
supportive  of  his  position  have 
changed  their  position  as  to  why  we 
made  the  invasion.  First,  it  was  the 
thousand  students.  Then  it  was  be- 
cause we  were  requested  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  OECS  asked  us  to.  The  fact 
is  that  no  matter  how-  you  slice  that— 
and   that.   I   might    say.   goes   to   the 
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tiuicl  point  of  the  Baker  proposal— 
that  violates  the  Treaty  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  advised  that  the 
majority  leader  may  be  prepared  to 
take  both  amendments  down.  If.  at 
any  point,  he  is  prepared  to  do  that 
and  the  minority  leader  agrees.  I  have 
no  problem  about  yielding  the  floor 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  is 
going  to  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  promise  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  it  is  only 
right  that  he  get  the  floor  in  his  own 
right.  May  we  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
the  floor  after  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  I 
complete  my  statement  and/or  reque.st 
and  after  the  colloquy  I  may  have 
with  the  minority  leader  is  complete, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  be  recog- 
nized if  he  wishes  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  to 
the  acute  distress.  I  suspect,  of  those 
who  thought  we  were  dealing  with  the 
debt  limit.  I  thought  myself  that  was 
what  we  were  dealing  with.  I  would 
like  to  go  all  the  way  back  and  re-scind 
the  action  on  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
rescind  the  action  on  obtaining  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment,  and 
hope  the  minority  leader  will  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Then  I  was  reminded  in  a  somewhat 
cruel  way  by  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  that  I  voted  for  the  War  Powers 
Act.  so  I  cannot  go  back  that  far. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  venti- 
lated this  subject  very  well.  We  have 
identified  where  opinion  stands  on 
this  and.  no  doubt,  there  will  be  other 
aspects  of  the  issues  to  be  debated 
before  very  long. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  General  P. 
X.  Kelley  I  believe  will  be  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Monday 
on  the  very  matter  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minority  leaders  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  intends  to  pursue  further 
the  question  of  our  role  in  the  Carib- 
bean. With  all  of  that  said  and  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  I  have  now  said  ev- 
erything I  know  about  this  subject  and 
maybe  just  a  little  bit  more,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 


draw my  amendment  notwithstanding 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  With  the  with- 
drawal of  the  first -degree  amend- 
ment—I now  withdraw  the  first-degree 
amendment  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  just  granted— I 
would  assume  that  the  second-degree 
amendment  is  no  longer  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  return 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wish  recognition? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  necessary.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  busmessV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  House 
Joint  Resolution  308. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
debt  limit  extension  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  we 
have  order,  we  might  even  get  down  to 
business  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  please  come  to  order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  other  nonger- 
mane  amendments  floating  around.  I 
am  serious  when  I  say  if  we  could 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  conditions  here  where  we  can 
hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  please  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  make  one  announce- 
ment, if  I  may?  Will  the  Senator  yield 
10  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  apologize  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
a  number  of  Senators  now  what  we  are 
going  to  do  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  we  would  be  in 
until  about  5  o'clock  today  and  go  out 
until  9:30  tomorrow  as  was  ordered 
earlier  today.  We  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, I  do  expect  votes  tomorrow, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  be  present.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  12  NOON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  he  gets  unani- 
mous consent  now  to  come  in  on 
Monday  because  if  the  quorum  were  to 
di.ssipate  tomorrow,  we  would  have  to 
come  in  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  frightening 
thought,  but  in  the  better  part  of  dis- 
cretion, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
stands  in  rece.ss  tomorrow  it  recess— 
we  can  change  that  later  if  need  be— 
until  12  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  already  been  an  order  that  there 
be  no  votes  on  Monday  prior  to  5  p.m. 
if  we  are  still  on  the  debt  limit  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
partly  on  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  sought  to 
obtain  agreement  with  the  leadership 
that  motions  to  table  would  not  be 
used  in  a  partisan  way  but  would  be 
used  with  regard  to  amendments  from 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  more  or  less 
without  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  idea  to 
prevent  the  leadership  of  this  bill 
from  making  motions  to  table.  I  must 
say  that  a  d*>bt  limit  bill  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  a  general  catchall  for  all  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  years 
ago  as  Senators  may  recall,  we  had  a 
Senator  who  earned  a  great  reputation 
for  courage  and  state.smanship.  Jim 
Allen,  who  spoke  at  great  length  to 
prevent  us  from  amending  debt  limit 
bills  at  all,  just  becau.se  he  felt  it  was 
highly  improper  to  take  some  poorly 
considered  amendment  or  some  irrele- 
vant amendment  which  the  President 
and  others  would  find  objectionable 
and  send  it  down  to  the  White  House 
on  a  debt  limit  bill  that  the  President 
was  under  a  compulsion  to  sign,  when 
on  its  merits,  the  President  might  not 
feel  like  signing  that  measure. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  prevent 
the  Senator  from  moving  to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  please  withhold? 

Will  the  Senate  please  come  to 
order.  Those  wishing  to  have  loud  dis- 
cussions, the  Chair  wishes  they  would 
do  it  some  place  else  and  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to 
speak. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  I  ONG.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
deny  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


and  tht  leadership  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  the  right  and  the  duty  of  moving 
to  table  amendments  that  have  no 
place  on  a  debt  limit  bill. 

A  debt  limit  bill  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
bill  that  permits  one  to  bypass  the 
committee  procedure.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  bill  to  put  on  the  President's 
desk  measures  that  would  be  vetoed  as 
ordinary  legislative  measures.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  bill  to  bring  up  one's 
idea  that  the  Nation  ought  to  be  run 
differently  than  it  is  being  run.  with- 
out letting  the  committees  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions on  measures  and  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  carefully 
recommended   proposals.    I    hope   that 

we  can  find  some  way 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  going  to  come  to  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  persuade  the  proper 
legislative  committees  to  give  atten- 
tion to  these  irrelevant  matters  inso- 
far as  these  are  matters  which  either 
can  be  or  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate  in  the  proper  legislative  order. 
I  know  there  are  one  or  two  meas- 
ures that  Senators  will  insist  on 
having  a  vole  on,  because  they  do  not 
feel  there  will  be  another  opportunity. 
For  example,  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  we  ought  to  vote  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  matter.  The  sponsors  of  that 
measure  feel  that  they  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  or  to 
get  the  matter  from  here  to  the 
House,  and  maybe  they  will  have  to  go 
ahead  and  offer  it  on  this  bill. 

But  I  do  think,  with  regard  to  other 
legislative  matters  where  we  can 
assure  people  if  it  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
we  will  give  them  a  hearing  and  let  the 
matter  be  studied  and  have  proper 
consideration,  the  committee  will  do 
its  job  and  recommend  its  best  judg- 
ment and.  if  we  do  not  recommend  for 
the  measure,  offer  the  person  the  pos- 
sibility of  considering  that  proposition 
before  the  full  Senate  on  a  different 
legislative  vehicle.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  the  leadership  for  the  bill 
would  seek  to  limit  ounselves  to  what 
is  relevant  to  this  bill  insofar  as  we 
possibly  can.  I  hope  the  Senate  would 
-support  the  leadership  in  tabling 
other  extraneous  amendments.  Other- 
wise this  matter  can  drag  on  forever. 
As  the  Senator  knows  .so  well,  it  has  a 
prospect  of  costing  the  Government 
$250  million  if  we  do  not  act  on  the 
debt  limit  bill  before  November  1.  And 
so  just  by  way  of  doing  our  job.  we 
ought  to  stop  considering  all  these  ex- 
traneous matters  and  get  on  with  the 
business  and  either  pass  the  bill  or  not 
pass  the  bill,  and  give  the  Nation  a  de- 
cision—if only  in  the  interest  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  $250  million. 

We  should  get  our  job  done  by  the 
close  of  business  on  October  31.  and 
that  is  Monday.  So  1  would  urge  all 
Senators     to     consider     withholding 


amendments,  particularly  if  they  can 
have  assurance  that  the  matters  they 
are  concerned  about  will  receive 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees,  or  in  the  alter- 
native or  more  appropriate  vehicles 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
their  proposals,  hopefully  on  measures 
that  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proper  committee. 
Mr.  DOLE  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  has  had  much  more  experience 
than  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  dealing 
with  debt  ceilings  and  knows  some  of 
the  pitfalls. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  anybody  has 
any  germane  amendments,  they  w'ill 
be  offered. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wants  to  call  up  a 
freeze  amendment  right  now,  with  no 
votes  tomorrow,  which  means  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
all  day  tomorrow  debating  the  freeze 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  have  indicated 
to  the  majority  leader,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  floor  managers 
and  offer  the  freeze  amendment  with 
Senator  Hatfield  at  a  later  time,  so 
that  they  can  proceed  now  with  other 
amendments. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  see  the  bill 
move  forward  and  consider  other 
amendments.  I  intend  to  be  here  to- 
morrow and  voting  on  amendments.  I 
have  adjusted  by  schedule,  as  have 
others.  We  will  offer  that  amendment 
at  the  proper  time,  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  floor  managers.  I  did 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
it  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Hatfield  and  other  cosponsors.  But 
we  can  move  the  bill  forward  now-  with 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  That  would  be 
helpful. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  fron 
Oregon  will  not  be  here  until  son.c- 
time  Monday.  He  will  not  be  here  to- 
morrow. On  that  basis,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  call  it  up 
Monday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  &  number 
of  people  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
amendment.  We  have  34  cospon-sors  of 
the  original  Senate  joint  resolution, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

I  would  expect  that  the  vote  on  our 
freeze  amendment  would  occur  on 
Monday.  I  am  not  prepared  to  call  it 
up  at  this  time,  but  others  who  have 
amendments  can  have  them  consid- 
ered, and  they  can  be  disposed  of  and 
voted  on. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  are  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
freeze  resolution.  Therefore,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  me  that  they  plan  to  offer 
this. 

As  I  understood  our  conversations, 
also,  that  would  come,  so  far  as  we 
could  tell,  after  other  amendments  to 
this  bill  are  disposed  of.  If  that  is  the 
case.  I  hope  that  the  freeze  resolution 
would  not  be  offered  today  and  not  to- 
morrow, if  there  are  other  amend- 
ments we  can  deal  with. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  proceed. 
with  the  single  exception  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. In  any  event.  I  urge  the  manag- 
ers to  continue  with  whatever  amend- 
ments we  have  today  and  tomorrow: 
and  when  it  appears  that  we  are  out  of 
amendments.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
the  majority  leader  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  third  reading,  with  the 
exception  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  that  the  Senators  might 
offer  their  freeze  amendment  and  that 
we  might  vote  on  it  at  5  o'clock  today? 
We  said  we  would  work  until  5  o'clock 
today. 

Can  the  Senators  group  make  their 
statements  between  now  and  5  o'clock? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  now  4:15.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  will  be  po.ssible.  But 
I  do  have  other  things  to  say  on  other 
matters.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be 
able  to  have  the  vote  at  5  o'clock. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  that  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
resolution  had  hoped  that  the  resolu- 
tion itself  would  be  called  up  for 
debate,  or  that  there  would  be  a  suita- 
ble vehicle  on  which  we  would  be  able 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment.  We  do 
want  a  debate  and  vote  on  the  freeze 
before  we  adjourn,  and  right  now,  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  seems  to  be  the  only 
real  possibility  for  obtaining  that 
aebate  and  vote.  Both  Senator  Hat- 
riELD  and  I  have  indicated  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  the  leader  to 
see  if  the  freeze  amendment  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote  on  Monday,  so  that 
we  would  not  delay  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  not  a  terri- 
bly satisfactory  vehicle,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  or  so  far  as  Senator  Hat- 
field is  concerned.  We  recognize  that 
the  only  other  real  possibilities  on  the 
Senate  agenda  are  the  appropriations 
bills,  but  there  would  be  a  point  of 
order  made  against  the  freeze  amend- 
ment on  those  bills,  and  1  do  not  think 
we  would  get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  it. 
We  have  tried  over  a  period  of  time, 
both  with  our  leader  and  the  majority 
leader,  to  get  a  more  appropriate  vehi- 
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cle  and  a  more  appropriate  time.  Bui. 
for  the  reason.s  that  have  been  stated 
on  the  floor,  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  schedulinK.  we  are  required  to 
follow  this  particular  procedure.  We 
were  trying  until  noon  today  to  get  an- 
other vehicle,  but  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act 
seems  to  be  our  only  alternative. 

There  are  34  cosponsors  of  the 
freeze  resolution.  A  number  of  them 
would  want  to  speak  on  our  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  have  any  intention  of 
delaying  consideration  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. I  indicated  to  the  leader,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  seven  or  eight  other 
amendments,  that  I  was  glad  to  coop- 
erate in  offering  this  amendment,  to 
consider  the  other  amendments,  and 
then  to  consider  the  freeze  amend- 
ment l£ist. 

I  do  think  we  would  not  be  able  to 
get  to  a  vote  on  it  until  Monday,  but  I 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  follow 
that  procedure.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  strongly  com- 
mitted to  this  issue  to  bring  it  up  at 
4:15  and  have  a  vote  on  it  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  could  vote  on  it  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair  to  my  colleagues. 
and  I  want  to  accommodate  them;  but 
we  also  have  to  accommodate  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  have  this 
back  by  midnight  Monday  and  if  there 
are  34  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
who  want  to  speak  on  prime  lime 
Monday  afternoon,  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  us  to  complete  our  job. 

This  amendment  has  no  business  on 
the  debt  ceiling  at  all.  It  has  no  rel- 
evance to  the  debt  ceiling,  and  neither 
to  do  a  lot  of  other  amendments  that 
will  be  offered.  But  I  guess  we  are 
stuck  with  it.  because  everybody  wants 
to  accommodate  everybody  but  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  We  arc  the  ones 
who  will  have  the  responsibility  and 
who  will  be  criticized  if  we  dillydally 
all  day  today  and  all  day  tomorrow 
and  all  day  Monday  with  totally  non- 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  Let  us  vote  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  leader  were 
to  ask  consent  that  a  freeze  amend- 
ment be  in  order  on  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  wait  until  that 
bill  came  along,  so  that  the  Debt  Ceil- 
ing Act  would  be  expedited.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  following  that 
procedure;  and  if  this  is  the  last  item 
between  now  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
debt  ceiling,  I  would  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr   DOT  F   I  yield. 


Mr.     BYRD,     1     .say     lu     llu-     di.>lin 
guished  Senator  that  he  will  not  get 
unanimous  consent   to  offer  that   on 
such  an  important  appropriations  bill 
as  DOD. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  in  tomorrow  de- 
bating the  freeze  issue,  I  put  the  Sena- 
tor on  notice  that  I  should  like  to 
debate  and  to  vote  on  a  thing  called 
the  graduated  build-down. 

I  want  to  put  the  Senator  on  notice 
that  if  I  have  to  be  here  tomorrow— 
and  I  intend  to  be— I  want  to  have  a 
vote  on  tomorrow,  not  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  am  going  to 
drop  in  tuition  tax  credits.  That  has  a 
lot  of  appeal.  I  know  it  is  something 
the  President  wants  very  badly,  and 
we  want  to  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  White  House  and  the 
people  who  work  in  the  White  House, 
whoever  they  are. 

I  hope  nobody  fails  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment.  If  you 
do  not  offer  an  amendment,  you  really 
have  been  left  out.  [Laughter.] 

They    ought    be    big    amendments, 
nothing  we  can  dispose  of  in  5  min- 
utes.   They    should    require    serious 
debate,  a  national  issue.  I  think  tuition 
tax  credits  ought   to  be   brought   up. 
This  appears  to  be  a  pretty  vehicle. 
You  want  a  build-down? 
Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  freeze.  I  think 
we    can    accommodate    simple    things 
like  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Do  you  have  something? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
he  has  one  thing  going  for  him.  He  is 
not  yet  on  television.  If  we  were  on  tel- 
evision, we  would  probably  be  a  month 
passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  television  with  this 
bill?  Not  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senator  brought  it  up.  that  is 
not  a  bad  amendment.  [Laughter.] 

It  slipped  my  mind  for  a  moment, 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  reminding 
me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wished  to  be  recognized  for  15  minutes 
on  a  matter  which  might  be  impor- 
tant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  pro- 
ceeds? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  talking 
about  other  measures.  The  minority 
leader  indicated  there  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  putting  the  freeze  amend- 


iiunt  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  I  feel  sure  there 
would  also  be  a  point  of  order  made 
against  one  on  the  continuing  re.solu- 
tion  making  appropriations  for  what- 
ever it  is  we  do  not  make  appropria- 
tions for  in  the  regular  process. 

But  it  is  not  as  if  we  have  a  bare  cup- 
board. I  am  looking  here  at  the  other 
matters  that  are  not  appropriations 
bills  that  we  have  to  do. 

Natural  gas  is  coming  up.  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  pass  it  or 
not.  but  it  is  going  to  come  up.  Recon- 
ciliation is  going  to  come  up.  Intelli- 
gence authorization  is  coming  up. 
There  will  be  TV  in  the  Senate  and 
the  criminal  package  if  we  can  manage 
that.  The  math-science  bill  is  certainly 
going  to  come  up.  I  expect  the  export 
administration  bill,  the  FTC  authori- 
zation, the  Public  Buildings  Reform 
Act,  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  omnibus  extension 
bill.  This  will  also  come  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Social  security  disabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  social  security  dis- 
ability. 

There  are  probably  others  that  I  do 
not  know  about.  But.  Mr.  President, 
my  point  is  there  are  all  sort.s  of  non- 
appropriation  matters  that  are  going 
to  be  before  us  between  now  and  No- 
vember 18  and  other  matters  that 
could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  debate 
on  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  named  the 
reconciliation  measure.  I  believe  that 
nongermane  amendments  are  not  in 
order  to  that  measure.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
only  leaves  13.  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  nonappropriation  bills  that 
could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  prolong  the 
debate.  I  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  not 
here  today,  necessarily,  and  I  am 
making  no  effort  to  try  to  keep  them 
from  bringing  it  up.  Indeed,  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked  me 
if  I  could  provide  a  special  bill,  a  vehi- 
cle for  this,  I  told  him  I  could  not  do 
that,  but  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  bills  that  could  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

So  I  guess  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  but 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  debt  limit  bill  without  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  .speak  bru-fly  on  behalf  of  the 
loint  resolution  to  be  introduced  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Dixon. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  in  Beirut, 
with  the  massacre  of  200plus  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  points  up  the  unten- 
able nature  of  our  military  presence  in 
Lebanon. 

We  first  went  to  Lebanon  to  help 
remove  the  PLO.  When  that  task  was 
completed,  we  withdrew.  When  tur- 
moil ensued  among  the  warring  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon,  we  returned  a.s  neu- 
tral "peacekeepers. "  Along  the  way, 
we  lost  this  identity  and  became  the 
military  ally  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment, a  government  which  represents 
the  minority  Christian  community  and 
excludes  the  Moslem  majority  from 
anv  meaningful  power  sharing.  As  Ge- 
mavel's  ally,  we  become  the  target  of 
endless  sniping  and/or  terrorist 
attack.  Cooped  up  on  flat,  low  ground 
at  the  Beirut  airport,  our  marines 
became  "sitting  ducks."  It  is  a  .sense- 
less, defenseless  role  we  are  playing. 

Our  diplomatic  and  political  efforts 
have  to  be  directed  toward  extricating 
ourselves  from  this  "mission  impossi- 
ble." As  Gemayel's  ally,  we  are  an  un- 
alterable, never-ending  target.  If  in 
fact  a  neutral  "peacekeeping"  role  can 
be  usefully  played  in  Beirut  (that  is, 
the  Italian  force),  then  it  must  be 
played  by  forces  that  are,  in  fact  and 
truth,  neutral  and  perceived  as  so 
being.  Such  force  could  come  either 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
or  independently  by  neutral  nations. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the  18- 
month  Lebanon  blank  check  that  Con- 
gress voted  a  month  ago  to  give  the 
President  puts  Congress  in  a  totally 
untenable  position.  As  a  coequal 
branch  of  government,  we  are  effec- 
tively excluded  from  any  policy  formu- 
lation in  Lebanon  for  a  year  and  one- 
half.  Eighteen  months  is  about  the 
length  of  time  we  participated  in 
World  War  I. 

In  my  Senate  floor  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1983  on  the  18-month  reso- 
lution. I  -said.  "A  lot  of  killing  can  take 
place  in  18  months  •  •  V  A  great  deal 
of  dangerous  mischief  can  lake  place 
in  18  months"  (Congressional 
Record,  September  28,  1983.  page 
S13032).  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
tragic  events  of  last  Sunday  show,  a 
great  deal  of  killing  has  already  taken 
place.  And  more  can  follow. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  are  now  talking  openly 
about  retaliation  for  Sunday's  terror- 
ist attack.  What  new  violence,  what 
new  escalation  of  our  involvement  in 
Lebanon  will  that  entail? 

Under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  War  Powers 
Act,  Congress  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  how.  when. 
whv.   and   where  we  go  to  war.  With 


the  IB-month  resolution  of  1  month 
ago.  Congress  effectively  abdicated  its 
rightful  role. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
along  with  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Dixon,  a  resolution  which  substitutes 
3  months  for  18  months  and  provides 
for  additional  3-monlh  extensions  if  a 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  same. 
For  Congress  simply  to  sit  on  its  hands 
for  18  months  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
President  to  do  whatever  he  wants  in 
Lebanon  for  18  months  is.  from  Con- 
gress point  of  view,  a  profile  in  cow- 
ardice. It  may  be  politically  easier  to 
leave  the  burden  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  Mr.  President,  we  were  not 
elected  to  Congress  to  shirk  from  re- 
sponsibility. We  were  elected  to  exer- 
cise responsibility  and  we  can  do  so  in 
Lebanon  only  if  we  modify  the  18- 
month  blank  check  unwisely  voted  a 
month  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  190,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon  resolution  and  pro- 
vide for  periodic  review  and,  if  appro- 
priate, reauthorization  by  Congress 
for  continued  deployment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  190 
Wherea-s  the  massive  terrorist  bombing  of 
the  United  Slates  Marine  Command  Head- 
quarters in  Beirut  on  October  23,  1983,  and 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  of  over  two  hundred 
Americans  have  raised  new  and  more  urgent 
questions  about  the  security  of  United 
Slates  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon,  about  the 
role  and  the  mission  of  those  forces,  and 
about  the  duration  of  their  presence: 

Whereas  United  Slates  Armed  Forces 
should  be  present  in  Lebanon  only  with  the 
continued  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people:  and 

Whereas  the  most  appropriate  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  the  continuing  presence 
of  American  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  is 
the  periodic  review  and,  if  appropriate,  re- 
authorization by  Congress  of  their  presence: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  159;  Public  Law  98-119)  is  amend- 
ed by  (1)  deleting  the  phrase  "the  eighteen- 
month  period"  in  section  6  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  three-month  period."  and 
(2)  adding  tne  following  new  section  at  the 
end; 

"Sec.  9.  In  accordance  with  section  6,  the 
three-month  authorization  contained  in 
such  section  may  be  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress, provided  that— 

"(a)  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  authorization  and.  if  applicable, 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
extension,  a  report  described  in  secUon  4: 
and 

"(b)  any  such  extension  may  not  exceed 
three  months." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Eagleton 


and  others  in  offering  this  resolution 
on  Lebanon. 

The  vicious  terrorist  attack  this  past 
Sunday  on  U.S.  marines,  sailors  and 
servicemen  in  Beirut  has  shocked  all 
of  us  in  Congress  and  every  citizen 
throughout  the  country.  I  share  with 
all  Americans  the  feeling  of  horror 
and  grief  over  these  wanton  murders 
of  more  than  200  of  our  finest  soldiers. 
Like  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  had 
the  painful  experience  of  talking  with 
bereaved  family  members  of  these 
servicemen.  Above  all,  however,  in  the 
wake  of  this  unprecedented  tragedy, 
we  cannot  go  back  to  business  as  usual 
in  Congress  over  Lebanon. 

The  killing  of  our  marines  poses  two 
immediate  issues— first,  is  every  con- 
ceivable measure  now  being  taken  to 
assure  their  safety  and  security,  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  terrorist 
attack?  Second,  what  exactly  is  the 
mi-ssion  for  which  our  marines  have 
been  asked  to  fight,  and  perhaps  to 
die.  and  how  will  their  continued  pres- 
ence in  Lebanon  contribute  to  the  ne- 
gotiated political  settlement  that  we 
all  seek? 

The  Congress  owes  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  servicemen  in 
Beirut  to  find  adequate  answers  to 
these  questions.  To  those  who  have 
been  lost,  we  owe  at  least  a  full  resolve 
to  protect  the  others  who  still  serve 
there.  This  cannot  be  a  matter  for  the 
President  alone;  the  Congress  also  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  be  involved.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  begun 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  catastrophic 
breakdown  of  security  in  Beirut;  as  a 
member  of  that  committee.  I  intend  to 
participate  fully  in  that  investigation. 
But  Congress  must  also  do  a  better 
job  of  oversight  with  respect  to  the 
continuing  presence  of  our  troops.  Out 
of  this  tragedy  should  come  at  least  a 
deeper  understanding  and  a  broader 
measure  of  public  support  for  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Armed  Forces,  if  we  are  se- 
rious about  permitting  their  presence 
to  continue. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Congress 
should  vote  again,  before  we  adjourn 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  on  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non. That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  now.  The 
18-month  blank  check  which  the 
Senate  and  the  House  gave  the  Presi- 
dent last  month  is  far  too  long.  It  rep- 
resents a  dangerous  abdication  of  our 
fundamental  congressional  responsi- 
bility, and  an  invitation  for  wider  war 
in  tlie  Middle  East. 

Current  law  permits  the  President  to 
continue  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Lebanon  without  further  congression- 
al participation  until  April  1985.  That 
sort  of  open-ended  extension  under- 
mines the  purpose  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  It  violates  the  spirit  of  our  consti- 
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tutional  and  statutory  responsibilities 
on  the  most  difficult  question  of  all— 
the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

Last  Sunday's  savage  attack  was  a 
painful  reminder  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  The  pros- 
pects for  peace  there  are  far  from  cer- 
tain. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
wisest  course  for  Congress  to  follow  is 
to  insist  on  frequent,  periodic  review 
of  our  miltary  presence  in  Lebanon. 
Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  President  obtain  the  support  of 
Congress  every  3  months  if  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  to  remain  in  Lebanon 
for  any  extended  period  of  time. 

Our  marines  have  the  right  to  know 
that  their  country  stands  squarely 
behind  their  mission.  It  is  in  the  high- 
est national  mterest  to  maintain  the 
strongest  and  broadest  support  for  the 
continued  presence  of  our  forces.  In 
the  wake  of  last  Sunday's  bombing, 
citizens  across  this  land  are  raising 
basic  questions  about  the  administra- 
tion's rationale  for  the  introduction  of 
our  marines  in  Beirut  and  about  the 
rationale  for  keeping  them  there  any 
longer.  Only  through  a  process  of  peri- 
odic review  and  reauthorization  by 
Congress  can  the  further  presence  of 
our  troops  be  justified. 

This  resolution  guarantees  that  Con- 
gress will  play  its  rightful  role  in  fur- 
ther decisions  on  Lebanon,  and  that 
we  will  have  the  right  to  review  the 
situation  every  3  months.  If  the  Presi- 
dent requests  a  further  continuation 
of  the  marine  presence,  our  decision 
will  be  based  on  the  circumstances  pre- 
vailing at  that  time. 

All  of  us  hoped  that  last  month's 
ceasefire  agreement  would  be  followed 
promptly  by  negotiations  for  a  new  po- 
litical compact  in  Lebanon  that  fairly 
served  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  conflict.  Now.  we  share  a  growing 
ser\se  of  frustration  and  concern  that 
the  parties  have  taken  an  entire 
month  to  agree  on  a  date  and  place  for 
the  conference.  We  must  insist  again 
that  the  administration  make  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  its  first  prior- 
ity, and  that  a  special  envoy  of  the 
highest  rank  must  be  appointed  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations  that 
are  scheduled  to  begin  next  Monday  in 
Geneva. 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  must  be 
prepared  to  make— and  we  must  press 
them  to  make— the  responsible  conces- 
sions necessary  to  reach  a  settlement. 

A  political  settlement  will  require 
vigorous  and  determined  diplomacy, 
we  must  press  Syria  to  support  the 
process  of  national  reconciliation.  We 
should  also  continue  to  press  for  total 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon— those  of  the  PLO  and  Syria 
as  well  as  Israel.  There  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  continued  Syrian  occupa- 
tion and  domination  of  Lebanon.  In 
particular,  we  should  call  on  Syria  to 
demonstrate  through  concrete  support 
for   the   talks  scheduled   to   begin   in 


Geneva  thai  it  is  not  a  loe  ui  Lebanese 
sovereignty. 

Israel  too  has  a  critical  stake  in  a  ne- 
gotiated political  settlement.  We  must, 
therefore,  consult  closely  with  Israel 
on  ways  that  it  can  help  support  a  set- 
tlement. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
permit  the  reason  of  negotiation  to 
become  simply  a  rationalization  for  an 
endless  commitment  of  American 
troops.  The  administration  must 
present  a  coherent  strategy  that  re- 
lates the  presence  of  American  troops 
to  the  accomplishment  of  specified  po- 
litical objectives.  Unless  there  has 
been  meaningful  progress  toward  a  po- 
litical settlement  by  January  1.  I  be- 
lieve all  American  troops  should  be 
withdrawn. 

There  is  another  area  for  the  admin- 
istration to  pursue  vigorously.  It 
should  explore  alternatives  to  the 
present  multinational  peacekeeping 
force.  I  strongly  support  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Byrd, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
pursue  every  avenue  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  of  the  multinational 
force  to  a  United  Nations  pre.sence  or 
other  forces  from  neutral  countries. 

The  challenges  we  face  in  Lebanon 
are  mounting,  and  they  already  have 
taken  too  many  lives.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  for  the  United  States  alone  to 
take  the  responsibility— or  for  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace  in  Lebanon  to 
become  the  subject  of  narrow  parti- 
sanship. We  will  better  succeed  in  our 
endeavors  in  the  Middle  East  if  the 
President  and  the  Congress  work  to- 
gether in  partnership.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  we  have  intro- 
duced today.  It  now  goes  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  consid- 
eration under  the  expediting  proce- 
dures of  the  current  law.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  report  it  favorably,  and 
that  the  full  Senate  will  adopt  it  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssouri. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  War 
Powers  Act  itself  it  does  provide  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  amend  or  to 
alter  the  resolution  that  is  actually 
passed  in  section  8  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  itself.  As  I  understand  the  proce- 
dure now  that  resolution,  which  is  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sou- 
ri  and  which  1  join,  will  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
within  15  days  will  vote  or  dispose  of 
this  particular  measure  and  if  it  is  re- 
ported favorably  then  all  of  the  mech- 
anism in  terms  of  expedited  procedure 
then  would  go  into  effect  and  the 
Senate  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  this  i.ssue. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Mi-ssouri? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  his  understanding  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  and  the 
procedures  thereunder. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  gain  the  support  of 
our  colleagues  in  this  body  and  in  the 
appropriate  bodies  of  the  Senate. 

Unlike  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Re.solu- 
tion,  which  was  a  blank  check  that 
went  on  for  years,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  other  cosponsors  believe  that  the 
Senate  has  responsibilities  in  foreign 
policy,  as  described  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  an  important  responsi- 
bility for  oversight  of  the  presence  of 
American  marines  in  Lebanon.  We 
should  be  involved  in  U.S.  policy  on 
Lebanon.  The  American  people  expect 
us  to  be  involved  in  that  policy.  Next 
week,  the  peace  negotiations  will  begin 
in  Geneva. 

There  will  be  other  events  in  the 
next  few  weeks  that  will  have  direct 
implications  for  the  role  of  American 
troops  in  Lebanon.  So  I  applaud  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  for  introducing 
this  amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  our  colleagues 
to  insure  that  we  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  the  marines  but  to 
the  American  people  on  this  particular 
issue. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  excel- 
lent remarks  and  for  his  support  with 
respect  to  this  resolution,  and  I  am 
pleased  the  third  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. Senator  Dixon,  is  now  present 
on  the  floor. 

WAR  POWERS  LIMfTATION  SHOULD  BE  THREE 
MONTHS 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 


Mr. 


of 


a  cosponsor  and  .strong  supporter 
the  joint  resolution  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

This  resolution  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. Mr.  President.  It  reduces  the  au- 
thorization period  for  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  from  18  months  to  3  months. 

Let  me  remind  colleagues  about  a 
few  elementary  historical  facts.  First, 
American  involvement  in  World  War  I 
lasted  a  total  of  only  19  months. 
Second,  the  period  of  time  from  the 
allied  invasion  of  Normandy  in  World 
War  II  to  the  surrender  of  the  Third 
Reich  was  only  H  months.  I  repeat,  II 
months. 

So,  I  say  to  you  now,  as  1  have  said 
before,  an  18  month  authorization  is  a 
blank  check  as  measured  against  the 
most  devastating  world  wars  of 
modern  times-  a  blank  check  that  will 
allow  the  President  to  fill  in  the 
amount  he  desires  for  the  effort  in 
Lebanon. 

That  is  too  much.  Mr.  President. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  hear  the  voices 
of   the   administration   supporters  re- 


peating the  charges  that  they  levelled 
during;  the  first  visitation  of  the 
St-nate  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
m  Lebanon.  I  hear  the  charge: 

Well,  if  you  reduce  the  aulhorizalion.  that 
is  tantamount  to  a  cut  and  run  philosophy, 
and  the  leader  of  the  free  world  cannot  cut 
and  run. 

I  agree.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  that 
the  United  States  cannot  cut  and  run 
from  its  responsibilities  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  doing  with 
this  resolution,  however.  We  are  not 
saying  that  in  3  months  the  marines 
automatically  must  return  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  simply  saying 
that  if  the  marines  are  to  stay  longer 
than  3  months,  then  Congress  should 
return  to  the  issue  of  Lebanon.  In  3 
months  we  will  listen  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  administration  as  to  why 
events  warrant  a  continued  deploy- 
ment, if  indeed  the  administration  be- 
lieves the  marines  should  stay  longer. 
At  that  time.  Congress  will  determine, 
under  the  expedited  procedures  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  whether  the  authori- 
zation should  be  extended  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

1  cannot  overemphasize  the  point 
that  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  mean  the  marines  would 
automatically  come  home.  Congress 
could  authorize  a  longer  stay. 

Let  me  add  this:  If  events  warrant  a 
continued  presence,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  that 
proposition.  No  one,  including  this 
Senator,  is  an  advocate  of  a  cut  and 
run  philosophy,  if  he  or  she  happens 
to  believe  the  President  should  not 
have  a  blank  check  in  Lebanon. 

I  assert  it  is  patently  clear  that  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have 
shared  constitutional  authority  over 
the  commitment  of  troops  in  hostil- 
ities aboard.  All  that  this  resolution 
does  is  to  protect  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress,  and  to  insure  that  any 
commitment  of  troops  abroad  is  fully 
explored  as  a  proper  policy.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  insure  a  proper  policy 
than  a  periodic  review  by  Congress. 

My  able  colleague.  Senator  Eagle- 
TON,  has  spoken  eloquently  on  the  mis- 
sion impossible  of  our  marines  in  Leb- 
anon. 

I  urge  Senators  to  heed  that  advice. 

I  also  commend  to  their  attention 
the  fine  remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
who,  I  believe,  has  expressed  the  grief 
all  of  us  feel  over  the  tragic  loss  of  life 
of  our  servicemen  in  Beirut. 

We  in  Congress  owe  it  to  our  troops 
in  Beirut  and  to  the  American  people 
to  oversee  American  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  some  high- 
lights of  the  deficit  reduction  package 
that  I  think  might  have  some  merit.  I 
know  other  Members  might  have 
other  plans  on  deficit  reductions.  We 
certainly  welcome  those. 

I  still  hope  that  before  we  leave  Con- 
gress this  year  we  take  some  action  on 
the  deficits.  It  will  keep  most  every- 
body alive  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
Once  the  American  people  understand 
how  bad  it  is.  and  it  is  unfortunate 
they  do  not  understand  it  now,  they 
will  be  beating  on  our  doors  demand- 
ing that  we  do  something  on  the 
spending  side  and  the  revenue  side  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  So  far  the  balloon- 
ing deficits  have  not  made  theii 
impact  on  most  Americans,  even  most 
American  businessmen  and  business- 
women. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  matter  that  we 
hope  to  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights of  that  package  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  high- 
lights were  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Highlights  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Package 

The  proposed  deficit  reduction  package  is 
a  balanced  combination  of  spending  re- 
straint and  increased  revenues  designed  to 
offer  a  realistic  compromise  between  the 
Congressional  and  Administration  budgets. 

The  proposal  includes  approximately  $120 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  measures— $64 
billion  in  spending  restraint  and  S56  billion 
in  revenue  increases. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  President  would 
be  granted  Temporary  Emergency  Fiscal 
Powers  for  two  years  beginning  after  the 
1984  election. 

Under  these  Temporary  Emergency  Fiscal 
Powers,  the  President  would  be  given  au- 
thority to  make  a  reduction  of  up  to  2.5  per- 
cent in  cost  of  living  adjustments  in  non- 
means  tested  programs  and  in  income  tax 
indexing. 

No  authority  would  be  granted  unless  the 
President  reduced  both  COLAs  and  tax  in- 
dexing equivalently. 

Any  savings  from  Social  Security  COLAs 
would  be  placed  automatically  in  the  HI 
Trust  Fund  to  begin  stabilizing  the  Medi- 
care program,  which  faces  bankruptcy  in 
the  1990s. 

If  the  President  propose  a  reduction  in 
COLAs  and  tax  indexing,  the  President 
would  also  be  given  the  authority  for  with- 
holding funds  up  to  2.5  percent  of  appropri- 
ated funds. 

Under  this  authority,  however,  no  individ- 
ual program,  activity  or  account  could  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  15  percent. 

Any  Presidential  action  under  these 
powers  can  be  overturned  by  a  fast-track 
disapproval  resolution,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President. 
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Based  on  the  updated  Budget  Resolution 
assumptions,    this    proposal    would    reduce 
deficits  to  the  following  levels: 
Fiscal  vear:  Bxlltons 

1984 $187.2 

1985 154.0 

1986 132.0 

PROPOSED  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PACKAGE 

/.  Basic  elements 

GNP  targets  for  spending  reductions  in 
1984-86. 

Specific  .spending  reductions  in  Reconcili- 
ation Bill  plus  savings  achieved  or  pending 
in  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  bills  and 
other  legislative  measures;  and  savings  re- 
sulting from  reduced  debt  service  cost. 

Budget  savings  measured  as  reductions 
from  fiscal  year  1984  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Re.solution— representing  ■compro- 
mi.se  "  between  Congressional  and  Adminis- 
tration budgets. 

Temporary  Emergency  Fiscal  Control 
Powers  granted  to  President  to  achieve 
extra  savings  if  needed  to  hit  spending  tar- 
gets—but powers  balanced,  linked  and  limit- 
ed to  2.5  percent  reduction  in:  Non-means 
tested  benefit  COLA;  income  tax  indexing: 
appropriated  spending. 

•Initial  Medicare  Fiscal  Solvency  Provi- 
sions" through  earmarking  of  the  savings 
from  Medicare  reconciliation  reforms,  and 
automatic  credit  of  any  OASDI  COLA  sav- 
ings to  medicare  trust  funds. 

Enactment  of  a  package  of  loophole  clos- 
ers, freezes  and  ba.se  broadening  revenue 
proposals  in  a  compromise  Reconciliation/ 
Tax  package  containing  spending  and  emer- 
gency fiscal  power  measures. 

Total  deficit  reductions  of  between  $100- 
S150  billion  over  1984-1986. 

//.  Temporary  emergency  fiscal  control 
powers 

( 1 )  Presidential  Alternate  Plans:" 
President  may  make  up  to  2.5  percent  re- 
duction in  otherwise  applicable  Cost-of- 
Living  adju.stment  for  non-means  tested 
benefits,  income  tax  indexing  adjustment, 
and  funding  levels  for  appropriated  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Balancing  Linkage; 

No  authority  granted  for  COLA  reduction 
unless  equal  tax  indexing  reduction  pro- 
posed for  the  .same  year. 

No  authority  granted  for  withholding  of 
appropriated  funds  unless  -alternate  plan" 
for  beneiit  COLA  and  tax  indexing  already 
in  effect  during  that  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Alternate  plan  for  Appropriated 
Spending: 

Only  one  plan  per  year  authorized  and 
must  be  submitted  with  January  Presiden- 
tial Budget. 

No  individual  program,  activity  or  account 
could  be  reduced  by  more  than  15  percent. 

(4)  Congressional  Disapproval  of  Alter- 
nate Plans  by  Joint  Resolution; 

Disapproval  resolution  must  be  enacted 
within  45  calendar  days  of  submission  of  an 
Alternate  Plan. 

(5)  Effective  Dates  and  Other  Provisions; 
No  Alternate  Plan  effective  until  January 

1.  1985  in  case  of  benefit  COLA  and  tax  in- 
dexing and  fiscal  year  1985  in  case  of  appro- 
priated spending. 

If  President  proposes  Alternate  Plan  for 
Benefit  COLA  and  tax  indexing,  current  law- 
adjustment  date  is  automatically  slipped  by 
one  month  for  the  year  in  question— wheth- 
er or  not  the  Alternate  Plan  is  enacted. 
///.  GNP  targets  for  spending 

The  spending  reduction  and  fiscal  control 
elements   of   the   package   are   designed  to 
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reduce  ihe  outlay  share  of  GNP  from  25.0 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983  to:  24.3  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  23.6  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  22.9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
IV.  Budget  savings  components  and 
measurement  baseline 

(1)  Savings  will  be  measured  from  the 
First  Congressional  Budget  Resolution  total 
outlay  level  (on  and  off  budget)  updated  for 
revised  economics:  1984.  $867.1;  1985.  $922.3: 
1986.  $977.6. 

(2)  Savings  from  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  will  be  scored  in  5  cate- 
gories: 

(a)  Savings  from  Budget  Resolution  as- 
sumptions for  bills  already  enacted  or  in 
conference  (e.g.  Labor  HHS  and  HUD  Ap- 
propriations. Railroad  Retirement.  General 
Revenue  Sharing). 

(6)  Savings  attributed  to  direct  measures 
to  be  included  in  the  Reconciliation/Bill 
(e.g.  Medicare.  Federal  Pay  Increase,  Retire- 
ment COLA  delay  etc. ) 

(c)  Savings  attributable  to  program  in- 
creases assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion which  the  Administration  opposes  (e.g. 
American  Conservation  Corps.  AFDC  and 
Child  Nutrition  Entitlement  Liberaliza- 
tions.) These  savings  are  the  Administra- 
tions responsibility  to  veto  and  sustain  if 
bills  are  presented. 

Id)  Savings  attributable  to  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Fi.scal  Control  Power  if  used  to 
fullest  authorized  extent. 

(e)  Savings  attributable  to  reduced  debt 
service. 

The  above  categories  total  as  follows: 


Scoring  ol  all  saMiiHi  auriDutaDU-  to  Hfv 
onciliation  Part  A  measures  to  the  Medicare 
solvency  total 

INITIAL  MEDICARE  FISCAL  SOLVENCY  PROVISION 

1984     IMS    1986    ToW 

SMI  uvmjs  weiJIxiilio"  0  5      OJ      l{      2  5 

OASOI  annnaliv*  pljn  0        2  B      6.1      9  6 

RKonciMtiOii  put  A  uvmgs 
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Dinctcd  meeixK 
Onotulnii  (Kottam  incruse 
(mopncy  l>xal  powns  (sutndingl 
DeW  sennce  isewdmg  s*  »l»i 

low 


-63   -27  -IJ  -103 

-2,8    -40  -55  -124 

-24    -29  25      79 

-80  -158-238 

-  06  -19  -35   -60 

121  -195-286-604 
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V.  Tax  reform  package 

The  package  contains  at  least  a  dollar  of 
spending  restraint  for  each  dollar  of  new- 
revenues. 

The  package's  three-year  revenue  total  of 
$53.8  billion  is  less  than  the  $58.7  billion  of 
revenue  increases  included  in  the  Adminis- 
tration fiscal  year  1984  budget. 

Except  for  the  proposed  5  percent  tempo- 
rary corporate  franchise  tax.  the  package 
contains  no  "new"  taxes. 

Rather,  the  revenue  package  is  composed 

almost   entirely   of   proposals  to  close   tax 

loopholes,  to  broaden  the  income  tax  base. 

or  to  delay  provisions  added  in  1981  or  1982. 

VI.  Initial  medicare  fiscal  solvency 

provisions 

To  safeguard  against  any  charge  that  the 
elderly  are  being  harmed  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  the  proposed  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  would  allocate  all  relevant  savings 
to  the  HI  Trust  Fund  and  boost  its  deterio 
rating  financial  condition  with  additional 
measures.  These  solvency  items  would  in- 
clude: 

Making  an  appropriation  to  the  HI  Trust 
Fund  in  the  amount  of  any  savings  attribut- 
able to  SMI  (Part  B)  reforms  included  in 
the  Reconciliation  bill. 

Automatic  allocation  of  OASDI  tax  re 
ceipts  to  the  HI  Tru.st  Fund  in  the  amount 
of  any  savings  resulting  from  an  Alternate 
Plan"  for  the  OASDI  Benefit  COLA. 
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-OVERALL  DEFICIT  IMPACT 
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VIII  -COMPARISON  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

1984     1985     1986     ToU 


UpdiM  budpt  tnokilion  (Meit 

PosvtHe  detcil  ttduclioii  oUn 
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•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  supported  this  administration's 
requests  for  increases  in  the  national 
debt  with  increasing  misgivings.  This 
support  has  been  based  on  my  belief 
that  debt  limit  bills  are  only  symptoms 
when  the  real  cause  of  our  deficits  rest 
with  tax  and  spending  legislation.  It 
does  little  good  for  Congress  to  pursue 
tax  and  spending  policies  which  yield 
massive  deficits,  and  then  refuse  to  lift 
the  debt  ceiling— an  action  which  be- 
comes necessary  as  a  result  of  those 
policies.  In  short,  these  periodic  debt 
limit  increases  are  required  to  pay  the 
bills  which  Congress  creates  in  other 
legislation.  And  the  w'ay  to  halt  the 
soaring  increase  in  the  national  debt  is 
not  to  make  symbolic  gestures  in  op- 
posing debt  limit  changes,  but  in 
making  the  hard  choices  and  votes  to 
hold  the  lid  on  spending  and  tax 
ourselves  for  what  we  spend. 

Having  said  this,  I  confess  to  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  with  the  adminis- 
trations handling  of  economic  mat- 
ters. They  have  promised  us  for 
almost  3  years  now  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  stop  running  in 
the  red— that  they  would  propose 
ways  to  balance  the  budget  and  elimi- 
nate deficits.  In  fact,  the  very  first 
economic  document  issued  by  this  ad- 
ministration—back on  March  10, 
1981— projected  a  $500  million  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  another  sur- 
plus of  almost  $6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  I  realize  those  projections  seem 


laniastic  in  retrospect.  But.  it  is  sober- 
ing to  many  of  my  colleagues  to  realize 
that  the  administration  has  had  ex- 
traordinary good  success  in  piloting  its 
economic  proposals  through  the  Con- 
gress. That  success  over  the  past  2 
years  must  carry  an  increasingly  bitter 
taste  to  the  White  House  today— espe- 
cially as  they  and  we  contemplate  the 
final  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended. 

Having  gained  and  retained  the  whip 
hand  in  both  tax  and  spending  policies 
since  fiscal  year  1982,  the  administra- 
tion can  take  no  satisfaction— none  at 
all— with  the  fiscal  disarray  on  their 
and  the  Nation's  hands.  The  scope  of 
that  di.sarray  is  striking,  with  real  in- 
terest rates  at  record  high  levels,  con- 
sumers saving  at  only  one-half  the 
rate  of  the  mid-1970s,  the  bloated 
dollar  forcing  every  single  basic  U.S. 
industry  to  scramble  for  survival  in 
the  midst  of  a  robust  recovery  and 
with  2  million  more  men  and  women 
out  of  work  today  than  when  the  ad- 
ministration took  office  33  long 
months  ago. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  will  soon  be  subjected  to  the 
political  season  again.  Claims  and 
counterclaims  will  fill  the  airwaves 
and  newspapers  about  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, economic  growth  rates  and 
so  on.  But  no  amount  of  celluloid 
hustle  can  blur  the  image  of  unmet 
promises  and  unfulfilled  expectations. 
The  administration's  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

In  March  1981.  the  administration 
projected  a  budget  deficit  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  1982  of  $45  billion. 
Their  actual  budget  deficit  that  year 
was  $110.7  billion— which  by  itself  was 
larger  than  the  combined  deficit 
during  the  peak  war  years  of  1943  and 
1944— and  far  and  away  the  largest 
deficit  in  our  history.  The  administra- 
tion projected  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  $22.9  billion.  But  their  actual 
deficit  that  year  was  another  record- 
breaker;  it  totaled  $195.35  billion  and 
jumped  the  national  debt  almost  20 
percent  in  that  one  year  alone.  Now  I 
can  well  understand  some  margin  for 
error  in  economic  projections.  Indeed, 
that  is  why  entries  like  "errors  and 
omissions  "  are  created.  But  an  error  of 
over  $170  billion  in  projecting  the 
fiscal  year  1983  deficit  will  scarcely  fit 
into  an  errors  and  omissions  column  in 
the  budget.  In  fact,  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  body  would  question 
whether  it  should  fit  anywhere  in  our 
budget  at  any  time  except  during  a 
time  of  grave  national  crisis. 

I  confess  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  trying  period  internationally.  But, 
no  one  would  argue  that  our  economic 
resources  are  under  stress  as  a  conse- 
quence. What  is  being  argued  on  Main 
Street,  on  Wall  Street,  and  in  capital 
across  our  globe  is  that  the  U.S. 
budget  is  severly  out  of  balance.  They 


knu-A  1'  and  wt-  knov.-  it  t(x>-  And  tiu- 
dfbi  iunit  increase  being  debated  now 
reflcci.--  that  reality  in  the  starkest 
terms  possible. 

It  IS  easy  for  Democrat  ic  Members  of 
Congre.ss  to  call  the  administration  to 
account  for  its  budget  disarray.  And  it 
IS  just  a-s  easy  for  both  the  media  and 
the  administration  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  that  rriticism  as  self-serving  and 
partisan.  Yet.  the  voices  now  being 
raised  in  alarm  regarding  the  impact 
of  the  deficit  run  across  the  entire  po- 
litical and  busine.ss  spectrum.  It  is  no 
longer  a  parti.san  i.ssue.  It  is  an  issue 
which  needs  addre.ssing  and  addressing 
priiniptly.  It  requires  bipartisanship  in 
;i  p. Tied  which  is  traditionally  turned 
(i\ir  to  partisan  rhetoric  a.s  the  next 
natui'ia!  riection  looms.  It  requires  a 
balancid  tax  and  spending  approach. 
as  well— the  deficits  are  simply  loo 
large  to  rely  solely  on  either  taxes  or 
spending  cuts  to  resolve  them.  But. 
most  importantly,  it  requires  political 
courage  by  the  administration  to  take 
the  bit  in  mouth  and  lead  this  Nation 
to  the  highlands  of  fiscal  responsbi- 
lity.  The  President  has  shown  that  he 
can  propose  and  achieve  spending 
cuts.  Moreover,  he  has  shown  that  he 
is  willing  to  boost  taxes,  as  well. 
Indeed,  he  proposed  and  then  signed 
into  law  the  largest  tax  increa.se  in  our 
history  just  last  year. 

It  is  time  to  gel  on  with  the  .tob  of 
balancing  the  budget  so  this  body  can 
avoid  the  agony  of  penalizing  future 
generations  of  Americans  with  greater 
and  greater  debt.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  as  far  as 
'h.r  Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned. 
tliere  IS  nobody  here  talking  and  that 
is  progress  on  the  debt  ceiling.  We  can 
come  back  tomorrow  and  wind  it  up. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordi  red. 


Mr,  BYRD,  Yes. 


!.;()riiNP.  MoHMNc;  business 

Mr.  B.AKt:K  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ton-t  nt  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  5:05  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  H.R,  4169  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4169. 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983.  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


0RD1-:H  ()I-  PROCEDURE 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
lew  Items  m  my  file  that  appear  to  be 
ready  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  go  over 
these  with  me  at  this  point? 


CATALOG    OF    FEDERAL    DOMES- 
TIC ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  final  passage 
be  vitiated  on  S.  1'267 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection' 

Mr.  BY'RD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  make  his 
whole  request  on  that  matter? 
Mr  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention,  and 
I  do  now  ask.  that  if  final  pa.ssage  on 
S.  1267  is  granted  pursuant  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  that  the 
Chair  then  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  2592. 
the  catalog  of  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  if  that  request  is  granted, 
then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R. 
2592  and  insert  the  language  of  S. 
1267  on  which  action  is  being  vitiated 
pursuant  to  this  request,  and  then  to 
a.sk  the  Senate  to  pa-ss  H.R.  2592,  as 
amended. 

The  request  at  this  point  is  that 
action  on  S.  1267  be  vitiated  and  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  2592. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  provided.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
A  bill  (H.R.  2592)  to  irancfer  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
protrrams.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.sert  the  language  of  S.  1267.  as 
amended. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B.'\KER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 

am  prepared  for  the  Chair  to  put  the 

question  on  H.R.  2592,  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2592),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1267  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADVERSE  EFFECTS  ON  U.S.  AG- 
RICULTURAL EXPORTS  BY 
MODIFIED  COMMON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
now  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate,  if  the  minority  leader  does  not 
object.  Senate  Resolution  233.  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  497. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  proposals  to  modify  the  common 
agricultural  policy  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  233  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports will  suffer  adversely  from  pro- 
posals being  made  to  modify  the 
common  agriculural  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

I  have  been  joined  by  35  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  presenting 
this  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  233 
is  supported  by  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  the  National  Corn  Grow- 
ers Association,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Corn  Refiners 
Association,  the  National  Soybean 
Processors  Association.  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co..  Archer-Daniel- 
Midland  Co..  Cargill.  Inc..  EPIC,  the 
Fertilizer  Institute,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the 
National  Governors  Association.  Flori- 
da Citrus  Mutual,  and  the  National 
Sunflower  Association. 
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I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Helms,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  Senator 
HuDDLESTON.  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  for  their  support  and  coop- 
eration in  expediting  this  resolution. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Percy,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  Sena- 
tor Pell,  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  their  efforts  in  having  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  a  resolution  of  this  type  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  with  the  propos- 
als to  modify  the  common  agricultural 
policy  now  being  considered  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  it  seems 
there  is  no  choice.  Decades  of  coopera- 
tion are  now  being  challenged  by  the 
proposed  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
and  the  import  restrictions  on  non 
grain  feed  ingredients. 

This  resolution  is  straightforward 
and  to  the  point.  First,  it  asks  the 
President  to  communicate  with  the 
Council  of  European  Community  Min- 
isters, urging  them  to  reject  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commission,  which  seek 
to  shift  to  other  countries  the  burden 
of  disposing  of  EC  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

Second,  the  resolution  asks  the 
President  to  vigorously  oppose  any  of 
the  propo.sed  CAP  modifications  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  access  of 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EC. 

This  resolution  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  strong  meas- 
ures should  be  implemented  immedi- 
ately to  protect  the  legitimate  trade 
interests  of  the  United  States  if  the 
proposed  CAP  modifications  are 
adopted. 

This  issue  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  farmer,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois, which  is  the  No.  1  State  in  the 
production  of  soybeans,  and  in  agricul- 
tural exports. 

In  1982.  nearly  half  of  the  United 
States  $8.4  billion  in  soybean  and  soy- 
bean product  exports  was  exported  to 
the  EC.  where  it  entered  duty-free. 
This  represents  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports.  If  the 
proposed  tax  on  fats  and  oils  is  imple- 
mented, we  will  lose  much  of  the  EC 
soybean  and  soybean  product  market. 

The  United  States  exported  less 
than  $200  million  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean products  to  the  EC  when  the 
zero  binding  for  soybeans  and  .soybean 
meal  was  negotiated  in  1962.  Becau.se 
imported  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
are  exempt  from  EC  duties,  and  are 
less  expensive.  European  feed  manu- 
facturers have  increased  the  soybean 
meal  share  of  processed  products. 

The  use  by  the  EC  of  soybean  oil, 
which  is  processed  from  imported  soy- 


utaii.s.  luus  increased  in  salad  oil.  cook- 
ing oil.  and  margarine.  Soybean  oil 
competes  with  locally  produced  EC 
olive  oil  and  butter. 

The  EC  is  proposing  to  use  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  on  fats  and  oils  in- 
stead of  discontinuing  the  use  of 
import  barriers  and  lowering  the  mini- 
mum internal  price  guarantees.  The 
revenue  generated  by  the  tax  would  be 
used  to  fill  the  depleted  coffers  of  the 
EC  treasury  to  continue  to  support 
their  present  agricultural  policy.  By 
taxing  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  and  im- 
posing no  tax  on  butter,  the  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  the  use  of  soybean 
oil  which  would  also  have  a  similar 
effect  on  soybeans  and  soybean  meal. 

The  net  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  a  loss  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean meal  exports  by  the  United 
States.  This  would  correspond  to  a  re- 
duction in  price  to  the  more  than 
600.000  American  soybean  farmers. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy.  Roger  Asendorf,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association, 
stated: 

If  this  lax  is  Imposed  it  will  be  the  fool  in 
the  soybean  door  the  EC  has  long  sought  in 
order  to  negate  its  1962  zero  bindings.  These 
zero  bindings  are  the  largest  single  zero 
tariff  binding  the  U.S.  has  ever  achieved.  If 
the  EC  is  able  to  undermine  that  commit- 
ment, it  will  not  only  mean  enormous  long- 
term  losses  to  U.S.  soybean  farmers,  but 
also  the  destruction  of  what  remains  of  the 
GATT  multilateral  trade  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  tax 
on  vegetable  oils,  which  is  being  con- 
templated by  the  EC.  there  is  also 
under  consideration  some  form  of 
import  restrictions  on  nongrain  feed 
ingredients  including  corn  gluten  feed 
and  citrus  pulp.  This  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  the  EC  di.scussion  of  reforms 
in  the  cereals  program.  The  Commis- 
sion calls  for  "a  rapid  and  effective 
limitation  of  imports"  of  these  ingredi- 
ents. 

A  limit  on  imports  of  corn  gluten 
feed  by  the  EC  would  violate  long- 
standing GATT  agreements  and 
threaten  a  $500  million  per  year  U.S. 
export  market  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  internal  grain  support 
problems  faced  by  the  EC. 

Around  3  million  tons  of  corn  gluten 
feed  are  exported  to  the  EC  annually 
for  use  as  protein  ingredients  in  feed- 
ing livestock.  Under  GATT  rules, 
these  imports,  as  well  as  the  import  of 
a  number  of  other  protein  materials, 
are  bound  duty-free  under  agreements 
reached  during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Corn  gluten  feed  is  one  of  many 
products  u.sed  by  European  animal 
feeders  as  protein  supplements.  Re- 
strictions on  its  import  will  not  result 
in  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  EC-produced  grains  which  are  fed 
to  livestock.  Further,  since  corn  gluten 
feed  exports  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  amount  of  nongrain  feed  in- 


gredients used  by  EC  animal  feeders, 
other  major  ingredients,  such  as  .soy- 
bean meal,  could  face  similar  threats 
in  the  future  when  restrictions  on 
corn  gluten  feed  fail  to  have  a  materi- 
al impact  on  the  EC  grain  situation. 

Thomas  V.  Fischer,  executive  vice 
president  of  A.E.  Staley  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  recently  stated  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy: 

Instead  of  facing  the  consequences  of  its 
own  policy,  the  EC  is  seeking  to  avoid  them 
by  shifting  the  burden  lo  U.S.  agribusi- 
nesses and  the  American  farmer.  If  the  EC 
is  successful  in  efforts  to  shift  some  of  the 
burden  of  its  policies  to  the  non-EC  produc- 
ers of  corn  gluten  feed,  there  is  little  to 
keep  it  from  doing  the  same  thing  to  the 
non-EC  producers  of  soybean  meal  and  soy- 
beans. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second 
time  in  18  months  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
had  to  respond  to  proposed  reforms  by 
the  EC  which  have  threatened  our 
markets. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
be  on  record  objecting  to  the  potential 
threat  by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  that 
would  further  restrict  our  access  to 
the  EC  market. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  by  adopting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 233. 

U.S.  FARM  EXPORTS  NEED  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution 
to  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  farm  exports.  The 
resolution  is  important  to  convey  to 
the  European  Economic  Community 
how  seriously  we  view  their  proposals 
to  impose  a  consumption  tax  on  vege- 
table oils  and  the  re.strict  corn  gluten 
feed  and  citrus  pellet  imports. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  has  proposed  several 
modifications  to  the  EECs  common 
agricultural  policy  in  order  to  avoid  a 
budget  crisis.  Of  course,  to  many  ana- 
lysts such  a  budget  crisis  has  appeared 
inevitable  for  .some  time,  because  the 
EEC's  subsidy  policies  are  so  costly 
and  inefficient.  Faced  with  budget  de- 
mands for  the  CAP  which  exceeded 
available  resources,  the  EEC  Commis- 
sion proposed  several  reforms  on  July 
29  of  this  year. 

Some  of  these  proposals  appear  to 
be  commendable  in  that  they  would 
limit  surplus  production  through  a 
more  restrictive  internal  price  and  pro- 
duction policy  for  certain  commod- 
ities. However,  the  more  specific  pro- 
posals are  those  which  affect  the  trad- 
ing partners  of  the  EEC. 

The  EEC  has  proposed  a  consump- 
tion tax  on  vegetable  oils,  including 
soybean  oil,  and  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  nongrain  feed  ingredients 
such  as  corn  gluten  feed  and  citrus 
pellets.  Such  actions  seek  merely  to 
shift  the  burden  of  the  needed  adjust- 


ments in  the  CAP  away  Irom  liu-  EEC 
countries  and  onto  these  countries 
which  export  to  the  community. 

American  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
lose  these  important  markets  for  corn, 
soybeans,  and  their  byproduct.s.  Taken 
together,  these  products  represent 
nearly  $5  billion  in  exports  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Wheat  Associ- 
ates newsletter  of  September  30,  1983. 
the  tax  on  oils  and  fats  could  be  equiv- 
alent to  about  S64  per  metric  ton.  U.S. 
Wheat  A.s.sociates  i.s  a  highly  respected 
trade  organization  developed  to  pro- 
mote American  wheat  exports,  and 
they  are  quite  knowledgeable  on  these 
issues.  Their  newsletter,  citing  a 
report  in  the  London  Public  Ledger. 
reported  that  the  tax  would  impose  an 
import  barrier  estimated  at  $11.39  per 
metric  ton  or  31  cents  per  bushel  for 
soybeans,  and  even  higher  on  proc- 
essed products. 

There  is  strong  international  opposi- 
tion to  a  fats  and  oils  tax.  as  there 
should  be.  This  proposal  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy  in  a 
number  of  countries,  including  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  tax  proposal  met  strong  opposi- 
tion when  it  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  FAO  Committee  on 
Commodity  Problems  in  Rome.  This 
committee  includes  representatives  of 
80  countries  from  all  over  the  world. 
Delegates  from  several  countries,  par- 
ticularly Malaysia.  Canada,  and  Philli- 
pines.  expressed  their  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  and  urged  the 
EEC  Commission  to  reject  it.  Ulti- 
mately, the  entire  committee— except 
the  EEC  member  states— supported 
this  position  and  urged  the  rejection 
of  the  vegetable  oils  tax. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  restrictions  on  corn 
gluten  also.  Corn  gluten  feed  (CGF),  a 
low  to  medium  energy,  medium  pro- 
tein feedstuff,  is  best  suited  for  rumi- 
nant animals  and  is  especially  u.seful 
to  EEC  dairy  producers  located  near 
ports  of  discharge.  The  EEC  normally 
imports  about  90  percent  of  total  U.S.- 
CGF  production,  which  in  turn  ac- 
counts for  about  90  to  95  percent  of  all 
EEC  imports  of  CGF. 

EEC  spokesmen  contend  that  corn 
gluten  feed  from  the  United  States 
displaces  European  grain  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  utilized.  If  this  is 
valid  at  all,  it  would  be  because  the  ar- 
tificially high  EEC  support  prices  have 
made  European  grain  products  non- 
competitive. 

In  fact,  according  to  USD.-X  s  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  massive  displacement  has 
taken  place.  The  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  on  grains  of  September  30. 
1983  stated  that  any  displacement  of 
European  grain  by  CGF  has  been 
small  and  will  continue  to  be  small  in 
the  future.  About  90  percent  of  im- 
ported CGF  is  formulated,  primarily 


on  the  basis  of  protein,  in  feed.  Thus. 
CGF  is  used  as  a  protein  supplement 
rather  than  as  a  grain  substitute,  so 
the  volume  of  grain  displaced  is  mar- 
ginal. 

Furthermore,  the  EEC  need  not  be 
concerned  about  a  huge  new  influx  of 
corn  gluten  feed,  because  several  of 
the  industries  which  produce  CGF  are 
not  expanding.  Domestic  alcohol  fuel 
plants,  for  example,  also  produce  corn 
gluten  feed,  but  in  the  near  term  their 
capacity  is  not  expected  to  expand.  In 
addition,  some  innovative  processors 
such  as  Archer  Daniels  Midland  are  in- 
creasingly marketing  wet  corn  gluten 
feed  to  livestock  feeders  in  the  United 
States.  This  will  mean  increased  CGF 
use  in  the  United  States  and  less  in 
Europe,  so  the  Europeans  have  even 
less  need  for  import  restrictions. 

In  fact,  studies  have  been  prepared 
in  Europe  which  demonstrate  that 
CGF  imports  are  not  the  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  European  grains.  I  un- 
derstand that  FEFAC,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  European  mixed  feed  in- 
dustry, has  prepared  a  study  which 
states  that  the  so-called  grain  substi- 
tutes have  in  no  ca.se  replaced  grains 
in  the  mixed  feed  formulas.  The  study 
concludes  that  the  importation  of 
products,  called  substitutes,  such  as 
corn  gluten  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  EEC  grain  market. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  restrictions 
on  CGF  imports  would  not  be  a  genu- 
ine solution  to  the  EEC's  budget  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  no  justification  for  these 
proposed  restrictions.  The  zero-duty 
bindings  on  shipments  of  these  prod- 
ucts were  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
United  States  with  trade  concessions 
of  our  own  in  previous  years. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  an  overriding 
principle  at  stake.  If  these  proposals 
were  to  be  accepted.  EEC  restrictions 
on  agricultural  imports  would  then 
cover  virtually  all  major  products. 

On  October  17.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  chaired 
by  Senator  Boschwitz  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  EEC  proposals.  Leaders 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  farmers  and  proces- 
sors, appeared  at  the  hearing  and 
spoke  with  a  unified  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  proposals.  I  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  leadership  in  conducting 
these  hearings  and  focusing  attention 
on  this  vital  matter. 

Further,  I  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  for  the  firm  position 
which  they  have  taken.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Daniel  Amslutz 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  emphasized  the  U.S.  position 
to  officials  of  the  EEC  Commission 
and  five  member  states.  Ambassador 
Brock  and  Ambassador  Lighthizer 
have  made  these  points  to  European 
leaders  also. 


Unfortunately,  in  past  administra- 
tions, our  trade  interests  have  all  too 
often  been  undermined  by  the  burea- 
crats  at  the  State  Department.  I  am 
plea.sed  that  such  is  not  the  case  here, 
and  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  McCormack  presented  such 
thorough,  firm,  and  supportive  testi- 
mony. 

The  testimony  clearly  supports  this 
resolution  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  it  unanimously,  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  American  trade  policy  and 
American  farmers. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
urge  swift  passage  of  this  resolution. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DixoN)  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  initiative  in  this  matter.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  our  State,  and 
to  other  States  as  well.  Let  no  one  mis- 
understand our  intentions  here.  We 
cannot,  and  will  not.  stand  idle  as  our 
markets  are  taken  unilaterally. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  report  Senate  Resolution  233. 

The  committee  acted  to  report  out 
Senate  Resolution  233  in  view  of  the 
announced  proposals  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Communities 
which  would  impair  existing  tariff 
bindings  previously  negotiated  with 
the  United  States. 

These  proposals,  however,  must  first 
be  adopted  by  the  member  states  of 
the  European  Communities  which  will 
be  meeting  in  Athens  on  December  8- 
9.  1983. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
clearly  signal  to  the  member  states 
that  they  are  at  serious  risk  of  losing 
equivalent  trade  concessions  with  the 
United  States  if  they  act  in  two  pri- 
mary areas: 

First,  the  imposition  of  a  3  million 
metric  ton  duty  free  limit  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn  gluten  feed  (CGF) 
and  citrus  pellets,  accompanied  by  a 
tariff  over  that  amount. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  a  consump- 
tion tax  on  vegetable  oils  and  fats  that 
would  fall  most  heavily  on  oil  derived 
from  imported  soybeans. 

In  relationship  to  the  first  proposal, 
the  committee  notes  that  the  United 
States  negotiated  a  'zero-duty  import 
conce.ssion"  with  the  Community  on 
these  nongrain  feed  ingredients. 

Under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  if  the  Eu- 
ropean ComiTiunities  withdraw  this 
concession,  the  United  States  would 
then  have  the  right  to  unilaterally 
take  back  an  equivalent  concession— in 
value— made  previously  to  the  Europe- 
an Communities. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  let  the  European  Communities 
know,  in  view  of  the  potential  grave 
injury  to  the  corn  wet  milling  industry 
of  this  quota-levy,  that  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
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iriK  a  tariff  concession  equal  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  import  or  about 
$500  million,  adjusted  for  inflation 
and  taking  into  account  the  loss  of 
future  export  opportunities.  In  addi- 
tion, lo.vse.s  sustained  by  the  citrus  in- 
dustry should  be  fully  compensated 
througti  withdrawing  further  conces- 
sions from  !lu'  Hwrnpean  Communi- 
ties 

When  drawing  up  lists  of  commod- 
ities that  migtit  be  affected  by  the 
withdrawing  >:  (  uncessions.  it  is  the 
intention  of  thr  committee  that  agri- 
cultural exports  from  the  Community 
be  targeted,  particularly  high  value 
processed  products  such  £is  wine, 
chee.se.  and  speciality  food  items. 

Second,  the  committee  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  proposed  imposition  of 
about  a  3  cents-per-pound  tax  on  vege- 
table oil  :in<l  fats,  effective  January  1. 
1984 

Such  i'  '!'  !.  '!i'  committee  believes, 
would  b<  :i:;  asuKurment  of  the  GATT 
bindings  ui  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  mad.  iinnt;  the  Dillon  round  of 
trade  ni  cm'  .i-  i  It  is  estimated  that 
the  inii'o.Mtiuii  i)[  a  lax  would  lead  to  a 
derin:.  of  up  to  6  percent  in  the  world 
price  tor  soybean  oil.  Once  the  tax  is 
imposed.  It  could  very  well  be  in- 
creased so  L  'i  turther  reduce  soy- 
bean and  .>!).,.::  product  imports 
from  the  United  Slates.  This  is  totally 
unacceptable  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  soybean  exports  to  US.  agri- 
culture. 

The  committee  further  notes  that 
the  vegetable  oil  tax  would  serve  to 
reduce  the  export  earnings  of  lesser 
developed  countries  in  Latin  America. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa,  which 
export  vegetable  oils  to  the  Communi- 
ty. 

It  is  indeed  ironic,  when  nations 
such  as  Brazil  are  trying  to  restructure 
their  debt  repayment  schedules,  that 
the  European  Community  would  un- 
dermine these  efforts.  The  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  the  United  States, 
through  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive, is  going  in  the  other  direction  by 
offering  substantial  trade  concessions 
to  the  lesser  developed  countries  in 
order  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

The  imports  that  would  most  direct- 
ly be  affected  besides  soybean  oil  from 
Brazil  would  be  palm  oil,  palm  kernel 
oil,  coconut,  and  groundnut  oil  largely 
from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  committee  notes  and  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  the  Deputy 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  would 
be  contrary  to  principles  adopted  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (PAO)  and  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD).  These  principles  stipulate 
that  no  new  trade  barriers  should  be 
established  against  exports  from  de- 
veloping countries  and  that  consumer 
taxes  on  these  products  should  be 
abolished— not  imposed.  Further,  the 


Deputy  liaJt  licp! tentative  quite 
rightly  has  pointed  out  that  the  tax 
would  undermine  the  Lome  Treaty 
under  which  vegetable  oils  have  en- 
tered the  community  at  a  zero  tariff 
from  such  nations  as  Senegal  and  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  objective  of  the  European  Com- 
munity in  reforming  the  Common  Ag- 
ricultural Policy  (CAP)  is  a  legitimate 
goal.  However,  this  reform  effort  is 
doomed  to  failure  if  its  centerpiece  is 
the  unilateral  dissolution  of  long- 
standing trading  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate 
Resolution  233.  relating  to  the 
common  agricultural  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Modifications  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  the  European  Communities 
Commission  that  will  unfairly  restrict 
agricultural  imports  to  Europe  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  agricultural  econo- 
mies of  European  Communities  mem- 
bers. If  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  European  Community, 
the  modifications  will  create  real  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  farmers. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  proposed  modi- 
fications should  be  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  strong 
countermeasures  implemented  if  they 
are  adopted  by  the  Economic  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Ministers. 

American  farmers  are  in  financial 
trouble.  Following  2  years  of  disas- 
trously low  prices,  many  farmers  are 
now  experiencing  .severe  hardship 
from  the  drought.  The  serious  finan- 
cial problems  facing  farmers  are  being 
compounded  by  a  contraction  in 
export  markets. 

During  fiscal  year  1982.  the  value 
and  volume  of  U.S.  farm  product  ex- 
ports diminished  for  the  first  time  in 
13  years.  Export  volume  declined  by  2 
percent  from  the  previous  year  — from 
162  to  158  million  metric  tons  and  the 
value  of  the.se  exports  fell  11  percent— 
from  $43  billion  to  $39.1  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  agricultural  ex- 
ports declined  further— to  $34.5  bil- 
lion, which  is  some  $9  billion  below 
the  total  agricultural  exports  of  2 
years  ago. 

We  must  try  to  reverse  this  trend 
toward  reduced  export  .sales  volume. 
To  do  this,  we  must  work  to  preserve 
the  ability  of  U.S.  farmers  to  sell  their 
products  abroad. 

On  October  17.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agriculture  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  held  a  hearing  on  trade 
with  Europe.  This  hearing  established 
the  importance  of  the  European 
market  to  U.S.  farmers  and  exporters; 
and  the  testimony  of  farm  leaders,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  administration, 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  strongly 


oppo.se  the  proposed  modifications  in 
European  Community  policy. 

Mr.  President,  all  nations  ought  to 
strive  for  free  trade  throughout  the 
world,  looking  toward  the  elimination 
of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  of  any 
nature.  Certainly,  we  must  not  sit  back 
and  allow  our  producers  to  be  put  at  a 
disadvantage  by  protectionist  trade 
and  tariff  practices  of  other  countries. 

The  costs  to  governments  and  con- 
sumers of  protectionist  policies  are 
great.  Also,  such  policies  distort  pat- 
terns of  trade  and  divert  resources 
from  better  economic  uses.  No  one 
gains  from  such  inefficiencies  and  the 
list  of  those  who  are  hurt  is  long. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  European  Community 
will  reject  the  ill-advised  proposals  of 
the  Commission.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  that  makes 
clear  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 233.  which  I.  along  with  30 
other  Senators,  have  cospon.sored. 
This  resolution  expres.ses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
vigorously  oppose  any  reforms  in  the 
European  Community's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  which  adversely  affect 
U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

On  October  17.  I  held  hearings  on 
reforms  in  the  European  Community's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy.  These 
reforms  were  proposed  last  summer- 
July  29— by  the  commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities.  While  the  pro- 
posals have  not  yet  been  adopted,  they 
are  of  major  interest  to  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  U.S.  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  trade. 

Some  of  the  justifications  for  the 
proposals  made  by  the  EC  Commission 
cannot  be  argued  with,  and,  in  fact, 
echo  what  we  have  been  telling  them 
for  quite  some  lime.  The.se  justifica- 
tions include: 

First,  the  EC  agricultural  sector 
must  become  more  and  more  market- 
oriented; 

Second.  EC  agriculture  must  concen- 
trate on  producing  at  competitive 
world  prices; 

Third.  European  Community  surplus 
production  must  be  brought  under 
control;  and. 

Fourth,  the  European  Community 
must  cooperate  in  trade  with  its  com- 
petitors, to  stabilize  world  prices. 

Unfortunately,  something  seems  to 
have  short  circuited  the  relay  between 
these  justifications,  which  are  reason- 
able, and  their  reform  proposals. 

These  proposals  clearly  strive  to 
transfer  any  adjustments  resulting 
from  CAP  reform  away  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  countries  and  toward 
those  countries  which  export  to  the 
Community.  The  two  most  important 
proposals  to  the  United  States  are:  Re- 
stricting imports  of  corn  gluten  feed 


and  citru.""  pellets,  and  internal  taxes 
on  soybean  oil  and  olfier  vegetable  oils 
produr<-d  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty 

In  short,  these  proposals  would  not 
reform  the  CAP  to  be  more  compatible 
with  free  trade  principles.  They  would, 
instead,  retrogress  the  CAP  to  be  more 
compatible  with  the  closed  economy 
world  of  one  or  two  or  three  centuries 
ago 
These  proposals  constitute  a  set  of 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  loo'  ideas 
which  violatt-  certain  concessions  ne- 
gotiated under  the  GATT.  and  add 
insult  \(:  injury  by  maintaining  CAP 
export  subsidies  while  simultaneously 
closing  off  the  European  Community 
market  to  exporting  countries.  For  the 
rnited  States  alone,  these  proposals 
affect  some  $700  million  (1982)  in  ex- 
ports of  corn  gluten  feed  and  citrus 
pellets  to  the  European  Community  as 
well  as  $4  billion  (19821  in  exports  of 
soybeans  to  the  European  Community, 
rhis  amounts  to  over  50  percent  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Com- 
munity and  over  10  percent  of  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  to  the  world. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  agricultural 
groups  are  highly  concerned  about 
these  propo.sals.  Such  proposed  re- 
forms would  negatively  affect  our  ex- 
ports and  should  be  intensely  oppo.sed 
by  the  President.  Senate  Resolution 
233  puts  the  Senate  on  the  record  as 
being  strongly  against  these  proposals. 
It  is  a  timely  resolution  and  1  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    233)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution,   with   its   preamble, 
follows: 

S.  Res.  233 
Whereas  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  has  proposed  modifications  to 
the  European  Community's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  (CAP); 

Whereas  the  CAP  proposals  announced  by 
the  Commi-ssion  call,  among  other  things, 
for  re.strictions  on  imports  of  nongrain  feed 
ingredients,  including  corn  gluten  feed  and 
citrus  pellets,  and  for  a  consumption  lax  on 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  including  soybean 
products; 

Whereas  United  States  export.s  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  in  1982  totaled  over  $4 
billion  of  soybeans  and  oilseed  products  and 
nearly  $700  million  of  corn  gluten  feed  and 
other  nongrain  feed  ingredients,  represent- 
ing over  50  per  centum  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural exports  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  over  10  per  centum  of  total  United 
States  farm  exports; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  has 
bound  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  that  it  will  impose  no 
import  duties  on  soybeans,  soybean  meal, 
corn  gluten  feed,  and  citrus  pulp,  and  such 
zero  tariff  bindings  were  agreed  to  in  return 
for  United  Slates  trade  concessions  to  the 
European  Community  during  earlier  rounds 
of  trade  negotiations; 


Whereas  the  administration  has  expressed 
deep  concern  and  di-sappointment  in  the 
proposals  for  CAP  modification  advanced  by 
I  he  Commission  and  has  declared  its  strong 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
calling  for  new  restrictions  on  United  States 
exports  to  European  Community  mari^ets; 
and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  proposed  CAP 
modifications  by  the  European  Community 
would  impair  access  of  United  Stales  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity markets  and  would  shift  the  financial 
burden  of  needed  CAP  adjustments  from 
the  Community  to  other  nations;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  — 

(1)  the  President  should  urge  the  Council 
of  European  Community  Ministers  to  reject 
the  proposals  of  the  Commission  that  seek 
to  shift  to  other  countries  Ihe  financial 
burden  of  disposing  of  European  Communi- 
ty agricultural  surpluses; 

(2)  the  President  should  continue  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  of  the  proposed  CAP 
modifications  ihal  would  adversely  affect 
access  of  United  States  agricultural  exports 
to  the  European  Community  markets;  and 

(3)  if  the  European  Community  adopts 
any  of  these  propcsed  CAP  modifications, 
strong  measures  should  be  implemented  im- 
mediately to  protect  the  legitimate  trade  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  United  Stales 
Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  This  side  is  not  prepared 
to  clear  either  calendar  orders  num- 
bered 312  or  355. 

Mr.  BAKER   I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  following 
nominations:  Danny  J.  Boggs.  of  Vir- 
ginia. No.  351;  Raymond  J.  O'Connor. 
No.  352:  Courtney  M.  Price,  No.  357; 
and  Nan  R.  Huhn.  No.  358. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  slate  the  nomination. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
few  items  that  are  cleared  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar.  I  shall  identify 
them  for  the  minority  leader  and  if  he 
can  clear  all  or  any  part  of  them.  I 
propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  those  nominations  which 
are  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  refer  to  calendar  orders  numbered 
312,  351.  352.  355.  357.  and  358. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  refer  to  calendar  order 
No.  356? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  expect  that  will  be  cleared 
shortly  but  it  is  not  cleared  on  this 
side  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  prepared  to  proceed 
to  consideration  of  calendar  orders 
numbered  351.  352.  356.  357.  and  358. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  clear  calendar  order 
No.  355? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Danny  J.  Boggs,  of 
Virginia,   to   be   Deputy   Secretary   of 
Energy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  25.  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  favorably  re- 
ported the  nomination  of  Danny  J. 
Boggs  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  vote  was 
15  to  0.  The  committee's  vote  followed 
a  nomination  hearing  held  on  October 
17. 

Mr.  Boggs  brings  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  substantial  experience  in 
the  field  of  energy,  and  particularly 
energy  policy.  Since  1981.  he  has 
served  in  the  White  House  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Devel- 
opment and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  Mr.  Boggs 
has  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  as  assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

As  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  Mr. 
Boggs  would  have  a  major  role  in  for- 
mulating and  implementing  our  Na- 
tion's energy  policies.  He  would  serve 
with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
also  assists  the  Secretary  in  represent- 
ing the  Department's  views  before  the 
public  and  pre.senting  its  policy  posi- 
tions tc  the  Congress. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Boggs  described  his  general 
approach  to  Federal  energy  policy.  He 
stated: 

By  wav  of  philosophy  in  approaching  this 
job  I  would  sav  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
Congress  makes  the  laws  and  the  execu- 
tives task  is  to  administer  those  laws  even 
while  urging  their  alteration,  if  that  is 
deemed  desirable.  I  believe  in  the  Presi- 
dents  approach  to  energy  matters  and  to 
the  economy.  That  approach,  based  on  the 
free  market   and  the  ability  of  individual 
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Americans  to  improve  their  situation,  is 
based  not  on  an  unknowing  faith,  but  on 
the  evidence  that  has  accumulated  over  this 
Administration,  indeed  over  our  history. 

I  appreciate  and  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  with  Don  Model  as  Sec- 
retary. I  share  his  strongly  stated  policy 
that  we  must  work  toward  stabilizing  and 
making  the  best  use  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  also 
share  his  strong  view  on  the  desirability  of  a 
diverse  and  balanced  mix  of  energy  re- 
sources. We  are  blessed  not  primarily  with 
the  physical  or  geological  sufficiency  of  our 
Nation's  resources,  but  with  the  talent  and 
Inventiveness  of  our  people  to  make  use  of 
them  in  a  very  wide  variety  of  ways.  No 
single  method  of  producing  or  using  energy 
has  a  monopoly  on  virtue  or  economical  ap- 
plication. Each  of  them  must  be  considered 
on  its  merits  and  used  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Boggs  has  fully 
complied  with  the  committee's  rules, 
which  require  the  filing  of  a  detailed 
information  statement  and  the  sub- 
mittal of  a  financial  disclosure  report. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  n'.-.d  Nitural  Resources.  I  am 
pleased  t-  .  inmtnd  Senate  approv- 
al of  tilt  !'■•  iciential  nomination  of 
Danny  J  Buk,«s  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energv 

The  PF{!  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominal  inn  i.-i  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr  B.AKKR  Mr.  President.  I  move 
t  >  K.ni;  ;,!•!  'he  vote  by  which  the 
i.i)f!iiri;i'  ;ii:i  wa-s  confirmed. 

Mr  HYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Raymond  J.  O'Con- 
nor nf  Nfw  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
!iii    I'li.'M     [  ii-'rgy  Regulatory  Com- 

mi,,.^i^)!; 

Mr  .MCilRi  M:  President,  on 
October  2b  the  Cuiiimitiee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  by  a  vote  of  16 
tn  11  •>  ;>nr'ed  the  nomination  of  Ray- 
n.i'!;!  I  ()  Connor  to  be  Chairman  of 
th.f  [•'!.  tii  ^  turgy  Regulatory  Com- 
nu^ M>'i  Mr  ()  Connor's  nomination 
h' :ir  n.  a;i.,  h.  Id  on  October  17.  He 
hcu,  !i.u>  KJiiiplied  with  the  commit- 
tee's rules  requiring  submittal  of  a  fi- 
nancial disclosure  report  and  a  de- 
tailed information  statement.  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend  Mr  O'Con- 
nor's confirmation. 

Since  1975.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been 
executive  vice  president  and  director 
o!  Pruvii  n'i.il  B.iche  Securities  in  New 
^'  iTK  H.  .'.I  ilso  a  vice  president  of 
(;*;:. i:r.  :  N.w  York  from  1968  to 
IKT,-)  !:i  ii.(  .t  positions.  Mr.  O'Connor 
has  acquired  extensive  experience  on 
the  financial  side  of  the  electric  and 
gas  utility  industries.  He  has  devel- 
oped detailed  knowledge  of  utility  op- 
erations, as  well  as  the  management 
aii.i  r-k'ulation  of  utilities. 

I  i  <  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  when  combined  with  its 
predecessor,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission, dates  back  to  1920  when  the 
Federal  Power  Act  was  enacted.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  Although  the  Commission  is 
placed  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  pursuant  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion retains  its  regulatory  independ- 
ence. It  has  very  broad  and  highly 
complex  regulatory  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding setting  wholesale  rates  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  electric  energy,  assessing 
the  environmental  impacts  of  hydro- 
electric and  other  energy  projects 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  insuring  the 
reliability  of  our  Nation's  electric 
energy  supplies. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  O'Connor  described  the  im- 
portance of  the  FERC's  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities. He  stated: 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  my  gen- 
eral regulatory  philosophy  and  the  Commis- 
sion itself.  The  basic  work  of  any  regulatory 
commission  is  to  analyze  the  options  and 
the  consequences  of  those  options  and 
making  decisions  which  will  be  in  the  public 
interest.  I  intend  to  never  lose  sight  of  the 
extraordinarily  broad  responsibility  of  the 
F.E.R.C.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  sug- 
gest decisions  regarding  regulated  compa- 
nies have  not  only  immediate,  but  also  long- 
term  effects  on  a  great  many  more  people 
than  just  a  single  -company,  its  manage- 
ment, its  employees  and  its  investors.  In  the 
broadest  sense  imaginable,  utility  regulation 
has  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Jobs  and 
standards  of  living  are  affected.  Economic 
growth  is  affected  and  future  generations 
are  affected.  These  ob.servations  are  not 
meant  to  puff  the  job  or  responsibilities  out 
of  perspective.  They  are  notions  to  which  I 
am  extremely  and  personally  sensitive.  It  is 
the  breadth  of  regulatory  effect  that  gives 
me  pause. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  Raymond  J.  O'Connor 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Courtney  M.  Price, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an 
assistant  administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominee  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

NEW  REPORTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Nan  R.  Hun.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associ- 
ate judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominee  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  iered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  ul    EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189 
is  cleared  for  action  at  this  time,  if  the 
minority  leader  concurs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct  so  far  as  this 
side  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  189,  Calendar  Order 
No.  498. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  189)  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution 

The  PRESIDINCi  (  >!  i  ICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  joint  resolution  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  is 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  189 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended 
by  striking  out  October  31.  1983'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    November  18,  1983  ". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
loint  resolution  ■>>.a.<;  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  laDie. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UHDI  't<  I  (;H  i'P  HK  !D  hoH 

TH.-XN.'-.AC  !  U  iN        (li         HOl'lIN'}- 
M  (  ) K  M  N  (  ,      ; ri  •  .^  I  N  h-Sii      TO M U K 

M:  P..-\KKR.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr  President,  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  10  a.m..  measured  from 
the  expiration  of  yielding  back  the 
time  allocated  the  two  leaders,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGR.-\M 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, when  the  Senate  convenes,  it 
will  do  so  at  9:30  a.m.  pursuant  to  the 
order  pre ''ously  entered. 

Mr.  President,  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  debt  limit  bill.  There  are  a 
number  of  amendments  to  be  dealt 
with  apparently.  It  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  be  in  session  tomorrow  at  least 
until  midafternoon.  and  I  do  expect 
rollcall  votes  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  I  have  nothing  further 
on  which  to  address  the  Senate.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor  or  to  move 
that  the  Senate  recess  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  further. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Neither  do  I. 


ly  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:08  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Saturday.  October  29.  1983.  at  9:30 
a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

TO^TORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  28.  1983: 
Department  of  Energy 

Danny  J.  Boggs.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Raymond  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20. 
1987. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Nan  R.  Huhn.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  15  years. 

Environi«ental  Protection  Agency 

Courtney  M.  Price,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


UMI 
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I  X  IF  NslONs  OF    RlMAKKs 

EXTENSIONS  OF  FU:MARKS 


Octnhcr  28,  1983 


October  Jd,  1983 


thb;  airline  industry- 
c()Ffi-;k.  tea  and  bankrupt- 
cy' 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

IN   rHK  IKJUSt  OK  REl'HEbtNTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr  I^oniNO  Mr,  Speaker,  our  col- 
Ita^iiif  Norman  Mineta.  appeared 
Thursdav  Oitubcr  2"  at  the  National 
Aviation  Club.  Hi.s  remarks  were  cen- 
tered on  the  present  turmoil  in  the 
airline  indu.stry.  Norman  presents  a 
most  thoughtful  and  incisive  analysis 
of  thf  (urrrnt  situation  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  wish  to  share  his  ef- 
forts with  all  my  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Norman  Y. 
Mineta  to  the  National  Aviation  Club. 
October  27.  1983 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  especially  since 
this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  speak  at  the 
National  Aviation  Club. 

I  am  -sorry  to  have  to  speak  and  run  today, 
but  the  House  is  having  one  of  its  particu- 
larly manic  weeks  and  I  don't  dare  take  my 
eyes  off  the  Chamber  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time.  I  might  miss  the  invasion  of 
a  couple  more  countries. 

The  past  month  has  seen  more  than  the 
usual  turmoil  in  the  airline  industry,  with 
Continental  not  only  filing  for  bankruptcy 
but  then  attempting  to  keep  flying  without 
benefit  of  its  union  contracts.  The  result 
has  been  extraordinary  unrest  and  all  kinds 
of  charges  and  counter  charges  in  the  popu- 
lar press.  This  may  well  be  mainly  a  labor- 
management  dispute  and  best  left  in  that 
arena.  But  it  has  also  produced  enormous 
amounts  of  misinformation  in  the  public 
debate— more  even  than  the  normal  levels 
we  have  come  to  expect.  The  drama  of  the 
moment  has  brought  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
mentators whose  only  routine  exposure  to 
this  industry  is  on  their  annual  vacations. 
Setting  aside  normal  political  caution.  1 
cannot  resist  this  opportunity  to  at  least  try 
to  set  the  record  straight  where  it  needs 
straightening. 

Perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  that  de- 
regulation preceded  Continental's  bankrupt- 
cy, although  It  was  by  five  years,  it  has  been 
common  to  assume  that  the  former  cau.sed 
the  latter  and  that  deregulation  has  gener- 
ally weakened  the  airline  industry.  If  this 
were  merely  a  debate  about  past  history,  it 
wouldn't  matter  so  much.  But  to  the  extent 
people  believe  deregulation  is  the  cause, 
they  look  for  and  advocate  reregulation  as 
the  cure,  and  that  makes  the  question  far 
more  than  an  academic  one. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  spent  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  energy 
reviewing  the  performance  of  this  industry 
under  deregulation  We  closely  follow  finan- 
cial data,  we  have  the  Government  Account 
ing  Office  report  annually  on  industry  per- 
formance, and  we  periodically  hold  exhaus- 
tive   (some    would    say    exhausting'    piiblif 


hearings  to  hear  all  poinis  of  view  and  gel 
anybody's  better  idea  if  they've  got  one.  Our 
most  recent  hearing  was  earlier  in  the 
summer,  and  our  door  is  always  open  to 
those  with  a  suggestion.  We  never  believe 
that  we  have  reached  a  final  conclusion  and 
have  nothing  more  to  learn.  But  with  the 
caveat  that  our  views  are  only  based  on 
what  we  have  learned  to  date,  we  obviously 
have  formed  some  at  least  tentative  conclu- 
sions. 

This  has  always  been  a  cyclical  industry— 
when  the  rest  of  the  economy  caught  a  cold 
the  airlines  got  pneumonia.  From  1980 
through  1982  we  had  the  longest  and  deep 
est  recession  in  this  country  since  the  Great 
Depression— the  economy  had  worse  than  a 
cold  and  the  airlines  got  worse  than  pneu- 
monia. 

The  critics  of  deregulation  have  no  prob- 
lem establishing  that  the  past  three  years 
have  been  difficult  for  the  airlines.  What 
they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  is  that 
those  difficulties  come  from  deregulation 
and  not  from  that  recession,  or  that  there  is 
some  regulatory  scheme  that  would  have 
protected  the  airlines  from  the  effects  of 
the  recession. 

We  have  attempted  ourselves  to  construct 
as  many  different  fare  floor  options,  fare 
zone  options,  and  fare  spread  options  as  we 
can  think  of.  and  none  that  we  can  devi.se 
appears  to  offer  any  real  help  to  this  indus- 
try and  many  of  them  would  do  it  consider- 
able harm. 

For  every  market,  for  every  shade  of  gen- 
eral economic  condition  from  darkest  reces- 
sion to  brightest  boom,  there  is  a  fare  level 
that  optimizes  revenues.  Any  higher  fare 
loses  more  in  traffic  than  it  gains  in  yields. 
Any  lower  fare  loses  more  in  yields  than  it 
gains  in  traffic.  That  optimum  fare  is  differ- 
ent in  every  market  and  is  changing  all  the 
time,  and  It  is  the  job  of  the  airlines  to  keep 
adjusting  to  it.  There  is  no  statutory  fare 
floor  or  regulatory  fare  mechanism  that  can 
take  into  account  all  the  variations  in  the 
different  markets  or  that  can  make  tho.se 
adjustments  as  quickly  as  deregulated  air 
lines  can.  Their  fare  decisions  may  not 
always  t>e  perfect,  but  governmentally-.set 
fares  would  at  best  be  crude  averages  pain- 
fully slow  to  respond  to  ever-changing  cir 
cumstances. 

But  even  more  importantly,  the  idea  that 
you  can  keep  fares  high  while  recession 
weakens  demand  and  not  pay  a  steep  price 
in  reduced  traffic  defies  both  logic  and  ex- 
perience 

What  if  we  had  statutory  fare  floors  prop 
ping  up  fares  at  the  bottom  of  last  winter's 
recession?  Would  that  have  helped  the  air- 
lines? Or  the  employees?  On  the  contrary, 
our  review  suggests  that  It  would  have  been 
most  damaging  to  those  who  could  least 
afford  it.  If  fares  had  been  held  at  levels  not 
justified  by  demand,  traffic  and  revenues 
would  have  fallen.  Those  carriers  closest  to 
the  brink  would  not  have  survived  that  reve- 
nue loss.  I  doubt  that  Pan  Am.  for  example, 
which  was  revenue-starved  and  often  led  the 
fare  cutting,  would  have  survived  the  winter 
and  regained  its  stride  in  1983  if  it  had  been 
prevented  from  cutting  fares.  If  that  major 

rarricr    har)    faitert     28  000    of    its    eniplovcts 


would  have  been  out  on  the  street.  How 
would  that  have  been  to  their  interest'  Who 
wants  to  be  responsible  for  that? 

Fare  floors  push  the  weak  toward  the 
brink  at  precisely  the  moment  they  can 
least  resist  the  push:  When  the  economy  is 
at  its  lowest. 

What  about  carriers  in  general,  not  neces- 
sarily tho.se  on  the  brink?  Would  they  have 
been  better  off  during  the  recession  years 
under  some  form  of  regulation?  There  are 
those  who  say  the  incumbent  carriers  need 
reregulation  to  strengthen  their  financial 
condition.  The  carriers  themselves,  however, 
clearly  do  not  not  agree.  Of  26  major  and 
national  carriers,  only  one  has  advocated 
.some  form  of  fare  reregulation.  That  has 
got  to  raise  the  question:  Why  does  the  air- 
line industry  it.self  believe  that  reregulation 
would  not  help  solve  its  problems? 

The  answer  I  think  was  given  in  the  Air 
Transport  Association's  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittee:  in  a  word,  flexibility.  The 
airlines  have  had  a  lot  of  crises  to  adjust  to 
in  the  past  five  years: 

The  worst  recession  in  40  years,  requiring 
adjustments  to  fares,  services,  and  corporate 
strategics  generally  to  try  to  weather  the 
storm. 

The  oil  price  shock  of  1979  and  1980.  when 
fuel  prices  more  than  doubled  in  just  one 
12-month  period. 

Interest  rates  that  went  through  the  roof 
and  then  stayed  there  month  after  month, 
destroying  all  projections  about  the  carry- 
ing costs  of  carrier  debt. 

The  PATCO  strike,  which  created  a 
period  when  system  capacity  was  con- 
strained more  at  some  points  than  at  others. 

To  quote  from  the  airlines'  testimony: 
"The  management  flexibility  made  possible 
by  deregulation  enabled  the  airlines  to  cope 
with  these  events  far  more  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively than  if  the  cuniber.some  regulatory 
apparatus  had  still  been  in  operation." 

The  facts  are  that  this  industry  has  seen 
both  its  best  and  its  worst  years  under  de- 
regulation. Not  surprisingly  its  worst  year 
came  at  the  bottom  of  the  recession,  and 
the  best  year  in  its  history  came  when  it 
had  both  deregulation  and  no  recession. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  we  can 
get  back  to  that  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  industry  will  not  enjoy  excel- 
lent results  again. 

As  we  have  seen  the  general  economy 
gradually  recover  from  its  rock-bottom 
levels  of  last  winter,  airline  yields  have 
come  back  as  well.  But  they  can  only  come 
back  as  fast  as  the  general  recovery  permits, 
or  traffic  will  suffer. 

With  the  recovery  the  airline  Industry  ap- 
pears headed  for  a  slightly  profitable  1983. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  year  began  at  the 
absolute  bottom  of  the  recession,  and  given 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  airline  industry 
had  an  operating  loss  of  S780  million.  I 
think  industrywide  profitability,  no  matter 
how  marginal,  shows  very  encouraging  resil- 
ience. 

In  short,  the  case  has  not  been  made  that 
deregulation  is  the  cause  of  the  problems  or 
that  reregulation  is  that  cure.  What  the  in- 
du.strv'.s  tXDoricnrr  to  datr  snpcrst.";  in.'^toad 
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Is  that  neither  regulation  nor  deregulation 
can  insulate  the  industry  from  recession. 

There  has  been  a  more  specific  charge 
against  deregulation,  given  new  life  in 
recent  weeks  by  Continentals  petition  for 
bankruptcy,  and  that  is  that  deregulation 
has  created  a  situation  in  the  industry 
where  the  low  cost,  non-union,  new  entrants 
are,  like  so  many  Da\ids.  inexorably  defeat- 
ing' the  established,  unionized,  incumbent 
Goliaths:  that  the  latter  must  either  make 
themselves  over  into  ihc  former  or  go  the 
way  of  the  dinosaurs,  and  that  deregulation 
is  therefore  fundamentally  anti-labor.  Like 
most  neat,  concise  theories,  however,  there 
is  a  lot  more  to  reality  than  this  one  can 
hold. 

For  example,  look  at  the  brightest  spots  in 
the  industry-carriers  such  as  United,  Amer- 
ican. US  Air.  Piedmont- most  of  them  are 
old  incumbent  carriers  and  most  of  them 
are  unionized.  Many  new  entrants  are  losing 
money.  It  appears  that  there  are  other  fac- 
tors-such as  route  structure,  marketing 
force,  type  of  aircraft,  size  itself-which  also 
determine  success.  Whether  a  carrier  is 
large  or  small,  new  or  old.  union  or  non- 
union does  not  seem  to  govern  whether  it  is 
profitable  or  not. 

Secondly,  the  idea  that  the  behavior  of 
this  entire  industry  is  being  driven  by  the 
new  entrants  is  difficult  to  believe.  All  the 
jet  carriers  which  are  new  under  deregula- 
tion have  a  combined  market  share  of  only 
2'2  percent.  1  think  the  potential  for  entry 
and  other  factors  give  new  entrants  an  im- 
portance to  competition  and  to  the  con- 
sumer larger  than  those  numbers  might 
suggest.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  both  deregulations  true  believers,  and 
those  who  believe  it  has  made  life  impossi- 
ble for  incumbent  unionized  carriers,  have 
overemphasized  the  importance  of  new  en- 
trants. 

By  any  measure,  a  tail  that  small  does  not 
wag  the  entire  dog.  Other  factors,  such  as 
competition  among  incumbents  and,  most 
importantly,  the  pressure  on  incumbent  car- 
riers created  by  a  sagging  economy,  have 
been  much  more  powerful  forces  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore,  the  notion  that  union  sala- 
ries have  been  decimated  by  these  new- 
forces  has  yet  to  be  reflected  in  industry- 
wide data.  While  the  strained  financial  cir- 
cumstances caused  by  the  recession  have 
created  very  real  pressures  on  unions  and 
have  produced  concessions  In  some  cases,  in- 
dustry-wide data  .suggest  that  the  unions 
have  not  been  entirely  helpless  in  the  face 
of  these  pressures.  Average  total  compensa- 
tion for  flight  deck  personnel  for  major  and 
national  carriers  went  from  69  thousand 
dollars  In  1978  to  99  thou.sand  dollars  in 
1982.  Even  the  most  recent  data  show  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  trend:  the  labor  co.st  per 
employee  for  the  major  and  national  carri- 
ers is  8.2  percent  higher  for  the  first  half  of 
1983  than  for  the  first  half  of  1982.  an  in- 
crease greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation  in 
the  same  period. 

In  short,  neither  the  incumbent  carriers 
nor  their  unions  have  proven  to  be  the  piti- 
ful helpless  giants  some  have  portrayed. 
The  consumer  has  not  been  the  only  benefi- 
ciary of  deregulation,  although  the  travel- 
ing public  clearly  has  been  a  big  winner  and 
is  the  ultimate  opposition  any  reregulator  is 
going  to  have  to  face.  Since  1978  average 
fares  have  risen  46  percent,  far  less  than 
either  the  Consumer  Price  Index  at  59  per- 
cent or  the  index  of  airline  costs  at  87  per- 
cent. But  those  lower  fares  were  not  simply 
a  case  of  the  consumer  benefiting  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  profitability  and  payroll.  Much  of 
those  fare  reductions  were  funded  by  the 
improved  efficiency  encouraged  in  the  in- 
dustry by  deregulation.  Although  the  price 
of  the  airlines'  input.s— fuel,  labor,  and  so 
on-increased  by  102  percent  from  1976 
through  1981.  the  airlines'  overall  costs 
went  up  only  80  percent  In  the  same  period. 
The  difference  is  improved  efficiency  which 
has  benefited  everyone. 

There  is.  however,  another  major  issue 
raised  bv  the  events  of  the  past  month,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to 
avoid  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Federal  bankruptcy  law  provides  that  a 
company  in  reorganization  may  reject  its 
existing  contracts  subject  to  the  court's  ap- 
proval. A  half  century  of  Federal  labor  law 
provides  a  statutory  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining for  any  group  of  employees  who 
wish  to  exercise  that  right  and  requires  that 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  once  con- 
cluded, cannot  be  broken  without  going 
through  a  specified  process  involving  both 
parties.  The  issue  is  how  these  two  bodies  of 
Federal  law  apply  in  those  cases  where  they 
run  into  each  other. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  Continen- 
tal and  several  other  similar  cases  have  pio- 
neered a  new  end  run  around  Federal  labor 
law  by  cutting  through  Federal  bankruptcy 
law.  To  any  company  considering  this  as  an 
attractive  way  to  beat  the  necessity  of  going 
back  to  its  unions.  I  say  think  again.  The 
question  of  what  Continental  can  and 
cannot  get  away  with  has  only  begun  to  be 
answered.  Anybody  who  believes  that  the 
present  circumstance  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  storv.  and  that  It  is  a  story  that  would 
solve  their  problems  as  well,  needs  his  head 
examined  and  his  legal  department  re- 
placed. As  a  great  American  once  .said:  The 
opera's  not  over  til  the  Fat  Lady  sings.  On 
this  issue,  the  Fat  Lady  has  not  yet  begun 
to  sing.  .  ^     , 

First  of  all.  bankruptcy  is  hardly  without 
lis  own  costs.  A  judge  can  order  others  to 
continue  honoring  contracts  with  a  compa- 
ny in  reorganization,  but  he  cannot  order 
consumers  to  continue  to  buy  its  services. 
Particularly  in  a  business  like  air  travel, 
where  it  takes  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
for  any  passenger  or  travel  agent  to  become 
for  some  period  a  creditor  to  a  carrier,  the 
stigma  of  bankruptcy  can  be  an  enormous 
barrier  to  sales.  Some  of  that  missing  confi- 
dence can  be  bought  back  through  drastical- 
ly reduced  fares,  but  that  may  prove  to  be  a 
fatally  expensive  proposition  in  its  own 
right. 

Secondly,  a  company  in  reorganization  is 
not  authorized  by  Bankruptcy  Law  to  uni- 
laterally abrogate  any  of  its  contracts.  It 
may  reject  contracts  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  court.  In  the  Continental  case,  the 
court  has  yet  to  approve  Continental's  re- 
quest to  abrogate  Its  labor  contracts. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  act  as  anybody's 
attorney  or  to  attempt  to  substitute  my 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
judges  or  the  Supreme  Court  judges.  We 
have  a  court  system  for  making  findings  of 
fact  and  interpretations  of  law  without  any 
influence  bv  me.  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  But  I  also  feel  an  obligation  to 
point  out  that  this  suddenly  fashionable 
notion  that  bankruptcy  law  provides  an 
easy  escape  from  labor  law  is.  In  my  opinion 
highly  misleading. 

My  reading  of  Bankruptcy  Law.  backed  up 
by  the  counsel  of  experts  who  are  not  parly 
lo  the  pending  cases,  is  that  for  a  company 
in  reorganization  to  abrogate  or  fall  to 
comply   with   a  contract   in   advance   of   a 
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judge's  approval  to  do  so  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tract and  that  company  is  liable  for  all 
harm  done  to  the  party  injured  by  that 
breach.  Furthermore,  that  unilateral  breach 
of  contract,  in  the  case  of  a  labor  contract, 
constitutes  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  viola- 
tion of  either  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

There  Is,  as  there  almost  always  is  in  the 
legal  trade,  an  argument  and  a  legal  theory 
on  the  other  side. 

I  would  point  out  that  not  only  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  but  also  the 
Justice  Department  under  this  Administra- 
tion (not  known  for  being  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  labor  law)  agree  with  my  views  in 
their  arguments  in  the  Bildisco  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  should  be  a  clear 
indicator  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  union 
radical  to  hold  these  views.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, to  hold  otherwise  would  strike  at  the 
central  purpose  of  bankruptcy  law.  which  is 
to  prevent  unilateral  action  and  Instead  to 
force  all  interest  before  the  bankruptcy 
court,  where  they  can  all  be  balanced 
against  each  other,  and  satisfied  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

If  the  courts  were  to  conclude  otherwise, 
the  protections  which  exist  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy process  for  all  types  of  contracting  par- 
ties, not  just  labor  unions,  would  be  defeat- 
ed. I  see  no  basis  in  bankruptcy  law  for  such 
a  theory  and  I  expect  the  courts  to  agree. 
Furthermore,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
courts  rule  otherwise,  the  Congress  should 
and  in  my  view  would  move  to  remedy  the 
situation  and  to  preserve  the  basic  concepts 
of  bankruptcy. 

In  short,  there  will  prove  to  be  no  immedi- 
ate escape  from  contract  responsibility 
simplv  by  virtue  of  petitioning  for  bank- 
ruptcy, and  there  will  prove  to  be  no  imme- 
diate immunity  from  labor  law  require- 
ments to  observe  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements. 

So  much  for  unilateral  action  by  the  com- 
pany Immediately  after  filing  for  bankrupt- 
cy. 'What  about  when  the  judge  subsequent- 
ly sits  down  to  rule  on  a  request  to  reject  a 
contract,  how  high  a  standard  must  that  re- 
jection meet? 

This  Is  the  question  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bildisco  case  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  question 
has  been  widely  misstated.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  higher  standard  must  be 
applied  for  labor  contracts  than  for  other 
contracts.  Both  sides  agree  that  rejection  of 
labor  contracts  do  have  to  meet  a  higher 
standard,  because  that  higher  standard  is 
necessary  lo  give  proper  weight  to  Federal 
labor  law  granting  a  fundamental  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  only  question  at 
issue  is:  how  much  higher  should  the  stand- 
ard for  rejecting  labor  contracts  be?  Rejec- 
tion of  non-labor  contracts  requires  only  a 
■business  judgment  test.  Rejection  of  labor 
contracts,  according  to  the  attorneys  for  Bil- 
disco. should  meet  a  higher  "balancing  of 
the  equities"  test,  and  according  lo  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
NLRB.  should  meet  an  even  higher  test  of 
■necessary  to  avoid  the  collapse  of  the  com- 
pany." .     ,  . 

Mv  view  is  that  the  highest  standard  is 
the  proper  one.  because  it  alone  gives 
proper  weight  to  one  of  the  most  basic 
rights  granted  by  Federal  law.  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  Again,  since  this  Jus- 
tice Department  agrees  with  me.  I  don't 
think  that  is  an  extreme  view. 

And  I  expect  the  courts  lo  agree  as  well. 
in  part  because  the  higher  standard  was  the 
one  being  applied  by  the  courts  when  Con- 
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gress  last  amended  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
and  It  Is  the  standard  the  Congress  there- 
fore assumed  would  continue.  And  I  think 
the  Congress  would  legislate  the  higher 
standard  If  that  became  necessary. 

All  that  considered,  how  attractive  is  that 
bankruptcy  shortcut  around  labor  law  likely 
to  really  be? 

There  is  no  authorization  In  bankruptcy 
code  for  unilateral  abrogation  of  contracts. 

Any  failure  to  observe  a  contract  prior  to 
a  judge's  approval  of  its  rejection  is  a 
breach  of  contract  and  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  breach  are  incurred. 

Any  failure  to  ol)serve  a  labor  contract 
prior  to  a  Judge's  approval  of  its  rejection  is 
a  violation  of  Federal  Labor  Law. 

Any  ultimate  approval  by  the  court  of  a 
rejection  of  a  labor  contract  must  meet  a 
higher  standard,  and  most  likely  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  standard,  than  would  apply  to 
rejection  of  other  types  of  contracts. 

Taken  together,  that  reading  of  bankrupt- 
cy law  does  not  suggest  that  an  easy  new- 
escape  route  has  opened  up  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  There  are  significant 
hurdles  and  risks  all  along  that  path.  Once 
the  Fat  Lady  sings.  I  think  It  will  be  clear  to 
all  that  this  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  for 
the  past  half  century,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  will  continue  to  mean  that  labor 
and  management  at  each  company  are.  in 
effect,  stuck  in  the  same  boat  together  and 
that  they  either  have  to  make  it  work  to- 
gether or  they  will  both  sink  together.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  management  to 
insist  that  times  are  hard  and  labor  conces- 
sions are  necessary  for  survival.  And  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  unions  to  insist  on 
proof  of  those  statements  and  to  resist  labor 
concessions.  And  most  importantly,  how 
they  resolve  all  that  is  up  to  them— not  to 
the  Congress  or  anybody  else.  But  the  only 
way  agreement  is  possible  is  if  both  sides  are 
stuck  with  each  other  and  with  the  conse- 
quences of  their  decisions.  If  one  side  can 
readily  escape  from  the  other,  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  or  any  other  quick  get- 
away device,  that  side  would  lose  incentive 
to  work  toward  agreement. 

The  Bankruptcy  Code  is  not.  and  Con- 
gress would  not  permit  it  to  become,  a  quick 
escape  device  from  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

If  the  airline  industry's  financial  problems 
are  to  be  left  to  market  forces  under  deregu- 
lation, and  Its  labor  relations  are  to  be  left 
to  collective  bargaining,  and  if  its  current 
problems  with  the  Bankruptcy  Code  are  to 
be  left  to  the  courts  (at  least  for  the  time 
being),  what  can  and  should  the  Congress 
be  doing  to  help  this  industry? 

First  and  foremost,  given  the  dependence 
of  this  industry  on  general  economic  condi- 
tions, the  President  and  the  Congress  could 
pluck  up  the  courage  to  face  up  to  these  un- 
precedented supply-side  deficits  and  see  to  it 
that  the  recovery  is  sustained  and  vigorous. 

But  attempting  to  set  a  more  realistic 
agenda  ...  I  think  the  least  the  industry 
can  ask  of  the  government  is  that  during 
this  difficult  period,  when  an  industry  weak- 
ened by  three  years  of  recession  is  attempt- 
ing to  find  its  way  out  of  the  quagmire 
under  its  own  power,  the  government  could 
at  minimum  take  off  the  backs  of  the  indus- 
try the  burden  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
which  are  collected  but  never  used. 

While  the  industry-wide  averages  show 
that  this  industry  is  coming  back  along  with 
the  economy,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
many  airlines  are  worse  off  than  the  aver- 
age, and  that  after  the  worst  recession  in  40 


years  they  have  been  severely  weakened  and 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  *ait  a 
little  longer  to  rebuild  their  strength.  Even 
with  the  recovery,  some  segments  of  this  in- 
dustry remain  In  very  difficult  straits  at  this 
point. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  draining  out  of  the  airline  indus- 
try—passengers, shippers,  and  so  on— rough- 
ly $2 '2  billion  in  excise  taxes  annually,  a 
good  portion  of  it  totally  unneeded  and  un- 
justified due  to  the  underspending  which 
has  occurred  in  the  aviation  programs  these 
taxes  were  supposed  to  be  supporting.  If 
someone  is  looking  for  an  area  where  the 
Federal  government  can  and  should  be 
doing  something  that  would  have  an  imme- 
diate and  constructive  Impact  on  this  indus- 
try and  on  its  employees  and  customers, 
excise  tax  reduction  is  It. 

The  Administration  last  year  sought  to 
have  these  excise  taxes  increased,  and  the 
Congress  agreed  to  those  higher  taxes  solely 
on  the  basis  that  they  would  support  in- 
creased Investment  in  airports  and  airways 
which  would  be  highly  cost-effective  invest- 
ments both  for  the  aviation  industry  and  for 
the  general  taxpayers. 

We  continue  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
those  investments  and  we  are  supported  in 
that  belief  by  the  independent  analyses  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  others. 
However,  the  Administration,  contrary  to  Its 
earlier  assurances,  came  back  and  prevented 
the  full  investment  of  those  dollars.  As  a 
result,  in  just  the  next  12  months  the  unob- 
ligated balance  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  will  jump  from  $2  billion  to  $3.4 
billion.  We  are  today  clearly  in  the  position 
of  draining  unneeded  excise  tax  dollars  out 
of  an  industry  that  can  ill  afford  the  extra 
burden. 

We  can  and  should  cut  the  excise  tax 
burden  by  roughly  $700  million  per  year- 
dropping  the  passenger  ticket  lax  from  8 
percent  to  6  percent  and  so  on— for  at  least 
the  next  two  years,  as  I  proposed  in  legisla- 
tion I  recently  introduced  with  the  biparti 
san  support  of  the  aviation  leadership  in  the 
House.  This  amount  would  first  of  all  be  an 
immediate  help  to  an  industry  badly  weak- 
ened by  prolonged  recession.  Just  to  give  a 
sense  of  scale,  $700  million  is  more  than  the 
entire  airline  Industry  lost  in  any  year  of  its 
history  except  one.  And  .secondly  this 
amount  can  be  cut  and  still  leave  us  with 
more  than  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  in- 
vestments in  airports  and  airways  in  all 
future  years  at  the  levels  that  were  prom- 
ised when  the  taxes  were  imposed. 

Tax  reduction  In  this  amount  does  not  un- 
dermine in  the  least  the  ability  to  spend  at 
the  full  authorized  levels  for  programs  nec- 
essary to  the  revitalization  of  air  transpor- 
tation In  this  country.  And  indeed  I  would 
argue  that  unless  we  can  show  the  Adminis- 
tration that  without  the  promised  spending 
they  cannot  continue  to  get  the  unneeded 
and  unused  tax  revenues,  we  will  never  get 
the  promised  spending. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  areas  where  the 
Federal  government  can  and  should  help 
the  airline  industry  deal  with  its  present  fi- 
nancial problems,  and  there  are  areas  where 
we  would  only  make  things  worse  if  we 
tried.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  difference.  An  important  part 
of  our  ability  to  do  that  is  our  reluctance  to 
being  stampeded  in  traumatic  months  like 
this  by  hasty  theories  and  quick  fixes. 
There  are  no  quick  fixes  that  erase  the  ef- 
fects of  a  recession,  but  there  is  .something 
the  Congress  can  and  should  do  thai  would 
be  of  immediate  help,  and  there  are  proce- 
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dural  protections  in  place  that  require  labor 
and  management  to  work  together  to  each 
do  their  part.  This  industry  is  coming  back 
and  it  is  going  to  make  it.  but  I  hope  we 
don't  go  through  any  more  months  like  this 
past  one  along  the  way. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


LAWYER  EXEMPTION  FROM  FTC 
OPPOSED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

i)K  NEW  JEKSh   . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reau- 
thorization bill  is  considered  by  the 
full  House,  an  effort  to  amend  the  bill 
to  exempt  lawyers  from  the  FTC's 
consumer  protection  jurisdiction  may 
be  made. 

Of  all  the  attacks  on  consumers  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  misguided.  As  the  Wall 
Street    Journal    observed   on   October 

18,  the  advocates  of  this  exemption 
plead  so  transparently  for  special  pro- 
tection against  a  reasonable  policy.  I 
have  previously  referred  to  elements 
of  the  legal  profession  who.  commend- 
ably,  oppose  the  exemption  proposal 
(September   15,   24497  and  September 

19.  24746).  I  now  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  reflecting  also  the  op- 
position of  major  consumer  organiza- 
tions together  with  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons. 

September  20.  1983. 
Repre.sentalive  James  J.  Florio. 
House  0/  RcpresenlaUi'es. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Representative  Florio:  We  are 
writint;  on  behalf  of  a  coalition  of  consumer 
and  public  interest  organizations.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  Texas  Bar  Associa- 
tion's proposed  exemption  of  lawyers  from 
Federal  Trade  Commission  oversight.  We 
oppose  this  effort  to  enact  a  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  consumer  protection  laws  that 
apply  to  all  other  commercial  interests.  We 
ask  you  to  oppose  any  effort  to  strip  the 
FTC  of  its  authority  over  lawyers  or  their 
professional  organizations. 

The  FTC's  charge  directs  it  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  a  free  and  competitive  mar- 
ketplace for  all  goods  and  services— includ- 
ing services  rendered  by  lawyers.  Business 
practices  related  to  legal  service  should  be 
subject  to  the  .same  rules  that  govern  other 
commercial  interests.  Boycotts,  price-fixing, 
deceptive  advertising  and  conspiracies  to  re- 
strain trade  and  competition  should  be  con- 
doned no  more  for  lawyers  and  bar  associa- 
tions than  for  those  who  market  other 
goods  and  services. 

A  compromise  worked  out  between  the 
FTC  and  the  AMA  already  protects  the  le- 
gitimate profe.ssional  interests  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation. We  view  the  effort  by  the  Texas 
Bar  A.ssociation  and  others  as  simply  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  just  consequences  of  any 
unfair,  anticompetitive,  or  monopolistic 
practices  they  may  perpetrate.  An  exemp- 
tion for  lawyers  would  poorly  serve  the 
public  interest,  would  create  a  privileged 
class  above  the  law  and  ultimately  would 
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unnecessarily    Increase    the   costs   of    legal 
services  to  all  .Americans. 

In  conclusion,  we  the  undersigned  organi- 
zations ask  you  to  oppose  any  efforts  to 
amend  H.R.  2970  to  strip  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  over  the  commercial  practices 
of  lawyers  and  other  professionals. 
Sincerely. 

American  As.sociation  of 

CONGRESS\\ATCH  RETIRF.D 

Persons 
Consumers'  Federation 

uF  America, 
HALT  Inc.  Americans  for 

Legal  Reform. 
National  Consumers' 
League. 
For  further  information  contact:  Thomas 
Mostowy.    HALT    Inc..    201    Massachusetts 
Ave..    NE..    Suite    319.    Washington,    D.C. 
20002.  (202)  546-42fiH  • 


UMItn  NATIONS  DAY 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
uitk— October  24 -marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1945.  During  the  past  38  years, 
world  politics  have  changed,  new  na- 
tions have  been  created,  new  technol- 
ogies have  developed  us,  communica- 
tions have  more  closely  linked  us.  and 
our  economies  have  more  intertwined 
us.  Our  globe  is  now  an  entity  of  irrev- 
ocably interdependent  nations,  each 
with  its  own  needs  and  aspirations, 
and  each  seeking  a  means  to  achieve 
prosperity.  Peaceful  coexistence  is  the 
world's  absolute  first  priority. 

Although  the  United  Nations  is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  world's  ills,  it  does 
provide  a  forum  in  which  the  views  of 
all  nations  can  be  voiced,  and  prob- 
lems collectively  addressed. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  a 
constructive  role  in  many  areas  of  hu- 
manitarian and  scientific  concern. 
Over  the  years,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
certain  international  standards  and 
norms  of  procedure  affecting  a  pano- 
ply of  legal,  human  rights,  and  techni- 
cal issues.  Included  among  those  are 
prevention  of  hunger,  malnutrition 
and  disease,  emergency  assistance,  pro- 
tection of  refugees,  protection  of  dip- 
lomats and  diplomatic  missions,  safety 
of  aircraft,  allocation  of  radio  frequen- 
cies and  the  geostationary  satellite 
orbit,  nuclear  safeguards,  environmen- 
tal protection,  shipping,  and  resource 
management. 

One  of  the  most  vital  functions  the 
United  Nations  can  serve,  however,  is 
in  its  peacekeeping  role.  The  United 
Nations  in  its  peacekeeping  capacity 
serves  as  a  forum  for  parliamentary  di- 
plomacy as  well  as  an  unbiased  third 
party  vehicle  for  conflict  management. 
Although  disputes  may  not  be  fully  re- 
solved, the  United  Nations  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  mediating  and  diffus- 
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ing  political  disputes,  thereby  prevent- 
ing their  escalation  into  violent  con- 
flict. It  is  important  that  we  utilize 
and  reinforce  this  channel  toward  dis- 
pute settlement  and  peace. 

Mr,  Speaker,  lately  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing and  some  bitterne.ss  relating 
to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations.  Regrettably,  the  re- 
sulting negative  atmosphere  has.  for 
example,  led  to  calls  to  terminate  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations 
and  to  move  the  United  Nations  out  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  free  and  open  society  of  ours 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  In  fact,  if  the 
proposal  to  move  the  United  Nations 
out  of  this  country  was  effected  and 
the  new  site  was  Moscow,  delegates 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  system  significantly  less 
tolerant  of  dissent.  But  would  that 
necessarily  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States?  I  doubt  it.  What 
better  way  to  give  testament  to  the 
democratic  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  functions  than  for  delegates  to 
see  and  live  out  that  fact  every  day. 
Moreover,  U.N.  representatives  are 
more  likely  influenced  by  our  princi- 
ples than  might  be  perceived  through 
their  public  rhetoric.  To  move  the 
United  Nations  elsewhere  would  mean 
foregoing  such  exposure  to  American 
ideals. 

Likewise,  the  suggestion  to  termi- 
nate our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  would  certainly  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  move 
would  not  only  violate  a  legal  commit- 
ment but  also  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent  for  a  nation  which  promotes 
adherence  to  international  obligations 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  some  of  these  proposals 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  United 
Nations.  Basically,  they  involve  that 
old  adage  of  cutting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' presence  in  New  York  City.  An- 
nually, it  provides  jobs  and  S700  mil- 
lion in  direct  economic  benefits  to  New 
York.  In  addition,  with  regard  to  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP), 
the  United  States  receives  a  far  great- 
er return  on  its  investment  than  the 
value  of  its  contribution.  In  1982. 
UNDP's  contracts  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  a  140  percent  return  on 
the  U.S.  contribution.  When  viewed 
from  an  overall  perspective,  the  total 
U.S.  voluntary  and  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  equal  only  0.06 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  of  S800 
billion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  not  concerned  with  the  ex- 
cesses in  the  overall  size  and  growth  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  budget.  In 
recent  years,  U.S.  policy  has  advocated 
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fiscal  responsibility  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, urging  no  new  program  nor 
budgetary  growth  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  control  the  U.N.  budget 
through  his  emphasis  on  efficient  and 
effective  management.  We  strongly 
urge  his  continued  diligence  in  dealing 
with  these  critical  issues  which  have 
long-range  ramifications  for  the  effica- 
cy and  viability  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  June  1983.  the  United  Nations 
Association  commissioned  a  Roper 
Poll  concerning  U.S.  attitudes  toward 
the  United  Nations.  Burns  Roper, 
head  of  the  Roper  organization,  gave 
the  following  assessment  of  the  poll 
results.  "The  American  people  display 
a  highly  realistic  view  of  the  United 
Nations.  While  people  feel  the  United 
Nations  has  done  a  far  from  perfect 
job,  they  nevertheless  support  the 
United  Nations  and  would  give  it  more 
scope  and  greater  power  because  of 
the  crucial  areas  in  which  it  operates." 
Incidentally,  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived in  recent  weeks  confirms  those 
findings.  It  has  reflected  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  to  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  in  the  Senate  cutting  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.'s  budget. 
The  letters  have  urged  holding  to  the 
House  position  on  the  issue. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  the  Honorable 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  chairman  of  the 
U.N.  Association,  presented  the  follow- 
ing statement  supporting  the  United 
Nations  on  behalf  of  six  former  Secre- 
taries of  State,  seven  former  Perma- 
nent Representatives  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  fwo  former  National  Se- 
curity Advisers: 

The  United  Nations  is  an  imponanl  in- 
strumentality in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  experience,  both  in  our 
public  and  private  roles,  has  brought  this 
home  to  us.  The  United  Nations  provides 
this  country  with  a  forum  for  protecting 
and  promoting  our  own  interests  as  well  as 
for  seeking  solutions  to  problems  we  share 
with  other  countries.  It  is  appropriate  as 
well  that  this  country  should  be  the  site  of 
the  United  Nations,  given  the  vision  that 
has  guided  us  as  a  nation  and  given  the  role 
we  play,  on  all  levels,  in  the  world  today.  We 
all  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  we  live  in  an  imperfect  and  in- 
creasingly dangerous  world  and  we  must 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  whatever 
means  we  have  for  managing  the  problems 
that  beset  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Gus  Yatron,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  for  his 
efforts  in  addressing  the  issue  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  his  subcommittee's  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  subject. 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  while  there  are  negative 
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aspects  about  the  United  Nations 
there  is  much  that  is  positive.  We 
must  nurture  and  encouraKe  the  posi- 
tive, and  work  toward  shaping  the  or- 
ganization into  a  more  effective  body 
which  can  constructively  deal  with  the 
world's  problems  I  am  fully  suppor- 
tive of  further  hearings  to  explore 
ways  in  which  the  United  Nations  can 
hf  mndf  murt-  cff.'C'.V'-  and  efficient.* 


lilt:  IMF  VERSUS  SOVEREIGNTY 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN    rUf    UCJUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnilav.  October  28,  1983 
•  Mr    K1-;mP    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
what    ttir   IMP'  would  be  telling  Con- 
gres.s  it  A.-  .u^ked  for  their  help  or  why 
I.OC  (duntrie.s  fear  the  IMF. 

NoA  that  the  International  Mone- 
tary l-'und  has  been  adopted  by  inter- 
national bankers  as  their  arbitor  with 
major  debtor  nations,  the  long-stand- 
ing debate  over  the  degree  to  which 
multilateral  institutions  should  usurp 
the  sovereign  rights  of  states  has  been 
reopened.  The  head  of  the  Central 
Bank  in  Argentina  has  been  jailed  for 
allegedly  allowing  that  nation's  sover- 
eignty to  be  infringed  and  there  are 
persistent  reports  of  attempts  to 
remove  national  sovereignty  as  a  con- 
sideration in  adoption  of  IMF  condi- 
tionality. 

These  issues  are  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  International  institutions  work 
only  so  long  as  the  member  states  are 
willing  to  partially  subordinate  par- 
ticular national  concerns  to  the  inter- 
ests of  common  goals.  If  the  mecha- 
nisms chosen  to  reach  those  goals 
become  threatening  to  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  member 
states  and  threaten  to  subvert  the 
actual  internal  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  those  states,  the  multilateral 
solution  simply  will  be  rejected. 

In  a  very  thoughtful  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  our  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr,  Schumer.  explores  the 
implications  of  IMF  conditionality  for 
members  of  that  institution  and.  in  a 
very  forceful  way.  points  out  the  polit- 
ical crisis  which  would  face  this  coun- 
try if  the  IMF  were  to  impose  on  us 
sanctions  which  it  has  recommended 
for  less  stable  and  less  wealthy  na- 
tions. I  believe  that  reforms  should 
precede  funding  and  his  analysis  of 
the  questions  of  austerity,  political 
stability  and  sovereignty  adds  a 
needed  perspective  to  the  current 
debate. 

So  that  each  Member  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  analysis.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  24,  19831 

I,M.F.— AS  IN  Miffed' 

(By  Charles  E.  Schumer) 

Washington.— Today,  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  international  reces.sion  since  the 
1930s,  many  Latin  American  countries  are 
having  difficulty  repaying  bank  loans.  To 
prevent  a  default,  the  Inlernailonal  Mone- 
tary Fund  often  intervenes,  lending  debtor 
nations  some  of  the  cash  they  need  to  make 
interest  payments  and,  in  return,  insisting 
that  they  slash  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams, abolish  cost-of-living  adjustments, 
raise  taxes  and  restrict  imports. 

Not  surprisingly,  Latin  American  leaders 
are  finding  it  politically  difficult  to  imple- 
ment the  Fund's  recommendations.  As  each 
day  passes,  political  opposition  increases 
and  the  potential  for  turmoil  becomes  more 
real.  To  understand  the  political  difficulties 
posed  by  the  IMF's  austerity  programs, 
imagine  how  Americans  would  react  if  they 
were  forced  to  comply  with  the  Fund's  stric- 
tures. 

After  one  look  at  our  $200  billion  Federal 
deficit  and  $70  billion  trade  deficit,  the 
Fund  might  well  order  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  slash 
spending  on  such  social  programs  as  food 
stamps,  Medicaid  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance; raise  interest  rates  and  taxes;  abolish 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  military  retir- 
ees. Social  Security  recipients  and  private- 
sector  workers;  and  impose  strict  limits  on 
the  amount  of  foreign  products  Americans 
could  purchase. 

The  Fund  might  also  order  the  Fed  to 
shrink  the  money  supply  and  raise  interest 
rates.  As  a  result,  automobile  production 
and  home-building  would  grind  to  a  near 
hall,  setting  off  a  chain  reaction  of  bank- 
ruptcies. The  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  plummet.  Unemployment  would 
rise  to  depression  levels  just  as  the  Fund  is 
forcing  severe  cuts  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Medicaid,  food  stamps,  and  every 
other  safety  net  program. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  would 
also  demand  an  end  to  inflation  indexing, 
thereby  abrogating  most  union  contracts 
with  cost-of-living  adjustments.  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  military  retirees,  widows  and 
orphans  would  be  told  to  tighten  their  bells 
and  allow  inflation  to  reduce  the  real  value 
of  their  benefitjs. 

Complying  with  the  Fund's  demands  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  would  crack  even 
President  Reagan's  unshakeable  commil- 
ment  "  to  the  IMF.  Would  the  President 
sacrifice  the  MX  missile.  B  1  bomber  and 
his  plans  for  more  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
lo  the  Fund's  demands  for  a  balanced  Fed 
eral  budget?  And  would  he  also  allow  the 
Fund  to  repeal  the  corporate  and  personal 
income  tax  cuts  enacted  just  two  years  ago 
and  then  abort  his  plans  lo  index  personal 
income  tax  rates'*  Reaganomics.  or  at  least 
large  parts  of  it.  would  be  in  shambles. 

The  political  con.sequences  of  adopting 
these  policies  so  that  the  United  States 
could  continue  paying  interest  lo  a  consorti- 
um of  foreign  banks  are  not  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. Instead  of  allowing  standards  of  living 
and  the  economy  to  be  ground  down.  Ameri- 
cans would  resist.  Congres.smen  would  de- 
nounce the  IMF.,  arguing  that  default 
might  be  preferable  lo  cutting  so  many  pro 
grams.  The  President  might  announce  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  Fund  to  destroy  his 
plans  for  economic  renewal  And  political 
leaders  would  comply  with  the  Fund's  poli- 
cies only  at  the  risk  of  their  careers. 

The  United  Slates  is  among  the  world's 
most  stable  democracies.  Yet.  if  an  IMF. 
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austerity  program  could  provoke  turmoil 
here,  imagine  how  it  is  undermining  politi- 
cal stability  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

To  date,  political  leaders  in  Latin  America 
have  tried  to  implement  the  Fund's  recom- 
mendations. They  do  not  want  to  default. 
They  know  that  their  countries  depend  on 
bank  loans  for  most  of  the  capital  they  need 
for  economic  growth.  Nevertheless,  the 
prospect  of  several  more  years  of  austerity 
might  push  them  over  the  brink.  Already, 
political  rumblings  can  be  heard,  tnd  we 
may  soon  approach  the  time  when  political 
leaders  decide  that  default  or  repudiation  is 
the  least  painful  option. 

The  United  States  is  now  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  military  aid  to  prevent 
the  overthrow  of  a  few  small  Central  Ameri- 
can governments.  Yet  we  are  pursuing  eco- 
nomic policies  that  could  undermine  the  po- 
litical stability  of  several  of  the  largest 
countries  in  the  hemisphere. 

To  prevent  instability  and  to  reduce  the 
prospects  of  default.  Congress  should  ap- 
prove the  $8.4  billion  authorization  for  the 
I.M.F.  along  with  a  provision  encouraging 
the  Fund  to  adopt  less  austere  policies.  In- 
cluding stretching  out  debt  repayments  at 
lower  interest  rates. 

Easing  repayments  terms  will  improve  the 
chances  that  banks  will  be  repaid  and  will 
promote  political  stability  in  Latin  America. 
These  are  the  proper  aims  of  United  States 
policy.* 


CAPITALISM  WITH  A  HUMAN 
PACE 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

ti\    KHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  our  fellow  Member. 
Bob  Garcia,  appearing  in  the  October 
27.  1983.  i.ssue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  commenting  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Inter- American  Foundation 
(lAF)  and  its  efforts  to  encourage  de- 
velopment in  the  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  regions,  our  colleague  has 
most  eloquently  recalled  for  us  the  vir- 
tues of  the  small  public  corporation 
given  over  to  the  task  of  providing 
"capitalism  with  a  human  face." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Capitalism  With  a  Human  Face 
(By  Robert  Garcia i 

The  Ki.ssinger  Commission  on  US-Cenlral 
American  relations  is  searching  for  a  way  to 
bring  long-term  stability  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. President  Reagan  has  indicated  that  he 
sees  economic  aid  as  the  best  way  to  achieve 
this  end.  Tht-  President  and  commi.ssion 
members  need  only  look  to  the  Inter  Ameri- 
can Foundation  (lAF)  as  a  blueprint  for  de- 
velopment. 

The  lAF  IS  the  jewel  of  US  development 
programs.  It  gives  capitalism  a  human  face. 
The  lAF  achieves  this  by  encouraging  the 
common  people  of  a  nation  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  is  a 
public  corporation  founded  in  1969.  In  1982. 
it  had  a  budget  of  about  $26  million,  com 
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pared  with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment s  budget  of  $4  6  billion. 

The  foundation'-';  money  comes  from  con- 
gressional appropriations  and  the  Social 
Progres.^  Tru.st  Fund  of  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  which  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  Four  board  members  are  from 
the  private  sector  and  three  from  US  gov 
ernment  agencies.  Tne  semiprivate  autono- 
mous structure  of  the  foundation  and  the 
composition  of  its  board  of  directors  has  en- 
abled it  to  remain  free  from  partisan  poli- 
tics, contributing  greatly  to  it.s  credibility. 

The  lAF  works  strictly  with  prass-root.s 
organizations  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car 
ibbean.  Projects  are  developed  and  designed 
by  indigenous  groups  or  orgamzation.s, 
which  then  apply  for  lAF  grants.  The  foun 
dation  therefore  can  only  respond  to  re- 
quests by  local  groups.  This  is  an  economi- 
cally sound  approach  to  development,  be- 
cau.se  the  people  of  a  region  truly  under- 
stand the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
them.  It  IS  psychologically  rewarding  for 
them,  because  each  project  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  individuals  involved,  not 
the  United  Stales  government.  This,  in 
turn,  fosters  goodwill  for  the  U.S. 

Grants  made  by  the  foundation  arc  rela- 
tively .small,  ranging  from  less  than  $5,000 
to  (Jver  $200,000,  thereby  reaching  the 
people  of  a  nation  more  directly.  Other  US 
aid  programs  often  fall  short  of  that  mark. 
Funds  become  bogged  down  in  the  govern- 
mental red  tape  of  a  nation  or  its  internal 
politics.  What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable 
about  the  lAF  is  that  every  dollar  it  invests 
is  usually  more  than  matched  by  local 
groups. 

Examples  of  the  kind  of  projects  support- 
ed by  lAF  grants  are  a  Red  Cross  Associa 
lion  in  Belize,  which  received  money  to  pro- 
vide training  and  supplies  for  health  care 
and  nutrition  programs  conducted  by  com- 
munity organizations;  a  school  in  Uruguay 
to  help  poor  children  learn  to  read  and 
write;  and  loans  to  small  businesses  in  Dom- 
inica and  the  Bahamas. 

The  guidelines  of  the  foundation  should 
become  the  guidelines  for  all  US  develop- 
ment programs.  The  legislative  mandate  of 
the  lAF  stales  that  it  provide  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  region,  en- 
courage community  organizations  and  grass- 
roots groups  to  participate  in  development 
decisions,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
democratic  institutions. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  continue  to  search  for 
ways  lo  help  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
nations  develop  through  such  heralded  pro- 
grams as  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
when  what  really  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
design  our  aid  projects  in  the  same  manner 
developed  by  the  lAF. 

Of  course,  like  all  government-sponsored 
organizations,  the  foundation  has  been  care- 
fully scrutinized.  But  a  critical  Heritage 
Foundation  report,  a  GAO  study,  and  a 
recent  congressional  hearing  on  the  lAF 
have  in  no  way  tainted  its  reputation. 

If  the  lAF  were  lo  shift  its  policies  and 
procedures  with  changes  in  the  White 
House,  it  would  cease  being  a  credible  orga- 
nization. Ju.st  as  the  Kissinger  Commission's 
credibility  in  the  US  depends  on  its  nonpar- 
tisan stance,  so  does  international  aid  re- 
quire a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  approach 
to  be  effective. 

While  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  all  US 
aid  programs  to  be  apolitical,  the  less  politi- 
cal they  are.  the  more  chance  there  is  for  bi- 
partisan support  and  ultimate  success. 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
Central  America  over  the  past  few  years. 
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thousands  of  people  have  died,  and  yei  pov- 
erty, which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  re- 
gion's problems,  is  still  rampant.  The  lAF 
may  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  it  can  be 
used  as  an  example  of  what  the  US  should 
do  in  the  region.* 


THE  TRADITION  OF  FREEDOM 
IN  AMERICA  AND  U.S.  POLICY 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

IN  THf.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve mat  today  the  people  of  this 
Nation  must  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom.  Take  a 
moment  lo  think  about  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  inherited  this  great  tra- 
dition of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  The  price  we  have  paid  as  a 
nation  is  no  secret.  We  have  fought 
not  only  on  the  military  battlefields  to 
promote  and  protect  this  highly  held 
ideal,  but  also  on  the  battlefields  of 
poverty,  prejudice,  and  illiteracy.  Yes. 
ours  IS  a  sense  of  freedom  which  is 
potent  and  alive.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  held  up  to  the  world  as 
a  model,  not  to  be  replicated  but  to  be 
valued  a.s  an  example  which  should  be 
worked  to-vard  daily. 

It  is  due  to  this  daily  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  define  our  liberty  that  I  am 
moved  to  speak  out  against  our 
present  policies  in  El  Salvador.  Re- 
cently, in  one  of  the  President's  radio 
broa(icasts  President  Reagan  spoke  of 
the  relationship  between  economic 
freedom  and  other  freedoms  that 
Americans  are  blessed  with.  President 
Reagan  stated: 

Much  of  the  world  is  in  turmoil,  with  a 
mass  of  humanity  living  in  v.retched  condi- 
tions suffering  deprivations  and  tyranny 
•  •  •  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  re- 
sponsibility of  watching  over  it. 

While  these  words  ring  true,  their 
hypocrisy  is  a  slap  in  the  face  when 
one  tries  to  reconcile  them  with  our 
foreign  policy  initiatives.  The  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  must  be  strong  and  force- 
ful and  most  importantly  it  must  be 
right.  To  oppress  freedom  is  wrong.  In 
too  many  instances  our  foreign  policy 
does  not  adhere  to  this  most  basic 
tenet. 

All  around  the  globe  there  are  exam- 
ples of  corrupt,  totalitarian  regimes 
that  are  dependent  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  their  very  existence.  We 
as  a  nation  must  speak  out  against 
such  flagrant  affronts  to  human  digni- 
ty as  the  practice  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  the  disregard  for  lib- 
erty which  is  synonymous  with  the 
Marcos  government  in  the  Philippines. 
In  El  Salvador  the  present  adminis- 
tration displays  a  similar  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try. President  Reagan  repeatedly  justi- 
fies our  Nation's  direct  military  assist- 
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ance.  which  has  increased  almost  four- 
teenfold  in  2  years,  by  pointing  to  an 
economic  aid  program  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Much  of  this 
aid  indirectly  supports  the  Salvadoran 
military  in  that  the  money  provided 
by  the  United  States  pays  for  the  bills 
incurred  by  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment, thus  freeing  more  funds  for 
military  purposes.  In  El  Salvador  the 
Defense  Ministry's  share  of  the  na- 
tional budget  increased  from  7.7  per- 
cent in  the  1970's  to  17  percent  in 
1982.  In  1980  our  Government  sup- 
plied 6  percent,  or  S6  million,  of  the 
total  funds  spent  on  El  Salvador's  mili- 
tary. By  1982  our  contribution  sky- 
rocketed to  over  36  percent  of  total 
amount  spent  on  the  Salvadoran  war, 
approximately  $82  million. 

El  Salvador  also  receives  aid  from 
the  Economic  Support  Fund  which 
should  be  viewed  as  complementary  to 
the  military  aid  offered  by  our  Nation. 
Between  1980  and  1983  the  aid  from 
this  fund  has  increased  fifteenfold 
from  S9  million  to  S140  million.  All  of 
this  considered,  our  Nation  is  spending 
twice  as  much  on  the  military  buildup 
of  El  Salvador  as  it  is  on  its  economic 
development.  I  believe  that  the  social 
and  political  effect  which  this  finan- 
cial support  will  bring  about  will  be 
fatal  to  our  Nation's  best  interest.  Not 
only  are  we  structuring  a  Salvadoran 
economy  geared  to  a  permanent  war 
time  mode  of  operating,  we  are  also 
promoting  an  economic  status  quo.  A 
status  quo  that  keeps  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  population  very  wealthy 
while  draining  the  political  resources 
and  power  of  what  is  left  of  the  Salva- 
doran middle  class.  Of  course  this 
system  necessitates  that  the  poor  be 
chained  to  their  poverty  without  polit- 
ical recourse  or  means  for  improve- 
ment. 

This  does  not  convey  to  me  that  de- 
mocracy is  at  work  in  El  Salvador.  The 
land  reforms,  publicized  in  1980.  cru- 
cial to  democratization  and  develop- 
ment, have  not  been  implemented.  Re- 
distribution of  the  wealth  and  at- 
tempts to  open  up  the  means  for  pro- 
viding credit  have  also  been  unsuccess- 
ful. So  far  this  has  been  tolerated  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  should  be  given  carte 
blanche  to  spend  U.S.  dollars  in  its  war 
agamst  insurgent  forces  any  longer. 
We  are  in  a  position  of  great  power 
with  regard  to  the  economic  health  of 
El  Salvador.  As  much  as  30  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  budget  is  maintained 
by  U.S.  assistance.  The  Government's 
stability  is  reliant  upon  the  continu- 
ation of  these  arrangements,  but  has 
not  yet  felt  that  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient concern  m  Washington  to  war- 
rant any  governmental  changes  on 
their  behalf.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  passively  accepted  the  Salva- 
doran Government's  failure  to  inte- 
grate its  society  and   has  interpreted 
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tr.i  ,t  ;,t. lures  as  progress  toward  im- 
pT'i-.  t'!i  [.uiiian  rights. 

HuAfUT.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Nation  should  turn  its  back  on  this 
country  that  is  struggling  for  its  sur- 
vival. The  United  States  does  have  a 
responsibility  in  El  Salvador,  indeed  in 
all  of  Central  America.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  portraying  those  free- 
doms which  are  cherished  in  this 
country.  Our  responsibility  does  not 
lie  in  the  realm  of  military  destruction 
of  opponents  to  the  present  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  Instead  we 
should  utilize  democratic  means  to 
bring  about  negotiations  between  op- 
posing factions.  Whereas  in  the  past 
we  have  assisted  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  in  the  hopes  of  prompting 
future  progress  toward  democracy,  I 
believe  that  we  must  now  assert  our 
interest  in  establishing  democracy  in 
that  country  more  firmly.  I  propose 
that  our  Nations  level  of  economic  as- 
sistance should  be  frozen  at  its  current 
rate  until  we  receive  very  positive  indi- 
cations that  progress  in  human  rights 
and  land  reform  have  been  achieved. 
We  should  also  review  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Salvadoran  Government 
and  begin  to  decrease  those  which  are 
geared  more  toward  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment and  military  functioning 
than  are  of  real  aid  to  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  In  so  doing  I  believe  that  we 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  this  country. 

It  is  time  to  reevaluate  our  military 
emphasis  as  a  means  for  solving  the 
problems  in  El  Salvador.  Consider 
these  words  spoken  by  the  President 
of  Colombia,  a  member  of  the  Conta- 
dora  group. 

Violence,  tension,  incidents  underdevelop- 
ment and  injustice  are  all  symptom.s  of  a 
crisis  in  which  coexistence  and  self-determi- 
nation have  been  forROtten  and  which  sees 
the  superpowers  shamelessly  interfering  in 
the  lands  where  the  peasants  leave  their 
sowing  to  take  up  alien  arms  and  to  dig 
their  own  graves. 

Let  us  think  about  these  words,  and 
not  lose  sight  of  our  goals  for  peace, 
justice  and  liberty  for  the  sake  of  a 
shortsighted  military  solution.* 


SOVIET  INir.KKliPTION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  MAIL 

HON.  BENJ.-\M1N  X.  GILM.W 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  participated  in  a  protest  rally  at  the 
gates  of  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Washington  in  behalf  of  a  dissident, 
losef  Begun,  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  12-year  pri.son  term  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  another  example  of  the  Sovi- 
et's severe  repression  of  its  citizens. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations  held  hear- 
ings  and   documented   evidence   of   a 
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fresh,  new  Soviet  religious  oppression 
and  a  new  campaign  to  intercept  inter- 
national mail  flowing  in  and  out  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  report  to  the  House  that  we  have 
now  amassed  some  1.700  exhibits, 
which  depict  the  Soviet  interruption 
of  international  mail.  These  records 
have  been  gathered  by  the  House  Post 
Office  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  graphically  illustrate  wide- 
spread forgery  in  the  Soviet  s  tamper- 
ing with  letters  and  packages  into  and 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  commit- 
tee will  be  conducting  further  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  in  Chicago.  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  Soviet  mail  interception 
issues  to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
We  have  heard  from  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  this 
issue  and  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  send  along  any  documenta- 
tion they  have  in  their  possession  to 
the  subcommittee. 

One  of  the  lead  witnesses  at  our 
recent  hearing  was  Dr.  Ernest  Gordon, 
an  official  of  CREED,  which  is  a 
rescue  effort  for  Christians  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Dr.  Gordon  himself  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Japanese  at  the  River 
Kwai  for  3  years  in  World  War  II.  He 
also  served  as  dean  of  the  Princeton 
University  Chapel  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. He  has  now  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  rescue  efforts  of  CREED.  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record,  his 
testimony,  which  graphically  illus- 
trates some  of  the  recent  happenings 
in  the  U.S.S.R.: 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Ernest  Gordon.  Presi- 
dent, Christian  Rescue  Effort  for  the 
Emancipation  of  Dissidents  i CREED* 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  pliRhi  of 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  when  I  returned  from  the 
Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camps,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Railroad  of  Death  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Burma.  Because  of 
those  experiences  I  chose  to  study  the  histo- 
ry of  Christian  philosphy  in  Russia  before, 
and  after,  the  October  Revolution  of  1917. 
Through  lho.se  studies,  at  the  graduate 
level,  I  not  only  learned  about  the  plight  of 
believers  within  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
met  a  number  of  those  who  had  fled  from 
persecution  within  it  and  the  Soviet  Empire 
in  general. 

In  the  years  1971-74  1  identified  with 
groups  which  were  seeking  the  freedom  of 
Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel.  During  those  years  I  wrote  many  let 
lers  to  people  whose  names  had  been  given 
to  me  by  several  committees.  Those  letters 
were  sent  by  airmail  but  not  registered.  I  re- 
ceived no  replies. 

In  September  1981  I  moved  to  the  Wash 
ington  area  to  assume  the  active  leadership 
of  the  Christian  Rescue  Effort  for  the 
Emancipation  of  Dissidents.  Since  the 
spring  of  1980  A.D..  however.  I  have  written 
a  number  of  letters  to  Christians  in  pri.son, 
their  families,  and  to  leaders  of  Christian 
groups.  I  have  not  kept  a  complete  record  of 
all  the  letters  sent  and  their  dales.  I  have 
not  received  any  replies  from  those  to  whom 
my  letters  were  addressed. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  some  be- 
lievers to  whom  I  wrote: 

Vytautus  Skuodis— or  Benedict  Scott- 
born  in  Chicago  his  parents  moved  to  Lith- 
uania taking  him  with  them.  He  was  arrest- 
ed January  9.  1980  becau.se  of  his  es.say 
"Spiritual  Genocide  in  Lithuania."  He  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  rigorous  labor 
camp  to  be  followed  by  domestic  exile.  This 
was  a  reduction  from  a  .sentence  of  execu- 
tion due.  I  believe,  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Stale  Department.  Several  letters  were 
sent  to  him  and  to  his  wife.  Irene  Skuodene 
at  Litovskaya  SSR.  g.  Vilnius,  ul.  Vandenle- 
kio  44  4.  I  had  obtained  the  .services  of  an 
international  lawyer  and  wrote  asking  his 
permission  to  be  represented  by  him. 

CREED'S  records  indicate  that  a  regis- 
tered letter  was  sent  on  November  25,  1981. 
The  letter  was  not  returned  and  no  response 
was  received,  although  a  signature  card  was 
returned  with  an  illegible  signature. 

Father  Gleb  Yakunin -sentenced  to  five 
years  rigorous  labor  camp  and  five  years  in- 
ternal exile  for  founding  the  Christian  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Believers'  Rights 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  He  is  well-known  to  those  in 
human  rights  movements. 

Two  registered  letters  were  sent  to  him. 
one  on  November  12  and  another  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  1981.  The  second  letter  was  returned 
Intact.  Another  letter  sent  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Watson  of  Vienna.  Virginia,  on  September 
13,  1982  was  sent  back  marked  "retour 
partie.  " 

Galina  V.  Vilchinskaya— sentenced  August 
18.  1980  AD  to  three  years  ordinary  regime 
labor  camp  for  teaching  Bible  studies  to 
children  of  imprisoned  believers.  Received 
harsh  treatment,  suffered  from  aviiamino- 
sis.  Several  letters  were  sent.  She  was  re- 
leased August  1982  but  wa-,  re-arrested 
August  1982  on  a  trumped-up  drug  charge 
at  Vladivostok,  sentenced  to  two  years. 
CREED  initiated  a  letter  writing  campaign 
in  which  some  200  letters  were  sent  to  her. 
No  responses  were  received. 

We  have  record  of  at  least  one  registered 
letter  .sent  to  her  July  20.  1982. 

Alexander  Kuzkin-a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church;  arrested  1978,  sent 
to  a  hospital  near  Mo.scow  for  "intensive 
treatment;"  released  1979;  rearrested  March 
1980:  iried  September  8;  declared  to  be 
schizophrenic  and  sentenced  to  a  penal  psy- 
chiatric hospital  for  treatment.  An  inde- 
pendent diagnosis  by  another  psychiatrist 
slated  that  he  was  suffering  from  religious 
persecution  because  of  his  witness  as  a 
Christian,  and  not  from  schizophrenia. 

I  wrote  to  the  chief  psychiatrist  of  the 
ho.spiial.  Dr.  Lyubov  I.  Vasilyuk.  Smolens- 
kaya  Oblast.  g.  Smolensk.  Spet.skikbolnilsa. 
u.  Gagarina  16.  on  September  14.  1982 
asking  for  specific  information  about  his 
health.  No  answer  was  received  although 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  was  acknowledged 
with  a  return  signature  card  tunsigned).  An 
other  registered  letter  was  sent  in  1982.  and 
no  response  was  received. 

Vladimir  Y.  Poresh-five  years  strict 
regime  camp  and  three  years  domestic 
exile— presumably  for  publication  of  samiz- 
dat  journal  of  the  Christian  seminar  in  Len- 
ingrad; prison  address,  618810  Permskaya 
obi.,  Chasovskoi  raion,  p/o  Vsevyalskaya. 
uchr.  VA-389/35 

Mrs.  John  Henry  of  Palls  Church.  Virgin- 
ia has  sent  three  registered  letters  to  Mr. 
Poreshs  wife.  Tatyana  Kupaladze,  194223 
Leningrad  W.M.  Toreza  33  55.  on  June  20. 
August  26  and  August  30.  The  return  signa- 
ture  of   the   June   20   letter   was   returned. 
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signed  by  someone  other  than  Tatyana  Ku- 
paladze. 

Father  Joseph  Mikhailov— Russian  Ortho- 
dox priest  forcibly  hospitalized  in  the 
Kay.an  Special  Prison  Hospital  in  1971  for 
wnt:ng  a  letter  to  the  United  Nations  com- 
plaining about  interference  of  local  authori- 
ties in  parish  life.  A  registered  letter  was 
sent  to  him  on  May  17.  1982  at  420082  Ta- 
tarskaya  ASSR.  Kazan  Yershova  49.  No  re- 
sponse was  received. 

Sergei  Soldatov— .sentenced  to  six  years 
strict  regime  labor  camp.  Last  heard  of  at 
431200  Mordovskaya  ASSR.  Tengushevsky 
raion,  pos.  Barashevo,  uch.  ZhKh— 385/3-5. 
No  reply  was  ever  received  to  letters  I  sent 
air  mail. 

Mikhail  I.  Kukobaka— .sentenced  October 
19,  1978  in  Bobruisk,  Byelorussia,  to  three 
years  detention  at  Belorrusskaya  SSR. 
211440  Vilebsyaka  obi.  g.  Novopolotsk-5. 
uch.  UZL-15-10- "D  ".  No  response  to  regular 
air  mail  letters. 

Lev  G.  Lukyanenko— sentenced  1978  to  10 
years  special  regime  camp.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Monitoring 
Group:  618263  Permskaya  obi.,  Chusov.skoi 
raion,  pos.  Kuchino.  uch.  VS-389/36.  No  re- 
sponse received  to  air  mail  letter. 

Vladimir  I.  Bessonov— sentenced  three 
years  ordinary  regime  camp  September  8. 
1980.  Ukrainskaya  SSR.  g.  Chernoyisy,  ul. 
Puligonovskaya  2.  No  reponse  received  to  air 
mail  letter. 

Nikolai  Y.  Bolko— arrested  for  .second 
lime.  September  29.  1980.  Ukrain.skaya  SSR. 
272140.  g.  Odessa,  p/o  Krasnoselka,  pos. 
Shevchenko-1,  ul  Limmannaya  8.  No  re- 
sponse was  received  to  my  air  mail  letter. 

Nikolai  Balurin— sentenced  to  five  years 
strict  regime  camp,  and  confiscation  of 
property.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Baptists  Council  of  Church- 
es, g.  Cherkas-sy.  uch.  Yek  325/209.  No  re- 
sponse received  to  air  mail  letter. 

losif  D.  Bondarenko-arrested  tor  third 
time,  sentenced  to  three  years  strict  regime 
labor  camp.  Reason;  objecting  to  police 
action  in  closing  down  a  youth  conference. 
353228  Krasnodar,  aul.  Glyuslenkhabl.  uch. 
U)  68/6.  8  otr.  11.  br.  No  response  to  my  air 
mail  letter. 

Peter  A.  Peters— sentenced  to  3';^  years  or- 
dinary regime  camp.  464020  Kazakhskaya 
SSR.  Aktyubsinkaya  obi.,  s.  Martule.  ul.  Ak- 
lyubinskaya  27.  No  response  to  air  mail 
letter. 

CONCLUSION 

Not  only  have  I  tired  to  communicate  with 
believers  by  letter,  and  radio.  I  have  also  vis- 
ited some  of  them  individually  and  in 
groups,  within  the  Soviet  Empire.  The  evi 
dence  from  these  and  other  sources,  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  con- 
tinuously a  course  of  punitive  action  against 
believers  who  demonstrate  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  independence.  The  range  of  this 
persecution  is  considerable  all  the  way  from 
daily  harassment  and  surveillance  to  torture 
and  impri.sonment. 

The  denial  of  communication  by  mail  with 
imprisoned  believers  and  their  families  is  in 
line  with  the  prison  authorities'  prohibition 
of  Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  religious  litera- 
ture to  inmates.  I.  along  with  many  others, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Communist  ide- 
ology is  hostile  to  all  religions,  particularly 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  which 
have  consistently  challenged  its  absolute 
claims.  Recent  references  to  such  hostility 
are  admitted  in  the  Soviet  press  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  indicate: 

Pravda.  6/16/83.  Report  of  speech  by 
Konstanlin   Chernenko.   a   member  of  the 
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Poliburo,  to  the  Plenum  oi  tne  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
June  14-15.  indicated  that  the  party  must 
search  for  the  causes  of  "sectarian  religiosi- 
ty. "  and  in  doing  so,  find  a  means  of  over- 
coming them. " 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  6  23/83.  The 
Plenum  passed  this  resolution.  "It  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  carry  out  the  propaganda  of  .scientific 
materialistic  views  more  vigorously  among 
the  population,  devote  more  attention  to 
atheistic  education,  involve  believers  more 
widely  in  the  life  of  society  and  introduce 
Soviet  ceremonies  more  persistently," 

In  the  same  issue.  A.  Cherlkov,  a  lecturer 
in  the  Riga  Polytechnical  Institute  depart- 
ment of  Marxist-Leninist  Philosophy,  de- 
clared, "that  Komsomol  membership  (Com- 
munist Youth  Party)  is  incompatible  with 
religion." 

Many,   many    more    illustrations   of    this 

kind  can  be  provided.  But  all  of  them  can 

provide  no  better  testimony  that  the  three 

volumes      of       Alexander      Solzhenistyn's 

Gulag  Archipelago.  " 

As  a  final  document  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  a  report  received  from  Kesion  News 
Service.  Keston  College.  England,  listing 
twenty  relatives  of  political  prisoners  who 
have  been  denied  all  parcels  from  abroad. 
Two  of  these  citizens  are  the  wives  of  pris- 
oners CREED  has  tried  to  communicate 
with:  Iraida  Yakunina  (Mrs.  Gleb  Yakunin) 
and  Irene  Skuodiene  (Mrs.  Vytautus  Skuo- 
dis). 

Parcels  Forbidden 
The  International  Society  for  Human 
Rights  (Gesellschaft  fUr  Menschenrechte) 
in  Frankfurt.  West  Germany,  has  been  ad- 
vised bv  an  agency  dealing  with  parcels  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  following  Soviet  citi- 
zens may  not  receive  parcels: 

1.  Irina  Brailovskaya  (Moscow). 

2.  Irene  Gajauskiene  (Kaunas.  Lithuania). 

3.  Iraida  Yakunina  (Moscow). 

4.  Silvia  Kukk  (Tartu.  Estonia). 

5.  Zinovy  Krasivsky  (Tyumen  region). 

6.  Alexandra  Kozorezova  (Voroshilov- 
grad). 

7.  Malva  Landa  (Kazakhstan). 

8.  Vladimir  Marmus  (Tyumen  region). 

9.  Larisa  Bogoraz-Brukhman  (Moscow  ). 

10.  Lyubov  Murzhenko  (Kiev). 

11.  Oxana  Meshko  (Khabarovsk  area). 

12.  Nina  Komarova  (Moscow). 

13.  Ida  Nudel  (Moscow). 

14.  Elfriede  Niklus  (Tartu,  Estonia). 

15.  Irina  Valitova-Orlova  (Moscow). 

16.  Igor  Ogurlsov  (Mikun). 

17.  Anna  Pauls  (Shakhtinsk). 

18.  Antonina  Prokopenko  (Kazakhstan). 

19.  Yevgeni  Sverstyuk  (Buryat  ASSR). 

20.  Irene  Skuodiene  (Vilnius.  Lithuania). 

Most  of  the  above  are  relatives  of  prison- 
ers of  conscience.  A  number  of  them  have 
been  active  themselves  in  the  struggle  for 
human  rights.  Ida  Nudel  is  an  ex-prisoner 
and  Nos.  5.  7,  8.  11,  16,  and  19  are  prisoners 
in  exile. 

Keston  College  points  out  that  the  issuing 
of  such  instructions  by  Soviet  authorities  to 
Western  firms  handling  parcels  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  conforms  to  no  published  Soviet 
Law.  Soviet  customs  regulations  make  it 
possible  to  withhold  parcels  if  such  have  al- 
ready been  received,  within  the  course  of  a 
month,  at  a  given  address.  However,  there  is 
no  published  legislation  allowing  for  a  com- 
pilation, in  advance,  of  a  list  of  persons  who 
may  not  receive  any  parcels  whatsoever 
from  abroad. 

The  Paris-based  Russian-language  news- 
paper Russkaya  Mysl  (9  June  1983)  points 
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out  that  in  the  official  commentary  to  the 
Correctional-Penal  Code  of  the  RSFSR,  ar- 
ticle 53  of  section  8  slates  that  persons  serv- 
ing sentences  in  penal  institutions  may  be 
deprived  of  a  parcel  as  punishment  for  vio- 
lation of  discipline.  However,  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  people  come  within  ihis 
category. 

Lithuanian  'Prisoners  of  Conscience" 

VIKTORAS  PETKUS  DESCRIBES  HIS  CAPTIVITY 

(Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  undated 
letter  by  Viktoras  Petkus.  which  was 
publishe(i  in  the  58lh  issue  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Chronicle.  May  22.  1983): 

This  August  23.  I  will  have  spent  an  even 
and  solid  number  of  years— twenty— in 
prison.  During  these  twenty  years  in  the 
house  of  captivity  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
compatriot  who  failed  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas or  Easter  .  .  .  Life  here  is  monotonous. 
Obtaining  newspapers  and  magazines  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  The  (official)  explana- 
tion is  that  we  are  supplied  with  periodicals 
three  times  a  week,  but  actually  there  have 
been  weeks  when  we  did  not  get  a  single 
newspaper.  ...  It  is  even  worse  with  books. 
Receipt  of  any  books  from  home  is  categori- 
cally forbidden.  Bookstores  are  not  interest- 
ed in  mailing  to  us  the  books  we  order,  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  returned  to  the 
sender,  i.e.,  back  to  the  bookstore,  and  so  we 
are  not  serious  customers  in  their  eyes. 

"The  situation  with  our  mail  is  totally  un- 
enviable. The  regulations  say  that  letters 
which  we  .send  and  receive  cannot  be  de- 
tained longer  than  three  days.  In  other  pris- 
ons those  so-called  three  days  would  drag 
out  longer,  but  nevertheless  an  effort  was 
made  to  adhere  to  those  regulations.  Here 
this  arrangement  is  not  even  mentioned,  as 
if  it  did  not  exist  at  all.  Earlier  they  used  at 
least  to  inform  us  about  some  of  the  seized 
letters,  but  now  they  are  not  even  doing  this 
any  longer.  The  relatives  of  other  prisoners 
are  trying  to  send  letters  through  the  local 
or  the  union  procurators'  offices.  A  few  let- 
ters sent  in  that  manner  reach  the  address- 
ees. Nobody  brings  us  the  telegrams  inform- 
ing us  about  the  money  that  is  being  mailed 
to  us;  we  are  not  even  told  that  the  money 
has  arrived. 

"Some  six  times  a  week,  our  dinner  con- 
sists of  cabbage  soup  made  from  frozen  and 
rotten  cabbage.  Whenever  we  complain  that 
the  cabbage  is  spoiled,  the  officials  respond; 
And  where  can  we  get  different  cabbage? 
Besides,  the  doctor  says  that  it's  still  edible 
.  .  . '  Our  stay  in  fresh  air  is  limited  to  no 
more  than  one  hour  a  day.  and  our  guards 
frequently  try  to  shorten  that  hour  so  that 
they  would  have  to  spend  as  little  time  as 
possible  watching  us  take  our  walks.  To  pre- 
vent this,  other  prisons  have  clocks  in  corri- 
dors. We  asked  that  such  clocks  be  installed 
here.  too.  but  we  were  told  that  for  us  lime 
has  stopped  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  single  clock 
in  the  whole  prison;  when  we  ask  the  guards 
what  time  it  is,  they  do  not  answer;  working, 
unaware  of  time,  is  a  complicated  business 
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VIOl.MKI)    IHf-    U.S. 

coNSTnrrioM 
HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YiiKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-SKNTATIVES 

Fnday.  Ortobrr  28.  1983 

•  Mr  WEISS  Mr  Spt^aker,  I  am  in- 
troducing loday  a  joint  resolution  in 
the  House  declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent violated  the  U.S.  Constitution 
'Ahtri  hf  nrdfTcd  the  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada and  rtquiring  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  V  S.  troops  from  that 
island  JommK  me  in  introducing  this 
resolution  i.s  Congressman  George 
CRorKtrrT  of  Michigan, 

President  Reagan  breached  section  8 
of  Article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  .specifically  grants  Congress  the 
pov^t-r  to  declare  war.  when  he  in- 
siriHted  US.  Armed  Forces  to  invade 
(irriiada  on  October  25.  1983. 

ArntTican  troops  were  not  intro- 
(lucrd  '.iito  an  existing  conflict  in  Gre- 
nada We  initiated  the  conflict.  Send- 
ing rroops  into  Grenada  was  a  deliber- 
ate act  of  war  undertaken  by  the 
F»resident  without  the  advance  approv- 
al of  Congress  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  joint  resolution  would  order 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Grenada  and 
would  provide  for  the  cutoff  of  fund- 
ing for  the  continued  presence  of  U.S. 
troops,  except  for  those  expenses  in- 
volved in  their  withdrawal  from  the 
island. 

Now  that  major  justification  for 
sending  U.S.  troops  to  Grenada  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  time  that  those 
troops  are  immediately  withdrawn 
from  the  island.  In  fact,  those  troops 
should  not  have  been  there  in  the  first 
place. 

By  invading  Grenada,  the  adminis- 
tration ha.s  shown  its  intent  not  only 
on  utidt  rcutting  the  prestige  and 
honor  ot  the  tTnited  States,  but  on  de- 
.st rosing  !ht  very  constitutional  frame- 
work of  our  Government.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  cannot 
allow  this  perversion  of  our  system  to 
go  unchallenged. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution follows: 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent violated  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  the  Congress  to  declare  war  when 
he  ordered  United  States  Armed  Forces  to 
invade  Grenada  on  October  25.  1983.  and 
requiring  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
United  Stales  Armed  Forces  from  Grena- 
da 

Whereas  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  specifically 
grants  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war; 

Whereas    United    States    Armed    Forces, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, invaded  Grenada  on  October  25.  1983; 
Whereas  this   unprovoked   military   inva- 
sion was  a  deliberate  act  of  war  undertaken 
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by  the  President  without  the  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas  those  United  States  citizens  who 
wish  to  leave  have  been  evacuated  from 
Grenada,  thus  removing  the  major  justifica- 
tion for  the  intervention  of  United  Stales 
Armed  Forces  on  the  island:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
violated  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  when  he  ordered  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  invade  Grenada  on 
October  25.  1983. 

Sec  2.  United  States  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Grenada. 
No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  continued 
presence  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  on 
Grenada,  except  that  this  limitation  on 
funds  does  not  apply  to  expenses  necessary 
to  implement  the  immediate  withdrawal  re- 
quired by  this  section  in  an  orderly 
manner.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  NATIONAL 
DRINKING  AGE  NOTED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  nf:w  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
support  of  Dr.  Paul  R.  Meyer.  Jr.,  for 
the  objectives  of  H.R.  3870,  my  bill  to 
establish  a  national  drinking  age  of  21. 
As  a  Presidential  appointee  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  as  director  of  the  Midwest 
Regional  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Care 
System,  Dr.  Meyer  has  unusually  good 
grounds  upon  which  to  base  his  sup- 
port for  the  goals  of  H.R  3870.  I  wel- 
come his  support  in  our  efforts  to  end 
the  epidemic  of  death  on  our  high- 
ways and  I  am  inserting  his  letter  in 
the  Record. 

Midwest  Regional  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Care  System, 
Chicago.  III..  October  13.  1983. 
Representative  James  J.  Plorio, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Florio:  As  a  Presiden- 
tial appointee  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Advisory  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions before  our  body  at  the  present  lime  is 
the  problem  of  alcohol  and  its  implications 
on  highway  safety.  Running  a  parallel  track 
with  our  Committee  is  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Drunk  Driving.  Both 
bodies  support  very  stringent  penalties  for 
alcohol  use  and  abuse  as  it  relates  to  driv- 
ing, whether  it  be  the  first  or  sub,sequent  of- 
fense. At  the  .same  time,  we  uniformly  sup- 
port the  minimum  drinking  age  of  twenty 
one  years. 

Attacking  the  problem  at  a  single  level  (a 
uniform  drinking  age  of  twenty-one)  will  do 
little  to  effect  the  overall  problem  unless 
the  federal  government  takes  under  advi.se- 
menl  the  need  for  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  different  drinking  penally  stand 
ards  in  each  state.  For  example,  some  states 
do  not  allow  the  purchase  of  alcohol  at  age 
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eighteen;  others  do.  Some  states  allow  driv- 
ing at  age  sixteen;  others  at  age  eighteen. 
Some  states  require  mandatory  insurance  as 
a  prerequisite  for  owning  and  operating  a 
vehicle;  others  do  not.  Some  states  have  no 
fault  in.surance;  other  slates  have  no  insur- 
ance. Some  states,  through  the  political 
system,  allow  drunk  drivers  to  literally  get 
away  with  murder,  and  plea  bargaining  is  so 
rampant  within  the  drinking  community 
that  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  representatives  thereof. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  states 
being  the  masters  of  their  own  jurisdiction, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  "big 
brother"— that  is.  the  federal  government- 
should  have  all  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
conduct  of  transportation  where  it.  even  in 
the  most  vague  sense,  involves  interstate 
commerce. 

I  would  also  call  to  your  Committee's  at- 
tention that  the  problem  of  automobile 
safety  is  a  concern  to  every  driving  member 
of  our  society,  but  not  everyone  who  drives 
is  knowledgeable  or  aware  of  the  problems 
relative  to  automobile  safety.  Therefore,  it 
is  encumbent  upon  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  but  the  Congres- 
sional committees  to  which  it  has  liaison  to 
ovensee  the  need  for  automobile  safety 
standards.  In  this  vein.  I  include  automatic 
restraining  devices  and  airbags.  It  is  easier, 
safer  and  more  effective  to  change  the  inte- 
rior design  and  contents  of  the  vehicle  than 
it  is  to  change  human  behavior.  As  in  poli- 
tics, negotiation  comes  first— action  second. 
In  this  instance,  legislation  remanding  the 
use  of  restraining  devices  should  precede 
the  time  required  to  change  human  behav- 
ior. 

Another  area  which  requires  readressing 
since  Congress  has  already  passed  legisla- 
tion in  support  of  the  trucking  industry,  is 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  highways  and  high- 
way intimidation  by  large  trucks.  Very  often 
there  is  almost  total  disregard  for  the  small 
vehicle  and  its  occupants  by  large  trucks. 
This  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away  and  it 
is  going  to  continue  to  increase  as  our  com- 
merce increases  its  demands  in  the  direction 
of  the  highways. 

In  closing,   I   would  like  to  state  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  you  in  your  efforts, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  successful. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  R.  Meyer.  Jr..  M.D., 
Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  North- 
western University  Medical  School:  Di- 
rector, Midwest  Regional  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Care  System:  Member.  National 
Highway  Sa.rety  Advisory  Committee. 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.* 


REPEAL    111'  Al  !  OC-.ATTOX 
REQIIHl  Mi  N'  I  .-- 

HON.  BOB  C.4RR 

f   N! ;  ■  "  :  ■   ■  •> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  i  1  11  1  sKNTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA)  contains  new  provi- 
sions for  reporting  of  restaurant  em- 
ployee's tips.  These  provisions  are  ar- 
bitrary and  unfair.  I  have  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  to  repeal  them. 
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The  legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
Michigan  has  memorialized  the  Con- 
grc'^s  to  repeal  this  section.  The  reso- 
lution accurately  describes  the  way  in 
which  this  legislation  violates  a  most 
ba-sic  principle  of  fairness  by  imputing 
to  employees  income  the.v  may  not 
have  actually  earned  tlirough  a  system 
of    tip  aUocalion, 

The  legislature  has  responded  to  res- 
taurant employees  across  the  State 
who  have  pointed  out  the  serious 
effect  the  tip  requirements  have  on 
them,  I  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  resolution  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  letter  from  Shelley  Bab- 
cork  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  who  is  working 
hard  to  bring  the  inequity  of  these 
new  requirements  to  our  attention.  I 
join  them  in  calling  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  tip  allocation  section  of 
'IKFKA. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  189 
A  concurrent  resoluton  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  repeal  the 
changes  to  Section  6053  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  made  by  Section  314(a)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982, 

Whereas.  In  an  effort  to  secure  greater 
taxpayer  compliance  with  federal  tax  laws, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
.several  lax  measures  designed  to  encourage 
better  reporting  of  income  through  its  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  <P.L.  97-248).  Among  the 
tax  measures  included  in  this  law  is  one  de- 
signed to  increase  the  compliance  rate  of 
food  and  beverage  service  employees  who  re- 
ceive tip  income.  Section  314(a)  of  the  new 
law  creates  an  additional  set  of  employer  re- 
porting obligations,  including  a  tip-alloca- 
tion rule,  for  food  or  beverage  establish- 
ments which  normally  employ  more  than 
ten  persons;  and 

Whereas.  Beginning  with  the  1983  calen- 
dar year,  qualifying  food  and/or  beverage 
establishments  will  be  required  to  file 
annual  information  returns  showing  gross 
food  and  beverage  sales  receipts,  employee- 
reported  tip  income,  aggregate  charge  re- 
ceipts, and  aggregate  charge  tips  for  calen- 
dar years  Ijeginning  after  December  31. 
1982.  In  addition,  beginning  April  1.  1983. 
the  returns  must  include  information  re- 
garding the  new  special  eight-percent  tip-al- 
location rule,  which  requires  qualifying  em- 
ployers to  allocate  and  report  as  tips  among 
tipped  employees  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  eight  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  establishment  received 
during  any  payroll  period  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tips  reported  by  employees  at  the 
establishment  during  the  same  period.  How- 
ever, this  allocation  will  not  be  required  if 
the  employees  voluntarily  report  aggregate 
tips  equal  to  at  least  eight  percent  of  the  es- 
tablishment's gross  receipts  or  the  employer 
demonstrates  that  the  average  tip  rate  for 
employees  is  less  than  eight  percent  and  al- 
locates tip  income  at  the  lower  rate;  and 

Whereas.  The  new  eight-percent  lip-allo- 
cation rule  mandated  by  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  has 
sparked  a  great  deal  of  concern  by  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  qualifying  food  or  bev- 
erage establishments.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees do  not  feel  that  their  actual  tip  in- 
comes come  anywhere  near  eight  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  food  and  beverages  which 
they  serve.  Moreover,  they  believe  that  this 
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requirement  discriminates  unfairly  against 
blue-collar  workers,  requiring  them  to  pay 
taxes  on  tips  that  ihey  do  not  make.  In  ad- 
dition, this  law  adds  to  the  already  substan- 
tial record  keeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments which  currently  exist  for  tipped  em- 
ployees and  their  employers;  now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Legislature  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  lo 
repeal  the  changes  to  Section  6053  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  added  by  Section 
314<a)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Stales  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation. 

■Victim  of  Bias 
(By  Shelley  Babcock) 
Jobs   women   perform   are   the   brunt   of 
many  discriminations  in  the  labor  market, 
•you  can  add  one  more  to  list— the  waitress. 
United  Press  reports  that  waitresses  have 
raised  very  little  fervor  in  regard  to  the  new 
federal  taxation  law  now  in  effect.  This  law 
requires  waitresses  working  in  bars  and  res- 
taurant    establishments     employing     more 
than  10  waitresses  to  declare  8  percent  of 
their  sales  receipts  and  the  total  gratuity  on 
charge  card  receipts. 

The  public  may  think  this  sounds  fair  and 
in  some  instances  it  may  be;  but.  does  the 
public  also  know  that  the  minimum  wage 
for  waitresses  is  $2.52  an  hour  and  that  the 
majority  receive  no  benefits  whatever? 

The  labor  market  in  food  service  jobs  is 
supplied  by  part-time,  working  moms,  the 
single  divorced  mom  working  fulltime  and 
more,  the  college  student  helping  defray  the 
cost  of  education,  and  the  career  woman. 

The  standards  that  prevail  for  waitresses 
are  late  19th  century,  early  20th  century,  a 
cross  between  the  saloon  girl  and  a  maid. 
Lacking  organization  and  without  a  union  lo 
negotiate  on  their  behalf,  waiiresses  have 
been  easy  prey  for  both  the  employer  and 
the  government. 

Today's  high  cost  of  living  has  left  the 
waitress  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  a  victim  of  wage  discrimination. 

In  all  fairness  either  the  federal  tax  con- 
cering  graduities  should  be  lowered  or  re- 
voked; or  the  minimum  wage  raised  to  feder- 
al minimum  wage  standards. 

Waitresses,  if  you  protest  these  discrimi- 
nations, write  your  government  representa- 
tive or  easier  yet  cut  this  letter  out  and  mail 
it.* 


SUBSTITUTE  NATURAL  GAS 
LF.GISLATION 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHARP,  Mr,  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  Chairman  Dingell  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
I  released  the  elements  of  natural  gas 
legislation  which  we  will  support  in 
the  committee  markup.  A  copy  has 
been  sent  to  all  members  in  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter. 
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Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
we  prepared  for  committee  members 
summarizing  the  basic  premise  of  the 
bill  and  the  rationale  for  each  of  its 
major  sections. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  solve  Ihe 
problems  in  the  natural  gas  market  as  we 
move  toward  the  deregulation  embodied  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  It  will  bring 
more  consumer  price  relief  than  either  the 
Senate  Energy  bill  or  the  Subcommittee-re- 
ported bill  without  jeopardizing  future  sup- 
plies or  unfairly  burdening  any  segment  of 
the  industry,  any  region,  or  any  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  ten  parts  of  the  bill  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing issues: 
Wellhead  pricing. 

Contract  terms  for  new  and  high-cost  gas. 
Pipeline  accountability. 
Imports. 

Contract  carriage. 
Intrastate  pipeline  access. 
State  prorationing. 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental  pricing. 
Limiialion  on  two-tier  pricing. 
Contract  availabiliiy. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
some  market  ordering  during  the  transition 
from  a  regulated  to  a  deregulated  market, 
but  to  do  this  on  an  equitable  basis.  Thus, 
while  the  bill  provides  price  relief  (Well- 
head Pricing.  Imports)  and  contract  relief 
(Contracts),  it  helps  producers  and  intra- 
state pipelines  by  giving  them  access  to  the 
market  (Contract  Carriage.  Intrastate  Pipe- 
line Access,  Fuel  Use  Act  and  Incremental 
Pricing). 

The  goal  of  the  proposal  is  lo  provide 
some  protection  for  the  market  so  that  it 
will  work  competitively  in  a  posl-1986  de- 
controlled market,  without  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  (Pipeline  Accountabil- 
ity, State  Prorationing.  Limitation  on  Two 
Tier  Pricing). 

Again,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  bill 
in  its  entirety,  keeping  in  mind  the  intercon- 
nection and  balance  embodied  in  the  various 
sections.  In  its  comprehensive  form,  this  bill 
CANNOT  be  labeled  as  a  producer  bill. "  a 
■pipeline  bill, "  or  even  strictly  a  pro-con- 
sumer bill. "  It  is  rather  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  problems  in  the 
natural  gas  market. 

wellhead  pricing 
Price  controls  on  old  gas  are  continued, 
while  new  gas  ceilings  are  reduced  to  levels 
in  effect  on  September  1.  1982.  and  are  kept 
under  controls  for  two  years  after  enact- 
ment. The  authority  of  the  President  lo  re- 
impose  price  controls  remains  in  place  until 
1987.  However,  in  the  context  of  the  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  bill,  gas  for  which 
contracts  are  renegotiated  as  to  price,  gas 
subject  to  price  adjustments,  and  gas  re- 
leased by  take-or-pay  cuts  are  decontrolled 
to  be  more  market-sensitive.  Gas  from 
newly  drilled  wells  also  will  be  decontrolled 
after  January  1.  1985,  The  Mid-Louisiana 
decision  is  reversed,' 


Mid  Louisiana  Decision. —A  June.  1983  Su- 
preme Court  decision  held  that  ihe  interstate  pipe- 
lines could  charge  the  NGPA  maximum  lawful 
prices,  rather  than  lower  cosl-of-service  ■  prices  for 
certain  gas  produced  by  the  pipelines.  The  bill 
would  reverse  this  holding  and  once  again  limit  to 
the  lower  price  the  prices  that  can  be  charged  for 
this  gas,  .  , 

Rationate.-The  rationale  for  this  provision  is 
that  the  lower  cost-of-service  price  covered  the  pro- 
duction costs  for  this  gas  and  the  pipelines  should 
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Rationale 

This  IS  designed  to  protect  consumers 
(rem  further  large  increases  in  the  prices  of 
natural  gas  at  the  burner  tip.  while  granting 
producers  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  new 
gas  on  a  decontrolled  basis  if  its  price  is  re- 
negotiated in  light  of  current  conditions. 
Reduced  price  ceilings  should  provide  prices 
more  closely  approximating  actual  market 
prices.  By  allowing  a  decontrolled  price  for 
gas  from  newly  drilled  wells,  an  incentive 
for  future  production,  and  a  protection 
against  future  shortages,  are  provided.  The 
decontrolled  status  of  renegotiated  con- 
tracts should  encourage  producers  and  pipe- 
lines to  speed  renegotiation. 

CONTRArr  TERMS  FOR  NEW  AND  HIGH-COST  CAS 

The  contract  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
allow  relief  from  the  most  onerous  provi- 
sions in  gas  purchase  contracts,  with  protec- 
tion provided  for  producers.  Thus,  lalte-or- 
pay  and  indefinite  pricing  clauses  can  be 
dealt  with  in  light  of  increasing  market  in- 
fluence and  decreasing  gas  prices. 
Rationale 

While  contract  relief  is  allowed,  producers 
are  allowed  decontrol  of  the  gas  for  which 
contracts  are  renegotiated  and.  moreover,  to 
sell  gas  freed  as  a  result  of  contract  changes 
to  a  new  purchaser  at  a  decontrolled  price. 
With  relief  from  contract  provisions  that 
have  held  prices  and  purchase  levels  well 
above  what  the  current  market  would  allow, 
producers,  pipelines  and  distribution  compa- 
nies can  l)egin  to  adopt  relationships  suita- 
ble for  the  period  of  transition  and  the 
coming  era  of  decontrol. 

PIPELINE  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Existing  law  restricts  automatic  pass- 
throughs  of  increased  wellhead  prices  by 
disallowing  them  where  there  is  "fraud  or 
abuse;"  the  proposed  bill  added  the  test  of 
"imprudency"  to  FERC  consideration  of 
passlhroughs.  Further,  new  provisons  would 
require  the  FERC  to  issue  a  rate  design 
rule,  designed  to  make  pipelines  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  impacts  of  their  gas  purchasing 
decisions,  and  to  require  reductions  in  pipe- 
lines' rales  of  return  in  the  event  of  impru- 
dent gas  purchasers  or  contracting  prac- 
tices. Also,  there  is  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  future  new  or  renegotiated  con- 
tracts are  imprudent  if  they  contain  take-or- 
pay  clauses  above  50%  or  indefinite  price  es- 
calator clauses,  or  if  pipeline  actions  do  not 
lead  to  its  taking  its  lowest  reasonable  cost 
■  mix'  of  gas.  FERC  would  have  the  ability 
to  change  these  presumptions  on  contract 
clauses. 
Rationale 

Having  relieved  pipelines  from  certain 
contract  problems,  the  aim  here  is  to  keep 
^■pipelines  from  entering  into  contracts  in  the 
future  which  retain  the  flaws  of  existing 
contracts.  Such  actions  would  be  subject  to 
review  on  the  basis  of  imprudency.  While 
the  bill  does  not  prohibit  entirely  any 
future  use  of  take-or-pay  or  indefinite  pric- 
ing provisions,  there  being  occasions  when 
these  are  desirable,  the  bill  states  that  such 
contract  provisions  are  rebuttably  presumed 
to  be  imprudent,  with  the  burden  on  the 
pipeline  to  demonstrate  otherwise.  However. 
FERC  would  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
change  these  presumptions,  if  circum- 
stances warranted,  so  that  a  dual  interstate/ 
intrastate  market  would  be  avoided. 

IMPORTS 

The  bill  seeks  to  ease  the  burden  of  high 
imported  gas  costs  to  consumers.  The  provi- 


not  recoRnize  a  windfall  on  this  gas  while  askmti  in- 
dependent  producers  to  lower  their  prices. 


slon  affecting  overland  imports  provides 
that  a  uniform  border  price  cannot  govern 
contract  prices  and  that  contracts  must  be 
made  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
within  six  months  or  the  import  license  will 
be  revoked.  The  provision  affecting  LNG 
suspends  deliveries  within  10  days  and  re- 
vokes all  licenses  within  six  months  if  FERC 
determines  that  comparable  supplies  are 
available  elsewhere  at  savings  to  consumers. 
Rationale 

The  price  of  most  imports  is  higher  than 
todays  market  would  bring,  and  there 
should  be  some  remedy.  But  that  remedy 
should  provide  sufficient  time  to  enable  fair 
renegotiation  and  should  not  jeopardize 
either  our  relationships  with  dependable 
trading  partners  or  future  supplies  this 
country  may  need. 

CONTRACT  CARRIAGE 

The  bill  requires  that  pipelines  must 
transport  gas  sold  by  producers  to  new- 
buyers  to  the  extent  that  capacity  is  avail- 
able. In  order  to  protect  customers  who  do 
not  purchase  gas  directly,  the  bill  allows 
states  to  add  conditions  to  end  user  use  of 
contract  carriage,  such  as  price  terms  or  al- 
location during  shortage  situations. 
Rationale 

The  bill  contemplates  pipelines  carrying 
gas  at  rates  which  are  just  and  reasonable 
and  non-discriminatory,  and  allowing  access 
to  both  distributors  and  u.sers.  Again  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  bill,  the  provision  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  situation  where  market 
forces  can  keep  prices  competitive  by  allow- 
ing additional  buyers  or  sellers  into  situa- 
tions which  are  currently  monopsonistic  and 
monopolistic. 

INTRASTATE  PIPELINE  ACCESS 

This  provision  enables  intrastate  pipelines 
to  purchase  new  supplies  of  gas  from  other 
states,  with  FERC  controlling  the  transpor 
tation  of  gas  while  it  is  in  the  interstate 
system,  but  without  bringing  the  intrastate 
systems  themselves  under  Federal  control. 
Under  the  takeor  pay  and  price  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  bill,  it  is  expected  that 
some  gas  would  be  made  available,  and 
access  to  it  by  intrastate  pipelines  would  be 
appropriate. 
Rationale 

Some  producing  states  have  a  legitimate 
problem  in  obtaining  access  to  supplies  of 
natural  gas.  As  we  move  toward  a  national 
deregulated  market  for  gas.  it  is  important 
not  to  create  separate  interstate  and  intra- 
state markets  because  of  unequal  access  to 
gas  supplies.  The  principle  of  maximizing 
the  number  of  potential  buyers  and  sellers 
for  all  gas  governs.  Also,  this  provision 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  con- 
tract carriage,  which  would  further  the  goal 
of  continued  gas  production  and  sale  in 
intrastate,  as  well  as  interstate,  commerce. 

STATE  PRORATIONINC 

The  bill  allows  states  to  control  the  pro- 
duction levels  of  gas  within  their  states,  but 
only  for  genuine  conservation  purposes  or 
to  prevent  discrimination  for  reasons  other 
than  price.  Genuine  conservation  measures, 
such  as  prohibition  against  flaring  or  regu- 
lations allowing  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production,  would  be  allowed. 
Rationale 

This  provision  addresses  the  possible  con- 
flict now  emerging  between  a  Federal 
lowest  reasonable  cost  '  gas  purchasing 
policy  and  slate  pro  rata"  gas  production 
policies.  It  also  affirms  the  traditional 
powers  of  the  states  to  regulate  gas  produc- 
tion in  any  manner,  so  long  as  that  regula- 
tion is  likely  to  increase  ultimate  recovery 
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of  gas  resources  or  prevent  any  physical 
waste. 

This  provision  also  provides  two  means  of 
preserving  producers'  correlative  rights  and 
preventing  uncompensated  damage:  unitiza- 
tion and  contract  carriage  of  shut-in  gas. 

The  basic  goal  is  to  provide  procompeti- 
tive  solutions  to  the  problem  of  correlative 
rights,  such  as  unitized  operations  and  con- 
tract carriage,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
slate  reliance  on  overly  broad  and  possibly 
anticompetitive  "pro  rata"  restrictions. 

FtlEL  USE  ACT  AND  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

In  order  to  spur  the  transition  to  more 
competitive  gas  markets,  the  bill  repeals  the 
Fuel  Use  Act's  restrictions  on  natural  gas 
use  by  certain  new  electric  powerplants  and 
new  industrial  plants. 

The  bill  also  repeals  the  incremental  pric- 
ing provisions  in  Title  II  of  the  NOPA. 
Under  these  provisions  certain  incremental 
gas  costs  were  to  be  paid  by  large  industrial 
users  of  gas  up  to  their  alternative  fuel 
price.  Because  of  the  FERCs  choice  of  a 
very  low  alternatixe  fuel  price,  among  other 
reasons,  incremental  pricing  has  little  effect 
on  the  current  natural  gas  market. 
Rationale 

Fuel  Use— In  view  of  the  bill's  goal  of  en- 
couraging a  more  open,  national  ga.s  market, 
and  its  reliance  on  increased  competition  at 
the  wellhead  between  pipeline  buyers  and 
contract  carriage  purchasers,  a  continuation 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  restrictions  would  not 
be  productive.  Moreover,  some  of  these  re- 
strictions were  repealed  in  the  1981  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  result  of  this  additional  repeal  should 
be  increased  competition  for  gas  by  end- 
u.sers  now  artificially  restrained  from  pur- 
chasing gas.  and  a  po.ssible  increase  in  gas 
sales  to  industrial  boiler  and  electric  power 
plant  markets. 

Incremental  Pricing. —One  of  the  main  ra- 
tionales for  including  incremental  pricing  in 
the  NOPA  was  the  market  ordering  func- 
tion it  could  serve.  As  gas  prices  rose,  large 
industrial  users  were  supposed  to  pressure 
pipelines  to  keep  costs  down.  For  the 
number  of  reasons  incremental  pricing  has 
little  effect  on  the  market  and  is  not  .serving 
the  purpo.se  of  market-ordering.  With  the 
inclusion  of  other  provisions  which  serve 
the  marketing  ordering  function,  the  need 
for  incremental  pricing  is  eliminated. 

LIMITATION  ON  TWO-TIER  PRICING 

There  is  the  potential  in  a  decontrolled 
market  for  two-tier  pricing  to  develop:  in- 
dustrial u.sers  would  be  charged  le.ss  than 
the  cost  of  the  gas  they  use  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  switching  to  oil.  and  the  remain- 
ing gas  customers  would  have  to  subsidize 
those  industrial  customers. 

In  order  to  discourage  the  development  of 
a  two-tier  pricing  structure,  the  bill  provides 
that  any  pipeline  rate  designs  developed  by 
the  FERC  shall  specifically  not  encourage 
such  tiered  pricing. 

In    addition,    provisions    are    included   so 
that  two-tier  pricing  will  be  discouraged  at 
the  state  level  and  in  contract  carriage  ar- 
rangements. 
Rationale 

The  coal  is  to  ensure  that  gas  users  pay  at 
least  for  the  cost  of  the  gas  they  are  pur- 
chasing, and  not  at  a  rate  which  requires 
the  gas  cost  to  be  subsidized  by  other  users. 

CONTRACT  AVAILABILITY 

The  bill  requires  that  new  contracts  en- 
tered into  between  purchasers  and  produc- 
ers be  filed  with  the  FERC  and  that  the 
FERC  make  them  available  for  review. 
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Rationale 

Making  rontrart.s  available  to  ihe  interest- 
ed  parties  will  fanlitate  the  development  of 
a  national  market  for  ga.s  in  a  decontrolled 
en\ironment  and  will  en.sure  that  any  low.er 
pnees  negotiated  as  a  re.sult  of  contract  car- 
nage proM.'^ion:-  are  known  to  other.s  and 
ran  therefore  affect  other  negotiation.'-  • 


CONTROLLING  REGULATIONS 
AFTER  THE  CHADHA  DECISION 

HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OF  TEXAS 
!V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  2S.  19S3 
•  Mr  LOEFFLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
rolleagut'  from  Mi.s.sis.sippf 'Mr.  Lott  • 
IS  to  be  rommended  on  developing  an 
alternative  to  the  legi.slative  veto  in 
the  wake  of  the  Supreme  Court's  hold- 
ing m  the  Chadha  ra-se  that  the  one 
and  two-Hou.se  disapproval  mecha- 
nism.s  for  Executue  anion.s  are  unron- 
stitut  lonal 

Die  Fiegiilatory  Oversight  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983  (H.R.  3939),  of  'Ahich  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  co.sponsor.  wouUi 
amend  tlie  Administrative  Procedure 
Art  and  House  rules  to  provide  an  or- 
derly and  workable  system  for  con- 
gressional review  of  regulations  sub- 
ject to  informal  rulemaking.  Major 
regulations  would  require  congression- 
al and  Presidential  approval,  while 
other  regulations  could  be  disapproved 
b\  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution. 
The  bill  also  contains  other  important 
reforms  for  both  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess of  agenries  and  for  the  Hou.se  it.self 
in  the  exercise  of  its  oversight  and  ap- 
propriation.^ responsibilities 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  October  2\  issue  of 
Inside  the  Administration  "  contains  a 
column  by  our  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip  on  his  bill.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  include  that  column  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
I  From  Inside  the  Administration.  Oct.  21. 

1983] 

Speaking  Out;  Representative  Lott  on 

i.kgislative  veto  and  regulatory  reform 

Hep.  Trent  Lott  (RMS)  is  the  minority- 

Ahip  of  the  House  and  is  a  member  of  the 

House  Rules  Committee. 

Regulatory  reform  legislation  is  an  apple 
pie  issue  that  has  been  shoved  onto  the 
back  shelf  of  the  legislative  pantry  by  the 
House  Democratic  leadership,  fearful  of  up- 
setting the  apple  carts  of  certain  constitu- 
ent groups. 

The  Administration  has  also  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  such  legislation, 
thinking  it  can  achieve  more  regulatory 
relief  through  its  Executive  Order  12291 
than  through  permanent  statutory  changes 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Last  June  the  Supreme  Court  threw  a 
rotten  apple  into  the  middle  of  the  pie  by 
declaring  the  legislative  veto  unconstitu- 
tional, thus  .stripping  the  Congress  of  an  im- 
portant check  it  held  on  regulations  in  .some 
'20  lem-slative  veto  provisions,  and  temporari 
ly  derailing  efforts  to  extend  the  check  to 
nearly  all  regulations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  anything  the  Siipr.  .nie  Court  decision 
should  reignite  in;ere.<;  m  both  the  Con- 
gress and  Executive  Branch  for  enacting  a 
regulatory  reform  bill  that  both  improves 
agency  rulemaking  and  restores  some  meas- 
ure of  presidential  and  congressional  con- 
trol over  regulation  writing. 

As  Justice  White  noted  m  his  dissent  to 
the  landmark  Chadha  decision.  'If  Congress 
may  delegate  lawmaking  power  to  independ- 
ent and  executive  agencies,  it  is  most  diffi- 
ruit  10  understand  Article  I  as  forbidding 
Congress  from  also  reserving  a  check  on  leg- 
islative power  for  itself.  Absent  the  veto,  the 
agencies  receiving  delegations  of  legislative 
or  quasi-legislative  power  may  issue  regula- 
tions having  the  force  of  law  without  bi- 
cameral approval  and  without  the  Presi- 
dents  signature.  " 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  reconcile  Chad- 
ha's  strict  requirement  for  both  presidential 
and  congressional  involvement  in  all  acts 
having  legislative  effect  with  the  authority 
of  independent  regulatory  agencies  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  under  broad  delega- 
tions without  the  participation  of  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  As  Justice  White 
perhaps  prophetically  commented  in  his  dis- 
sent: "The  wisdom  and  constitutionality  of 
these  broad  delegations  are  matters  that 
still  have  not  been  put  to  rest." 

On  September  20.  I  was  joined  by  a  group 
of  17  House  Republican  leaders  in  introduc- 
ing H.R.  3939.  the  "Regulatory  Oversight 
and  Control  Act  of  1983,"  in  direct  response 
to  the  Chadha  decision.  Our  bill  would  es- 
sentially require  the  approval  of  all  major 
regulations,  and  permit  the  disapproval  of 
other  regulations  subject  to  informal  rule- 
making, by  the  enactment  of  joint  resolu- 
tions, requiring  presidential  signature.  The 
bill  would  apply  to  regulations  of  both  Exec- 
utive and  independent  agencies. 

All  rules  subject  to  informal  rulemaking 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  a 
90-day  review  period,  and  expedited  proce- 
dures would  permit  automatic  committee 
and  floor  consideration  for  major  rules  reso- 
lutions, and  permit  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bership of  either  House  to  force  such  con- 
sideration for  nonmajor  rules.  Such  proce- 
dures are  essential  to  prevent  the  botlling- 
up  of  resolutions  in  committee. 

In  addition,  the  bill  builds  on  the  regula- 
torv  reform  compromise  developed  in  the 
last  Congress  by  the  House  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  others,  requiring  regula- 
tory analyses  for  major  rules  and  their  al- 
ternatives, review  of  existing  major  rules  at 
least  once  every  ten  years,  and  increased 
public  participation  and  information  in  in- 
formal rulemaking.  Our  bill  departs  from 
the  compromise  by  requiring  that  agencies 
choose  the  most  cost-effective  major  rule  al- 
ternative unless  another  mandated  by  law. 
and  by  requiring  sunset  dates  to  be  placed 
on  new  and  existing  major  rules,  at  which 
lime  the  regulations  would  expire  unless 
specifically  renewed  with  congressional  and 
presidential  assent. 

Finally,  our  bill  amends  House  rules  to  im- 
prove committee  oversight  efforts  and  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  appropriations  process 
as  a  last  resort  for  blocking  regulations  for 
which  disapproval  resolutions  have  either 
not  been  considered  or  have  pa.s.sed  the 
House  but  not  been  enacted  during  the 
review  period.  We  would  also  establish  a 
Regulatory  Review  Calendar  in  the  House 
for  the  orderly  consideration  of  approval 
and  disapproval  resolutions  four  days  a 
month. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  regulatory  over- 
sight and  control  bill  offers  a  responsible 
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and  workable  approach  to  restoring  political 
accountability  to  the  regulatory  process.* 


TEXAS  AGENCY   DOCUMENTS 
BUS  DEREGULATION'S  EFFECTS 

HON.  BILL  PATMAN 

OF  TEX.4S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  19S3 

•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  some  excellent  re- 
marks from  Hon.  Mack  Wallace,  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, ■v^'hich  regulates  the  transporta- 
tion industry  in  Texas,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed the  effects  of  the  Bus  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1982.  I  have  made 
his  comments  available  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion for  its  oversight  hearing  on  the 
BRRA.  Chairman  Wallace  is  one  of 
Texas'  most  knowledgeable  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  He  has  achieved 
nationwide  recognition  for  his  percep- 
tive analyses  and  brilliant  discussioris 
of  transportation  and  energy  prob- 
lems. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  share  this 
well-documented  and  thoughtful 
report  with  the  subcommittee.  I  know 
that  other  Members  will  also  profit 
from  reading  it.  I  submit  it  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
Comments  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 

Texas  on  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform 

Act  of  1982 

(By  Mack  Wallace) 
preface 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982 
(BRRA)  has  failed  to  produce  any  of  the 
benefits  which  its  proponents  have  project- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  the  BRRA  has  pro- 
duced severe  negative  impacts  on  the  states 
and  their  citizens. 

Under  the  BRRA.  service  has  been  re- 
duced, the  financial  position  of  bus  compa- 
nies has  worsened,  and  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess has  been  made  more  expensive,  more 
convoluted,  and  less  meaningful.  The  ICC 
has  played  a  shell  game  in  which  the  rules 
are  made  up  and  changed  along  the  way, 
concealed  from  the  players,  and  applies  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  slate  role  in  bus 
regulation  a  farce.  For  those  stales,  such  as 
the  State  of  Texas,  which  take  pride  in  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  motor  bus  regula- 
tion, the  ICC's  actions  are  an  insult  to  the 
regulatory  process  and  the  public. 

If  Congress  is  truly  serious  about  making 
the  future  of  public  service  by  bus  compa- 
nies secure,  it  should  work  more  closely 
with  the  states  to  hammer  out  a  rational 
framework  for  regulation.  Only  by  doing  so 
will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  need  for  service  and  the 
viability  of  the  carriers. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  (Texas 
Commission)  has  been  regulating  the  trans- 
portation industry  in  the  Stale  of  Texas  for 
forty-two  years.  The  Texas  Commission  reg- 
ulates intrastate  motor  carriers,  bus  carri- 
ers, rail  transportation  relative  to  market 
entry,  and  in  addition  prescribes  rates  and 
charges  for  service.  As  such,  the  Texas  Com- 
mission is  familiar  with  federal  statutes  ap- 
plicable to   ihese  forms  of  iransporlation; 
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and.  through  iiKiuirw-,  iiru)  coniplainls  from 
the  public.  Us  familiar  with  problems  experi- 
enced by  the  public  of  thr  Stale  of  Texas 
relative  to  the  effects  of  past  and  current 
reKulalorv  practices. 

The  Texas  Commls-sion  offers  the  follow- 
lOK  comment.s  on  the  effects  of  the  BRRA 
and  recommendation.s  for  changes  in  the 
BRRA  which  the  Texas  Commission  feels 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(  OMMENTS 

The  Texa-s  Commission  disputes  the 
premi.se  of  the  BRRA.  that  a  lessening  of 
reKulatory  controls  over  bus  carriers  will  en- 
hance the  -.lability  of  the  motor  bus  Indus- 
trv  without  significant  negative  Impact  on 
service  to  the  public  The  deregulation 
movement  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  BHFiA  began  with  the  deregulation  of 
the  airline  industry.  It  is  In  this  Industry 
that  the  deleterious  effects  of  deregulation 
are  now  becoming  apparent.  The  economic 
viability  of  the  airline  industry,  as  well  as 
the  service  to  the  public.  Is  In  shambles. 

The  deleterious  long-term  effects  of  de- 
regulation of  bus  companies  will  prove  to  be 
even  greater.  This  is  because  regular  route 
passenger  service  more  closely  resembles  a 
standard  public  utility  than  any  other  mode 
of  transportation.  Inherent  In  regular  route 
passenger  service  Is  the  pervasiveness  of  low 
density  routes  and  points  where  the  traffic 
will  not  support  more  than  one  carrier.  In 
addition,  the  bus  industry  is  characterized 
by  more  concentration  of  market  share  than 
any  other  mode  of  transportation.  Herein 
lies  a  potential  abuse  of  market  power  simi- 
lar to  that  once  common  In  the  passenger 
rail  services. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
there  exists  the  potential  for  significant 
Impact  on  service  to  the  public.  Bus  oper- 
ations are  the  last  link  between  thousands 
of  small  towns  and  the  rest  of  the  regional 
and  national  economy,  for  both  commercial 
and  e.ssential  services  such  as  medical  care. 

49  U.S.C.  §  10101  makes  It  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  to  maintain  needed 
service  to  small  communities,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  sustain  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  bus  carriers.  After  con- 
sidering the  evidence  submitted  by  the  peti- 
tioner and  respondents,  the  ICC  Is  required 
to  balance  these  competing  considerations. 
The  ICC  has  wholly  failed  to  consider  the 
need  for  service  to  small  towns,  thus  dis- 
criminating against  rural,  agrarian,  and 
ranching  regions  and  slates  such  as  Texas. 

The  Texas  Commission  believes  that  the 
goal  of  balancing  the  public  need  for  bus 
ser\'lce  against  the  financial  needs  of  the 
bus  industry  can  be  achieved  more  effective- 
ly, within  the  basic  parameters  of  t^he 
BRRA.  by  making  certain  changes  in  the 
Act.  and  the  ICC's  administration  of  the 
Act. 

ETFECTS  or  THE  BUS  ACT 

Effect  on  the  service  to  the  public 
Drastic  reductions  In  service  to  small 
towns  have  occurred  during  the  first  year 
since  the  passage  of  the  BRRA.  Even  more 
drastic  future  reductions  are  likely.  The  na- 
tion's largest  bus  carrier  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue all  service  to  over  one  thousand  cities 
and  towns  in  .several  states,  among  them 
Oregon.  California.  Iowa,  and  Texas.  These 
proposed  discontinuances  tested  the  statute. 
As  blanket  affirmations  of  such  proposals 
were  forthcoming  from  the  ICC.  other  carri- 
ers have  proposed  discontinuances  in  other 
areas. 


EX  I  HNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  year,  the  ICC  has  Issued  a 
number  of  decisions  overturning  state  deci- 
sions denying  applications  to  discontinue 
services.'  The  only  times  when  slate  deci- 
sions were  upheld  involved  two  cases  where 
the  carrier  decided  that,  due  to  the  Irrele- 
vance of  the  state  proceeding  on  the  out- 
come of  the  case,  it  would  not  present  a  seri- 
ous case  to  the  state.'  The  ICC's  decision  In 
that  case,  and  In  subsequent  cases,  makes  it 
clear  that  as  long  as  the  bus  carriers  make  a 


'  Cases  in  wliich  the  ICC  overturned  stale  deci 
slons:  Doclcet  No.  MC-1515  iSub  No.  332),  PelUton 
of  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  for  Review  o/  a  Dectawn 
of  the  West  Virginia  Public  Service  Commission. 
(decided  August  23.  1983.  Issued  August  25.  1983 >. 
Docket  No  MC  2890  iSub  No.  63).  Petition  of 
American  Buslines.  Inc  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of 
the  Nebraska  Public  Service  Commission  Pursuant 
to  <9  use  f  1093S.  idecided  September  «.  1983: 
issued  September  13.  I9S3>.  Docket  No  MC  ISIS 
iSub  So.  3341.  Petition  of  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc.  for 
Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  State  Corporation 
Board  of  the  State  of  Kansas  Pursuant  to  49  US  C 
§  1093S.  Idecided  September  9.  1983;  issued  Septrm 
ber  13.  1983).  Docket  No  MC-109780  (Sub  No.  83). 
Petition  of  Trailways  Lines.  Inc..  for  Review  of  a 
Decision  of  the  Stale  Corporation  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  (decided  September  27.  1983. 
issued  September  29.  1983).  Docket  No  MC  1515 
(Sub  No.  336).  Petition  of  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.. 
for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  Oklahoma  Corpora 
tion  Commission  pursuant  to  49  U SC.  §  1093S.  (de- 
cided Septemb«-r  15.  1983.  issued  September  19. 
1983).  Docket  No  MC  1515.  Petition  of  Greyhound 
Lines.  Inc..  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  Oregon 
Public  Utility  Commission  Pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
(decided  September  12.  1983;  issued  September  15. 
19B3).  Docket  No  MC  C-10842.  Petition  of  Caroli 
na  Coach  Company  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the 
North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission  Pursuant  to 
49  use.  §llSOt.  Idecided  April  14.  1983.  served 
April  18.  1983).  Docket  No  MCC  10844.  Petition  of 
Jefferson  Lines.  Inc.  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Serilce  Commission  Pursuant  to  49 
use  §IIS01.  (decided  April  25.  1983.  served  April 
27.  1983).  Docket  No  MC-C-10852.  Petition  of 
Peona-Rockford  Bus  Company  for  Review  of  a  De 
cision  of  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  Pursu 
ant  to  49  use  fllSOl.  (decided  May  20.  1983. 
served  May  24.  1983).  Docket  No  MCC  10853.  Peti 
(ion  of  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc.  for  Review  of  a  Deci- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Utilities  Pursuant  to  49  USC.  j  llSOUei.  (decided 
June  1.  1983.  served  June  3.  1983).  Docket  No.  MC- 
C  10844.  Pc(i/io7i  of  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  .for 
Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  Georgia  Public  Service 
Commission  Pursuant  to  49  USC.  }  I1S01.  (decided 
June  30.  1983:  .served  July  5.  1983).  Docket  No  MC- 
C  10856.  Petition  of  Jefferson  Lines,  Inc.  for  Review 
of  a  Decision  of  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission Pursuant  to  49  U.S.C  f  IISOI.  (decided  July 
11.  1983;  served  July  18.  1983).  Docket  No  MCC 
10857.  Petition  of  Trailways.  Inc..  American  Bus 
Lines.  Inc .  and  Midwest  Bus  Lines.  Inc.  .for  Review 
of  a  Decision  of  the  Missouri  Public  Senice  Com 
mission  Pursuant  to  49  U.S.C  §  llSOl.  Idecided  July 
19.  1983;  served  July  22,  1983)  il4)  Petition  of  Jef- 
ferson Lines.  Inc  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  Pursuant  to  49 
use.  fllSOHet.  (decided  July  29.  1983;  served 
AuKU-st  1.  1983).  Docket  No  MC-C-10855.  Petition 
of  Trailways.  Inc .  et  al  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of 
the  Arkansas  Transportation  Commission  Pursuant 
to  49  use.  }  llSOl.  (decided  August  2,  1983;  served 
August  5.  1983).  Docket  No.  MC-C-10855.  Petition 
of  Bonama  Bus  Lines.  Inc  .for  Review  of  a  Deci- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Utilities  Pursuant  to  49  U.S.C  §  IISOI.  (decided 
August  11.  1983.  served  August  15.  1983). 

'Service  Di.scontinuaiice  Case:  Docket  No  Mc 
59238  (Sub  No  74),  Petition  of  Virginia  Stage 
Lines.  Inc  for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Public  Senice  Commission  Pursuant  to  49 
use  §  1093S.  (decided  September  9.  1983.  issued 
September  13.  1983).  Rate  Increase  Case  Docket 
No  MCC- 10851.  Petition  of  Greyhound  Lines.  Inc. 
for  Review  of  a  Decision  of  the  Missouri  Public 
Sen'ice  Commission  Pursuant  to  49  USC  §11501. 
Idecided  May  20.  1983;  Lssued  May  26.  1983). 
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minimal  showing  within  a  stale  proceeding 
and  provide  any  type  of  supportive  data,  the 
bus  carrier  will  prevail  on  appeal  to  the  ICC. 
With  this  encouragement  from  the  ICC. 
motor  bus  companies  can  be  expected  to  dis- 
continue service  throughout  Texas  with  im- 
punity: without  regard  to  whether  such  dis- 
continuance is  justified. 

In  recent  hearings  on  proposed  bus  service 
discontinuances,  dozens  of  citizens  from 
cities  and  towns  of  Texas  testified  as  to 
their  dependence  on  motor  bus  carriers  for 
vital  transportation  service.'  A  number  of 
individuals  rely  on  motor  bus  carriers  for 
transportation  to  receive  chemotherapy  or 
dialysis  treatments  available  only  in  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  bus  is.  quite  simply, 
the  only  method  of  transportation  for  a 
number  of  these  Individuals,  and  discontinu- 
ance of  this  service  would  be  life-lhreaten- 
ing.  Many  businesses  depend  on  bus  package 
services  to  deliver  much  needed  freight 
quickly  and  reliably.  Without  this  ser\'lce. 
businesses  in  many  small  communities 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
Texas  commerce.  Other  citizens  rely  on  the 
bus  as  their  only  mode  of  transportation 
when  traveling  to  visit  family  or  friends  or 
for  other  purposes.  A  large  number  of  elder- 
ly and  poor  persons  have  no  other  way  to 
travel  to  distant  points,  and.  without  the 
bus.  they  would  become  even  more  Isolated 
and  Immobile  than  they  already  are. 

In  some  cases,  the  evidence  demonstrates 
that  the  bus  will  continue  to  travel  the  same 
route  through  sm*  11  communities,  however, 
the  bus  will  no  longer  stop.  Many  communi- 
ties are  losing  even  simple  flag-stop  service 
as  a  result  of  the  closed  door  actions  by  the 
bus  companies. 

Although  discontinuances  of  service  are 
common,  reductions  in  the  number  of  sched- 
ules of  service  to  small  towns  have  been  far 
more  widespread.  Often,  these  reductions  in 
schedules  amount  to  an  effective  discontinu- 
ance of  .service  because  the  remaining  sched- 
ule or  schedules  involve  times  which  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  public  need. 

Effects  of  the  Act  on  the  Financial 
Condition  of  the  Bus  Industry 

Despite  widespread  reduction  in  service  to 
supposedly  "unprofitable  "  points,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  bus  industry  has  wors- 
ened. 

The  operating  ratios  of  Greyhound  Lines. 
Inc..  Trailways  Inc..  and  other  Texas  carri- 
ers have  increased  drastically  since  1981. 
The  carriers  are  .selling  equipment  and  de- 
creasing their  service  provision  level.  This 
has  decreased  revenue  levels  while  the  carri- 
ers still  face  overall  increases  in  costs. 

In  proceedings  before  the  various  stale 
agencies  regarding  schedule  discontinuances 
and  rate  increases,  the  bus  companies  have 
evidenced  a  remarkable  level  of  ignorance  of 
their  own  operations.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  their  failure  to  develop,  maintain 
and  make  available  records  concerning  rid- 
ershlp  data,  complete  route  data,  and  specif- 
ic, as  well  as  relevant  financial  data.  The  ab- 
sence of  competent  evidence  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  public  to  rebut  any  statements 
or  assertions  made  by  the  bus  companies,  es- 
pecially in  service  discontinuance  cases. 
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Thf  ICC  effectively  encourages  this  igno- 
rance by  Its  liberal  assessments  of  a  bus 
company's  case  In  a  recent  decision  where 
the  ICC  granted  a  bus  company  s  applica- 
tion to  di-scontinue  service  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  state,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  methodology  by  which 
the  bus  company  had  calculated  its  finan- 
cial data  The  ICC  candidly  admitted  that  it 
was  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount  by  which 
the  earner  s  expenses  exceeded  its  revenues, 
but  opined  that  it  was  probably  a  great 
deal  ■.•  This  the  ICC  decided  in  a  case  rife 
with  testimony  of  potential  public  depriva- 
-.on  With  such  irresponsibility  In  the  ICC's 
decisions.  It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  bus  com- 
panies are  Irresponsible  in  their  record 
keeping. 

HKCOMMENDED  CHANCES  IN  THf    W.V.\ 

Charter  Authority 
New  charier  authority  grants  should  be 
immediately  curtailed  and  service  under  ex- 
isting grants  should  be  restricted  to  points 
where  regular  route  passenger  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  carrier.  Revenues  from  charter 
operations  make  it  possible  for  motor  bus 
carriers  to  serve  small  towns  along  routes 
between  larger  cities.  These  revenues  for- 
merly compri.sed  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  for  regular  route  passenger 
earners  In  the  State  of  Texas.  Authority  to 
perform  charter  service  was  formerly  availa- 
bel  only  to  regular  route  passenger  carriers, 
and  it  was  restricted  to  charter  trips  origi- 
nating at  points  where  the  carrier  provided 
regular  route  service.  This  practice  proved 
to  benefit  the  public  in  Texas  for  many 
years.  . 

Under  the  BRRA.  charter  service  is  effec- 
tively deregulated  by  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing nationwide  interstate  charter  authority 
on  request.  The  massive  influx  of  interstate 
charter  operators  has  made  enforcement  of 
Intrastate  charter  restrictions  Impossible. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  service  to 
regular  route  passengers  by  Intrastate  carri- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  compete  with  Interstate 
charier  operators.  In  addition.  Intrastate 
passenger  carriers  have  experienced  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  charter  revenues. 

The  charter  revenues  of  Texas  regular 
route  carriers  are  down  40  to  60  percent. 
This  is  catastrophic  to  many  small  carriers 
located  In  rural  Texas  areas.  Because  of  this 
diversion  of  charier  revenues  by  carriers 
which  are  providing  little  or  no  regular 
route  passenger  service,  drastic  reductions 
in  the  regular  route  passenger  service  are 
imminent. 

ICC  Standard  of  Review 
The  ICC  should  be  made  accountable  for 
its  decisions  in  review  of  stale  regulatory  ac- 
tions. The  ICC  has  failed  to  enunciate  clear 
guidelines  for  the  states  in  service  discon- 
tinuance cases,  as  well  as  in  rale  increase 
cases.  ICC  regulations  fail  to  define  the  key 
concepts  in  the  BRRA.  Specifically,  the 
terms  "variable  costs  ".  reasonable  alterna- 
tive service",  and  "comparable  Interstate 
service  "  have  not  been  defined.  In  addition, 
■differences  In  costs,  conditions,  or  service  " 
such  as  would  rebut  a  presumption  of  un- 
reasonable discrimination  against  interstate 
commerce  have  not  been  defined.  The  ICC 
has  not  indicated  how  It  would  determine 
whether  a  difference  In  operating  conditions 
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or  cost  of  service  is  sufficient  to  justify  a 
disparity  in  rates. 

The  BRRA  provides  that  a  presumption 
of  unreasonable  discrimination  is  rebuttable 
by  a  showing  of  such  differences  as  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  disparity  between 
intrastate  and  interstate  rates.  The  slates, 
in  assessing  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
under  stale  and  federal  law.  must  make  a 
determination  concerning  differences  prior 
to  a  review  by  the  ICC.  Currently,  the  slates 
must  make  this  determination  based  on  the 
records  before  them  and  on  their  own  Inter- 
pretations of  the  statute. 

Generally,  the  only  guidance  provided  to 
the  stales  is  given  in  ICC  review  decisions 
issued  after  the  state  has  already  exercised 
its  jurisdiction.  In  these  decisions,  the  ICC 
does  not  give  credence  to  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation by  the  states,  but  substitutes  its 
judgement  for  that  of  that  state. 

In  judicial  proceedings  involving  the  ICC's 
review  of  slate  regulatory  actions,  the  ICC 
should  bear  the  burden,  of  showing  three 
things:  first,  that  the  stale  had  sufficient 
notice,  through  ICC  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, of  the  standard  by  which  state  action 
would  be  reviewed;  second,  that  the  appli- 
cant bus  company  submitted  substantial,  ad- 
missible evidence  in  the  state  proceeding  to 
support  a  grant  of  its  application  under  the 
applicable  standard  in  the  slate  proceeding: 
third,  that  the  ICC's  decision  is  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  affirmatively  dem- 
onstrating that  a  proposed  service  discon- 
tinuance is  in  the  public  interest,  or  that  a 
proposed  rate  change  is  reasonable. 

The  ICC  should  limit  the  scope  of  its 
review  in  each  case  to  the  evidence  present- 
ed in  the  slate  proceeding.  The  BRRA  clear- 
ly intended  for  the  state  authority  and  the 
affected  points  to  meaningfully  participate 
in  the  decision  to  remove  service.  Bus  com- 
panies should  not  be  allowed  to  effectively 
Ignore  the  states  by  presenting  inadmissible 
and  insubstantial  evidence  to  the  slate  and 
reserving  the  substance  of  their  justifica- 
tions for  presentation  to  the  ICC.  The 
Slates  are  entitled  to  consider  all  evidence  in 
a  carriers  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  before  the  state  agency.  Such  infor- 
mation should  not  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  carrier's  rebuttal  petition  before  the 
ICC.  Otherwise,  the  clear  Congressional 
intent  for  stale  participation  will  have  been 
thwarted.  More  importantly,  the  people  in 
the  points  to  be  affected  are  entitled  to  hear 
exactly  why  a  particular  carrier  feels  that 
service  to  the  involved  points  constitutes  a 
burden  on  its  operations.  In  addilion.  the 
people  affected  by  proposed  Increases  in 
charges,  are  entitled  to  hear  exactly  why 
the  carrier  feels  that  existing  charges  for 
service  constitute  an  unreasonable  burden. 

Requiring  that  the  ICC  be  accountable 
through  Its  rulemaking  proceedings  and  ju- 
dicial review  would  assist  the  states  in  ful- 
filling their  roles  under  the  BRRA  by  giving 
clearer  guidance  concerning  the  slandands 
by  which  the  stale  action  will  be  reviewed. 
In  addition,  such  accountability  will  assist 
the  Congress  In  conducting  its  oversight  of 
the  ICC  administration  of  the  BRRA  be- 
cause it  will  reveal  the  standards  applied  by 
the  ICC  in  review  of  slate  action. 

Specific  Corrective  Modifications 
A  number  of  specific  modifications  in  the 
statute  would  address  particular  problems 
which  have  come  to  light  during  the  first 
vear  of  the  BRRA  s  administration. 

First,  reentry  should  be  restricted.  In  in- 
stances where  a  carrier  has  discontinued 
service  to  a  point  and  a  new  carrier  has  initi- 
aled service  to  that  point,  the  former  carrier 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  reestablish  serv- 
ice, absent  a  showing  of  public  need.  This 
restriction  is  necessary  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  investment  in  feeder  route  service  to 
replace  the  departing  major  carriers. 

Second,  the  Taxicab  Rule"  should  be  re- 
pealed. The  theoretical  availability  of  taxi- 
cab  service  to  a  town  where  the  departing 
carrier  provides  service  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  reasonable 
alternative  service  is  available.  Taxicabs  are 
simply  not  a  reasonable  form  of  mass  trans- 
portation in  the  vast  majority  of  situations 
where  a  carrier  is  discontinuing  service  to 
small  towns  in  rual  areas. 

Third,  the  provisions  allowing  consider- 
ation of  whether  service  sought  to  be  dis- 
continued has  been  subsidized  by  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  should  be  revised.  49  U.S. 
Code  U0935(gi(2)  requires  that  the  ICC 
consider,  where  applicable,  whether  a  carri- 
er has  been  offered  or  is  receiving  an  ade- 
quate operating  subsidy  for  service  sought 
to  be  discontinued. 

Evidence  that  an  adequate  subsidy  has 
been  offered  or  received  would  clearly  be 
relevant  to  a  determination  under 
5  10935(e)(1).  since  continuation  of  service 
cannot  be  an  unreasonable  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  where  the  cost  of  providing 
the  service  is  borne,  in  sufficient  part,  by  a 
person  other  than  the  bus  company. 

The  statute  does  not.  however,  give  rise  to 
any  inference  or  presumption  under 
§10935(0(1)  from  the  fact  that  no  subsidy 
has  been  offered  or  received.  Where  no  sub- 
sidy has  been  offered  or  received. 
§  10935(g)(2)(B)  is  simply  not  applicable  and 
consideration  of  this  fact  is  not  required. 
The  absence  of  such  a  subsidy  or  subsidy 
offer  should  not  be  considered  an  indication 
that  local  governmental  bodies  lack  interest 
In  continuation  of  service.  The  existing  in- 
terpretation of  this  provision  by  the  ICC 
has  a  discriminatory  effect  on  poor  states 
and  poor  regions  of  the  nation. 

Fourth,  the  Prior  Notice'  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  This  would  require  more 
advance  notice  of  proposed  discontinuances. 
Such  a  requirement  would  allow  planning 
and  institution  of  alternative  service  where 
that  is  possible.  Currently,  small  towns  with 
limited  resources  are  unable  to  sift  through 
the  limited  data  provided  to  them  in  order 
to  oppose  a  discontinuance  and  in  addilion. 
they  are  not  given  sufficient  lime  to  insure 
alternatives  for  their  citizens  who  are  de- 
pendent on  bus  transportation  for  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  services. 

CONCLUSION 

II  is  possible  to  maintain  needed  service  to 
our  small  communities  while  improving  the 
financial  viability  of  bus  carriers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  so  through  irre- 
sponsible, arbitrary,  and  uninformed  regula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the  result 
under  the  BRRA.  The  bus  companies  re- 
spond with  comparable  action:  arbitrary 
rate  hikes  and  irresponsible  discontin- 
uances—and ihe  public  continues  to  suffer. 

As  the  Texas  Commission  staled  above,  if 
Congress  is  truly  serious  about  making  the 
future  of  public  service  by  bus  companies 
secure,  it  should  work  more  closely  with  the 
stales  to  hammer  out  a  rational  framework 
for  regulation.  Only  by  so  doing  will  it  be 
possible  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  for  service  and  the  viability 
of  the  carriers.* 
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ACID  RAIN     WK  CAN  T   WAII     TIL 
NEXT   YEAR 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

n    Nh  W    VDKK 

IN  Tilt;  HOlsh    OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

fnddv  iU'tober  28.  1983 
m  Mr  orriNCiKR  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mt nation  111  Atnt-riiii  with  acid  rain  is 
rractiii'.K  a  (  ri^is  point.  Every  day. 
nioFf  iak'-.s,  -.trtam.s.  forests,  and  crops 
ar--  thrtatcrifd  Iti'-  evidence  is  clear 
that  'AC  raiiiiiit  (Iciav  any  longer. 

Siiicf  thr  aiiui!!ii>t  rai  ion  has  failed 
in  ili  proiuL-it  tu  providf  some  direc- 
tion to  Congress  on  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  done  so.  to  cosponsor  H.R.  3400, 
the  Waxman  Siknrski  solution  to  the 
problftii 

The  followiiu'    ir'ule  accurately  re- 
tlects  the  alt,!  ..ii     if  the  administra- 
tion concernmn  this  issue.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  Best  Laid  Pians 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  the  Adminislra 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  had  promised  last  summer  that  by 
the  end  of  September  he  would  produce  a 
plan  to  curb  acid  rain. 

So  a  plan  was  prepared  and  the  agency 
was  getting  ready  to  unveil  and  promote  it. 
Under  discussion  was  an  elaborate  proposal 
called  'draft  of  acid  rain  communications 
strategy."  It  included  plans  for  speeches  by 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  as  well  as  the  publication 
of  numerous  fact  sheets  and  maps. 

Arrangements  were  being  made  for  satel- 
lite television  feeds  around  the  country  and 
to  Canada,  on  which  falls  much  of  the  acid 
rain  produced  in  the  American  Middle  West. 
The  Canadian  Ambassador  was  to  be 
briefed.  There  were  plans  for  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus to  be  available  to  CBS  and  ABC  the 
night  of  the  announcement  and  to  NBC  the 
next  morning. 

Everything  and  everybody  at  E.P.A.  was 
ready.  Then  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  went  to  the 
White  House,  a  week  ago  Wednesday,  to  dis- 
cuss his  plan.  There  he  learned  that  it  was 
unacceptable  to  several  high-level  officials. 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  announce,  no  com- 
munications strategy  to  implement  and 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor, except  possibly  an  umbrella.— James  P. 
Clarit.v  and  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.« 


iiHiXiS  AND  .\I)(  M  P;SCENTS 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATi VES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  .Mi  wolf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Novel- 
los  testimony  from  a  Crisis  Interven- 
tion Task  Force  hearing  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth  and 
P'amilies  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  constituents.  Dr.  No- 
vello  is  director  of  the  gateway  pro- 
gram for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
chemically  dependent  adolescents.  He 
is  also  director  of  the  Child  and  Ado- 
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lescent  Service  at  the  Psychiatric  In- 
stitute of  Wa-shington.  clinical  associ- 
ate professor  of  psychiatry  at  George- 
town University,  news  commentator 
for  WJLA-TV  and  weekly  columnist 
for  Women's  World  magazine. 

His  testimony  clearly  presents  the 
gruesome  and  frightening  truths 
about  drug  and  alcohol  use  among  our 
youth.  It  recognizes  that  drugs  are 
abundant  and  available  everywhere. 
Any  family  houses  a  potential  victim 
and  no  school  is  safe.  He  cautions  par- 
ents and  urges  them  to  accept  facts 
and  get  help  for  their  children.  Alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  are  diseases  that 
make  a  person,  any  person,  become 
chemically  dependent  and  robs  them 
of  normal,  healthy,  and  successful 
lives. 

Drug  abuse  is  not  new,  but  has 
reached  new  dimensions  and  I  urge 
Members  of  Congress  to  read  this  en- 
lightening testimony  and  focus  on  this 
tragedy. 

Testimony  of  Joseph  R.  Novello,  M.D..  Di- 
rector. THE  Gateway,  a  Program  for  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Adolescent 
Chemical  Dependency  to  Select  House 
Committee  On  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families 

Madame  Chairman.  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  Dr.  Jo.seph  Novello.  I  am  a  physician 
.specializing  in  child  psychiatry.  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  Child  and  Adolescent  Services  at  The 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  Washington,  DC. 
and  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Pediat- 
rics and  Psychiatry  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

I  appear  before  you  today,  however,  be- 
cause of  my  special  interest  in  the  subject  of 
teenage  drug  abuse  and  in  my  role  as  Direc- 
tor of  The  Gateway,  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment program  for  chemically-dependent 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18. 

Teenage  Drug  Abuse.  It's  not  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. When  you  add  up  the  numbers  you 
come  to  the  chilling  conclusion  that  drugs 
and  alcohol,  in  tandem,  are  probably  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  American 
teenagers.  For  example,  accidental  death  is 
the  leading  cause  of  mortality  among  ado- 
lescents but  we  know  that  16,000  young- 
sters, in  a  recent  year,  died  in  alcohol-relat- 
ed traffic  fatalities.  Suicide  ranks  as  the 
second-leading  cause  of  death,  yet  it's  esti- 
mated that  50%  of  the  5,000  teenage  sui 
cides  last  year  could  be  laid  to  booze  and 
pills.  No.  it's  not  a  pretty  picture.  It's  a 
deadly  picture. 

And  what  about  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  cheat  death  but  whose 
chemical  dependency  cheats  them  of  their 
adolescence  ...  of  their  growth  and  devel- 
opment as  happy,  productive  individuals? 
I'm  talking  about  school  drop-outs,  run- 
aways, the  physically-ravaged  and  the  psy- 
chologically destroyed.  I'm  talking  about 
burned-out  25-year  olds,  still  arrested  in 
their  adolescence,  because  of  the  effects  of 
things  like  marijuana,  PCP.  LSD,  and  the 
rest  of  the  lethal  drug-abuse  alphabet  soup. 
These  youngsters  die  too.  They  die  emotion- 
ally .  .  .  slowly  .  .  .  unless  help  arrives. 
the  drugs  of  abuse 
Id  like  to  give  you  a  brief  overview  of  the 
drug  abuse  landscape.  But  first  1  should 
warn  that  the  scene  is  ever-shifting.  Just 
when  you  think  you've  got  a  handle  on  it. 
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the  landscape  blurs.  But  here's  my  l)est  esti- 
mate of  today's  problem,  based  on  recent 
surveys  and  my  ongoing  daily  work  with 
teenagers  themselves. 

Alcohol:  Alcohol  is  clearly  the  single  most 
abused  substance  by  teenagers.  Alcohol,  not 
marijuana  or  something  as  exotic  as  mesca- 
line, is  the  Number  One  drug  problem  of 
today's  teens.  A  New  York  Times  survey 
concluded  that  3.6"^  of  New  York  City  teen- 
agers and  5.2"^-  ol  suburban  youth  used  it  on 
a  daily  basis.  A  similar  study  in  the  nation's 
capital  revealed  a  daily  use  of  11. 4*^^  and  a 
weekly  use  of  22.9''*.  Conservative  estimates 
are  that  almost  8"^*  of  teenagers,  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  have  a  serious  drinking  prob- 
lem. That's  not  a  small  number.  It  trans- 
lates into  1.3  million  American  boys  and 
girls.  Our  children— yours  and  mine.  No 
family  enjoys  absolute  immunity. 

Marijuana:  There's  good  news  and  bad 
news  where  marijuana  is  concerned.  The 
good  news  is  that  heavy  use  of  marijuana 
has  declined  somewhat  in  the  past  couple  of 
years.  In  1979.  ll'''c  of  high  school  senior  re- 
ported using  marijuana  on  a  daily  basis:  in 
1981  this  figure  had  dropped  to  9'c.  The  bad 
news  is  that  marijuana  continues  to  be  read- 
ily available  to  teenagers  .  .  .  and  use  it  they 
do.  My  best  current  estimate  is  that  7-8%  of 
high  school  seniors  still  smoke  it  on  a  daily 
basis.  Not  much  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic getting  absorbed  by  their  confused, 
disoriented  minds. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  thing  about 
marijuana  is  that  it  poses  a  "trickle  down" 
phenomenon.  Younger  and  younger  chil- 
dren are  being  introduced  to  pot— usually  by 
older  "friends  "  or  even  by  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  our  own  program.  The  Gate- 
way, it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  youni- 
sters  who  "smoked  their  first  joint"  at  at  • 
lOor  11. 

Marijuana  is  also  a  "drug  of  entry  "  into 
the  deadly  world  of  chemical  dependency. 
Most  teenagers  who  move  from  experimen- 
tation down  the  path  through  the  next  3 
stages  of  drug  abuse  (2.  Actively  seeking  a 
high.  3.  Preoccupation  with  getting  high, 
and  4.  Reliance  on  drugs  simply  to  feel 
"normal")  ultimately  switch  to  other  drugs 
in  a  desparate  flight  to  feel  good  ...  to  set 
their  minds  right  ...  to  grab  the  ultimate 
buzz. 

PCP:  Phencyclidine  was  given  a  trial  in 
the  1950s  as  an  anesthetic  agent.  The  side 
effects  were  so  severe  that  it  was  quickly 
discarded  for  use  in  humans.  Today  it  finds 
use  in  only  two  categories:  1.  for  animals  in 
veterinary  medicine  and,  2.  as  a  recreational 
drug  of  teenagers  and  young  adults. 

PCP.  otherwise  known  as  angel  dust,  or 
killer  weed,  is  dangerous.  It  creates  a  form 
of  psychosis,  a  temporary  loss  of  reality.  It 
also  causes  agitation,  aggression,  and  vio- 
lence. PCP  is  a  hallucinigen.  It's  easy  to 
manufacture  in  home  laboratories.  Its  phys- 
ical properties  are  often  confused  with 
other  drugs.  Therefore,  many  youngsters 
ingest  it  accidentally,  thinking  they're  get- 
ting cocaine  or  untreated  marijuana. 

PCP  use  is  on  the  upswing.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  4.9%  of  high  school  students 
report  using  it  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Cocaine:  Cocaine,  once  the  drug  of  the  jet 
set.  is  growing  in  popularity  among  the  prep 
set  as  well.  In  fact,  only  its  high  cost  seems 
a  barrier  to  epidemic  use  among  teenagers. 
Those  who  do  achieve  regular  access  do  it, 
usually,  through  one  of  two  routes:  1.  boys 
who  go  into  drug  dealing  in  order  to  afford 
it  or,  2.  girls  who  deal  "sex  for  snow." 
Hence,    cocaine    traps    teenagers    into    the 
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.shadowy  world  of  illegal  hustling  and  illicit 
sfx— just  as  it  does  adults. 

Amphetamines:  Amphetamine  is  now  a 
ront rolled  substance.  Its  use  as  an  appetite 
suppressant  in  the  medical  treatment  of 
(ibcsity  has  been  discredited.  In  fact  its  med- 
i'  al  use  IS  now  limited  to  narcoplesy  (a  rare 
fiinditioni,  hyperactivity  in  children  (al- 
though other  drugs  are  available)  and 
I  rarely)  in  the  treatment  of  depression 

Yet,  amphetamines,  also  called  uppers. " 
are  used  on  a  weekly  basis  by  about  2.5  per- 
cent of  high  school  students.  Many  of  these 
youngsters,  by  the  way.  are  depressed.  Their 
choice  of  drug  is  not  accidental.  They  select 
it  because  it  picks  them  up  and  makes  them 
feel  good-momentarily.  Amphetamines 
cause  drug  dependence:  higher  and  higher 
doese  are  needed  to  achieve  the  same  high. 
Toxicity  can  cause  a  paranoid  psychosis. 
Withdrawl  causes  a  "crash"  and  a  depres- 
sion worse  than  the  original. 

Other  hallucinogens:  LSD.  mescaline,  psi- 
locybin,  and  company  are  still  with  us. 
They,  unfortunately,  did  not  go  the  way  of 
the  Flower  Children.  And  hallucinogens  are 
making  a  comeback  among  our  youth.  They 
alter  preception  so  that  the  user  will  report 
"hearing  colors  "  or  "seeing  sounds.  ' 

Youngsters  have  a  name  for  chronic  LSD- 
users.  They  call  them  "space  cadets," 
"ozone  heads,"  or  "fried  brains."  These  tags 
are  accurate.  Heavy  use  of  hallucinogens  ap- 
pears to  do  permanent  damage  to  the 
brain— including  "flashbacks." 

About  1.5  percent  of  teenagers  report  reg- 
ular weekly  use  of  hallucinogens. 

Barbiturates,  sedatives:  Phenobarbilal, 
Nembutal.  Quoaludes  are  sedative— hypnot- 
ic drugs.  They  have  a  legitimate  medical  u.se 
in  sedation  and  as  sleep-inducing  agents 
but  they  are  readily  abused.  They're  espe- 
cially dangerous  because  of  their  synergistic 
effect  with  alcohol  i.e.  one  drink  plus  one 
pill  can  equal  the  effects  of  three  or  more  of 
either.  Overdose  and  "accidental"  suicide 
with  this  deadly  combination  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

My  best  estimate  is  that  about  1%  of  teen- 
agers use  these  substances  daily. 

Inhalants:  They  sound  harmless  enough: 
glue,  paint  thinner,  nitrous  oxide,  lighter 
fluid.  But  are  they?  No.  In  fact,  the  inha- 
lants, used  mostly  by  young  children  aged  6 
to  14.  are  the  most  immediately  dangerous 
of  all  substances  of  abuse.  Sniffing  these 
fluids  in  high  concentration  can  cause  brain 
damage,  liver  damage,  kidney  damage— and 
even  death. 

Although  1  in  9  teenagers  has  experiment- 
ed with  one  of  these  substances— regular  use 
is.  fortunately,  rare. 

Tranquilizers:  Minor  tranquilizers  such  as 
Valium  and  Librium  and  major  tranquilizers 
.such  as  Thorazine— are  "our"  drugs,  the 
drugs  of  the  adult,  or  Valium,  generation. 
Maybe  this  is  why  teenagers  are  not  much 
attracted  to  them.  Another  reason  is  that 
they  dont  give  an  immediate,  discernable 
rush  or  high,  or  perceptual  distortion  like 
the  previous  drugs  I've  mentioned. 

The  main  danger  of  these  drugs  is  prob- 
ably that  adults,  including  parents,  who 
turn  too  quickly  to  a  pill  to  solve  a  problem 
are  sending  a  powerful  message  to  the  chil- 
dren who  watch  in  the  wings— "better  living 
through  chemistry." 

Heroin:  Heroin  is  a  drug  of  young  adults. 
Less  than  1%  of  adolescents  use  it  on  a  regu- 
lar basis— although  I  am  alarmed  that  street 
dealers  increasingly  use  small  children  (8-12 
years)  to  "hold"  for  them— and  that 
"smack."  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  seems  to 
be  more  accessible  now  than  ever  to  teen- 
agers, especially  in  large  cities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  .vou  liave  it.  A  quick  trip  through 
the  teenage  drug  world  landscape— 1983.  As 
I  said,  its  not  a  pretty  picture.  But  we  can 
learn  from  it.  We  can  learn  and  we  can  do 
something  about  it. 

We  can  start  by  examining  the  causes  of 
adolescent  chemical  dependency.  As  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  physician,  I'm  interested  in  what 
causes  an  illness— and  chemical  dependency 
is  an  illness.  As  legislators  the  members  of 
this  Committee  also  want  to  examine  causes 
.  after  all.  just  as  in  medicine  you  must 
diagnose  problems  before  you  can  treat 
them. 

causes 
There  are  many  causes  of  teenage  drug 
abuse. 

Availability:  You  have  to  start  with  the 
obvious.  Alcohol  and  illicit  drugs  are  amaz- 
ingly available  to  youngsters  throughout 
our  nation.  No  school,  urban— suburban— or 
rural,  is  immune.  No  city,  town,  or  village  is 
safe. 

Adult  modeling:  It  s  been  said  that  we  live 
in  a  Valium  Society  (for  some  make  that 
Jack  Daniels).  Teenagers  do  as  we  do-not 
as  we  say.  Teenage  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  tends  to  be  a  family  affair.  For  exam- 
ple, a  child  of  an  alcoholic  is  four  times 
more  vulnerable  to  alcoholism  himself  than 
a  child  of  non-alcoholic  parents.  Genetics  is 
certaily  a  factor  in  these  cases— but  the  en- 
vironmental influences  are  important  too. 

Chemical  dependency  as  an  illness:  One  of 
the  least  understood  factors  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  teenage  drug  abuse  is 
that  Chemical  Dependency  itself  is  a  dis- 
ease. Many  youngsters  are  genetically  sus- 
ceptible or  developmentally  vulnerable  to 
this  illness.  Once  they  are  exposed  to  drugs 
and  alcohol  the  disease  flourishes;  they  are 
helpless  against  their  chemical— unless  they 
receive  proper  treatment. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  understand  this  con- 
cept. I  must  admit  that  even  as  a  physician  I 
did  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  after  I  had 
worked  with  these  youngsters  for  quite  a 
long  time.  Traditional  medicine  and  psychi- 
atry lakes  the  view  that  "you  drink  because 
you  have  a  problem.  "  Therefore,  treatment 
is  aimed  at  the  underlying  "problem"  and 
the  theory  is  that  the  symptom  (drinking  or 
drugging)  will  disappear  as  the  "problem"  is 
resolved.  Well.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  just 
doesn't  work  that  way.  I've  seen  too  many 
youngsters,  cured  of  their  psychiatric  illness 
in  a  hospital  setting,  go  right  back  to  drug 
abuse  after  release  from  the  hospital.  The 
result  is  a  double  tragedy:  the  youngster 
faces  not  only  the  perils  of  continued  drug 
abuse  but.  sooner  or  later,  the  psychiatric 
illness  (depression  etc.)  also  returns— usual- 
ly w'ilh  a  vengence. 

If  you  view  Chemical  Dependency  itself  as 
an  illness  there  is  only  one  realistic  philoso- 
phy: you  have  a  problem  because  you 
drink.  "Treatment,  therefore  is  aimed  not  at 
the  underlying  "problem  "  but  at  the  chemi- 
cal dependency  through  drug  education, 
confrontation,  the  principles  of  A. A.  and  a 
host  of  "non-traditional"  methods  (  "non- 
traditional"  to  most  physicians  anyway). 
The  concept  is.  of  course,  that  "if  you  will 
stop  drinking  or  drugging,  you  wont  have  a 
problem  at  home,  at  school,  with  friends, 
with  the  law  etc.  This  approach  is  effective 
with  many  teenagers.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  adolescent  drug 
abuser,  by  virtue  of  his  adolescence,  has  suf- 
fered psychological  scars  and  developmental 
delays  in  ways  that,  say,  an  adult  alcoholic 
has  not.  Treatment,  therefore,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  specialists  in  adolescent  work 
who,   while   focusing   on   the  chemical   de- 
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pendency,  can  attend  to  these  unique  issues 
as  well. 

Psychiatric  Illness:  In  addition  to  young- 
sters whose  primary  problem  is  the  illness 
of  Chemical  Dependency,  there  are  many 
teenage  drug-abusers  who  are  psychiatrical- 
ly  ill  and  who  turn  to  alcohol  and  drugs  sec- 
ondarily. They  suffer  from  depression,  im- 
pulse disorders,  and  schizophrenia.  Their 
drug  abuse  is  actually  a  secondary  effort  to 
medicate  themselves:  speed  for  depression, 
downers  for  agitation  and  aggression,  hallu- 
cinogens for  the  raves  of  psychosis.  Their 
rehabilitation  must  start  with  a  precise 
medical  diagnosis  and  be  followed  by  a  two- 
tracked  treatment  program  aimed  at  both 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  illnesses. 

Family  breakdown:  Busy  parents  of  the 
me-generation  may  not  have  enough  time  to 
supervise  their  children  even  when  the 
family  unit  is  intact.  Broken  families  pres- 
sured by  conflicts  and  special  needs  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable.  Financial  pressures 
have  led  to  the  phenomenon  of  60%  of 
mothers  with  children  under  the  age  of  18. 
employed  outside  the  home.  Jobless  par- 
ents, especially  minorities,  may  project  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  and  despair  ...  a 
breeding  ground  for  drug  abu.se  by  their 
own  children. 

Mobility:  We  are  a  mobile  society.  The  av- 
erage American  family  moves  over  10  times 
in  its  lifetime.  One  result  is  that  neighbor- 
hood support  has  all  but  vanished  from 
most  of  our  lives.  When  we  were  kids  you 
didnt  get  away  with  so  much— there  was 
always  .some  adult  around  who  would  call 
your  parents  if  you  did  something  wrong. 

Peer  pressure:  You  can  always  count  on  a 
young  druggie  to  want  to  corrupt  non-users. 
Why?  It  makes  him  more  powerful  and 
"levels'"  everyone  to  his  values.  As  a  result, 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  almost  all 
teenagers  to  try  drugs— "just  this  once." 

Secular  trend:  Youngsters  enter  puberty 
at  an  ever  earlier  age.  The  onset  of  puberty, 
for  example,  occurs  about  3  months  earlier, 
on  the  average,  every  decade.  We  have  the 
phenomenon,  for  example,  of  12-year  old 
girls  "going  on  22.  "  It  s  a  different  problem 
for  teenagers— and  parents  too. 

Permissive  parenting:  As  a  nation  we  are 
still  paying  the  price  of  permissiveness— 
that  non-prescription  for  successful  parent- 
ing that  urges  mothers  and  fathers:  "don't 
repress  your  child's  drives,  let  him  find  his 
own  way."  Too  many  parents  find  it  hard  to 
say  "no"  to  their  children.  Theyre  intimi- 
dated. One  caller,  the  mother  of  a  13-year 
old  daughter,  to  my  Washington.  D.C.  call- 
in  radio  program,  asked  if  she  "had  a  right" 
to  ask  her  daughter  not  to  smoke  pot  in  the 
house,"  A  right?"  1  asked  incredulously. 
"Well,  I  mean  doctor,  it  is  her  life  isn't  it!" 
was  the  response. 

Lack  of  education:  The  word  is  starting  to 
get  out  but  too  many  parents  are  still  naive 
and  under-educated  when  it  comes  to  teen- 
age drug  abuse— even  when  it  stares  them  in 
the  face. 

There's  a  te.idency  to  deny  that  it  could 
happen.  "Not  my  child."  is  a  familiar  react- 
ing. And  why  not?  Which  of  us  wants  to  be 
confronted  with  such  a  monstrous  reality. 
Yet.  even  when  the  problem  can  no  longer 
be  denied  there's  a  tendency  to  minimize 
(  "thank  God  it's  only  alcohol— not  hard 
drugs")  and  to  give  into  a  youngster's  des- 
perate bargaining  ("111  be  good— just  dont 
send  me  to  a  hospital.  I  can  quit  any  time  I 
want."")  Parents  also  allow  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  at  the  stage  of  discovery:  "If 
you  make  me  get  treatment.  111  run  away." 
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Finally,  parents,  perhaps  out  of  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
problem,  avoid  going  lor  help  .  .  preferring 
Instead  to  'solve  the  problem  at  home." 
Sadly,  home  remedies  rarely  work  for  this 
serious  Illness 

Media  Media  glorification  of  drinking, 
druggmg.  and  the  fast  life"  may  simply 
mirror  society  (as  apologists  claim)  but  Its 
too  often  part  of  the  problem.  Program- 
ming, news,  and  advertising  must  all  be  held 
accountable. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT 

First.  I  want  to  stress  that  there  are  many 
causes  for  the  epidemic  of  teenager  drug 
abuse  that  we  currently  face  In  the  United 
States.  No  one  single  group  or  Institution  is 
at  fault";  not  the  federal  government,  not 
parents,  not  the  schools,  not  the  media,  not 
even  psychiatrists— and  surely  not  the  teen- 
Sgers  themselves. 

Yet,  if  none  of  us  stands  alone  as  the 
problem— we  must  stand  together  as  the  so- 
lution. 

I  salute  the  efforU  of  this  Committee's 
search  for  the  answers.  I  know  that  I  will 
learn  a  great  deal  In  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  others  here  today.  Perhaps,  by 
working  together,  we  can  arrive  at  some  an- 
swers. 

For  my  part.  I  would  offer  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Drug  trafficking.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  on  all  levels  should  be  given  the  re- 
sources to  do  their  job  well.  Striking  suppli- 
ers at  the  source  Is  still  the  most  direct 
route  at  eliminating  Illegal  drugs  from  the 
streets  of  cities  and  the  playgrounds  of  our 
schools. 

2.  Drug  dealing:  Stiffer  penalties  for  drug 
dealers,  adult  and  adolescent,  is  a  must. 

3.  Parent  education:  You  can  lake  a  course 
on  almost  anything  these  days:  pasta- 
making,  racquetball.  aerobic  dancing,  even 
How  to  Be  Your  Own  Best  Friend.  But  what 
about  "How  to  Parent?"  These  courses  are 
tougher  to  find. 

Being  a  parent  is  the  most  important  job 
any  person  will  have.  It  has  to  be  given  a 
higher  priority  in  our  society. 

For  adults  I  suggest  a  parenting  course 
before  the  first  baby  arrives.  Shop  carefully. 
Be  sure  the  philosophy  of  the  teacher  is  ac- 
ceptable to  you. 

My  own  formula  for  successful  parenting 
(described  In  my  book.  Bringing  Up  Kids 
American  Style)  is  deceptively  simple: 
Values  Clarification.  Communication,  and 
Discipline. 

But  books  are  not  enough.  Parents  should 
be  encouraged  to  get  back  in  charge  of  their 
families  again.  Too  often,  in  my  work,  the 
real  power  rests  In  the  shaking  hands  of  a 
scared.  14-year  old  druggie. 

Parents  should  also  get  together  with 
other  mothers  and  fathers.  "Can  you  name 
your  child's  three  best  friends?"  I  often  ask. 
If  you  can't,  you've  got  a  problem.  If  you 
can.  you've  got  the  beginnings  of  a  Parents 
Group. 

Finally- parents  should  be  encouraged  to: 
1.  Get  Informed,  2.  Get  Together.  3.  Get  In- 
volved. 

4.  Recognition  of  chemical  dependency  as 
an  illness:  Teenage  alcoholics  and  chemical- 
ly-dependenls  have  an  illness  requiring 
treatment.  As  long  as  we  persist  in  the  myth 
that  they  are  simply  "\3a.d  kids"  or  somehow 

"morally  deficient"  we  will  not  be  able  to 
help  them.  You  can't  talk  them  out  of  It.  It 
isn't  the  parents'  fault.  Going  for  treatment 
must  not  be  stimatlzed.  If  anything  treat- 
ment, not  the  drug  use.  should  be  glamor- 
ized. The  teenager  who  licks  drug  dependen- 
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cy  is  a  hero-like  Betty  Ford,  like  Richard 
Pryor.  the  straightagain  teenager  is  a  celeb- 
rity In  my  book. 

5.  Federal  Government:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  medical  insurance 
benefits  it  provides  Its  employees  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Plan  (FEP)  and  CHAM- 
PUS  for  its  military  beneficiaries  and  their 
families  sets  the  tone  for  insurance  carriers 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  bell-weather. 
Sadly,  benefits  for  alcoholism  and  chemical 
dependency  have  been  eliminated.  .  .  per- 
haps because  these  employees  and  their 
family  members  are  not  seen  as  111  but 
rather  lacking  In  moral  fortitude. 

Sad  too.  that  benefits  for  psychiatric  ill- 
ness have  been  selectively  capped  at  60  days 
for  hospitalization.  I  can  tell  you  that  most 
teenagers  who  suffer  combined  psychiatric 
illness  and  chemical  dependency  require 
more  than  60  days  of  Inpatient  treatment  — 
but  60  days  is  all  they  can  get.  It's  analo- 
gous to  be  giving  a  45-minute  benefit  for  an 
appendectomy:  "Sorry,  doctor,  we'll  have  to 
take  your  patient  off  the  operating  table 
now,  your  time  Is  up." 

6.  Treatment  Programs:  But  even  If  ade- 
quate Insurance  benefits  come  available, 
where  is  a  family  to  go  for  help?  This  is  a 
question  I'm  asked  frequently  in  my  profes- 
sional work.  In  my  media  work  on  WJLA-TV 
in  Washington,  and  through  letters  to  my 
weekly  column  In  Woman's  World  Maga- 
zine. Where  to  get  help?  What  to  look  for  in 
a  program?  I  asked  myself  the.se  questions 
before  designing  my  own  program.  The 
Gateway.  I  visited  a  number  of  facilities 
across  the  country  and  interviewed  leaders 
In  the  field.  Based  on  this  research  I  have 
outlined  12  basic  criteria: 

1.  Illness:  Chemical  dependency  should  be 
viewed  as  an  Illness.  Teenage  drug  u.sers  are 
not  "bad"  or  morally  deficient.  They  have 
an  illness  requiring  treatment. 

2.  Diagnosis:  Many  programs  are  long  on 
treatment,  short  on  diagnosis.  Not  all  drug 
abusers  are  alike.  Medical  and  psychiatric 
diagnosis  is  an  Important  first  step. 

3.  Residential:  The  first  phase  of  treat- 
ment (approximately  2-4  months)  must  usu- 
ally begin  in  a  hospital  or  residential  facility 
where  de-toxification  can  occur— and  the 
youngster  can  be  kept  safely  from  "his 
chemical." 

4.  Family:  Treatment  must  involve  the 
family  as  partners. 

5.  Abstinence:  The  goal  of  treatment  must 
be  sobrelty.  complete  abstinence. 

6.  Psychiatric,  medical:  The  program  must 
be  able  to  treat  concomitant  psychiatric  and 
medical  illness. 

7.  No  cults:  Some  programs  resemble. 
Avoid  them.  You  may  be  trading  one  prob 
lem  for  another  one. 

8.  Recovering  staff:  In  addition  to  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  good  programs  have  some 
staff  members  who  are  "recoverlnK""  drug 
users.  They  lend  credibility  and  role-model- 
ing for  youngsters  and  provide  drug  educa- 
tion. 

9.  A. A.:  The  philosophy  of  A. A.  and  its  12 
Steps  should  be  at  the  core  of  the  program. 

10.  School:  The  program  should  offer  on- 
going academic  cla.s.ses.  preferably  for 
credit,  while  the  yougsler  is  in  treatment. 

11.  Aftercare:  Succe.ssful  programs  offer  a 
year  or  more  of  structured  aftercare.  This 
poslhospilal  or  post  re.sidential  pha.se  is  the 
key  to  ultimate  success. 

12.  Lifestyle:  The  program  must  promote 
a  new  lifestyle,  free  not  only  of  drugs  but 
free  of  the  "wrong  friends."  It  must  replace 
old  values  with  a  new.  positive  outlook  on 
life. 
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CONCLUSION 

A  positive  outlook  on  life.  Those  are  hope- 
ful words  and  good  words  on  which  to  end 
my  remarks.  I  hope  my  comments  have 
been  helpful  and  positive.  My  own  outlook 
is  brightened  by  the  work  of  this  Committee 
and  the  hope  that  It  offers  to  the  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families  of  our  nation.  I'm  hon- 
ored that  you  invited  mr  to  address  you 
today.  Thank  y     • 


POWER  OF  THE  COMN'.'i.NDER  IN 
CHIEF 

HON.  .ANDREW  J.ACOBS,  JR. 

OK  INDI.VNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  heard  from  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Richard  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford. 
James  Carter,  and  Ronald  Reagan  on 
what  they  have  called  the  inherent 
constitutional  war  power  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  — MacArthur  made 
the  same  kind  of  argument  for  his 
Commandership— how  about  a  few- 
words  from  Abe  Lincoln?  To  wit: 
Washington.  D.C. 
February  15.  1848. 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  whenver  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose— and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  you  have  given 
him  so  much  as  you  propo.se.  If.  today,  he 
should  choose  to  say  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  invade  Canada,  to  prevent  the  British 
from  invading  us.  how  could  you  stop  him? 
You  may  say  to  him.  "I  see  no  probability  of 
the  British  Invading  us"  but  he  will  say  to 
you    be  silent;  I  see  it.  if  you  don't." 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Improverishing  their  people  in  wars, 
pretending  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view 
de.stroys  the  whole  matter,  and  places  our 
President  where  Kings  have  always  stood. 
Write  soon  again  Yours  truly. 

A.  Lincoln.* 


WHEN  CLINCH  RIVER  LOST.  THE 
TAXPAYER  REJOICED 

HON.  EDW.\RD  J.  MARKEY 

Oh    MASSACHrsh;!  1  s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Wednesday,  the  taxpayer  rejoiced. 

On  Wednesday,  the  taxpayer  .sang 
the  praises  of  a  Congress  who  finally 
put  to  rest  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor— once  and  for  all.  I  commend 
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my  colleagues  iii  the  (A\vr  body  who 
'. otfd  10  pull  ihf  plug  on  a  boondoggle 
uhirh  never  .should  have  been  funded. 
For  13  years,  Congress  has  unwisely 
authorised  fund.s  for  thus  project.  For 
13  year.s.  many  environmentalists  and 
taxpayer  groups  have  fought  this 
project  on  sound  environmental  and 
economic  arguments.  But  for  13  years, 
politics  proved  stronger  than  reason 
and  the  project  continued  to  receive 
funding. 

The  large  margin  by  which  Clinch 
River  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  at 
tests  to  a  final  victory  for  economic 
and  defense  arguments  over  politics. 
The  potential  threat  of  a  fully  oper- 
ational breeder  reactor  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Clinch  River  would  not  just  be 
generating  electricity;  it  would  be  a 
bomb  factory.  The  amount  of  nuclear 
explosives  produced  by  Clinch  River 
over  its  lifetime  is  frightening.  There 
would  be  enough  bomb  materials  to 
give  terrorists  the  world  over  enough 
resources  to  endanger  our  world.  The 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  posed  a 
grave  threat  to  our  security,  and  we 
should  all  be  relieved  that  the  project 
will  not  become  reality. 

Clinch  River  also  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  our  budget.  Original  esti- 
mates indicated  that  the  project  would 
(ost  $4  billion:  revisions  of  these  costs 
put  the  price  tag  over  $8  billion.  And 
what  would  the  American  people  get 
for  that  $8  billion?— a  boondoggle  with 
uncertain  technology  payoffs  and  cer- 
tain threats  to  our  security.  The 
Clinch  River  project  represented  such 
a  threat  to  our  Treasury  that  diver- 
gent groups  from  National  Taxpayers 
Union  to  the  Heritage  Foundation  to 
the  Sierra  Club  joined  hands  to  defeat 
the  project.  I  commend  all  of  these 
groups  for  their  diligence  in  opposing 
the  project  and  I  congratulate  them 
for  their  perseverance  and  stamina. 
The  victory,  however,  was  worth  the 
fight.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  rejoiced 
on  Wednesday  when  Clinch  River  was 
finally  defeated.  The  President  stated 
he  saw  irony  in  the  vole  coming  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  OPEC  oil 
cutoff.  I.  too.  see  irony  in  the  timing 
of  the  Senate  vote.  The  vole  to  defeat 
the  most  expensive  energy  boondoggle 
in  history  came  on  the  day  the  Treas- 
ury announced  that  the  1983  budget 
deficit  was  $195  billion.  1  find  it  ironic 
that  the  President  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  an  $8  billion  boondoggle  on 
the  same  day  we  learn  that  the  budget 
deficit  is  threatening  our  recovery.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  the  President  recom- 
mitted his  support  to  nuclear  power 
on  a  day  when  it  became  clear  that  nu- 
clear power  does  not  have  the  support 
of  Congress— and  cannot  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  Treasury.  Yes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  share  the  Presidents  sense  of 
irony  about  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 
And  I  share  in  the  pride  felt  by  groups 
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all    over    the    country    in    defeating 
Clinch  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  Clinch 
River  lost.  And  on  Wednesday,  the 
taxpayer  rejoiced. • 


TELKPHONK  .SERVICE 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  afford- 
ably  priced  telephone  service  is  a  goal 
that  all  of  us  share,  but  many  Mem- 
bers, including  myself,  are  having  seri- 
ous reservations  about  whether  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  at  this 
time.  Yesterday,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  passed  H.R. 
4012,  a  disastrous  piece  of  legislation 
altering  the  AT&T  restructuring  plan, 
A  floor  vote  on  this  bill  may  come  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

I  regret  the  Courts  decision  to  break 
up  the  Telephone  Co,,  but  it  is  now 
fact,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  structures  that  result,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  FCC  access  charge 
plan  is  a  perfect  solution  either  but 
the  ramifications  of  congressional 
meddling  will  affect  every  household 
and  busine.ss  in  the  country.  Legislat- 
ing prematurely,  before  we  can  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  reorganization  and 
technical  advances  is  most  unwise. 

The  press  has  almost  unanimously 
condemned  H.R.  4102.  arguing  that  it 
will  undermine  universal  service  and 
result  in  higher  overall  telephone 
rates.  On  October  14  and  15  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  examined 
the  national  telephone  issue.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  Star  and  Tribune  was 
that  Congress  should  let  the  phone 
system  restructuring  proceed  without 
legislative  interference.  I  concur  with 
this  decision,  and  believe  it  is  the  only 
one  for  those  concerned  about  keeping 
telephone  rates  affordable  for  every- 
body. 
The  editorials  follow: 

Why  Telephone  Rates  Are  Going  Up 
Ma  Bell  seems  to  have  gotten  cranky  in 
her  old  age.  As  the  national  telephone 
system  approaches  mandatory  retirement 
on  Jan.  1.  1984.  consumers  have  been  dazed 
by  a  series  of  rate-increase  requests  and  new 
"access  fee"  proposals  that  could  double  the 
cost  of  local  telephone  service.  The  natural 
reaction  is  anger.  As  one  recent  letter  writer 
said,  the  telephone  system  worked  well,  so 
whv  fix  it? 

The  Bell  system  did  work  well,  deceptively 
so.  Internally  there  were  problems.  Technol- 
ogy was  outrunning  the  regulatory  arrange- 
ments that  had  .served  to  make  cheap,  uni- 
versal telephone  service  a  reality  in  postwar 
America. 

To  provide  low-cost,  universal  service,  the 
Bell  system  has  charged  long-distance  con- 
sumers more  than  the  cost  of  services  they 
received.  Bell  used  the  extra  revenue  to  sub- 
sidize local  telephone  rates.  The  average 
1981  subscriber  cost  for  lines  and  equipment 
was  $26  a  month.  Bell  charged  residential 
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customers  less  than  $10  on  average.  The  re- 
maining $16  was  subsidized  by  long-distance 
revenues. 

But  in  the  1970s,  other  companies  entered 
the  long-distance  business.  They  used  local 
lines  on  both  ends  of  a  call,  but  substituted 
their  own  equipment  for  the  Bell  system's 
long-distance  lines.  In  addition,  technologies 
have  now  emerged  that  allow  these  long-dis- 
tance carriers,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
large  corporations,  to  bypass  local  telephone 
lines  altogether  for  long-distance  communi- 
cations. 

Because  these  competitors  were  not  re- 
quired to  subsidize  local  telephone  senice. 
they  were  able  to  offer  lower  long-distance 
rates.  As  the  Bell  system  became  less  com- 
petitive. It  had  less  long-distance  revenue  to 
subsidize  local  service.  Bell  faced  a  dilemma: 
It  could  raise  local  telephone  rates  or  it 
could  become  financially  weaker  and  less 
able  to  provide  the  service  Americans  had 
come  to  expect.  Bell  naturally,  and  rightly, 
chose  higher  rates. 

The  long-distance  access  charges  that 
have  so  alarmed  Congress  and  consumers 
are  not  new.  just  more  explicit.  Think  of  the 
telephone  line  from  the  local  Bell  switching 
center  to  your  home  as  two  lines— one  for 
local  calls,  one  for  long-distance.  At  the 
switching  center  your  personal  long-dis- 
tance line  can  be  tied  to  lines  running  any- 
where in  the  world. 

You  are  charged  a  flat  rate  for  the  local 
line  dedicated  to  your  use.  The  Bell  system's 
cost  for  that  line  does  not  change  whether 
you  make  many  local  calls  or  few.  But  Bell 
has  charged  you  more  for  the  personal  long- 
distance line  to  the  switching  center  if  you 
used  it  more,  even  though  its  cost  wasn't 
greater.  That  is  where  Bell  got  the  subsidy 
to  make  local  service  less  expensive. 

In  January.  Bell  will  begin  charging  you  a 
flat  rate  for  that  long-distance  line  from 
your  home  to  the  switching  center.  Wheth- 
er you  make  lots  of  calls  or  none,  you  would 
pay  the  flat  access  fee  because  Bell's  cost  is 
the  same.  Bell  would  continue  to  charge  you 
by  the  minute  for  the  long-distance  connec- 
tion between  the  switching  center  and  the 
distant  city  you  are  calling-because  that 
line  is  available  to  everyone,  and  the  more 
you  tie  it  up.  the  less  revenue  Bell  earns 
from  other  callers. 

Rate  Increases  still  must  pass  muster 
before  state  public  utility  commissions.  The 
commissions  will  examine  rates  of  return  on 
investment  and  other  indicators  of  financial 
health,  and  may  approve  all  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  telephone  company  requests.  But 
the  cost  of  telephone  service  inevitably  will 
increase  for  most  consumers. 

However  frustrated  consumers  may  get 
with  rate  increa.ses  and  other  changes  in 
telephone  service,  the  changes  are  neces- 
sary The  U.S.  telephone  system  did  indeed 
work  well.  The  changes  will  help  ensure 
that  It  continues  to  do  so. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
Oct.  15.  19831 

Leave  the  Telephone  System  Alone  for 
Now 

Through  the  cloud  of  confusion  surround- 
ing the  American  telephone  system,  one 
fact  shines  clear:  Local  telephone  service  is 
going  to  cost  more,  in  some  areas  more  than 
double  the  rates  consumers  now  pay.  The 
Imminent  price  increases  have  alarmed  Con- 
gress and  consumer  advocates,  who  worry 
that  many  people  may  be  priced  out  of  tele- 
phone service.  The  concern  is  legitimate. 
But  acting  on  that  concern  now.  by  scaling 
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back  otherwise  justifit'd  rate  Increases  or  by 
Instituting  new  residential-telephone  subsi- 
dies, would  be  premature.  Too  many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered. 

One  large  question  concerns  the  demand 
for  telephones  at  highier  prices.  No  one 
knows  how  many  people  will  elect,  or  be 
forced  by  economics,  to  cancel  home  tele- 
phone service  as  the  result  of  higher  local 
rates  and  new  access  fees.  Northwestern 
Hell  estimates  that  it  will  lose  only  4.000 
sub.scribers  The  Minnesota  P\iblic  Interest 
Research  Group  estimates  25.000.  There  Is 
no  A  ay  to  tell  which  estimate  Is  more  accu- 
rate until  prices  are  allowed  to  rise  and 
people  are  forced  to  make  their  choices. 

Nor  can  anyone  accurately  predict  what 
kind  of  people  will  cancel.  Some  may  be 
poor,  but  some  may  be  well-off  families  that 
elect  to  cancel  a  second  line,  or  university 
students  who  conclude  that  Immediate  tele- 
phone access  isn't  crucial.  In  some  cases  the 
Incentive  will  be  to  maintain  service  rather 
than  cancel  People  who  make  many  long- 
distance calls  may  have  smaller  phone  bills 
because  long-distance  rates  will  go  down. 

If  enormous  numbers  of  customers  cancel, 
the  market  will  force  Northwestern  Bell  to 
adjust  prices  downward  or  perhaps  offer 
lower-priced  service  alternatives.  The  com- 
pany cannot  afford  to  lose  customers  by  the 
drove.  Only  after  a  new  price  and  demand 
equilibrium  has  been  established  will  the 
number  of  people  truly  denied  Sfrvice  by 
high  prices  become  clear. 

The  restructured  telephone  system  will 
begin  operating  on  Jan.  1.  1984.  It  should  be 
given  a  reasonable  time  to  sort  Itself  out.  If 
large  gaps  in  telephone  service  then  devel- 
op, debate  can  begin  on  what  to  do  about 
those  gaps.  Answers  to  important  questions 
in  that  debate  should  not  be  presumed.  Its 
not  clear,  for  example,  that  government 
should  continue  to  ensure  universal  tele- 
phone service  If  that  means  rate  subsidies 
which  go  to  rich  and  poor  alike  Perhaps 
only  the  poor  should  receive  rate  subsidies, 
and  for  only  a  stripped-down  service. 

If  the  federal  or  state  governments  deter- 
mine that  many  low-income  people  have 
been  priced  out  of  essential  telephone  serv- 
ice, public-policy  makers  must  then  decide 
who  should  pay  to  correct  the  situation. 
Some  members  of  Congress  are  eager  to 
pass  legislation  this  year— before  the  extent 
of  the  problem  has  been  determined— that 
would  essentially  continue  subsidizing  ev- 
eryone's local  telephone  rates  with  higher- 
than-justlfled  long-distance  rates.  Not  only 
would  that  approach  throw  a  wrench  in  the 
Bell  system  restructuring  process  that  is 
nearly  complete.  It  also  seems  illogical.  If 
ensuring  minimal  telephone  .service  to  the 
poor  is  a  public  goal,  then  the  public  should 
pay  for  it.  Responsibility  should  not  t)e 
shunted  off  on  long-distance  callers  or  on 
telephone  companies. 

But  arguments  atwut  who  should  pay  for 
the  poor  get  ahead  of  the  game.  At  this 
point,  all  Is  speculation.  Congress  and  the 
states  should  let  the  Bell  system  restructur- 
ing proceed  without  further  interference. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  worry  about  people 
who  might  lose  their  telephones.  No  one 
knows  who  those  people  are.  No  one  knows 
how  many  there  are.  No  one  can  wisely  fix  a 
problem  that  does  not  yet  exist.* 


i;X  IFNSIONs  C)l    RIM.ARKS 

THI-:   FI  KiH!    (IF  JOSH'  HhCiUN 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

K  CONNECTICUT 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  outrage 
that  I  call  the  House's  attention  to  the 
newest  development  in  the  harsh 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Jewish  dissident 
Josif  Begun  was  convicted  on  charges 
of  producing  and  distributing  anti- 
Soviet  literature  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  in  jail  and  5  years  of  internal 
exile.  This  is  the  latest  and  most  ex- 
treme example  of  the  Soviets  history 
of  persecution  of  Begun.  Begun,  who 
has  relatives  in  Israel,  has  been  denied 
an  exit  visa  for  13  years  due  to  his  per- 
sistence in  publicly  upholding  his 
Jewish  heritage. 

Years  ago.  while  achieving  promi- 
nence in  the  field  of  technical  sci 
ences.  Begun  taught  himself  Hebrew 
and  subsequently  fought  for  legaliza- 
tion of  Hebrew  teaching.  In  1971.  real- 
izing the  futility  of  his  demands,  he 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  but  was  denied 
on  grounds  of  alleged  possession  of 
'state  secrets"— apparently  the  result 
of  his  association  with  the  Moscow 
Central  Research  Institute. 

After  his  visa  rejection.  Begun  was 
fired  from  his  post  and  forced  to  work 
as  a  telephone  operator  and  later  as  a 
night  watchman  while  secretly  con- 
tinuing to  tutor  young  students  in 
Hebrew. 

On  March  3.  1977  Begun  was  arrest- 
ed and  charged  with  'parasitism." 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  embarked  on  a 
hunger  strike  that  lasted  more  than 
100  days,  but  was  force-fed  every  3 
days.  Finally,  having  been  brought  to 
trial.  Begun  was  sentenced  to  2  years 
of  internal  exile. 

Married  during  exile.  Begun  re- 
turned to  this  wife's  place  of  residence 
in  Moscow  in  February  1978  but  was 
rearrested  in  May  of  that  year  and 
charged  with  "violating  passport  laws  " 
for  living  in  Moscow  without  a  residen- 
cy permit.  In  June  1978  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  more  years  of  internal 
exile. 

Begun  was  released  in  November 
1981  but  his  actions  upon  returning  to 
Moscow  were  then  closely  monitored. 
On  October  10,  1982.  an  extensive 
search  of  an  apartment  owned  by 
Begun's  future  wife.  Inna  Shlomova. 
was  conducted  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Begun  unknowingly  entered  the  apart 
ment  during  the  search  only  to  discov- 
er that  a  number  of  incriminating 
items  had  been  unearthed  and  confis- 
cated including  publications  from 
Israel,  the  samizdat  journal  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R..  a  radio,  and  a  tape  re- 
corder. After  the  search.  Begun  was 
detained  briefly  while  Inna  was  not  re- 
leased for  a  few  weeks. 
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A  month  later.  Begun  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda '—article  70  of 
the  Russian  Criminal  Code.  Jewish  ac- 
tivists in  the  past  have  often  been 
tried  and  convicted  for  the  same 
charge. 

The  sentence  handed  down  to  Begun 
is  the  worst  that  can  be  given  for  a 
conviction  under  article  70.  Clearly,  in 
light  of  the  Soviets'  increasing  reluc- 
tance to  loosen  their  strict  policy  on 
emigration.  Beguns  sentencing  fur- 
ther establishes  the  Soviets'  coldly  ide- 
ological desire  to  enforce  absolute  con- 
formity on  every  cultural  and  political 
front.  Any  stirring  of  dissent  has  been 
met  by  harsh  retaliatory  measures  on 
the  part  of  Soviet  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  Beguns  conviction.  The  Soviet 
press  is  full  of  reports  about  trials  of 
various  persons  on  charges  of  econom- 
ic crimes'." 

Earlier  this  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
98th  Congressional  Class  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  participated  in  a  program  to 
adopt"  a  refusenik  family  which 
called  for  advocating  on  its  behalf. 
The  victimization  of  Josif  Begun  was 
brought  to  my  attention  through  let- 
ters sent  to  me  by  several  youngsters 
who  live  in  my  district  and  who  attend 
the  school  at  Congregation  Mishkan 
Israel  of  Hamden.  Conn.  Their  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  regime's  treat- 
ment stimulated  my  pledge  to  write  to 
him  on  a  regular  basis  as  part  of  the 
congressional  "adoption  "  program. 
However.  Begun's  recent  jail  sentence 
has  effectively  eliminated  any  hope  of 
communicating  with  him. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  protest  the  Soviets'  brutal 
assault  on  Josif  Begun's  human  rights. 
In  particular.  I  ask  all  Members  to  join 
me  in  signing  the  protest  letter  to 
Yuriy  Andropov  now  being  circulated 
by  Representative  Barnov  Frank.# 


HUNGARIAN  HI  .'-■mm  I  K  iN:  OC- 
TOBER 23  TO  NdVl  MBER  4, 
1956 


HON.  MICH.AEL  k.  ANDREWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

m  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commemorate 
the  27th  anniversary  of  the  October 
23.  1956.  Revolution  for  Freedom  in 
Hungary.  Further.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  of  that  revolu- 
tion and  to  the  preservation  of  Hun- 
garian cultural  traditions  which  has 
been  maintained  by  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent. 

In  Texas  history  at  a  place  called 
the  Alamo,  there  was  an  event  in 
which  a  small  group  of  poorly  armed 
freedom  fighters  fought  against  a  su- 
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penor.  dictatorial  forcf.  They  were 
surrounded  and  cut  off  from  the  world 
and  fought  to  the  death  rather  than 
surrender  their  principles.  In  strict 
military  terms  theirs  wa.s  a  defeat  but 
b\  every  other  mea-sure  it  v.a.'^  a  victo- 
ry -a  victory  for  rouratje  for  democ- 
racy. Theirs  wa-s  a  sacrifice  that  kept 
the  spark  of  liberty  alue  in  Texa.s 
until  lis  flames  could  be  relighted  and 
final  victory  secured. 

Today  we  recall  a  more  recent  time 
and  place  where  a  similar  battle  for 
freedom  wa.s  fought.  A  battle  where 
men,  women,  and  even  children  in  a 
spontaneous  move  to  reassert  inalien- 
able rights  of  self-determination,  of 
commerce  and  of  national  dignity 
struck  back  a^iainst  their  oppressors. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  left  the  spark 
of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  freemen  everywhere. 
Tht  (late  v.a.s  October  23.  1956;  the 
count  r.v.  Hiingary,  What  happened 
there  v.;i.s  unique  m  our  lifetime.  A 
small  nation,  art  inn  alone,  challenged 
the  power  of  Russia.  On  that  date,  the 
people  of  Hungary  spontaneously 
formed  a  civilian  army  of  resistance 
whuh,  with  no  training,  light  arms 
and  their  resourcefulness,  out-fought 
the  mighty  Ru.ssian  army.  In  one 
'xeeks  lime,  they  destroyed  over  300 
Soviet  armored  vehicles  and  inflicted 
heavy  casualties.  They  so  shocked 
Russian  confidence  that  Soviets  re- 
treated from  Hungary  and  did  not 
return  until  they  knew  that  Hungary 
could  get  no  support  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Even  Khrushchev  acknowledges  in 
his  memoirs  the  uncertainty  and  inde- 
cision that  existed  in  the  highest 
Soviet  ranks  during  the  first  days  of 
that  revolution.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
Hungarian  forces,  or  Freedom  Fight- 
i-rs.  as  they  are  known,  was  that  their 
formation  was  spontaneous.  Their 
ranks  were  filled  from  all  social  seg- 
ments—students, workers,  women,  and 
children.  To  be  eligible  to  be  a  Free- 
dom Fighter,  you  only  had  to  be  12- 
vcars  old  and  wear  a  green  arm  band? 
Children  that  age  did  stand  alongside 
the  others  and  attack  tanks  and  ma- 
chine guns  in  the  streets  of  Budapest 
with  Molotov"  cocktails,  rocks  and 
bottles.  In  the  end.  at  least  20.000 
Freedom  Fighters  paid  with  their  lives 
a-s  a  Soviet  army  of  250.000  troops  bru- 
tally began  to  reassert  itself  by  No- 
'.  ember  4.  1956.  It  is  these  Freedom 
Fighters  and  their  cause  which  we 
honor  today. 

The  events  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution against  Ru.ssian  occupation  ex- 
posed a  Soviet  character  trait  which  is 
a  willingness  to  employ  deceit  and 
rnmina!  force  as  it  suits  their  purpose, 
I  recall  the  worlds  shock  and  disbelief 
recently  when  Ru.ssia.  vvitliout  regard 
to  accepted  codes  of  civilized  behavior. 
shot  down  a  civilian  airliner,  causing 
great  loss  of  life.  They  first  denied 
shooting    down     the    airliner.    Then 
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before  the  United  Nations  and  the 
world,  they  lied  about  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  action  and 
later  even  threatened  to  repeat  such 
an  action  m  the  future  if  given  the  op- 
poriunit.v. 

Our  dismay  at  Soviet  deceit  may  not 
have  been  so  great  had  we  recalled  the 
lessons  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
On  November  1,  1956.  as  massive  col- 
umns of  Red  tanks  and  troops  moved 
through  Hungary,  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  claimed 
that  the  reports  of  the  invasion  were 
utterly  unfounded.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Budapest  in- 
formed the  new  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment that  the  planes  and  tanks 
coming  into  the  Budapest  airport  were 
there  to  remove  Russian  civilians 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  spearheading 
the  a.ssault  on  the  city.  Perhaps  the 
most  deceitful  conduct  of  all  was  the 
Soviet's  execution  of  Hungarian  offi- 
cials, including  General  Maleter.  who 
were  lured  from  sanctuary  following 
promises  of  safe  conduct  to  negotiate. 
Before  this  incident,  kidnapping  gen- 
erals who  came  for  peace  talks  under  a 
flag  of  truce  had  not  happened  in 
Europe  since  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  the  16th  century. 

Hungary  has  always  belonged  to  the 
European  tradition  of  freedom.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  European  culture,  of 
European  economy  and  European  his- 
tory. The  Soviet  Union  can  never  re- 
write that  history.  And  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Freedom  Fighter  survives, 
history  remains  on  Hungary's  side. 
Upon  asking  the  question  of  our  role 
in  this  process  of  history.  I  believe 
that  the  response  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  that  question  is  as  appropriate 
today  as  it  was  for  him  when  he 
stated: 

Within  the  framework  of  present  events 
In  Poland  and  Hungary  what  policies  should 
we  follow?  What  can  we  do  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  independence  .  .  .  ? 

I  consider  our  immediate  function— to  let 
them  know  that  we  are  still  concerned,  that 
we  are  still  identified  with  them,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  free— if  we  maintain 
this  spark,  this  fire,  even  If  It  Is  In  ashes, 
then  .someday  they  will  be  free  and  we  will 
have  played  our  proper  role. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Houston 
Hungarian  American  Cultural  A.ssocia- 
tion.  This  association  was  organized  in 
1957  to  preserve  Hungarian  cultural 
traditions  and  to  help  Hungarian  refu- 
gees and  Freedom  Fig  liters  find 
homes,  get  jobs  and  simply  become 
Americans.  Their  success  is  the  story 
of  the  success  of  our  political  system, 
which  has  made  room  for  generations 
of  freedom  seekers  from  all  corners  of 
the  world. • 
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POLITICIZATION  OF  AMERICAN- 
FOOD  AID 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

Ol-    SOUTH   DAKOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  world  hunger, 
and  one  of  the  issues  raised  was  the 
politicization  of  American  food  aid. 
Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates 
this  practice  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  actions  in  Ethiopia  versus 
those  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

This  year  Ethiopians  have  suffered 
and  died  in  a  famine  caused  largely  by 
a  severe  drought  and  war.  The  United 
Slates  was  very  slow  to  respond  to  re- 
quest for  famine  relief  for  Ethiopia,  a 
country  with  a  leftist  government.  A 
hundred  children  a  day  were  starving 
to  death.  A  Catholic  Relief  Services  re- 
quest made  in  December  1982  for  838 
metric  tons  of  grain  was  not  responded 
to  until  May  1983.  5  months  later.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  see  that  the  Ethiopian  mili- 
tary has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distri- 
bution of  food.  We  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  not  let  any  U.S.  assistance  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  trucks  for 
fear  that  they  will  be  used  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC)  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion in  April  of  the  charges  that  the 
Ethiopian  military  was  diverting  aid, 
and  concluded  that  the  stories  were 
false  and  had  originated  from  the 
Tigre  insurgents.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  will  claim  that  food  aid  is  being 
diverted  in  Ethiopia. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however. 
that  I  strongly  support  monitoring  of 
food  aid.  Getting  food  to  people  who 
live  in  hard  to  reach  areas  and  to 
people  who  are  too  weak  from  hunger 
to  come  to  distribution  centers  is 
always  a  very  difficult  task.  But  in 
actual  starvation  situations  such  as  we 
had  in  Ethiopia,  it  should  not  take  5 
or  6  months  to  establish  a  distribution 
system.  Even  if  everything  is  not  in 
place  initially,  the  system  can  be  im- 
proved as  time  goes  on. 

Compare  this  .slow  response,  this 
concern  about  diversion  and  misuse  of 
food  aid,  this  unusual  effort  of  moni- 
toring the  food  and  other  assistance, 
to  our  actions  in  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala. 

In  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  we 
have  shown  little  of  the  concern  we 
exhibited  about  Ethiopia  regarding 
possible  misuse  of  food  and  medical 
aid.  I  was  taken  aback  m  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  hearings  this  week 
when  my  questions  to  administration 
officials  about  food  aid  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala  were  not  responded  to 
directly,    but    instead    were    answered 
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vki'h    information   concerning  our   ef- 
forts in  Poland  and  Ethiopia. 

El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  despite 
their  absymal  human  rights  records, 
are  considered  by  the  administration 
to  be  our  allies— allies,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause they  are  right  wing  as  opposed 
to  left  wing  dictatorships.  We  receive 
reports  from  returning  doctors  and 
relief  workcr.s  of  the  very  political  dis- 
tribution o!  food  and  medical  aid  in  El 
Salvador.  People  are  reportedly  starv- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  these  coun- 
tries, as  food  aid  is  not  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  distributed  in  those  areas 
or  to  those  people  outside  of  Govern- 
ment control. 

Last  week  two  women  from  Guate- 
mala spoke  on  Capitol  Hill  about  the 
situation  in  their  country— they  esti- 
mate that  approximately  1  million 
people  in  Guatemala  are  internal  refu- 
gees, refugees  from  their  own  Govern- 
ment. There  said  that  people  are  liter- 
ally -starving  as  a  result  of  their  fear  of 
their  own  Government,  and  so  are 
fleeing  into  the  countryside  and  moun- 
tains. It  is  reported  that  the  army  in 
Guatemala  literally  cordons  off  areas 
when  food  arrives  and  distributes  it  on 
a  small  individual  ba.sis  to  people  in 
Government  camps,  camps  in  where 
there  have  been  massacres  by  Govern- 
ment forces,  camps  into  which  people 
have  been  forced  after  their  homes 
and  crops  have  been  burned. 

In  El  Salvador,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300,000  displaced  persons  in 
Government  camps  and  possibly  half 
again  that  many  who  are  displaced  but 
able  to  live  with  relatives.  There  are 
people  who  have  been,  by  and  large, 
displaced  by  their  own  Government. 

Reports  say  that  U.S.  food  and  medi- 
cal aid  reach  these  camps  very  sporadi- 
cally. At  the  same  time,  U.S.  food  and 
medicine  is  found  on  the  black  market 
in  El  Salvador.  One  relief  worker  re- 
ported that  he  was  told  by  a  grocer 
that  he  could  get  as  much  U.S.  food  as 
he  wanted  on  the  black  market. 

In  the  instances  where  private  vol- 
untary agencies  are  able  to  distribute 
food.  I  have  more  confidence  that  ref 
ugees  or  displaced  people  are  being 
fed.  Even  private  voluntary  agency  ef- 
forts are  hampered,  however,  by  the 
war  and  by  local  government  policies 
designed  to  make  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance political  in  its  administration. 
I  realize  that  every  report  we  hear  is 
not  totally  accurate,  but  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  credible  sources 
with  consistent  accounts  which  point 
up  that  our  aid  is  being  misused  in  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  The  U.S. 
Government,  with  its  lack  of  will  to 
more  stringently  place  conditions  on 
and  monitor  our  aid,  is  only  support- 
ing the  forces  of  repression  and  is, 
therefore,  a  party  to  the  starvation 
and  sickness  in  those  countries. 

We  must  do  more  to  make  clear  that 
we  intend  that  our  food  and  other  as- 
sistancf  reach  people  in  need,  that  we 
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do  not  intfiHi  oui    luou  <iiu  U'  In    u.^i  u 
in  a  political  manner.* 


MAKVLA.NIJ  CHAi'lLK  HONORS 
JOSEPH  ROCHE 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

UK  MAKYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
m  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Roche,  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Balti- 
more community,  who  has  been  a 
moving  force  in  the  local  and  national 
chapters  of  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans. On  Saturday,  October  29.  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  will  be  honoring 
Joseph  Roche  for  his  unselfish  contri- 
butions to  this  fine  organization. 

Joseph  Roche's  record  of  service  to 
the  order  goes  back  25  years  at  the  di- 
vision, county,  State  and  National 
levels.  In  August  1982.  Mr.  Roche  was 
honored  by  his  colleagues  in  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  with  its 
greatest  achievement— the  office  of 
national  president.  Throughout  his  as- 
sociation with  the  order.  Mr.  Roche 
has  been  known  as  the  man  who  can 
gel  the  job  done.  His  record  as  nation- 
al organizer  is  unmatched.  As  a  result 
of  his  intensive  membership  drives,  50 
divisions  were  added  to  this  fine  orga- 
nization over  a  5-year  period. 

Beyond  his  activities  with  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  Joseph 
Roche  finds  time  to  be  an  active 
member  of  his  community  through 
memberships  in  the  Kingsville  Recrea- 
tion Council,  the  Maryland  Irish 
Caucus,  and  the  Emerald  Isle  Club.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
Joseph  A.  Roche,  his  wife  Lucille  and 
their  seven  children    ■Slainte.'* 


GRENADA  A.ND    iHL  ALLIANCE- 
A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  SOVIETS? 

HON.  WlLLl.AM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  U.S./O.E.C.S.  multination- 
al force  in  Grenada  is  apparently 
meeting  with  success  in  defeating  the 
Cubans,  and  limiting  Soviet/Cuban  in- 
fluence in  that  timy  country,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  gaining  an  indirect  victory  out 
of  the  whole  affair  because  of  the  very 
negative  reaction  of  our  supposed 
allies  in  Europe  to  our  assistance  in 
the  O.E.C.S.  effort  to  restore  order  to 
Grenada. 

Over  and  over,  we  are  being  con- 
demned for  intervention,  that  terrible 
crime   of   crimes    under    international 
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law.  Cracks  are  said  to  be  appearing  in 
the  alliance;  France  voted  against  the 
United  States  in  the  Security  Council 
while  Britain,  with  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  special  relationship, 
abstained.  Nobody  seems  to  be  paying 
any  attention  to  Prime  Mini-ster  Euge- 
nia Charles  of  Dominica  who  is  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Organization  of 
East  Caribbean  Slates  which  spear- 
headed the  invasion  of  Grenada  with 
our  assistance  in  response  to  the  pleas 
of  the  Grenadan  Governor  General. 
Sir  Paul  Scoon.  The  unabashed  Cuban 
involvement  which  includes  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  battalions  is  brushed 
aside.  Is  it  against  international  law 
for  a  mutual  treaty  organization  to 
enter  a  member  country  at  the  request 
of  that  country's  head  of  state  and  re- 
store order  when  a  band  of  thugs  as- 
sisted by  a  very  strong  foreign  pres- 
ence murders  most  of  the  Government 
and  illegally  assumes  power?  If  that  is 
indeed  so,  then  it  is  a  very  sorry  .state- 
ment about  the  morality  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Acting  as  we  did,  we  have  undoubt- 
edly saved  innumerable  lives.  The  se- 
curity of  the  O.E.C.S.  region  is  as- 
sured. And  yet  with  the  exception  of 
the  O.E.C.S.,  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  is  ready  to  level  the  charge 
of  intervention  against  us.  Ironically, 
when  it  comes  to  natural  disasters- 
famine,  flood,  or  earthquake  interven- 
tion is  expected,  only  then  they  call  it 
assistance.  However,  in  a  case  of  mass 
murder  by  a  particular  political  group, 
no  assistance  or  intervention  is  to  be 
granted  even  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
quest by  the  last  surviving  member  of 
that  particular  country's  government. 

What  is  sad  about  the  anti-American 
uproar  is  that  those  countries  which 
are  supposed  to  be  our  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  are  among  the  most 
vocal.  Do  the  members  of  the  alliance 
want  us  to  renege  on  our  mutual  de- 
fense agreements?  They  seem  so  out- 
raged that  we  might  try  to  help  an- 
other group  of  countries  defend  them- 
selves. Rather  than  being  up.set  by  the 
assistance  which  we  lent  the  O.E.C.S.. 
the  NATO  countries  should  be  reas- 
sured; our  action  in  Grenada  should 
let  them  know  that  we  will  not  let 
them  down  when  they  need  our  help. 
Unfortunately  they  are  falling  prey  to 
the  Soviet  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
victory  that  we  might  have  enjoyed  in 
Grenada  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result.  How  can  they 
be  so  blind?* 
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DECLINE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
OF  ATHENS 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

of  oh;(  ' 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRI- S>  NT  ATU  ES 

Fndav   October  28.  19S3 

•  Mr  MrEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
the  deehne  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
.Athen.s.  a  great  historian  .said  of  the 
fall  of  this  great  haven  of  democracy, 
more  than  they  wanted  freedom, 
tfiey  wanted  a  comfortable  and  secure 
life  and  they  lost  it  all;  freedom,  com- 
fort, and  security.  When  the  freedom 
they  wanted  most  was  freedom  from 
responsibility,  then  Athens  ceased  to 
tie  free." 

America  today  is  a  great  haven  of 
democracy  that  offers  its  people  a  life 
vvhere  individual  rights  come  first  and 
A  here  comfort  and  security  are  attain- 
able. But  let  us  never  forget  that  free- 
dom carries  with  it  a  tremendous  re- 
.sponsibility.  The  courageous  men  in 
Lebanon  who  have  died  and  lived  to 
insure  that  our  Nation  is  protected 
against  those  who  threaten,  and  desta- 
bilize, and  attack  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  that  we  might  be  free.  The  coura- 
geous paratroopers  in  Grenada  who 
risk  their  personal  safety  to  guarantee 
that  American  citizens  can  be  safely 
returned  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sent the  type  of  commitment  to  which 
we  have  always  been  committed  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  leadership. 
More  importantly,  I  will  think  contin- 
ually of  those  brave  individuals  who 
assumed  the  high  and  tragic  costs  of 
freedom.* 
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ber  15  time  period  is  off  season  to  U.S. 
asparagus  producers,  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  bill  will  not  injure  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  asparagus  but  would  merely 
provide  consumers  with  fresh  aspara- 
gus in  the  off  season  at  a  slightly 
low'er  cost. 

HR    - 
A  bill  providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty 

on  certain  fresh  asparagus 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part A  of  pan  8  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  supe- 
rior hearing  to  items  135.10  through  135.20 
the  following  new  items: 


ASPARACil  S  TARIFFS 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr  I'KENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
permanently  reduce  the  tariff  on  fresh 
asparagus  during  the  period  Septem- 
ber 15  through  November  15  to  5  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  tariff  through- 
out the  rest  of  each  year  will  remain 
at  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

This  bill  would  apply  only  to  fresh 
;\.sparagus  which  has  been  brought  in 
t)y  air  freight.  This  restriction  would 
prohibit  any  possibility  that  huge 
(juantities  of  fresh  asparagus  will  be 
imported  at  a  low  price  which  could 
possibly  be  u.sed  in  U.S.  processing 
plants  to  compete  with  U.S. -grown  as- 
paragus. The  high  cost  of  air  freight 
should  provide  the  proper  disincentive 
to  discourage  any  misuse  of  this  bill's 
intent.  The  bill  will  apply  only  to 
fresh  asparagus  which  is  sold  for  im- 
mediate consumption  as  a  fresh  prod- 
uct. Since  the  September  15  to  Novem- 
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Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


THE  MONTGOMERY   PLAYHOUSE 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exceptional  nonprofit 
theater  group  based  in  my  district: 
The  Montgomery  Playhouse. 

The  Playhouse  is  a  result  of  the 
recent  merging  of  talents  from  the 
Kcnsington-Garrett  Park  Players  and 
the  Montgomery  Players— who  can 
claim  Goldie  Hawn  as  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguished alumnae— and  is  now  based 
in  Gaithersburg,  Md.  It  has  treated 
our  community  to  excellent  live  thea- 
ter, tapping  local  talents  and  allowing 
both  novices  and  veterans  to  per- 
form—thus providing  a  testing  ground 
for  new  talents,  innovative  production, 
and  first  class  entertainment.  Recent 
productions  have  ranged  from  Death- 
trap to  Tartuffe  to  the  Fantasticks. 
This  season  Playhouse  presentations 
will  include  Lovers  and  Other  Strang- 
ers. Bus  Stop,  Witness  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion and  the  Diary  of  Anne  Frank. 

The  performing  arts  need  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement,  and  the 
Montgomery  Playhou.se  is  doing  its 
part  to  keep  local  live  theater  flourish- 
ing. This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  a  lot  of  dedication  and  hard 
work.  I  encourage  everyone  to  visit  the 
Montgomery  Playhouse  and  give  this 
local  theater  group  the  support  it  de- 
serves.* 
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ESTHER  POTACK  CHALLENGES 
PARENTS  TO  SAVE  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

Of   FLOI IDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Ocluber  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  role  models  that 
are  presented  to  our  youth  today  and 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed 
about  child  exploitation  by  unscrupu- 
lous profiteers  and  the  effects  of  drug 
abuse  and  violence. 

Esther  Potack,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  a  columist  for  the  Communi- 
ty News,  which  is  read  by  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Greater  Miami  metropol- 
itan area,  recently  wrote  an  essay  on 
this  subject  entitled  'Save  Our  Chil- 
dren."  which  poses  provocative  ques- 
tions such  as  "who  are  the  heroes  of 
our  children  today?  and  'W' hat  kind  of 
world  will  they  (children)  create  with- 
out honor,  morality,  respect  and  re- 
sponsibility?" 

I  think  Ms.  Potack  expresses  the 
concerns  of  many  Americans  for  the 
future  leaders  and  citizens  of  our 
country.  As  she  states,  'Our  youth  is 
our  dearest  national  treasure.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  Ms.  Potack's  essay; 

Can  we  save  our  children?  The  parents  of 
today  must  unite  with  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, legislative  and  law  enforcement  com- 
munities in  a  united  fight  against  the  drug 
and  porno  profiteers,  before  our  children's 
bodies  and  minds  are  destroyed  and  our 
children  die  like  flies. 

It  is  a  powerful  battle.  We  must  save  our 
children  and  our  society.  All  parents  must 
unite  and  fight  back  NOW? 

There  are  more  parents  than  drug  and 
porno  profiteers!  Will  we  save  our  chil- 
dren?* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28,  1983 
*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Reagan's  firing  of 
Commissioners  Mary  Frances  Berry, 
Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez,  and 
Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman  underscores 
what  many  of  us  have  long  believed— 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  care  about  civil  rights. 

For  months  now.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  have  been  working 
on  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  beyond  its  September  30, 
1983,  expiration  date. 
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Since  it  was  created  in  1957  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  all  Presidents  have 
supported  the  independent  and  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  the  Commission.  Al- 
though Presidents  have  disagreed  with 
the  Commissions  conclusions  over  the 
years,  they  recognized  that  rather 
than  undermine  the  independent 
nature  of  the  Commission  the  way  to 
deal  with  their  disagreements  was  to 
debatr  and  rebut  the  Commission's 
conclusions  Only  President  Reagan 
has  attempted  to  silence  the  Commis- 
sion by  firing  a  total  of  five  of  the  six 
Commissioners.  Only  President 
Reagan  has  attempted  to  pack  the 
Commission  with  members  who  reflect 
his  own  views  on  civil  rights. 

By  firing  the  three  Commissioners, 
the  President  has  destroyed  bipartisan 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Commission  as 
an  independent  body  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  While  he  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  getting  the  view^s  of  a  bi- 
partisan, independent  body  on  the 
.status  of  civil  rights  in  the  country,  we 
HI  the  C'on^;ress  are.  Therefore,  I  and  a 
bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors,  are  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  establish  a  Civil  Rights 
Commi.ssion     within     the     legislative 

branch.  ,    .   ^ 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  eight 

bipartisan  members;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  will  select  four,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  will  select  four, 
also  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  Commi.ssion  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  Commission  with 
all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  present  Commission.  Under  this 
resolution,  the  Commissioners  cannot 
be  fired  except  for  cause. 

Since  the  President  has  shown  his 
disregard  for  civil  rights.  Congress 
must  move  quickly  to  set  up  this  legis- 
lative Commission  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  civil  rights  laws  will  con- 
tinue to  be  monitored  by  an  independ- 
ent and  respected  bodv  « 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

compound  in  Beruit— in  the  face  of 
constant  intelligence  reports  that  the 
marines  would  be  subjected  to  car- 
bomb  terrorist  attacks. 

Our  CIA  Director  dabbles  in  the 
stock  market,  our  President  golfs,  and 
our  marines  die  with  empty  weapons. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1983] 

Marines  Seemingly  Did  Little  To  Deter  a 

Car-Bomb  Attack 

(By  Thomas  L.  Friedman) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. -The  Marine  contingent 
in  Beirut  appears  to  have  taken  compara- 
tively few  precautions  specifically  to  pre- 
vent against  car-bomb  attacks,  even  though 
the  American  Embassy  was  destroyed  that 
way  only  six  months  earlier  and  even 
though  the  Marines  were  receiving  regular 
warnings  that  such  assaults  could  take 
place. 

We  have  had  consistent  warnings  of  at 
tacks  in  the  past  weeks  and  months."  said 
Maj.  Robert  Jordan,  the  Marine  spokesman. 
"Each  lime,  we  have  taken  every  measure 
we  thought  prudent.  There  is  just  no  way 
without  building  walls  six-feet  thick  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  attack.  We  are  not  here  to 
be  a  bastion,  but  to  be  a  presence.  I  don't 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  anyone  that  some- 
one would  tr.v  to  charge  through  here." 

Capt.  Morgan  M.  France,  commander  of 
Amphibious  Squadron  8,  the  five-ship 
convoy  that  supplies  the  Marine  contingent 
In  Beirut,  also  noted  that  the  Marines  were 
always  torn  between  their  original  peace- 
keeping role— which  was  to  provide  a  visible 
symbolic  presence  to  back  up  the  Lebanese 
Army— and  the  fact  they  had  to  work  in  a 
country  where  all  kinds  of  anti-American 
terrorists  operate  underground. 

WE  DON'T  WORK  THAT  WAY 

We  have  to  lake  chances  to  be  more  visi- 
ble in  order  to  be  effective, "  Captain  France 
said.  "We  must  be  .seen.  We  could  dig  a 
bunker  and  live  underground  and  stick  up 
the  American  flag  once  in  a  while,  but  we 
don't  work  that  way." 

The  Marines  did  not  take  the  .same  basic 
precautions  the  American  Embassy,  and 
many  other  European  mi.ssions,  did  after 
the  truck-bomb  attack  April  18  on  the 
United  Slates  diplomatic  complex  in  Beirut. 

Last  spring  Marine  guards  blocked  off  the 
entry  streets  to  the  British  Embassy,  where 
the  American  diplomats  moved  after  their 
own  building  was  blown  up,  with  huge  am- 
phibious vehicles  topped  with  50-caliber  ma- 
chine guns.* 
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'V^'HAT  PASSINCi  HKLl^  FOR 

rHi':st.  wild  Dit:  as  cattle? 
HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  we  take  up  the  largest  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  in  our  Na- 
tion's history:  $247  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  This  is  but  a  .small  part  of 
the  administration's  $2  trillion  mili- 
tary buildup. 

Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the 
strategic  bankruptcy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  than  comparing  that 
$2  trillion  binge  with  our  use  of  un- 
loaded weapons  to  "guard  "  the  Marine 


PERSONA!     !■  Xl'i  ANATK^N 

HON,  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  meeting  in  my  district  which  re- 
quired my  attendance.  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  House  Chamber  for 
several  roUcall  votes  which  occurred 
on  Thursday,  October  20  and  Friday. 
October  21.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following 
manner: 

Rollcall  No,  404— Motion  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  2968.  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984.  with  instruc- 
tions to  prohibit  support  by  U.S.  intel- 
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ligence  agencies  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  if 
Nicaragua  reaffirms  its  commitments 
to  the  OAS.  concludes  peace  agree- 
ments with  other  Central  American 
countries  and  ceases  all  support  for 
military  and  paramilitary  operations 
against  governments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica within  60  days  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall    No.    405-Pa.ssage    of    W  ii 
2968.    Intelligence   Authorizations    lor 
Fiscal  1984.  I  would  have  voted   "nay.  " 

Rollcall   No.   406— Adoption   of  con- 
ference  report    on    H.R.    3913.   Labor. 
Health    and    Human   Services.    Educa 
tion    Appropriations.    Fiscal     1984.     I 
would  have  voted  'nay." 

Rollcall  No.  408— Amendment  to 
H.R.  3324.  Close  Up  Foundation  Au- 
thorization to  strike  language  trans- 
ferring the  law-related  education  pro- 
gram from  the  State  block  grant  to 
the  Education  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary fund.  I  would  have  voted  "nay.  " 

Rollcall  No.  409— Passage  of  H.R. 
3324.  Close  Up  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion. I  would  have  voted   "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  410— Adoption  of  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  3929.  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Extension.  I 
would  have  voted  "yrn   "• 


RECOGNITION  OF  25th  ANNIVER- 
SARY. THE  COLUMBUS 
TORRAH   ACAOFMY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 

■t    "HI" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  ri.se  to  recognize 
the  25th  anniversary  of  an  institution 
that  has  meant  much  to  central  Ohio, 
the  Columbus  Torrah  Academy. 

The  theme  of  the  academy's  year- 
long silver  anniversary  celebration  is 
"25  Years  of  Learning.  Living  and 
Growing  in  Judaism.  "  and  a  more  fit- 
ting choice  of  words  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  The  academy  is  dedicated  to 
developing  young  minds  through  both 
religious  and  general  academic  instruc- 
tion, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  schools  of  its  kind.  The  school 
provides  a  far-reaching  course  of  study 
that  includes  much  more  than  class- 
room instruction.  The  academy's 
eighth  graders,  for  example,  will  be 
paying  a  5-day  visit  to  Washington 
.soon  to  learn  first-hand  about  their 
country's  history  and  how  government 
works.  Students  al.so  participate  in  a 
wide  variety  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  point 
out  that  both  individual  and  group 
service  projects  are  being  stressed  in 
the  academy's  anniversary  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Columbus 
Torrah  Academy  gives  .students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  practice  tra- 
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ditional  Judaism.  This  two-pronged 
approach  of  religious  and  general  aca- 
demic trainmg  has  for  25-years  pro- 
duced students  that  have  gone  on  to 
become  responsible,  active  members  of 
the  community. 

Since  Its  initial  class  of  11  first  grade 
students  began  their  studies  25-years 
ago.  the  Columbus  Torrah  Academy 
has  grown  to  170  students  in  the  first 
through  eighth  grades.  Staff,  stu- 
denUs.  parents  and  alumni  all  have 
watched  the  school's  growth  with 
pride,  and  rightfully  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  other  Members  of  this  House 
will  join  with  me  m  congratulating  the 
Columbus  Torrah  Academy  on  its  first 
quarter  century,  and  wish  the  .school 
many  more  years  of  success,* 


THE  US    INVASION  OF  THE 
ISLAND  OF  GRENADA 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

Of   CAI,IFORNI,A 
IN  THf.  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday-  October  2h.  1983 

•  Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
US,  in\a.sion  and  subsequent  counter- 
coup  of  Grenada  was  an  Impulsive  and 
shortsighted  action.  This  act.  one  m  a 
series  of  blunders  that  distinguish  the 
Reagan  administrations  foreign  poli- 
cies, illustrates  clearly  the  administra- 
tion's intention  of  following  a  totally 
reactive  trend  in  the  formation  of 
policy.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  President's  idea  of  foreign  polic>- 
initiatue  is  to.  first  and  foremost, 
overreact  militarily  and  then  spend  an 
excruciating  amount  of  energy  invent- 
ing a  rationale  for  such  actions. 

The  official  reasons  for  U.S.  inter- 
vention given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz-  that  we  needed  to  circumvent 
an  Iranian  hostage"  situation,  that  a 
tew  island  countries  asked  for  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  their  quest  to  overthrow 
the  new  government,  and  that  the 
dangerous  atmosphere  of  tension  ne- 
rrssitated  our  Nation's  involvement- 
art  theoretical  at  best. 

Eventually,  the  American  people 
were  informed  that  our  real  intention 
was  to  overthrow  the  Government  and 
instate  a  more  friendly  go\ernment. 
This  would  insure  that  the  airstrip 
being  built  by  the  Cubans  would  not 
be  used  for  Ru.ssian  or  Cuban  military 
purposes.  If  this  is  true,  then  why  did 
the  administration  try  to  mislead  the 
American  people  to  believe  otherwise'' 
It  is  this  deception  which  proves  to  be 
most  disturbing. 

By  ordering  such  an  action  Presidtmt 
Reagan  has  done  great  harm  to  our  in- 
tegrity abroad.  Are  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  assume  that  they  are 
exempt  from  President  Reagan's  disre- 
gard for  a  nation's  sovereignty''  Can 
they  believe  that  we  will  seriously  ne- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gotiate  a  diplomatic  settlement  and 
encourage  peace  and  justice  when  we 
legitimize  the  use  of  force  as  the  sole 
means  for  reaching  a  political  solu- 
tion'^ I  have  faith  in  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  I  believe  that  these  ideals 
were  swept  aside  m  the  invasion  of 
Grenada.  Could  a  nation  such  as  ours 
find  no  other  viable  plan  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results',' 

At  home  I  sense  a  surge  ol  pride  in 
our  actions.  This  undoubtedly  is  de- 
rived from  the  American  people's  love 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
spoken  out  vehemently  against  similar 
actions  by  other  nation's  around  the 
world.  Regardless  of  a  nation's  politics, 
the  United  States  has  always  stood 
behind  the  right  of  sovereign  nations 
to  self-determination,  free  from  out- 
side intervention.  We  must  insist  that 
governments  around  the  globe  respect 
the  established  political  channels  \n 
their  efforts  to  influence  other  na- 
tions. If  we  abandon  our  notion  of  a  le- 
gitimate political  order,  we  are  des- 
tined to  encounter  endless  w"ars  and 
loss  of  llfe.« 
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It  is  therefore  gratifying  that  this 
rehearing  was  obtained  and  that  the 
full  court  of  appeals  has  now  recog- 
nized the  unquestionable  propriety  of 
the  congressional  chaplaincies. • 


LEGALITY  OF  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  IS  UPHELD 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  m\"  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
sitting  en  banc,  today  upheld  our  long- 
standing practice  of  maintaining  a 
Chaplain  of  the  House.  In  rejecting 
the  challenge  to  this  practice  brought 
b>'  Jon  Garth  Murray.  Madelyn 
Murray  O'Hair.  and  the  Society  of 
Separationists,  the  entire  court  of  ap- 
peals unanimously  concluded  that  the 
court  could  perceive  no  tenable  basis 
for  subjecting  the  congressional  prac- 
tice to  further  review. 

The  court  of  appeals  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  found 
that  the  tradition  of  congressional 
chaplains  has  existed 

■unbroken  '  *  '  for  two  centuries" 
and  "has  become  part  of  the  fabric  of 
our  societ>"." 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  on  March  30,  1982.  we  adopted 
House  Resolution  413  which  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  decision  of  a 
three-judge  panel  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals which  would  have  instructed  the 
district  court  to  further  entertain  the 
claims  advanced  by  Murray,  O'Hair. 
and  the  Society  of  Separationists.  and 
we  authorized  and  directed  our  coun- 
sel, representing  the  Speaker  and  the 
Chaplain,  to  seek  a  rehearing  before 
the  entire  court  of  appeals. 


GRENADA  CRISIS 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

f   PENNbYLV.^NIi 
!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2S.  19S3 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  President 
Reagan  and  the  Organization  of  East- 
ern Caribbean  States  for  their  action 
in  dealing  with  the  Grenada  crisis. 

In  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  its  Car- 
ibbean neighbors,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  help  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  Stales  'OECS) 
which  invoked  a  1981  treaty  and  asked 
for  outside  assistance  to  end  the  grow- 
ing military  threat  in  Greiiada. 

The  United  States  did  not  act  unilat- 
erally, but  in  concert  with  other  Carib- 
bean states.  With  the  exception  of 
Grenada  itself,  the  OECS  vote  was 
unanimous  among  the  six  other  states. 
The  multinational  force  that  landed 
on  Grenada  included  troops  from  six 
other  Caribbean  states  with  the  most 
supplied  by  Jamaica. 

So  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
United  Slates  did  not  perceive  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  itself  but  that  the  other 
small  and  lightly  armed  stales  did  to 
themselves.  In  keeping  with  similar 
treaties  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
such  as  the  Rio  Treaty.  OECS  acted  in 
a  legal  and  straight -forward  manner. 

In  a  television  interview,  Jamaican 
Prime  Minister  Seaga  explained  in 
clear  and  articulate  language  why  the 
OECS  requested  the  help.  Seaga 
named  two  compelling  reasons  for  the 
OECS  fears:  First,  the  interna!  siiuai- 
ton  where  military  forces  took  control 
in  a  bloody  coup  and  murdered  former 
Grenada  Government  officials,  and 
second,  an  external  reason  involving 
the  army  of  Grenada,  the  growing 
military  buildup  and  outside  military 
a-ssistance. 

Despite  his  revulsion  at  the  Grenada 
killings,  Seaga  said  the  coup,  as  such, 
was  an  internal  matter  that  did  not 
merit  OECS  interference  or  requests 
for  outside  help. 

The  external  reason.  Seaga  said,  is 
another  matter.  He  noted  that  Grena- 
da's standing  army  of  some  3,000— 
Grenada's  population  is  little  more 
than  100.000— is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  its  own  defensive  needs  and  in  com- 
parsion  with  those  of  other  Caribbean 
Slates.  He  said  that  Cubans  were  help- 
ing to  build  a  longer  airstrip  to  handle 
military  aircraft,  hundred.'^  of  Cuban 
advisers    were    in    Grenada,    military 
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EXIf  N^K)\s  Ol    KIMAKKS 


v,[,p;;.s  were  beini?  landed  in  Gre- 
nada and  the  new  military  dictator- 
ship t.iid  ciarr.fx  .i  a  stranglehold  on  all 
;i.sp<  r'.^  ..:  >;  >■. .  I  iincnt  and  civilian  life. 
Hr  lu.'rd  turther  that  the  dictatorship 
^'Ai,  constructing  a  powerful  radio  sta- 
tion   ca[jat)it     of    inciting    unrest    in 

neiRhboruii.;   ^:ates. 

rrultr  th'isf  circumstances,  Seaga 
Hid  the  leaders  of  other  Caribbean 
-tai's  saw  a  distinct  threat  to  their 
Island  countries  which  through  the 
year-  havf  been  accustomed  to  living 
in  pt  a.  .    Alt*,  tionaggressive  neighbors. 

The  United  States  acted  responsibly 
and  proprrh  in  heeding  this  request 
t,r  a;d  Had  'he  President  failed  to  re- 
-,p,,:,,i  ti-  Aould  have  deserted  our 
tT!U(  h  mall'  r  and  friendly  neighbors 
m  thf  Canbbfan,  and  would  have  left 
a  major  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere open  for  new  military  adven- 
tures by  ruthless  Marxist  buccaneers. 
I  r-  p-at:  I  support  the  President,  the 
OECS  and  our  Caribbean  friends  in 
the  action  they  were  compelled  to 
take. 

As  other  distinguished  Members 
have  stated,  this  is  not  a  situation  in 
Central  America.  It  is  a  crisis  involving 
our  Caribbean  friends  who  are  not 
armed  to  protect  themselves  and 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  the 
help  needed  at  a  critical  time.  To  have 
abandoned  our  neighbors  in  our  ocean- 
ic backyard  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
blossoming  Marxist  military  threats 
would  have  been  an  abject  surrender 
of  our  responsibilities.  No  matter  how 
distasteful  the  course  we  chose,  we 
have  exercised  the  resolve,  responsibil- 
ity, and  reason  required. 

In  speaking  of  responsibility,  I  com- 
mend the  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and 
the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Wright,  for 
their  conduct  during  this  Grenada 
crisis.  I  believe  they  acted  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  bipartisan  support  for  a 
necessary  foreign  policy  decision  that, 
while  not  universally  popular,  was 
deemed  essential  by  the  President  and 
his  top-level  staff.  I  trust  their  exam- 
ple will  not  go  unnoticed  by  other 
public  officials  within  and  without  the 
United  States.* 


THL   LAI  I     Hi  >N(  li'-'AHI  \- 
A     MV!<KE- 


A  \:  t.s 


Ul  tuber  28,  1983 

this  opportunity  to  extend  my  deepest 

sympathy.* 


Uctubcr  29,  198J 


C ONCRHSSION.AI    RFCORD— SHN ATH 

SP:NATE— Sa^wr(/of/,  October  29,  1983 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  Z.ABLOCKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  Members  of  this  body.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
recent  death  of  our  former  colleague, 
the  late  James  A.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  his 
many  personal  and  legislative  accom- 
plishments, which  took  place  on  this 
floor  on  October  20,  but  I  would  like 
to  register,  although  belatedly,  my 
own  admiration  for  Jim  Burke's  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  as 
well  as  for  his  fine  character  and 
unique  personality. 

The  tributes  which  were  paid  to  Jim 
Burke  on  this  floor,  and  which  have 
subsequently  been  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  most  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate, as  they  document  a  lifetime  of 
unselfish,  dedicated  service  to  his  local 
community,  his  constituents,  and  the 
Nation.  I  can  add  very  little  of  sub- 
stance to  those  remarks  or  most  espe- 
cially, to  the  eulogy  which  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  mass  in  his  behalf  and 
which  so  aptly  summarized  the  per- 
sonal qualities  for  which  he  will  be 
long  remembered. 

As  other  Members  have  noted,  Jim 
Burke's  long  tenure  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  characterized 
by  his  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  society— the 
sick,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  unemployed.  His  legacy  are  the 
many  programs  he  helped  to  establish 
and  improve,  such  as  medicare,  medic- 
aid, supplementary  security  income 
for  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled—to mention  just  a  few. 

As  a  colleague  and  a  friend,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  years  ahead. 
Above  all,  however,  he  will  be  missed 
by  the  people  across  the  Nation  to 
whom  he  dedicated  so  much  time  and 
effort  in  a  long  and  distinguished 
public  career. 

To  his  widow,  his  family,  and  his 
many  devoted  admirers,  I  want  to  take 


NATIONAL  DIAHl   rES  MONTH 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

I  If     M  AK  1  i-A.Ni> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  28.  1983 
•  Ml.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring House  Joint  Resolution  307, 
designating  November  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Diabetes  Month."  It  is  my  hope 
that  by  designating  November  in  this 
manner,  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
focus  their  attention  on  the  enormus 
human  and  economic  costs  of  this  dis- 
ease. Diabetes  is  the  third  major 
chronic  ailment  of  children.  It  claims 
the  lives  of  one-half  of  these  youthful 
victims  within  an  average  of  25  years 
following  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
It  causes  blindness  and  deafness  in 
many  of  its  victims  who  are  elderly, 
and,  most  tragically,  it  often  can  go 
undetected  and  untreated  for  years. 

Efforts  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
and  improve  the  lives  of  diabetes  pa- 
tients have  been  very  productive.  For 
instance,  recently  improved  surgical 
techniques  and  more  effective  drugs  to 
prevent  tissue  rejection  have  made 
pancreas  transplantation  more  promis- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  pancreas 
transplantation  is  to  control  blood- 
sugar  metabolism.  Where  the  graft  is 
successful,  the  diabetic  patient  is  able 
to  live  without  insulin  injections. 

This  is  but  one  new  avenue  which  is 
being  explored  by  researchers  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  this  disease.  And  it  is 
my  feeling  that  an  increased  under- 
standing of  this  disease  will  certainly 
lead  to  more  progress  in  this  field.  We 
must  find  improved  methods  of  pre- 
venting serious  complications.  We 
must  find  new  types  of  treatment  and 
provide  a  general  awareness  of  the 
challenge  we  face  in  seeking  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  this  disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
during  this  specially  designated  month 
in  communciating  to  their  constitu- 
ents information  about  this  disease.* 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  October  24.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tpmporr  'Mr.  Thurmond). 

Th«  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr.,  pastor.  Cheslprbrook  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Falls  Church.  Va.,  and  son 
of  our  Senate  Chaplain. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr..  pastor,  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian 
Church,  Falls  Church,  'Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  as  a  day  of  rest 
quickly  approaches  and  the  Senate 
and  its  staff  prepare  to  leave  this  im- 
portant place  of  power,  many  return 
to  an  even  more  crucial  sphere  of  in- 
fluence—the home.  As  they  go.  help 
them  summon  all  their  skills  in  diplo- 
macy, rhetoric,  and  vision  to  guide  the 
members  of  their  households  into 
strongholds  of  righteousness,  peace 
and  security,  that  the  families  which 
comprise  the  heart  of  our  Nation  may 
be  strong  and  healthy  when  its  body 
grows  weary  and  frail   .Amen. 


RECOCJMI  ION  OV  THE 
MAJOHI!  Y    IJADI-R 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  u  inpore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr  n.-\KFR    I  thank  the  Chair. 


WELCOMF     lO    IHF    VL^TUNG 
CHAri.AIN 

Mr  t'..\'K!  !•;  Ml  I'l  .'.sident.  I  am 
;,:,!;  .  -  ..:i\e  the  distuiguished  visit- 
ing !  !i.ipi:uri,  the  son  of  our  regular 
chaplain,  with  us  today. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  several  times  in  the  few- 
brief  moments  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  this  morning  how  long  we  will  be 
in  se.ssion  today,  and  my  answer  is 
that  I  do  not  know.  But  I  would  guess 
that  the  Senate  can  do  useful  work  on 
the  debt  limit  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  That  probably  will  be 
around  3:30  or  4  o'clock.  If  there  is 
work  we  can  do  after  that,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  ask  the  Senate  to  continue: 
but  in  order  to  salvage  some  part  of 
the  weekend  at  least,  I  estimate  that 
we  will  be  finished  by  about  3:30  or  4 
P  m. 


Mr.  President,  after  the  two  leaders 
are  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
until  10  this  morning,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each.  Then  we  will  return  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 308. 

There  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  at  noon  on  Monday  next.  I 
will  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
as  to  whether  we  will  recess  or  ad- 
journ, and  I  expect  that  we  will  ad- 
journ until  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time,  nor  energy  to  use  it, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  the 
minority  leader  if  he  wants  it,  or  to 
yield  it  back. 


}-;KA)c;MrioN  of  the 

MINORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I  thank 

the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


THF    ROLE  OF  THE  SENATE  IN 
FOREICJN  POLICY 

THl:  INV.ASION  OF  GRENADA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  put  out  the  following  release: 

Given  the  circumstances  a.s  they  appear  to 
have  been,  1  think  our  action  in  Grenada 
was  regrettable  but  necessary. 

The  American  citizens  on  the  island  ap- 
parently were,  according  to  some  who  have 
returned,  in  life-threatening  situations,  and 
a  delay  might  have  resulted  in  more  dire 
consequences. 

I  am  concerned  any  time  American  troops 
are  committed  to  combat.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  reaction  of  our  allies  to 
this  action. 

However,  on  balance,  if  the  lives  of  U.S. 
citizens  were  in  immediate  danger,  the  mili- 
tary action  was  necessary. 

So  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  criti- 
cizing the  President  for  the  action 
that  was  taken  in  connection  with 
Grenada.  The  only  criticism  I  would 
have— and  I  do  not  know  how  to  .say  it 
other  than  to  say  this— I  do  have  some 
concerns.  I  am  concerned  about  our  in- 
telligence operations.  because  we 
appear  to  have  met  a  great  deal  more 
resistance  than  we  anticipated. 

I  was  at  the  briefing  which  occurred 
earlier  this  week.  At  that  briefing, 
which  also  was  attended  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  minority  leader  of 


the  House.  I  asked  the  question  of 
General  Vessey:  "How  long  will  this 
operation  require,  insofar  as  taking 
over  this  situation  and  securing  the 
island?"  He  said  he  felt  that  it  would 
probably  take  only  1  day. 

I  said:  "How  soon  will  our  military 
be  able  to  leave  there?"  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  within  1  week. 

I  .said:  "I  cannot  believe  that  we  can 
go  in  there  and  secure  that  island  and 
leave  within  a  week." 

So  a  number  of  things  concern  me 
about  this  matter.  One  is  what  went 
wrong  with  our  intelligence?  We  are 
still  meeting  with  resistance  down 
there.  We  are  met  with  greater  resist- 
ance than  we  were  told  at  the  White 
House  we  would  expect  to  meet.  So 
that,  I  think,  would  be  one  of  the  few- 
criticisms  I  would  have. 

That  is  a  concern. 

I  said  the  same  thing  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  when  he  was  President,  im- 
mediately after  the  Tet  offensive.  This 
was  at  a  leadership  meeting  at  the 
White  House. 

I  said:  'Mr.  President,  apparently, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  in- 
telligence-gathering apparatus.  We 
have  had  so  many  men  killed.  We  did 
not  expect  it.  " 

The  President  really  gave  me  quite  a 
lecture.  I  said:  'Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  be  lectured.  I 
thought  you  wanted  a  candid  expres- 
sion from  us.  and  that  is  what  I  was 
giving." 

I  feel  that  in  this  instance  there  is  a 
justifiable  concern  about  our  intelli- 
gence. A  superpower  certainly  ought 
to  have  better  intelligence,  because  we 
are  meeting  with  much  more  resist- 
ance than  we  had  anticipated.  If  we 
had  had  better  intelligence,  perhaps 
some  American  lives  would  have  been 
spared. 

But  as  to  the  plan  to  invade  Gre- 
nada. I  have  never  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent for  that.  I  have  said  we  ought  to 
wait  until  all  the  facts  are  in,  but  as  of 
this  moment,  1  think  it  was  necessary. 

We  have  seen  television  pictures  of 
students  who  have  returned,  and  we 
have  heard  them  say  that  they  were 
afraid,  they  were  concerned,  and  they 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  also  some  indications.  I 
hear,  that  Grenada  was  about  to  be 
taken  over  by  Cubans  and  the  Soviets. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that 
might  have  come  to  pass. 
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AnioriK  the  other  reasons  given  was 
that  the  other  countries  in  the  area  in 
this  particular  organization  have  a 
treaty,  that  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  incidentally,  is  Grenada,  and 
that  they— with  the  exception  of  Gre- 
nada—had invited  us  to  come  in. 

I  personally  think  that  is  a  kind  of  a 
weak  reed  on  which  to  lean  because  I 
have  been  criticizing  the  Soviets  for 
going  into  Afghanistan,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  so  this  morning  again. 
They  say  they  were  invited  into  Af- 
ghanistan. But  the  two  are  not  in  par- 
allel by  any  means.  I  hasten  to  say 
that.  They  were  invited  into  Afghani- 
stan by  their  own  handpicked  head  of 
government,  which  is  not  the  same 
here. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  now  know.  I.  per- 
sonally, am  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  going  into  Grenada.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  speaking  for  others  of 
my  colleagues— I  speak  only  for 
myself. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FACTFINDING  MISSION 

I  do  think  that  we  should  have  a 
congressional  factfinding  mi.ssion  to  go 
down  to  Grenada.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned this  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  not  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Pell,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  have  not 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Percy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

But  I  intend  to  offer  a  resolution  or 
an  amendment  or  some  vehicle  by 
which  I  will  suggest  that  there  be  a  bi- 
partisan factfinding  group  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  perhaps  just  the  Senate,  to 
go  down  so  we  can  find  out  a  little 
more  for  ourselves  about  the  situation 
there.  The  press  has  been  e.xcluded 
from  going  there  to  date. 

The  President,  to  be  successful  in  his 
policy,  has  to  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  support  of 
Congress.  He  certainly  has  my  support 
in  the  action  that  has  been  taken. 
Unless  I  find  out  things  that  I  do  not 
now  know  that  might  change  my  view- 
point. I  think  it  was  regrettable,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  but  necessary  to  send 
U.S.  troops  to  Grenada. 

The  ancillary  issues  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  bother  me:  All  we 
know  is  what  we  are  being  told  by 
those  in  the  administration  who  may 
be  telling  us  all  they  know  or  they 
may  not  be— and  the  evident  lack  of 
appropriate  intelligence. 

I  say  again  I  criticized  my  own  Presi- 
dent, if  it  was  a  criticism— it  was  not  a 
criticism;  it  was  an  expression  of  con- 
cern by  me,  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  John- 
son when  he  was  Pr€>sident.  I  thought 
then  that  something  was  wrong  with 
our  intelligence.  We  did  not  anticipate 
the  kind  of  action  that  we  were  going 
to  run  into  in  the  Tet  offensive  which 
took  the  lives  of  so  many  American 
boys. 
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I  yield  back  to  the  majority  leader 
whatever  time  he  requires. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    President.    I   shall    take   only   a 
moment  to  congratulate  the  minority 
leader  on  his  careful,  responsible,  and 
well-reasoned  statement. 
Mr.  BYRD,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  it  is  true  he 
has  not  mentioned  to  me  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  Senate  trip  down  there  to  Gre- 
nada.  I   think  that   is  a  good  idea.   I 
think  it   might   be  worth  while,  but   I 
am  thinking  out  loud  now,  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  change  my  mind. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Surely. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  if  the  minority  leader  and  I 
would  lead  a  trip  to  Grenada  with  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations.  Armed 
Services,  and  Intelligence  Committees, 
and  maybe  we  should  go  to  Lebanon, 
as  well. 

But.  Mr.  President,  those  are  things 
I  will  discuss  with  the  minority  leader. 
I  wish  to  remark  briefly  on  one 
other  thing  he  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  we  certainly  found  more 
Cubans  there  than  we  anticipated  and 
certainly  had,  at  least,  incomplete  in- 
telligence analysis.  I  agree  with  that. 

It  may  be  just  in  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary pursuits.  It  may  be  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  military  operations  that 
military  intelligence  is  never  as  good 
as  it  should  be  or  we  wish  it  to  be  be- 
cause each  side  is  trying  to  conceal 
from  the  other.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  who  is  a 
scholar  in  the  field  of  military  history 
startled  me  a  moment  ago  when  he 
handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  that  has 
data  on  it  from  his  own  recollection.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  that  now. 

He  points  out  that  our  official  intel- 
ligence estimate  in  connection  with 
the  Iwo  Jima  assault  was  that  it  would 
take  1  week  and  that  we  would  suffer 
150  casualties.  Instead,  it  took  5  weeks 
and  we  had  2.000  casualties. 

In  Tarawa,  we  anticipated  4  days  for 
that  operation  and  200  casualties:  it 
took  2  weeks  and  2.000  casualties. 

In  the  Normandy  invasion,  we  esti- 
mated 1  week  and  5,000  casualties;  it 
took  5  weeks  and  40,000  casualties. 

That  may  mean  nothing  at  all.  but  it 
certainly  supports  the  point  made  by 
the  minority  leader  that  we  did  not  in 
this  case,  as  maybe  in  many  cases, 
have  adequate  intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

I  was  with  the  minority  leader  at  the 
White  House  on  Monday  night  when 
the  President  called  in  the  joint  bipar- 
tisan leadership  to  advise  us  of  this  op- 
eration in  advance.  I  use  the  term 
•advise"  because  it  is  true  we  were  not 
consulted  in  the  sense  there  was  no  so- 
licitation of  opinion,  but  we  were  told 
of  it  in  advance,  for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful. But  both  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  acted  in 
that     moment     with     the     absolute. 


utmost  responsibility  both  in  terms  of 
support  of  our  fighting  men  and  in 
terms  of  their  responsibility  as  the 
leaders  of  the  loyal  opposition. 

And  I  watched  that  very  carefully 
and  I  -saw  three  men,  because  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressman  Wright,  was 
there  as  well  who  could  have  politi- 
cized the  issue  and  did  not.  who  could 
have  spoken  of  it  in  advance  of  the  op- 
eration and  did  not.  and  who  acted  in 
a  most  responsible  way. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  minority 
leader  for  his  statement  this  morning 
and  the  highly  responsible  position 
taken  by  these  Democratic  leaders. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  happen  to  differ  with 
the  Speaker  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  was  sub.sequent.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  statement  of  the 
Speaker  that  night. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  night,  as  I  recall, 
the  last  words  spoken  in  that  meeting 
were  when  the  Speaker  walked  over  to 
the  President,  put  his  hand  on  his 
arm.  and  his  statement,  as  I  recall,  was 
Good  luck.  Mr.  President." 
And.  of  course,  that  is  pregnant  with 
po.ssibility  for  interpretation.  The 
clear  import  of  it  then  was  that  he  was 
not  going  to  try  to  second-guess  the 
President  while  the  operation  was  in 
progress,  that  he  would  support  it  as 
indeed  he  did  while  it  was  in  progress, 
and  that  he  re.served  his  right  to  say 
what  he  wished  after  it  was  over, 
which  he  did. 

That  is  the  way  I  interpret  it.  but  I 
agree  with  the  minority  leader  on  his 
statement  today  and  not  with  the 
Speakers  statement  on  yesterday.  I 
wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  I 
believe  the  minority  leader  is  right 
and  I  admire  what  he  has  done  this 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
are  not  imposing  on  the  time  of  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  But  I  am 
concerned  also  about  the  fact  that  the 
administration  only  tells  the  Senate 
after  the  administration  makes  its  de- 
cision. It  informs  us  then  that  it  is 
going  to  do  this  or  that.  It  does  not 
ask  for  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
through  the  Senate  leadership  or 
others,  and  when  I  say  leadership"  I 
include  the  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees.  It  does  not  ask  for  advice. 
It  merely  informs  us  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  set  in  action, 
what  it  has  already  planned,  and  what 
it  has  already  decided. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  more  than 
that.  There  are  few  people,  there  are 
at  least  a  few  who  can  keep  a  secret 
here,  and  I  would  say  that  the  Senate 
can  be  trusted  as  much  as  the  Defease 
Department  can  be  or  the  State  De- 
partment can  be  or  the  White  House 
can  be  to  keep  a  secret. 


Not  a  word,  so  far  a.'-  I  kiio'A.  wa.-- 
said  by  any  person  wlio  went  that 
night  about  why  we  went.  I  told  my 
wife  when  I  got  home. 

THE  U.S.  RESCUE  MISSION   IN   KAN 

But  in  saying  that.  I  have  to  say  the 
.same  thing  about  some  previous  ad- 
ministrations. And  I  think  I  have  indi- 
cated this  before,  with  respect  to  the 
rescue  mission  that  wa.s  carried  out  b\ 
the  previous  administration  in  Iran. 

Would  the  majority  leader  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  our  time  be  ex- 
tended:' 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Ye.s.  Mr.  President.  Mr 
President.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wi-sconsin  on  the  floor  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  it  may 
be  that  they  wish  to  speak  in  morning 
business  or  other  Senators  may.  I 
would  like  to  continue  this  if  we  are 
not  imposing  too  much  on  their  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  may  be  ex- 
tended until  10  o'clock  and  that  the 
time  for  morning  business  extend  then 
until  10:15. 

The  PRESIUINU  Ol-FICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  am  one  of  tho.se  in 
the  Senate  who  is  .sometimes  very  crit- 
ical of  the  President,  this  President. 
and  some  Senators  may  remember  and 
some  may  not  recall  that  I  have  been 
very  critical  of  my  own  President  at 
times  and  very  supportive  of  luni  at 
times. 

I  supported  Mr.  Nixon  at  times  when 
his  own  people  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  .some  of  them,  were  op- 
posed to  what  he  was  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, which  began  before  he  became 
President. 

But  I  still  have  to  voice  this  concern 
that  we  are  just  treated  as  lackeys 
when  it  comes  to  administration  deci- 
sions on  peace  and  war. 

What  President  Carter  did  not  say  at 
that  point  was  the  operation  was  al- 
ready in  place,  and  the  clock  had  been 
running  11  days  on  it.  I  went  away  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  news  that 
came  the  next  day  that  the  operation 
was  already  far  into  its  development 
when  I  was  discussing  this  with  the 
President. 

The  Senate  has  a  role  in  foreign 
policy,  a  distinctive  role.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  cure  this  situation,  when  the 
White  House  deliberately  fails  to  call 
in  the  appropriate  members  of  the 
leadership  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees, and  get  them  in  a  room  and  lock 
the  door,  when  it  fails  to  do  that  and 
fails  to  say.  "What  we  say  here  has  got 
to  be  secret.  We  would  like  your 
advice.  What  do  you  think  about  this? 
What  suggestions  do  you  have?" 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  military  advLser  by 
any  means.  But  if  I  had  been  told  we 
were  only  going  to  be  using  six  heli- 
copters—I  believe  that  was  the 
number— in    that    area    where    sand- 


storms are  pre\alent.  and  I  ha\e  been 
there  when  there  ha\e  been  sand- 
storms. I  would  have  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  you  ought  to  have  nine 
helicopters.  I  think  you  ought  not  just 
count  on  six.  You  say  you  have  to 
have  four  for  this  operation  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  you  are  only  sending  six." 
I  am  no  military  adviser  but  my 
advice  might  have  been  important  in 
that  instance. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SENATE 

I  would  hope  that  President  in  both 
parties  would  begin  listening  to  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  and  House,  cer- 
tainly the  Senate,  because,  as  I  say.  it 
has  a  special  role  in  the  Constitution 
on  foreign  affairs,  rather  than  just 
call  us  and  tell  us. 

Now  they  do  not  need  to  bother  to 
call  me  and  tell  me.  as  they  did  last 
night,  that  they  were  sending  200 
more  riflemen  to  Lebanon.  I  will  read 
that  in  the  paper  the  next  day 
anyhow.  Why  call  me  and  tell  me 
that^ 
Mr.  BAKER.  Because  I  told  them  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Because  Senator  Baker 
told  them  to.  [Laughter.]  As  I  asked 
my  own  President  of  my  own  party  to 
be  sure  and  call  Senator  B.aker  and 
Senator  Stevens. 

But  why  bothei?  I  '^W.  ;ead  it  in  the 
paper  the  next  day. 

That  would  be  the  only  concern  I 
would  want  to  express.  We  are  not 
asked  for  advice.  We  are  not  asked  our 
opinions  and  the  intelligence  appears 
to  have  been  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  anything  else  I  have 
to  say  will  be  in  morning  business  and 
I  think  it  will  be  on  the  matter  of  Af- 
ghanistan, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized  for  a  moment;' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  only  2  or  3  minutes  left  before  10 
o'clock  and  we  begin  morning  business. 
I  am  sure,  I  say  to  my  friends  who  are 
on  the  floor,  we  will  provide  whatever 
time  they  reasonably  need  to  make 
their  stateinents. 

On  the  matter  of  consultation  with 
the  Senate.  I  agree  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  a  man  of  the  Senate  and  I 
believe  in  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
I  try  hard  to  reinforce  the  speciality  of 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  advise  and  con- 
.sent  with  the  President  on  foreign 
policy  matters. 

It  is  probably  apocryphal,  but  it  is 
often  told  that  George  Washington 
took  that  admonition  very  literally 
and  once  came  to  the  Senate  in  the 
early  weeks  of  his  first  term  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  and  that  that 
experience  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
he  was  heard  to  say  to  his  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  would  never  do  that 
again.  Indeed,  he  never  did.  and  that 


may   have  set   an   unfortunate  prece- 
dent. 

With  deference  and  respect  to  our 
first  President,  for  whom  I  have  such 
a  great  admiration.  I  am  not  sure  he 
made  the  right  decision  then  and  1  am 
sure  it  is  not  the  right  decision  now. 
So  1  would  encourage  the  President, 
whatever  President,  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democratic,  to  reconsider  that 
decision  by  President  Washington  and 
to  consider  whether  or  not  we  cannot 
find  a  more  institutional  and  desirable 
way  to  consult  with  the  Senate  and  its 
leadership  and  Members  on  matters  of 
foreign  polic> 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  may  I  finish  two 
points  I  have  on  my  desk''  Then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

I  have  such  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  as  a  scholar  and  diplomat. 

THE  IRANIAN  EPISODE 

Next.  Mr.  President,  on  the  matter 
of  the  Iranian  espisode.  the  minority 
leader  has  related  that  situation  many 
times  to  me  privately  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  about  his  chastizing 
President  Carter  for  failing  to  notify 
the  minority,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship at  that  time,  of  the  pending  oper- 
ation. That  is  true.  I  had  nc  inkling  of 
it  nor  did  anyone  on  this  side,  as  far  as 
I  know,  until  after  it  occurred. 

I  have  smarted  under  that  a  little 
for  one  other  aggravating  reason. 
Purely  by  coincidence  I  was  on  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  just  before  that  op- 
eration occurred,  and  I  had  asked  for 
permission  to  visit  the  fleet  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  where  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz  was 
then  steaming.  I  had  never  seen  the 
Nnnitz.  I  wanted  to  see  it  and  I 
wanted  to  see  our  men  there  and  how 
they  operated. 

That  request  was  approved.  Then  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  canceled,  and  1 
was  diverted  to  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea. 
Coral  Sea  is  a  great  capitol  ship  and  I 
enjoyed  it.  but  they  never  told  me  why 
they  took  me  away  from  the  Nimitz. 

The  reason  was  that  they  were  con- 
cealing the  pending  operation.  It  was 
not  just  a  question  of  consultation,  but 
it  was  concealment. 

I  am  not  mad  at  President  Carter.  I 
can  say  that  he  is  the  only  President 
we  have  had  in  recent  years  that  had 
no  accent  I  could  detect.  Indeed.  I  was 
highly  honored  when  President  Carter 
asked  me  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees  for  his  library.  Senator  Nunn. 
I  believe,  is  also  on  that  board. 

This  is  not  a  personal  criticism  of 
him  but.  rather,  to  say  that  I  think 
President  Washington  did  not  often 
disserve  his  country,  but  I  think  that 
he  set  a  bad  example  that  ought  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  prolong  this  any  longer  except 
to  sav  it  has  been  a  worthwhile  discus- 
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sion.  I  will  talk  from  time  to  time,  and 
perhaps  write  at  other  limes,  about 
what  the  nature  or  special  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate  is  in  foreign  policy. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  it. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
attracted  to  the  idea  or  suggestion  by 
the  minority  leader  that  there  should 
perhaps  be  a  bipartisan  Senate  or  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  would  like  to 
explore  with  him  the  possibility  that 
it  would  be  a  leadership  trip  and  possi- 
bly he  and  I  should  lead  that  trip. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding. 

As  he  knows,  the  terms  by  which 
President  Washington  came  here  were 
with  respect  to  some  Indian  treaties. 
He  was  not  very  well  received  by  Sena- 
tors nearest  the  territories  involved. 
That  is  what  happened  there. 

But  that  was  anticipated,  that  the 
President  could  come  and  speak. 

Also,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  provide. 
I  believe,  that  Cabinet  officers  have 
access  to  the  floor.  If  they  were  given 
the  right  to  speak 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  they  do  not 
have. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Which  they  do 
not.  We  would  have  the  po.ssibility  of 
exchanges  in  this  Chamber,  which  is 
characteristic  of  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  observation.  I  will  elaborate 
on  it  to  this  extent:  He  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  and  I  have  written  a  note 
or  two  on  this  as  well.  But  such  as 
other  things  I  do,  it  goes  unnoticed. 

THE  ROLE  OE  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

I  think  another  fundamental  mis- 
take of  precedent  or  rule  that  we  have 
established  is  that  the  Vice  President 
may  not  speak  except  to  rule  on  points 
of  order  and  to  make  official  procla- 
mations. That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

From  a  parliamentary  standpoint, 
he  is  impotent,  he  is  ineffectual.  But 
he  is  the  only  person  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  has  a  foot  in  both  camps, 
that  is.  both  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government. 

He  is  a  Senator  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  President  of  the  Senate,  and  he  is 
certainly  Vice  President,  whose  duty 
and  responsibility  is  to  inquire  daily  of 
the  Presidents  health. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great 
waste  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  should  first  be  President 
of  the  Senate  and  also  next  in  line  for 
succession.  I  hope  some  day  we  can  re- 
claim the  Vice  President.  I  hope  when 
we  do  so,  the  Vice  President,  as  Alben 
Barkley  did.  will  sit  in  that  chair  and 
engage  his  staff  in  Senate  business  as 
the  Presidents  man.  the  man  desig- 
nated to  have  a  duality  of  role  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  have. 

I  do  not  have  that.  I  am  a  creature 
of  the  Senate  and  on  many  occasions  I 
must  interface  with  the  President  and 
I  must  decide  on  an  issue  on  the  basis 


of  my  duty  to  carry  the  Presidents 
spear  and  my  duty  to  the  Senate  as 
the  majority  leader  of  this  body, 
which  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  think 
that  a  pure  parliamentary  system  does 
not  well  suit  the  political  personality 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  I 
think  the  remnants  of  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  which  are  designed  into 
the  system  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vice 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent consulting  with  the  Senate  and 
seeking  its  advice  and  consent,  have 
been  obliterated  by  time,  have  weak- 
ened the  system  and  should  be  rein- 
stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  suggest  that  we 
are  in  an  unusual  weekend  session. 
Would  there  be  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership,  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority, to  know  how  many  Senators 
will  be  in  the  Chamber  to  work  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  any  desire  of 
the  leadership  to  know  how  many  are 
here? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  to  perhaps 
have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr,  BAKER.  No.  I  do  not  w  ish  to  do 
that.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  but  I  believe  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  whip  check  of  this  side  of 
my  attendance  roster.  It  may  be  that  I 
will  have  to  roust  a  few  Senators  out 
in  order  to  make  sure  we  can  transact 
business.  I  will  probably  do  that  a 
little  later.  It  is  just  after  10  o'clock 
now  on  Saturday  morning,  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  and  I 
thank  the  Senator,  our  majority 
leader  who  is  always  considerate  of  all 
Members  of  thi.s  bodx . 


ROUTINE  MOHNM  -   laTSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  ul  i  ICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:15  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


DOES  THE  KK.ACiAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REALLY  WANT  ARMS 
CONTROL' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
suppose  we  had  a  President  of  the 
United  States  convinced  that  the 
United  States  can  win  a  nuclear  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Suppose 
that  President  had  little  or  no  faith  in 
nuclear  arms  control  negotiations.  And 
suppose  that  President  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  nuclear  freeze,  but  rec- 
ognized the  overwhelming  support  the 
nuclear  freeze  enjoyed.  And  finally, 
suppose  that  President  were  up  for  re- 


election in  a  year  or  so.  and  recognized 
that  any  overt  or  conspicuous  opposi- 
tion to  arms  control  would  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  .support,  and  very  possi- 
bly cost  him  the  election.  What  would 
he  do?  What  policy  would  he  follow  to 
kill  any  prospect  for  negotiating  a 
freeze  and  to  kill  any  kind  of  effective 
arms  control  limitation  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  without  engendering 
all-out  opposition  from  peace-loving 
Americans. 

You  may  think  this  would  be  an  im- 
possible policy  to  design.  A  President 
would  have  to  find  and  push  a  policy 
that  would  convince  the  cynical  that 
he  was  on  the  side  of  arms  control  and 
peace.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
adopt  military  policies  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Soviets  to 
accept  the  arms  control  proposals  the 
President  makes  in  the  name  of  stop- 
ping the  arms  race. 

If  the  President  can  do  this,  he  can 
hold  public  support  because  the  public 
will  perceive  him  as  a  champion  of 
peace.  At  the  same  time  he  can 
achieve  his  aim  of  killing  arms  control 
and  keeping  this  country  devoted  to 
an  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
w  hich  he  is  convinced  we  will  win. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed represents  exactly  what  the 
Reagan  admini.stration  has  been 
doing.  In  saying  this  am  I  being 
unfair?  Consider:  Throughout  his  po- 
litical career  and.  indeed,  until  well 
into  his  term  as  President,  Ronald 
Reagan  gave  arms  control  little  more 
than  the  back  of  his  hand.  It  was  only 
after  the  arms  control  and  especially 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement  began  to 
show  its  surprising  political  muscle 
that  the  President  spoke  out  at 
Eureka.  111.,  with  his  first  significant 
arms  control  proposal.  Recently  he 
has  offered  a  version  of  the  so-called 
build-down  approach  to  arms  control 
that  would  have  both  sides  agree  to 
deploy  new  nuclear  weapons  only  if 
they  retired  a  greater  number  of  simi- 
lar and  older  nuclear  weapons.  The 
President  recently  coupled  this  with 
the  proposition  that  both  super- 
powers should  agree  to  cut  their  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads  in  half,  that  is, 
reduce  them  to  5.000  from  roughly 
10.000.  Many  of  us  hailed  this  Presi- 
dential arms  proposal  as  constituting  a 
major  advance. 

Is  it?  Do  not  be  so  sure. 

What  is  wrong  with  it?  Does  not  this 
represent  a  genuine  arms  control  pos- 
ture, especially  remarkable  as  it  comes 
from  a  President  and  an  administra- 
tion that  had  been  consistently  hostile 
to  arms  control  for  so  long?  Why  can 
we  not  take  the  Presidents  proposal  at 
face  value?  Here  is  why:  The  adminis- 
tration meanwhile  has  been  working 
on  a  series  of  studies  to  develop  weap- 
ons that  would  enable  us  to  intercept 
and  destroy  Soviet  nuclear  mi.ssiles. 
And  why  not?  After  all  such  weapons 


would  be  strictly  defensive.  We  would 
not  de.sign  the.se  missiles  to  hit  any 
Soviet  target  or  kill  a  single  human 
brinii  Wf  would  simply  design  a  de- 
{(■n.sf  .>^ystem  that  would  .save  the  lives 
of  million.s  of  Americans  if  the  Soviets 
should  attack  us.  So  why  is  this  a  de- 
parture from  arms  control  and  self  de- 
fense? 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  shift 
would  end  the  system  of  deterrence 
that  now  keeps  the  peace  and  in  the 
process  of  doing  this  it  kills  any  incen- 
tive for  the  Russians  to  agree  to  arms 
control,  and  gives  them  every  incen- 
tive not  only  to  reject  the  limitation 
on  nuclear  warheads  but  to  build  up 
their  warheads  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible, 
.something  they  can  do  quickly  and  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

So.  of  course,  they  reject  the  Presi- 
dents  proposed  5.000  warhead  ceiling. 
They  refuse  to  accept  build-down  in 
anv  form.  Why?  Because  they  see  that 
if  "they  do  not  go  all-out.  hot  and 
heavy  in  the  arms  race,  the  United 
States  will  conceivably  build  an  anti- 
missile system  which  will  be  able  to 
handle  their  5,000  warheads.  Result: 
The  Ru.ssians  lo.se  their  deterrent. 
With  our  superior  antimissile  defense, 
we  keep  our  deterrent.  And  the  Rus- 
sians lose  their  hard  earned  super- 
power status.  So  do  they  buy  this  kind 
of  an  arms  control  loser?  No  way. 
They  say:  ■Nyef  and  the  arms  race 
goes  on.  And  arms  control  is  dead. 

This  antimissile  policy  also  means 
we  renounce  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  arms 
control  treaties.  I  recall  vividly  our 
action  in  the  Senate  in  ratifying  that 
treaty.  Why  did  it  pass  so  big  in  the 
Senate?  It  passed  because  we  recog- 
nized that  one  sure  and  certain  princi- 
ple of  warfare  is  that  any  defensive 
system  can  be  overwhelmed  by  an  of- 
fensive system  that  has  the  advantage 
of  .surpri.se,  mobility,  and  the  .selection 
of  the  mo.st  vulnerable  targets.  The 
dismal  collapse  of  the  maginot  line 
constructed  by  the  French  as  the  abso- 
lute answer  to  any  po.ssible  German 
attack  vividly  illustrates  the  principle. 
By  and  large,  military  experts  estimat- 
ed, a  defense  against  nuclear  missile 
attack  would  be  defeated  by  an  ex- 
penditure about  one-tenth  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  the  antimissile  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration knows  all  this.  But  they  also 
know  the  political  realities— to  win  the 
Presidential  election  while  gutting 
arms  control  they  must  design  a  com- 
bined military  and  arms  control  strate- 
gy that  will  put  the  administration 
strongly  on  the  side  of  arms  control, 
while  providing  assurance  that  the 
arms  control  proposals  they  make 
cannot  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Peter  A.  Clau- 
sen, senior  arms  analyst  at  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists,  appearing  in 


the  October  27  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  subject  and  entitled. 
•Dooming  Arms  Control."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct,  27,  1983] 
Dooming  Arms  Control 
I  By  Peter  A.  Clausen) 
Cambridge.  Mass. -The  futuristic  vision  of 
a  high-iechnology  defense  against  nuclear 
weapons  proposed   in  March   by   President 
Reagan   has   been   eclipsed   by   the   debate 
over  American  policy  at  the  strategic  arms 
reduction    talks.    By    Mr.    Reagans     'Star 
Wars'  strategy  is  about  to  re-emerge,  repre- 
senting a  ioker  in  the  deck  that  could  make 
the  ■build-down'   debate  irrelevant   by   un- 
dercutting any  transition  toward  fewer  and 
smaller  nuclear  missiles. 

Several  Administration  study  groups  have 
been  quilely  working  on  the  nuclear  defense 
issue,  and  are  recommending  an  all-out  pro- 
gram to  develop  weapons  to  intercept  and 
destrov  Soviet  missiles  launched  against 
America.  The  implications  of  this  approach 
are  revolutionary  for  strategic  doctrine  and 
the  future  of  the  arms  race,  A  shift  to  a  de- 
fensive strategy  would  abandon  the  policy 
of  nuclear  deterrence,  based  on  each  super 
power's  threat  of  retaliation  in  response  to 
attack,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  1972 
treaty  banning  antiballislic  missile  systems. 
The  ABM  treaty  reflected  an  American  and 
Soviet  consensus  that  missile  defense  was 
technically  unpromising  and  strategically 
destabilizing-a  consensus  that  is  eroding,  at 
least  on  our  side. 

The  vision  of  a  defense  against  missiles 
appeals  to  two  groups;  idealists  (to  whom 
Mr,  Reagan  mainly  directed  his  March 
speech)  who  want  to  remove  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  and  strategists  'who  seem  to 
have  shaped  the  proposed  program)  looking 
for  a  new  route  to  military  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  hopes  of  both  are 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  most  prob- 
able result  of  a  major  missile  defense  pro- 
gram would  be  to  doom  existing  arms  con- 
trol prospects  while  driving  the  arms  race 
into  more  expensive  and  destablizing  paths, 
with  less  security  for  both  nations. 

The  most  obvious  casualty  of  the  pro- 
posed program  would  be  the  ABM  treaty. 
The  political  significance  of  this  ireaty-the 
most  conspicuous  success  story  of  arms  ne- 
gotiatioas— has  become  all  the  more  appar- 
ent as  other  arms  control  efforts  have  fal- 
tered. To  discard  it  in  pursuit  of  a  distant 
goal  of  doubtful  technical  feasibility  would 
be  costlv  enough  in  symbolic  terms  alone. 
But  more  than  a  symbol,  the  treaty  is  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  efforts,  includ- 
ing the  strategic  arms  talks,  to  limit  the  su- 
perpowers' offensive  forces. 

Opening  up  competition  in  missile  de- 
fenses will  give  new  momentum  to  the  de- 
velopment of  offensive  weapons,  A  compara- 
ble action-reaction  syndrome  occurred  in 
the  late  60s.  before  ABM's  were  banned, 
American  fears  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
developing  an  effective  missile  defense  were 
a  major  catalvst  in  the  birth  of  multiple  in- 
dependently largetable  re-entry  vehicles,  or 
MIRV's  bv  America,  then  the  Soviet  Union. 
MIRVs  are  now  almost  universally  viewed 
as  a  principal  source  of  strategic  instability, 
because,  in  theory,  they  allow  the  side  .strik- 
ing first  to  overwhelm  and  pre-emptively  de- 
stroy the  other  side's  land-based  missiles. 
Concern  about  this  problem  has  largely  mo- 
tivated the  Administration's  strategic  arms 


proposals— first  in  the  call  for  deep  tuu^  ui 
the  numbers  and  size  of  Soviet  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and.  more  recently. 
in  the  build-down  proposal,  which  seeks  to 
nudge  both  sides  away  from  large  multiple- 
warhead  missiles  toward  smaller,  single-war- 
head ones  like  the  proposed  Midgetman. 
However,  faced  with  an  incipient  competi- 
tion in  ABM  systems,  it  is  unlikely  that 
either  side  would  forego  large,  multiwar- 
head  mi.ssiles  that  could  penetrate  defenses. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  (the  Scowcroft 
commission)  advocated  development  of  the 
10-warhead  MX  missile  in  part  as  a  hedge 
against  future  Soviet  ABM  advances.  No 
doubt  Moscow  would  reason  similarly  when 
faced  with  a  loudly  advertised  American  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  missile 
defense.  The  result  would  be  to  foreclose 
the  restructuring  of  Soviet  forces,  which  the 
Administration  and  the  arms  control  com- 
munity want. 

Moreover.  Mo.scow  is  much  better  posi- 
tioned than  Washington  for  a  new  offensive 
round  in  the  arms  race,  especially  in 
MIRV's.  Given  the  formidable  size  of  its 
large  ICBM's.  it  could  rapidly  multiply  the 
number  of  warheads  it  can  deliver  by  adding 
more  warheads  to  these  missiles.  It  would  be 
naive  to  expect  Moscow  to  continue  volun- 
tarv  observance  of  the  unratified  SALT  II 
treaty's  limits  on  MIRV's  if  we  seem  likely 
to  abrogate  the  treaty,  or  do  so. 

The  Administration  lately  has  made  a 
pain.siaking  effort  to  fashion  a  strategic 
arms  policy  the  can  attract  wide  support. 
The  contradictions  between  that  policy  and 
the  recommended  new  defense  program  are 
so  striking  as  to  again  raise  the  question- 
just  as  it  was  beginning  to  be  dispelled— of 
whether  America  is  really  serious  about 
arms  control  at  all. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  SHOULD  AC- 
COMPANY BALTIC  STATES 
RESOLUTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  introduced, 
for  himself  and  18  other  Senators, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Unions  occupatin 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  1 
have  repeatedly  addressed  the  Senate 
on  this  subject,  and  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  agreed 
to  include  me  among  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  excellent  resolu- 
tion describes  the  Soviets'  1940  mili- 
tarv  occupation  and  subsequent  politi- 
cal" control  of  the  Baltic  States.  A 
"dear  colleague'  letter  circulated  with 
the  resolution  noted  that  this  invasion 
included  "murdering  and  deporting 
thousands  of  Estonians.  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians,  in  a  process  that  can  only 
be  characterized  as  planned  genocide." 
The  resolution  also  mentions  the  con- 
tinuing reports  of  widespread  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Soviets  in  this 
region.  As  I  have  observed  before,  the 
Baltic  peoples  are  still  commonly 
denied  freedom  to  practice  their  cul- 
tural and  religious  traditions,  and  are 
viciously  persecuted  for  attempting  to 
exercise    those    rights.    The    evidence 
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points  to  a  rurniii  So',  let  policy  of 
cultural  Kt'tiocidf  ;ui  t  tinrt  to  dissolve 
the  cultural  identity  u!  these  distinct 
groups  Y'!  the  further  threat  of 
physical  genocide  remains  current. 

US.  ratification  of  the  International 
fifiiondr  Convention  is  a  sorely 
nti'drd  response  to  this  situation 
u  htre  physical  genocide  is  so  clearly 
threatened.  A  clause  of  the  proposed 
Baltic  States  resolution  notes  U.S.  ad- 
herence to  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  other  relevant  instruments  relat- 
ing to  human  rights."  The  Genocide 
Convention  seems  conspicuously 
absent  from  this  li.st  Too  often  our  en- 
emies have  acTused  us  of  holding  to  a 
hypocritical  double  standard  by  failing 
to  ratify  this  treaty.  We  should  clearly 
and  unanibit.;uously  condemn  genocide 
by  prompt  ratification. 

Mr  President,  I  support  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  is  a  fine  resolution. 
and  an  appropriate  response  to  Soviet 
art  inns  in  the  Baltic  States.  But  I 
strongly  suggest  that  a  further  re- 
sponse IS  in  order— the  ratification  of 
the  Intt  rnational  Genocide  Conven- 
!nm  I  iiri^e  I  he  Senate  to  lend  its 
advice  u!ii  (iinsent  without  delay. 

Mr  Pre  ideni.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PHI<:siniNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  trotn  Montana. 


PRESS  CENSORSHIP 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  President. 
Ernie  Pyle.  if  he  were  here  this  past 
week,  would  have  wondered  what  hap- 
pened to  the  partnership  that  worked 
in  his  day  between  the  press  and  the 
military  to  portray  the  reality  and 
grimness  of  war  for  the  American 
Armed  Forces.  Ernie  was  typical  of  the 
World  War  II  war  correspondents  ac- 
companying our  Forces.  He  worked 
the  war  beat,  principally  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  Pacific.  He  went  every- 
where the  soldiers  went,  usually  in  the 
frontlines  where  the  conflict  was  the 
worst,  accurately  portraying  the 
events  that  affected  our  Armed 
Forces,  with  a  keen  eye  for  detail  and 
a  canny  knack  of  reducing  to  a  few 
paragraphs  the  big  scene  of  shelling, 
bombing,  machinegun  and  rifle  fire, 
mortars,  bazooka,  telling  the  toll 
taken  in  the  dreary  drudgery  of  war. 
usually  as  if  it  were  through  the  eyes 
of  enlisted  infantrymen.  He  was  wel- 
comed alike  by  general,  admiral,  pri- 
vate, and  seaman;  he  shared  the  same 
food,  slept  in  the  same  foxholes,  and 
knew  the  constant  fear  of  death  or 
maining  experienced  by  all  of  us  who 
fought  in  that  war. 

Since  he  was  subject  to  seasickness 
or  similar  queasiness  in  the  air,  Ernie 
was  a  war  correspondent  with  the 
Army. 

To  say  that  this  110  pound,  wispy, 
red-haired  40-year-old  Scripps-Howard 
war     correspondent     and     columnist 


knew  his  craft  is  like  saying;  Siradua 
rius  was  'good  with  wood."  His  prose 
portrayed  the  decency  of  man  surviv- 
ing amidst  the  ugliness  of  world  war. 
The  country  and  the  Army  needed  the 
Ernie  Pylcs  to  explain,  in  human 
terms,  dreadful  as  it  was,  what  all  of 
those  millions  of  soldiers  were  doing  to 
kill  each  other,  but  yet  could  retain 
their  individuality,  with  hope  to 
return  to  a  normal  life  at  home  when 
peace  had  been  won.  And  also,  for 
those  who.  with  their  lives  given  up  in 
war.  would  never  return,  to  portray 
the  scenes,  the  conditions,  and  the  re- 
spectful mournful  attitudes  of  their 
peers  that  survived.  Ernie  Pyle  was 
one  of  those  sacrificed  — he  was  killed 
in  Okinawa  in  1945  shortly  before  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  He  died  the  same 
way  that  any  other  infantryman  dies 
who.  upon  sticking  his  head  out  of  a 
foxhole,  receives  a  bullet  in  the  left 
temple  from  enemy  machinegun  fire. 
Along  with  many  others  of  our  Pacific 
war  dead,  he  was  buried  in  Punch 
Bowl  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Hawaii. 

Yes.  we  knew  then  that  we  needed 
the  eyes  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  war  provided  by  the  war 
correspondents  who  traveled  the  same 
trails  of  war.  in  step  with  those  they 
reported.  They  were  then  part  of  the 
whole  battle  scene  from  beginning  to 
end,  providing  a  link  of  contact  be- 
tween those  in  the  battle  and  those  at 
home.  They  provided  for  those  at 
home  some  understanding  of  war, 
however  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Their  writings  and  pictures,  or  car- 
toons from  Bill  Mauldin,  linked  the 
battlefield  participants  with  home. 
For  the  individual  soldier  in  foxhole, 
shell  crater,  or  battle  station,  they 
supplied  .some  credibility,  in  the  mad, 
grim  reality  of  war.  that  their  seem- 
ingly meaningless  minutes,  hours,  and 
da.vs  of  individual  war  effort  would  yet 
result  in  a  return  to  normal  times 
when  the  war  would  end.  Their  news 
accounts  were  the  only  morale  builder 
on  most  days,  whether  in  radio  broad- 
cast or  newsprint.  When  po.ssible.  the 
Army  had  the  armed  forces  newspa- 
per, The  Stars  and  Stripes,  dropped  by 
small  plane  along  the  front  lines,  to  be 
gathered  up  and  passed  from  foxhole 
to  foxhole  to  provide  the  news  of  what 
the  fighting  was  all  about. 

Nothing  has  changed  in  that  need- 
to-know  working  relationship  between 
the  war  correspondents  and  the  mili- 
tary, except  for  the  alarming  and  mis- 
guided decision  in  the  case  of  the  Gre- 
nada invasion.  The  Pentagon's  and  the 
President's  refusal  to  allow  war  corre- 
spondents there  as  part  of  the  war 
scene  for  nigh  on  to  72  hours,  and 
since  then  only  off  and  on,  sets  a 
precedent  that  neither  the  military 
brass  nor  the  country  can  afford  to 
have  repeated.  We  must  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  repeated.  War  is  only 
made  more  uncertain  and  more  horri- 
ble by  blacking  out  its  press  coverage. 


creating  suspicions  of  being  contrived 
by  human  poor  judgment. 

A  restraining  censorship  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  is  understandable  and  accepta- 
ble, but  refusing  to  have  news  either 
observed  or  reported  in  its  entirety  is 
totally  unacceptable.  That  is  not 
American  and.  besides  that,  it  does  not 
work  for  either  the  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel or  the  folks  at  home. 

All  war  correspondents  are  not  Ernie 
Pyles,  but  the  result  of  the  working 
press  as  war  correspondents  working 
with  those  fighters  at  the  front  devel- 
oped the  s.vstem  that  produced  Ernie 
Pyle  and  his  colleagues.  In  war.  they, 
too,  are  needed  to  serve  our  country. 


INTELLlC.l  \(   1     HIMEFING 
HI  .-•■(I  (  i.-TKES 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President, 
earlier  this  morning,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  revered  and 
respected  minority  leader  spoke  about 
problems  of  intelligence  with  respect 
to  various  American  military  and  - 
quasi-military  operations  in  recent 
years.  I  listened  with  great  interest 
and  attention  to  what  they  said  and 
would  like  to  speak  to  an  ancillary  sub- 
ject. 

I  ser\e.  under  the  rules  of  Senate 
Resolution  400,  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  in  the 
absence  of  our  respected  chairman, 
who  is  necessarily  absent— in  this  case 
being  abroad— I  serve  as  acting  chair- 
man. In  that  capacity  I  asked  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Kenneth 
Dam,  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  William 
Casey,  and  their  aides  to  brief  us  yes- 
terday on  the  activities  in  Grenada. 
They  very  generously  came  to  the 
committee  room  here  in  the  Capitol 
yesterday  and  gave  most  generously  of 
their  time.  The  meeting  was  open  to 
all  Senators,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  came. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  was  more  than 
disappointed  to  read  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
a  considerable  account  of  that  meeting 
and  what  was  said  there.  The  source 
of  the  information  is  identified  as 
having  been  a  Senator  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Later  in  this  .story  by  Bob  Woodward 
and  Patrick  E.  Tyler,  who  are  respect- 
ed journalists,  administration  officials 
were  given  as  sources  for  the  same 
data. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  not  responsible 
for  the  administration's  discipline  of 
its  own  ranks,  but  we  are  responsible 
for  maintaining  self-di.scipline  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  enjoyed  very  exten- 
sive cooperation  with  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  intelligence 
community  who.se  highest  officials 
give  very  generously  of  their  time  in 
briefing  us.  We  have  since  the  creation 


of  the  select  committee  been  engaged 
in  an  experiment  in  which  they  have 
been  very  uncertain  at  first  and  we 
have  been  building  a  relationship  of 
trust.  Trust  is  the  essential  requisite  if 
the  Congre.ss  is  to  have  the  candor  and 
for  the  rightness  from  the  community 
that  is  necessary  for  us  to  conduct  the 
oversight  envisioned  wtien  the  com- 
mittee was  established 

Mr  President,  that  relationship  will 
not  survive  too  many  articles  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Washington 
Post  certainly  but  of  someone  who  has 
failed  to  keep  confidential  what  was 
given  the  Senate  in  confidence 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  minimal 
eMorl  a  Senator  can  make  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem  and  that  is  to 
speak  to  the  press  only  on  the  record. 
That  is  to  .say  a  Senator  should  seek  to 
nave  his  name  added  to  anything  he 
says.  That  imposes  on  itself  a  measure 
of  discretion  and  prudence  which  has 
to  accompany  the  conveyance  of  this 
kind  of  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
simply  to  remind  Senators  of  the 
agreement  we  have  reached  with  the 
executive  regarding  the  sharing  of  this 
kind  of  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■A as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hn  (iHD.  as  follows: 

il  rwrn  the  Washington  Po.st.  Oct.  29.  1983] 
CI.A  s^  Reports  Magnify  Soviet-Cuban 
Presence 
(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 
Intelligence  reports  coming  from  Grenada 
after  the  U.S.  invasion  show  a  stronger  and 
larger  Soviet-Cuban  military  and  diplomatic 
presence  than  expected,  but  they  may  fall 
.short  of  supporting  President  Reagan's  as- 
sertion   that     the    Caribbean    island    was 
"being  readied  as  a  major  military  bastion 
to  export  terror."  according  to  administra- 
tion and  congressional  sources. 

After  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
was  briefed  yesterday  by  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey,  a  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  .said  that  the  large,  combat-ready 
Cuban  construction  force  and  extensive 
antiaircraft  batteries  camouflaged  around 
the  Point  Salines  airport  show  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans  had  established  a  permanent 
base  of  operations. 

But  the  senator  added  that  the  adminis- 
tration's case  that  the  island  was  being 
readied  to  export  revolution  and  terror  in 
the  eastern  Caribbean  was  inferential  and 
circumstantial "  at  this  point. 

Pentagon  officials  said  yesterday  they  be- 
lieved there  are  about  1,100  Cubans  on  the 
island.  600  of  whom  have  been  captured  by 
U.S.  forces  who  landed  on  Grenada  Tuesday 
morning. 

The  CIA  has  sent  five  interrogators  to 
Grenada  to  begin  screening  the  captured 
Cubans,  a  .senior  official  said. 

The  official  said  the  discovery  of  the  well- 
established  Cuban  presence  provided  U.S. 
intelligence  analysts  with  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  study  closely  the  military  manage- 
ment and  organization  of  a  small  state 
under  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence. 


The  Cuban  construction  crews  turned  out 
to  have  been  equipped  for  combat  much  like 
U.S.  Navy  Seabees  (construction  battalions), 
according  to  the  official.  In  their  barracks 
on  the  southern  end  of  Grenada,  the  official 
said.  American  forces  found  special  hooks 
by  the  Cubans  bunks  from  which  to  hang 
their  AK47  assault  rifles. 

The  Cubans  were  said  to  have  high  tech- 
nology Soviet  and  Cuban  communications 
gear  and  weaponry.  One  senior  official  said 
a  Cuban  general  was  believed  to  have  been 
on  the  island  recently  in  a  command  or  advi- 
sorv  capacity. 

The  Pentagon  has  highlighted  the  pres- 
ence on  the  island  of  a  Cuban  colonel  as  an 
indication  of  the  importance  placed  on  the 
military  base. 

Several  sources,  including  a  Pentagon  offi- 
cial and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Cuban  colonel.  Pedro  Tortolo  Comas,  was 
.sent  to  Grenada  the  day  before  the  invasion 
■to  lead  the  resistance."  By  the  lime  Tor- 
tolo arrived,  the  impending  invasion  was 
being  widely  reported  in  the  Caribbean.  Po- 
litical leaders  there  were  debating  whether 
to  endorse  the  invasion  plan  by  some  east- 
ern Caribbean  countries. 

A  Reagan  administration  official  said  the 
volume  of  weapons  found  in  Grenada  by  in- 
vading U.S.  forces  far  exceeded  the  defen- 
sive needs  of  the  island  and  the  only  logical 
conclusion  was  that  the  island  was  being 
prepared  as  a  staging  area  by  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans. 

The  raw  military  photos  alone  and  the 
raw  numbers,  including  millions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition,  make  the  case,  "  this  official 
said. 

Contrary  to  earlier  reports,  a  Senate  intel- 
ligence staff  source  said  a  Cuban  ship 
named  the  'Vietnam  Heroica  '  did  not  re- 
supplv  the  Cuban  troops  during  the  week- 
end before  the  invasion.  The  supply  ship 
had  been  in  a  Grenada  harbor  since  Oct.  17 
or  Oct.  18.  this  source  said,  before  the  death 
of  Grenada's  former  prime  minister,  Mau- 
rice Bishop.  Pentagon  officials  said  yester- 
day that  a  troop  transport  offloaded  arms  in 
St.  Georges  on  Oct.  6. 

U.S.  forces  have  found  49  Soviet  bloc  dip- 
lomats and  dependents  in  Grenada.  In  addi- 
tion. U.S.  officials  said  they  were  surprised 
to  be  told  that  24  North  Koreans.  10  East 
Germans  and  four  Bulgarians  were  taking 
refuge  in  the  Soviet  mi-ssion  in  Grenada. 

This  is  considered  large  for  a  country  that 
size  and  is  certain  to  include  intelligence  of- 
ficers said  a  senior  administration  official, 
who  added  that  the  20  North  Koreans 
almost  equal  the  number  of  North  Koreans 
in  Nicaragua  supporting  the  Soviet-Cuban 
presence  there. 

At  the  closest  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bridge- 
town. Barbados,  there  have  been  as  many  as 
40  to  50  American  diplomats  with  a  total 
staff  of  155  personnel,  according  to  Sally  A. 
Shelton.  a  former  ambassador  to  Barbados. 
The  embassy  represents  U.S.  interests  in 
Barbados  and  a  number  of  other  Caribbean 
countries. 

During  yesterday's  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  briefing,  according  to  one  Re- 
publican .senator  who  attended,  Casey  com- 
pared Grenada  and  Nicaragua,  noting  that 
the  mix  of  Soviet  bloc  diplomats  and  advis- 
ers seems  roughly  the  same  in  each  of  the 
two  countries. 

Though  Casey  apparently  did  not  mention 
it  to  the  Senate  committee  yesterday,  a 
senior  administration  official  said  the  CIA 
has  indications  that  a  Soviet-backed  assassi- 
nation team  was  involved  in  killing  former 


prime  minister  Bishop  last   week,  six  days 
before  the  U.S.  invasion. 

It  was  reported  from  the  region  last  week 
that  Bishop  and  a  number  of  his  aides  were 
killed  after  a  crowd  of  supporters  freed  him 
from  house  arrest  Oct.  19.  He  reportedly 
was  executed  after  being  seized  outside  Fori 
Rupert  on  the  island  by  Grenadian  troops 
then  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hudson 
Austin. 

The  administration  official  declined  to 
reveal  the  basis  for  information  about  a 
Soviet  assassination  team.  The  official  cited 
this  information  as  an  important  intelli- 
gence byproduct  "  being  gathered  in  the 
wake  of  the  invasion. 

Another  senior  administration  official, 
who  monitored  intelligence  reports  in  the 
White  House  this  week,  said  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  alleged  Soviet  asassination 
team  in  the  reporting.  However,  the  official 
said  he  heard  verbal  reports  of  such  a  team 
having  been  sent  to  Grenada,  but  took  the 
unsourced  reports  to  be  of  rather  low  reli- 
ability. 

A  senior  administration  official  also  said 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  documents  and 
secret  files  seized  after  Tuesday's  invasion 
were  booby  trapped  with  explosives  and  had 
to  be  defused.  Officials  .said  U.S.  military 
forces  were  able  to  take  possession  of  most 
of  the  documents  safely. 

One  Pentagon  official  said  the  documents 
did  not  contain  any  wriiten  contingency 
plan  by  the  Cubans  or  Grenadians  to  seize 
hostages  to  forestall  a  U.S.  invasion.  The  of- 
ficial said  it  was  assumed  here  in  advance  of 
the  invasion  that  the  Cubans  might  take 
hostages.  The  documents  are  still  being 
translated  and  analyzed. 

Several  sources  familiar  with  Casey's 
briefing  said  the  CIA  received  very  little 
criticism  from  the  senators  yesterday  for 
underestimating  the  So\  let  and  Cuban  pres- 
ence on  Grenada.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  intelli- 
gence on  an  island  when  the  Cubans  are  in 
charge,  "  said  one  source. 

Casey  reportedly  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  favored  the  invasion  by  a  force  of  U.S. 
Marines  and  Army  Rangers  and  feels  it  will 
send  an  important  message  to  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans  thai  their  presence  in  Nicara- 
gua is  not  accepted,  that  Nicaragua  is  not 
immune  from  U.S.  intervention,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  and  able  to 
strike  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Congressional  sources  said  that  Reagan 
recently  signed  a  new  presidential  finding' 
to  justify  CIA  covert  activity  in  the  Caribbe- 
an to  "support  democracy.  "  conduct  coun- 
terterrorism  "  operations  and  fight  drug 
trafficking. 

One  congressman  said  the  finding  pro- 
posed no  new  funds  for  such  operations,  but 
added  that  the  finding  was  couched  in  such 
vague  language  that  "you  could  drive  a 
truck  through  it.  "  A  Senate  source  said  the 
finding  will  allow  the  CIA  to  support  friend- 
ly political  organizations. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  time  remaining  under  the 
arrangement  for  morning  business? 
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Mr  BAKF:k  Mr  President,  if  I  tiuiv 
say  to  mv  fritiui  Ironi  West  Virginia.  I 
bclitvr  !l!r  time  haa  expired,  but  I 
would  b<-  luore  than  happy  to  extend 
it  I  ;i.^k  unanimous  consent  to  do  so  by 
5  addit  i.inal  minutes. 

Th.  PRf-SIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out ()t)!<(  I  Kill,  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Thr  .s.Tia^iir  in>tn  West  Virginia. 


DECISIONM.-XKINti    IIMF-    iN  THE 
HISTC)F-{Y   OK  CONHIia.s.S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Prt.,idtnl.  I 
have  been  li.sttning  to  our  able  col- 
league I  Mr.  Melcher)  as  he  has  dis- 
cussed one  of  those  realistic  reporters 
in  an  earlier  era.  Ernie  Pyle.  I  am 
thinking  of  those  crucial  times  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  when  the  mem- 
bership must  say  yes  or  no.  The  deci- 
sionmaking process  is  often  decided  by 
a  very  few  votes,  in  the  case  that  I  now 
discuss  briefly,  one  vote.  I  repeat,  by 
one  vote. 

I'  .'.a.s  on  the  evening  of  August  12, 
1941.  Pending  in  the  House  was  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
draft.  The  .speeches  were  meaningful 
and  feelings  ran  high.  The  member- 
ship in  our  body  at  that  time  was 
aroused  about  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  a  war  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  a  war  in  Europe. 

1  remember  one  Member,  and  I  shall 
not  name  him— we  were  good  friends— 
who  said, "There  is  not  a  single  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  would  even  think 
of  attacking  the  United  States  of 
America,  let  alone  actually  do  so." 

I  recall  the  vote  to  extend  the  selec- 
tive service  law.  The  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  203  to  202.  1  voted  with  the 
majority. 

That  night,  as  I  left  for  West  Virgin- 
ia, I  was  conscious  of  the  closeness  of 
the  vote.  I  wondered  even  then  if  the 
enemy  or  enemies  would  take  that 
vote,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  and  my  colleagues 
if  one  or  more  of  our  opponents  in 
World  War  II  would  look  on  the  close 
vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  indicate  we  could  unite  and 
that  a  divisive  vote  indicating  that  the 
country  was  split  and  could  not  bring 
its  forces  together. 

We  were  able,  however,  to  bring  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
together.  I  say  in  remembrance  of  that 
evening  that  what  we  did  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution by  the  United  States  as  we 
waged  the  war  in  that  period  when  we 
were  hit  by  air  and  sea  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Japanese  attacked  the  United 
States  on  December  7,  because  they 
may  have  felt  we  were  a  divided  coun- 
try; they  felt  we  could  not  come  to- 
gether. I  stress  the  one-vote  margin  on 
August  the  12th  of  1941. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  spirit- 
ed is  the  debate,  in  the  final  analysis 
what  we  do  in  a  legislative  body  must 


be  \Mi\\  I taAuiico  jiidKiium.  We  dis- 
cuss the  problems  in  Beirut,  the  prob- 
lems in  Grenada.  Let  us  remember 
that  in  the  long  look  of  history  what 
we  say  we  must  base,  as  much  as  we 
can,  on  our  reasoning  and  not  just 
from  time  to  time  strike  out  without 
knowing  that  our  words  may  have  an 
effect,  either  positive  or  negative. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
for  allowing  me  to  look  back  to  a  deci- 
sionmaking time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  when  what  we  did  was  right, 
it  was  necessary 


ORDER  Oh    PHOfFni'RE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  extend  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  continue  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFGHANIS  1A.\  SERIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  October 
26,  reports  that  renewed  fighting  in 
Afghanistan  left  hundreds  of  Afghans 
dead  after  Soviet  forces  waged  air  and 
ground  assaults  against  a  village.  This 
is  another  instance  of  a  Soviet  style  of 
warfare  which  concentrates  on  the  de- 
struction of  civilian  targets.  The  utter 
futility  of  this  brutal  type  of  warfare 
is  evident  from  the  final  articles  in  the 
series  by  Washington  Post  reporter 
William  Branigin. 

I  introduced  the  first  of  the  series  on 
October  20,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  balance  of  these  articles 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Branigins  first-hand 
account  of  the  Soviet  failure  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  tribute  to  his  determi- 
nation and  skill  as  a  reporter.  More 
importantly,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  Afghan 
people  and  their  commitment  to  free- 
dom. 

The  article  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1983] 

Bombed  Village  Is  Symbol  of  Resistance 
(By  William  Branigin) 

RoKHEH.  Afghanistan.  — It  was  already  8 
a.m.  and  the  start  of  another  hot.  end-of- 
summer  day  when  Gul  Alam.  41.  began 
walking  to  the  mosque  for  Friday  prayers. 

He  took  the  well-worn  path— one  he  had 
walked  many  times  before— and  danger  was 
far  from  his  mind. 

But  in  a  few  moments  Gul  Alam  would 
become  a  casualty  of  the  Soviet  Union's  war 
on  the  village  of  Rokheh,  the  scene  of  some 


of  the  most  concentrated  bombing  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  one  of  the  most  badly  dam- 
aged villages  in  the  country. 

He  happened  to  put  his  foot  down  on  a 
flat  stone.  An  explosion  from  a  Soviet  land 
mine  buried  beneath  it  blew  off  his  left  leg 
below  the  knee,  severed  a  couple  of  fingers 
on  his  right  hand  and  lacerated  his  right  leg 
with  shrapnel. 

He  was  taken  up  the  valley  to  a  makeshift 
hospital  where  a  team  of  volunteer  French 
doctors  amputated  his  leg  below  the  knee. 
But  gangrene  set  in  and  three  days  later  the 
doctors  had  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  limb. 

Now  Gul  Alam.  bearded  and  gaunt,  lay  on 
a  cot  with  a  bottle  of  dextro.se  dripping 
through  a  tube  into  his  left  arm.  Sweat  glis- 
tened on  his  brow  as  he  spoke  in  a  low.  weak 
voice. 

He  had  been  working  in  Kabul  as  a  me- 
chanic before  the  war.  Then  he  moved  back 
to  his  house  in  Rokheh.  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Soviet  bombing  last  year  and  his 
wife  and  three  of  their  children  returned  to 
the  capital. 

"I  started  working  here  as  a  mason."  he 
said,  "but  I  didn't  have  enough  money  to  re- 
build my  own  house." 

When  his  wounds  heal,  he  added,  he 
wants  to  travel  to  Pakistan  to  get  an  artifi- 
cial leg  at  the  Red  Cross  hospital  in  Pesha- 
war. Then  he  wants  to  return  to  the  Panj- 
shir  Valley.  He  can  never  go  back  to  Kabul, 
he  said.  He  has  been  with  the  anti-commu- 
nist resi.siance  since  the  Soviet  invasion,  and 
a  brother  was  killed  fighting  the  Russians 
three  years  ago. 

Keeping  Gul  Alam  company  as  he  lay  on 
his  cot  in  the  dark  and  stifling  room  were  a 
6year-old  .son.  his  eldest,  and  his  aged 
father-in-law.  His  wife  still  did  not  know  of 
his  injury,  which  had  happened  four  days 
earlier,  and  it  would  be  several  more  days 
before  the  father-inlaw  could  make  the  trip 
to  Kabul  to  tell  her. 

Gul  Alam  was  the  .second  mine  victim  in 
Rokheh  In  a  week.  A  few  da.vs  earlier.  Mir 
Agha.  25.  had  his  right  leg  amputated  below 
the  knee  after  stepping  on  a  mine  while 
fetching  water.  Three  fingers  also  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  shrapnel  badly  wounded 
him  in  the  abdomen,  left  leg  and  genitals. 

Their  suffering  is  part  of  the  continuing 
agony  of  Rokheh.  a  village  that  has  been 
devastated  by  Soviet  attacks. 

But  it  is  a  village  that  refuses  to  die.  De- 
spite the  constant  fear  of  renewed  attack, 
many  residents  have  returned  and  begun  to 
rebuild  their  shops  and  houses.  For  them 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Panjshir 
Rokheh  has  become  a  symbol  of  resistance. 

After  an  inten.se  wave  of  bombing  last 
year,  a  Soviet  motorized  rifle  brigade  drove 
into  Rokheh  and  established  a  heavily  forti- 
fied base.  They  occupied  it  for  10  months, 
coming  under  repeated  attack  from  the  mu- 
jahcddin.  before  they  pulled  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March  as  part  of  a  cease-fire 
agreement  with  Panjshir  guerrilla  com- 
mander Ahmen  Shah  Massoud. 

But  before  they  left,  the  Sov  "ts  p. anted 
hundreds  of  mines  throughout  the  village  in 
an  apparent  act  of  vengeance  for  their 
lo.sses.  Residents  .said  many  of  the  mines 
were  planted  in  people's  homes,  so  they 
would  be  blown  up  when  they  returned  to 
check  the  damage  or  look  for  their  belong- 
ings. 

According  to  Mohammed  Pana.  the  28- 
year-old  local  mujaheddin  commander  of 
Rokheh.  at  least  three  persons  have  been 
killed  and  more  than  22  injured  by  mines 
since  the  Soviets  left.  He  said  that  up  to  80 


percent  of  the  houses  in  the  village  were  de- 
stroyed. ,  , 
Amid  the  rubble,  the  litter  of  Soviet  food 
cans  and  the  names  of  Russian  soldiers 
scrawled  on  walls  are  reminders  of  the  occu- 
pation. 

So  too  is  a  Soviet  helicopter  that  an  enter- 
prising Rokheh  resident  has  turned  into  an 
ice  cream  parlor.  The  MIS  transport  heli- 
copter, shot  up  but  left  nearly  intact  in  a 
nearby  wheat  field,  was  dragged  up  to  the 
side  of  the  road  by  an  entrepreneur  named 
Mobeen  and  recently  opened  for  business. 

All  the  armaments  and  anything  else 
useful  were  removed  by  the  mujaheddin 
except  a  machine  gun  mounted  on  lop. 
Mobeen  now  u.ses  the  empty  cockpit  to  whip 
up  his  homemade,  ro.se  water-flavored  ice 
cream,  created  from  ice  brought  daily  from 
high  snowcapped  peaks  about  a  three-hour 
walk  away. 

Large  rotor  blades  supported  by  shell  cas- 
ings serve  as  a  long  table  and  two  benches 
down  the  middle  of  the  chopper.  On  the 
table  a  discarded  Soviet  Army  can  holds 
spoons  and  a  jar  is  used  as  a  vase  for  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 

El.sewhere  in  Rokheh  numerous  other 
pieces  of  Soviet  equipment  have  been  put  to 
use  in  some  capacity,  perhaps  out  of  practi- 
cality but  also,  it  seems,  in  a  subtle  form  of 
revenge.  How  else  can  one  explain  the  Panj- 
shir guerrillas'  habit  of  wearing  articles 
taken  from  dead  Russian  soldiers  or  cap- 
tured from  convoys,  including  fatigues  and 
jackets  but  especially  the  brass  Soviet  Army 
belt  buckles  with  the  star,  hammer  and 
sickle  on  them?  What  motivates  the  distri- 
bution of  a  calendar  illustrated  by  a  color 
picture  of  smiling  mujaheddin  with  long 
beards  parading  in  Soviet  officers'  uni- 
forms? 

At  two  recently  rebuilt  shops  along  the 
main  road  through  the  village,  parachutes 
serve  as  awnings.  At  another,  dud  Soviet 
grenades  balance  a  .set  of  scales  used  to 
weigh  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  a  house  up 
the  road,  a  Soviet  ammunition  crate  is  put 
to  use  as  a  flower  box  in  a  .second  story 
window.  .  ^  , 

One  merchant.  Abdul  Qadir.  54.  said  he  al 
ready  has  rebuilt  his  shop  three  times.  The 
first  time  the  Soviets  attacked  in  1980.  he 
said  they  burned  his  shop  with  everything 
inside  it  along  with  22  other  stores  along 
the  road.  ,,       ,    . 

When  the  Soviets  attacked  in  May  last 
year,  he  said,  he  managed  to  evacuate  his 
"merchandise  to  his  house  shortly  after  the 
first  bombers  struck.  Later,  not  realizing 
that  Soviet  motorized  forces  had  arrived,  he 
went  to  inspect  the  shop  and  was  shot  in 
the  arm  and  abdomen,  he  said. 

Abdul  Qadir  said  he  managed  to  get  down 
to  the  river  and  made  it  home,  then  went  to 
the  hills  with  the  mujaheddin.  When  he 
eventually  was  able  to  return,  he  said,  he 
found  that  all  the  merchandise  and  every- 
thing else  in  his  house  had  been  looted, 
down  to  the  wooden  doors  and  window 
frames. 

■yet.  he  began  to  rebuild,  spending  $350  to 
restore  his  small  mud-walled  shop  and  re- 
.stock  its  crude  shelves. 

"If  they  destroy  it  a  hundred  times.  Ill  re- 
build it  a"  hundred  times. "  he  said  defiantly. 
Another  merchant,  Mohammed  Hassan. 
56  also  lost  everything  after  fleeing  to  the 
mountains  behind  Rokheh  with  his  family 
during  last  year's  Soviet  attack. 

There,  he  said.  I  saw  people  who  were 
not  already  in  the  mountains  trying  to  flee, 
and  helicopters  shooting  at  them  to  stop 
them  from  going." 


Sitting  in  his  rebuilt  hardware  store  and 
smoking  tobacco  through  a  hookah,  he  said 
he  saw  mujaheddin  shoot  down  four  Soviet 
helicopters  on  the  first  day  of  the  offensive 
using  ZPU  machine  guns  known  in  Afghani- 
stan as  "Zicoyacs  " 

Mohammed  Hassan  said  he.  his  wife  and 
three  children  lived  in  a  shelter  in  the 
mountains  under  a  large  rock  for  seven 
months,  shivering  through  a  cold  winter 
and  two  heavy  snows  and  suffering  severe 
food  shortages.  When  it  got  too  cold,  he 
said,  he  took  his  family  to  Kabul,  where 
they  stayed  for  three  months. 

"When  we  heard  the  Russians  had  been 
defeated  and  gone  to  Anawa.  we  came 
back.  "  he  said. 

Another  resident.  Abdul  Rashid.  55.  has 
rebuilt  two  rooms  of  his  bomb-damaged 
house,  but  he  said  he  does  not  have  enough 
monev  to  restore  his  shop.  He  said  he  lost 
10  relatives  in  last  years  offensive  and  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  foot. 

■In  one  house  eight  people  were  killed  by 
a  bomb,  but  a  28-day-old  baby  miraculously 
survived."  he  said.  "We  found  her  unwound- 
ed  in  the  rubble.  Now  the  baby  lives  with 
me."  added  the  father  of  eight. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many 
people  died  in  the  latest  offensive  in 
Rokheh  and  the  rest  of  the  Panjshir  Valley. 
Guerrilla  commander  Ahmed  Shah  Mas- 
soud estimated  that  1.400  inhabitants  were 
killed  in  the  valley  last  year.  Of  the  dead, 
according  to  one  of  his  advisers.  Mohammed 
Eshaq.  180  were  mujaheddin.  The  rest  were 
civilians. 

Es-haq  said  as  many  as  2.000  Soviets  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  offensive.  He  said 
at  least  1.200  Afghan  government  soldiers 
were  killed  or  captured. 

Massoud  said  more  than  6,000  houses  were 
ruined,  and  70  percent  o^  the  valley's  crop 
fields  and  orchards  wen  .  ned  or  dried  up. 
Manv  of  the  estimated  •  00  people  who 
lived"  in  the  valley  before  tne  war  have  fled, 
many  of  them  to  the  capital,  whose  prewar 
population  of  about  800.000  has  swollen 
with  refugees  to  at  least  1.2  million. 

■For  the  time  being,  we  do  not  have  an 
overall  reconstruction  policy  because  were 
still  in  a  state  of  war.  "  said  Massoud  s 
deputy.  Abdul  Hai,  a  27-year-old  former 
medical  student.  But  he  said  people  were 
being  encouraged  to  rebuild  at  least  part  of 
their  homes. 

The  shops  and  general  stores  in  the  valley 
that  alreadv  have  been  restored  now  sell  an 
odd  a-s-sortment  of  goods.  Besides  staple 
foods,  they  stock  such  products  as  Soviet 
matches,  American  cigarettes  and  Chinese 
toilet  paper.  U.S.  soaps  and  detergents.  Rus- 
sian sneakers.  Dutch  batteries  and  French 
glassware  can  also  be  found.  Some  goods  are 
brought  from  Kabul,  while  others  come 
from  Pakistan. 

Besides  the  rubble  of  bombed  mud  houses, 
other  evidence  of  the  heavy  fighting  is  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  valley.  It  includes 
dozens  of  destroyed  vehicles— jeeps,  trucks, 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  tanks— and 
several  downed  helicopters. 

According  to  the  mujaheddin.  many  other 
wrecks  were  airlifted  out  by  Soviet  helicop- 
ters. ,    . 

Like  the  helicopter  turned  ice  cream 
parlor,  .some  of  the  wrecks  left  behind  have 
their  uses,  however  minor.  An  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  at  the  entrance  to  Rokheh 
bears  the  slogans.  "Death  to  Russians,  long 
live  the  mujaheddin."  and  the  warning. 
•Spy.  you  will  be  hanged." 

In  the  village  of  Bazarak.  a  turretless  T62 
tank  sits  in  the  sun  with  tomatoes  drying  on 
top  of  it. 


According  to  Azim.  a  local  guerrilla  com- 
mander, the  tank  was  blown  up  with  a  mine 
fashioned  from  an  unexploded  airplane 
bomb.  The  blast  reportedly  caused  the 
tank's  turret  to  pop  into  the  air  like  a  cham- 
pagne cork. 

As  he  explains  this.  Azim.  a  tall  man  with 
a  bushv  beard  and  sporty  sunglasses,  fidgete 
with  his  plastic,  artificial  left  hand,  which 
he  got  in  London  after  most  of  his  arm  was 
blown  off  in  an  accident  with  a  grenade. 

He  proudly  displays  the  hand's  greatest 
use.  Twisting  it  at  the  wrist  with  a  click,  he 
bends  the  fingers  into  position  so  that  he 
can  hold  the  stock  of  a  Kalashnikov  rifle. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1983] 
French  Doctors  Are  Unsung  Heroes  of 
War 
<By  William  Branigin) 
Sancwana.    Afghanistan. -When    Michel 
Beaussier  and  Pascal  Mat  hey  arrived  one 
recent    morning    at    the    two-story,    mud- 
walled  house  that  serves  as  their  hospital, 
they  knew  the  situation  was  becoming  criti- 
cal. 

Waiting  for  them  inside  were  six  Afghans 
wounded  in  an  ambush  by  a  rival  Moslem 
guerrilla  group.  In  addition,  a  farmer  from  a 
hamlet  up  the  valley  had  brought  in  his  son 
and  daughter  who  had  been  wounded  by  a 
mine  while  working  in  a  field  two  days  earli- 
er. It  has  taken  that  long  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  hospital. 

Other  patients  waited,  four  more  mine  vic- 
tims, two  persons  wounded  by  a  rocket  in  a 
guerrilla  training  accident,  two  others  shot 
by  rival  insurgents  in  separate  incidents, 
one  boy  injured  while  playing  when  he 
struck  a  bullet  with  a  rock  and  a  man  with 
appendicitis.  Then  there  was  the  usual 
crowd  waiting  outside  to  seek  treatment  for 
various  ailments. 

•'I've  never  seen  so  many  wounded  here 
before.  "  said  Beaussier.  26.  a  recent  medical 
school  graduate  who  had  come  to  Afghani- 
stan's Panjshir  Valley  2'v  months  earlier. 

Mathey.  28.  in  his  fourth  month  here, 
sounded  a  note  of  alarm. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  if  a  new  group 
doesn't  bring  in  some  more  medicine,  we'll 
have  to  close."  he  said.  "We're  almost  out  of 
antibiotics. " 

But  the  situation  had  been  critical  belore. 
And  the  hospital  had  stayed  open.  Two 
months  earlier,  a  22-year-old  Afghan  has 
been  brought  in  near  death  after  having 
stepped  on  a  mine  and  lost  most  of  his  right 

leg. 

We  couldn't  feel  his  pulse,  and  we  had  no 
serum  and  no  blood  to  give  him.  "  Mathey 
said.  "We  didn't  think  he  would  make  it.  but 
we  operated  anyway.  In  France  we  don't  op- 
erate on  patients  like  that.  We  give  them 
blood  first.  " 

The  doctors  successfully  amputated  the 
leg.  and  against  the  odds,  the  youth  sur_ 
vived.  He  is  now  recovering  across  the  road 
in  a  house  that  serves  as  an  annex  to  the 
main  hospital. 

Beaussier  and  Mathey  are  among  tne 
unsung  heroes  ^f  the  war  in  Afghanistan. 

They  and  other  French  doctors  provide  an 
otherwise  unavailable  medical  service  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions,  .sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  heavy  fighting  between  Soviet 
occupation  troops  and  the  Afghan  Moslem 
guerrillas  known  as  mujaheddin. 

At  the  makeshift  hospital  in  this  village. 
Beaussier  and  Mathey  perform  surgery  on  a 
crude  wooden  operating  table  set  up  in  a 
mud-walled  room  on  the  building's  eanhen 
roof  Before  they  received  a  portable  gener- 
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ator.  they  often  had  to  work  at  night  by  the 
light  of  kerosene  lanterns. 

Outside  the  operating  room,  wooden  beds 
have  been  placed  on  the  roof  to  accommo- 
date the  most  seriously  wounded.  It  is  here 
that  the  two  doctors  usually  start  their  day 
by  checking  on  patients  and  changing  their 
dressings. 

Then  they  visit  the  other  patients  In  the 
dark,  fetid  rooms  below  and  in  a  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dirt  road  that  cuts 
through  the  village. 

In  the  Panjshir.  Beaussier  and  Mathey 
treat  everything  from  war  wounds  to  ty- 
phoid epidemics,  and  they  do  it  without  pay. 

"We're  completely  crazy."  said  Mathey. 
"Only  the  French  would  do  this  kind  of 
thing." 

There  have  been  volunteers  of  other  na- 
tionalities here,  but  the  French  account  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  27  foreign  doctors 
currently  working  behind  Soviet  lines  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  dozens  of  others  who  pre- 
ceded them.  The  three  main  organizations 
that  sponsor  the  doctors'  trips  here  are  all 
based  in  Paris. 

The  organizations  also  send  doctors  to 
other  embattled  countries,  but  the  French 
clearly  take  a  great  interest  in  Afghanistan. 
The  French  press  has  devoted  more  cover- 
age to  the  country  than  media  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  And  a 
number  of  aid  groups  have  been  established 
in  France  to  help  Afghan  refugees  and.  in 
effect,  the  resistance. 

The  reasons  for  this  Gallic  interest 
remain  something  of  a  puzzle.  But.  as  far  as 
the  French  doctors  are  concerned,  the  mo- 
tives seem  to  combine  a  desire  to  gain  broad- 
er medical  experience,  a  quest  for  adven- 
ture, a  melange  of  humanitarian  and  politi- 
cal considerations  and.  perhaps,  some  of  the 
personal  escapism  that  sometimes  prompts 
men  to  join  the  Foreign  Legion. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  the 
doctors  remain  undeterred  by  the  Soviet 
capture  of  one  of  them  and  his  subsequent 
trial  in  Kabul  earlier  this  year. 

Philippe  Augoyard  was  picked  up  in  Janu- 
ary during  a  Soviet  offensive  in  Logar  Prov- 
ince and  tried  on  espionage  charges  by  the 
communist  government  in  Kabul.  He  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years  in  prison  but  freed 
in  June  following  French  protests  and  diplo- 
matic efforts. 

However,  on  the  .same  night  that  news  of 
Augoyard's  capture  reached  Pakistan,  a 
team  of  four  French  doctors  .set  off  for  the 
the  Afghan  interior,  and  others  have  fol- 
lowed. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  defined  what  some 
doctors  and  aid  workers  have  charged  was  a 
deliberate  Soviet  campaign  to  stop  the  med- 
ical programs  by  bombing  hospitals  and 
trying  to  capture  certain  doctors,  especially 
women. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year.  Soviet  planes 
bombed  two  French-run  hospitals  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Afghanistan  within  a  six-day 
period,  said  a  Pakistan-based  offical  who 
helps  coordinate  the  medical  programs. 

One  hospital  here  in  the  Panjshir  Valley 
near  the  village  of  Astana  was  destroyed  al- 
though its  roof  was  clearly  marked  with  a 
large  red  cross,  he  said.  In  each  case,  the 
doctors  had  been  forewarned  of  air  raids 
and  all  the  patients  had  been  evacuated,  the 
official  said. 

Soviet  helicopters  last  year  also  dropped 
leaflets  accusing  the  overall  Panjshir  guer- 
rilla commander.  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  of 
keeping  "two  French  whores.  "  a  reference 
to  two  women  doctors  then  working  in  the 
valley. 


According  to  the  Pakistan-based  aid  offi- 
cials, the  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  commu- 
nist allies  made  a  special  effort  to  capture 
the  women.  He  .said  the  presumed  aim  was 
to  force  them  to  confess  having  sexual  rela- 
tions with  mujaheddin  leaders,  charges  that 
could  discredit  the  resistance  in  this  puri- 
tanical Moslem  society. 

The  women  were  forced  to  flee  the  house 
they  were  staying  in  to  avoid  capture  during 
last  year's  Soviet  offensive  in  the  Panjshir. 
but  troops  managed  to  seize  some  of  their 
papers  and  possessions,  and  the  official 
Radio  Afghanistan  broadcast  an  erroneous 
report  that  they  had  been  caught. 

Despite  the  purported  campaign.  French 
women  doctors  have  also  continued  to  come 
to  Afghanistan,  where  most  women  villagers 
wear  the  traditional  veil  and  are  rarely  seen, 
let  alone  medically  examined,  by  men  out- 
side their  families.  Of  the  27  volunteer  doc- 
tors currently  in  the  country,  about  a  dozen 
are  women. 

According  to  the  Pakistan-based  official, 
some  of  the  doctors  who  came  out  of  the 
Panjshir  at  the  end  of  their  tours  last  year 
were  severely  traumatized  by  the  bombing. 
Some  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  shell 
shock  and  had  to  be  helped  to  their  planes. 
"The  level  of  violence  has  increased  radi- 
cally since  last  year."  the  offical  .said,  due 
largely  to  more  Soviet  air  power. 

During  last  year's  offensive,  the  doctors 
lived  and  worked  for  several  months  in 
caves  tucked  away  in  the  mountains  of  a 
side  valley.  Since  then,  an  underground  hos- 
pital has  been  built  in  another  side  valley  in 
case  of  a  new  Soviet  attack.  The  site  is 
about  a  five-hour  hike  from  here,  and  some 
supplies  have  already  been  stocked  there. 

To  reach  other  villages  in  the  Panjshir. 
the  doctors  sometimes  go  on  walking  tours 
lasting  several  days.  On  one  such  tour  in 
August.  Mathey  said  he  found  a  typhoid 
epidemic  in  a  side  valley. 

The  most  common  malady  here.  Beaussier 
and  Mathey  have  found,  is  diarrhea.  Their 
most  serious  problem,  they  said,  is  a  short- 
age of  medicines. 

"Every  two  or  three  months  we  have  the 
same  problem  when  we  reach  the  end  of  our 
stocks."  Mathey  said.  This  problem  was 
compounded  by  the  lo.ss  of  all  but  two  of  30 
sacks  of  medical  supplies  that  were  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  doctors  to  the  Panjshir 
on  pack  horses,  they  said.  The  sacks, 
brought  from  France,  were  either  lost  or 
stolen  en  route,  they  .said,  and  the  two  that 
arrived  contained  cotton. 

Another  problem,  the  doctors  said,  is  the 
theft  of  medicine  from  the  hospital's  stocks. 

"If  we  were  not  here  to  lock  up."  one  said, 
"there  would  be  nothing  left." 

Afghans  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
"anything  that  can  be  called  dawa."  or  med- 
icine. Mathey  explained.  Foreign  visitors  to 
Afghanistan  are  frequently  asked  for  pills: 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  what  kind. 

Some  of  the  supplies  that  did  get  through 
in  the  past  have  proved  less  than  useful. 
They  were  collected  in  France  by  the  spon- 
.soring  organizations,  largely  from  dona- 
tions. 

"We've  received  pills  for  losing  weight,  for 
varicose  veins,  for  menopause  and  hemor- 
rhoids." Mathey  said.  "We  just  had  to 
throw  them  away." 

Lately  a  major  problem  has  been  trying  to 
train  Afghan  students  assigned  by  the  muja- 
heddin in  the  Panjshir  to  become  medics. 
Some  good  medics  have  been  trained  in  the 
hospital's  three-month  courses,  the  doctors 
said,  including  a  few  who  can  perform  am- 
putations. 


"It's  essential  to  train  medics."  Mathey 
said,  "but  many  of  the  students  don't  want 
to  learn.  They  don't  study,  but  they  think 
they  can  become  doctors  in  three  months." 

This  lack  of  di.scipline  for  noncombat  as- 
pects of  the  resistance  movement  is  reflect- 
ed in  other  mujaheddin  shortcomings,  espe- 
cially outside  the  Panjshir.  There  appears 
to  be  little  enthusiasm  generally  among  the 
mujaheddin  for  doing  much  besides  fight- 
ing, such  as  providing  medical  and  welfare 
services,  help  in  reconstruction  and  educa- 
tion. 

According  to  Mathey,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents come  to  the  hospital  to  gain  social 
status. 

"As  soon  as  they  set  foot  in  the  hospital, 
theyre  called  doctor." "'  he  said.  "Then  they 
want  to  examine  patients  and  prescribe 
medicines.""  often  apparently  for  profit,  he 
added.  "When  we  don't  give  them  any.  they 
steal." 

He  said  it  was  sometimes  "very  danger- 
ous" when  Afghans  with  little  training 
passed  themselves  off  as  doctors.  ■"We"ve 
seen  operations  that  were  catastrophic  and 
people  poi-soned  by  medicines."  Mathey  said. 

Another  Afghan  turned  up  at  the  hospi- 
tal, announced  he  was  a  surgeon  and  offered 
his  services,  the  doctors  said.  He  fled  when 
asked  to  perform  an  amputation.  It  turned 
out  he  had  taken  a  brief  course  at  a  Red 
Cross  hospital  in  Pakistan. 

There  are  "no  real  Afghan  doctors"  in  the 
Panjshir.  but  three  pharmacies  that  "sell 
lots  of  vitamins."  Mathey  .said,  especially  to 
newiyweds.  Another  popular  item  is  Valium 
which  the  Afghans  here  pronounce  "Wil- 
liam." he  said. 

For  both  Mathey  and  Beaussier.  the 
major  reason  for  coming  to  Afghanistan  was 
to  gain  experience. 

"It's  very  interesting."  said  Mathey.  "We 
see  a  lot  of  people  who  are  really  sick.  The 
work  is  extremely  varied.  We  don't  get 
bored.  We  have  a  lot  of  work.  " 

Said  Beau.ssier.  I  wanted  to  see  what  it 
was  like  to  work  abroad.  But  it's  also  for  a 
taste  of  adventure.  We  do  a  different  sort  of 
medical  practice  here,  and  we  live  through  a 
historical  period.  " 

Mathey  and  Beaussier  were  sponsored  by 
Aide  Medicale  Internationale,  which  pays 
their  air  fare  and  expenses  in  Pakistan,  but 
no  .salary.  The  group  also  supplies  medical 
equipment  and  drugs,  which  are  given  out 
free  here.  The  Jamiat-I-Islami  resistance 
group,  which  controls  the  Panjshir  Valley, 
takes  care  of  the  doctors  in  Afghanistan,  es- 
sentially providing  room  and  board. 

Both  doctors  claim  to  have  no  particular 
political  position. 

"We  wouldnt  go  to  Kabul,  but  we  would 
go  to  South  America."  Beaussier  .said. 
Mathey  added,  if  there  was  a  place  in 
Chad,  we'd  go  to  Chad.  If  there  was  a  place 
in  Nicaragua,  wed  go  to  Nicaragua."" 

Of  the  three  main  French  medical  aid  or- 
ganizations, the  one  considered  most  politi- 
cally oriented  is  medecins  du  Monde.  Like 
Aide  Medicale  Internationale,  it  is  more  or 
less  an  offshoot  of  the  biggest  organization, 
Medecins  Sans  Frontieres.  meaning  "Doc- 
tors without  Borders."' 

The  aid  groups  send  doctors  to  embattled 
areas  in  Africa.  Asia.  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  some  of  tho.se  areas,  the  pol- 
itics of  the  people  being  assisted  are  quite 
different  from  the  mujaheddin.  One  exam- 
ple is  Kurdistan,  where  rebels  fighting  Ira- 
nian forces  are  seeking  aid  from  the  Soviets. 

According  to  the  Pakistan-based  coordina- 
tor,  "There  are  people  motivated   by   anti- 


communism,  but  that's  not  the  basic  motiva- 
tion " 

He  ascribed  the  French  doctors'  voluntar- 
ism to  disappointment  with  militant  move- 
ments and  the  idealism  of  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s. 

'A  social  phenomenon  has  occurred  in 
France."  he  said.  "People  want  to  do  some- 
!  hing  more  concrete." 

But  besides  enthusiastic  young  doctors,  he 
said,  the  aid  groups  also  get  middleaged  ap- 
plicants for  Afghanistan  who  are  motivated 
by  adventure,  humanitarianism  and  even  a 
desire  to  avoid  taxes. 

Doctors  as  old  as  50  have  made  trips  into 
Afghanistan,  and  one  63-year-old  has  been 
working  at  a  refugee  camp  in  Quetta.  Paki- 
stan. 

Even  if  they  were  interested.  Americans 
would  not  be  accepted  for  the  programs  in 
.Afghanistan  because  of  the  Soviet  and 
Kabul  governments"  propaganda  that  U.S. 
and  Chinese  agents  are  behind  the  Afghan 
guerrilla  war.  the  aid  coordinator  said. 

Other  Europeans  are  welcome,  he  said, 
but  not  many  have  taken  the  risk  and  the 
applicants  continue  to  be  mainly  French.  He 
believes  something  in  the  French  tempera 
ment '"  may  help  to  explain  this.  Irregular, 
often  unsanitary,  conditions  don"t  bother 
the  French  doctors  as  much,  he  said,  and 
the  idea  of  crossing  a  border  illegally— 
which  everyone  who  enters  Afghanistan 
with  the  mujaheddin  technically  does— is 
dismissed  with  a  Gallic  shrug. 

A  Swiss  or  a  German  might  find  it  hard 
to  accept  these  things.  "  he  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21.  19831 
Moscow's  Troops  Show  No  Zeal  for 
Guerrilla  War 
(By  William  Branigin) 
Dasht-e    Rivat.    Afghanistan.— Baishem. 
the  son  of  a  peasant  family  in  the  Soviet 
Central    Asian    republic    of    Turkmenistan, 
knew  little  about  Afghanistan  when  he  was 
drafted  into  the  Soviet   Army  three  years 
ago.  But  enough   information  had  filtered 
across  the  border  to  make  him  doubt  Mos- 
cow's version  of  what  was  going  on  there. 

"On  TV  nearly  every  night  they  showed 
American  tanks  and  planes  in  Afghanistan." 
he  said.  "They  tried  to  show  that  the  Amer- 
icans and  Chinese  were  fighting  us  there. 
But  we  knew  it  was  the  people  in  Afghani- 
stan who  were  fighting  the  Soviets. '" 

After  three  months'  training  as  an  infan- 
tryman assigned  to  carry  a  rocket  propelled 
grenade  launcher,  Baishem  said,  he  was  sent 
south  across  the  border  to  join  the  fight 
himself. 

My  superiors  didn't  tell  me  where  I  was 
going."  he  said.  "They  just  sent  me  to  Af- 
ghanistan. " 

Three  months  later,  he  was  picking  fruit 
in  an  orchard  near  his  base  at  Jabal  os  Saraj 
when  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  armed 
mujaheddin.  the  Islamic  guerrillas  battling 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  He 
surrendered  and  indicated  to  his  captors 
that  he  wanted  to  defect  because  he  was 
born  a  Moslem. 

They  welcomed  me  and  brought  me  to 
the  Panjshir  "  Valley,  Baishem  said.  "They 
showed  me  how  to  pray  and  observe  Moslem 
laws.  Ive  been  here  2'2  years  now  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  back. " 

If  I  go  back,  [the  Soviet  authorities]  will 
kill  me."  he  added. 

Now  Baishem  is  called  Abdullah  and 
speaks  the  local  language  fairly  fluently.  He 
again  wears  a  Soviet  uniform  and  carries  a 
Soviet-made  Kalashinkov  assault  rifle,  but 
now  it  is  in  the  service  of  the  mujaheddin  of 


the   Panjshir   Valley   at   this  guerrilla  base 
about  90  miles  north  of  Kabul. 

Here  life  is  much  better  than  in  my 
home  village. '"  he  said.  I  am  free  here,  but 
there  I  and  my  family  were  not  free.  " 

"I  am  happy  I  am  fighting  against  the  So- 
viets." Baishem  added,  "because  I  am  a 
Moslem  and  I  am  fighting  against  non-Mos- 
lems." 

At  an  isolated  farmhouse  in  a  side  valley 
south  of  here,  four  other  Soviets  do  not 
share  Baishem's  freedom. 

They  were  captured  in  January  in  differ- 
ent places  outside  the  Panjshir  and  brought 
here  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  wear  green 
Afghan  clothes  with  jackets  and  rubber  san- 
dals. All  are  blond,  fresh-faced  and  young- 
two  are  19  and  two  are  20  years  old.  They 
appear  bewildered,  and  at  times  frightened. 
Like  Baishem.  the  four  prisoners  seemed 
to  have  little  idea  what  they  were  fighting 
for  in  Afghanistan.  Together,  they  symbol- 
ize a  major  failure  of  the  Soviet  war  effort 
here. 

In  the  nearly  four  years  since  Moscow  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  and  installed  an  obedient 
client  go\ernment  with  veteran  communist 
Babrak  Karmal  as  president.  Soviet  troops 
have  often  proved  to  be  ineffective  in 
combat,  with  low  morale  and  no  clear  con- 
cept of  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing or  why. 

For  the  most  part  poorly  trained,  badly 
motivated  and  unprepared  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  rugged,  mountainous  terrain,  the 
Soviet  Army  has  failed  to  make  any  signifi- 
cant headway  against  the  mujaheddin  in 
nearly  four  years  of  fighting.  Instead,  it  has 
become  bogged  down  in  an  open-ended 
stalemate  against  bands  of  disorganized, 
lightly  armed  Islamic  warriors  whose  main 
weapons  are  courage  and  fierce  dedication 
to  their  cause. 

"The  Soviets  are  losing  men  and  equip- 
ment and  they're  not  looking  good.  "  said  a 
western  diplomat  based  in  Pakistan. 
"They're  fighting  a  bunch  of  ragheads  and 
not  having  an  easy  time  of  it." 

According  to  U.S.  estimates,  the  Soviets 
have  about  105.000  soldiers  in  Afghanistan. 
50-60  percent  of  them  combat  troops.  Most 
are  clustered  in  cities  and  towns  along  the 
main  roads,  largely  in  the  east  where  occa- 
sional large  drives  are  mounted  against  re- 
sistance infiltration  routes. 

In  addition,  western  diplomats  in  Islama- 
bad said,  the  Soviet  can  call  on  about  30.000 
troops  plus  aircraft  in  the  southern  Soviet 
Union  for  cross-border  operations  into 
northern  Afghanistan. 

There  is  no  reliable  figure  for  the  Afghan 
resistance  guerrillas  battling  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. Estimates  of  the  number  of  armed 
mujaheddin  vary  from  20.000  to  more  than 
100.000. 

Likewise,  the  number  of  Afghans  killed  in 
the  war  cannot  be  reliably  ascertained. 
Afghan  guerrillas  give  figures  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  U.S.  sources  in  Wash- 
ington estimate  that  up  to  150.000  civilians 
and  mujaheddin  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  since  the  Soviet  invasion. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Soviet  casual- 
ties also  vary  considerably.  Western  diplo- 
mats guess  that  between  8.000  and  15.000 
Soviets  have  been  killed  and  wounded  in  Af- 
ghanistan since  the  December  1979  inva- 
sion. An  Afghan  brigadier  general  who  de- 
fected in  April  put  the  figure  at  19.000.  And 
the  mujaheddin  usually  give  an  estimate  of 
25.000  to  30,000. 

U.S.  sources  put  Soviet  dead  at  5,000  to 
6.000.  with  an  additional  12.000  to  15.000 
wounded.    But    some    analysts    believe    as 


many  as  12.000  Soviets  may  have  been  killed 
in  the  Afghan  war. 

Regardless  of  the  true  casualty  figure, 
western  and  Pakistani  analysts  believe  the 
Soviets  are  so  tied  up  in  Afghanistan  that 
fears  of  their  using  it  as  a  base  for  a  move, 
against  the  Persian  Gulf  have  been  discred- 
ited, at  least  for  now. 

"How  should  you  regard  a  base  which  is 
insecure,  harassed  and  under  siege?"  asked  a 
senior  Pakistani  official.  "With  the  situa- 
tion pre\ailing  in  Afghanistan,  it  would  not 
be  very  advantageous  to  have  it  as  a  base." 
An  exception  is  the  Wakhan  corridor  and 
Pamir  region— the  sparsely  populated 
northeastern  panhandle  that  stretches  to 
the  Chinese  border— which  the  Soviets  have 
virtually  annexed,  according  to  diplomats 
and  correspondents  who  have  recently  vis- 
ited the  area. 

As  far  as  explaining  their  presence  to 
their  own  troops  is  concerned.  "The  Soviet 
rationale  for  being  in  Afghanistan  is  ex- 
tremely weak.""  a  western  diplomat  in  Paki- 
stan said.  "It's  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
Soviet  soldiers  that  they're  there  as  libera- 
tors. The  Russian  soldiers  are  totally  baf- 
fled. They're  told  they're  going  to  be  fight- 
ing Americans.  Chinese  and  Pakistanis,  and 
they  find  it's  the  local  population  they're 
fighting." 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Soviet  Army  has 
virtually  "opted  out"  of  trying  to  explain 
and  Justify  its  role  in  Afghanistan.  "Theres 
no  hearts  and  minds'  campaign,  no  effort  to 
win  over  the  civilian  population,"  the  diplo- 
mat said.  He  cited  widespread  looting  by 
Soviet  troops,  and  cases  in  which  soldiers 
opened  fire  on  peasants  in  their  fields  be- 
cause Soviet  troops  had  been  ambushed. 

"If  you  can"t  explain  to  your  soldiers  what 
theyre  doing  and  why.  it's  a  big  problem.  " 
he  said. 

Moreover,  the  mujaheddin.  initially  awed 
by  the  invasion  of  a  vaunted  superpower 
army,  have  since  acquired  a  certain  disdain 
for  the  fighting  ability  of  their  foes.  This 
appears  to  have  bolstered  morale  and  self- 
confidence  among  resistance  forces  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Afghanistan. 

According  to  Panjshir  guerrilla  command- 
er Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  whose  forces  have 
repelled  six  attempts  by  Soviet  and  Afghan 
troops  to  occupy  the  valley.  Soviet  troops 
lack  the  ability  and  experience  to  fight  ef- 
fectively in  Afghanistan. 

"Soviet  soldiers  are  not  trained  very  effi- 
ciently for  mountainous  countries."  he  said. 
They  often  went  into  combat  laden  with 
equipment  and  moving  very  slowly,  he 
added.  "This  is  why  we  could  kill  them  very 
easily." 

In  addition,  he  said,  "they're  not  thinking 
of  sacrificing  themselves  in  Afghanistan. 
They  want  to  go  back  to  their  families." 

Massoud  said  he  was  more  impressed  by 
Soviet  paratroops,  elite  units  that  were 
taken  into  combat  in  the  Panjshir  last  year 
by  helicopter.  "They  had  the  courage  to 
face  us  and  the  ability  to  climb  mountains 
quickly.  " 

'They  were  well  trained,  but  their  weak- 
ness was  that  they  had  not  seen  war.  "  Mas- 
soud said.  "As  soon  as  they  came  down  and 
took  losses,  they  evacuated." 

Massouds  highest  praise  was  for  his  en- 
emies" weaponry.  In  last  years  offensive  in 
the  Panjshir.  he  said,  he  was  impressed  by 
the  new  Sukhoi-25  ground-attack  aircraft. 
He  said  the  plane  carried  many  bombs  and 
rockets,  flew  for  long  periods  and  could  dive 
steeply  and  turn  sharply  in  the  Panjshir's 
narrow  valleys.  "This  power  of  the  SU25  i^ 
fantastic,"  he  said. 
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He  also  praised  the  effectiveness  of  tlu- 
MI24  helicopter  gunship.  armed  with  a 
12. 7mm  heavy  machine  gun.  a  twin-bar- 
reled-23mm  cannon,  four  antitank  missiles 
and  128  57mm  rockets.  Along  with  the  heav- 
ily armed  MI8  troop-carrying  helicopter,  it 
is  widely  feared  by  the  mujaheddin. 

However.  Soviet  planes  and  helicopters 
seem  to  fly  higher  in  Afghanistan  than  they 
used  to.  apparently  becau.se  of  the  guerril- 
las' acquisition  of  SA7  surface-to-air  mi.ssiles 
in  some  areas.  Their  numbers  appear  to  be 
extremely  limited,  but  reports  of  their  exist- 
ence in  mujaheddin  arsenals  may  have  had 
a  deterrent  effect. 

While  the  Soviets  rely  heavily  on  planes 
and  helicopters,  they  have  evidently  re- 
frained from  using  their  heavier  bombers. 

Resistance  leaders  agreed  with  U.S.  asser- 
tions that  the  SovieUs  have  resorted  to  ille- 
gal chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan. 
During  my  visit  to  the  Panjshir  Valley  I  was 
shown  a  captured  Soviet  gas  mask,  but  I 
came  across  no  evidence  of  outlawed  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

Guerrilla  commanders  elsewhere  shared 
Massouds  assessment  of  the  Soviet  troops' 
combat  abilities.  Some  said  their  foes'  effec- 
tiveness was  impaired  by  widespread  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

One  independent  local  guerrilla  leader  in 
Nangarhar.  province  in  eastern  Afghanistan 
said  he  once  bought  a  pistol  from  a  Soviet 
soldier  for  a  few  hashish  cigarettes. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  fight."  he  said. 
"They  use  alcohol  all  the  time,  and  if  some- 
one gives  them  a  little  hashish,  they'll  give 
him  a  Kalashnikov." 

Faced  with  the  shortcomings  of  their 
ground  forces,  the  Soviets  have  been  devot- 
ing greater  effort  to  a  political  war  against 
the  mujaheddin.  according  to  Afghan  resist- 
ance leaders  and  western  diplomats.  More 
energy  has  been  put  into  subverting  the  re- 
sistance by  infiltrating  informers,  setting 
groups  against  each  other  and  buying  off 
Afghan  tribes,  they  said.  But  results  seem  to 
have  been  mixed. 

The  Soviets  reportedly  have  had  some 
succe.ss  buying  the  cooperation  of  tribes  in 
eastern  Afghanistan,  sometimes  arming 
them  to  prevent  the  mujahaddin  from  pass- 
ing through  their  territory.  But  once  paid 
and  armed,  the  tribes  often  defect  again  to 
the  guerrillas,  according  to  Afghan  and 
western  sources. 

Efforts  to  create  an  Afghan  secret  police 
and  intelligence  service  also  appear  to  have 
met  mixed  results,  and  attempts  to  shore  up 
the  Kabul  government  and  Army  have 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  according  to  muja 
heddin  and  western  sources. 

The  product  of  Soviets  efforts  to  form  an 
intelligence  apparatus  in  Afghanistan  has 
been  the  Khedemate  Ejtemai  Dowlat.  or 
State  Security  Service,  known  as  Khad.  It 
now  seems  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  mu- 
jaheddin, who  appear  to  be  more  attuned  to 
the  dangers  of  infiltration  by  Khad  agents 
than  previously  reported. 

"The  enemy  is  spending  so  much  time  in 
underground  activities."  said  Mohammed 
Es-haq,  a  political  adviser  to  Mas.soud.  Be- 
cause they  can't  defeat  us  militarily,  they're 
using  secret  tactics,  long-term  tactics  to 
make  us  tired  of  fighting.  "  He  expressed 
concern  that  these  efforts  might  achieve 
some  succe.ss  unless  the  mujaheddin  unite 
and  e.scalate  their  struggle. 

"We  should  not  wait  for  agents  to  work 

against  us."  he  said.     We  should  attack  to 
create  confusion  among  them." 
However,     according     to     knowledgeable 

Afghan  sources.  Khad  seems  to  have  lis  own 


problems,  not   tlic  ica.'^i   oi   wnu-n   i.s  ;iii   mi 
derground  war  with  a  separate  secret  police 
run  by  a  rival  wing  of  the  ruling  communist 
party. 

When  the  People's  Democratic  Party  of 
Afghanistan  seized  power  in  a  coup  in  1978. 
it  established  a  secret  police  called  Aksa.  It 
soon  came  to  be  dominated  by  the  Khalq.  or 
Masses,  wing  of  the  part>.  which  eliminated 
the  rival  Parcham,  or  Banner,  wing  from 
the  ruling  coalition. 

After  the  Soviet  invasion,  troops  killed 
Afghan  president  Hafizullah  Amin.  a 
member  of  Khalq.  and  installed  Parcham 
leader  Babrak  Karmal  in  his  place.  Aksa 
was  thoroughly  purged  and  renamed  Khad. 
the  Afghan  sources  said.  A  Parcham  loyal- 
ist, known  as  Dr.  Najib.  was  put  in  charge  of 
it.  But  some  Khalq  leaders  remained  in  the 
government  in  accordance  with  the  Soviets' 
insistence  on  uniting  the  party,  and  they 
formed  their  own  parallel  secret  police  to 
ensure  their  protection,  the  sources  said. 

Called  T.sarandoi,  or  the  guardians,  the 
second  secret  police  force  comes  under  the 
Interior  Ministry,  which  is  headed  by  Khalq 
leader  Mohammed  Gulabzoi.  and  open  and 
bitter  rival  of  Babrak  Karmal. 

According  to  Sayd  Majrooh.  a  former  uni- 
versity profe.ssor  and  Khalq  sympathizer 
who  now  publishes  an  information  bulletin 
in  Peshawar.  Pakistan,  supporting  the 
Afghan  resistance,  most  of  the  terrorism  re- 
ported in  Kabul  is  the  result  of  warfare  be- 
tween the  rival  secret  police  forces. 

"They  arrest  and  torture  each  other  mu- 
tually," he  said.  The  Khalq  and  Parcham 
factions  are  irreconcilable.  This  conflict 
makes  them  ineffective.  " 

According  to  a  senior  Khad  official  who 
recently  defected  to  the  resistance,  the  or- 
ganization has  become  essentially  a  new  sec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  KGB  secret  police.  The 
defector  has  been  quoted  as  saying  KGB  of- 
ficers were  heavily  involved  in  setting  up 
Khad  and  training  its  agents,  establishing  a 
secret  police  along  the  lines  of  the  KGB 
itself. 

Khad  has  its  own  police,  prisons  and  tor- 
ture chambers.  "  Majrooh  said.  "It's  a  slate 
within  a  state.  " 

The  infighting  has  combined  with  over- 
whelming popular  support  for  the  resist- 
ance to  make  the  Babrak  Karmal  govern- 
ment's hold  on  power  precarious.  The 
Afghan  Army  has  dwindled  from  about 
80.000  troops  to  about  30,000  since  the  inva 
sion.  according  to  diplomats  in  Pakistan, 
and  no  amount  of  dragooning  conscripts 
seems  able  to  shore  it  up.  Draftees  desert  in 
droves. 

"The  Army  is  becoming  like  a  room  with 
two  doors.  "  -said  one  resistance  leader.  You 
go  in  through  one  and  leave  through  the 
other." 

The  reality  is  that  if  the  Rus.sians  with- 
draw, about  10  minutes  later  Babrak 
Karmal  will  be  gone,  "  a  western  diplomat 
.said.  Babrak  Karmal  cannot  stay  in  power 
without  Soviet  troops  there." 

Western  analysts  believe  the  Soviets  had 
been  counting  on  the  Afghan  Army  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  the  muja- 
heddin. But  the  unreliability  of  the  Army 
has  forced  the  Soviet  occupation  troops  to 
lake  on  an  increasing  share  of  the  ground 
fighting,  the  analysis  said.  At  the  same 
time,  an  apparent  reluctance  to  increase 
troop  strength  and  risk  greater  casualties 
has  led  to  a  heavy  dependence  on  air  power. 
The  mdiscriminate  nature  of  much  of  this 
bombing  has  intensified  hostility  to'vard  the 
Soviets,  Afghan  and  western  .sources  said. 
Among   the  bombs  commonly  dropped  by 


ouviet  aircraft,  they  said,  are  mines  dis- 
guised as  snuffboxes,  cigarette  lighters  and 
even  toys. 

Among  the  patients  at  a  French-run  hos- 
pital that  I  visited  in  the  Panjshir  Valley 
was  a  man  who  had  picked  up  a  booby- 
trapped  snuffbox  and  lost  two  fingers. 
French  doctors  reported  that  a  number  of 
children  nad  also  been  injured  by  picking  up 
booby-trapped  toys. 

So  far.  there  has  been  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  widespread  anli-Soviol  feeling  in 
Afghanistan  can  be  reversed,  a  factor  that  is 
sometimes  discounted  in  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  western  diplomats  thai  time  is  on 
the  Soviets'  side. 

One  European  diplomat  who  subscribes  to 
this  view  cited  reports  that  the  Soviets  were 
working  on  a  plan  to  create  autonomous  re- 
gions in  Afghanistan,  particularly  in  the 
north.  He  said  he  thought  such  a  plan  could 
help  defuse  the  resistance. 

"The  Soviets  have  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  country. "  he  added.  Why  should  they? 
They  can  tolerate  this  for  decades.  Public 
opinion  is  not  a  problem,  and  international 
interest  in  Afghanistan  is  already  fading." 

Another  western  diplomat  did  not  dis- 
agree. But  he  added: 

"If  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  .stay  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  20  years,  they  may  have  to 
face  the  fact  they're  going  to  have  to  do  this 
kind  of  fighting  for  20  years." 

[From  the  Washington  Po.st.  Oct.  22,  1983] 

Feuding  Guerrilla  Groups  Rely  on 
Uneasy  Pakistan 

(By  William  Branigin) 

Peshawar,  Pakistan. -For  the  long-haired 
leader  of  a  small  Afghan  guerrilla  band 
across  the  border,  the  trip  to  this  capital  of 
Pakistan's  North  West  Frontier  Province 
was  obligatory. 

I  don't  like  any  of  the  Afghan  leaders  in 
Peshawar.  '  said  the  28-year-old.  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  Commander  Azrad.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  them.  We  are  fighting  for 
Islam  and  Afghanistan.  " 

He  was  speaking  of  the  nominal  chiefs  of 
the  various  Afghan  resistance  organizations 
battling  the  Soviet  occupation  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  divided  into  two  main  "alli- 
ances": a  so-called  Moslem  fundamentalist 
grouping  of  seven  parties  and  a  three- 
member  union  of  Islamic  "moderates.  "  Like 
many  Afghans.  Azrad  said  he  was  fed  up 
with  the  constant  feuding  within  and  be- 
tween the  alliances  and  their  failure  to 
unify  the  resistance. 

■Yet  he  was  saying  all  this  in  Peshawar, 
where  he  had  come  to  deliver  a  wounded 
comrade  to  the  local  Red  Cross  hospital, 
and  to  .seek  more  weapons  for  his  guerrillas 
across  the  border. 

His  visit  helps  to  illustrate  the  role  of  this 
frontier  town,  and  of  Pakistan  generally,  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Afghan  resistance. 

While  the  Afghan  guerrilla  groups  fight- 
ing inside  the  country  appear  to  be  growing 
increasingly  independent  of  the  parlies  in 
exile  here,  they  still  need  the  funds  and 
supplies  that  the  alliances  can  provide,  as 
well  as  the  safe  havens  and  services  found  in 
Pakistan. 

The  reliance  remains  a  major  potential 
weak  point  for  the  resistance,  and  guerrilla 
leaders  are  starting  to  expre.ss  fears  about 
the  current  wave  of  oppposition  unrest  in 
Pakistan. 

Their  concern  is  that  if  the  opposition 
succeeds  in  toppling  the  martial  law  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Mohammed  Zia  ulHaq.  the 
Pakistani  president,  a  new  government  in  Is- 


lamabad might  take  a  more  restrictive  line 
toward  the  more  than  2  million  Afghan  ref- 
ugees in  Pakistan,  the  movement  of  men 
and  arms  across  the  border  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  resistance  groups  in  Peshawar. 

Currently  these  groups  have  a  fairly  free 
hand  here,  free  enough  in  fact  to  persist  in 
the  internecine  feuding  that  has  alienated 
so  many  people  in  Afghanistan. 

The  two  alliances,  which  share  the  name 
of  Islamic  Unity  of  Afghan  Mujaheddin.  are 
essentially  split  as  their  "fundamentalist" 
and  moderate"  labels  imply.  Other  divi- 
sions are  more  complicated. 

The  latest  split  occurred  over  the  moder- 
ates' approach  to  exiled  Afghan  King  Zahir 
Shah  to  act  as  a  unifying  figure  for  the  re- 
sistance. The  fundamentalists  rejected  it, 
and  the  idea  seemed  doomed  anyway  by  at 
best  lukewarm  popular  support  and  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  king  him- 
.self. 

Earlier,  the  moderates  had  accused  one  of 
the  main  fundamentalist  leaders.  Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar  of  the  Hezb-i-Islami  group,  of 
giving  higher  priority  to  fighting  other  re- 
sistance forces  than  waging  war  against  the 
Russians.  Gulbuddin  denied  this.  But  the 
charge  was  taken  up  by  other  elements  of 
his  own  alliance,  notably  from  the  Jamiati- 
Islami  group. 

Guerrillas  of  the  two  parlies  have  been 
battling  each  other  bitterly  in  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan for  some  time. 

Some  Jamiat  officials  also  have  accused 
Gulbuddin  of  getting  too  close  to  Iran's 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  and  echoing 
his  anti-American  line.  In  seeking  American 
support,  Jamiat  officials  have  stressed  that 
they  reject  the  models  of  Iran  and  Libya. 
One  Jamiat  official  said  he  repeatedly  tells 
Americans,  "Don't  think  we  will  have  some- 
thing like  Khomeini  or  [Libyan  leader  Col. 
Muammarl  Qaddafi.  " 

Besides  the  Hezb-Jamial  feud,  now  there 
us  al.so  talk  of  a  split  within  the  Younis 
Khalis  faction  of  Hezb-i-Islami,  which  broke 
away  from  Gulbuddins  party  during  the 
1976s.  Younis  Khalis  himself  reportedly 
wants  to  quit  the  fundamentalist  alliance, 
while  other  members  want  to  remain  in  it. 

The  chief  reason  for  maintaining  the  alli- 
ance at  all  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fi- 
nancial contributors  to  the  Afghan  cause- 
notably  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Persian 
Gulf —for  a  united  resistance. 

Pakistan  has  also  put  pressure  on  the 
groups  to  band  together  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  aid. 

So  far  Islamabad  has  stood  firmly  with 
the  United  States  and  the  gulf  countries  in 
opposing  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. But  some  analysts  wonder  if  other 
pressures  might  eventually  come  into  play. 

Afghan  leaders  and  western  diplomats 
have  little  doubt  that  the  role  of  Pakistan 
figures  significantly  in  the  Soviet  strategy 
of  gradually  wearing  down  the  resistance 
militarily  over  time,  while  working  against 
it  politically. 

Already  the  Pakistani  government  ap- 
pears to  be  treading  cautiously.  The  benefi- 
ciary of  a  $3.2  billion  U.S.  arms  and  aid 
package,  Pakistan  has  been  supporting  the 
Afghan  resistance,  but  not  enough  to  allow 
it  to  e.scalate  the  war  against  the  Soviets 
substantially.  According  to  western  diplo- 
mats, the  Pakistanis  fear  that  such  an  esca- 
lation could  lead  to  Soviet  military  reprisals, 
and  perhaps  an  active  effort  to  stir  domestic 
unrest. 

"There  is  a  connection  between  the  level 
of  fighting  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistani 
fears  of  retaliation,  "  one  diplomat  said.  For- 


eign arms  deliveries  destined  to  the  resist- 
ance must  pass  through  Pakistani  authori- 
ties, analysts  said,  and  this  provides  a  means 
of  keeping  a  lid  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  weapons  moving  across  the  porous 
border  into  Afghanistan. 

Some  of  the  weapons  are  apparently  di- 
verted. Pakistani  soldiers  can  sometimes  be 
seen  carrying  new  Chinese-made  models  of 
the  Soviet  Kalashnikov  automatic  rifle, 
weapons  that  Peking  has  been  secretly  sup- 
plying to  the  resistance. 

Another  reason  for  Pakistani  wariness,  ac- 
cording to  diplomats,  is  the  fear  that  some 
of  the  w-eapons  may  wind  up  in  the  hands  of 
domestic  opposition  groups. 

Most  of  the  weaponry  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslem  guerrillas  known  as  mujaheddin 
were  captured  from  the  Soviets  or  donated 
by  defecting  Afghan  soldiers.  But  the  muja- 
heddin still  evidently  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  on  foreign  suppliers  or  the  interna- 
tioniil  arms  market,  especially  for  ammuni- 
tion and  antitank  weapons  such  as  mines 
and  rocket-propelled  grenade  launchers. 

Some  of  the  weapons  change  hands  here 
in  Peshawar,  which  has  attracted  a  number 
of  arms  merchants.  Some  are  more  success- 
ful than  others. 

According  to  observers  here,  one  elderly 
Frenchman  offered  the  Afghans  an  array  of 
weapons  suitable  for  guerrilla  warfare  such 
as  fairly  sophisticated  phosphorus  grenades 
and  small,  silent  mortars.  But  sales  were  dis- 
appointing, either  because  the  Afghans  did 
not  have  enough  money  or  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  his  wares. 

So  far.  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
direct  U.S.  arms  deliveries,  but  Washington 
is  believed  to  be  helping  in  more  discreet 
ways  such  as  providing  financing  and  logis- 
tics for  some  foreign  arms  purchases. 

Among  the  western  weaponry  that  has 
shown  up.  according  to  observers  here,  have 
been  Canadian  models  of  the  Lee  Enfield 
.303  rifle  and  British  .303  ammunition 
dating  from  World  War  II.  Many  of  the 
second-hand  weapons  used  by  the  Afghans 
are  said  to  come  through  the  Arab  gulf 
countries,  particularly  the  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

Iran  reportedly  has  supplied  the  Afghans 
with  some  American  weapons  acquired 
before  its  1979  revolution,  as  well  as  its  own 
models  of  the  G3  assault  rifle. 

According  to  Afghan  sources,  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  limild  Iranian  contributions 
have  been  mainly  the  minority  Shiite 
Moslem  groups  that  share  the  Iranians' 
faith. 

Among  the  stranger  visitors  to  Peshawar 
have  been  a  number  of  British  mercenaries 
hired  to  carry  out  what  they  called  "extrac- 
tion operations"  in  Afghanistan  in  1981. 
long-time  observers  here  said.  The  aim.  they 
said,  was  to  bring  out  specific  items  of 
Soviet  military  hardware  notably  armor  and 
avionics  gear  from  the  M124  Hind  "  helicop- 
ter gunship. 

It  was  never  established  whether  these 
mercenaries,  some  of  whom  talked  to  jour- 
nalists in  Pakistan  at  the  time,  were  work- 
ing for  a  western  intelligence  agency  or  a 
private  concern  that  planned  to  sell  its  in- 
formation. 

In  any  case,  the  Pakistani  authorities 
eventually  caught  up  with  the  mercenaries 
and,  in  what  observers  considered  a  symbol- 
ic display  of  indignation,  expelled  several  of 
them.  However,  the  Afghan  government 
earlier  this  month  said  that  a  British  "spy  " 
had  been  killed  in  Afghanistan  in  July  while 
on  an  intelligence  mission  with  Afghan 
guerrillas. 


In  actions  that  diplomats  speculated  could 
have  been  meant  as  warnings  to  Pakistan, 
the  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  government 
allies  launched  a  series  of  cross-border  air 
strikes  in  1981  and  again  in  September  and 
October  of  this  year. 

So  far.  however,  the  diplomats  said,  the 
Soviets  have  shown  no  ability  to  stir  politi- 
cal unrest  or  separatist  agitation  in  Paki- 
stan—a far  more  threatening  prospect. 

However,  "the  bottom  line  is  not  whether 
the  Russians  can  stir  up  trouble  in  Pakistan, 
but  whether  the  Pakistanis  think  they  can," 
said  one  western  diplomat.  "That  will  affect 
Pakistani  decisionmaking.  " 

Another  potential  source  of  trouble— the 
Afghan  refugees— has  been  kept  under  con- 
trol. The  refugees  have  not  become  the  po- 
litical and  social  danger  that  Pakistani  au- 
thorities once  feared,  but  have  integrated 
remarkably  well  into  territories  along  the 
border,  diplomats  and  Pakistani  officials 
said. 

The  I.slamabad  government  puts  the 
number  of  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  at 
2.8  million.  The  office  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  uses  a  "working 
figure  "  of  2.2  million,  which  adjusts  for  ref- 
ugees who  register  more  than  once  or  exag- 
gerate the  size  of  their  families  to  receive 
extra  rations.  Even  so,  it  is  the  largest  refu- 
gee case  load  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
Another  1  million  to  1.5  million  Afghans 
have  sought  refuge  in  Iran,  officials  said. 

While  no  major  political  or  social  reper- 
cussions have  yet  resulted  from  the  refugee 
influx,  Pakistan  authorities  are  concerned 
about  the  drain  they  cau.se  on  the  economy, 
the  environmental  impact  of  their  settle- 
ments and  the  prospect  that  the  longer  the 
refugees  slay,  the  more  they  will  compete 
for  scarce  jobs  and  resources. 

The  Pakistani  government  is  clearly  eager 
to  get  rid  of  the  refugees,  and  their  repatri- 
ation has  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  indi- 
rect U.N. -sponsored  negotiations  in  Geneva 
with  representatives  of  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment. 

The  talks  are  aimed  at  finding  a  political 
solution  in  Afghanistan  involving  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces.  But  the  negotia- 
tions lack  the  participation  of  the  two  main 
warring  parties:  the  Soviets  and  the  muja- 
heddin. The  resistance  has  rejected  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

"There  is  every  motive  for  us  to  get  the 
refugees  to  go  home.  "  said  Pakistani  For- 
eign Minister  Sahabzada  Yaqub  Khan.  But 
he  denied  there  was  any  question  of  striking 
a  deal  to  achieve  that  aim  without  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan. 

In  an  interview,  Yaqub  Khan  al.so  rejected 
criticism  from  the  Afghan  mujaheddin  that 
the  talks  would  legitimize  the  Soviet-in- 
stalled Afghan  government  of  Babrak 
Karmal. 

"What  should  matter  to  them  is  whether 
their  country  is  liberated  from  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops."  he  said. 

In  the  negotiations.  Yaqub  Khan  has  also 
dismissed  Soviet  charges  that  Pakistan  is  al- 
lowing armed  Afghan  insurgents  to  come 
and  go  across  the  border  at  will.  He  said. 
"We  told  the  Soviets.  "If  you  can  prevent 
the  Afghans  from  infiltrating,  go  ahead.  We 
can't.'  "  In  any  case,  western  diplomats  said, 
optimistic  statements  by  U.N.  officials  about 
progress  in  the  talks  have  not  been  borne 
out.  and  the  negotiations  appear  to  be 
stalled.  Thus,  neither  a  political  nor  a  mili- 
tary solution  is  yet  in  sight. 

Although  they  disagree  with  the  idea  of 
holding  the  talks,  mujaheddin  leaders  gen- 
erally express  confidence  that  the  Zia  gov- 
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ernmeni  will  not  agree  to  any  accommoda- 
tion that  would  in  effect  sell  out  the  resist 
ance. 

But  there  are  fears  that  such  a  prospect 
could  result  if  Zias  opposition  has  its  way. 
Elements  of  the  Pakistan  People's  Party  of 
the  late  prime  minister  Zulfiqar  Ali 
Bhutto— deposed  by  Zia  in  1977  and  later 
executed— have  called  for  normal  relations 
with  Kabul. 

According  to  a  western  diplomat,  a  leading 
opposition  figure.  Gulam  Mustafa  Jatoi. 
once  said  he  hoped  the  Afghan  refugees 
would  return  to  their  country  voluntarily. 
But  if  they  did  not.  the  diplomat  quoted 
him  as  saying,  the  Pakistanis  would  have  to 
use  force  and  throw  them  out. 

Also  alarming,  as  far  as  the  mujaheddin 
are  concerned,  are  the  connections  to  Kabul 
of  Al  Zulfiqar.  an  anti-Zia  guerrilla  group 
led  by  sons  of  Bhutto.  A  well-informed  west- 
ern diplomat  said  the  group  runs  a  training 
camp  oulside  Kabul  with  60  to  70  guerrillas 
and  was  blamed  for  two  recent  bomb  attacks 
in  Lahore. 

While  the  influx  of  Afghan  refugees  has 
dropped  sharply  from  the  levels  of  1980  and 
1981  — fewer  than  10.000  a  month  now  com- 
pared to  a  peak  of  nearly  100.000  a  month— 
the  refugee  population  in  Pakistan  is  cer 
tainly  large  enough  to  discourage  any  moves 
against  it. 

Some  mujaheddin  leaders  have  hinted 
that  the  refugee  population,  also  quite  well 
armed,  might  take  action  in  Pakistan  if  it 
felt  threatened  by  a  new  government  in  Is- 
lamabad. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pakistani  unrest  un- 
derscores the  need  of  the  mujaheddin  for 
unity  and  self-sufficiency. 

It  the  mujaheddin  are  ever  to  realize  their 
goal  of  forcing  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghani- 
stan, analysts  say.  they  will  need  more  than 
better  arms  and  training,  more  than  their 
common  faith.  They  will  need  to  develop  a 
genuinely  unified  resistance,  and  with  it  the 
political,  social  and  economic  infrastructure 
to  administer  areas  under  their  control  and 
support  their  war  effort. 

Above  all.  the  analysUs  .say.  they  will  need 
to  make  the  war  in  Afghanistan  even  costli- 
er and  more  difficult  for  the  Soviets  than  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  column  from  today's  New 
York  Times  written  by  Jere  Van  Dyk 
entitled  "Afghans"  Fight  Is  Also  Amer- 
icas  Fight." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Afghans"  Fight  Is  Also  Americas  Fight 
(By  Jere  Van  Dyk) 

War  in  Afghanistan.  Almost  four  years  of 
it.  We  don"t  think  about  it.  There  is  little 
news.  There  is  war  and  death  enough  in 
Lebanon,  in  Grenada,  in  Central  America,  in 
Chad.  But  in  all  its  terror  it  is  there,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, too.  as  surely  as  you  hold  this 
newspaper. 

Every  day.  death  comes  from  a  helicopter, 
from  a  bullet  acros.s  a  plain,  from  behind  an 
adobe  wall.  The  Kremlin  wants  us  to  forget, 
as  we  forgot  Hungary  after  1956.  Czechoslo- 
vakia after  1968.  as  It  knows  we  will  forget 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7.  We  do  forget. 
Man  generally  does. 

In  America,  we  have  forgotten  that  the 
Afghans,  fighting  for  themselves,  fight  for 
us.  too.  The  outcry  over  Afghanistan  seems 
to  have  been  ceded  to  the  right.  The  an- 


guish over  Afghanistan  should  also  come 
from  the  left,  from  everyone.  Il  is  that  way 
in  Europe.  Take  France.  In  January  1983. 
Philippe  Augoyard.  a  young  French  doctor, 
was  working  in  a  mountain  hospital  when 
helicopters  came.  He  was  captured.  Promi- 
nent people  on  the  French  left— Eugene 
lonesco.  Yves  Montand.  Gilbert  Mitter 
rand— signed  their  names  to  full-page  ap- 
peals for  Mr.  Augoyard  in  Le  Monde.  And 
Regis  Debray.  who  was  with  Ernesto  Che' 
Guevera.  and  is  now  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand's advKser  for  foreign  affairs,  sup- 
ports the  Afghan  resistance. 

There  are  more  than  100.000  Red  Army 
troops  in  Afghanistan.  They  suffer  from 
boredom,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and  there  are 
those  here  who  say  that  Afghanistan  is  Rus- 
sia"s  Vietnam.  It  is  not.  There  is  neither  a 
free  press  nor  free  di.ssent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  pressure  on  the  regime.  Af- 
ghanistan's natural  gas  is  pumped  directly 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  in  effect,  the  Af- 
ghans are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being 
invaded.  In  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  surface-to-air  missiles  and  antiaircraft 
guns  with  which  to  even  the  odds.  The  Af- 
ghans do  not  have  these  weapons.  Oneon- 
one  the  Afghans  are  tough,  but  they  consti- 
tute 19th  century  guerrilla  bands  fighting  a 
modern  mechanized  army. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  our  most  anti-Commu- 
nist of  Presidents.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  was  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  in 
Pakistan,  in  July  and  said,  before  a  crowd  of 
Afghans.  Fellow  fighters  for  freedom,  we 
are  with  you.  "  I  have  seen  what  America 
provides:  rifles  and  sleeping  bags.  If  our 
Government  was  true  to  its  rhetoric,  it 
would  send  weapons  to  destroy  helicopters 
and  tanks,  mine  detectors,  radios  for 
communication.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  sug- 
gest giving  weapons  to  people,  knowing  that 
they  will  cause  more  suffering.  And  won't 
the  Russians  retaliate  in  kind?  It  is  not  for 
us  to  ask.  They  have  chosen  this  fight.  And 
the  Afghans  plead  for  the  weapons— any- 
thing, please,  to  kill  the  helicopters. 

Do  the  Russians  want  out?  They  seem  to 
be  building  too  many  airbases  for  that.  Will 
the  Geneva  talks,  conducted  by  the  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  Diego  Cordovez. 
produce  a  .settlement?  Two  seeming  prox- 
ies—Afghanistan, for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Pakistan,  for  the  United  States  -sit  in  sepa- 
rate rooms  and  negotiate.  Mr.  Cordovez  con- 
sults with  India.  Iran,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  seems  a  charade. 

The  deposed  King.  Mohammad  Zahir 
Shah,  for  10  years  a  resident  of  Rome,  has 
come  forward  to  say  that  the  resistance 
must  unite  and  that  if  the  Russians  are  seri- 
ous they  must  allow  the  Afghan  fighters  to 
sit  at  the  table.  Most  Afghans  I  met  inside 
Afghanistan  would  support  him-the  sole 
unifying  source.  "Yet  the  main  resistance 
groups,  in  Peshawar.  Pakistan,  are  divided. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  is  bigger  than  Af- 
ghanistan. In  the  end.  we  lo.se  unle.ss  we 
help.  Why  doesn't  America  help"*  Afghani- 
stan is  far  away.  To  us.  the  Afghans  are 
Moslem  fanatics.  The  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  is  a  Moslem.  "Death  to  America, 
the  great  Satan.  "  he  shouted.  But  most  Af- 
ghans are  not  fanatics.  Most  hate  him.  They 
see  America  as  their  only  hope. 

I  asked  a  proud  and  elegant  chief,  once  a 
diplomat,  how  the  West  could  support  a 
people  who  treat  women,  it  seems,  like  work 
animals.  My  wife  runs  my  house.  She  was 
not  afraid  to  walk  down  the  streets  of  Kabul 
or  Kandahar  at  night.  I  have  lived  in  New 
York.  What  about  the  fear  of  women  al 
night,  your  rapes,  your  crime?  Afghanistan 


is  2.000  years  old.  America  200.  You  used  to 
be  our  friends?  Why  don't  you  help  us? 
We're  not  afraid.  Are  you?" 

Neighboring  Pakistan,  a  collection  of  war- 
ring tribes.  IS  itself  divided,  but  it  could  do 
much  to  help  strengthen  the  resistance.  It  is 
not  without  incentives  to  do  so:  Military 
forces  have  violated  its  borders  many  times 
this  year.  The  United  States,  which  supplies 
Pakistan  with  military  aid.  should  put  pres- 
sure on  Pakistan  to  get  the  resistance  to 
unite  and  bring  it  to  Geneva,  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  serious  about  peace,  they  must  ne- 
gotiate with  their  true  opponents.  The 
United  States  should  stand  with  the  Af- 
ghans, or  stop  its  p'l'i  f""Mimunist  rhetoric. 


PASSAIC  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  RETRAIN.-^  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  over 
10  million  people  are  unemployed 
today.  For  these  individuals  and  their 
families,  this  stark  fact  represents  a 
fear  of  the  future  and  a  struggle  for 
survival.  For  the  businesses  that 
depend  upon  the  publics  purchasing 
power,  this  figure  represents  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy.  And  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  each  percentage 
increase  in  unemployment  adds  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit  and  strains  the  Government's 
ability  to  deliver  important  services. 

Moreover,  if  current  projections  are 
accurate,  by  the  year  2000  we  will  be 
manufacturing  the  same  amount  of 
goods  but  will  be  doing  so  with  15  mil- 
lion fewer  workers.  This  means  that 
we  must  retrain  those  valuable  work- 
ers to  work  in  tomorrow's  jobs.  One 
such  retraining  program  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Passaic  Community  College 
in  my  State  of  New  Jer.sey.  Their  ef- 
forts were  described  recently  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  which  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  the  Record,  This  program 
provides  valuable  training  and  hope 
for  the  unemployed,  at  no  cost  to  the 
student  and  at  little  cost  to  the  col- 
lege. 

I  recently  visited  the  program  and 
talked  with  those  who  have  participat- 
ed in  their  first  session.  I  am  extreme- 
ly impressed  with  Passaic  County 
Community  College's  efforts.  We  can 
all  profit  from  their  experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  28.  19831 

Free  Courses  Offer  Jobless  a  Second 
Chance 

(By  William  E.  Gei.st) 
Paterson.  N,J,— On  a  hot  summer's  day. 
children  in  this  city  performed  airborne 
.somersaults  on  a  mattress  in  a  rubblestrewn 
lot  and  frolicked  in  the  spray  from  a  fire  hy- 
drant. Able-bodied  men  grouped  on  street 
corners,  drinking  from  things  concealed  in 
brown  paper  bags  and  fanning  themselves 
with  the  sports  pages  of  new.spapers.  A  man 
on  the  radio  talked  of  the  discomfort 
index."  The  temperature  I'dged  above  90  de- 


^rtf->  Hnd  the  unemployment  rate  neared  15 
percent 

A  few  blocks  away,  at  Passaic  County 
Community  College,  a  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed sought  relief  from  all  this,  availing 
themselves  of  a  new  program  that  is  offer- 
ing free  classes  for  the  jobless,  a  program 
that  is  gaining  interest  from  educators 
around  the  state  and  across  the  nation. 

Richard  Midgley.  42  years  old.  sat  in  an 
air-conditioned  classroom  struggling  to  com- 
municate with  an  unforgiving  ACE  1000 
microcomputer  that  does  not  speak  English 
and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  flashing  "Re- 
enter "  and  Error  "  on  the  screen.  Mr.  Midg- 
lev  was  learning  the  language  of  the  com- 
puter-called Basic— so  that  he  can  find  a 
new  job.  a  new  career. 

"The  world  has  changed."  he  said,  and  he 
finds  himself  unemployed,  his  24  years  in 
industry  seemingly  counting  for  nothing  in 
the  job  market.  He  worked  most  of  that 
time  at  a  local  plant  that  manufactured 
heat  resistant  heavy  equipment  and.  like  so 
many  other  industries,  moved  from  the 
Northeast.  His  latest  job  was  with  a  manu- 
facturer of  industrial  transmissions,  but  he 
was  laid  off  last  year  when  sales  fell  40  per- 
cent. 

•When  I  graduated  from  high  school."  he 
said,  college  didn't  seem  important.  You 
went  to  work,  worked  your  way  up  and 
made  a  good  living.  " 

Mr.  Midgley  said  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  struggling  along"  on  unemployment 
compensation  and  their  savings  account  and 
that  he  could  not  have  afforded  the  $250 
necessary  to  take  the  two  data-processing 
courses  in  which  he  is  now  enrolled.  He  is 
optimistic,  and  school  officials  say  that  he 
has  reason  to  be.  His  instructor.  John  Sca- 
lice.  who  has  23  years  of  experience  in  data 
processing,  said  Mr,  Midgley  could  probably 
gain  an  entry-level  job  in  the  field  after 
these  two  summer  courses. 

We  cannot  keep  our  data-processing  stu- 
dents long  enough  to  complete  their  two- 
year  degrees.  "  said  Gustavo  Mellander. 
president  of  the  college,  of  the  program 
that  began  two  weeks  ago.  Demand  for 
them  is  enormous," 

"We  have  already  received  calls  from  sev- 
eral colleges  around  the  country."  he  con- 
tinued, "I  believe  all  colleges— both  two-year 
and  four-year— should  do  this.  We  have  a 
social  obligation.  This  is  a  very,  very  inex- 
pensive way  to  help  people  who  need  help, 
Mr,  Mellander  says  that  by  placing  the 
unemployed  students  in  spaces  available  in 
existing  classes,  it  costs  the  college  "$5  per 
student  to  set  up  a  file."  Accountants  for 
the  college  say  it  is  costing  the  .school  an  es- 
timated $6,000  to  $8,000  in  tuition  and  fees 
that  the  unemployed  students  would  be 
paying,  but  Mr,  Mellander  responded. 
None  of  them  would  be  here  if  they  had  to 
pay  "  Moreover,  he  .said,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents find  that  they  are  eligible  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  education,  and  many  may  enroll 
here  full  time. 

School  officials  reported  a  flood"  of  tele- 
phone calls  from  interested  people  in  late 
March  when  the  college's  board  approved 
the  program.  Thirty-eight  unemployed 
people  enrolled  for  the  current  summer  ses- 
sion, and  100  to  150  are  expected  for  the  fall 
term, 

"So  many  of  them."  Mr.  Mellander  said, 
"expressed  fears  that  they  just  were  not 
good  enough  to  go  to  college,  not  college 
material,  or  that  they  were  too  old," 

■  Most."  he  explained,  "are  from  families 
where  college  was  not  even  discussed.  Work- 
ing   in    production    industries,   such    as   the 


manufacture  of  dyes  and  chemicals  and  tex- 
tiles, was  a  way  of  life.  Most  of  those  compa- 
nies are  gone  now.  Our  programs  are  geared 
to  mature  people  who  have  been  laid  off 
and  need  new  skills," 

He  said  that  most  of  the  unemployed  stu- 
dents were  taking  data  processing,  but  that 
many  were  also  taking  business  administra- 
tion and  secretarial  skills, 

"Some  are  taking  psychology  and  history, 
however."  he  said,  I  doubt  that  many  will 
complete  two-year  programs,  A  lot  of  them 
are  under  tremendous  pressure  to  get  back 
to  work" 

Mr.  Mellander  called  the  unemployed  stu- 
dents "highly  motivated."" 

They  are  victims."  he  said.  ""They  lost 
their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  world  changed,  " 

Although  many  of  the  students  inter- 
viewed had  been  the  victims  of  layoffs  at 
factories,  others  taking  advantage  of  the 
program  included  Marilyn  Potter,  a  school- 
teacher who  could  not  find  a  job  after  stay- 
ing home  for  a  few  years  with  her  young 
children;  Carl  Scheiner.  an  epileptic  who 
lost  his  job  as  a  security  officer  because  he 
could  not  obtain  a  drivers  license;  Cora 
Harris,  a  social  worker  with  a  masters 
degree  who  wants  to  change  fields,  and  Vin- 
cent Lewis,  who  was  trained  as  a  helicopter 
mechanic  in  the  Army  and  cannot  find  a 
job. 

Under  Mr,  Mellander.  the  community  col- 
lege began  a  program  in  1976  waiving  tui- 
tion for  people  over  60  years  old.  He  has 
plans  to  begin  a  program  of  free  classes  for 
divorced  women  so  they  can  learn  new- 
skills, 

Mr,  Lewis,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  had  dropped  a  computer  course  at 
the  college  because  he  could  not  afford  it, 
"This  is  a  second  chance  for  me."  he  said. 


AIHI.INK  DEREGULATION  IS  NOT 
TO  BLAME 
Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  the 
financial  difficulties  confronting  sever- 
al of  the  Nations  major  airlines  and 
the  hardships  imposed  on  significant 
numbers  of  airline  employees  have  led 
some  officials  in  the  industry  to  call 
for  re-regulation  of  the  airlines.  Al- 
though this  reaction  is  understand- 
able, it  is  plainly  the  wrong  prescrip- 
tion for  the  country,  the  traveling 
public  and  the  industry's  future 
health. 

Despite  a  prolonged  period  of  uncer- 
tainty for  firms,  employees,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  traveling  public,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  competition  was  the 
proper  medicine  for  the  airline  indus- 
try. Recall  what  Federal  regulation  of 
the  airlines  actually  produced:  Absurd- 
ly high  prices,  incredible  inefficiency, 
arbitrary  cutbacks  in  .scheduled  service 
to  major  cities,  fleets  of  empty  air- 
planes, employee  layoffs  and  a  de 
facto  prohibition  on  the  entry  of  new 
firms. 

Witness  after  witness  at  our  congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  1970's  demon- 
strated that  these  high  costs,  poor 
service,  and  other  negative  conse- 
quences flowed  from  a  single  cause— 
the  futile  attempt  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  impose  economic  reg- 
ulation on  an  industry  that  is  inher- 


ently healthy  and  competitive.  Busi- 
ness travelers  were  happy  to  find  an 
empty  seat  on  which  to  rest  a  brief- 
case, but  not  after  realizing  that  they 
were  paying  full  fare  for  the  briefcase 
too.  The  economic  case  for  airline  de- 
regulation was  irresistible:  it  swept 
through  Congress  in  1978  with  broad 
bipartisan  support  and  became  the 
precedent  for  deregulation  of  truck- 
ing, intercity  buses,  railroads,  banking, 
and  telecommunications. 

Since  1978.  of  course,  the  Nation  has 
been  through  two  recessions,  and  the 
cost  of  jet  fuel  has  soared  from  less 
than  40  cents  to  over  $1.25  a  gallon. 
These  developments— not  deregula- 
tion—are primarily  to  blame  for  the 
nosedive  in  industry  earnings,  which 
have  plunged  from  a  SI, 3  billion  profit 
in  1978  to  a  $750  million  loss  in  1982. 
It  is  human  nature,  but  inaccurate, 
for  officials  of  carriers  in  trouble  to 
blame  deregulation  for  their  predica- 
ment. But  Congress  understands  that 
deregulation  is  working  much  as  we 
thought  it  would:  fares  are  lower,  serv- 
ice is  better,  and  there  are  far  more 
gainers  than  losers. 

Air  fares  in  1982  averaged  at  least  12 
percent  less  than  1973  fares  adjusted 
for  inflation,  and  21  percent  lower 
when  actual  airline  costs  are  factored 
in.  In  effect,  continued  regulation 
would  have  levied  a  $6  billion  tax  on 
airline  passengers  in  1982. 

Critics  also  cite  localities  that  have 
suffered  a  decline  in  service  or  lost  it 
altogether  in  the  wake  of  deregula- 
tion. But  the  examples  are  frequently 
misleading.  A  town  may  have  lost  half 
of  its  departing  flights  since  1978:  but 
if  the  average  flight  was  one-quarter 
full  under  regulation,  the  community 
has  not  really  suffered  a  significant 
loss  in  service  under  deregulation. 
Local  residents  might  have  liked  the 
idea  of  having  a  707  all  to  themselves, 
but  it  was  no  way  to  run  an  airline. 

A  CAB  report  last  May  found  that 
for  230  small  nonhub  communities, 
scheduled  service  increased  by  6,7  per- 
cent from  1978  to  1981.  and  that  na- 
tionwide, "the  convenience  of  air  serv- 
ice has  improved.  Many  more  passen- 
gers have  benefited  than  have  been 
harmed  by  the  route  realignments  un- 
dertaken by  the  airlines."' 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  deregulation  has 
contributed  at  all  to  the  sharp  decline 
in  industry  profits.  A  joint  study  this 
year  by  experts  at  Harvard  and  Indi- 
ana Universities  concluded  that  the 
Reagan  rece.^sicn  and  the  1979-80 
runup  in  fuel  costs  deserved  the  blame 
and  that,  if  anything,  deregulation 
had  probably  alleviated— rather  than 
aggravated— the  problem.  These  ana- 
lysts found  that,  although  "deregula- 
tion almost  surely  contributed  some- 
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y.hat  til  the  tmancial  problems  of  cer- 
tain airlines,  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  pricing  freedoms  offered 
b\  deregulation  apparently  have 
helped  rather  than  hurt  the  industry's 
financial  performance."' 

Free  enterprise,  of  course,  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  survival  for  every  firm  — 
or  any  particular  firm— but  neither 
was  Go\erntntnt  regulation;  9  of  the 
19  ori^;mally  certified  airlines,  includ- 
ing 5  ul  the  Nation's  major  carriers. 
left  the  industry  in  failing  condition 
during  the  heyday  of  the  CAB. 

Same  have  charged  that  deregula- 
tion's gain.s  have  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  airlmr  workers  and  by  en- 
couraging new  trnployers  to  take 
harsh  stands  against  unionization.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  contract-breaking 
or  union-busting  tactics  of  Continen- 
tal. If  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  in- 
validate this  perversion  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  then  Congress  should.  It 
is  also  long  past  time  for  us  to  fully 
implement  the  extensive  employee 
protection  measures  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1978  act. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  super- 
seniority rule  requiring  other  carriers 
to  hire  dislocated  workers  first  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  removing  any  in- 
centive for  new  carriers  to  discrimi- 
nate against  union  members;  and  if 
current  Government  rules  are  prevent- 
ing employees  of  new  carriers  from  ex- 
ercising their  free  choice  to  join  or  not 
to  join  a  union,  those  rules  should  be 
changed. 

In  the  last  analysis,  realistic  collec- 
tive bargaining,  not  Government  regu- 
lation, is  the  answer  to  the  changing 
financial  circumstances  of  troubled 
carriers.  In  fact,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  collective  bargaining  is 
working.  Employees  of  Eastern.  Re- 
public, and  Pan  American  have  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  shoulder 
a  fair  share  of  the  necessary  burden 
when  they  are  bargained  with  in  good 
faith. 

The  airline  industry  would  almo.st 
certainly  be  in  poorer  shape  with 
fewer  jobs  if  it  had  CAB  regulation 
today  instead  of  competition.  Faced 
with  the  problems  of  the  1980's.  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  deteriorating  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  in  the  1970's.  As 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  told 
our  oversight  hearings  in  1975: 

The  nation  has  suffered  Iohk  enough  from 
the  abuses  of  an  antiquated  system  of  regu- 
lation that  permits  a  dynamic  industry  to 
die  on  its  feet  while  profe.ssing  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  ■' 


No  one  denies  that  airlines  and 
other  industries  and  their  workers 
would  be  better  off  today  if  the  price 
of  jet  fuel  had  not  tripled  and  if  the 
American  economy  had  not  just  been 
through  the  wringer  of  soaring  inter- 
est rates,  excessive  unemployment, 
and  the  longest  and  deepest  recession 
since  the  depression.  But  deregulation 
is  not  to  blame;  it  is  wrong  to  make  it 
the  scapegoat  for  other  ills,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  roll  it  back. 
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THE  NUCLLAii  FREEZE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  nuclear  freeze  and  re- 
ductions resolution.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  adopt  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal:  11  million  Americans 
have  voted  for  the  nuclear  freeze  in 
referendums  throughout  the  country; 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  the 
same. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  Senator  Hat- 
field, as  well  as  Senators  Baucus, 
biden,  bingaman,  bradley.  burdick, 
Cranston.  Dodd.  Eagleton.  Glenn. 
Hart.  Huddleston.  Leahy.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Levin.  Matsunaga.  Melcher. 
Metzenbaum.  Mitchell.  Moynihan. 
Pell,  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Stafford,  and 
Tsongas  in  cosponsoring  the  nuclear 
freeze  amendment  to  the  debt-limit 
bill. 

A  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  well 
offer  the  best  chance  we  have  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  fundamental  question  we  ask 
the  Senate  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  citizens  in  communities 
across  the  country  are  asking  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers:  Why  not  start 
with  a  freeze  as  the  best  first  step 
toward  real  nuclear  arms  control? 

The  freeze  is  premised  on  the  essen- 
tial parity  that  exists  today  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
forces.  It  is  the  only  realistic  proposal 
that  can  stop  the  steady  Soviet  nucle- 
ar buildup,  and  that  can  begin  the  dif- 
ficult process  of  achieving  real  reduc- 
tions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
superpowers. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  proposal 
accepts  the  strategic  balance  as  it  ac- 
tually is  today.  A  freeze  has  the  clear 
advantage  of  bypassing  endle.ss.  unre- 
solvable  arguments  about  which  side  is 
ahead.  Too  often,  we  find  that  Soviet 
superiority  is  in  the  eye  of  the  cold 
war  warrior. 

We  know  that  not  a  single  American 
military  leader  would  exchange  the 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  for  the  arsenal 
of  the  United  States.  Yet.  advocates  of 
a   massive   American   nuclear   buildup 
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continue  to  assert  that  the  Soviets  are 
far  ahead.  That  simply  is  not  the  case. 

Recently,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, by  closing  the  so-called  window 
of  vulnerability,  has  refuted  the  ad- 
ministration's argument  that  a  freeze 
would  lock  us  into  a  position  of  perma- 
nent inferiority.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
overall  nuclear  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  ahead  by  some  measures,  and 
they  are  ahead  by  others.  For  every 
Caspar  Weinberger  in  the  Pentagon 
who  says  the  Soviets  are  in  the  lead, 
there  is  a  commissar  in  the  Kremlin 
who  is  persuaded  that  America  is 
ahead.  And  so.  as  Einstein  wrote,  we 
drift  toward  unparalleled  catastrophe. 

Even  in  the  extremely  unlikely  event 
that  a  Soviet  first  strike  were  to  de- 
stroy all  of  our  land-based  missiles,  the 
United  States  could  still  retaliate  with 
a  minimum  of  3.500  warheads  from 
our  submarines  and  our  bombers.  The 
United  States  has  the  capacity  to 
make  the  Soviet  rubble  bounce  all  the 
way  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok— and 
the  Soviets  can  make  our  rubble 
bounce  all  the  way  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  accepts  this  funda- 
mental condition  of  nuclear  parity;  it 
calls  for  a  mutual  freeze  now.  with 
mutual  reductions  to  follow,  in  the  in- 
terest of  preventing  mutual  annihila- 
tion. 

A  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze  will  halt  the  development  of 
more  and  more  powerful  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  bombers,  and  prevent  either 
side  from  perfecting  the  capacity  for  a 
first  strike  against  the  other. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
superior  in  the  air— and  the  freeze  will 
keep  it  that  way.  The  strategic  bomber 
force  that  the  Soviets  have  today  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  slow-moving  propel- 
ler-driven Bear;  a  freeze  would  stop 
their  plan  to  build  their  new  and  more 
threatening  intercontinental  bomber, 
the  Blackjack. 

The  United  States  also  has  clear  su- 
periority at  sea.  But  Soviet  plans  now 
include  the  more  quiet  and  elusive  Ty- 
phoon submarine,  with  more  powerful 
and  accurate  mi.ssiles.  A  freeze  will 
stop  the  deployment  of  these  missiles 
in  its  tracks. 

On  land,  the  Soviets  are  developing 
a  giant  new  mLssile  equivalent  to  the 
MX.  with  a  hard-target  kill  capability. 
START  will  permit  them  to  deploy 
hundreds  of  these  new  missiles;  a 
freeze  will  stop  those  missiles  on  their 
drawing  boards. 

We  have  a  clear  advantage  today  in 
our  cruise  missiles,  which  are  small, 
light,  and  accurate.  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
siles are  large,  heavy,  and  inaccurate- 
more  like  World  War  II  buzzbombs. 
START  allows  them  to  catch  up  and 
deploy  hundreds  of  modern  cruise  mis- 


siles;  the   freeze  keeps  them   at    zero. 
'A  here  they  belong. 

Opponents  also  claim  that  a  freeze  is 
not  a  practical  idea,  because  it  will  be 
too  difficult  to  verify.  Just  the  oppo- 
site IS  true.  In  fact,  a  freeze  may  well 
be  ea-suT  to  verify  than  a  complex 
arms  reduction  treaty. 

One  critical  aspect  of  the  freeze,  de- 
plovment.  can  be  verified  with  hitih 
roniidence  through  national  terhniral 
means-that  is.  satellites  and  listening 
posts  equipped  with  sensors—and 
through  data  exchange  and  restric- 
tions on  concealment. 

A  second  critical  aspect  of  the 
freeze,  testing,  can  also  be  verified  by 
national  technical  means,  together 
with  unmanned  seismic  stations  and 
opportunities  for  onsite  inspection.  To 
presume  that  the  Russians  will  not 
permit  any  such  inspection  ignores 
one  of  the  most  important  advances 
secured  in  the  past  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  As  we 
know,  that  treaty  has  been  shelved  by 
ihe  Reagan  administration— but  in  the 
negotiations,  the  Soviets  had  actually 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  onsite  verifi- 
cation. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  freeze,  pro- 
duction, may  be  harder  to  verify,  but 
our  intelligence  is  so  highly  developed 
that,  according  to  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  William  Perry,  we 
have  been  able  to  -monitor  Soviet  ac- 
tivity at  the  design  bureaus  and  pro- 
duction plants  well  enough  so  that  we 
have  been  able  to  predict  every  ICBM 
before  it  began  its  tests." 

Herbert  Scoville.  the  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA  states  that  a 
freeze  is  actually  easier  to  verify  than 
a  treaty  like  SALT  I  or  SALT  II.  Such 
treaties  contain  complicated  limits  on 
numbers  and  on  modifications  of  mis- 
siles and  planes;  to  detect  a  violation 
requires  continuing  and  exact  meas- 
urements of  a  vast  array  of  possible 
and  prohibited  activity.  With  a  freeze, 
however,  a  violation  would  be  known  if 
the  adversary  did  anything  new  at  all. 
Let  me  make  one  point  clear,  howev- 
er; What  cannot  be  verified  will  not  be 
frozen.  We  do  not  seek  a  freeze  be- 
cause we  like  or  trust  the  Ru.ssians. 
We  do  so  because  of  our  overriding 
concern  for  human  survival  in  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Some  opponents  of  the  freeze  argue 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  press  the 
issue  now.  because  we  must  not  pull 
back  from  the  planned  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe.  The  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield amendment  calls  for  a 
global  nuclear  weapons  freeze  between 
the  two  superpowers.  We  reject  a 
freeze  in  Europe  alone.  We  must  not 
put  the  nuclear  weapons  cart  before 
the  arms  control  horse.  Our  overriding 
goal  should  be  to  .secure  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  that  prevents  any  fur- 
ther  escalation   of   the   nuclear   arms 


race— not  only  m  Europe  but  m  every 
other  region  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  opponents  who  take 
this  tack  against  the  freeze  seem  to  be 
implying  that  the  United  States  could 
not,  or  would  not,  call  on  its  entire  nu- 
clear arsenal  in  response  to  a  Soviet 
nuclear    attack    on    NATO.    We    have 
known    for    many    years    about    the 
Soviet  edge  in  land-based  missiles  in 
Europe;  throughout  that  time,  we  had 
alwavs  relied  on  the  certainty  of  our 
abilitv  to  retaliate  with  the  full  arse- 
nal   of    the    American    nuclear    triad 
against  any  Soviet  threat.  The  weap- 
ons in  a  single  Polaris  submarine  could 
devastate  dozens  of  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  virtually  a  moment's  notice. 
We  know  this  for  a  fact;  the  Europe- 
ans know  it— and,  most  important,  the 
Soviets  know   it.  Any  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  relies  on 
this   possibility   would   signal   a   major 
and    destabilizing    change    to    NATO 
policy,    in    which    Europe    would    no 
longer  enjoy  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  umbrella. 

The  overall  nuclear  parity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  applies  as  well  to  theater  nucle- 
ar forces  in  Europe— which  include  not 
only  land-based  missiles,  but  American 
forward-based  bombers  and  subma- 
rines. Britain  and  France,  too.  possess 
strong  nuclear  forces  of  their  own, 
which  are  also  capable  of  responding 
to  any  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
Europe. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  would,  ol 
course,  be  negotiated  only  after  com- 
plete and  continuing  consultation  with 
our  allies.  I  support  the  INF  negotia- 
tions in  Europe  and  I  have  urged  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  reach 
an  agreement  before  the  December 
deadline  for  the  European  deploy- 
ment. 

If  the  INF  negotiations  are  success- 
ful, we  would  have  the  added  benefit 
of  beginning  to  negotiate  a  global 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe.  If  the  INF  talks  are  not  suc- 
cessful, a  global  freeze  is  even  more  es- 
sential, because  it  will  halt  the  new^ 
round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  that  is 
about  to  begin— not  only  in  Europe 
but  worldwide— as  our  deployment 
goes  forward  and  the  Soviets  respond 
in  kind. 

Finally,  the  nuclear  arms  control 
proposal  we  offer  does  not  stop  with  a 
freeze:  it  also  calls  for  across-the-board 
reductions,  immediately  following  the 
freeze,  "through  annual  percentages 
or  equally  effective  means.  "  George 
Kennan.  our  former  Ambassadoi  Ic 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  foremost 
expert  on  that  country,  and  Adm. 
Hvman  G.  Rickover.  Director  of  Naval 
Propulsion  under  seven  Presidents, 
have  proposed  deep  cuts  of  at  least  50 
percent  in  the  nuclear  armories  of 
both  sides.  Such  cuts  could  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  if 


both  sides  agree  to  reasonable  reduc- 
tions of  7  percent  a  year.  This  ap- 
proach, proposed  in  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field resolution  is  also  the  approach 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1979.  when  it  sought 
sustained  major  reductions  from  the 
SALT  II  ceilings.  And  a  variation  on 
this  approach  has  now  been  adopted 
by  President  Reagan  in  his  latest  start 
proposal  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  when  he  called  for  annual  re- 
ductions of  5  percent. 

But  a  freeze  now  is  the  essential  first 
step  to  reductions  in  the  future.  Only 
when  a  bilateral  and  comprehensive 
freeze  is  achieved  can  we  break  the 
bargaining  chip  psychology  which  has 
governed  our  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. Bigger  missiles  do  not  mean 
better  bargaining  chips.  History 
proves  the  dangerous  invalidity  of  this 
claim.  A  decade  ago.  MIRV's  were  de- 
fended as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the 
SALT  I  talks.  The  United  States  de- 
ployed them,  and  then  we  were  told 
that  they  were  too  important  to  bar- 
gain away.  Now.  even  Henry  Kissinger 
wishes  he  had  made  that  decision  dif- 
ferently. 

The  freeze  is  superior  to  every  other 
arms  control  proposal  that  has  been 
discussed,  because  all  of  them  permit 
MX  and  other  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  built.  The  freeze  is  the 
only  arms  control  propo.sal  that  stops 
both  the  quantitative  and  the  qualita- 
tive aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  last  thing  our  country  and  our 
planet  need  is  more  missiles  and  bigger 
missiles.  I  reject  the  nuclear  arms  race 
mentality  that  claims  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  have  is  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union  step  by  step  on  the  escalator  to 
oblivion. 

The  administration's  start  proposal 
and  the  build-down  alternative  are  un- 
acceptable. They  do  not  stop  the  arms 
race— they  merely  channel  it  in  a  new 
direction.  They  permit  a  continued 
buildup  of  new  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapons  systems  including  MX. 

I  also  reject  the  view  of  those  who 
claim  that  the  freeze  should  be  put  on 
ice  because  of  the  brutal  Soviet  attack 
last  August  against  the  Korean  air- 
liner. That  tragedy  makes  it  all  the 
more  urgent  to  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  reach  a  realistic  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  We  do  not  pursue  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  favor,  but  because  both  of  us  prefer 
existence  to  extinction. 

I  would  remind  the  skeptics  of  an 
important  precedent  in  this  regard  in 
the  history  of  arms  control:  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  stood  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962-and  10  months  later  he 
.sat  down  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
So  I  am  convinced  that  if  this  adminis- 
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tration    has    the    will,    it    cai 
way  to  nuclear  arms  rontrol 

In  closing,  let  me  respond  briefly  to 
those  who  have  questioned  the  point 
of  offerinK  the  freeze  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Debt  Ceilinn  Act  We 
would,  of  course,  have  preferred  to 
have  this  important  Senate  debate  on 
the  separate  freeze  resolution  no-vi.  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  and  read;,  for 
Senate  action  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, there  seems  little  possibility 
that  a  separate  debate  on  the  freeze 
can  be  arrangeci  before  ttie  Senate  ses- 
sion ends  in  the  next  fe-A  weeks.  Be- 
sides, the  freeze  is  hardly  irrelevant  to 
the  Debt  CeilinK  Act  it  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  is  succcs.sf ul!\  n>-Kotj- 
ated.  it  can  make  a  biKk;'  r  ^l^i^;ll  i:!t.  : 
ence  than  any  other  propo,-,;!!  I  hai< 
heard  for  reducing  the  ma.ssi\e  Feder- 
al deficit  A  freeze  will  sa\r  America 
$100  billion  (iier  the  next  .T  vrars-  an 
average  of  SL'O  billion  a  year.  So  I  for 
one  feel  that,  in  all  the  circumstances, 
the  fn-f/.e  I.-,  m  fact  a  highly  appro- 
priate ain'ridmeiit  to  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act 

In  thfse  critical  ila\.-,  'o.  hen  all  of  us 
are  deepl>  ciincemed  about  events  in 
Cirenada  and  I.fhaiiot;  'Ac  must  also 
recognize  that  iiulin^,:  th.i  nuclear 
arms  race  nov*,  ami  rt  ilucmg  the  arse- 
nals of  nuclear  .innihilation  is  the 
most  important  i.\.Mii  that  any  of  us 
has  ever  faced 

There  i.s  no  morality  m  the  mush- 
room cloud  [he  black  rain  of  nuclear 
ashes  will  fail  alike  on  the  just  and 
unjust  And  Itien  it  will  tie  too  late  to 
wish  that  wf  lia<i  doiif  t!ie  real  work 
of  this  atomic  imr  which  is  to  seek  a 
world  that  i.s  neither  red  nor  dead,  to 
present  a  planet  divuted  from  becom- 
ing a  planet  destroyed 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  and  reduction 
resolution,  xs  a  clear  sign  of  our  com- 
mitment to  slop  the  nuclear  arms  race 
before  It  Stops  the  human  race. 
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!V.  .Mr   D  AMATO: 
S    2028,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sueng  Ho 
Jang  and  Sueng  II  Jang:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


Rb:r()HIS  Oh'  (.'OMMl  r  I  KES 

The  tollowm^;  reports  of  committees 
wt're  .-.iibrnit  ted 

By  Mr   ixUh    from  the  Committee  on  Fi 
nance,  witli  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R,  3:19 •  A:i  u-t  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  ■•  .  !  rade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes 

By  Mr  i;)OLF:  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  2769.  An  act  to  provide  economic  re- 
vitalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region  (Kept.  No.  98-285). 


HlLl-.--^ 

riONS 


AND 


IN IKODt'C'riON   OV 

JOINT  Ri-;scn,i' 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


A ! )  D  n  H  )  N  A 1    COSPONSORS 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  337.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  deduction  tor  charitable 
contributions  by  nonitemizers. 

S.   1S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
M;  I'll",  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
\\\  Hi-niN).  and  the  Senator  from 
M:  '  ,i  i;  M'  RiEGLE)  Were  added  as 
ri.po!;  Ml  :  .s.  1537.  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  certain  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing fiscal  years. 

S.    I94B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch  >.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1948.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  minimum  drinking  age 
of  21. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
173.  a  joint  resolution  commending 
the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187.  a  joint 
resolution  to  repeal  the  multilateral 
force  in  Lebanon  resolution. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  lake  all  steps  necessary  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


Long.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Sasser.  and 
Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308) 
increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriated  place  in  the  bill,  inset 
the  following  new  section: 

■Notwithstanding  any  provl.son  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  no  funds  may  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Go\ernment  to  pro- 
vide the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  with  military 
equipment  for  a  spt'clal  military  force, 
unless  such  expenditure  is  expressly  author- 
ized and  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
an  unclassified  manner." 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2468 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz.  and  Mr.  Jepsen)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  308).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 
Sec     ,  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that 

( 1 )  the  Federal  Government  has  not  bal- 
anced Its  budget  since  1969: 

(2)  Federal  deficits  are  increasing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rates: 

(3)  the  United  States  faces  annual  deficits 
of  $200  billion  or  more  for  the  foreseeable 
future: 

(4)  the  national  debt  was  almost  $1.4  tril- 
lion at  the  end  of  fiscal  1983: 

(5)  the  magnitude  of  the  national  debt 
could  threaten  the  recovery  of  the  United 
States  economy  from  the  recent  recession: 

(6)  stable,  vigorous,  and  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  its  budget 
back  Into  balance: 

(7)  current  Federal  budgetmaklng  proce- 
dures have  not  worked  to  reduce  Federal 
deficits: 

(8)  additional  measures  are  needed  to  re- 
store fiscal  discipline  to  the  budgetmaklng 
proce.ss:  and 

(9)  the  increasing  use  of  omnibus  legisla- 
tion has  worked  to  undermine  the  veto 
power  of  the  President. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  therefore, 
that  a  provision  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  ability  to  veto  individual 
items  of  appropriation  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


MOVNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2467 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Jepsen.  Mr    H.^.n:   >lph,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 


LONG  (AND  !;.\NDOLPHi 
AMENDMKM    NO.  2469 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) proposed  an  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308).  supra  (which  was 
subsequently  modified):  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.    .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate— 

(1)  that  the  purpose  of  the  statutory  limi- 
tation on  the  public  debt  Is  to  prevent  or 
reduce  spending  In  excess  of  revenues  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  reconciliation  provi- 
sions of  the  congressional  budget  act  Is  to 
reduce  budgetary  deficits  by  providing  for 
expedited  consideration  of  measures  which 
limit  spending  or  Increase  revenues:  and 

I  2)  that  amendments  to  debt  limit  bills  or 
reconciliation  bills  should  be  consistent  with 


lkt<,ber  JH.  1983 

these  deficit-reduction  purposes  of  such 
bills:  and  therefore 

(3)  that  amendments  in  1983  which  will 
result  in  increased  spending  or  which  will 
lower  revenues— 

I  A)  should  not  be  offered  to  debt  limit  or 
reconciliation  bills:  and 

(B)  if  offered,  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 
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inviting  press  participation  in  the  Grenada 
rescue  operation  since  such  participation 
would  have  jeopardized  the  security  of  the 
operation  and  have  endangered  the  lives  of 
American  citizens 


DOI.K  AMENDMENT  NO.  2470 

I  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308).  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  rule  15  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"6.  During  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  affecting  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received." 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  following  notice  in  writing  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  5  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  amend  rule  15  of  the 
Standing  Ru'es  of  the  Senate  by 
adding  to  House  Joint  Resolution  308 
the  foregoing  amendment. 

RIEGLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2471 

RIKGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Levin)  proposed  an 
.iinendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  308)  (which  was  subsequent- 
ly modified),  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Since  a  free  press  is  an  essential 
feature  of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and 
traditionally  In  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  allowed  the  press  to  cover  conflicts  in- 
volving United  Slates  armed  forces,  restric- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  press  in  Grenada 
shall  cease.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
restrictions'  shall  include: 

(1)  preventing  the  press  from  freely  ac- 
cessing news  sources  of  Its  choice: 

(2)  unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada:  and 

(3)  unreasonably  limiting  the  freedom  of 
unsupervised  movement  of  the  press  in  Gre- 
nada." 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  United  States  or  allied  forces  or  citi- 
zens In  Grenada. 


Mr 

•\  M  \  N 
V.\i.)  S 


.SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2472 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (Which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied) to  amendment  No.  2471,  as  modi- 
fied, proposed  by  Mr.  Riegle  and  Mr. 
Bingaman  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  308).  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Administration  acted  prudently  In  not 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMIT!  EF  ON  RCLES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  con- 
duct a  business  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
November  1.  1983,  at  10  a.m..  in  SR- 
301,  Russell  Building,  to  consider  vari- 
ous legislative  and  administrative 
items  currently  pending  on  its  agenda. 

The  following  measures  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  committee's  legislative 
agenda:  an  original  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  startup  costs 
for  a  Senate  Day  Care  Center;  Senate 
Resolution  127.  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate:  Senate 
Resolution  239.  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  for  the  1st  session  of 
the  98th  Congress:  Senate  Resolution 
178.  to  authorize  the  printing  of  the 
report  entitled  Fourth  Annual 
Report  to  Congress— Highway  Bridge 
Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram" as  a  Senate  document  for  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works;  an  original  resolution 
authorizing  the  revision  and  printing 
of  the  Senate  Manual  for  use  during 
the  98th  Congress;  an  original  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  "Senate  Election 
Law  Guidebook"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  a  number  of  original  resolu- 
tions to  pay  gratuities  to  survivors  of 
deceased  Senate  employees. 

The  following  items  will  be  consid- 
ered on  the  committee's  administra- 
tive agenda;  a  report  on  the  Senate 
restaurants;  two  Budget  Committee 
contracts  for  econometric  analysis 
service;  a  contract  for  the  marble  bu.st 
of  former  Vice  President  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller;  revised  procedures  for  the 
procurement  of  marble  busts  of 
former  Vice  Presidents;  policy /proce- 
dures for  closing  a  deceased  Senator's 
office;  business  cards  for  Senators  and 
staff;  two  equipment  purchase  re- 
quests from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms;  re- 
visions to  the  guidelines  for  terminal 
allocation;  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  office  automation  te.st 
which  provided  equipment  for  12  Sen- 
ators' offices;  budgeting  for  the  cost  of 
computers  in  committee  offices;  re- 
quest from  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel  for  various  com- 
puter equipment;  and  proposed  regula- 
tions to  implement  postal  patron  mail. 
For  further  information  concerning 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  224-0278. 

committee  on  governmental  AFFAIRS 

Mr.     ROTH.     Mr.     President,     the 
Senate  Committee  on   Governmental 


Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Pur- 
chasing of  Spare  Parts  and  Support 
Equipment  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  Wednesday,  November  2.  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Mr. 
Link  Hoew'ing  at  224-4751. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


DEFENSE     SPARE     PARTS     PRO- 
CUREMENT ACCOUNTABILITY 

•  Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
will  convene  a  day-long  hearing  next 
Wednesday.  November  2.  focusing  on 
the  purchase  of  spare  parts  and  sup- 
port equipment  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  on  steps  taken 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  im- 
prove its  performance  in  this  particu- 
lar area. 

This  particular  subject  became  the 
matter  of  intense  concern  last  June 
when  release  of  a  report  by  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General— created  at  the  direction 
of  legislation  generated  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee— that  65 
percent  of  engine  spare  parts  pur- 
chased more  than  once  during  a  3-year 
cycle  had  a  cost  growth  in  excess  of  50 
percent. 

Then  there  was  the  startling  case  in- 
volving the  purchase  by  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  of  several  small  plas- 
tic caps  for  an  airplane  stool,  at  a  cost 
of  S916.55  each— an  order  that  could 
have  been  filled  for  several  dollars  by 
any  hardware  store. 

Such  reports  have  prompted  justifi- 
able editorial  concern  through  the 
Nation,  In  an  excellent  editorial  re- 
cently published  by  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean.  there  is  mention  of  the 
S916.55  plastic  cap.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 

Cases  such  as  the  plastic  cap.  and 
other  episodes  of  recent  history  involv- 
ing the  fate  of  in-house  critics  of  De- 
fense Department  management  and 
spending  policies  and  practices  make  it 
clear,  the  Tennessean  points  out.  that 
Congress  must  take  corrective  action 
because  Congress  has  the  ultimate 
power  when  it  comes  to  defense  spend- 
ing: it   "controls  the  purse  strings." 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Congress  is 
making  efforts  to  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  regard.  Under  the 
steady  and  capable  leadership  of  its 
chairman.  Senator  Roth,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  productive  hear- 
ings this  year,  hearings  which  have  fo- 
cused on  cost  growth,  defective  pric- 
ing, accounting  practices,  and  other 
management  and  procurement  mat- 
ters in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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As  11  member  of  the  committee  who 
has  been,  unstinting  in  his  support  for 
the  strongest  defense  necessary  for 
our  country.  I  will  nonetheless  be  just 
a-s  vigorous  in  pursuit  of  Defense  De- 
partment policies  that  are  as  efficient 
and  cost-effective  as  possible. 

I  expect  that  the  hearing  next 
Wednesday  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
better  picture  of  what  DOD  is  doing  in 
spare  parts  procurement,  and  that  we 
will  find  ways  to  make  sure  that  spare 
parts  procurement  funds  are  spent  as 
wisely  and  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
which  is  what  the  Tennessean  so 
forcefully  argues  is  our  responsibility 
in  this  matter. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Tenne.ssean.  Oct.  7.  19831 

Congress  Has  Its  Duty  On  Cutting 

Pentagon  Waste 

It    shouldnl    take    a    Pentagon      whistle 

blower"  or  a  retired  admiral  to  convince  the 

Congress  that   the   Defen.se   Department    is 

paying  inexcu.sably  high  prices  and  getting 

■horrible    quality'    in    its    purchases.    The 

record  is  already  graphic  and  extensive. 

Cost  overruns  on  military  contracts  are 
virtually  the  rule  rather  than  the  e.xception. 
The  Pentagons  slipshod  accounting  prac 
tices  often  fail  to  keep  track  of  government 
materials  it  supplies  without  charge  to  con- 
tractors. The  penalties  for  late  deliveries  are 
seldom  applied.  Spare  parts  procurement  is 
sometimes  unbelievable. 

There  wa-s  a  spate  of  news  accounts  re- 
cently of  the  military  paying  shockingly 
high  prices  for  spares.  The  most  noteworthy 
was  a  small  plastic  cap  that  goes  on  the  leg 
of  a  navigator's  stool  on  an  airplane.  The 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  bought  three  of 
them  at  $916.55  each.  They  could  probably 
have  been  bought  at  a  hardware  store  for 
under  a  dollar. 

Last  week  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  is 
the  best  known  Pentagon  whistleblower." 
and  retired  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  who 
headed  the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, appeared  before  a  subcommittee  in 
support  of  a  bill  to  reestablish  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board.  Thai  board,  killed  by  Congress 
in  1976.  had  the  authority  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover unjustifed  or  excess  profits  on  govern 
ment  contracts. 

It  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  disclosure  of  large 
cost  overruns  on  the  C-5  cargo  aircraft  that 
got  him  into  trouble  He  was  subsequently 
fired  by  President  Nixon,  and  it  was  not 
until  1982  that  the  government  settled  a 
lawsuit  restoring  him  to  his  old  Air  Force 
job.  Admiral  Rickover.  before  he  was  forced 
to  retire,  was  the  Navy's  resident  gadfly  on 
contractor  waste  and  overruns. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  commenting  on  inefficien- 
cy, said.  At  root,  these  dreadful  perform- 
ances are  caused  by  an  upside-down  rewards 
and  punishment  system,  a  failure  to  enforce 
contracts,  to  write  tight  contracts,  and  start 
to  enforce  them  without  softening 
changes." 

He  added  that  the  Pentagon  almost  never 
dismisses  a  program  manager  for  letting 
costs  gel  out  of  hand  and  almost  always 
finds  ways  to  get  a  large,  politically  fa- 
vored contractor  off  the  hook  " 

Both  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Admiral  Rickover 
agreed  that  only  a  new  watchdog  agency  of 
Congress  could  prevent  companies  from 
adding  unjustified  costs  and  overhead  to 
military  contracts.  The  admiral  blamed 
Congress  for  such  costs  because  it  had  dis- 
mantled the  Renegotiation  Board. 


Mr  Fitzgerald  suggested  a  new  board  be 
named  a  ■redetermination  board."  saying 
that  the  need  was  to  enforce  determination 
of  cost  and  performance  clauses  rather  than 
just  looking  at  excess  profits.  That  is  a  good 
idea. 

Congress  controls  the  purse  strings  on  the 
military.  It  has  a  tendency  to  give  the  presi 
dent  almost  anything  asked  for  in  terms  of 
weapons  and  systems.  But  having  done  so  it 
also  has  a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  to 
see  that  the  funds  it  approves  are  spent  as 
wisely  and  as  efficiently  as  po.ssible.  A  re- 
determination board"  wouldn't  be  an  in- 
stant panacea  for  gross  waste,  but  when 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  involved, 
such  a  board  could  help  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  extravagance  thai  I'dc^  on  daily.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  308.  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 
the  chiles  amendment 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  again  today  to  consider  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  the  public  debt. 
I  say  that  this  practice  is  certainly 
now  new.  but  I  am  reminded  that  one 
of  the  amendments  we  accepted  yes- 
terday offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  of 
course,  on  its  surface  has  some  appeal 
and  I  assume  particularly  in  Florida, 
but  we  understand  now  that  it  violates 
the  law  in  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  on  deportation  proceed- 
ings, and  that  there  are  several  out- 
standing court  orders  relative  to  the 
boatlift  and  these  cannot  be  supersed- 
ed in  that  manner. 

I  also  understand  it  violates  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  POW's.  Repa- 
triates cannot  be  made  conditional 
upon  some  action  not  relevant,  not  re- 
lated to  the  hostilities  involved.  And 
finally  that  it  does,  according  to  some, 
compromise  our  public  po.sture  that 
the  Grenada  operation  was  a  multilat- 
eral effort  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  friendly  regional  states. 

Now.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that 
except  that  happens  when  we  are  not 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  over  an 
amendment  that  comes  up  if  it  is  not 
germane,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  be  able  to  sort  out  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  any  amendments.  So  I  suggest 
that  hopefully  some  of  these  nonger- 


mane  amendments  we  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  with  even  though  we 
have  no  jurisdiction.  So  we  will  at- 
tempt to  alert  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction and  have  them  make  the  argu- 
ment for  or  against  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  leader 
that  we  do  get  into  as  many  amend- 
ments as  we  can  and  the  earlier  the 
better.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  an  amendment.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  an 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  a  couple  of  amendments,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  has  a  couple  of  amendments. 

the   I  S-DAY  EXTENSION  PROPOSAL 

I  also  say  while  the  two  leaders  are 
on  the  floor  that  I  hope  sometime 
today  without  doing  anything  with 
the  measure  now  before  us  they  would 
permit  me  to  pass  a  simple  15-day  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limit.  We  would 
have  this  bill  on  the  floor.  It  would  be 
here  on  Monday  for  other  amend- 
ments. I  am  advised  that  it  is  almost 
going  to  be  impossible  to  go  to  confer- 
ence late  Monday  evening,  and  we  trig- 
ger about  a  $250  million  loss  over  a 
period  of  time.  This  would  give  us 
about  15  days  in  the  conference  to 
work  out  some  of  these  amendments 
particularly  where  we  have  no  juris- 
diction. I  do  not  sec  how  we  can  go  to 
conference  at,  say.  7  or  8  o'clock 
Monday  night  and  report  back  and 
have  Hou.se  and  Senate  action  by  mid- 
night Monday. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  two  leaders 
will  di.scuss  it  later,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  has  the  approval.  I  believe, 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  It  is  simply  a  safety  meas- 
ure so  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
charged  in  the  Congress  with  spending 
money  needlessly.  And  I  say  it  without 
any  quarrel.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
offer  amendments  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation would  still  have  that  right 
through  Monday  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  really  com- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  question.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  only  one  on  the  floor.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  propo.sal. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  debt 
ceiling  be-ng  reached  sometime 
Monday  morning  or  afternoon,  and  a 
conference  will  take  time.  The  jitters 
in  the  bond  markets  will  be  palpable, 
and  you  can  run  up  a  $250  million  tab 
in  24  hours.  It  is  only  prudent,  and 
beyond  that  it  is  necessary,  and  the 
Senator  will  have  my  complete  sup- 
port and,  I  am  sure,  the  support  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  we  need  to  finish  our  rec- 
onciliation in  the  Finance  Committee 
by   midnight   Monday,   and   that   will 


take  some  time.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  be- 
cause. No.  1.  we  have  this  bill  on  the 
floor:  No.  2,  Senator  Roth  will  object 
to  our  meeting. 

We  will  be  meeting  from  9:30  to  2  on 
Monday  and  again  that  evening,  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation process. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2467 

(Purpose:  To  improve  the  quality  of 
Ameriran  Policy  in  thf  Middle  East  i 
Mr     MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  \Mil  be  slated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2467; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

■Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  no  funds  may  be  expended 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  pro 
vide  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  with  military 
equipment  for  a  special  military  force, 
unless  such  expenditure  is  expressly  author- 
ized and  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
an  unclassified  manner 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise— hoping  it  would  not  be  thought 
loo  presumptuous  to  say  this— in  the 
memory  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack.son. 
who  for  .so  long  graced  this  Chamber.  I 
propose  to  do  in  this  amendment 
something  he  attempted  to  do  in  the 
Senate  in  the  last  few  week.s  of  his  life, 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  has  described  in  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 22  as  "Scoop  Jackson's  Last 
Great  Battle." 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  propos- 
al under  active  consideration  in  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  two  Jor- 
danian Army  brigades  as  part  of  a  spe- 
cial strike  force  for  use  in  emergencies 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  proposal  came  to  light  on  Octo- 
ber 14  of  this  year.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  of  that 
day  reported  on  their  front  pages  that 
disclosure  of  the  plan  had  come  from 
Israeli  radio  the  day  before. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel,  one  can  understand 
that  informed  judgment  in  that  nation 
would  be  alarmed  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  was  secretly  planning  to 
arm  and  equip  two  armored  brigades 
in  a  country  which  borders  on  Israel— 
particularly  when  that  country  is 
Jordan.  Israel  could  only  assume  the 
forces  would  eventually  be  used 
against  it. 

Jordan  is  still  nominally  at  war  with 
Israel.  Though  it  receives  coiisiderable 
American  tnilitary  assistance,  it  has 
never  received  anything  as  formal  and 
organized  and  as  potentially  danger- 
ous to  peace  in  the  region  as  a  combat 
unit,  two  brigades,  nominally  designed 


to  be  deployed  700  miles  away,  across 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  How  they 
would  get  there  in  time  of  crisis.  I  do 
not  know.  Almost  certainly  they  would 
have  to  be  flown.  They  could  not  make 
it  through  that  terrain,  that  distance, 
without  extraordinary  logistical  ar- 
rangernents. 

The  press  reports  that  the  initial 
proposal  was  to  cost  somewhat  more 
than  S200  million,  and  was  to  involve 
the  provision  of  F-16  jet  fighters  and  a 
new  generation  of  mobile  antiaircraft 
missiles  and  light-armored  vehicles. 

As  Senator  Warner  has  indicated, 
the  proposal  was  brought  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
where  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Senator  Jackson  and.  I  presume  from 
the  comments  in  the  Washington 
Post,  also  by  Senator  Warner. 

The  ultimate  cost  over  several  years 
would  reach  some  $700  million,  and 
the  cost  in  our  relations  with  that  one 
stable  democratic  nation  we  have  in 
the  Middle  East  to  work  with  would  be 
greater  yet.  It  would  be  a  far  more  se- 
rious act  than  the  provision  of  F-15's 
and  AWAC's  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  we 
know  the  cost  to  America  of  that 
agreement. 

More  seriously,  it  would  be  a  surrep- 
titious act,  an  act  we  attempted  to  con- 
ceal from  our  friends  in  Israel  and 
from  our  adversaries  elsewhere.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  what  is  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  military  strength 
and  concealing  that  fact  from  those 
who.se  actions  you  would  wish  to  influ- 
ence with  that  military  strength.  Who 
will  act  differently  because  of  this  par- 
ticular military  power  if  they  are  not 
aware  that  the  military  power  exists? 

The  larger  point  is  that  in  a  democ- 
racy major  foreign  policy  initiatives 
must  not  be  concealed  from  the  public. 
This  is  even  more  the  case  when  they 
are  concealed  for  the  reason  that  the 
public  would  not  support  them  if  they 
were  known. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  modest.  The  funds  for  any 
such  strike  force  must  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  the  open,  and  not 
in  the  "black"  portion  of  the  $278  bil- 
lion defense  budget. 

The  actual  effect  of  the  amendment, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  to  kill 
the  project.  The  Congress  would  never 
vote  for  such  a  monstrous  measure  if 
that  vote  were  to  be  made  known  to 
constituents. 

In  any  event,  that,  I  suppose,  is  a 
very  hypothetical  possibility:  the 
notion  that  you  could  conceal  two  ar- 
mored brigades  in  the  Jordanian 
desert.  You  could  dress  up  a  light-ar- 
mored vehicle  to  look  like  a  camel,  but 
not  very  successfully.  They  do  not 
walk  like  camels.  They  will  move  dif- 
ferently from  camels.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  disguise  an  F-16  as  a  camel.  I 
have  never  .seen  a  camel  fly  but,  then, 
I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the  in- 


genuity of  our  military  planners.  I  just 
say  that  it  is  bad  foreign  policy. 

"The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
not  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done. 
That  is  a  decision  the  appropriate 
committees  will  make  and  the  Senate 
will  make,  and  which  the  Executive 
will  reconsider  or  not.  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  it  must  be  expressly  author- 
ized and  the  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated by  Congress  in  an  unclassified 
manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  princi- 
pal reports  of  the  event,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  14.  the  same  day— I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  any  priority— 
that  the  Washington  Post  published  a 
story  with  different  details,  but  essen- 
tially the  same  information. 

On  October  22.  the  Washington 
Post,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Fred  Hiatt, 
who  had  written  the  earlier  article,  re- 
ported that  U.S.  pilots  would  fly 
planes  in  the  Jordanian  deployment 
force.  Not  only,  apparently,  would  we 
give  this  equipment  to  the  Jordanians, 
but  also,  we  would  enter  their  army. 

I  have  already  commented  that  this 
year  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
carrying  out  more  construction  in 
Saudi  Arabia  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  corps  build- 
ing cities  in  deserts— and  cities  on  ice 
floes,  for  that  matter:  anything  to  give 
them  iiew  experience.  I  am  serious 
about  that.  Yet  there  is  a  question  of 
proportionality.  If  our  engineers  are 
available  to  one  Arab  country  and  our 
pilots  to  another,  there  begins  to  be  a 
certain  disproportion. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  important  ar- 
ticle in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by 
Robert  C.  Toth  describing  the  long 
genesis  of  this  idea.  It  has  been 
around  for  a  very  great  while,  though 
it  has  never  finally  been  put  in  place. 
It  has  never  been  put  into  place  for 
good  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
these  articles  to  which  I  have  made 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  1983] 

tJ.S.  Seeks  To  Equip  Jordan's  Soldiers  as  a 
Strike  Force 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washington.— The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  secret  $225  million  plan 
to  enable  two  Jordanian  Army  brigades  to 
serve  as  a  special  strike  force  for  u.se  in 
emergencies  in  Jordan  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  according  to  Congressional.  Adminis- 
tration and  diplomatic  sources. 

According  to  the  sources,  the  project  has 
been  discussed  on  a  classified  basis  with  key 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  with  Israeli 
representatives.  The  main  element  of  the 
plan,  according  to  an  Administration  offi- 
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cial.  IS  to  provide  the  Jordanians  with  trans- 
portation to  move  them  around  the  area. 
They  would  receive  C  130  transport  planes, 
medical  evacuation  transports  and  advanced 
infantry  and  river-crossing  equipment. 

The  Israelis  were  said  to  be  opposed  to  the 
plan  because  of  concern  that  the  equipment 
might  be  used  against  them,  even  though 
the  purpose  of  the  Jordanian  strike  force 
was  said  to  be  to  bolster  pro-Western  na 
tions. 

A  PRO-WESTERN  COMMANDO  GROUP 

The  idea  for  the  force  originated  in  late 
1979.  one  Congressional  .source  said,  with  an 
attack  by  Islamic  militants  on  the  Great 
Mosque  in  Mecca.  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan 
later  conferred  with  the  United  Slates  on 
the  need  for  having  a  kind  of  pro-Western 
Moslem  commando  group  that  could  move 
rapidly  in  the  area. 

Serious  planning  for  such  a  force  began 
two  years  ago.  an  Administration  official 
said. 

One  source  said  the  project  is  included  in 
the  $251.4  billion  military  appropriations 
bill  that  was  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee. A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee. 

The  Administration  has  reportedly  argued 
that,  given  what  it  calls  the  threats  to  pro- 
Western  nations  in  the  Middle  East  from 
Iran  and  Syria,  and  the  trend  toward  re- 
trenchment in  Israel,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  bolster  the  military  forces  of 
Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  friendly 
Arab  states. 

The  project  has  been  cloaked  in  consider- 
able secrecy  since  its  inception,  officials 
said,  out  of  deference  to  sensitivities  in 
Jordan  and  other  Arab  countries. 

One  Congressional  source  said  that  dis- 
closing the  project  might  kill  it. 

Information  about  the  Jordanian  force 
became  known  a-s  the  Administration  began 
a  review  of  its  Middle  East  policy.  Robert  C. 
McFarlane.  President  Reagan's  special 
envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  returned  from 
there  Wednesday  night  and  conferred  with 
Secretary  of  Slate  George  P.  Shultz  soon 
after  arrival.  Mr  McFarlane  had  lunch 
today  with  Mr.  Shult/  and  William  C.  Clark, 
the  White  Hou.se  national  security  adviser, 
and  IS  expected  to  .see  President  Reagan  on 
Friday. 

The  purpose  of  the  policy  review.  State 
Department  officials  said,  is  to  seek  to  stabi 
lize  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and  to  revive 
interest  in  President  Reagan's  Middle  East 
initiative. 

Mr.  Reagan's  Middle  East  plan  calls  on 
Jordan  to  negotiate  with  Israel  and  others 
on  creating  an  autonomous  region  for  Pales- 
tinians on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River.  In  April.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  de 
cided  not  to  join  those  negotiations  when  he 
failed  to  get  the  .support  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  Recent  P  L.O. 
squabbling  has  led  to  .speculation  that  King 
Hussein  might  reconsider  that  decision. 

The  first  disclosure  of  the  plan  to  set  up 
the  Jordanian  strike  force  came  today  from 
the  Israeli  radio,  which  .said  that  Mr. 
Reagan  had  approved  the  project  several 
months  ago  and  that  consultations  were 
now  going  on  with  key  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

One  Congressional  source  said  he  had 
been  told  that  the  Administration  had 
briefed  the  House  and  Senate  intelligence 
committees  on  the  matter,  as  well  as  some 
key  committee  chairmen  of  other  commit- 
tees.    Representative     Clarence     D.     Long. 

Democrat    of    Maryland,    chairman    of    the 


H..,.„  ioreign  Op(  :,»;..;.  ....licommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  was  asked 
about  the  report.  "The  thing  is  classified, 
and  naturally.  I  can't  talk  about  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

He  added:  "I  am  incensed  that  any  pro- 
grams are  brought  up  to  Congress  on  a  clas- 
sified basis.  This  prevents  Congress  from  an 
adequate  di.scu.ssion." 

John  Hughes,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  he  would  'neither  confirm 
nor  deny  that  particular  report    " 

He  added:  'Jordan  is  an  important  friend 
of  the  United  States  with  which  we  have 
longstanding  and  well-known  military 
supply  relationships.  It  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  these  rela- 
tionships. As  both  countries  have  an  inter- 
est in  regional  security  that  is  equally  well- 
known,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that  ques- 
tions of  regional  .security  are  regularly  dis- 
cu.ssed.  This  is  the  background  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  I  am  not  going  to  have  any 
comment  on  this  story  or  other  speculation 
along  these  lines." 

In  the  last  fiscal  year.  Jordan  received  $75 
million  in  United  States  military  credits. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  14.  19831 

U.S.  Weighs  Plan  To  Arm  Jordanian  Force 

FOR  Persian  Gulf  Role 

(By  John  M.  Goshko  and  Fred  Hiatt) 

The  administration  secretly  has  been  ex- 
ploring with  Congress  plans  for  the  United 
Stales  to  train  and  equip  a  Jordanian  mili- 
tary force  able  to  intervene  in  friendly  Per- 
sian Gulf  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  if 
they  are  threatened  by  internal  insurrection 
or  foreign  forces,  congressional  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Details  of  the  plan  are  known  only  to  a 
handful  of  senior  administration  policy 
makers  and  key  congressional  committee 
chairmen.  However,  the  sources  said, 
enough  information  has  leaked  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  provide  what  many  rank-and-file 
members  of  Congress  regard  as  an  accurate 
sketch  of  the  plan's  outlines. 

Specifically,  the  .sources,  continued,  the 
administration  apparently  hopes  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  provide  as  much  as  $200 
million  to  begin  creating  a  mobile  Jordanian 
force  equipped  with  advanced  U.S.  F  16  jet 
fighters,  a  new  generation  of  mobile  antiair- 
craft missiles  and  light  armored  vehicles. 

The  administration  previously  had  been 
deterrred  from  .seeking  to  give  such  weapons 
to  Jordan's  King  Hussein  by  the  knowledge 
that  Israel  s  supporters  in  Congress  would 
block  such  moves. 

But  some  sources  said  they  have  been  told 
that  President  Reagan  plans  to  appeal  per- 
sonnally  to  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Moshe 
Arcns  to  intercede  with  pro-Israeli  members 
of  Congress  and  to  persuade  them  that  such 
a  force  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Israel. 

As  a  further  means  of  drawing  attention 
away  from  the  plan,  the  sources  said,  the 
administration  secretly  has  been  exploring 
with  .some  congre.ssional  leaders  the  possi- 
bility of  disguising  the  funds  within  the 
next  Defen.se  Department  appropriations 
bill  instead  of  requesting  the  money  as  part 
of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

According  to  the  .sources,  these  discussions 
have  been  conducted  primarily  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  committees  of  the  two  houses. 
Sources  on  the.se  committees  acknowledged 
yesterday  that  some  talks  about  aid  to 
Jordan  have  taken  place,  but  they  refused 
to  give  any  details. 


These  details  became  known  after  Radio 
Israel  reported  early  yesterday  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided  several  months  ago  to 
establish  a  force  in  conjunction  with  Jordan 
to  help  guard  against  upheavals  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area,  with  its  vital  oil  supplies. 

Stale  Department  spokesman  John 
Hughes  refused  to  comment  on  the  Radio 
Israel  report.  However,  he  then  read  an  offi- 
cial "guidance"  noting  that  the  United 
States  has  a  longstanding  military  supply 
relationship  with  Jordan  and  that  "ques- 
tions of  regional  security  are  regularly  dis- 
cussed "  between  the  two  governments. 

Other  administration  officials  refused, 
even  privately,  to  go  beyond  the  guidance. 
But  .some  did  acknowledge,  without  provid- 
ing details,  that  the  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  talks  with  Jordan  becau.se  of  con- 
cern that  the  unstable  situation  in  the  gulf, 
as  exemplified  by  the  Iran- Iraq  war  and  Ira- 
nian attempts  to  stir  up  radical  Islamic  sen- 
timent, could  threaten  the  U.S. -allied  gov- 
ernments in  Saudi  Arabia  and  smaller  gulf 
states. 

Some  sources  recalled  that  an  extremist 
Saudi  sect  staged  a  bloody  uprising  in  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca  in  1979.  with  conse- 
quences that  reverberated  throughout  the 
Moslem  world  and  triggered  ant i- American 
riots,  including  the  burning  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Islamabad.  Pakistan. 

The  aim.  the  sources  said,  is  to  guard 
against  such  incidents  in  the  future. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  program  that  is  very 
much  in  the  U.S.  interest  but  thai  can  be 
killed  off  very  easily  by  premature  publici- 
ty. "  one  official  said  in  reference  to  the 
tight  mantle  of  secrecy  placed  over  the  sub- 
ject. 

He  would  not  elaborate  But  the  publicity 
about  the  effort  to  create  what  some  con- 
gressional sources  called  "a  Jordanian  rapid 
deployment  force '"  is  likely  immediately  to 
confront  the  plan  with  serious  obstacles  on 
two  fronts. 

Arab  leaders,  particularly  the  ruling 
family  in  Saudi  Arabia,  are  sensitive  to  sug- 
gestions that  they  might  require  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  maintain  their  hold  on  power  and 
are  almost  certain  to  disavow  cooperation 
with  such  a  plan  if  it  is  officially  made 
public.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Hussein, 
despite  his  desire  for  new  U.S.  weaponry, 
will  feel  able  to  continue  with  cooperation 
of  this  type  in  the  glare  of  publicity. 

On  the  other  side.  I.srael  has  vehemently 
opposed  Jordan's  past  efforts  to  obtain  F16s 
and  mobile  Hawk  missiles  on  the  grounds 
that  these  weapons  could  be  turned  against 
Israel  in  a  future  war. 

Congre-ss  has  been  sympathetic  to  the  Is- 
raeli argument  and.  in  the  aftermath  of 
Hussein's  decision  last  spring  not  to  cooper- 
ate with  Reagans  Middle  East  peace  initia 
five,  has  made  clear  its  sentiment  that 
Jordan  publicly  commit  itself  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  before  it  can  receive  sophisticat- 
ed American  weapons. 

Just  becau.se  the  Pentagon  is  planning 
for  their  use  in  the  gulf,  that  does  not  mean 
that's  where  [Hus.seinl  intends  to  u.se  "  the 
mobile  force,  said  Rep.  Robert  G.  Torricelli 
(D-N.J.i.  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  situation  in  the 
Mideast  is  too  volatile  to  supply  arms  and 
training  to  a  country  that  could  be  fighting 
on  any  side  in  the  future.  " 

Since  the  Carter  administration,  the 
United  States  has  been  expanding  its  own 
mobile  forces,  primarily  through  creation  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  so  that  it 
could  react  to  cri.ses  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Southwest   Asia.  Reagan   has  extended  the 


vow^  to  use  military  force  if  necessary  to 
maintain  western  access  to  oil  supplies  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  Pentagon  officials  acknowledged  that 
they  would  have  difficulty  airlifting  enough 
men  and  supplies  if  a  crisis  arose.  Budget 
planning  in  the  Pentagon  now"  stresses  an 
increase  in  light,  mobile  Army  divisions  to 
help  remedy  that  problem. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.  1983] 
U.S.  Pilots  Would  Fly  Planes  in 
Jordanian  Deployment  Force 
(By  Fred  Hiatt) 
A  U.S.  plan  to  train  and  equip  a  Jordanian 
rapid  deployment   force  calls  for  U.S.   per- 
sonnel to  fly  some  of  the  planes  that  would 
transport  Jordanian  troops  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  well-placed  officals 
said  yesterday. 

That  was  the  first  indication  that  U.S, 
forces  might  be  involved  in  the  controversial 
plan,  whose  existence  the  administration 
has  not  acknowledged  but  which  has  made 
its  way  secretly  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
legislative  process  on  Capitol  Hill, 

Administration  officials,  who  are  seeking 
funds  for  the  plan  in  a  secret  portion  of  the 
fiscal  1984  defense  appropriations  bill,  told 
several  congressmen  this  week  that  the 
United  States  could  control  the  strike  force 
if  the  Air  Force  owned  and  flew  some  of  the 
cargo  planes  the  Jordanians  would  use. 

They  described  the  force,  which  would  in- 
volve about  8.500  Jordanian  troops,  as  a 
•  twin-key'  operation  that  would  require  a 
green  light  from  both  nations  before  it 
could  go  into  battle  to  shore  up  friendly 
Arab  countries  around  the  region. 

Administration  officials  al.so  told  congress- 
men that  this  years  request  of  between 
$220  million  and  $230  million  would  finance 
the  entire  operation.  But  diplomatic  .sources 
said  yesterday  that  the  administration  envi- 
sions a  three-year  program  costing  $700  mil- 
lion. 

The  once-secret  plan,  which  was  revealed 
on  Israeli  radio  last  week,  now  faces  opposi- 
tion in  the  House,  perhaps  setting  the  .stage 
for  a  debate  on  a  portion  of  the  defense  bill 
that  rarely  comes  under  public  .scrutiny. 

Rep,  Robert  G.  Torricelli  (D-N,J,).  who 
was  present  this  week  when  the  House  sub- 
committee on  the  Middle  East  was  briefed 
on  the  proposal  in  closed  session  for  the 
first  lime,  .said  he  will  introduce  a  resolution 
in  the  House  opposing  its  funding. 

Sen,  John  W,  Warner  (R-Va,)  said  yester- 
day that  he  and  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jack.son  (D-Wash,)  unsuccessfully  fought 
the  proposal  during  secret  meetings  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  in  what  Warner  called  Jackson's 
"last  great  battle  "  before  he  died  in  August, 
Warner  said  he  and  Jackson  believed  the 
administration  improperly  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  classified  or  "black"  section 
of  the  $262  billion  defense  authorization  bill 
to  hide  a  controversial  program, 

"There's  so  much  in  the  defense  program, 
it's  almost  impossible  for  our  colleagues  to 
keep  track  of  it  all.  "  Warner  .said,  "They 
repose  a  certain  trust  and  confidence  in 
those  of  us  on  the  committee.  .  .  .  This  pro- 
gram just  did  not  fit  in  any  of  the  proper 
categories." 

But  the  Armed  Services  Committee  nar- 
rowly approved  the  measure,  sources  said, 
with  Chairman  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.) 
supporting  it  and  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  (D- 
Miss.)  casting  the  deciding  vote. 

The  defense  authorization  bill  signed  by 
President  Reagan  earlier  this  month  ap- 
proves funding  for  the  Jordanian  plan,  and 


the  Senate  is  now  considering  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  would  commit  the  money. 
Carter  administration  officials  first  con- 
ceived a  Jordanian  strike  force  as  a  means 
to  serve  U.S,  interests  in  the  Middle  East  by 
protecting  friendly  regimes  against  internal 
opposition  and  maintaining  western  access 
to  the  oil  fields,  without  introducing  U.S. 
troops  in  areas  where  they  might  cause  po- 
litical embarrassment. 

The  Reagan  administration  adopted  the 
idea  and  has  pursued  it  with  the  Jordanians, 
sources  said. 

Several  congressional  sources  said  an  un-, 
disclosed  amount  of  funds  for  the  force  was 
placed  in  the  fiscal  1983  budget,  but  admin- 
istration officials  maintained  that  the  cur- 
rent funding  request  of  between  $220  mil- 
lion and  $230  million  is  a  "one-shot  deal  "  to 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  force. 

The  plan  would  provide  the  Jordanians 
with  C130  Hercules  cargo  planes,  which  cost 
about  $18  million  each,  hospital  planes, 
communications  equipment,  tracked  vehi- 
cles—probably light  armored  personnel  car- 
riers—antitank weapons  and  training. 

Some  congressmen  said  yesterday  that 
they  believed  the  rapid  deployment  force 
concept  was  a  mask  to  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  funnel  military  aid  to  Jordan  that 
Congress  might  not  openly  approve.  The 
Jordanians  have  .sought  more  aid  than  the 
United  Stales  would  provide,  though  most 
contention  has  centered  on  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  such  as  F16  jets  and  antiair- 
craft missiles, 

"It  seems  to  me  the  entire  idea  is  funda- 
mentally flawed."  said  Rep,  Mel  Levine  (D- 
Calif,).  another  member  of  the  Middle  East 
subcommittee.  If  [Jordanian]  King  Hus- 
sein is  so  worried  about  an  American  pres- 
ence, what  makes  us  think  that  King  Hus- 
sein will  be  willing  to  implement  this  con- 
cept that  clearly  indicates  overt  American 
involvement?  " 

Richard  L,  Armitage,  a.ssistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  international  .security  affairs, 
and  Robert  H,  Pelletreau.  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  stale  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  affairs,  briefed  the  subcommit- 
tee Wednesday  morning,  Armitage  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  yesterday  and  Pel- 
letreau declined  to  discu.ss  the  Jordanian 
force,  as  administration  officials  consistent- 
ly have  done  since  the  plan  was  disclosed. 

Congre.ssional  sources  said  the  administra- 
tion officials  met  a  stony  response  from  sub- 
committee Democrats,  who  were  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  concept  and  angry  that  they 
had  been  bypassed  until  now  in  discussions 
about  the  force. 

"Since  they  had  gone  to  the  Senate  and 
tried  to  sneak  it  by.  they  shoud  understand 
that  we  were  drawing  a  line  and  there  was 
going  to  be  a  battle.  "  Torricelli  said. 

"We  put  them  clearly  on  notice  that  this 
is  not  going  to  happen.  We  will  spare  no  ef- 
forts. This  will  be  defeated.  " 

Torricelli  also  said  that  administration  of- 
ficials claimed  Israel  was  not  opposing  cre- 
ation of  the  Jordanian  force,  but  acknowl- 
edged under  questioning  that  they  were 
taking  a  lack  of  opposition  so  far  as  a  sign  of 
support, 

Torricelli  said  he  plans  to  move  to  instruct 
House  conferees  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  not  to  allow  funds  for  the  Jordani- 
an force. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  15.  1983] 

Jordanian  Strike  Force:  U.S.  Reviving  Old 
Plan 

(By  Robert  C.  Toth) 

Washington.— The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's plan  to  spend  about  $200  million  on  a 
Jordanian  strike  force  that  could  intervene 
in  a  Persian  Gulf  crisis  appears  to  be  a  re- 
vived version  of  an  idea  proposed  in  various 
forms  in  recent  years,  U.S.  officials  said 
Friday. 

And  whether  or  not  the  current  plan  is 
aborted  by  premature  publicity,  a  Pentagon 
official  indicated  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  efforts  to  support  a  strong  Arab  force  in 
the  Mideast  capable  of  helping  pro-Western 
regimes  resist  extremist  or  Soviet-backed 
takeover  attempts. 

For  the  record,  the  Administration  contin- 
ued to  refuse  comment  on  the  plan,  which 
first  was  reported  Thursday  on  Israeli  radio. 
A  State  Department  official  said  Friday 
that  the  program  is  "classified  "—meaning  it 
is  secret— but  basically  confirmed  its  exist- 
ence. 

AN  important  friend 

White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes, 
while  refusing  to  confirm  or  deny  news  re- 
ports on  the  plan,  said:  "Jordan  is  an  impor- 
tant friend  of  the  United  Slates  wijth  which 
we  have  longstanding  and  well-known  mili- 
tary supply  relationships.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  Slates  to  continue  these 
relationships,  as  both  countries  have  an  in- 
terest in  regional  security.  It  should  surprise 
no  one  that  questions  of  regional  security 
are  regularly  addressed. " 

The  Administration  once  had  hoped  that 
Israeli  forces  could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to 
defend  oil-rich  regions  from  Soviet  incur- 
sions but  quickly  recognized  that  help  from 
Israel,  for  any  reason,  would  be  anathema 
to  Arab  nations. 

Last  year's  version  of  the  plan  provided 
for  Pentagon  arms  sales  to  Jordan  for  the 
special  strike  force,  plus  covert  funds  from 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  lo  Jordon  to  pay 
for  these  arms,  an  informed  source  said. 
The  House  Intelligence  Committee  killed 
that  proposal  by  refusing  lo  authorize  the 
funds,  he  said. 

The  current  plan  apparently  was  designed 
lo  avoid  any  intelligence  agency  participa- 
tion by  working  wholly  within  the  Defense 
Department  through  its  foreign-assistance 
program. 

One  Pentagon  official  suggested  thai  the 
aid  would  consist  of  providing  a  Jordanian 
force  with  special  training  in  commando  op- 
erations, supplying  it  with  weapons  such  as 
plastic  explosives,  and  transporting  it  to 
combat  regions  in  U.S.  C-130  aircraft. 

Another  official  .said  that  U.S,  transport 
would  be  the  main  element  in  any  U,S,  aid 
for  the  Jordanian  force  of  about  one  infan- 
try brigade— usually  several  thousand  men— 
with  perhaps  additional  equipment,  such  as 
river-crossing  devices,  supplied  as  needed, 

Jordanian  military  units  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  most  disciplined  and  best- 
trained  Arab  force  in  the  Mideast,  having 
built  for  decades  upon  British  military  tra- 
ditions and  the  leadership  of  British  offi- 
cers. 

Both  U.S.  officials  denied  that  any  aid  for 
Jordan  as  part  of  the  plan  would  include  F- 
16  fighter  planes  or  mobile  Hawk  anti-air- 
craft missiles,  Israel  has  strongly  opposed 
sale  of  such  weapons  to  Jordan  as  threats  to 
its  security. 

In  Jerusalem  on  Friday,  a  senior  Israeli 
official  quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  said 
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Israel  opposes  any  such  plan  to  train  and 
equip  a  Jordanian  force.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  some  kind  of  rapid-deployment  force,  but 
it  could  be  used  against  Israel,  he  said." 

Whatever  its  details,  the  plan  was  laid 
before  congressional  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  committees  in  recent  weeks, 
from  which  officials  believe  the  story  was 
leaked  to  a  pro-Israeli  organization  in  Wash- 
ington. In  turn,  this  organization  allegedly 
passed  it  to  a  Radio  Israel  correspondent. 4 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  colleaKUf  yield? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  just  commented  on  the  work  being 
done  in  far  away  places  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  have,  yes. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  That  calls  to  my 
iniiid  the  continuing  need  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  replace  the 
dams  and  locks  on  many  of  the  rivers 
that  carry  upon  their  bosoms  the  traf- 
fic of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  one  point  to  another. 

I  mention  specifically  the  committee 
of  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  a  constructive  member,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
The  committee  has  diligently  for  some 
time  worked  to  have  the  corps  go  to  a 
river  like  the  Monongahela  in  West 
Virginia,  where  the  locks  and  dams  are 
in  such  precarious  condition  that  they 
cannot  even  be  operated  to  enable  the 
movement  of  the  commerce  through 
those  locks  and  dams  on  that  historic 
river.  We  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
having  the  story  understood,  the  need 
recognized  and  the  years  go  on,  and 
there  is  nothing  done  to  move  the 
traffic  on  the  Monongahela  and  other 
rivers  in  this  country  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  locks  and  dams. 

At  Gallipolis  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  across  from  Point  Pleas- 
ant. W.  Va.,  the  same  situation  exists. 

Nothing  has  been  done  within  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  funds  so  that  that 
constructive  work  of  moving  the  traf- 
fic on  the  inland  waterways  of  this 
country  can  take  place. 

I  only  mention  it  today  because  it 
seems  that  we  can  find  the  dollars,  is 
this  not  correct,  to  do  the  jobs  in  the 
faraway  places  of  the  Earth?  That 
would  be  the  question  that  I  pose. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  emer- 
itus, as  we  wish  to  call  him,  makes,  is 
quite  the  case.  The  corps  is  carrying 
out  this  work  at  some  measure  to  keep 
busy  because  we  do  not  give  it  the  re- 
sources to  do  what  needs  doing  here 
and  is  done  there. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  again  know-  how  we  neglect 
those  very  important  arteries  for  the 
transportation  of  products  from  the 
mine,  factory,  and  field  within  the 
United  States  itself.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  difficulty,  or  at  least  it 


IS  not  too  big  a  problem  to  provide  bil 
lions  of  dollars  overseas  for  one  type 
of  construction  or  another, 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  sending  more 
and  more  arms  into  dubious  enter- 
prises and  uncertain  spon.sorship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
most  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out, objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  .said  what  I  intended  to  say  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Long,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  adding  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor. I  think  he  made  a  fine  case,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  .support  the  amendment 
and  cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator    from    Michigan.    Mr.    Levin. 


a-sked  that  he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  no  objection  if  we  would 
temporarily  lay  this  amendment  aside 
so  we  might  move  on  to  other  amend- 
ments. Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  do  so.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  al- 
though I  would  like  to  retain  the 
option  to  do  so  if  things  are  not 
worked  out.  and  I  hope  they  will  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  set  it  aside,  we  could-  go  on  and 
take  up  another  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  I  will  have  some 
time  on  my  amendment  later  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
keep  coming  back  up  after  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  will  have  to  be 
-set  aside  after  each  amendment  and 
come  back.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Does 
he  wish  to  make  that  request? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dodd.  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly set  aside  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  indicated  to  the  minority  leader 
that  we  are  not  going  to  u.se  this  as  a 
roadblock.  The  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment,  and  after  that  amend- 
ment we  should  have  .some  word  on 
the  Movnihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  what  we  are 
about  to  do  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  proceed- 
ings on  amendment  No.  2467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
advi.sed  the  minority  leader  and  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  while 
the  administration  does  not  support 
this  amendment  and  while  I  would 
vote  against  this  amendment,  and 
indeed  will  on  a  voice  vole,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senates  proceeding 
on  it  now. 

There  are  committee  hearings  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve on  Monday,  about  this  subject, 
and  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee It  may  be  we  shall  have  more  in- 
formation and  a  better  basis  on  which 
to  proceed  later  I  have  no  problems 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
ceeding at  thi.^  time.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  ready  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  I^RJSiniNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  lunher  discu.ssion?  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  N<  -A  York  was  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  I  may  a,sk  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor'' 

Mr.  M()VMH.\.\.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  2467)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
.seek  recognition  and  is  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2468 

(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 
Senate   that   a   provision   authorizing   the 
President  to  disapprove  individual   items 
of   appropriation   should   be   included   as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Kansas.  I  am  prepared 
at  this  lime  to  offer  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  a 
line  item  veto.  1  send  the  resolution  to 
the   desk   and   ask   for   its   immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Kasten  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2468. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 
Sec.  (     ).  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  the  federal  government  has  not  bal- 
anced its  budget  since  1969: 

(2)  federal  deficits  are  increasing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rale; 


(3)  the  United  Slates  faces  annual  deficits 
of  $200  billion  or  more  for  the  foreseeable 
future: 

(4)  the  national  debt  was  almost  $1.4  tril- 
lion at  the  end  of  fi.scal  1983: 

(5)  the  magnitude  of  the  national  debt 
could  threaten  the  recovery  of  the  U.S. 
economy  from  the  recent  recession: 

(6)  stable,  vigorous,  and  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  Ihe  ability  of  the 
federal  government  to  bring  its  budget  back 
into  balance: 

(7)  current  federal  budgetmaking  proce- 
dures have  not  worked  to  reduce  federal 
deficits: 

(8)  additional  measures  are  needed  to  re- 
store fiscal  discipline  to  the  budgetmaking 
process:  and 

(9)  the  increasing  use  of  omnibus  legisla- 
tion has  worked  to  undermine  the  veto 
power  of  the  President. 

(bi  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  therefore, 
that  a  provision  giving  the  President  of  the 
Unitd  Stales  the  ability  to  veto  individual 
items  of  appropriation  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator  Mat- 
tingly. al.so  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  that  expresses  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  giving  a  line 
item  and  reduction  veto  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  here  this  Saturday  to  discuss 
once  again  the  question  of  increasing 
the  national  debt  limit  at  a  time  when 
the  debt  in  this  Nation  is  so  great  that 
nobody  can  really  understand  the 
figure.  But  as  a  former  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  distinguished  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  once  said.  'These 
billions  are  beginning  to  add  up." 

The  national  debt  at  this  time  is  $1.4 
trillion,  and  the  national  debt  contin- 
ues to  increase  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  in  the  oulyears  at  the  rate  of 
about  $200  billion  a  year. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  new-comer  to 
this  place,  that  there  is  a  solution  that 
is  now-  being  employed  by  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  I  would  argue 
that  it  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all 
to  deprive  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  of  the 
.same  power  that  we  give  to  43  of  the 
Chief  Executives  of  the  50  States  in 
this  Union. 

Recently,  I  wrote  an  op-ed  article  for 
the  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday, 
October  19,  1983.  entitled  "Restoring 
Veto  Power.' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  reproduction  of  that  op- 
ed piece  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Restoring  Veto  Power 


(By  Alan  J.  Dixon) 
As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  item-veto 
proposals  now  pending  in  Congress.  I'm 
pleased  thai  The  Post  decided  to  pay  edito- 
rial aileniion  to  the  idea.  I  just  wish  I  could 
be  as  pleased  with  the  result  of  thai  atten- 
tion. 

In  an  editorial  entitled,  'No  Veto  Power," 
[Oct.   121  the  Post  argues  that:   1)  an  item 
veto  would  till   the   balance  of  power  be- 
tween   the    branches   strongly    toward    the 
president  and  away  from  Congress:  and  2) 
the  item  veto  simply  wouldn't  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Actually.  The  Post  phrased 
these   arguments   somewhat    less   delicately 
than  I  have.  In  the  editorial's  words.     By 
threatening  to  veto  well-chosen  items  here 
and  there  in  the  budget,  the  president  could 
terrorize  Congress  into  going  along  on  more 
important  matters.  .  .  .  And  even  if  a  presi- 
dent  could  and  would  veto  all   the  special 
add-ons  for  public  works  and  minor  social 
programs,  the  savings  wouldn't  pay  for  the 
added  interest  cost  on  last  year's  deficit." 
There  is  another  side  to  the  argument. 
I  did  not  introduce  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional  amendment    because   I   want   to  en- 
hance a  Republican  president's  power  at  the 
expense  of  Congress.  I'm  a  Democrat,  and 
while    I'm    fairly    new    to   the   Senate.    I've 
spent  most  of  more  than  30  years  in  politics 
in    the    legislative    branch    of    government. 
What  my  legislation— S.J.  Res.  26— seeks  is 
to  restore  to  the  institution  of  the  presiden- 
cy at  least  part  of  what  was  once  there— an 
effective  and  real  veto  power. 

I  say  restore  because  the  truth  is  that 
Congre-ss  has  manged  over  the  past  194-plus 
years  to  erode  substantially  the  president's 
veto  power.  When  our  Constitution  was 
written,  bills  generally  covered  only  a  single 
subject.  Running  the  entire  government  via 
a  single  continuing  resolution  wa-s  not  the 
ordinary  practice  back  then.  By  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  however,  omnibus  legislation 
had  become  common  enough  and  a  large 
enough  problem  that  an  item  veto  was  in- 
cluded in  the  constitution  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  Confederacy  didnt  catch  on.  but 
the  item  veto  did.  Forty-three  states  now  in- 
clude item  veto  provisions  in  their  constitu- 
tions. 

I  recognize  that  many  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  those  who  benefit  from  the  current  way 
of  doing  things,  might  not  want  to  surren- 
der all  the  power  they  have  gained  over  the 
years.  What  I  am  proposing  is  only  a  partial 
restoration,  giving  the  president  an  item 
veto  but  allowing  Congress  to  override  it  by 
a  simple  constitutional  majority.  A  presi- 
dent would  have  to  choose:  either  veto  an 
entire  bill,  forcing  Congress  to  attempt  to 
override  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  use  the 
item  veto,  recognizing  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  Congress  to  override. 

Proposals  offered  by  .some  of  my  House 
and  Senate  colleagues  do  not  include  the 
lower  override  feature.  All  item-veto  sup- 
porters, however,  want  to  make  it  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  because  it  is  needed,  be- 
cause the  slate  experience  proves  it  works, 
and  because  it  strengthens  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

An  item  veto  would  allow  a  president  to 
focus  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country  on  those  particular  items  of  spend- 
ing that  he  or  she  believes  are  wasteful,  in- 
appropriate or  unwise.  The  current  veto,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  blunt,  unfocused 
weapon.  A  president  may  face  the  choice  of 
having  to  shut  the  government  down  com- 
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pktely  to  get  at  the  one  or  two  items  in  a 
bill  that  are  truly  in  controversy. 

The  history  of  an  urgent  supplemental 
bill  from  the  last  Congress  illustrates  the 
point.  President  Reagan  vetoed  that  bill 
twice.  At  least  five  different  versions  of  the 
measure  were  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
various  times.  While  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent fought  over  the  housing  stimulus  pack- 
age and  other  issues  in  controversy,  many 
programs  not  in  dispute  were  either  brought 
to  a  standstill  or  nearly  so.  Major  parts  of 
the  government  once  again  went  to  the 
brink.  Social  Security  checks  were  nearly 
not  mailed,  thousands  of  government  em- 
ployees were  unnecessarily  laid  off,  and 
many  worthy  and  necessary  government  ac- 
tivities were  curtailed. 

An  item  veto  would  make  that  kind  of  leg- 
islative torture  unnecessary  and  would  free 
the  innocent  hostages— those  programs  not 
in  controversy.  It  would  result  in  a  more  ef- 
ficient, more  disciplined  and  more  accounta- 
ble spending  process,  and  would  therefore 
help  substantially  in  our  efforts  to  get  the 
federal  budget  back  under  control. 

I  do  not  contend  that  an  item  veto  would, 
by  itself,  lead  to  a  balanced  budget.  Efforts 
will  need  to  be  made  in  every  spending  area 
and  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  to  do 
that.  I  do  contend  that  the  item  veto  could 
make  a  real  dent  m  what  now  seem  to  be 
$200  billion  deficits  without  end. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  not  been  in  this 
Senate  long— this  is  my  third  year— 
but  I  have  been  in  public  life  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, whom  I  love  and  admire  very 
greatly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  refers  to  his  public 
service  and  the  various  positions  of 
trust  to  which  the  Senator  has  been 
elected,  that  he  has  never  lost  a  con- 
test for  public  office  in  Illinois.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  always  knock  on  wood 
before  I  say  yes  to  that,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Very  few  Members 
of  this  body  or  any  legislative  body 
could  have  such  a  record.  I  commend 
the  Senator.  I  know  that  his  winning 
record  will  continue. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  friend  from  West 
Virginia  is  very  kind.  At  the  expense 
of  digressing  from  my  remarks  about 
the  line  time  reduction  and  veto 
power,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  at  the 
end  of  my  public  service  if  someone 
can  say  that  my  service  matched  only 
to  a  little  extent  the  distinguished 
public  service  over  a  half  century  of 
my  warm  and  beloved  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  then  I  would  think  I 
had  made  some  contribution  to  the 
public  affairs  of  this  great  Nation. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  here  in  the 
Senate  that  I  went  to  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  in  1950. 
That  was  the  year  that  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  who  later  became 


the  great  and  towering  Hcpubiiian 
leader  of  this  U.S.  Senate,  defeated 
Scott  Lucas,  who  had  served  as  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  under 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  When  I 
went  to  the  Illinois  House,  Adlai  Ste- 
venson was  Governor  of  Illinois.  I 
served  12  years  in  the  Illinois  House 
and  8  in  the  Illinois  Senate  as  a  leader 
in  both  places  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  Governors,  working  for 
Governors  I  supported  and  against 
Governors  I  opposed. 

I  can  say,  and  the  record  will  sup- 
port—and I  make  this  statement  with- 
out any  fear  whatsoever  of  successful 
contradiction— that  more  money  was 
saved  in  my  State  by  the  line  item  veto 
and  the  reduction  veto  by  Governors, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
than  any  other  single  instrument  of 
fiscal  power  held  by  men  or  women  in 
public  life. 

In  my  State,  enormous  sums  have 
been  saved  in  the  33  years  that  I  have 
been  in  public  service  by  the  line  item 
veto  and  the  reduction  veto  power. 

Different  people  here  might  have 
different  views  about  the  numbers.  My 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  who  will,  I  think, 
support  me  in  this  effort,  has  suggest- 
ed a  line  item  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  usual  override  require- 
ment of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

I  would  differ  with  that.  I  frankly 
think  that  gives  too  much  power  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  My  own  line  item 
veto  proposal  tracks  the  Illinois  consti- 
tution and  gives  the  Congress  a  power 
to  override  a  line  veto  as  distinguished 
by  a  complete  veto  by  a  constitutional 
majority  instead  of  two-thirds.  So  you 
could  override  with  51  votes  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  216  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  suggest 
that  gives  a  better  balance.  It  keeps 
the  Congress  in  the  process.  But  it 
also  enlarges  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  his  will  upon  the  process. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  ri- 
diculous from  a  responsible  businsess 
standpoint  than  the  time  we  were  here 
a  year  or  so  ago  considering  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that  supplemental  be- 
cause he  differed  with  a  very  few 
items  in  the  body  of  it.  The  result, 
however,  was  thai  the  Government 
almost  closed  down.  Social  security 
checks  were  in  jeopardy.  They  almost 
did  not  pay  the  Coast  Guard  that 
month.  People  were  sent  home  from 
Federal  offices.  That  is  a  lousy  way  to 
run  a  railroad,  and  it  is  the  worst  way 
to  run  the  Government. 

When  are  we  going  to  come  into  the 
20th  century? 

I  want  to  say  that  when  our  forefa- 
thers came  here  with  their  quill  pens 
and  wrote  this  Constitution,  they  did 
not  even  think  of  things  like  continu- 
ing resolutions  and  1,000  page  appro- 
priations bills.  They  thought  of  some- 
thing you  wrote  with  a  quill  pen  on 


uiif  page  appropriating  a  few  dollars 
to  do  something.  That  is  why  they  did 
not  talk  about  a  line  item  veto. 

By  the  time  the  Confederate  States 
were  formed  in  the  middle  1800's.  it 
was  so  obvious  that  you  ought  to  have 
a  line  item  veto  that  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  provided  in  their 
Constitution  for  a  line  item  veto 
power. 

The  Confederacy  did  not  catch  on, 
but  the  line  item  veto  did  and  43  of 
the  50  States  now  have  a  line  item 
veto  becau.se  they  saw  how  well  it 
worked. 

And  it  does  work.  Frankly,  most 
times  when  the  chief  executive  vetoes 
in  these  States,  it  sticks.  When  he  or 
she  is  wrong,  it  does  not. 

I  can  remember  the  chief  executive 
of  my  State  recently  vetoing  some  li- 
brary money.  In  every  city  in  the 
State  these  library  boards  have  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  them  and 
the  call  came  to  Springfield  urging  the 
legislature  to  override.  The  veto  was 
overturned  because  public  opinion  de- 
manded it. 

I  would  argue  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  a  line  item  and  public 
opinion  supports  overriding,  we  would 
override.  That  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
run  the  Government,  in  a  sensible 
way.  so  that  when  the  President  gets  a 
1,000  page  appropriations  bill,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  he  can  turn  to 
page  316,  line  14,  and  take  out 
$11,633,412.16  for  the  Senator  from 
some  place  who  ought  not  to  have  had 
it  in  the  first  instance  except  he  made 
a  deal  in  this  place  and  he  was  going 
to  shut  down  the  place  for  a  few  days 
unle.ss  we  took  it. 

These  budgets  are  full  of  that  kind 
of  stuff.  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  puts  them 
in.  loo.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
going  to  keep  on  putting  them  in— I 
want  to  put  everybody  on  notice— be- 
cause I  want  to  stay  in  this  place  just 
like  the  rest  of  you. 

But  we  ought  to  have  somebody 
with  an  eraser  on  a  pencil  downtown 
that  takes  it  out  once  in  a  while. 

Now,  if  there  is  an  overwhelming 
public  good  to  it.  I  suggest  it  will  stay 
in.  Or.  if  there  is  an  overwhelming 
public  argument  against  what  the 
Chief  Executive  does.  I  suggest  we 
could  override.  But  these  things  are 
bloated,  these  budgets,  and  they  are 
bloated  becau.se  of  the  abu.ses  of  all 
100  of  us  in  this  place  and  all  435  of  us 
over  on  the  other  side.  And  .something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

This  line  item  veto  and  reduction 
veto  amendment,  if  we  would  adopt  it 
and  .send  it  out  to  the  country,  would 
pass  so  fast  it  would  be  back  tlie  next 
day.  I  wish  I  could  take  credit  for  it. 
but  it  was  not  my  idea.  It  originated 
over  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  most  com- 
monsense  idea  that  ever  came  out  of 
government.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  a  mir- 


acle that   it  ever  came  out  ol   govern- 
ment, it  makes  such  good  sense. 

Some  are  going  to  get  up  here  in  a 
minute  and  argue  for  it.  and  some  of 
my  beloved  fnend.s  are  going  to  get  up 
and  argue,  oh.  this  is  a  terrible  thing, 
It  will  let  the  President  take  out  all 
kinds  of  things  he  ought  to  put  in.  But 
I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  if 
there  i.s  an  overriding  interest  in  this 
country  for  the  provisions  in  a  bill. 
they  will  stay  in.  If  the  President  tries 
to  take  them  out.  Congress  will  see 
that  they  are  put  bark  in. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  sen.se-of-lhe-Senatc  resolution. 
It  is  not  the  constitutional  amendment 
itself.  This  is  a  sense-of-lhe-Senate 
resolution,  the  first  time  we  are  going 
to  vote  to  express  how  much  concern 
and  support  there  is  for  the  item  veto 
in  the  Senate. 

1  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  respected  and 
admired.  He  has  been  in  this  body  a 
long  time,  has  fought  .so  many  times 
to  save  so  many  bills,  together  with 
two  other  of  my  colleagues,  one  of 
whom  I  -see  standing  on  the  other  side. 
I  have  been  asked  if  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  and  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  as  cosponsors  on  this  resolution 
as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senate  for  t-'iving  me  its  time  and 
attention. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
I  may  have  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield,  may  I 
ask  the  privilege  of  retaining  the 
floor?  Then  may  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  manager  of  this  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  yields  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
will  agree  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  tem- 
porarily set  aside  this  amendment  and 
take  up  the  Moynihan  amendment. 
We  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  as  .soon  as  we  could,  we 
would  do  that.  We  are  not  trying  to 
block  that  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  majority  leader  is  now  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  I  may  have  the  privi- 
lege when  I  come  back  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  as- 
surance that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


will  be  available  to  answer  questions 
about  his  amendments,  because  there 
are  some  serious  matters  that  occur  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  the 
course  of  his  discussion.  I  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  not  at 
great  length,  but  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  about  the 
matter.  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  express  some  objections  to  it. 

(Further  proceedings  relating  to 
amendment  No.  2467  at  this  point  are 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  earlier 
proceedings  on  amendment  No.  2467.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  Irit-nd  from  Illinois  that 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  his  speech 
today.  I  missed  the  speech  he  made  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  I  want  to  say 
there  is  nobody  who  can  wake  up  this 
old  body  like  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
can.  It  was  a  brief  speech,  but  dyna- 
mite. I  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  DIXON  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator,  this  would  not  take  effect 
until  we  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct?  This  is  a  sense- 
of-t he-Senate  resolution  that  simply 
puts  the  Senate  on  record  but  has  no 
binding  force. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
I  have  a  constitutional  amendment 
pending,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  have 
hearings  on  it  and  ultimately  bring  it 
up  before  this  body. 

This  is  just  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  raise 
that  point  is  I  think  that  takes  it  out 
of  immediate  political  consideration. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  giving  Presi- 
dent Reagan  this  kind  of  power.  This 
will  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
next  Presidential  election.  You  have  to 
have  the  States  act  on  it  so  there 
would  be  a  time  for  this  to  take  effect. 
It  will  only  take  effect  after  this  ad- 
ministration is  through. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  not  only 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  but 
he  served  in  both  bodies.  He  served  as 
leader  of  the  lower  body  and  in  the 
upper  body.  As  he  said,  he  has  dealt 
with  Governors  who  have  been  Repub- 
licans and  Governors  who  have  been 
Democrats. 
Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  true  that  without  the  veto  power, 
the  State  of  Illinois  would  have  been 
in  a  situation  where  they  would  neces- 
.sarily  have  had  to  impo.se  a  bigger 
burden  on  their  people  and  there 
would  have  no  opportunity  under 
those  circumstances,  really,  to  reduce 
the  burden  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
do  suffer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  that  is  true  and  that  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  saved  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
taxes  have  been  averted  in  my  State 


by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  the  line 
item  and  reduction  veto  power  in  Illi- 
nois Governors,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  not  only  were  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers acting  on  a  much  smaller  appro- 
priation, but  there  is  not  one  single 
word  of  discussion  of  an  item  veto  in 
the  Federalist  papers  or  any  other 
part  of  the  debate  that  went  on  in 
adopting  a  constitution,  no  discussion 
whatsoever?  They  did  not  consider  the 
item  veto  because,  of  course,  the  ap- 
propriations were  far  simpler,  far 
more  direct,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  item  veto  until,  as  the  Senator 
points  out.  many  decades  later  when, 
during  the  Civil  War.  the  Confederacy 
adopted  the  item  veto.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  exactly  true.  It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  middle  1800's 
that  legislation  became  sufficiently 
complicated  that  these  matters  began 
to  show  up  under  discussion  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  this  country  faces,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  a  super,  colossal 
deficit  of  a  dimension  that  we  have 
never  had  to  cope  with  before? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Exactly  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  the  deficit 
we  have  now.  with  the  exception  of 
World  War  II  when,  of  course,  we  had 
an  extraordinary  situation,  very  limit- 
ed, only  lasted  3  or  4  years,  but  with 
the  exception  of  those  periods  in  1943. 
1944.  1945.  the  deficits  now  are  far 
greater  with  respect  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  as  well  as  greater  in  ab- 
solute number? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Absolutely  correct. 
There  is  no  historical  precedent  for  it. 
The  amount  of  our  deficit  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  economists  contend  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  obstacle 
toward  a  sustained  and  economic  re- 
covery by  this  country? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  absolutely  correct.  That  is 
the  view  of  most  respected  economists 
in  this  Nation,  men  like  Mr.  Volcker 
and  others  that  the  Senator  and  I 
have  heard  in  the  Banking  Committee. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  also  add 
the  head  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  distinguished  French 
economist,  says  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle facing  world  recovery  is  the 
deficits  of  the  United  States  because 
they  are  driving  interest  rates  so  high: 
they  are  bringing  in  capital  from  all 
over  the  world:  they  are  making  it 
very,  very  hard  for  countries  in 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Amer- 
ica to  continue  because  of  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  our  deficits. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  has  international  consequences, 
quite  obviously. 
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Mr  F'KOXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Dixon  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  is  a  moderate  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  in  that  it  provides 
for  action  by  the  legislature,  if  the 
Congress  should  disagree  with  the 
President,  not  by  a  two-thirds  over- 
ride, as  we  do  in  the  regular  amend- 
ment proce.ss,  but  for  a  constitutional 
majority''  In  other  words,  51  Senators 
and  218  Members  of  the  House  can  to- 
gether override  the  Presidents  item 
veto? 

Mr  DIXON  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  provision  I  support. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
my  friend  from  Georgia  may  differ 
with  me  on  the  numbers.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  line  item 
veto  ought  to  be  a  superabundant  ma- 
jority. I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  more 
moderate  approach.  This  gives  the 
Congre.s.s  more  power  than  we  would 
with  a  two-thirds  override. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  right.  I  would 
argue  that  the  only  kind  that  can  pass 
is  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  President  may  not  only  elimi- 
nate an  item,  he  may  reduce  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  So  if  there  is  a 
proposal  for  a  $100  million  project  and 
the  President  feels  it  is  $50  million  too 
high,  he  could  reduce  it  to  $50  million? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct.  He 
would  have  that  authority  subject  to  a 
constitutional  majority  override,  51  in 
the  Senate  and  218  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  get  into 
one  more  area  because  I  think  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  issue  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents. Some  people  say.  'Well,  why 
can't  we  just  rely  on  rescissions  and 
deferrals?" 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  deferral  simply  postpones  an  ex- 
penditure; it  does  not  eliminate  it,  and 
that  expenditure  must  proceed  unless 
the  President  can  subsequently  secure 
a  rescission? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  as  far  as  re- 
scissions are  concerned,  I  have  some 
data,  and  I  find  that  since  we  have  put 
this  into  effect  President  Fords 
budget  amounted  to  $783  billion  for 
the  2  years  in  the  transition  quarter  in 
which  he  was  in  office,  and  the  re- 
quested rescissions  that  he  was  able  to 
achieve  came  to  0.6  of  1  percent  of  his 
budget. 

Now,  it  is  nice  to  have  those  rescis- 
sions, and  0.6  is  nothing.  One  percent 
is  still  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  problem. 

Furthemore,  President  Carter  in  his 
budget  spent  about  $1.5  trillion  in  his 
4  years.  His  rescissions  come  to  a  little 
over  0.1  of  1  percent.  So  the  argument 
is  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  solve  this 
problem  with  rescissions  and  deferrals 
as    we    have    them    on    the    books.    It 


seems  to  me,  on  the  basis  ol  expert 
ence,  we  just  cannot  achieve  the  kind 
of  savings  that  we  can  with  the  veto 
proposal   that    the  Senator   from   Illi 
nois  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  answer  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  this  way  with  refer- 
ence to  his  last  question.  He  and  I 
were  both  present  in  the  Banking 
Committee  the  day— as  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
who  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed. 
Mr.  Volcker,  what  could  we  do  to  re- 
verse what  is  occurring  in  the  Con- 
gress and  how  could  we  create  confi- 
dence in  the  marketplace  for  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Volcker 
replied  to  the  Senator  that  if  we  could 
cut  back  on  these  deficits  $50  billion  a 
year  over  the  next  several  outyears,  in- 
terest rates  would  drop  a  couple  points 
due  to  the  perception  of  what  we  were 
doing  here  on  Wall  Street  and  in  the 
financial  marketplace. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  if  we 
adopted  this  line  item  and  reduction 
veto  power,  I  honestly  feel  the  Presi- 
dent could  reduce  every  year  some- 
where near  those  kinds  of  figures  by 
selective  vetoes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  just  one 
other  point  in  connection  with  a  re- 
scission as  a  possibility. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  under- 
stand, has  proposed  that  instead  of  a 
line  item  veto  we  give  the  rescission 
more  power  by  providing  that  it  will 
prevail  unless  Congress  overrides  it. 

Now,  that  would  put  it  in  the  same 
position  really  as  what  the  Senator  is 
proposing,  or  very  similar  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  one  problem  — I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  have 
other  problems  with  it— is  that  to  the 
extent  it  would  accomplish  the  .same 
end  there  would  be  a  very  strong  con- 
stitutional challenge  under  those  cir- 
cumstances because  it  would  seem  to 
extend  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  provide  for  a  particular  kind 
of  veto  limited  in  a  particular  way. 
And  if  we  make  this  kind  of  a  provi- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  be  challenged  constitutionally  and 
probably  lose  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  believe  the  point  the 
Senator  is  making  is  a  good  one.  The 
proposition  I  have  offered,  however 
gives  the  President  the  constitutional 
authority  to  veto  exactly  the  amount 
he  or  she  wants  in  the  appropriation 
process,  but  leaves  the  Congress  by  a 
simple  constitutional  majority  in  both 
places  the  right  to  view  again  what  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  am  delighted  to  join  him  in 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  certainly  earnestly  hope  it 
passes.  I  am  very  hesitant  about  this 
kind  of  thing.  I  have  been  a  legislator 
all  my  life.  I  was  in  the  Wisconsin  leg- 
islature. I  have  served  in  this  body.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  executive 
branch  or  have  any  ambitions  of  being 


in  the  executive  branch  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  I  cherish  the  powers 
we  have,  and  I  think  in  some  respects 
the  President  has  taken  perhaps  too 
much  power.  But  I  think  we  arc  in  a 
crisis  now.  a  serious  crisis:  spending 
has  just  gone  way  out  of  control.  We 
have  to  do  something  effective  about 
it.  We  need  all  the  institutional  help 
we  can  get.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  providing  the  kind  of  institu- 
tional help  we  need. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  there  is  no 
one  I  am  more  comfortable  having 
help  fight  the  cause  than  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
has  gained  a  reputation  in  his  lifetime 
of  public  service  as  a  protector  of 
public  trust  in  the  expenditure  policies 
of  Government.  I  am  honored  to  have 
his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Warner,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  honor  of  adding  as  a  cospon- 
sor the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Hatch,  who  cosponsored  the  budget- 
balancing  amendment  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I. 
of  course,  am  happy  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  the  .sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  I  hope  tho.se  Senators 
who  cosponsored  my  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  and 
tho.se  who  cosponsored  Senate  bill 
1921,  which  is  my  version  of  the  line 
item  veto,  would  also  cospon.sor  this 
worthwhile  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
has  proposed  before  we  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it.  I  hope  we  do  get 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  The  issue 
is  not  as  we  have  carried  on  soinewhat 
this  morning  about  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  two-thirds,  or  a  majority,  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  three-fifths, 
or  what  fraction  we  are  going  to  use  in 
order  to  give  Congress  ability  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  a  line  item. 
The  issue  is  we  need  the  law  on  the 
books. 

This  is  just  a  beginning  point  of  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  as  a 
shot  across  the  bow,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  for  us  to  hold  hearings,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  sure,  wants 
to  hold  hearings,  on  the  line  item  veto. 

In  my  2  years  and  10  months  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  rescission  authority, 
impoundment,  and  line  item  veto,  and 
all  I  have  heard  .so  far  is  talk.  I  have 
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not  heard  any  hearings;  I  have  not 
heard  any  action.  I  think  that  is  pre- 
ris<-l\  what  we  need 

We  are  talking  about  a  debt  ceiling 
bill.  inrrea.sing  it  to  SI. 64  trillion  or,  if 
the  Armstrong  amendment  is  sus- 
tained, increasing  it  to  $1.45  trillion. 

Nov.-  all  these  amendments  are 
t  oming  about  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 
Ahich  carries  a  lot  of  baggage.  But  the 
bat;^;at;e  is  being  carried  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Stales.  Every 
time  we  increase  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
or  every  time  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meets— and  I  meet  with  them— 
we  add  .something  on  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  out  from  under  the  burden  of  this 
debt  ceiling  or  the  tremendous  burden 
we  have  of  a  Federal  deficit.  How  do 
we  do  that?  It  is  not  complicated. 

I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  some 
proposals  come  up  on  reconciliation 
which  will  say  that  we  will  give  all  the 
authority  to  the  President  to  make  the 
spending  cuts.  It  is  easy  for  Congre.ss 
to  raise  taxes,  but  when  it  comes  to 
doing  the  job  of  reducing  spending, 
they  do  not  do  it. 

Now  we  want  to  shift  that  burden  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cau.se  535  people  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  not  do  the  job.  If  they  are 
not  going  to  do  the  job.  we  need  to 
give  him  some  authority,  and  the  au- 
thority is  the  line  item  veto. 

Some  people  might  ask.  "Why  is  the 
line  item  veto  so  attractive?"  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  put  it  ac- 
curately. Forty-three  States  under- 
.stand  it.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  at- 
tractive is  that  it  works. 

Give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  line  item  veto.  Of  course,  I 
would  prefer  that  Congre.ss  have  to 
t:et  a  two-thirds  majority,  but  I  am  not 
wed  to  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  not  wed  to  the  ma- 
jority rule.  We  might  come  to  an 
agreement.  I  hope  that  sometime,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
irom  Illinois  and  I  will  succeed  in  this 
98th  Congress  at  pa.ssing  this.  It  can 
be  three-fifths  or  any  other  fraction, 
.so  long  as  we  pass  it  and  give  some  real 
authority  and  some  real  working 
power  to  the  President.  If  we  did  that, 
I  think  we  would  ahso  find  a  Congress 
that  would  be  more  responsive  when  it 
comes  to  appropriating  money. 

The  fear  of  losing  authority  in  this 
place  is  just  unbelievable.  If  ,vou  are  a 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  a  committee, 
nobody  wants  to  lose  power  in  this 
place.  Nobody  wants  to  lose  any  turf. 
That  is  ridiculous.  We  are  not  losing 
turf  here.  The  taxpayers  are  losing 
turf.  The  turf  is  coming  out  of  their 
pocketbooks  and  wallets. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  agenda 
needs  to  change  a  little,  and  the  line 
item  veto  gives  that  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  shifts  that 
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agenda  to  where  I  think  we  can  get 
something  done. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  things  here  in 
the  last  few  days  on  the  debt  ceiling 
bill,  and  probably  we  have  heard  more 
than  we  want  to  hear.  We  have  had  all 
sorts  of  amendments  come  up.  most  of 
them  not  relevant  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill.  It  is  just  a  .sort  of  press  form.  I  am 
not  trying  to  convince  the  press  of 
anything.  What  I  want  to  accom- 
plish—and I  thought  it  was  easier  in 
the  United  States  Senate  because  you 
only  have  to  get  50  people  with  you— is 
a  form  about  a  line  item  veto. 

What  more  appropriate  place  is 
there  to  put  it  than  on  a  debt  ceiling 
bill?  I  cannot  believe  I  am  talking 
about  a  debt  ceiling  bill  of  $1.6  trillion. 
When  I  came  to  this  place,  it  was 
under  a  trillion  dollars,  and  we  have 
done  such  an  amazing  job  that  we 
have  been  able  to  increase  it  to  $1.6 
trillion.  That  should  trigger  something 
in  our  minds,  that  we  should  be  doing 
something. 

I  have  never  served  in  a  State  legis- 
lature, but  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has.  He  understands  what  is  happen- 
ing in  those  legislatures  and  what 
made  them  trigger  into  working 
better,  having  a  better  system  than 
the  PVderal  system.  All  the  systems 
are  good  in  this  country,  but  not  to  in- 
clude .something  that  is  an  improve- 
ment borders  on  the  ridiculous.  This 
does  improve  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
something  is  going  to  sink  this  resolu- 
tion—maybe not  today,  or  it  may  not 
make  it  when  the  debt  ceiling  goes  to 
the  Hou.se,  But  I  think  the  issue  is  out 
in  front,  I  know  that  my  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  are 
not  going  to  give  up  on  this  issue,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
vital  i.ssue  we  can  discuss,  debate,  and 
try  to  force  into  action, 

i  understand  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  not  going  to  be  supportive 
of  this,  and  probably  many  are  on  the 
same  committees  I  work  on.  But  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  with  respect  to  support  from 
the  public  for  the  line  item  veto.  One 
is  from  the  Savannah  Morning  News, 
and  the  other  is  from  the  Augusta 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  Oct, 
24. 19831 
The  Line-Item  Veto 
While  Mack  Matlingly  has  caught  on  fast 
and  made  good  inroads  since  Georgians  sent 
him  to  this  Senate  in  1980,  some  of  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  must   wonder   if   he's 
forgotten  so  soon  that  the  member.s  of  Con- 
gress hold  certain  special-interest  and  boon- 
doggling tools.  He  sometimes  acts  more  like 
a  taxpayers'  advocate  than  a  senator. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  being  a  tax- 
payers' advocate.  But  it's  .somewhat  strange 


tor  a  member  of  Congress  to  want  to  give  up 
a  special  privilege  whereby  he  can  tack  on 
to  a  major  piece  of  legislation  some  special- 
interest  amendment  that  may  benefit  only  a 
small  part  of  his  constituency.  Bravo.  Sena- 
tor Matlingly. 

What  the  Senator  has  proposed  is  a  bill 
that  would  permit  line-item  presidential 
vetoes  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  change  that  would  create  has  some 
members  of  Congress  worried,  especially 
Texan  Jim  Wright,  the  House  majority 
leader.  Goodness  gracious,  to  allow  a  presi- 
dent to  veto  certain  items  in  a  bill  would 
upset  a  lot  of  apple  carts. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  president 
must  sign  or  veto  a  bill  in  its  entirety.  If  he 
objects  to  an  appropriation  for  an  unneeded 
dam  in  Podunk.  the  president  still  must  ap- 
prove it  or  an  entire  bill  containing  some 
very  essential  and  worthwhile  appropria- 
tioiis  will  suffer  from  a  veto.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  Congress  fails  to  override  a 
\  eto.  and  overriding  is  a  difficult  process. 

Majority  Leader  Wright  and  other  Demo- 
crats contend  the  power  of  line-item  veto 
would  make  the  president  a  dictator  of 
sorts.  Georgia's  go\ernor  has  line  item-veto 
power,  but  no  ones  called  him  a  dictator,  or 
any  of  his  recent  predecessors.  Governors  of 
42  other  states  also  have  that  power. 

The  line-item  veto  may  be  just  one  of  the 
things  this  nation  needs  to  harness  the 
growing  national  deficit.  One  of  its  effects 
would  be  to  place  a  heavier  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  president's  shoulders. 
Also,  it  would  not  remove  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  lake  back  any  vetoed  line  item 
and  make  an  attempt  to  override.  If  the 
sponsor  of  a  dam  in  Podunk  can  convince 
his  colleagues  that  the  course  of  civilization 
will  change  tragically,  if  the  dam  isn't  built, 
they'll  override.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  good 
riddance  to  a  worthless  project. 

Senator  Matlingly  may  have  upset  some 
of  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  the 
people  of  America  probably  would  welcome 
such  a  change  as  he  has  proposed.  Wish  the 
measure  success. 

[From  the  Augusta  Herald.  Oct,  18,  1983] 
Dictatorial  "  Veto'? 

Sen.  Mack  Matlingly,  R-Ga..  has  intro- 
duced a  sensible  measure  that  would  permit 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  of  appropria- 
tions bills.  As  it  stands,  a  president  each 
year  receives  only  a  handful  of  multibillion- 
dollar  bills  that  cover  everything  from  A  to 
Z.  He  must  either  approve  such  bills  or  veto 
them  in  loto.  In  effect,  this  means  that  a 
president  is  forced  to  be  the  big  man  for  a 
loi  of  special-interest  whoopee  money,  be- 
cau.se  a  veto  would  deprive  many  crucial  fed- 
eral agencies  of  funding. 

Of  course,  opposition  to  the  •surgical" 
veto  will  be  fierce.  Rep,  Jim  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  the  House  majority  leader,  charges 
that  giving  the  president  a  line-item  veto 
would  confer  on  him  dictatorial  powers,  ' 
Well,  the  governors  of  43  states,  including 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  enjoy  line-item 
privileges,  and  as  far  as  we  know  none  of 
them  has  begun  to  resemble  Idi  Amin,  Also, 
as  Llovd  Cutler,  former  counsel  to  President 
Carter  has  staled.  We  are  the  only  country 
where  the  legislature  can  vote  a  larger 
budget  than  the  executive  proposes.  " 

To  be  sure,  instituting  a  line-item  veto 
would  shift  political  heal,  as  well  as  power, 
to  the  president.  Yet  congressmen  who  have 
built  careers  on  brokering  for  various  inter- 
est groups  won't  change  their  ways  willing- 
ly. But  they  shouldn't  resort  to  this    dicta- 
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tonal  powers"  guff.  A  president  (with  his 
party)  would  be  judged  on  his  use  of  line- 
item-veto  power  in  the  next  election.  That  is 
democratic,  not  dictatorial. 

Naturally,  anyone  who  favors  expanding 
the  presidents  powers  in  this  fashion  ought 
to  remember  that  the  sword  cuts  both  ways. 
Faced  with  an  omnibus  appropriations  bill, 
a  president  might  cheerfully  approve  much 
needless  social-welfare  spending,  while 
smacking  down  funding  for  national  de- 
fense. Even  so.  the  public  could  call  one  in- 
dividual to  account.  Now  responsibihty  for 
federal  expenditures  is  spread  536  ways— 
that  is.  spread  so  thin  it's  invisible.  That's 
no  way  for  a  democracy  to  operate. 

Reaganomics  generally  is  working,  but  in- 
terest rates  are  still  too  high  because  of 
huge  federal  deficits  that  are  deepened  by 
ungoverned  federal  spending.  A  line-item 
veto  could  solve  that  problem,  too.  and 
make  F>resident  Reagan  an  economic  wizard 
in  the  public  eye.  Could  that  prospect  ex 
plain  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  veto 
reform' 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  said,  we  occa- 
sionally say  more  than  we  know;  but  I 
say  that  at  times  we  sit  here  on  finan- 
cial matters  and  say  that  Congress 
cannot  do  it  because  either  it  is  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year  or  we  have  an 
election  coming  up  or  we  have  just 
passed  an  election.  There  is  always  a 
reason  why  we  cannot  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  all 
the  reasons  why  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing, then  I  think  we  need  to  shift 
the  authority  to  restrain  spending  to 
some  other  body,  that  being  the  White 
House.  But  if  we  pass  the  line  item 
veto.  I  do  not  think  that  will  happen. 
What  I  think  will  happen  is  that  it 
would  give  us  a  more  responsive  and 
responsible  Congress. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  and 
I  offer  this  amendment  to  the  debt 
limit  increase  to  state  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  favors  a 
provision  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  veto  items  of  appropriations.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  regis- 
ter its  approval  of  such  a  proposition. 
By  testing  the  waters  with  this  amend- 
ment, so  to  speak,  we  can  gage  the  de- 
sirability of  an  item  veto  as  a  tool  to 
curb  escalating  Federal  spending. 

The  resolution  outlines  the  budget- 
ary difficulties  facing  our  Nation  and 
resolves  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  be  given  au- 
thority to  veto  items  of  appropria- 
tions. The  specifics  of  such  a  proposal 
should  be  fashioned  through  the 
proper  channels  of  Congress.  Thus, 
such  specific  provisions  of  an  item 
veto  are  not  stipulated  in  this  resolu- 
tion. I  feel  this  is  a  wise  decision. 

This  is  not  a  new  i.ssue.  It  was  first 
given  serious  consideration  after  the 
Civil  War  and  has  continued  to  hold 
the  interest  of  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches.  Not  only  is  it  an  issue 
which  has  received  attention  on  the 
Federal  level;  it  is  also  very  popular 
among  the  Stales,  where  43  have  in- 


cluded an  item  veto  provision  in  their 
respective  constitutions,  including  my 
own  State  of  Oklahoma.  Giving  the 
President  item  veto  power  would  cur- 
tail unnece.ssary  Federal  spending  and 
would  restore  full  veto  authority  to 
the  President. 

During  times  of  severe  economic 
pressures,  such  as  we  have  today,  new 
and  innovative  .solutions  must  be  re- 
viewed and  implemented.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  is  such  a  solution 
to  help  resolve  the  financial  problems 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.  Recently, 
item  veto  has  received  widespread  in- 
terest on  and  off  Capitol  Hill.  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  last  month 
in  support  of  an  item  veto  for  the 
President.  In  the  legislative  branch, 
.several  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  by  Members  of  both 
Hou.ses  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  additional  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  our  Nation  further 
fiscal  control  over  its  Federal  purse.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  requests  for  appropria- 
tions of  $497.9  billion,  the  Congress 
approved  $510.8  billion,  an  increase  of 
$12.9  billion.  If  the  President  had  the 
power  to  reject  portions  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills  sent  him.  we  may 
have  seen  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit 
reduced  by  a  substantial  amount. 

In  recent  history.  Congress  has 
maintained  the  practice  of  lumping 
numerous  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations in  single  appropriation  bills. 
This  restricts  the  President  from  exer- 
cising his  constitutional  right  of  con- 
sidering individual  items  on  their  own 
merits.  Allowing  an  item  veto  would 
restore  much  of  this  authority  which 
has  been  lost  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution. 

On  October  5  of  this  year,  I  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128  and 
S.  1921.  offered  by  Senators  Matting 
LY,  Dole,  and  others.  The  first  would 
propose  an  item  veto  power  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
second  provides  item  veto  authority 
through  enactment  of  statutory  legis- 
lation. These  bills  represent  two  views 
as  to  the  approach  that  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  item  veto. 

There  is  considerable  support  and 
merit  for  a  constitutional  approach  to 
put  such  an  idea  into  place.  There  is 
no  question  that  if  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  States,  it  would  go  into 
effect.  However,  a  statutory  change 
raises  valid  concerns  as  to  its  viability 
as  an  option.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  an  option  is  viable  and  is  worthy 
of  further  consideration.  Under  such 
an  approach.  Congress  could,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  implement  an  item  veto. 
Article  I.  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
grants  all  legislative  powers  to  the 
Congress  and  has  the  exclusive  power 


to  appropriate  funds.  This  appears  to 
give  Congress  sufficient  authority  to 
delegate  item  veto  authority  to  the 
President.  Furthermore,  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  a 
mechanism  was  established  whereby 
the  President  could  defer  appropriated 
funds,  thereby  achieving  control  over 
funding  for  particular  programs  that 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  possible 
with  the  item  veto.  For  these  and 
other  reasons.  I  feel  that  there  is  ade- 
quate justification  for  considering  a 
statutory  solution  to  giving  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto. 

Mr.  President,  item  veto  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  I  feel 
that  additional  improvements  in  the 
President's  fiscal  control  authority 
need  to  be  made.  Included  among 
these  is  the  power  of  the  President  to 
impound  funds.  Currently,  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  rescind  and  defer 
funds  is  severely  restricted  and  in  my 
opinion  has  led.  in  part,  to  the  .spiral- 
ing  deficits.  Congress  should  restore 
this  power  to  the  President  which  was 
removed  in  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

I  am  confident  that  our  country  will 
weather  our  present  economic  turmoil. 
However,  this  will  not  come  without 
change.  We  must  move  to  restructure 
the  way  wo  do  business.  We  must  be 
dynamic  and  adapt  to  our  changing 
fiscal  and  economic  environment.  I 
hope  that  both  Hou.ses  will  move 
quickly  to  schedule  hearings  and  pro- 
ceed with  floor  consideration  of  Presi- 
dential item  veto  who.se  time  has 
come. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  prefer- 
ence that  we  would  move  at  this  time 
for  a  statutory  line  item  veto.  Howev- 
er, it  has  been  our  decision  to  go  ahead 
and  move  forward  with  the  .sen.se  of 
the  Senate  resolution. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  voice  this  issue,  to  vote  on 
this  issue,  to  have  hearings  on  this 
Lssue.  and,  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  over,  to  enact  a  line  item  veto 
giving  the  President  .some  authority  to 
make  some  reductions  in  Federal 
spending. 

We  continually  have  almost  every 
person  on  both  sides,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike,  denounce  the  unbe- 
lievably large  deficits.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  in  Congress  do  not  do 
anything  about  trying  to  reduce  those 
deficits. 

Right  now,  if  we  pa.s.sed  all  13  appro- 
priations bills,  the  President  would  be 
given  two  options.  He  could  either  sign 
the  bill  or  veto  it.  But  it  would  be  the 
entire  bill. 

Looking  at  the  size  of  these  bills,  it 
is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  We 
are  looking  at  a  defen.se  bill  of  about 
$250  billion.  Labor  and  HHS  of  $100 
billion.  HUD  and  other  agencies  of 
about  $54  billion. 


Thr  Prtsidt-m  Ks  given  two  options— 
either  ^\v,n  it  or  veto  the  entire  bill.  So 
he  ha.-  ■.  t  ry  little  input  or  very  little 
ability  to  be  able  to  make  some  con- 
structive changes  or  reductions  in  the 
budget. 

Congress  is  the  one  that  pas.ses 
those  bills.  Congress  is  the  one  that  is 
really  the  guilty  culprit  as  far  as  ever- 
escalating  Federal  spending  increases. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  43 
Governors  who  have  line  item  veto 
power.  I  will  tell  the  Senate  that  every 
single  chief  executive  in  this  country 
has  line  item  veto  over  his  company. 
Every  head  of  household  has  line  item 
veto.  That  is  where  persons  who  are 
responsible  are  able  to  make  the  re- 
ductions that  are  really  necessary  to 
be  able  to  control  the  budget. 

Right  now.  the  President  is  in  really 
a  bad  situation  because  we  only  appro- 
priate about  half  of  the  Federal  spend- 
mp.  that  is.  the  total  Federal  spending, 
and  so  then  he  is  given  this  limited 
option  on  only  about  half  the  Federal 
budget. 

Aside  from  the  Chief  Executive  sub- 
mitting the  original  budget.  Congress 
really  holds  all  the  balance  of  power 
as  far  as  Federal  spending. 

Quite  frankly.  Congress  has  not 
done  a  very  good  job.  We  can  debate 
whether  or  not,  if  the  President  exer- 
cises the  line  item  veto,  it  would  take  a 
majority  vote  or  two-thirds  majority 
to  override.  I  personally  think  it 
should  take  two-thirds,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  our  forefathers  would 
intend.  I  hope  we  enact  something 
along  that  line,  but  again  movement 
forward  and  giving  the  President  some 
discretion  on  being  able  to  make  some 
reductions  I  think  would  be  a  very 
positive  step  forw  ard. 

Even  in  the  areas  of  defense  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  say  we  spend 
way  too  much  money  for  defense— 
they  want  to  increase  spending  in 
every  other  area,  but  not  in  defense— 
they  do  not  allow  the  Chief  Executive 
to  make  some  reductions  in  defense, 
and.  quite  frankly.  I  think  if  we  give 
the  President  line  item  veto  we  would 
see  substantial  reductions  in  defen.se 
spending  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  in  Congress  who  are  very  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  home  the  bacon  to 
their  home  di.strict  and  they  u.se  the 
Defense  bill  as  a  means  or  method  of  a 
jobs  bill. 

If  we  allowed  the  President  to  have 
a  line  item  veto,  I  think  we  would  get 
more  dollars  for  our  defen.se  dollars  or 
better  value  for  our  defense  dollars 
and  we  would  see  it  would  be  exercised 
in  Defen.se  as  well  as  other  agencies. 

I  hope  we  get  an  up-and-down  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  pass. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  just  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  issue  will  come 
up  again  and  again.  So  hopefully  it 
will  pass  as  final  law. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
might  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
soon. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Sen- 
ator DixoN,  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansa.s  introduced  pretty  much  the 
same  amendment  in  1977.  So  I  support 
it. 

The  only  objection  1  have  in  it  is  we 
are  trying  to  add  something  on  the 
debt  ceiling  bill,  and  we  have  enough— 
I  will  not  say  how  I  would  characterize 
it— but  we  have  enough  other  material 
that  probably  could  be  put  somewhere 
else  but  on  the  debt  ceiling  now. 

This  is  really  a  matter  where  the 
hearing  on  this  would  be  before  the 
Constitutional  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Senator  Hatch  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  not 
a  inatter  which   we  have  jurisdiction 

of. 

I  also  know  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Senator  Hatfield,  has  a  deep  concern 
about  this.  Even  though  it  is  only  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  I  guess 
it  is  natural  that  the  appropriators 
would  feel  a  little  differently  about 
this  kind  of  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  the 
constitutional  amendment  is  a  good 
idea.  I  think  the  statutory  approach  as 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Sen- 
ator Mattingly  and  Senator  Nickles. 
and  others,  is  a  good  approach. 

We  have  to  find  some  way  to  re- 
strain spending.  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  do  it,  we  should  be  willing  to  give 
this  authority  to  the  President,  whoev- 
er he  might  be.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, if  he  is  willing  to  take  the  heat, 
and  let  the  President  have  this  author- 
ity. 

So  I  just  suggest  at  the  appropriate 
time  we  have  whatever  we  can  work 
out.  on  either  a  tabling  motion  or  up- 
and-down  vote,  but  I  hope  that  we 
might  not  accept  it  today. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  trom  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  support  of  this  line 
item  veto.  I  can  tell  that  they  are  very 
sincere.  I  think  they  come  at  this  from 
their  experience  in  the  Slates,  and  it 
appears  that  in  some  States  it  works. 

If  it  does  work  in  those  States.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  But  I  am 
very  concerned  about  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  Federal  level. 

If  you  really  want  to  talk  about  the 
experience  of  the  States,  no  State  in 
this  country  allows  the  right  of  unlim- 
ited debated  in  one  of  its  houses.  That 
is  unique  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  No  other 
parliamentary  body  does  that. 

1  do  not  think  we  want  to  abandon 
that  unique  privilege  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  CHILES.  1  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  permits 
an  individual  Member  of  either  legisla- 
tive body  to  have  the  influence  and 
the  power  that  is  the  potential  of 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
correct. 

So  I  think  we  can  .say  that  the 
States  tend  to  have  much  stronger  ex- 
ecutives, much  stronger  Governors.  In 
fact.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems when  a  Governor  of  Georgia 
came  up  here,  and  became  President 
of  the  United  Stales.  He  did  not  have 
any  idea  what  he  was  running  into 
with  Congress  because  he  had  been 
dealing  only  with  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture. I  think  President  Carter  was  very 
surprised  when  he  ran  into  the  'buzz 
saw  "  when  he  came  in  here. 

So  I  point  this  out  to  illustrate  that 
just  because  something  works  in  the 
States  is  no  reason  for  us  to  adopt  it. 
And  neither  is  it  a  persuasive  reason  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  same  strength  in  proportion 
to  the  national  legislative  body  that 
the  Governors  have  in  their  States. 

I  think  our  Founding  Fathers  were 
more  than  familiar  with  the  line  item 
veto.  They  had  seen  King  George  op- 
erate. They  had  .seen  his  predecessors 
use  it.  So  they  knew  something  about 
a  line  item  veto.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers knew  what  levying  taxes  and 
spending  was  like  when  the  people 
didn't  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
So  they  made  up  their  mind  that  was 
not  going  to  happen  in  our  Govern- 
ment. They  spelled  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  -all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives"— all 
powers. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  insist  that  this 
Congress  has  not  complied  with  its 
power.  I  will  get  in  line  with  you  about 
that.  I  take  this  floor  a  lot  of  days  and 
talk  about  our  deficits  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 
Are  we  talking  about  responsibility? 
Are  we  talking  about  what  we  should 
be  doing?  Or  are  we  talking  about 
giving  that  responsibility  away?  Are 
we  saying  we  are  so  inadequate  that 
we  have  to  give  it  away? 

What  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  clearly 
spell  out  to  the  people  what  the  duties 
of  each  branch  are.  and  let  the  people 
judge  and  grade.  They  have  the  pc\v.>r 
to  grade  at  the  ballot  box.  and  if  this 
Congress  is  totally  irresponsible,  the 
people  will  go  to  the  ballot  box,  and 
change  the  Congress. 

To  give  away  our  authority,  to  give 
it  to  the  President  in  line  item  veto: 
what  will  that  really  do?  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  add  to  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  Congress.  With  an  item 
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veto  as  a  shield.  Ccmgress  could  have  il 
both  ways.  We  can  be  for  a  project 
that  looks  mighty  good  back  home, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  someone  in 
OMB  will  flag  it  and  tell  that  Presi- 
dent. -You  better  veto  that."  We  will 
not  have  to  worry.  The  President  will 
take  the  heat.  We  will  get  the  credit 
and  the  chance  to  answer  mail  both 
ways.  A  Member  can  say.  "I  added  the 
money  for  this  valuable  project  I  knew 
you  wanted,  but  I  am  sorry  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it." 

Is  that  the  kind  of  responsibility  we 
want^  I  do  not  think  so. 

Now.  we  are  talking  about  all  the 
money  an  item  veto  will  save.  But  it's 
only  18  percent  of  this  budget  that  is 
in  appropriations  now.  That  is  all  we 
are  talking  about.  And  is  that  the  18 
percent  that  is  causing  the  deficit 
trouble?  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  pointed  out  that  every 
appropriation  is  below  the  budget 
target.  Every  one  so  far  has  been 
signed  by  this  President.  This  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  would  veto  bills  if 
they  were  too  high.  But  they  have  all 
been  within  the  budget  target. 

So  he  is  exercising  his  existing 
power  persuasively.  It  seems  to  be 
working.  The  appropriations  are  not 
the  .sources  of  the  money  trouble.  The 
problem  is  in  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. The  problem  is  in  the  interest 
we  are  paying  on  the  debt,  and  in 
taxes  or  tax  expenditures. 

I  do  not  .see  anything  in  the  pending 
proposal  that  says  we  are  going  to  give 
a  line  item  veto  on  all  the  tax  matters 
or  tax  expenditures. 

Now  look  at  the  deficits  and  see  how 
they  came  up.  Every  one  of  these  defi 
cits  came  from  a  Presidential  budget. 
And  those  budgets  were  in  deficit 
every  time  before  they  ever  came  to 
Congress.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
every  budget  presented  to  us  has  been 
out  of  balance  before  it  left  the  White 
House. 

So  there  are  two  parties  to  this,  not 
just  the  Congress.  If  you  look  and  see 
how  our  hearings  are  held,  if  you  look 
and  see  what  happens  in  our  Appro- 
priations Committee,  you  will  find  we 
listen  to  people  at  these  hearings, 
whether  it  is  a  school  board  or  some- 
one else.  They  say.  "Here  is  a  problem. 
Here  are  some  funds  that  we  need." 
We  listen  to  that  and  we  make  up  that 
appropriation. 

But  who  would  give  instructions  on  a 
line  item  veto?  Some  budget  analyst  in 
OMB,  that  is  who.  Do  you  even  know 
his  name?  Do  you  ever  get  a  chance  to 
vote  for  him?  None  of  these  things.  It 
in  a  person  with  an  eyeshade  and  an 
eraser  who  would  decide  whether  to 
cut  aid  to  dependent  children  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  So  he  or  she 
just  checks  that  off.  Then  it  goes  up  to 
Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  Stockman  car- 
ries it  to  the  President  and  that  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  line  item  veto. 


Where  does  thf  public  gel  a  chance 
to  be  heard?  Where  do  they  get  a 
chance?  They  came  up  through  the 
appropriation  process  and  Congress 
listened.  They  had  a  chance  to  elect 
the  person  that  makes  up  the  budget. 
They  had  a  chance  to  say  their  piece. 
But  to  what  positive  end  if  it  all  goes 
down  the  drain  because  of  a  line  item 
veto  triggered  in  the  far-away  corners 
of  OMB. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  would  take  away  our  responsibil- 
ity, and  muffle  the  public  voice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Excuse 
me.  Senator.  I  would  suggest  that,  out 
of  deference  to  the  Senator,  the 
Senate  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  last  analysis,  does 
that  not  suggest  that  the  decision  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  particularly  the  interest  of 
perhaps  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  some  small  State,  is  oftentimes  de- 
cided by  someone  down  there  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  people  affect- 
ed. who.se  identity  is  not  known  to  any 
citizen  of  any  State? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Who  has  never  been 
elected  to  anything  by  anybody  and 
could  not  be  elected  to  anything  by 
anybody  in  a  precinct  in  America? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  not  completely 
contrary  to  every  concept  of  democrat- 
ic government,  that  a  government 
should  be  representative  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  in  my  way  of 
thinking.  Senator,  absolutely.  That  is 
the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make, 
what  you  have  stre.s.sed  so  well;  that  it 
is  contrary  to  let  somebody  at  OMB. 
some  analyst,  somebody  who  may  have 
never  really  liked  a  program,  reshape 
public  policy.  We  all  have  some  we  do 
not  like.  But  at  least  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  stand  up.  we  have  to  put  our 
amendment  in.  and  put  our  name  on 
it.  Anybody  can  -sec  whether  we  are 
after  a  program  or  not.  We  are  ac- 
countable, that  fellow  at  OMB.  He  has 
got  his  prejudices  just  like  we  have, 
but  he  does  not  have  to  answer.  And 
he  does  not  have  to  listen. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Comparing  this  to  a  line 
item  veto  for  a  Governor,  is  it  true 
that  when  a  Governor  vetoes  a  line 
item  involving  even  a  single  county 
within  his  State,  he  is  usually  familiar 
with  what  it  is  that  he  is  vetoing,  but 
that  in  many  ca.ses  a  President  would 
be  called  upon  and  asked  by  his  bu- 
reaucracy to  veto  something  where  he 
has  never  been  there,  never  seen  it, 
and  has  no  direct  familiarity  with  it  at 
all? 


Mr.  CHILKtt  I  Uunk  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent point.  And  I  think  that  would 
happen. 

Let  us  imagine  an  appropriation  bill 
going  in  there,  and  then  imagine  those 
line  item  vetoes  coming  out  of  there. 
Then  think  about  whether  the  Presi- 
dent, on  a  lot  of  these  bills,  is  going  to 
have  any  kind  of  familiarity  with 
them  at  all.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  President  is  a 
very  busy  man.  He  has  the  issue  of 
war  and  peace.  The  United  Nations  is 
meeting  and  talking  about  hundreds 
of  different  international  problems:  he 
has  to  be  trying  to  think  about  that. 
He  has  to  think  about  the  level  of 
readiness  of  all  the  armed  services. 

So,  in  addition  to  having  to  take 
notice  of  hundreds  of  international 
problems,  any  one  of  which  could  lead 
to  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  among  na- 
tions around  the  world  and  of  concern 
to  us,  he  also  has  to  think  about  do- 
mestic problems,  problems  that  are  of 
significance  in  the  area  where  he  re- 
sides and  ahso  problems  that  are  signfi- 
cant  in  areas  3,000  miles  away. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  true.  If 
the  Senator  will  recall  with  me  how  it 
works  now.  If  we  send  a  HUD  appro- 
priation bill  over  to  the  President,  his 
staff  analyzes  it,  all  of  tho.se  experts  at 
OMB,  and  they  .say  we  think  this  bill 
is  too  big  or  we  think  these  projects 
are  too  big.  And  if  it  is  a  big  enough 
public  policy  question  for  that  Presi- 
dent; if  there  is  something  in  that  bill 
that  is  odious  to  him:  or  if  he  thinks 
the  overall  number  is  too  big,  he 
vetoes  it.  He  sends  it  back  in  a  veto 
message,  and  the  Congress  many  times 
has  had  to  work  that  out  with  the 
President  and  decide  what  to  do. 

We  should  not  shift  responsibility 
from  the  ones  that  really  decide  these 
projects.  But  under  a  line  item  veto, 
.some  unknown  analyst  can  pick,  pick, 
pick  and  then  it  goes  to  the  next  one 
and  he  picks.  There  is  your  "new" 
process.  We  would  be  totally  giving 
away  the  ability  that  the  people  know 
we  have  to  listen  to  their  problems, 
the  ability  the  Constitution  vests  in 
Congress.  We  would  be  giving  all  that 
away  to  a  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  about  another  aspect 
of  this  matter:  Does  this  not  rai.se  the 
problem  of  disparity  of  power  between 
small  States  and  large  States  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?  A  small 
State  has  two  Senators.  The  great 
compromise  that  put  this  Nation  to- 
gether found  it  necessary  to  accord 
that  consideration  to  a  small  State,  to 
provide  it  two  Senators. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  For  matters  to  become 
law,  tho.se  two  Senators  can  fight  for 
their  small  States  interests  or  their 
average  State's  interest.  We  ought  to 
have  a  lot  of  influence  over  here  in  the 
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r  .S  Senate  and  they  misihi  b<'  able  to 
f-i  r  what  they  think  is  justice  or  fair- 
ness or  at  least  make  a  compromise  for 
the  benefit  of  their  States  which  is 
small  in  population. 

But  when  they  get  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  State  might  not 
have  but  a  single  Member  of  the 
House  out  of  435  Members  over  there, 
hardly  any  influence  at  all;  powerless, 
you  might  say.  to  any  noticeable 
extent,  to  defend  a  representative  in- 
terest against  the  overwhelming 
powers  of  the  large  State  delegations. 
When  one  looks  at  the  potential  of  a 
State  defending  its  interests,  or  ad- 
vancing its  interests,  as  the  case  may 
be,  when  the  President  vetoes  an  item 
of  concern  to  one  small  State,  small  in 
populationwise  even  though  perhaps 
large  in  area,  like  Alaska,  what  chance 
would  that  have  of  prevailing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  a  veto 
message  gets  over  there? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator 
rai.ses  a  very  strong  point.  If  the  State 
of  California  with  all  of  its  Represent- 
atives and  that  block  of  votes  fan  out 
and  say,  "Look,  this  one  is  one  for  us 
and  we  want  it  and  we  will  remember 
it  if  you  give  it  to  us  and  we  will  re- 
member it  if  you  do  not,  "  you  know- 
good  and  well  they  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something.  Cer- 
tainly, more  than  a  State  like  Rhode 
Island  or  Alaska  with  only  one  or  two 
Representatives. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  a  veto  mes.sage 
would  come  back  involving  the  State 
of  New  York,  perhaps,  or  the  State  of 
Illinois,  ably  represented  by  two  very 
articulate  hard-working,  and  brilliant 
Senators,  one  could  expect  that  they 
would  do  as  well  as  any  other  State 
would  do  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
their  State  in  the  Senate.  But  when  a 
veto  relating  to  the  interests  of  a  small 
State  gets  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  matter  how  able  that  State's 
two  Senators  might  be  here  in  the 
Senate  to  explain  the  interest  and 
logic  of  a  matter  involving  their  State, 
with  only  a  single  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  what  chance  does  that  State 
have?  In  the  last  anal.vsis.  if  that  is 
where  the  decision  is  going  to  be,  it 
means  that  a  large  State  might  have 
30  Representatives  or  more  while  a 
small  State  only  has  1.  That  is  what 
you  call  playing  the  game  with  loaded 
dice,  so  far  as  a  small  State  is  con- 
cerned. 

Knowing  the  Senator  has  had  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  why 
should  any  small  State  vote  for  .some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  makes  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  know 
he  is  unable  to  be  here  today,  but  I  am 
sure  he  feels  very,  very  strongly  about 
this.  He  tells  me: 
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I  have  been  alarmed  by  the  increasing  in- 
terest expressed  over  proposals  to  grant  the 
President  a  line-item  veto  authority  or  to 
enhance  his  ability  to  effect  rescissions  of 
budget  authority.  I  find  it  especially  dis- 
tressing that  this  abdication  of  Congression- 
al responsibility  is  represented  as  a  solution 
to  the  chronic  deficit,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  to  head  off  these  spe- 
cious and  counterproductive  proposals. 

It  is  perplexing  that  while  we  have  finally 
been  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  wide  under- 
standing that  the  most  significant  reasons 
for  the  chronic  Federal  deficit  are  increased 
entitlement  costs,  military  spending,  and  in- 
terest, we  are  again  confronted  with  the  old 
argument  that  we  ought  to  make  further  re- 
ductions in  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams. Bear  in  mind  that  annually  conirol- 
lable  discretionary  spending  in  total  is  less 
than  half  of  the  projected  Federal  deficit. 
In  other  words  you  could  terminate  all  dis- 
cretionary government  programs,  including 
law  enforcement,  parkland  acquisition,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  research,  con.serva- 
tion.  rural  and  economic  development,  and 
still  have  a  deficit  exceeding  $100  billion. 

All  the  more  disturbing  is  that  with  so 
little  potential  for  helping  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit,  these  proposals  would  go  so  far  in 
stripping  Congress  of  its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  control  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  ironic  that  In  a 
year  where  we  have  been  so  successful  in 
getting  appropriations  bills  passed  and 
signed  into  law,  and  all  of  them  at  or  below 
our  section  302  budget  allocations,  some  of 
our  colleagues  would  be  seeking  means  of 
nullifying  our  actions. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  attached  statement  from  the 
Congressional  Record  regarding  the  line- 
item  veto,  and  will  join  me  in  vigorously  op- 
posing these  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  concerning  this  matter, 
which  was  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
again  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Line-Item  Veto  Proposal 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Donald  Regan,  was 
quoted  this  week  as  saying  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  granted  a  -line-item  veto- 
authority  becau.se  Congress  was  -unable  or 
unwilling  to  cut  spending  "  and  that  -This 
President  is  willing  to  take  the  tough  steps 
necessary  to  reducing  deficits."  Reducing 
Federal  deficits  is  a  goal  none  of  us  quarrel 
with,  but  the  proposal  .suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary once  again  illustrates  H.  L.  Menck- 
ens axiom  that  for  every  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem,  there  is  an  obvious  solution 
which  is  simple,  easy,  and  wrong. 

The  proposed  line-item  veto  cannot  reach 
the  enormous  sums  provided  for  entitle- 
ment programs  because  if  those  funds  are 
not  provided,  eligible  recipients  can  sue  the 
Government  for  their  payments.  Neither 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  pare  back  on 
congressional  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  for  foreign  assist- 
ance, especially  military  aid.  We.  therefore, 
are  left  with  that  small  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget,  domestic,  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs,  against  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  pledged  to  take  its  -lough 
steps  necessary  to  cut  spending."  But  this 
spending,  the  core  of  the  bills  under  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  jurisdiction, 
has  precious  little  to  do  with  the  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  It  amounts  to  $75  billion  or  only 
about  9  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
President  could  veto  each  line-item  in  every 
appropriation  bill  and  still  end  up  with  a 
deficit  of  well  over  $100  billion  per  year. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
posal does  not  make  budgetary  sense,  il  also 
erodes  the  very  critical  balance  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  If  the  President  is  granted  the 
power  to  veto  in  part  or  in  whole  individual 
appropriations  accounts,  he  would  be  able 
to  virtually  dictate  lo  Congress  what  could 
be  provided  for  each  program  and  activity 
of  the  Government.  This  is  not  merely  a 
concern  over  saving  money,  but  rather  over 
the  issue  of  whether  Congress  should  have  a 
separate  and  equal  voice  in  making  those 
decisions  as  to  how  Federal  resources  are  al- 
located. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury knows  full  well  that  the  President  has 
been  very  effective  in  using  his  current  veto 
power  in  gelling  Congress  lo  keep  down  the 
size  of  our  appropriations  bills.  Just  look  at 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  this  week.  It  was  billions 
within  the  congressional  budget  allocation 
for  this  subcommittee,  and  although  in  ag- 
gregate it  did  exceed  the  Presidents  budget 
request,  it  is  a  very  light  bill.  This  is  so  be- 
cau.se  of  direct  negotiations  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  explicit  threat  of  a  veto 
unless  overall  spending  was  restrained. 

The  current  veto  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  clearly  working  here,  but  Secretary 
Regan  wants  even  more.  He  advocates  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  even  if  the  aggregate  total 
of  a  bill  was  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  President  could  still  use  a  veto  to 
cut  or  eliminate  appropriations  for  specific 
accounts.  This  is  not  budgetary  restraint, 
this  is  actually  the  old  impoundment  strate- 
gy in  different  clothing.  The  President 
would  not  be  vetoing  spending  because  it 
was  excessive,  he  would  use  his  veto  to  kill 
programs  for  political  or  policy  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  here  is  not 
money,  it  is  a  question  of  power.  The  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  writing  spending  leg- 
islation and  the  President  is  empowered  to 
veto  bills  he  finds  objectionable.  This  is  a 
sharing  of  power  in  which  neither  party 
dominates  this  decisionmaking  process. 
Were  the  President  lo  be  granted  line-item 
veto  power,  he  would  on  a  line-byline  basis 
be  able  to  -edit"-  legislation  pas.sed  by  the 
Congress,  and  thereby  usurp  the  authority 
currently  held  by  the  legislative  branch. 

Aside  from  the  institutional  problems 
raised  by  Secretary  Regan "s  propo.sal  there 
are  a  host  of  issues  associated  with  putting 
a  line-item  veto  into  practice.  As  an  exam- 
ple, how  does  a  President  exercise  a  line- 
item  veto  on  a  spending  measure  like  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  where  no  line-item  appro- 
priations are  actually  written  into  the  legis- 
lation? Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
suggest  that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such 
legislation  as  it  pertains  to  certain  accounts 
are  the  actual  object  of  the  veto,  in  effect 
an  impoundment  of  budget  authority  cur- 
rently prohibited  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act?  In  the  case  of  regular  appro- 
priations bills,  can  the  President  veto  ear- 
marks of  appropriated  funds,  conditions  or 
limitations  on  the  use  of  funds,  or  legisla- 
tive riders  enacted  in  appropriations  bills? 
What  about  contract  authority  enacted  as 
part  of  some  authorization  bills,  can  these 
too  be  subject  to  line-item  vetos? 
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Mr  President.  I  note  with  some  interest 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has  endorsed  Secretary 
Regans  proposal.  While  I  have  profound  re- 
spect for  his  ability  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  many  disturbing  ques- 
tions relative  to  legislation  under  his  com- 
mittees  jurisdiction  are  involved  by  line- 
item  veto  authority.  With  this  power  could 
the  President  veto  portions  of  social  securi- 
ty legislation,  which  is  in  effect  direct 
spending  of  Federal  funds^  How  about  indi- 
vidual tax  expenditure  provisions  contained 
in  the  revenue  bills  occasionally  moved  by 
his  committee,  are  these  costly  items  of  ex- 
penditure of  tax  revenue  subject  to  veto  as 
would  be  regular  appropriations  from  funds 
already  in  the  Treasury?  If  not,  why?  Tax 
expenditures,  especially  refundable  tax 
credits,  contribute  to  the  same  deficit  so 
often  associated  exclusively  with  direct 
spending. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  sound 
overly  negative  about  Secretary  Regans 
proposal,  but.  frankly.  I  can  find  almost 
nothing  worthwhile  in  it.  If  the  Secretary  is 
seeking  a  procedure  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  seek  to  excise  certain  spending 
from  the  Federal  budget,  this  already  exists 
in  the  impoundment  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  If  those  procedures 
are  inadequate,  then  let  us  correct  that  leg- 
islation, rather  than  launch  off  on  a  rewrite 
of  the  delicate  balance  of  power  built  into 
the  Constitution.  Such  restraint  is  not  only 
prudent,  but  would  better  reflect  the  con- 
servative values  ostensibly  held  in  high 
regard  by  this  administration.  If  Mr.  Regan 
is  truly  concerned  about  achieving  savings 
in  a  broader  array  of  Federal  programs,  per 
haps  it  is  time  that  he  join  me  in  taking  a 
hard  look  at  excessive  military  spending  and 
entitlement  programs.  In  any  event,  while  I 
plainly  disagree  with  the  Secretary's  propos- 
al, his  initiative  is  commendable  and  I  know 
we  will  continue  to  work  together  to  achieve 
our  mutual  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
think  I  have  about  covered  what  I  can. 
I  think  the  line  item  veto  plan  is  an  in- 
vitation to  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  if  we  were  to 
approve  it.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibility, to  give  up  the  authority  we 
have,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  con- 
cerning it  bordering  on  hypocrisy.  I 
think  what  it  borders  on  is  we  see  that 
bringing  up  the  topic  of  the  line  item 
veto  sort  of  sends  shudders  through 
the  Congress.  It  frightens  the  Con 
gress  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
want  to  see  this  happen.  But  what  it 
will  do,  if  it  passes,  is  it  will  force  the 
U.S.  Congress  into  acting. 

It  may  not  act  the  way  we  have 
planned  and  designed  today,  but  it  is 
going  to  force  us  into  some  type  of 
action,  whether  it  be  by  no  longer 
having  13  appropriations  bills.  Maybe 
it  will  be  the  suggestion  I  have  heard, 
that  we  will  have  60  appropriations 
bills  so  when  they   go  to  the  White 


House  the  President  will  iiavi  a  ciostT 
look  at  smaller  amounts  of  money.  We 
will  give  him  a  greater  option  to  veto 
and  be  able  to  sustain  it. 

We  have  heard  the  dialog,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  myself.  But  also, 
when  they  talk  about  you  can  only 
impact  a  small  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  what  it  will  also  do  is  force  the 
Congress  to  get  to  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, which  it  has  not  done,  to  make 
reforms  in  entitlement  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  borders  on  hypocri- 
sy. What  I  think  it  borders  on  is  creat- 
ing action,  and  responsible  action.  I 
would  rest  the  case  where  it  is  right 
now.  We  are  sitting  here  talking  about 
a  $1.4  trillion  deficit.  We  better  be 
talking  about  line-item  veto  or  some- 
thing to  control  the  budget  because  it 
is  certainly  not  being  controlled  now. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  make  only  a 
brief  point.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois for  bringing  this  up  and  getting 
this  debate  going.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  reasons,  and  I  think  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  about  enti- 
tlements is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant one. 

In  my  years  in  the  other  body,  one 
of  the  things  that  used  to  bother  us 
there  was  the  nongermaneness  rule  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  lack  of  a  germaneness 
rule  in  the  Senate  will  not  change  in 
this  Senator's  lifetime.  Whether  it 
should  or  should  not,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents tell  me  that  it  begs  their 
imagination  to  find  out  you  have  a  bill 
about  one  subject  with  amendments 
about  other  matters  all  tied  up  in  the 
same  package.  I  think  that  will  not 
change,  but  this  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent who  had  the  courage  the  ability 
to  straighten  some  of  that  out.  Even- 
tually, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
points  out,  we  have  to  come  back  and 
face  where  the  big  spending  dollars 
are  going  out  of  this  Congress  when 
we  start  losing  our  so-called  pet 
projects  by  a  President  who  will  veto 
them.  Then  we  have  to  come  back  and 
take  a  look  at  the  big  entitlement 
items.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  defer  the 
vote  until  Monday.  I  have  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  would 
try  to  work  out  an  up  or  down  vote.  I 
am  now  advised  by  a  number  of  Sena 
tors  they  would  prefer  a  tabling 
motion.  There  are  .some  very  strong 
feelings  on  this,  even  though  it  is  only 
a  sense  of  the  Senate.  I  support  the 
constitutional  amendment.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman  is 
unavoidably  absent  today.  Of  course, 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments when  a  lot  of  other  chairmen 
were  not  around  either.  This  bill,  as  1 
said,  is  a  turkey  shoot   and  anybody 


can  offer  anything  and  we  can  debate 
it,  though  we  do  not  understand  it. 

I  support  the  objectives  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  but  I  can  not  support 
the  amendment  because  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  this  in  our  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  matter  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Hatch  is  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  This  is  obviously 
an  item  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee also  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in. 

I  have  been  asked  if  this  covers 
taxes.  Let  us  say  we  had  some  tax  in- 
creases. Would  the  President  have  the 
authority  to  veto  some  of  the  tax  in- 
creases? 

I  am  willing  to  defer  to  the  leader- 
ship on  whether  we  move  to  table  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  that  I  have  indicated 
to  our  distinguished  ranking  member 
that  I  will  accommodate  the  Senate  in 
whatever  way  they  want.  We  can  have 
a  rollcall  now  on  an  up  or  down.  If  it  is 
a  motion  to  table,  the  end  con.sequence 
would  be  the  same.  I  can  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  wait  unitl  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  I  find 
his  proposal  attractive  in  the  context 
of  other  propo.sals  that  have  been 
made  on  this  same  subject.  But  I  think 
he  also  knows  that  I  probably  will  not 
support  even  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  might.  But  I  must  say  I  will 
not  support  this  matter  on  this  bill. 
Indeed.  I  will  vote  to  table  if  the  ta- 
bling motion  is  made. 

On  the  question  of  whether  to  do  it 
today  or  Monday 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  conversa- 
tions to  the  cloakrooms? 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  question  of 
whether  to  do  it  today  or  Monday,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  not  here,  unfortunately.  I 
think  we  have  a  major  problem  here. 
We  have  to  finish  this  bill.  If  we  start 
postponing  everything  until  Monday, 
we  are  never  going  to  finish  this  bill. 
There  is  an  element  of  risk,  I  suppose, 
in  going  ahead  with  this  vote  today, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  alternative.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the 
tabling  motion  today  and  move  these 
things  as  we  come  to  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me'!' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
he  left  here  with  the  expectation  and 
belief  that  this  matter  would  not  be 
taken  up  in  his  absence.  It  is  not  be- 


cause of  him  alone  thai  I  am  .'-^peaking. 
though,  not  at  all.  Here  i.s  a  funda- 
mental point  concerning  our  commit- 
tee system,  the  system  of  legislating, 
committee  jurisdiction,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  Any  change  in  pro- 
cedure should  go  perhaps  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  certainly  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  A  vital  part  of  its 
juri.sdiction  is  being  upturned,  affect- 
ed. To  that  extent,  the  committee  is 
being  abolished. 

We  are  in  a  period  here  where  we 
an  already  in  a  practice,  speaking 
.Mth  all  deference  to  everyone,  of 
iiu.vnt/radinp  and  actually  decimating 
Ml'  i.  t-i-laiive  committees  of  this  great 
bod\  1  btUeve  I  am  qualified  to  make 
a  judgment  on  that  because  of  the 
long  time  that  I  have  been  on  these 
committees.  Now.  for  us  just  to  jerk  up 
here  an  amendment  that  relates  to  the 
debt  ceiling,  which  is  a  technical 
matter  in  a  way.  and  pa.ss  it  without 
going  to  a  committee  at  all.  not  any 
committee— Appropriat  ions.  Judiciary. 
or  any  legislative  committee-and  ac- 
tually voting  such  a  change  as  that, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
never  be  the  .same. 

We  would  be  doing  it  in  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  an 
outstanding  chairman,  a  hard-work- 
ing, knowledgeable.  experienced 
member  in  this  field.  He  had  written 
very  strong  letters  not  just  to  me.  but 
to  others  on  the  committee  that  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  matter.  In 
the  face  of  that,  with  all  deference  to 
our  leadership  here  and  those  han- 
dling this  bill.  I  just  do  not  see  how  we 
can  commit  such  an  action  as  that. 

Someone  said  in  good  faith,  oh.  well, 
if  we   table   it   now.  so   much   to   the 
good:  if  we  do  not  table  it  now.  the 
thing  will  still  be  up  for  consideration 
on  Monday.  I  just  cannot  avoid  totally 
disagreeing  with  that  logic.  I  think  if 
we  take  a  vote  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  so  to  speak,  does  not  win. 
we  lose  finally  here.  Therefore,  let  us 
let   the  chief  voice  and   perhaps  the 
most    knowledgeable    voice    on    this 
matter  at  least  be  heard.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  leave   here  the  other  day. 
ju.st  at  the  last  minute  on  that  supple- 
mental  appropriations  bill,  and  went 
on  a  highly  official  mission— not  some- 
thing for  his  pleasure  or  his  conven- 
ience or  to  meet  some  constitutents, 
but  concerning  his  announcement,  as  I 
understand  it.  Let  us  let  this  thing  be. 
We  can  find  enough  time  to  get  it  in 
some  way  on  Monday.  I  most  especial- 
ly ask  that  that  be  done  and  I  think  I 
am   asking   for   the   chairman   of   the 
committee. 
Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  on 
either  side  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
respect   and  a   fonder  feeling   toward 


tlian  tliat  Senator  who  has  spoken. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Dixon  ). 
who  has  offered  this  resolution.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  disliked  by 
almost  everybody,  and  there  are  some 
people  who  are  not  disliked  by  anyone. 
I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  one  or  two 
who  would  fit  the  first  class,  but  I 
know  who  fits  in  the  second  class. 
That  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  he  spoke  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  State  legislature.  I.  too.  was 
a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature  of  West  Virginia,  and  we 
had  a  balanced  budget  because  the 
constitution  of  West  Virginia  requires 
a  balanced  budget.  W^hat  might  apply 
on  the  State  level  and  what  might  be 
good  legislation  on  the  State  level 
might  not  necessarily  be  so  effective 
and  feasible  on  the  national  level. 

Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  determined  that  the 
President  had  to  be  given  the  power  to 
veto  legislation  if  he  were  to  remain 
independent  of  Congress.  His  power 
was  incorporated  in  section  7.  article  I. 
of  the  Constitution.  The  power  per- 
tains only  to  entire  bills  and  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  could  be  overridden  by  an  ex- 
traordinary two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  question  of  conferring  on  the 
President  the  power  to  veto  items  in 
an  appropriations  bill  was  nowhere 
raised  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 
Earlier,  though,  the  arbitrary  u.se  by 
King  George  III  and  his  colonial  gov- 
ernors of  the  veto  power  in  refusing 
bills  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1776.  Consequent  to 
some  things  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  Constitution  allows  the  exec- 
utive branch  a  veto  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  about  the 
erosion  of  the  role  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution.  This  body  and  the 
other  body  across  the  way  constitute  a 
branch  of  the  Government  that  is 
equal  and  coordinate  with  the  other 
two  branches.  We  had  great  problems 
during  the  period  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency, and  I  have  not  forgotten  those 
problems  that  we  had,  with  impound- 
ments—not only  impoundments  but 
the  threat  of  impoundments,  which 
threat  can  be  as  effective  as  the  im- 
poundment itself. 

1  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  provide  for  a 
majority  override  of  the  Presidents 
veto,  but  it  was  not  protection  enough 
because,  once  a  President  vetoes  a  line 
item,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  for 
him.  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  most 
instances,  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  in  at  least 
one  House.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  and  make  haste  slowly  in 
granting     to     any     President     powers 


which  he  has  never  had  under  the 
Constitution  since  that  Constitution 
was  agreed  upon  in  1787. 

I  would  want  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  too.  to  look 
very  closely  and  carefully  at  this  be- 
cause one  of  these  days  we  are  going 
to  have  a  Democratic  President,  and  it 
may  not  be  too  long  before  that.  And 
they  then  are  going  to  be  on  the  other 
end  and  wearing  the  shoe  which  is 
now  worn  by  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  President  already  has  signifi- 
cant authority  to  reduce  spending  by 
submitting  a  balanced  budget.  Let  the 
President  get  off  the  sidelines.  Let  him 
get  onto  the  playing  field  and  help  to 
balance  this  budget. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  the  Congress 
alone.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  alone.  The  President  has  the 
power  in  the  beginning  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget.  I  do  not  think  he  can 
submit  a  balanced  budget  next  year 
but  certainly  he  could  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  1987  or  1988  perhaps 
and  begin  to  move  m  that  direction. 
But  when  the  power  of  the  purse— Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 
Mr.  BYRD.  When  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers gave  to  the  Congress  the  power 
of  the  purse,  they  did  so  for  a  good 
reason,  because  we  in  this  body  and 
those  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
the  closest  to  the  people,  and  we  have 
to  answer  to  them  for  our  actions.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  .say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  18 
percent  of  the  budget  is  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  which  a  President 
could  control  with  a  line  item  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not   for  giving 
the  President  this  power.  I  will  oppose 
it  as  best  I  can.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  nobody  else  moves  to  table 
this  amendment,  I  will.  In  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  good  and  dear  friend  from 
Illinois,    there    is    nothing    personal 
about  this,  but  I  simply  do  not  want  to 
give  this  President  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent additional  power.  Our  forefathers 
wrote  a  Constitution  that  is  to  be  a 
living  document  for  all  time.  We  are 
right   now   in   the   midst   of   an   argu- 
ment, a  raging  national  debate  which 
broke  out  a  little  while  yesterday  on 
this  floor  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity,  the   unchecked   authority   of  the 
President  to  send  American  boys  into 
action.  We  in  the  Senate  have  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  idea  that  the  President 
because  he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is  one  who  is  omniscient,  and  we  have 
not    succumbed    to    the    idea    that    is 
should  be  left  to  him  to  decide.  The 
Senate  did  not  go  along,  at  least  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  did  not  go  along 
with  that  idea.  And  while  I  may  sup- 
port the  President  in  some  of  the  ac- 
tions that  are  taken.  I  do  not  propose 
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to  turn  over  that  whole  power  to  the 
President.  We  are  m  the  midst  of  that 
now.  We  have  never  had  recognition 
by  the  President  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent of  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the 
congressional  intent  which  is  in  the 
spirit  and  words  of  that  act.  I  do  not 
propose  to  give  over  to  any  President 
the  power  of  the  purse  that  is  given  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  if  we  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  does  that,  then  the 
present  Constitution  on  this  point 
would  have  been  repealed. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend.  I 
have  heard  this  argument  about  the 
item  veto  over  the  years.  Those  of  us 
who  were  here  when  Mr.  Nixon  was 
President  saw  the  need  for  writing 
into  law  a  process  that  would  deal 
with  deferrals,  rescissions,  and  im- 
poundments, and  with  good  reason.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  us  have  to  return  to 
that  situation. 

I  will  just  take  1  or  2  more  minutes. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
items,  just  some  of  the  items  that  the 
President  could  veto  or  impound:  Con- 
struction of  necessary  roads  and 
bridges  and  harbor  improvements,  stu- 
dent assistance,  assistance  to  families 
and  children,  national  parks,  programs 
in  medical  research  to  conquer  cancer, 
heart  disease,  rural  health  clinics, 
weather  stations,  agriculture  pro- 
grams, environmental  protection  ef- 
forts, and  one  can  go  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

Who  would  be  advising  that  Presi- 
dent? Some  unknown  bureaucrat  in 
one  or  more  Federal  agencies.  There 
are  those  who  would  be  advising  Mr. 
Stockman  and  other  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  they  in  turn  would  be  advis- 
ing the  President.  I  am  not  willing  to 
turn  this  over  to  bureaucrats,  to  some 
lower  echelon  bureaucrats. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  bureaucrat  in 
a  denigrating  way.  We  have  to  have 
them.  Some  of  them  are  good.  But  you 
are  not  just  turning  this  line  item  veto 
over  to  the  President.  You  are  turning 
it  over  to  people  who  are  not  elected, 
whose  faces  we  cannot  see  but  whose 
recommendations  the  President  would 
be  asked  to  follow. 

1  am  just  not  going  to  do  that.  1  am 
not  going  along  with  it.  This  is  one 
vote  that  I  will  not  go  along  with. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  going  to  shut 
off  other  Senators  from  voting,  but  if 
somebody  else  does  not  move  to  table 
this  amendment.  I  am  going  to  do  it.  I 
yield  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  So  that  the  record 
may  not  indicate  that  only  one  Presi- 
dent has  practiced  impoundment  — I 
am  sure  that  was  not  the  intent  of  my 
able  colleague  in  mentioning  former 
President  Nixon  — I  recall  when  there 
were  the  impoundments  of  necessary 
highway  funds  and  those  impound 
ments  came  under  President  Johnson. 


I  remember  we  had  called  a  jouil  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees.  I  advised  the  President 
and  he  acceded  to  our  request.  We  did 
not  hold  the  meeting  because  there 
came  to  the  Hill  a  spokesman  for  the 
President  who  reported  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive would  release  the  funds  for  the 
necessary  construction  of  roads. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
soon  to  begin  the  voting  process  which 
was  indicated  would  take  place  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
is  correct.  My  reference  to  President 
Nixon  was  because  of  those  actions 
that  were  taken  in  his  administration 
that  this  thing  was  brought  to  a  head. 

Now,  under  the  agreement  the  two 
managers  have  to  agree  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  both  managers  have  agreed  to 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  men- 
tioned the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  he  were 
here  he  would  make  a  motion  to  table 
this  amendment. 

I  myself  can  see  amendments 
brought  forward  on  a  bill  like  a  debt 
ceiling  bill  that  have  some  timely 
nature  and  the  Senator  would  know 
that  the  debt  ceiling  bill  most  certain- 
ly is  going  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent posthaste. 

Why  should  we  come  in  here  on  Sat- 
urday to  deal  with  amendments  that 
spark  constitutional  debates  that 
should  be  dealing  with  the  subject  of  a 
constitutional  amendment? 

I  am  here  on  a  Saturday  and  see  all 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
or,  if  necessary,  those  amendments,  as 
I  said,  that  might  be  timely  and  some- 
what relevant  to  the  current  situation. 

However,  I.  for  one,  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  tabled,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  some  votes  on 
some  meaningful  amendments,  if 
there  are  those  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  not  open  this  bill  to  constitutional 
amendment  debates,  I  certainly  want 
to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  that  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  least  deserves  the 
courtesy  of  being  present  on  a  subject 
about  which  he  has  written  every 
Member  of  this  Senate  and  has  stated 
his  position  and  has  urged  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  think  seriously 
about  any  move  that  might  cripple  the 
appropriations  process.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  make  a  motion  to  table 
this  and  do  it  .soon. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  mu.st 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there 
should  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
giving  the  President  authority  for  a 
line  item  veto. 

I  am  so  concerned  about  large  defi- 
cits as  is  any  Member  of  this  body; 
perhaps  more  so  because  if  their  po- 
tential impact  on  the  auto  and  hous- 
ing industries.  But  to  bring  those  defi- 
cits down,  the  President  does  not  need 
anymore  authority  than  he  has  al- 
ready. If  he  would  only  propose  a 
budget  to  the  Congress  which  called 
for  a  balanced  budget,  half  the  battle 
would  be  won.  Congress  would  have  a 
benchmark  against  which  to  begin  its 
deliberations  and  it  would  have  the 
prestige  of  the  Presidency  behind  it. 

Economist  after  economist,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  have 
warned  us  of  the  danger  that  high 
deficits  present  to  our  economy  in  the 
form  of  higher  interest  rates,  I  agree 
that  we  must  do  .something  to  bring 
those  deficits  under  control.  I  have 
voted  for  the  Hollings  budget  plan 
which  would  substantially  reduce  the 
deficit  through  a  program  of  shared 
sacrifice.  And  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  an  equitable  and  serious  deficit  re- 
duction plan. 

However,  what  the  line  item  veto  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  does  is 
allow  Congress  to  abdicate  its  respon- 
sibility in  budgetmaking  while  at  the 
.same  time  it  frees  the  President  from 
the  need  to  compromise  as  he  partici- 
pates in  that  process.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, serious  deficit  reduction  is  going 
to  call  for  sacrifice  and  some  pain.  For 
the  sake  of  democratic  principles  and 
for  accountability  in  government,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  should  be 
forced  to  put  their  names  on  the  line 
in  support  of  spending  reduction. 
They  should  not  be  able  to  hide 
behind  the  President's  line  item  veto 
when  asked  by  their  constituents  why 
one  spending  reduction  or  another 
took  place. 

At  the  same  time,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  line  item  veto  would  give  him  a 
preeminent,  if  not  unassailable,  posi- 
tion in  the  budget  proce.ss.  All  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  compromise 
when  it  comes  to  spending  bills.  There 
are  always  some  projects  which  they 
prefer,  some  to  which  they  are  neu- 
tral, and  some  which  they  outright 
oppose.  In  the  last  case.  Members 
always  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  to  strike  those  provi- 
sions. But  if  they  fail,  they  must  ana- 
lyze the  bill  and  weigh  the  good 
against  the  bad,  and  cast  their  vote. 
The  line  item  veto  would  exempt  the 
President  from  this  process.  He  alone 
would  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  and 
enact  his  preferences.  Further,  revers- 
ing   his    veto    of    particular    projects 
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which  affect  only  one  or  two  congres- 
.sioiial  districts  may  very  well  be  im- 
pij.s.sible.  even  though  it  may  be  desira- 
ble. 

A  line  Item  veto  would,  thu.s.  di.srupt 
the  delicate  balance  between  the 
President  and  the  Congre.s.s  in  the 
budgetmaking  proce.ss.  and  it  would 
reduce  the  accountability  of  Members 
of  Congre,ss  for  the  hard  decisions 
■Ahifli  are  often  part  of  that  proce.s.'^ 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.'-idtiit ,  do  I  ha\t' 
the  floor.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFR-KR  The 
Democratic  leader  has  the  noor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  under  the 
agreement,  one  of  the  two  managers 
.should  really  rnake  the  motion.  A.s  I 
have  understood  them,  a.s  I  have  lis- 
tened to  them,  they  are  both  oppo.sed 
to  this  amendment  which  would  be 
added  to  this  bill.  I  would  hope  one  of 
them  would  do  so. 
I  Yield  the  floor. 

Mr    DIXON    Mr.  President,  will  the 
rr.ainritv  leader  yield'' 
Mr   BAKER.  Let  me  .say  a  word. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  leader  yield 
to  me''  I  just  want  to  have  an  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  make  a  motion  to  table,  in  advance 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois, 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
made,  and  I  hope  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  will  agree  to  this. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  a  line 
item  veto,  and  I  am  now. 

I  have  had  this  President  of  the 
United  States  and  every  President  I 
can  remember— and  I  can  remember  a 
few— ask  me  for  support  for  a  line 
item  veto;  and  to  Republican  and 
Democrat,  without  exception,  I  have 
said  no.  I  think  it  would  make  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  way  Congress 
operates  in  its  relationship  with  the 
President. 

I  do  not  rule  out  the  prospect  that 
.someday  I  might  change  my  mind  and, 
in  a  debate  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  the  States,  I 
may.  But  not  today,  not  on  a  debt 
limit  bill,  not  on  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution. 

I  admire  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
His  proposal  is  the  most  innovative  I 
have  seen.  But  this  should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  thai  ihe  President  said  that 
every  President  had  been  in  favor  of  a 
line  item  veto  and  that  he  opposed  it, 
but  he  did  not  rule  out  the  po.ssibility 
that  one  day  he  might  change  his 
mind.  I  wonder  whether  he  is  trying  to 
tell  us  something.  [Laughter,] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  lock  the  door,  I  may  close  it. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  lock  it, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  percep- 
tive remark. 
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Mr  President,  we  are  here  on  Satur- 
day, and  we  are  going  to  vote  on  Sat- 
urday, and  I  want  to  get  to  this  matter 
riK'h'  away. 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majoritv  leader  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  IS  not  to  delay  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  I  have  an  average  record  in 
that.  I  never  ask  the  Senate  to  put  off 
anything  this  way.  and  I  do  not  take 
much  time  in  speaking.  But  we  have 
such  a  vital  matter  here  that  on  the 
merits,  strictly  on  the  merits— and  I 
am  familiar  with  it-we  should  not 
take  hasty  action. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  I  suggest 
that  we  have  a  quorum  call  and  get 
back  here  and  let  me  make  a  few 
points  to  the  leadership  and  the  man- 
agers so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
reach  an  understanding. 

I  know  that  no  one  intimated  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  might 
be  taken  up  in  his  absence.  He  left 
here  with  permission,  so  to  speak,  to 
carry  this  over.  I  undenstand  that  he 
went  out  there  to  make  his  announce- 
ment about  running  for  reelection. 
Maybe  others  know  more  about  that 
than  I  do.  He  jokingly  said  to  me  at 
one  time  that  he  had  two  speeches  and 
had  not  decided  which  one  to  make. 
But  I  am  sure  he  had. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  want  to 
take  time  to  restate  my  argument  and 
read  some  letters  from  him  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate;  also,  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  said  in  a 
statement  on  the  floor  about  what  is 
involved. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  little  con- 
ference, to  be  sure  that  we  understand 
each  other.  I  have  no  indication  from 
the  membership,  no  poll  of  where  they 
stand, 

I  did  not  dream  that  this  was  going 
to  be  brought  up  and  disposed  of 
today,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  motion 
to  table,  which  may  or  may  not  carry. 
Under  all  logic,  I  know  that  in  trying 
to  table  an  amendment  and  failing  to 
do  it,  you  give  it  a  running  start  that  it 
did  not  otherwise  have  toward  pas- 
sage. I  do  not  think  anyone  would  seri- 
ously argue  about  that.  If  that  hap- 
pens", I  would  feel  guilty  that  I  had  not 
done  my  duty. 

So,  until  we  have  something  about 
how  it  is  thought  the  vote  would  go.  I 
am  going  to  hold  out  on  this  matter.  I 
think  there  is  a  principle  involved 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield, 
Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Missi-ssippi.  He  knows  that.  I  share  the 
concern  he  has  expressed  with  regard 
to  this  subject. 


This  resolution  is  not  going  to  pass 
the  Senate  today.  He  can  be  sure  of 
that.  It  is  not  going  to  pass  the  Senate 
today.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
be  here  when  this  passes,  if  it  passes, 
I  think  that  a  motion  to  table  the 
matter  can  put  a  quick  end  to  it,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  might  be 
grateful  for  that. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  My 
dear  friend  from  Mississippi  says  that 
if  we  fail  to  table  it.  that  would  give  it 
momentum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
just  wait  until  Monday,  who  knows 
what  forces  may  be  built  up  in  support 
of  this  amendment? 

So  I  see  no  harm  in  a  tabling  motion, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi will  feel  reassured  that  this  is  not 
going  to  pass  the  Senate  today.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  here 
when  it  passes  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  that  if  the 
motion  to  table  is  not  agreed  to.  it  will 
give  the  amendment  momentum  and 
will  be  an  indication  that  the  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  that  is  a  very 
far  reaching  statement  he  made.  He 
said  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
going  to  be  here  when  this  happens. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
a  long  life  and  is  in  the  Senate  a  long 
time,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  be  in  the  Senate  when  this 
passes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da did  not  hear  everything  I  said.  I 
said  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  here  when  it  passes,  if  it 
passes. 
(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  am  not 
changing  my  position  one  bit,  if  some- 
one wants  "to  call  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  we  have  a  quorum  call  here 
and  gel  back  after  a  meeting  of  the 
bill's  leadership,  and  let  me  ask  some 
questions.  I  think  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  speak 
up  themselves  more  on  this  matter. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  do  that  will 
reallv  tear  up  and  cast  asunder  the 
impact,  the  influence,  and  the  power 
of  appropriations  committees  than  to 
pass  an  amendment  like  this  line  item 
veto  and  let  it  become  law. 

I  do  not  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  ever  consider  it.  But 
these  are  strange  times  we  are  living 

in. 

So  if  you  want  to  have  a  quorum 
call,  lay  this  aside,  to  see  if  you  can  get 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  going 
to  stand  here  now  to  see  that  he  gets 
proper  consideration  not  as  an  individ- 
ual but  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  1  do 
not  yield  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  if  I  may. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sKssippi  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
reach  the  Senator  from  Oregon  by 
telephone.  I  have  located  his  son.  I  am 
getting  close.  He  is  out  in  Oregon 
going  to  five  different  areas,  and  I 
think  he  has  something  about  an  an 
nouncement  this  weekend  for  reelec- 
tion. 

But  we  are  trying  to  reach  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  I  understand  the 
distlngui.shed  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. I  think  v,e  had  some  understand- 
ing, at  least  tacit,  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  as  long  as  it  was  not 
legislation— I  mean  this  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  which  probably  will  make 
it  all  the  way  to  the  conference  if  it 
pass— I  mean  it  will  never  come  back. 
But  in  any  event,  we  will  continue  to 
try  to  find  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  understand  others  Senators  wished 
to  speak.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
maybe  wished  to  .say  a  word  or  two  on 
this.  Maybe  by  that  time,  we  would 
have  reached  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  callins  him.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  call  him.  I  already  know  how  he 
feels.  The  Senator  may  call  him.  But  I 
am  not  trying  to  control  the  floor  here 
either.  But  if  any  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  wishes  to 
speak  I  will  yield  to  him  if  the  body 
will  let  me  yield  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  say  just  to 
repeat  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
said,  if  this  passes  it  is  just  a  feeling  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  law.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  amendment.  I  was 
told  this  was  being  taken  up.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  or  not   I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes;  it  is.  It  is  a 
sense-oft  he-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYHH  Here  you  are. 

Mr.  MA!  I  INGLY.  Is  that  true, 
that,  in  oiiier  words,  if  this  passes  it 
would  not  become  law:  all  it  would  be 
is  a  feeling;  in  this  body? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Here  it  is  here,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
got  it  up  in  his  usual  fine  way.  The  ar- 
guments are  here,  and  then  it  says: 

U  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate,  therefore, 
that  a  provision  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  ability  to  veto  individual 
items  of  appropriation  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  the  way  it  reads. 


Mr  MAI  IINGLY.  8o,  t  titri-iui  t-.  il 
would  not  become  law.  is  that  right?  It 
would  just  be  a  feeling  of  this  body,  if 
it  passes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  One  other  ques- 
tion, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  If  the  Senator 
does  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  is  my  good  friend— there  has  been 
some  question  about  whether  Oregon 
also  has  a  line  item  veto.  That  answer 
is  yes,  they  do.  His  State  does. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  does  have  a  line  item 
veto  authority  in  his  State.  I  am 
saying  someone  was  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  do  not  have  to 
carry  the  burden,  though,  of  balancing 
a  budget  as  large  as  this  one  is  and  all 
the  problems  that  go  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  frankly.  I  wish  to  give 
time  for  this  telephone  call. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
this  matter  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  should  be  tabled,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  believe  we  have  the  votes  to 
table  it  and  rightfully  so. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  got  here 
President  Nixon  was  the  President, 
and  for  whatever  else  you  can  say 
about  President  Nixon  it  was  generally 
regarded  in  this  body  and  in  Congress 
that  he  had  too  much  power.  Indeed, 
they  called  it  the  imperial  Presidency 
in  large  measure  because  he  sought  to 
control  the  appropriations  proce.ss 
through  the  impoundment  process, 
and  indeed  Congress  rose  up.  not  to  a 
man  but  overwhelmingly,  and  passed  a 
Congressional  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  because  of  that,  and  now 
this  measure  would  say  that  we  should 
give  him  by  constitutional  amendment 
the  power  to  do  that  directly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  would  almost  make  Con- 
gress superfluous  when  it  came  to  ap- 
propriation matters. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  at  present  we 
have  a  proper  balance  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress,  but  to  give  to 
the  President  the  power  to  impound 
individual  items  would  indeed  be 
giving  the  power  to  the  OMB.  as  has 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out  here, 
indeed,  to  some  nameless  and  facele-ss 
bureaucrats  in  OMB.  the  power  to  im- 
pound individual  projects. 

For  whatever  else  we  can  say  about 
David  Stockman  as  Director  of  the 
OMB.  he  is  the  first  Director  of  the 
OMB,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  that 
office  who  has  ever  come  up  on  the 
Hill  to  testify.  All  the  others  have  not 
even  deigned  to  come  to  the  Hill  to 


testify  to  give  their  reasons.  They 
would  be  inacce.ssible  cither  to  con- 
gressional testimony  or  indeed  inacces- 
sible to  any  kind  of  pre.ssure  that  Con- 
gress could  put  on  them. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Congress 
would  voluntarily  want  to  so  basically, 
so  dramatically,  so  fundamentally 
change  the  way  we  do  business  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
precedent,  and  I  would  strongly 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  .say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  serves  .so  ably 
well  on  committees  that  are  vital  to 
this  area,  such  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, that  it  would  be  a  different  matter 
in  the  judgment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  we  were  talking 
about  something  where  the  President 
could  make  some  kind  of  acro.ss-the- 
board  cut  that  affected  everyone  more 
or  less  uniformly.  That  way  at  least  we 
would  all  be  equally  affected.  But  for 
the  President  to  have  the  power  to 
make  a  reduction  or  veto  where  only  a 
small  number  of  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives are  in  position  to  defend  the 
people  involved  seems  to  be  just 
unfair.  If  just  does  not  give  them  a 
fair  chance  to  defend  their  position. 

In  that  respect,  we  .said  earlier  in 
debate  it  is  different  from  the  situa- 
tion where  a  Governor  has  an  item 
veto. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  Louisiana  where  the 
Governor  has  an  item  veto  but  where 
the  Governor  feels  some  of  the  same 
pressures  that  the  legislature  feels 
about  matters  like  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  having  been  in  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  I  can  tell  him  that  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  is  relatively  pow- 
erless when  it  comes  to  appropriations. 
The  Governor  will  come  to  a  town  and 
he  will  make  a  promi.se  and  .say.  "I  will 
fund  this  project."  or  T  will  fund  that 
project."  and  everyone  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  will  be  funded.  I  mean 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  is  both  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  He 
wields  the  power  completely. 

There  has  never  once  been  in  the 
history  of  Louisiana  an  override  of  a 
Governors  veto.  If  a  Governor  vetoes, 
that  is  it,  and  the  reason  it  always 
sticks  and  that  there  is  never  an  over- 
ride is  that  the  Governor  can  give  and 
the  Governor  can  take  away.  He  can 
grant  the  project  and  he  can  take 
away  the  project.  He  can  grant  the  bill 
or  he  can  take  away  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that  in 
this  Congress  or  in  this  country  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  kind  of  overwhelming  power. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  man  on  a 
national   basis  can  know  that   much. 


and  so  we  have  to  delegate  that  to 
.some  bureaucrats,  and  I  think  that 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  insidi- 
ous nature  of  this  proposition,  that  is. 
that  this  power  would  be  delegated  to 
loureaucrats  unresponsible  to  the 
people,  unresponsible  to  this  body. 
What  It  would  do  is  it  would  make  in- 
dividuals Senators  responsible  to  the 
President,  because  if  a  Senator  wanted 
to  get  his  project  through  or  wanted 
to  get  his  bill  through,  he  would  have 
to  go  see  that  President  who  would 
much  more  directly  control  Congress. 

As  it  is  right  now.  it  is  quite  easy  to 
be  a  Senator  independent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  really  need  the  Presi- 
dent on  an  individual  ba.sis  that  much. 
The  President  probably  needs  us  more 
than  we  need  him. 

If  we  pass  this  proposition,  we  turn 
the  table,  as  we  have  in  Louisiana 
where  everyone  needs  the  Governor 
and  the  individual  State  legislators 
march  to  his  tune,  whether  they  be 
Republicans  or  Democrats— you  know, 
partisan  politics  is  swept  aside.  The 
Governor  controls  it  in  Louisiana. 

And  the  President  would  control  it 
here  in  this  country  if  we  passed  this 
proposition. 

Mr.    LONG.    If    the   Senator   would 
yield  further,  that  is  a  very  interesting 
point.  What  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
that     with     regard     to     almost     any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and   perhaps 
the  House,  the  President  could  simply 
hold  individual  line  item  hostage.  He 
could  do  it  subtly,  and  indeed  some- 
times even  in  relatively  good  taste,  but 
by    holding   those   items   hostage    put 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  and  per- 
haps even  Members  of  the  Hou.se  in  a 
position  that  if  they  did  not  vote  with 
the  President  on  other  matters  totally 
irrelevant  to  what   is  within  that  ap- 
propriation bill,  they  would  then  .see 
their  projects  vetoed  as  individual  line 
items.  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  whether  they  be  members  of  the 
President's   party   or   members  of   the 
loyal  opposition,  would  both  find  that 
things    that    were    vital    to    them    re- 
quired them  to  bend  their  knees  to  the 
White  House,  even  though  their  pref- 
erences would  be  to  cast  an  independ- 
ent vote  more  in  line  with  what  their 
conscience  and  the  conscience  of  their 
people  back  home  would  dictate. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Precisely  so. 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  ff>r  a  moment'.' 
Mr  .lOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Ml    BI:NTSEN.  We  have  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  that   in  what   is  happening 
right  now  in  the  declaration  of  disas- 
ter areas.  It  has  been  much  more  than 
a   coincidence,    in    my    opinion,    that 
every    time    a    Democratic    Governor 
asks   for   a  disaster   declaration   that 
you  have  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time  in  many  of  those  ca.ses  before  it  is 
designated. 

On    the    other    hand,    if    the    other 
parly  has  a  Governor  that  asks  for  a 


similar  di.saster  declaration,  you  see 
much  more  attention  and  a  much 
more  expeditious  action  taken.  That  is 
the  Presidents  power  to  give  and  the 
power  to  withhold.  In  making  disaster 
declarations  the  President  has  that 
kind  of  power.  If  you  turn  around  and 
give  him  that  power  with  a  line-item 
veto,  you  can  forget  about  the  equal 
branches  of  Government. 

When  we  go  to  an  interparliamen- 
tary meeting  and  meet  with  the  Brit- 
ish or  meet  with  any  other  countries, 
they  are  always  amazed  at  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  able  to  bring 
about  in  trying  to  see  that  representa- 
tive government  really  had  some  influ- 
ence and  power  and  was  able  to  trans- 
late into  effectiveness.  We  have  that 
now  and  we  should  keep  il  that  way. 

To  talk  about  this  kind  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  to  take  place,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  dramatic  change  in  the  rel- 
ative powers  of  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment going  far  beyond  what  the 
President  now  has.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  and  a  real  step  back- 
ward. The  President  would  have  his 
power,  even  more  than  he  has  now,  to 
punish  and  reward  and.  having  that 
kind  of  influence,  be  able  to  ride 
roughshod  over  what  the  Congress 
does  in  the  way  of  legislative  effort 
and  what  is  accomplished. 

So  I  strongly  oppose  it.  I  hope  that 
we  will  table  this  measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Vote. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  has  the  floor. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator    from    New    Mexico    indicated 
he  wanted  some  time.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  1, 
too,  will  join  in  the  motion  to  table.  I 
have  heard  all  the  arguments.  I  would 
just  like  to  tell  the  Senate  how  I  feel 
about  it. 

I  think  the  reason  we  have  this  kind 
of  approach  here  today  on  the  floor,  I 
say  to  my  good  friends  here  in  the 
Senate,  in  particular  Senator  Byrd 
who  spoke  eloquently  against  this.  I 
would  just  like  to  share  this  thought 
with  him.  I  think  the  reason  it  is  bub- 
bling up  does  not  mean  that  il  is  good 
per  se,  it  may  be  the  wrong  approach, 
but  what  it  does  mean  is  that  we  are 
reaching  the  time  of  overload  in  terms 
of  proce-sses  here,  and  the  appropria- 
tion process,  as  well  as  the  budget 
process,  as  well  as  the  authorizing 
process  is  creating  a  very,  very  serious 
stale  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  our 
people.  Obviously,  that  lends  itself  to 
abuses  in  the  process. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
question  that,  year  after  year,  using 
continuing  resolutions  to  fund  our 
Government  brings  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities, line  item  vetoes  like  we  have 
in  the  States  of  Mi.ssi.ssippi  or  Louisi- 
ana, makes  them  bubble  up.  brings 
them    here,    because    things    are    not 


working  right.  I  mean,  we  have  the 
hammer  in  the  other  direction,  just 
being  honest,  when  we  can  send  the 
President  continuing  resolutions  with 
10  hours  left  before  the  Government 
is  going  to  go  broke  and  he  has  to  sign 
the  whole  thing.  We  are  tipping  il  the 
other  way. 

That  does  not  mean  we  ought  to 
today  on  this  kind  of  a  bill  put  a  line 
item  veto  constitutional  amendment 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  We 
should  not. 

But.  it  seems  to  this  Senator,  the 
time  is  here  for  us  to  take  a  real  look 
at  being  more  orderly  and  reasonable 
with  our  processes  so  we  do  not  need 
this  kind  of  amendment  working  its 
way  through  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
through  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  have  any  support  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  let  our  process 
get  out  of  control,  where  nobody  un- 
derstands them.  Presidents  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  them. 

I  ask  any  of  you.  if  you  were  a  Gov- 
ernor and  dropped  in  on  the  Presiden- 
cy and  were  there  for  about  6  or  8 
months,  and  they  told  you  we  have  an 
authorization,  we  have  a  budget  proc- 
ess, we  have  appropriations,  but  then 
we  do  not  necessarily  appropriate  be- 
cause we  might  not  get  that  done,  so 
we  will  do  something  else.  And  then 
we  have  a  debt  ceiling  and  we  will  send 
you  that  with  about  500  measures  on 
it  and  you  have  got  to  sign  it  all  or 
nothing.  It  takes  them  almost  the 
whole  4  years  to  understand  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  While  House.  I  say 
that  for  almost  everybody. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  defeat  this 
now.  But  surely  it  ought  to  serve 
notice  on  us  that  there  is  a  serious,  se- 
rious problem  of  our  own  processes 
being  able  to  control  the  flow  of 
things  to  Presidents  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  in  terms  of  what  they 
really  know  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  want  to  gel  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  meet  with 
the  leaders  on  this  bill  and  the  floor 
leaders  for  just  2  or  3  minutes.  I  let 
Mr.  Bakep.  know  that  I  wanted  him.  I 
think  we  can  reach  an  agreement  here 
very  shortly  if  we  can  just  get  togeth- 
er. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  may  call  for  a  quorum  call 
with  the  understanding  that  when  I 
come  back— I  will  not  expect  it  to  last 
over  5  minutes— I  would  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized,  when  we  come 
back  but  only  for  3  or  4  minutes.  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  it  any  more. 

So  I  make  that  request  now,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  be  recognized  when 
we  return  from  this  quorum  call.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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Ihr  PHbiSIUlNG  Ob'FlCKH.  I.-, 
there  Dhitciion'^  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordereci. 

Thf  clerk  will  call  ttie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pniceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mattinci  y  '  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  as  I 
said  before.  I  am  not  trying  to  prolong 
the  vote.  I  think  we  have  had  a  very 
helpful  discussion.  I  have  discussed 
ihi>  entire  matter  with  those  who 
y.()<iUl  h;i'.  e  the  responsibility,  the 
leader^h.W)  I!.'  leadership  I  refer  to 
includes  our  (  !•  t  t,  d  leadership  as  well 
as  chairmen  Itu  .  have  stated  their 
positions.  I  have  no  need  for  further 
time. 

Mr  niXON  It  my  dear  friend  will 
lurcKO  making  a  motion  to  table  for 
just  a  moment.  I  would  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  make  a  clos- 
ing statement.  Will  that  be  all  right? 

Mr   nOI.F    Yes. 

Mt  1)1X()N  May  I  say  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  tiave  spoken,  in  many 
cases  I  feel  so  eloquently,  against  this 
sense-ofthe-Senate  resolution  that  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  opin- 
ions of  every  one  of  them. 

I  want  to  particularly  say  to  my 
friend  the  minority  leader,  who  is  a 
man  whose  opinions  I  so  greatly 
admire,  that  I  certainly  take  no  of- 
fense at  all  concerning  his  expression 
of  his  views  regarding  this  re.solution. 
I  have  been  in  public  life  for  some 
time  now.  and  in  politics  for  some  time 
now.  and  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  there  is  a  divergency  of  opinion 
among  us.  That  is  why  we  are  in  this 
place.  I  would  like  to  announce  public 
ly  now.  if  I  have  never  said  so  before, 
that  I  never  take  offense  at  the  opin 
ions,  expressions  of  views,  of  my  col- 
leagues. Each  of  us  arrives  at  our  own 
decision  in  these  matters.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jepsen  of  Iowa  be 
added  a-s  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion 

The  PHKSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  for  his  remarks  and  Sen- 
ator Mattingly  for  his  remarks. 

I  will  close  by  saying  some  have  sug- 
gested the  question  of  hypocrisy  in 
connection  with  this  debate.  I  will 
leave  the  judgment  about  that  to  the 
population  at  large,  but  I  want  to 
make  this  observation:  This  country  is 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  red  ink  and  we 
debate  here  the  privilege  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  say  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  budget  is  affected.  It 
suggests  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  terrible  budget  problems 
facing  us. 


1  ;iiider.-,iand  the  concerns  that  ui 
have  about  our  own  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  place.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  these  outrageous 
deficits  that  are  strangling  the  possi- 
bility of  an  economic  renaissance  in 
the  country  and  destroying  the  herit- 
age of  our  children  and.  in  my  case, 
my  grandchildren,  who  look  to  us  for 
some  kind  of  responsible  concern  in 
the  Congress. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  result 
of  this  vote.  I  say  in  conclusion,  but  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  this  is  one  of 
the  solutions  to  the  problem. 

It  will  not  go  away.  I  will  lose  today. 
I  know  that.  But  the  item  veto  will  not 
go  away.  The  folks  back  home  will 
demand  that  we  deal  with  this  issue, 
and  when  their  power  of  persuasion  at 
the  ballot  box  becomes  so  great  that 
we  will  listen,  this  place  will,  .someday 
in  my  view,  deal  with  this  idea  that 
has  proven  itself  in  43  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  50  States  of  this  country 
to  be  a  working  response  to  the  budg- 
etary problems. 

I  say  in  conclusion,  one  of  my 
friends  speaking  eloquently  in  opposi- 
tion -said  that  in  his  State  they  balance 
the  budget.  I  want  to  say  in  my  State 
we  have,  too,  thank  God,  but  we  did  it 
with  the  help  the  power  of  the  item 
veto  pen.  I  suggest  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  must  do  it  here. 

The  motion  to  table  will  now  be  of- 
fered. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  each 
Member  here  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  case.  I  thank  the 
membership  for  its  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  al.so  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
for  letting  us  proceed.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  distinguished  chair 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  I  do  believe  that' since  it  is  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  he  would  not 
object.  On  behalf  of  my.self  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  prepared  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


M:.  ilt.iNZ),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
would  each  vote  "nay";  and  that  if 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  would  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  \ote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-53 

Baker 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bauous 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Bontsen 

Heflin 

Pell 

BinKaman 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

John.slon 

RieKle 

Btirdick 

Ka.ssrbaiim 

Roth 

Bvrd 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Chiles 

l,aiHenberg 

Sarbane.s 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Sas.ser 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Specter 

Danforlh 

Lonn 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Matsuna^a 

Slennls 

Dole 

MrClure 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Tower 

Durenberijer 

Mttzenbaum 

Tsongas 

EaKlelon 

Mitchell 

Wallop 

Ford 

Moynihan 
NAYS-25 

Abdnor 

Herht 

Presslcr 

Armslronu 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Bo.schwitz 

Humphrey 

Simp-son 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Dixon 

Kaslen 

Trible 

Ea.sl 

Liiiiar 

Warner 

Exon 

MaltlnKly 

Wilson 

Garn 

Nlckles 

Hakh 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Andrew.s 

Glenn 

Mathia.s 

Biden 

Goldwaler 

Percy 

Boren 

Hart 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

Weicker 

D€'Concini 

Hein/. 

Zorin.sky 

Denlon 

HollinKs 

Evan.s 

Laxalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2468  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  tx>: 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  tnoiion  to  lay  on  t!ie  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr   DOLE  addres.sed  the  Chair 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
Senator  from  Kansa-s  is  recognized. 

Mr    DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
could  have  another  amendment  right 
now   so  we  can   move  on   with   a  vote 
within    the    next    20    to    30    minutes. 
There  are  a  number  of  Members  who 
gave  up  rather  extensive  plans  to  be 
here    today    on    the    theory    we    were 
going    to    be    conducting    busme.ss.    I 
know  there  are  a  lot  of  temptations  to 
put  evervthing  off  until  Monday,  but  I 
can   sav   on   behalf   of   the   committee 
that  Mondav  could  not  be  a  worse  day 
for  the  Finance  Committee.  We  need 
to    work    on    our    reconciliation     on 
Monday.     We     are     meeting    at     9:30 
Mondav  morning.  I  am  not  certain  we 
can   complete    it.   but    our   deadline   is 
midnight    on    Monday    exenin^.    And 
again  I  renew  my  request  that  before 
we  leave  today  the  leaders  permit   us 
to  pass  a  simple    15-day  extension  of 
the  debt  ceiling   by  voice  vote  so  we 
can  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
early  Monday  so  this  can  be  signed. 

I  "have  another  letter  from  Don 
Regan  saying  we  are  going  to  trigger  a 
cost  of  about  $250  million, 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.    DOLE     I    would    be    happy    to 

yield. 

Mr  LONG.  Could  the  Senator  tell  us 
at  what  level  of  debt  the  Senator 
would  seek  to  settle  for  on  a  2-week 
extension? 

Mr,  DOLE.  It  would  be  about  $1,398 

billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Roughly  $1.4  billion. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  probably 
extend  it  from  November  1  until  the 
end  of  November,  but  if  we  still  plan 
to  leave  here  on  the  18th  that  is  not 
the  important  thing.  With  all  these 
extraneous  amendments  that  may  be 
adopted.  I  doubt  that  we  can  finish 
the  conference  in  a  couple  or  3  days. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  my  leader  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  would  .seriously  consider 
that  proposition,  because  that  would 
then  give  us  adequate  time  to  process 
this  legislation  and  to  get  on  to  some 
other  things.  Also,  it  would  give  us 
plenty  of  time  to  bring  back  a  confer- 
ence report  when  we  are  able  to  pass 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
position  stated  by  the  two  managers. 
Rut  if  we  put  this  thing  off  for  15 
days,  we  are  going  to  kiss  goodbye  any 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  here  on  the 
18th  of  November.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  we  have  to  do  this  thing  at  all. 

I  wish  we  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  Hou.se  by  putting  the  debt  limit 
in  the  reconciliation  resolution,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  separate  item. 


I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  go  through 
all  the  amendments  on  Jordan.  Leba- 
non, and  Grenada,  and  goodness 
knows  what  else,  twice  in  2  weeks. 

If  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
finishing  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
finish  it  today.  If  Senators  will  come 
to  the  floor  and  offer  their  amend- 
ments, they  can  do  that.  I  have  heard 
one  or  two  Senators  in  the  well  say. 
We  don't  want  to  do  ours  until 
Monday."  If  no  amendments  are  being 
offered,  vou  can  surely  get  to  third 
reading  awfully  fast.  I  an  not  prepared 
to  sav  that  we  ought  to  abandon  this 
bill  and  go  to  a  simple  15-day  exten- 
sion or  the  equivalent  of  a  L5-day  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  abandon  this  bill.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  am  not  going  to  go  to  con- 
ference Monday  night.  We  have  to 
finish  the  reconciliation  process.  We 
have  a  number  of  extraneous  amend- 
ments over  which  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  we  will  have  to  have  the  help 
of  other  committees. 

This  simply  would  give  us  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  work  out  the  process  of 
this  bill,  which  I  a.ssume  we  will  pass 
on  Monday. 

There  is  just  .so  much  one  committee 
can  do.  We  are  trapped  on  this  floor 
for  4  days  with  a  lot  of  amendments. 
The  turkey  shoot  has  been  going  on 
for  about  2  days,  and  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  today  and 
Monday. 

I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  go  to  conference  on  this  bill 
on  Monday  night,  and  if  somebody 
wants  to  hold  me  responsible,  that  is 
fine  with  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  leader  and  others  involved  that  if  I 
correctly  detect  the  mood  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  it  is  that  we  would  have 
been  delighted  to  pa.ss  a  bill  Frid.iy  if 
we  could  have  gotten  to  a  vote  Friday. 
We  do  not  have  the  power  to  keep  in- 
dividual Senators  from  offering 
amendments  even  though  they  are  not 
germane. 

The  leader  knows  that  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned.  I 
informed  the  leader  that  if  he  wanted 
to  file  a  cloture  motion,  I  was  ready  to 
sign  it.  and  cut  off  nongermane 
amendments.  However,  recognizing 
the  problem  we  are  going  to  face,  I  say 
to  the  very  able  majority  leader  that  if 
we  do  not  accommodate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  what  he  is  sug- 
gesting, we  will  have  the  prospect  of 
simply  frittering  away  $250  million 
and  achieving  nothing  by  doing  so,  be- 
cause every  Senator  has  the  right  to 
offer  amendments. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe 
responsibility  will  compel  us  to  agree 
to  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  suggesting. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  much  I  can  do  about  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  if  they  do  not  want  to 


do  this  thing.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
them  do  it.  But  I  point  out  that  not 
only  will  we  have  to  chew  this  thing 
twice  in  2  weeks,  but  also,  if  we  pass  a 
15-day  extension.  I  assume  we  will 
have  to  do  something  with  the  House. 
and  the  House  will  have  to  take  this 
up  and  vote  on  it.  It  will  not  accord 
with  the  resolution  they  sent  over 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  it.  Maybe  that  is  a  risk  that  you 
can  circumvent,  but  I  do  not  know- 
how  right  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  we  have  been  confronted  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  calling  the 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side  and  tell- 
ing him  to  inform  the  Democratic 
Caucus  that  the  House  could  not 
accept  any  amendment,  and  if  that 
were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  bill, 
or  some  such  thing. 

I  can  only  say  that  Democratic  Sena- 
tors—and i  suspect  Republican  Sena- 
tors—are getting  enough  of  that.  They 
are  getting  to  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
significant  bill,  and  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  let  the  House  veto  Senate 
amendment. 

We  have  had  a  very  significant 
amendment  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  with  the  leadership  opposing 
the  amendment.  It  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  15. 

If  1  detect  correctly  the  mood  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  wants  to  be  able  to 
legislate,  especially  in  a  germane  fash- 
ion, and  have  that  amendment  consid- 
ered. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  in 
order  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  ac- 
commodate what  the  leader  would  like 
to  do  about  this  matter,  even  though, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  limit  everything  to  ger- 
mane amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  put  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.   BYRD    Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield, 
Mr     BY'RD.    Mr.    President,    I    have 
had  no  such  calls  from  the  Speaker  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  had  been  such  a  situation.  I 
have  heard  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  urge  the  manager  on 
this  side,  and  I  may  do  so  on  the  other 
side,  to  go  with  the  business  at  hand 
and  finish  this  bill. 

When  we  finish  this  bill,  if  it  still  ap- 
pears that  there  is  no  way  to  go  to 
conference  for  other  reasons,  then  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  think  about  an 
alternative,  and  maybe  there  will  be  a 
short  extension. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Senate  go  through  what  we  have 
been  through,  and  will  still  go 
through,  getting  people  here  on  Satur- 
day and  getting  votes,  and  then  decide 
we' are  not  going  to  do  this.  I  urge  the 
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managers  to  prucrtd  uith  the  comple- 
tion of  this  measure;  and  when  we 
complete  it.  which  I  expect  will  be  on 
Monday,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  have 
a  short  extension,  we  will  consider 
that  I  do  not  want  to  abandon  this 
effort  at  ttiis  time. 

Mr  .AfiMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  S.Tiaior  yield? 

Mr  BAKPH    I  vield. 

Mr  ARMSn^ONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  likf  tu  a-oociate  myself  with 
the  majority  leader's  remarks.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  any  easier  to  handle  some 
kind  of  extension  bill. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  would 
differ  with  the  majority  leader  is  that 
when  we  have  completed  debate  and 
considered  all  amendments.  I  believe 
the  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to 
defeat  the  bill.  What  will  then  happen 
is  a  process  of  accommodation  leading. 
in  my  judgment,  to  the  kind  of  spend- 
ing restraint  and  institutional  reforms 
that  will  not  require  us  constantly, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  a  year,  to  be 
raising  the  debt  ceiling.  But  we  cannot 
get  to  that  point  until  we  come  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

Let  me  add— and  there  is  no  sense  re- 
peating what  I  have  said  previously  — 
that  everything  that  has  transpired 
since  the  debate  on  this  bill  began  re- 
inforces my  conviction  that  this  is  the 
moment  to  turn  down  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  and,  in  doing  so,  set  the  stage  for 
some  reform. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  that  Saturday  afternoon  is  my 
afternoon  to  be  blue.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  Members 
in  the  Chamber  who  will  understand 
that  and  be  sympathetic. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  the  feeling 
that,  for  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  Senate  does  not  really  want 
to  pass  a  debt  limit  extension.  I  think 
there  are  a  dozen  reasons  why  not. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  a  clearly 
stated  position  that  he  has  espoused 
for  some  time  now  about  the  discipli- 
nary action  that  the  failure  to  pass  a 
debt  limit  might  have  on  fiscal  policy 
in  this  country.  Maybe  other  people 
have  different  views  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent matters. 

But  I  have  begun  to  get  the  feeling 
that  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  pass 
a  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  that.  But  I 
urge  that  we  give  careful  thought  to 
what  will  result.  This  is  not  one  of 
those  "We  will  all  fall  off  the  cliff  and 
die"  situations,  because  the  money  is 
not  going  to  run  out.  We  do  not  revert 
to  a  permanent  debt  limit  from  a  tem- 
porarily higher  debt  limit.  It  is  not  one 
of  those.  Maybe  it  is  not  even  a  case 
where  the  checks  will  not  go  out.  I  sus- 
pect there  is  enough  cash  flow  in  the 
Treasury  to  send  most  of  the  checks— 
but  there  comes  the  hangup— not  all 
of  the  checits. 


We  should  give  some  thought  to 
what  happens  if  this  Government  is 
on  a  cash  receipts  basis.  Who  is  going 
to  make  the  decisions  on  which  bills 
get  paid  and  what  checks  go  out?  Who 
will  make  the  decisions  about  whether 
we  prorate  those  checks  or  not.  wheth- 
er it  is  just  out  of  appropriated  discre- 
tionary accounts  or  entitlements?  Who 
is  going  to  decide  those  things? 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  we  thought  we 
had  a  constitutional  confrontation 
over  Watergate,  it  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  constitutional  confronta- 
tion we  might  have  then  over  whether 
the  President  has  the  authority  to 
make  that  decision  or  not.  If  we  are 
concerned  about  impoundment,  rescis- 
sion, and  deferral.  I  wonder  what  we 
would  be  up  against  if  indeed  we  were 
on  a  cash  receipts  basis  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  make  a  decision  on  which 
checks  he  would  issue  so  the  others 
would  not  bounce. 

That  is  the  ultimate  impoundment, 
rescission,  or  deferral.  That  is  the  ulti- 
mate executive  authority. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  would  be 
what  we  would  be  up  against  if  we  put 
this  Government  on  a  cash  receipts 
basis. 

There  are  some.  I  suspect,  who  think 
that  is  a  good  idea.  I  do  not  presume 
to  speak  for  anyone.  All  I  am  saying. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  todays 
Record  to  reflect.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
idea.  I  think  is  will  produce  constitu- 
tional problems  that  we  have  never 
even  dreamt  of.  and  it  will  create  an 
economic  climate  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  that  has  unpredict- 
able results. 

I  do  not  guess  we  have  ever  had  a 
run  of  foreign  investment  on  Ameri- 
can banks,  but  we  might,  if  they 
decide  we  could  not  manage  our  af- 
fairs. I  do  not  imagine  we  ever  had  a 
situation  before  when  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  was  at 
risk,  but  we  might  if  we  cannot  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  as  they  mature. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  has  ever  been 
an  effort  by  the  court  to  mandamus 
the  President  to  do  things  he  does  not 
have  the  money  to  perform,  but  we 
might  with  the  social  security  fund, 
for  instance,  where  there  is  a  statuto- 
ry requirement  that  there  be  an  in- 
vestment of  the  social  .security  fund  in 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds  on  a  particular 
date.  We  cannot  if  we  do  not  extend 
the  debt  limit. 

Talk  about  Pandora  s  box.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  would  sure  enough  open 
Pandoras  box. 

So  while  I  sort  of  sense  that  in  the 
air  and  sometimes  in  talking  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  I  hear  that  clearly 
spoken.  I  urge  Members  to  think 
about  the  extraordinary  consequences 
that  would  flow  from  failure  of  this 
Government  to  provide  the  credit  that 
is  necessary  to  run  this  Government 
and  the  necessary  resultant  cash  re- 


ceipts basis  on  which  we  would  have  to 
run  if  we  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  why  does 
not  someone  call  up  an  amendment' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  then  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor  so  the  manager  of  the  bill 
can  seek  recognition  if  he  cares  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  yielding. 

In  order  that  we  may  plan  out  what 
remains  of  blue  Saturday,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  tell  us  what  are  the  plans 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  we  will  have  another  amendment 
or  two  and  another  vote  or  two.  but  I 
cannot  say  that  because  I  cannot  re- 
quire Senators  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  tougiiest 
jobs  I  have,  and  I  am  sure  the  minori- 
ty leader  might  share  this  view  at  least 
in  part,  is  to  announce  the  schedule  in 
advance  and  then  try  to  make  it  work. 
If  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  work,  it 
will  not  work.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
that. 

I  was  listening  in  my  office  the  other 
day  on  the  squawk  box.  and  I  came 
rushing  in  here  and  I  made  tlie  state- 
ment then  which  I  will  reiterate  now 
that  as  I  was  listening  on  the  speaker 
in  my  office  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  and  they  are 
waiting  for  me  to  find  out. 

That  happens  to  me  every  now  and 
then,  but  I  hope  it  does  not  happen 
this  afternoon  because  Members  have 
canceled  their  plans  to  come  back  here 
to  be  in  a  special  Saturday  session. 
They  have  other  commitments  they 
need  to  keep,  and  I  have  announced 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  until  about 
3:30  p.m.  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  votes  up  until  whatever  time, 
about  3  p.m..  or  thereabouts. 

But  every  time  I  say  that,  if  Sena- 
tors detect  a  stern  resolve  in  my  voice, 
it  is  to  camouflage  the  uncertainty  of 
the  performance  because  all  I  can  do  is 
what  the  Senate  is  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  have  another  rollcall  vote  or 
to  make  more  progress  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  be 
quiet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
hope  we  can  get  on.  If  we  wish  to  move 
the  bill,  we  should  have  an  amend- 
ment if  anyone  has  any  amendment.  I 
know  a  lot  of  them  will  not  be  called 
prime-time  amendments.  They  go  on 
about  3  p.m.  on  Monday  afternoon  for 
the  nightly  news.  But  if  anyone  has  a 
non-primc-time  amendment  that  we 
could  bring  up  at  this  time,  fine. 


Mr  H.AKPH  They  arc  not  ready  for 
pritnc  time. 

Mr  DOLE  There  is  no  television 
iicrt-  today.  So  that  is  why  not  many 
Siiiator.s  wish  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  hire  a  TV 
crew,  and  put  it  on  in  Ru.ssell.  Kans.. 
or  some  other  metropolitan  area  if 
Senators  would  just  come  on  and  offer 
their  amendments,  because  I  must  .say 
while  we  are  trying  to  accommodate 
e\eryone  else,  we  have  to  accommo- 
date the  Finance  Committee.  There  is 
only  so  much  we  can  do  between  now 
and  Monday  at  midnight. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  Monday,  and  I  have  already  served 
notice,  to  change  the  rule  that  hereaf- 
ter on  a  public  debt  ceiling  only  ger- 
mane amendments  will  be  considered. 

I  hope  everyone  will  consider  that 
seriously  because  I  do  not  object  to  a 
little  fun  and  games,  and  some  of 
these  are  very  serious  matters.  How  do 
we  go  to  conference  unless  we  take  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
whatever  other  amendments  we  have 
adopted  with  us?  And  I  am  not  certain 
we  can  conclude  that  conference.  So  if 
there  are  no  amendments,  there  is  no 
need  to  stay  here  this  afternoon.  If 
there  are  amendments,  it  would  be 
nice  if  someone  would  jump  up  and 
offer  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,  for  a  good 
many  years  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives put  us  in  this  box. 
Mr  noIF  I  know  it. 
Mr  HVP.l)  I  hey  would  be  waiting 
until  the  last  minute  to  send  the  debt 
limit  over. 

This  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sent  it  over  in  June. 

Why  is  it  that  this  year  we  are  faced 
with  this  prospect  of  the  last  minute? 
I  say  again  for  many  years  the 
House  of  Representatives  put  us  in  the 
box  by  waiting  until  the  last  minute 
and  maybe  it  has  occurred  in  other 
years.  But  I  just  cannot  understand 
why  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  here  in 
the  Senate  since  June  that  it  is 
brought  up  at  the  last  minute  on  this 
case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  long.  But  one  of  the  points 
that  has  been  made  mo.st  forcefully  by 
Members  on  this  side,  expecially  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  very  prop- 
erly so.  and  others,  is  that  point— why 
do  we  wait  until  the  la.st  day  or  two  in 
order  to  take  up  the  debt  limit? 

I  point  out  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  send  us  a  separate  debt 
limit  as  such.  They  do  it  in  a  very  su- 
perior way.  They  do  it  as  a  part  of 
their  budget  process.  They  never  have 
to  vote  on  the  debt  limit  except  as  a 
part  of  the  package. 
I  really  urge  that  we  do  that. 


Mr.  BYRD  Maybe  we  should  do 
that. 
Mr.  BAKER  Mri,\  be  we  should. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  get  me  this 
bill  a  full  week  ahead  of  the  expiration 
of  the  debt  limit  and  indeed  we  have 
been  on  it  now  it  seems  like  longer 
than  that  but  it  has  only  been  since 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  the  observation  of 
the  minority  leader,  but  over  the  last 
few  years  we  have  had  this  same  situa- 
tion to  contend  with. 

I  just  happened  to  look  back  the 
other  day  to  see  how  we  had  fared  on 
other  days.  I  notice  that  I  do  not  have 
when  we  started  considering  the  debt 
limit,  but  I  do  have  when  we  pa.ssed 
the  debt  limit. 

In  1976  we  passed  it  on  the  same  day 
that  it  expired.  In  1977  we  passed  it 
the  same  day  it  expired.  In  1978  we  did 
it  3  davs  late.  3  day.';  after  it  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  th.e  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Does  he  recall 
that  any  court  brought  a  mandamus 
against  the  President  or  the  ships  at 
sea  did  not  continue  to  .sail  during  that 
3-day  period  or  any  of  the  dire  condi- 
tions that  he  mentioned  as  possibili- 
ties? The  Senator  did  not  predict 
those,  but  he  mentioned  those  as  pos- 
sibilities. Did  any  of  those  occur 
during  that  72  hour  period? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  they  did  not,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  much  longer  it  would 
have  been  because  there  was  not  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  reduce 
the  amount  of  checks  that  go  out  or 
that  we  pick  and  choose  among  bills 
that  must  be  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

It  is  clear  that  we  can  go  a  day  or 
two.  and  none  of  us  should  be  pan- 
icked by  the  idea  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  going  to  close  down  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  That  used  to  be  the 
favorite  ploy  around  this  city. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  can 
go.  and  it  is  not  very  long,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

But  my  point  here  is  that  it  is  not 
Republicans  or  Democrats.  It  is  both 
sides.  What  we  have  done  with  the 
debt  limit  is  play  cliffhanging  too 
long. 

I  urge  that  we  get  on  with  the  emu- 
lation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  one  of  the  few  cases  that  I  have 
been  willing  to  emulate  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  include  the  debt 
limit  matter  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  majority  leader  yielded  the 
floor? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
respond  briefly  to  the  point  that  the 
majority  leader  makes,  and  he  makes  a 
point  about   a  concern  which  we  all 


feel,  that  we  are  playing  very  close  to 
the  edge. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
playing  very  close  to  the  edge  in  pass- 
ing the  bill,  but  he  properly  points  out 
that  a  different  set  of  concerns  arise  if 
we  delay  the  passage  of  it.  But  I  wish 
to  just  spell  out  while  the  majority 
leader  is  in  tiie  Chamber  exactly  what 
I  personally  believe  would  transpire  if 
we  either  were  to  defeat  this  bill  or 
appear  on  the  verge  of  doing  so. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  chaos. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  panic.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  the  functions 
of  government  would  terminate,  as  he 
has  correctly  pointed  out.  There  is  a 
little  give  in  the  system.  There  is  a 
little  lag  time.  We  do  not  know  how 
many.  Maybe  it  is  3  days.  Maybe  it  is  2 
days.  But  it  is  a  little. 

What  I  believe  would  happen  is  that 
if  people  in  this  town,  including  those 
who  are  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  were  to  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  the  debt  limit  increase  were 
something  other  than  automatic,  even 
though  painful,  something  other  than 
automatic,  and  if  Members  in  this 
Chamber  had  the  same  impression, 
there  would  then  be  serious  bargain- 
ing for  the  kind  of  measures  that 
would  be  necessary  to  avoid  future 
large  increases  in  the  debt  limit. 

That  process  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  di-scussed  at 
some  length  yesterday  is  exactly  the 
bargaining  and  negotiating  process 
that  occurs  on  dozens,  scores  of  bills 
every  year.  In  order  to  get  the  votes  to 
pass  it.  you  have  to  accommodate 
those  who  would  otherwise  withhold 
their  vote.  All  I  am  suggesting  to  Sen- 
ators is  let  us  withhold  our  vote  until 
something  constituting  reform  and  re- 
straint is  built  into  the  package. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana iias  an  amendment  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  an  amendment. 
I  think  we  might  as  well  move  on. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2469 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debt  limit  and  budget  recon- 
ciliation bills  should  not  be  used  for 
amendments  which  worsen  the  deficit.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2469. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  read. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follow's: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
Sec.     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate— 
(1)  that  the  purpose  of  the  statutory  limi- 
tation on  the  public  debt  is  to  prevent  or 
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reduce  spending  In  excess  of  revenues  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  reconciliation  provi- 
sions of  the  congressional  Budget  Act  is  to 
reduce  budgetary  deficits  by  providing  for 
expedited  consideration  of  measures  which 
limit  spenduiK  or  increase  revenues:  and 

<2)  that  amendments  to  debt  limit  bills  or 
reconciliation  bills  should  be  consistent  with 
these  deficit  reduction  purposes  of  such 
bills,  and  thiTefore 

(3>  that  amendments  which  will  result  in 
Increased  spending  or  which  will  lower  reve- 
nues— 

(A)  should  not  be  offered  to  debt  limit  or 
reconciliation  bills;  and 

(B)  if  offered,  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  will 
modify  my  amendment  on  line  12. 
after  the  word.s  that  amendments."  I 
will  insert  the  words  'in  1983." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr   LONG   I  so  modify  it. 

Iti.  I'HKSiniNG  OFFICER.  The 
ameiuiiiurit  is  .so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2469),  as  modi- 
fied, follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.    .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate— 

(1)  that  the  purpose  of  the  statutory  limi- 
tation on  the  public  debt  is  to  prevent  or 
reduce  spending  in  excess  of  revenues  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  reconciliation  provi- 
sions of  the  Congressional  budget  act  is  to 
reduce  budgetary  deficits  by  providing  for 
expedited  consideration  of  measures  which 
limit  spending  or  increase  revenues:  and 

(2)  that  amendments  to  debt  limit  bills  or 
reconciliation  bills  should  be  consistent  with 
these  deficit-reduction  purposes  of  such 
bills:  and  therefore 

(3)  that  amendments  in  1983  which  will 
result  in  increased  spending  or  which  will 
lower  revenues— 

(A)  should  not  be  offered  to  debt  limit  or 
reconciliation  bills:  and 

(B)  if  offered,  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  as 
modified  will  apply  only  to  the  year 
1983.  But  I  hope  this  would  set  a 
precedent  for  the  future  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Here  is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses. It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution, but  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  a  sense  that  the  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  support  in  its  sub- 
sequent actions.  The  proposal  asks 
that  the  Senate  have  the  courage  to 
do  what  it  says  it  is  going  to  do  and 
followthrough  on  it.  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  deficit  of  about  $200 
billion  and  the  purpose  of  a  debt  limit 
is  to  control  spending  and  not  to  in- 
crease spending,  that  we  agree  that  we 
are  not  going  to  either  propose  or 
accept  amendments  that  are  going  to 
increase  spending  on  a  debt  limit  bill 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  that 
on  a  reconciliation  bill. 

The  purpose  of  a  reconciliation  bill 
is  to  try  to  get  the  genie  back  in  the 
bottle,  to  try  to  reduce  spending.  This 
is  a  proposed  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 


liilion  that  for  this  yea:  v.(  vvill  not 
use  the  reconciliation  process  to  in- 
crease spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  to  confer- 
ences on  reconciliation  bills  and  found 
that  our  friends  from  the  House,  for 
example,  have  considered  some  things 
as  savings  that  are  purely  illusory.  For 
example,  they  will  assume  that  some- 
thing the  President  recommended 
which  has  already  been  turned  down 
will  not  become  law  and  claim  a  sav- 
ings from  that,  or  they  will  assume 
that  they  had  a  recommendation  that 
might  have  pas.sed  and  will  not  pass 
and,  therefore,  in  view  of  that  fact 
they  claim  a  savings  on  something 
that  even  the  President  did  not  pro- 
pose. 

Then  they  propose  to  add  a  tax  cut 
or  a  big  spending  increase  that  is  going 
to  make  the  deficit  problem  a  great 
deal  worse.  If  you  take  a  combination 
of  those  two,  you  have  not  reduced 
spending,  you  have  increased  spend- 
ing. Then  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
accept  this  combination  or  if  we  do  not 
accept  it  that  means  the  whole  pack- 
age fails.  That  is  totally  and  complete- 
ly at  odds  with  the  purpose  of  a  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senator  are 
going  to  do  it.  I  am  going  to  demand 
the  same  privilege.  If  I  want  .some- 
thing, I  too  could  seek  to  put  it  in  a 
reconciliation  package  bringing  about 
something  for  Louisiana  to  spend 
more  money,  because  everybody  else  is 
playing  the  same  game.  But  that  is  not 
right. 

If  you  want  to  contain  spending  and 
you  want  to  reduce  the  deficit,  then 
instead  of  using  the  reconciliation 
process  to  increase  spending  and  using 
a  debt  limit  bill  to  increase  spending, 
we  ought  to  agree  we  are  not  going  to 
use  it  for  that  purpo.sc.  I  started  out  to 
suggest  in  my  amendment  that  we  not 
do  that,  period,  now  or  in  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  thus  far  the 
Senate  has  managed  to  at  least  abide 
by  this  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  I  hope 
we  will  agree  that  is  how  we  are  going 
to  do  business  on  the  reconciliation 
bill,  as  well. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  very  interested  in 
the  Senators  amendment.  I  think  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  just  on  the  sur- 
face. 

I  just  want  to  make  an  inquiry  for 
clarification.  This  Senator  has  an 
amendment  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
written  by  the  legislative  counsel  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  allow  us  all  to  once 
again  take  another  look  at  the  wage 
index  for  the  basis  of  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  all  of  the  Government 
programs  versus  the  price  index, 
which  we  presently  use. 

So  if  an  amendment  were  offered  to 
the  debt  limit  bill,  let  us  assume  for 
the   sake    of    the    question    that    this 


amendment  becomes  part  of  the  bill, 
and  if  we  are  then  going  to  be  consist- 
ent with  what  the  Senate  votes,  would 
that  amendment  then  be  in  order  to 
change  the  price  index  to  the  wage 
index  for  the  basis  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
would  that  be  either  a  tax  cut  or  a 
spending  increase? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  would  be  a  spending 
reduction  in  the  future,  because  it 
would  put  the  wage  index  as  the  basis 
for  raising  COLA's  for  Government 
paychecks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  it  would  be  no 
problem.  Senator,  because  what  you 
would  be  recommending  would  be 
something  to  reduce  the  deficit.  That 
is  the  whole  idea  of  the  reconciliation 
process,  I  always  thought,  to  reduce 
the  deficits. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  if  you  really  were  to  achieve 
this  objective,  .vou  would  have  to  do  it 
by  changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  that  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  binding  upon  any 
action  in  the  present  instance  or  any 
future  action? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  only  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  Senators,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  not  recognize  that 
that  conscience  is  only  as  long  as  the 
special  interests  of  each  individual 
Senator  is  concerned  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind?  I  would  not  say  that  gener- 
ally with  respect  to  the  conscience  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
think  most  Senators,  having  voted  for 
this,  would  be  a  little  etnbarra.ssed  to 
get  up  and  offer  amendments  that 
would  do  just  the  opposite.  I  think 
that  other  Senators,  particularly  those 
who  are  not  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment, having  voted  for  a  resolution 
like  this  would  be  inclined  to  remain 
consistent  with  what  they  voted  for, 

I  know  you  cannot  require  Senators 
to  be  consistent,  but  most  of  them 
have  a  reasonably  good  record  in  that 
respect;  not  a  great  record,  but  reason- 
ably good. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  is  it  not  a 
fact  we  even  find  that  nongermane 
amendments  are  put  on  appropria- 
tions bills  and  that  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate  are  generally  modified  de- 
pending upon  whether  you  have  the 
votes  or  do  not  have  the  votes.  What  I 
am  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  that  I  think  he  opens  up  an  in- 
teresting di-scussion  but  I.  for  one.  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  meaningless  effort 


and  probably  a-s  inappropriate  to  try 
to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Senate  on  this 
debt  limit  bill  as  it  is  to  add  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  the  various  and  sundry 
measures  that  are  proposed,  but  which 
will  continue  to  be  proposed  until  we 
change  the  nile.s,  and  not  only  change 
the  rules  but  change  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
then  IS  sort  of  dutybound  to  enforce 
these.  I  .say  that  without  any  critici.sm 
of  the  leader.ship  at  all, 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  carries,  a.s  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  I  would  deem  it  my 
duty  to  oppose  anything  that  is  going 
to  increa.se  spending  on  this  bill  or  to 
oppose  anything  that  is  going  to 
reduce  taxes  on  this  bill  because  I  feel 
that  I  would  have  joined  in  with  other 
Senators  in  making  a  commitment 
that  we  did  not  think  we  ought  to  do 
busine.s.s  that  way.  Admittedly,  that  i.s 
all  we  can  do  for  now. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  cannot 
offer  an  amendment  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  on  this  measure.  That 
would  have  to  be  offered  on  a  differ- 
ent measure.  Ba.sed  on  what  is  avail- 
able to  me.  this  is  the  only  vehicle  we 
have  to  work  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  we  get  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second'*  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

rhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  correct  a  mis- 
take I  made  earlier.  There  is  television 
here  today.  If  Members  have  exotic 
amendments,  which  are  worldwide.  I 
think  they  should  go  get  their  makeup 
on. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vole  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
amendments  which  increase  spending 
or  decrease  revenues  should  not  be  of- 
fered to  the  debt  ceiling  or  reconcilia- 
tion bills  in  1983. 

This  amendment  has  a  life  of  about 
3  weeks,  since  the  Senate  is  planning 
to  adjourn  by  November  18.  As  such,  it 
is  in  fact  directed  at  only  a  few  amend- 
ments, and  is  not  a  generalized  change 
in  Senate  procedure.  With  this  narrow- 
focus,  this  amendment  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  enactment  of  urgent,  pend- 
ing legislation  needed  to  alleviate  suf- 
fering and  to  correct  injustice.  Senator 
Cohen  and  I  are  considering  an 
amendment  to  this  debt  ceiling  to 
make  long-overdue  and  essential 
changes  in  the  disability  program.  If 
these  changes  are  not  made  now,  then 
the  temporary  measure  which  is  now 
in  place  to  assure  due  process  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  eligibility  for  the 
disability  program  will  expire  on  De- 
cember 7. 

In  looking  over  the  legislative  sched- 
ule it  is  apparent  that  this  debt  ceiling 


biU  may  be  the  last  chance  that  we 
will  ha\e  to  enact  a  permanent  reform 
program  for  disability  prior  to  the  De- 
( t -mber  7  deadline.  I  cannot  support  an 
amendment  which  would  foreclose  the 
po.ssibilily  of  action  before  the  Decem- 
ber 7  deadline  and  risk  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  being  unjustly  re- 
moved from  the  disability  roles,  and 
which  does  just  about  nothing  else.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.=  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Ev.^ns;.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldw.'^ter).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H.^tfield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Quayle).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYHD  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Is  there  any  other  Sena- 
tor in  the  Chainber  who  desires  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  II,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  323  Leg.l 
YEAS-66 


NAYS-11 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucii.s 

BenLson 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdiclt 

Chafee 

D  Amato 

Danforlli 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Eafilelon 

Ea.st 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 


Grassle.v 

Hatch 

Hectit 

Heflin 

Helm.s 

Huddleston 

Humpiirey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

John.ston 

Kassebaiim 

Kaslen 

LautenberR 

Leatiy 

Long 

Liigar 

Mallingly 

McClure 

Mcicher 

Mitrliell 

Murkowski 

Nickle.s 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pre.ssler 

Proxmlrr 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riogle 

Roth 

Riidman 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Biennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 


Bingaman 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Moynihaji 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Malsunaga 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Boren 

Hart 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

Weicker 

DeConcini 

Heinz 

Wilson 

Denton 

Hollings 

Zorinsk.v 

Evans 

Laxalt 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2469)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  1  of 
the  11  who  voted  against  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  and  I  would  like 
to  state  for  the  record  why.  First,  it 
was  voted  on  without  any  or  very  little 
debate.  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with 
Senator  Long  or  Senator  Dole  for 
that.  Sometimes  I  call  up  amendments 
that  do  not  have  any  or  very  little 
debate.  That  is  No.  1.  I  thought  there 
would  be  some  debate  on  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  and  I  went  to 
my  office,  but  there  was  virtually 
none. 

Second,  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  and  therefore  it  is  not  bind- 
ing. I  am  glad  for  that. 

Third,  it  only  affects  1983.  even  if  it 
were  binding. 

Fourth,  it  requires  a  change  in  the 
rules  to  be  made  effective. 

Fifth,  it  will  require  changes  in  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  before  it  can  be 
made  effective. 

Sixth,  I  do  not  intend  to  box  myself 
in  an  say  that  I  cannot  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  limit  which 
would  increase  spending  or  to  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  Suppose  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  says  there  will  be  x  number  of 
dollars  in  cuts  in  medicare  or  there 
will  be  X  numbers  of  dollars  in  cuts 
which  will  result  from  actions  in  con- 
nection with  social  security  spending.  I 
or  some  other  Senator  might  want  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  those 
cuts  in  social  .security  or  medicare  and 
also  offer  an  amendment  which  brings 

the  overall  budget  into  numerical  con- 
sistency.  I   think   I   should   have   the 

right  to  do  that. 


UMI 
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I  am  not  RoiriK  '"  -'ippo;'  i  rT'i  osal 
like  this  And  I  .--as  i!  -ai'm  t:i'M'  !•  itT- 
ence  to  the  offerer  n!  'h.    .untTuimcnt. 

We  say  this  so  niuit;  Ms.i!  it  becomes 
a  rUche,  but  I  think  m  most  instances 
It  is  said  with  sincerity  I  have  tremen- 
dous respect  for  Russell  Long,  and 
anything  he  offers  usually  has  a  lot  of 
merit.  There  is  some  merit  in  this  ap- 
proach, but  I  can  foresee  the  day 
when  some  of  the  .Smators  who  voted 
••aye"  on  this  iJ  this  were  to  be  put 
into  a  proposal  itiat  were  enacted  in 
this  Chamber  and  which  had  teeth  in 
it  and  whicts  could  be  made  effective.  I 
can  set"  the  dav  wlj-n  a  lot  of  Senators 
who  vot.d  :r.'  ■:;  this,  because  it  is 
a  sense  of  !.'.•  Si ni*.  resolution,  will 
be  them.seht  .  -m:-.\\'.\ic  :  hat  they  could 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  spend- 
ing on  a  reconciliation  bill. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  Sena- 
tor Long  or  Senator  Dole  or  anybody 
else  who  voted  for  it.  To  begin  with, 
the  ranking  manager  of  this  bill  knows 
more,  or  perhaps  has  forgotten  more 
than  I  ever  will  know  about  all  the  fac- 
tors that  are  involved  in  debt  limit  ex- 
tensions, and  .so  on  and  so  on.  But  I  do 
have  a  little  bit  of  gumption  about  me 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  I  may 
want  sometime  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  restore  a  spending  cut  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  and  maybe  the 
responsibility  is  on  my  shoulders  to 
say.  -OK,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
that  restoration,  where  else  do  you 
want  to  make  the  cut  to  offset  it?"  It 
might  be  my  responsibility. 

I  did  not  vote  for  this  sen.se  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  I  voted 
against  it.  Before  it  becomes  effective 
by  an  act  of  this  Senate  that  would 
make  it  effective.  I  daresay  there  will 
be  more  than  11  votes  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. It  was  aLso  my  understanding, 
according  to  the  majority  leader,  if  in 
fact  that  amendment  were  offered  and 
there  was  a  vole  shortly,  that  we 
would  then  follow  that  with  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  between  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  with  ref- 
erence to  a  severance  tax  of  some  kind 
but  that  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. And  then  the  Senator  from 
Montana  might  lay  down  an  amend- 
ment for  consideration  on  Monday.  So 
if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  does  not 
intend  to  offer  the  amendment,  which 
I  understand  is  permitting  newspeople 
to  go  to  Grenada,  which  is  another 
area  that  we  have  a  lot  of  jurisdiction 
over  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
surely  will  get  him  on  the  nightly 
news,  if  he  will  come  to  the  floor  I  will 
help  him  with  that  amendment. 


Mr.  HIN<i.\MAN  addre.sseil  ilie 
Chair. 

The  PF^f-.siDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ir(jni  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  place  for  manufac- 
turing rumors  as  this,  and  I  sometimes 
think  I  ought  to  start  a  few  myself. 
But  there  is  a  rumor  going  around  the 
press  gallery  that  I  was  not  sincere  in 
my  statement  earlier  today  to  the 
effect  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fact- 
finding commission  made  up  of  Sena- 
tors or  Senators  and  Congressmen 
that  would  go  to  Grenada,  or  perhaps 
go  to  Lebanon  as  well;  and  that  I  am 
not  sincere  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  yet  offered  any  resolution  on 
it. 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  a  while  ago.  and  I  indicated 
that  I  was  prepared  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect.  I  said.  'I  personally 
am  not  asking  to  go  to  Grenada  or  to 
Lebanon.'  But  the  majority  leader 
said  that  he  would  hope  that  I  would 
hold  off  until  Monday  to  offer  that 
resolution  because  he  wanted  to  give 
some  thought  to  it. 

I  asked  the  majority  leader  if  he 
would  join  me  in  it,  and  he  certainly 
exercised  his  right  and  privilege  to 
withhold  joining  until  Monday  and  to 
have  a  little  time  to  think  it  over  in 
the  meantime. 

But  I  want  to  kill  that  rumor  dead 
right  here  that  because  I  have  not  of- 
fered a  resolution  or  an  amendment 
thus  far.  I  am  not  sincere  about  it.  I 
hope  that  puts  an  end  to  that  rumor, 
and  I  am  going,  in  deference  to  the 
majority  leader,  to  wait  until  Monday 
before  I  proceed  on  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  71 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  de.sk  in  my  name 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAiWAN)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Byrdi.  pro 
posp.s  an  amendment  numbered  2471. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as 
follow.s:    At    the   appropriate   place   in   the 
bill. 

At   the   appropriate   place   in   the 
bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 

■Sec.  .  Since  a  free  press  is  an  essential 
feature  of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and 
traditionally  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  allowed  the  press  to  cover  conflicts  in- 
volving United  States  armed  forces,  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  press  in  Grenada 
shall  cease.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
restrictions'  shall  include: 

•■(1»  preventing  the  press  from  freely  ac- 
cessing news  .sources  of  its  choice: 

(2)  unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada:  and 

•■(3)  unreasonably  limiting  freedom  of  un- 
supervised movement  of  the  press  in  Gre- 
nada." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  going  to  read  the 
text  of  this  amendment.  It  is  very 
short.  It  has  to  do  with  press  freedom 
in  Grenada.  And  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  language  reads  as 
follows: 

Since  a  free  press  Is  an  e.s.sential  feature  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government  and 
since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and  traditional- 
ly in  the  past,  the  United  States  has  allowed 
the  press  to  cover  conflicts  involving  United 
Stales  armed  forces,  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  press  in  Grenada  shall  cease.  For 
the  purpo.se  of  this  section,  ■restrictions" 
shall  include: 

(1)  preventing  the  press  from  freely  ac- 
cessing news  .sources  of  its  choice; 

(2)  unrea-sonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada:  and 

(3)  unreasonably  limiting  freedom  of  un- 
supervised movement  of  the  press  in  Gre- 
nada. 

I  know  many  people  want  to  be  able 
to  vole  on  this  soon  and  have  plans 
that  will  require  them  to  leave  before 
long,  but  this  does  not  look  backward. 
This  looks  forward.  It  takes  it  from 
today  and  says  that  from  this  point  on 
we  ought  to  follow  the  normal  proce- 
dures that  we  have  followed  in  the 
past  and  are  presently  following  in 
Lebanon  with  respect  to  the  access  of 
the  press  into  what  is  now  clearly  a 
war-type  zone. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  be 
something  that  the  Senate  would  ex- 
press itself  on.  A  great  controversy  has 
arisen. 

The  press  is  very  outspoken  in  terms 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  al- 
lowed the  normal  access  that  has  been 
enjoyed  before,  up  to  and  including 
the  present  time.  I  think  the  situation 
is  now  at  a  point  where  we  are  well  ad- 
vised to  take  this  position  in  terms  of 
the  Senate  expressing  il.self.  so  that 
the  press  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  cover  this  situation  in  the  normal 
fashion. 


Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
t  he  Keriator  yield' 
Mr  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH  The  amendment 
offered  is  well  reasoned,  and  I  think  it 
IS  important  to  do  this  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  ask  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor. 
Mr  RIEGLE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  V'irginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be 
added  ;is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDIN(.i  (JFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. Again,  the  record  should  indi- 
cate that  this  is  not  a  matter  over 
which  the  Finance  Committee  has  ju- 
risdiction. II  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill.  But  thai  is  not  a  problem. 

I  would  like  to  have  about  5  minutes 

to  check  with  the  majority  leader,  if  I 

may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
ExoN)  be  added  as  a  cospon.sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  thai  the  names  of 
Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Levin  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2472 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Riegle  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2472  to  the 
Riegle  amendment  numbered  2471: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  ad- 
ministration acted  prudently  in  not  inviting 
press  participation  in  the  Grenada  rescue 
operation,  since  such  participation  would 
have  jeopardized  the  security  of  the  oper- 
ation and  endangered  the  lives  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
make  a  slif.'ht  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Administration  acted  prudently  in  not 
inviting  press  participation  in  the  Grenada 
rescue  operation  since  such  participation 
would  have  jeopardized  the  security  of  the 
operation  and  have  endangered  the  lives  of 
American  citizens 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Is  it  in  order  to  make 
a  modificition  to  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  prior  to  ordering  the   yeas  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  has 
taken  no  action  may  be  modified  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  And  il  has  no  rel- 
evance to  whether  or  not  the  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays  is  Senate  action 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  still  not  clear. 

I  guess  what  I  am  asking  is.  Can  a 
Senator  modify  an  amendment  prior 
to  seeking  and  obtaining  the  sufficient 
showing  of  hands  for  a  record  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  modify  his  amendment 
prior  to  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Prior  to  the  ordering 
of  the  veas  and  nay.s? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  further  inquire 
of  the  Chair.  Is  the  amendment  as  it  is 
now  there  in  proper  form? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
might  be  able  to  speed  this  process  up 
a  bit  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  let  us  add  one  proviso,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  could  add  at  the 
end  of  the  resolution  the  following: 
"Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  action  which  jeopardizes 
the  safety  or  security  of  U.S.  or  allied 
forces  in  Grenada,^'  then  I  think  that 
would  satisfy  any  concern  thai  anyone 
has  about  ii  and  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  ask  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  asking  about  that  as  an  alterna- 
tive  of   the    language   that    was   just 
read? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Could  I  hear  it  again? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  action  which 
jeopardizes  the  safety  or  security  of 
U.S.  or  allied  forces  in  Grenada." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  may  be  inclined  to 
accept  that.  May  I  see  it  in  writing? 
Does  it  exist  in  writing? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  only  have  one  copy.  I 
will  bring  it  over  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kansas 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate where  he  said  the  lives  of 
American      and     allied      forces     also 
•American  citizens.  "  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  add  that. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  All  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
had  a  chance  to  review  the  language. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  if  the  words   'or  U.S. 
citizens  "   be   added   it   would   make  it 
more  acceptable  to  him. 

I  guess  in  the  case  of  Grenada  we 
would  only  have  to  focus  on  the  stu- 
dents there.  Obviously,  that  is  a  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Are  we  clear  on  the 
understanding  that  •citizens"  here 
would  refer  to  people  on  Grenada 
presently  and  not  refer  to  the  press 
people  themselves  who  might  be 
Americans? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  In  fact,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  press  is  not  asking  for 
protection.  They  have  indicated  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they 
are  willing  to  expose  them-selves  to 
great  risk  and  have,  and  some  have 
suffered  for  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  just  would  want  the 
legislative  history  to  show  that  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  citizens  applies  to 
those  American  citizens  now  on  Gre- 
nada not  members  of  the  press.  Mem- 
bers of  the  press  specifically  are  not  to 
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be  included  in  that  use  of  the  words 
American  citizens". 

Mr  DOLE.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing "t  this  Senator  and  I  think  if  the 
other  language  is  satisfactory,  we 
could  insert  the  word  at  the  appropri- 
ate place 

I  guess  I  would  need  to  see  the  reso- 
lution or  the  Senator  can  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  The  safety  or  security 
of  United  States  or  allied  forces  and 
American  citizens  in  Grenada  would 
be  the  way  that  would  then  read. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  that 
modification  and  hope  then  we  could 
perhaps  expedite  a  vote.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  wish  to  vote 
and  be  able  in  make  connections  that 
they  have 

Mr.  DOLE  1  hi  Senator  is  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestion  by  the  Senator 
from  Idnho  on  the  word  "citizens"? 

Mi  K1P;c;LE.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  sug- 
gested which  wa>s  in  lieu  of  the  amend- 
ment that  had  previously  been  sent  to 
the  desk  which  would  read  as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  U.S.  or  allied  forces  or  American  citi- 
zens in  Grenada. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that  as 
an  additional  paragraph  to  my  original 
amendment  and  we  could  vote  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
that. 

Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
leader? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
for  their  assistance  in  the  language. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  I  think  is  the 
second  degree  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  is  pending.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
that  second  degree  amendment.  And  if 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  willing  to 
withdraw  that,  it  would  require  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so.  But  if  unani- 
mous consent  were  given  and  it  was 
withdrawn.  I  would  find  the  modified 
amendment  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  belabor  the  point  here,  and  I 
just  wish  to  say  and  make  one  brief 
comment,  and  then  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  and  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  wish  to  make  the  point  so 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  that  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  is  a  condemnation  of  the  action  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  se- 
curity, and  I  believe  that  the  President 
used  very  prudent  security  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  lives  of  those  people 


in  Grenada  that  their  rescue  operation 
has  liberated. 

So  on  that  statement.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the 
veas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  for  the  vote  to  be  taken  now 
on  the  amendment  previously  agreed 
with  the  modification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment.  I  think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  asking  that  the 
Senate  now  vote  on  the  original 
amendment  with  the  modification 
that  has  been  suggested  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  please  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk? 

The  modified  amendment  requires 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified  along  the  lines  of 
the  document  sent  to  the  desk  which 
includes  the  agreed-upon  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  might  have  the  amendment  read 
as  modified. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Perhaps  the  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  read  the  addition, 
the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  U.S.  or  allied  forces  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  the  Senator  going  to 
add  the  word  "citizens"? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  thought  it  was 
written  in  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  restate  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  their 
re.solution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  .safety  or  secu- 
rity of  U.S.  or  allied  forces  or  citizen  in  Gre- 
nada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2471),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section. 


■  Sec.  .  Since  a  free  press  is  an  essential 
feature  of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and 
traditionally  in  the  past,  the  United  Slates 
has  allowed  the  press  to  cover  conflicts  in- 
volving United  States  armed  forces,  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  press  in  Grenada 
shall  cease.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
restrictions'  shall  incude: 

(1)  preventing  the  press  from  freely  ac- 
cessing news  sources  of  its  choice: 

1 2)  unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada;  and 

(3)  unreasonably  limiting  freedom  of  un- 
supervised movement  of  the  press  in  Grena- 
da." 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  their 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  U.S.  or  allied  forces  or  citizen  in  Gre- 
nada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RxEGLE).  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
rollcall  name  has  not  been  answered. 
May  I  announce  that  this  is  the  last 
rollcall  vote  that  will  occur. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  is  agreed  that  the  first  rollcall  vote 
on  Monday  will  be  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  not  before  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  inquiry  because  some  Senators 
have  asked:  If  other  amendments  are 
disposed  of.  we  will  stack  the  votes 
until  5  o'clock,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  Monday,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson)  are  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz ),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
would  each  vote    yea. " 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Dknton)  is  paired  with  the 
.Senator  Ironi  Wa.shuigton  <Mr. 
Raans  I. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  'nay  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote    yea  " 

Mr  BYRI)  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  trom  Delaware  iMr.  Biden). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
BoRFN'.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Br.adley).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CRANSTON),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  DeConcini).  the 
.Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
nihan).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PKKSIDINC.  ()FFK'p:R  'Mr. 
Jepsen).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  18.  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  324  Leg.] 
YEAS-53 


Armstrong 

Bak<T 

Baiicus 

Bcnl.sen 

Bingaman 

Brj.srhwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cliatcf 

Chiles 

Cohen 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Durcnberger 

East 

Gam 

Halrh 

Hecht 


Andrews 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Cochran 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dodd 

Evans 


Exon 

Ford 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Heflin 

Huddie.ston 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Murkouski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NAYS-18 

Helms 

Jepsen 

Kas.se  baum 

Kasten 

Long 

Mattingly 

NOT  VOTING-29 


Pell 

Pressier 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sa-sser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 


McClure 

Nickles 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 


Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Haineld 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Laxalt 

Malhia-s 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Percy 

Quayle 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  Mr.  RiEGLE's  amendment  (No. 
2471).  as  modified,  was  agret'd  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  is  debatable; 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this. 

I  think  the  action  the  Senate  has 
taken  is  unwise.  I  do  not  think  that 


Members  were  wittingly  unwise.  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  full  implica- 
tions of  this  amendment  have  not 
been  realized.  I  think  it  requires  a 
little  bit  more  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  seeing 
here  is  a  great  example  of  the  danger 
of  trying  to  legislate  delicate  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  matters  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments that  simply  come  up  that  might 
look  good  but  have  not  been  carefully 
deliberated  on,  amendments  on  which 
no  hearings  have  been  held,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  explore  all 
the  implications.  That  is  what  we  did 
here. 

It  is  easy  to  yield  to  pressure  of  the 
press.  That  is  easy.  It  is  hardly  an  act 
of  courage,  when  the  pre.ss  complains 
about  .something,  to  immediately  defer 
to  their  real  or  imagined  interests. 

The  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  that  there 
is  a  very  dangerous  provision  in  this 
amendment.  That  is  the  provision 
which  .says  restrictions  shall  include 
preventing  the  press  from  freely  ac- 
cessing news  sources  of  its  choice. 
That  means  that  media  can  have 
access  to  sources  and  make  revelations 
about  tho.se  sources  that  would  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  our  troops.  And  do 
not  think  it  could  not  happen.  Many 
times,  we  have  entered  military  oper- 
ations without  the  press  being  in  at- 
tendance. 

This  provision  says  since  traditional- 
ly in  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
allowed  the  press  to  cover  conflicts  in- 
volving U.S.  Armed  Forces— tradition- 
ally, they  have  permitted  the  press  to 
cover  most  of  them,  but  not  all.  There 
was  no  pre.ss  along  on  the  Iranian 
rescue  mission,  no  press  along  on  the 
Mayagucz.  We  can  name  nuinerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  press  did  not  ac- 
company us  on  a  military  operation. 

When  we  say  the  press  may  access 
news  sources  of  its  choice— I  am  not 
suggesting  that  any  American  journal- 
ist would  wittingly  report  information 
that,  when  published,  would  jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  our  people,  but  unwit- 
tingly, they  certainly  could.  Who  is  to 
sav  that  when  we  say  -press  "—we  do 
not  restrict  that  to  U.S.  pre.ss.  I  think. 
It  could  be  press  accredited  to  or  press 
that  represents  other  countries. 

There  could  be  some  parts  of  that 
press  that  are  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  could,  with  free  access, 
gather  intelligence  and  report  it  pub- 
licly and  put  our  people  at  risk. 

This  amendment,  even  with  the  pro- 
viso that  has  been  added  to  the  end  of 
it,  should  not  be  passed,  because  I  am 
not  sure  this  proviso  cures  the  prob- 
lem inherent  in  this  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  at  least  calling  to 
our  attention  some  of  the  errors,  and  I 


would  say  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
what  I  said  when  the  amendment  was 
offered.  It  is  an  area  that  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  -sought  out  the  majority 
leader.  He  suggested  that  he  would  be 
opposed  to  the  amendment  in  its  then 
present  form.  We  then  tried  to  contact 
others  who  have  some  jurisdiction  and 
worked  out  a  proviso  which  I  think 
pretty  much  takes  care  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  if  not.  it  is  another  reason  we 
should  not  be  offering  nongermane 
amendments  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  I 
am  going  to  ask  to  put  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  on  Monday  that  would 
change  the  rules  to  say  in  effect  we 
are  not  going  to  continue  this  every 
time  there  is  a  debt  ceiling  bill,  to  go 
through  this  turkey  shoot. 

Now.  Monday  we  are  going  to  debate 
the  freeze  all  day  long.  We  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  freeze  or  free- 
dom of  the  press  or  anything  else,  so 
we  have  had  a  3-day  circus  so  far  and 
it  is  going  to  extend  into  Monday.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  these  kinds  of  mischie- 
vous amendments,  whatever  they  may 
be.  will  help  us  on  Monday  make  cer- 
tain that  that  is  not  repeated  later. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  he  will  certainly 
have  my  support  on  that.  1  thank  him 
for  his  efforts  in  trying  to  ameliorate 
the  effect  of  this  amendment.  In  my 
view  it  perhaps  probably  does  not  do 
it.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  But  I 
have  grave  concerns  about  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  look  into  the  implica- 
tions of  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  some  expert 
opinion  on  it,  which  we  have  not 
gotten.  The  amendment  came  up 
when.  30  minutes  ago?  We  are  legislat- 
ing in  the  dark  on  matters  that  could 
affect  the  lives  and  safety  of  American 
troops.  I  would  hope  in  that  there  are 
no  more  votes  today  and  most  of  my 
colleagues  have  left  the  floor  and  have 
probably  left  the  Hill  by  now.  we  could 
set  aside  some  time  for  debate  on  this 
issue  before  we  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  or  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Now.  I  have  the  floor  and  I  can  hold 
it  simply  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
I  realize  that  as  .soon  as  I  yield  the 
floor  somebody  could  move  to  table  it 
and  that  would  shut  off  debate.  But  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  some 
arrangement  to  debate  this  matter 
before  it  is  finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  at  this  point  is  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lo.se  my  right  to  the  floor 
once  the  quorum  call  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  and  I  will  be  recognized 
again. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 
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Mr  KP.N'Nh:nY  I  ohuTt  Mr  i'rt'si- 
dfiit 

Thf  Pt^F:8II)INt.  OH-K'F.H  The 
Senator  from  Tcxa.s  ha.s  the  floor. 

Mr  TOWER  Well,  objection  is 
hi-aril  so  I  will  roiiUnue  tu  talk. 

Mr   STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  F'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  ha-s  the  floor. 

Mr  TOWER  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnnscni  i.hat  the  Senator 
be  able  to  vuld  t,i  rrn  without  losing 
his  riKli'  ■'  '*:•  ;  '>or  so  that  I  might 
propouiui  :i  ;:,:iii,:nous-consent  agree- 
ment 

The  PRESIUINCi  OI-I-ICLK.  Is 
there  dbiertion'  The  Chair  hears 
tKJiie.  and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  I  do 
a.sk  unanimous  ronsent  that  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  reconsider  be  held  over 
until  Monday  and  that  we  now  be  able 
to  proceed  with  the  other  amendment 
we  know  is  going  to  be  the  subject  of 
debate  for  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon and  that  that  matter  be  the  first 
item  of  consideration  when  the  Senate 
turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  t(j  object 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thought  there  was 
a  unanimous-consent  request  made. 

Mr  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  would  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  the  request  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  am  concerned  that  that  offers  no 
protection,  because  I  foresee  that  as 
soon  as  the  motion  to  recconsider  be- 
comes the  pending  business  someone 
will  be  recognized  and  immediately 
move  to  table  it.  and  that  would  shut 
off  all  debate.  I  think  we  should  have 
some  debate  on  this  because  I  believe 
over  the  weekend  we  can  get  .some 
expert  opinion  on  what  the  implica- 
tions of  this  amendment  are.  I  would 
like  to  know  more.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  rush  blindly  into  this.  Why 
do  we  have  to  vote  on  this  today?  Why 
do  we  have  to  finally  dispose  of  it 
today? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  my  good  friend  to  yield  to 
me  again,  my  unanimous-consent  re 
quest  would  take  the  subject  matter 
over  until  Monday.  I  know  there  are 
others  Senators  present  who  are  pre- 
pared to  debate.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  motion  to  re- 
consider can  carry  the  matter  over  to 
Monday  if  they  wish  to  do  so  sheerly 
by  debate,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Sen- 


ators   who    are    prepared    to    debate 
other  subjects  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  make  this  request, 
and  I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have 
told  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  there  will  be  no  more  votes  this 
evening.  Having  done  that,  the  leader- 
ship is  obligated  to  see  to  it  that  we 
proceed  to  another  matter  if  it  is  at  all 
possible.  I  renew  my  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  move  this  matter  over 
so  it  will  recur  again  on  Monday  once 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  my  reservation.  It  is  un- 
fortunate the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  this  issue 
was  taken  up.  There  was  discussion 
back  and  forth  across  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  majority  leader,  on 
the  side  of  the  aisle  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  voted  for  this  package,  as 
did  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  manager  of  this  bill,  as  did 
a  majority  of  the  Members  on  his  side. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  may  have  a 
different  view.  He  is  entitled  to  a  dif- 
ferent view.  He  is  entitled  to  express 
it.  He  is  entitled  to  vote.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  fair  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  when  others  were  part  of  the 
discussions,  part  of  the  negotiations, 
part  of  the  exchange  of  views,  cast 
their  votes,  obviously  felt  informed 
enough  to  cast  their  votes,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  or  any  other  Senator  can 
come  along  after  the  fact  and  .some- 
how say  that  the  \iew  of  everybody 
else  is  wrong  and  his  is  right.  I  find 
that  hard  to  understand.  But  I  am  pre 
pared  to  remain  and  listen  to  what  he 
wants  to  say  and  to  offer  a  respon.se. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  TOWER  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
others  can  be  recognized  than  those 
on  one  side. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order  long  enough, 
the  Chair  will  advise  what  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Senate  is. 

That  is  what  the  Chair  is  trying  to 
do.  objectively  and  fairly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  rea.sona- 
ble  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  pending.  Senators 
may  reserve  the  right  to  object  and 
may  speak  on  that  reservation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  M;  I'resident.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  received  the  floor 
for  his  unanimous-consent  request  by 
unanimous  consent  provided  that 
after  the  disposition  of  his  request  the 
Sentor  from  Texas  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Just  to  sort  this 
out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  no  hearings  held  on  this.  To 
say  that  some  30  minutes  debate  is 
ample  deliberation  I  think  is  stretch- 
ing the  point  a  bit.  I  realize  that  a 
number  of  Senators  voted  for  this  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  innocent.  We  do 
not  know  that.  It  is  awfully  difficult  to 
vote  for  restricting  the  press  or  to  vote 
against  lifting  restrictions  on  the 
pre.ss.  Let  us  face  it.  we  are.  all  of  us. 
media  creatures  in  this  body.  We  are 
influenced  by  what  the  press  sa.vs 
about  us.  We  are  influenced  profound- 
ly. I  think  the  natural  inclination  is. 
because  we  all  believe  in  a  free  press, 
to  vote  for  something  like  this.  But  I 
hope  that  we  have  some  capacity  for 
self-analysis  and  self-criticism.  The 
journalistic  community  does  not  have 
much  of  that.  We  probably  have  no 
more  than  they  do. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  here 
by  voting  precipitately  on  things  that 
have  sounded  good  but  turned  out 
later  to  be  not  so  good  at  all. 

To  say  that  we  have  had  a  full 
debate  and  a  full  discussion  of  all  the 
implications  of  this  is  simply  not  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  abso- 
lutely right  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  this  matter  came  up.  I  guess  I 
am  naive  enough  to  think  that  since 
we  were  debating  the  debt  limit,  we 
would  be  talking  about  things  that 
pertained  to  the  debt  limit.  This  is  to- 
tally irrelevant  to  the  debt  limit.  That 
is  one  thing  that  makes  it  le.ss  than  re- 
sponsible legislating,  in  my  view. 

In  fact.  I  have  been  on  the  phone 
making  arrangements  for  hearings 
with  General  Kelley  next  Monday 
afternoon  on  the  matter  of  the  securi- 
ty of  our  troops  in  Lebanon,  which  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  casual  interest  to 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  we  will  withhold  any  leg- 
islating on  that  issue  until  we  have  at 
least  had  some  hearings  on  it:  because, 
again,  we  legislate  in  the  dark  when 


we  legislate  on  a  wave  of  popular 
whim,  and  we  legislate  on  the  basis  of 
emotion  if  we  do  otherwi.se. 

It  appears  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
ainendtnent  — I  say  it  appears— are  not 
willing  to  perhaps  set  some  time  for 
rea.sonable  debate  on  this  matter  to 
occur  Monday,  when  I  think  most  of 
!hi-  Senators  will  be  here.  I  think  they 
ha\e  all  pretty  well  scattered  by  now. 
In  tliat  it  has  been  announced  that 
ih>re  will  be  no  more  record  votes  to- 
nigtu.  let  me  at  this  point  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second^ 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

Mr.  BAKER   Mr  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  do  this,  but  it  is  3:30.  and  I  an- 
nounced to  all  and  sundry  that  we- 
were  going  to  be  in  today  until  3:30.  I 
also  announced  that  there  would  not 
be  any  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
would  really  like  to  keep  that  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  resume  this  where  we  left  it  off 
when  we  come  back  on  Monday.  There 
is  already  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
come  in  at  noon  on  Monday.  What  I 
would  propose  now  to  do  is  to  put  us  in 
morning  busine.ss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  not  past  4  p.m..  in 
w-hich  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— I  wish  the  leader  would 
withhold  his  request  so  that  at  least 
some  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
Riegle  amendment  and  who  take 
strong  exception  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
will  not  be  foreclosed  from  having  an 
opportunity  to  respond. 

What  has  happened  here  on  the 
floor  over  the  last  20  minutes  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  main- 
tained control  of  the  floor,  and  neither 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  nor  I  have 
been  given  any  oportuntiy  to  respond. 
I  would  not  object  to  the  reasonable 
request  of  the  majority  leader  that 
this  matter  be  put  over  until  Monday 
and  that  we  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it  then.  However.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  at  least  be  able  to  address  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
an  issue  which  is  as  basic  and  funda- 
mental as  the  first  amendment.  The 
Senate  in  the  most  important  forum 
for  debate  and  dialog  in  the  free 
world.  And  this  important  issue  de- 
serves its  full  consideration. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mf.  President,  let  me 
do  this. 

If  the  request  to  put  us  in  morning 
business  is  granted,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  us  over  until  Monday. 
I  will  change  the  request  I  just  made. 
so  that  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  may  speak  as 
in  morning  business  on  whatever  sub- 
ject he  wishes.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  do  this  in  order 
to  round  out  the  day  of  the  Senate. 
I  modify  the  request  in  that  respect. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection; 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  and  I  appreciate  the  courte- 
sy of  the  majority  leader— I  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  what  will  be  the 
parliamentary  situation  on  Monday 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  vu-  will  resume  at  12  noon, 
pursuant  to  an  order  to  ad.iourn  today, 
which  has  not  yet  been  ordered  but 
which  will  be  ordered,  unless  objection 
is  made  to  the  request  I  will  make, 
which  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

There  will  be  an  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday,  and  then  we  will  be  back  on 
the  pending  bill,  at  which  time  the 
motion  to  reconsider  will  be  the  pend- 
ing question,  and  there  will  be  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
could  provide  a  period  of  time,  divided 
equally,  so  that  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  we  will  have  to  work 
with  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot  do  that,  but  I 
a.ssure  the  Senator  that  there  will  be 
adequate  time  for  debate.  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  a  tabling  motion,  and 
that  will  be  another  way  to  cut  if  off. 
by  .somebody  offering  a  tabling 
motion.  A  motion  to  reconsider  is  fully 
debatable,  so  there  would  not  be  any 
restriction  on  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  there  would  be  un- 
limited debate,  if  that  is  the  wish  of 
the  Senate 

Mr.  BAKER    Yi  > 

Mr.  SARBA.NES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  the 
majority  leader's  request  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon,  we  would  go 
into  morning  busine.ss  until  4  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKF:;R.  Yes:  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  10  minutes  each.  I  can 
change  it  for  more  time,  but  I  have  an- 
nounced all  day  long  that  we  would 
stav  in  until  about  3:30. 

Mr.  SARBANES  The  problem  is 
that  .some  people  want  to  be  certain 
that  they  have  a  chance  to  speak 
during  morning  business:  and  if  that 
time  were  consumed  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  those  on  only  one  side  of  the 
issue  we  have  been  talking  about,  the 
purpose  would  not  be  accomplished. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  case.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  I  will  at- 
tempt to  provide  additional  time  for 
morning  business,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  there  is  some  way  to  work  out 
some  limitation  on  the  time  we  devote 
to  the  motion  to  reconsider  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Before  the  Senator's  motion,  about 
15  or  20  minutes  ago,  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon)  would  bring  up  an 
amendment,  which  would  be  called 
down,  and  I  would  call  up  another 
amendment  on  another  subject,  so  we 
would  debate  it  on  Monday,  even 
though  the  vote  would  not  occur  until 
5  o'clock. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  way  to 
protect  myself  to  bring  up  my  amend- 
ment on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  will  work  with  him  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  happens.  However, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  if  w-e  go 
off  this  bill  and  go  into  morning  busi- 
ness, automatically  we  will  be  back  on 
the  pending  question,  which  is  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  try  not  to  get 
a  unanimous-consent  order  to  modify 
that  arrangement  today,  because  so 
many  people  are  gone  that  I  could  not 
clear  it.  I  promise  the  Senator  that  on 
Monday  morning  I  will  try  to  arrange 
something  so  that  would  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  the  Senator  will 
not  object  to  it.  but  if  we  could  work 
out  a  good  faith  effort,  a  good  faith 
way  for  time  so  this  Senator  from 
Montana  could  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment, that  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  promise  the  Sen- 
ator I  will  exercise  my  very  best  effort 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 
Mr.  B.^KER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  might  be  possible  in  this 
period  of  morning  business  that  has 
now  been  propo.sed  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  those  who  wish  to  speak  not 
be  10  minutes  but  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  that  if  it  IS  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 
Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  modify  the  request 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  modified,  that  we  go 
into  morning  business  until  4  p.m.  and 
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that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  reaffirm  my  support  for  the  Riegle 
amendment.  There  is  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  that 
the  United  States  went  to  war  in  Gre- 
nada last  Tuesday. 

I  have  expressed  my  own  serious  res- 
ervations about  that  involvement  and 
that  undertaking,  but  there  should  be 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  first  amendment 
did  not  go  to  war  last  Tuesday. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  approximately  50 
newsmen  and  newswomen  who  have 
been  permitted  to  land  on  Grenada, 
and  there  are  close  to  400  who  are  in 
Barbados  at  the  present  time  who 
have  not  been  permitted  to  go  to  Gre- 
nada. 

Whatever  possible  justification  there 
might  be  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  American  lives  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  invasion— and  I  think  the  burden 
for  that  justification  has  to  be  placed 
upon  the  administration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  Senators  or  staff  who  have  con- 
ferences that  they  feel  that  they  must 
conduct  please  do  so  in  the  cloakroom 
or  somewhere  other  than  the  Cham- 
ber? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
whatever  that  justification  might  be. 
the  fact  is  that  American  correspond- 
ents have  been  covering  conflicts  from 
World  War  II  to  Vietnam.  During  the 
Vietnam  war,  more  than  53  rorre 
spondents  were  killed.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  recognize  that,  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  American 
people  would  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  as  inspired  as  they  are 
today  by  that  magnificent  picture, 
taken  by  Joe  Rosenthal  at  the  inva- 
sion of  Iwo  Jima  when  the  marines 
raised  the  American  flag. 

The  question  that  those  of  us  who 
support  the  Riegle  amendment    have 
for  those  who  would  take  an  opposite 
position  is:  What  does  the  administra- 
tion have  to  hide?  Six  thou.sand  Amer- 
ican troops  are  in  Grenada  this  after 
noon  and  still  the  administration  con 
tinues    to    put    roadblock    after    road 
block  after  roadblock  to  any  attempt 
to  find  out  what  the  real  facts  are  on 
that  island. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  was  right  in  voting  on  this 
issue.  I  think  the  first  amendment  still 
does  apply. 

The  one  certain  casualty  if  we  deny 
the  press  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
Grenada  will  be  American  people  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity   to   be    fully    and   completely    in- 


luiiiRd  of  what  the  true  facts  really 
are. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed  in- 
stance after  instance  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  recognized  their 
importance  and  maintained  their  re- 
sponsibility preserving  material  which 
is  sensitive  and  .secret,  and  which 
could  endanger  the  lives  of  American 
.servicemen.  I  am  not  going  to  list 
those  occasions  this  afternoon,  but 
they  are  many,  and  they  are  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
for  further  debate  on  this  issue.  I  hope 
that  when  the  rollcall  is  called  on 
Monday,  the  vote  will  still  be  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  Riegle 
amendment. 

The  fact  remains.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  no  gag  rule  in  Central 
America  where  there  are  Americans 
present  and  there  are  American  advis- 
ers. There  is  no  gag  rule  in  Lebanon. 
But  evidently  there  appear  to  be  some 
individuals  in  this  body  who  want  to 
impose  such  a  rule  in  Grenada. 

I  hope  their  position  is  defeated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
this  amendment  is  drawn,  you  could 
have  representatives  from  Tass  or 
from  news  services  of  hostile  countries 
that  would  be  included  in  the  sweep  of 
this  amendment.  Is  that  what  we 
want?  And  to  give  them  free  access  to 
sources  of  their  choice. 

We  all  want  press  coverage,  yes.  But 
now.  as  I  recall  in  World  War  II.  in 
Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  any  other  mili- 
tary actions  we  have  been  in,  the  press 
was  not  given  free  access  to  news 
sources  of  their  choice. 

The  Riegle  amendment  is  opening 
this  thing  up  wider  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  about  the  Bay 

of  Pigs? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  wider  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

Did  any  press  accompany  the  people 
into  the  Bay  of  Pigs?  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  has  never  been  this  wide  open 
that  the  pre.ss  has  access  to  sources  of 
its  choice. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  could  make 
the  case  that  giving  the  press  access  to 
sources  of  its  choice,  its  own  discre- 
tion, with  no  restrictions  on  who  the 
pre.ss  is.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
maintain  that  constitutes  no  possible 
danger  to  lives  and  safety  of  American 
servicemen  or  to  the  success  of  the 
mi-ssion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
point  for  a  question.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  try  to  get 
some  expert  opinion  on  this  to  see 
what  the  precedents  are  before  we 
resume  this  debate  on  Monday,  and  I 
hope  that  all  Members  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  look  into 
all  of  the  implications  of  this  matter. 


No  one  around  here  wants  to  violate 
the  first  amendment.  No  one  wants  to 
unnecessarily  pro.scribe  the  press.  But 
at  the  same  time  in  a  military  situa- 
tion, you  cannot  give  the  press  corps, 
which  could  include  some  people  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  free  access  to 
news  sources  of  their  choice. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

When  the  Senator  makes  this  point 
.so  forcefully  about  the  press  people 
not  being  free  to  make  choices  as  to 
who  their  sources  should  be.  who 
should  make  that  choice  for  the  news 
people?  Who  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  envision  making  the  choice? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  talks 
about  traditionally  we  have  proscribed 
the  sources. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Who? 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  sources— what  is 
the  Senator's  interpretation  of  the 
word  sources?  Sources  can  be  people, 
places,  things,  what?  What  does 
sources  mean? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  gue.ss  my  question  is 
who  makes  the  decision  on  the  choice 
of  any  source. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  military  says 
•We  want  you.  the  press,  to  stay  out 
of  this  area,  there  are  sensitive  mat- 
ters here  that  should  not  be  reported." 
they  will  say  to  that  military  officer. 
■You  can  go  jump  in  the  lake.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  statute  here  that  says  that 
I  can  go  there." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  is  the  provi- 
so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  sure  this  pro- 
vi.so  cures  it.  It  may  or  may  not. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  put  that  No.  1 
in  there  because  we  have  never,  never 
in  my  experience,  and  I  fought  in 
World  War  II  and  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  the  troops  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  when 
we  have  given  the  press  absolute 
access  to  any  .sources  of  their  choice  at 
their  discretion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  has  not  an- 
swered the  question.  Who  is  to  make 
the  decision  on  the  choice  of  sources? 
Should  it  be  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  field  commanders 
have  to  be  given  some  discretion  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  the  Senator  envi- 
sions that  the  field  commanders  will 
be  the  ones  who  decide  who  the  press 
talks  to  and  select  the  .sources? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  promulgate  certain  rules. 
Our  boys  are  prescribed  by  rules  of  en- 
gagement as  to  what  they  can  do. 
There  should  be  certain  rules  of  the 
press.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  blanket 
authority  of  free  access.  You  got  it. 
Anywhere  you  want  to  go.  Nobody  is 


going  to  stop  you.  You  are  entitled  to 
go  there. 

Now.  could  a  Tass  correspondent  go 
in  under  this  circumstance?  Is  there 
anything  here  to  prevent  Tass  from 
bemg  a  part  of  this  press  corps?  Any- 
thing to  prevent  a  representative  of  a 
news  agency  from  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  or  Poland  from  being 
a  part  of  the  press  that  goes  in  there? 
Is  there  any  proscription  on  this  here? 
I  do  not  see  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senators  the  5 
minutes  ha-s  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 
Mr.  STKVKNS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  Of^FICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  seeking 
recognition  patiently.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  this  amendment  and 
this  entire  debate  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  the  unprecedented  degree  to 
which  the  administration  in  restrict- 
ing press  coverage  of  what  is  occurring 
in  Grenada. 

Now.  I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  articles  which  detail  that 
fact.  I  want,  at  the  very  outset,  to  read 
excerpts  from  a  statement  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, by  its  executive  vice  president, 
expressing  its  deep  concern  about  the 
deliberate  actions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  military  officials  to 
clamp  a  news  blackout  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Grenada. 

Such  actions  to  keep  the  correspondents 
of  a  free  press  from  serving  the  information 
needs  of  a  free  society  are  unprecedented 
and  intolerable. 

The  excuse  given  for  this  news  blackout 
has  been  concern  on  the  part  of  some  U.S. 
military  commanders  over  the  '.safety  '  of 
journalists.  Such  an  excuse  is  insufficient 
reason  to  prevent  correspondents  from  cov- 
ering an  important  military  operation. 
There  have  been  many  U.S.  war  correspond- 
ents who-like  Ernie  Pylc  in  World  War  II- 
risked  and  gave  their  lives  accompanying 
American  forces  so  that  the  American 
people  might  know  what  their  armed  forces 
were  doing— and  not  doing. 
And  continuing  from  this  statement: 
It  IS  particularly  .sad  and  disturbing  that 
the  safely  excu.se  should  be  resorted  to. 
when  it  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  key 
schemes  used  by  the  Soviet  Bloc  in 
UNESCO  forums  to  support  measures 
which  provide  government  control  over  the 
flow  of  information.  This  .sort  of  excuse  is 
completely  inappropriate  for  American  offi- 
cials to  use  in  a  free  .society. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hkcord.  as  follows: 


State.ment  of  Jerry  W    Krifdhiim,    Lxkh  - 
TivE  Vice  President.   American   Newspa- 
per PrBLisHERS  Association 
Reston.   Va  —  The   American   Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  deliberate  actions  of  the  Reagan 
Administration     and     military     officials    to 
clamp  a  news  blackout  on  U.S.  military  op- 
erations in  Grenada. 

Such  actions  to  keep  the  correspondents 
of  a  free  press  from  serving  the  information 
needs  of  a  free  society  are  unprecedented 
and  intolerable. 

■The  excuse  given  for  this  news  blackout 
has  been  concern  on  the  part  of  some  U.S. 
military  commanders  over  the  safety^  of 
journalists.  Such  an  excuse  is  insufficient 
reason  to  prevent  correspondents  from  cov- 
ering an  important  military  operation. 
There  have  been  many  U.S.  war  correspond- 
ents who— like  Ernie  Pyle  in  World  War  II— 
risked  and  gave  their  lives  accompanying 
American  forces  so  that  the  American 
people  might  know  what  their  armed  forces 
were  doing— and  not  doing. 

■It  is  particularly  sad  and  disturbing  that 
the  safety'  excuse  should  be  resorted  to. 
when  it  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  key 
.schemes  used  by  the  Soviet  Bloc  in 
UNESCO  forums  to  support  measures 
which  provide  government  control  over  the 
flow  of  information.  This  sort  of  excuse  is 
completely  inappropriate  for  American  offi- 
cials to  use  in  a  free  society. 

We  also  are  mystified  at  the  actions  of 
U.S.  military  officers  who  picked  up  several 
American  correspondents  on  Grenada  after 
the  invasion  had  begun  and  Iran.sported 
them  to  a  U.S.  Navy  vessel  off  shore,  where 
they  were  held  essentially  incommunicado. 

■ANPA  supports  the  need  to  provide 
safety  and  security  for  the  men  and  women 
of  U.S.  armed  forces  engaged  in  dangerous 
operations.  But  a  news  blackout  is  not  the 
answer  to  that  need.  We  think  senior  gov- 
ernment officials  must  remember  that  for 
years  professional  journalists  and  profes- 
sional public  officials  have  been  able  to  find 
ways  to  provide  both  troop  security  and  the 
flow  of  information  which  an  open  society 
demands. 

■One  need  only  recall  the  actions  of  Gen- 
eral Creighton  Abrams  in  personally  assur- 
ing press-poll  access  to  his  troops  during  the 
troubled  days  when  controversial  combat  ac- 
tions were  underway  across  the  South  Viet- 
nam border  in  Cambodia.  General  Abrams 
understood  that  he  and  his  troops  were 
working  within  and  for  a  constitutional,  free 
society.  He  saw  it  as  his  duty  to  help  a  free 
press  serve  a  free  society.  He  was  right. 
Today  s  officials  are  wrong. 

■ANPA  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  immediately  investigate  how  this 
public  information  fiasco  occurred  and  to 
renounce  the  policy  of  secret  wars  hidden 
from  the  American  people. '■ 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  detailing  these 
unprecedented  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  free  press  in  covering  this 
operation  in  Grenada,  reflecting  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  official  man- 
agement and  manipulation  of  the 
news,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


'  Former    Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    for 
Public  Affairs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  28.  1983] 

White  House  Admits  Pentagon. 
Censorship 

(By  Knight  News  Service) 
Washington.— The  White  House  acknowl- 
edged yesterday  that  the  Pentagon,  with 
the  apparent  approval  of  President  Reagan, 
took  over  from  the  beginning  the  manage- 
ment and  dissemination  of  news  concerning 
the  invasion  of  Grenada. 

As  a  result,  the  public  was  shut  out  of  in- 
vasion news  independent  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment sources,  and  angry  and  frustrated 
presidential  aides  were  kept  in  the  dark 
about  the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the  military 
aspects  of  the  war. 

The  administration  was  able  to  stress  its 
motives  and  justification  for  the  invasion 
and  keep  journalists  and  television  cameras 
away  from  the  battle  scenes— where  Ameri- 
cans and  others  v  ere  dying— until  the 
combat  was  virtually  over. 

At  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  yesterday.  Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes 
(D.  Md.)  said  the  concerted  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  press  out  "  was  very  disturbing."  He 
told  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam.  The  treatment  by  the  administration 
of  the  free  press  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  our  function  as  a  free  society." 
Noting  that  the  Pentagon  had  given 
safety  as  the  reason  for  keeping  reporters 
away.  Senator  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum  (R. 
Kan.)  said  that  reporters  have  been  under 
far  worse  conditions  in  Lebanon.'  Other 
senators  said  reporters  had  accompanied 
military  forces  invading  Europe  on  D-Day  in 
World  War  II. 

At  the  White  House,  deputy  press  secre- 
tary Larry  Speakes.  who  has  been  involved 
in  bitter  confrontations  with  reporters  since 
the  invasion  was  announced,  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  allowed  -all  the  reporting  to 
come  out  of  the  Defense  Department  "  be- 
cause Pentagon  officials  had  strong  views" 
on  what  was  to  be  released  and  ■wanted  to 
do  it  their  way.^ 

President  Reagan,  when  he  announced 
the  invasion  early  Tuesday,  indicated  that 
he  had  given  command  over  the  release  of 
battlefield  information  to  Gen.  John 
Vessey.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Said  the  president.  ■We  are  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  General  Vessey  in  that  we 
dont  think  in  these  early  hours  of  that 
landing  that  we  should  be  on  the  horn 
asking  the  commanders  to  stop  and  give  us 
detailed  reports.' 

General  Vessey  reportedly  has  said  that 
he  believes  there  has  been  too  much  news 
coverage  of  the  military.  And  several  corre- 
spondents, including  Bill  Lynch,  of  NBC, 
have  quoted  Pentagon  officials  as  saying 
that  in  Grenada,  the  United  States  was 
copying  the  British,  who  maintained  secrecy 
and  close  press  censorship  in  their  retaking 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  from  Argentina. 

But  unlike  the  British,  who  have  an  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act  and  brought  along  on  the 
invasion  correspondents  who  had  agreed  to 
censorship,  the  Pentagon  put  Grenada,  its 
surrounding  waters  and  its  skies  off  limits 
to  reporters. 

Asked  by  Senator  Sarbanes  if  the  United 
States  had  followed  the  Falklands  policy. 
Mr.  Dam  replied  that  this  country  did  not 
•censor'^  the  press. 
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Mr.  Sarbanes  snapped.  "You  kept  the 
press  out.  though." 

Even  when  the  Pentagon  yielded  ye.ster 
day  under  pressure  from  the  press  and  the 
White  House  and  began  allowing  journalists 
onto  the  island— after  most  of  the  fighting 
was  over— the  military  would  admit  only  a 
reporting  pool  to  represent  the  dozens  of 
journalists  waiting  in  Barbados. 

The  pool  consisted  of  the  TV  networks, 
the  wire  services  and  a  magazine  under  the 
supervision  of  a  military  public  information 
officer. 

During  the  fighting,  the  military  on  Gre 
nada  moved  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. It  stopped  ham  radios  from  broadcast- 
ing and  blocked  stories  by  at  least  four  re- 
porters who  had  managed  to  get  to  the 
island  by  fishing  boat  during  the  invasion. 

The  reporters,  who  sought  out  a  Marine 
officer  with  the  invading  troops  and  asked 
for  assistance  in  filing  their  stories,  were 
taken  to  the  USS  Guam.  There  they  were 
watched  around  the  clock  by  Navy  person- 
nel after  the  military  refused  to  allow  them 
to  transmit  their  stories.  The  reporters  were 
taken  to  Barbados  yesterday,  where  they 
were  able  to  contact  their  offices  after  mili- 
tary officials  finally  agreed  to  let  other  re- 
porters into  Grenada. 

The  Pentagon's  information  policies  have 
resulted  in  only  the  sketchiest  information 
about  the  fighting  and  American  casualties. 
Not  until  more  than  a  day  after  the  invasion 
began  did  the  Pentagon  confirm  the  first 
casualties. 

No  estimate  had  been  given  as  late  as  yes- 
terday on  the  number  of  Grenadians  or 
Cubans  killed  in  combat. 

Although  the  president  and  Pentagon  of 
ficials  Tuesday  called  the  landings  in  Gre- 
nada "successful"  and  described  resistance 
as  minimal,  by  late  Wednesday  military 
spokesmen  were  acknowledging  that  resist- 
ance had  been  stiffer  than  expected.  The 
Pentagon  did  not  even  .schedule  a  briefing 
yesterday  to  give  the  latest  accounting  of 
the  war. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  28.  19831 

U.S.  Allows  15  Reporters  To  Go  to 

Grenada  for  Day 

(By  William  E.  Parrelll 

Washington.  October  27.^The  Reagan 
Administration  permitted  a  small  group  of 
reporters  to  go  to  Grenada  today  for  the 
afternoon  as  a  furor  continued  over  the  lim- 
itations imposed  on  news  coverage  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  tiny  Caribbean  i.siand. 

A  Defen.se  Department  spokesman  .said  a 
pool  of  15  journalists,  none  of  them  from 
daily  newspapers,  had  flown  from  Bridge- 
town. Barbados,  to  Grenada  in  a  military  C- 
130  transport  plane.  The  spokesman  .said 
that  beginning  Friday,  there  were  plans  for 
twice-daily  flights  of  reporters  to  Grenada 
ferrying  20  to  25  reporters  at  a  lime.  The 
pool  reporters  will  then  share  their  informa- 
tion with  other  reporters. 

All  the  reporters  will  have  to  return  to 
Barbados  on  the  same  day.  the  spokesman 
said. 

REPORTERS  TAKEN  TO  CARRIER 

Four  American  journalists  who  arrived  in 
Grenada  Tue.sday  on  a  chartered  fishing 
boat  with  two  foreign  reporters  were  taken 
from  the  island  Wednesday  to  the  helicop- 
ter carrier  Guam. 

Today,  the  four  were  flown  to  Barbados. 
The  whereabouts  of  the  foreign  reporters 
were  not  known.  Anthony  Marro.  managing 
editor  of  Newsday.  said  he  had  spoken  with 
a  Newsday  correspondent.  Morris  Thomp- 


son, who  told  him  that  on  Wednesday  the 
four  reporters,  eager  to  leave  Grenada  in 
order  to  file  stories,  had  accepted  an  offer 
to  go  to  the  Guam,  from  which  they 
thought  they  could  send  their  dispatches. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  carrier,  howev- 
er. Mr.  Marro  said,  the  commanding  officer 
told  them  he  could  not  let  them  use  the 
ships  communications  equipment  without 
approval  from  Washington.  In  effect,  they 
were  held  incommunicado."  Mr.  Marro  said. 

The  Administrations  a.ssertion  that  it  had 
not  allowed  reporters  to  go  to  the  island 
until  military  commanders  had  determined 
that  it  was  safe  for  them  was  sharply  criti- 
cized in  both  Congress  and  the  pre.ss. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi 
tors  .said  the  restrictions  on  coverage  im- 
posed by  the  Reagan  Administration  "go 
beyond  the  normal  limits  of  military  censor- 
ship." 

Jerry  Freidheim.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, said  the  limitations  were  "unprec- 
edented and  intolerable"  and  called  on  Con- 
gress to  investigate  what  he  called  a  "policy 
of  secret  wars  hidden  from  the  American 
people." 

"A  LESSON"  FROM  THE  BRITISH 

A  lengthy  argument  erupted  on  Capitol 
Hill  between  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  W.  Dam  and  Senator  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes. Democrat  of  Maryland,  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Sarbanes  asked  Mr.  Dam  about  re- 
ports that  the  Pentagon  had  "learned  a 
le.sson"  from  the  British  during  the  Falk- 
land Islands  war,  when  reporters'  dispatches 
were  censored. 

"I'm  not  aware  we're  censoring  the  press." 
Mr.  Dam  said.  He  said  the  press  had  been 
kept  off  the  island  because  of  "advice  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "  that  the  .security 
of  reporters  could  not  be  guaranteed. 

"Would  you  .say  that  in  a  free  -society  free 
pre.ss  coverage  of  a  news  event  is  an  impor- 
tant matter?  "  Senator  Sarbanes  asked. 

"Yes,"  Mr  Dam  replied. 

Senator  Sarbanes  said:  "I  think  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Administration  of  the  free 
press  raises  very  disturbing  questions  about 
our  functioning  as  a  free  .society.  It's  very 
clear  that  there  is  a  calculated  policy  of 
keeping  the  pre.ss  out.  " 

Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum.  Re- 
publican of  Kansas,  .said  many  reporters 
had  worked  under  far  worse  circumstances 
in  Lebanon.  " 

After  the  hearing,  Mr.  Sarbanes  said  the 
Administration's  "answers  on  their  limita- 
tion of  a  free  speech  are  completely  inad- 
equate " 

"If  we  continue  to  have  Americans  there. " 
he  .said,  "we  certainly  could  have  the  press 
there   " 

The  dispute  over  coverage  spilled  over  to 
the  White  Hou.se.  On  Monday  night,  only 
hours  before  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  the 
chief  White  House  spokesman.  Larry 
Speakes.  was  asked  by  newsmen  whether  an 
attack  there  was  imminent. 

The  spokesman's  office,  after  consulting 
the  National  Security  Council,  replied  that 
the  suggestion  was  "preposterous."  Mr. 
Speakes  said  later  that  he  had  been  misled 
and  apologized  Today,  he  denied  reports 
that  he  had  threatened  to  resign,  but  had 
no  comment  when  asked  whether  he  had 
sent  a  memorandum  to  key  Reagan  White 
House  aides  saying  that  "the  credibility  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  at  stake." 

The  memorandum  was  reportedly  .sent  to 
Mr  Reagan  s  chief  of  staff.  James  A.  Baker 
3d;    the    White    House    counselor.    Edwin 


Meese  3d.  and  the  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Mi- 
chael K.  Deaver. 

The  pool  reporters  who  left  Barbados  for 
Grenada  included  representatives  of  the 
three  mam  television  networks-ABC.  CBS 
and  NBC  along  with  reporters  for  the 
three  major  news  agencies— United  Press 
International.  Reuters  and  The  Associated 
Press. 

NEWSPAPERS  NOT  REPRESENTED 

There  were  protests  at  the  absence  of  a 
pool  reporter  for  news  magazines  and  one 
for  the  daily  newspapers.  A  reporter  for 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  was  added  to 
represent  the  news  magazines,  but  no  one 
was  picked  to  repre.sent  daily  newspapers.  A 
liaison  officer  in  Barbados.  Maj.  Don  Black, 
said  the  list  had  been  determined  "with 
input  from  the  embassy.  " 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  in 
Washington  confirmed  that  there  were  "no 
newspapers  on  today's  run."  He  said  it  could 
not  lie  determined  which  newspaper  would 
act  as  a  pool  reporter  for  the  other  newspa- 
pers but  that  newspapers  should  be  repre- 
sented Friday. 

There  are  .said  to  be  at  least  300  reporters 
in  Barbados  trying  to  cover  the  situation  in 
Grenada. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  policy  on 
coverage  has  caused  considerable  consterna- 
tion and  suspicion  among  editorial  writers 
and  commentators.  "The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  produced  a  bureaucrat's  dream." 
.said  John  Chancellor  of  NBC  News.  Do 
anything,  no  one  is  watching." 

Walter  Cronkite.  the  former  CBS  News 
anchorman,  .said  in  a  radio  interview  that 
the  Administration  had  .seriously  erred. 

"This  nation  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
people  have  the  right  to  know  and  that  we 
participate  in  our  Government's  actions." 
Mr.  Cronkite  .said.  "These  are  our  marines, 
our  Rangers  down  there.  This  is  our  foreign 
policy  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  precisely 
what  is  happening,  and  there  can  be  no 
excu.se  in  denyinit  the  people  that  right." 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  27.  1983] 

Administration  Puts  Tough  Restrictions 
ON  News  of  Grenada 

(By  Phil  Galley) 

Washington.- For  the  last  two  days,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  barred  reporters 
from  Grenada  and  imposed  extraordinary 
restrictions  on  news  coverage  of  the  military 
invasion  of  that  Caribbean  island. 

As  the  military  operation  by  United  States 
and  Caribbean  forces  continued  for  a  .second 
day.  President  Reagan  said  through  a 
spokesman  that  reporters  would  be  allowed 
onto  the  island  when  American  military 
commanders  determined  that  conditions 
were  safe  for  them.  Defen.se  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said  he  hoped  the 
island  could  be  opened  to  reporters  as  early 
as  Thursday. 

Until  late  this  afternoon,  when  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Gen.  John  W.  Ve.ssey  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pro- 
vided the  first  detailed  briefing  of  the  oper- 
ation at  a  news  conference,  reporters  here 
and  el.sewhere  had  found  themselves  relying 
heavily  on  ham  radio  operators  and  Radio 
Havana  for  reports  on  conditions  on  the 
island. 

It  was  ham  radio  operators  who  reported 
today  that  six  journalists,  including  four 
Americans,  had  landed  on  the  island  in  a 
chartered  fishing  boat.  First  reports  .said 
the  journalists  had  been  taken  to  the  St. 
James  Hotel  in  St.  Georges,  the  capital,  but 


later  reports  said  at  least  four  of  them  had 
been  taken  from  the  island  by  American 
forces  to  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Guam. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  moved  to  clamp  down  on  ham 
operators,  who  have  been  providing  much  of 
the  information  to  the  pre.ss  and  the  public 
about  the  situation  in  Grenada.  William 
Russell,  a  spokesman  for  the  commission, 
said  some  of  the  operators  had  been  using 
unauthorized  frequencies  to  pick  up  broad- 
casts from  the  island,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion had  started  monitoring  operators  for 
such  violations. 

Defense  Department  officials,  who  spoke 
on  the  condition  that  they  not  be  named, 
said  that  Briiains  tight  control  over  press 
coverage  of  its  war  with  Argentina  over  the 
Falkland  Islands  la.st  year  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  some  American  military  com- 
manders, particularly  General  Vessey.  He 
has  told  reporters  in  the  past  that  he  be- 
lieves there  is  too  much  news  coverage  of 
the  military. 

"The  President  and  Secretary  Weinberger 
are  backing  their  commanders  on  this 
thing."  one  Defense  Department  official 
said. 

During  the  war  over  the  Falklands.  Brit- 
ish reporters  were  allowed  aboard  British 
ships  and  were  allowed  onto  the  islands 
with  the  invasion  force.  Their  reports,  how- 
ever, were  censored  by  British  authorities. 

There  was  no  United  States  censorship  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  To  get  credentials  from 
U.S.  military  authorities,  reporters  had  to 
sign  a  pledge  not  to  di.sclo.se  in  advance 
troop  movements,  exact  casualty  totals  and 
certain  aspects  of  military  operations. 

At  today's  news  conference.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said  the  operation's  military  com- 
manders had  decided  they  did  not  want  re- 
porters along,  and  he  added  that  he 
"  wouldnt  ever  dream  of  overriding  a  com- 
mander's decision." 

He  added.  "Their  conclusion  was  that 
they  were  not  able  to  guarantee  any  kind  of 
safety  of  anyone""  because  of  uncertainly 
over  what  kind  of  conditions  they  might  en 
counter. 

need  for  SURPRISE 

Asked  if  there  was  concern  about  how  the 
public  might  react  to  television  coverage  of 
the  fighting,  the  Secretary  .said:  "I  think 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  that  we 
didnt  is  the  need  for  surprise  in  this  oper- 
ation. We  were  going  in  there  very  quickly 
and  we  needed  to  have  surpri.se  in  order  to 
have  it  successful.  " 

Some  of  the  country's  major  news  organi- 
zations, including  most  of  the  television  net- 
works and  wire  services,  had  protested  the 
news  coverage  restrictions  in  letters  to 
President  Reagan  and  other  Administration 
officials. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Weinberger.  Edward  M. 
Joyce,  president  of  CBS  News,  wrote.  "I 
would  like  to  protest  the  attitude  expressed 
by  your  Public  Affairs  office  as  indicated  in 
the  statement  to  our  correspondent  Bill 
lynch  that  "we  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
British  in  the  Falklands." "" 

Tm  screaming  about  it  because  writing 
letters  takes  too  long.  "  said  Howard  Simons, 
managing  editor  of  The  Washington  Po.st. 
"I  think  a  secret  war.  like  .secret  govern- 
ment, is  antithetical  to  an  open  society.  Us 
absolutely  outrageous." 

Mr.  Simons  said  one  of  his  newspaper's  re- 
porters. Edward  Cody,  was  among  the  six 
journalists  who  reached  Grenada  by  boat. 
He  said  he  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Cody  had 
been  taken  off  the  island  to  the  carrier 
Guam.  Al.so  reported  to  be  on  board  the  car- 


rier were  Don  Bohning  of  The  Miami 
Herald.  Morris  Thompson  of  Newsday  and 
Bernard  Diederich  of  Time  magazine.  The 
identities  and  whereabouts  of  the  other  two 
journalists  in  the  group  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. 

strenuous  PROTESTS 

Seymour  Topping,  managing  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times,  .said.  "We  have  stren- 
uously protested  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Defense  Department  about  the  lack  of 
access  to  the  story  in  Grenada  by  our  corre- 
spondents who  are  waiting  on  Barbados.  We 
also  are  disturbed  by  the  paucity  of  details 
about  the  operation  relea.sed  by  the  Penta- 
gon at  a  time  when  the  American  people  re- 
quire all  the  facts  to  make  judgments  about 
the  actions  of  our  Government." 

President  Reagan  said  reporters  will  be  al- 
lowed on  Grenada  as  soon  as  conditions 
there  are  calm  enough  to  be  "consistent 
with  safely  requirements  agreed  to  by  the 
Defense  Department."  according  to  Larry 
Speakes.  the  chief  White  House  spokesman. 
Mr.  Speakes  relayed  that  word  this  after- 
noon, after  he  had  agreed  to  lake  a  request 
directly  to  the  President  from  the  While 
House  press  corps  that  reporters  be  permit- 
ted into  Grenada. 

Mr.  Speakes  said  that  another  concern 
had  been  that  "the  presence  of  media  there 
could  distract  commanders.  "  Thai  view  was 
echoed  by  a  senior  Defense  Department  of- 
fical  who  said  that  ihe  invasion  was  a  com- 
mando-type operation  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  what  he  called  "the  lender  loving 
care  and  feeding  of  the  press." 

acrimonious  briefing 
Mr.  Speakes'  afternoon  briefing  was  no 
less  acrimonious  than  the  morning  session, 
as  reporters  asked  for  details  on  the  inva- 
sion and  were  referred  to  the  Pentagon.  In 
particular,  the  reporters  were  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  track  details  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's reported  eleventh-hour  diplo- 
matic response  to  possible  attempts  by  the 
revolunlionary  council  on  Grenada  to  dis- 
cuss safeguarding  the  Americans  there. 

Confusing  and  fragmentary  information 
was  offered,  and  Mr.  Speakes.  complaining 
about  the  accuracy  of  some  news  reports,  ul- 
timately refu.sed  to  take  additional  ques- 
tions from  one  reporter  he  considered  an- 
noying. "I'm  tired  of  dealing  with  .vou.  "  he 
said. 

"Youre  carrying  your  management  "s 
water  on  this  thing."  he  said  to  another  re- 
porter, who  had  asked  why  reporters  could 
not  go  to  the  island. 

News  reporters  were  concerned  at  having 
been  misled  by  the  White  House's  flat  deni- 
als of  initial  invasion  reports,  a  situation 
Mr.  Speakes  said  was  not  intentional.  He 
was  asked  whether  the  Administration 
policv  was  to  be  selective  in  telling  the 
truth.  "The  policy  of  the  White  House  is  to 
tell  the  truth,"  Mr.  Speakes  replied. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim.  a  former  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  said 
"there  are  damn  few  precedents"  for  con- 
tinuing the  news  restrictions  beyond  today. 
Mr.  Friedheim.  who  is  now  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  said  news  coverage  of  the  invasion 
would  make  it  easier  to  the  Administration 
to  win  public  and  Congressional  support  for 
the  operation. 

A  former  .senior  Defense  Department  offi- 
cial in  the  Carter  Administration,  who 
spoke  on  the  condition  he  not  be  named, 
said.  "I  can't  recall  an  overt  military  oper- 
ations of  this  sort  not  involving  some  sort  of 
press  coverage,  at  least  a  press  pool.  This  is 
very  unusual." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  2V,.  lys.ij 
U.S.  Forces  Thwart  Journalists"  Reports 
(By  Edward  Cody) 
St.  George"s.  Grenada— a  group  of  seven 
journalists,    including    reporters    for    four 
American   news  organizations  who  arrived 
here    Tuesday    morning    as    U.S.    invasion 
forces    landed,    tried    unsuccessfully    until 
today  to  report  what  was  happening  on  Gre- 
nada. 

We  had  left  Barbados  Monday  by  char- 
tered aircraft  to  Union  Island,  north  of  Gre- 
nada, from  which  we  traveled  by  boat  to 
Carriacou.  another  island  that  is  a  Grena- 
dan  possession.  We  arrived  on  a  separately 
rented  small  boat  in  Grenada  just  after  the 
landing. 

Initially  detained  by  Grenadan  forces,  by 
the  time  we  reached  telephone  and  telex  fa- 
cilities in  the  town,  the  lines  were  dead. 

It  was  early  yesterday  when,  while  wan- 
dering through  the  relatively  peaceful 
Grenadan  capital,  three  of  us— myself  and 
correspondents  for  The  Miami  Herald  and 
Newsday— made  our  first  contact  with  U.S. 
troops.  By  2  p.m..  a  good-hearted  marine 
colonel  who  had  listened  to  our  pleas  to 
allow  us  to  use  American  communications 
facilities  to  reach  our  home  offices,  ar- 
ranged to  have  us  flown  to  the  USS  Guam 
offshore  on  one  of  a  number  of  helicopters 
ferrying  back  and  forth  to  his  position. 

But  by  10  a.m.  today,  we  three  reporters, 
who  had  been  joined  by  a  British  colleague 
in  the  meantime,  were  being  helicoptered 
back  to  the  same  landing  zone  we  had  left 
18  hours  earlier— still  without  getting  our 
stories  back  to  our  newspapers. 

The  intervening  time  was  a  series  of  frus- 
trations, pleasant  conversations  with  sailors 
and  marines  aboard  this  helicopter  carrier 
and  repeated  pleas  to  be  allowed  to  use  ship- 
board communications  or  to  be  transported 
to  Barbados  to  use  commercial  telephone 
service  from  there.  It  was  also  a  period  in 
which  we  were  constantly  watched,  even  as 
we  slept  in  crewmen's  bunks  with  a  sailor 
detailed  to  stay  awake  sitting  beside  us. 

Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  III— Second 
Fleet  commander  running  the  Grenada  op- 
eration—first despatched  Cmdr.  Tony  Hilton 
to  announce  that  the  task  force's  communi- 
cations were  so  busy  with  military  traffic 
that  we  reporters  had  no  chance  of  using 
them.  After  a  request,  he  said  he  would  do 
his  best  to  get  a  message  to  at  least  one 
newspaper  with  a  list  of  those  of  us  who  had 
landed  on  Grenada— including  we  four  and 
the  two  reporters  and  one  photographer 
who  remained  on  the  island. 

Disappointed,  we  then  suggested  that  we 
be  carried  on  one  of  the  frequent  military 
flights  between  Grenada  and  Barbados  to 
use  the  telephone  there.  Hilton,  the  fleet 
public  affairs  officer,  said  he  would  do  his 
best. 

A  short  while  later,  we  were  led  aboard  a 
helicopter  and  flown  down  from  Point  Sa- 
lines, the  Grenadan  peninsula  where  a 
Cuban-built  airport  was  being  used  by  the 
U.S.  invasion  force.  But  just  before  the  heli- 
copter was  due  to  take  off  from  the  busy 
flight  deck,  we  were  ordered  to  get  out  and 
were  led  back  inside  the  ship  to  the  commo- 
dores  wardroom. 

Metcalf  then  came  to  greet  us.  apologizing 
for  the  switch  and  explaining  it  was  because 
he  was  reluctant  to  risk  sending  civilians 
into  a  high-risk  area.  It  was  not  clear 
whether  he  meant  Grenada  as  a  whole, 
where  we  had  just  spent  two  days,  or  Point 
Salines  specifically,  where  the  U.S.  military 
was  landing  and  taking  off  regularly. 
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In  any  case,  we  said  we  needed  to  file  our 
dispatches  and  wanted  to  use  shipboard  fa- 
cilities-the  reason  we  had  first  come 
aboard— or  go  to  Barbodos.  Metcalf  replied 
he  had  to  have  the  request  cleared  with 
Washington.  By  the  time  darkness  fell, 
when  Hilton  said  civilians  could  no  longer 
fly  on  helicopters,  the  clearance  had  not  yet 
come  and  dinner  was  served. 

Reinforced  by  fried  ham  and  a  promise 
that  we  would  be  flown  to  Point  Salines  for 
a  flight  to  Barbados  at  the  first  light."  we 
bunked  down  for  the  night  Up  at  dawn,  we 
were  told  we  would  depart  at  8:30  a.m.  At 
7:30  a.m..  we  were  told  we  would  leave  at  10 
a.m. 

At  9:30  a.m..  Metcalf  appeared  again  to 
say  we  reporters  could  accompany  marines 
on  to  Fort  Frederick,  where  he  said  an  op- 
eration" was  due  to  take  place  against  re- 
maining Grenadan  defenders,  then  fly  to 
Barbados.  Or.  we  could  fly  immediately  to 
Barbados. 

Seeking  to  complete  our  stories,  we  opted 
to  accompany  the  Marines  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  later  flight  to  Barbados.  On  ar 
rival  back  in  Grenada,  however,  we  rnet  the 
Time  magazine  correspondent  we  had  left 
on  the  island  along  with  a  photographer 
and  another  British  reporter,  who  told  us 
the  fort  had  been  undefended  since  the  pre- 
vious afternoon.  At  this  point,  we  insisted 
on  continuing  to  Barbados,  where  we  ar 
rived  shortly  after  2  p.m.  today. 

[The  Washington  Post  made  repeated  in- 
quiries for  information  about  the  where- 
abouts of  the  journalists-  who  had  last  been 
heard  from  when  they  departed  Barbados 
Monday— throughout  Tuesday  and  Wednes 
day  to  the  Pentagon.  Stale  Department  and 
White  House. 

[At  about  2  p.m.  Wednesday.  White  House 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Michael  Deaver  told 
Post  publisher  Donald  E.  Graham  in  re 
spionse  to  a  request  from  Graham  for  any 
information  U.S.  forces  might  have  about 
Cody's  whereabouts  and  safety,  that  the 
four  newsmen  were  safe,  aboard  the  Guam. 

[Half  an  hour  later.  White  House  Director 
of  Communications  David  Gergen  tele- 
phoned The  Post  to  say  that  he  had  been 
asked  by  other  news  organizations  if  a  Post 
reporter  was  missing  in  Grenada. 

[At  9:30  p.m.  Wednesday— eight  hours 
after  the  journalists  had  arrived  on  the 
Guam— Col  Robert  OBrien  of  the  Penta 
gon  said  in  response  to  inquiries  from  The 
Post  that  the  newsmen  have  been  evacuated 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  local  com- 
mander for  their  own  safety  because  they 
had  wandered  into  a  fire  fight.  A  sketchier 
version  of  this  erroneous  report  aKso  had 
been  relayed  to  a  Post  reporter  by  Deaver 
earlier  in  the  day  and  was  repeated  to  an- 
other Post  reporter  by  a  .senior  Pentagon  of- 
ficial at  midday  yesterday.  During  this  time 
the  correspondents  were  not  permitted  to 
have  direct  communications  with  their  of- 
fices.) 

Mr  -s.AKli.ANES.  Mr.  President.  CBS 
News,  along  with  other  major  news  or- 
ganizations in  our  society  has  protest- 
ed the  attitudes  expressed  by  members 
of  the  Defense  Department,  saying 
that  'We  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
British  in  the  Falklands." 

Now,  this  reference  to  the  censor- 
ship employed  by  the  British  in  the 
Falklands.  which  subsequently  led  to 
major  debate  and  controversy  in  the 
British  Isles  over  the  responsibilities 
of  a  free  press,  is  another  disturbing 
aspect  of   this  entire   effort   to   deny 


normal  and  reasonable  press  access  to 
this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBS  News, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense.   The  Pentagon.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  po.ssible  terms  the  position  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  restricting  CBS 
News'  access  to  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

I  would  also  like  to  protest  the  attitude 
expressed  by  your  Public  Affairs  office  as 
indicated  in  the  statements  of  Colonel 
Robert  O'Brien  and  Lt.  Colonel  Leon  De 
Lorme  today  to  our  correspondent  Bill 
Lynch  that  'we  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
British  in  the  Falklands."  To  use  the  cen- 
sorship by  the  British  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  the  United  Stales  in  this  mili- 
tary operation  is  baffling  to  me  and  deeply 
disturbing  because  it  refutes  the  principles 
of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

I   urge  you  to  take  immediate  action  to 
rectify  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Joyce, 

President. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President. 
Walter  Cronkite,  who  has  been  a  very 
able  and  distinguished  spokesman  for 
freedom  in  this  country,  and  who  as 
we  would  all  concede,  has  a  sensitivity 
to  the  first  amendment  and  its  impor- 
tance to  a  free  society,  was  interviewed 
the  other  evening  on  the  very  issue  of 
the  news  blackout  which  has  been  im- 
posed. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
interview  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBS  NiGHTWATCH— Walter  Cronkite  and 
Ron  Powers  Interview 

Question.  Gentleman,  we  heard  the  ad- 
ministration say  today  that  safety  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  blackout  was  im- 
posed. Do  you  buy— buy  that.  Mr.  Cronkite'* 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  Oh.  for  crying  out 
loud!  For  heaven's  .sake,  journalists  have 
been  going  into  unsafe  places  from  time  im- 
memorial in  order  to  get  the  story.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with- with— the  reason  I 
don  t  think  or— or  does  it  have  any  rational 
ity  in  itself. 

Question.  Mr.  Powers? 

Mr.  Powers  (A).  Well,  we  heard  what 
Caspar  Weinberger  .said  on— on  videotape 
but  we  also  heard  word  that  two  Marine 
colonels  had  told  a  CBS  correspondent  that 
the  reason  they're  not  going  in  is  that  we 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  British  experience 
in  the  Falklands.  The  le.sson  was  apparently 
that  censorship  works  and  I  think  that's  a 
terribly  dangerous  and  threatening  position 
for  the  American  media  to  be  in.  to  be  told 
that  they're  not  allowed  l)ecause  they  might 
endanger  national  policy. 

Question.  Do  you  agree?  I'm  sure  you  do. 
It's  a  dangerous  precedent  and 


Walter  Cronkite  (A).  Oh.  terribly  dan- 
gerous precedent,  an  impossible  precedent. 
It  can't  be  a  precedent.  It's  been  an  aberra- 
tion that  has  to  be  removed  and  cured 
before  any  other  such  adventures  take 
place. 

Question.  'You 

Walter  Cronkite  iAl  Worry  about  that. 
But-  but  this  is  not  the  democratic  way  to 
operate.. These  are  our  Marines,  our  rangers, 
our  foreign  policy,  our  military  policy. 
These—  these  are  things  belong  to  us.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  about  them.  I  want  to 
know  what's  happening  in  there.  I  don't 
want  somebody  who's  got  a  vested  interest 
which  may  be  the  Marines  or  the  rangers  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  tell  me  what  is  going 
on.  I  want  the  free  pre.ss  there. 

Question.  And  you've  covered  many  con- 
flict situations.  Have  you  encountered  this 
sort  of  poll 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  Oh.  well,  you 
always  encounter,  in  every  conflict  situation 
whether  it's  in  business  or  politics  or  mili- 
tary, you-you  cover- you— you  encounter 
the  cover-up.  Nobody  really  wants  the  press 
present  for  anything  unless  they've  got  only 
a  good  story  to  tell  about  themselves.  Of 
course  they  don't.  I  don't  under— I  can  un- 
derstand that.  Everybody  d  like  to  do  their 
business  in  .secrecy. 

(Overtalk.) 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  But  that's  not— 
that's  not  the  way  we— we  work  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Powers.  If  the  military  had  had  the 
same  tender  concern  for  the  .safety  of  jour- 
nalists in  World  War  II.  Walter  Cronkite 
would  not  have  parachuted  into  Europe 
with— with  the  Airborne  troops.  But— but 
there's  another  — there's  a  further  extension 
of  this  matter  of  invoking  the  Falklands  and 
the  British  experience.  The  British  journal- 
ists, having  been  denied  access  to  the  action 
on  the  Falklands  Islands,  were  obliged  to 
relay  the— the  Ministry  of  Defen.se'  version 
of  what  happened.  Now  many  journalists 
were  saying  in  books,  many  British  journal- 
ists are  now  saying  in  books,  that  they  were 
not  only  forced  to  take  secondhand  Informa 
tion  but  they  were  manipulated.  They  were 
allowed  to  di.sseminate  false  information 
into  the  press  that  had  a  strategic  use 
against  the  enemy.  That  s  a  fairly  corrupt 
premise  for  the  Americans  to  follow. 

Question.  Would  it 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  The  safety  aspect 
is  one  that  just  will  not  hold  water  at  all.  If 
you— if— if  the— if  the  only  one  small  possi- 
iDility  that- that— that  you  can  make  any  ar 
gument  for  keeping  the  press  out  and  that 
is  military  .security. 

Question.  Exactly. 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  And  that  does  not 
wash  either  because  if  you  are  planning  an 
operation  of  this  kind.  I  don't  care  whether 
you  really  only  plan  it  over  24  hours  as  has 
been— as  we've  been  told  but  it  doesn't 
matter  how  long  you  plan  it.  If  you  can  plan 
to  put  the  troops  there,  you  can  plan  a  cen- 
.sorship  of— of  the  information  coming  out 
of  there.  American  correspondence  ought  to 
be  there.  We  would  rail  against  censorship.  I 
don't  believe  In  that  either  unless  it's  neces- 
sary for  military  security  and  really  can  be 
proved  to  be  necessary  for  military  security. 
But  even  if  you— if— if  you  have  to  accept 
censorship,  at  least  the  correspondents  are 
there  and  can  some  day  tell  the  story  of 
what  really  happened.  And  that  is  essential. 
Question.  Yeah. 

Walter    Cronkite   (A).    And— and    that's 
the  only  possible  excuse  they  could  use.  To 
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u.-,<   .^tmrily  of  the-of  the  press  itself  is  ri 
diculous. 

Question.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Powers  (A).  It's  a  little  transparent. 

(Overtalk.) 

Question.  What  is  the  press'  recourse  and 
do  you  think  the  American  people  share  the 
press'  concerns? 

Mr.  Powers  (A).  Well.  I-the  press'  re- 
course. I  suppose  is-I  mean,  they  really 
don't  have  much  of  a  recourse.  They— CBS 
tried  to  charter  an  airplane  to  fly  over  Gre- 
nada to  take  aerial  photographs  and  they 
were  chased  out  of  the  area  by  a  naval 
plane.  Now  the  symbolism  of  that,  an  armed 
American  military  instrument  .standing  be- 
tween the  journali.sl  and  their  source,  is 
fairly  ominous.  What  the  American  people 
think  are  good  question.  Its-it's  interesting 
that  this  event  coincides  with  an  interview 
that  Jean  Kirkpatrick.  our  UN  ambassador, 
gave  to  the  New  York  Post  a  couple  of  days 
ago  in  which  she  said,  she  said  words  to  the 
effect  that  we're  starting  to  have  to  really 
examine  the  question  of  whether  the  media 
can  con— can  work  in  a  democracy. 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  I  must  say  though 
I-I  did  think  that  (uninlell)  was  not  bad.  It 
was  as  if  she-she-she  fought  off  the  con- 
tention of  the  interviewer  that  we  have  to 
clamp  down   right   away.  She  was  leaving 
.some  leeway  for  the  free  press. 
Mr.  Powers  (A).  And  made  the  disclaimer. 
Walter  Cronkite  (A).  Yeah. 
Mr.  Powers  (A).  And  made  the  disclaimer. 
She  wasn't  in  favor  of  controls  but— 

Question.  Mr.  Cronkite.  do  you  think  the 
American  people  share  the  press'  and 
media's  concern  in  a  situation  like  that?  Are 

Walter  Cronkite  <A>.  I— I  doubt  that 
they  do  immmedlately.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
visceral  reaction  with  the  American  people 
to  share  the-that  concern.  I  think  its 
something  that  has  to  be  mentioned, 
brought  home.  That's  why  I  think  Ron  and 
I  are  here  probably. 

Question.  All  right. 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  We  are  concerned 
and  believe  that  it  has  to  be  brought  home 
to  the 

Question.  All  right. 

Walter  Cronkite  (A).  But  I  think  that 
once  they  understand  that.  yes.  then  I  think 
the  concern  would  be  manifest. 

QUE.STION.  Okay.  Thank  you  .>o  much  for 
joining  us  We'll  be  right  back. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
there  of  course  have  been  a  number  of 
newspaper  editorials  on  this  matter. 
Unfortunately,  some  tend  to  di.scount 
those  expressions  of  opinion  as  only 
reflecting  the  narrow  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  press.  Bui  the  press  in 
this  free  society  operates  as  pari  of 
our  system  of  free  self-government. 
That  is  why  it  has  protection  under 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  why,  over  our  history,  we 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
free  press  to  a  free  society.  It  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  differences  between 
our  society  which  we  hold  out  to  the 
world  as  an  example  of  freedom  and 
those  societies  thai  operate  under  to- 
talitarian principles. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Friday  had 
an  editorial,  "Grenada— And  Mount 
Suribachi."  in  which  it  discussed  the 

Reagan  administration's  effort  to  keep 

out  the  reporters  and  discussed  the  ex- 


planation advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion—an explanation  which  the  Times 
characterized  as  leeble  and  infuriat- 
ing. 

In  discussing  Secretary  Weinberger  s 
as.sertion  that  the  reporters  were 
barred  because  the  troops  were  unable 
"to  guaraiiiec  any  kind  of  safety."  ihe 
New  York  Times  says  "Let  Mr.  Wein- 
berger consider  the  Iwo  Jima  Memori- 
al, not  a  mile  from  his  office— the  Ma- 
rines raising  the  flap  on  Mount  Suri- 
bachi. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  his  5  min- 
utes has  cxpirfd. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Would  the  Senator 
yield  me  15  seconds  to  complete  this 
statement? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has 
been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  15  .seconds. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  "How  much  safety 
does  he  think  was  guaranteed  to  Joe 
Rosenthal  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss  who 
took  the  famous  picture?" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  that  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Censoring  the 
Invasion."  and  one  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  entitled  "Official  Se- 
crets" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  28.  1983] 
Grenada— And  Mount  Suribachi 

No  one  was  surprised  last  month  when  the 
Soviet  Government  refused  to  let  reporters 
near  the  place  where  Korean  Flight  007  had 
been  shot  down;  everybody  knows  how  open 
the  Russians  are  to  public  .scrutiny.  But 
there's  plenty  of  reason  for  surprise  now.  in 
Grenada,  for  this  time  it's  the  United  States 
Government  that  has  been  trying  to  keep 
the  public  in  the  dark. 

At  first  it  kept  out  all  reporters,  period. 
Even  yesterday  afternoon  it  let  in  only  a 
small  group,  not  including  even  one  newspa- 
per reporter,  and  for  only  a  few  hours. 

How  does  the  Reagan  Administration  jus- 
tify thus  trying  to  blind  the  press  and  the 
public?  It  gives  three  explanations;  each  is 
feeble,  infuriating. 


DANGER 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  said  report- 
ers were  barred  becau.se  the  troops  were 
unable  "to  guarantee  any  kind  of  safety." 
Safety?  Let  Mr.  Weinberger  consider  the 
Iwo  Jima  memorial,  not  a  mile  from  his 
office-the  Marines  raising  the  flag  on 
Mount  Suribachi.  How  much  safety  does  he 
think  was  guaranteed  to  Joe  Rosenthal  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  took  the  famous 

picture? 

Let  Mr.  Weinberger  think  about  at  least 
53  reporters  who  died  In  Southeast  Asia  be- 
tween 1961  and  1975.  They  well  knew  that 
the  Government  bore  no  responsibility  for 
their  safetv.  So  did  the  Government.  All  it 
asked  for-t hen-was  that  they  sign  releases 
from  Federal  responsibility. 


MILITARY  NECESSITY 

General  Vessey.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  said  the  operation  required 
surprise.  For  a  brief  time  that, was  a  respon- 
sible concern,  but  to  bar  reporters  is  a 
sledgehammer  solution.  Even  in  World  War 
II  reporters  were  allowed  along  on  oper- 
ations, including  commando  operations,  sub- 
ject to  news  embargoes  or  appropriate  cen- 
sorship. 

In  any  case,  there's  another  necessity,  the 
same  one  that  led  the  Air  Force  to  take  Wil- 
liam Laurence  of  The  Times  on  the  flight 
that  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki 
in  1945.  Democracies  depend  on  trust,  and 
trust  in  war.  small  or  large,  depends  on  cred- 
ible witnesses. 

I'M  JUST  A  CIVILIAN 

Mr.  Weinberger's  most  astonishing  ration- 
ale was  that  the  commanders  of  the  oper- 
ation did  not  want  reporters  along,  and  he 
wouldn't  ever  dream  of  overriding  a  com- 
mander's decision.'  What  a  perversion  of 
the  idea  of  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
If  some  general  does  not  understand  the  big 
principle  at  stake  here,  then  civilian  com- 
manders-like the  Secretary  of  Defen.se— 
surely  should. 

The  principle  is  not  hard  to  grasp.  It's  not 
a  case  of  accommodating  a  few  hundred  re- 
porters or  their  employers.  It's  a  case  of  re- 
sponsibility to  235  million  Americans  who 
depend  on  those  reporters.  The  public  needs 
to  know  what  its  Government  is  doing,  the 
more  .so  when  it  commits  troops  to  an  expe- 
dition whose  wisdom  is  debated  so  heatedly. 
When  a  Government  flouts  that  need  for 
knowledge  so  baldly,  it  ignites  blazing  suspi- 
cion. 

Does  the  Administration  regard  itself  as 
beyond  public  scrutiny?  Or  does  it  have 
something  to  hide,  fearing  that  an  informed 
public  would  be  le.ss  supportive  of  the  inter- 
vention? If  its  neither,  then  let  the  Admin- 
istration open  up.  and  promptly.  Let  it  dem- 
onstrate that  America  intervened  in  Grena- 
da with  ite  eyes  wide  open— all  of  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  28.  19831 
Censoring  the  Invasion 
It  was  inexcu.sable  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration not   to  permit   firsthand   American 
media    coverage    of    the    Grenada    invasion 
until    vesterday.   the   third   day.   and   then 
only  bv  brief  and  escorted  pool  reporters. 
Wesav  this  out  of  more  than  mere  pique  at 
the  theft  of  our  journalistic  function  during 
the  interval  by  the  Pentagon.  Radio  Havana 
and  the  island's  ham  radio  community.  If 
the   American    media   can    be   excluded   by 
their  own  government  from  direct  coverage 
of  events  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  whole  character  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  governors  and  governed  is 
affected.  It  should  not  have  to  be  left  to  the 
press  to   issue  what   inevitably  sound  like 
self-serving  complaints  about  official  censor- 
ship. ,        .  „ 
This    is   an    administration    already    wen 
known  for  its  tendency  to  use  the  national 
security  lable  to  limit  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  in  various  ways.  So  it  is 
perhaps  not  so  surprising  that  the  conven- 
ience of  the  military— or  its  insistence  on 
the  primacy  of  its  convenience-triumphed 
over  good  sen.se.  healthy  democratic  prac- 
tice and  the  strong  standing  tradition  of 
press-government    cooperation    in    coverage 
of  unfolding  military  events. 

In  this  operation,  the  military  had  valid 
considerations  of  surprise,  the  security  of 
vital  information,  the  efficiency  of  fast-de- 
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vt'loping  operations  and  the  safety  of  Jour- 
nalists. The  press  knows,  however— as  do 
plenty  of  experienced  Pentagon  hands- 
thai  these  are  all  things  thai  can  be  worked 
out. 

Some  in  the  administration  are  said  to 
have  envied  and  hoped  to  emulate  the  way 
the  British  military  held  off  the  British 
press  during  the  Falklands  war  last  year 
Actually,  what  the  British  did  was  worse: 
they  brought  the  reporters  along  and  used 
them  for  strategic  deception,  feeding  them 
bad  information.  Notwithstanding  some 
early  official  confusion,  no  deception  of  this 
sort  is  being  alleged  here. 

What  happened  is  bad  enough.  The  gov- 
ernment set  aside  tried-and-true  rules  for 
ensuring  that  the  media  and  through  them 
the  people  would  see.  know  and  understand 
in  the  most  timely  and  credible  way  how  it 
was  exercising  military  power  in  their  name. 
This  was  done  in  an  excess  of  caution— and 
with  a  trace  of  arrogance. 

[Prom  Ihe  Evening  Sun.  Oct   28.  1983] 
Official  Secrets 

If  deliberate  deception  of  a  people  by  its 
government  can  ever  be  justified,  it  is  in 
military  operations  in  which  surprise  is  es- 
sential to  success.  Thus  no  one  can  fault 
those  official  spokesmen  who,  at  the  very 
moment  the  troops  were  steaming  toward 
Grenada,  were  .solemnly  denying  that  an  in- 
vasion was  about  to  take  place. 

But  the  necessity  of  .secrecy  evaporates 
once  the  world  knows  what  is  taking  place, 
and  the  dissemination  of  reliable  informa- 
tion becomes  a  paramount  consideration. 

Yet  for  inexplicable  reasons  a  news  black- 
out in  Grenada  remained  in  effect  long 
after  the  hostilities  had  all  but  ended.  A 
handful  of  correspondents  who  were  able  to 
gel  there  by  fishing  boat  were  seized;  at 
home,  the  government  cut  off  ham  radio 
contact. 

In  such  a  vacuum  there  is  great  danger 
the  public  will  be  .seriously  misled.  Consider 
only  that  a  major  source  of  information 
about  what  was  going  on  in  Grenada  in  the 
early  hours  was  Cuba,  scarcely  the  most  re- 
liable source  of  information. 

Even  now  the  restrictions  on  access  to  the 
island  have  been  only  marginally  lifted.  Evi- 
dently the  Pentagon,  in  ordering  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  reporters  in  the  first  two  days, 
was  mindful  of  the  way  British  forces  tied 
their  press  in  knots  in  the  Falklands  war. 

But  let  us  remember  that  Britain  has  an 
"Official  Secrets  Act,"  a  form  of  censorship 
which  this  country  has  never  been  willing  to 
authorize;  when  Richard  Nixon  sought  a 
variation  on  that  act.  he  was  .soundly  re- 
buffed. In  the  absence  of  such  a  law.  the  ad- 
ministration relied  on  the  law  of  expedien- 
cy. Why  did  the  White  Hou.se  and  the  Pen- 
tagon go  to  such  unprecedented  lengths  to 
control  all  the  information  in  the  first  few 
days  on  this  invasion?  Is  it  possible  they 
were  afraid  the  battle  might  not  go  the  way 
they  wanted  it  to'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  involved  in  public  life  and  the 
press  is  so  short.  In  all  instances  that 
my  friend  quoted,  the  members  of  the 
press  were  accredited  war  correspond- 
ents that  were  given  admission  into 
the  classified  briefings  on  the  basis  of 
their  track  record. 

In  this  instance,  this  was  a  rescue 
mission.  There  was  no  press  along 
with  the  people  who  went  to  rescue 


the  hostages.  There  was  no  press 
along  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And.  as  a 
consequence  of  not  having  the  clear- 
ance in  advance  of  who  is  accredited 
under  a  war  corresponent  status,  the 
press  was  not  included. 

That  is  an  unfortunate  consequence 
of  having  to  move  so  precipitately  in 
order  to  rescue  over  500  students  from 
Grenada. 

My  wife  and  I  happened  to  meet 
some  of  those  students  not  too  long 
ago.  They  were  all  bright,  young 
Americans  who  were  going  to  school 
there.  Incidentally,  they  were  all 
qualified  to  get  into  medical  school, 
but  they  could  not  find  admission  else- 
where. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  pointed  out 
paragraph  1.  What  about  paragraph  2. 
"unreasonably  limiting  the  number  of 
representation  of  the  press?"  Are  we 
not  to  have  war  correspondents  any 
more?  We  limit  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  in  the  press  gallery  of  the 
Senate.  We  limit  the  people  who  can 
go  in  the  White  House  on  the  basis  of 
who  is  known  to  be  securitywise  and 
responsible  as  far  as  being  members  of 
the  press. 

Now  in  this  instance,  they  were 
given  access  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 
Even  then.  I  am  informed  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  certain  who  should  be  al- 
lowed there  and  who  should  not  be  al- 
lowed there,  because  the  press  does  in- 
clude TASS.  the  press  does  include 
people  who  are  probably  KGB  agents 
and  representatives  of  Cuba. 

Are  we  to  take  them  in  there  in  our 
military  aircraft  in  order  that  they 
might  have  contact  with  the  Cubans 
who  are  shooting  at  our  people? 

I  really  think  that  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  ought  to  keep  two 
things  in  mind:  one  thing  is  the  pendu- 
lum of  power  in  this  country  swings 
and  it  will  swing  the  other  way.  I  have 
not  seen  the  amount  of  irresponsibil- 
ity from  the  minority  as  we  have  seen 
on  this  bill.  Whether  it  is  this  subject 
or  anything  else,  it  just  .seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  time  to  offer  anything 
without  regard  to  the  basic  subject 
before  the  Senate. 

I  do  believe  that  this  .subject  ought 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  hearings. 
It  is  a  legitimate  request  for  the  press 
to  know  were  they  unreasonably  re- 
stricted on  this  operation.  However, 
that  should  be  the  subject  of  hearings, 
not  debate  here  on  the  floor  on  an 
amendment  that  comes  off  a  typewrit- 
er in  5  minutes  because  it  is  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  the  Senate  does  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  one 
has  thought  about  the  definition  of 
who  is  the  press  in  this  country.  Who 
is  it?  Is  it  any  person  who  has  a  note- 
book or  a  camera  who  says.  "You  have 
to  let  me  in  there  becau.se  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  says  We 
cannot  unreasonably  limit  the  number 
of    representation    of    the    press;    we 


cannot  unreasonably  limit  the  move- 
ment or  unsupervised  movement  of 
the  press  in  this  country.'  " 

That  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
this  country.  We  have  limited  the 
press  on  military  objectives  through 
the  concept  of  having  representatives 
of  the  press.  There  has  been,  in  fact, 
representation  through  the  war  corre- 
spondents procedures.  I  urge  Members 
and  responsible  members  of  the  press 
to  think  about  what  this  means.  If  this 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  it  means 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  who  is  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  press  from  those 
people  who  really  would  subvert  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
vield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  further 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  majority  leader 
made  the  statement  that  if  there  had 
been  an  unreasonable  limitation  on 
time  it  would  be  extended.  Will  the 
Chair  tell  me  how  much  time  has  been 
used  and  who  used  it? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  acting 
majority  leader  not  intend  for  Senator 
RiEGLE  to  be  allowed  5  minutes  in 
morning  busitiess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  Senators  Tower. 
Kennedy.  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  and  Ste- 
vens have  all  used  their  5  minutes  and 
some  more. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
incorrect  in  terms  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  having  been  recognized  since 
the  unanimous-consent  request  by 
Senator  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stands  corrected.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  that  basis,  I  ask 
that  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended for  5  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Michagan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  there  will  be  no  limitation 
on  the  number  or  representation  of 
the  press  or  no  limitation  on  the  free- 
dom of  movement.  It  says  there  shall 
be  no  unreasonable  limitations.  I  think 
the  amendment  makes  eminent  good 
sense  and  it  is  very  important  to  stress 
that  point.  This  amendment  is  direct- 
ed to  the  unreasonable  liinitations 
which  the  administration  has  imposed. 

The  issue  is  that  unreasonable  limi- 
tations have  taken  place.  We  are  not 
addressing,  as  some  assert,  whether 
that  the  press  should  have  known 
about  the  plans  before  they  happened 
or  whether  they  should  have  been  in 
there  at  the  very  beginning.  Obviously 
there  are  strong  arguments  against 
either  of  those  propositions. 


We  do  not  have  to  address  those 
questions  because  the  restriction  and 
limitations  have  gone  on  day  after 
dav. 

What  ought  to  be  the  focus  here  is 
thai  reporters  have  been  kept  out  day 
after  day  after  day,  far  beyond  any 
rca-sonable  agrument  thai  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate limitalion.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  And.  Mr  President. 
they  are  being  kept  out  today.  The 
problem  is  that  this  is  continumg. 

Our  amendment  does  not  look  back- 
ward. II  looks  from  today  forward  in 
terms  of  what  the  right  of  access 
should  be.  It  is  clear  that  the  proviso 
which  was  added,  which  says  that 
there  shall  be  adequate  safeguards  to 
not  jeopardize  the  safety  or  the  securi- 
ty of  U.S.  citizens  or  Armed  Forces, 
clearly  answers  any  reasonable  con- 
corn  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
might  rai.se. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
American  people  who  are  sending 
their  sons  over  there  now  have  a  right 
to  what  the  truth  is.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  what  it  is.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  today,  tomorrow,  and 
the  next  day.  And  not  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  Caspar  Weinberger  or  the 
truth  according  to  a  Senator  from 
Texas  or  from  anyone  other  individ- 
ual. 

Mr.     TOWER.     Will     the     Senator 

view 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Not  at  this  point. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
the  facts.  Presumably  they  are  getting 
the  facts  today  from  Lebanon.  We  see 
information  in  the  papers  today  with 
reports  on  the  scene  that  go  far 
bevond  anything  that  has  come 
through  official  channels  in  terms  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  that  field  of 
activity.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  that  information  and 
they  are  entitled  to  it  today  with  re- 
spect to  Grenada. 

I  do  not  yield,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  at  the  end.  when  I  finish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 
Mr  RIEGLE.  When  I  asked  the 
question  earlier  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  who  is  to  make  the  choice  as  to 
who  the  press  can  talk  to.  he  did  not 
respond  initially  and  then  he  said. 
■Well,  the  military  commanders  can 
make  thai  decision." 

That  is  not  what  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides.  The  rea.son 
that  we  have  a  first  amendment  press 
guarantee  in  our  Constitution  is  so 
that  people  who  want  to  interpose 
themselves  and  become  the  official 
censors  of  this  country  are  unable  to 
do  so.  That  may  be  a  role  that  a  few- 
Senators  here  wish  to  take  on  or  wish 
to  see  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lake 
on.  or  wish  to  see  some  military  com- 
mander in  the  field  lake  on.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  this  country  works.  And 
it  is  not  the  way  this  country  ought  to 


work  frorn  Uii.s  day  forward  with  re- 
spect to  whal  1.S  taking  place  in  Grena- 
da. 

I  think  the  people  have  a  right  to 
have  the  facts.  When  young  men  are 
in  this  theater  of  action  and  they  are 
being  killed  and  the  American  civilians 
have  been  withdrawn,  the  students 
have  been  home  now  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  the  fighting  is  still  going 
on  and  Americans  are  being  killed  in 
this  situation.  I  think  the  public  de- 
serves the  right  to  have  free,  uninhib- 
ited information  coming  from  the 
American  press  corps. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  other 
precedent  to  equal  this  one  in  terms  of 
where  we  are  today,  not  back  last 
Tuesday  when  the  invasion  was 
mounted  but  where  we  are  today,  sev- 
eral days  later. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  any  other  invasion  that 
was  underway.  We  are  talking  about  a 
war  that  is  now  going  on  in  Grenada. 
We  have  the  right  and  we  have  the  re- 
.sponsibility  to  ask  for  the  fads  here 
and  to  get  the  facts  out.  We  have  had 
enough  Government  cen.sorship.  We 
have  had  enough  censorship  by  tho.se 
in  the  Chamber  who  feel  that  they 
can  make  the  judgment  for  the  whole 
country,  for  the  whole  press  corps. 
Constitution  aside.  They  will  decide 
whal  we  have  the  right  to  know. 

Well.  I  think  the  Senate  has  gone  on 
record  today  to  say  no.  thai  is  not  the 
view  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  under- 
stood this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment was  di.scussed  on  the  floor.  More 
than  half  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  supported  the  amend- 
ment as  did  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty on  this  side.  So  people  do  under- 
stand. 

1  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  other  Senators  here  are 
just  as  capable  of  understanding  this 
issue  as  is  he. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  a.sk  the  Senator 
a  question?  Did  the  Senator  serve  in 
the  military? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remain.s. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  ever  served  in  the  military? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator.  _    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
seconds  remain. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.     TOWER      Will     the     Senator 

vield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  Will  the  Chair  .see  that  I  am 
protected  in  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  truth,  particularly 
when  the  lives  of  our  troops  are  at 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideni,  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TODAY  UNTIL  MONDAY.  OCTO- 
BER 31.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  October  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  31.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  October 
31.  1983.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with  and. 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  that 
there  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  1  hour  in  length, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  inore  than  10  minutes 
each;  provided  further  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obieclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideni,  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday  after 
that  period  for  morning  business  ex- 
pires, the  debt  limit  bill,  the  current 
business.  House  Joint  Resolution  308. 
will  be  once  again  the  pending  busi- 
ness. The  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate  will  be  the  motion  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
Riegle-Bingaman  amendments.  I 
think  all  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that,  at  that  time  and  thereafter, 
there  will  be  motions  or  debate  that 
may  occur  but  that.  also,  there  is  a 
previous  agreement  that  has  not  been 
modified  by  the  request  I  have  just 
made. 

That  is  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  prior  to  5  p.m..  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  just  made  be 
modified  to  delete  the  special  order  of 
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till  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am 
informed  he  no  longer  wishes  that  spe- 
cial order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  order  at  present  provides  no 
votes  at  any  time  prior  to  5  p.m..  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  my  understanding, 
that  there  can  be  no  rollcall  votes  at 
all  on  any  matter 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
votes  of  any  itind— voice,  rollcall,  or 
other. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  understand 
that.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  clarifi- 
cation. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  can  be  mo 
tions  made,  but  no  votes  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  measure  that   is  pending 
may    occur    prior    to    5    p.m.,    that 
evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  the  clarification.  I  make  no  request 
to  change  that.  I  think  it  should  stand 
as  it  is. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  31.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
4:12  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  October  31.  1983.  at  12  noon. 
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The  Hou.sf  nu-l  al  12  noon. 

Till-  riiaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
}-(ird.  I)  I)  -  offered  the  follovvint; 
pra>t  r 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  an  a  it  Si 
all  people  who  are  saddened  b\  uw 
los.s  of  tho.se  dear  to  them  Wi  know 
tliat  the  bond.s  of  our  human  family 
arc  shattered  whenever  someone  is 
lost  that  we  have  known  and  we  have 
loved.  We  pray.  O  God.  that  Your  ev- 
erlasting grace  and  compassion  will  en- 
compa.ss  those  who  mourn  and  will 
give  strength  to  all  in  their  special 
need.  Give  each  of  us  such  grace,  O 
C}od.  that  we  will  be  faithful  m  our 
tasks  this  dav  and  r\crv  riav.  Amen. 


111!-;  ,J(  irHN.A!. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clau.se  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


A( 


FHdM    I  in-    SENATE 


A  message  irom  tlu-  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  2592.  An  act  to  tran.sfer  from  the  Di- 
nctor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Admini-strator  of  General 
Services  the  respon.sibtlity  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  3959.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3959)  entitled 
■  An  act  making  supplemental  appro- 
prialioivs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. "  r(>quests  a  conference  with  the 
Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatfikld.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weickkr, 
Mr.  M>  C:  i  i.i-  Mr  (i\i:N.  Mr.  Cochr.an. 
Mr  '•\^M^\^-.  Mt  I>  -Am^to.  Mr.  Sten- 
m".   \\<      PK.iXMMh     Mr     iN'TVf,    Mr. 

!■  ■,,,;>:-%,    Mr     flllLL.s,    Mi.    JuHNSTOiN, 

•,■'1  M;  11;m'!  kston.  to  be  the  confer- 
ees on  tile  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title.  \\\  a  Inch 
the  concurrence  is  requested. 

SJ  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  OCTOBER  2-i 

COULD  HAPPEN  AGAIN 

(Mr.  RICH.ARDSON  asked  and  was 

j.'i\<-n  ptTniission  to  address  the  House 

lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker, 
last  night  I  returned  from  a  2-day  trip 
to  Lebanon  and  Germany  along  with 
10  members  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  look  at  the  identification 
procedures  of  deceased  marines  and  to 
assess  the  security  m  the  Beirut  bomb- 
ing. 

These  were  my  personal  conclusions. 
First,  the  security  at  the  marine  com- 
pound was  not  adequate  prior  to  the 
bombing.  There  were  no  effective 
roadblocks.  ditches.  and  marine 
guards'  weapons  were  not  on  prior  to 
the  assault.  Some  heavy  barrels  laden 
with  tar  were  apparently  available  at 
the  compound,  but  inexplicably  not 
set  up  as  barricades.  Even  if  these 
roadblocks  had  been  set  up,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  terrorist  attack  would 
still  have  taken  place. 

The  procedures  for  identifying 
bodies  and  subsequently  notifying  par- 
ents are  not  adequate.  There  is  lack  of 
coordination  between  Frankfurt. 
Beirut,  and  Marine  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  there  is  also  poor 
recordkeeping.  The  parents  of  marines 
who  wait  in  agony  deserve  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  new  and  improved 
securitv  measures  are  going  to  affect 
the  vulnerabilitv  ot  the  marines.  They 
are  still  sitting  ducks.  The  proximity 
and  traffic  of  the  airport,  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  targeted  by  new  folks  in 
town,  the  Syrians  and  Palestinians. 
the  congestion  at  the  compound,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  on  low 
ground  make  them  enormously  vulner- 
able to  another  terrorist  attack. 

The  tragedy  of  October  23  could 
happen  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speakt  r.  if  the  reconciliation 
talks  in  Geneva  fail,  we  must  dramati- 
cally change  our  Lebanese  policy.  As  a 
start,  we  should  reposition  our  ma- 
rines off  the  ground  and  onto  our 
ships  and  destroyers  off  of  Lebanon 
and  a.ssist  the  Lebanese  with  air  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  further  bloodshed 
by  our  marines  is  not  worth  it  to 
achieve  some  vague  diplomatic  goals. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  Sheraton  'V^'ashington  Hotel  there 
will  begin  a  2-day  Conference  on  the 
Long-Term  Worldwide  Biological  Con- 
sequences of  Nuclear  War.  Early  this 
morning,  several  Members  of  Congress 
attended  a  briefing  by  the  authors  of 
this  extremely  important  scientific 
study  and  I  want  to  commend  the  re- 
sults to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
had  hearings  on  this  identical  subject. 
We  found  that  there  were  many  un- 
certainties, but  that  the  latest  scientif- 
ic evidence  indicates  that  in  addition 
to  the  untold  immediate  horrors  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  for  the  1  to  2  billion 
people  who  would  be  probably  killed 
within  the  first  few  days,  the  remain- 
der of  mankind  would  face  additional 
untold  horrors  due  to  the  global  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  net  result  of  this  2-day  confer- 
ence which  will  begin  later  today 
might  well  be  to  change  our  under- 
standing of  what  nuclear  war  is  all 
about  and  to  define  it  as  very  possibly 
a  terminal  event  for  mankind. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  declaring  this  to  be  an  Inter- 
national Year  of  Study  on  the  Global 
Consequence  of  Nuclear  War.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  work  done  by  these  dis- 
tinguished scientists  will  lead  to  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  nuclear  war  from 
ever  happening. 


CONFERENCE    TO    BE     HELD    ON 
BIOLOGICAL        CONSEQUENCES 
OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 
(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 


WAR.   i^OWERS  ACT  SHOULD  BE 
INVOKED 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rpm3,Fk.s  ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  barring 
the  news  media  from  reporting  the 
facts  in  Grenada,  it  appears  that  the 
administration  moved  into  that 
vacuum  and  misled  and  deceived  the 
Congress,  whose  Members  mostly  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Reagan 
administration's   intentions  to   invade 

Grenada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemed  under  the 
circumstances  this  past  week  that  ob- 
jectivitv  would  have  been  doubly  im- 
portant. I  am  deeply  disappointed  and 
distressed  that  it  was  not.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  Reagan  administration  on 


^^,,,,,,,    ,,,p,,...,u.   .!u    onu    ,..    a.u    aur.n,   tin    House  proceedmgs,  e.g.,  _   HO"    .s   2:0"   p.m. 
,    ,,,.    .K,1U,      .w„t„.    ,.U„o...  .,.u-„u,., .,  Hare  no,   .pol<enHv   the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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forci^jii  policy  matters  has  been  seri- 
ously undermined. 

Mr.  President,  you  said  that  foreign 
policy  is  where  politics  should  end. 
But  it  appears  today  that  your  admin- 
istration has  not  practiced  what  you 
preach. 

Objective  news  accounts  now  contra- 
dict your  warehouses  stacked  to  the 
ceiling  with  Soviet-Cuban  arms.  In  ob- 
jective news  reports  the  report  of  six 
warehouses  in  Grenada,  three  are 
found  empty  and  one  apparently  with 
clothing,  some  uniforms,  another  with 
food.  And  finally  the  sixth  warehouse. 
a  quarter  full  with  a  hodge-podge  of 
armaments,  some  dating  back  to  the 
1870  s  and  a  few  modern  Soviet  arms. 
Hardly  the  storehouse  to  equip  thou- 
sands of  Communist  guerrillas  in  Gre- 
nada, much  less  Central  America. 

This  would  almost  be  comical  if  the 
subject  and  fact.s  were  not  a  central 
basis  for  justifying  the  military  action 
of  our  Nation  in  Grenada.  The  weak 
excuses  offered  this  weekend  that  of  a 
"treasure  trove  of  documents"  hardly 
offsets  the  facts.  We  all  know  that  the 
Soviets  and  Communists  think  terrible 
thoughts  and  commit  them  to  writing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  entitled  to  fur- 
ther explanation  and  frankness.  I 
hope  today  we  can  move  to  pass  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  invoking  the 
60-day  limit  on  our  armed  services 
presence  in  Grenada  this  week. 

No  matter  what  good  foreign  policy 
ends  the  United  States  would  like  to 
attain,  how  we  do  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant. The  end  does  not  justify  the 
means. 

Restoration  of  self-government  in 
Grenada  promptly  is  best  we  can  now 
do  to  address  their  problems  and  ours. 


ALL  CUBAN  PRISONKRS  SHOULD 
RF  RETURNED  TO  CUBA 

(Mr  ALBOSTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  incident  in  Grenada  could  come  to 
this  country's  real  advantage  if  we 
simply  mix  those  prisoners  that  we 
have  taken  during  that  event  with 
those  people  that  were  criminals,  that 
the  Cubans  sent  over  to  our  country, 
and  send  them  back  to  Cuba  and  say 
to  Cuba,  "Here,  here  are  your  prison- 
ers and  here  are  those  other  prisoners 
that  you  had  on  your  own  soil."  that 
you  sent  to  us  to  disgrace  our  Govern- 
ment in  1980  when  you  cleared  your 
prisons. 

D  1210 

I  think  it  would  bring  a  lot  of  dignity 
back  to  the  United  States,  we  were 
tricked  by  Cuba  in  1980.  It  certainly 
would  do  a  lot  for  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  people  in 
those  States  that  these  prisoners  are 
located  in,  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 


that  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  the  taxpayers  also. 

There  was  an  international  law  vio- 
lated when  the  Cubans  sent  those  pris- 
oners over  here,  and  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  retaliate— and  the  retaliation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ought  to  be  that  we 
would  mix  those  prisoners  with  the 
prisoners  we  have  taken  in  Grenada 
and  send  them  all  back.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  see  what  type  of  welcome  Cuba 
will  give  these  pri.sonor.s  then? 


MELfiNDEZ 
CORPSMAN 


LANCE      CPL.      LUIS 
AND        HOSPITAL 
PEDRO  ALVARADO 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  of  sadne.ss  and 
pride  that  I  address  the  House  today 
to  praise  two  outstanding  constituents 
of  mine.  Lance  Cpl.  Luis  Melendez  and 
Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class  Pedro 
Alvarado.  both  U.S.  marines  and 
Puerto  Ricans  who  were  victims  of  the 
terrorist  attack  perpetrated  against 
our  peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  on 
October  23.  Luis  Melendez  was  killed 
and  Pedro  Alvarado  was  injured  in  the 
tragic  events.  I  am  sad  particularly  for 
the  death  of  Luis,  a  19-year-old  young 
Puerto  Rican,  and  wish  to  convey  to 
his  parents  in  Ceiba,  P.  R.,  Juan  and 
Zaida  Melendez,  my  condolences.  Luis 
Melf'ndez  was,  as  his  father  describes 
him,  intelligent  and  humble,  good, 
brave,  and  honest.  He  loved  the  serv- 
ice. We  in  Puerto  Rico  are  proud  of 
this  young  man  and  proud  that  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  Marines.  We 
deeply  regret  his  untimely  death. 

Pedro  Alvarado  was  injured.  His  life 
was  spared.  As  I  talked  to  his  parents 
Andres  and  Nereida  while  I  visited 
Puerto  Rico  this  weekend.  I  could 
sense  their  happiness  in  knowing  that 
he  is  recovering  well.  While  Pedro  was 
in  a  hospital  in  West  Germany  he 
learned  from  his  wife  Anilda  that  he 
will  be  a  father  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  an  honor  for  us  Puerto  Ricans 
as  American  citizens  to  defend  democ- 
racy at  home  and  abroad.  We  may  be, 
by  and  large,  a  poor  people,  but  we 
love  democracy  and  are  proud  to  share 
in  the  burden  of  defending  this  Nation 
and  preserving  peace  and  freedom  in 
the  world. 


MILITARISTIC  TREND  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  trends  we  have  re- 
cently witnes.sed  is  the  continued  in- 
sistence of  the  President  that  he  may 


commit  Americans  to  military  combat 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  arguing  for  con- 
gressional supremacy,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  have  Executive  su- 
premacy either. 

If  that  terrible  decision  is  going  to 
have  to  be  made  to  commit  young 
Americans  to  battle,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  have  it  made  with  the  fullest 
possible  participation  of  all  of  the 
democratically  elected  branches. 
When  the  House  and  the  Senate 
weeks  ago  voted  in  what  seems  to  me  a 
mistakenly  open  ended  commitment  of 
18  months  for  the  troops  in  Lebanon, 
the  President  responded  by  reassert- 
ing his  authority  to  send  troops  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  wanted  to.  His 
refusal  automatically  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  regarding  an  invasion 
of  Grenada,  an  invasion  far  greater  in 
.scope  than  necessary  to  achieve  the 
stated  purpose  of  rescuing  Americans, 
further  frightens  me. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  not  simply  an 
abstract  quibble  over  executive-legisla- 
tive relations,  because  with  the  theo- 
retical power  of  the  President  to 
commit  troops  at  will,  we  get,  I  am 
afraid,  a  far  too  easy  tendency  to  in- 
volve Americans  in  war  when  our  vital 
interests  are  not  nece.ssarily  at  stake 
and  with  terms  and  conditions  which 
do  not  further  our  long-term  interests. 

The  appropriations  process  is  not 
the  ideal  place  in  which  to  debate 
Amercian  foreign  policy,  but  by  refus- 
al to  abide  by  the  War  Powers  Act,  by 
refusal  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  to 
di.scuss  and  debate  these  things  with 
Congress,  the  President  forces  us  to 
use  the  military  appropriations  bill  as 
a  vehicle  to  put  some  restraints  on  an 
excessively  militaristic  trend  in  foreign 
policy. 


COMPU  lEK  CHIME 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  combat  the 
problem  of  computer  crime  and  to 
help  close  the  growing  gap  in  comput- 
er knowledge  in  American  .society. 

Since  1960,  the  Congress  has  studied 
the  implications  of  computers  on  our 
society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
criminal  justice  system,  as  well  as 
future  generations  of  Americans,  will 
be  well  served  by  the  implementation 
of  a  comprehensive  computer  law. 

The  media  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  actions  of  computer  hackers 
and  fradulent  .schemes  to  rip  off  busi- 
nesses through  their  computers.  My 
bill  will  attack  criminal  computer  ac- 
tivities by  prosecuting  those  who  will- 
fully access  a  computer  without  au- 
thorization. This  includes  persons 
who,  through  unauthorized  access  to 


(■(jniputi-r.s.  ((jmmn  fraud  or  imbezzle- 
int-m,  damagf  equipment,  or  willfully 
ire.spa-s.s  or  brow.se  through  the  prop- 
erly of  another. 

We  are  becoming  an  elect ronio  socie- 
ty. Computers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  those  persons  who  have 
computer  knowledge  will  have  a  head 
start  in  achieving  their  educational 
and  economic  goals.  The  growing  edu- 
cational gap  in  our  society  between 
those  with  computer  literacy  and 
those  without  must  be  alleviated. 

Mv  bill  moves  in  this  direction  by 
providing  a  S200  tax  credit  per  taxpay- 
er for  the  purcha.sp  of  a  home  comput- 
er. It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will 
increa.se  the  a\ailability  of  computers 
to  families.  1  realize  thi.s  proposal  is 
only  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  welcome  the  suggestions  of  my 
colleagues  on  methods  to  further 
combat  the  growing  computer  literacy 

gap. 

In  addition  to  criminal  penalties  for 
computer  crimes  and  tax  credits  for 
the  purchase  of  home  computers,  my 
bill  establishes  a  computer  security  re- 
search program  and  an  interagency 
committee  on  crime  and  abuse.  These 
entities  will  stimulate  research  and  de^ 
velopmeiit  m  protecting  computers 
from  unauthorized  acce.ss  and  u.se,  as 
well  as  act  as  a  c!earinghou.se,  coordi- 
nate research,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government. 

Again.  I  'A ant  to  rea.sseri  that  my  bill 
is  only  a  starting  point.  I  believe  it 
brings  together  many  ide.as  which 
have  been  debated  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring 
this  greatly  needed  legislation. 


ing  so  much  in  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  stability. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  must  be  backed  with  a 
seriousness  of  intent  and  a  commit- 
ment to  positive  results.  It  is  time  for 
all  the  Lebanese,  regardless  of  faction, 
to  recognize  that  the  impetus  for  a 
Lebanon  for  the  Lebanese  must  come 
from  a  desire  within. 

We  can  share  a  dream,  but  we 
cannot  force  it  to  come  true.  In  terms 
of  our  very  tangible  support  for  what 
the  talks  in  Geneva  are  all  about,  we 
have  demonstrated  our  resolve  not  to 
be  precipitous.  But  neither  will  we  be 
perpetual. 


GENEVA  NEGOTIATIONS 
(Mr.     BOEHLERT    a.sked    and    was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  Gene\a.  the  process  starts  by 
which,  hopefully,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future,  a  dual  objective  we  all 
share  will  be  attained:  a  government 
of  national  reconciliation  in  Lebanon 
and  the  long-awaited  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  combat  forces  from  that  war- 
torn  nation. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  civil  war 
started  in  1975.  the  leadership  of  Leba- 
non's major  religious,  political,  and 
ethnic  factions  will  start  exchanging 
idea.s  and  aspirations  at  the  bargaining 
table  rather  than  bullets  and  bomb.s 
on  the  battlefield.  The  future  ol  Leba- 
non hangs  in  the  balance. 

Our  attention  will  be  focu.sed  on 
those  critical  talks  in  Geneva.  While  it 
would  be  wrong  to  expect  miracles 
overnight,  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
for  the  participants  to  expect  unlimit- 
ed patience  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  who  are  sacrific- 


G  1220 

BAD  JUDGMENT  OF  CBS  NEWS 

IN  AIRING  DE  LOREAN  TAPES 

(Mr.    BEREUTER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  CBS  television  network  saw- 
fit  to  air  videotapes  purporting  to 
show  John  DeLorean  discussing  a  co- 
caine transaction  with  undercover 
Government  agents.  Before  the  tapes 
were  aired,  attorneys  for  the  defense 
and  the  prosecution  in  the  case  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  that  by  broad- 
casting the  tape.s  CBS  News  would 
prejudice  the  case  and  make  a  fair 
trial  impo.ssible.  CBS  chose  to  ignore 
this  po.ssibility  and,  less  than  2  weeks 
before  the  trial  was  to  begin,  broad- 
cast the  tapes.  Now  attorneys  for  De- 
Lorean are  attempting  to  have  the 
charges  against  him  dismissed. 

We  have  no  laws  to  prevent  broad- 
casters or  newspapers  from  circulating 
details  about  criminal  ca.ses.  The  first 
amendment  protects  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  from  prior  restraint.  We 
are.  because  of  these  protections  af- 
forded the  news  media,  left  to  the 
mercv  of  their  good  judgment. 

Certainly  CBS  News  did  not  exer- 
cise good  judgment.  The  decision  made 
by  CBS  executives  to  air  tho.se  tapes 
was  irresponsible  and  outrageous.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  broadcasters 
have  chosen  to  jeopardize  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding for  the  sake  of  airing  some 
sensational  material,  and  every  time  it 
happens  those  involved  are  quick  to 
defend  their  actions. 

Our  Constitution  appropriately  bars 
Government  from  policing  the  news 
media.  For  that  reason,  the  news 
media  bears  a  greater  burden  to  police 
itself  than  does  any  other  profession. 

Indeed  I  think  it  is  ironic  that  this 
incident  occurs  at  a  lime  when  the 
broadcast  industry  is  asking  for  fur- 
ther deregulation. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  collegues  that 
the  administration  has  endorsed  my 
dairy  program  proposal  as  the  best, 
commonsense  policy  for  straightening 
out  our  costly  Government  dairy  price 
support  program.  In  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 28  to  the  minority  leader.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Block  has  pledged  the 
support  of  the  administration  for  my 
proposal,  H.R.  3292,  which  would 
eliminate  the  present  onerous  $1  as- 
sessment on  dairy  farmers  for  all  milk 
produced  and  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  flexible  authority  to  reduce  the 
price  support  level  by  up  to  $1.50  a 
hundredweight. 

The  administration  like  many  before 
ihem  recognizes  this  as  the  most  sensi- 
ble   means    of    bringing    supply    and 
demand   into   reasonable   balance   and 
ending    the    practice    of    the    Govern- 
ment purchasing  and  storing  billions 
of  pounds  of  surplus  butter,  chee-se. 
and  nonfat   dry   milk.  The  Secretary 
pledges   to    use    this   authority   incre- 
mentally, reducing  the  support  level 
initially  to  $12  per  hundredweight  and 
then  being  guided  by  the  effect  on  sur- 
pluses    in     deciding     further     action. 
While  this  course  po.ssibly  may  have  a 
greater  net  cost  to  the  Government  in 
the  short  run  than  the  present  com- 
mittee  plan,   because   the   committee 
keeps  a  tax  on  all  milk,  the  adminis- 
tration  recognizes   that   my   proposal 
will  save  Government  costs  in  the  long 
run,  cut  costs  to  consumers  by  several 
billions  of  dollars  a  year,  greatly  in- 
crease consumption  of  dairy  products, 
treat   dairy  farmers  just   as  well   and 
head  off  a  plan  for  paying  dairy  farm- 
ers great  sums  for  not  producing  milk. 
Flexible  price  supports  have  worked  in 
the  past,  will  work  again,  and  will  pro- 
vide the  best  long-term  solution  of  the 
problem. 


CUTTING  THE  DAIRY  SURPLUS 
I  Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CRITICS  OF  KEEPING  PEOPLE 
FREE 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  spoke  with  a  very,  very 
brave  family.  Betty  and  Richard  Cline 
of  Belle  Union.  Ind..  had  just  received 
word  that  their  son.  Sgt.  Randy  Cline, 
1st  Battalion.  75th  Marines,  had  given 
his  life  in  the  Grenada  mission.  The 
family  was  proud  of  their  son  and 
brother.  He  was  a  good  ranger.  They 
were  not  angry.  For  that,  they  showed 
a  lot  of  courage.  They  blame  only  the 
Communist  for  his  death.  They  had 
questions,  though,  not  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  our  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  m  the  Caribbean,  Their  question 
was  with  some  people  in  this  country, 
and  they  named  a  few,  the  media,  they 
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said,  who  was  constantly  looking  for 
trouble  and  what  was  wrong  with  the 
country  instca<i  of  y.hat  was  good  in 
the  country. 

They  questioned  those  in  politics 
who  do  not  stand  behind  our  country. 
But  they  mostly  questioned  a  group  of 
students  at  Indiana  University  who 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  at  the  be- 
reavement of  a  few  to  criticize  what 
our  country  was  trying  to  do. 

Randy's  brothers  and  his  father  said 
that  these  students  were  going  to 
school  exercising  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  free  speech,  but  their  state- 
ments would  tear  down  that  very  free- 
dom itself.  By  those  statements  and 
their  actions,  the  Communist  would  be 
encouraged.  They  questioned  how- 
anyone  in  this  country  could  be  criti- 
cal of  the  efforts  to  keep  people  free. 

Our  country  is  praying  today  and  all 
of  us  are  in  prayer  with  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  Lebanon 
and  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  on 
Grenada.  My  prayers  today  are  with 
Sergeant  Cline's  widow.  Vera,  their 
unborn  child  due  in  February,  his 
brothers,  his  si.ster,  his  parents,  his 
grandparents,  and  all  of  those  who 
knew  Randy  and  Nned  him. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

,  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago.  during  this  summer.  I  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  in  El  Salvador 
there  was  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
medical  supplies  and  had  the  privilege 
of  organizing  in  August  a  humanitari- 
an relief  effort  that  resulted  in  the  de 
livery  of  over  55,000  pounds  of  medi- 
cines and  medical  supplies  to  the  dis- 
placed persons,  the  real  human-need 
element,  in  that  country. 

Several  months  have  passed  since 
that  time  and  I  became  aware  a  few- 
days  ago  of  the  fact  that  the  moneys 
that  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
and  authorized  for  loans  and  grants 
and  so  forth  to  pick  up  and  to  provide 
this  kind  of  relief  will  not.  in  fact,  be 
able  to  deliver  m  the  form  of  tangible 
medicines  and  medical  supplies  until 
January  or  so  of  next  year. 

So  with  the  cooperation  of  quite  a 
large  number  of  others  to  fill  the  gap 
in  the  tremendous  shortage  of  tho.se 
supplies  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  the  Members 
that  tomorrow  a  707  plane,  which  we 
have  gotten  together  and  organized, 
will  fly  to  El  Salvador  with  90.000 
pounds  of  medicines  worth  over  $1.2 
million  to  bridge  that  gap. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank,  for  his 
cooperation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley)  to  thank  AID 
and  the  Office  of  Disaster  Relief  for 
their   contribution    and    assistance    in 


this  matiii  A  majority  ul  iliis  is  do- 
nated from  private  industry  again,  but 
$500,000  is  from  the  Office  of  Disaster 
Relief  that  allowed  the  purchase  of 
some  of  these  drugs  and  supplies. 

Once  again  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  and  thanks  to  Project  Hope, 
without  whom  we  could  not  have  done 
this  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  to- 
morrow. 


TEMPORARY  .^  I  .\  I  FSM.ANSHIP 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  t;iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  took  this  well  to  praise  your 
statesmanship  for  refusing  to  criticize 
the  liberation  of  Grenada.  Today  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  apparently  that  kind  of 
statesmanship  only  can  be  maintained 
for  a  few  days  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

It  is  obvious  from  your  gunboat  di- 
plomacy statements  over  the  weekend 
that  you  have  retreated  from  states- 
manship and  capitulated  to  the  left- 
wing  radicals  of  your  party.  That  is 
most  sad.  But  the  American  people 
need  to  know  that  you  did  not  reflect 
the  majority  .sentiment  in  this  body. 
Most  of  us  believe  our  American 
troops  were  on  a  mi.ssion  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  Nation  and  performed 
that  mission  with  great  honor.  Most  of 
us  believe  that  our  fighting  men 
showed  professionalism  and  valor. 

Most  of  us  can  .say  to  the  families  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  .sacrifice 
in  Grenada  that  their  loved  ones  stood 
as  staunchly  for  freedom  as  anyone  in 
past  generations. 

The  fact  that  leftwing  radicals 
would  dishonor  their  sacrifice  with  as- 
persions on  their  mission  tells  us 
much,  but  it  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  telling  us  that  the  majority  of  this 
House  shares  that  disturbing  view- 
point. The  left  is  satisfied  to  have 
America  suffer  many  Iranian  hostage, 
incidents  rather  than  take  a  strong 
stand.  Your  capitulation  to  their  side 
of  the  argument  is  hard  to  fathom. 


A  MARINES  MARINE 

(Mr.  VANDERGRIFF  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  an  unusual  set  of  circum- 
stances, it  became  my  responsibility 
this  past  Saturday  night  to  tell  Mrs. 
Ro.sa  Bland  of  Arlington,  Tex.,  that 
her  son  Stephen,  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  was  now  confirmed  to  have 
been  among  those  making  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  on  yet  another  infa- 
mous Sunday  morning  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Steve  had  only  recent- 
ly written  his  mother  and  told  her  of 
awards   and    promotions    received.    He 


was  obviously  a  good  marine.  He  was. 
indeed,  a  marine's  marine. 

His  mother  is  a  credit  to  our  coun- 
try, too.  Surely  she  cried  those  first 
few  moments,  as  only  a  mother  can 
cry  for  her  children,  but  she  was  quick 
to  tell  me  again  that  she  was  proud 
Steve  had  been  a  marine  and  that  if 
he  had  to  give  his  life,  she  was  proud 
he  gave  it  for  his  country.  I  wish  it 
had  not  been  necessary  for  me  to 
bring  Rosa  the  news  she  had  hoped 
against  hope  she  would  not  hear.  Yet, 
because  of  that  experience.  I  will 
always  remember  a  young  mans  serv- 
ice and  a  mothers  pride  of  that  serv- 
ice, and  know  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged anew  to  witness  that  extraordi- 
nary love  of  country  that  only  Ameri- 
cans like  Stephen  and  Rosa  Bland 
have  for  this  belo\»(i  Nation  of  ours. 


AN    OPPORTUNITY    TO    ADDRESS 

THE  ISSUE  OF  DEFICIT  .SPEND- 

ING 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  an  important  issue,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  providing  the 
time  in  order  that  I  may  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  fact  that 
later  this  week  we  will  be  considering 
the  debt  limit  extension. 

Some  of  us  were  on  this  floor  last 
week  trying  to  have  made  in  order  an 
amendment  to  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age. This  amendment  called  for  a 
spending  freeze  and  beyond  that  re- 
quires new  revenues  or  offsetting 
spending  cuts  for  any  additional 
spending.  We  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  to  deal  with  the  $200  billion 
deficit  crisis  that  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with 
the  Members  of  this  body  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
unique  opportunity  this  week,  for 
during  this  week  will  come  a  crucial 
vote  on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
extend  the  limit  on  the  national  debt. 
Such  a  vote  will  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  clearly  address  the  deficit  spend- 
ing crisis. 


A  BIG  VICTORY  FOR  SMALL 

HT-.'-'IM'SS 

(Mr.  WYDl  N  I  K.  li  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  rolleagues  on  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  pulled  out 
a  big  virtory  for  some  of  our  Nation's 
smallest  busine.sses. 

I'nder  the  current  plan  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  all  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  forced  to  pay  a  flat,  month- 
ly charge  of  $6  for  each  business  line, 
for  access  to  the  long  distance  net- 
\ujrk  This  charge  will  be  assessed 
even  if  the  business  makes  no  long  dis- 
tance phone  calls.  The  FCC  access 
charge  decision  is  most  unfair  and  will 
be  disastrous  to  those  millions  of  small 
busine.sses  which  make  few— if  any-- 
long  distance  calls. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  saw  firsthand 
how  the  actions  of  the  FCC  would  deal 
a  tremendous  financial  blow  to  our 
small  busine.sses.  Because  of  this  con- 
cern. I  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
4102.  the  universal  telephone  bill,  to 
provide  .some  relief  to  single  line  busi- 
nesses, by  exempting  them  from  the 
$6  a  month  end-user  access  charge 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
April  1984.  The  committee  voted 
unanimously  for  this  amendment. 

The  need  for  my  amendment  is  very 
clear.  In  a  recent  poll  of  their  mem 
bers.  the  National  Federation  of  Inde 
pendiait  Business  (NFIB).  a  small  busi- 
ness trade  association,  rated  increasing 
telephone  rates  as  the  fourth  most  im 
portant    issue    facing    them.    What    is 
more,  small  businesses  account   for  80 
ptr(  ent  of  the  new  jobs  in  this  country 
and  they  walk  a  thin  line  between  sue 
less  and  failure.  We.  obviously,  have  a 
big  stake  in  helping  to  keep  small  busi- 
ness phone  rates  affordable-. 

The  FCC's  end-u.ser  access  charge  is 
particularly  onerous  if  you  consider 
that  the  most  recent  figures  available 
show  that  62  percent  of  all  businesses 
make  less  than  $7  -Aorth  of  long-dis- 
tance calls  per  month 

As  amended.  H.H  41(12  would  h.  Ip 
about  3  million  single-line  businesses 
around  the  country  and  would  insure 
that  these  smallest  businesses  do  not 
end  up  paying  more  for  access  to  the 
long-distance  network  than  the  total 
amount  of  long-distance  calls  they  ac- 
tually make. 

H.R  4102  as  adopted  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  insures  that  all  Americans  and 
small  businesses  will  have  access  to  af- 
fordable telephone  service,  and  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Dingell  and  Chair- 
man Wirth  for  their  great  leadership 
in  developing  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


APPOINTMENT      OF     CONFEREES 
ON    HR     3222,    COMMERCE.   JUS- 
TICE.  AND   STATE.   THE  JUDICI- 
ARY    AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
ihe  Speakers  table  the  bill  i  H.R.  3222) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments    oi     Commerce.     Justice,     and 
State,  the  Judiriary.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.   1984.  and  for  other  purpo.ses; 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Roe  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  O'Brien  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  (wo  Houses  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  3222,  be  instructed  to  insist  on 
the  House  position  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  93 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  O'Brien) 
IS  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  O  BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tnvselt  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  instructs 
the  House  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
House  position  on  Senate  amendment 
93.  which  earmarks  $70,155,000  in  the 
bill  for  the  juvenile  justice  program. 
The  Senate  .struck  this  earmarking 
provision.  The  Members  of  the  House 
have  strongly  supported  the  juvenile 
justice  program,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  motion  at  the  desk 
that  I  would  like  to  offer  in  order  to 
amend  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Brien)  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  not  for  the 
purpose's  of  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  for  debate  only? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  For  debate  only,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  was  yielded  to 
without  that  limitation,  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  amendment  No.  1  as 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  In  my  naivete,  I  did 
not  anticipate  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker.  However  my  statement  still 
prevails.  I  yielded  only  for  comment. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  that  the  gentleman 
yielded  only  for  comment,  so  the 
Chair  is  going  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Brien). 
The  gentleman  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.     BROWN     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  do  1  have  the  floor? 
Mr.  O  BRIEN.  For  debate  only. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.   The 
gentleman     may     be     yielded     to     for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  mention  that  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  are  funds  that  will  deal 
with  Project  Democracy.  This  House 
has  previously  voted  to  drop  from  the 
authorization  money  that  could  be 
.sent  to  the  political  parties  without 
the  benefit  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  and  without  the  benefit 
standard  auditing.  This  House  spoke 
very  clearly  on  that  subject. 

Previously  I  tried  to  offer  instruc- 
tions to  our  conferees  to  stand  by  the 
House  position  with  regard  to  the  au- 
thorization, and  I  was  precluded  from 
offering  that  amendment  even  though 
I  had  extended  the  courtesy  of  advis- 
ing Members  opposed  to  my  recom- 
mendations what  my  instructions 
might  be. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  arrange- 
ments this  morning.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
motion  with  regard  to  instruction,  but 
I  must  say  that  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  I  am  not  granted  the  opportunity 
to  offer  instructions  as  well. 

What  we  may  very  well  see  here. 
then,  is  the  House  conferees  taking  a 
position  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  will  of  this  Hou.se.  a  situation  in 
which  the  House  is  precluded  from  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  instructions 
to  the  conferees.  I  think  the  process  of 
democracy  in  this  House  suffers  by 
that  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Members  who  are  so  enthusiastic  to 
have  political  parties  expend  funds  in 
this  way  will  succeed  on  this  day.  That 
would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
process  that  this  House.  I  believe, 
should  respect. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments.  It  is 
not  unusual  that  these  situations 
occur.  It  is  my  view-  that  the  conferees 
will  take  into  consideration  the  gener- 
al points  of  view  of  all  Members,  and 
ultimately  the  conference  report  will 
have  to  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  BRIEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  in  agreement 
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on  ihf  >iibc()iniiiit  trf  I  ttuiik  unani- 
rnnu.slv  on  the  .subcotiirniMff,  .'us  well 
as  oil  thf  Coinrnitt'i'  on  the  Judici- 
ary—with tht  tniri!>  lit  the  House  po- 
sition, and  AC  (■(■rtHinl,\  intend  to  insist 
upon  it  I  u,'ially  do  not  Hke  instruc- 
tions, but  under  the  circumstances  I 
am  not  noinn  to  matte  any  objection. 

Mr.  WALKFR  Mr  Spraker,  will  the 
gentleman  yuld ' 

Mr.  OHFill'lN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
wanted  to  do  is  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  yields 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

D  1240 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  W.AI.KI-IR.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry  Mr   .Speaker. 

Tt  .-;PK  \K!R  pro  tempore.  The 
genii- r-.i:    .'.[:■.    rate  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAI.KFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  irum  Colorado  wishes  to 
offer  his  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  instructions  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
O'Brien),  could  that  be  done  by  de- 
feating the  previous  question  on  the 
motion,  thereby  giving  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down,  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  123.  nays 
182.  not  voting  128.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  4311 
YEAS-123 


Ackerman 

Broyhill 

Dwyer 

Akaka 

Campbell 

Dymally 

Alexander 

Carr 

Early 

Annunzio 

Clinger 

Evan.s  <1L) 

A:>pin 

Coleman  iMO) 

Fascell 

Barnes 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fazio 

Beilenson 

Conle 

Fiedler 

Berman 

Conyers 

Foglietta 

Boland 

Courier 

Foley 

Bonior 

Coyne 

Frank 

Borski 

Derrick 

Frost 

Britt 

Dixon 

Gaydos 

Broomfieid 

Downey 

Gejden.son 

Brown  (CA) 

Duncan 

Gephardt 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Harkin 

Hertel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Ix-hman  <FL) 

Ijevin 

I^evine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Llvintcslun 

Long  (MD) 

Lundine 

Madlgan 

Martinez 

Matsui 


Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bart  let  t 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Con.ible 

C'OOpiT 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Da.sc  hie 

Daub 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dyson 

f;rkart 

Edgar 

Edwards  i  AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evan.s  ( lA  i 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 


Mavroules 

McHugh 

MrKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Pea.se 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roth 

NAYS- 182 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kindne.ss 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

l^otl 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOralh 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Minish 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Ox  ley 


Rudd 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

SI  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Udall 

Vento 

Wheal 

Whitten 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Packard 

Panel  t  a 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Purse  11 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schro«'der 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratlon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Zschau 


Boxer 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Coughlm 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dickin.son 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erienborn 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Ford  (Ml) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Geka-s 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Harrison 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Heftel 

HIghtower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kramer 

Lantos 

Latta 

tubman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lewis  (FL) 

Long ( LA ) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McDade 

McKernan 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Owens 
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Parr  la 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ritter 

Rose 

Roybal 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Studds 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas' (CA) 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whilehurst 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young (FL) 
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Addabbo 
Andrews  (NCi 
Applegate 


Bates 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 


Boggs 
Bosco 
Boucher 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mrs.  KENNELLY. 
and  Messrs.  OLIN.  RAY.  VALEN- 
TINE, HEFNER.  MrNULTY.  CHEN- 
NEY.  and  SAVAGE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea  "  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  VENTO.  PETRI,  and  MAR- 
TINEZ changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1300 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF  COLO- 
RADO TO  THE  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
O'BRIEN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado to  the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  O'Brien: 
At  the  end  of  the  O'Brien  motion  add  the 
following:  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
H.R.  3222.  be  instructed  to  insist  that  not 
more  than  $21,300,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  that  the 
conference  agreement  specify  that  "no 
funds  appropriated  for  said  Endowment 
shall  be  used  to  make  a  grant  to  any  entity 
affiliated  or  associated  with,  or  founded  or 
controlled  by.  any  U.S.  political  party  or  of- 
ficials or  employees  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 


Mr  Speaker,  this  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  instruct  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  motion  previou.sly  offered  .so  ii 
would  merely  add  to  It.  It  speaks  to 
tiie  question  of  appropriating  money 
to  the  political  parties. 

n  uTHcs  our  conferees  not  to  go 
along  with  appropriating  funds  for  po- 
litical parties  within  Project  Democra- 
cy It  IS  an  i.ssue  we  have  discussed 
before  and  debated  at  length. 

The  la,st  time  we  voted  on  this,  i tit- 
motion  to  preclude  spending  money  m 
this  manner  passed  b.\  an  almost  2-to-l 
margin. 

I  might  add  lor  >  mphasis  that  the 
motion  does  not  rule  out  the  previous 
motion  to  instruct  that  was  offered  on 
this  floor.  It  nierely  adds  to  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  \ield;' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr  .Smith, i 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  before  Members  vote,  there  is  so 
much  confusion,  they  ought  to  be  sure 
what  they  are  voting  on.  It  says  be  in- 
structed to  insist  that  not  more  than 
$21,300,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  that 
the  conference  agreement  specify  no 
funds  appropriated  and  .so  forth. 

So  if  you  vote  "aye"  on  this,  first  of 
all  you  are  voting  that  you  want 
money  included  in  the  conference.  We 
had  no  money  in  our  conference.  You 
are  voting  that  you  want  money  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  that 
comes  back  and  you  want  the  instruc- 
tions besides. 

The  program  has  not  been  author- 
ized yet  so  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  voting  to  instruct  to  put  money  in 
for.  It  has  not  be  authorized.  This  is 
really  an  authorization  committee 
problem;  not  ours. 

That  is  the  reason  I  thought  you 
should  have  voted  not  to  permit  the 
instruction. 

The  authorizing  committee  has 
worked  on  this  bill  and  the  other  body 
and  the  House  side  both  have  worked 
on  this  bill,  and  you  are  trying  to  in- 
struct them  on  an  appropriation  bill  as 
to  what  to  put  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. You  just  ought  to  know  that 
before  vou  vote  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  instruct. 
As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  always 
had  very  strong  reservations  about  the 
propo.sed  Endowment  for  Democracy 
and  this  ill-conceived  plan  to  give  SIO 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Committees  for  so-called  institutes  to 
promote  democracy  abroad.  This  pro- 
posal is  deficient  in  so  many  ways  and 
I    was  greatly  pleased   when  our  col- 


leagues voted  to  remove  the  relevant 
language  from  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  last  June. 

We  simply  cannot  .sanction  such  a 
flagrant  use  to  ta.xpayers'  money.  In 
my  entire  public  life.  I  have  never  .seen 
such  a  total  absence  of  guidelines  and 
standards  accompanying  a  legislative 
proposal.  We  in  the  Congress  were 
elected  to  provide  an  essential  over- 
siglit  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
disbursement  of  public  funds.  Under 
this  legislation,  these  institutes  and 
their  directors  are  not  accountable  to 
the  Congress  and  they  could  use  these 
funds  for  whatever  purposes  they 
chose. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  points 
raised  by  my  colleagues  who  are  justi- 
fiably concerned  about  this  proposal.  1 
believe  that  these  entities  would  inter- 
fere with  the  purposeful  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  abroad  and  that 
they  would  only  increase  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  most  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  belief  that  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  of 
the  United  States  are  not  the  appro- 
priate instrumentalities  for  instructing 
foreign  nations  in  the  subject  of  de- 
mocracy. This  is  a  concern  which  was 
raised  in  our  discu.ssions  several 
months  ago.  I  encourage  you  to  re- 
member what  was  said  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  the  arguments  against 
this  idea  are  quite  persuasive.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  instruction  sa.vs  no  more 
than  approximately  S21  million  may 
be  spent.  It  does  not  require  us  to 
agree  to  spending  that  much.  My  per- 
.sonal  preference  would  be  to  not 
spend  that  much.  That  question  was 
raised  and  I  think  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  yield  first  to  this  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  then  come  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  For 
debate  purposes  only. 

Mr  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  will  be  brief. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  stress  that  political 
parties  are  not  government.  The  prob- 
lem we  get  involved  with  in  i.ssues  of 
this  nature  is  what  happens  w"hen  a 
political  parly  of  the  United  States 
supports  one  side  of  an  election  in  a 
foreign  country  and  the  other  side 
prevails.  Suddenly  you  can  have  a  situ- 
ation whereby  the  top  official  of  a  po- 


litical party,  which  in  some  cases  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
ends  up  having  worked  to  defeat  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  come  to  power. 
This  is  nuts  foreign  policy. 
Second,  I  would  stress  that  from 
time  to  time  whenever  Congress  has 
disagreed  with  the  Executive  we  have 
had  an  argum.ent  that  you  cannot 
have  435  Secretaries  of  State,  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  having  2  more 
Secretaries  of  State  in  terms  of  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  2  political  major 
parties;  and,  effectively  speaking,  we 
are  also  introducing  into  foreign  policy 
the  50  party  chairmen  of  each  State 
political  party. 

So  we  are  ending  up  adding  102  new- 
Secretaries  of  State  to  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

We  are  creating  a  slush  fund  by 
which  the  party  chairmen  can  certain- 
ly reward  their  friends  but  a  slush 
fund  that  I  think  will  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  would  urge  support  for  the  Brown 
amendment  and  in  so  doing  recognize 
that  .some  of  the  notations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  have  a 
good  deal  of  merit.  So  I  think  this 
debate  ought  to  make  clear  what  we 
have  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  dol- 
lars that  are  .set  forth. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  point  is.  regardless 
of  the  amount,  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  instruction 
instructs  us  to  agree  to  include  money 
in  a  bill  for  a  program  that  is  not  yet 
authorized, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  I  will 
vield  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 

Mr.  FASCELL,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  this,  but  there  were  so  many 
strawmen  thrown  up  here  on  this 
record  that  I  just  cannot  in  good  con- 
science let  the  record  stand  that  way,  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  two 
political  parties  who  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  this  matter  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  with  a  lot  of  other  leader- 
ship in  this  country  to  do  something 
to  help  us  in  the  fight  for  democracy, 
by  assuming  and  alleging  that  they 
are  incompetent,  that  they  will  in 
.some  way  do  something  that  will  be 
destructive  of  our  country  and  our  for- 
eign policy,  I  just  do  not  comprehend 
that  kind  of  logic. 

Let  me  say  for  those  who  have  any 
doubt  about  the  subject,  however, 
about  oversight,  that  in  order  to  get 
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thf  political  agrpprnpnt  witti  the  ad- 
mini.st rat  1011.  the  parties  and  the  Con- 
grfs-s  on  thus  matter,  it  taecatne  neces- 
sary to  do  a  lot  of  thln^!.s  with  respect 
to  the  safeguard  question  of  the  politi- 
cal parties,  or  an.vbod.v.  for  that 
matter.  Konm  ')iit  and  doinK  some- 
thing, one,  that  vi.a.s  stupid,  uncon- 
scionable, against  the  country,  con- 
trary to  our  foreign  policy  or  some- 
thing that  would  be  shameful  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  And  those  safeguards 
are.  first,  they  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  to  get  the  money: 
second.  Ihiy  are  subject  to  the  audit 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  plus 
their  internal  audits;  third,  they  have 
to  reach  at;rfement  with  the  USIA, 
which  is  a  >.;oMrninental  agency  from 
which  th»'  money  comes  and  has  the 
original  oversight  responsibilities; 
fourth,  there  will  he  a  board  of  promi- 
nent American  citizens,  bipartisan, 
who  will  fiave  oversight  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  endowment  and  the  way 
the  money  is  spent  by  the  political 
parties. 

Now  you  can  take  your  position  if 
you  want  to  on  whatever  reasons  you 
want  to  but  not  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, you  want  to  use  that  as  an 
excuse  that  the  political  parties  are 
going  to  do  .something  that  is  danger- 
ous to  the  country,  to  the  United 
Stales. 

They  have  come  together  in  order  to 
help  us  with  the  tremendous  job  that 
must  be  done  in  trying  to  promote  de- 
mocracy around  the  world,  and  we 
need  every  level  of  our  society  to  be  in- 
volved, the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
busines.smen.  the  private  sector,  labor 
unions,  the  professional  people,  acade- 
micians, and,  yes,  we  need  the  political 
parties,  too,  to  follow  the  lead  that 
other  countries  have  long  since  taken 
and  we  are  so  far  behind. 

Mr     KF:MP     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
genilemiiii  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 
Mr    I.l' A  I  1  AS   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genlleni  111  s  n  hi  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr  l.FVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mini,  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  for 
yieliiitit; 

Mr  Spt  Hkri  1  Aould  like  to  say  to 
m\  iriend  In-m  Cdldrado  that  he 
knovks  I  suppor''>l  I.:-  position  when 
the  House  vote!  n  m  m.i'ter  some 
time  ago  for  the  m  .u.on.^  ba-^ieally  that 
the  gentleman  has  outlined.  However. 
1  want  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
^i.h\  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  instruct  and  explain  why  I 
would  think  others  should,  as  well. 

There  are  occasions  when  a  motion 
to  instruct  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
position  of  the  Hou.se  is  going  to  have 
any  opportunity  to  prevail,  but  it  is 
not  true  in  thi.s  instance  because  the 
particular  provision  that  is  involved  is 
one  which,  if  adopted,  if  the  House 
were  to  recede  from  its  position  and 


adopt  tlu  Senates  position  because 
the  authorization  has  not  yet  passed 
and  the  matter  is  then  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  far  as  our  original  positions, 
it  will  come  back  to  the  House  and  we 
will  have  a  vote,  a  separate  vote  on  the 
issue  itself,  if  the  gentleman  presses 
the  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  these  pro- 
cedural circumstances,  rather  than  in- 
struct conferees,  which  they  would 
possibly  ignore  under  the  circum- 
stances anyhow,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  his  point  and  I  just 
want  to  explain  that  even  though  I 
support  his  ultimate  position  and  will 
vote  that  way  when  the  conference 
comes  back,  I  will  not  support  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  HK(  iWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  withhold  agreement  on 
that  entire  authorization  based  .solely 
on  one  point  being  in  dispute.  My  view- 
is  that  it  is  a  very  appropriate  and  es- 
sential move  because  we  do  not  want 
to  be  forced  into  a  position  of  defeat- 
ing that  conference  report.  This  allows 
it  to  address  this  issue  directly  and 
succinctly  in  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr  KIMP  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluctantly  find 
myself  in  strong  opposition  to  the  po- 
sition of  my  friend  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown).  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 
how  much  I  appreciated  his  com- 
ments. I  agree  with  those  comments.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  in  this  way  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  congressional 
funding  for  democratic  institutions. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  pointed  out.  the  two-party 
sy.stem.  developing  strong  parties,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  process  of  devel- 
oping democratic  institutions, 
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I  :iin  a  strong  supporter  of  Project 
Democracy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  perfect. 
I  think  it  is  far  from  perfect.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  exert  ourselves  on 
this  basis.  It  is  something  we  should 
have  been  doing  for  a  long  time,  I 
think,  in  this  country.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  are  standing  up  here 
and  engaging  in  some  of  the  flagella- 
tion of  ourselves  and  our  parties  allud- 
ed to  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Winston  Churchill  said.  'Democracy 
is  the  worst  form  of  government, 
except  for  the  alternative."  He  recog- 
nized that  it  is  flawed  and  that  the  po- 
litical parties  are  flawed,  labor  unions 
are  flawed.  But  there  is  money  in  this 
effort   to   help  develop  those  institu- 


tions which  are  critical  to  making  de- 
mocracy survive. 

Having  just  come  Ironi  C'eiiiral 
America  with  the  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  we  spent  as  much 
time  on  that  trip  trying  to  meet  with 
party  leaders.  They  were  begging  for 
information  about  how  the  American 
system  works,  begging  for  information 
about  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties in  the  United  States,  begging  for 
information  about  how  you  make  po- 
litical parties  attractive  and  what  you 
do  to  establish  these  institutions. 

I  am  just  disappointed  that  there 
has  been  such  an  attack  on  the  funda- 
mental thesis  behind  Project  Democ- 
racy. As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
pointed  out,  the  Congress,  the  GAO, 
the  USIA  and  the  Board  of  distin- 
guished Americans  who  will  help  over- 
see this  project,  give  us  a  measure  of 
auditing  and  control,  but  fundamen- 
tally there  are  going  to  be  some  mis- 
takes made.  There  are  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes made  in  any  two-party  system. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  whip 
ourselves  in  this  regard.  I  know  the 
gentleman's  motion  is  going  to  carry.  I 
know  it  is  going  to  carry  overwhelm- 
ingly, but  I  just  felt  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  somebody  ought  to 
stand  up  here  and  say.  this  country 
has  to  do  a  lot  more  to  expand  its  con- 
cept of  democracy  and  help  build 
those  institutions  around  the  world, 
because  if  we  do  not  what  do  we  stand 
for?  That  is  what  I  think  this  foreign 
policy  effort  is  all  about.  And  I  just 
wanted  to  say  publicly  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  are  exactly  right.  They  are  not 
going  to  win  the  vote,  but  I  think  that 
history  will  bear  it  out. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind- 
ness in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  must  concur  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  about  democracy.  I  could  not 
agree  more. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  instruc- 
tion is  not  designed  to  preclude  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  Department  in  ad- 
vancing democracy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  instruction  does  not  preclude 
the  activities  of  Project  Democracy,  al- 
though I  must  tell  the  Members  I  wish 
it  would,  because  I  think  it  is  ill  found- 
ed and  will  not  serve  its  purpose. 

The  instruction  permits  funding  of 
everything  that  this  Hou.se  voted  for 
in  the  authorization  with  regard  to 
Project  Democracy.  It  does  not  require 
it,  but  it  permits  it. 

What  the  instruction  does  do  that  is 
different  is  to  preclude  the  money 
going  to  the  political  parties.  Let  us 
make  no  secret  about  it,  the  political 
parties  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  are 
not  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  In  other  words,  they  are 
going   to   be   spending   public   money 


without    the    e.ssential    safeguards,    or 
some  of  them,  that   this  Congress  ha.s 
required  on  other  spending  programs. 
Concern  about  democrac\',  is  not  the 

issue, 

I'roject  Demo(Tac\,  b\  itself  it  not 
the  i.ssue. 

The  issue  is  whether  you  are  going 
to  take  Federal  money  and  give  it  to 
the  political  parties  without  requiring 
them  to  come  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  .'\ct, 

Mr,  HARKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th( 
gent  leman  \'ield'"' 

Mr  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the      t-'ent  leman      from      Iowa      (Mr. 

H.^KKIN  I, 

Mr-  HARKIN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  explore  with 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  a  little 
more  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  was  talking 
about  a  few  moments  ago.  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  case  thi  gentleman  is 
making. 

But  I  only  want  to  explore  with  the 
gentleman  what  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  motion  to  instruct  is 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
argued  that  the  proper  way  to  addre.ss 
this,  since  the  House  had  an  over- 
whelming vote  earlier  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  position,  and  I  might 
add.  I  supported  that  position,  by  the 
way.  The  House  has  spoken  quite 
clearly  on  this  i.ssue. 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  was  when  the  confer 
ence  report  comes  back  that  if  the 
House  conferees  did  not  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  the  House,  then  we  could 
vote  to  .send  the  conference  report 
back. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
rather  demurred  on  that  and  said,  why 
defeat  the  entire  conference  report 
when  we  could  take  this  action  to  in- 
struct the  conferees. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  this:  If  in  fact  we  adopt 
the  motion  to  instruct  and  the  confer- 
ees come  back,  having  given  in  totally 
to  the  Senate  position,  what  other 
measure  does  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado have?  What  force  and  effect 
does  a  motion  to  instruct  have  in  this 
House?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me'' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The 
whole  purpose  here  is  to  tnake  the 
Hou.se  position  clear.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  rai.sed  the  issue  with 
regard  to  the  authorization.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  appropriation. 
Making  the  House  position  clear  on 
the  appropriation  aspect  of  this  will  be 
a  major  help  with  regard  to  resolving 
those  issues  quickly  in  conference. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  reason  I  rai.se  that 
point,  I  have  since  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  a  conference  report  came- 
back  under  a  motion  to  instruct  and 
the  conference  report  did  not  follow 


the  lines  of  the  instruction  and  I 
sought  some  information  from  tlu- 
Parliamentarian  a.s  to  whether  or  not 
a  point  of  order  would  lie.  and  I  found 
that  It  would  not.  and  that  the  only 
resolution  would  be  to  defeat  the  con- 
ference report,  it  became  crystal  clear 
to  this  Member  at  that  time  that  a 
motion  to  instruct  is  nothing.  It  rneans 
absolutely  nothing.  The  conferees  can 
do  whatever  they  want.  And  it  is 
simply  an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  House  has  spoken  on  this.  We 
had  an  overwhelming  vole.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  make  the  conferees  do 
what  the  Hou.se  wants  and  that  is  if 
they  comeback  from  conference,  not 
having  followed  the  will  of  the  House. 
to  defeat  the  conference  report.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  a  motion  to  in- 
struct does.  It  has  no  force  and  effect 
whatsoever. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Obviously  my  hope  is  to  preclude 
that  sort  of  unfortunate  circumstance 
by  reinforcing  our  position  and 
making  it  a,s  clear  as  po.ssible  in  ad- 
\  ance. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield',' 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Two  points  I  would  like  to  make,  I 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr,  Fascell).  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  are  going  to  be  funds  that  will 
be  dispensed  by  the  USIA  on  a  sort  of 
a  grant  application  basis.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  given  freelance  to  each 
party  to  spend  as  it  chooses.  It  is  going 
to  be  done  something  in  the  fashion 
that  vou  get  grants  approved  by  the 
NIH, 

But.  more  importantly.  I  think  the 
parties  are  not  too  bad  with  their  mis- 
sionary work.  And  as  governments, 
getting  into  the  project  of  selling  of 
democracy,  we  have  been  rather  awk- 
ward. It  seems  to  me  that  every  time 
we  put  our  hand  in  that  particular  ar- 
gument, hackles  rise  and  people  are 
suspect  of  our  motives. 

But  the  parties  are  dedicated  to  mis- 
sionary work.  And  this  is  a  tough  as- 
signment, competing  with  our  friends 
acro.ss  the  sea. 

One  final  comment,  in  any  event, 
since  the  matter  is  not  authorized,  this 
particular  thing  is  going  to  have  to 
come  back  as  a  separate  special  vote  in 
dhsagreement  coming  out  of  the  con- 
ference we  hope  to  hold  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tetnpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 
The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  nox  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Artns  will  notify 
absent  Members, 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  234,  nays 
103,  not  voting  96.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  432] 
YEAS-234 


Otlinger 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetla 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pursell 
pl 


Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Hall  iOH> 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 
Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt  Range! 

Hanco  Ratchford 

Hansen  (ID)  Ray 

Hansen  (UTi  Reguia 

Harrison  Reid 

Hartnett  Richardson 

Hefner  Ridge 

Herlel  Roberts 

Hightower  Robinson 

Hiler  Roemer 

Hillis  Rostenkowski 

Holt  Roukema 

Hopkins  Rowland 

Huckaby  Rudd 

Hunter  Russo 

Hyde  Savage 

Jacobs  Schroeder 

Jenkins  Schulze 

Jones  (OK)  Seiberling 

Jones  (TN)  Sharp 

Kasich  Shumway 

Kazen  Shusler 

Kennelly  Sikorski 

Kildee  Sisisky 

Kindness  Skeen 


Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Archer 

.AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Baleman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coals 

Coleman  (TX)       Kogovsek  Skelton 

Conable  LaFalce  Slattery 

Cooper  Leach  Smith  (NE) 

Courier  Leath  Smith.  Robert 

Craig  Lehman  (FO.)         Sn.vder 

Crockett  Lent  Solomon 

D  Amours  Lewis  (CA)  Spencc 

Daniel  Lloyd  Spratt 

Dannemever  LoefHer  Staggers 

Da-schle  Lott  Stangeland 

Daub  Lujan  Stark 

Dcllums  Luken  Stenholm 

Derrick  Lundine  Stokes 

DeWine  Lungren  Stratlon 

Dickinson  Mack  Stump 

Dingell  Madigan  SundquLst 

Dorgan  Marriott  Swift 

Dowdv  Martin  (ID  Synar 

Dreier  Martin  (NO  Tallon 

Duncan  Martin  iN^y)  Tauzin 

Durbin  Mazzoli  Taylor 

Dvson  McCain  Thomas  (GA) 

Kcka.n  McCloskey  Torricelli 

Edgar  McCoUum  Valentine 

Edwards  (AL)        McCurdy  Vandergriff 

Edwards  I  CAi        McEwen  Vento 

Edwards  (OK)       McGrath  Volkmer 

Emerson  McHugh  Walker 

English  McNulty  Watkins 

Erdreich  Mikulski  Weber 

Evans  (lAl  Miller  (OH)  Weiss 

Evans  (ID  Minish  Wheal 

Feighan  Molinari  Whitley 

FiPdler  Montgomery  Whittaker 

Fish  Moore  Whitlen 

Flippo  Moorhead  Winn 

Florio  Mrazek  Wirth 

Foglietta  Murtha  Wise 

Franklin  Nelson  Wolpe 

Frenzel  Nichols  Wortley 

f>ost  Nielson  Wright 

Fuqua  Nowak  Wyden 

Gekas  Oberslar  Young  (AK) 

Gephardt  Olin  Young  (MO) 

Glickman  Ortiz  Zschau 
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Ackermul 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Akaka 

Horton 

Petri 

Alexander 

Howard 

Price 

Annunzio 

Hoyer 

Pritchard 

Aspin 

Hughes 

Quillen 

B&mes 

Hutto 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Ireland 

Rinaldo 

Bennan 

Johnson 

Hitter 

Boggs 

Jones  (NO 

Rodino 

Boland 

Ka.stenmclpr 

Roe 

Brltt 

Kemp 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Kolter 

Roth 

Brown  iCA) 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Carr 

Lagomarslno 

Sawyer 

Chappell 

Levin 

Scheuer 

dinger 

Levine 

Schneider 

Coelho 

Levitas 

Schumer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lipinski 

Shannon 

Conte 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Con  yens 

Long(MD) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne 

Martinez 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dixon 

Matsui 

St  Germain 

Dovk-ney 

Mavroules 

Torres 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Traxler 

Dymally 

Mica 

Udall 

Early 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

P>M:ell 

Mollohan 

Williams  (MT) 

Fazio 

Moody 

Wilson 

Foley 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wolf 

Frank 

Myers 

Wylie 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Yates 

Gejdenson 

Neal 

Yatron 

Gon/AlP7. 

O'Brien 

Zablocki 

Gunderson 

Obey 

Harkin 

Penny 

NOT  VOTING- 

96 

Addabbo 

Gilman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Andrews  (NO 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Applegate 

Goodling 

Oakar 

Bates 

Gray 

Owens 

Bethune 

Gregg 

Parris 

Biaggi 

Guarini 

Pashayan 

Bilirakis 

Hall  ( IN  1 

Paul 

Bonior 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

Bosco 

Hayes 

Pickle 

Boxer 

Heftel 

Porter 

Burton  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Clarke 

Kaptur 

Schaefer 

Clay 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins 

Lantos 

Shaw 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Shelby 

Coughlin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Simon 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leiand 

Smith  (FL) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Davis 

Long (LA) 

Snowe 

de  la  Garza 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solarz 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studdii 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

Tauke 

Erienborn 

Markey 

Thomas  (CA) 

Ferraro 

Marlenee 

Town.s 

Fields 

McCandlPss 

Vucanovich 

Ford  (MI) 

McKernan 

Walgrcn 

Ford(TN) 

McKinney 

Waxman 

Forsythe 

Miller  (CA) 

Weaver 

Fowler 

Mineta 

Whitehurst 

Garcia 

Mitchell 

Williams  (OH) 

Gibbons 

Moaklcy 

Young (FL) 

from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien),  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  motion  to  instruct,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees;  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Alexander,  Early,  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrazek.  Carr,  Whitten. 
O'Brien,  Miller  of  Ohio.  Porter,  and 
Conte. 

There  was  no  dhicction. 


PERMISSION  i  OF.  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATH  X  'i  SIT  ON 
TUESDAY.  NOVh.MULi:  1.  1983, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  ma.v  have 
permission  to  sit  while  the  House  is 
under  the  5-minute  rule  on  Tuesday. 
November  1,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vole: 

Mr.  Leiand  for   vn'i'  Mr   Moakle.v  aKainsl. 

Messrs.  LIPINSKI  LIVINGSTON, 
and  PRITCHAKU,  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  REID  and  Mr.  STARK  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
instruct  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roe).  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
instruct    offered    by    the    gentleman 


T 
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ANNOrNCf'MENT  BY  THE 
SPEAK!  i;    I'KO  TEMPORE 

S!'l  AKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mini  ^11  1'  :r  uant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  voted  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  November  1. 
1983. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2911)  to  authorize  an  ongoing 
program  of  water  resources  research, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

( 1 )  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 


materials  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  .and  water  resources  is  essential  to 
national  economic  stability  and  growth,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people; 

(2)  the  management  of  water  resources  is 
closely  related  to  maintaining  en\ironmen- 
tal  quality  and  social  well-being. 

(3)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  groundwater  resources; 

(4)  the  Nation's  capabilities  for  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  for  water  resources  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  levels; 

(5)  there  should  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  in  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs; 

(6)  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  .saline  and  other  impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  uses;  and 

(7)  the  Nation  must  provide  programs  to 
strengthen  research  and  associated  gradu- 
ate education  because  the  pool  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  trained  in  fields 
related  to  water  resources  con.stitules  an  in- 
valuable natural  resource  which  should  be 
increased,  fully  utilized,  and  regularly  re- 
plenished. 

Sec.  103.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment- 
ing their  water  resources  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  way  to— 

( 1 )  assure  supplies  of  water  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  Nation's 
expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy; 

(2)  discover  practical  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's water  and  water  resources  related 
problems,  particularly  those  problems  relat- 
ed to  impaired  water  quality; 

(3)  a-ssure  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  and  .social  values  in 
connection  with  water  resources  manage- 
ment and  utilization. 

(4)  promote  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  industry  In 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  will  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitable  for  municipal,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  beneficial 
uses: 

(5)  coordinate  more  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  research  program; 
arid 

(6)  promote  the  development  of  a  cadre  of 
trained  research  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  for  future  water  resources  prob- 
lems. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
under  this  section,  one  water  resources  re- 
search and  technology  institute,  center,  or 
equivalent  agency  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "institute"")  may  be  estab- 
lished in  each  Slate  (as  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term  "State"'  includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) at  a  college  or  university  which  was 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Act  ap- 
proved July  2.  1862  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C. 
301ff).  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 


of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts'"  or  at 
some  other  institution  designated  by  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  concerned.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  such  college  or  uni- 
versity in  a  State  established  in  accordance 
with  such  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  the  institute 
in  such  State  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a  des- 
ignation to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  be  established  at  the 
one  such  college  or  university  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  Two  or  more 
States  may  cooperate  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  institute  or  regional  institute,  in 
which  event  the  sums  otherwise  allocated  to 
institutes  in  each  of  the  cooperating  Slates 
shall  be  paid  to  such  single  or  regional  insti- 
tute. 

(b)  Each  institute  shall— 

(1)  plan,  conduct,  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
competent  research  with  respect  to  water 
resources,  including  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  either  a  basic  or  practical 
nature,  or  both;  promote  the  dissemination 
and  application  of  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts; and  provide  for  the  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  through  such  research, 
investigations,  and  experiments,  and 

<2)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Stale  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  informa- 
tion dis.semination.  and  graduate  training  in 
order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  Slate  and  regional  water 
and  related  land  problems. 
Each  institute  shall  also  cooperate  closely 
with  other  institutes  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  region  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of 
regional  coordination. 

(c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  each  institute  to 
be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less  than  one 
non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Federal  dollar 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  one  and  one- 
half  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Federal 
dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988. 
and  two  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Feder- 
al dollar  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989. 

(d)  Prior  to  and  as  a  condition  of  the  re- 
ceipt each  fiscal  year  of  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  each  in- 
stitute shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  a  water  research  program  that  in- 
cludes assurances,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, that  such  program  was  developed  in 
close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
the  director  of  thai  Stales  department  of 
water  resources  or  similar  agency,  other 
leading  water  resources  officials  within  the 
State,  and  interested  members  of  the  public. 
The  program  described  in  the  pr(>ceding  sen- 
tence shall  include  plans  to  promote  re- 
search, training,  information  dissemination. 
and  other  activities  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  State  and  Nation,  and  shall  encourage 
regional  cooperation  among  institutes  in  re- 
search into  areas  of  water  management,  de- 
velopment, and  conservation  that  have  a  re- 
gional or  national  character. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  a  careful  and  detailed  evaluation 
of  each  institute  to  determine  that  the  qual- 
ity and  relevance  of  its  water  resources  re- 
search and  its  effectiveness  as  an  institution 
for  planning,  conducting  and  arranging  for 
research  warrants  its  continued  support 
under  this  section  in  the  national  interest. 
The  evaluation  of  each  institute  shall  be 
made  by  a  team  of  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals including  employees  of  the  Department 


of  the  Interior,  university  faculty  or  admin- 
istrators, water  research  institute  directors 
from  other  institutes.  State  or  local  water 
resource  agency  personnel,  and  private  citi- 
zens selected  for  this  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Research  Council  National  Acade- 
my of  Science.  The  evaluation  team  shall 
visit  the  institute  and  shall  assess  the  scien- 
tific quality  of  its  research  program,  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  its  research  in  meet- 
ing water  resource  needs,  and  the  demon- 
strated performance  in  making  research  re- 
sults available  to  users  in  the  State  and  else- 
W'here.  Criteria  for  making  the  determina- 
tion that  an  institute  is  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  water  resources  research  shall  in- 
clude the  following:  accreditation  in  suffi- 
cient disciplines  to  successfully  mount  a 
multidisciplinary  research  program;  suffi- 
cient resources,  including  laboratory,  li- 
brary, computer,  and  support  facilities;  a 
sufficiently  close  administrative  relation 
and  physical  proximity  to  the  university 
and  to  all  the  parts  of  it  needed  to  provide 
an  effective  working  relationship  with  re- 
searchers in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines;  and 
institutional  commitment  to  the  support 
and  continuation  of  an  effective  water  re- 
search program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  each 
of  the  institutes  supported  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  evaluated  under  this  subsection 
within  two  years  after  its  establishment  and 
to  be  reevaluated  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  If.  as  a  result  of  any  such  evalua- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  an  insti- 
tute does  not  qualify  for  further  support 
under  this  section,  then  no  further  grants  to 
the  institute  may  be  made  until  the  insti- 
lute"s  qualification  is  reestablished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 

(f )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  .section  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fi.scal  years  ending  September  30.  1985, 
through  September  30.  1989. 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  grants 
authorized  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants,  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  ba,sis.  to  the  institutes  es- 
tablished under  such  section,  as  well  as 
other  qualified  educational  institutions,  pri- 
vate foundations,  private  firms,  individuals, 
and  agencies  of  local  or  State  government, 
for  research  concerning  any  aspect  of  a 
water  resource-related  problem  which  the 
Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  Such  grants  shall  be  made  with 
such  advice  and  review  by  peer  or  other 
expert  groups  of  appropriate  interdiscipli- 
nary composition  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the 
project  and  the  need  for  the  knowledge 
such  project  is  expected  to  produce  upon 
completion. 

(2)  Research  funded  under  this  section 
should  to  the  extent  possible  utilize  the  best 
qualified  graduate  students  so  the  Nation 
profits  from  the  education  and  training  ben- 
efits resulting  from  the  use  of  the  latest  in 
technological  developments  in  solving  water 
problems. 

(3)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him.  that  research  under  this  sec- 
tion is  of  a  basic  nature  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  grants  under  this  section  with  a 
matching  requirement  other  than  that  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub.seclion. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during  which  it 


will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  it. 
the  importance  of  the  project  to  the  Nation 
as  well  as  to  the  region  and  State  concerned. 
its  relation  to  other  research  projects  previ- 
ously or  currently  being  pursued,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  training  of  water  resources  scien- 
tists. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  S40.000.000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985, 
through  September  30.  1989. 

Sec  106.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  or  contracts  in  addition  to  those  au- 
thorized under  sections  4  and  5  to  private 
firms,  private  foundations,  individuals,  and 
agencies  of  local  or  State  governments  for 
technology  development  concerning  any 
aspect  of  water-related  technology  which 
the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  of  State,  re- 
gional, and  national  importance,  including 
technology  associated  with  improvement  of 
waters  of  impaired  quality  and  the  oper- 
ation of  test  facilities.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  and  feasibili- 
ty of  the  project  based  on  expert  evaluation 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  care  to  protect  proprietary  informa- 
tion of  private  firms  or  individuals  associat- 
ed with  the  technology. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  establish  any  con- 
dition for  the  matching  of  funds  by  the  re- 
cipient of  any  grant  under  this  section 
which  the  Secretary  considers  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  considering  the 
technology  needs  for  water  resources  in  the 
Nation. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  it, 
the  facilities  of  the  organization  performing 
the  technology  development,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  project  to  the  Nation,  region, 
and  State  concerned,  and  the  potential  ben- 
efit to  be  accrued  from  the  development. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985, 
through  September  30.  1989. 

Sec  107.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  shall  be  utilized  for  administrative 
costs. 

Sec  108.  The  type  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  be  undertaken  under  the  author- 
ity of  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  and  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  institutes  established 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  include  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Aspects  of  the  hydrologic  cycle. 

(2)  Supply  and  demand  for  water. 

(3)  Demineralization  of  saline  and  other 
impaired  waters. 

(4)  Conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
such  supplies. 

(5)  Water  reuse. 

(6)  Depletion  and  degradation  of  ground- 
water supplies. 

(7)  Improvements  in  the  productivity  of 
water  when  used  for  agricultural,  municipal, 
and  commercial  purposes. 

(8)  The  economic,  legal,  engineering, 
social,  recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems. 

(9)  Scientific  information  dissemination 
activities,  including  identifying,  assembling, 
and  interpreting  the  results  of  scientific  and 
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pnginttrinK    research    on    water    resources 
problfm.s 

1 10)  ProvidiMK  means  for  Improved  com- 
munication of  research  results,  having  due 
regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  respective  States  and  regions. 

Sec  109  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  lavi.  the  Secretary  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  (except 
subsections  M)  and  'n))  and  10  of  the  Feder- 
al Nonnuclear  Energy.  Research,  and  Devel 
opment  Act  of  1974  'Public  Law  93-577;  88 
Stat  1887.  1891.  42  U.S.C  5908-5909)  with 
respect  to  patent  policy  and  to  the  defini 
tion  of  title  to  and  licensing  of  Inventions 
made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of  work 
performed,  or  under  any  contract  or  grant 
made,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Subject  to  such 
patent  policy,  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  in  such  manner  that  all  infor- 
mation, data,  and  know-how,  regardless  of 
their  nature  or  mediums,  resulting  from 
such  research  and  development  shall  (with 
such  exceptions  and  limitations,  if  any,  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense)  be  usefully 
available  for  practice  by  the  general  public. 
Sec  110.  la)  Public  Law  95-467  is  repealed. 
(b)  Rules  and  regulations  issued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  95-467  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  until 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

Sec    111.  Any  new  spending  authority  de 
scribed  in  subsection  (c)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  is  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 
TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  (a)(l>  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein 
after  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the    Secre- 
tary") shall  convey,  not  later  than  January 
24.    1984.    and    without    consideration,    all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  real  property  description  in  subsec 
tion  (b)  of  the  Town  of  Wrightsville  Beach. 
North  Carolina. 

(2)  The  conveyance  of  real  property  de- 
scribed in  .subsection  (b)(1).  which  consti- 
tutes the  Wrightsville  Beach  Test  Facility. 
to  such  town  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  condition  that,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  such  conveyance  and 
ending  on  January  24.   1988.  such  Facility 

is— 

(A)  maintained  in  a  working  order  which 
Is  comparable  to  the  condition  of  such  P'acil 
ity  on  the  date  of  such  conveyance,  and 

(B)  operated  and  maintained  primarily  for 
desalinization  of  other  related  research. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sub 
section  (a)  is  real  property  located  in  the 
town  of  Wrightsville  Beach.  North  Carolina, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Real  property  which  constitutes  the 
Wrightsville  Beach  Test  Facility  and  may 
be  described  as  beginning  at  a  point  in  the 
old  northern  line  of  United  States  Highway 
76.  said  point  located  north  51  degrees  05 
minutes  west  530.00  feet  as  measured  with 
said  line  from  the  southeast  corner  of  tract 
numbered  1  as  shown  by  Map  Showing 
Property  of  State  of  North  Carolina  re 
corded  in  map  book  7.  page  40.  New  Hanover 
County  Registry;  running  thence  from  said 
beginning  north  38  degrees  55  minutes  east 
660.00  feet  to  a  point;  thence  north  51  de 


grees  05  minutes  west  129.80  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  north  38  degrees  56  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  157.89  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  77  degrees  32  minutes  30  seconds  east 
101.40  feet  to  a  point;  thence  north  12  de- 
grees 07  minutes  west  151.19  feet  to  a  point 
in  the  southern  line  of  United  States  High 
way  74;  thence  with  said  southern  line 
south  77  degrees  53  minutes  west  563.57  feet 
to  a  point;  thence  south  38  degrees  55  min- 
utes west  554.52  feet  to  a  point  In  the  old 
northern  line  of  United  Slates  Highway  76; 
thence  with  said  old  northern  line  south  51 
degrees  05  minutes  east  538.47  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  9  57  acres. 

(2)(A)  Real  Property  which  is  adjacent  to 
such  Facility  and  may  be  described  as  begin- 
ning at  a  point  in  the  old  northern  right  of 
wav    line    of    United    States    Highway    76 
(Wrightsville  Causeway)  at   the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  tract  numbered  I  as  shown  by 
Map  Showing  Property  of  State  of  North 
Carolina'   recorded  in  map  book  7.  page  40. 
New  Hanover  County  Registry;  said  .south- 
east   corner    north    51    degrees   05    minutes 
west  862.6  feet  as  measured  with  said  north 
ern  line  from  iUs  intersection  with  the  ex 
tension  of  the  western  line  of  Island  Drive. 
Shore  Acres;  running  thence  from  said  be- 
ginning south   38  degrees  55   minutes  west 
150.00  feet  to  a  point  in  the  new  northern 
right  of  way  line  of  United  States  Highway 
76;  thence  with  said  line  north  51  degrees  05 
minutes  west  530.00  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  38  degrees  55  minutes  east  150.00  feet 
to  a  point  in  .said  old  northern  right  of  way 
line;  tnence  continuing  north  38  degrees  55 
minutes  east  660.00  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
continuing  north  38  degrees  55  minutes  east 
140.11  feet  to  a  point;  thence  north   12  de- 
grees 27  minutes  30  seconds  west  108  44  feet 
to  a  point;  thence  north  77  degrees  32  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east  34  31  feet  to  a  point; 
thence   north    12   degrees  07    minutes  west 
151.19  feet  to  a  point  in  the  southern  line  of 
United  States  Highway  74;  thence  north  77 
degrees  53  minutes  east   240.00  feet  to  the 
northernmost  corner  of  said  tract  numbered 
1.   map   book   7.   page   40;   thence   with   the 
eastern  lines  of  said  tract  numbered  1  south 
12  degrees  07  minutes  east  723  8  feet  to  its 
easternmost  corner;  thence  continuing  with 
said  eastern  line  south  38  degrees  55  min- 
utes west  723.8  feet  to  the  point  of  begin 
ning.  containing  14.079  acres. 

(B)  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  north 
ern  right  of  way  of  United  States  Highway 
76  (Causeway  Drive)  and  the  southern  line 
of  tract  numbered  1  as  shown  by  map. 
Property  of  State  of  North  Carolina'  re- 
corded in  map  book  7.  page  40.  New  Hanover 
County  Registry,  said  point  located  north  51 
degrees  05  minutes  west  1068.47  feet  as  with 
said  line  from  the  southeastern  corner  of 
said  tract  numbered  1;  running  thence  from 
said  beginning  with  said  line  north  51  de- 
grees 05  minutes  west  322.62  feet  to  a  point 
in  the  new  right  of  way  of  United  States 
Highway  76;  thence  with  said  new  right  of 
way  north  19  degrees  27  minutes  15  seconds 
west  32.01  feet  to  an  iron  rod;  thence  con 
tinuing  with  said  new  right  of  way  north  33 
degrees  42  minutes  15  seconds  cast  94.98 
feet  to  an  iron  rod  in  the  southern  right  of 
way  of  United  States  Highway  74;  thence 
with  said  southern  line  north  77  degrees  53 
minutes  east  570  17  feet  to  an  iron  pipe; 
thence  south  38  degrees  55  minutes  west 
554.55  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con 
laining  2.72  acres  and  being  the  western 
portion  of  said  tract  numbered  1  recorded  in 
map  book  7.  page  40. 

Sec.  202.  (a)(  1 )  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  paragraph 


(2).  the  Secretary  shall  convey,  not  later 
than  December  31.  1983.  and  without  con- 
sideration, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  real  property  described 
in  subsection  (b).  which  constitutes  the  Ros- 
well  Test  Facility,  to  the  city  of  Roswell. 
New  Mexico. 

(2)  Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  conveyance  and  ending 
on  December  31.  1987.  such  facility  is- 

(A)  maintained  in  a  working  order  which 
is  comparable  to  the  condition  of  such  facili 
ty  on  the  date  of  such  conveyance,  and 

(B)  operated  and  maintained  primarily  for 
desalinization  or  other  related  research. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consLst  of  so  much  of  the 
real  property  located  in  the  county  of 
Chaves.  New  Mexico,  as  constitutes  the  Ros- 
well Test  Facility.  Such  real  property  shall 
consist  of— 

(1)  the  lands  at  the  Roswell  site  as  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of 
Roswell.  New  Mexico,  by  warranty  deed 
dated  April  13.  1961.  said  deed  being  record- 
ed in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Chaves.  New  Mexico,  at  book  205. 
page  406,  and  more  fully  describing  such 
lands  as  being— 

A  tract  of  land  lying  and  being  situated  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32.  towTi- 
ship  10  south,  range  25  east.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  and  being  more  particu- 
larly described  as;  beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  line  of  said  section  32  which  bears 
north  3  degrees  58  minutes  east  at  137  feet 
distant  from  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  32;  thence  north  3  degrees  58  min- 
utes cast,  a  distance  of  455  feet;  thence 
north  78  degrees  03  minutes  east,  a  distance 
of  531.9  feet;  thence  south  25  degrees  00 
minutes  east,  a  distance  of  450.1  feet;  thence 
southwesterly  along  a  curve  to  the  right, 
the  arc  which  bears  south  77  degrees  43 
minutes  west,  a  distance  of  760.4  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  6.94304  acres, 
and 

(2)  the  lands  at  the  Roswell  site  as  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of 
Roswell.  New  Mexico,  by  warranty  deed 
dated  June  18.  1968.  said  deed  being  record- 
ed in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Chaves.  New  Mexico,  at  book  250, 
page  390.  and  more  fully  describing  such 
lands  as  being— 

A  tract  of  land  lying  ajid  being  situated  in 
the  west  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  .section  32.  township  10 
south,  range  25  east.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  and  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  line  of  said  section  32  which  bears 
north  3  degrees  57  minutes  east  592  feel  dis- 
tant from  the  southeast  corner  of  said  sec- 
lion  32;  thence  north  3  degrees  58  minutes 
east,  a  distance  of  911.5  feet;  thence  south 
39  degrees  33  minutes  east,  a  distance  of 
179.00  feel;  thence  south  27  degrees  35  min- 
utes east,  a  distance  of  1.193.00  feet;  thence 
southwe-sterly  along  the  north  highway 
right-of  way  line  on  a  curve  to  the  right  of 
5.655  feet  radius  through  an  included  angle 
of  0  degrees  13  minutes,  a  distance  of  21.31 
feet;  thence  north  25  degrees  00  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  444.26  feet;  thence  south 
78  degrees  03  minutes  west,  a  di.slance  of 
531.9  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  contain- 
ing 5.795  acres,  more  or  less.  Note;  The  east 
boundary  of  this  tract  of  land  lies  50  feel 
west  of  the  center  line  of  the  Hagerman 
canal,  together  with  water  rights  appurte- 
nant thereto. 


Sec  203  Each  conveyance  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  .shall  contain  a  clause 
providing  that  the  title  to  the  lands  and  fa- 
cilities conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  should  such  lands  or  facilities  be 
u.sed  for  other  than  a  public  purpose  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  ol 
con\fyanrc 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  .second  i.s  not  re- 
quired on  thi.s  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texa.^  <Mr, 
Kazen  )  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
ute.s  and  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  Cheney)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognize.s  the  gentleman 
from  Texa-s  iMr.  Kazen  i. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mv.self  .such  time  a-s  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964.  Congre.s.s  initi- 
ated a  program  to  stimulate  research 
and  train  scientists  in  the  field  of 
water  resources. 

The  'VV'ater  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  water  resources  research  institute 
in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  at  an  established  land-grant  col- 
lege or.  absence  of  such  a  college,  at  a 
college  or  university  designated  by  the 
State.  The  act  also  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  be  used  by 
the  State  institutes  for  specific  re- 
.search  programs.  The  grants  were  to 
be  matched  by  the  Slates  on  a  dollar- 
for-doilar  ba.sis 

A  separate  grant  program  was  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  r(\search  efforts 
of  private  foundations,  firms,  indu  id- 
uals.  and  other  institutions. 

Although  the  research  program  was 
authorized  through  amendatory  legis- 
lation oiily  through  fi.scal  year  1982, 
funding  was  provided  for  the  State  in- 
stitute program  through  fi.scal  1983. 

H.R.  291!  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  water  resources  research 
and  technology  msiitute  in  each  State 
at  a  land-grant  college  or  at  some 
other  educational  institution  designat- 
ed by  the  Slate.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  approve  the  program 
before  the  State  institute  can  receive 
Its  Federal  allocation.  The  Federal 
grant  must  be  matched  by  non-Federal 
sources  on  a  2to-l  basis  by  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  Secretary  would  also  estab- 
lish procedures  for  evaluating  each 
State  institute  and  its  research  pro- 
gram on  a  regular  basis.  The  bill  would 
authorize  $10  million  annually,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1985  and  ending  in 
fiscal  year  1989  hir  the  State  insti- 
tutes. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  on  a  dollar-for- 
doUar  basis  to  the  State  institutes, 
other  qualified  educational  institu- 
tions, private  foundations,  private 
firms,  individuals,  and  State  and  local 
agencies  for  research  concerning  any 
aspect  of  a  water-resource-related 
problem  which  the  Secretary  deems  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  The  Secre- 


tary can  modify  the  matching  require- 
ment under  special  circumstances.  The 
bill  would  authorize  S40  million  annu- 
ally, beginning  m  fiscal  year  1985  and 
ending  in  fiscal  year  1989.  for  this 
grant  program. 

A  grant  program  directed  at  technol- 
ogy development  would  also  be  a-j- 
thorized  by  this  legislation.  Private 
firms,  private  foundations,  individuals, 
and  State  and  local  agencies  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  for  projects 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerning 
any  aspect  of  water-related  technology 
which  the  Secretary  deems  is  of  State, 
regional,  and  national  importance. 
These  grants  could  be  used  to  operate 
saline  water  or  waste  water  reclama- 
tion test  facilities.  The  bill  authorizes 
SIO  million  annually,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  ending  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  for  this  grant  program. 
Matching  requirements  would  be  at 
the  Secretary's  direction. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  informa- 
tion, data,  and  know-how  developed 
from  the.se  program.s  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

H.R.  2911  would  repeal  the  Water 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1978.  but  allow  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions from  that  law  to  remain  in  effect 
until  new  rules  and  regulations  are 
promulgated  under  the  new  law. 

The  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2911.  designated  as  title 
II.  which  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Roswell.  N.  Mex..  and  to  the  town  of 
Wrightsville  Beach.  N.C..  certain  desa- 
linization test  facilities.  These  facili- 
ties were  constructed  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  lands  donated  to  it  during  the 
early  1960's.  The  Federal  Government 
no  longer  operates  the  facilities.  The 
reconveyance  would  be  conditioned  by 
a  requirement  that  the  municipalities 
operate  them  as  test  facilities  for  a 
period  of  at  least  4  years  and  use  the 
land  and  other  facilities  only  for 
public  purposes  during  a  15-year 
period  following  the  reconveyance. 
The  Government  would  be  relieved  of 
its  present  obligation  to  maintain 
these  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  author- 
ized by  H.R.  2911.  as  amended,  are  not 
just  Federal  grant  prograins.  They  are 
cooperational  programs  providing  for 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
erninent.  State  governments,  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  private  re- 
search organizations. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  next  crisis 
will  be  a  water  crisis- far  more  serious, 
perhaps,  than  any  energy  crisis.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2911  will  help  us  to  miti- 
gate the  effect  of  any  such  crisis 
through  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology for  the  conservation  and  best 
use  of  available  supplies, 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  2911. 


The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen  1.  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
explaining  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
and  I  will  not  duplicate  his  efforts 
here  today.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
those  of  us  from  dry.  arid  Stales  such 
as  Wyoming  and  ihe  other  Rocky 
Mountain  States  know  that  the  future 
of  our  economies  is  totally  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water.  The  research  that  is  au- 
thorized and  provided  for  in  this  bill 
will  be  key  to  guaranteeing  a  secure 
future  for  all  of  us. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  support  H.R.  2911. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2911.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1983  which  re- 
authorizes a  national  program  of 
water  resources  research,  now  in  its 
19th  year  of  existence. 

The  pervasive  character  of  water,  its 
vital  necessity  for  maintaining  all 
forms  of  life,  and  its  direct  and  indi- 
rect importance  in  practically  every 
human  endeavor  makes  water  the  key 
element  in  molding  the  character  of 
our  environment.  The  preservation 
and  effective  management  of  our 
water  resources,  therefore,  is  funda- 
mental to  the  sustenance  of  a  strong 
and  viable  national  economy.  The  role 
of  research  in  meeting  these  goals  is 
well  documented  and  understood. 

The  network  of  water  resources  re- 
search institutes  addressed  in  the  bill 
IS  an  extremely  valuable  resource  to 
the  Nation  in  attempting  to  develop 
and  manage  research  on  critical  issues 
and  deliver  results  to  the  Nation's 
water  management  industry.  Problems 
addressed  by  this  network  cut  across 
State  lines  and  demand  regional  and 
national  cooperation.  In  this  regard. 
the  legislation  provides  for  a  unique 
linkage  between  the  university  re- 
search community.  State  and  local  in- 
terests and  the  Federal  Government. 
This  represents  a  true  partnership  in 
that  the  States  will  ultimately  be  pro- 
viding a  2-to-l  ratio  of  non-Federal 
dollars.  Indeed,  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tute currently  secures  approximately 
2.5  research  dollars  from  State  and 
private  sources  for  every  Federal 
dollar  it  receives. 

This  program  has  in  the  past  sup- 
ported numerous  excellent  water  re- 
search projects.  The  Pennsylvania 
Water  Resources  Institute,  over  the 
past  19  years  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  it  is  looked  to  as  a  leader  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  water  problems  of  the 
State  and  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
Commonwealth's  university  research 
expertise  to  address  these  problems. 
This  kind  of  program  confidence  and 
rapport  with  user  groups  does  not 
occur  overnight.  It  takes  the  continu- 
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iriK  prt-spncc  of  a  viable  t)rKaiuzation. 
one  committed  to  problem  solution 
and  one  with  the  continuing  resources 
to  implement  this  commitment.  Prom 
the  Pennsylvania  experience,  using 
the  model,  a  number  of  major  pro- 
grams includuiK  the  land  recycling  of 
waste  waters.  Kfound  water  prospect- 
ing, water  conservation,  acid-mine- 
dramage  control  and  strip  mine  recla- 
mation have  provided  solutions  which 
are  now  in  the  mauistream  of  national 
use.  For  the  return,  I  feel  that  this  has 
been  a  singularly  cost-effective  pro- 
Kram 

In  summarv  H.K.  2911  provides  for 
a  Federal.  State,  and  private-sector 
partnership  to  addre.ss  important  na- 
tional water  problems  and  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  promote  cooperative  inter- 
state research  needed  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  Moreover,  it  strength- 
ens previous  legislation  in  that  it  pro- 
vides an  evaluation  component  to 
assure  that  the  State  institutes  are 
meeting  these  stated  objectives  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  our  national  water  resource.  I 
urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  2911  to 
insure  that  we  maintain  a  diligent  pos- 
ture in  resolving  national  water  prob- 
lems before  they  become  national 
water  crises. 

D  1400 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  water  re- 
search center  in  each  State  at  a  land- 
grant  university  or  other  educational 
institution.  It  will  provide  for  grants 
to  the  institutions  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  water  resources  re- 
search. Grants  are  also  authorized  to 
be  made  to  other  institutions,  founda- 
tions, firms,  individuals,  and  State  and 
local  governments  for  similar  pur 
poses. 

The  efficient  utilization  of  our  Na- 
tions  water  resources  is  essential  to 
our  continued  economic  growth  as  well 
as  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  Our  finite  water  supply  serves 
a  multitude  of  purposes  including 
water  transportation,  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  irrigation  for 
agricultural  uses,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  quality  of  our  water 
as  well  as  its  quantity  are  of  supreme 
importance.  The  quality  of  our  surface 
waters  has  been  improved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  in- 
creasing evidence  of  contamination 
and  depletion  of  our  ground  water  re- 
sources. Many  of  our  urban  areas  face 
critical  water  supply  problems  because 
of  deteriorating  facilities.  In  order  for 


these  many  probh m.  tj  be  properly 
addressed,  we  must  insure  that  basic 
research  is  done.  H.R.  2911  will  pro- 
vide for  that  research  and  provide  the 
information  we  need  in  order  to  make 
informed  decisions  for  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  Skeen). 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  remarks  made  earlier 
about  the  importance  of  water  issues, 
particularly  to  those  of  us  in  the  West, 
have  also  found  a  home  for  those  who 
live  in  the  East.  For  .so  many  years,  we 
felt  in  the  West  that  no  one  really 
cared  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the 
38th  rainfall  belt,  that  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  we  struggled  with  were 
tremendous  and  need  a  great  deal  of 
help.  We  had  to  understand  what  our 
supplies  of  water  are,  the  quality,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  had  to  do  our  own 
work,  make  our  own  way  in.sofar  as  re- 
search, provide  our  own  funds. 

In  light  of  that,  in  a  facility  at  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.,  some  years  ago  when 
Stewart  Udall  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  we  initiated  a  water  research 
desalinization  plant  in  that  particular 
community.  I  would  never  forget  what 
Stewart  Udall  said  at  that  time.  He 
said: 

The  reason  we  are  putting  this  facility  in 
Roswell,  N.  Mex..  is  not  because  of  politics. 
We  are  putting  it  in  this  place  becau.se  its 
got  the  worst  water  of  any  place  in  the 
world. 

Of  course,  the  local  people  took 
strong  exception  to  that.  We  thought 
we  were  just  about  medium.  We  had 
been  drinking  it  for  years. 

But  this  bill.  I  think,  strikes  to  the 
very  heart  at  .solving  water  problems, 
not  only  in  the  West,  but  also  in  the 
East,  because  eastern  folks  are  also 
coming  to  know  that  they  have  a 
water  problem.  They  have  a  quality 
problem. 

I  want  to  stand  here  and  strongly 
support  this  bill  and  commend  not 
only  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  the  presentation  here 
today,  but  for  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  McNuLTY).  whose  bill 
became  the  carrier  for  this  conveyance 
for  the  Roswell  facility  and  the 
Wrightsville  Beach  facility  in  North 
Carolina.  These  communities  are  will- 
ing to  take  these  research  projects  on. 
now  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior finds  that  they  no  longer  have 
any  use  for  them  and  they  are  willing 
as  private  entities  or  so-called  local  en- 
tities to  take  this  work  on. 

I  also  support  the  provision  that  the 
grant  should  be  made  to  water  re- 
search institutions  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  New  Mexico,  we 
have  had  a  water  research  institute  at 
New   Mexico  State  University  in  Las 


Cruces  for  many  years.  We  have  bene- 
fited tremendously. 

We  think,  too.  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  small  part  in  grants 
made  to  these  kinds  of  institutions,  be- 
cause it  is  an  incentive  plan  for  those 
States  to  take  on  the  process  of  han- 
dling their  water  problems,  whatever 
they  should  be.  instead  of  trying  to  de- 
velop a  water  policy  that  is  nationwide 
and  would  not  work  because  of  the 
unique  situations  we  find  throughout 
the  country  in  dealing  with  water 
problems:  so  1  strongly  urge  support 
for  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  timely.  I 
think  it  has  its  place  and  I  think  it  is 
well  handled. 

Now.  there  is  .some  objection  to  the 
amount  of  money  mentioned  in  the 
bill  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty)  will  speak  di- 
rectly to  that. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  the 
money  is  concerned.  I  think  that  we 
can  work  this  out  of  conference  and  it 
is  particularly  amenable  to  that  kind 
of  solution. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  initiation  of  this  bill  and  the  kind 
of  work  that  has  gone  into  it  and  the 
importance  of  this  particular  topic. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Valentine). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  2911.  which 
authorizes  ongoing  water-research 
projects.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McNuLTY)  for  his  wisdom,  vision, 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  and  others 
for  their  leadership. 

Obviously,  this  legislation  addresses 
a  wide  range  of  issues  relating  to  our 
water-research  needs.  I  support  this 
bill  and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  brief  history  of  .some  of  the  water-re- 
search projects  undertaken  by  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute  in 
North  Carolina,  which  institute  would 
be  assisted  by  this  bill. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
was  established  in  1964  to  meet  North 
Carolina's  water-research  needs.  A 
unit  of  the  university  system,  the  in- 
stitute is  located  on  the  campus  of 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

The  mission  of  the  institute  is  three- 
fold: To  identify  the  States  ever- 
changing  research  needs,  to  motivate 
and  support  research  by  qualified  sci- 
entists, and  to  provide  technology 
transfer.  Findings  from  the  research 
funded  by  the  in.stitute  help  local. 
State,     and     Federal     agencies    make 


better  decisions  in  managing  uater  re- 
sources. 

The  institute  works  closely  with  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Community  Devel- 
opment and  other  agencies  to  formu- 
late research  p'ans  responsive  to  State 
water-resources  problems. 

Federal  and  Slate  support  for  the  in- 
stitute provides  resources  to  conduct 
research  on  important  water  problems 
facing  the  State  and  Nation.  Some  o! 
the  issues  requiring  attention  are  the 
deterioration  of  coastal  rivers, 
streams,  and  estuaries:  alternatives  for 
protecting  surface  water  supplies  from 
nutrients,  sediments,  and  organic 
wastes:  methods  to  control  pollution 
from  nonpoint  sources  such  as  agricul- 
ture; financing  alternatives  for  water 
and  sewer  services  and  water  projects; 
water  allocation  among  competing 
u.sers:  water-use  conflicts  associated 
with  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  Tide- 
water areas:  and  impacts  on  water  re- 
sources from  energy  developments 
such  as  peat  mining 

The  institute  is  currently  concen- 
trating in  two  areas;  water  resources 
planning  and  management,  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  and  water  quality. 
Studies  include  cooperative  planning 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  water  man- 
agement problems,  including  the  need 
to  develop  adequate  supplies  for  fast- 
growing  areas  such  as  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  Research  is  also  under- 
way on  future  financing  for  water 
supply  and  wastewater  services  in 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  does  the  insti- 
tute perform  much  of  the  ongoing  re- 
search for  the  State,  it  al.so  creates  a 
link  between  university  research  scien- 
tists and  private  management  analysts 
to  identify  the  States  research  needs. 
Water  resources  research  m  North 
C.irolina  and  in  other  States  through- 
out the  country  has  been  in  response 
to  a  di.scernible  crisis  and  has  helped 
reverse  the  course  of  this  potential 
natural  threat.  The  cost  of  this  success 
has  been  high,  in  terms  both  of  dollars 
expended  to  determine  curren'  prob- 
lems and  address  future  needs,  and  m 
terms  of  the  decisions  of  Government, 
business,  and  the  public  vi,ith  regard  to 
economic  development.  The  resulting 
water  research  projects  have  had.  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  daily  impact 
on  the  lives  of  every  American. 

While  the  invaluable  insights  gained 
from  water-research  projects  in  the 
past  are  laudatory,  it  is  nece.ssary  for 
the  Congress  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram to  protect,  maintain,  and  en- 
hance our  water  needs  and  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  final  passage  of  this 
most  important  initiative  regarding 
our  future  water  needs. 


D  1410 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Li'jan  '. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2911.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  title 

II. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  2911  was  originally 
H.R.  2031.  introduced  by  my  colleague. 
Representative  Joe  Skeen.  together 
with  Representative  Charlie  Rose  of 
North  Carolina.  Title  II  of  H.R.  2911 
provides  for  conveyance  of  the  Federal 
desalting  test  facilities  located  at 
W^rightsville  Beach,  and  Roswell.  N. 
Mex..  to  those  municipalities.  These 
conveyances  would  become  effective  in 
later  1983  or  early  1984  For  a  period 
of  4  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
conveyances,  each  municipality  would 
be  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  facilities  primarily  for  desaliniza- 
tion and  related  research  purposes. 
The  Interior  Committee  added  to  the 
bill  a  requirement  that  if  during  a  15- 
.vear  period  from  the  date  of  convey- 
ance the  lands  or  facilities  are  used  for 
other  than  a  public  purpose,  title  to 
the  lands  and  facilities  would  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  reason  for 
these  transfers  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  completed  its  testing 
program  for  desalinization  research  at 
these  facilities.  At  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology  was  clo.sed 
down  and  the  desalinization  program 
was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. However,  funds  were  not  al- 
located for  the  operation  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Wrightsville  Beach  or  Roswell. 
Since  then,  the  facilities  have  been  op- 
erated on  the  basis  of  interim  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Title  II  deals  with  this  situation 
on  a  permanent  basis  by  recognizing 
the  substantial  local  contribution 
originally  made  to  these  facilities,  and 
returning  the  remaining  facilities  to 
the  cities  for  further  research  and 
then  for  long-term  public  use.  The 
committee  is  con\inced  this  is  a  fair 
resolution  of  the  end  to  a  long-term 
cooperative  Federal  research  effort. 

The  effect  of  title  II  would  be  to 
avoid  a  situation  where,  despite  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  municipalities 
which  have  been  home  to  these 
projects,  and  have  provided  significant 
support  to  them,  the  GSA  would  treat 
the  projects  as  surplus  property  and 
try  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 
I  believe  that  m  this  bill  we  have 
worked  out  a  fair  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  such  a  course  of  action. 

I  understand  that  the  city  of  Ros- 
well. N.  Mex..  has  continued  to  operate 
the  desalting  facility  and  plans  to 
work     with     the    New     Mexico    State 


Water  Institute  to  conduct  agricultur- 
al research.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
\ery  sensible  way  to  make  the  best 
continued  use  out  of  Federal  facilities 
the  Government  no  longer  wishes  to 
operate 

Mr.  KAZEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
ty), who  is  really  the  guiding  force 
behind  this  legislation. 

The  committee  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Mr.  Kazen.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  kind  words. 

I  have  but  two  things  to  say.  and  the 
first  is  that  water  is  not  something 
that  only  Arizonans  are  concerned 
about  any  more.  Please  read,  if  you 
have  an  opportunity,  the  most  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
the  headline  article  of  which  is  ■War 
Over  Water.  Crisis  of  the  80"s." 

What  IS  abundantly  clear  is  that  our 
reckless  consumption  of  potable  water 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  reckless  al- 
lowance of  polluting  materials  to  enter 
into  quality  waters,  has  finally 
reached  the  point  where  our  society 
either  responds  to  that  or  is  over- 
whelmed by  it. 

I  think  that  the  Congress,  in  ad- 
dressing the  situation  with  this  bill 
today,  is  addressing  the  problem 
before  it  engulfs  us  and  consequently 
can  do  it  rationally.  This  is  a  tough 
bill,  this  is  tough  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tribution that  must  be  made  by  local 
societies  and  tough.  e\en  more  impor- 
tantly, in  terms  of  the  accountability 
and  the  constructive,  tough  criticism 
that  it  invokes  from  the  entire  scien- 
tific community.  We  are  calling  on  our 
best  brains  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

The  final  part  of  what  I  have  to  say 
concerns  the  suggested  authorization 
of  S60  million. 

I  am  satisfied  that  that  figure  will 
and  ought  to  be  modified  in  a  confer- 
ence committee.  The  companion  bill 
from  the  other  body  suggested  a  sum 
of  $21  million.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
appropriate  figure  is.  perhaps  only 
half  of  that  which  this  bill  calls  for, 
but  I  have  indicated  my  intention  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  I  shall  do 
so. 

As  for  the  charity  of  those  who  have 
waited  a  long  time  here  this  afternoon 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  I  am  en- 
dunngly  grateful. 
Thank  you 

Mr.  CHENEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  ]  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Berevter  l 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  support  of  the 
W^ater    Resources    Research    Act     of 
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1983  A.S  a  representative  of  a  Stale 
whose  vital  interests  are  inextricably 
tied  to  water  resources.  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  this  legislation  Further- 
more, I  would  like  to  rommend  the 
gentleman  from  Texa^s,  Mr  Katkn, 
Mr  Cheney,  the  two  gentlemen  Irom 
New  Mexico  who  have  already  spoken. 
Mr.  LirjAN  and  Mr  Skeen.  and  very  es- 
pecially the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
Mr  MrNuLTY.  the  author  of  the  basic 
bill,  for  bringing  us  tins  imp'T'ant  leg- 
islation 

H  R.  2911  would  authorize  a  national 
water  re.search  program  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Nations  land-grant  univer- 
sities There  is  a  critical  need  for  such 
coordinated  research  efforts  to  better 
meet  the  future  water  and  natural  re- 
source needs  of  this  Nation. 

These  cooperative  efforts  between 
the  fVderal  Government  and  non-Fed- 
eral entities  have  on  similar  efforts  in 
the  piust  resulted  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  complex  issues  of 
water  conservation  and  development.  I 
believe  that  further  progress  can  be 
made  under  the  continuing  program 
envisioned  by  the  pending  legislation. 

H.R.  2911  would  establish  a  water  re- 
search center  in  each  State  at  a  land 
grant  university  or  other  educational 
institution.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
the  institutes  but  only  after  a  careful 
review  of  their  proposed  research 
projects  Funds  will  be  initially 
matched  on  a  Itol  basis  with  this 
later  changing  to  $1  of  Federal  money 
for  every  two  non  Federal  dollars.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
matching  grants  to  other  institutes, 
foundations,  firms,  individuals,  and 
State  and  local  governments  for  simi- 
lar purposes. 

Recently,  this  Member  heard  from 
the  Universities  Council  on  Water  Re- 
sources in  support  of  the  legislation, 
and  I  will  share  a  text  of  their  sup- 
portive resolution  in  the  Record. 

They  took  that  position  in  their  1983 
annual  meeting. 

Resolution  To  Support  a  National  Water 
Resources  Research  r»RocRAM 

Whereas,  the  Nation  faces  serious  water 
resources  problems  including  water  short- 
ages and  excesses,  the  impairment  of  water 
quality,  issues  on  water  rights  and  compel 
ing  water  uses;  and 

Whereas,  these  problems  require  a  coordi 
nated  and  sustained  program  of  planning 
and  research  to  solve  them;  and 

Whereas.  H  R  2911  authorizes  an  ongoing 
program  of  water  resources  research;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  The  Universities  Council 
on  Water  Resources  endorses  the  need  for 
such  federal  legislation  and  strongly  recom 
mends  enactment  of  H  R  2911  at  the  earli- 
est practical  time. 

Similar  support  has  al.so  been  ex- 
pressed by  key  water  experts  and  uni- 
versity officials  in  this  Member's  home 
State. 

In  short.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  very  worthwhile  legislation, 
H.R.  2911. 


Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  2911  and  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty)  for  his 
work  in  providing  this  vehicle  to  re- 
dress the  concerns  many  of  us  have  on 
behalf  of  our  water  resources. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  of 
us  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  our  water  resources,  the 
lack  of  them,  their  potential  uses  and 
the  need  for  updated,  state-of-the-art 
research  that  will  bear  on  solutions  to 
a  national  problem  with  many  region- 
al and  local  nuisances. 

Generally  speaking,  research  that  is 
done  on  the  regional  or  local  level  is 
performed  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  regional  and  local  needs  and  re- 
quirements and  tends  to  focus  most  at- 
tention on  problems  of  that  region  or 
locale  than  re.search  that  is  done  by  an 
institution  with  the  whole  country  in 
mind.  Thus,  encouraging  research  and 
technology  centers  in  the  respective 
States  is  an  idea  with  merit.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  problem  is 
there,  with  the  wherewithal  for  re- 
gions and  States  to  address  their  own 
most  acute  concerns. 

For  example,  in  parts  of  Missouri  ag- 
ricultural irrigation  is  fast  becoming  a 
way  of  life  and  the  increase  in  irriga- 
tion apparatuses  has  substantially  low- 
ered the  water  table  in  some  areas.  It 
is  important  that  we  take  into  account 
how  uses  of  water  resources  are  chang- 
ing and  how  those  changes  can  be 
brought  into  concert  with  other  as- 
pects of  water  resources  utilization 
and  management,  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  cohesive  policy  on  the  subject 
that  admits  of  diverse  regional  and 
State  needs. 

The  availability  of  water  is  decreas- 
ing acro-ss  the  country.  It  is  important 
that  we  have  adequate  research  now 
to  address  solutions  to  water  resource 
needs  in  the  years  to  come. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  my 
support  for  this  legislation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  the  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  developing  and  perfecting 
this  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
facing  a  water  crisis  in  this  country. 
On  the  one  hand,  certain  regions  are 
faced  with  inadequate  supplies  of 
u.sable  water.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  and  more  of  our  water  re- 
.source  is  threatened  by  pollution. 
Most  disturbing,  however,  is  our  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  impact  of 
human  activities  on  our  critical  sur- 


face and  ground  water  supplies. 

This  bill  would  continue  a  Federal 
commitment  to  join  with  the  States  to 
better  understand  our  water  problem. 
Equally  important,  it  would  encourage 
water  reclamation  efforts  and  provide 
for  the  training  of  water  specialists. 

Clean  water  is  not  a  right;  it  is  a 
privilege.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port passage  of  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation. 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  2911.  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  and  which  would 
provide  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  valuable  research  programs 
established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964.  I  believe  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  ensure  the  quality 
of  our  valuable  water  resources.  Our 
economic  welfare  and  stability  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  are  dependent 
upon  careful  use  of  these  limited  re- 
sources. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  States  that  ini- 
tiated a  Water  Resources  Center  in 
1964.  This  center  has  provided  valua- 
ble and  applicable  research  since  1964. 
The  bill  before  us  today  earmarks  $40 
million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1989  for  matching  grants  to 
State  institutions  and  private  entities 
for  .specific  water  resource  problems. 
The  bill  also  sets  aside  $10  million  an- 
nually for  technology  development 
grants  for  fi.scal  years  1985  through 
1989.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  support  the  continuation  of 
these  programs  in  an  effort  to  provide 
our  Nation  the  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  expanding  and 
mobile  population. • 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1983.  H.R. 
2911.  This  legislation  reauthorizes  a 
program  begun  nearly  20  years  ago  de- 
signed to  stimulate  research  and  train 
.scientists  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources. 

The  Congress  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitments  to  the  field  of  water  re- 
search in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
the  work  that  is  done  by  the  water  re- 
search institutes  established  under  the 
1964  law. 

Puerto  Rico  has  had  a  Water  Re- 
.sources  Research  Institute  since  1965 
and  they  have  been  very  effective  in 
addressing  the  water  resources  prob- 
lems of  our  island.  The  Institute  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Mayaguez  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
throughout  the  years,  they  have 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Their  activities 
include  applied  and  pure  research, 
technology  transfer  and  support  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
in  these  programs. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  this  important 
program  at  an  annual  level  of  $10  mil- 
lion through  1989.  In  addition.  $40 
million  annually  are  authorized  to  be 
allocated  for  programs  determined  to 


have  a  national  interest.  Last,  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  are  authorized  for  a 
grant  program  directed  at  technology 
development 

H.R.  2911  authorizes  modest  funding 
which  recognize  the  budgetary  con- 
straints present  while  enduring  the 
continuation  of  important  water  re- 
search work  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  its  enactment.* 
•  Mr  MARKEY.  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise 
todav  to  support  H.R.  2911.  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1983.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  act  for  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  need  the  three  water  re- 
search programs  authorized  by  this 
bill.  The  bill  includes  a  sound  mix  of 
Federa'  dollars.  State  grants,  and 
matching  Federal  funds  which  will 
promote  needed  water  re.search. 

The  bill  sets  aside  $10  million  annu- 
ally for  State  water  research  institutes 
and  requires  the  Federal  grant  to  be 
matched  bv  non-Federal  sources  on  a 
1-tol  basis  m  fi.scal  year  1985.  gradual- 
ly rising  to  2-to-l  matching  basis  m 
fiscal  year  1989.  In  addition,  this  meas- 
ure would  allocate  $40  million  for 
grants  to  State  institutes,  educational 
institutions,  and  other  private  and 
public  agencies.  This  money  will  con- 
tinue research  programs  ;ach  State 
now  has  and  which  conduct  vital  re- 
search on  water  quality  and  supply. 
One  of  the  leading  research  entities  is 
at  the  University  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
This  center  continues  pioneering  re- 
search on  water  quality,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  acid  rain  I  am  confident 
that  all  Members  would  agree  that  we 
need  more  research  on  acid  rain  and 
1)1  her  water  quality  problems. 

More  than  once.  1  have  heard  it  said 
on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se  that  water 
issues  will  be  the  most  divisive  and 
problematic  issue  of  the  next  20  years. 
I  agree  with  my  colleagues  in  that  as- 
sessment, but  I  think  we  should  take  a 
more  positive  outlook.  We  should  real- 
ize that  water  is  the  most  basic,  and 
yet  most  necessary,  natural  resource 
on  our  planet.  We  can  make  great 
strides  in  dealing  with  our  future 
water  problems  if  we  spend  some  re- 
sources uncovering  problems  in  water 
quality  and  learning  more  about  this 
resource  which  is  everywhere;  but  is 
there  enough  to  drink. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  for  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant iTies.sage  which  reconfirms  this 
body's  commitment  to  water  research. 
I  also  would  like  to  commend  Universi- 
ty of  Ma.ssachusetts'  Water  Research 
Center  and  other  such  entities 
throughout  the  Nation  which  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  our  knowledge  about 
this  precious  resource.* 
•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2911.  as  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  vital  step  for  this 
Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the  real- 
ization of  the  necessity  for  a  national 
water  policy. 

As  we  face  an  increasing  problem  of 
water  .scarcity  in  this  country,  we  must 
join  together  in  both  conserving  this 


precious  resource  and  in  seeking  a 
more  effective  utilization  of  our 
present  water  supplies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Nation, 
along  with  individuals,  to  lead  in  water 
resources  research.  We  can  no  longer 
view  individual  States  or  industries 
alone  as  the  beneficiaries  of  water  re- 
search and  the  resulting  new  technol- 
ogies. Our  entire  Nation  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  our  depleting  re- 
sources and  work  together  in  prevent- 
ing a  water  crisis  in  this  country. 

In  this  bill  we  begin  now  to  extend 
the  means  for  water  resources  re- 
search to  each  of  the  Stales.  By  allow- 
ing each  State  to  establish  a  water  re- 
sources research  and  technology  insti- 
tute, each  State  may  begin  to  combat 
the  individual  water  problems  it  faces, 
ba-sed  upon  the  resources  available  to 
that  State.  As  such,  no  State  will  fear 
the  loss  of  those  water  re.sources  con- 
tained within  its  borders.  This  fear  is 
present  among  the  water-rich  States 
such  a.s  Ohio  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case.  Sporha.se  against 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2911  represents 
that  first  step  necessary  for  both 
aiding  those  States  facing  water  short- 
ages and  those  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
water  resources.  It  brings  our  water 
problems  to  the  attention  of  each 
State  and  encourages  research  and 
technology  development,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  our  entire  Nation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commi-ssion  in  Toronto. 
Canada,  it  was  agreed  that  depletion 
of  the  water  resources  contained  in 
the  Great  Lakes  will  be  a  growing 
problem. 

Pa.ssage  of  H  R.  2911  will  provide  na- 
tional leadership  and  assistance  to  the 
States  as  they  prepare  to  meet  the 
future  water  needs  of  people  and  in- 
dustry.* 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2911.  the 
Water  Research  Act  of  1983.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Udall.  and  the 
chief  sponsor  of  H.R.  2911.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

Water  is  the  livelihood  of  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Control  over  this  limited  and 
scarce  resource  has  become  an  issue  of 
great  concern  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  where  there  are  a  number  of 
water  rights  ca,ses  involving  Indians 
and  non-Indians  pending  in  Federal 
courts.  The  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  are  locked  into  a  water  rights 
lawsuit  as  well.  As  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  population  of  and  West- 
ern States  continue  to  grow,  the  need 
to  improve  the  utilization  of  our 
water  resources  becomes  more  urgent. 
We  must  make  certain  that  one  of  our 
most  vital  resources  is  used  effectively. 
efficiently,  and  to  the  benefit  of  all. 


This  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

H.R.  2911  would  authorize  $10  mil- 
lion in  each  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
19R5  through  1989  for  grants  to  estab- 
lish a  Water  Resources  Research  Insti- 
tute in  every  State.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  $40  mlllioti  in  each  of  the 
next  4  years  for  matching  grants  for 
specific  water  resource  problems.  In 
one  of  the  water  rights  cases  in  New- 
Mexico  in  the  Pojoaque  Valley,  a 
number  of  experts  have  stated  there  is 
sufficient  water  to  meet  the  needs  of 
everyone  in  the  valley  if  the  resource 
is  used  efficiently  and  rationally.  The 
experts  point  to  improvement  of  the 
waters  distribution  system  in  the 
valley  as  a  means  for  solving  the  val- 
ley's water  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
also  convey  two  Federal  desalting  fa- 
cilities located  in  North  Carolina  and 
Roswell.  N.  Mex.,  to  the  local  govern- 
ments in  these  communities.  In  1961. 
the  Department  of  Interior  selected 
these  sites  to  test  various  desalination 
processes.  The  Federal  Government 
has  decided  to  discontinue  funding  for 
these  facilities  which  have  made  im- 
portant breakthroughs  in  desalting 
technologies.  This  bill  will  allow  the 
vital  work  of  the  Wrightsville  Beach 
and  Roswell  test  facilities  to  continue  . 
uninterupted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
for  this  important  legislation.* 

C  1420 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2911.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  <two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pa-ssed. 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  684)  to  authorize 
an  ongoing  program  of  water  resources 
research,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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iicntlfrnan  trom  Ifxas? 

There  wa.s  no  objertion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S  684 

Be  il  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  delcares 
that-  ,       , 

(a)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  ol 
water  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 
muterials  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation  s 
energy  and  water  resources  is  essential  to 
national  economic  stability  and  growth,  and 
lo  the  well-being  of  the  people; 

(b)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  ground-water  resources; 

(CI  the  Nations  capabilities  for  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  for  water  resources  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  levels; 

(d)  there  should  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  in  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs; 

(e)  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re 
search  and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  users;  and 

(f)  the  pool  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  trained  in  fields  related  to  water 
resources  constitutes  an  invaluable  natural 
resource  which  should  be  increased,  fully 
utilized,  and  regularly  replenished. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act   to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment 
ing  their  water  resources  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  way  to— 

(a)  assure  supplies  of  water,  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  the  Nations 
expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy; 

(b)  identify  and  find  practical  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  water  and  water  re.sources  re- 
lated problems,  particularly  those  problems 
related  to  impaired  water  quality; 

(c)  promote  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
governmenUs  as  well  as  private  industry  in 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  will  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitable  for  municipal,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  beneficial 
uses;  and 

(d)  coordinate  more  effectively  the  Na 
tion's  water  resources  research  programs. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  ") 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the  work 
of  any  water  resources  research  and  tech- 
nology    institute,     center,     or     equivalent 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  lo  as  the     in 
stitute")  established  in  the  States  in  accord 
ance  with  the  terms  of  subsection  (f>  of  this 
section. 
(b)  Each  designated  institute  shall  — 
(1)  have  responsibility  for  planning,  con- 
ducting, and/or  arranging  for  competent  re 
search  in  relation  to  water  resources,  includ 
ing  investigations  and  experiments  of  either 
a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both;  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  results  of  these  efforts;  and  to  provide 


for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
through  such  research,  investigations,  and 
experiments,  and 

(2)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  informa- 
tion dissemination,  and  graduate  training  in 
order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  State  and  regional  water 
and  related  land  problems.  Such  institute 
shall  also  cooperate  closely  with  regional 
consortia,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordination. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  receipt  each  fiscal  year  of 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  <e)  of  this 
section,  each  institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  a  water  research 
program  that  includes  assurances,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  that  such  program 
was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  the  director  of  that  State's 
department  of  water  resources,  or  similar 
agency,  and  other  leading  water  resources 
officials  with  the  State,  including  interested 
members  of  the  public.  The  program  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
clude plans  to  promote  research,  training, 
information  dissemination,  and  other  activi- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  encourage  regional  cooperation 
among  institutes  in  research  into  areas  of 
water  management,  development,  and  con- 
servation that  have  a  regional  or  national 
character. 

<d)  FYom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
lo  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  each  designed  in- 
stitute to  be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less 
than  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  September  30.  1985. 
one  and  one-half  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  September 
30.  1987.  and  two  non  Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$8,100,000  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  .section,  an  in- 
stitute may  be  established  at  one  college  or 
university  in  each  State,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
July  2.  1862  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C.  301ff). 
entitled  'An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  "  or  some  other 
institution  designated  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Slate  concerned:  Provided.  That 

(1 )  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  college  or 
university  in  a  State  established  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  funds 
under  this  section  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  LOllege  or  university  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same, 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  such  college  or  university  has  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  doing  effective  work  under  this  title; 

(2)  two  or  more  Stales  may  cooperate  in  the 
designation  of  a  single  institute  or  regional 
institute,  in  which  event  the  sums  otherwise 


allocated  to  institutes  in  each  of  the  cooper- 
ating Stales  shall  be  paid  to  such  regional 
institute. 

Sec.  5.  laHl)  In  addition  lo  the  grants  au- 
thorized by  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a 
doUar-for-doUar  matching  basis,  to  the  insti- 
tutes established  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act.  as  well  as  other  qualified  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  foundations,  pri- 
vate firms,  individuals,  and  agencies  of  local 
or  State  government  for  research  concern- 
ing any  aspect  of  a  water-related  problem 
which  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  including  the  operation  of 
test  facilities. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, according  lo  criteria  established  by 
him.  that  research  under  this  section  is  of  a 
basic  nature  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
grants  under  this  section  on  a  matching  re- 
quirement other  than  that  specified  in  para- 
graph 1 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  stale  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it.  the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  region  and  State 
concerned,  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  previously  or  currently 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  lo  which  It 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  water  resources  scientists.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  except  for  a 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  the  project  and  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  it  is  expected  to  produce  when 
completed. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $13,000,000  is  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  under  this  section,  as 
well  as  for  administration  of  grants  under 
this  section  and  granUs  to  the  institutes 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984. 
through  September  30.  1988. 

Sec  6.  The  type  of  research  lo  be  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  insti- 
tutes established  under  .section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to— 

(a)  aspects  of  the  hydrologic  cycle: 

(b)  supply  and  demand  for  water; 

(c)  demineralization  of  saline  and  other 
impaired  waters: 

<d)  conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
such  supplies; 

(e)  water  reuse; 

(fi  depletion  and  degradation  of  gtround 
water  supplies; 

(g)  improvements  in  the  productivity  of 
water  when  used  for  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial purposes: 

(h)  the  economic,  legal,  engineering, 
social,  recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems; 

(i)  scientific  information  dissemination  ac- 
tivities, including  identifying,  assembling, 
and  interpreting  the  results  of  scientific  and 
engineering  research  on  water  resources 
problems;  and 

(j)  providing  means  for  improved  commu- 
nication of  research  results,  having  due 
regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  respective  States  and  regions. 


Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
■sion  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
F'ederal  Nonnuclear  Energy,  Research,  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Lav.  93- 
577.  88  Stat.  1887,  1891:  42  U.S.C.  5908  5909) 
with  respect  to  patent  policy  and  to  the  def- 
inition of  title  to.  and  licensing  of  inven- 
tions made  or  concei\ed  in  the  course  of.  or 
under  any  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to 
this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (n)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  this  Act:  Arid  provided 
further.  That,  subject  to  the  patent  policy  of 
section  408.  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  title, 
shall  be  provided  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation, data,  and  know-how.  regardless 
of  their  nature  or  mediums,  resulting  from 
such  research  and  development  will  (with 
such  exceptions  and  limitations,  if  any.  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense)  be  u.sefully 
available  for  practice  by  the  general  public. 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Public  Law  95  467  is  repealed. 

lb)  Rules  and  regulations  i.ssued.  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  95-467  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  until 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  thi.s  Act. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  KAZEN 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kazen  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
684.  and  to  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  H.R.  2911,  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2911)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HKLLE  FOURCHK  IRRKiATION 
l'H(l.JFCT  AUTHORIZATION 

M:    KA/KN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

:  ;  .  ;  1  'ii'  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
>,.:.  <  548  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
(.!  the  Belle  f'ourche  irrigation  project. 
•hkI  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii->es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
general  plan  for  the  Belle  Fourche  project. 
South  Dakota,  heretofore  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. May  10.  1904.  pursuant  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  is  modified  to 
include  construction,  betterment  of  works, 
water  coriservation.  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development.  As 
so  modified,  the  general  plan  is  reauthor- 
ized under  the  cesignation  'Belle  Fourche 
unit"  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. 


Sec  2.  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  "). 
IS  authorized  to  negotiate  and  execute  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Belle  Fourche  irrigation  district  covering  all 
lands  of  the  existing  Belle  Fourche  project. 
This  contract  shall  replace  all  existing  con- 
tracts between  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
district  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  not  more  than  forty  years  from  and  in- 
cluding the  year  in  which  such  amendatory 
repayment  contract  is  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  required  to  complete 
the  rehabilitation  and  betterment  program 
and  other  water  conservation  works,  the 
rates  of  charge  to  land  class  in  the  unit 
shall  continue  to  be  as  established  in  the 
November  29.  1949.  repayment  contract 
with  the  district,  as  subsequently  amended 
and  supplemented:  thereafter,  such  rates  of 
charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amortization  capacity 
and  classification  of  unit  lands  as  then  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3.  (a)  All  miscellaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  unit  shall  accrue  lo 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  applied 
against  irrigation  costs  nol  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  irrigation  water  users. 

(b)  Construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  costs  of  the  Belle  Fourche  unit 
allocated  to  irrigation  and  not  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  nor 
returned  from  miscellaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  unit  shall  be  returnable  from  net  rev- 
enues of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram within  fifty  years  from  and  including 
the  year  in  which  the  amendatory  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act  is  executed. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  provision  of  lands,  facili- 
ties, and  project  modifications  which  fur- 
nish recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits in  connection  with  the  Belle  Fourche 
unit  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 
as  amended. 

Sec  5.  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  credits,  expenses,  charges,  and  costs 
provided  by  or  incurred  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo 
amend  existing  contracts  and  enter  into  ad- 
ditional contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  and  facilitate  any  future  agree- 
ment between  the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation 
District  and  non-Federal  entities  involving 
the  sale  of  Belle  Fourche  project  water  for 


the  Stales  of  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota 
to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  was  given 
in  the  Act  of  February  26.  1944  (ch.  64.  58 
Stat.  94). 

Sec  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1984.  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  the  ir- 
rigation facilities  of  the  Belle  Fourche  unit 
and  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  meas- 
ures as  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  sum  of 
$42,000,000  (based  on  January  1981  prices), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  flucta- 
tions  in  construction  cost  indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved  herein. 

Sec  8.  Any  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
lion  401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  is  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant lo  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen  )  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Cheney)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  K.^zen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
448.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Belle  Fourche  project  in 
South  Dakota. 

The  Belle  Fourche  project  was  one 
of  the  first  irrigation  projects  to  be 
constructed  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  It  was 
designed  in  1904  and  completed  in 
1914.  Fifty-seven  thousand  acres  of 
land  are  irrigated  by  this  project 
which  consists  of  two  dams,  an  inlet 
canal,  94  miles  of  irrigation  canals.  450 
miles  of  laterals,  and  230  miles  of 
drains. 

Because  of  its  age.  many  of  the  fea- 
tures and  structures  of  the  project 
have  served  their  expected  useful  life 
or  have  become  obsolete.  In  its  current 
state,  nearly  half  of  the  water  released 
for  irrigation  is  lost  through  faulty 
conveyance  systems  before  it  becomes 
available  to  the  farms  served  by  the 
project. 

The  project  was  operated  and  main- 
tained  by    the    United   States   for   39 


use  by  such  non-Federal  interest  for  other    y^^rs  after  construction  was  complet- 
than    irrigation    purposes:    Provided.    TY^t    ^^   When,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  op- 


the  net  proceeds  from  such  transactions  be 
iween  the  Secretary,  the  Belle  Fourche  Irri- 
gation District,  and  such  non-Federal  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  re- 
imbursement of  the  CO.SI  of  the  works  au 
thorized  by  this  Act.  that  such  transactions 
are  not  in  violation  of  applicable  State  laws. 
and  that  such  transactions  shall  be  subject 
to  the  consent  and  conditions  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  such  water  use  by  such 
non-Federal  interest  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Belle  Fourche  River  Compact  between 


eration  and  maintenance  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  irrigation  district, 
many  of  the  facilities  were  already  in 
a  deteriorated  condition  and  il  was 
bevond  the  financial  capability  of  the 
district  to  make  the  capital  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  replace  them. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  $42  million  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  betterment  of  works,  recre- 
ation development,  and  fish  and  wild- 
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life  con.servation  and  dc.  tMiipnicnt .  the 
bill  would  reauthorize  the  Belle  P'oiir 
che  project  as  a  unit  of  the  Pu-lt  Sloan 
Missouri  Ba-sin  proKram  This  would 
allow  surplus  power  revenues  from  the 
program  to  be  used  to  help  pay  for  the 
portion  of  the  rehabilitation  work 
which  Is  beyond  the  farmers'  ability  to 
repay 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  remember 
that  when  the  Pick  Sloan  Mi.ssouri 
Basin  program  was  authorized  m  1944, 
South  Dakota  agreed  In  give  up 
500.000  acres  of  prune  agricultural 
land  in  order  that  dams  and  reservoirs 
which  would  provide  flood  control,  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  irrigation  water 
to  downstream  States  could  be  built. 
The  people  of  South  Dakota  were  as- 
sured that  they  would  be  compensated 
for  this  loss  to  their  principal  econom- 
ic base  t'.se  of  surplus  pouer  r>'. -t;  ..^ 
from  the  Pick-Sloan  Mi.->sour;  H;u-;r. 
program  to  pay  for  part  of  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Belle  Fourche  project 
■AiU.  to  sum.-  de^;re.-,  >an,,f.  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  state  .i!  SoM'h  UakotE  for 
their  sHcritice  -Ahii  h  enabled  the  Pick- 
Sloan  program  to  be  built. 

S  44H  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  ,Iune  15,  without  any  objections. 
1  he  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  held  a  hearing  on  a 
companion  bill  introduced  by  our  col- 
league Tom  D^-^ih!  k  on  June  14.  On 
September  Jl.  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  by  voice  vote, 
favorably  reported  S   448.  as  amended. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urm-  my  colleagues  to 
follow  tfie  comtnii tee's  recommenda- 
tion and  approve  this  bill. 

Mr  C'HKNKY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
44H  1  vkotild  like  to  echo  the  senti- 
Boent.s  and  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  I'exxs  (Mr  Kazen).  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

This  particular  project  is  somewhat 
unique  in  part  because  of  it^  age.  If  it 
had,  in  fact,  been  authorized  at  a  later 
time  in  history  when  the  Pick-Sloan 
projects  were  approved,  then  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  authority 
that  is  included  within  the  bill  would 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  original 
authorization. 

The  bill  has  been  given  an  extensive 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  member.  It  was  approved  on 
voice  vote  both  by  the  subcommittee 
iiui  the  full  committee  and  approved 
b\  the  other  body  without  any  objec- 
tion, and  I  Ai.iild  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  .s   448 

Mr  KAZKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
nakoiiiMr   Daschle). 


Mr-  D.ASt'Hl.t;  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.s. 
in  strong  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Belle  Fourche  project  as 
the  Belle  Fourche  Unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  program 
and  the  needed  rehabilitation  and  bet- 
terment of  the  project  authorized  by 
this  legislation. 

Located  in  Butte  and  Meade  Coun- 
ties,    S.     Dak.,     the     Belle     Fourche 
project,  which  provides  water  for  the 
irrigation   of  57.100  acres   in   western 
South  Dakota,  has  unequivocally  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past  and  likewise  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  today  the  bene- 
fits  of   the    reclamation   of   arid    and 
semiarid  lands  in  the  western  States  as 
was    envisioned    by    the    Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
development    of    the    Belle    Fourche 
project,  thousands  of  new  employment 
opportunities  have  been  created,  the 
economy  of  the  area  and  region  have 
been  stabilized  and   improved,  and   a 
solid  foundation  for  the  development 
of    the    livestock    producing    industry, 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  regional 
economy    which    benefits    consumers 
throughout    the    Nation   by   enabling 
amply       livestock       production       and 
supply,  has  been  provided.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  Nations  consumers  of  the 
agricultural  production  stability  made 
possible  by  the  Belle  Fourche  project 
has    been   dramatically    demonstrated 
by    drought    disaster    this    year,    the 
worst  drought  in  half  a  century,  which 
has  resulted  in  more  than  930  counties 
receiving  disaster  designation  due  to  a 
30   percent   or  more  crop   production 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Belle  Fourche 
project  is  known  as  the  granddaddy  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  be- 
cause the  project  area  was  surveyed 
for  irrigation  potential  in  1903  and 
project  construction  began  in  1905. 
The  project  was  constructed  by  horse, 
plow,  and  dirt  sled,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  utilizing 
turn-oft  he-century  state-of  the-art 
construction  knowledge,  methods,  and 
materials.  As  a  consequence  of  70 
years  of  operational  .service  to  the 
Nation,  the  anticipated  useful  life  of 
structures  and  features  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  project  have  been  met  or  ex- 
ceeded and  project  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability have  .suffered  as  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  have  increased. 
The  Belle  Fourche  project  can  be 
rightfully  classified  as  an  antique,  an 
antique  much  too  valuable  to  be  rel- 
egated to  a  museum,  but  in  need  of 
the  rehabilitation  and  betterment  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  understood  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  resporisible  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 


Belle  Fourche  project  during  the  first 
41  years  of  project  operation.  In  late 
1949.  when  the  Belle  Fourche  Irriga- 
tion District  assumed  the  operation 
and  maintenance  responsibilities  of 
the  project,  the  district  assumed  re- 
sponsibility not  only  for  a  project 
which  had  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation for  40  years,  but  also  a  project 
which  had  existing  critical  and  signifi- 
cant rehabilitation  and  betterment 
needs  resulting  from  four  decades  of 
deterioration  and  neglect. 

This  legislation,  in  addition  to  au- 
thorizing needed  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  of  the  Belle  Fourche 
project,  will  also  reauthorize  the 
project  as  the  Belle  Fourche  Unit  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
program.  As  such,  the  project  will  be 
accorded  the  .same  treatment  provided 
other  projects  under  the  program. 
Originally  authorized  in  1904,  the 
Belle  Fourche  project  was  authorized 
40  years  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Conse- 
quently, the  Belle  Fourche  project, 
unlike  similiar  contemporary  projects, 
has  not  been  part  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
program.  As  a  result  of  reauthoriza- 
tion as  the  Belle  Fourche  Unit,  power 
revenues,  without  an  increase  in  con- 
sumer power  rates,  will  be  available  to 
repay  a  portion  of  project  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  costs.  Ample 
precedent  exists  for  modernizing  the 
treatment  of  the  project  as  the  Belle 
Fourche  Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mi.s- 
sori  Basin  program. 

The  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  project  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  originally  authorized  project, 
reclamation  policy,  and  commonsense 
good  management.  I  recommend  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  House  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  approval  to 
this  vital  legislation. 
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Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 
and  certainly  our  chairman  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  for  their 
consideration  and  their  support  and 
for  the  unanimous  approval  which  has 
been  given  this  legislation  thus  far. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to  make  the  point 
that  the  administration  firmly  opposes 


the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
They  do  so  for  basically  two  reasons. 
They  oppose  -.t  because  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  requiring  direct 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  projects  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceived is  not  being  followed  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Thev  also  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  consumers  of  electricity 
in  the  Pick-Sloan.  Mi.ssouri  River  basin 
project,  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  much  of  this  project, 
namely  about  70  percent  of  the  reha- 
bilitation costs. 

At  present  there  are  no  surplus 
power  revenues  available  to  meet 
those  obligations  so.  therefore,  one 
would  have  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  in  fact  electrical  rates 
could  go  up  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  this  measure. 

Now.  those  are  the  two  basic  reasons 
why  the  administration  opposes  the 
bill. 

Let  us  try  and  put  that  into  a  little 
bit  of  economic  context  and  try  to  get 
It  beyond  a  discussion  of  what  seemed 
to  be  two  fairly  narrow  topics. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  $42  million 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  for  this 
project,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  be 
cause  that  district  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  bill  for  rehabilitation  we  are  going 
to  authorize  expenditure  of  $42  mil- 
lion. 

Now.  that,  once  again,  in  terms  of 
what  we  often  talk  around  here  does 
not  sound  like  that  much  money 
except  that  the  average  latniK  m  this 
country  pays  $3,300  in  taxes.  So  that 
$42  million  expenditure  is  going  to 
take  the  entire  tax  paid  by  American 
families  to  the  tune  of  12.727  Ameri- 
can families  who  are  going  to  have 
every  dime  of  the  taxes  that  they  pay 
charged  to  this  project. 

I  question,  if  you  ask  those  families 
for  their  set  of  priorities,  whether  or 
not  that  is  the  kind  of  priority  that 
those  families  would  say  where  every 
dime  of  their  tax  money  should  be 
used. 

Kven  if  we  assume  that  electrical 
rates  are  going  to  skyrocket  and  that 
in  fact  70  percent  of  the  money  is 
going  to  come  out  of  Pick-Sloan,  you 
are  going  to  have  3.818  American  fami- 
lies pay  virtually  all  of  their  taxes  to 
pay  for  this  bill  that  we  are  now  about 
to  act  upon. 

That  is  nine  families  in  every  con- 
gressional district.  Maybe  Members 
ought  to  look  at  the  bill.  Maybe  Mem- 
bers ought  to  try  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  are  nine  families  in  their  con- 
ijro.sional  districts  that  would  say  that 
tills  thing  is  so  valuable  to  them  that 


they  are  v.illing  for  all  $3,300  of  their 
taxes  to  go  to  pay  for  this  project.  I 
doubt  you  would  find  very  many. 

I  know  thai  is  not  the  kind  of  pnori- 
ly  that  my  families  are  talking  about 
in  my  district.  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  finding  nine  families. 

I  think  as  we  look  at  some  of  these 
bills  where  the  people  who  are  going 
to  direcilv  benefit  from  the  bill  are 
not  paying  the  costs  of  the  project 
that  we  ought  to  think  about  then 
who  is  paying  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  people  paying  the  cost  of  the 
project  are  the  taxpayers  in  your  dis- 
trict and  in  mine.  In  this  case  they  are 
going  to  pay  significantly  for  a  project 
from  which  they  arc  not  going  to  ben- 
efit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  generated  by 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  project 
is  marketed  through  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration. 

Now,  most  of  the  power  goes  to  REA 
and  municipalities,  the  so-called  pref- 
erence customers. 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  power  rev- 
enues from  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  project  to  be  used  to  repay  a 
portion,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  rehabilitation  has  been 
known  to  the  power  users  for  quite 
some  lime.  This  is  the  second  Congress 
in  which  such  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

No  power  users,  and  I  repeat,  no 
power  users  have  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

Now.  further,  we  have  been  orally 
advised  by  representatives  of  the 
Western  Power  Administration  that 
use  of  power  revenues  to  help  defray 
the  Belle  Fourche  cost  will  probably 
not  result  in  any  increase  in  power 
rates  or.  if  it  does,  the  increase  will  be 
insignificant. 

Now.  by  proMding  lor  the  use  of 
power  revenues  for  the  repayment  of 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
project,  the  Government  is  assured  of 
eventually  being  fully  reimbursed  for 
that  cost.  If  the  provision  were  not  in 
the  bill  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  fully  reimbursed  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  general 
reclamation  laws  would  apply  and  the 
irrigators  would  not  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay. 

As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  many 
people  may  be  called  upon  to  help  but 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  insignificant. 


Just  like  saying  to  the  gentleman 
"You  cannot  build  a  public  building  in 
your  district  in  Pennsylvania  because 
my  people  in  south  Texas  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it."  I  think  that  these 
are  matters,  these  are  projects  that 
have  tremendous  significance  to  the 
various  States  and  indeed  to  the  entire 
country.  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Walker)  that  the 
committee  has  held  hearings,  we  have 
looked  at  all  angles  of  this  question 
and  this  is  what  we  came  up  with  and. 
really,  it  does  not  do  the  damage  that 
the  administration  thinks  that  it  will 
do. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  has  really  said  it  all.  The 
only  point  I  would  add  is  that  this  is 
really  an  investment.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  men- 
tioned just  a  moment  ago  that  this  is 
going  to  come  as  a  tremendous  burden 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  Well,  the 
American  taxpayer,  per  capita,  will 
pay  1.8  cents;  that  is  what  the  per 
capita  share  of  this  investment  is. 

That  is  exactly.  I  think,  the  best  def- 
inition I  can  come  up  with,  a  bargain. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  if 
this  project  had  been  authorized  in 
1946.  2  years  after  the  Pick-Sloan 
project  had  been  passed  into  law  this 
would  have  been  a  funded  project.  But 
we  have  waited:  we  have  had.  I  think, 
a  time  in  our  recent  past  where  we 
have  been  very  patient. 

The  time  has  come  to  either  fish  or 
cut  bait,  when  we  come  to  a  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  with 
this  irrigation  project.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment to  be  paid  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  tenfold  for  the  kind  of 
work  that  it  is  going  to  show  not  only 
to  the  region,  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
country  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman 
again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  also,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  this  project  for  39  years 
and  it  was  the  Federal  Government 
that  let  it  run  down  and  be  in  the 
shape  that  it  is  in  today  that  necessi- 
tates the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
again  reiterate  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  has  done  an  excel- 
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lent  job  ol  fxplainiiiK  'Ahy  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  justified.  It  is  a 
special  rirrum.stance  but  I  think  it 
merits  the  support  of  the  House  and  I 
would  encourage  my  coliea^'ues  to  ap- 
prove It 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  tiave  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  thf  balance  nf  tin  time. 

The  .SPf:AKP:K  vu^  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  tht  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  troni  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazkn)  that  thr  H.Hi^r  iispend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  thr  Sni.t-.  bill,  S.  448, 
'AS  amended 

The  question  'A  ;i.^  taken 

Mr  WAI,KP:H  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vea-s  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr  WALKFiR  Mr  Sp.:ikcr  I  object 
to  thf  vote  on  the  tirouiiil  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  cjuorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPF;AKt:H  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  ol  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn 
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OFNKRAI.  I.tiAVE 

Mr  K.A/,{-:N  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  ^  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
448.  the  Senate  bill  just  considered. 

I  he  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  .)t)jection  to  the  request  of  the 
tj;eiitleman  from  Texas'' 

There  ',v  ;us  tio  object  Kin 


NATIONAL  OCbiANS  POLICY 
COMMISSION   ACT  OF   1983 

Mr  JONP;S  of  North  Carolina.  I 
move  to  susp<  tul  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H  R  2H.S:i  •  !o  establish  a  Na- 
tional Oceans  Polu\  ("onunisMon  to 
make  recommendation.-  'o  Con^^ress 
and  the  President  on  a  comprehensive 
tiational  oceans  policy,  as  amended. 

Th«'  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  in  H.R. 
2853  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
!owin>; 
>HTIoN  1    ^Hi  rKI    tin  I- 

This  .\^•\  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Ocean.s  Policy  Commission  Act  of  1983". 

I  (if  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish  a 
commission  that  will  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  ConKress  and  the  President  on  a 
comprehensive  national  oceans  policy  that 
will  encourage  and  promote: 

(1)  the  development  of  international 
oceans  law  in  a  manner  that  will  promote 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  oceans  and  balance 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  all 
nations: 

(2)  United  States  leadership  in  oceans  law 
and  policy: 

(3)  the  continued  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  conducting  research  on,  and  in 


conserving,  managing,  and  developing  living 
and  non-living  marine  resources,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  marine  environment: 

(4)  the  wise  use  and  compatible  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources; 

(5)  U.S.  investments  in  the  research,  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  marine  re- 
sources and  technologies:  and 

(6)  the  equitable  allocation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  marine  resource  research,  con- 
servation, management,  and  development 
among  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector,  and  promote  the  efficient  use 
of  limited  fiscal  resources  for  such  research, 
conservation,  management,  and  develop- 
ment. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  rO.MMISSION. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Oceans  Policy 
Commission  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
■Commission"). 

SEC   I   1)1  TIES  OF  THE  tO.MMISSlON. 

(a)  Recommendations.— (1)  The  Commis- 
sion shall  develop  recommendations  on  a 
comprehensive  national  oceans  policy  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  develop  recom- 
mendations on  the  international  and  domes- 
tic ocean  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  that  are  re- 
quired to  define  and  implement  the  compre- 
hensive national  ocean  policy  recommended 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  Such  recommen- 
dations shall— 

:A)  address  international  ocean  policy 
issues  associated  with  developments  in 
international  oceans  law.  including  those 
issues  relating  to: 

(i)  geographical  areas  within  national  re- 
source jurisdiction:  and 

(ii)  geographical  areas  beyond  national  re- 
source jurisdiction: 

(B)  include  any  modifications  in  existing 
U.S.  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and  practices 
necessary  to  develop  efficient  long-range 
programs  for  re.search  on.  the  conservation, 
management,  and  development  of.  marine 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  marine 
environment: 

(C)  address  the  most  equitable  allocation 
of  responsibilities  for  research  on.  and  the 
conservation,  management,  and  develop- 
ment of.  marine  resources  among  Federal 
agencies,  appropriate  levels  of  subnational 
government,  and  the  private  sector:  and 

(D)  address  any  other  aspects  of  U.S. 
marine-related  policies,  laws,  regulations, 
and  practices  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  duties  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

(b)  Preparatory  Analyses.— In  developing 
its  recommendations  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Commission  shall: 

(1)  take  into  account  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  an  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  on  March  10,  1983: 

(2)  consider  the  relationship  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies to  the  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  and  the  range  of  actions  available  to  the 
United  States  to  influence  favorably  the 
practice  of  other  nations  so  as  to  promote 
the  objectives  in  section  2: 

(3)  survey  all  significant  ocean  activities  of 
federal  agencies  and  departments  including 
those  relating  to  navigation,  marine  re- 
search, the  conservation,  management,  and 
development  of  marine  resources,  and  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment: 

(4)  assess  the  existing  and  projected  re- 
search and  administrative  requirements  for 
conserving.  managing.  and  developing 
marine  resources: 


(5)  evaluate  the  relationships  among  fed- 
eral agencies,  appropritale  levels  of  subna- 
tional government,  and  the  private  sector 
for  fulfilling  the  research  and  administra- 
tive reqirements  identified  pursuant  to  par- 
graph  (4):  and 

(6)  engage  in  any  other  preparatory  work 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

SEC  .J  MK.MHERSllll'  OK  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Number  and  Appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  nineteen  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(b)  Federal  Agency  Members.— Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  following  Federal  departments, 
or  their  designees  who  shall  be  employees  of 
such  departments  and  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  in  oceans  policy: 

(1)  the  Department  of  State; 
<2)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(4)  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

(5)  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

(c)  Non-Federal  Members— The  remain- 
ing fourteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  knowlegeable  and  experienced  in 
oceans  policy.  The  fourteen  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  following  categories 
of  qualifications: 

(1)  three  members  shall  be  from  private 
sector  nonprofit  organizations  involved  with 
national  oceans  policy  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  those  with  consumer  and  envi- 
ronmental interests): 

(2)  five  members  shall  be  from  private 
sector  commercial  organizations  involved 
with  national  oceans  policy  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  those  with  marine  transpor- 
tation and  living  and  non-living  marine  re- 
source interests): 

(3)  two  members  shall  be  Governors  of 
coastal  states  from  different  geographic  re- 
gions and  political  parties; 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  specialists  in 
ocean  policy  from  the  academic  community; 
and 

(5)  two  members  shall  be  selected  from  at 
large,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  international  oceans  policy. 

(d)  Method  of  Appointment.— (1)  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Speaker") 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  fourteen  nominees  for 
appointment  to  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Majority 
Leader")  shall  prepare  a  list  of  fourteen 
nominees  for  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(3)  Each  list  of  nominees: 

(A)  shall  not  contain  any  of  the  same 
nominees: 

(B)  shall  contain  nominees  that  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (o:  and 

(C)  Shall  not  contain  more  than  seven  in- 
dividuals from  the  same  political  party. 

(4)  The  list  of  nominees  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  President  shall  appoint  seven 
members  of  the  Commission  from  the  list 
submitted  by  the  Speaker  and  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  list  submitted  by  the  Majority 
Leader  No  more  than  four  members  ap- 
pointed from  each  list  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  and  no  more  than 
seven  members  of  the  Commission  appoint- 


id  pursuant  to  subsection  'D  may  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party. 

ifi  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.— The 
President,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Majority 
Leader  shall  jointly  select  a  Chairman  and 
Vire-Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
members  referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 

if)  Congressional  Advisors.— Congres- 
sional adMsors  shall  be  composed  of: 

1 1 1  Seven  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  Speaker,  no  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party:  and 

(2)  Seven  members  of  the  Senate  selected 
by  the  Majority  Leader,  no  more  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party. 

'gi  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  his  designee  shall  serve  In  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  the  Commission. 

(h)  Designees  of  Governors —Gubernato- 
rial appointees  may  designate  an  officer  or 
employee  of  their  state,  who  is  knowledgea- 
ble and  experienced  in  oceans  policy,  to  act 
in  their  place  as  a  member. 

(1)  Terms —Except  as  may  be  required  by 
electoral  changes,  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(J)  Vacancies— A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made  A  vacancy  in  federal 
members  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  A  vacancy  in 
non-Federal  members  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  and  (d).  The  new 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  same  cat- 
egory of  qualifications  as  the  member  who 
has  vacated  the  position  and  shall  be  .select- 
ed from  a  new  list  of  at  least  two  nominees 
prepared  by  the  Speaker  or  the  Majority 
Leader,  as  appropriate. 

(k)  Pay  of  Members— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  members  of  the 
Commission  may  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rale  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  of  the  CommLsslon. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
may  not  receive  pay  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(1)  MELTINCS.-The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of 
its  members. 
SEC.  «  l)IRE(  TDK  AM>  STAFF  OF  ( OMMISSION. 

ta)  Director.  The  Commission  shall 
have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
The  Director  shall  be  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  in  oceans  policy  and  adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Direc- 
tor may  hire  staff  for  the  Commis.slon  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Procedures.— (1)  The  hiring  and  com- 
pensation of  the  Director  and  staff  under 
this  section  may  occur  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 


(2j  The  Commission  may  establish  rules 
and  procedures  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  its  staff  and  employees.  Chapter  43  of 
title  5.  which  pertains  to  performance  rat- 
ings of  employees,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Commission. 

Id)  Experts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
the  rules  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  the  Director  may  procure  the 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  under  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  shall  detail  any  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  agency  to  the  Commission  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act.  To  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, such  detail  shall  be  on  a  reimburseable 
basis. 

(f)  Voluntary  Services.— The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  accept  and  use  the 
services  of  volunteers  serving  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  reimburse  volunteers  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Except  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  work  injuries,  and 
chapter  171  of  title  28.  relating  to  tort 
claims,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  considered 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose. 

SEl    7.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Meetings.— (1)  All  meetings  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  when  the  Chairman  determines  that 
the  meeting  or  any  portion  of  it  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  552b  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Interested  persons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  open  meetings  and 
present  oral  or  written  statements  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  meeting.  The  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  any  person  appearing  before  it. 

(2)  All  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  preceded  by  timely  public  notice  in  the 
Federal  Regi.ster  of  the  time,  place,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting. 

(3)  Minutes  of  each  meeting  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  contain  a  record  of  the  people 
present,  a  description  of  the  discussion  that 
occurred,  and  copies  of  all  statements  filed. 
Subject  to  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  the  minutes  and  records  of  all 
meetings  and  other  documents  that  were 
made  available  to  or  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  at  a  single  location  in  the 
offices  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

(4)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  App.  1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Commission. 

lb)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Subject  to  existing  laws  and 
upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 


le)  Administrative  Support  Services  — 
The  General  Services  Administration  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  the  administrative  support  services 
that  the  Commission  may  request. 

(f)  Contracts —d  1  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  federal 
and  state  agencies,  private  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  sur- 
veys or  research,  the  preparation  of  reports, 
and  for  other  activities  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  duties.  The  Commis- 
sion may  purchase  and  contract  without 
regard  to  section  252  of  title  41.  United 
States  Code,  pertaining  to  advertising  and 
competitive  bidding,  and  may  arrange  for 
printing  without  regard  to  Government 
Printing  and  Binding  Regulations. 

(2)  The  contracting  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act  is  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appro- 
priations are  available  for  contracting  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.  H.  REPORTS  B^  COMMISSI<»N. 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  the  Commis- 
sion first  meets  an  interim  report  pursuant 
to  its  duties  provided  under  .section  4.  giving 
special  consideration  to  section  4(a)(2KA)(i). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  Commission  first  meets.  The  final 
report  shall  contain  the  recommendations 
formulated  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4(a)  (1)  and  (2).  the  sug- 
gested legislative  and  administrative  actions 
that  the  Commission  deems  appropriate, 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  on  which  the  recommendations 
are  based. 

SEC.  »  reports  HV  FKOKRAl.  ACENI  lES 

The  head  of  each  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  any  law  or  program  that  relates  to 
the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  a  brief  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Commission 
describing  such  law  or  program  within  two 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  in  TERMINATION  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  30th  day  after  the  day  on  which  the 
final  report  is  submitted  under  section  8. 

SEC  II    AtTHORlZATION  OF  APPROPRI.\TIONS 

To  carry  out  this  Act.  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded-' 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  PRITCHARD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 
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Mr  JONKS  lit  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speak»T,  I  yu'ld  nivself  such  time  as  I 
may  consumf 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  rolleaKUPS  in  urging  the 
House  to  pass  H  R  2853,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Oceans  Policy  Com- 
mission 

This  IfKislation  would  establish  a  2- 
year,  19  tnenibtT.  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
distinKuished  (tensionmakers  from  a 
wide  ran^e  of  ocean  interests  to  exam- 
ine certain  Ioiik  term  oceans  policy 
issues  that  now  face  the  United  States. 
Its  membership  would  represent  com- 
mercial and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Governors  of  coastal  States,  the  Fed- 
eral executive  and  academia.  The  bill 
would  charge  the  Commission  with  de- 
veloping recommendations  on  a  com- 
prehensive national  oceans  policy  en- 
compassing both  international  and  do- 
mestic issues.  The  recommendations 
would  provide  an  objective  bcuse  on 
which  to  review  and  evaluate  our 
ocean  programs  to  maintain  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  oceans  into  the  next  cen- 
tury 

Mr.  SptLi.ke,r.  U.S.  oceans  policy  is 
now  in  a  period  of  fundamental  transi- 
tion. Internationally,  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  further 
direct  U.S.  participation  in  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has 
generated  a  wide  range  of  internation- 
al marine  issues  directly  affecting  im- 
portant national  strategic  and  re- 
source interests.  While  the  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  of  an  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  capsulized  the  basic  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  many 
specific  issues  relating  to  military  and 
civilian  navigation,  fishing,  and  other 
resources  remain.  A  thorough  exami- 
nation of  these  issues  is  essential  to 
insure  that  the  overall  strategic  and 
resource  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  protected. 

The  central  domestic  issue  facing 
the  United  States  concerns  continued 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  oceans.  The  gen- 
eral assumptions  about  expanding 
Federal  roles  and  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment that  underlay  the  marine  poli- 
cies of  the  1970's  require  revision.  In- 
creasing competition  of  and  develop- 
ment for  marine  resources  demand 
major  research  and  regulatory  efforts. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  broad- 
brush  approach  to  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  past  is  clearly  giving  way 
to  a  leaner,  more  sharply  focused  Fed- 
eral role.  The  resolution  of  these 
trends  constitute  the  central  task  for 
long-term  U.S.  marine  policy. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  involved  and  the  merits  of  an  in- 
dependent, comprehensive  review^  of 
them.  I  believe  that  this  proposal  de- 
serves our  support.  The  Commission 
would  serve  to  refocus  U.S.  marine 
policies  during  what  is  unquestionably 
an  important  period  for  our  interna- 
tional and  domestic  interests.  It  would 
serve  to  build  a  constructive,  high  pro- 


file consensus  and  avoid  the  division 
and  legislative  stalemates  that  may 
otherwise  ensure.  Its  broad  represen- 
tation would  provide  a  secure  basis  for 
formulating  recommendations  on  do- 
mestic issues  that  will  directly  affect 
each  sector  and  serve  to  defuse  the 
protracted  conflicts  over  marine  devel- 
opment—at enormous  financial  sav- 
ings to  all  sectors,  public  and  private. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  finally  empha- 
size to  my  colleagues  the  positive,  con- 
structive approach  embodied  in  this 
initiative.  Some  have  questioned  if 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istrations  Law  of  the  Sea  policies.  As  I 
and  many  others  made  clear  before,  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  provide  such  a 
forum,  but  rather  to  institute  a  con- 
structive, forward-looking  approach  to 
insure  that  our  vital  strategic  and  re- 
source interests  remaind  protected.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  broad,  bipartisan  support  for 
it  within  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

I.  therefore,  urge  your  support   for 
the     establishment     of     a     National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission. 
Explanation  op  Joint  Committee  Compro- 
mise ON  H.R  2853.  A  Bill  To  Create  a  Na 
tional  Oceans  Policy  Commission 

background 
On  August  1.  1983.  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  H.R.  2853 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub 
stitute  to  the  original  bill.  The  Committee 
Report  accompanying  the  bill  provides  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  changes  adopted 
to  It  by  the  Committee.  On  September  19. 
1983.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  also 
reported  H.R.  2853.  with  an  amendment. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs accompanying  the  bill  explains  the 
changes  recommended  by  that  Committee. 
The  Joint  Committee  compromi.se  offered 
today  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af 
fairs  Committee  and  myself  reflects  what, 
in  our  judgment,  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mi.se  between  the  two  versions  reported  by 
my  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs.  This  compromise  makes  the 
following  changes  to  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

First,  the  compromise  adopts  the  Foreign 
Affairs  recommendation  on  inserting  and 
in  protecting  the  marine  environment"  in 
.sections  (2).  (3i.  (4)(a)(2)<B).  4(b)(3)  for  the 
reasons  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Second,  the  compromise  bill  adopts  the 
Foreign  Affairs  recommendation  to  delete 
the  bipartisanship  requirement  from  section 
5(ci  and  relocate  it  in  section  5(d)(3)(Ci. 
This  change  reflects  a  technical  editorial 
improvement  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  Ad- 
ditional changes  In  section  5(dl  reflect  edito- 
rial Improvements  In  it. 

Third,  the  compromi.se  bill  retains  the  ex- 
plicit enumeration  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers from  each  category  in  section  5(c),  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  compro- 
mise bill  also  retains  the  fifth  at  large"  cat 
egory.  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  ensure 
that  the  appointment  procedure  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  qualified  Indi 


viduals  lacking  in  any  official  affiliation  to 
serve  on  the  commission.  The  decision  to 
retain  the  specific  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  members  from  each  category 
must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  at  large"  category.  By  retaining 
this  final  at  large"  category,  the  full  quota 
of  19  members  Is  met  and  does  not  therefore 
permit  any  additional  members  from  the  re- 
maining categories.  Thus,  the  "not  larger" 
language  in  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  is  rendered  unnec- 
essary 

Fourth,  the  compromise  bill  specifies  that 
at  least  one  of  the  members  drawn  from  the 
atlarge"  category  be  knowledgeable  in 
international  oceans  policy.  The  intent 
behind  this  requirement  is  to  ensure  that 
the  membership  of  the  commi-ssion  embody 
sufficient  expertise  in  the  international  as- 
pects of  the  commission's  mandate. 

Fifth,  the  compromi.se  bill  retains  the  two 
gubernatorial  members  of  the  commission, 
as  specified  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Pull 
voting  participation  of  the  coastal  states  re- 
flects more  accurately  the  shared  responsi- 
bilities of  state  government  and  in  promot- 
ing the  national  interest  in  marine  affairs. 
As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  two 
governors  are  to  serve  in  their  capacities  as 
representatives  of  coastasi  state  interests  in 
general,  and  not  as  representatives  of  any 
one  state  in  particular.  The  Committees  rec- 
ognize the  legitimate  objectives  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  governors  participating 
in  the  commission,  as  reflected  by  the  ver- 
sion recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion hope  that  any  divergence  of  views 
among  coastal  states  on  the  major  domestic 
ocean  issues  before  the  commission  will  be 
represented  by  a  selection  process  for  the 
two  governors  that  will  adequately  repre- 
sent any  significant  divergence. 

Sixth,  the  compromi.se  bill  adopts  the 
technical  change  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  .specifying  that 
the  President,  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Speaker  shall  jointly  select  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Commission.  This 
charge  to  section  5(e)  is  intended  to  clarify 
that  the  selection  of  the  chairman  and  the 
vice  chairman  shall  be  a  cooperative  effort 
reflecting  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  com- 
mission. The  Committees  intend  that  the  se- 
lection shall  be  by  agreement  among  the 
three  leaders:  all  three  must  agree,  and  any 
one  of  the  three  may  block  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  other  two. 

Section  5(f)  of  the  compromise  bill  pro- 
poses 14  Congressional  advisers.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
had  recommended  18  advisers,  while  the 
version  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  proposed  4 
advisers.  The  decision  to  require  14  advisers. 
7  drawn  from  each  House,  reflects  what  the 
Committees  regard  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise that  ensures  adequate  Congressional 
representation  on  the  commission. 

Section  5(g)  specifies  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCSi.  or  his 
designee,  shall  serve  in  an  advi.sory  capacity 
to  the  commission.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  had  received  testimony  that  an  advi- 
.sory role  for  the  JCS  would  insure  that  the 
expertise  of  the  uniform  services  would  be 
available  in  an  official  capacity  to  the  com 
mission.  The  Committees  believe  that  this 
adviser  will  complement  well  the  represen 


tation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  man- 
dated in  section  5<bii  2i. 

F^inally,  the  c-ompromise  bill  adopts  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eiKn  Affairs  to  delete  section  7(g).  which 
had  authorized  the  commission  to  accept. 
u.se  and  di.spo.se  of  gift.s  and  donation.s 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con- 
.siime 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  28.53  which  establishes  a  promi- 
litti!  independent  National  Oceans 
Commission  'the  Commi.s.sion  is  com- 
prised of  19  members,  from  a  wide 
rai.k'e  of  ocean  interests  representing 
((immercial  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  gubernatorial  leadership  of 
coastal  States,  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive branch  which  would  review  nu- 
merous domestic  and  international 
ocean  policy  i.ssues  facing  the  United 
States  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  a 
comprehensive  national  oceans  policy. 
This  legislation  was  carefully  reviewed 
by  two  committees  whicli  I  serve  on. 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  The  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  vu-  are  consider- 
ing is  a  good  compromi.se  between  the 
views  held  by  the  respective  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction. 

A  thoughtful  review  of  U.S.  ocean 
policy  and  future  policy  options,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  U.S.  refu.sal  to 
sign  the  Law^  of  the  Sea  Convention,  is 
imperative.  The  termination  of  U.S. 
involvement  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  has  generated  a  wide  range  of 
international  ocean  issues  for  the 
United  Stales.  The  international,  as 
well  as  domestic  i.ssues  facing  the 
United  States,  could  be  both  technical- 
ly and  politically  complex.  This  Com- 
mission will  provide  the  type  of  forum 
we  need  to  consider  these  important 
ocean  issues. 

I  believe  that  this  propo-sal  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  also  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
issue  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Jones).  This  has  not  been  an  easy 
issue  to  bring  because  there  were  so 
many  committees  of  jurisdiction.  A  lot 
of  things  had  to  be  worked  out. 

We  have  very  serious  fundamental 
problems  in  ocean  policy  today,  navi- 
gation, overflight,  deep  sea  mineral 
policies,  ocean  research,  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  and  fisheries.  That  is  just 
to  name  a  few  of  the  issues  that  will 
be  coming  to  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

We  have  to  decide  on  which  of  those 
issues  we  will  follow  the  treaty,  or 
where  we  will  set  out  our  own  course. 

D  1450 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 


man for  his  kind  remarks  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  side  of  the  aisle  for  their  co- 
operation. It  has  been  a  consolidated 
effort  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  to  any  who 
might  question  the  need  for  this  par- 
ticular Commission,  let  me  remind 
those  who  ha\e  some  doubts  that  this 
Nation's  merchant  marine  strength 
has  gone  from  1st  place  some  20  years 
ago  down  to  either  11th  or  12th  today. 
This  Commission,  in  my  opinion,  is 
sorely  needed  to  drag  us  out  of  our 
doldrums  and  help  rescue  our  mer- 
chant marine  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  uMr.  Bre.^ux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2853,  estab- 
lishing a  National  Oceans  Policy  Com- 
mission. As  one  who  originally  pro- 
posed the  idea  for  a  Commission,  and 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  three 
committees  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  for  their  coop- 
eration in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  particularly 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Jones,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  exhibited  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  op- 
posed the  signature  and  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention  that  was  concluded 
last  year:  that  I  urged  the  President 
not  to  sign  the  treaty:  that  I  applaud- 
ed his  decision  to  not  sign  that  docu- 
ment: and  that  I  urged  him  to  issue  a 
proclamation  establishing  a  200-mile 
exclusive  economic  zone  for  the 
United  States— a  proclamation  that 
was  i.ssued  on  March  10  of  this  year. 

My  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation 
and  that  of  other  Members  who  took  a 
similar  position  on  these  i-ssues  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  support  for  those  de- 
cisions of  the  President.  Those  deci- 
sions rest  on  their  own  merits. 

Rather,  this  legislation  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
having  made  these  decisions,  is  faced 
with  a  number  of  ocean-policy  op- 
tions—options for  which  we  have,  as  a 
nation,  no  clear  Executive  or  congres- 
sional response.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  legislation,  both  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  President's  law 
of  the  sea  decision,  believe  that  this 
bill  represents  a  modest  step  toward 
the  development  of  an  Executive  and 
congressional  consensus  on  what  ac- 
tions the  United  States  should  be  pur- 
suing or  not  pursuing,  in  the  continu- 
ing development  of  a  national  oceans 
policy  in  light  of  the.se  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  sense,  this  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  criticized  as  being,  at  the  same 
lime,  both  a  means  to  whitewash" 
the  President's  law  of  the  sea  decision 


and  a  costly  Democratic  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  President.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  both  charges  miss  the  mark. 
Let  us  take  a  minute  to  examine  the 
bill  and  what  it  proposes  to  do.  The 
bill  establishes  a  2-year  commission, 
composed  of  19  experts  in  the  field  of 
oceans  law  and  policy.  Five  are  repre- 
sentatives of  those  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  that 
are  most  directly  affected  by  U.S. 
oceans  acti\ities. 

The  remaining  14  are  chosen  by  the 
President  from  two  separate  lists  of  14 
developed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leaders  in  the 
other  body.  Criteria  for  these  28  nomi- 
nees are  provided  in  the  legislation 
and  reflect  the  balance  of  interests 
that  this  Nation  has  in  ocean  affairs. 
Both  lists  must  contain  an  equal  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  political  party  affili- 
ation and  the  President  must  maintain 
that  balance  in  his  selections.  The 
three  parties  in  this  effort,  that  is  the 
President,  the  Speaker  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  will  then,  by  consensus,  ap- 
point a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
for  the  Commission. 

The  areas  open  for  study  by  this 
Commission  are  virtually  unrestricted, 
although  all  reporting  committees 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
body  will  not  get  bogged  down  in  re- 
hashing what  went  wrong  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  We  have  re- 
quested reports  from  this  Commission 
during  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  life. 
Such  reports  are  to  contain  broad 
policy  recommendations  for  the  Exec- 
utive and  Congress  as  to  the  direction 
this  Nation  should  take  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  in  pursuit  of  our  legiti- 
mate oceans  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  we  ask 
for  an  expedited  report  on  policy 
issues  arising  from  the  proclamation 
of  the  exclusive  economic  zone.  Again, 
however,  this  is  not  to  "vindicate."  if 
that  is  the  correct  term,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  i.ssue  his  March  10. 
1983,  proclamation,  but  it  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  testimony  presented  to  our 
committees  indicates  that  the  areas 
within  200  miles  of  the  coast  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  for  the  immediate  future, 
the  areas  of  principal  commercial,  rec- 
reational, and  environmental  interest. 

What  of  the  charge  that  this  Com- 
mission is  too  costly?  We  propose  a 
i-naximum  budget  of  $1.5  million  for 
each  of  the  2  years.  I  would  suggest 
that  in  the  absence  of  this  Commis- 
sion, the  committees  of  Congress  that 
legislate  in  this  area  would  spend  at 
least  this  much  money  in  an  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  complex  oceans 
issues  that  confront  us  today.  This 
proposal  is  indeed  a  modest  request. 
Mr.  Speaker,  modeled  after  the  highly 
successful  Stratton  Commission  that 
issued  its  report  in  1969  and  which  set 
the  stage  for  all  major  Executive  and 
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(•DnKrfs.sional  deliberations  on  ocean 
affairs  since  that  time.  The  world  has 
changed  since  then,  however,  and  we 
are  in  need  of  an  update,  one  that  can 
be  provided  by  the  propo.sed  Commis- 
sion. 

One  final  charge  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  the  po- 
tential duplication  between  this  Com- 
mission and  the  work  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
the  Atmosphere  (NACOA).  an  adviso- 
ry committee  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Our  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  was  recently 
contacted  by  NACOA,  who  proposed 
to  conduct  the  type  of  study  we  ask 
for  in  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
the  NACOA  proposal  was  very  well  re- 
plied to  by  members  of  our  committee. 
I  join  in  the  response  and  would  like 
to  include  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
the  correspondence  between  NACOA 
and  our  committee. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 

Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
Washington.  DC.  September  1.  1983. 
Hon   Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  Several  weeks 
ago.  I  testified  on  behalf  of  the  National  Ad 
visory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere (NACOA)  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  hearings  on  propo.sed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  National  Ocean  Policy 
Commission.  The  NACOA  position  which  I 
presented  was  supportive.  It  noted  that  the 
Administration  decision  not  to  sign  the  new 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention,  coupled  with 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  establishing 
an  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ)  for  the 
United  States,  raise  a  number  of  marine 
policy  Issues  and  opportunities.  Therefore. 
NACOA  supported  the  creation  of  a  Nation 
al  Ocean  Policy  Commission  to  address 
these  and  similar  matters,  and  we  expressed 
our  readiness  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  as  it  carries  out  its  charge. 

At  the  NACOA  Augu.st  24  25.  1983  meet- 
ing, we  reviewed  the  matter  further  with 
special  emphasis  on  developments  occurring 
since  my  le.stimony.  NACOA  still  believes 
that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  a  review  of 
EEZ  policy  issues  and  a  comprehensive  reas- 
sessment of  national  ocean  policy  resulting 
from  the  Presidential  Proclamation.  Howev 
er.  such  efforts  are  clearly  within  NACOA's 
statutory  mandate  and  we  have  taken  the 
initiative  for  an  EEZ  policy  review  by  form- 
ing a  panel  to  begin  dealing  immediately 
with  the  issues  involved.  Our  objective  is  to 
have  preliminary  results  of  the  review  avail- 
able in  about  6  to  8  months. 

Concurrently,  we  will  be  examining 
NACOA  ocean  policy  recommendations 
which  have  resulted  from  our  work  over  the 
past  decade.  We  intend  to  synthesize  these 
into  a  framework  for  further  study  of  na- 
tional ocean  policies— which  is  the  expanded 
task  envisioned  in  the  proposed  Commission 
legislation. 

It  is  NACOA's  strong  view  that,  given  suf- 
ficient resources,  it  can  and  should  accom- 
plish the  expanded  national  ocean  policy 
task  outlined  for  the  Commission.  However, 
this  will  require  temporary  augmentation 
and  modification  of  NACOA  for  this  work, 
in  terms  of  budget,  staff,  membership  and 
other  authorities  proposed  for  the  Commis- 


sion. This  path  would  build  on  NACOA's  ex- 
isting structure  and  experience,  reduce 
start-up  time,  and— we  believe— result  in 
savings  in  overall  time  and  money.  At  the 
same  time,  augmentation  will  permit 
NACOA  to  continue  its  customary  oversight 
responsibilities  for  on-going  coastal,  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  issues  of  current  national 
importance. 

If.  however,  a  new  independent  Commis- 
sion is  established  by  Congress,  then  the 
work  we  have  begun  will  effectively  assist 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  work.  In  sum.  the  NACOA 
actions  I  have  outlined  here  should  assist  in 
moving  this  whole  area  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  originally  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation. 

Your  views  on  our  initiative  would  be  wel- 
come. We  will,  of  course,  keep  you  informed 
of  our  progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Knauss. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1983. 
Dr.  John  A.  Knauss. 

Chairman.  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983,  restates  the  interest  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Ocean.s 
and  Atmosphere  <NACOA)  in  the  broad 
marine  policy  issues  now  before  the  United 
States  and  those  specifically  associated  with 
the  exclusive  economic  zone  (EEZ). 

You  also  note  that,  despite  NACOA's  ear- 
lier support  for  a  National  Oceans  Policy 
Commission,  "developments  occurring  since 
(your)  testimony  "  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  lead  NACOA  to  believe 
that,  with  augmentation  and  modification, 
it  can  carry  out  the  mandate  of  '.he  Com- 
mission. We  are  writing  to  inquire  specifical- 
ly about  the  nature  of  the  ■developments" 
that  have  persuaded  NACOA  to  change  its 
original  position  substantially  and  about  the 
augmentation  envisioned  by  it  to  accom- 
plish the  Commi.ssions  task. 

Becau.se  of  apparent  misconceptions  about 
the  underlying  premises  of  the  legislation 
that  would  establish  the  Commission,  we 
are  also  writing  to  summarize  our  purpose 
in  creating  it  and  to  clarify  its  relationship 
to  NACOA.  The  international  and  domestic 
marine  policy  issues  now  facing  the  United 
Slates  are  technically  and  politically  com- 
plex, affecting  a  wide  range  of  interests. 
They  pose  important  opportunities  for  this 
nation  and  present  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lems that  will  require  broad  and  sophistical 
ed  expertise  Commission,  as  prescribed  by 
H.R  2853,  represents  our  conviction  that 
such  a  Commission  constitutes  the  most  ef- 
fective method  for  the  United  Slates  to  re- 
solve these  issues. 

The  Commission's  broadly-based  represen- 
tation, including  the  direct  participation  of 
coastal  states  and  federal  executive  agen- 
cies, in  conjunction  with  the  institutional- 
ization of  a  congressional  advi.sory  system, 
will  enhance  its  perspective  and  its  impact. 
Additionally,  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, the  method  of  membership  .selection  has 
been  carefully  designed  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission that  is  the  product  of  joint  presi- 
dential-congressional cooperation.  This  co- 
operative executive-legislative  structure  will 
help  assure  the  Commission's  credibility 
and  legitimacy  and  will,  in  turn,  increase 
the  prospects  that  the  Commission's  recom- 


mendations will  accurately  reflect  the  over- 
all national  interest  in  the  oceans. 

The  National  Oceans  Policy  Commission 
is  a  significantly  different  deliberative 
entity  than  NACOA.  facing  qualitatively 
disparate  tasks  and  serving  different  but 
complementary  roles.  We  want  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation. NACOA  was  considered  and  rejected 
as  the  ideal  forum  for  the  mandate  of  the 
Commission— primarily,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, because  of  insufficient  congressional 
involvement  in  the  Committee's  member- 
ship .selection. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  recommended 
the  reauthorization  of  NACOA.  despite  the 
stated  reluctance  of  some  Members,  in  the 
belief  that  its  traditional  focus  on  specific 
programs  has  served  well  the  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  opportunity  for  the  Commission  to  uti- 
lize NACOA's  base  of  information  on  a  vari- 
ety of  oceans  issues  was  explicitly  recog- 
nized in  our  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
2853.  The  continued  need  for.  and  any  nec- 
essary modifications  to.  an  advisory  commit- 
tee like  NACOA  would  presumably  be  sub- 
ject to  a  recommendation  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  comprehensive  oceans  policy 
report. 

We  welcome  the  decision  of  NACOA  to 
study  the  policy  questions  associated  with 
the  exclusive  economic  zone.  The  views  of 
NACOA,  together  with  those  of  other 
knowledgeable  institutions  and  individuals, 
will  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  the  de- 
liberative work  of  the  Commission.  We 
thank  you  for  your  early  support  for  H.R. 
2853  and  urge  your  reassessment  of  the  role 
of  NACOA  to  assist,  not  substitute  for,  the 
National  Oceans  Policy  Commis.sion. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Jones. 
Chairman.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Norman  E.  D'Amours. 
Chairman.  Subcortimittee  on 

Oceanography. 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries. 
Joel  Pritchard, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography. 
Don  Young, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard 

and  Navigation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
that  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Commission  Act  of  1983.  The 
bill  before  us  is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  It  reflects  a 
consensus  among  the  three  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction— Foreign  Affairs. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  de- 
cided not  to  sign  the  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  last  year  because 
of  its  disagreement  with  part  XI  of 
that  convention,  namely  the  provision 
for  the  international  seabed  authority 
and  seabed  mining.  The  United  States 
has  decided  not  to  participate  in  the 


preparatory  committee  that  has  been 
•Aorking  on  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  seabed  mining.  Subsequently,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
exclusive  economic  zone,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  negotiate  an  international 
agreement  among  ocean  mining  states 
to  insure  our  ability  to  access  seabed 
minerals. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  these  recent 
U.S.  decisions  raise  a  number  of  inter- 
national issues  that  need  to  be  settled 
so  that  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively manage  its  ocean  interests  over 
coming  decades.  Examples  of  various 
unsettled    issues    have   been    outlined 
and     discu.ssed     in     the     committees 
report  on  H.R.  2853.  One  of  particular 
concern  to  me  is  navigation  and  over- 
flight rights.  What  are  the  legal  issues 
and  what  are  the  policy  options  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  protecting  those  rights  in  foreign 
zones    of    jurisdiction?    How    will    the 
policy  option  chosen  affect  options  in 
other    policy    areas?    How    can    the 
United  States  forestall  claims  to  sea- 
ward    expansion?     Will     the     United 
States  support  a  3-mile  territorial  sea 
as  it  has  traditionally  or  a  12-mile  ter- 
ritorial sea  as  called  for  in  the  conven- 
tion? Other  issues  to  be  asse.ssed  in- 
clude those  relating  to  protection  of 
the  marine  environment,  marine  scien- 
tific research.  Continental  Shelf  juris- 
diction, seabed  mining,  fisheries  con- 
servation and  management,  and  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  existing 
agency  or  group  that  has  a  mandate  or 
resources  necessary  to  conduct  an  as- 
sessment of  these  various  ocean  inter- 
ests. For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  supports  the  establishment 
of  a  19-member  bipartisan  National 
Ocean  Policy  Commission  with  the  ex- 
plicit mandate  to  as.sess  ocean  policy 
issues  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  those  issues.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  fully  intend  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  be  prospective,  that 
is.  forward  looking.  In  particular.  I  do 
not  envision  that  the  Commission 
would  emphasize  the  administration's 
decision  on  the  treaty,  but  look  for- 
ward from  that  point  to  assess  where 
we  go  in  our  oceans  policy. 

The  Commission  must  have  repre- 
sentation both  from  the  administra- 
tion and  from  the  private  or  non- 
governmental .sectors  in  order  to  re- 
flect relevant  views.  Thus,  the  bill 
before  us  authorizes  five  members 
from  each  of  the  following  executive 
departments  of  the  Government: 
State.  Commerce,  Defense.  Interior, 
and  Transportation.  It  also  authorizes 
14  non-Federal  members  to  be  drawn 
from  business,  environmental,  con- 
sumer, and  academic  ocean  policy  con- 
stituencies, as  well  as  from  coastal 
States.  Further,  also  included  is  a  cate- 
gory of  non-Federal  members  from  at 


large.  The  committee  endorses  these 
categories  of  representation  of  non- 
Federal  members.  In  doing  so.  I  would 
emphasize  the  primary  importance  to 
the  committee  of  the  international  di- 
mensions of  the  Commission's  work. 
In  this  regard,  at  least  one  of  the  two 
Commission  members  from  the  at- 
large  category  should  be  knowledge- 
able in  international  ocean  policy. 

A  formula  for  selecting  Commission 
members  has  been  provided  in  the  bill 
so  that  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
Commi-ssion  can  be  insured.  The  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  the  five  Federal 
members  of  the  Commission.  He  is 
also  to  appoint  the  non-Federal  mem- 
bership based  on  lists  of  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  the  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ership. 

Beyond  this,  the  bill  provides  for  ad- 
visers to  the  Commission  from  both 
Chambers  of  Congress.  Again,  the  im- 
portance of  the  foreign  policy  and 
international  aspects  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  should  be  reflected  in  the 
appointment  of  congressional  advisers. 
Finally,  to  a.ssure  that  strategic  consid- 
erations are  adequately  discussed,  the 
committee  supports  the  addition  of  a 
repre.sentative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  bill  calls  for  both  an  interim 
report  and  a  final  report  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  national  ocean  policy.  The  in- 
terim report  to  be  submitted  6  months 
after  the  Commission's  establishment 
is  to  focus  in  particular  on  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone.  This  was  a  key 
point  in  the  administration's  view.  The 
committee  endorsed  this  interim 
report  but  would  consider  it  is  interim 
in  nature  and  any  recommenations 
made  therein  should  not  prejudice  the 
outcome  of  the  final  comprehensive 
report  that  is  intended  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  full 
range  of  ocean  policy  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  2853,  as  amended,  as  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  U.S.  ocean  policy. 
•  Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  Commission  legislation. 
Our  last  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional ocean  policy  occurred  in  1969 
when  the  Stratton  Commission  pro- 
duced "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  That 
document  has  provided  substantial 
guidance  in  our  ocean  policy  work  for 
nearly  15  years.  Although  a  number  of 
its  recommendations  are  still  perti- 
nent, much  has  happened  during  the 
time  since  the  study  was  completed. 

Throughout  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, we  have  seen  a  dramatic  surge  in 
ocean  research,  development,  and  reg- 
ulation. This  is  reflected  in  the  mass 
of  legislation  recently  adopted  in  Con- 
gress: The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act:  the  Clean  Water  Act:  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act: 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Re- 
sources Act;  and  many  more.  Through- 


out this  period  we  have  continued  to 
debate  the  proper  organizational 
.structure  for  management  of  ocean  re- 
sources. In  this  connection.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  progress  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee on  the  establishment  of  NOAA  as 
an  independent  agency. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nation  would  be 
well-served  by  a  comprehensive  review 
of  ocean  policy.  We  face  too  many 
challenges  and  dilemmas  to  proceed  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion.  For  example,  our 
decision  to  oppose  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  is  fraught  with  risks  and  op- 
portunities for  U.S  mining,  fishery, 
and  national  security  interests.  The 
uncertain  conflicts  between  the  use  of 
oceans  as  a  food  source  and  as  a  min- 
eral/energy source  are  difficult  and 
complex.  "These  and  many  other  prob- 
lems suggest  the  need  for  and  demand 
a  comprehensive  approach. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  could  conduct  the 
necessary  .studies.  Though  the  com- 
mittee's work  is  valuable.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  suited  for  such  broad  policy- 
oriented  work.  Historically,  the  com- 
mittee has  focused  on  individual  ocean 
resource  problems  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  can  continue  that  important 
work. 

Late  last  week,  the  administration 
raised  questions  about  the  bill.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  satisfying  administra- 
tion coiicerns  as  they  were  identified 
in  the  hearing  process. 

The  compromise  measure  developed 
by  the  two  committees  on  which  I 
serve  insures  that  environmental  con- 
siderations will  be  a  part  of  the  Com- 
missions  work:  that  the  Commission 
will  be  representative  of  Congress  and 
State  governments:  and  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  will  have  a  role. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
thoughtful,  carefully  crafted  measure 
on  an  issue  of  central  importance  to 
the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.» 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  Hou.se  to  approve  H.R.  2853. 
the  National  Oceans  Policy  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1983.  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
2853  because  I  think  that  a  blue- 
ribbon  national  oceans  policy  commis- 
sion could  make  a  very  useful  contri- 
bution to  this  Nation's  planning  for 
our  uses  of  the  oceans  in  future  years. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. Foreign  Affairs,  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  share  my  opinion. 
Each  committee  has  given  this  bill 
overwhelming,  bipartisan  support.  The 
version  of  H.R.  2853  which  we  consider 
today  relects  the  deliberations  of  these 
three  committees. 
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Wf  are  well  aware  of  the  conclusion 
ot  the  Third  United  Nations  Confer- 
encf  on  thf  Law  of  the  Sea.  and  Presi- 
dent RtaKHii  >  decision  not  to  sign  the 
rf.ul'nii;  I.(>s  Cnmentlon  because  the 
.Irip  ^tahrii  iiiiinnt-:  provisions  are  un- 
a;(  .-ptjihi-  (i.",  Mar-'  r,  lo  nf  this  year, 
'\\i-  Pr-'siilt'iil  •■-'at);;--tirii  an  exclusive 
economic  zone  for  the  United  States. 
He  also  issued  a  policy  statement 
making  it  clear  that,  despite  our  sign- 
ing the  I.OS  Convention: 

The  tjnitcd  States  is  prepared  to  accept 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  balance  of 
interests  (reflected  in  the  LOS  Convention) 
relating  to  traditional  uses  of  the  oceans- 
such  as  navigation  and  overflight. 

Convening  a  knowledgeable  group  of 
independent,  prominent  ocean  policy 
experts  to  review  U.S.  ocean  policies, 
to  assure  that  their  international  com- 
ponent is.  and  remains,  consistent 
with  those  principles  in  the  LOS  Con- 
vention with  which  the  President  has 
concurred  could  both  benefit  the 
United  States  and  reassure  the  inter- 
national community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  have  se- 
rious reservations  about  establishing  a 
commission  if  it  were  to  be  used  as  a 
prominent  forum  for  second-guessing 
the  Presidents  decision  not  to  sign  the 
LOS  Convention.  The  Commission 
should  look  into  the  future  regarding 
international  oceans  issues,  not  re- 
hash the  LOS  "signature"  issue. 

One  domestic  ocean  policy  issue 
which  may  be  a  good  candidate  for  a 
policy  reassessment  is  Government-in- 
dustry and  Government -academia  re- 
lationships regarding  both  research 
and  commerical  development  of  coast- 
al and  ocean  resources.  The  Commis- 
sion should  examine  how  joint  efforts 
could  facilitate  learning  more  about 
the  scientific  aspects  and  commercial 
potential  of  resources  such  as  the 
polymetallic  sulfide  deposits. 

Reassessment  of  certain  other  issues 
may  generate  some  controversy— for 
example,  existing  management  sys- 
tems and  Federal/State  relationships 
for  developing  fisheries  and  OCS  oil 
and  gas— but  perhaps  the  Commission 
can  bring  us  some  new  ideas  on  these 
subjects. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  view 
the  Commission  as  a  useful  new  mech- 
anism for  addressing  ocean  policy 
issues  facing  the  United  States,  not  as 
a  panacea.  I  do  not  expect  that  exist- 
ing ocean  policy  mechanisms— such  as 
NACOA— or  the  President's  National 
Security  Council  Interagency  Group 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Ocean 
Policy— or  congressional  committee 
oversight  hearings— will  simply  furl 
their  sails  for  the  next  2  years  and 
await  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. Some  have  said  that  this  Nation 
now  has  a  vacuum"  when  it  comes  to 
formulating  oceans  policy— I  do  not 
agree.  I  support  the  Commission's 
idea,  with  cautious  optimism,  but  — be- 
cause we  would  not  know  the  quality 


of  the  Commission's  product  for  some 
time— I  believe  that  we  must  continue 
to  use  other  existing  mechanisms  to 
address  ocean  policy  issues  while  the 
Commission  prepares  its  recommenda- 
tions. To  defer  totally  to  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  next  2  years  truly 
would  create  a  vacuum  in  U.S.  ocean 
policy  development. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
it  would  support  H.R.  2853  if  certain 
amendments  were  made.  The  version 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  today  responds, 
in  my  judgment,  to  the  major  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  administration. 
I  want  to  make  clear  my  intention 
that  this  Commission  be  established, 
and  carry  out  its  duties,  amidst  a  posi- 
tive spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 

•  .M :  1  A  I  RON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2853.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Oceans  Policy  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  reassess  our 
present  oceans  policy  which  for  the 
most  part  does  not  effectively  protect 
and  promote  U.S.  interests  on  interna- 
tional oceans  issues. 

The  bipartisan  commission  called  for 
in  H.R.  2853  would  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  a  wide  range  of  oceans 
issues  affecting  U.S.  commercial  and 
environmental  interest.  In  the  absence 
of  a  comprehensive  long-term  oceans 
policy,  we  are  continually  finding  our- 
selves confronted  with  international 
legal  entanglements  which  undermine 
U.S.  interests.  Instead  of  working 
against  the  international  community 
on  the  use  of  the  oceans,  we  should  be 
working  within  a  framework  of  coop- 
eration and  international  law.  A  bipar- 
tisan oceans  policy  commission  would 
serve  to  alleviate  the  ongoing  prob- 
lems the  United  States  has  over  the 
use  of  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  myriad  difficulties 
the  United  States  experiences  with  re- 
spect to  ocean  matters  will  not  go 
away  overnight.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  can  overcome  these  obstacles  if  we 
develop  a  comprehensive  policy  for 
the  future.  To  this  end.  H.R.  2853 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  an  effec- 
tive U.S.  oceans  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2853. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  2853.  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OCEAN  DUMPING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1761)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  Hbl 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Ocean  Dumping 
Amendments  Act  of  198.'j  " 

SK.r  2  1)1  MIMN(i  I'KRMIT  I'KOCKAM 

(a)  Section  102  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1412)  IS  amcnded- 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(C)  by 
striking  out  and  beaches."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   ■,  beaches,  and  wetlands.  ";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
sites  at  which  materials  may  be  dumped 
pursuant  to  this  section  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  at  which  materials 
may  be  dumped  pursuant  to  section  103; 
except  that  no  site  may  be  designated  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  subsection 
until  the  Administrator  undertakes  and 
completes  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  site  and  its  suitability  for  dumping 
and  of  the  environmental  effects  which  will 
likely  result  from  dumping.  In  undertaking 
such  an  analysis  of  each  site,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  consideration  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
specifically  take  into  account  the  following 
factors: 

■•(A)  The  types  and  quantities  of  wastes 
and  pollutants  projected  to  be  deposited  in. 
and  adjacent  to,  the  site  from  dumping  and 
other  sources. 

■•(B)  The  ability  of  the  waters  at  the  site 
to  disperse,  detoxify,  or  neutralize  the  mate- 
rials. 

■•(C)  The  importance  of  the  site  to  the  sur- 
rounding biological  community,  including 
the  presence  of  breeding,  spawning,  nursery 
or  foraging  areas,  migratory  pathways,  or 
areas  necessary  for  other  functions  or  criti- 
cal stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  marine  orga- 
nisms. 

•■(D>  The  immediate  and  cumulative  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  on  the  ecosys- 
tem adjacent  to  the  site  and  the  persistent 
effects  on  the  ecosystem  within  the  site. 


Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  103. 

•■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  — 

"(A)  periodically  monitor,  or  cause  to  be 
monitored,  the  effects  of  the  dumping  of 
materials  at  or  adjacent  to  each  site  for 
\»,hlch  the  Administrator  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  site  and 
the  materials  to  be  dumped,  that  such  moni- 
toring Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  and 

■(B)  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  after 
the  site  designation  and  at  every  three-year 
interval  thereafter  until  such  time  as  the 
designation  is  terminated,  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  dumping  and  other  waste 
inputs  that  will  occur  in  and  adjacent  to 
each  .site  during  the  next  three-year  period. 

■■(3)  If  at  any  time  the  Administrator,  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1).  or  on  the  basis  of  the  moni- 
toring or  estimates,  or  both,  required  under 
paragraph  (2),  determines  that  the  site  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  such  dumping,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

••(A)  limit  dumping  at  the  site  to  certain 
materials  or  at  certain  limes  or  both;  or 

••(B)  suspend  or  terminate  the  designation 
of  the  site  under  paragraph  (1). 
In  making  a  determination  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  that  a  site  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  dumping  pursuant  to  section  103. 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  the  Secre- 
tary." „     . 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Manne  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1413(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -recommended  "  In  the  last  sentence. 

SVA    i.  PKKMIT  < ONDITIONS. 

Section  104  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1414)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(a)  Permits  Issued  under  this  title  shall 
designate  and  Include— 

••(1)  the  type  of  material  authorized  to  be 
transported"  for  dumping  or  to  be  dumped; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  material  authorized  to 
be  transported  for  dumping  or  to  be 
dumped; 

••(3)  the  location  where  such  transport  lor 
dumping  will  be  terminated  or  where  such 
dumping  will  occur; 

••(4)  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  per- 
mits are  valid  and  their  expiration  date; 

•■(5)  any  special  provisions  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  minimize  the  harm 
from  dumping,  "which  may  Include  measures 
that  the  permittee  must  take  to  plan,  devel- 
op acquire,  or  implement,  as  appropriate- 

■■(A)  alternatives  for  the  disposal  of  the 
material.  .    . 

"(B)  processes  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
any  contaminants  in  the  material,  or 
■■(C)  processes  for  recycling  the  material; 
••(6)  after  con.sultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating,  any  special  provisions 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
monitoring  and  surviellance  of  the  transpor- 
tation or  dumping;  and 

•■(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be. 
deems  appropriate". 
(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  „ 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  applicant,  unless  the  applicant 


is  a  Federal  agency,  an  application  fee  in  an 
amount  commensurate  with  the  reasonable 
administrative  costs  incurred  or  expected  to 
be  Incurred  by  the  Administrator  or  Secre- 
tary in  processing  the  permit.  The  applica- 
tion fee  shall  be  deposited  to  the  principal 
appropriation  account  or  accounts  used  to 
carry  out  the  processing  of  permits  under 
this  title". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  after  it  the  following  new 
subsection  is  inserted: 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  maintain  quality  assur- 
ance programs  to  ensure  the  validity,  accu- 
racy, and  sufficiency  of  information  submit- 
ted to  or  used  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  applications 
for  permits  or  other  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  quality  assur- 
ance programs  shall  encompass,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  design,  implementation,  and 
analysis  of  sampling,  testing,  and  monitor- 
ing procedures  and  results,  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  shall  each  individual- 
ly report  annually,  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  required  under  section  112  of  this 
title,  on  the  status  of  implementation  of 
this  subsection;  Provided,  however.  That  the 
first  such  quality  assurance  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  that  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.". 

(4)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(j)  The  Administrator  or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  prescribe  such  report- 
ing requirernents  as  he  or  she  deems  appro- 
priate with  regard  to  actions  taken  by  per- 
mittees pursunat  to  permits  issued  under 
this  title.". 

>.K(  .  *.  CONVKNTION  ADIIKKKM  K. 

Section  106  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1416)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(g)  To  the  extend  that  they  may  do  so 
without  relaxing  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  adhere  to  and  apply  the  requirements 
of  the  Convention,  including  its  annexes, 
that  are  binding  upon  the  United  States.  ". 

SK<    .V  TKANSITKINAl.  I'KOVISIONS. 

Until  completion  of  the  site  designation  or 
denial  of  site  designation  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
with  respect  to  any  areas  of  ocean  waters 
approved  for  dumping  on  an  interim  basis 
before  July  1.  1982.  and  any  areas  of  ocean 
waters  used  for  dumping  pursuant  to  a 
court  order,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (other  than  subsec- 
tion <c)(2)  and  (3)  of  section  102  thereof  as 
added  by  section  2(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and 
other  than  those  made  by  sections  3.  7,  8. 
and  9  of  this  Act)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
those  areas  of  ocean  water. 

SM.  6.  PKHMTIONS 

Section  3  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Santuarles  Act  of  1972  (33 
U  S.C.  1402)  is  amended— 

(1)  bv  inserting  •.  and  the  subjacent 
areas."  immediately  after  'those  waters"  in 
subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(m)  Monitoring'  means  the  systematic, 
time-series  observation  of  materials,  con- 
taminants, or  pertinent  components  of  the 
marine  ecosystem  over  a  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  existing  levels, 
trends,  and  natural  variations  of  measured 
components  in  the  water  column,  sediments. 


and  biota  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
immediate  harmful  effects  of  dumping  are 
detected,  and  cumulative  and  long-term  ef- 
fects are  detected,  forecasted,  and  evaluat- 
ed. Observations  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  the  following  procedures,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  waste  to  be 
dumped  and  the  characteristics  of  the  site: 
(1)  seasonal  sampling  and  analyses  of  the  in- 
faunal  commuity  and  sediment  for  purposes 
of  characterizing  structural  composition  and 
size  distribution:  (2)  sampling  and  analyses 
of  sediment  and  selected  organisms  to  deter- 
mine levels  of  hydrocarbon,  trace  metals, 
and  chemical  and  pathogenic  contaminants 
identified  as  constituents  of  wastes  to  be 
dumped;  (3)  profiling  measurements  of 
standard  oceanographic  parameters  includ- 
ing dissolved  oxygen,  salinity,  and  water 
temperature;  (4i  characterization  of  large- 
scale  surface  topography  and  megafaunal 
structure  and  composition;  and  (5)  sampling 
and  analyses  to  determine  levels  of  nutri- 
ents and  organic  carbon.". 


SKC    7   WRITS  OK  MANDAMl  S 

<a)  Subsection  105(b)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1415)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 105(b)(1),  and  the  following  new  section 
is  inserted  thereafter: 

••(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication in  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  title  or  who  falsi- 
fies, tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  in- 
accurate any  monitoring,  sampling,  or  test- 
ing device  or  method  required  to  be  main- 
tained or  Implemented  under  this  title,  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•person'  shall  mean,  in  addition  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  section  3(e)  of  this  title, 
any  responsible  corporate  officer. 

(b)  Section  105(g)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1415).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (5)  as 
subparagraph  (6)  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  Upon  application  of  any  person,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  manda- 
mus directing  the  Administrator  to  imple- 
ment in  a  timely  manner  the  site  designa- 
tion provisions  of  this  title  for  those  .sites 
for  which  site  designation  proceedings  are 
incomplete  and  at  which  dumping  is  author- 
ized pursuant  to  permits  issued  under  sec- 
tions 102  and  103.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph is  intended  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
any  dumping  activity  under  a  permit  issued 
under  this  title  pending  the  completion  of 
site  designation  proceedings.  Paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  suit 
brought  pursuant  to  this  paragraph."; 

and  ,.   .         . 

(2)   by  striking  out   •injunctive     in  sub- 
paragraph (6).  as  so  redesignated. 
SK<    s  SdlKim.K  FOK  COMPl-KTION. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  establish  a  schedule 
for  expeditiously  completing  the  study  and 
designation  or  denial  of  designation  of  all 
areas  of  ocean  waters  approved  before  July 
1  1982.  for  dumping  on  an  interim  basis  and 
areas  of  ocean  waters  used  for  dumping  pur- 
suant to  a  court  order.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  this  schedule  to  Congress  not 
later  than  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SK(     9    Al  THdKl/ VIli  IN  iiK    \  ITHurUI  \  IlnN- 

Section  111  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1420)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  following  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  inserting  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,213,000  for  fiscal  year  1984."  immediately 
after    fiscal  year  1982. '. 

SE«     10  ANM  Al.  RKPdRTS 

Section  112  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C    1421)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  112.  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  shall  each  in 
dlvidually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  during  the  previous 
calendar  year,". 

The  SPKAKPH  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  dornaiKJed ' 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  .seroncl. 

The  SF'I';AKF;R  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  .second  will  be  consid- 
ered a.s  ordered 

There  w;i.s  no  objection. 

The  SPKAK1-:r  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  fmm  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  b''  ni  o^jni/cd  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  ^inn  i- m.in  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Pkiichakd;  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr  .lONl-s  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
S[>.  tk.  r  !  . :-  .1  m.v.self  such  time  as  I 
rr,:!'.   '  1  ir.,-,uini  , 

Mr  .Speaker,  1  am  pleased  to  join 
With  my  colleagues.  Mr,  Howard  and 
Mr.  F'oF<.sYTHK.  in  urging  the  House  to 
pass  H,R,  1761, 

H.R.  1761.  as  amended,  modifies  and 
reauthorizes  title  I  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972. 

Title  I  of  the  current  law  directs  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  issue  permits  for  the  dumping 
of  materials  in  ocean  waters  when  that 
dumping  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grade the  marine  environment.  The 
issue  of  ocean  dumping  is  becoming 
more  important  a^  options  for  dispos- 
ing of  wastes  on  land  become  less 
available.  It  is  thus  essential  that  the 
ocean  dumping  program  of  EPA  and 
the  corps  adequately  protect  our 
oceans. 

H.R.  1761.  as  amended,  proposes  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  ocean  dump- 
ing program.  It  would  require  EPA  to 
designate  specific  sites  for  ocean  dis 
posal  and  require  both  EPA  and  the 
corps  to  assess  fees  on  persons  .seeking 
dumping  permits  to  recover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with 
processing  ocean  dumping  permits.  It 
would  require  EPA  to  develop  appro- 
priate monitoring  plans  for  designated 
sites  and  to  develop  a  schedule  to  com- 
plete site  designation  proceedings. 
Should  EPA  fail  to  follow  the  sched- 
ule, the  bill  authorizes  a  party  to  seek 
a  writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the 
Agency  to  act.  It  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quality  a.ssurance  pro- 


gram and  authorizes  penalties  for  fal- 
sifying information. 

In  addition,  the  bill  clarifies  that 
title  I  is  to  implement  into  domestic 
law  all  the  requirements  of  the 
London  Dumping  Convention  (LDC) 
that  are  binding  on  the  United  States. 
The  London  Dumping  Convention  is 
an  international  agreement  for  ocean 
dumping  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party.  Section  4  of  H.R.  1761,  enti- 
tled Convention  Adherence."  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  that  clarifies  in  unin- 
tended ambiguity  in  an  earlier  amend- 
ment to  the  act.  The  earlier  amend- 
ment implemented  the  requirements 
of  the  LDC  that  are  binding  on  the 
United  States  into  our  domestic  ocean 
dumping  law.  The  convention  itself  is 
not  a  self-executing  treaty  and  there- 
fore requires  implementation  into  do- 
mestic law.  However,  because  of  the 
placement  of  the  amendment  in  the 
section  authorizing  EPA  to  develop 
criteria  for  issuing  ocean  dumping  per- 
mits, section  102(a).  questions  have 
been  raised  about  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  apply  to 
all  the  other  activities  of  EPA  and  the 
corps  under  the  act.  The  major  effect 
of  this  new  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  all  the  actions  of  EPA  and 
the  corps  pursuant  to  the  act  must 
comply  with  their  international  obli- 
gations under  the  L.D.C. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  this 
amendment  will  automatically  make 
the  requirements  of  the  L.D.C.  binding 
on  U.S.  citizens  without  the  opportuni- 
ty for  EPA  and  the  corps  to  apply 
them  through  traditional  administra- 
tive procedures.  The  amendment  does 
not  dispense  with  the  need  for  Agency 
action  and  does  not  affect  the  domes- 
tic procedures  which  EPA  and  the 
corps  are  required  to  follow  when  im- 
plementing their  mandates.  In  short, 
the  domestic  administrative  proce- 
dures in  chapter  5  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code  will  continue  to 
govern  the  manner  in  which  EPA  and 
the  corps  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
under  the  L.D.C.  The  Convention  and 
its  annexes  are  not  self-executing  and 
cannot  be  directly  applied  absent  ap- 
propriate administration  action. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  technical  amendment  which 
simply  resolves  certain  ambiguities  in 
existing  law.  It  simply  makes  clear 
that  EPA  and  the  corps  must  comply 
with  our  international  obligations, 
which  they  are  already  required  to  do. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize 
$4,213,000  for  this  important  program 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  improvements  in  the  ocean 
dumping  program  by  passing  the  bill, 
noting  that  it  is  almost  identical  to 
legislation  pa-ssed  by  the  Hou.se  last 
year. 


Mr,  in-ill  CiiAHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1761.  During  the  past  few  years, 
several  events  pertaining  to  ocean 
dumping  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress— EPA's  desirability  of 
making  the  ocean  dumping  regulations 
more  flexible:  the  New  York  v.  EPA  de- 
cision: the  delay  in  designating  dump- 
sites:  and  the  administrations  cut- 
backs for  ocean  dumping  monitoring 
and  evaluation  programs.  These  events 
led  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  to  closely 
examine  the  need  for  amendments  to 
the  act  during  the  98th  Congress.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  the  legislation 
this  body  passed  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  1761.  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  following:  First,  it  changes  the 
EPA  Administrator's  discretionary  site 
designation  authority  to  a  mandatory 
duty:  second,  it  requires  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  monitoring  pro- 
grams, where  appropriate:  third,  it  re- 
quires the  EPA  Administrator  to  de- 
termine a  site's  suitability  for  further 
dumping:  fourth,  it  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  an  explicit 
schedule  for  completing  site  designa- 
tion studies  for  all  historically  used 
sites:  fifth,  it  grandfathers  interim- 
designated  sites,  allowing  them  to  be 
used  until  completion  of  studies:  sixth, 
it  changes  the  discretionary  provision 
for  collecting  permit  processing  fees  to 
a  mandatory  duty:  seventh,  it  directs 
the  EPA  Administrator  and  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  quality  assur- 
ance programs  by  establishing  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  submitting  false 
statements  or  tampering  with  moni- 
toring equipment:  and  eighth,  it  reau- 
thorizes title  I  of  the  act  at  the  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  level  of  $4,213 
million. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1761.  authorizing 
$4,213  million  to  carry  out  title  I  of 
the  Marine.  Protection.  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  commonly  known  as 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  And  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington 
(Mr.  PRITCHARD)  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
today.  This  bill  makes  needed  im- 
provements that  clarify  the  law  con- 
cerning ocean  waste  disposal,  in  addi- 
tion to  making  the  authorization. 

H.R.  1761  requires  that  dumpsites  be 
designated;   this   provision   closes   the 


loophole  m  current  lau  that  states 
EPA  may  de.'^ignate  recommended 
dump.site.'-.  Mandatory  site  de.signation 
can  help  insure  that  potential  dump- 
.sites  are  adequately  studied  to  assess 
their  suitability  for  dumping.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  EPA  periodically 
monitor  the  effects  of  dumping  includ- 
ing' the  movement  of  materials  beyond 
dumpsite  boundaries,  arrumulation  of 
materials,  and  water  quality  changes. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  help  us  develop  the  in- 
formation we  need  to  assure  our  pre- 
cious marine  environment  and  its 
many  resources  are  proper!;,  protect- 
ed, 

1  ur^t  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  rt  authorizing  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act. 

Mr  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr,  Stangkland), 

Mr  KTANGELAND.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H,R 
1761.  the  Ocean  Dumping  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983. 

Since  its  passage  in  1972.  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  more  formally  referred 
to  as  the  Marine  Protection.  Research 
and  Sanctuari(\s  Act,  has  been  the 
principal  Federal  statute  focusing  on 
preventing  or  strictly  limiting  the 
ocean  dumping  of  any  material  that 
would  adversely  affect  human  health, 
welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  system,  or  eco- 
nomic potentialities.  During  its  10- 
year  existence,  the  act  has  .succeeded 
in  relieving  some  of  the  increasing 
pressures  our  oceans  have  been  under 
to  serve  as  a  ready  repository  for  the 
disposal  of  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes. 

H.R.  1761  amends  and  reauthorizes 
title  I  of  the  Ocean  Dumpinti  Act. 
Title  I  of  the  act  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  issuance  oi  permits  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
ocean  dumping  of  dredged  material 
and  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for  the 
dumping  of  most  other  materials  into 
the  oceans,  such  as  sewage  sludge,  in- 
dustrial wastes,  radioactive  wastes,  and 
wastes  to  be  incinerated  at  sea.  Crite- 
ria established  by  the  administator  are 
required  by  title  I  to  be  applied  in  de- 
termining whether  a  permit  should  be 
i-ssued.  Title  I  currently  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  designate  sites  recommended  for 
diamping.  It  gives  the  Secretary  the 
discretionary  authority  to  dispose  of 
dredged  materials  in  different  sites 
when  the  Administrator  agrees  that 
no  economically  feasible  method  or 
site  is  available. 

H.R,  1761  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  May  16  of  this  year.  The  bill 
was  then  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tran.sportation    for    con.sideration    of 


those  of  the  amended  bills  provisions 
Within  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 
After  a  hearing,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  favorably  reported  H.R 
1761  without  amendment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  strengthens 
current  law  regulating  the  disposal  of 
waste  material  in  the  oceans  and  is  sig- 
nificant in  a  number  of  respects.  H,R. 
1761  mandates  that  EPA  designate 
Sites  which  may  be  used  for  the  dispos- 
al of  materials  covered  by  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  In  the  interests  of  main- 
taining the  vital  flow  of  commerce 
through  our  Nation's  ports,  the  bill 
grandfathers  a  number  of  dredged  ma- 
terial disposal  sites.  It  prevents  the 
designation  and  use  under  section  102 
of  any  nongrandfathered  site  until 
complete  study  and  analysis  of  the  site 
has  been  performed.  The  bill  imposes 
mandatory  rather  than  discretionary 
ocean  dumping  permit  processing  fees 
and  requires  EPA  to  periodically  moni- 
tor the  effects  of  ocean  dumping  at 
sites  deemed  necessary  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, H,R,  1761  adds  a  new  manda- 
mus provision  gi\ing  the  U,S,  district 
courts  jurisdiction,  upon  application  of 
any  person,  to  coinpel  EPA  to  imple- 
ment in  a  timely  fashion  the  site  desig- 
nation requirements  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  provide, 
if  I  might,  a  little  clarification  con- 
cerning one  feature  of  H.R.  1761.  This 
is  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  dis- 
ruption in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers dredged  material  disposal  ac- 
tivities, so  vital  to  preserving  the  free 
flow  of  the  Nation's  commerce 
through  our  ports. 

There  are  currently  over  100  Corps 
of  Engineers  navigation  projects 
which  presently  require,  at  least  in 
part,  ocean  disposal  of  dredged  spoil. 
These  projects  are  located  along  the 
entire  length  of  our  Nation's  coast,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  number  of 
corps  projects  requiring  ocean  disposal 
may  increase  in  future  years  as  suita- 
ble inland  disposal  alternatives 
become  increasingly  costly  and  diffi- 
cult to  locate.  Sites  associated  with 
these  projects  have  received  interim 
designation  by  EPA. 

Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  preserves  ex- 
isting law  with  regard  to  sites  which, 
as  of  July  1.  1982.  have  been  designat- 
ed for  dumping  on  an  interim  basis,  as 
well  as  those  sites  being  u.sed  pursuant 
to  court  order.  This  will  insure  that 
dumping  at  these  sites  can  continue 
for  current  and  future  permittees,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1761.  until  completion 
of  site  designation  or  denial  of  desig- 
nation for  the  site  or  sites.  Application 
of  the  existing  section  102(c)  criteria, 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  and  court  orders  and  consent  de- 
crees will  not  be  affected.  The  exi.sting 
statutory  and  regulatory  schemes  are 
preserved  pending  completion  of  nec- 


essary site  studies  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
disruptive  effects  on  present  activities. 
Maintenance  dredging  of  our  Nation's 
ports  will  thus  be  able  to  continue, 
thereby  preserving  essential  needs  of 
commerce.  At  the  same  time,  the  nec- 
e.ssary  studies  of  interim  designated 
sites  must  proceed  on  an  expeditious 
basis  so  that  an\-  harmful  effects  can 
be  identified  and  addressed. 

Nothing  in  H.R.  1761  is  intended  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  London 
Dumping  Convention,  to  accord  .selfex- 
ecuting  status  to  the  convention,  or  to 
obviate  the  requirement  for  the  con- 
ventions  legally  binding  provisions  to 
be  implemented  domestically  through 
promulgation  of  necessary  rules  and 
regulations.  Currently,  the  London 
Dumping  Convention  and  its  annexes 
have  no  independent  status  providing 
the  basis  for  judicial  challenge  of  any 
action  by  the  Administrator  or  Secre- 
tary, or  of  any  recipient  of  a  permit 
issued  under  the  act,  beyond  relevant 
implementation  through  the  act.  This 
situation  is  intended  to  be  unchanged 
by  H.R.  1761. 

Certain  of  the  new  requirements  in 
H,R,  1761  are  being  applied  immedi- 
ately. These  include  the  monitoring 
and  dumping  restriction  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  bill,  the  imposition  of 
fees  for  permit  processing,  mandamus 
proceedings  relating  to  site  designa- 
tion, and  the  schedule  for  completion 
of  site  designation  studies  contained  in 
section  8. 

These  latter  two  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  site  designation 
studies  proceed  on  an  expeditious 
basis.  The  mandamus  provision  per- 
mits legal  action  to  be  instituted  to 
compel  the  Administrator  to  imple- 
ment the  site  designation  provisions  of 
the  act.  Section  8  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  to  establish  a  schedule 
for  expeditiously  completing  the  study 
and  for  designation  or  denial  or  desig- 
nation of  sites  used  for  dumping  under 
interim  designations  or  court  order. 

In  taking  the  approach  embodied  in 
H.R.  1761.  the  Public  Works  and  Mer- 
canl  Marine  Committees  fully  support 
and  wish  to  affirm  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  their  intent  that  required 
studies  of  sites,  especially  where 
dumping  is  currently  underway  in 
large  volumes,  should  be  completed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  The  commit- 
tees also  agree  that  completion  of  full 
prior  studies  of  new  proposed  sites  for 
dumping  on  a  continuing  basis— sites 
not  grandfathered  by  H.R.  1761— is 
necessary  before  commencement  of 
dumping  activity.  It  is  further  the 
strong  intent  of  the  committees  that 
necessary  dredging  and  disposal  of 
dredged  materials  must  continue  in 
order  to  maintain  the  vital  flow  of 
commerce  through  our  Nation's  ports. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill.  H.R.  1761  is  an  important  addition 
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to  our  Nation's  body  of  environmental 
law.  It  fully  deserves  our  support. 

n  1500 

Mr  PKIKH.AHD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  i.s  aii  the  speakers  we  have 
on  this  side,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me, 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  K.  1761.  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
was  sequentially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation after  being  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  bill  amends,  as  was 
mentioned  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 
The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  provides 
for  the  regulation  of  the  dumping  of 
materials  into  the  oceans.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  regulates  the  dumping  of 
materials  other  than  dredged  material. 
Dredged  material  is  regulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

H.R.  1761  contains  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act  designed  to  insure  that  designa- 
tion of  sites  for  ocean  dumping  takes 
place  in  a  timely  manner  and  that  ade- 
quate environmental  studies  are  per- 
formed. 

The  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  which  was  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  our  committee,  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  version  of  H.R.  6113,  in  the 
97th  Congress,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
both  committees  and  which  passed  the 
House  last  year. 

The  amendments  in  last  year's  bill 
which  are  also  in  this  year's  bill  are  es- 
sentially the  following: 

The  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  designate  recom- 
mended dumping  sites  is  made  manda- 
tory. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  We 
think  that  this  is  an  extraordinarily 
important  amendment  for  an  issue,  if 
you  like,  in  this  legislation  because  it 
requires  EPA.  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  move  and  make 
these  designations  in  timely  fashion. 

In  designating  sites,  the  Administra- 
tor is  directed  to  take  into  account  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  eco- 
logical importance  of  the  site  and  the 
immediate  and  accumulative  effects  on 
human  health  and  the  adjacent  eco- 
systems. 

Periodic  monitoring  of  sites  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary are  directed  to  collect  application 
fees  to  cover  administration  costs,  as 
was  reported  by  our  chairman. 


Existing  dump  sites  are  griuidU- 
thered.  They  can  continue  to  be  used 
until  completion  of  site  designation  or 
denial  of  site  designation. 

A  mandamus  provision  is  included  to 
permit  legal  actions  to  compel  site  des- 
ignations. 

EPA  must  submit  a  schedule  to  Con- 
gress for  completing  site  designation 
studies. 

In  addition,  this  year's  bill  adds  a  di- 
rection to  establish  quality  assurance 
programs  to  assure  the  validity  of  in- 
formation used  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities under  the  act  and  impose  pen- 
alties for  submission  of  false  state- 
ments and  information. 

These  changes  to  the  Ocean  Dump- 
ing Act  will  significantly  improve  our 
efforts  to  prevent  environmental  deg- 
radation of  ocean  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  his  counter- 
part of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  their  out- 
standing work  on  this  legislation.  We 
were  pleased  to  join  with  them  in  the 
sequential  referral  and  I  strongly  urge 
our  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of 
H.R. 1761. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1761.  reauthorizing  and  amend- 
ing title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  along  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  has  spent  consider- 
able time  in  developing  this  fairly  non- 
controversial  proposal.  The  bill  makes 
a  number  of  important  improvements 
in  EPAs  ocean  dumping  program. 

During  the  past  decade.  Congress 
has  worked  diligently  to  end  the  ocean 
dumping  of  material  which  unreason- 
ably degrades  the  marine  environ- 
ment. Despite  the  considerable 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
area,  however,  millions  of  tons  of  po- 
tentially harmful  material  continue  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment each  and  every  year. 

Although  H.R.  1761  does  not  address 
the  i-ssue  of  continued  ocean  dumping, 
it  does  make  certain  that  future  dump- 
ing occurs  only  at  designated  sites  and 
clarifies  the  U.S.  intention  to  adhere 
to  the  provisions  of  the  London  Ocean 
Dumping  Convention.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  requires  EPA  to  monitor 
ocean  dumping  sites,  allows  the 
agency  to  recover  administrative  costs 
involved  in  permit  processing  and  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  qual- 


ity  assurance   program   and   penalties 
for  falsifying  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  fully  support  H.R.  1761. 
I  believe  that  Congress  needs  to  go 
further  in  strictly  limiting  the  materi- 
al which  may  be  ocean  dumped.  As 
you  know,  in  1977.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  I.  together  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  introduced  to 
end  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  which  unreasonably  degraded 
the  marine  environment  by  the  end  of 
1981.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  1981 
deadline  has  long  passed.  New  York 
City  and  several  municipalities  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  continue  to 
dispose  of  more  than  7  million  wet 
tons  of  sewage  sludge  each  year  in 
waters  just  12  miles  off  our  beaches  in 
New  Jersey. 

During  committee  hearings  on  the 
ocean  dumping  issue,  it  became  clear 
that  the  New  York  Bight  apex  is  an 
area  which  deserves  the  very  special 
attention  of  Congress.  Scientists  ap- 
pearing before  the  oceanography  and 
fisheries  subcommittees  testified  that 
sludge  dumping  has  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant degradation  of  the  area.  At  the 
same  time.  New  Jersey  officials  have 
found  alarmingly  high  concentrations 
of  PCB's  in  several  species  of  fish 
taken  from  both  the  Hud.son  River 
and  the  shore  areas  along  New  Jersey. 
In  the  near  future.  Congres.sman 
FoRSVTHE.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  and  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing a  legislative  proposal  which  ad- 
dresses the  critical  need  to  take  defini- 
tive action  to  phase  out  harmful  ocean 
dumping  in  the  New  York  Bight  apex 
and  begin  the  regional  planning  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  overall  water  qual- 
ity in  this  area.  I  urge  you  not  only  to 
support  the  bill  before  us  today,  but  to 
solicit  your  support  for  our  efforts  to 
address  the  very  serious  problems 
which  have  resulted  from  continued 
ocean  dumping  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
area  and  to  join  with  us  in  working  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  ocean 
waters. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  might 
remain  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House.  H.R.  1761.  would  amend 
and  reauthorize  title  I  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act. 

Since  this  act  pas.sed  in  1972.  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  that  we 
must  have  a  balanced,  comprehensive 
approach  to  protecting  the  ocean's  re- 
sources and  dealing  with  society's 
waste.  While  this  Nation  moves  ag- 
gressively toward  a  policy  of  tighter 
controls  for  the  dispo.sal  of  wastes  on 


land.  -At-  niu.si  not  adopt  an  e.s.sentiall\' 
oul-of  sight,  out-of-mind  philo.>^ophy 
with  regard  to  the  dispo.sal  of  wa,stKs 
in  the  ocean  The  American  public  will 
not  support  a  waste  management 
policy  which  would  indiscriminately 
jeopardize  the  marine  environment 
simply  because  ocean  dumping  may 
offer  the  cheapest  disposal  alternative. 
A  new  direction  should  be  set  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispo.sal  of  all  wastes  and 
this  new  direction  must  mandate  tlie 
best  disposal  method  available. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1761  would 
insure  that  for  the  extent  that  we 
must  rely  on  ocean  disposal  we  do  so 
without  unnecessarily  degrading  the 
marine  environment  or  endangering 
human  health.  To  this  end.  H.R.  1761 
would  insure  that  the  most  appropri- 
ate disposal  sites  are  selected  in  a 
timely  fashion,  appropriately  studied 
prior  to  dumping  and  adequately  mon- 
itored. 

In  addition,  the  bill  addresses  the 
fact  that  the  present  ocean  dumping 
regulations  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  accuracy  of  various  toxicologica! 
and  biochemical  tests.  If  this  program 
is  to  be  effective,  we  must  insure  the 
accuracy  and  validity  of  the  test  re- 
sults. I  support  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  to  require  EPA  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  institute  an  effective 
quality  control  program  and  establish 
tough  criminal  penalties  for  those  who 
knowingly  falsify  information  that  is 
utilized  in  connection  with  such  criti- 
cal activities  as  the  issuance  of  ocean 
dumping  permits. 

With  reference  to  section  4  of  H.R. 
1761  entitled  ■Convention  Adher- 
ence." I  am  aware  that  concerns  had 
been  raised  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment to  title  1.  Section  4  would  require 
EPA  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  apply  the  requirements  of  the 
London  Dumping  Convention  to  all 
their  actions  taken  under  title  I.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Roe.  and  other 
Members  for  their  efforts  in  satisfying 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  environ- 
mental community  and  the  port  au- 
thorities with  regard  to  this  provision. 
Our  coastal  ports  rely  on  ocean  dispos- 
al of  dredged  material  in  maintaining 
important  commercial  and  national 
defense  navigation  channels.  We  must 
continue  to  assure  protection  of  the 
marine  environment,  but  must  do  so 
with  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the 
public  interests  which  these  ports 
.serve.  In  amending  title  I.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  other  Members, 
that  the  London  Dumping  Convention 
is  not  a  self-executing  treaty  and  that 
the  London  Dumping  Convention  re- 
quirements cannot  be  directly  applied 
without  appropriate  congressional  and 
administrative  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1761  move  us  a  step  closer 
toward  a  rational  waste  management 


policy   for  the  oceans   and   I   urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD    Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill, 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
its  two  subcommittees  which  worked 
on  the  bill,  and  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  for  the  fine  .lob  they 
have  done  in  bringing  to  the  floor  leg- 
islation which  makes  significant  im- 
provements in  our  ability  to  protect 
our  oceans. 

The  Marine  Research.  Protection. 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  commonly  known 
as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act,  was  en- 
acted in  1972  as  a  result  of  concern 
over  the  effects  of  unregulated  ocean 
dumping.  The  act  established  a  policy 
to  prohibit  or  strictly  limit  the  ocean 
dumping  of  materials  harmful  to 
people  or  the  marine  environment.  No 
dumping  of  material  other  than 
dredged  material  may  be  done  without 
a  permit  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Likewise,  no  dumping 
of  dredged  material  may  be  done  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  In  issuing  these  permits,  envi- 
ronmental criteria  established  by  EPA 
will  be  considered.  This  act  represents 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  of  our  ocean 
waters.  However,  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  act  does  need  to  be 
strengthened.  Formal  site  designation 
preceded  by  detailed  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  environmental  effects  of 
dumping  has  not  occurred  as  much  or 
as  rapidly  as  it  should  have.  As  a 
result,  the  vast  majority  of  ocean 
dumping  is  taking  place  at  sites  which 
either  have  received  only  an  interim 
designation  or  are  being  utilized  pur- 
suant to  court  order.  Not  only  have 
adequate  studies  not  been  performed 
at  these  sites,  the  monitoring  of  the 
effects  of  the  dumping  is  inadequate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1761  is  to  over- 
come these  problems— to  insure  that 
dumping  is  permitted  at  designated 
sites  following  adequate  environmen- 
tal studies  and  that  proper  monitoring 
will  take  place  to  insure  that  the 
ocean  environment  is  indeed  being 
protected.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  bill  makes  site  designa- 
tion mandatory  rather  than  discre- 
tionary. EPA  must  designate  sites  at 
which  dumping  is  to  be  permitted. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  mandamus  pro- 
vision which  allows  legal  actions  to  be 
brought  to  compel  site  designation 
studies.  Also,  there  is  a  provision  re- 
quiring EPA  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  within  6  months  a  schedule 
of  site  designation  studies  for  those 
sites  which  presently  are  being  used 
pursuant  to  an  interim  designation  or 
pursuant  to  court  order. 

These  provisions  will  provide  needed 
impetus  to  EPAs  lagging  site  designa- 
tion study  program  and  will  hasten 
the  study  process  so  that  adverse  ef- 
fects resulting  from  dumping  at   im- 


proper sites  will  be  addressed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  is 
satisfactory  to  our  committees,  to  the 
environmental  community,  and  to 
navigation  interests.  It  will  hasten  the 
day  by  which  we  have  truly  effective 
environmental  controls  to  protect  our 
oceans  and  the  vast  amounts  of  life 
which  they  contain.  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R,  1761, • 

•  Mr  FORSYTHE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
rise  m  support  of  H.R,  1761.  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  similar  to 
H.R.  6113  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  past  ses- 
sion. 

As  amended.  H.R.  1761  changes  the 
Administrator's  discretionary  site  des- 
ignation authority  to  a  mandatory 
duty,  and  requires  that  EPA  establish 
a  schedule  for  completing  such  desig- 
nation proceedings  for  all  sites  which 
are  currently  designated  on  an  interim 
basis.  Existing  interim  sites  may  con- 
tinue to  be  used  until  EPA  completes 
its  site  designation  process. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  to  des- 
ignate a  particular  site.  EPA  is  also  re- 
quired to  undertake  and  complete  an 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
site,  its  suitability  for  dumping,  and 
the  environmental  effects  which  will 
likely  result  from  such  dumping.  Fol- 
lowing designation.  EPA  must  periodi- 
cally monitor  the  effects  of  dumping, 
and  every  3  years  estimate  the  extent 
of  dumping  that  will  occur  during  the 
next  3-year  period.  If  a  site  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  dumping  based  on 
that  monitoring  and  estimation,  EPA 
must  suspend,  terminate,  or  limit 
dumping  at  that  site. 

Section  104  of  the  act  is  amended  to 
allow  EPA  to  apply  any  special  provi- 
sions needed  to  minimize  the  harm 
from  dumping  and  to  change  the  dis- 
cretionary provisions  for  collecting 
permit  processing  fees  to  a  mandatory 
duty. 

Section  106  of  the  act  is  amended  by 
clarifying  that  EPA  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  required  to  adhere  to 
and  apply  the  requirements  of  the 
London  Dumping  Convention.  I 
concur  completely  with  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
this  provision  does  not  make  the 
London  Dumping  Convention  self-exe- 
cuting. The  provision  simply  states 
that  the  requirements  of  the  conven- 
tion, including  its  annexes,  that  are 
binding  upon  the  United  States  apply 
to  all  actions  under  title  I,  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  relax  any 
other  requirements  of  the  act.  Domes- 
tic administrative  procedures  will 
govern  the  manner  in  which  such  re- 
sponsibilities are  fulfilled  by  EPA  and 
the  corps. 

One  of  the  concerns  raised  during 
the    committee    hearings    on     ocean 
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dumping  is  that  the  data  collected  is 
sometimes  suspect.  Therefore,  the  bill 
includes  a  provision  that  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army- 
shall  establish  and  maintain  quality 
assurance  programs  to  insure  the  va- 
lidity, accuracy,  and  sufficiency  of  in- 
formation which  is  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  applications  or  as  a  result 
of  monitormg  requirements.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  criminal  penalties  for 
submitting  false  statements  or  tamper- 
ing with  monitoring  equipment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  and  reasonable  im- 
provements in  the  a.cX  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  ocean  dumping  pro- 
gram by  EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  passage  of  H.R. 
17(1!     Ihanlt  you.« 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1761, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Btr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1761.  the  bill 
just  pa-s.-^-crl 

The  .^I'l  AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objtciioii  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WETLANDS  LOAN  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2395)  to  extend 
the  Wetlands  Loan  Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  813;  16 
U.S.C.  715k-3  et  seq).  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  September  30,  1983" 
In  the  first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    September  30,  1993";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1983"  each 
place  it  appears  in  section  3  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    October  1.  1993". 


The  Si'LAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us 
today.  H.R.  2395.  will  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
through  September  30.  1993.  and  the 
loan  repayment  date  to  October  1. 
1993. 

The  Wetlands  Loan  Act.  passed  by 
Congress  in  1961.  provides  a  means  to 
accelerate  the  acquisition  of  migratory 
bird  habitat.  This  law  authorized  $200 
million  to  be  appropriated  as  a  loan 
against  future  duck  stamp  revenues. 
As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  ap- 
proximatey  $147  million  had  been  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  $200  million  au- 
thorized. That  authorization  expired 
at  the  end  of  September  and.  without 
this  bill,  the  balance  of  the  money  will 
be  unavailable  despite  the  great  and 
growing  need  for  these  funds. 

In  addition,  under  current  law,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1984.  75  percent 
of  the  revenues  raised  from  the  sale  of 
duck  stamps  must  be  used  to  repay  the 
loan,  leaving  only  about  $4  million  per 
year  available  to  acquire  rapidly  disap- 
pearing migratory  bird  habitat  across 
the  Nation.  That  is  exactly  where  we 
are  today. 

Fortunately,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  informed  my  committee 
that  it  intends  to  comply  with  existing 
law  by  continuing  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram carried  out  with  duck  stamp  rev- 
enues through  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1984.  However,  if  this  meas- 
ure is  not  signed  into  law  by  December 
31,  1983.  the  Department  will  have  no 
recourse  but  to  begin  using  tho.se  reve- 
nues to  pay  back  the  loan.  As  a  result, 
the  acquisition  of  migratory  bird  habi- 
tat will  come  to  a  halt  and  those  em- 
ployees who  have  served  this  vital  pro- 
gram so  well  will  be  in  danger  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

H.R.  2395  was  reported  to  the  Hou.se 
on  May  16.  1983,  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  It  was  our  inten- 
tion to  combine  it  with  more  compre- 
hensive legislation  dealing  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  precious  wetlands  which 
serve  as  nurseries  for  fish  and  shell- 
fish and  natural  water  filters  as  well 
as  breeding  grounds  for  migratory 
birds.  However,  that  legislation,  H.R. 
3082.  was  .sequentially  referred  to  two 
other  House  committees  for  a  period 
ending  March  1,  1984. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
H.R.  2395  cannot  wait.  We  are  not 
asking    for   an   authorization   of   new- 


moneys  here  today,  but  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  permit  already  au- 
thorized funds  to  be  utilized  for  this 
most  important  purpose. 

I  urge  the  House  to  join  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  supporting  im- 
mediate passage  of  this  most  worth- 
while legislation. 

n  1510 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2395.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act. 

The  destruction  and  degradation  of 
wetlands  have  not  only  had  environ- 
mental impacts,  but  also  economic  and 
social  implications  throughout  the 
country.  Almost  half  of  the  215  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  estimated  to 
have  existed  before  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  have  disappeared.  The 
continued  need  for  agricultural  land 
and  increased  urban  expansion  con- 
tributed heavily  to  this  loss  of  wet- 
lands. Between  the  1950s  and  1970s, 
the  net  average  lo.ss  of  wetlands  was 
458,000  acres. 

The  environmental  impact  is  obvi- 
ous. Wetlands  provide  essential  spawn- 
ing, breeding,  feeding,  and  resting 
habitat  for  recreationally  and  com- 
mercially important  fish  and  shellfish. 
As  a  hunter  myself.  I  can  pensonally 
testify  to  the  importance  of  these 
lands  to  acquatic  life  and  migratory 
birds.  Prom  an  economic  angle,  the  8.6 
million  waterfowl  hunters  in  this 
country  spend  between  $100  and  $500 
each  year  in  pursuit  of  this  sport. 

There  are  other  economic  and  fiscal 
considerations  directly  linked  to  the 
maintenance  of  wetlands.  For  exam- 
ple, commercially  important  fish  and 
shellfish,  which  depend  heavily  on 
wetlands,  contribute  an  estimated  S7.5 
billion  annually  to  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. In  addition,  wetlands  provide  im- 
portant environmental  protections. 
During  the  great  hurricane  of  1955. 
for  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  wetlands  near  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  reduced  the 
flood  damage  by  $1.2  million. 

With  a  clear  vested  interest  in  pre- 
serving wetlands,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  an  active  role  in  its  ac- 
quisition and  management.  As  a 
member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission.  I  have  personally 
participated  in  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  wetland  acres.  Through  duck 
stamp  revenues— now  estimated  at 
$14.5  million  annually— 3  million  acres 
of  waterfowl  habitat  have  been  pur- 
chased. Although  this  is  significant, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  As  part  of 
the  Federal  share.  1.6  million  acres  of 
wetlands  remain  to  be  acquired. 


The  wetlands  loan  tund.s  prcnidc.'-  an 
important  rnerhanism  for  arcelerated 
arquisition  of  wetlands  acreage  before 
it.s  too  late.  This  program  authorizes 
$200  million  to  be  appropriated  a.s  a 
loan  against  future  duck  stamp  reve- 
nue.s.  The  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  migratory  waterfowl 
habitat.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  wildlife  con.serva- 
tion  program.  It  is  not  only  good  for 
the  environment,  but  it  will  save 
money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr  PRITCHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.--  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  '2395  to  extend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act. 

In  1961,  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  to  provide  a  means  to 
accelerate  the  acquistion  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat.  This  law.  as  amend- 
ed, authorizes  $200  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated a.s  a  loan  against  future 
duck  stamp  revenues,  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl habitat.  The  authorization,  of 
which  approximately  $146  million  has 
been  appropriated,  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1983.  and,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  75  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues raised  from  the  sale  of  the  duck 
stamps  must  be  used  to  repay  the 
loan,  rather  than  to  acquire  waterfowl 
habitat.  In  other  words,  beginning  in 
this  fi.scal  year,  not  only  will  the  wet- 
lands loan  fund  be  unavailable  but  $12 
million  of  the  $16  million  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  sale  of  the  duck  stamps. 
$12  million  will  need  to  be  used  to 
repay  the  existing  loan,  leaving  only 
$4  million  per  year  available  for  acqui- 
sition of  wetland  area.s. 

Unless  we  extend  the  availablity  of 
the  wetlands  loan  fund,  and  delay  the 
repayment  of  those  inoneys  already 
borrowed,  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl 
habitat  will,  of  necessity,  be  severely 
curtailed.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
stop  its  acquisition  procedures  this 
winter  unless  the  Loan  Act  is  ex- 
tended. 

The  need  to  protect  wetlands  ha.s 
been  amply  demonstrated  during  the 
numerous  hearings  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries have  held.  We  are  actively  pursu- 
ing the  protection  of  wetlands 
through  a  number  of  mechanisms. 
H.R.  3082  which  has  just  been  report- 
ed from  the  committee,  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  available  funding  for  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands  by  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides mechanisms  for  updating  and 
completing  studies  and  data  collection 
necessary  to  make  reasonable  deci- 
sions on  other  appropriate  protection 
mechansims.  The  committee  is  also  in- 
vestigating the  feasibility  of  providing 
incentive  for  private  sector  initiatives 
in  wetlands  protection. 


H.R  2395.  therefore,  is  but  the  first 
step  in  the  present  effort  to  improve 
this  Nation's  wetlands  protections  ef- 
forts. It  is.  however,  absolutely  vital 
that  this  small  step  be  taken  in  order 
to  avoid  critical  delays  in  the  ongoing 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  acquiring  valuable  habi- 
tat. H.R.  2395  does  not  authorize  any 
new  funds,  but  merely  extends  the 
available  time  period  for  funds  already 
authorized. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  H.R.  2395  to 
extend  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  BRE.iM-x  1. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2395.  legislation  to 
extend  the  availability  of  funds  under 
the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years. 

The  need  to  protect  wetlands  has 
never  been  more  critical  than  it  is 
today.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
estimates  that  we  are  losing  wetlands 
at  the  alarming  rate  of  over  715  square 
miles  every  year.  Yet,  these  wetlands 
are  perhaps  our  most  valuable  and 
productive  lands.  Wetlands  serve  not 
only  as  critical  nurseries  for  fish  and 
shellfish,  but  also  provide  breeding 
and  wintering  grounds  for  our  Na- 
tions magnificent  migratory  birds, 
and  habitat  to  countless  other  plants 
and  animals.  In  addition,  they  help  to 
control  floods  and  meet  our  ever-grow- 
ing need  for  safe,  pure  water. 

The  most  obvious  and  effective 
method  to  address  the  lo.ss  of  wetlands 
is  through  acquisition.  The  major 
source  of  Federal  funding  for  wetland 
acquisition  has  been  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  account.  Established 
in  the  1930's.  this  fund  receives  money 
from  the  sale  of  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing and  conservation  stamps— more 
popularly  referred  to  as  "duck 
stamps. ■■  The  sale  of  th  °se  stamps,  at 
S7.50  per  stamp,  raises  approximately 
816  million  per  year.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  established  m  1934.  more 
than  $225  million  has  been  spent  for 
habitat  acquisition  and  more  than  3 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 
have  been  purchased. 

In  1961.  Congress  pa.s.sed  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  to  provide  a  means  to 
accelerate  the  acquisition  of  migratory 
waterfowl  habitat.  This  law.  as  amend- 
ed authorizes  $200  million  to  be  appro- 
priated as  a  loan  against  future  duck 
stamp  revenues  and  can  be  used  only 
for  the  purchase  of  migratory  water- 
fowl habitat.  The  authorization,  of 
which  more  than  $150  million  have 
been  appropriated,  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1983  and.  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  75  percent  of  the  reve- 


nues raised  from  the  sale  of  the  duck 
stamp  must  be  used  to  repay  the  loan. 
If  the  loan  was  to  be  paid  back,  this 
would  mean  that  only  $4  million  per 
year  would  be  available  from  the  duck 
stamp  for  acquisition  of  waterfow-1 
habitat. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  would  extend  the  loan  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years.  While  new  ideas  re- 
lating to  wetlands  conservation  have 
been  proposed  and  can  be  helpful,  we 
should  not  abandon  the  methods  that 
have  pro\en  successful.  The  wetlands 
loan  fund  is  both  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary if  a  viable  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  and  if  this  Na- 
tion's wetlands  are  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  recently  re- 
ported H.R.  3082.  the  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act.  out  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. This  legislation  would  increase  the 
price  of  the  duck  stamp  and  authorize 
entrance  fees  to  be  charged  at  certain 
wildlife  refuges  to  augment  the  funds 
available  to  acquire  wetlands.  It  w'ould 
also  allow  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  to  be  used  for  State  and  Federal 
wetland  conservation  projects.  We  had 
originally  intended  to  move  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  and  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resouces  Act  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committees  have  requested  and 
received  sequential  referrals  on  H.R. 
3082  until  March  1.  1984.  Such  a  delay 
in  extending  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
would  disrupt  the  Service's  wetland  ac- 
quisition program  with  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  account  as  funds 
cannot  be  committed  unless  there  is 
certainty  that  they  will  not  be  needed 
to  pay  off  the  loan.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  imperative  to  move  this  legislation 
at  this  time  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  2395,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
davs  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2395.  the  bill  just 
passed. 
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The     SPEAK  KR     pro    tempore.     Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


INVOKINO     SKC'TKKN-      4(a^(l)     OF 
WAR        R(nVP;RS        RKSOLUTION 
WITH   RKSF'tX"!     lO  (iRFNADA 
Mr.     ZABI.OCKI      M.-      Speaker.     I 
move  to  .su.spend   the   rule.s  and   pass 
the  joint  resolution  tH.J.  Res.  402)  de- 
claring that   the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4';i     1     "f  Mh   \V;u  Pn.vers  Resolu- 
tion  S).(:iinr    i[i.  riM',.     ■:    October  25. 
\9H.i.  Ahtti  I    .s    Arr'i'   :  t'orces  were  in- 
troduced mti  i  ii! '  :..i'.\A 
Thf  Clerli  reai!  ,i..   :•  :.ows: 

H.l  H^-  \»2 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  purposes  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
the  Congress  hereby  determines  that  the  re 
quirements  of  section  4<a)<li  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1983.  when  United  Slates  Armed 
Forces  were  introduced  into  Grenada. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  402.  which 
declares  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)(  1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion became  operative  on  October  25. 
1983,  when  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were 
introduced  into  Grenada. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402  is  co- 
sponsored  by  a  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  passed  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  32  to  2.  Its  pur- 
pose is  clear  and  simple.  It  would  re- 
quire the  triggering  of  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  with  re- 
spect to  Grenada.  Section  4(a)(1)  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress 48  hours,  after  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities 
or  into  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances. 

Because  U.S.  forces  are  obviously  in- 
volved in  hostilities  in  Grenada,  such  a 
triggering  should  be  noncontroversial. 
If  enacted,  the  triggering  of  section 
4(a)(1)  in  House  Joint  Resolution  402 
would  mean  that  the  U.S.  troop  pres- 
ence in  Grenada  would  end  after  60 
days  unless  Congress  authorized  their 
continued  presence  under  section  5(b) 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

It  would  have  been  preferable  if  the 
President  had  filed  a  section  4(a)(1) 


report.  That  would  have  been  in  the 
collective,  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  To  my  dismay 
and  regret,  however,  he  has  not 
chosen  to  do  so.  The  letter  to  the 
Speaker  on  the  action  in  Grenada 
avoids  this  crucial  issue,  and  in  doing 
so.  denies  the  Congress  its  constitu- 
tional prerogative  over  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  into  hostilities. 

If  there  is  one  abiding  fundamental 
of  the  American  system  it  is  respect 
for  the  law.  We  exist  as  a  nation  be- 
cause we  respect  law;  we  succeed  as  a 
nation  because  we  comply  with  law. 
And  an  absolute  corollary  of  that  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  President,  as  the  first 
citizen  of  this  land,  must  abide  by  the 
law. 

The  Presidents  decision  to  ignore 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  also  ig- 
nores the  obvious  reality  of  hostilities 
in  Grenada.  Further,  the  unwilling- 
ness to  file  a  section  4(a)(1)  report 
forces  the  Congress  through  this  reso- 
lution to  insist  on  full  compliance  with 
thp  l&w. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402  does  not 
confront  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
the  U.S.  action  in  Grenada.  Rather,  it 
requires  compliance  with  the  clear  and 
unequivocal  requirements  of  the  law 
which  mandates  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  commitment  of  troops 
to  Grenada.  House  Joint  Resolution 
402  is  the  only  alternative  given  to  us 
by  the  Presicient  as  a  result  of  his 
report. 

I  urge  the  House  to  overwhelmingly 
support  House  Joint  Re.solution  402. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  shooting 
in  Grenada  has  practically  stopped,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  action  taken  by 
President  Reagan  in  Grenada  is  justi- 
fied. No  one  can  question  the  intent  of 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  to  create  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  export  of 
terrorism  and  revolution  from  Grena- 
da to  the  entire  Caribbean  area. 

Before  us  today  is  House  Joint  Re.so- 
lution 402.  This  joint  resolution  de 
Clares  that  the  requirements  of  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
became  operative,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out.  on  October  25.  1983.  the 
day  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  went  into 
Grenada. 

While  the  President  filed  a  report 
withm  48  hours,  consistent  with  the 
War  Powers  Act.  he  did  not  cite  specif- 
ic sections  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  passage  of 
this  resolution,  because  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  War  Powers  Act  applies  in 
this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  since 
1973  when  Congress  pas.sed  the  War 
Powers  Act,  this  is  only  the  second 
time  that  the  House  has  moved  to  con- 
firm that  the  clock  has  started  to  run 


under  the  act.  which  recjuires  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  back  to  Congress 
after  60  and  up  to  90  days  and  seek  ap- 
proval if  more  time  is  needed. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  the  United  States  should  act  in  a 
hostage  situation.  I  might  point  out 
that  in  the  Carter  administration,  be- 
cause of  a  belief  we  could  negotiate 
their  release.  62  Americans  were  held 
hostage  for  444  days  in  Iran  under 
barbaric  conditions.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve—and I  believe  a  majority  of 
Americans  share  my  view— that  the 
President  acted  prudently  and  correct- 
ly in  the  action  he  took  to  rescue  the 
Americans  in  Grenada. 

I  support  the  President  for  his 
promptness  in  acting  to  seize  the  initi- 
ative before  another  group  of  innocent 
Americans  became  hostages.  I  share 
the  Presidents  concern  that  our  coun- 
try was  facing  a  repeat  performance  of 
that  tragic  Iran  experience.  Although 
our  Government  had  prior  indications 
that  our  Embassy  in  Tehran  would  be 
seized,  nothing  was  done.  In  the  case 
of  Grenada,  however,  we  wisely  moved 
in  before  it  was  too  late.  Hostage- 
rescue  operations,  after  the  fact,  are 
often  costly  in  human  lives. 

Recovered  documents  have  revealed 
that  the  regime  in  Grenada,  in  con- 
junction with  advi-sers  and  armed 
troops  from  Cuba  and  other  nations, 
had  been  considering  a  plan  to  hold 
U,S.  citizens  hostage. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  administration  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  remove  American  forces 
once  security  for  inhabitants  has  been 
restored.  Even  so.  I  want  to  indicate 
my  strong  support  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  As  we  look  forward  to 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  I 
hope  that  every  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  offer  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth to  provide  a  peacekeeping 
force  to  assure  peace  and  .stability  on 
Grenada  as  our  forces  return  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki).  if  I  could.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  is  the  second  time  that  we 
have  passed  this  kind  of  a  resolution. 
Can  this  resolution  be  in  any  way  in- 
terpreted as  being  an  indication  by  the 
Congress  that  we  are  approving  a  60- 
day  war? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
vield? 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  no  way  does  this  resolution  imply 
that  we  are  approving  the  war.  As  I 
said  before,  this  resolution  does  not 


take  into  consideration  ttie  nghlnes.s 
or  the  wrongness  of  the  presence  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada.  This  is 
merely  a  resolution  making  in  order 
and  determining  that  the  law  of  the 
land  must  be  upheld  and  that  the  war 
powers  60-day  clock  started  running  as 
of  October  25.  1983.  when  our  troops 
•A  ere  deployed  and  introduced  into 
Grenada. 

Mr  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  I  hank 
the  gentleman  for  that. 

Thf  question  stems  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  public  law  in 
front  of  me  here.  The  .-ertion  under 
which  this  re.solution  i.^  bring  given  us 
IS  section  4(a)il).  in  which  we  are  im- 
plementing law  based  upon  the  fact 
that  we  have  entered  into  hostilities  or 
into  situatioiis  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances. 

I  am  just  seeking  to  assure  myself 
that  in  so  doing  under  our  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war.  that  we 
are  not  through  this  procedure  sug- 
gesting that  for  60  days  that  by 
making  this  declaration  we  have 
opened  a  warlike  situation,  and  the 
gentleman  is  assuring  me  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Sp.  aker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not  the 
ca-se.  There  is  no  question  that  when 
our  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  intro- 
duced in  Grenada  they  were  armed. 
There  is  a  situation  of  hostilities 
there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  law.  this  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides and  declares  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  4(a)(r)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative 
on  October  25,  1983.  and  if  within  60 
days  the  Congress  does  not  approve  or 
provide  a  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion to  extend  their  stay,  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  will  have  to  leave. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation. 

I  simply  say  that  the  concern  exists 
about  the  fact  that  the  realities  of 
them  being  in  hostilities.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  doubts.  We  can  sec  the 
pictures  on  television.  The  formal  dec- 
laration of  that  reality  by  the  Con- 
gress, however,  may  present  another 
kind  of  constitutional  problem,  but 
the  legislative  record  is  clear  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  state- 
ments. 

What  if  we  are  not  here  60  or  90 
days  from  now,  what  if  we  are  home 


on  rece.ss  and  this  thing  runs  out.  and 
there  is  a  problem  m  Grenada  and 
there  were  still  some  troops  there'' 
Would  we  have  to  be  called  back  into 
special  session  in  order  to  resohe  that 
particular  problem'^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  section  5ib> 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  pro- 
vides the  procedure  to  follow.  We  are. 
of  course,  hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  be  out  of  Grenada  before 
the  60-day  period  would  expire. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
very  hopeful  that  they  can  be  removed 
within  days,  and  certainly  within 
weeks. 

Mr.  W'ALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  certainly  very  hopeful 
of  that  as  well,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
days  rather  than  weeks,  but  my  ques- 
tion stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
fact  enacting  a  law  here.  We  are  start- 
ing the  clock  running.  If  we  get  to  the 
point  that  this  law  comes  into  play 
and  those  troops  could  not  be  protect- 
ed, under  this  act.  would  we  have  to  be 
called  back  into  special  session  in 
order  to  take  appropriate  action? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  situation 
will  be  60  days  from  October  25.  1983. 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  scenario 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
states  would  be  the  situation,  the 
President  could  request  an  extension 
of  30  days,  and  certainly  within  90 
days,  we  would  be  back  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation. 

In  the  Senate,  they  added  to  their 
action,  or  had  an  amendment  in  which 
the  Congress  commended  the  profes- 
sionalism and  valor  of  the  combined 
U.S.  forces  participating  in  this  oper- 
ation and  in  addition,  the  majority 
leader  also  suggested  an  amendment 
that  the  Congress  commends  the 
President  for  his  swift  and  effective 
action  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  in  Grenada. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some 
reason  as  to  why  we  would  not  also 
want  to  go  on  record,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  professionalism  and 
valor  of  the  people  who  fought  there. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  give  our  forces 
who  have  fought,  and  some  of  them 
who  have  died  there,  the  kind  of  trib- 
ute that  the  American  people  would 
wish  them  to  have',' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  only  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  W'ar  Powers  Act.  When  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
sidered this  resolution,  there  were  pro- 
posed amendments  which  attempted 
to   broaden   it    to   include   determina- 


tions that  the  OAS  Treaty,  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  the  U.S.  Constitution  had 
been  violated.  Those  amendments 
were  not  considered  on  points  of  order. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Hart's  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  in  the  other 
body  on  Friday  as  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  402. 

The  resolution  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  refers— I  am 
not  sure  who  the  sponsor  was  in  the 
other  body— the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  introduce  a  similar 
resolution  should  he  so  desire. 

I  would  not  have  any  problem  with 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  again  expired. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  in  order  to 
finish  my  sentence. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  resolution  is  not  intended  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services  in  Grenada,  or  the 
bravery  they  have  shown,  or  commend 
the  President. 

It  merely  is  intended  to  trigger  the 
clock  on  the  60-day  provision  in  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  move  such 
a  resolution  if  such  resolution  was  in- 
troduced? Is  that  something  that 
could  be  moved  very  quickly  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  it  would  be  a 
commemorative  resolution,  it  may  not 
even  come  to  our  committee,  but  go  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Depending  on  how  the  resolu- 
tion were  worded  would  determine  the 
committee  to  which  it  would  be  re- 
ferred. 

If  it  is  a  foreign  policy  resolution,  it 
would  come  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  do  if 
the  gentleman  introduces  a  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  have  to  see  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

BONKER). 

Mr.  BONKER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  him  for  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  today. 

Indeed.  Chairman  Zablocki  was  the 
principal  spon.sor  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  7.  1973. 
Congress  passed  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution over  a  Presidential  veto.  Nearly 
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10  vt«ars  to  thf  day.  we  have  before  us 

a  resolution  invoking  the  War  Powers 
Act.  This,  in  itself,  is  cause  for  grave 
concern.  More  disturbing,  however,  is 
that  barely  1  month  ha-s  passed  since 
we  considered  the  first  resolution  in  10 
years  to  itivnki  war  powers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  .should  be  little  doubt 
now  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  built  its  foreign  policy  upon  that 
shaky  foundation  known  as  a  double 
standard  reserving  only  for  the 
United  States  the  right  to  use  armed 
force  to  deal  with  crises  abroad. 

Hardly  an  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  condemn  the  Soviets'  threat 
or  u.se  of  force  against  Afghanistan. 
Poland,  and  Korean  flight  007.  to 
mention  the  most  obvious  examples. 
Yet.  the  administration  opted  for  a 
military  solution  to  respond  to  events 
in  Grenada.  Will  this  not  raise  further 
questions  about  our  commitment  to 
negotiations  in  other  conflicts,  such  as 
those  in  Central  America  and  Leba 
non? 

Many  factors  must  still  be  sifted 
through  before  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  Grenada  decision  can  be  deter- 
mined. However,  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations can  be  made.  In  terms  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  no  single 
action  has  more  plainly  cost  us  the 
moral  high  ground  we  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  years.  We  have  unilaterally  un- 
dermined our  position  of  leadership  in 
defending  the  principles  of  noninter- 
vention and  rejection  of  the  use  of 
armed  force.  We  have  shown  other  na- 
tions that  we,  too.  can  play  the  Sovi- 
ets' game.  The  invasion  has  also  added 
unnecessary  pressure  to  our  NATO 
allies  at  a  lime  when  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  smooth  the  way  for  deployment 
of  the  Pershing  II  missiles.  What  cre- 
dence should  now  be  given  to  Nicara- 
gua's charges  that  they  are  the  next 
stop  for  our  Marines?  And  to  what 
extent  have  we  undermined  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Contadora  group  in  seek- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  can 
no  longer  hide  its  double  standard  for- 
eign policy.  As  one  senior  administra 
tion  official  was  quoted  yesterday  as 
saying:  "What  good  are  maneuvers 
and  shows  of  force  if  you  never  use 
it?"  I  would  paraphrase  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  editorial:  The  endur- 
ing test  for  Americans  should  not  be 
whether  we  have  the  will  to  use  our 
power,  but  whether  we  have  the  skill 
to  avoid  haviiu:  u> 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  iIm  l. mleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hakhisun). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  this  House  to  call  for 
the  invocation  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
which  I  did  in  a  1-minute  speech 
within  an  hour  after  the  President's 
official  announcement  that  American 


troops    had    entered    into    this    island 
nation  of  Grenada. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  again  now, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  questions 
about  why  we  did  this  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  done.  We  do  not  yet 
have  the  answer,  but  I  rise  today 
simply  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  o..  '-oth 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  expeditiously 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor, 
and  for  completely  assuring  that  the 
requirements  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
are  complied  with  in  this  case. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  F*ritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  should  be 
very  clear  that.  one.  in  no  way  is  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  that  most 
all  of  us  are  supporting,  that  this  is  a 
condemnation,  nor  is  it  a  judgment  on 
the  action,  for  I  know  most  of  us.  at 
least  this  Member,  strongly  support 
what  our  Government  and  our  coun 
try  is  doing  down  there. 

As  to  whether  the  administration  is 
starting  the  clock,  in  all  fairness,  this 
is  the  third  administration  that  has 
not  recognized  the  War  Powers  Act, 
and  it  is  going  into  court.  It  would 
prejudice  the  case  if  they  were  to  ne- 
gotiate it.  and  in  the  case  of  Lebanon. 
I  know  the  Secretary  of  State  said  yes. 
we  will  abide  by  it 

I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
proper,  from  their  legal  standpoint, 
for  them  to  have  initiated  the  case. 
We  want  to  be  a  little  careful  that  we 
do  not  criticize  them  in  some  way  as  if 
they  are  objecting  to  our  action  today. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation.  I 
have  always  felt  that  Chairman  Za- 
BLOCKi  of  our  committee  performed  a 
first-rate  .service  to  this  country  when 
he  was  a  leader  in  bringing  forth  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  I  think  Congress 
is  playing  its  proper  role. 
So  I  strongly  support  it. 

r.  1540 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  But  I  do  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  am  no 
more  critical  or  no  less  critical  today 
than  I  was  during  the  failure  by  past 
administrations  to  implement  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  want  to  make 
one  observation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  The  President  did 
report  under  the  War  Powers  Act. 


The  controversy  occurs  under  5(b)  of 

this  act.  ^^ 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 

time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr   Phi:.  !i\hi'    !i.i> -xpired. 

Mr.  BKCHiM(IFII)  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  5(b)  gets  in- 
volved in  the  situation  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  President  to 
operate,  and  this  has  not  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  That  is  where  the  argu- 
ment comes  in. 

But  I  do  support  this  resolution  that 
we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  BROOM?'IFLD.  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  ZABLueKl    As  the  gentleman 

knows,  in  his  letter  of  October  25  to 
the  Speaker,  the  President  says,  and  I 
quote  from  the  letter,  that: 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  providing  this  report  on  this  deploy 
ment  of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Therefore,  he  was  merely,  as  past 
administrations  have,  reporting  when 
our  U.S  military  were  sent  into  combat 
or  into  hostilities,  only  "consistent 
with  "  the  War  Powers  Resolution  and 
not  under  it.  Had  it  been  under  it.  the 
President  would  have  said  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  War  Powers  Act.  which 
would  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  text  of 
the  letter  referred  to  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  October  35.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  October  12.  a  vio- 
lent .series  of  events  in  Grenada  wa.s  set  in 
motion,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Prime 
Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  a  number  of 
his  Cabinet  colleague.s.  as  well  as  the  deaths 
of  a  number  of  civilians.  Over  40  killings 
were  reported.  There  was  no  government 
ensuring  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  restoring  law  and  order.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  authority  was  an  announcement  that 
a  barbaric  shoot-lo-klU  curfew  was  in  effect. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  were  neces- 
sarily concerned  about  the  safety  of  innocent 
lives  on  the  island,  including  those  of  up  to 
1,000  United  Slates  citizens. 

The  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS)  became  seriously  concerned 
by  the  deteriorating  conditions  in  the 
member  Stale  of  Grenada  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  OECS  are  Antigua.  Dominica, 
Montserral,  St.  Kitts/Nevis.  Saint  Lucia, 
and  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  We 
were  formally  advised  that  the  Authority  of 
Heads  of  Government  of  Member  States  of 
the  OECS.  acting  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  es 
tablishing  the  OECS.  met  in  emergency  .ses- 
sion on  October  21  The  meeting  took  note 
of  the  anarchic  conditions  and  the  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  and  bloodshed 
that  had  occurred,  and  the  consequent  un- 
precedented threat  to  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  region  created  by  the  vacuum  of 
authority  in  Grenada.  The  OECS  deter- 
mined to  lake  immediate,  necessary  steps  to 
restore  order  in  Grenada  so  as  to  protect 
against  further  loss  of  life,  pending  the  res- 
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toration   of   effective  governmental   in.stitu 
tions    To  this  end.  the  OECS  formed  a  col 
li'Ctivp   security    force   comprising   elements 
from  member  States  to  restore  order  in  Gre- 
nada and  requested  the  immediate  coopera 
tion  of  a  number  of  friendly  countries,   m 
eluding   the   governments  of   Barbados.   Ja 
maica  and   the   United  States,   in   these   ef 
(ort.s.  In  response  to  this  call  for  a.ssistance 
and  in  view  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
protecting    the    lives    of    the    United    States 
citizens  in  Grenada.  I  have  authorized  the 
.'\rmed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  par- 
ticipate along   with   these  other  nations   in 
this  collective  security  force. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  providing  this  report  on  this  deploy- 
ment of  United  Slates  Armed  Forces. 

Today  at  about  5:00  AM  Ea.stern  Daylight 
Time,  approximately  1.900  United  States 
Army  and  United  States  Marine  Corps  per 
.sonnel  began  landing  in  Grenada  They 
were  supported  by  elements  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  United  Stales  Air 
Force  Member  Stales  of  the  OECS  along 
with  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  providing 
approximately  300  personnel  This  deploy 
ment  of  United  Stales  Armed  Forces  is 
being  undertaken  pursuant  to  my  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  Slates  Armed  Forces 

Although  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
predict  the  duration  of  the  temporary  pres 
ence  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Gre 
nada,  our  objectives  in  providing  this  sup- 
port are  clear.  They  are  to  join  the  OECS 
collective  security  forces  in  assisting  the  res- 
toration of  conditions  of  law  and  order  and 
of  governmental  institutions  to  the  island  of 
Grenada,   and   to   facilitate   the   protection 
and   evacuation   of   United  States  citizens. 
Our  forces  will  remain  only  so  long  as  their 
presence  is  required. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  I  am  sorry  tliis  sus- 
pension came  before  the  House  at  this 
time.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
Foreign  Affairs  meeting  over  in  room 
2172.  which  is  a  clo.sed  briefing  by 
Comdr.  Jack  Darby  and  members  of 
the  CIA  to  let  some  of  us  Members 
know  exactly  what  did  take  place,  and 
I  think  we  would  be  a  lot  better  capa- 
ble of  debating  this  measure  had  we 
been  able  to  attend  that  meeting. 

Instead.  I  had  to  come  over  here  be- 
cau.se  I  heard  my  good  chairman, 
whom  I  respect  greatly,  criticizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  just 
want  to  say  God  bless  the  President  of 
the  Unite(d  States  for  doing  what  he 
did  because  from  some  of  the  informa- 
tion we  are  receiving  over  there,  if  we 
had  not  interceded  when  wc  did  this 
country's  national  security  would  have 
been  jeopardized  along  with  the  lives 
of  many  American  students  in  Gre- 
nada. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I  voted 
for  implementing  the  War  Powers  Act 
in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
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did  every  Republican,  not  because  we 
are  critical  of  our  President,  but  be- 
cause we  praise  our  President  and  the 
actions  that  our  armed  ser\ices  took  in 
Grenada. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  unconstitutional,  but 
like  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  both  believe  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land  because  it  has  not  been 
found  unconstitutional.  Therefore  the 
President  has  acknowledged  that  be- 
cause of  the  actions  taken  m  Grenada, 
we  should  come  under  that  act  and  we 
are  now  doing  so  in  the  Congress. 

That  is  why  all  Republicans  are  sup- 
porting it  and  not  for  any  criticism  of 
our  American  servicemen  serving  over 
there. 

I  would  like  to  inake  one  additional 
point. 

Before  we  finish  we  are  going  to 
have  a  motion  to  add  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  it  will  be  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  as  a  resolution  on 
Friday  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  commending  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines and  Rangers  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  and  safeguard  American  lives 
in  Grenada  and  we  intend  to  try  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  and  offer 
this  as  an  amendment  just  to  show  our 
support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  technical  dis- 
cussion about  a  legal  point  in  a  law. 
The  President  may  interpret  the  law- 
one  way.  Most  here  happen  to  inter- 
pret it  another  way. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  spoken 
in  this  House  a  couple  of  times  and 
said  that  I  thought  that  the  action  by 
the  United  States  was  right  and 
proper  for  us  to  be  in  Grenada  and  I 
think  history  will  bear  that  out. 

But  the  issue  before  us  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  we  were  right  or  wrong  to  be  in 
Grenada. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  as  it  is  writ- 
ten says  that  the  President  mu.st 
report  his  committing  combat  troops 
to  hostile  actions  and  that  .starts  a  60- 
dav  time  period  in  which  the  Congress 
must  approve  or  not.  Apparently  the 
President  has  chosen  not  to  directly 
state  that  he  is  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

So  there  is  some  ambiguity  that  we 
can  clear  up  with  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

So  we  come  together  today  to  clear 
up  that  ambiguity,  to  .start  the  60-day 
period  so  that  the  law  can  operate  as 
the  law  is  intended. 
I  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Cotnmitiee  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  with  incredu- 
lity both  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  I  heard  the  chairman,  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  say 
that  his  recommendation  of  this  reso- 
lution was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
criticize  or.  for  that  matter,  to  pass  fa- 
vorable judgment  on  the  President  in 
his  action  in  invading  the  independ- 
ent. so\ereign  state  of  Grenada. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what  this  Congress  is 
doing  by  simply  adopting  a  triggering 
resolution  under  the  'V\'ar  Powers  Act 
is  allowing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  usurp  the  power  of  Congress. 
Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  has 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
during  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  made  clear  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  initiate 
war.  while  the  President  had  the 
power  to  conduct  such  a  war  once  it 
was  so  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
the  power  to  repel  invasions  of  a  for- 
eign power. 

That  is  not  the  situation  that  oc- 
curred in  this  instance. 

As  distinguished  a  conservative 
American  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
argued,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  province  of 
Congress,  when  the  Nation  is  at  peace,  to 
change  that  state  into  a  stale  of  war:  wheth- 
er from  calculations  of  policy,  or  from 
provocations,  or  injuries  received:  in  other 
words,  it  belongs  to  Congress  only  to  go  to 
war. 

Here  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  that  power  and  the 
Congress  is  asked  supinely  to  stand  by 
and  simply  to  trigger  a  war  powers  res- 
olution so  that  after  60  or  90  days,  if 
you  will,  the  President  should  be  or 
could  be  expected  to  remove  those 
troops. 

The  President  has  violated  the  Con- 
stitution by  his  usurpation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  The 
President  has  also  violated  the  Consti- 
tution by  breaching  treaty  agreements 
of  this  country  under  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  under  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  President  has  further  violated 
the  Constitution  by  preventing  mem- 
bers of  the  press  from  covering  that 
war,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

For  the  Congress  to  just  stand  by 
and  accept  this  is  to  undermine  the 
very  constitutional  framework  under 
which  this  country  operates.  We  may 
well  live  to  regret  this  day. 

Democracy  can  be  lost  in  ways  other 
than  by  a  dictator  marching  in.  It  can 
be  lostas  well  by  those  who  believe  in 
democracy  but  who  silently  stand  by 
while  the  Constitution  is  abrogated. 
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Mr    BROOMFIELD.   Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
(;i:nkrai  ir^vf 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speak,  r.  !  a..k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mi-rnhtTs 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  v.  huh  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  402.  the  legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  ua.s  no  objection. 

•  Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 40:;.  which  would  involve  the  60- 
day  limit  on  the  presence  of  our  troops 
in  Grenada  starting  from  October  25, 
1983--the  date  they  were  first  intro- 
duced. It  is  essential  that  Congress  get 
a  handle  on  the  future  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  the 
exclusive  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to 
the  F^resident.  It  gives  him  the  com- 
rnaiul  of  the  military  forces,  and  it 
gives  the  war  .starting  powers  to  Con- 
gress. The  historical  origins  of  this 
separation  of  power  reveal  that  this 
was  done  to  put  the  militia  under  one 
head.  When  Washington  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  he 
was  actually  in  command  of  only 
about  one-half  of  the  troops.  None  of 
the  militia  forces  were  under  his  com- 
mand. At  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, the  drafters  put  in  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  language  to  give  the 
President  control  over  the  militia  in 
time  of  war.  Just  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  that  time  used  military 
forces  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  the 
past,  people  now  think  he  has  the 
power  to  send  troops  into  any  foreign 
country  he  so  desires  even  for  combat. 
This  is  not  what  the  Constitution  says. 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  unfortunate 
in  the  sense  that  it  seems  to  give  some 
of  the  congressional  war  power  to  the 
President,  and  thus  gives  up  a  little  of 
Congress  exclusive  war  powers.  In  law 
and  in  all  fairness,  the  President 
should  now  share  his  execution  of  his 
congressionally  delegated  power  with 
the  Congress,  as  the  War  Powers  Act 
envisions. 

Congress  must  keep  the  situation  in 
Grenada  from  drifting.  The  United 
Nations,  the  OECS.  or  Great  Britain— 
because  of  the  Commonwealth 
status— should  now  set  up  free  elec- 
tions. U.S.  troops  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  Congress 
should  have  a  part  in  bringing  this 
about.  Let  us  pass  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 402. • 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 402,  which  serves  to  make  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  are  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  in 
troduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Grenada. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  not  to 


determine  the  iiurits  ol  iht-  Presi- 
dent's action.  It  is  merely  to  establish 
that  the  timeclock  is  running  on  the 
length  of  stay  of  our  military  engaged 
in  hostilities  in  Grenada.  In  the  event 
of  no  further  congressional  action  to 
authorize  the  continued  U.S.  presence, 
the  terms  of  the  War  Powers  Act  re- 
quires the  President  to  remove  those 
troops  within  60  to  90  days.  Following 
the  approval  of  this  resolution,  it  will 
then  be  appropriate  to  debate  the 
question  of  whether  the  President 
should  have  acted  as  he  did.  But  for 
right  now,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
look  at  this  measure  as  a  procedural 
matter  and  not  as  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  judgment  on  the 
President's  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tions m  Lebanon  and  Grenada  have 
demanded  the  attention  of  both  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  Not  too  long  ago 
this  House  was  considering  a  war 
powers  bill  on  the  subject  of  Lebanon: 
today  we  have  one  before  us  on 
Grenada. 

I  find  it  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  wrote  the  President  a  blank 
check  in  the  Lebanon  matter,  a  check 
that  is  good  for  at  least  18  months;  but 
in  the  case  of  Grenada  we  are  calling 
for,  not  an  18-month  limitation,  but  a 
2-month  limitation.  Nevertheless,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  limitation,  for  I 
believe  that  the  President  has  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to 
engage  U.S.  troops  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  unless  it  is  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  American  terri- 
tory or  to  rescue  American  citizens 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

I  find  this  action  ironic,  because  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  \n  Grenada.  First,  in 
Lebanon,  our  marines  have  no  clearly 
defined  objective.  In  Grenada,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  invasion,  or  at  least  one 
of  its  objectives,  is  the  rescue  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  By  contrast,  our  marines 
were  first  used  in  Lebanon  to  rescue 
the  PLC.  Yet  Congress  leaps  to  repri- 
mand the  President  for  his  action  in 
Grenada,  not  Lebanon. 

Second.  15  times  as  many  marines 
have  died  in  Beirut  as  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. About  240  of  our  marines  have 
been  killed  in  Lebanon;  about  16  in 
Grenada.  Yet  Congress  wants  to  repri- 
mand the  President  for  what  he  has 
done  in  Grenada,  not  Beirut. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  no 
clear  interest  in  the  Lebanese  conflict 
6,000  miles  away,  but  the  Caribbean  is 
right  on  our  shores.  It  now  appears 
that  there  were  troops  and  advisers  in 
Grenada  from  Libya.  Cuba.  Bulgaria, 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany,  and 
North  Korea.  If  that  be  the  case.  I  fail 
to  see  how  anyone  can  believe  that 
Grenada  posed  no  threat  to  our  well- 
being.  Apparently  the  six  foreign  gov- 


ernments represented  on  the  island 
thought  differently.  But  Congress  has- 
tens to  rebuke  the  President  for  what 
he  did  in  Grenada,  not  Lebanon. 

Fourth,  the  administration  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  the  marines  will  be 
out  of  Grenada  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
but  it  has  refused  to  place  any  time 
limit  on  our  involvement  in  Lebanon. 
Yet  the  Congress  is  eager  to  impose  a 
limit  on  the  Grenada  operation,  but 
no  meaningful  limit  on  the  Lebanon 
occupation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  will 
vote  for  this  resolution,  for  I  believe 
the  President  should  have  come  to 
Congress  before  committing  troops  to 
either  Lebanon  or  Grenada.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  is  showing 
poor  judgment  in  our  foreign  affairs 
by  becoming  more  exercised  over  Gre- 
nada, in  which  we  have  a  legitimate 
national  interest,  than  it  did  over  Leb- 
anon in  September,  in  which  we  have 
no  legitimate  national  interest. 

Congress  does  control  the  military, 
according  to  the  Constitution.  The 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
when  we  are  at  war.  He  has  the  power 
to  conduct  war.  but  the  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  power  to  initiate  war.  It 
is  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  prerogatives  to 
declare  war  that  led  to  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  I  would  hate  to  see 
either  Lebanon  or  Grenada  become 
another  no-win  undeclared  war. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  itself. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment. It  enshrined  in  law  for  the  first 
time  the  claim  that  some  recent  Presi- 
dents have  made  that  the  President 
has  the  unilateral  power  to  commit 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  war  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  exclusive  right  of  initiat- 
ing war.  except  in  the  two  cases  al- 
ready noted,  to  repel  invasion  and  to 
defend  American  citizens  when  Con- 
gress is  not  sitting.  Not  until  June  of 
1950  did  any  President  claim  the  right 
to  start  a  war  on  his  own.  President 
Truman  must  go  down  in  history  for 
that  novel  and  dangerous  theory  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  What  followed  was  a 
war  in  which  we  suffered  53,000  dead, 
103.000  wounded.  But  Congress  acqui- 
esced in  this  bold  usurpation  of  power. 
A  little  over  10  years  later,  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
58,000  Americans  died:  157,000  were 
wounded. 

I  suggest.  Mr  Speaker,  that  we  insist 
that  the  President  abide  by  the  explic- 
it terms  of  the  Constitution;  unfortu- 
nately, we  ourselves  have  not  done  so, 
and  we  ought  to  put  our  own  House  in 
order  first. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  resolution  has 
come  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  appropriate 
to  impose  the  same  time  limitation  on 
the  occupation  of  Lebanon  that  we  are 


here  imposing  on  the  ocrupalion  of 
Grenada.  But  the  procedure  under 
which  we  are  considering  this  resolu- 
tion precludes  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  to  make  a  2-month  limita- 
tion apply  to  our  involvement  m  both 
Lebanon  and  Grenada  I  pray  that  this 
action  on  our  part  does  not  usher  in 
the  same  sort  of  conflict  that  we  have 
forced  on  the  American  people  twice 
m  the  past  30  years.* 
•  Mr,  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
on  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  re- 
quirements of  .section  4(a)il)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  became  operative  on 
OrtobtT  25.  1983.  when  U.S.  Armed 
Forres  were  introduced  into  Grenada. 
I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. However.  I  am  compelled  to  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  to  not  look  on  this 
vote  as  a  panacea  for  our  involvement 
in  Grenada.  If  we  hope  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  action  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, we  must  get  out  of  Grenada  now  - 
not  in  60  or  90  days. 

Last  week.  I  was  one  of  few  Members 
of  my  party  who  supported  the  Presi- 
dent s  decision  to  take  action  in  Gre- 
nada I  believed  that  our  mission  there 
was  correct,  a  conviction  which  has 
become  even  more  clear  as  details  of 
weapons  caches,  elaborate  communica 
tions  systems,  and  other  signs  of  an 
impending  Cuban  occupation  have 
been  revealed.  Now  that  the  island  has 
been  secured,  however,  it  is  time  to 
make  our  departure. 

This  morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
{'resident  urging  him  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  end  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Grenada  and  to  facili 
tate  the  establishment  of  a  multina- 
tion  peacekeeping  force  on  the  island. 
It  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  East- 
ern Caribbean  States  and  Barbados 
and  Jamaica  to  fill  this  role  given 
their  initial  involvement  in  the  crisis 
and  considering  their  future  political 
and  economic  interests. 

The  intent  of  our  mission  in  Grena- 
da was  to  help  out  in  the  crisis.  We 
have  done  that.  Now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  bring  these  troops  home  and  to 
count  on  the  power  of  diplomacy  to 
complete  our  objective  of  restoring  de- 
mocracy to  Grenada. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washxnpton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Today,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  consider  a  Resolution 
declaring  that  the  requirements  of  section 
4(aKl)  of  the  War  Powers  Act  became  oper- 
ative on  October  25.  1983.  when  United 
States  Armed  Forces  were  introduced  into 
Grenada.  It  is  likely  that  the  House  will 
concur  with  the  Senate  and  approve  this 
Resolution.  I  will  vole  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution which  will  limit  our  engagement  in 
Grenada  to  60  to  90  days.  However.  I  intend 
to  caution  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 


not  accept  this  \ote  as  a  panacea  for  our  in- 
\olvfment  on  that  island. 

Last  week,  I  was  one  of  few  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  who  supported  your 
decision  to  intervene  in  Grenada.  I  felt  that 
our  mission  there  was  clear  and  just,  convic- 
tions which  have  proven  even  more  accurate 
as  details  of  weapons  caches,  communica- 
tions systems,  and  other  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing Cuban  occupation  have  been  revealed. 
However,  U.S.  troops  have  completed  what 
they  were  sent  out  to  do.  Specificallj .  they 
have  secured  the  island  to  allow  for  the  safe 
departure  of  American  civilians  and  have 
provided  an  atmosphere  for  safe  elections 
and  the  restoration  of  democracy.  Now  it  is 
time  for  us  to  bring  these  troops  home  and 
to  count  on  the  power  of  diplomacy  to  com- 
plete our  objectives  in  Grenada. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  end  the  deployment  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  m  Grenada  and  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  on  the  island.  It  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Eastern  Caribbean  States  and  Jamai- 
ca and  Barbados  to  fill  this  role  given  their 
initial  involvement  in  this  crisis  and  consid- 
ering their  future  political  and  economic  in- 
terests. 

If  we  hope  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
actions  in  the  Caribbean  we  must  get  out  of 
Grenada  now. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ike  Skelton. 
Member  of  Congressm 

•  Mr     GUNDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker. 
barring  the  presentation  of  unforeseen 
evidence  which  might  lead  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention   in    Grenada,    the    resolve    of 
President  Reagan  to  prevent  another 
hostage  crisis— this  time  in  the  Carib- 
bean—should   receive    the    support    of 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibility and  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  although  such  an 
action  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  administration's  initiative. 
Evidence  to  this  point  has  suggested 
that  the  invasion  of  Grenada  was  nec- 
essary   and    proper.    Few    Americans 
would  desire  to  endure  another  hos- 
tage  dilemma   such   as   that    in   Iran. 
The  statements  of  returning  medical 
students  from  St.  George  clearly  pro- 
vide   evidence    that    the    potential    for 
such  a  calamity  was  high.  In  addition, 
while  the  properly  applicable  tenets  of 
international    law    will    be    argued    for 
decades  to  come,  the  simple  fact   re- 
mains that  the  United  States  was  re- 
quested     by      Grenada's      Caribbean 
neighbors  to  free  that  nation  of  vio- 
lent   and    ruthless    rebels.    These    na- 
tions,  taken  as  a  group,   had  already 
undertaken  economic  sanctions  which 
most  likely  woiild  have  led  to  the  fur- 
ther demise  of  .security  and  safety  on 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  President 
acted  in  a  manner  which  may  hurt  our 
international  reputation  in  the  short 
term,  but  also  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vented the  strengthening  of  the  pre- 
ception  that  the  United  States  is  an 
incapable  and  weak  ally,  as  was  fright- 


eningly  depicted  in  Iran.  I  suspect  that 
those  who  are  now  vehemently  taking 
the  President  to  task  for  this  invasion 
would  have  also  been  the  first  to  jump 
m  protest  for  any  inaction  which 
would  have  led  to  the  imprisonment  of 
1,000  American  citizens. 

Today  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
consider  a  resolution  which  will  imple- 
ment section  4iaHr>  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and.  as  such,  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces,  ultimately,  within  90  days.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  Congress  must  ap- 
prove this  resolution  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  constitutional  rights  to  partici- 
pate in  decisions  leading  to  the  long- 
term  commitment  of  American  troops. 
While  Congress  is  clearly  an  improper 
participant  in  day-to-day  foreign 
policy  and  military  decisionmaking,  it 
must  have  a  hand  m  matters  of  such 
significance  as  the  long-term  deploy- 
ment of  forces  in  hostile  situations. 
Grenada  is  clearly  one  of  these  hostile 
situations. 

But  my  vote,  and  I  suspect  those  of 
many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
should  not  be  viewed  by  either  the 
public  or  critics  of  the  President's 
action  as  a  condemnation  of  his  deci- 
sion. In  view  of  the  almost  simultane- 
ous catastrophe  in  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Reagan  had  but  no  choice  to  act  quick- 
ly and  strongly.  Similarly,  in  view  of 
the  President's  use  of  troops  and  state- 
ments about  their  purpose  in  Beirut. 
Congre.ss  has  but  no  choice  to  reassert 
its  participation  in  foreign  policy  and 
defen.se  matters  of  significant  national 
concern.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin   (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules    and    pass    the    joint    resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  402. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  w  ere  ordered. 


[I  1550 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  1.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


EXTENDING    EXPIRATION     DATE 

OF        EXPORT-IMPORT        BANK 

ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(SJ.  Res.  189)  extending  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  Hotise. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 
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Ih.-  .sPt:AKKH  pro  tempore.  Is 
ihtTf  iibjfct  11)11  to  the  request  of  the 
Ktntlertiiin  I  rum  North  Carolina? 

Mr  LKAC'H  <il  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving!  the  vi^hi  to  object,  I  do  so 
simply  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Neal)  to  explain  the 
resolution  to  the  Members  of  the 
Housf 

Mr  N'l-AI.  Mi  Speaker,  will  the 
gent  leman  \  itUi'^ 

Mr  Lf;A('H  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
K>-nt  Icman 

Mr  Nh:AI.  .Mr  Sp>'aktr.  this  is  a 
.Mtupl*'  <xten.sion  of  the  E.xportlmport 
Bank.-,  authority  until  November  18. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Eximbank  and 
amendments  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  are  contained  in  the  IMF 
le^;i.slation.  When  no  resolution  was 
reached  on  that  legislation  by  the  Sep- 
tember 30  expiration  date  for  the 
Bank,  last  month  we  passed  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Banks  authority 
from  September  30  to  October  31. 
Thus,  the  Eximbanks  authority  would 
expire  as  of  mi<lnit'ht  tonight.  The  res- 
olution befori  tht  House  today  ex- 
tends the  authority  once  again  until 
the  tarppt'Hi  :i() inurnment  date.  No- 
vember IH  !  .  tin.'.  ;  r  additional  time 
for  the  !  A  .  liiiu.ses  lo  work  their  will 
on  the  bri.uii  r  Exim  legislation. 

Mr  I.f-.\{  II  iif  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appr>(  !,u.  'ii.  txplanalion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  based 
on  it.  the  minority  has  no  objection 
and  we  would  hope  that  it  goes 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  189 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  i.s  amended 
by  striking  out  ■October  31.  1983"  and  In 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    November  18.  1983" 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HAZARDOUS  WASH-;  CONIHOL 
AND  ENFORCKMFN  I    AiT  OF  1983 

The  SI 'I-  AKFR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  H  ■  .  .  Kt  solution  274  and  rule 
XXIII.  thf  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
2867. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the 


Union  for  the  further  ci>t;.ii  ration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2867)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday. 
October  6.  section  11  was  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  Pending  was  the 
first  committee  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  11(d)  of  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  provides  for 
specific  timeframes  within  which  the 
Attorney  General  must  act  upon  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
file  and  represent  the  Administrator 
in  a  civil  action.  If  the  Administrator 
of  the  EPA  requests  the  Attorney 
General  to  act.  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  notify  the  Administrator 
within  30  days  of  his  or  her  intention 
to  represent  the  Administrator  and 
file  such  civil  action  within  150  days 
after  the  transmittal  of  the  request, 
the  Administrator  will  then  have  the 
exclusive  authority  to  commence  and 
conduct  litigation,  except  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
struck  this  provision  from  the  bill  in 
its  markup  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  action.  The  committee 
strongly  believes  that  such  a  transfer 
is  unwarranted  and  unnecessary. 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  at 
the  hearing,  including  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  EPA.  op- 
posed inclusion  of  section  IKd)  in  the 
bill.  It  is  significant  that  EPA  is  not 
requesting  this  authority  and.  in  fact, 
opposes  the  transfer. 

The  opposition  was  based  on  three 
different  arguments.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  that  the  effective  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  civil  and 
criminal  statutes  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  centralized  and  coordinated  litiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Justice 
over  all  matters  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  Second,  the  arbitrary 
deadlines  which  the  language  in  sub- 
section 11(d)  requires  are  unworkable 
and  unrealistic  in  the  context  of  day- 
to-day  operation  of  litigation.  The 
third  argument  is  that  the  amendment 
"sends  a  signal"  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  believes  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  dilatory  and  lackadaisi- 
cal in  its  enforcement  of  hazardous 
waste  litigation,  and  that  transfer  of 
the  litigating  authority  to  EPA  would 
result  in  better  enforcement  of  the 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  disposal 
laws. 


The  merits  of  centralizing  litigating 
authority  are  based  primarily  on  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  uniformity 
of  the  Government's  position.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  William  Ruckelshaus. 
in  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings 
testified  that: 

I  think  for  purposes  of  orderly  administra- 
tion of  justice,  there  has  to  be  someplace 
where  you  lodge  that  final  authority.  If  you 
don't,  you  get  different  branches  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  going  into  court  asking  for  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  common  statutes  that 
apply  across  the  board  and  you  really  have 
chaos. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  wrote  to  Chairman 
RoDiNO  expressing  his  strong  support 
for  the  committee's  action  in  recom- 
mending the  deletion  of  .section  11(d). 
In  that  letter  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated: 

I  commend  and  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  Subcommittees  unanimous  action  of 
Tuesday.  June  7th.  recommending  that  Sec- 
tion ll(d>  be  deleted  from  H.R   2867 


During  my  tenure  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  which  !  served  as  both  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Division  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  I  held  the  view, 
which  I  still  hold  today,  that  the  effective 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  our 
civil  and  criminal  statutes  is  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  centralized  and  coordinated  litigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  all  matters 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  As  I 
said  in  my  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  May  4th.  "for  purposes  of 
orderly  administration  of  Justice,  there  has 
to  be  some  place  where  you  lodge  that  final 
authority." 

I  am  firmly  committed,  as  I  know  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  committed,  to  prepar- 
ing and  initiating  litigation  under  our  haz- 
ardous waste  statutes  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. I  strongly  urge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  follow  the  recommendation  and  lead 
of  the  Sutjcommiltee.  and  move  to  delete 
Section  11(d)  from  the  bill  during  mark-up 
of  H.R.  '2867  on  June  14th. 
Sincerely. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  engaged  in  cooperative  efforts  on 
environmental  pollution  cases,  includ- 
ing entering  into  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  regard  to  clean 
air.  clean  water,  and  safe  drinking 
water  cases.  There  is  no  reason  to 
modify  this  flexible  working  arrange- 
ment by  the  inflexible  terms  in  the 
bill.  Both  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
Division  in  the  Carter  administration 
and  the  current  holder  of  that  posi- 
tion have  indicated  that  the  coopera- 
tive working  arrangement  between  the 
EPA  and  the  Justice  Department  is 
working  effectively.  Setting  the  prece- 
dent of  eroding  the  central  litigating 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  this  ca.se,  where  it  is  clearly  not 
necessary  or  desired  by  the  EPA  or  the 
Department,  is  clearly  unwarranted 
from  an  overall  governmental  consist- 


incv  perspective.  The  working  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  agencies  is 
described  as  "excellent"  by  both  par- 
tie.s.  Of  the  72  referral.';  received  under 
RCRA.  the  Department  had  filed  on 
64  as  of  June  1983.  the  Agency  had 
withdrawn  five  causes:  and  the  Justice 
Department  is  currently  discu.ssing 
with  the  Agency  the  withdrawal  of 
t  hrt-f  more. 

All  of  the  witne.s.ses  who  testified  on 
this  provision  agreed  that,  even  were 
the    committee    to    be    of    a    mind    to 
transfer  litigating  authority  from  the 
Department    to    the    Agency,    freezing 
into  statutory  language  specific  dead- 
lines i.s  unwarranted,  unworkable,  and 
unrealistic   Ca.se.s  under  RCRA  are  ex- 
tremely complex.  Thty  often  involve 
hundreds  of  potential  defendants  and 
numerous    related    claims.    Under    the 
strict  scheme  provided  in  section  IKd) 
the   Department    would    bo    forced   to 
choose  between  making  ha.sty  prosecu- 
torial decisions,  without  adequate  fac- 
tual    and     policy     underpinnings,     or 
having      its      authority      to      litigate 
stripped  from  it.  Additionally,  many  of 
the  cases  filed  under  RCRA  also  in 
volve  claims  involved  under  CERCLA. 
the    Safe    Drinking    Water    Act,    the 
Clean     Water     Act.     the     River     and 
Harbor  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the 
Toxic  Substances   Control   Act.    Being 
statutorily   forced  to  make  a  decision 
with  regard  to  prosecution  of  certain 
ca-ses  involving  claims  under  any  com- 
hmation  of  these  acts  because  one  of 
the    claims    is    under    RCRA    unduly 
compromuses  the  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  litigators  in 
the  Depart tnent  of  Justice. 

There  is  a  further  pioblem  which  is 
raised    insofar    as    the    potential    for 
criminal  proceedings  under  RCRA  and 
related      acts.      The      Committee      on 
Energy    and    Commerce      emphasizes 
that  this  section  does  not  affect  m  an.\ 
way  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  seek  indictment 
of  and  to  prosecute  violators  of.  crimi- 
nal provisions  of  RCRA.  "  <H.  Repl.  98 
198.  part  I.  p.  51.)  However,  it  is  quite 
clear  that   the  deadlines   imposed   by 
section  11(d)  could  interfere  with  par- 
allel      criminal       proceedings       under 
RCRA  and  related  acts.   In  a  circum 
stance  controlled  by  this  provision,  the 
Department  would  be  forced  to  choose 
between  initiating  a  civil  action  while 
a  criminal  investigation  or  prosecution 
is  proceeding  or  waiting  to  commence 
the  civil  action  until  completion  of  the 
criminal     action.    The     latter    choice 
would  result  in  the  Department  losing 
its  authority  to  prosecute  civil  claims. 
The  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Divi- 
sion argues  that    it  has  little  control 
over    the    timing    of    investigation    or 
prosecution  of  criminal  ca.ses  and  that 
criminal  cases  have  a  much  higher  pri- 
ority and  should  not  be  threatened  by 
simultaneous  civil  suits. 

Actions  filed  under  RCRA  also  in- 
volve claims  involving  other  environ- 


mental protection  statutes.  The  trig- 
gering mechanism  under  RCRA  pro- 
vided for  in  section  11(d)  for  transfer 
of  litigating  authority  would  affect 
cases  involving  all  those  other  acts. 
Since  the  section  only  provides  for 
transfer  of  RCRA  litigating  authority. 
RCRA  claims  would  have  to  be 
brought  independently  by  EPA  or  con- 
solidated with  a  related  action  which 
would  continue  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  wasteful  situation  which  in- 
volves" duplicative  efforts  in  litigation 
resources  in  the  same  case. 

There  was  no  testimony  at  our  hear- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  dilatory  or  lacka- 
daisical in  the  prosecution  of  environ- 
mental cases.  A.ssistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Dinkens  testified  that— 

Efffclivf  management  of  such  wastes  is  a 
top  environmental  priority  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  effective  enforcement  of  Feder- 
al hazardous  waste  statutes  is  the  highest 
priority  of  the  Justice  Departments  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division.      .  . 

The  testimony  showed  that  the  De- 
partment is  actively  pursuing  these 
cases  and  has  dedicated  the  necessary 
resources  to  them. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Moorman  testified  that  the  transfer  of 
litigating  authority  contemplated  in 
the  bill  is  "the  wrong  signal  at  the 
wrong  time."  Mr.  Moorman  went  on  to 
say  that  — 

[wle  have  witnessed  an  astonishing  two 
vears  of  mismanagement  at  EPA  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal laws  suffered  greatly  ...  I  have  not 
heard  anv  suggestions,  and  I  believe  no  one 
could  fairly  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
situation  at  EPA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \leld'' 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 
Mr.  LENT.   I   thank   the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  identify 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  (Mr. 
Hughes)  remarks.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  question. 

I  understand  that  the  current  pro- 
posal includes  appellate  litigation  as 
well  as  original  jurisdiction  litigation 
in  which  the  role  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral will  be  compromised. 

Can  the  gentleman  elaborate  on 
that'' 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  way  I  read  the  leg- 
islation it  would  include  not  just  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  but  also  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, with  the  exception  of  claims 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LENT.  So  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Government  would  have  two  law- 
yers, one  on  each  side  of  an  issue. 
during  litigation  on  appeal. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Section  11(d)  was  even  opposed  by 
BUI  Ruckelshaus  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings,  who  stated  very  flatly 
that  it  was  a  bad  idea  to  give  litigating 
authority  to  his  prospective  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  James  Moorman.  Assi-stant  At- 
torney General  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  also  said,  in  effect,  that  it  was 
the  wrong  idea  being  advanced  at  the 
wrong  time.  It  represents  an  overreac- 
tion  to  the  events  of  last  fall  in  that 
Agency. 

The  Lands  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  a  very  outstanding 
record  in  the  handling  of  these  cases 
in  litigation.  And  of  70  cases  which 
have  been  referred  to  Justice,  63  ac- 
tions have  been  filed  for  enforcement. 


n  1600 
So  there  is  no  wrong  to  be  corrected. 
And  as  Bert  Lance  used  to  say.  "When 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.  "  And  it  is 
working  very  satisfactorily,  there  is  no 
excuse  or  no  real  reason  for  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  litigation  purposes  and 
abilities  of  the  Justice  Department  by 
duplicating  it  in  an  agency  that  has, 
goodness  knows,  enough  to  do  without 
handling  its  own  legal  work. 

Also,  the  events  of  last  fall  would  be 
compounded  by  allowing  the  agency  to 
totally  handle  its  own  litigation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Justice  Department, 
eliminating  an  oversight  ability  and  an 
investigative  look  by  a  different  de- 
partment, the  Justice  Department. 

For  those  and  other  reasons.  I  think. 
as  did  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a 
whole,  that  section  ILd)  is  improper 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendment. 
I  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

We  have  before  us  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recoverv  Act.  And  as  Members  know, 
this  is  one  of  the  key  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
hazardous  chemical  waste  disposal. 

It  was  passed  in  1976  and  then  up- 
dated in  1980.  And  it  was  crafted  to 
deal  with  the  increasingly  apparent 
need  for  a  national  .strategy  for  the 
regulation  and  disposal  of  dangerous 
hazardous   wastes,    to   devise   realistic 
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standards  that  could  be  met  and  un- 
dtTstood  by  Kcnerators  and  enforce- 
ment officials  alike 

The  Energy  and  Comnurre  Commit- 
tee has  wrestled  lonn  and  hard  with 
this  law  that  is  referred  to  a.s  F-iCRA. 
In  an  effort  to  craft  the  fairest  and 
most  effect iye  set  of  changes  possible, 
we  have  held  numerous  hearmgs  and 
collected  tt-stunony  from  a  broad 
range  of  sources  from  those  who  gen- 
erate wa.sie  to  those  with  the  task  of 
oversight,  to  those  citizens  who  must 
live  with  the  waste 

The  changes  which  'Ai-re  made  in 
the  bill  'Acre  iii  no  way  arbitrary  or  ex- 
cessue  We  ha\e'  before  us  in  this  law 
a  good  law  and  all  that  we  have  done 
is  try  to  make  it  work  better. 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard 
horror  stories  of  pollution  and  con- 
tamination that  never  should  have  oc- 
curred if  the  law  was  working  the  way 
we  intended  it  to  work  when  it  was 
first  put  into  place 

Today  I  want  in  .i.!>lress  particularly 
some  elements  of  liu  bill  which  I  feel 
are  absolutely  essential  to  its  success- 
ful implementation,  that  is,  the 
strengthening  of  the  enforcement  sec- 
tions of  the  law,  and  the  measure  al- 
lowing EPA  to  litigate  civil  cases  if  the 
Justice  Department  does  not  act  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Regarding  the  litigation  provision, 
section  11(d).  that  is  under  discussion 
at  this  moment,  I  cannot  stress 
enough  how  important  it  is  to  adopt 
changes  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  expeditiously  respond  to  these 
cases  which  involve  endangerment  to 
the  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  Department  of  Justice  will 
remain  the  lead  agency  on  litigation, 
but  this  provision  creates  a  .safety 
valve  in  the  system  which  gives  EPA 
the  authority  to  go  ahead  and  act  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  if 
the  Justice  Department  fails  to  do  so 
in  a  timely  fashion.  And  it  has  failed 
to  do  so  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Justice  De- 
partment 150  days  to  file  a  case  after 
its  referral  from  EPA.  Is  that  not  long 
enough?  We  may  hear  some  suggest 
that  the  150-day  limit  and  the  30-day 
notification  requirement  are  inad- 
equate time  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  evaluate  and  prepare  its  case 
for  filing. 

These  concerns  are  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

First,  several  other  major  environ- 
mental statutes,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  give 
EPA  litigation  authority  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  act  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  the  two  agencies 
themselves  have  agreed,  in  a  1977 
memorandum  of  understanding,  that 
150  days  is  the  proper  standard  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

Are  we  going  to  take  the  position 
that     hazardous     chemical     waste     is 


simply  le.ss  iinporiaiu  and  le.s.-.  ul  a 
threat  to  the  public  health  than  tho.se 
threats  posed  in  these  other  areas  of 
legislation'  I  would  certainly  hope  not. 
Yet  if  you  voted  for  this  amendment, 
that  would  be  the  position  you  would 
be  taking,  it  seems  to  me.  So  I  hope 
the  Members  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  as  the  committee  report 
notes,  EPA  and  the  Ju.stice  Depart- 
ment have  adopted  formal  guidelines, 
called  the  Quantico  Guidelines,  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  litigation  and, 
specifically,  provide  for  early  Justice 
Department  involvement  in  the  civil 
litigation  case  development  process. 

So  under  the  present  system  cases 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
should  be  technically  and  legally 
ready  for  filing  at  the  time  when  they 
are  referred. 

Now.  let  me  underscore  that  point. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  150 
days  after  the  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment first  sets  eyes  on  the  case.  We 
are  talking  about  150  days  after  the 
Justice  Department  has  already  been 
fully  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  case,  before  it  is  technically  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys would  have  been  active  partici- 
pants in  the  development  of  these 
cases  prior  to  the  actual  referral  by 
EPA. 

Third,  looking  back  historically  to 
1980,  a  year  when  the  enforcement 
system  was  beginning  to  work  effec- 
tively, we  see  that  all  of  the  RCRA 
hazardous  waste  cases  referred  and 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  that 
year,  approximately  97  percent,  were 
filed  within  150  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Gore) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gore 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GORE.  The  deadline  which  we 
are  asking  for,  which  I  believe  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  consistent  with 
similar  deadlines  under  other  statutes, 
will  spur  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
devote  the  time,  energy,  and  resources 
necessary  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  these  important  cases  to  protect 
the  environment  and  tiie  public 
health. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
ple of  one  case  which  demonstrates 
the  need  for  this  provision.  In  1973,  in 
Globe.  Ariz.,  a  trailer  park  was  built 
right  on  top  of  a  milling  site  absolutely 
full  of  asbestos.  The  man  who  sold  the 
trailer  lots  and  moved  in  these  fami- 
lies, coincidentally,  also  owned  the  as- 
bestos mill.  It  seems  he  neglected  to 
mention  the  asbestos  to  the  folks  that 
he  sold  the  lots  to  when  they  .settled 
in.  We  all  know  from  the  shipyard 
cases  and  from  other  evidence  what 
the  terrible  evidence  is  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  exposure  to 


asbestos  and  cases  of  cancer  and  other 
lung  diseases. 

Well,  the  topsoil  gradually  eroded 
and  the  asbestos  began  to  fill  the  air. 
The  trailers  were  contaminated,  and 
the  children  were  playing  right  in  the 
asbestos.  The  health  experts  from  the 
Arizona  Health  Services.  NIOSH.  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  all 
warned  of  the  serious  health  dangers 
from  continued  exposure  to  the  asbes- 
tos. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  after  the 
State  took  temporary  soil  capping 
measures  in  1980.  and  after  delay  by 
EPA.  due  to  maladministration  by  top 
EDA  officials,  the  enforcement  case 
was  finally  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  September  1982,  for 
the  purpose  of  filing  an  action  for  in- 
jiinctive  relief  under  RCRA  and  Su- 
perfund  as  an  imminent  and  substan- 
tial endangerment  to  the  public  health 
or  environment. 

The  EPA  transmittal  letter  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  referral  be 
the  subject  of  prompt  action— and  it 
was  underlined— due  to  the  nature  and 
level  of  exposure  to  asbestos  at  the 
Mountain  View  Mobile  Home  Estates 
site. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Justice 
failed  to  file  the  lawsuit  for  over  7 
months  and  until  after  congressional 
scrutiny  of  the  situation.  The  author- 
izing committee  has  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  hazardous  waste  laws  and 
believes  section  11(d)  will  be  the  safety 
valve  in  the  current  litigation  system 
necessary  to  avoid  any  more  cases  like 
Globe,  Ariz. 

This  provision  is  necessary  and  es- 
sential and  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  1  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  its  consideration  of  this 
legislation  heard  from  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  EPA. 
And  I  think  it  is  important  that  both 
representatives  of  Justice  and  EPA  op- 
posed the  transfer  language  in  section 
11(d). 

In  fact,  no  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopo- 
lies and  Commercial  Law  favored  the 
language  in  this  section  that  this 
amendment  would  strike,  including 
James  Moorman,  former  A.ssistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Lands  Division 
during  the  Carter  administration.  In 
his  words,  it  was  the  wrong  legisla- 
tion at  the  wrong  time." 

The  person  you  would  think  who 
would  have  a  great  interest  in  this,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus.  in  his  confirmation  hearings  said 
it  was  a  bad  idea  to  shift  this  litigation 
authority. 


C  1610 
Now.    11' d'.    contrary    to    what    we 
.have  heard,  is  simply  not  necessary  to 
ha\e     GoNcrnment     expeditiously     re- 
spond 

You  heard  that  150  days  is  plenty  ot 
time  to  prepare  a  case.  The  facts  are 
that  m  llid'.  the  deadline,  the  first 
deadline,  is  30  days,  in  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  have  to  evalu- 
ate often  very  complex  cases.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  case  be  filed  within 
150  days,  in  fact,  might  very  well  prej- 
udice effective  .settlement. 

Now  what  if  we  did  allow  EPA  to 
bring  its  own  cases''  The  resources  of 
the  litigation  arm  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Justice, 
It.',  U.S.  attorneys  across  the  country, 
would  not  be  available,  requiring  EPA 
to  develop  at  considerable  unnece.ssary 
additional  public  expense,  duplicatue 
litigation  of  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  standard 
which  our  Judiciary  Committee  unani- 
mously felt  should  be  applied;  namely, 
that  transfers  of  litigation  authority 
to  an  executive  agency  should  occur 
only  if  there  is  compelling  evidence 
that  the  job  is  not  being  done  proper- 
ly. 

Quite  the  reverse  is  true  here  today. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Lands  Division 
record  has  been  very  good  with  respect 
to  RCRA  cases.  Of  the  70  cases  re- 
ferred to  Justice  by  EPA,  63  of  these 
have  been  filed 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnrui.  we  have  been 
told  that  there  are  precedents  m  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  where  EPA  ha.s  author- 
ity. , 
Now.  I  think  I  will  take  a  minute  of 
the  committees  time  just  to  analyze 
this  statement.  The  facts  are  that  no 
other  provision  in  law  is  as  inflexible 
or  as  restrictive  as  those  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  before  you.  H.R. 
2867. 

The  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  Safe  Drinking  Waiter  Act.  con- 
tain reasonable  time  provisions.  They 
do  not  provide  automatic  transfer  of 
litigation  authority,  as  does  the  meas- 
ure before  you.  regardless  of  what  you 
have  been  told. 

Cases  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  et  cetera,  involve 
ascertainment  of  determinable  stand- 
ards. Programs  are  in  place  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  have  been 
met  and  whether  enforcement  action 
is  necessary. 

The  programs  utilize  discreet  scien- 
tific methods.  One  or  a  few  parties  are 
involved.  It  is.  therefore,  easier  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
litigation  should  be  instituted. 

In  contrast,  the  measure  before  us 
requires  ascertaining  whether  'immi- 
nent and  substantial  endangerment"  is 
present.  Standards  of  proof  are  amor- 
phous. Evidence,  accordingly,  lakes  a 
longer  time  to  develop.  There  are  no 


defined  standards  of  what  is  a  viola- 
tion. There  are  usually  multiple  par- 
ties involved,  varied  and  different  sub- 
stances are  involved.  These  complex- 
ities counsel  against  restrictive  and  in- 
flexible review  periods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  compelling  need  to  change 
the  system  that  is  working  well,  then 
it  IS  "not  necessary  to  have  ll<d)  in 
order  to  have  Government  respond  ex- 
peditiously, and  for  the  other  reasons 
I  have  spelled  out.  I  think  section 
11(d)  is  unwarranted  and  unnecessary, 
and  the  amendment  to  strike  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  remarks  to  those  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  repre- 
senting the  views  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  opposing  section  11(d) 
have  attempted  to  portray  this  provi- 
sion as  something  unique,  something 
which  will  undermine  some  existing 
system  of  centralized  litigation  au- 
thority. It  is  understandable  that  the 
Justice  Department  would  like  to  have 
total  control  over  all  governmental 
litigation.  Of  course,  the  first  objective 
of  anv  bureaucracy  is  to  increase  and 
protect  Its  turf,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  no  exception.  The  issue 
here  is  not  protection  of  bureaucratic 
turf  but  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  Americans  living  on  or  near 
hazardous  waste  dump  sites. 

In  considering  this  provision,  two  im- 
portant points  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
First,  legislation  giving  Federal  agen- 
cies limited  litigation  authority  is  not 
unique.  According  to  a  1979  study  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  there  are  over  20  statutes  au- 
thorizing over  27  departments  and 
agencies  other  than  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  initiate  such  litigation. 
These  include  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  and 
three  specific  environmental  laws  al- 
ready admini.stered  by  EPA-the  Fed- 
eral W'ater  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act. 

Second,  .section  IKdi  does  not  strip 
the  Departm.ent  of  Justice  of  litigation 
authority.  It  merely  provides  a  safety 
valve  in  the  current  system  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  bureaucracy 
fails  to  act  in  a  timely  manner.  So  that 
Members  further  understand  the  real 
need  for  this.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  details  of  one 
recent  case,  the  Mountain  View  Mobile 
Home  Estates  case  in  Globe.  Ariz.,  al- 
ready referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

In    that    case,    about    130    residents 
were  living  directly  on  top  of  an  asbes- 


tos dump  site.  Several  Federal  and 
State  authorities  warned  of  the  seri- 
ous health  risks  created  by  direct  con- 
tact with  a  known  carcinogen. 

.  .  the  Agency  has  determined  that 
there  may  be  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  because  of  an 
actual  or  threatened  release  of  hazardous 
substances  from  the  sue.  Due  to  the  nature 
and  level  of  exposure  to  asbestos  at  the 
Mountain  View  Mobile  Home  Estates  site,  in 
Its  referral.  EPA  requested  that  this  referral 
be  the  subject  of  prompt  action. 

There  was  no  action  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request  for  over  7 
months  after  the  referral.  Why'>  Be- 
cause the  attorney  assigned  to  the 
Globe  case  was  busy  with  other  work 
and  either  did  not  have  time  or  was 
simply  unwilling  to  do  the  filing. 
Meanwhile,  residents  remained  ex- 
posed to  a  known  carcinogen. 

This  inaction  is  unconsionable  and 
can  hardly  be  called  a  beneficial 
aspect  of  a  centralized  litigation 
system— it  is  no  isolated  instance  in 
fact,  it  is  a  too  common  pitfall.  If  we 
continue  this  system  and.  therefore, 
allow  these  kinds  of  cases  to  go  un- 
filed, we  will  seriously  jeopardize  the 
health    and   safety   of   the   American 

public. 

The    amendment    proposed    by    the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  an  at- 
tempt   to    block   a   provision   of   H.R. 
2867  which  specifically  addresses  this 
problem.  This  provision  gives  EPA  the 
ability  to  litigate  cases  on  its  own  once 
the  Justice  Department  has  had  ample 
time  to  pro.secute.  but  has  failed  to  do 
so.  What  can  be  more  simple,  proper. 
just?  EPA  must  have  the  authority  to 
step  in  and  take  effective  action  when 
the  Justice  Department  fails  to.  The 
people  of  this  country— the  people  in 
your  district— cannot   be   expected  to 
sit  around,  waiting  for  the  attorneys 
over   at    Justice   to   clear   their   desks 
long  enough  to  file  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, while  good  Americans  live  in 
hazardous  waste  and  are  exposed  to 
hazardous    materials    affecting    their 
organs  and  blood.  Americans  deserve 
the  quickest,  most  effective  relief  the 
system  can  provide,  and  that  is  what 
section  11(d)  of  H.R.  2867  does. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  and,  therefore,  pre- 
serve the  public's  interest. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m   strong   opposition   to   the   amend- 

The  litigation  authority  for  tPA 
contained  in  H.R.  2867  is  necessary  to 
insure  rapid  relief  in  situations  which 
threaten  public  health  and  safety.  The 
provision  is  not  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  provision  grants 
limited  authority  for  the  Administra- 
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tor  to  rommencc  iit  i^iat  imi  of  hazard- 
ous 'Aa-stf  ra.ses  when  the  Attorney 
General  fails  to  act  in  a  timely 
manner 

I  stress  the  liimtrd  nature  of  this 
provision  When  tiie  Administrator 
makes  a  determination  that  a  violation 
under  RCRA  has  occurred,  one  which 
may  pose  a  substantia!  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public,  he 
shall  first  request  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  file,  and  represent  the  EPA  in. 
a  rivil  action  anainst  the  offender. 
Only  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
fails  to  act  within  a  specified  period  of 
time  will  the  Administrator  have  au- 
thiority  to  commence  and  conduct  liti- 
gation in  his  own  name,  using  EPA 
staff  lawyers.  Moreover,  in  any  case 
that  moves  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Attorney  General  would  take  over  and 
represent  the  Government. 

Why  is  the  committee  so  concerned 
with  timely  action? 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee  en- 
countered a  truly  egregious  example 
of  how  people  were  left  facing  a  seri- 
ous health  risk  because  the  current 
system  failed  to  operate  in  a  timely 
manner.  The  case  involved  approxi- 
mately 130  residents  of  the  Mountain 
View  Mobile  Homes  Estates  Trailer 
Park  Subdivision  in  Globe,  Ariz.  This 
residential  area  was  situated  directly 
on  top  of  asbestos  wastes  generated  by 
a  milling  facility.  State  and  Federal 
health  authorities,  including  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  warned  of  the 
serious  health  risks  created  by  direct 
contact  with  asbestos,  a  known  carcin- 
ogen, and  exposure  to  airborne  asbes- 
tos fibers. 

On  September  30,  1982.  V.VA  re 
ferred  the  Globe  case  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  an  action  for  injunctive  relief 
under  RCRA  and  Superfund.  More 
than  7  months  after  the  referral,  the 
Department  of  Justice  still  had  not 
filed  the  case.  At  a  hearing  on  May  2, 
1983,  a  senior  EPA  official  testified 
that  the  major  problem  was  that  the 
Justice  Department  attorney  assigned 
to  the  case  was  occupied  with  another 
case,  the  Stringfellow  case,  and  appar- 
ently was  not  able  to  devote  the  time 
necessary  to  file  the  Globe  case.  One 
day  after  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  reported  H.R.  2867,  the 
Justice  Department  finally  initiated 
litigation  in  the  Globe  case.  Under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these.  EPA  should 
have  the  authority  provided  by  this 
bill  to  proceed  and  take  the  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

Civil  litigation  is  not  regarded  as  the 
most  expedient  of  legal  remedies.  On 
the  other  hand,  hazardous  waste  sites 
often  present  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  human  health  and 
safety.  If  the  Government  is  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  the  country  from  such 
serious  dangers  in  an  effective  and  ex- 


peditious manner,  it  must  provide  a 
safety  net  mechanism  within  the  en- 
forcement process  which  will  insure 
prompt  action  on  important  cases.  If 
the  Department  of  Justice  acts  in  a 
timely  manner  on  these  hazardous 
waste  cases,  this  provision  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  Department's  current 
litigation  authority.  Instead.  I  believe 
it  will  create  the  leverage  within  the 
present  system  to  insure  that  impor- 
tant cases  are  prosecuted  expeditious- 
ly to  protect  public  health  and  safety. 

Granting  authority  to  an  agency  to 
litigate  cases  is  not  unusual.  Other 
major  environmental  statutes— the 
Clear  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act— provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  with  authority  to  liti- 
gate if  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
notify  the  Agency  within  a  reasona- 
ble lime"  that  he  will  represent  the 
Agency.  A  1977  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  DOJ  and  EPA  in- 
terprets "reasonable  time"  to  be  150 
days  after  referral  by  EPA.  the  same 
period  of  time  established  in  H.R. 
2867.  In  essence,  H.R.  2867  codifies  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  for 
the  implementation  of  RCRA. 

The  language  in  this  bill  insures 
that  full  power  to  litigate  resides  first 
and  foremost  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Only  in  cases  where  Justice  fails 
to  act  is  the  Administrator  granted  the 
authority  to  carry  out  litigation  on  his 
own.  All  we  are  doing  is  providing  one 
more  way  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  enabling  timely  prosecu- 
tion of  those  cases  which  must  go  to 
litigation. 

In  summary,  the  provision  to  grant 
EPA  litigation  authority  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fails  to  act  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  is  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  for  the  public.  It  has 
been  considered  carefully  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
is  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  would  the  gen- 
tleman draw  the  line?  We  have  literal- 
ly hundreds  and  hundreds  of  statutes 
that  grant  various  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams that  exist  at  the  Federal  level. 

Would  the  gentleman  grant  transfer 
authority  to  each  one  of  those  agen- 
cies? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Obviously,  in  this 
instance,  we  had  repeated  testimony, 
witness  upon  witness,  explaining  not 
some  hypothetical  threats  but  direct 
threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  in- 
dividual Americans  that  were  left  un- 
responded  to  because  cases  of  over- 
worked    lawyers    or     undermotivated 


lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  not  responded  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  sympath'-tji'  to  that. 

The  CIIAH^V A\  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  Hum  Minnesota  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sikorski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  get  frustrated  at 
times  because  the  Justice  Department 
cannot  reach  criminal  prosecutions, 
even  with  the  Speedy  Trial  Act,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  resources.  Is  not  the 
answer  to  provide  the  resources  that 
are  needed  by  the  litigating  authority, 
the  Department  of  Justice?  Is  that  not 
really  the  answer,  instead  of  trying  to 
create  a  whole  new  litigating  agency 
within  each  of  these  agencies  and  de- 
partments throughout  our  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
accurate  to  the  extend  that  new  re- 
sources or  resources  back  up  to  the 
previous  level  are  needed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  well  as  in  EPA, 
but  let  us  not  conduct  ourselves  under 
some  mistaken  impression  that  the 
EPA  is  not  involved  in  enforcement, 
does  not  have  a  whole  host  of  attor- 
neys who  are  familiar  with  and  can 
prosecute  just  as  easily  and  just  as 
well  and  more  forthright  ly  and 
quicker  than  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is, 
again,  something  not  unique,  it  is  not 
strange,  it  is  not  inappropriate.  It  is 
fair  and  proper  and  something  that  I 
obviously  support. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  EPA,  the  gentleman 
has  correctly  advised  us,  has  in  three 
specific  instances  been  given  that  type 
of  transfer  authority,  but  does  the 
gentleman  understand  that  has  never 
been  utilized  by  the  EPA? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  understand  it  has 
not  been  utilized.  I  still  appreciate 
that  it  is  a  necessary  safety  valve  in 
the  process,  and  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  just  such  a  safety  valve. 
The  Globe,  Ariz.,  case  and  several 
other  cases  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  a  clarifica- 
tion on  the  point  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  understood  and  saw  this  thing 
in  perspective. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
this    authority.    The    Department    of 


Labor  lia,>~  tlii.s  authority.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
ha.s  this  authority.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  ha.s  this  authority.  EPA 
ha-s  this  authority  in  connection  with 
not  one.  but  three  other  statutes,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Federal 
Cltan  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

In  each  instance  it  was  given  for 
«ood  reason.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  right  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  litigate  these  questions.  All 
I  can  observe  is  that  after  a  long 
period  of  restful  tranquility  and  deep 
rspose.  the  Department  of  Justice  now 
awakes  in  a  remarkably  evil  humor, 

I  say  give  legislative  authority  to  an 
agency  which  will  litigate  these  ques- 
tions, which  can  be  monitored,  and 
which  will  not  hide  behind  a  smoke- 
.screen  of  lawyer-like  statements  about 
why  these  litigations  cannot  be  com- 
menced, when  they  cannot  commence 
a  suit.  a.s  they  did  in  the  case  of  Globe. 
Ariz.,  where  children  were  playing 
amidst  of  piles  of  a.sbestos,  a  danger- 
ous carcinogen,  because  the  lawyer  a.s- 
siuned  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
■A a.'-  loo  busy  with  other  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr  Si- 
KORSKi)  has  again  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Florid  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sikor.ski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  comment  on  the 
chairman's  point  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

If  the  authority  is  there  and  unused, 
perhaps  that  is  a  spur  that  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  act  quicker  and  respond  to  the 
health  and  safety  hazards  of  people. 
Maybe  if  we  give  the  EPA  just  this  au- 
thority in  this  instance  they  will  act 
quicker. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
tor  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  rein- 
force the  point  that  has  been  made  al- 
ready that  this  is  a  limited  authority 
that  we  are  providing  to  EPA.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  area  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  that  residual  limit 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  EPA. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  and  I 
would  concede  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  is  that  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  have  more  re- 
sources. We  do  not,  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  in  the  interim,  w  hile  we 
are  waiting  for  those  budget  priorities 
to  change,  we  are  faced  with  situations 
in  context  with  this  statute  where  we 
have  individuals  exposed  to  imminent 
and  substantial  hazards  to  people's 
health   and  the  environment  and  no 


one  has  either  the  resources  or  the 
will  to  go  forward  in  those  situations. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
should  be  this  residual  authority  that. 
under  those  circumstances  of  immi- 
nent hazard  to  people's  health,  there 
should  be  the  capability  of  going  for- 
ward. I  think  that  is  the  key  thrust  of 
wliat  wf  are  doing.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  radical  departure  of  existing 
law:  we  are  saying  there  should  be  this 
residual  authority  to  address  immi- 
nent problems  that  are  impacting 
upon  individuals. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand 
really  how,  by  transferring  the  author- 
ity to  the  EPA,  which  does  not  want 
the  authority,  when  we  acknowledge 
we  have  a  lack  of  resources,  we  have 
accomplished  anything,  because  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  support  per- 
sonnel, first  of  all. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
is  the  major  litigating  authority. 
Every  agency  that  has  some  enforce- 
ment authority  has  lawyers.  Are  we 
going  to  transfer  to  them  litigating  au- 
thority in  each  instance?  They  all 
think  their  programs  are  just  as  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is  we  are 
not  transferring  litigating  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  We 
are  just  seeing  to  it  that  EPA  has  the 
authority  to  act  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  refuses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  more  erudite 
and  studious  and  persuasive  have  ad- 
dressed the  subject  before  us  this 
afternoon,  but  I  would  just  like  to  add 
a  comment  or  two  on  a  practical  level 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
section  ll<b). 

I  think  that  we  have  heard  enough 
of  the  argument  that  there  are  other 
agencies  and  departments  given  simi- 
lar litigating  authority,  and  I  think  we 
have  heard  enough  of  the  argument 
that  EPA  has  similar  authority  under 
other  statutes  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  it 
is  just  barely  po.ssible  that  the  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  in  each  of  a 
number  of  other  instances.  What  we 
need  to  determine  is  not  whether  what 
was  done  in  the  past  is  controlling  but. 
rather,  was  it  right.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
right,  let  us  look  at  just  this  circum- 
stance. 


Would  it  be  right  to  create  one  more 
circumstance  in  which  the  EPA  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct  its  own  litiga- 
tion in  these  matters?  EPA  has  indi- 
cated, as  has  been  argued  here,  that  it 
does  not  seek  to  have  that  authority. 
It  has  lots  of  other  things  to  do.  As 
long  as  the  Congress  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  going  in 
recent  years,  creating  such  authority 
and  depriving  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  sufficient  resources  within  the 
total  budget  framework  to  carry  on  its 
job.  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  this  in 
numerous  cases.  We  are  going  to  bleed 
a  bit  here  and  bleed  a  bit  there,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  degree  of  coordination  in  the 
litigating  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  little  enough  now. 

There  are  priorities  that  need  to  be 
established  ty  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  carrying  out  its  litigating  work. 
Certainly  it  sounds  difficult,  ridiculous 
even,  to  contemplate  a  situation  such 
as  that  described  in  Arizona  where  the 
7-month  delay  occurred  with  asbestos 
conditions  creating  hazards  for  people 
li\ing  right  on  it.  It  does  not  sound  to 
me  as  though  that  was  a  case  in  which 
it  was  a  priority  judgment  that  said 
this  case  is  not  worthy  of  attention:  it 
was  just  a  case  in  which  there  were 
not  sufficient  resources  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  do  the  job. 

Why  do  we  not  address  the  problem 
correctly  and  directly  and  provide  the 
resources  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  our 
colleagues  that  many  of  these  cases 
that  we  are  talking  about  that  might 
come  up  under  the  RCRA  legislation 
involve  multiple  claims  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  triggering  RCRA.  we  have  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  we  have  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act.  and  only  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  really  act  as  the  coordina- 
tor so  as  to  consolidate  these  causes  of 
action. 

In  addition,  there  are  situations 
where  they  are  related  criminal  ac- 
tions which  only  Justice  can  bring,  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  carve  out  the  RCRA  legis- 
lation and  give  EPA  litigation  author- 
ity in  civil  matters  in  that  one  in- 
.stance. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  point  and  made  it 
well,  and  it  was  the  next  one  I  intend- 
ed to  cover,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Coordination  of  litigating  authority 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  is  most 
important.  The  criminal  aspect  of 
these   cases   is   an   important   tool   in 
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dealing  with  the  rivil  acUons.  Some- 
times there  are  settlement  negotia- 
tions that  ran  be  affected  by  the 
threat  of  the  roordmated  approarh  of 
dvll  and  mil  action.s  Thr  niust  effec- 
tive way  for  'h-'  laws  ot  the  United 
States  to  be  carntd  out  is  in  a  coordi- 
nated fa-shioii 

_  ItiJO 

In  some  ciLses  there  may  indeed  be 


( 


,'  11'!; 
>r.  d. 


riri..' 


.  la'Mn  possi- 
i!  urbanized 
;nK  with  haz- 
'  ri  raised  in 
iiiient.  There 


<trr;il    1 


aws  that 

^  r.i.t  happen 
i'i!:;ority  in 
'  ,>i.  iv  Let  us 


Internal  Rt".  rnsir 
bililies      The     qu 
crime  iiv.  o!v  trncn 
ardous  siibstaricr  ,    i-. 
connection  'a  itii  r  hi,. 
are    variou.^    othtT    h 
ma>  be  itu  oh  cd    \-,l'.\  di 

ro  \)r  \\)>-  futorctTUl'Ilt 
flt'llllMK  ■•>.  it  h  ^oml■  u!  !  h,' 
not  ( Tfalf  riiiiri'  conl  u.-^ioti. 

Mr  Chairrii.ui  thi,-  amendment  to 
SUike  section  -411' di  should  be  agreed 

to. 

Ti]r  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  Judu  iar>  Committee  amendment. 

Thf  (lutstion  vi.;i-s  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision drmanded  bv  Mr.  Hughes) 
there  wen'     itycs  8.  noes  7. 

Mr  l)IN(:;i-:i!  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
dt-mand  a  n  (  urdrd  vote,  and  pending 
!tia!  '  maki  '!;•  p..in'  of  order  that  a 
{iui.iruir.  i.s  no!  p: .  -•■;.  • 

I  h.  CHAIRMAN  Evidently  a 
(luuriun  is  no!  pri-,rn' 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  :.'.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proctfdiiit:  1!  t.  r  the  call  when  a 
(junrurii  i>!  ;S'.'   C'jinmittee  appears. 

M.n.ti.!  .>.iil  record  their  presence 
by  tlecLruiiii  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
dc\  ice. 
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Ihe  t  HAlliMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HfcK.AHY  I.  A  (ji.i'riini  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whi>l.    !::u   not  appeared. 

Ide  ciiair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  '.ull  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  The  call 
will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2.  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

(Roll  No.  4331 
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Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Al(al(a 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 


Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aipin 

AiiCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 


Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilen-son 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 


He!  nune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  iIN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Gar^a 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dmgell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward.s  (ALi 

Edwards  <CAi 

Edwards  lOKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  <1A) 

Evans (ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

F'eighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PUh 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  I TN I 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 


Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Cllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  <IN> 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  iID) 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkitu 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  I  OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Ka.slch 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kilder 

Kindness 

Kogov.sek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

L.evine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mark 

MacKa> 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Marl  Inez 

Mat.Mii 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 


McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller 'OH) 

Mine!  a 

Minish 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ot  linger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panelta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Purse  11 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RU.SSO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Srhumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.ster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  iNE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquisl 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 
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Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH  I 

WiLson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Three  hundred  seventy-eight  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 
will  resume  its  business. 

RECOKDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL) for  a  recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

G  1710 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  clarify  as  to  just  exactly 
what  the  amendment  is  that  we  are 
voting  on.  where  we  are  procedurally? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  voting  on 
the  first  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment, page  32.  It  strikes  the  civil 
action  section  of  section  11. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I 
understand  the  Chair  to  say  that  the 
amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
strikes  the  civil  .section  of  the  bill,  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
civil  action  section  of  section  11. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  Membens  that  this  is 
a  5-minute  vole. 

The    vole    was   taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  215,  noes 
165.  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4341 
AYES-215 


Akaka 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Badham 

Banleti 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Borski 

Boucher 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 


Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edward.s  (AL) 


f:dwards  ( CA  j 

Kdwards  'OK 

Kmerson 

f.rdreirh 

Krienborn 

fAans  (ID 

Fazio 

Felghan 

?erraro 

Fields 

Fish 

FIlppo 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

FYanklln 

FYenzel 

F\jqua 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (tTT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kramer 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bethune 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dorgan 


I^aFalce 

Lantos 

Uhman(FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH; 

Mineta 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Petri 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

NOES-165 

Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

English 

Evarts  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fiedler 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydo,"; 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Green 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  'NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Slump 

Sundquisl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walker 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whillen 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL> 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Long  (L.A) 

Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Minish 

Molinari 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 


Par-.elta 

Patman 

Penny 

Perkins 

Porter 

Purse  11 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roe 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 


AuCoin 

Bates 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Clarke 

Clay 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Davis 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Gray 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towtis 

Traxler 


Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weber 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 
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Gregg 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Hubbard 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lowry  (WA) 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 


Oberstar 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Roukema 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Moakley  against. 

Mr.  Bilirakis  for.  with  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mrs.  Roukema  for,  with  Ms.  Kaptur 
against. 

So  the  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

:::  1720 

Mr.  FT.ORIO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  Strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague.  Berk- 
ley Bedell,  has  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion several  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  service  station  operators  and 
other  small  businesses.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  record  with  regard  to  these 
questions. 

Under  the  Mikulski  amendment, 
which  constitutes  section  22  of  this 
bill,  we  encourage  the  recycling  of 
used  motor  oil  while,  at  the  same  time, 
minimizing  the  regulatory  burden  on 
the  small  generator  who  contracts  for 
its  proper  dispo.sal.  The  service  station 
dealer's  obligation  is  simply  to  insure 
that  the  people  to  whom  the  waste  oil 
is  given  are  properly  licensed,  and  to 
keep  records  of  the  tran.saction. 

Some  people  have  asked  about  waste 
oil  that  is  retained  by  the  generator 
and  which  is  burned  on  premises  in  a 
commercial  space  heating  unit. 

The  burning  or  blending  of  any  haz- 
ardous waste  for  the  purpose  of 
energy  recovery  is  covered  by  section  6 
of  H.R.  2867.  Within  2  years  after  en- 
actment, the  Administrator  of  EPA  is 
required  to  promulgate  standards  reg- 


ulating facilities  which  burn  hazard- 
ous wastes.  We  also  expect  the  EPA  to 
develop  standards  for  commercially 
n^arketed  e(3Uipment  like  those  space 
iu-aterh 

If  the  user  has  equipment  that 
meets  those  standards,  and  uses  the 
equipment  according  to  directions,  and 
records  how  much  waste  oil  is  con- 
sumed and  so  forth,  then  there  should 
not  be  any  problem. 

The  existing  equipment  could 
remain  in  use  until  those  standards 
are  issued  2  or  3  years  from  now.  Older 
units  would  not  have  to  be  upgraded 
or  replaced  until  after  the  new  stand- 
ards are  set.  We  would  expect  the  EPA 
to  allow  for  an  orderly  transition. 

Service  station  dealers  also  have  in- 
quired about  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  solvents  which  they 
use.  Solvents,  of  course,  are  the  arche- 
typical hazardous  waste  contaminant. 

The  committee  recognizes,  though, 
that  certain  arrangements  regarding 
solvent  recycling  may  well  provide  the 
necessary  level  of  public  health  and 
environmental  protection  while  mini- 
mizing administrative  burden  on  the 
generator.  For  instance,  many  automo- 
bile repair  facilities  employ  commer- 
cial cleaning  services  that  actually 
retain  title  to  the  materials  they  use 
and  who  remove  and  recycle  used  sol- 
vent, so  that  the  shopowners  are  not 
functioning  as  generators  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  longstanding  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  for  his  help  in 
identifying  those  concerns  which  I 
have  just  addre.ssed. 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R,  2867.  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983.  and  the  Breaux-For- 
sythe  amendment. 

This  bill  will  achieve  something  I 
have  advocated  for  some  time— a 
strong.  Federal  stand  against  landfill- 
ing  hazardous  wastes.  Section  5  of 
H.R.  2867  requires  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  restrict  the  land 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  unless  it 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated  to  be 
protective  of  human  health  and  envi- 
ronment: it  takes  into  consideration 
the  long-term  uncertainties  associated 
with  land  disposal,  the  goal  of  manag- 
ing hazardous  waste  in  an  appropriate 
manner  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
persistence,  toxicity,  mobility,  and  pro- 
pensity to  bioaccumulate  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  their  toxic  constituents. 

Land  disposal  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  design  and  duel  liners, 
leachate  control  systems,  and  ground- 
water monitoring.  RCRA  clearly  will 
now  make  land  disposal  the  manage- 
ment practice  of  last  resort.  We  have 
the  technology  to  treat  our  hazardous 
wastes,  but  EPA  regulations  have  fa- 
vored land  disposal,  which  may  be 
cheaper  in  the  short  term,  but  will  be 
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far  more  expensive  and  environmen- 
tally de\  a^statlng  In  the  long  term. 

Landfills  are  not  the  only  land  dis- 
posal method  The  Breaux  Forsythe 
amendment  \y\\\  fu^sure  that  interim 
status  siirface  impdiindments  that  are 
unhned,  or  that  are  not  meeting 
RCRA  ^joiind  viater  monitoring  or  con- 
tainment standards,  will  either  be  up- 
graded to  meet  the  new  facility  stand- 
ards, that  is,  double  liners,  leachate 
collection  systems,  and  ground  water 
monitoring,  or  must  close.  EPA  recent- 
ly has  estimated  there  are  at  least 
8,000  active  surface  impoundments 
used  for  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
ha/.ardous  wastes:  70  percent  of  these 
impoundments  are  unlined.  and  39 
percent  have  a  hinh  potential  to  con- 
taminati  Krouiui  water.  Compliance 
with  a  Clean  Water  Act  NPDES 
p«rmit  is  not  relevant  to  whether  the 
Impoundment  itself  leaks.  The  Clean 
Water  Act  regulates  surface  water  dis- 
charges, while  RCRA  regulates  haz- 
ardous wastes  to  protect  the  total  en- 
vironment. Compliance  with  the  Clean 
Water  \ci  does  not  assure  compliance 
with  RCRA. 

Alternatives  to  land  disposal  exist.  I 
know,  because  m  York,  Pa.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, Envirite  Corp.  operates  a  state- 
of-the-art  facility  that  treats  hazard- 
ous metal  finishing  wastes  and  certain 
other  wastes  that  are  principally  con- 
taminated by  inorganic  constituents. 
Envirite's  treatment  technologies  and 
management  methods  convert  toxic 
and  hazardous  wastes  to  nonhazardous 
wastes  prior  to  their  ultimate  disposal. 
This  kind  of  treatment  process  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  EPA  in  implement- 
ing the  land  disposal  restrictions  of 
H.R. 2867. 

When  I  spoke  on  this  issue  over  a 
year  ago  when  the  House  overwhelm 
ingly  passed  the  1982  RCRA  amend- 
ments—only to  have  it  die  in  the 
Senate— residents  of  my  district  were 
concerned  over  several  sanitary  land- 
fills. Local  citizens  groups  have  been 
diligent  in  their  efforts  to  alert  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  of  the  dan- 
gers of  landfilling,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  their  voices  prompted  EPA  to 
designate  two  hazardous  waste  sites  in 
the  19th  District  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  national  priorities  list  under  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compen.sation.  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980  (CERCLA)- "Superfund.  ■ 
My  constituents  want  all  landfills 
stringently  monitored,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  among  the  owners  of  the 
landfills  (in  particular,  SCA  Services). 
Government  agencies,  and  concerned 
citizens  in  maintaining  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the.se  operations. 

The  work  has  just  begun,  however, 
which  is  why  we  should  pass  this  bill. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  2867.  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement 
Act.  should  provide  the  Nation  with 
greater  assurances  that  the  complete 


KCKA  program,  lui  lia^aiduu.-.  and 
nonhazardous  wastes,  can  and  will  be 
managed  properly  to  assure  protection 
of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. I  urge  its  adopt  ion.# 
•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  identify  two  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  cause  my  con- 
stitutents  in  the  land  disposal  business 
a  great  deal  of  concern. 

First,  they  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  stringency  of  section  5(d).  The 
maximum  of  52  months  given  to  EPA 
for  assessment  of  the  list  of  over  500 
suspected  toxic  materials  creates  a  sig- 
nificant difficulty  for  the  U.S.  waste 
disposal  businesses. 

Unless  adjustments  arc  made  in  this 
legislation,  EPA  will  be  forced,  under 
5(d)  to  ban  land  disposal  of  a  large 
number  of  materials  about  which  little 
is  known.  The  problem  is  one  of  tech- 
nology. My  constituents  inform  me 
that,  as  professionals,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve EPA  has  the  technology  needed 
to  decide  the  nonsafety  of  the  items 
on  this  list.  By  forcing  EPA  to  ban  dis- 
posal because  the  Agency  cannot  meet 
its  burden  of  proof  under  the  dead- 
lines set  by  H.R.  2867.  Congress  would 
be  guaranteeing  that  the  industries 
which  produce  these  materials  must 
be  shut  down  because  alternative  dis- 
posal technologies  are  either  prohibi- 
tively expensive  or  nonexistent. 

The  second  problem  stems  from  the 
statutory  requirements  on  land  dispos- 
al that  are  found  in  section  21(k)(l). 
Examining  those  provisions,  one  finds 
that  Congress  would  be  requiring  land 
disposal  operations  to  be  double  lined. 
My  constituents  note  that  such  proce- 
dures may  be  desirable  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  that  conditions  may 
justify  other,  more  cost-effective  con- 
trol techniques  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  For  example,  one  disposal 
site  in  my  district  sits  600  feet  above 
the  water  table  in  a  region  that  re- 
ceives minute  amounts  of  rainfall  each 
year. 

Given  the  possibility  of  establishing 
sound  control  criteria  without  requir- 
ing EPA  to  be  inflexible  on  the  strate- 
gies it  must  adopt,  it  would  seem 
better  to  grant  EPA  the  discretion  to 
adjust  disposal  site  requirements  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
governing  individual  sites. 

More  importantly,  giving  EPA  clear 
discretion  would  allow  the  Agency  to 
encourage  new.  superior  control  tech- 
niques that  could  be  utilized  as  tech- 
nology develops.  There  is  no  rea.son  to 
discourage  new  control  techniques  by 
identifying  one  approach  as  superior 
as  a  matter  of  law.» 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HucKABY.  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2867).  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
was  inadvertently  delayed  earlier 
today  and  missed  two  votes.  1.  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

If  I  had  been  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  votes,  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  previous  question  and 
■yea"  on  the  Brown  of  Colorado 
amendment  to  the  O'Brien  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  that  no  funds  be  ap- 
propriated to  fund  overseas  activities 
by  U.S.  political  parties  as  part  of  the 
so-called  Endowment  for  Democracy 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  3222.  the  State.  Jus- 
tice. Commerce  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALANCING  BUSINESS  AND  SE- 
CURITY IN  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  we  pas.sed  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
For  days  we  amended  it  and  attempted 
to  amend  it.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague  and  my  good  personal 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKER).  for  his  delicate, 
fair,  and  professional  manner  in  which 
he  handled  this  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  his  handling  and 
chairing  this  legislation,  he  delicately 
balanced  the  security  interests  of  the 
Nation  along  with  our  needs  for  ex- 
ports. As  a  result,  we  have  a  good  piece 
of  legislation  produced  in  this  House. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  America  and 
American  business  to  export  goods 
overseas.  New  international  markets 
are  opening  for  U.S.  products,  as  we 
are  changing  from  an  economy  based 
on  domestic  markets  to  a  global  econo- 
my. 

American  products  are  generally 
considered  superior  around  the  world. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  high 
technology.  The  export  of  the.se  prod- 
ucts help  our  national  economy  by 
bringing  in  new  sources  of  revenue  and 
expanding  our  output.  The  more  we 
can  export,  the  more  we  can  produce: 
more  jobs  are  provided,  and  our  na- 
tional economy  is  strengthened. 


Octobi'r  .U.  //AS./ 

NatiiraHy.  U.S.  exporters  vvant  fewer 
restrictions  imposed  on  their  trade- 
However.  America's  Government  ha.^  a 
national  interest  to  protect  to  prevent 
high  technology  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries  where  they 
could  be  u.sed  for  military  purposes, 
riifortunately,  some  products  have 
■Aorked  their  way  to  the  Soviet 
Union-only  for  us  to  discover  it  too 
late.  A  high-technology  item,  such  a.s 
an  ad\anced  computer,  can  be  used  to 
the  Soviets'  advantage  for  military 
purposes. 

Recently  legislation  to  extend  the 
U.S.  law  on  export  trade  was  favorably 
considered  by  the  Congress.  The  issue 
was  trade  to  boost  our  economy,  and 
protecting  America's  securit\'  inter- 
ests. Congress  has  been  struggling 
with  the  two  sides  of  this  issue  to  find 
a  delicate  balance  which  will  encour- 
age American  exports  while  protecting 
our  security  interests. 

This  legislation  preserves  a  strong 
role  for  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to 
review  requests  for  exports  of  sensitive 
technology.  It  provides  a  DOD  veto 
over  propo.sed  exports.  DOD  has  pre- 
pared a  military  critical  list:  200  cate- 
gories of  goods  and  technology,  cover- 
ing nearly  100.000  items,  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  approval  by  DOD.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  given  wide  discretion  in  granting 
export  licenses— as  a  backup  means  to 
protect  against  export  of  sensitive 
technologies. 

The  exporters  complain  that  if  too 
many  controls  are  put  on  exports, 
delays  are  inevitable  and.  therefore, 
international  customers  will  consider 
them  an  unreliable  supplier  and  give 
the  business  away  to  a  company  in  an- 
other country. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  point  in  our 
balance  of  trade  and  need  to  strike  a 
balance  so  that  U.S.  exporters  can 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  At  the  same 
time,  prohibitions  against  exports  of 
militarily  sensitive  technology  must  be 
tightened. 

To  maintain  this  delicate  balance  to 
protect  the  U.S.  position  is  the  task 
that  Congress  has  to  legislate  concern- 
ing exports. 
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KLSPECT  FOH    I  HI-.  HICiHIS  OK 
OTHERS  IS  PK.ACI-: 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEX.A.NDtH  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  some  of  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting-if  not  all  the  shooting- 
have  died  down  from  last  week's  series 
of  foreign  policy  shocks,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  reflect,  to  calm  the 
fears  and  divisions,  and  to  steer  a  care- 
ful course  toward  national  unity. 


Even  before  the  tragic  events  in  Leb- 
anon and  the  invasion  of  Grenada, 
many  of  us  were  calling  for  a  congres- 
sional review  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  and  the  need  for  such  a  review- 
is  e\en  more  urgent  now. 

We  are  Americans  first,  and  parti- 
sans second.  And  we  wish  to  be  good 
neighbors.  In  the  spirit  of  that  desire, 
we  should  heed  the  advice  in  this 
morning's  'V\'ashinglon  Post  from  Am- 
ba.ssador  Sol  Linowitz.  the  distin- 
guished former  emi.ssary  to  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr.  Linowitz  asks  if  our  actions  in 
Grenada  have  been  consistent  with 
our  obligations  to  the  OAS  charter 
and  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  he  quotes 
from  the  great  Mexican  revolutionary 
hero  Benito  Juarez:  'Respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  is  peace." 

In     days    to    come,    this    principle 
should   be    our    guide   as   we   chart   a 
course  which  all  Americans  can  stay, 
in  good  conscience. 
The  article  follows: 
tProm  the  Wa.shington  Post,  Oct.  31.  1983] 
Grenada:  Critical  Questions 
(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 
Some    critical    questions    remain    unan- 
swered about  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  and 
our    troubled    Latin    American    friends    are 
groping  for  explanations 

The  threshold  question  has  to  do  with  the 
role  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  inva- 
sion. If  you  accept  the  fact  that  the  United 
Slates  acceded  to  the  urgent,  formal  re- 
quest" from  the  five  member  nations  of  the 
Organizations  of  Eastern  Caribbean  States 
and  joined  in  the  operation,  the  question 
,stiU  remains  whether  the  United  States 
should  have  done  so  in  the  light  of  our  com- 
mitments under  the  OAS  Charter  and  the 
Rio  Treaty. 

Article  II  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  signatory,  states  that  •all 
members  shall  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state  or  in  any  other 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations." 

It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Eastern  Caribbean  Stales  are  not 
signers  of  the  Rio  Treaty-bul  how  does 
this  relieve  the  United  States  of  its  own 
commitments  and  obligations?  Indeed, 
should  not  the  United  Stales  have  proposed 
submitting  the  issue  to  the  OAS  for  inter- 
American  consideration  and  action  rather 
than  encouraging  a  small  group  of  small  na- 
tions in  the  use  of  force  and  the  interven- 
tion into  another  country  in  a  military  inva- 
sion? If  there  was  evidence  of  a  real  threat 
to  .security  and  stability  in  the  region, 
should  it  not  have  been  put  before  the  OAS 
for  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Rio  Treaty? 

Why.  then,  does  the  president  say  that  we 
had  ■no  choice  but  to  act  strongly  and  deci- 
sively" by  joining  the  invasion?  Was  not  the 
other  choice  lo  respect  our  commitments 
under  the  OAS  Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty, 
and  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  with  which 
we  are  solemnly  committed  to  noninterven- 
tion and  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of 
other  nations? 


A  .second  question  concerns  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  threat  to  the  Americans 
on  the  island  of  Grenada  and  whether  this 
action  was  required  in  order  lo  ensure  their 
safety.  Understandably,  the  specter  of  the 
hostages  in  Iran  was  very  much  in  mind 
when  the  action  was  launched.  But  where  is 
the  evidence  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  which  made  the  sudden  invasion  es- 
sential^'  What  evidence  is  there  thai  in  the 
few  days  since  the  assassination  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  the  danger 
to  the  lives  of  the  Americans  had  become  so 
great  and  their  safely  so  imperiled  that  this 
kind  of  action  had  to  be  undertaken? 

By  the  same  token,  if  we  had  convincing 
evidence  that  American  citizens  were  truly 
in  danger,  why  was  it  necessary  for  us  to 
await  a  request  from  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States  to  rescue  our  own 
fellow  citizens? 

Third,  why  did  the  United  Slates  decide  to 
proceed,  despite  the  expressed  opposition  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  a  representative  of 
the  queen  on  the  island  in  the  person  of  the 
governor  general?  What  consideration  was 
given  to  the  concerns  expressed  by  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  that  such  an 
action  would  be  unwise  and  therefore  Great 
Britain  would  not  become  party  lo  it? 
Should  we  not  have  been  deterred  when  the 
nation  with  closest  ties  to  these  Caribbean 
states  advised  against  it  as  a  risk  that 
should  not  be  undertaken? 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  question  asked 
by  our  Latin  American  friends  is  this:  How 
do  we  reconcile  our  participation  in  this  in- 
vasion with  our  professed  commitment  lo 
nonintervention  and  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere?  Ever  since  the  Dominican 
Republic  experience  in  1965.  we  have  been 
trying  lo  reassure  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  that  the  United  States  has  for- 
sworn military  intervention  into  other  coun- 
tries and  that  we  are  firmly  committed  to 
self-determination  and  nonintervention. 

As  the  representative  lo  the  OAS  in  1966- 
1969.  I  remember  all  loo  well  the  difficult 
months  spent  trying  to  re-establish  credibil- 
ity for  the  United  Slates  among  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  wake  of  our  in- 
cursion into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  undertaking  the  Grenadian  invasion, 
did  we  take  into  account  the  impact  of  our 
action  on  those  in  the  hemisphere  who  had 
finally  come  lo  accept  our  assurance  that 
the  United  States  is  truly  committed  to  non- 
intervention? 

Several  months  ago.  a  group  of  leaders 
from  Latin  America  and  North  America  got 
together  in  an  inter-Amencan  dialogue  and 
issued  a  report  analyzing  existing  problems 
and  suggesting  approaches  for  the  future  of 
United  States-Latin  American  relations. 

In  dealing  with  Central  America,  the 
report  staled:  'The  United  Stales  could  do 
much  to  foster  a  climate  of  security  in  the 
region  by  making  unequivocally  clear  its 
commitment  lo  respect  national  sovereign- 
ty. If  reciprocal  and  mutual  security  is  lo  be 
fashioned  in  a  region  that  has  often  experi- 
enced overt  and  covert  U.S.  intervention,  it 
would  be  useful  to  provide  unmistakable  as- 
surances that  the  United  Stales  will  refrain 
from  reverting  lo  those  practices.' 

What  is  the  effect  in  Central  America  of 
the  invasion  of  Grenada?  Those  who  have 
doubted  our  announced  objectives  in  Cen- 
tral America  will  find  reason  for  future 
skepticism  and  disbelief  in  our  continued 
professions  of  nonintervention.  Those  who 
have  been  asserting  that  we  are  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
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will   point   to   the   Grenadian  adventure  in 
support  of  their  position. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  price  we  have  al- 
ready paid  in  the  hemisphere  in  credibility 
and  cohesiveness  is  a  considerable  one.  Our 
friends  are  disappointed,  distressed  and  em- 
barrassed We  can  expect  them  to  remind  us 
that  the  words  of  Benito  Juarez  are  still 
true:  'Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is 
peace." 

What  should  the  United  States  do  now? 

First,  our  military  men  should  be  removed 
from  Grenada  as  soon  as  possible  after 
peace  has  been  restored  and  the  safety  of 
the  Amerlcarvs  has  been  ensured.  At  the  ear- 
liest date,  the  Caribbean  forces  in  the  multi 
national  operation  should  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  the  situation 
without  our  participation. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  an 
nounce  that  it  will,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  OAS  on  Nov  14— when  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  Latin  America  will  be  In  Washing- 
ton—present before  the  OAS  the  evidence 
of  the  dangers  to  both  our  citizens  and  to 
regional  security  which  led  the  United 
States  to  act  as  it  did. 

The  object  would  be  not  to  seek  approval 
or  ratification  but  simply  to  inform  them  as 
to  the  basis  for  our  action.  In  the  light  of 
our  commitments  under  the  OAS  Charier 
and  the  Rio  Treaty,  they  are  entitled  to- 
and  they  are  await iiiK    a  full  explanation 


housp:  concurf^ent 
rf:soij'Tkin  joo 

I  hi'  SFKAKh:K  pro  It uipore.  Under 
a  prtMou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  C'onnt'Cticut  (Mr.  McKiN- 
NEY)  is  rt'cokjni/.fd  tor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MiKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  in.  (I  with  17  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  pl;ue  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Comtn;  ..MMti  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  th(  ;.►;:, iMvc  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govrmmfnt.  The  factfinding, 
report-writmti  body  officially  went  out 
of  existence  September  30  and  is 
scheduled  to  close  its  doors  November 
29.  Congress  must  not  stand  by  and 
watch  this  injustice  take  place;  we 
must  act  quickly  and  decisively  to  rees- 
tablish the  Commission. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  200 
would  only  be  an  interim  solution  to 
the  problem  However,  it  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  transition  from  a 
Civil  RiKhts  Commission  replete  with 
;)i.jit;i;U  i!i!i>ii' .:,r  to  a  viable  biparti- 
>.i!i  ,our  r  ,,:  m;  Pledge  I<et  me  brief- 
ly outlllu-  '  !,•  ;!i.i,-.  ; 
resolution  V'.':-' .  '  nn. 
commissioners,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent six.  Second,  two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans  would  be  appointed 
to  the  Commission  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  Third,  two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
upon  recommendations  of  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaders.  Fourth,  the 
Commission  itself  would  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman.  The  Presi- 
dent currently  designates  these  two  of- 
ficials.   And    finally,    a   Commissioner 


ions  of  the 
lid  be  eight 


may  only  be  removed  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

In  1957.  Congress  established  the  in- 
dependent, bipartisan  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Responsibilities 
of  the  body  included  the  duty  to  ap- 
praise the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination or  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  The  Commission 
was  originally  established  for  2  years, 
but  the  need  for  the  body's  insight 
and  expertise  has  continued  and  its 
life  has  been  extended  six  times.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  Congress  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Commission  and 
rescue  it  from  the  blatant  political  ma- 
nipulation which  it  has  been  subject 
to  in  recent  years.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  200  presents  us  with  a 
clear  choice:  To  allow  a  controversial 
but  effective  Commission  to  be  dis- 
banded for  political  purposes,  or  to 
remove  the  political  pressures  which 
have  created  the  present  turmoil  and 
allow  the  Commission  to  function  ef- 
fectively. I  support  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  200  in  order  to 
give  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
an  opportunity  to  function  autono- 
mously and  without  political  control.* 


CONMKM.A  1  K  )N  HEARINGS  OF 
JllXil-  \MLLIAM  CLARK  AS 
SECHl   I AHY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  81'i  .\KKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  well  of  the  House  this 
evening  on  this  special  order  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  the  Members' 
attention  the  fact  that  tomorrow  in 
the  other  body  confirmation  hearings 
will  start  on  confirming  Judge  Clark 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, representing  President  Rea- 
gan's new  appointment  to  head  that 
important  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  re- 
marks with  respect  to  that  issue  be- 
cause we  all  know  the  existing  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  Watt 
during  his  tenure  in  office  has,  to  say 
the  least,  encountered  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  generated  as  a 
result  of  occupancy  of  that  office. 

Historians  will  some  day  I  think 
write  the  assessment  of  what  the 
origin  of  that  controversy  is  and  it  is 
my  intention  this  afternoon  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  why  the  professional 
environmental  community  in  this 
country  became  so  alarmed  when  Sec- 
retary Watt  was  nominated  and  ap 
pointed  to  head  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  And  now  also 
why  those  same  professional  environ- 
mentalists are  apparently  taking  the 
same  tack  with  respect  to  the  prospec- 


tive appointment  and  confirmation  of 
Judge  Clark  to  that  job. 

I  say  apparently,  because  some  of 
the  representatives  have  in  print  been 
quoted  as  criticizing  or  questioning 
Judge  Clark  and  his  capacity  to  serve 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  do  not  think  we  really  have  had 
brought  before  us  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  controversy  over  Mr.  Watt  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  I  am 
sure  part  of  the  controversy  that  will 
meet  Judge  Clark  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or involves  that  old  consideration  that 
is  known  to  most  of  us,  irrespective  of 
our  station  in  life  or  what  our  calling 
is;  namely,  money. 

Scripture  teaches  that  it  is  the  love 
of  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
And  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  afternoon  a  little  bit 
about  my  assessment  of  part  of  the 
reasons  why  the  profes.sional  environ- 
mentalists in  this  country  are  so 
alarmed,  were  so  alarmed  to  begin 
with,  with  respect  to  the  occupancy  of 
James  Watt  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  now  why,  ap- 
parently, they  are  going  to  continue 
that  alarm. 

And  it  relates  to  how  those  profes- 
sional environmental  organizations 
were  funded  by  Federal  dollars  from 
the  Carter  administration  to  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  a  little  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean. 

Let  us  take  the  Sierra  Club.  Its 
membership  in  the  country  in  1982 
was  some  365,000.  Now  in  1980  they 
had  167.000.  they  experienced  a 
growth  of  almost  200.000.  Their 
budget  in  1980  went  from  $8.5  million 
to  $13  million  in  1982.  But  what  is  in- 
teresting about  the  Sierra  Club  is  that 
in  1978  the  Sierra  Club  received 
$68,700  from  the  EPA;  in  1979,  it  re- 
ceived $176,713  from  the  EPA;  in  1980. 
it  got  $60,097  from  the  EPA.  and 
$1,200  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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In  1981,  it  got  $256,250  from  the 
EPA.  and  in  1982  it  got  $46,894  from 
the  EPA. 

The  point  is  this;  The  fears  of  the 
professional  environmentalists  leading 
the  Sierra  Club  were  well  founded. 
With  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or coming  in  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, they  perceived  that  some  of 
their  money  would  no  longer  be 
coming  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
And  they  were  right.  And  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  would  squeal  like 
stuffed  pigs  or  a  bellowing  moose  that 
was  stuck  in  the  mud  when  their  fears 
were  realized,  that  some  of  their  funds 
would  be  cut  off. 

Now,  no  one  quarrels,  and  this 
Member    from    California    does    not 


quarrel,  with  the  right,  the  duty,  of 
the  Sierra  Club  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, enjoying  the  prerogatives  of  free 
speech  as  their  membership  gives 
them  the  right  to  pursue  it.  They  have 
the  right  to  redre.ss  their  grievances  in 
any  way  that  their  con.science  causes 
them  to  pursue  a  line  of  inquiry. 

But  the  point  I  .seek  to  make  in  this 
whole  exercise  this  evening  is  to  raise 
the  question;  Is  it  nece.ssary  that  Fed- 
tral  taxpayers'  dollars  assist  the  Sierra 
Club  or  any  other  environmental  orga- 
nization in  the  pursuit  of  its  objec 
tive.s?  Do  we  have  to  pay  Federal  ta.x 
dollars  for  them  to  lobby  us  with  re- 
spect to  any  point  of  view''  And  having 
asked  that  question,  I  would  say  no,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  spending 
Federal  tax  dollars  to  assist  the  Sierra 
Club  or  any  other  well-founded  organi- 
zation in  order  to  pursue  its  right  of 
free  speech  in  this  country. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that  a  good  por 
tion  of  the  controversy  which  cau.ses 
the  professional  environmentalist  in 
this  country  to  go  after  Mrs.  Burford 
and  the  EPA  and  Jim  Watt,  a.s  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was 
their  fear  that  those  appointees  in  the 
Reagan  administration  would  cut  off 
their  funds,  and  they  did  not  like  it. 
And  they  were  right.  The  Sierra  Club 
experienced  a  substantial  decline  in 
funding  for  Federal  services  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion budget  process.  1982  over  1981 

Now.  take  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. Their  growth  ha.^  not  been 
quite  as  dramatic. 

In  1980.  the  National  Wildlife  Feder 
ation  enjoyed  a  membership  of  4  mil 
lion.  In  1982  it  expanded  to  4.1  million. 
In   1980  their  budget  was  $24   million. 
In  1982  it  was  $37.1  million. 

In  1978  it  received  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  S57,372  from 
EPA.  In  1979  it  got  $58,500  from  EPA 
In  1980  it  got  $208,701  from  EPA,  and 
in  1981  a  very  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
office  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
specifically  on  January  23.  1981,  just  a 
few  days  after  our  President  was 
sworn  in  but  before  his  appointees  had 
taken  over  the  Department,  what  do 
you  know  but  some  of  Mr.  Carter's  ap- 
pointees on  the  way  out  the  door,  in 
the  changing  of  stewardship  of  power, 
approved  a  grant  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  of  $451,600,  That  is  not 
too  shabby.  Just  a  few  days.  I  guess, 
before  they  left  the  premises  they 
wanted  to  shovel  out  this  money  to 
assist  their  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sional environmental  movement  in 
this  country  to  work  their  mischief  or 
to  work  their  lights  as  they  see  the 
light. 

And  then  in  1982  their  fears  were 
well-founded  because  they  were  the  re- 
cipients of  $74,508  from  the  EPA,  To 
put  that  in  perspective,  in  1981. 
Carter's  appointees,  just  before  they 


walked  out  the  door,  gave  them 
$451,600,  and  in  all  of  1981  they  got 
$607,604,  And  the  next  year  they  were 
cut  down  to  $74,508.  So  they  were  like- 
wise chagrined.  Their  fears  were  con- 
firmed. They  were  cut  down  in  the 
money  they  got  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  assist  them  in  their  vari- 
ous enterprises.  And  so  I  would  submit 
here  again  a  reason  why  the  profes- 
sional environmentalists  of  this  coun- 
try are  protesting,  not  only  with  Jim 
Watt,  as  they  did.  and  Mrs,  Burford, 
but  now  apparently  carrying  along  the 
same  protest  to  the  prospective  confir- 
mation of  Judge  Clark  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Take  the  National  Audubon  Society; 
350.000  members  in  1980.  In  1980.  it 
had  a  budget  of  $8  million.  In  1982  it 
had  gone  up  to  S22  million.  From  1977 
to  1981  it  received  $221,483  from  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  EPA  and 
the  NEH. 

The  National  Resources  Defense 
Council,  with  35,000  membership  in 
1980.  in  1980  their  budget  was  $1.9  mil- 
lion. In  1982  it  had  gone  up  to  $4.5 
million.  And  here  is  a  little  analysis  of 
what  this  agency  received  or  this 
Council  received:  In  1979.  $25,000  from 
the  Department  of  Energy;  in  1980. 
$360,000  from  EPA;  in  1981,  the  last 
year  of  the  Carter  administration. 
$816,500  from  EPA,  This  grant  was  on 
January  21,  1981.  It  must  have  been, 
again,  just  an  action  as  the  last  of  the 
Carter  appointees  were  walking  out 
the  door,  they  approved  this  grant  of 
$816,382  for  the  National  Re.sources 
Defense  Council, 

And  then  in  1982  this  organization 
was  al.so  disappointed  with  respect  to 
continued  funding  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  received  only 
$132,423. 

Now.  I  ask  any  Member  of  the 
House,  if  your  agency,  pursuing  its  le- 
gitimate interests,  received  $816,560  in 
1981.  and  you  were  cut  down  to 
§132.423  in  1982,  I  would  expect  that 
you  are  going  to  be  unhappy  with  that 
and  you  are  going  to  express  that  un- 
happiness  by  protesting  that  the 
person  who  is  reducing  your  income 
has  tendencies  or  performances  in  job 
that  you  do  not  like. 

Now.  with  respect  to  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  they  had  a  membership  of 
22  000  in  1980,  and  in  1980  their 
budget  was  $670,000.  In  1982.  $1.3  mil- 
lion. 

In  1978  thev  got  S6.425  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  In  1979.  $30,000 
from  the  Department  of  Energy.  In 
1980.  $14,500  from  the  Department  of 
Energy.  In  1981.  $1,345  from  the  EPA. 
In  1982  they  got  zero  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  expect  that  they  are  a  little 
unhappy  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  cut  completely  off  from  any 
longer  being  able  to  feed  in  the  Feder- 
al trough. 


The  Environmental  Defense  Func. 
44,000  membership  in  1980,  with  a 
budget  in  1980  of  $1.6  million.  $2.8  mil- 
lion m  1982,  In  1981  they  received  a 
total  of  $36,349,  S19.999  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  $17,350  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  And 
this  is  one  of  the  few  organizations  in 
the  environmental  community  that  ac- 
tually enjoyed  an  increase  during  the 
Reagan  administration  appointees. 
They  received  $99,534  from  the  EPA 
m  1982, 

The  Center  for  Renewable  Re- 
sources, in  1979  they  got  $183,093  from 
EPA.  S430.060  from  the  Department 
of  Energy.  In  1980  they  got  $172,000 
total.  $80,000  of  that  from  EPA. 
$92,000  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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In  1981  they  received  $780,510  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Carter  administration,  and 
in  1982  they  received  zero,  here  again 
a  substantial  cut  in  what  this  profes- 
sional environmental  organization  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Then  the  Environmental  Action 
Foundation  in  1977  received  $58,728 
from  the  EPA;  m  1978.  zero:  in  1979. 
§59.000  from  EPA;  in  1980.  zero.  In 
1981.  $179,644  from  EPA.  In  1982  they 
were  likewise  reduced  to  nothing,  zero. 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  this 
$179,644  which  the  Environmental 
Action  Foundation  received  from  EPA 
in  1981  that  the  big  lions  share  of  it 
came  as  the  appointees  of  ex-President 
Carter  were  walking  out  the  door.  Spe- 
cifically, on  January  28.  a  grant  was 
approved  of  $74,508.  and  on  January 
29.  1981.  a  grant  was  approved  of 
$71,093. 

The  point  that  I  seek  to  make  in  this 
information  that  I  am  bringing  to  the 
Members  this  afternoon  is.  again,  to 
ask  the  question:  Is  it  appropriate,  in 
this  era  of  Federal  deficits  being  what 
they  are  of  close  to  §200  billion,  that 
we  tolerate  the  continued  funding  of 
professional  environmental  organiza- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury?  I 
will  repeat;  This  Member  has  no  objec- 
tion to  these  organizations  pursuing 
any  course  their  membership  dictates, 
provided  they  raise  the  money  to  do 
that  from  voluntary  contributions  or 
grants  from  private  sources.  That  is 
their  privilege  in  a  free  country.  But  I 
question  whether  Federal  dollars 
should  be  used  to  support  these  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, coming  into  office  in  1981, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  and  sig- 
nificant decline,  as  I  have  previously 
enumerated,  in  Federal  funding  for 
these  various  environmental  organiza- 
tions. The  point  that  I  seek  to  make  is 
that    if   we    want    to    understand    the 
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sourcf  i)f  the  rontroversy  between  the 
profes-sional  cruironmontal  organiza- 
tions headquarttTt'd  hero  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  James  Watt  and  Mrs. 
Burford.  and  apparently  now  Judge 
Claris,  whose  hearings  will  start  to- 
morrow on  confirmation  in  the  other 
body,  we  must  have  an  understanding 
that  money,  the  love  of  money,  the 
lack  of  money,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  signifirant  part  of  this  entire  con- 
troversy 


STATEMENT  Of-'   HON     KI(ii.-\RI) 
RAY  OP"  CVX  )H(  i!A 

The  SPF:aKI';R  pm  tempore.  Under 
a  pr''\  uiu.-i  order  n!  tin-  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CJfurmii  Mr  R^y)  is  rec- 
ognized for  .S  niiriiitt  -■ 

Mr  KAY  Mr  Sp.  akcr.  during 
debate  on  'he  Dnu  r  dinrndment  to 
MR  4185  on  October  26,  1983.  the  fol- 
lowing e.xchange  occurred  between 
Representatives  Addabbo  and  Edwards 
which  is  recorded  on  page  29428  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  that 
date: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  I  would  say  as  a 
matter  of  legi-slative  history,  fine.  Let  the 
Army  take  that  $37.3  million  we  could  not 
move  forward  and  reprogram  it  or  turn  it 
back  to  the  Treasury.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  ought  to  defeat  what  it  is  the  subcom 
mittee  is  trying  to  do  and  what  the  gentle- 
man was  trying  to  do. 

Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

If  it  is  the  legislative  history  that  the 
transfer  of  funds  was  stricken  by  the  point 
of  order,  and  that  the  Army  is  not  to  use 
those  funds  to  buy  the  basic  Stinger,  our 
concerns  are  satisfied.  If  those  funds  and 
the  funds  we  are  appropriating  in  this  bill 
are  for  the  second  and  third  generation 
Stinger,  then  I  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment with  that  legislative  history.  We  could 
possibly  clarify  this  point  further  when  we 
get  Into  conference. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  And  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  that  is  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  that  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Addabbo  con- 
stitute legislative  history  that  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  point  of  order  made  by  me— and 
sustained  by  the  Chair— produced  the 
opposite  legislative  history  on  the 
matter  of  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Stinger  missile  program. 

On  page  19,  lines  4-6,  of  the  bill  as 
introduced.  H.R.  4185  provided  for 
the  Stinger  program.  $100,500,000.  and 
in  addition.  $37,300,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  missile  procurement. 
Army.  1983-85. ' 

On  page  284  of  House  Report  98-427. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  assert- 
ed that  "these  transfers  are  made 
from  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
years  and  are  no  longer  required  for 


the  purposes  for  which  ap,  r  ;  r;ated 
as  a  result  of  Department  oi  Uelense 
decisions,  congressional  denial  of  re- 
programing  requests,  or  committee 
recommendations." 

My  point  of  order  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  transfer  language 
constituted  a  reappropriation  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  and 
thus  was  not  in  order  under  rule  XXI, 
clause  6.  Had  the  floor  manager  on 
H.R.  4185  not  conceded  the  point  of 
order,  I  would  have  been  prepared  to 
refute  the  committee  report  on  the 
contention  that  the  funds  are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired. 

The  funds  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
priation are  still  needed  to  procure  the 
number  of  Stinger  missiles  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  year. 

The  Army  currently  only  has  33  per- 
cent of  its  man-portable  air  defense 
missile  requirements.  The  remainder 
of  the  available  missiles  are  largely 
outdated  Redeye  missiles. 

The  lo.ss  of  funds  from  the  fiscal 
year  1983  program  could  reduce  the 
number  of  Stinger  missiles  procured 
from  1850  to  962  thereby  delaying 
Stinger  deployment  in  two  of  the 
Army  divisions  from  1986  to  1989. 
Therefore,  the  funds  proposed  to  be 
transferred  from  the  fiscal  year  1983 
program  are  really  needed  in  that  pro- 
gram and  thus  are  really  not  available 
for  a  transfer  to  fund  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1384  program. 

Once  my  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained, it  was  clearly  established  that 
the  funds  remained  available  for  obli- 
gation in  the  fiscal  year  1983  85  Sting- 
er program. 

At  that  point,  further  discussion  on 
the  fiscal  year  1983  Stinger  program 
was  inappropriate.  The  business 
before  the  House  was  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  and  not  the  establishment 
of  legislative  history  on  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
effort  by  Representatives  Addabbo  and 
Edwards  to  establish  legislative  histo- 
ry on  the  fiscal  year  1983  Stinger  ap- 
propriation did  not  come  at  the  point 
in  time  when  I  made  my  point  of 
order.  It  came  only  after  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time,  during  which  the 
House  debated  another  amendment  on 
the  Pershing  II  missile,  and  during 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  the  fi-scal 
year  1984  Stinger  appropriation. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
lieves the  $37.3  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Stinger  appropriation 
should  not  be  obligated  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  appropriated; 
that  is.  the  procurement  of  888  basic 
Stinger  missiles— there  is  a  clear  legis- 
lative procedure  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

A  rescission  of  appropriations  must 
be  reported  to  the  House.  Such  a  re- 


scission could  have  been  included  as  a 
provision  in  H.R.  4185.  However,  since 
the  committee  did  not  choose  to  rec- 
ommend a  rescission,  the  $37.3  million 
not  only  remains  available  for  procure- 
ment of  basic  Stinger  missiles— the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated—but, in  fact,  must  be  obligated 
for  that  purpose  unless  the  President 
proposes  a  deferral  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-334,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 
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ARE  WE  EMBARKED  ON  A 
COURSE  OF  WAR' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  President  of  our 
country  has  embarked  on  a  war 
course.  Sadly,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  is 
lusting  after  that  fal.se  bitch  goddess 
of  war.  and  sad  because  it  means  that 
at  no  time  has  the  Congress,  the  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  people,  been 
given  a  clear,  coherent,  and  adequate 
accountability  as  to  this  course  of 
action,  beginning  of  course  with  the 
tragic  evolvement  in  Lebanon  and  not 
necessarily  overshadowed  by  the  cur- 
rent proceedings  in  the  Caribbean. 

When  a  country  reaches  this  junc- 
tion, all  history  shows  us,  no  matter 
what  its  system  of  government  is.  and 
we  must  remember  that  those  who 
founded  the  form  of  government  that 
we  enjoy,  in  the  writing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, spent  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time,  discussion  and  debate  particular- 
ly on  that  point:  that  is.  the  warmak- 
ing  function  of  an  office  and  of  a  soci- 
ety. All  through  history,  and  in  fact,  I 
might  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  is 
the  most  fundamental  unlearned 
lesson  of  mankind  in  history  that  vio- 
lence never  has  and  never  will  resolve 
anything. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
at  this  junction  in  the  national  devel- 
opment. I  think  that  it  is  a  very  sad 
thing  to  comment  that  some  Ameri- 
cans will  be  asked  to  give  their  lives  or 
suffer  serious  bodily  harm,  as  only  war 
can  ravagingly  do  so.  while  others  of 
us  perhaps  may  not.  But  the  very  fact 
that  a  President  at  this  time  and  in 
point  of  our  development,  and  after 
the  tragic  and  sad  experiences  of  the 
immediate  past  two  decades,  that  it 
would  not.  through  its  fundamental 
representative  and  national  policy- 
making body,  demand  that  it  have  a 
say-so  in  these  critical  determinations 
of  war  or  peace. 

But  so  much  has  happened  because 
of  war.  and  so  much  has  it  impacted 
upon  our  form  of  government  in  the 
democratic  and  representative  process- 
es of  government,  that  quite  impercep- 


tiblv  we  reach  the  point  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  feared  the  most,  the 
old  king's  warmaking  power  with  no 
restraint,  with  no  question,  at  least  m 
time 

What  a  tragic  and  sorry  commen- 
tary. When  we  consider  that  even  in 
the  case  of  this  last  venture  in  the 
Caribbean  islands,  just  thus  far  the 
amount  of  treasury  or  money  spent 
far  exceeds  the  amount  that  this  Con- 
tire.ss  debated  on  the  President's  insist- 
ence for  what  he  calls  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 
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And  a'  that  time,  during  the  discus- 
sions, there  were  reports  submitted 
into  the  Record.  I  being  the  one  who 
did  that,  showing  how  false  a  premise 
that  approach  and  initiative  wa.s  if  it 
wa.s  intended  to  show  a  sincere  and  a 
dedicated  pursuit  on  our  part  in  offer- 
ing leadership  and  help  to  that  area 
we  call  the  Caribbean  Basin  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  was  done 
under  the  guise  and  pretext  of  an  invi- 
tation from  those  signatory  members 
known  ri.-.  Hie  Eastern  Caribbean 
Countries,  uith  which  we  are  not  sig- 
natory but  which  are  the  main  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  appropriated  moneys 
that  this  Congress  approved  just  a 
.scant  month  and  a  half  or  so  ago.  It 
was  their  invitation,  and  they  are  the 
beneficiaries. 

.•\t  this  point  we  are  in  \iolaiion  of 
the  Rio  Pact,  the  bivsir  part  to  which 
we  are  signatories  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  GAS,  which  is  the  organi- 
zation I  have  spoken  out  about  now 
for  3  years  and  some  6  months.  And 
this  goes  back  to  the  time  when  it  was 
not  President  Reagan:  it  was  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

When  I  look  back  and  .see  that  if  we 
had    taken    all    those    vast    Treasury 
amounts,  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars, that  were  expended  in  Vietnam. 
for   example,   and    had   we   converted 
that    treasury    into    dollar    bills    and 
loaded  our  C-5's  and.  instead  of  having 
invaded    Southeast    Asia,    just    taken 
that    money   and   poured   it   over   the 
countryside.    I    think    today    history 
would  show  that  we  had  done  a  lot 
more  good  then  we  did  with  all  of  the 
sacrifice  and  blood,  the  57.000  Ameri- 
can lives  and  the  final  cost   estimate 
yet  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  dollars. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  operation 
in  this  Caribbean   island   was   accom- 
plished also   at   great   cost.   Oh,    I   am 
sure  the  President  and  all  the  leaders 
who  look  upon  this  as  something  that 
had  to  succeed  will  say,    "Well,  it  just 
cost  us  a  handful  of  American  lives." 
But  as  I  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lebanon  venture,  before  the  tragedy 
of    October     24.     one     American     life 
should  not  be  expendable  at  any  time. 
We  are  not  one  of  those  societies,  as 
lustory  records,  where  human  life,  the 
dignity    thereof,    and    the    individual 


count  for  nothing  and  where  lives  are 
as  expendable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
I  said  this  in  1965.  When  the  Viet- 
nam war  began  to  record  those  unfor- 
tunate lists  every  week  of  young 
Americans  brought  back  in  those  cas- 
kets. I  met  with  constituents  and  I 
spent  all-night  vigils.  I  had  known 
some  of  them  since  they  were  born. 
Their  fathers  had  been  playmates, 
.schoolmates,    and    colleagues    during 

war. 

And  I  remember  a  session  at  the 
White  House  to  which  President  John- 
son had  invited  a  handful  of  Senators 
and  not  a  few  Members  of  the  House. 
Again  they  had  the  briefings,  and  that 
particular  week  the  report  came  that 
the  casualties  for  the  week  had  ex- 
ceeded 70.  This,  of  course,  was  hagrid- 
ing  the  minds,  whether  they  were 
saying  so  or  not.  of  every  one  of  us. 
just  like  today. 

Sure,   the   onrushing   events  of  the 
Caribbean  may— and  1  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  our  country  are  not  foolish- 
ly thinking  this— cause  the  tragedy  of 
Lebanon    to    temporarily    recede    into 
the   background.   But    I   must    remind 
mv  colleagues,  my   follow  Americans, 
and   our   Pr(>sidcnt    that    things   have 
not    changed    any    in    Lebanon    or   in 
Beirut.    Our   marines   are   just    as   ex- 
posed  and   vulnerable   today   as   they 
were  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  night 
I  spoke  and  made  a  departing  state- 
ment as  we  closed  out  the  session  for 
that    week.    I    was    trying    to    break 
through    that    level    of  consciousness, 
and    I    said,     "Mr.   President    and   col- 
leagues, you  are  all  running  off  now, 
about    to   adjourn,    and   we   have   got 
through    passing    the    so-called    War 
Powers  Resolution  "—which,  as  I  said 
and   repeat,   was   not    that    at    all— "in 
which  the  President  indeed  and  in  fact 
obtained,  carte  blanche,  a  blank  check. 
And."   I  said.    "Mr.  President.  I  have 
been   speaking   out.   pointing  out    the 
vulnerability   of   these   Americans,   so 
while  you  are  eating  your  juicy  steaks 
and  resting  in  the  comfort  of  that  bed- 
room in  the  White  Hou.se  and  we  in 
ours,  try  to  remember  those  men.  be- 
cause right  now  and  every  minute  they 
are  exposed  to  death  or  .serious  bodily 
harm.' 

For  what  purpo.se?  What  is  the  mis- 
sion? 

The  President  has  never  come 
before  the  Congress  to  explain  in  clear 
and  coherent  terms  what  the  mission 
is.  and  tonight  I  repeat  the  same 
thing.  Even  after  that  tragedy,  even 
after  this  catastrophic  list  of  dead  and 
the  President's  address  to  the  Nation. 
not  once  did  he  say  anything  other 
than  that  he  intends  to  continue  to 
provide  the  potential  for  the  unlimited 
spilling  of  American  blood  in  the  un- 
limited sands  of  Araby  without  a 
stated  mi-ssion. 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  Marines 
there  today?  Right  now.  as  I  am  talk- 
ing, they  are  not  any  less  vulnerable 


today  than  they  were  before.  The>  are 
not  on  the  high  ground:  they  are  still 
on  the  low  ground. 

But  meanwhile  they  show  the  glee 
and  joy  that  we  did  succeed  at  last  in 
Grenada  and  we  captured— what  v.-ere 
the  headlines  today':'-a  Marxist  gener- 
al. These  are  great  deeds.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
and  find  out  what  eventually  will  be 
the  price  tag  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach. 

Does  it  make  sense  that  we  should 
have  gone  to  this  length  in  that  place 
in  this  manner  and  fashion,  with  this 
great  outlay  of  treasury  and  blood 
when,  for  the  same  amount,  we  could 
accomplish  the  ultimate  mission.  And 
of  what?  Of  thwarting  improper  inter- 
ests and  control  of  those  interests  con- 
trary to  our  national  interest. 

How  history  will  judge  this,  when 
and  if  we  survive.  I  think  will  be  very, 
very  condemnatory.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  President  is 
embarked  in  pursuit  and  lusting  after 
that  false  bitch  goddess  of  war  with  no 
restraint  from  us.  I  am  not  going  to 
blame  the  President.  As  I  said  last 
week,  the  responsibility  is  here  in 
these  halls,  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
for  we.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  advocated  a 
trust.  We  have  advocated  our  trust 
under  a  false  notion  of  unity  or  what 
is  called  unity  and  have  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  coequal 
and  an  independent  and  a  separate 
branch  of  Government. 

D  1800 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
vote  with  you  on  your  recommenda- 
tions last  week  and  do  not  intend  to 
continue  to. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or 
later  when  the  American  people  are 
fully  informed  and  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  evaluate,  this  House  will 
have  to  see  and  account  for  these  ac- 
tions, or  the  lack  of  actions,  the  omis- 
sion and  commission.  We  are  in  viola- 
tion of  treaties. 

The  President's  action,  no  matter 
how  successful,  in  effect  ironically  le- 
gitimizes the  very  enemy  he  loathes 
and  fights  against. 

This,  after  all.  is  w  hat  we  have  been 
critical  of  Russia  for.  though  actually 
worldwide  opinionwise  it  is  very  hard 
to  try  to  parallel  Afghanistan  in  the 
case  of  Russia  with  us  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, or  more  importantly,  in  Honduras, 
which  we  are  indeed  and  in  fact  occu- 
pying. We  are  not  training  in  Hondu- 
ras, we  are  occupying,  and  it  is  obvious 
to  me  and  I  hope,  as  I  said  last  week 
and  the  week  before,  that  I  am  wrong. 
I  said  I  hoped  I  was  wrong  on  the 
night  of  October  20  and  no  man  could 
describe  in  words  what  I  felt  on 
Sunday,  the  23th.  because  that  exactly 
was  the  fear  that  obsessed  and  pos- 
sessed me  and  motivated  me  to  speak 
out. 
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As  of  toiUKiii.  I  knuv".  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  undeviously  on  a  calculated 
course  of  war.  I  know  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  destroying  the  regime  in 
Nicara^;ua  now. 

So  therefore,  it  should  not  take  a 
prophet  or  any  particular  expert  to 
say  that  all  you  have  to  have  is  just  a 
little  nunimal  knowledge  or  exposure 
to  what  the  world  i.^  like  south  of  our 
borders 

Therefore,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
you  will  see  headlines.  You  will  jump, 
just  as  you  did  this  last  week,  when 
the  headlines  roar  that  Nicaraguans, 
Sandinistas.  Marxists,  Leninists,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them,  have 
through  the  use  of  airplanes— and  how 
did  they  get  their  hands  on  French 
planes  or  Mig's  or  what  have  you  and 
have  in  turn  killed  American  soldier 
boys? 

As  I  asked  on  the  night  of  October 
20.  as  I  asked  before  when  we  had  the 
consideration  of  the  so-called  War 
Powers  Limitation  Resolution,  my  col- 
leagues, what  will  you  do  then? 

Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do  then 
after  the  blood  has  been  shed?  I  would 
say  pretty  much  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  2  weeks,  bowing, 
prostrating,  and  saying.  'Gee.  that's 
horrible.  If  I  had  known  that.  I 
wouldn't  have  voted  that  way  on  that 
resolution." 

That  history  will  not  make  any  note 
of.  for  it  will  be  inexorable  in  its  judg- 
ment and  that  judgment  will  be  that 
our  country  inexorably  is  leading  its 
destiny  of  children  and  grandchildren 
into  an  era  of  tremendous  strife  and 
discord  in  its  own  front  and  backyard. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  somehow 
or  other,  maybe  by  praying  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  that  you  will  be  dissuad- 
ed from  your  calculated  lu.st  after  that 
false  bitch  Goddess  of  War.  or  at  least 
take  into  the  confidence  of  your  judg- 
ment-making processes  the  leaders  of 
the  representative  branch  of  the 
American  people.  You  have  not  up  to 
now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  ven- 
tures thus  far  taken  in  which  the  mili- 
tary was  called  for  when  the  President 
announced  the  great  and  historic  un- 
precedented use  of  the  two  task  forces 
down  in  Central  America  on  both  the 
Caribbean  and  Pacific  sides,  the  mili 
tary  were  not  consulted  first.  Their 
advice  was  not  sought,  not  even  the 
Secretary  of  State, 

Mr.  President,  for  once,  for  once 
since  1945.  I  hope  that  you  who  have 
taken  a  resolve  very  different  from 
that  which  your  immediate  predeces- 
sors have,  at  least  announce  publicly 
or  objectively  or  think  of  those  that 
you  are  asking  to  sacrifice— and  for 
what  purpo.se''  What  is  it  that  the  Ma- 
rines can  do  tomorrow  in  Lebanon 
that  they  have  not  already  tried? 

Please.  Mr.  President,  come  before 
us  and  explain  these  things  to  us. 


NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  IN  PUERTO  RICO 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  Representa- 
tive CoRRADA,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
Agriculture  Committee  members  Em- 
erson. Olin.  and  Morrison  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  to  allow-  continuation  of 
the  nutrition  assistance  program 
(NAP)  currently  in  operation  in 
Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  that  quick  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  necessary  to  allow- 
further  testing  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
.sound  system  of  nutrition  benefit  de- 
livery in  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  bill  wholeheartedly. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  history  that  makes  this  bill  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  Until  July  1.  1982. 
Puerto  Rico  participated  in  the  food 
stamp  program  under  virtually  the 
same  conditions  and  guidelines  that 
govern  the  participation  of  other 
States  and  jurisdictions.  As  part  of  the 
food  stamp  amendments  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  of  1981.  mierto  Rico  was 
eliminated  from  the  -regular"  food 
stamp  program  and  was  instead  pro- 
vided with  a  block  grant.  The  annual 
funding  level  of  the  block  grant 
through  fiscal  year  1985  was  set  at 
$825  million,  which  at  that  time  was 
estimated  to  be  about  25  percent  below- 
projected  food  stamp  program  costs. 
The  block  grant  was  the  costs  of  pro- 
gram administration.  No  condition  was 
placed  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Puerto  Rico  could  deliver  benefits  to 
those  in  need,  other  than  the  necessity 
of  properly  targeting  benefits  and 
gaining  approval  of  the  plan  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Especially  given  the  very  limited 
time— approximately  10  months— and 
resources  available  to  plan  a  transition 
from  the  food  stamp  program  to  an- 
other program  that  would  serve 
roughly  half  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pop- 
ulation, the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  opted  to  replace  the  food  stamp 
program  with  cash  assistance.  The 
new  program  would  deliver  benefits  in 
the  form  of  checks  to  eligible  house- 
holds. I  am  told  that  USDA  actively 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  this  cash  assistance  program. 
Shortly  after  the  program  was  im- 
plemented on  July  1.  1982.  Congress 
passed  amendments  in  Public  Law  97- 
253  requiring  that  Puerto  Rico  change 
to  a  "noncash  "  assistance  program  by 
October  1.  1983.  Those  .same  amend- 
ments also  mandated  a  USDA  study  of 
the  cash  assistance  program,  to  be  pre- 
.sented  to  Congress  by  March  1983. 
Just  recently,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion—Public Law  98-107— included  an 
amendment  delaying  the  requirement 


for  a  noncash  program  to  January  1. 
1984.  Unless  additional  legislation  is 
enacted  prior  to  the  time  Congress  re- 
cesses for  the  year.  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  to  implement  a  noncash  program 
as  of  January  1.  1984. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  have  been  aware  of  this 
problem  for  .some  time.  In  June  of  this 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing.  Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition  conducted  a  field  hearing  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  this  issue.  A  full  record 
was  compiled,  as  a  broad  spectrum  of 
witnesses  testified.  The  subcommittee 
aLso  spent  several  hours  conducting 
field  visits  to  various  food  stores,  wel- 
fare offices,  and  recipient  homes  to 
gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
has  received  much  correspondence  on 
the  subject. 

Based  upon  the  hearing  record,  ex- 
tensive communication  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  study  conduct- 
ed by  USDA.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  current  cash  assistance  program 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
evidence  available  thus  far  suggests 
that  the  program  is  a  success.  Program 
administration  is  now  simpler  and  less 
costly,  error  rates  have  been  cut  dra- 
matically, the  black  marketing  of  food 
stamps  has  been  ended,  and  most  im- 
portantly, there  is  no  evidence  that 
food  consumption  among  individual 
needy  households  has  fallen  off  as  a 
result  of  the  switch  from  stamps  to 
cash. 

I  would  stress  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  program  has  yet  received  a 
definitive  evaluation.  The  USDA  study 
reported  earlier  this  year  was  prepared 
in  haste,  as  required  by  Congress,  and 
reviewed  the  program  shortly  after  its 
inception.  I  believe  the  importance  of 
the  study  is  that  it  shows  there  are  no 
glaring  weaknesses  in  the  NAP.  Food 
consumption  levels  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  levels  expected  after 
the  cutback  in  overall  food  resources 
by  the  block  grant  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  in  hunger  or  mal- 
nutrition due  to  the  program.  Its 
effect  on  program  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  positive. 

Given  the  lack  of  adequate  review  of 
the  NAP.  this  bill  should  not  be  .seen 
as  the  final  word  on  the  program.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  NAP  will  be  fully 
evaluated  in  the  next  18  months  so 
that  we  can  reexamine  this  issue  when 
reauthorization  of  the  entire  food 
stamp  program  is  considered  prior  to 
its  expiration  on  September  30.  1985. 

In  addition,  passage  of  this  bill 
should  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  a  prece- 
dent for  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  food  stamp  program  in  other 
States  and  jurisdictions.  The  NAP  is  a 
response  to  circumstances  unique  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Participation  of  over  50 
percent  of  the  island  on  food  stamps 


created  adniini.strative  and  account- 
ability problems  in  that  program 
unlike  those  anywhere  else.  Congres- 
.sional  pa.ssage  of  the  block  grant  at 
.sharply  reduced  funding  created  addi- 
tional pre.ssures  to  minimize  admini.s- 
trative  costs  and  maximize  benefits.  I 
do  not  support  extending  block  grant.s 
allowing  cash  a.ssi.stanre  to  any  other 
jurisdiction  and  would  oppose  efforts 
to  do  so. 

In  closing.  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  explain  why  this  particular 
bill  IS  being  introduced  as  a  separate 
item  at  this  time.  A  proposal  to  thi.<= 
effect  had  been  included  as  part  of  the 
President's  budget  request  and  was  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  m  a  larger 
food  stamp  bill.  H.R.  3089.  I  had  been 
hesitant  to  .support  legislation  on 
Puerto  Rico  earlier  this  year  because 
of  my  fear  that  additional  amend- 
ments involving  major  benefit  reduc- 
tions might  have  been  attached  on  the 
Senate  side.  That  fear  has  now  been 
relieved  by  assurances  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  P'orestry  that 
he  believes  this  legislation  should  now 
be  moved  separately.  Discussion  of  any 
other  food  stamp  issues  would  be  de- 
ferred to  a  later  time. 

I  believe  this  is  a  wise  course  of 
action.  There  is  broad  bipartisan 
agreement,  with  .some  exceptions,  that 
this  bill  represents  sound  policy.  Given 
the  time  pressures  and  the  uncertain- 
ty with  which  the  Puerto  Rico  govern- 
ment has  had  to  contend,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  resolve  this  issue 
now.  "The  government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Which  strongly  prefers  the  cash  a.ssist- 
ance  program,  has  invested  consider- 
able resources  in  contingency  plan- 
ning. It  has  prepared  for  noncash  as- 
sistance because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
congressional  action.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  provide  Puerto  Rico  with 
the-  authority  to  operate  the  program 
tliat  Its  duly  elected  government  has 
indicated  best  meets  its  needs.  I  hope 
that  Congre.ss  will  promptly  consider 
and  adopt  this  legislation  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  b  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Friday.  October 
28.  1983.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted: 

■  Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  427.  approving 
the  Journal  of  Thursday.  October  27, 
1983; 

■Nav"  on  roUcall  Nu  4'29 
ment  'lO  H.R.  26,S,5  that 
strike  language  pro\iding 
tion  floors  for  VISTA;  and 

-Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  430,  passage  of 
MR.  2655.  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973.« 


an  amend- 
sought  to 
authoriza- 


U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  <Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
•Aould  like  to  join  the  chairs  of  the 
Black  and  Hispanic  Caucuses  in  the 
House  in  participating  m  this  special 
order  on  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  In  the  past  5  months.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  taken  different  steps 
on  the  Commission,  all  of  which  were 
designed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  strip- 
ping the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  of  its  independence  as  our  Na- 
tion s  watchdog  on  the  progress  of 
civil  rights  in  our  country. 

The  twist  and  turn  of  events  are 
very  confusing.  I  thank  Congressman 
Julian  Dixon.  Chair  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  for  securing  this  special  order 
so  that  we  could  clarify  for  our  col- 
leagues and  the  public,  the  position  of 
those  of  us  in  the  House  who  support 
an  independent  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  established  by  Congress  in 
1957.  Originally  intended  to  exist  for  2 
years,  the  Commission  has  been  reau- 
thorized seven  times  and  functioned 
during  seven  administrations,  includ- 
ing the  current  one.  There  have  been 
23  Commissioners  serving  an  average 
of  6'2  years  each.  Until  President  Rea- 
gan's first  replacement  in  1981  of 
Commissioner  Arthur  Fleming,  no 
President  had  fired  a  Commissioner  or 
publicly  a.sserted  the  Executive  Of- 
fices right  to  do  so. 

President  Reagan  removed  two  Com- 
missioners early  during  his  tenure. 
That  action  was  followed  by  his  nomi- 
nation of  three  candidates  in  1982. 
Those  nominations  were  returned  to 
the  White  Hou.se  without  final  action 
by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

Last  May  25.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  was  nominating 
Robert  Destro,  Morris  Abram,  and 
John  H  Bunzel  to  replace  Dr.  Mary 
FYances  Berry.  Blandina  Cardenas  Ra- 
mirez, and  Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman. 

Bv  attempting  to  replace  five  of  the 
six  Commissioners,  President  Reagan 
is  transforming  the  U.S.  Commussion 
on  Civil  Rights  from  an  independent, 
bipartisan  agency  to  a  partisan 
puppet.  The  attempt  was  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  26-year  history  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  House,  in  response  to  President 
Reagan's  tampering  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  independ- 
ence. pa.ssed  legislation  August  4 
which  included  language  allowing  the 
removal  of  sitting  commissioners  only 
for  cause. 

That  House  bill  is  no  longer  a  viable 
option.  For  just  last  week.  President 
Reagan    fired    Berry,    Ramirez,    and 


Saltzman.  We  no  longer  support  the 
House  bill.  When  we  passed  it.  we  did 
so  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission.  Passage 
now  would  only  ratify  the  President's 
firing  of  the  three  Commissioners. 

In  purging  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  President  Reagan  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  those 
citizens  ever  denied  equal  protection 
under  the  law  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  age.  handicap,  or  nation- 
al origin.  The  Commission,  in  its  thor- 
ough investigation  of  facts  on  civil 
rights  issues,  has  served  as  a  creditable 
and  influential  monitor  of  our  Na- 
tion's progress  on  these  issues. 

On  Friday,  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards introduced  legislation  to  turn 
the  present  Commission  into  an  arm 
of  the  legislative  branch.  The  Commis- 
sion would  continue  to  monitor  civil 
rights  enforcement  but  would  report 
directly  to  Congress. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  go  with  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  if  we 
are  to  maintain  its  independence.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Commission  is 
contingent  upon  its  independence  and 
no  one  denies  that  the  Commission  is 
effective.  Its  countless  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  civil  rights  issues  to  the 
forefront  and  in  passing  legislation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
published  over  700  reports  since  its 
creation.  Look  at  all  the  important 
publications  that  the  U.S.  Commission 
released  on  women's  issues  alone.  On 
the  issue  of  battered  women,  the  Com- 
mission went  beyond  an  analysis  of 
the  issue  and  went  on  to  do  two  sepa- 
rate reports  on  the  Federal  response 
to  domestic  violence  and  battered 
women's  treatment  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

One  of  its  most  recent  reports.  "Dis- 
advantaged Women  and  Their  Chil- 
dren," is  an  insightful  review  of  the 
feminization  of  poverty  among  women 
and  children  in  the  United  States  It  is 
also  a  report  that  has  shocked  many 
people  and  prompted  action  on  issues 
such  as  child  support  enforcement. 

In  July,  157  Members  of  the  House, 
including  the  120  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues, 
signed  a  letter  asking  the  Senate  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  the  U,S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I  hope 
these  Members  stand  by  their  support 
for  an  independent  Commission  and 
support  Representative  Edwards,  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  200,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.* 


PRESERVING  A  STRONG  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tlt-nian  from  Calitoriua  '\\v  DixON)  is 
rer()^;ni/,t'(l  lor  20  rninutr- 
•  Mr  DIXON  Mr  Spt-aktr.  I  have  re- 
qvicsttil  !hi.,  >pi(ial  order  to  discuss 
wiTh  our  r<illfaKUf.s  the  recent  actions 
whirl!  Pnsident  Reagan  took  to  dis- 
(  harizt  "irce  members  of  the  U.S. 
(  !in\i!;i  ^.^i(lIl  on  Civil  Rights. 

Thi.s  Ls.sue  has  been  of  deep  concern 
to  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  Chair,  and  I  am  also  joined  today 
by  the  Cochair  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  on  Women's  issues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Our  groups,  which  have  all  been  in- 
terested in  preserving  a  strong  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  have  been  very 
grateful  for  the  strong  leadership 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr  P^DW.ARDS).  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  Judiciary  has  given  to 
this  issue. 

For  those  of  us  in  Congress,  the 
effort  to  maintain  an  independent 
commission  has  been  complicated  and 
frustrating.  I  would  like  to  now  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Commission 
to  bring  the  Members  of  the  House  up 
to  date  on  the  status  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  Commission  and  the  effect 
which  these  firings  have  on  that 
effort. 

In  less  than  3  years,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  acknowledged 
for  attaining  the  worst  civil  rights 
record  in  modern  history. 

This  record  is  nowhere  clearer  than 
in  this  administration's  concerted  ef- 
forts to  silence  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  The  President  has  at- 
tempted to  replace  five  of  its  six  mem- 
bers in  a  single  term. 

Since  1957.  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  functioned  well  as  a  biparti- 
san and  independent  watchdog  for 
civil  rights  enforcement. 

Its    reports    have    encouraged    both 
Democratic     and     Republican     Presi 
dents,  through  praise  and  criticism,  to 
improve  the  protection  of  civil  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Somehow,  for  reasons  as  yet  unex- 
plained, this  President  believes  that 
the  Commission  should  reflect  only 
his  view  of  civil  rights,  and  thereby  en- 
dorse his  policies  to  limit  Federal  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, women,  and  the  handicapped  for 
equal  access  and  opportunity. 

On  May  25.  the  President  nominat- 
ed: Morris  Abrams.  Robert  Deslro.  and 
John  Bunzell  to  replace  Mary  Berry, 
Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez,  and 
Murray  Saltzman. 

Opposition  to  this  unprecedented 
move  wa.s  strong  and  swift.  In  June.  15 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  wrote  the  President  opposing 


these  nominations.  Eventually  125  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  with 
civil  rights  asked  that  efforts  to 
remove  Commissioners  be  disapproved. 

Although  these  nominations  were 
indeed  submitted  they  have  not  been 
acted  upon. 

In  August,  the  House  approved  H.R. 
2230,  which  extended  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  5  years  and  provided 
that  the  President  could  only  remove 
members  for  abuse  or  neglect  of  office. 

Although  there  have  been  questions 
as  to  the  Presidents  legal  authority  to 
remove  members  of  the  Commission, 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that 
such  action  violates  past  precedent 
and  is  morally  wrong  as  it  relates  to 
preserving  its  independence  and  integ- 
rity. 

The  Presidents  firing  of  the  three 
Commissioners  places  us  in  a  dilemma 
because  he  has  used  the  present  stat- 
ute—which is  not.explicit  regarding  re- 
moval of  Commissioners— to  justify  his 
prerogative  to  remove  members  and 
appoint  individuals  who  share  his  phi- 
losophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
they  will  be  seeking  approval  of  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  in  August 
which  states  that  Commissioners  can 
only  be  fired  for  cause.  This  action 
would  then  lock  in  place  his  new  ap- 
pointees and  prevent  a  future  Presi- 
dent from  seeking  their  removal. 

In  our  opinion,  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  It  makes  no  sense  to  argue 
that  the  President  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  remove,  and  then  say  that 
an  extension  should  be  approved 
which  would  prevent  a  future  Presi- 
dent from  taking  similar  action. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  President 
has  already  destroyed  the  Commis- 
sions independence  with  his  actions 
last  week. 

Our  colleague.  Don  Edwards  has  in- 
troduced a  companion  bipartisan  bill 
to  create  an  independent  Congression- 
al Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  the 
President's  actions  demonstrate  that 
he  is  unable  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  independent  agency,  and 
this  action  is  necessary.  Hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  bill,  and  I  appreciate 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
important  issue.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  4.  the  House 
adopted,  in  a  strong  bipartisan  vote, 
legislation  (H.R.  2230)  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  5  years 
beyond  September  30  of  this  year.  The 
bill  also  made  explicit  what  many  of 
us  believe  has  been  implicit  through- 
out the  Commissions  history— that  is. 
that  the  President  may  not  fire  a 
Commissioner  without  cause.  Under 
the  bill.  Commissioners  would  only  be 
removed  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfea- 
sance in  office.  The  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation was  to  protect  and  preserve  the 


historical    independence    of    the    U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  moni- 
tors civil  rights  enforcement  in  this 
country.  Based  on  its  studies,  it  makes 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  on 
how  our  civil  rights  efforts  can  be  im- 
proved. Since  it  has  no  enforcement 
powers,  its  effectiveness  is  based  on  its 
impartial  and  bipartisan  nature.  Over 
the  years,  the  Congress,  the  judiciary, 
and  administrative  agencies  have  all 
cited  and  relied  on  Commission  find- 
ings and  recommendations  in  seeking 
to  improve  the  status  of  civil  rights  in 
this  country. 

Unfortunately,  by  firing  five  of  the 
six  Commissioners  and  seeking  to  pack 
the  Commission  with  members  reflect- 
ing his  own  civil  rights  views,  the 
President  has  destroyed  the  Commis- 
sions  credibility.  In  the  process,  good- 
faith,  bipartisan  efforts  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion as  presently  structured  have  been 
rendered  fruitless  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

As  the  main  sponsor  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  now  feel  obligated  to 
state  clearly  and  publicly  that  that 
legislation,  insofar  as  it  continues  the 
current  Commission,  is  no  longer  a 
viable  option.  If  that  legislation  were 
now  to  become  law.  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  ratifying  the  President's  uni- 
lateral and  unprecedented  action  be- 
cause it  would  provide  him  the  vehicle 
for  packing  the  Commission  with  his 
own  alter  egos. 

While  the  President  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  a  bipartisan  in- 
dependent body  on  how  our  Govern- 
ment is  enforcing  civil  rights  laws,  we 
in  Congress  are.  Therefore,  together 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors. 
I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  200)  which  would 
establish  a  civil  rights  monitoring  com- 
mission within  the  legislative  branch. 

The  Commi-ssion  will  consist  of  eight 
bipartisan  members  to  be  chosen 
evenly  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  in  each 
Chamber. 

The  Commission  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent body  with  all  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion; no  member  can  be  removed 
except  for  cause. 

The  President  has  shown  once  again 
that  his  actions  speak  louder  than  his 
words  regarding  his  support  for  civil 
rights  matters.  The  Congress  must 
now  move  quickly  to  set  up  this  legis- 
lative Commission  .so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  civil  rights  laws  will  con- 
tinue to  be  monitored  by  an  independ- 
ent body.* 


GENERAL  LKAVE 
Mr  CiONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
uiiaturr.ou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  bt  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
mark.-; and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  tht-  special  order  speech  of  the 
cciitlcman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon 

Tht      SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  ob.it-ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  object  ion. 


AMENDMENT  TO  DOD 
AFPROFKIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
pei  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
rliide  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ! 
am  printing  in  the  Rfcord  a  simple 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  tomorrov. 
when  the  House  resumes  consideration 
of  H.R.  4185.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation.s  bill. 

Mv  amendment  would  add  S30  mil- 
lion" to    the    Civil    Reserve    Air    Fleet 
(CRAF)  line  for  a  total  of  $100  million. 
which  is  the  amount  that  had  been  au- 
thorized. The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
strongly  support   the  CRAF  program 
as  a  cost-effective  way  to  increase  our 
airlift   capability.   Unfortunately,   the 
CRAF  funding  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation   is    insufficient    to    fund    the 
next   contract   option   to   modify   air- 
craft 2  through  5  out  of  the  anticipat- 
ed   total    of    19.    Without    sufficient 
funds,  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
option    will    have    to    be    renegotiated 
with  the  added  risk  of  price  increases. 
My  amendment  would  add  also  $11.8 
million  for  the  Air  Force  to  buy  six  C- 
12  aircraft.  Last  week,  an  amendment 
passed  to  add  the  .same  amount  to  the 
procurement  account  for  the  Army  to 
provide  that  these  aircraft  will  be  pur- 
chased, rather  than  leased  under  the 
operation   and   maintenance   account, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  amendment 
I   will   offer   tomorrow   will    make   the 
Air  Force  approach  consistent.* 


Mr,  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Dannemevfk,  for  60  minutes, 
todav - 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ray.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  for  10 
minutes,  on  November  1. 

Mr.  AuCoin.  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 2. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 7. 

Mr.  KoGovsEK.  for  60  minutes,  on 
No\ember  7. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gonzalez:) 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr,  Dixon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  BoRSKi. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bilirakis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By    unanimous   consent,    permi.ssion 

lu   address   the   House,   following   the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  461.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  552.  An  act  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Fort  Myers.  Fla.,  as 
the  "George  W.  Whitehurst  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse":  and 

S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
tending the  expiration  date  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  prior  to  passage  of 
H.R.  2853,  m  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Shumv.'ay. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boehlert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.   Brown   of  California  in   10   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.    Jones   of   Tennessee   in    10   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Markky  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  R  GDI  NO  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Garcia, 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vento. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  November  1.  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  transfers  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  repartmeni  of  Defense,  pursu- 
ant to  section  733  of  Public  Law  97-114:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
selected  acquisition  reports  and  BAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Air  Forces  decision  lo  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  word  processing 
center  function  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 
III.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law 
96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal 
No.  84-17).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Ambassador- 
designate  Charles  H.  Price  III.  and  members 
of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section  304(bM2) 
of  Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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2072  A  Ifitt-r  from  ttic  Director.  Defense 
Serunty  A.s>i^iaii(  !■  AKenty.  transmitli.ig 
notice  of  Itif  Army  s  proposed  intention  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  84-17),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2073  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  section  28  of  the  Army  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


f^p^P(lHTS     OF     COMMITTEES     ON 

pi:bi,ic    bii.us    and    resolu- 
tions 

Un(der  clause  2  of  rule  XIIL  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mini.stration  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
59.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  study  the  changing 
role  of  the  book  m  the  future:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-451).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 


House  Administration  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  serv  ice  during  World 
War  II  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  as  mili- 
tary service  for  purposes  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.R.  4258.  A  bill  to  modify  the  dairy  price 
support  program  and  to  repeal  the  assess- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  4259.  A  bill  to  establish  the  computer 
security  research  program  and  the  Inter 
agency  Committee  on  Computer  Crime  and 
Abuse,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
computer  abuse,  and  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  computers  purchased 
by  individuals  for  use  for  educational,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  nonrecreational  pur- 
poses in  the  home:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GUARINI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard): 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8.   1984.  as     Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awarene.ss  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXIL  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 
H.R.  4251.  A  bill  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  providing  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Emkrson.  Mr.  Olin. 

Mr    Panetta.  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 

Wiushington): 

H  R.  4252.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  noncash 

benefit  requirement  for  the  Puerto  Rico  nu 

trition  assistance  program:  to  the  Commit 

tee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN: 
H.R.  4253.  A  bill  to  allow  claims  for  credit 
or  refund  for  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred with  respect  to  employment  at  the 
anliballistic  missile  site  near  Nekoma.  N. 
Dak.:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  a  request  for  the  correction  of  a  mill 
tary  record  be  filed  within  3  years  after  dis- 
covery of  the  error:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  4255.  A  bill  providing  for  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  certain  fresh  asparagus:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California): 
H.R.  4256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5514  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  install- 
ment deductions  from  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  employees  for 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  deductions  are  permit- 
ted with  respect  to  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive branch:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 


ADDITIONAL  Si'i    NSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rent  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Ij:ath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Stratton. 

H.R    100:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Couchlin. 

H.R.  1997:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  2053:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2107:  Mr.  Young  of  Mis.souri.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  2566:  Mr  Harkin.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.    Weaver.    Mr.    McCloskey.    and    Mr. 

McCURDY. 

H.R.  2711:  Mr   LaFalce  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  2820:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R   2883:  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  3240:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Swift.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr  Gibbons.  Mr. 
JoNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr  Plippo.  Mr  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  McDade.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Bolano.  Mr  Gejdenson.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr  Kostmayer.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Walcren. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Pl'Rsell. 

H.R.  3406:  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Harri 
SON.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Penny.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.    Mr.    Cheney.    Mr.    Matsui.    Mrs. 


Johnson.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Bonker. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.   3870:   Mr.   DeWine.   and   Mr.   Sikor- 

SKI. 

H.R.  3876:  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Applegate, 
and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  4021:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr. 
Daniel. 

H.R.  4099:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Clay.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Fields.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton. Mr.  HicHTowER.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 

SiLJANDER. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.J.  Res.  329:  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.J.  Res.  341:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr. 
McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Penny. 

H  Con.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  174;  Mr.  Ray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Dorgan.  and  Mr.  Kildee. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

264.  The  Speaker  pre.sented  a  petition  of 
Alan  Goldberg,  et  al.  Wilsonville.  Ala.  rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  Ethiopian  Jewry;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows; 

H.R    1234 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 

On  page  26.  line  5  (the  table),  change  the 

percentages  under  the  designations  for  over 

900.000  vehicles  produced  to  50%,  75%  and 

95'"r. 

—On  page  29.  section  7.  line  6.  strike  the 
word  is"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  be". 

t— On  page  29.  line  11.  strike  after  the 
phrase  violated  through  (1)"  on  line  12  and 
substitute  not  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
achieve  the  minimum  content  levels  as  indi- 
cated in  section  5(a)<2)". 


H.R.  2867 

By  Mr.  EIXjAR: 
—On  page  58.  after  line  14.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


national  ground  water  commission 
Sec  24A.  (a)  Establishment. -There  is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Ground  Water  Commission  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)  Duties  of  Commission.— The  duties  of 
the  Commission  are  to: 

( 1 )  Assess  generally  the  amount,  location, 
and  quality  of  the  Nation's  ground  water  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Identify  generally  the  sources,  extent, 
and  types  of  ground  water  contamination. 

(3)  Assess  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship between  ground  water  contami- 
nation and  ground  water  w  ithdrawal  and  de 
velop  projections  of  available,  usable  ground 
water  in  future  years  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

(41  Assess  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  pollution  and  ground  water  pol- 
lution. 

(5)  Assess  the  need  for  a  policy  to  protect 
ground  water  from  degradation  caused  by 
contamination. 

(6)  Assess  generally  the  extent  of  over- 
drafting  of  ground  water  resources,  and  the 
adequacy  of  existing  mechanisms  for  pre- 
venting such  overdrafting. 

(7)  Assess  generally  the  engineering  and 
technological  capability  to  recharge 
aquifers. 

(8)  A.ssess  the  adequacy  of  the  present  un- 
derstanding of  ground  water  recharge  zones 
and  sole  source  aquifers  and  assess  the  ade- 
quacv  of  knowledge  regarding  the  interrela- 
tionship of  designated  aquifers  and  re- 
charge zones. 

(9)  Assess  the  role  of  land-use  patterns  as 
these  relate  to  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(10)  Assess  methods  for  remedial  abate- 
ment of  ground  water  contamination  as  well 
as  the  costs  and  benefits  of  cleaning  up  pol- 
luted ground  water  and  compare  cleanup 
costs  to  the  costs  of  substitute  water  supply 
methods. 

(11)  Investigate  policies  and  actions  taken 
by  foreign  governments  to  protect  ground 
water  from  contamination. 

( 12)  Assess  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting interstate  compacts  to  address  ground 
water  protection  from  contamination. 

(13)  Analyze  existing  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies regarding  contamination  of  ground 
water. 

(14)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  stand- 
ards for  ground  water  quality  under  State 
and  Federal  law. 

(15)  Assess  monitoring  methodologies  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  the  level  of  protection  of  the  re- 
source as  required  by  Slate  and  Federal  law-. 

(16)  Assess  the  relationship  between 
ground  water  flow  systems  (and  as.socialed 
recharge  areas:  and  the  control  of  sources 
of  contamination. 

(17)  Assess  the  role  of  underground  injec- 
tion practices  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
waste  fluids  while  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(18)  Assess  methods  for  abatement  and 
containment  of  ground  water  contamination 
and  for  aquifer  restoration  including  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives  to  abate- 
ment and  containment. 

(19)  Assess  State  and  Federal  ground 
water  law  and  mechanisms  with  which  to 
manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
ground  water  resource. 


(20)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
ground  water  research  and  determine  future 
ground  water  research  needs. 

(21)  Assess  the  roles  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments  in  managing  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

(ci  Membership.-(I)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  as 
follows: 

(A)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

(B)  Four  apponted  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  United  Stales  Senate: 

(C)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  as 
follows: 

(i)  Four  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  National 
Governors  Association,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  representatives  of  ground  water  appro- 
priations States  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  ground  water  riparian 
States: 

(ii)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors; 

(iii)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences: 

(iv)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  groups,  orga- 
nizations, or  associations  of  industries  the 
activities  of  which  may  affect  ground  water: 
and 

(v)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  from  groups,  or- 
ganizations, or  associations  of  citizens  which 
are  representative  of  persons  concerned 
with  pollution  and  environmental  issues  and 
which  have  participated  at  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral level,  in  studies,  administrative  proceed- 
ings, or  litigation  (or  any  combination 
thereof)  relating  to  ground  water:  and 

(D)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Appointments  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  without  regard 
to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  six  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (A)  and 
not  more  than  two  of  the  four  members  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraph  iB)  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  No  member  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C)  may  be  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  leaves  that  office, 
or  if  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  from  persons  who  are  not  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  any  government  be- 
comes an  officer  or  employee  of  a  govern- 
ment, he  may  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  not  longer  than  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  leaves 
that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  as  the  case  may  be 

(3)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  (subject  to  appropriations  pro- 


vided in  advance)  to  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission.  While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Commission,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(5)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  two  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  the  life  of  the  Commission  unless 
they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  termination  of  the  Corrmiis- 
sion. 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Director  and  Staff  on  Commission: 
Experts  and  Consultants.— ( 1)  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman,  without  regard 
to  section  531Kb)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  under  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  request,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  are  each  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  their  respective  agencies  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.  Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(e)  Powers  of  Commission —d)  The  Com- 
mission mav,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Anv  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
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•)  liu  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  aii\  i.partment  or  agency  of  the 
United  SiA[rs  information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Report.-*  1)  The  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 30.  1985  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
each  item  listed  in  sulwection  <b).  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion: and  administrative  actions,  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
complete  a  preliminary  study  concerning 
ground  water  contamination  from  hazard- 
ous and  other  solid  waste  and  submit  to  the 


President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  conclusions  of  such 
preliminary  study.  The  study  shall  be  con- 
tinued thereafter,  and  final  findings  and 
conclusions  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  sepa 
rate  chapter  in  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  preliminary  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  ground 
water  contamination  caused  by  hazardous 
and  other  solid  waste,  the  regions  and  major 
water  supplies  most  significantly  affected 
by  such  contamination,  and  any  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  for  preventive  or 
remedial  measures  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  effects  of 
such  contamination. 

(g)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  January  1.  1986. 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. - 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  accordingly. 


H.R.  4185 

By  Mr  NICHOLS: 
—Page  28.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph 

PROCUREMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  WEAPONS  AND 
TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES.  ARMY 

For  additional  construction,  procurement, 
production,  and  modification  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  in- 
cluding ordnance,  spare  parts  and  accesso- 
ries therefor:  specialized  equipment  and 
training  devices:  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants  for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
and  procurement  and  Installation  of  equip- 
ment, appliances,  and  machine  tools  in 
public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway:  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
$110,000,000. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
-Page        29.        line        1.        strike        out 

$21,040,610,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

■$21.082.410.000'. 


Thr  Sinatc  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
rallrd   u,   (ircicr   by    the   President   pro 

tfrr.[)(iri'  '  Mr  T]I!-f<mond  '. 

I'HAVKR 

Tht  C'tiaplain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
.irdsoii  C  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
tollov.!ng  prayer: 

Let  u.';  pray. 

Ma\    At    remember  in  silence  Ben 

p  irsh.  in  one  of  our  Official  Reporters 
(,*  D.ba'ts,  who  is  very.  vir\-  ill  at  thi.^ 
time  m  the  hospital. 

Let  us  praise  the  Lord  in  the  words 
of  Psalm  150. 

Praise  vc  the  Lord.  Praise  God  in  his 
.sanctuarv:  praise  him  in  the  firma- 
rrit'jit  ()f  his  power. 

r-ins,'  hun  for  his  mighty  acts: 
;;'(.'!M  hnn  accordnig  to  his  excellent 
greatness. 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet:  praise  him  with  the  psaltcnj 
and  harp. 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and 
dance:  praise  him  with  stringed  instru- 
ments and  organs. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals: 
praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding 
cvrnbals. 

Let  every  thing  thai  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.— 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempnrt     The 
maionty  hadi  r  is  recognized. 
Mr.  B.AKl-  h'    I  thank  the  Chair. 


.'-^l-  N.\  I  !•;  SCHEDULE 
M:  H.AKV.H  Mr.  President,  pursn 
ant  to  the  order  entered  on  Saturday 
and  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  today,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  has  been  dispensed  with. 
the  call  of  the  calendar  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  no  resolution  shall  come 
over  under  the  rule,  and  the  morning 
hour  is  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  two  leaders 
are  recognized  today,  there  will  be  a 
period  of  1  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  after  which 
we  will  resume  consideration  ol  ihi 
debt  limit  bill,  at  which  time  the 
Tower  motion  to  reconsider  will  be  the 
;m  iiding  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  order 
entered  that  no  votes  would  occiii 
prior  to  5  o'clock  today.  To  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
about  that,  I  have  been  asked  whether 
or  not  that  meant  no  rolleall  votes  or 
no  votes  of  any  type,  I  had  thought 
that  it  vva-s  put  clearly  enough  to  mean 


only  rolleall  votes  and  ttiat  '.v(^  would 
not  be  precluded  from  artms--  b\  \oic(- 
vote.  But  just  m  case  there  is  an  area 
of  disagreement  on  that  point.  I 
wonder  if  the  minority  leader  would 
object  if  I  clarified  that  by  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
of  the  order  would  preclude  any  votes. 
but  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  order 
and  ;h(  intent  of  the  order  were  to 
protect  Senators  from  rolleall  votes.  I 
certainly  did  not  have  in  mind  voice 
votes,  and  I  doubt  that  anybody  else 
did. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
thought  that  the  order  was  no  votes 
ordered  prior  to  5  o'clock.  Apparently 
I  omitted  the  word  'ordered."  which 
would  mean  by  a  show  of  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD    Ma\    I  say  one  further 
thing  to  the  majority  leader? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the 
past  when  we  have  u.sed  this  language, 
that  we  have  intended  to  preclude,  or 
in  fact  precluded  voice  votes,  and  so  I 
would  want  to  hope  that  the  Members 
on  my  side  would  share  that  feeling. 
Many  times  \\t  lia\e  mentioned  roll- 
call  votes,  which  did  not  preclude  voice 
votes,  but  there  have  been  times  when 
we  said  'no  votes."  I  suppo.se  we 
should  b(  more  careful  in  the  future, 
and  that  includes  myself  as  well,  but  I 
think  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  have  voice  votes.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  allow  me,  I  could  take  a 
few  minutes  and  ascertain  that 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that.  I  agree  with  the 
minority  leader  that  the  request  could 
have  been  put  with  greater  precision, 
but  I  would  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  this  language  automatically 
means  that  you  cannot  have  voice 
votes,  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  a  prece- 
dent for  that. 
Mr.  BYRD   Will  the  majority  leader 

vield  ' 

Mr.  BAK£;K    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  join  him  in  that.  If  we 
are  going  to  mean  voice  votes,  we 
should  say  so.  and  we  did  not  say  so. 
Both  of  us  had  in  mind  rolleall  votes. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  this  situation  ad  hoc.  I 
would  urge  that  this  transaction,  if 
indeed  we  modify  the  order  for  clarifi- 
i;iiion,  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  to 
support  the  contention  that  it  prohib- 
its the  Senate  from  proceeding  by 
voice  votes  or  by  unanimous  consent. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  the  debt  limit 
will  expire  tonight  at  midnight.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  and  will 


complete  action  on  the  debt  limit  bill 
before  that.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
we  can  do  so  much  before  that,  say, 
about  5  or  6  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  was  asked  earlier  by  the  press, 
what  did  I  base  that  optimistic  outlook 
on.  I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  I  just 
want  it  to  happen  if  we  can  make  it 
happen.  And  I  urge  Senators  to  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
did  happen.  So  the  target  for  the 
Senate,  as  far  as  the  leadership  on  this 
side  is  concerned,  is  to  try  to  finish  the 
debt  limit  bill  this  afternoon  at  a 
decent  hour,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
stay  if  we  must  stay.  If  we  have  not 
been  able  to  finish  it.  we  will  stay  until 
we  do  finish  it.  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
But  I  urge  reason  and  consideration 
and  conciliation  and  compromise  and 
accommodation  by  Members  so  we  can 
at  least  get  out  of  here  at  an  early 
hour  this  evening  by  disposing  of  the 
debt  limit  bill.  But  for  the  sake  of 
planning  I  urge  Senators  to  consider 
that  it  may  be  a  late  evening  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  the 
debt  limit  bill,  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  tomor- 
row to  ask.  if  we  finish  the  debt  limit 
bill,  to  go  to  the  natural  gas  bill.  That 
is  also  a  controversial  bill,  but  that  has 
been  announced  for  some  time  now 
and  I  feel  a  heavy  obligation  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  that  matter.  I 
hope  that  can  be  finished  in  short 
order,  but  I  am  not  optimistic  that  it 
can. 

We  have  other  matters  that  must  be 
dealt  with,  but  one  that  comes  to  mind 
lor  this  week  in  addition  to  natural 
gas  and  debt  limit  is  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  which  is  on  the  calen- 
dar, which  is  the  Hou.se-passed  meas- 
ure to  reauthorize  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  The  question  is  put 
whether  or  not  that  measure  would  be 
amendable,  and.  of  course,  it  would  be. 
although  I  support  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  House  and  will  urge  its  passage 
in  that  form. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion this  week,  we  are  coming  down 
the  homestretch,  and  I  have  supplied 
the  minority  leader  a  list  of  items  that 
I  felt  were  essential  to  be  taken  up.  He 
has  provided  me  a  list  of  other  items 
tiiat  we  will  no  doubt  discuss  now  or 
later. 

However,  I  still  feel  that  we  can 
finish  by  the  18th  of  November  and 
adiourn  sine  die. 


•   ii< 


v\  Hill.  .1     uUtll  itlt^     >I.l!l 
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Miv  I  ^a\  l)\  tho  way,  that  I  spoke 
y.ith  rh.'  iiiiriurity  leader  this  morning 
and  indicatfd  to  him  that  I  would 
agree  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  go 
out  that  early,  we  go  out  with  a  provi- 
so that  would  permit  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  their  counter 
parts- in  this  case.  Senator  Byrd— to 
ask  Congress  to  return  at  any  time 
prior  to  our  resumption  of  session  in 
January.  I  will  discuss  that  further 
with  the  minority  leader  as  we  get 
closer  to  that  date  and  the  happy 
ending  of  this  session. 

Mr  Prrsidrnt,  I  could  go  on  with 
othtr  ni;i!!'r,  that  are  on  the  list. 
They  an  s\ici\  things  as  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations.  Defense  appro- 
priations, the  reauthorization  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  the  math-science  bill,  the 
reconciliation,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion makinc  appropriations  for  those 
agtiHi.  i;;  !  :•  partments  that  have 
no)  h..;,  }:  ..did  for  by  regular  ap- 
pr.  i;.;;!'  i'  '■  ■  .  mils. 

One  inatui  I  have  not  included  on 
this  list  which  was  originally  on  the 
list  is  the  telephone  bill. 

As  I  indicated  on  the  floor  previous- 
ly and  have  advised  other  Senators,  I 
have  made  a  representation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Senator  Packwood.  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  bring  up  that  bill 
as  the  first  order  of  major  business 
when  we  return,  which  probably 
means  on  the  first  day  we  return, 
unless  there  is  some  emergency  matter 
which  I  do  not  anticipate.  But  that 
would  be  the  first  order  of  business 
when  we  return  in  January;  therefore, 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  telephone 
bill  will  be  up  before  we  go  out.  But. 
goodness  knows,  there  is  enough  with- 
out that  to  compel  our  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  at  the  moment  on  matters  that 
we  can  discuss  on  scheduling  and  oth- 
erwise. 

I  yield  now  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


KM 


(  )c;N1  nON  OF  THE 
N(  )K'I  lY  LEADER 

The  i'Ki:.sil)lNG  OFFICER  'Mr 
Kasten).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  have 
any  objection  to  my  proceeding  as  in 
morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


FACTl- INl  )1N(  .  Ml.s.SION  RE- 

O.AHDIM  I        UUKNADA-SENATE 
HF,.S(  )1  i    !  ION   256 
Mr.  BYRD    M'     President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  ami  1   iiave  had  a  discus- 


sion this  morning  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  which  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce. I  will  introduce  one  resolution 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee.  I  will  introduce  the 
same  resolution  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  ask  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  sending  the  resolution  to 
the  desk,  which  I  would  expect  to  have 
read  by  the  clerk  before  it  is  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  256 
Whereas  it  was  the  intent  of  the  framcrs 
of  the  Constilution  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

Whereas  on  October  25.   1983.  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  introduced  armed 
forces  into  a  situation  in  Grenada  where  im- 
minent involvement  In  hostilities  was  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances: 

Whereas  United  States  armed  forces  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  in  Grenada  since 
October  25.  1983; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  has  Informed  the  Congress  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  the  duration  of  the 
presence  of  United  States  armed  forces  In 
Grenada: 

Whereas  the  deployment  of  United  States 
armed  forces  In  Grenada  was  intended  to 
fulfill  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  a  major  role  to 
play  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate  ha.s  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  foreign  policy 
and  with  respect  to  the  deployment  of 
United  States  armed  forces  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
(P.L.  93-148): 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of 
1980  (P.L.  96  450): 

Whereas  the  media  has  been  substantially 
restricted  from  obtaining  and  providing  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  situation 
in  Grenada;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  needs  full  and  cur 
ft-nt  firsthand  information  with  repect  to 
the  situation  in  Grenada  in  order  to  fulfill 
adequately  its  legislative  responsibilities: 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  concluded  that  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  Grenada  is  essential 
in  order  to  accomplish   the  objectives  set 
forth  above:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That 

Sec  1.  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  the  Senate  should  appoint  a  Senate  fact 
finding  misson  to  travel  to  Grenada  and  to 
submit  a  full  factual  report  to  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  fact-finding  mission  should  in 
elude  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  reso- 
lution will  be  referred,  under  the 
rules,  to  the  appropriate  committee. 


October  .n.  1983 
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FACTFINDING  M!.-.-^!(>N  RE- 

GARDING      GK'INAD.X     .SENATE 
RESOLUTION  257 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
not  necessarily  proceed  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  another  Senate 
resolution— which  is  a  copy  of  the 
prior  one  and  precisely  like  it— but 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  at  the  clo.se  of 
morning  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  the  minority 
leader  knows,  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed it,  I  will  in  a  moment  lodge  an 
objection. 

I  was   fully  aware  of  the  proposed 
course  of  action  by  the  minority  leader 
in  advance  of  the  time  he  introduced 
his  resolution  for  referral,  to  which  I 
do  not  object,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  this  request.  He  is  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  will  object  to  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  object. 
Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank   the    majority 
leader. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  257 
Whereas  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situations 
where  Imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

Whereas  on  October  25.  1983.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  introduced  armed 
forces  into  a  situation  in  Grenada  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  was  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

Whereas  United  States  armed  forces  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  in  Grenada  since 
October  25,  1983; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  informed  the  Congress  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  the  duration  of  the 
presence  of  United  States  armed  forces  in 
Grenada; 

Whereas  the  deployment  of  United  States 
armed  forces  in  Grenada  was  intended  to 
fulfill  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  a  major  role  to 
play  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  foreign  policy 
and  with  respect  to  the  deployment  of 
United  States  armed  forces  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
(PL.  93-148): 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-450); 

Whereas  the  media  has  been  substantially 
restricted  from  obtaining  and  providing  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  situation 
in  Grenada:  and 


Whereas  the  Senate  needs  full  and  cur- 
r.  nt  firsthand  information  with  respect  to 
•h.  situation  in  Grenada  in  order  to  fulfill 
Hiicquately  its  legislative  responsibilities. 
and 

Wilt  reas  the  Senate  has  concluded  tiiat  a 
fan  finding;  mission  to  Grenada  is  essential 
111  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  above:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That 

Sec  1  The  Majority  and  Minority  Leader.s 
of  the  Senate  should  appoint  a  Senate  fact- 
finding mission  to  travel  to  Grenada  and  to 
.submit  a  full  factual  report  to  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  The  fact  finding  mission  should  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence 


UMI 


STUDY      OF      \VK.-\P()N      .SYSTEMS 
SPARE     PARTS     PROCUREMENT 
HV  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
M:    HVRD    Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
air.'  tidment  which  I  could  offer  to  the 
debt    hmil   bill.   My   amendment   con- 
cerns cost  control  in  the  Pentagon.  It 
would  require  a  new  and  hard  look  at 
the  Pentagon's  procurement  practice. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent 
reports  suggesting  that  there  is  entire- 
ly too  much  waste  and  sloppiness  in 
the  Pentagon  with  regard  to  procure- 
ment policy.  This  is  particularly  true. 
apparently,  in  the  general  area  of  pro- 
curement of  .spare  parts. 

In  the  interest  of  getting  action  on 
the  debt  limit  bill  today,  if  it  would 
appear  that  my  amendment  would 
create  enough  of  a  debate  to  impinge 
heavily  on  the  time.  I  would  withhold 
offeritig  this  amendment  until  there  is 
another  vehicle  before  the  Senate. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  i.s  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader  in  reducing 
the  number  of  amendments  to  thi.s  bill 
a-s  much  as  po.ssible. 

So  I  alert  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
will  sav  to  him  that  if  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  will  restrain  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  offering  of 
ainendnienls.  I  will  do  likewise. 

Mr    BAKER    Mr    President,  will  the 
-Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  that  consideration. 

We  both  desire  to  see  the  debt  limit 
bill  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  and 
timely  way. 

I  will  consult  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  this  subject,  and  I  will  try 
to  have  some  further  information  to 
the  minority  leader  before  very  long 

today. 

I  thank  him  for  telling  me  this  in  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  offer  this  not  as 
an  amendment  at  this  point.  When  1 
say  'at  this  point."  I  am  referring  to 
the  point  later  in  the  day  to  which  I 
earlier  alluded.  But  I  am  going  to  offer 
this  as  separate  measure  to  be  appro- 


priately referred,  and  as  I  say.  I  may 
or  may  not  offer  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  debt  limit  bill. 

So  if  the  majority  leader  has  no  ob- 
jections to  my  proceeding  as  in  morn- 
ing business,  i  will  send  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resohition  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res,  191 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

STUDY  OF  weapon  SYSTEMS  SPARE  PARTS 
PROCUREMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  1.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1984. 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  -Office")  shall  review  the  procurement 
Dractices.  regulations,  and  reform  proposals 
and  program.s  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  weapon  systems  and  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  of  the  Office 
relating  to  such  matters.  The  report  shall 
include  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  reform  proposals  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote practices  and  the  development  of  di- 
rectives which  will  achieve  control  of  costs, 
economv.  and  efficiency  in  the  procurement 
of  such  spare  parts  and  (2)  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  such  spare  parts  as  the 
Office  considers  appropriate. 

(b)(li  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
practices,  regulations,  and  reform  proposals 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  weapon  systems  as  the  Office  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  m  procuring  spare 
parts  for  weapon  systems  as  the  Inspector 
General  acquires  during  his  audits  of  such 
practices  and  the  Office  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  have  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  before  the 
report  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
comments  of  the  Inspector  General  shall  be 
included  in  such  report. 

PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

SEC  2.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  February  1. 
1984  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policv  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "the  -Office")  shall  review  the  procure- 
ment actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  one-week  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  such  review  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  In  carrying  out  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Office  shall  review  the  regula- 
tions and  administrative  and  managerial 
guidelines  applicable  to  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  (A)  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  and  purchases  which 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  one-week  period  referred  to  in 


paragraph  (1).  (B)  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Office  on  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  a  bona  fide  need  for 
the  property  or  services  procured  by  each 
such  contract  and  purchase.  (C)  a  list  of  the 
contracts  and  purchases  which  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  during  such 
period  without  formal  advertising,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  such  contract  or 
purchase.  (D)  a  list   of  the  contracts  and 
purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  such  period  after  soliciting  bids 
or  proposals  from  only  one  source,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  such  contract  and 
purchase.  >E)  each  justification  for  making 
each  contract  and  purchase  included  in  the 
list  under  clause  (O  or  (D)  without  formal 
advertising   or  soliciting   bids  or   proposals 
from  more  than  one  source.  (F)  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Office  on  whether 
any  regulation  or  administrative  or  manage- 
rial  guideline   reviewed   pursuant   to   para- 
graph   (1)    (including    the   requirements   of 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  letter 
numbered  81-1)  were  violated  in  making  any 
of  the  contracts  or  purchases  reviewed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  and  (G)  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive  actions   relating   to   the   procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Deferise  as 
the  Office  considers  appropriate  to  assure 
economy  and  efficiency  in  procurement  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
procurement  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  regulations  and  administra- 
tive and  managerial  guidelines  applicable  to 
such  actions  as  the  Office  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  as 
the  Inspector  General  has  acquired  and  the 
Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a).  ,,        ^  ,     _f    ,v,„ 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  Information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  as 
the  Comptroller  General  has  acquired  and 
the  Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 

subsection  (a).  .  . 

(4)  Each  official  furnishing  information  to 
the  Office  under  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
shall  include  with  such  information  all  in- 
formation furnished  by  such  official  to  the 
Congress,  anv  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the 
procurement  actions  required  by  subsection 
(a)  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Office. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
bill  which  is  on  the  calendar  of  bills 
and  ioint  resolutions  read  the  first 
time  the  .school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion amendments.  I  do  not  necessarily 
ask  for  its  second  reading  right  at  this 
moment.  If  the  majority  leader  has  no 
objection.  I  will  do  so  at  the  close  of 
morning  business. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  do  it  nov.- 
or  wait  until  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  we  not  wait? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Mr.  Ford  for  whatever  length  of  time 
he  needs. 


■M){)2i 


CONCRISSIONAL  RtCOKD— M  NATE 


October  Jl,  1983 


Mr  HAKF!^  Mr  Pr«'sident,  before 
thai,  I  iKit.  r,.  ;i,,k  i.ir  ;i  matter  of  per- 
sonal aicotninn.ia!  mr;,  but  why  do  we 
not  do  tnis  now  b»  (  a:;  -f  I  have  a  meet- 
ing I  need  to  atttiid  utf  the  floor  and 
if  the  Senator  has  no  more  need  for 
time  we  can  start  morning  business 
early  then. 

Mr   BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr   BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr  BYRD  So  the  majority  leader 
wishf.s  mr  to  do  it  now? 

Mr    HAKKR.  Yes. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
Icadrr 


NAIIONAI,  .SCHOOl,  LUNCH  ACT 
AN'D  WW  CHII.I)  NrTRITTON 
ACT  OF   HHiti   AMP;NnMl-:MS 

Mr.  BYHl)  Mr  Prt^ident,  I  ask  for 
the  seconci  rtadui^;  dI  H.R.  4091. 

The  PRFSIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  read  the  second  lime. 

The  a.ssislant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.R.  4091)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  such  Acts,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bill  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Objection  to  further  consideration 
having  been  heard  after  second  read- 
ing, the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


ROLTTINF  MOl^MN'Cl  HI'.SINESS 
The  PKl-SlDlNU  ()lM(i-,K  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  10  minutes  each. 


THF  RVM.  RLA8UN 

Mr  i()Hl)  Mr  President.  I  am  on 
record  ;ii  beint;  highly  suspicious  of 
the  motives  behind  Canada's  big  push 
for  the  adoption  of  acid  rain  control 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
floor  statement  given  last  September. 
I  pointed  out  that. 

While  castigating  the  United  Stales  for 
doing  nothing  and  lobbying  us  heavily  for 
the  passage  of  legislation.  Canada's  ap- 
proach to  the  very  same  problem  has  been  to 
do  little  more  than  talk. 

Indeed.  Canada  has  nothing  compa- 
rable to  the  stringent  restrictions  on 
sulfur  emissions  that  we  have  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Furthermore. 
Canada  does  not  have  a  single  operat- 
ing scrubber  on  a  utility  plant.  The 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  has 
almost  100  operating  scrubbers  in 
place  with  dozens  more  under  con- 
struction. 

I  continued  my  speech  saying. 


H.  L.  Mencken  used  to  hold  that  there  are 
two  reasons  for  doing  everything:  'there's 
the  good  reason,  then  there's  the  real 
reason.  "  I  find  Canada's  chagrin  with  the 
United  Slates  interesting  in  light  of  its  own 
inaction,  but  it  is  even  more  fascinating 
when  one  considers  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the  export  of  Canadian  power  stands  to 
make  a  quantum  jump  with  the  passage  of 
an  American  acid  rain  plan. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  very  real 
possibility  of  a  huge  increase  in  power 
exports  is  rapidly  becoming  fact,  and 
my  suspicions  of  the  real  reason  for 
Canada's  intense  lobbying  efforts  are 
rapidly  becoming  confirmed.  Consider 
this  one  telling  example,  a  forecast  of 
things  to  come:  on  August  12,  Vermont 
Electric  Transmission  Co..  signed  an 
agreement  to  build  a  line  to  Hydro 
Quebec  Interconnection  for  a  project- 
ed 2.000  megawatts  of  Canadian  hydro 
and  nuclear  power. 

The  linkage  between  Canada's  acid 
rain  publicity  campaign  and  additional 
Canadian  electricity  exports  has  been 
well  documented  in  a  study  by  James 
S.  Friedman  and  Michael  S.  McMahon 
entitled.  "The  Silent  Alliance:  Can- 
ada's Efforts  to  Enact  Acid  Rain  Con- 
trols in  the  United  States  and  Gain 
Additional  Electricity  Exports."  In 
their  introduction,  the  authors  quickly 
come  to  the  real  reason  behind  Can- 
ada's advocacy  of  control  legislation: 
•The  Canadian  lobbying  effort  for 
electricity  exports  is  rooted  in  Can- 
ada's need  for  the  profits  and  in- 
creased employment  from  exploitation 
of  its  rich  energy  resources.  "  But,  per- 
haps even  more  chilling  to  some  of  my 
colleagues,  is  the  declaration  that 
•'(W)ithout  increased  sales  to  the 
United  States,  the  Canadian  nuclear 
power  industry  will  probably  be  dis- 
mantled   

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
report  by  James  M.  Friedman  and  Mi- 
chael S.  McMahon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Silent  Alliance:  Canada's  Efforts  To 
Enact  Acid  Rain  Controls  in  the  United 
States  and  Gain  Additional  Electricity 
Exports 

(By  James  M.  Friedman  and  Michael  S. 
McMahon) 

SUMMARY 

For  several  years.  Canadian  officials  have 
conducted  an  aggressive  and  highly  visible 
lobbying  effort  aimed  at  the  imposition  of 
acid  rain  controls  in  the  United  Stales. 
During  that  same  period,  Canadians  have 
mounted  an  equally  aggressive,  though  not 
as  visible,  marketing  effort  designed  to  In- 
crease Canadian  electricity  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Although  these  same  offi- 
cials have  denied  that  any  connection  exists 
between  the  two  programs,  the  imposition 
of  drastic  acid  rain  controls  on  United 
States  power  plants,  as  requested  by  Cana- 
dian officials,  would  redound  to  Canada's 
competitive  advantage.  Recent  studies  and 
developments  demonstrate  just  how  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  two  issues. 


The  Canadian  lobbying  effort  for  electrici- 
ty exports  is  rooted  in  Canada's  need  for  the 
profits  and  increased  employment  from  ex- 
ploitation of  its  rich  energy  resources.  With- 
out increased  sales  to  the  United  States,  the 
Canadian  nuclear  power  industry  will  prob- 
ably be  dismantled  and  then  unable  to  meet 
the  Canadian  electricity  demand  which  is 
expected  to  grow  at  the  end  of  this  century. 
Additional  electricity  exports  also  allow 
Canada  to  use  American  financing  to  devel- 
op generation  facilities  which  may  be 
turned  to  Canadian  use  once  Canadian 
demand  grows  sufficiently. 

These  developments  raise  special  national 
concerns  which  American  lawmakers  should 
carefully  consider  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
acid  rain  legislation.  First,  large  scale  impor- 
tation of  Canadian  electricity  would  mean 
that  employment  and  income  would  be  cre- 
ated for  Canadian  workers  and  lost  to  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  Canadians  have  proposed 
construction  of  generating  facilities  dedicat- 
ed solely  for  export  to  the  United  States 
even  though  there  may  be  excess  generating 
capacity  in  the  United  Stales. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  be  in- 
creasing its  dependence  upon  another  for- 
eign source  of  energy  just  as  it  has  begun 
reducing  its  reliance  upon  foreign  oil.  The 
Canadians  have  discussed  terminating  elec- 
tiicity  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the 
future  in  order  to  satisfy  future  Canadian 
energy  demand,  demonstrating  that  Canada 
is  not  a  dependable  long-term  supplier  of 
electricity. 

Third,  the  United  States  may  be  economi- 
cally coerced  into  financing  Canadian  nucle- 
ar power  plant  expansion  and  disposing  of 
Canadian  nuclear  waste  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  electricity.  These 
and  other  developments  should  be  carefully 
weighed  by  Congress  before  submitting  to 
the  dual  Canadian  lobbying  efforts. 
I.  introduction 

For  several  years.  Canadian  officials  have 
conducted  an  aggressive  and  highly  visible 
lobbying  effort  aimed  at  the  Imposition  of 
acid  rain  controls  in  the  United  Slates. 
During  that  same  period.  Canadians  have 
conducted  an  equally  aggressive,  though  not 
as  visible,  marketing  effort  designed  to  in- 
crease Canadian  electricity  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Although  these  same  offi- 
cials have  denied  that  any  connection  exists 
between  the  two  programs,  the  imposition 
of  drastic  acid  rain  controls  on  United 
Slates  power  plants,  as  requested  by  Canadi- 
an officials,  would  redound  to  Canada's 
compelilive  advantage.' 

Several  new  studies  and  developments 
demonstrate  that  the  Canadian  export  mar- 
keting effort  is  more  serious  and  has  deeper 
roots  than  previously  Identified.  The  recent 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  to 
expand  electricity  exports  coincides  with 
Canada's  increased  efforts  on  the  issue  of 
acid  rain. 

These  studies  and  developments  also  dem- 
onstrate that  the  enactment  of  acid  rain 
controls  will  significantly  enhance  the 
demand  for  Canadian  electricity.  The  impli- 
cations of  increased  dependence  upon  Cana- 
dian electricity  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined before  enacting  legislation  which  may 
have  Irreversible  economic  effects. 

II.  CANADA  and  electricity  EXPORTS 

A.  The  significance  of  Canada 's  electricity 

exports 
The  United  Slates  and  Canada  have  been 
exchanging   electricity   since    1901    when    a 
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„.  „^„ctrur-t«H  at  Niasa  Additional  eleciricitv  exports  are  planned,     ports   and  long-term   dedicated  exporis  oi 

j^Hi|gHg§£  EH~^^=i^  :;~E~^s-=^ 

tries  was  still  small.  ^V     t      »i?..Hr,tv  to  arm    bv    3  200    GWh     The    New    England  promote    Canadian    nuclear    power    at    the 

united  Slates  exported  more  electricity   to  ;fj;°^^J'2°0  f^^*^^™^           ^^  fg.eOO  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  meeting.-  Also  in 

'Du^1n^thVa;:^T970■s•  however,  the  elec  ?Wh  when  a  proposed"  interconnection  is  1981.  Canada  s  Federal  Ministry  of  Energ^^ 

trolly  excl^^rnges  began  to  grow  dramatical-  expanded  in  1990.^  British  Columbia  Hydro  Mines  and  R^«°"'-«s,  sent  two  officials  on  a 

V  and  increl^fngly  favored  Canada.  recently  signed  a  contract  to  sell  power  to  tour  of  the  eastern  United  States  to  find  a 

ly  and  increasingly  lavoreu  ^.i.  :>.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Seattle  for  S21.8  million  annual-  market  for  Canadian  nuclear  electricity.^' 

1,.  10   xvip   far-t    that    the   Canadian   govern-  Several   proposals   to   sell   Canadian  elec- 

TABLE  I.-TRADE  IN  ELECTRIC  POWERS'  SentTscoSfdenngconstrucnon  of  genera-  tricity  deep  into  the  United  States,  away 

lG,ga«an-l.e«rsi  lion  facilities  solely  for  export  is  indication  from  the  border  areas,  have  'I^ived  serious 

U of    the    importance    which    the    Canadians  consideration.  For  example.  The  MANDAN 

US        Canooan     Net  US  place  on  these  exports.' -  project,  which  consists  of  a  500  KV  trans- 

*»                         nports      emorts      imports  ^ -j.^^^    growth    of    Canada's    electricity    ex-  mission      line      running      from      Manitoba 

ports     particularlv    in    terms    of    size    and  through  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  to 

1976 3,590      12,804       9.2M  ^^llar  value,   indicates  that  these  exports  Nebraska,  has  been  under  development  for 

'"J   —■        ■           1,602      liSlO  are   a   trade   commodity   which   should   be  years.-  These  P^°Po.f 'f  ^o  not  seem  far- 

9       ^~: " "^ M14       31.378      29.264  n^onitored   even   if   acid   rain  controls  were  fetched  in  light  of  British  Columbmmdro  s 

\U      :r:Z=r:...._^       3,461      mu      ae,™  ;;^„7'[°':^;;./d.   The   potential    for   huge   in-  current  electricity  exports  to  San  Diego  Ga5 

1982 — ~~~""~""'      iM      34:220      Zim  creases  in  the.se  exporis  as  a  result  of  Amer-  &  Electric."             „.  .  ,     ^  ,      o„„o,-.„tiv 

1982    .^^^  ^^.^  ^^.^  controls  should  be  a  matter  of  Ontario  Hydro  officials  have  apparentb 

>  US  ima  iitwmjlw  Adm,n,str»!«)n    US  -Cardan  ttectncit,  t-a*^  national  altenlion.  Joined  the  campaign  for  increased  exports. 

ii«cv«<i<tie<    1982)  p    1   (Oaia  iw  1976-81)   (hetwalle.  cited  as    tl»  '"*''"'  m   September    1981.   Milan   Nastich.   Presi- 

RejKifi  )    Canadian  National  Eiwgy  Boatd,  1982  Annual  R«)Ofi   (Match.              q  Canada's  lobbying  for  additional  .     .      ,   Ontario   Hvdro   spoke    before   the 

?^Jk'l  ^!^  ,!Ti,rr  1 1^^  :sTa;i                              electi^cuy  e.,orts  rm^rican  Public  Power  Associat  ion.  Nastich 

ol  ine  tolai  mefjy  dweioqed  by  ine  powet  ol  1  gigawatt  acimj  lot  I  hout         -j-^^    steps    which    Canada    has    taken    to  stated  that  there  were  no  technical  or  finan- 

build  an  internal  consensus  for  additional  (.jai  obstacles  to  multi-billion  dollar  exports 

As  seen  on  Table  I,  exports  of  Canadian  pipp^^ip^^  exports  and  then  to  aggressively  ^nd  onlv  the  -political  will"  was  needed  to 

electricity  increased  between  1976  and  198-i  seek  sucli  exports  have  been  unmistakable.  resolve  the  issue. -^  A  year  later.  Hugh  Ma- 

from  12,804  gigawaithours  cGWh   )  to  oyer        ^^  Pebruarv.  1980.  the  Royal  Commission  caulay.  Chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro  deliv- 

34,000  GWh.  an  increase  of  267  percent.  To  ^^  Electric  Power  Planning  released  its  five  pred  a  speech  weighing  the  benefits  of  addi- 

examine  the  imbalance  of  this  trade,  consid-  ^.^^^  report  on  the  long  range  planning  con-  tional   exports.-"'   Ontario   Hydro   has  even 

er  that  net  United  States  electricity  imports  ^^^^^  ^^  Ontario  Hvdro.   The  Commission  taken  a  quarter-page  advertisement  in  the 

increased  340  percent,  from  9,214  GWh  to  ^^^^^  ^^te     potential  for  profitable  export  vVall  Street  Journal  to  promote  additional 

31,371  GWh.  gales   especially  sales  to  the  United  States  "  power  sales  to  the  United  Slates,  further 

Not    unexpectedly,    the    dollar    value    ol  ^^^^j  ,:tated  that  the    advantages  of  intercon-  demonstrating    Ontario    Hydro's    parllcipa- 

these   electricity   exchanges  increased   dra-  ^,^^.^1^^,,    between    Ontario    and    Michigan,  tjon  in  the  campaign  to  increase  electricity 

malically  over  the  same  period.  ^^^^  Ontario  and  New  York  cannot  be  over-  exports." 

Table  II.— Gross  do/;ar  raZueo/ Canadian  emphasized."'-    In    October    1981.    Arthur  Quebec  Hydro  officials  have  also  actively 

exports  of  electricity'  Porter   former  chairman  of  the  Royal  Com-  promoted  increased  electrical  exports  into 

(In  million  Canadian  dollars]  mission,  publicly  urged  the  Province  of  On-  ihe  United  States.  Premier  Rene  Levesque 

104  9  tario  to  construct  a  nuclear  power  .station  and  several  Quebec  ministers  attended  the 

1^"^ l-fg'g  dedicated  for  export  to  the  United  States."  Conference  of  New  England  Governors  and 

1^''^ 4JQ3         In  1981   Robert  Bouras.sa,  the  former  Pre-  Eastern    Canadian    Premiers    in    Rockporl, 

19'^'' 4786  mier  of  Quebec,  extolled  the  benefits  of  in-  Maine  in  June  1982.  to  boost  energy  sales  to 

19''8 ^-gg  creased  hydro  power  exporis  to  the  United  the  United  Slates.-"  At  the  June  1983  con- 

1979 793  6  States. '*  Bourassa  suggested  that  the  then  ference  of  premiers  and  governors  in  Char- 

^^^^ 1143  9  $20  billion  James  Bay  hydro  project  could  loitetown  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  Canada. 

l^**! I'lOSg  be  financed  with  American  capital.''  the   Canadian    premiers   made    a    -massive 

^^^'^ •                 The  December  1982.  report  by  the  Canadi-  energv    sales    pilch."-"    In    October    1982. 

'Mlni-stry    of    Energy.    Ivlines    and    Resources.            Energy   Research   Institute   investigated  Quebec   Hvdro   inaugurated   a   new   control 

c=^r''^o?^n'9fiTd^^/fo^?9?f7*^.Sd.anNa      potential    benefits   and   costs   of    increased  center  to  manage  the  generation  and  trans- 

ZTJZr.yBo^TdT2l!^nr.:H^^^^^^           ^ctricity  exports  to  the  United  Slates  and  „,ssion    of    all    Quebec    Hydros    electric 

'data  for  vea^  1978  82.                                               recommended  that     a  more  vigorous  export  power.    This    new    system    belter    enables 

i„  thp  Pi^ht   vears  from  1975  until  1982.     policy  would  be  in  the  national  economic  in-  Quebec  Hydro  to  judge  the  amount  of  sur- 

In  the  ^'/^lJfJ.i;'°r^^trJ^^^^                     Merest. ■•  The  report  also  recommended  that  pius  power  available  for  export.^* 

n^'elfr?Hcitf  rose  ten  fold  trover^ sibflUon     the  Canadian  government  undertake  an  ex-  The  Quebec  Hydro  Development  Plan  for 

rfollirs  annuaUv    A  recent  report  prepared     tensive   information   campaign    to   convince  1933-85.    released    in    October    1982.    p  aces 

fo        he    Canadian     Elect^rical     Association     United  Slates  utilities  to  purchase  Canadian  special   emphasis  on  the  Pro'-olion  of  ex_ 

"-^^   ESrtrolersrbSSo^nbvC  ^'Trfh^e^  Canadian  Minister  of  Energy,  Set^'   T  JuTor H^^o '=S 

Z'rToOo'c^earTv  th^^^^^^^^  Marc    Lalonde.    travelled    to    the    United  daily  monitoring  of  market  trends  of  neigh- 

-  ^Lif^ant  Lmonnt  of  electricny  a^^^  States   National   Governors   Conference   in  boring  American  utilities  to    -idenlify  sales 

a  significant  amount  of  electricity  ana  ^^^^^  Oklahoma  to  advertise  Canada's  will-  possibilities  and  determine  the  situation  of 

"^Another  test  of  the  significance  of  these  ingness  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  up  Quebec  Hydros  competitors."  '" 

v'^^r,.  u  .0  view  them  J^  a  percentage  of  to  25  vears.  even  though  most  previous  con-  xhe  evidence  of  Canada's  intentions  and 

eenerltion   and   proSe^  demand    It    h^  tracts  had  tended  to  be  short-  or  medium-  p^ns  to  export  additional  electricity  to  the 

K^en    pi?,mated    thirHvdro    Quebec    hai.  term.  Lalonde  also  expressed  the  willingness  united  Stales  is  unmistakable.  The  senous- 

enn?,.rs uTolus  caDacit  "tVprov?^^^^  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Canada  ^ess  of  Canada's  mo^es  on   electncly   im- 

^^^..fn^   nf  Net   York  State's  new  detnand  to   con.struct    a   nuclear   generating    station  ports    can    be    demonstrated    by    analyzing 

Through      he  *eJr    2000'    The    elecldci"y  with  most  of  its  production  destined  for  the  Canada's  incentives  and  needs  to  export  ad- 

which    Canada    exported    to    the    United  United  Slates."  ditional  electricity. 

States  in  1981  would  more  than  supply  the        Lalonde  made  speeches  ^cro^s  the  United  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  incentives  to  make 
annual  electric  needs  of  the  approximately  states  in  1982  to  promote  Canadian  e^^^^^^  additional  electncUy  exports 
4.5  million  residential  customers  of  the  six  '^j;,,,^^^^^^,  ^.N^mSro^n' r.f  in^RXor"'  Canada  has  al  least  three  important   in- 
New  England  stales.'  Mainenn  I,,ne23   1982  Lalonde  encouraged  centives  to  export  additional  electricity  to 
Electricity  exporis  con.slitute  an  increas-  ^aine  on  June  23   198^^Laionae  encourag  stales.-    First,   electricity   ex- 

ingly  large  part  of  total  Canadian  genera-  ^^'],^^^^°';"^'™^f  ,^°  ^^^^^^  ""  ports   are  profitable,   especially   under  the 

lion.  In  1978.  net  exports  of  elecincily  rep-  P°S'^^^^'{^J!'^^l^,^^^^^^^^  as  Canadian  method  of  pricing.  Second,  expan- 

resented  6  percent  of  net  Canadian  electnci-  ^^^f^/^^"  ^^^/^^^^   19^^^^^^  sion   of   generating   capacity   would   employ 

ty  generation.  By  1981,  it  represented  9  per-  J^^^^^'^^^^/^^^^j^^^f^p^^orrfor  electricity  ex-  many  Canadian  workers.  Third,  Canada  can 
cent." 
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utilize  American  financial  assistance  in  the 
development  of  additional  generating  capac- 
ity. 

1.  Profitability  of  Electricity  Exports 

The  profitability  of  electricity  exports  is 
sufficient  incentive  for  Canada  to  take  steps 
to  increase  those  exports.  In  1982.  the  re- 
ported dollar  value  of  Canadian  electricity 
exports  totalled  over  $1.1  billion.'"  The 
recent  study  by  the  Canadian  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  projected  net  revenues 
from  Canadian  electricity  exports  and  the 
economic  impact  in  terms  of  Canadian 
income  and  employment.  Some  of  these  re- 
sults are  displayed  on  Appendix  I.  That 
study  concluded  that  the  total  regional 
impact  of  increased  power  exports  exceeds 
the  impact  of  most  other  commodities.^ ' 

In  a  speech  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Asso- 
ciation on  June  14.  1983.  R.F.  Brooks.  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board,  revealed  that  the  National  Energy 
Hoard  had  estimated  that  Canadian  utilities 
receive  profits  up  to  39  mills  per  kWh  on 
surplus  hydro  energy  costing  only  a  few 
mills  per  kWh.  The  National  Energy  Board 
also  estimated  that  there  have  been  profits 
of  over  20  mills  per  kWh  on  exports  of  sur 
plus  coal  produced  energy.^* 

As  further  evidence  to  establish  the  im- 
portance of  electricity  export  profits  to 
Canada,  consider: 

(a)  Ontario  Hydro  received  governmental 
approval  of  its  proposed  sale  to  General 
Public  Utilities  <  GPU")  after  claiming  that 
the  Ontario  economy  would  lose  $3.5  billion 
if  the  sale  was  prohibited.''  The  sale  was 
approved  by  the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  but  ultimately  cancelled  by  GPU. 

(6)  Quebec  currently  purchases  power 
from  Newfoundland  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract and  resells  the  Newfoundland  power  to 
the  United  States  at  a  significant  profit. 
Quebec  Premier  Rene  Levesque  has  threat 
ened  to  sabotage  any  trans-Quebec  pow'er 
lines  built  to  carry  Newfoundland  power  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States  markets.'"  In 
return.  Newfoundland  has  promised  to  chal- 
lenge Quebec's  electricity  exports  at  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Energy  Board.'" 

(c)  Canada  prices  its  electricity  exports  at 
the  highest  price  which  is  competitive  with 
United  States  generating  alternatives.'" 
Since  these  prices  are  based  on  the  buyers 
avoided  costs  and  not  the  sellers  cost  of 
production,  this  makes  Canadian  electricity 
exports  very  profitable,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  cheaply  produced  hydropower.  If 
American  generation  costs  were  to  rise  due 
to  acid  rain  legislation.  Canadian  electricity 
prices  and  profits  would  rise  accordingly 
and  dramatically. 

(d)  Electricity  exports  help  increase  Can- 
ada's balance  of  payments  surplus  with  the 
United  States.  In  April  1983.  Canada  ran  up 
a  $1.99  billion  (Canadian)  trade  surplu.s.  a 
record  for  any  month.  With  70  percent  of 
Canada's  foreign  sales  coming  from  the 
United  States,  increasing  electricity  exports 
adds  to  the  surplus  and  supports  the  weak 
Canadian  dollar.'" 

Increasing  electricity  exports  is  obviously 
in  Canada's  economic  interest. 

2.  The  Canadian  Employment  Situation 

As  demonstrated  by  the  Canadian  Energy 
Research  Institute  study,  additional  electri- 
cal exports  would  create  significant  new  em- 
ployment in  Canada.  See  Appendix  II.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  Canadian  unemploy- 
ment is  particularly  high.*" 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  Canada's 
desperate  need  to  find  sales  for  its  CANDU 
nuclear  reactors.  Currently,   the  Canadian 


nuclear  industry  employs  36.000.  but  nearly 
all  plants  under  contract  have  Ijeen  con- 
structed.*' The  Canadians  have  been 
searching  for  additional  sales  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  idling  of  these  skilled  employees 
which  would  result  from  dismantling  the  in- 
dustry. Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  has 
travelled  to  Mexico  and  South  Korea  in 
search  of  sales.*'  Prospective  sales  to  Egypt 
and  Rumania  have  collapsed.  Since  Canada 
has  an  energy  surplus,  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity for  additional  domestic  construction, 
unless  the  electricity  is  originally  dedicated 
for  export  to  the  United  States.*'  Without 
additional  reactor  sales,  all  firms  in  this  Ca- 
nadian industry  could  be  out  of  business  by 
the  mid-to-late  1980's.**  Canada  would  then 
be  without  the  expertise  needed  to  develop 
the  next  round  of  CANDU  generators  pro- 
jected for  the  later  1990s.*'  It  is  critical  for 
the  Canadians  to  push  hard"  now  on  elec 
trical  exports  in  order  to  save  its  CANDU  in- 
dustry before  the  industry  folds  and  its  ex- 
pertise is  dissipated." 

Similarly.  Quebec  is  desperately  seeking 
sales  of  electricity  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  continue  the  James  Bay  project. 
Hydro  Quebec  has  plunged  deep  into  debt 
to  finance  this  project  and  interest  pay- 
ments are  projected  to  top  $1  billion  annual- 
ly by  1986.  roughly  $14,000  for  every  Que 
becer.*'  Success  of  the  projt>ct  and  avoid- 
ance of  financial  collapse  now  depends  on 
increasing  electricity  exports  to  the  United 
States.*"  The  James  Bay  project  is  as  criti- 
cal to  Quebec  as  the  CANDU  industry  is  to 
Canada  as  a  whole,  if  not  more  so.  Signifi- 
cant construction  business  has  been  gener- 
ated by  the  James  Bay  project,  and  termina 
tion  of  that  construction  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial blow  to  the  Quebec  economy.*' 
3.  Use  of  U.S.  Capital  to  Develop  Canadian 
Electricity  Resources 

Canada  is  an  energy  rich  country  with 
much  of  its  energy  potential  untapped. 
Canada  has  been  unable  to  develop  much  of 
its  natural  resources  without  capital  from 
abroad.  However,  after  foreign  capital  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  the  oil  industry 
in  western  Canada,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment adopted  a  National  Energy  Policy 
I  NEP")  in  1981  The  NEP  was  designed  to 
increase  Canadian  ownership  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, particularly  the  share  of  the  federal 
government,  at  the  expense  of  foreign  inter- 
ests. There  are  indications  that  the  Canadi- 
ans likewise  intend  to  u.se  American  capital 
to  develop  Canadian  electrical  resources  and 
then  turn  those  facilities  over  to  supply 
future  Canadian  demand. 

Several  sources  have  reported  Canada's 
willingness  to  expand  generating  capacity 
for  exports  to  the  United  States  in  ex 
change  for  assistance  for  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  long-term,  fixed  contracts  to  assure 
a  steady  market."'  Fewer  sources  have  re- 
ported Canada  s  intention  to  use  the  Ameri 
can-financed  facilities  to  supply  future  Ca- 
nadian demand.  Yet.  the  true  motives 
behind  this  financing  plan  have  surfaced  on 
occasion.  For  example,  as  reported  in  the 
Canadian  newsweekly  Macleans:  The  new- 
plan  may  prove  to  be  a  cripplingly  expensive 
failure— or  a  shrewd  method  of  getting  the 
Americans  to  help  pay  for  part  of  Canada's 
future  electricity  supplies.  The  program 
calls  for  the  immediate  construction  of  at 
least  one  eastern  Canadian  CANDU  reactor 
to  supply  electric  power  to  utilities  in  the 
northeastern  United  States.  At  some  time 
near  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Americans 
would  be  cut  off.  and  the  reactor's  electrical 
output  could  be  redirected  to  meet  domestic 
needs.*' 


In  James  Bay:  Twice  Over,  former  Quebec 
Premier  and  proponent  of  the  James  Bay 
hydro  project.  Robert  Bourassa  di.scussed 
the  necessity  of  American  investment  in  the 
James  Bay  project.  Bourassa  noted:  We  can 
anticipate  that  in  order  to  make  such  Invest- 
ments profitable.  American  buyers  will  ask 
for  guarantees  concerning  the  delivery  of 
electricity  for  periods  ranging  from  ten  to 
thirty  years.  Such  contracts  would,  howev- 
er, contain  clauses  concerning  the  repatri- 
ation of  energy  to  Quebec  if  needed. ■■■- 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week  reported 
that  most  current  export  contracts  contain 
such  repatriation  clauses. ■'*' 

Jean  Chretien.  Canada's  Minister  of 
Energy,  recently  confirmed  the  existence  of 
this  Canadian  policy. 

Pre-building  export  facilities  in  advance  of 
Canadian  need  is  particularly  attractive:  It 
shares  the  benefits  of  power  with  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  early  years,  and  then  allows 
Canada  to  recuperate  an  effective  generat- 
ing source,  already  partially  paid  for.  when 
Canadian  needs  require  it.** 

There  is  precedent  for  Canada's  use  of 
this  type  of  reversion.  During  the  1973-74 
Middle  East  oil  embargo.  Canada  refused  to 
renew  a  renewable  short-term  electricity 
purchase  arrangement,  which  led  to  charges 
that  Canada  had  reneged  on  the  contract. 
Canadian  officials  strongly  deny  that  they 
reneged.'''^  American  utility  officials  still 
refer  to  this  case  as  an  "unpleasant  experi- 
ence." *'  Canada's  incentive  to  use  American 
capital  to  develop  Canadian  resources  which 
will  be  turned  back  for  Canadian  use  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Any  policy  which  encour 
ages  greater  dependence  upon  Canadian 
electricity  should  be  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  the  Canadians  intend  to  terminate 
those  exports  when  it  suits  their  needs. 

III.  CAN.ADA  AND  ACID  RAIN  LECISLATJON 

A.  Canada's  lobbying  for  enactmcnl  of  U.S. 

acid  ram  legislation 
Canada's  marketing  efforts  to  boost  its 
sales  of  electricity  must  not  be  examined  in 
a  vacuum.  Over  the  last  few  years.  Canadian 
officials  have  waged  an  expensive  publicity 
campaign  to  impose  acid  rain  controls  upon 
American  coal-fired  electric  plants.  The 
costs  of  installing  such  controls  have  been 
estimated  from  $4-8  billion  per  year,  with 
significant  unemployment  resulting  from 
.some  control  options.  Before  examining  how 
the  imposition  of  acid  rain  controls  would 
benefit  the  Canadian  electricity  industry,  it 
is  useful  to  briefly  examine  Canada's  lobby- 
ing efforts  on  acid  rain  and  the  steps 
Canada  has  take  to  control  its  own  emis- 
sions. The  disparity  between  Canada's 
preaching  and  practice  on  acid  rain  controls 
is  the  subject  for  an  entire  study  in  itself. 

1.  Canada's  Preaching  on  Acid  Rain 
The  lead  role  in  Canada's  media  campaign 
on  acid  rain  is  played  by  John  Roberts.  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment.  Roberts'  contin- 
ual harping  on  the  issue  of  acid  rain  has 
prompted  one  Canadian  journalist  to  dub 
him  The  Minister  for  Acid  Rain  "^'  Rob- 
erts has  frequently  travelled  to  the  United 
States  to  give  speeches  on  acid  rain.  Rob- 
ert's main  proposal,  which  he  began  offer- 
ing in  February,  1982.  is  that  Canada  is  pre- 
pared to  reduce  SO;  emissions  by  50  percent 
if  the  United  States  also  reduces  its  emis- 
sions by  50  percent.^"  If  the  Canadians  are 
so  concerned  about  acid  rain,  one  wonders 
why  they  have  not  unilaterally  reduced 
their  emissions  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
demanded  that  the  United  States  follow 
suit. 
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frequently  speaks  on  acid  ram.  as  does  Allan     available  emission  control   technology  (i.e.     ^-^^P  ^■./["^^  ^^^ Jx,  ^982^^^ 

'i^^-^^^.^^Tr^:^''^.     TnTr  Hydro  be  required  to  utilise  best     ^'1!^ dS' c  pL  c^s.  of^air  poUu^ 
Hans  Mart  n  of  the  Environment  Ministry's     available  control  technology  at  all  existing     tion  controls.  This  figure  does  not  include 

a  budge  of  one  milhon  dollars  this  year  to  available  control  technology.  These  have  not  been  inexpensive  control 
conducfiu  publ^  awareness  campaign  on  There  still  are  no  scrubbers  ,n  Canada.  In  and  the  cost  has  \^^^  ^.°J^^.%'^.l'%:i^^^^ 
add  rain  "  This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  United  States,  however,  there  are  87  er.  According  to  the  Un  led  States  Energ> 
The  $650,000  increase  which  the  Canadian  scrubbers  in  place  and  22  under  construe-  Information  Administration^  "h^le  n  Ver 
Government  is  spending  on  general  lobbying  tion.-  In  March.  1983.  the  Parliamentary  electric  rates  are  higher  than  those  in  Ver^ 
fhrough  as  emb'Sy  m  the  United  States.-  Subcommittee  was  regrouped  in  order  to  mont  and  Maine  and  roughly  equal  to  ihose 
The  Canadian  position  on  acid  rain  is  es-  press  for  more  action  on  acid  rain.  One  in  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  mere  5  per^ 
sentially  that  enough  information  is  known,  member  noted  that  the  federal  and  provin-  cent  increase  in  Ohio  «  ••^t*".\  f°'„,tf'^ J^?'" 
fnd  ha.s  been  known  for  some  time,  to  justi-  cial  governments  in  Canada  failed  to  adopt  controls  demanded  by  Canada)  would  make 
fy  a  50  percent  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  the  subcommittees  recommendations  and  average  Ohio  rates  more  "'Pf"^^/  Ji^^" 
emfssions.  Anv  reference  to  the  scientific  that  Canada's  track  record  on  acid  ram  was  those  in  al  he  New  England  states  except 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  formation,  -abysmal."  "  Ordinary  Canadians  have  also  Connecticut.  -Put  m  another  coiniexl  while 
transformation  and  control  of  acid  deposi-  noted  their  government's  failure  to  take  se-  Americans  are  paying  higher  costs  for  Pollu- 
tion is  dismissed  as  an  "information  hous  steps  to  control  emissions  even  as  that  tion  control.  Canada  s  Mmister  of  Energy  is 
haze  ••  •■  It  is  apparent  that  the  Canadians  government  criticizes  the  United  States.-'  boasting  that  electricity  rates  across  Canada 
have  adopted  highly  emotional  rhetoric  to  There  are  additional  examples  of  Canadi-  average  only  4  cents  per  kilowallhour.  ■ 
press  their  campaign.  These  sort  of  appeals  ^n  preaching  on  acid  rain  diverging  from  The  United  States  record  on  Pol'^Uon 
and  lobbying  efforts  are  obviously  aimed  at  Canadian  practice.  The  continuation  of  control  is  an  impressive  one.  There  is  some- 
an  emotional,  rather  than  an  objective,  ex-  ^^^^^  actions,  contrary  to  the  policy  Canada  thing  patently  unfair  about  promising  to 
amination  of  the  available  scientific  evi-  sp^^s  to  impose  in  the  United  States,  only  reduce  emissions  m  the  future  by  50  per- 
dence."  serve  to  damage  Canada's  credibility  on  this  cent,  but  only  if  the  United  St^^^  w  11 
2  Canada's  Practice  on  Acid  Rain  issue.  The  systematic  nature  of  these  con-  reduce  emissions  by  50  percent  (or  more  in 

rKzr„;*r:irv=Tc";^:'  ':^^,T'^">ro.^ ,., ca™d.a„., prance  ;---s„-s->'"'""''^ '"'""'' 

ments    were    willing    to    accept    the    same  what  they  preach?  tne  American  puoiic. 

degree    of    controls    which    they    wish    to  b.  U.S.  practice  on  acid  rain                                  C.  Costs  of  acid  rain  controls 

impose  on  United  States.  As  noted  earlier.  Before    examining    the    linkage    between        The  acid  rain  legislation  favored  by  the 

the  Canadians  will  only  implement  their  50  Canada's  acid  rain  publicity  campaign  and  Canadians  and  which  is  before  Congress  is 

percent   reduction    proposal    if   the   United  additional  Canadian  electricity  exports,  it  is  not  inexpensive.  The  proposals  range  irom 

States  agrees  to  implement  the  same  reduc-  ^ggf^,  to  examine  the  United  States'  record  requiring  SO,  reductions  of  8  million  tons 

tion.    In    other    terms.    Canada    is    merely  ^^  ^cid  rain    Surprisingly,  this  track  record  to  reductions  of  12  million  tons.  The  12  mii- 

promising   to   reduce  sulfur  dioxide   in  the  j^  ^.g^^.       q^j    despite  Canadian  claims  and  lion    ton    reduction    most    closely    approxi- 

future.    We    can    examine    Canada's    track  storje'  jn  the  news  media.  mates  the  50  percent  reduction  sought  by 

record  of  such  promises  in  the  past.  From  1976  to  1980.  states  in  the  midw'est-  the  Canadians. 

The    Province    of    Ontario    and    Ontario  ^^.^^  United  States  reduced  their  SO,  emis-        Various  macroeconomic  studies  have  esti- 

Hvdro  received  much  praise  for  two  scrub-  sions  dramatically.  mated  that  these  proposals  will  cost  from 

bers  which  Ontario  Hydro  promised  to  in-  ^able  III -Percent  c/ianges  m  sdecW  S<a<e  $4-8  billion  annually.  ■  The  variance  is  at- 

stall.   After  a   large  electricity   export  con-  ^^sOevuZwns^'  from  1976  to  1980  iributable  to  differing  assumptions  as  to  the 

tract    with    General    Public    Utilities    fell  SO,  emissions     jromanoi  method  for  controlling  SO:  emissions.  The 

through   Ontario  Hvdro  cancelled  its  plans     Alabama "  jov^gr  cost  figures,  favored  by  the  Canadians 

to  install  the  scrubbers.''  Several  months     Arkansas V-  ^nd  others,  generally  assume  that  utilities 

after   the   Province  of  Ontario  noisily   an      Illinois... ^.j,,  svijtch   from   high  to  low  sulfur  coal. 

nounced    that    it    had    imposed   significant     J^^"^"'^''y _36  These  studies  further  assume  that  sufficient 

emission  reductions  on  Ontario  Hydro  and     ^J'^'],'^3^J;a Z:::::::!       -23  quantities  of  low  sulfur  coal  are  available  at 

that    the    reduction    orders    would    make     Minnesota ^^  ^  reasonable  cost,  and  that  the  boilers  of 

Hydro  a  "Clear  leader  in  the  forefront  of  ni-     ""'°"r^:" -24  these  plants  may  burn  coal  with  a  lower 

trogen   oxides   pollution   control."    Ontario     Af""v^r„inia "ZZl...         -7  sulfur  content.  These  studies  also  assume 

Quietly  relaxed  )ls  reduction  order  on  nitro-     W*^^'        1    '  ^ "", .p-.„,„mp.  of  Sulfur  that  states  with  high  sulfur  coal  will  not  re- 

geToxiS*  A  deferral  of  a  pollution  con-  ^^^^  ^ J^^^- ^^--^Ele^r  ufmt"^  S^  Quire  the  local  coal  to  be  burnecl  in  order  to 

trol  order  was  recently  granted  by  Ontario  °v"  financed  bv  grant  from  U.S.  Environmental  protect  massive  employment  of  high  sulfur 

to  the  Algoma  Steel  Corp.  in  order  to  spread  protection  Agency.  (November.  1982i  Vol.  I.,  p.  29-  coal  miners."  The  high  cost  studies  generai- 

the  costs  of  necessary  pollution  abatement  30.    ironically,    those     dovinwmd"    slates,    which  ly   assume   the   scrubbers   will   be   the   pre- 

equipment  over  several  years."  always  compiain  about  midwcstern  SO=  emissions,  fgrred  or  imposed  emission  control  technol- 

These  tvoe  actions  are  not  limited  to  the  increased  their  emissions  over  thai  same  Penod.  Qgy.'^' 

Province  of   Ontario.   The   federal   govern-  (Massachusetts  ^73<-..  Connecticut    .2. n.  Maine        m  an  attempt  to  estimate,  as  accurately  as 

ment  s  NOx   Urn  Ulions  for  new  passenger  -f-;-    New    Hampshire    ^60-..   Vermont    .35  ..        ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  rate  increases  attnb- 

^ars  is  3  1  grams  per  vehicle  mile,  allowing  Rhode  island  .73-,).  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^.^   legislation  the  Edison 

over    hrei  f.mes  the  emissions  as  the  Ameri-  ^^No-:  ^^  -  ^^^;-  -/;^  -  Z e'undT^^Tric-  Electric  Institute  organized  a  company  spe^ 

can  standard.  In  October.  1981.  a  Parl.amen-  f^f^%:Zl  hL^no  Icrubbers.  cific  study  of  24  eastern  ^'^ct^c  ut'i.t.es  ^^^ 

tarv  Subcommittee  states  tha'   it  was  '  ap-  ,  analyze  the  effect  of  an  8  million  ton  too, 

nailed"  at  this  situation  and  recommended  From  1970  to  1980.  emissions  of  Pr'mar>      reduction.  Some  of  the  results  are  provided 

lightening    of    those    standards."^    As    of  sulfate  in  the  United  States  dipped  30%."       ^^^^^. 

August    1983    the  standards  have  not  been  In  1978.  Canadian  emissions  of  primary  sul- 

liBhtened       '  fate  were  30-.  the  size  of  American  emis-        j^ble  |V -INCREASE  AS  PERCENT  OF  1982  RATES  "o 

The  1981  report  Still  Waters,  by  the  Par-  sions.  even  though  the  Canadian  economy                    ' 

liamentary    Subcommittee    on    Acid    Rain,  and  population  is  roughly  ten  times  smaHer                                                                                ^^ 

provided  a  rare  self-examinalion  of  the  Ca-  than   the   American   economyv^    On   a   pro                                 „^                                 »S       SS 

nadian  record  on  acid  rain.  The  Subcommit-  rata  basis,  then    the  UnUed  S  ates  h^  fa      ^ ^1_^ 

tee  noted  that  Canada,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  superior  air  pollution  controls.  The  strict 

er^its  more  SO.  than  the  United  Stales.-^^  American  controls  on  NO.  emissions  from     lam^tje^ncC 

Among   the  recommendations  of  the  Sub-  new  passenger  cars  were  noted  earlier.  The     the  S«ithe™  Co 
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Obviously,  the  costs  and  rate  increases 
would  be  much  hiRher  if  the  12  million  ton 
SOj  reduction  requirement  is  imposed  as  re- 
quested by  the  Canadians. 

No  matter  which  emissions  control  level 
and  method  is  selected,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  costs  imposed  upon  consumers  in  the 
United  States  will  rise  significantly,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Midwest  where  most  emis- 
sions reductions  arc  targeted.  This  increase 
in  costs  and  rates  will  make  American  coal- 
fired  capacity  less  competitive  to  the  Can- 
ada's electricity  imports  and  will  make  Ca- 
nadian electricity  more  attractive  to  all 
United  States  utilities,  even  those  which  dis- 
tribute electricity  generated  in  coal-fired  ca- 
pacity. 

IV.  ANALYSIS  OF  SUGGESTED  CONSTRAINTS  ON 
THE  INCREASE  OF  CANADIAN  ELECTRICITY  EX- 
PORTS 

Various  studies  have  identified  several 
■constraints"  on  the  potential  increase  of 
Canadian  electricity  exports.  The  most  am- 
bitious of  these  studies  was  performed  by 
Larry  Parker,  an  analyst  in  energy  policy 
for  the  Congressional  Research  Services." 
Mr.  Parker's  study,  entitled  Acid  Ram  Leg- 
islation and  Canadian  Electricity  Exports: 
An  Unholy  Alliance?"  was  released  Septem- 
ber 15.  1982  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
CRS  Study  ").  It  concludes  that  technical, 
regulatory  and  political  constraints  negate 
much  of  the  advantage  acid  rain  legislation 
would  give  to  Canadian  electricity  produc- 
ers. 

This  CRS  Study  has  been  cited  by  the  Ca 
nadian  Embassy  as  downplaying  the  linkage 
between  Canadian  electricity  exports  and 
the  Canadian  lobbying  efforts  on  acid  rain."' 
When  these  "constraints"  are  examined  in 
light  of  Canada's  needs  and  incentives  to 
export  electricity,  and  Canada's  shoddy 
record  on  acid  rain  control,  the  "con- 
straints" become  illusory.  The  fact  remains 
that  acid  rain  legislation  would  give  Canadi 
an  electricity  producers  a  significant  com- 
petitive advantage  over  American  producers. 
A.  Supply  constraint 

The  most  important  constraint  on  the  in- 
crease of  Canadian  electricity  exports,  al- 
though not  specifically  identified  in  the 
CRS  Study  as  a  constraint,  is  the  potential 
availability  of  Canadian  electricity  for 
export."'  'The  CRS  study  analyzed  the  costs 
which  acid  rain  legislation  would  place  on 
American  utilities  and  the  resultant  com- 
petitive advantage  provided  to  Canadian 
electricity  exports. "<  According  to  the  CRS 
Study,  however,  the  availability  of  Canadi- 
an hydropower  is  in  doubt.  Many  Canadian 
sources  anticipate  that  the  "export  window  " 
will  close  sometime  in  the  1990's."'' 

Assuming  that  the  export  window  actually 
will  close  in  the  next  decade,  this  fact  ex- 
plains the  intensive  Canadian  effort  to 
impose   acid    rain    controls    in    the    United 


acid  rain  controls  are  imposed,  the  more 
electricity  Canada  can  export  before  the 
window  closes.  Since  the  Canadian  prices 
are  based  on  the  buyer's  avoided  costs,  they 
are  designed  to  obtain  the  maximum  profit 
possible,  not  the  largest  sales  possible  In 
addition,  given  the  long  lead  time  needed 
for  construction  of  new  facilities,  the  Cana- 
dians would  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  reve- 
nue from  several  years  of  sales  to  the 
United  States  before  turning  the  new  capac- 
ity away  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
future  Canadian  demand. 

Even  while  it  assumed  that  the  supply  of 
Canadian  electricity  would  be  limited,  the 
CRS  Study  noted  that  decreased  Canadian 
electricity  demand  and  the  construction  of 
power  plants  dedicated  to  export  could  in- 
crease the  availability  of  Canadian  electrici- 
ty."" Since  the  release  of  the  CRS  Study, 
both  of  these  factors  have  moved  closer  to 
reality. 

Quebec  Hydro  has  reduced  its  long-range 
forecast  of  the  annual  increase  in  Quebec's 
electricity  demand  from  6.2  percent  to  an 
average  of  3.7  percent  for  the  period  1980- 
1998.  The  significance  of  this  projected  re- 
duction was  recognized  by  Quebec  Hydro; 
"The.se  factors  have  completely  changed 
Hydro-Quebec's  position.  In  the  medium 
term.  Hydro-Quebec  will  hate  large  electric- 
ity surpluses  for  which  it  must  rapidly  find 
new  markets."  (emphasis  added)"'  Other 
Canadian  utilities  have  recently  had  to 
revise  their  electricity  demand  growth  esti- 
mates."" These  reductions  increase  the 
amount  of  electricity  available  for  export  to 
the  United  Stales. 

The  potential  for  the  construction  of  Ca 
nadian  nuclear  power  plants  dedicated  to 
export  has  been  discu.ssed  previously,  but 
dedicated  hydropower  is  also  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. The  James  Bay  project,  recently  de- 
layed, could  provide  up  to  10.000  MW  of 
generating  capacity  for  export.""  Other 
projects  could  be  accelerated  or  developed 
with  American  capital  to  produce  export 
electricity."" 

As  for  the  availability  of  long-term  con- 
tracts, it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Canadi- 
ans have  continually  offered  such  contracts 
and  that  British  Columbia  Hydro  entered 
into  a  35-year  agreement  with  the  City  of 
Seattle.'"  Any  doubts  over  the  potential 
supply  of  Canadian  electricity  would  be  re- 
moved by  American  utilities  forced  to  bid 
for  Canadian  power  due  to  the  costs  im- 
posed by  acid  rain  legislation. 

B.  Technical  constraints 

The  one  actual  constraint  on  increased  ex- 
ports identified  by  the  CRS  study  is  trans- 
mission capacity.'-  The  CRS  Study  devoted 
considerable  discussion  to  the  uneconomic 
aspect  of  transmitting  power  through  sever- 
al utilities  very  far  from  the  border.  Yet 
British  Columbia  Hydro  currently  sells 
power  to  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric,  and  to 
Pacific  Power  &  Light.  Southern  California 
Edison.  Pasadena  Water  &  Power,  and  the 
City  of  Burbank.'^'  Obviously,  long  distance 
transmission  is  not  per  .se  uneconomic  as 
concluded  by  the  CRS  Study.  The 
MANDAN  project,  from  Manitoba  to  Ne- 
braska, demonstrates  the  attractiveness  of 
Canadian  power  even  for  American  utilities 
far  from  the  border. 

While  the  CRS  Study  only  analyzed  sales 
of  Canadian  power  to  the  Midwest,  the 
greatest  potential  for  increased  Canadian 
sales  is  to  displace  oil-fired  capacity  in  the 
Northeast  and  Mideast  '^^  The  Canadian 
competition  for  the.se  sales  would  be  the 
coal-fired  capacity   in   the  Midwest,  which 


would  be  subject  to  similar  wheeling  and 
transmi.ssion  distance  difficulties  as  the  Ca- 
nadian utilities.  Evidence  of  the  competition 
between  midwestern  and  Canadian  utilities 
is  the  fact  that  the  GPU-Ontario  Hydro  sale 
was  cancelled  because  GPU  was  able  to 
obtain  surplus  power  more  cheaply  from 
Detroit  Edison."'  This  competition  was  ac- 
knowledged recently  by  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  Canada's  National  Energy  Board.'"  In  ad- 
dition, Ohio  Edison  has  recently  concluded 
a  ten  year  contract  to  supply  $400  worth  of 
electricity  to  General  Public  Utilities.  In 
May.  1983.  Ohio  Edison  signed  a  five  year 
contract  to  supply  electricity  to  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co..  in  Washington.  D.C."' 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Canadians 
do  not  view^  limited  transmission  capacity  as 
a  constraint.  The  Canadians  are  aggressive- 
ly marketing  their  electricity  across  the 
United  States.  Milan  Nastich  of  Ontario 
Hydro  has  stated  that  the  only  element 
needed  for  additional  sales  is  "political 
will ."""  Na-stich  has  also  written  in  Industry 
Week  that  technical  obstacles  are  not  "in- 
surmountable ."""  Increased  economic  incen- 
tives, such  as  higher  costs,  have  a  way  of 
changing  political  will.  Apparently,  the  Ca- 
nadians are  confident  that  where  the  politi- 
cal will  exists,  a  way  will  be  found  to  sur- 
mount the  'constraint"  of  limited  transmis- 
sion capacity. 

C.  Regulatory  constraints— Canada 
1.  Permitting  Procedures 

The  CRS  Study  briefly  discu.ssed  the  legal 
authority  of  the  National  Energy  Board 
("NEB  ")  to  limit  electricity  exports  through 
its  permitting  process.  Appendix  V  lists  the 
exports  of  electrical  power  in  1982  licensed 
by  the  NEB.'""  The  CERI  Study  indicates 
that  export  licenses  are  issued  promptly, 
with  the  entire  process  from  applic-ation  to 
licensing  averaging  one  year.  The  CERI 
Study  also  notes  that  the  NEB  has  recently 
received  new  powers  designed  to  streamline 
jurisdictional  disputes  among  the  provinces. 
This  new  authority  should  "facilitate  a 
more  vigorous  electricity  export  policy.""" 
Given  Canada  s  desire  to  export,  the  inter- 
nal Canadian  permitting  process  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  constraint. 

2.  Environmental  Assessment  Procedure 

The  CRS  Study  discu.ssed  the  legal  frame- 
work under  which  the  National  Energy 
Board  is  required  to  consider  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  new  facilities.  Had  the 
CRS  Study  reviewed  the  NEB's  decisions  in 
this  area,  it  would  not  have  considered  this 
a  "constraint   " 

In  approving  the  electricity  export  appli- 
cation of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power 
Commission  in  1982.  the  NEB  found  that 
the  exports  would  "result  in  .some  increased 
incremental  environmental  impact  and 
social  costs  from  increased  in-province  fossil 
fuel  generation.  "  '"-  'Yet.  since  these  costs 
would  be  "small  relative  to  the  value  of  the 
exports.  "  the  application  was  approved."" 
The  CERI  report  concluded  that  the  price 
which  could  be  charged  for  electricity  ex- 
ports would  be  "more  than  sufficient"  to 
cover  environmental  costs.'"* 

Despite  concerns  expressed  by  members  of 
Ontario's  Parliament  and  .several  environ- 
mental groups,  including  the  federal  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment,  the  NEB  approved 
the  application  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  con- 
struct a  cable  under  Lake  Erie  for  sales  to 
GPU  '"'  In  1982.  Ontario  Hydro  agreed  to 
export  $100  million  of  power  and  increase 
its  SO:  emissions  by  over  37.000  tons  with- 
out even  consulting  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 


the  Environment.""  Obviously,  the  Canadi- 
ans pollute  when  it  is  profitable  to  do  so. 

With   this   record   of   addressing   environ 
mental   concerns,    it    is   clear   that    environ- 
mental  considerations   will    not    be   a   "con- 
.siraiiU  ■  on  Canadian  electricity  exports. 
3.  Pricing  Policy 

Thf  CRS  Study  identified  the  three  crite- 
ria that  an  export  price  must  meet  under 
Canadian  .standard.s. 

1 1  i  It  must  cover  fully  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
tricity being  exported. 

(21  It  cannot  be  less  than  the  price  Cana- 
dians pay  for  comparable  service. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  materially  less  than  the 
least-cost  alternative  to  the  United  States 
utility."" 

The  first  two  times  will  be  easily  met  by 
any  proposed  sale  because  the  Canadians  do 
not  price  their  electricity  exporus  on  a  cost 
generated  basis.  The  third  requirement  like- 
wise is  of  little  importance  since  NEB  offi- 
cials state  that  a  .sale  will  usually  result  if  a 
utility  in  the  United  States  can  save  two- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  kWh.'""  The  Price  is 
usually  set  at  80'''^  of  the  buyer's  avoided 
cost.""  The  higher  the  cost  of  United 
States  generating  capacity,  the  more  likely 
that  the.se  requirements  will  be  met. 

4.  Acid  Rain  Reduction  Requirements 

The  CRS  Study  contained  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  Canadian  acid  rain  requirements 
and  concluded  that  those  requirements 
would  increase  the  cost  of  Canadian  coal- 
fired  capacity  "in  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
which  would  occur  to  U.S.  coal-fired  capac- 
ity." •'" 

Since  the  overwhelming  amount  of  pro- 
posed export  electricity  is  hydro  or  nuclear 
generated,  this  constraint  is  illusory.  Even 
in  1982.  a  full  60  percent  of  the  exported 
electricity  came  from  hydro  generators." ' 
D.  Regulatory  constraints— United  States 
The  CRS  Study  briefly  discussed  the  fed- 
eral permitting  process  as  a  "constraint  " 
and  accurately  noted  that  permits  are  re- 
quired only  for  additional  construction,  but 
not  for  additional  sales  over  existing 
lines."=  The  General  Accounting  Office 
report.  "Clear  Federal  Policy  Guidelines 
Needed  for  Future  Canadian  Power  Im- 
ports. "  was  released  at  the  same  time  as  the 
CRS  Study  and  examined  this  issue  in 
depth.    The    GAO    made    these    findings, 

among  others: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Energy  (responsi- 
ble for  federal  permitting  in  this  area)  has 
no  direction  on  how  to  fulfill  its  permitting 
responsibilities  and  thus  has  no  specific  set 
of  criteria  to  conduct  its  reviews. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Energy  current 
policy  is  to  place  no  prescribed  limits  on  Ca- 
nadian electricity  imports."  ' 

With  these  policies  in  effect,  CRS  cannot 
credibly  identify  federal  regulatory  proce- 
dures as  a  "constraint.  " 

The  CRS  Study  also  discussed  several 
other  federal  and  state  laws,  particularly 
sitting  requirements,  with  which  a  new 
transmission  line  must  comply.  While  these 
laws  may  constrain  imports  of  Canadian 
electricity,  they  also  apply  to  and  constrain 
construction  of  new  transmission  lines  from 
existing  capacity  in  the  United  States  and 
the  construction  of  new  capacity  in  the 
United  States.  Since  these  laws  apply  across 
the  board,  their  impact  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  special  constraint  on  Canadian 
electricity  exports. 

E.  Political  constraints 

The  "political  constraints"  identified  by 
the  CRS  Study  are  a  euphemistic  method  of 


saying  that  certain  groups  will  oppose  the 
export  and  import  of  Canadian  electricity 
and  may  put  pressure  on  the  regulatory 
prores.s  to  delay  approvals  in  anticipation  of 
pre\cnting  export  sales.  The  Canadian  m- 
centi\es  disrus.sed  previously  will  probably 
keep  the  Canadian  dissent  in  check  while 
the  Canadian  marketing  campaign  in  the 
United  States  will  encourage  American  utili- 
ties to  deal  with  any  opposition. 

The  most  serious  political  constraints  on 
Canadian  electricity  exports  are  those 
raised  in  the  political  battle  over  the  imposi- 
tion of  acid  rain  controls.  Since  it  is  clear 
that  acid  rain  legislation  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  competitive  advantage  of  Canadi- 
an electricity  exports,  the  political  opposi- 
tion to  acid  rain  controls  becomes  de  facto 
political  opposition  to  Canadian  electricity 
exports. 

F.  Summarv—The  CRS  study  refuted 

The  CRS  Study  analyzed  three  ways  in 
which  restrictive  acid  rain  legislation  would 
increase  the  demand  for  Canadian  electrici- 
ty. They  are: 

(1)  discourage  use  of  coal-fired  capac- 
ity; "■• 

(2)  discourage  oil  to  coal  conversions; 

(3)  discourage  the  building  of  new  coal- 
fired  capacity. 

The  CRS  Study  overlooked  a  fourth  devel- 
opment; acid  rain  legislation  as  proposed  by 
the  Canadians  would  eliminate  midwestern 
coal-fired  capacity  as  competition  for  dis- 
placing oil-fired  capacity  in  the  Northeast 
and  Mideast. "=■  As  noted  earlier,  midwest- 
ern coal-fired  utilities  have  provided  stiff 
competition  to  Canadian  utilities. 

The  CRS  Study  admitted  that  the  three 
developments  would  result  from  acid  rain 
legislation  and  would  encourage  the  demand 
for  Canadian  electricity  but  that  electricity 
exports  would  not  increase  due  to  the  con- 
straints previously  discussed.  As  demon- 
strated, these  "constraints"  lack  the  ability 
to  constrain  anything,  therefore,  the  propo- 
sition that  acid  rain  legislation  will  encour- 
age the  export  of  Canadian  electricity  is 
valid. 

V.  IMPACT  OF  ACID  RAIN  LEGISLATION  ON 
CANADIAN  ELECTRICITY  EXPORTS 

A.  The  Canadian  linkage  of  electricity 
exports  to  acid  rain  legislation 

Beyond  the  apparent  fact  that  Canada 
would  profit  by  the  adoption  of  tighter  acid 
rain  controls  in  the  United  Slates,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Canadians  publicly  recog- 
nize the  profit  in  the  linkage  between  the 
two  issues. 

First,  the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  considers  the  pos.sibility  of  displacing 
capacity  in  the  United  States  when  it  con- 
siders applications  for  export  In  dLscussing 
the  environmental  considerations  weighed 
by  the  NEB  before  approving  an  export  ap- 
plication of  Ontario  Hydro,  the  NEB  found 
that  the  export  would  not  result  in  a  net  in- 
crease in  emissions  in  Canada  except,  possi- 
bly, in  1985.  It  was  also  expected  that  the 
export  would  displace  U.S.  generation  re- 
sulting in  a  decrease  in  emissions  there.'" 

Second,  after  General  Public  Utilities  can- 
celled the  proposed  purchases  from  Ontario 
Hvdro.  Ontario  Hydro  cancelled  the  two 
scrubbers  which  it  had  planned.  Rather 
than  install  the  scrubbers  to  decrease  emis- 
sions in  the  "sensitive  "  Province  of  Ontario. 
Hydro  opted  to  save  $240  million  and  con- 
tinue emissions  at  higher  levels."" 

Third.  Arthur  Porter,  former  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Commi-ssion  on  Electric  Power 
Planning,  has  publicly  called  for  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear  plant  for  export  to  the 


United  States  in  order  to  reduce  the  United 
States  reliance  on  coal-fired  generating  sta- 
tions and  to  turn  a  $150  million  profit."* 

Fourth,  in  his  book  James  Bay:  Twice 
Over,  former  Quebec  Premier  Robert  Bour- 
assa  linked  Canadian  acid  rain  efforts  with 
the  benefits  of  the  James  Bay  hydro 
project.  Bourassa  stated: 

Replacing  thermal  energy  by  Quebec  hy- 
droelectricity  in  Quebec's  neighboring  areas 
will  considerably  decrease  polluting  fallout, 
namely,  acid  rain,  in  these  regions  as  well  as 
in  Quebec.  ...  It  is  not  only  useful  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  interconnections,  but 
also  necessary  to  study  the  means  of  in- 
creasing electricity  exports  so  that  both 
Quebec  &  Quebecers  can  profit  without 
making  any  sacrifices. "» 

Certainly,  a  plan  to  increase  American 
demand  for  Quebec  power  would  make  it 
easier  to  secure  American  capital  for  the 
James  Bay  project  and  make  Quebec  a 
profit  without  sacrifices. 

Despite  all  protestations.  Canadians  do 
see  the  financial  profit  to  be  gained  from  in- 
creased electricity  exports  and  the  displace- 
ment of  capacity  in  the  United  States. 

B.  National  policy  considerations  of  in- 
creased dependence  on  Canadian  electrici- 
ty 

There  are  several  national  consequences 
to  the  acceptance  of  increased  Canadian 
power  exports  which  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  before  acid  rain  legislation  is 
adopted.  First,  employment  and  income 
would  be  lost.  Since  one  of  the  Canadian 
goals  is  to  increase  Canadian  employment 
and  income,  such  increases  must  come  from 
the  United  States.  Every  dollar  sent  to 
Canada  for  hydro  or  nuclear  energy  means 
income  lost  in  the  United  States  and  jobs 
lost  for  American  workers  in  mining,  utility 
and  related  industries.  Even  where  the  Ca- 
nadian electricity  is  generated  from  coal 
mined  in  the  United  States,  the  income  ef- 
fects, if  not  the  unemployment  effects,  are 
felt.  At  a  time  when  the  unemployment  in 
the  United  Stales  is  al  record  levels  and  the 
United  Stales  is  running  a  record  trade  defi- 
cit with  Canada,  any  program  which  would 
export  jobs  and  income  to  Canada  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

Second,  accepting  imports  would  increase 
the  dependence  of  the  United  Stales  upon 
another     foreign    source    of    energy    and 
threaten  reliability  of  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry  in   the  United   States.   The   United 
States  is  beginning  to  achieve  independence 
from  foreign  oil,  but  increasing  electricity 
imports  from  Canada  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward.   The    GAO    report,    "Clear    Federal 
Policy  Guidelines  Needed  for  Future  Cana- 
dian  Power   Imports,  "   analyzed   this   issue 
closelv.  The  GAO  reported  that  three  coun- 
cils of  the  North  American  Electric  Reliabil- 
ity Councils  felt  that  the  eastern  U.S.  could 
withstand    losses    of    imported    Canadian 
power  up  to  2,400  MW  and  possibly  3,700 
MW   during   light    load   periods.  The  three 
councils  could   not   withstand   a   3.700  MW 
loss  during  heavy  period.'-'   The  New  Eng- 
land Power  Pool  iNEPOOL)  felt  that  a  loss 
of  2,000  MW  alone  would  put  a  strain  on  the 
spinning     reserves     available     within     the 
region  and  the  ability  of  neighboring  sys- 
tems to  help  during  NEPOOL's  shortfall.'" 
There  should  be  serious  doubt  as  to  Can- 
ada's willingness  to  honor  long-term  com- 
mitments to  supply  electricity.  Canada's  in- 
tention    to    terminate    American    exports 
when  Canadian  demand  rises  was  discussed 
earlier.  Moreover,  the  legal  maneuvering  of 
Newfoundland  to  break  its  long-term  con- 
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trni^  Ai'!i  (.Quebec  casts  doubt  upon  the  will 
n\^\M-s:-.  .<:  the  Canadian  provinces  to  live 
with  the  contracts  they  sign. 

There  is  also  serious  doubt  as  to  Hydro 
Quebec's  ability  to  produce  reliable  amounts 
of  electricity  On  December  14.  1982  a  blown 
transformer  threw  the  entire  province  of 
Quebec  into  a  blackout  for  12  hours. '»'  In 
1981.  energy  consultant  Amory  Loving  had 
written  a  memorandum  to  the  New  England 
utility  commissioners  warning  about  the 
susceptibility  of  Hydro  Quebec's  grid  system 
to  power  failures.'"  The  same  fears  were 
also  expressed  to  the  annual  Canadian  Nu- 
clear Association  conference  in  Montreal  in 
June.  1983.'"  The  issue  of  overdependence 
and  jeopardized  reliability  cannot  be  taken 
lightly. 

Third,  a  special  danger  exists  in  the  large 
scale  purchase  of  Canadian  nuclear  power 
A  combination  of  factors  make  this  scenario 
likely  to  occur. 

These  factors  are:  (1)  the  stressed  state  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  industry  in  the  United 
States,  (2)  Canada's  need  to  maintain  the 
CANDU  nuclear  industry.  (3)  the  Canadian 
willingness  to  construct  nuclear  plants  dedi- 
cated for  export  to  the  United  States.  (4) 
acid  rain  legislation  which  makes  coal-fired 
generation  in  the  United  States  economical- 
ly unattractive  and  investment  in  Canadian 
power  plants  attractive.  The  only  missing 
factor  is  the  United  States  acid  rain  legisla- 
tion and  the  Canadian  government  is  lobby- 
ing vigorously  for  such  restrictions. 

Moreover,  this  situation  might  be  benefi- 
cial, aside  from  the  energy  dependence 
issue,  if  the  Canadians  would  be  responsible 
for  the  hazards  of  the  nuclear  generation. 
Yet.  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  will 
be  the  depository  for  much  of  the  nuclear 
waste  generated  in  Canada.  Already,  nuclear 
waste  from  Canadian  reactors  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States.'^''  Under  this  likely  sce- 
nario, the  U.S.  would  have  all  the  hazards 
and  expenses  of  nuclear  generated  power, 
yet  would  not  have  the  job.  the  income  and. 
more  importantly,  the  control  of  the  elec- 
tricity generating  facilities. 

These  considerations  are  all  costs  which 
must  be  factored  into  the  cost /benefit  equa- 
tion for  acid  rain  legislation.  The  wide  diver- 
gence between  Canada's  preaching  and 
practice  on  acid  rain  and  the  numerous  in- 
centives to  export  additional  electricity 
should  cause  the  United  States  to  examine 
Canada's  lobbying  efforts  in  a  critical 
manner.  A  failure  to  carefully  examine  Can- 
ada's interests  in  this  issue  would  be  a  poor 
reflection  on  those  who  would  adopt  acid 
rain  legislation. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Before  enacting  acid  rain  legislation,  if  it 
should  be  proven  to  be  needed  at  all.  Con- 
gress should  examine  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  vastly  increased 
imports  of  Canadian  electricity.  Since  acid 
rain  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding Canada's  electric  utilities  with  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  utilities  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  should  consider: 

(1)  Enactment  of  a  clear  federal  policy 
limiting  Canadian  electricity  imports.  These 
limits  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  re- 
liability of  the  electricity  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  to  protect  American 
workers  and  companies  from  losses  of  jobs 
and  income. 

(2)  The  environmental  impact  of  massive 
imports,  particularly  the  necessity  to  con- 
struct additional  transmission  capacity.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  may  become  the 
depository  for  Canada's  nuclear  waste 
should  be  examined. 


wt/  ii.t  u,;i..rt;.i.i.  oi  iJii;.:.H  ..:  Canadian 
electricity  imports  including  the  possibility 
of  an  excise  tax  to  negate  much  of  the  com- 
petitive advantage  which  acid  rain  legisla- 
tion on  controls  would  give  Canadian  elec- 
tricity producers. 

Canada's  economic  Interest  in  increasing 
electricity  exports  to  the  United  States  is 
very  clear.  Any  policy  or  legislation  which 
would  tend  to  increase  those  exports  should 
be  reviewed  to  determine  if  the  economic 
and  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  being  protected. 
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1981  Pre.ss  Release.  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public 
Utilities.  August  "20.  1981 

"  The  MANDAN  project  was  delayed  last  year  by 
a  South  Dakota  courl.  but  the  MANDAN  .sponsors 
are  pushing  on   UPI  Release.  October  4.  1982 

"  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3.  p  66. 

»«  Nuclear  power  worth  billions;  Ontario  Hydro.  " 
Toronto  Star  October  4.  1981.  p.  A19.  Ironically,  in 
February.  1983,  Environment  Minister  John  Rob- 
erts stated  that  all  that  was  needed  to  resolve  the 
acid  rain  Issue  was  political  will,"  Roberts  mix'ks 
United  States  looniness"  on  acid  rain,"  Toronfo 
Star.  February  26,  1983.  p  Al 

=  '  Address  by  Hugh  Macaulay.  Chairman  of  On 
tario  Hydro.  International  Energy  Sales-Sensitiv- 
ily  versus  Benefits."  delivered  to  the  Canadian 
German  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  June 
15.  1982 

"  Wall  Street  Journal.  December  9,  1981.  p  24 

"  UPI  release.  June  11.  1982 
-"  UPI  release.  June  20.  1983 
"  UPI  release.  October  12.  1982. 
'"Hydro-Quebec,      Hydro-Quebec      Development 
Plan  19S3  I9SS.  A  Synopsis.  October.   1982,  pp    11. 
15 


"  These  were  briefly  discussed  in  .somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  in  the  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3,  p.  ix 
'-Canadian  National  Energy  Board,  1982  Annual 
Report,  p  97 

"  CERI  Study,  supra  note  5,  p.  117 
'•  Address  by  R.  F.  Brooks.  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  l>efore  the  Cana- 
dian Nuclear  A-ssociation  International  Conference. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  June  14.  1983. 

"  US  Export  Ban  Would  Cost  us  Billions: 
Hvdro."  Toronto  Star.  February  12,  1982,  p  A8. 

'■  UPI  Release.  June  26,  1981;  The  Newfound- 
land Quebec  power  battle,"  Toronfo  Star.  June  19. 
1983.  p.  F7 

'  UPI  Release.  June  21.  1983. 
"  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3.  p.  39. 
'•    Canada  Trade  Surplus  Totaled  $1  99  Billion  in 
April  for  a  Record,"    Wall  Street  Journal.  June  9. 
1983.  p  36. 

•"Canadian  unemployment  recently  reached  1.58 
million.  Over  300,000  Canadians  joined  the  welfare 
rolls  between  March  1982  and  March  1983.  Out  of 
Work.    Macleans.  April  4.  1983.  pp  30  38 

"  One  More  Push  to  Rescue  CANDU."  Mac- 
leana.  October  II.  1982.  p.  50. 

*'  ■  Trudeau  in  Soulh  Korea  to  seal  Candu  reactor 

sale."    Toronto  Star.  Seplember   26.    1981,   p.    A14: 

Thousands  of  high-tech  jobs  hinge  on  Candu  sale 

to  Mexico,"  Toronto  Star.  December  13,  1981.  p.  E2. 

«'    One  More  Push  To  Rescue  Candu.  "  Macleans. 

October  11,  1982,  p  50. 

"Id.  p  52. 

•'Address  by  Jean  Chretien,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  As 
sociation  International  Conference.  Montreal. 
Quebec.  June  13.  1983. 

••A  recent  editorial  in  the  Toronfo  Sfar  al.so  ex- 
horted Canadians  to  push  hard '"  on  acid  rain  to 
gel  restrictive  controls  imposed  in  the  United 
States,  "Lets  push  hard  on  acid  rain."  Toronto 
S(ar.  June4.  1983,  p  B2. 

•'Aslnol.     Richard.     "Deluge,"      Environmental 
Action.  March.  1983.  pp.  12,  15. 
•"  Id.,  al  p   10 

"Address  by  G.  W  Nichols,  New  England  Elec- 
tric System,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Association 
International  Conference,  Montreal,  Quet>ec,  June 
13,  1983. 

"•  For  example,  see  Canadian  Electricity  May  Be 
Cheaper.  But  it  Doesnl  Come  F^ee  of  Problems," 
National  Journal.  May  22,  1982.  p  910:  Address  by 
Marc  Lalonde.  Minister  of  Energy.  Mines  and  Re- 
sources to  National  Governors  Association,  Afton. 
Oklahoma.  August  9.  1982;  Address  by  Jean  Chre- 
tien. Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  to 
the  Canadian  Nuclear  As.sociation  International 
Conference,  Montreal.  Quebec,  June  13.  1983. 

»'    One  More  Push  to  Rescue  Candu,"  Macleans. 
October  U,  1982,  p  50 
'■■■  James  Bay.  supra,  note  14. 

■•'  The  US  Plugs  into  Canadian  Power,"  Busi- 
ness Week.  May  23,  1983.  p.  189 

'<  Addre-ss  by  Jean  Chretien.  Minister  of  Energy. 
Mines  and  Resources,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  As- 
.sociation  International  Conference.  Montreal. 
Quebec.  June  13.  1983. 

••"  Letter  from  Mark  D.  Segal.  Canadian  Ministry 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  reprinted  in  GAO 
Report,  supra,  note  7.  p.  66. 

"■"  Address  by  G  W.  Nichols.  New  England  Elec- 
tric System,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Association 
International  Conference,  Montreal,  Quebec,  June 
13.  1983 

"  Prothingham,  Allan.  "The  Liberals  Sniff  the 
Wind,"  .Macleans.  July  4.  1983.  p.  56. 

'"  Canada  will  cut  acid  rain  50  percent  If  U.S. 
does  same,"  Toronto  Star.  February,  1982,  p.  A4. 

'•UPI  Release.  October  24.  1981.  Part  of  this 
public  awareness  campaign  apparently  involved  the 
Widespread  dLstribution  of  the  Canadian  propa- 
ganda" movies  on  acid  rain. 

•"■"Canada  Tries  To  Organize  Lobby  in  U.S.," 
Wall  Street  Journal.  April  12.  1983;  How  were 
joining  the  lobbying  game."  Toronto  Star.  April  23. 
1983.  p  B6. 

•'  Address  by  John  Praser.  former  Minister  of  the 
Environment,  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  June  15, 
1982  Any  request  for  further  information  to  but- 
tress the  Canadian  position  has  been  termed  "fool 
dragging  ""  U.S.  .stalling  on  acid  rain  Roberts  says." 
Toronto  Star.  June  16.  1982.  p   A24. 

"'  Even  the  Canadian  scientific  research  on  acid 
rain  appears  geared  to  headline  hunting  and  public 
relations  gimmicks  rather  than  answering  the  genu 
ine  uncertainties  which  surround  the  acid  rain 
is.sue.  See,  for  example.    Rabbits  sprayed  with  acid 
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rain  in  test.  Toronto  Star.  April  22.  1982.  p.  All  In 
this  test  the  rabblW"  eyes  were  sprayed  directly 
with  concentrated  acids  in  excess  of  those  found  in 

••  "Ontario  Hydro  Set  to  Shelve  Major  Antl-Pol- 
iulion  Project  Toronto  Glove  <Sr  Mail.  July  20. 
1982.  p.  1 

"  Ontario  lifts  controls  on  Hydro  pollutants 
blamed  for  acid  rain."  Toronto  Star.  February  3. 
1982.  p  A18. 

•'  Pollution  Deferral  Given."  Toronto  Star.  June 
10.  1983,  p.  A7  The  actions  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario are  similar  to  the  contradictory  actions  of  the 
Stale  of  New  Hampshire.  In  March.  1983.  over  190 
town  meetings  In  New  Hampshire  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  (Canadas  John  Roberts  identi- 
fied these  votes  as  an  encouraging"  sign  in  a 
speech  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Acid 
Rain  on  June  21.  1983.)  In  April,  1983,  the  US.  En 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  began  a  public  com- 
ment period  on  a  request  by  the  Slate  of  New 
Hampshire  to  double  its  sulfurin-oil  content  limlla- 
tion  48  Fed  Reg   12109  (March  23,  1983). 

••  Parliamentary  Subcommittee  on  Acid  Rain, 
Still  Waters.  October,  1981.  p.  47. 

"  W  P   19  ^  .  ^ 

"'  "U.S.  taunts  Canada  on  acid  rain  record.  To- 
ronto Star.  February  11,  1982,  p.  A19. 

•»  "MPs  vow  theyll  play  hardball"  to  stop  acid 
rain,"  Toronto  Star  March  16,  1983.  p   A19. 

'"  "Ottawa  now  gels  blame  for  acid  rain."  Toronto 
Star.  November  21,  1981,  p.  B5. 

' '  See  footnotes  to  table  III. 

'» United  Stales  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  The  Acidic  Deposition  Phenomenon  and  Its 
E/.fects:  Critical  Assessment  Review  Papers.  Public 
Review  Draft  (June  1983),  Vol.  I.  p.  2-70. 

"  Id.:  US-Canada  Memorandum  of  Intent, 
Working  Group  3B.  Final  Report  Emissions.  Costs 
and  Engineering  Assessment  tJune.  1982),  p.  160. 

'•Communication  from  official  at  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company 

"U.S.  Energy  Information  Administration.  Ti/pi 
cal  Electric  Bills.  January  1.  1982.  p   15. 

"■Address  by  Jean  Chretien,  Minislerof  Energy. 
Mines  and  Resources,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  As- 
.sociation International  Conference,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  June  13,  1983. 

"  A  chart  of  these  studies  is  contained  in  Appen- 
dix III. 

'  •  A  study  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
estimated  that  the  total  Job  loss  in  Ohio  due  to  fuel 
switching  in  order  to  comply  with  an  8  million  ton 
SO,  reduction  would  be  between  19,200  and  21,000. 
In  some  hard  hit  counties,  the  unemployment  rale 
would  ri,se  to  the  20  percent-25  percent  range. 
Parker.  Larry  Mitigating  Acid  Rain;  Implications 
for  High  Sulfur  Coal  Regions."  May  19.  1983. 

'"  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  high  cost 
studies,  which  entail  high  electricity  rate  increases, 
will  not  result  in  higher  unemployment  even 
though  the  jobs  of  high  sulfur  coal  miners  will  be 
protected.  The  higher  electricily  rates  will  signifi 
cantly  ral.se  costs  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  Midwest,  still  struggling  to  recover  from  the 
recent  recession  The  study  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted which  projects  the  job  losses  due  to  higher 
electricity  rates  in  the  Midwest. 
">'  See  footnote  to  table  IV. 

"'Larry  Parker  has  written  extensively  on  the 
acid  rain  and  related  Issues.  In  the  past  year,  at 
least  the  following  studies  have  been  released  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  under  Mr. 
Parkers  name; 

(11  Distributing  Add  Rain  Mitigation  Co.sts: 
Analysis  of  a  Three-Mill  User  Fee  on  Fossil  Fuel 
Electricily  Generation."  April  11.  1983. 

(2)  •Mitigating  Acid  Rain:  Implications  for  High- 
Sulfur  Coal  Regions,"  May  6,  1983. 

(3)  "Impact  of  Propo-sed  Acid  Rain  Legislation  on 
the  Illinois  Coal  Industry."  February  21,  1983. 

(4)  "Summary  and  Analysis  of  Technical  Hear 
ings  on  Costs  of  Acid  Rain  Bills."  July  26,  1982. 

(5)  •"Opportunities  for  Increased  Control  of  Nitro- 
gen Oxides  Emissions  from  Stationary  Sources:  Im 
plications  for  Mitigating  Add  Rain."  December  9. 
1982. 

•'  See  letter  from  George  Rejhon.  Environment 
Counselor.  Canadian  Embassy,  to  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  Oceans  &  International  Operations,  and 
Environment.  October  5.  1982. 

•"  CRS  Study,  pp.  6-9,  29-35, 

"■•  CRS  Study,  pp.  W-29. 

•»-One  More  Push  for  Candu.'  Macleans.  Octo- 
ber 11.  1982.  p.  50. 


"•  CRS  Study,  p  8. 

-'  Hydro     Quebec.     Hydro-Quebec     Development 
Plan  1981-1985:  A  Synopsis,  p.  2. 
"'■  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3.  p.  35. 
"'■  James  Bay.  supra,  note  14. 

»»See  CERI  Study,  supra  note  5.  pp.  47-51  Pro 
posed  additions  to  Canadian  generating  capacitv 
through  1990.  even  without  dedicated  exports,  total 
over  28.000  MW.  Id.  at  p.  80. 

»'    B.C.  nets  huge  sale  in  hydro  deal  with  U.S..^ 
Toronto  Star.  April  15.  1983.  p.  A9. 
'■'  CRS  Study,  pp.  9-14. 
•"  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3,  p.  66. 
"•  CERI  Report,  supra  note  5,  p.  Ill:  Address  by 
Robert  A.  Hiney,  Senior  Vice-President,  New  York 
Power  Authority,  to  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Associa- 
tion International  Conference,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
June  13.  1983. 

»■■'  Address  by  Hugh  Macaulay.  Chairman  Ontario 
Hvdro  International  Energy  Sales;  Sensitivity 
versus  Benefits"  delivered  to  the  Canadian  German 
Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce  June  15.  1382 
»'  Address  by  R  F  Brooks.  Vice-Chairman,  Cana 
dian  National  Energy  Board,  to  the  Canadian  No 
clear  Association  International  Conference,  Mon 
treal.  Quebec,  June  14.  1983. 

'•  Ohio  Edison  to  sell  excess  power  to  GPU. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  July  7,  1983,  p.  IC. 

»"  •Nuclear  power  worth  billions;  Ontario  H.vdro.^ 
Toronto  Star.  October  4.  1981,  p.  A19. 

•"Nastich.  Milan  Canadian  Energy  could  lessen 
U.S.  oil  dependency."  Industry  Week.  October  4, 
1982,  p.  13. 

""'  Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  1982  Annual 
Report.  Appendix  E-V 
""  CERI  Report,  supra,  note  5.  p.  22. 
'"2  CRS  Study,  pp.  16-17. 

""  Canadian  National  Energy  Board,  1982  Annual 
Report,  p.  40. 
"'•  CERI  Report,  supra  note  5,  p.  114. 
""  Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  1982  Annual 
Report,  p.  41:  "Hydro  plan  will  double  sulphur  in 
air.  Ottawa,^  Toronto  Star.  February  12,  1982.  p. 
A8.  560  lakes  will  die  if  Hydro  plan  to  export 
power  proceeds-Capps."  Toronto  Star.  December 
10.  1981,  p.  A  13:  "Hydros  energy  plan  would  kill 
560  lakes,  critics  charge,  •  Toronto  Star.  February  5, 
1982,  p.  A3. 

"■«  "Hydro  deal  will  kill  26  lakes,  MPP  says."  To- 
ronto Star.  April  16.  1982.  p.  A12. 
""  CRS  Study,  p.  17. 
"'•  GAO  Report,  supra  note  7.  p.  9. 
")»  EIA  Report,  supra  note  3.  p.  10. 
•'"CRS  Study,  p.  19.  That  is.  a.ssuming  that  the 
Canadians   stick    to   their   proposed    requirements. 
For    example.    Ontario    Hydro    has    cancelled    two 
planned  .scrubbers  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
relaxed    stringent    NO.    requirements    on    Ontario 
Hydro.  "Ontario  Hydro  Set  to  Shelve  Major  Ann 
Pollution  Project."  7"oron(o  Globe  <S-  Mail.  July  20. 
1982.  p.  1:    Ontario  lifts  controls  on  Hydro  pollut- 
ants blamed  for  acid  rain."  Toronto  Star.    February 
3,  1982.  p.  A18   A  deferral  was  recently  given  to  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corp  in  order  to  spread  the  co.sts  in- 
stalling necessary  pollution  abatement  equipment 
over  several  years.   "Pollution  Deferral  Given."  To- 
ronto Star.  June  10.  1983.  p.  A7 

"I  Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  1982  Annual 
Report,  p  37. 

"•■  CRS  Study,  p.  20. 
"'  GAO  report,  supra,  note  7,  pp.  23,  26 
'  •  An  ordinance  has  recently  been  submitted  in 
Cleveland  City  Council  to  authorize  Cleveland  Mu- 
nicipal Power  to  purcha.se  electricity  from  Ontario 
Hydro  instead  of  electricity  produced  by  nearby 
coal-fired  plants. 

"'  The  CERI  Study  and  others  have  targeted 
US  oll-flred  capacity  as  the  most  likely  target  for 
displacement.  See  previous  discussion  under 
"T'lnsmlsslon  Constraints.  • 

"»  Canadian  National  Energy  Board.  1982 
Annual  Report,  p.  ii. 

' ' '  Ontario  Hydro  Set  to  Shelve  Major  Anti-Pol- 
lution Project,"  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail.  July  20, 
1982,  p.  1. 

"•    Build  nuclear  plant  to  sell  U.S.  power.  Ontar 
lo  told."  Toronto  Star.  October  25.  1981.  p.  A22. 
"«  James  Bay.  supra,  note  14. 
'»"  GAO  report,  supra,  note  7.  pp.  10-11. 
'"  GAO  report,  supra,  note  7.  p.  11. 
'"    Aslnot.    Richard.      Deluge."    Environmental 
Action.  March,  1983,  p.  14. 
'  =  '  Id.  at  p.  12. 

'•-•  -Northern  US,  Stales  hungry  for  Canadian 
power,-  Toronto  Star.  June  27,  1983,  p.  C9. 

ivt  -Our  atomic  waste  feared  In  U.S., "  Toronfo 
Star  March  5.  1983.  p.  A12.  Hoffman.  Abble,  "Nu 


clear  Waste  Upstate,"  New  York  Times.  September 
27,  1982.  p.  A15. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  have 
not  inclu<ie(j  the  appendix  of  this 
report  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
nuniber  of  pages  in  the  Record.  But  I 
do  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  most  in- 
formative report. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


CARL  SAGAN  ON  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 
Mr.  PRoXMIRE.  Mr.  Prc.v.acm.  lew 
person.s  and  no  Members  of  Congre.ss 
can  speak  with  more  authority  on  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  than  Carl 
Sagan.  the  eminent  scientist.  Yester- 
day—October 30.  Parade  magazine  car- 
ried an  article  by  Dr.  Sagan  that  spells 
out  more  vividly  and  expertly  than  1 
have  ever  seen  it  before,  what  nuclear 
war  would  bring. 

As  Sagan  writes— no  one  can  foresee 
for  sure  what  would  happen  once  nu- 
clear war  breaks  out  but  in  Sagan's 
view  it  could  be  far  worse  than  any- 
thing we  have  envisioned  to  date.  We 
all  know  that  nuclear  arsenals  present- 
ly in  being,  contain  the  equivalent  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  dynamite  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  on 
Earth.  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
before  that  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation estimates  that  in  an  all  out  nu- 
clear war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  a  billion  persons 
would  die  and  another  billion  would  be 
grievously  wounded,  that  little  or  no 
medical  help  would  be  available  for 
the  wounded.  They  too  would  die  and 
die  agonizing  deaths.  Sagan  recognizes 
all  of  this  but  then  adds:  "Unfortu- 
nately, the  real  situation  would  be 
much  worse."  How  could  anything  be 
worse? 

Sagan  explains  this.  He  argued  that: 
••In  technical  studies  of  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  weapons  explo- 
sions, there  has  been  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  re- 
sults." He  documents  this  with  an 
analysis  of  nuclear  explosions  over  the 
past' 30  years.  He  then  describes  how 
he  and  a  group  of  other  scientists  cal- 
culated the  consequences  of  a  5.000- 
megaton  war— we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  13.000  megatons:  this 
would  only  be  a  part  of  our  arsenal— 
on  two  natural  phenomena: 
First,  sunlight  on  the  Earth  and: 
Second,     the     temperature     of     the 

Sagan  describes  the  result  as  "horri- 
fying." If  anything,  that  is  an  under- 
statement. 

The  amount  of  sunlight  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  percent  of  normal,  so 
dark  that  plants  could  not  live.  This 
would  persist  for  weeks.  Much  more 
spectacular  were  the  estimates  of 
these  scientists  on  the  effect  of  such  a 
nuclear  war  on  the  temperature  of  the 
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f:arth.  They  found  that  tempera- 
tures—except for  narrow  strips  of 
coastline— would  drop  to  13"  below 
zero  Fahrt-nhfit  and  stay  below  freez- 
ing for  months.  And  Sagan  says  he 
and  his  other  experts  may  have  under- 
estimatt'd  how  long  the  cold  and  darlc 
would  hust  And  we  would  suffer  the 
cold  and  dark  with  little  or  none  of 
the  light  or  heat  that  comes  from  our 
big  utility  plants,  they  would  die  with 
our  cities.  Aside  from  the  miserable 
struggle  to  exist  in  the  cold  and  dark. 
the  real  disaster  would  come  from 
starvation  Virtually  all  crops  and 
farm  animals  would  be  lost— certainly 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  As  Sagan 
writes:  "Most  of  the  human  survivors 
would  starve." 

Mr.  President,  1  hope  and  pray  that 
we  can  find  some  way  to  bring  this 
message  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  biggest  problem 
in  stopping  this  arms  race  is  the  refus- 
al of  too  many  of  our  policymakers  to 
look  squarely  and  fully  at  reality.  We 
:till  stumble  along  with  many  Ameri 
cans,  including  some  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  some  members  of 
this  administration  and  more  than  a 
few  widely  read  commentators,  argu- 
ing that  somehow  we  can  win  an  arms 
race  and  in  the  process  forestall  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  administrations  pro- 
posal to  vastly  step  up  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  space  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  Unless  we  achieve  arms 
control  measures  much  more  far 
reaching  than  anything  yet  proposed, 
we  will  spend  $64  billion  next  year  fat- 
tening up  our  nuelear  arsenal  and  $450 
billion  over  the  next  6  years  exclusive- 
ly for  more  nuclear  arms.  The  Rus- 
sians will  also  spend  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions. Other  nations  will  also  work 
hard  to  get  in  the  nuclear  arms  act. 
And  as  the  nuclear  arms  technology 
races  on.  these  other  nations  will  find 
it  cheaper  and  easier  to  join  the  nucle- 
ar club.  Research,  and  development  by 
the  superpowers  in  nuclear  arms  re- 
lentlessly spills  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  community,  until  somehow, 
somewhere  through  design  or  error, 
nuclear  war  will  start.  It  is  true  that 
nuclear  war  is  not  likely  to  start  with  a 
planned,  premeditated  attack  by  one 
superpower  on  the  other.  Such  an  ini- 
tiative would  be  an  act  of  suicide.  But 
as  I  have  said  on  the  floor  previously, 
we  have  hundreds  of  fingers  on  the 
nuclear  trigger  in  spite  of  the  most 
comprehensive  effort  to  centralize  the 
nuclear  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  Russians  too  have 
many  fingers  on  the  trigger.  Some- 
where, somehow,  sometime,  someone 
will  press  the  trigger.  And  then? 

Every  year  more  and  more  nations 
seek  and  some  will  find  a  way  to  build 
up  their  own  nuclear  war  capability. 
Once  a  nuclear  war  starts,  can  we  con- 
tain it?  Some  say  yes.  Now  listen  to 
the  words  of  Sagan  on  the  subject: 


A  number  of  detailed  analyses,  war  games 
run  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
official  Soviet  pronouncements  all  indicate 
that  this  containment  may  be  too  much  to 
hope  for.  Once  the  bombs  begin  exploding, 
communications  failures,  disorganization, 
fear,  the  necessity  of  making  in  minutes  de- 
cLsions  affecting  the  fate  of  millions,  and 
the  immense  psychological  burden  of  know 
ing  that  your  own  loved  ones  may  already 
have  been  destroyed  are  likely  to  result  in  a 
nuclear  paroxysm. 

What  answer  do  we  have  to  this 
awful  prospect?  Well,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  good  answers,  certainly 
no  sure  answers.  But  some  things  we 
know.  We  know  that  continuing  the 
arms  race  will  simply  take  us  down  the 
road  to  suicide.  We  know  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more 
and  more  nations  sharply  increases 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  We  know 
that  every  twist  and  turn  in  nuclear 
weapons  research  and  development 
brings  the  prospect  of  cheaper  and 
more  deadly  nuclear  explosives  and  re- 
lentlessly advances  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war.  And  we  know  that  the 
one  way  to  prevent  nuclear  war  is  to 
negotiate  two  agreements:  First,  we 
must  negotiate  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
testing,  production  or  deployment. 
And  that  agreement  must  be  mutual 
and  verifiable.  Second,  we  must  negoti- 
ate an  antiproliferation  agreement 
that  includes  every  nation  with  nucle- 
ar know-how,  materials  or  equipment. 
And  we  must  give  it  teeth  and  insist  on 
the  strictest  possible  enforcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Carl  Sagan  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  Nuclear  Winter 
(By  Dr  Carl  Sagan) 
'Into  the  eternal  darkness,   into  the  fire, 
into  ice.  "—Dante,  The  Inferno. 

Except  for  fools  and  madmen,  everyone 
knows  that  nuclear  war  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented human  catastrophe.  A  more  or  less 
typical  strategic  warhead  has  a  yield  of  2 
megatons,  the  explosive  equivalent  of  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT.  But  2  million  tons  of  TNT 
IS  about  the  same  as  all  the  bombs  exploded 
in  World  War  11 -a  single  bomb  with  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  the  entire  Second  World 
War  but  compres.sed  into  a  few  seconds  of 
time  and  an  area  30  or  40  miles  acro.ss  .  .  . 
In  a  2megaton  explosion  over  a  fairly 
large  city,  buildings  would  be  vaporized, 
people  reduced  to  atoms  and  shadows,  out- 
lying structures  blown  down  like  match- 
sticks  and  raging  fires  ignited.  And  if  the 
bomb  were  exploded  on  the  ground,  an 
enormous  crater,  like  those  that  can  be  seen 
through  a  telescope  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon,  would  be  all  that  remained  where 
midtown  once  had  been.  There  are  now 
more  than  50.000  nuclear  weapons,  more 
than  13.000  megatons  of  yield,  deployed  in 
the  arsenals  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
Soviet  Union— enough  to  obliterate  a  mil- 
lion Hiroshimas. 

But  there  are  fewer  than  3000  cities  on 
the  Earth  with  populations  of  100.000  or 
more.  You  cannot  find  anything  like  a  mil- 
lion  Hiroshimas   to  obliterate.   Prime   mill 


tary  and  industrial  targets  that  are  far  from 
cities  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus,  there 
are  vastly  more  nuclear  weapons  than  are 
needed  for  any  plausible  deterrence  of  a  po- 
tential adversary. 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  how  many 
megatons  would  be  exploded  in  a  real  nucle- 
ar war.  There  are  some  who  think  that  a  nu- 
clear war  can  be  contained,  '  bottled  up 
before  it  runs  away  to  involve  much  of  the 
world's  arsenals.  But  a  number  of  detailed 
analyses,  war  games  run  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  official  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements all  indicate  that  this  contain- 
ment may  be  too  much  to  hope  for.  Once 
the  bombs  begin  exploding  communications 
failures,  disorganization,  fear,  the  necessity 
of  making  in  minutes  decisions  affecting  the 
fates  of  millions,  and  the  immense  psycho- 
logical burden  of  knowing  that  your  own 
loved  ones  may  already  have  been  destroyed 
are  likely  to  result  in  a  nuclear  paroxysm. 
Many  investigations,  including  the  number 
of  studies  for  the  U.S.  government,  envision 
the  explo.sion  of  5.000  to  10.000  megatons— 
the  detonation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  that  now  sit  quietly  and  incon- 
spicuously, in  mi.ssile  silos,  submarines  and 
long-range  bombers,  faithful  servants  await- 
ing orders. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  in  a 
recent  detailed  study  chaired  by  Sune  K. 
Bergstrom  (the  1982  Nobel  laureate  in  phys- 
iology and  medicine),  concludes  that  1.1  bil- 
lion people  would  be  killed  outright  in  such 
a  nuclear  war.  mainly  in  the  United  Stales, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Europe,  China  and  Japan. 
An  additional  1.1  billion  people  would  suffer 
serious  injuries  and  radiation  sickness,  for 
which  medical  help  would  be  unavailable.  It 
thus  .seems  po.ssible  that  more  than  2  billion 
people— almost  half  of  all  the  humans  on 
Earth -would  be  destroyed  in  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  a  global  thermonuclear 
war.  This  would  represent  by  far  the  great- 
est disaster  in  the  history  of  the  human  spe- 
cies and,  with  no  other  adverse  effects, 
would  probably  be  enough  to  reduce  at  least 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  a  slate  of  pro- 
longed agony  and  barbarism.  Unfortunately, 
the  real  situation  would  be  much  worse. 

In  technical  studies  of  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  weapons  explosions,  there  has 
been  a  dangerous  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate the  results.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  tra- 
dition of  conservatism  which  generally 
works  well  in  science  but  which  is  of  more 
dubious  applicability  when  the  lives  of  bil- 
lions of  people  are  at  stake.  In  the  Bravo 
test  of  March  1.  1954.  a  15-megaton  thermo 
nuclear  bomb  was  exploded  on  Bikini  Atoll. 
It  had  about  double  the  yield  expected,  and 
there  was  an  unanticipated  last-minute  shift 
in  the  wind  direction.  As  a  result,  deadly  ra- 
dioactive fallout  came  down  on  Rongelap  in 
the  Marshall  Islands,  more  than  200  kilome- 
ters away.  Almost  all  the  children  on  Ron- 
gelap sub.sequently  developed  thyroid  nod- 
ules and  lesions,  and  other  long-term  medi- 
cal problems,  due  to  the  radioactive  fallout. 
Likewise,  in  1973.  it  was  discovered  that 
high-yield  airbursts  will  chemically  burn 
the  nitrogen  in  the  upper  air.  converting  it 
into  oxides  of  nitrogen;  these,  in  turn,  com- 
bine with  and  destroy  the  protective  ozone 
in  the  Earth's  stratosphere.  The  surface  of 
the  Earth  is  shielded  from  deadly  solar  ul- 
traviolet radiation  by  a  layer  of  ozone  so 
tenuous  that,  were  it  brought  down  to  sea 
level,  it  would  be  only  3  millimeters  thick. 
Partial  destruction  of  this  ozone  layer  can 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  biology  of 
the  entire  planet. 


Thisf  discoveries,  and  others  like  them, 
were  made  by  chance.  They  were  largely  un- 
expected. And  now  another  consequence— 
by  far  the  most  dire-ha.s  been  uncovered, 
again  more  or  less  by  accident 

The  U.S.  Mariner  9  spacecraft,  the  first 
vehicle  to  orbit  another  planet,  arrived  at 
Mars  in  late  1971.  The  planet  was  enveloped 
in  a  global  dust  storm.  As  the  fine  particles 
slowly  fell  out,  we  were  able  to  measure 
temperature  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  siirface.  Soon  it  became  clear  what 
had  happened: 

The  dust,  lofted  by  high  winds  off  the 
desert  into  the  upper  Martian  atmosphere, 
had  absorbed  the  incoming  sunlight  and 
prevented  much  of  it  from  reaching  the 
ground  Heated  by  the  sunlight,  the  dust 
warmed  the  adjacent  air.  But  the  surface, 
enveloped  in  partial  darkness,  became  much 
chillier  than  u.saal.  Months  later,  after  the 
dust  fell  out  of  the  atmo.spherc,  the  upper 
air  cooled  and  the  surface  warmed,  both  re- 
turning to  their  normal  conditions.  We  were 
able  to  calculate  accurately,  from  how  much 
dust  there  was  in  the  atmosphere,  now  ccol 
the  Martian  surface  ought  to  have  been. 

Afterwards,  I  and  my  colleagues.  James  B. 
Pollack  and  Brian  Toon  of  NASA's  Ames 
Research  Center,  were  eager  to  apply  these 
insights  to  the  Earth.  In  a  volcanic  explo- 
sion, dust  aerosols  are  lofted  into  the  high 
atmosphere.  We  calculated  by  how  much 
the  Earth's  global  temperature  should  de 
cline  after  a  major  volcanic  explosion  and 
found  that  our  results  (generally  a  fraction 
of  a  degree)  were  in  good  accord  with  actual 
measurements.  Joining  forces  with  Richard 
Turco.  who  has  studied  the  effects  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  for  many  years,  we  then  began 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  climatic  effects 
of  nuclear  war.  (The  scientific  paper. 
"Global  Atmospheric  Consequences  of  Nu- 
clear War.  "  IS  written  by  R  P.  Turco.  O.  B. 
Toon.  T.  P.  Ackerman.  J  B.  Pollack  and 
Carl  Sagan.  From  the  last  names  of  the  au- 
thors, this  work  is  generally  referred  to  as 
"TTAPS'l 

We  knew  that  nuclear  explosions,  particu- 
larly groundbursts.  would  lift  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fine  soil  particles  into  the  at- 
mosphere (more  than  100.000  tons  of  fine 
dust  for  every  megaton  exploded  in  a  sur- 
face burst).  Our  work  was  further  spurred 
by  Paul  Crutzen  of  the  Max  Planck  Insti- 
tute for  Chemistry  in  Mainz.  West  Germa- 
ny, and  by  John  Birks  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  who  pointed  out  that  huge  quan- 
tities of  smoke  would  be  generated  in  the 
burning  of  cities  and  forests  following  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Groundbursts— at  hardened  missile  silos, 
for  example— generate  fine  dust.  Airbursts— 
over  cities  and  unhardened  military  installa- 
tions-make fires  and  therefore  smoke.  The 
amount  of  dust  and  soot  generated  depends 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  yields  of  the 
weapons  employed  and  the  ratio  of  ground- 
bursts  to  airbursts.  So  we  ran  computer 
models  for  several  dozen  different  nuclear 
war  scenarios.  Our  baseline  case,  as  in  many 
other  studies,  was  a  5000-megaton  war  with 
only  a  modest  fraction  of  the  yield  (20  per- 
cent) expended  on  urban  or  industrial  tar- 
gets. Our  job,  for  each  case,  was  to  follow 
the  dust  and  smoke  generated,  see  how- 
much  sunlight  was  absorbed  and  by  how- 
much  the  temperatures  changed,  figure  out 
how  the  particles  spread  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  and  calculate  how-  long  before  it  all 
fell  out  of  the  air  back  onto  the  surface. 
Since  the  radioactivity  would  be  attached  to 
these  same  fine  particles,  our  calculations 
also  revealed  the  extent  and  timing  of  the 
subsequent  radioactive  fallout. 


Some  of  what  I  am  about  to  describe  is 
horrifying.  I  know,  because  it  horrifies  me. 
There  is  a  tendency— psychiatrists  call  it 
■denial"— to  put  it  out  of  our  minds,  not  to 
think  about  it.  But  if  we  are  to  deal  intelli- 
gently, wisely,  with  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
then  we  must  steel  ourselves  to  contemplate 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  war. 

The  results  of  our  calculations  astonished 
us.  In  the  baseline  case,  the  amount  of  sun- 
light at  the  ground  was  reduced  to  a  few- 
percent  of  normal— much  darker,  in  day- 
light, than  in  a  heavy  overcast  and  too  dark 
for  plants  to  make  a  living  from  photosyn- 
thesis. At  least  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, where  the  great  preponderance  of 
strategic  targets  lies,  an  unbroken  and 
deadly  gloom  would  persist  for  weeks. 

Even  more  unexpected  were  the  tempera- 
lures  calculated.  In  the  baseline  case,  land 
temperatures,  except  for  narrow  strips  of 
coastline,  dropped  to  minus  25'  Celsius 
(minus  13  Fahrenheit)  and  stayed  below- 
freezing  for  months— even  for  a  summer 
war.  (Because  the  atmospheric  structure  be- 
comes much  more  stable  as  the  upper  at- 
mosphere is  heated  and  the  lower  air  is 
cooled,  we  may  have  severely  underestimat- 
ed how  long  the  cold  and  the  dark  would 
last.)  The  oceans,  a  significant  heat  reser- 
voir, would  not  freeze,  however,  and  a  major 
ice  age  would  probably  not  be  triggered.  But 
because  the  temperatures  would  drop  so 
cataslrophically,  virtually  all  crops  and 
farm  animals,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  would  be  destroyed,  as  would 
most  varieties  of  uncultivated  or  undomesti- 
caled  food  supplies.  Most  of  the  human  sur- 
vivors would  starve. 

In  addition,  ihe  amount  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  much  more  than  expected.  Many 
previous  calculations  simply  ignored  the  in- 
termediate lime-scale  fallout.  That  is.  calcu- 
lations were  made  for  the  prompt  fallout  — 
the  plumes  of  radioactive  debris  blown 
downwind  from  each  largei-and  for  the 
long-term  fallout,  the  fine  radioactive  parti- 
cles lofted  into  the  stratosphere  that  would 
descend  about  a  year  later,  after  most  of  the 
radioactivity  had  decayed.  However,  the  ra- 
dioactivity carried  into  the  upper  atmos- 
phere (but  not  as  high  as  the  stratosphere) 
seems  to  have  been  largely  forgotten.  We 
found  for  the  baseline  case  that  roughly  30 
percent  of  the  land  at  northern  midlati- 
tudes  could  receive  a  radioactive  dose  great- 
er than  250  rads.  and  that  about  50  percent 
of  northern  midlatiuides  could  receive  a 
dose  greater  than  100  rads.  A  100-rad  dose  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  1000  medical  X- 
rays.  A  400-rad  dose  will,  more  likely  than 
not,  kill  you. 

The  cold,  the  dark  and  the  intense  radio- 
activity, together  lasting  for  months,  repre- 
sent a  severe  assault  on  our  civilization  and 
our  species.  Civil  and  sanitary  services 
would  be  wiped  out.  Medical  facilities, 
drugs,  the  most  rudimentary  means  for  re- 
lieving the  vast  human  suffering,  would  be 
unavailable.  Any  but  the  most  elaborate 
shelters  would  be  u.seless.  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  what  good  it  might  be  to 
emerge  a  few-  months  later.  Synthetics 
burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  would 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  toxic  gases,  includ- 
ing carbon  monoxide,  cyanides,  dioxins  and 
furans.  After  the  dust  and  soot  settled  out. 
the  solar  ultraviolet  flux  would  be  much 
larger  than  its  present  value.  Immunity  to 
disease  would  decline.  Epidemics  and  pan- 
demics would  be  rampant,  especially  after 
the  billion  or  so  unburied  bodies  began  to 
thaw.  Moreover,  the  combined  influence  of 
these  severe  and  simultaneous  stresses  on 


life  are  likely  to  produce  even  more  adverse 
consequences— biologists  call  them  syner- 
gisms—that  we  are  not  yet  wise  enough  to 
foresee. 

So  far.  we  have  talked  only  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  But  it  now-  seems— unlike 
the  case  of  a  single  nuclear  weapons  test- 
that  in  a  real  nuclear  war,  the  heating  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  atmospheric  dust  and 
soot  in  northern  midlaliiudes  will  transport 
these  fine  particles  toward  and  across  the 
Equator.  We  see  just  this  happening  in  Mar- 
tian dust  storms.  The  Southern  Hemisphere 
would  experience  effects  that,  while  less 
severe  than  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
are  nevertheless  extremely  ominous.  The  il- 
lusion with  which  some  people  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  reassure  themselves— catch- 
ing an  Air  New  Zealand  flight  in  a  time  of 
serious  International  crisis,  or  the  like— is 
now  much  less  tenable,  even  on  the  narrow- 
issue  of  personal  survival  for  those  with  the 
price  of  a  ticket. 

But  what  if  nuclear  wars  can  be  con- 
tained, and  much  less  than  5000  megatons  Is 
detonated?  Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  in 
our  work  was  that  even  small  nuclear  wars 
can  have  devastating  climatic  effects.  We 
considered  a  war  in  which  a  mere  100  mega- 
tons were  exploded,  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  world  arsenals,  and  only  in  low-yield  air- 
bursts over  cities.  This  scenario,  w-e  found, 
would  ignite  thousands  of  fires,  and  the 
smoke  from  these  fires  alone  would  be 
enough  to  generate  an  epoch  of  cold  and 
dark  almost  as  severe  as  in  the  5000-mega- 
ton case.  The  threshold  for  what  Richard 
Turco  has  called  The  Nuclear  Winter  is  very 
low. 

Could  we  have  overlooked  some  important 
effect?  The  carrying  of  dust  and  soot  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(as  well  as  more  local  atmospheric  circula- 
tion) will  certainly  thin  the  clouds  out  over 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  But.  in  many 
cases,  this  thinning  would  be  insufficient  to 
render  the  climatic  consequences  tolerable— 
and  every  time  it  got  better  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  it  would  get  worse  in  the 
Southern. 

Our  results  have  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  more  than  100  scientists  in  the 
United  States.  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  still  arguments  on  points  of 
detail.  But  the  overall  conclusion  seems  to 
be  agreed  upon:  There  are  severe  and  previ- 
ously unanticipated  global  consequences  of 
nuclear  war— subfreezing  temperatures  in  a 
iwilil  radioactive  gloom  lasting  for  months 
or  longer. 

Scientists  initially  underestimated  the  ef- 
fects of  fallout,  were  amazed  that  nuclear 
explosions  in  space  disabled  distant  satel- 
lites, had  no  idea  that  the  fireballs  from 
high-yield  thermonuclear  explosions  could 
deplete  the  ozone  layer  and  missed  altogeth- 
er the  possible  climatic  effects  of  nuclear 
dust  and  smoke.  What  else  have  we  over- 
looked? 

Nuclear  war  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
treated  only  theoretically.  It  is  not  amena- 
ble to  experimentation.  Conceivably,  we 
have  left  something  important  out  of  our 
analysis,  and  the  effects  are  more  modest 
than  w-e  calculate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  possible— and.  from  previous  experi- 
ence, even  likely— that  there  are  further  ad- 
verse effects  that  no  one  has  yet  been  wise 
enough  to  recognize.  With  billions  of  lives  at 
stake,  where  does  conservatism  lie— in  as- 
suming that  the  results  will  be  better  than 
we  calculate,  or  worse? 

Many  biologists,  considering  the  nuclear 
winter  thai  these  calculations  describe,  be- 
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lifvf  !hty  carrv  soinbtT  implications  for  life 
on  Earth  Many  spcoii-s  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals would  brrome  extinct  Vast  numbers  of 
survivinK  humans  would  starve  to  death. 
The  delicate  ecological  relations  that  bind 
together  orKanisms  on  Earth  In  a  fabric  of 
mutual  dependence  would  be  torn,  perhaps 
irreparably  There  is  little  question  that  our 
Klobal  emulation  would  be  destroyed.  The 
human  population  would  be  reduced  to  pre- 
hi.stonr  level.s,  or  le.ss.  Life  for  any  survivors 
would  be  extremely  hard  And  there  seems 
to  be  real  pos.sibility  of  the  extinction  of  the 
human  .species 

It  IS  now  almost  40  years  since  the  inven- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  not  yet 
experienced  a  global  thermonuclear  war— al- 
though on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have 
come  tremulously  close.  I  do  not  think  our 
luck  can  hold  forever.  Men  and  machines 
are  fallible,  as  recent  events  remind  us. 
Fools  and  madmen  do  exist,  and  sometimes 
rise  to  power  Concentrating  always  on  the 
nt-ar  future,  we  have  Ignored  the  long-term 
consequences  of  our  actions.  We  have  placed 
our  civili/.ation  and  our  species  in  jeopardy. 

Fortunatels  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We  can 
safeguard  the  planetary  civilization  and  the 
human  family  if  *<?  so  choose.  There  is  no 
more  important  or  more  urgent  issue. 


RESCUE  OF  THt:  DANISH  .TFWS: 
A  LESSON   IN  CAR  INC  i 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  F'rrMdnit.  re- 
cently an  exhibit  detailing  Uu  history 
of  Jcvi,s  in  Denmark  opened  at  the 
Jewish  Mu.seiim.  The  exhibition  is 
part  of  an  18  tnonth  international  arts 
festival  called  Scandinavia  Today,  and 
will  be  on  view  through  February  20. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  the  exhibition  com- 
memorates is  the  dramatic  rescue  of 
Danish  Jews,  40  years  ago  this  month. 
irom  tlie  genocidal  plans  of  Adolf 
Hitler, 

An  article  in  last  Friday's  New  York 
Times  details  the  rescue  story,  and  de- 
scribes the  interaction  of  Danish  and 
Jewish  culture  that  puts  the  rescue  in 
a  historical  perspective.  The  article  de- 
cribes  how  citizens  of  Denmark,  upon 
learning  of  Nazi  plans  to  round  up  all 
Danish  Jews,  provided  a  temporary 
haven  for  their  Jewish  neighbors  in 
their  attics  and  basements. 

The  Times  details  the  ensuing  effort 
by  t  he  Danes  to  save  their  threatened 
countrymen: 

Over  the  next  few  days,  in  what  amounted 
to  a  national  effort  by  the  Danish  people, 
more  than  7.000  Jews  were  spirited  out  of 
Denmark  in  a  makeshift  fleet  of  fishing 
boats  and  row  boats  to  sanctuary  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  President,  the  compassion  and 
activism  of  the  Danish  people  40  years 
ago  can  provide  a  model  for  us  today. 
They  risked  their  lives  because  they 
saw  the  shadow  of  the  Holocaust  de- 
scending, and  realized  they  had  to  act. 
We  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  act, 
an  opportunity  that  requires  risking 
little,  and  provides  a  major  return. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Rati- 
fication would  simply  mean  that  we 
recognize  nenocide  as  an  international 
crime— aiui  that    vt   are  prepared  to  do 


all  we  can  to  guarantee  people  every- 
where some  protection  from  such  an 
atrocity.  We  do  not  risk  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  or  our  security  in  the  proc- 
ess; in  fact,  we  do  nothing  we  have  not 
done  before.  This  body  has  previously 
recognized  principles  of  international 
law,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing our  absolute  national  sovereignty. 
In  fact,  ratification  would  simply  send 
a  signal  that  says  we  recognize  geno- 
cide for  what  it  is,  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, and  we  recognize  the  need  for 
action  to  prevent  such  a  crime. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  same  signal 
that  the  Danes  sent  40  years  ago— a 
signal  that  indicated  they  would  not 
tolerate  genocide,  and  would  do  all 
they  could  to  prevent  it.  Ratification 
of  the  Convention  would  show  that  we 
recognize  the  potential  for  genocide  to 
occur,  and  we  recognize  the  need  to 
signal  our  position. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
ends  with  the  reflections  of  two  broth- 
ers who  were  saved  from  the  horror. 
They  emphasize  the  warmth  and  com- 
passion of  the  Danish  people.  Tt  is 
not  something  widely  known.  "  one  of 
them  says,  Tt  is  a  story."  his  brother 
adds,  'that  has  to  be  repeated  con- 
stantly. " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  Jewish  Museum,  a  Dramatic  Rescue 

Story  From  Denmark 

(By  An  L.  Goldman) 

Word  spread  rapidly  through  Copenhagen 
that  the  Nazi  were  preparing  to  round  up 
Denmark's  Jews.  But  when  the  German 
force  struck,  the  Jews  were  hidden  away  in 
the  attics  and  basements  of  their  Danish 
neighbors.  Over  the  next  days,  in  what 
amounted  to  a  national  effort  by  the  Danish 
people,  more  than  7,000  Jews  were  spirited 
out  of  Denmark  in  a  makeshift  fleet  of  fish- 
ing boats  and  rowboals  to  sanctuary  in 
Sweden. 

The  dramatic  re.scue  of  the  Danish  Jews, 
which  occurred  40  years  ago  this  month,  is 
being  commemorated  at  an  exhibition  at 
the  Jewish  Museum  called  Kings  and  Citi 
zens:  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Denmark 
1622-1983  "  It  is  part  of  the  18  month  inter- 
national arts  festival  called  Scandinavia 
Today.' 

A  major  point  of  the  Jewish  Museum 
show,  which  will  be  on  view  through  Feb. 
20.  is  to  put  the  rescue  of  the  Danish  Jews 
in  the  perspective  of  history.  'It  was  not  an 
Lsolated  event  at  all.  but  characteri.stic  of  a 
tolerant  attitude  dating  back  300  years.  " 
•said  Norman  L.  Kleeblatt.  curator  of  the  ex- 
hibition together  with  Dr.  Vivian  B   Mann. 

The  show  includes  oil  portraits  of  once 
prominent  Jewish  families,  manuscripts  doc- 
umenting their  lives  in  Denmark  and  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  objects  they  used— books, 
silver  and  linen.  There  is  even  a  fishing  boat 
in  which  Jews  made  their  escape  in  October 
1943 

STRONG  DANISH  INFLUENCE 

Much  of  the  material  is  from  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen. 


where  the  curators  found  many  Jewish  ob- 
jects amid  the  paintings  and  artifacts  of  old 
Denmark  The  influence  of  the  Danish  on 
the  Jewish  is  obvious.  For  example,  there  is 
the  Feibush  Haggadah.  which  is  decorated 
with  the  Danish  coat  of  arms-two  burly 
wild  men  with  garlands  of  leaves  adorning 
their  heads  and  hips.  The  Haggadah.  which 
contains  the  Passover  service,  is  dated  1736. 

From  1809.  there  is  a  long,  .scarf like  piece 
of  linen,  which  was  used  to  tie  up  the  Torah 
scroll  after  it  was  read  in  the  synagogue. 
The  Torah  binder,  a  traditional  gift  to  a 
synagogue  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
also  interweaves  the  sacred  and  the  secular. 
There  is  a  picture  both  of  the  biblical  King 
David  and  of  King  Frederick  VI  of  Den- 
mark, who  granted  the  Jews  civil  rights  in 
1814. 

From  1881.  there  is  a  formal  portrait  in 
oils  of  Abraham  Alexander  Wolff,  for  dec- 
ades the  chief  rabbi  of  Copenhagen.  In  the 
portrait,  done  by  the  Jewish  artist  David 
Monies,  the  rabbi  wears  the  cresses  of  the 
order  of  the  Dannenborg.  a  high  honor  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  king. 

The  exhibition  begins  with  a  Danish  coin 
that  helps  tell  the  story  of  the  Jews  of  Den- 
mark. In  1622.  King  Christian  IV  invited  a 
Jewish  minter,  Albert  Dionis.  to  move  to 
Denmark  to  make  new  coins  for  the  king- 
dom. The  coin  on  exhibit  was  one  of  those 
in  w  hich  Dionis  used  Hebrew  lettering. 

Happy  with  the  minters  work  and  hoping 
to  bring  in  enterprising  merchants.  Chris- 
tian IV  invited  other  Jews  to  come  to  his 
country.  Although  there  were  some  restric- 
tions placed  on  Jews,  as  well  as  attempts  to 
convert  them,  the  Jews  were  eventually 
granted  full  civil  rights  by  King  Frederick. 
In  1833.  the  Great  Synagogue  was  opened  in 
Copenhagen. 

The  Jews  pro-spered.  and  .some  became 
subjects  for  Danish  portrait  artists.  One 
wall  of  the  exhibition  has  formal  portraits 
of  prominent  19th-century  Jewish  families, 
merchants,  teachers  and  bankers. 

Using  photographs,  documentary  materi- 
als and  recordings  of  witnesses,  the  exhibi- 
tion continues  with  the  story  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Denmark  by  the  Germans  and  the 
attempt  to  round  up  the  Jews  for  deporta- 
tion to  Nazi  extermination  camps.  Many  of 
these  objects  are  drawn  from  the  collection 
of  the  Freedom  Museum  in  Copenhagen. 

BROTHERS  RECALL  THEIR  WELCOME 

Bjorn  and  lb  Nathan  Bamberger,  two 
brothers  who  were  fifth  generation  Danes, 
remember  hiding  with  their  family  over  the 
store  of  a  non-Jewish  merchant  in  Copenha- 
gen on  Oct.  1.  the  night  of  the  Jewish 
roundup  in  1943.  Within  days,  they  were 
safely  in  Sweden.  They  remember  not  only 
the  aid  they  got  in  escaping,  but  also  the 
warmth  with  which  they  were  welcomed 
back  to  Denmark  after  the  war. 

Bjorn  Bamberger,  now  a  New  York  busi- 
nessman, tells  of  having  been  greeted  at  the 
Copenhagen  dock  in  1945  by  a  cheering 
group  of  his  grade-school  classmates.  lb 
Nathan  Bamberger,  now  the  rabbi  of  the 
Kingsbridge  Heights  Jewish  Center  in  the 
Bronx,  said  that  Denmark  was  the  only 
nation  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  its  Jewish 
population  during  the  war. 

■It  is  not  something  widely  known.  "  he 
said.  ■It  is  a  story."  his  brother  added,  ■that 
has  to  be  repeated  constantly." 
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AMENDMENT        TO        THE        WAR 

POWERS   ACT   REGARDING   THE 

GRENADIAN  SITUATION 

Mr     THURMOND.     Mr.    President, 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commended 

for    his    swift    action    to    protect    the 

safety   of   nearly    1.000   Americans   in 

Grenada  and  thwart  an  effort  by  Cuba 

to  establish  another  base  from  which 

to    export    its    terrorist    activitie.s    to 

peaceful  nations. 

I  earlier  expre.ssed  my  belief  that 
the  President  made  a  compelling  and 
convincing  case  for  our  participation 
in  this  action.  Based  on  this  belief,  and 
the  fact  that  the  President  promptly 
notified  Congress  in  accord  with  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  his  decision 
to  intervene  m  Grenada.  I  opposed  an 
amendment  which  recently  came 
before  the  Senate.  This  amendment. 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
was.  in  my  opinion,  premature  and  un 
necessary. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  steps  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  President  is  acting  in  the 
belief  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  does  not 
stop  at  the  water's  edge. 


CHICAGO    WHITE    SOX    PITCHER 

I.-^MARR    HOYT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

SC.        RECEIVING        THE        CY 

YOl'NG  AWARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  sad  news  coming  from 
Lebanon  and  the  concern  we  share 
over  the  necessary  intervention  in 
Grenada,  it  is  encouraging  that  Amer- 
ica posses.ses  the  strength  and  resil- 
ience to  niaintaiii  a  normal  style  of 
life. 

We  are  certainly  shocked  and  sad- 
dened when  such  events  occur,  but  so 
great  is  our  national  spirit  that  we 
never  cease  to  be  an  optimistic  nation 
'.Uiich  steadfastly  marches  forward. 

While  global  attention  was  focused 
sharply  on  events  in  foreign  lands. 
America  proved  its  democratic  resolu- 
tion by  ensuring  that  life,  as  normal  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
tinued in  the  face  of  adversity. 

American  history  is  filled  with  sto- 
nes of  heroes.  To  us.  the  achievers, 
whether  they  be  military  leaders. 
sports  competitors  or  numerous  ex- 
traordinary fieople  from  other  walks 
of  life,  are  public  examples  that  suc- 
cess is  the  American  way.  They  know 
that  when  they  excel,  they  lift  us  all 
up  as  we  follow  their  high  standards 
of  excellence. 

I  rise  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  proudly  to  a  fellow  South  Caro- 
linian. LaMarr  Hoyt  of  Coluinbia.  who 
lias  just  pitched  his  way  into  the 
annals  of  baseball  history.  His  stun- 
ning 24  10  season  boosted  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  into  the  American  League 
playoffs  and  made  him  the  choice  of 


the  Baseball  Writers'  Association  of 
America  for  its  -Cy  Young  Award"  for 
the  American  League. 

Mr.  President,  this  young  man, 
through  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
his  goal,  has  achieved  the  American 
dream.  He  gave  all  Americans  a  wel- 
come diversion  from  the  .serious  events 
overseas  through  his  brilliant  playing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Colum- 
bia Record  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  iny  remarks. 

CoLi-.MBiA  s  Cy  Young  Winner  Shy  Sox 
Hero 

(By  Dave  Moniz) 
LaMUT  Hoyt  stood  with  hands  in  pockets, 
looking    every    bit    the    modest    hero    that 
friends  say  he  is. 

In  a  few  minutes  he'd  be  on  his  way  to 
Chicago,  where  a  press  conference  and  the 
title  of  best  pitcher  in  the  American  League 
awaited  him.  He  was  wearing  blue  jeans,  a 
striped  short-sleeve  sport  shirt.  Western 
boots  and  an  easy  smile. 

Its  a  hard  feeling  to  describe;  it's  the  ul- 
timate compliment  for  what  I  do,"  Hoyt 
said,  reflecting  on  the  1983  Cy  Young 
.■\ward  he'd  won  two  hours  earlier. 

His  reaction  to  his  accolade  was  one  of 
mild  shock. 

Im  a  pitcher,  and  they  voted  me  the  best 
pitcher  in  the  league,  "  Hoyt  said. 

Even  In  his  most  glorious  moment,  one 
that  arrived  after  several  years  of  bitter 
frustration,  the  former  Keenan  High  School 
graduate  found  it  difficult  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  soft-.spoken  professional, 

Hoyt  wanted  to  talk  about  his  team,  and 
would  relate  personal  feelings  only  when 
the  conversation  was  channeled  in  that  di- 
rection. 

■I  can't  say  enough  about  the  team  I 
played  for,"  he  said. 

■They  always  seemed  to  get  runs,  "  Hoyt 
said. 

In  1983.  Hoyt  led  the  American  League  in 
victories,  compiling  24.  and  won  his  last  18 
decisions.  The  White  Sox  won  the  ALs 
West  Division  in  a  runaway,  and  Hoyt  was  a 
major  reason  the  Chicago  team  won  its  first 
title  in  24  years. 

He  earned  the  White  Sox  only  playoff  vic- 
tory, beating  Baltimore  2  1  Right  now,  he's 
in  a  position  to  lease  major  portions  of 
Windy  City.  His  contract  is  up  for  renewal. 
but  Hoyt  said  he  envisions  a  long  union  with 
the  White  Sox. 

Id  like  to  stay  there;  I  like  the  manager, 
the  organization-it's  the  best  place  to  play 
in  the  league."  he  said. 

Six  years  ago.  Hoyt's  career  took  a  dra- 
matic turn  when  he  was  traded  to  Chicago 
by  the  New  York  Yankees.  At  the  time  of 
the  trade,  he  was  dejected  and  had  left  the 
Yankees'  minor  league  organization  twice. 

They  had  an  overabundance  of  talent 
and  I  wasn't  going  anywhere."  said  Hoyt. 
who  signed  with  New  York  after  graduating 
from  Keenan  in  1973. 

■  It  got  to  the  point  where  I  didn't  like 
baseball.  I  was  moving  around  a  lot  and  not 
moving  up  in  the  chain."  Hoyt  said. 

His  seven-year  minor  league  odyssey  came 
to  an  end  in  1980.  when  the  While  Sox  pro- 
moted him  to  the  major  league  club.  Since 
that  time,  he's  won  61  of  92  games  and  es- 
tablished him.self  as  one  of  the  better  con- 
trol pitchers  in  the  American  League. 

■I  think  the  key  to  my  success  is  making 
people  hit  my  pitch,"  Hoyt  said. 


A  lot  of  times,  when  they  gel  a  hit.  1  m 
ahead  0-2.  1-2  on  the  count.  They're  hitting 
my  pitch. ■■  Hoyt  said. 

The  28-year-old  righthander  began  play- 
ing baseball  at  a  very  young  age.  prompted 
by  his  father,  who  played  in  the  Detroit 
Tigers  organization.  Hoyt  had  several  uncles 
who  played  semi-professional  baseball  in 
the  South,  and  said  his  fascination  with  the 
game  began  w  hen  he  was  a  child. 

I  used  to  throw  a  rubber  ball  against  the 
wall  when  I  was  a  kid.  "  Hoyt  said. 

Hoyt  earned  a  reputation  as  a  fine  three- 
sport  athlete  at  Keenan  High  School  in  the 
early  ■70s.  and  eventually  chose  professional 
baseball  as  a  career  when  the  New  York 
Yankees  offered  him  a  contract  in  1973. 

•■I've  always  been  able  to  do  the  things 
which  helped  me  as  a  pitcher,  and  throw 
the  pitches  that  don't  take  a  lot  out  of  my 
arm.  I  think  I've  always  had  that  ability." 
Hoyt  said. 

On  the  eve  of  what  he  hopes  is  a  long- 
term  marriage  with  his  beloved  White  Sox. 
Hoyt  pondered  his  future. 

•id  like  to  continue  what  I've  started. 
Any  lime  you  get  an  advantage  in  some- 
thing, you  should  continue.  I  don't  have  any 
arm  or  health  problems,  so  I'd  just  like  to 
keep  winning  for  as  long  as  I  can." 

LaMarrs  Pan  Club;  Dream  Come  True 
(By  Marvin  Todd) 

For  the  past  four  years  the  most  effective 
pitcher  in  the  American  League  has  been 
LaMarr  Hoyt  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 
The  right-handed  Columbia  native  has  com- 
piled a  61-31  record  since  securing  his  spot 
on  the  White  Sox  roster  in  1980. 

Still,  when  Hoyt  recently  won  the  first 
game  of  the  American  League  Champion- 
ship Series,  defeating  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
2-1  at  Memorial  Stadium  in  Baltimore, 
newspapers  there  proclaimed.  Mr.  Anony- 
mous Does  It  Again. '■ 

The  winningest  pitcher  in  the  American 
League  the  past  two  seasons  described  as 
■anonymous?  "  According  to  Tommy  Leap- 
trot,  Hoyt  prefers  to  remain  inconspicuous 
in  spite  of  constantly  being  in  public  focus 
due  to  the  nature  of  his  job. 

■LaMarr  is  very  laid-back,  "  Leaptrot  said. 
■On  the  field  he  is  a  well-oiled  machine, 
with  a  casual,  yet  business-like  approach  to- 
wards the  game.  But  off  the  field  he  just 
likes  to  spend  his  spare  time  with  close 
friends." 

These  old  friends  knew  Hoyt  when  no  one 
else  cared  to,  and  they  do  not  mind  saying 
so. 

■We  started  the  LaMarr  Hoyt  Fan  Club  at 
the  start  of  the  1980  season,  right  after  we 
became  sure  that  LaMarr  had  made  the 
team,  "  club  president  Leaptrot  said  Tuesday 
while  awaiting  the  announcement  of  Hoyt 
as  the  1983  Cy  Young  Award  winner. 

■We  were  the  first  and,  as  far  as  I  know. 
are  the  only  LaMarr  Hoyt  Fan  Club  in 
America."  Leaptrot  said.  We  got  a  charter 
and  LaMarrs  permission  to  start  the  club, 
and  anybody  who  wants  to  start  another 
one  for  LaMarr  has  to  get  our  permission." 

Leaptrot.  Bobby  and  Tommy  Bolton.  Bill 
and  Pat  McCabe.  Kent  Lipion.  Richard 
Price.  Bobby  Swarlzer.  Scott  Robinson, 
Tommy  Watson,  Joe  Brunson  and  Peanut 
are  the  more  enthusiastic  club  members  and 
Bob  Maihias,  a  former  University  of  South 
Carolina  basketball  player,  is  the  most  re- 
nowned. 

Leaptrot  first  ran  into  Hoyt  when  both 
played  little  league  baseball  at  Pinehurst 
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Park    and    again    wtMD  Iwth    played    pony 
leaKUf  ball  at  TrenhOtal  PWk. 

LaMarr  *a.s  always  the  best  player  in  the 
IcaKuf.  I^'aptrot  said  of  a  league  that  in- 
rludecl  future  Oamecook  bsiseball  players 
Raymond  I^'vine  and  Mike  Sisk  Nobody 
wanted  t(j  bat  auainst  I.ii  Miirr  H>-  'Aas  awe- 
some 

Hoyt  and  U'aptroi  ,ui'tidcd  Keenan  High 
School  tOKethcr  in  Um-  •  arly  '70s  There 
they  began  a  friendship  that  remained 
strong  through  Hoyt  s  minor  league  career 
and  ha-s  continued  until  the  present. 

lAMarr  got  drafted  out  of  high  school  in 
73.  and  he  wa-s  gone  two  days  later."  Leap- 
trot  said.  Only  hi.s  buddies  knew  where  he 
wa-s.  and  we  stuck  with  him  all  the  way 
through  the  minor  leagues  Some  of  us  went 
to  spring  training  and  to  Knoxvllie  to  see 
turn  plav  lon^;  tjefore  he  ever  got  to  the 
majors 

The  New  York  Yankees  drafted  and 
signed  Hoyt  in  1973.  In  1977  he  was  traded 
along  with  outfielder  Oscar  Gamble,  pitcher 
Bob  Polinsky  and  cash  to  the  White  Sox  for 
shortstop  Bucky  Dent 

At  the  time.  I  thought  the  trade  to  the 
White  Sox  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
that  could  have  happened  to  LaMarr," 
Leaptrot  said.  The  Yankees  were  doing 
good  and  the  White  Sox  weren't  going  any 
where. 

But  as  things  turned  out.  (Yankee  owner 
George)  Steinbrenner  has  ruined  the  Yan- 
kees and  (White  Sox  manger)  Tony  La- 
Russa  has  turned  the  White  Sox  around. 
The  trade  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  for  LaMarr  s 
career." 

The  trade  soured  the  club  memt)ers  on  the 
Yankees  organization. 

We  hope  the  Yankees  enjoyed  giving 
LaMarr  away."  Bill  McCabe  said. 

"We  hate  the  Yankees,  but  we  sure  do  ap 
predate  Mr  Steinbrenner's  stupidity." 
Leaptrot  said. 

Leaptrot,  Bill  McCabe.  Bobby  Bolton. 
Brunson.  and  Peanut  were  in  the  stands 
when  Hoyt  beat  the  Orioles  in  the  playoffs. 
The  rowdy  group  said  they  had  to  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  abuse  from  the  partisan  home 
crowd. 

"We  gave  them  a  hard  time,  and,  boy.  did 
we  hear  a  lot  of  fat  jokes  "  Leaptrot  said. 
The  unkind  jokes  were  in  reference  of 
Hoyt's  robust  stature,  but  Leaptrot  said  he 
and  his  friends  were  taking  the  jests  person- 
ally. 

•We  do  not  appreciate  fat  jokes— most  of 
us  are  fat,  too."  he  said. 

We  all  love  him."  McCabe  said.  If  not. 
then  we  would  not  have  spent  $5,000  on 
that  trip  to  Baltimore" 

The  club  members  are  just  happy  that 
Hoyt  is  getting  the  recognition  that  they 
feel  is  late  in  coming. 

Its  about  time  he  got  what  he  deserved." 
McCabe  said.  The  best  thing  about  it  is 
that  this  is  just  the  start  of  his  career." 

One  thing  that  is  certain-LaMarr  Hoyt 
will  not  toil  the  rest  of  his  career  with  the 
same  anonymity  that  has  hidden  him  thus 
far. 


mPRINGEMENT  UPON  THE  FREE 
PRESS  IN  ITS  COVERAGE  OF 
GRENADA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  earlier  statements  of 
Senator  Sarbane.s  and  Senator  Riegle 
in  voicing'  my  total  disenchantment 
with    the    administration's    policy    to 


curb  and  restrict  the  press  of  this 
Nation  in  its  attempt  to  relate  the 
facts  about  the  situation  in  Grenada 
to  the  American  people.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  news  from  Grenada,  in 
what  amounts  to  an  unprecedented  in 
fringement  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  has  kept  the  American  people, 
including  the  Congress,  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  actual  events  which  involved 
6.000  U.S.  troops. 

Members  of  the  media  were  not  only 
kept  out  of  Grenada,  but  when  a  few- 
managed  to  get  on  the  island  on  the 
day  of  the  invasion,  they  were  taken 
out  to  the  carrier  Guam  and  were 
then  prevented  from  filing  their  sto- 
ries from  the  ship.  When  the  first 
newsmen  were  allowed  on  the  island 
they  were  taken  on  a  tightly  restricted 
tour  managed  by  the  U.S.  military.  Is 
it  any  wonder  why  there  are  so  many 
questions  unresolved  about  the  Gre- 
nada situation?  The  information 
which  has  been  managed  by  the  U.S. 
military  authorities  has  done  nothing 
to  clarify  developments,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  number  of  Cubans  for  in- 
stance, has  seemed  to  further  confuse 
the  situation. 

By  the  way  of  further  illustration  is 
the  issue  of  Cuban  weapons  found  in 
Grenada.  The  Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 28.  quoted  from  the  President's 
speech  of  the  evening  before  in  which 
he  said  that  U.S.  forces  had  discovered 
a  "complete— Cuban— base  with  weap- 
ons and  communications  equipment. 
•  •  •""  The  article  then  related  that 
Pentagon  officials  showed  reporters 
videotapes  said  to  have  been  made  on 
Thursday  morning  in  Grenada  "that 
showed  six  warehouses  of  Soviet -made 
small  arms  ammunition  and  weapons.  " 
In  contrast  are  two  articles  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  the  next  day 
by  reporters  who  managed  to  get  onto 
the  island.  One  of  the  articles  relates 
that  the  arms  found  in  the  warehouses 
did  not  seem  to  jibe  with  the  adminis- 
tration's statements.  In  one  ware- 
house, were  found  boxes  containing 
assorted  ammunition  for  the  standard 
issue  Soviet  assault  rifle.  In  a  second 
warehouse  there  were  assorted  weap- 
ons, mostly  outdated,  including  1870 
vintage  Marlin  30-30  rifles. 

The  media  of  this  country  has  every 
right  to  protest  the  restrictions  placed 
on  their  right  to  cover  events  in  Gre- 
nada. The  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  said  that  the  restrictions 
"go  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  mili- 
tary censorship."  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  with  the  statement  of  Walter 
Cronkite  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  Friday— October  28.  He 
said. 

This  Nation  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
people  have  the  right  to  know  and  that  we 
participate  in  our  Government's  ac- 
tions. .  .  .  This  is  our  foreign  policy  and  we 
have  a  right  to  know  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  there  can  be  no  excuse  in  deny 
ing  the  people  that  right. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
column  by  Haynes  Johnson  which  was 
published  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  yes- 
terday—October 30.  In  the  invasion 
of  Grenada,  we  are  witnessing  what  is 
probably  the  first  official  war  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced, filmed,  and  reported  by  the 
Pentagon,  under  the  sanctions  of  the 
President.  "  He  went  on  to  say  how 
American  correspondents  had  partici- 
pated in  the  most  secret  of  military 
operations  and  landed  with  U.S.  forces 
on  countless  beachheads,  suffering 
many  casualties  and  deaths.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  It  goes  entirely 
against  the  best  interests  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  for  it  is  precisely  at  a 
time  of  crisis  that  the  public  most 
needs  the  unfettered  information  that 
only  a  free  press  can  provide.  ' 

I  understand  that  the  Pentagon  has 
now  decided  that  Grenada  can  be 
opened  to  the  media.  I  am  glad,  al- 
though I  find  it  reprehensible  that 
this  was  not  the  situation  at  the 
outset. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  include  the  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  28 
and  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28.  1983] 
Cuban  Arms  Cache  Found,  Reagan  Says 

(By  David  Hoffman  and  Fred  Hiatt) 
President  Reagan,  shifting  his  justifica- 
tion for  the  American  invasion  of  Grenada, 
said  last  night  that  U.S.  forces  had  discov- 
ered a  "complete  ICubanl  base  with  weap- 
ons and  communications  equipment  "  that 
made  it  dear  a  Cuban  occupation  of  the 
island  had  been  planned.  " 

Saying  that  U.S.  troops  found  warehouses 
with  weapons  and  ammunition  slacked 
almo.st  to  the  ceiling,  enough  to  supply 
thousands  of  terrorists,"  the  president 
called  Grenada  "a  Soviet  Cuban  colony 
being  readied  as  a  major  military  bastion  to 
export  terror  and  undermine  democracy." 

While  the  administration  presented  only 
fragmentary  evidence  of  what  Reagan 
called  the  major  Cuban  buildup,  the  presi- 
dent said  in  his  nationally  televised  address, 
■  We  got  there  just  in  time."" 

Hours  earlier  a  senior  Pentagon  official, 
also  referring  to  what  he  called  signs  of  a 
Cuban  buildup  on  the  island,  said  U.S. 
forces  may  have  to  remain  there  "indefi- 
nitely' to  combat  likely  Cuban  efforts  to 
return,  in.spire  guerrilla  activity  and  regain 
control. 

I  don't  think  the  Cubans  are  going  to 
give  up."  ,said  the  official,  who  declined  to 
be  identified. 

He  observed  that  it  would  take  a  large 
naval  and  ground  force  to  keep  Cuba  from 
sending  small  boats  with  weapons  to  Grena- 
da in  ensuing  months. 

The  administration  had  said  earlier— and 
still  was  saying  officially  yesterday-that 
the  U.S.  military  operation  on  Grenada 
would  be  surgical  and  brief. 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  thai  eight 
U  S.  ser\  icemen  had  been  killed  in  the  inva- 
sion, eight  others  were  missing  and  39  were 
wounded. 
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The  theme  of  Cuban  involvement  on  the 
island  built  in  a  crescendo  yesterday,  with 
administration  officials  repeatedly  raising 
their  estimates  of  the  Cuban  presence, 
saying  they  had  been  surprised  by  it  and 
citing  It  a.';  justification  for  the  action 

There  had  been  almost  no  mention  of 
Cuban  at  itie  outset  Officials  had  said  then 
that  the  invasion  was  ordered  tc  protect 
US  citizens  on  the  island  and  to  support 
neighboring  island  governments  that  had 
asked  for  help. 

Most  of  the  Americans  on  Grenada  were 
students  and  faculty  members  at  St. 
George's  University  School  of  Medicine.  409 
of  whom  had  been  flown  to  the  United 
States  by  yesterday,  officials  said. 

Administration  officials  .said  U.S.  forces 
had  encountered  twice  as  many  Cubans  in 
Grenada  as  expected  and  di.scovered  a 
•  combat  engineer  battalion'  and  a  Cuban 
colonel  on  the  island.  One  official  said  the 
"indications  are  they  were  building;  a  major 
Cuban  base  " 

Late  in  the  day.  Pentagon  officials  showed 
reporters  videotapes  that  were  said  to  have 
been  made  early  yesterday  morning  in  Gre- 
nada and  that  showed  six  warehouses  of 
Soviet-made  small  arms  ammunition  and 
weapons.  An  unidentified  U.S.  colonel  nar- 
rating the  tape  said  the  weapons  cache,  dis- 
covered five  miles  north  of  Pt.  Salines  air- 
port, was  "far  above  what  any  force  on  any 
island  this  size  would  need  for  self-defense. 
The  weapons  shown  in  the  videotape  were 
small  arms.  as.sault  rifles,  machine  guns, 
mortars  and.  in  one  case,  an  antiaircraft 
battery  that  the  unseen  narrator  described 
as  "extremely  lethal.""  It  wa.s  impossible  to 
gauge  the  amounts  of  weapons  discovered, 
however,  and  the  tape  did  not  reveal  any 
larger  equipment  that  might  belong  to  an 
aggressive  or  invading  force  such  as  helicop- 
ters, ships,  tanks,  missiles  or  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers. 

After  a  White  House  meeting  with 
Reagan  yesterday.  Prime  Minister  John 
Compton  of  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  nations  that  participated  in  the 
invasion,  said  the  Cuban  military  buildup" 
was  the  main  reason  that  his  nation  and 
others  had  sought  U.S.  military  help. 

"The  United  States  came  to  our  aid  be- 
cause we  thought  the  military  buildup  was 
threatening  the  whole  of  the  southern  Car- 
ibbean." he  said. 

In  the  one  clear  response  to  the  invasion 
on  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  adopted.  32  to  2,  a 
declaration  that  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973  applied  to  the  use  of  American  troops 
in  Grenada.  As  approved,  the  resolution 
would  require  the  removal  of  the  troops 
after  60  days  with  the  clock  starting  Tues- 
day, when  the  invasion  began. 

Also  yesterday.  Federal  Communications 
Commission  officials  said  they  were  reiterat- 
ing standing  rules  when  they  sent  an  adviso- 
ry Wednesday  to  amateur  or  "ham"  radio 
operators  and  commercial  broadcasters  that 
amateur  frequencies  could  not  be  used  to 
transmit  news  stories.  The  advisory  was  sent 
when  administration  officials  still  were  re- 
fusing reporters  permission  to  cover  the  in- 
vasion. 

After  sharp  criticism  from  news  organiza- 
tions across  the  nation,  the  administration 
eased  a  news  blackout  it  had  imposed  on 
coverage  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  Inva- 
sion. The  Pentagon  late  yesterday  gave  12 
reporters  an  escorted  glimpse  of  Grenada. 

On  the  Cubans.  Reagan's  new  national  se- 
curity affairs  adviser.  Robert  C.  McParlane. 
told   reporters  yesterday.     The  discoveries 


that  have  been  made  are  extraordinary  in 
terms  of  capability  and  infrastructure  and 
what  It  portended  for  the  future." 

Reagan  last  night  linked  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  Cuban  presence.  He  said  it  was  ""no 
coincidence"'  that  when  a  leftist  military 
junta  took  over  earlier  this  month,  "there 
were  30  Soviet  advisers  and  hundreds  of 
Cuban  military  and  paramilitary  forces  on 
the  island."  Administration  officials  had 
said  previously  that  the  20  to  30  Soviets  on 
the  island  were  embassy  officials. 

A  senior  administration  official,  briefing 
reporters  at  the  White  House  before  the 
President's  speech,  said  that  there  were 
about  1,100  Cubans  on  the  island,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  previously  believed, 
and  that  several  hundred  remained  at  large. 
It  had  been  known  that  there  were  Cuban 
construction  workers  on  Grenada  helping  to 
build  a  large  airstrip  that  the  administra- 
tion had  feared  could  be  of  possible  military 
use  to  hostile  powers.  But  the  construction 
workers  had  not  been  considered  a  military 
force. 

The  official  said  the  weapons  stores  on 
the  island  were  sufficient  to  equip  terror- 
ists in  the  thousands."  He  said  this  meant 
that  the  Cubans  apparently  intended  to 
"exploit  Grenada  as  a  forward  Cuban  base."" 
He  added  that  the  military  preparations  on 
Grenada  were  enough  to  sustain  a  signifi- 
cant ground  force  or  terrorist  operations.'" 

This  official  added  that  U.S.  forces  had 
discovered  large  quantities  of  automatic 
weapons,  mortars,  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment for  light  infantry  during  the  invasion. 
He  added  that  "extremely  sophisticated"" 
communications  equipment  had  also  been 
discovered. 

Presidential  spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
told  reporters  earlier  yesterday.  "Clearly 
you  had  a  sub.stantial  Cuban  organization 
there  that  was  well  equipped.  It  was  follow- 
ing a  pattern  of  previous  Cuban  behavior  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia   " 

The  strong  emphasis  on  Cuba's  military 
buildup  contrasted  with  the  administra- 
tion's insistence  in  the  first  two  days  of  the 
invasion  that  the  action  was  motivated  by 
concerns  about  the  safety  of  American  citi- 
zens in  Grenada  and  was  designed  only  to 
restore  order  and  democratic  institutions" 
on  the  island. 

The  eight -minute  videotape  which  the 
Pentagon  unveiled  for  reporters  tonight  was 
filmed  at  5  a.m.  yesterday.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials said.  It  showed  six  moderate-sized 
warehouses  roofed  in  tin  or  plastic  sheeting. 
and  at  least  two  sheds  covering  "what  a  nar- 
rator said  were  Soviet  made  heavy  trucks 
and  ambulances,  all  surrounded  by  a  low 
barbed-wire  fence. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29.  1983] 

Information  Warp  Env£:lops  Island 

Conflict 

(By  Loren  Jenkins i 

St  Georges.  Grenada.  Oct.  28.— The  U.S. 
military  today  turned  over  command  of  this 
Caribbean  seaside  capital  to  a  small  Carib- 
bean force,  as  U.S.  troops  continued  the 
fight  against  what  they  said  were  an  esti- 
mated 500  Cubans  holding  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  unceremonious  introduction  into  the 
Grenadian  capital  today  of  the  first  troops 
of  the  .ioint  Caribbean  Security  Force  came 
as  both  the  U.S.  military  commander  and 
the  chief  of  the  Caribbean  nations  force 
predicted  that  U.S.  troops  would  have  to 
remain  in  Grenada  for  some  time  to  come. 


How  long  we  continue  operations  here  Is 
a  factor  of  how  long  the  Cubans  want  to 
fight.  "  -said  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  III. 
commander  of  the  U.S.  joint  task  force  that 
landed  on  Grenada  four  days  ago.  In  an 
interview  with  a  pool  of  26  foreign  journal- 
ists at  the  Cuban-built  airport  of  Point  Sa- 
lines south  of  the  capital.  Metcalf  said:  "If 
the  Cubans  want  to  play  games  and  go  into 
those  hills  it  will  take  quite  a  while  [to  end 
military  operations]  " 

Metcalf  said  the  United  States  was  able  to 
set  the  number  of  remaining  Cubans  at 
about  500  through  information  provided  by 
captured  combatants. 

Col.  Ken  Barnes  of  Jamaica,  the  Caribbe- 
an Security  Force  commander,  predicted  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to  leave 
Gienada  "before  a  matter  of  months.'" 

While  his  force  would  now  take  over  secu- 
rity in  the  capital.  Barnes  said  his  men  are 
not  trained  to  fight  the  snipers  thought  to 
be  in  the  city  and  in  the  hills  beyond  it. 

Barnes  made  his  comment  here  minutes 
after  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Blackhawk  helicop- 
ters landed  250  of  his  300-man  force  in  Gre- 
nada at  the  Queen's  Park  cricket  grounds. 

There  was  no  official  handover  ceremony 
and  Barnes'  men  marched  off  the  cricket 
grounds  into  the  city  immediately  after 
landing,  following  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
amphibious  armed  personnel  carriers. 

The  decision  to  leave  the  security  of  the 
capital  city  to  a  force  of  about  250  soldiers 
and  police  from  six  Caribbean  nations  was 
designed  to  underline  the  allies'  participa- 
tion in  the  military  occupation  of  the  island. 
The  city  was  calm  today,  despite  the  evi- 
dence of  recent  bombings,  looting  and  a  fire 
in  at  least  one  police  station. 

But  there  were  signs  that  the  fighting  on 
the  island  was  still  not  over  after  four  days 
of  U.S.  military  operations. 

Journalists  saw"  evidence  of  continued 
military  clashes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cap- 
ital as  well  as  in  the  densely  vegetated 
mountainous  interior  of  this  small  island. 

U.S.  Rangers  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Di- 
vision were  reported  by  eyewitnesses  to  be 
still  fighting  against  elusive  bands  of  snipers 
in  and  around  the  holiday  beach  hotel  strip 
along  the  Grand  Anse  Bay.  just  south  of  the 
capital. 

The  angry  sounds  of  battle  were  also 
heard  throughout  the  afternoon  just  east  of 
the  still-uncompleted  air  strip  at  Point  Sa- 
lines on  the  southern  tip  of  the  island.  The 
air  strip,  which  the  Reagan  administration 
claimed  was  being  built  not  for  the  commer- 
cial traffic  as  the  Grenadian  government  in- 
sisted but  as  an  important  strategic  military 
base  for  Cuba  and  its  Soviet  sponsors,  has 
been  the  main  staging  area  for  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary force. 

Metcalf  said  the  force  had  now  reached 
about  5.000  men  on  the  ground  and  another 
10.000  men  afloat  with  his  battle  group  off 
the  Grenadian  coast.  [In  Washington,  the 
Pentagon  said  more  than  6.000  U.S.  troops 
are  participating  in  the  invasion,  including 
5.000  from  the  82nd  Airborne.  500  Marines 
and  several  hundred  support  personnel,  in 
addition  to  the  Rangers  already  stationed 
on  the  island.] 

In  the  rolling  hills  just  a  few  miles  off  the 
air  strip's  5.000  foot-long  runway,  the  odd 
crump  of  outgoing  mortar  fire  could  be 
heard  intermittently  throughout  the  after- 
noon. 

Overhead,  a  gray  C130  'Spectre'  gunship 
circled  into  the  night,  firing  occasional 
deep-throated  salvos  from  its  awesome  rapid 
fire  100mm  howitzers. 
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JoiirnalisUs.  escorted  by  Rangers  to  view  a 
rache  of  raptured  Grenadian  arms  and  am- 
muriuion  in  a  group  of  corrugated  tin  ware- 
houses about  a  mile  from  the  airport,  saw  a 
HaiiK'-r  [ilftti.on  deployed  In  a  perimeter  de- 
f.  n.sr  (H.siti.ii!  just  beyond  the  warehouses. 
The  M.ldi.r^  their  young  faces  smeared 
with  Kr><ri  (  amouflage  paint,  were  crouched 
in  diK-hts  aloriK  the  road,  their  guns  point- 
iiiK  ea.sl  mto  iht-  hilly  tropical  brush  where 
the  .sound.s  uf  Kunfire  could  be  heard. 
Behind  them  in  a  nearby  truck  park,  a  row 
of  80mm  mortars  had  been  mounted  to  pro 
vide  proU'Ctive  covering  fire  if  necessary. 

AlonK  the  road  back  to  the  airport,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  runway. 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  in  civilian  clothes 
«,a.s  lymg  on  its  back  under  a  canopy  of  a 
frannipani  tree.  Both  his  legs  had  been 
blown  off  below  the  knee  and  his  torso  had 
b»Kun  to  darken  and  swell  in  the  stifling 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Rangers,  the  man 
was  believed  to  have  died  Thursday  evening 
when  an  air  strike  by  two  U.S.  Navy  A7  Cor 
sair  carrier  based  fighter  bombers  were 
called  in  to  blow  up  a  concrete  house  where 
snipers  were  believed  to  have  holed  up.  The 
house  was  demolished,  but  whether  the 
snipers  were  ever  found  could  not  immedi- 
ately be  established. 

Metcalf,  a  feisty  and  slight  naval  officer  in 
gold-rlmmed  eyeglasses,  insisted  that  orga 
nized  resistance"  on  the  island  had  in  fact 
already  ceased. 

His  men.  he  said,  were  now  just  conduct- 
ing a  bush  operation  of  light  fighting"  to 
winkle  out  snipers  who  continued  to  make 
large  part^  of  Grenada  unsafe. 

Sniping  IS  going  to  be  a  continuing  prob 
lem,  ■  Metcalf  said.  It  has  been  a  problem 
all  along.  They  are  still  shooting  at  us  but 
we  have  been  lucky  because  they  are  bad 
shots." 

Metcalf  spoke  with  journalists  from  a 
press  pool  who  had  been  flown  here  from 
Barbados  for  a  five  hour  guided  visit.  The 
interview  was  held  In  the  still-unfinished 
airport  terminal  building  before  the  troupe 
of  journalists  wius  helicoptered  over  sniper 
threatened  roads  north  to  St.  George's. 

The  admiral  referred  all  questions  about 
the  total  number  of  US  casualties  during 
the  operations  to  Department  of  Defense 
spokesmen  In  Washington.  These  spokes 
men  today  gave  the  U.S.  casualty  loll  as  II 
dead,  seven  missing  and  67  wounded. 

Metcalf  said  however  that  his  men  to  date 
had  killed  36  Cubans  or  Grenadians  who 
had  resisted  the  US.  advances  with  weap 
ons.  He  gave  the  number  of  wounded  enemy 
combatanus  as  56.  Metcalf  said  his  men  had 
had  no  chance  to  break  down  this  casualty 
figure  by  nationality.  But  he  said  he 
thought  most  of  the  resistance  came  from 
Cubans  rather  than  Grenadians  loyal  to  the 
Island  s  now  toppled  Marxist  Revolutionary 
Military  Council. 

Despite  the  dead  body  of  an  unarmed  man 
lying  near  where  goaUs  grazed  and  yellow- 
butterflies  flitted  over  purple  bougainvillea 
plants.  Metcalf  .said  there  had  been  no  civil- 
ians killed  since  his  force  of  U.S.  Marines 
and  Rangers  assaulted  the  island  in  a  two- 
pronged  helicopter  attack  shortly  after 
dawn  Tuesday. 

The  admiral  said  that  of  the  now  estimat 
ed  l.IOO  Cubans  believed  to  have  been  on 
the  island  at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  landings, 
almost  650  have  now  been  captured  and 
more  are  either  giving  them.selves  up  or 
being  captured  by  the  hour.  (The  Pentagon 
today  said  638  Cubans  and  17  Grenadians 
had  been  captured.! 


Hou  man.\  of  those  captured  were  actual 
combatants  no  one  In  the  U.S.  command 
here  seems  to  know  for  sure.  Cuba  has  in- 
sisted all  along  its  men  were  mostly  just 
construction  workers  laboring  on  the  air- 
field while  the  Reagan  administration  al 
leged  they  were  almost  all  armed  members 
of  an  engineering  battalion  there  not  only 
to  work  on  the  airstrip  but  to  help  defend 
the  islands  pro-Cuban  regime. 

Just  above  the  airport,  on  a  hill  doited 
with  ramshackle  wooden  barracks  that  once 
housed  the  Cuban  workers,  a  prisoner  of 
war  center  now  holds  more  than  500  Cuban 
prisoners,  according  to  a  US  Ranger  offi 
cer. 

At  least  200  of  them  were  in  three  pens  of 
razor  sharp  rolls  of  concertina  wire  laid  out 
on  an  asphalt  parking  lot  between  the  bar- 
racks. The  men  looked  relaxed  and  were  all 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes  Most  wore  straw- 
hats  or  had  bandanas  tied  around  their 
forehead,  and  many  joked  amongst  them- 
selves while  smoking  long  Cuban  cigars. 
Most  were  either  squatting  or  .stretched  out 
on  small  cotton  mattresses  that  had  been 
stripped  from  their  barracks. 

The  only  Cuban  who  could  be  interviewed 
through  the  wire  before  U.S.  military  offi 
cials  forbade  any  talking  to  the  prisoners 
said    his    name    was    Fulgencio    Gonzalez 
Molina. 

■We  are  noncombatants  here,  we  are  just 
laborers."  he  said  through  the  wire  enclo- 
sure. I  was  just  a  cook  here,  not  a  fighter." 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Rolf  Milton,  the 
37-year-oId  Ranger  In  charge  of  the  prison 
ers.  said  all  of  them  were  Cubans  and  most 
had  come  from  the  airport  area  Which  arc 
active  combatants  we  really  don't  know.' 
Milton  said,  not  one  of  them  has  admitted 
to  being  a  soldier." 

A  Ranger  officer  showed  journalists 
through  the  Cuban's  barracks  which  has 
been  looted  and  rifled.  Family  photographs 
of  wives  and  children  back  in  Cuba,  personal 
letters.  Cuban  political  magazines  extolling 
Marxist/Leninism,  clothes,  assorted  shoes 
and  boots,  and  other  personal  effects,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floors. 

Outside  the  barracks.  Ranger  officers 
pointed  out  half  a  dozen  shallow  rifle 
trenches  that  had  been  dug  as  proof  that 
the  Cubans  had  planned  to  resi.st  from  their 
barracks-allhough  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  fighting  having  taken  place  in  the  im- 
mediate area. 

Ranger  officers  conducted  journali.sts  into 
the  three  warehouses  that  contained  the 
arms  and  ammunition  that  President 
Reagan  last  night  in  a  speech  said  were  so 
extensive  that  they  were  proof  that  the 
ousted  Marxist  military  government  and  its 
Cuban  allies  planned  to  convert  tiny  Gre- 
nada into  an  island  of  subversion. 

Though  the  officers  in.sisted  that  all  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  found  there  were 
still  in  place  and  that  it  was  enough  to  arm 
at  least  a  force  of  8.000  men,  the  weaponry 
in  the  three  warehouses  did  not  exactly 
seem  to  jibe  with  the  president's  statement. 
One  of  the  warehouses  was  stacked  half 
full— not  up  to  the  ceilings— with  boxes  of 
assorted  Cuban,  Soviet,  and  Chinese  ammu 
nition-mostly  for  the  standard  issue  Soviet 
AK47  assault  rifle  and  other  small  arms. 
There  were  also  .some  boxes  of  82mm  mor 
tars  that  had  been  made  in  China.  In  the 
second  warehouse  that  contained  most  of 
the  weapons,  there  was  only  five  mortars  to 
be  seen,  one  recoilless  rifle,  one  Soviet-made 
quadri-barreled  anti-aircraft  gun.  and  two 
Korean  vintage  British  Bren  machine  guns 
on  display   There  were  also  190  crates  of  as 


sorted  weaponry— much  of  it  Soviet-made 
infantry  weapons,  but  many  of  them  also 
outdated,  such  as  the  1870-vintage  Marlin 
30-30  rifles,  undercutting  the  claims  that  all 
the  guns  were  sophisticated  modern  weap- 
ons aimed  to  arm  revolutiorus  around  the 
Caribbean.  Look  at  these,  they  are  old 
saddle  guns.  "  said  a  Ranger  corporal  picking 
up  one  of  the  90-year-old  guns  which  would 
have  been  the  dream  of  any  Hollywood 
western  director.  This  is  the  sort  of  gun 
they  used  to  kill  Indians  with  " 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  29.  19831 

Advancing  Marines  Found  An  Undefended 

Capital 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

St  Georges.  Grenada— Sometime  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Wednesday,  the 
small  organized  resistance  to  the  American 
Invasion  force  advancing  on  this  capital 
simply  melted  away,  leaving  an  undefended 
city  and  a  lingering  mystery  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  revolutionary  junta  that 
provoked  the  U.S.  landing. 

1  awoke  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  expecting 
to  find  the  machine  gun  nest  and  the  dozen 
smartly  dressed,  coolly  confident  Grenadian 
soldiers  who  had  occupied  the  street  Tues- 
day night  still  there. 

Instead.  I  found  a  group  of  civilians  in 
sw-imming  suits  and  shorts  on  their  way 
down  to  gawk  at  the  newly  e.stablished  U.S. 
Marine  positions  near  the  beach. 

In  the  casually  dressed  group  were  three 
of  the  soldiers  I  had  .seen  the  night  before. 
Now  they  were  joking  among  themselves 
about  their  rapid  change  of  clothes. 

Within  a  few  hours,  heavily  armed  ma- 
rines were  moving  down  the  street,  crouch- 
ing and  bursting  through  doorways  as  if  ex- 
pecting house  lo-house  fighting.  A  French 
photographer  who  had  passed  through  the 
same  street  earlier  in  the  morning  followed 
them,  ignoring  their  repeated  warnings  to 
stay  down. 

The  marines  were  passing  through  an  in- 
formation warp  that  extended  not  only  all 
across  the  133-square  mile  island  but  all  the 
way  to  Washington,  where  erroneous  and 
out-of  sync  official  reports  on  the  scale  and 
intensity  of  the  fighting  in  Grenada  created 
conflicts  and  confusion  that  still  have  not 
been  sorted  out. 

The  Marines'  exemplary  caution  in 
moving  through  an  undefended  city  and  the 
apparently  misleading  official  statements  in 
Washington  appear  to  have  flowed  in  part 
from  the  administration's  reaction  to  unex- 
pectedly strong  resistance  from  Grenadian 
and  Cuban  combatants  near  the  Cuban- 
built  airport  al  Pont  Salines  .south  of  the 
capital. 

There,  the  going  was  tough,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Marine  officers,  the  reporting  from 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division's  commanders  at 
Point  Salines  tended  to  eclipse  that  from 
Marine  commanders  at  Pearls  Airport 
across  the  island  and  at  Queens  Park  north 
of  St.  George's. 

Resistance  at  those  spots  was  virtually 
nonexistent. 

While  the  intensity  of  the  ground  war  was 
being  magnified  in  statements  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Marine  planning,  a  wide-ranging 
and  vigorous  air  war  carried  out  by  war- 
planes  and  AE130  gunships-the  rapid-fire 
-Puff  the  Magic  Dragon"  of  Vietnam-at- 
tempted to  knock  out  antiaircraft  positions. 
It  went  virtually  unreported  in  the  state 
ments  coming  out  of  Washington. 

In  other  important  aspects,  the  American 
invasion  of  Grenada  looked  different  on  the 


ground  from  how  it  wa.s  being  portrayed 
from  the  official  report.s  here  and  in  Wash- 
ington 

The  gap  resulted  in  pari  from  efforts  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  filter  all  in- 
formation through  official  channels  by  re- 
stricting acce.ss  to  the  little  Caribbean 
i.sland.  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  b\ 
British  authorities  in  managing  the  news 
during  the  war  in  the  Falkland  Islands  la-st 
year. 

The  gap  ►irt  -a  a-s  reporters  sought  to  fill 
the  information  \aruum  with  dispatches 
based  on  fragmentary  inlormation  relayed 
anonymously  by  US.  and  Barbadian  off: 
cials.  and  as  the  U.S.  ta.sk  force  denied  re 
porters  acce.ss  to  Grenada  and  then  refused 
to  send  dispatches  from  those  few  of  us  who 
had  reached  the  island  on  our  own  steam  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  inva.sion  Tuesday 

Thus,  a-s  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  'VV 
Weinberger  and  Gen,  John  W,  Vessey  Jr  . 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  were 
Mjnouncing  in  Wa.shington  'V^'ednesday 
afternoon  that  Richmond  Hill  wa-s  one  of 
the  two  major  pockets  of  resistance.  US. 
marines  already  had  occupied  the  area  after 
meeting  no  opposition  B:xplosions  shook 
the  hill  because  of  an  exploding  ammuni- 
tion dump  and  unanswered  outgoing  U.S. 
fire 

It  was  as  if  .'Vmencan  officials  were  believ- 
ing the  desperate  bravado  that  the  troops  I 
encountered  on  Tuesday  night  were  mouth- 
ing in  what  would  turn  out  to  be  their  last 
moments  in  uniform  m  St   Georges 

They  did  not  display  the  signs  of  panic  or 
hotheadedness  that  I  had  witnessed  fre- 
quently in  covering  bombardments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  other  Third  World  coun- 
tries. They  assured  me  that  Gen.  Hud.son 
Austin,  the  Army  commander,  was  very 
much  in  charge"  and  that  the  members  of 
the  junta  that  seized  power  Oct  14  are  in 
battle  "  at  the  front. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  reports 
since  the  United  Stales  took  the  island  of 
the  whereabout*  of  Austin  and  his  associ- 
ates who  precipitated  the  crisis  by  deposing 
prime  minister  Maurice  Bishop.  Bishop  was 
executed  on  Oct.  19. 

Nor  is  It  clear  what  happened  to  the  is- 
land's 1.200-man  Army.  Official  American 
reporting  has  suggested  thai  virtually  all  of 
the  fighting  has  been  between  U.S.  Army 
troops  and  the  Cubans. 

It  is  unclear  if  any  number  of  the  Grena 
dian  military  have  joined  the  Cuban  sirag 
glers  the  United  Stales  says  have  taken  to 
the   hills   before    the   advancing    American 
units. 

One  young  Grenadian  I  saw  Tuesday 
night  clearly  did  not.  He  was  relaxed  on 
Wednesday  morning  as  he  offered  to  lake 
me  down  to  the  seaside  to  see  the  marines 
who  had  landed  near  the  capital  earlier  in 
the  day. 

They  had  taken  Pearls  Airport  easily  the 
previous  day.  boardi  d  ships  and  come 
around  the  island  during  tlie  night,  marine 
officers  said. 

As  we  walked,  Grenadians  were  gingerly 
coming  out  of  their  houses  onto  the  streets 
that  they,  too.  thought  would  be  occupied 
by  the  People's  Revolutionary  Army. 

Gradually  they  also  began  to  head  down 
toward    Queen's    Park     First    arrivals    were 
Cha-sed  away  by  10  marines  lying  in  front  of 
a  bridge  behind  a  machine  gun    But  the  at 
mosphere  eased  as  the  morning  went  on 

By  Thursday  morning,  young  men  were 
again  playing  soccer  on  the  field  that  the 
marines  had  used  as  a  landing  zone  for  heli 
copiers  al  Queen's  Park. 
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Mr,   PROXMIRE. 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Symms),  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Chair  be  good  enough  to 
advise  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  to 
what  the  pending  busine.ss  is  before 
the  Senate"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  i.s  conducting  mornint  busi- 
ness. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
is  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  in  which  Sena- 
tors are  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Until  what 
'ime  does  that  morning  business  con- 
tinue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
and  a  half  minutes  remain  in  morning 
business. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr  President. 
I  rise  to  address  myself  to  the  debt- 
ceilmg  Lssue  which  is  before  this  body 
at  the  present  time.  I  recognizee  that  it 
is  an  issue  that  .seems  to  have  been 
lost  while  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
debate  a  host  of  peripheral  issues.  But 
I  think  it  important  that  we  take  a 
look  at  what  is  really  happening  with 
respect  to  our  national  debt,  because  1 
believe  that  the  i.ssue  before  us 
today  and  I  hope  we  will  conclude 
this  issue  before  the  end  of  the  day— is 
the  alarming  fact  that  the  national 
debt  IS  rising  at  an  absolutely  disas- 
trous rate. 

On  September  21.  1981.  President 
Reagan  said; 

This  administration  is  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
blow  to  achieve  it  by  1984.  We  will  not  sit  on 
our  hands  and  watch  helplessly  as  the  defi- 
cit swells  and  swells. 

■Well,  that  was  September  1981.  This 
is  October  31.  1983.  Today,  we  contin- 
ue our  debate  on  a  new  debt  limit  bill 
which,  in  its  own  way.  is  the  acid  test 
of  the  commitment  which  Ronald 
Reagan  gave  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

The  original  debt  limit  proposed  m 
this  bill  was  SI. 6  trillion,  an  increase 
of  S225.6  billion,  the  largest  increase 
in  our  Nations  history.  It  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  we  have  amended  that 
figure  downward  to  $1.4  trillion.  But 
the  point  should  not  be  lost:  'When 
Ronald  Reagan  became  President,  our 
national  debt  was  $931  billion.  We  will 
need  the  full  $1.6  trillion  as  originally 
proposed  in  this  measure  before  the 
year  is  out.   which   in  essence  means 


that  this  President— the  President 
who  still  stands  before  audiences  and 
talks  about  a  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment— has  increased 
the  national  debt  by  $683  billion,  an 
increase  of  more  than  70  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
this  administration's  first  term  Ronald 
Reagan  will  have  increased  the  nation- 
al debt  by  $3,387  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why  the 
national  debt  has  skyrocketed.  It  is 
deficits,  deficits,  deficits.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  deficits  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  tax  cuts  that  the 
administration  put  into  effect  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  I  am  embarrassed 
to  say  that  I  voted  for  those  tax  cuts, 
which  deprived  the  Treasury  of  $860 
billion  through  1988.  And  any  business 
person  in  his  right  mind  knows  that 
you  cannot  balance  a  budget,  you 
cannot  balance  a  corporations  finan- 
cial sheet,  unless  there  is  enough 
money  coming  in  to  pay  the  expenses. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  sufficient  flow  of 
funds,  the  result  is  deficits,  deficits. 
and  more  deficits. 

In  February  1981.  the  President 
promised  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 
In  February  1982.  the  President  prom- 
ised an  S83  billion  deficit  for  1984. 

By  1983.  that  deficit  projection  had 
.nimptd  from  the  original  balanced 
budget  the  President  had  propo.sed,  to 
the  S83  billion  deficit  he  spoke  about 
in  February  1982.  to  an  actual  projec- 
tion of  $180  billion  for  1984. 

The  news  last  Thursday  wa.s  that 
the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983 
was  $195  billion,  a  bigger  deficit  than 
President  Jimmy  Carter  rolled  up  in 
his  entire  4  years  in  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  fastest  growing 
item  in  the  budget  is  not  social  securi- 
ty or  defense  spending  or  any  one  of  a 
number  of  other  items.  It  is  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  interest  on  the 
national  debt  reached  $127  billion. 
That  is  S4.000  a  second.  S14.5  million 
an  hour,  or  .iust  under  $348  million  a 
day  in  interest.  Think  of  it  as  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  annual  personal  sav- 
ings of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country. 

And  something  new  has  been  added 
to  the  pudding.  The  President  and  his 
crowd  are  now  saying  deficits  do  not 
matter.  Faced  with  the  disastrous  rise 
in  the  Federal  deficit,  the  administra- 
tion has  suddenly  changed  its  tune 
and  there  is  some  talk  that  they  are 
even  thinking  about  changing  their 
economic  adviser,  Martin  Feldstein, 
b.rause  they  do  not  like  the  way  he  is 
playing  his  violin.  He  says  that  deficits 
do  matter  and  they  do  not  like  that 
tune.  Treasury  Secretary  Regan  total- 
ly reverses  himself  and  now  claims 
that  there  exists  no  necessary  cause- 
effect  link  between  deficits  and  inter- 
est rates. 
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And  he  says  that: 

Economists  who  continue  to  claim  that 
deficit,s  make  for  higher  interest  rates 
should  climb  down  from  their  celestial  ob- 
servations and  acquaint  themselves  with  ter- 
restrial fact. 

It  IS  good  to  kiiov.  that  Secretary 
Regan  has  now  seen  the  light  and  defi- 
cit.s  do  not  matter  But  he  spent  a  life- 
time maintaining  exarth'  the  opposite 
of  that  position 

The  administrations  o-ah  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Eeonunuc  Advisers, 
Martin  Feldstein.  is  that  kuui  nt  a 
stargazing  economist  ;tl)ou!  Ahich 
Secretary  Regan  speakv  because  he 
put  It  in  the  following  terms: 

The  reason  for  the  very  high  level  of  long- 
term  real  interest  rates  in  undoubtedly  the 
unprecedented  level  of  budget  deficits  that 
are  now  predicted  for  the  years  ahead  if  no 
legislative  action  is  taken. 

Deficit,';  do  matter,  and  anyone  with 
claims  tn  \\u'  contrary  is  unrealistic. 
and  if  not  absurd,  in  this  Senator's 
mind  The  President  himself  once 
called  deflclt.^  a  clear  and  present 
danger  for  I  hi-  b;Lsic  health  of  our  Re- 
public 

But  thi  tact,^  are  thai  this  body  has 
not  been  wiiliiig  to  bite  the  bullet  with 
respect  to  balancing  the  budget,  and 
the  rea.son  they  are  not  willing  to  do  it 
is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stands  in  the  way  of  their  doing 
it.  Sure  there  are  some  across  the  aisle 
who  are  very  happy  to  make  speeches 
about  balancing  the  bud^;et  But  they 
want  no  new  ta.\es 

This  Senator  thinks  that  it  is  not  a 
new  tax  when  you  close  some  gaping 
tax  loopholes  that  exist;  when  you 
make  it  possible  for  timber  companies 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes;  when 
you  eliminate  some  of  the  special  ad- 
vantages that  the  oil  companies  have 
under  the  tax  laws  of  this  country; 
when  you  preclude  the  possibility  of 
banks  continuing  to  pay  an  average 
rate  of  2  percent;  and  when  you  close 
some  of  the  other  loopholes  that  were 
given  to  the  corporations  and  the 
wealthy  in  the  last  tax  bill. 

I  just  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal this  morning  how  the  Southland 
Corp.  was  going  to  get  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  big  tax  giveaway  be- 
cause they  had  bought  Citgo's  refining 
facilities  in  Louisiana.  What  kind  of 
policy  is  that?  What  kind  of  policy  is  it 
that  allows  corporations  to  buy  other 
corporations  and  wind  up  not  paying 
any  taxes''  What  kind  of  public  policy 
sense  does  it  make  for  one  company  to 
merge  with  another,  just  so  that  it  can 
keep  from  having  to  pay  any  taxes? 

The  administration's  commitment  to 
the  corporate  income  tax  is  not  very 
strong  In  its  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
the  President  promised  he  would  get 
$6.s  •;  t.iilion  from  the  corporate 
UK, Hi.  '  i\.  The  figures  are  in.  Mr. 
President.  And  the  facts  are  he  did  not 
collect  $63  billion.  He  collected  only 
$37  billion,  a  shortfall  of  $28  billion. 


And  in  4  of  the  12  months,  corpora- 
tions got  back  more  in  refunds  than 
they  paid  in  taxes. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  we  have 
deficits,  why  we  keep  increasing  the 
national  debt,  why  we  have  higher  and 
higher  deficits,  look  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  is  refusing  to 
accept  his  responsibility. 

In  all  fairness,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  move  forward  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  dollars,  and  in  all 
fairness  the  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  move 
forward,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be 
the  fall  guys.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
the  ones  at  whom  the  President  can 
point  and  say; 

Look.  I  tried  to  protect  you.  I  said  there 
would  be  no  new  taxes  but  it  is  that  crowd 
up  there  in  Congress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  being  irresponsible.  The  President  is 
unwilling  to  face  the  facts.  The  Presi- 
dent IS  playing  a  political  game.  And 
the  President  is  not  doing  what  he 
should  be  doing  with  respect  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

We  have  to  try  to  balance  this 
budget,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  keep 
increasing  the  national  debt  at  the 
rate  that  the  President's  policies  dic- 
tate. 
Deficits  cause  higher  interest  rates. 
There  are  three  major  reasons  that 
deficits  threaten  higher  interest  rates. 
First,  projected  deficits  threaten  to 
absorb  too  much  of  our  net  private 
savings  available  for  investment.  His- 
torically deficits  have  absorbed  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  net  private 
savings.  But  high  deficits  between 
1983  and  1986  will  absorb  an  average 
of  70.7  percent  of  net  private  savings. 
Projected  deficits  are  also  absorbing 
too  much  of  our  total  domestic  credit. 
Between  1960  and  1979.  deficits  aver- 
aged only  11.8  percent  of  total  domes- 
tic credit.  Over  the  period  1983  to  1986 
Federal  deficits  will  gobble  up  34  per- 
cent of  our  total  credit. 

Third,  the  ratio  between  deficits  and 
the  nonborrowed  reserves  in  the  bank- 
ing system  has  taken  an  ominous  turn. 
From  1960-79.  deficits  averaged  70 
percent  of  nonborrowed  reserves.  For 
the  period  of  1983-86.  deficits  are  pro- 
jected to  be  343  percent  of  nonbor- 
rowed reserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
act. 

First,  the  President  has  declared 
that  "We  need  a  plan  to  overcome  this 
danger  of  massive  Federal  deficits." 

Second,  the  Congress,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  White  House  partisan 
rhetoric,  produced  such  a  plan.  It  is 
called  the  budget  resolution.  And  what 
we  need  now  is  the  political  will  to  im- 
plement that  resolution  calling  for  $73 
billion  in  revenues  and  $12  billion  in 
reconciled  spending  cuts.  Taking  into 


account  nonreconciled  spending  reduc- 
tions, this  package  represents  a  deficit 
reduction  of  nearly  SlOO  billion  over  3 
years. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  act  provided  the 
President  is  also  willing  to  act  on  the 
deficit. 

Third,  the  administration  and  others 
claim  that  they  have  not  had  enough 
spending  cuts,  and  that  is  why  the  def- 
icit is  out  of  control.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues,  and  I  would  also 
remind  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  to  date  we  have  cut  $387 
billion  from  nondefense  programs, 
added  $285  billion  to  defense,  and  cut 
taxes  by  $860  billion  for  the  period 
1982  to  1988.  These  actions,  imple- 
menting the  Presidents  economic  pro- 
gram, have  added  a  total  of  $757  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  over  this  period. 

Fourth,  $200  billion  deficits  have 
given  the  budget  process  a  bad  name. 
But  the  problem  is  not  the  process. 
The  problem  is  this  administrations 
fiscal  policies  that  have  slashed  reve- 
nues by  $860  billion  while  embarking 
on  the  most  rapid  and  most  expensive 
military  buildup  in  U.S.  peacetime  his- 
tory—$1.8  trillion  over  5  years. 

Fifth,  that  gamble  has  not  paid  off 
and  now  it  is  time  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  These  deficit  savings  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  hide  of  social  pro- 
grams—whose budgets  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone  over  the  last  2  years.  1  am 
pleased  to  .say  that  there  are  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  agree  with  that  fact. 

REVENUES 

The  issue  comes  down  to  revenues, 
and  here  the  administration  has  been 
speaking  with  many  voices. 

Martin  Feldstein  wants  the  adminis- 
tration's standby  tax  to  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  1985.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan  says  we  do  not  need  that 
tax  increase  now. 

Alan  Greenspan,  the  close  adviser  to 
the  Reagan  administration,  has  said 
he  expects  a  major  tax  increase  in 
1985— after  the  Presidential  election. 
He  suggested  a  value-added  tax— a  na- 
tional sales  tax— to  raise  from  $30  bil- 
lion to  $50  billion. 

And  the  President,  where  does  he 
stand?  It  depends  upon  which  Ronald 
Reagan  you  are  talking  about.  The 
Ronald  Reagan  who  promi.sed  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984.  the  Ronald 
Reagan  who  promised  he  would  not 
•sit  on  his  hands"  while  the  deficit 
swelled  and  swelled,  or  the  Ronald 
Reagan  who  now  says  deficits  do  not 
count. 

The  President  claims  tax  cuts  do  not 
increase  the  deficit: 

There  is  no  relationship  between  cutting 
taxes  and  whether  you  arc  going  to  lose  the 
same  proportion  in  tax  revenues,  which 
would  increase  the  deficit. 

Yet,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
CBO  figures.  The  President's  tax  poli- 


cies will  deprive  the  Treasurv  o{  $860 
billion  by  1988.  How  can  anyone  main- 
tain this  doe.s  not  produce  deficit.^. 

The  President  claimed  his  supply- 
side  tax  incentives  were  our  road  to 
prosperity  and  employment. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  cul- 
de  sac  for  American  workers. 

There  were  7  million  unemployed 
when  the  President  took  office.  Today. 
we  have  10.7  million  unemployed— a 
50-percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  debating  a 
debt  increase  proposal,  but  basic  to 
that  increa.se  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  find  the  dollars;  we  have  to 
implement  the  budget  reconciliation 
resolution;  we  have  to  do  that  which 
we  are  obligated  to  do  under  the  law. 
and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  man 
in  the  White  House  to  support  our 
action. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  goes  around  making 
speeches  about  balancint:  the  budget 
and  attempting  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  Congress.  It  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
that  what  we  are  voting  on  here  today, 
a  ma.ssive  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
directly  falls  at  his  doorstep.  He 
cau.sed  it.  He  created  the  problem.  We 
went  along  with  his  so-called  supply- 
side  economics  and  now  the  Treasury 
does  not  have  the  money. 

It  is  time  for  us.  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  well,  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities instead  of  pushing  this 
debt  figure  up  higher  and  higher  and 
higher.  Let  us  do  what  we  have  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  legislative  process. 
Let  us  bring  in  the  dollars  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  in.  Let  us  do  that 
which  is  called  for  by  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation measure.  Let  us  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  let  us  do  it  with 
the  help  and  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tini< 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DPHI 

I  I  MIT 

The  PKESIDINU  UI- I'lCER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
limit. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

AMENOMKNT  NO.  24  7  1 

Mr  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday    we    had    a    rather    spirited 


debate  on  the  matter  of  the  press 
access  in  the  operations  in  Grenada. 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  the  mo.st  exten- 
sive press  coverage  possible  of  our 
military  actions,  consistent,  however, 
with  the  national  security  and  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  our  troops; 
that  is  to  say.  I  think  our  paramount 
concern  should  be  the  safety  of  our 
troops  and  not  press  access.  I  think  we 
have  traditionally  recognized  in  this 
society  that  the  broadest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  does  not 
apply  in  terms  of  freedom  of  the  press 
where  the  national  security  interest  is 
involved  and  where  the  lives  and 
safety  of  American  troops  are  in- 
volved. 

Now  let  me  recount  briefly  what  the 
situation  was  in  Grenada.  No  media 
representatives  were  transported  into 
or  permitted  into  Grenada  from  the 
time  the  military  operation  began 
there  on  October  25  until  October  27. 
Now.  this  decison  was  consistent 
with  the  Department's  policies  and 
regulations  and  was  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

The  commander  m  charge  of  ongo- 
ing military  operations  could  not  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  members  of  the 
news  media  during  the  first  stages  of 
the  operation. 

Furthc-.  this  was  a  surprise  oper- 
ation. Members  of  the  news  media 
could  not  be  informed  in  advance  and 
no  transportation  arrangements  would 
be  made. 

If  private  aircraft  or  boats  had  been 
permitted  unrestricted  access,  our 
forces  would  not  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine whether  such  persons  w-ere 
Cuban  reinforcements  or  some  of  the 
400  news  media  representatives  on 
Barbados.  The  landing  of  400  news 
media  representatives  in  Grenada  in 
the  midst  of  areas  under  siege  would 
have  resulted  in  chaos.  If  media  repre- 
sentatives had  reported  on  the  where- 
abouts of  U.S.  troops  on  Grenada,  the 
reports  could  have  been  attained  or 
picked  up  by  Cubans  or  members  of 
the  Grenada  People's  Revolutionary 
Army.  These  reports  could  have  facili- 
tated attacks  on  U.S.  persons  and  re- 
sulted in  deaths  of  Americans  and  U.S. 
soldiers. 

Now.  addressing  my.self  to  the  impli- 
cations of  free  access,  as  provided  for 
in  the  amendment  that  was  acted  on 
and  under  discussion  and  on  which 
there  is  a  motion  to  reconsider  at  the 
moment,  let  me  just  note  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  freely  access- 
ing news  sources. 

It  could  provide  the  enemy  with  in- 
formation that  would  endanger  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  lives  of  our 
military  people  and.  in  view  of  the  in- 
stant communication  and  rapid  trans- 
portation, permit  instant  enemy  re- 
spon.se  and  the  obvious  advantage  of 
knowing  our  strengths  and  our  weak- 
nesses. 


If  freely  accessing  news  sources  of 
its  choice  is  interpreted  as  changing 
.security  laws,  it  will  not  only  endanger 
this  operation  but  also  jeopardize 
future  operations. 

Access  to  headquarters  will  permit 
access  to  plans  for  defending  the 
island  and  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

Access  to  our  classified  documents 
risks  military  operations  and  person- 
nel in  Grenada  and  exposes  classified 
military  information  to  tactics  and 
planning  that  has  been  sought  by  hos- 
tile forces  for  years. 

Access  to  military  positions  would 
permit  observation  of  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, deployments,  and  classified 
documents. 

Access  to  captured  enemy  docu- 
ments and  other  intelligence  informa- 
tion would  permit  the  enemy  to  know 
what  we  know  about  them  and  give  in- 
sight on  how  acquired,  that  is  to  say. 
jeopardizing  our  sources  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Large  numbers  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
citizens  would  have  to  be  transported 
to  an  area  where  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  was  to  evacuate  U.S.  and 
foreign  citizens.  The  first  priority 
must  be  the  citizens'  safety.  Lack  of 
information  on  enemy  defenses,  such 
as  antipersonnel  mines  and  booby 
traps,  could  result  in  injury  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and /or  those  respon- 
sible for  their  safety. 

The  safety  of  noncombatants  is 
paramount.  Media  presence  may 
permit  the  enemy  to  escape  and  attack 
later. 

A  large  press  presence  would  require 
diverting  personnel,  material,  and 
communications  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  news  media  and  still  might 
result  in  hostage  taking. 

There  are  many  instances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  situations  in  which  the  press 
reports  have  been  useful  to  the  enemy. 
That  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  press 
has  wittingly  engaged  in  reporting 
useful  to  the  enemy.  I  am  sure  in  vir- 
tually every  instance  the  press  did  not 
consider  what  the  implications  might 
be  or  were  not  aware  of  what  the  im- 
plications might  be. 

Let  me  cite  a  recent  example.  In  the 
Falkland  Island  campaign  press  re- 
ports that  some  Argentine  bombs  hit 
the  ship  but  did  not  explode  provided 
useful  information  to  the  Argentine 
air  force  that  permitted  them  to  make 
adjustments  by  going  to  higher  alti- 
tudes and  changing  the  fusing  of  their 
bombs.  So  this  is  an  instance  where  in- 
formation available  to  the  press  was 
useful  to  an  enemy  and  which  cost 
human  lives.  It  cost  the  British  lives  in 
that  instance. 

I  cite  that  as  only  one  example. 
There  could  be  others. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  reconsid- 
er this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  propose 
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to  the  amendmcn'  of  the  dislin- 
(iuished  Senator  frnrn  MichiRan  be 
print»'d  in  the  RtX'OHD  in  lull 

The   PRF:SiniNC;    ()KKU'F;H     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  TOWKR  If  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider prevails,  then  1  will  offer  that 
amendment  whirh  does  not  change 
the  thrust  ol  t!..  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frum  Michigan.  It  does  not 
realU  'tian*;.'  it  a!  all  It  simply  tight- 
ens it  up  to  make  .sure  tliat  it  does  not 
force  us  to  abandon  'h.  arrangements 
that  are  nece.s-sar-,  arr.pted  as  neces- 
sary, to  protect  't,'  >.  runty  of  our 
military  operations  and  more  impor- 
tantly ttie  lues  of  American  troops. 
That  ha.s  to  be  a  paraniount  concern. 

I  am  a  strong:  advoca'e  of  the  peo- 
ples riKh!  fu  Kr.n-A  I  believe  the 
people  (It)  ha'. !■  a  n^jht  to  know.  I  am 
s()rr%  ximttiriir^  that  the  press,  which 
advocates  the  peoples  right  to  know. 
dues  not  ^!Ive  a  little  bit  better  juxta- 
poMtinrs  m  the  press  to  matters  of 
Kreat  iniporiance.  For  example,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  Jackie  Onassis 
or  a  wreck  on  the  freeway  might  get 
more  protnm.  nt  play  than  a  matter  of 
national  security  importance.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  second  guess  the  press  on 
that.  They  have  to  sell  newspapers. 
But  the  fact  is  I  am  not  sure  we  always 
^;et  both  sides  of  every  question  in 
these  presentations.  Even  at  that.  I 
would  not  advocate  anything  that 
wuuld  proscribe  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try or  in  any  way  impinge  on  their 
rii,'hf  tn  present  the  news  as  they  see 
it  1  .t.iHjid  not  want  to  tamper  with 
the  tirst  amendment. 

Hut  at  the  same  time  I  see  the  pros- 
pects of  mischief  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Certainly,  mothers  and  fathers 
and  wives  and  sweethearts,  loved  ones 
back  home,  have  a  right  to  some  press 
reporting  on  what  their  loved  ones  are 
doing  in  a  military  situation.  But  I 
suggest  that  at  some  point  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know  could  conceivably 
come  in  conflict  with  the  military 
points  to  be  secured,  or  as  secure  as 
they  can  be  in  combat  situations,  their 
right  to  have  information  protected 
and  withheld  from  the  public  that 
mi^jht  result  in  their  being  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  or  might  result 
in  the  failure  of  their  mission. 

I  think  the  paramount  consideration 
has  to  be  the  security  of  our  troops.  If 
that  means  the  imposition  of  some  re- 
strictions on  the  press  that  are  not  or- 
dinarily imposed  in  a  domestic  report- 
ing situation,  then  I  think  that  is  what 
we  must  do.  In  addition,  we  have 
always  done  that. 

We  censor  letters  sent  home  by  serv- 
icemen Mv  mother  showed  me  after 
World  War  II  some  letters  I  sent  home 
that  had  great  gaping  holes  cut  in 
them,  things  I  said  in  my  letters  that 
the  censor  felt  were  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive to  the  military  that  they  should 
not  have  gone  back  home,  or  where 
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the.\-  could  iia\e  ta 
hands. 

So  I  hope  the  motion  to  reconsider 
v.ill  prevail  and  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  will  not.  again,  change  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  trying  to  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  a  little  better  access  by 
the  press  might  better  build  the  case 
for  our  being  in  Grenada  in  the  first 
place.  I  would  like  for  them  to  see  the 
Cuban  soliders.  the  cases  of  arms  and 
ammunition  stored  there.  I  would  like 
for  them  to  see  the  situation  firsthand 
so  they  can  appreciate  it  and  report  it. 
But  I  think  his  amendment  needs  to 
be  tightened  up  to  make  sure  we  pro- 
vide as  much  security  as  possible  for 
our  troops. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  either  read  or  have  the  clerk 
read  his  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment so  we  can  know  what  his  change 
would  be? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
read  it  myself.  I  will  read  it  as  it  would 
read  if  it  were  amended.  I  think  it 
makes  more  sense  that  way. 

Since  a  free  press  is  an  essential  feature  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government  and 
since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and  traditional- 
ly in  the  past,  the  United  States  has  allowed 
the  press  to  cover  conflicts  involvinK  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  to  the  extent  consist 
ent  with  national  security  and  due  regard 
for  the  protection  from  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  classified  information  and  Informa- 
tion relating  to  intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  unreasonable  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  press  in  Grenada  shall  cease  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  unreasonable 
restrictions'  mean: 

In  other  words,  strike  out  ■shall  in- 
clude. " 

(1)  unreasonably  preventing  the  press 
from  the  freely  accessing  news  .sources  of  its 
choice; 

(2)  unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada; 

(3)  unreasonably  limiting  freedom  of  un 
supervised  movement  of  the  press  in  Grena 
da. 

That  is  the  same  as  set  forth  in  Sen 
ator    RiEGLES    amendment.    So    our 
points  (1),  (2).  and  (3).  except  for  the 
word     unreasonably  ■  has  been  insert- 
ed before  the  word  'prevented.  " 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu 
rity  of  United  States  or  allied  forces  or  citi 
zens  in  Grenada  or  the  .security  of  the 
United  States;  Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
require  that  the  press  shall  have  access  to 
or  that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  shall 
disclo.se  matters  set  forth  in  Subsection  <bi 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5  U.S.C. 
552(b);  and  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  to  the  press  access  to  news 
sources  to  which  it  is  not  otherwise  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 


That  la-st  simply  makes  it  consistent 
with  existing  law 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFR  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexu  o 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  that  is 
pending,  or  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  that  is 
pending.  These  points  do  not  precisely 
deal  with  the  proposed  changes  that 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  but,  rather,  with  the 
amendment  as  it  was  voted  upon  on 
Saturday.  Three  things.  I  think,  need 
to  be  considered  when  talking  about 
the  amendment. 

First,  as  was  pointed  out  on  Satur 
day.  the  amendment  is  prospective.  It 
does  not  go  back  and.  by  its  language, 
rehash  the  treatment  of  the  press, 
which  has  gotten  considerable  publici- 
ty, during  the  early  days  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Grenada.  In  fact,  it  would  only 
deal  with  the  situation  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  forward;  so.  clear- 
ly, we  are  not  talking  about  an  initial 
period  of  hostilities.  We  are  talking 
about,  at  most,  some  sporadic  fighting 
which  may  continue  to  exi.sl  or  may 
not.  I  am  not  clear  what  the  situation 
is  right  now. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  about  the  amendment  as  it  was 
adopted,  is  that  the  amendment  limits 
itself  to  talking  about  unreasonable  re- 
strictions that  might  be  placed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  upon  access  by  the 
media.  I  think  that  is  a  crucial  point  as 
well.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  .subjectiv- 
ity involved  in  this,  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretion left  with  the  people  who  make 
the  decision  as  to  when  they  feel  re- 
strictions are  reasonable  and  when 
those  restrictions  are  unreasonable.  I 
think  that  was  intentionally  left 
vague. 

Then.  Mr.  President.  I  also  point  out 
that  much  of  the  concern— in  fact, 
perhaps  all  of  the  concern— that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  expressed 
with  the  amendment,  was  taken  care 
of.  if  it  existed  in  the  further  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  during  the 
debate  of  this  amendment.  At  that 
time,  a  sentence  was  added  to  the  end 
of  the  amendment,  which  I  believe,  is 
a  very  broad  authorization  for  the  of- 
ficials in  charge  to  take  whatever 
action  they  deem  necessary.  Let  me 
quote  that  to  the  Senate: 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safely  or  secu 
rity  of  the  United  States  or  allied  forces  or 
citizens  in  Grenada. 

Clearly,  if  there  was  concern,  as  evi- 
dently there  was  in  some  quarters 
before  that  sentence  was  added  to  the 
amendment,  that  perhaps  this  lan- 
guage would  unduly  hamper  or  jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  troops  or  Ameri- 
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ran  citizens,  I  think  that  sentence  ade- 
quately takes  care  of  that  situation.  I 
think  the  concern  which  the  Senator 
trom  Texas  is  raising  at  this  point  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  language  of  that 
amendment. 

I  think  clearly  myself,  at  least,  that 
most  of  us  here— probably  all  of  us— 
Auuld  agree  that  the  safety  of  our 
troops  and  citizens  is  of  paramount 
( oncern.  But  I  believe  we  cannot  allow 
the  need  for  that  safety  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  unreasonable  restriction 
of  the  press  in  their  efforts  to  report 
'he  facts  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a 
free  flow  of  information  so  that  we 
may  judse  the  crucial  issues  that  need 
to  be  judged  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
action  that  was  taken  in  Grenada. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  in  the 
Senate  or  the  people  of  this  country 
can  make  an  informed  opinion  on 
tho.se  issues  if  we  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation and  if  we  are  not  assured 
that  that  information  is  coming  from 
an  independent  source,  as  independent 
a  source  as  possible. 

So  I  merely  indicate  that,  as  a  co- 
spon,sor  of  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  on  Saturday.  I  believe  the 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
have  been  adequately  taken  care  of  in 
the  language  of  that  amendment  and  I 
do  not  see  a  need  to  weaken  further 
t  he  amendment  or  to  change  it  in  any 
way.  Of  course,  I  shall  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  as  to  his 
wishes  with  regard  to  any  modification 
of  his  proposed  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ficsi  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  he 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  247  1,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  at  this  moment, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  that  the  question 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
motion  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Riegle  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice Committee  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  have  agreed  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  amendment,  which  I 
have  in  my  hand. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  now 
to  propose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  have  di.scu.ssed  with  the 
minority  leader  and  with  the  offerers 
of    this    amendment.    Senator    Ruglk 


and  Senator  Bingaman.  Let  me  put  the 
request. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  Riegle  amend- 
ment was  adopted  be  vitiated. 

Second,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Riegle-Bingaman  amendment 
be  modified  in  the  form  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

Third.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Riegle-Bingaman  amendment,  as 
modified,  be  adopted  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  majority 
leader,  by  use  of  the  word  "vitiated" 
does  not  mean  that  the  vote  will  not 
be  continued  as  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that. 
The  point  is  well  taken.  Let  me  restate 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  adopted;  that 
upon  reconsideration,  the  modification 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be 
adopted;  and  that  the  amendment  as 
modified  be  adopted  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  also  consider 
including  in  his  request  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  having 
been  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
include  that  in  my  request. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the 
effort  he  is  making. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  second  to  the 
last  line,  the  word  "resolution"  should 
be  changed  to  "section.  " 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
just  told  that,  and  I  ask  that  that 
modification  be  incorporated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
modification  has  been  accomplished. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  record,  both  Mr.  Bingaman  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE  are  on  the  floor,  and  they 
are  here  to  speak  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Tower  was  here  a  moment  ago.  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Riegle  came  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  to 
me.  and  they  have  agreed.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a  reason  to 
interpose  any  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  to  go  to  a 
closed  .se.ssion.  I  believe,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  began  at  2 
o'clock,  in  connection  with  the  Leba- 
non matter,  and  he  asked  me  to  pro- 
pound this  request  on  his  behalf  and 
to  announce  that  he  had  arrived  at 
this  arrangement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  and  to  express  appreciation  to 
them  for  this  accommodation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator    will    yield.    I    hope    that    the 


unanimous-consent     request     will     be 
granted. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  I  had 
spoken,  and  it  was  my  feeling  that 
what  we  intended  to  do  with  this  reso- 
lution would  be  made  consistent  with 
the  concerns  he  had  in  terms  of  addi- 
tional language  which  he  felt  would 
leave  unambiguous  the  aspects  in  this 
amendment  which  we  already  had  cov- 
ered in  other  language. 

So  I  feel  that  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  here  in  the  way  of  additional 
language  changes  this  not  at  all.  I 
think  it  clarifies  it  and  in  a  fashion 
that  is  completely  consistent  with 
what  was  contained  'n  'he  amendment 
in  the  original  form. 

I  might  .say  that  under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  I  am  under  no  re- 
quirement to  accept  that  language 
unless  I  feel  that  it  is  language  totally 
consistent  with  what  we  had,  given  the 
parliamentary  situation.  I  think  it  is 
consistent  and  that  it  fits  with  the 
tone  and  purpose  of  the  amendment  in 
its  original  form.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it  because  I  want  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  others  who  felt  that  some  addi- 
tional clarification  was  needed. 

I  might  further  say  that  we  dis- 
cu-ssed  this  matter  with  some  of  the 
representatives  of  major  press  organi- 
zations in  the  country. 

Their  initial  response  was  to  the 
effect  of  what  I  have  just  said: 
namely,  that  the  changes  of  the  sort 
that  we  have  talked  about,  do  not 
change  in  any  degree  the  amendment 
as  it  was  adopted  on  Saturday. 

So  I  feel  that  what  we  have  here  is 
language  that  seems  to  be  something 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can  em- 
brace. 

On  that  basis,  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  2471,  as  further 
modified,  reads  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution, insert: 

Sec.  .  Since  a  free  press  is  an  essential 
feature  of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  since  currently  in  Lebanon,  and 
traditionally  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  allowed  the  press  to  cover  conflicts  in- 
volving United  States  armed  forces,  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  imposed  upon  the  press 
in  Grenada  shall  cease.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  -unreasonable  restrictions" 
means: 

(1)  unreasonably  preventing  the  press 
from  freely  accessing  news  sources  of  its 
choice; 

(2)  unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
representation  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada; 

(3)  unreasonably  limiting  the  freedom  of 
unsupervised  movement  of  the  press  in  Gre- 
nada. 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  or  allied  forces  or 
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citizens  of  Grenada  or  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  supersede  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  BAKI':K  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  take  thi.^  oppnrt unity  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  approaching  this 
matter  on  not  only  a  rea^sonable  but  I 
believe  responsible  way,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  agreeing  to  proceed 
in  this  manner.  I  think  it  was  an  act  of 
high  statesmanship  and  it  materially 
facilitated  the  fuial  disposition  of  this 
matter  ;i.s  soon  a.s  possible. 

Mr  RIEGl.fc;.  I  thanK  the  Senator 
and  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  minority  and  majority 
leaders 

Mr.  BAKP:r  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated this  morning.  I  think  on  Satur- 
day as  a  result  of  trying  to  forge  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  out  of  a 
colloquy  involving  several  Senators  it 
was  done  with  less  precision  perhaps 
than  It  should  have  been  done. 

In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  No.  491 
which  is  entered  to  provide  that  no 
votes  shall  occur  before  5  p.m.  be 
changed  so  that  no  rollcall  vote  or- 
dered prior  to  5  p.m.  will  occur  prior  to 
that  tmie 

Mr  President,  in  doing  so.  however. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  will  .serve  as  a  precedent  for 
the  contention  that  this  formulation 
prohibits  a  voice  vote,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  practice  and  precedent  of 
the  Senate  and  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  Senate  on  that  day  that  it  applied 
only  to  those  votes  which  should  be 
rollcall  votes.  But  to  remove  any  doubt 
about  the  subject.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
am  prepared  now  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  and  I  do  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  be  mofied  so  that 
it  reads  that  no  rollcall  votes  will 
occur  on  or  in  relation  to  the  measure 
prior  to  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 

Mr  BYRl)  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the-  right  to  object,  as  the  majority 
leader  points  out.  the  order  does  pro- 
vide that  there  are  no  'votes"  prior  to 
5  p.m.  So  the  letter  of  the  order  would 
prevent  voice  votes.  But  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader,  and  it 
was  not  my  intention,  certainly  never 
has  been  my  intention,  to  forestall 
voice  votes  unless  for  some  reason  I 
thought  they  should  be.  in  which  case 
I  entered  a  caveat.  But  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  and.  of  course,  the  ma- 
jority leader's  request,  if  granted,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  granted,  will  not  keep 
any  Senator  from  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  any  matter  until  5  p.m..  in 
which  case  if  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered, that  vote  would  occur  at  or 
around  5  p.m.  or  in  .sequence  with 
other  votes  that  would  begin  then. 


So  the  majority  leader's  request  does 
not  take  away  anyone's  rights,  and  it 
comports  with  the  mutual  intention  of 
the  two  of  us  when  the  order  was  en- 
tered into. 
I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  and  once  again  I 
am  sure  this  was  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  Senate  and  I  do  not  wish  this  to 
represent  a  precedent  for  another  in- 
terpretation at  a  later  time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  here,  and  I  am 
told  that  he  is  prepared  to  proceed 
now  with  the  debt  limit  bill  and  I  hap- 
pily yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
certainly  be  agreeable  to  me  if  we  pro- 
ceed on  the  debt  limit.  It  is  the  fourth 
day  and  we  have  not  been  on  it  yet.  So 
if  anyone  has  any  germane  amend- 
ments I  think  both  Senator  Long  and 
I  are  ready  to  proceed.  Again,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  real  time  problem. 
One  of  the  pressure  points  in  our 
committee  has  been  taken  care  of  this 
morning.  We  were  able  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements of  the  budget  resolution 
about  15  minutes  ago  at  least  in  a 
minimal  way. 

But  the  next  deadline  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  midnight  tonight  on 
this  legislation,  and  with  all  the  non- 
germane  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  resolve  all  of  that  in  confer- 
ence, but  we  are  certainly  prepared  to 
receive  amendments  if  anyone  has 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  deadline? 
Mr  DOLE.  Midnight  tonight. 
Mr    BYRD.    I   have   been   told  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  if  we  reach 
the  hour  of  midnight  tonight  and  this 
measure  is  not  passed. 

I  wish  that  matter  were  clarified  for 
the  record,  and  I  am  not  pretending  to 
know  the  answer  my.self. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  there  was  a 
letter  delivered  here  Saturday  on  that 
subject  I  think  the  letter  to  Senator 
Baker  says  that  by  midnight  tonight, 
we  will  trigger,  if  we  do  not  move  by 
midnight  tonight,  three  or  four  things. 
First,  the  Treasury  will  not  be  able 
to  invest  the  $13  billion  transfer  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  violating  the 
recently  enacted  social  security 
amendments.  There  will  be  apparently 
no  10.SS  of  interest  to  the  trust  fund. 
The  Treasury  says  that  the  potential 
interest  will  be  created  to  the  trust 
fund  retroactively  and  the  checks  will 
go  out.  So  there  is  not  a  solvency  prob- 
lem. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  cancel- 
ling the  quarterly  refunding,  which 
will  be  necessary  if  the  limit  is  not  in- 
creased tonight,  will  cause  market  dis- 


ruption and  rai.se  the  Treasury  rates 
by  at  least  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  re- 
sulting in  an  addition  $250  million  in- 
terest cost  over  the  life  of  the  debt. 
Higher  Treasury  rates  could  affect 
other  interest  rates  as  well. 

The  Treasury  maintains  this  will 
occur  even  with  a  short  7-  to  15-day 
extension. 

That  is  the  one  that  I  think  they 
normally  tell  us  is  going  to  cost 
money. 

There  are  two  other  concertos  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  any 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  as  I  understand,  if  I 
may  interrupt  the  Senator  with  my 
apologies  from  what  he  was  reading, 
even  that  would  not  happen  if  mid- 
night were  reached— the  bewitching 
hour. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If 
we  finish  action  tonight  by  midnight.  I 
think  this  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thought  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  interpret  that  as  mean- 
ing that  even  if  we  did  not  finish 
action  tonight  by  midnight  that  that, 
per  se.  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  it  says  that  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  cancellation 
of  the  quarterly  refunding,  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  limit  is  not  in- 
creased tonight,  will  cause  market  dis- 
ruption and  rai.se  Treasury  rates  by  at 
least  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  resulting 
in  an  additional  $250  million  in  inter- 
est costs  over  the  life  of  the  debt. 

So  if  we  do  not  increase  the  limit  by 
tonight  that  is  what  they  say  will 
happen.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  cast  in 
stone. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished manager  earlier  to  make  some 
reference,  and  maybe  I  misunderstood 
him.  to  the  fact  that  even  that  would 
not  happen  if  a  period  of  days  had 
passed,  a  certain  number  of  days.  I 
cannot  remember  what  figures  he 
used. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  may  have  used 
those  figures.  If  in  fact  it  looks  like  we 
cannot  get  to  the  conference  tonight, 
we  might  try  for  a  7-day  extension. 
They  are  suggesting  here  in  a  memo  to 
Senator  Baker  that  even  a  7-  or  15-day 
extension  would  still  cause  the  market 
disruption  and  still  cause  the  loss.  But 
I  will  go  back  to  Don  Regan,  the 
Treasury  Secretary  again,  and  try  to 
nail  that  down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  any  event.  I  have  no 
objection  to  passing  the  bill  tonight.  I 
do  hope  we  do  so  in  time  to  get  home 
so  that  I  can  watch  my  wife  hand  out 
the  candy  to  the  evil  spirits. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  Halloween  night 
is  a  good  night  to  pass  a  debt  limit.  We 
are  certainly  going  to  scare  a  lot  of 
people  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  arc  going  to  get  out  of 
this  thing,  how  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  bill,  but  I  hope  we  can  do  it  by  6 
p.m.  or  thereabouts. 


Mr   DOLE.  Six  pm.- great. 

Mr  BAKER.  Some  may  say  that  is 
an  unrealistic  ambition  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  maybe  everything  we  have 
done  so  far  is  unrealistic  on  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  have  not  talked  to 
the  cliairman  of  the  committee  about 
this,  and  I  do  not  know  how  he  would 
feel  about  it.  but  I  wish  to  see  us 
finish  this  bill,  I  think  we  can. 

Now.  it  may  be  that,  in  order  to 
finish  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
clean  it  up  some,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  will  have  to  recommit  it  with  in- 
si ructions  m  certain  respects. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  us,  for 
instance,  maybe  get  it  as  clean  as  pos- 
.Mble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. That  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
\C)te.  And  while  I  did  not  support  it 
and  do  not  support  it.  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  it  probably 
would  pa-ss  again  by  such  an  oxer- 
whelming  margin. 

As  I  say.  I  have  not  di.scu.ssed  this 
with  the  chairman  or  the  ranking  mi- 
nority manager.  I  did  tell  the  minority 
leader  that  I  entertained  such  sedi- 
tious thoughts.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
us  get  on  to  the  business  of  passing 
the  bill,  even  if  it  means  cleaning  it 
up.  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
.-Xrmstrong  amendment. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  I  feel  much 
easier  than  we  did  on  Saturday,  since 
we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  our 
business  in  the  Finance  Committee  on 
the  budget.  We  had  another  midnight 
deadline  on  that.  So  I  Hunk  W(  have 
taken  care  of  that. 

The  only  other  big  problem  tonight 
IS  the  Redskins  are  playing.  But  we 
can  always  get  the  score  given  to  the 
conferees  every  quarter. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be- 
willing  to  recommit  the  bill  and  come 
back  with  just  his  amendment  and  he 
would  then  vote  for  it:' 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  certainly 
tempting  to  say  that  I  would  like  to 
support  such  an  idea,  because  I  am 
eager  to  gel  out  of  here,  and  not  be- 
cau.se  of  the  Redskins. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
di.ssemble  or  beat  around  the  bush  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  delay  action  final 
on  the  bill.  There  was  some  specula 
tion  at  the  outset  that  I  might  join 
with  other  Senators  in  filibustering 
this  measure.  I  have  not  done  that.  I 
have  not  even  .spoken  at  great  length, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  now. 

But  I  do  not  believe  I  would  support 
a  motion  to  re-refer  becatise  I  think  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  pass  the  bill 
and  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
best  possible  action  we  can  take  is  to 
d<'feat  this  piece  of  legislation.  Then, 
while  there  is  pending  a  motion  to  re- 
consider our  action  in  defeating  the 
bill,  everybody  can  go  home  and  some 
of   us   will   stay   down   overnight   and 


confer  with  our  counterparts  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsyhania  Avenue  and 
see  whether  or  not,  in  that  atmos- 
phere, we  could  get  some  cooperation 
to  put  together  some  reform  measures, 
some  measures  of  restraint  in  the 
spending  process. 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  is  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  get  those  meas- 
ures of  restraint  and  reform,  whatever 
ad\ances  us  in  the  direction  of  that 
action  is  fine,  so  long  as  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  action  calculated  to  improve 
the  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

With  respect,  I  would  not  be  much 
inclined  to  support  a  motion  to  re- 
refer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  White  House  would  be  a 
little  more  aggressive  on  deficit  reduc- 
tions. So  far.  the  signals  are  not  too 
strong;  in  fact,  they  can  hardly  be 
heard.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  heard. 

But.  sooner  or  later  they  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  deficits  and,  hope- 
fully, it  will  be  very  soon.  But  that  is  a 
matter  I  cannot  respond  to. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  do  just  in  order  to  bring 
something  to  a  head,  just  defeat  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
Will  yield,  perhaps  the  Senator  noted, 
m  my  discu.ssion  of  a  possible  scenario, 
that  I  included  leaving  hanging  a 
motion  to  reconsider  our  action  be- 
cause I  recognize  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances or  another.  Senators  may 
wish  to  vote  for  it. 

All  I  have  urged  is  that  Senators 
who  share  my  keen  desire  and  belief 
that  this  is  the  moment  for  .some  re- 
straint in  spending  and  for  some  insti- 
tutional reform,  to  withhold  their 
vote,  to  vote  no  the  first  time  around, 
and  then,  in  that  atmosphere,  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere 
who  would  be  ready,  under  that  con- 
tingency, to  help  us  .solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

But,  as  long  as  we  pass  the  bill,  as 
long  as  they  have  this  notion— our  col- 
leagues who  are  not  on  the  floor  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  at 
OMB  or  wherever  they  might  be— as 
long  as  this  notion  prevails  that  final- 
ly we  are  going  to  pass  it  no  matter 
what  we  say.  then  we  will  never  get 
the  kind  of  reform  we  need. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  profit  the  Senate  any  by 
bringing  up  this  thought,  but  I  have  a 
feeling  we  are  playing  a  giant  game  of 
chicken.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to 
blink:  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to 
give  in  first.  It  may  indeed  be.  as  I  said 
on  Saturday,  the  first  time  I  can  recall 
that  the  Senate  will  just  not  pass  the 
debt  limit,  I  think  that  would  be  ex- 
traordinarily unfortunate,  but  that 
may  happen 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
happen  without  us  trying  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  to  try  to  do  what  we  can 


do.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  pass  this 
thing,  either  by  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  and  then  final  dispo- 
sition of  this  measure,  we  are  in  for  a 
long  evening.  That  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  threat,  but  just  a  simple  statement 
of  fact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  House  be  in  this 
evening'' 

Mr.  BAKER  The  House  will  not  be 
in;  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
House  will  not  be  in. 

But  I  do  not  countenance  the 
thought  that  we  would  go  out  before 
midnight  if  we  have  not  acted  on  this 
bill;  maybe  not  after  midnight.  But, 
Mr.  President,  1  hope  that  Members 
will  consider  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility, in  my  opinion,  to  pass  this  bill 
and  it  will  help  us  try  to  devise  a  way 
to  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  making  progress.  I  am  not  certain 
which  way  or  what.  But  I  do  hope  that 
those  who  advise  the  President  will 
understand  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  deficit  up  here.  It  is  biparti- 
san. It  is  nonpartisan.  We  may  have 
little  different  views  on  how  we  want 
to  approach  it,  but  at  least  we  want  to 
approach  it.  The  clear  signal  coming 
from  the  White  House  is  just  forget 
about  it  until  after  the  election.  I  do 
not  really  believe  that  is  the  mood  of 
the  Senate  or,  hopefully,  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

I  certainly  sympathize  or  agree  in 
part  with  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  trying  to  do— padlock  the 
Treasury  or  whatever.  If  1  thought  it 
would  really  get  the  attention  of  the 
White  House.  I  would  be  glad  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  trying 
to  defeat  this  debt  limit.  I  do  not  know- 
how  else  to  get  their  attention.  Maybe 
it  would  precipitate  a  crisis. 

But  I  doubt  that  is  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed. I  hope  that  sometime  today  we 
would  have  some  signal  from  down- 
town that  there  is  some  concern  about 
deficit  reduction  and  that  those  of  us 
who  are  sincere  in  trying  to  do  it  do 
not  get  shot  down  before  w'e  get  our 
statement  made. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  the  record  to  show  clearly  one 
thing.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  I  am 
not  trying  to  negotiate  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  President.  The  Senate 
is  going  to  do  what  it  thinks  it  should 
dc  and  the  President  will  do  what  he 
thinks  he  should  do.  I  would  be  happy 
if  those  two  things  came  together  with 
a  single  meeting  of  the  minds.  But.  re- 
gardless of  that,  we  cannot  control 
that  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
they  cannot  control  this  end. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  this  bill  in 
a  timely  way. 

But  I  want  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  afraid,  that  it  is  safe 
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not   to  pfuss  thf  debt    limit,  and   I   am 
saying  that  it  is  not 

I  a-sk  unanimous  cunscnt,  Mr  I'resl- 
dfnt,  ttiat  a  statement  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea-surv  iti  respect  to  the 
ronsequenres  of  failure  to  pass  this 
mea-sure  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  ;us  follows: 

Statemlnt  bv  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
T.  Regan 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    Donald    T. 
Regan  said  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  re 
sponsibly    today   to   raise   the   debt    ceiling 
could  cause  higher  interest  rates  and,  as  a 
result,  higher  costs  for  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer.  The  lncrea.se  to  $1,614  billion 
as  requested  by  the  Administration  will  pro 
vide  for  long-term  orderly  market  financing. 
Secretary  Regan  announced  the  following 
actions  will  be  taken  by  the  Treasury  if  the 
Congress  fails  to  act  on  the  Administrations 
request  on  the  public  debt  limit: 

The  scheduled  $13  billion  investment  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  in  Treasury 
securities  cannot  be  made  November  1  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Only  about  $4  billion  can  be 
invested.  The  remaining  $9  billion  will  not 
be  invested  as  .scheduled  in  order  to  avoid 
exceeding  the  debt  limit. 

Sales  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  will  be  sus- 
pended effective  November  1.  Notices  were 
sent  to  about  40,000  issuing  agents  today. 
Approximately  6  million  people  currently 
purchase  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

Sales  of  special  nonmarketable  issues  of 
Treasury  securities  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenU  (SLGs)  will  be  suspended  effective 
November  1  Telegrams  have  been  sent  to 
all  governors  announcing  this.  The  over 
$600  million  of  these  issues  now  scheduled 
for  early  November  will  be  cancelled. 

The  auction  scheduled  today  of  $12  billion 
of  3  and  6-month  Treasury  bills  has  already 
been  reduced  by  $5  billion  in  order  to  avoid 
exceeding  the  debt  limit. 

The  3  year  Treasury  note  auction  sched 
uled  for  Tuesday.  November  1,  will  be  post 
poned. 

Secretary  Regan  said  that  further  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
regarding 

The  $7.75  billion  52week  bill  auction 
which  was  scheduled  for  October  27  but 
which  was  postponed  because  of  the  debt 
limit  delay.  These  bills  were  scheduled  to  be 
issued  November  3  to  refund  bills  maturing 
on  that  date. 

The  3-year.  10  year  and  30  year  i.ssues 
scheduled  for  auction  on  November  1.  2.  and 
3.  Secretary  Regan  has  advi.sed  the  Con 
gress  that  postponement  of  these  auctions 
could  result  in  additional  costs  to  the  Treas 
ury  that  could  exceed  $250  million. 

Other  actions  which  must  be  taken  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  as  a  consequence  of  the 
failure  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Copy  of  Wire  Sent  to  All  50  Governors 
■This  is  to  notify  you  that  as  a  result  of 
the  inaction  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  will 
be  forced  to  suspend  the  sale  of  State  and 
Ix)cal  Government  Series  securities  effective 
November  I,  1983.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment entities  in  your  jurisdiction  that  have 
made  previous  application   for  SLG   issues 


will  be  notified  of  the  suspension  by  a  Fed 
eral  Reserve  Bank  or  Branch. 

Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  " 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  trying  to  get  the  last  word, 
unless  it  should  work  out  that  way, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  majority 
leader  understands  how  many  of  us 
feel  about  it.  There  are  at  least  many 
of  us  who  are  not  trying  to  create  a 
crisis  but  who  believe  the  crisis  exists. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I. 
for  one.  do  not  think  it  is  safe  not  to 
pass  a  debt  limit  bill,  but  neither  do  I 
think  it  is  a  course  of  wisdom  to  pass 
it.  We  have  already  been  down  that 
road.  The  debt  limit  has  been  raised,  I 
guess,  a  dozen  times  since  I  have  been 
around  here.  On  every  occasion,  we 
have  been  told  we  had  no  other  choice. 
During  that  same  period  of  time,  infla- 
tion has  eaten  away  half  or  more  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  interest  rates  have  gone  up  to  pre- 
viously unheard  of  levels  and  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  although  it  is  now  re- 
covering, went  throueh  a  period  of 
stagnation  caused,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  by  the  staggering  burden  of  the 

So  it  is  not  really  a  choice  between 
safety  and  hazardous.  Between  the 
two  choices  of  action,  each  of  which 
contain  certain  elements  of  danger,  in 
my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment.  I 
hope,  of  the  majority,  the  least  dan- 
sierous  and  wise  recourse  would  be  to 
turn  the  bill  down  and  hold  out  for 
the  hope  of  some  permanent  reform 
rather  than  the  temporary  palliative 
of  simply  passing  it  again  as  we  have 
done  on  so  many  occasions  previously. 

AMENDMENT  NO  2*T* 

(Purpose:  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  dismantling  of  nonlariff 
trade  barriers  of  the  Japanese  to  the  im- 
portation of  beef) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucusi. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr  Tower,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr  Melcher.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr  Hollings.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr  Heflin.  Mr 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr  Nickles.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr  Bentsen,  Mr.  Hecht. 
and  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2474. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

NONTARIFF  TRADE  BARRIERS  TO  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  BEEF 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 


(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  signa- 
tories to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred toas-GATT"); 

(2)  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
GATT  and  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  the  United  Stales  has  given  Japan 
broad  access  to  many  United  States  mar- 
kets; 

(3)  Japan  has  benefited  from  this  broad 
access  bv  becoming  a  major  United  States 
supplier  and  now  has  a  $16,000,000,000 
annual  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States; 

(4)  Japan  uses  a  system  of  quotas  and 
other  nontariff  barriers  to  limit  the  impor- 
tation of  beef; 

(5)  such  barriers  force  Japanese  consum- 
ers to  pay  unreasonably  high  prices  for  beef 
and  denies  American  cattlemen  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  fairly  in  the  Japanese 
market; 

(6)  such  carriers  are  in  violation  of  GATT; 
(71  in   1979.  the  United  States  and  Japan 

negotiated  a  bilateral  agreement  under 
which  Japan  would  gradually  increase  its 
beef  quota: 

(8>  such  agreement  expires  on  March  31. 
1984.  at  which  time  Japan  will  no  longer  be 
under  anv  agreement  to  increase  its  beef 
quota  and  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  under  any  agreement  to  forego  trade  law 
remedies  against  Japan: 

(9)  negotiations  are  underway  to  establish 
a  new  bilateral  agreement:  and 

(10)  Japans  barriers  to  beef  imports  un- 
dermine the  principles  of  free  trade,  reduce 
the  income  of  United  States  cattlemen,  and 
obstruct  the  development  of  belter  trade  re 
lations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  (b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  in  negotiations  with  Japan,  the  Presi- 
dent and  United  States  negotiators  should 
insist  that  Japan  di-smantle  all  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  importation  of  beef:  and 

(2)  if  negotiations  do  not  result  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  the  dismantling  of  all 
such  barriers  by  the  time  of  the  expiration 
of  the  current  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Japan  prescribing  the 
importation  of  beef  into  Japan,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  should  seek  ap- 
propriate relief  under  United  States  and 
international  trade  law 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  have  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  16  cosponsors  is  identi- 
cal to  a  resolution  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 22  insisting  that  Japan  disman- 
tle its  nontariff  barriers  to  beef  im- 
ports. I  offered  this  resolution  as  an 
amendment  because  it  is  important 
that  we  send  a  strong  message  along 
with  the  President  when  he  travels  to 
Japan  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution 
on  September  22,  I  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  dialog  that  led  up  to  the  need 
for  a  resolution.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  go  through  all  of  the  details 
again.  However,  I  will  summarize  the 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  to 
dale, 

THE  BILATERAL  AGREEMENT 

During  the  Tokyo  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  concluding  in 
1979,  the  United  States  and  Japan  en- 
tered into  a  5-year  bilateral  agree- 
ment.  The   United  States  essentially 


agreed  not  to  invoke  remedies  under 
United  States  and  international  trade 
laws  Japan  agreed  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  quota  for  high-qualuy  beef 
from  about  16.000  ton.s  to  about  30.000 
tons.  And,  Japan  pledged  to  negotiate 
•'on  ways  to  further  expand  the  impor- 
tation of  high-quality  beef  in  1984  and 
thereafter  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries," 

On  March  31.  1984.  this  agreement 
expires.  But  so  far,  they  have  been  uv 
succe.ssfui.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  seem 
to  have  become  more  and  more  intran- 
sigent. 

t'NITKD  STATES-JAPANESE  DIALOG 

Some  influential  Japanese  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  how  much  Japanese 
agricultural  protectionism  threatens 
United  States-Japan  relations.  Many 
of  us  in  the  United  States  have  carried 
on  a  dialog  with  the  Japanese  over  the 
past  several  months  regarding  this 
Japanese  protectionism 

Fifty-one  colleagues  and  I  .sent  a 
letter  to  Japane.se  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone  over  a  month  ago.  This  letter 
said  that  Japan's  barriers  to  Imports 
of  U.S.  beef  remain  one  of  our  most 
important  bilateral  i.ssues.  The  letter 
concluded  by  asking  the  Japanese  to 
join  us.  in  the  spirit  of  free  trade,  in 
reaching  a  new  agreement  liberalizing 
tlie  treatment  of  American  beef.  " 

Japan's  Amba.ssador  to  the  United 
Stales,  Mr  Okawara.  gave  Japan's  side 
of  the  st(jry  at  about  this  same  time. 
He  defends  Japan  s  agricultural  trade 
policy. 

RECENT  NtGo:  IM  InN'- 

The  debate  goes  on.  So  do  the  nego- 
tiations to  renew  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment. 

The  most  recent  negotiations  took 
place  last  month  in  Tokyo.  U.S.  nego- 
tiators raised  the  beef  issue  and  asked 
the  Japanese  negotiators  to  make  rea- 
sonable concessions.  The  Japanese  re- 
fused. They  offered  simply  to  extend 
the  current  quota  system  Eventually, 
the  talks  broke  down  and  no  progress 
was  made. 

Mr.  President,  a  double  standard 
<  xists.  The  Japanese  sell  Americans 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  cars,  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  other  products.  But 
they  refuse  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
sell  them  American  beef.  They  deny 
U.S.  cattlemen  the  same  treatment 
America  routinely  accords  Japanese 
businessmen. 

Given  this  situation,  we  in  the 
Senate  must  convince  the  Japanese 
that  we  w-ill  not  tolerate  this  double 
standard.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street. 

My  amendment  reemphaslzes  the 
Senate's  deep  concern  about  the  beef 
issue.  That  way.  I  hope  it  will  encour- 
age fruitful  negotiations. 

Offering  the  resolution  at  this  time 
is  extremely  important.  President 
Reagan  travels  to  Tokyo  in  a  few 
weeks.  We  need  to  let  the  President, 
and     the    Japanese,     know    that     the 


Senate  supports  the  U.S.  negotiators 
m  seeking  a  liberalization  of  the  cur- 
rent beef  quotas. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  seek- 
ing progress  in  the  negotiations  of  new 
Japanese  beef  quotas.  I  believe  this 
resolution  will  help  convince  the  Japa- 
nese that  we  are  serious  about  these 
negotiations. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
adopt  the  resolution  and  send  a  very 
strong  signal  to  Japan.  Accordingly. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  the  resolution. 

Th(  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second'^  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  v.ere  ordered. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  seeks 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  While 
the  Baucus  amendment  is  pending,  an- 
other amendment  may  not  be  offered. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yielded  tlu-  floor.  I  will  offer  my 
amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  He 
may  have  yielded  the  floor  but  the 
amendment  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
while  we  figure  out  what  to  do  next, 
may  I  speak  briefly  on  the  Baucus 
amendment'.' 

May  I  first  ask  my  colleague  from 
Montana  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  add  me  as  a  cosponsor'' 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  honored. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
b(-  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  I  also  want  to 
niakt  the  observation  that  his  initia- 
tive is  very  timely.  The  whole  question 
of  the  trade  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  has  been  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  spe- 
cifically the  question  for  opportunity 
for  U.S.  farm  producers  to  send  their 
products  into  Japan.  I  visited  Japan 
last  year  and  came  home  very  much 
impressed  with  the  Japanese  people, 
its  customs,  the  energy,  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  are  developing 
their  country,  and  with  great  admira- 
tion for  them 

The  one  thing  that  I  noted  that 
might  be  taken  as  critical  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  as  forthcoming 
about  opening  up  their  country  to  im- 
ports as  they  are  expert  and  desirous 
of  exporting  their  products  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  people 
would,  in  the  long  run.  benefit  enor- 
mously from  freer  trade,  just  as  I 
happen  to  think  that  our  country  ben- 
efits trom  the  very  free  access  which 
foreign  producers  of  various  products 
ha\e  to  our  own  consumer  markets. 


1  think  this  is  an  amendment  \^hich 
is  not  only  good  for  the  cattlemen  of 
Colorado  and  of  America,  but  I  think 
this  is  an  amendment  that  is  indeed 
e\en  more  important  o\er  the  long 
run  for  the  consumers  of  Japan.  So  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  and  am  de- 
lighted to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
joining  me  in  ad\ocating  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold,  if  he  has 
completed  his  statement,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin,  if  he 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment,  simply 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  he  may  propose  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  so  I  may  offer 
mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  247S 

(Purpose:    Expressing    the    sense    of    the 

Senate    that    no    further    tax    increases 

should  be  enacted  until  substantial  spend- 
ing reductions  are  achieved) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2475. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fi.scal  Responsiblity  Act  of  1982  with  the  as- 
sumption that  there  would  be  three  dollars 
in  spending  cuts  for  every  one  dollar  in  tax 
increases:  and 

Since  recent  Treasury  Department  figures 
show  that  spending  has  in  fact  increased  by 
SI. 14  for  every  SI  in  tax  increases:  and 

Since  the  increase  in  federal  spending  has 
resulted  in  the  need  to  increase  the  perma- 
nent public  debt  limit  to  $1.6  trillion;  and 

Since  the  United  States  is  finally  experi- 
encing a  strong  economic  recovery  which 
would  be  endangered  by  a  tax  increase. 
Now.  therefore. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  fur- 
ther tax  increases  should  be  enacted  until 
Congress  fulfills  the  pledge  made  one  year 
ago  to  reduce  spending  by  three  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  in  revenue  raised  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 


UMI 


Mr  KASIKN.  Mr.  President.  1  u-.k 
at  this  time  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
niv  amt-tulriH-iU. 

1  h.  PRF,SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thirr  a  sufficient  second? 

Iht  re    appears    to    be    a    .sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr    President,  last  year,  when  Con- 
gress pas.sed  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act.  it  was  promised  $3 
in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  raised  in 
revenue.  According  to  recent  Treasury 
estimates,  this   has  not   happened.   In 
fact,  their  analysis  shows  that  spend- 
ing has  increased  by  $114  for  every  $1 
in  increased  revenue. 

.Although  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation—the Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act-to  raise  almost  $100 
billion  in  revenue,  we  have  not  passed 
legislation  to  cut  $300  billion  in  spend- 
ing. We  did  initially  .save  $53  billion 
through  reconciliation.  But  since  these 
savings  were  enacted.  Congress  has 
passed  budget  and  spending  increases 
that  cancel  these  out.  More  important- 
ly. Congress  has  failed  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  produce  further  sav- 
ings, such  as  the  out-year  savings  for 
Federal  pay.  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  and  management  initiatives 
assumed  in  that  3for-l  promise. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
current  deficit  reduction  plans  being 
considered  by  this  body  are  just  more 
of  the  same.  They  all  emphasize  ■reve- 
nue enhancement"— or  tax  increases- 
while  we  have  yet  to  see  any  real 
progress  on  spending  restraint. 

This  is  why  I  offer  this  Senate  reso- 
lution today.  It  is  time  to  focus  atten- 
tion of  the  real  cau.se  of  the  deficits 
and  the  evergrowing  public  debt.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  live  up  to  our  prom 
ise  to  cut  spending  before  we  enact 
any  new  revenue  increases  on  the 
American  people. 

Currently,  the  United  States  is  expe- 
riencing an  economic  recovery  so 
strong  that  it  exceeds  the  1961  record 
recovery.  A  tax  increase  would  only 
endanger  this  recovery.  Yes.  the  Fed 
eral  deficits  are  too  big.  but  the  way  to 
get  them  down  is  with  a  plan  of  eco- 
nomic growth -the  sort  we  have  now— 
and  spending  restraint.  It  is  time  to 
hold  the  line  on  taxes,  not  increase 
them. 

In  1984,  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  in  revenues  of  $677  billion— 
or  roughly  19  percent  of  GNP.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  revenues  taken  in 
during  the  1970's— an  average  of  19 
percent.  Spending,  however,  will  be  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  GNP  this 
year— 4  percentage  points  higher  than 
the  1970s  average  of  21  percent.  The 
problem  is  not  that  we  are  under- 
taxed:  the  problem  is  that  we  are  over- 
spent. 

In  1980,  President  Reagan  and  many 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  today  ran  on  a 
platform  of  less  Government  spending 
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and  lower  personal  tax  rates.  We  be- 
lieved that  a  well  balanced  program 
would  bring  about  the  economic  reviv- 
al this  country  desperately  needed.  In 
our  first  year  in  office,  we  passed  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
The  critical  elements  of  this  Tax  Act  — 
the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  25-percent 
tax  rate  reductions  and  indexing  of 
tax  rates— would  restore  the  incentives 
to  work,  to  save,  to  invest,  and  to 
produce  our  way  to  economic  recovery. 
However,  since  ERTA  was  signed 
into  law.  Congress  has  pased  one  tax 
increase  after  another.  Thanks  to 
these  tax  increases— the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 
the  5-cents-per-gallon  gas  tax,  the 
social  security  tax  increases,  and  now 
the  1984  budget's  promised  $73  billion 
in  new  taxes— there  is  little  tax  relief 
for  the  working  American.  In  fact,  in 
1984  the  net  tax  cut  to  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  only  $3  billion.  After 
1984— even  with  indexing— Americans 
will  face  net  tax  increases  over  and 
above  the  1981  tax  cut.  It  will  be  as  if 
we  never  passed  a  tax  cut  in  the  first 
place. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  reaf- 
firmed his  opposition  to  congressional 
tax  increase  proposals  until  we  make 
good  on  the  promise  of  substantial 
spending  reductions.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  his  actions 
against  legislation  that  attempts  to 
reduce  deficits  with  disproportionate 
emphasis  on  tax  increases,  rather  than 
spending  reductions.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me. 
The  first  step  is  to  publicly  show  the 
President  that  we  support  him. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  further  tax  increases  should  be  en- 
acted until  substantial  spending  reduc- 
tions are  achieved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
vote  for  it  here  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  inform  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  Who  made  the 
commitment  that  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to?  The  Senator  said  a  commit- 
ment was  made  that  spending  would 
be  cut  $3  for  every  $1  of  tax  increase. 
Could  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  who 
made  that  commitment  to  whom? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  first  of  all,  this  was  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  which  passed  in  1982.  Further- 
more, it  was  assumed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  dis- 
cussed support  for  TEFRA.  He  came 
to  a  number  of  us,  and  .said  'Support 
us,  we  shall  have  a  bipartisan  effort: 
we  shall   then   work   together   to   get 


roughly  $3  in  spending  reductions  for 
$1  in  real  tax  increase." 

I  also  remember— and  I  can  go  back 
to  the  clips  to  review  it  further— that 
in  a  number  of  public  discussions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
press  reports  from  the  various  commit- 
tees involved,  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  there  would  be  a  3-for-l  deficit  re- 
duction program.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  another  spending  and  tax  pack- 
age is  now  under  debate.  The  plan  pro- 
poses a  rough  1-for-l  ratio  between 
spending  and  taxes. 

But.  we  never  reached  that  3-for-l 
ratio  that  we  agreed  to  last  year.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  record  for  the 
specifics  of  that  statement,  but  it  was 
widely  assumed  and.  clearly,  the  Presi- 
dent thought  this  was  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  talking  out  of  school  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  question  was 
asked  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Democrats 
on  the  Budget  Committee  and  in  a 
Democratic  conference:  What  was  the 
President  talking  about?  Who  made 
any  such  commitment  as  that? 

Mr.  Chiles,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  informed 
those  of  us  who  were  there  at  that 
time  that  if  any  such  commitment 
were  made,  it  must  have  been  a  com- 
mitment made  by  Republicans  to  Re- 
publicans, because  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  commitment. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  commitment.  In  searching 
my  recollection  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  talking  about,  when  he 
said  something  about  a  commitment 
of  that  sort,  and  I  saw  it  on  television, 
he  said  "they,"  whoever  •they'  might 
be. 

That  is  the  question  I  asked— who  is 
"they?  "  "They"  promised  "they  "  were 
going  to  cut  spending  $3  for  every  $1 
of  tax  increase. 

I  searched  my  memory  for  months 
before  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  been  with  what  was  called 
the  "gang  of  17."  a  group  of  17  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  White  Hou.se 
people  who  sat  down  together  and 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
together  on  a  package  to  cut  spending 
and  to  raise  taxes  to  try  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  Mr.  Baker,  speaking 
for  the  President,  had  insisted  on  talk- 
ing in  those  general  terms,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  reduce  spending  $3  for  every 
$1  of  tax  increase.  But  there  was  no 
agreement  reached  and  nobody  made 
any  commitment  to  anybody. 

That  hopeful  meeting  eventually 
came  to  an  end  without  achieving  any- 
thing and  without  any  commitments 
being  made  because  those  who  spoke 
for  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  pre- 


sumably lor  the  more  liberal  members 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  on  the 
House  side,  were  not  willing  at  thai 
time  to  make  any  kind  of  commitment 
for  any  cut  in  social  security. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
could  be  achieved  in  that  area,  the 
Senator  may  recall  that  the  whole 
thing  kind  of  went  for  naught. 

Mr  KASTEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  poinf^ 

Mr   LONG.  Yes. 

Mr  KASTEN.  I  have  in  front  of  me 
a  summary  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment of  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  we  adopted. 
There  is  in  the  suggested  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  no  reference  to  social 
security,  so  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  no  one  made  any  specific 
commitments  vis-a-vis  social  security. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  find 
,iii'.  tiling  in  the  language  of  that 
hwtU' '  resolution  that  says  anything 
abnut  a  3-for-l  agreement  or  anything 
I't  that  .sort',' 

Mr  KASTEN.  Madam  President. 
\K\v.i\  !  would  like  to  do  is  ask  unani- 
mnu,-  con-sent  that  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
conference  agreement  for  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
a  summary  of  the  changes  from  the 
baseline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT-FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983;  SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  FROM 
BASELINE 
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Mr  K.XSTEN.  In  summary,  the 
agreement  lists  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ures: $95.0  billion  in  revenue  increases 
and  $378,5  billion  in  total  deficit  re- 
duction. This  is  my  effort  to  establish 
the  rough  3-to-l  ratio  of  spending  re- 
ductions to  tax  increases  as  reflected 


in  the  conference  agreement  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  which  was 
agreed  to. 

I  am  aware,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  there  was  a  good  bit  of 
debate  on  this  3  to  1.  A  number  of 
people  may  have  thought  it  was  an 
agreement.  I  recognize  that  we  did  not 
bind  ourselves:  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  is  not  a  binding  reso- 
lution. Nevertheless,  I  think  this  docu- 
ment indicates  that  it  was  at  least  the 
intent  to  go  forward.  The  same  resolu- 
tion was  affirmed  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  enlightened  us  on  that  sub.iect  be- 
cause some  of  us  had  been  completely 
baffled  wondering  what  the  President 
was  talking  about,  what  anyone  was 
talking  about  when  they  had  in  mind 
that  the  Congress  had  committed 
itself  to  reduce  spending  S3  for  every 
$1  of  tax  increases.  I  was  totally  un- 
aware of  it.  I  know  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  all  of  our  group  seems 
to  have  been  totally  unaware  of  a  com- 
mitment of  that  sort. 

What  the  Senator  placed  in  the 
Record  gives  us  an  indication  of  where 
we  should  go  to  find  out  what  this 
thing  is  all  about,  because  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  just  not  in- 
formed on  that  sub,H-ct.  We  do  not 
agree  with  it, 

Mr,  KASTEN,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  the 
first  budget  resolution,  the  conference 
agreement,  and  also  the  second  budget 
resolution  were  in  fact  supported  by  a 
strong  number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  goals  that  we  set  forward 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  or  the 
second  budget  resolution.  We  did  in- 
crease taxes  by  S95.0  billion,  but  we 
did  not  enact  the  other  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  of  roughly  S283.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  the  3-to-l  ratio  that  has 
been  referred  to.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  was  a  good  bit  of  discus- 
sion of  the  3-to-l  ratio  in  the  press  and 
at  the  White  House. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  hung  up  on  the  3- 
to-1  ratio.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
broaden  the  debate.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  reach  the  goal  we 
all  have  to  reduce  deficits  simply  by 
increasing  taxes.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
mixture  of  both. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  floating  around  in  the  newspa- 
pers over  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  have 
suggested  a  1-to-l  trade,  a  SI  tax  in- 
crease and  SI  spending  reduction. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to 
solve  the  long-term  problem  of  this 
country.  V^\-  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
spending  more.  I  am  not  sure  that  3 
to  1  is  right  as  well.  But  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  shift  the  emphasis 
awav  from  the  need  to  increase  taxes 
to  a"  recognition  that  Congress  made  a 
commitment  in  our  budget  resolution 


that  we  were  going  to  work  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Government 
spending,  V^'e  have  failed  on  that  com- 
mitment. 

We  also  made  a  commitment  to  in- 
crease taxes.  We  carried  through  on 
that  commitment  TEFRA  was  passed. 
and  it  is  now  law. 

So  far.  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
dealing  with  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget.  What  1  would  like  to  do.  if  I 
could,  is  to  switch  the  nature  of  this 
debate  so  that  we  look  at  the  whole 
budget  and  the  spending  side  as  well 
as  simply  the  revenue  increases  that 
are  now  being  debated. 

Mr,    LONG,    Mr.    President,    if    the 
Senator   will    yield   to   me   just   for   a 
moment  to  conclude  my  views  on  this, 
it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  would  be  better  advised  to  try 
to    follow    the    suggestions    of    Paul 
Volcker.  who  is  a  responsible  member 
of   the   Federal    Reserve,    and   simply 
reduce  spending  as  much  as  we  can. 
Having  reduced  spending  as  much  as 
we  can.  we  should  then  turn  to  the 
revenue    side    and    raise    revenue.    I 
would  hope  that  for  every  dollar  we 
tax.   we  could  reduce  at   least   $1   in 
spending.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  3-to- 
1   ratio  if  we  can  achieve  it.  But  my 
thought  is  that,  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  and  if  we  can  raise  a 
lot  of  money  just  on  a  l-for-l  ratio,  we 
will  still  have  done  a  lot  of  good.  But  if 
we  place  a  condition  that  we  are  not 
going  to  raise  taxes  unless  we  econo- 
mize to  a  specified  extent,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  either  one.  That  is  what 
bothers  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mrs. 
K.'vssEBAUM  ,  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Several  points  come 
to  mind.  The  first  is  that  I  hear  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  saying  that 
he  is  not  sure  whether  3  to  1  is  the 
right  proportion,  but  he  is  trying  to 
raise  the  issue  so  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  of  cutting  deficits  both  by 
raising  revenue  and  by  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

My  point.  Madam  President,  is  that 
if  the  Senator  means  he  does  not  know 
whether  3  to  1  is  the  precisely  right 
ratio,  but  that  we  have  got  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  both  cutting 
spending  and  raising  revenue,  then  I 
am  concerned  about  the  wording  of 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Madam  President,  the  resolution 
says  that  we  have  to  be  bound  by  a  3- 
to-1  ratio,  not  1  to  1.  not  2  to  1  but  3  to 
1.  The  language  is  very  precise.  I  think 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  really 
means  what  he  says— that  he  does  not 
know  whether  3  to  1  is  right  or  not  but 
that  we  have  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  both  cutting  spending  and  rais- 
ing revenue— then  perhaps  we  should 
reject  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
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tion.  tat'causc  it  imp^'-'^' 
are  unrertain  about 

Flirt hermort'.  Madam  President,  this 
Senator,  too.  is  unaware  of  any  3to-l 
spending  cut  to  tax  increase  agree- 
ment. 

The  Senator  read  from  a  document. 
I  do  not  know  what  tliat  document  is 
or  what  it  states,  but  the  budget  reso- 
lution under  which  the  Congress  is 
now  operating  ha.s  approximately  a  6- 
tol  ratio  in  the  other  direction.  That 
is,  it  calls  for  U  year  reductions  in 
spending  of  about  .$12  billion  but  also 
calls  for  increiuse.s  m  revenue  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  about  $73  billion.  I  dis- 
agreed with  this  resolution  and  voted 
against  it,  pnmarly  because  it  in- 
crea-sed  taxes  too  much  and  cut  spend- 
ing loo  little.  But  it  is  the  best  record 
of  any  pledge  that  we  have. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
saying  that,  we  shoud  reduce  spending 
and  rai.se  revenue,  and  that  we  should 
v-urk  miiiti  more  assiduously  and 
much  more  a^Jigre.ssively  in  reducing 
the  defirii.s  But  I  wonder  if  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  adopt  a  resolution  which, 
a-s  I  understand  it.  is  not  really  on  all 
fours  with  what  Congress  has  actually 
pledged  to  do. 

Mr  KASrp;N.  Madam  President. 
briefly,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  then  I  intend  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  amendment— I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  and  is  not 
binding  in  law. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
although  wf  got  the  roughly  $100  bil 
lion  worth  of  tax  increases  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  we  have  not  gotten  the  re- 
ductions in  spending  that  we  had 
hoped  for.  I  recognize  that  3  to  1 
might  not  be  the  correct  ratio.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  4  to  1  or  5  to 
1  might  be  the  correct  ratio  as  well, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  percent  of 
GNP. 

During  the  1970's.  we  were  spending 
an  average  of  only  21  percent. 

So  the  problem,  as  I  stated  earlier,  is 
not  that  our  tax  rates  are  too  low:  it  is 
not  that  we  are  not  taxing  ourselves 
enough.  The  problem  in  this  country 
is  that  spending  is  too  high.  Whether 
we  do  it  at  3  to  1  or  1  to  1  or  whatever, 
we  want  to  emphasize  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget.  Therefore.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  (Mr.  Kasten)  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  any  tax  increases. 

I  think  that  a  tax  increase  at  this 
time  would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  economic  recovery  that  has  begun, 
and   it   has  begun.  Tax   hikes  of   the 
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nature  being  considered  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  cripple  the 
burgeoning  recovery  and  stifle  further 
business  expansion. 

Congress  should  focus  on  cutting 
spending  to  ameliorate  the  deficit,  es- 
pecially the  explosive  growth  in  enti- 
tlement programs.  For  example,  medi- 
care has  grown  tenfold  in  the  past  15 
years,  to  over  $57  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Medicare  will  continue  to  grow 
at  this  rate  unless  Congress  takes 
action.  We  need  a  bipartisan  national 
commission  to  deal  with  the  medicare 
crisis  similar  in  nature  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security. 

Of  course,  the  economy  cannot  toler- 
ate the  shock  of  raising  $55  billion  of 
new  taxes  over  the  next  3  years  as  pro- 
posed by  -some  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  think  the  recov- 
ery, which  is  only  10  months  old. 
would  be  seriously  endangered  if 
major  tax  increases  were  to  be  levied. 
Allow  me  to  cite  examples  of  the  cur- 
rent strength  of  the  economy. 

First,  the  GNP  grew  at  a  10-percent 
annual  rate  in  the  second  quarter  and 
at  a  7-percent  annual  rate  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Second,  unemployment  has  fallen 
from  a  high  of  10.4  percent  in  Febru- 
ary to  9.3  percent  in  September.  Since 
the  recovery  began,  total  employment 
has  increased  over  2.5  million  to  101.9 
million. 

Third,  the  factory  utilization  rate 
has  risen  by  nearly  10  percent,  from  a 
low  of  68.8  percent  to  78.4  percent  in 
September. 

Fourth.  GNP  and  industrial  produc- 
tion growth  have  been  achieved  with- 
out rampant  inflation.  In  the  12 
months  ending  in  August,  prices  have 
risen  a  mere  2.9  percent. 

Raising  Federal  revenue  through 
higher  taxes  has  only  led  to  more  Gov- 
ernment .spending  and  larger  budget 
deficits.  This  process  must  be  reversed. 
Spending  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
budget  deficit  dilemma. 

Congress  promised  in  ■TEFRA"  that 
for  every  dollar  of  higher  taxes.  Gov- 
ernment spending  would  be  reduced 
$3.  Despite  $98  billion  in  new  taxes 
mandated  in  TEFRA"  for  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1985.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  Federal  deficit  will  approxi- 
mate $190  billion  each  year  through 
1985.  Clearly,  higher  taxes  have 
caused  more  spending  and.  thus,  larger 
Federal  deficits. 

Many  of  the  so-called  loophole  clos- 
ers proposed  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  shift  the  tax  burden  onto  in- 
dividual taxpayers  and  especially  the 
middle  class. 

Some  of  these  proposals,  many  of 
which  could  be  disastrous,  include 
modification  of  income  tax  indexing, 
now  scheduled  to  become  effective  in 

1985.  Inflation  forces  the  middle  class 

into  higher  marginal  tax  brackets,  and 

the     net     result     is     less     disposable 

income.    Altering    indexing    will    not 


hurt  the  wealthy.  It  will  only  injure 
the  middle  class. 

The  committee  also  proposes  to 
defer  or  repeal  the  15-percent  net  in- 
terest exclusion,  scheduled  to  become 
effective  in  1985.  This  savings  incen- 
tive would  allow  an  individual  to  ex- 
clude from  taxation  15  percent  of  in- 
terest income— less  interest  expenses— 
up  to  a  total  of  $3,000.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  encourage  saving.  The 
net  interest  exclusion  would  benefit 
the  middle  class,  not  the  wealthy,  who 
already  utilize  a  wide  variety  of  tax 
shelters  to  reduce  their  taxable 
income. 

In  fact,  with  Senator  McClure  and 
Senator  Symms.  I  have  introduced  S. 
1602,  a  bill  to  make  the  15-percent  net 
interest  exclusion  effective  in  1983  and 
to  include  stock  dividends  in  the  for- 
mula. 

Another  option  being  considered  by 
the  Finance  Committee  is  an  increase 
in  certain  excise  taxes.  This  will  pri- 
marily hurt  middle  and  lower  income 
taxpayers.  These  are  regressive  taxes. 

Finally,  a  5-percent  corporate  surtax 
is  an  option  under  consideration.  This 
would  be  a  major  blow  to  the  economic 
recovery.  What  would  corporations  do 
if  higher  taxes  were  mandated?  They 
would  either  pass  this  tax  on  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  or 
it  would  cause  companies  to  postpone 
future  employment  additions  and  cap- 
ital investment.  Ultimately,  the  con- 
sumer bears  the  cost. 

I  applaud  Senator  Doles  call  for  an 
economic  summit.  However,  the  eco- 
nomic summit  should  only  address  the 
rapid  growth  of  Government  spending. 
We  should  focus  on  the  evil  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

In  fi.scal  1983.  entitlement  programs 
consumed  over  35  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue feeding  this  growth  by  raising 
taxes?  That  has  not  been  the  answer 
in  the  past,  nor  is  it  the  answer  in  the 
future. 

So  it  is  important  to  bring  together 
an  economic  summit  but  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  how  we  can  reduce 
the  growth  of  Government  spending. 
Tax  increases  will  not  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  this.  I  understand  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  overall  thrust. 
Again,  I  am  not  certain  who  deter- 
mines it  is  going  to  be  a  ratio  of  3  to  1. 
But  there  may  be  some  record  of  that, 
and  there  may  be  some  record  in  the 
debate  on  the  TEFRA  itself  where 
that  was  stated.  I  have  not  even 
checked  my  own  statement.  But  there 
may  be  some  information  there. 

We  did  not  really  get  the  full  $100 
billion  in  revenues  because  we  lost 
withholding,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows.  That  takes  out  about  $8 


billion  or  $9  billion,  and  the  provision 
dealing  \uth  m.^uranre  companies  fell 
about  $1  billion  or  more  short.  So  we 
are  not  talking  about  SlOO  billion,  but 
probabh  much  les.-^  on  the  revenue 
.side 

Plu^.  tlie  record  .stiould  show  that  we 
added  about  $80  some  billion  in  the 
1981  art  that  the  President  did  not  ask 
for.  Congress  in  its  wisdom  added 
about  $80  billion  in  revenue  losers  to 
the  bill.  They  are  all  very  ^rood  amend- 
ments for  the  most  part. 

In  addition,  we  did  not  adopt  about 
$20  billion  over  a  3-year  period  that 
the  President  wanted  in  revenue  meas- 
ures. So  that  is  another  $100  billion  1 
guess   we   could    argue    about,    saying 
But   the  President  signed  that   bill.'' 
and  I  guess  if  we  assumed  in  the  1983 
budget  re.solution  a  savings  of  S283  bil- 
lion   as   I   understand,   that   figure   in- 
cluded about   $107   billion   in   interest 
savings:  Based  on  a.saumed  lower  defi- 
cits,   and   a   decline    in    interest    rates 
generally.    An    additional    $47    billion 
was  to  be  saved  through  administra- 
tive action,  something  not  within  con 
trol  of  Congress.  That  left  about  $126 
billion  to  be  achieved  through  congres- 
sional action,  plus  $98  billion  in  taxes. 
So    the    1983    budget    resolution    as- 
sumed about  a  1.28-to-l  ratio  of  spend- 
ing to  taxes.  If  we  added  in  the  inter- 
est savings,  and  administrative  savings. 
and     congressional     action      actually 
taken  to  reduce  spending,  it  would  be 
about  a  2.4-to-l  ratio. 

Again.  I  assume  we  could  all  find 
some  comfort  in  what  we  have  either 
done  or  not  done.  My  point  is  we 
should  be  addre.ssing  the  budget  defi- 
cit. The  only  way  to  addre.ss  the 
budget  deficit  is  to  find  a  package  that 
will  satisfy  a  majority  of  this  body  and 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that 
would  include  primarily  spending  re- 
straint but  also  .some  revenue  changes, 
and  it  is  still  my  view  there  are  a  lot  of 
revenue  changes  that  can  be  enacted 
that  are  not  direct  tax  increases.  If 
someone  has  a  very  good  deal  now. 
and  we  tighten  it  up  a  little  bit  and 
thev  have  to  pay  a  little  tax,  I  assume 
that  is  a  lax  increase,  but  it  is  not  an 
increase  in  the  marginal  rates. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  think 
we  can  do  on  the  tax  side,  even  though 
it  might  have  some  impact  on  the 
economv.  but  there  are  many  areas  of 
tax  loopholes  thai  should  be  closed  as 
recommended  by  the  President  in  Sep- 
tember 1981.  We  have  not  done  all 
those  things  he  recommended,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  health  care  cap  or  whether  it 
is  other  things. 

I  guess  my  point  is  tliat  the  impor- 
tant thing,  as  I  see  it.  is  getting  a 
proper  mix  of  spending  restraint,  and 
that  is  where  I  put  my  priorities,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  and  I 
think  other  Senators,  but  also  .some 
revenue  changes  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 


I  am  more  concerned  with  those,  in- 
cluding the  realtors  and  the  home- 
builders  and  the  others  who  are  al- 
readv  starting  to  be  concerned  about 
high  mortgage  rates  at  13>2  percent 
average  across  this  country,  and  we 
are  told  by  these  same  people  that  14 
percent  is  sort  of  the  barrier.  Last 
week,  about  14  members  out  of  the  20 
members  on  our  committee  met  with 
the  Fed  Chairman.  Paul  Volcker.  and 
while  I  cannot  quote  Mr.  Volcker  I  cer- 
tainly gained  the  impression  that  re- 
.sponsible  fi.scal  action  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  economy  and  also  give 
him  a  little  more  freedom  on  the  mon- 
etary side. 

So  I  cannot  support  the  amendment, 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  discus- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  all 
stake  out  positions,  but  unless  we  face 
up  to  the  deficit,  it  is  not  going  to 
make  much  difference  what  the  ratio 

is. 

I  voted  against  the  budget  resolution 
because  it  wa.s  all  taxes.  S73  billion.  I 
think,  in  taxes,  and  I  think  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  $12  billion  on  spending 
restraint,  and  some  of  that  was  smoke. 
So  It  really  was  not  S12  billion,  and  I 
share  the  frustration  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

But  1  also  believe  that  whether  the 
While  House  wants  to  participate  or 
not,  we  are  going  to  have  to  hammer 
out  some  deficit  reduction  package  in 
Congress  because  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility. 

The  budget  process  is  a  congression- 
al process.  The  President  is  not  in- 
volved in  it.  And  we  have  tried  to  meet 
some  of  our  obligations  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  cut  spending  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommended.  We  have  also  made 
savings  in  some  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee, so  we  have  done  fairly  well  on  the 
spending  side. 

On  the  revenue  side,  we  have  report- 
ed to  the  Budget  Committee  today  a 
package  of  about  between  $12  billion 
and  $13 '2  billion  in  revenues  over  a  3- 
year  period.  But  again  much  of  that  is 
in  areas  that  should  be  addressed. 

So    I    hope    that,    while    this   debate 
mav  be  helpful,  the  greater  debate  will 
be  hopefully  before  we  adjourn,  as  to 
how    we    reduce    the    budget    deficit, 
bring  down  interest  rates,  sustain  re- 
covery, and  put  people  back  to  work. 
And   if    it    takes  .some   revenues   to   do 
that.   I   do   not    think   I    am   going   to 
stand  here  and  say  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing on  the  revenue  side,  we  should 
do  it  all  on  the  spending  side.  What 
the  proper  ratio  should  be.  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  how  we  raise  the  revenue.  If 
we  are  going  out  there  and  raise  the 
marginal  rates,  which  I  would  be  op- 
posed to.  I  am  not  so  certain  that  a 
surtax  is  a  good  idea,  but  there  has  to 
be  some  wavs  to  put  together  a  reve- 
nue  package   that    would   take   effect 
primarily  in  1985  and  1986  that  would 


not  disrupt  the  economy  recovery, 
that  might  underscore  or  strengthen 
the  recovery,  and  that  is  what  many  of 
us  hope  we  can  put  together,  not  just 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  because  we 
do  not  have  all  the  jurisdiction,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  other  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

But  I  must  say  I  am  willing  to  sug- 
gest that  I  believe  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee we  have  the  voles  for  a  respon- 
sible package  and  if  we  focus  on  spend- 
ing restraint  as  the  No.  1  priority,  and 
then  turn  to  revenues.  I  am  convinced 
there  are  enough  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  that  committee  to 
report  to  the  full  Senate  a  responsible 
proposal. 

Even  though  there  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  President's  advisers  at  the 
While  House  and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  I  do  not  believe  the  defi- 
cit is  going  to  go  away,  not  by  speeches 
or  any  other  thing,  except  legislative 
action. 

So  I  hope  that,  while  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  sense-of-lhe-Senate  amend- 
ment would  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  statement  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  He  and  I  are  both  work- 
ing together  to  shift  the  emphasis  of 
this  debate.  I  think  in  the  last  half 
hour  to  45  minutes  we.  in  the  Cham- 
ber have  begun  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  this  debate  from  lax  increases  to 
spending  reductions. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  his 
Finance  Committee  have  shouldered  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  deficit  reduction.  In  fact  he  has  car- 
ried out  their  instructions  to  increase 
the  revenues  that  were  necessary. 
Congress,  through  things  that  were 
planned  and  some  that  were  not.  has 
increased  spending.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  that  the  assumed 
$100  billion  from  interest  savings  are 
due  to  lower  interest  rates— $55  bil- 
lion-and  to  lower  deficit  projections— 
$45  billion.  But,  the  latest  projections 
for  those  deficits  are  higher. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  concerned 
about  the  dangers  of  a  13-  or  14-  or  15- 
percent  prime  rate  of  interest  coming 
back  again.  I  even  think  that  11 ''2  or 
12  percent  prime  is  too  high.  If  we 
could  knock  that  rate  down  1  or  2 
points,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  see 
the  kind  of  expansion  and  growth  that 
we  need  in  the  critical  interest  rate 
sensitive  sectors  of  our  economy,  spe- 
cifically homebuilding.  construction. 
automobiles,  and  consumer  durables. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
cannot  support  my  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  at  this  time,  it  is  true  that 
we  both  want  to  shift  the  emphasis  of 
this  debate  to  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget. 
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1  :i.sk  smanirniiu-,  i  diimtU  to  have 
printed  in  ttic  RMnnn  Munr  ;i(iditional 
inforniiit  ion  I  hut  vu-  ti.i.  f  on  the 
spending;  ;i.^>uir.('' n'ns  iii'  hid'Hl  in  the 
first  budget  rf.M>iu!  ion  lor  ti.scal  year 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Response  to  the  Statement  That  Congress 
Actually  Cut  $2.33  for  Eveky  $1  in  Reve- 
nue Increased  by  TEFRA 
In  estimating   those  savings,   the   budget 
reestimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  that  were 
adopted  in  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year   1984   were  not   included.  The  budget 
reestimates  show  that  outlays  in  1983  would 
be  $43  billion  more  than  originally  assumed 
in  the  1983  budget. 
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In  fact,  the  estimate  does  not  include  any 
budget  or  spending  adopted  after  the  end  of 
last  session. 

The  3-for-l  promise  assumed  that  over  the 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.  we  would  cut 
approximately  $300  billion  in  spending  and 
rai.se  approximately  $100  billion  in  revenues. 
Congress  passed  TEFRA.  which  increased 
revenues  by  $98  billion— and  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1983.  which  reduced 
spending  by  $53  billion  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

In  calculating  the  $2.33-to-I  savings  ratio, 
savings  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  were  in- 
correctly assumed. 


Those  savings  are  actually  assumed  and 
not  real,  since; 

( 1 )  The  Savings  assumed  for  defense  were 
in  part  based  on  lower  OMB  estimates  of  de- 
fen.se  outlays,  instead  of  the  higher— and 
more  accurate— CBO  estimates. 

(2)  The  defense,  federal  pay  raise,  and 
non-defense  discretionary  program  savings 
assumed  that  the  outyear  savings  would  be 
achieved,  even  though  appropriations  are 
only  done  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  outyear  estimates  are;  Defense.  $18 
billion:  Federal  pay.  $21  billion;  discretion- 
ary. $5  billion. 

These  savings  were  not  reconciled  last 
year.  Since  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if 
they  will  really  be  achieved,  they  should  not 
have  been  included. 

(3)  The  estimates  assume  the  Administra- 
tion's action  on  management  savings— $46.6 
billion  over  fiscal  years  1983  to  1985— which 
included  debt  collection,  increases  in  outer 
continental  shelf  leasing.  $3  billion  in  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse,  surplus  property  disposal, 
etc. 

Yet  these  savings  have  not  actually  been 
achieved. 

(4)  Of  the  $2.33  assumed  in  savings.  $100 
billion  comes  from  net  interest  savings.  Ap- 
proximately $55  billion  is  due  to  lower  rates, 
and  $45  billion  is  due  to  lower  deficits. 
Given  the  increase  in  deficit  projections 
from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1984. 
how  can  this  not  hold  true. 

The  interest  savings  are  also  based  on  the 
assumption  that  85  percent  of  the  savings  in 
the  resolution  were  achieved.  Given  the 
points  just  made.  this.  too.  cannot  be  true. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  intend  to  prolong  this  debate 
unnecessarily,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  clarify  the  facts  just  a  little  bit 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  earlier 
suggested  that  a  document  he  was  in- 
troducing to  the  Record  would  sub- 
stantiate    his     view     that     Congress 


pledged  to  reduce  spending  by  three 
times  more  than  it  raised  revenues. 
The  documents  he  had  in  mind,  at 
least  so  far  as  this  Senator,  is  aware,  is 
essentially  a  "wish  list  "  passed  out  by 
the  Budget  Committee  for  fiscal  1983. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  best 
evidence  of  what  Congress  had  in 
mind  with  respect  to  fiscal  1983  is  the 
reconciliation  conference  report  Con- 
gress actually  adopted.  Under  that 
document,  the  Congress  agreed,  for 
the  period  from  1983  to  1985.  to 
reduce  spending  by  $27  billion  and  to 
raise  revenue  by  $98  billion.  That  is 
approximately  a  3-to-l  ratio  in  the 
other  direction:  that  is,  it  would  in- 
crease revenue  by  three  times  the 
amount  it  would  reduce  spending. 

Furthermore,  Madam  President,  as 
this  Senator  indicated  not  too  long 
ago,  with  respect  to  the  present 
budget  resolution  Congress  operates 
under,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
asked  the  committees  to  reduce  spend- 
ing by  $12  billion  and  increase  revenue 
by  $73  billion.  Again,  solid  evidence  of 
what  the  Congress  ha.s  pledged  to  do. 

I  only  mention  this.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, because  I  want  to  set  the  Record 
straight  here  as  to  what  Congress  has, 
in  fact,  pledged  to  do,  as  compared 
with  what  somebody's  assumptions 
were  of  what  Congress  pledged  to  do. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  that  con- 
ference report  dealing  with  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  1983 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXCERPT  FROM  SENATE  REPORT  97-478,  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 
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Ml.  KASIEN.  Madam  President,  I, 
too,  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion or  debate.  1  do  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
numbers  he  picked  were  the  reconciled 
deficit  reduction  measures.  But  when 
we  passed  the  first  budget  resolution, 
it  was  not  just  the  reconciled  numbers 
that    we    were    voting    on.    We    were 


voting  on  overall  spending  and  reve- 
nue totals  with  Lhe  goal  of  lower  defi- 
cits in  mind. 

The  Senator  is  exactly  right.  We 
only  reconciled  a  small  portion  of 
what  we  intended  to.  in  fact,  cut.  And 
that  is  the  point.  We  got  every  single 
dollar  of  the  tax  increases,  and  we  rec- 
onciled a  very  small  percentage  of  the 


suggested  spending  cuts.  That  is  the 
problem.  Had  we  gotten  the  spending 
cuts  that  were  suggested  as  well  as  the 
revenue  increases,  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  would  not  be  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  strong  advocate  and  cospon- 
sor  to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 


^'()t)d  friend  and  roUcHgue.  Mr 
K'xsTFN  The  re.solution  bring.s  into 
foru.'-  the  respon-sibilitie.'-  that  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  address. 

When  President  Reapan  came  to 
\V:i.shington  in  1981.  sky-high  interest 
rates,  uncontrollable  Inflation,  exces- 
sne  Government  spending,  and  too 
high  taxes  were  the  unfortunate  facts 
oi  life.  No  real  relief  seemed  immi- 
nent. I  can  tell  you  that  a.s  a  small 
busine.ss  man  at  the  time,  things  could 
not  have  been  worse. 

.•\s  the  President  gradually  exerted 
111,-  considerable  will  on  Congress,  his 
economic  program  slowly  but  surely 
ri\ersed  the  trends  set  in  the  past.  To 
the  begrudgemenl  of  his  critics,  the 
Fr<>i(ieiii.  along  with  many  in  Con- 
gris.-.  Aic-^  able  to  reduce  interest  rates 
!)•.  :ii';iost  half,  cut  Government 
jp.  iidiiig.  and  nearly  eliminated  infla- 
tion. Taxes,  which  had  consistently 
h.  1  n  rai.sed  to  pay  for  a  free-spending 
Congress.  were  reduced,  putting 
ijioiicv  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  m- 
di\Kiiial  American.  Today,  though  we 
are  still  not  out  of  the  woods,  we  are 
finally  on  our  way  to  the  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

We  cannot  buckle  in  the  face  of  our 
responsibilities.  We  in  Congress  must 
(ontinue  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
iustments  needed  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  current  recovery  so  as  to 
build  a  strong  foundation  for  future 
generations.  The  true  issue  of  fairness 
will  be  the  passing  on  of  a  solidly 
based  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  opposition  to  the 
current  proposals  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The.se  proposals  rely  too  heavily  on 
revenue  enhancements,  which  no 
matter  how  you  try  to  disguise  it  still 
means  a  tax  increase.  Unfortunately. 
we  have  yet  to  .see  any  real  progress  on 
spending  restraint. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  .strongly 
endorse  the  amendment  before  us  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  passing 
this  important  restatement  of  our  re- 
.solve  to  live  up  to  our  difficult  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  if  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
prepared  to  propose  an  amendment. 
We  notified  Senator  W.\llop.  who  has 
an  interest  in  that  amendment.  Per- 
haps I  could  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  while  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor 

Mr.  IJIXON    I  vuiuld  be  prepared  to 

proceed.  I  say  to  the  manager,  if  you 

think  he  is  on  his  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  do  we  not  do  that? 

Is  there  some  agreement  to  have  the 

vote  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader.  At  the  moment,  we  have  no 
agreement. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  agree- 
ing   that    after    we    dispose    of    the 


Baucus  amendment,  we  i  ht  n  turn  to 
the  Kasten  amendment.  But  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  have  an  agreement  as  to  a 
precise  time  of  voting  on  one  amend- 
ment, he  would  just  as  soon  not  agree 
to  a  precise  time  to  vote  on  another 
amendment. 

I  suggest  that  at  5  o'clock,  if  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote,  we  vote  on  the 
Baucus  amendment.  After  that,  we 
can  talk  about  the  Kasten  amendment 
and  we  can  vote  on  that  when  we  are 
read\ . 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
may  temporarily  lay  aside  both  the 
Baucus  and  Kasten  amendments  and 
move  on  to  the  amendment  of  the 
.Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  object  ion'.'  Without  ob.icction,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
was  just  informed  about  a  half-hour 
ago  that  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Chiles,  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
Kasten  amendment.  I  do  not  know- 
whet  her  he  wants  to  speak  now. 

Mr.  DOLE  Under  the  procedure,  he 
would  be  able  to  speak  after  the  vote 
on  vour  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  informed  that  is 
fine  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  65 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance taxes  imposed  by  States  on  oil,  natu- 
ral gas.  and  coal) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    Illinois    (Mr.    Dixon) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2465. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment    be   dispen.sed 

with. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With- 
out ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following' 

SF.ITION  1    -in  IK  I  TITl.K. 

Thus  Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  'Severance 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1983". 

SKC  .  2   KINDINCS  AM)  I't  RPOSES. 

(a)  Findings. -The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  the  Federal  decision  to  allow  the  price 
nf  domestic  crude  oil  to  rise  to  the  world 
price  has  unintentionally  contributed  to 
fi.scal  disparities  between  States,  as  a  few 
energvproducing  States  seek  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  economic  advantage  from 
their  positions  as  net  energy  exporters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  States; 

(2)  severance  lax  revenues  in  some  States 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  public  costs  attributable  to  the 
economic  activity  being  taxed:  and 

(3)  excessively  high  severance  taxes  con- 
stitute a  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 


(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
impose  an  effective  and  reasonable  limit  on 
State   energy    severance    taxes   on   certain 

minerals. 


>K(      i    1  IMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  STATE  SEVER- 
AM  K.  TAXES 

(a)  In  General— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law.  the 
aggregate  revenues  from  State  severance 
taxes  imposed  by  any  State  (and  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  with  respect  to 
crude  oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal  transported 
outside  such  State  in  any  State  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
State  (and  any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
during  such  fiscal  year  which  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  production  within  the 
State  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas.  or  coal,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Enforcement.— 

( 1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Action  by  attorney  general.— The 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  any  State  (or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  which  is  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(B)  Action  by  taxpayer.— Any  person  who 
has  paid  a  State  severance  tax  which  is  im- 
posed by  a  State  (or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
may  bring  a  civil  action  against  such  State 
(or  political  subdivision)  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  RELIEF.-The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  (including  injunctive 
relief)  as  may  be  appropriate  in  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Burden  of  proof.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  burden  of  proof  in 
any  action  brought  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  upon  the  petitioner  to  prove  that 
ihe  aggregate  revenue  from  the  State  sever- 
ance tax  imposed  by  the  defendant  during 
the  State  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Rates  in  excess  of  i978  levels.— 
Upon  introduction  of  evidence  in  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  d)  that  the  rale 
of  the  severance  lax  imposed  by  the  defend- 
ant during  the  State  fisal  year  exceeds  the 
higher  of— 

(i)  the  adjusted  1978  State  lax  rate  for 
such  Stale  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

(ii)  the  adjusted  1978  national  average  tax 
rale  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  aggre- 
gate revenue  from  such  severance  tax  for 
such  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  the  costs  in- 
curred bv  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Adjusted  1978  State  Tax  Rate;  Ad- 
justed 1978  National  Average  Tax  Rate.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  terms  "adjusted  1978 
Stale  tax  rate"  and  "adjusted  1978  national 
average  tax  rate"'  mean  the  1978  State  tax 
rate,  or  the  1978  national  average  tax  rate, 
as  the  case  may  be.  plus  an  amount  equal 
to- 

(A)  such  tax  rate,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  inflation  adjustment  for  the  State 
fiscal  year  involved. 
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The  amount  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
cent 

(2)  1978  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  TAX  RATES.— The 

term  1978  national  average  tax  rate" 
means,  with  respect  to  crude  oil,  natural 
gas,  or  coal— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  under  paragraph 
(5)  to  have  been  collected  by  all  States  (and 
all  political  subdivisions  thereof)  during 
State  fiscal  years  ending  with,  or  within, 
calendar  year  1978.  divided  by 

<B)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  natural 
resource  determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to 
have  been  produced  from  within  all  States 
during  such  fiscal  years. 

(3)  1978  STATE  TAX  RATES  -The  term  1978 
State  tax  rate"  means,  with  respect  to  crude 
oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal  produced  from  a 
State- 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  under  paragraph 
(5)  to  have  been  collected  by  such  State 
<and  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  for 
the  State  fiscal  year  ending  with,  or  within. 
calendar  year  1978.  divided  by 

(B)  the  quantity  of  such  natural  resource 
determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to  have 
been  produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year 

(4)  Inflation  adjustment.— The  inflation 
adjustment  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  per- 
centage by  which— 

(A)  the  first  revision  of  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  third  calendar  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  ending  with,  or  within,  the  State  fiscal 
year  preceding  such  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

(B)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quarter 
ending  December  30.  1979. 

(5)  Secretary  or  energy  determina- 
tions.— 

(A)  In  general  -Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  determine 
(and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register)  with 
respect  to  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal  — 

(i)  the  amount  of  Slate  severance  taxes 
collected  by  each  State  (and  all  political 
subdivisions  thereof)  during  the  State  fiscal 
year  ending  with,  or  within,  calendar  year 
1978  for  each  such  natural  resource,  and 

(ii)  the  quantity  of  each  such  natural  re- 
source produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Census  data.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  base  the  determinations  under 
this  sut)section  on  data  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  provide, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  more  appro- 
priate information  is  available  from  an 
agency  hearing  described  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

(C)  Procedures  for  determinations.- The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make  the  determi 
nations  under  this  paragraph  on  the  record 
after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing 
under  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code 

(D)  Judicial  review — 

(i)  Filing  of  petition —At  any  time 
before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  on  which 
any  determination  is  published  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  any  person  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
^ijni_^  *i'  'he  circuit  in  which  such  person 
n-sHirs  I  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ne.ss.  for  judicial  review  of  such  determina- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 


thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to.  and  transcript  of,  the  writ- 
ten or  oral  proceedings  on  which  the  deter- 
mination was  based  as  provided  in  section 
2113  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(ii)  JuRisDic-rioN  — Upon  the  filing  of  the 
petition  referred  to  in  clause  (i).  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  shall  have  jurisdic 
tion  to  review  the  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro 
vided  in  such  chapter. 

(iii)  Appeals —The  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
determination  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(iv)  Limitation.— Any  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  this  para 
graph  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review- 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph. 

(6)  Units  of  measure —The  1978  State  tax 
rate  and  the  1978  national  average  tax  rate 
determined  under  this  subsection  shall  be  — 

(A)  per  barrel,  in  the  case  of  crude  oil; 

(B)  per  Mcf.  in  the  case  of  natural  gas: 
and 

(C)  per  ton.  in  the  case  of  coal. 

(d)  Detinitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  State  severance  taxes -The  term 
"State  severance  tax"  means  any  tax  or  fee 

established  by  any  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State i  and  levied  on.  meas- 
ured by.  or  otherwise  imposed  with  respect 
to  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  or  coal  produced  in 
such  State.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
income,  sales,  property,  or  any  other  similar 
tax  or  fee  If  such  tax  or  fee— 

(A)  applies  with  respect  to  a  broad  range 
of  business  activities  or  types  of  property, 
and 

(B)  does  not  result  in  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  tax  or  fee  than  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  other  activities  or  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  imposed. 

(2)  State. -The  term  State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Crude  oil— The  term  "crude  oil"  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
natural  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field 
facilities. 

(4)  Natural  gas —The  term  "natural  gas" 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of 
an  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  well;  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  geothermal 
energy. 

(5)  CoAL.-The  term  "coal"  includes  lig- 
nite. 

(6)  Barrel.— The  term  "barrel"  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

(7)  Mcf— The  term  "Mcf"  refers  to  1.000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  measured  at  a  pres- 
sure of  14.73  pounds  per  square  inch  (abso- 
lute) and  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

(8)  Ton —The  term  "ton"  means  2.000 
pounds,  (e)  Effective  Dates  — 

(1)  In  general. -Except  as  otherwuse  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  .subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  1 
year  RTCa*  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  2-YEAR  period  for  STATES   IN   EXCESS  OF 

limitation.— 

(A)  In  general.  — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  any  Stale 
(or  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  in 
which  any  State  severance  tax  on  crude  oil. 
natural  gas.  or  coal  would  otherwise  exceed 
the  limit  under  subsection  (a),  such  limit 


shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
tax  at  any  time  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  Exception  if  tax  is  modified  during 
2-YEAR  period —Subparagraph  (Ai  shall 
cease  to  apply  to  any  State  .severance  tax  if 
the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  revised  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  effectively 
prohibits  States  from  imposing  exces- 
sively high  severance  taxes  on  coal.  oil. 
or  natural  gas.  It  is  identical  to  S.  463. 
the  Severance  Tax  Equity  Act,  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  price  of  energy 
rise  dramatically.  Energy  prices  are  an 
increasing  burden  on  American  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  average  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country.  Increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  have  to  worry 
whether  they  can  afford  the  gas  to 
commute  to  work,  to  look  for  jobs,  or 
even  to  heat  their  homes  this  winter. 

The  recent  recession  we  are  only 
now  recovering  from  had  a  significant 
impact  on  most  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  were  and  are  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  revenue  sources  that 
rise  slowly,  if  at  all.  and  ever  increas- 
ing needs.  The  result  is  an  increasing 
inability  to  continue  providing  neces- 
sary governmental  services. 

In  my  own  Stale  of  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recession  has  meant  that 
the  States  infrastructure  continued  to 
deteriorate,  and  that  substantial  in- 
creases in  Slate  taxes  were  needed.  Il- 
linois needs  over  $1  billion  more  annu- 
ally than  it  rai.sed  in  1982  just  to  main- 
tain its  investment  in  highways  and 
transit  systems.  Education  needs  and 
social  services  are  increasingly  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  revenue  sources  of  eight  Slates, 
however,  seem  to  be  relatively  unaf- 
fected by  current  economic  conditions. 
In  1981.  Alaska's  tax  revenue  rose  by 
51.3  percent:  New  Mexico's  by  30.3  per- 
cent: Oklahoma's  by  24.2  percent: 
North  Dakota's  by  21.9  percent;  New- 
Jersey's  by  21.6  percent:  Wyoming's  by 
19.2  percent;  Texas'  by  17.9  percent, 
and  Louisiana's  by  17.5  percent. 
Except  for  New  Jersey,  which  has  rap- 
idly growing  lax  revenues  from  Atlan- 
tic City  casinos,  these  are  all  Slates 
with  significant  severance  tax  reve- 
nues. 

In  1981.  State  severance  tax  reve- 
nues rose  by  an  astonishing  53  per- 
cent. 

Think  of  it.  With  a  revenue  resource 
that  rose  by  53  percent  annually  even 
as  the  economy  was  sliding  into  tht 
depths  of  a  recession.  Congress  would 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  balancing 
the  budget.  The  severe  budgetary 
problems  that  generated  the  support 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  would  disappear. 
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Stncrancc  tax  rcvenut','-.  however, 
rurrcntlv  accrue  solely  to  the  State.'?. 
Unfortunately,  this  resource  i.s  not 
available  to  all  States.  In  fact,  over  85 
pcrrcnt  of  .severance  tax  revenues  go 
t(,  onh  8  of  the  50  States.  For  these 
lucky  few.  .severance  tax  revenue.s  are 
a  ma.ior  component  of  State  finances. 
Fiftv-onc  percent  of  Ala.ska's  revenues 
comes  from  .severance  taxes,  while 
^,\cn  other  States -Louisiana.  Mon- 
tana Ncv.  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  Tfxa.s.  and  Wyoming- 
derive  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
revenues  from  this  source. 

There  ha.s  been  much  discus.sion 
about  -Ahether  or  how  much  the 
burden  of  severance  taxes  is  shifted  to 
the  citizens  of  States  that  buy.  rather 
than  produce,  energy.  Economists  do 
not  agree  on  that  answer. 

Now.  I  am  not  an  economist.  Mr 
I'resideiit  But  it  seems  to  me  tin.- 
question  of  the  economic  burden  that 
might  or  might  not  be  created  by  sev- 
erance taxes  IS  not  exactly  the  most 
importanl  one  we  ought  to  address. 

The  most  important  question  before 
u:-  is  whether  we  are  going  to  treat  our 
natural  energy  resources  as  truly  na- 
tional resources,  or  whether  we  are 
^■oing  to  let  them  be  controUed-and 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  control-by 
Slates  which,  through  an  accident  of 
geography,  are  the  sites  of  our  energy 
supplies. 

I  say  those  natural  resources  are  na- 
tional resources,  and  it  is  clear  we  are 
not  now  treating  them  that  way-not 
when  one  Slate  can  raise  95  percent  of 
Its  revenues  bv  various  energy  taxes. 
and  when  nearly  all  of  that  energy  is 
consumed  in  other  Stales;  not  when 
citizens  of  many  Stales  pay  large 
annual  State  income  taxes,  while 
those  in  .some  severance  tax  States  pay 
none. 

No.  the  time  has  come  for  a  national 
approach  to  this  most  vital  i.ssue. 

Illinois  is  a  major  coal  producing 
.State.  It  has  no  severance  tax  at  the 
moment.  However,  evolving  market 
( onditions  could  soon  make  it  very  at- 
tractive for  my  Slate  to  impose  a  sev- 
erance tax  on  coal. 

And  coal  is  not  the  only  n  source  on 
wliich  a  severance  lax  can  be  impo.sed. 
Governors  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
have  been  seriously  discu.ssing  impos- 
ing a  severance  tax  on  Great  Lakes 
water  that  could,  in  the  future,  be 
piped  to  water-starved  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  our  country.  I 
have  seen  newspaper  accounts  indicat- 
ing that  the  Midwest  could  be  the 
future  OPEC  of  water. 

I  find  that  idea  disturbing.  Madam 
President.  The  United  States  is  much 
more  than  a  collection  of  50  States.  It 
is  a  Nation.  It  cannot  and  should  not 
let  control  over  what  are  truly  nalion- 
al-not  just  natural-resources,  be  de- 
cided principally  by  the  individual 
States. 
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I  believe  that  States  are  entitled  to 
tax  economic  activity  within  their  bor- 
ders   Our  Constitution  makes  it  clear 
that  thev  have  that  right.  I  have  no 
quarrel   with   the   desire  of  States  to 
impose  limited  severance  taxes  to  com- 
pensate for  the  impact  of  energy  pro- 
duction activities  on  the  State.  Howev- 
er   I   do  not   believe  States  should  be 
able   to   impose   severance   taxes   that 
raise   revenues   far   in   excess   of   the 
amounts  needed  to  recover  those  costs. 
The    amendment     I     am     proposing 
todav.  therefore,  prohibits  States  from 
imposing  severance  taxes  on  coal.  oil. 
or  natural  gas.  except  to  recover  the 
public    costs    directly    attributable    to 
the  energy  extraction  activities.  This 
legislation    does    not    prohibit    States 
from  taxing  energy  activities  in  other 
wavs.  States  would  continue  to  be  free 
to   impose   income   taxes,   sales  taxes. 
and  other  taxes  that  other  businesses 
pay    Further,  this  legislation  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  States'  right  to 
collect  rovaitv  income  m  appropriate 
situations'.  However,  it  will  effectively 
prevent  use  of  the  severance  tax  mech- 
anism   to   raise   revenues   for   general 
government    and   other   unrelated   ac- 
tivities. 

The  amendment  does  not  impose  a 
numerical  test;  it  does  not  attempt  to 
dictate  that  severance  taxes  above  a 
particular  level  are.  per  se.  excessively 
high  It  does  establish  a  standard,  a 
standard  that  is  both  flexible  and  rea- 
sonable. It  permits  States  to  impose 
.severance  taxes  to  raise  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  recover  the  direct  public  costs 
attributable  to  the  energy  extraction 
activity.  For  example.  States  would  be 
able  to  impose  severance  taxes  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  necessary  highway 
upgrading  or  of  new  sewer  lines 
needed  to  service  the  energy  extrac- 
tion facilities. 

The  amount  necessary  to  recover  as- 
sociated public  costs  will  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  make  a  single  na- 
tional standard  inappropriate.  The 
test  in  the  Severance  Tax  Equity  Act 
will  permit  States  to  respond  to  their 
own  unique  circumstances,  while  in- 
suring that  energy  activities  are  not 
singled  out  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  necessary  costs  of  govern- 
ment and  that  energy  activities  are 
taxed  in  a  nondiscriminatory  way. 

The  related  to  public  costs  test  is  not 
without  problems.  An  inventive  State 
could  trv  to  contend  that  many  activi- 
ties that  most  reasonable  people  would 
believe  are  unrelated  to  the  energy  ac- 
tivity were  somehow  distantly  related 
and  therefore  should  be  covered  by 
the  severance  tax.  Years  of  litigation 
could  result,  as  clever  States  tried  to 
stretch  the  standard  to  its  limits-and 

beyond.  .   . 

Therefore,  the  amendment  estab- 
lished a  presumption  that  State  sever- 
ance taxes  above  their  own  1978  level. 
or  the  1978  national  average,  whichev- 
er is   higher,   are   not    related  to   the 


energy  activity.  A  State  would  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that 
revenues  above  the  1978  level,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  were  necessary  to 
cover  directly  attributable  costs.  1978 
was  chosen  because  it  reflects  the  level 
of  taxation  States  felt  was  necessary 
before  decontrol  of  oil  prices  began  in 

1979. 

In  my  own  view,  it  is  possible,  and 
perhaps  even  likely,  that  even  the 
1978  level  could  be  too  high.  However, 
for  taxes  below  the  1978  level,  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  party 
paying  the  tax  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  lax  was  excessive. 

I  believe.  Madam  President,  that 
energv  severance  taxes  in  some  Slates 
have  risen  to  a  level  that  constitutes  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  My 
amendment  will  eliminate  that 
burden,  insuring  that  State  severance 
taxes  are  related  to  the  public  costs  di- 
rectly attributable  to  energy  activities. 
This  legislation  addresses  the  core  of 
the  severance  tax  issue,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  address  the  numerous  re- 
lated issues.  For  example,  it  does  not 
Impose  a  Federal  severance  tax  or 
create  or  increase  any  other  Federal 
energy  tax. 

I  believe  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  a  new  Federal  energy  tax.  Howev- 
er, resolution  of  that  important  issue 
can  proceed  separately  from  the  Stale 
severance  tax  preempion  issue.  Fur- 
ther, a  new  Federal  tax  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  controversial,  and  could 
iinpede  action  on  the  State  severance 
tax  limitation  question. 

Madam  President.  I  realize  this  pro- 
posal is  controversial  and  that  there 
are  many  that  will  oppose  it.  even 
though  it  does  not  call  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral tax.  I  think  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing, however,  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  the  13  Colonies  came  together 
to  form  the  United  Stales  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  lo  form  a  cus- 
toms union,  lo  insure  the  free  and  un- 
fettered flow  of  trade  between  and 
among  the  Slates-to-be.  I  think  that 
objective  was  a  sound  one,  and  that  it 
remains  sound  today. 

Unrestricted  severance  taxes  by  the 
States  have  the  potential  to  under- 
mine the  free  flow  of  trade  among  the 
States  and  to  incite  regional  strife. 
Uncapped,  these  taxes  work  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Union.  We  do 
not  have  to  look  very  far  to  see  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  caused  by 
placing  State  or  regional  interests 
above  the  national  interest. 

I  think  it  is  imperative,  therefore,  to 
enact  this  legislation,  and  to  enact  it 
quickly.  Our  energy  resources  are  part 
of  our  national  treasure,  and  their 
benefits  should  be  shared  by  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  about  tne 
outcome  of  a  vote  on  this  issue  here 
today  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
here  todav,  however,  because  I  think  it 
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is  time  for  the  Senate  to  begin  to 
thinlt  seriously  about  this  issue.  State 
severance  taxes  raise  public  policy 
issues  of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
should  begin  the  process  of  examining 
those  issues  in  a  comprehensive  but 
expeditious  manner. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  amend- 
ment will  .stmiulate  my  colleagues  to 
think  .seriously  about  this  issue.  This 
matter  needs  and  deserves  the  Sen- 
ate's closest  attention. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  BAUCUS  Madam  President,  in 
my  judgment,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  attempts  to  divide 
this  country  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  This  amendment  simply,  direct- 
ly, and  severely  limits  the  revenue- 
raising  power  of  States. 

No  power  could  be  more  fundamen- 
tal to  a  State.  When  our  Constitution 
was  drafted,  our  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  bring  continuity,  cohesive- 
ness.  if  you  will,  togetherness,  to  the 
many  States.  Specifically,  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. 

But  our  Founding  Fathers  also  pro- 
vided, in  the  10th  amendment,  that 
States  have  the  authority  to  control 
their  own  destiny.  That  authority  in- 
cluded the  power  to  raise  revenue.  In 
fact,  in  the  Federalist  Papers.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  arguing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  said  that 
States'  power  to  raise  revenues  is  es- 
sential, because  if  they  lack  that 
power,  they  really  have  no  power  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  exactly 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  said: 

The  individual  States  should  possess  an 
independent  and  uncontrollable  authority 
to  raise  their  own  revenue  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  wants  and  should  retain  that  au- 
thority in  the  most  absolute  and  unquahfied 
sense. 

Madam  President,  if,  as  Hamilton 
said,  the  individual  States  should  pos- 
sess the  independent  and  uncontrolla- 
ble power  to  raise  their  own  revenues 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  if  they 
should  retain  their  authority  in  an  ab 
solute  and  unqualified  sense,  then  this 
amendment  would  directly  contradict 
what  Hamilton  said,  by  directly  limit- 
ing the  States'  power  to  raise  revenue. 
And  if  Congress  begins  to  go  down 
that  road,  then  sooner  or  later  all 
States'  authority  may  be  severely  un- 
dermined. 

Madam  President,  that  is  why  this 
amendment  sets  a  pernicious  prece- 
dent. Now.  it  is  aimed  only  at  one  form 
of  raising  revenue— severance  taxes  on 
energy  resources.  But  who  is  to  say 
that     if    this    amendment     were     to 


become  law.  some  other  amendment 
might  not  be  offered  some  other  day 
restricting  State  sales  taxes.  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes.  State  corporate 
taxes,  any  of  the  various  taxes  a  State 
may  choose  to  use  to  support  State 
functions? 

This  amendment  really  says.  "Watch 
out.  States,  here  we  come.  Whether 
you  are  an  energy-producing  State  like 
Montana.  Alaska.  Oklahoma.  Louisi- 
ana. California,  Texas:  whether  you 
are  a  sunshine  State,  like  Florida: 
whether  you  are  a  New  England  State: 
or  whether  you  are  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, watch  out.  Here  we  come  to  limit 
your  ability  to  raise  revenue. " 

Furthermore,  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  overlooks  the  simple  fact 
that  different  States  are  different. 
Some  are  resource  States:  some  have 
other  advantages.  For  example,  some 
are  sunshine  States  and  raise  substan- 
tial tourist-derived  revenue.  Others 
are  port  States  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  convenient  transportation  and 
productive  commerce. 

Madam  President,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  different  States  have  different 
advantages  and  therefore  must  raise 
revenue  in  different  ways.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  to  leave  States  the 
power  to  raise  revenue  however  they 
think  most  appropriate. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  sales  taxes 
and  other  forms  of  taxes  that  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  its  wisdom,  thinks 
are  appropriate.  Other  States  have 
other  mixtures  of  taxes.  Given  these 
differences,  it  would  be  absolutely 
wrong  for  us  to  tell  a  State.  "No.  you 
have  to  limit  that  tax,"  even  though 
that  may  be  one  of  the  only  ways  that 
State  can  raise  revenue.  Certainly  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that.  And  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  is  going  to  incite  a  war 
among  States— not  just  between  North 
and  South  or  East  and  West,  but 
among  all  States. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  suggested  that  already 
there  is  an  unfair  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  because  of  the  severance 
taxes.  However,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  already  addressed  that 
issue,  just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  in  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  against  Mon- 
tana case.  The  question  there  was 
whether  the  severance  tax  of  the 
State  of  Montana  burdens  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  answered  that 
question.  Montana's  severance  tax.  it 
said,  does  not  burden  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Court  did  hold  out  the 
possibility  that,  at  some  later  date 
some  severance  tax  might  violate  the 
interstate  commerce  clause.  But  Mon- 
tana's does  not.  So  not  only  is  Mon- 
tana's severance  tax  constitutional, 
but  this  amendment's  limitation  on 
that  tax  might  be  unconstitutional,  as 


I  said  earlier,  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Madam  President.  I  can  stand 
here  forever  giving  all  the  reasons  why 
I  think  we  should  not  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  may  need  to  do  so  at  a 
later  date.  But.  Madam  President,  let 
me  make  a  couple  of  points  before  I 
close. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  the 
pending  amendment  is  that  all  those 
blue-eyed  Arabs  out  there  or  those 
American  ayatoUahs  out  there  in 
energy-producing  States  are  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  energy-consuming 
States  because  some  energy-producing 
States  have  severance  taxes  on  their 
coal  or  on  their  oil  or  natural  gas. 
Madam  President,  to  the  degree  that 
Americans  are  paying  high  utility 
bills,  it  is  not  because  of  the  severance 
taxes  that  the  State  of  Montana  and 
other  States  levy.  In  fact,  Madam 
President,  the  largest  percentage,  the 
biggest  portion  by  far  of  a  consumer 
State's  utility  bills  is  attributable  to 
the  transportation  costs,  the  costs  that 
railroads  charge,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion costs  and  not  to  State  severance 
taxes.  Let  me  present  some  figures 
that  document  this. 

If  one  looks  at  1980  figures,  the 
latest  year  for  which  this  Senator  has 
data  available,  with  respect  to  the 
charge  for  Central  Illinois  Light.  62 
percent  of  the  delivered  price  of  that 
coal  is  attributable  to  transportation 
cost,  whereas  only  7  percent  of  that 
total  cost  is  attributable,  say.  to  the 
severance  tax  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Sixty-two  percent  for  rail  transporta- 
tion costs.  7  percent  for  Montana's 
coal  severance  tax.  The  fact  is  that 
rail  transportation  costs  have  doubled 
or  tripled  in  the  last  several  years. 
That  is  the  primary  reason  why  utility 
bills  have  been  going  up  in  the  Mid- 
west and  southern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  consume  coal.  Our  modest 
severance  taxes  are  not  to  blame. 

Madam  President.  I  can  go  down  the 
list  of  other  utilities  whose  proportion- 
ate cost  is  the  same;  that  is.  much 
higher  on  the  transportation  side  and 
much,  much  lower  on  the  severance 
side.  They  include  Commonwealth 
Edison:  52  percent  for  transportation 
costs.  10  percent  for  severance  tax. 
There  is  another  one.  Interstate 
Power:  69  percent  transportation  cost. 
6  percent  for  severance  taxes. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  with 
going  down  the  entire  list,  but  every 
State  on  this  Senators  list  is  in  the 
same  category. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  one  more 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  is  informed 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  Madam  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  thanks 
the  Chair.  The  Senator  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  this  argument  he  did  not  notice 


the  change  in  Presiding  Officers.  Thus 
Senator  i.s  focusing  on  attempting  to 
convince  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

But.  finallv,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
t.r.-.stmn  to  look  at  the  total  taxes 
that  are  applied  to  a  consumer's 
energy  bill  by  all  levels  of  government. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
mmd.  let  us  take  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois— again,  the  fig- 
urf.s  are  1980— if  one  looks  at  the  Illi- 
nois consumers  energy  tax  dollar,  Illi- 
nois State  and  city  sales  taxes  amount 
to  about  23  percent  of  the  total,  or 
about  $1.72  on  a  monthly  utility  bill. 
State  income,  properly,  and  other 
taxe.s  m  Illinois  amount  to  48  percent 
of  the  total  tax  bite.  Federal  taxes  ac- 
count for  25  percent.  What  is  attribut- 
able to  Montana's  severance  tax'  Two 
and  a  half  percent. 

So.  if  one  looks  at  the  total  taxes 
levied  that  are  passed  through  to  an 

Illinois  consumer's  utility  bill 

Mr.  DIXON,  Would  my  friend  from 
Montana  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  In  just  a  minute-let 
me  repeal,  a  quarter  of  that  total  tax 
is  State  and  city  .sales  taxes:  half  of 
that  total  tax  is  State  income,  proper- 
ty and  other  taxes:  one-quarter  is 
Federal  taxes  on  fuel  utilities:  and 
only  2.5  percent  is  attributable  to  a 
.severance  tax  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON    I  hesitate  to  interrupt 
such  a  fine  speech,  if  I  could  ask  one 
question  of  my  dear  friend. 
Mr,    B.-M'CUS,    I    would    be    glad    to 

yield 

Mr  DIXON  Would  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana  understand,  though, 
the  concerns  of  those  in  Illinois  so 
heavily  taxed,  as  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready "suggested,  who  pay  all  these 
massive  taxes  for  the  support  of  their 
own  educational  institutions,  their 
governmental  entities  and  all  of  the 
other  services  rendered  by  the  State 
and  then  who  .send  on  to  the  Federal 
Government  its  tribute  but  still  are  re- 
quired to  give  to  the  Senator's  State  of 
Montana  2'-  percent  for  a  government 
we  have  no  business  witli 

What  I  would  quarrel  with  i.s  that 
we  not  only  support  Illinois  and  the 
United  States,  but  we  support  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  and  Louisiana, 
and  Texa-s,  and  those  other  energy- 
producing  States.  The  Senator  is  a 
strong  and  a  forceful  opponent  whose 
arguments  are  profoundly  persuasive. 
but  what  I  would  quarrel  about  is  that 
Illinois  supports  not  only  their  own 
State  government  and  not  only  their 
Federal  Government  but  they  support 
t  he  energy-producing  eight  States  as 

well. 

Mr  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  understands  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  But  this  Senator 
hopes  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
also  understands  that  all  of  us  in  the 
country,  in  every  State,  also  help  sup- 
port Illinois.  That  is.  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois exports  income  taxes,  it  exports 


sales  taxes,  and  it  exports  corporate 
taxes  on  products  produced  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  are  exported 
out  of  the  State  of  Illinois  which  all 
the  rest  of  America  buys.  Therefore, 
when  those  taxes  are  levied  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  when  those  com- 
panies then  increase  their  prices  to 
pay  for  those  taxes,  Montanans  who 
buy  Illinois  products  are  supporting 
the  Slate  of  Illinois  by  helping  to  pay 
those  taxes. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinoi.'s  thai  probably  all  of  us  in  the 
rest   of  the  country  are  paying  a  lot 
more  to  the  Stale  of  Illinois  than  is  Il- 
linois paving  lo  the  Slate  of  Montana 
with  severance  taxes.  All  Slates  export 
their  taxes.  In  fact,  this  was  the  issue 
that  was  presented  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when    the    Supreme   Court    said   that 
Montana's  coal  severance  lax  is  consti- 
tutional.   As    the    Court    pointed   out, 
Montana  levies  the  lax   on  everyone 
equally;  it  does  not  discriminate.  That 
is    that  severance  tax  is  felt  by  Mon- 
tana citizens,  and  it   is  fell  by  other 
citizens    indiscriminately    across    the 
country.  It  is  not  an  unfair  lax.  And  I 
daresay,    if    Illinois    treats    Americans 
the  same  way  Montana  does,  it.  too.  is 
acting  fairly  and  does  not  violate  the 
relevant  consliluitonal  provisions.  But 
Illinois    does   raise    revenue.    It    taxes 
citizens  lo  support  Illinois  services,  but 
because  manv  of  those  taxes  are  ex- 
ported out  of  the  State,  all  of  us  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  paying  for  Illi- 
nois' services. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the 
floor  .seekme  rerognilion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  long. 

I  have  lo  lip  my  hat  lo  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  having  carefully,  even 
lovingly,  concocted  the  most  unconsti- 
tutional approach  to  Slates'  taxation 
and  their  privileges  of  doing  it  since 
ihe  founding  of  this  country.  Not  that 
I  have  never  seen  it.  because  I  have 
seen  it  before. 

The  Senator  says  this  needs  and  de- 
serves the  Senate's  closest  attention.  I 
have  been  here  nearly  7  years,  and  I 
do  not  recall  the  year  in  which  it  has 
not  been  contested.  We  have  given  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  over 
the  course  of  lime. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  our  accidents 
of  geography.  We  are  all  living  in  a 
place  that  is  some  kind  of  accident  of 
geography.  Surely,  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  the  great  farmland  which  is 
the  envy  of  any  farmer  in  Wyoming  is 
an  accident  of  geography  that  greatly 
benefits  his  Slate,  as  does  the  lake 
upon  which  most  of  its  northern 
border  resides,  as  do  the  beaches  of 
.southern  California  or  Florida,  as  do 
the   harbors   in   New   York,   or  Massa- 


chusetts, or  Maryland,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All  those  things  put  some  kind  of 
undemocratic  benefit  on  the  people 
who  reside  there,  because  not  all  the 
people  in  America  get  to  share  in  each 
of  those  assets.  But  surely  the  Senator 
would  not  have  us  lax  San  Francisco 
Bay,  or  the  Massachusetts  fishing  in- 
dustry, or  for  that  matter  the  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers  of  Illinois.  We  w  ould 
not  in  any  way  seek  to  limit  those,  so 
long  as  they  met  the  test  the  Senator 
from  Montana  just  stated,  that  they 
taxed  their  own  citizens  as  much  as 
they  do  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  taxing  those  things  in  a  rea- 
sonable way  now. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  bordering  on 
unconstitutionality  and  certainly  is  ir- 
responsible, even  if  not  unconstitu- 
tional. Let  me  say  that  in  Wyoming, 
one  of  the  reasons  our  severance  tax  is 
such  that  it  is,  is  that  a  long  time  ago  in 
Wyoming  we  began  to  lax  minerals,  all 
minerals,  when  they  were  severed,  not 
in  situ,  although  in  the  case  of  coal  es- 
pecially, you  can  pretty  well  define  an 
ore  body  and  attribute  some  value  to  it 
and  tax  it  through  county  ad  valorem 

But  the  problem  with  that  is  that 
when  an  industry  begins  to  hit  hard 
times,  as  it  has.  you  put  it  out  of  busi- 
ness,  as  well   as  all   the   people  who 
work  there,  if  you  tax  it  when  it  is  not 
being  produced.  We  could  do  that.  We 
could  comply  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal limiting  it  to  the  1978  lax.  We 
have  not  raised  those  taxes  since  1978. 
However,  when  we  wanted  to  or  had 
to  take  care  of  some  perceived  public 
need  that  was  voted  by  our  citizens  in 
their  legislature,  we  would  move  it  to 
an  ad  valorem  tax,  w^hich  is  not  good 
for  America,   and   certainly   not   good 
for  those  industries.  It  is  certainly  not 
good  for  employment,  and  is  a  sort  of 
devious  way  to  get  lo  the  same  point 
you  would  prohibit  us  from  doing,  and 
i  do  not  think  that  helps  a  bit. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  made 
the  case  that  Illinois  gels  more  money 
from  Montana  coal  than  does  the 
Stale  of  Montana.  That  would  be  true 
for  the  Slate  of  Wyoming. 

I  make  one  other  point:  As  to  the 
issue  of  severance  taxes.  I  hope  the 
Senator  understands  why  it  is  done. 
You  can  lax  your  labor,  your  produc- 
tive farmland,  and  the  product  that 
comes  off  it.  and  they  are  likely  lo  do 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  country  of 
America,  so  long  as  there  is  production 
off  those  farmlands,  so  long  as  those 
events  lake  place.  We  have  what  we 
have  when  we  have  it. 

In  the  case  of  an  exlractable  miner- 
al it  is  there.  It  is  part  of  what  makes 
our  schools  run  now.  But  those  schools 
and  other  things  will  be  there,  and  the 
demand  for  their  services  will  be  there 
when  that  product  is  gone.  We  cannot 
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reach  back  and  tax  something  that 
tiappciu'd  10  (ir  20  .\»'ars  a^^o.  That  is 
where  severance  taxes  come  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  States  future  herit- 
age that  IS  being  spent  on  your  present 
needs.  As  you  consume  that  coal.  oil. 
^Sis.  and  other  minerals,  they  are 
coming  out  of  our  bank  account  to  sat- 
isfy the  present  needs  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  Senator  in  Illinois,  or 
Wa.shington  State  or  Massachusetts. 
or  wherever.  They  are  momentary 
uses  of  a  product  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  reach  and  tax  again. 

It  is  not  an  excuse  for  exorbitant 
taxes.  Montana  has  passed  a  constitu- 
tional test  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  I  am  sugge.<;ting  to  the  Senator  is 
that,  while  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what 
he  feels.  I  believe  that  if  he  were  to 
think  through  the  process,  the  people 
in  Wyoming.  Montana,  and  any  other 
State  where  you  have  a  finite  mineral 
which  is  being  extracted  for  the 
present  benefit,  the  present  people 
who  are  sacrificing  their  future  to  the 
present  benefit  of  the  country,  are  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  level  of  taxation 
on  it. 

Our  energy  growth  has  not  been 
without  cost.  We  were  an  agricultural 
State  whose  second  industry  was  tour- 
ism—mountains, rivers,  camping,  the 
great  outdoors.  We  changed  overnight, 
in  less  than  a  decade.  In  5  years,  we 
grew  46  percent,  satisfying  the  energy 
needs  of  a  hungry  country  whose  in- 
dustry could  not  function  because  of 
.Arab  oil  boycotts  and  other  things. 

Wyoming's  schoolchildren,  who  had 
been  in  one-room  schoolhouses.  sud- 
denly found  that  one-room  school- 
house  had  18  trailers  sitting  around  it. 
while  new  families  of  mineral  workers 
or  construction  workers  for  energy 
projects  joined  them,  trying  to  go  to 
school. 

We  had  towns  that  grew  150  percent 
overnight.  No  police.  We  could  not 
come  and  apply  to  the  Federal  Gov 
eminent  for  new  sewers,  because  the 
law  then  said  that  you  could  not  have 
a  sewer  grant  under  EPA  unless  your 
sewer  was  over  capacity.  You  knew  it 
was  going  to  be  so  in  3  months,  but 
you  could  not  apply  until  the  damn 
stuff  was  running  down  our  streets, 
and  then  we  found  ourselves  slandered 
by  CBS  and  other  network  programs 
across  this  country  for  boomtown 
exi-stences. 

We  put  a  severance  tax  in  to  deal 
with  those  problems.  We  got  some  of 
the  most  innovative  response  to  what 
has  since  become  called  impact  that 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  We  did  it 
with  our  own  stuff,  because  there  was 
not  even  a  Federal  program  that  could 
conceive  of  it.  That  is  where  it  came 
from.  We  did  it  ourselves. 

We  put  together  mobile  classrooms 
that    could    move    to    places    whose 
school  census  changed  between  Christ 
mas   and    Lincoln's    Birthday    by    100 


percent,  and  we  could  move  it  there 
and  take  care  of  our  own  problems. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  energy- 
impact  legislation  through  this  place 
since  I  have  been  here.  Most  of  it 
would  be  incompetent  if  it  did  pass. 
What  we  have  done  with  our  money  is 
take  care  of  our  problems. 

The  Senator  says  we  are  taking  it 
from  the  rest  of  America.  We  are  not. 
We  are  doing  what  the  rest  of  America 
should  do  and  did  not  do,  but  we  have 
been  doing  it  ourselves. 

I  am  just  suggesting  that  while  I  do 
not  quarrel  in  any  way  with  the  Sena- 
tor's motives  of  this.  I  think  his  under- 
standing of  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  are  doing  with  these  taxes  is 
clearly  wrong.  It  is  not  a  mean  thing 
that  he  seeks  to  do.  I  mean  it  appeals 
to  some  kind  of  a  feeling  when  you 
look  at  revenues  and  not  the  demand 
on  those  revenues. 

Who.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
takes  care  of  the  police  and  the  fire  on 
the  Federal  lands'  The  citizens  of  Wy- 
oming police  the  BLM  lands,  take  care 
of  the  fishing  and  hunting  licenses, 
and  other  things,  on  the  public  land, 
the  national  forests.  Our  fire  depart- 
ment and  other  services  go  fight  fires 
for  the  BLM  in  many  instances  and 
with  them  in  other  instances,  but  all 
of  that  is  something  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  do. 

We  build  the  road  to  the  new  mine 
and  we  maintain  it.  There  is  no  Feder- 
al money  for  that.  It  comes  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  taxpayer  of  Wyoming 
unless  there  is  a  resource  tax  to  take 
care  of  it.  We  have  done  that. 

I  apologize  to  no  one  for  the  taxes 
that  my  State  has  laid  down.  Yes.  we 
have  put  together  a  trust  fund  re- 
sponding to  the  very  kind  of  need  that 
I  said  we  were  doing  in  the  first  place. 
We  were  taking  what  we  presently 
have  as  Wyoming  children  and  citizens 
bank  accounts  for  an  immediate  need 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  putting  it 
into  an  interest  bearing  account  so 
that  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  hos- 
pitals, and  other  things  can  continue 
to  exist 

When  the  day  comes  as  it  always 
does,  when  the  miner  says.  The  hole 
is  deep  enough  for  me.  "  and  walks 
away  and  leaves  us  with  the  kind  of  re- 
quirements that  we  have  in  the  future 
to  be  funded  out  of  something  that 
has  taken  place  today  and  will  not  be 
there  in  the  future,  we  will  one  day 
slip  back  into  some  other  kind  of  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  be  in  a  mineral  econo- 
my forever.  That  is  the  nature  of  it. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Sen- 
ator's reason  for  his  amendment,  but  I 
do  quarrel  with  what  it  would  do  to 
people  who  have  done  their  best  to  re- 
spond to  the  insults  of  an  insensitive 
press  in  the  country  and  to  respond  to 
the  problems  that  an  insensitive  gov- 
ernment created  with  its  desperate 
desire  to  get  the  minerals  out  so  quick- 
ly,  and   I   do   not    quarrel    with   that 


desire.  We  needed  it  as  a  count  r\  We 
had  to  have  it.  As  it  was.  we  had  bad 
troubles  and  long  gas  lines  and  other 
problems,  and  we  were  moving  to  coal 
consumption.  We  did  it.  We  responded, 
and  in  my  State  we  had  an  ever  in- 
creasing coal  production,  as  did  the 
Senator's  State,  as  we  tried  to  respond 
to  a  country's  desperate  need.  But.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
some  funny,  bizarre  kind  of  way.  we 
had  a  bunch  of  blue-eyed  Arabs  out 
there  trying  to  whisk  out  the  benefits 
that  the  rest  of  America  po.ssessed 
from  under  them  without  any  concern 
as  to  the  problems  that  those  benefits 
and  their  extraction  were  causing  to 
an  agricultural  State  who  overnight 
became  an  industrial  and  mineral 
economy. 

So  I  hope,  too,  that  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague.  Senator  Baucus, 
and  our  neighbor  to  the  south.  Sena- 
tor Wallop.  It  is  right  that  Montana 
and  Wyoming  Senators  should  be 
speaking  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment because  both  of  our  States  have 
felt  the  impact  of  mining  and  found 
that  once  a  mineral  is  extracted  there 
are  still  plenty  of  social  needs  to  be 
met.  not  just  during  the  time  of 
mining  but  also  afterward.  So  when  we 
find  an  amendment  to  regulate  State 
taxes,  it  is  an  intrusion  into  State  reve- 
nues of  the  greatest  magnitude,  as  this 
amendment  would  do.  We  recognized 
there  is  an  unusual  step  being  taken 
and  we  should  be  here  to  protect  our 
State. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  in  the 
continental  United  States  that 
produce  coal,  and  it  is  interesting,  in 
my  judgment,  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be  offering  this  amend- 
ment because  Illinois,  too.  is  a  coal- 
producing  State. 

There  is  no  question  in  any  of  our 
minds  that  there  is  currently  a  glut  of 
coal  on  the  market  available,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  us  from  coal-producing  States 
of  our  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  coal  that  is  projected  in 
the  next  decade  and  for  even  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  There  are 
plenty  of  mines  available  to  meet  that 
demand  and  hopefully  there  will  be  a 
better  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  than  there  is  currently  be- 
cause there  is  an  oversupply  of  coal, 
and  it  leads  me  to  this  point: 

Since  there  is  plenty  of  coal  avail- 
able now  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century  and  on  into  the  next  century, 
is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whether  or  not 
competition  in  the  marketplace  should 
decide  whether  on  State's  coal  sever- 
ance tax  is  too  high  as  compared  to 
other  States? 

If  that  is  a  fair  question  and  a  fair 
method  for  determining  whether  or 
not    coal   severance    taxes    in    various 


States  are  too  hitih,  then  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  whatever  the  State 
decides  as  an  appropriate  amount  for  a 
coal  severance  tax,  as  long  as  the 
Nation  IS  .served  with  abundant  suppb 
of  coal,  no  State  is  looked  upon  a.s 
having  captured  the  market  to  the 
detriment  of  other  ret;ions  of  the 
countrv  and  surely  the  premise  of  this 
amendment  then  must  fall,  because 
the  premise  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it  and  as  1  read  it.  is  that 
the  coal  severance  taxes  in  certain 
States  are  too  high  and  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce. 

That  premise  cannot  b(^  true  since 
there  is  abundant  supply  of  coal  from 
my  Slate  of  Montana  that  has  not 
found  a  market,  there  is  an  excess 
supplv  of  coal  from  the  neighboring 
State'lo  Montana  to  the  south  m  Wyo- 
ming that  ha-s  not  found  a  market,  and 
there  is  coal  available  to  the  east  of 
Montana  in  North  Dakota  that  has 
not  found  a  market.  So  there  are  three 
Western  States  with  various  patterns 
of  taxation  of  the  coal  that  is  pro- 
duced which  can  be  generally  termed 
severance  taxes  where  there  is  a 
supply  of  coal  that  is  available  and  yet 
there  is  no  market 

In  fact,  what  it  does  say  is  that  west- 
ern coal  and  eastern  coal  are  balancing 
out  no  matter  that  western  coal  car- 
ries a  higher  severance  tax  in  general 
as  compared  to  coal  from  Eastern 
States  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try   or    the    midwcstern    part    of    the 

country. 

However,  if  there  were  some  evi- 
dence that  the  basic  premise  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  based  on.  that  is.  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  if  there 
were  some  indication  of  that  that 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  to  part  of  this 
body,  then  it  would  still  put  us  up 
apainst  a  very  crucial  test  of  whether 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congress,  should  interfere 
with  the  States  basic  right  of  tax- 
ation. 

I  w^ould  say  that  at  this  time  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  that 
available  supplies  of  coal  are  not  com- 
petitive in  the  market.  They  do  come 
from  various  States  with  various  taxes, 
with  different  arrangements  for  taxes, 
some  of  them  called  .severance  taxes 
and  some  of  them  called  by  other 
names.  So  it  would  be  highly  improper 
for  Congress  to  interfere  in  the  States 
authority  as  individual  sovereign 
States  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  taxes  imposed  by  that  State  were 
undue  and  unnecessary. 

I  can  reaffirm  what  my  coUeat^uc 
from  Montana  and  our  colleague  from 
Wyoming  have  said  that  indeed  the 
impacts  are  there  and  the  needs  are 
there  and  the  State  has  established  a 
fair  and  equitable  means  for  collecting 
taxes  from  coal  to  pay  for  those  needs 
within  the  Stale  to  meet  the  impact  of 
those    areas    that    are    producing    the 


coal  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  entire 

State. 

If  we  are  to  have  our  druthers 
around  here  in  this  body  or  through- 
out the  country.  I  would  suspect  that 
Montanans  might  well  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois: 

We  would  like  to  see  some  way  for  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  to  remove  the  taxes  on  Cat- 
erpillars. We  buy  Caterpillars  and  the  parts 
to  repair  Caterpillar  tractors  and  equip- 
ment, so  we  would  like  to  .see  the  State  of  Il- 
linois somehow  reduce  the  taxes  within  Illi- 
nois so  the  Caterpillars  and  the  parts  could 
be  priced  more  reasonably  for  us. 

\V<  seem  to  be  on  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  very  often  in  the  Western 
States.  We  pay  the  freight  both  ways, 
pav  the  freight  on  getting  the  Cater- 
piUar  out  there,  excessively  high  in 
our  estimation,  and  we  pay  what  we 
think  is  a  pretty  high  price  for  the 
equipment  to  begin  with. 

So  if  we  had  our  choice  around  here. 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  us  devising 
advice  in  the  taxation  of  various 
States  so  that  the  products  that  we 
buy  from  thai  State  could  be  much 
cheaper. 

Well   that   IS  not   the  way   it   works. 
We  each  have  to  run  our  States  as  be.st 
we    can.     Our    legislatures    and    the 
people  of  our  Stale  thought  long  and 
hard    on    this    que.stion    of    severance 
taxes  for  coal  and  have  set  it  at  a  cer- 
tain level.  We  believe  thai  it  is  proper. 
We  believe  that    it   is  necessary.  And 
still  the  coal  is  attractive,  for  instance, 
in   the   Midwest,   and   indeed   some   of 
our  Montana  coal  is  u.sed  in  the  State 
of    Illinois.    I    would   point    out    to   my 
friend  from  Illinois  that   most  of  the 
high  charge  on  that  coal  in  .several  of 
those  contracts  is  due  to  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  coal  from  the  mine 
mouth  to  where  it  is  going  to  be  uti- 
lized in  various  States,  including  Illi- 
nois, and  is  from  the  freight  charges, 
not  from  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
coal  nor  the  taxes  associated  with  it. 

I    think   It    is   fair   to  say   that   this 
amendment  has  no  place  here  on  this 
floor  at  this  time.  I  hope  it  does  not 
cause  long  delays  and  further  consid- 
eration of  it.  We  have  said  enough  in 
defense  of  our  position  for  our  Stales. 
Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point  that  the  Senator 
from    Illinois    has    made.    But    I    just 
want  to  sav  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment   in  this  body  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  limit  the  severance  taxes  that 
anv  State  could  levy  on  Federal  coal  to 
12   percent    of  the  value  of  the  coal, 
that    is-a    SIO   ion   of   coal    would   be 
taxed  $1.20.  But  my  amendment  only 
covered    Federal    coal,    coal    on    U.S. 
lands. 

At  that  lime,  there  was  a  case  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  where  a 
number  of  Stales  had  challenged  the 
right  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  to 
levy  exce.ssive  taxes  on  coal  that  be- 
longed to  the  U.S.  Government.  I  had 
thought   from  my  second  year  in  law- 


school,  under  the  old  McCulloch 
against  Maryland  decision,  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  said  that 
Slates  may  not  tax  Federal  entities. 
And  that  is  where  the  famous  rule  was 
handed  down  saying  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy  and  this  Re- 
public cannot  survive  if  we  allow 
States  to  tax  the  Federal  Government. 
Frankly,  at  the  time.  I  had  absolutely 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  strike  down  the 
severance  taxes  levied  by  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

Now  this  pains  me  to  be  saying  these 
things  because  of  my  inestimable  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  those  two  States.  But.  by  the 
.same  token.  I  am  sent  up  here  by  the 
electorate  of  Arkansas,  who  happens 
to  be  importing  13  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
And  that  translates  into  $22  million 
that  Arkansas,  with  the  second  lowest 
per  capita  income  Stale  in  the  United 
States,  is  sending  to  the  good  people  of 
Wyoming  every  year. 

Now  some  of  that  coal  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  because  they  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  and  this  coal 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates.  So  the  people  of  my  State  are 
being  taxed  on  coal  that  they  own. 
And  I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
defend  that  as  a  very  equitable  ar- 
rangement. 

That  happens  to  translate  into  $11 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
my  State— bear  in  mind  again  the 
poorest  State— no.  the  next  to  poorest. 
I  thought  that  I  was  being  excep- 
tionally generous  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  limit  severance  taxes 
that  anv  State  could  levy  on  coal  be- 
longing to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  12  percent.  I  am  just  glad  we 
are  not  getting  the  coal  from  Montana 
because,  if  we  were,  it  would  be  costing 
us  $20  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  just  walked  on  the  floor.  I  thought 
the  nuclear  freeze  was  pending  and  I 
iusl  walked  on  the  floor  to  maybe  dis- 
cuss that  a  little  bit  and  found  out 
that  this  amendment  was  pending.  It 
is  something  that  has  been  near  and 
dear  to  mv  hearl  for  years,  and  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  vent  some  of 
mv  thoughts  about  it. 

i  am  not  all  sure  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  just  summarily  pre- 
empt all  severance  taxes  on  all  re- 
sources as  the  amendment  would  do. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in- 
tends to  withdraw  his  amendment.  His 
amendment  is  indeed  rather  draconi- 
an.  But  I  understand  that  he  has  been 
guaranteed  hearings  next  year  on  it. 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  keep  me  posted  from  time  to  time 
on  what,  if  any.  progress  is  being  made 
in  this. 

My  facts  on  this  are  cold,  but  at  one 
time    I    had    statistics    showing    how 
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much  of  Montana  and  Wyoming's 
budget  came  from  severance  taxes. 
The  people  in  these  States  are  good 
people  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
are  doing,  but  that  is  a  very  clinical  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court,  which, 
incidentally,  I  think  is  wrong.  But  I 
am  not  one  of  those  people  that  wants 
to  strip  the  Court  of  jurisdiction  every 
tirm   I  happen  to  disagree  with  them. 

.-\iii!  I  do  not  personally  fault  the 
Senators  from  their  States  who  are 
trying  to  defend  this.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  their  States.  It  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  budget.  But  to  pe- 
nalize States  like  mine  demands  that  I 
rise  in  righteous  indignation  and  state 
that  I  consider  it  patently  unfair. 

I  hope  that  at  some  time  this  body 
will  address  this  issue  on  a  very  rea- 
sonable basis.  But  my  idea  is  not  to  pe- 
nalize the  people  of  Arkansas.  Surely, 
there  is  some  middle  ground  here  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  can  find  to 
address  what  is  a  terrible  inequity  that 
adversely  affects  the  people  who  sent 
me  here  to  represent  them. 

I  yield  the  floor  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
His  amendment  cuts  to  the  very  heart 
of  a  State's  right  to  maintain  its  tradi- 
tional authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
State  taxation.  Traditionally,  the 
States  have  been  given  wide  latitude  in 
the  exercise  of  their  taxation  powers. 
The  Congress  has  been  wisely  reluc- 
tant to  interfere  with  that  taxing 
power,  and  we  have  sought  to  avoid 
conflicts  between  congressional  action 
and  the  methods  of  taxation  tradition- 
ally utilized  by  the  States  to  generate 
revenues.  I  submit  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  alter  this  approach.  Any  action 
that  reduces  the  ability  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  generate  revenues  could 
severely  jeopardize  the  functioning  of 
State  governments  and  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  propos- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  get 
into  the  business  of  dictating  the  pa- 
rameters of  a  State's  taxation  privi- 
leges. Well,  what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  if  it  would  play 
in  Peoria"  if  we  chose  to  limit  the 
States'  ability  to  tax  income  from 
manufactured  goods?  Manufacturing 
accounts  for  about  83  percent  of  the 
value  of  goods  produced  in  Illinois, 
and  it  is  the  centerpiece  of  Illinois' 
economic  base. 

Oil  and  gas  production  is  the  center- 
piece of  my  State's  economic  base. 
Revenue  from  that  production  is  the 
means  by  which  we  hope  to  build  the 
infrastructure  and  provide  the  services 
that  States  such  as  Illinois  have  had 
for  years. 

You  may  hear  arguments  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  a  State's 
mineral  severance  taxes  somehow  get 


pas.s(  d  .iluiiK  tu  (.unsumers  in  nonpro- 
ducing  States.  This  contention  simply 
is  not  true.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  the  incidence  of  severance 
taxes  falls  primarily  on  landowners 
and  leaseholders  rather  than  on  con- 
sumers. The  tax  for  the  most  part  is 
paid  by  those  who  own  the  lands,  or 
the  development  rights  to  those  lands. 

For  example,  in  1982.  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  (CRS)  did  a 
study  on  this  very  issue  in  relation  to 
the  Alaska  oil  severance  tax.  They 
came  to  the  important  conclusion  that 
most  of  Alaska's  oil  severance  tax  is 
not  shifted  forward  to  energy  consum- 
ers. 

Furthermore,  they  found  that  the 
inability  of  Alaskan  producers  to  pass 
these  taxes  forward  in  higher  prices 
was.  in  fact,  costly  to  the  State  in 
output.  This  was  found  to  be  true  be- 
cause, over  time,  the  market  reacts  to 
higher  prices  by  substituting  oil  from 
other  sources  for  the  Alaskan  oil.  This 
reduction  in  demand  for  Alaskan  oil 
forces  producers  to  reduce  output  and 
moderate  price  increases. 

CRS  concluded  that  the  tax  is  actu- 
ally paid  by  a  combination  of  the  fac- 
tors of  production  in  Alaska  oil 
through  some  combination  of  reduced 
royalties,  profits,  and  wages  for  re- 
source owners,  producers,  and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  proposing  here  today 
creates  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
will  create  new  and  severe  problems 
for  every  Senator  from  every  State.  I 
urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  guess 
that  the  Senator  is  either  ready  to  do 
something  on  this  amendment  or.  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  wish.  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  my  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Agricultural 
Taxation  might  be  a  more  appropriate 
arena  in  which  to  hear  both  sides— 
that  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
it  is  unfair. 

I  would  again  reiterate  two  things. 
One  is  that  it  has  withstood  the  con- 
stitutional test,  so  that  cannot  be  an 
argument  amongst  us  any  longer. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas if  his  citizens  are.  in  fact, 
paying  $22  million,  he  probably  does 
have  a  case  against  us.  because  that  is 
about  a  quarter  of  all  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming picks  up.  To  my  knowledge,  we 
do  not  ship  a  quarter  of  all  the  coal  we 
produce  to  Arkansas.  I  wish  we  did.  If, 
in  fact,  it  was  that  unfair,  he  would 
probably  have  a  case. 

At  any  rate,  we  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  some  time  during  the  coming  year 
on  these  issues  and  perhaps  somebody 
can  enlighten  me  as  to  why  I  should 
change  my  mind.  I  would  not  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  am  going  into  the  hear- 
ing unprejudiced,  because  I  have  very 
deep-seated  feelings.  Nevertheless.  I 
would  listen  to  anything  presented. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  respect  hLs  views.  I  respect 
them.  He  has  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  At  the  same  time. 
I  appreciate  his  offer  as  chairman  of 
the  jurisdictional  subcommittee  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  for  hearings, 
at  which  time  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  make  the  kind  of  case  that  might 
even  be  persuasive  to  the  talents  of 
men  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  who 
spoke  initially  so  eloquently  against 
this  measure,  his  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, and  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

With  that  understanding  that  there 
will  be  an  appropriate  occasion,  and  I 
presume  it  will  have  to  be  next  year  in 
view  of  the  time  limits  this  year,  when 
I  can  make  a  case  for  my  point  of  view. 
I  would  be  willing  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President,  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment subject  to  the  understanding 
that  a  hearing  would  be  afforded  me 
in  the  committee  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  sometime  next  year. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  offer  such  an  understanding  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  we  will 
hold  a  hearing  sometime  next  year.  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I 
fervently  hope  he  does  not  hold  his 
breath  until  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming changes  his  mind  because  I  do 
enjoy  playing  golf  with  him  and  his 
company  on  the  floor.  But  I  will  listen 
to  him.  I  will  listen  to  the  arguments 
presented.  Clearly.  I  do  not  control 
the  vote  of  any  others  in  Congress  but 
my  own. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  lifetime  many  miracles. 
Perhaps  one  will  occur  again  in  this 
case  on  the  occasion  of  the  Senator, 
who  is  such  a  fair-minded  man,  giving 
me  a  hearing  before  his  subcommittee 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  do  with- 
draw the  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
under  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  the  leaders  last 
week.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   24  7  6 

(Purpose;  To  call  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons) 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
Kennedy  I.  for  himself  and  Mr  Hatfield. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2476 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.';  con.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendniciit  b<-  di.'^pen.scd 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  a.s  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  finds  that  the  great- 
est challenge  facing  the  Earth  us  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war  b>  accident  or 
design. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PH1-;HID1NG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  informed  that  he  needs 
unanimous  consent  to  perfect  his 
amendment 

Mr.  KENNKIJV  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  such  fon.st  nt 

The  PKKSIUING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection' 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  qut'siion  before  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (iuortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  rhrk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidtni,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2477 

(Purpose:  To  call  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that     the    perfecting    amendment     be 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  himself.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr  Leahy.  Mr  Lacten- 
BERC,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr  Mitchell,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr,  Pell.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Tsongas,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2477. 

In  the  first  degree  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  strike  all 
after  "Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and  Reduc- 
tions "  and  insert  the  following: 


Sec     I  a  i  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

1 2)  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  dangerously 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

(3)  a  mutual  and  \erifiable  freeze  followed 
by  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles, 
and  other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

(b)  As  an  immediate  arms  control  objec- 
tive, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

(1)  pursue  an  immediate  and  complete 
hall  to  the  nuclear  arms  race; 

(2)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems; and 

(3)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(c)  Proceeding  from  the  freeze,  the  United 
States  and  the  So\  let  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery system,  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  ihi.s  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Hatfield,  and  27  other  co- 
sponsors.  They  are  Senators  Baucus. 
Cranston,  Huddleston,  Leahy.  Metz- 
enbaum, MoYNiHAN.  Pell.  Sarbanes. 
Tsongas.  Glenn.  Levin.  Lautenberg. 
Biden.  Hart.  Dodd.  Bingaman.  Matsu- 
naga. Bradley.  Burdick,  Eagleton. 
Melcher.  Mitchell.  Riegle.  Stafford. 
Bumpers.  Proxmire.  and  Inouye. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon,  the 
full  Senate  will  have  its  first  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  issue.  The  fundamental  ration- 
ale for  the  freeze  is  the  self-evident 
proposition  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  stop  it. 
That  is  why  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
and  32  other  cosponsors  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  reductions  resolution  first 
introduced  this  proposal  in  March 
1982.  That  is  why  we  have  pressed  it 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  the  past  19  months,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  pressing  it  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  today. 

Our  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  ready  for 
Senate  action.  A.-  .-upporlers  of  the 
freeze,  we  would  have  preferred  that 
the  resolution  be  brought  up  for  full 
debate  in  its  own  right.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  for  the  Senate  to  be 
able  to  vote  this  year  on  the  freeze, 
and  the  present  strategy  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Twenty  years  ago.  at  American  Uni- 
versity, President  Kennedy  called  for  a 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests— as  the 
first  step  in  a  strategy  of  peace  to  ban 
nuclear  war. 

The  words  he  spoke  then  ring  now 
with  a  timeless  truth.  Despite  loose 
talk   today   about   a   nuclear   warning 


shot  and  a  winnable  nuclear  conflict, 
we  know  the  abiding  truth  of  his 
warning  then  that  'total  war  makes 
no  sense"  in  this  age.  And  so  we  insist 
once  more  as  clearly  as  we  can  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limited  nu- 
clear war. 

In  the  dangerous  times  of  the 
present.  I  believe  that  we  must 
demand  a  national  leadership  which 
will  spend  less  time  preparing  for  nu- 
clear war— and  more  lime  preventing 
one. 

On  the  arms  race,  the  essential 
truths  of  1963  remain  the  same  in 
1983.  But  some  things  have  changed— 
and  many  of  them  for  the  worse. 

We  found  reason  for  hope  in  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  other  agreements 
that  followed  it.  At  least,  we  have  not 
fought  the  third  and  last  world  war. 
At  least,  we  are  all  still  here. 

But  that  is  also  far  less  than  we 
could  have  sought— and  far  less  than 
we  should  have  achie\  ed.  For  the  mere 
absence  of  war  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  increasing  insecurity  of  a  pre- 
carious nuclear  peace.  The  knife's 
edge  of  the  nuclear  balance  has  been 
steadily  sharpened.  Arms  control  has 
often  been  twisted  into  a  means  for 
managing  a  faster  arms  race.  In  1960. 
the  combined  total  of  deliverable  nu- 
clear explosives  on  station  on  both 
sides  was  6.500.  By  1983.  that  lethal 
number  has  multiplied  by  sevenfold  to 
50.000. 

W'hile  the  negotiators  have  bar- 
gained, their  governments  have  devel- 
oped and  deployed  new  missiles  with 
more  warheads,  greater  accuracy,  and 
shorter  warning  time.  Relentlessly,  w'e 
have  reduced  the  narrow  span  of  min- 
utes in  which  the  fate  of  humanity 
can  be  decided  by  human  beings. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
SALT  II  and  other  relatively  modest 
treaties  which  would  widen  a  little  the 
margin  between  our  existence  and  ex- 
tinction. In  Moscow.  Soviet  leaders 
reach  for  potential  first  strike  weap- 
ons. In  Washington,  the  President 
claims  he  favors  arms  control  and  that 
his  administration  has  proposed  it— 
but,  in  fact,  and  sometimes  in  the 
strongest  terms,  he  has  opposed  every 
single  arms  control  agreement  since  he 
entered  public  life  two  decades  ago. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  dangerous 
place  where  we  now  find  ourselves— in 
the  midst  of  cold  war  two.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  practice  that  brinkmanship— 
and  to  proclaim  our  own  toughness. 
And  if  those  who  advocate  such  mind- 
less toughness  prove  to  be  mistaken, 
and  their  mistakes  lead  to  the  last 
great  war,  they  may  be  safe  in  a  pro- 
tected bunker,  inside  a  mountain  and 
behind  steel  doors.  But  the  rest  of  the 
Earth  will  be  dying— and  there  will  be 
few  if  any  of  us  around  to  blame  them 
for  the  most  catastrophic  error  in  all 
recorded  history. 
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I  rtMcit  thai  risk— and  I  reject  the 
advice  thai  we  must  not  offer  an  alter- 
native because  u  v.ili  undermine  the 
present  negotiations  Thai  is  what 
other  administrations  have  said  in 
their  effort  to  mute  dissent  in  other 
dark  davs  on  other  difficult  issues. 
And  in  the  ca.se  of  Vietnam,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  and  hundreds 
«f  thousands  of  Vietnamese  died 
before  the  lesson  was  learned  that  the 
answer  to  failure  is  not  more  of  the 
same 

The  greatest  strength  of  a  free  socie- 
ty is  that  wf  ran  diff-r  and  speak  out: 
we  can  J.  ..  L.p  iii.t  .land  for  different 
polints  (III  ir.'  i!!ii  i-ar  issue,  that 
strength  nia\  bt-  Ui.-  ..aung  virtue  of 
our  national  litt-  ami  the  life  of  all  the 
world. 

We  now  have  the  obligation  and  the 
opportunity  to  turn  aside  from  an- 
other cold  war  and  to  create  instead  a 
new  strategy  of  peace.  That  strategy 
must  be  based  on  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  too  long,  we  have  strayed  be- 
tween two  misconceptions  about  the 
Russians— between  overblown  illusions 
of  cooperation  and  overstated  notions 
of  confrontation.  An  arms  control 
treaty  will  not  tame  Soviet  misconduct 
in  other  areas  and  the  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate such  an  agreement,  even  when  it 
is  in  our  national  interest,  will  not  free 
Afghanistan  or  break  the  repre.ssion  in 
Poland. 

In  short,  we  cannot  punish  the  Rus- 
sians by  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  We  hear  about  linkage— but  we 
must  not  forget  our  fundamental 
common  link  as  people  on  this 
planet  that  we  shall  all  live  or  die  to- 
gether. 

We  shall  find  ourselves  at  odds  with 
the  Soviet  Union  far  into  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  We  need  not  fear  an  eco- 
nomic competition— for  our  economy 
is  rich  in  resources  and  potential  and 
capable  of  performing  at  much  higher 
levels  than  it  has  in  recent  years.  The 
Soviet  economy  is  inefficient,  corrupt, 
and  dependent  on  the  catalyst  of 
Western  technology. 

Nor  need  we  fear  an  ideological  rival- 
ry. We  believe  in  individual  liberty  and 
human  dignity  and  with  inspired  lead- 
ership, that  belief  can  have  the  most 
powerful  appeal,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  many  im- 
migrants have  ever  moved  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  search  of  a  better  life'!' 
In  this  arena,  the  Soviets  can  gain 
only  when  we  betray  our  own  best 
ideals. 

The  one  place  where  the  Russians 
know  they  can  compete  is  in  military 
power -and  they  will  pay  any  price  to 
prevent  us  from  forcing  them  into  a 
position  of  military  inferiority.  We  can 
and  we  should  maintain  .strategic 
parity— which  requires  a  sufficient  and 
a  secure  deterrent.  We  can  and  we 
should    strengthen    our    conventional 


forces  so  that  we  can  limit  our  reliance 
on  nuclear  retaliation  during  a  crisis. 

But  for  both  great  powers,  arms  con- 
trol is  a  far  saner  way  to  preserve  stra- 
tegic parity  than  an  endless  arms  race. 
Despite  the  differences  which  divide 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  and  which  will  divide  us 
for  years  or  generations  to  come,  what 
must  unite  us  is  an  unflagging  deter- 
mination to  avoid  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. We  must  seek  to  maintain  our 
freedom  and  the  peace  at  the  same 
time,  for  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
liberty  in  a  lifeless  land. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  po-sses.s  the  equivalent  of  3 
million  Hiroshima  bombs— a  total  of  4 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  presently  living  on  this 
planet.  Even  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
successful  Soviet  first  strike  against 
our  land-based  missiles,  we  would  still 
have  over  3.500  warheads  at  sea  and 
on  bombers— enough  to  destroy  every 
Soviet  city  and  town  seven  times  over. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  testified  that  they  would  not  ex- 
change the  deterrent  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Because  this  is  so.  a  year  ago.  a 
number  of  us  in  Congress  took  up  a 
cause  and  a  challenge  that  has  already 
stirred  at  the  grassroots  across  this 
country.  We  called  for  an  immediate 
mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  weapons. 
That  idea  has  enlisted  the  energies  of 
ordinary  citizens  everywhere— and  in 
every  region  of  America,  wherever 
they  have  had  the  chance,  citizens 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a 
freeze. 

Those  who  oppose  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  have  put  forth  a  changing 
array  of  arguments  that  range  from 
the  disingenuous  to  the  dishonest. 

First,  we  repeatedly  hear  the  out- 
right falsehood  that  the  freeze  is 
somehow  unilateral.  The  purveyors  of 
that  distortion  either  cannot  read  the 
resolution  or  care  more  about  making 
their  case  than  keeping  to  the  facts. 
Perhaps  they  think  that  if  they  repeat 
themselves  often  enough,  they  can 
fool  at  least  some  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time  into  believing  some  of 
their  fal.se  charges. 

The  freeze  is  plainly,  unequivocally, 
and  indisputably  bilateral.  In  support- 
ing it.  we  do  not  and  would  not  suggest 
that  Americans  on  the  other  side  want 
a  nuclear  war.  So  I  wish  they  would 
stop  suggesting  that,  in  some  sense,  we 
want  unilateral  disarmament. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  contend  that  we  cannot  halt 
the  arms  race  in  the  face  of  a  continu- 
ing Soviet  buildup.  In  fact,  a  bilateral 
freeze  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  that 
build-up.  It  would  halt  the  entire  new- 
generation  of  weapons  which  the  Sovi- 


ets are  now  developing  — including  the 
Blackjack  bomber,  the  Typhoon  mis- 
sile, and  new  cruise  and  land-based 
mobile  missiles.  The  cries  of  alarm 
about  Soviet  advances  in  the  future 
amount  to  a  compelling  reason  to 
freeze  the  present  balance  of  forces— 
and   to   stop   the   threatening   trends 

now. 

The  administration  instead  prefers 
to  respond  with  massive  American 
military  spending  and  a  massive  Amer- 
ican military  build-up.  But  the  lesson 
of  the  last  generation  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  match  us  bomber  for  bomber, 
missile  for  missile,  warhead  for  war- 
head. 

Third,  we  are  told  that  a  freeze  at 
this  time  would  prevent  us  from  per- 
fecting our  own  deterrent— for  exam- 
ple, bv  creating  a  new  type  of  bomber 
which,  for  at  least  a  while,  will  be  less 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  defenses.  But  at 
any  time,  there  will  always  be  .some 
imperfections  in  the  military  forces  on 
either  side— and  that  reality  can  be 
used  every  time  to  jus;tify  just  one 
more  little  round  of  the  arms  race. 
That  is  all  they  want,  they  say.  and 
then  we  will  have  enough.  But  the  So- 
viets have  learned  to  make  that  argu- 
ment too.  And  so  we  drift,  as  Einstein 
said,  toward  unparalleled  catastro- 
phe. We  must  reject  policies  which 
claim  for  the  moment  to  make  the 
world  a  little  more  secure,  but  in  the 
end  make  the  world  a  more  unsafe  and 
unstable  place. 

Fourth,  our  opponents  say  that  a 
freeze  is  impossible  to  verify.  This  may 
be  the  most  deceptive  contention  of 
them  all.  for  impartial  experts  have 
testified  again  and  again  that  a  freeze 
is  at  least  as  verifiable  as  and  probably 
more  so  than  other  arms  control 
agreements,  including  the  President's 
own  START  proposal.  Moreover,  we 
have  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  anything  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied will  not  be  frozen.  The  adminis- 
tration had  better  be  careful— or  their 
careless  and  baseless  attacks  on  verifi- 
cation will  become  a  basis  and  a  rally- 
ing cry  for  extremists  who  will  oppose 
any  and  every  arms  accord.  We  do  not 
advocate  a  freeze  because  we  trust  the 
Russians,  but  we  do  distrust  those  who 
would  continue  the  arms  race  at  any 
and  all  costs. 

Fifth,  some  opponents  of  the  freeze 
argue  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  press 
the  issue  now.  because  we  must  not 
pull  back  from  the  planned  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  crui.se  missiles  in  Europe. 
The  Kennedy-Hatfield  amendment 
calls  for  a  global  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  between  the  two  superpowers. 
We  reject  a  freeze  in  Europe  alone.  We 
must  not  put  the  nuclear  weapons  cart 
before  the  arms  control  horse.  Our 
overriding  goal  should  be  to  secure  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  that  prevents 
any  further  escalation  of  the  nuclear 


arms  race  — not   onl,\'  in  Europe  but   m 
every  other  region  of  the  world. 

Finally,  there  are  opponents  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  who  explain  that  they 
favor  reductions  instead.  But  there  is  a 
darker  side  to  their  slogan.  Reductions 
are  not  all  they  want.  While  profess- 
ing limits  in  some  area-s.  they  want  no 
limits  on  the  newest  and  most  modern 
■.weapons— which  are  also  the  costliest 
and  the  most  threatening. 

Indeed,  the  administration's  own 
.ST.ART  propo.sal  for  reductions  proves 
thi  \n,\\\\  For  example,  it  would 
pi  rtsut  us  to  build  the  B-1  bomber— 
AliKh  is  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
.sonic  Edsel  in  the  sky.  And  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  even  permit 
the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  their  new 
star  wars  scheme  for  outer  space— 
which  would  open  another  arena  for 
tlie  arms  race  and  .set  another  tripwire 
for  nuclear  war. 

You  know,  this  really  is  a  very 
strange  idea.  We  cannot  found  nation- 
al policy  on  fond  memories  and  radio 
.serials,  dreams  of  the  Old  West,  and 
the  thrilling  days  of  yesteryear.  We 
must  reject  the  preposterous  notion  of 
a  Lone  Ranger  in  the  sky.  firing  silver 
laser  bullets  and  shooting  missiles  out 
of  the  hands  of  Soviet  outlaws.  The 
best  defense  against  nuclear  war  is 
arms  control  and  then  disarmament. 

The  administration  answers  that  we 
need  the  threat  of  new  weapons  as 
bargaining  chips  for  negotiation.  And 
they  say  we  need  the  MX  mi.ssile  be- 
cause of  the  window  of  vulnerability. 
Now  let  us  all  try  hard  to  understand 
this.  Mr.  Reagan  claimed  we  were  vul- 
nerable because  the  Russians  could  hit 
and  destroy  our  existing  Minuleman 
silos.  So  he  appointed  a  Commission 
which  reviewed  every  conceivable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Minuteman  vul- 
nerability. And  do  you  know  what 
they  came  up  with.  Mr.  President? 
They  want  to  put  the  new  MX  missile 
in  the  old.  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos.  You  know  what  this  is  like?  It  is 
like  having  a  car  that  is  getting  wet 
because  of  a  leaky  garage  roof— and 
then  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by 
changing  the  make  of  the  car. 

The  President  has  already  declared 
that  the  MX  is  not  on  the  bargaining 
table  at  the  START  talks-that  he  will 
never  trade  it  away.  So  let  us  say 
now— it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  it 
away.  It  is  time  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  admit  that  the 
MX  is  a  mistake— that  it  is  a  missile 
without  a  mission  and  a  weapon  with- 
out a  home.  It  is  time  to  make  it  clear 
that,  even  by  the  administration's  own 
logic,  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  is  a 
sitting  duck  and  to  state  clearly  that, 
by  any  rational  standard,  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  any  form  should  be  a  dead  duck. 
Both  sides  should  renounce  forever 
the  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  nuclear 
superiority.  We  must  free  our  diploma- 
cy from  the  myth  that  more  megatons 
mean    bigger    bargaining    chips.    We 


must  reject  the  foolish  theory  that  we 
can  have  fewer  bombs  tomorrow  if 
only  we  have  more  bombs  today.  The 
administration  defends  this  as  a  nego- 
tiating strategy.  I  call  it  voodoo  arms 
control 

We  must  ask  a  simple  question  of 
them.  Instead  of  piling  o\erkill  upon 
overkill,  why  not  start  now  with  a 
freeze'^'  Why  not  stop  where  we  are— so 
that,  at  last,  we  can  begin  to  turn  the 
arms  race  around? 

We  face  a  new  and  uncertain  time. 
The  continued  advance  of  technology 
will  move  us  steadily  back  from  the 
possibility  of  peace.  But  a  nuclear 
freeze  can  give  the  two  great  powers 
breathing  room  before  they  rush  into 
a  nuclear  future  that  may  threaten 
the  future  itself.  It  can  halt  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  be  dangerous  and  de- 
stabilizing, and  may  be  impossible  to 
stop  once  they  are  started. 

Some  critics  say  that  the  freeze  does 
not  go  far  enough— which  is  what  so 
many  of  them  said  20  years  ago.  when 
a  test  ban  treaty  was  proposed.  We  re- 
member the  answer  that  was  given 
then;  'A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
begins  with  a  single  step."  And  so 
today,  we  reply:  The  long  journey  of 
survival  in  the  nuclear  age  begins  W'ith 
the  nuclear  freeze. 

Support  for  the  freeze  does  not 
mean  that  we  seek  a  weaker  America. 
We  have  watched  in  recent  months  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
urged  to  preach  in  favor  of  an  escalat- 
ing arms  race.  But  in  the  Scriptures  I 
have  read,  nowhere  does  it  say: 
Blessed  are  the  warmakers  and  the 
munition  manufacturers."  We  have 
witnessed  the  revival  of  McCarthy ite 
tactics  which  equate  di-ssent  with  dis- 
loyalty and  which  imply  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  freeze  are,  .somehow  or 
other  Soviet  dupes  or  pawns.  But 
someone  should  tell  the  apostles  of 
this  reincarnated  Red  Scare  that  the 
freeze  movement  began  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont,  not  in  Mo.scow  and 
Vladivostok. 

Support  for  the  freeze  does  not 
mean  oppasition  to  a  strong  national 
defense.  I  favor  a  real  growth  of  5  per- 
cent in  the  military  budget  to  assure 
that  readiness  and  reliability  of  our 
forces.  The  President  is  demanding 
twice  as  much.  We  cannot  afford  mili- 
tary waste  winch  weakens  the 
Nation— and  which  has  subverted  the 
national  consensus  of  sustained  im- 
provement in  our  defenses,  especially 
our  conventional  capability.  Instead  of 
lavishing  our  treasure  on  first-strike 
weapons,  let  us  spend  it  on  first -cla,ss 
schools. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  national 
security  includes  the  condition  of  our 
society  as  well  as  the  size  of  our  mis- 
siles, 'the  world  in  an  arms  race  is  also 
a  world  impoverished.  For  America, 
running  that  arms  race  cripples  our 
capacity  to  do  anything  else. 


Today  we  are  cutting  immunization 
for  children  in  order  to  finance  the 
weapons  that  may  someday  kill  them. 
Every  new  shelter  for  a  missile  means 
fewer  nomes  for  our  families.  E\ery 
new  warhead  guidance  system  that 
can  read  enemy  defenses  means  more 
pupils  who  will  not  learn  to  read. 
Every  new  escalation  that  could  mean 
death  at  an  early  age  across  the  Earth 
also  darkens  the  golden  years  of  our 
senior  citizens  now. 

We  hear  rhetoric  from  our  highest 
officials  about  eliminating  budgetary 
waste.  If  they  are  serious,  let  them 
enter  into  a  nucelar  freeze:  let  them 
pursue  nuclear  reductions:  let  them 
eliminate  the  expenditures  that  now 
make  a  desert  of  our  dreams— and  that 
someday  could  make  a  cold  wasteland 
of  all  the  Earth. 

What  more  can  we  gain  if  we  drain 
more  of  our  resources  into  nuclear 
overkill?  The  American  and  Soviet  ar- 
senals are  already  bristling  with  weap- 
ons that  could  kill  more  people,  bum 
more  buildings,  and  sack  more  cities 
than  in  all  the  conflicts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  history  until  now.  The 
greatest  works  of  human  enterprise 
and  spirit  could  be  vaporized  in  the 
single  instant  by  the  most  terrible 
work  of  human  invention.  Despite  all 
our  bombs  and  all  our  missiles,  we 
stand  essentially  defen.seless  upon  a 
stage  on  which  the  human  drama 
could  be  closed  in  the  flashing  of  a 
fireball. 

As  an  American.  I  believe  in  a  na- 
tional defense  second  to  none,  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  attack  from  any  ad- 
versary. But  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  preserve  and  protect  a  world 
which  is  now  only  a  second  away  from 
nothingness. 

A  moment  of  history  and  a  sense  of 
hope  calls  all  of  us  to  a  work  as  great 
as  any  that  has  gone  before— indeed 
the  greatest  work  of  our  time  and  of 
all  time— the  work  of  peace.  The  chal- 
lenge comes  especially  in  this  decade 
because  the  danger  has  become  so 
present  and  so  clear.  The  difference 
each  of  us  can  make,  if  all  of  us  will 
try,  may  make  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war,  between  a  just  society 
and  a  garrison  state. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  Atomic  Age 
will  not  be  succeeded  by  a  second 
Stone  Age.  Let  us  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  before  it  stops  the  human 
race. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  my  amend- 
ments may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Factsheet:  Kennedy-Hatfield  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  and  Reductions  Amend- 
ment No.  2464 

Purpo.se  and  Provisions:  The  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  reductions  amendment 
IS  based  on  the  self-evident  proposition  that 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race 
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is  to  stop  It.  The  amendment  calls  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  followed  by  reductions  in  the 
nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides. 

The  freeze  applies  to  the  -testing,  produc- 
tion and  further  deployment  of  nuclear  war 
heads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems." 
The  reductions  are  to  be  achieved 
•  through  annual  percentages  or  equally  ef 
fective  means." 

The  freeze  and  the  reductions  are  to  be 
carried  out  with  special  emphasis  upon  de- 
stablizing  weapons. 

A  freeze  is  workable,  because  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
at  essential  nuclear  equivalence.  As  the  at- 
tached charts  indicate,  we  are  ahead  in 
some  areas,  and  they  are  ahead  in  others; 
but  overall  we  are  at  parity  By  the  crucial 
measure  of  warheads,  the  United  Slates  is 
actually  ahead,  by  9.900  to  7.800. 

The  freeze  by  its  explicit  terms  is  bilater- 
al; it  is  not  unilateral  disarmament;  it  is  the 
only  arms  control  proposal  that  will  stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race  on  both  sides,  and 
that  will  hall  the  Soviet  Unions  develop- 
ment of  more  powerful  bombers,  missiles, 
and  warheads  (see  charts). 

The  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  since 
1945  proves  the  irrationality  of  pursuing  the 
phantom  of  nuclear  superiority.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  match  us  warhead  for  warhead 
and  mi&sile  for  missile  as  the  arms  race  esca- 
lates to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  danger 
and  uncertainty. 

The  freeze  is  also  the  only  arms  controls 
proposal  that  offers  the  real  prospect  of 
substantial  budget  savings.  If  a  co-nprehen- 
sive  freeze  is  successfully  negotiated,  it  will 
save  $100  billion  over  5  years. 

Support  for  the  freeze;  The  nuclear  freeze 
and  reductions  resolution  has  been  endorsed 
by  prominent  experts  such  as  William 
Colby,  George  Ball.  Clark  Clifford.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Averell  Harriman.  George 
Kennan.  Gerard  Smith.  Paul  Warnke.  Hans 
Bethe.  General  James  Gavin.  Admiral  Noel 
Gayler  and  Ambassador  Thomas  J.  Watson. 
Jr.  It  has  been  adopted  in  referenda  by  9  of 
the  10  states  that  have  considered  it.  by  370 
city  councils,  by  71  county  councils,  by  46 
New  England  town  meetings,  and  by  15 
state  legislatures. 

Harris  and  ABC  News/Washington  Post 
polls  after  the  Soviet  destruction  of  the 
Korean  jetliner,  found  continuing  support 
for  the  freeze,  with  77  percent  (Harris)  and 
80  percent  (ABC/Post)  of  Americans  favor 
ing  such  a  freeze.  In  a  July  poll  by  the  Na 
tional  Association  of  Evangelicals,  60  per- 
cent of  evangelicals  supported  the  freeze. 

Verification:  In  fact,  a  freeze  is  probably 
more  verifiable  than  other  arms  control 
agreements.  Intelligence  experts  such  as 
former  CIA  Director  William  Colby  and 
former  CIA  Deputy  Director  Herbert  Sco- 
ville  have  clearly  stated  that  a  nuclear 
freeze  is  verifiable.  In  any  event,  anything 
that  can  be  verified  will  not  be  frozen. 

European  Missile  Deployment:  The 
amendment  calls  for  a  global  freeze  and  re- 
ductions, not  a  Europe-only  freeze  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  current  INF  negoti- 
ations and  the  planned  deployment  of  U.S. 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  a 
global  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  is  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  freeze  would  be  negotiated 
only  after  full  consultation  with  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan. 

Build-down:  Although  the  build-down  pro- 
posal IS  better  than  START,  it  is  still  far 
from  good  enough.  Its  fatal  flaw  is  that  it  is 
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not  just  a  builddowii.  it  is  also  a  Duiia  up, 
because  it  permits  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
and  other  dangerous  and  destabilizing  new- 
weapons  systems.  The  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  is  the  only  arms  control  proposal 
which  stops  MX  and  its  Soviet  counterpart 
(SSX).  and  which  deals  with  both  the  quan- 
tative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

CHART  l.-UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 


I  MATE  AND  LOCAL  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  REFERENDA  RE- 
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CHART  2  -COMPARISON  OF  EFFECTS  OF  FREEZE  AND 
START  ON  NEWER  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS 
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CHART  3 -COMPARISON  OF  EFFECTS  OF  FREEZE  AND 
START  ON  THE  SOVIET  HEAVY  STRATEGIC  BOMBER 
PROGRAM 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  IVIr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  showing  grassroots  support 
across  the  country  for  the  freeze  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SUIMMARY  OF  REFERENDA 

Beginning  in  Western  Massachusetts  in 
November,  1980  and  most  recently  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida  in  May,  1983,  U.S.  citizens 
have  continued  to  favor  the  Freeze  resolu 
tion  with  an  overall  vote  count  better  than 
60<?5--40%.  Balloting  on  the  Freeze  has  oc- 
curred in  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  a  total  of  47  towns,  cities, 
and  counties,  in  as  varied  locations  as  North 
Dakota;  Izard  County,  Arkansas;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  Juneau.  Alaska.  In  the  total 
number  of  Freeze  referenda  (58),  fifty-three 
have  been  victories  for  the  Freeze. 

II.  Other  Com««unities  That  Have 
Approved  a  Nuci-ear  Weaihjns  Freeze 

370  city  councils 

Red  Bay.  AL;  Tuskegee.  AL;  Eureka 
Springs.  AR;  Fayetteville.  AR;  Little  Rock. 
AR;  Flagstaff.  AZ;  Jerome.  AZ;  Tucson.  AZ; 
Azusa.  CA;  Baldwin.  CA;  Carmel  By  The 
Sea.  CA;  Cupertino.  CA;  Garden  Grove.  CA; 
Rialto.  CA;  Roseville.  CA;  San  Jose.  CA. 

South  El  Monte.  CA;  'Areata.  CA;  'Atas- 
cadero.  CA;  'Baldwin  Park.  CA;  'Davis.  CA; 
•Eureka.  CA;  "Lafayette.  CA;  'LaVerne.  CA; 
'Los  Angeles.  CA;  'Los  Gatos.  CA;  'Palo 
Alto.  CA;  'Pleasant  Hill,  CA;  'Sacramento, 
CA;  'Santa  Monica,  CA. 

'Stockton.  CA;  *San  Francisco,  CA; 
'Ukiah,  CA;  Aspen.  CO;  Breckenridge.  CO; 
Durango.  CO;  Estes  Park.  CO;  Georgetown. 
CO;  Longmont.  CO;  Nederland.  CO;  Silver 


Plume.   CO.   Snowmass  -Village.   CO;  Tellu- 
nde.  CO.  Bloomfield.  CT. 

Bristol,  CT;  Coventry,  CT,  Danbury.  CT; 
Farmington.  CT;  Hamdcn.  CT:  Hartford. 
CT:  W  Hartford,  CT:  Manchester,  CT: 
Mansfield.  CT;  Middletown,  CT:  New 
Haven,  CT:  New  London,  CT,  Plauiville,  CT: 
Waterford,  CT,  Newark.  DE:  Rehoboth 
Beach,  DE. 

Wilmington.  DE:  Gainesville.  FI.,  Ri  din^; 
ton  Beach.  FL:  St.  Petersburg.  FL,  Sanibel. 
FL:  Atlanta.  GA:  Honohilu.  HI:  Aurora,  IL. 
Barrington,  IL.  Calumet  City.  IL:  Carbon- 
dale,  IL:  Chicago.  IL,  DeKalb.  IL.  Ea.st  St. 
Louis.  IL.  Elgin,  IL 

Elmhur.st,  IL,  E\an,stoti.  IL.  Glencoe.  IL: 
Flossmoor,  IL:  HiKlUand  Park.  IL:  Morton 
Grove.  IL;  Niles.  IL.  Normal.  IL.  Oak  Park, 
IL;  Olympia  Fields,  IL:  Park  Forest.  IL: 
Rockford,  IL:  Skokie,  IL:  Urbana,  IL:  Wau 
kegan.  IL. 

Wilmette.  IL;  Bloomington,  IN.  Elkhart, 
IN:  Fort  Wayne.  IN;  Mishawaka,  IN: 
Muncie,  IN;  South  Bend.  IN.  Ttrre  Haute. 
IN.  W  Lafayette.  IN:  LoKan.sp(5rt.  IN: 
AlKona.  I  A.  Ame.s.  I  A.  Barurof!  lA,  Baxltr. 
I A    Boone.  lA 

H'.irlington.  lA.  Curli-j.,  lA,  Ci-dar  Falls. 
lA.  Des  Moines.  lA,  Dike.  lA.  Karlham.  lA; 
Ft.  Madi.son.  lA:  Greenfield,  lA,  Hubbard, 
lA;  Iowa  City,  lA.  Lamoni,  lA:  Mount 
Vernon.  lA.  Oskaloos.  lA.  Pdla  lA,  Sioun 
City.  lA. 

Tipton.  lA;  Waterloo.  lA  VVa\rrly.  lA; 
West  Branch.  lA:  Louisvilk  .  KY:  New  Orle- 
ans. LA;  Amherst,  MA;  Barnstable,  MA: 
Brookline,  MA;  Colrain.  MA;  Ewing.  MA. 
Longmeadow,  MA;  New  Bedford  MA 
Northfield,  MA;  Northampton.  MA 

Pittsfield,  MA;  Worcester,  MA.  Spring 
field,  MA;  Bangor,  ME;  Belfa.st,  ME.  Bn  -Aer, 
ME;  Brunswick.  ME:  Hampden.  ME; 
Hollowell,  ME:  Kennebunkporl.  ME;  Lewis- 
ton.  ME:  Old  Town.  ME:  Orono.  ME;  Port- 
land, ME:  Winthrop.  ME. 

Aberdeen.  MD:  Baitinion.  MD.  College 
Park,  MD:  Garret  Park.  MD:  Havre  de 
Grace,  MD:  Mt  Rainier.  MD:  North  Chevy 
Chase.  MD:  Sykesvilk-.  MD:  Takoma  Park. 
MD;  Rockville,  MD;  Ann  Arbnr.  Ml:  Detroit. 
MI:  East  Lansing,  MI:  Flint  MI  Kalamazoo, 
MI. 

Kalamazoo  Twshp,  Ml.  .s.itinaw.  MI; 
Blaine,  MN;  Bloomington.  MN.  Chanhassen. 
MN;  Circle  Pines.  MN;  Columbia  Heights, 
MN;  Duluth,  MN;  Fridley.  MN;  Lauderdale. 
MN;  Minneapolis,  MN:  Pine  City.  MN:  St. 
Cloud,  MN;  St.  Louis  Park,  MN.  St  Paul, 
MN. 

Two  Harbors.  MN.  Winona.  MN.  Hazel- 
wood.  MO;  Kan.sas  City.  MO:  Olivette,  MO: 
St.  Johns.  MO;  University  City,  MO;  Chapel 
Hill.  NC;  Charlotte,  NC:  Durham.  NC; 
Franklin,  NC;  Greenboro,  NC;  Raleigh,  NC: 
Winston-Salem,  NC;  Lincoln,  NE. 

S.  Soioux  City.  NE;  Keene.  NH;  Newton. 
NH;  Portmouth.  NH:  Belvedere,  NJ:  Belle- 
ville. NJ;  Berlin  Tw.shp.  NJ:  Camden.  NJ; 
Cherry  Hill.  NJ;  Clark.  NJ:  Cliffside  Park. 
NJ;  Cranford.  NJ;  East  Orange,  NJ;  East 
Wmdsor.  NJ;  Elizabeth.  NJ. 

Englewood,  NJ;  Ewing  Twshp.  NJ:  E:i.st 
Brunswick,  NJ;  Fair  Lawn,  NJ;  Garwood. 
NJ:  Greenwich  Twshp.  NJ;  Hamilton 
Twshp,  NJ;  Highland  Park,  NJ;  Jersey  City, 
NJ;  Jackson  Twshp,  NJ;  Lawrence,  NJ;  Lin- 
coln Park.  NJ;  Linden.  NJ;  Maplewood,  NJ; 
Mercer.  NJ. 

Milllown.  NJ;  Montclair.  NJ;  Morristown. 
NJ;  Moutain  Lakes.  NJ;  No.  Arlington.  NJ; 
Nutley.  NJ;  Oradell.  NJ;  Orange.  NJ;  Para- 
mus.  NJ;  Pennsauken.  NJ;  Pennsville.  NJ; 
Piscataway.  NJ;  Plainfield.  NJ;  Princeton. 
NJ:  Princeton  Twshp.  NJ. 


Ringwood,  NJ.  Roselle.  NJ.  Roosevelt.  NJ; 
SayreviUe,  NJ:  South  Orange.  NJ;  Sparta. 
NJ;  Springfield,  NJ:  Teaneck,  NJ;  Tenafly. 
NJ:  Trenton.  NJ:  Wayne,  NJ:  West  Orange, 
NJ:  West  Windsor,  NJ:  Willingboro.  NJ:  Las 
Cruces,  NM:  Santa  Fe.  NM. 

Taos,  NM:  Afton.  NY:  Athens.  NY; 
Albany.  NY:  Bedford.  NY:  Binghamton.  NY; 
Brighton.  NY:  Croton-on-Hudson.  NY; 
Elmira.  NY:  Hdye  Park,  NY,  Irondequoit. 
NY:  Ithaca.  NY;  Jamestown.  NY:  Kenmore. 
NY.  LeGrange.  NY:  New  Castle.  NY:  New 
York  City.  NY. 

Oneonia,  NY:  Oswego.  NY;  Pound  Ridge, 
NY:  Reno.  NY:  Rochester.  NY;  Saratoga 
Springs.  NY:  Syracuse,  NY;  Utica.  NY;  Web- 
ster. NY:  Woodstock.  NY:  Akron.  OH;  Ash- 
tabula, OH:  Athens,  OH:  Bt  rea,  OH;  Bowl- 
ing Green,  OH;  Cincinnati  OH: 

Cleveland,  OH:  Cleveland  Heights,  OH; 
Columbus,  OH:  Dover,  OH:  Elyria.  OH: 
Fairviev,  Park,  OH:  Gambler  Village.  OH; 
Lakewood.  OH:  Mayfield  Heights.  OH;  Mid- 
dletown, OH;  North  Olmsted.  OH;  New- 
Philadelphia.  OH:  Oberlin,  OH;  Oxford, 
OH,  Parma,  OH.  Rocky  Riv.-r,  OH:  Shaker 
Height.-;.  OH. 

Sheffield  Village,  OH.  Swanton.  OH; 
Toledo.  OH;  University  Heights.  OH:  West- 
lake.  OH:  Wilmington,  OH:  Wooster.  OH: 
Yellow  Springs,  OH:  Youngstown.  OH:  Ash- 
land, OR:  Bandon,  OR:  Cannon  Beach,  OR; 
Estarada.  OR:  Eugene.  OR:  Harrisburg.  OR; 
Independence.  OR, 

Portland.  OR:  Seaside.  OR:  AUenlown. 
PA:  Chellenmaur.  PA:  Doy  lest  own.  PA;  Har- 
risburg. PA;  Jenkintown.  PA;  Media.  PA: 
New  Britain  Twship.  PA:  New  Hope.  PA: 
Newton  Twship.  PA:  Philadelphia,  PA: 
Pittsburgh.  PA:  Sheltonham,  PA;  Sarth- 
more.  PA:  Middlelov,n  Twshp,  PA;  Upper 
Makefield  Twshp,  PA. 

Upper  Southampton.  PA:  Warrington 
Twshp.  P/\:  Warwick  Twshp.  PA;  Wilkes- 
Barr,  PA:  Barrington.  RI:  Jamestown.  RI: 
Lincoln.  RI:  Middletown,  RI.  KnoxviUe,  TN; 
Austin,  TX;  Alexandria,  VA:  Charlottesville, 
VA:  Roanoke.  VA;  Harrisonburg.  WA:  Bel- 
lingham.  WA:  Blaine.  WA, 

Bothell,  WA:  Edmonds.  WA:  Kent.  WA: 
LaConner.  WA:  Port  Townsend.  WA:  Seat- 
tle, WA;  Tacoma,  WA;  Winslow.  WA:  Emery 
Twshp,  WI;  Berkley,  WV:  Charleston,  WV; 
Huntington,  WV:  Oak  Hill.  WV;  Charleston, 
IL;  St.  Louis,  MO:  Breese.  IL 

446  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN  MEETINGS 

177  Vermont  Town  Meetings:  107  Massa- 
chusetts Town  Meetings;  54  New  Hampshire 
Town  Meetings:  44  Connecticut  Town  Meet- 
ings: 62  Maine  Town  Meetings;  2  Delaware 
Town  Meetings. 

7  1  COUNTY  COUNCILS 

Macon  Co,  AL;  Almeda  Co,  CA:  Contra 
Costa  Co.  CA;  Mendocino  Co.  CA;  Huniboldt 
Co,  CA;  Marisposa  Co.  CA:  San  Francisco 
Co.  CA:  Yolo  Co.  CA:  Sacramento  Co.  CA: 
Pitkin  Co,  CO;  Summit  Co.  CO:  Palm  Beach 
Co.  FL;  Leon  Co.  FL:  Hawaii  Co.  HI;  Black- 
hawk  Co,  lA;  Hardin  Co,  lA;  Kussuth  Co, 
lA;  Johnston  Co,  lA. 

Polk  Co.  lA,  Woodbury  Co,  lA;  Monroe 
Co,  IN;  Harvey  Co.  KS:  Berkshire  Co.  MA: 
Franklin  Co.  MA:  Hampshire  Co,  MA:  Alle- 
gheny Co.  MD:  Baltimore  Co.  MD:  Fairfax 
Co,  MD:  Harford  Co.  MD:  Howard  Co.  MD: 
Montgomery  Co,  MD;  Anoka  Co,  MN;  Hen- 
nepin Co.  MN;  Itasca  Co.  MN;  Lake  Co.  MN; 
St.  Louis  Co.  MN. 

Pine  Co,  MN.  Jackson  Co.  MO;  Mecklen- 
burg Co,  NC;  Camden  Co.  NJ;  Essex  Co.  NJ: 
Cape  May  Co,  NJ;  Ca.vuga  Co,  NY:  Chautau- 
qua Co,  NY;  Genesee  Co.  NY:  Madison  Co. 
NY;  Monroe  Co.  NY:  Rockland  Co.  NY;  St. 


Lawrence  Co.  NY:  Suffolk  Co.  NY.  Yates 
Co.  NY;  Summit  Co,  OH;  Clackamas  Co, 
OR;  Lane  Co,  OR. 

Multnomah  Co,  OR:  Washington  Co.  OR; 
Centre  Co.  PA;  Allegheny  Co.  PA;  Bucks  Co. 
PA;  Erie  Co.  PA;  Lehigh  Co.  PA.  McKean 
Co,  PA;  Tarrant  Co,  TX;  Loudoun  Co.  VA; 
Shenandoah  Co,  VA;  Clark  Co,  WA:  King 
Co,  WA;  San  Juan  Co.  WA;  Whatcom  Co, 
WA;  Palmyra  Co.  KS;  Santa  Barbara  Co. 
GA:  Jackson  Co.  NC. 

state  LEGISLATURES 

The  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Hawaii.  Iowa. 
Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Minneso- 
ta, Ohio,  New  York.  Oregon.  Vermont. 
Washington.  West  -Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
State  Legislatures;  the  Kansas.  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  the  California  State  As- 
sembly and  the  A!a.ska,  Illinois,  and  New- 
Mexico  Senates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  this  first  chart 
we  have  launchers  and  warheads.  In 
the  measure  of  warheads,  which  are 
the  instruments  that  actually  kill,  the 
United  States  is  ahead.  In  the  measure 
of  launchers  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
advantage  over  the  United  Stales.  In 
some  areas  they  are  ahead  of  us.  in 
other  areas  we  are  ahead  of  them.  But 
his  chart  illustrates  that  there  is  es- 
sential equivalence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chart  No.  2  measures  destructive 
power,  that  is,  equivalent  megatons, 
versus  payload.  When  we  speak  of  pay- 
load,  we  speak  of  the  amount  of  lifting 
power  of  weapons.  Destructive  pow'>r 
is  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  hole  in 
the  ground  that  the  weapons  make. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  more  destruc- 
tive power  than  the  United  States,  but 
the  United  States  is  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  payload. 

The  Soviets  might  be  able  to  make  a 
deeper  hole  in  the  ground  but  clearly 
we  can  hit  more  targets  than  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Again,  when  you  treat  the  first  chart 
and  the  second  chart  together.  I  think 
they  illustrate  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  are  in  a  situation  of  es- 
sential equivalence. 

TliLs  third  chart  compares  the 
STAPT  proposal,  the  administration's 
position  with  the  freeze.  Under  the 
START  proposal,  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  build  a  combination  of  400 
Backfire  and  Blackjack  bombers.  The 
Soviets  now  have  one  Blackjack 
botnber.  which  is  comparable  to  the  B- 
1  bomber.  The  Soviet  Union  now-  has 
one  new  Typhoon  submarine  with  20 
missiles,  and  are  currently  testing  the 
new  solid  fuel  ICBM  Under  the 
START  proposal,  tlity  would  be  able 
to  build  up  to  1.200  of  these  new  more 
dangerous  missiles. 

Under  START  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  build  up  to  3.500  cruise  mis- 
siles. At  the  present  time  they  have 
zero  cruise  missiles,  one  new  Typhoon 
submarine,  one  prototype.  Blackjack, 
They  are  dependent  upon  a  World 
War  II  bomber,  -which  is  propeller 
driven,  the  Tu~9,5.  Under  START  they 
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could  build  hundreds  of  Blackjacks; 
under  a  freeze  they  would  be  stuck 
with  the  Tu  95 

The  fart  is.  Mr  Pre^ultnt  under  a 
freeze  we  would  halt  major  Soviet 
breakthroughs,  which  are  now  on  the 
planning  board  or  in  initial  stages  of 
development 

I  believe,  Mr  President,  that  these 
two  charts  make  the  case  for  the 
freeze  very  clearly  and  very  succinctly. 
Pirst.  we  have  essential  equivalence 
with  the  Soviet  I'nion  in  nuclear  capa- 
bility, The\  ha\r  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying thr  Iriiied  States  many  times 
over,  we  iiave  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying the  Soviet  Union  many  times 
over  We  are  ahead  in  some  areas,  they 
are  ah(>ad  in  others 

Second,  under  a  ireeze  we  would  be 
able  to  halt  the  Soviet  Union's 
progress  in  important  areas  where 
tiiev  are  moving  toward  new  dcrtcbi- 
li/.inK  technological  breakthroughs. 
•A  tut  her  it  IS  the  Blackjack  bomber. 
the  new  Typhoon  submarine,  or  the 
new  land  based  mi.ssiles  with  solid  fuel. 
Mr  President,  over  the  period  of  the 
last  25  years  one  of  the  continuing  les- 
sons of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  match 
us  missile  for  missile,  bomber  for 
bomber,  submarine  for  submarine. 

We  have  a  number  of  new  weapons 
systems  on  which  this  body  has  voted. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  number  of 
new  weapons  systems  on  which  it  is 
embarked. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  like  two  individuals  who  are 
up  to  their  waists  in  gasoline  in  a 
cellar.  One  has  15  matches  and  one 
ha.s  17  matches,  and  we  are  arguing 
over  whether  each  should  have  2  more 
matches,  at  the  cost  of  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
some  years  ago  to  visit  Hiroshima  and 
to  stand  at  ground  zero  and  afterward 
to  talk  to  some  of  the  survivors.  They 
talk  about  the  blast.  They  talk  about 
the  wall  of  heat.  Those  who  survived 
talk  about  the  cries  that  went  unheed- 
ed. They  talk  about  the  anguish  and 
the  death  and  destruction  that  took 
place.  Those  who  did  survive  are 
scarred  beyond  belief  forever. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  has  vis- 
ited ground  zero  would  agree  that  we 
have  to  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  that  ground  zero  will  not  be  re- 
peated by  miscalculation  or  by  acci- 
dent or  by  intent  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr   President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    both 
proponenUs  and  opponents  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  nuclear  freeze  ought  to  be 
able  to  agree  that  the  central  issue  is 


the  (jiifstion  ol  the  best  method  of 
pre\entiiig  nuclear  war.  The  alterna- 
tives which  face  us  are  plain:  Either 
we  continue  the  proven  policy  of  de- 
terrence, or  we  adopt  the  new  and  un- 
tested concept  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  The  burden  of  proof  that  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  would  prevent 
war  must  be  assumed  by  those  who  are 
putting  that  view  forward. 

I  submit  that  the  advocates  of  a 
freeze  have  not  proved  their  ca.se. 
Even  though  I  do  not  question  that 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  a 
freeze  share  the  fundamental,  overrid- 
ing objective  of  preventing  nuclear 
war.  there  is  no  agreement  on  how  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  wheth- 
er we  can  maintain  a  nuclear  balance 
and  deterrence  with  the  Soviets  if  a 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  is  passed  and 
becomes  the  rule  of  U.S.  policy.  In  my 
judgment,  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is 
inconsistent  with  the  long-established 
U.S.  arms  control  objective  of  equal 
levels  of  forces  on  both  sides.  The 
Jackson  amendment  to  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  in  1972  established  the  basic 
U.S.  arms  control  objective  of  equal 
levels  of  forces. 

At  the  present  time,  the  authorita- 
tive studies  of  the  nuclear  balance- 
both  within  Government  and  outside 
Government— show  clearly  that  the 
Soviets  do  have  .strategic  superiority 
over  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Even  President  Reagan  himself 
has  stated  several  times  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  strategic  superiority.  The 
freeze,  therefore,  would  have  the 
result  of  locking  in  forever  the  strate- 
gic superiority  of  the  Soviets. 

Thus  a  freeze  would  be  inconsistent 
w  ith  the  U.S.  law  of  the  land.  The  cur- 
rent objective;  namely,  equal  levels  of 
forces,  could  never  be  achieved.  It 
would  freeze  our  inequality  and  our  in- 
feriority. 

THE  SOVIET  THREAT 

Since  SALT  I  was  signed,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  spent  $140  billion  more 
than  the  United  States  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  strategic  forces.  It  is  hard  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  $140  bil- 
lion. If.  during  the  same  period,  the 
United  States  had  spent  the  same 
amount,  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
modernize  our  strategic  offensive 
forces,  and  to  build  up  an  air  defense 
system  to  defeat  the  growing  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

This  $140  billion  budget  would  have 
completely  revolutionized  our  strate- 
gic offensive  forces.  Within  that 
budget,  we  could  have  had  100  modern 
land-based  missiles— the  MX- 100 
modern  bombers  that  could  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses  and  provide  the  flexi- 
bility of  manned  penetration.  3.200 
air-launched  crui.se  missiles  to  provide 
a  highly  accurate  system  also  capable 
of  penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses,  and 
20  modern,  quiet  Trident  submarines, 
equipped  with  long-range  missiles  that 


would  allow  the  submarines  to  patrol 
in  home  waters. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  $140  billion 
could  have  bought.  In  addition  to  the 
above  offensive  forces,  we  could  also 
have  modernized  our  air  defense 
system.  We  could  have  built  12  air- 
borne warning/controls  systems— 
AWACS.  5  squadrons  of  modern  F-15 
interceptors,  an  'over  the  horizon  " 
radar  to  improve  early  warning,  and 
improved  our  DEW  line  long-range, 
early  warning  radars. 

Moreover,  we  could  have  reduced 
our  vulnerabilities  on  our  command 
and  control  communications  and  intel- 
ligence infrastructure,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  MX  against  a  ballistic-mis- 
sile attack. 

All  of  that  could  have  been  procured 
with  the  $140  billion  that  the  Soviets 
have  spent  in  excess  of  our  strategic 
bpending  since  SALT  I.  Of  course,  the 
Soviets  have  spent  the  $140  billion  on 
a  different  mix  of  weapons  systems, 
because  the  Soviet  strategic  problem  is 
geographically  different  from  ours. 
But  if  we  had  made  the  same  effort  in 
defense  spending  as  the  Soviets  made, 
we  would  now  able  to  have  equal  and 
balanced  forces,  making  a  freeze 
worthy  oi  consideration.  But  we  did 
not. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  a  se- 
ductive slogan,  but  it  is  bad  arms  con- 
trol. The  freeze  is  unrealistic  because 
it  would  be  massively  complicate  to  ne- 
gotiate, with  its  many  gray  areas,  for 
example.  ASW.  air  defense,  HMD.  and 
nuclear  power. 

The  freeze  is  unverifiable  because  so 
much  of  the  Soviet  research  is  unde- 
tectable, even  with  inspections. 

The  freeze  accepts  inequities  which 
undermine  the  principle  that  arms 
control  agreements  must  be  equal,  bal- 
anced, and  stabilizing. 

The  freeze  undermines  current  nego- 
tiations because  it  derails  the  START 
talks,  and  the  INF  negotiations  al- 
ready underway.  Indeed,  it  codifies 
Soviet  advantages.  removing  the 
Soviet  incentive  to  reduce,  and  it 
would  endorse  the  Soviet  position  that 
a  balance  already  exists. 

Finally,  the  freeze  is  politically 
useful  to  the  U.S.S.R.  becau.se  the 
prospect  of  an  imminent  freeze  would 
reduce  support  for  needed  U.S.  de- 
fense programs.  Moreover.  Soviet  lead- 
ers could  pose  as  peaceful  while  pursu- 
ing military  objectives  during  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations. 

In  short,  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  military 
balance,  and  it  would  impede  arms 
control.  It  would  reward  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  ma.ssive  nuclear  buildup 
and  punish  American  restraint.  It 
would  codify  dangerous  Soviet  advan- 
tages, prevent  replacement  of  our 
aging  and  vulnerable  U.S.  systems, 
prevent  safety  and  security  improve- 
ments   to    these    systems,    undercut 
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NATO  deterrence  and  undermine  U,S,  mi.ssUe  and  the  trident  submarine,  has     hard  targets  to  maintain  deterrence,  A 

leadership      and   '  alliance      cohesion,  even  begun  deployment.  These  are  the     freeze  would  maintain  this  unsatisfac- 

Those  who  favor  arms  control  must  be  svstems  the  freeze  would  knock  out:  tory     situation     by     preventing     U.S. 

prepared    to    admit     that     a    nuclear  ,  ICBM  modernization  aimed  at  increas- 

weapons  freeze  would  be  a  real  setback  ,„„t!!™h^r    ing  survivability, 

for  real  arms  control,  strategic    systems    under    cievelop-^^um^.r        ^^^^^    ^^^  ^,  g    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

SPECIFIC  pROBLFMs  MX  0     modemization  to  preserve  deterrence. 

Aside  from  the  t^eneral  framework  of        TndenrsSBN:":"""":"Z""":::Z:::::         '2     The  Soviet  air  defense  system  is  mas- 

issues      there     are     specific    problems        Tnd.  ni  II  i  D~5)  SLBM 0     sive.  unaffected  by  a  freeze.  The  Sovi- 

which'a  freeze  would  make  uncontrol-        B  IB  bomber 0     ptg  ^ave  deployed  5,000  radars.  2.500 

lable    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a        •^'^^.f"^,^,    ^^^^^^^l^^y       ^°'"''^^  «     interceptors,    and    10.000    SAM's.    The 

freeze  would  prohibit   nuclear  tcstinp.         .\lcm         'ZZ^Z         ^7     Soviets    have    the    best     air    defense 

This  means  that  it  would  prevent  im-  Theater  systems  under  development:  system  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  ALCM  is 

portant       improvements      in      nuclear        per.'^hing  II 0     needed    as   standoff   weapon    for   U.S. 

weapon   safety   and   security    that    are        Ground-launched  cruise  missiles 0     bombers,    and    the    B-IB    needed    to 

designed  into  warheads  For  example.  '  on  sea  trials.  escape  destruction  on  the  ground  and 
a  freeze  would  prohibit  testing  of  in  'Aircraft  70  alcms  ^^  penetrate.  But  a  freeze  would  block 
sensitive  high  explosives  to  prevent  ac-  f^„„„o  ,„^,,ih  the  ALCM  and  the  B- IB. 
cidental  detonation.  A  freeze  would  ^  ^'^'tVi'^f^fect'^nrninLnrm  the  bud  ^  addition,  a  freeze  would  under- 
al.so  prohibit  testing  and  maintenance  haNe  the  *^"*^^  ^J  "'fP  "^^ '"  ^Jp"^.^"^  mine  American  leadership  and  NATO 
of  intergral  permissive  action  links  ^e  of  \l"  SanJ^  o'desp  ra  e  v  unity.  The  December  1979  decision  to 
•  PAL)  to  prevent  unauthorized  or  acci-  somt  o^^/^^  /^^^  r in, tPri  states  deploy  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
dental  detonation,  The.se  are  impor^  n't'eJ^L  modernize  is  s\ra  Sic  n^^^^^^^^^  launched  cruise  missiles  to  counter- 
tant  safeguard  m..chani.sms  that  need  ^f ^^^^^^^  ^ Sde  L  bolst e^oTr  S^  balance  Soviet  SS-20-s  was  taken  by 
improvement,  rpnt  nnsture  all  members  of  NATO.  An  American 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  not  veri-  ^^^"'^"^'^'^.0^1^  prevent  U  S  strategic     decision  to  negotiate  a  freeze  would  re- 

fiatale  by  our  national  technical  means.  ^^^^1^^^^^^°]^^^^^  pudiate    that    NATO    decision.    Most 

^bS'wKriatin^tltl'riL'rf'di^c^ven-  mod^'lz^llon;  ^hich'iT'a- generation     NATO  leaders  oppose  the  freeze  be- 

siblewilh  little  or  110  risk  01  discover.v.  United  States   in   most     cause  of  the  threat  it  would  pose  to 

especially    low-yieMd    nuclear    weapoi,.s  ^  ?^7^d^^f  ^'^^^"    ^^^^  A     Europe,      particularly      by      blocking 

tests.  There  would  be  no  w_ayo    cheeky        eeze  wou?d   prevent   replacement   of     NATO  INF  modernization  while  per- 

fo^ertlv't'etting  "^^.^C^-  obsolescent     launchers     of     American     mitting  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  it. 

r.;„roi?oh,iitvpivine  them  confidence  warneads.  The  U.S.  strategic  modern-     SS-20  s. 

for  b     akout    Indeed    any  kind  fo  pro  ization  program  would  be  blocked,  yet         m  sum.  a  freeze  would  codify  dan- 

inct  mn  fs  d  ff  cult  to  monitor  because  it  is  vitally  needed.  Only  4  percent  of     gerous  Soviet  strategic  advantages: 

Jeiono^nowSie?eresen    pos^^^^^  total  U.S.  warheads  are  on  launchers        Soviet   advantage  in  strategic  deliv- 

covert  faciimcrs  may  b^Mocau'd"^  In  ad-  less  than  5  years  old.  and  77  percent  of     ery  vehicles-2.704  to  1.756 

dition     the    monitoring    of    unconven-  total    U.S.   warheads   are    15   years   or        Soviet  advantage  m  ballistic  missile 

tional'deplovments  of  strategic  weap-  older.  warheads-7,500  to  7,200. 

ons  is  difficult  -for  example    ICBM's        In   contrast,   most    fcoviet    warheads        soviet    advantage    in    prompt    hard 

m'.soft    camouflaged  shelters.  And  of  are  on  very  modern  launchers.  The  So-     target  kill  potential-over  5  to  1. 

cour.se  monitoring  the  deployments  of  viets  have  already  completed  most  of         Soviet   advantage  in  ballistic  missile 

smaller    weapons    of    extremely    diffi-  their  strategic  modernization.  Fully  lO     ihrow-weight     (pounds)-4.000.000    to 

cult-  many  aspects  of  a  freeze  could  percent  of  total  Soviet  warheads  are     n.ooO.OOO. 

not  be  verified  even  with  onsite  inspec-  on  launchers  le.ss  than  5  years  old:  95        soviet  advantage  in  LRINF  missiles 

jjons  percent   of  total  Soviet   warheads  are     ,33. 4_  sS-5,  SS-20  versus.  Pershing  II 

We  should  also  look  at  some  of  the  on  launchers  less  than  10  years  old.  As     ^^^  GLCM)-600  to  0. 

specific  impacts  on  NATO.  The  nucle-  a    result    of   its   massive   buildup   and        r^-^^  United  States  has  already  tried 

ar  weapons  freeze  would  undercut  de-  modernization  of  strategic  forces,  the     ^  freeze  with  the  Soviets  many  times. 

terrence   of   conventional    war.   Soviet  already  tremendous  Soviet  advantage     ^^ider  SALT  I.  we  were  told  by  the 

military  doctrine  envisions  use  of  mas-  would      increase      under      a      freeze,     -^-^^q^     administration     that      Soviet 

sive  mi'litarv  force  in  a  surprise  attack  Modern,      powerful,      and      survivable     ^^,.^^5    ^.p^e    frozen.    Yet    during    the 

to  crush   NATO  within  days.  But   nu-  Soviet    forces    would    be    effective    for     ^9,73,77  5-vear  period  of  SALT  I.  the 

clear   forces   are   an   essential   compo-  many  years,  while  a  large  portion  ol     gQ^.j^j^j;  deployed  17  new  strategic  sys- 

nent  of  the  NATO  deterrent.  The  in-  American  forces  would  become  inellec-     ^^^^  compared  to  none  for  the  United 

creasing  Soviet  SS-20  deployments  di-  tive  due  to  obsolescence  and  Soviet  de-     g^^^^g 

rectly  threaten  Western  Europe.  The     fense  mea-sures.  There     have     been     other     United 

Pershing      II      and     ground-launched        Aging     American     strategic     forces     g^jjjpg.goviet    nuclear    freezes    which 

cruise  mi.ssiles  (GLCM)  are  e.s.sential  to  cannot  maintain  deterrence  mdetinite-  ^^^^  ^^^^  equally  unsuccessul.  In 
restore  the  nuclear  balance  and  deter  ly.  There  are  many  current  problem.s  ^^^^  ^^^  United'  States  and  the 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  attack,     of  maintaining  deterrence.  First^  most  g  j^   n^utuallv  agreed  to  a  morato- 

The  freeze  would  prohibit  deployment  American  SSBN's  face  block  obsoles_  -^  ■  ■  ,,^clear "weapons  testing.  Yet 
both   of   the   Pershin*.    II   and   GLCM.     cence    in    early    1990s.    The    rarige    of     rium  on  "^^  abruptly  and  du- 

and  induce  in  the  Soviet  mind  a  state     U.S.  SLBM  s  must  be  extended  by  Tri-         ^^^^^  \.  ^  ^^^  „f  .^e  moratori- 

of  reckless  confidence.  The  reason  is  dent  II  missiles  a  ter  1989,  m  o  der  to  '^"^^"^^^  ""^^^^.^  atmospheric  nucle- 
that  a  freeze  would  accept  the  present     increase  survivability  of  submarines,  A     I^'"'/'''"    ^  ^ 

Soviet  advantage  in  intermediate  freeze  would  block  Trident  submarine  '^V^^'Vm  president  Johnson  unilater- 
range  nuclear  forces  of  600  to  0.  construction  and  Trident  II  mi,ssih>  ae-  n  \^64^ President  Johnson 

At    the    present    time     the    United     ployment.  Meanwhile,  a  large  vigorous     ^"^  ^"^"^^  '^ '^^  ^ ,  °^"  ""     '    '\.^™^ 
Sta  es    has    in    develXmenV   at    least     Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  program     clear  weapons  tnatenal.  and  expressed 

vBB,S'^h:x—  ^t^Z!^z^:^s:^^'i^  ^^^HPiE 

deployed  in  the  near  future.  But  only  force,  Minuteman  is  vulnerable  and  m-  viets  built  several  au  "ew  ""c  ear 
Two  of  them,  the  air-launched  cruise     capabh-  of  attacking  sufficient  Soviet     weapons    reactors,    while    the    Umted 
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States   has  dropped   from    14   wrapons 
reactors  to  only  2 

In  1967.  the  United  Ktat<'s  luulatrr 
ally  froze  the  number  of  IC'HM  >  aiui 
SI.BM's.  in  hopes  that  the  Soviets 
would  likewise  tree/.f  \».  hen  they 
reached  parity  with  the  United  States. 
Instead,  the  Soviets  added  1. 000  new 
launchers  for  ICHM  .s  and  SLBM's  be- 
tween 1969  and  1977  t;aining  an  ad- 
vantage in  niis.Mle  l;i!i[uhrrs  of  over 
820 

In  1977.  Jimmy  (  artrp  cancelled  the 
B  1  bomber,  in  hopes  that  the  Soviets 
would  show  equal  ri's'raint.  Instead, 
the  Soviets  hr^^aii  ma.^.-  production  of 
the  Backfire  bomber  aiui  lirvelopment 
ot  the  Black.iack  bomber 

In  1978,  Jimmy  Carter  bowed  to 
Soviet  propaganda  and  cancelled  the 
neutron  bomb  or  enhanced  radiation 
warhead,  in  hopes  of  Soviet  restraint. 
Instead,  the  Soviets  accelerated  their 
SS-20  deplo.vment. 

In  1981,  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  pledged  a  unilateral  Soviet 
freeze  on  their  SS-20  deployment. 
Since  that  'freeze,"  the  Soviets  have 
added  over  60  new  SS-20  launchers. 

In  sum,  there  have  already  been 
seven  United  States-Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  freezes,  and  the  Soviets  have 
violated  or  ignored  each  one.  Why 
should  we  try  a  new  freeze,  in  light  of 
this  history?  As  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Brown  has  stated,  when  the 
United  States  builds,  the  Soviets  build, 
and  when  the  United  States  stops 
building,  the  Soviets  just  keep  build- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  a 
sixth  new  ABM  battle-management 
radar  which  flagrantly  violates  five 
provisions  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  only  SALT 
treaty  in  force.  This  is  an  ominous  de- 
velopment boding  ill  for  all  further 
U.S.  arms  control  proposals  to  the  So- 
viets. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
breaking  out  of  arms  control  and 
SALT  for  over  the  past  year.  President 
Reagan  himself  on  September  14, 
1983,  for  the  second  time  has  charged 
the  Soviets  with  violating  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement  of  1962, 
which  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
If  the  Soviets  are  violating  the  agree- 
ment that  ended  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  most  dangerous  nuclear 
crisis  in  history,  then  the  world  could 
be  back  in  a  crisis  situation.  I  believe 
that  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  threats 
and  actual  deployment  to  Cuba  of  nu- 
clear delivery  capable  bombers,  fight- 
er-bombers, and  submarines  makes  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  from  Cuba  today 
more  dangerous  than  it  was  in  1962. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
a  freeze  at  current  levels  would  reward 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  military  buildup 
but  penalize  the  United  States  for  re- 
straint. The  following  comparison 
summarizes  the  contrasting  actions  of 


both    tile     U.S.S.R.    and    the     United 
States  in  this  regard: 

U.S.S.R. 

In  the  last  15  years.  60  SSBNs  deployed 
in  5  new  or  improved  classes. 

Since  SALT  I.  about  one-half  of  SLBM 
force  replaced  with  3  new  SLBM  types;  a 
new  SLBM  type  is  being  tested. 

Since  SALT  I.  essentially  entire  ICBM 
force  replaced  with  10  variants  of  3  new 
ICBMs. 

Since  SALT  I.  over  250  Backfire  bombers 
with  inherent  intercontinental  range. 

Since  SALT  I  and  ABM  Treaty,  subslan 
tial  ABM  upgrade  of  single  permitted  site. 

Since  SALT  I  was  signed,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
spent  approximately  $140  billion  more  than 
the  U.S.  on  strategic  forces. 

U.S. 

Now  deploying  Trident  submarines,  the 
first  SSBNs  built  since  1967. 

Minuteman  HI  modified,  but  no  new 
ICBMs  deployed. 

No  new  intercontinental  bomber  in  over 
20  years. 

Only  ABM  site  dismantled  in  1976. 

In  sum.  a  nuclear  weapon  freeze  is 
not  sensible  on  legal,  strategic,  verifi- 
cation, and  historical  grounds.  As 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  stated  on 
March  2,  1963.  in  regard  to  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty  then  under  negoti- 
ation with  the  Soviets: 

We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  .  .  .  never  to  offer  again  an  un- 
inspected moratorium. 

With  the  Soviets  now  breaking  out 
of  all  arms  control  agreements,  we 
could  be  wise  to  follow  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's advice  and  reject  a  freeze,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  unilateral,  un- 
inspected moratorium. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
the  floor'.' 
Mr.  DOLE.  He  just  yielded. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    I    should    like    to 
yield    to    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island. 
Mr.  DOLE.  For  what  purpose'? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  will  wait  and  be  recog- 
nized on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
foreclose  reasonable  discussion  here, 
but  this  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
debt  ceiling  as  anything  I  can  think  of. 
The  only  thing  is  that  it  has  some 
limits,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
for  the  debt  limit.  This  is  the  prime- 
time  amendment  we  expected  for  the 
nightly  news.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  debt  ceiling.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  say  it  is  germane.  It  is  simply 
an  amendment  someone  would  like  to 
discuss. 

We  are  faced  with  a  midnight  dead- 
line on  the  debt.  I  think  we  have 
wasted  $250  million  because  we  have 
insisted  for  4  days  that  we  offer  war 
powers  resolutions,  Grenada  resolu- 
tions,  now   the   nuclear   freeze,   and   I 


understand  there  may  be  an  abortion 
amendment— all  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  am  prepared  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
that  without  giving  somebody  on  each 
side  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  it. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  reach  an  un- 
derstanding. Seriously,  I  want  to  help 
colleagues  do  whatever  they  wish  to 
do,  but  our  responsibility  on  the  com- 
mittee is  to  pass  the  debt  ceiling.  This 
could  go  on  for  hours. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all,  discus- 
sion of  the  freeze  has  been  going  on,  I 
believe,  for  about  34  minutes  this 
afternoon.  It  is  relevant  to  the  debt;  if 
the  freeze  is  put  in  place,  it  would  save 
$100  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  I 
know  that  $100  billion  is  not  much  to 
this  administration,  because  under  it 
we  have  seen  the  most  massive  deficits 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  But 
some  of  us  are  trying,  in  whatever 
areas  we  possibly  can,  to  save  some  re- 
sources. 

It  was  not  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  objected  to  waiving  the 
3-day  rule.  It  was  requested  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  so  that  we  could  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  is  not  going  to  be  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  or  those  who  sup- 
port the  nuclear  freeze  who  are  going 
to  be  ridiculed  on  the  floor  if  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  does  not 
do  its  work. 

This  is  an  important  issue.  I  made 
clear  earlier  that  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  it  on  other  legislation.  I  have 
been  here  for  3  hours,  waiting  to  bring 
this  up.  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  see 
a  reasonable  time  limit  on  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  daresay  that  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  reasonable  discussion 
and  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
that,  in  general,  everything  we  do  here 
may  have  an  impact  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, but  this  has  no  relevance  to  the 
debt  ceiling.  It  is  not  germane,  any 
more  than  an  abortion  amendment  is 
germane. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  get  on  with 
the  debt  ceiling  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  pay  its  bills.  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  is  going  to  pass,  in  any  event.  I 
get  the  feeling,  as  the  majority  leader 
does,  that  enough  Members  want  to 
see  w  hat  happens  if  we  do  not  increase 
the  debt  ceiling. 

I  understand  that  after  this  amend- 
ment, .somebody  wants  to  offer  the 
builddown  amendment,  and  that  is  an- 
other that  will  lake  some  time. 

Mr.  KENNF^DY.  I  would  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas,  if  he  would  like  to  get  a  vote 
on  this.  I  have  not  talked  to  Senator 
Hatfield,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr  DOLE  I  want  Senators  to  be 
heard,  but  it  does  not  belong  on  thus 
bill.  Certainly.  Senator  Hatfield 
would  not  want  to  offer  a  nongermane 
amendment.  I  always  hear  that  we 
cannot  offer  them  on  appropriations 
bills.  If  this  amendment  remains  on 
the  debt  ceiling,  we  are  setting  a  new 
precedent,  and  I  do  not  believe  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  would  push  this  amend- 
ment on  this  proposal.  He  might  speak 
for  it 

If  It  is  some  reasonable  time  agree- 
ment wliereby  Senators  who  have  a 
different  \  lew  may  be  permitted  to 
speak.  I  am  prepared  to  do  that.  Oth- 
erwise. I  will  mo\e  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 
The  business  at  hand  is  to  try  to 
figure  out  some  way  between  now  and 
midnight  to  pass  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 
to  go  to  conference,  and  to  get  it  back 
here.  It  will  be  hard  to  do  that,  be- 
cause the  House  is  ready  to  go  out. 

How  much  minimal  time  would  be 
required'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  think  at 
least  an  hour.  We  could  vote  at  6:15. 
We  could  divide  the  time  equally. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Thirty  minutes  on  a 
side:" 

Mr.  KENNEDY  With  the  under- 
standing that  if  we  had  more  speakers, 
the  Senator  would  be  accommodating. 
We  will  give  notice  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
thai  before  we  get  an  agreement.  1 
should  suggest  tin-  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  we  will  check  with  the 
appropriate  committee  chairman  I  am 
not  the  chairman  who  would  be  han- 
dling this. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Could  we  speak 
while  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
doing  that,  so  we  would  not  wa.ste  time 
with  a  quorum  call'.^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  get  into  this 
debate,  we  are  going  to  get  into  one  on 
the  build-down. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  we  will  have  the  majority  leader 
come  in. 

Mi  BOSCHWnZ  1  understand 
that  a  couple  ol  votes  already  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Some  have  been  ordered, 
but  they  will  not  start  until  the  debate 
ends  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mi-ntary  inquiry 

If  regular  order  were  requested,  it 
would  bring  those  two  amendments  up 
now  for  a  vote.  Is  that  correct'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  would  recur,  but  they 
still  could  be  debated. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Then.  I  demand  the  reg- 
ular order. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

regular  order  would  be  on  amendment 
2474. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  freeze 
amendment?  Does  it  follow  those  two 
or  precede  those  two— the  amendment 
under  consideration'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Baucus  amendment,  which  is  the 
pending  measure,  would  be  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  the  Senate.  The  Kennedy 
amendments  would  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Kennedy  amendment  was  the 
pending  amendment  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing at  the  time  of  the  call  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Kennedy 
amendments  were  pending,  but  a  call 
for  the  regular  order  makes  the 
Baucus  amendment  to  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate. 

A  call  for  the  regular  order  having 
been  made,  the  Chair  will  rule  that 
the  Baucus  amendment  is  now  the 
f^ending  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  not  the 
Kennedy  amendment  be  pending  fol- 
lowing those  two  votes? 

Vi>TF   ON   ,^MENDMENT  NO,   2  4  T  4 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate  on  the 
Baucus  amendment,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN  (when  his  name  was 
called  I.  Present, 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  '.Mr  Mathiasi 
IS  neccssarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  m  the  Cham- 
ber w  ho  desires  to  vote'!' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  325  Leg.l 
YEAS-92 


Abdnor 

DeConcini 

Hecht 

Andrews 

Denton 

Henin 

Armstrong 

Dixon 

Heinz 

Baucus 

Dodd 

Helms 

Bentsen 

Domenici 

HoUings 

Biden 

Durenberger 

Huddleston 

BmKaman 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Boren 

East 

Jepsen 

Boschwilz 

Evans 

Johnston 

Bradley 

Exon 

Kassebaum 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Kasten 

Burdicli 

Gam 

Kennedy 

Byrd 

Glenn 

Lautenljerg 

Chafee 

Goldwaler 

Laxalt 

Chiles 

Gorton 

Leahy 

Cochran 

Grassley 

Levin 

Cohen 

Hart 

Long 

Cranston 

Hatch 

Lugar 

DAmato 

Hatfield 

ivlattingly 

Danforlh 

Hawkins 

McClure 

Mclcher 

Quayle 

Symms 

Metzenbaum 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Mitchell 

Riegle 

Tower 

Moynjhan 

Roth 

Trible 

Murkowski 

Rudman 

Tsongas 

Nickles 

Sarbanes 

Wallop 

Packttood 

Sasser 
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Mathias 

the    Baucus    amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  24  7  5 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


(No. 


The 


now    recurs    on    amendment 


question 
No.  2475. 

iTlie  names  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Murkowski.  Mr.  East,  and  Mr. 
Denton  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  DOLE  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  as  I  under- 
stand  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wants  to  be  heard  briefly 
on  the  Kasten  amendment.  I  know  of 
no  other  request  for  time.  Then  if  I 
can  contact  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  Senator  Tower,  we  can 
work  out  some  time  for  the  other 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  proposed  this  after- 
noon and  some  of  us  heard  about  it 
sort  of  after  the  fact.  But  we  have  a 
number  of  Senators  on  the  floor  now 
and  it  may  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
really  sort  of  explore  this  thing.  I  read 
where  the  President  has  said  several 
times  in  the  paper  that  Congress 
reached  some  kind  of  agreement  based 
on  three  for  one.  I  have  solicited  most 
of  the  people  on  this  side,  and  among 
the  ones  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to, 
and  I  have  talked  to  most  members  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  cannot  find 
anybody  who  ever  heard  of  that  agree- 
ment. It  may  be  that  the  majority  on 
that  side  made  this  agreement  with 
the  President.  I  wish  they  had  told  us 
about  it.  if  they  were  making  that  sort 
of  agreement.  I  have  looked  over  the 
Congressional  Record,  or  had  some- 
body look,  and  do  not  find  anything 
there. 

It  seems  to  me,  to  have  an  agree- 
ment you  have  to  have  the  Congress 
as  party  to  that  agreement.  We  do  not 
make  up  the  ma.iority  over  here.  We 
are  the  minority.  But  we  did  not  make 
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the  aKfeement.  So  we  are  a  little  hit 
concerned  about  where  we  cut  $300 
billion.  It  ha.s  to  be  cut  in  spending. 
We  have  to  cut  $300  billion  before  we 
can  net  a  new  dollar  in  revenue.  That 
means  even  what  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  out  today,  which  some 
of  us  think  does  not  cut  enough,  does 
not  do  enough  Before  we  assume  a 
role  in  cutting  that  $300  billion,  we 
would  like  to  find  out  who  made  the 
agreement 
Mr  LONG  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 

that  point ' 

Mr.  CHILES   Yes. 

Mr.  LONG    Mr   President,  like  many 
other    Members    of    this    body,    and    I 
assume  main  Members  of  the  House,  I 
did   not    know   what   the   President   of 
the   United   States   was   talking   about 
when  he  went  on  nationwide  television 
and  made  the  statement    that:  "They 
promised     they     were     \iumv.     to     cut 
spending  $3  for  every  $1  of  t;ixes." 
That  IS  what  he  saul 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  asking; 
■Who   is   the    they  '      It  is  not  me.   I 
never  promised  that.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Florida  promise  that? 
Mr   CHILES.  No. 

Mr  LONG.  So  far  we  have  not 
found  a  soul  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  made  that  promise:  'They  prom- 
ised thev  were  going  to  cut  spending 
$3  for  everv  $1  of  ta.x  increase." 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  just 
not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

I  do  recall  that  at  one  time,  when  a 
group  was  invited  down  to  the  White 
Hou.se  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
proposing  a  package  of  tax  increases 
and  spending  cuts  to  try  to  move 
toward  fiscal  responsibility.  Mr,  Baker. 

t  he  President's  aide 

Mr  CHILES  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  recall  a  situation  down 
at  the  White  House  where  Senators 
and  Representatives  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  staff  and  Mr. 
Baker,  more  or  less  acting  as  chairman 
of  the  group,  if  there  was  any  chair- 
man, kept  moving  the  conversation 
along  the  line  where  the  numbers 
would  tend  to  work  out  that  there 
would  be  about  $1  of  tax  increases  for 
every  $3  of  spending  cuts  over  a  period 
of  time.  But  no  agreement  was 
reached. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
never  entered  that  room  one  time  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  as  far  as  that  meet- 
ing was  concerned.  I  would  hope  that 
meeting  is  not  what  the  President  was 
talking  about.  I  was  there  most  of  the 
time  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall  no 
agreement  was  reached.  The  thing  fell 
apart  and  did  not  work  because  the 
representative  of  the  House,  who 
spoke  for  Speaker  O  Neill.  was  not 
willing  to  agree  to  a  cut  in  social  secu- 


rity benefits.  So  the  meeting  did  nut 
result  in  an  agreement  or  a  commit- 
ment. 

If  such  commitments  were  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  did  so  would 
stand  up  and  identify  themselves,  and 
tell  us  that  they  are  the  -they"  who 
made  that  promise.  So  far  as  I  know,  I 
know  of  no  Democrat  who  made  any 
commitment  like  that,  not  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  in  the  Democratic  caucus  di.scuss- 
ing  it.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Does  he  tell  me  that  he  knows 
of  no  one  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
made  a  commitment  like  that? 

Mr.  CHIIJ:S.  I  do  not.  You  would 
think  that  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  I  would  know 
something  about  it.  or  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Finance  Committee 
would  know  .something  about  it.  if  it  is 
the  Congress  which  made  such  an 
agreement.  The  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  might  be  able  to  tell 
us  whether  he  represented  this. 

Maybe  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  made  this  agreement  and 
signed  us  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
was  an  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  speechwriters, 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  kind  of  reminds 

me  that  what  we  have  here  is 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  Something  impor- 
tant is  being  said.  The  President  is 
repre.sented  as  having  made  an  agree- 
ment which  Congress  evidently  had 
not  made.  _     _, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  the  Senators  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further'.' 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  here  a  table  from 
the  conference   report    on   last   years 
budget  resolution,  relating  to  reconcil- 
iation instructions.  I  understand  that 
this    is    what    the    Congress    actually 
agreed  to  in  June  1982:  spending  cuts 
of  $27,153,000,000   for  the  years   1983 
through  1985,  and  revenue  increases— 
to  be  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee,   of   which    I    happen    to   be   a 
member-totaling  $98,300,000,000. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  agreed  to. 

Instead  of  $3  in  spending  cuts  for 
each  $1  of  tax  increase,  we  agreed  to 
$3  of  revenue  increases  for  every  $1  of 
spending  cuts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Is  that  not  the  budget 
resolution  that  the  President  endorsed 
and  that  the  President  went  on  televi- 
sion and  said  that  he  endorsed? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
the  President  endorsed  this  or  not. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  believe  he  did.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  budget  resolution 


that  the  President  endorsed  and  said 
that  was  his  budget  resolution.  Now. 
because  there  are  several  speeches 
that  have  been  made  in  which  the 
President  has  said  that  he  has  been 
bet  raved  on  this,  we  are  talking  about 
passing  a  sense  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  says  Congress  has  betrayed 
the  President  now  and  we  have  to 
have  a  three-for-one  cut. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  country  boy 
that  tells  a  story  and  he  was  sort  of 
complaining  to  some  of  his  compatri- 
ots. He  said:  I  didn't  mind  it  when 
you  rubbed  the  manure  in  my  hair, 
but  when  you  told  me  I  couldn't  come 
to  the  dance  becau.se  I  smelled.  that 
was  a  little  too  much.  " 

It  is  like  now.  we  did  not  gel  a 
chance  to  be  in  on  the  deal,  but  now 
we  are  told  that  we  have  to  cut  $300 
billion 

Mr.  LONG.  Before  we  can  have  $1  of 

revenue. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  so  we  cannot 
come  to  the  dance  now.  That  deal,  as  I 
remember,  was  rubbed  into  us.  We  did 
not  make  it  to  start  with.  We  did  not 
have  much  to  do  with  what  happened. 
Now  we  are  told  that  somebody  be- 
trayed somebody. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  we 
need  to  find  out  who.  I  am  just  as  anx- 
ious as  the  President  to  find  out  who 
did  that.  If  we  can  find  out  who  be- 
trayed us.  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  .some  action  about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  just  a  minute.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  like  to  close 
this  debate. 

I  just  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  President  would  like 
to  have  more  spending  reductions.  I 
wish  we  could  get  more  spending  re- 
duction. I  think  many  of  us.  .some  on 
both  sides,  have  voted  for  more  spend- 
ing restraint. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  will  help  us 
reduce  the  deficit.  What  concerns  this 
Senator  is  not  what  deal  somebody 
may  think  they  made  a  year  ago  or  2 
years  ago,  it  is  what  kind  of  deal  we 
are  going  to  make  for  the  American 
people  on  the  deficit.  I  do  not  see 
many  good  signs.  We  see  a  lot  of  hope, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  51  votes  yet  in  the 
Senate  to  put  together  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  In  my  view,  with  some 
help  from  the  Speaker  and  the  Presi- 
dent, we  can  do  that  yet  this  year. 
There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  to  do 
something. 

It  is  our  hope—my  hope  and  I  think 
the  hope  of  many  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans-that  we  can  do  it  in  the 
next  4.  5.  6.  or  7  days. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  can 
do  more  on  the  spending  side.  That  is 
also  my  hope,  but  I  do  believe  we  can 


probably  survive  without   this  resolu- 
tion being  adopted, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr,  President, 
may  I  speak  for  2  .minutes'' 

Mr,  KASTEN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator, 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
most  seriously  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  there  are  two  areas  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  have  grown 
enormously  in  the  last  2'^  years.  They 
are  those  portions  allotted  to  the 
common  defense  and  to  agricultural 
subsidies.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
this  subvention  for  agriculture. 

The  previous  administration  left  us 
with  an  agriculture  program  costing. 
as  I  recall,  some  S4  billion  annually. 
This  year,  it  is  runnint;  at  $23  billion  a 
vcar 

Mr.  President,  the  discu.ssion  today 
is  about  how  to  cut  Government 
spending  Surely,  this  Congress  should 
cut  spending  on  those  programs  on 
which  It  ha.s  most  increased  spend- 
ing a  fivefold  increase  in  less  than  3 
\(-ars. 

Not  2  weeks  ago,  we  stood  on  this 
floor  and  voted  to  start  paying  dairy 
farmers  not  to  milk  cows.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  could  save  that 
money.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  dairy 
farmers  not  to  milk  cows.  We  can  pick 
up  a  billion  dollars  there  in  no  time. 
We  could  cut  that  farm  program  back 
lo  where  it  .seemed  to  work  all  right,  at 
$4  billion.  How  It  got  to  $23  billion.  I 
do  not  know.  Somebody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  mit,'ht  know. 

Surely,  agricultural  subsidies  would 
be  a  prime  candidate  for  those  reduc- 
tion.'- 

Mr,  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
first  to  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  P'londa  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  not  confu.se  the  conference  agree- 
ment of  first  budget  resolution,  in 
which  we  adopted  a  3-forl  spending 
and  tax  ratio  with  reconciliation. 

I  agree  that  we  never  reconciled  the 
S3  of  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  of  tax 
increases.  We  are  engaged  in  this 
debate  today  because  we  should  have. 
It  was  the  agreement  of  a  number  of 
people  to  make  that  3-to-l  ratio  stick. 
We  never  did  it  I  think  if  we  start  now 
to  shift  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  concentrate  on  reduc- 
ing spending  a.s  much  as  we  are  going 
to  concentrate  on  revenue  increa.ses. 
we  shall  go  forward.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples  I  .scratched  up  -there  are 
more  in  the  media-and  with  which  I 
can  make  my  point. 

First,  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  which  I  already  put  in  the 
Record  this  afternoon,  says  we  are 
going  to  increase  revenues  by  $98  bil- 
lion, and  reduce  sijending  by  $284  bil- 
lion. There  was  no  a.ssumption  to  cut 
social  security. 

With  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Congress  adopted  that  budget  resolu- 
tion With  roughly  a  3-to-l   ratio.  On 


May  6.  1982,  President  Reagan  made  a 
few'  remarks  we  may  find  interesting 
In  a  question  and  answer  session  with 
reporters.  The  President  said: 

We  reached  agreement  on  a  3-year  deficit 
reduction  package  totaling  $416  billion. 
Two-thirds  of  the  amount  will  come  from 
spending  reductions  and  interest  savings 
and  only  23  percent  from  revenue  increases. 
and  while  we  realize  no  compromise  can 
please  everyone,  this  one  meets  the  most 
important  criteria.  It  will  continue  to  bring 
down  the  growth  in  Federal  spending. 

That  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  response  to  reporters. 

On  June  22.  1982,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  addition,  we  have  outlined  a  fiscal  path 
for  the  Government  that,  if  fully  imple- 
mented and  enforced,  will  cut  more  than 
$,378  billion  from  the  cumulative  deficits  for 
the  fi-scal  years  1983  through  1985. 

That  was  on  June  22.  1982. 

On  July  19.  1982.  in  debating 
TEFRA.  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  said  the  following: 

The  new  revenues  raised  under  this  bill 
account  for  only  26  percent  of  the  total  of 


al  intent,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  agreed,  that  that  was 
the  direction  we  were  going  to  take. 

Today,  rather  than  the  $3  in  spend- 
ing cuts,  we  have  added  $1.14  of  spend- 
ing increases  to  balance  off  every  $1  in 
revenue. 

I  do  not  want  to  fall  into  that  trap 
again.  Before  we  once  more  Increase 
taxes  while  being  assured  of  spending 
cuts,  I  think  we  ought  to  tread  very, 
very  carefully.  The  purpose  of  my 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  we  ought  not  to 
increase  taxes  yet  again  before  we 
make  the  spending  reductions  we 
agreed  to— not  unanimously— as  a  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CHILES.  When  I  listen  to  the 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin makes  now  and  then  I  read  this 
language.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  further  tax  increase 
should  be  enacted  until  Congress  ful- 
fills the  pledge.'  I  happen  to  be  handi- 
capped with  a  law  degree,  but  when 
you  talk  about  a  pledge,  it  is  a  bargain 
for  a  situation  which  you  make.  I  did 


$378  billion  in  deficit  reduction  called  for  by     not    pledge   that,   and   I   do   not   think 

that  this  Congress  pledged  that. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Senator  talks  about 
that  are  in  that  figure.  We  are  talking 
about  net  interest  savings  that  we  ex- 
pected to  get.  We  were  reducing  spend- 
ing so  we  expected  to  get  net  interest 
savings.  All  tho.se  did  not  materialize. 

If  you  remember,  interest  rates  hap- 
pened to  go  up,  so  you  did  not  get  $40 
billion  in  interest  savings.  They  just 
sort  of  evaporated.  You  had  some  ad- 
ministrative savings.  Those  were 
things  that  OMB  used  to  come  over 
here  and  say.  We  are  going  to  save  so 
much  money  in  cutting  out  waste  and 
fraud  in  administrative  savings."  All  of 
those  did  not  materialize. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  Congress 
breaking  its  pledge.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  ever  had  a  pledge. 

One  other  thing  is  very  important  to 
remember  when  v.e  talk  about  what 
the  President  said.  If  the  Senate  will 
remember,  the  President  disavowed 
holding  to  whatever  the  agreement 
was  for  3  years  and  came  in  and  asked 
for  a  $75  billion  increase  in  defense. 

Remember,  all  of  us  got  mad.  A 
bunch  of  Republicans  went  down  to 
the  White  Hou.se  and  said,  "Wait  a 
minute;  we  agreed  that  these  were 
going  to  be  3-year  numbers.  "  But  the 
President  and  Secretary  Weinberger 
said.  "We  are  not  bound  by  that.  We 
are  not  bound  by  those  years  We  are 
only  bound  by  1  year." 

So  the  President  is  not  bound.  He 
has  rai.sed  defense.  And  then  he  says. 
"Wait  a  minute:  we  do  not  have  this 
plan  I  did  not  check  off  on  it.  I  think  three-for-one  saving." 
we  need  to  reduce  deficits  more  than  You  sure  do  not  when  you  a^k  for 
this  and  I  think  we  need  to  reduce  $75  billion  more  in  defense.  We  had  a 
spending  bv  more  than  called  for  in  5-percent  figure  that  we  put  m.  It  was 
the  resolution.  But,  it  was  congression-     to  go  acro.ss.  But  they  disavowed  that 


ihe  budget  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  these  remarks  contained 
on  page  16907  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  appear  m  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

EMPHASIS  STILL  ON  SPENDING 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  this  is  not 
just  a  revenue  raising  bill.  II  is  also  a  spend- 
ing reduction  bill,  and  it  ha.s  lo  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  budget  mandate 
to  all  committees  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 
spending  in  their  respective  areas.  The  new 
revenues  raised  under  this  bill  account  for 
only  about  26  percent  of  the  total  of  $378 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  called  for  by  the 
budget  resolution:  Most  of  that  deficit  re- 
duction comes  from  controlling  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  and  from  the  fa- 
\orable  economic  consequences  that  we 
expect  will  flow  from  firm  congressional 
action  to  make  these  changes.  It  will  be  a 
long,  tough  battle  to  adhere  to  these  budget 
totals,  complete  the  reconciliation  process, 
and  follow  through  in  the  appropriations 
process.  But  we  will  never  get  there  at  all 
unless  we  take  the  first  step.  The  first  step 
toward  getting  spending  under  control  is  to 
approve  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Unfortunately,  our  plan  did  not 
work.  We  did  not  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  we  have  seen  spending  increase  by 
$1.14  rather  than  decrease  by  $3.  The 
fact  IS  that  we  have  not  made  the 
spending  reductions  we  had  hoped  and 
to  make  planned  in  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fi.scal  year 
1983. 

I  have  not  meant  to  imply  that  every 
single   Democrat    checked    off   on   the 
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figure.  One  side  disavowed  it.  Bui  I 
have  yet  to  find  where  we  have  the 
pledge.  I  di'  nnt  rh.mk  the  pledge 
comes  from  ihr  Pr.  i.l.nf.s  speech.  I 
do  not  think  n  : err,.-.,  trorii  some  re- 
marks about  .uvNuinpf  iiir,--.  You  assume 
you  are  gomK  to  make  certain  savmgs 
In  administr;i!iv  cost.N  You  assume 
you  are  mi  rn<iK<  •  !;;■  .:.'•  •■  st  .savmgs. 
You  assuini-  tluit  ctrMii.  numbers  are 
going  to  turn  out.  and  they  do  not. 
Then  you  turn  around  and  say  they  do 
not 

Mr  I'resident.  il  the  debate  is  over,  I 
would  be  disposed  to  make  a  motion  to 
table,  but  I  (i'>  not  want  to  cut  some- 
body off 

Mr   D()I.^:  addr.-v  .  il  rh-   C!  ,.  r 
The     PKF:S1I)1N(;     ()M-I(!H      The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr  noi.t:  A.s  I  understand  it  under 
tht  iir'  I  informal  agreement,  that 
would  t)>    I  leadership  decision. 

Mr  K.-XSIKN  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Sf-naior  iroin  Kan.sa.s  will  yield.  I  have 
nil  furthi  r  J,  sire  to  debate,  but  I  very 
much  tiopc  to  avoid  a  tabling  motion.  I 
would  like  to  Kct  a  straiNiht  up  or  down 
vote  on  this  question. 

Mr   DOLE   Mr   President.  I  think  we 
should  have  an  up  and  down  vote  on 
it.  I  am  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution.  I  do  think  it  is  am 
biguous  at  best. 

Then  after  this,  we  will  be  back  on 
the  amendment  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Hatkield.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  like  an  hour  and  a  half  on  that 
amendment.  Since  we  have  been  about 
a  half-hour  already  on  the  proponents' 
side.  I  wonder  if  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Hatfield  might  be  willing  to  give 
the  opponents  an  hour  and  the  propo- 
nenUs  another  half-hour.  As  I  under 
stand  it.  the  proponents  used  about  30 
or  40  minutes  already.  If  we  could 
make  that  agreement  beforehand. 
then  people  can  vote  and  they  know 
there  will  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
window  before  there  will  be  another 
vote. 

Is  that  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 
Mr  HART.  It  is  fine  with  me. 
Mr  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
M;i.s.sachusetts.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  proponents  have  used  about 
30  minutes.  Senator  Tower  would  like 
an  hour  and  a  half  total  time.  He 
thinks  the  opponents  ought  to  have  an 
hour  and  the  proponents  would  have 
30  more  minutes  to  make  it  about  an 
hour  on  both  sides.  Would  that  be  sat- 
isfactory? An  hour  for  the  opponents, 
a  half  hour  for  the  proponents,  on  the 
theory  that  they  have  already  used 
about  40  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
principal  co.sponsor  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
has  not  spoken.  I  have  eight  Senators 
who  want  to  speak  for  3  or  4  minutes. 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate.  If 
we  can  get  45  minutes?  And  I  would 


like  to  check  with  our  k<id»  i.  8t  n.Uur 
Byrd.  Forty-five  minutes  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  me,  if  I  could  check  with 
Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.   DOLE.    Mr.    President,   could    I 
suggest   briefly   that    I   would   like   to 
talk  to  Senator  Baker,  if  I  could  sug 
gest    the    absence    of    a    quorum,    to 
figure  this  out  before  the  vote  so  that 
some    Members    will    have    about    an 
hour  and  half  that  way  to  go  out  and 
knock  on  doors  with  their  children. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr,   KENNEDY.   Does  the  Senator 
want  to  move  ahead  and  vote  on  this 
other  one  so  we  can  work  out  the  time 
agreement   during   the  course  of   the 
vote? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  quorum? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  what  are  we  calling 
the  roll' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
take  a  little  while  to  run  the  clear- 
ances on  this  request.  I  feel  that  we 
will  get  it. 

The  request  is  for  an  hour  on  this 
side  and  45  minutes  on  the  other  side, 
which  sort  of  balances  things  out.  But 
we  cannot  do  it  for  the  moment,  so  I 
suggest  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  6:30 
p.m.  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  a  matter  to  finish  which  in- 
volves a  few  details  from  this  morning. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  majority  leader  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  time  we  will  be  voting  on  the 
freeze  amendment?  Some  of  us  who 
have  small  children  would  like  to 
escape  this  place  for  trick  or  treating. 
May  we  have  some  idea  what  time  we 
will  be  voting?  I  would  like  to  vote  on 
the  freeze  amendment  and  scare  some 
goblins. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  no  more  gob- 
lins anyplace  than  right  here.  [Laugh- 
ter]. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  let  me  say  that 
my  guess  is  that  we  will  c-t  this  agree- 
ment, and  then  we  will  have  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Kasten  amendment, 
which  will  take  15  or  20  minutes,  .so 
you  probably  have  about  2  hours  to  go 
out  and  hustle. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  So  I  can  probably  be 
free  until  about  8;30? 


Mr.  BAKLH.  1  have  fudged  about  20 
minutes,  but  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  is  not  unusual. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  24  75 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The    PREaiDI.NU     Ol'I- K.l'iH      Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  re.sult  was  announced— yeas  42. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-42 

Abdnor 

Hawkin.>> 

Pressler 

Andre  AS 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Armstrong 

Heflm 

Quayle 

Boren 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Denton 

Ka.sten 

Sle\ens 

DurenborRer 

t.axall 

Symms 

East 

LuKar 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Mattinuly 

Trible 

Gam 

McClure 

Wallop 

Coldwaler 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Wil.son 

Hatch 

Percy 

NAyS-55 

Zonnsky 

Baker 

Ea«leton 

Melcher 

Baurus 

Evan& 

Melzenbaum 

Brnlsen 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Halfiild 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollmtis 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Huddli-ston 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

John.ston 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Ka.s.sebBum 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

DeConcmi 

Lautenberg 

Slennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

TsongaK 

Dodd 

bpvin 

Weicker 

Dole 

Long 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING-3 

Bosrhwitz  Malhias  Tower 

So  Mr.  Kastens  amendment  (No. 
2475)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand now  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  pending  amendment  that  there 
will  be  45  minutes  to  the  proponents 
and  1  hour  to  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  on  the  theory  that  the  propo- 


nents havr  had  about  30  to  40  min- 
utes, so  that  It  would  be  a  total  of  1 
hovir  and  Ab  minutes,  to  be  divided  1 
runir  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
^;uisht-d  Senator  from  Texas  or  his 
designee  ana  the  45  minutes  under  the 

control  of 

Mr  KENNKDY-  The  Senator  from 
Ma.>sarhusttts  and  .Senator  Hatfikld. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mklcher  wants  10  minutes  under  his 
control.  Can  we  work  that  out?  Will 
someone  yield  him  10  minutes,  or  shall 
we  add  that'.' 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  rather  not  add 
that  because  we  arc  getting  close  to 
midnight. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Wiii  the  Senator 
from  Ma-ssachusetls  yield'.'  He  could 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  KENNLin'.  The  Senator  is  for- 
rect.  I  have  10  Senators  that  want  to 
speak,  so  what  I  intended  to  do  was, 
after  Senator  Hatfield  had  spoken,  to 
try  and  divide  the  time  evenly  between 
those  Senators.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  could  be  provided  for  10  minutes, 
but  that  is  basically  what  I  indicated 
to  other  Senators  who  wanted  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
also  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  1 
hour  and  45  minutes,  divided  1  hour  m 
opposition  and  45  minutes  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Senator  Cohen,  has  been  designated  to 
handle  the  time  on  this  side.  Five  min- 
utes of  our  time  will  go  to  Senator 
Melcher.  from  Montana.  Is  there  ob- 
jection^ 

The  I'RtSIDINU  OPTICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Could  I  in- 
quire, is  the  time  limitation  on  both 
the  Kennedy  amendment  in  the  first 
and  second  degree':'  Does  it  cover  them 
both? 

The  PKLSIDINC;  ()FFK"P;K  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senat<  that  that 
could  be  the  contention,  but  that 
should  be  clarified  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  that  would  cover 
both  the  pending  amendment,  the 
second-degree  amendment,  and  the 
underlving  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKR.  The 
question  was  on  the  division  of  time 
and  yielding  on  what  amendment. 
There  has  been  no  arrangement  made. 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  this  would 
cover  both  of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention that  the  lime  would  cover 
both  the  pending  amendment  and  the 
underlying  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BY'RD.  Could  we  have  this  un- 
derstanding, too.  Mr.  President:  Il  is 
po-ssible  that  a  vote  could  occur  on  the 
second-degree  amendment  and  it  could 
fail.  Is  there  an  agreement  that  there 
will  be  no  other  second-degree  amend- 
ment offered  in  that  event? 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  agreement. 
Mr.  BY'RD  Could  we  have  an  under- 
standing'^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  There  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  now.  There  is  an 
am.endment  in  the  first  degree  and  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  said  if  the  second- 
degree  amendment  is  voted  on  first 
and  it  would  be.  and  if  it  failed,  then 
what  we  would  have  left  is  the  first- 
degree  amendment,  with  an  opportuni- 
ty 10  someone  offering  a  second-degree 
amendment  and  no  time  for  debate.  I 
raise  thai  question  as  to  whether  we 
want  to  get  that  involved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  we  agree  on  a  30- 
minute  time  limit":' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  1  will  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
further  amendments  although  I 
cannot  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  earlier  amendment  be  withdrawn. 
I  have  already  a.sked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  But  that  would  be  my  intention. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Then  someone  else  could 
offer  a  second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Y'es.  I  would  suggest  we 
have  a  time  agreement  on  a  second- 
degree  amendment.  In  that  event, 
there  should  also  be  the  requirement 
that  the  second-degree  amendment  be 
germane  to  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment  I  am  just  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  .iust  trying  to  go  to 
another  meeting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY".  Could  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  amend- 
ment? That  would  permit  me,  if  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  that  after  the  yea-s 
and  nays  are  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  and  that  is  disposed  of.  I 
can  ask.  as  author  of  the  amendment. 
to  have  it  withdrawn.  If  agreeable  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  I  do  .so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  The  Senator 
has  not  only  ordered  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  first  amendment,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  first  amendment  had  been 
acted  upon  by  virtue  of  the  time  agree- 
ment if  this  agreement  is  favorably 
acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  first  ainendmenl.  The  time  agree- 
ment is  in  place  on  both  amendments. 
Mr.  BY'RD.  So  it  would  require 
unanimous  con.senl  not  only  to  with- 
draw the  yeas  and  nays  but  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Senator  to  withdraw  it  because  of  the 
time  agreement. 

The    PRESIDING    (OFFICER      The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  KENNEDY'.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
now  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Is  it  our  understanding 
that  if  the  second-degree  amendment 
fails,  il  would  be  open  for  someone 
else  to  offer  an  amendment  at  that 
time  with  a  lime  agreement? 

Mr.  BY'RD.  It  would  be  unless  there 
is  unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
second-degree  amendment  would  not 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY'.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
the  amendment  fails,  that  the  first- 
degree  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn? 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER       Is 
there     obj(^ction?     The     Chair     hears 
none.   Without   objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
Who  yields  lime? 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
.Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whom  I  look  for  time  on  this? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  responsibility  for  the 
time  as  spon.sors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  mvself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.    HATFIELD     Mr     President,    I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    Senator    from 
Ma.ssachusetts  and  myself  on  the  issue 
of  the  nuclear  freeze.  I  know  that  this 
is   an   evening   which   is   going  to   be 
taken  up  with  an  awful  lot  of  issues. 
This  is  perhaps  not  the  best  vehicle  or 
the  lime  upon  which  to  raise  such  an 
important   one  as  the  nuclear  freeze. 
But  be  that   as  it   may.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  one  issue  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  every  referen- 
dum in  which  the  people  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  displayed  an  over- 
whelming    support     for     a     mutually 
agreed,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze.  This 
includes  the  city  council  of  Charlotte, 
N.C..  unanimously  approving  a  freeze, 
four  out  of  the  five  commissioners  of 
Mecklenburg  County.  N.C.;  numerous 
town  halls  of  New  England,  town  halls 
thai  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
told  me  that  he  and  his  brother  never 
carried,    staunch    Republican    strong- 
holds;   the    Middle    West    Slates    like 
Minnesota    and    Wisconsin:    the    Far 
West.  Throughout  this  country  people 
have  spoken  very  clearly  about  their 
support  for  the  nuclear  freeze. 
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First  of  all.  let  m<  >;i.\  ii  can  be  veri- 
fied. The  te.stimoii.v  before  our  com- 
mittee by  William  Colby  and  Herbert 
Scoville,  both  testified  as  e.xperls.  was 
that  it  is  far  ea.sier  to  verify  a  total 
freeze  than  a  partial  freeze.  The  freeze 
ran  be  negotiated  We  know  this  be- 
cau.se  of  testimony  from  those  who 
have  been  on  the  neKotiating  front, 
Paul  Warnke  and  GeofKe  Hall,  men 
who  have  .served  their  country  well.  So 
we  are  not  talkniK  about  a  theory.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  hopeful  or 
wishful  idea  But  we  are  talking  about 
.someihiriK  \vr\  pra^;rnatu". 

Mr  Presidftit.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
once  -.aiti  the  time  will  come  when  the 
politician.-,  will  have  to  step  aside  and 
let  the  [j.Dpif  have  peace.  I  think  this 
IS  preri.sel>  that  moment  in  our  histo- 
r'.  1  think  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
a  rnutuaiU  agreed,  verifiable  freeze. 

I  am  .'  r\  hopeful  that  people  will 
ha'.t'  thf  opportunity  to  read  a  public 
print iiu;  <i!  Mr  Richard  Nixon's  new 
book  callfit  True  F'eace,"  which  will 
be  conimrni.iUy  printed  in  January. 
Even  ihouft;  he  does  not  support  the 
freeze  a.,  ii  !i  he  ha.s  made  a  very  in- 
teresting' [!■;•:■  [If  that  was  made  by 
President  i.i.^rnfujwer  years  ago:  war 
today  is  obsolete;  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  consider  war  as  an  option 
in  foreign  policy,  and,  more  precisely, 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians need  a  deal.  Regardless  of  Water- 
gate or  any  other  aspect  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Presidency  that  we  may  dis- 
agree with.  I  think  we  all  have  to 
agree  that  he  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  Russians,  he  was  a  man  who 
could  deal  with  the  Russians,  and  he 
was  a  man  who  understood  world  geo- 
politics as  few  in  our  modern  history 
have  understood  it. 

President  Eisenhower  also  indicated 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
would  have  to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  work  out  our  differences  be- 
cause war  would  be  impossible  without 
it  becoming  global  suicide. 

There  are  a  lot  of  images,  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  freeze,  that  miscom- 
municates  or  misconveys  it's  real 
meaning.  This  is  but  a  first  step 
toward  nuclear  reduction.  If  you  take 
the  overall  arsenals  of  both  countries, 
if  you  take  the  qualitative  factors  and 
the  quantitative  factors  together,  we 
have  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
rough  equivalency.  If  we  think  we  are 
going  to  move  to  a  place  where  we  are 
so  far  ahead  in  every  aspect  of  this 
mad  arms  race  that  somehow  we  are 
going  to  get  the  Russians  to  negotiate, 
I  think  we  are  only  kidding  ourselves 
because  neither  side  is  going  to  negoti- 
ate for  a  freeze,  for  a  build-down,  or 
for  anything  else,  until  they  recognize 
that  there  is  equivalency. 

That  is  pragmatism. 

Mr.   President.  I  submit   that  there 

are  two  basic  reasons  why  a  freeze  is 

significant  and  important  at  this  time. 

One  is  the  economy.  Everybody  wrings 


their  hands  about  the  way  the  econo- 
my is  going  because  of  the  large  deficit 
and  because  of  the  failure  to  bring 
economic  recover  of  the  type  predicted 
by  the  economic  packages  we  have 
adopted.  Let  me  just  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  will  be 
spending  $65  billion  this  year  prepar- 
ing for  nuclear  war  or  developing  a 
greater  capacity  to  wage  nuclear  war, 
$450  billion  over  the  next  6  years.  We 
can  expect  a  rise  of  200  percent  for  nu- 
clear war  preparedness  programs  from 
1980  to  1988. 

Mr.  President,  overall  arms  spending 
for  all  programs  in  the  military,  based 
upon  the  President's  projections,  will 
by  1986  be— $1  billion  a  day.  $41  mil- 
lion an  hour;  $700,000  a  minute. 

The  economics  should  make  us  stop 
and  realize  that  we  cannot  continue 
this  madness  without  some  impact 
upon  our  ability  to  provide  jobs  for 
our  people  and  to  provide  the  capital 
for  the  restoration  of  our  crumbling 
infrastructure  and  for  helping  to  stim- 
ulate our  basic  faltering  economy. 

The  second  reason  I  think  we  should 
support  the  freeze  amendment  is  that 
it  can  be  the  first  real  step  toward 
dealing  with  the  unraveling  of  nation- 
al security  that  every  nation  in  this 
world  faces  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake,  or  an  error, 
that  could  launch  a  nuclear  war.  Let 
me  read  from  Arthur  Macy  Cox's 
book,  'Russian  Roulette." 

Al  11:00  a.m  on  June  3,  1980.  Air  Force  of 
ficers  monitoring  the  early  warning  sy.stem 
deep  Inside  Cheyenne  Mountain,  Colorado, 
were  struck  with  terror  The  fluorescent  dis 
play  screens  were  flashing  a  warning:  The 
Soviet  Union  had  launched  a  large  attack 
with  its  strategic  submarines  from  positions 
close  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States;  the 
missiles  would  reach  their  targets  In  less 
than  ten  minutes. 

The  alert  was  immediately  fed  into  com- 
puters of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  in 
Omaha,  the  National  Military  Command 
Center  in  the  Pentagon,  and  the  under- 
ground Alternate  Military  Command  Center 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Washington.  PiloUs 
and  crews  of  116  B-52  nuclear  bombers 
raced  to  their  planes  and  began  to  taxi  for 
takeoff.  Nuclear  submarine  commanders  at 
sea  were  alerted  for  action.  At  the  under- 
ground launch  centers  housing  American 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  officers 
strapped  themselves  into  jolt -resistant 
chairs,  removed  verification  codes,  and  in- 
serted launch  keys  into  their  slots.  iWhen 
two  keys  ten  feet  apart  are  twisted  within 
ten  seconds  of  each  other,  the  irretrievable 
missiles  blast  off  toward  their  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Union.) 

A  faulty  46  cent  computer  chip. 

Was  that  unusual?  Well,  between 
January  1979  and  June  1980,  there 
were  almost  4.000  fal.se  alarms  on  our 
advance  warning  system,  147  of  them 
deemed  very  serious  by  the  Pentagon. 
That  kind  of  mistake  could  create  the 
triggering  mechanism  for  the  apoca- 
lypse. Fortunately,  we  had  enough 
time  to  verify  the  error  of  that  alert  or 
that  signal. 


Our  advance  warning  system  is  more 
sophisticated  than  the  Soviet  Union's 
system.  What  kind  of  signals  are  they 
getting'.*  So  the  possibility  of  error,  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  is  so  paramount 
in  this  whole  situation,  we  ought  to 
begin  the  process  by  which  we  can 
reduce  those  arsenals  on  a  mutually 
agreed  basis,  and  move  ourselves  back 
from  the  abyss. 

Let  me  remind  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  an  average  of  5.000  individuals 
are  removed  from  access  to  nuclear 
weapons  for  medical  and  other  reasons 
every  year.  In  1  year  250  of  them  were 
removed  for  using  LSD  and  heroin. 
1.000  for  negligence,  court  martial,  or 
conviction  for  offenses  of  a  serious 
nature. 

Oh,  I  hope  we  can  understand  that 
this  is  not  something  we  are  talking 
about  in  theory  or  in  doctrine.  This  is 
hard-bitten  realism. 

Mr.  President,  by  1999  or  2000.  but 
13  years  away,  a  little  more  than  two 
Senate  terms,  as  many  as  60  countries 
of  the  world  could  have  the  capability 
of  dealing  in  nuclear  weapons.  If  the 
super  powers  of  today  cannot  control 
their  lust  for  the  escalation  of  their 
military  arsenals,  particularly  their 
nuclear  arsenals.  I  fear  there  will  be 
very  little  influence  we  can  exert 
toward  those  countries,  particularly 
those  of  the  Third  World. 

Colonel  Qadhafi  of  Libya  announces 
that  he  would  like  an  Islamic  bomb, 
whatever  that  may  be.  So  we  deal  with 
the  possibility  of  error  every  minute  of 
the  day. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  again 
quoting  the  one  President,  in  my  view, 
in  my  lifetime  who  understood  nation- 
al security  in  its  entirety.  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower. Let  me  quote  what  he  said: 

When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surpri.se.  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

What  President  Eisenhower  was  tell- 
ing us  was  that  even  if  there  is  a  strat- 
egy for  winning  a  conventional  war.  it 
is  analogous  to  suicide,  becau.se  the 
loser  will  have  launched  his  weapons 
before  the  outcome  would  have  been 
conclusive. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  at 
least  take  this  first  step  in  responding 
to  the  call  to  the  people  for  good  judg- 
ment, for  logic,  and  for  the  survival  of 
the  human  race. 
Mr.  COHEN  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  knov.  of  any 
i.ssue  that  has  occupied  my  time  more 
the  9  vears  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  since  1978  and  1979. 
during  the  negotiations  on  SALT  II  or 
an  issue  that  I  am  more  concerned 
about  I  suppose  that  concern  arises 
from  what  we  heard  earlier  this 
(■v»'ning  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  how  he  had  young 
children  and  wished  to  go  trick-or- 
treating  with  them. 

I  also  have  young  children  and  I 
ha'.e  old  children.  I  have  seven,  from 
agt  '25  down  to  age  14  months.  Noth- 
ing' concerns  me  more  than  their  wel- 
iart  and  the  future  that  they  may  or 
mav  not  enjoy  in  thi.s  country.  So.  as  I 
M(  the  debate  on  arms  control,  those 
who  proclaim  that  they  are  for  peace 
if  thev  are  against  weapons  buildup 
and  modernization  and  they  are  clean 
and  pure  if  they  are  for  any  sort  of 
arms  control  agreement  just  for  the 
sake  of  an  agreement  disturb  me. 

We  are  all  for  peace.  There  should 
be  no  debate  on  that  whatsoever.  We 
all  understand  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  We  do  not  have  to  have  a  biased 
film  we  are  going  to  see  on  TV  in  a  few 
weeks  to  convince  us  of  that.  Nuclear 
war  is  dangerous  to  our  health.  There 
is  no  doub'L  about  that.  The  debate  is 
on  how  best  to  prevent  that  nuclear 
war.  That  is  all  the  debate  is  about. 

In  anticipating  this  debate.  I  had 
planned  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
not  to  delay,  but  only  to  point  out  the 
folly  of  a  nuclear  freeze  and  the  fatal- 
ly flawed  SALT  II  treaty  once  again. 
But  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
brought  up  on  a  debt  limit  at  the  time 
when  we  are  approaching  midnight. 
and  it  is  inappropriate  m  this  area. 
when  we  have  more  pressing  problems 
to  be  brought  up  for  the  pood  of  this 
country.  I  shall  abbreviate  my  remarks 
considerably  tonight  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperating  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deploy  SS-20  missiles. 
test  new  ICBMs  beyond  the  limit  of 
SALT  II.  encrypt  telemetry  almost  en- 
tirely during  such  testing,  construct  an 
outlawed  ABM  radar,  shoot  down  un- 
armed Boeing  707  s.  the  KAL,  use 
chemical  weapons  to  kill  innocent  Af- 
ghans, and  generally  continue  unabat- 
ed Iheir  military  buildup  without 
regard  to  what  we  do  on  this  side,  the 
United  Stales  finds  itself  debating  the 
merits  of  a  nuclear  freeze. 

If  we  are  to  spend  this  time  alotted 
for  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension legislation  debating  the  issue 
of  nuclear  arms  control,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  our  time  would  be  belter 
spent  reviewing  the  record  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  and  the  wisdom  behind 
our  own  policy  of  es,sentially  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  SALT  Il-an  agree- 
ment judged  to  be  detrimental  to  our 
national  interests  and  never  ratified 
bv  the  Senate. 


The  nuclear  freeze  is  a  dead  initia- 
tive, going  nowhere,  but  forever  being 
resuscitated  by  a  handful  of  partisan, 
die-hard  proponents.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee— hardly  a 
bastion  of  hardline,  conservative  arms 
control  critics— defeated  a  motion  to 
report  the  freeze  resolution  to  the 
Senate  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. The  reason  for  its  defeat  is 
simple:  The  freeze  constitutes  a 
catchy,  easily  understood  slogan  that 
reflects  the  genuine  concern  all  Ameri- 
cans share  regarding  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war:  it  is,  however,  a  seriously 
flawed  platform  for  negotiating  verifi- 
able reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  both  superpowers. 

Mr.   President.   I   look   with   wonder 
upon  those  of  my  colleagues  who  advo- 
cate a  freeze,  vet  seek  to  preserve  their 
allegiance  to  a  strong  national  defense 
by  a.ssuring  us  that  they  find  certain 
of    our    nuclear    modernization     pro- 
grams not  only  acceptable,  but  stabi- 
lizing. Some  support  the  B-1  as  a  nec- 
cssarv    program    to    replace    our   B-52 
fleet    and    yet    support    a   freeze   that 
would  prevent    it   being  built.   Others 
favor    the    development    and    deploy- 
ment of  a  Stealth,  advanced  technolo- 
gy   bomber,    which    the    freeze   would 
ai.so  stop,  while  preserving  the  B-52  by 
deploying  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 
Then,  there  are  those  who  favor  the 
Trident  submarine  or  Trident  II  mis- 
sile programs— reasoning  that   this  is 
preferable  to  the  deployment  of  the 
MX.  With  respect  to  the  moderniza- 
tion   of    our    ICBM    force,    there    are 
freeze  advocates  who  favor  an  acceler- 
ated small,  single  warhead  ICBM  pro- 
gram   as    a    stabilizing    alternative— 
which  the  freeze  would  also  stop.  I  do 
not     really     understand     the     double 
standard  io  the  MX  and  the  existing 
condition  of  Minuteman  vulnerability. 
Willi  respect  to  our  NATO  dual  track 
policv   of   deploying   Pershing   II   and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  while 
we    continue    to    negotiate    a    mutual 
elimination  or  reduction  in  this  class 
of   weapon  systems,   there   are   freeze 
proponents  who   do   not   support    the 
unilateral    cancellation    of    these    pro- 
grams. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  under  the  surface  of  their  rhetor- 
ical commitment  to  a  freeze,  many 
freeze  advocates  inherently  recognize 
the  need  to  exercise  commonsense  dis- 
cretion and  .selective  judgment  when 
considering  the  merits  of  particular 
modernization  programs.  That  com- 
monsense judgment  is  already  reflect- 
ed in  the  Reagan  administration  s  bal- 
anced program  of  arms  modernization 
and  negotiated  weapons  reductions. 
Adoption  of  a  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion throws  the  need  for  judgment  and 
di.scretion  out  the  window.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  meat  ax  approach  to  arms 
control.  Or.  as  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Brown  has  observed: 


It  (a  nuclear  freeze  resolution)  would  dis- 
place or  draw  attention  away  from  more 
specific  and  effective  arms  control  proposals 
and  from  actions  needed  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance. 

Regardless  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze— which  can  often  be  char- 
acterized as  a  perverse  fascination 
with  mutilated  bodies,  mountains  of 
human  corpses,  unimaginable  destruc- 
tion to  the  environment,  and  other 
such  sickening  obvious  consequences 
of  a  full-scale  nuclear  war— the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  States  has  not 
steadily  added  to  its  nuclear  arsenal 
oblivious  to  the  requirement  of  pre- 
serving stability.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Defense 
Subcommittee.  Richard  Perle.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Policy,  noted  that: 

In  the  period  in  which  there  has  been  an 
active  arms  control  negotiation,  one  finds  on 
the  whole  a  decline  in  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  weapons  deployed  worldwide 
and  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  weapons  deployed  worldwide. 

Today  the  United  States  has  approx- 
imatly  8.000  fewer  nuclear  warheads 
deployed    than    we    had    in    the    late 
1960s.  In  terms  of  destructive  power, 
the   United   States   has   roughly   one- 
quarter  of  the  megatonnage  deployed 
today  than  we  had  in  the  early  1960's. 
In  NATO,  the  nuclear  planning  group 
has    just    announced    its    decision    to 
withdraw  approximately  1.400  nuclear 
warheads  from  Europe  over  the  next 
several  years.  This  comes  on  top  of  a 
1979  decision  to  withdraw  an  addition- 
al 1.000  warheads  and  to  offset  the  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  and  GLCM's 
with  a  1-for-l  reduction  in  currently- 
fielded  systems.  The  process  of  mod- 
ernization has,  therefore,  resulted  in 
decisions  leading  to  a  total  NATO  nu- 
clear stockpile  which  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  over  20  years.  There  has  been 
a    nuclear    arms    race    going    on,    Mr. 
President.  We  just  have  not  been  par- 
ticipating. I  only  wish  we  saw  the  same 
thing  taking  place  on  the  Soviet  side. 
Instead,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  as  to 
the  Soviets'  determination  to  build  up 
their  nuclear  forces  across-the-board. 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  freeze 
should  be  rejected  for  the  following 
reasons: 

It  would  lock  into  place  a  destabiliz- 
ing condition  of  United  States  /NATO 
disadvantage  and  force  vulnerability; 

It  would  undermine  the  more  mean- 
ingful START  and  INF  negotiations, 
and  remove  whatever  incentive  the  So- 
viets might  now  have  to  agree  to  re- 
ductions; 

It  would  pose  verification  challenges 
that  would  be  either  insurmountable 
or  require  cooperative  measures  that 
the  Soviets  have  historically  rejected: 

It  would  seriously  disrupt  the  NATO 
alliance  when  it  can  least  afford  self- 
induced  division",  and. 
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It  IS  likfly  to  impose  further  iinila- 
terial  pressure  on  the  West  to  abandon 
n<'eded  nnxJernizatioii 

President  Rea«an  hiis  fully  demon 
slrated  his  commitment  to  the  fioal  of 
substantial,  verifiable  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  superpow- 
ers The  United  States  has  shown  a 
willinKess  to  be  flexible  in  these  nego- 
tiations m  order  to  ac<'ommodate  ob- 
jections raised  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Soviet  nefc;otiatlnK  team. 
Indeed,  my  honest  opinion  is  that  we 
are  on  tlie  road  to  becommK  too  flexi- 
ble. In  START,  we  have  modified  our 
proposal  with  respect  to  restrictions 
on  Soviet  heavy  ICBMs,  we  have 
dropped  our  two  ph;use  approach  to 
the  negotiations,  we  fiave  modified  our 
position  concerrung  megatonnage  re- 
ductions, and  we  have  incorporated 
into  our  proposal  a  variation  of  the 
build-down  formula  In  INF.  we  have 
moved  away  from  the  most  desirable 
objective  of  zero  deployments  on 
either  side,  we  have  sought  to  accom- 
modate Soviet  deployments  of  SS-20's 
in  Asia,  and  we  fiave  agreed  to  consid- 
er dual  capable  aircraft  In  return,  we 
have  received  nunor  Soviet  concessions 
which  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment, but  do  justify  continuation  of 
our  efforts. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  a  recent  obser- 
vation of  Leslie  Gelb  that  "the  Admin- 
istration seems  to  be  following  the  fa- 
miliar pattern  of  past  Soviet  American 
arms  negotiations:  Ambitious  initial 
American  proposals  for  real  arms  con- 
trol, then  pressures  from  allies  and 
Congress  to  compromise,  then  Ameri- 
can back  pedaling  over  several  years, 
and  finally  either  a  modest  agreement 
or  nothing,  '  may  come  true  We  will 
all  live  to  curse  the  day  if  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  much 
more  of  my  colleagues'  time,  but  to 
say  that  the  President  has  outlined  a 
broad  ranging  and  fundamentally 
sound  armis  reduction  program. 

I  continue  to  emphasize  the  word  re- 
ductions. Both  sides  have  too  much. 
We  should  work  to  reduce,  not  to 
freeze  in  place  a  great  advantage  for 
the  Soviet  Union  that  gives  them  no 
Incentive  whatsoever  to  reduce  in  the 
future. 

That  program  ought  not  to  be  com- 
promised further  by  pressures  from 
the  Congress— negotiating  with  the 
Soviets  is  difficult  enough— and  the 
issue  of  the  nuclear  freeze  should  be 
put  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  KKN.NtlDV  Mr  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California 

The  PK{-:siniNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  trom  California  is  recognized, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  applaud 
him  for  his  leadership.  It  has  been  a 
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pleasure  to  work  with 
tally  important  issue. 

Mr  President,  the  world  has  taken  a 
dangerous  turn  over  the  past  few- 
years.  A  while  ago  when  the  great  and 
beloved  Hubert  Humphrey  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  rallying 
cry  for  America  was  full  employment. 
Now  under  President  Reagan  the  cry 
seems  to  be  for  full  deployment. 

The  roll  will  soon  be  called  on  a  pro- 
posal which,  if  implemented,  could 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  vote  today  is  in  response  to  the 
people's  call. 

Never  before  since  the  birth  of  the 
nuclear  age  have  so  many  Americans 
expressed  so  clearly  their  belief  that 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  failed. 
Never  before  have  so  many  Americans 
rallied  behind  a  .specific  step  that  we 
and  the  Soviets  could  take  together  to 
end  the  threat  to  human  life  on  our 
planet  and  to  provide  greater  security 
for  all  of  us  and  our  children. 

I  have  joined  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy. Hatfield,  and  Pell  to  press  re- 
lentlessly for  today's  vote.  With  Sena- 
tor Pell.  I  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  get 
the  freeze  reported  out  of  committee 
so  that  the  Senators  can  have  their 
votes  recorded  on  a  proposal  that 
more  than  20  million  of  their  constitu- 
ents have  stood  up  and  voted  on— with 
more  than  60-percent  voting  "yes." 

While  the  resolution  before  us  does 
not  mandate  a  freeze,  it  .sets  forth  a 
specific  plan,  a  road  map  of  the  route 
from  the  present  unrestrained  arms 
competition  to  a  safer  world. 

Its  practicality,  feasibility  and  verifi- 
ability  was  attested  to  by  expert  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

President  Reagan  could  have 
grasped  this  epic  opportunity. 

He  could  have  responded  with  open 
arms  to  the  world's  overwhelming  cry 
for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

President  Reagan  personally— not 
his  ironically  misnamed  MX  missile- 
could  have  been  the  nuclear  peace- 
keeper. He  could  have  been  the  peace 
maker. 

Sadly,  he  has  chosen  not  to  take  the 
role  of  the  nuclear  peace  maker. 

The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  must. 

I  believe  that  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  could  achieve  a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  of  all  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  United  States 
and  Soviet  nuclear  systems  very  swift- 
ly. We  have  in  hand  the  means  of  veri- 
fying such  a  testing  and  deployment 
freeze.  A  mutual  moratorium,  pending 
a  formal  agreement,  could  readily  be 
achieved. 

Negotiations  on  a  production  freeze 
and  a  treaty  for  a  systematic,  stabiliz- 
ing reduction  in  nuclear  arms  could 
then  proceed  as  a  top  priority. 


The  two  points  I  want  to  make  are: 
First,  a  testing  and  deployment  freeze 
is  readily  achievable;  and  second,  such 
a  freeze  is  an  essential  step  for  ending 
both  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
freeze  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that 
new  deployments  do  not  outpace  ef- 
forts to  control  them. 

Resting  our  hopes  for  future  securi- 
ty on  building  more  nuclear  weapons 
while  saying  we  want  less  is  not  being 
realistic.  We  can  ill-afford  to  be  unre- 
alistic when  survival  in  the  nuclear 
age  is  at  stake. 

Mr,  President,  earlier  this  month 
President  Reagan  announced  the 
fourth  major  shift  in  his  arms  control 
negotiating  posture  in  the  last  9 
months. 

Many  have  questioned  the  motiva- 
tion of  this  sudden  flurry  of  public 
proposals  by  a  President  who  opposed 
every  major  nuclear  treaty  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  by  Presidents  Kenne- 
dy, Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter. 

But  whether  the  upcoming  elections, 
or  American  freeze  supporters,  or  our 
European  allies  produced  the  greatest 
pressure  upon  the  White  House  is  not 
the  important  question. 

At  issue  are  the  merit.s  of  these  new 
Reagan  proposals. 

Any  proposal  which  increases  the 
pro.spects  for  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  for  a  beginning  of  a  sub- 
stantial, stabilizing  reductions  in 
bloated  United  States  and  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenals  should  be  welcomed  by 
the  President's  supporters  as  well  as 
his  most  vocal  critics. 

It  was  18  months  into  the  Reagan 
administration  before  the  President 
offered  even  a  bare  outline  of  a 
START  negotiating  position.  Now. 
almost  3  years  after  his  election, 
Ronald  Reagan  is  pressing  with  great- 
er fanfare  a  build-down  plan  for  stra- 
tegic arms  control,  a  concept  that 
would  have  the  superpowers  agree  to 
retire  up  to  two  old  nuclear  warheads 
for  each  new  one  deployed. 

The  problem  with  this  Reagan  plan 
is  obvious.  In  an  effort  to  end  the 
quantitative  arms  race,  it  would  insti- 
tutionalize a  qualitative  competition 
to  build  more  deadly,  more  accurate 
nuclear  missiles  that  are  potentially 
le.ss  and  less  verifiable. 

With  more  than  50.000  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  two  arsenals— nearly 
20,000  of  them  strategic  weapons— it 
could  take  decades  of  this  scenario  of 
building-up  and  building-down  before 
we  achieved  any  significant  reductions 
in  our  respective  destructive  powers. 
Any  arms  control  plan  with  build- 
down  as  its  centerpiece  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  an  incredibly  costly  nuclear 
arms  competition  to  continue  well  into 
the  next  century. 

The  ill-defined  build-down  scheme  is 
based  upon  dangerously  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions that  are  not  justified  by  the 


history  of  the  arms  race.  Build-down 
proponents  assume  that  United  States 
and  Soviet  strategic  planners  would 
necessarily  move  toward  more  surviv- 
able  nuclear  weapons  which,  they 
assert,  would  be  certain  to  stabilize  the 
arms  race.  But,  as  we  have  seen  with 
the  MX  deployment  plans,  aging  nu- 
clear weapons  are  not  being  replaced 
with  more  survivable  systems.  And 
new  United  States  and  Soviet  deploy- 
ments—such as  the  MX  and  the  SS-20 
mi.ssile— will  not  produce  greater  sta- 
bility m  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  negotiating 
premise  at  the  START  and  the  INF 
talks  is  the  President's  Orwellian  in- 
sistence that  we  must  build  more  in 
order  to  get  less.  Arms  control  efforts 
by  every  American  and  Soviet  leader 
since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age 
have  failed  because  of  a  similar  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  basic  fact  that  to 
reach  a  world  with  fewer  deadly  nucle- 
ar weapons,  we  must  first  stop  build- 
ing more  weapons. 

This  is  the  basic  premise  ot  the  bilat- 
eral nuclear  freeze  proposal,  which 
recognizes  that  we  must  halt  all  new 
nuclear  deployments.  Only  by  stop- 
ping new  deployments  will  there  be 
the  breathing  space  nece.s.sary  for  ne- 
gotiators to  achieve  the  deep  cuts  in 
our  arsenals  that  can  lift  the  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles  which  hangs  over 
our  civilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
vields  time':' 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr   President.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Th»     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Winston  Churchill  said:  You  must 
look  at  the  facts,  because  the  facts 
look  at  you."  Let  us  look  at  just  a  few 
of  the  facts  about  the  strategic  bal- 
ance and  the  state  of  our  national  de- 
fen.se.  We  must  look  well  and  closely, 
not  only  because  our  national  and  per 
sonal  lives,  along  with  our  freedom. 
are  at  hazard,  but  also  because  we  are 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense.  What 
are  the  truly  relevant  facts? 

Overall,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chances 
for  peace,  for  freedom,  for  arms  reduc- 
tions—those chances  would  be  reduced 
by  a  nuclear  freeze  at  this  time,  under 
present  conditions. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  had  a  nuclear  monopoly,  then  a 
first-strike  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  never  used  them,  in 
spite  of  the  dropping  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain after  framed  elections  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and 
other  provocations. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that,  over  the  last  10 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
toward  an  advantage  in  every  category 
of  .strategic  systems:  Land-based  mis- 
siles, submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  bombers. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Unions 
massive  strategic  forces  building  pro- 
gram has  produced  a  situation  m 
which  the  Soviet  Union  outnumbers 
the  United  States  in  virtually  every 
category  that  one  can  imagine,  and 
certaml.v  in  the  categories  that  are 
most  important  for  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, such  as  modern,  accurate  mis- 
siles and  warheads. 

Without  dealing  with  dry  statistics. 
the  following  are  the  most  clearly  un- 
derstandable facts: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  strategic 
systems  are  new  and  that  U.S.  systems 
are  old.  By  strategic  systems.  I  mean 
land-based  mi.ssiles,  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  and  long-range  bombers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  77  percent  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  carried 
on  launchers  less  than  5  years  old.  By 
contrast,  only  4  percent  of  U.S.  weap- 
ons are  on  launchers  less  than  5  years. 
old. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  are  on  launchers 
less  than  10  years  old:  77  percent  of 
U.S,  weapons  are  on  launchers  15 
years  old  or  older. 

All  our  deployed  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  are  old 
and  obsolete.  Their  maintenance  costs 
are  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  may 
soon  reach  the  point  where  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  new  missiles  altogeth- 
er. 

Strategic  systems  are  no  different 
from  automobiles  or  furniture.  Even  if 
they  are  never  actually  used  to  deliver 
weapons,  strategic  systems  wear  out 
and  become  obsolete, 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  even  if  bi- 
lateral and  enforceable,  would  lock  the 
current  imbalance  into  concrete.  It 
would  leave  our  declared  adversary 
with  a  numerical  advantage.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  it  would  leave 
him  with  new  weapons  of  modern 
design  and  using  the  latest  technology. 
It  would  leave  us  with  old  weapons 
based  on  technology  already  out  of 
date. 

Under  a  freeze  based  on  current  con- 
ditions at  some  point  all  our  systems 
would  simply  wear  out.  but  the  Soviets 
would  still  have  an  effective  and 
usable  capability  to  attack  and  destroy 
our  country. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the 
United  States  has  already  frozen  the 
size  of  its  forces,  and  in  some  catego- 
ries the  numbers  have  actually  been 
reduced.  In  1967.  before  even  the  first 
SALT  Treaty,  we  limited  the  number 
of  our  land-based  missiles  to  1,055. 

For  more  than  10  years,  while  the 
United  States  has  frozen  or  reduced 
the  size  of  its  strategic  forces,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  greatly  increa.sed  its 
own.  The  number  of  warheads  on 
land-based  mi.ssiles  increa.sed  from 
1.500  in  1972  to  5.000  today.  The  size 
of  the  Soviet  missile  submarine  force 
went  from  57  to  70,  and  the  number  of 


Soviet     strategic     bombers     increased 
from  150  to  356  during  the  last  decade, 

Mr,  President,  the  facts  about  our 
strategic  modernization  program, 
which  is  designed  not  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  our  strategic  systems 
but  "to  give  the  United  States  a  deter- 
rent force  by  replacing  outmoded  sys- 
tems with  new  ones  that  are  more  ef- 
fective, survivable  and  reliable,"  are 
Clearly  stated  m  a  point  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  sent  to  me  on  April  21  by  Mr. 
Ronald  F,  Lehman  II.  then  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Stra- 
tegic and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr,  Lehman's  letter  and 
the  point  paper  be  printed  in  full  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  21.  1983. 
Hon,  Jeremiah  Denton, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  The  attached 
point  paper  on  Strategic  Force  Moderniza- 
tion represents  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
President  Reagan's  strategic  modernization 
program  on  the  force  limitations  imposed  by 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  As  the  analysis  shows, 
the  focus  of  the  program  is  clearly  on  mod- 
ernizing our  outmoded  weapons  with  new 
ones  that  are  more  reliable,  survivable.  and 
effective. 

Your  support  of  the  President's  program 
is  greatly  appreciated  and  I  trust  the  infor- 
mation provided  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  F.  Lehman  II. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Policy. 

Point  Paper  on  Strategic  Force 
Modernization 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
take  no  actions  that  would  undercut  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements,  such  as  SALT 
II,  as  long  as  the  Soviets  exercise  the  same 
restraint.  This  policy  is  designed  to  promote 
opportunities  in  the  START  negotiations 
and  recognizes  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  is 
not  of  sound  base  for  a  long  term  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  Although  SALT  11  counting 
rules  included  a  large  number  of  B-52  hulks, 
in  substance.  United  States  strategic  forces 
are  and  have  been  less  than  the  limit  of 
2,250  launchers  allowed  by  SALT  II. 

The  President's  strategic  modernization 
program  is  not  designed  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  our  strategic  systems.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  United  States  a  deter- 
rent force  by  replacing  outmoded  systems 
with  new  ones  that  are  more  effective,  sur- 
vivable. and  reliable. 

Since  1967.  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  force  of  no  more  than  1.054  ICBMs. 
The  54  Titan  mi.ssiles  are  now  being  deacti- 
vated. The  MX  Peacekeeper  ICBM,  to  be 
deployed  in  hardened  Minuteman  silos,  will 
replace  the  Titan  missiles  and  the  Minute- 
man  missiles  already  in  the  silos. 

Since  1972.  the  United  Stales  has  main- 
tained a  force  of  no  more  than  656  SLBM 
launchers,  with  the  current  total  at  568.  160 
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i'ulan-.  launchers  have  been  deactivated 
since  agreement  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  al 
though  about  half  of  these  still  count  under 
SALT  rule  Trident  submarines  will  main- 
tain our  force  level  until  older  Poseidon  sub- 
marines reach  the  end  of  their  thirty-year 
hull  life  in  the  early  1990s. 

At  the  signing  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the 
United  States  declared  a  force  of  574  heavy 
iKjmbers— active  inventory  plus  those  In 
storage/retirement.  The  active  force  is  no* 
at  297  with  the  retirement  of  B-52C/F/D 
bombers  and  attrition  of  B/52G/H  and  FB- 
111  bombers.  The  100  BIB  bombers  now 
being  procured  are  replacements  for  some  of 
the  B-52C/F/D  bombers  already  deactivat 
ed.  When  they  become  available  in  the 
1990s.  Advanced  Technology  (STEALTH) 
bombers  will  begin  to  replace  the  remaining 
B-52S. 

As  the  strategic  modernization  program 
evolves  with  continuing  replacement  of  sys- 
tems aging  out.  the  total  number  of  strate- 
gic systems  would  not  exceed  the  2.250  limit 
provided  by  SALT  II. 

The  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons  of 
all  types  in  the  United  States  stockpile  was 
one  third  larger  in  1967  while  the  megaton 
nage  was  four  times  greater  in  the  early 
1960s 

The  I'KlSiPlNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago, 
Albert  Einstein  observed  that  the  "un- 
leashed power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  save  our  modes  of 
thinking."  Today,  there  is  hope  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  begin- 
ning to  prove  him  wrong. 

The  American  people  have  been  de 
manding  since  1981  that  nuclear  arms 
control  become  a  priority  for  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  issue  in  the  nuclear  debate  is 
survival.  Not  Democratic  survival  or 
Republican  survival,  but  the  survival 
of  our  Nation  and  our  civilization. 

The  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions today  possess  some  50.000  nucle- 
ar warheads,  some  more  powerful- 
many  time  more  powerful— than  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

The  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  na 
tions  possess  17,400  intercontinental 
nuclear  warheads,  each  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  city.  But  there  are  only  3,000 
cities  with  100,000  people  or  more  in 
the  entire  world.  So-called  battlefield 
nuclear  weapons,  such  as  artillery 
shells,  are  virtually  all  the  same  size  as 
the  1945  bomb  which  destroyed  the 
center  of  Hiroshima.  To  call  such 
weapons  tactical  is  to  strain  the  sense 
of  the  English  language. 

The  United  States  currently  deploys 
the  equivalent  of  3  875  megatons  of 
explosive  power.  The  total  explosive 
power  detonated  in  the  Second  World 
War.  including  the  atomic  bombs,  is 
estimated  at  2  megatons.  A  fraction  of 
our  arsenal  could  completely  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  virtually  de- 


stroy the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  our 
planet  as  well. 

The  loss  of  human  life  in  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  catastrophic.  In  an  all- 
out  exchange,  more  people  would  die 
In  the  first  few  hours  than  have  died 
in  all  the  wars  of  history  combined. 
The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mate that  over  1  billion  people  would 
die  immediately.  I  billion  more  would 
be  severely  injured  and  most  of  them 
would  die.  Two  billion  people  is  over 
half  the  world's  population.  No  catas- 
trophe of  comparable  scale  has  ever 
faced  the  human  race.  The  loss  of  50 
million  lives  in  World  War  II  pales  by 
comparison. 

In  yesterdays  edition  of  Parade 
Magazine.  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  of  Cornell 
University  described  a  study  based  on 
information  from  Mariner  I,  which 
measured  the  effects  and  duration  of 
huge  dust  clouds  on  Mars. 

A  1 -megaton  nuclear  explosion  raises 
100.000  tons  of  fine  dust.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosions also  cause  fires  and  smoke.  A 
computer  simulation  of  the  effects  of 
exploding  5.000  megatons  demonstrat 
ed  that  dust  amd  smoke  would  blanket 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  so  that  sun 
light  could  not  penetrate.  Land  tem- 
peratures would  fall  to  13  below  zero. 
Fahrenheit.  The  blanketing  could  last 
for  months,  long  enough  to  assure  the 
virtual  extinction  of  most  plants  and 
animals  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  dust  cloud  cover,  when  it  finally 
began  to  move,  would  have  similar  ef- 
fects on  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  By 
the  most  conservative  reckoning,  in 
such  a  world  what  we  know  of  as  civili- 
zation would  not  exist.  The  human 
race  could  barely  survive,  if  at  all. 

But  the  computer  simulation  also 
found  a  far  more  ominous  fact:  That 
even  a  100-megaton  exchange,  a  .so 
called  limited  nuclear  war,  would  have 
a  similar  outcome.  Such  an  exchange 
would  not  use  even  1  percent  of  the 
existing  nuclear  forces,  but  it  could 
threaten  the  survival  of  half  of  the 
world. 

The  idea  of  a  nuclear  arms  freeze  is 
a  response  to  thai  prospect. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  straightfor- 
ward. A  freeze  would  be  mutual,  not 
one-sided.  It  would  be  verifiable,  not 
taken  on  trust.  And  it  would  preserve 
our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  blackmail 
and  nuclear  war. 

The  conservative  columnist,  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  has  ob.served  that  the 
freeze  is  simply  a  new  element  in  an 
idea  as  old  as  warfare.  The  idea  of  call- 
ing a  truce.  Kilpatrick  asks  why  oppo- 
nents object  to  it  and  finds  no  answer. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
freeze  has  been  the  subject  of  denun- 
ciation rather  than  debate. 

The  freeze  has  been  attacked  as  too 
simplistic. 

That  charge  is  a  red  herring.  A  nu- 
clear freeze— like  any  other  arms  con- 
trol suggestion— would  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. And  negotiations  would  have 


to  result  in  a  mutual  freeze,  applying 
to  both  sides.  They  would  have  to 
result  in  a  verifiable  freeze,  so  both 
sides  would  know  neither  could  cheat. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  before 
us  provides. 

The  issues  now  being  negotiated  in 
the  START  talks  would  all  be  negoti- 
ated in  a  freeze.  We  would  negotiate 
how  to  count  the  different  kinds  of 
weapons,  modernization,  replacement 
rates,  reduction  rates,  satellite  moni 
toring  and  on-site  verification.  These 
are  issues  in  every  arms  negotiation, 
and  it  is  misleading  to  suggest  that 
they  would  not  be  part  of  a  negotiated 
moratorium. 

The  difference  is  in  approach:  In- 
stead of  starting  from  a  premise  that 
allows  the  Soviets  to  modernize  and 
catch  up  where  they  are  behind  u.s. 
both  sides  would  simply  agree  to  a 
moratorium  on  their  present  relative 
positions.  They  would,  as  Kilpatrick 
says,    call  a  truce.  ' 

The  argument  is  made  that  a  mora- 
torium would  lock  us  into  some  kind  of 
inferiority  as  against  the  Soviets. 

But  that  is  an  assertion  that  the 
Presidents  own  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces— the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion—has put  to  rest.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  clearly  said  that  we  have 
now.  as  of  this  moment,  the  ability  to 
reliably  deter  an  attack  on  us,  be- 
cause we  have  the  ability  to  respond 
with  devastation  against  any  attack 
the  Soviet  Union  could  launch. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  asserting 
that  the  United  States  lags  behind  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  deterrence. 

One-quarter  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
forces,  the  land-based  missiles,  have 
been  said  to  be  potentially  vulnerable 
to  a  Soviet  first  strike:  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability.  But  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  exploded  that  myth. 
"To  deter  surprise  attacks  we  can  rea- 
sonably rely  both  on  our  other  strate- 
gic forces  and  on  the  range  of  oper- 
ational uncertainties  that  the  Soviets 
have  to  consider  in  planning  such  ag- 
gression •  •  *."  That  is  what  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  said  about  the 
window  of  vulnerability. 

The  Commission  confirmed  that  our 
forces  are  strong  and  effective  enough 
now  to  deter  attack.  It  confirmed  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
launch  such  an  attack  in  any  event. 
The  basis  for  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion is  straightforward.  Because 
only  one-quarter  of  our  total  forces 
are  in  land  based  missiles,  three-quar- 
ters of  our  forces  would  in  such  an 
attack  be  untouched.  In  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  100-pcrcent  successful 
Soviet  strike  that  entirely  eliminated 
our  land-based  forces,  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  our  nuclear  deterrent  would 
remain.  We  could  still  totally  destroy 
the  Soviet  many  times  over.  Just  one 
ballistic     missile     carrying     American 


.submarine     can     de.stroy     160     So\iet 
ntie.s 

So.  rontrary  to  the  assertion  that  a 
freeze  would  lock  us  into  some  kind  of 
inferiority,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
now  the  ability  to  deter  attack.  And 
deterrence  is  the  only  purpose  of  nu- 
clear weapon.s 

We  .should  be  able  to  debate  the  ele- 
ments of  a  nuclear  freeze  without  im- 
plying that  our  Nation  is  defenseles.s 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  that  we 
.stand  in  imminent  danger  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  strike  witli  no  ability  to  re- 
spond. That  is  untrue.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  confirmed  it,  and  the 
administration  has  accepted  it. 

Soviet  mi.ssiles  are  heavier  m  pay- 
load  to  make  up  for  bemji  less  accurate 
than  ours.  Our  missiles  are  both  more 
accurate  and  more  numerous  We  do 
not  need  the  heavy  pay  load  to  reach 
and  destroy  targets.  They  do.  Most  of 
their  mi.ssiles  use  un.stable.  unreliable 
liquid  fuel;  the  bulk  of  ours  use  solid 
fuel.  Seventy  percent  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  in  landba.sed  silos,  potentially 
vulnerable  to  a  U.S.  strike.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  ours  are  on  interconti- 
nental bombers,  and  on  nuclear  sub- 
marines which  can  either  evade  a  first 
strike  f)r  are  for  the  foreseeable  future 
in\ulnerable. 

I  he  Soviets  have  more  submarines 
.nan  we  do,  but  their  submarines  are 
noisier  and  far  more  delectable.  They 
can  only  keep  some  15  percent  of  their 
submarine  force  at  .sea  at  any  one 
time.  Our  submarines  are  virtually  un- 
detectable, our  submarines-based  mis- 
siles are  longer  range  and  more  accu- 
rate, and  half  of  them  patrol  continu- 
ously. The  Soviets  are  now  moving  to 
the  quieter  Typhoon  class  of  subma- 
rine, armed  with  better  missiles.  A  nu- 
clear freeze  could  freeze  that  modern- 
ization. 

Our  bomber  fleet  consists  of  B-52's 
which,  despite  their  age.  remain  supe- 
rior to  anything  the  Soviets  can  put 
into  the  air.  The  fleet  has  been  effec- 
tively modernized  and  continues  to  be 
modernized.  The  B-52's  carry  ad- 
vanced air-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  the  shorter  range  gravity  missiles, 
against  which  there  is  no  known  de- 
fense possible.  The  Soviets  have  no 
comparable  missile.  The  Soviet  inter- 
continental bomber  fleet  has  never 
been  equal,  let  alone  .superior  to  ours. 
For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  propel- 
ler-driven Bear  planes.  The  Backfire 
bomber  must  be  fitted  for  midair  refu- 
eling to  achieve  intercontinental 
range.  But  the  Soviets  are  now  plan- 
ning to  build  a  true  intercontinental 
bomber,  the  Blackjack,  The  freeze 
could  freeze  that  modernization. 

Our  cruise  missiles  are  small,  light, 
and  accurate.  They  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  Soviets,  whose  cruise  tech- 
nology is  years  behind  ours— at  the 
moment.  A  freeze  would  freeze  this 
relative  disparity  in  place. 


The  Soviets  are  moving  toward 
building  heavier  land-based  missiles, 
equivalent  to  the  proposed  MX.  But  if 
their  current  missiles  do  not  credibly 
threaten  us,  why  allow  a  buildup  that 
could  result  in  a  real  threat  in  the 
future:*  The  freeze  would  stop  that 
planned  deployment. 

A  freeze  would  not  give  us  over- 
whelming superiority.  The  Soviets 
would  not  agree  to  anything  that  gives 
us  a  huge  margin,  any  more  than  we 
would  agree  to  allow  them  a  huge 
margin.  We  do  not  need  overwhelming 
superiority  because  we  do  not  plan  an 
attack.  We  need  reliable  deterrent 
ability,  and  that  we  have. 

Both  sides  now  have  the  capacity  to 
deter  attack.  Neither  has  the  ability  to 
launch  an  attack  without  committing 
suicide.  The  nuclear  force  levels  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  roughly  equivalent,  al- 
though not  parallel.  Both  are  a  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  war.  The  nuclear 
freeze  would  simply  maintain  that 
status  quo  as  a  preliminary  to  mutual 
reductions. 

Supporters  of  a  freeze  have  been  ac- 
cused to  naivete  and  of  overlooking 
the  reality  of  Soviet  brutality.  The 
shooting  down  of  KAL  007  is  present- 
ed as  evidence  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
share  Western  values,  and  that  they 
will  never  consider  the  human  cost 
when  it  is  a  question  of  their  power  or 
prestige  at  stake. 

But  that  is  precisely  why  arms 
agreements— mutual  and  verifiable 
agreements— are  so  essential.  We  do 
not  have  to  negotiate  arms  agreements 
with  countries  which  share  our  values. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  shared  our  values, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  negotia- 
tion. 

I  have  served  on  active  duty  in  our 
armed  forces  in  Berlin,  where  the  re- 
ality of  the  Soviet  presence  is  tangible. 
I  do  not  underestimate  either  Soviet 
brutality  or  Soviet  determination  to 
sacrifice  whatever  they  think  neces- 
sary for  political  and  military  security. 
They  will  make  sacrifices  for  their 
power  and  prestige.  But  there  has 
never  been  any  evidence  that  they  will 
risk  suicide. 

The  belief  that  we  can  build  up  our 
nuclear  weapons  at  a  tremendous  rate 
and  spend  the  Soviets  into  collapse  or 
defeat  is  an  illusion.  Neither  an  appall- 
ingly mismanaged  economy  nor  a 
series  of  political  reverses  and  difficul- 
ties in  recent  years  has  deterred  Soviet 
pursuit  of  their  security  goals.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Soviet  political  sy.stem  pre- 
vents the  diversion  of  resources  to 
match  a  U.S.  arms  buildup.  And  noth- 
ing in  Soviet  history  suggests  they 
would  not  do  so. 

The  belief  that  if  we  can  maintain  a 
technological  edge  on  the  Soviets  we 
will  assure  our  security  flies  in  the 
face  of  nuclear  arms  developments 
over   the   decades.   The  Soviets   have 


eventually  matched  each  technological 
ad\ance. 

In  1960.  we  fielded  the  first  subma- 
rine launched  missile.  It  took  them  8 
years,  but  in  1968.  the  Soviets  had 
their  own.  In  1966.  we  developed  the 
first  multiple  warhead  missile.  In  1968, 
the  Soviets  had  one  too.  In  1970,  we 
developed  the  frst  multiple  warhead 
missile  that  could  be  independently 
targeted.  But  by  1975.  the  Soviets  had 
that,  as  well. 

Today  we  have  a  technological  edge 
in  long-range  cruise  missile  develop- 
ment, in  neutron  bomb  production, 
and  in  some  other  fields.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  Soviets  catch  up? 
They  may  never  surpass  us— they  have 
not  done  so  in  the  past.  But  whenever 
they  catch  up.  we  simply  ratchet  the 
arms  race  up  another  step  to  keep 
ahead.  The  freeze  proposes  that  we 
stop  now.  in  our  relative  positions,  in- 
stead of  perpetuating  this  dangerous 
technological  spiral. 

The  nuclear  freeze  has  been  at- 
tacked on  the  grounds  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  Soviets. 

But  the  freeze  does  not  require  us  to 
trust  anyone.  Like  any  other  arms 
agreement,  it  would  be  subject  to  veri- 
fication and  monitoring.  No  advocate 
of  a  nuclear  freeze  has  claimed  we 
should  trust  the  Soviets.  Those  who 
claim  a  freeze  could  not  be  verified  are 
overlooking  some  very  fundamental 
facts. 

Under  a  freeze  banning  all  new  de- 
ployments, any  new  weapon  being  put 
into  place  for  potential  use  would  be 
immediately  visible  by  satellite  moni- 
toring. Any  testing  would  be  immedi- 
ately verifiable  in  a  situation  where  no 
testing  is  permitted.  A  ban  on  deploy- 
ment would  be  at  least  as  easy  to 
verify  as  a  ban  on  weapon  modifica- 
tions where  detecting  violations  re- 
quires continuing  and  exact  measure- 
ments of  a  large  number  of  possible 
activities. 

A  production  ban  would  be  harder  to 
verify,  but  not  necessarily  impossible. 
As  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
William  Perry,  has  pointed  out,  our  in- 
telligence gathering  in  the  past  has 
permitted  us  to  monitor  Soviet  produc- 
tion so  that  we  have  predicted  every 
new  ICBM  before  it  was  even  tested  by 
the  Soviets. 

Those  who  claim  that  onsite  verifica- 
tion is  essential  have  never  explained 
why  the  Soviets  could  be  persuaded  to 
agree  to  it  in  a  complex  proposal  like 
START,  but  not  on  a  proposal  like  the 
freeze.  The  Soviets  agreed  to  onsite 
testing  in  principle,  on  the  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty,  a  treaty  which  the 
current  administration  has  moth- 
balled.  That  agreement  does  not  meet 
all  the  needs  of  comprehensive  verifi- 
cation of  a  freeze— but  it  is  a  clear  con- 
tradiction of  the  oft-heard  claim  that 
the    Soviets    would    never    agree    to 
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onsitf  insixiti.iii     rtu'.v  have  done  so 
in  thr  piusi 

In  all  the  (l(f)atc  over  verification, 
one  factor  h;us  b.fn  ignored.  What 
could  not  bf  verified  would  not  be 
frozen.  So.  if  the  Soviets  did  not  agree 
to  acceptable  verification  of  develop- 
ment, our  weapons  developments 
would  not  be  stalled  either.  If  they 
failed  to  reach  a  satisfactory  verifica- 
tion agreement  on  production,  our 
production  need  not  be  frozen.  That  is. 
after  all.  the  essence  of  a  negotiated 
position. 

Opponents  of  the  freeze  maintain 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  incentives  to 
negotiate,  such  as  public  opinion  pres- 
sures or  the  needs  of  their  allies,  both 
of  which  are  fell  in  the  West.  By  that 
reading  the  Soviets  did  not  need  to  ne- 
gotiate SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  There 
were  no  fewer  pressures  on  them  to 
negotiate  agreements  in  the  past  than 
there  are  today. 

As  to  why  a  freeze  is  preferable  to 
the  far  more  complicated  and  uncer 
tain  outcomes  of  the  START  proposal 
or  some  version  of  the  build-down  sug- 
gestion, which  the  admuiistration  is 
also  pursuing,  there  is  a  simple 
ar^swer.  Time.  Last  year,  the  adminis- 
tration said  that  START  might  take 
as  long  as  10  years  to  reach  conclusion. 
Nothing  in  the  build-down  proposal 
promises  a  faster  outcome.  But  a 
freeze  could  be  reasonably  pursued  on 
a  much  shorter  timescale. 

A  freeze  would  help  counteract  the 
bargaining  chip  mentality  which  has 
dominated  arms  controls  for  so  long 
and  so  unproductively.  The  bargaining 
chip  gav«  us  deployed  MIRV's.  which 
everyone  now  agrees  are  the  most  de- 
stabilizing step  taken  in  the  last 
decade.  Former  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  said  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  he  would  not  have  insisted  on 
moving  forward  with  MIRV's. 

Todays  bargaining  chip  is  equally 
destabilizing;  The  MX  missile,  whose 
accuracy  and  throw  weight  directly 
threaten  the  only  part  of  their  nuclear 
arsenal  in  which  the  Soviets  can  have 
any  confidence.  Can  we  seriously 
expect  them  to  leave  us  with  such  a 
threat  in  place  and  not  move  to  pro- 
tect their  major  source  of  deterrence? 
Would  we  allow  our  submarines  to  be 
subjected  to  a  threat  without  taking 
action?  I  think  not. 

Yet  the  bargaining  chip  theory  is 
alive  and  well  at  the  arms  talks  now, 
and  will,  unless  we  stop,  again  domi- 
nate the  development  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  the  coming  years. 

If  START  does,  indeed,  take  a 
decade  to  negotiate,  as  the  administra- 
tion says,  in  10  years'  time,  we  will  be 
debating  ways  to  overcome  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  the  areas  where  we  now  out- 
pace them.  That  much  is  certain. 

But  the  fundamental  facts  will  not 
have  changed.  We  will  both  still  have 
enough  weapons  to  annihilate  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 


will  both  face  retaliatory  capacity 
which  will  make  any  first  strike  suici- 
dal. That  much  is  predictable. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  recognize  what 
we  all  know  to  be  true:  Nuclear  weap- 
ons do  not  deter  war.  Since  1945.  wars 
have  been  all  too  frequent  and 
common.  The  only  purpose  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  to  deter  the  use  of  other 
nuclear  weapons. 

Our  past  nuclear  superiority  in  all 
categories  has  never  deterred  Soviet 
aggression.  It  did  not  prevent  aggres- 
sion in  East  Germany  in  1953.  in  Hun- 
gary in  1956.  or  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968. 

Those  who  claim  that  Soviet  actions 
in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  somehow- 
result  from  Soviet  nuclear  strength 
are  ignoring  history. 

The  only  use  for  nuclear  weapons  is 
to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
not  to  project  power  or  to  overawe  ad- 
versaries. When  we  consider  the  mili- 
tary actions  in  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  are  engaged 
right  now.  it  is  clear  that  our  owner- 
ship of  nuclear  weapons  has  not 
stopped  Soviet  adventurism  any  more 
than  their  posse.ssion  of  weapons  has 
prevented  our  acting  as  we  deem  nec- 
essary for  our  interests. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
assure  that  the  option  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  is  considered  in  the  arms  negoti- 
ations now  underway.  There  is  no 
valid  substantive  or  strategic  reason 
why  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  a  ne- 
gotiating option.  There  are  only  politi- 
cal objections.  But  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  potential  of  world  de- 
struction, political  objections  are  not 
good  enough. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Kennedy-Hatfield  freeze  res- 
olution represents  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant phenomena  of  mass  politics  in 
my  memory.  Like  no  other  resolution  I 
can  recall,  it  has  focu.sed  the  public's 
attention  on  the  threat  posed  by  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  nuclear  freeze  campaign— which 
began  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment- has  been  the  major  force 
behind  the  administrations  recent 
shift  toward  a  more  flexible  and  realis- 
tic set  of  policies  in  our  START  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
respect,  the  freeze  resolution  has  al- 
ready performed  a  singular  .service. 

As  we  have  all  learned,  the  u.se  of 
arms  control  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent  -and  the  most  complex- 
task  facing  our  diplomacy.  As  a  result, 
any  action  which  we  take  in  this  body, 
including  a  vote  on  what  is  merely  a 
nonbinding  and  symbolic  resolution, 
must  be  carefully  examined. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been 
treated  to  any  number  of  resolutions 
concerning  arms  control  strategies.  All 
have  had  distinct  merits,  but  all  have 
been  flawed  as  well.  In  that  respect, 
the  freeze  resolution  is  no  exception. 


I  have  alread  noted  that  one  of  the 
major  as.sets  of  the  freeze  resolution  is 
that  it  has  .served  to  galvanize  the 
public.  Given  the  general  lack  of  at- 
tention to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
past,  thanks  in  large  part  to  what 
Robert  Lifton  has  called  the  psychic 
numbing  of  the  public,  the  arms  race 
was  able  to  proceed  largely  unchecked. 
To  have  overcome  this  psychic  numb- 
ing is  no  mean  feat. 

There  is  more  than  just  a  political 
side  to  the  freeze  resolution,  however. 
As  a  suggestion  for  a  negotiating  strat- 
egy in  Geneva,  it  has  one  distinct 
merit.  It  is  based,  as  this  debate  has 
made  clear,  on  the  fundamental  recog- 
nition that  "enough  is  enough.  "  In 
other  words,  the  resolution  is  predicat- 
ed on  the  common  .sense  proposition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  both  already  have  more  than 
enough  destructive  power  at  their 
commands  to  deter  any  opponent  who 
is  even  faintly  sensible.  What  this 
means,  as  the  authors  of  the  freeze 
resolution  clearly  recognize,  is  that  it 
is  foolish  to  argue  for  more  net  mega- 
tonnage  as  a  means  to  deter  the  Sovi- 
ets, or  anyone  else.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  the  addition  of  still  more 
warheads  to  existing  arsenals  will  raise 
the  statistical  risks  of  an  accident, 
more  megatonnage  is  not  simply 
wasteful:  is  it  dangerous  as  well. 

The  freeze  resolution  encapsulates 
this  reality  in  a  way  that  is  crisp  and 
clear.  It  attempts  balance  and  depth 
by  referring  to  a  freeze  which  is  bilat- 
eral and  verifiable,  and  it  covers  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  arms  race,  from 
development  to  testing,  production, 
and  deployment.  Finally,  it  appears  to 
leave  room  to  exclude  weapons  as  ne- 
gotiators might  see  fit.  a  point  which 
is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  either  extreme  opponents  of  the 
freeze  or  many  of  the  backers  of  the 
resolution.  For  instance,  it  seems  clear 
that  if  negotiators  decide,  they  can 
freeze  only  intercontinental  weapons, 
leaving  the  theater  weapons  which  are 
planned  by  the  entire  NATO  alliance 
untouched.  Al.so.  as  I  would  surmise 
from  the  statements  and  postures  of 
various  colleagues,  a  freeze  would  not 
preclude  the  B-1  bomber,  and  possible 
not  the  Trident  II  missile  either. 

But  if  the  freeze  has  substantive  as 
well  as  political  merit.  I  believe  it  suf- 
fers from  a  major  drawback  as  well. 
The  Chief  disadvantage  of  the  freeze, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  conceptual  proposi- 
tion that  modernization  of  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  arsenal  is  neces- 
sarily always  inimical  to  sound  arms 
control. 

There  is  certainly  much  in  the  his- 
torical record  to  sustain  this  view.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
Americans  now  seriously  believe  that 
the  development  of  MIRV  technology 
has  made  us  any  better  off  than  we 


were  iii  the  mid-1960's.  To  the  con- 
trary. a.'>  we  have  belatedly  recognized 
in  official  circles  thank.s  to  the  Scow- 
croft  Commi.s.sion.  any  technology 
which  increases  the  ratio  of  warheads 
to  fixed-.site  launchers  is  highly  de- 
stablizing.  So  I  do  not  want  to  make 
the  claim  that  the  freeze  resolution  is 
un.sQund  because  modernization  is  an 
unmixed  ble.ssing.  It  is  not,  particular- 
;;,  when  those  who  authorize  modern- 
ization fail  to  exercise  some  basic  com 
monsense. 

But  neither  is  modernization  neces- 
.sarily  hostile  to  the  goals  of  arms  con- 
trol. To  understand  that,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  chief  purpo.se  of 
arms  control  must  be  to  take  meas- 
ures both  mutual  and  unilateral- 
winch  derrea.se  the  temptation  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  as  instruments  of 
warfare.  Arms  control  must  above  all 
else  contribute  to  one  goal:  crisis  sta- 
bility. It  must  focus  on  means,  ranging 
from  weapons  design  to  arms  levels  to 
communications  devices,  which  give 
decisionmakers  the  time  to  work  their 
way  out  of  a  crisis,  while  making  clear 
to  all  parties  that  everything  is  lost 
and  nothing  is  gained  if  either  side 
should  launch. 

How  can  modernization  help  in  that 
regard?  For  one  thing,  if  we  were  to 
substitute  single-warhead  missiles  for 
the  existing  arsenals  of  Minuteman  III 
rni.ssiles  and  the  planned  arsenals  of 
MX  missiles,  crisis  stability  would  be 
increased.  Yet  this  kind  of  moderniza- 
tion would  probably  be  prohibited  if 
our  negotiators  took  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion literally. 

As  another  example,  there  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  consensus  that,  of  all 
our  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  bomb- 
ers are  the  mo.st  stabilizing  for  they 
are  slow  to  anger.  They  take  hours  to 
reach  their  targets,  and  they  can  be 
recalled  once  they  are  launched.  The 
only  constraint  on  the  viability  of  this 
important  second-strike  deterrent  is 
its  survivability  both  before  launch 
and  after  an  attack  is  ordered. 

Yet  our  fleet  of  B-52  bombers  is  suf- 
fering from  the  problems  of  .severe 
age.  The  last  B-52  airframe  rolled  off 
the  production  line  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Admittedly,  the  planes  have 
been  substantially  upgraded  since 
then,  chiefly  through  the  addition  of 
newer  avionics  and  the  development  of 
new  weapons,  such  as  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile.  But  the  basic  airframes 
are  old,  and  they  simply  were  not  de- 
signed to  take  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  goes  with  low-level  flight,  the 
profile  they  have  adopted  for  years. 
That  is  why  each  year,  more  and  more 
B-B2's  are  simply  retired,  and  it  is  per- 
haps why  a  few  of  them  have  crashed 
recently.  There  basic  mi.ssion  has  out- 
stripped their  basic  design. 

If  we  want  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  our  air-breathing  strategic  weap- 
ons—weapons which  are  wholly 
second-strike  in  nature— then  we  need 


to  modernize  that  portion  of  our  arse- 
nal. If  we  do  not.  we  will  slowly  see  the 
disappearance  of  a  vital  leg  of  our 
strategic  triad. 

In  other  words,  as  editorials  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  elsewhere  have 
made  clear  for  at  least  1  year,  the 
chief  failing  of  the  freeze  resolution  is 
that  it  does  not  recognize  the  complex 
dynamics  of  the  qualitative  arms  race. 
It  makes  a  sound  point  about  num- 
bers, but  it  is  on  shaky  ground  when  it 
deals  with  qualitative  characteristics. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  we  face  a 
bit  of  a  logical  trap  with  respect  to  the 
freeze  resolution.  If  it  is  treated  as  ba- 
sically a  symbolic  but  nonbinding  reso- 
lution, then  one  must  question  its  fun- 
damental worth.  That  was  best  illus- 
trated. I  feel,  when  the  House  last 
spring  voted  for  the  freeze  resolution 
and  then  promptly  turned  around  and 
voted  for  the  MX  missile— a  destabiliz- 
ing and  unnecessary  weapon  which  I 
oppose  on  its  merits. 

But  if  the  freeze  is  treated  as  more 
than  symbolism,  it  still  suffers  a  major 
handicap.  H  changes  the  rules  of  the 
road  which  have  been  painfully 
worked  out  with  the  Ru.ssians  over  the 
past  15  years.  The  Soviets  certainly 
make  no  bones  about  their  fondness 
for  modernization.  We  will  not  change 
that.  But  we  can— and  have— tried  to 
steer  their  modernization  and  our  own 
into  channels  which  enhance  rather 
than  undermine  crisis  stability.  The 
one-way  conversion  from  land-based  to 
sea-based  missiles  envisioned  m  SALT 
I  is  a  good  example  of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  announced  some  18 
months  ago  that  I  had  .severe  reserva- 
tions about  the  freeze  resolution.  I 
told  its  sponsors  that  if  the  freeze 
were  put  up  against  an  even  more 
wrongheaded  resolution,  such  as  the 
•peace  through  strength"  plan.  I 
would  vote  for  the  freeze.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  are  being  asked  to 
look  at  the  freeze  on  its  own. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  we  incor- 
porate the  .sound  points  of  the  freeze 
in  our  arms  control  policy  through 
such  means  as  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  as  freeze  backers  like 
Eugene  Caroll  at  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  have  suggested. 
That  would  permit  us  to  stop  the  mod- 
ernization of  warheads,  which  is  total- 
ly unnecessary,  and  focus  on  the  mod- 
ernization of  launchers,  which  is  occa- 
sionally needed.  I  would  much  prefer. 
as  well,  that  we  recognize  the  pro- 
found victory  of  commonsense  over  ri- 
gidity which  was  recently  won  by 
freeze  proponents  when  the  President 
announced  his  latest  arms  control  pro- 
posals. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  that 
choice  this  evening.  Instead,  we  are 
being  asked  to  engage  in  an  ideological 
litmus  test  at  the  wrong  time  and  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  This  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  choices  I  will  make 


in  casting  a  vote,  but  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  freeze  resolution.* 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  here  managing 
a  bill  on  the  debt  ceiling.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  to  bring  this 
particular  matter,  which  is  certainly 
deserving  of  weighty  consideration,  up 
in  the  waning  hours  of  our  debate  over 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  debt,  but  since  we  are  faced 
with  that  prospect  now  I  shall  at  least 
try  and  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  some  of  the  matters  that  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion. 

I.  as  other  Members  of  this  body,  do 
not  wish  to  m  any  way  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  freeze  have  done  a  very 
constructive  thing  in  this  country.  I 
think  they  have  served  to  focus  our  at- 
tention and  our  concentration  very 
much  on  the  subject  matter  which 
could  not  be  of  greater  importance  not 
only  to  Americans  but  to  the  world 
itself. 

First.  I  shall  quote  from  several  pub- 
lications to  show  that  questions  about 
the  freeze  have  not  just  been  raised  by 
Republicans  or  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration or  conservative  magazines  as 

such. 

Legitimate  questions  about  the 
freeze  resolution  have  been  raised  by 
such  conservative  publications  as  the 
New  York  Times,  and  let  me  quote 
from  a  major  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times.  It  says: 

To  exclaim  Stop  nukes  now"  displays 
passion,  but  no  practicality.  Whafs  the  next 
sentence?  Where  is  the  credible  arms  con- 
trol policy  that  freeze  advocates  have  failed 
so  far  to  advance? 

Skipping  over  to  other  paragraphs: 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  ".stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeasible. 

And  the  editorial  concludes: 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  Senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  welcoming  such  innovations, 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop.  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  'Where  is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety? 

That  is  coming  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Another  conservative  publica- 
tion is  the  New  Republic,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  National  Review. 
What  does  the  New  Republic  have  to 
say?  The  New  Republic  points  out  sev- 
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t-ral  riKijnr  dc! u-ifncit\s  >Aith  the  effort. 
Let  nu-  (ji.ioie  from  this  article: 

The  freeze  campaign  has  also  mobilized 
the  energies  of  vast  numbers  of  well-inten- 
lioned  Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  catastrophe.  The 
popular  pressures  it  has  generated  in  the 
country  and  in  Congress  have  already  had 
the  salutory  effect  of  pushing  the  Adminis- 
tration finally  to  engage  the  Soviets  in  stra- 
tcKic  arms  talks. 

.Xiui  I  Ht'ree  with  that. 

Bui  a.s  a  practical  proposal,  the  halt-in- 
place  freeze  is  a  disaster. 

Here  is  the  New  Republic  labeling 
the  halt-in-place  freeze  as  a  disaster  as 
a  program.  Why?  First,  they  say  it  is 
unverifiable.  Second,  a  global  halt  in 
place  effectively  cancels  the  adminis- 
tration's bold,  stroke  in  arms  control, 
the  zero-option  offer  on  intermediate 
range  nuclear  weapons. 

.  .  .  With  the  Soviets  allowed  three  hun- 
dred missiles  on  the  ground  and  the  U.S. 
zero.  We  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations  at 
Geneva  to  resolve  the  issue.  If  the  halt-in- 
place  idea  were  to  prevail  in  Washington, 
however,  we  wouldn't  need  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  The  issue  would  be  settled  with  a 
Soviet  victory  and  a  precedent  would  be  set 
for  future  talks,  encouraging  the  Soviets  to 
stall  until  political  pressures  in  the  West 
forced  a  collapse.  The  Soviets  are  stalling 
now  in  Geneva,  but  Senator  Kennedy,  com- 
plaining about  slow  progress,  makes  it 
sound  as  if  the  fault  were  ours. 

Collapse  of  the  U.S.  position  at  Geneva 
would  also  cause  disarray  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Helmut  Schmidt  and  other  European 
leaders  have  gone  out  on  a  limb  to  support 
the  U.S.  position  on  intermediate  nuclear 
weapons.  If  they  find  that  limb  .sawed  off  by 
the  U.S.  freeze  movement,  just  as  it  was  in 
the  neutron  bomb  affair  by  Carter,  they 
could  be  forgiven  if  they  never  again  risked 
their  political  futures  on  U.S.  Promises 

Then  this  article  goes  on  to  say: 

But  there  exists  an  even  more  fundamen- 
tal problem  with  the  halt-in-place  proposal. 
It  ignores  the  requirement  of  deterrence, 
which  has  proved  the  only  guarantor  of 
peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Basically.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
articles  point  oiit  two  significant  prob- 
lems to  begin  with. 

No.  1,  the  issue  of  verification.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  now  the  cries 
coming  out  of  Capitol  Hill  or  down- 
town or  among  all  the  professional 
critics  about  the  absence  or  the  lack  of 
proper  intelligence  gathering  capabil- 
ity with  respect  to  Grenada. 

Now,  the  voices  are  asking  us  what 
has  happened  in  Grenada?  How  could 
we  possibly  have  underestimated  the 
size  of  the  Cuban  force  there  and  the 
size  of  the  munitions  that  are  stored 
in  those  warehouses?  Where  was  the 
intelligence?  We  had  an  inability  to  ef- 
fectively monitor  or  gather  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  size  of  forces  and 
the  size  of  munitions. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  nation  that 
does  not  disclose  anything  to  its  citi- 
zens. This  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
failed  to  disclose  for  at  least  5  days  the 
fact  that  they  had  shot  down  a 
Korean  jet  liner.  It  took  them  5  days 


to  even  admit  that  to  their  own  public. 
And  I  will  not  go  into  all  the  other  jus- 
tification they  gave  during  that  long, 
tragic  period  of  time.  Most  Russian 
people  do  not  even  know  their  sons  are 
in  Afghanistan. 

But  this  resolution  implicitly  as- 
sumes that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
simply  agree  to  a  statement,  a  mutual 
verifiable  freeze.  The  question  be- 
comes, how  do  we  know?  How  would 
you  verify  whether  or  not  there  is  re- 
search and  development  and  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  weapon,  not  to 
mention  a  nuclear  weapon?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it  cannot  be  done 
without  massive  on  site  inspection. 

Now  we  have  wonderful  .satellite 
technology.  I  mean,  it  can  probably 
pick  up  the  lettering  on  the  side  of  a 
building.  But  the  one  thing  it  cannot 
do  is  it  cannot  see  through  a  rooftop. 
That  is  why  we  could  not  tell  what 
was  in  those  warehouses  in  Grenada 
and  that  is  why  we  cannot  tell  what  is 
under  those  roofs  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  we  have  an  immense  problem  of 
verifiability.  And  a  simple  declaration 
that  something  is  verifiable  does  not 
make  it  verifiable. 

Second,  the  words  are  'mutual  veri- 
fiable treaty.  "  Let  me  submit  to  my 
fellow  colleagues,  this  is  not  mutual, 
even  though  you  call  it  mutual.  It  is 
unilateral  as  it  applies  to  our  allies.  It 
is  a  unilateral  decision  affecting  our 
allies  because  right  now  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  sitting  down  in  Geneva 
and  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  a  reduc- 
tion in  those  SS-20  missiles.  And  if 
you  have  a  freeze  now,  what  this 
means  is  the  Soviets  get  to  keep  their 
360  SS-20's  in  place  and  you  end  up 
with  zero.  They  get  up  from  the  table 
and  walk  away  and  so  you  have  frozen 
in  place  exactly  what  they  have  done 
since  1979.  more  and  more  SS-20's. 

So  anyone  who  is  laboring  under  the 
illusion  that  this  is  mutual  has  totally 
disregarded  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
dual  track  proposal  of  deploying  the 
Pershing  II  and  the  ground  launch 
cruise  missiles  unless  the  Soviets  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith. 

This  is  not  just  my  view.  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  October  8.  1983.  i.ssue  of  the 
Economist.  I  am  quoting  from  that 
editorial: 

The  waverers  have  to  be  persuaded  that  a 
nuclear  freeze  though  superficially  attrac- 
tive, would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  much  as  unilateralism  does. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
But  be  patient.  The  Russians,  unencum- 
bered by  their  own  organized  "peace"  move- 
ments, can  afford  to  play  it  long.  Once  the 
Pershings  and  the  cruise  missiles  are  in 
place,  there  will  be  a  period  of  Russian  liuff. 
sulk  and  stalemate.  Mr.  Andropov  will  talk 
again  of  putting  new  missiles  into  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia.  He  may  threaten 
a  walk-out  at  Geneva.  He  may  contemplate 
waiting  for  a  more  malleable  president  at 
the  White  Hou.se.  But  if  west  Europeans 
stand  firm,  the  odds  are  that  the  Russians 


will  now  seriously  think  alxiut  bilateral  re- 
ductions. 

That  is  what  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
would  have  prevented,  had  it  succeeded  in 
stopping  deployment  of  cruise  and  Per- 
shing-2.  The  Russians  would  have  laughed. 
Now.  provided  deployment  goes  ahead,  they 
may  have  to  talk. 

This  is,  I  think,  an  intelligent,  well- 
informed  opinion  coming  from  the 
British-produced  Economist. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Cohen,  for  a  very  lucid,  closely  rea- 
soned, and  eloquent  argument.  He  has 
done  his  homework,  as  usual,  and  has 
presented  us  with.  I  think,  an  unassail- 
able case  against  adoption  of  a  nucle- 
ar-freeze  resolution. 

I  think  that,  for  anybody  who  under- 
stands the  arcane  theology  of  nuclear 
deterrence,  nothing  could  be  more  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  his  negotiators  to 
achieve  strategic-arms  reduction. 

Senator  Cohen  just  mentioned  the 
key  word  a  few  minutes  ago— "reduc- 
tion." reduction  of  nuclear  arms,  and 
that  this  militates  against  the  achieve- 
ment, against  that  goal  when  it  locks 
into  place  Soviet  superiority  in  land- 
based,  urgent,  hard-target-kill  capabil- 
ity. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be 
the  opposite  of  what  its  well-meaning 
sponsors  intend.  The  effect  will  be  to 
effectively  lower  the  threshold  of  ac- 
ceptable risk  to  the  Soviets  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  prosecution  of  a  nu- 
clear war  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  For  the  .sake  of  achiev- 
ing real  arms  control,  which  means 
arms  reduction,  this  proposal  should 
and  must  be  rejected. 

I  think  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Maine  for  putting  the  argument  so 
well. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  used  his  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  my.self  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  major  point 
that  the  New  Republic  article  men- 
tions—first it  was  a  question  of  deter- 
rence, and  it  goes  through  a  fairly 
acute  analysis  of  what  would  happen 
if  you  have  a  freeze  at  this  particular 
point.  You  freeze  in  place  the  Minute- 
man,  missile,  which  I  think  everyone 
can  agree  over  a  period  of  time  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  vulnerable.  We 
freeze  into  place  the  B-52  bomber,  and 
the  bombers  are  older  than  some  of  us 
and  certainly  older  than  most  of  the 
pilots  that  are  flying  them.  They  are 
burning  up  on  the  runways.  We  have 


had  win^.s  falling  off,  cnKinf.s  drop- 
ping. So  we  would  freeze  the  B-52  as  it 
IS.  And  we  would  freeze  the  Polaris 
submarine,  whirh  i.s  due  to  be  retired 
in  the  early  1990's. 

What  the  freeze  resolution  faiLs  to 
take  into  account  is  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize from  time  to  time.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  why  I  was  concerned  about 
the  need  to  find  some  way  of  reconcil- 
ing what  everybody  wants  in  this 
country,  and  that  i.^  lower  levels  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  with  this  need  to  take 
advantage  of  modernization  program.s 
which  will  enhance  our  .security.  And 
that  is  where  the  build-down  concept 
was  developed  and  evolved  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  part  of  President 
Reagan's  actual  negotiating  posture, 

I  intend  at  an  appropriate  time  to 
di-scuss  the  build-down  further.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  have  informed 
me  they  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  build-down,  I.  frankly, 
think  it  is  inappropriate  to  debate  this 
issue  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  But, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  intend  to 
discuss  it  at  length  following  a  vote— 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  try  to  preclude 
a  vote  on  the  freeze,  but  rather  hoped 
to  discuss  it   as  soon  as  that  vote  is 

over.  ^  , 

But  let  me  say  that  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Parade  magazine  ar 
tide.  Carl  Sagans  piece.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  piece  in  Parade  maga- 
zine, it  refers  to  three  major  options 
that  are  being  discussed.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  in  that  Parade 
magazine  piece,  it  says  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  as  some  would  like 
to  argue, 

I  can  point  to  no  better  authority,  in 
my  judgment,  than  my  friend,  former 
Senator  from  Maine,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  Muskie,  who.  as  a 
freeze  advocate  initially,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial for  the  Washington  Post,  dated 
March  6.  198:5.  I  will  quote  just  a  few- 
sentences  from  it. 

It  has  great  great  promise  as  a  prin- 
ciple—here   he    is   talking   about    the 
build-down  principle- 
thai  reconciles  the  objectives  of  arms  con 
trol  with  the  imperatives  of  military  plan 
ning.  It  is  the  kind  of  constructive  initiative 
for  which  tho.se  of  us  who  support  a  nuclear 
freeze  have  been  working. 

The  American  and  Soviet  military  estab 
lishments  *  *  •  would  be  both  liberated  and 
con-strained.  They  would  have  broad  flexi- 
bility   to    choose    which    new    sy.stems    to 
deploy,    but    they    would    have    to    decide 
whether  modernization  wa.s  worth  the  price. 
I  submit  to  you  that  Senator  Muskie 
or  Secretary  of  State  Muskie  has  no 
ax  to  grind.  He  has  no  political  gain  at 
stake  one  way  or  the  other.  He  wrote 
this  piece  unsolicited,  certainly,  by  me 
and  I  wanted  to  and  have  commended 
him    per.sonally   on   several   occasions 
for    taking    what    I    believe    to    be    a 
statesmanlike  and  responsible  position 
with    respect    to    the    freeze   and    the 
build-down. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
St'iiator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
expre.s.s  my  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  calling  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  bilateral  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions. 

In  November  198L  I  believe  I 
became  the  first  U,S,  Senator  to  en- 
dorse the  nuclear  freeze.  At  that  time, 
the  freeze  movement  was  already  de- 
veloping impre.ssive  strength  as  Ameri- 
cans sought  a  viable  and  reali.stlc  alter- 
native to  a  continued  nuclear-arms 
race  Since  that  time,  voters  in  nine 
States  and  the  Disirict  of  Columbia 
have  endorsed  the  freeze.  Throughout 
the  United  States,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, fearful  that  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  is  increasing,  have  made  known 
that  thev  want  a  freeze  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
condemned  the  freeze  without  giving 
it  fair  consideration.  The  folly  of  the 
adininistrations  unreceptiveness  to 
the  freeze  has  become  clear  as  months 
and.  now.  years  have  passed  with  scant 
progress  in  the  existing  arms-control 
negotiations  and  no  evidence  of  pro- 
ductive activity  in  other  arms-control 
areas.  Any  agreement  in  the  current 
negotiations  is  likely  to  be  a  long  time 
coming,  if  there  is  any  agreement  at 
all.  Accordingly,  we  must  have  some 
sort  of  restraint  regime  in  place  pend- 
ing agreement  in  the  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces-INF-talks  and 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks— 
START— and  the  initiative  of  other 
arms-control  efforts, 

Mr,  President,  the  freeze  resolution 
is  a  carefully  thought-through  pro- 
gram of  arms  control  which  would 
begin  with  an  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  decide 
when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeeze.  The  two  sides 
would  have  the  leeway  to  decide  how 
to  implement  the  freeze.  The  negotia- 
tors would  be  expected  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  deployment  of  desta- 
bilizing weapons— such  as  a  new  gen- 
eration of  super-accurate  ICBMs— 
whose  deployment  would  make  a 
freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

With  the  freeze  in  place,  the  two 
sides  would  be  expected  to  pursue 
major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  a  manner  which  enhances  sta- 
bility, ,^.     „ 

Thus,  the  freeze  would  be  a  critically 
important  first  step  toward  reductions. 
The  freeze  would  stop  the  arms  race  in 
place  to  prepare  the  way  for  reduc- 
tion A  number  of  proposals  for  reduc- 
tion have  been  offered.  Not  one  of 
those  proposals  can  match  the  combi- 
nation of  a  freeze  and  reductions  as  a 


rational  way  to  insure  strategic  stabili- 
ty while  negotiated  reductions  occur. 

In    contrast    to    the    freeze,    under 
other  proposals,  the  Soviets  would  be 
allowed    extensive    modernization    of 
their  strategic  land,  sea,  and  air  forces. 
Under  some  other  proposals,  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  United  States  would  pay  a 
price  for  modernization,  but  it  would 
be  allowed.  Under  the  freeze,  we  and 
they  could   keep  what   we  have,  but 
only    temporarily,    before    both    sides 
moved  on  to  reductions  which  would 
allow  only  the  necessary  moderniza- 
tion steps  required  to  enhance  stabili- 
ty and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
Some    have    expressed    the    concern 
that  an  across-the-board  freeze  might 
be  very  time  consuming,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  negotiate.  Since  each  control 
applied  under  the  freeze  must  be  nego- 
tiated   and    must    be    verifiable,    it    is 
clear    that    some    controls    might    be 
worked  out  more  readily  than  others. 
Both  sides  should  be  willing,  if  neces- 
sary,   to    proceed    on    a    .step-by-step 
basis,  insuring  all  the  while  that  stra- 
tegic    stability     was     maintained.     I 
should  point  out  that  witnesses  with 
long    experience    in    negotiating    and 
dealing    with    the    Soviet    Union    ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
negotiating  a  freeze  with  the  Soviets. 

The  freeze  would  not  undercut  exist- 
ing negotiations.  For  example,  if  the 
INF  negotiations  were  successful  at  an 
early  date,  a  freeze  could  be  imple- 
mented at  a  reduced  level  of  arma- 
ments. Efforts  to  achieve  reductions 
should  be  continued  following  a  freeze 
to  insure  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
armaments  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  in  yesterday's  Parade 
magazine.  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  discussed 
new  analyses  which  indicate  that 
deaths  as  a  result  of  nuclear  war  could 
be  measured  in  billions,  not  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  earlier  calculations 
had  shown.  Dr.  Sagan  pointed  out  that 
the  results  of  a  so-called  limited  war 
could  be  almost  as  devastating  as 
those  following  an  all-out  exchange. 

We  and  the  Ru.ssians  had  the  talent 
and  ingenuity  to  develop  and  build 
tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Having  shown  the  ability  to  create  a 
holocaust,  we  must  have  the  wisdom 
to  turn  away  from  those  weapons. 

The  simple  first  step  we  need  to  take 
is  a  nuclear  freeze.  Next,  we  must 
reduce  in  a  simple  and  .straightforward 
way.  Step  by  step,  we  must  walk  away 
from  the  terror  we  have  created. 
There  is  no  greater  challenge.  But  we 
should  do  no  less.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  before  an  elevator  can  start 
coming  down,  it  must  stop  going  up— 
and  that  is  what  a  freeze  is  all  about. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  old  adage  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  cited,  that 
when  an  elevator  is  going  up.  it  has  to 
stop  or  freeze  for  a  moment  before  it 
starts  going  down. 
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The  PKKSIDINCi  OHICtJH.  Who 
yields  timf' 

Mr  KKNNKDY  Mr  President.  I 
yield  :t  minutes  in  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

The  PKP:SiniN(i  OH'ICtK  The 
Senator  from  N'fw,  York 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I 
ri.sf  til  sut)pi>rt  the  proposal  offered  by 
ttif  SrriHtor  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Stiiati-r  from  Oregon,  and  would 
offer  ttii  Senate  the  thougtu  that 
more  is  involved  in  this  proposal  than 
the  specific  details  of  existing  nuclear 
armaments  on  both  the  Soviet  and  the 
American  side. 

What  is  involved  is  an  effort  not  just 
to  stop  thf  present  rise  in  those  arms 
levels  V--n.  if  we  can  find  it  in  our- 
selves to  dn  'hat.  we  might  also  find  it 
possible  111  a. Hi!  what  could  be  the  ul- 
timate and  nm.st  ruinous  of  all  the 
measures  .»'  mntemplated,  which  is 
ih<  pru.pl  it  i!  moving  the  nuclear 
arm.s  rac'  ir;tii  ■  interspace. 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk  who 
served  with  such  distinction  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  has  recently 
called  attention  to  an  instance  of  what 
he  called  preventive  diplomacy  during 
tile  Elsenhower  administration.  An  op- 
portunity w;us  seen  to  forestall  the  ex- 
tension to  Antarctica  of  the  arms  race. 
Treaties  were  negotiated  with  the 
major  countries  of  the  world  to  insure 
that  this  vast  part  of  the  world  was  re- 
moved from  the  arms  race,  and  re- 
served instead  for  scientific  explora- 
tion. 

It  has  worked.  We  have  the  same  op- 
portunity now  with  respect  to  outer 
space.  If  we  fail  to  seize  it,  it  is  at  the 
utmost  peril  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  all  the  things  we  have  been 
talking  about  on  this  floor. 

We  can  do  it  and  we  ought  to  do  it. 
We  can  start  to  do  it  by  measures  such 
as  this. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  take  30  sec- 
onds to  read  a  line  from  Dean  Rusk. 
He  said  recently: 

I  should  like  to  see  my  Rrandchildren  look 
up  into  the  vast  universe  and  reflect  that 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and 
not  the  folly  of  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  KF:NNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
today's  debate  is  really  over  the  goals 
and  objectives  which  we  should  set  for 
ourselves  in  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Should 
we  or  should  we  not  .seek  to  negotiate 
the  most  severe  mutual  and  verifiable 
limits  on  the  modernization  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces? 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield  freeze  amendment  believe 


that  we  should.  How  many  involved  in 
this  debate  today  regret  that  we  ever 
let  the  MIRV  genie  out  of  the  bottle? 
A  ban  on  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  MIRVs  in  SALT  I  would  have  led 
to  a  far  more  stable  strategic  balance. 
Our  ICBMs  would  not  be  theoretical- 
ly vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack,  as  they 
are  now. 

Today  we  are  about  to  let  many  ad- 
ditional genies  out  of  the  bottle,  most 
notably  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
(SLCM's)  and  antisatcllite  weapons 
(ASAT's)  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  we  may  soon 
equally  come  to  regret.  A  great  many 
people  in  this  country  are  convinced 
that  the  world  would  be  better  off 
without  a  proliferation  of  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  verification  problems  posed  by 
some  of  these  new  weapons  are  severe. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept  the 
measures  needed  for  verification,  then 
we  may  have  no  choice  but  to  continue 
our  modernization  programs.  But 
should  we  not  make  the  effort? 
Should  we  not  take  the  high  ground, 
and  place  the  burden  of  world  opinion 
squarely  on  the  Soviet  Union's  shoul- 
ders? 

Technology  has  consistently  out- 
paced our  negotiators'  ability  to  con- 
trol it.  And.  as  a  result,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  less  and  less  secure  world 
even  as  we  reduce  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  in  our  arsenal. 

So  the  question  before  this  body  to- 
night. Mr.  President,  truly  goes  to  the 
heart  of  how  to  control  the  strategic 
arms  race.  Unlike  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreements  and  the  Presi- 
dents START  proposal,  we  would  not 
be  seeking  to  channel  the  race  in  new 
directions  and  we  would  not  be  allow- 
ing both  sides  to  continue  all  their 
planned  modernization  efforts.  In- 
stead, we  would  be  attempting  to  close 
off  the  new  channels  of  competition 
and  then  to  negotiate  reductions  and 
changes  in  the  status  quo.  leading  to  a 
more  stable  balance.  A  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  is  really  the  most  con- 
servative approach  to  arms  control. 
Let  us  give  our  negotiators  a  chance  to 
negotiate  the  most  comprehensive 
freeze  possible  with  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Fif 
teen  minutes,  of  which  5  minutes  has 
been    promised   to   the   Senator    from 
Montana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hat- 


field to  express  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze  is  long  overdue.  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  and  have 
spoken  to  the  Senate  many  times  in 
favor  of  it. 

Much  of  the  original  force  behind 
the  nuclear  freeze  idea  came  from  var- 
ious grassroot  groups  in  my  home 
State  of  Vermont.  Their  work  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  resolutions  of 
support  in  more  than  186  town  meet- 
ings. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Vermont  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  conservative 
States  in  the  Union  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word— careful,  cautious— and 
certainly  the  most  Republican  State  in 
the  Union. 

Ten  States  and  dozens  of  counties, 
cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation 
have  also  adopted  resolutions  in  favor 
of  a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze. 

In  the  elections  last  November 
where  the  freeze  was  on  the  ballot, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  voters 
gave  it  their  support.  These  votes,  to- 
gether with  public  opinion  polls,  prove 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  bind- 
ing mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senate  owes  the 
American  people  a  debate  and  vote  on 
the  issue  of  such  importance.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  our  legislative 
body  that  it  has  taken  so  long  to  get 
the  freeze  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  had  any 
question  that  a  sound  negotiating  pro- 
posal based  on  the  idea  of  a  compre- 
hensive, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
could  be  developed.  My  interest  has  fo- 
cused on  identifying  and  assessing 
practical  measures  which  could  be  in- 
cluded in  a  verifiable  freeze.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Senate  at  length  in  this 
regard,  including  a  detailed  statement 
on  May  10  of  this  year.  At  that  time.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  preliminary 
study  I  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  do  on  issues  which 
would  have  to  be  resolved  in  structur- 
ing a  comprehensive  freeze  propo.sal. 
Others  have  been  pursuing  similar 
work. 

The  CRS  study  and  other  materials 
led  me  to  reach  some  basic  conclusions 
about  a  negotiating  proposal  based  on 
the  freeze  idea. 

A  serious  negotiable  nuclear  propos- 
al could  be  developed  which  would 
freeze  into  place  the  present  rough 
parity  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  concluded  in 
time,  avoid  the  next  round  of  destabi- 
lizing deployments. 

The  major  problem  in  devising  a 
freeze  propo.sal  would  be  in  the  area  of 
verification,  a  matter  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  because  of  my  membership 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. The  main  challenge  would  be 
verifying  a  ban  on  the  production  of 


mis.silcs  and  uarheads.  counting 
nuibile  missiles  of  all  types,  and  pre- 
venting covert  deployment  of  '.var- 
iu-ads  on  mi.ssiles  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  presently  allowed  under 
the  SALT  II  fractionation  limit. 

Neverthe!e.ss,  the  record  of  current 
and  former  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  the  proposals  the 
Reagan  administration  has  reportedly 
made  in  START  and  INF.  suggest 
ways  which  could  be  found  to  resolve 
many,  if  not  all  of  these  verification 
problems.  According  to  press  reports, 
the  administration  is  considering  on- 
site  inspections  of  mobile  missile 
basing  and  of  ICBM  production.  I  see 
no  reason  wh.s  tills  principle  could  not 
be  extended  to  other  mobile  mi.ssile 
basing  and  production  of  delivery  sys- 
tems and  warheads. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  goal  of  a 
mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  were 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  formidable  analytical 
resources  of  the  executive  branch  were 
devoted  to  .studying  the  i.ssues,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  verifiable  freeze  nego- 
tiating proposal  could  be  put  together. 
If  a  freeze  agreement  were  not  both 
mutual  and  verifiable,  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  would 
support  it.  In  those  few  areas  where  it 
might  not  be  feasible  to  assure  ade- 
quate verifiability,  those  i.ssues  could 
be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  negotia- 
tion when  verification  means  might  be 
improved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  October 
1983  issue  of  the  Arms  Control  A.sso- 
ciation  newsletter  analyzing  the  ele- 
ments of  a  freeze  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
may  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
frank.  The  real  difference  between 
tho.se  who  support  a  freeze  and  those 
who  oppose  it  is  not  whether  or  not  a 
verifiable  freeze  proposal  could  actual- 
ly be  devised  and  an  agreement  even- 
tually negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously,  if  the  administra- 
tion wished  to  prepare  a  negotiating 
proposal  based  on  the  freeze  concept, 
it  could  do  so.  It  is  disagreement  about 
whether  there  is  a  rough  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  whether,  independ- 
ent of  arms  control,  substantial  strate- 
gic modernization  is  needed  for  Ameri- 
can security  which  divides  freeze  sup- 
porters and  freeze  opponents. 

Here  is  my  position;  Both  sides  are 
presently  preparing  to  deploy  a  new 
generation  of  strategic  weapons,  in- 
cluding highly  accurate  MIRV'd 
ICBMs.  heavy  bombers  carrying 
crui.se  missiles,  sea-launched  cruise 
mi.ssiles.  highly  accurate  MIRV'd 
SLBMs.  and.  eventually,  mobile 
ICBMs.  If  this  new  generation  of 
weapons   does   enter   the   arsenals   of 


both  sides,  particularly  the  new 
MIRV'd  ICBMs.  the  strategic  balance 
will  be  a  great  deal  less  stable  than 
now.  Once  deployed,  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  mobile  ICBMs  will 
pose  serious  \erificalion  problems.  A 
freeze  before  these  new  weapons  are 
introduced  would  preserve  the  rough 
balance  that  now  exists,  and  would 
give  the  negotiators  time  to  negotiate 
a  more  permanent  treaty  for  deep  re- 
duction and  other  measures  to 
strengthen  strategic  stability.  But 
there  is  very  little  time  left  before  this 
opportunity,  like  the  chance  to  stop 
MIRV'ing  in  the  late  1960's.  passes  us 

by. 

Mr.  President,  neither  I.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  nor  anybody  else  is  here  sup- 
porting unilateral  disarmament.  The 
So\iet  Union  will  continue  every  nu- 
clear program  it  believes  necessary 
until  agreement  is  reached.  Pending  a 
freeze  accord— or  any  other  treaty  lim- 
iting both  sides'  nuclear  forces— the 
United  States  must  also  pursue  sound, 
affordable,  defense  programs  neces- 
.sary  for  stability  and  security.  I  em- 
phatically do  not  include  the  MX  in 
this  category.  Its  deployment  would  be 
contrary  to  our  national  interests  in- 
dependent of  results  in  arms  control. 

This  brings  me  to  a  criticism  I  have 
been  hearing  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy lately.  It  is  said  that  support  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  support  for  the 
NATO  decision  on  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces  are  incompatible.  This 
is  simply  not  true,  at  least  as  far  as  ! 
am  concerned.  Unless  and  until  a 
freeze  agreement  is  negotiated,  the 
United  Stales  must  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  maintain  a  secure  deter- 
rent for  itself  and  its  allies. 

Should  the  goal  of  a  freeze  become 
the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
sult with  our  NATO  allies  about  how- 
to  include  the  European  nuclear  bal- 
ance. I  believe  our  allies  would  imme- 
diately agree  to  include  the  INF  prob- 
lem in  a  comprehensive  negotiation  on 
nuclear  forces.  In  my  judgment,  that 
has  been  their  preferred  course  since 
at  least  the  late  1970"s.  and  probably 
even  before.  This  is  one  rea.son  I  so 
strongly  advocate  combining  the 
START  and  INF  talks  right  now.  We 
and  our  allies  should  look  at  the  nucle- 
ar balance  as  a  whole,  and  not  try  to 
break  it  into  conceptually  unsound 
parts  such  as  'strategic.  "  ■theater," 
and  "tactical." 

Mr.   President,   a   mutual,   verifiable 
nuclear    freeze    is    a    practicable    ap- 
proach   to   halting   the    nuclear   arms 
race,  and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 
EXHIBIT  1 
The  Future  of  the  Freeze 
(Senator  Patrick  Leahy) 

Recently,  arms  control  approaches  such  as 
those  espoused  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
Cohen.  Congressman  Albert  Gore,  and  the 


Scowcroft  Commission  have  joined  the  nu- 
clear freeze  initiative  as  attempts  to  pres- 
sure the  Reagan  Administration  into  getting 
serious  about  arms  control.  These  approach- 
es are  linked  to  further  weapons  deploy- 
ments. Whatever  one  might  think  about  the 
arms  control  value  of  these  new  ideas,  the 
very  fact  that  some  members  of  Congress 
feel  compelled  to  seek  an  arms  control 
framework  for  strategic  modernization— and 
that  the  President  finds  it  necessar.v  to  re- 
spond positi\ely— is  a  substantial  triumph 
for  the  nuclear  freeze  movement.  Besides 
educating  millions  of  Americans  to  the  char- 
acter and  dangers  of  the  arms  race,  it  has 
made  arms  control  efforts  politically  indis- 
pensable in  an  otherwise  hostile  administra- 
tion. 

Many,  myself  included,  are  dubious  about 
President  Reagan's  belated  "flexibility." 
which  may  have  to  do  more  with  gaining 
votes  for  the  MX  than  with  conviction  that 
an  agreement  would  serve  national  security. 
The  President  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  his  sincerity,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
freeze  movement  cannot  stand  still.  With 
the  recent  House  vote,  the  nuclear  freeze 
initiative  has  reached  a  watershed.  If  it  is  to 
remain  a  strong,  credible  force  in  the  dy- 
namics of  arms  control  policy,  it  is  now  lime 
for  the  nuclear  freeze  initiative  to  be  trans- 
formed from  a  general  idea  into  a  detailed 
and  well-defined  proposal  which  could  pro- 
vide a  realistic  basis  for  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  fulfill  its  early  prom- 
ise, the  nuclear  freeze  movement  has  to 
move  on.  Freeze  supporters  must  get  en- 
gaged in  addressing  the  specific  problems 
and  issues  of  an  actual  negotiating  proposal 
ba.sed  on  the  freeze  concept. 

Most  of  the  work  on  the  freeze  to  dale  has 
been  advocacy  by  supporters  or  criticism  by 
opponents.  Unfortunately,  rather  than  con- 
structive dialogue,  we  have  had  a  mono- 
logue of  the  committeed  on  both  sides.  Al- 
though some  important  analytical  work  is 
being  done,  it  is  attracting  little  attention  in 
Congress  and  the  arms  control  community. 
The  barrier  of  skepticism  about  the  practi- 
cality of  a  nuclear  freeze  has  not  been 
breached. 

To  raise  the  le\el  of  debate,  difficult 
issues  such  as  verification,  negotiability,  im- 
plications for  security,  and  impact  on  strate- 
gic stability  must  be  identified  and  analyzed 
as  part  of  a  concentrated  effort  to  define  a 
freeze  propo.sal.  At  my  urging,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  recently  completed 
a  preliminary  review  of  some  of  these  issues. 
In  addition.  I  have  seen  valuable  material 
produced  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  and  Senator  Proxmire  has  made 
many  important  statements  on  specific 
freeze  issues  on  the  Senate  floor.  There 
have  been  other  writings  as  well,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  effort  has  not  been  coordinated. 

From  this  fragmentary  and  preliminary 
work,  objective  people  should  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  an  array  of  verifiable 
measures  which  could  be  included  in  a 
freeze  proposal.  As  a  contribution  to  what  I 
earnestly  hope  will  be  a  serious  effort  by 
the  freeze  movement.  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  general  observations  about  potential 
issues  which  would  have  to  be  resolved  in 
shaping  a  specific  freeze  proposal,  especially 
in  the  area  of  verification. 

ISSUES  TO  BE  RESOLVED 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  adequately  verify  numerical  limits  on 
all  currently  deployed  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery systems,  and  probably  most  theater 
and  tactical  systems  as  well.  With  Soviet 
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aKret-ment  to  certain  cooperative  measures, 
including  a  ban  on  deliberate  concealment 
measures  such  as  telemetry  encryption,  the 
United  States  can  also  monitor  significant 
limitations  on  testing  of  delivery  vehicles- 
although  some  test  limits  would  still  be 
monitorable  even  without  cooperative  meas- 
ures. This  IS  demonstrated  by  the  provisions 
and  negotiating  history  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  and  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations suggest  that  a  total  halt  to  all  nu 
clear  testing  is  feasible  In  my  view,  that 
treaty  was  not  derailed  as  a  result  of  verifi- 
cation difficulties  as  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration alleges,  but  by  the  downturn  in  su- 
perpower relations  that  followed  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

In  both  the  START  and  INF  lall^s.  the 
Reagan  Administration  evidently  has  pro- 
posed various  kinds  of  limitations  on  total 
missile  warheads  and  on  deployed  and  non 
deployed  missiles.  It  has  called  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  existing  Soviet  SS-20s  and 
SS-4S  and  SS-5s.  with  a  total  ban  on  the  de- 
ployment of  all  intermediate  range  missiles. 
To  pre.sent  Soviet  stockpiling  of  intermedi 
ate  range  missiles,  one  can  only  suppose  the 
U.S.  proposal  includes  a  prohibition  on  the 
production  or  te.sting  of  such  missiles  as 
well.  I  cannot  imagine  our  arms  control  ne 
gotations  making  such  proposals  without 
sufficient  confidence  that  these  constraints 
could  be  verified. 

BANS  vs.  LIMITS 

Virtually,  the  only  verification  task  specif- 
ic to  a  comprehensive  freeze  involves  a  ban 
on  production  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  delivery  means.  Perhaps  one  should 
add  a  freeze  on  deployment  of  tactical  nu 
clear  weapons  and  dual  capable  aircraft  in 
Europe  and  other  theater  nuclear  systems. 
However,  in  INF  there  has  apparently  been 
some  discussion  of  the  problem  of  tactical 
nuclear  capable  aircraft,  .so  it  may  bi  safe  to 
conclude  that  even  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion tielieves  that  some  limitations  on  short- 
er-range systems  are  conceivable. 

The  most  militarily  significant  verifica 
tion  difficulties  with  a  freeze  would  come, 
for  the  most  part,  in  measures  aimed  at  ban 
ning  or  controlling  new  systems  now  being 
deployed  or  developed:  Mobile  missiles  and 
cruise  missiles. 

The  current  Administration's  initial  INF 
proposal  sought  to  avoid  some  of  these  veri- 
fication problems  by  banning  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  medium- 
and  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  on 
a  global  basis.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  a  freeze,  which  would  extend 
the  principle  to  new  strategic  systems  as 
well.  However,  as  the  Geneva  negotiations 
have  demonstrated,  seeking  to  deal  with  the 
INF  issue  in  isolation  is  proving  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  This  is  another  argument 
for  the  comprehensive  freeze  approach,  in 
which  the  totality  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  addressed.  The  continued  .separation  of 
the  START  and  INF  negotiations  may  be 
contributing  to  the  overall  stalemate  of  the 
arms  control  process.  I  feel  the  two  negotia- 
tions should  be  combined. 

WARHEADS 

Another  serious  problem  involves  the 
monitoring  of  covert  deployment  of  addi 
tional  warheads  on  missiles  not  currently 
fitted  with  their  maximum  warhead  capac 
ity.  This  issue,  while  very  real,  will  exist  in 
virtually  any  meaningful  arms  control 
agreement  which  seeks  to  limit  warheads, 
including   the  START  and   INF  proposals. 


Us  rnoiutoriiiK  •- iiprtLiiui  n^,  especially  if 
supplemental  by  substantial  cooperative 
measures  such  as  a  prohibition  of  the  denial 
of  telemetry,  random  challenge  inspections, 
automatic  sensors,  and  the  like,  ought  to  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  this  task. 

A  further  problem  that  must  be  discussed 
is  the  disparity  in  ages  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Unions  nuclear  delivery  systems, 
specifically  heavy  bombers  and  ICBMs. 
This  IS  one  of  the  main  arguments  freeze 
opponents  offer  against  an  agreement 
which  would  prevent  pending  US.  modern 
ization  plans.  Experts  must  examine  this 
issue  closely.  However,  there  is  a  reasonably 
stable  nuclear  balance  at  present.  If  a  freeze 
could  be  concluded  before  the  Soviets  carry 
out  a  new  modernization  cycle.  I  believe  cur- 
rent U.S.  strategic  forces  are  adequate  to 
maintain  credible  deterrence.  The  extensive 
modernization,  maintenance,  and  upgrade 
programs  presently  on  line  for  the  Minute- 
man  ICBM  s  and  the  B-52  heavy  bombers 
should  insure  that  these  mainstays  of  our 
deterrent  will  be  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  mission  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPLACEMENT 

To  pre.serve  the  reliability  and  effective 
ness  of  both  sides  .strategic  deterrent,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  a  properly  structured 
nuclear  freeze  have  provisions  permitting 
continued  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
current  systems  with  equally  capable 
models  as  well  as  continued  production  of 
invulnerable  mi.ssile  firing  submarines, 
though  not  of  more  capable  sea-launched 
missiles. 

Despite  the  manifest  wishes  of  a  large  seg 
ment  of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
I  have  regretfully  concluded  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  never  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  any  arms  control  ap- 
proach based  on  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze.  This  means  that  the  freeze  move 
ment  cannot  benefit  from  the  .sophisticated 
analytical  resources  of  the  Government. 
Given  this  unfortunate  reality,  it  is  up  to 
the  freeze  movement  itself  to  do  the  basic 
analyses  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  article 
and  elsewhere.  The  objective  should  be  the 
development  and  continual  refinement  of 
an  arms  control  approach  based  on  as  com 
prehensive  a  freeze  as  feasible,  consistent 
with  fundamental  verification  and  security 
requirements. 

If  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  is  to  con 
linue  to  influence  arms  control  thinking,  ad 
vocates  must  begin  moving  rapidly  from  the 
abstract  to  the  practical.  The  current  arms 
control  debate  has  been  injected  with  new 
life,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  nuclear 
freeze.  However,  freeze  supporters  must 
keep  working  on  these  difficult  issues  on 
their  own.  We  are  unlikely  to  receive  help 
from  anyone  but  each  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  here  discussing  the  need 
for  a  freeze  in  the  growth  of  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  support  a  mutual  verifiable 
nuclear  freeze.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  and  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  But  the 
fact  is  that  nothing  new^  is  coming  out 
of  this  debate  tonight.  We  have  talked 


about  what  we  know  of  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  again  and  again  in  this 
body  and  every  time  the  discussion  is 
based  on  generalities  and  assumptions. 
We  talked  about  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  during  the  debate  on  neu- 
tron weapons  in  1977.  We  discussed 
again  in  1979  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ered the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Senator 
Roth  and  myself  hosted  several  meet- 
ings for  Senators  at  which  we  brought 
in  experts— pro  and  con— to  tell  what 
they  knew  about  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  SALT  II.  And.  we 
just  recently  discussed  the  whole  issue 
again  during  the  debate  on  the  MX 
missile. 

It  became  apparent  to  me  during  the 
debate  on  the  MX  missile  and  the  de- 
ployment of  more  missiles  in  Europe 
that  neither  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  nor.  more  importantly,  the 
American  people  could  appreciate  the 
importance  and  seriousness  of  the 
debate  because  there  was  very  little 
detailed  and  scientific  information 
about  just  what  would  happen  in  case 
of  nuclear  explosions  by  accident,  by 
computer  failure,  or  by  deliberate  nu- 
clear war.  Without  that  information, 
we  can  hardly  expect  the  American 
people  or  the  people  of  this  world  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
kinds  of  debate. 

As  a  matter  of  conscience,  the 
Senate  should  note  the  following:  De- 
spite the  40.000  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
human,  animal,  and  plantlife  or  on  the 
soil,  the  aquatic  environment,  the  nat- 
ural territorial  ecosystems,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  stratosphere,  or  the  weath- 
er conditions  surrounding  the  planet 
Earth. 

Most  of  the  scant  information  that 
forms  our  knowledge  of  the  impact  of 
nuclear  war  today  comes  from  the 
original  studies  made  on  the  impact  of 
the  relatively  -small- 12.5  kilotons  and 
20  kilotons  respectively— atomic  bombs 
that  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  more  than  30  years  ago. 

I  stress  this  is  very  scant  knowledge 
compared  to  nuclear  capability  or, 
more  accurately,  nuclear  liability  that 
is  accumulated  in  warheads  and  tacti- 
cal weapons  in  the  almost  four  decades 
since  then. 

Much  of  the  additional  knowledge 
since  1945  has  been  to  hypothesize  the 
greater  effects  on  the  biosphere  that 
would  result  from  our  larger  and  more 
potent  nuclear  bombs. 

Further,  even  this  new  information, 
and  that  such  as  the  study  just  com- 
pleted by  Drs.  Carl  Sagan  and  Paul 
Ehrlich  and  their  associates  is  not  dis- 
seminated to  the  general  public  in  an 
comprehensive  fashion.  They  exist  as 
individual  studies  that  very  seldom 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary people. 


No  malttr  what  the  \ott-  ticrc  to- 
night on  the  nuclear  freeze,  the  debate 
will  not  be  ended.  It  will  only  be  ended 
when  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries  that 
have  nuclear  ar.senals  have  the  kind  of 
factual  and  understandable  informa- 
tion on  ju.st  what  a  nuclear  war  will  do 
to  u.s  all.  a-s  well  a.s  the  re.st  of  life  on 
Earth.  When  that  knowledge  i.s  under- 
stood, it  will  result  in  a  world  chorus 
in  unison  that  says  no  to  the  thought 
of  nuclear  war.  This  is  the  reason  I 
have  introduced  S.  1968.  which  directs 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
for  the  Biological  As.sessment  of  Nu- 
clear Explosions.  This  Institute  would 
be  e.stablished  as  an  independent  Fed 
eral  agency  to  research,  simulate,  and 
collect  all  data  on  the  effects  of  nucle- 
ar explosion  on  life  and  the  biosphere. 
It  would  al.so  act  as  a  clearinghou.se 
for  information  developed  in  other 
studies  in  our  universities,  private,  and 
Government  centers  of  nuclear  re- 
search. 

S.  1968  requires  public  dissemination 
of  the  research  removing  the  shroud 
of  secrecy  surrounding  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  general  public- 
the  people— to  understand  and  com- 
prehend the  results  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  need  this  information  so 
that  all  can  appreciate  the  awesome 
responsibility  to  avoid  nuclear  devasta- 
tion. 

The  alternative  is  to  rely  on  obsolete 
information  or  on  dramatizations  such 
as  the  ABC  Networks  production, 
■The  Day  After.  '  This  is  just  not 
enough. 

The  question  is  life,  life  itself,  star- 
vation or  freezing,  death  by  thirst  or 
slower  death  by  nuclear  radioactive 
fallout,  the  end  of  habitation  of  Earth. 
While  we  continue  to  debate  the 
policy  that  we  shall  follow  on  nuclear 
arms,  whether  it  is  on  the  MX,  on  the 
deployment  of  Pershings  in  Europe,  or 
on  other  weapons,  while  the  efforts  of 
mutual  verifiable  agreements  of  limit- 
ing nuclear  arms  buildup  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
while  all  of  that  goes  on.  let  us  recog- 
nize that  collecting  and  disseminating 
the  effects  of  nuclear  blasts  is  infor- 
mation that  people  have  a  right  to 
know. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  the  Senate 
to  review  and  to  consider  just  what  is 
known  and  what  our  right  and  our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  make  known  that  we 
do  know  and  that  we  continue  to  build 
up  in  our  storage  of  knowledge  on  nu- 
clear explosions,  whether  or  not  each 
of  us  is  making  our  own  judgment  on 
this  amendment  before  us. 

But  however  we  vote  on  that.  I  urge 
all  of  the  Senate,  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  review  very  carefully  and  seriously 
the  public's  right  to  know  just  what 
all  this  could  mean  if  nuclear  explo- 
sions were  inflicted  upon  this  Earth. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time'.' 

Mr.  MELCHER,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  I 
have  to  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

Twenty-three   minutes   and   forty-one 
seconds. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  2  days 
ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  a  remarkable  civic  event  in  Seattle. 
Wa.sh..  called  Target  Seattle.  Target 
Seattle  is  a  weeklong  cilywide  discus- 
sion of  the  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tionship and  the  prospects  we  have  for 
controlling  and  reducing  the  thou- 
sands of  warheads  we  have  targeted  on 
one  another.  Target  Seattle  scrupu- 
lously presents  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment and  as  a  program  it  does  not 
seek  to  convert;  it  seeks  to  inform. 
This  year's  event  is  a  followup  to  a 
similar  event  held  last  October,  and  2 
days  ago  literally  thousands  of  citizens 
gave  up  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
hundreds  of  other  citizens  volunteered 
their  time,  to  explore  the  options 
facing  the  United  States  as  it  con- 
fronts the  fact  it  is  a  cotenant  on  this 
planet  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  year's  discussion  centered  on 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  his- 
tory, and  the  unique  problems  a  coun- 
try like  the  Soviet  Union  presents  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  policymakers.  Implic- 
it in  this  discu.ssion  was  the  wide  rec- 
ognition that  nuclear  weapons  per  se 
do  not  endanger  us:  rather  they  are 
made  dangerous  by  the  fact  they  are 
the  principal  and  ever-present  reality 
of  the  United  States-Soviet  political 
struggle. 

Although  a  simple  point,  it  never- 
theless reveals  considerable  sophistica- 
tion, and  it  suggests  U.S.  citizens  are 
ready  for  a  public  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject that  goes  beyond  individuals  seek- 
ing to  outdo  one  another  in  expressing 
their  horror  at  nuclear  war.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  starting  point  on  any  dis- 
cussion of  preventing  nuclear  war.  not 
the  end  of  it. 

The  debate  before  us  promises  us 
much  more  than  that.  Yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  public  or  the  country  is  well 
served  by  a  debate  whose  practical  po- 
litical result  is  to  divide  those  who 
share  much  in  common  by  labeling 
one  group  "profreeze "  and  another 
■probuild-down.  "  In  my  remarks  at 
Target  Seattle  I  suggested  the  public 
effort  for  peace  should  remain  big 
enough  to  embrace  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  both  those  who  urge  a 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
tho.se  who  find  build-down  a  more 
compelling  arms  control  proposal. 
There  is  merit  in  both  proposals  and  it 
should  be  noted.  I  think,  that  the  ad- 


ministration's latest  START  proposal 
itself  is  a  combination  of  build-down 
with  a  freeze  at  lower  levels. 

Nonetheless  there  are  genuine  and 
important  differences  between  the  two 
competing  proposals  before  this  body. 
They  demand  a  choice,  and  the  choice 
I  have  made  is  for  the  build-down  reso- 
lution. The  build-down  more  nearly 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  and  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  took  the  initiative  on  a 
new  negotiating  proposal  for  the 
START  talks.  The  build-down  propos- 
al directs  that  arms  control  efforts 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  modern- 
ization of  strategic  forces  toward  more 
stabilizing,  and  more  survivable  modes 
of  deployment  at  reduced  numbers  of 
warheads. 

Both  the  Scowcroft  report  and  the 
build-down  congressional  initiative  are 
bipartisan  efforts.  Both  seek  to  limit 
the  most  destabilizing  weapons.  Both 
recognize  that  the  present  vulnerabil- 
ity of  our  land  based  ICBM's  creates 
dangerous  instability  during  crisis  situ- 
ations. 

But  most  important,  the  build-down 
proposal  better  meets  the  standard 
the  participants  of  Target  Seattle  de- 
manded of  themselves:  No  arms  con- 
trol proposal  can  be  judged  outside 
the  context  of  the  present  United 
States-Soviet  relationship.  Given  the 
course  of  recent  events,  given  the  de- 
mands we  are  putting  on  our  Europe- 
an allies,  given  the  fact  political  cohe- 
sion at  home  strengthens  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva,  and  given 
the  fact  build-down  permits  interim 
force  modernization:  the  arguments 
for  build-down  become  all  the  strong- 
er. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  must  question  wheth- 
er this  resolution  addresses  the  reality 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Our  deter- 
rent forces,  far  more  than  the  Soviets, 
rests  on  a  triad  of  land-based  ICBM's. 
manned  bombers,  and  submarine- 
launched  nuclear  forces.  The  strategic 
flexibility  that  this  triad  provides  has 
helped  make  our  defenses  credible. 
And  a  credible  deterrent  these  forces 
have  been,  for  no  potential  aggressor 
could  be  under  the  illusion  that  a  first 
strike  could  demolish  that  triad. 

In  the  tension-ridden  years  since 
World  War  II.  there  has  not  been  a 
major  world  conflict— and  few  can 
really  doubt  that  our  nuclear  defenses 
have  helped  prevent  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  said,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  manufacture  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  gotten  out  of  control. 

Irrespective  of  who  is  right  on  the 
question  of  which  side  possesses  supe- 
riority, whether  in  numerical  advan- 
tage, throw  weight  or  whatever— nu- 
clear weapons  may  no  longer  be  a  safe- 
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guard  but   could  become  a  threat  to 
our  peacf  and  well  being. 

In  ;i  perfect  world  we  could  move 
from  that  recognition  to  a  commit- 
ment by  both  sides  to  eliminate  these 
weapons  from  our  arsenals.  But  this  is 
not  a  perfect  world,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  a  dangerous  adversary.  We  must. 
therefore,  look  to  realistic  solutions— 
not  perfect  solutions— and  work  to 
Insure  that  these  weapons,  all  weap- 
ons, remain  servants  to  our  own  de- 
fense and  the  defense  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  not  the  masters  of  our  own 
destruction. 

We  have  been  negotiating  for  years, 
throughout  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  with  the  So- 
viets in  both  the  INF  and  the  SALT/ 
START  talks  on  mutually  agreeable 
solutions  to  control  the  rogue  genie  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  have  all  been  dis- 
appomted  that  our  attempts  have  to 
date  been  futile.  President  Reagan  has 
repeatedly  attempted  to  introduce 
flexility  at  both  the  INF  and  the 
START  talks  and  repeatedly  has  met 
with  stony  silence  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly. In  his  address  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  the  President  challenged 
the  Soviets  to  work  with  us  to  control 
nuclear  arms,  and  was  rebuffed,  as  he 
was  rebuffed  on  his  October  4  propos- 
als on  a  build  down.  The  Soviets  have 
repeatedly  failed  to  seize  the  occasion 
for  real  reductions,  apparently  hoping 
that  by  .standing  fast,  we  will  continue 
to  make  unilateral  concessions  while 
they  continue  a  propaganda  war  to 
weaken  our  resolve  and  that  of  some 
of  our  European  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  cur- 
rently before  us  seeks  to  address  this 
impasse  we  face,  but  I  find  it  seriously 
flawed.  It  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  A  freeze  of  current  weapons 
would  reward  the  Soviet  buildup  of 
ICBM's  and  leave  us  with  an  unaccept- 
able situation  in  Europe,  given  the 
Soviet  focus  on  theater  nuclear  weap 
ons  there.  It  would  not  allow  for  nec- 
essary force  modernization.  Another 
favorite  approach  is  the  build  down— a 
plan  whereby  we  would  build  down 
two  weapons  for  every  new  one  de- 
ployed for  the  privilege  of  catching  up 
with  the  Soviets.  In  the  area  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  alone,  our 
present  triad  defense  would  have  to  be 
virtually  dismantled  in  order  to  deploy 
these  missiles.  And  there  would  be  no 
obligation  on  the  Soviet  side  to  build 
down  any  weapons  until  they  wanted 
to  deploy  new  ones. 

It  is  more  productive  in  my  view  to 
preserve  our  nuclear  defenses  while  of- 
fering the  Soviets  something  that 
both  sides  can  agree  to.  With  an  eye  to 
what  these  weapons  are  designed  to 
do,  rather  than  a  rigid  formula,  we  can 
best  see  how  to  limit  them.  It  remains 
my  belief  that  the  proper  ordering  of 
our  approach  would  be  a  reduction  of 
all  strategic  and  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  below   today's  deploy- 


ment figures  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pro- 
posal should  parallel  our  present  nu- 
clear triad  force  structure.  Then,  and 
only  then,  nuclear  force  levels  could 
be  frozen  at  that  lower,  reduced 
level— which  would  then  become  the 
ceiling  for  a  new  round  of  negotia- 
tions. Special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  weapons  that  are  the  most  destabi- 
lizing, to  verification  procedures,  and 
to  nonnuclear  technological  break- 
throughs that  could  affect  nuclear  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  is  shared  by  us  all,  as  is  the 
sincere  desire  to  eliminate  its  causes 
and  its  po.ssibility.  But  any  ,serious  pro- 
po.sal  must  take  into  account  the  long- 
term  nature  of  a  negotiated,  verifiable, 
and  realistic  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. We  have  a  vital  need  to  protect 
our  own  defenses  and  our  own  inter- 
ests in  the  interim,  modernizing  our 
forces  where  necessary.  Let  us  not 
reward  the  recent  Soviet  buildup  of 
land-based  ICBMs  by  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  freeze  our  ar.senals  at 
current  levels.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  let  us  urge  a  course  that  goes 
beyond  a  freeze— a  reduction  of  all 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces  below  todays  deployment 
figures  for  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  such  a  proposal 
must  be  realistic  and  in  context. 

A  freeze  at  this  time  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  our  strategic  balance  as 
would  the  failure  to  deploy  Pershing 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  this  fall, 
an  effort  that  is  itself  being  under- 
mined by  Soviet  propaganda  efforts. 
Given  the  disparity  in  land-based 
ICBM's  and  given  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Soviets  to  bargain  meaningfully  in 
Geneva,  Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the 
time  for  a  freeze,  no  matter  how  sound 
the  concept  may  be. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  oppose  the  amendment,  I  am 
not  one  who  would  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  advocates  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal.  Their  desire  to  help 
lead  the  world  to  an  era  of  greater 
peace  and  stability  is  clear.  Freeze  pro- 
ponents, and  the  extensive  grassroots 
support  they  have  engendered,  are 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  arms 
control  to  the  top  of  the  public 
agenda,  where  it  unquestionably  be- 
longs. 

But  as  we  consider  this  amendment, 
we  must  examine  the  freeze,  not  as  an 
eminently  justifiable  reaction  of  fear 
and  outrage  to  the  arms  race,  but  as  a 
concrete  arms  control  proposal  which 
seeks  to  make  the  world  safer  and 
more  secure.  Scored  in  this  light,  the 
freeze  proposal  does  not  bear  up  very 
well  because,  as  one  Senator  has  point- 
ed out  this  evening,  it  does  not  answer 
the  question,  'After  a  freeze,  then 
what?  " 

Let  me  briefly  outline  my  objections 
to  the  freeze  proposal.  As  I  do  so.  let 


tne  reiterate  that  these  concerns  relate 
to  the  likely  impact  of  a  freeze. 

First,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  freeze 
could  be  achieved  quickly.  A  review  of 
past  arms  control  negotiations  sug- 
gests that  they  are  extremely  complex 
proceedings,  and  the  freeze  debate  in 
our  own  House  of  Representatives 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  easy 
consensus  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
freeze.  In  addition,  a  freeze  agreement 
would  require  the  same  complex  verifi- 
cation provisions  as  any  comprehen- 
sive agreement.  So  let  us  begin  by  ac- 
knowledging that  we  are  discussing  a 
negotiating  proposal,  but  not  a  quick 
fix  for  the  arms  race. 

Second,  if  we  were  to  achieve  a 
freeze  agreement,  it  still  would  not 
produce  a  favorable  environment  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stability.  In  his 
earlier  description  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces,  the  Senator  from  Massachu 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  explained  that 
the  Soviets  lag  far  behind  the  United 
States  in  both  strategic  bombers  and 
submarines.  The  unanswered  question 
is  what  that  gap  tells  us  about  stabili- 
ty. 

Bombers  can  be  airborne  quickly  and 
therefore  are  relatively  invulnerable 
to  attack.  They  lake  a  long  time  to  get 
where  they  are  going,  and  they  can  be 
recalled.  As  strategic  systems  go,  they 
are  relatively  stabilizing.  Yet  the  Sovi- 
ets have  very  little  capability  in 
manned  bombers. 

Submarines,  of  cour.se,  are  the  least 
vulnerable  weapons  of  all.  The  U.S. 
emphasis  on  strategic  submarines  is  a 
reflection  of  our  defensive,  deterrent- 
oriented  posture.  Again,  the  Soviet  ca- 
pability in  these  stabilizing  systems  is 
small. 

What,  then,  do  the  Soviets  have? 
They  have  a  large  number  of  land- 
based  missiles  in  fixed  silos,  carrying 
5,200  warheads;  3,600  of  the.se  war- 
heads are  accurate  enough  to  be  used 
in  a  first  strike,  and  these  are 
crammed  into  a  small  number  of  silos 
atop  huge  MIRV'd  missiles. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  whose  policy  is  responsible 
for  Soviet  feelings  of  in.security.  we 
should  recall  the  virtually  unanimous 
sentiment  that  MIRV'd  missiles,  based 
in  fixed  silos  and  armed  with  accurate 
warheads,  are  the  mo-st  destabilizing 
weapons  of  all.  Yet  these  weapons  are 
the  principal  feature  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  arsenal.  I  do  not  see  the  logic 
of  a  proposal  which,  in  .seeking  to  pro- 
vide a  balance,  would  lock  in  place  an 
arsenal  .so  heavily  dependent  on  desta- 
bilizing weapons. 

The  pro-spects  are  not  much  better 
on  the  U.S.  side.  The  first  result  would 
be  the  less  of  our  B-52  fleet  simply  be- 
cause of  its  age.  We  would  lose  one  leg 
of  our  triad  and  one  of  our  more  .stabi- 
lizing systems.  Thus,  we  would  begin 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  destabilizing 
weapons. 


We  have  several  neu  Trident  ,abnia- 
fines,  but  aside  from  them  our  .subma- 
rine- and  land-based  missile  force  is  be- 
tween 10  and  20  years  old.  By  elimi- 
nating one  leg  of  the  triad,  our  vulner- 
ability would  be  increased,  and  simple 
attrition  would  begin  taking  its  toll. 

These  effects  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  little  pro^re.ss  would  be 
made  m  pursuing  reductions  after  a 
freeze.  That  a.ssumption.  m  my  view,  is 
well  founded.  It  would  be  no  easy 
proposition  to  find  equitable  tradeoffs 
between  new  So\  iet  mi.ssiles  and  old 
U.S.  missiles,  or  between  new  Soviet 
missiles  and  old  U.S.  bombers  and  sub- 
marines 

Let  me  insert  a  brief  eomment  here 
about  modernization  programs.  The 
.Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kknnkdy)  spoke  earlier  about  disin- 
genuous attacks  on  the  freeze  which 
characterize  it  as  a  call  for  unilateral 
disarmament.  Freeze  supporters,  of 
course,  speak  in  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment which  uould  be  mutual,  and  I 
am  firtain  that  they  view  the  proposal 
in  tlKise  terms.  But  many  of  these 
same  people  have  called  for  the  can- 
rellatinn  of  virtually  every  U.S.  strate- 
gic mndernizalion  program,  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment. Whether  thus  intended  or  not. 
such  action  would  amount  to  unilater- 
al disarmament.  But  what  concerns 
me  most  is  that  if  Congress  formally 
endorses  the  freeze  proposal,  the  pres- 
sure to  cancel  the.se  programs  will  be 
inten.se.  and  unilateral  disarmament 
might  well  beconif  the  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

P^mally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  inclusion  of 
the  European  theater  weapons  into 
this  global  "  freeze  proposal.  In  de- 
ploying the  SS-20,  the  Soviets  ob- 
tained the  ability  to  target  accurately 
most  of  the  significant  military  as.sets 
of  Western  Europe  with  mi.ssiles  only 
a  few  minutes  from  their  targets.  That 
unilateral  action  created  a  dangerous 
iinbalance  which  must  be  addressed. 

Incorporating  the  INF  ussue  into  a 
Iri-eze  agreement  would  reward  the 
Soviets  for  their  destabilizing  action. 
It  would  lock  Western  Europe  into  a 
permanent  position  of  inferiority,  and 
it  would  extend  the  Soviets  opportuni- 
ty to  try  to  separate  the  United  Stales 
from  the  nuclear  defense  of  our  NATO 
allies.  Again.  I  fail  to  see  how  such  an 
action  would  enhance  stability.  The 
LNF  issue  should  be  included  in  com- 
prehensive arms  negotiations,  but  only 
in  a  format  within  which  the  imbal- 
ance created  by  the  Soviets  can  be  ad 
dressed. 

I  have  risen  in  this  Chamber  several 
limes  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  build-down  proposal.  My  support 
for  this  initiative  is  based  upon  my 
conviction  that  it  addresses  realistical- 
ly the  substantive  challenges  of  arms 
control. 


A  buiid-down  vvould  not  only  end. 
but  would  actually  re\erse.  the  growth 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  ar- 
senals. It  would  permit  new  weapon 
systems  to  be  buill.  Far  from  being  a 
disadvantage,  this  will  let  both  sides 
continue  to  plan  their  own  defenses 
and  remain  confident  of  their  ability 
to  deter  aggression. 

Most  importantly,  by  reducing  total 
numbers  of  warheads  and  linking  mod- 
ernization with  reductions,  a  build- 
down  agreement  would  encourage 
both  sides  to  abandon  those  weapons 
systems  which  are  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike.  On  this  point,  the  build-down 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  disingen- 
uous attacks.  Far  from  being  an 
excu.se  for  the  production  of  the  .so- 
called  first-strike  weapons,  it  is  the 
only  proposal  I  have  seen  which  con- 
fronts the  threat  of  a  first  strike  and 
takes  positive  steps  to  eliminate  it. 

Finally,  the  build-down  is  negotiable 
because  it  contains  the  same  incen- 
tives for  both  sides,  it  bites  equally 
hard  on  the  military  forces  of  both 
sides,  and  it  relies  on  each  side  to 
pursue  its  own  self-interest  in  order  to 
produce  a  more  stable  strategic  bal- 
ance. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  build-down 
most  effectively  addres.ses  the  real 
problems  of  arms  control.  I  would 
hope  that  freeze  advocates  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  build-down  is  a  sub- 
stantially better  alternative,  and  not  a 
mere  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
the  freeze.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 
I  would  sincerely  hope  that  they 
would  at  least  recognize  that  it  is  ac- 
ceptable and  would  endorse  it  accord- 
ingly. 

The  build-down  is  unique  among 
arms  control  proposals  m  the  breadth 
of  support  it  has  attracted.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Senators  Cohen.  Nunn, 
and  Percy,  along  with  Congressmen 
AspiN.  Gore,  and  Norm  Dicks  from 
mv  own  State,  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  START  talks. 
With  the  support  of  a  sizable  commu- 
nity of  freeze  advocates,  we  would 
present  a  strong  negotiating  front  to 
the  Soviets,  united  behind  a  fair, 
viable  proposal.  Faced  with  such 
unity.  I  am  convinced  thai  the  Soviets 
would  perceive  their  own  self-interest 
and  hasten  progress  toward  an  accord. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  .■\ri/,ona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  not  the  first  time  this  Senate  or 
this  Congress  or  this  country  has  gone 
through  this  debate.  I  think  prior  to 
every  war  that  we  have  e\er  been  en- 
gaged in.  the  biggest  obstacle  to  peace 
has  been  in  the  Congress,  when  we 
become  convinced  that  there  is  going 
to  be  no  more  conflict. 

Now.  I  hope  and  pray  with  all  the 
fervor  I  can  command  that  that  is 
true.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we 


are  getting  into  that  condition,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  there  yet. 

Now  we  come' up  with  this  idea  of  a 
nuclear  freeze.  The  thing  that  bothers 
me  is.  what  are  we  going  to  freeze?  I 
would  much  rather  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  not  to  make  any  more  missiles 
and  we  not  make  any  more  missiles 
and  then  take  my  friend  Senator 
Cohen's  idea  of  let  us  stop  building 
and  they  will  slop  building  and  we  will 
cut  down.  But  when  we  freeze  and 
they  do  not  freeze,  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

This  is  a  rather  impressive  chart  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  very 
colorful,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  any- 
thing because  it  is  only  the  warheads 
that  we  have  mounted  on  missiles  that 
are  going  to  do  any  good  if  they  are 
ever  used.  We  forget  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  mount  a  new  warhead  on 
a  missile.  It  is  not  like  loading  an  M-16 
rifle.  It  lakes  probably  20  to  24  hours 
or  more  to  adquately  install  the  war- 
head and  put  in  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, et  cetera,  of  the  target. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, although  I  can  understand 
the  emotional  feeling.  I  can  under- 
stand the  heartfelt  desire  to  accom- 
plish something  with  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
get  there.  I  would  much  prefer  a  mul- 
tilateral drive  at  disarmament,  not 
just  involving  the  Soviets  and  our- 
selves but  taking  in  all  tfie  countries  of 
the  world  that  have  the  ability— and  I 
can  say  that  is  any  country  in  this 
world  that  cares  to  try  to  have  the 
ability  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons—if we  can  get  ourselves  together 
and  decide  that  not  just  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  all  weapons  are  things  that  we 
should  do  away  with,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  we  need  for  a  cer- 
tainty for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  laud  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  approach,  but  it  is  a  completely 
wrong  approach  and  it  is  not  going  to 
accomplish  what  the  proposers  think 
it  will. 

I  just  returned  from  a  very  quick 
trip  to  parts  of  the  world  that  are  of 
importance  to  us.  and  the  general 
comment  that  I  heard  was.  'Thank 
God.  you  people  are  finally  waking 
up."  They  were  very  pleased  with  our 
actions  in  Grenada.  They  naturally 
were  very  upset  about  the  happenings 
in  Lebanon,  as  we  all  were.  But  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  is  finally 
beginning  to  act  like  a  major  power, 
when  the  borders  of  its  own  country 
and  the  freedoms  of  its  own  people  are 
threatened,  is  giving  heart  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  garbage 
that  we  read  in  our  local  press  and 
listen  to  on  our  radio  and  television, 
people  are  happier  about  this  than  the 
Washington     Post,     the     New     York 
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Times,  and  others,  would  have  us  be- 
lievr 

So  Mr  f'resident.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  get  some- 
thing done,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do 
the  right  thing.  I  hope  we  can  come  to 
this  vote  rather  soon.  I  think  our 
minds  are  made  up. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  tinif  remains  on  each  side? 

Thr  PRFSiniNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
.^i.MvscN'  \'\\>  .■->*  n;itiic  trom  Massa- 
chu.sftl.s  tia-s  6  minutes,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  haa  18. 

Mr  KENNEDY  May  I  inquire  from 
till-  .Senator  iroin  Maine— I  do  not 
mind  u.sing  the  remaining  time  on  this 
side,  but  1  do  not  want  to  use  it  and 
find  out  there  is  18  minutes  on  the 
other  side— if  the  Senator  wants  to 
work  out  some  time  agreement,  we  will 
have  some  degree  of  certainty  about  it. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  3  minutes,  if  the  Senator  wanted 
to  take  3  minutes,  and  yield  back  the 
time,  otherwise  I  would  like  to  hold 
some  time  in  case  there  are  some 
points  that  are  raised  since  the  Sena- 
tor has  18  minutes,  three  times  as 
much  time  as  I  have.  But  if  he  wants 
to  take  3  minutes.  I  will  take  3  minutes 
and  we  will  move  toward  a  vote. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  could  respond,  I 
may  want  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
to  explain  the  amendment  that  will 
follow  the  Senators,  and  that  may 
take  me  longer  than  3  minutes  to  ex- 
plain. 

I  would  like  to  talk  now  without 
losing  my  right  to  speak  a  third  time 
under  the  rules,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  will  not 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  just  a  few  moments  to  re.spond  to 
some  of  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleagues. 

My  colleague  from  Vermont  indicat- 
ed that  if  the  goal  of  the  freeze  were 
adopted,  it  would  set  us  on  the  road  to 
reducing  the  levels  of  armaments  in 
this  world  and  that  he  would  not  sup- 
port the  freeze  resolution  unless  it 
were  verifiable  and  mutual. 

The  question  that  constantly  has  to 
be  raised  over  and  over  again  is.  how 
do  you  verify  the  research,  develop 
ment.  and  production  activities  of  a 
nation  that  is  closed  not  only  to  the 
Western  world  but.  indeed,  to  its  own 
society?  How  do  you  verify  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  under  their  roof- 
tops? 

I  think  there  has  been  ample  evi- 
dence, with  the  example  I  gave  on 
Grenada,  that  we  underestimated 
what  they  had  under  those  roofs.  That 
is  just  a  sample  of  the  things  to  come 
when  you  pass  resolutions  which  are 


well-meaning    and    well-sounding    but 
are  unrealistic. 

Second,  it  is  not  mutual  as  it  applies 
to  our  allies.  At  a  critical  time  in  histo- 
ry, when  our  allies  are  experiencing 
mass  demonstrations,  with  people  sit- 
ting in  in  Great  Britain  and  in  West 
Germany,  here  we  are  at  10  after  8 
after  an  hours  debate  about  to  pass  a 
resolution  which  .says  what?  I  have 
asked  my  colleagues,  do  they  really 
mean  this?  I  have  gone  to  colleagues 
during  the  markup  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee saying.  Look,  you  are  all  for 
cutting  the  defense  budget.  Would  you 
like  me  to  cut  the  Trident  submarine? 
That  will  save  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars right  there."  And  people  who  sup- 
port the  freeze  resolution  say.  For 
God's  sake,  don't  touch  the  Trident; 
we  need  that.  We  have  to  have  the 
Trident.  It  is  stabilizing.  It  is  a  great 
deterrent  and  our  best  system.  So 
don't  cut  the  Trident  out  of  the 
budget.  " 

My  response  is.  My  heaven,  you 
want  to  freeze  the  production  of  our 
systems  right  now.  so  that  means  no 
more  Tridents." 

Senator    Garn    earlier    pointed    out 

the  inconsistency  of  such  an  approach. 

I  have  gone  to  people  supporting  the 

freeze  and  said.  'What  about  the  B- 

52?  Do  you  want  to  continue  to  rely 

upon  that  as  one  of  the  aging  legs  of 

the  triad?" 

They  will  say.    I  support  the  B-1  "  or 

Tm    for    .stealth."    They    have    their 

bases  covered.  They  want  to  be  in  a 

position,  as  one  colleague  told  me,  of 

saying.  "It's  really  only  a  statement,  a 

moral  statement.  It's  not  binding.  Its 

only  a  resolution.  " 

But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  pass  a  res- 
olution like  this  tonight,  you  are  send- 
ing a  signal  to  our  allies  who  do  not 
think  it  is  mutual. 

If  Margaret  Thatcher  can  be  in 
favor  of  deploying  the  Pershing  and 
the  ground-launched  missile;  if  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  can  take  the  political  heat 
in  .saying.  "We  are  going  to  deploy  ";  if 
President  Mitterrand  of  France  can 
say,  "It  is  imperative  that  we  go  for- 
ward": if  Prime  Minister  Craxi  can 
say.  "Yes,  it  is  imperative";  but  we,  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  after  an 
hour's  debate,  are  going  to  say  it  is  not 
important  that  you  go  forward,  that 
we  are  going  to  freeze  right  now  and  it 
is  mutual.  I  think  it  would  be  a  devas- 
tating thing  if  we  were  to  pass  a  freeze 
resolution  in  this  body. 

No.  1.  it  is  not  mutual.  No.  2.  it  is  not 
verifiable.  It  freezes  in  place  our  cur- 
rent systems,  which  are  aging. 

One  final  point:  It  is  not  enough  to 
cite  the  public  polls.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  who  are  polled  on  the  sub- 
ject. 'Do  you  support  a  freeze?" 
answer.  "Yes."  without  fully  knowing 
the  consequences  or  without  being 
fully   informed  of  what   it   does,  and 


come  back  and  say  that  i.s  the  reason 
for  passing  this  resolution  tonight;  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  govern  this 
country  only  by  poll,  you  do  not  need 
to  be  here.  You  do  not  need  to  be  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
plug  up  a  computer,  punch  out  the 
questionnaire.  "Do  you  favor  a  freeze 
or  are  you  opposed  to  it?"  and  push  a 
button.  They  do  not  need  you  here. 

The  real  test  of  leadership  in  this 
country  is  not  whether  or  not  you  can 
read  a  poll,  whether  you  are  a  good 
judge  of  public  opinion  polls,  but 
whether  you  are  a  good  judge  of  the 
public  interest. 

Leadership,  it  seems  to  me.  involves 
more  than  telling  the  people  what 
they  want  to  hear.  It  involves  telling 
them  what  they  have  to  know:  and 
they  have  to  know  the  hard,  cruel 
facts  here;  that  it  is  not  verifiable  be- 
cause you  say  it  is  verifiable:  that  it  is 
not  mutual  because  you  declare  it  to 
be  mutual.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  country  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion as  it  is  phrased. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, by  a  lO-to-7  vote,  defeated  a 
motion  to  report  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  to  the  Senate  with 
a  favorable  recommendation.  I  voted 
against  the  motion,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  shortly  enumerate. 

Normally,  such  a  vote  in  committee 
would  have  prevented  the  resolution 
from  being  .sent  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration.  However,  because  the 
freeze  has  national  standing  and  a  na- 
tionwide constituency,  a  strong  major- 
ity of  the  committee  believed  the  pro- 
posal should  be  debated  and  voted  on 
by  all  Senators.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mittee voted  10  to  4  in  favor  of  report- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  to  the 
Senate  with  an  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second 
time  this  session  that  the  nuclear 
freeze  has  been  propo.sed  a.s  an  amend- 
ment to  pending  legislation.  On  July 
13.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield 
submitted  the  nuclear  freeze  as  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  although  it 
was  never  called  up.  During  debate  on 
that  bill,  .some  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gested that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  trying  to  bottle  up  the 
freeze  resolution  and  prevent  it  from 
coming  to  a  vote  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor.  In  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
July  20,  I  took  sharp  exception  to  that 
allegation. 

I  think  the  record  is  now  perfectly 
clear  on  this  matter.  By  its  action  last 
month,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  obviously  acted  responsibly 
with  respect  to  the  freeze  resolution 
and  has  discharged  its  responsibilities 


in     a    rarefuUv     ron.sidered     and     fair 
manner 

.Mr,  President.  I  do  not  ttnnk  ttiat 
the  debt-ceiling  bill  is  the  appropriate 
\ehicle  for  thi.'^  amendment  The  nu- 
clear issue  is  too  important  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  very  restricted  lime  we 
have  before  us  if  we  are  to  complete 
art  ion  on  this  legislation  before  our 
deadline  expires  tonight.  But  the  issue 
i.s  now  before  us,  and  we  will  vote  to- 
night on  the  freeze. 

Before  we  vote,  I  want  to  expre.s.s  my 
views  on  the  nuclear-freeze  propo.sal. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  message 
'.i,hlrh  the  people  of  Illinois  and  all  the 
f)ther  States  are  sending  is  bein^.' 
heard  loud  and  clear  in  Washington. 
Citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
parts  of  the  political  spectrum  are 
.speaking  \iriually  with  one  voice  on 
one  a-specl  of  the  issue- namely,  de- 
manding that  the  Government  act  to 
halt  the  deadlv  eompetition  in  nuclear 
arms. 

We  in  Government  are  vested  with 
the  special,  and  extremely  important, 
responsibility  of  translating  tins 
outcry  of  concern  into  practical,  and 
prudent,  policies.  However  fervently 
one  resolution  or  another  may  be  sup- 
ported, any  treaty  that  eventually  in- 
corporates its  particular  arms-control 
approach  will  have  to  receive  a  two- 
thirds  approval  in  the  Senate  to  enter 
into  force. 

I  continue  to  have  conrern.s  about 
(  ertain  aspects  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  in  its  pre.sent  form,  concerns 
which  1  believe  explain  why  the  freeze 
does  not  command  consensus  support 
m  t  he  Senate. 

1  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  has  elo- 
(jiiently  explained  tonight  his  reasons 
tor  opposing  the  freeze.  For  the  rea- 
.soiis  he  has  given,  reason.-  that  I  sup- 
port. I  feel  that  many  others  in  this 
body  are  highly  skeptical  of  the  practi- 
cality of  it.  though  we  liighly  com- 
mend that  the  freeze  resolution  has 
brought  about  the  paramount  issue  of 
our  time,  the  most  important  single 
subject  we  will  ever  deal  with:  How  we 
are  going  to  control  the  arms  race  that 
is  underway. 

The  first  problem  I  .see  is  that  the 
resolution  would  sanction  each  side's 
keeping  what  they  now  have.  That 
certainly  is  the  appearance  of  that  res- 
olution, though  IS  does  call  for  reduc- 
tions. The  first  attention  would  have 
to  be  given  to  a  freeze  and  how  we 
verify  it  and  how  we  maintain  it.  In 
my  view,  the  levels  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry deployed  on  each  side  are  unaccept- 
ably  high. 

So  if  we  think  we  would  really  ac- 
complish much  with  a  freeze,  we  liter- 
ally would  not.  We  would  just  freeze 
present  systems  at  totally  unaccept- 
able levels.  The  Soviets  have  already 
offered  in  START  to  cut  their  strate- 
gic forces  by  more  than  25  percent. 
The    question    can    be    raised,    why 


.■should  we  spend  time  negotiating  an 
agreement  that  would  let  them  keep 
what  they  have  when  they  have  al- 
ready indicated  willingness  to  reduce 
by  at  least  25  percent? 

Second,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  a  total  nuclear  freeze 
would  undermine  the  Alliance's  De- 
cember 1979  dual-track  decision  on  in- 
termediate nuclear  forces— INF— and 
undercut  our  efforts  to  negotiate  the 
total  elimination  of  all  nuclear  land- 
based  missiles  of  intermediate  range 
deployed  in  Europe— the  so-called  zero 
option.  In  March,  the  German  people 
overwhelmingly  reelected  Chancellor 
Kohl  and  in  so  doing  indicated  that 
they  are  fully  prepared  to  accept  the 
deployment  of  new  INF  systems  on 
their  soil,  should  the  arms-control 
talks  in  Geneva  fail  to  provide  a  nego- 
tiated .solution  to  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  SS-20  missiles.  An  Ameri- 
can endorsement  of  the  freeze  propos- 
al now  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  German  Government  and 
other  close  allies  in  NATO. 

.•\fter  all.  it  is  NATO  that  last  week 
reallirmed  a  request  that  some  of  us 
had  made  of  the  President  last  March, 
a  request  that  we  simply  begin  the 
process  of  destroying  some  of  our  old 
missiles.  NATO  unanimously  con- 
firmed—and we  have  joined  t hem- 
that  we  will  begin  the  process  of  de- 
stroying the  1.400  nuclear  weapons. 

Third,  a  freeze  would  be  enormously 
difficult  to  verify. 

This  has  been  stated,  of  course,  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  joined  in 
by  others. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  verification 
provisions  for  a  freeze  could  not  be 
worked  out.  If  we  were  able  to  gain 
Soviet  consent  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  onsite  inspection  and  moni- 
toring, a  freeze  might  be  verifiable. 
But  this  would  take  a  very  long  time 
to  negotiate.  And  this  time  could  be 
better  spent  negotiating  significant  re- 
ductions, which  the  freeze  resolution 
itself  calls  for  but  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion and  the  flaw  in  it  calls  for  freeze 
now  which  must  be  negotiated  which 
would  take  months  to  negotiate  and 
certainly  I  do  not  know  as  if  we  ever 
would  get  to  a  point  where  they  would 
be  -satisfied  and  we  would  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  adequate  verification  for 
that  freeze. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  stra- 
tegic modernization  is  necessarily  det- 
rimental to  strategic  stability.  Some 
modernization  is  needed  simply  be- 
cause older  sy.stems.  like  our  B-52 
bombers,  are  literally  falling  apart. 
Other  programs,  such  as  the  new. 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM  recom- 
mended by  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
could  enhance  the  survivability  of  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  force  and  thereby  dis- 
courage the  Soviets  from  entertaining 
any  notions  of  a  first  strike.  A  total 
freeze— one  which  allowed  for  no  ex- 


ceptions—would thus  not  only  force  us 
to  maintain  increasingly  obsolete  and 
unsafe  systems  but  also  perpetuate 
current  instabilities. 

In  summary.  I  applaud  the  freeze 
movement  for  bringing  public  aware- 
ness to  bear  on  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing substantive  arms-control  results. 
This  has  indeed  been  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  freeze  proposal  it.self  offers  a  pru- 
dent or  practical  .solution  to  lessening 
the  dangers  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>ields  timC 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  I  understand  I 
have  6  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  study  of  Ado- 
lescents' Concerns  about  the  Threat  of 
Nuclear  War,  by  Dr.  John  M.  Golden- 
ring  and  Dr.  Ronald  M.  Doctor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Adolescents'  Concerns  About  the  Threat 
OF  Nuclear  War 

(By  John  M.  Goldenring.  MD.  MPH,  FAAP. 
FSAM.  and  Ronald  M.  Doctor.  PHD) 

Over  the  past  two  years,  studies  by  Dr. 
John  Mack  and  associates  have  suggested 
thai  adolescents  are  very  concerned  about 
the  prospects  of  a  nuclear  war  oocuring  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
Dr.  Mack  will  be  presenting  his  findings  to 
the  Committee,  we  will  not  discuss  them  in 
detail.  We  wish  to  acknowledge,  however, 
that  his  work  stimulated  our  own  research. 

Much  of  Dr.  Mack's  work  is  based  on  in- 
depth  personal  interviews,  and  on  question- 
naires taken  from  schools  where  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  the  represent- 
ativeness of  the  data.  We  set  out  to  design  a 
psychological  study  along  epidemiological 
lines  which  would  add  to  Dr.  Macks  work 
by  overcoming  its  potential  limitations. 

Thus,  the  survey  which  is  appended  to  our 
testimony  has  been  devised.  It  is  designed  to 
allow  us  to  rate  teens'  concerns  about  nucle- 
ar war  in  comparison  to  other  worries,  some 
of  which  are  known  to  be  of  significance  to 
them  for  past  psychological  studies.  In  this 
way  we  also  avoid  'cluing  in"  the  teens  as  'd 
the  fact  that  we  were  particularly  interested 
in  their  worries  about  nuclear  conflict. 

We  allow  teens  first  to  spontaneously  list 
their  three  greatest  worries,  and  then  to 
rale  major  worries  on  a  one  to  four  scale, 
where  four  signifies  "very  worried."  Then 
the  teens  are  asked  to  rank  their  lop  five 
out  of  these  twenty  worries.  Only  after  this 
are  teens  asked  any  questions  specific  to  the 
issue  of  nuclear  war. 

The  data  we  will  present  today  comes 
from  913  adolescents  who  were  given  the 
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survey  in  the  classroom  at  six  schools  iii  Uw 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose  areas.  To  our 
knowledge  these  teens  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  any  unusual  school  programs  on 
the  nuclear  issue.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
our  respondents  were  tenth  through  twelfth 
graders  with  a  mean  age  of  16.1  years.  Males 
accounted  for  50.7  percent  of  the  sample 
and  females  49.3  percent  with  no  significant 
age  differences  between  males  and  females. 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  adolescents  were 
White.  17.3  percent  Asian,  15  5  Black.  11.5 
percent  Latino  and  1.8  percent  Native  Amer- 
icans, with  6  percent  giving  other  responses 
to  our  ethnicity  questions.  Parents  of  these 
teens  had  high  school  education  completed 
in  86.5  percent  of  cases  with  42  percent 
having  college  or  post-college  degrees.  In 
these  families,  only  4.5  percent  of  male 
heads  of  households  and  11.5  percent  of 
female  heads  of  hou.seholds  were  unem- 
ployed. There  was  an  average  distribution  of 
school  performance  in  the  teens  with  47.2 
percent  listing  themselves  as  C  to  B  stu 
dents. 

Thus  the  sample  appears  to  be  representa- 
tive of  a  good  ethnic  mix  and  to  have  an 
economic  profile  which  is  fairly  characteris- 
tic of  the  State  of  California.  This  is  not  a 
sampling  of  extremely  intelligent  or  ex- 
tremely poor  or  extremely  white  adoles- 
cents. It  is  our  belief  that  they  probably  are 
also  representative  of  the  nation  a.s  a  whole, 
but  in  order  to  prove  this  we  intend  to  ad- 
minister the  questionnaire  in  several  parts 
of  the  US  in  different  kinds  of  schools,  and 
in  rural,  suburban  and  urban  areas.  Our 
data  should,  therefore,  be  considered  pre 
liminary.  but  nonetheless  very  strongly  sug- 
gestive. 

SURVEY  RESULTS 

The  results  of  teens'  spontaneous  fear  list 
ings  have  not  yet  been  analy.sed.  but  we  do 
have  results  of  ratings  and  rankings  of  fears 
from  the  list  of  twenty  which  was  offered  to 
the  students  (see  study  questionnaire  at- 
tached). 

The  number  one  worry  both  in  mean  .score 
and  in  percent  ranking  it  either  3  or  4  (wor- 
ried or  very  worried)  and  for  tho.se  who 
ranked  this  number  one  of  their  top  5  fears 
was  Parents  dying."  Mean  score  was  3.16 
with  74  percent  ranking  it  3  or  4  on  the 
worry  .scale  and  29.3  percent  listing  it  as 
their  greatest  worry.  This  is  entirely  the 
result  expected,  since  death  of  parents  has 
several  times  been  shown  to  be  the  number 
one  stressor  for  children  and  adolescents. 

The  second  highest  mean  worry  score. 
2.95.  occurred  with  Getting  bad  grades', 
and  is  also  expected  since  success  in  school 
and  self,  family  and  community  esteem  are 
very  strongly  linked. 

Then  however,  we  come  to  a  most  remark- 
able and  previously  unnoted  and  unpredict 
ed  finding.  Third  highest  mean  score  with 
2.69  goes  to    'fear  of  nuclear  war  "!  Fear  of 

becoming  very  sick  or  crippled  is  a  clo.se 
fourth  with  a  mean  score  of  2.63.  When  one 
looks  at  percent  ranking  either  worried  or 
very  worried  there  is  a  virtual  statistical  tie 
for  third  between  being  a  victim  of  violent 
crime  "  (mean  score  2.52)  with  59.5  percent. 

•nuclear  war"  with  58.2  percent  and  not 
being  able  to  find  a  job  someday  with  58.1 
percent  (mean  .score  2.47).  Interestingly 
also,  people  starving  in  the  world"  had  a 
mean  of  2.51  (48.9  percent)  and  out  .scored 
•your  own  death"  (mean  of  2.41  and  45.6 
percent).  (See  Table  II) 

When  we  look  at  percent  ranking  fears 
number  one  of  their  top  five,  we  find  the 
even   more   remarkable   result   that   fear  of 

nuclear  war  comes  in  second  with  12.4  per 


tent.  l»i«hiT  than  bad  grades,  not  liiKiiii^  a 
job  and  ones  own  death!  This  again  is  total- 
ly unpredicted  from  any  past  studies.  How- 
ever, no  studies  previously  have  tried  to  see 
how  fear  of  nuclear  war  compares  with 
other  common  worries.  The  fact  that  it  is 
among  the  top  five  fears  in  our  analysis  is 
extraordinary.  That  it  is  among  the  top 
three  no  matter  how  we  analysed  the  data  is 
frankly  astonishing.  Adding  up  the  ranking 
data.  32.8  percent  of  the  teenagers  surveyed 
listed  nuclear  war  as  one  of  their  top  three 
worries. 

Analyzing  the  data  further,  we  find  that 
our  worries  list  breaks  down  into  three 
major  categories; 

(1)  Fears  of  Bodily  Harm:  (Parents  dying, 
own  death,  violent  crime,  becoming  sick/ 
crippled.) 

(2)  Personal  Concerns  (Bad  grades,  par- 
ents divorce,  pregnancy,  addiction,  moving, 
looking  ugly,  no  job.  not  being  liked.) 

(3)  External  or  Environmmtal  Concerns 
(Nuclear  war.  pollution,  nuclear  plant  leaks, 
overpopulation,  starvation,  earthquakes, 
getting  cancer.) 

The  consensus  of  experts  and  past  studies 
is  that  none  of  the  issues  in  the  third  clus- 
ter should  be  highly  significant  for  teen 
agers  who  are  suppo.sedly  self-ab.sorbed  and 
concerned  with  peer  group  status  and  body 
image.  Our  study  clearly  belies  this  conclu- 
sion. Instead,  we  find  that  a  significant  por 
tion  of  our  adolescents,  representing  rough- 
ly one  third  of  the  respondents,  is  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  war.  and  about  the 
other  world  or  environmental  issues  in  clus- 
ter group  three.  These  worries  appear  to 
occur  in  addition  to  cluster  one  and  two  con- 
cerns, since  there  is  no  difference  in  those 
worries  between  the  group  which  is  worried 
about  nuclear  war  and  those  who  are  not 
worried  about  it. 

A  portion  of  our  sample  also  received 
questions  about  self-image  and  other  adjust- 
ment characteristics.  It  turns  out  that  the 
subsample  which  is  concerned  about  nuclear 
war  and  environmental  issues  is  also  com- 
po.sed  of  teens  who  speak  more  with  their 
parents  about  their  problems,  are  better  ad- 
justed and  read  more.  In  short,  we  would 
hypothesize  that  they  represent  a  pool  from 
which  future  national  leaders  will  likely 
come. 

Thus  we  have  determined  that; 

( 1 )  Very  significant  numbers  of  teenagers 
are  very  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war,  so  much  so  that  a  third  of 
them  list  it  as  one  of  their  top  three  con- 
cerrvs  and  over  lO'^i  consider  this  a  greater 
worry  than  their  parents'  death. 

(2)  The  group  of  teens  which  is  most  con- 
cerned, about  one  third  of  the  total,  is  also 
aware  more  than  their  peers  of  other  poten- 
tial dangers  in  the  environment,  and  they 
appear  to  represent  .some  of  the  most 
mature  and  better  adjusted  teens  with  high 
leadership  potential. 

However,  how  worried  are  they,  and  does 
it  make  any  difference  in  their  liv(>s  that 
they  are  worried^  To  look  at  the.se  ques- 
tions, the  second  half  of  our  survey  present 
ed  a  number  of  questions  specifically  related 
to  the  possible  occurrence  of  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  (See  Part  II  of  .study 
questionnaire  appended.) 

When  a-sked  if  they  ever  thought  about 
nuclear  war.  56.7  percent  .said  'a  few  times  ". 
and  again  32.9  percent,  roughly  one  third, 
responded  often."  Then,  the  adole.scents 
were  asked  if  a  nuclear  war  between  the  US 
and  USSR  would  occur  within  their  life- 
time. Forty-two  percent  .said  probably  yes^' 
and  nine  percent  responded  'definitely  yes  "! 


\\  nen  asked  if  such  a  war  could  be  prevent- 
ed, the  vast  majority.  76.6  percent,  said 
probably  or  definitely  yes.  but  10.7  percent 
said  probably  no"  and  3.7  percent  said 
■'definitely  no".  Again,  significantly  more 
pessimistic  answers  came  from  the  previous- 
ly described  group  which  is  more  worried 
about  nuclear  war. 

Only  21.7  percent  of  the  sample  felt  they 
or  their  families  would  survive  a  nuclear 
war.  while  13.9  percent  were  unsure.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  between 
high  and  low  nuclear-worriers  on  this  ques- 
tion. This  incongruity  shows  that  many  of 
the  "low  worriers"  may  be  more  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  than 
they  care  to  admit.  Since  Dr.  Robert  Lifton 
will  be  discu.ssing  with  the  committee  this 
phenomenon  known  as  "psychic  numbing", 
we  will  not  dwell  on  it.  It  is  a  factor  in  our 
sample,  but  less  remarkable  than  the 
number  of  adole.scents  who  readily  admit 
their  serious  concern. 

Finally,  we  attempted  two  questions  de- 
signed to  try  to  identify  if  the  degree  of  fear 
uncovered  has  in  some  way  effected  teen's 
behavior.  We  particularly  included  these 
questions,  though  we  admit  they  may  be  im- 
perfect, becau.se  of  the  anecdotal  clinical  ex- 
periences of  ourselves  and  our  colleagues. 
Over  the  past  two  to  three  years  in  discus- 
sions with  teens  we  have  spontaneously  en- 
countered an  altitude  of  anomie;  Since  we 
are  going  to  die  in  a  nuclear  war  .soon  we 
might  as  well  get  high,  have  .sex,  drop  out." 

Therefore,  we  asked  if  nuclear  war  fears 
had  caused  teens  to  think  that  perhaps  they 
did  not  want  to  get  married  and  have  chil- 
dren. Fourteen  percent  somewhat  agreed 
and  nine  percent  strongly  agreed  with  that 
idea.  When  asked  if  the  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar war  made  them  want  to  "live  only  for 
today".  15  percent  agreed  somewhat  and  5.8 
percent  agreed  strongly.  On  both  questions, 
the  high  nuclear  worry  group  again  showed 
a  more  significant  response. 

We  further  conclude,  therefore; 

( 1 )  Over  half  of  the  teens  surveyed  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  lifetime,  and  nine  per- 
cent were  certain  that  it  would  happen. 
This  degree  of  pessimism  is  very  disturbing, 
though  most  of  the  .sample  still  had  hope  of 
preventing  such  a  war. 

(2)  It  is  our  suspicion  that  from  5-15  per- 
cent of  our  sample  are  very  severely  worried 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  and  that 
they  are  so  pessimistic  as  to  consider  delay- 
ing plans  for  marriage  and  family.  Some  of 
their  anomie  may  also  be  reflected  in  a  "live 
for  today"  attitude  which  could  lead  them 
toward  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  sexual 
promiscuity  and  delinquency,  though  our 
data  do  not  allow  us  to  comment  on  the 
exact  extent  of  this  problem. 

We  are  facing,  potentially,  a  very  serious 
problem  with  our  nations  youth,  many  of 
the  most  concerned  of  whom  are  potential 
future  leaders.  Over  half  of  them  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  any 
adults  about  their  fears.  Forty-one  percent 
al.so  state  that  they  receive  in.sufficient  in 
formation  about  nuclear  war  in  school. 

There  appears  to  be  a  communication  gap 
which  adolescents  are  filling  with  fear  in- 
stead of  hope.  This  is  occurring  because  we 
are  not  talking  to  youth  about  the  nuclear 
threat  and  we  are  not  convincing  them  by 
word  and  deed  that  there  is  hope  for  their 
future.  It  is  not  true  that  adolescents  care 
only  about  zits  and  the  opposite  sex!  A  very 
large  number  are  very  concerned  about  the 
future  state  of  the  planet   which  they  and 


their  offspring  will  inherit  from  the  current 
ruling  generations 

Why  dont  we  talk  to  our  teen.s  and  rea.' 
sure  them  on  this  issue?  It  is  because  we  are 
uncomfortable,  worried,  afraid;  whether 
con.snously  or  not.  about  our  own  future. 
The  kids  know  it.  Over  half  the  teens  we 
asked  believe  their  parent.s  are  also  worried 
or  very  worried  about  nuclear  war.  And  like 
other  topics  about  which  adults  are  uncom- 
fortable; human  .sexuality  and  death  and 
dying  for  example,  the  threat  is  ignored  in 
the  home  and  in  classrooms.  The  inevitable 
result  is  misinformation,  despair,  unwar- 
rented  fantasies  and,  sometimes,  socially  un- 
desirable behavior. 

We  believe  now  is  the  lime  to  begin  laU 
ing  honestly  with  youth  about  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war-about  our  own  real  fears,  our 
hopes  and  about  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  Holocau.st.  This  must  happen  in 
churches,  in  schools,  in  communities  and  in 
families  throughout  the  US  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world. 

We  do  believe  this  is  a  nationwide  problem 
of  youth  fears  and  disaffection,  and  perhaps 
a  worldwide  problem,  so  that  over  the  next 
year  we  hope  to  expand  our  preliminary 
data  by  administering  our  questionnaire 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  In  fact, 
the  questionnaire  is  hopefully  being  given 
to  Russian  adole.scents  at  this  very  moment. 
We  will  report  this  data  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

It  is  often  said  that  one  should  listen  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  young.  The  fact  is.  many 
of  our  youth  are  very  afraid  that  there  will 
be  a  nuclear  war  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  know  if  this  fear  is 
new  or  increasing,  only  that  it  is  real,  aston- 
ishing in  magnitude  and  that  it  probably 
mirrors  our  own  adult  fears.  The  question 
before  us  is;  will  we  overcome  our  fears, 
listen  to  and  talk  with  our  nations  youth, 
and  convince  them— and  ourselves-that 
there  is  hope  for  our  future? 
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TABLE  1 -BASIC  DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  ON  RE- 
SPONDENT SAMPLE,  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN 
SAMPLE  WAS  913,  COLLECTED  FROM  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS 
IN  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Sex  and  age  of  students 

Percent 

Male  i  average  age,  16.07) 50.72 

Female  (average  age.  16.18) 49.28 


TABLE  3.-PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  ON  EACH  ITEM 
WHO  RATED  EACH  ITEM  AS  THEIR  "GREATEST 
WORRY"— Continued 


Pefcent 


Cuin 
(KfCOT! 


Race  ol  studenli. 

Lai™     

White      „ 

Asian 
Black 
Nalive  Ame'ican 


Percent 


115 
47  9 
173 
15.5 
18 
6« 


115 
594 
76  7 
918 
93  6 
100  0 


[In  petcenll 


Male      female 


Educatiofi  o(  male  and  female  heads  ol  household 

6  01  less  (grade  school)  

7-11  (high  school!  

12  (high  school  graduate)   

13-15  (college)     — - 

16  (college  graduate) 

16  <   (professional) — 

Do  not  know  - 

Employnieni  status  ot  male  and  (emale  heads  ot  housetMtd 

trnptoyed . 

Unemployed ~— 

Disabled ■.~- 

Retired 


Cum 
percent 


Grade  in  sdnol: 

Seventli 

[ighth 


EteMndi.. 
TweKth 


55 
8.9 
76 
15  7 
311 
311 


Homeniakei 

Dc  not  know . 


49 
86 
U7 
19  4 
254 
16  9 
102 

903 

4.5 

16 

29 

2 

5 


4.8 
8  7 
243 
232 
213 
11,2 
65 

728 

HI 

1.5 

9 

12  9 


Percent 


Cum 
percent 


App(o>imale  grade  point  avnage  ot  students: 

D-C  

C-B       — 

B-A . • 


143  143 

47  2  614 

34  8  96  3 

3  7  100  0 


TABLE  2  -MEAN  RATINGS  AND  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS 
WHO  RATED  "WORRIED"  OR  "VERY  WORRIED"  ON  EACH 
OF  THE  20  ITEMS 


55 
14  4 
220 
37  8 
688 
999 


Mean 


Percent 
worried 
or  «ry 
worried 


1  (jetlmg  cancer    ~.- l^ 

2  Earthquakes    f"° 

3  Gelling  hooked  on  dnip 1  'U 

4  People  not  liking  you  J "» 

5  Not  hemg  able  to  find  a  |0b  somediy .- -— ■  i '' 

6  Havmg  to  move  somewhere  new  — — - j  oj 

7  Getlmg  (or  makmg  someone)  pregnant — 191 

8  Nuclear  war  2.»9 

9  Looking  ugly  f '" 

10  Parents  divotang  '  j' 

U    Pollution  .....„.- (1^ 

1?   Being  a  victim  ol  a  violent  cnme  <  « 

13  Parent  dying  ^  J" 

14  Nuclear  power  plants  lealung ^Jj 

15  Your  own  death  - -  (J" 

16  Worm  ove<-population     '  f> 

V    Becoming  very  sick  ot  crippled  i^ 

18  Your  tamily  not  having  enough  money ^« 

19  People  starving  in  the  world ••■-  2  51 

20  Getting  bad  grades  '  ^' 


26  4 
30  J 
219 
29  4 
58! 
215 
25  9 
58  2 
3U 
29  3 
34  2 
59; 
74  4 
40  9 
45  6 
29  3 
52? 
39  f 
48  S 

68: 


TABLE  3  -PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  ON  EACH  ITEM 
WHO  RATED  EACH  ITEM  AS  THEIR  "GREATEST  WORRY" 


Percent 


Cum 
petcent 


Pregnancy 
Parents  divorcing 
No  money  in  family 
Gettmg  cancer     . ... 
WofW  starvation  _ 

Pollulion      

Drug  addiction 


Moving  somewheie 

Looking  ugly         — 

Nuclear  leaks      

World  overpopulation .. 


2,5 
2.5 
2.4 
24 
15 
U 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
.8 
-3 


850 
«75 
89.9 
923 
93i 
95.1 
%i 
977 
98.8 
997 
1000 


My  greatest  wotry  is 
Parents  dying 
Nuclear  war 
Bad  grades 

Not  finding  a  |0b _-. 

One  s  own  deatli — - 

Not  being  liked -. 

Being  1  victim 

Earthquakes 

Becoming  sck/cnppled .. 


Cum 

percer-" 

29  3 

29  3 

124 

4W 

10? 

519 

60  9 

668 

72.0 

75  9 

79  3 

82  5 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  a  study  of  all 
adolescents  in  this  study,  "which  is  very 
comprehensive,  the  No.  1  chief  con- 
cern of  children  in  this  country  in 
their  teens  is  one  of  their  parents 
dying.  Their  second  chief  concern  is 
nuclear  war. 

I  think  everyone  will  find  this  very 
interesting  reading  in  the  Record. 

Second,  the  other  day  I  was  debating 
some  issue  in  the  Chamber.  I  think  it 
was  the  Clinch  River  breeder,  and  we 
were  talking  about  deficits  and  I  made 
the  point  that  everyone  is  against  defi- 
cits as  long  as  it  does  not  require  them 
to  quit  spending. 

Here  we  are  debating  an  issue  which 
is  very  much  the  same  way.  Everyone 
is  for  stopping  the  insanity  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  as  long  as  it  does  not 
require  us  to  quit  building  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  predict  that  this 
body  will  still,  if  we  survive  that  long, 
10  years  from  now.  be  sitting  here  de- 
bating an  issue  very  similar  to  this  and 
the  arguments  that  are  made  here 
today  will  be  made  then. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  catch  up.  we  will 
be  for  a  freeze.  LTnhappily.  catching  up 
is  like  beauty.  It  lies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
sorry.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  I  need  the  last  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
"Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
onlv  take  30  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  referred  to 
how  I  felt  on  the  issue  of  verification. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senate  I  would  never  vote  for 
any  treaty  that  could  not  be  verified. 

I  point  out.  however,  there  is  a  CRS 
study  which  I  had  commissioned  as 
well  as  one  by  the  journal  put  out  by 
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the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
that  deal  with  the  issue  of  verfication. 
Both  point  out  the  real  difficulties  in 
verification  of  the  freeze  but  discuss 
ways  to  address  them  adequately. 

I  think  the  free/.e  we  propose  can  be 
\erified. 

Mr.  President.  I  ;i.-.k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmieil  in  the  Rkord  a 
public  interest  report  from  the  journal 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists on  verification  of  a  freeze. 

There  bt-iiiK  no  obiection,  the  report 
Wius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  ius  follows: 

[From   the   Federation   of   American  Scien- 
tists (FAS)   Public   Interest    Report.   Sep- 
tember 19821 
VERincATiON  OK  A  F'heeze:  Some  General 

Observations 
In  support  of  the  proposition  that  a  com- 
prehensive freeze  on  much  of  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  associated  delivery  sys- 
tems is  verifiable,  one  can  make  the  follow- 
ing general  assertion: 

The  marginal  utility  of  additional  weap- 
ons is  small  In  comparison  to  the  survlvable 
destructive  potential  already  amassed  by 
both  sides. 

Since  each  side  can  be  devastated  by  the 
explosive  equivalent  of  400  one-megaton 
bomt)s.  and  since  each  side  has  long  ago  as- 
sured the  delivery  of  at  least  this  capability 
even  after  surprise  attack,  any  clandestine 
additons  to  either  sides  destructive  poten- 
tial are  going  to  have  sharply  limited  signifi- 
cance. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  compliance 
with  treaty  provisions  does  not  matter. 
Rather  it  suggests  that  compliance  or  non- 
compliance with  treaty  provisions  is  unlike- 
ly to  affect  nuclear  deterrence  itself.  In 
other  words,  verification  of  a  freeze  agree- 
ment is  not.  as  it  is  so  often  portrayed,  a 
matter  of  the  ■'survival  of  the  nation."  The 
risks  Involved  in  possible  Soviet  cheating 
under  a  freeze  regime  are.  in  the  first  in- 
stance, political  risks,  involving  each  side's 
perceptions  of  who  Is  moving  ahead,  or  fall- 
ing t>ehlnd,  in  the  arms  race. 

Indeed,  the  major  risk  Involved  in  Soviet 
cheating  on  a  freeze  is  that  Its  discovery 
would  lead:  to  quantum  leap  In  mistrust  on 
the  American  side:  to  vigorous  renewal  of 
the  arms  race:  and  to  a  dangerously  con- 
frontational International  atmosphere.  In 
effect,  both  sides  would  end  up  right  where 
they  are  today,  only  worse. 

Since  the  Soviets  are  known  to  favor  some 
sort  of  freeze  over  continuation  of  the  arms 
race.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
fact— that  the  most  likely  U.S.  response  to 
Soviet  cheating  would  be  reversion  with  a 
vengeance  to  the  arms  race— represents  a 
most  powerful  incentive  for  Soviet  compli- 
ance. It  applies.  In  particular,  even  to  those 
treaty  provisions  the  Soviets  might  know 
could  be  verified  only  with  low-to-moderate 
confidence.  In  point  of  fact,  however.  Soviet 
military  planners  do  not  know  the  full 
range  and  extent  of  U.S.  monitoring  capa- 
bilities. What  they  do  know  is  that  the  prob- 
ability of  detection  is  never  zero,  and  that  it 
approaches  100%  for  major  projects  of  sig- 
nificant duration. 

LOW  PROBABILITY  BUT  HIGH  RISK 

Thus,  according  to  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown.  "A  somewhat  less 
than  even  chance  of  U.S.  detection  would 
probably  appear  as  a  prohibitively  high  risk 


to  a  Soviet  planner  conlemplaling  contem- 
plating cheating,  particularly  when  he  con- 
sidered the  likely  U.S.  reaction  to  such  a  dis- 
covery. '  And  yet.  Brown  noted,  "anything 
less  than  a  50%  chance  of  detection  •  •  •  we 
consider  as  providing  low  confidence'  in  our 
monitoring  capability.  " 

This  disjunction— between  what  we  con- 
sider adequate  for  verification  and  \«,hat  is 
required  to  reliably  deter  Soviet  planners- 
is  noteworthy.  The  Soviets  must  necessarily 
consier  that  the  U.S.  monitoring  capabil- 
ity—which is  actually  an  aggregate  of  many 
Individual  capabilities— has  a  composite 
probability  of  detection  that  is  highly  vari- 
able. To  this  must  be  added  the  compound- 
ing factor  that  over  time,  the  secret  project 
could  be  exposed  by  an  accident,  a  defector, 
a  dissident  participant,  an  intelligence 
source.  Inadvertence,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  enter  into  a  treaty  precisely  be- 
cause they  wanted  the  U.S.  bound  by  its 
terms!  Cheating  Involves  the  danger  that 
the  treaty  will  come  apart  when  the  cheat- 
ing is  discovered.  Why  should  they  run  this 
risk  for  no  particular  military  utility? 

THE  GHOST  OF     TYPE  III'" 

But  cheating  under  a  treaty,  if  discovered, 
does  more  than  end  the  treaty.  It  risks 
ending  it  with  a  bang— a  much  bigger  bang 
than  would,  for  example.  Soviet  public  with- 
drawal. Years  ago,  Herman  Kahn  coined  the 
term  'type  III  deterrence ".  by  which  he 
meant  the  deterrence  afforded  by  fear  of 
making  the  other  side  angry.  This  applies  to 
deliberate  treaty  violations,  in  particular.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  is  found  to  be  cheating 
under  an  arms  race  agreement,  the  U.S.  can 
be  expected  to  renew  the  arms  race  with 
special  force,  and  to  reject  future  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long 
time. 

Under  these  circumstances,  so  long  as  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  the  agreement 
can  be  verified  by  ihe  U.S.  with  high  confi- 
dence, then  low-io-moderate  short-term 
monitoring  confidence— and  a  related  great 
er  than  50%  long-term  monitoring  confi- 
dence—for the  remaining  provisions  should 
suffice  In  order  to  deter  Soviet  violation  of 
the  entire  agreement. 

Verifying  a  Model  Freeze 

This  Issue  Is  an  effort  to  bring  the  concept 
of  a  strategic  weapons  freeze  into  sharper 
focus.  It  contains  three  elements. 

First,  there  Is  an  editorial  (above)  describ- 
ing some  fundamental  premises  underlying 
verification-  without  agreement  on  these  or 
other  such  premises,  no  consensus  on  "ver- 
ifiability"'  is  possible. 

Second,  some  background  information  is 
provided  on  the  many,  and  astonishingly  ef- 
fective, means  of  verification  which  are  at 
our  Nations  disposal.  Last,  but  obviously 
not  least.  Is  a  sketch  of  one  way  in  which  a 
freeze  might  be  defined. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  this  yeoman  effort 
by  two  of  our  staff  (Christopher  Paine  and 
Thomas  Karas)  has  many  loose  ends,  .some 
of  which  we  hope  to  treat  in  later  i.ssues. 
There  is  the  question  of  controls  on  defen- 
sive weapons.  There  Is  the  linkage  between 
the  freeze  and  subsequent  reductions;  no 
freeze  is  going  to  be  stable  Indefinitely  and. 
by  the  same  token,  no  freeze  is  going  to  be 
politically  or  strategically  defensible  if 
viewed  In  steady  state.  There  is  the  question 
of  how  the  freeze  might  be  implemented. 
There  are  obviously  a  host  of  definitional 
questions.  And  so  on. 

Indeed,  this  freeze  is  only  a  sketch  of  one 
of  a  variety  of  treaty  possibilities  in  each  of 


which  enough  Is  frozen  to  justify  the  word 
"freeze."  In  its  design,  there  are  necessarily 
branch  points,  not  all  of  which  are  fully  ex- 
posed and  for  none  of  which  was  there 
space  to  justify  the  choices.  Thus  for  long- 
lived  weapons  such  as  nuclear  submarines 
and  nuclear  bombers,  need  replacement  pro- 
visions be  included  in  the  freeze?  And  can 
the  same  be  said  of  missiles?  What  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  model  freeze's  decision 
to  close  down  final  assembly  plants  for  mis- 
siles but  not  to  prevent  missile  components 
from  being  manufactured  and  Installed? 

Accordingly,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
briefly  here  what  distinguishes  the  freeze 
approach  from  other  approaches.  Obvious- 
ly, in  neither  case  can  one  halt  more  than 
the  two  sides  can  agree  on,  and  verify.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  presumption  is  that  the 
negotiation  Is  aimed  at  isolated  weapons  sys- 
tems most  vulnerable  to  agreement,  and 
that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  put  together  a 
really  comprehensive  package. 

In  the  freeze  approach,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presumption  is  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  end,  or  dramatically  slow,  the 
arms  race  rather  than  simply  to  manage  it. 
In  this  context,  the  presumption  Is  that  se- 
rious negotiating  efforts  will  be  made  to 
stop  the  central  manifestations  of  the  arms 
race.  Weapons  systems  testing,  production 
or  deployment  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue only  if  the  negotiators  saw  no  way  to 
stop  it,  or  if  it  would  hopelessly  complicate 
or  burden  the  agreements  they  could  other- 
wise reach. 

In  sum.  what  is  contained  within  is  de- 
signed simply  to  stimulate  more  concrete 
thought  on  a  subject  which  now  commands 
the  support  of  solid  majorities  from  the 
most  diverse  walks  of  American  life.  It  be- 
hooves all  interested  in  arms  control  to 
begin  to  think  through  the  details  of  what 
can.  and  what  cannot,  be  done  with  this 
public  support.  Readers  are  encouraged  to 
write. 

National  Technical  Means 
imaging  reconnaissance  satellites 

■KH-iy 

The  KH-11  satellite  won  fame  in  1978 
when  CIA  employee  William  Kampiles  went 
to  jail  for  selling  Its  Interpretation  manual 
to  Soviet  agents.  The  big  spacecraft,  which 
probably  weighs  about  10.300  kilograms, 
usually  flies  at  altitudes  of  about  300  to  600 
kilometers.  That  means  that  Its  imaging 
system  probably  returns  fairly  widearea  pic- 
tures of  the  ground.  But  if  it  also  carries 
longer  focal-length  telescopes.  It  could  zoom 
in  on  more  interesting  targets  for  greater 
detail.  The  "ground  resolution""— meaning 
the  smallest  size  of  objects  distinguishable— 
of  KH-U  Images  Is  probably  between  2  and 
5  meters,  depending  on  what  assumptions 
we  make  about  its  telescopes  and  sensors. 

The  military  virtue  of  the  KH  11  is  that  it 
operates  nearly  in  "real  lime."  It  doesn"t  use 
cameras  with  photographic  film,  but  instead 
forms  Images  on  an  electronic  focal  plane.  A 
scanning  mirror  sweeps  across  the  satellite's 
field  of  view,  and  the  light  from  the  mirror 
registers  on  the  focal  plane  as  a  series  of 
electrical  impulses  which  become  digital 
"bits""  of  data,  either  recorded  for  later  play- 
back or  directly  transmitted  to  the  earth 
stations  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Satellite  Con- 
trol Facility.  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain, 
that  KH-11  data  Is  beamed  upward  to  the 
satellites  of  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Data 
System,  from  which  it  Is  relayed  to  ground 
stations.  In  any  case,  the  Satellite  Control 
Facility  Remote  Tracking  Station  in  Green- 


land  can    pick    up    KH   11    signals    minutes 
after  the  satellite  has  pa-ssed  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again  via  the  Satellite  Data  System 
satelliles.  the  Remote  Tracking  Stalion  can 
pass  the  data  immediately  to  the  Air  Force 
satellite  headquarters  in  Sunnyvale.  Califor- 
nia for  further  processing.  Because  this  is  a 
CIA  owned     satellite,     at     some     pont     the 
images  go  to  CIA  headquarters  for  analysis. 
Most  likely  the  sensors  on  the  KH-11  are 
multispeciral-they  form  images  in  several 
bands  of  visible  and  infra-red  light.  These 
images  can  carry  information  that  is  just  as 
valuable  as  the  details  of  size  and  shape  pro- 
duced by  the  finer  resolution  of  'close-look"" 
photographs,    as   we    shall   see   below.   The 
KH   11  .satellites  keep  recording  Images  and 
transmitting   data  until   their  maneuvering 
fuel  runs  out-which  takes  upwards  of  two 
years.  The  U.S.  seems  to  keep  two  of  these 
spacecraft  operating  at  any  one  time. 
■■B\g  Bird" 
The  "Big  Bird"  satellite,  primarily  an  Air 
Force  vehicle,  stays  up  about  six  months, 
weighs   about    11,000    kilograms,    and    flies 
somewhat  lower  than  the  KH  11-between 
about   160  and  280  kilometers.  Maneuvering 
at  lower  altitudes,  where  some  air  resistance 
against  the  vehicle  accumulates,  probably 
uses  up  a  good  deal  of  Ihruster  fuel.  But  the 
main  limit  on  the  satellite's  lifetime  is  its 
use  of  old-fashioned  photographic  film  to 
record  images.  The  satellite  surveys  larger 
areas  with  a  camera  developed  by   Kodak 
that  develops  the  film  on  board  and  then 
transmits  a  television-scanned  image  of  the 
developed  picture.  The  satellite  also  carries 
a  few  (some  say  4.  others  6)  film  pods  that  it 
can   send    back   to   earth    for   development. 
The.se  are  no  doubt  used  to  have  the  satel- 
lite take  a  more  detailed  look  at  specially 
chosen  targets. 

•Close-look" 
A  third  type  of  imaging  satellite  can  take 
quite  close-up  pictures,  resolving  objects  on 
the  ground  which  are  perhaps  six  inches 
across  This  "close-look""  satellite  can  swoop 
in  to  altitudes  as  low  as  80  or  90  miles,  pho- 
tographing the  ground  with  color  film.  The 
film  IS  released  on  command  for  re-entry 
and  then  caught  in  mid-air  by  special  air- 
planes based  In  Hawaii.  The  close-look  satel- 
lites run  out  of  fuel  and  film  more  quickly 
than  the  other  types,  and  they  usually  stay 
in  orbit  for  60  days  or  so. 

Since  the  "Big  Bird"  became  available,  the 
Air  Force  has  flown  the  close-look  satellites 
much  less  than  before  and  apparently  is 
almost  out  of  them.  The  most  recent  went 
into  orbit  at  the  end  of  February.  1980.  Ac- 
cording to  the  trade  press,  both  the  Big 
Bird"  and  the  close-look  satellites  will  be  re- 
placed in  1984  with  a  large  satellite  that  will 
have  a  long  lifetime  and  take  very  detailed 
pictures  as  well. 

ELECTRONIC  RECONNAISSANCE 

"Ferret" 
From  time  to  time,  when  the  Air  Force 
launches  a  Big  Bird,  it  attaches  a  much 
smaller  satellite  which  jumps  up  to  a  higher 
orbit,  over  400  miles  up.  This  smaller  satel- 
lite probably  collects  information  about 
Soviet  radar,  indicating  what  frequencies 
and  types  of  signals  the  Soviets  are  using  to 
watch  out  for  incoming  planes  and  missiles. 
Since  the  U.S.  has  flown  very  few  of  these 
in  recent  years,  one  might  speculate  that 
the  Big  Bird  or  the  KH  11  can  collect  some 
of  the  same  types  of  information. 
■RhyoHte-Chalef 
The  United  States  has  also  sent  up  a 
series  of  geosynchronous  satellites— they  re- 


volve around  the  equator  once  every  24 
hours,  thus  hovering  over  one  spot— for  In- 
telligence purposes.  In  a  spy  trial  a  few 
years  ago,  this  type  of  satellite  was  indenti- 
hed  as  "Rhvolite."  although  the  name  has 
probably  changed  by  now  (the  new  name 
may  be  "Chalet").  The  Rhyolite  type  of  sat- 
ellite collects  the  telemetry— the  informa- 
tion on  rocket  performance— sent  back  by 
Soviet  missiles  when  they  are  tested.  It  may 
pick  up  other  kinds  of  military  communica- 
tions inside  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

A  likelv  candidate  for  the  most  recent  sat- 
ellite in  the  Rhyolite  series  is  one  launched 
in  March.  1981.  It  probably  has  more  sensi- 
tive listening  devices  than  the  earlier  ver- 
sions. Senator  John  Glenn,  v^ho  in  1979  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  verif lability  of  the 
SALT  II  agreements,  now  says  he  thinks 
new  developments  do  make  them  verifiable. 
In  1979.  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  said 
that  in  a  year  or  so  \^e  could  replace  the 
eavesdropping  capabilities  v^e  lost  in  Iran. 
Apparently  we  have.  iWe  also  have  ground- 
based  listening  posts  in  China.) 

OCEAN  RECONNAISSANCE 

The  Navy  has  another  kind  of  electronic 
intelligence  satellite  for  monitoring  the 
oceans.  These  satellites  fly  in  a  series  of 
four— a  mother  ship"  and  three  sub-satel- 
lites nearby.  By  detecting  the  radar  and 
communications  signals  of  ships  from  more 
than  one  receiving  point,  the  Navy  can 
locate  the  ships.  If  necessary,  the  imaging 
reconnaissance  satellites  or  aircraft  could  be 
assigned  to  take  pictures. 

"UNKNOWN"" 

In  January.  1982.  the  U.S.  launched  yet 
another  type  of  intelligence  satellite,  one 
from  which  apparently  three  sub-satellites 
split  off.  This  set  of  satellites  flies  at  about 
360  miles  up.  not  600  like  the  ocean  recon- 
nai.s.sance  type.  And  while  the  plane  of  the 
ocean  reconnaissance  satellite  orbit  is  in- 
clined about  62.5  degrees  to  the  equator,  the 
inclination  of  this  type  is  97  degrees.  That 
brings  the  satellites  closer  to  the  poles  and 
allows  them  to  cover  more  of  the  earths 
surface.  They  would  have  a  better  view  of 
the  Soviet  naval  ports  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle  than  do  present  U.S.  ocean  reconnais- 
sance satellites. 

MISSILE  WARNING 

Defense  Support  Program  I  DSP) 
With  3  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit 
(1  over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  2  over 
the  Western  Hemisphere)  the  DSP  system 
provides  earlv  warning  of  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launches  bv  Infrared  detection  of  rocket 
plumes.  The  satellites  also  carry  visible  light 
detectors  and  radiation  sensors  for  detecting 
nuclear  explosions  and  provide  surveillance 
of  missile  test  launches. 

NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  DETECTION 

■Vela  Hotel" 

Launched  in  the  1960s  into  orbits  60.000 
miles  up.  these  satellites  carried  "bang- 
meters."  or  nuclear  explosion  detectors  for 
monitoring  the  atmosphere  and  space  for 
violations  of  the  partial  lest  ban  ireaty.  The 
last  working  pair  of  these  satelliles  still  pro- 
vide some  data. 

Defense  support  program 

The  US.  missile  early  warning  satellites 
also  have  some  ability  to  detect  the  electro 
magnetic  radiation  from  nuclear  explosions. 
Global  positioning  system  (GPSi 

The  new  military  navigation  system  satel- 
lites also  carry  a  system  called  lONDS"- 
the  Integrated  Operational  Nuclear  Detec- 
tion System.  Combinations  of  signals  from 


the  ultra-violet  and  x-ray  sensors  which  will 
eventually  be  carried  by  all  18  of  ihe  GPS 
satellites  will  give  the  precise  locations, 
using  lime  of  flight  measurements,  of  any 
nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  or  in 
space  out  to  11.000  miles. 

Seismic  sensors 
Seismic  stations  around  the  globe  detect 
underground  nuclear  explosions.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  incomplete  draft  treaty  for  a 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  the  place- 
ment of  additional  unmanned  stations  on 
Soviet  soil. 


UNDERWATER  ACOUSTIC  SURVEILLANCE  SYSTEM 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  the  worlds  oceans  vir- 
tually "wired  for  sound. "  using  both  seabed 
and  "mobile  acou-stic  sensors.  These  are 
useful  noi  only  for  keeping  tabs  on  nuclear- 
capable  Soviet  ships  but  also  for  detecting 
any  nuclear  tests  in  the  oceans. 

GROUND-BASED  MONITORING  POSTS 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Community  main- 
tains a  network  of  electronic  listening 
posts"  and  test  observation  radars  near 
most  of  the  major  Soviet  missile-testing 
areas.  For  example,  posts  in  Turkey  monitor 
the  IRBM  and  developmental  SLBM  testing 
range  at  Kapustin  Yar.  while  two  listening 
posts  in  Sinkiang.  Chinas  westernmost 
province  bordering  on  Soviet  Central  Asia, 
monitor  the  main  ICBM  test  complex  at 
Tvuraiam.  Listening  posts  in  Norway  moni- 
tor oprational  tests  of  SLBMs  fired  from 
submarines  in  the  While  Sea.  Additional  fa- 
cilities are  believed  to  exist  at  other  loca- 
tions. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  RADARS 

Soviet  test  warheads  descending  to  their 
impact  areas  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
or  in  the  Western  Pacific  are  tracked  during 
the  high-altitude  portion  of  their  flights  by 
the  giant  "Cobra  Dane"  phased-array  radar 
at  Shemya  Air  Force  Stalion.  Alaska,  and 
during  their  near-earth  trajectories  by  the 
shipborne  Cobra  Judy"  phased-array 
radar. 

PLANES  AND  SHIPS 

SR-71.U-2.  and  TR-1  aircraft 
These  high-altitude  reconnaissance  plat- 
forms, based  in  the  United  States.  Europe, 
and  Japan,  flv  along  coastlines  and  border 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  peering  into  the  foreign  territory 
with  side-looking  radars,  cameras,  and  elec- 
tronic intelligence  receivers. 

Electronic  intelligence  submarines  and 

ships 
So-called  Holystone"  submarines— Los 
Angeles-class  nuclear  attack  submarines 
spe"iallv  configured  for  signal  and  commu- 
nications intelligence  missions,  eavesdrop 
along  the  coastlines  of  the  USSR.  Intelli- 
gence-gathering surface  ships  overtly  per- 
form a  similar  mission. 

HUMINT 

Intelligence  analysts  also  garner  informa- 
tion from  agents,  defectors,  emigres,  defense 
attaches,  businessmen,  tourists,  and  from 
the  painstaking  collation  and  sifting  of  pub- 
lished literature. 

ON-SITE  INSPECTION 

Under  the  Protocol  to  the  1974  Treaty  on 
Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peace- 
ful Purposes,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Stales  agreed  to  detailed  "on-site" 
inspection  procedures  whose  general  princi- 
ples were  carried  over  into  the  negotiations 
for    a   comprehensive    ban   on    all    nuclear 
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tests.  While  not  immediately  available  to 
the  intelligence  community  to  assist  in  veri- 
fying agreements,  such  inspection  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  not  as  far  out-of-reach  as 
they  once  were. 

In  verifying  the  delivery  vehicle  and  nu- 
clear warhead  production  bans  which  could 
be  a  part  of  a  far-reaching  comprehensive 
nuclear  freeze  agreement,  on-site  verifica- 
tion would  be  selectively  employed  to  fur- 
ther investigate— with  the  intent  of  defini- 
tively Identifying— ambiguous  activities 
which  are  detected  by  national  means  but 
whose  explanation  remains  unclear. 

Verification  of  a  Model  Pheeze: 
Monitoring  Tasks 

A  comprehensive  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  primary  delivery  vehicles 
could  be  broken  into  seven  key  provisions 
which  are  distinct  for  the  purposes  of  nego- 
tiation and  anaylsis  but  interlocking  and 
mutually  reinforcing  from  the  perspective 
of  verification: 

(Da  freeze  of  "indefinite  duration"  (like 
the  ABM  Treaty),  without  modernization." 
on  the  deployment  of  ICBMs.  SLBMs. 
IRBMs.  and  (if  necessary)  GLCMs; 

(2)  a  numerical  freeze— permitting  mod- 
ernization and  one- for  one  replacement  of 
delivery  vehicles,  but  with  no  increase  or 
modernization  of  weapons  load— on  strate- 
gic bombers,  other  "dual-capable"  aircraft 
assigned  a  nuclear  role,  nuclear-armed  ships 
and  sut)s.  and  nuclear  artillery  and  battle- 
field missiles; 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  the  flight  testing  of 
"new"  or  significantly  modified  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  a  low  limit  on  the  number  of  oper- 
ational ballistic  missile  flight  tests; 

(4)  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  on 
nuclear  explosions; 

(5)  a  shut-down  of  existing  main  assembly 
facilities  for  intercontinental,  submarine- 
launched,  and  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missies,  and  a  prohibition  on  the  transfer  of 
this  activity  to  other  sites;' 

(6)  a  shut-down  of  existing  key  nuclear 
component  fabrication  and  final  assembly 
facilities  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  transfer  of  this  activity  lo  other 
sites;  and 

(7)  the  international  inspection  and  instal- 
lation of  safeguards  at  all  nuclear  facilities 
to  permit  a  verifiable  cutoff  of  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  materials  production  and  the 
conversion  or  disposal  of  existing  stockpiles. 

I.  THE  DEPLOYMENT  FREEZE 

Few  would  dispute  that  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  deployed  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  can  be  adequately  verified. 
Soviet  missiles  are  unambiguously  identified 
with  either  fixed  ICBM  launchers,  in  the 
case  of  large  liquid-fueled  ICBMs,  or  easily 
counted  submarines,  in  the  case  of  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles.  As  Secretary 
Brown  testified  during  July  1979  Senate 
hearings  on  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  "We  have  high-confidence  in  our 
ability  to  monitor  the  number  of  fixed 
ICBM  launchers.  SLBM  launchers,  and 
heavy  bombers  ("high-confidence"  means  a 
counting  error  of  10%  or  less).  (Charts  not 
printed  in  the  Record.)  Brown  noted  that 
ICBM  silos  are  "readily  identifiable  during 
construction,  and  take  a  year  or  more  to 
build." 

The  missiles  themselves,  he  reported,  "re- 
quire extensive  support  facilities,  including 


'  See  article    Should  Limited  Production  and  Re 
placement  be  Permitted?" 


missile  handling  equipment,  checkout  and 
maintenance  facilities,  survivable  communi- 
cations, and  nuclear  warhead  handling,  stor- 
age, and  security  facilities.  Our  intelligence 
collectors  regularly  examine  the  existing 
ICBM  fields,  but  in  addition  they  also  con- 
duct extensive  surveys  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  periodic  intervals  for  evidence  of  addi- 
tional ICBM  activity.  The  intelligence  com- 
munity judgment  is  that  we  would  detect  a 
Soviet  effort  to  deploy  a  significant  number 
of  excess  fixed  ICBM  launchers  even  if  they 
departed  substantially  from  their  current 
deployment  practices."  In  other  words,  even 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  their  mi.ssiles 
in  salt  mines  or  grain  elevators.  U.S.  ability 
to  monitor  ICBM-associated  support,  trans- 
port, communications,  and  security  meas- 
ures guarantees  a  high  probability  of  detec- 
tion. 

"Turning  to  SLBMs."  Brown  testified,  "we 
monitor  the  launch,  fitting  out,  and  sea 
trials  of  each  submarine.  We  also  monitor 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines  at  oper- 
ational bases,  at  sea,  and  at  overhaul  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  we  search  for  evidence  of 
SSBN-related  activity  at  other  facilities,  and 
we  monitor  naval  activities  generally  with  a 
wide  range  of  intelligence  coll6K-tion  sys- 
tems. We  are  confident  we  can  monitor 
closely  the  number  of  SLBM  launchers." 

As  for  strategic  bombers.  Brown  said,  they 
are  "large  in  size,  built  at  a  small  number  of 
plants,  and  deployed  at  a  limited  number  of 
operational  bases  which  are  closely  moni- 
tored. The  total  inventory  of  heavy  bomber- 
type  aircraft  can  be  monitored  with  confi- 
dence." 

Potential  prohibitions  on  major  modern- 
izations (e.g.,  adding  a  new  stage,  more  re- 
entry vehicles,  etc.)  and  system  replacement 
for  new  production  are  primarily  verifiable 
through  monitoring  other  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  weapons  program,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  before  a  new  missile  or  reentry 
vehicle  can  be  installed  in  a  silo,  it  must 
first  l>e  developed,  tested,  and  produced. 
Under  one  scheme,  the  only  replacement 
permitted  would  be  for  missiles  fired  in 
operational  tests,  and  since  no  new  produc- 
tion would  be  allowed  under  a  freeze,  this 
would  foster  a  tendency  to  conserve  mis- 
siles, leading  to  few  tests  and  therefore  few 
"opportunities"  for  replacement.  However, 
since  transporting  a  Soviet  missile  from  its 
storage  area  and  loading  it  into  a  silo  re- 
quires, according  to  official  testimony,  "a 
minimum  of  two  or  three  days,"  there  is  a 
significant  change  that  missile  replacement 
in  violation  of  the  freeze  would  be  detected 
by  imaging  reconnaissance  satellites. 

Lesser  modifications  to  the  missile  might 
be  accomplished  in  less  time  and  be  consid- 
erably harder  to  detect,  given  that  routine 
maintenance,  including  replacement  of  de- 
fective components,  would  be  permitted 
under  a  freeze.  Thus  a  prohibition  on  major 
modifications  to  existing  missiles  would  be 
verifiable  chiefly  as  a  const>quence  of  moni- 
toring the  testing  prohibitions  of  the  freeze 
agreement. 

A  freeze  on  mobile  ICBMs  and  IRBMs. 
"While  more  difficult  than  counting  silos." 
Brown  testified,    is  a  manageable  task. 

"For  example,  the  Soviets  are  now  deploy- 
ing the  mobile  SS  20  IRBM.  and  we  can  es 
timate  the  number  of  launchers  deployed 
with  rea.sonable  confidence.  If  the  Soviets 
made  special  efforts  to  conceal  mobile 
ICBM  launcher,  or  if  they  deployed  a 
system  without  central  support  facilities, 
the  uncertainties  could  be  larger.  But  covert 
deployment  of  a  force  on  a  .scale  large 
enough  to  be  militarily  significant  would  be 


a  formidable  task,  requiring  successful  con- 
cealment of  a  large  number  of  deployed 
launchers,  and  of  their  production,  support 
and  training  exercises  as  well,  and  deploy- 
ment without  central  support  facilities 
would  entail  operational  disadvantages." 

While  complaining  about  the  novel  "insta- 
bility" cau.se  by  the  Pentagon's  alleged  in- 
ability to  target  the  "highly  mobile  SS-20s, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  issued  regu- 
lar updates  on  the  exact  number  of  SS  20 
launchers  deployed  and  the  number  of  SS- 
20  sites  at  various  stages  of  completion,  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  accu.se  the  Soviets  of  violating 
their  own  unilateral  SS-20  European  de- 
ployment freeze  by  completing  construction 
of  bases  begun  before  the  freeze  took  effect. 
Clearly,  a  deployment  freeze  on  at  least  this 
current  generation  of  Soviet  IRBMs  is  ade- 
quately verifiable. 

All  the.se  conditions  apply  to  the  threat- 
ened potential  unverifiability  of  ground- 
launched  crui.se  missiles  as  well.  Although 
the  missiles  themselves  are  small  and  prob- 
ably in  some  cases  not  directly  acce.ssible  to 
counting,  they  will  be  embedded  in  trans- 
port, security  and  launch-control  systems 
that  IS  monitorable,  and  during  peacetime 
they  will  be  deployed  in  main  operating 
bases  which  can  be  surveyed  from  aircraft 
and  satellites. 

11     A  NUMERICAL  KREEZE  ON  DDAL-CAPABLE 
LAUNCH  PLATFORMS  AND  DELIVERY  VEHICLES 

To  prevent  circumvention  of  the  freeze 
and  diversion  of  superpower  energies  into  a 
destabilizing  tactical/theater-nuclear  arms 
race,  a  freeze  on  the  numbers  and  payloads 
of  such  systems  would  be  desirable.  Howev- 
er, because  many  of  the.se  systems  perform 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  mi.ssions.  and 
their  production  and  support  s.vstems  are  in- 
timately connected  to  those  for  convention- 
al weapons,  a  freeze  on  replacement  and 
modernization  of  these  systems  does  not 
seem  politically  feasible  for  the  immediate 
future. 

What  would  be  feasible  in  the  near  term 
would  be  to  freeze  the  current  inventories  of 
such  weapons  by  type,  for  example:  long- 
range  strategic  bombers  (B-52/B-1:  Bear. 
Bison/new  Soviet  bomber);  peripheral 
attack  bombers  (Fill,  Backfire);  long- 
range  nuclear-certified  attack  aircraft  (e.g., 
A  6,  Binder);  nuclear-armed  attack  subma- 
rines (SSN-688.  Charlie/Alfa  clas.ses)  nucle- 
ar-crui.se  mi.ssile-equipped  surface  ships 
(Iowa,  Kirov);  and  nuclear  artillery /battle- 
field mLssiles  (8-inch.  155mm  artillery. 
Lance,  Pershing  1-A,  Frog,  Scud  and  Scale- 
board  missiles).  Also  frozen  would  be  the 
nuclear  payloads  of  such  systems.  One-for- 
one  replacement  and  modernization  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  could  be  permitted,  and 
transfer  of  deployed  or  currently  stockpiled 
weapons  to  these  new  platforms  could  be  al- 
lowed, but  with  no  increase  in  weapons  load. 

According  to  one  retired  member  of  the 
intelligence  community,  each  side  has  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  which  forces  on  the 
other  side  actually  are  assigned  a  nuclear 
mi.ssion,  as  opposed  to  being  theoretically 
"capable"  of  performing  one.  Special  train- 
ing, communications,  operations,  and  securi- 
ty measures  accompany  the  deployment  of 
"nuclear-certified"  units  in  the  field, 
making  moderate-to-high-confidence  verifi- 
cation of  a  numerical  freeze  on  these  sys- 
tems quite  feasible.  In  addition  to  imaging 
and  electronic  reconnaissance  .satellites, 
both  countries  maintain  ocean  surveillance 
satellites  to  keep  track  of  world-wide  naval 
deployments,  and  the  United  States  has  the 


added  benefit  of  information  gleaned  from  a 
unique  worldwide  acoustic  surveillance 
system. 

Deployments  of  theater  and  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  and  around  Europe,  the 
key  area  of  confrontation  lor  these  systems. 
are  also  monitored  by  SR-71,  U2R.  and 
other  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  overfly 
border  areas  and  peer  into  Eastern  Europe, 
monitoring  activity  at  known  nuclear  weap- 
ons storage  sites,  and  looking  for  signs  of 
additional  sites  and  dual-capable  units.  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  military  intelli- 
gence listening  posts"  also  gather  vital 
signal  (SIGINT)  and  communications 
(COMINT)  electronic  intelligence  (ELINT) 
about  the  locations  and  operations  of  dual- 
capable  units. 

Based  on  our  own  intelligence  anal.vsis  of 
Soviet  dual-capable  weapons  payload  capa- 
bilities, a  common  data  base  could  be  estab- 
lished with  the  Soviets  on  which  systems 
should  be  included,  and  maximum  allowable 
weapons  load  counting  rules  could  be  devel- 
oped to  ease  verification  tasks.  For  example. 
if  one  version  of  the  Backfire  can  carry 
more  weapons  than  another,  then  all  ver- 
sions might  be  considered  as  carrying  the 
larger  weapons  load.  The  nuclear  weapons 
themselves  could  not  be  modernized  or  re- 
placed with  newly  produced  versions.  This 
provision  would  be  verifiable  mainly 
through  the  freeze  on  warhead  production, 
which  would  preclude  a  supply  of  new  war- 
heads for  tactical  and  theater  sy.slems. 

Many  observers  have  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  the  widespread  deployment  of 
cruise  missiles  threatens  to  make  the  freeze 
unworkable.  Although  cruise  missiles  are  a 
legitimate  cause  for  concern,  they  do  not 
represent  that  great  a  departure  from  previ- 
ous systems.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
above  how  the  deployment  of  GLCMs  might 
be  frozen  and  verified  in  a  manner  similar 
to  mobile  IRBMs. 

Because  deployed  ALCMs  must  be  at- 
tached to  aircraft,  which  can  be  monitored 
with  high  confidence,  ALCM  deployment 
could  be  frozen  and  reliably  monitored 
under  a  freeze,  particularly  if  the  parties 
adopted  rules,  as  in  SALT  II.  limiting  ALCM 
deployments  to  heavy  bombers. 

However,  for  a  host  of  reasons— including 
Soviet  dependence  on  a  variety  of  short-  and 
medium-range  cruise  missiles,  difficulties  in 
distinguishing  between  shorter-  and  longer- 
range  versions,  the  fact  that  they  use  tech- 
nologies and  components  in  common  with 
conventional  weapons  and  can  in  theory  be 
assembled  in  any  one  of  thousands  of  light 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  because  their 
testing  is  not  easily  monitored— it  will  prob- 
ably prove  difficult  to  include  cruise  missiles 
in  the  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  production 
and  testing  bans. 

Their  deployment  can  be  effectively 
hemmed  in,  however.  The  shutdown  of  nu- 
clear warhead  production  facilities  will,  at  a 
minimum,  drastically  curtail  the  number  of 
crui.se  missiles  which  potentially  could  be 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  Those  nucle- 
ar ALCM  and  GLCM  deployments  existing 
at  the  time  a  freeze  enters  into  force  can  be 
frozen  and  monitored  effectively.  That 
leaves  the  problem  of  what  lo  do  about 
SLCMs-sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Deployment  of  nuclear-armed  SLCMs  on 
submarines  and  surface  ships  could  be  re- 
stricted lo  those  ships  and  subs  which  were 
commonly  identified  as  having  a  nuclear 
role  at  the  time  the  freeze  is  negotiated. 
Under  the  warhead  production  segment  of 
the  freeze,  no  new  warheads  could  be  pro- 
duced for  these  systems,  but,  for  example. 


existing  warheads  in  the  tactical  airdrop  in- 
ventory, such  as  B-61  bombs,  could  be  rede- 
ployed on  SLCMs,  provided  that  for  each  el- 
igible sub  or  surface  combatant  .so  equipped, 
the  equivalent  in  weapons  delivery  capabil- 
ity is  retired  from  what  ever  force  gave  up 
these  weapons.  As  a  purely  hypothetical  ex- 
ample, one  squadron  of  A-6  carrier  attack 
planes,  or  Blinder  bombers,  might  be  ex- 
changed for  the  payload  equivalent  in 
attack  subs  armed  with  SLCMs.  In  other 
words,  a  technologically  and  numerically 
frozen,  but  free-floating,  population  of  war- 
heads might  be  redeployed,  under  agreed 
"exchange  rates"  based  on  real  payload-car- 
rying  capacities,  on  a  numerically  frozen, 
but  replaceable  and  upgradable  inventory 
of    dual-capable"  delnery  vehicles. 

Finally,  the  deployment  of  conventional- 
ly-armed long-range  cruise  missiles  on  ves- 
sels not  included  in  the  theater  nuclear 
forces  of  either  side  might  be  prohibited  in 
the  interest  of  easing  the  task  of  verifica- 
tion. 

III.  DELIVERY  VEHICLE  TESTING  FREEZE 

The  verification  of  a  ban  on  the  testing  of 
new  mis.siles  and  major  modifications  to  ex- 
isting missiles  could  be  accomplished  under 
a  freeze  much  the  way  it  would  have  been 
under  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  A  .set  of  percent- 
age changes  in  key  missile  size  and  perform- 
ance parameters  would  be  agreed  upon  as 
constituting  the  boundary  between  "old" 
(permitted)  and  new"  (banned)  missile 
testing.  Over  an  extended  test  series  of  20  lo 
30  firings  required  to  validate  a  new  design 
of  major  modification,  these  limits  could  be 
monitored  with  high  confidence  using  a 
broad  arrav  of  collection  systems,  including 
imaging  and  ELINT  satellites,  ground-based 
listening  posts,  test  observation  radars,  and 
high-flying  SR-71  U2R  aircraft, 

A  limit  on  the  number  of  operational  tests 
would  be  monitored  by  these  and  other  sys- 
tems, including  the  DSP  early  warning  sat- 
ellites and  ocean  surveillance  satellites. 

IV.  A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

During  the  Carter  administration,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  agreement  on  the 
broad  issue  involved  in  verifying  a  test  ban 
agreement,  but  at  lea.si  half  the  "details"  of 
the  verification  .scheme  remain  lo  be  worked 
out.  Agreement  was  reached,  however,  on 
placing  unmanned  seismic  monitors  on  the 
territory  of  each  of  the  three  parlies  in  such 
a  way  as  to  gather  seismic  data  from  all  pos- 
sible'test  sites.  These  data  would  not  be  the 
sole  means  for  verifying  compliance  with 
the  test  ban,  but  in,stead  would  be  integrat- 
ed into  the  worldwide  seismic  monitoring 
network  and,  even  more  importantly,  into 
the  stream  of  data  coming  from  other  rele- 
vant U.S.  collection  systems,  including  imag- 
ing, ELINT  and  Vela  satellites,  underwater 
acoustic  sensors,  and  atmospheric  sampling 
aircraft  to  detect  signs  of  "venting." 

It  was  also  agreed  during  the  Carter-era 
negotiations  that  on-site  inspections  would 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  doubts  about  suspi- 
cious events  that  could  not  be  allayed  by 
data  exchange  and  consultation.  More  pre- 
cisely, there  could  be  a  hierarchy  of  re- 
quests and  mandatory  respon.ses  that  would 
lead  lo  either  an  on-sile  inspection  or  a 
prima  facie  case  that  there  was  indeed 
something  to  hide.  In  short,  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  be  adequately  verifiable. 
Debate  on  this  point  more  often  than  not 
represents  the  displaced  doubts  of  CTB  op- 
ponents concerning  iis  desirability,  not  the 
ability  of  U.S.  monitoring  systems  to  con- 
fine cheating  under  a  test  ban  lo  occasional 


very-low-yield  tests  which  themselves  carry 
at  least  some  risk  of  detection,  if  only 
through  agents,  emigres,  and  defeclors. 

V.  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  PRODUCTION  FREEZE 

According  to  Secretary  Browns  1979  testi- 
mony, "our  intelligence  system  has  enabled 
us  to  build  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  Soviet  ICBM  system  from  design 
through  deployment.  We  know  that  the  So- 
viets have  four  design  bureaus  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  ICBMs.  We  monitor  the 
nature  of  the  projects  and  the  technologies 
pursued  at  these  bureaus.  We  know  which 
bureau  Is  working  on  each  of  the  new  or  sig- 
nificantly modified  ICBMs  known  lo  be 
under  development.  We  have  a  reasonably 
good  idea  of  when  they  will  begin  flight 
testing  of  these  missiles.  Missile  production 
takes  place  at  several  main  assembly  plants 
and  at  hundreds  of  subassembly  plants,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers." 
Then-Undersecretary  of  Defense  William 
Perry  testified.  We  monitor  the  Soviet  ac- 
tivity at  the  design  bureaus  and  production 
plants  well  enough  that  we  have  been  able 
to  predict  every  ICBM  before  it  even  began 
its  tests." 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Director  Maj. 
General  Richard  Larkin  and  Vice  Director 
for  Foreign  Intelligence  Edward  M.  Collins 
informed  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
prepared  testimony  of  July  8.  1981.  that 
"there  are  134  major  final  assembly  plants 
involved  in  producing  Soviet  weapons  as  end 
products.  In  addition,  we  have  identified 
over  3.500  individual  installations  that  pro- 
vide support  to  these  final  assembly  plants." 
A  table  accompanying  their  report  noted 
that  missile  materiel"  was  produced  in  49 
plants."  and  they  provided  a  table  giving  a 
five-year  annual  breakdown  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile production  by  type. 

Clearly,  our  national  intelligence  system 
has  amassed  a  considerable  body  of  knowl- 
edge, over  more  than  20  years  of  constant 
observation,  concerning  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  production  system.  This  accumulat- 
ed stock  of  knowledge,  in  conjuclion  with 
current      monitoring      capabilities,      would 
permit   a  shutdown  of   ICBM.  IRBM.  and 
SLBM  main  assembly  plants  to  be  verified. 
Given  a  willingness  to  forgo  further  devel- 
opment of  conventional  bombing  capability, 
and  bilateral  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
a    long-range  strategic  bomber."  there  is  no 
technical  reason  why  main  bomber  assem- 
bly plants  could  not  also  be  closed  down. 
And  given  the  present  slate  of  knowledge 
and  monitoring  confidence  concerning  each 
sides  production  system,  the  freeze  could 
very   likely   be   extended   to  include  major 
subsystem  manufacturing  facilities  (e.g..  for 
missile  stages  and  reentry  vehicles)  as  well. 
Since  nothing  would  be  coming  in  or  out  of 
these  facilities  in  their  shut-down  condition, 
any  significant  alteration  in  their  operating 
status  would  not  long  escape  detection  by 
the  variety  of  sensors  deployed  on  imaging 
reconnaissance  satellites.  Doubts  about  the 
mission    of    facilities   not    included    in    the 
freeze   could   be   resolved,   in   the   first   in- 
stance, by  Intensive  monitoring  by  national 
means  (possibly  facilitated  by  "cooperative 
measures")  and  subsequently   by  data  ex- 
change and     voluntary"  on-site  inspections 
along  the  lines  worked  out   for  the  draft 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

VI.  NUCLEAR  WARHEAD  AND  WEAPONS-GRADE 
MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  BAN 

For  perhaps  a  two-  or  three-year  period,  a 
ban  on  nuclear  warhead  production  could  be 
implemented  and  verified  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  ballistic  missile  production  ban. 
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as  It  would  take  at  least  that  long  to  secretly 
replicate  warhead  product  Ion  facilities.  The 

ban  Aould  ;!;'..■:•.•■  ■,.la.i!ig  in  caretaker 
stalu-s  ;!if  pr;r,>ipa;  •!!../»<■■  r  component  fab- 
rication and  firiai  a,  -  f:.!n.  facilities  for  nu- 
clear 'Aarhtad.s  ami  :h  nil  For  example,  on 
ihf  !'S  s:.!.-  this  would  include  the  unique 
V  2:\h  r  2:iH  and  lithium-deuteride  "sec- 
oiidar-.  •  oniponent  fabrication  facilities  at 
'h.  Y  12  plant  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  the 
Ro<  k'.  Flat,,  pnrr.ar-.  fis.sion-stage)  facili- 
•  V  out.^idi  !).;,.••  (  :>-'  I  lo.  and  the  Pantex 
n.vsrriit)r.  piaiit  i.i-ar  AiriariUo.  Texas.  Simi- 
lar ,Si i.ii  t  facilitie.s  no  doubt  have  been  iden- 
titirii  and  ar>'  already  under  frequent  sur- 
veillancf  h\  IS   .ntflligence  systems. 

DuriiiK  th;  Aarhead  production  moratori- 
um aKri .  riunts  could  be  negotiated  placing 
all  n  II  I'ar  facilitie.s  and  materials  stockpiles 
un<l>  r  1•\^A  safeguards  (suitably  strength- 
tiifd  il  luo'ssary).  creating  the  basis  for 
longterni  confidence  that  the  warhead  pro- 
duction ban  would  be  respected.  The  CTB 
system  of  voluntary"  on-site  inspections  to 
resolve  serious  treaty-related  ambiguities 
could  be  maintained  to  buttress  the  IAEA 
system  of  safeguard-s.  leading  to  a  verifiable 
cutoff  in  weapons  grade-materials  produc- 
tion 

The  Systems  Can  Work  Together 

The  different  types  of  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems, both  imaging  and  electronic,  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  one  another  to  im- 
prove the  information  "take."  For  example, 
the  Defense  Meteorological  Satellites  (not 
mentioned  above)  can  let  the  controllers  of 
the  imaging  satellites  know  when  the  areas 
they  want  to  survey  are  free  of  cloud-cover, 
so  that  .satellite  maneuvers  can  be  made  and 
the  cameras  turned  on.  Analyts  of  the  digi- 
tal images  from  the  KH  11  may  find  new 
missile  sites  of  special  interest  that  they 
want  the  Big  Bird  to  take  a  clo.ser  look  at,  or 
that  justify  an  even  closer  look  by  the  high- 
resolution  film-return  satellites. 

The  detection  of  a  mi.ssile  launch  by  early 
warning  satellite  over  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere could  help  the  radar  operators  in  the 
North  Pacific  to  prepare  to  monitor  the  re- 
entry into  the  atmosphere  of  Soviet  test 
warheads. 

Navy  analysts  might  combine  information 
taken  from  pictures  of  Soviet  ports,  the  sig- 
nals received  by  ocean  reconnaisssance  sate- 
lites,  data  from  their  extensive  underwater 
acoustic  sensor  system,  and  sightings  from 
ships  and  aircraft  to  keep  clo.se  tabs  on 
Soviet  naval  deployments. 

Those  who  observe  Soviet  rocket  tests 
might  first  learn  that  a  test  is  under  prepa- 
ration from  KH  11  images,  then  pick  up  the 
telemetry  from  the  test  using  the  Rhyo- 
lite"  satellite,  then  observe  the  re-entry  ve- 
hicles (missile  warheads)  from  a  special 
radar  ship  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Should  Liiwited  Production  and 
Replacement  Be  Permitted? 

In  the  view  of  many  freeze  advocates,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  freeze  is  to  halt  the 
arms  race  rather  than  to  eliminate  the  de- 
terrent, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  degrading  its 
reliability  or  otherwi.se  diminishing  its  effec- 
tiveness. A  conscious  proce.ss  of  disarma- 
ment through  year-by-year  reductions  in  ex- 
isting arsenals  is  the  usual  approach  to  re- 
ducing the  size  and  destructiveness  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent. 

II  is  within  this  context,  then,  that  the 
question  ari-ses  as  to  how  much  replacement 
of  worn-out  weapons  should  be  permitted 
under  a  freeze  so  as  to  preserve  the  deter- 
rent's effectiveness   pending  disarmament. 


If,  at  the  time  a  freeze  goes  into  eflecl,  both 
sides  have  adequate  stockpiles  of  reserve 
missiles,  permitting  replacement  could  still 
be  consistent  with  the  shut-down  of  main 
missile  assembly  facilities.  But  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  either  or  both  sides  would  insist 
on  maintaining  a  capacity  for  producing 
spare  missiles  as  a  hedge  against  aging, 
technical  failures,  and  breakdown  of  the 
treaty  regime. 

If  production  of  spares  for  currently  de- 
ployed missile  systems  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue under  a  freeze,  assuring  that  this 
output  would  not  become  a  proxy  for  major 
modernization  should  still  be  possible 
through  close  monitoring  of  the  testing  re- 
straints which  would  be  part  of  any  freeze 
agreement.  How^ever,  foreclosing  the  option 
of  production  for  replacement  as  well  as  for 
modernization  would  make  the  prohibited 
modernization  of  deployed  or  stockpiled 
missiles  that  much  easier  to  verify. 

Likewise,  a  ban  on  the  modernization  or 
replacement  of  strategic  nuclear  submarines 
and  bombers  could  be  included  in  a  freeze 
agreement,  but  in  their  primary  role  as 
launch  platforms  for  delivery  vehicles 
(SRAMs.  cruise  missiles,  SLBMs),  they  do 
not  represent  the  cutting  edge  of  the  cur- 
rent arms  race.  As  long  as  their  number  and 
payloads  were  frozen,  bombers  and  subma- 
rines themselves  could  be  replaced  or  even 
modernizated  without  severe  repercussions 
on  the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance.  If 
only  as  a  tremendous  cost-saving  measure, 
however,  their  inclusion  might  be  desirable. 

Acronym  Guide 

ALCM  -Air-Launched  Crui.se  Missile. 

COMINT -Communications  Intelligence. 

CTB    Comprehensive  Test  Ban. 

DSP -Defense/Support  Program  (satel- 
lite). 

ELINT— Electronic  Intelligence. 

GLCM— Ground  Launched  Crui.se  Missile. 

GPS— Global  Positioning  System  (.satel- 
lite). 

HUMINT-Human  Intelligence. 

ICBM  — Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile. 

IRBM  — Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Mis 
sile. 

NTM— National  Technical  Means  (of  veri- 
fication). 

SIGINT— Signal  Intelligence. 

SLBM  -Submarine-Launched  Ballistic 
Missile. 

SLCM— Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile. 

SRAM-Shorl-Range  Attack  Missile  (open 
bombers). 

SSBN— Sub-Surface  Ballistic  Nuclear 
(mi.ssile  submarine). 

SSN-Sub-Surface  Nuclear  (attack  subma- 
rine). 

SOSUS— Sound  Surveillance  System. 

Image  Interpretation 

Techniques  for  interpreting  pictures 
taken  from  the  air  were  already  highly  de 
veloped  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
probably  did  not  change  much  during  the 
early  1960s  when  the  first  spy  .satellites 
became  available.  Now,  however,  the  advent 
of  high-speed,  high-capacity  computers  has 
given  the  image  interpreters  a  whole  new 
-set  of  tools. 

Traditionally,  photo-interpreters  have 
analyzed  the  pictures  collected  for  them  by 
examining  the  size  and  shape  of  objects,  the 
shadows  they  cast,  the  patterns  that  objects 
and  their  surroundings  form,  the  tone  or 
shade  of  the  light  coming  from  the  objects 
or  their  background,  and  the  texture  of  the 
surfaces.  The  interpreters  could  then  draw 
both  on  their  own  experience  and  knowl- 


edge and  on  specially  designed  "keys"  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  pictures.  The 
key  would  probably  consist  of  both  verbal 
descriptions  and  actual  pictorial  examples 
of  the  different  kinds  of  installations  of 
military  interest. 

For  example,  the  interpreter  might  see  a 
picture  with  excavations,  mine  headframes, 
derricks,  piles  of  waste,  conveyor  belts,  bull- 
dozers, power  shovels,  but  with  just  a  few- 
buildings.  His  key  would  suggest  that  this  is 
a  mine.  Special  kinds  of  equipment,  the  tone 
or  color  of  the  waste  piles  and  the  ore  piles, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  local  geology 
might  further  indicate  that  this  was  a  ura- 
nium mine. 

Another  picture  from  a  different  location 
might  show  facilities  for  storing  and  han- 
dling large  quantities  of  the  same  kind  of 
ore  observed  coming  out  of  the  mine.  Provi- 
sions for  large  sources  of  heat  and  mechani- 
cal energy  and  particular  types  of  process- 
ing equipment  identify  the  plant  as  a  urani- 
um mill.  (The  shadows  cast  by  the  equip- 
ment might  help  to  determine  its  shape  and 
measure  its  size.) 

Still  another  plant,  elsewhere,  might  show 
characteristics  of  being  a  highly  enriched 
uranium  fuel  fabrication  plant.  Besides  a 
few  characteristic  buildings,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  extraordinary  .security  arrange- 
ments (fences  and  watchtowers)  and  special 
facilities  for  handling  radioactive  materials. 
(A  Plutonium  reprocessing  plant  for  extract- 
ing fissionable  Plutonium  from  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  would  have  those  features  and  par- 
ticular patterns  of  chemical  processing 
equipment  and  waste  storage  facilities  as 
well.)  From  the  .science  of  "cratology"— the 
study  of  special-purpose  containers— the  in- 
terpreters might  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
where  the  nuclear  fuel  was  being  shipped 
and  w  hy. 

Modern  image  gathering  and  processing 
have  greatly  refined  the  traditional  art  of 
the  photo-interpreter.  For  example,  the  in- 
terpreter doesn't  just  form  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  tone  of  the  light  reflected  from 
the  surfaces  in  the  picture.  With  digital 
images,  he  gets  an  exact  measure  of  the 
amount  of  light  which  registered  to  form 
each  pixel,  or  dot.  making  up  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Through  "multi-spectral"  imaging,  the 
analyst  has  a  record  of  how  much  light  of 
different  kinds  was  reflected,  absorbed,  -scat- 
tered, or  emitted  by  the  .same  surface.  With 
that  information,  the  analyst  can  deduce 
more  information  about  the  surfaces  in  the 
picture.  Camouflaging  and  the  surrounding 
foliage,  for  example,  would  have  different 
spectral  reflectance  properties. 

Computers  can  take  the  image  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  satellite  and  further 
enhance  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the 
techniques  of  image  proce.ssing  include: 

Building  multi-colored  single  images  out 
of  several  pictures  taken  in  different  bands 
of  the  spectrum,  making  the  patterns  more 
obvious; 

Restoring  the  shapes  of  objects  by  adjust- 
ing for  the  angle  of  view  and  lens  distor- 
tions: 

Changing  the  amount  of  contrast  between 
objects  and  backgrounds; 

Sharpening  out-of-focus  images; 

Extracting  particular  features  while  re- 
moving the  background; 

Enhancing  shadows; 

Suppressing  glint. 

With  two  or  more  images  of  the  same 
scenes,  the  computers  can  build  three-di- 
mensional "stereo  "  pictures,  fit  other  pic- 
tures taken  at  different  angles  onto  the 
same  grid,  and  detect  how  the  scene  has 
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rhaiiKffi  from  one  picture  to  the  next.  This 
fhanKf  detection  is  useful,  for  example,  in 
spotting  new  weapons  deployments,  such  as 
riidhilc  nuclear  missile  sites. 

Hi.-  image  interpreters  can  use  all  these 
i.(  hiiiqups    to    extract     more    information 


from  the  pictures  they  examine.  But  the 
computers  can  also  use  the  techniques  to 
help  the  interpreters  decide  which  of  the 
many  thousands  of  pictures  gathered  every 
year  to  pav  more  attention  to.  The  comput- 
ers are  learning  themselves  to  recognize  pat- 

VERIFICATION  OF  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  TASKS  AND  SYSTEMS 


lerns.  For  example,  the  computer  migni  be 
fed  all  the  pictures  of  Soviet  ICBM  fields 
and  told  to  display  only  those  which  show 
some  difference  with  previous  pictures:  the 
difference  might  indicate  construction  of 
new  launch  silos. 


Itiielligence  systems— 
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,     in^F.'^iniNCi    C)1-FICER.    The 
(it  the  St-nator  ha.s  t'.\p:re(j. 
KKNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
,'ii!  1  ha\f  3  inimiles  remaining. 
V    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator   from   Massachusetts   has   2' 2 
mimitf^s  remainintz. 

Mr     KENNEDY     I    .vidd   myself  2'/2 

minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all  there  have 
been  comments  made  implying  that 
those  of  us  who  support  this  proposal 


are  merely  following  public  sentiment. 
Let  me  sav  that  I  believe  the  U.S. 
public  is  really  ahead  of  the  politicians 
on  this  issue.  They  are  ahead  of  this 
body  and  they  are  ahead  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  although  not  by 
much,  because  it  has  supported  this 
proposal. 

1  would  also  like  to  quote  some  ol 
the  experts  who  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  ahead  of  the 
United  States, 


General  Vessey.  on  May  11,  1983, 
was  asked  whether  he  would  trade  the 
United  States'  strategic  capability  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  -Not  on  your  life." 
he  said  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Gen.  David  Jones  said: 

There  is  too  much  pessimism  about  our 
current  capability.  I  would  not  swap  our 
current  capability.  I  would  not  swap  our 
present  military  capability  for  that  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  nor  would  I  want  to  trade  the 

broader  problems  that  earh  rountry  faces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  s  2'v  rninutt-s  have  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  if  we 
do  not  stop  th»  niirlear  arms  race,  the 
nuclear  arm.-,  race  is  going  to  stop  us. 
If  we  do  not  .stop  building  arms,  how 
are  we  kjoitif  to  get  other  nations  to 
stop  iV> 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
if  that  truck  that  went  into  the 
Marine  barrac  k.s  <h(i  nut  have  a  5.000- 
pouiul  bomb,  but  had  a  nuclear  bomb. 

It  i.s  time  now  to  stop  the  arms  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  .Sena'.:    !:    :■.   (  leorgia. 

The  PRI-:SlDIN(i  OMU  IH.  The 
Senator  from  Cieorgia  is  recognized. 

Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  1  will  not 
take  hut  a  moment. 

I  oppo.se  the  Kennedy  amendment 
and  support  the  Cohen  builddown 
amendment  for  very  fundamental  and 
important  rea.sons. 

The  freeze  prevents  all  moderniza- 
tion. Both  sides  need  to  move  toward 
systems  that  are  more  survivable  and 
systems  that  require  less  of  a  hair  trig- 
t'l  r  Mud.  r:;  ,i;ion  is  not  always  stabi- 
h/Hif'.  t)u'  A.  must  design  arms  con- 
trol agreements  like  the  build-down 
that  will  give  both  sides  the  incentive 
to  move  to  stabilizing  systems  that  re- 
quires modernization. 

The  build-down  is  a  much  sounder 
approach  than  the  freeze  for  many 
reasons.  I  will  concentrate  only  on 
one.  It  achieves  the  virtues  of  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  by  placing  a  cap  or  ceiling  on 
warheads  and  on  destructive  power.  It 
goes  far  beyond  the  freeze  by  assuring 
reductions  in  warheads  and  destruc- 
tive capability,  and  primarily  it  avoids 
the  grave  danger  of  the  freeze  which 
prevents  even  stabilizing  changes  in 
nuclear  forces  by  permitting  and  en- 
couraging changes  on  both  sides  which 
reduce  the  incentive  for  the  first 
strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  and  I  urge  them  to  sup- 
port the  Cohen  amendment  when  it  is 
presented. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  debating  the  nuclear 
freeze.  It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous 
effort  to  bring  this  i.ssue  to  the  floor. 
We  have  been  opposed;  we  have  been 
delayed;  we  have  been  detoured.  But 
we  persevered.  We  insisted  on  our 
right  to  bring  the  freeze  to  a  vote, 
both  in  committee  and  now  on  the 
floor. 

In  committee,  we  participated  in 
four  separate  hearings,  the  first  of 
which  did  not  begin  until  June  of  this 
year.  5  months  after  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2  was  introduced.  By  July  the 


patience  of  many  of  us  was  exhausted. 
Nine  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee members  signed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  formally  requesting  that  the 
committee  meet  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  the  nuclear  freeze. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  committee  met  on  August  2  in 
accordance  with  the  request.  We  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  freeze 
due  to  the  parliamentary  tactics  of  the 
freeze  opponents  on  the  committee.  It 
was  not  until  September  20.  8  months 
after  the  resolution  was  introduced 
that  the  committee  finally  voted  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  reporting  it 
and  a  nuclear  arms  reduction  resolu- 
tion both  unfavorably. 

It  is  now  October  31.  another  2 
months  have  passed,  and  finally  the 
Senate  is  debating  the  freeze.  Not  with 
the  help  or  support  of  the  majority 
leadership.  I  might  add.  but  nonethe- 
less, the  freeze  as  an  amendment  now 
stands  before  the  Senate.  It  is  high 
time.  Mr.  President,  high  time. 

Why  is  there  such  reluctance,  such 
dread  of  this  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion? Why  has  so  much  effort  gone 
into  preventing  its  consideration  in 
the  Senate? 

It  is  no  mystery  that  President 
Reagan  opposes  the  freeze  strongly. 
But  the  President  opposes  many  items 
of  legislation,  and  that  has  not  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  to  a  vote. 
There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  I  think 
that  the  real  reason  for  fearing  the 
freeze  is  quite  simple. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
want  to  end  the  arms  race  and  the 
freeze  is  their  way  of  telling  us.  The 
implications  are  far  reaching.  The 
freeze  means  an  end  to  the  ever  widen- 
ing spiral  of  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion and  deployment.  The  freeze 
means  an  end  to  massive  military 
budgets.  The  freeze  means  a  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  effective  arms 
control.  The  freeze  means  an  end  to 
cold  war.  chest  beating  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  balanced  and  construc- 
tive relationship  with  the  Soviets.  The 
freeze  means,  above  all.  an  end  to  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Now.  any  number  of  symbolic  meas- 
ures could  convey  those  ideas,  but  the 
freeze  is  unique.  It  is  much  more  than 
a  resolution  or  a  mere  expre.ssion  of 
congre.ssional  opinion.  It  is  a  highly  so- 
phisticated document  well  grounded  in 
current  realities  and  possibilities.  It  is 
practical  and  feasible,  and  it  has  mas- 
sive public  support  all  over  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  alarms  so  many 
of  its  opponents. 

The  race  for  more  nuclear  weapons 
of  greater  destructive  power  moves 
forward  relentlessly.  We  see  this  su- 
perpower competition  in  almost  every 
category  of  nuclear  weapon— we  are 
developing  the  MX  and  the  Soviets  are 


testing  two  new  solid-fueled,  land- 
based  strategic  missiles.  We  have  de- 
ployed advanced  cruise  missiles  with 
more  scheduled  for  Europe,  and  the 
Soviets  are  expected  to  produce  a  new 
cruise  missile  of  their  own.  We  have 
the  new  Trident  missile  submarines. 
The  Soviets  have  built  at  least  two 
new  Typhoon  submarines.  each 
equipped  with  20  nuclear  tipped  mis- 
siles. The  United  States  is  now  com- 
mitted to  building  a  B-1  strategic 
bomber.  The  Soviets  are  flying  a  pro- 
totype called  the  Blackjack,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  B-1.  And  of  course  in 
Europe,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  250 
SS-20  nuclear  missiles,  to  which  we 
will  respond  with  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  mi.ssiles,  and  to  which  the  Sovi- 
ets say  they  will  respond  with  their 
new-  cruise  missile  and  updated  short 
range  ballistic  missiles. 

As  warhead  after  warhead  is  built,  as 
missile  after  missile  is  deployed,  as 
more  and  more  elaborate  instruments 
of  command  are  built  and  installed, 
the  risks  of  an  accidental  or  intention- 
al launch  grows  every  day.  What  the 
nuclear  freeze  stands  for  is  above  all 
an  end  to  this  madness  of  redundant, 
dangerous,  and  senseless  weapon 
making. 

Carl  Sagan.  the  astronomer  whose 
studies  of  space  have  brought  us  closer 
to  Earth,  has  just  published  another 
contribution  to  our  knowledge.  Sum- 
marizing a  scholarly  paper  he  coauth- 
ored  with  four  other  scientists.  Dr. 
Sagan  described  in  this  weekend's 
Parade  magazine  the  astounding  and 
horrifying  conclusions  of  his  work  on 
the  Global  Atmospheric  Conse- 
quences of  Nuclear  War." 

Dr.  Sagan  and  his  colleagues  found 
that  dust  and  debris  created  by  a  5,000 
megaton  nuclear  war  would  cut  off  the 
Sun's  warming  rays  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  resulting  in  a  severe  drop 
in  temperatures  for  months  or  longer. 
Sagan  writes: 

But  because  the  temperature.s  would  drop 
so  caiastrophically.  virtually  all  crops  and 
animals,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, would  be  destroyed,  as  would  most 
varieties  of  uncultivated  or  undomeslicated 
food  supplies.  Most  of  the  human  survivors 
would  starve. 

These  are  new  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war.  previously  not  calculated  in 
the  grim  predictions  of  fire.  heat,  de- 
struction, and  radiation.  This  article  is 
important.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
freeze  will  soon  have  its  first  full 
Senate  vote.  There  was  no  vote  last 
year  on  the  freeze.  But  from  17  co- 
sponsors  last  year  and  now  up  to  34  co- 
sponsors  this  year,  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion is  gaining  support  and  will  gain 
more.  The  outcome  may  not   be  suc- 


ce.s.sful  toda,\.  but  we  will  continue  our 
campaiK'n  to  make  the  freeze  a  realit\'. 
We  ha\e  the  energetic  support  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  the  over- 
whelming argument  of  averting  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  The  nuclear  freeze  is 
a  winner  today.  Mr.  President,  and  will 
be  a  reality  in  the  near  tomorrow 

EXHlblT   1 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  July  13.  1983. 
Hiiii   Cmm'I.fs  H   Percy. 

cnaii-rniin.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex 
pres,s  our  concern  and  dismay  over  your 
stated  intention  to  postpone  once  again 
action  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
Your  wish  to  delay  action  until  at  lea.st  Sep- 
tember 20,  represents  the  fourth  time  this 
year  that  action  on  this  resolution  has  been 
scheduled,  but  then  postponed. 

We  recogni/.e  that  there  are  seriou.s  and 
sincere  disagreements  over  the  merits  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution.  Our  views  on  this 
nsolulion  are  not  uniform.  However,  we  do 
feel  that  the  committee  is  obligated  to  act 
on  this  proposal,  to  call  the  roll  and  send  it 
to  the  full  Senate  with  a  majority  and  mi 
nonty  report— just  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Adelman  nomination. 

Many  of  us  feel  strongly  that  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  recorded  on  this  issue.  If  a 
majority  is  not  obtained,  however,  we 
.should  then  report  the  resolution  without 
n  commendation. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  years  since  this 
proposal  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Senate— and  yet  the  Senate  still  has  not 
\oted  on  it.  The  House  has  already  acted  on 
the  freeze  proposal  and  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  American  electorate  have  made  their 
views  known  directly. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  strengthens  the 
integrity  of  the  committee  system  for  this 
resolution  to  remain  bottled  up  in  our  com- 
mittee. And  we  do  not  believe  we  should 
leave  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  the 
committee  agenda  is  set  at  the  whim  of  the 
Presidential  assistants. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  Rule  3  (b)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  we  hereby  request  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  to  report  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  favorably  or  unfavorably 
I  or  without   recommendation)  so  that   the 
full  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
recorded  on  this  proposal  of  deep  interest  to 
millions  of  American  citizens. 
Sincerely. 
Claiborne  Pell.  John  Glenn.  Joe  Biden. 
Alan  Cranston,  Paul  Sarbanes.  Edward 
Zorinsky.   Paul  Tsongas.   Christopher 
J.  Dodd.  Larry  Pressler. 
(Note.— The     article     from     Parade 
inagazine  entitled  'Global  Atmospher- 
ic  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War"   is 
printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  how^ 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  this  1  minute  to  perhaps  clarify 
one  thing. 

There  has  been  suggesting  here  and 
elsewhere  that  somehow  if  you  are  for 
a  freeze,  you  are  for  world  peace,  and 
if  you  are  against  the  freeze,  you  are 
for  world  war.  Nothing  could  be  more 


absurd  in  m.\    judgment  than  that  ar- 
gument. 

I  heard  a  quote  from  General  Vessey 
just  a  moment  ago  and  Gen.  Da\id 
Jones.  You  ha\e  to  quote  the  entire 
statement.  General  Vessey  and  Gen. 
David  Jones  and  James  Schlessinger. 
and  I  would  add  Harold  Brown  and 
Bill  Perry,  have  all  come  out  against 
the  nuclear  freeze.  Harold  Brown.  Bill 
Perry.  James  Schlessinger.  Da\id 
Jones,  and  Vessey  have  all  supported 
the  guaranteed  build-down.  You 
cannot  take  the  statements  out  of  con- 
text because  the  context  is  that  the 
trends  are  all  adverse. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  vote  for  this 
amendment,  we  should  bring  our  nego- 
tiators home  from  Geneva  because  we 
would  have  voted  for  a  unilateral 
freeze  as  far  as  our  allies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articles  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence in  my  earlier  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19,  19831 
"Stop  Nukes   :  Then  What? 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  OK.,  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  propo.sal  for  the 
Euromissile  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional interest  in  arms  control— probably  in- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commissions  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow,  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable  "  hall  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeasible. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  re.solution  calls  for  but  fails  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabiliz- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  It  would  freeze 
America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-missile  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Unions  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman.  " 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 


is  a  least -common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  imaginative  precursors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
ducing multiple-warhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly instead  of  welcoming  such  innovations, 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop.  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety? 

[From  The  New  Republic.  Apr.  14.  1982] 
Unfreeze  Arms  Control 

Everyone  is  for  the  freeze:  first  it  was  the 
good  burghers  of  Vermont,  then  Edward 
Kennedy  and  nineteen  other  senators,  and 
now  Henry  Jackson.  Sam  Nunn.  John 
Warner,  and  a  cluster  of  other  co-sponsors. 
Even  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  for  a  freeze  of 
sorts.  And  no  wonder.  As  the  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Freeze  Campaign,  the  St.  Louis-based 
"clearinghouse  "  for  the  grass-roots  anti- 
nuke  crusade,  puts  it  on  its  letterhead:  "The 
freeze:  because  nobody  wants  a  nuclear 
war.  " 

The  power  of  that  slogan  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  implication  that  only  those 
who  want  nuclear  war  could  oppose  a  freeze. 
Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  when  the  freeze 
bandwagon  finally  pulled  into  Washington, 
every  politician  in  town  scrambled  to  jump 
on  board.  Consequently,  the  question  is  no 
longer:  "Are  you  for  a  freeze?  "  but  "What 
kind  of  freeze  are  you  for?"  Freezes  now 
come  in  many  varieties.  The  differences, 
though  subtle,  are  crucial. 

One  proposal  is  from  the  grass-roots 
freeze  campaign.  Its  objective  is  "a  mutual 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  missiles 
and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to  deliv- 
er nuclear  weapons."  In  other  words,  a  total 
creasefire-in-place  in  the  arms  race.  This 
proposal  has  been  adopted  by  .scores  of  town 
meetings,  sixty-nine  Catholic  bishops,  the 
YMCA.  Linus  Pauling,  and  so  on.  This  pro- 
posal also  inspired  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
resolution,  which  is  closely  modeled  on  it. 

The  other  major  proposal  is  the  Warner- 
Jackson  resolution.  Sensing  that  the  freeze 
movement  might  overwhelm  Washington 
and  undermine  the  delicate  strategic  bal- 
ance hammered  out  in  two  decades  of  nego- 
tiations. Warner  and  Jackson  and  other  seri- 
ous advocates  of  a  strong  defense  proposed 
a  freeze  of  their  own:  "a  long-term  and  mu- 
tually verifiable  nuclear  forces  freeze  at 
equal  and  sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces." 
The  key  word  here  is  "equal."  It  means  that 
some  ceasefire  lines  must  be  strightened  out 
and  some  obsolete  weapons  system  modern- 
ized to  assure  the  preservation  of  stable  de- 
terrence. That  is  the  traditional  approach  of 
the  SALT  treaties  and  the  soon-to-be-an- 
nounced START  negotiations.  We  believe  it 
is  the  only  responsible  way  to  approach 
arms  control. 

As  an  expression  of  general  concern,  the 
halt-in-place  freeze  is  laudable.  First,  it  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  that  every  generation 
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needs  to  rethink  and  debate  nuclear  weap 
ons  policy  SALT  II  should  have  provided 
that  chance,  but  Its  provisions  were  so  eso- 
teric and  the  debate  so  technical  that  it 
turned  Into  an  intramural  discussion  by  the 
experts  and  never  really  touched  the  Ameri 
can  people  We  have  not  had  a  true  national 
debate  on  nuclear  weapons  since  the  ABM 
days  of  the  late  Johnson  and  early  Nixon 
Administrations.  The  freeze  campaigns  also 
mobilized  the  energies  of  vast  numbers  of 
well-intentioned  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe. The  popular  pressures  it  has  gen- 
erated in  the  country  and  in  Congress  have 
already  had  the  salutory  effect  of  pushing 
the  Administration  finally  to  engage  the  So- 
viets in  strategic  arms  talks. 

But  as  a  practical  proposal,  the  halt-in- 
place  freeze  is  a  disaster  First,  it  is  unverifi- 
able  The  freeze  resolution  tries  to  solve  this 
problem  by  denying  it.  -This  is  an  essential, 
verifiable  first  step.  "  Simple  assertions, 

however,  will  not  do.  The  production  of  nu 
clear  weapons,  for  example,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  verify  without  on-site  inspection. 
The  USSR  has  consistently  reiterated  its 
opposition  to  on-site  inspection.  Thus  one  is 
faced  with  either  abandoning  the  freeze 
proposal  or  abandoning  the  commitment  to 
verifiability. 

Second,  a  global   halt  in  place  effectively 
cancels   the    Reagan    Administrations   bold 
stroke  in  arms  control,  the  zero-option  offer 
on   intermediate  range   nuclear   weapons   in 
Europe    Last    November   the  President  of 
fered  to  cancel  planned  American  deploy 
ment  of  Pershing   11  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to  dis 
mantle   their  SS-20s.   three   hundrt^d   accu- 
rate and  mobile  nuclear  missiles  based  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  aimed  at  West  Europe- 
an cities.  Leonid  Brezhnevs  counteroffer  is 
also  a  "freeze"  (the  Kremlin  media  advi.ser 
had  done   his   homework);   keep   things   as 
they  are  in  Europe,  with  the  Soviets  allowed 
three  hundred  missiles  on  the  ground  and 
the  U.S.  zero.  We  are  now  engaged  in  nego 
tiations  at  Geneva  to  resolve  the  issue.  If 
the    halt  in-place    idea   were    to   prevail    in 
Washington,  however,  we  wouldn't  need  ne- 
gotiations  in  Geneva.   The   i-ssue   would   be 
settled  with  a  Soviet  victory  and  a  precedent 
would  be  set  for  future  talks,  encouraging 
the  Soviets  to  stall  until  political  pressures 
in  the  West  forced  a  collapse.  The  Soviets 
are   stalling   now   in   Geneva,   but   Senator 
Kennedy,  complaining  about  slow  progress, 
makes  it  sound  as  if  the  fault  were  ours. 

Collapse  of  the  U.S.  position  at  Geneva 
would  also  cause  disarray  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Helmut  Schmidt  and  other  European 
leaders  have  gone  out  on  a  limb  to  support 
the  U.S.  position  on  intermediate  nuclear 
weapons.  If  they  find  that  limb  sawed  off  by 
the  U.S.  freeze  movement,  just  as  it  was  in 
the  neutron  bomb  affair  by  Carter,  they 
could  be  forgiven  if  they  never  again  ri.sked 
their  political  futures  on  U.S.  promises. 

But  there  exists  an  even  more  fundamen 
lal  problem  with  the  halt  in  place  proposal. 
It  ignores  the  requirement  of  deterrence, 
which  has  proved  the  only  guarantor  of 
peace  in  the  nuclear  age.  The  propo.sal  is 
based  on  a  simple  notion  that  as  long  as 
each  side  has  enough  megatonnage  to  de 
stroy  the  other,  everything  else  is  usele.ss 
overkill.  It  assumes  that  as  long  as  we  have 
the  capacity  to  knock  out  Soviet  cities,  we 
have  deterrence.  But  deterrence  requires 
the  capacity  to  destroy  the  other  side  after 
a  fir.st  strike.  The  key  element  in  deterrence 
is  survivability  of  retaliatory  capacity.  In  a 
crisis,  nuclear  war  will  not  start  because  of 


numbers,  becau.si-  oiu-  side  na-s.  .say.  ten 
times  overkill  capacity  as  opposed  to  five. 
Nuclear  war  becomes  more  probable  when 
the  threat  of  retaliation  becomes  less  credi- 
ble. If  one  side  begins  to  lose  its  capacity  to 
deliver  a  second  strike,  the  other  side  might 
be  tempted  in  a  crisis  to  strike  first.  But 
even  more  dangerous  is  the  temptation  on 
the  side  with  the  diminished  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity to  launch  a  preemptive  first  strike  in 
a  crisis  before  it  is  too  late.  Thus,  those 
really  concerned  with  decreasing  the 
chances  of  nuclear  war  should  focus  less  on 
absolute  numbers  than  on  the  survivability 
of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

The  haltin-place  is  a  threat  to  stability 
because  it  will  ultimately  jeopardize  the  sur- 
vivability of  Americas  retaliatory  capacity. 
The  Soviets  will  ,soon  have  a  credible  capac- 
ity for  a  first  strike  against  one  portion  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent,  the  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  (That  was  the 
reason  for  the  Carter  Administration's  Rube 
Goldberg  mobile  MX  missile  plan,  now 
scrapped.)  That  will  leave  the  U.S.  depend- 
ent on  the  two  remaining  legs  of  the  triad: 
the  bomber  force  and  submarines.  The 
bomber  force  of  old  B-52s  Ls  rapidly  losing 
its  capacity  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  space. 
The  freeze  would  prevent  us  from  moderniz 
Ing  the  bomber  force  with  new  planes  (like 
the  B-1  or  the  Stealth)  and  cruise  missiles. 
So  Americas  deterrent  capability  basically 
would  be  in  one  basket-submarines.  Our 
subs  are  now  the  most  survivable  leg  of  our 
strategic  triad,  but  the  freeze  would  prevent 
attempts  to  assure  that  long/term  invulner- 
ability. At  the  same  time  it  would  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  nonnuclear  anti-submarine 

research. 

The  aim  of  arms  negotiations  is  to  de- 
crease the  chances  of  nuclear  war,  not 
simply  to  fix  numbers.  And  the  way  to  de- 
crease those  chances  is  to  ensure  deterrence. 
The  freeze,  pure  and  simple,  would  jeopard- 
ize deterrence.  We  recognize  that  the  con- 
cept of  deterrence  is  less  .satisfying  emotion- 
ally, and  more  difficult  intellectually,  than 
the  freeze.  It  also  takes  longer  to  explain 
and  makes  for  duller  copy  than  dramatic 
prophesies  of  the  coming  apocalypse.  But 
our  survival  is  at  stake,  and  citii,ens  and  sen- 
ators will  simply  have  to  cool  their  emotions 
and  think. 

The  Jackson  proposal,  with  its  emphasis 
on  freezing  at  "equal"  levels  of  forces,  ap- 
pears to  accept   the  complexities  of  deter 
rence.  We  would  prefer  language  that  talks 
of  ".stable"  levels  of  forces,  assuring  deter 
rent  capacity  to  both  sides.  But  we  should 
be  doing  more  than  simply  engaging  in  lin- 
guistic jockeying  to  come  up  with  a  formula 
that    incorporates    the   classic   concepts   of 
arms  control  while  using  the  word   "freeze.  " 
The  Administration  has  a  duty  to  devise  an 
alternative,  both  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
disturbed  by   the  prospect   of  nuclear  war 
and  to  control  the  mutual  su,spicion  and  eco- 
nomic drain  caused  by  the  arms  race.  The 
Administration  could  resume  talks  on  SALT 
II.  The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  still 
tactily  observing  the  treaty,  but  this  will  not 
last  long.  The  President  could  .send  a  letter 
to  Brezhnev  affirming  U.S.  determination  to 
abide  by  SALT  II  until  minor  changes  can 
be  negotiated  and  a  new  agreement  signed. 
The  Administration  al.so  should  propo.se  fur- 
ther talks  to  reduce  strategic  arsenals.  The 
failure  of  SALT  and  delays  on  START  are 
In  large  part   responsible  for  the  U.S.  and 
European  freeze  movements.  If  the  Admin- 
istration wishes  to  defuse  those  movements, 
it  needs  to  get  on  with  arms  control. 

If  the  Administration  has  duties,  so  does 
the  opposition.  Everyone  is  against  nuclear 


uar.  Everyone  is  moved  when  Hiroshima 
survivors  tell  senators  of  its  horrors.  But 
carefully  staged  media  events,  such  as  the 
antinuke  doctors'  lectures  featuring  enor- 
mous blowups  of  terribly  scarred  nuclear 
survivors,  tread  a  thin  line.  To  insist  on  the 
unimaginable  destructiveness  of  nuclear  war 
is  one  thing:  to  traffic  in  a  pornography  of 
suffering  to  draw  an  audience  is  another.  It 
is  simply  not  enough  to  hold  hearings  or  to 
publish  ppmphlets  showing  that  nuclear 
war  is  horrible.  After  hearing  the  testimony 
of  Hiroshima  survivors.  Senator  Kennedy 
observed  that  discussions  of  megatonnage 
and  throw  weight  and  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability seem  beside  the  point.  However 
heartfelt  these  commments.  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble for  politicians  to  ignore  megatonnage 
and  throw  weight  and  windows  of  vulner- 
ability. Preventing  nuclear  war  requires 
more  than  fear.  It  requires  a  conscious 
strategy,  the  political  will  to  carry  it  out, 
and  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  explain  to  the 
voters  the  unpleasant,  complex  world  of  de- 
terrence. Unfortunately,  many  political 
leaders  .see  the  peace  train  leaving  the  sta- 
tion and  they  must  run  to  keep  up  with 
their  followers. 


I  From  the  Economist.  Oct  8.  1983] 
Over  Its  Dead  Body 
October  is  anti-nucleardemo  month  the 
western  world  over.  December— or  even  ear 
Iter- will  be  nuclear  deployment  month  in 
West  Germany,  Britain  and  Italy.  Only  the 
most  optimistic  unilateralists  now  believe 
thev  can  stop  the  missiles.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  some  Pershing-2s  will  have  been  flown 
in  from  America,  if  necessary  helicoptered 
the  last  few  miles  over  the  heads  of  the 
demon.strators,  to  the  West  German  sites; 
and  some  cruise  missiles  will  be  in  place  at 
Greenham  Common  in  Britain  and  Comiso 
in  Sicily.  The  only  .sop  of  comfort  to  the 
protesters  is  that -for  a  few  months  at  any 
rate-they  may  prevent  the  cruise  missiles 
being  occasionally  trundled  around  the 
countryside  to  practice  their  mobility. 

The  anti-nuclear  movement  in  West  Ger- 
many reckons  that  over  a  million  people  will 
be     protesting     against     deployment     this 
month.  Some  of  them  will  be  hoping  to  pro- 
voke  their  own   policemen  or,   better  still, 
German-based  American  soldiers  into  pull- 
ing triggers,  so  that  a  wave  of  public  dismay 
might  rattle  the  politicians  into  delaying  de- 
ployment.  But   ,so   far  the  German   bobby 
looks  capable  of  keeping  his  cool.  In  Britain 
an  armv  of  protesters  may  bring  London  to 
a  halt  on  October  22nd,  but  the  linked  arms 
around    Greenham    Common    have    grown 
weary.  In  Italy,  the  movement  is  weak;  poli- 
ticians left  and  right  of  centre  have  stayed 
firm  and  even  Mr.  Berlinguers  Communists, 
ever  keen  to  keep  distance  from  Moscow, 
have  played  it  piano.  All  in  all.  this  first 
round  of  war  for  peace  will  probably  be  won 
by  these  who  think  the  balance  of  terror  is 
less  terrifying  than  an  imbalance  of  terror. 
It  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  unilatera- 
lists. The  victories  of  pro-nuclear  conserv- 
atives in  the  British  and  West  German  elec- 
tions showed  the  anti-bomb  marchers  that 
the  vaster  stay-at-home  majority  is  against 
unilateralism.    Frances    President     Mitter- 
rand remains  an  unequivocal  backer  of  the 
Euro-mi-ssiles.   There   has  been   little   cheer 
for  the  E.  P.  Thompson  school  of  di.sarmers. 
who  had  hoped  for  at  least  a  hint  of  Rus- 
sian reciprocity.  The  shooting  down  of  the 
South  Korean  airliner  confirmed  that  the 
Rus,sians  rarely  play  by  the  same  rules.  The 
favourite  argument  of  the  uniliateralisls— 


that  the  Soviet  Union  is  essentially  defen- 
sive—had led  to  the  familiar  discovery  that 
knotted  up  defensiveness  produces  some- 
thing indistinguishable  from  aggressiveness. 
Is  the  continuing  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
f.s.sential  for  the  defence  of  the  motherland' 
Is  the  continuing  repression  of  Poland  a 
sign  of  flexibility  in  the  Kremlin"'  And  what 
happened  to  the  hope  of  a  matching  anti- 
nuclear  movement  in  eastern  Europe? 

So  the  missiles  will  move  in.  unless  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  over  the  dead  body  of  the 
anti-nuclear  movement.  The  next  question 
IS  how  long  the  body  will  take  to  resurrect 
iLself.  The  anti-nuclear  movement  is  now  ar- 
guing about  where  it  goes  from  here.  Its 
frustration  is  deepest  in  West  Germany, 
where  a  small  but  dangerous  faction  of  the 
protesters  may  advocate  violence  against 
American  property  and  terrorism  again.st 
American  servicemen.  That  is  unlikely  to 
work.  The  probability  is  that  it  would 
merely  make  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
more  unpopular,  and  perhaps  tar  the  peace- 
ful majority  of  demonstrators  with  the 
brush  of  wild-left  fanaticism. 

In  Britain,  the  first  stage  of  the  move- 
ments  re-think  is  more  promising.  A  battle 
IS  looming  between  the  purists  and  the  prag- 
matists.  The  leadership  of  the  British  move- 
ment is  psyching  up  its  membership  for  a 

long  haul".  The  aim  of  rapidly  making 
Britain  nonnuclear  may  be  discarded.  Many 
of  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Di-sarmaments 
70,000  members  will  resist  any  retreat. 
Others  will  welcome  the  now  discernible 
drift  towards  compromise  and  respectabil- 
ity. 

HOW  TO  PUSH  THE  COUNTER-ATTACK  HOME 

This  gap  t>etween  purLsts  and  pragmatists, 
the  threat  to  the  anti-nuclearists'  unity,  is 
the  opportunity  for  intelligent  pro-nuclear- 
ists.  There  is  a  kernel  of  unyielding  unilat- 
eralists of  the  "How-couldyou-everpush- 
the-button?'"  moral  school  and  the  "Well- 
Russia-is- no-morc-evil-than-we-are"  neutral- 
ist campus.  These  people  will  stick  to  their 
unilateral  anti-bomb  guns.  But  since  1979 
the  movement  has  succeeded  for  the  first 
time  in  embracing  ordinary,  frightened, 
more  or  less  middle-of-the-road  people  rat- 
tled by  Reaganite  rhetoric  and  .sceptical  of 
American  sincerity  at  the  arms  talks.  Many 
respectable  churchmen  have  lent  weight  to 
this  group.  Many  such  people  know  that  nu- 
clear weapons  arc  here  to  stay;  what  nags 
them  is  the  fear  that  the  attitude  of  govern- 
ments to  these  weapons  may  have  become 
too  cavalier.  The  anxieties  of  the  middle-of- 
the-roaders  need  to  be  met. 

The  waverers  have  to  be  persuaded  that  a 
nuclear  freeze,  though  superficially  attrac- 
tive, would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  much  as  unilateralism  does.  The 
Ru.ssians  themselves  proposed  a  freeze  in 
1979— because  a  freeze  would  freeze  Ru.ssian 
superiority.  The  middle-of-the-roaders  have 
to  be  argued  into  recognising  that  an  imbal- 
ance of  terror  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  war. 
including  nuclear  war.  than  a  carefully 
matched  pair  of  nuclear  scales.  That  is  the 
core  of  the  current  argument  in  Europe; 
until  there  is  a  counter  to  Russia's  SS-20s, 
those  weapons  will  tilt  western  Europe  to  a 
choice  between  submission  and  obliteration. 
But  the  chief  answer  to  the  persuadable 
middle-grounders  has  to  be  that  arms-con- 
trol talks  can  actually  bring  arms  under  con- 
trol. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  the  wests  govern- 
ments, and  to  multilateralist  disarmers  who 
believe  that  the  name  "peace  movement" 
properly  belongs  to  them.  The  best  way  of 
dividing    and    disarming    the    anti-nuclear 


campaign  is  to  go  on  producing  practical 
proposals  at  the  two  Geneva  missile  negotia- 
tions, at  the  Vienna  talks  on  cutting  ordi- 
nary armies,  in  the  arguments  about  chemi- 
cal war  and  the  military  competition  in 
space. 

But  be  patient.  The  Russians,  unencum- 
bered by  their  own  organised  peace"  move- 
ments, can  afford  to  play  it  long.  Once  the 
Pershings  and  the  cruise  missiles  are  in 
place,  there  will  be  a  period  of  Russian  huff, 
sulk  and  stalemate.  Mr.  Andropov  will  talk 
again  of  putting  new  missile.s  into  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia  He  may  threaten 
a  walk-out  at  Geneva.  He  may  contemplate 
waiting  for  a  more  malleable  president  at 
the  White  House.  But  if  west  Europeans 
sand  firm,  the  odds  are  that  the  Russians 
will  now  seriously  think  about  bilateral  re- 
ductions. 

That  is  what  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
would  have  prevented,  had  it  succeeded  in 
stopping  deployment  of  cruise  and  Per- 
shing-2.  The  Russians  would  have  laughed. 
Now.  provided  deployment  goes  ahead,  they 
may  have  to  talk. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  6.  1983] 
"Build  Down"  the  Forces  We  Don't  Need 

I  By  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 
Something  important  is  stirring  in  the 
Senate.  For  the  first  time  in  memory  a  .seri- 
ous and  far-reaching  arms  control  proposal 
has  originated  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  has  already  won  the  warm 
endorsement  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  many  other 
senators. 

Sens.  William  S.  Cohen  and  Sam  Nunn 
have  proposed  a  "mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down  of  nuclear  forces."  Under  the  plan, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  each  pledge  to  eliminate  from  its 
operational  forces  two  nuclear  warheads  for 
each  newly  deployed  nuclear  warhead. 

At  first  glance,  the  concept  seems  suspi- 
ciously simple,  but  closer  examination 
shows  that  the  build-down  idea  has  great 
promise  as  a  principle  that  reconciles  the 
objectives  of  arms  control  with  the  impera- 
tives of  military  planning.  It  is  the  kind  of 
constructive  initiative  for  which  those  of  us 
who  support  a  nuclear  freeze  have  been 
working. 

One  can  understand  the  concepts  merit 
best  by  considering  how  it  might  actually  be 
put  into  effect.  While  the  build-down 
scheme  is  applicable  to  all  nuclear  weapons, 
it  would  be  .sensible  to  treat  tactical  battle- 
field weapons  as  a  separate  category.  Of 
most  immediate  interest  would  be  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  long-range  theater  nucle- 
ar systems,  the  weapons  currently  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Geneva  negotiations  between 
the  two  superpowers.  All  the  latter  weapons 
are  essentially  strategic,  in  the  sense  that 
thev  threaten  critical  targets  in  the  heart- 
lands of  the  two  alliances.  Altogether,  the.se 
long-range  systems  probably  carry  12.000  to 
13,000  nuclear  warheads  on  each  side.  Yet. 
unless  negotiated  limits  are  soon  impo.sed, 
even  these  large  arsenals  may  continue  to 
grow. 

The  build-down  rule  would  prevent  any 
such  growth.  Force  modernization  would 
mean  simultaneously  greater  force  reduc- 
tion. Thus,  the  plan  would  challenge  both 
governments  to  move  promptly  toward  the 
real  reductions  they  profess  to  desire— to 
put  up  or  shut  up.  While  the  exact  pace  and 
composition  of  such  reductions  would  surely 
vary  between  the  two  sides,  the  price  of  new- 
programs  anticipated  for  the  next  several 
years  could  well  be  cuts  of  about  one-third 


in  operational  nuclear  warheads  on  long- 
range  delivery  vehicles— a  reduction  to  per- 
haps 7.000-8.000  warheads  on  each  side. 
Those  numbers  are  compatible  with  both 
President  Reagans  START  proposal  and 
the  Soviet  counter-offers. 

To  verify  such  reductions,  the  parties 
could  employ  procedures  already  elaborated 
in  previous  strategic  arms  negotiations.  In 
particular,  the  so-called  "counting  rules"  ne- 
gotiated during  the  1970s  would  be  invalu- 
able in  confirming  the  numbers  of  warheads 
being  eliminated.  For  example,  a  Soviet 
SS18  missile  would  be  assumed  to  have  10 
warheads,  and  American  Poseidon  missile. 
14.  Eliminating  missiles  and  aircraft  would 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  removal  of  war- 
heads from  operational  service. 

In  verifying  these  activities,  the  Standard 
Consultative  Commission  established  in 
1972  would  be  indispensable.  As  the  build- 
down  fulfills  President  Reagan's  demands 
for  real  reductions,  it  would  also  build  upon 
the  vital  precedents  and  procedures  of  prior 
strategic  agreements. 

Especially  important  are  the  build-down's 
implications  for  the  American  and  Soviet 
military  establishments.  They  would  be 
both  liberated  and  constrained.  They  would 
have  broad  flexibility  to  choose  which  new 
systems  to  deploy,  but  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  modernization  was  worth 
the  price.  Presumably,  as  forces  began  to 
shrink,  the  military  incentives  would  favor 
emphasizing  the  most  survivable  weapons, 
thereby  promoting  strategic  stability. 

One  could  strengthen  those  ir'-entives  for 
stability  by  incorporating  some  of  the  ideas 
that  Rep.  Albert  Gore  and  others  have  ad- 
vanced to  phase  out  the  most  dangerous 
weapons,  multiple-warhead  ICBMs.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  side  chose  to  deploy  smaller, 
single-warhead  mi.ssiles.  it  might  be  allowed 
to  do  so  at  a  replacement  ratio  of  two  new 
warheads  for  three  currently  deployed  war- 
heads. This  would  still  ensure  reduction  but 
would  favor  the  less  threatening  missiles 
now  attracting  interest  in  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces. 

Not  only  is  the  build-down  concept  techni- 
cally and  strategically  sound;  it  also  is  politi- 
cally appealing.  It  could  go  far  toward  heal- 
ing the  serious  breach  we  have  suffered  on 
arms  control  policy  by  responding  to  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  both  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  a  nuclear 
freeze.  For  understandable  reasons  freeze 
proponents  have  feared  that  permitting  any 
change  in  nuclear  forces  would  in  fact  mean 
an  increase  in  those  forces.  Freeze  oppo- 
nents have  feared  that  preventing  any 
change  in  the  forces  would  undermine  sta- 
bility by  perpetuating  a  structure  of  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  and  unreliable  weapons. 
Both  perspectives  are  legitimate.  The  build- 
down  plan  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
harmonize  them.  In  the  interest  of  stability, 
some  modernization  would  be  permitted, 
but  there  would  be  no  modernization  with- 
out reductions. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  se  lators  urged  the  president  to 
head  off  the  deployment  of  MIR'V'ed  mis- 
siles by  negotiating  a  ban  on  flight  tests. 
But  we  spoke  tardily  and  timidly,  and  the 
world  grew  far  more  dangerous.  Today,  with 
new  technologies  in  prospect  and  arms  ne- 
gotiations in  peril,  a  vigorous  initiative  by 
Congress  could  not  be  more  timely.  The 
guaranteed  build-down  could  be  the  organiz- 
ing principle  on  which  a  strong  congression- 
al majority  could  frame  advice  to  the  presi- 
dent in  terms  on  which  he  might  be  willing 
to  act.  It  could  be  the  rallying  point  for  a  bi- 
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partisan  coalition  linking  Congress  and  the 
executive  in  a  renewed  effort  to  blend  diplo- 
macy and  defense.  And  forging  such  a  coali- 
tion remains  the  key  to  effective  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Prt^sident. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senatf  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2.  the  so-called  freeze  resolu- 
tion, and  I  vote  for  it  today, 

I  vote  for  It  a.s  a  demonstration  of 
mv  belief  that  v(,e  must  move  ahead  in 
our  quest  to  control  nuclear  arms  and 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Failure  to  do  so 
leaves  our  security  at  risk,  our  future 
in  peril. 

I  vote  for  a  resolution  that  calls  for 
bilateral  action— for  action  by  both 
our  Nation  ;itid  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
suKgest  till  unilateral  effort  on  our 
part,  but  the  mutual  restraint  and  re- 
duction to  which  the  language  of  the 
resolution  itjielf  refers. 

I  vote  for  a  resolution  that  calls  for 
a  verifiable  arms  agreement.  An  agree- 
ment in  which  we  can  have  no  faith 
offers  little  security.  We  are  aware 
from  past  experience  that  the  Soviets 
will  exploit  every  ambiguity,  every 
loophole  to  their  own  advantage,  to 
their  own  end.  We  cannot  depend 
upon  the  spirit  of  any  agreement  or 
Soviet  good  will  not  to  do  so.  But.  we 
do  know  the  capabilities  of  our  own 
national  means  of  verification,  and  we 
can  fashion  an  agreement  which  we 
can  monitor  through  use  of  agreed- 
upon  systems  and  sources. 

If  we  must  rely  so  heavily  on  verifi- 
cation capabilities,  then  the  question 
of  why  we  should  seek  an  agreement 
at  all  is  logical.  Why  should  we  enter 
an  agreement  that  involves  .so  directly 
our  military  security  when  the  other 
party  will  participate  only  half-heart- 
edly at  best'  My  answer  is  simple:  An 
agreement  in  and  of  itself  gives  us 
little  security;  but  it  does  give  us  some 
rules  of  the  game,  some  parameters 
which  show  us  what  to  expect  and 
against  which  to  measure  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Under  previous  agreements,  we 
knew—perhaps  a  little  too  fuzzily— but 
we  knew  in  general  terms  what  the  So- 
viets were  supposed  to  do  and  not  to 
do.  As  a  result,  we  knew  what  to 
expect— and  we  could  challenge  them 
through  the  institutions  created  by 
past  agreements  when  they  appeared 
to  have  moved  beyond  the  parameters 
to  violate  the  rules  required  by  verifi- 
cation procedures. 

Furthermore,  the  verification  rules 
make  it  easier  to  hold  the  Soviets  ac- 
countable before  possible  violations 
affect  the  strategic  balance.  That  may 
not  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
but  it  at  least  brings  some  stability  to 
a  world  involved  in  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation where  we  need  all  the  stability 
we  can  find. 

I  vote  for  a  resolution  consistent 
with  our  military  security.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  a  strong  national  defense.  I 
believe    that    the    first    obligation    of 


government  is  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  We  must  be  adequately  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity that  may  occur  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  improve 
facets  of  our  military  capability,  and  I 
have  voted  for  funding  to  accomplish 
that. 

On  the  issue  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  freeze  resolution  and  our 
national  security.  I  quote  retired  Adm. 
Noel  Gayler,  former  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  from  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

So  far  as  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  is 
concerned,  their  development,  testing  and 
so  forth.  I  think  that  can  be  useful.  I  do  not 
think  it  puts  us  in  a  relatively  poorer  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Soviets.  If  you  con- 
sider the  total  of  the  nuclear  forces  on  both 
sides.  I  think  we  are  pretty  evenly  matched. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  went  about  building  up  their 
nuclear  arsenals  in  different  ways— 
the  Soviets  concentrating  on  larger 
heavier  missiles  and  mostly  land 
based.  We  opted  for  smaller  missiles, 
having  more  accurate  warheads  and 
deployed  in  a  triad— about  one-third 
land  based,  one-third  sea  based,  and 
one-third  on  long-range  bombers.  Tac- 
ticians may  argue  forever  which 
system  is  more  effective,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  approaches  were  dif- 
ferent and  we  must  deal  with  that 
fact. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  though, 
we  must  deal  with  the  fact  that  both 
sides  have  built  their  nuclear  arsenals 
to  overkill  capability  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. 

A  freeze  now  would  simply  seek  to 
place  some  limit  on  our  seemingly  in- 
satiable craving  for  capabilities  to  an- 
nihilate each  other  over  and  over 
again— and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  process. 

Some  opponents  of  a  freeze  seem  to 
be  saying  that  we  must  threaten  the 
Soviets  with  future  U.S.  superiority  in 
order  to  set  them  to  the  negotiating 
table.  The  most  likely  result  of  that 
theory  would  be  a  continued  and  dan 
gerous  mutual  e.scalation  of  nuclear 
forces— even  more  destabilizing  than 
the  past.  As  a  practical  matter,  to  sub- 
stantially change  the  balance  that 
now  exists  would  require  very  large 
one-sided  decreases  or  increases  in 
forces.  That  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

The  resolution  addre.sses  all  nuclear 
forces  of  both  sides.  Until  agreement 
is  reached  with  the  Soviets,  the  United 
States  remains  free  to  deploy  addition- 
al delivery  systems  in  Western  Europe 
to  counter  the  Soviet  weapons  on  that 
continent.  Furthermore,  the  modern 
ization  of  our  systems  would  continue 
until  a  verifiable  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  two  superpowers.  But.  we 
must  begin  now  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  such  an  agreement,  rather  than 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  discu.ssions 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  extraordinari- 


ly  complicated   nuclear   arms  control 
proposals  now  on  the  table. 

I  vote  for  this  resolution  at  a  time 
when  brutal  terrorism  rages  in  Leba- 
non and  U.S.  forces  are  in  Grenada— a 
time  when  hostilities  continue  in  a 
host  of  other  areas— Afghanistan.  Iran 
and  Iraq.  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador, 
and  Angola— where  they  seem  almost 
to  have  become  part  of  the  status  quo. 
We  can  debate  at  length  the  idea  of 
linking  such  crises  to  our  policy  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  do  not  dismiss  the 
idea  that  there  are  times  when  actions 
in  one  area  can  be  used  to  leverage  an- 
other. There  is  no  question  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fomenting  dissent  in 
numerous  places  throughout  the 
world.  But.  we  deal  with  the  situations 
as  we  can.  in  proper  perspective.  Arms 
control  does  not  stand  in  isolation,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  miss 
opportunities  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  holocaust  just  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  another  problem  area.  That 
is  like  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face. 

We  live  in  a  violent  and  hostile 
world,  as  events  of  the  past  week  have 
amply  illustrated.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  down  our  guard.  But  neither  can 
we  afford  to  mi.ss  opportunities  to  en- 
hance our  own  security.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  represents  such  an  op- 
portunity. Its  message  is  .straightfor- 
ward. It  is  a  challenge  to  our  principal 
adversary:  Let  us  stop  the  arms  race 
and  let  us  move  ahead  with  arms  con- 
trol. We  can  make  no  greater  contribu- 
tion to  our  future  .security— or  that  of 
mankind-than  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  position  in  which  nuclear 
weaponry  is  restrained  and  reduced. 
That  is  the  central  point  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we 
struggle  in  the  Senate  with  matters  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  our 
respective  Slates,  of  our  country  and. 
at  times,  to  all  of  the  people  who  live 
together  on  this  Earth.  No  i.ssue  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  issue  of  the 
nuclear  threat  to  our  very  existence. 

While  it  is  still  official  doctrine  in 
some  nations,  including  the  U.S.S.R.. 
no  thoughtful  or  informed  person 
could  assign  words  which  imply  that 
there  can  be  any  kind  of  victory  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  chilling  fact  is  that  the  super- 
powers now  hold  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  snuff  out  life  as  we  know  it. 
No  task  is  more  imperative  than  the 
removal  of  this  threat  which  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  our  children  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

Virtually  all  of  us  share  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  by 
ultimately  reducing  the  nuclear  arse- 
nal to  the  point  of  extinction  and  by 
carefully  controlling  it  to  prevent  its 
u.se  while  that  goal  is  being  achieved. 

The  question  before  us  is  will  the 
passage    of    the    language    of    Senate 


Joint  Resolution  2,  commonly  called 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  move  us 
toward  that  goal 

I  ha\'e  struggled  for  many  hours 
over  many  months  with  this  question. 
I  have  read  the  articles  and  book.s 
which  have  addressed  the  issue.  I  have 
met  several  times  with  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  freeze  movement  m 
my  home  State.  I  have  asked  for  and 
received  briefings  in  depth  from  the 
military,  from  the  State  Department, 
and  from  pa-st  and  present  members  of 
our  negotiating  teams  on  the  reduc- 
tions of  both  theater  and  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  have  talked  with  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  ideas  of  specialists  iii  and 
out  of  government. 

There  are  very  thoughUui  and  .sin- 
cere persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
freeze  issue.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  have  labeled  supporters  of  the 
fr<'eze  a-s  ar.ti  American.  Others  have 
referred  to  those  who  do  not  support 
it  as  insensitive  warmongers.  Both  al 
legations  are  false  and  are  unworthy 
of  further  di.scussion.  There  are  good 
Americans,  and  good,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere  men  and  uomen  on  both  sides 
of  this  i.ssue. 

After  lonp  deliberation.  I  have  con- 
cluded that,  at  this  time  and  in  this 
form,  the  freeze  resolution  would  not 
further  the  goal  of  a  mutual  reduction 
in  nuclear  arms.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
central  thrust  of  the  freeze  resolution. 
If  It  were  offered  at  the  right  time, 
w.  ith  ,some  modification  in  its  language 
more  clearly  spelling  out  the  rneans  to 
the  goal  which  it  .seeks,  I  might  well 
support  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  offered 
today,  in  a  parliamentary  format, 
which  precludes  amendments  includ- 
ing some  which  I  had  intended  to 
offer.  It  al.so,  in  my  opinion,  is  being 
offered  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is  clear  from  past  Soviet  behavior 
that  if  they  believe  that  we  will  unilat- 
erally freeze  the  deployment  and  de- 
velopment of  our  systems,  then  they 
will  not  seriously  bargain  with  us. 
Why  should  they  bargain  to  freeze  or 
reduce  their  own  arsenals  of  SS-18s 
and  SS-20's  or  other  weapons  if  they 
can  get  us  to  restrain  ourselves  with- 
out any  reciprocal  action  on  their 
part? 

For  the  Senate  to  act  upon  this  reso- 
lution on  the  eve  of  the  scheduled  de- 
ployment of  our  missiles  in  Europe, 
mi.ssiles  which  are  being  deployed  to 
balance  Soviet  mi.ssiles  which  are  al- 
ready in  place,  could  very  well  send 
the  wrong  message  to  the  Soviets  and 
to  our  allies.  It  could  cause  both  to 
doubt  our  resolve.  It  could,  in  fact, 
cause  the  Soviets  to  feel  less  need  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  us  in 
Geneva. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  very 
recently  announced  a  negotiating 
stance  which  is  more  reasonable  than 
any  stance  previously  taken.  I  believe 


that  those  in  the  freeze  movement  can 
correctly  feel  that  they  have  played  a 
role  m  moving  the  President  toward  a 
more  reasonable  proposal.  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  in  Congress,  including 
myself  in  a  small  way,  have  helped  to 
move  the  President  by  opposing  the 
deployment  of  destabilizing  and  inef- 
fective systems  like  the  MX. 

The  President,  however,  has  recent- 
ly signaled  to  the  Soviets  a  willingness 
to  look  at  the  entire  balance  of  forces 
at  one  lime.  This  is  a  great  step 
foreward.  Over  500  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  negotiate  for  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  free, 
open,  democratic  society  where  policy 
debates  are  public,  to  gain  a  balanced 
agreement  with  a  closed  society  which 
carefully  shields  its  hand  until  it  is 
ready  to  play  it.  Only  the  President 
can  truly  negotiate  effectively  for  our 
side.  If  he  refuses  to  be  reasonable  or 
to  try  his  hardest,  then  the  Congress 
and  the  people  should  exert  pressure 
on  hiin.  That  we  have  done.  Now  that 
he  has  tabled  a  reasonable  proposal, 
we  should  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  him  and  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  are  no  longer  under 
any  pressure  to  negotiate. 

Timing  is  one  of  the  two  reasons  for, 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  current  resolution.  The  inability 
to  adopt  clarifying  amendments  is  the 
other. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  clari- 
fying amendments  on  three  major 
points.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
possible  because  of  the  parliamentary 
rules  governing  the  condition  under 
which  we  are  considering  the  freeze. 

First,  I  feel  that  the  resolution 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  impose  a  freeze  on 
it.self  until  all  of  the  specifics  for 
mutual  action  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
actual  means  of  enforcement  and  veri- 
fication have  been  fully  adopted.  To 
do  otherwise  would  take  away  any  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate. 

As  I  said  previously,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  impose  such  mas- 
sive self-restraint  before  they  had 
agreed  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
such  a  freeze  would  go  forward  and 
verification  would  be  achieved.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  freeze  unilater- 
ally, as  a  show  of  good  faith,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  speed  toward  an  agreement. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  freeze 
should  be  limited  in  time  as  to  its  du- 
ration. This  issue  was  addressed  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  v\hen  the 
resolution  was  considered  there.  Our 
ultimate  goal  is  not  to  freeze  the  cur- 
rent position  forever.  We  seek  to 
reduce  from  the  terrifying  destructive 
levels  at  which  both  sides  now  find 
themselves.  We  need  to  continue  to 
push  the  Soviets  toward  reductions 
and  not  mere  maintenance  of  the 
present  levels.  A  freeze  should  last  for 


only  such  time  as  real  progress  is 
being  made  toward  further  reductions. 
Third,  we  should  spell  out  in  any 
agreement  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment aimed  at  protecting  against  a 
breakout  by  the  other  side.  What  if 
the  other  side  should  cheat  or  should 
later  withdraw  from  the  agreement. 
We  would  not  want  to  allow  our 
Nation  to  be  left  far  behind  in  the  re- 
search field.  Such  a  provision  would 
also  give  the  Soviets  greater  incentive 
to  abide  by  the  treaty. 

If  we  are  to  adapt  a  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  I  believe  that  these  ele- 
ments should  be  included.  Without 
them.  I  believe  that  the  resolution  is 
incomplete  and  does  not  adequately 
protect  our  national  security  or  the 
cause  of  arms  reductions. 

If  we  really  want  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons,  we  must  deal 
effectively  with  power  and  political  re- 
alities. We  must  deal  with  the  Soviets 
as  they  really  are.  not  as  we  wish  they 
were.  Wishing  that  they  held  different 
values  did  not  keep  them  from  killing 
innocent  people  on  an  unarmed  com- 
mercial airliner.  The  Soviets  will  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  unless  they 
perceive  it  to  be  in  their  interest  to  do 
so.  That  is  why  any  freeze  resolution 
must  be  more  carefully  drawn  and  pre- 
sented at  a  more  appropriate  time. 

The  Korean  airliner  incident  was 
one  which  sent  all  of  us  shuddering 
because  it  exposed  their  differences  in 
values  from  those  in  the  Western 
World.  When  one  considers  the  vast 
destructive  capability  held  by  those 
who  share  so  few  of  our  own  values 
about  the  sanctity  of  individual 
human  life,  the  need  to  achieve  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction  becomes  even  more 
urgent. 

By  the  votes  which  I  have  cast 
against  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
nerve  gas.  and  the  MX  missile  deploy- 
ment. I  hope  that  I  have  indicated  my 
own  dedication  to  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  every  issue  of  national  securi- 
ty and  world  peace.  I  wish  that  I  could 
in  conscience  vote  for  this  current  res- 
olution as  an  expression  of  my  own 
personal  dedication  to  the  cause  of  nu- 
clear disarmament.  It  is  a  cause  which 
I  strongly  embrace  as  fundamental  to 
hope  for  the  tomorrow  of  all  mankind, 
including  that  of  our  own  loved  ones. 
Unfortunately.  I  can  only  conclude 
that,  without  changes  in  wording,  its 
passage  at  this  particular  time  would 
hinder  the  cause  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment rather  than  help  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  urge 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  establish  as  their  •immediate 
strategic  arms  control  objective"  a  de- 
cision -when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  future  deploy- 
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a^irec  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
have  endorsed  such  a  proposal  because 
they  believe  it  best  expresses  their  col- 
lective judgment  that  the  strategic 
arms  competition  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  has  gone  too  far.  and 
that  enough  nuclear  weapons  are 
enough. 

I  share  their  belief  that  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  nuclear  freeze— and 
other  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments—would be  in  our  national  inter- 
ests. Not  only  would  such  a  freeze,  if 
one  which  adequately  protects  our  na- 
tional security  can  be  negotiated. 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  but  it 
would  permit  us  to  focus  our  defense 
budget  improvement  programs  on 
strengthening  our  conventional  forces. 
This  would  further  raise  the  threshold 
against  nuclear  war  and  conflagration. 
My  conception  of  a  nuclear  freeze  is 
as  straightforward  as  is  the  impatience 
of  our  citizens  with  nuclear  arms  trea- 
ties which  seem  to  legitimize  strategic 
weapons  buildups  instead  of  forestall- 
ing them  Any  freeze  must  be  mutual- 
stopping  the  Soviet  programs  to  build 
more  and  more  destabilizing,  nonsurvi- 
vable  first-strike  nuclear  systems  in 
their  tracks  just  as  it  would  stop  ours. 
Any  freeze  must  be  adequately  verifia- 
ble, because  we  cannot  base  our  na- 
tional security  on  trust  in  Soviet  com- 
pliance but  on  our  own  capabilities  to 
monitor  their  adherence  to  such  an 
agreement. 

A  freeze  could  further  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  by  allowing  for  the 
substitution  of  fewer,  more  survivable 
nuclear  warheads  for  larger  numbers 
of  nonsurvivable  warheads.  Contrary 
to  claims  by  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  proposed  freeze  would  not 
prevent  the  1-for-l  replacement  of  ex- 
isting weapons,  nor  would  it  prevent 
maintenance  of  our  strategic  subma- 
rine and  bomber  forces  with  newer 
platforms  as  these  older  systems  wear 
out.  The  possibility  of  such  replace- 
ments clearly  is  spelled  out  in  the 
book  written  by  our  two  colleagues 
who  are  the  principal  authors  of  this 
amendment  a  book  entitled  Freeze! 
How  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Nuclear 
War.  ■ 

Finally,  the  freeze  I  envision  would 
focus,  initially  on  those  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  most  threaten  world  surviv- 
al—the strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  are  not  at  this  time  included  be- 
cause, their  status  is  complicated  by 
the  unique  role  these  weapons  play  in 
the  context  of  the  military  and  politi- 
cal relationships  with  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
have  spent  many  hours  studying  the 
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complex  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  a  strange  world  where  technical 
terminology  often  obscures  death  and 
destruction.  It  is  a  world  of  bitter  dis- 
putes over  the  relative  strength  of 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  I  have  tried  to  understand  and 
to  master  these  issues  and  I  wish  to 
share  some  of  my  conclusions  with  my 
colleagues  as  we  debate  for  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  one  can 
ask  about  nuclear  weapons  and  war. 
But  the  most  basic  question  is:  Are  our 
forces  capable  of  protecting  us  by  de- 
terring an  attack  on  us  or  responding 
to  an  attack  if  deterrence  fails? 

In  the  world  of  nuclear  strategy,  per- 
ceptions are  often  as  important  as  re- 
ality. If  our  only  option  were  to  re- 
spond to  an  attack  on  our  Minuteman 
missiles  by  retaliating  with  an  all-out 
attack  on  Soviet  cities,  our  enemies 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  they 
could,  in  effect,  blackmail  us  by 
launchmg  or  threatening  an  assault 
which  would  destroy  many  of  our 
weapons.  They  would  then,  in  effect, 
tell  us  that  we  dare  not  respond  be- 
cau.se  we  could  only  fire  our  remaining 
weapons  at  their  cities.  It  is  argued 
that  we  could  not  attack  their  cities 
because  they  would  retaliate  against 
our  cities  and  we  would  want  to  avoid 
that.  So  our  only  alternative,  under 
that  scenario,  would  be  to  surrender. 

This  perceived  scenario  is  cited  by 
those  who  believe  we  are  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  The  belief 
that  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  must 
be  capable  of  a  flexible  response  is 
critical  to  understanding  the  debate 
about  vulnerability  and  about  the  nu- 
clear freeze. 

There  are  major  flaws  in  the  conten- 
tion that  we  are  vulnerable,  that  we 
lack  the  means  to  respond  flexibly  to 
an  attack.  Even  if  most  or  all  of  our 
land-based  missiles  were  eliminated, 
we  would  still  have  most  of  our  bomb- 
ers and  submarines— capable  of 
launching  devastating  attacks  on  a 
range  of  Soviet  targets.  More  than 
half  the  9.200  nuclear  warheads  in  our 
arsenal  are  carried  by  our  planes  and 
subs.  Each  of  our  subs  alone  is  capable 
of  hitting  a  range  of  targets  or  of  de- 
stroying approximately  100  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
these  subs  are  invulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack. 

I  personally  have  visited  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  in  Omaha 
and  satisfied  myself  that  we  can  hit  a 
broad  range  of  military  and  industrial 
targets  and  are  not  limited  to  a  strike 
directly  against  population  centers. 

For  example,  if  the  Soviets  were  suc- 
cessful in  launching  a  perfectly  coordi- 
nated attack  on  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, it  has  been  estimated  that  some 

10  million  to  20  million  Americans 
would  be  killed  and  .some  14  to  20  per- 
cent of  our  industrial  capacity  would 
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be  destroyed.  We  could  respond  in 
kind,  killing  approximately  the  same 
number  of  Soviet  citizens  and  destroy- 
ing the  .same  amount  of  industrial  ca- 
pacity, and  still  have  an  adequate 
number  of  warheads  left  with  which 
to  deter  or  respond  to  any  further 
Soviet  strike  or  attempt  at  nuclear  co- 
ercion. 

While  such  .scenario  ignores  many 
realities,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
incalculable  aftereffects  of  such  a  lim- 
ited exchange,  such  estimates  at  least 
undermine  the  argument  that  after  an 
attack  on  our  land-based  missiles,  we 
could  only  respond  against  Soviet 
cities  or  surrender. 

That  fact  is  the  heart  of  the  argu- 
ment over  vulnerability  and  refutes 
claims  that  we  are  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  attack. 

Another  point  about  our  supposed 
vulnerability  also  needs  to  be  made.  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  can  with  confidence  be 
knocked  out  by  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
Such  an  attack  would  require  tremen- 
dous technological  coordination— and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  achieved  that  coordination.  This 
uncertainty  itself  should  act  as  a  de- 
terrent on  the  Soviets. 

In  many  ways,  the  question  of  inferi- 
ority misses  the  pomt.  If  we  are  not 
vulnerable,  if  we  can  retaliate  to  an 
attack,  if  we  have  the  power  to  re- 
spond to  an  attack— what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  superior"  or  "inferior"?  The 
point  is  that  we  are  capable.  We  have 
sufficient  strength  to  deter  or,  if  that 
fails,  to  respond. 

There  is  no  clear  way  to  find  out 
who  is  ahead  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Should  we  measure  the  number  of 
missiles,  their  throw-weight.  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles,  warheads, 
the  accuracy  of  missiles,  their  mega- 
tonnage  or  what?  We  are  ahead  in 
.some  areas,  they  are  ahead  in  others. 
Different  people  pick  different  meas- 
ures depending  on  the  point  they  wish 
to  prove.  But  there  is  no  agreement  on 
how  to  factor  in  all  these  consider- 
ations to  come  up  with  a  single,  simple 
and  cogent  answer.  Because  of  this  in- 
ability, the  debate  over  who  is  ahead 
will  continue.  And  there  are  other 
complications  for  the  equation.  You 
cannot  ju.st  look  at  how  many  differ- 
ent systems  either  of  us  has.  you  must 
look  at  how  well  each  system  can  do 
its  job. 

You  also  have  to  consider  the  de- 
ployment of  the  various  missiles.  We 
have  the  triad— a  three-pronged  strat- 
egy using  land-based  missiles,  subma- 
rines, and  airplanes.  Our  resources  are 
fairly  evenly  spread  among  those 
three  elements.  The  Soviets,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  concentrated  almost 
70  percent  of  their  strength  in  land- 
based  missiles.  Their  missiles  are 
larger  than  ours,  but  since  they  could 

become    about    as    vulnerable    as    our 
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fixed  land-based  missiles  and  more  of 
their  strength  is  in  those  mi.ssiles. 
more  of  their  strategic  force  rould  be 
vulnerable  than  is  our  own. 

Those       complexities       demonstrate 
that    there   is  no  clear  answer  to  the 
question  of  who  is  ahead.  More  impor- 
tant, the  real  issue  is  whether  we  are 
.strong  enough  to  deter  an  enemy.  And 
there  i.s  a  clear  answer  to  that— we  are! 
Even  though  we  are  strong  now.  we 
mu.st    maintain   our   military   strength 
and  improve  it  when  necessary.  But  we 
.should    not    be    wasteful    or    produce 
more  than  we  need  and  we  should  ac- 
tively seek  ways  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  weapons  which  could  destroy  us  all. 
I  believe  strongly  in  mutual  verifia- 
ble arms  control.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  number  and  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  believe  in  the  princi- 
ple set  forth  in  the  nuclear  freeze  peti- 
tion and  I  will  vote  for  it  because  it  is 
common.sensical— it    calls    for    mutual 
and   verifiable   nuclear   freeze.    I   sup- 
ported the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  I  am 
pleased    that    President    Reagan    has 
pledged     not     to     undermine     it— al- 
though,  regrettably,   he  will   not   ask 
the  Senate  to  ratify  it.  As  long  as  a 
treaty  provides  for  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble arms  control— or  even  better,  arms 
reduction,  I  believe  it  is  in  our  nation- 
al interest  to  adopt  it. 

I  also  believe  that  our  emphasis  on 
nuclear  weapons  has  had  a  harmful 
and  potentially  dangerous  impact  on 
our  conventional  strength.  Overspend- 
ing on  unnecessary  strategic  weapons 
diverts  scarce  resources  from  main 
taining  and  improving  our  convention- 
al forces— the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our 
military  machine.  This  money  would 
be  far  better  spent  for  the  ammuni- 
tion our  soldiers  would  have  to  use 
and  the  tanks  and  jeeps  they  would 
drive,  for  the  fuel  our  ships  would 
burn  and  the  repair  of  our  jets.  We 
need  to  fund  items  that  give  us  the  ca- 
pability of  responding  to  threats  with- 
out going  nuclear.  I  am  afraid  our 
overemphasis  on  nuclear  weapons— 
and  the  consequent  underemphasis  on 
conventional  forces— could  make  a  nu- 
clear war  more  possible.  As  my  col- 
leagues know.  I  have  attempted  to 
transfer  .some  of  the  dollars  being 
spent  for  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
areas  of  conventional  military 
strength. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
address,  briefly,  claims  by  opponents 
of  this  amendment  that  a  freeze  would 
be  more  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  less 
easily  verified,  than  other  arms  con- 
trol propo.sals.  There  is  ample  evidence 
from  leading  arms  control  experts 
which  contradicts  these  contentions. 

There  is  an  impressive  array  of 
expert  opinion  that  a  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  weapon  freeze  is  negoti- 
able, verifiable  and  in  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States. 


Critics  state  that  the  freeze  would  be 
very  hard  to  negotiate— an  opinion 
wholly  at  odds  with  that  of  our  chief 
arms-control  negotiators  from  William 
Foster  to  Paul  Warnke.  Among  other 
things,  they  state  that  a  production 
freeze  would  be  infeasible"  to  verify— 
despite  the  testimony  from  former 
CIA  Director  William  Colby  and  other 
intelligence  experts  that  a  comprehen- 
sive freeze  will  be  easier  to  verify  than 
more  limited  arms-control  agreements 
or  the  President's  Start  proposal. 

On  April  12.  1982.  five  key  foreign- 
policy,  arms  control  and  intelligence 
officials  from  previous  administra- 
tions-George Ball,  Clark  Clifford. 
William  Colby.  A\erell  Harriman.  and 
Paul  Warnke^wrotc  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  chairman: 

We  .support  reductions  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons;  thai  is  why  we  support 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  A  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  offers  the  best  hope  of 
halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  providing 
a  framework  for  initialing  the  complex 
proces.s  of  reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  .superpowers.  With  a  freeze  in  place, 
real  reductions  can  be  achieved,  rather  than 
reductions  in  some  areas  that  are  tacitly 
used  to  ratify  a  redirection  of  the  arms  race 
to  higher  levels  of  danger  and  instability. 

Mr.  President,  a  negotiated  strategic 
nuclear  freeze  is  a  commonsense  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  control  these 
awesome  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  American  people  know  this,  and 
they  want  the  Congre.ss  to  send  a 
signal  to  them  that  it  recognizes  this. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the 
Senate  sends  this  message  "loud  and 
clear."  and  it  is  a  step  forward  for  the 
American  people  and  their  national  se- 
curitv. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  oppo.siiion  to  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate.  The  impracticality 
of  a  nuclear  freeze  has  been  well-docu- 
mented by  our  defense  and  intelli- 
gence professionals. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  the  Congress  to 
dictate  foreign  policy.  That  is  the  job 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  adminis- 
tration has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  in- 
corporate congressional  concerns  into 
our  Nations  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  nuclear  freeze  sounds  simple  and 
it  is  simple.  Therein  lies  one  of  its 
greatest  flaws.  Simple  solutions  rarely 
fit  complex  problems,  and  this  case  is 
no  different, 

A  freeze  would  lock  the  United 
States  into  a  position  of  strategic  infe- 
riority from  which  we  may  never  re- 
cover. 

The  history  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  other  agreements  indicates  that 
they  would  no  more  abide  by  a  freeze 
than  thev  have  refrained  from  testing 
new  ICBMs.  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
allows  each  nation  to  flight  test  only 
one  new  ICBM.  but  the  Soviets  have 
already  ignored  this  provision  by 
flight  testing  more  than  one  new  gen- 
eration ICBM. 


The  Soviets  consistently  violate  trea- 
ties and  agreements  and  this  would  be 
no  different. 

Let  there  be  no  misconception.  A 
freeze  would  only  restrict  the  United 
States  because  the  Soviets  would  vio- 
late that  agreement  like  all  other 
agreements  it  chooses  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  nuclear  freeze  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
original  sponsors. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today. 
Mr.  President,  is  sanity— or  at  least  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

This  resolution  is  a  whisper  of  com- 
monsense in  a  world  dominated  by 
what  the  late  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  once 
called  nuclear  giants  and  ethical  in- 
fants. 

And.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the 
patronizing  remarks  by  some  in  this 
administration  about  the  naive,  but 
well-meaning  people  who  support  the 
freeze,  the  fact  is  that  this  resolution 
is  rooted  in  hard-ncsed  realism  about 
our  national  security  needs. 

If  there  is  anything  we  do  not  need 
for  our  defense,  it  is  more  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  are  50,000  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  world  today,  almost  all  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 
What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  the  two  superpowers 
have  between  them  the  capacity  to  in- 
flict upon  this  world  1  million  times 
the  explosive  power  that  in  1945  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima. 

Just  think  of  it-1  million  Hiroshi- 
mas,  just  waiting  to  happen. 

Think  of  the  resources  we  have 
poured  into  nuclear  weapons— between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
about  $900  billion  since  1945. 

Or  think  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet    nuclear    arsenals    as   equal    to 
5.000  times  the  firepower  expended  by 
all  sides  in  World  War  II. 
And  that  is  enough. 
Everv   single   day   of  the   year,   the 
United   States   and   the   Soviet    Union 
spend  a  combined  total  of  $100  million 
on  the  development  and  construction 
of  newer,  better,  and  deadlier  nuclear 
weapons. 
Why? 

What  does  either  side  gain? 
The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  noth- 
ing—nothing at  all. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  utterly  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union.  And  in  .spite  of 
all  the  talk  we  hear  about  windows  of 
vulnerability  and  the  like,  the  Soviets 
know  that  they  cannot  find  and  de- 
stroy all  of  our  silent,  deadly  nuclear 
subiiiarines.  that  they  cannot  stop  all 
of  our  bombers  from  getting  through, 
and  that  they  cannot  even  be  sure  of 
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destroying    m   fi   tirst 
land  based  mixsilo 

In  spite  of  all  ttu'  talk  ■■>.<•  hear  about 
Star  Wars  antimissile  (I'fmses.  we 
know  that  ine\itably.  the  So'.iets  will 
find  a  VI. ay  to  penetrate  any  such  de- 
fense, nu  niaittr  how  sophisticated  it 
may  be. 

In  the  nuclear  arms  race,  nobody 
wins     and  nobody  can  win. 

And  the  bottom  line,  is  that  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  more  than  wasteful. 
more  than  foolish,  more  than  irration- 
al It  is  positively  immoral.  Tiiat.  Mr. 
President,  ha.s  been  recognized  by  a 
truly  impressive  array  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished religious  leaders. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  what  some  of 
them  have  had  to  say 

"The  people  of  Ru.ssia  v^ant  peace," 
said  the  Reverend  Billy  ("irah.un.  "The 
people  of  China  want  peace,  the 
people  <it  the  I'luted  States  want 
peace.  *  '  '  I  am  tor  disarmament." 

Pope  John  Paul  II.  who  has  u.sed  the 
word  niadiu'ss  to  describe  the  nuclear 
arm.-,  r.n  »  wrote  recently  to  Presi- 
dent.^ Keagan  and  Androp<iv.  implor- 
uit;  thirn  to  bring  to  an  end  this  dance 
of  deat  h 

Rev  , lames  .Armstrong,  who  is  presi- 
dent lit  the  National  Council  of 
Churche.N  and  I'nited  Mettiodist  Bish- 
ops of  Iiutiana.  expressed  outrage  at 
the  Navy  .^  proposal  to  name  a  Trident 
submarine  Corpus  Chnsti,  which  is 
Latin  for    body  of  Christ    ' 

That."  .said  Bishop  Armstrong,  "is 
ati  ohx  e!i.  bhuspfiemy  "Jesus  Christ 
standi  m  .hrt  i  f  contradiction  to  every- 
thiiu;  iiie  ri'i'i.ii!  triiis  race  repre- 
sent.. .A  nucj.  ar  i;  .ii"  iist  would  incin- 
erate the.  I' hit).  !•  Ad' ,1(1  turn  it  into  a 
realm  oi  in-.- i  t  -  .imi  ir.uss.  The  nucle- 
ar Iree.'e  resoiut ;. .n  I  i.'s  not  Call  for 
unilater.al  di.sarre.ani.  nl.  But  there  is  a 
desperate  need  ir;  ^uch  a  day  for  uni- 
lateral initial  IV e.-,  like  that  of  Anwar 
Sadat  when  lie  flew  from  Cairo  to  Je- 
rusalem to  offer  an  olive  branch." 

Bishop  Armstrong  is  exactly  right  — 
v.  hat  the  world  needs  today  is  leaders 
in  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  the  courage  and  vision  of  Anwar 
Sadat. 

And  if  we  do  not  have  such  leaders, 
then  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  speaking 
through  their  Senators  and  their  Con- 
gressman, to  say  what  Sadat  said  — the 
simple  word  enough. 

Rabbi  Alexander  Schindler,  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, spoke  for  millions  of  Americans 
w  hen  he  said: 

We  are  seized  by  a  dread  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust, and  we  find  the  proliferation  of  .such 
weapon.s  morally  abhorrent.  What  kind  of 
ghoulish  imagination  is  it  which  can  project 
the  possibility  of  limited  nuclear  war.  which 
can  countenance  the  use  of  such  weapons, 
and  even  designate  .some  of  them  clean? 
There  is  nothing  clean  about  a  device  which 
can  put  a  torch  to  civilization.  There  are  no 
possible  limits  to  a  nuclear  conflict:  there  is 
no  acceptable  level  of  radioactive  poisoning: 


there  is  nothlnfc  clean  whatsoever  about 
maimed  limbs  and  burned  flesh  and  widow's 
tears  and  a  whole  dark  butchery  without  a 
.soul.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  emerging  as  the  central 
moral  issue  of  our  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  quoted  only  a 
few  of  the  Nation's  religious  leaders. 
To  quote  all  who  have  spoken  elo- 
quently in  favor  of  the  freeze  would 
take  many,  many  hours  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time. 

But  let  us  not  foreget  that  support 
for  this  sound,  sensible  resolution  goes 
far  beyond  a  few  well-known  leaders. 
In  every  part  of  this  country,  religious 
bodies  have  spoken  out.  And  I  defy 
anyone  to  describe  as  misguided,  or  as 
misinformed  or  as  misled  groups  like 
these,  all  of  which  have  endorsed  Ken- 
nedy-Hat field. 

Alabama  Church  Women  United; 
American  Baptist  Church,  annual 
meeting.  New  York;  Cleveland  Board 
of  Rabbis;  Colorado  Council  of 
Churches;  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Atlan- 
ta. Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maryland; 
Michigan  Council  of  Churches:  North 
Carolina  Friends-Con.servative;  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Churches;  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends;  Province  of 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  of  the  Con- 
ventual Franciscan  Order:  Sister  of 
Mercy.  Cincinnati  Provincial  Chapter; 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Region  11;  Virginia 
District  Conference,  Church  of  the 
Brethren;  and  West  Virginia  Council 
of  Churches. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  partial  list  of  the  religious 
leaders  and  organizations  endorsing 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  I'KhSlDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  I  have  made  a 
special  point  in  my  remarks  today  of 
addressing  the  broad  support  for  the 
nuclear  freeze  in  the  churches  and 
synagogues  of  America. 

But  support  for  the  nuclear  freeze 
goes  far  beyond  the  religious  bodies  of 
this  country. 

It  is  rooted  In  the  perception  of  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  that  some- 
thing is  terribly  wrong  in  the  world— 
that  the  arms  race  has  acquired  a  pow- 
erful, perverse  momentum  of  its  own— 
and  that  without  anyone  wanting  it, 
we  may  be  headed  toward  the  ultimate 
human  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear-freezc 
resolution  is  nothing  radical. 

It  is  commonsense. 

This  re.solution  is  not.  as  some  have 
said,  detrimental  in  some  unspecified 
way  to  our  national  security. 

To  the  contrary,  the  resolution  pro- 
poses to  end  a  self -perpetuating  arms 
spiral  that  threatens  to  destroy  us  all. 

This  re.solution.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
message  that  must  urgently  be  .sent. 


It  is  a  message  to  our  own  leaders 
and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  message  that  we  have  had 
enough,  that  we  have  spent  enough, 
and  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  shadow  of  destruction. 

And  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  see  their  way  clear 
today  to  .send  that  message,  loud  and 
clear,  so  that  all  the  world  will  hear  it. 

Exhibit  1 

religious  leaders  and  religious  organiza- 
tions which  have  endorsed  the  kennedy- 
hatfield  nuclear  freeze  resolution 

(Institutional  affiliations  of  individuals  are 
listed  for  identification  purposes  only ) 

Dr.  Thelma  Adaire.  President.  Church 
Women  United. 

Jimmy  R.  Allen.  Former  President.  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention. 

Father  Thomas  Ambrogi.  Director  of 
Social  Justice.  Archdiocese  of  San  Francis- 
co. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Zelle  Andrews.  Peace  Advocacy  Project  Di- 
rector, United  Church  of  Christ. 

Bishop  James  Armstrong.  President.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Association  of  American  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

Helen  I.  Barnhill.  Moderator.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Bishop  George  Bashore.  United  Methodist 
Church,  Boston,  MA. 

Rabbi  Leonard  Beerman.  Co-Chair.  Inter- 
faith  Center  to  Reverse  the  Arms  Race. 

Reverend  Asia  Bennett,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

Rabbi  L,eonard  I.  Berman,  Leo  Baeck 
Temple,  IjOs  Angeles,  California. 

Bishop  Edwin  Boulton.  United  Methodist 
Church.  Dakota-s  Area. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  Stephen  Wise 
Free  Synagogue.  New  York.  NY. 

Reverend  Arie  Brouwcr.  General  Secre- 
tary. Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Dr.  Edward  Brubaker,  Executive  for 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Synods  of 
Mid-America. 

Bishop  Jo.seph  Brunini.  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Jackson.  MI. 

Walter  H.  Capps.  Professor  of  Religious 
Studies,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara;  President.  Council  on  the  Study  of 
Religion. 

Reverend  Thomas  M.  Castlen.  As.sociate 
Synod  Executive.  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Cascades  Presbytery.  OR. 

Reverend  John  Chapman.  Associate 
Synod  Executive.  Synod  of  the  North  East. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Otis  Charles.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Utah. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Bishop  Wayne  Clymer.  United  Methodist 
Church.  lA. 

Reverend  Dr.  William  K.  Cober.  Executive 
Director.  Board  of  Ministries.  American 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  U.S.A. 

Dr  William  Sloan  Coffin.  Riverside 
Church.  New  York.  NY. 

Bishop  James  R.  Crumley.  Jr..  President. 
Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Robert  E.  Cuthill,  Synod  Executive, 
Synod  of  Lakes  and  Prairies.  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Ruth  Daugherty.  President.  Woman  s  Di- 
vision, United  Methodist  Church. 


Reverend  Robert  Davidson,  Moderator. 
General  Assembly,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Yvonne  Delk.  Executive  Director,  Office 
for  Church  in  Society,  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Reverend  John  Dertz.  Moderator.  Synod 
of  the  Piedmont,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Jesse  R.  De  Witt,  President.  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Global  Ministry.  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Dr.  James  M.  Dunn.  Executive  Director, 
Haptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Gretchen  Eick,  Policy  Advocate,  Washing- 
ton Office,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Theodore  W.  Engstrom.  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  World  Vision  International. 

Thom  White  Wolf  Fassett,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Bishop  Bernard  Flanagan.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Worcester,  MA. 

Reverend  Carl  Flemister.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Baptist  Association. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Sister  Alice  Gallen.  Executive  Director, 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Glaser.  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Reverend  Casper  L  Glenn,  Synod  Execu- 
tive. United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A..  Synod  of  Alaska-Northwest. 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Goldburg,  Rabbi  Emeri- 
tus, Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  New 
Canaan,  CT. 

Reverend  Billy  Graham. 

Bishop  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton,  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Detroit.  MI. 

Reverend  Richard  Halverson.  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Michael  Hamilton,  Canon,  Washington 
Cathedral. 

Bishop  Timothy  Harrington.  Catholic  Di- 
ocese of  Worcester,  MA. 

Reverend  Timothy  S.  Health.  S.J.,  Presi- 
dent, Georgetown  University. 

Reverend  Theodore  Hcsburgh.  S.J..  Presi 
dent.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Achbishop  James  Hickey.  Catholic  Arrti 
diocese  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Bishop  Kenneth  Hicks.  United  Methodist 
Church.  AK. 

Bishop  Leroy  G.  Hodapp.  President, 
Board  of  Church  and  Society,  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Bishop  William  R  Houck.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Jack.son.  MI 

Reverend  William  Howard.  Past  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Churches, 

Bishop  George  Hunt.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Archbishop  Raymond  Hunlhausen. 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Seattle,  WA 

Archbishop  lakovos.  Primate,  Greek  Or- 
thodox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
.America. 

Mary  Evelyn  Jegen.  Executive  Director, 
Pax  Chnsti.  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Carroll  I)  Jenkin.s  .Synod  Exec- 
utive of  the  Piedmont,  I'nited  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Reverend  William  A  Jones,  President.  Na 
tional  Black  Pa.stors  Conference. 

Kenneth  Kanlzer.  Editor,  Christianit.v 
Today 

[ieverend  Richard  KiUmer.  I3irector. 
I'eacemakiiit;  Project,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  m  the  U.S. A 

Paul  Kittlaus.  Director.  Washington 
Office,  United  Church  of  Christ. 


Leadership    Conference    of    Women    Reli 
gious  in  the  U.S.A. 

Jane  Leiper,  Associate  Director,  Washing- 
ton Office.  National  Council  of  the  Church 
of  ChrLst  in  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Gasper  Lo  Biondo.  Executive 
Director.  Jesuit  School  Ministries. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Lowery.  Prsident,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference, 

Bishop  Roger  Mahony,  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Stockton.  CA. 

Reverend  C.  J.  Malloy.  Jr..  General  Secre- 
tary, Progressive  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. Inc. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Mandelbaum.  Executive 
Vice-President.  Synagogue  Council  America. 

Reverend  Canon  Charles  Martin,  Chair- 
man, Peace  Commission.  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  DC. 

Bishop  Marjorie  S.  Matthews.  United 
Methodist  Church.  WI. 

Bishop  Leroy  Matthiesen.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Amarillo.  TX. 

Reverend  Oscar  McCloud.  General  Direc- 
tor. Program  Agency.  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

David  E.  Morris.  Executive  Presbyter. 
Presbytery  of  Northern  Waters.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Margaret  Morris.  Chairperson. 
Peacemaking  Advisory  Committee.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Francis  P.  Murphy.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Baltimore,  MD. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Neff,  General  Secretary. 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board. 

Jenny  A.  Noblech.  President,  Children  for 
Peace. 

Mary  Jane  Patterson.  Director,  Washing- 
ton Office,  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
U.S.A. 

Dr.  Eugene  Pickett.  President,  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association. 

Bishop  Anthony  M.  Pilla.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Cleveland,  OH. 

Dr.  Avery  Post,  President,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Presbytery  of  New  York.  NY.  United  Pres- 
bv  terian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  David  W.  Preus,  Presiding 
Bishop,  American  Lutheran  Church. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Inc. 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Qumn.  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Sacramento.  CA. 

Archbishop  John  Quinn,  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco 

Claire  Randall.  General  Secretary.  Na 
tional  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S,A. 

Bishop  David  Reed.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Louisville,  KY 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Susan  Rhoades.  Synod  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Riverside  Church  Disarmamenl  Prot;ram. 
New  York.  NY. 

Reverend  Joseph  Roberts.  Pastor.  Ebene 
zer  Baptist  Church.  Atlanta.  GA. 

Bishop  PYank  J  Rodimer.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Paterson,  NJ. 

Rabbi  David  Saperstein,  Religious  Action 
Center.  Union  of  American  Hebrev^-  Congre 
gations. 

Rabbi  Herman  Schaalman,  President. 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler.  President. 
ITnion  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Reverend  Robert  Seel,  Executive  Presby 
ter.  Synod  of  the  Southwest,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 


Reverend  John  A.  Sensenig.  Synod  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Ronald  Sider,  President,  Evangelicals  for 
Social  Action. 

Rabbi  Henry  Siegman,  Executive  Director, 
American  Jewish  Congress, 

Reverend  Simon  Smith,  S.J.,  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions, Inc. 

Reverend  Robert  F.  Smylie.  Association 
for  Peace  and  International  Affairs,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Edward  F.  Snyder,  Executive  Secretary, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 

Sojourners. 

Bishop  Walter  F.  Sullivan.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Richmond.  VA. 

Sister  Nancy  Sylvester.  Legislative  Liai- 
son. NETWORK. 

Synod  of  the  Southwest.  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Daniel  Thursz.  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Bnai  Brith  International. 

Reverend  John  H.  Tietjen.  President. 
Christian  Seminary -Seminex. 

Dr.  Eugene  Turner.  Synod  Executive, 
Synod  of  the  Northeast.  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  General  As- 
sembly. 

Reverend  Foy  Valentine.  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  Vernon  B.  Van  Bruggen.  Synod  of  the 
Northeast.  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Albert  Vorspan,  Vice-President,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Bishop  John  T.  Walker.  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Washington.  DC. 

Reverend  Paul  A.  Wee,  General  Secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Ministries. 

Bishop  Frederik  Wertz,  United  Methodist 
Church.  Washington.  DC. 

Reverend  Edward  A.  White.  Executive 
Presbyter.  National  Capitol  Union  Presby- 
tery. 

Reverend  Robert  White,  Minister  for 
Social  Issues,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Dr.  Loretta  J  Williams.  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association,  Boston.  MA. 

Reverend  Francis  X  Winters.  S.J..  Profes- 
sor of  International  Relations  and  of  Ethics. 
Georgetown  University. 

Rabbi  Walter  S  Wurzburger.  President, 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Yeates  County  Area  Council  of  Churches. 
Social  Concerns  Committee.  Penn  Yan.  NY. 

Reverend  H.  Davis  Yeuell.  Synod  Execu- 
tive of  the  Virginias.  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S. A 

•  Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s  a 
cosponsor  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion thai  was  sent  to  the  Senate  floor 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  month  and  I  was  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatfield  in  cosponsonng  this  amend- 
ment. It  was  indeed  time  for  the 
Senate  to  be  able  to  discuss  this  initia- 
tive and  vote  on  it.  although  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  were  forced  to  use 
this  very  limited  opportunity  for  this 
discussion.  The  crucial  importance  of 
the  issue  and  the  broad  support  it 
enjoys  among  the  American  people 
would  deserve  better  treatment. 
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U  IS  well  known  that  the  freeze 
movement  grew  out  of  a  deep  sense  of 
frustration  that  was  generated  by  the 
contemptuous  fashion  this  administra 
lion  treated  the  subject  of  arms  con 
trol  for  a  long  time,  in  many  respects 
up  to  this  date.  True,  at  the  time 
President  Reagan  took  office  there 
was  a  broad  consensus  that  our  de 
fense  efforts  needed  some  strengthen- 
ing, that  in  several  areas  our  force 
structure  was  not  up  to  the  level  that 
would  provide  us  adequate  security. 
The  mandate  based  on  this  consensus, 
however,  was  vastly  overinterpreted  by 
the  administration.  A  prudent  nation- 
al security  policy  cannot  consist  exclu 
sively  of  decisions  on  building  more 
and  more  arms.  Arms  modernization 
has  to  be  matched  by  aggressive  ef- 
forts to  arrive  to  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
put  a  cap  on  the  arms  of  mass  destruc- 
tion possessed  by  the  two  superpowers, 
and.  on  the  other,  would  eliminate  the 
destabilizing  features  from  the  force 
structure  of  both  adversaries  and  lead 
to  a  secure  balance. 

The  reckless  statements  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  denigrating  the  impor- 
tance of  arms  control  and  the  enor- 
mous defense  budgets  presented  mobi 
lized  millions  of  ordinary  Americans 
committed  to  peace  and  a  rational  de- 
fense policy.  The  freeze  movement  was 
born.  Our  resolution  and  this  amend- 
ment is  the  response  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  what  was  a  genuine 
popular  initiative  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  country. 

It  is  .somewhat  unusual  to  try  to  dic- 
tate a  treaty  or  a  negotiating  posture 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  is  generally 
up  to  the  Executive  to  initiate  and  ne- 
gotiate treaties.  Nobody  in  the  Senate 
has  any  illusions  about  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  such  a  reverse  process  that 
we  have  been  attempting  with  the 
freeze  initiative.  Our  goal,  however,  is 
more  symbolic  than  practical.  With 
my  colleagues  who  are  parts  of  this 
effort  we  are  not  attempting  to  work 
out  an  elaborate  negotiating  position. 
What  we  are  doing  instead  is  to  put 
the  moral  and  political  weight  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  idea  of  stopping  the 
arms  race.  It  takes  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  both  superpowers  to  at  least 
limit  the  escalation  and  proliferation 
of  weaponry  and  to  try  to  establish  a 
balance  that  provides  adequate  securi- 
ty for  both  parties  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. Proponents  of  the  freeze  are  not 
naive  dreamers.  Mr.  President.  A  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  in- 
stance, the  idealistic  goal  of  a  total  dis- 
armament may  be  desirable  in  an  ideal 
world  but  we  know  well  that  we  do  not 
live  in  an  Ideal  world.  What  is  behind 
the  idea  of  the  freeze  is  a  much  more 
limited,  but  much  more  realistic  idea: 
namely,  that  the  present  level  of  ar- 
maments is  perfectly  satisfactory  for 
guaranteeing  mutual  security  provid- 


ing the  major  adversaries  show  a  will- 
ingness to  agree  to  a  settlement  that 
assures  such  an  outcome.  In  other 
words  the  enormous  sums  being  spent 
every  year  on  new  and  newer  systems 
do  not  raise  the  level  of  .security  for 
either  parties.  All  they  do  is  to  create 
and  eliminate  minor  imbalances  that 
are  immeasurable  anyway  and  waste 
important  re.sources  that  could  serve 
much  better  purposes. 

The  proposed  freeze  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  and  it  will  have  to  be 
mutual  and  verifiable  Any  treaty  re- 
sulting from  those  negotiations  will 
have  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate. 
We  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine such  a  treaty  and  decide  in  its 
actual  form  whether  it  would  serve 
our  national  interest  or  not.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  me  why  the  basic  idea  is 
attacked  so  bitterly  when  in  fact  it 
makes  eminent  sense.  A  bold  initiative 
to  start  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
to  bring  about  a  freeze  treaty  would 
soon  reveal  whether  they  are  serious 
about  limiting  the  level  of  armaments 
on  both  sides.  I  would  certainly  not 
support  an  unbalanced  freeze  treaty 
without  corresponding  Soviet  conces- 
sions and  T  doubt  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues would. 

The  freeze  initiative  represents  a 
broad  national  consensus  on  a  matter 
of  overwhelming  importance  to  the 
Nation.  The  Senate  should  provide 
leadership  on  this  issue  by  adopting 
this  amendment.* 

FREEZE  TO  END  THE  ARMS  RACE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  almost  20  months  since 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  them  and  with  many 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
this  nuclear  freeze  amendment  today. 
It  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  initiative  as  a  body.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  waited  far  too  long. 

The  American  people  have  raised 
their  voices  in  support  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  for  the  better  part  of  2 
years  now.  Almo.st  1  million  people 
jammed  New  York  City  in  June  of  last 
year  in  support  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  In  elections  1  year  ago. 
nine  States  and  24  cities  endorsed  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  by  an  average 
of  60  percent  approval.  My  own  State 
of  New  Jersey  gave  the  freeze  a  ring- 
ing 76  percent  endorsement.  On  May 
4.  1983.  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives voted  278  to  149  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.  which  calls  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons. 

This  broad  public  and  political  sup- 
port for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  has 
grown  primarily  out  of  our  increased 
understanding  of  the  horrors  of  nucle- 
ar war  and  our  concerns  that  existing 
leaders     lack     the    determination     to 


lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
Public  opinion  polls  show  that  mo.st 
people  think  there  will  be  a  nuclear 
war  in  the  future  and  that  it  will 
quickly  escalate  to  an  all-out  nuclear 
conflagration.  At  the  same  time  politi- 
cal leaders  have  continued  threatening 
rhetoric  and  are  proceeding  with  plans 
for  adding  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  those  already  stockpiled  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  freeze  movement  makes  sense 
because  of  the  general  parity  that  now 
exists  in  the  nuclear  structure  differ- 
ences. Deterrence  is  currently  .served 
by  this  parity.  The  deployment  of 
newer,  more  accurate,  and  more  pow- 
erful weapons  by  each  side  in  the 
future  may  destabilize  deterrence  and 
make  nuclear  war  more  likely. 

Opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  res- 
olution argue  that  we  need  more  nu- 
clear weapons  because  the  Soviets  are 
hardening  their  missile  silos,  dispers- 
ing their  missiles  more  widely,  and 
building  more  missiles.  The  response 
they  urge  is  that  we  follow  suit  and 
harden  our  own  silos,  disperse  our  own 
missiles,  and  build  more  missiles  of  our 
own.  This  logic  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  arms  race.  Both  sides 
have  felt  compelled  to  commit  to  this 
never  ending  arms  spiral  even  when 
there  is  not  rational  security  advan- 
tage to  be  gained. 

A  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  offers  an  alternative  ap- 
proach. The  freeze  resolution  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  assumes 
that  efforts  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and 
insure  peace  need  more  than  endless 
negotiations  that  allow  new  weapons 
deployments.  We  need  the  negotiation 
of  an  end  to  new  weapons,  and  then 
negotiations  to  reduce  the  arsenals  on 
both  sides. 

Current  emphasis  on  expanding  nu- 
clear arsenals  is  inherently  destabiliz- 
ing to  the  current  parity  in  forces. 
Building  more  accurate,  powerful 
weapons  can  threaten  deterrence  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war. 
Commitment  of  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  a  never-ending  arms  race 
needlessly  drains  our  economy  when 
we  have  other  priorities  we  cannot 
Ignore. 

Negotiation  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  that  applies  to  both  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
is  verifiable  is  a  better  alternative.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  oppose  passage  of  this  form  of 
the  nuclear  freeze. 

There  is  not  one  Member  of  this 
great  legislative  body  who  relishes  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  not  one  Member  of  this 
Senate  who  is  not  deeply  sobered  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and 


the  SoMft  rnidii  I)o^st■s,s  the  capabili- 
ties for  UIll^la^•lIla!)ll  nuclear  destrur- 
lion.  Every  McmbtT  .'-upports  reduc- 
tion of  the  ar.'-ciial.'-  and  nonf  believe.s 
that  simply  stockpiling  ueapon.s  will 
alone  resolve  the  problem  of  nuclear 
weapon.s.  We  .stand  on  common 
tTround. 

In  addition,  when  Mfmber.s  of  the 
.Senate  analyze  the  prospect  and  hope 
tor  arms  control,  there  are  areas  of 
unity  as  well.  First,  arms  control 
agreements  should  ultimately  result  in 
.substantial  reductions  in  the  arsenals 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  lessening  in  the  long 
term  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled 
buildup  and  threat  of  first  use. 
Second,  arm.s  control  proposals  should 
aim  for  the  creation  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  levels  of  arms  on  both  sides, 
since  imbalances  in  arm.s  can  be  desta- 
bilizing, encouraging  coercion  or  ag- 
gression. Third,  any  agreement  should 
be  thoroughly  verifiable,  not  ba.sed  on 
blind  trust  or  mere  technology. 
Fourth,  arms  control  should  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  and  enhance  United 
.States  and  allied  security. 

As  with  many  issues.  Members  of 
the  Senate  part  company  when  specif- 
ic proposals  are  debated  and  the 
debate  regarding  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  divides  us  tonight.  I  support 
another  piece  of  legislation,  intro- 
duced in  recent  months  by  Senator 
DoLK.  which  calls  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  of  nuclear  force  at 
levels  substantially  reduced  from 
those  that  currently  exist,  to  be  ac- 
complished through  concerted  arm.s 
reduction  talks. 

There  are  several  Lssues  that  !  must 
raise  in  opposing  this  resolution.  F^irst. 
ihis  freeze  is  simply  not  strong 
enough.  We  should  not  bo  seeking  to 
cap  deployments  at  the  present  high 
levels.  Substantial  redurtions  should 
be  our  aim.  The  zero  option  proposal 
of  the  President  would  cancel  planned 
deployment  of  Pershing  Us  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  ex- 
change for  the  elimination  of  compa- 
rable Soviet  intermediate-range  nucle- 
ar missiles.  The  START  negotiations 
would  substantially  reduce  mi.ssiles 
through  verifiable  proofs.  The  history 
of  diplomacy  suggests  that  with  a 
freeze  the  Soviets  would  legitimately 
believe  there  is  little  need  to  reduce  in 
the  near  term.  Such  a  perception  in 
the  Soviet  mind  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  Second,  NATO  leaders,  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  specific 
defense  agreements,  do  not  a.s  a  body 
support  a  freeze.  A  unilateral  decision 
by  the  United  States  to  freeze  would 
effectively  be  a  slap  in  the  face  of  our 
allies,  undercutting  tin  necessary 
trust  on  which  our  relations  must  be 
bii-sed.  Third,  the  Soviets  would  have 
little  incentive  to  agree  to  reductions 
111  strategic  and  intermediate-range 
arms  if  they  could  simply  freeze  the 
existing  situation.  Fourth,  a  freeze  is  a 


freeze  not  only  of  the  number  of  weap- 
ons, but  also  a  freeze  of  the  strategic 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, which  targets  civilian  population 
and  ha.s  been  the  ruling  nuclear  strate- 
gy since  1962.  Fifth,  there  are  certain 
twists  of  defense  capability  which  are 
inherent  in  this  freeze  proposal.  The 
freeze  would  disallow  new  submissiles. 
but  would  not  stop  production  of  new 
■hunter  submarines,"  in  which  the  So- 
viets have  shown  great  interest.  This 
freeze  proposal  would  also  allow  the 
Soviets  to  maintain  300  SS-20's  in 
place,  while  preventing  deployment  of 
new  U.S.  programs. 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President,  after 
extensive  reading,  discussions,  analy- 
sis, and  reflection.  1  liave  decided  to 
vote  for  this  resolution  for  a  mutual. 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  the  resolution, 
realistically  \iewed,  simply  states  an 
offer  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  dis- 
cuss arms  limitations. 

Given  the  cataclysmic  consequences 
of  nuclear  war,  I  favor  a  policy  which 
emphasizes  negotiations  now  and  ex- 
presses a  willingness,  under  appropri- 
ate arrangements,  to  end  the  arms 
race.  That  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  President's  two-track  approach: 
First,  strength,  and  second,  arms  re- 
duction. 

As  is  the  case  on  so  man.\  matters 
which  come  before  the  Senate,  the 
similarities  on  proposals  are  far  great- 
er than  their  differences.  Much  of  the 
President's  policy  on  arms  reduction  is 
similar  to  the  policy  of  this  resolution. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  Jackson-Warner  resolution. 
backed  by  the  President,  with  the  Hat- 
field-Kennedy  resolution.  Similarly, 
both  are  consistent  with  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  resolution,  on  build-down.  Fre- 
quently, as  it  appears  to  me,  the  focus 
of  the  debate  is  more  a  matter  of  who 
wins  and  who  loses  our  intrafamily  ar- 
guments rather  than  any  real  dis- 
agreement on  objectives  or  even  meth- 
ods of  implementation.  Perhaps  the 
strength  of  our  system  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  extent  of  agreements  from 
those  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum 
on  sucii  issues. 

I  believe  there  is  now  rough  parity 
in  nuclear  arms  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  nuclear 
age.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  superiority.  On  the  issue  of 
superiority  versus  inferiority.  I  believe 
that  there  is  only  inferiority  in  the 
.sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  inferior 
to  the  United  States  becau.se  the 
United  States  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
I'nion:  and  similarly,  the  United 
States  IS  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  the  Soviet  Union  could  de- 
stroy the  United  States. 

In  congressional  hearings,  there  ha.s 
been  extensive  questioning  of  key  ad- 
ministration officials  as  to  whether  we 
(the  United  States)  would  trade  our 
nuclear    capability    for    that    of    the 


Soviet  Union.  In  my  judgment,  a  fair 
reading  of  those  responses  'eads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  rough  parity. 

This  resolution,  which  constitutes  an 
offer  to  negotiate,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions 
which  I  have  proposed  calling  for  an 
immediate  summit  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Soviet  President  on  arms 
reduction.  In  May  1982.  that  resolu- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Senate.  In  June  1983,  that  resolu- 
tion was  again  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate, 

In  conversations  with  the  President, 
I  ha\e  urged  him  to  press  to  have  that 
summit  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  date. 
The  President  has  responded  that  he, 
too,  would  like  a  summit,  but  the  time 
is  not  right.  My  vote  on  this  resolution 
renews  an>  urging  of  the  President  to 
press  for  that  summit  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

While  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  prefer  not  to  have  this  res- 
olution adopted  so  as  to  leave  him  the 
greatest  flexibility,  much  of  what  the 
President  has  said  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  this  resolution.  The  President 
has  frequently  commented  that  he 
would  like  to  ha\e  arms  reduction; 
but,  like  his  contention  that  the  time 
is  not  right  for  a  summit,  he  contends 
that  the  time  is  not  right  for  arms  re- 
duction because  we  must  first  become 
stronger  before  we  can  have  meaning- 
ful arms  reduction.  My  sense  is  that 
we  can  have  meaningful  arms  redu- 
tion  now  and  that  this  resoliv.ion 
simply  calls  for  negotiations  on  ..hat 
arms  reduction. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  this  re.'^oiution 
does  not  constitute  a  commitment 
against  new  weapons  systems.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  resolution— a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze— obviously  will  not  be 
achieved  instantaneously.  Regrettably. 
the  po-ssibility  is  present  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  reject  the  proposition  out- 
right or  that  the  difficulties  of  verifi- 
cation might  preclude  implementation 
of  the  resolution  even  if  there  were 
agreement  on  the  basic  objective. 
Until  those  complex  issues  are  an- 
swered, the  United  States  must  contin- 
ue to  maintain  its  strength. 

The  argument  that  modernization  is 
needed  to  maintain  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent after  neglect  in  the  1970's  has 
merit.  What  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
however,  is  how  much  modernization 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  3  years  with  the  deployment  of 
the  Trident  submarines  and  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  lALCM)  on  B- 
52  bombers.  The  Trident  boats,  which 
are  far  quieter  and  therefore  far  more 
invulnerable,  open  a  second  ocean,  in- 
crea-sing  our  patrol  areas  tenfold.  The 
ALCMs  can  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses far  better  than  B-52's.  We  have 
now  regained  momentum  on  modern- 
ization. If  the  freeze  proposal  were  re- 
jected by   the  Soviets,  we  would  not 
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have    lost    momentum    on    moderniza- 
tion while  enKaKiriK  in  negotiations. 

During  the  course  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  I  have  held  open 
house-town  meetings  in  Gettysburg, 
Chambersburg,  Altoona,  Johnstown. 
Greensburg,  Monroeville,  Butler, 
Mercer.  Erie,  York,  Allentown,  Wilkes 
Barre.  Scranton.  Media.  West  Chester, 
Norristown,  Doylestown,  Pittsburgh, 
Kittanning.  Clearfield,  State  College. 
Wiliiamsport,  Centralia,  Reading, 
Upper  Darby,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
each  of  those  sessions,  many  responsi- 
ble, thoughtful  people  urged  the  U.S. 
Government  to  act  decisively  and 
promptly  against  the  threat  of  world 
destruction  through  nuclear  war. 
Their  reasoning  was  persuasive. 

Win  or  lose,  this  resolution  obviously 
does  not  decide  the  complex  issues 
considered  in  this  short  statement; 
but,  on  balance,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  passage  rather  than  defeat  of  this 
resolution  would  do  more  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise  in  strong  and  un- 
equivocal support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senatoi  from  Massa- 
chusetts. (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  which 
would  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  immediately  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  development  and  deploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  lifetime,  and  in 
that  of  most  of  our  colleagues,  there 
have  been  many  wars  and  crises.  I 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  experienced 
firsthand  the  heat  of  battle  and  wit- 
nessed in  the  deaths  of  many  of  my 
comrades  the  destructive  capability  of 
mankind.  There  have  been  many  times 
over  these  years  when  I  thought  that 
we  were  facing  our  greatest  threat  to 
our  Nation's  security  and.  indeed,  to 
the  security  and  the  freedom  of  the 
entire  world.  Hitler's  Germany  and 
the  relentless  advance  on  Europe  of 
the  Nazi  war  machine,  the  conquest  of 
Asia  by  the  Japanese,  the  takeover  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  the  Soviets,  and 
the  onset  of  the  cold  war  period  tested 
seriously  the  will  and  the  courage  of 
the  United  States. 

But  while  we  have  faced  such 
threats  to  our  security  succe.ssfully 
and  in  most  cases  triumphantly,  the 
grave  threat  we  are  facing  now  may  be 
putting  our  Nation  into  greater  danger 
than  ever  before.  The  grave  danger  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is,  of  course,  the 
ever-increasing  po.ssibility  of  a  nuclear 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  and  accelerating  nuclear 
arms  race  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  as  a 
nation  face  a  greater  danger  of  nucle- 
ar war  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 


end  of  the  cold  war.  The  reason   for 
this  should  be  evident  to  all  of  us. 

There  has  over  the  past  3  or  4  years 
been  a  drastic  and  very  serious  deterio- 
ration in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, for  which  the  Soviets  are  pri- 
marily responsible,  but  for  which  we 
are  not  totally  blameless.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  events  in 
Poland,  the  collapse  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  ac- 
companying end  of  bilateral  arms  con- 
trol talks,  the  long  delay  before  the 
Reagan  administration  became  serious 
about  arms  control,  the  early  hard-line 
rhetoric  by  the  administration  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  lack  of  flexibil- 
ity of  our  negotiators  at  the  START 
talks,  the  Soviet  downing  of  an  un- 
armed Korean  commercial  airliner, 
Soviet  influence  in  Syria  and  its  con- 
tribution to  instability  in  Lebanon, 
and  now  the  early  findings  of  Soviet/ 
Cuban  complicity  in  the  violent  take- 
over of  Grenada  by  leftist  military  ele- 
ments: these  and  other  factors,  Mr. 
President,  have  led  us  down  the  path 
of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  brought  us  closer  and 
closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

Added  to  this  serious  deterioration 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations  is  the 
nuclear  arms  race  which  has  been  con- 
tinuing on  both  sides  unabated,  with 
no  early  end  or  even  a  slowing  down  in 
sight.  The  arms  race  is  the  spark 
which  may  set  the  entire  world  on  fire; 
there  should  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
In  my  judgment,  current  movements 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets 
to  deploy  new  generations  of  nuclear 
weapons,  such  as  the  MX  mi.ssile  on 
our  side  and  the  big  multiple  warhead 
missiles  on  their  side,  are  destabilizing 
the  current  strategic  balance  of  power. 
These  new  weapons,  with  their  in- 
creased accuracy  and  yield,  are  first- 
strike  capable  and  are  themselves  vul- 
nerable to  destruction  in  their  silos. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  not  getting  more  de- 
terrent from  these  new,  offensive 
weapons;  we  are  encouraging  the  con- 
sideration of  a  first  .strike  by  one  side 
or  the  other.  As  the  blue-ribbon  Scow- 
croft  Commi-ssion  on  nuclear  modern- 
ization recognized,  this  is  precisely 
what  both  of  our  countries  must  be 
moving  away  from— the  deployment  of 
first-strike  capable  weapons. 

What  I  believe  is  needed  to  pull  us 
out  of  this  death  spiral  we  know  as  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  to  pull  us  back 
from  this  game  of  brinkmanship  we 
have  been  playing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  a  real  breakthrough  in  nucle- 
ar arms  control.  We  desperately  need 
a  comprehensive  arms  limitation 
agreement  to  halt  the  arms  race  in  its 
tracks  and  we  need  it  now  before 
things  gel  even  further  out  of  hand. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  President 
Reagan  has  failed  to  get  anywhere 
near  in  arms  control  agreement  at  the 
strategic     arms     reduction     talks     in 


Geneva  and,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  distinct  po.s.sibility  that  if  our 
cruise  and  PershHl^;  II  missiles  are  de- 
ployed in  Europe  as  scheduled  this 
fall,  the  Soviets  will  walk  out  on  the 
START  negotiations. 

The  only  realistic  answer  I  see  to  the 
dangerous  situation  that  is  evolving  is 
a  United  States-Soviet  agreement  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  further  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Mr.  President,  an  immediate  freeze 
would  accomplish  what  past  agree- 
ments and  years  of  negotiations  have 
failed  to  do— put  in  place  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  which  would  actually 
halt  the  deployment  of  new  weapons, 
particularly  the  new  generations  of  de- 
stabilizing weapons  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Of  course,  the  opponents  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  have  argued  strenuously 
that  this  is  precisely  what  is  wrong 
with  the  freeze— that  it  would  inhibit 
the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces,  thus  freezing  the  United  States 
into  an  inferior  strategic  posture  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  strategic  balance  is  central  to  the 
debate  on  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  by  the 
shrill  warning  of  this  administration 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  holds  a  de- 
stabilizing advantage  in  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  that  a  freeze  would 
lock  the  United  States  into  a  position 
of  strategic  inferiority  and  vulnerabil- 
ity. To  show  that  I  have  not  been 
driven  by  the  politics  of  this  issue.  I 
might  point  out  that  I  was  equally  un- 
convinced by  the  shrill  warnings  of 
the  Carter  administration  that  a 
window  of  vulnerability  to  a  Soviet 
attack  existed  if  we  did  not  build  the 
MX  mi.ssile  and  place  it  in  a  deceptive 
basing  mode. 

I  think  most  objective  observers  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  definite  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  their  strategic  weapons. 
But  I  do  think  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  our  respective  nuclear  arse- 
nals are  probably  at  an  e.ssential 
parity.  A  strong  case  can  also  be- made 
that  the  opponents  of  the  freeze  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  distort  the 
true  facts  about  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  relationship  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  freeze.  In  fact.  I 
think  that  the  opponents  of  the  freeze 
have  undermined  their  own  credibility 
by  exaggerating  U.S.  inferiority  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  strategic  equation 
and  neglecting  to  mention  U.S. 
strengths  and  advantages. 

We  have  all  heard  the  argument. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Soviets  have 
great  advantages  over  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  land-based 
ICBM  launchers,  in  the  number  of 
MIRVed  or  multiple  warhead  ICBM's. 


in  ICHM  tlirow  weight,  in  submarine 
nu.s.silf  launrhers.  and  in  ballistic  mis- 
sile t(>iiria^;r  Based  on  the.se  compari- 
sons m  thisf  areas,  the  administration 
and  the  opponents  of  the  freeze  in 
Congress  contend  that  the  Soviets 
ha\e  achieved,  as  a  result  of  their  sus- 
tained military  buildup  over  the  past 
10  years,  a  definite  margin  of  superior- 
ity over  U.S.  nuclear  forces.  They 
therefore  conclude  that  the  United 
States  must  play  'catch  up"  to  the  So- 
viets in  strategic  force  capability 
before— I  repeat— before  we  enter  into 
any  arms  control  agreement  that 
really  controls  or  restricts  weapons  de- 
velopment or  deployment. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  freeze  opponents  are 
wrong  on  the  issue  of  strategic  inferi- 
ority and  on  the  need  for  us  to  catch 
up  to  the  Soviets  before  we  make  a 
meaningful  attempt  at  reaching  an 
arms  control  accord.  In  my  judgment, 
that  kind  of  thinking  will  only  lead  to 
a  perpetual  arms  race  and  a  future 
global  holocaust.  I  think  they  are 
wrong  and  I  believe  that  an  objective 
look  at  all  the  factors  that  make  up 
the  .strategic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  bear  this  out. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have 
advantages  over  us  in  the  areas  I  have 
just  listed,  the  United  States  far  out- 
strips the  Soviet  Union  in  several  very 
significant  areas,  most  of  which  are 
either  overlooked  or  downplayed  by 
the  freeze  opponents  and  the  adminis- 
tration. The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  has  the  advantage  over  the  So- 
viets in  the  total  number  of  warheads, 
in  missile  accuracy  and  reliability,  in 
orui.se  missile  technology,  in  the 
number  of  bombers  and  in  the  accura- 
cy of  bomber  weapons,  in  the  number 
of  submarine-launched  warheads  and 
in  submarine  technology,  and  in  stra- 
tegic force  readiness. 

When  these  factors  are  taken  into 
account.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  freeze  opponents 
can  continue  to  make  the  argument 
that  our  strategic  forces  are  inferior. 

Of  cour.se.  the  argument  that  is  held 
in  reserve  by  the  freeze  opponents  is 
that  75  percent  of  our  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads  are  missiles,  submarines, 
and  bombers  that  are  more  than  15 
years  old,  while  75  percent  of  Soviet 
warheads  are  on  launchers  less  than  5 
years  old.  The  conclusion  is  that  a 
freeze  on  new  weapons  production  and 
modernization,  even  if  we  are  now  at 
parity  with  the  Soviets,  would  in  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time  threaten 
the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
fit^iires  represent  a  misleading  attempt 
to  portray  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  the 
most  unifavorable  light  when  com- 
pared to  Soviet  forces.  For  example, 
the  freeze  opponents  continue  to  com- 
pare  the   ages   of  submarines  as   op- 


posed to  the  ages  of  mi.ssiles  on  I  host- 
submarines— the  latter  comparison 
being  one  in  whirh  the  United  States 
(■n.ioys  a  decided  advantage.  The  com- 
parison of  Soviet  and  United  States 
delivery  systems,  the  mi.ssiles  and 
bombers  that  actually  deliver  the  war- 
heads to  the  targets,  reveals  an  entire- 
ly different,  and  nowhere  near  a.s  lop- 
sided .set  of  figures.  If  one  compares 
United  States  and  Soviet  delivery  sys- 
tems, one  finds  that  only  about  57  per- 
cent, not  75  percent,  of  Soviet  war- 
heads are  on  delivery  systems  less 
than  5  years  of  age.  and  70  percent, 
not  25  percent,  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces 
are  on  delivery  systems  less  than  15 
years  old. 

The  truth  is  that  botii  sides  po.ssess 
about  6.500  strategic  warheads  on  de- 
livery systems  le.ss  than  15  years  old. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  with  the  SS  18 
mi.ssile.  the  Soviet  systems  arc  newer 
than  their  United  States  counterparts. 
Similarly,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the 
Trident  I  submarine-launched  missile. 
the  United  States  systems  are  newer 
than  their  Soviet  counterparts.  What 
must  also  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  has  improved  and  modernized 
each  leg  of  its  existing  strategic  triad 
force  structure.  For  example,  we  im- 
proved the  accuracy  of  our  Minute- 
man  mi.ssile  force,  modernized  our  B- 
52  force  and  hardened  the  aircraft 
against  electromagnetic  pulse,  intro- 
duced the  Trident  and  Poseidon  sub- 
marine launciied  missile,  and  de\el- 
oped  tiie  cruise  missile. 

From  my  perspective,  the  compari- 
sons that  have  been  made  by  freeze 
opponents  which  show  the  United 
Stales  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
the  age  of  our  deterrent  are  not  en- 
tirely accurate  and  do  not  present  the 
whole  picture.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  freeze  would  not  freeze  our  nucle- 
ar forces  into  obsolescence. 

There  is  one  additional  factor  in  the 
comparison  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces  that,  in  con- 
junction with  everything  else,  con- 
vinced this  Senator  that  our  forces 
were  at  least  at  an  essential  parity 
with  Soviet  forces,  despite  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  administration. 
That  factor  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  approximately  75  percent  of  its 
nuclear  forces  placed  in  land-based 
silos,  the  basing  mode  most  vulnerable 
to  destruction  in  time  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  chosen  to  base 
only  25  percent  of  our  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces  on  land,  placing  the  balance 
of  our  forces  in  the  air  and  under  the 
sea.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  our  mis- 
siles are  based  in  submarines  which 
are  virtually  invulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  thus  providing  us  with  a 
dependable  retaliatory  force  and  a 
strong  deterrent  to  Soviet  risk  taking. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  now  have  a 
credible  deterrent  which  is  at  parity 
with  the  Soviets.  We  have  the  capabil- 


ity to  absorb  a  first  strike  and  retaliate 
against  Soviet  targets  with  massive  de- 
structive force.  That  will  not  change. 
Mr,  President,  under  a  nuclear  freeze. 
What  will  change  is  that  we  would  no 
longer  have  to  deal  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  weapons  such  as  the  MX 
and  equivalent  Soviet  weapons  whose 
improved  accuracy  make  them  the 
most  destabilizing  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous aspect  of  the  arms  race.  We 
would  also  a\oid  the  pitfalls  of  past 
arms  control  agreements  which  ha\e 
allowed  interpretation  of  complex  ceil- 
ings and  formulas  and  the  exploitation 
of  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  we  wait  to 
halt  the  arms  race  the  greater  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  The  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  the  present  time  ne- 
gotiating an  arms  control  accord 
should  not  prevent  us  from  urging  the 
President  through  the  enactment  of 
the  freeze  resolution  to  take  this  new 
and  reasonable  approach  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  A  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  arms  development 
and  deployment  is  simple,  smart,  and 
abo\e  all  a  meaningful  alternative  to 
the  stalled  negotiations  m  which  we 
have  placed  our  hopes  to  avoid  nuclear 
war. 

The  nuclear  freeze  would  also  allow 
us  to  avoid  the  predicament  that  is 
very  familiar  in  arms  negotiating,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  that  the  arms 
race  will  outrun  arms  control  diploma- 
cy because  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
it  takes  to  negotiate  complex  treaties 
such  as  SALT  II  and  START.  The 
strength  of  the  freeze  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity. It  could  be  negotiated  and 
signed  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  compared  to  past  treaties,  and 
once  the  freeze  is  in  place,  both  sides 
can  sit  down  and  tackle  the  hard  task 
of  reducing  existing  arsenals.  Impor- 
tantly, this  can  be  done  under  the 
freeze  without  the  threat  of  weapons 
development  breakthroughs  and 
deployment  of  new  weapons  which 
push  the  strategic  equation  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

Mr,  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  in  the  context  of  today's  de- 
stabilized world.  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  is  greater  today  than  it  has  been 
in  years,  and  with  the  arms  race  con- 
tinuing there  is  little  chance  that  this 
threat  will  be  reduced.  The  time  for 
the  freeze  is  now  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  join  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  taking  this  bold 
step  awav  from  nuclear  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
arrangement  we  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  motion  would  be  to 
table  the  underlying  amendment. 
Either  one  would  table  the  underlying 
amendment. 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S.  III! or  ha-s  the  right  to  table  either 

(III'' 

.Mr  noiK  The  motion  was  to  table 
tlif    .  ;  I'  ■    .  I  :■   imt-ndment. 

Mr  miv'i)  Wl\ich  amendment  is 
the  .s.  r  i'  !  tiiovuig  to  table? 

Mr  i )( >!  h:  I  am  moving  to  table  the 
underlymg  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  since  he 
agreed  ahead  of  time,  but  I  tabled  the 
underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  underlying 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  results  were  announced— yeas 
58,  nays  40,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  327  Leg.) 
YEAS-58 


DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
move   to   lay    that 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Chiles 

Cochrui 

Cohen 

DAmato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 


Andrews 

Baucus 

BIden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chatee 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Glenn 


Boachwitz 


Goldwaler 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

NAYS— 40 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hollmgs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

MaLsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbauni 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING -2 

La.xalt 


Nunn 

Packvkood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Triblr 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Moynihan 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegie 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Tsonga.s 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2476  was  agreed  to. 


Mr 
vote. 

Mr.    C-oiUN 
motion  on  the  tabli'. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

AIKENDMENT  NO.  24  78 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr  Cohen),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr.  Percy,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2478. 

Mr  COHEN  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  language: 

Since  the  greate.st  danger  facing  mankind 
is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war 
by  accident,  miscalculation  or  design;  and 

Since  an  unrestricted  arms  race  would 
threaten  peace  and  security,  divert  re 
sources  needed  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, and  undermine  the  mutual  confidence 
needed  to  attain  agreement  on  a  new  arms 
reductions  agreement,  it  is  therefore  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(li  an  agreement  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reductions  Talks  (START)  should,  among 
other  restrictions,  provide  for  significant  re 
ducllons  to  equal  levels  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  ICBMs  and  SL3Ms  and  the  ag 
gregate  number  of  warheads  deployed  on 
these  systems,  with  comparable  reductions 
in  other  types  of  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons, in  a  manner  which  enhances  stability 
and  deterrence; 

(2)  Congress  supports  the  mutual  guaran- 
teed build-down  concept,  which  would,  if  ac 
cepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  immediately 
cap  and  then  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  United  States  and  Soviet  strate 
gic  warheads  and  their  overall  destructive 
capacity. 

(3)  The  United  Slates  should  continue  to 
press,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
to  achieve  balanced,  stabilizing  arms  reduc- 
tions, looking  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  world's  arsenals. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  Mr  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  might  give 
his  attention  for  one  moment  on  an- 
other matter  that  we  might  be  able  to 
dispose  of  in  literally  30  seconds  while 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
are  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
soriAi.  security  disability 

Mr  LEVIN.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I. 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  others,  have  been  working  on  an 
amendment  relative  to  the  social  secu- 


rity di.sability  matter  that  so  m:in\  in 
this  body  are  interested  in.  We  have  a 
bill  which  has  been  printed  which 
would  provide  for  a  number  of  reforms 
to  make  sure  that  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  with  that  disability 
program  in  recent  months  and  years 
could  be  corrected.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  others  on  a  compromise 
proposal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  does  not  wish  us  to 
proceed  to  offer  our  amendment  on 
this  bill.  However,  it  is  also  our  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  is  able  to 
assure  us  that  there  will  be  another 
vehicle  coming  along  within  a  week  or 
so  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
which  we  could  make  an  effort  to 
attach  an  amendment.  If  we  can  reach 
a  compromise  amendment,  that  will  be 
fine.  Even  if  we  cannot  reach  a  com- 
promise amendment  that  vehicle 
would  make  itself  available  to  us  so  we 
could  offer  an  amendment  at  that 
time. 


the  Senator   from 
may    answer   that 


Mr.  DOLE.  Will 
Maine  yield  so  I 
question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  from  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  yes.  But  we  have  a 
couple  of  vehicles-health  care  for  the 
unemployed  and  we  hope  to  have  at 
least  one  other  bill  reported  out  of  our 
committee.  There  is  one  bill  on  the 
committee  calendar  now  which  could 
be  called  up. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  understand 
that,  as  recently  as  2  hours  ago,  there 
is  still  solid  progress  being  made  in  an 
effort  to  reconcile  the  differences. 

Mr.  I.£VIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kansas.  Based  on  that  assurance  that 
it  is  his  belief  and  intent  that  there 
will  be  such  a  vehicle.  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
others  and  myself  that  we  shall  not  be 
offering  an  amendment  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
President. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2478 


The 


The    PRESIDINt;    olMCER. 
Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Percy  be 
added  as  cosponsors.  and  Senator 
Rudman.  I  assume  the  list  will  grow  a 
bit  longer  as  the  evening  continues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Chii  ^■'^  h<'  ;i(i(i(d 

Th'    l'H^s^)IN(.^  <  )i-"t-ici- 1^    wnti 

out   lit)  !r(  Mull,  U    I.s  .s(_i  ordiTld. 

Ml  (■<)HF:N.  I  shall  try  to  be  very 
briet  this  evening.  W(  havr  a  number 
of  other  items  to  co\  i-\ 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unimirnou.s  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cioi.Dw  ai  t.p  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 


Ihe   PRESIDING   OFFICER     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  Senators  Evans. 
Trible.  Pressler,  and  -SiMPstiN  were 
added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  was  not  my  micnt  or 
wish  to  bring  this  matter  up  this 
evening,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  did  take  a  vote  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  there  are  a  number 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  desire  that  we  at  least  have  a  lim- 
ited debate  and  perhaps  a  vote  this 
evening  on  the  so-called  guaranteed 
build-down.  Let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  explain  essentially  vvhai  the 
build-down  is  designed  to  aocompli.'^h. 

Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Percy,  and  I 
have  worked  on  this  since  early  last 
year.  Back  in  January,  I  wrote  a  piece 
for  the  Washington  Post.  It  then 
became  an  item  for  di.scussion  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Sena- 
tor Nunn  joined  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor along  with  Senator  Percy.  Ulti- 
mately, Senator  Muskie  wrote  an  en- 
dorsing piece  for  the  Wa.shington  Post, 
which  I  alluded  to  in  the  prior  debate. 
It  indicated  that  this  is  the  kind  of  ini- 
tiative that  those  who  support  the  nu- 
clear freeze  could  support,  the  kind  of 
initiative  they  thought  was  a  construc- 
tive step  in  the  effort  to  promote 
world  peace. 

Essentially,  it  would  put  a  cap  on  ex- 
isting nuclear  warheads.  We  have  tried 
to  shift  the  focus  away  from  launchers 
to  counting  warheads  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  in  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report.  It  is  also  trying  to 
focus  the  need  to  move  away  from 
large  MIRV'd  systems  over  a  period  of 
time  to  smaller,  mobile,  single-war- 
head systems,  something  that  has 
been  advocated  by  Albert  Gore,  Jr., 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  an  idea  he  has  been  talking 
about  for  .several  years  now. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  put  the 
cap  on  the  existing  number  of  nuclear 
warheads,  then  impose  a  restriction  on 
any  modernization  programs.  What  we 
have  tried  to  indicate  is  that  many 
people  who  support  the  freeze  some- 
how inconsistently  also  support  build- 
ing the  Trident  submarine,  because 
they  realize  it  is  a  stabilizing,  more 
survivable  leg  of  the  triad.  We  also 
have  people  supporting  the  nuclear 
freeze  who  support  the  B-1  bomber  or 
the  Stealth  bomber.  There  are  those 
who  support  the  guaranteed  build- 
down  who  do  not  support  the  MX  or 
the  B-1.  What  we  are  essentially 
trying  to  do  is  have  a  general  state- 
ment that,  recognizing  the  need  to 
modernize,  and  there  are  legitimate 
differences  on  what  that  moderniza- 
tion form  should  lake,  there  ought  to 
be  a  penalty  imposed  The  penalty  is 
designed  to  try  tn  .^liapt  not  only  our 
future  resources,  but  also  the  Soviet 
Union's,  without  mandating  what  they 
have  to  do. 


Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  let  me  say  one  of  the  essen- 
tial problems  that  I  have  seen  with 
this  administration's  approach  to  the 
arms  control  negotiations  is  that  we, 
as  past  administrations,  are  trying  to 
dictate  what  the  Soviets  force  struc- 
ture should  look  like.  We  were  trying 
to  mandate  that  they  had  to  reduce 
dramatically  their  heavy  ICBM's. 
their  land-based  forces.  In  my  .ludg- 
ment.  that  would  have  led  to  no  agree- 
ment whatever  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  simply 
give  that  up,  (^specially  under  a  man- 
date by  the  United  States. 

What  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy  and  I  have  tried  to  do  is  formu- 
late a  concept  that  will  allow  them  to 
determine  how  their  future  forces  are 
going  to  be  shaped,  under  a  restric- 
tion. The  restriction  is  if  they  are 
going  to  build  new  systems,  they  have 
to  do  so  under  a  penalty  of  reductions. 
We  originally  proposed  a  two-for-one 
reduction.  Ultimately,  we  arrived  at  an 
agreement  with  the  administration  on 
two  for  one  variable  on  the  ICBM's. 
three  for  two  on  submarine-launched 
ballistic  mi,ssiles.  and  even  one  for  one 
on  single  warhead  missiles. 

But  the  object  was  to  give  some 
flexibility  to  the  Soviets  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  in  the  direction  we  ought  to 
move  and  so  the  price  of  moderniza- 
tion with  lower  numbers,  to  drop  the 
numbers  down.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  lower  the  numbers  one  has.  a 
premium  is  added  to  their  survivabil- 
ity. The  fewer  systems,  the  more  sur- 
vivable they  have  to  become.  That  es- 
sentially was  the  guiding  force  behind 
the  build-down  concept,  one  reason 
why  I  believe  Senator  Muskie  en- 
dorsed the  concept  and  why  .so  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  endorsed  the  concept. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  en- 
courage both  sides  to  move  in  the 
future  over  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
more  stable  survivable  systems  with- 
out dictating  it,  but  setting  up  a  mech- 
anism which  will  shape  the  forces  of 
the  future  m  that  direction.  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  of  a  guaranteed 
builddown  on  a  two-for-one  basis  on 
the  ICBM's  will  result  in  a  goal  that 
we  all  share,  that  is.  a  lower  level  of 
numbers  of  weapons  and  hopefully— 
and  I  believe  that  the  process  will 
evolve  in  that  direction— in  smaller, 
more  survivable  systems,  giving  due 
flexibility  to  both  sides. 
Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield'.^ 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  in  making 
his  statement  rai.sed  two  principal 
issues.  Finst  of  all,  he  used  the  phrase 
"recognizing  the  need  to  modernize'  I 
have  the  language  of  the  amendment 
that    has   been   offered,   and   I   do   not 


find  that  in  here  anywhere.  I  know  it 
was  in  a  preamble,  if  I  recall,  to  one  of 
the  earlier  drafts  of  the  .so-called 
build-down.  This  amendment  does  not 
say  anything  about  recognizing  the 
need  to  modernize. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  that  in,  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  would  not 
like  to  have  it  m.  That  is  really  what  I 
think  the  struggle  is  about,  between 
those  who  want  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race  now  and  those  who  sort  of 
see  it  inevitably  going  onward. 

The  second  phrase  was  the  one  that 
the  Senator  used  saying  if  we  put  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  systems  that 
can  be  built  or  require  some  to  be  de- 
stroyed, that  will  necessarily  lead 
toward  more  stability. 

That  IS  not  the  case.  This  adminis- 
tration, as  the  Senator  well  knows,  has 
taken  the  so-called  build-down  and 
linked  it  with  one  of  the  most  destabi- 
lizing steps  one  could  imagine  and  that 
IS  putting  a  heavy,  land-based,  first- 
strike  heavily  MIRVed  ICBM  in  a 
fixed  silo.  Now.  that  is  not  by  any- 
body's definition  a  move  toward  stabil- 
ity. So  I  think  that  is  what  concerns 
people  about  so-called  build-down. 
Would  the  Senator  as  a  principal  spon- 
sor sort  of  clarify  that?  Does  this  or 
does  this  not  open  the  way  for  further 
destabilizing  weapons  systems  such  as 
the  MX'!' 

Mr.  COHEN  The  resolution  itself  is 
simply  a  statement  of  principle,  that  if 
you  do  modernize,  if  you  do  build  a 
new  system— by  the  way.  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  SALT  II.  which  many  people 
on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  who 
fervently  supported  it  recognize,  was 
designed  principally  to  accommodate 
the  MX  or  some  other  new  system 
that  the  Soviets  are  also  developing. 
But  aside  from  that  you  may  disagree 
on  the  need  for  the  MX.  That  does  not 
m  any  way  I  think  deter  or  detract 
from  a  commitment  to  reduce  the 
level  down  on  a  formula  such  as  I  have 
proposed. 

Mr.  HART  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  does  this  amendment  or 
does  it  not  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
encouraging  the  development  of  any 
new  nuclear  weapons  system? 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  believo  thai  modernization  is 
important.  I  would  not  try  to  mislead 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  believe 
that  it  is  Important,  for  example,  to 
develop  a  substitute  for  the  B-52.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  important  to  de- 
velop the  Trident  II.  so  I  am  basically 
in  support  of  modernizing  our  strate- 
gic triad. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  dia  not  un- 
derstand my  question.  The  question 
was.  Does  this  amendment  put  the 
Senate  on  record  as  favoring  develop- 
ment   of    any    new    nuclear   weapons 
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system '    II    i.s    nut    what    the   Senator 
himself  means. 

Mr  COHKN.  As  it  is  phrased,  it  does 
not 

Mr.  HAKT.  And  so  the  amendment 
says  if  any  new  systems  are  built,  two 
others  have  to  be  destroyed;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  rOHFN   E.s.sentially  correct. 

Mi  H.AKl  And  does  this  amend- 
ment m  any  way  put  the  Senate  on 
record  a.s  supporting  the  administra- 
tions current  bargaining  position? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Specifically,  we  did  not 
refer  to  the  administrations  bargain- 
ing position,  but,  frankly,  because  of 
the  hour,  because  we  are  not  fully  de- 
bating either  the  freeze  or  the  build 
down,  we  tried  to  keep  the  principles 
quite  simple.  As  it  evolved  with  Sena- 
tor NuNN  and  Senator  Percy  and 
myself  and  others,  a^  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  proposal  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration was  an  enhancement,  an  im- 
provement over  what  I  originally 
wrote  about  last  January  because  it 
has  a  guaranteed  5-percent  reduction 
no  matter  what  happens.  That  I  think 
is  a  big  improvement  over  what  I  had. 
I  had  linked  the  reduction  to  modern- 
ization, and  I  think  that  is  important. 
We  added  another  element  and  that  is 
if  neither  side  modernizes,  you  still 
have  to  come  down  5  percent  each 
year.  So  that,  in  my  judgment,  was  an 
improvement.  I  did  not  put  that  in 
here  so  it  would  not  become,  frankly,  a 
partisan  i.ssue. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  us  leave  aside  wheth- 
er the  administration  improved  upon 
the  original  proposal  or  did  not.  Does 
this  amendment  in  any  way  place  the 
Senate  on  record  as  supporting  or  op- 
posing the  administration's  current 
bargaining  position? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  amendment,  I 
think,  speaks  for  itself.  It  says: 

Congress  supports  the  mutual  guaranteed 
builddown  concept,  which  would,  if  accepted 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  immediately  cap  and 
then  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  warheads 
and  their  overall  destructive  capacity. 

Mr.  SAHHANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  the  administration's  bargain- 
ing position  or  current  negotiations. 

Mr.  HART.  So  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  with  regard  both  to  any 
new  nuclear  weapons  systems,  stabiliz- 
ing or  destabilizing,  or  any  package  of 
positions  taken  by  the  administration, 
is  neutral'* 

Mr  C:OHEN    Ye.s. 

Mr  HART  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  C'()HI-;N  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  .SAKE^ANES.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  hovv  this  build-down  interre- 
lates with  the  MX'.' 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  does  not  pertain  di- 
rectly in  this  resolution  to  the  MX.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
how  Senator  Nunn  and  I  view  the  MX, 


how  the  Scrowcroft  Commission 
viewed  the  MX  and  how  I  think  the 
administration  is  proceeding  with  it 
and  why  we  tried  to  exact  a  price  for 
our  support  of  the  MX.  This  resolu- 
tion per  se  does  not  deal  with  MX  or 
B~l  or  anything  else.  It  simply  says  as 
a  matter  of  principle  that  we  will  try 
and  put  a  cap  and  build  down  on  both 
sides.  That  would  hopefully  enhance 
overall  stability. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Has  the  adminis- 
tration accepted  the  guaranteed  build- 
down  concept? 

Mr.  C0HP:N    It  has. 

Mr.  SAHHANP:S.  And  they  also,  of 
course,  support  the  MX? 

Mr.  COHKN   Thev  do. 

Mr.  K.AHH.\Ni:.s  Assuming  you 
move  forward  on  both  of  those  tracks, 
how  would  that  interrelate? 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  administration 
goes  forward  with  the  MX,  and  if  this 
becomes  a  part  of  an  agreement  that  is 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
require  the  United  States  to  take  out 
two  warheads  for  every  one  that  it  de- 
ploys on  the  MX.  So  if  you  had  100 
MX's  you  would  have  to  take  out  2.000 
warheads. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  you  did  that, 
would  not  that  be  about  as  destabiliz- 
ing as  virtually  anything  we  can  think 
of? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Not  if  you  are  a  mili- 
tary planner  looking  at  the  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  think  so.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  you  will  not  see  the  de- 
ployment of  100  MX's  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Percy,  and  myself  put  the  restriction 
in  it.  because  it  exacts  such  a  penalty, 
because  it  would  require  the  taking 
out  of  the  Minuteman  force.  For  ex- 
ample. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
military  planner  that  would  try  to  end 
up  with  100  MX's  in  fixed  silos.  I 
think  that  would  be  militarily  un- 
sound. I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland  that  is  exactly  why  the  De- 
fense Department  was  opposed  to  it. 
They  did  not  want  any  restrictions  on 
the  modernization  program.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  say  that  the  price 
of  that  modernization  is  going  to  be 
dramatic  reductions  and  that  reduc- 
tion factor  is  going  to  shape  the  future 
deployment  of  whatever  we  build,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  this  amendment  con- 
trary or  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
freeze? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
think  that  they  are  mutually  compati 
ble,  as  Senator  Muskie  believes  they 
are  compatible.  It  is  a  compromise  cer- 
tainly that  we  have  tried  to  achieve, 
but  those  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  consider 
themselves  to  be  experts  do  see  the 
compatibility  of  trying  to  put  a  limit 


on  where  we  are  now  and  yet  find  a  ve- 
hicle which  IS  realistic  which  is  going 
to  produce  reductions. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  and  I  know 
that  others  will  say  they  could  build  a 
much  bigger  missile.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  consequences  of  what  happens 
when  you  are  under  a  2-for-l  reduc- 
tion, if  you  will  look  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  3-for  2  reduction  in  sub- 
marines, and  1-for  1  on  single  war- 
heads, the  whole  purpose  is  for  us  not 
to  dictate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  demonstrated  over  the  years  that 
they  are  not  going  to  have  us  dictate 
to  them. 

So  we  say.  "We  realize  you  have 
spent  billions  of  rubles  in  investing  in 
your  current  systems  and  you  are  not 
about  to  tear  them  down  overnight. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide  a 
mechanism  to  allow  you  in  the  future 
to  realize  that  if  you  should  build 
newer  systems,  they  will  have  to  be 
built  under  a  penalty,  and  penalty 
means  reductions.  " 

Reductions,  in  and  of  themselves, 
will  put  a  premium  on  smaller,  more 
survivable  systems,  in  my  judgment. 

There  is  no  guarantee  in  any  of  this, 
but  I  believe  it  presents  a  credible 
mechanism  for  greater  stability  in  our 
nuclear  weapons.  We  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue. We  are  trying  to  get  down  to 
5.000  warht^ads 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Why  is  it  not  an  in- 
vitation to  shift  your  whole  basic 
premise  to  either  first  strike  or  launch 
on  warning? 

The  Senator  was  a  supporter  of  the 
MX.  as  I  recall.  If  you  accept  that  as  a 
track  along  which  you  are  moving  and 
combine  that  with  your  build  down, 
then  as  you  added  the  MX's  to  the  ar- 
senal, requiring  the  taking  out  of  that 
2-to-I  ratio  or  a  significant  number  of 
either  single  warhead  or  three-war- 
head missiles,  we  would,  in  effect,  be 
narrowing  down  the  separate  sources 
of  power  that  we  had  on  the  land- 
based  missile. 

The  Senator  says,  therefore,  we 
would  not  do  it— in  effect,  this  is  a 
back  door  way  to  do  in  the  MX,  if  I 
understand  that  argument.  That 
might  not  be  a  bad  approach  for  some- 
one who  is  opposed  to  the  MX.  but  I 
do  not  quite  follow  it  for  someone  who 
supporLs  the  MX. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  if  you  proceed 
down  that  path,  what  you  have  to 
combine  with  that  is  a  shift  in  your 
basic  premises,  so  that  as  you  add  this 
modernized  system—and  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  continuing  that 
whole  escalation  of  the  race— but  as 
you  add  this  modernized  system,  since 
you  are  changing  the  stability,  you 
will  shift  the  doctrine  to  the  use  of 
that  modernized  system  either  on  a 
first-strike  basis  or  certainly  on  a 
launch-on-warning  basis. 

Mr.  COHEN.  First,  I  say  that  this  is 
not  a  back  door  approach  to  support 
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1)1  the  MX.  sinct 
the  front  door. 

Mr.  SARBANF:S.  I  liid  not  say  it  was 
a  back  door  approach  to  supporting  it. 
I  said  It  wa.s  a  back  door  approach  on 
(iomj:  II 

Mr  COHEN.  Secoiui.  I  point  out 
thai  those  who  have  supported  the 
ireeze  resolution  have  tried  to  come 
through  the  back  door  by  approachmt: 
me  during  the  course  of  the  markup 
on  the  authorization  bill  and  saying. 
■  Don't  touch  our  rrident  and  don't 
touch  the  B-1."  So  they  have  had  it 
both  ways.  They  can  be  up  front  for 
the  freeze  and  through  the  back  door 
say  they  are  for  the  system.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  that  debate  now. 

Second.  I  think  the  Soviets  have 
every  reason  in  the  future  to  move 
toward  smaller,  less  vulnerable  sys- 
tems than  they  have.  In  my  talks  with 
certain  representatives,  they  intend  to 
move  in  that  direction.  Our  intelli- 
gence says  they  will  move  in  that  di 
rection  because  they  realize  the  fixed 
systems  will  be  vulnerable  in  the 
future.  Their  answer  will  not  be,  in  my 
judgment,  to  simply  reduce  the 
number  of  launchers  and  then  move  to 
launch  on  w-arning. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator  carefully,  and  I  still  do 
not  think  I  have  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

I  was  not  asking  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing.  I  was  asking  about  our  basic 
premise. 

If  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  going  to 
the  MX.  let  us  assume  10  warheads  a 
mi.ssile.  and  every  time  wt  add  1.  the 
Senator  is  going  to  take  out  20  war- 
heads, either  20  single-warhead  mis- 
siles or  some  combination  of  that  with 
the  3-warhead  mi,ssile.  so  that  we  will 
have  narrowed  down  the  number  of 
missiles  we  have  while  we  add  the 
MX's. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  we  add  loii  MX  s. 
that  will  be  true. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  is  in 
fa\or  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  COHEN.  No.  The  Senator  voted 
for  the  authorization  of  21. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  if  it  were  only  a 
question  of  MX  per  se.  without  any 
other  consideration.  I  would  not  sup- 
port it.  There  are  other  factors,  other 
than  solely  the  military  arguments  for 
MX 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  MX? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
administration  postition  is.  Let  me  tell 
what  my  own  is. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  is  important  to 
establish  this  relationship  between 
proceeding  down  the  MX  track  and 
proceeding  down  the  builddown  track. 
both  of  which  are  concepts  the  admin- 
istration has  accepted. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  personal 
position.  In  effect,  it  would  be  to  say 
that  you  are  willing  not  to  move  on 


the  MX  and  you  recognize  this  appar- 
ent—almost- contradiction  between 
the  two  concepts.  But  as  I  understand 
it.  that  is  not  the  administration's  po- 
sition. 

If  the  administration  is  prepared  to 
move  down  the  MX  path-let  us 
a,ssume  of  100  MX's—and  at  the  same 
time  is  prepared  to  move  down  the 
builddown  path,  my  perception  of 
that  IS  that  you  are  moving  not  into  a 
more  stable  but  into  a  more  unstable 
situation.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that 
the  administration  can  embrace  both 
of  tho,se  concepts  is  if.  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  MX.  it  is  prepared  to  go 
either  to  a  first-strike  premi.se  or  at 
least  a  launch-on-warning  premise. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  add  one  factor 
we  have  not  discu.s.sed.  Part  of  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  administration  was 
that  we  also  insisted  on  a  reformula- 
tion of  START  to  reflect  what  Scow- 
croft  is  recominendmg. 

No.  2.  we  insisted  upon  a  vigorous 
commitment  to  the  Midgetman  mis- 
sile. That  is  specifically  part  of  the 
agreement  we  reached  with  the  admin- 
istration, because  those  of  us  who 
were  lending  support  to  the  MX,  pro- 
vided we  had  build  down,  intend  to 
push  more  vigorously  on  the  Midget - 
man;  and  we  believe  that  if  we  empha- 
size that,  you  will  not  see  100  MX's. 

Personally.  I  would  not  prefer  to  see 
100  MX's.  i  do  not  think  that  if  you 
had  a  build-down,  you  would  ever  see 
100  MX's.  simply  by  virtue  of  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  taking  2,000  war- 
heads out  of  the  ICBM  force. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  thai  is  the  case, 
why  does  the  administration  embrace 
both  concepts? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion embraced  the  concept  principally 
because  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  in- 
sisted that  that  was  how  we  were 
going  to  formulate  it.  It  was  going  to 
be  a  quid  pro  quo  that  we  would  not 
and  could  not  support  the  21  MX's 
unless  we  had  a  build-down  concept 
approved  or  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  reiterate  that  this  came  over 
considerable  opposition  from  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  understand  that. 

What  I  am  really  saying  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  I  accept  his  bona  fides,  be- 
cause the  Senator,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  depart,  in  effect,  from  the  MX 
path  if  he  could  work  out  the  rest  of 
the  arms  pattern  in  the  direction  he 
wants  to  go.  Is  that  correct? 

But  that  is  not  my  understanding  of 
the  position  of  the  administration.  It 
.seems  to  me  that,  in  effect,  what  they 
are  doing  is  taking  these  concepts  and 
either  they  are  simply  using  their  ac- 
ceptance of  them  in  order  to  move 
them  on  the  immediate  front  where 
they  face  the  problem— that  is,  the 
MX-m  moving  it  forward;  or.  if  they 
are  planning  to  carry  them  both 
through,  then  they  are  planning  a 
very  fundamental  shift  in  the  nuclear 


strategic  doctrine,  in  the  direction  of 
either  a  first-strike  premise  or,  at 
a  minimum,  a  launch-on-warning 
tjremise. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  we  were  to  go  down 
the  road  of  simply  relying  on  MX  and 
not  move  toward  the  smaller  Midget- 
man  mi.ssile  and  not  move  toward  the 
diversification  we  have  in  our  system 
but  simply  rely  upon  that.  I  woulcj 
tend  to  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  is  not  only 
simply  suggesting  that  if  we  do  these 
other  things,  but  we  can  still  do  the 
MX  and  not  confront  the  problem.  If 
we  go  down  the  MX  path,  as  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  this  problem  of  major 
proportions,  will  we  not.  with  respect 
to  the  stability  consideration? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  we  have  confined  our  sup- 
port to  21  MX  missiles  because  we 
hope  during  the  interim  period  of  time 
to  lend  even  more  support  for  the 
Midgetman  process.  We  hope  during 
this  time  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
re.iect  as  they  have  out  of  hand  any 
builddown  principle,  and  I  believe  that 
after  the  December  deadline  in  NATO 
we  will  see  a  return  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts here  because  let  me  just  tell  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time  what  hap- 
pened. For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  arms  control  negotiations  we  said  to 
the  Soviets.  We  are  not  going  to  dic- 
tate to  you  anymore.  We  are  not  going 
to  tell  you  what  your  force  structure  is 
going  to  look  like.  " 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
arms  control  negotiations  the  Presi- 
dent said  "Everything  is  on  the  table." 
We  have  never  included  bombers  on 
the  table  in  the  pa.sl.  The  President,  it 
seems  to  me.  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
and  said,  "OK,  everything  is  on  the 
table.  Your  concern  is  about  our 
bombers.  We  are  concerned  about  your 
throw-weight  capability.  We  will  see  if 
w-e  cannot  work  out  some  agreement 
on  those  two  accounts." 

So  I  think  that  we  have  every  indica- 
tion from  the  President  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  move  in  a  different  direction 
provided  we  have  some  reciprocity  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Let  us  just  ques- 
tion that.  If  the  Senator  could  have 
done  it  his  way,  would  he  not  have 
gone  to  the  Midgetman  and  build- 
down combined? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  probably  would  have, 
with  one  possible  exception,  given  the 
timing  of  the  event.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  we  cannot  debate  or  vote  upon 
MX  in  isolation  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  Europe.  My  own  personal  belief  is  if 
we  had  canceled  MX.  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Europeans 
to  go  forward  with  the  Pershing  II.  I 
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itunk  that  is  a  concern  which  should 
not  be  dismissed.  It  is  a  valid  concern 
and  one  which  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  members  like 
Harold  Brown.  Bill  Perry,  and  others, 
took  into  account. 

If  I  had  my  druthers,  if  you  asked 
me  if  I  prefer  to  have  the  Midget- 
man — 

Mr.  SAKH.ANKS.  But  the  scenario  is 
not  either  the  Scowcroft  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  at  least  the  one  I  am 
worried  about.  The  scenario  I  am  wor- 
ried about  IS  the  administration.  My 
perception  there  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration accepted  these  two  concepts  in 
large  part  to  get  the  MX.  Having 
gotten  the  MX  they  intend  to  press 
that  forward,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
that  they  are  going  to  press  that  for- 
ward and  combine  it  with  a  build- 
down,  which  for  the  moment  they 
have  also  embraced,  that  is  going  to 
lead  us  into  a  more  destabilizing  situa- 
tion rather  than  a  stabilizing  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  a  good  point  in  terms  of 
his  point  on  the  MX  missile.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  making  the  point  regarding 
the  build-down.  The  build-down  does 
not  do  anything  to  make  the  situation 
worse.  The  build-down  docs  not  do 
anything  to  make  the  launch  or  warn- 
ing or  launch  or  attack  more  likely.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

So  the  Senator  is  making  a  case 
which  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned about  on  the  MX  missile  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  Senator  is  not 
making  a  case  against  the  build-down. 
The  build-down  does  not  prevent  the 
MX  from  being  built. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  cor- 
rect in  that  respect.  It  does  permit 
modernization.  But  the  build-down 
gives  it  a  disincentive  to  the  American 
side  in  terms  of  multiple  warhead  sys- 
tems. So  the  build-down,  to  the  extent 
the  Senator  has  made  a  case,  benefits 
the  MX:  the  build-down  does  not  solve 
that  problem,  but  it  certainly  begins 
to  move  the  incentive  in  the  direction 
that  would  give  less  incentive  to  the 
full  deployment  of  the  MX. 

So  I  would  simply  submit  that  the 
Senator  has  not  said  anything  in  all  of 
his  case  that  in  any  way  mitigates 
against  the  build-down  but  rather  is 
argument  against  the  MX  which  we 
are  not  really  debating  here. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  that  point, 
only  if  we  are  advancing  the  proposi- 
tion that  by  incorporating  the  build 
down  we  are  goint;  td  pri  <  luiii  or 
arrest  tho  developmciU  ol  tin  MX.  but 
if  It  lo  iiiti-ndt'd  to  pre.s.s  forward  witti 
\\-\f  MX,  Ahirti  m  and  of  itself  I  think 
1,  !!rr>t  ;ih!li/irif',  t)iii  cuiipli-il  'Aith  thr 
builil  dM^n  piMpo.sal  would  be  far  more 
de.stab:i;/.i!u;    tjtcause    every    time    we 


are  going  to  add  an  MX  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  out  20  other  warheads, 
so  we  are  diminishing  our  capacity  to 
absorb  an  attack  and  then  come  back 
and.  therefore,  have  that  retaliatory 
capacity  and  stability  which  we  have 
always  thought  to  achieve  by  main- 
taining such  a  retaliatory  capacity. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  leap  of  logic  here.  Logic  is  we 
are  going  to  agree  with  the  Soviets 
and  both  are  going  to  have  a  build- 
down,  going  to  have  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable build-down  under  the  new  con- 
cept. Then  it  seems  to  be  both  coun 
tries,  including  our  own.  are  going  to 
shift  away  from  the  MX-type  missile 
very  rapidly.  The  Senator's  leap  in 
logic  is  we  are  going  to  have  the  build 
down  and  then  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration or  a  successor  administration  is 
going  to  move  full  barrel  to  complete 
the  whole  100  MXs  or  even  more. 

I  think  the  Senators  logic  is  faulty 
because,  in  my  view,  if  we  do  get  a 
build-down  arms  control  agreement  it 
makes  the  MX  missile  full  deployment 
much  le.ss  likely. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  a  perfectly 
rational  position,  as  the  Senator  stated 
it.  but  that  is  not  the  administrations 
position.  The  administration  has  not 
said  that  and  has  not  taken  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  that  position  as 
long  as  they  are  at  the  bargaining 
table.  I  would  not  want  to  base  my  as- 
sumption on  tonight's  debate  on  the 
argument  that  the  administration  will 
be  that  faulty  in  their  judgment  if 
they  ever  did  reach  a  build-down 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  I  do  not 
believe  that  assumption  is  necessarily 
valid. 

I  would  hope  the  administration 
would  listen  to  people  like  Scowcroft. 
would  listen  to  people  like  Bill  Perry 
and  Harold  Brown,  and  many  others, 
including  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
many  in  this  body,  if  they  reach  that 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  Senator  assumes  that 
they  are  not  only  going  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  but  then 
we  are  going  to  be  so  foolish  to  build 
the  very  kind  of  systems  that  that 
agreement  mitigates  against.  I  do  not 
go  with  that 

Mr  Il.\i;r  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senalui  vukt  lor  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  till'  fiiinr 

The  I'Hr,.sn  >1N(  ;  iifliCER.  The 
Senator  from  Mair.i    i,;u^  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHUN  .Mi  I'n.sident.  I  yield 
to  the  .Si-natur  !  ri.ni  i  )i  ii-np. 

Thi  i'!{p;.sii  )iN( ;  ( )}■  i- ki-;r.  The 
.s.  naidi  iiiitii  Maine  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ainr  1  rnm  ( Jrt'Kon. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
n..i  ji  i!v,-  to  engage  in  the  pros  and 
(uii  >;  ■'■  builddown  or  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  1  would  like  to  correct  the 
record  on   the  statements   that   have 


been  made  implying  that  if  you  sup- 
port the  freeze,  you  can  support  build- 
down. 

These  are  fundamentally  contradic- 
tory propo.sals.  The  freeze  is  an  up 
front,  very  clear  statement  as  to  w  hat 
it  intends  to  accomplish.  It  would  be 
totally  misrepresentative  to  say  that 
this  could  be  supported  at  the  same 
time  that  one  supports  the  freeze. 

Let  me  explain  why:  First  of  all.  this 
proposal  excludes  the  critical  factor  of 
missile  accuracy.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  when  you  double  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  missile,  you  increase  the 
destructive  capacity  of  that  weapon 
against  it's  target  by  a  factor  of  eight. 
So  you  have  an  escalation  of  accuracy. 
The  freeze  prohibits  testing,  which  is 
essential  for  impressing,  accuracy  and 
therefore,  the  confidence  so  essential 
to  contemplate  a  first  strike.  We  would 
freeze  all  of  those  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  the  so-called  lethal  charac- 
ter of  these  weapons. 

No.  2.  this  proposal  excludes  cost 
savings.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate 
again  that  we  are  going  to  spend  $65 
billion  this  year  preparing  for  nuclear 
war  and  $450  billion  over  the  next  6 
years. 

The  freeze  has  tremendous  cost  sav- 
ings which  this  amendment  does  not. 
This  amendment  continues  to  escalate 
expenditures. 

Third.  I  think  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  amendment  excludes 
tactical  and  theater  weapons.  The 
freeze  is  comprehensive. 

So  again  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  support  a 
freeze  and  those  who  want  to  support 
this  escalation.  This  does  not  stop  the 
arms  race.  This  escalates  the  arms 
race.  The  fact  is  that  modernization  is 
escalation.  Therefore,  a  mutually 
agreed  to.  verifiable,  freeze  will  essen- 
tially    stop     the     arms     race.     Under 

build-down  "  the  arms  race  continues. 
This  is  a  generals  dream.  You  can 
have  every  new  modern  .strategic 
weapon  you  want.  To  oversimplify  it, 
but  to  make  it  more  graphic,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  all  you  are  doing  is  trad- 
ing two  old  Volkswagens  for  a  new 
Rolls  Royce  or  a  Ferrari  in  and  that 
certainly  is  not  arms  control.  All  you 
are  doing  is  managing  the  arms  race 
more  effectively  upward. 

So  I  just  want  to  disabuse  anyone  of 
the  action  that  they  can  in  good  con- 
science support  the  freeze  and  turn 
right  around  and  vote  for  this.  They 
are  mutually  contradictory,  mutually 
exclusive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  rccoKiiized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
9:30  p.m.  I  am  going  to  move  to  table 
this  amendment  as  I  moved  to  table 
the  last  amendment  in  fairness  to  the 
sponsors  of  each. 


.A^;alIl  !'.m  atni'iidnicnt  lia>  no  rtl 
ivancf  to  tti.'  debt  limit  We  have  al 
rcad\  trJKtJered  the 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  withhold  the  motion  to  table 
for  one  moment',' 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator   withhold    it    tor   scNcral    mm 
utes.' 

Mr.  DOLK  No.  I  will  not  withhold  it 
several  moments.  I  have  been  m  this 
Chamber  for  4  days  trying  to  pass  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  want  to  get  the  debt 
ceiling  passed. 

If  you  want  to  put  this  on  the  next 
appropriations  bill  or  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  State  Department,  we  will 
debate  it  there.  It  has  no  relevance  to 
this  bill.  Four  days  is  enough. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  that  I  might  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With 
out   objection,    it    is  so   ordered.   The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
much  longer  statement,  but  I  think 
most  people  know  how  they  are  going 
to  vote  tonight.  I  think  I  minute  will 
do  it. 

I  just  want  to  say.  in  response  to  the 
logic  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
about  the  incompatibility  here,  there 
are  many  people  who  voted  against 
the  motion  to  table  the  Kennedy 
amendment  who  were  not  wholeheart- 
edly, 100  percent  for  the  freeze  but 
wanted  the  freeze  to  come  up,  wanted 
it  to  be  debated,  and  wanted  to  have  a 
chance  to  amend  it.  So  I  submit  it  is 
perfectly  logical  for  people  who  are  in 
that  category— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  5  or  10  or  15.  but  I 
know  there  are  some— it  is  perfectly 
logical  for  them  to  have  voted  against 
the  motion  to  table— and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  voted  for  the  motion  to 
table— voted  against  that,  but  did  so 
on  the  basis  that  they  wanted  to 
amend  it  and  they  wanted  the  Senate 
to  W'Ork  its  will. 

Now,  it  would  be  perfectly  logical  for 
those  people  to  vote  for  the  build- 
down  or  against  the  motion  to  table.  I 
think  that  is  important  becau.se  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  people  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
Build-down  puts  a  fig  leaf  of  arms  con- 
trol over  the  actual  deployment  of  MX 


and  other  newer,  more  accurate,  more 
powerful  weapons  systems.  Build-down 
is  mis-named— it  is  not  .iust  build- 
down:  it  is  also  buildup. 

At  first  glanre,  build-down  appears 
to  be  a  rea-sonable  proposal  whereby 
each  superpower  would,  for  example, 
reduce  two  nuclear  warheads  for  every 
ont>  new  nuclear  warht^ad  they  de- 
ployed. After  close  examination,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  it  addre.sses  only 
the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  arms 
race.  In  contrast  to  the  freeze,  it  does 
little  to  stop  qualitative  improvements. 
Build-down  would  permit  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  and  Trident  II  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  destabilizing  Soviet 
sy.stems.  While  it  may  lead  to  some  re- 
ductions, these  reductions  will  not 
mean  stability,  since  the  arms  race  in 
first-strike  weaponry  will  continue  un- 
abated. Until  we  confront  the  qualita- 
tive arms  race  head  on.  arms  control 
will  fail  to  keep  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  de- 
veloping more  accurate,  more  powerful 
nuclear  weapons  that  increase  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

Second,  the  build-down  proposal  is 
little  more  than  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's "bargaining  chip"  in  securing 
congressional  support  for  the  MX.  But 
if  we  deploy  all  100  MX  missiles  with 
1.000  warheads,  under  a  2-for-l  ex- 
change ratio,  we  would  be  required  to 
retire  2.000  warheads  on  600  or  700 
mi.ssiles.  Reducing  this  number  of 
ICBM  warheads  would  make  the  U.S. 
ICBM  lorce  more  vulnerable  than  it  is 
today.  Instead  of  several  hundred  tar- 
gets to  shoot  at.  they  would  have  only 
100. 

Build-down  proponents  argue  that 
their  proposal  will  discourage  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  for  the  above  rea- 
sons. But  the  administration  has  em- 
braced build-down,  while  showing  no 
intention  of  canceling  MX.  If  build- 
down  is  intended  as  a  plan  to  facilitate 
reductions  in  MIR'V'd  large,  land- 
based  missile  systems,  then  congres- 
sional insistence  on  the  proposal  as  a 
trade  off  for  support  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  contradictory.  To  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  have  condi- 
tioned their  support  of  MX  on  build- 
down,  the  bottom  line  is:  If  you  believe 
in  strategic  stability,  you  cannot  have 
both  the  MX  and  build-down. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues— if  we 
are  .serious  about  uniting  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  behind  one 
nuclear  arms  control  proposal,  we 
should  support  the  nuclear  freeze,  and 
reject  the  build-down  proposal.  A 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  is  the  only  arms  control  propos- 
al that  offers  the  prospect  of  halting 
both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
arms  race  and  of  achieving  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  two  superpowers. 

A  build-down  as  a  formula  for  reduc- 
tions following  a  freeze  would  make 
some  sense.  But  standing  on  its  own,  it 


is  nothing  more  than  a  nuclear  Tro.tan 
horse  for  Ronald  Reagan's  arm.-;  build- 
up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  opposing 
build-down  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  mate- 
rial wa;^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Excerpts   Prom   Report   of   Committee  on 

Foreign   Relations,   Report   No.   9B-277 

(October  24,  1983)  pp.  5-7 

The  build-down  failed  to  win  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  Committee  Members.  It  was 
clear  that  several  major  concerns  underlaid 
thai  decision: 

First,  the  build-down  concept,  if  put  into 
practice,  appears  to  be  simply  too  open  to 
continued  nuclear  weapons  development, 
testing,  production  and  deployment.  Rather 
than  stopping  massive  nuclear  arms  pro- 
grams, it  could  well  encourage  them.  By  in- 
stitutionalizing a  system  of  nuclear  weapons 
modernization,  build-down  could  help  guar- 
antee a  qualitative  arms  race  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Clearly,  modernization  by  one  side  would 
be  watched  closely  by  the  other.  If  build- 
down  encouraged  widescale  revamping  of 
strategic  forces,  the  potential  for  an  arms 
race  would  increase.  Since  build-down  would 
allow  the  deployment  of  more  accurate, 
more  powerful  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons,  both  sides  might  fear  being  left 
behind.  It  is  legitimate  to  question  whether 
build-down  might  indeed  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage,  spending  on  strategic  arms, 
with  the  prospects  that  the  side  spending 
the  most  might  achieve  some  strategic  ad- 
vantage. 

Second,  build-down  could  force  changes  in 
our  strategic  arsenal  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Such  an  outcome  would  be  possible  if  a  re- 
duction formula  were  adopted  and  applied 
which  forced  cuts  in  stabilizing  systems  as  a 
price  for  new  deployment.  For  example,  as 
build-down  has  been  presented,  it  is  envis- 
aged that  two  ballistic  missile  warheads 
would  be  retired  for  each  new  warhead  on  a 
MIRVed  ICBM.  This  would  mean  that  the 
deployment  of  100  MX  missiles  with  1.000 
warheads  would  require  the  retirement  of 
2,000  ballistic  missile  warheads.  That  is 
close  to  the  2,145  warheads  on  our  existing 
ICBM  force.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that 
both  land-based  and  submarine-based  war- 
heads would  have  to  be  retired  to  save  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  existing  ICBM  force. 
Congress  would  have  to  weigh  carefully, 
under  such  circumstances,  whether  the 
price  of  cutting  into  our  stable  deterrent 
force  in  order  to  have  MX  was  outrageously 
high.  A  choice  to  reduce  MX  deployment 
could  mitigate  the  problem,  but  raise  the 
question  whether  very  low  levels  of  MX  de- 
ployments made  any  strategic  or  financial 
sense.  A  question  whether  to  deploy  MX  at 
all  would  have  to  be  raised  anew  if  build- 
down  were  implemented. 

Third,  build-down  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  strategic  planners  will 
exercise  the  right  options  to  move  the  sides 
to  more  survivable  systems,  thus  stabilizing 
the  arms  race.  Unfortunately,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  build-down  to  guarantee  that  force 
changes  would  be  in  the  direction  of  stabili- 
ty. As  we  have  seen  with  MX.  newer  weap- 
ons systems  are  not  necessarily  more  stable 
than  the  systems  they  replace.  The  MX  and 
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the  Soviet  SS~24  show  that  the  choices  are 
not  always  toward  greater  stability.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  understand  that  under  build- 
down,  destabilizing  choices  can  still  be 
made.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  price  would  be  exacted,  but  no  pro- 
hibition would  be  imposed. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  many 
buid-down  supporters  m  their  desire  for  sta- 
bility. However,  most  strategic  analyst.s 
would  agree  that  reductions  do  not  neces 
.<;arily  promote  stability  if  the  resulting  mix 
of  weapons  undermines  strategic  deterrence 
It  is  quite  possible  to  envi.sage  forces  with 
5.000  ballistic  missile  warheads  per  side-in- 
cluding new  more  powerful  and  more  accu- 
rate warheads- which  would  be  less  stable 
than  the  present  total  of  about  7.500  per 
side.  If  build-down  were  not  all-encompass- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  foresee  increases  in  one 
type  of  system,  such  as  cruise  missiles, 
which  would  leave  the  two  sides  with  more 
warheads  than  at  present  despite  reduc 
tions.  The  outcome  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  decisions  made  by  the  two  super- 
powers, either  by  choice  or  because  of  obli- 
gations under  agreement. 

Fourth,  build-down  does  nothing  to  meet 
the  desires  of  those  who  would  halt  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  our  arsenals  in  order 
to  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  A 
number  of  Members  of  the  Committee  sup- 
port the  approach  embodied  in  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  reductions  resolution.  S.J.  Res.  2. 
The  freeze  would  stop  the  arms  race  and 
serve  as  a  prelude  to  genuine  reductions, 
whcih  would  be  pursued  assiduously.  Thus, 
the  freeze  would  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  posed  by  both  the  quantitative 
and  the  qualitative  arms  race.  Build-down 
would  do  nothing  to  stop  the  qualitative 
arms  race  and  it  would  only  deal  with  the 
quantitative  arms  race  in  a  convoluted  and 
uncertain  fashion. 

Finally,  the  question  of  build-downs  nego- 
tiability must  be  raised.  There  has  been 
scant  progress  to  date  in  START.  We  should 
be  very  wary  of  any  approach  which  might 
reduce,  rather  than  enhance,  prospects  for  a 
solid,  productive  agreement. 

Having  made  these  points,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  many  of  us  believe  that  build 
down  might  be  of  value  in  charting  a  course 
for  reductions,  once  the  arms  race  is  halted. 
At  that  point,  build-down  or  other  formulas 
might  be  helpful  in  achieving  agreement,  so 
long  as  any  formulation  assured  that  only 
the  modernization  necessary  to  ensure  sta- 
bility is  permitted.  In  such  a  fashion,  both 
the  freeze  and  build-down  might  strenghten 
our  security,  .so  long  as  build-down  was  not  a 
substitute  for  an  effective  way  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  KENNKl^Y  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally. I  want  to  indicate  that,  if  the 
Senate  doe.s  not  table  thi.s  amendment, 
and  I  doubt  that  we  will.  I  have  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  that 
read.s  thi.s  way:  'The  Senate  opposes 
the  plan  of  the  Reagan  administration 
for  the  deployment  ol  the  MX  mis- 
sile." HavinK  listened  to  the  debate  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Mairif.  ii  .seems  that  this 
would  clarity  and  improve  the  amend- 
ment it,self 

Let  us  net  on  with  t  hf  debate  if  this 
build-down  amendment  is  not  with- 
drawn. The  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  is  meaningless  because  almost 
all  of  us  who  favor  the  tre,.'r  :md  who 
strongly   oppo.se   hmld  (Iu'ah    aiII    vote 


against  the  motion  to  table,  because 
we  want  to  have  the  chance  to  amend 
build-down. 

So  if  it  is  not  tabled,  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  have  a  debate  on  the  MX 
missile  this  evening  and  then  perhaps 
the  B-1  bomber  after  that.  So  it  is,  I 
guess.  Halloween  and  it  is  trick  or 
treat  time.  I  wish  it  was  not  at  9:30.  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
triggered  a  lot  of  this  trick  or  treat.  I 
do  not  want  to  accept  any  sympathy 
from  him. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish 
a  minute? 

Mr.  PERCY,  I  would  like  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Two  minutes  is  plenty, 
[Laughter.] 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  do  understand 
completely  why  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing to  table.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
Senator  Kennedy  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  do  have  the 
same  apply. 

But  I  would  like  1  minute  to  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Hatfield,  who  said  that  he  cannot  see 
why  you  could  support  both, 

I  think  we  have  a  distinguished  list 
of  people  who  have  supported  both, 
including  Senators  Hart.  Biden.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  Byrd;  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Muskie  wrote  eloquently 
on  both  and  supported  both.  Former 
Arms  Control  Director  Paul  Warnke 
has  praised  the  new  build-down  pro- 
posal as  "the  most  promising  develop- 
ment up  to  this  point,"  I  think  those 
are  impressive  arguments. 

The  build-down  proposal  outlined  by 
the  President  on  October  4,  coupled 
with  the  other  changes  in  the  U,S. 
START  position,  warrant  the  stiong. 
bipartisan  support  of  all  Americans, 
This  new  U,S,  initiative  represents  a 
historic  occasion:  the  first  time  that  a 
major  arms  control  proposal  has  ever 
been  worked  out  jointly  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  The  So- 
viets can  have  no  doubt  that  this  pro 
posal  will  be  ratified  by  the  Congress 
if  the  Soviets  accept  it.  The  President 
has  shown  that  he  is  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  in  insuring  that  our  negoti- 
ating position  is  fair  and  flexible.  In 
START,  as  in  the  negotiations  on  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces  (INF), 
the  President  has  opened  the  door  for 
a  mutually  acceptable  agreement.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  Soviets  to  walk  thrniigh 
that  door. 

The  effect  of  the  new  build  down 
proposal,  if  accepted  by  the  Soviets, 
would  be  to  place  an  immediiitt-  cap  on 
each  side's  missile  warheads  and 
bombers  and  on  the  overall  destructive 
capacity  of  these  systems.  The  build- 
down  does  not  require  new  systems  to 
be   deployed    nor  does   it   depend   on 


new  systems  being  lielded  to  trigger 
significant  reductions.  As  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  even  if  no  deploy- 
ments take  place,  each  side  must  at  a 
minimum  reduce  their  strategic  weap- 
ons by  5  percent  per  year.  In  those 
cases  where  either  side  does  elect  to 
deploy  new  strategic  weapons,  it  must 
dismantle  existing  weapoivs  at  about  a 
2-to-l  ratio.  The  immediate  objective 
is  to  achieve  a  one-third  reduction 
both  in  current  levels  of  weaponry  and 
in  their  overall  destructive  capacity. 

Some  observers  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  under  the  build-down  each 
side  could  add  powerful  and  more 
deadly  new  weapons  while  only  having 
to  take  out  obsolete  and  le.ss  effective 
weapons.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 
First,  the  build-down  in  its  final  form 
includes  a  restriction  on  overall  de- 
structive capacity.  By  the  terms  of  the 
build-down  itself,  neither  side  can  in- 
crease the  destructive  capacity— that 
is,  deadliness— of  its  ,strategic  forces. 
To  illustrate,  for  each  new  unit  of  nu- 
clear destructiveness  added,  two  units 
of  existing  nuclear  destructiveness 
would  be  taken  out. 

The  variable  ratios  contained  in  the 
final  build-down  proposal  also  estab- 
lish definitive  disincentives  to  going 
forward  with  the  most  destructive  and 
deadly  kinds  of  weapons,  such  as  mul- 
tiple-warhead ICBM's,  For  example, 
two  warheads  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved for  every  new  warhead  de- 
ployed on  multiple  warhead  ICBM's, 
but  only  one  warhead  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  if  a  single-warhead  ICBM 
is  deployed.  The  build-down  plan  thus 
offers  strategic  planners  a  choice:  if 
they  insist  on  a  large-scale  deployment 
of  multiple-warhead  ICBM's,  they  will 
have  to  dismantle  far  more  warheads 
than  if  they  turn  to  more  stabilizing 
systems,  siich  as  bombers,  single-war- 
head ICBM's,  or  sea-launched  ballistic 
missiles. 

I  believe  that  the  build-down  propos- 
al—which was  first  conceived  by  Sena- 
tor Cohen,  and  introduced  jointly  by 
Senators  Cohen  and  Nunn,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  subsequently  join  them— 
should  be  welcomed  both  by  those 
who  have  advocated  the  nuclear  freeze 
and  those  who  have  supported  the 
President's  arms  control  and  defense 
policies.  Rather  than  simply  freezing 
each  side  in  the  current,  unstable  nu- 
clear balance,  the  new  build-down 
would  cap  and  immediately  force  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  overall  destructive- 
ness and  do  .so  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
motes a  more  stable,  and  thereby 
safer,  nuclear  balance.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  permit  certain  new  de- 
ployments that  are  needed  to  promote 
stability  or  preserve  deterrence. 

The  build  down  h;us  lieen  supported 
by  many  who  iilso  b.ick  the  freeze,  in- 
cluding Senators  Haki.  Biden.  Moyni- 
HAN.  and  Bvrd;  and  former  Secretary 


of  State  Muskie.  Furmt  r  .'\rms  Control 
Director  Paul  Warnke  has  praised  the 
new  build-down  proposal  as  the  most 
promising  development  up  to  this 
point,"  It  is  also  supported  by  such  re- 
spected military  leaders  as  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  David  Jones,  and  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Commission 
led  by  General  Scowcroft.  which  in- 
cluded six  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  State,  From  my  meetings 
with  the  President  Inst  week.  I  know 
that  he  stands  four-siiuarr  behiiui  ihe 
new  proposal. 

Our  best  chance  of  concluding  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets lies  in  our  coming  together  as  a 
Nation  behind  the  new  proposal.  The 
proposal  is  not  Reagan's  proposal.  It  is 
not  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  pro- 
posal. It  is  now  a  U,S,  proposal  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud, 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  shut  anyone  off.  That  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this.  I  want  to  encour- 
age them  to  let  me  manage  the  debt 
limit  bill.  I  cannot  manage  everything 
else.  Apparently  we  have  not  done  a 
very  good  job  of  managing  the  bill. 

We  are  going  to  ha\e  an  amendment 
in  a  few  minutes  that  says  any  future 
debt  limit  amendments  that  are  not 
germane  will  not  be  in  order.  I  think 
we  have  certainly  demonstrated  and 
made  the  case  for  that  amendment,  if 
nothing  else,  in  this  debate. 

So  I  hope,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
to  offer  that  amendment  with  very 
little  discussion. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  we  are  at 
a  critical  juncture  in  the  arms  race 
which  may  decide  the  future,  or  the 
end,  of  our  civilization.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  on  the  verge  of  deploying  a  whole 
new  generation  of  weapons  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  stability  of 
deterrence  and  bring  us  one  step  closer 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  holocaust. 
Indeed.  The  Soviet  Union  has  already 
deployed  a  potential  first-strike 
weapon  in  the  SS  18.  and  the  United 
States  plans  to  respond  by  deploying 
the  similarly  capable  MX  mi.ssile. 
These  are  but  the  first  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  MIRVd  highly  accurate 
missiles  that  threaten  the  survivability 
of  each  side's  deterrent  forces  and 
hence  the  stability  of  deterrence.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  dangeously  de 
stabilizing  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
I  have  cospon.sored  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field, which  proposes  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  development, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Seldom.  :f  e\er,  has  there  been  so 
mucli  public  attention  to,  and  appre- 
hension about,  the  po.ssibility  of  nucle- 
ar war.  The  movement  in  this  country 


to  freeze  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
become  the  principle  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  those  concerns.  The 
message  of  the  American  people  is 
clear:  It  is  time  to  negotiate. 

We  must  pursue  simple  and  straight- 
forward arms  control  objectives.  The 
achievement  of  these  objectives  must 
reduce  in  a  real  way  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war  between  the  superpowers 
and  among  other  nations. 

To  advance  these  goals,  we  must 
begin  with  passage  of  the  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
address  the  clear  rationale  for  a 
freeze:  It  is  the  primary  and  best  step 
we  can  take  in  halting  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives agreed  with  this  rationale.  An 
ever  increasing  grassroots  movement 
in  America  also  agrees  with  this  fun- 
damental premise.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is— Why  not  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race? 

Mr.  President,  the  House  saw  fit  to 
deal  with,  and  pa.ss.  this  crucial  legisla- 
tion. The  American  people,  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  have  called  for 
action  on  this  measure.  It  is  time  the 
Senate  heeds  their  call— I  only  hope 
that  it  truly  listens  and  passes  this 
vital  first  step  in  halting  the  arms 
race. 

But  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  long  and  ar- 
duous path  that  leads  to  nuclear  sta- 
bility and  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war,  A  freeze  would  not  address  the 
problem  of  already-existing  first-strike 
weapons,  nor  would  it  addre.ss  the  crit- 
ical problem  of  crisis  control— a  prob- 
lem tragically  highlighted  by  the  lack 
of  communication  and  the  failure  to 
prevent  the  uncon.scionable  Soviet 
attack  on  KAL  flight  007.  Perhaps 
most  importantly  for  future  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  the  freeze  does 
not  address  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  have  also 
put  forward  my  own  arms  control  pro- 
po.sal.  strategic  talks  on  prevention 
(STOP),  which  incorporates  the  freeze 
and  then  goes  beyond  it  to  address  the 
pressing  issues  that  the  freeze  does 
not  cover,  STOP  would  focus  talks  on 
one  simple,  critical  goal:  The  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  Since  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  is  not  a  simple 
function  of  either  the  numbers  or  the 
kinds  of  weapons  deployed  STOP 
would  entail  talks  on  several  means  of 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
STOP  would  involve  negotiations  to: 

Reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
through  accident  or  miscalculation; 

Reduce  the  vulnerability  of  both 
sides'  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  to  nu- 
clear attack: 

Create  crisis  control  management 
systems  to  prevent  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  crisis  situation: 


Freeze  plutonium  production  and 
safeguard  against  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion; 

Achieve  sizable,  mutual,  and  verifia- 
ble reductions  in  the  number  of  strate- 
gic warheads  and  their  delivery  vehi- 
cles, with  special  attention  to  fast,  ac- 
curate, and  highly  MIRVd  systems 
that  could  be  used  in  a  finst -strike. 

While  endorsing  the  need  for  a  mu- 
tually verifiable  freeze  and  reductions, 
I  am  also  convinced  we  must  do  much 
more.  Even  with  reduced  numbers. 
There  are  no  guarantees  that  nuclear 
weapons  still  will  not  be  used.  There- 
fore, we  must  rethink,  fundamentally, 
our  approach  to  nuclear  arms  control. 
We  must  refocus  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  extraordinary  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  This  is  the  intent  of  my  STOP 
resolution.  It  moves  significantly 
beyond  the  question  of  force  levels  ad- 
dressed in  the  freeze  resolution  and  di- 
rects our  attention  to  even  more  fun- 
damental problems  of  prevention  and 
capabilities.  Without  such  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear war  will  still  grow  rather  than  di- 
minish, 

Mr,  President,  the  single  most  im- 
portant argument  in  favor  of  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  is  that  it  allows 
us  an  opportunity  to  rectify  a  tragic 
mistake  we  made  a  decade  ago  when 
we  had  the  chance  to  negotiate  limits 
to  MIRVd  missiles  under  SALT  I. 
There  were  those  who  argued  against 
such  a  move  then,  saying  that  we 
needed  MIRV's  as  a  bargaining  chip: 
saying  that  MIRVs  provided  the 
United  States  with  what  they  saw  as  a 
desirable  hard  target  capability; 
saying  even  that  the  U.S,  lead  in 
MIRV  technology  would  allow-  the 
United  States  to  get  ahead  in  the  arms 
race,  as  if  getting  ahead  had  any  co- 
herent meaning  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
overkill.  Now  many  who  raised  these 
arguments  in  favor  of  MIRVing  a 
decade  ago,  including  even  Henry  Kis- 
singer, have  recanted,  expressing  their 
regret  that  the  failure  to  limit  MIR'V- 
ing  has  led  to  a  world  in  which  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  acquired  a  dangerous  hard  target 
capacity  in  MIRV  d  mi.ssiles:  a  world  in 
which  the  weapons  and  strategies  of 
first  strikes  have  proliferated  and  the 
fallacies  of  survivable,  limited,  and 
winnable  nuclear  war  have  revived— a 
world  one  step  closer  to  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

The  nuclear  freeze  is  the  first  essen- 
tial step  away  from  this  nuclear  abyss. 
And  yet  even  as  we  conteinplate  a  nu- 
clear freeze,  we  are  challenged  by  the 
same  arguments  that  were  raised  a 
decade  ago  on  behalf  of  MIRVing.  ar- 
guments that  threaten  to  inaugurate  a 
new  and  even  more  destabllzing  phase 
of  the  arms  race. 

Nowhere  are  these  arguments  raised 
more  vocally  than  m  the  debate  over 
the  MX  missile.  The  MX.  we  are  told. 
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r:ui  be  used  ;i.s  :i  biintiiiniiit'  <hii'  w. 
arm.s  control  in'noMa!  ioii.n  Iht'  MX  it 
is  said,  will  KUf  the  t'nilfd  States 
what  IS  touted  a.s  a  dcsiratile  and  «'\fii 
necessary  hard  tar>:ei  capalni!' ■■  Ihr 
MX.  It  IS  tunted.  will  ^i\r  lli.  rmled 
States  an  fti^:f  ii:  the  arms  race  since 
it  will  aliim  the  rnited  States  to  put  a 
high  perc.  iita^;i-  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces  at  risk.  I  he  MX.  it  is  argxied. 
will,  by  some  con\oluted  logic,  be  sur- 
vivable  in  the  '.'tv  Minuteman  silos 
that  MX  pi'p.!'  !!!s  have  been  criti- 
cizing for  yeais  a.s  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  United  States 
made  the  mistake  of  heeding  such  ar- 
guments and  failing  to  adequately 
limit  MIRVs.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again  today, 
for  the  stakes  are  higher  and  an  even 
more  destabilizing  phase  of  the  arms 
race  is  at  issue  today.  And  as  the  risks 
have  increased,  so  too  the  arguments 
against  arms  control  have  grown  even 
weaker  than  they  were  a  decade  ago. 
In  particular,  the  arguments  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  MX  are  gravely  misguid- 
ed. 

First,  the  basing  mode  finally  select- 
ed for  the  MX  makes  no  sense.  It  is 
the  worst  of  all  worlds— the  most  at- 
tractive target  we  could  present  to 
Soviet  missiles  in  the  most  vulnerable 
location  we  could  devise. 

Virtually  every  expert  group,  includ- 
ing the  Scowcroft  Conunission,  has 
come  away  with  one  common  mes- 
sage—heavily MIRVd  missiles  in  ex- 
isting silos  are  vulnerable,  threatening 
and  inviting  targets.  One  hundred  mis- 
siles can  be  easily  targeted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Soviets. 

Second,  if  our  Nation  is  serious 
about  building  a  small  mobile  single- 
warhead  missile  to  combine  modern- 
ization, increased  stability,  and  arms 
control  in  a  single  consensus  package, 
then  we  should  move  on  it  now.  not 
push  it  off  until  after  the  MX.  By  pur- 
suing two  missiles  at  once,  bureaucrat- 
ic pressures,  diminishing  funds,  and 
the  desire  for  bigger  rather  than 
better  will  keep  the  smaller  missile 
always  a  step  out  of  reach  in  the 
future. 

Third,  the  MX  represents  an  enor- 
mous diversion  of  defense  resources 
from  either  a  smaller  new  mobile  mis- 
sile or  from  improving  our  convention- 
al forces.  Already  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  effects  on  defense  spending  as 
the  Presidents  unprecedented  budget 
deficits  bring  closer  and  closer  the  day 
of  reckoning  for  every  segment  of  our 
society,  including  national  defense. 

Each  MX  we  build  will  mean  less 
emphasis  on  truly  survivable  alterna- 
tives to  today's  vulnerable  land  based 
missiles.  Each  MX  we  build  will  mean 
fewer  ships,  fewer  tanks,  fewer  fight- 
ers and  less  readiness  to  face  the 
threats  before  us  around  the  globe,  so 
that  the  first  rifle  shot  could  mean  we 
would  be  forced  to  escalate  to  nuclear 
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[•'n!irih.    the    MX    IS    no    bar>-:ain    tor 
arnis    control.     Secretar\     ol     Defense 
e'iispar  WeinberKer  said  :l,  mm  h  when 
he    stated    that    President     Keat;an  s 
letter    to   Congress   on    the    MX    atid 
arms  control  commits  him  to  rs.'fiir;; 
basically  new.  The  Reagan  admii;    tr  . 
tion  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  MX 
will  not  be  bargained  away  in  net^otia 
tions.   I   fail  to  see  how  a  vulnerable 
missile- that  could  easily  be  targeted 
by  the  Soviets,  that  will  not  be  bar- 
gained   away— can    be    a    bargaining 
chip.  The  President  has  turned  logic 
on  its  head. 

Additionally,  the  record  of  this  ad- 
mmistration  gives  me  no  confidence 
that  the  arms  control  part  of  the  MX 
bargain  will  be  kept.  This  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  seek  ratification  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

It  delayed  for  many  months  any  ne- 
gotiations at  all  on  nuclear  arms— and 
then  only  went  to  the  table  when 
prodded  by  public  pressure.  It  has 
abandoned  the  goal  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban.  It  is  launching  a 
major  star  wars  arms  race  in  space— 
with  no  effort  to  stop  this  race  before 
it  gets  started.  What  now  should  give 
us  confidence  that  this  administration 
is  serious  about  nuclear  arms  control? 
What  now  should  give  us  confidence 
that  this  administration  will  summon 
up  the  statesmanship  and  the  dedica 
tion  that  can  bring  fewer  weapons  and 
safer  weapons  in  a  very  difficult  time? 
But  the  most  pernicious  and  false  ar- 
gument raised  in  favor  of  the  MX  is 
that  the  MX  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
national  will  so  the  Soviets  will  negoti- 
ate seriously.  Unlike  the  President,  I 
believe  in  America's  strength  and  in 
our  will  as  a  people  to  bear  any  sacri- 
fice to  remain  free.  If  the  issue  is  na- 
tional will,  we  should  put  our  defense 
dollars  where  they  count— not  on  a 
vulnerable  mi,ssile  that  all  agree 
cannot  be  defended.  If  the  issue  is  na- 
tional will,  then  continually  running 
down  our  arsenal  before  our  people 
and  the  world  is  not  the  way  to  dem- 
onstrate it.  Confidence  is  essential  to 
deterrence,  and  we  have  good  reason 
to  be  confident. 

Finally,  the  MX  is  a  step  toward  nu- 
clear war.  Because  its  power  and  vul- 
nerability provide  compelling  reasons 
for  the  Soviets  to  strike  it  fir-st,  the 
MX.  from  a  military  point  of  view,  is 
useful  only  as  a  first-strike  weapon,  or 
as  a  weapon  to  be  fired  the  moment 
we  think  the  Soviet  missiles  are  on 
their  way.  In  fact,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  testified  in  April  that  we  must 
have  the  MX  so  we  can  threaten 
Soviet  missile  silos  and  command 
posts.  We  have  truly  arrived  at  1984 
Newspeak  a  year  early  when  such  a 
mi.ssile  can  be  called  peacekeeper. 

Even  if  the  MX  is  not  used  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon,  it  would  lead  to  a  situa- 
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lion  uhere  both  sides,  despite  their 
tjest  intent  lon.s.  could  be  tempted  to 
tire  their  nuclear  mi.ssiles  in  an  ex- 
treme crisis  This  wius  confirmed  re- 
i)\  Weinber^;er  and  John 
.Ir  ,  the  Chairman  of  t  tie  .Joint 
wtio  have  said  the  United 
nm;hl  adopt  a  launch  under 
pnlK  •.  (.(  finiir  our  missiles  to 
•r  pre  empi  u  e  at  t  acK 
future,  thus,  will  n<M  be  peace. 
The  future  will  be  both  nations  poised 
with  fingers  on  hair  trigKers  ready  to 
use  their  weapons  rather  than  lose 
them. 

Mr.  President.  a.s  was  the  ca.se  a 
decade  ago.  we  have  before  us  a  viable 
alternative  to  a  world  in  which  MX 
missiles  and  nuclear  hair  tri«t;ers  fan 
the  flames  of  a  destabilizing  arms  race. 
That  alternative  is  a  world  where  the 
arms  race  is  frozen  onto  a  path  toward 
nuclear  stabilitj'  under  a  program  of 
arms  control.  The  first  and  most  criti- 
cal step  along  this  path  is  the  nuclear 
freeze.  Opponents  of  a  freeze  act  as  if 
a  freeze  would  only  limit  U.S.  nuclear 
forces,  but  it  has  been  clear  from  the 
start  that  we  are  calling  for  a  mutual 
freeze.  In  addition  to  stopping  the  MX 
and  other  U.S.  nuclear  deployments, 
the  freeze  would  .stop  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  the  new- 
Soviet  ICBM  and  the  smaller,  mobile 
Soviet  ICBM  that  is  being  planned. 
The  freeze  would  stop  Soviet  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  Typhoon  and 
Delta  III  class  nuclear  missile  subma- 
rines. It  would  stop  deployment  of 
Soviet  SS-20's,  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
in  Europe.  It  would  stop  Soviet  pro- 
duction of  .sea,  ground,  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  It  would  stop 
Soviet  production  of  Blackjack  bomb- 
ers. It  would  slop  Soviet  development 
of  new  sea-launched  intercontinental 
missiles.  In  short,  if  successfully  nego- 
tiated, a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
would  halt  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  every  new  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear system. 

Opponents  of  the  freeze  raise  the 
spectre  of  the  Soviet  military  machine 
in  order  to  justify  further  arms  build- 
ups by  the  United  States.  What  they 
fail  to  realize  is  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  military  machine  and  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  is  not  to  build 
more  weapons  of  our  own,  but  to  halt 
the  arms  race  and  freeze  the  Soviet 
military  machine  as  well  as  freezing 
our  own. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  support  the  freeze  movement 
cannot  allow  national  security  to 
become  the  administration's  issue  or 
the  Pentagon's  issue.  We,  too,  are  here 
in  support  of  national  security,  par- 
ticularly in  defense  of  the  ultimate  re- 
quirements of  national  security:  The 
security  of  our  children  to  be  able  to 
sleep  without  nightmares  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust;  the  security  of  our  young 
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people  to  dream  of  building  families 
and  productive  careers  of  their  own; 
the  .security  of  all  of  us  to  conduct  our 
daily  lives  with  hope,  ratlier  than  fear. 
National  security  is  not  the  exclusive 
franchise  of  the  Pentagon  — it  is  every- 
one's business  a,s  women,  men.  Demo- 
crats. Republicans,  citizens.  Senators, 
and  ultimately  as  human  and  humane 
individuals  who  will  not  allow  a  nucle- 
ar war  to  take  place  through  lack  of 
our  will  and  wisdom  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  th( 
veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  wen'  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing;  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansa.s  iMr 
Dole)  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  Weicker  1  ;iie  nece.s.sarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  tlial  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cr.^n- 
STON  I  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are- 
there  any  other  Senators  m  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yea.s 
nays  84,  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  328  Leg.l 
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Bumpers 

Glenn 

Symms 

Denton 

Hart 

Tower 

Dodd 

Hatfield 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Helms 

East 

Proxmire 
NAYS-84 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Balcer 

Hawkins 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hecht 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Heflin 

Packwood 

BIden 

Heinz 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hollings 

Percy 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Ka&sebaum 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hasten 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

-Sarbanes 

DAmato 

Lautenljerg 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

I^ahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Staflord 

Dole 

Long 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Trible 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

Ford 

McClure 

Warner 

Garn 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Goldwaler 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING 
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Boschwitz 

Cranston 

Weifk**r 
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So  the  motion  to   lay   on   the   table 
amendment  No    2478  w;us  rejected. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 

The    PRESIDING 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  vote  this  evening  we  have 
had  on  the  nuclear  freeze-nuclear 
builddown  concept.  One  amendment 
wa-s  tabled,  the  other  was  not.  As  of 
this  moment,  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Senate  on  the 
merits  of  the  i.ssue.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  that  this  is  a  good  time  nov. 
to  get  off  this  subject  and  get  back  to 
the  debt  limit?  I  think  both  sides  have 
done  a  good  job  making  their  pre.sen- 
tntions  and  I  hope  that  at  this  point. 
the  distinguished  principal  authors  of 
tins  amendment  will  consider  with- 
drawing the  amendment.  They  have  a 
very  significant  marpin  on  the  vote 
against  tabling. 

I  would  not  like  to  sec  the  Senate 
spend  a  great  deal  more  time  on  this 
I.ssue  tonight  and  on  this  measure.  It 
no  doubt  will  come  up  before  we  go 
out  again  and  on  the  merits. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  bill.  We 
need  either  to  pass  the  bill  or  to  ascer- 
tain that  we  cannot  pass  the  bill.  In 
any  event,  we  need  to  get  on  with  the 
debt-limit  matter. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  and  his  principal 
cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN).  if  there  is  some  inclina- 
tion on  their  part  to  withdraw  that 
amendment  at  this  time'' 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  may  respond.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  be  most  willing  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  requested 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  agree,  it  is  within  the 
di.screlion  of  the  Senator  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  without  consent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  For  my  part.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  there  were  a  number  of 
Senators  who  wanted  to  be  recorded 
on  this,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
previous  vote.  I  think  the  votes  have 
served  their  purpose.  It  is  clear  where 
the  .sentiments  lie.  I.  as  one  cosponsor. 
would  be  willing  to  take  "yes"  for  an 
answer  and  withdraw  that 
ment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President 
witiidraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S("nator  ha.s  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2478)  was 
withdrawn. 

ORDER  OK  BUSINESS 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   may   I 

inquire   now   of   the   two   managers   of 


amend- 


I  .ask  to 


the  bill  where  we  are,  how  many  more 
amendments  there  are  in  prospect, 
and  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  them? 
May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  give  us  an  appraisal 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
has  an  amendment  that  will  not  take 
long.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Helms)  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  he  had  planned  to  offer. 
Of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  we  have  worked  out,  maybe,  a 
belter  way  to  proceed  on  that.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  perhaps  one 
amendment  that  will  take  about  5 
minutes  of  debate.  Then  there  is  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  recommit  and  strip  off  all  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  it  looks 
as  if  we  may  be  coming  down  the 
homestretch.  At  some  moment  in  the 
future.  I  shall  make  further  announce- 
ment as  to  my  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. I  shall  consult  with  the  two 
managers  before  we  do  that  and  with 
the  minority  leader.  We  are  making 
good  progress  and.  rather  than  take 
further  time  now,  I  encourage  Mem- 
bers who  have  amendments  to  come 
forward  with  them. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  7  9 

Purpose:  To  require  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Us  mimediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Grassley) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2479. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Sec.  .  (a)  By  March  1,  1984.  the  Comp- 
iroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  a  comparison  of  the 
amounts  expended  to  carry  out  each  Feder- 
al program  in  each  of  the  fifteen  most 
recent  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1,  1983.  with  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
budgets  submitted  by  the  President  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  preceding  each  such  fiscal  year  and 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram in  each  fi.scal  year  in  such  fifteen- 
fiscal  year  period.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  such  program  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  in  such  fifteen-fi-scal-year  period— 

(1)  a  determination  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  such  program  in  such 
fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  specification  of  the  amount  request- 
ed in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram in  such  fi.scal  year; 

(3)  a  specification  of  any  amount  project- 
ed in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
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for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  prfirdiiiK 
such  fiscal  year  that  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  program  in  such  fiscal  year; 
and 

(4)  a  comparison  of  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

(B)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  any  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  By  January  15.  1984.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  interim  report  which  con- 
tains the  information  required  under  sub 
section  (a)  for— 

(li  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(2)  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration; 

(3)  the  program  of  Federal  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  benefits  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq);  and 

(4)  the  program  of  hospital  insurance  and 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
established  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.). 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage 
ment  and  Budget  and  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  shall  provide 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  access  to  all  data  and  informa 
tion  nece.ssary  to  enable  the  Comptroller 
General  to  prepare  the  reports  required  by 
this  section. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  chart,  here,  which  looks  com- 
plicated, but  is  relatively  simple. 

The  chart  shows  actual  deficits  over 
the  past  5  years,  contrasted  to  what 
we  have  projected  them  to  be,  year 
after  year. 

The  mismatch  is  incredible. 

Year  after  year,  we  project  out-year 
deficits  to  decline,  yet  year  after  year, 
they  go  up. 

If  the  pattern  becomes  persistent, 
which  it  has,  at  what  point  do  we 
begin  to  look  at  deficit  projections  re- 
alistically? 

This  is  an  important  question.  The 
reason  we  need  projections  of  the 
future  is  to  help  us  make  sound  deci- 
sions today.  If  our  projections  of  the 
future  are  unrealistic,  the  decisions  we 
are  making  today  are  unsound. 

This  is  what  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problems  we  are  facing  with  regard  to 
the  growing  size  of  deficits,  and  ever- 
growing debt. 

Unrealistic  planning  or  projecting  is 
systematically  causing  deficits  to 
swell,  and  the  national  debt  to  rise 
dangerously.  We  are  simply  making 
bad  choices,  bad  decisions,  when  pre- 
paring our  fi.scal  policy,  and  the  future 
impact  of  those  decisions  are  adverse. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  experi- 
encing today.  Mr.  President.  We  have 
made  bad  (decisions  in  the  past,  and 
today  we  are  feeling  their  conse- 
quences. 


Ihl.s  pnihli'tn  nl  iniri;ili>ln  projec 
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lic  planning  is  weakening  our  nationnl 
defense. 

When  Chuck  Spinney  came  over 
here  to  testify  last  February,  most  of 
us  thought  he  was  revealing  huge  cost 
overruns  in  the  defense  budget.  This 
was  not  the  case.  He  was  describing  a 
much  different  phenomenon— A  per- 
sistent planning  problem  in  the  De- 
fense Department  which  is  contribut- 
ing to  an  across-the-board  shrinkage 
of  our  defense  forces. 

The  phenomenon  exists  throughout 
the  Federal  budget— not  just  defense. 
The  degree  of  the  problem  varies  with 
each  agency  or  department.  But  at  the 
present  time,  the  Congress  has  no  way 
of  knowing  how  bad  the  problem  is,  or 
even  where  it  is. 

This  amendment  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  gaining  insights  for  Con- 
gress as  to  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  plans  versus  reality  mismatch 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  first  and  neces- 
sary step  for  Congress  to  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  fundamental  cause  of  our 
deficits,  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
stant growth. 

The  amendment  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  would  require  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  a  retro- 
spective analysis,  covering  the  past  15 
years,  of  this  plans  versus  reality  phe- 
nomenon across  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  The  analysis  would  be  due  by 
March  first  of  next  year. 

The  amendment  would  al.so  require 
an  interim  report  by  January  15.  1984. 
on  the  plans  versus  reality  phenome- 
non of  the  following  budget  areas:  The 
Defense  budget,  the  social  security 
trust,  the  health  insurance  trust,  the 
disability  trust,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  budget. 

This  analysis.  Mr.  President,  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  clear 
point  of  departure  toward  correcting 
the  structural  and  institutional  drivers 
of  soaring  debt  and  deficits.  It  would 
give  us  knowledge  of  projected  costs 
versus  actual  costs.  If  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic mismatch  historically,  then  we 
ought  to  learn  from  it,  and  adapt  to  it. 
It  is  a  step  I  trust  this  Congre.ss  will  be 
willing  to  take. 

If  we  fail  to  lake  it.  we  will  be  choos- 
ing   to    turn    our    backs    on    the    real 
world.  And  the  deficits  will  continue  to 
swell,  and  the  national  debt  will  con 
tinue  to  soar. 

The  roof  of  this  Hou.se  is  very  clear- 
ly leaking.  Mr.  President.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  put  pots  under  all  the  drips— 
and  then  empty  the  pots  and  bring 
them  back  again— or  we  can  get  on  top 
of  the  roof,  poke  around  in  some  un- 
pleasant areas,  and  see  what  is  causing 
the  roof  to  leak.  And  then  we  have  to 
fix  it. 


Hill  A 1  h;i\t  1(1  (Iccuii-  iioiA.  Mr 
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The  fiindarm  iit.il  issue,  here,  is  the 
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And  p(3wer  is  respon.sibilii  y. 

While  :'  I-  iittfii  an  excuse  used 
when  sonieihing  happens  lo  sa>'  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  it.  The.se  uigralned 
problems  are  now  sufficient  1\  ^/rave 
that  we  cannot  retreat  behind  Uiai 
convenient  dodge. 

Only    with    clear    insights    can    we 
begin  to  cope  with  thi.s  profound  na 
tional  problem. 

I  hope  all  my  fellow  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  a  further  demonsiraiKjn  of 
their  willingness  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility levied  on  us  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides.  I  have  no  desire  to  have  a 
rollcall  vole  on  it.  If  there  are  no  ob- 
jections. I  move  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  this 
amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
study  request. 

Let  me  focus  on  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  study  amendment  that  requires 
that  by  March  1984  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stales  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  containing  a  comparison  of 
the  amounts  expended  to  carry  out 
each  Federal  program  in  each  of  the 
15  most  recent  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1983,  with  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  and  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  preceding  such  fiscal  year  that 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a 
program  in  each  fiscal  year  in  such  15- 
fiscal-year  period. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  worthy  amendment.  It 
may  give  us  some  insight  as  to  how  it 
has  come  about  that  the  agricultural 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  cost  $4  billion  in  1980  and  were 
thought  to  be  rather  .scandalous,  are 
costing  $25  billion  today.  It  will  be 
very  helpful  to  learn  how  this  incredi- 
ble increase  of  expenditures  on  farm 
programs  has  come  about. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield?  The  Senator 
may  be  surprised  maybe,  coming  from 
an  agricultural  State,  I  would  want 
that  information  brought  out. 


Mr  MOYNIHAN-  I  would  :ussuine 
that  IS  'Ahv  the  distinjniished  Senator 
offers  it 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  Tins  is  covering 
every  Department  in  Government. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  leave  anything 
out.  I  think  we  have  to  know  acro.ss 
the  board  what  tlie  requests  have 
been,  what  actually  has  materialized, 
and  the  rea.son  why  our  plans  have  not 
been  realized  m  the  fi.scal  analysis. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  A  fair  point  and  a 
good  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  any  further  discu.ssion? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  2479)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  manager 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  manager 
let  us  know  how  many  amendments 
have  been  adopted  lo  the  debt  ceiling 
bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Eight:  press  access  to 
Grenada,  war  powers,  military  equip- 
ment for  Jordan,  repatriation  of 
Cubans,  meat  exports,  the  Gra.ssley 
study  just  adopted,  the  Armstrong 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
$1.4  trillion,  and  the  Long  .sense  of  the 
Senate  that  amendments  should  not 
be  offered  to  the  debt  limit  bill  or  rec- 
onciliation bills  if  they  increase  spend- 
ing and  reduce  revenues. 

There  were  a  few  we  did  not  adopt, 
fortunately. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  do  not 
want  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
it.  It  appears  that  it  is  going  lo 
happen.  But  I  think  we  have  demon- 
strated in  the  last  4  days,  if  nothing 
else,  thai  this  is  not  a  very  good  proce- 
dure. It  is  not  that  I  do  not  mind  ac- 
commmodating  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides,  but  we  have  had  literally  a 
number  of  nongermane  amendments 
that  have  no  relevance  lo  the  debt 
ceiling.  It  is  not  because  we  did  not 
bring  the  bill  up  earlier.  That  was  one 
of  the  problems.  We  brought  it  up  loo 
early,  about  the  second  earliest  lime 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  has  been  before 
the  Senate  in  years.  If  wt  had  brought 
it  up  2  weeks  ago.  we  probably  would 
have  had  50  nongermane  amendments. 
I  am  pleased  the  abortion  amendment 
did  not  make  it.  the  busing  amend- 
ment, school  prayer,  and  the  other 
amendments  did  not  make  it.  They  are 
good  amendments  and  ought  lo  be  of- 


fered but  maybe  to  something  that   is 
germane. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  file  notice  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  believe  on  Friday, 
in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writinp  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  lo 
amend  rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  by  adding  to  H  J.  Re.s  .308  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

During  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  affecting  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received. 

That  would  be  a  section  added  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

Now.  I  guess  whatever  happens  here 
in  the  next  few  years  on  either  side. 
whoever  is  in  the  majority,  this  would 
be  a  positive  step.  We  have  already 
triggered  the  S250  million  expense 
since  we  did  not  resolve  this  and  get  it 
signed  and  all  of  that  before  midnight 
tonight.  So  I  suggest  that  in  addition 
to  saving  money,  we  could  .save  a  lot  of 
time.  Again.  I  think  we  can  find  the 
appropriate  forum  for  all  these  differ- 
ent amendments.  I  do  not  suggest  they 
are  not  important  amendments.  In 
fact.  I  think  the  freeze  amendment 
and  the  builddown  amendment  ought 
to  be  debated  3  or  4  days,  not  3  or  4 
hours.  So  it  is  not  any  effort  on  my 
part  to  foreclose  debate  on  amend- 
ments if  they  are  considered  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  and  at  the  appropriate 
lime. 

Mr.  FORD    Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  a  question' 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  Senator  amending 
the  rules':'  Does  it  take  a  simple  major- 
ity or  does  it  take  two-thirds  majority 
lei  change  the  rules? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Simple  majority,  as  I  un- 
derstand It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Simple 
majority. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  simple  majority  will 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  would  say,  in  making 
the  argument,  that  I  would  like  lo  con- 
clude  

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
to  give  coi-isideration  that  under  rule 
XV  is  jurisdiction  and  under  rule  XVI 
is  germaneness.  I  think,  if  you  are 
going  to  start  changing  the  rules— and 
I  do  not  mind;  I  kind  of  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  on  one  the  other  day 
under  rule  XV  it  was  jurisdiction  and 
it  became  the  issue.  I  think  if  you  are 
going  to  change  the  rules,  then  you 
ought  lo  have  a  two-thirds  vole,  so 
that  if  you  are  going  lo  change  juris- 
diction, you  are  going  lo  change  ger- 
maneness, we  ought  to  have  some 
ways  as  Members  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
tect that. 

Mr.  DOLE  What  I  am  suggesting.  I 
might  .say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, is  that  we  are  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. Again.  I  know  that   I  am  not  sug- 


gesting anybody  on  the  other  side  ha.s 
done  anything  thai  has  not  been  going 
on  around  here  for  about  10  or  15 
years  or  longer.  I  asked  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  today 
about  some  of  his  experiences  on  the 
Cambodia  bombing  and  some  of  these 
area-s,  so  1  do  not  suggest  this  unprece- 
dented and  suddenly  there  is  a  need 
for  a  change.  But  I  do  suggest  that  the 
nuclear  freeze  and  press  access  and 
war  powers  and  Slate  severance  taxes 
and  military  equipment  for  Jordan, 
line  item  veto,  repatriation  of  Cubans, 
meat  exports,  nuclear  builddown.  need 
for  spending  cuts,  study  on  the  budget, 
are  nongermane  amendments.  The 
germane  amendments  were  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  one  by  the 
Senator  frm  Florida,  and  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  we  really 
have  not  had  that  many  amendments. 
We  only  had  14  But  it  has  taken  the 
belter  part  of  4  days  to  dispose  of 
those  14.  and  we  still  have  not  dis- 
posed of  what  we  came  to  the  floor 
with,  and  that  is  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling  so  we  could  pay  our  bills  I  am 
notified  today  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  already  sent  out 
40.000  notices  to  all  the  banks  and 
others  on  savings  bonds,  he  has  noti- 
fied all  the  Governors  as  he  is  re- 
quired to  do,  and  that  is  not  unprecen- 
denled.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  has 
never  happened  before  either.  They 
are  getting  pretty  good  at  it.  They 
have  a  pretty  good  procedure  worked 
out. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  might  con- 
sider the  amendent  and  vole  on  it.  If  it 
fails,  then  I  am  certainly  w^illing  the 
next  lime  this  comes  up  lo  spend  4 
more  days  on  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2470 

I  Purpose:  To  amend  Rule  15  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansa.s  iMr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2470: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
At  the  end  of  Rule  15  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

6.  During  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  affecting  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  frustration  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  some  empathy  for  him, 
but  I  cannot  support  his  amendment.  I 
might  be  somewhat  sympathetic 
toward  it  if  the  Rules  Committee  con- 
sidered it  and  reported  it  out  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  but  I  cannot  support  his 
approach.  If  we  are  going  lo  go  about 
amending  the  rules  like  this,  then  this 
will  not  be  the  last  time  the  rules  will 
be  amended. 

It  only  takes  a  majority  to  amend 
the  rules. 
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It  i;ikes  two-thirds  to  support  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  But  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  suspend  the  rules.  He  is  at- 
tempting to  amend  a  rule. 

It  take.s  two  thirds  to  invoke  cloture 
on  a  motion  to  change  the  rules.  But  I 
can  guarantee  you  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
rule  changes  around  here, 

I  also  say  that  if  the  Senator  pur- 
sues this  amendment,  most  everybody 
can  go  home  tonight.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  an  idle  threat,  and  I  am  saying 
to  Senators  that  there  will  not  be  a 
vote  on  this  bill,  or  ever  on  this 
amendment,  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RYRn  I  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr   1  ( 1NH  ;    Mii,"ht  I 

Mr  UN' KM  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
in  i!:'!-  1  -i:  'lit  that  I  may  yield  to 
r;;.  :!:.i.,i  :;  ill:  l^ouisiana,  Mr.  Long, 
without  losing  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  let  me  .say 
to  my  able  minority  leader  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  what  he  is  saying. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  discuss  this 
issue  from  now'  until  daybreak  tomor- 
row. I  wish  he  would  reserve  an  hour 
or  two  for  me  in  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion. I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
matter  for  a  while,  because  I  cannot 
support  this  proposal. 

I  have  known  the  frustration  of 
trying  to  get  a  revenue  bill  voted  on 
and  I  have  known  the  frustration  of 
having  irrelevant  amendments  offered. 

Mr.  President,  tho.se  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  gave  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  the  3-day  rule  on  the 
debt  limit  bill,  and  the  situation  that 
caused  the  leadership  to  need  that 
waiver  was  not  the  making  of  the 
Democrats.  It  was  because  those  on 
I  He  other  side  of  the  aisle  asked  for  a 
written  committee  report  because  they 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  fight  against  certain  things  in 
the  bill.  So  the  bill  could  not  have 
been  taken  up  until  today.  Monday,  if 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had  not 
cooperated  to  waive  the  3-day  rule. 

1  ha.e  h:irl  the  privilege  of  being  a 
ciirnrn  'I.  .i.urinan  on  prior  occasion, 
and  1  h;i.'  \»<\\  the  ranking  minority 
men\l)tr  -m  i  rmnmittee.  The  commit- 
t»'.-  rhairrtiiLii  i  ;u;  •i:A\:i\\:  fiii'i  a  way  to 
.se.'ih;tt  ii:.  irf  i, Ju!  r. .  ; -r ^fi^ isal  is  pre- 
sented ijeter'  Its-  .s.  ri.itf,  and  that 
there  is  iii;  opiM.r'  i!;!'  .  lor  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  tlu  iiriipn.ii  he  is  suggest- 
ing. But  I  hi  <\.\u<-  'hint'  is  not  true  of 
the  majoniv  <,{  th.  Members  of  this 
body 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
had  a  proposal  about  a  nuclear  freeze. 
It  mav  be  tiiat  he  did  i>oi  ha.  i  :i  ma- 
jority In  fact,  it  turned  out  tiiat  he 
did   not.   But   he   had  grave   difficulty 


finding  an  opportunity  to  find  some 
legislation  headed  toward  the  Presi 
dent's  desk  on  which  he  could  offer 
his  proposal,  something  on  which  the 
House  might  be  able  to  concur  in  the 
event  he  succeeded. 

The  debt  limit,  to  some  extent,  is 
something  of  an  equalizer  among  a 
hundred  Senators.  If  a  Senator  does 
not  have  prominence  on  a  committee 
and  does  not  have  the  right  tactical 
position  and  he  is  not  able  to  have  his 
legislation  considered  anywhere  else, 
he  can  offer  it  on  a  debt  limit  bill.  In 
that  respect.  100  Senators  become 
equal.  They  can  offer  their  proposal 
on  a  debt  limit  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  fix  it  so  that  Sena- 
tors cannot  offer  their  proposals  on  a 
debt  limit  bill,  we  will  have  to  find 
some  other  proposal  headed  for  the 
Presidents  desk  on  which  they  can 
offer  their  amendments.  Otherwise, 
the  frustration  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  felt  would  be  very 
small  compared  to  the  frustration  of 
junior  Senators  or  Senators  not  on  the 
appropriate  committee  will  feel  in 
trying  to  see  that  their  suggestion  is 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  suggested,  and 
proposed  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
that  we  should  have  a  rule  whereby 
when  we  bring  up  a  bill,  we  can  a^k  for 
a  germaneness  rule:  and  that  if  a  60- 
percent  majority,  which  is  the  same 
number  it  takes  to  invoke  cloture, 
would  agree  to  a  germaneness  rule  for 
that  bill,  then  we  could  proceed  with 
germaneness,  without  having  to  in- 
volve cloture,  but  simply  saying  that 
every  amendment  must  be  germane. 

So  far.  we  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  Rules  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend and  report  such  a  proposal. 

If  I  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  it  would  not  be 
just  a  germaneness  rule;  it  would  be 
more  than  that.  One  would  not  have 
the  power  to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  as  I  understand  it.  because 
this  proposal  .says  that  a  Senator's 
amendment  could  not  be  received  at 
all.  You  would  not  even  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  you  had  not  been 
treated  fairly.  The  proposed  rule 
change  not  only  has  the  effect  of 
saying  that  an  amendment  could  not 
be  received,  but  also  it  deprives  you  of 
the  opportunity  to  say  you  have  not 
been  treated  fairly  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

If  the  Senator  gives  this  careful  con- 
sideration. I  think  he  would  conclude 
that  this  is  not  the  way  we  should  do 
business  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
may  be  right  about  his  proposal.  I 
think  if  he  is  going  to  do  something 
about  this  matter,  it  should  be  more 
along  the  lines  of  a  60-vote  germane- 
ness rule. 

If  one  is  to  do  business  the  way  this 
amendment  proposes,  at  a  minimum 
he  should  take  the  matter  before  the 


Rules  Committee.  After  all,  the  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  a  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  same  party  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  He  should  see  if  he  can  per- 
suade the  Rules  Committee  to  recom- 
mend something  of  that  sort. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  the  Senate 
has  done  here  in  the  la-st  3  days  that 
justifies  that  kind  of  departure,  where 
we  are  going  to  say  that,  hereafter. 
100  Senators  are  barred  the  opportuni- 
ty of  offering  their  proposals  on  a  debt 
limit  bill.  If  you  take  this  right  away 
from  100  Senators,  pray  tell,  what 
other  proposals  can  a  Senator  offer 
their  amendments  on?  He  can  offer 
his  amendment  on  an  appropriations 
bill,  but  there  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  legislation  cannot  be  of- 
fered on  an  appropriations  bill.  Of 
course,  one  can  contend  it  is  germane. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  should  insi.st 
on  enforcing  the  rule  that  we  should 
not  stultify  ourselves  by  voting  to  say 
that  something  is  germane  when  a  fair 
interpretation  would  say  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

If  we  uphold  the  rules  as  intended 
with  regard  to  germaneness  on  appro- 
priations bills,  where  else  can  someone 
go  to  offer  his  amendment  if  he  thinks 
it  is  important?  Suppose  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  beef,  which  might  be 
very  important  to  his  State''  Or  if  it 
has  to  do  with  goodness  knows  what, 
triggering  the  War  Powers  Act  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be?  Where  can 
the  remainder  of  the  Senators  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  hope  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  maybe  even  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  except  on  a  bill 
such  as  this? 

If  we  are  to  bar  one  from  offering  an 
amendment  on  this  kind  of  Finance 
Committee  bill,  then  how  are  the 
other  committee  chairmen  going  to 
feel  about  their  bills? 

Suppose  you  are  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Would  you  expect  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  offer  an  amendment  to  one  of 
his  major  bills,  to  say  that  hereafter 
you  cannot  offer  your  amendment  on 
a  Commerce  Committee  bill  if  it  is  not 
germane? 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  those 
of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee  have 
any  higher  claim  than  any  other  com- 
mittee has,  to  say  that  on  a  bill  we 
think  is  very  important,  you  cannot 
offer  your  amendment. 

This  debt  limit  bill  can  be  passed  if 
the  Senate  want^  to  pass  it  tonight, 
and  it  will  still  be  within  the  time  we 
were  told  by  the  Treasury  we  should 
pass  this  bill.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Trea.sury  feels  that  this  bill 
should  be  on  the  President's  desk  by 
tomorrow  morning,  or  we  should  have 
this  bill  passed  by  the  time  we  con- 
clude our  business  tod.iy.  which  could 
be  until  midnight. 


It  seein.s  to  ine  :u^  though  we  could 
.-.till  make  that  deadline  if  that  i.s  what 
the  Senate  want.^  to  do.  and  my  inv 
pre.s.-ioii  abo  would  be  if  we  do  not  get 
it  made  by  nudiuglii.  if  w-e  have  it 
done  by  daybreak  ih<  next  da\ .  that  is 
sllll  time  enough 

I  just  would  hope  very  much  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  does  not 
persist  in  this  amendment,  becau.se  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  not  tlu-  wa> 
to  deal  with  his  problem,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  approach  is  a  mis- 
take. At  a  minimum,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee which  ha.s  juri.sdirtion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimou.'^ 
consent  that  I  may  do  .so.  Mr.  Pre.si 
dent,  for  the  purpose  only,  and  I  hate 
to  say  this,  with  respect  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  because  I  am  sure  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  do  anything  else. 
for  the  purpose  only  of  his  making  a 
statement  or  asking  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.-^  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  indeed  I  will 
cosponsor  it.  But  I  agree  that  this  is 
not  the  place  to  have  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  that  I  will  cosponsor  with  him 
a  resolution  to  be  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  their  delibera- 
tion and  consideration,  w^hich  may 
have  the  effect  of  opening  up  this 
whole  matter  to  consider  not  only  this 
proposal  but  the  one  suggested  today 
and  suggested  on  previous  occasions 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

May  I  say  for  the  record,  and  briefly, 
that  more  than  once  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  suggested  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  should  file  cloture  on  this 
bill  because  that  would  indeed  invoke 
the  rule  of  germaneness,  but  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  and 
certainly  as  the  minority  leader 
knows,  that  also  carries  with  it  other 
things.  For  instance,  if  we  get  cloture, 
not  only  does  that  prohibit  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  but  it  keeps  us 
from  doing  anything  else  until  we 
finish  this  bill  and  there  are  other 
matters  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  So 
I  thought  it  unwise  to  go  ahead  with 
cloture  at  this  time  for  that  reason. 
We  have  many  other  things  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  Senate  can  adjourn. 

I  would  agree  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
pitious time  at  10:20  p.m.  in  the 
evening  before  the  deadline  expires  at 
midnight  to  press  this  point,  but  I  give 
my  a.ssurance  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  would  support  him.  I  do  sup- 
port him,  and  if  such  resolution  as  I 
have  described  is  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  will 


be  his  partisan  and  supporter  in  that 
committee  as  we  go  about  consider- 
ation of  this  i.ssue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  willing  to  follow 
the  admonition  that  has  ju.st  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  only  of  his  answering  my 
question 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICLR  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  certainly  willing  if  I  have 
some  assurance.  I  gave  a  lot  of  the  as- 
surance we  are  going  to  have  hearings. 
I  know  what  generally  happens.  We 
liave  the  hearing  and  we  wave  goodby 
to  the  witness. 

And  I  do  not  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  but  I  assume 
if  the  majority  leader  would  indicate 
that  he  might  be  able  to  arrange  a 
hearing.  I  think  it  is  serious.  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  think 
they  have  been  here  long  enough.  But 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  inconven- 
ience of  Senators.  We  are  talking 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  a  lot  of 
people  out  there.  Sales  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds  were  suspended  effective  No- 
vember 1.  Notices  were  sent  to  40.000 
issuing  agents  today  and  approximate- 
ly 6  million  people  currently  purchas- 
ing U.S.  savings  bonds.  We  can  argue 
whether  it  is  the  chairman  or  manag- 
er, or  whatever.  We  have  to  find  some 
way  and  maybe  we  should  bring  this 
up  30  days  earlier  and  have  some  time 
agreement  how  long  we  are  going  to  be 
on  it. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  better  way  to 
do  it  than  we  just  had.  as  I  said,  a 
turkey  shoot.  Everyone  throws  up  a 
turkey.  We  all  shoot  at  it  for  about  4 
to  6  hours. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  do  not  have 
any  desire  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  w-ant  to  leave  any  impression  that 
something  that  is  as  important  to  the 
chairman  is  important  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Senate  business.  So  on 
that  basis  if  the  majority  leader  is  will- 
ing to  help  me  get  a  real  hearing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  and  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr,  President,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  ignite  an  explosion 
here,  we  need  not  have  been  put  in 
this  position  at  this  late  date.  The 
other  body  sent  over  in  June  this  year 
the  debt  limit  wrapped  up  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution. 

This  measure  need  not  have  waited 
until  this  point  to  have  been  called  up 
before  the  Senate.  If  we  are  going  to 
change  the  rules.  I  have  two  notices 
that  I  have  timely  filed  at  the  desk. 
The   only    thing    about    it,    those   are 


amendments  that  I  want  to  see  adopt- 
ed and  I  think  we  would  get  them 
adopted  if  I  were  to  call  them  up  and 
offer  ihem  as  amendments  to  this 
amendment.  But  I  have  long  advocat- 
ed the  approach  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
urged  upon  the  Senate, 
Mr,  LONG,  That  is  right. 
Mr,  BYRD,  That  is  not  only  to  the 
debt  limit  bill,  but  to  any  other  bill,  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  to  prevent 
germane  amendments  from  being  of- 
fered if  that  motion  were  supported  by 
a  vote  of  60  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BYRD,  Yes.  I  do, 
Mr.  LONG,  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  when  the  able  majority  leader 
sought  to  do  something  about  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
this  .session  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana pressed  very  hard  to  make  the 
point,  including  to  the  majority  leader, 
that  whatever  we  do  about  rules  we 
should  include  a  60-vote  germaneness 
rule  when  the  Senate  is  willing  to  give 
germanene.ss.  so  that  the  problem  that 
the  Senator  has  complained  about 
would  not  have  happened?  And  was  it 
not  the  pretty  general  consensus 
among  those  who  looked  into  it  that 
at  some  point  we  should  do  that:  but 
we  just  never  got  to  the  point  of  doing 
it.  There  was  a  lot  of  sympathy  for 
that  proposal  in  the  group  that  consid- 
ered the  suggestions  that  the  majority 
leader  asked  to  be  looked  into  for 
bringing  the  rules  up  to  date. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  pull 
the  amendment  down.  I  will  not 
pursue  the  matter  further  but  just  in 
case  anyone  eLse  gets  the  idea  at  some 
point  we  are  going  to  have  a  quick 
change  in  the  rule,  if  this  amendment 
were  not  pulled  down,  there  would  not 
be  a  vote  on  this  resolution  for  a  week 
at  least  unless  this  amendment  is 
pulled  down. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  how  I  can 
make  such  a  statement  I  will  be  glad 
to  tell  him.  But  I  will  not  pursue  the 
matter  now. 

The  majority  leader  has  made  a  wise 
suggestion  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  kindly  offered  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  with  the  understanding  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor  and  I  yield  it  only 
for  the  purpose  of  his  pulling  down 
the  amendment.  But  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor  until  the  able  Senator  does  that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  is  done,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  one  further  statement  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions? 
Mr  BYRD   Yes. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  U\v 
time  that  I  consulted  with  the  distin 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  indicated  to  him  that  I  hoped  he 
would  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
he  indicated  that  he  would.  I  also  vol 
unteered  that  I  would  try  to  gain  per- 
mission for  him  to  introduce  this  same 
amendment  as  a  free-standing  resolu- 
tion for  referral.  That  would  require 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point.  But 
in  order  to  complete  m.v  end  of  the 
bargain  I  wish  to  make  that  request  as 
soon  as  the  amendment  is  withdrawn 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 
That  is  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
offer  a  proposed  change  in  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  again  indicate  that  there  has  to  be 
some  way  and  I  think  perhaps  maybe 
shifting  back  and  forth  majority  to 
minority  maybe  some  on  this  side 
better  understand  the  need  for  rule 
changes  than  we  did  say  5  years  ago, 
and  it  is  not  that  we  are  inconven- 
ienced as  I  said  before.  It  is  what  we 
may  be  doing.  I  do  not  suggest  it  has 
happened  yet. 

I  think  the  Treasury  always  leaves  a 
little  fudge  factor.  If  it  does  happen,  if 
we  do  not  move  quickly  and  someone 
out  there  does  not  know  what  we  are 
doing  here  anyway,  and  probably 
would  not  know  if  they  were  here, 
when  they  are  impacted  then  I  think 
we  have  a  problem  we  should  try  to 
address. 

So  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
thank  the  Senator  and  the  majority 
leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  B.XKER.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  that  I  de- 
scribed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  in  order  at  this  time  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
for  himself  and  for  me.  to  introduce  a 
resolution  dealing  with  a  proposed 
rules  change  for  appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  resolution  is  re- 
ceived and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

S.  Res  258 

That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■6.  During  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  affecting  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received." 


Mr.  8VMM.S.  Mr  i'ri  sidftii ,  i  ri.sc  iii 
opposition  to  the  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  because  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  face  up  to  its  fiscal  responsibilities. 

Debt  is  the  driving  force  in  our  econ- 
omy today.  This  year,  total  public  and 
private  U.S.  debt  will  stand  at  over  $6 
trillion.  The  economic  impact  of  that 
debt  and  the  future  debt  obligations  of 
this  country  will  determine  the  future 
of  our  economic  system— capitalism. 

Capitalism  cannot  survive  without 
long  term  capital  markets.  Since  1978. 
our  capital  markets  have  shrunk  from 
30-  to  40-year  markets  to  I'j-  to  3-year 
markets  because  of  the  accumulated 
present  and  future  debt  obligations  of 
our  economy. 

The  impact  of  shortened  capital 
markets  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  interest  payments  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  exceed  the  capital-gener- 
ating capacity  of  the  United  States. 
The  grim  fact  is  that  the  Treasury  is 
now  bidding  for  new  billions  of  dollars 
almost  weekly  while  refinancing  old 
paper— often  in  the  5-  to  10-percent 
rate  area— at  today's  interest  rates. 
The  result  of  this  adding  and  com- 
pounding action  is  to  increase  the  U.S. 
Government  expenses  beyond  imagi- 
nation. The  average  maturity  of  U.S. 
Treasury  debt  is  now  3.9  years,  and 
this  debt  is  now  rolling  over  and  com- 
pounding at  relatively  high  rates.  The 
result  is  that  the  Treasury  is  literally 
cannibalizing  it.self. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  all 
debt  is  referred  to  as  the  gross  domes- 
tic debt.  Twelve  years  ago,  such  debt 
totaled  roughly  $1.8  trillion— today  it 
stands  at  over  $6  trillion.  The  largest 
increases  were  posted  during  the  past 
7  years.  Although  the  gross  domestic 
debt  encompasses  many  other  sectors 
as  well,  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  debt 
of  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes heavily  to  this  growth. 

The  Federal  debt  burden  was  almost 
reduced  to  zero  in  the  mid-thirties. 
World  War  II.  and  the  subsequent  re- 
construction effort,  increased  the  debt 
to  nearly  $300  billion.  Later.  Americas 
engagement  in  Vietnam  caused  a  fur- 
ther surge  in  the  debt  spiral.  By  the 
mid-seventies,  the  figure  had  reached 
the  $500  billion  mark.  It  took  over  40 
years  to  build  up  a  debt  of  $500  billion, 
and  less  than  7  years  to  triple  that 
figure. 

Debt  at  the  Federal  level,  while  sig 
nificant,  is  not  our  only  worry  howev- 
er. This  Nation  is  piling  up  debt  in 
every  other  sector  of  the  economy  as 
well  because  the  Governments  credit 
activities  have  forced  the  private 
sector  to  acquire  more  debt  simply  to 
stay  alive  and  because  we  have  a  Tax 
Code  which  greatly  encourages  financ- 
ing through  debt  rather  than  equity. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
review  the  non-Federal  debt  just  so 
that  we  get  a  clear  picture  of  how 
much  debt  there  is  in  this  economy. 


hirst,  debt  in  the  mortgage  and  loan 
.sector.  Although  debt  in  this  area  is 
common  to  all  economies,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer's  balance  sheet  has 
come  under  increasing  pressure  in 
recent  years.  Largely  to  blame  was  the 
inflationary  psychology,  which  charac- 
terized the  late  1970's,  but  is  still  in 
evidence  today. 

In  fact,  we  are  at  a  point  where  even 
a  moderate  downturn  in  interest  rates 
is  perceived  as  a  great  bargain  by  a 
myriad  of  credit  users.  The  most 
recent  statistics  show  a  marked  decline 
in  personal  savings  rates  which  seem 
to  be  a  trend.  As  mortgages  have  to  be 
refinanced  at  current  rates  and  banks 
ask  for  more  interest  on  outstanding 
consumer  loans,  the  private  citizen's 
pocketbook  will  be  directly  affected. 
Since  1971.  mortgage  and  consumer 
debts  have  risen  274  percent. 

Second.  State  and  local  government 
debt.  While  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  now  contributing  only  7  per- 
cent to  the  total  of  U.S.  domestic  debt, 
their  paper  obligations  involve  billions 
of  dollars,  and  the  risk  of  default  ap- 
pears more  likely  now  that  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's.  New  York.  Cleveland, 
and  WPPS  are  but  three  examples. 

Third,  corporate  debt.  In  the  corpo- 
rate sector,  the  debt  problem  is  con- 
centrated on  individual  industries, 
rather  than  as  an  economy  as  a  whole. 
Particular  problems  have  surfaced  in 
the  basic  industries,  although  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  result  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  condition  of  the  econo- 
my at  this  time.  One  important  point 
is  that  whenever  sizable  industrial  or 
commercial  firms  are  on  the  threshold 
of  bankruptcy,  this  translates  into  a 
direct  addition  to  the  debt  burden  of 
governments.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  current  Congress  will  discon- 
tinue the  tradition  of  bailing  out  mis- 
managed private  empires,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment does  seem  to  at  least  negoti- 
ate harder  or  even  participate  in  the 
potential  recovery  of  such  corpora- 
tions. 

While  the  service  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy seems  to  have  experienced  a 
strong  expansion  phase,  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  overhanging  our  finan- 
cial institutions— both  the  small  rural 
banks  and  saving  and  loan  institutions, 
and  the  large  international  banks. 

As  intricate  and  as  hopeless  as  the 
labryinth  of  domestic  debt  may  be,  it 
is  easily  surpassed  in  complexity  by 
the  Euromarket.  At  first  glance  the 
problem  of  offshore  debt  seems  less 
alarming.  After  all  debt  dollars  outside 
the  United  States  amount  to  about  $1 
trillion,  a  fraction  of  the  $6  plus  tril- 
lion domestic  debt.  A  quick  look  at  the 
growth  pattern,  however,  destroys  this 
notion:  the  Eurocredit  market  grew  to 
its  current  size  in  just  over  20  years. 

At  the  present  time  about  56  percent 
of  the  present  debt  is  mortgages  and 
loans;  20  percent  of  the  debt  is  Feder- 


al; 10  percent  of  the  debt  is  corporate 
bonds;  7  percent  of  the  debt  is  State 
and  municipal  bonds;  4  percent  of  the 
debt  is  foreign  debt:  and  3  percent  of 
the  debt  is  money  market  debt.  The 
life  of  all  debt  is  becoming  short  lived 
and  is  being  refinanced  at  ever  increas- 
ing interest  rates. 

The  rundown  in  liquidity  has  oc- 
curred in  all  sectors  of  the  economy- 
businesses,  households,  depository  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  only  solution  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing debt  spiral  is  to  reduce  cur- 
rent expenditures  and  the  future  debt 
obligations  of  this  economy.  The  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  in  the  process  of 
•getting  liquid  "  for  the  past  2  years. 
However,  while  the  private  .sector  has 
been  reducing  their  demand  for  credit, 
governments  at  every  level  have  in- 
creased their  demands  because  they 
have  failed  in  their  responsibility  to 
reduce  their  spending  habits.  This 
process  has  had  a  deflationary  impact 
on  the  economy,  but  that  deflationary 
trend  will  be  reversed  once  our  capital 
markets  become  so  short  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  use 
those  markets  to  finance  the  debt.  At 
that  point  our  debt  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  a  direct  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

Long-term  capital  markets  are  the 
key  to  a  su.stained  and  robust  econom- 
ic recovery.  Those  markets  can  only  be 
restored  by  a  real  and  continued  effort 
to  pay  off  our  debts.  Without  that 
commitment  to  a  sound  fi.scal  policy. 
we  will  simply  follow  the  example  of 
every  other  nation  throughout  history 
by  paying  off  our  debts  with  a  debased 
currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
commitment  toward  reducing  the 
quagmire  of  debt  that  we  are  building 
in  this  country. 

The  other  day.  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  made  the 
comment  about  what  are  we  doing  to 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  the  here  and  now,  that  this  situ- 
ation has  changed  so  rapidly.  When 
you  think  about  the  fact  that  we  had 
3n-vcar  capital  markets  5  years  ago 
and  now  we  are  down  to  1^2-  to  3-year 
capital  markets,  our  economic  system 
cannot  do  this. 

We  are  cannibalizing  our  own  budget 
process  and  we  are  cannibalizing  the 
abilitary  of  the  Federal  Go\ernment 
to  pay  its  debts. 

The  average  maturity  of  U.S.  Trca-s- 
ury  debt  is  now  3.9  years,  and  this  debt 
is  now  rolling  over  and  compounding 
at  high  rates.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  old  paper  comes  in  to  be 
.'•einforced  once  a  week  at  5-  to  10-per- 
(  ent  interest  rates,  at  today's  current 
rates,  and  this  problem  is  going  to  go 
right   through  the  roof  if  we  do  not 


vote  this  thing  down  tonight  and  find 
some  w^ay  of  accommodation  within 
the  next  week  or  so.  I  believe  an  ac- 
commodation can  be  found  where  we 
can  .start  toward  closing  this  debt. 

HASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2475 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  which  calls 
for  fulfilling  the  'pledge  "  that  Con- 
gress cut  spending  by  $3  for  every 
dollar  that  was  raised  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
divided  opinion  as  to  whom  such  a 
pledge  was  made.  The  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  unaware  of  such  a  pledge. 
and  some  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  also  questioned  whether 
such  a  pledge  ever  existed. 

More  importantly,  it  is  clear  that  if 
we  arc  to  take  serious  action  against 
the  deficit,  attacking  further  spending 
alone  will  be  insufficient.  The  spend- 
ing reductions  which  the  President 
proposed  for  fi.scal  year  1984  largely 
met  with  opposition  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Some  Members  who  support- 
ed the  President's  budget  cuts  in  the 
first  2  years  of  his  term  indicated  that 
in  some  areas  spending  may  already 
have  been  cut  too  close  to  the  bone. 
Furthermore,  a  look  at  the  budget 
numbers  themselves  suggests  that 
even  the  most  drastic  cuts  in  spending 
will  still  leave  a  deficit  for  fi.scal  year 
1984  well  over  SlOO  billion.  For  exam- 
ple, even  if  food  stamps,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  <AFDCi.  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  medicaid, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  all  for- 
eign aid.  the  Department  of  Energy. 
housing  assistance  for  the  poor,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  and  the 
budget  to  fund  the  Congress  were  to- 
tally eliminated,  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1984  would  still  exceed  S120  bil- 
lion. While  few  w'ould  suggest  making 
such  drastic  cuts,  the  enumeration  of 
them  indicates  that  unrealistically  and 
unreasonably  harsh  spending  cuts 
would  still  prove  indequale. 

I  am  willing  to  support  additional 
spending  cuts  as  part  of  a  package  of 
shared  sacrifice.  A  package  such  as  the 
Rollings  freeze  plan  for  fi.scal  year 
1984,  which  I  voted  for.  contained  ele- 
ments which,  standing  by  themselves. 
I  could  not  support,  but  which  taken 
together  form  an  equitable  and  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction  program.  As  a 
practical  matter,  if  we  are  to  have 
such  a  program  it  would  require  both 
spending  cuts  and  selected  lax  in- 
creases. That  is  where  the  deficit  re- 
duction potential  is  and  that  is  where 
the  equity  is.  For  example.  a.s  of  1983. 
the  first  2  years  of  the  Reagan  tax 
policy  and  budget  cuts  will  mean  that 
a  hou.sehold  making  less  than  $10,000 
will  lose  an  average  of  S3 10.  whereas  a 
household  making  $80,000  or  more  will 
gain  on  the  average  $13,730.  A  deficit 
reduction  plan  which  merely  looks  to 


cutting  entitlements  and  ignores  dis- 
parities like  that  one  would  be  unac- 
ceptable from  a  fiscal  and  humane 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wants  deficit  reduction  and 
so  do  I.  The  issue  is  how  it  will  be 
done,  and  I  believe  that  the  approach 
he  is  offering  does  not  fairly  address 
the  issue. • 
Mr.  BAKER.  Third  reading. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  amendment?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  now 
move  to  recommit  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 308  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
report  such  bill  back  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  it  this  is  a  debatable  motion. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President,  I 
do  not  exactly  know  at  what  moment 
it  might  come,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
understand  the  effect  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  which  is 
to  strip  off  all  amendments  so  that 
then  we  would  have  before  us  the  bill 
increasing  the  debt  ceiling  to  the  origi- 
nal suggested  total  to  $1,614  trillion, 
or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor the  issue,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  others  have  made  the  point. 
If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  then 
this  is  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

For  my  part.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
have  that  happen.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  motion  and  I  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  I  have  this  matter 
straight.  Is  the  effect  of  the  is  motion 
to  strike  not  only  the  amendments 
that  were  not  germane  but  also  to 
strike  the  Armstrong  amendment. 
which  is  clearly  germane,  to  the  bill 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit,  to  a  $61  bil- 
lion increase?  We  would  strike  every- 
thing we  have  done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct . 

Mr.  LONG.  I  see.  Well,  that  is  clear 
enough.  Mr.  President.  If  that  is  what 
the  Senate  wants  to  do.  it  may  do  so.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  prob- 
ably will  vote  against  the  motion,  but 
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ulKii   arc  till'  aiiitii.lmtni.N  tlial   would 
()(■  St  ru'kfti ' 

Ihe  PHKSIUINC;  OFFICER.  The 
;imetidnu'nt-s  that  will  be  stricken  are 
as  follows: 

Chiles  arm  iiiim.  tit  No.  2459;  Hart 
amendment  No  2462.  a.s  modified: 
Moynihan  amendment  No.  2467;  Lens 
amendment  No  LM69.  :i.s  modified; 
Riegle  ameiulrmnt  No.  2471.  ;is  fur- 
ther tiio(l!iii(!  Baucus  amendment  No. 
2474 

Mr  FiYRI)  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
these  amendments? 

Mr  DOI£.  Yes. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sa-s  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  that  wotild  be  stricken 
would  be  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  Senator  Arm- 
strong, which  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $1.4  trillion;  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Long.  that  amendments 
should  not  be  offered  to  debt  limit  or 
reconciliation  bills  if  they  increase 
spending  or  reduce  revenues;  the  press 
access  to  Grenada  amendment  by  Sen 
ator  Riegle;  the  war  powers  provision 
by  Senator  Hart;  the  military  equip- 
ment for  Jordan  by  Senator  Moyni- 
han: the  repatriation  of  Cubans  by 
Senator  Chiles;  a  meat  exports 
amendment  by  Senator  Baucus;  and 
the  study  on  the  budget  by  Senator 
Grassley. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
against  this  motion,  and  I  will  say 
why.  These  are  matters  which  the 
Senate  has  disposed  of  after  much 
debate  and  there  were  some  of  those 
amendments  that  were  enumerated 
that  I  and  other  Senators  feel  quite 
supportive  of. 

I  think  it  is  all  right  if  the  conferees 
go  to  conference  and  argue  with  the 
House  and  some  of  those  amendments 
are  stricken  in  conference.  But  I 
cannot  support  this  approach  to  re- 
moving those  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  in  good  faith  by  Senators 
who  were  serious  in  the  offering  of 
those  amendments  and  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  do  business 
this  way.  it  can  do  it.  but  I  will  not 
vote  for  the  motion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  but  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  this  motion.  I  have  discu-ssed 
with  any  number  of  Senators  for  some 
days  now  that  at  some  point  I  would 
make  a  motion  to  recommit.  For  some 
time,  there  has  been  some  debate  in 
my  own  mind,  and  with  others,  on 
whether  I  would  ask  that  the  instruc- 
tion be  to  report  the  bill  back  as  origi- 
nally reported  to  the  Senate,  which  is 


thi  lldu.sf  ():i.s.-<i  (I  tjill.  or  to  do  it  after 
the  Senate  had  taken  action  on  the 
Armstrong  amendment  I  chose  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter  and  for 
one  principal  reason.  Mr.  President:  It 
is  20  minutes  to  11  and  before  mid- 
night tonight  when  the  debt  limit  ex 
pi  res. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  wrong  with  letting  this  thing 
run  by  the  statutory  deadline.  I  guess 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  have  done 
that  at  least  twice  that  I  know  of.  once 
by  2  days  and  once  by  something  more 
than  that,  and  the  universe  did  not 
stop  in  its  orbit  around  the  Sun. 

But  it  is  not  good  practice.  If  we  sup- 
port this  motion,  the  net  effect  will  be 
that  we  will  pass  the  debt  limit  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
ference or  a  further  vote  by  the 
House. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  before  the  act  expires,  that 
that  is  a  good  decision  for  the  Senate 
to  make.  I  hope  it  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader's  motion  bring  back  from  the 
Finance  Committee  in  an  unchanged 
form  House  Joint  Resolution  308? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Could  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  when  House  Joint 
Resolution  308  first  came  to  the 
Senate  and  was  available  for  Senate 
action? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
came  to  the  Senate  is  a  date  I  will 
have  to  get  for  you.  When  it  was  avail- 
able for  Senate  action  was.  of  course, 
when  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  will  have  to 
supply  those  dates  for  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
came  to  the  Senate  on  June  27. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  in  his  statement  that 
the  debt  limit  expires  tonight.  That  is 
not  correct.  Nothing  expires  tonight, 
not  a  thing  expires.  The  debt  limit  re- 
mains where  it  is.  that  it  all,  at  $1,389 
trillion.  This  is  completely  at  variance 
with  the  way  it  used  to  be  before  this 
year.  When  we  had  a  temporary  debt 
limit  that  expired,  you  could  not  pay  a 
nickel. 

This  is  not  the  case  now.  The  Treas- 
ury has  a  lot  of  money  in  the  till. 
They  can  spend  all  that  they  have  on 
hand.  And  as  money  comes  in,  they 
can  spend  that,  too.  Nothing  expires. 

We  were  told  something  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  it 
is  going  to  cost  the  Government  $250 
million.   That    is    on    the   assumption 


that  ihi:,  :^alt  ot  (iovrrnmeiit  .securi 
ties.  whK  h  had  already  been  post- 
poned, will  have  to  be  i.s.sued  at  one 
eightd  <jf  a  point  interest  hi^^lier  than 
it  would  ha\e  tje.-ii  otherwise  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  if  money 
has  been  lost,  it  ha.s  already  been  lost. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  vole  toninht.  tomorrow 
night,  or  next  week  on  that.  There  is 
no  difference  This  sale  ha.s  hem  po.st- 
poned. 

So  there  is  no  real  dittmtut     Mr 
President,  in  that  regard 

The  big  question  is.  Does  this  Senati 
want  to  insist  on  fiscal  responsibility 
at  long  last?  Are  we  ready  to  say  at 
some  point  that  we  are  just  not  going 
to  give  the  administration  a  checkbook 
to  spend  all  the  money  they  want  to 
and  when  that  is  gone,  they  should 
send  up  a  re.solution  and  we  will  just 
give  them  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars more,  "  about  what  the  net  Feder- 
al debt  was  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II?  Shall  we  say,  "Just  any  time  you 
need  more  money,  send  up  a  resolu- 
tion and  we  will  just  increase  the  debt 
limit"? 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Congress 
actually  have  the  effrontery  to  amend 
such  a  resolution  to  redi'ce  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit?  Instead  of 
giving  them  what  they  ask.  just  give 
them  a  lesser  figure.  Or  maybe  not 
even  pass  it  at  all  until  we  have  a 
better  understanding  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  go  in  debt 
at  the  rate  of  $200  billion  a  year  from 
now  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  off  in  the 
future. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  when  you 
vote  for  this  motion,  you  are  voting  to 
continue  the  biggest  deficits  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  as  far  as  anybody 
can  .see.  For  the  time  being,  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  plans  to  change 
that  until  after  the  next  election:  and 
in  the  event  they  are  reelected,  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  change  is 
or  not.  That  is  what  you  are  voting 
for. 

We  voted  on  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  70  to  15.  To  ask  us 
to  vote  for  an  increase  of  $225  billion 
without  any  commitment  of  any  sort 
that  we  are  ever  going  to  talk  about 
cutting  spending  in  a  realistic  way  or 
raising  revenue  to  try  to  reduce  the 
deficit— that  is  just  too  strong. 

If  those  who  had  the  courage  to  vote 
to  displease  the  powers  that  be  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  15  want  to  reverse  them- 
selves—and we  have  heard  this  de- 
.scribed  as  a  turkey  shoot,  for  them  to 
run  like  a  bunch  of  turkeys  from  their 
own  judgment— go  to  it. 

Here  are  about  four  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendments  we  voted:  The 
first  was  by  Mr.  Chiles,  not  binding 
on  anybody.  The  administration  could 
ignore  it.  It  suggested  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  when  they 
deliver  those  prisoners  of  war  to  Mr. 


Castro,  they  try  to  get  him  to  take 
back  some  of  the  undesirables  he 
pawned  off  on  us. 

Then  we  voted  with  Mr.  Baucus  to 
say  we  ought  to  try  to  gel  Japan,  with 
that  huge  trade  surplus  they  are  run- 
ning, to  buy  .some  of  our  beef,  rather 
than  putting  all  the  impediments  in  it. 
If  those  who  voted  for  it  want  to  re- 
treat, they  can  run  away.  They  may 
feel,  this  is  about  as  far  as  our  back- 
bone will  take  us;  now  we  have  to 
backup. 

Or  those  who  said  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  about  the  cen.sorship  of 
the  press  in  Grenada.  If  they  think 
they  stuck  their  neck  out  too  far  and 
want  to  retreat,  this  is  their  chance  to 
do  so. 

Or  those  who  agreed  to  m\  proposal 
that  we  should  not  be  putting  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  debt  by  either 
additional  spending  or  by  cutting 
taxes  on  a  debt  limit  bill  or  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  just  for  1983— if  they  want  to 
retreat  and  run  from  that,  they  can. 

But  the  big  item,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  triggering  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Senators  voted  for  that.  We  debated 
and  voted  for  it.  If  Senators  want  to 
retreat  from  it.  this  is  your  chance. 
You  can  say.  I  am  afraid  I  did  the 
wrong  thing.  That  might  offend  the 
President.  " 

If  you  want  to  do  that,  here  is  your 
chance  to  run  away  from  what  you 
did.  This  is  the  opportunity. 

Or  with  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Moynihan,  saying  that  on  this  new 
army  to  be  created  in  Jordan,  it  should 
not  be  created  without  the  express  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress.  Well, 
having  voted  that  way.  if  you  now 
want  to  find  some  way  to  escape  the 
judgment  of  history  on  your  vote  on 
the  proposal,  here  is  your  chance  to 
\ote  that  w-ay. 

I  just  happen  to  think.  Mr,  Presi 
dent,  that  Senators  are  made  of  stiir 
dier  stuff  than  that,  that  having  taken 
their  position  and  voted  for  it.  they  do 
not  want  to  retreat  from  it.  But  I  have 
seen  some  very  foolhardy  things  done 
before,  and  I  will  respect  whatever  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  about  this  matter. 
Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Here  is  a  man  who  can 
reverse  his  field.  He  has  not  given  that 
speech  very  often;  he  generally  gives 
the  one  I  am  going  to  give.  [Laughter.] 
With  a  little  practice,  in  4  or  5  more 
years,  he  will  have  that  speech  down 
pat.  I  made  that  same  speech.  I  think, 
th(  hi-st  time  lie  had  this  thing  on  the 
floor,  it  w;i.s  not  a-s  eloquent,  but  I 
think  I  ended  up  voting  with  hmv  I 
hope  maybe  that  will  happen. 

I  understand  all  that.  I  thought  we 
uist  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  last  4  or  5 
davs,  1  did  not  know  anybody  was  seri- 
ous about  this,  1  wft-s  willing  to  go 
alon^^  with  the  art,  but  1  thought  it 
wiis  going  to  end. 


There  are  some  very  important 
i.ssues.  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  said. 
■Danny,  have  you  been  studying  up  on 
the  War  Powers  Act?" 
"No.  not  lately." 

■What  about  press  access  to  Grena- 
da?" 

No,  he  had  not  been  over  there 
lately. 

He  had  not  studied  too  much  about 
the  repatriation  of  the  Cubans. 

He  knew  more  about  meat  exports 
because  they  like  to  eat  that  stuff  in 
Chicago,  so  he  had  a  little  on  that. 

He  was  also  concerned  about  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  which  is  the 
one  germane  amcndnienl.  the  only 
germane  amendment  that  is  not  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
we  adopted. 

There  is  nothing  this  Senator  would 
enjoy  more  than  having  the  House  Re- 
publicans having  to  squirm  and  vote 
on  this  thing.  They  put  out  newslet- 
ters saying  they  arc  against  the  spend- 
ing, against  the  debt,  against  the  defi- 
cit control. 

So  1  would  not  shed  too  many  tears 
if  they  had  to  have  a  House  vote  on 
that  provision.  But  I  am  suggesting  it 
probably  would  not  pa,ss.  Again,  that  is 
not  our  problem.  We  have  enough 
problems  trying  to  get  it  passed  here,  I 
can  already  count.  We  may  want  to  re- 
group in  about  15  minutes.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had 
a  good  time.  Halloween  is  about  over. 
We  have  scared  about  everybody  in 
the  country.  [Laughter.]  I  think  it  is 
time  to  take  off  the  masks  and  get 
down  to  serious  business.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
approve  the  motion  to  recommit.  If 
not,  I  do  not  kno\^'  what  we  will  do.  I 
am  going  to  talk  to  the  Parliamentari- 
an during;  the  vote, 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  Mr,  President, 
when  I  sought  the  floor  in  clarifica- 
tion of  this  so  that  we  all  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  rnotion  in  respect 
of  the  pending  bill.  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  any  lengthy  debate. 
But  since  others  have  spoken  and  they 
have  spoken  in  part  about  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered,  and  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  70  to  15. 
perhaps  I  can  .iust  say  one  word  to  try 
to  put  this  in  perspective. 

Basically,  the  case  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  argued  so  elo- 
quently is  a  ca.se  for  business  as  usual. 
Ordinarily,  I  would  be  for  it.  I  guess  ai; 
all  know,  I  am  a  con.servative.  Conserv- 
atives think  business  as  usual  has  a 
reason,  to  do  business  as  usual  because 
that  is  the  way  business  works  out 
best.  That  is  why  it  becomes  the  regu- 
lar order.  We  stick  with  the  familiar, 
what  is  tried  and  true  and  what  ha.s 
worked. 

But  you  know.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  moment  at  which,  if  you  try 
something  not  once  or  twice  but  over 


and  over  again  and  it  gets  you  deeper 
and  deeper  in  trouble,  then  you  begin 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  business  as 
usual  is  really  a  good  idea.  I  think  that 
is  where  we  are  on  this. 

There  are  people  in  this  body  who 
have  never  voted  for  a  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease. There  are  some  who  have 
voted  for  it  on  many  occasions  and 
some  who  have  voted  on  one  side  of 
the  issue.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one 
thing  we  can  agree  on  tonight,  that 
after  all  the  temporary  debt  limit 
debate  and  after  all  the  time  we  have 
been  told  if  we  do  not  pass  it  by  a  cer- 
tain deadline,  terrible  things  will 
happen,  after  all  the  crocodile  tears, 
after  we  have  been  cajoled,  euchred, 
and  flattered  and  our  arms  have  been 
twi.sted  and  everything  has  happened 
and  we  have  raised  the  debt  limit  over 
and  over  again,  in  retrospect,  has  it 
been  good  for  the  economy  of  our 
country?  I  think  not.  I  think  that  is  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  eco- 
nomic troubles  through  which  our 
country  has  so  recently  passed. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  real  moral  ques- 
tion of  what  in  the  world  are  we  think- 
ing of.  spending  beyond  our  means 
every  year,  not  once  or  twice  but  every 
year.  20  years  in  a  row.  and  saying  our 
kids  are  going  to  pay  off  the  debt  or 
future  generations  are  going  to  pay  it 
off  in  higher  interest  rates,  or  the  in- 
ability to  buy  homes  or  .start  business- 
es. 

1  think  this  is  the  time  not  to  go  for 
business  as  usual,  but  to  take  a  stand. 
The  choice  is  not  between  passing  this 
bill  and  chaos.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out, 
the  world  is  going  to  turn  in  its  usual 
orbit,  and  there  will  be  business  as 
usual  in  that  sense,  at  least.  I  assume 
there  would  be  .some  accommodation 
with  those  of  us  who  withhold  our 
votes  if  it  should  happen  that  some  of 
us  withhold  our  votes  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure.  Some  are  going 
to  come  to  us  and  say.  OK.  what 
would  it  take  to  get  your  vote?  I  have 
been  approached,  as  have  others,  by 
those  who  have  asked.  What  would  it 
take  to  get  you  to  support  this  meas- 
ure"*  I  have  announced  publicly  and  I 
announce  again,  it  would  take  some 
element  of  budget  restraint,  some  ele- 
ment of  reform  of  the  institutional 
process  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that,  months  from  now  or  a  year  from 
now.  we  will  not  be  asked  to  raise  the 
limit  by  another  trillion  dollars. 

That  is  the  one  thing  that  is  out- 
standing in  this,  that  it  is  an  increase 
of  such  extraordinary  proportions 
that  in  that  sense,  it  is  precedent  set- 
ting, I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  further  debate'  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
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commit.    Ihf  \t';L~.  ;ui<l  [i;i\-.  ti;iu'  t)ct'n 
ordered.  The  clerk  'aiI!  call  ih.    roll 

The  :i.s.si.stant  lcf;i;sl.i!  r.  r  rlfrk  callnl 
the  roll 

Mr  SITA'KNS  I  aiiiuiunce  that  the 
Senator  trotn  Mniiir.snta  (Mr.  BoscH- 
WITZ).  and  ihr  Seiialcir  from  Coiitierti- 
cut  <Mr  Ui-ii-Kh:ni  are  !ie<c.s.sarily 
absent 

innounce    that    the 

tornia  (Mr.  Crans- 

trom  Colorado  (Mr. 

;.    Senator    from   South 

lloLLiNGS)  are  necessari- 


Mr      m'HI)      ! 
Senator   iiom   ( 

TON),   tht     S.  tiat' 

Hart),    an.l    '!;■' 
Carolina     M: 
ly  ab.s.  til 

The  rUKSIDING  OPFICLli.  Arc 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishinK  to  vote? 

The  re.sult  was  announced— yeas  27. 
nays  68— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  329  Leg.] 
YEAS- 27 


Baker 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gorton 

Quayle 

BnuUey 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Lugar 

SUfford 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Murkowski 
NAYS- 68 

Wallop 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nickle.s 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Biden 

Hecht 

Percy 

Bmgaman 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Helm.s 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Riegle 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Johriston 

Saji.se  r 

Denton 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Lautent>erg 

Symms 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Trible 

East 

Long 

Tsongas 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Exon 

Matltngly 

WiLson 

Ford 

Melchrr 

Zorinsky 

Oam 

Melzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Boschwilz 

Han 

Welcker 

Cranslon 

Holllngs 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
marked once,  facetiously,  that  the 
formal  training  of  the  majority  leader 
ends  in  the  third  grade,  and  that  is 
when  he  learns  how  count.  I  learned 
how  to  count  in  the  third  grade,  and 
nothing  I  see  in  this  rollcall  suggests 
that  I  have  profited  from  this  count. 

I  have  another  motion  that  I  should 
like  to  make,  and  may  indeed  make.  It 
depends  on  how  the  sentence  ends. 
This  motion  is  one  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed with  a  number  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
would  be  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  and   to   return   it  to   the  Senate 


forthuith  m  i  he  shape  it  wa.s  in  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Armstrong'  .anieiifl 
merit. 

However,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  do  not 
ihmk  I  would  count  any  more  votes  on 
that  thill  I  do  on  this.  1  Hunk  I  violate 
no  coiitidence  when  I  sa>  thai  1  asked 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  would 
vote  for  this  if  we  did  it  that  way.  and 
he  said.  'No."  That  .sort  of  dashed  my 
hopes  that  it  would  improve  things. 
[Laughter.] 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  we  are 
down  to  the  place  where  we  are  going 
to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  debt  limit  or  not.  Therefore,  I  will 
not  offer  this  amendment. 

I  believe  we  have  had  third  reading, 
and  I  hope  we  are  prepared  now  for 
the  vote. 

Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
Senators  not  to  leave  until  this  vote  is 
over.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  clerk  will  repeat  the  vote  that 
is  cast  and  the  name  of  the  person 
who  casts  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  that,  for  a  change.  Sen- 
ators take  their  seats  during  the  vote. 
It  might  help  to  facilitate  things. 
Please. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  IVIinnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZi  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  330  Leg.] 


YEAS-39 

At>dnor 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Gam 

Packwood 

Bmgaman 

Glenn 

Pell 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Percy 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Simp.son 

Cohen 

Kas.sebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stenni.s 

Dole 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

DurentXTger 

Mal.sunaga 

Tsonga-s 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Wallop 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Benlscn 

Biden 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

DAmato 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

East 

Exon 

Ford 

Goldwater 

Grassley 


BoschwiU 
Cranston 


N.-ws-se 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Long 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Murkowski 

NIckles 

Munn 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sart>anes 

Sasser 

Symms 

Tower 

Trible 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING -5 


Hart 
Hollings 


Welcker 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
308)  wa-s  not  pa.ssrd. 

Mr   H.AKFi;   .  i  i ; r.ssed  the  Chair. 

Tht  I'i^'l  .<!!>!  N(}  OFFICER.  The 
majorif    •  i  m  ■ 

Mr.  BAKKK  Mr.  President,  I  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  House  Joint  Resolution  308  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  business  pending  before  the 
Senate. 


ROUTINE  MOHNLNC;  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  11:45  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues;  I  am  not  certain 
what  for  at  this  moment. 

But  I  think  now.  with  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  we  may  be  able  to  accom- 
plish -some  of  the  objectives  that  some 
people  had  as  far  as  some  reasonable 
deficit  re>duction  package,  and  this 
may  even  get  the  attention  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
what  might  happen  next,  but  before  I 
do  so  I  would  like  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  majority 
leader.  As  I  understand  it,  he  did  not 
move  to  reconsider,  but  entered  a 
motion  to  reconsider  so  that  he  may 
call  up  that  motion  or  move  to  the 
consideration  of  a  motion  to  reconsid- 
er at  some  time,  but  when  we  come  in 
tomorrow  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr  .'\RMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
then  1  wouM  like  to  discu.ss  very  quirk- 
ly.  becau.M  thi'  hour  is  late,  whtit  may 
happen. 

Fir^-t.  tjeliire  I  (Ic  I  \>.ant  to  .'-a.\  that 
one  Mtniber  ot  this  body  who  has 
.s,  r\td  here  a  lon^'.  !ont:  nine  and  who 
has  watched  this  i.ssiie  be  voted  on 
many,  many  times  said  that  he  has 
seen  tonight  .something  that  he  never 
really  e.xpected  to  .see.  and  that  is  the 
defeat  of  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  what  happened,  be- 
cause this  is  just  a  way  station  on  the 
road  to  the  final  action  and  disposition 
of  this  measure. 

I  do  not  know  exartl.v  what  is  going 
to  happen  next,  but  I  will  give  you 
three  predict ion.s. 

First  of  all.  when  we  get  up  m  the 
morning,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  lot  dif- 
ferent kind  of  day  than  it  would  have 
been  if  we  pas.sed  this.  We  are  going  to 
discover  that  all  of  the  dire  predictions 
that  the  Treasury  Department  made 
and  others  made  about  the  catastro- 
phe that  would  befall  the  United 
States  and  the  world  if  we  failed  to 
pass  this  bill  by  midnight  are  not 
going  to  come  true.  The  processes  of 
Government  are  not  going  to  grind  to 
a  halt;  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  P''orce 
will  continue  to  defend  the  country; 
the  bureaucrats  will  still  be  on  the  job; 
and  nothing  will  expire.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out.  we 
simply  will  not  have  increased  the 
burden  of  public  debt  in  this  country. 
My  .second  prediction  is  that  a  lot  of 
Senators  who  voted  agaiiist  this  meas- 
ure on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
own  reasons— and  we  did  not  all  vote 
that  way  for  the  same  reason.  I  recog- 
nize that,  and  every  one  of  us  in  the 
Chamber  recognizes  that  -will  begin 
to  get  telephone  calls  from  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  outcome. 

Maybe  some  of  them  will  be  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I 
liope  that  the  OMB  and  others  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  our  friends 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  will  be  in 
touch  with  us  and  will  be  receptive  to 
a  dLscu.ssion  of  what  has  transpired.  If 
■Ae  play  our  cards  right,  let  me  say  to 
iho.se  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
kind  of  measures  of  spending  restraint 
and  institutional  reform  that  the  Sen- 
atof-  from  Louisiana  and  others  have 
spoken  about,  we  can  get  something 
for  our  \otes. 

1  have  already  ad\crtised  that  my 
\ote  IS  for  sale  on  this  issue,  thai  I  can 
be  bought  on  this.  My  price  is  very 
simple;  I  am  prepared,  reluctantly,  to 
support  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
either  upon  an  amendment  which  sig- 
nificantly reduces  spending  or  consti- 
tutes a  mea.sure  of  institutional 
reform.  All  I  urge  my  colleagues  as  we 
go  home  tonight  is  when  you  are  con- 
tacted to  find  out  what  it  is  that  it 
takes  to  get  you  on  board  you  will  say 
something  of  the  same  kind  because  if 


we  do  by  tomorrow,  tomorrow  after- 
noon or  tomorrow  night,  or  some  time 
very  .soon,  we  will  get  something  very 
worthwhile  for  our  trouble  in  turning 
down  this  bill. 

1     thank    the    ma.iority    leader    for 
.sieldmg. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President.  I  will 
not  take  very  long.  I  think  what  we 
did  tonight  was  akin  to  lighting  a 
match  to  look  in  the  gas  tank.  I  do  not 
til  ink  any  of  us  know  what  will 
liappen  next.  Maybe  it  will  not  happen 
in  the  morning  or  next  week,  but  it 
will  happen  sooner  or  later  unle.ss  we 
go  to  the  business  of  passing  a  debt 
limit  Increase  for  the  orderly  functions 
of  the  Government  to  operate.  I  think. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  ma- 
neuvers going  on  here.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  them.  They  are  entire- 
ly appropriate  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  if  they  wish  to  try  to  convince 
the  White  House  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  that  we  should  use  the  debt 
limit  bill  to  try  to  change  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  Government.  But  1  want 
to  say  I  will  bet  you  do  not  succeed,  I 
will  bet  the  only  way  that  is  going  to 
happen  is  if  you  try  to  work  together 
witli  the  administration  and  Republi- 
cans, and  Democrats  together.  That  is 
not  what  we  did  tonight. 

This  is  a  historic  first.  Maybe  not  a 
first,  but  it  is  a  historic  time  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  20  minutes  before  the  time 
when  1  am  told  that  we  will  run  out  of 
credit  that  is  necessary  to  continue. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  right. 
When  w-e  run  out  of  money,  we  do  not 
go  back  to  a  permanent  debt  limit  or 
fall  off  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  but  it 
puts  the  country  on  a  cash  receipts 
basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  what  I 
said  the  other  day.  We  do  not  know 
what  that  means.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  to  run  this  Nation  on  a  cash-receipts 
basis.  Maybe  that  is  too  bad.  but  it  is 
true.  I  do  not  know  what  decisions  the 
Treasury,  the  President,  or  the  courts 
will  make  about  who  has  the  authority 
to  decide  which  bills  will  be  paid  and 
which  ones  will  not  be.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  decide  what  checks  will  go 
out  and  which  ones  will  not  in  order  to 
keep  us  on  a  cash-receipts  basis.  We 
are  dealing.  Mr.  President,  with  uncer- 
tainties of  the  most  extraordinary 
type  and  we  are  playing  Ru.ssian  rou- 
lette. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  entered  this 
motion,  and  I  will  try  as  calmly  'and 
dispassionately  as  I  can  to  negotiate 
with  those  who  have  opposed  this 
matter,  with  those  who  have  managed 
this  matter,  with  the  White  House, 
and  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak. 
But.  Mr.  President,  one  way  or  the 
other  we  have  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  this  issue.  It 
IS  mv  intention  to  try  to  do  so. 


SENATE  301.33 

NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  lay  down  the 


business  for  tomorrow  which  has  been 
announced  to  be  the  natural  gas  bill. 

The  minority  leader  is  not  on  the 
floor,  but  I  indicated  to  him  — yes,  he 
is.  I  would  like  to  do  that  tonight, 

Mr.  President,  that.  too.  is  a  contro- 
versial issue.  It  may  take  a  long  time 
for  the  Senate  to  deal  with  it.  But  the 
Senate  has  been  on  notice  now  for  sev- 
eral weeks  that  we  were  going  to  take 
it  up  in  some  days  and  we  would  at- 
tempt to  do  It  this  week  after  we  fin- 
ished the  debt  limit. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1715,  Calendar  Order  No.  330.  the 
natural  gas  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection'' 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr,  BYRD  I  object  on  behalf  of  an- 
other Senator 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  atn  going  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  recess  until  tomorrow.  Senators  will 
be  on  notice  that  on  tomorrow  there 
wili  be  an  effort  to  reach  this  bill 
either  by  unanimous  consent  or  by 
motion. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

BAKER     Mr     President.    I    ask 


Mr 
unanimous    consent 
Senate  completes  its 
stand  m  recess  unti 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


that    when    the 

business  today  it 

the  hour  of   10 


With- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr   BAKER    There  will  be  no  more 
record  \otes  tonight. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  until 
10;.30  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MORROW         ANP        EXTENDINC- 

timf;  Foi;  kmhiine  morning 

fUSIM;SS  IN  1  IL  12  NOON 

Ml.  UAKt.i;  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized.  Mr.  Pressler 
be  recognized  on  a  special  order  of  15 
minutes  and  that  the  time  for  morning 
business  extend,  after  the  special 
order  ha.s  expired,  until  10:45  a.m. 

Tht'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  conversations  out  of 
the  Chamber? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  Throughout  the  evening 
the  Chair  has  done  an  exemplar.v  job 
of  keeping  order  on  its  own  initiative.  I 
congratulate  him  for  that. 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to 
take  up  which  is  a  message  from  the 
House  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the 
bill. 

Before  I  remove  what  I  now  state  as 
a  reservation.  I  think  one  of  the  com- 
mittees, may  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  is  meeting  tomorrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  I  am  just  wondering  if 
closing  morning  business  at  10:45 
might  be  a  bit  early. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  change  that.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  suggestion  as  to 
time? 

Mr.  H^  HI )  May  I  suggest  this,  and  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  will 
honor  this  proposal,  that  no  motion  be 
made  to  proceed  to  anything  until  I 
am  on  the  floor.  I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
my  assurance  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this;  If 
there  is  a  real  need  for  time  for  gener- 
al discussion  tomorrow  on  any  other 
business  we  transact,  since  tomorrow 
is  Tuesday  and  we  will  have  our  12  to  2 
recess,  I  will  be  happy  to  keep  the 
morning  business  in  session  until  12. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  do  that  because  I  have  to  go 
before  a  committee  which  is  holding  a 
meeting  at  my  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
the  request  .so  that  it  will  be  that 
morning  business  will  begin  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  special  order  and  contin- 
ue until  12  oclock  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  at  the 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request. 
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Mr.  BAKER  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  modify  it  with  one  addition. 
Since  tomorrow  is  Tuesday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
recess  from  12  until  2  p.m.  to  accom 
modate  the  caucuses  on  both  sides. 
That  is  the  entire  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  ^n  ordered. 


ORDER  Ul-  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr  President,  to- 
morrow at  2  p.m.  or  a  few  minutes 
after  that,  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to 
reach  the  natural  gas  bill  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  motion. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  speak,  I  will  provide  time  for 
that.  I  see  none  rising. 

I  am  told  that  the  minority  leader 
has  indicated  that  Senate  Resolution 
57  is  cleared  for  action  on  this  side. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  57)  entitled  Joint  resolu 
tion  to  designate  the  week  of  April  3.  1983 
through  April  9.  1983.  a.s  National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Week  ' .  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendments: 

Page  2.  line  1.  .strike  out  -April  3.  1983. 
through  April  9.  1983."  and  insert;  Novem- 
ber 2.  1983.  through  November  9.  1983. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  November  2. 
1983  through  November  9.  1983.  as  National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Week'.". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  is  considering  the  House- 
amended  version  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 57.  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  November  2-9, 
1983.  as  National  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Week.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  on 
March  18  and  at  that  time,  the  resolu- 
tion specified  the  first  week  in  April  as 
National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Week. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  howev- 
er, did  not  have  time  to  act  on  this  leg- 
islation before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  April  and  because  the  measure 
was  untimely,  it  was  not  enacted. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  fortunate- 
ly, has  been  revived  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  the  date  has  been 
amended  to  read  November  2-9.  1983 
It  is  this  amended  resolution  that  we 
now  have  before  us. 

The  week  of  November  2  through  9 
was  chosen  as  the  amended  date  be- 


cause this  is  the  week  thai  tin  Pubin 
Broadcasting  Service,  in  conjunction 
with  parents  groups,  national  associda- 
tions.  civic  organizatioii.s.  and  others, 
is  initiating  a  new  information,  educa- 
tion, and  action  program  entitled  'The 
Chemical  People." 

Right  now.  local  PBS  television  sta- 
tions and  community  volunteers  are 
organizing  town  meetings  to  bring  con- 
cerned parents  and  citizens  together 
to  view  "The  Chemical  People,"  a  two- 
part  series  hosted  by  First  Lady  Nancy 
Reagan,  to  be  aired  November  2  and  9 
at  8  p.m.  The  November  2  segment 
provides  evidence  seeking  to  knock 
down  the  wall  of  denial  about  the 
problem  of  drugs  behind  which  we  too 
often  hide.  At  each  town  meeting  fol- 
lowing the  program,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  of  the  local  situation  with  a 
penal  including  such  persons  as 
judges,  police,  teachers,  and  teenagers. 
On  November  9.  the  program  will 
show  how  other  parents,  .schools,  and 
neighbors  are  fighting  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, spotlighting  how  a  community 
task  force  can  be  an  effective,  ongoing 
force  in  the  community.  All  300  PBS 
stations  throughout  the  Nation  are  co- 
operating with  this  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  excited  about 
■The  Chemical  People"  project  be- 
cause this  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
action  that  National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Week  hopes  to  bring  about.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  that  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  alone  are  not  enough  to 
guarantee  our  childrens  safety  against 
drug  abuse.  "The  Chemical  People" 
gets  citizens  involved  by  focusing  at- 
tention, by  providing  organization  for 
those  who  are  truly  concerned,  by  get- 
ting parents  and  children  talking  and 
by  getting  communities  moving  to 
combat  the  illicit  use  of  drugs.  This 
important  project,  along  with  many 
other  antidrug  abuse  efforts  now  in 
progress,  shows  the  commitment  many 
Americans  have  to  putting  an  end  to 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  Passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57  to  estab- 
lish National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week  will  show  our  support  for  their 
fine  work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


mks.s.\(;\.s  i'rom  the 
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Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


Senate  mt-s.saKf.s  from  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  I'lutcd  States  .submitting;  .sundr.v 
nominations  which  wt-rc  referred  to 
the  appropriate  commit tee-s. 

(The  nominal lon.s  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  MLS.s.-\OF.S 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 


MKSSAGES  FROM  THK  HOUSE 
.At  12:21  p.m..  a  me.ssage  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Represenlalivi^s.  delivered  by 
M.S.  Goetz.  one  of  it.s  reading  clerk.s. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  4139  .^n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Po-slal  Ser\ice.  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  461.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  552.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Fort  Myers.  Florida,  as  the 
George  W.  'Whitehurst  Federal  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

A{  4:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill— S.  1129— to  authorize  appro 
priations  for  programs  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Art  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments; it  insists  upon  its  ainendment.s, 
asks  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hou.ses  thereon:  and  appoints  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr,  Simon, 
Mr,  Miller  of  California,  Mr, 
Murphy,  Mr,  Corrado.  Mr,  Williams 
of  Montana,  Mr,  Erlenborn.  Mr, 
GooDLiNG,  Mr,  Coleman  of  Mi.ssoun. 
Mr  Petri.  Mrs.  Roukema.  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  a-s  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that 
ttu'  Hou.se  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill— H.R, 
3222— makmt;  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  Stale,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  tor  other  pur 
poses;  It  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoint^s  Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr, 
Alexander.  Mr.  EIarlv.  Mr,  Dwyer  of 
New  Jer.sey,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr,  Carr, 
Mr  Whitten,  Mr,  O'Brien.  Mr 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Porter,  and  Mr. 


Conte  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House, 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  pa-ssed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J,  Re.s,  189  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Export  Import 
Bank  act  of  1945 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  House  has  pa.ssed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate; 

H  R,  3231  An  Act  to  amend  the  authori- 
tie,s  contained  in  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  5:18  p,m,.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J,  Res,  189  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr,  Thurmond), 


HOUSE  MEASURES  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar; 

H.R,  3231,  An  act  to  amend  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  the  Export  Adminustration 
Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  4139.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  October  31.  1983.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution; 

S  461  An  act  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S-  522,  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building    in    Fort    Myers,    Florida,    as    the 

George  Vv  Whitehurst  Federal  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse'  ;  and 

S,J-  Res,  189,  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  expiration  dale  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were   laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated; 

POM- 456.  A  resolution  adopted  b>  the 
City  and  Borough  of  Silka,  Ala-ska  support- 
ing .Alaska  Lumber  A:  Pulp  Company's  re- 
quest for  a  water  quality  waiver  from  the 
Environmental    Protection    Agency;    to   the 


Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works, 

POM-457,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Wrangell  Chamber  of  Commerce  relating  to 
the  granting  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  variance  for  certain  Alaska  mills:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM  458  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Student  Nurses'  Association  relating 
to  tax  on  school  tuition:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 

POM-459,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  urging  Congress  to 
create  an  effective  vehicle  of  world  gover- 
ment  by  which  world  peace  may  reliably  be 
assured:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

POM-460,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Texas  relating  to  the  destruction  of  a  civil- 
ian airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-461.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

House  Joint  Resolution  No,  1037, 
Whereas.  On  September  1.  1983.  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR) 
unmercifully  and  intentionally  destroyed. 
with  military  force,  a  commercial  nonmili- 
tary  aircraft  carrying  two  hundred  sixty- 
nine  innocent  pa-ssengers;  and 

Whereas.  There  are  no  known  survivors: 
and 

■Whereas.  Sixty-one  of  the  passengers 
were  American  citizens,  including  a  United 
States  Congressman,  and  these  individuals 
are  deeply  missed  by  their  families.  fellow- 
Americans,  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  and 

■Whereas,  The  ruthless  action  by  the 
USSR  has  shocked  all  peace-loving  nations 
and  placed  a  chilling  factor  on  commercial 
nonmilitary  air  travel;  and 

■'Whereas,  This  tragedy  will  never  be  for- 
gotten; now.  therefore. 

■Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

(1)  That  the  unjustified  and  ruthless  ac- 
tions by  the  U.S,S,R,  are  condemned, 

■'(2)  That  the  responsive  actions  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  in  demand- 
ing a  full  account  of  the  tragedy,  an  apology 
to  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world,  res- 
titution to  the  families  of  the  victims,  and 
assurance  from  the  leaders  of  the  U,S,S.R, 
that  a  similar  tragedy  v.\U  never  occur  again 
are  supported, 

■•(3)  That  the  international  search  for 
bodies  of  the  victims  and  the  flight  recorder 
of  the  aircraft  be  unimpeded  by  any  action 
of  theU,S,S,R, 

■Be  It  Further  Resoh^ed.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  the  U,S,S,R," 

POM  462  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

"Senati  Memorial  1001 

•  Whereas,  the  government  of  the  So\iet 
Union,  from  lis  inception,  iias  had  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  human  rights  of  mankind; 
and 
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Whereas,  the  KOTCnOBent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rontlnuoualy  and  dillRently 
lindermined  reprcsentativf  Kovemmenl 
throuKlioiil  llu-  world,  and 

"Whereas,  the  actions  of  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  brouKht  about  the 
direct  and  indirect  death  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent men.  women  and  children;  and 

■Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  neither  remorse  for  Hs 
barbaric  activities  nor  evidence  of  worthi- 
ness to  be  included  in  the  civilized  communi- 
ty of  nations.  Wherefore  your  memorialist, 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"l.  That  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  convey  to  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  exiled  to 
Siberia  and  thereafter,  go  straight  to  hell. 

•2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me 
mortal  to  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  U  S.S.R..  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  FYesident  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States." 

POM-463.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Woman  s  National  Auxiliary  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists supporting  the  President's  views  on 
women's  rights,  his  stand  on  abortion  and 
the  equal  rights  amendment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM -464.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Woman's  National  Auxiliary  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists supporting  the  President's  views  on 
women's  rights,  his  stand  on  abortion  and 
the  equal  rights  amendment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

S.  566.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  reversionary  interest  in  certain 
land  conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commi-ssion  of  Forestry,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
such  land  to  such  commission  (Rept.  No.  98- 
286). 

By  Mr  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  release  the  revisionary 
clause  by  the  Federal  Government  on  6.21 
acres  in  the  deed  to  the  land  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Delaware  September  24.  1954 
(Rept.  No  98  287). 

By  Mr  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment; 

H  R.  24.  A  bill  to  make  certain  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  New 
York  part  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest  (Rept.  No.  98-288). 

By  Mr  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments; 

S.  452.  A  bill  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Public  Buildings  Service  in  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-289). 


EXK'l    I  I\  !■    m  I'ORTK  OV 
(.'OMMl  II  KES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion; 

Diane  K.  Steed,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  con.stituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   Ul    HlLl^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    NICKLES   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr    Exon.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.    Cochran.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Ste 
vENs.    Mr.    Garn,    Mr.    Huddleston, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr    Helms.  Mr.  Bur 
DICK.   Mr.   Kasten.   Mr    Mattingi.y. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr   Jepsen. 
Mr.  Pressler.  and  Mr.  Roth); 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
social   security    benefits   to   aliens   illegally 
employed  or  residing  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  GOLDWATER; 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN; 
S.  2031.  A  bill  relating  to  the  residence  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr   HART; 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  addi- 
tional national  forest  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado   as   components   of    the   National 
Wilderness    Preservation    System:    to    the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BYRD; 
S.J.  Res.  191.  A  joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
review  certain  procurement  practices  and 
pr(5cedures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  report  its  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Services. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  BYRD; 

S.  Res.  256.  A  resolution  calling  for  a 
Senate  factfindi.sg  mission  to  travel  to  Gre- 
nada and  to  report  back  to  the  Senate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  BYRD; 

S.  Res  257.  A  resolution  calling  for  a 
Senate  factfinding  mission  to  travel  to  Gre- 


nada  and    to  repon  back   to   the   Senate; 
placed  on  the  (slendu*. 

By   Mr    DOLE   (for   himself   and   Mr 
Baker); 
S.  Res.  258.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  15 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STA  I  I'Ml-.NIS  ON   INI  HonrcF:!) 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  KKSOLUTION.S 

By    Mr    NICKI.I-;.S   (for   hitivMll. 


Mr.    Mki.i  hh' 
Zorinsky.    Mr 
Bumpers,   Mr 
McClurk,     Mr 


Mr.    Exon 

CfifHRAN, 
HrMi'HH>;Y 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
.  Mr. 
Mr 
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Garn,     Mr       Hri);i!  h  -  :  ■  )N. 
Andrews,  Mr    Hkims.  Mr 
DICK,    Mr      K.XMK.N.    Mr 
tingly,  Mr.  East.  Mr    W.^kni-jr, 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr    B()S(hwitz, 
Mr.  Hefi.i.n,   Mr    (ioiMnN.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.      Mr       .Jt.i'.shN,      Mr. 
Pressler.  and  Mr  Roth): 
S.   2029.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment   of    social    security    benefits    to 
aliens  illegally  employed  or  residing  in 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECTRITY  BENEFITS  DISALLOWANCE  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  NlCKLta.  Mr.  President  today 
Senator  Melcher  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  prohibit  il- 
legal aliens  from  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  issue  has  been  before  the 
Senate,  nor  do  we  expect  it  to  be  the 
last. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  S.  595.  which  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  legal  and  illegal 
aliens  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. When  H.R.  1900.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  provisions  affecting 
both  classifications  of  aliens  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  legislation. 
Through  the  work  of  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  including  Senators  Lugar, 
Grasslev.  and  Boren.  the  amount  of 
benefits  which  could  be  earned  by 
legal  aliens  living  abroad  was  restrict- 
ed in  the  Finance  Committee.  When 
the  reform  package  came  to  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  along  with 
18  other  Senators  including  Senator 
Melcher.  offered  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  illegal  aliens  from  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  A  motion  to 
table  this  amendment  was  defeated  by 
58  to  34  and  the  language  was  accept- 
ed by  voice  vote. 

During  conference  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  a  weak- 
ened version  of  the  language  reducing 
benefits  for  legal  aliens  living  abroad 
was  enacted  into  law.  However,  the 
provision  regarding  illegal  aliens  was 
struck  completely  from  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  support  which  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public  have 
shown  for  this  issue.  Senator  Melcher 
and  I  are  reintroducing  the  provision 
barring    illegal    aliens    from    receiving 
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.,iKi;il  Mcurity  bcni^fits  as  a  separate 
hiU.  Wc  arc  proud  to  have  25  ro.spon- 
-nrs  on  this  rnca-surc.  inrludint;  Sena 
ti)rs  Exon.  Zorinsky.  Cochran.  Bump- 
ers, HUMPHRFY.  MaTTINGLY.  EasT. 
Warner.  Grassi.ey.  Boschwitz. 

Heflin.  Gorton.  McClurf.  Stevens. 
Ciarn.  Huddleston.  Andrews.  Helms, 
BiJRDicK.  Kasten.  Hawkins.  Jepsen. 
and  Pressler. 

The  language  in  this  legislation  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  we  offered 
in  March.  It  is  in  response  to  a  GAO 
report  (GAG  HRD  83  32>  which 
pointed  to  a  myriad  of  problems  with 
aliens  and  social  security  law.  Current- 
ly, there  is  nothing  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  prohibits  illegal  aliens 
from  earning  credil.s  and  collecting 
social  security  benefits.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  e.xacl  number 
of  illegal  aliens  receiving  social  securi- 
ty benefits,  some  data  is  available.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  there 
are  from  3.5  to  6  million  illegal  aliens 
living  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
little  data  on  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  worked  and  even  scarcer  in- 
formation on  what  percentage  become 
vested  and  receive  benefits.  However, 
one  study  found  that  between  65  and 
88  percent  of  illegal  aliens  interviewed 
had  been  employed  in  this  country 
and  had  paid  .social  security  taxes  on 
their  earnings.  Taking  the  lower  of  all 
the  estimates.  GAO  reports  that  if 
only  1  percent  of  the  2.6  million  illegal 
aliens  working  in  this  country  become 
vested  and  draw  benefits,  it  could  cost 
the  trust  fund  $108  million  per  year.  If 
10  percent  collect  benefits,  it  could 
cost  the  fund  .$1  billion  per  year. 
Indeed,  this  is  $1  billion  which  the 
trust  fund  does  not  have. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  number  of  il- 
legal aliens  or  the  cost  involved,  this  is 
not  an  appropriate  use  of  social  .securi- 
ty trust  funds.  At  thi.s  time,  those  re- 
ceiving benefits  have  forgone  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  until  January  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  in  the  trust 
fund.  Employers  and  employees  will 
begin  paying  higher  .social  .security 
taxes  in  1984  because  of  the  imbalance 
in  the  trust  fund.  With  Americans 
making  sacrifices  to  insure  the  solven- 
cy of  the  trust  fund,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
continue  to  allow  benefits  to  go  to 
aliens  who  are  both  living  and  working 
in  this  country  illegally.  Congress 
rightly  incurs  the  wrath  of  our  citizens 
when  it  allows  this  kind  of  abuse  to 
continue  unchecked. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  address  the  problem  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  prohibits  social  security 
benefits  from  going  to  any  illegal  alien 
found  to  be  living  or  workmg  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  In  1982.  ap- 
proximately 970.000  illegal  aliens  were 
apprehended  by  the  INS:  of  those. 
most  leave  voluntarily  but  some  go 
through  deportation  proceedings.  If 
an  illegal  alien  leaves  voluntarily,  then 


may  still  draw  benefits  ba.sed 
employment    in    the    United 


he  or  sht 

on    their 

States,   Our   legislation   would   correct 

this   loophole   which    allows   aliens   to 

collect    benefits    which    were    illegally 

earned. 

The  millions  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
never  caught  by  the  INS  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  second  clause,  which  re- 
quires proof  of  legal  immigrant  status 
upon  application  for  benefits.  Before 
collecting  social  .security  checks,  all  in- 
dividuals would  be  required  to  .show 
evidence  of  his  or  her  legal  status 
during  the  period  for  which  benefits 
are  being  applied.  Should  Congress 
pass  legislation  which  gives  amnesty 
to  illegal  aliens,  this  legislation  would 
allow  them  to  receive  benefits  based 
on  their  employment  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  legal  at  the  time  or 
not. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  take  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. During  debate  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  Senator 
Exon  and  others  were  very  clear  in 
their  dismay  about  losing  this  provi- 
sion in  conference.  In  addition,  this 
language  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

I  urge  all  58  Senators  who  supported 
this  amendment  in  March  to  cospon- 
sor  the  legislation  and  join  me  in 
pushing  for  its  passage,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  -Social  Security  Benefits  Disal- 
lowance Act  of  1983" 

disallowance  of  benefits  to  aliens  not 
authorized  to  work  in  the  united  states 
Sec  101  Title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section; 

•Sec.  234.  Prohibition  of  Benefits  to  Il- 
legal Aliens.— Nothwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Title— 

(a)  An  individual  can  only  receive  benefits 
if.  at  the  time  such  individual  files  his  or 
her  claim  for  benefits,  such  individual  can 
show  that  he  or  she— 

(1)  is  a  U.S.  citizen,  or 

(2)  was  once  a  U.S.  citizen  but  had  volun- 
tarily relinquished  such  status,  or 

(3)  is  an  alien  who  has  been  legally  admit- 
ted to  work,  or 

(4)  was  once  an  alien  who  was  legally  ad- 
mitted to  work  but  had  voluntarily  relin 
quished  such  status. 

(b)  Sub.section  (a)  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  first  become  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  after  December.  1984. 

SUSPENSION  OF  BENEFITS  TO  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  202(n)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof; 

■•(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  monthly  benefit  under  this 


.section  or  section  223  of  such  Act  shall  be 
paid; 

■■(A)  to  an  individual  for  any  months  for 
which  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  such  individual  is  subject 
to— 

■■(i)  a  final  order  of  exclusion  entered 
under  8  U.S.C.  1226.  or 

"(ii)  a  final  order  of  departure  entered 
under  8  U.S.C.  1252.  or 

■■(iii)  a  voluntary  departure  in  lieu  of  de- 
portation under  8  U.S.C.  1254(e);  and 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  wages  or  self-employ- 
ment income  which  were  earned  by  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  period  for  which  the  At- 
torney General  furnishes  information  suffi- 
cient for  the  Secretary  to  determine  that 
such  individual  is  not  legally  permitted  to 
work  in  the  United  Stales.  ' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  for  months  after  December 
1984.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
current  enforcement  measures. 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague.  Mr,  Nickles.  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  prohibit  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  being  paid  to  ille- 
gal aliens. 

If  an  illegal  alien  is  employed  illegal- 
ly, allowing  them  to  be  on  social  secu- 
rity compounds  a  problem  when  they 
leave  the  country  and  start  drawing 
benefits.  All  of  us  have  heard  from 
angry  constituents  who  are  appalled  to 
learn  that  perhaps  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  paid  out  of 
the  trust  funds  in  benefits  earned 
through  unlawful  employment  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act.  The  benefits  drawn  out 
are  quickly  more  than  any  that  were 
contributed  by  the  illegal  alien. 

In  these  days  of  fiscal  austerity,  re- 
tirees are  forgoing  a  meager  3.5  per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  for  6 
months  while  their  health  care,  utili- 
ty, and  other  expenses  continue  to  es- 
calate. And  employed  workers  whose 
payroll  taxes  are  going  up  are.  in 
effect,  subsidizing  benefit  payments  to 
these  illegal  aliens.  We  find  it  hard  to 
condone  Congress  allowing  any  ques- 
tionable outgo  of  the  trust  funds  to 
continue. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  did  vote 
overwhelmingly  in  March  to  close  this 
loophole  when  it  considered  the  social 
security  bill.  Regrettably,  this  section 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

Under  our  bill,  applicants  for  social 
security  benefits  would  have  to  show 
proof  of  legal  employment  and  resi- 
dency. This  would  insure  that  benefits 
under  the  social  .security  s.vstem  are 
paid  only  to  tho.se  who  earn  them 
under  legal  employment.  I  hope  that 
Congress  can  act  soon  to  close  this 
loophole  drain  on  social  security 
funds.* 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  disti- 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  a 
number  of  my  other  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  prohibit  ille- 
gal aliens  from  receiving  social  securi- 
ty benefits. 
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This  subject  has  been  voted  upon 
previously  this  year  by  this  body.  In 
March,  during  consideration  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
Mr.  NicKLEs  offered  an  amendment 
identical  to  this  legislation.  After  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  and  debate, 
this  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  the  provision  was 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House. 
The  elimination  of  the  provision  does 
not  represent  the  elimination  of  the 
problem.  It  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
The  problem  continues  to  exist— pay- 
ments of  social  security  benefits  to 
aliens  who  entered  and  worked  in  this 
Nation  illegally  continue  to  put  a  fi- 
nancial strain  on  the  system.  Today, 
these  aliens  continue  to  receive 
monthly  benefit  checks,  even  if  these 
individuals  no  longer  reside  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  hard- 
working, law-abiding  citizens  are 
asked,  through  taxes,  to  contribute  an 
ever-increasing  portion  of  their  wages 
to  support  the  system.  Simple  logic 
recognizes  this  as  unjust. 

When  we  discussed  the  Nickles 
amendment  in  March.  I  pointed  out 
the  frustrations  and  anger  that  the 
citizens  of  Georgia  had  expressed  to 
me  about  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  the 
social  security  system.  This  very  injus- 
tice is  one  which  they  continue  to  call 
to  my  attention. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  should 
not  be  penalized  because  of  inconsist- 
ent and  unjust  laws  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  prohibit  illegal  aliens  from 
working  in  the  United  States  and.  on 
the  other,  allow  them  to  receive  social 
security  benefits  on  the  basis  of  that 
work.  The  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions in  those  laws  should  be  re- 
solved. I  believe  this  legislation  will 
contribute  toward  that  resolution  — 
and  do  so  in  the  manner  most  fair  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  serious  support 
of  this  measure. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.   2030.   A   bill    to   repeal   the   War 
Powers  Resolution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poreigm  Relations. 

REPEAL  or  THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  War  Powers  Re.solution.  In  my 
opinion,  the  resolution  is  unconstitu- 
tional, but  we  may  never  have  a  defini 
tive  court  decision  on  that  question  be 
cause  the  judicial  branch  usually 
ducks  political  questions.  The  courts 
believe  these  problems  are  better  left 
for  resoluton  between  the  two  political 
branches,  the  President  and  Congress. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  terrible  constitu 
tional  confrontation  at  some  time  of 
grave  international  crisis  in  the  future, 
when  a  firm  and  prompt  U.S.  response 
i.s  required.  I  believe  we  should  repeal 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  now.  It  at- 
tempts to  deny  flexibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  defense  of  American  citi- 


zens and  their  freedoms.  Even  if  it 
were  not  unconstitutional,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  impractical  and 
dangerous. 

It  may  cause  hesitation  at  a  moment 
in  history  when  immediate  action  is 
necessary.  It  may  encourage  and  incite 
this  country's  adversaries  to  take 
action  harmful  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  American  people  In  the  belief  that 
the  President  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  a  sustained  response  to  foreign 
threats. 

Not  only  does  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution attempts  to  restrict  the  engage- 
ment of  U.S.  military  forces  to  no 
more  than  60  days,  except  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  when  needed  to  remove 
our  forces  safely,  but  it  claims  to  give 
Congress  power  to  order  the  President 
to  remove  our  military  units  before  60 
days  are  up.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
War  Powers  Re.solution.  Congress  can 
technically  direct  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  hostilities  1 
hour  after  the  President  has  deployed 
them,  if  Congress  is  in  session  and 
chooses  to  act  with  such  unusual 
speed. 

Mr.  President,  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution runs  contrary  to  all  practical 
experience  that  had  been  gained  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  during  the  War 
of  Independence  and  by  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
207  years.  Impediments  erected  by  the 
Continental  Congress  nearly  lost  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  knew 
this  fact.  They  understood  from  first- 
hand knowledge  that  the  Congress, 
acting  under  the  supreme  military 
command  powers  vested  in  it  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  had  disrupt- 
ed and  overturned  General  Washing- 
ton's plans  time  after  time  with  disas- 
trous results.  The  framers  wanted  to 
break  away  from  this  bad  experience 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  they  made 
the  President  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Nation's  military  forces  when  they 
drafted  the  Constitution  in  1787. 

What  we  often  forget  today  is  that 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Nation  recog- 
nized in  1787  that  the  American 
people  faced  tremendous  military  dan- 
gers, both  immediately  and  in  the  visi- 
ble future.  The  United  States  was  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  forces.  Spain  con- 
trolled the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  blocked  free  U.S.  navigation 
of  the  river.  She  tried  to  erect  a  hos- 
tile Indian  nation  between  Spanish 
possessions  and  the  territories  of  the 
13  American  States. 

To  the  north.  Britain  still  occupied 
military  forts  in  American  territory  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1783.  Great  Britain  also  incited 
Indian  raids  across  the  borders  of  the 
United  States. 

Even  our  recent  ally.  France,  looked 
upon  the  United  States  as  little  more 
than  a  dependent  client.  France  tried 


to  involve  us  in  its  own  foreign  con- 
flicts. 

Also,  U.S.  trade  already  was  travel- 
ing to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  John 
Jay  commented  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  No.  4  that  the  U.S.  people  may 
well  find  themselves  drawn  into  a  mili- 
tary conflict  because  of  commercial 
conflicts  arising  as  far  away  as  China 
and  India. 

Of  course,  one  answer  the  framers 
provided  to  meeting  these  difficulties 
was  national  unity.  But  increased  mili- 
tary powers  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment did  not  provide  a  complete 
answer.  More  was  needed  and  that  is 
why  the  framers  established  an  inde- 
pendent Chief  Executive  for  the 
Nation,  the  President,  who  was  vested 
with  all  the  executive  power  of  the 
Nation  and  specifically  designated  as 
the  'Commander-in-Chief." 

Until  the  seventies,  this  was  the 
overwhelming  interpretation  given  by 
the  American  people  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  President  was  seen  as  the 
national  leader  who  decided  the  fun- 
damental question  of  when  and  where 
to  use  American  military  forces  and 
virtually  every  President  carried  out 
this  responsibility.  My  office  has  col- 
lected over  200  instances  in  which  U.S. 
Presidents,  without  any  declarations 
of  war.  have  ordered  American  mili- 
tary units  to  engage  in  hostilities  out- 
side the  United  States  in  the  defense 
of  American  citizens  and  freedoms. 

When  Congress  changed  course  in 
the  early  seventies  and  began  to  claim 
control  over  military  decisions  for 
itself,  it  brought  humiliation  upon  the 
United  States  and  .severely  damaged 
our  position  in  the  world.  Congression- 
ally  legislated  restrictions  have  led  di- 
rectly to  the  total  collapse  of  South 
Vietnam,  to  genocide  in  Cambodia, 
and  to  the  loss  of  a  neutral.  Independ- 
ent Laos.  I  also  attribute  Soviet-spon- 
sored aggression  in  Ethiopia.  Afghani- 
stan. Angola,  Nicaragua,  and  other 
areas  as  stemming  in  part  from  the 
perception  of  Russian  leaders  that  the 
United  States  is  so  weakened  by  con- 
gressional limitations  that  we  no 
longer  have  the  ability  or  will  to  meet 
serious  challenges  while  they  are  man- 
ageable. 

We  can  also  test  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  against  history.  What 
would  have  happened  if  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  been  faced 
with  a  congressional  War  Powers  Res- 
olution in  1940  and  1941? 

Historians  are  discovering  through 
recently  uncensored  materials  that  it 
was  only  the  independent  and  often 
secret  actions  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  enabled  the  United  States  to  keep 
some  foreign  opposition  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many alive  before  Hitler's  declaration 
of  war  on  our  country.  Congress  was 
not  consulted  when  Roo.sevelt  sent 
American  troops  to  occupy  and  estab- 
lish bases  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  in 
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li<4  1  :i!i(i  to  cooptTaic  with  British 
.Armi'ti  Forces  alnadx  there.  Nazi 
planes  overflew  thcs.  ba.^i  s  and  no  one 
knew^  with  assurann-  u  hct  her  or  when 
a  German  attack  was  coming.  Would 
Congress  have  extended  President 
Hoosevelt's  authority  to  keep  Ameri- 
can marines  on  these  islands  after  60 
days,  as  required  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution?  I  think  not.  Remember. 
Congress  had  barely  agreed  to  renew 
the  military  draft  in  1940.  The  out- 
come depended  on  a  single  vote. 

Would  Congress  have  extended 
I'resident  Roosevelt's  authority  in 
September  1941  to  order  American 
warships  to  escort  and  protect  British 
convoys  west  of  Iceland  and  to  destroy 
German  submarines  on  sight,  if  it  had 
been  compelled  to  take  a  vote  pursu- 
ant to  the  War  Powers  Resolution? 
Again,  the  answer  is  surely  "No." 
Would  Congress  have  approved  of 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  May 
1941.  when  he  secretly  lent  long-range 
amphibian  planes  to  Great  Britain  and 
assigned  80  Navy  airmen  to  help  in 
British  operations  to  sink  the  German 
battleship.  Bismarck?  Again.  the 
answer  must  be  "No  ". 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  War  Powers 
Re.solution  had  been  on  the  books  in 
the  early  40's.  President  Roosevelt 
could  not  have  kept  troops  in  Green- 
land, he  could  not  have  reinforced  the 
Marines  on  Iceland,  he  could  not  have 
escorted  British  shipping  in  the  Atlan 
tic  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  of 
the  many  actions  which  prevented  a 
total  collapse  of  resistance  to  Nazi 
Germany.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
would  liave  brought  nothing  but  a 
total  disaster  to  the  democracies  in 
the  40s. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  the 
President  of  our  Nation  must  have 
flexibility  to  resist  challenges  to  our 
freedom  in  the  early  stages.  The 
.American  people  cannot  count  on  an 
often  reluctant  and  divided  Congress 
to  act  in  time  to  deal  with  the  threats 
to  our  Nation's  survival.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  understood  that 
the  ultimate  decision  over  the  defense 
of  American  freedoms  must  rest  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  is  not  to  .say  that  there  are  no 
checks  at  all  on  the  President.  The 
President  does  not  inherit  his  position, 
he  must  be  elected  by  the  people  and 
he  must  stand  for  reelection  if  he 
wishes  to  have  a  second  term. 

He  must  get  Senate  approval  for  his 
appointments  executive  officers  and 
he  must  come  to  Congress  for  defense 
appropriations.  Ultimately,  there  is 
the  check  of  impeachment. 

Every  President  knows  that  it  is  the 
sovereign  people  who  retain  the  reins 
of  power,  but  he  has  the  sworn  duty  to 
defend,  as  well  as  uphold,  the  Consti- 
tution. He  has  the  right  to  judge  how 
to  defend  the  Nation  in  the  way  he 
thinks  best. 
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Mr.  President,  whether  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. a,s  I  believe,  or  a  dangerous 
impediment  to  taking  necessary  ac- 
tions m  defense  of  the  freedoms  of  our 
citizens  and  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  should  be 
repealed  and  that  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  may 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  (50  U.S.C.  1541- 
15481  i.s  repealed.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.   2031.  A  bill   relating  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel;   to  the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations. 

RESIDENCE  OF  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  legislation  that 
would  require  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Israel,  and  the  residence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Israel,  to  be  locat- 
ed in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Israel's 
capital. 

It  is  a  reality  that  Jerusalem  is  and 
shall  remain  the  State  of  Israels  cap- 
ital-reunited and  undivided.  For 
America  to  deny  this  is  to  base  our  for- 
eign policy  on  unreality,  and  to  pave 
the  way  to  failure  in  the  conduct  of 
that  policy. 

Sadly,  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  and 
the  Middle  Eaist  has  too  frequently 
been  characterized  by  flights  of  fancy 
and  willful  ignorance  of  reality.  As  I 
put  it  in  an  essay  published  last 
Wednesday  in  New-sday: 

tJnlil  the  administration  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  commonality  of  interest  it 
shares  with  Israel  in  the  region,  and  coordi- 
nates policy  accordingly,  there  can  be  little 
expectation  that  a  token  military  force  such 
as  our  contingent  of  Marines  in  Beruit  will 
accomplish  very  much. 

Until  the  U.S.  Government  is  able 
and  willing  to  recognize  which  coun- 
tries are  our  friends  in  the  world— and 
which  are  not— we  will  be  unable  prop- 
erly to  exercise  our  responsibilities  as 
a  great  power.  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  needs  most  urgently  to 
acknowledge,  and  live  up  to.  the  re- 
sponsibilities occasioned  by  our  friend- 
ship with  Israel. 

Among  these  responsibilities  is  an 
obligation  to  lead  the  free  nations  of 
the  world— save  one— in  a  return  of 
our  diplomatic  missions  to  the  capital 
city  of  Israel:  Jerusalem.  Today,  only 
Costa  Rica,  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  locates  its  embassy  to 
Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
American  refusal  to  do  the  same  ha.s 
been  at  the  heart  of  a  longstanding 
diplomatic  dispute  that  has  complicat- 
ed our  bilateral  relations— and  under- 


mined American  policy  In  this  vital 
region.  I  refer  to  the  refusal  by  eight 
successive  American  administrations 
over  35  years  to  acknowledge  that  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  It  is  a  simple  and  pro- 
found failure  on  our  part,  one  that 
permeates  the  whole  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

The  United  States  has  given,  and 
continues  to  give,  unintended  succor 
and  encouragement  to  those  enemies 
of  Israel  who  hope  one  day  to  be  able 
to  divide  the  United  States  from 
Israel,  the  only  democratic  state  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  as  long  as  Israel's 
most  important  friend  in  the  world  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  that  Israel's  cap- 
ital city  is  its  own— to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing even  to  permit  our  Ambassador 
to  Israel  to  set  foot  in  parts  of  that 
capital  city— we  lend  credibility  and 
dangerous  strength  to  the  lie  that  the 
State  of  Israel  is  somehow  a  tentative 
or  interim  arrangement.  The  United 
States  therefore  fosters  intransigence 
and  obstructionism,  of  even  its  own 
diplomatic  initiatives  in  the  continuing 
search  for  a  broad  settlement  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  accordingly  m  hopes  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  America,  and  also 
In  pursuit  of  the  broad  peace  In  the 
region  that  Is  rendered  more  likely  as 
both  Israel  and  its  adversaries  are  re- 
minded of  the  strength  of  those  bonds. 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  this  legis- 
lation requiring  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Israel,  and  the  residence  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Israel,  be 
henceforth  located  In  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Under  Israeli  rule  Jerusalem  has 
flourished  as  it  did  not  under  Jordani- 
an suzerainty.  Today  Jerusalem  stands 
as  a  model  of  successful  modern  urban 
management.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Mayor 
Teddy  Kollek.  Jerusalem  provides  a 
glimpse  of  the  harmony  and  prosperi- 
ty the  whole  of  the  Middle  East  might 
resemble,  were  Its  people  able  to  live 
and  work  In  peace  and  with  tolerance 
for  diversity.  Since  becoming  mayor  in 
1965,  Teddy  Kollek  has  played  a 
unique  role  in  sustaining  cooperation 
and  pluralLsm  in  Jerusalem  despite  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  political  ob- 
stacles posed  by  Jerusalem's  mosaic  of 
religions  and  peoples.  Jerusalem  Is  a 
city  in  which  300.000  persons  are  Jews. 
100.000  are  Muslims  and  15.000  are 
Christians.  And  It  remains  remarkably 
calm  In  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round it. 

Israel's  claim  to  Jerusalem  as  its  cap- 
ital has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
religious  rights  of  access  on  the  part  of 
other  religions.  The  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  religious  meaning  of  Jerusalem  to 
Christians  and  Muslims.  And  their  re- 
ligious prerogatives  have  been  scrupu- 
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lously  observed  under  the  terms  of  the 
June  27.  1967.  ■protection  of  hol.v 
places  law."  But  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  claims  to  Jerusalem  of 
I.slam  and  Chri.stianity  are  qualitative- 
ly differenl  from  those  of  Judaism. 
Thus  difference  was  defined  with  in- 
sight and  precision  in  an  editoral  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  on  June 
25.  1967.  shortly  after  the  6-day  war 
that  led  to  Israel  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  the  city: 

To  Christians  and  Moslems.  Jerusalem  is  a 
place  where  supremely  important  thinRS 
happened  long  ago.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is 
an  object  of  pilgrimage.  To  Jews,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  living  centre  of  their 
faith,  of  their  identity  as  a  people.  To  them, 
it  is  a  place  to  be  possessed,  today  and  for- 
ever. 

There  is  no  essential  incompatibility  be- 
tween these  differing  needs.  Jewish  political 
possession  of  Jerusalem  and  absolute  free- 
dom of  access  to  it  by  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems—these have  always  been  twin  declared 
principles  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Jerusalem,  in  short,  is  the  capital 
city  of  Israel.  This  is  a  fact.  Though 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  ac- 
knowledge it.  this  is  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  standard  American  reference 

books. 
If  one  turns  to  page  519  of  the  1980 

edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, and  the  entry  there  entitled 
•Israel",  one  reads  the  simple  state- 
ment of  fact:  "Capital:  Jerusalem." 

More  compeletely  accurate  is  the 
fifth  edition,  published  in  1981.  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Handbook, 
"The  Middle  East."  Its  capsule  sum- 
mary of  "Key  Facts  of  Israel"  includes 
the  following: 

Capital:  Jerusalem:  Tel  Aviv  is  the  diplo- 
matic capital  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

For  it  is  currently  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  Jeru.salem  as  if 
it  were  a  geographical  and  political 
entity  altogether  apart  from  Israel. 
We  maintain  our  Embassy  to  Israel  in 
Tel  Aviv.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  an 
American  Consulate  General  which  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  part  of  our  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  Israel:  the  consul 
general,  in  an  arrangement  unique  in 
the  operation  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service,  formally  reports  directly  to 
the  State  Department  in  Washington. 

Furthermore,  in  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment documents  of  numerous 
kinds.  Jerusalem  is  treated  as  an 
entity  apart  from  Israel.  In  the  Slate 
Department's  desk-top  telephone  di- 
rectory,   under    the    section    heading 

Foreign  Service  Post  Directory",  one 
finds  the  "Post"  Tel  Aviv  listed  next 
to  "Country"  Israel,  and  "Post"  Jeru- 
salem next  to  "Country"  Jerusalem. 

More  significantly,  American  offi- 
cials on  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  are  not  permit- 
ted to  meet  with  their  Israeli  interloc- 
utors if  the  Israeli  official's  offices 
happen  to  be  located  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 


On  June  2.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Attor- 
ney General  Mark  Richards  cancelled 
a  scheduled,  long-planned  meeting 
with  Israels  Attorney  General,  Yitz- 
hak Zamir,  when  he  learned— of  a 
sudden,  as  if  it  had  been  kept  secret— 
that  the  justice  ministry  is  located  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Jerusalem.  The 
meeting,  according  to  the  limes  ac- 
count, had  been  arranged  "to  discuss 
the  possiblity  of  Israel's  accepting  for 
trial  in  Israel  several  former  Nazis  and 
Nazi  sympathizers  now  living  in  the 
United  States.  " 

Yet,  because  of  the  American  refusal 
to  treat  Jerusalem  as  Israeli,  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete these  important  discussions. 

What  is  the  effect  in  the  world  at 
large  of  this  American  practice  of  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  diplomatically 
that  Israel's  capital  city  is  Israel's  cap- 
ital city? 

The  subtle  yet  pernicious  effect  of 
this  policy  is  to  undermine  the  promi- 
nent and  vociferous  protestations  of 
friendship  that  American  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  Stale  issue  regular- 
ly with  respect  to  Israel.  How  close  a 
friend  can  Israel  be,  after  all— other 
nations  must  wonder— when  the  U.S. 
Government  publishes  maps  that  do 
not  indicate  East  Jerusalem  to  be  a 
part  of  Israel?  What  kind  of  message 
do  we  send  to  Israelis,  and  to  Israel's 
hostile  neighbors,  when  we  refuse  to 
send  envoys  to  its  capital? 

The  sending  and  receiving  of  diplo- 
matic envoys  is  a  demonstration  of  a 
nation's  willingness  to  acknowledge 
another's  existence  and  to  engage  in 
political  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  it.  Moreover,  it  is  an  American 
tradition  that  the  quality  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  are  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation. This  is  widely  understood  in 
the  world. 

As  do  a  number  of  other  countries, 
the  United  States  recalls  its  Ambassa- 
dor to  another  country  as  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  that  coun- 
try's government.  The  dispatch,  or 
recall,  of  an  ambassador  to  another 
country's  is  known  in  the  world  of 
international  politics  to  be  a  measure 
of  our  estimation  of  the  legitimacy  of 
that  country's  government. 

Since  the  brutal  murder  in  1979  by 
Afghan  Government  forces  of  U.S. 
Ambasador  Adolph  Dubs,  for  instance, 
and  in  part  as  a  reflection  of  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  illegitimate  Soviet-spon- 
sored Government  in  Kabul,  we  have 
maintained  only  a  charge  d'affaires  in 
Afghanistan. 

Recall  that  among  the  first  formal 
expressions  of  American  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  evil  regime  of  Adolph 
Hitler  in  Germany  was  to  recall  Am- 
bassador Hugh  R.  Wilson,  in  Novem- 
ber 1938,  following  a  savage  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned attack  on  the 
German  Jewish  community. 


The  world  community  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  a 
traditional  measure  of  the  quality  of 
American  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries is  the  nature  and  quality  of  our 
diplomatic  representation. 

Consequently,  our  refusal  after  35 
years  of  Israeli  independence,  to  send 
an  Ambassador  to  Israel's  capital  city 
and  seat  of  Government,  as  we  have 
done  with  virtually  every  other  estab- 
lished government  in  the  world,  is  nec- 
essarily understood  in  the  world  to  be 
a  sign  of  American  distance  from  the 
Israeli  Government  and  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  displeased,  as 
a  matter  of  American  national  policy, 
with  either  the  nature  of  the  Israel 
system  of  government  or  with  its  lead- 
ers. Israel  remains  one  of  the  small 
number  of  functioning,  indeed  thriv- 
ing, democracies  in  the  world  today. 

American  policy  raises  questions 
about  the  traditional  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  help  uphold  Isra- 
el's rights  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  It  therefore  encourages  in  Is- 
rael's enemies  the  false  hope  that  the 
United  States  can  be  pressured  and  ca- 
joled into  abandoning  Israel.  This  in 
turn  leads  them  to  be  more  intransi- 
gent than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

Should  the  United  States  also  con- 
tinue to  say  to  the  world,  in  effect, 
that  Israel  has  no  capital?  And  thus 
that  Israel  is  less  than  a  sovereign 
nation? 

I  believe  not.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  declare  that  it  will  here- 
forward  treat  Israel's  capital  as  Isra- 
el's capital.  In  a  formal  sense,  this 
policy  change  could  be  done  in  a  day: 
The  Ambassador  would  have  simply  to 
drive  to  Jerusalem  and  announce  that 
the  Embassy  was  accompanying  him. 

I  am  also  persuaded  that  the  Con- 
gress should  take  action  to  effect  this 
policy  change  as  .soon  as  possible. 

On  September  22.  during  consider- 
ation of  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  I  offered  an  amendment  requir- 
ing that  the  United  States  move  its 
Embassy  to  Jerusalem.  At  that  time 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  ranking  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, persuaded  me  that  the  matter  had 
not  properly  been  examined  in  hear- 
ings of  the  committee.  They  urged  me 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  which  I 
did. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  state 
for  the  record  that  I  did  so  on  Septem- 
ber 22  on  the  basis  of  an  understand- 
ing reached  between  myself  and  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
that  hearings  on  my  proposal  would 
be  held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  committee 
has  experienced  over  the  past  6  weeks 
what  may  have  been  its  busiest  season 
in  a  generation.  The  chairman  had  in- 


dicated on  the  Senate  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 22  that  he  anticipated  a  full 
schedule  for  the  subsequent  several 
weeks,  and  how  very  right  he  was. 

It  is  therefore  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  committee  that  I  am 
introducing  my  proposal  in  the  form 
of  a  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  find  time  for  a  day  or  two  of 
public  hearings  on  S.  2031.  I  would 
also  like  to  invite  Senators  to  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  measure  if  they 
agree  with  me  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Israel  should  be  in  the  capital 
city  of  that  country,  Jersusalem.* 

By  Mr,  HART: 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
additional  national  forest  lands  in  the 
Slate  of  Colorado  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

COLORADO  NATIONAL  FOREST  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1983 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  1983  Colo- 
rado Wilderness  Act,  legislation  to  pro- 
tect in  its  natural  state  nearly  733,000 
acres  of  the  most  spectacular  Federal 
land  in  Colorado's  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  legislation  will  create  10  new  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  State,  adding  di- 
versity to  the  existing  wilderness 
system.  The  bill  also  expands  seven  ex- 
isting wilderness  areas:  adding  a  large 
variety  of  landforms  and  ecosystems, 
enlarging  .several  areas  to  accommo- 
date heavy  usage  from  surrounding 
population  centers  and  modifying  sev- 
eral areas  by  establishing  more  geo- 
graphically manageable  boundaries. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  marks 
the  final  step  in  the  Fore.st  Service 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE)  process  in  Colorado. 

In  Colorado,  6.5  million  acres  were 
studied  during  the  RARE  I  and  RARE 

11  process.  This  process  identified 
roadless  areas  around  the  country  and 
led  to  recommendations  of  each  of 
these  areas  for  wilderness  designation, 
for  multiple  uses  other  than  wilder- 
ness, or  for  further  study  for  all  u.ses 
including  wilderness.  This  process  in- 
cluded massive  public  involvement. 
Based  on  this  involvement  and  other 
parts  of  the  roadless  area  inventory, 
the  Forest  Service  made  designation 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

In  1980.  Congress  completed  and 
pa.s.sed  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of 
1980.  adding  12  areas  and  1.4  million 
acres  to  the  Colorado  wilderness 
system.  The  1980  act  brought  the  total 
wilderness  acreage  in  Colorado  to 
nearly  2.6  million  acres,  or  roughly  4 
percent  of  total  acreage  in  the  State. 
In  addition,  the   1980  act  established 

12  wilderness  study  areas  (SWA's)  and 
retained  6  further  planning  areas 
(FPA's).  The  Forest  Service  was  then 
directed  to  study  these  areas  in  the  en- 
suing 3  years  to  determine  their  suit- 


ability for  wilderness  or  other  uses. 
The  Forest  Service  has  completed  its 
final  recommendations  for  6  areas  and 
the  remaining  12  will  soon  be  final. 

Thus,  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  necessary  to  complete  des- 
ignation of  the  areas  set-aside  for  fur- 
ther study  in  1980. 

The  decisions  that  Congress  will 
make  with  respect  to  these  lands  are 
of  vital  concern  to  all  Coloradans.  Na- 
tional forest  lands  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  life  Coloradans  know  and 
appreciate.  These  lands  also  provide 
an  important  source  of  natural  re- 
sources and  jobs;  these  lands  provide 
watershed  and  fish  and  wildlife  protec- 
tion: and  these  lands  provide  nu- 
merous recreational  opportunities 
throughout  the  State. 

Protection  of  those  areas  in  ilie 
State  which  have  outstanding  natural 
characteristics  and  high  \alue  as  wil- 
derness is  of  vital  importance.  These 
areas  must  be  preserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  now  and  in  the 
future.  I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
how  important  our  unspoiled  moun- 
tain areas  are  to  most  Coloradans.  Our 
State  is  impressive  in  many  respects, 
but  most  people  think  first  of  Colora- 
do's mountains  when  they  think  of  the 
Slate.  As  our  cities  become  more 
crowded  and  as  competition  for  our  di- 
minishing natural  resources  increases, 
the  relatively  few  untouched  areas 
become  even  more  important  to 
people.  This  has  been  proven  by  the 
increasing  use  of  our  mountains  for 
recreation  and  by  the  growing  pres- 
sure to  protect  additional  areas  while 
they  are  still  pristine. 

At  the  .same  time.  I  recognize  the 
value  and  importance  of  many  compet- 
ing uses  in  the  national  forests,  many 
which  are  incompatible  with  wilder- 
ness pre.servation.  Our  national  forests 
provide  opportunities  for  .skiing,  mo- 
torized recreation,  energy,  timber  and 
water  development  as  well  as  back- 
packing. In  developing  this  legislation, 
I  have  sought  to  balance  these  com- 
peting interests  and  eliminate  many 
potential  conflicts. 

Although  our  interests  and  needs  in 
Colorado's  national  forest  lands  are 
varied,  the  11  national  forests  are  vast 
enough  to  accommodate  many  com- 
peting interests.  This  legislation  will 
protect  much  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  those  lands,  lands  which  are  for  the 
most  part  unspoiled  by  human  intru- 
sion. It  also  leaves  tho.se  lands  with 
the  most  promising  economic  poten- 
tial, as  identified  by  the  Forest  service 
and  others,  free  for  nonwilderness 
u.ses:  no  mineral  resources  have  been 
locked  away  which  are  not  readily 
available  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  prime  timber  has  been  left  for 
potential  harvesting  for  commercial 
and  fuelwood  purpo.ses,  no  planned  or 
potential  water  development  has  been 
impaired  by  this  legislation,  and  no 
proposed  development  or  expansion  of 


existing  ski  areas  will  be  hindered  by 
the  proposed  wilderness  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Moreover.  I  have  eliminated  most 
established,  existing  motorized  recre- 
ational use  areas,  including  snowmo- 
bile and  Irailbike  trails  and  four  wheel 
drive  vehicle  roads. 

In  short,  this  legislation  reflects  the 
best  efforts  of  myself,  and  the  many 
Coloradans  who  have  commented  and 
worked  with  me  over  the  past  several 
months,  to  balance  our  many  interests 
in  the  public  lands.  Nowhere  is  this 
pursuit  of  balance  more  important 
than  in  the  process  by  which  we 
decide  how  best  to  manage  Colorado's 
public  lands.  Balance  in  development, 
balance  in  preservation,  and  balance 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
wi.sest  use  of  this  Nation's  great  natu- 
ral wealth,  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
future  generations. 

This  legislation  does  not  alter  any 
provisions  of  the  1980  Colorado  Wil- 
derness Act  with  respect  to  release  for 
multiple  use.  grazing,  insect  control, 
buffer  zone  language,  or  other  impor- 
tant management  decisions  made 
during  consideration  of  that  act. 

Mr.  President.  1  wish  to  emphasize 
this  legislation  is  a  starting  point  for 
all  interested  parties  to  express  their 
views  on  areas  which  should  or  should 
not  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
system  in  Colorado.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  seek  comment  from  numerous 
Coloradans  and  a  wide  variety  of  orga- 
nizations representing  many  different 
interests,  including  conservationists, 
local  and  county  government  officials, 
and  various  industry  and  business 
leaders.  These  participants  have  iden- 
tified certain  conflicts  and  boundaries 
have  been  adjusted  and  an  entire  area 
eliminated  to  preserve  alternative  use 
options.  I  intend  to  maintain  this  con- 
tact and  to  continue  to  solicit  com- 
ments from  Coloradans  as  this  legisla- 
tion progres.ses.  With  their  suggestions 
and  comments  a  solid  consensus  can  be 
established.  The  important  point  is  to 
get  the  process  started  so  the  fate  of 
many  beautiful  untouched  are0.s  in 
Colorado  can  be  determined  during 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  political  and  econom- 
ic pressure  to  develop  energy  and 
other  resoures  on  our  public  lands  con- 
tinues to  mount.  Increasing  needs  for 
secure  domestic  supplies  of  energy  will 
insure  much  of  Colorado's  land  is  de- 
voted to  energy  and  other  develop- 
ment in  coming  years.  At  the  same 
time,  population  growth  in  Colorado 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  points  to 
a  growing  demand  for  wilderness 
recreation. 

Fortunately,  our  public  lands  are 
vast  enough  that  preserving  additional 
untouched  and  pristine  areas  in  the 
State  will  not  prevent  us  from  meeting 
other  needs,  inlcuding  energy,  water, 
and  mineral  development.  I  believe 
this  legislation  strikes  a  careful  bal- 
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ance  between  the  many  competing 
needs,  preserving  the  best  of  what  is 
special  and  unique  about  Colorado. 
while  not  inhibiting  legitimate  devel- 
opment of  needed  resources.  This  bill 
permits  us  to  protect  those  roadless 
and  undeveloped  areas  in  the  State, 
best  preserved  in  their  natural  and 
present  condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness an  :i.^  uui  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printeci   ii  '  'k   Record  at  this  point. 

Ther-  !).  i:  ^'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wiu.  u:di  red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Colorado  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  <a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  892), 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Colora 
do  Wilderness  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  3265) 
except  as  provided  specifically  in  this  Act. 
the  following  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and. 
therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

(li  the  Service  Creek  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  Routt 
National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Service  Creek  Wilderness 
Proposal  '.  dated  November  1983; 

(2)  the  Buffalo  Peaks  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  fifty-seven 
thousand  and  four  hundred  thirty  acres  in 
the  Pike-San  Isabel  National  Forests,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Buf- 
falo Peaks  Wilderness  Propo.sal'  .  dated  No- 
vember 1983; 

(3)  the  Cannibal  Plateau  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  sixty-three 
thousand  .seven  hundred  acres  in  the  Un- 
compaghre  National  Forest,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Cannibal  Plateau 
Wilderness  Proposal',  dated  November 
1983; 

(4)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Mount 
Zirkel  Wilderness  Area,  con.sisting  of  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  Routt  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  'Davis  Peak  Wilderness  Pro 
posal'  .  dated  November  1983.  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88  577; 

(5)  the  Fossil  Ridge  Wilderness  Area,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  fifty  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  Gunni- 
son National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Fossil  Ridge  Wilderness 
Proposal  ".  dated  November  1983; 

(6)  the  Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  twenty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  the  San  Isabel  National  Forest,  as  gener 
ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Greenhorn 
Mountain  Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  No- 
vember 1983; 

(7)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lost 
Creek  Wilderness  Area,  consisting  of  ap 
proximately  eleven  thousand  acres  in  the 
Pike  National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Lo.st  Creek  Wilderness 
Proposal",  dated  November  1983.  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 


10  Of  a  pari   ol   iiif   Lo.si   CK'-r.  Wilderness 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  96  560; 

(8)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Raggeds 
Wllderne.ss  Area,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  in  the  Grand  Mesa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Oh  Be  Joyful  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal'.  dated  November  1983.  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Raggeds  Wilderness  Area 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  96-560; 

(9)  the  Piedra  Wilderness  Area,  consisting 
of  approximately  forty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  eighty  acres  in  the  San  Juan  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Piedra  Wilderness  Proposal", 
dated  November  1983; 

(10)  the  St  Louis  Peak  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  Arapahoe  National  Forest, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "St. 
Louis  Peak  Wilderness  Proposal '.  dated  No- 
vember 1983; 

(11)  the  Vasquez  Peak  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  Arapahoe  National  Forest, 
as    generally    depicted    on    a    map   entitled 

'Vasquez  Peak  Wilderness  Proposal  ".  dated 
November  1983; 

( 12)  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  two  hundred 
and  forty  eight  thousand  acres  in  the  San 
I.sabel  National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  'Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilder- 
ness Proposal '.  dated  November  1983; 

(13)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  South 
San  Juan  Wilderness  Area,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately thirty-two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  San  Juan  National  Forest, 
as   generally    depicted   on    a    map   entitled 

South  San  Juan  Wilderness  Expansion 
Proposal",  dated  November  1983.  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  South  San  Juan  Wilder 
ness  Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  96- 
560; 

(14)  the  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  approximately  nineteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  fifty  acres  in  the  San 
Isabel  National  Forest,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Spanish  Peaks  Wilder- 
ness Proposal",  dated  November  1983; 

(15)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Hunter- 
Fryingpan  Wilderness  Area,  consisting  of 
approximately  eight  thou-sand  acres  in  the 
White  River  National  Forest,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Spruce  Creek 
Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  November 
1983.  which  are  incorporated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Hunter-Frying- 
pan  Wilderness  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95  237; 

( 16)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  and  near  the 
Weminuche  Wilderness  Area,  consisting  of 
approximately  thirty  three  thousand  acres 
in  the  San  Juan  National  Forest,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  West  Needles 
and  Weminuche  Wilderness  Expansion  Pro- 
posal." dated  November  1983.  which  are  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Weminuche  Wilderness  Area  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  93-632; 

(17)  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Wilderness 
Area,  consisting  of  approximately  twenty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  fifty  acres  in 
the  Rio  Grande  National  Forest,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wheeler 
Geologic  Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  No- 
vember 1983;  and 

(18)  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Big  Blue 
Wilderness  Area,  consisting  of  approximate- 
ly one  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  acres 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Gunni- 
son Basin  Resource  Area,  as  generally  de- 


picted on  a  map  entitled  American  Flats 
Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  November 
1983.  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Big  Blue 
Wilderness  Area  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  96  560 

(b)  The  lands  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  (18)  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  managed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  incorporated  in  and  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  the  maps  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wilderness 
area  designated  by  subsection  (a)  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources.  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  have  the 
.same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  892) 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  area  designated  in  this  Act,  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
dale  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Williams  Fork  Further  Planning  Area, 
Arapaho  National  Forest,  shall  be  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
its  presently  existing  wilderness  character 
and  potential  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System:  Provided. 
That  no  right,  or  claim  of  right,  to  the  di- 
version and  u.se  of  water  from  such  area  by 
the  board  of  water  commissioners  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  shall  be  preju- 
diced, diminished,  altered,  or  affected  by 
this  section,  and  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  including 
the  exercise  of  such  rights  in  a  manner  af- 
fecting the  areas  presently  existing  wilder- 
ness character  and  potential  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Factsheet— 1983  Colorado  Wilderness 
Bill 

The  1983  Colorado  Wildernesss  Bill  is  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  status  of  18  Colora- 
do areas  set  aside  by  Congress  for  further 
study  following  pas.sage  of  the  1980  Colora- 
do Wilderness  Act.  These  areas  include: 

Twelve  areas  designated  by  Congress  as 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  in  the  1980  Colora- 
do Wilderness  Act.  Congress  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to  review  and  report  to  Con- 
gress within  three  years  the  suitability  or 
unsuitability  of  these  areas  for  wilderness 
designation. 

Six  further  Planning  Areas  identified  by 
the  Forest  Service  during  the  RARE  II 
process  for  further  study  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  wilderness  preservation  system. 


The  1983  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  pro- 
poses creation  of  ten  new  wilderness  areas 
and  modifies  and  expands  the  boundaries  on 
.seven  e.stablished  wilderness  areas.  The  leg- 
islation proposes  the  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 733.000  acres  to  the  wilderness 
system  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  legislation  is  subject  to  existing  provi- 
sions of  law.  agreed  upon  in  the  1980  Colo- 
rado Wilderness  Act.  pertaining  to  release 
of  lands  not  found  suitable  for  wilderness, 
grazing  in  wilderness  areas  and  buffer  zone 
language. 

Decisions  on  each  area  are  the  result  of 
careful  review  of  existing  and  potential  con- 
flicting uses,  including  retreat lonal  vehicle 
use.  mineral,  oil  and  gas.  and  umber. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  seek  comment 
from  numerous  Coloradans  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  organizations,  representing  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  including  conservationists, 
local  and  county  officials  and  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  These  participants  have  identi- 
fied certain  conflicts  and  boundaries  have 
been  adjusted  and  an  entire  area  eliminated 
to  preserve  the  alternative  use  options.  For 
example,  portions  of  the  proposed  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Wilderness  have  been  eliminated 
to  preserve  certain  established  trail  bike  and 
four  wheel  drive  roads.  Boundary  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  other  areas  to  exclude 
certain  known  mineralized  pockets  and  pre- 
vent obstacles  to  the  development  of  poten- 
tial ski  areas  and  existing  water  rights  in 
the  proposed  Williams  Fork  and  St.  Louis 
I'eak  Wilderness  Areas. 

Summary  of  areas  incorporated  in  1983 
Colorado  Wilderness  Bill: 

SERVICE  CREEK 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
50.540  acres  in  the  Routt  National  Forest. 
Routt  County.  Colorado.  This  area  is  locat- 
ed ten  miles  southeast  of  Steamboat 
Springs.  Colorado,  and  on  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  Gore  Mountain  Range.  This 
area  is  home  to  large  numbers  of  elk  and 
popular  for  hiking,  cross  country  .skiing  and 
other  outdoor  activities.  This  area  was  des- 
ignated for  further  study  in  the  1980  Colo- 
rado Wilderness  Act. 

BUFFALO  PEAKS 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
57.430  acres  in  the  Pike-San  Isabel  National 
Forest,  in  Lake.  Chafee  and  Park  Counties. 
Colorado.  This  area  is  located  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Leadville  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  bighorn  sheep  areas  in  the  Stale 
of  Colorado. 

CANNIBAL  PLATEAU 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
63.700  acres  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest.  Hinsdale  County.  Colorado.  This 
area  is  two  miles  northeast  of  Lake  City. 
Colorado  and  contains  the  largest  alpine 
tundra  area  south  of  Alaska  in  addition  to 
many  bird  and  animal  species. 

DAVIS  PEAK 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
22.340  acres  in  the  Routt  National  Forest. 
Routt  County.  Colorado.  This  area  is  locat- 
ed north  of  Steamboat  Springs.  Colorado 
and  a  logical  addition  to  the  established  Mt. 
Zirkel  Wilderness  Area. 

FOSSIL  RIDGE 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
55.560  acres  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest.  GunnLson  County.  Colorado.  This 
area  is  located  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Gunnison.  Colorado  and  characterized  by 
high  peaks  and  slream-fed  alpine  lakes.  It  is 
located  in  proximity  to  several  population 
centers  and  provides  home  for  many  species 


of    wildlife    incliid;n>:    '-Ik.    mountain   goals, 
golden  eagles  and  pcrf-t^rine  falcons. 

GREENHORN 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
22.360  acres  in  the  San  Isabel  National 
Forest.  Pueblo  County.  Colorado.  This  area 
is  located  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Wet 
Mountain  Range  and  approximately  20 
miles  southwest  of  Pueblo.  Colorado.  This 
area  serves  as  a  readily  accessible  and  popu- 
lar recreation  area  of  south  central  Colora- 
do and  provides  home  for  an  abundant  pop- 
ulation of  wildlife  incuding  but  not  limited 
to  deer.  Pine  Marten.  Bighorn  sheep,  elk. 
and  greenback  cutthroat  trout. 

LOST  CREEK 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
11.000  acres  in  the  Pike-San  Isabel  National 
Forest.  Park  County.  Colorado,  This  area  is 
located  southwest  of  Denver  and  is  a  geo- 
graphically logical  addition  to  the  estab- 
lished Lost  Creek  Wilderness  Area. 

OH  BE  JOYFUL 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
5.500  acres  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest.  Gunnison  County.  Colorado.  This 
area  is  located  four  miles  northwest  of 
Crested  Butte.  Colorado,  and  is  a  logical  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  Raggeds  Wilderness 
Area.  This  area  is  known  for  its  glacial 
alpine  meadows  and  valleys  and  provides 
home  for  an  abundant  population  of  wild- 
life. 

PIEDRA 

Included  in  this  bill  is  wilderness  area  of 
49.180  acres  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest.  Archuleta  and  Hinsdale  Counties, 
Colorado.  This  area  is  30  miles  west  of 
Pagosa  Springs.  Colorado,  and  provides  im- 
portant migration  routes  between  summer 
and  winter  range  for  elk  and  deer  as  well  as 
serving  as  an  important  watershed  for 
nearly  41,000  acre  feet  of  water. 

ST.  LOUIS  PEAK 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
13,000  acres  in  the  Arapahoe  National 
Forest,  Grand  County,  Colorado.  This  area 
is  approximately  60  miles  west  of  Denver 
and  nine  miles  south  of  Fraser.  Colorado, 
and  consists  of  high  rugged  limberline 
peaks. 

VASCJUEZ  PEAK 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
13,000  acres  in  the  Arapahoe  National 
Forest.  Grand  and  Jackson  Counties.  Colo- 
rado. This  area  is  approximately  nine  miles 
south  of  Fraser,  Colorado  and  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  St.  Louis  Peak  Wilderness 
Area. 

SANGRE  DE  CRISTO 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
248,000  acres  in  the  Pike-San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest.  Saguache.  Alamosa  and  Custer 
Counties.  Colorado.  This  mountain  range  is 
five  miles  south  of  Salida.  Colorado,  and  30 
miles  northeast  of  Alamosa.  Colorado.  This 
area  of  the  state  is  among  the  most  prized 
recreational  ranges  and  provides  home  for 
many  wilderness  species  including  black 
bear,  cougar,  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  peregrine 
falcons  and  eagles. 

SOUTH  SAN  JUAN 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  addi- 
tion of  32.800  acres  in  the  San  Juan  and  Rio 
Grande  National  Forests.  Archuleta.  Miner- 
al and  Rio  Grande  Counties.  Colordao.  The 
V-Rock  and  Montezuma  Peak  areas  are  ad- 
ditions to  the  established  South  San  Juan 
Wilderness  Area,  located  some  50  miles 
south  and  east  of  Alamosa.  Colorado  and 


characterized    as    among    the    wildest    and 
primitive  areas  of  the  State. 

SPANISH  PEAKS 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
19.250  acres  in  the  San  Isabel  National 
Forest.  Las  Animas  County.  Colordao.  This 
area  is  located  20  miles  southwest  of  Wal- 
senburg.  Colorado,  and  best  known  for  twin 
volcanic  peaks  rising  nearly  6.000  feet  in  ele- 
vation above  the  surrounding  plains.  This 
area  is  important  to  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations, recreation  and  important  drainage. 

WHEELER 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
29,350  acres  in  the  Rio  Grande  National 
Forest.  Mineral  County.  Colorado.  This  area 
is  an  addition  to  the  established  La  Garita 
Wilderness  near  Creede.  Colorado,  and  best 
known  for  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Study  Area 
containing  unusual  and  spectacular  rock 
formations. 

SPRUCE  CREEK 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
8,000  acres  in  the  White  River  National 
Forest,  Pitkin  County,  Colorado.  This  area 
is  located  northeast  of  Aspen,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  existing  Hunter- 
Fryingpan  wilderness.  It  is  a  roadless  tract, 
providing  a  critical  migrating  route  between 
summer  and  winter  range  for  deer  and  elk; 
in  addition.  Spruce  Creek  is  the  home  of  the 
declining  Colorado  cutthroat  trout.  Other 
reported  wilderness  species  in  the  area  in- 
clude the  mountain  lion.  lynx,  white  tailed 
ptarmigan,  and  hairy  woodpecker  and 
others.  The  tourist  attractions  of  the  clean 
air  and  water  of  this  area  are  essential  to 
the  local  economy.  Aspen  and  Pitkin 
County  are  supportive  of  wilderness  desig- 
nation for  Spruce  Creek. 

WEST  NEEDLES  AND  WEMINUCHE  ADDITIONS 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
33.000  acres  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest.  San  Juan  County.  Colorado.  This 
area  is  located  between  the  towns  of  Duran- 
go  and  Silverton.  adjoining  the  western 
boundary  of  the  existing  Weminuche  wil- 
derness area.  Split  by  the  Narrow  Gauge 
railroad  running  through  the  Animas  River 
Gorge,  the  area's  pristine  beauty  is  enjoyed 
by  touri.sts  marvelling  at  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  Animas  River  Gorge.  Hikers,  back- 
packers, hunters,  and  fishermen  also  enjoy 
the  popular  hiking  trails  and  the  spectacu- 
lar views  of  the  San  Juan  Range.  The  state 
flower  of  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Colum- 
bine, grows  in  abundance  with  other  wild- 
flowers  on  the  slopes.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

.S     ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  175.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  to  exempt  the 
private  noncommercial  recording  of 
copyrighted  works  on  video  recorders 
from  copyright  infringement. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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S.  800.  a  bill  to  establish  an  ocean  and 
coastal  development  impact  assistance 
fund  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  to  States  nation- 
al ocean  and  coastal  development  and 
assistance  block  grants  from  moneys 
in  the  fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize  special 
assistance  for  desegregation  activities. 

S.    1436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1436,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  certain 
work-related  sick  pay  received  by  New 
York  City  police  officers. 

S.    1S88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1588.  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  exemption  for  Congress  from 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  employment 
and  privacy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1821.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  mortgage-backed  .securi- 
ties, to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1822 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1822,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  invest- 
ments m  mortgage  backed  securities 
through  trusts  for  investments  in 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    19  1.1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1913.  a  bill  to  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  school  lunch  and 
certain  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

S.    193  1 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1931.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  revise  the  tax  incentives  for 
certain  alcohol  fuels. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2014.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Deliquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  locating  miss- 
ing children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
(Mr.  Baker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  3,  1983.  through  April  9,  1983,  as 
■National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Lugar)  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  John.son 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  4  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  uniform  State  act  should  be  de- 
veloped and  adopted  which  provides 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dis.'^olution  (becau.se  of  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  death)  of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  bring  the  question 
of  .self-determination  of  the  Baltic 
States  before  the  United  Nations,  and 
lor  other  purpo-ses. 

SENATE  CONCUHRENT  RESOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  81.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  urgency  of 
extending  the  Japanese  automobile 
export  restraints  beyond  March  31, 
1984,  at  the  current  level  of  1,680.000 


vehicles,  to  foster  recovery  and  reduce 
high  unemployment  in  the  American 
automobile  industry. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  139,  a  re.solution  disapprov- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Study 
Group  on  Senate  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures to  abolish  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor of  Senate  Resolution  180,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  .sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  affordable  and 
decent  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  185.  a  re.solution  es- 
tablishing a  temporary  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Family.  Youth  and  Chil- 
dren. 

SENATE  RESOULTION  22  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  Senate  Resolution  225.  a 
re.solution  relating  to  the  dismantling 
of  nontariff  trade  barriers  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  import  of  beef. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
spon.sor of  Senate  Resolution  225, 
supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 

LIMIT 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2473 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to 
amendment  No.  2471  previously  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Riegle  and  others  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  308)  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt: 
as  follows: 

strike  all  after  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

to  the  extent  consistent  with  national  .secu- 
rity and  with  due  regard  for  the  proleclion 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  of  c-la.ssified 
information  and  information  relating  to  in- 
telligence .sources  and  methods.  unrea.son- 
able  restrictions  impo.sed  upon  the  press  in 
Grenada  shall  cea.se.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
.section,  ■unreasonable  restrictions'  means: 

(1)  Unreasonably  preventing  the  pre.ss 
from  freely  accessing  news  .sources  of  its 
choice: 


(2)  Unreasonably  limiting  the  number  or 
represent .11  ion  of  the  press  permitted  to 
enter  Grenada;  and 

(3 1  Unrt  a.sonably  limiting  freedom  of  un- 
supervised movement  of  the  press  in  Grena- 
da. 

Proiided.  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
action  which  jeopardizes  the  safety  or  secu- 
rity oi  United  Slates  or  allied  forces  or  citi- 
zens in  Grenada,  or  the  security  of  the 
United  States:  Providid  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
require  that  the  pre.s.s  shall  have  access  to 
or  that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
disclose  matters  set  forth  in  Subsection  (b) 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
552(b):  And  provided  further,  that  nothing 
in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  to  the  pres.s  access  to  new.s 
.sources  to  which  it  is  not  otherwise  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

BAUCUS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2474 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himsell.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Boschwii/.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
Levin  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  House  Joint  Resolution  308,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

NONTABIKE  TRADE  BARRIERS  TO  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  BEEF 

Sec     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  signa- 
tories to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred loas^GATT'r. 

(2)  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of 
GATT  and  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  the  United  States  has  given  Japan 
broad  access  to  many  United  Stales  mar 
kets: 

(3)  Japan  has  benefited  from  this  broad 
access  bv  becoming  a  major  United  States 
supplier"  and  now  has  a  $16,000,000,000 
annual  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States: 

(4)  Japan  u.ses  a  system  of  quotas  and 
other  nontariff  barriers  to  limit  the  impor- 
tation of  beef: 

(5)  such  barriers  force  Japanese  consum- 
ers to  pay  unrea-sonablv  high  prices  for  beef 
and  denies  American  cattlemen  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  fairly  in  the  Japanese 
market: 

(6)  such  barriers  are  in  violation  of  GATT: 

(7)  in  1979.  the  United  States  and  Japan 
negotiated  a  bilateral  agreement  under 
which  Japan  would  gradually  increase  its 
beet  quota: 

(8)  such  agreement  expires  on  March  31. 
1984.  at  which  time  Japan  will  no  longer  be 
under  any  agreement  to  increase  its  beef 
quota  and  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  under  any  agreement  to  forgo  trade  law 
remedies  against  Japan: 

(9)  negotiations  are  underway  to  establish 
a  new  bilateral  agreement:  and 

(10)  Japans  barriers  to  beef  imports  un- 
dermine the  principles  of  free  trade,  reduce 
the  income  of  United  Stales  cattlemen,  and 


obstruct  the  development  of  better  trade  re- 
lations   between     the    United    States    and 
Japan, 
(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  — 

(1)  in  negotiations  with  Japan,  the  Presi- 
dent and  United  States  negotiators  should 
insist  that  Japan  dismantle  all  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  importation  of  beef:  and 

(2)  if  negotiations  df)  not  result  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  the  dismantling  of  all 
such  barriers  by  the  time  of  the  expiration 
of  the  current  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  prescribing  the 
importation  of  beef  into  Japan,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  should  seek  ap- 
propriate relief  under  United  States  and 
international  trade  law. 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2475 

Mr.  KASTEN.  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  East. 
and  Mr.  Denton)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  308.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  Congress  pa.s.sed  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  with  the 
a.ssumption  that  there  would  be  three  dol- 
lars in  spending  cuts  for  every  one  dollar  in 
tax  increases:  and 

.Since  recent  Treasury  Department  figures 
.sho^^  that  spending  has  in  fact  increased  by 
SI. 14  for  every  $1  in  tax  increases:  and 

Since  the  increase  in  federal  spending  has 
resulted  in  the  need  to  increase  the  perma- 
n"nt  public  debt  limit  to  SI. 6  trillion:  and 

Since  the  United  Stales  is  finally  experi- 
encing a  strong  economic  recovery  which 
would  be  endangered  by  a  tax  increase. 
Now.  therefore. 

It  is  the  sen.se  of  liie  .Senate  that  no  fur- 
ther tax  increases  should  be  enacted  until 
Congress  fulfills  the  pledge-  made  one  year 
ago  to  reduce  spending  by  three  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  in  revenue  raised  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 

KENNEDY  (AND  HATFIELD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2476 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfield)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 308.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  fi.ids  that  the  great- 
est challenge  facing  the  Earth  is  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war  by  accident  or 
design. 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2477 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eagle- 
TON.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston. Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  proposed  an  amendment  to 


the  joint  resolution  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 308,  supra:  as  follows: 

In  the  first  degree  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  strike  all 
after  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and  Reduc- 
tions^  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

(2)  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  dangerously 
increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanitys  final  war:  and 

(3)  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  followed 
by  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles, 
and  other  delivery  systems  is  needed  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

(bi  As  an  immediate  arms  control  objec- 
tive, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

<  1 )  pursue  an  immediate  and  complete 
iialt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race: 

(2 1  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  ruclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems: and 

(3)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(c)  Proceeding  from  the  freeze,  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery s.vstems.  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2478 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  Hou.sc  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 308.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  language:  'Since  the 
greatest  danger  facing  mankind  is  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  nuclear  war  by  acci- 
dent, miscalculation  or  design;  and  Since  an 
unrestricted  arms  race  would  threaten 
peace  and  security,  divert  resources  needed 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  under- 
mine the  mutual  confidence  needed  to 
attain  agreement  on  a  new  arms  reductions 
agreement.  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that: 

(1)  an  agreement  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reductions  Talks  (START)  should,  among 
other  restrictions,  provide  for  significant  re- 
ductions to  equal  levels  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  and  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  warheads  deployed  on 
these  systems,  with  comparable  reductions 
in  other  types  of  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons, in  a  manner  which  enhances  stability 
and  deterrence: 

(2)  Congress  supports  the  mutual  guaran- 
teed builddown  concept,  which  would,  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union,  immediately 
cap  and  then  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  United  States  and  Soviet  strate- 
gic warheads  and  their  overall  destructive 
capacity. 

(3)  The  United  Slates  should  continue  to 
press,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
to  achieve  balanced,  stabilizing  arms  reduc- 
tions, looking  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
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the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  world's  arsenals. 

GRASSLFY  AMl-NDMKNT  NO.  2479 

Mr  GRASSLLY  proposed  an 
amendmciu  to  the  joint  resolution 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  308,  supra:  as 
follow.s 

At  the  appropriate  places,  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  By  March  1.  1984.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  a  comparison  of  the 
amounts  expended  to  carry  out  each  Feder 
al  program  in  each  of  the  fifteen  most 
recent  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1.  1983.  with  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
budgets  submitted  by  the  President  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  preceding  each  such  fiscal  year  that 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram in  each  fiscal  year  in  such  fifteen- 
fiscalyear  period.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  such  program  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  in  such  fifteen-fiscal-year  period— 

(Da  determination  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  such  program  in  such 
fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  specification  of  the  amount  request- 
ed in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram in  such  fiscal  year; 

(3)  a  specification  of  any  amount  project- 
ed in  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  preceding 
such  fiscal  year  that  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  program  in  such  fiscal  year; 
and 

(4)  a  comparison  of  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

(B)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  program  for  such  fi.scal 
year  and  any  amount  specified  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  such  program  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  By  January  15.  1984.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  interim  report  which  con 
tains  the  information  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  — 

( 1 )  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(2)  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration; 

(3)  the  program  of  Federal  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  benefits  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use  401  et  .seq.);  and 

(4)  the  program  of  hospital  insurance  and 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
established  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq). 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  head  of  each  Fed 
eral  department  and  agency  shall  provide 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  access  to  all  data  and  informa- 
tion nece.ssary  to  enable  the  Comptroller 
General  to  prepare  the  reports  required  by 
this  section. 


At  the  end  of  Rule  15  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•6.  During  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  affecting  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt,  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor 
mation  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearings  scheduled  on  the 
nomination  of  William  P.  Clark  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  November 
1,  2.  and  3  v^ill  begin  at  9  a.m.  instead 
of  8:30  a.m..  as  previously  scheduled. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5304. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  scheduled  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  impact  that  certain 
coal  land  exchanges  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  western 
land  grant  railroads,  the  Burlington 
Northern  and  Union  Pacific  will  have 
on  the  value  of  Indian-owned  coal. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  15,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD 
583,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Tom  Champion  or  Max  Richtman  at 
224-2251. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2470 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  House  Joint 
Resolution  308,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 


AUTHORITY  hoH  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  October  31,  at 
2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  discuss 
International  Communications  and  In- 
formation Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  October  31,  first  in 
executive  session  to  be  followed  by 
open  session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
military  situation  in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 


meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  October  31.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimonv  concerning  S.  1870. 
the  Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counter- 
feiting and  Fraud  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


f)(-iMF  VTDFi"!  RECORDING 

•  M:,  "AAK-NLii.  -Mi  President,  I  am 
today  announcing  that  I  ha\e  become 
cosponsor  of  S.  175,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
S.  175  will  establish  that  home  video 
recording  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

At  present,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  acted  on  the  pending  case  that 
would  establish  whether  or  not  such 
recording  can  be  considered  a  copy- 
right violation. 

Mr.  President,  artists  who  create  ma- 
terial that  others  would  want  to 
record  and  sell  for  profit  deserve  and 
should  receive  some  compensation  for 
the  .sale  of  their  creations— however, 
some  of  the  means  by  which  certain 
persons  have  proposed  to  collect  these 
royalties  are  unfair  to  the  10  million 
honest  users  of  video  cassette  record- 
ers. 

A  royalty  tax  .solution  would  unnec- 
essarily interfere  with  the  free  mar- 
ketplace and  could  cost  American  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars  over  the 
coming  decade.  The  royalty  fee  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a  special  sales  tax 
on  home  recorders  and  tapes  which 
would  go  into  a  fund  to  pay  royalties 
to  owners  of  copyrights. 

Such  royalty  schemes  would  result 
in  significant  inequities  becase  there  is 
no  practical  way  that  a  royalty  tax  can 
reflect  the  varied  and  growing  u.ses  of 
VCR's,  such  as  making  home  video 
movies,  playing  back  precorded  tapes 
and  time-shifting  television  programs 
to  watch  at  another  hour.  These  are 
the  types  of  u.sers  that  S.  175  seeks  to 
protect— not  those  who  tape  copy- 
righted works  for  commercial  gain  in 
violation  of  the  Coi^vright  Act.« 


THE  FRUSTRATING  JOB  OF 
SENATOR  HATFIELD 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  an  article  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  should  read.  The  article 
is  about  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  who  late  last 
week  announced  that  he  would  seek 
another  term  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and,  I  hope,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  the  decision,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  looks  forward  to 
working  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  years 
ahead. 


1  rusk  iliat  ttie  article  from  this 
mornings  Wall  Street  Jouri-ial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

CoNTiNt  k:.  Hhsci  r  rENESS  on 

Ai'snioriMATioNS 

(By  Leonard  M.  Apcar) 

WASHINGTON.- About  five  months  into  his 
new  job  in  1981  as  chairman  of  the  influen- 
tial Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Re- 
publican Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  talked  pri- 
vately of  quitting  the  post. 

•I  was  frustrated.  I  was  angry.  I  felt  be- 
trayed." the  Oregon  moderate  recalls.  The 
targets  of  his  anger  were  several  Republican 
colleagues  who  double-crossed  him  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  supporting  a  time-consum- 
ing, politically  sensitive  anti-abortion 
amendment  to  an  unrelated— but  urgently 
needed— package  of  spending  measures.  Sen. 
Hatfield  had  hoped  to  steer  the  legislation 
through  the  Senate  without  any  hitches 
and  thought  that  his  brethren  had  agreed 
to  go  along. 

ONLY  GAME  IN  TOWN 

•We're  going  to  stop  legislating  on  appro- 
priations bills."  he  declared,  and  save  those 
separate  fights  for  another  day.  To  demon- 
strate his  resolve,  he  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  he  had  supported  it  in 
the  past.  But  it  turned  out  that  .stopping 
such  extraneous  legislating  on  money  bills  is 
like  trying  to  fight  the  law  of  gravity.  And 
despite  some  gains.  Sen.  Hatfield  remains 
frustrated  and  angry  about  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  what  he  argues  are  needed 
changes  to  impose  orderliness  and  efficiency 
on  the  unwieldy  appropriations  process. 

One  problem  has  been  that  spending  bills 
have  long  been  the  'only  game  in  town  for 
lawmakers  who  see  them  as  veto-proof 
freight  trains  on  which  to  load  amendments 
for  pet  projects  or  issues.  Amendments  also 
can  be  used  to  get  popular  items  around  re- 
luctant committees.  Another  problem  is 
that  temporary,  stopgap  spending  legisla- 
tion has  become  used  as  a  way  to  postpone 
difficult  decisions  on  dome.stic  spending 
i.ssues.  When  the  current  fi.scal  year  began 
Oct.  1.  Sen.  Hatfield's  committee-and  its 
counterpart  House  panel— had  failed  to 
complete  action  on  nine  of  13  annual  spend- 
ing bills.  To  keep  the  money  flowing.  Con- 
gress had  to  pass  a  resolution  to  continue  in- 
terim spending  for  such  programs  as  de- 
fense, health,  welfare,  education,  agricul- 
ture and  foreign  aid. 

•The  continuing  resolution  is  a  horrible 
way  to  conduct  business.  "  Sen.  Hatfield 
says.  It  totally  distorts  the  appropriations 
process  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  effect, 
were  not  creating  a  new  program  for  the 
coming  year.  Its  a  patchwork,  its  not  a 
blueprint."  he  says. 

For  most  agencies  and  departments  cov- 
ered by  the  resolution,  it  merely  sets  spend- 
ing rales  that  keep  them  on  hold.  For  Con- 
gress, the  delays  in  getting  one  set  of  appro- 
priations bills  out  the  door  at  least  means 
less  time  left  for  consideration  of  next 
year's  measures,  creating  a  backup.  And  im- 
plications of  a  continuing  resolution  can  be 
more  far-reaching. 

For  one  thing,  the  resolutions  very  exist- 
ence reflects  the  fact  that  Congress  cant 
make  difficult  choices  that  are  required  to 
produce  the  13  annual  spending  bills.  The 
bills  that  aren't  finished  in  time  are  often 
delayed  or  thwarted  completely  in  commit- 
tee by  a  failure  to  resolve  important  politi- 
cal issues  or  reach  a  compromise  on  an  ad- 
ministration budget  proposal.  The  resulting 
continuing  resolution  taken  up  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floors  has  evolved  from  a 


slim,  technical  document  into  a  legislative 
behemoth  of  500  pages,  in  some  instances, 
and  loaded  with  complex  provisions  and  spe- 
cial-interest sweeteners.  Few  lawmakers  un- 
derstand its  contents  fully,  though  it  sets 
spending  rates  for  many  politically  impor- 
tant areas. 

Nowhere  are  the  problems  caused  by  the 
resolutions  more  co.stly  than  al  the  Penta- 
gon. This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  resolution 
which  runs  from  Oct.  1  through  Nov.  10 
prevents  the  Defense  Department  from  be 
ginning  production  of  new  weapons  or  pro 
duction  increases.  The  Pentagon  must  delay 
commitments  to  begin  production  of  new 
equipment  until  a  separate  military  spend- 
ing bill  is  enacted  or  some  other  agreement 
is  reached. 

■Planning  goes  out  the  window.  "  says  a 
top  Pentagon  budget  official.  In  some  cases, 
the  price  of  a  new  $800  million  ship  can  rise 
0.5  percent  a  month  while  Congress  makes 
up  its  mind.  By  one  estimate,  a  continuing 
resolution  costs  as  much  as  $750  million  for 
each  month  it's  in  effect. 

There  also  are  broader  frustrations  for 
the  61-year-old  Mr.  Hatfield.  So  much  so 
that  there  was  a  serious  question  about 
whether  he  would  seek  a  fourth  term  next 
vear.  He  announced  Friday  that  he  will  run. 
but  he  remains  troubled  by  the  Senate's 
sluggish  pace  on  spending  matters.  And  he 
is  uneasy  in  his  self-described  role  as  the 
"leper  "  of  the  GOP  who  has  a  leading  role 
in  a  Republican  Senate  that  is  more  con- 
servative than  he  would  like. 

Always  to  the  left  of  the  OOP's  center. 
Mr.  Hatfield  has  shown  little  appetite  for 
cutting  the  domestic  programs  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  funds.  There  have 
been  days,  he  says,  when  money  saved  by 
cutting  domestic  programs,  many  of  which 
he  promoted,  was  channeled  directly  into 
military  programs  that  he  long  opposed.  "I 
said.  Hey.  why  should  I  go  in  there  and 
whack  and  slajih  and  cut  away  in  programs 
that  Im  deeply  committed  to.  only  to  have 
the  membership  come  out  and  support  addi- 
tional military  money  that  hasnt  even  been 
asked  for  by  the  administration?    ' 

But  while  pressing  for  what  he  could  get. 
he  has  gone  along  with  most  of  the  domes- 
tic cuts  as  his  price  to  be  part  of  the  team. 
"I  felt  I  had  to  lower  some  ol  my  flags  at 
least  to  half-mast. "  he  says.  His  hope  was 
that  others  would  do  the  same  for  him. 

That  is  why.  back  in  1981.  he  wanted  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  refrain  from  pushing 
the  abortion  amendment  onto  a  complicated 
package  that  included  $15  billion  in  spend- 
ing cuts.  $22  billion  in  supplemental  spend- 
ing and  a  continuing  resolution. 

Despite  that  experience,  colleagues  say. 
Sen.  Hatfield  has  succeeded  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  his  committee.  Last  month, 
the  continuing  resolution  for  uncompleted 
spending  bills  breezed  through  Congress 
without  the  usual  barrage  of  amendments. 
And  -several  of  the  nine  uncompelted  meas- 
ures are  moving  in  the  legislative  pipeline, 
including  defense. 

Sen.  Hatfield  also  says  that  there  have 
been  some  small  personal  victories  recently. 
He  still  thinks  that  he  may  be  able  to  slop 
funding  of  the  MX  missiles,  which  he  op- 
poses. He  believes  that  if  he  hadnt  pushed 
for  the  jobs  bill  that  Congress  passed  earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  wouldn't  have 
agreed  to  it.  And  he  lakes  some  of  the  credit 
for  stalling  production  of  a  new  series  of 
chemical  weapons.  ■It's  a  rear-guard 
action.  "  he  says  of  his  efforts. 

But  Sen.  Hatfield's  resistance  to  some  ad- 
ministration proposals  draws  fire  from  some 


fellow  Republicans.  And  he  remains  frus- 
trated over  the  frequent  political  gridlock 
on  major  spending  bills.  This  year's  action 
on  a  continuing  resolution  was  achieved 
only  after  he  pleaded  with  his  Senate  col- 
leagues to  save  their  amendments  for  a  less 
urgent  measure  that  arrived  on  the  floor 
later. 

politically  frustrating 

Sen.  Hatfield  sees  ways  to  improve  the 
process  but  concedes  that  there  aren't  any 
easy  solutions.  Historically,  spending  bills 
originate  in  the  House.  To  avoid  delays,  he 
has  started  work  in  the  Senate  committee 
even  before  the  House  has  finished  its  meas- 
ure, and  he  has  threatened  to  take  the  bills 
to  the  floor  to  keep  the  process  moving.  He 
would  like  more  restrictive  rules  to  make  it 
difficult  to  attach  unrelated  amendments  or 
for  a  member  to  try  to  stop  debate  on  a 
spending  measure.  But  he  adds.  'We  know- 
too  well  that  the  clever  minds  which  pro- 
mulgate new  rules  and  reforms  are  cleverer 
still  in  negating  their  effect." 

So  why  is  he  likely  to  seek  to  continue  in  a 
post  that  he  finds  so  procedurally  and  po- 
litically frustrating? 

Sen.  Hatfield,  who  is  deeply  religious,  re- 
calls a  trip  to  India  and  a  visit  with  Mother 
Teresa.  He  noted  the  poverty  and  asked  the 
nun  how  she  struggled  against  it.  She  told 
me  the  Lord  hasn't  called  me  to  be  success- 
ful, just  to  be  faithful.  "  Mr.  Hatfield,  says. 

Tm  not  Mother  Teresa,  but  I  lake  a  prag- 
matic view  and  can  recall  that  to  my  own 
role  ."• 


THE  ARGENTINE  ELECTIONS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  not  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  Argentina,  as  chairman  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  I 
feel  some  comment  is  in  order  con- 
cerning yesterday's  elections  in  Argen- 
tina. 

I  suspect  there  is  broad  approval 
among  Americans  concerning  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  representative 
process  in  Argentina.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  note  of  this 
progress  and  that  our  relations  with 
Argentina  will  be  placed  on  a  cordial 
basis  befitting  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  relations  at  the  time  of  Argentine 
independence.  As  at  no  time  before  in 
our  history,  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
the  New  World  must  work  together  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  in 
order  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
tersting  development  in  the  Argentine 
elections  is  the  emergence  of  a  strong 
two-party  system.  Judging  from  early 
election  returns,  it  appears  that  the 
Argentine  electorate  voted  on  a  re- 
markably careful  and  sophisticated 
bails,  and  favored  the  most  democratic 
elements  of  the  Peronist  and  Radical 
Parties.  Another  indication  of  that  is 
suggested  by  the  split  balloting  report- 
ed in  a  number  of  areas. 

It  appears  that  the  Argentine  Con- 
gress will  not  be  dominated  by  a  single 
party  and  that  the  opposition  will  be 
strong  and  dynamic.  Whichever  party 
gains  the  Presidency,  a  spirit  of  na- 
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tional  unity  and  bipartisanship  is 
needed  to  overcome  past  divisions  and 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing  the  Ar- 
gentine nation. 

The  Radical  Party  has  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  being  a  democratic  force  con- 
cerned with  the  Argentine  national  in- 
terest. While  the  Peronist  Party  ap- 
parently did  not  gain  the  Presidency, 
it  appears  that  its  strong  showing  can 
lead  to  greater  internal  party 
strength,  particularly  as  constructive 
changes  and  adjustments  are  made  in- 
ternally as  a  result  of  the  election  ex- 
perience. 

In  all,  the  elections  represent  a 
promising  chance  for  Argentina  to 
practice  responsible  representative 
government  with  accountability  to  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  visits  to  Argen- 
tina. I  have  found  a  land  blessed  with 
bountiful  natural  resources  and  a  so- 
phisticated and  dynamic  population.  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  elections  will  be 
a  step  forward  for  the  Argentine 
nation  to  realize  its  historic  destiny 
both  in  the  New  World  and  in  the 
international  community  of  nations.* 


S.  2029 

•  Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  .serve  as  an  original  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  2029,  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  illegal  aliens  from  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits.  The 
current  loopholes  in  our  social  security 
laws  which  allow  aliens  who  have  left 
this  country  to  collect  benefits  has 
long  troubled  me. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  for 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  so  many,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Government  owes  its 
citizens  assurances  that  the  trust  fund 
is  being  closely  monitored.  The  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  nonresident  aliens 
must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Under  the  present  law.  illegal  aliens 
who  have  been  deported  are  prohibit- 
ed from  receiving  social  .security  bene- 
fits. However,  aliens  who  leave  the 
country  voluntarily  are  able  to  collect 
benefits  based  on  their  illegal  employ- 
ment. The  measure  introduced  today 
would  prevent  any  illegal  alien  discov- 
ered by  the  INS  from  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  this  bill 
would  go  still  further  as  it  would  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  legal  resi- 
dent and  employment  status  criteria 
for  the  receipt  of  benefits. 

As  many  of  you  know,  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  legislative  meas- 
ure was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983. 

I  cosponsored  that  amendment  be- 
cau.se  I  believe  our  social  .security  trust 
fund  cannot  withstand  illegal  drains  of 
this  type.  Unfortunately,  our  language 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

A  recent  GAO  report  estimates  that 
if  even  1  percent  of  the  3.5  to  6  million 


illegals  living  in  this  country  draw 
benefits,  it  could  cost  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  fund  $108  million  per  year.  A 
more  realistic  10-percent  collection 
rate  could  cost  $1  billion  per  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  staggering  sta- 
tistics, I  will  wholeheartedly  support 
this  legislation  and  work  for  its  speedy 
passage.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  and  a  long-time  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. I  will  continue  to  fight  to  assure 
our  senior  citizens  that  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  w;"  •■••"^'lin  solvent. • 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  learn  Tuesday  that  President 
Reagan  had  terminated  the  appoint- 
ments" of  three  members  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  His  action 
reflects  insensilivity  to  the  importance 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
disregard  for  the  tireless  efforts  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  re.solve  this  dilem- 
ma. 

In  light  of  the  public  perception  of 
the  administration's  overall  civil  rights 
records  and  reputation,  this  incident  is 
particularly  troubling. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  afloat  on  a  .sea  of  doubt,  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  take  action 
and  return  the  Commission  to  .secure 
ground.  Civil  rights  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  are  too  important 
to  our  national  well-being  and  herit- 
age. 

On  October  10.  this  body  paid  trib- 
ute to  Americas  most  important  civil 
rights'  spokesman.  Dr.  Martin  King, 
Jr.  In  setting  aside  Dr.  King's  birthday 
as  a  national  holiday,  we  acknowl- 
edged not  only  Dr.  King's  historic  ac- 
complishments, but  aKso  the  high  pri- 
ority of  civil  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

While  that  action  was  a  momentous 
and  encouraging  step  forward,  today 
we  must  confront  a  divisive  issue  in- 
volving our  national  commitment  to 
protect  and  fester  those  accomplish- 
ments. The  future  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  in  jeopardy.  The 
irony  of  this  situation  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  ability  to  act  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  Mothers,  by  and  large,  came  to 
America  fully  aware  of  the  need  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  oppres- 
sive tendencies  of  government.  Their 
beliefs  were  embodied  in  the  document 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
Government— the  Constitution. 

Because  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's commitment  to  "a  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  "  we  fought  a  Civil  War.  There- 
after, we  enacted  the  13th.  14th.  15th. 


and  19th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Despite  these  constitutional  prom- 
ises of  equality  and  freedom,  for  many 
years  our  society  failed  to  implement 
these  guarantees  of  equal  rights  to  all 
citizens. 

Although  there  was  a  flurry  of  civil 
rights  activity  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Era.  following  the  Civil  War, 
major  progress  did  not  occur  until  the 
mid-20th  century.  Judicial  decisions, 
such  as  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954).  set  the  stage  for 
the  public  awareness  and  discontent 
that  was  to  follow  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

But  even  before  the  Supreme  Court 
set  the  court  for  legislative  equity,  a 
few  political  leaders  risked  their  ca- 
reers to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  One 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  s  original 
and  most  powerful  and  dedicated 
spokesman  was  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Hubert  Humphrey  advocated  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  for  many,  many 
years— in  the  face  of  tremendous  oppo- 
sition and  pressure. 

Few  who  were  present  at  the  1948 
Democratic  National  Convention  will 
ever  forget  the  eloquent  and  coura- 
geous words  of  Hubert  Humphrey  in 
support  of  his  party's  civil  rights  plat- 
form: 

Then-  are  tho.se  who  .say  lo  you— we  are 
ru.shing  this  is.sue  of  civil  right.s.  1  say  we  are 
172  years  late.  There  arc  those  who  .say— 
thi.s  issue  of  civil  rights  is  an  inrrinKement 
on  the  States  rights.  The  time  has  arrived 
for  the  Democratic  Party  to  get  out  of  the 
shadow  of  States  nphts  and  walk  forth- 
nshtly  into  tlie  bright  sunshine  of  human 
rights. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  authorized  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  1957.  The  Commission 
was  created  after  years  of  effort,  on 
the  part  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  to  oversee  gains 
made  in  civil  rights  and  to  alert  our  so- 
ciety to  new  needs. 

During  the  historic  debate  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Hubert  Humphrey  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  action 
which  was  being  taken  by  Congress 
and  his  unique  foresight  was  again  re- 
vealed: 

I  can  remember  when  we  pleaded  in  the 
Senate  for  a  Civil  Rights  Commi-ssion  and 
when  we  could  not  even  get  a  pleasant  or 
courteous  hearing.  .  .  . 

I  introduced  the  first  bill  in  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  on  civil 
rights.  That  was  in  the  81st  Congre.ss.  The 
provisions  in  the  bill  on  the  establishment 
of  the  commission  are  almost  identical  with 
the  provision  of  the  bill  I  had  introduced.  If 
it  was  good  enough  for  me  in  the  8Ist  Con- 
gre.ss—and  I  reintroduced  it  in  the  82nd. 
83rd,  and  841  h  Congress  and  be  grateful  for 
it.  .  .  . 

The  provision  for  a  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion IS  sound,  long  overdue,  and  will  be  of 
great  significance  to  the  people  of  America 
in  the  days  to  come. 


Fortunately.  Hubert  was  able  to  re- 
alize a  great  deal  of  the  vision  he  fore- 
saw for  America  during  the  1960's.  He 
outlined  those  gains  in  a  speech  to  the 
White  House  Conference  in  1966: 

In  a  few  short  years,  we  have  traveled 
down  a  road  studded  with  landmarks;  his- 
toric Supreme  Court  decisions,  legislative 
victories,  executive  actions.  And  as  we  have 
traveled  that  road,  we  have  seen  thousands 
of  acts  of  heroism,  large  and  small,  by  the 
brave  and  determined  Americans  who  made 
that  journey  with  u.s— men  and  women  of 
both  races  .struggling  to  .secure  the  reality  of 
freedom,  equality  and  human  dignity. 

The  Great  Society   brought   to  our 
Nation  a  series  of  comprehensive  and 
effective  pieces  of  legislation,  designed 
to  remove  barriers  to  equal  opportu- 
nity. Those  laws,  the  Civil  Right.s  Act 
of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Fair   Housing   Act   of    1968,   instituted 
new   types  of  civil   rights   guarantees 
and  clarified  and  reinforced  old  ones. 
Additionally,   they   established   penal- 
lies  for  failure  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quirements.   Lists    of    affected    racial 
and  ethnic  populations  were  formulat- 
ed and  women  were  finally  entitled  to 
protection  under  these  laws  as  a  result 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  di.scrimination. 
Despite  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  civil  rights  effort. 
America    remains    a    society    that    is 
plagued   by  the  threat  of  discrimina- 
tion. Franklin  A.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  recently  identi- 
fied   America's    struggle    with    racism 
and    bigotry    in    an    address   entitled. 
■Reflections  on  a  Multiracial  Society." 
I  would  like  to  read  just  a  portion  of 
that  address  for  the  Record. 

America's  struggle  with  racism  has  deep 
roots.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
nation,  a  decision  wa.s  made  to  rely  on  black 
slave  labor  as  the  mainstay  of  the  southern 
agricultural  economy.  Today,  we  are  wres- 
tling with  the  consequences  of  that  decision 
and  with  the  society  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made.  But  so 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  In  a  .sense, 
the  ultimate  battle  takes  place  within  each 
of  our  minds.  The  outcome  for  our  nation 
will  be  determined  less  by  the  achievements 
measured  by  statistics  than  by  the  attitudes 
with  which  we  proceed. 

There  are  storm  clouds  on  my  country's 
horizon  suggesting  that  further  progress  in 
overcoming  the  legacy  of  discrimination  will 
become  more  difficult.  That  is  .so.  in  part, 
becau.se  the  obstacles  are  more  subtle  and 
thus,  less  subject  to  discovery  and.  in  part. 
because  of  Americas  diminished  .self-confi- 
dence. Its  not  easy  to  be  of  a  generous  spirit 
when  voure  li\ing  in  hard  times  and  its  dif- 
ficult to  see  your  enlightened  self-intere.st 
when  you  immediate  self-interest  seems 
threatened. 

Thus,  historically  there  exists  a  need 
lo  monitor  and  protect  the  gains  that 
have  been  achieved  in  guaranteeing 
equal  opportunity  and  protection.  The 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  fulfills 
that  need. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  can 
be  summarized  as  follows:  To  investi- 
gate  allegations  that   citizens  of  the 
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United  Stales  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote;  to  study  and  collect 
information  concerning  legal  develop- 
ments constituting  discrimination  or 
denial  of  equal  protection  under  the 
Constitution:  to  appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  lo  discrimination  or 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution:  to  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  discrimination; 
and  to  submit  interim  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Although  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  originally  given  a  lifespan  of 
very  brief  duration,  its  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  our  country  became  quickly  ap- 
parent and  that  life  has  been  extended 
23  years.  Once  again,  the  lime  has 
come  to  restore  life. 

The  House,  acting  in  response  lo 
this  need,  considered  the  matter  in  a 
timely  and  reasonable  fashion  and  en- 
acted legislation  well  before  Septem- 
ber 30. 

But,  September  30  has  come  and 
gone  with  no  action  taken  in  this  body 
to  preserve  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  As  a  result,  the  Commis- 
sion now  finds  Itself  in  a  ■wind-down" 
period,  with  little  or  no  authority  to 
conduct  business  and  incredible  uncer- 
tainly about  its  future.  This  is  a  tragic 
occurrence. 

Equally  tragic  is  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence the  Commission  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  President's  ac- 
tions. The  Commission  must  be  free  to 
act  without  fear  of  retribution  from 
any  branch  of  Government. 

It  is,  however,  not  loo  late  to  rectify 
this  situation.  Senators  Specter  and 
BiDEN  have  proposed  legislation  which 
would  save  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  am  pleased  lo  join  my 
colleagues  and  cosponsors  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  78. 

This  legislation  would  transform  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  into  a  legisla- 
tive advisory  body,  with  four  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  House  and  four 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate.  This 
legislation  will  insure  continuation  of 
the  Commission  and  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort  and  to  act  with  dis- 
patch on  this  issue. 

Let  us  follow  through  with  the  com- 
mitment we  made  lo  civil  rights  on  Oc- 
tober 19  and  restore  life  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lei  it  die.» 


OPENING  UP  THE  JAPANESE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MARKET 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
a  3-year  agreement  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Japan  opening  pro- 
curement by  Nippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  to  American  exports  is  due 
to  expire  in  December  of  this  year.  I 


believe  it  critically  important  to  our 
domestic  telecommunications  equip- 
ment industry  that  the  President  and 
his  trade  advisers  secure  significant 
improvements  in  this  agreement. 

The  agreement  was  intended  to  open 
up  lo  American  and  non-Japanese 
competitors  the  $3  billion  a  year 
market  created  by  the  government- 
owned  telephone  company  in  Japan. 
Unfortunately,  the  results  of  the 
agreement  have  been  less  than  satis- 
factory. Thus  far.  less  than  1  percent 
of  procurement  by  NTT  has  gone  to 
American  firms,  despite  their  techno- 
logical achievements  and  quality  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  domestic  telecommunications 
industry  is  entering  a  new  era  of  in- 
creased competition.  Not  withstanding 
any  reservations  we  may  have,  divesti- 
ture of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  will  soon  be  a  fact  of  life. 
With  Bell  operating  companies  un- 
linked from  Western  Electric.  AT&T's 
manufacturing  arm:  with  individual 
businesses  and  consumers  more  likely 
than  ever  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
equipment  from  foreign  suppliers:  our 
domestic  market  is  inviting  unprece- 
dented foreign  entry.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  industry  is  struggling  to 
expand  into  markets  abroad,  including 
the  Japanese  market,  said  lo  be  second 
in  size  only  to  our  own. 

Our  telecommunications  industry 
has  been  one  of  our  leading  high  tech- 
nology sectors.  It  can  and  should  play 
an  increasing  role  in  our  economy  in 
the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  sub- 
ject it  to  stiff  competition  here  at 
home,  while  denying  it  the  ability  to 
freely  compete  abroad.  At  stake  is  the 
health  of  our  established  firms,  the 
growth  of  new  ones,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  of  men  and  women  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  my  Slate  is  among 
the  Nation's  leaders  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  communications  equipment. 
Some  40.000  men  and  women  earn 
their  livelihood  in  that  pursuit.  Thou- 
sands others  are  engaged  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  product 
and  the  marketing  of  it  here  and 
abroad.  The  issue  of  trade  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  my  constituents. 

It  is  also  an  important  issue  for 
many  of  my  colleagues,  who  have 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
President,  urging  him  to  take  all  possi- 
ble steps  to  strengthen  the  agreement 
between  our  Nation  and  Japan  on 
trade  in  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  signed  by  myself  and 
14  of  my  colleagues  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 
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Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC.  October  31.  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  tho 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  opening  procurement  by  Nippon 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  to  American  ex- 
ports will  expire  in  December  of  this  year. 
We  are  writing,  in  advance  of  your  planned 
trip  to  Japan,  to  express  our  strong  interest 
in  securing  significant  improvements  in  this 
important  agreement. 

The  Japanese  telecommunications  equip- 
ment market  is  second  in  size  only  to  our 
own  domestic  market.  Government-owned 
NTT.  procures  over  $3  billion  in  goods  an- 
nually. It  is  critically  important  to  our  do- 
mestic telephone  and  telegraph  equipment 
industry,  and  iti  roughly  150.000  workers. 
many  of  whom  are  concentrated  in  our 
states,  that  the  Japanese  market  become  in- 
creasingly accessible  to  American  exports. 

The  advent  of  a  competitive  telecommuni- 
cations policy  in  our  nation  has  opened  our 
domestic  market  to  unprecedented  foreign 
entry.  After  the  divestiture  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co..  Bell  operal 
ing  companies— which  purchase  roughly  $13 
billion  in  equipment  a  year -will  no  longer 
be  linked  contractually  to  Western  Electric. 
AT&T's  manufacturing  arm.  Those  compa- 
nies will  be  more  likely  to  consider  pur 
chases  of  foreign-made  equipment.  Individ- 
ual consumers  are  already  free  to  purchase 
their  own  terminal  equipment  and  foreign 
equipment  manufacturers  are  actively 
courting  them.  The  United  States  imported 
over  $600  million  in  telephone  and  tele- 
graph equipment  in  1982.  almost  half  of 
that  from  Japan.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
imported  $141  million  in  equipment,  includ- 
ing radio  equipment,  while  exporting  over 
$1.5  billion. 

Our  nations  longstanding  trade  surplus  in 
telecommunications  equipment  is  threat- 
ened. Without  more  open  markets,  we  risk  a 
trade  deficit  in  this  key  industry,  notwith- 
standing our  industry's  technological 
achievements  and  quality  products. 

We  want  to  express  our  disappointment 
that  in  the  three  years  since  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  on  N.T.T.  procurement,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  more  than  $3  bil 
lion  annual  procurement,  has  gone  to  Amer- 
ican firms.  While  the  Japanese  have  taken 
some  steps  to  enhance  this  record,  particu- 
larly as  we  approach  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement,  there  remains  considerable  room 
for  improvement.  We  believe  there  should 
be  broadened  avenues  for  involvement  by 
American  firms  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
joint  research  and  development  of  products 
that  ultimately  are  procured  by  N.T.T. 
Moreover,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
firm  guidelines  by  which  to  measure 
progress  and  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
the  spirit  of  the  agreeement.  In  general,  fur 
ther  assurances  and  improvements  in  the 
agreement  are  in  order,  to  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  reliable  American  firms  with 
competitive  products  are  treated  fairly. 

A  failure  to  secure  an  effective  and  fair 
agreement  on  telecommunications  equip- 
ment could  have  grave  consequences  for  our 
industry -a  growing,  high  technology  indus- 
try of  the  sort  that  will  become  increasingly 
important  to  our  economy  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  failure  would  likely  increase  the 
call  for  protectionism  here  at  home.  We  cer- 
tainly agree  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sub- 
ject am  important  industrial  sector  to  stiff 


foreign  competition  here  at  home,  while  de- 
nying it  the  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

We  urge  you  to  ensure  that  the  telecom- 
munications   equipment     industry    in    the 
United  States  has  free  and  open  access  to 
the    market    in    Japan    equivalent    to    the 
access  offered  here. 
Sincerely, 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg.  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Jr.,     Howell    Heflin,     Alan    Cranston. 
Alan    J.    Dixon.    Daniel    K.    Inouye, 
Ernest  Hollings.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Daniel      Patrick      Moynihan.      Slade 
Gorton.  David  L.  Boren,  Pete  Wilson. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  Gary  Hart,  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmire* 


LOHin'  Acr  ^)\■^.K6lun'r 

\\\  AK'INCS 
•  Mr.  DURKMU  !.'( -[■:R.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  ir  ■  agues  have  per- 
ceived in  recent  years  an  increase  in 
the  volume  and  visibility  of  lobbying 
activities  as  an  element  of  congression- 
al policy  deliberations.  These  observa- 
tions are  borne  out  by  a  study  con- 
ducted by  two  political  scientists  from 
Boston  College,  detailed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Politics.  Based 
on  their  survey  of,  and  interviews 
with,  200  Washington  lobbying  organi- 
zations, the  two  concluded  that  not 
only  is  there  more  lobby  group  activity 
than  ever  before,  but  that  the  in- 
creased activity  spans  virtually  every 
lobbying  technique. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  there  is 
anything  improper  about  this  activity. 
Petitioning  the  Government  is  a  right 
protected  by  the  first  amendment,  and 
lobbyists  often  play  an  important  role 
in  assisting  Senators  with  their  legisla- 
tive duties.  Just  as  important  for  the 
public's  interest  and  for  Congress, 
however,  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
such  lobbying  efforts. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  statute  in- 
tended to  provide  for  disclosure  of  in- 
formation to  the  public  and  Members 
of  Congress  about  the  significant  ac- 
tivities of  professional  lobbyists.  By 
virtually  all  accounts  this  law,  the 
1946  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  has  been  ineffective  in  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  Congress  in- 
tended it.  In  1954,  the  U.S,  Supreme 
Court  narrowed  the  act  to  avoid  a 
finding  of  unconstitutionality;  in 
doing  so.  the  Court  severely  constrict- 
ed the  law's  scope.  A  1975  investiga- 
tion by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  both  effective  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  act  had 
become  almost  impossible  due  to  the 
Court's  interpretation. 

The  failure  of  this  law  to  do  what 
Congress  designed  it  to  do.  and  the 
subsequent  failure  of  Congress  to 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  alternative, 
has  had  at  least  two  negative  results. 
First,  it  has  cast  a  shadow  on  the  le- 
gitimate activities  of  the  vast  majority 
of  lobbyists  since  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  current  statute  so  inac- 
curately and  incompletely  reflects 
their  activities.  Second,  the  impotence 


of  the  lobby  law  has  kept  from  Con- 
gress and  the  public  some  basic  infor- 
mation about  private  pressures  on 
public  issues.  The  act  has  done  very 
little  to  expose  the  motives  of  interest 
groups  and  Government  officials  to 
public  scrutiny  and  enable  competing 
interests  to  mobilize.  It  has  done  little 
to  make  Government  officials,  espe- 
cially Members  of  Congress,  more  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

To  further  illuminate  this  issue,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  oversight  hearings  of  the  Lobby 
Disclosure  Act  in  November.  These 
hearings  are  intended  to  gather  and 
di.sseminate  in  a  systematic  fashion  in- 
formation on  how  lobby  groups  oper- 
ate in  a  modern  democracy,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Senate 
should  again  seek  to  rewrite  the  cur- 
rent disclosure  statute.  I  currently 
have  no  legislation  prepared  on  this 
subject  and  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  issue  even  lends  itself  to  a 
legislative  solution.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  sorry  history  of  this 
law  and  the  important  area  of  political 
expression  that  it  covers  requires  thor- 
ough review  and  study. 

The  scope  of  the  hearings  will  be 
broad.  The  committee  hopes  to  take 
testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
lobbying  community,  former  members 
of  Congress  now  representing  private 
interests  in  Washington.  various 
groups  concerned  with  this  issue,  legal 
and  academic  scholars,  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  Taking  this  wide  ap- 
proach in  the  context  of  an  oversight 
hearing  is  one  nonstatutory  means  by 
which  the  public  can  be  informed  of 
the  legislative  activities  of  interest 
groups. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to 
single  out  any  individual  or  group  as 
having  abused  speech  or  petition  free- 
doms. I  reject  a  pejorative  connotation 
of  lobbying.  Rather,  the  working 
premise  of  these  hearings  is  one  that 
was  recently  expressed  by  the  noted 
economist,  Robert  J.  Samuelson: 

The  burden— and  the  glory,  too— of 
modern  American  democracy  is  the  prolif- 
eration of  (special  interest)  groups.  Their 
expansion  is  the  natural  result  of  the  post- 
Depression  growth  of  Government  spending 
and  authority.  If  democracy  is  people's  right 
to  be  heard  on  issues  that  engage  their  in- 
terests and  emotions,  (hen  government's 
growth  could  have  had  no  other  effect.  Be- 
cause government  interferes  more,  it  is 
interfered  with  more.  Because  the  nature  of 
Its  intervention  has  become  more  narrow 
and  detailed,  so  has  the  nature  of  the  politi- 
cal reaction. 

I  intend  these  hearings  to  focus  on 
both  the  burden  and  the  glory. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record,  I  would  apprt»ciate  their  con- 
tacting me  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  15  at  2  p.m.  in  room 


SD  ^42  and  on  Wednesday.  Novenib(  r 
Hi  al  10  am    m  room  SD-124. 


MORF  EQUITABLE  PAYBACK 
FOR  RURAL  FREE-STANDING 
HEALTH  CLINICS 
•  Mr  BINGAMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
October  28,  1983  I  introduced  a  bill.  S. 
'2024.  that  would  change  the  reim- 
bur.semenl  formula  for  National 
Health  Service  Corp.s  personnel.  The 
changes  made  to  the  formula  are 
needed  to  establish  a  more  equitable 
pavbark  system  that  does  not  jeopard- 
i/t  primary  health  care  in  those  com- 
munities financially  unable  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  for  placement  of 
NHSC  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

The  companion  bill  to  S.  2024  is  H.R. 
3649,  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Bill  Rich.ard- 
soN  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  mlroducing  this  measure 
and  recognize  his  hard  work  on  this 

issue. 

The  NHSC  provides  medical  person- 
nel to  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  HMSA.  These  medical  person- 
nel, in  return  for  scholarship  money 
from  the  Government,  make  a  com- 
mitment that  upon  completion  of  med- 
ical school,  they  will  go  to  a  HMSA. 
The  basic  intent  of  the  NHSC  is  to 
provide  health  professionals  to  medi- 
cally underserved  communities.  Com- 
munities which  are  assigned  a  NHSC 
inember  must  then  pay  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Government's 
cost  of  educating  that  individual  and 
subsequent  payment  of  salary  at  that 
NHSC  site. 

The  current  system  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  smaller  clinics  in 
that  their  payment  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  comparatively  large 
given  their  size,  costs,  revenue,  and 
service  clientele.  Also,  the  payback 
policy  makes  no  allowance  for  encour- 
aging a  clinic  to  improve  or  expand  its 
service  to  the  community.  There  is 
usually  no  money  left  for  such  im- 
provements after  pa.vment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  smaller  clinics  in  my  State  of 
New  Mexico  are  predominantly  locat- 
ed in  rural  areas  where  the  clinic  is 
the  onlv  primary  health  care  provider. 
Al.so,  tlie  100,000  people  served  in  New 
Mexico  bv  NHSC  reside  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  there  is  high  unemploy- 
ment and  low  per  capita  income.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  patients  are 
older  New  Mexicans  with  chronic 
health  problems,  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  fixed  incomes.  Unless 
the  reimbursement  system  is  changed 
soon,  these  rural  health  clinics  will  be 
forced  to  cut  back  on  needed  support 
services  intrinsic  to  rural  care  provid- 
ers such  as  outreach  services,  health 
and  nutrition  education,  pharmacy 
services,  laboratory  X-ray  services  and 
transportation.  Even  more  compelling 
is    that    these    clinics    may    have    to 


reduce  primary  health  care  and  at  the 
worst  close  down. 

The  administrations  change  in 
waiver  policy  and  computation  of  pay- 
back precipitated  this  controversy. 
Waivers,  traditionally  granted  if  clin- 
ic,^ were  having  financial  hardship  or 
servmg  large  numbers  of  poor,  elderly 
or  other  needy  persons,  would  now 
only  be  granted  if  acts  of  God  oc- 
curred causing  large,  unexpected  ex- 
penditures, or  because  of  poor  finan- 
cial management. 

The  outcry  from  the  NHSC  sites 
prompted  HHS  to  reinstate  its  original 
policy  and  emphasize  that  the  two 
new  requirements  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  original  law.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  payment  is  still  required 
of  these  clinics  and  that  the  revised 
pavback  formula  goven-is, 

ThLs  bill  would  resolve  an  inconsist- 
encv  in  NHSC  direction.  On  the  one 
hand    the    goal    of    NHSC    is    to    get 
health    professionals    out    into    medi- 
cally   underserved    areas:    yet    at    the 
same  time,  it  declares  that  those  com- 
munities  arc    penalized    for   the   very 
status  that  makes  them  unable  to  pay- 
back  the   Government.   The   question 
cannot    be    phrased    as    an    either/or 
proposition:  that  is.  either  you  pay  the 
Government  or  you  lose  your  doctors. 
Rather,      the      Federal     Government 
needs  to  clarify  'ahat  it  seeks  to  ac- 
complish with  NHSC  personnel.  If  the 
purpose  is  producing  revenue  then  the 
sites  should  be  placed  in  high  employ- 
ment   and    high    per    capital    income 
areas  with  active  economic  conditions 
to  get  the  most  return  on  the  Federal 
Government's   inve.stment.   Communi- 
ties    without     these     characteristics 
would    obviously    be    poor    risk.    The 
intent  of  NHSB  how^ever.  is  to  target 
health  care  to  those  in  greatest  need. 
That  purpo.se  must  be  maintained. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  ful- 
fill the  NHSC  s  mission  to  assist  medi- 
cally underserved  areas.  The  bill 
amends  the  payback  formula  to  en- 
courage fiscal  responsibility  of  NHSC 
sites  so  they  would  be  able  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government,  but 
not  al  the  expense  of  their  existence 
or  vital  operations. 

This  legislation  will  remedy  confu- 
sion in  -several  important  areas.  As  I 
have  explained,  the  current  formula 
follows  a  complicated  method  that  is 
disadvantageous  to  the  smaller  NHSC 
clinics.  Nationwide  there  are  500 
small/freestanding  clinics  and  in  New 
Mexico  23  of  28  clinics  are  freestand- 
ing. The  new  formula  would  look  to 
each  clinic  and  determine  what 
amount  of  payback,  if  any,  should  be 
waived. 

The  process  would  begin  with  the 
clinic  submitting  its  proposed  budget 
to  HHS  (NHSC)  at  the  beginning  of  its 
fi.scal  year.  The  budget  would  include: 
First,  primary  and  supplemental 
health  services  needed  in  the  HMSA 
served  by  the  clinic; 


Second,  the  costs  the  clinic  antici- 
pates will  be  incurred:  and 

Third,  the  revenue  it  expects  will  be 
collected  from  patients. 

At  the  time  of  the  budget  submis- 
sion to  NHSC  the  clinic  may  request  a 
partial  or  complete  waiver.  NHSC 
would  then  review  the  proposed 
budget  and  either  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  waiver.  The  Secretary  in 
making  that  determination  would 
review  several  factors;  Whether  the 
money  may  be  used  to  expand  or  im- 
prove a  clinic's  services:  whether  the 
clinic  has  an  increase  in  patient  popu- 
lation: whether  the  clinic  needs  to  con- 
struct or  modernize  its  facilities:  or 
whether  a  clinic  needs  to  improve  its 
program  or  establish  a  necessary  fi- 
nancial reserve.  With  the  new  basis  for 
computation  it  is  expected  that  the 
clinic  will— because  of  prospective 
budgeting— be  able  to  plan  in  advance 
for  making  the  payment  and  at  the 
same  lime  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
its  revenue  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements if  a  waiver  is  granted. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  new- 
method  will  be  used  by  clinics  that 
have  minimal  or  no  Federal  grant 
money  and  that  have  less  than  S57.000 
of  NHSC  costs.  Large  NHSC  clinics 
would  still  use  the  present  formula. 
Large  clinics  are  hospital  or  public 
agency  sponsored  and  migrant  health 
clinics  and  community  health  centers 
with  grants  of  more  than  $57,000.  A 
provision  in  the  bill  allows  large  clinics 
to  use  the  new  system  if  the  Secretary 
so  determines. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  it 
is  estimated  that  in  New  Mexico  some 
NHSC  clinics  will  experience  close  to  a 
300-percent  increase  in  payment  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  ask  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  New  Mexico  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Environment,  that  documents  an- 
ticipated increases  by  the  NHSC  sites 
statewide. 
The  letter  follows: 

State  of  New  Mexico. 

Governors  Cabinet. 
Santa  Fe.  July  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Jeff  Bingaman. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bingaman:  The  Bureau  ol 
Health  Care  Delivery  and  Assistance  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC).  of 
June  13.  1983.  i.ssued  a  policy  regarding  a 
change  in  the  payback  formula  and  process 
for  all  integrated-  and  •freestanding" 
NHSC  sites.  The  new  policy  and  subsequent 
enforcement  by  regional  office  staff,  will 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  continuance  of 
Primary  Health  Care  Service  to  medically 
underserved  New  Mexicans. 

Title  42-The  Public  Health  And  Welfare 
establishes  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  "improve  the  delivery  of  health 
.services  in  health  manpower  shortage 
areas".  Section  253(g)  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  slates 
that  bills  for  NHSC  personnel  may  be 
waived  under  certain  conditions;  for  exam- 
ple, in  those  areas  "in  which  a  significant 
percentage  of   the   individuals  are  elderly. 
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living  in  poverty,  or  have  other  characteris- 
tics which  indicate  inability  to  repay." 

Previous  NHSC  policy  regarding  payback 
of  NHSC  personnel  allowed  for  circum- 
stance particular  to  the  entity  requesting  a 
whole  or  partial  waiver  of  NHSC  payback  to 
be  a  consideration  in  determining  payback 
amounts.  The  NHSC  has  increasingly  de- 
pended on  fiscal  'accountability"  as  the 
measure  for  deciding  reimbursement  levels 
for  NHSC  sites. 

The  most  recent  change  in  NHSC  policy 
ignores  demographic  data,  poverty  status 
and  other  access  issues  in  regard  to  payback 
waiver  and  insists  that.  (1)  "Acts  of  God" 
and  (2)  "Sites  inability  to  repay"  are  the  ra- 
tional for  demanding  payback.  And.  in  the 
latter  case  "sites  should  realize  that  they 
are  admitting  their  inability  to  provide  ef- 
fective financial  management,  are  in  non 
compliance  with  the  NHSC  statute  and  are 
vulnerable  for  suspension  of  grant  funds,  re- 
assignment of  assignees,  and/or  termina- 
tion" (see  attached  policy;  bill  waiver).  It  is 
obvious  that  according  to  the  new  policy, 
need  is  no  longer  the  criteria  for  maintain 
ing  a  NHSC  program. 

This  change  in  policy  will  have  an  ex- 
treme negative  impact  on  New  Mexico  clin- 
ics for  three  major  reasons.  First,  unlike 
urban  clinics  where  this  policy  was  appar- 
ently site-tested,  most  New  Mexico  clinics 
are  small,  one  or  two  physician  practices 
which  do  not  generate  cash  flow.  In  Hatch, 
for  example,  the  new  policy  would  require  a 
change  in  payback  from  $17,421  (June  De 
cember  1982 >  to  $60,555  (based  on  June  De- 
cember 1982  data  applied  to  new  policy). 
That  is  a  248  percent  increa.se  which  is  also 
expected  to  be  paid  in  full  in  one  sum  (see 
attached  list  of  clinics)  Second,  if  the  intent 
of  the  new  policy  is  not  to  close  all  clinics, 
the  new  policy  assumes  that  clinics  have  al- 
ternative methods,  such  as  grants,  for  hiring 
physicians.  While  this  is  true  to  some  extent 
for  Community  Health  Centers  which  re- 
ceive grant  awards  as  well  as  physician 
placement,  21  of  the  29  clinics  in  New 
Mexico  are  freestanding  .sites,  not  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers,  The  predominance  of 
freestanding  sites  is  a  characteristic  unique 
to  New  Mexico 

Third,  access  to  medical  services  in  rural 
New  Mexico  is  significantly  different  than 
access  to  service  in  urban  areas.  While 
urban  clinics  may  close  and  the  patient  pop- 
ulation may  be  referred  to  other  clinics  or 
public  hospitals,  in  the  areas,  if  rural  clinics 
close  in  New  Mexico  there  are  no  alterna- 
tive service. 

The  Anaya  Administration  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  primary  health  care  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Health  and  Environment 
Department  is  in  the  proce.ss  of  divising  a 
plan  to  support  and  encourage  the.se  serv- 
ices state  wide.  However,  a  smooth  and  orga- 
nized transition  from  Federal  to  State  sup- 
port is  required  and  we  need  your  a.ssistance 
in  maintaining  those  Federal  services  until 
the  State  Legislature  can  be  presented  with 
this  issue. 

Further,  while  the  State  is  willing  at  this 
time  to  consider  a  change  in  its  relationship 
with  these  clinics,  the  real  i.ssue  is  that  the 
new  NHSC  payback  policy  is  contrary  to  the 
legislative  intent  behind— and  stated  in— the 
Legislation  which  established  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  We  would  appreciate 
your  assistance  on  this  problem  as  well. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  McNeill. 

SecTclary. 
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Mr,  BINGAMAN.  Nationwide,  a  poll 
taken  by  the  National  Association  of 
Community  Health  Centers  demon- 
strates an  average  payback  increase  of 
230  percent  for  small  clinics. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  indicated  support 
for  this  legislation  as  reported  out  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  esti- 
mated its  cost  to  be  minimal.  The  bill 
is  supported  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Centers  and  the 
National  Rural  Primary  Care  A,ssocia- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  billed  many  clin- 
ics for  payment  due  February  1985. 
Therefore,  there  still  is  time  for  us  to 
act  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  secure  quality 
health  care  to  those  in  need.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  S. 
2024  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  follows: 

s.  2024 

Bi-  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  334(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  254g(a))  is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting ".  if  an  entity  described  in  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection."  after  "the 
entity"  in  paragraph  i3).  iB)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  (C)  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5). 
and  (D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i3i  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(4)  the  entity,  other  than  an  entity  de- 
,scribed  in  the  last  .sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  each  calendar 
quarter  (or  other  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  agreement)  during  which  any 
Corps  member  is  assigned  to  the  entity  the 
amount  (prorated  for  a  calendar  quarter  or 
other  period)  by  which  the  fees,  premiums, 
third  party  reimbursements,  and  other  reve- 


nue which  the  entity  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  during  an  annual  period, 
as  determined  under  sub.section  lO.  for  the 
provision  of  primary  and  supplemental 
health  service.^  (as  defined  in  .section  330) 
exceeds  the  costs  which  the  entity  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  incur,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c).  to  provide  such  health 
services  during  such  period.  The  amount  to 
be  paid  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (3);  and" 

(2)  Section  334(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) the  following;  "An  enlitv  required  to 
make  the  payment  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(3)  is  an  entity  which  is  a  hospital,  an  entity 
of  State  or  local  government,  or  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  .section  329  or  330 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  in  the 
case  of  an  entity  which  is  the  recipient  of  a 
gram  under  section  329  or  330,  the  amount 
of  the  grant  is  loss  than  the  amount  calcu- 
lated under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  entity.", 

i3)  Section  334  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sub.sections  (c).  'd).  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f).  respectively, 
and  bv-  inserting  after  sub.section  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)  To  determine  for  purposes  of  sub- 
.section (a)(4)  the  revenue  and  costs  which 
an  entity  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive and  incur  in  an  annual  period  for  the 
provisions  of  health  .services,  the  entity 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  period  a  propo.sed  budget 
which— 

"(A)  describes  the  primary  and  supple- 
mental health  services  which  are  needed  by 
the  area  the  entity  serves  in  such  period, 
and 

"(B)  states  the  revenues  and  costs  which 
the  entity  expects  to  receive  and  incur  in 
providing  such  health  services  in  such 
period. 

(2 1  From  the  submission  under  para- 
graph ( I)  and  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine- 

"(A)  the  primary  and  supplemental  health 
-services  needed  in  the  area  the  entity  serves. 

"(B)  the  fees,  premiums,  third  party  reim- 
bursements, and  other  revenues  the  entity 
making  the  submission  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  from  the  provision  of  such 
services,  and 

"(C)  the  costs  which  the  entity  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  incur  in  providing  such 
services.". 

The  revenues  and  costs  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  the  revenues  and  costs 
used  in  making  the  computation  under  sub- 
.section (a)(4),", 

(4)  Section  334(a>(l>  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sub,section  <d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    sub.section  (e)", 

(bid)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  i2)  of  section 
334(b)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
.serting  .  on  a  prospective  or  retrospective 
basis."  after  "in  part". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  .section  is 
amended  by  in.serting  "and  does  not  require 
payment  under  subsection  (a)(4)"  after  "(1) 
or  (2)", 

(3)  Section  334(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
entity  is  eligible  for  a  waiver  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2).  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  application  of  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)  for  the  entity  and  require  the 


unity  10  make  the  payment  required  undei 
subsection  (a)(4), 

'6)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  application  of  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (a)(4)  for  an  entity  if  the 
entity  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  it  requires  all  or  part  of 
the     amount     payable     under     subsection 

(a)(4)—  ^     ,  . 

"(A)   to  expand   and   improve   its  health 

services. 

"(B)  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  it 
is  able  to  serve. 

■(C)  to  construct  and  modernize  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  its  health  services, 

"(D)  to  improve  the  administration  of  its 
health  service  programs,  or 

"(E)  to  establish  a  financial  reserve  to 
assure  that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide health  services. 

The  Secretary  may  grant  a  waiver  under 
this  paragraph  to  an  entity  at  any  lime  on 
or  after  the  date  the  Secretary  makes  the 
determination  described  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
with  respect  to  such  entity, 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  334  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following; 

"(2)  The  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  of 
funds  collected  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  by  an  entity  subject  to  subsection 
(a)(4)  over  the  amount  paid  to  the  United 
Stales  in  accordance  with  such  subsection 
shall  be  used  by  the  entity  for  the  purposes 
set  out  in  subsection  (b)(6)  or  to  recruit  and 
retain  manpower  to  provide  health  services 
to  the  individuals  in  the  health  manpower 
shortage  area  for  which  the  entity  submit- 
ted and  application,". 

Sec,  2,  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  section  334  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  revise  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  such  section  334  before 
such  date  to  reflect  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section,* 


ereii(J  Yaniifl.i  i.-  an  accomplished  and 
revered  figure  in  both  the  church  and 
education  circles.  After  his  education 
at  Fordham  Preparatory  School  and 
Georgetown  University.  Reverend 
Yanitelli  received  his  master's  and 
Ph,D,  degrees  at  Fordham  University, 

Reverend  Yanitelli  then  served  as  in- 
structor of  language  and  philosophy  at 
Fordham  Prep  School,  Fordham  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  Scranton. 
Continuing  his  career  as  an  educator. 
Reverend  Yanitelli  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrator in  student  personnel  at 
Fordham  University  and  Saint  Peter's 
College,  He  later  became  president  of 
St,  Peter's  College,  and  more  recently 
served  there  as  chancellor. 

Father  Yanitelli  has  also  served  with 
distinction  on  the  boards  of  many 
community,  State,  and  national  orga- 
nizations. His  boundless  energy  and 
sense  of  service  have  added  much  to 
the  communal  life  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  country. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  Father  Yanitelli's  entry  into  the  So- 
cietv  of  Jesus  is  indeed  a  happy  occa- 
sion. He  has  served  his  church  and  his 
State  with  honor  and  distinction,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  his  many  friends 
in  recognizing  the  Father's  life  of  dedi- 
cation. 


fOMV.  iMt  )i;.A  I  ION  (  iV  i<E'V, 

VIC'K)!-;  H  'V.Wi  1  1  I.l-I  S  50TH 
..\NN!\  F  !-;,-  \m-  .VS  A  JESUIT 
»\:i  I  .'il  :  INlil.RG,  Mr,  President, 
on  Sunday.  November  6.  1983,  friends 
and  admirers  of  Father  Victor  R,  Yan- 
itelli will  join  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  Jesuit. 
The  celebration  marks  not  only  Rever- 
end Yanitelli's  life  dedication  as  a 
priest,  but  as  educator,  counsellor, 
public  official,  and  friend. 

I  first  met  Father  Yanitelli  when  we 
served  together  as  commissioners  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  commissioners  often 
had  difficult  issues  to  resolve.  'When 
emotions  at  our  meetings  would  begin 
to  run  high.  Father  Yanitelli  had  the 
marvelous  ability  of  restoring  calm 
and  reason  to  the  proceedings.  I  have 
long  admired  his  ability  to  focus  a  dis- 
cussion and  get  to  the  heart  of  a 
matter.  Father  Yanitelli  epitomizes 
the  finest  qualities  of  cleric,  scholar, 
and  pragmatic  participant  in  the  civic 
life  of  the  community. 

Mr,  President,  in  addition  to  his  role 
as  a  distinguished  public  official.  Rev- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr,  BAKER,   Mr,  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  tht  minority  leader  if  there 
is  any  other  matter  he  wishes  to  deal 

with? 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  very  kind  to  ask  each 
day.  I  appreciate  it.  because  at  times. 
we  have  had  something  on  this  side, 
but  not  on  this  day  do  we  have  any- 
thing, 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
11:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  November  1,  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  31.  1983: 
Dep.artment  of  State 

Diego  C,  Asencio.  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 
Minister 

Edmund  Stohr.  of  Illinois,  for  the  rank  of 
mini.sler  during  the  remainder  of  the  tenure 


of  his  service  as  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Council  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Judiciary 
Lenore  Carrero  Nesbitl.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U,S,  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida,  vice  C.  Clyde  Atkins,  retired, 
Departivient  of  Transportation 
Mari  Maseng,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Lee  L,  Verstandig,  resigned. 

Department  of  Coiwmerce 
Kenneth  S,  George,  of  Texas,  to  be  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  United  States  and  For- 
eign  Commercial   Services  (new   position- 
Public  Law  97-377.  of  December  21.  1982). 
Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Thomas  F,  Moakley.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal    Maritime    Commissioner    for    the 
term    expiring    June    30.    1988    (reappoint- 
ment). 

Department  of  Justice 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  Com- 
missioners of  the  U,S,  Parole  Commission 
for  terms  of  6  years: 

Helen    G,    Corrothers.    of    Arkansas,    vice 
Robert  D,  Vincent,  resigned, 

Vincent    Fechlel.    Jr,.    of    Florida,    vice 
Audrey  A,  Ka.slow,  term  expiring, 

Paula  A,  Tennant,  of  California,  vice  Cecil 
M,  McCall.  term  expiring. 

Senior  Foreign  Service 
The    following-named    career   member   of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  promotion  into  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  as  indicated: 

Career    member    of    the    Senior    Foreign 
Service   of   the   United   Stales   of   America, 
class  of  Counselor: 
Frank  A,  Padovano,  of  Virginia, 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
James  N,  Hagen.son.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  W,  Jurenka.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  F,  Kauer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jared  P,  Kennish,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  N,  Killworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  H.  Leavy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Juan  E,  Montanez,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  N,  Naylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  J,  OHare,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond  J,  Rauenhorst,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrew  Savanick,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence  F,   Sheehan.  Jr.,   009-34- 

Edward  F,  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William  K.  Swarthout,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jack  G.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  P,  Wiltman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholas  C,  Xenelis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
1321 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 

legal 
Maj,  Michael  T,  Hay.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

chaplain 
Maj,  Larrv  E,  Elliott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj,  Fay  E,  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj,  Ronald  P,  Krueger,  137  28-2660 
Maj,  Deepak  Midha,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mai,  Nirmalendu  K,  Pandeya.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  G.  Spindler.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Maj.  Guy  O.  Bilek.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
motion grade  major,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  531.  532,  and  533,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

Adams,  William  G.,  430-88  6491. 
Schumacher,  Waller  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  532,  533.  2106.  and  2107.  title 
10,  United  States  Code: 
Amato,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Wallace  H..  287  50  5510. 

The  following-named  distinguished  honor 
graduates  of  Officer  Candidate  School  for 
the  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
531,  532.  and  533.  title  10.  United  States 
Code: 

Martin.  Van  N..  221  32  1080. 
Nichols.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartain.  Samuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  offices  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA).  in  their  active 
duty  grades,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
531,  532.  and  533,  title  10.  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bartlett.  Charles  M..  448  36  6232. 
Provence.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Carold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 

Garcia  Robert.  454  68-4432. 
Vanarsdale,  Layne  A..  521  68-9278. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the  Regular  Army  of  the   United 
States,   in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  531,  532,  and  533, 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major 
Slovall.  Michael.  418  66  3639. 
To  be  captain 
Acker.  Christopher  A.,  280-42  0157 
Allison,  Ralph  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  William  G..  510-52  2085 
Aswell.  Paul  L..  433  98-0396 
Aycock,  Robert  H.,  244-76  6355 
Baggott,  Christopher  L..  569  94  8642 
Bailey,  Erne.st  M.,  422  54  8216 
Battle.  James  H..  245  78  2800 
Beil.  William  E..  Jr..  388  58  6341 
Bell.  Robert  M..  227  74  4641 
Bodenhamer.  Beverly  R..  408-96  0173 
Bosko.  Victor  J..  122  38-0277 
Braaf.  Sylvia  R..  090-50  8835 
Brooks.  William  C.  536-52  1798 
Brophy.  Thomas  R,  Jr.,  049-42  2627 
Brosnan,  William  D.,  104-40  0388 
Broughall.  Stephen  E..  017-46  9312 
Burnett.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  Prank  P..  Jr..  423-64  5378 
Bush.  Manzel  S..  403  82  2924 
Camilletti.  Michael  H..  232  90  1432 
Cantu.  Ricardo  M..  457  92  2769 
Carney.  Michael  F.,  105  42  6212 
Cass,  Steven  L..  503-64  2900 
Chaikin.  Hal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleary.  Gerald  J..  II,  377  58- 1927 
Coffman,  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Council.  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Logan  I  .  III.  356  44  7582 
DeWitl.  Kelly  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodd.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fague.  Richard  A..  544-54  5981 
Fast.  Barbara  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faughnan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florence.  Phillip.  252-74  9487 
Prandsen.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuller.  Robert  L..  493  54-2037 
Gahagan.  I^rry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  Wayne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gee.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geraci.  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbons.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Xavier  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannon.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harness.  Steven  M..  564-90  5954 
Harwood.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayduk.  Stephen  C.  451-06  9629 
Henderson.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  Alexander  G..  527-66  2330 
Hoidahl.  Robert  1..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jahrsdoerfer.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Norman  E..  496  648016 
Jordon.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaulius.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keefe.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerrick.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kjer.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp,  Steven  A..  469  70-4373 
Krum,  Eric  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kubicki.  Frank.  110-48  7429 
Landry.  Alan  D..  466  92-4343 
Larson.  Milton  R..  566-88  5204 
Lawson.  Harold  F..  048-42  9208 
Lozier.  Glen  J..  040  44  5310 
Martinez.  Leo  A..  068  46  3050 
Mason.  Elmer  J..  429-04  5191 
Maziarka,  Ru.ssell  J..  360  44  0918 
McGann.  Denise  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMillan.  Joseph  B..  255-82  1121 
McNair.  Susan  A..  400  76  5503 
Mejia-s.  Carlos  E..  110  44  1737 
Montgomery,  Bennie  261  21-6227 
Moore.  Nina  M.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Edwin  C.  157  42-1038 
Neely.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  William  R..  303  58  8341 
Pedone.  Joseph  E..  108  52  3041 
Phillips.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puchon.  Charles  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reiter.  Bruce  N..  543  54  0320 
Robinson.  James  G..  091  42-0628 
Rodriguez.  Carlos  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Jo.se  M..  421  74  5945 
Ryan.  Thomas  M..  251  94  4686 
Saul.  Lawrence  H..  379-56  2266 
Saulsbery.  Thomas  B..  168  44-9492 
Schwab.  Daniel  513  58  4487 
Schmitt.  Jo.seph  K..  117  40  7964 
Self.  Keith  A.  462  98-9151 
Shull.  Patrick.  410  94-5191 
Simpson.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Carolyn  E..  449-90  9753 
Smith.  Kenneth  E..  421  64-4801 
Soltero.  Mark  A..  082  46  7113 
Stahl.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stallings.  Joseph  L..  153  44  7367 
Stibrany.  Charles,  147  48-7986 
TerriU,  Marilyn  E.,  212-72  2805 
Thomas,  Alvin  J..  252  86-1417 
Thomp.son.  Lee  A..  254-92  3711 
Thompson.  Lewis  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Linda  1..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Michael  D..  466  11  9116 
Toms.  U'slie  P..  402  86  2840 
Tucker.  Donald  G..  413  80-0478 
Uldricks.  Dennis  G..  386  48  2798 
Ward.  Bonila  R..  585-44  9598 


Ward.  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiner.  Ben  W.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss.  Alfred  G..  361-40  2942 
Welch.  Billv  H..  440-60  1465 
Wilkie.  James  B..  IV.  250-96  7211 
Wright.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zilversmit.  Ephraim  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Alemany.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruzese.  Victoria  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  Patrick  A..  437  15-7273 
Clay.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colson.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner.  Clifford  D..  558-82  2503 
Contarino.  Joseph.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coons,  Michael  K..  528-74  3401 
Cory.  Rennie  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby.  William  T..  249-17  8622 
Cugno.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalessandro.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Discavage.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Ronald  M..  373  50  2819 
Edens.  Arvel  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edrington.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fagan.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiacco.  Anne.  126  50  3560 
Filipowicz.  Stephen  J..  .506-76  8641 
Finnegan.  Sean  M..  217  56  3150 
Garcia.  William.  087  48  7335 
Garrett.  Anthony  R..  224  76  3386 
Gonzales.  Steven  M..  175-40  3634 
Greene,  Danny  E.,  251  02-4763 
Guadalupe.  Jose  A..  107-40  2792 
Higgins.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irons.  Tracheta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Earl  B..  262  13  6998 
Lanier.  Susan  M..  190  46  4075 
Longo.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Jimmy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Daniel  L..  267  84  3504 
Newyear.  Daniel  A..  325  40-8595 
Paradiso.  Richard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  James  P..  003-46  4534 
Patykula.  Joseph  A..  231-86  4424 
Perkins.  Nathaniel  W..  241  90-1973 
Peter-son.  Craig  A..  521  82-0873 
Ratcliffe.  Edward.  316  66-1303 
Rembish.  Raymond  C.  Jr..  229-90  5929 
Rodriguez.  Alfonso  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ro.sati.  Russell  A..  082  46  8260 
Scarbrough.  Jess  A..  080  54  6120 
Smith.  William  P..  271-50  6441 
Stephenson.  Edward  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Dwayne  L..  239  11  1024 
Thomp.son.  Gus  H..  456  80-6153 
Trump.s.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verville.  Michael  R..  36564-3636 
Vosler.  James  I..  531-70  6255 
Westgate.  Molly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Kathleen  L..  382-48  9040 
Willis.  Paul  A..  561-90  6708 
Winget.  Kingston  M..  277  64  1477 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Alvarez.  Michael  R..  264  35  8540 
Anderson.  Neil  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Appleberry.  Audrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billing.s.  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Angela  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borgh.  George  L..  328-46  2898 
Butler.  Patrick  C.  002  38  6373 
Daviston.  Duane  K..  173  42-3915 
Drury.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epperson.  Harold  L..  230  84  2888 
Fletcher.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gensure.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grable.  Dean  A..  386  70  3748 
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Harris,  Terry  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hfdlv.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuehl.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lietz,  Lloyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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\l! Culloch.  Ralph  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M(  Kinney.  John  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens.  Garry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tang.  Johnny  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whetstone.  Susan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Ralf  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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DENTAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Guy  O.  Bilek.  320-42  2708 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
motion grade  major,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  531.  532.  and  533.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

Adams.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  532.  533.  2106.  and  2107.  title 
10.  United  States  Code: 
Amato.  John  M..  161-54  9078. 
Dawson.  Wallace  H..  287-50  5510. 

The  following-named  distinguished  honor 
graduates  of  Officer  Candidate  School  for 
the  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
531.  532,  and  533.  title  10.  United  States 
Code: 

Martin.  Van  N..  221  32  1080. 
Nichols.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sartain.  Samuel  D..  264-25  3897. 

The  following-named  offices  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA).  in  their  active 
duly  grades,  under  the  provisions  of  .section 
531.  532.  and  533.  title  10.  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bartlett.  Charles  M..  448  36  6232. 
Provence.  Dennis  E..  063  36-2572. 
Williams.  Carold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 

Garcia  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanarsdale.  Layne  A..  521  68  9278. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the   Regular  Army  of   the   United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,   under 
the  provisions  of  section  531.  532.  and  533. 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major 
Stovall.  Michael.  418  66  3639. 
To  be  captain 
Acker.  Christopher  A..  280  42  0157 
Alli.son.  Ralph  E,.  Jr..  414-92  7994 
Arnold.  William  G..  510  52  2085 
A.swell.  Paul  L..  433  98  0396 
Aycock.  Robert  H..  244  76  6355 
Baggott.  Christopher  L..  569-94  8642 
Bailey.  Ernest  M..  422  54  8216 
Battle.  James  H..  245  78  2800 
Beil.  William  E..  Jr..  388  58-6341 
Bell.  Robert  M..  227  74  4641 
Bodenhamer.  Beverly  R..  408-96  0173 
Bosko.  Victor  J..  122  38-0277 
Braaf.  Sylvia  R..  090-50  8835 
Brooks.  William  C.  536-52  1798 
Brophy.  Thomas  F..  Jr..  049-42  2627 
Bro.snan.  William  D..  104-40  0388 
Broughall.  Stephen  E..  017  46-9312 
Burnett.  Thomas  R..  357  40  8124 
Bush.  Frank  P..  Jr.,  423-64  5378 
Bush.  Manzel  S..  403  82  2924 
Camilletti.  Michael  H..  232  90  1432 
Cantu.  Ricardo  M..  457-92  2769 
Carney.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cass.  Steven  L..  503-64  2900 
Chaikin.  Hal.  127-44  4328 
Cleary.  Gerald  J..  11.  377  58  1927 
Coffman.  Donna  L..  534  60-3956 


Council.  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Logan  I.,  HI.  356  44  7582 
DeWilt.  Kelly  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodd.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fague.  Richard  A..  544  54-5981 
Fast.  Barbara  G..  355-48  1763 
Faughnan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florence.  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frandsen.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuller.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gahagan.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  Wayne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gee.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geraci.  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbons,  Robert  T..  572  62-1836 
Gray,  Xavier  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannon.  Richard  J..  497-64  6014 
Hanson.  Peter  H.,  528  82  9045 
Harness.  Steven  M.,  564-90  5954 
Harwood.  Thomas  P..  244  82-7280 
Hayduk.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  Alexander  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoidahl.  Robert  I..  Jr  .  361  44-0189 
Jahrsdoerfer.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordon.  Ronald  M..  315  56-4543 
Kaulius.  Mark  R.,  086  38-0191 
Keefe.  Daniel  J..  314  60  1751 
Kerrick.  Stephen  W..  401-66  6398 
Kjer.  James  T..  259-92  4296 
Knapp.  Steven  A..  469  70-4373 
Krum.  Eric  L..  067  48-8277 
Kubicki.  Frank.  110  48-7429 
Landry.  Alan  D  .  466  92-4343 
Larson.  Milton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  Harold  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lozier.  Glen  J..  040  44  5310 
Martinez.  Leo  A,.  068-46  3050 
Mason.  Elmer  J..  429  04-5191 
Maziarka.  Ru.s.sell  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGann,  Deni.se  R.,  036  34  8836 
McMillan,  Joseph  B..  255  82  1121 
McNair.  Susan  A..  400  76-5503 
Mejias.  Carlos  E..  110-44  1737 
Montgomery.  Bennie  261  21  6227 
Moore.  Nina  M.  A.,  393  50-4379 
Morgan.  Edwin  C.  157  42  1038 
Neely.  Steven  L..  241  78-0724 
Patterson.  William  R..  303  58  8341 
Pedone,  Joseph  E.,  108  52  3041 
Phillips.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puchon.  Charles  A..  Jr..  568  98  3627 
Reiter.  Bruce  N..  543  54-0320 
Robin.son.  James  G..  091  42-0628 
Rodriguez.  Carlos  583  80  6728 
Rodriguez.  Jo.se  M..  421  74-5945 
Ryan.  Thomas  M..  251  94  4686 
Saul.  Lawrence  H..  379-56  2266 
Saul-sbery.  Thomas  B..  168-44  9492 
Schwab.  Daniel  513  58  4487 
Schmitt.  Jo.seph  K..  117  40  7964 
Self.  Keith  A..  462-98  9151 
ShuU.  Patrick.  410  94  5191 
Simp.son.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Carolyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Kenneth  E..  421-64  4801 
Soltero.  Mark  A..  082  46  71 13 
Stahl.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stallings.  Jo.seph  L..  153  44  7367 
Stibrany.  Charles.  147  48  7986 
Terrill.  Marilyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Alvin  J..  252  86-1417 
Thompson.  Lee  A.,  254  92-3711 
Thompson.  Lewis  H..  Jr..  256  82-9271 
Thompson.  Linda  I..  568  94  0115 
Thompson.  Michael  D..  466  11  9116 
Toms.  L«>slie  P..  402  86  2840 
Tucker.  Donald  G..  413  80-0478 
Uldricks.  Dennis  G..  386-48  2798 
Ward.  Bonita  R..  585  44  9598 


Ward.  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Harold  W.,  422  82  5834 
Weiner.  Ben  W.  K..  553  96  2468 
Wei.ss.  Alfred  G..  361-40  2942 
Welch.  Billy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkie.  James  B..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Anthony  W  .  405  76-8099 
Zilversmit.  Ephraim  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Alemany.  Walter  A..  584  76  2008 
Bruzese,  Victoria  M.,  262-55  7699 
Calhoun.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clay.  Steven  E..  259-13  9780 
Col.son.  Robert  P..  14854  3261 
Conner.  Clifford  D..  558-82  2503 
Contarino.  Joseph.  III.  220-56  4466 
Coons.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cory.  Rennie  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cugno.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalessandro.  Robert  J..  130  46-3312 
Di.scavage,  Gregory  D..  183-40  4177 
Duncan.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edens.  Arvel  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edrington.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fagan.  William  J..  209-46  6055 
Fiacco.  Anne.  126  50  3560 
Filipowicz.  Stephen  J..  506-76  8641 
Finnegan.  Sean  M..  217  56-3150 
Garcia.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  Anthony  R..  224  76  3386 
Gonzales.  Steven  M..  175-40  3634 
Greene.  Danny  E..  251  02  4763 
Guadalupe.  Jo.se  A,.  107  40  2792 
Higgins.  Michael  R..  028-48  9334 
Irons.  Tracheta  L..  355  50-4900 
King.  Earl  B..  262  13  6998 
Lanier.  Susan  M..  190  46  4075 
Longo.  Edward  C.  210  44  9558 
Martin.  Jimmy  E..  254  96  7171 
Miller.  Daniel  L..  267  84  3504 
New-year.  Daniel  A..  325  40  8595 
Paradi.so.  Richard  A..  Jr..  230  96-8456 
Parker.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patykula.  Joseph  A..  231  86  4424 
Perkins.  Nathaniel  W..  241  90  1973 
Peterson.  Craig  A..  521  82  0873 
Ratcliffe.  Edward.  316-66  1303 
Rembish.  Raymond  C.  Jr..  229  90-5929 
Rodriguez.  Alfon.so  A..  583  12-4251 
Rosati.  Ru.ssell  A..  082  46  8260 
Scarbrough.  Jess  A..  080  54  6120 
Smith,  William  P..  271  50  6441 
Stephen.son.  Edward  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Dwayne  L..  239-11   1024 
Thompson.  Gus  H..  456-80  6153 
Trumps.  Thomas  H..  224  76-8100 
Verville.  Michael  R..  365  64  3636 
Vosler.  James  I..  531-70  6255 
Westgate.  Molly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Kathleen  L..  382  48-9040 
Willis.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winget.  King.ston  M..  277  64  1477 

7"o  be  second  lieutenant 

Alvarez.  Michael  R.,  264  35  8540 
Anderson.  Neil  A..  285  58  2379 
Appleberry.  Audrey  L..  305  66  5927 
Billings.  Rogers..  127  48  8873 
Bishop.  Angela  M..  253-94  4367 
Borgh.  George  L..  328  46-2898 
Butler.  Patrick  C.  002  38  6373 
Daviston.  Duane  K..  173  42  3915 
Drury.  Robert  C,  565  78  0491 
Epperson.  Harold  L..  230  84  2888 
Fletcher.  Charles  D..  413  76  9172 
Gensure.  David  W..  005  48-9283 
Grable.  Dean  A..  386-70  3748 
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Hams  Terrv  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedlv.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuehl.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lietz.  Lloyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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McCulloch.  Ralpn  K..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenney.  John  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens,  Garry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tang.  Johnny  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whetstone.  Susan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Ralf  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  SI,  1983 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ARRIVAL  OF  FIRST  DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
NFTHFR LANDS 

HON.  CHARLES  MoC.  MATHI AS,  JK, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  affords  us  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  our  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Dutch  people,  as  we 
mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  diplomatic  represent- 
ative in  the  United  States  from  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  on  October  31.  1783.  that  the 
8th  Continental  Congre.ss.  meeting  in 
Princeton.  N.J..  received  Peter  John 
Van  Berckel  as  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  their  high  mightine.sses 
the  states  general  of  the  Nether- 
lands." thus  beginning  our  longest  un- 
broken, peaceful  relationship  with  an- 
other nation. 

Only  the  day  before  had  Congress 
received  word  from  Paris  that  the 
final  treaty  had  been  signed,  ending 
hostilities  with  the  British  Empire  and 
recognizing  the  American  colonies  as 
free  and  independent.  British  troops 
were  still  in  our  territories,  awaiting 
evacuation.  We  were  still  a  confedera- 
tion of  separate  and  .sovereign  states, 
not  yet  bound  as  one  nation  by  the 
Constitution,  which  was  6  years  in  the 
future.  Although  several  Federal  gov- 
ernmental functions  had  been  under- 
taken, such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
postal  service,  there  was  no  fixed  cap- 
ital city  and  no  permanent  s»'at  of 
Government.  The  Congress  moved 
about  from  city  to  city,  holding  its 
meetings  in  Annapolis.  Philadelphia. 
Trenton.  Princeton,  or  other  places. 

It  was  not  incidental  that  the  Dutch 
were  among  the  first  to  confer  formal 
recognition  on  the  United  State.i,  for 
their  own  struggle  for  independence 
preceded  and  paralleled  our  own.  They 
had  been  the  first  to  .salute  our  flag, 
many  Dutch  families  had  come  to  help 
build  the  new  world,  and  it  was  to 
Dutch  merchant  bankers  that  we 
turned  for  badly  needed  funds  during 
the  war  for  independence.  Thus,  our 
ties  with  Holland  were  already  knitted 
when  Peter  John  Van  Berckel  was  dis- 
patched to  the  infant  United  States  as 
our  first  minister  from  the  Nether- 
lands. He  was  a  man  of  distinction  and 
high  repute  in  his  homeland,  burgo- 
master of  the  city  of  Rotterdam  and  a 
deputy  in  the  States  General. 


Van  Berckel  began  a  long  tradition 
of  Dutch  envoys  of  exceptional  char- 
acter and  distinction,  a  tradition  ably 
continued  through  the  years  and 
upheld  today  by  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Jan  Hendrik  Lubbers.  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  bicentennial  opportunity  to 
renew  our  welcome,  our  respect  and 
our  friendship  for  Ambassador  Lub- 
bers and  for  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  for  all  the  Dutch  people  he 
so  well  represents. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Acts 
and  Proceedings  of  Congress  recording 
the  preparations  made  for  receiving 
this  important  emi.ssary.  and  the 
greetings  exchanged  on  that  occasion. 

The  material  follows: 

OCTOBER  25.   1783 

The  President  liaving  this  day  laid  before 
Congress  a  letter  from  the  honourable  P.  J. 
Vail  Berckel,  fnrlosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
credence,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  i.s  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  from  their 
high  mightinesses  the  slates  general  of  the 
United  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  and  the  .said  minister  having  re- 
quested to  be  informed  when  and  where 
Congress  will  admit  him  to  an  audience. 

Resolved.  That  the  .said  honourable  P.  J. 
Van  Berckel  be  received  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  their  high  mightinesses  the 
states  general  of  the  United  Netherlands: 
and  that,  agreeably  to  his  request,  he  be  ad 
mitted  to  a  publick  audience  in  Congress. 

That  the  Congre.ss  room  in  Princeton,  on 
Thursday  next  at  noon,  be  appointed  as  the 
time  and  place  for  such  audience. 

That  the  superintendent  of  finance  and 
secretary  at  war,  or  either  of  them,  perform 
on  this  occasion  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  ceremo- 
nial respecting  foreign  ministers:  and  that 
they  inform  the  supreme  executives  of  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  his  excellency  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  honourable  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  and 
such  civil  and  military  gentlemen  as  are  in 
or  near  Princeton,  of  the  publick  audience 
to  be  given  to  the  honourable  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  states  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, 

Ordered.  That  the  superintendent  of  fi- 
nance and  secretary  at  war,  or  either  of 
them,  take  order  for  an  entertainment  to  be 
given  at  the  publick  expense  to  the  honour- 
able P.  J.  Van  Berckel,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  their  high  mightinesses  the  states 
general  of  the  United  Netherlands  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  Thursday 
next,  the  day  assigned  for  the  publick  audi- 
ence of  the  said  minister. 

A  Copy  of  the  Ceremonial  on  the  recep- 
tion of  Foreign  Ministers,  with  which  Mr. 
Van  Berckel  was  furnished  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  a  minister  plenipotentiary  or  envoy 
extraordinary  shall  arrive  within  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  receive  at  all  places 
where  there  are  guards,  sentries  and  the 
like,  such  military  honours  as  are  paid  to  a 


general  officer  of  the  second  rank  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  shall  arrive  at  the  place  in  which 
Congre.ss  shall  be.  he  shall  wait  upon  the 
President,  and  deliver  his  credentials,  or  a 
copy  of  them. 

Every  minister,  on  his  being  admitted  to 
his  first  audience,  shall  be  introduced  by 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  to  a  .seat 
provided  for  him  facing  the  President  of 
Congre.ss,  the  President  and  members  being 
.seated,  and  the  President  covered,  the  min- 
ister being  uncovered,  and  .so  to  remain, 
unless  he  be  of  the  rank  of  an  amba.s.sador. 

The  minister  being  seated,  shall  deliver 
his  letter  of  credence  to  the  secretary  of 
Congress  by  his  own  secretary,  who  shall 
stand  by  him  during  his  audience.  If  the 
minister  choo.ses  to  address  Congre.ss.  he 
shall  rise  w  hen  he  speaks. 

The  letter  of  credence  being  delivered  by 
the  .secretary  of  Congre.ss  to  the  interpreter, 
when  such  officer  shall  be  necessary,  he 
shall  read  it  in  its  owti  original  language, 
and  then  present  a  translation  of  it  to  the 
secretary  of  Congre.ss.  who  shall  read  the 
-same:  upon  which,  the  President,  after  read- 
ing his  answer  uncovered,  shall  deliver  the 
.same  to  the  secretary  of  Congress,  who  shall 
present  it  to  the  minister,  who  shall  ri.se  to 
receive  it. 

The  minister  then  shall  be  reconducted  to 
his  carriage  by  the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

If  the  minister  is  of  the  rank  of  an  ambas- 
sador, ordinary  or  extraordinary,  he  shall  be 
covered  when  he  takes  his  seat.  In  that  case 
too.  the  President  shall  rise  when  the  am- 
ba.s.sador  is  introduced,  and  also  when  he 
reads  his  answer. 

In  any  subsequent  publick  audience  of  a 
foreign  minister,  the  .same  ceremonial  shall 
be  observed,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
delivery  and  reading  the  credentials. 

Every  minister,  after  his  first  audience, 
shall  pay  the  first  visit  to  the  President  and 
other  members  of  Congress. 

A  foreign  minister,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
place  where  Congress  shall  reside,  shall  be 
informed  by  the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, that  if  in  any  audience  he  shall  choose 
to  speak,  it  will  be  neces.sary  previously  to 
deliver  in  writing  to  the  President  what  he 
intends  to  .say  at  the  audience:  and  if  he 
shall  not  incline  thereto,  it  will,  from  the 
constitution  of  Congress,  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  receive  an  immediate  answer. 

All  speeches  or  communications  in  writing 
may,  if  the  publick  minister  choo.se  it.  be  in 
the  language  of  their  repective  countries; 
and  all  replies  or  answers  shall  be  in  the 
language  of  the  United  States. 

OCTOBER  29.   1783 

A  letter  of  the  26th  from  the  honourable 
P,  J,  Van  Berckel  was  read:  Whereupon. 

Resolved.  That  the  audience  to  be  given  to 
the  said  minister  be  postponed  till  Friday 
next. 

OCTOBER  31.   1783 

According  to  order,  the  honourable  P,  J, 
Van  Berckel.  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
their  high  might ine.s.ses  the  stales  general 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  was  admitted  to 
an  audience. 


C    I  his      bullet"   s\nib<>l   ulentities  si.iiciiKnis   or   insertmns   uhuh   .irt   not   spoken   r>.    the   .Member   on   (he   lloor 
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And  upon  being  introduced,  he  addressed 
Congress  in  a  speech,  in  French,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress. 

Previous  to  my  laying  before  you  the  com- 
mission with  which  their  high  mightines,ses 
the  states  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands have  honoured  me.  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  joy  I  feel  on  finding  myself  this 
day  in  this  assembly,  and  meeting  those  il- 
lustrious men  whom  the  present  age  ad- 
mires, and  whom  posterity  will  always  point 
to  as  models  of  patriotism,  and  whose  merits 
eternity  itself  can  alone  recompense. 

While  all  Europe  kept  its  eyes  fixed  on 
your  exploits,  their  high  mightinesses  could 
not  refrain  from  very  seriously  interesting 
themselves  therein,  recollecting,  as  they 
always  did,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to 
which  their  forefathers  were  subjected 
before  they  could  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  in  which  they  were  inthralled.  They 
knew  better  than  any  other  the  worth  of  in- 
dependence: and  they  knew  how  to  set  a 
just  value  of  the  greatness  of  your  designs. 
They  applauded  your  generous  enterprise, 
which  was  inspired  by  a  love  of  your  coun- 
try, conducted  with  prudence,  and  support- 
ed with  heroick  courage:  and  they  rejoiced 
at  the  happy  success  which  crowned  your  la- 
bours. 

In  order  to  convince  you  of  their  affec- 
tions, and  the  part  they  take  in  whatever  re- 
gards your  republick,  my  masters  have 
charged  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  your  desire,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  power  of  your  own  ab.solule 
will,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  inestimable 
and  natural  treasure  which  places  you  in 
the  rank  of  sovereign  and  independent 
powers. 

How  flattering  is  it  to  me  to  find  my.self 
this  day  the  organ  and  interpreter  of  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  of  my  masters, 
and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you  on 
their  behalf,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
they  more  ardently  wish  than  the  happiness 
of  your  republick  and  the  establishment  of 
the  union  of  your  states!  May  this  union, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  true  patriotism 
and  a  love  for  the  publick  good,  be  cement- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  neither  false  ambi- 
tion, jealousy  or  private  interest  may  ever 
be  able  to  do  it  the  least  injuryl  May  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  wise  and  prudent  govern- 
ment dispense  happiness  and  plenty  among 
the  people,  and  gi\e  them  a  glory  extended 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  lasting  as  ages. 

Gentlemen. 

Their  high  mightines.ses  are  not  content 
with  sending  compliments  of  congratula- 
tion, which  are  in  Ihem.selves  unfruitful,  but 
being  convinced  that  an  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  mutual  good  will  are  the  surest 
means  of  binding  closer  the  sacred  bands  of 
friendship,  which  already  unite  you  togeth- 
er, they  have  commanded  me  to  a.ssure  you. 
that  they  have  nothing  nearer  at  heart  than 
to  labour  effectually  to  render  this  friend- 
ship fruitful  and  profitable:  and  to  contrib- 
ute as  far  as  po.ssible  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  an  ally,  from  whom  they  promi.se  them- 
selves the  .same  efforts. 

This  is  a  sketch,  but  a  very  feeble  and  im- 
perfect sketch,  of  the  sentiments  of  my  mas- 
ters, whose  sincerity  surpasses  expression, 
but  which  is  however  manifested  in  the 
letter  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  de- 
liver to  you.  This,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  mission  with  which  Ihey 
have  honoured  me.  May  it  be  in  my  power 
worthily  to  answer  their  expectations,  and 
at  the  .same  time  to  gain  your  affection  and 
confidence,  which  are  so  necessary  for  the 
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success  of  my  undertaking!  As  to  myself, 
without  guile  and  without  artifice,  I  shall 
always  conduct  myself  with  that  rectitude, 
candour  and  cordiality  which  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  a  true  republican, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  secu- 
rity for  my  attaining  the  point  of  my  ambi- 
tion, which  is  that  of  gaining  the  approba- 
tion of  Congress,  the  friendship  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  esteem  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

He  then  delivered  the  letter  from  their 
high  mightines.ses  the  states  general,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

To  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gre.ss assembled. 

Our  Friends  and  Allies. 

With  very  great  satisfaction  did  we,  by  the 
reception  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Adams, 
your  minister  with  our  state,  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  your  republick:  and 
with  equal  and  much  greater  delight  have 
we  received  the  pleasing  tidings  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
by  which  the  court  of  Great  Britain  has  de- 
clared you  free  and  independent  slates.  We 
have  long  ardently  wished  for  this  happy 
period,  having  for  several  years  past  with 
sorrow  seen  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
with  which  you  were  obliged  to  struggle. 
And  we  do  most  cordially  congratulate  you 
on  this  happy  event,  sincerely  taking  a 
share  in  your  present  agreeable  situation. 

To  give  a  testimony  of  our  sentiments  in 
this  respect,  and  to  convince  you  of  our  un- 
feigned esteem,  we  have  thought  it  proper 
to  send  you  an  envoy  extraordinary:  we 
have  for  that  purpo.se  cho.sen  a  gentleman 
of  distinction,  whose  personal  qualifications 
are  in  great  repute  among  us.  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Peter  John  Van  Berckel,  burgomas- 
ter of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  and  a  deputy 
in  our  a.ssembly.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
you  will  graciously  receive  this  gentleman  in 
quality  of  our  minister  plenipotentiary:  and 
when  he  shall  have  the  honour  to  deliver 
you  these  presents,  and  to  enter  into  farther 
negotiations  with  you.  that  you  will  give  full 
faith  unto  him  as  unto  ourselves,  being  as- 
sured that  he  will  not  be  able  to  express  in 
terms  too  strong  the  .sentiments  of  esteem 
and  reverence  which  we  have  for  a  long 
time  possessed  for  that  wisdom,  courage  and 
perseverance  by  which  you  have  rendered 
yourselves  famous  throughout  the  world. 

May  God  grant  that  your  rising  republick 
may  become  more  and  more  prosperous, 
that  it  may  increase  in  lustre  and  glory,  and 
subsist  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  shall  at  all  times  rejoice  in  your  in- 
creasing felicity:  and  we  desire  nothing 
more  ardently  than  that  we  may  maintain 
the  .strictest  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  you.  for  the  good  of  the  subjects  and 
inhabitants  of  both  countries. 

This  letter  being  read,  the  President  re- 
turned the  following  answer  to  the  minister: 

Sir. 

In  a  contest  for  ihe  rights  of  human 
nature,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  could  not  but  be  impressed  with 
the  glorious  example  of  tho.se  illustrious  pa- 
triots, who.  triumphing  over  every  difficulty 
and  danger,  established  the  liberties  of  the 
United  Netherlands  on  the  most  honourable 
and  permanent  basis,  Congre.ss  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war  sought  the  friendship  of 
their  high  mightine.s.ses.  convinced  that  the 
.same  inviolable  regard  for  liberty,  and  the 
same  wisdom,  justice  and  magnanimity, 
which  led  their  forefathers  to  glory,  was 
handed  down  unimpaired  to  their  posterity 
and  our  satisfaction  was  great  in  accom- 
plishing with  Ihem  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
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commerce  on  terms  so  acceptable  to  both 
nations. 

With  the  sincerest  pleasure,  sir.  we  receive 
the  honourable  testimonials  of  confidence 
and  esteem  of  their  high  mightinesses,  and 
their  affectionate  congratulations  on  the 
success  of  our  efforts  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty. 

We  assure  you.  sir.  that  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  unite  with  their  high  mightinesses 
in  every  measure,  which  can  promote  the 
most  unreserved  confidence,  and  the  most 
friendly  intercourse  between  two  nations, 
which  have  vindicated  their  freedom  amidst 
the  most  trying  scenes  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, and  have  been  equally  ble.s.sed  by  the 
gracious  interposition  of  divine  Providence 
with  that  sovereignty  and  independence  so 
essential  to  their  safety  and  happiness. 

Governed  by  the  same  ardent  love  of  free- 
dom, and  the  same  maxims  of  policy,  ce- 
mented by  a  liberal  system  of  commerce, 
and  earnestly  disposed  to  ad\ance  our 
mutual  prosperity  by  a  reciprocity  of  good 
offices,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  most 
friendly  and  beneficial  connexion  between 
the  two  republicks  will  be  preserved  invio- 
late to  the  latest  ages. 

It  adds,  sir,  greatly  to  our  pleasure  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  that  their  high  mighti- 
nesses have  employed  as  their  minister  a 
gentleman  so  highly  celebrate  for  rectitude 
and  patriotism,  and  from  whose  illustrious 
family  these  United  States  have  received 
the  most  distingui.'^hed  proofs  of  regard  and 
friendship,* 


TRADE  GROUPS  URGE  ACTION 
ON  YEN   DOLLAR  IMBALANCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  the  aoiiar.  and  the 
administration's  continued  inattention 
to  the  matter,  are  a  ma.ior  concern  to 
our  country's  leading  trade  groups. 
Without  urgent  action,  our  industries 
and  farmers  will  see  further  contrac- 
tion in  the  markets  for  their  products 
at  home  and  abroad,  due  to  the  infla- 
tionary impact  on  prices  of  an  over- 
valued dollar. 

The  President's  forthcoming  trip  to 
Japan  presents  an  opportunity  to  re- 
verse the  administration's  neglect  of 
the  currency  imbalance  issue.  House 
Resolution  334.  jointly  introduced  by 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  BoNKER)  encourages  the 
President  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
bring  better  balance  and  stability  in 
the  yen/dollar  relationship  and  to 
create  a  more  favorable  climate  in  our 
bilateral  trade  relations. 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  Business  Rountable.  and 
the  National  Grange  have  endorsed 
this  resolution,  joining  us  in  urging 
the  President  to  address  this  i.ssue  of 
fundamental  importance  to  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  letters  from  these  groups 
supporting  House  Resolution  334. 
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National  Association 

OF  Manufacturers. 

October  19.  1983. 

Hon.  James  J.  Florid. 

Cnairman.  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation  and  Tourism.  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington. 

DC 

Dear  Chairman  Florio;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  12,  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  exchange  rate  resolution.  H.  Res. 
334.  that  you  and  Mr  Bonker  introduced  on 
October  6.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  achieving  and  maintain 
ing  more  realistic  relationships  between  the 
dollar  and  other  key  currencies,  especially 
the  Japanese  yen.  The  present  combination 
of  an  overvalued  dollar  and  an  undervalued 
yen  is  the  principle  reason  for  the  decline  in 
U.S.  competitiveness.  Left  uncorrected,  it  is 
a  prescription  for  deindustrialization  of  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one.  but  it 
Is  not  insolvable.  Above  all.  the  solution  re- 
quires recognition  of  the  fact  that  exchange 
rate  management  is  a  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernments and  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  major  trading  partners  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  exchange  rates  that  reflect  the  real 
strengths  of  the  major  world  economies 
When  the  Japanese  economy  strengthens 
relative  to  others  the  yen  should  strength 
en.  Yet  in  recent  years,  just  the  reverse  has 
happened. 

By  calling  on  the  President  to  give  high 
priority  to  the  dollar-yen  relationships  in 
his  November  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Naka-sone  and  other  Japanese  officials.  H 
Res.  334  gives  effective  expression  to  these 
and  other  essentials  of  exchange  rate  man 
agement.  The  reference  in  the  resolution  to. 
the  need  to  maintain  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  yen  relative  to  the  dollar  within 
acceptable  bounds."  is  particularly  helpful, 
expressing  as  it  does  the  need  for  a  target 
zone  approach  to  exchange  rates. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers fully  supporUs  H.  Res.  334.  We  hope  the 
Congress  passes  it.  We  hope  the  President 
follows  its  recommendations. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  A.  Fox. 

Vice  President. 
International  Economic  Affairs. 

National  Grange. 
Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1983. 
Hon.  James  Florio. 

Chairman.     Subcommittee    on     Commerce. 
Transportation   and   Tourism.    Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Raybum 
House     Office     Building.     Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Plorio:  The  National 
Grange  commends  your  initiative  and  that 
of  Rep.  Don  Bonker.  in  calling  attention  to 
the  .serious  problems  associated  with  the  un- 
realistic exchange  relationship  between  the 
Japanese  Yen  and  the  U.S.  dollar 

The  Grange  strongly  supports  H.  Res.  334 
because  we  recognize  that  an  undervalued 
yen  contributes  to  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  and  there  is  litlle  disagreement 
among  economists  and  policy  officials  that 
it  is  contributing  to  the  loss  of  exports, 
other  sales  and  ultimately  jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

Agriculture  is  particularly  .sensitive  to  ex- 
change rates  becau.se  the  competition  for 
international  trade  in  agricultural  commod 
ities  oftentimes  hinges  on  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  overseas.  In  an  industry  such  as 
ours,  where  nearly  one  out  of  three  acres  in 
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farmland  production  is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade,  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  against 
foreign  currencies  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  profitable  agricultural  economy 
and  burdensome,  price  depressing  surpluses. 
The  Grange  extends  its  support  to  H  Res. 
334,  and  we  offer  our  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  American  agriculture 
and  a  healthy  American  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Andersen. 
Master.  The  National  Grange. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
Peona.  III..  October  14.  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Florio:  For  the  past  year,  the 
Business  Roundtable  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment  has  been 
stressing  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
take  action  to  correct  the  serious  misalign 
ment  in  international  exchange  rates.  We 
have  been  particularly  concerned  about  the 
undervaluation  of  the  Japanese  yen  and  its 
implications  for  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
products  in  the  international  marketplace. 
And  we  have  recently  been  urging  the 
United  States  to  assert  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing the  problem  by  making  it  a  high 
priority  matter  of  discussion  during  the 
President  s  upcoming  visit  to  Japan. 

Because  of  our  concern  we  support  your 
recently  introduced  resolution  to  encourage 
President  Reagan  to  give  priority  attention 
to  the  exchange  rate  problem  when  he  visits 
Japan  next  month. 

The  Business  Roundtable  agrees  with  you 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  more  equi 
table  and  durable  equilibrium  in  exchange 
rate  relationships  by  cooperatively  develop- 
ing more  effective  and  comparable  national 
policy  measures. 

Certainly,  a  clear  expression  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  that  a  serious  ex- 
change rate  misalignment  exists  and  that 
the  two  governments  intend  to  work  togeth 
er  to  initiate  corrective  action,  would  exert  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  effect  on  interna 
tional  exchange  markets. 

We  believe  President  Reagan's  visit  to 
Japan  presents  a  unique  opportunity  to 
begin  efforts  to  resolve  this  growing  and 
critical  problem.  We  join  you  in  urging  that 
in  scheduled  discussions  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone,  the  President  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  yen/dollar  mi.salignment  and 
explore  compatible  national  measures  to 
bring  about  a  realignment  in  the  exchange 
rale  of  the  two  currencies. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  provide  an 
appropriate  and  far  more  desirable  basis  for 
correcting  the  trade  problems  between  the 
two  friendly  countries  than  is  available 
through  other    protectionist    measures. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  efforts  on 
this  important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  L.  Morgan.* 
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anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  of  Burlingame.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  the  citizens  of  this  small, 
beautiful  suburban  city  on  the  San 
Franicsco  Peninsula  and  to  join  them 
in  this  special  celebration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  month  of  commemora- 
tion and  festivity.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  communi- 
ty. 

Burlingame  lies  between  the  San 
Franci-sco  Bay  and  the  coastal  moun- 
tains. Although  the  city  i.s  surrounded 
by  other  communities,  it  retains  its 
own  individuality  and  historical  identi- 
ty. The  pride  which  its  citizens  contin- 
ue to  show  emphasizes  that  it  is 
indeed  a  unique  and  delightful  place 
to  live. 

The  tycoons  who  settled  in  San 
Francisco  after  the  Gold  Rush  soon 
recognized  the  superiority  of  Burlin- 
games  climate,  and  these  entrepre- 
neurs began  to  acquire  summer  homes 
there.  When  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake of  1906  struck,  many  people 
found  refuge  in  Burlingame,  and  the 
population  of  the  small  village  in- 
creased dramatically. 

Although  some  residents  wanted  to 
keep  the  town  small  and  therefore  op- 
posed incorporation,  those  who 
wanted  the  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment eventually  prevailed.  The  resi- 
dents voted  to  incorporate  their  city 
on  June  6.  1908,  and  the  city  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  4  months  later  on 
October  12. 

After  incorporation  the  community 
continued  to  grow  at  an  increased  rate. 
Businesses  flourished  and  homes, 
schools,  and  churches  were  built— 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use  at  their 
original  locations.  The  city  has  man- 
aged to  maintain  its  old-fashioned 
values  and  small  town  atmosphere 
while  at  the  same  time  firmly  stepping 
into  the  20th  century.  Burlingame  has 
always  attracted  concerned  and  intelli- 
gent citizens  to  public  service— both  as 
elected  city  officials  and  as  volunteers 
working  with  community  service  orga- 
nizations. Con-sequently.  Burlingames 
sen.se  of  community  and  civic  pride  is 
stronger  than  in  many  other  modern 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  city  of  Burlingame  in  celebrating 
this  important  anniversary,  and  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  people  of 
this  fine  city.« 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BURLINGAME 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

\   CAI.IFORNIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.    LANTOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
entire  month  of  October  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  celebration  of  the  75th 
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HON.  BOB  EDG.^R 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  Washington  is  ho.st  to  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Long-Term  Biological 
Consequences   of   Nuclear   War.   This 
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important  gathering  developed  last 
year  out  of  the  mutual  concern  of  .sci- 
entists, environmentalists,  and  founda- 
tion executives  over  the  limited  scope 
and  outdated  nature  of  research  into 
the  long-term  threat  to  the  global  en- 
vironment posed  by  nuclear  war. 
During  their  meeting  this  week,  scien- 
tists will  discuss  their  disturbing  new 
findings  about  the  effect  of  nuclear 
war  on  our  environment. 

Yesterday,  many  of  our  con.siituents 
who  receive  Parade  magazine  with 
their  Sunday  newspaper  read  the  arti- 
cle by  astronomer  Carl  Sagan  outlin- 
ing the  atmospheric  and  climatic  con- 
sequences of  global  nuclear  war.  This 
morning,  I  joined  a  number  ol  my  col- 
leagues in  a  briefing  by  Dr.  Sagan  and 
biologist  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  on  their  re- 
search in  this  area;  their  conclusions 
will  be  discussed  extensively  by  par- 
ticipants at  the  conference  this  week. 

Using  as  a  baseline  case  a  5.000-meg- 
aton  nuclear  exchange,  with  20  per- 
cent of  the  explosive  power  concen- 
trated on  urban  or  industrial  targets 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  sci- 
entists concluded  that  an  unbroken 
pall  of  darkness  would  cover  our  hemi- 
sphere and  that  the  effects  on  the 
Southern  Hemi-sphere  would  be  far 
worse  than  previously  thought.  A  'nu- 
clear winter"  would  follow,  with  pre- 
vailing temperatures  falling  dra.stically 
from  their  current  levels.  Radioactive 
fallout  would  be  worse  than  expected. 
The  increased  cloud  cover,  fires,  and 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  exchange  would  re.sult 
in  the  release  of  large  amounts  of 
deadly  toxins,  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  light  reaching 
our  planet  and  the  freezing  of  vegeta- 
tion and  fresh  water  supplies.  These 
changes  could  so  disrupt  the  Earth's 
ecosystem,  the  researchers  conclude, 
that  the  extinction  of  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  Earth's  animals  and 
plants  would  occur.  They  conclude 
that  the  possibility  of  human  extinc- 
tion cannot  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  should  take  a  few  minutes  to 
peruse  the  summary  of  the  confer- 
ences findings,  data  examined  by  an 
international  group  of  over  100  emi- 
nent ph.vsicists.  atmospheric  scientists, 
and  biologists  in  a  series  of  meetings 
held  earlier  this  year.  These  sobering 
facts  should  provide  us  with  more  in- 
centive than  ever  to  seek  meaningful 
arms  reductions  and  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  preclude  the  po.ssibility  of 
even  a  limited  nuclear  exchange.  I 
would  ask  that  the  summary  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I 
urge  Members  to  review  the  findings 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Long-Term 
Worldwide  Biological  Consequences  of 
Nuclear  War. 
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Summary  of  Conference  Findings:  The 

World  After  Nuclear  War 

introduction 

The  worlds  nuclear  arsenal  today  stands 
at  over  12.000  megatons  (MT).  enough  to  de- 
stroy one  million  Hiroshimas.  Recent  stud- 
ies estimate  that  anywhere  from  300  million 
to  1  billion  people  would  be  killed  outright 
in  a  large-scale  nuclear  war  (5.000-10.000 
MT  yield)  and  an  equal  number  would 
suffer  serious  injuries  requiring  immediate 
medical  attention— which  would  be  largely 
unavailable.  But  what  of  the  longer-term  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  war?  What  kind  of  world 
would  survivors  face?  New  evidence  suggests 
that  the  lingering  atmospheric  and  biologi- 
cal consequences  may  be  even  more  serious 
than  the  immediate  ones. 

These  findings  will  be  presented  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Long  Term  Worldwide 
Biological  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War 
being  held  in  Washington.  DC.  October  31- 
November  1.  1983. 

The  findings  are  largely  the  result  of  stud- 
ies done  over  the  last  two  years  by  Richard 
P.  Turco.  Owen  B.  Toon.  Thomas  P.  Acker- 
man  and  James  B.  Pollack,  of  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center;  and  Carl  Sagan.  of  Cornell 
University,  on  the  optical  and  climatic  im- 
pacts of  the  dust  and  smoke  particles  which 
would  be  generated  in  nuclear  war.  Their 
work  has  been  critically  reviewed  by  some 
100  eminent  physicists,  atmospheric  .scien- 
tists and  biologists  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  who  participated  in  a  series  of 
meetings  held  earlier  this  year  in  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts. 

The  atmospheric  findings,  which  augment 
earlier  studies  and  introduce  previously  un- 
foreseen consequences  of  nuclear  war,  have 
been  reported  in  a  paper  entitled  "Global 
Atmospheric  Con.sequences  of  Nuclear  War" 
(referred  to  as  the  "TTAPS'  paper,  after 
the  names  of  its  authors).  The  authors  con- 
clude that  a  nuclear  war.  even  at  the  level 
of  100-1.000  MT  could  cause  profound  cli- 
matic and  meteorological  disturbances,  in- 
cluding darkness  and  extreme  cold,  and  that 
exposure  to  radioactivity  would  be  much 
greater  than  previously  projected. 

Some  40  biologists  reviewed  the  atmos- 
pheric findings,  determined  the  biological 
consequences  and  also  considered  other  po- 
tential ecological  effects  not  cau.sed  by  at- 
mospheric changes.  Their  conclusions  are 
outlined  in  a  separate  paper  entitled  'The 
Long-Term  Biological  Consequences  of  Nu- 
clear War.  "  Their  unanimous  view  is  that 
the  atmospheric  stresses  resulting  from  nu- 
clear war  could  .so  disrupt  the  earth's  biolog- 
ical support  systems  that  the  extinction  of  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  earth's  animals 
and  plants  would  occur.  They  conclude  that 
the  possibility  of  human  extinction  cannot 
be  excluded. 

methodology 

To  study  the  optical  and  climatic  effects 
of  dust  and  smoke  clouds  generated  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  the  physicists  ran  computer 
models  of  dozens  of  different  nuclear  war 
scenarios.  They  adopted  as  a  baseline  case  a 
5.000  MT  exchange  with  20  percent  of  the 
explosive  power  (yield)  expended  on  urban 
or  industrial  targets  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. Given  current  arsenals,  this  is  a  re- 
alistic possibility  for  a  full-scale  war.  Other 
cases  studied  ranged  in  total  yield  from  100 
to  over  10.000  MT. 

In  each  case,  the  scientist  calculated: 

1.  How^  much  dust  and  smoke  was  generat- 
ed: 

2.  How  much  sunlight  was  absorbed  by 
the  dust  and  smoke: 
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3.  How  much  the  temperature  changed; 

4.  How  the  dust  and  smoke  spread,  and 
how  long  before  it  all  fell  back  to  the  sur- 
face; 

5.  The  extent  of  radioactive  fallout  over 
time; 

6.  How  much  ultraviolet  light  reached  the 
surface  after  the  soot  and  dust  fell  out. 

The  following  conclusions  reflect  aggre- 
gate data  from  the  baseline  scenario  in  the 
original  TTAPS  paper  and  from  the  paper 
on  "The  Long-Term  Biological  Conse- 
quences of  Nuclear  War."  They  have  been 
substantially  edited.  Complete  scientific  and 
technical  support  data  will  be  provided  at 
the  Conference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First:  Unbroken  Pall  of  Darkness  Would 
Cover  Northern  Hemisphere.  Within  a  week 
after  the  war.  the  amount  of  sunlight  at 
ground  level  could  be  reduced  to  just  a  few- 
percent  of  normal;  an  unbroken  gloom  could 
persist  for  weeks  over  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  light  would  be  absorbed  primar- 
ily by  sooty  smoke  from  nuclear  fires  ignit- 
ed by  surface  bursts  and  airbursls.  The  total 
amount  of  smoke  released  in  the  baseline 
model  is  225  million  tons  (released  over  sev- 
eral days).  Smoke  particles  are  extremely 
small,  which  lengthens  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  atmosphere.  The  soil  dust 
raised  by  surface  bursts,  while  important, 
would  have  less  climatic  impact  since  it  is 
typically  poorly  absorbing. 

Low  light  level  would  disrupt  photosynthe- 
sis, food  chains. 

In  the  early  months  following  a  substan- 
tial nuclear  exchange,  the  amount  of  light 
filtering  through  the  cloud  cover  might  not 
be  adequate  to  sustain  photosynthesis.  Even 
assuming  the  plants  would  be  otherwise  un- 
damaged, which  is  unrealistic,  the  lack  of 
light  would  severly  limit  growth,  and  the 
consequences  would  cascade  through  all 
food  chains. 

Second:  Effects  on  Southern  Hemisphere 
Greater  Than  Previously  assumed.  L.arge 
disturbances  in  global  circulation  patterns 
could  greatly  accelerate  the  interhemis- 
pheric  transport  of  smoke,  dust  and  radioac- 
tivity. Rapid  interhemispheric  mixing 
means  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  could 
be  subjected  to  massive  injections  of  nuclear 
debris  soon  after  an  exchange  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  Possible  rapid  transport  of 
dust  and  smoke  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  may  involve  the 
entire  planet  in  after-effects.  Previous  stud- 
ies have  assumed  that  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere effects  would  be  minor. 

Third:  Harsh  "Nuclear  Winter"  Would 
Prevail.  Contrary  to  the  conclusions 
reached  in  most  earlier  studies,  nuclear  war 
probably  would  have  a  major  impact  on  cli- 
mate lasting  for  several  years.  It  would  be 
manifested  by  a  dramatic  drop  in  land  tem- 
peratures to  subfreezing  levels  for  several 
months,  large  disturbances  in  global  circula- 
tion patterns,  and  dramatic  changes  in  local 
weather  and  precipitation.  Even  if  the  war 
were  to  occur  in  the  summer,  many  areas 
might  be  subject  to  continuous  snowfall  for 
months. 

Subfreezing  temperatures  would  substan- 
tially reduce  chances  for  human  survival. 

Except  for  areas  near  coastlines,  land  tem- 
peratures would  plunge  from  -  15*  C  (  -  5'  F) 
to  -25°C  (  -  13' F).  with  dire  con.sequences 
for  survivors.  The  impact  of  dramatically  re- 
duced temperatures  on  plants  would  depend 
on  the  time  of  .vear  at  which  they  occurred, 
their  duration,  and  the  tolerance  limits  of 
the  plants.  The  abrupt  onset  of  cold  is  of 
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particular  importance,  though,  since  plants 
that  normally  can  withstand  subfreezing 
temp»ratures  would  have  no  time  to  develop 
tolerance.  A  .spring  or  summer  war  would 
kill  or  damage  virually  all  crops  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Most  uncultivated  food  .sources  also  would 
be  destroyed,  as  would  most  farm  animals. 
Many  animals  that  survived  would  die  of 
thirst,  as  surface  fresh  water  would  be 
frozen  over  the  interior  of  continents.  Avail- 
able food  supplies  would  be  rapidly  deplet 
ed.  Most  of  the  human  survivors  would 
starve. 

Non  target  areas  that  import  food  dtrecllv 
affected. 

Nations  that  now  require  large  imports  of 
foods,  including  those  untouched  by  nuclear 
detonations,  would  suffer  the  immediate 
cessation  of  incoming  food  supplies.  These 
countries  would  be  forced  to  rely  on  their 
local  agricultural  and  natural  ecos.v.stem.s 
This  would  be  especially  serious  for  many 
less-developed  countries,  particularly  tho.se 
in  the  tropics. 

Fourth:  Exposure  to  Radioactive  Fallout 
Worse  than  Expected 

Exposure  to  radioactive  fallout  would  be 
more  widespread  than  is  predicted  by  .stand- 
ard empirical  exposure  models  because  of 
the  intermediate  fallout  which  would 
extend  over  many  days  and  weeks.  With  un 
precented  quantities  of  fission  debris  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere,  even  areas 
remote  from  the  explosion  sites  would  be 
subject  to  large  doses  of  fallout  radiation. 

Radiation  doses  approach  lethel  dose  for 
humans. 

In  the  baseline  case,  roughly  30  percent  of 
the  land  at  Northern  mid-latitudes  (30  N  to 
60"  N)  would  receive  a  radioactive  dose 
greater  than  2.')0  rads  over  .several  months. 
About  50  percent  of  the  Northern  mid-lati 
tudes  would  receive  a  long  term  do.se  greater 
than  100  rads.  (This  dose  includes  radionu- 
clides ingested  from  contaminated  food.) 
The.se  do.ses  are  roughly  ten  limes  larger 
than  previous  estimates.  A  100  rad  dose  is 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  1. 000  medi- 
cal xravs.  A  400  rad  whole-body  acute  do.se 
is  usually  considered  lelhal.  Do.ses  this  large 
can  affect  the  immune  system  and  increase 
the  probability  of  infectious  di.sease.  cancer 
and  genetic  and  embryonic  defects. 

Fifth:  No  Ice  Age.  but  the  Ocean  Would 
Not  Provide  Relief.  Becau.se  the  climatic  ef- 
fects would  not  last  longer  than  a  few  years, 
an  Ice  Age  would  probably  not  be  generated. 
Subfreezing  temperatures  will  freeze  most 
freshwater  systems  to  considerable  depth, 
leaving  survivors  without  surface  water.  The 
oceans  will  not  freeze  due  to  their  enormous 
resenoir  of  heat.  It  has  often  been  thought 
that  the  coastal  areas  would  be  a  major 
source  of  food  for  survivors  of  a  nuclear 
war.  However,  the  combined  effects  of  dark 
ne.ss.  ultraviolet  light,  severe  coastal  storms 
due  to  enormous  land-.sea  temperature  dif- 
ferentials, run-off  silt  and  toxic  chemicals 
from  the  land,  destruction  of  ships  and  con- 
centrations of  radionuclides  in  fish  and 
other  marine  life  cast  strong  doubt  on  this 
contention. 

Sixth  Fire  Would  Be  a  Major  Problem 
With  Serious  and  Unanticipated  Con.se- 
quences.  About  one-sixth  of  the  worlds  ur- 
banized land  area,  or  t-240.000  km-  would  be 
partially  burned  by  -  l.OOO  MT  of  explo- 
sions in  the  ba.seline  .scenario.  The  remain 
ing  4.000  MT  of  yield  could  ignite  wildfires 
and  fire.storm.s.  Uncontrolled  fires  could 
sweep  over  large  areas.  For  example,  multi- 
ple airbursts  over  California  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall  could  burn  off  much  of 
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the  state,  leading  to  catastrophic  flooding 
and  erosion  during  the  next  rainy  season. 

Urban  fires  would  generate  large  amounts 
or deadlu  toxins. 

Cities  hold  large  stores  of  combu.stible. 
synthetic  materials  that  would  relea.se  large 
quantities  of  toxic  gases  (pyrotoxins)  as 
they  burn,  including  carbon  monoxide, 
cyanides,  dioxins  and  furans.  These  polliit 
ants  might  have  only  limited  immediate 
effect  on  vegetation,  but  they  would  certain- 
ly hinder  the  recovery  of  vegetation  devas 
tated  by  nuclear  blast  and  fire.  Tran.sport 
by  winds  to  di.stant.  initially  unaffected  eco- 
systems could  be  an  important  additional 
adverse  side  effect.  This  problem  had  not 
been  addressed  in  previous  studies. 

Seventh:  Ozone  Depletion  Would  Increase 
Exposure  to  Ultraviolet  Light  (UV-B).  High- 
yield  explosions  would  inject  nitrogen 
oxides  (NO.)  into  the  stratosphere,  which 
would  result  in  large  reductions  in  the  ozone 
layer.  The  ozone  layer,  only  3  millimeters 
thick  if  it  were  brought  down  to  sea  level, 
shields  the  earth  from  UV  B.  a  damaging 
type  of  radiation.  In  the  baseline  case,  dust 
and  soot  would  absorb  the  increased  UV  B 
at  first.  But  when  the  dust  and  .soot  cleared 
a  few  months  later.  UV-B  doses  roughly  16 
times  normal  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
surface. 

Increased  levels  of  UV  B  can  harm  biolog 
ical  systems  in  .several  ways.  The  immune 
systetns  of  humans  and  other  mammals  are 
known  to  be  suppressed  by  relatively  low 
do.ses  of  UV  B.  Given  the  conditions  of  in- 
creased radioactive  fallout  and  other 
stresses,  such  suppression  of  the  immune 
systems  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  disease.  Protracted  exposure  to  increased 
UV-B  also  may  lead  to  widespread  blindness 
among  humans  and  other  mammals. 

Eighth:  Tropical  Forests  Could  Di.sappear 
Tropical  plants  are  less  able  to  cope  with 
even  short  periods  of  cold  and  dark  than 
those  in  temperate  zones.  If  darkness  or 
cold,  or  both,  were  to  become  widespread  in 
the  tropics,  the  tropical  forests,  which  are 
the  major  reservoir  of  organic  diversity, 
could  largely  disappear.  This  would,  in  turn, 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  majority  of  the 
species  of  plants  and  animals  on  earth. 

Dependence  on  imports  threatens  surviv- 
ability m  tropical  and  developing  countries. 
The  dependence  of  urban  populations  in 
many  tropical  and  developing  countries  on 
impcjrted  food  would  lead  to  severe  effects, 
even  if  those  areas  were  not  affected  direct- 
ly by  the  war.  Large  numbers  of  people 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  cities  and  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  the  remaining  areas  of 
fore.st.  accelerating  their  destruction  and 
the  consequent  rale  of  extinction.  Regard 
less  of  the  exact  distribution  of  the  immedi 
ate  effects  of  the  war.  everyone  on  Earth 
would  ultimately  be  profoundly  affected. 

Ninth:  Even  Small  Nuclear  Exchanges 
Could  Trigger  Severe  After-effects.  Rela- 
tively large  climatic  effects  can  result  from 
small  nuclear  exchanges  (100  to  1.000  MT). 
A  scenario  involving  100  MT  exploded  in  the 
air  over  cities  could  produce  a  two-month  in- 
terval of  subfreezing  land  temperatures, 
with  a  minimum  near  23  C  In  this  see 
nario  thousands  of  fires  would  be  ignited 
and  the  smoke  from  these  fires  along  would 
generate  a  period  of  cold  and  dark  almost  as 
severe  as  in  the  ba.seline  (5.000  MT)  ca.se. 

In  short:  In  the  aftermath  of  a  5.000  MT 
nuclear  exchange,  survivors  would  face  ex 
treme  cold,  water  shortages,  lack  of  food 
and  fuel,  heavy  burdens  of  radiation  and 
pollutants,  di.sea.ses.  and  .severe  p.sychologi- 
cal  stress -all  in  twilight  or  darkness. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  ecosystem  effects  alone 
resulting  from  a  large-scale  thermonuclear 
war  would  be  enough  to  destroy  civilization 
as  we  know  it  in  at  least  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. These  long-term  effects,  when  com- 
bined with  the  direct  casualties  from  the 
blast,  suggest  that  eventually  there  might 
be  no  human  survivors  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Human  beings,  other  animals 
and  plants  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
would  also  suffer  profound  consequences. 

The  scenario  described  here  is  by  no 
means  the  most  severe  that  could  be  imag- 
ined with  present  world  nuclear  arsenals 
and  those  con  tern;  '    '    '  '    "  ""■  near  fulurc.m 
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(ION.  FORTNEY  H.  (PF.TF..  STARK 

I  ir    i   M  I  r  ■  'I.  1 1  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
winter  of  (ii.spair  faces  our  Nations 
homele.ss. 

Some  will  sa.v.  "Oh  not  another 
speech  about  our  Nation's  poor.  Don't 
you  know  the  country  is  coming  out  of 
the  recession.  Unemployment  is 
coming  down.  Why  do  we  need  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  homele.ss? 
Our  recovering  economy  will  take  care 
of  the  problem." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seg- 
ments of  our  society  facing  homele.ss- 
ness  will  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
recovery  this  winter.  Instead  the  new 
homeless"  are  frequently  families 
facing  the  terrible  consequences  of  in- 
definite layoffs  and  plant  clo.sures. 
They  have  long  ago  lost  their  jobs  and 
are  now  losing  their  homes  and  apart- 
ments. One  estimate  is  that  only  some 
15  percent  of  the  homeless  are  the 
derelicts  and  alcoholics  that  once 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  homeless 
population. 

Others  will  say.  "OK.  I  admit  that  a 
recovering  economy  will  not  .solve 
these  peoples'  problem.  But  we  al- 
ready appropriated  $100  million  in  the 
jobs  bill  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter. Surely  this  money,  along  with 
State,  local,  and  private  charity  funds 
will  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
homeless." 

Again  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately 
the  money  Congress  allocated  last 
winter  will  not  feed  and  shelter  this 
winter's  homele.ss.  Instead  the  money 
has  already  been  spent  on  over 
31.000.000  meals  and  3.000,000  addi- 
tional nights  of  shelter  for  .some  6.2 
million  people.  Nor  will  State,  local, 
and  private  organizational  efforts  be 
enough.  In  Alameda  County.  Calif., 
which  is  part  of  my  district,  officials 
are  .saying  that  despite  a  9-month. 
$650,000  attack  on  the  homele.ss  prob- 
lem, the  situation  could  reach  crisis 
proportions  this  winter.  A  survey  by 
the  county  social  service  agency  found 
that    emergency    shelters    have    been 
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filled  to  capacity  and  are  turning  away 
about  2,000  individuals  a  month.  This 
despite  many  months  of  efforts  by  the 
county  working  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  develop  a  network  of 
emergency  shelters  to  aid  the  home- 
less. Demand  for  emergency  shelters 
normally  drops  off  in  the  summer- 
but  warm  California  weather  did  not 
help  this  past  summer.  Instead  the 
numbers  stayed  constant  and  there  is 
very  real  fear  among  officials  that  the 
numbers  will  sharply  increase  this 
winter. 

Not  only  in  my  district  but  acros.s 
the  country  the  problem  of  the  home- 
less is  predicted  to  be  as  bad  if  not 
worse  than  last  year.  Joint  hearings  by 
two  Ways  and  Means  subcommittees 
on  poverty  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  Salvation  Army  believes  the  level 
of  need  in  the  winter  of  1983  will  be  as 
high  as  that  of  1982.  There  is  also  a 
growing  inability  of  private  voluntary 
agencies  to  fill  the  gaps  of  unmet 
needs.  This  is  seen  in  the  strained 
budgets  of  .social  service  agencies:  in 
the  attempts  to  find  new  sources  of 
funds;  in  the  growing  caseloads  of 
agencies,  and  in  growing  lists  of  tho.se 
turned  away  because  there  simply  are 
no  resources:  and  finally  in  the  grow- 
ing fatigue  and  burnout  of  ca.sework- 
ers  unable  to  effectively  provide  aid. 

Victims  of  family  violence  make  up 
another  desperate  group  needing 
emergency  services.  Shelters  must  now 
turn  away  10  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence for  every  1  they  can  help.  Worse 
yet.  a  survey  of  650  family  violence 
projects  nationwide  found  that  more 
than  three-fourths  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  services  due  to  funding  cut- 
backs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  individuals,  families,  and 
victims  of  domestic  violence  who  are 
forced  to  turn  to  emergency  shelters. 
Tuesday,  November  1.  in  the  Public 
A.ssistance  Unemployment  Coinpensa- 
tion  Subcommittee,  I  will  be  offering 
legislation  to  authorize  $50  million  for 
these  desperate  homeless.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  chang- 
ing this  winter  from  one  of  despair  to 
a  winter  of  compassion  and  hope  for 
the  homeless.* 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
SUPERFUND 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  begins  to  prepare  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Superfund  program, 
a  major  i.ssue  we  must  face  is  whether 
to  convert  the  current  tax  system  sup- 
porting the  fund  from  a  feedstock  to  a 
waste  end  tax.  The  current  feedstock 
system  assesses  taxes  on  the  chemicals 
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manufactured  by  Amencar.  industry. 
A  waste  end  tax  system  would  assess 
such  fees  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  hazardous  wastes  generated.  Among 
other  factors,  conversion  from  a  feed- 
stock to  a  waste  end  tax  would  enlarge 
the  tax  base  from  approximately  100 
large  companies  to  50.000  or  more 
smaller  firms. 

The  policy  goal  behind  the  waste 
end  tax  is  to  provide  industry  with  the 
incentive  to  minimize,  wherever  possi- 
ble, the  amount  of  waste  it  generates. 
While  I  agree  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  advanced  such  pro- 
posals that  this  goal  is  a  laudable  and 
important  one.  several  Stales  which 
have  attempted  to  implement  waste 
end  tax  systems  are  beginning  to 
report  mixed  results.  The  article  re- 
printed below  from  the  October  23. 
1983.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
describes  New  York  State's  problems 
with  a  waste  end  tax  system. 

State's  Waste  Cleanup  Fund  Falling 
Short  of  Income  Goal 

Albany.  October  22.— New  York  Stale's  .so- 
called  superfund.  created  by  Ihe  Legislature 
in  July  1982  to  help  clean  up  toxic  waste, 
generated  only  S3  million— far  below  the  $10 
million  originally  predicted- in  its  first  year 
of  operation,  officials  said  this  week. 

The  superfund  is  financed  entirely  by  fees 
paid  by  industry.  The  fees  range  from  $2  a 
ton  for  waste  incinerated  on  a  plant  site  to 
$12  a  ton  for  waste  buried  in  landfills.  The 
fee  structure  is  intended  to  encourage  indus- 
try to  find  belter  disposal  methods  than 
landfills. 

The  Stale  Environmental  Conservation 
Commissioner.  Henry  Williams,  attributed 
the  low  earnings  to  the  sluggish  economy 
and  to  an  apparent  shift  by  many  compa- 
nies away  from  use  of  toxic  chemicals. 

In  adiiition.  he  said,  many  out-of-state 
companies  thai  once  shipped  their  waste  to 
New  York  for  disposal  are  now  sending  it  to 
other  states. 

POSSIBLE  RISE  IN  FEES 

The  Commissioner  indicated  thai  he 
would  seek  to  increa.se  the  superfunds  earn- 
ings in  1984  by  pressing  for  a  rise  in  fees  for 
generating  and  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste. 

Last  Thursday.  Mr.  Williatns  met  for  the 
first  lime  with  the  eight-member  Superfund 
Management  Board,  which  will  make  policy 
decisions  on  how  the  money  is  spent.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
has  identified  hundreds  of  inactive  dump 
sites  acro.ss  the  state  that  need  attention  be- 
cause of  improper  dispcsal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

The  department  gave  the  first  indication 
in  February  that  superfund  earnings  would 
be  lower  than  expected.  It  said  then  that 
only  $718,000  have  been  collected  during 
the  first  three-month  period,  from  Septem- 
ber through  November  1982. 

Earnings  dropped  to  $655,000  in  the 
second  quarter,  but  rose  to  $792,000  during 
the  next  Ihree-month  period.  Earnings  for 
the  final  period  this  fall  ro.se  to  $905,000— 
an  increa.se  that  Mr.  Williams  said  could  be 
attributed  to  the  economic  recovery. 

MORE  INFORMATION  NOW 

Mr.  Williams  supported  a  bill  this  year, 
sponsored  by  Assembly  Speaker  Stanley 
Fink,  that  would  have  doubled  fees  charged 


to  waste-producing  companies.  Tlu  biii  viuo 
not  enacted. 

The  Commissioner  .said  he  would  continue 
to  push  for  a  fee  increase  next  year,  al- 
though possibly  not  as  large  a  rise  as  Mr. 
Fink  had  sought. 

■We  have  more  information  now.  "  he  said. 
■'We  know  what  revenue  we'll  actually 
need." 

The  environmental  agency  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Division  of  the  Budget 
to  spend  $4.45  million  to  clean  up  inactive 
dump  sites  in  cases  where  officials  do  not 
know  which  company  is  responsible  for  the 
waste.  The  figure  includes  the  S3  million 
from  the  superfund.  as  well  as  other  depart- 
ment funds. 

In  cases  where  a  company  has  been  identi- 
fied as  responsbile  for  the  improper  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste,  cleanups  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  superfund.  which  later  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  company.* 


CALLING  ON  THE  STATES  TO 
ADOPT  A  "21  "  UNIFORM 
DRINKING  AGE 


HON.  W!LLI,\M  F.  GOODLING 

Ol-    rtNNSYLV.XNI.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junior  League  of  Washington  recently 
endorsed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 23,  the  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  States  should 
take  steps  to  raise  the  drinking  age  to 
21. 

This  effort  is  being  championed  by 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ers (MADD).  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  numerous  other  orga- 
nizations. Both  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Elizabeth  Dole  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Margaret 
Heckler  have  lent  their  support  to  this 
campaign. 

I  understand  thai  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
should  soon  be  acting  on  this  meas- 
ure—hopefully, in  time  for  the  upcom- 
ing holiday  season,  when  alcohol-relat- 
ed traffic  fatalities  are  traditionally  on 
the  rise. 

Studies  have  shown  us  that  teenage 
drunk  driving  is  the  No.  1  killer  of 
young  Americans— yet.  the  States 
have  been  slow  in  responding  to  these 
reports.  I  believe  that  efforts  to  rai.se 
the  drinking  age  in  many  State  legisla- 
tures would  be  facilitated  by  a  strong 
signal  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Adopting  21  as  the  standard  mini- 
mum age  at  which  a  person  may  buy 
and  consume  alcoholic  beverages  will 
save  thousands  of  lives.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  23.  and  I  com- 
mend to  their  attention   an  endorse- 
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ment   from  the  Junior  League  of  the 
City  of  Washington.  Inc. 

The  Junior  League  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  September  23.  1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodlinc. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodlinc:  The  Junior  LeaRue  of 
Washington  strongly  endorses  the  House 
Concurrent  Re.solution  23  urging  states  to 
adopt  a  minium  age  of  21  for  drmlting  and 
purchasing  alcohol. 

The  Junior  League  of  Washington,  a 
women's  organization  of  2.000  members, 
promotes  the  .solution  of  community  prob- 
lems through  voluntary  citizen  involvement. 
During  the  past  five  years  it  has  contributed 
over  500.000  volunteer  hours  and  $500,000 
to  the  Washington  metropolitan  communi- 
ty 

The  members  of  the  League  recently 
adopted  the  following  position  statement: 

The  Junior  League  of  Washington  recog 
nizes  that  drunk  driving  constitutes  a  major 
public  health  and  safety  hazard.  Therefore, 
the  Junior  League  of  Washington  supports 
and  promotes  legislative  initiatives,  judicial 
action  and  educational  efforts  to  control  or 
eliminate  drunk  driving.  " 

We  commend  you,  Mr.  Goodling.  for  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  23  and 
for  your  diligent  efforts  to  prevent  drunk 
driving  Please  lei  us  know  if  there  is  some 
way  that  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
this  endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charlotte  K  Luskey. 
Chairman.  Prevention  of 
Dr-:-t  n-'-  mg  Task  Force.m 
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NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL.  INC., 
VOICES  CONCERNS  ON  ACID 
RAIN  STRATEGY 

HON.  FERN.-VND  J.  ST  GERM.AIN 

OK  KHODt  l:^l,'^NI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  of  us  concerned  about  acid  rain 
in  New  England.  The  solution  to  this 
problem,  however,  should  be  based  on 
realistic  and  comprehensive  findings. 
Also,  the  solution  must  be  equitable. 

Under  current  administration  pro- 
posals that  attempt  to  address  the 
problem,  there  is  evidence  that  New- 
England  would  be  unfairly  penalized. 
Eric  Swider.  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  Inc..  a  regional  trade  as- 
sociation representing  1.200  members 
of  diverse  business  interests,  recently 
participated  in  an  acid  rain  conference 
where  concern  over  this  proposal  was 
expressed.  The  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Energy  Re- 
sources Organization  and  held  in 
Washington  on  October  4. 

Eric  Swiders  remarks  have  received 
significant  attention  in  the  New  Eng 
land  press.  As  we  explore  the  many 
viewpoints  connected  with  this  envi 
ronmental  issue,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  perspective  of  the  business 
community  which  provides  the  jobs 
and  revenue  that  underlie  the  region's 
vitality.    I    would    like    to    insert    the 
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councils  views,  a^  expressed  uv  Mr. 
Swider.  into  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Acid  Rain  Cleanup  and  the  New  England 
Economy 

(By  Eric  Swider.  President.  New  England 
Council.  Inc.) 

My  discussion  is  broken  down  roughly  into 
two  parts.  I  believe  most  would  agree  that 
the  Senate  will  in  all  likelihood  await  the 
catalyst  of  an  administration  initiative 
before  fully  pursuing  an  acid  rain  program. 

Therefore,  the  first  part  of  my  talk  will 
focus  on  The  Councils  concerns  over  the 
strategy  currently  being  pursued  by  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  in  his  efforts  to  forge  the  Ad- 
ministration position  ultimately  pursued  by 
the  President. 

The  -second  part  will  deal  with  the 
Waxman/Sikorski  (H.R.  3400)  initiative 
which  currently  appears  to  have  the  broad 
est  base  of  support  on  (tie  House  side.  With 
upwards  of  80  cosponsors.  seven  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  pivotal  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  Waxman/Sikor.ski 
seems  the  approach  best  positioned  to 
become  the  House  vehicle  for  legislatively 
responding  to  the  acid  rain  controversy. 

OPTION  three  and  THE  RUCKLESHAUS'  NEW 
ENGLAND  STRATEGY 

■  Option  three'  is  a  term  that  may  some 
day  enter  New  England's  lexicon  of  econom- 
ic misfortunes  alongside  textile  migration  ' 
and  foreign  oil  dependency' .  The  term, 
which  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own  here  in 
Washington,  over  the  past  month,  denotes 
the  strategy  selected  by  EPA  Administrator 
William  Ruckelshaus  as  his  choice  to 
become  the  Administrations  solution  to  the 
acid  rain  controversy 

As  one  of  a  number  of  propo.sals  originally 
presented  by  the  EPA  staff,  option  three 
calls  for  a  targeted  reduction  of  three  to  five 
million  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  emissions 
(out  of  a  total  of  18  million  nationwide)  by 
imposing  heavy  emi.ssions  controls  on  those 
four  slates  presumed  to  have  the  strongest 
emissions  impact  on  the  Adirondacks:  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia  and  New  York. 
The  four  stale  emi.ssions  reduction  program 
would  be  combined  with  an  extensive  air 
and  water  quality  monitoring  program 
throughout  the  Adirondacks.  EPA  staff 
argued  that  the  Adirondacks  is  the  logical 
lest  site  for  an  initial  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram for  several  reasons  Including  the  fact 
that  it  offers  the  strongest  available  histori- 
cal data  on  the  acidification  process  as  well 
as  Including  within  Its  boundaries  approxl 
mately  90  percent  of  the  lakes  currently  be- 
lieved to  be  adversely  affected  by  acid  rain. 
Ruckelshaus  apparently  .selected  option 
three  as  the  strategy  most  likely  to  provide 
the  type  of  scientific  evidence  necessary  to 
quantify  the  success  (or  failure)  of  the  emis 
sions  reduction  approach  prior  to  returning 
to  Congress  to  expand  the  control  program 
at  a  later  point. 

The  economic  turn  of  the  screw  for  New 
England  came  whi'n  Ruckelshaus  al.so  insist 
ed  that  option  three  expanded  to  include 
the  capping  of  .sulphur  dioxide  emissions 
throughout  New  England  at  1980  levels. 
This  addition  to  option  three  has  become 
known  In  recent  weeks  as  the  Ruckelshaus 
New  England  strategy. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  Ruckels- 
haus New  England  strategy.  Is  a  political 
plov  designed  primarily  (if  not  exclusively) 
to  help  sell  option  three  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  regional  interests  who  can  be  ex 
pected  to  respond  favorably  to  any  sugges- 
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lion  that  New  England  must  share  some  of 
the  economic  pain  "  connected  with  the  po- 
litical resolution  of  the  acid  rain  issue.  Just 
how  Ruckelshaus  plans  to  sell  his  New  Eng- 
land strategy  publicly  as  part  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks control  package  is  still  unclear.  You 
don't  have  to  be  Australian  to  know  that 
New  England  s  prevailing  winds  do  not  blan- 
ket the  Adirondacks. 

Should  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
agree  with  Ruckelshaus.  the  potential  eco- 
nomic costs  for  New  England  as.sociated 
with  capping  emissions  throughout  the 
region  at  1980  levels  would  be  severe.  In  all 
likelihood  a  1980  cap  would  eliminate  any 
further  efforts  to  reduce  New  England's  de- 
pendency on  higher  priced  and  politically 
risky  foreign  oil  through  propo.sed  conver- 
sions to  lower  priced  domestic  coal.  This 
aspect  of  the  restriction  alone  will  cost  New 
Englanders  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  higher  imported  oil  prices  over  the  next 
few  years. 

A  1980  emi.ssions  cap  would  also  substan- 
tially reduce  the  ability  of  tho.se  New  Eng- 
land indu.strial  manufacturers  with  coal 
fired  power  plants  to  utilize  any  excess 
power  capacity  idle  in  1980.  In  effect,  their 
unused  capacity  at  that  time  would  be  made 
worthless  by  EPA  fiat. 

If.  as  has  also  been  suggested  at  the  Cab- 
ninet  level,  a  decision  is  made  to  force  New 
England  sulphur  dioxide  emissions  below 
the  1980  levels,  then  we  stand  to  lo.se  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  next  decade  in  coal 
conversion  savings. 

You  may  be  wondering  how  New  England 
has  managed  to  wind  up  as  bolh  an  environ- 
mental victim  of  acid  rain  and  a  potential 
economic  scapegoat  in  the  political  billiards 
being  played  within  the  Congress  and  the 
Admini.stration  as  they  scramble  to  resolve 
the  i-ssue.  It  wasn't  ea.sy.  Particularly  so 
when  you  con.sider  the  hi.storical  difference 
in  approaches  taken  by  New  England  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  region  in  dealing  with  the 
clean  air  standards. 

While  New  England  has  paid  the  heavy 
price  entailed  in  cleaning  up  its  air  through 
the  past  decade  by  using  high  cost,  low  sul- 
phur oil.  midwestern  stales  have  enjoyed 
utility  costs  30  percent  cheaper  than  ours. 
The  midwest  has  secured  this  cheap  electri- 
cal power  by  burning  high  sulphur  coal  and 
Loopholing  the  clean  air  standards,  by 
the  expeditious  use  of  tall  stacks  which 
maintain  satisfactory  local  ground  level  con- 
centrations of  .sulphur  dioxide  (the  ambient 
air  standards)  while  shooting  the  heavy 
emissions  downwind  to  the  northeast  states. 
The  result  has  been  that  for  every  kilowatt 
hour  generated  in  Ohio,  their  power  plants 
produce  five  times  more  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  than  New  England  utilities. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  Inequities 
there  are  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
Congressional  members  and  Adminislrallon 
officials  who  share  the  opinion  thai  New 
Englands  prolonged  media  and  political 
blitz  demanding  a  resolution  of  the  acid  rain 
issue  has  whipsawed  ihem  into  having  to 
deal  with  a  thorny,  no  win  i.ssue.  The  hard 
reality  is  that  these  institutions  have  never 
looked  kindly  upon  being  forced  into  politi- 
cal corners. 

A  number  of  western  governors  recently 
rejected  by  a  12  to  0  vote  any  notion  of  cost 
sharing  of  acid  rain  clean-up  costs.  That 
vote  sent  an  unmistakable  mes-sagc  to  the 
Administration:  since  we  don't  contribute  to 
the  problem -we  have  no  intention  of  shar 
ing  the  clean-up  costs.  That  type  of  reaction 
rapidly  allies  iUself  with  the  mistaken  but 
widely  held  view  of  a  good  many  folks  in  the 
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midwest  and  those  who  produce  and  burn 
high  sulphur  coal  that  New  Englanders  are 
by  and  large  an  elitest  bunch  who  care  far 
less  about  the  acute  economic  distress  which 
could  befall  other  regions  as  a  result  of  an 
acid  rain  clean  up  program  than  they  do 
about  their  own  pristine  backwoods  ponds. 

We  now  have  the  elements  for  a  political 
fray  where  clout  and  sheer  numbers  count 
for  considerably  more  than  the  inequities 
already  heaped  upon  New  England 
Ruckelshaus  contributed  to  our  understand 
ing  of  the  dynamics  involved  when  he  re- 
cently observed  that  the  acid  ram  issue  had 
"the  polenlial  for  sectional  conflict  the  likes 
of  which  '  he  had  never  seen. 

.^  AXMAN/SIKORSKl    'H.R     34001 

As  the  program  most  likely  to  secure  ma- 
jority support  within  the  House.  H.R.  3400 
would  require  bolh  NO,  and  SOi  reductions. 
The  extent  of  these  reductions  would.  In  all 
likelihood,  spell  the  end  of  further  utility 
plant  coal  conversions  in  New  England.  The 
lost  savings  to  New  Englanders  which  would 
have  accrued  from  coal  conversions  would 
amount  to  several  billions  of  dollars  drained 
from  the  New  England  economy  over  the 
next  decade. 

Additionally,  the  one  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour  tax  on  non-nuclear  electricity  genera- 
tion would  cau.se  from  one  to  three  percent 
increases  in  the  bills  of  New  England  utility 
customers.  While  H.R.  3400  might  ultimate- 
ly prove  to  be  a  great  deal  more  expensive 
to  New  Englanders.  as  a  result  of  greater 
emissions  reductions,  it  does  not  suffer  from 
an  obviously  discriminatory  focus  on  New 
England  as  is  currently  the  case  with  option 
three.  Nonetheless  it  would  certainly  drive 
New  F^ngland  back  into  even  greater  de- 
pendence on  higher  priced  foreign  oil.  In 
that  direction  lies  only  higher  and  higher 
energy  costs  coupled  with  the  increased  risk 
of  periodically  crippling  supply  shortages  at 
the  hands  of  OPEC 

CONCLUSION 

Permit  me  to  close  by  reiterating  the 
Council's  concern  that  Ruckelshaus'  .so- 
called  New  England  strategy  represents  a 
highly  inequitable  attempt  to  impose  politi- 
cally motivated  and  di.scrimlnatory  restric- 
tions on  New  England  totally  unrelated  to 
either  a  targetted  Adirondacks  program 
under  option  three  or  as  pari  of  an  overall 
strategy  Involving  all  .stales.  Obviously  we 
would  prefer  a  .solution  which  avoided  any 
additional  economic  impact  upon  New  Eng- 
land. Our  next  preference  would  be  for  a 
clean-up  tax  which  is  as  equitable  and  as 
broadly  based  as  possible.  Certainly  we 
would  expect  that  any  such  tax  schedule 
would  recognize,  to  the  extent  possible, 
prior  clean-up  efforts.  We  also  believe  that 
it  is  only  realistic  to  assume,  given  the  level 
of  debate  over  the  various  clean-up  ap- 
proaches, that  neither  the  complete  scien- 
tific base  for  understanding  the  phenomena 
of  acid  rain  nor  the  best  technology  for 
cleaning  it  up  are  currently  available.  A  two 
stage  process  that  recognized  these  short- 
comings and  allowed  for  the  development  of 
this  information  would  generate  both  the 
most  practical  public  policy  and  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  taxpayers  dollars  in  this 
area.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEO  WHEELER.  A  GRE.AT 
.AMERICAN 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI VES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  5.  veterans  m  my  district 
and  the  Utica  community  at  large  will 
be  honoring  Mr.  Leo  Wheeler.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  theirs  in  ap- 
plauding this  remarkable  man. 

Never  has  a  veteran  had  a  better 
friend  than  Leo  Wheeler.  He  has 
helped  count le.ss  veterans  with  every 
conceivable  problem  during  more  than 
40  years  of  dedicated  service.  That 
service  has  been  recognized  by  local. 
State,  and  national  veterans  groups, 
which  regularly  .selected  him  to  lead- 
ership pests  and  thrived  under  his  di- 
rection. 

Leo  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Disabled  American  Veterans 
convention  in  Utica.  in  1945.  That 
same  year  he  became  commander  of 
the  Oneida  County  Chapter  of  the 
DAV.  In  1949.  he  became  State  com- 
mander. In  1950.  third  junior  national 
vice  commander  And  in  1952.  he  was 
named  national  junior  vice  command- 
er of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
And  Leo  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  veterans  right 
down  to  today. 

On  every  v(,orking  day.  Leo  Wheeler 
IS  on  the  job  guiding,  counseling,  and 
assisting  the  members  of  DAV  Stars 
and  Stripes  Chapter  No.  82  in  address- 
ing their  needs  and  solving  their  prob- 
lems. He  is  a  truly  dedicated,  commit- 
ted, and  great  American. 

Leo  has  m?.<':'h.ed  his  service  to  veter- 
ans with  dedicated  community  service. 
A  former  Utica  fire  chief,  Leo  was  a 
member  of  the  city's  fire  department 
from  1931  to  1960.  The  civic  better- 
ment projects  with  which  he  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  identified  are  end- 
less. 

On  behalf  of  all  Uticans  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  veterans  who  benefit- 
ed from  his  unstinting  service.  I  would 
like  to  express  gratitude  to  Leo  Wheel- 
er. More  of  us  should  follow  his  exam- 
ple of  tireless  dedit  ation  to  others. # 


DISCRIMINATORY  AUTO  AD 

ALLOWANCES  BANNED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ol    .NLVV   JKhstY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  is 
pending  before  my  subcommittee  that 
addresses  the  issue  of  automobile  man- 
ufacturers discriminating  in  price  be- 
tween different  purchasers,  such  as 
dealers  and  car  rental  companies  (H.R. 
1415). 
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Similar  practices  may  already  be  for- 
bidden under  current  law,  as  indicated 
in  a  report  of  a  recent  administrative 
law  judge  decision  I  am  here  inserting 
in  the  Record.  This  case  condemns  an 
auto  manufacturer's  alleged  practice 
of  providing  advertising  allowances  to 
some  large  rental  companies  but  not 
offering  similar  allowances  to  others. 

GM  s  Advertising  Subsidy  Program  Is 
Unf,<mr  Method  of  Competition 

General  Motors  Corp.  engaged  in  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  violative  of 
FTC  Act  §  5  by  providing  advertising  allow- 
ances to  a  few  large  car  rental  and  leasing 
firms  but  refusing  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments with  smaller  companies,  according  to 
an  initial  decision  by  an  FTC  administrative 
law  judge.  (In  re  General  Motors  Corp..  Dkt. 
No.  9114.  FTC.  9/29/83  [rel.  10/12/831) 

However,  while  the  arrangement  "violates 
the  very  purpose"  of  Robinson-Patman  Act 
§  2(d).  a  §2(d)  violation  cannot  be  found 
here,  the  AU  concludes,  because  §  2(d)  "has 
been  interpreted  to  require  that  the  adver- 
tising payments  be  in  connection  with  the 
resale  of  the  product— a  finding  that  cannot 
be  made  on  this  record"  since  rental  and 
leasing  firms  do  not  compete  in  the  resale  of 
cars. 

BACKGROUND 

According  to  the  FTC's  July  1978  com- 
plaint. GM  sells  automobiles  and  trucks  to 
dealers  which,  in  turn,  sell  the  vehicles  to 
rental  and  leasing  companies.  GM  deals  di- 
rectly with  rental  and  leasing  companies  in 
administering  its  advertising  agreements  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  its  vehicles. 

The  complaint  charged  that  GM  paid 
some  large  rental  and  leasing  companies  for 
advertising  furnished  by  these  companies  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  vehicles 
sold  by  GM  and  that  GM  failed  to  make 
such  payments  available  on  proportionally 
equal  to  terms  to  all  other  competing  rental 
and  leasing  companies. 

In  addition  to  alleging  a  violation  of  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  S2(d).  the  complaint  as- 
serted a  violation  of  PTC  Act  §  5.  based  on 
theories  that  GMs  acts  and  practices  (1) 
violate  the  policy  of  Robinson-Patman  Act 
§2(d).  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  (2) 
have  the  tendency  and  effect  of  preventing 
and  hindering  competition  and  may  lend  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  vehicle  rental  or 
leasing  businesses,  and  <3)  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  and 
unfair  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce. 

By  virtue  of  an  April  1982  stipulation, 
complaint  counsel  abandoned  any  claim 
that  the  challenged  GM  acts  and  practices 
cau-sed  any  injury  to  competition.  There- 
fore, the  case  proceeded  on  claims  that 
GMs  acts  (1)  violated  FTC  Act  §5  because 
they  violated  Robinson-Patman  Act  §  2(d) 
and  (2)  violated  FTC  Acl  §5  because  they 
violated  the  spirit  of  Robinson-Patman  Act 
§  2(d). 

SPIRIT  OF  5  2(D) 

Judge  Timony  notes  that  this  case  in- 
volves millions  of  dollars  in  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  the  largest  auto  maker  in 
the  U.S.  'to  a  few  of  the  largest  rental  and 
leasing  firms  who  agree  to  promote  GM  cars 
in  their  advertising." 

Although  the  competitive  effects  of  the 
advertising  agreements  are  not  detailed  in 
the  record  because  of  the  stipulation,  the 
"impact  of  these  payments  on  competition 
in  the  rental  and  leasing  business  is  indicat- 
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tinues. 

In  1978.  for  example.  GM  paid  National 
Car  Rental  over  $8  million  in  advertising  al- 
lowances or  $160  for  each  GM  car  pur- 
chased by  National  that  year.  •  *  *  Many 
rental  and  leasing  firms  using  GM  cars  and 
directly  competing  with  National  received 
nothing."  In  all.  GM  favored  15  rental  and 
leasing  firms  in  1978.  and,  even  among  these 
firms,  the  ALJ  finds,  GM  did  not  make 
proportionally  equal  advertising  payments." 
The  $160  received  by  National  compares 
with  amounts  ranging  down  to  $6  or  $7  per 
car  received  by  some  other  favored  custom- 
ers. 

Although  GMs  practices  do  not  technical 
ly  violate  §  2id).  they  violate  the  spirit  of 
that  statute,  and,  hence,  the  Commission 
may  use  its  broad  powers  under  FTC  Act  ij  5 
to  stop  the  practice,  the  AL.J  rules. 

According  to  Judge  Timony,  the  rental 
and  leasing  firms  which  have  been  able  to 
obtain  advertising  agreements  with  GM  are 
generally  large,  national  firms,  which  are 
thus  able  to  shift  to  GM  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  advertising  expenditures." 

ORDER 

The  proposed  order  bars  GM  from  subsi- 
dizing any  rental  or  leasing  firms'  advertis- 
ing, unle.ss  the  payments  are  available  on 
proportionally  equal  terms  to  all  other  com- 
peting rental  and  leasing  firms. 

GM  would  be  permitted  to  terminate  ad 
vertising  agreements  under  specific  circum- 
stances-such as  if  a  rental  firm  uses  false 
or  deceptive  advertising,  advertises  in  media 
that  negatively  reflect  on  GM.  or  fails  to 
maintain  reasonable  standards  of  automo- 
bile maintenance.  GM  may  refuse  to  enter  a 
joint  advertising  program  if  it  decides  that 
the  promotion  would  negatively  reflect  on 
GM.  but  that  deci.sion  must  be  ba.sed  on  con- 
sistent standards  for  all  rental  and  leasing 
firms. 

Moreover.  GM  must  adverti.se  any  adver- 
tising program  in  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing publications  for  five  years  Automotive 
Fleet.  The  Vehicle  lan  automobile  rental 
and  leasing  trade  publication).  Newsweek, 
Time,  or  Busines,^  n-...  l  ^ 
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DRY  HOLE."  BY  PAUL  MILLIARD 

HON.  JOHN  R   BRE.Al  X 

OK  LUL'Ibl  \S  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
entering  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  cop.v  of  an  article  written  by 
an  independent  bii.sine.s.sman  from  m.v 
district  who  is  in  the  oil  and  pas  pro- 
duction busine.ss.  Mr.  Paul  Milliard. 
Entitled  "Dry  Mole."  the  article  delail.s 
the  costs  and  risks  of  energy  produc- 
tion today.  Mr.  Milliard  is  a  constitu- 
ent and  the  dry  hole,  that  is,  nonpro- 
ducing  oil  or  gas  well,  experience  he 
narrates  occurred  in  my  congressional 
district  in  southwest  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Milliard  relates  his  experiences  with 
the  insight  and  candor  emanating  as  is 
possible  only  when  one  has  expertise 
in  a  given  enterprise.  I  encourage  all 
Members  to  read  the  article  closely,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  when  the  issue  of 
natural  gas  deregulation  is  before  the 
Congress.  The  Information  contained 
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therein  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  Nation's  energy 
situation. 

The  article  follows: 

Dry  Hole 
(By  Paul  Hillard) 

Everyone  knows  what  happens  when  a 
well  is  successful  and  it  is  not  a  dry  hole— 
the  operator,  the  participants  and  the  royal- 
ty owners  make  money,  most  of  which  is  re- 
invested in  future  exploration  and  drilling 
activity.  And.  of  course,  the  governments- 
federal,  state,  and  local— all  collect  a  lot  of 
taxes  and  that  makes  them  especially 
happy. 

To  the  layperson,  a  dry  hole  is  a  semi-le- 
gilimate  venture  or  a  tax  dodge  concocted 
by  oilmen  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
income  taxes.  If  a  landowner  is  asked  about 
a  dry  hole  drilled  on  or  near  his  land,  he'll 
say.  They  capped  it  and  will  come  back 
later  and  produce  it  when  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas  gets  high  enough." 

Ask  the  geologist  about  the  dry  hole,  he'll 
say  the  geophysics  simply  were  in  error. 
The  geophysicist  will  say  the  velocity  charts 
were  incorrect,  and  the  landman  will  say.  "I 
spent  two  years  putting  that  block  of  leases 
together  and  those  dummies  have  just 
ruined  it.  " 

A  dry  hole  is  a  product -a  product  with  no 
buyers  and  no  .salvage  value-created  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas.  It's  simply  a  tool  of 
exploration,  an  unwelcome  tool,  but  none- 
theless an  essential  tool.  It  is  as  much  a  by- 
product of  production  and  commerce  and  in- 
dustry as  the  sawdust  in  the  millwork  shop. 
It  produces  jobs  and  payrolls.  It's  a  factory 
that  makes  only  Ed.sels. 

In  Louisiana,  our  Edsel  factory  was  the 
No.  1  George  Wild  in  Acadia  Parish.  Where 
did  the  money  come  from  that  was  invested 
in  this  particular  dry  hole? 

Twenty  percent  of  It  came  from  an  oil  op- 
erator In  Dallas. 

About  the  one-third  came  from  a  chemical 
company  with  headquarters  in  New  'York 
and  plants  along  the  Mi.ssissippi  River- 
plants  using  natural  gas  for  feedstock. 

More  than  thirteen  percent  came  from  a 
California  drilling  fund. 

Almost  seventeen  percent  came  from  a 
Washington  drilling  fund. 

Ten  percent  came  from  a  New  York  inde- 
pendent producer. 

Almost  seven  percent  was  contributed  by 
yours  truly. 

We  plugged  the  No.  1  George  Wild  on 
June  25.  1980.  after  spendine  six  years  and 
nine     days     a.ssembling     the     acreage     and 

farmouls  '  necessary  for  the  venture.  We 
.spent  a  total  of  $1,739,759.91.  The  well  took 
76  days  from  when  the  drill  bit  lir.si  started 

making  hole  until  we  released  the  rig  or 
an  average  of  S25.966.57  per  day. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  MONFY  GO? 

This  money  was  not  pumped  down  the  an- 
nulus.  It  was  not  lost.  It  did  not  disappear. 
We  didn't  eat  ii.  So  what  happened  to  it?  It 
was  pumpid  through  the  economy  to  create 
jobs  and  pay  taxes.  We  wrote  215  checks  to 
pay  for  this  w  Ml.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
check.^  and  dralts  u.sed  to  pay  the  numerous 
landowners  their  respective  lease  bonuses 
and  rentals  during  the  six  years  we  were  as- 
simblim;  this  acreage. 

The  companies  receiving  the  payments 
employed  10.365  people  at  an  annual  payroll 
of  $157,914,743  and  paid  $12,626,266  for 
taxes  and  insurance  in  1980.  just  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana.  Although  the  totals 
would  vary  state  by  stale,  the  example  could 
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be  applied  to  any  of  the  35  states  in  the  U.S. 
which  have  oil  and  natural  gas  production. 
Who  gained  by  this  single  dry  hole?  All  of 
the  landowners,  including  the  Acadia  Parish 
Police  Jury  (editor's  note;  equivalent  to  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Maryland 
or  Virginia),  plus  all  of  the  suppliers,  service 
companies  and  contractors  who  furnished 
supplies,  goods  and  services  to  the  well.  And. 
not  least  of  the  beneficiaries  were  local, 
state,  and  federal  governments  which  re- 
ceived both  direct  and  indirect  tax  revenues. 
Who  lost  from  the  dry  hole?  The  inves- 
tors. Where  will  the  investors  gel  the  money 
to  replace  the  money  lost  in  this  venture? 
They  will  get  it  — if  they  ever  get  it  all  from 
successful  ventures,  and  that  is.  of  course, 
the  reason  productive  wells  must  be  profita- 
ble. 

This  whole  operation  is  simply  called  busi- 
ness risk,  free  enterpri.se.  Capitalism  at 
work.  It  s  the  type  of  operation  that  built 
this  country.  It's  the  high-risk  venture 
that-when  .successful -gave  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  for  the  longest  period  of 
any  nation  on  earth,  and  it  is  the  only 
system  that  will  supply  the  necessary 
energy  to  fuel  this  energy  consuming  giant 
we  call  the  United  States  of  America. 

Why  do  we  drill  dry  holes?  We  drill  them 
in  search  of  profit.  How  do  we  drill  dry 
holes?  Well,  we  don't  drill  them  like  they  do 
in  Hollywood  or  in  the  hearing  rooms  of 
Congress,  we  don't  drill  them  with  gue.ss 
work,  guts  or  ^Teed;  we  drill  them  with 
money.  Some  people  think  it  was  all  done 
with  borrowed  money  which  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  back.  Others  think  it  was  all  tax 
loophole  money.'  Well,  wildcat  wells  are  not 
drilled  with  borrowed  money  In  a  typical 
deal,  each  investor  must  put  up  cash  for  at 
least  his  prorata  share  of  expenditures. 
Even  with  the  most  favorable  tax  treat 
menl.  each  investor  will  have  permanently 
lost  at  least  half  of  his  investment.  And 
most  of  that  money  must  come  from  what's 
left  (if  the  income  from  these  producing 
wells,  and  that  is  why  we  try  to  tell  the  gov- 
ernment the  more  taxes  levied  on  oil  and 
gas  production,  the  fewer  wells  we  can  drill. 
The  fewer  wells  we  can  drill  means  less  oil 
and  gas  we  find,  and  the  less  oil  and  gas  we 
find,  the  more  oil  and  gas  we  import  and  the 
higher  the  price  that  oil  and  gas  will  be. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  well 
had  been  successful  and  we  had  found  the 
target  of  our  .search?  Our  objective  was  a  50- 
foot  -sand  that  could  very  reasonably  have 
produced  20  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
Twenty  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  will 
supply  the  minimum  daily  need  of  Spring- 
maid  Mills,  a  large  textile  manufactur»T  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  (or  20  years. 
And  Springmald  Mills  employ;.  19,000 
people.  So  this  well,  had  it  been  successful, 
could  have  supplied  the  energy  needed  to 
run  a  plant  that  gives  19.000  Americans  a 
well-paying  job.« 


GUY  MUCCI 

HON.  EDW.\RD  J.  M.ARKtY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  recent 
election  of  Guy  Mucci  to  the  post  of 
national    commander    of    the    Italian 


October  31,  1983 

American  War  'Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  at  that  organization's 
48lh  annual  convention  in  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Mucci  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
For  Mr.  Mucci,  a  distinguished  World 
War  II  veteran,  this  honor  repre.sents 
the  culmination  of  32  years  of  service 
in  an  organization  committed  to  help- 
ing veterans  and  their  families.  Mr. 
Mucci's  long  and  noteworthy  record  of 
involvement  with  ITAM  began  in  1961 
and  reflects  his  unceasing  devotion  to 
helping  others  as  an  ITAM  officer  at 
the  local.  State,  and  national  levels. 

As  a  member  of  the  Andrew  J.  Man- 
tini  Post  No.  17  in  Revere,  Mass.,  he 
has  held  the  positions  of  post  com- 
mander. State  convention  chairman, 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  and  national  ad- 
jutant, just  to  name  a  few.  He  has  at- 
tended all  of  ITAM's  national  conven- 
tions since  1961.  As  a  public  servant 
committed  to  insuring  that  veterans 
are  afforded  the  attention  and  respect 
they  have  earned.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Mucci's,  work. 
This  election  to  the  post  of  national 
commander  of  ITAM  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  dedication,  commit- 
ment and  concern  for  his  fellow  veter- 
ans, 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Mucci  and  in  ex- 
tending to  him  the  very  best  wishes 
for  a  productive  and  rewarding  term.» 


KAY  O'CONNELL.  OF  BRANFORD. 
CONN.,  RECEIVES  .WV.ARD 


EXi  i;nm(:>n>  of  rim.arks 

Women's  Clubs  during  the  group's  annual 
convention  in  Denver  earlier  this  year. 

The  award,  which  O'Connell  received 
during  the  state  group's  bi-annual  conven- 
tion in  Hartford,  is  given  'to  that  Connecti- 
cut Democratic  woman,  who  by  her  work 
and  her  dedication  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  has  set  an  outstanding 
example  for  all  women." 

Before  taking  on  her  role  at  the  national 
level.  O'Connell  had  been  an  active  Demo- 
cratic worker  in  New  Haven  and  represented 
her  district  on  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

During  the  Carter  administration,  she  was 
one  of  21  Democratic  women  from  through- 
out ihe  country  invited  to  White  House 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  for  an  exchange 
of  ideas. 

On  the  state  level,  she  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  William  A.  O'Neill  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Pounded  in  1970.  the  national  women's  or- 
ganization has  400.000  members  in  30  states. 
Its  goals  are  to  unite  women  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  encourage  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation of  women  on  every  party  level,  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  ideas  among 
women  and  to  support  legislation  of  major 
concern  to  women.       .^ 

O'Connell  also  has  served  as  president  of 
the  New  Haven  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  has  served  as  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  state  federation. 

In  other  areas,  she  was  New  Haven 
County  chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes, 
president  of  the  Notre  Dame  Mother's  Club, 
president  of  the  Catholic  Charity  League, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  St. 
Raphael's  Hospital. 

Before  her  retirement,  she  was  controller 
of  the  city's  Parking  Authority  for  more 
than  20  years  and  .served  under  four  mayors. 

Currently  residing  in  Branford.  she  and 
her  husband.  William  O'Connell  have  two 
sons,  a  daughter  and  six  grandchildren.* 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
congratulate  Kay  O'Connell,  of  Bran- 
ford,  Conn,,  who  has  recently  been 
awarded  the  Susan  B,  Anthony  Award 
by  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Eiemocratic  Women's  Clubs.  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  Haven 
Register  of  Sunday.  October  16.  1983. 
explains  the  award  and  highlights  the 
impressive  history  of  community  serv- 
ice that  Mrs.  O'Connell  has  to  her 
credit.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  concerned  leaders  such  as  this  in 
Connecticut's  Third  Congressional 
District. 

[From  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  Oct.  16. 
1983] 

Kay  O  Connell  Wins  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Award 

Kay  O'Connell,  a  long-time  Democratic 
party  worker  and  former  controller  of  the 
New  Haven  Parking  Authority,  has  been 
named  the  third  recipient  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Award  presented  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Federation  of  Democratic  Women's 
Clubs. 

O'Connell  also  was  named  vice  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Democratic 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TO.M  CORCOR.-VN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  commitments.  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  when  the  House 
considered  various  pieces  of  legislation 
on  the  following  days: 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  20.   1983 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  against  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  Labor.  Health. 
Human  Services,  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill,  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
measure  was  more  than  $1.3  billion 
over  the  President's  budget  request. 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  2  1.   1983 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  3324. 
Close  Up  Foundation  Grants,  I  was 
paired  for  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Er- 
LENBORN  which  sought  to  strike  lan- 
guage transfering  the  law-related  edu- 
cation program  from  the  State  block 
grant  to  the  Education  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

I  was  paired  against  final  passage  of 
H.R.  3324,  because  it  removes  the  pro- 
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gram  from  the  State  education  block 
grant  and  because  of  its  funding  levels. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
to  H.R.  3929.  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  deal  with  the  severe  un- 
employment problems  in  many  areas, 
including  Illinois. 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  26.   1983 

I  was  paired  for  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  H.R.  4185.  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  bill, 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  which  added  $81.7 
million  to  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  and  for  initial 
procurement  of  a  new  radar  system. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  against  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Addabbo  to  H.R.  4185.  which  would 
provide  $218  million  for  the  Navy's 
frigate  construction  program.  The 
money  would  not  be  a  new  appropria- 
tion but  would  come  from  shipbuilding 
funds  appropriated  in  previous  years. 
This  money  would  come  out  of  the  De- 
fense Department  funds  and  not  out 
of  the  Presidents  budget.  I  would 
have  voted  for  an  amendment  which 
followed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  to  add 
$355.5  million  for  various  ships,  includ- 
ing the  frigate,  and  components  for 
the  first  of  a  new  destroyer  class. 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  27.   1983 

On  H.R.  3231.  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  I  was  paired  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth 
which  allows  the  President  to  continue 
to  require  licenses  for  exports  to  co- 
ordinating committee  nations.  I  was 
also  paired  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  amend  it 
to  permit  the  President  to  continue  to 
exercise  export  controls  over  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S.  firms  operating  overseas. 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  28.  1983 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  approval  of  the  House  Jour- 
nal, for  Thursday.  October  27. 

On  H.R.  2655.  Domestic  'Volunteer 
Service  Act.  I  was  paired  for  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
which  sought  to  strike  language  pro- 
viding authorization  floors  for  VISTA. 
I  would  have  voted  for  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  had  I  been  present.* 


GRENADA  SITUATION 

HON.  RON  de  LIGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  inundation  of  news  articles  on  the 
situation  in  Grenada,  and  the  wide 
range  of  editorial  comment  in  all  the 
media,  here  and  abroad,  I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  see  what  is  being  written 
about  the  situation  by  a  newspaper  in 


tht  sani.  area  of  the  world  as  Grena- 
da the  EiiKlishspeaking  eastern  Car 
ibbean.  The  following  is  an  editorial 
from  today's  edition  of  the  Daily  News 
of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  where 
nearly  half  of  my  constituents  are 
from  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Carib- 
bean, including  Grenada. 

Arsenal  in  Grenada 
The  Cuban  military  and  civilian  presence 
In  Grenada  was  no  surprise  lo  anyone.  But 
the  extent  of  that  presence,  as  revealed  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.Caribbean  inter 
vention  last  week,  has  been  a  source  of  as- 
tonishment 

The  island  was  a  virtual  arsenal,  a  store- 
house of  arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  to 
blow  Grenada's  neighbors  to  smithereens-a 
shuddering  prospect  in  light  of  the  brief  but 
brutal  leadership  displayed  by  Gen  Hudson 
Austin,  head  of  the  revolutionary  military 
council. 

U.S.  military  officials  said  they  found 
enough  arms  on  that  little  island  to  supply 
guerrillas  around  the  world  for  years.  Jour 
nalists  who  finally  were  let  on  to  the  island 
were  shown  five  warehouses  packed  with 
crates  of  arms,  many  bearing  Soviet  mark 
Ings. 

There  also  was  a  larger  contingent  of 
Cubans  than  anyone  expected  Before  the 
invasion.  U.S.  officials  believed  there  were 
at)out  600  Cubans  on  the  island,  half  serving 
as  military  advisers  and  the  rest  construct- 
ing the  new  Cuban  financed  airport.  But 
they  found  more  than  1.000  Cubans  on  Gre 
nada.  including  a  trained  combat  battalion. 
It  now  appears  military  advisers  from  other 
Soviet  satellite  stales  also  were  on  the 
island. 

The  most  frightening  thing  for  those  of  us 
in  the  Caribbean  is  evidence  that  Cuba  was 
in  the  process  of  establishing  a  major  mill 
tary  base  on  Grenada.  That  would  have 
given  the  communist  bloc  a  strategic  mill 
tary  foothold  at  both  ends  of  the  island 
chain. 

U.S.  officials  insist  that  while  the  Cuban 
presence  on  Grenada  was  a  cause  for  con- 
cern, it  did  not  prompt  their  intervention. 
That  may  be  so.  but  for  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  Caribbean,  it  justifies  all  the  more 
the  decision  to  go  in  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  Americans  there  and  help  restore  order 
and  democracy  to  the  people  of  Grenada. 

The  prospect  of  Gen  Austin  and  his 
fellow  revolutionaries  controlling  all  that 
firepower  or  worse.  Fidel  Ca-stro  controlling 
it.  is  a  terrifying  one  to  all  peace-loving, 
democratic  Caribbean  peoples,  as  it  should 
be  to  people  throughout  this  hemisphere 

More  than  ever,  we  believe  the  end  results 
of  the  American  intervention  will  have  been 
worth  the  criticism  that  our  country  is 
taking  at  home  and  abroad,  for  a  difficult 
but  courageous  decision.* 


I  \  n  \M<  >\^  (  )i    lUMARKS 

The  concern  for  the  lives  of  the 
American  students  in  St.  Georges  is  of 
course  an  important  factor.  Yet.  Prime 
Minister  Eugenia  Charles,  of  Domini- 
ca, a  supporter  of  the  invasion,  indi- 
cated to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  that  the  students  were  not  en- 
dangered. And  it  was  only  after  the 
medical  college  director  met  with  the 
State  Department  that  he  retracted 
his  statements  where  previously  he 
stated  that  no  danger  existed. 

We  have  been  condemned  by  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  including  Great  Britain. 
But  more  importantly  the  President 
did  not  indicate  that  other  Caribbean 
nations  opposed  our  actions.  Trinidad. 
Belize,  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana  all 
rejected  participation  in  this  invasion. 
If  Trinidad  objected,  a  country  with  a 
historical  relation  to  Grenada  and  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  island  than  Ja- 
maica, which  is  some  thousand  miles 
away,  who  are  we  to  intervene? 

We  cannot  expect  to  restore  democ- 
racy at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  For  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
Central  America.  I  would  ask  this 
question;  If  we  do  not  criticize  the 
Grenada  invasion  how  can  we  oppose 
U.S.  military  troops  in  El  Salvador?  Is 
the  difference  that  Grenada  is  a  small, 
black  country?  I  would  hope  not.  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  in  cospon- 
soring  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
199.  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution, 
urging  the  President  to  withdraw  U.S. 
troops  immediately  from  Grenada. 
The  era  of  gunboat  diplomacy  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  is 
over.» 


U.S.  INV.\.SIo\ 


\   \n. STAKE 
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HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  M;.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  attempted  last  night  to  elo- 
quently defend  his  actions  in  Grenada. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  violated  the  territo- 
rial integrity  of  a  sovereign  nation. 


CUTTING    I  HI     IKMRY  ,'^TniPLUS 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CON.-\BLE.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
long  consideration,  the  administration 
has  now  endorsed  my  proposal  — H.R. 
3292— for  straightening  out  the  costly 
Government  dairy  support  program. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  termed  it  a  "good,  commonsense 
dairy  policy  "  which  the  administra- 
tion supports." 

Flexible  price  supports  have  succeed- 
ed in  removing  dairy  surpluses  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past  and  can 
succeed  again  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  my  proposal.  It  is  the  course 
to  take,  rather  than  whip  up  another 
complex  scheme  of  production  quotas, 
diversion  payments,  and  production 
taxes,  which  will  not  correct  the  long- 
term  problem  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  farmers. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  for  the  information  of  all  my 
colleagues. 


October  .?!,  1983 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
lVa5/iin9/o7i,  DC.  October  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 

Minority  Leader.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Bob;  I  appreciated  the  opportunity 
lo  discuss  pending  dairy  legislation  at  our 
recent  meeting.  As  you  requested,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  outline  the  Administrations  position 
on  the  Conable  amendment. 

This  Administration  has  worked  with  the 
Congress  and  the  dairy  industry  for  2 '/a 
years  in  an  effort  lo  devise  an  equitable  pro- 
gram that  solves  the  problem  of  mounting 
surplu.ses.  In  1981.  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  discre- 
tion to  adjust  the  price  support  for  milk  in 
relation  to  supply  and  demand.  This  propos- 
al was  not  adopted  because  of  strong  opposi- 
tion within  the  Congress. 

Bv  May  of  1983,  record  CCC  stocks  of 
dali-y  products  and  the  accompanying 
record  Federal  spending  for  dairy  price  sup- 
ports had  further  strengthened  my  belief 
that  the  price  support  needed  to  be  adjusted 
in  order  to  bring  milk  production  more  in 
line  with  demand. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  once  again  re- 
jected my  proposal  for  flexibility  in  the 
price  support,  enacting  instead  the  asses.s- 
ment  program  that  is  in  effect  today.  At  the 
time.  I  advised  members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  that  the  assessment  program 
would  not  be  effective  in  reducing  surpluses, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  administer  equi- 
tably, and  that  we  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  lo  devise  another  approach  within  a 
year.  I  regret  lo  say  that  my  predictions 
turned  out  lo  be  quite  accurate. 

Again  this  year.  I  was  compelled  to  go  to 
the  Congress  and  seek  authority  to  adjust 
dairy  price  supports.  This  spring,  the  De- 
partment proposed  an  acro-ss-the  board  ad- 
justment in  the  dairy,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  programs  that  was  designed 
to  preserve  and  enhance  long  term  pros- 
pects for  farm  income  while  reducing  un- 
precedented Federal  spending  for  price  sup- 
port programs  to  a  more  manageable  level. 

The  Conable  amendment  is  thus  virtually 
identical  lo  proposals  supported  by  the  Ad- 
mini.stration  in  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  I  have 
long  maintained  thai  the  sounde.sl.  simplest 
remedy  for  the  difficulties  of  the  dairy  sup- 
port program  is  to  give  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion lo  adjust  the  price  .support.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach that  provides  the  long  term  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  meet  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stances and  prevent  the  vast  surpluses  of 
recent  years. 

I  continue  lo  believe  that  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  Conable  amendment  is  good. 
common.sen.se  dairy  policy.  But  I  must  stress 
the  importance  of  taking  .some  action  lo  ad- 
dress the  immediate  problem  of  huge  CCC 
dairy  purchases. 

Becau.se  of  my  sense  of  urgency  and  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  Congre.ss  to  enact 
the  Administrations  proposals,  earlier  this 
year  I  undertook  a  series  of  meetings  with 
interested  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  the 
dairy  industry.  Those  di.scussions  led  lo  the 
dairy  propo.sal  embodied  in  the  bill  that 
pas-sed  the  Senate  recently  and  that  will 
soon  be  the  subject  of  House  action. 

As  I  indicated  on  numerous  occasions 
throughout  lhe.se  discu-ssions,  the  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  believe  that  a  simple 
adjustment  in  the  price  support  for  dairy  is 
superior  to  the  compromi.se.  but  could  sup- 
port the  compromise  in  the  context  of  a  bill 
that  provided  needed  adjustments  in  target 
prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  the  other 
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major  commodities.  This  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  consistent  with  all  of  my  earli- 
er .statements  on  this  question,  the  Adminis- 
tration supports  the  Conable  amendment  to 
H.R.  1875. 

You  also  inquired  as  to  the  policy  that  I 
would  pursue  in  implementing  the  Conable 
amendment  if  it  were  to  become  law.  As  I 
stated  in  May  of  1983,  my  intent  would  be  to 
lower  the  support  level  initially  to  $12.00 
per  hundredweight.  Following  a  period  of 
evaluation,  I  woud  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
necessity  for  further  reductions  up  to  the 
limit  authorized  by  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. This  would  allow  industry  a  reasona- 
ble transition  period  in  which  to  attempt  to 
bring  supply  and  demand  back  into  balance. 

I  believe,  as  you.  that  we  must  achieve  an 
effective  solution  to  the  dairy  surplus  prob- 
lem and  change  current  law.  However,  the 
Congress  must  make  the  hard  decisions  nec- 
essary to  resolve  this  issue.  I  appreciate 
your  concerns  and  efforts  in  reaching  that 
end. 

Sincerely, 

John  R  Block. 

Secretartj  m 


SUPPOKI      FOR     DOMESTIC     VOL 
UNTEER  SERVICE  PROCiRAM.S 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

oh    M.'A    3i  li.'.fi 
IN    :H1-    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
.^'ik.  the  House  achieved  a  .splendid 
victory  when  it  passed  H.R.  2655,  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  312-30.  While  conference 
action  must  still  take  place.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  final  action  by  the  Congress 
will  assure  continuance  of  the  \ilal 
and  cost-effective  prot;rams  adminis- 
tered by  ACTION  to  help  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  of  our  poor,  disad- 
vantaged, elderly,  and  handicapped 
citizens. 

H  R.  2655  authorizes  extension  of 
liie  Foster  Grandparents  program,  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program,  the 
Senior  Companions  program,  and  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  program  for  3  years.  These 
fine,  proven  programs  will  make  possi- 
ble continuation  of  desperately  needed 
aid  for  the  broad  range  of  domestic 
problems— hunger,  homelessness.  un- 
employment, illiteracy,  family  vio- 
lence, and  crime— which  afflict  so 
many  Americans.  It  is  shocking  to 
note  that  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
figure  shows  that  34.4  million  Ameri- 
cans—15  percent  of  our  population- 
are  living  in  poverty.  These  programs 
represent  the  best  of  this  country- 
voluntarism  working  to  benefit  mil- 
lions of  people,  young  and  old,  who 
have  been  left  out  and  left  behind. 

I  find  it  bitterly  ironic  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  again  tried  to  elimi- 
nate VISTA,  the  heart  of  all  our  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs.  Despite  its 
emphasis  on  voluntarism  and  partici- 
pation by  the  private  sector,  the  ad- 
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ministration  requested  only  SI 96.000 
to    phase    out    VISTA    in    fiscal    year 

1984.  As  pa.ssed  by  the  House.  H.R. 
2655  provides  a  minimum  authorized 
floor  of  $25  million  for  VISTA  in  fiscal 
year    1984.   S28   million   in    fiscal    year 

1985.  and    S30    million    in    fiscal    year 

1986.  The  VISTA  program  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  the  basic  American 
belief  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  VISTA  volunteers'  work  is  their 
effort  to  identify,  recruit,  and  effec- 
tively involve  part-time  volunteers  in 
the  activities  of  the  organizations  with 
which  they  work.  VISTA  volunteers 
have  been  most  succesful  as  catalysts 
and  mobilizers  of  financial  and  volun- 
teer resources  at  the  local  level.  Stud- 
ies show  that  on  the  average,  each  vol- 
unteer, at  a  cost  of  less  than  ST, 000  a 
year,  recruits  over  15  part-time  and 
full-time  volunteers  for  his  or  her 
project  and  Is  able  to  generate  over 
S24,000  in  financial  resources  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the.se  difficult 
economic  times,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  renew  and  intensify  our  commit- 
ment to  these  vital  programs.  They 
enrich  the  lives  of  both  those  who  give 
and  those  who  receive,  as  well  as  our 
Nation. • 
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tal.  She  provided  the  hospital  with 
more  voluntary  working  hours  than 
any  person  in  the  history  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  was  most  deservedly  honored 
for  this  with  the  Helyn  Lapides  Award 
for  Voluntarism. 

Tess'  achievements  as  a  political  and 
civil  leader  are  equally  remarkable. 
With  this,  as  with  everything  she  does, 
Tess'  efforts,  the  extent  of  her  in- 
volvement, and  her  successes,  are  leg- 
endary. She  has  been  a  Democratic 
ward  chairman  in  Morris  Cove  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee for  the  pass  22  years.  She  has 
served  as  vice  chairperson  of  the  New 
Haven  Democratic  Committee  and  of 
the  United  Way  Eastern  Residential 
Region.  She  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  Carousel  Restoration  Committee 
for  Lighthouse  Park. 

I  am  far  from  the  first  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  this 
individual.  Apart  from  the  numerous 
committees  to  which  she  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Tess  was  also  honored  in  1979 
by  being  appointed  eucharistic  minis- 
ter of  St.  Bernadette's  Church. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  among  those 
to  thank  Tess  for  all  she  has  done  and 
to  express  how  luckly  I  feel  to  have 
her  as  a  member  of  our  community.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED TO  MRS.  THERESA 
RICCITELLI 

HON.  BRUCE  A  MORRISON 

or  coNNECTicer 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
Mrs.  Theresa  Riccitelli  the  Congres- 
sional Award  in  Recognition  of  Out- 
standing Service  to  the  Community.  I 
can  think  of  noboby  who  better  de- 
serves this  award— who  has  worked 
more  tirelessly,  enthusiastically,  and 
generously  to  make  our  community  a 
better,  fuller  place  in  which  to  live. 
We  will  always  remember  and  love  her 
for  it.  Tess  has  served  her  community 
in  many  remarkable  ways. 

Tess  was  a  driver  for  the  American 
Red  Cress  Motor  Corp.  both  before 
and  during  the  Second  World  War. 
She  has  assisted  in  many  fundraising 
activities  for  civic  organizations  and  is 
a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Council 
of  Catholic  Women.  For  the  past  40 
years.  Te.ss  has  been  active  in  the  St. 
Bernadette's  Church.  She  taught  cate- 
chism and  served  the  Ladies  Guild  as 
president  and  chairperson  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee.  As  a  member  of 
the  parish  council,  she  was  extremely 
effective  as  chairperson  of  the  finance 
committee. 

Tess,  is  also  known  to  us  for  her  as- 
sociation with  the  St.  Raphael's  Hospi- 


GOOD  NEWS,  IN  FACT.  FOR  THE 
AIRLINES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  (.-ALU  ..!,M,^. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Rusher  recently  penned  a  very 
convincing  column.  'Good  news,  in 
fact,  for  the  airlines.  "  I  found  it  to  be 
an  articulate  assessment  of  what  hap- 
pens when  years  of  Government  regu- 
lation are  ended,  and  the  previously 
regulated  enterprise  must  relearn  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  I  particu- 
larly like  his  conclusion;  "In  the  long 
run,  the  result  will  be  what  a  free 
market  system  always  delivers— not 
merely  the  biggest,  most  complex  and 
freest  airline  industry  in  the  world, 
but  also  the  most  varied,  the  most  in- 
genious and  the  best." 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention; 

Good  News,  in  Fact,  for  the  Airlines 
(By  William  Rusher) 

The  current  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
U.S.  airline  industry,  five  years  after  the  de- 
regulation of  routes  and  fares,  are  a  useful 
reminder  that  economic  freedom  is  a  won- 
derful thing  even  if  it  is  a  little  messy  when 
it  suddenly  replaces  decades  of  government 
regulation. 

Up  until  1978.  the  operating  assumption 
was  that  Poppa— in  the  form  of  Washing- 
ton—knew best.  Poppa  told  the  airlines 
which  routes  they  could  fly  and  how  much 
they  could  charge.  Since  it  was  understood 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  charge 
enough  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  the  air- 


Imci  didn  t  mind  greatly  that  ihey  had  for 
feited  thipr  righl  to  take  bigger  chances  and 
reap  bigger  profits:  open  new  routes,  offer 
innovative  variation  in  service  and  undercut 
their  competitors  prices. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days,  if  you  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  spot  or  knew  some 
body  who  was.  Many  a  congre;i.sman  became 
a  hero  to  his  constituents  by  pulling  enough 
wire.s  in  Washington  to  make  sure  that  some 
major  carrier  kept  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
chief  city  in  his  district,  even  if  the  local  air 
traffic  didnt  justify  it.  As  for  the  airline 
unions,  they  were  in  hog  heaven.  Pilots'  .sal- 
aries rose  as  high  as  $90,000;  stewardesses 
could  earn  up  to  S39.000. 

Then,  in  1978.  in  a  spasm  of  free-enter- 
pri.se  rectitude.  Congress  voted  to  deregulate 
air  routes  and  air  fares.  The  airlines  were 
summarily  turned  loose,  to  see  how  well 
I  hey  could  do  on  their  own. 

Not    surprisingly,   some   did    a    lot    better 
than     others.     Among     the     gainers     were 
United.    American.    Delta.    Northwest    and 
Piedmont.  Among  the  losers  were  Braniff 
(Which  overextended  itself  and  went  bank 
riipt).  Eastern  iwhich  ran  into  stiff  competi 
tion  from  lean  young  outfits  like  People  Fx 
pre.ss  and  New    York  Air)  and  Continental 
In   Continentals   case,   and   several   others, 
the  problem  was  the  swollen  salaries  being 
paid  it.s  employees— salaries  tliat   the  lines 
earning  power  simply  couldn't  Justify  in  any 
market  but  a  heavily  regulated  one. 

Also  unsurprisingly,  the  first  few  years 
after  deregulation  has  seen  some  wild 
swings  in  both  service  and  fare  structures. 
Congressman  McSnurd  and  his  constituents 
now  have  to  fly  in  and  out  of  their  one 
horse  metropolis  in  a  noisy  propjet  operated 
by  a  computer  line,  rather  than  the  727  to 
which  they  had  become  accustomed.  And  it 
now  actually  costs  more  to  fly  from  New 
York  to  West  Mudbucket.  Colo.,  than  all 
the  way  to  San  Francisco- which  sounds 
absurd,  until  you  reflect  on  the  relative 
demand  for  seals  to  San  Francisco  and  West 
Mudbucket  and  recall  the  famous  old  lau  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Above  all.  and  least  surprising  of  all.  the 
average  basic  cost  of  airline  transportation 
is  coming  down  and  that's  what  its  all 
about,  isn't  it'  There  are  still  a  few  more 
bumpy  years  ahj-ad.  while  this  once  heavily 
protected  industry  is  sorting  itself  out  and 
finding  the  right  mix  of  routes,  service  and 
fares.  In  the  process,  the  inefficient  opera 
tors  will  be  chased  out  of  business  b>  the 
more  efficient  ones,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  few  dolorous  bankruptcies  and  the  wails 
of  the  pilots'  and  flight  attendants  unions. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  result  will  be  what  a 
free  market  system  always  delivers-  not 
merely  the  biggest,  most  complex  and  freest 
airline  industry  in  the  world,  but  the  most 
varied,  the  most  ingenious  and  the  best.» 
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LANCE  CPL.  JEFFREY  NASHTON 
MADE  ALL  AMERICA  PROUD 

[iON    ^SlKKWfiOD  I,   HOFHi  FRT 

(If    N  f  'A     ■,  '  I  !•  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  over  our  continuing  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  should  not  ob- 
scure the  heroism  of  our  marines  who 
are  stationed  there. 
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risks  in  a  faraway  land  to  advance  the 
cause  ot  peace.  No  one  can  accu.se 
them  of  being  aggressors.  No.  t  heir- 
have  been  willing  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  a  noble  effort  to  bring  sta- 
bility to  a  nation  and  a  region  that  for 
too  long  have  known  only  chaos  and 
bloodshed. 

I  would  like  to  expre.ss  my  admira- 
tion for  the  heroism  of  one  marine  in 
particular.  Lance  Cpl.  Jeffrey  Nashton 
of  Rome.  N.Y. 

Corporal  Nashtons  show  of  courage 
and  dedication  to  our  Nation  s  highest 
ideals  has  already  been  recognized 
publicly  by  Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley.  the 
Marine  Commandani.  and  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  But  I  would  like  to  add 
my  tribute  to  this  valiant  man. 

Jeffrey  was  the  marine  whom  Gen 
eral  Kelley  de.scribed  as  having  'more 
tubes   going   in   and  out  of   his  body 
than  I  have  ever  .seen  in  one  body.  " 
The  General  continued: 

As  I  awarded  him  the  Purplt  Heart,  he 
held  m\  hand  with  a  firm  grip.  He  wa.s 
making  signals  that  he  wanted  to  tell  me 
something  but  he  had  lubes  down  his  throat 
and  couldn  1  talk.  And  finally  after  we  real- 
ized he  wanted  to  tell  me  sometliing.  we  put 
a  pad  of  paper  in  tiis  hand  and  this  is  what 
he  wrote:    Semper  Fi. 

Semper  Fideles.  as  we  know,  is  the 
corps  motto:  Always  Faithful. 

As  President  Reagan  said,  in  relating 
that  story  during  his  address  to  the 
Nation  and  world  last  Thursday. 

General  Kelley  has  a  reputation  lor  being 
a  very  sophisticated  general  and  a  very 
tough  Marine.  But  he  cried  when  he  saw 
those  words,  and  who  can  blame  him.' 

That  Marine,  and  all  those  others  like 
him.  living  and  dead,  have  b<  en  faithful  to 
their  ideals.  They  have  given  willingly  of 
them.sehes  so  that  a  nearly  defen.seU'.ss 
people  in  a  region  of  great  strategic  impoi-- 
lance  to  the  free  world  will  have  a  chance 
someday  to  live  lives  free  of  murder  and 
mayhem  and  terrorism. 

1  think  that  young  Marine  and  all  of  hi.- 
comrades  ha\e  given  every  one  of  us  .some- 
thing to  live  up  to.  They  were  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  their  countrj  or.  no  matter 
how  difficult  and  slow  the  .lourney  might 
be.  to  give  to  others  that  Uls!  .  best  hope  of  a 
better  future. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  dishonor  them 
now.  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  by 
failing  to  remain  as  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  ot  peace  a.s  they 
have  been. 

This  fine  young  man.  by  his  demon- 
stration of  courage  and  dedication  to 
our  Nation's  high  ideals  and  noble 
purposes,  made  all  America  proud.  It 
is  with  special  pride  that  I  offer  this 
personal  .salute  to  him. 

Corporal  Nashtons  example  should 
inspire  us  all.* 
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•  w  ADERS  DIGEST  ON  THE  NEED 

AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FOR 
A  RETURN  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL 
IDEALS 

HU.N.  J.VlK  i .  KE"vlF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  foreign 
ministers  and  diplomats  from  157  na- 
tions convene  this  month  in  New  York 
City  for  the  381  h  session  of  the  Gener- 
al As.sembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
they  face  a  new  item  on  their  agenda: 
Returning  the  organization  to  the 
original  ideals  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  A  special  team,  set  up  by 
America's  exemplary  U.N.  Ambius.sador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  is  working  to  carry 
out  the  new  mission  of  returning  to 
the  purpose  and  promi.se  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  After  nearly  40  years  of  a 
gradually  deteriorating  existence,  the 
United  Nations  has  made  apparent  its 
failed  mi.ssion:  It  is  not  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  has  not  done  what  it 
had  intended  to  do. 

President  Harry  Truman  wt^lcomed 
the  United  Nations  into  existence  in 
1945  calling  it  a  great  instrument  for 
peace  and  security  and  human 
progress."  Since  then,  the  rhetoric, 
diploinatic  shoulder  rubbing,  and  plen- 
tiful memorandums  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  accotnplished  few  of  the  ef- 
fects hoped  for  by  the  war-weary 
world  which  founded  the  organization. 
Rather,  the  smoke-filled  chambers  of 
the  U.N.s  Secretariat  and  Conference 
Buildings  have  produced  corruption 
and  frustration,  leaving  the  Uniied 
Nations  in  its  current  .sad  state.  The 
United  Nations  is  now  referred  to  as 
•'one  of  the  Soviet  Unions  most  impor- 
tant espionage  posts  in  the  West'  and 
as  "the  advocate  of  a  new  world  order 
amounting  to  global  .socialism.  ' 

The  plight  of  the  United  Nations  is 
indeed  a  serious  matter.  1  am  submit- 
ting with  my  remarks  a  special  report 
frotn  Reader's  Digest  which  explains 
how  the  promi.se  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  broken.  I  commend  this 
article  as  well  as  the  short  piece  by 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  which  follows  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  If 
Americans  do  still  truly  believe  in 
peace  as  U.S.  Permanent  Amba.ssador 
to  the  United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick suggests,  we  must  fight  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  from  becoming  a 
po.ssible  enemy  of  peace  and  a  promot- 
er of  conflict. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Reader  s  Digest,  October  19831 

The  Bkoken  Promise  of  the  United 

Nation.s 

(By  Ralph  Kinney  Bennett) 
When  Israeli  troops  advanced  into  Leba- 
non last  year  to  attack  Palestine  Liberation 
Organi/.ation  ba.ses.  they  made  a  surprising 
discover;,    near   !ht    town   of  Sidon.   At    the 
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Siblin  vocational  training  center,  a  U.N. -run 
school,  they  found  a  PLO  terrorist-lraining 
complex  slocked  with  assault  rifles,  bazoo- 
kas, crates  of  grenade  launchers,  machine 
guns,  explosives  and  as.sorled  other  weap- 
ons. U.N.  officials  admitted  the  school  had 
been  misused."  but  did  not  explain  how 
terrorist  training  had  gone  on  for  several 
years  while  escaping  their  notice. 

When  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich  Mikheyev. 
a  Soviet  expert  on  American  affairs,  began  a 
tour  of  duty  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New 
York  early  this  year,  he  proved  to  have 
little  time  for  U.N.  business.  Instead  he 
traveled  to  and  from  Wa.shington.  where  he 
met  with  an  aide  to  Rep.  Olympia  Snowe 
(R.,  Maine),  who  serves  on  the  Hou.se  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Mikheyev  sought  to 
persuade  him  to  "find  out  what  you  can" 
about  .some  classified  documents.  When  the 
aide  informed  the  FBI.  the  State  Depart- 
ment promptly  expelled  Mikheyev  from  the 
country.  He  was  never  charged  with  a  crime 
because,  as  a  U.N.  'diplomat."  he  was 
immune  from  prosecution. 

When  American  intelligence  learned  last 
February  that  Libyan  dictator  Muammar  el- 
Qaddafi  wa.s  planning  a  coup  d'etat  in 
neighboring  Sudan,  the  aircraft  carrier 
Nimitz  was  dispatched  to  the  area  as  a 
warning  to  Libya.  Qaddafi  backed  down,  and 
the  crisis  was  over— except  at  the  U.N.  Four 
days  later.  Soviet  U.N.  Amba.ssador  Oleg 
Troyanovsky.  presiding  officer  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  that  month,  opened  an  'emer- 
gency session"  during  which  19  amba.s.sadors 
lined  up  by  the  Russians  paraded  to  the 
microphones  to  accuse  the  United  States  of 
aggression  and  warmongering.  Only  one  dip- 
lomat, the  amba.ssador  of  Sudan,  defended 
the  U.S.  action 

This  is  the  real  United  Nations— a  place 
where  destructive  deception,  rampant  espio- 
nage and  vituperative  diplomacy  "  often  ex- 
acerbate rather  than  prevent  conflict.  When 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  U.N.  into  existence  in  June  1945. 
he  called  it  a  great  instrument  for  peace 
and  security  and  human  progress.  "  Since 
then,  140  wars  around  the  globe  have 
claimed  clo.se  to  ten  million  lives.  And  the 
U.N.  itself  has  become: 

An  organization  that  sanctions  the  violent 
overthrow  of  sovereign  governments; 

One  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  important 
espionage  posts  in  the  West; 

A  political  base,  a  source  of  funds  and  a 
propaganda  organ  for  terrorist  organiza- 
tions; 

The  advocate  of  a  new  world  order" 
amounting  to  global  .socialism; 

A  forum  for  anti-American.  anti-Western, 
anti-free-enterprise  activity. 

In  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  last 
year.  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  deplored  his  organization's  in- 
ability to  keep  its  members  from  conflict. 
Noting  that  the  U.N.  had  strayed  far  from 
the  Charter  in  recent  years."  he  warned 
that  we  are  perilously  near  to  a  new  inter- 
national anarchy." 

WORLD-CLASS  BUREAUCRATS 

The  general  ineffectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
has  overshadowed  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  some  of  its  agencies.  A  portion  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  the  U.N  has  spent 
over  the  years  has  found  its  way— thanks  to 
the  dedication  of  many  idealistic  U.N.  work- 
ers—through the  bureaucracy  into  such 
good  works  as  refugee  relief,  water  purifica- 
tion, inoculation  against  disea.se.  training 
natives  in  farming  techniques,  improving 
postal  .service  and  providing  global  weather 
forecasting. 
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But  a  growing  number  of  Americans  must 
wonder  whether  these  relatively  modest 
achievements  ha\e  been  worth  the  political 
and  financial  price.  The  Uniied  Stales  cur- 
rently fools  a  full  quarter  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tarial budget  of  more  than  $750  million  a 
year.  The  Soviet  Union  (which  is  typically 
almost  $200  million  in  arrears)  pays  12  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Ja^an  pays  10  percent. 
Western  Europe's  19  members  pay  a  total  of 
33  percent,  and  the  other  19  percent  is 
spread  among  the  organization's  remaining 
133  members. 

Real  spending  throughout  the  U.N. 
system  of  "specialized  agencies'"  amounts  to 
$4,7  billion  a  year;  of  which  the  Uniied 
Slates  la.vs  out  up  to  a  third.  (U.S.  Amba.ssa- 
dor Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  says  she  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  the  past  three  years  to 
get  exact  figures.) 

The  most  important  beneficiary  of  all  this 
spending  is  the  U.N.  slaff  itself.  The  sprawl- 
ing bureaucracy  of  the  organization  consists 
of  between  45.000  and  52.000  employees 
(again,  its  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  firm 
figure)  spread  through  24  countries.  They 
are  truly  world-class  bureaucrats,  their  sala- 
ries and  pensions  pegged  about  35  percent 
higher  than  those  of  U.S.  civil  servants.  As  a 
result,  75  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget  goes  to 
"salaries  and  related  staff  costs.'" 

BIRTH  DEFECT 

But  waste  and  sloth  are  relatively  minor 
matters.  What  really  hurls  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  values— freedom,  democra- 
cy, human  dignity— upon  which  the  U.N. 
was  founded.  The  prime  source  of  this  de- 
struction is  as  well  known  as  it  is  generally 
ignored. 

The  U.N.  today  suffers  from  a  profound 
birth  defect:  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  or 
not  Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  really  believed 
that  membership  in  the  U.N.  would  be  a 
"civilizing  "  influence  on  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  not  painfully  beside  the  point.  From 
the  outset,  the  Soviets  have  obstructed,  per- 
verted, subverted  or.  at  their  convenience, 
ignored  the  U.N.  Consider: 

For  the  Soviet  KGB.  the  U.N.  in  New 
York  is  a  post  of  greater  importance  than 
the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington.  The  top 
KGB  man  al  the  Soviet  U.N.  mi.ssion  is 
Vladimir  M.  Kazakov.  former  head  of  the 
First  (Americas)  Department  of  the  KGB  in 
Mo.seow.  Kazahov  is  listed  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative"  to  the 
U,N..  and  as  such  has  full  diplomatic  privi- 
leges. But  his  duties  have  scant  connection 
with  diplomacy.  He  directs  a  network  of 
agents  involved  in  theft  of  U.S.  technology 
and  military  secrets,  and  in  espionage 
within  the  U.N.  itself.  The  U.N.  gives  Kaza- 
kov cover  for  all  ihe  manpower  he  needs; 
there  are  about  260  members  of  the  Soviet 
U.N.  delegation,  and  250  Soviets  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Secretarial. 

But  while  spying  makes  headlines,  the 
more  deadly  ongoing  work  of  the  Ru.ssians 
is  done  within  the  U.N.  it.self— work  aimed 
at  strengthening  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Third  World,  delegitimizing  Israel  and 
painting  the  United  States  as  the  "enemy  of 
peace. '" 

To  accomplish  this  the  Riussians  have  ma- 
neuvered Ihem.selves  into  many  key  jobs  in 
the  organization.  Gennadi  Yevstavyev.  a  top 
KGB  officer,  is  special  assistant  to  Secre- 
tary General  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Yevstavyev's 
two  predecessors  in  this  influential  post 
were  also  KGB  officers.  The  Undersecretary 
General  tor  Political  and  Security  Council 
Affairs,  a  particularly  sensitive  post,  is  held 
by  Viacheslav  Ustinov.  Geli  Dneprovsky.  a 


KGB  officer  who  supervised  U.N.  headquar- 
ters employees,  is  now  chief  of  the  person- 
nel service  for  the  U.N.  office  in  Geneva, 
with  access  to  confidential  files  on  U.N.  offi- 
cials. 

Article  100  of  the  U.N.  Charter  specifies 
that  Secretarial  employees  "shall  not  seek 
or  receive  instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
organization."  Most  employees  try  to 
comply.  The  Ru.ssians  flout  Article  100  com- 
pletely. Yevstavyev.  Ustinov  and  their  com- 
rades in  the  Secretarial  report  regularly  to 
the  So\  iet  mi.ssioii.  where  they  are  debriefed 
on  activities  inside  the  U.N.  and  given  spe- 
cial a.ssignments. 

The  potential  for  political  mayhem  and 
propaganda  is  exploited  to  the  fullest  by 
Russian  U.N.  employees.  A  translator  may 
shade  the  meaning  of  a  crucial  word  or 
phrase.  A  secretary  may  "lose"  a  page  of 
statistics  or  a  piece  of  vital  diplomatic  com- 
munication. Economic  reports  are  doctored, 
resolutions  are  shaped,  information  is 
skewed. 

When  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  ordered 
an  investigation  into  the  u.se  of  biochemical 
weapons  by  Soxici-backed  regimes  in  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  Afphani.sian.  Soviets  at  every 
level  of  the  Secretariat  threw  up  bureau- 
cratic and  procedural  roadblocks,  thus  pre- 
venting any  decisive  U.N.  action  on  ■yellow- 
rain,  "  despite  extensive  evidence  unearthed 
by  journalists  and  U.S.  officials. 

Soviet  arrogance  was  most  eloquently  il- 
lustrated in  the  fall  of  1979.  Even  as  they 
were  finalizing  plans  for  the  brutal  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  the  Russians  engineered  a 
resolution,  pushed  through  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Third  World  delegates,  which  in 
its  final  form  -resolutely  condemns  policies 
of  pressure  and  use.  or  threat  of  u.se.  of 
force,  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  occupa- 
tion and  the  growing  practice  of  interfer- 
ence, overt  or  covert,  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  states.  "  Exactly  one  month  later,  the 
Russians  were  firmly  in  Afghanistan. 

Soviet  lawlessness  taints  the  U.N.  and— 
wilh  the  acquiescence  of  the  West— has 
transformed  it  from  a  place  where  conflicts 
were  to  be  resolved  into  a  new  kind  of  bat- 
tlefield. And  no  one  has  taken  to  that  bat- 
tlefield with  greater  vigor  than  Ihe  -emerg- 
ing" or  -nonaligned"  nations. 

"vinous  "  CAMPAIGN 

Although  the  U.N.  began  with  51  mem- 
bers, postwar  decolonization  has  more  than 
tripled  membership  to  a  present  total  of  157 
nations.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  managed  to  capitalize  on  this  with  far- 
reaching  effect.  In  1970.  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  General  A.ssembly  urged  so- 
called  national-liberation  movements  to  u.se 
all  the  nece.s.sary  means  al  their  disposal' 
to  overthrow  sovereign  governments.  But.  as 
it  turned  out.  only  a  certain  kind  of  nation- 
al-liberation movement- Marixst.  radical 
and  terrorist— has  won  U.N.  support. 

In  1974,  Yasir  Arafat,  leader  of  the  terror- 
ist PLO.  spoke  to  the  General  Aiisembly  to 
rousing  cheers.  Two  years  later,  the  Marx- 
ist-terrorist South-Wesi  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization (SWAPO)  was  granted  the  same 
official  -  ob.server  status-  accorded  the  PLO. 
Freedoin  fighters  in  Afghanistan,  however, 
have  not  been  heard  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. And.  of  course.  U.N. -guaranteed 
"rights"  to  overthrow-  oppressors  do  not 
exist  for  the  workers  of  Poland.  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

More  than  recognition  is  at  .stake.  Since 
1977  SWAPO  has  had  access  to  an  estimat- 
ed $40  million  in  U.N.  funds,  according  to  a 
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Ht-nia^if  Foundation  study.  In  addition,  a 
pro-PLO  Division  for  Palestinian  riKhts" 
has  already  spent  more  than  $6  milhon— 
much  of  It  used  for  conferences"  that  are 
little  more  than  anti-Israel  rallies. 

Which  raises  another  subject.  Deep-seated 
Soviet  anti-Semitism,  coupled  with  tradi- 
tional Arab  enmity  and  the  unremitting 
pressures  of  the  FLO.  have  been  directed 
toward  making  U.N.  member  nation  Israel 
an  outcast.  The  campaign  against  Israel, 
says  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  is  compre 
hensive.  intense,  incessant  and  vicious.  " 

■'Incessant  "  may  be  an  understatement.  In 
1981.  46  of  88  Security  Council  sessions  in- 
volved Israel.  In  1982.  I.srael  was  condemned 
as  a  non-peace-loving  state"  — the  only 
country  ever  to  be  so  proscribed— and  there- 
fore subject  to  expulsion  from  the  body. 
Only  a  U.S.  threat  to  take  its  moneybag  and 
leave  the  U.N.  prevented  such  peace- 
loving"  states  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Libya 
and  Cuba  from  throwing  Israel  out. 

ANTIPRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

The  Soviets  have  clearly  succeeded  in 
using  such  issues  as  Israel  and  South  Africa 
to  keep  the  spotlight  off  their  own  activities 
in  Poland.  Afghanistan  and  their  own  Gulag 
of  concentration  camps  and  ■psychiatric" 
hospitals.  But  they  have  done  much  more. 
They  have  aroused  in  the  Third  World  a 
covetous  hunger  which  they  have  neither 
the  inclination  nor- given  their  miserable 
economy-the  ability  to  assuage.  And  they 
have  deftly  guided  that  hunger  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  free  Western  democ- 
racies by  articulating  a  redistributionist" 
ethic:  the  wealthy  (and  guilty)  colonialist' 
and  imperialist"  nations  of  the  West  must 
turn  over  their  money,  their  food  and  their 
technologies  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
To  further  this  goal,  the  U.N.  has  become 
increasingly  preoccupied  with  what  it  calls  a 
•new  world  order"— a  series  of  codes,  resolu- 
tions and  treaties  on  every  aspect  of  politi 
cal.  economic  and  social  life  Although  the.se 
documents  do  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
they  provide  a  respectable  rationale  for  the 
advancement  of  global  .socialism  at  the  ex 
pense  of  individual  freedom  and  private  en- 
terprise. 

There  is.  for  example,  the  New  Interna 
tional  Economic  Order— the  U.N  s  euphe 
mism  for  what  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
calls  'the  redistribution  of  the  worlds 
wealth."  Such  thinking  was  codified  in  the 
U.N.'s  1974  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  under  which  each  nation 
was  granted  the  right"  to  nationalize,  ex 
propriate  or  transfer  ownership"  of  foreign- 
owned  companies. 

Among  other  goals  of  the  new  economic 
order: 

Pharmaceutical  companies,  for  example, 
could  be  forced  to  turn  over  proprietary  in 
formation  to  competitors. 

Multinational  companies  could  be  forced 
to  operate  under  a  code  of  conduct  regulat 
ing  their  behavior  in  the  Third  World. 

U.S.  and  Western  shipping  lines  could  be 
forced  to  allocate  certain  freight  con- 
tracts to  the  maritime  industries  of  emerg 
ing  nations. 

Such  efforts- intrusive,  confiscatory,  in- 
imical to  the  private  enterpri.se  that  has 
provided  jobs  and  product  markets  for  de- 
veloping countries— are  being  pursued  by 
the  U.N  in  the  name  of  what  Secretary  Gen 
eral  Perez  de  Cuellar  calls  the  right  to  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth  and  social  well- 
being." 

Then  there  is  the  propo.sed  New  World  In 
formation  Order  Its  essence  is  deadly 
simple:  slate  control  of  the  press.  Through 
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the  offices  of  the  United  Nations  Education 
al,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  the  Third  World  and  the  Sovi 
ets  have  launched  a  campaign  to  restrict 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  from  the 
West,  and  essentially  to  control  the  content 
of  international  newspaper  and  wire-service 
operations.  Dressed  up  as  concern  for  the 
■protection"  of  journalists,  the  new  commu- 
nications order  would  in  fact  aim  to  protect 
governments  from  a  free  and  searching 
press.  Indeed.  UNESCO  s  own  documents 
proclaim  the  need  for  state  'regulation"  of 
the  news. 

TIME  TO  GET  TOUCH 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, a  new  outlook  has  come  to  our  U.N. 
mission.  The  team  assembled  by  Kirkpat- 
rick seeks  to  follow  a  coherent  policy,  to 
return  to  the  purpo.ses  and  promise  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  But  beyond  tough  words 
there  are  several  steps  the  United  States 
must  take  to  turn  the  U.N.  away  from  its  de- 
structive path: 

We  should  reduce  the  number  of  spies 
using  the  U.N.  as  cover.  Under  the  agree- 
ment allowing  the  U.N.  to  locate  in  New- 
York,  the  United  States  retains  the  right 
to  .safeguard  its  own  security  "  We  can 
limit  the  number  of  vi.sas  granted  to  foreign 
nationals  and  the  number  of  people  in  a 
mission  given  diplomatic  immunity.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  Cuban  mission,  rep- 
resenting a  nation  of  9.7  million,  be  allowed 
a  staff  of  43,  all  of  them -down  to  drivers 
and  clerks— protected  by  diplomatic  immu- 
nity'' (India,  with  a  population  of  684  mil 
lion,  has  a  mission  staff  of  15.) 

We  should  jack  up  the  price  of  voting 
against  American  interests  by  giving  notice 
that  we  will  closely  examine  our  bilateral  re- 
lationships, including  foreign  aid  and  loans, 
with  countries  that  consistently  go  against 
us  on  critical  issues. 

We  should  refuse  to  finance  or  even  par 
ticipate  in  projects  or  organizations  inimical 
to    our    national    interests    or    to    the    U.N. 
Charter  it.self.  This  would  mean  withhold 
ing  U.S.  dollars  from  the  U.N.  s  u.sual    core 
funding,  "  whereby  all  nations'  contributions 
are  pooled,  and  then  allocated  by  a  govern 
ing  body  likely  dominated  by  unfriendly  po- 
litical groups  or  manipulated  by  the  Soviets. 
Finally,  if  the  U.N.  persists  in  seeking  a 
new   world  order     hostile  to  the  ideals  of 
America,  we  should  sharply  reduce  our  total 
budgetary  share  in  the  organization.  It  is 
one  matter  to  be  tolerant  of  such  views;  it  is 
quite  another  to  finance  them. 

The  Soviets  have  -set  a  standard  of  lawless- 
ness at  the  U.N.  But  it  is  the  West,  particu- 
larly the  United  Stales,  that  has  -set  a  .stand- 
ard of  weakness  and  irresponsibility  by  its 
repeated  failure  to  defend  the  original  goals 
of  the  Charter.  If  the  United  Slates  and  the 
other  nations  that  sincerely  believe  in  peace 
and  freedom  will  not  now  join  vigorously  in 
upholding  those  goals,  then  the  organiza- 
tion that  was  meant  to  be  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  .security  will  remain  what  it  has  trag- 
ically become:  an  enemy  of  peace  and  a  pro- 
moter of  conflict. 

Americans  Stili  Believe 
(By  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick) 
Although  it  often  seems  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  are  the  only  regular  ob 
jects  of  attack  al  the  United  Nations,  there 
are.  in  fact,  other  victims.  Truth,  freedom 
and  fairne.ss  lake  a  terrible  beating.  As  a 
result,  most  Americans  ignore  the  U.N. 
Others,  especially  lho.se  in  government, 
have    been    prone    to    dismiss    the    U.N.'s 
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double  standards,  double  speak  and  discrim- 
ination as    just  rhetoric." 

We— President  Reagan  and  the  team  he 
appointed  to  the  UN— have  not  been  will- 
ing to  ignore  these  attacks.  We  take  .serious- 
ly this  organization  on  which  our  nation 
spends  nearly  $2  billion  a  year.  We  care 
about  being  fairly  treated.  And  we  care,  too, 
about  the  reasonableness,  fairness  and  use- 
fulness of  U.N.  processes  and  decisions. 

We  believe  good  relations  among  nations, 
as  among  people,  are  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect. We  are  ready  to  stand  by  our  friends 
and  we  expect  the  same  from  them.  We 
have  let  other  nations  know  they  can  no 
longer  denounce  us  on  Monday,  vote  against 
us  on  an  important  issue  of  principle  on 
Wednesday,  and  pick  up  assurances  of  our 
assistance  on  Thursday  If  we  are  attacked, 
we  defend  ourselves. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  to  solve 
problems,  not  create  them;  to  promote 
peace,  not  deepen  conflict;  to  encourage  de- 
velopment, not  create  obstacles  to  it;  to  nur- 
ture freedom,  not  to  serve  bondage.  Ameri- 
cans still  believe  in  the  ideals  and  goals  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  As  in  the  past,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  ready  to  serve  and  sup- 
port I  hem— with  our  efforts  and  our  money. 
But  we  will  not  be  accomplices  in  a  betrayal 
of  those  ideals  and  goals.  To  do  so  would 
mock  the  good  faith  of  all  the  Americans 
whose  tax  dollars  support  our  activities 
here.« 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

■.'.  XSSACHI'SKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  31.  1983 
9  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  unavoidable  conflict,  I  was  out  of 
town  on  business  early  Monday  and 
missed  two  votes  instructing  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  3222,  providing  appro- 
priations for  State-Justice-Commerce- 
Judiciary.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  nay"  on  the  previous 
question  and  I  would  have  voted  yea" 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  instruct 
conferees  with  respect  to  provisions  re- 
garding allocations  to  political  parties. 
Political  parties  are  not  governments 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  extend 
such  great  sums  to  the  political  parties 
of  our  country.  When  this  amendment 
came  before  the  House  in  June,  I 
voted  against  the  proposal  to  turn 
over  millions  of  dollars  to  our  political 
parties.  1  restate  my  opposition  to  this 
idea  and  encourage  the  conferees  to 
reject  the  Senate  amendment  which 
adds  money  for  political  parties.* 
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HON,  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

.  ■ t    .  i  :\ . .  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Friday  I  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
cast  my  vote  on  H.R.  2655,  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  amendments. 
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I  certainl.v  rcKrtt  no\  b(  l!l^'  abic  to  go 
on  record  a.■^  .support iii^;  this  important 
piece  of  h-tii.slation.  however.  I  felt 
compflle(d  t(J  join  10  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Commit- 
tee to  travel  to  Lebanon  and  asses.s  our 
involvement  in  this  troubled  country 

Had  I  been  present  on  Friday.  I 
would  have  added  my  vote  to  the  312 
Members  of  this  body  that  authorized 
funding  for.  among  other  things,  the 
Volunteer  in  Service  to  America 
VISTA)  program.  I  am  glad  to  know 
of  the  bipartisan  support  this  bill  re- 
ceived. 

■While  we  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
grim  statistics  from  Third  World  coun- 
tries regarding  poverty  and  hunger, 
many  Americans  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  millions  of  people  in 
our  country  suffering  from  the  same 
conditions.  VISTA  not  only  provides  a 
tremendous  personal  growth  experi- 
ence to  its  participants,  but  it  renders 
a  service  that  ideally  should  be  a  part 
of  all  our  lives.  The  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  insignificant  compared  to 
the  benefits  provided  by  these  volun- 
teers to  the  needy  in  our  cities  and 
rural  areas.  Although  reduced  moneys 
in  past  years  have  left  this  program 
largely  symbolic.  I  am  encouraged  to 
see  increased  levels  of  funding  author- 
ized by  this  body.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  VISTA  is  no  longer  needed 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  meantime, 
conditions  dictate  that  this  program 
be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

Poverty  in  America  remains  a  nag- 
ging problein;  our  presence  in  Lebanon 
has  the  potential  for  becoming  a  simi- 
lar problem  in  the  arena  of  foreign 
policy.  I  went  to  Lebanon  with  this  in 
mind,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  our 
role  will  indeed  bring  democracy  to 
these  deserving  people  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  joined  with  the  majority  of  this 
body  in  allowing  the  President  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon 
for  an  additional  18  months.  I  still 
support  our  commitment  e\'en  in  the 
wake  of  the  barberous  act  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  our 
marines.  My  support  is  not  uncondi- 
tional; it  is  not  without  reservations. 
This  past  weekend  my  ob.servations  in 
Beirut  and  conversations  with  our  ma- 
rines were  invaluable  in  helping  me 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  Lebanon. 

The  multinational  force  was  origi- 
nally .sent  in  to  aid  in  supervising  the 
withdrawal  of  the  PLO  from  West 
Beirut.  Additionally,  this  force  had 
the  mission  of  separating  the  Arab 
and  Israeli  forces  following  the  end  of 
the  war  last  September.  Clearly  the 
situation  has  changed  significantly 
today  than  when  the  marines  were 
first  deployed.  The  purpose  of  our  mis- 
sion this  past  weekend  was  to  review 
the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of 
our  position  in  Beirut  and  assess  what 
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changes  should  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  question  of  physical  se- 
curity for  our  troops  and  the  general 
question  of  the  future  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon.  My  colleagues  and  I 
who  journeyed  to  Lebanon  will  cer- 
tainly be  making  our  views  known  to 
all  of  you  in  the  approaching  days.» 
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H.R.  4199 


THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UPSALA  COLLEGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Upsala  College  in  East  Orange. 
N.J..  marks  its  90lh  year  and  will  cele- 
brate during  homecoming  weekend, 
beginning  Friday.  November  4. 

What  began  with  16  students  in  a 
Brooklyn  church  has  become  one  of 
New  Jerseys  outstanding  educational 
institutions.  In  1893  a  group  of  Swed- 
ish Lutherans  founded  a  small  school 
consisting  of  16  students.  It  was  the 
year  in  which  the  town  of  Uppsala. 
Sweden  was  celebrating  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  Uppsala  decree, 
making  the  Lutheran  Church  the  offi- 
cial church  of  Sweden.  Inspired  by 
this  event,  they  called  the  new  school 
the  Upsala  Institute  of  Learning.  Five 
years  later  it  was  moved  to  New- 
Orange— now  Kenilworth,  N.J.,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  State  laws. 
In  1924  Upsala  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation in  East  Orange.  It  also  has  a 
campus  in  Sus.sex  County  which  offers 
a  2-year  associate  degree  program. 

Upsala's  1,900  students  study  over  30 
different  majors  and  8  areas  of  con- 
centration. The  .school  is  best  known 
for  its  teacher  education  program,  and 
has  produced  .some  of  our  finest  educa- 
tors. Some  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
their  program  include  the  requirement 
that  students  receive  a  liberal  arts, 
rather  than  a  teacher  education 
degree,  and  the  1-year  internship  pro- 
gram which  affords  education  stu- 
dents excellent  firsthand  experience. 

This  w^eekend  is  certain  to  be  a  spe- 
cial one,  as  hundreds  of  students  and 
teachers,  former  trustees  and  home- 
coming queens,  alumni  and  assorted 
friends  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
past  90  years  and  to  look  ahead  to  the 
future.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  honorary  committee 
for  this  occasion,  and  I  especially 
would  like  to  mention  Upsala's  presi- 
dent. Rodney  Felder,  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership.* 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  M;  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  introduced  H.R.  4199.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  equitable  reduction  of 
liability  of  contractors  with  the  United 
States  in  certain  cases,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system  for  indemnifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  of  its  con- 
tractors for  liability  in  excess  of  rea- 
sonably available  financial  protection, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  after 
many  years  of  experience  with  prob- 
lems in  the  contracting  activities  of 
the  Government  which  have  arisen 
from  product  liability  exposure  of  Fed- 
eral contractors.  In  the  last  session, 
extensive  work  was  expended  to  devel- 
op a  solution  to  the  problem,  without 
success.  It  is  a  difficult  issue. 

The  problem  is  really  twofold.  First, 
in  recent  years,  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  Government  contractors  are  ex- 
clusively liable  for  product  failures, 
even  when  it  is  show^n  that  the  failure 
was  a  direct  result  of  Government-or- 
dered specifications  or  faulty  Govern- 
ment maintainence.  Since  most  of 
these  lawsuits  are  filed  by  Govern- 
ment employees,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  when  employees  are  injured  on 
the  job  they  are  compensated  by  the 
Government  through  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs.  Nevertheless,  cur- 
rent law  allows  employees  to  recover, 
additionally,  all  of  the  damages 
again.st  the  contractor,  even  though 
the  Government  caused  or  contributed 
to  the  injury.  (See  Stencel  Aero  Corp. 
V.  U.S..  431  U.S.  666  (1977)). 

The  second  problem  is  referred  to  as 
"catastrophic  liability.  '  This  is  the  sit- 
uation which  faces  a  contractor  who 
produces  for  the  United  States  a  prod- 
uct believed  to  be  safe,  but  later  found 
hazardous.  In  such  a  case,  the  contrac- 
tor may  face  liability  of  massive  pro- 
portions. Such  massive  liability  cannot 
be  insured  against  and  would  bankrupt 
even  the  strongest  company.  If  insur- 
ance is  available,  it  is  usually  too 
costly  to  be  practical. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  as 
more  contractors  come  face  to  face 
with  these  liability  problems,  and  real- 
ize the  costs  of  doing  business  with  the 
Government,  the  Government  loses 
good  contractors  or  is  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  those  who  remain.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  NASA's  space  pro- 
gram, the  Government  has  already 
found  that  it  was  sensible  and  cost  ef- 
ficient to  indemnify  contractors  for 
their  liability  losses  rather  than  lose 
the  contractor  or  pay  its  insurance 
costs. 

The  experience  gained  by  NASA  is 
valuable.  But  instead  of  providing  li- 
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ability  protection  to  contractors  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis,  as  problems 
arise.  I  propose  that  a  uniform  system 
be  established  which  is  fair  to  the  con- 
tractors, the  Government,  and  ulti- 
mately the  taxpayers. 

The  system  proposed  in  H.R.  4199 
would  reduce  the  liability  of  the  con- 
tractors in  proportion  to  that  part  of 
the  total  liability  which  is  caused  by 
the  Government.  If  only  50  percent  of 
the  fault  for  the  injury  was  attributa- 
ble to  the  contractor  and  50  percent 
attributable  to  the  Government,  a 
plaintiff  would  recover  50  percent  of 
the  damages  awarded  from  the  con- 
tractor. Since  the  Government  already 
pays  for  the  employees  injury 
through  workmen's  compensation,  the 
Government  would  not  pay  any  addi- 
tional damages  under  this  bill. 

Further,  the  system  proposed  would 
require  Government  contracts  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  catastrophic  li- 
ability "  by  requiring  each  contract  to 
include  a  provision  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  would  indemnify  a  contractor. 
Such  indemnification  would  apply 
only  to  claims  resulting  from  risks  de- 
fined as  unusually  hazardous  or  nucle- 
ar in  nature,  or  risks  creating  the  pos- 
sibility of  liability  which  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  insured  against. 

Although  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
much  more  technical  and  specific  than 
de.scribed  in  this  analysis.  I  believe  the 
advantages  of  this  system  can  be  .seen 
even  from  this  brief  description. 

The  proposed  system  treats  contrac- 
tors fairly,  and  places  them  in  the 
same  position  they  would  be  in  if  they 
were  contracting  with  any  private 
sector  entity.  The  system  preserves 
the  rights  of  plaintiffs  to  sue  for  their 
injuries  and  to  collect  damages  from 
those  at  fault.  Finally,  the  system 
places  careful  limits  on  the  potential 
liability  of  the  Government,  and 
allows  individual  agencies  to  tailor 
contract  language  to  their  .specific 
needs.# 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RANUA  COW  ART 

[ION.  CH\R!,rS  P\SH\V\\.  ,IR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  Miss  Randa 
Cowart  has  been  .selected  as  one  of  the 
1983-84  California  4-H  Diamond  Stars, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  for  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women. 

Randa,  a  resident  of  surburban 
Fresno,  Calif.,  is  a  1983  graduate  of 
Hoover  High  School  and  is  currently 
attending  Fresno  State  University 
where  she  is  majoring  in  fashion  mer- 
chandising. 

As  a  member  of  the  Golden  Valley 
4-H    Club,    she    places    emphasis    on 


fashion  revue,  clothing  and  textiles, 
leadership,  citizenship,  career  explora- 
tion, foods  and  nutrition,  home  envi- 
ronment, and  photography.  During 
her  tenure  she  attended  the  Citizen- 
ship-Washington Focus  program  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  four  State  and 
three  regional  leadership  conferences. 

Randa  exemplifies  today's  youth 
and  this  past  summer  she  coordinated 
a  4-H  project  aimed  at  assisting  refu- 
gees from  Southeast  Asia  who  have 
moved  to  the  Fresno  area.  She  and 
others  in  the  4-H  program  worked 
with  93  Hmong  refugees,  teaching 
them  how  to  use  American  sewing  ma- 
chines and  other  basic  techniques. 

In  addition  to  tho.se  activities  this 
young  lady  has  participated  in  more 
than  60  fashion  shows,  worked  with 
the  Special  Olympics  programs,  was 
president  of  her  cla.ss  while  a  sopho- 
more, and  most  recently  was  awarded 
the  Soroptimist  Young  Citizenship 
honor. 

Too  often  we  hear  of  youth  going 
wrong.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  cite  to  this  body  just  one  of 
many  exceptions.  I  should  like  to 
think  that  there  are  many  more 
Randas.  and  that  the  example  she  has 
set  will  be  a  guide  for  other  youths. # 


ADMINISTRATION  MISLEADING 
GRENADA  INFORMATION 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VFMn 

Ut    MI.NNhso;  , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

m  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  misleading  and  er- 
roneous information  ^nd  explanations 
that  President  Reagan  and  his  admin- 
istration have  offered  to  the  American 
people  and  Congress  to  justify  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada. 

By  barring  the  news  media  from  re- 
porting the  facts,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration moved  into  that  vacuum  and 
used  it  to  mislead  and  d€*ceive  the 
public  and  Congress,  whose  Members 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  this  in- 
vasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  past  week 
that  objectivity  would  have  been 
doubly  important.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed and  distre.s.sed  that  it  was  not 
present.  The  credibility  of  the  Reagan 
administration  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters has  been  seriously  undermined  by 
their  self-.serving  reports  on  Grenada, 
which  were  later  contradicted  by  inde- 
pendent sources. 

Mr.  President,  you  say  foreign  policy 
is  where  politics  should  end.  but  it  ap- 
pears today  that  your  administration 
has  not  practiced  what  you  preach. 

Objective  news  accounts  now  contra- 
dict your  "warehouses  stacked  to  the 
ceiling  with  Soviet/Cuban  arma- 
ments.' Of  the  six  warehouses  in  Gre- 
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nada,  three  were  found  empty,  one 
had  clothing,  apparently  uniforms,  an- 
other had  food  and  finally  the  sixth 
warehouse  was  a  quarter  full  with  a 
hodgepodge  of  armaments,  some 
dating  from  the  1870's  and  few 
modern  Soviet  arms.  This  is  hardly  a 
storehou.se  to  equip  thou.sands  of 
Communist  guerrillas  in  Grenada, 
much  less  Central  or  South  America. 

This  news  would  almost  be  comical  if 
the  subject  and  facts  were  not  the 
basis  for  justifying  the  military  ac- 
tions of  our  Nation.  The  weak  excuses 
offered  this  weekend  of  a  'treasure 
trove  of  documents"  hardly  offsets  the 
facts.  We  all  know  that  Soviet /Cuban 
Communists  think  terrible  thoughts 
and  commit  them  to  writing. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  assertions  that 
flights  were  not  permitted  in  and  out 
of  Grenada  have  proven  to  be  very 
questionable  in  light  of  our  U.S. 
action— action  which  interfered  with 
such  normal  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  grave  risks  were  taken 
in  Grenada;  indeed,  it  could  have  been 
a  catastrophe  for  U.S  citizens  in  that 
country.  No  matter  how  laudable  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives,  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  is 
bound  by  international  law.  and  civil- 
ized comity  as  a  means  to  attain  those 
ends. 

Whatever  the  tran.sgressions  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  the  Grenadian  invasion 
is  a  fact.  In  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  the  United  States  must 
remove  our  troops  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble and  restore  .self-government  to 
that  country. 

Conjuring  up  a  bigger  Communist 
Red  menace  is  more  a  political  hob- 
goblin than  an  adequate  explanation 
of  U.S  foreign  policy  and  military  ac- 
tions. The  pa.ssage  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  today  is  necessary.  This 
re.solution  will  provide  a  congressional 
review  of  the  objective  facts  surround- 
ing the  invasion.  It  will  al.so  insure  the 
timely  removal  of  our  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
candor  by  the  administration  on  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  pas.sage  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  imperative, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  402  # 


LtilA>JuN 

[ION   RORFRT  .1.  LAGOMARSINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  surprised,  although  I  should  not 
be.  that  after  listening  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  Thursday  night, 
.some  people  .say  he  has  not  explained 
why  our  marines  are  in  Lebanon.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  he  stated  our  ob- 
jtH"tives  there  very  clearly,  and  the 
reasons  he  gave  are   legitmate  cause 
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for  an  American  military  presence  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  security  of  the 
state  of  Israel  has  been  a  foundation 
of  U.S.  policy  for  the  past  35  years. 
The  stability  and  independence  of 
Lebanon  is  a  key  for  Israeli  security, 
and  the  presence  of  the  multinational 
force,  with  U.S.  marines  as  a  major 
component,  is  an  essential  factor  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  a  stable,  sover- 
eign, independent  Lebanon,  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  vital  Middle  East.  A  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon  at  the  very  time 
negotiations  are  going  forward  to  es- 
tablish a  unified,  democratic  govern- 
ment there  would  destroy  whatever 
hope  there  might  be  for  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  bloody  crisis  that  is 
Lebanon.  When  there  is  such  a  settle- 
ment or  if  it  becomes  apparent  there 
will  be  no  settlement  is  the  time  to 
withdraw  our  marines.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  effort  to  expand 
its  influence  in  the  Middle  East, 
through  its  surrogate  Syria,  cannot  be 
overstated,  just  as  the  threat  posed  by 
the  military  arsenal  on  Grenada  to  its 
neighbors  cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  President  made  both  those  points 
clear  la-st  Thursday  night  and  we 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  them.» 


PIK-  THE  BITTER  HARVEST 

W)\.  FORTNEY  H.  iPETEi  ST.\RK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TUt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  like 
the  President's  tax  policies  helped  the 
rich,  the  President's  payment  in  kind 
program  has  resulted  in  a  windfall 
harvest  for  the  Nation's  largest  farm- 
ers and  corporations. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Select  Revenue  Measures  Sub- 
committee this  Thursday.  I  will  re- 
lease a  major  GAO  report  detailing 
the  largest  PIK  payments— in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars— to  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's 'least  needy  "  farmers. 

The  full  extent  of  the  PIK  disaster 
will  not  be  known  for  a  long  time,  but 
November's  issue  of  Inquiry  magazine 
contains  a  good  article  by  Jon  Sawyer 
entitled  "The  Political  Harvest." 
which  details  .some  of  the  problems  of 
the  PIK  program.  Portions  of  the  arti- 
cle follow: 

Their  solution  (to  the  farm  crisis]  was  to 
contrive  a  voluntary  acreage-reduction  pro- 
gram. cros.s  their  fingers,  and  bet  on  infla- 
tion, bad  weather,  and  export.s  to  save  the 
day.  They  were  wrotiK.  The  OMBs  initial 
estimate  of  fiscal  1983  rommodity  program 
costs.  $2.9  billion,  was  junked  in  July.  The 
now  estimate— $8.5  billion— survived  until 
November,  when  the  moving  target  jumped 
again,  to  $12  billion.  By  January,  with  out 
side  analysts  already  talking  about  the  pos 
sibility  of  oullay.s  exceeding  $20  billion,  the 
farm  program  had  become  the  administra- 
tion's biggest,  most  embarra.ssing  budget 
snafu.  It  was  then  that  a  desperate  adminis- 
tration,    galloping     toward     yet     another 
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bumper  harxest.  wiUi  Uii;'  \oiuniar\  .set- 
aside  program  a  national  joke  and  no  export 
boom  in  sight,  plunged  in  with  PIK. 

The  response  to  PIK  was  sensational.  In 
the  two  months  after  Reagan  announced 
the  new  program  last  January,  farmers 
signed  up  to  idle  82  million  acres  of  crop- 
land—far and  away  the  biggest  set-aside 
ever.  The  idea  was  di.sarmingly  simple;  In- 
stead of  paying  farmers  cash  to  cut  back 
production,  the  government  agreed  to  hand 
over  grain  from  its  own  bulging  granaries. 
The  surpluses  had  grown  .so  large.  Block 
and  others  contended,  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  ever  recouping  the  government's 
original  investment.  With  PIK.  they  argued, 
surpluses  would  go  down,  prices  would  stabi- 
lize, and.  most  important  to  the  budgeteers 
at  the  OMB.  direct  government  outlays 
would  be  minimal.  It  was  to  be  the  best  of 
all  po.ssible  worlds. 

January'  sure-fire  bet   turned   up  a  dead 
lo.ser  by  June.  Farmers  reduced  their  grain 
acreage   by   a   third,   but   they   pumped  so 
much  fertilizer  on  the  acres  they  did  plant 
that   the  overall  ending-stock  surplus  wa.s 
expected    to    finish    the   crop    year    barely 
below    what    it    would    have    been    without 
PIK.  Sales  boomed  for  gra.ss  seed,   which 
farmers  bought  as  cover  for  their  idled  acre- 
age,  but    for   farm    implement    dealers   and 
other  agricultural  supply  firms  the  PIK-in- 
duced  .scale-back  in  production  was  a  disas- 
ter. Tractor  sales  plunged  16.3  percent  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year,  compared  to 
1982  totals,  and  sales  nationally  of  fertilizer 
and  pesticide  dropped  by   15   percent.  And 
that  was  only  the  beginning  of  PIKs  bizarre 
!"ffecls.  Bankrupt  land  speculators  suddenly 
found  themselves  the  unintended  recipients 
of  PIK  crop  payments  worth   hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  PIK  placed  no  limits 
on  the  amount  of  corn  farmers  could  put  in 
the  farmer-held  reserve;  they  put  in  record 
amounts,  holding  it  off  the  market,  and  the 
result  was  a  dramatic  surge  in  corn  prices, 
from    $2.25   a   bushel    last    fall    to   $3.00   a 
bushel  by  June-all  this  at  a  lime,  as  one  as- 
tonished economist  put  it.    "of  record  high 
supplies  with  sluggish  domestic  and  foreign 
demand."  So  many  signed  up  for  the  cotton 
program  that  the  government  was  forced  to 
go  out   on   the  market   and  buy  additional 
cotton     for    distribution     to     participating 
farmers.    The    question    of    whether    the 
USDA  could  compel  cotton  growers  to  sell 
this  year's  crop  at  loan-rate  prices  turned 
into  a  $90  million  lawsuit:  The  growers,  an- 
ticipating the  price  rise,  had  already  com- 
mitted the  crop  on  the  futures  market  and 
were  forced,  in  effect,  to  buy  back  their  own 
crop  at  a  loss.  By  midsummer  USDA  offi- 
cials were  nervously  toting  up  their  prospec- 
tive transportation  costs;  in  the  case  of  rice, 
for  example,   the   government    found   itself 
527.1  million  pounds  short  in  four  southern 
states  and  had  to  pay  to  ship  government- 
owned   rice   from   California   and   Arkansas. 
As    if    all     that     weren't     trouble    enough. 
August  brought  the  drought  and  precipitous 
declines   in    the   projected   harvest    of   corn 
and  soybeans.   As  farmers  across  the  Mid- 
west waited  for  rain,  administration  officials 
faced    the    unplea.sant    thought    that    they 
may  have  fine-tuned  American  agriculture 
right  into  shortage. 

A  key  attraction  of  PIK.  at  least  to  the 
OMB.  was  that  it  would  reduce  the  govern- 
ment's direct  outlays  on  commodity  pro- 
grams. But  don't  hold  your  breath.  For 
starters,  any  farmer  who  wanted  to  partici- 
pate in  PIK  had  to  sign  up  first  for  the  reg- 
ular price-support  program;  the  very  success 
of    PIK.    in    terms    of    participation    rates. 
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meant  outlays  on  price  supports  that  were 
far  higher  than  expected,  Mo.st  agricultural 
economists  are  having  serious  second 
thoughts  about  the  basic  premise  of  PIK. 
the  notion  that  the  grain  distributed  by  the 
USDA  is  essentially  worthless.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  argued  that  under  exist- 
ing law.  the  CCC  crops  cannot  be  marketed 
unless  and  until  prices  are  far  higher  than 
they  are  today.  Discounting  for  storage 
costs  and  spoilage,  the  argument  goes,  the 
government's  grain  represents  a  net  loss. 
Administration  officials  have  attempted  to 
play  the  issue  both  ways,  however,  as  wit- 
ne.s.sed  by  a  congressional  appearance  last 
July  by  J,  Dawson  Ahalt.  the  department's 
acting  chief  economist.  Attempting  to  mini- 
mize the  $21.2  billion  in  farm  support  out- 
lays then  projected,  a  figure  that  was  giving 
many  congressmen  acute  indigestion.  Ahalt 
suggested  soothingly  that  the  megabuck 
projection  really  wasn't  so  bad.  that  "the 
budgetary  costs  need  to  be  put  into  proper 
perspective.  "  Almost  half  the  CCC  outlays 
were  loans  on  crops,  he  pointed  out.  and 
"these  expenditures  are  potentially 
recoverable  ,  ,  .  assuming  market  prices 
rise  and  producers  repay  their  loans." 
Which  is  precisely  what  the  administration, 
in  the  course  of  selling  PIK  has  argued  will 
not  happen. 

In  fact,  from  the  simple  perspective  of 
budgeting,  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
the  administration  was  simply  wrong,  and 
shortsighted,  in  its  projection  that  PIK  was 
the  cheaper  way  to  go.  Work  this  spring  by 
economists  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
under  the  direction  of  agricultural  econo- 
mist Abner  W,  Womack.  suggests  that  PIK 
will  cost  an  unbelievable  $5.50  a  bushel  for 
every  bushel  reduction  in  the  existing  .stock- 
pile of  corn.  Womack  calculates  that  a  paid- 
diversion  program,  which  would  also  have 
honestly  stated  the  full  costs  up  front, 
would  have  cost  less  than  half  as  much.  He 
figures  the  total  cost  of  PIK  will  come  to 
some  $16  billion  for  the  current  crop  year 
and  even  more  if.  as  seems  likely,  it  is  ex- 
tended for  one  more  year.  Any  idea  that 
PIK  is  economical  because  loan  funds  came 
out  of  previous  years'  budgets  is  the  fallacy 
of  the  bottomless  pit."  Womack  told  Con- 
gress in  July.  "Eventually  CCC  budgets 
have  to  be  replenished." 

Yet  another  embarrassment  is  that  PIK 
may  well  act  to  depress  American  farm  mar- 
kets abroad.  By  raising  domestic  prices 
higher  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  PIK  has  al.so  set  a  nicely  elevated 
price  floor  for  foreign  producers— making  it 
easier  for  them  to  undercut  U.S.  exports.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  administration  is  pro- 
jecting total  export  sales  of  about  $34,5  bil- 
lion this  year,  a  sharp  drop  from  the  $40.5 
billion  of  farm  exports  in  1980  and  a  sharp 
reversal  of  the  spectacular  export  growth  of 
the  1970s.  Depression  world-wide  accounts 
for  part  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  decline, 
and  in  any  case  does  not  explain  the  decline 
in  America's  relative  share  of  the  export 
grain  market.  Prom  a  peak  of  60  percent  in 
1980.  the  U.S.  share  has  sunk  this  year  to  a 
projected  53  percent.  It  is  a  trend,  outside 
analysts  worry,  that  will  only  encourage  the 
administration  to  travel  further  down  the 
road  already  so  rutted  by  the  European:  big 
subsidies  at  home  to  prop  up  farm  income, 
big  subsidies  abroad  to  keep  the  sales  con- 
tracts coming,* 
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I'A  [  MOI  OfUST  OF  THF  YEAR 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  one's  peers  is  a  very  mean- 
ingful acknowledgment  of  one's  ac- 
complishments. My  constituent.  Dr. 
Jerald  R.  Schenken  of  Omaha,  was  re- 
cently named  the  Pathologist  of  the 
Year  by  the  College  of  American  Pa- 
thologist; this  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  college. 

Doctor  Schenkens  illustrious  career 
includes  a  list  of  achievements  that  is 
as  long  as  it  is  impressive.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Pathology  Center  in 
Omaha,  director  of  the  Pathology  De- 
partment at  Methodist  Hospital  and 
Children's  Hospital,  and  a  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine  and 
the  Creighton  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Additionally,  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Relations  and  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee  of  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Clinical 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists.  His  other  service 
includes  leadership  positions  with  the 
American  Board  of  Pathologists,  the 
Nebraska  Board  of  Pathologists,  the 
Metropolitan  Omaha  Medical  Society 
and  the  Council  on  Legislation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Doctor 
Schenken  has  aLso  served  as  editor  of 
the  Nebraska  Medical  Journal  and  as 
'!'••■  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
H  .  h  Care  and  Services  at  the  White 
Huu.^f  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  list  continues  but  the  point  is 
made.  This  is  a  gentleman  who  is  seri- 
ously and  selfle.ssly,  constantly  and 
competently,  in  service  to  others. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Dr.  Jerald 
Schenken  and  his  remarkable  wife 
Charlotte  among  my  closest  friends, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  him  for  his  deter- 
mined leadership  and  earnest  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  in  his  every  endeav- 
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!   !(   >\1      KVENTS    IN    LEBANON 

ANU  C^O  NAT^A 

HON.  VIN  WEBER 

of    MlNNKs,  i  1   t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  that  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents  regarding  the  United 
States  invasion  of  Grenada.  I  believe 
his  point  of  view  is  valuable  to  us  as 
we  try  to  understand  the  recent  events 
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in  Lebanon  and  Grenada.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  experienc- 
ing crises  in  international  relations,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  percep- 
tions of  events  are  greatly  influenced 
by  where  one  stands  in  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  letter  follows: 

WiLMAR  Church  of  God, 

Wilmar.  Mtnn. 

Forrest  Peterson, 

Managing  Editor.  West  Central  Tribune. 
Wilmar.  Mtnn. 
Dear  Mr.  Peterson:  Thi.s  letter  i.s  being 
written  to  express  personal  support  for  the 
in\a.sion  of  Grenada  by  United  Stales  and 
Caribbean  island  armed  forces.  I  write  from 
the  perspective  of  havinn  been  raised  on  the 
Islands  of  Barbados  and  Trinidad  Tobago 
for  fifteen  years.  DurinK  that  time  I  also 
traveled  with  my  mi.ssionaryparents  among 
several  other  islands  in  the  Caribbean,  Gre 
nada  included. 

Having  been  subjected  to  foreign  domina- 
tion in  the  past,  primarily  through  British- 
imposed  slavery,  the  peoples  of  these  Islands 
know  and  value  their  personal  freedom.  I 
have  childhood  memories  of  U.S.  Navy  vehi- 
cles being  deliberately  run  off  roads  in  Bar- 
bados during  the  mid-1950s  as  expressions 
of  Barbadian  displeasure  with  our  Navy 
when  It  first  came  to  that  Island.  I  attended 
school  on  a  US.  Navy  base  in  Trinidad  and 
that  base,  which  has  since  been  turned  over 
to  the  Trinidadian  government,  was  not 
always  appreciated  So  when  the  major 
island  governments  of  that  region  request 
military  assistance  from  this  country,  their 
request  needed  to  be  given  .serious  attention. 
Those  governments  simply  would  not  have 
asked,  if  they  were  not  feeling  extremely 
vulnerable  concerning  their  own  future,  as 
well  as  Grenada's.  I  am  totally  confident 
President  Reagan  could  not  have  forced  his 
will  upon  these  Island  leaders:  they  just 
would  not  have  allowed  that,  no  matter  how 
small  their  islands. 

Concerning  statements  about  the  PresI 
dent  wanting  a  cheap  third  world  victory  . 
those  words  are  unworthy  of  this  event. 
Two  things  would  .seem  fairly  certain.  First. 
President  Reagan  probably  did  welcome  the 
invitation  to  provide  military  assistance,  due 
to  his  growing  concerns  about  Grenada's 
ties  to  Cu'oa  and  Ru.ssia.  This  did  provide  an 
opportunity  for  action.  However,  and  sec 
ondly.  the  Prt^sidenl  will  be  subjected  to 
considerable  national  and  international  crit- 
icism, which  will  in  turn,  make  this  move 
rather  costly  in  political  terms.  Each  human 
life  lost  on  Grenada  should  remove  any 
thought  of    cheap  victory  '. 

Finally,  a  week  before  Prime  Minister 
Bishop  was  killed,  my  father  wrote  me  a 
letter  from  his  home  on  the  island  of  Grand 
Cayman,  saying  the  word  down  there  was 
Rus-sia  had  ordered  Bishops  death.  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  on  the  day  Bishop  died. 
For  some,  none  of  this  may  seem  adequate 
justification  for  Invasion,  but  what  one  be- 
lieves is  often  greatly  influenced  by  where 
in  the  world  one  is  standing. 

Sincerely. 

E.  Reuel  Tiesel. 

Pastor.m 
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JOSEF  BEGUNS  CRIME:  THE 
DESIRE  TO  FLEE  (  MTI; !  ,'<.'<I(>\ 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLINUlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Josef  Begun,  a  well-known  Soviet 
refusenik,  was  sentenced  to  7  years  in 
jail  and  5  years  in  internal  exile. 

Beguns  sentencing  took  place,  not 
in  a  courtroom,  but  in  an  anteroom 
near  his  pri.son  cell. 

For  many  months  the  free  world  has 
been  monitoring  Dr.  Beguns  case. 
Many  have  spoken  out  against  his 
unjust  suffering  and  sympathize  with 
his  simple  desire  to  maintain  his  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity  and  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

The  crimes  of  which  Dr.  Begun  has 
been  accused,  "parasitism  "  and  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda,"  are 
not  recognized  as  crimes  in  countries 
which  respect  international  human 
rights  standards  as  defined  by  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  an  agreement  to  which 
the  Soviets  claim  to  adhere. 

Dr.  Begun  is  a  timely  symbol  of  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  oppre.ssed  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  who.se  Government 
denies  them  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right    • 
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1984:  A  YEAR  OR  A  POLICY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

(JF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Cohen's  October  30  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  vividly  illu.strates 
the  dangers  of  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. We  as  legislators  should  take 
heed  of  this  danger.  As  we  blindly  gen 
erate  more  and  more  legislation  with 
more  and  more  words,  we  create  a  web 
of  bureaucracy  and  regulations  that 
has  the  potential  of  strangling  our 
freedoms  and  creating  control  mecha- 
nisms of  the  state  to  stifle  our  individ- 
uality. Left  unchecked  these  regula- 
tions can  become  the  tool  of  the  state 
to  twist,  manipulate  or  resist  demo- 
cractic  policies.  In  his  classic  "1984", 
George  Orwell  warned  us  about  this 
hazard.  For  example,  people  did  not 
mean  the  people:  it  meant  the  small 
group  that  controlled  the  people.  De- 
mocracy meant  dictatorship  and  lib- 
eration meant  .something  akin  to  en- 
slavement. 

And  now  our  Government  gives  us 
justifications  similar  to  the  following 
to  substantiate  our  foreign  policy:  "We 
have  been  invited  to  render  urgent  as- 
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arnutl  forces  '  *  *  This  decision  is 
fully  in  accord  with  the  right  of  Slates 
to  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
ft nst  •  •  •  This  decision  safeguards 
pcaci-  *  *  •  Our  troops  will  be  immedi- 
attl\  uitlidra'vMi  as  soon  as  the  threat 
IS  eliminated."  So  ^poke  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  on  August  21,  1968. 
the  day  Warsaw  Pact  troops  invaded 
Czechoslovakia.  The  similarity  to  the 
U.S.  Government's  justification  re- 
garding recent  events  in  Grenada  and 
Lebanon  is  frightening  and  should 
.serve  as  a  warning  to  the  threats  on 
our  democratic  principles. 
The  article  follows: 
1984 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
As  we  approach  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984, 
it  would  be  good  to  remember  that  George 
Orwell  warned  us  about  all  this.  In  his  clas- 
sic •1984."  a  novel  about  the  totalitarianism 
of  the  future.  Orwell  described  what  would 
happen  to  words.  They  would  become  in- 
struments of  the  state,  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  used  to  say  one 
thing  and  mean  another.  It  is  a  bit  early, 
but  1984  is  here. 

And  when  I  say  here.  I  mean  Washington. 
Orwell,  of  course,  patterned  his  1984  after 
what  he  saw  emerging  from  the  communist 
countries.  A  former  radical  himself,  he  knew 
that  communists  had  a  real  talent  for  abus- 
ing words.  People"  did  not  mean  the 
people:  It  meant  the  small  group  that  con- 
trolled the  people.  "Democracy '"  meant  dic- 
tatorship and  "liberation"  meant  something 
akin  to  enslavement. 

But  now  we  get  the  same  sort  of  rhetorical 
legerdemain  from  our  own  government. 
Suddenly,  the  marines  who  were  tragically 
killed  in  Beirut  are.  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  heroes.  "  They  are  not.  They 
are  victims.  A  soldier  killed  in  his  sleep  is 
hardly  a  hero.  He  has  no  chance  to  be.  no 
opportunity  to  do  anything  heroic. 

The  word  "hero '"  obscures  the  fact  that 
something  went  terribly  wrong  in  Beirut. 
Never  mind  questions  of  policy.  Never  mind 
all  those  questions  about  why  the  marines 
were  there  in  the  first  place.  A  unit  that  Is 
forced  to  stay  in  the  low  ground,  that  is  or- 
dered to  keep  its  weapons  unloaded,  that 
cannot  take  proper  and  routine  action  to 
protect  itself,  that  fails  even  to  barricade 
Itself  by  using  trucks  or  tanks,  has  not  been 
well  ser\'ed  by  either  its  government  or  its 
officers. 

George  Orwell  would  have  shaken  his 
head  knowingly  when  Reagan,  in  his 
speech,  cited  Marine  Commandant  Paul  X. 
Kelley"s  visit  to  injured  marines  in  a  West 
German  ho.spital.  Reagan  told  how  Kclley 
stopped  by  the  bedside  of  a  marine.  There 
were  lubes  running  In  and  out  of  the  man 
and  he  could  not  speak.  He  wa.s  given  a  pad 
and  on  it  he  wrote.  "Semper  Fi  "-  the 
motto  of  the  corps."  Reagan  said.  "Semper 
Fidelis.  Always  Faithful." 

It  was  a  moving  event  and  no  one  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  and 
spunk  of  that  particular  marine.  But  you 
would  be  remiss  in  not  asking  "always  faith- 
ful to  what?"  Faithful  to  a  policy  that  has 
wandered  from  Interceding  between  the 
PLO  and  the  Israelis,  to  guarding  the  air- 
port, to  aiding  the  Lebanese  to  form  their 
own  government,  to  thwarting  alleged 
Soviet-Syrian  plans  to  dominate  the  Middle 
East? 
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Should  that  marine  be  faithful  to  the  fail- 
ure of  someone  to  secure  the  Marine  base, 
to  do  what  was  done  to  the  American  Em- 
ba.ssy  in  Saigon  after  the  Tet  offensive- 
make  it  impregnable?  Even  President  Nixon 
had  bu.ses  drawn  up  around  the  White 
House  before  a  peace  demonstration  in 
Washington.  Couldnl  that  much  have  been 
done  for  the  marines  in  Beirut? 

In  the  same  way,  words  lose  their  meaning 
when  it  comes  to  Grenada.  A  chaotic  situa- 
tion there  was  portrayed  as  a  blood  bath. 
There  was  no  government  on  Grenada,  yet 
it  threatened  the  students.  The  Grenadans 
said  they  would  get  the  students  out,  yet  we 
refused  to  take  them  up  on  this.  The  island 
was  in  chaos.  Yet  there  was  a  24-hour 
curfew  and  when  our  soldiers  landed,  they 
encountered  troops  who  fought  longer  and 
better  than  expected. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  vir- 
tually censored  the  American  press.  Report- 
ers were  held  incommunicado.  The  Defense 
Department  supplied  film  for  lelevLsion. 
ham  operators  were  muzzled  and  the  ration- 
ale for  the  operation,  as  in  Lebanon  before 
it,  changed  before  your  eyes.  Now  it  is  the 
Cuban  threat  we  aborted.  This  is  Orwellian 
double-speak,  with  the  government,  having 
excluded  the  press,  doing  all  the  speaking. 

It  could  be  that  the  Grenadan  invasion 
was  justified  and  it  could  be  that  there  is  no 
better  cau.se  than  the  marines  remaining  in 
Lebanon.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  then  it 
should  be  supported  by  truth  and  candor— 
not  twisted  words,  slippery  arguments,  prior 
censorship  of  the  press  and  news  manipula- 
tion. 

When  George  Orwell  wrote  ■1984."'  it  was 
a  book.  In  two  short  months,  it  will  be  a 
year.  But  already,  it  seems,  it  is  a  policy.* 


DANGERS  OF  NUCLFAR  WAR 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  LE'VINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  will  complete 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  Contained  in  that  bill  is  funding 
for  production  of  the  MX  mi.ssiles. 
Pershing  II  missiles,  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. All  of  these  weapons  are  destabi- 
lizing and  threaten  to  weaken  deter- 
rence and  increase  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war. 

A  new  study  on  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear war  was  published  in  yesterday's 
Parade  magazine  by  Dr.  Carl  Sagan 
which  makes  for  very  sober  reading. 
The  findings  of  this  study  provide 
powerful  evidence  that  even  a  limited 
nuclear  exchange  could  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  Earth's  environ- 
ment. This  study  esliniates  that  a  war 
in  which  only  1  percent  of  the  world's 
nuclear  arsenals  are  used  could  dra- 
matically alter  the  Earth's  climate,  de- 
stroy virtually  all  food  crops  and  farm 
anirnals,  and  spew  deadly  radiation 
into  the  Earths  atmosphere. 

This  study  calls  into  question  the 
current  belief  at  the  Pentagon  that 
nuclear  wars  are  somehow  winnable 
and  that  it  would  be  po.ssible  to  fight 
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and  win  a  limited  nuclear  war.  Tiu-s 
study  makes  it  clear  that  such  a  belief 
is  lunacy,  and  that  even  among  non- 
combatant  nations,  there  would  be  a 
horrible  price  to  pay. 

Near  the  end  of  the  study  Dr.  Sagan 
writes: 

The  human  population  would  be  reduced 
to  prehistoric  levels,  or  less.  Life  for  any 
survivors  would  be  extremely  hard.  And 
there  seems  to  be  a  real  possibility  of  the 
extinction  of  the  human  species. 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan.  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger,  and  the 
war  planners  at  the  Pentagon  take  the 
time  to  read  and  reflect  on  this  study 
and  its  findings.  It  should,  at  long  last, 
put  to  rest  any  belief  on  their  part 
that  and  nuclear  war  is  either  winna- 
ble  or  surviveable. 

I  ask  permission  for  the  text  of  Mr. 
Sagan's  article  be  reprinted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Nuclear  Winter 
(By  Dr.  Carl  Sagan) 
Except  for  fools  and  madmen,  everyone 
knows  that  nuclear  war  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented human  catastrophe.  A  more  or  less 
typical  strategic  warhead  has  a  yield  of  2 
megatons,  the  explosive  equivalent  of  2  mil 
lion  tons  of  TNT.  But  2  million  tons  of  TNT 
Is  about  the  same  as  all  the  bombs  exploded 
in  World  War  II— a  single  bomb  with  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  the  entire  Second  World 
War  but  compressed  into  a  few  seconds  of 
time  and  an  area  30  or  40  miles  across  .  .  . 
In  a  2-megaton  explosion  over  a  fairly 
large  city,  buildings  would  be  vaporized, 
people  reduced  to  atoms  and  shadows,  out- 
lying structures  blown  down  like  match- 
sticks  and  raging  fires  ignited.  And  if  the 
bomb  were  exploded  on  the  ground,  an 
enormous  crater,  like  those  that  can  be  seen 
through  a  telescope  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon,  would  be  all  that  remained  where 
midtown  once  had  been.  There  are  now- 
more  than  50.000  nuclear  weapons,  more 
than  13.000  megatons  of  yield,  deployed  in 
the  arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— enough  to  obliterate  a  mil- 
lion Hiroshimas. 

But  there  are  fewer  than  3,000  cities  on 
the  Earth  with  populations  of  100.000  or 
more.  You  cannot  find  anything  like  a  mil- 
lion Hiroshimas  to  obliterate.  Prime  mili- 
tary and  industrial  targets  that  are  far  from 
cities  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus,  there 
are  vastly  more  nuclear  weapons  than  are 
needed  for  any  plausible  deterrence  of  a  po- 
tential adversary. 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  how  many 
megatons  would  be  exploded  in  a  real  nucle- 
ar war.  There  are  some  w ho  think  that  a  nu- 
clear war  can  be  -contained,  "  bottled  up 
before  it  runs  away  to  involve  much  of  the 
world's  ansenals.  But  a  number  of  detailed 
analyses,  war  games  run  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  official  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements all  indicate  that  this  contain- 
ment may  be  too  much  to  hope  for:  Once 
the  bombs  begin  exploding,  comm.unications 
failures,  disorganization,  fear,  the  necessity 
of  making  in  minutes  decisions  affecting  the 
fates  of  millions,  and  the  immense  psycho- 
logical burden  of  knowing  that  your  own 
loved  ones  may  already  have  been  destroyed 
are  likely  to  result  in  a  nuclear  paroxysm. 
Many  investigations,  including  a  number  of 
studies  for  the  U.S.   government,  envision 
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the  explosion  of  5.000  to  10.000  megatons— 
the  detonation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  that  now  sit  quietly,  incon 
spicuously.  in  mi.ssile  silos,  submarines  and 
long  range  bombers,  faithful  servants  await- 
ing orders. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  in  a 
recent  detailed  study  chaired  by  Sune  K. 
Bergstrom  (the  1982  Nobel  laureate  in  phy.s- 
iology  and  medicine),  concludes  that  1.1  bil- 
lion people  would  be  killed  outright  in  such 
a  nuclear  war.  mainly  in  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Europe.  China  and  Japan. 
An  additional  1.1.  billion  people  would 
suffer  .serious  injuries  and  radiation  sick- 
ne.ss.  for  which  medical  help  would  be  un- 
available. It  thus  seems  po.ssible  that  more 
than  2  billion  people-almost  half  of  all  the 
humans  on  Earth-would  be  destroyed  in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  a  global  ther 
monuclear  war  This  would  represent  by  far 
the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species  and.  with  no  other  adverse 
effects,  would  probably  be  enough  to  reduce 
at  least  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  a  state 
of  prolonged  agony  and  barbarism.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  real  .situation  would  be  much 
worse. 

In  technical  studies  of  the  con.sequences 
of  nuclear  weapons  e.xplosions.  there  has 
been  a  dangerous  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate the  results.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  tra- 
dition of  con.servatism  which  generally 
works  well  in  science  but  which  is  of  more 
dubious  applicability  when  the  lives  of  bil- 
lions of  people  are  at  stak»'.  In  the  Bravo 
test  of  March  1.  1954.  a  15  mt'gaton  thermo- 
nuclear bomb  was  exploded  on  Bikini  Atoll. 
It  had  about  double  the  yield  expected,  and 
there  wiis  an  unanticipated  last-minute  shift 
in  the  wind  direction.  As  a  result,  deadly  ra 
dioaclive  fallout  came  down  on  Rongelap  in 
the  Marshall  Islands,  more  than  200  kilome- 
ters away.  Almost  all  the  children  on  Ron- 
gelpap  sub.sequently  developed  thyroid  nod- 
ules and  lesions,  and  other  long  term  medi 
cal  problems,  due  to  the  radioactive  fallout. 

Likewise,  in  1973.  it  was  discovered  that 
high-yield  airbursts  will  chemically  burn 
the  nitrogen  in  the  upper  air.  converting  it 
into  oxides  of  nitrogen;  the.se.  in  turn,  com- 
bine with  and  destroy  the  protective  ozone 
in  the  Earths  stratosphere.  The  surface  of 
the  Earth  is  shielded  from  deadly  solar  iil 
traviolet  radiation  by  a  layer  of  ozone  .so 
tenuous  that,  were  it  brought  down  to  .sea 
level,  it  would  be  only  3  millimeters  thick. 
Partial  destruction  of  this  ozone  layer  can 
have  .serious  consequences  for  the  biology  of 
the  entire  planet. 

These  discoveries,  and  others  like  them, 
were  made  by  chance.  They  were  largely  un- 
expected. And  now  another  con.sequence— 
by  far  the  most  dire-has  been  uncovered, 
again  more  or  le.ss  by  accident. 

The  U.S.  Mariner  9  spacecraft,  the  first 
vehicle  to  orbit  another  planet,  arrived  at 
Mars  in  late  1971.  The  planet  was  enveloped 
in  a  global  dust  storm.  As  the  fine  particles 
slowly  fell  out.  we  were  able  to  measure 
temperature  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  surface.  Soon  it  became  clear  what 
had  happened; 

The  dust,  lofted  by  high  winds  off  the 
desert  into  the  upper  Martian  atmosphere, 
had  absorbed  the  incoming  sunlight  and 
prevented  much  of  it  from  reaching  the 
ground.  Heated  by  the  sunlight,  the  dust 
warmed  the  adjacent  air.  But  the  surface. 
enveloped  in  partial  darkness,  became  much 
chillier  than  usual.  Months  later,  after  the 
dust  fell  out  of  the  atmosphere,  the  upper 
air  cooled  and  the  surface  warmed,  both  re- 
turning to  their  normal  conditions.  We  were 
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able  to  calculate  accurately,  from  how  much 
dust  there  was  in  the  atmosphere,  how  cool 
the  martian  surface  ought  to  have  been. 

Afterwards.  I  and  my  colleagues.  James  B. 
Pollack  and  Brian  Toon  of  NASA  s  Ames 
Research  Center,  were  eager  to  apply  these 
insights  to  the  Earth.  In  a  volcanic  expio 
sion.  dust  aerosols  are  lofted  into  the  high 
atmosphere.  We  calculated  by  how  much 
the  Earth's  global  temperature  should  de- 
cline after  a  major  volcanic  explosion  and 
found  that  our  results  (generally  a  fraction 
of  a  degree)  were  in  good  accord  with  actual 
measurements.  Joining  forces  with  Richard 
Turco.  who  has  studied  the  effects  of  nude 
ar  weapons  for  many  years,  we  then  began 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  climatic  effects 
of  nuclear  war  (The  .scientific  paper. 
Global  Atmospheric  Consequences  of  Nu- 
clear War.  IS  written  by  R.P  Turco.  OB. 
Toon.  T.P  Ackerman.  J.B  Pollack  and  Carl 
Sagan.  From  the  last  names  of  the  authors, 
this  work  is  generally  referred  to  as 
TTAPS.   1 

We  knew  that  nuclear  explosions,  particu- 
larly groundbursts.  would  lift  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fine  .soil  particles  into  the  at- 
mosphere (more  than  100.000  tons  of  fine 
dust  for  every  megaton  exploded  in  a  sur- 
face burst).  Our  work  was  further  spurred 
by  Paul  Crutzen  of  the  Max  Planck  Insti 
lute  for  Chemistry  in  Mainz.  West  Germa 
ny.  and  by  John  Birks  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  who  pointed  out  thai  huge  quan- 
tities of  smoke  would  be  generated  by  the 
burning  of  cities  and  forests  following  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Groundbursts-at  hardened  missile  silos, 
for  example  generate  fine  dust.  Airbursts- 
over  cities  and  unhardened  military  installa- 
tions-make fires  and  therefore  smoke.  The 
amount  of  dust  and  soot  generated  depends 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  the  yields  of  the 
weapons  employed  and  the  ratio  of  ground- 
bursts  to  airbursts.  So  we  ran  computer 
models  for  .several  dozen  different  nuclear 
war  .scenarios.  Our  ba.seline  case,  as  in  many 
other  studies,  was  a  5000-megaton  war  with 
only  a  modest  fraction  of  the  yield  (20  per 
cent  I  expended  on  urban  or  industrial  tar- 
gets. Our  job.  for  each  ca.se.  wa.s  to  follow 
the  dust  and  smoke  generated,  .see  how- 
much  sunlight  was  ab.sorbed  and  by  how 
much  the  temperatures  changed,  figure  out 
how  the  particles  spread  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  and  calculate  how  long  before  it  all 
fell  out  of  the  air  back  onto  the  surface. 
Since  the  radioactivity  would  be  attached  to 
these  same  fine  particles,  our  calculations 
also  re\ealed  the  extent  and  timing  of  the 
sub.sequent  radioacti\e  fallout. 

Some  of  what  I  am  about  to  describe  is 
horrifying.  I  know,  because  it  horrifies  me. 
There  is  a  tendency- psychiatrists  call  it 
■denial  "-to  put  it  out  of  our  minds,  not  to 
think  about  it.  But  if  we  are  to  deal  intelli- 
gently, wi.sely.  with  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
then  we  must  steel  ourselves  to  contemplate 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  war. 

The  results  of  our  calculations  astonished 
us.  In  the  baseline  case,  the  amount  of  sun- 
light at  the  ground  was  reduced  to  a  few- 
percent  of  normal— much  darker,  in  day- 
light, than  m  a  heavy  overcast  and  loo  dark 
for  plants  to  make  a  living  from  photosyn 
thesis.  At  least  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
where  the  great  preponderance  of  strategic 
targets  lies,  an  unbroken  and  deadly  gloom 
would  persist  for  weeks. 

Even  more  unexpected  were  the  tempera- 
tures calculated.  In  the  baseline  cast',  land 
temperatures,  except  for  narrow  strips  of 
coastline,  dropped  to  minus  25  Celsius 
(minus   13     Fahrenheit)  and  stayed  below 
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freezing  for  months— even  for  a  summer 
war.  (Because  the  atmospheric  structure  be- 
comes much  more  stable  as  the  upper  at- 
mosphere is  heated  and  the  lower  air  is 
cooled,  we  may  have  severely  underestimat- 
ed how  long  the  cold  and  the  dark  would 
last.)  The  oceans,  a  significant  heat  reser- 
voir, would  not  freeze,  however,  and  a  major 
ice  age  would  probably  not  be  triggered.  But 
because  the  temperatures  would  drop  .so 
cataslrophically.  virtually  all  crops  and 
farm  animals,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  would  be  destroyed,  as  would 
most  varieties  of  uncultivated  or  undomesti- 
cated  food  supplies.  Most  of  the  human  sur- 
vivors would  starve. 

In  addition,  the  amount  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  much  more  than  expected.  Many 
pre\  lous  calculations  simply  ignored  the  in- 
termediate time-.scale  fallout.  That  is.  calcu- 
lations were  made  for  the  prompt  fallout  — 
the  plumes  of  radioactive  debris  blown 
downwind  from  each  target— and  for  the 
long-term  fallout,  the  fine  radioactive  parti- 
cles lofted  into  the  stratosphere  that  would 
descend  about  a  year  lat<«r.  after  most  of  the 
radioactivity  had  decayed.  However,  the  ra- 
dioactivity carried  into  the  upper  atmos- 
phere (but  not  as  high  as  the  stratosphere) 
seems  to  havi'  been  largely  forgotten.  We 
found  for  the  baseline  case  that  roughly  30 
percent  of  the  land  at  northern  midlali- 
tudes  could  receive  a  radioactive  dose  great- 
er than  250  rads.  and  that  about  50  percent 
of  northern  midlatitudes  could  receive  a 
dose  greater  than  100  rads.  A  100  rad  dose  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  1000  medical  X- 
ravs.  A  400-rad  dose  will,  more  likely  than 
not.  kill  you. 

The  cold,  the  dark  and  the  inten.se  radio- 
activity, together  lasting  for  months,  repre- 
sent a  severe  assault  on  our  civilization  and 
our  species.  Civil  and  .sanitary  .services 
would  be  wiped  out.  Medical  facilities, 
drugs,  the  most  rudimentary  means  for  re- 
lieving the  vast  human  suffering,  would  be 
unavailable.  Any  but  the  most  elaborate 
shelters  would  be  useless,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  what  good  it  might  be  to 
emerge  a  few  months  later.  Synthetics 
burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  would 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  toxic  gases,  includ- 
ing carbon  monoxide,  cyanides,  dioxins  and 
furans.  After  the  dust  and  soot  .settled  out. 
the  .solar  ultraviolet  flux  would  be  much 
larger  than  its  present  value.  Immunity  to 
di.sea.se  would  decline.  Epidemics  and  pan- 
demics would  be  rampant,  i-specially  after 
the  billion  or  so  unburied  bodies  began  to 
thaw.  Moreover,  the  combined  influence  of 
thes<'  severe  and  simultaneous  stres.ses  on 
life  are  likely  to  produce  even  more  adverse 
con.sequences— biologi.sts  call  them  syner- 
gisms-that  we  are  not  yet  wi.se  enough  to 
foresee. 

So  far.  we  have  talked  only  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  But  it  now  seems— unlike 
the  cas<'  of  a  single  nuclear  weapons  test- 
that  in  a  real  nuclear  war.  the  heating  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  atmospheric  dust  and 
soot  in  northern  midlatitudes  will  transport 
these  fine  particles  toward  and  across  the 
Equator.  We  .see  just  this  happening  in  Mar- 
tian du.st  .storms.  The  Southern  Hemisphere 
would  experience  effects  thai,  while  le.ss 
severe  than  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
are  nevertheless  extremely  ominous.  The  il- 
lusion with  which  .some  people  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  reassure  Ihem.selves— catch- 
ing an  Air  New  Zealand  flight  in  a  lime  of 
.serious  international  crisis,  or  the  like— is 
now  much  less  tenable,  even  on  the  narrow- 
i.ssue  of  personal  survival  for  those  with  the 
price  of  a  ticket. 
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But  what  if  nuclear  wars  can  be  con- 
tained, and  much  less  than  5000  megatons  is 
detonated?  Perhaps  the  greatest  surpri.se  in 
our  work  was  that  even  small  nuclear  wars 
can  have  devastating  climatic  effects.  We 
considered  a  war  in  which  a  mere  100  mega- 
tons were  exploded,  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  world  arsenals,  and  only  in  low-yield  air- 
bursts over  cities.  This  scenario,  we  found, 
would  ignite  thousands  of  fires,  and  the 
smoke  from  these  fires  alone  would  be 
enough  to  generate  an  epoch  of  cold  and 
dark  almost  as  severe  as  in  the  SOOOmega- 
ton  case.  The  threshold  for  what  Richard 
Turco  has  called  The  Nuclear  Winter  is  very 
low. 

Could  we  have  overlooked  some  important 
effect?  The  carrying  of  dust  and  soot  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(as  well  as  more  local  atmospheric  circula- 
tion) will  certainly  thin  the  clouds  out  over 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  But.  in  many 
cases,  this  thinning  would  be  insufficient  to 
render  the  climatic  consequences  tolerable— 
and  every  time  it  got  better  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  it  would  get  worse  in  the 
Southern. 

Our  results  have  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  more  than  100  .scientists  in  the 
United  Slates.  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  still  arguments  on  points  of 
detail.  But  the  overall  conclusion  .seems  to 
be  agreed  upon;  There  are  .severe  and  previ- 
ously unanticipated  global  consequences  of 
nuclear  war-subfreezing  temperatures  in  a 
twilil  radioactive  gloom  lasting  for  months 
or  longer. 

Scientists  initially  underestimated  the  ef- 
fects of  fallout,  were  amazed  that  nuclear 
explosions  in  space  disabled  distant  satel- 
lites, had  no  idea  that  the  fireballs  from 
high-yield  thermonuclear  explo.sions  could 
deplete  the  ozone  layer  and  mi.ssed  altogeth- 
er the  po.ssible  climatic  effects  of  nuclear 
dust  and  smoke.  What  el.se  have  we  over- 
looked? 

Nuclear  war  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
treated  only  theoretically.  It  is  not  amena- 
ble to  experimentation.  Conceivably,  we 
have  left  something  important  out  of  our 
analysis,  and  the  effects  are  more  modest 
than  we  calculate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
al.so  po.ssible— and.  from  previous  experi- 
ence, even  likely— that  there  are  further  ad- 
verse effects  that  no  one  has  yet  been  wi.se 
enough  to  recognize.  With  billions  of  lives  at 
slake,  where  does  conservatism  lie-in  as- 
suming that  the  results  will  be  belter  than 
we  calculate,  or  worse? 

Many  biologists,  considering  the  nuclear 
winter  that  these  calculations  describe,  be- 
lieve they  carry  somber  implications  for  life 
on  Earlli.  Many  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals would  become  extinct.  Vast  numbers  of 
surviving  humans  would  starve  to  death. 
The  delicate  ecological  relations  that  bind 
together  organisms  on  Earth  in  a  fabric  of 
mutual  dependency  would  be  torn,  perhaps 
irreparably.  There  is  little  question  that  our 
global  civilization  would  be  destroyed.  The 
human  population  would  be  reduced  to  pre- 
historic levels,  or  less.  Life  for  any  survivors 
would  be  extremely  hard.  And  there  seems 
to  be  a  real  possibility  of  the  extinction  of 
the  human  species. 

It  IS  now  almost  40  years  since  the  inven- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  not  yet 
experienced  a  global  thermonuclear  war— al- 
though on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have 
come  tremulously  close.  I  do  not  think  our 
luck  can  hold  forever.  Men  and  machines 
are  fallible,  as  recent  events  remind  us. 
Fools  and  madmen  do  exist,  and  sometimes 
rise  to  power.  Concentrating  always  on  the 
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near  future,  we  ha\e  ignored  the  long-lerm 
consequences  of  our  actions.  We  have  placed 
our  civilization  and  our  species  in  jeopardy. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We  can 
safeguard  the  planetary  civilization  and  the 
human  family  if  we  so  choose.  There  is  no 
more  important  or  more  urgent  issue. 

Something  You  Can  Do 
A  few-  hundred  megatons  is  more  than 
adequate  to  destroy  a  few  hundred  cities, 
consliluling  a  death  blow-  to  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
1950s,  when  there  were  only  a  few-  hundred 
deliverable  strategic  weapons  in  Ihe  world, 
each  nation  announced  thai  this  was 
enough  to  deter  the  other  from  initialing  a 
nuclear  war.  A  few  hundred  strategic  weap- 
ons is  al.so  .somewhere  around  the  threshold 
for  triggering  a  nuclear  winter.  So  is  it 
really  prudent  to  have  more  than  13.000 
megatons  and  more  than  50.000  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  planet? 

Several  serious  proposals  have  been  made 
to  moderate  or  reverse  the  nuclear  arms 
race— all  bilateral,  verifiable  by  treaty  and 
not  compromising  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union; 

BUILD-DOWN 

An  agreement  under  which  each  nation 
would  destroy  some  number  (two  or  three, 
say)  of  its  nuclear  warheads  for  every  new 
one  that  it  deploys.  It  has  been  advocated 
by  Sens.  Sam  Nunn  (D..  Ga.).  William 
Cohen  (R..  Maine)  and  Charles  Percy  (R.. 
111.)  and  has  received  encouragement  from 
the  White  House.  There  is  concern,  howev- 
er, that  the  new  systems  might  be  more  dev- 
astating than  the  old  ones  they  replace. 

DEEP  CUTS 

An  agreement  under  which  each  nation 
would  turn  in.  to  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
commission,  equal  numbers  or  equal  yields 
of  the  Plutonium  -triggers'  that  ignite  the 
H-bombs.  The  triggers  would  then  be  con- 
sumed in  nuclear  power  plants.  It  is  advo- 
cated by  Adm.  Noel  Gayler  (ret.),  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
former  ambassador  George  Kennan.  author 
of  the  U.S.  policy  of  -containment  "  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  of  whom  are  associated 
with  the  American  Committee  on  East-West 
Accord.  109  11th  St..  S.E..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

This  proposal  has  the  more  modest  aim  of 
preventing,  mutually  and  vcrfiably.  at  least 
any  further  growth  in  the  strategic  arsenals. 
It  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  voters 
in  the  1982  elections  and  was  originated  by 
Randall  Forsberg.  She  is  at  the  Institute  for 
Defense  and  Disarmament  Studies.  2001 
Beacon  St..  Brookline.  Ma,ss.  02146. 

These  three  proposals  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  The  Soviet  Union  has  .several 
times,  including  in  addresses  by  its  late 
President  Brezhnev,  indicated  its  support 
for  massive  cutbacks  in  the  global  strategic 
arsenals.  I  believe  that  a  major  bilateral  re- 
duction in  nuclear  armaments  might  be  car- 
ried out  safely— particularly  if  the  ingenuity 
and  dedication  that  went  into  developing 
strategic  weapons  systems  in  the  first  place 
were  devoted  to  finding  a  way  out  of  the 
deadly  trap  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

You  can  start  doing  something  about  it  by 
writing  two  letters,  one  to  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  other  to  Soviet 
President  Yuri  Andropov.  both  c/o 
PARADE  P.O.  Box  4281.  Grand  Central 
Station.  New  York.  N.Y.  10163.  PARADE 
will  see  that  your  letters  are  delivered  and 
will  report  on  the  results  in  a  later  issue.* 


DR.  ALLEN  T.  BONNELL 


HON.  ROBERT  k.  BORSKI 

OF  PLN.NSVL'.  ANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Allen  T.  Bonnell. 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Dr.  Bonnell  is  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar, teacher  and  an  outstanding  human 
being.  He  was  the  first  and  only  presi- 
dent of  Community  College  of  Phila- 
delphia from  April  1.  1965  until  his 
recent  retirement. 

Dr.  Bonnell  has  made  his  career  in 
higher  education.  He  attended  Oberlin 
College  where  he  earned  his  BA  and 
MA  degrees,  the  University  of  Bonn  in 
Germany,  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, where  he  earned  his  doctorate  in 
economics  in  1937.  In  1969.  he  received 
an  honorary  Litt.D.  from  Drexel  Uni- 
versity. He  has  taught  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois.  St.  Louis  University,  and 
the  Unversity  of  North  Carolina.  He 
served  for  a  year  in  France  in  1940-41 
as  a  volunteer  relief  worker  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

After  a  6-year  tour  of  duty  with  sev- 
eral "Washington  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA).  he 
came  to  Drexel  University  in  1948  as 
vice  president.  He  was  named  vice 
president  and  provost  of  Drexel  in 
1963. 

In  April.  1965.  he  became  the  first 
president  of  Coinmunity  College  of 
Philadelphia.  The  college  was  opened 
5  months  later  and  is  now-  one  of  the 
largest  colleges  serving  undergradu- 
ates in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Bonnell  has  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  educa- 
tion in  Philadelphia  and,  indeed,  to 
our  country.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  those  he  has  touched  in  his  career, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
active  in  our  community.  1  know-  that  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  wishing  him 
well  on  his  retirement.* 


THE  ENVIRONMENT:  IT  MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 

HON.  TOM  H.ARKIN 

Ol-    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
James  Watt  s  3  years  as  Interior  Secre- 
tary, he  has  repeatedly  assaulted  the 
bipartisan  consensus  for  protecting 
our  natural  resources. 

The  Interior  Secretary  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Nation's  conservationist.  He 
is  supposed  to  protect  our  precious  na- 
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lujiiu  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  endangered  species. 
The  Secretary  must  also  promote  pru- 
dent development  of  the  resources  on 
public  lands.  But  from  the  day  he  took 
office.  Secretary  Watt  has  advocated 
extreme  policies  that  placed  develop- 
ment above  preservation  at  any  cost.  A 
brief  review  of  Secretary  Watt's  record 
illustrates  the  complete  lack  of  bal- 
ance of  his  policies: 

Consider  our  national  parks.  Our 
great  parks  are  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  were  visited  by  nearly  300 
million  people  last  year.  But  they  are 
increasingly  threatened  by  over- 
crowding, mineral  development  and  air 
pollution.  Despite  the  great  popularity 
and  imminent  threats  to  the  parks. 
Secretary  Watt  imposed  a  moratorium 
on  the  acquisition  of  additional  park- 
land, reversing  a  longstanding  policy 
of  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. Acquiring  more  parkland 
would  not  strain  the  budget;  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  which 
is  used  to  acquire  parkland  and  State 
recreation  areas,  has  ample  money 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  revenues.  Sec- 
retary Watt's  delay  will  only  make  the 
acquisition  of  parkland  more  expen- 
sive later.  Meanwhile,  development, 
mining,  and  drilling  threaten  to  alter 
irrevocably  thousands  of  potential 
parks  and  refuges. 

Consider  wildlife  refuges  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Secretary  Watt  opened 
more  than  1  million  acres  of  refuges  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing,  ignoring  an  Interi- 
or Department  report  detailing  7,000 
existing  threats  to  refuges.  The  open- 
ing of  refuges  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  is 
a  reversal  of  25  years  of  bipartisan 
public  policy  going  back  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Mr.  Watt  also 
has  propo.sed  allowing  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing in  wilderness  areas,  and  has 
dropped  1.5  million  acres  of  wildlands 
from  the  wilderness  study  program 
and  opened  them  to  leasing. 

Consider  fish  hatcheries.  Secretary 
Watt  proposed  closing  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  fish  hatcheries, 
which  could  produce  close  to  18  mil- 
lion game  fish  a  year  alone. 

Consider  wetlands.  Secretary  Watt 
has  done  little  to  stop  the  disappear- 
ance of  wetlands.  Though  approxi- 
mately 450,000  acres  of  wetlands  arc 
lost  each  year,  Mr.  Watt  has  brought 
Federal  acquisition  of  the.se  important 
waterfowl  habitats  to  a  virtual  crawl; 
his  annual  average  for  wetland  acqui- 
sition has  been  less  than  30,000  acres. 
Thousands  of  crucial  marshes  and  es- 
tuaries may  be  lost  forever  because  of 
dredging  and  filling. 

Consider  endangered  species.  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  added  less  than  20  spe- 
cies to  the  endangered  species  list, 
compared  with  almost  350  listings 
during  the  previous  administration.  He 
also  slashed  the  budget  of  Federal 
grants  to  States,  which  has  dealt  a  se- 
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rious  blow  to  important  State  manage- 
ment programs. 

Consider  oil,  gas  and  coal  leasing. 
Secretary  Watt  has  opened  up  vast 
areas  for  exploitation  at  enormous  en- 
vironmental cost,  without  getting  a 
fair  return  for  the  public.  He  has 
opened  virtually  the  entire  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  de- 
spite a  glut  in  the  oil  market.  And.  his 
coal  leasing  program  has  been  little 
more  than  a  giveaway  of  public  re- 
sources to  coal  companies.  On  one  sale 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  coal  compa- 
nies paid  the  Government  nearly  $100 
million  less  than  fair  market  value. 

In  all  of  these  areas.  Secretary  Watt 
has  continually  fought  with  Congress 
and  has  sought  to  j-ever.se  longstand- 
ing conservation  policies  that  are  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Secretary  Watt  has  resigned,  but  a 
new  Secretary  will  not  necessarily 
bring  new  policies,  particularly  when 
Secretary  Watt's  political  appointees 
are  still  at  Interior.  Furthermore,  the 
nomination  of  William  Clark  as  Mr. 
Watt's  successor  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  administration's  will- 
ingness to  change  the  public  land  and 
natural  resource  policies  that  have 
been  clearly  repudiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Clark 
lack  sufficient  background  for  the  po- 
sition, but  he  has  also  supported  the 
policies  of  James  Watt. 

Consequently,  I  have  joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  forming  Interior 
Watch.  Periodically,  members  of  Inte- 
rior Watch  will  discuss  on  the  House 
floor  Department  of  Interior  policies. 
The  purpose  of  Interior  Watch  is  to 
focus  on  the  Interior  Departments 
policies  and  serve  as  a  forum  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  watch  over  the 
actions  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  new  Secretary. 

It  is  time  for  the  fighting  to  stop.  It 
is  time  to  return  to  the  vision  that 
made  our  national  parks  the  first  and 
best  in  the  world,  and  a  model  for  all 
nations.  Specifically,  we  need  to  re- 
store the  Interior  Department  budget 
to  provide  for  needed  land  acquisition 
and  .sound  environmental  manage- 
ment, research,  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  honor  the  25-year- 
old  public  policy  of  protecting  threat- 
ened species  and  habitat  in  national 
wildlife  refuges  from  mineral  develop- 
ment. We  also  need  to  restore  sound 
management  of  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing program  and  to  develop  our  re- 
sources prudently. 

These  are  ju.st  .some  of  the  steps 
that  we  need  to  take  to  restore  the  his- 
toric mi-ssion  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  formation  of 
Interior  Watch  is  a  positive  step,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  im- 
portant effort.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 1.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland. 
Claude  G.  Swafford.  of  Tennes.see. 
Robert  A.  Valois.  of  North  Carolina. 
William  C.  Durant  III.  of  Michigan. 
Robert  V.  Kane,  of  California,  and  Mi- 
rhael  B.  Wallace,  of  Mis,si.ssippi.  each 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  llie  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-430 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To   liold   liearlngs  on  S.    1707.   proposed 
Competition  m  Television  Production 
Act. 

SR-325 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  purchasing  of 
spare  parts  and  support  equipment  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-342 
10:00  am 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to 

be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 

Charles  H.  Price  II.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
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Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.    Post    Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  803.  to  establi.sh 
the    Commission    on    the    Centennial 
Review  of  the  Civil  Service. 

SD-13B 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   Stale   efforts   to   impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1196,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 
with  respect  to  certain  claims  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe. 

SD-124 

Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals   and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  child  health-care 

programs. 

SD-628 

1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  purchasing 
of  spare  parts  and  support  equipment 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  organization  of 
military  departments  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  other  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

SR-222 

Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings  on   pending   nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  determine 
the  legislative  intent  of  tiie  Ala.ska  Na- 
tives  Claims   Settlement   Act    (Public 
Law    92  203),   with    relation    to   Shee 

Atika,  Inc. 

SD-124 

Conferees 
On  H.R.  2915.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  vears  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Clark,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold   hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  H.  Riley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator  of   the   Federal   Railroad 
Administration. 

SR-253 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive   situation     existing     between 
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public  utilities  and  certain  small  busi- 
ness owners. 

SR-428A 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  antitrust  policy  re- 
garding   joint    research    and    develop- 
ment ventures. 

2203  Rayburn  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1330.  to  develop  long-term  job  op- 
portunities in  public  works,  and  S. 
1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 

States. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1563.  to  provide  for  the  use  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal 
real  property  to  reduce  the  national 

debt. 

SD-138 

Judicary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Con.  Res.  28.  to 
support  the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Historical  Intelligence  Museum. 

SR-385 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Saundra  B.  Armstrong,  of  California. 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  long-term   health 

care. 

SD-215 

5:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  President  s  forth- 
coming trip  to  Asia  and  related  Asian 

issues. 

S  116.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.   Science,    and   Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SD-106 

Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings   on   employment /un- 
employment statistics  for  October. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94-469). 

SD-406 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  encour- 
age   investments    in    mortgage-backed 
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securities   through   trusts   for   invest- 
ments in  mortgages. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  P.  Shoesmith.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Malaysia,  and 
Daniel  A.  ODonohue.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  lo  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

SD-419 

NOVEMBER  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Neal  B.  Freeman,  of  Virginia,  lo  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration (Comsat).  James  T.  Hackett.  of 
Virginia,  and  William  Lee  Hanlev.  Jr.. 
of  Connecticut,  each  lo  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR-253 

9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pri- 
vate   .sector    survey    of    cost    control 
(Grace  Commission). 

SD-608 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act  of  1930. 

SR-328A 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Frank  V.  Ortiz.  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and 
Clayton  E.  McManaway.  Jr..  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Haiti. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1680.  to  preserve 
Stales  authority  in  conlrolling  the 
dislribulion  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  the  collection  of  Slate 
excise  taxes  on  beer  sales. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  873.  es- 
tablishing a  fund  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  organizations  for  re- 
search and  training  in  Soviet  and  East- 
ern European  studies,  and  proposed 
student  loan  consolidation  amend- 
ments. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  50.  lo  provide 
access  to  trade  remedies  lo  small  busi- 
nesses, and  S.  1672.  lo  streamline  trade 
relief  procedures  and  make  trade  relief 
more  accessible  to  small  businesses. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Elliot  Ross  Buckley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
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a  mrmber  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods. 

SR-253 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    human    re- 
sources  impact   on   American   families 
and  women  in  transition. 

SD  430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the   Clean   Air  Act   (Public 
Law  95-95),  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1851.  to  establish 
additional     wilderness     areas     in     the 
White    Mountain   National    Forest    in 
New  Hampshire. 

SR  328A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abu.se  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,   or  po.ssess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD  430 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  197.  authorizing 
funds   for   fiscal   year   1984   to   provide 
for  a  study  on  the  adequacy  of  certain 
atrline  industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  air  quality  aboard 
aircraft. 

SR  253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fi.scal 

years   1984   and   1985   for  the  Nuclear 

Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and    State    efforts    to    impo,se    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD  430 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   changes 
American   women   have   undergone   in 
the  labor  force  in  llie  last  three  dec- 
ades. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  focusing  on  acid  rain  pro- 
visions. 

SD-406 
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2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1610.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Wisconsin  as  wil- 
derness. 

SR  328A 

NOVEMBER  14 
11:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  r(>sume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station, 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try, 

SD  366 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Government    Regulation    and    Paperwork 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  o\ersight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Paperwork    Re- 
duction  Act    of    1980   (Public   Law    96 
511). 

SR  428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  .state  of  Soviet 
agriculture. 

SR  328A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments  to   the  Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95).  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    redefine   old   age 
provisions     contained     in     the     Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD  430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  R(\sources 
Public    Lands   and    Re.ser\fd    Water   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  acquisition  and  termi- 
nation of  grazing   permits  or  licen.ses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act    (43    U.S.C.    315    et    seq.)    at    the 
White   Sands   Mi.ssile   Range   in   New 
Mexico. 

SD  366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   Federal 
regulations    of    the    Lobbying    Act    of 
1946. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  16 

8:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To   hold  joint   oversight   hearings  with 

the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af 

fairs  on  the  adequacy  of  VA  standards 

and  procedures  with  respect  to  funeral 
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and  burial  .services  provided  for  veter- 
ans whose  remains  are  unclaimed  at 
VA  medical  centers. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
•  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives   to    promote    the    health    and 
well-being  of  the  American  family. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutnlioii.  and  Forestry 
Agriculture    Production.    Marketing,    and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  Federal 
Crop   Insurance  Corporation,   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SR  328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    to    review 
current   g<as  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  tratisportation 
svstem  to  tho.se  markets. 

SD  366 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Clo.sed  business  meeting, 

S  207.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1300.  to  insure 
that   rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems will  be  able  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide  high   quality,   affordable   electric 
and  telephone  .service  to  consumers  in 
rural  America. 

SR-328A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  .section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  relating  to 
institutional  care  and  .services  for  re- 
tarded citizens. 

SR-428A 
9:45  a.m. 
I^abor  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  amend- 
ments to   the  Clean   Air  Act   (Public 
Law  95  95).  including  S.  768.  a  related 
measure. 

SD-406 


2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 

Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   long-term 
care    policy    provisions   of   the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  Job  Corps  programs. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions;   to    be    followed    by    a    business 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-430 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
tv  Commission. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATION 

NOVEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  521.  to  encourage 
the  utilization  of  Federal  crimimal  jus- 
tice information  services  and  other  al- 
ternative propo.sals  for  the  exchange 
of  criminal  history  information  to 
assist  State-run  institutions  in  hiring 
individuals  to  work  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

SD-226 
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iLegislatiic  dai/  u.l  Monday.  October  31.  19S3) 

Ihr  Senate  met  at   10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was 


called  to  order  by  the  President   pro 
tempore  (Mr  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
o/i/Jisdom.  — P.salm  111:  10. 

Eternal,  unchanging  God,  all  wise 
and  all  powerful,  in  mercy  awaken  us 
to  our  need  of  Thee.  Thou  art  the  God 
of  the  infinite  and  the  God  of  the  in- 
finitesimal-the  God  of  the  universe 
and  Ml'  ci.xi  of  the  atom.  Nothing  is 
too  bi^;  lur  I'hee  to  handle,  nothing  is 
too  .small  to  escape  Thy  notice  and 
ronrtrn.  "The  nations  are  as  a  drop  in 
till  burket"  to  Thee,  a  sparrow  does 
tin'  ;  ii!  to  the  ground  but  Thou 
kiio'.k.'-,!  it. 

Gracious,  loving  Father,  somehow 
htMp  all  in  authority  to  realize  that 
r,h  1  ;  irt  the  way  out  of  futility  and 
Iru  • !  iMon -the  way  to  truth,  justice. 
ami  rii:»,tt ousness.  Give  them  to  un- 
ci-rsi.unl  iliat  they  waste  no  time  in 
,.  ,  K  r-'  Thee,  in  waiting  upon  Thee. 
Ii.uii  them  that  Thou  canst  lead 
them  in  the  way  that  transcends  the 
best  human  judgment  and  into  consen- 
sus that  is  consistent  with  reality. 
Help  them  to  see  that  they  save  time 
by  taking  time  for  Thee.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  the  Way.  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Amen 


RECOGNITION  OF   I  111    ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEAULK 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENAll-    .-.(HKDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  and  a  special  order  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  the  Senate  will  have  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon.  Following 
our  customary  practice,  the  Senate 
will  recess  from  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 
for  the  policy  meetings  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  At  2  p.m.,  the  majority 
leader,  as  announced  yesterday,  will 
proceed.  I  am  informed,  to  S.  1715.  the 
natural  gas  bill.  If  objection  is  heard, 
he  intends,  I  understand,  to  make  a 
motion  to  proceed  with  that  bill. 


The  Senate  is  on  notice.  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  debt  ceiling  bill  was 
defeated  was  entered  last  evening  by 
the  majority  leader,  and  that  may  be 
called  up  during  the  day.  We  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  keep  in  mind  the 
deadlines  that  we  face.  We  do  have  a 
deadline  of  November  10,  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  hope  to  have 
the  defense  operations  bill  on  the 
floor  this  week.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready considered  10  of  the  13  annual 
operations  bills.  That  has  not  been 
done  for  several  years  now.  There  are 
more  appropriation  bills  that  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  than  many 
years  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  restate  to  the  Senate  what 
I  am  informed  was  information  from 
the  Treasury  Department  concerning 
the  impact  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
pass  the  debt  ceiling  extension  bill  last 
night. 

The  scheduled  $13  billion  invest- 
ment in  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  cannot  totally  be  made.  Only  $4 
billion  will  be  invested.  Sales  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds  are  suspended  as  of 
today.  I  am  further  informed  that  6 
million  people  purchase  such  bonds 
annually.  Sales  of  nonmarketable 
Treasury  securities  to  State  and  local 
governments  will  not  be  made.  The 
scheduled  auction  of  the  3-  and  6- 
month  Treasury  bills  have  been  re- 
duced by  $5  billion.  The  3-year  Treas- 
ury note  auction  scheduled  for  today 
has  been  postponed.  The  scheduled 
auction  of  the  3-,  10-,  and  30-year 
Treasury  bills  has  been  postponed.  I 
am  told  that  the  cost  of  that  is  $250 
million.  That  is  the  total  amount.  Mr. 
President,  not  a  daily  amount.  I  am  in- 
formed. 

Further,  an  announcement  will  be 
made  during  the  week  of  the  52-week 
Treasury  bill  auction  that  is  scheduled 
in  the  amount  of  $7.75  billion  and  the 
Treasury  is  still  assessing  further  im- 
plications of  the  effects  of  not  passing 
the  debt  bill  last  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  !»adfr  is  recognized. 


THE  NATURAL  GAS 
DEREGULATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  objected 
la-st  night  on  behalf  of  another  Sena- 


tor to  proceeding  to  take  up  the  natu- 
ral gas  deregulation  bill.  That  did  not 
necessarily  depict  my  personal  feeling, 
and  I  simply  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  if  the  majority  leader 
today  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  to  that  bill,  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  object  should  be  notified  to 
be  on  the  floor  him.self  to  object.  I  will 
ask  my  cloakroom  to  inform  Senators 
or  if  the  acting  Republican  leader  does 
not  feel  that  that  request  will  be  made 
before  the  caucuses  meet.  I  will  inform 
my  party  in  caucus. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  respon.se  to  that  until 
the  majority  leader  does  return  from 
the  meeting  he  is  attending  at  the 
White  House  now.  I  will  speak  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  returns,  and  I  do  believe 
that  we  can  give  the  Senator  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  be  made  prior  to 
noon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  .suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  Ol    .-^ri  <   !M    <  )RDER 
FOR  SENATOi;   ii:!  .-.-!  KR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prtaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  that  was  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  Oi    i'lax.EULIiK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  leadership 
time  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
either  leader  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment later  in  the  day.  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


RKCLKS  UNIll.   n  M)  A.M. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
si  and  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10;26  a.m..  rece.s.sed  until 
11  M)  a.m.;  whert  upon,  the  Senate  re- 
[i.s.sembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Pre.siding  Officer  'Mr.  K.astkn  >. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  speakers  this 
morning  in  morning  bu.'^ine.ss.  Arc  we 
in  morning  business  yet'^' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wt  art 
not  in  morning  business  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  just 
arrived  from  another  meeting  away 
from  the  Capitol.  As  I  recall,  we  were 
going  to  have  a  special  order  and  then 
morning  business.  Could  I  inquire  why 
we  did  not  have  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
recess  order  came  before  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  morning  business 
would  be  in  order  at  this  time,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  a.sk  that  the  Chair 
place  us  in  mornln^'  bu.siness. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  speakers.  I  believe,  who  wish  to 
speak  in  morning  business.  While  they 
arrive,  I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  2 
points  and  three  cheers  for  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  A.ssociation  for 
cracking  down  on  their  players'  abuse 
of  illegal  drugs.  In  late  October.  Com- 
missioner Larry  O'Brien  of  the  NBA 
announced  that  any  player  convicted 
of  using  or  distributing  heroin  or  co- 
caine will  be  barred  from  the  league 
for  life.  That  is  the  toughest  stance 
any  sports  organization  has  taken  so 
far-and  the  odds  are  that  it  will  work. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  ath- 
lete's use  of  drugs  hampers  his  per- 
formance and  slows  his  reactions  and 
responsiveness.  More  important,  pro- 
fessional basketball  players  are  power- 


ful role  models  for  young  people 
throughout  the  country.  And  dealing 
and  using  illegal  drugs  introduces  a 
criminal  element  that  belongs  in  no 
American  sport.  I  hope  that  profes- 
sional baseball  and  football  organiza- 
tions follow  the  example  of  the  NBA 
to  rid  their  sports  of  foul  play. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle on  the  NBAs  crackdown  on  drugs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Time.s] 
NBA  Will  Ban  Drug  tJsERS— Stepn  Plan 
Adopted 
(By  Sam  Goldaper) 
The  National  Basketball  A.ssociation  and 
its  players'  union  have  forged  a  wide-rang- 
ing,   innovative    program    that    would    ban 
from  the  league  any  players  who  is  convict- 
ed of  u.sing  or  selling  illegal  drugs. 

In  the  strongest  stance  taken  by  any  pro- 
fessional sport,  the  program  provides  that  a 
player  convicted  of.  or  pleading  guilty  to  a 
crime  involving  the  use  or  distribution  of 
heroin  or  cocaine,  or  found  under  a  new  pro- 
cedure that  allows  testing  to  have  illegally 
used  those  drugs,  shall  be  permanently 
barred  from  the  league. 

The  message  we  are  sending  out  today  is 
clear:  drugs  and  the  N.B.A.  do  not  mix."  said 
L.arry  O'Brien,  the  leagues  commissioner,  at 
a  news  conference  yesterday  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Several  hours  after  the  program  had  been 
announced,  Michael  Ray  Richard.son.  the 
Nets  guard  who  recently  completed  a  five- 
week  treatment  for  abu.se  of  cocaine,  urged 
players  on  drugs  to  .seek  help. 

RICHARDSON  SKEPTICAL 

"Rules  won't  do  it."  Richardson  said  at  an 
informal  gathering  with  reporters  at  Byrne 
Meadowlands  Arena.  "The  N.B.A.  doesn't 
understand  that  drugs  are  a  disease  that 
changes  vour  entire  life.  Its  an  illness,  and 
only  the  player  can  cure  it.  The  big  problem 
is  that  people  who  are  on  drugs  are 
ashamed  to  admit  it.  They  have  this  terrible 
fear  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  seeing 
a  newspaper  headline  that  so  and  so  is  on 
drugs." 

O'Brien  and  Larry  Felisher.  the  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Basketball  Players 
A.s.sociat  ion.  said  jointly: 

The  penalty  of  permanent  dismissal  is 
mandatorv  and  cannot  be  reduced  by  the 
N.B.A.  or  any  of  its  teams.  However,  a 
player  subjected  to  such  a  dismissal  may 
appeal  for  reinstatement  after  two  years, 
with  the  approval  of  the  commi-ssioner  and 
the  players'  as.sociation. " 

Bob  Lanier  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks,  who 
is  president  of  the  association,  said;  "There 
is  no  question  that  professional  basketball 
players  are  role  models  for  young  people  all 
over  the  country,  and  particularly  in  inner 
cities.  Bv  telling  the  world  that  we.  a.s  pro- 
fes.sionai  athletes,  will  not  tolerate  the  use 
of  illegal  drugs,  we  are  setting  a  new  stand- 
ard, .something  that  is  absolutely  essential 
in  today's  environment." 

The  program  was  provided  in  an  agree- 
ment signed  yesterday  as  an  addendum  to 
the  four-year  labor  contract  signed  la-st 
April  1  The  agreement  provides  an  amnes- 
ty period"  until  Dec.  31.  Until  then,  no 
player  will  immediately  be  subjected  to  a 
penaltv.  Instead,  a  player  who  voluntarily 
admits  to  using  drugs  will  be  given  counsel- 


ing and  medical  assistance  at  his  team's  ex- 
pense by  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  a  pri- 
vately organization  under  contract  with  the 
N.B.A.  and  the  association. 

Junior  Bridgeman  of  the  Bucks,  a  member 
of  the  as.sociations  executive  committee, 
said:  'We  felt  the  stigma  of  drug  use  has 
hurt  our  sports  and  we  had  to  find  a  way  to 
eliminate  it.  It  doesn't  matter  if  its  one  or 
two  players,  or  five.  10  or  more  that  are  on 
drugs,  it  gives  the  N.B.A.  a  bad  image.  " 

The  agreement  was  approved  by  the 
player  representatives.  22-1.  Monday  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago.  Lanier  refused  to  say 
who  had  voted  against  it. 

The  league  and  the  players  will  hire  an  in- 
dependent expert  with  experience  in  drug 
abuse,  detection  and  enforcement.  Based  on 
information  given  him  by  the  league,  the 
union  or  other  sources,  he  may  authorize 
drug  testing.  A  player  may  be  subjected  to 
four  tests  over  six  weeks. 

The  N.B.A.  or  the  union,  in  place  of  test- 
ing, may  request  a  hearing  on  a  player's  sus- 
pected use  of  drugs  before  an  arbitrator.  If 
the  arbitrator  determines  the  player  has 
used  drugs,  he  will  be  expelled  from  the 
league.  Also,  a  player  who  previously  re- 
quested and  received  treatment  for  a  drug 
problem,  and  volunteered  again  for  treat- 
ment, would  be  suspended  without  pay  but 
not  subjected  to  any  other  penalty. 


COULDN'T  DEAL  WITH  TRADE 

The  Nets  had  arranged  for  Richardson's 
question-and-answer  session  .so  that  he 
would  not  have  to  discuss  his  involvement 
with  cocaine  when  training  camp  opens  to- 
morrow at  Princeton  University. 

Richard.son.  who  underwent  rehabilitation 
at  the  Hazelden  Foundation  in  Center  City. 
Minn.,  told  why  he  had  finally  sought  help. 

"It  started  for  me  last  year,  when  the 
Knicks  traded  me  to  the  Warriors,  "  he  said. 
"I  just  couldn't  deal  with  it.  I  never  used 
drugs  when  I  was  with  the  Knicks. 

"Once  I  got  involved,  it  took  me  quite  a 
while  to  seek  help.  At  finst  I  thought  I  could 
beat  the  habit  my.self.  then  there  was  that 
fear  and  shame  of  being  found  out.  " 

Asked  when  he  had  decided  to  seek  help, 
he  said:  "This  summer  when  I  knew  I  was 
not  the  .same  Michael  Ray  Richardson.  I 
didn't  feel  well.  1  had  lo.st  my  strength  and 
was  a  half-step  slower,  maybe  even  a  mile.  " 

Asked  if  he  had  sought  help  from  team- 
males,  he  replied.  "No.  I  didn't  want  any- 
body to  know." 

He  said  that  he  fell  fine  now  and  attended 
weekly  rehabilitation  meetings. 


YELLOW  RAIN:  A  CRITICAL  AS- 
SESSMENT OF  THE  BEE 
THEORY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence indicating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  engaged  in  chemical  and  toxin  war- 
fare in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan continues  to  accumulate.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Canada  have  all  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  chemical  and  toxin  agents 
are  in  use.  Despite  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states  to 
allow  international  investigators  from 
the  United  Nations  to  visit  areas 
where  chemical  warfare  is  suspected, 
the  United  Nations  last  year  issued  an 
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interim  report  that  adds  weight  to 
these  charges. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  case  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  skeptics.  Doubts  are  partly 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  a  smok- 
ing gun.  such  as  an  attack  being  wit- 
nessed by  an  international  observer 
team.  But,  given  the  remote  areas  in 
which  these  incidents  have  occurred, 
investigators  are  unlikely  ever  to  be 
present  when  an  attack  is  made.  Other 
critics  have  cited  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  evidence  has  been 
collected.  While  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  have  gone  a  long 
way  to  correct  these  deficiencies,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  specimens 
are  being  collected  in  a  war  zone  and 
they  are  carried  out  by  foot.  Often 
days  and  weeks  pass  between  an  inci- 
dent and  the  arrival  of  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  specialists.  This  is  not  an  en- 
vironment in  which  laboratory  condi- 
tions can  be  created. 

We  are.  therefore,  unlikely  to  ever 
obtain  the  smoking  gun  for  yellow  rain 
comparable  to  the  intelligence  inter- 
cepts which  prove  Soviet  responsibility 
for  the  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  KAL  flight 
007,  even  a  yellow  rain  smoking  gun  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  Soviet  denials. 
We  must  note  that  in  refusing  access 
to  areas  where  attacks  are  reported, 
the  Soviets  demonstrate  their  determi- 
nation to  prevent  the  collection  of  ir- 
refutable evidence.  Do  they  have 
something  to  hide?  Many  reports  indi- 
cate that  they  do.  The  extent  of  the 
case  against  Mo.scow  and  her  South- 
east Asia  clients  is  massive.  There  are 
numerous  eye-witness  accounts,  blood 
and  tissue  samples  collected  from  vic- 
tims, and  physical  evidence  ranging 
from  contaminated  gas  masks  to  soil 
and  plant  samples. 

Theories  which  claim  that  mycotox- 
ins  are  a  natural  occurrence  have  been 
offered.  Recently,  a  Soviet  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  stated  on 
American  television  that  mycotoxins 
can  be  found  naturally  anywhere  in 
the  world.  He  stated  that  samples  of 
mycotoxins  are  present  on  Washing- 
ton's lawns.  But.  as  far  as  is  known, 
nobody  has  been  sent  to  a  hospital  or 
has  died  from  overexposure  to  Wash- 
ington's parks.  Only  in  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia— two  areas  of  the 
world  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles— have  mycotoxins  killed  people. 
The  only  common  denominators  con- 
necting these  areas  are  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence or  involvement  and  eye-witnessed 
attacks. 

But  charging  the  Soviet  Union  with 
engaging  in  or  supporting  chemical 
and  toxin  warfare  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  Chemical  warfare  is  a  heinous 
crime,  representing  denial  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights— the  right  to 
life.  Moreover,  most  victims  have  been 


noncombatants.  The  very  young  and 
the  old  have  suffered  most. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol  and  the  1972 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Con- 
vention. Involvement  in  this  form  of 
warfare  places  the  Soviets  in  violation 
of  these  solemn  international  agree- 
ments. This  cannot  bode  well  for  arms 
control,  for  it  rai.ses  serious  questions 
of  the  value  of  Moscow's  legal  under- 
takings. One  clear  lesson  for  effective 
arms  control  agreements  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  .sad  story  of  yellow  rain: 
Agreements  reached  without  strong 
and  effective  verification  measures  can 
harm  prospects  for  progress  in  arms 
control  while,  at  the  .same  time,  they 
detract  from  security. 

But.  given  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges,  I  believe  that  every  govern- 
ment must  satisfy  itself  that  chemical 
and  toxin  warfare  is  occurring.  That  is 
why  Senate  Resolution  201.  which  I 
offered  with  35  cosponsors.  and  which 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, calls  upon  governments  to 
carefully  assess  the  evidence.  Should 
they  still  have  doubts,  we  urge  that 
they  conduct  their  own  investigations. 
Clearly,  a  shift  in  Moscow's  policy 
away  from  hindering  and  toward  as- 
sisting United  Nations  investigators 
would  be  welcomed. 

In  any  event,  we  must  be  sure  that 
arms  control  accords  provide  for  effec- 
tive verification.  With  regard  to  chem- 
ical, toxin  and  biological  warfare. 
Senate  Resolution  201  calls  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  strengthened  verifica- 
tion system  to  assure  compliance  with 
standing  accords.  The  administration 
has  made  a  fair  and  realistic  proposal 
for  improved  verification  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  If 
the  Soviets  are  seriously  interested  in 
resolving  the  problems  of  controlling 
these  weapons,  they  would  take  up  the 
offer. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  evi- 
dence also  have  every  right  to  speak 
out  and  offer  alternative  explanations. 
I  must,  however,  state  that  nothing 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  to  date  leads 
me  to  doubt  the  ca.se  for  Soviet  en- 
gagement in  this  inhumane  behavior. 

At  the  end  of  May.  Dr.  Matthew  S. 
Meselson  of  Harvard  presented  an  al- 
ternative explanation  for  yellow  rain 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  According  to  Dr.  Meselson. 
yellow  rain  may  be  nothing  more  than 
bee  droppings.  Under  this  theory,  bee 
feces  provide  a  favorable  environment 
for  natural  growth  of  mycotoxins. 

Dr.  Amos  Town.send  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  assessing  the  bee 
theory,  on  the  ground  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  many  of  you  know.  Dr.  Town- 
send  is  a  leading  authority  on  yellow 
rain,  and  has  been  investigating  sus- 
pected  chemical    and    toxin    weapons 


use  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
medical  assistance  to  refugees  in  Thai- 
land. Dr.  Townsend  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee  in  a  hearing  on  yellow 
rain  last  February,  as  did  Dr.  Meselson 
at  a  hearing  in  November  1981. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Town.send  produced  a  de- 
tailed rebuttal  of  the  bee  theory  for 
the  International  Rescue  Committee. 
The  IRC  has  shared  this  document 
with  me.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Townsends 
analysis  deserves  to  be  read  by  the 
public  and  by  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Townsends 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Summary  of  Arouments  on  the  Origins 

OF  Yellow  Rain 

<  By  Dr.  Amos  Townsend ) 

EVIDENCE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  NATURAL 
ORlr.IN  OF  YELLOW  RAIN  AS  BEE  EXCREMENT 

1.  Yt'llow  color,  size  (a  few  millimeters  in 
diameter)  and  K^neral  appt'arance  of  .spots. 

2.  Approximate  area  in  which  spot.s  are 
found  in  an  occurrence  (a  few  adjacent 
hoii.ses  in  a  village). 

3.  Approximate  spacing  of  spots  in  affect- 
ed area,  .several  per  .square  fool. 

4.  Continued  appearance  of  spot.s  over  a 
period  of  days  in  an  affected  area. 

5.  Hiph  pollen  content  of  all  spots  exam- 
ined. 

6.  Variable  diversity  of  pollen  types  and 
.sizes  m  spots  from  different  sites. 

7.  Different  pollen  types  in  spots  from  dif- 
ferent sites. 

8.  Pollen  in  spots  from  plant  families 
common  in  Southeast  Asian  tropics. 

9.  Pollen  m  spots  from  plant  families  vis- 
ited by  bees. 

10.  Bee  hairs  pre.sent  in  spots. 

EVIDENCE  AND  REPORTS  NOT  EXPLAINED  BY  NAT- 
URAL ORIGIN  OE  YELLOW  RAIN  AS  BEE  EXCRE- 
MENT 

1.  Tricotheccne  mycotoxins  in  samples  of 
yellow  rain. 

2.  Tricot  hecene  mycotoxins  in  samples  of 
blood,  urine,  and  li.ssues  of  alleged  victims. 

3.  Tricothecene  mycotoxin  on  Soviet  gas 
mask  from  AfKhanif^lan  and  possibly  on  an 
additional  sas  mask  and  on  vegetation. 

4.  Refuse*'  reports  of  illness  and  death  as- 
sociated with  occurrence  of  yellow  rain. 

5.  RefuKee  reports  of  yellow  rain  following 
overflights  or  attacks  by  aircraft  and  at- 
tacks by  artillery  and  rockets. 

CONCLUSION 

Whatever  the  .source  of  mycotoxins  in  var- 
ious samples,  it  is  possible  that  yellow  rain 
Ls  bee  excrement. 

International  Rescue  Committee:  Evidence 
Regarding  the  Origin  of  Yellow  Rain 

(By  Dr.  Amos  Town.send.  August  3.  1983) 

inconsistency  of  evidence  consistent  with 

.  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  BEE  excrement 

1.  Yellow  color:  I  have  examined  many  dif- 
ferent bee  feces  from  different  types  of 
bees,  wild  and  domesticated,  and  have  found 
none  of  feces  like  the  spots  I  examined,  pho- 
tographed and  gathered  in  Kampuchea  last 
March  1983  and  none  like  specimens 
brought  in  to  us  thus  far.  Only  the  spot  size 
is  similar.  The  colors  of  bee  feces  seen  in 


Thailand  are  variable  in  shading  from  off 
white  to  light  brown  but  I  have  seen  no 
yellow  color  while  there  has  been  much  con- 
sistency in  the  Yellow  Rain  ( YR)  spots  seen. 
I  have  .seen  no  white  spots  among  bee  feces 
to  match  the  white  spots  I  saw  in  Kampu- 
chea which  occurred  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  yellow  spots  and  over  the  .same 
area.  The  physical  texture  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent, as  the  Hmong  also  noted,  for  the  bee 
feces  are  always  sticky  but  not  the  YR  after 
the  fir.st  half  hour  of  drying  when  they  turn 
to  fragile  and  brittle  spots  of  powder.  There 
is  also  much  more  coarse  debris  in  the 
yellow  spots  than  in  bee  feces  as  a  rule  and 
one  Thai  entomologist  has  said  that  there 
was  too  much  pollen  for  bee  feces'  in  the 
YR  spots.  The  while  spots  seen  in  Kampu- 
chea also  have  a  texture. 

2.  Approximate  area:  I  have  found  them 
over  an  area  as  large  as  3  *  Km-  which  I  am 
told  by  the  bee  experts  is  totally  unrealistic. 
Even  1  Km-  would  be  considered  most  un- 
usual even  with  the  largest  swarm  imagina- 
ble. Swarms  normally  would  make  a  fecal 
path  a  few  meters  wide  for  30-50  Ms  long. 

3.  Approximate  spacing:  I  saw  them  vary 
from  about  5  spots  per  1/lOth  M-  to  no 
more  than  1  .spot  per  M-  with  the  yellow 
outnumbering  the  white  by  a  4:1  margin. 

4.  Continued  appearance:  Even  in  the  dry 
season,  the  many  yellow  and  white  spots 
seen  in  Kampuchea  were  dropping  off 
before  one  week  although  perhaps  5'^c  were 
still  present  in  3  weeks.  In  contrast,  bee 
feces  seem  to  last  for  months  on  wood.  gla.ss 
and  other  object-s.  (The  red.  green,  blue, 
brown  and  black  spots  seen  by  Hmong  in 
I>aos  were  said  to  disappear  soon  and  are 
thus  rarely  picked  up.) 

5.  High  pollen:  Bee  experts  in  Thailand 
have  felt  that  it  was  higher  in  concentration 
in  the  yellow  spots  than  is  normaly  found  in 
bee  feces.  I  noted  only  much  more  debris  in 
many  of  the  YR  spots  than  I  have  ever  .seen 
in  bee  feces.  The  white  spots  had  much  le.ss 
sediment  and  that  sediment  did  not  seem  to 
be  coarse  as  was  that  in  the  YR  spots. 
Indeed,  it  was  as  fine  as  diatomaceous  earth 
or  talcum  powder  and  not  at  all  sticky  like 
the  bee  feces. 

6.  Variable  diversity:  Spot  sizes  varied 
from  1mm  to  12-15mm  in  diameter.  Spot 
variation  is  believed  related  to  thickness  of 
the  slurry  used  and  manner  of  distribution 
from  either  helicopters  at  rather  low  levels 
to  large  aircraft  at  much  higher  elevations 
as  reported.  Helicopters  are  much  more 
useful  for  specific  targets  of  limited  areas 
and  al.so  seem  much  more  often  u.sed  with 
chemicals  more  potent  than  the  yellow  or 
white  spots  and  that  tend  to  dissipate  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours,  usually  within  12-24 
hours.  The  red  and  green,  spoken  of  most 
often,  are  distributed  this  way  and  the 
people  are  far  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
the  yellow  and  white  spots.  Thai  bee  experts 
have  stated  that  from  my  photographs. 
there  is  too  much  material  in  the  yellow 
spots  to  believe  it  is  from  even  the  Apis  dor- 
sata.  the  giant  bee'  of  SEA.  Having  recently 
studied  bee  feces  from  that  and  smaller  bees 
from  this  region.  I  have  to  agree  with  them. 

7.  Different  pollen  types:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  has  not  been  studied  well 
as  yet  in  any  country's  laboratories  and  nei- 
ther have  the  normal  distribution'  of  pollen 
types  been  studied  for  different  parts  of 
Thailand  let  alone  Laos  or  Kampuchea. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  such  a  statement  is 
rather  premature  as  it  is  presented. 

8.  Pollen  in  spots:  It  should  be  carefully 
explained  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  other 
scientists  that  pollen  is  available  and  u.sed 


by  the  ton  tommt'rciaily  in  Uie  woria  ana  i,^ 
■sold  commercially  even  in  Thailand,  al- 
though on  a  much  reduced  scale.  There  are 
several  possible  reasons  why  pollen  is  found, 
and  found  in  unusually  large  amounts,  in 
the  yellow  spots  known  as  Yellow  Rain." 
It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  some  pollen  from  the  SEA  region  in 
these  spots.  However,  it  would  be  faulty  to 
assume  that  all.  or  even  most,  of  the  pollen 
found  in  the  YR  .spots  is  of  SEA  origin. 

9.  Pollen  in  spots:  The  spots  have  been 
noted  to  contain  pollen  common  to  both 
insect  and  wind  distribution  varieties.  There 
are  also  several  plausible  explanations  for 
this.  However,  it  currently  would  .seem  far 
more  likely  that  the  YR  spots  are  either 
wholly,  or  partly,  man-distributed  at  this 
point  in  the  overall  investigation. 

10.  Bee  hairs;  The  setae  or  bee  hairs  are 
often  and  easily  knocked  off  the  bees  when 
commercially  utilized  pollen  is  obtained.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  hairs'  are  thus 
obtained  within  a  batch  of  commercial 
pollen  than  that  they  waft  down  from  bee 
flight  or  are  swallowed  and.  later,  undigest- 
ed, defecated  over  large  tracts  of  land  as  has 
been  seen,  and  photographed  in  Kampu- 
chea and  sampled  on  many  occasions  in 
both  Laos  and  Kampuchea  as  well  as  in 
Thailand  near  its  borders  with  these  coun- 
tries (but  not  on  the  borders  with  Burma 
and  Malaya). 

further  evidence  and  reports  not  ex- 
plained by  natural  origin  of  yellow  rain 
as  bee  excrement 

1.  The  reports  are  received  only  from  mili- 
tarily contested  areas  under  the  control  of 
the  PAVN  or  in  adjacent  areas  within  Thai- 
land just  across  from  Laos  and  Kampuchea 
by  a  few  Kms  at  the  most.  There  have  been 
no  similar  reports  from  contested  areas 
along  the  Thai  borders  with  Burma  and 
Malaya  although  the  fighting  has  been  sig- 
nificant in  areas  of  mountain  and  jungle  not 
unlike  those  of  Laos  and  Kampuchea  in 
flora  and  bee  fauna. 

2.  There  are  reports  of  human  illness  and 
animal  illness  and  death  inside  Laos.  Kam- 
puchea and  the  northern  and  eastern 
border  areas  of  Thailand  where  drifts'  of 
yellow  spots  have  been  noted  over  a  dozen 
times  thus  far  in  1983. 

3.  Except  for  the  commonality  of  being 
contested  area.s.  there  are  dis.similarities  of 
YR  reports  between  Kampuchea,  where 
both  the  fighting  and  the  use  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  Dry  Season'  of  December  to 
May.  Hmong  areas  of  Laos  where  the  use 
has  been  noted  during  all  sea.sons  including 
an  increase  during  the  Monsoon  seasons  of 
June  to  December  and  the  Lowland  Lao 
areas  of  Laos  where  reports  are  much  more 
rare  (supposedly  because  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  non-Pathet  Lao  live  in  the  .same  com- 
munities) and  seem  to  relate  largely  to  sup- 
posed locations  of  Lowland  Lao  trails  and 
encampments.  As  I  warned  the  Volags  and 
the  various  International  Organizations  last 
August,    there    has    been    an    increase    of 

Yellow  Rain'  near  the  borders  of  Thailand 
in  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared  to 
any  comparable  period  before. 

4.  There  is  no  known  historical  evidence, 
.scientific  or  mythological,  that  has  ever 
linked  bee  feces  with  illness  of  human  or 
animals  within  Thailand.  Laos.  Kampuchea 
or  Vietnam. 

5.  There  is  no  known  historical  evidence  of 
any  plant  damage  linked  to  bee  feces  within 
SEA.  even  mild  plant  damage  which  has 
sometimes  been  reported  to  affect  the 
leaves  and/or  the  root  structures  of  some 
plants,  domestic  and  wild. 


o.  There  has  been  no  explanation  for  the 
fairly  consistent  pattern  of  animal  illnesses 
and  deaths,  domestic  and  wild,  and  .show  a 
variable  pattern  of  effect  dependent  upon 
the  species  of  animal— fowl,  mammal  or 
fish. 

7.  Although  the  PAVN  has  been  reported 
to  have  had  CB'W  agents  in  good  supply 
even  since  their  failure  on  the  battlefield 
during  the  so-called  68  Tet  Offensive.'  sup- 
posedly fearing  an  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
by  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  although  there  have  been  reported  epi- 
.sodes  similar  to  iho.se  recently  reported  in- 
volving so-called  Yellow  Rain.'  in  reputable 
English  language  publications  since  January 
1974  (the  National  Geographic  Magazine), 
there  has  been  no  adequate  explanation  as 
to  why  there  has  been  only  within  the  last 
two  years  any  concerted  effort  of  the  part 
of  the  scientific  community  of  any  country, 
governmental  or  private,  to  take  a  serious 
in-depth  examination  of  the  complaints  of 
the  citizens  of  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

8.  There  is  .still  no  adequate  explanation 
as  to  why  .segments  of  the  scientific  private 
.sector  has  chosen  to  repeatedly  denigrate 
the  modest  effort  of  the  interested  and  con- 
cerned, private  and  governmental,  rather 
than  mount  their  own  privately  funded  in- 
vestigations which  are  financially  quite 
within  their  resources.  If  they  can  find  the 
funds  to  visit  Hanoi  in  order  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  Agent  Orange,  a  known  herbicide, 
why  can  they  not  afford  to  come  to  Thai- 
land. Laos  and  Kampuchea  and  visit  the 
areas  of  greatest  concern  for  the  past  ten 
.years.  One  might  think  that  the  resurgent 
interest  in  Tricothecenes  and  other  M.vco- 
toxins  would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  the 
scientifically  curious  by  itself! 

CONCLUSION  BY  DR.  TOWNSEND 

'Considering  what  I  have  seen  and  sampled 
of  the  yellow  and  white  spots  in  Kampu- 
chea and  have  learned  about  yellow  .spots  in 
Laos.  Kampuchea  and  Thailand,  as  well  as 
studies  of  bee  feces  here  in  Thailand  and 
the  considered  opinions  of  local  entomolo- 
gists. I  find  it  extremely  improbable  that 
even  1  percent  of  the  alleged  YR  episodes 
were  of  bee  fecal  origin.  Indeed.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  many  of  the  more  primitive  Hill 
Tribes  people  are  better  observers  of  their 
own  natural  phenomena  than  we.  the 
strangers  to  the  area,  erudite  though  W'e 
may  be. 


FOOD  PROCESSORS'  NEW 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  The  Na- 
tional Food  Processors  Association 
(NFPA).  which  represents  the  Nation's 
processed  foods  industry,  recently 
opened  its  new  headquarters  building 
and  laboratory  facility  at  1401  New 
York  Avenue  N.W..  in  the  heart  of  our 
Nations  Capital. 

NFPA.  whose  membership  includes 
more  than  600  companies  engaged  in 
proce.ssing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
juices,  meal.  fish,  and  specialty  prod- 
ucts, was  founded  as  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  in  1907.  6  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act:  6  years  later,  the  as.so- 
ciation  opened  its  .scientific  research 
laboratory  in  Washington.  D.C..  the 
first  to  be  established  by  any  trade  as- 
sociation solely  for  its  own  industry  re- 
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sfarch.  The  NFPA  laboratory  in 
Washington.  D.C.  is  operated  in  con- 
junction with  additional  facilities  and 
staff  in  Berkeley.  Calif,  and  Seattle. 
Wash.  NFPAs  three  laboratories  give 
the  association  a  solid  base  of  scientif- 
ic and  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence from  which  to  address  issues  re- 
lated to  food  law  and  regulation. 

The  new  NFPA  research  laboratory, 
funded  by  contributions  from  mem- 
bers and  suppliers  to  the  food  process- 
ing industry,  will  enable  the  associa- 
tion to  expand  significantly  its  re- 
search capabilities. 

According  to  NFPA  President 
Charles  J.  Carey: 

The  modern  research  facilitie.s  at  our  new 
location  reflect  the  desire  of  our  members 
to  continue  to  gain  knowledge  in  the  areas 
of  nutrition,  food  safety,  and  packaging 
technology  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  con- 
sumers. NFPAs  stale-ofthe  art  laboratory 
will  enable  our  staff  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  scientific  advances  in  analyzing 
and  measuring  the  complex  array  of  sub 
stances  that  make  up  all  foods. 

NFPA  members  and  suppliers  con- 
tributed $3  million  to  equip  the  new- 
laboratory,  which  will  include  facilities 
for  proce.ssing  research,  consumer 
product  testing,  container  testing,  nu- 
trient composition  research  and  for  as- 
sessing micronutrients. 

A  new  scanning  microscope  will 
enable  NFPA  scientists  to  magnify  ob- 
jects up  to  100,000  times.  A  specially 
designed  precision  instrument  room 
will  protect  sensitive  equipment  from 
interference  from  environmental 
sources.  Modern  computers  will  speed 
process  calculations  and  other  work  by 
NFPA  specialists. 

In  addition.  NFPA  will  maintain  its 
capabilities  in  chemistry  and  microbi- 
ology, using  the  latest  instrumentation 
and  laboratory  equipment. 

NFPA  Executive  Vice  President 
Harry  C.  Mussman.  former  administra 
tor  of  USDAs  Animal  and  Plant  In- 
spection Service,  administers  the  asso- 
ciation's expanded  research  effort. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal, 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
the  National  Food  Processors  Associa 
tion  to  the  development  of  food  law 
and  regulation  over  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Washington.  DC.  labora- 
tory will  enable  the  association  to  con- 
tinue to  make  significant  and  con- 
structive contributions  not  only  to  the 
industry  it  represents,  but  to  the  for- 
mation of  sound,  sensible  public  policy 
in  the  food  area  as  well. 

I  might  add  that  this  fine  new  facili- 
ty will  be  officially  dedicated  next 
February  12.  during  the  NFPAs  77th 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Margaret  Heck- 
ler has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
dedication  ceremony.  I  know  that  the 


association  wants  to  share  this  occa- 
sion with  the  people  from  Govern- 
ment who  have  an  interest  in  food  and 
nutrition  policy  and  programs. 


W\{\  nil.  Hr.SSIANS  ARE  CON- 
CPHNl-I)  .-XHCiUT  A  UNITED 
STATES  FIRST  NUCLEAR 

STRIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  does  President  Reagan  justify  his 
call  for  a  continued  massive  buildup  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces?  He  argues 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  a  first 
nuclear  strike  capability  that  could 
wipe  out  our  deterrent.  Is  the  Presi- 
dent right?  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  Air 
Force  has  claimed  that  the  Russians 
will  soon  be  able  to  knock  out  all  of 
our  land-based  Minuteman  missiles. 
Does  that  prospect  frighten  you?  If  it 
does  scare  you.  it  should  not.  Why 
not?  Because  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent  is  not  in  land-based 
missiles.  It  is  deployed  under  the 
oceans  in  submarines  and  in  the  air  in 
our  bomber  fleet.  Neither  of  these  are 
vulnerable  and  no  qualified  expert 
charges  that  they  are  vulnerable.  On 
the  contrary,  sworn  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  this  year 
from  the  top  military  experts  assert 
the  assured  invulnerability  of  both 
sea-launched  and  air-launched  mis- 
siles. 

Furthermore  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Reagan  administrations  nuclear  build- 
up is  the  MX.  Does  the  MX  increase 
our  deterrent  invulnerability?  Abso- 
lutely not.  Why  not?  Ask  yourself: 
What  makes  a  system  vulnerable  or  in- 
vulnerable.' First  mobility.  Right?  Is  it 
not  true  that  a  target  that  moves  is 
much  harder  to  hit  than  a  target  that 
is  stationary?  Of  course.  Second,  con- 
cealment. Right?  If  you  do  not  know 
where  a  target  is  and  can  not  find  it 
because  it  is  concealed,  do  you  not 
have  more  trouble  hitting  that  target 
than  if  you  know  precisely  where  it  is 
and  can  find  it?  Again— of  course  this 
is  true. 

How  do  we  hide  a  nuclear  missile? 
We  move  it  around  in  a  submarine 
under  the  ocean.  The  ocean  is  opaque. 
If  the  submarine  in  which  the  mi.ssile 
is  carried  is  quiet,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  it.  Or  we  put  the  mi.ssile  in  a 
bomber,  which  can  fly  at  various  alti- 
tudes, take  advantage  of  cloud  cover  or 
the  darkness  of  night  and  move  at 
great  speed  to  avoid  detection.  Now 
when  a  nation  has  many  bombers— as 
we  have  and  many  submarines  as  we 
have,  and  when  these  submarines  and 
bombers  are  constantly  moving  as  our 
bombers  and  submarines  are.  and 
when  each  of  them  carry  missiles  with 
a  destructive  capability  of  many  mega- 
tons, that  is  many  millions  of  tons  of 
TNT  and  each  has  the  capacity  to 
launch  tho.se  missiles  for  hundreds  or 
even  thou.sands  of  miles  and  hit  every 
city  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  becomes 


clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  and  will  not  have  a  nuclear  first 
strike  capability  that  could  possibly 
knock  out  our  deterrent,  not  now,  and 
not  for  many  decades  to  come,  if  ever. 

And  what  an  irony— consider  the 
heart  of  the  Reagan  nuclear  strate- 
gy—the MX.  Would  it  add  to  Ameri- 
cas deterrent  invulnerability?  Abso- 
lutely not.  It  would  be  conspicuously 
and  obviously  vulnerable.  Why?  First 
because  it  would  not  be  mobile.  It 
would  be  stationary.  It  would  sit  in 
one  location  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  throughout  the  years.  Would  it 
be  an  inviting  target?  Ah.  just  consid- 
er: It  would  sit  there  with  10  nuclear 
warheads  in  each  single  missile.  So  a 
single  Russian  warhead  could  knock 
out  10  of  our  warheads.  Certainly  the 
Russians  could  find  these  stock-still, 
land-based  massive  dinosaurs. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  why  are  the 
Russians  so  concerned  about  the  MX? 
Answer:  Easy.  The  Russians  must 
know  that  we  have  deployed  most  of 
our  deterrent  at  sea  and  in  the  air 
mobile  and  invulnerable.  If  you  were  a 
Russian  wouldn't  you  ask  yourself, 
why  in  the  world  would  the  Americans 
build  a  missile  that  cost  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  put  it  in  such  a 
stationary  mode,  knowing  that  it  could 
not  be  used  to  retaliate  once  the  Rus- 
sians started  a  pre-emptive  strike,  be- 
cau.se  it  would  be  target  No.  1.  Is  it  not 
the  only  possible  explanation  that  we 
built  the  MX  so  we  could  have  a  first- 
strike  capability. 

Now  President  Reagan  regards  all 
this  as  paranoia  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Pat  Holt, 
former  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  quoted  a 
speech  by  the  President  before  the 
American  Legion  arguing  for  the  MX. 
The  President  denied  the  MX  would 
pose  a  first-strike  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  'This  idea",  said  President 
Reagan,  "runs  counter  to  the  whole 
history  of  America.  Our  country  has 
never  started  a  war.  and  we  have  never 
sought,  nor  will  we  ever  develop,  a 
strategic  first-strike  capability.  "  Now. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  President 
Reagan  was  completely  sincere.  Fur- 
thermore I  believe  what  he  said.  Since 
the  Spanish  American  War  we  have 
not  started  a  war.  with  a  very  small 
but  very  disturbing  exception.  That 
exception,  unfortunatley.  occurred 
only  a  few  days  ago  and  on  a  direct 
order  of  whom?  That  is  right— a  direct 
order  of  President  Reagan.  We  started 
a  war  with  the  tiny  island  nation  of 
Grenada.  Yes.  we  had  our  reasons. 
Yes,  we  considered  our  motives  as 
decent  and  pure.  But  we  did,  in  fact, 
start  a  war:  so  small  as  to  be  almost  in- 
significant, only  a  few  killed,  but  we 
invaded  a  sovereign  country.  And  who 
ordered  it?  President  Reagan  did.  He 


did    so    with    enthusiastic    and    wide- 
spread public  approval. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Twice  in  human 
history  nuclear  bombs  have  been 
dropped  in  war  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  kill  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  What  nation 
dropped  both  of  lho.se  nuclear  bombs 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  Again 
those  actions  had  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican approval,  and.  in  retrospert,  they 
saved  lives  and  ended  a  bloody  war 
that  started  when  this  Nation  was  at- 
tacked at  Pearl  Harbor.  And  this  Sena- 
tor supported  that  terrible  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  action. 

But  does  it  take  much  imagination 
to  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union, 
seeing  us  build  the  MX  that  only 
makes  sense  as  a  first-strike  weapon, 
recognizing  that  we  have  within  the 
last  few  days  invaded  a  sovereign 
country— a  small,  but  nevertheless  in- 
dependent country,  and  that  we  alone, 
not  once  but  twice,  dropped  a  nuclear 
bomb  on  an  inhabited  city  and  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people  in  the  process— does  it  take 
much  imagination  to  understand  that 
the  Russians  might  not  see  things 
quite  the  .same  way  we  do  when  it 
comes  to  our  nuclear  buildup? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  by  Pat  Holt,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

26.  19831 

Does  United  States  or  Russia  Have  First- 

Strike  Capability? 

(By  Pat  M.  Holt) 

This   trenchant    remark   is   attributed   to 

Dwight  Morrow,  the  American  ambas.sador 

to    Mexico    during    the    administration    of 

Calvin  Coolidge.  Ronald  Reagan's  favorite 

President: 

•The  trouble  is.  we  judge  ourselves  by  our 
motives  and  others  by  their  actions.  " 

One  is  reminded  of  it  by  some  remarks  of 
Reagan  himself.  Arguing  for  the  MX  missile 
before  the  American  Legion,  the  President 
denied  that  it  would  pose  a  first-strike 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  idea,  he 
.savs.  -runs  counter  to  the  whole  history  of 
America.  Our  country  has  never  started  a 
war.  and  we  have  never  sought,  nor  will  we 
ever  develop,  a  strategic  first-strike  capabil 

ity  " 

To  somebody  with  Reagan's  mind-set  even 
to  suggest  that  we  would  launch  a  first- 
strike  is  preposterous.  Never  mind  that 
.some  historians  might  quarrel  with  the  bit 
about  never  starling  a  war-the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898.  for  example.  The 
United  States  is  a  peace-loving  country.  Its 
leaders— not  only  Reagan— have  been  brag- 
ging about  this  for  .years.  The  purity  of  our 
motives  makes  us  worthy  of  trust. 

But  consider  how  things  look  when  seen 
fron^  Moscow.  Reagan  is  probably  correct 
that  the  MX  will  not  in  fact  give  the  United 
States  a  first-strike  capability.  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  .so  numerous  and  so  widely  dis- 
persed that  destroying  all  or  even  a  major 


fraction  of  them  at  one  lime  is  a  practical 
impossibility,  no  matter  what  theoretical 
models  may  be  built  by  a  computer.  The  So- 
viets doubtless  know  this.  But  they  also 
know  that,  first  .strike  or  not.  the  MX  would 
add  significantly  to  American  nuclear  fire- 
power. And  they  are  less  interested  in  Amer- 
ican intentions  than  in  American  capabili- 
ties. 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  logic  of 
the  Reagan  Pentagon— and  of  generations 
of  military  planners,  for  that  matter.  It  pro- 
duces the  argument  that  we  have  to  plan 
our  military  forces  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
a  potential  enemy  is  likely  to  do.  but  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  could  do.  If  unrestrained 
bv  considerations  of  other  national  prior- 
ities or  of  resource  allocation,  this  is  what 
leads  to  the  endless  accumulation  of  ever 
more  complicated  and  destructive  weapons. 
When  two  opposing  superpowers  proceed  on 
this  premise,  it  makes  the  world  a  .scary 
place. 

When  the  President  argued  that  regard- 
less of  intentions  the  MX  would  not  in  fact 
give  the  United  States  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity, he  was  denying  one  of  his  own  principal 
arguments  for  building  the  MX.  That  argu- 
ment is  that  the  increased  accuracy  of 
Soviet  missiles  has  made  it  po.ssible  to  wipe 
out  all  the  U.S.  Minuteman  silos  at  once. 
This  would  preclude  retaliation  against  a 
Soviet  attack  and  would  give  the  Soviets  a 
first-strike  capability. 

Therefore,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
argued,  the  United  States  has  to  build  the 
MX  to  regain  the  deterrence  it  has  presum- 
ably lost.  This  argument  has  always  been 
faulty  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  assumes  a 
most  improbable  technical  capability  by  the 
Soviets.  Second,  it  completely  overlooks  the 
existence  of  U.S.  airborne  and  seaborne  nu- 
clear forces.  What  are  we  supposed  to  think 
these  forces,  especially  the  submarines,  will 
be  doing  while  the  continental  United 
States  is  being  incinerated?  And  if  the  Euro- 
pean public  will  hold  still,  in  a  few  months 
we  will  have  Pershing  mi.ssiles  in  NATO. 
Would  it  not  occur  to  somebody  to  fire 
them? 

For  all  their  callous  behavior,  the  Soviets 
are  not  complete  idiots.  We  can  assume  that 
these  points  have  also  occurred  to  their 
military  planners.  They  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  they  do  not  have  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity any  more  than  we  do.  Nor  either  side 
likely  to  acquire  it. 

•There  is  no  way  that  the  MX.  even  with 
the  remaining  Minuteman  force,  could 
knock  out  the  entire  Soviet  ICBM  force.' 
Reagan  told  the  American  Legion.  Why. 
then,  does  he  think  the  Soviets  could  knock 
out  the  Minuteman  even  without  the  MX? 
He  cannot  have  the  argument  both  ways. 

Assuming  a  reasonable  degree  of  sanity  in 
Washington  and  Mo.scow.  the  danger  of  the 
world  ending  not  with  a  whimper  but  a  bang 
does  not  come  from  an  attempted  first 
strike.  It  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  un- 
controlled escalation  of  a  superpower  con- 
frontation which  starts  small  and  gels  big. 

Arms  control  agreements  are  an  impor- 
tant step  in  pulling  an  upper  limit  on  how 
big  a  confrontation  could  get.  With  weapons 
already  in  American  and  Soviet  inventories, 
it  could  get  big  enough  to  blow  up  the 
world;  but  we've  got  to  start  somewhere. 
Arms  control  agreements  by  themselves, 
however,  do  not  keep  a  confrontation  from 
.starting  small.  That  was— and  remains-the 
necessity  for  the  unfortunately  discredited 
Nixon-kissinger  policy  of  detente. 

Before  the  United  Nations  last  week. 
Reagan  sounded  as  though  he  really  wants 


strategic  arms  reductions.  But  neither  there 
nor  elsewhere  has  he  sounded  as  though  he 
even  understands  the  importance  of  reduc- 
ing tensions. 


BUILDING  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR 

WORLD  OPINION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Jose  Zalaquett.  former  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  on  Amnesty 
International,  wrote  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  on  human  rights  for  the 
1982  -Jesuit  Community  Lecture  Series. 
He  eloquently  retraces  the  events  that 
have  led  up  to  a  world  consensus  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights,  paying 
particular  attention  to  developments 
since  World  War  II.  Such  develop- 
ments include  the  establishment  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  United  Nations  which 
he  believes  have  influenced  interna- 
tional opinion  by  building  a  frame- 
work for  contemporary  thought  and 
action. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  begins:  •Whereas  rec- 
ognition of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  in  the  world."  Zalaquett  asserts: 
The  implication  is  that  world  peace  and 
stability  do  not  rest  only  on  the  security  of 
governments  or  arrangements  among  gov- 
ernments: it  is  the  freedom  and  security  of 
citizens  of  all  countries  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  world  peace.  The  cruel  experience  of 
the  Second  World  War  dictated  such  conclu- 
sions, thus  providing  the  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  human  rights  question  as  a  matter 
of  legitimate  international  concern. 

One  of  the  most  significant  treaties 
implementing  the  lofty  principles  of 
the  declaration  is  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  Convention  provides  a 
working  definition  of  genocide,  what 
constitutes  a  genocidal  act.  and  how 
this  horrendous  crime  can  be  legally 
punished.  But  more  importantly,  and 
perhaps  more  realistically,  it  estab- 
lishes a  framework  for  contemporary 
thought  on  the  specific  issue  of  geno- 
cide just  as  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  established  a  frame- 
work for  thought  on  the  general  issue 
of  human  rights. 

Zalaquett  presents  a  convincing  ar- 
gument that  covenants  and  documents 
similar  to  the  declaration  can  be  the 
basis  for  a  system  of  universal  values 
and  norms,  and  that  we  all  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  influence  that  system 
through  a  commitment  to  an  ideal— 
the  ideal  of  peace  through  the  securi- 
ty of  people's  most  basic  rights  and 
freedoms.  Mr.  President,  what  could 
be  a  greater  ideal  than  a  world  free 
from  the  ever-present  threat  of  geno- 
cide? What  could  be  more  basic  than 
our  inherent  right  to  exist? 

In  his  article,  Zalaquett  quoted  the 
wisdom  of  Saint  Augustine,  "If  you 
don't    live   according   to   your   comic- 
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tions  you  will  end  by  changing  your 
convictions  accordingly."  Let  us  not 
alter  our  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights.  Let  us  prove  our 
dedication  to  world  peace  and  the  se- 
curity of  people's  inherent  right  to  live 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Human  Rights  and  thk  Moral  Dimknsions 

OF  International  Conduct 

(By  Jose  Zalaquett  i 

VALUES  AND  INTERESTS 

Ladies  and  (senlleman.  while  reflecting  on 
the  general  topic  of  Ihi.s  serie.s  of  lectures, 
the  moral  dimensions  of  international  con- 
duct. I  found  my.self  IryinK  to  remember  a 
sentence  that  would  synthesize  the  complex 
question  of  values  and  motivations  ui  public 
life.  In  fact.  I  came  up  with  two  such  sen- 
tences, which  I  can  trace  back  two  years  and 
twenty  five  yi-ars.  respectively.  Clearly,  they 
had  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  for 
they  were  .so  readily  on  call.  One  is  by 
former  Secretary  of  Slate  Cyrus  Vance,  the 
other  by  Saint  August nie.  Mr.  Vance  said  in 
a  commencement  address  at  Harvard  in 
1980.  referring  to  America's  foreign  policy. 
"In  the  long  run  our  interests  and  our  ideals 
coincide."  We  are  reminded  (I  believe  by 
Lord  Keynes)  not  sadly,  but  realistically, 
that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  all  be  dead. 
But  the  long  run  is  made  up  of  very  small 
units  of  day-to-day.  consistent  short  runs, 
which  brings  us  to  Saint  Augustine,  or 
rather  to  my  high  school  religion  teacher, 
who  quoted  him  back  in  1957.  I  take  his 
word  for  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation. 
Saint  Augustine  .said  (I  remember  the  quote 
in  Spanish  and  translate  it):  ■If  you  don't 
live  according  to  your  convictions  you  will 
end  bv  changing  your  convictions  according 

ly." 

Both  statements,  it  may  seem  to  some,  in 
volve  a  truism  of  .sorts.  For  what  are  values 
(and  I  lake  ideals,  in  the  context  of  Mr. 
Vance's  quote,  to  mean  the  attainment  of 
goals  consistent  with  your  own  values), 
what  are  values  if  not  the  expression  of 
what  a  community  considers  to  be  the  guid 
ing  principles  that  better  protect  in  the  long 
run  the  basic  interests  of  that  community 
and  its  members?  Or  put  thi'  other  way 
around,  isn't  it  our  interests  that  shape  our 
values,  isn't  it  the  perception  and  practice 
of  basic  interests,  when  carried  out  on  a  so- 
cietal and  historical  .scale,  that  becomes  the 
stuff  out  of  which  values  are  formed?  The 
question  of  the  origins  of  values  is  certainly 
very  intriguing,  but  what  I  find  so  telling  in 
those  two  remarks  is  not  their  scientific  va- 
lidity but  their  patent  wisdom  and  their 
policy  and  political  implications.  In  effect, 
by  .saying  that  in  the  long  run  our  interests 
and  our  ideals  coincide.  Mr.  Vance  was  ad- 
dressing the  key  issue  in  a  continuing 
debate  about  foreign  policy:  that  is.  what 
relative  weight  to  give  to  moral  consider- 
ations and  national  interest  considerations? 
He  was  implicitly  stating,  first,  thai  in  the 
long  run  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
values  and  national  interest.  Second,  by 
saying  that,  he  was  reassuring  those  overly 
concerned  for  the  protection  of  their  own  or 
the  perceived  national  interest  by  suggest- 
ing thai  the.se  would  be  better  .served  if  one 
is  guided  by  one's  own  values.  Third,  the 
reference  lo  the  long  run  implies  room  for 
tactical  flexibility,  but  flexibility -and  here 


we  are  once  more  back  to  Saint  Augustine's 
sentence— should  be  a  function  of  the  over- 
all respect  of  values  and  not  be  such  that  in 
the  end  you  deviate  from  tho.se  values  and 
end  up  by  changing  them. 

Values  and  interests  may  coincide,  but  the 
question  for  us  tonight  is.  are  there  interna- 
tional values  by  which  to  guide  our  conduct, 
and  whose  interests  would  such  values  rep- 
resent? I  would  argue  that  in  our  present 
world  a  set  of  basic  values  of  universal  ac- 
ceptance, representing  the  interests  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  is  slow  ly  but  steadily 
being  forged.  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights  are  the  main  component  of 
such  a  set  of  values,  and  governments  and 
individual  alik<'.  although  with  different  de- 
grees of  responsibility  and  in  different  ways. 
are  being  called  upon  to  ob.serve  and  imple- 
ment the  values  embodied  in  the  human 
rights  system. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OK  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Let  us  begin  by  attempting  to  summarize 
the  evolution  of  the  human  rights  idea  and 
to  characterize  the  human  rights  i.ssue  and 
the  human  rights  movement  as  they  are 
known  today.  Progress  in  the  history  of 
human  rights  is  usually  marked  by  certain 
milestones:  declarations,  covenants,  bills  of 
rights.  These  are  well-crafted,  high  princi- 
pled documents  that  seem  at  first  reading  to 
be  the  products  of  untrammelled  light  and 
the  diligence  of  learned  .scholars,  'Yel.  the 
driving  force  behind  these  documents  has 
invariably  been  the  struggle  of  peoples  ev- 
erywhere demanding  recognition  and  re- 
spect for  their  rights.  It  may  thus  seem  ar 
bitrary  to  restrict  the  historical  overview  of 
human  rights  lo  any  particular  region  or 
period  of  history.  For  I  he  purpo.ses  of  argu- 
ment, however,  our  specific  interest  is  to  un- 
derstand better  the  more  direct  historical 
antecedents  of  the  human  rights  movement 
and  legislation  as  they  exist  today. 

FYom  this  point  of  view,  it  makes  sen.se  to 
confine  the  following  historical  consider- 
ations to  the  Western  Judeo-Christian 
world  in  modern  and  contemporary  times.  It 
IS  in  this  context  that  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  whole  human  rights  perspec- 
tive evolved,  that  is.  the  placing  of  limits 
and  duties  upon  the  authorities  and  the 
community,  nationally  and  internationally, 
based  on  the  paramoiintcN  of  certain  rights 
of  the  human  person.  Back  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  men  demanded 
and  won  limits  on  the  authority  of  the  king 
or  prince.  Later,  rights  were  demanded  from 
the  colonial  power  or,  after  independence  or 
reform,  from  the  new  constitutional  nation 
states  in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Labori- 
ous daily  struggles  and  the  insights  of  politi- 
cal philo.sophers  inspired  one  another 
throughout  this  process.  As  a  result,  bv  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  what  has  been  re- 
cently termed  the  first  generation  of  human 
rights  was  well  established  in  the  legislation 
of  various  countries. 

Not  everyone  was  entitled  lo  this  first  gen- 
eration of  rights,  which  were  civil  and  politi- 
cal. They  were,  to  a  large  extent,  rights  for 
certain  men.  Their  persons,  the  privacy  of 
their  property  and  affairs,  and  their  free- 
dom to  participate  in  the  as.sociative  life  of 
the  community  were  deemed  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  protection  by  the  stale  apparatus 
they  themselves  controlled.  But  women  did 
not  en.|oy  the  .same  rights  nor  were  these 
rights  considered  applicable  lo  all  races  or 
all  social  classes.  Since  lho.se  days,  our 
common  history  has  been,  to  a  significant 
degree,  the  history  of  battles  lo  end  discrim- 
ination and  to  extend  these  basic  civil  and 
political    rights    to    everyone.    The    central 


actors  of  these  battles  have  been  lho.se  who 
have  asserted  their  own  rights:  workers  and 
peasants,  women,  religious  believers,  na- 
tions, ethnic  groups,  indigenous  popula- 
tions, and  various  so-called  minorities  which 
more  often  than  not  are  actually  majorities. 

Together  with  the  increasing  formal  rec- 
ognition <and  I  .say  formal  recognition  be- 
cau.se  they  were  con.secrated  in  law  but  not 
necessarily  ob.served  in  practice)  of  civil  and 
political  rights  for  all.  a  .so-called  second 
generation  of  rights  began  lo  be  formulated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. These  included  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights,  e.g..  the  right  lo  employment 
and  lo  fair  working  conditions,  the  right  to 
a  standard  of  living  that  ensures  health  and 
well-being,  the  right  to  social  security,  the 
right  to  education,  to  participate  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  community,  the  special  rights  of 
motherhood  and  childhood. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Second 
World  War  thai  both  the  first  and  second 
generation  of  rights  were  internationally 
recognized.  Shaken  by  the  barbarity  of  that 
war.  the  independent  nations  at  that  time 
moved  delermini'dly  to  prevent  those  hor- 
rors from  ever  happening  again.  Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations, 
work  on  the  drafting  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  began.  Proclaimed 
by  the  United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  in 
December.  1948.  the  Declaration  leads  off 
with  the  following  statement:  Whereas  rec- 
ognition of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world  .  .  ." 
These  words  link  world  peace  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  The  implication  is  that 
world  peace  and  stability  do  not  rest  only  on 
the  security  of  governments  or  arrange- 
ments among  governments;  it  is  the  freedom 
and  security  of  citizens  of  all  countries  that 
is  the  foundation  of  world  peace.  The  cruel 
experience  of  the  Second  World  War  dictat- 
ed such  conclusions,  thus  providing  the 
basis  for  establishing  the  human  rights 
question  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern. 

The  existing  political  and  economic  struc- 
tures, however,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional, did  not  allow  the  world  to  live  up  to 
its  postwar  vision.  The  real  actors  in  the 
world  arena  at  that  time  were  the  countries 
of  the  North.  Africa  was  still  largely  under 
colonial  rule:  the  Latin  American  countries 
remained  on  the  periphery  of  the  world 
scene,  reflecting  the  marginalization  suf- 
fered by  the  majority  of  their  own  people. 
During  the  Cold  War  years,  there  was 
hardly  room  on  the  world  agenda  for  the 
furthering  of  international  human  rights. 
The  arms  race,  all-out  ideological  confronta- 
tion, and  circum.scribed  proxy  wars  marked 
the  relationship  between  the  two  poles  of 
world  economic,  political,  and  military 
power.  While  the  fact  that  the  world  is  one 
single  stage,  one  single  arena,  had  been  dra- 
matically underscored  by  two  world  wars, 
and  while  this  very  fact  constitutes  the 
basic  assumption  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions was  established,  it  wa.s  the  1960s  that 
clearly  impres.sed  that  reality  in  everyone's 
mind.  Throughout  that  decade,  the  world 
witne.s.sed  the  increasing  clamor  of  the  op- 
pressed majorities.  The  tumultuous  process 
of  decolonialization  unfolded  on  the  African 
continent,  paralleled  by  popular  revolts 
seeking  major  political  and  economic 
changes  in  many  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Similar  processes  occurred  el.sewhere  in 
the  Third  World,  The  development  of  this 
revolution  of  expectation  among  the  most 


backward  sectors  of  less  developed  countries 
took  place  in  the  1960s  in  a  special  interna- 
tional context,  made  up  of  the  North-South 
tensions  and  dialogue,  implicit  recognition 
of  military  parity  between  the  super  powers 
with  their  incipient  efforts  to  limit  the  arms 
race,  and  the  emergence  or  consolidation  of 
various  poles  of  economic,  political,  and 
even  military  influence  on  an  international 
scene  where  there  had  previously  been  but 
two. 

Other  important  factors  included:  the  pro- 
liferation of  internal  political  conflicts  in 
numerous  Third  World  countries  and  the 
consequent  rise  of  strong  dictatorial  regimes 
in  many  of  them;  growing  alarm  over  the 
danger  of  environmental  pollution;  in- 
creased political  awareness  within  various 
creeds  (particularly  Christian  ones),  a  refor- 
mulation of  the  role  that  the  churches 
ought  lo  play  in  the  denunciation  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  structural  causes  of  economic 
and  .social  injustice.  This  list  of  i.ssues  seems 
familiar  now.  but  in  the  1960s  these  con- 
cerns were  just  storming  onto  the  interna- 
tional stage.  As  a  reaction  to  these  develop- 
ments, in  the  early  sixties,  voices  were  in- 
creasingly heard  throughout  the  world  in- 
voking human  rights  to  denounce  situations 
of  intervention  or  repression  and  to  demand 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice.  The  allusion  to 
human  rights  began  thus  to  be  employed  as 
a  reference  lo  a  tentative  body  of  universal 
moral  standards,  not  always  defined  or  un- 
derstood in  the  .same  manner,  in  order  to  re- 
inforce the  legitimacy  of  the  protesters'  de- 
mands. International  attention  during  this 
period  was  stimulated  by  a  number  of 
events  which  acted  as  a  catalyst  and  in- 
creased international  awareness.  Both  the 
invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
United  Stales  marines  in  1965  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  Union 
troops  in  1968  mobilized  large  sectors  of 
world  opinion  around  questions  of  relations 
among  stales  and  of  self-determination  of 
peoples.  In  the  second  half  of  the  1960s,  the 
emergence  or  evolution  of  regimes  such  as 
those  in  Indonesia.  Brazil,  and  Greece,  and 
the  continuing  racist  character  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  South  Africa,  caused  numerous 
voices  to  be  raised  in  defense  of  human 
rights. 

An  important  benchmark  in  this  country 
was.  of  cour.se.  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Indochinese  conflict,  and  the  profound 
questioning  it  provoked  among  U.S.  citizens 
themselves  with  respect  to  their  own  values 
and  their  government's  foreign  policies.  In 
the  early  1970s,  the  proliferation  of  repres 
sive  regimes  in  various  countries  in  the 
Third  World,  particularly  in  South  America, 
and  the  development  of  dissident  move- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  marked  new  steps  in  the  rise  of 
international  interest  in  the  topic  of  human 
rights.  Finally,  the  declared  intention  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  make  human 
rights  a  priority  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
(whatever  the  judgment  may  be  about  the 
actual  human  rights  record  of  that  adminis- 
tration) further  contributed  to  international 
interest  in  Ihe  topic  and  added  to  the  con- 
troversy around  human  rights  questions. 

It  is  in  this  whole  selling  that,  in  the  early 
to  mid-1960s,  the  human  rights  issue  as  it  is 
now  known  began  to  develop  around  the  ac- 
tivities of  ordinary  men  and  women.  Many 
new  international  actors  had  appeared 
while  international  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  centers  spread.  The  world  became 
one  single  arena,  one  single  complex  web  of 
interdependence  or  "interconnections."  As 
people  everywhere  realized  this  fact  and  the 


extent  to  which  domestic  conditions,  includ- 
ing respect  for  human  rights,  depend  on  ex- 
ternal factors,  they  started  taking  more  in- 
terest in  international  affairs  and  from 
there,  many  moved  to  international  activ- 
ism. Thus,  growing  interdependence  and  the 
communication  revolution  have  rai.sed  the 
world's  awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
one  single  human  community— a  tentative, 
conflicting,  and  seemingly  nonviable  com- 
munity, but  in  the  end,  a  community. 

Any  community  that  becomes  aware  of  its 
existence  starts  formulating  basic  values  by 
which  to  guide  itself.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
other  international  human  rights  docu- 
ments constitute  the  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  community  of  nations  to  build 
up  a  system  of  values  of  universal  accept- 
ance. Those  international  instruments  or 
documents  are  therefore  the  starting-point 
for  the  international  human  rights  move- 
ment, the  point  of  relerence.  But  it  was  not. 
as  I  said  until  nongovernmental  groups,  men 
and  women  in  the  streets,  became  involved 
in  human  rights  action  as  opposed  to  norms, 
that  the  language  of  human  rights  and  the 
reference  lo  the  Universal  Declaration 
became  household  notions.  That  is  how  the 
international  movement  for  human  rights 
in  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years  shifted 
its  center  away  from  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  to  ordinary  individuals 
who.  it  has  been  proven,  were  better  pre- 
pared lo  place  their  system  of  values  on  the 
world  agenda.  Also  in  these  last  iwo  decades 
other  central  items,  closely  linked  to  the 
human  rights  question,  appeared  on  that 
international  agenda:  peace  and  disarma- 
ment, protection  of  the  environment  and  of 
national  resources,  the  search  for  a  just  eco- 
nomic order,  and  freedom  from  extreme 
want.  These  issues,  too.  may  be  seen  as  ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  a  nascent  global 
community  that  seeks  to  protect  the 
common  nest  from  being  fouled  or  blown 
up.  and  that  endeavors  to  use  its  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Centered  on  these 
basic  concerns— human  rights,  peace  and 
disarmament,  protection  of  the  envirnn- 
ment— international  movements  involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  have  been  organized,  new  areas  of 
study  have  been  developed,  intergovernmen- 
tal and  governmental  activity  has  proliferat- 
ed. 

TOWARD  UNIVERSAL  NORMS  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Let  US  turn,  after  sketching  the  evolution 
of  the  human  rights  question,  to  my  conten- 
tion that  a  system  of  basic  values  which  is 
universally  accepted  is  gradually  being 
forged  and  that  it  takes  the  form  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  norms.  To  what  extent 
can  one  affirm  that  human  rights  are  uni- 
versal, knowing  as  we  do  the  vast  differ- 
ences—political, ideological,  social,  econom- 
ic—that are  to  be  found  among  the  nation 
states  of  today?  How  can  it  be  said  that  free- 
dom of  expression  means  the  same  in  the 
Netherlands  as  in  Czechoslovakia,  that  po- 
litical rights  are  conceived  of  similarly  in 
Saudi  Arabia  as  in  Canada?  To  these  ques- 
tions we  may  respond  that  the  international 
human  rights  documents  which  contain 
these  norms  were  agreed  upon  after  a  long 
drafting  process  involving  complicated  polit- 
ical bargaining.  As  a  result,  there  are  built- 
in  ambiguities  and  generalities  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  respective  provisions  wherever 
consensus  could  not  be  reached.  Summariz- 
ing the  normative  quality  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  we  find  dif- 
ferent norms  expressed  more  or  less  strong- 
ly according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree 


of  consensus  achieved.  So  when  we  talk 
about  the  "universal"'  value  of  human 
rights,  we  use  that  term  advisedly  but  with 
a  realistic  eye  on  the  various  degrees  of  con- 
sensus that  have  shaped  the  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Declaration. 

Let  me  be  more  precise.  The  consensus 
which  is  now  expressed  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  and  in  the  United  Nations  cov- 
enants, and  other  major  regional  and  inter- 
national human  rights  instruments,  consists 
of  five  general  points.  In  the  first  area  there 
is  an  ab.solute  condemnation  of  the  mo.st  ex- 
treme forms  of  privation  of  freedom  and 
degradation  of  the  person,  namely,  slavery 
and  servitude;  on  this,  you  find  East  and 
West  in  agreempnt.  There  is  al.so  an  abso- 
lute condemnation  of  extreme  forms  of  in- 
tolerance: the  denial  of  freedom  of  thought 
or  religion,  at  least  insofar  as  holding  views 
goes  (expressing  them  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely, involving  many  nuances).  Within  this 
first  area,  we  find  in  addition  agreement  on 
the  absolute  condemnation  of  extreme 
forms  of  defenselessness  of  the  individual 
before  the  state,  namely,  torture  and  the 
denial  of  due  process,  at  least  at  a  minimal 
level.  Torture  is  condemned  even  more 
strongly  than  killing,  not  because  anyone 
would  not  prefer  to  be  tortured  rather  than 
killed,  but  because  there  is  this  element  of 
extreme  defenselessness:  the  person  being 
tortured  has  first  been  rendered  completely 
defenseless.  This  universal  condemnation  of 
torture  in  theory  doesnl  mean,  however, 
that  the  practice  of  torture  has  beer  abol- 
ished, but  only  that  the  values  defended  by 
the  condemnation  are  deemed  lo  be  of  uni- 
versal validity. 

The  second  area  of  con.sensus  expressed  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  and  other  instru- 
ments is  the  protection  of  life,  personal 
freedom,  and  citizenship,  apart  from  (and 
heres  the  rub)  lawful  exceptions.  Life,  citi- 
zenship, and  personal  freedom  are  protected 
everywhere  and  deemed  worthy  values.  The 
lawful  exceptions  are  the  problem.  What  is 
considered  a  crime  in  some  countries  repre- 
sents perfectly  innocent  behavior  in  others. 
And  what  is  punished  with  very  severe  pen- 
allies  in  one  country  may  be  only  a  misde- 
meanor elsewhere:  these  differences  point 
to  different  values.  Actually,  the  way 
human  rights  norms  are  constructed  allows 
for  these  differences  though,  of  course,  they 
are  not  meant  to  become  loopholes  for 
abu.ses  against  the  absolute  values  referred 
to  before.  You  cannot,  for  instance,  permit 
the  condemnation  or  killing  of  a  per.son  be- 
cause of  beliefs  that  person  holds,  nor  can 
you  permit  killing  through  torture.  In  other 
words,  the  first  .set  of  values  remains  abso- 
lute. But  certain  countries  interpret  these 
norms  as  allowing  them  to  apply  the  death 
penalty  for  an  economic  crime,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  punished  less  severely  (per- 
haps by  a  fine)  in  other  countries. 

Let  us  move  now  to  the  third  area  of  con- 
.sensus. The  .second  one.  as  we  have  seen,  is 
already  less  absolute,  and  allows  of  lawful 
exceptions.  The  third  one  involves  the  gen- 
eral affirmation  of  certain  freedoms  and  in- 
violabilities: for  example,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, of  movement,  of  a.ssociation.  ihe  invio- 
lability of  the  home  and  correspondence, 
and  the  privacy  of  personal  affairs.  The  real 
content  of  those  values.  howe\er  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  freedom  of  expression,  is 
not  defined.  Does  it  mean  the  private  and 
plural  ownership  of  the  ma.ss  media,  or 
having  the  party  express  the  will  of  the 
people  through  the  official  organ.s?  Inter- 
pretations vary.  In  addition,  these  rights 
can  be  restricted  by  an  appeal   to  higher 
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values  like  national  security,  morality,  or 
public  order.  There  is.  in  fact,  no  precise 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  these 
values  in  different  .societies.  Indeed,  martial 
law.  state  of  siege,  or  the  invocation  of  na- 
tional security  are  the  grounds  in  many 
countries  for  the  derogation  of  rights  that 
are  accepted  as  valid  m  pnnciple;  they  seek 
refuge  in  the  alleged  exception,  arguing 
that  they  have  a  case  for  actually  applying 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  fourth  area  of  con.sensus  is  a  very 
general  endorsement  of  the  democratic 
model,  political  participation,  i.e.  that  gov- 
ernments should  be  elected  by  the  people; 
but  the  respective  norms  are  not  preci.se 
enough  and  the  vagueness  allows  many  dif- 
ferent regimes  to  contend  that  their  par- 
ticular governments  are  mdeed  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people,  or  at  least  rep- 
resent a  transition  toward  that  after  a 
period  of  social  turmoil. 

A  fifth  and  final  area  of  consensus  is  the 
assertion  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
rights.  These  rights  have  perhaps  the  weak- 
est support  in  the  international  human 
rights  documents.  They  are  put  forward  as 
goals  to  be  attained  progressively  through 
internal  effort  and  international  coopera- 
tion. Thus,  different  governments  with 
varying  economic  policies  can  argue  that 
they  are  aiming  precisely  at  those  objectives 
but  that  more  time  is  needed,  maybe  ten 
years,  maybe  twenty. 

These  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  correspond  to  the  various  levels  of 
consensus  we  have  just  summarized.  Such 
consensus  may  seem  rather  slender  and  un- 
impressive; yet  it  is  arguably  the  largest  ex- 
plicit ideological  consensus  ever  reached  by 
humankind.  Thus  we  may  affirm  that  the 
human  rights  normative  system-that  is. 
the  norms  contained  in  the  major  interna- 
tional human  rights  documents— does  enjoy 
a  degree  of  universal  acceptance  (which 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  universal  ot.ierv 
ance).  We  know  well  that  acceptance  of  a 
norm  can  be  mere  lip  service  and  can  coexist 
in  practice  with  flagrant  violations  of  the 
same  norm. 

Ideological  differences,  as  I  said,  are  to  a 
large  extent  built  into  the  norms  them- 
selves, in  that  they  account  for  the  vague- 
ness of  the  norms  or  for  exceptions  to  them. 
Still,  this  consensus  is  dynamic  and  grows 
through  the  activism  and  .scholarly  work 
undertaken  within  the  framework  of  human 
rights  advocacy.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
The  persistent  activity  of  the  human  rights 
movements  has  established  the  principle 
that  you  cannot  punish  a  person  according 
to  an  internal  law.  no  matter  how  formally 
legitimate  that  law  may  be.  if  that  person  is 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  an  international- 
ly recognized  human  right.  That  limits  the 
scope  of.  say.  what  in  an  Eastern  country 
might  be  considered  hooliganism  or  an 
action  against  the  state.  Certain  regimes  are 
still  not  prepared  to  accept  the  idea  that 
peaceful  di.ssent  is  legitimate,  and  they  may 
incarcerate  those  who  engage  in  it.  But  they 
are  being  increasingly  pre.ssured  by  the 
human  rights  movement  in  the  internation- 
al community  to  observe  the  norm  which 
says  that  people  should  not  be  put  in  pri.son 
for  exercising  their  human  rights.  The 
movement  is  saving,  in  effect,  that  such 
"lawful  exceptions"  cannot  be  merely  pre- 
texts for  denying  the  exercise  of  one's 
rights.  Another  example  would  be  the 
meaning  of  democratic  elections.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  there  is  universal 
agreement  on  basic  principles  for  free  elec- 
tions, but  It  is  getting  more  difficult  for  re- 


gimes to  call  their  state  elections  legitimate 
when  they  do  not  meet  the  standards  gradu 
ally  -set  up  by  the  international  community 
as  valid  criteria  for  the  fairness  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  the  consensus  on  human  rights  is 
dynamic.  Indeed,  the  universality  of  human 
rights,  in  theory,  and  (especially)  in  prac 
tice.  is  one  of  the  key  questions  that  has  to 
be  considered  when  we  address  the  general 
topic  of  these  lectures— the  moral  dimen 
sions  of  international  conduct.  Is  there  in 
fact  an  international  law  system?  Are  there 
international  values?  I  could  claim  there  is  a 
gradually  but  steadily  evolving  system  of 
universally  accepted  values.  Their  universal- 
ity is  further  reinforced  by  several  factors 
apart  from  the  existence  of  covenants  and 
documents  signed  by  most  governments 
First  of  all,  major  creeds  and  religions 
accept  explicitly  or  implicitly  the  compat- 
ibility between  human  rights  norms  and 
their  own  moral  visions. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  .some  pertinent 
elements  in  the  Christian  tradition  to  illus- 
trate this  point.  Though  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable, of  course,  whether  one  can  speak 
of  a  single  Christian  tradition  without 
making  important  distinctions  among  the 
various  sects  and  churches  that  embody 
that  tradition,  still  it  is  important  to  point 
out  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  vision,  if 
we  may  use  that  phrase,  which  can  help  ex 
plain  the  position  on  human  rights  adopted 
by  both  the  Catholic  Church  and  certain 
Protestant  churches  and  international  ecu- 
menical groups  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Here  are  a  few  of  those  commonly  agreed 
upon  positions:  (a)  Human  beings  po.sse.ss  a 
transcendental  worth  not  subordinate  to 
any  other  end.  Persons  cannot  be  made  in- 
strumental to  social  and  political  arrange- 
ments. Human  beings  precede  the  state,  (bi 
Human  dignity  is  inherent  in  all  individuals. 
Rights  are  the  conditions  for  the  realization 
of  human  dignity  in  action,  (c)  Religious 
freedom  stands  preeminent  among  human 
rights,  (d)  A  preferential  option  for  the  poor 
should  take  precedence  over  economic  liber- 
ty purchased  at  the  cost  of  extreme  want. 
(e»  The  social  function  of  the  church  is  to 
endorse  and  to  encourage  rather  than  to 
enact  and  to  enforce.  Consequently,  there  is 
le.ss  concern  in  the  church's  approach  to 
rights  with  legal  than  with  moral  issues  of 
enforcement.  (f»  In  an  effort  to  consider  all 
the  dimensions  of  human  dignity,  civil  and 
political  rights  as  well  as  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights  are  equally  stres.sed.  (g) 
This  is  done  in  a  way  that  seems  to  respond 
to  a  harmonious  vision  of  social  life  but  per- 
haps without  sufficient  reference  to  the  re 
ality  of  conflict.  This  is  probably  the  result 
of  the  Christian  conviction  that  love  can  be 
a  source  of  reconciliation  and  conflict  reso- 
lution, (h)  Finally,  churches  stress  that  the 
Iran.scendental  nature  of  the  human  person 
IS  incompatible  with  purely  materialistic 
systems  of  lifestyles. 

These  are  .some  of  the  elements  that  can 
be  considered  common  to  the  Christian 
vision,  if  you'll  permit  me  that  inexact  ex- 
pre.ssion;  most  of  these  have  been  consoli- 
dated, m  fact,  within  the  last  couple  of  dec- 
ades. While  these  notions  are  not  exactly 
equivalents  for  the  principles  of  human 
rights,  they  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
them.  Furthermore,  explicit  statements  by 
church  leaders  have  u.sed  human  rights  lan- 
guage and  have  stressed  the  compatibility 
between  church  teaching  and  human  rights. 
Human  rights  may  thus  be  developing  into  a 
kind  of  universal  lay  ethics  compatible  with 


other  ethical  systems.  International  human 
rights  activists  find  in  these  norms  a  .solid 
common  moral  reference,  albeit  a  narrow- 
one,  that  tran.scends  whatever  other  theo- 
logical differences  they  may  have. 

This  last  point  deserves  further  attention, 
for  many  who  praise  the  human  rights 
movement  for  its  humanitarian  work  feel 
nevertheless  that  its  viewpoint  is  rather 
narrow-minded  and  naive  Torture,  political 
imprisonment,  or  starvation,  it  is  said,  are 
just  symptoms  of  deeper  problems  whose 
root  causes  the  human  rights  movement 
neither  analyzes  nor  seeks  to  remove.  In  re- 
sponse I  would  say  that  human  rights  activ- 
ism is,  of  course,  but  one  of  numerous  possi- 
ble approaches  to  questions  of  justice, 
progress,  or  constructive  coexistance.  Many 
avenues  ha\e  been  taken  in  addressing  such 
questions,  including  trade  union  member- 
ship, party  politics,  public  interest  groups, 
and  educational  efforts.  All  these  approach- 
es are  both  legitimate  and  important,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  various  types  of  in- 
volvement to  be  mutually  exclusive.  Most 
human  rights  activists  have,  in  fact,  specific 
political  persuasions,  and  are  active  in 
arenas  other  than  the  human  rights  move- 
ment. So  far,  the  movement  has  not  turned 
into  an  all-encompassing  .sect  or  set  of 
dogmas,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  not.  Seen 
in  this  light,  the  human  rights  movement 
can  be  best  considered  as  an  implicit  alli- 
ance for  a  specific  .set  of  actions,  an  alliance 
among  people  of  many  persuasions  who  may 
indeed  hold  opposing  views  on  other  politi- 
cal matters.  The  tacit  understanding  among 
them  is  that  conflict  will  continue  to  mark 
the  course  of  human  events,  but  that  cer- 
tain essential  values  can  and  must  be  af- 
firmed as  essential  to  life  and  society.  To 
achieve  that  goal,  it  is  important  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  con.sensus.  even  a  relatively 
narrow  one  like  human  rights.  This  univer- 
sality or  common  ground  beyond  political 
differences  that  exists  among  human  rights 
activists  is  another  argument  for  the  validi- 
ty of  human  rights  them.selves. 

A  third  element  that  contributes  to  the 
universality  of  human  rights,  in  addition  to 
the  religious  and  ethical  bases,  is  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  mass  media.  By  increas- 
ing their  coverage  of  human  rights  i.ssues. 
and  by  accepting  as  credible  the  informa- 
tion coming  from  the  main  human  rights  or- 
ganizations, the  ma.ss  media  have  contribut- 
ed to  making  human  rights  a  familiar 
notion  and  a  daily  concern. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  international 
values  apart  from  tho.se  contained  in  inter- 
national agreements  on  human  rights.  I 
argue  that  human  rights  represent  the  main 
component  on  this  growing  common  pool  of 
international  values,  but  there  have  been 
other  contributors  to  it  as  well.  We  find 
these  other  values  implicit  in  certain  key 
issues  that  have  found  a  central  place  on 
the  international  agenda  of  vital  concerns, 
concerns  relating  to  subsistence,  the  securi- 
ty and  welfare  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
nations.  I  am  referring  here  to  questions  of 
development,  peace  and  di.sarmament.  and 
the  protection  of  the  environment.  These 
i.ssues  express  central  interests  of  the  inter- 
national community.  In  emphasizing  activ- 
ism on  these  issues.  I  am  saying  that  it  is 
truly  in  the  interest  of  the  international 
community  actively  to  promote  peace,  a 
clean  environment,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Important  as  these  i.ssues  are.  they 
have  not  yet  achieved  a  degree  of  consensus 
in  practice  that  would  allow  them  to  be 
translated  into  international  norms.  What  I 
mean  is  thai  in  the  process  of  formation  of 


such  norms,  there  is  a  moment  when  certain 
values  begin  to  be  shared  and  proclaimed. 
But  for  those  general  aspirations  and  values 
to  be  made  operative,  there  must  be  consid- 
erable consensus  on  detail.  This  had  not  yet 
happened  for  this  so-called  third  generation 
of  human  rights.  There  is  as  yet  no  specific 
international  instrument  setting  forth  this 
third  generation  of  rights.  They  are  still 
being  di.scussed  in  theory.  If  the  first  gen- 
eration covered  civil  and  political  rights,  and 
the  second,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
rights,  the  third  generation  would  go 
beyond  these  to  include  the  right  to  peace, 
the  right  of  development,  and  the  right  to  a 
clean  environment,  among  others.  But  how 
do  you  translate  such  "rights  "  into  func- 
tional norms  for  the  international  communi- 
ty at  this  time?  As  we  have  .seen,  even  social 
and  economic  rights  (the  so-called  second 
generation)  have  proved  difficult  to  put  into 
operation  (to  be  enforceable  or  justiciable, 
to  use  more  technical  legal  terms).  Still,  this 
third  generation  of  rights  is  slowly  taking 
shape,  and  may  eventually  crystallize  into 
feasible  norms. 

WHOSE  RESPONSIBILITY  ARE  HUMAN  RIGHTS? 

Having  established  now  the  fact  that 
there  are  universal,  international  norms  for 
human  rights.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a 
second  question.  What  role  do  these  inter- 
national values  play  in  the  actions  of  gov- 
ernments and  individuals?  In  other  words. 
who.se  behavior  are  international  norms 
supposed  to  regulate?  First  and  foremost. 
the.se  norms  are  aimed  at  regulating  the  be- 
havior of  signatory  states,  and  more  precise- 
ly, of  the  governments  of  those  states.  For 
historical  legal  reasons,  human  rights  aimed 
primarily  at  protecting  the  individual  before 
the  state  and  not  the  individual  before  an- 
other individual;  for  the  latter,  each  nation 
has  its  own  legal  system.  Now  it  is  true  that 
individuals  can  and  often  do  attack  the 
values  which  human  rights  norms  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  protect,  for  example,  the  case  of 
contemporary  forms  of  terrorism.  But  it  is 
precisely  the  function  of  the  state  appara- 
tus (the  judiciary,  the  police)  to  defend  citi- 
zens against  these  attacks,  which  are  outlawed 
by  national  legislatures  and  punished  by  na- 
tional courts.  The  same  crime,  whether 
committee  by  governments  or  nongovern- 
mental groups,  should  receive  the  .same 
moral  condemnation,  but  mobilizing  the 
international  community  and  international 
human  rights  machinery  should  be  reserved 
for  the  protection  of  tho.se  left  defenseless 
becau.se  the  very  institutions  of  the  state 
that  are  charged  with  protecting  their 
human  rights  are  actually  violating  them. 

That  turns  out  to  be  a  rather  important 
distinction,  for  many  people  claim  that  the 
human  rights  movement  does  not  condemn 
terrorism  .sufficiently.  Issuing  moral  con- 
demnations is  easy  enough,  but  attempting 
to  mobilize  international  pressure  again.st 
terrorist  groups  the  same  way  one  does 
against  governments  is  neither  effective  nor 
very  sensible,  since  these  groups  do  not 
accept  responsibility  as  governments  do  to 
protect  their  citizens  against  abuses.  Thus, 
governments  are  agencies  primarily  charged 
with  observing  human  rights.  This  implies 
negative  and  positive  duties,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  various  rights.  It  also  im- 
plies that  government  not  embrace  concep- 
tions of  national  interest  which  arc  inimical 
to  human  rights. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  here  of 
such  conceptions  of  national  security  which 

have  actually  denied  the  very  foundations 
of  human  rights.  In  certain  South  American 
countries,  such  national  security  doctrines 


evolved  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  In  stud- 
ies by  scholars  both  in  this  hemisphere  and 
in  Europe,  these  doctrines  have  been  shown 
to  lead  to  policies  that  affect  defense  but 
also  economics,  questions  of  political  ideolo- 
gy and.  indeed,  the  very  structure  of  the 
state.  According  to  these  doctrines,  national 
security  is  seen  as  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity of  the  military,  and  considerations  of  na- 
tional security  are  given  precedence  over 
the  rights  of  individuals.  As  you  can  see. 
such  a  conception  is  inimical  to  the  whole 
notion  of  human  rights,  since  it  exactly  re- 
verses the  priorities,  giving  consideration  to 
the  rights  of  individuals  only  after  the  in- 
terests of  an  amply  defined  national  securi- 
ty are  satisfied.  This  is.  of  course,  an  unac- 
ceptable political  philosophy.  Governments 
are  not  only  bound  to  protect  human  rights, 
but  they  cannot  legitimately  develop  or  dis- 
seminate conceptions  of  national  security 
which  are  intrinsically  opposed  to  the  es- 
sence of  human  rights.  The  duties  of  gov- 
ernment include,  furthermore,  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  policy  that  fosters  human 
rights  and  does  not  lead  to  the  condoning  of 
human  rights  violations  by  other  govern- 
ments. 

But.  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  al.so  an  im- 
portant role  for  the  individual,  and  many  in- 
dividuals are  actually  taking  up  that  role 
today.  For  at  the  base  of  the  international 
human  rights  network  are  the  numerous 
local  organizations  which  have  developed  in 
the  very  countries  where  harsh  violations  of 
basic  rights  occur.  They  are  working  at  this 
very  moment  under  difficult  conditions  and 
must  often  suffer  repression  themselves. 
These  groups  vary  greatly  in  size  and  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities,  but  they  have  much 
in  common:  they  gather  people  from  differ 
ent  political  persuasions  and  creeds  around 
the  human  rights  agenda.  They  give  legal, 
moral,  and  material  a.ssistance  to  those  who 
have  been  persecuted  and  discriminated 
against  and  to  their  families.  They  have  the 
best  information  on  these  que.stions  of 
rights  violations,  and  they  produce  reliable, 
documented  evidence  which  is  often  the 
main  basis  for  international  action.  They 
are  certainly  the  main  hope  of  many  of 
their  compatriots,  and  an  inspiration  for 
their  counterparts  around  the  world. 
Among  international  human  rights  organi- 
zations, some  attempt  to  be  global  in  their 
scope,  as  is  the  case  with  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, which  relies  on  the  work  of  members 
gathered  in  some  3.000  groups  worldwide;  so 
too.  the  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists, the  International  League  for  Human 
Rights,  and  the  human  rights  programs  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Local  and 
international  nongovernmental  human 
rights  organizations  regularly  present  evi- 
dence to  the  United  Nations  and  to  other 
intergovernmental  bodies.  Several  of  these 
bodies  have  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  and 
improved  the  quality  of  their  work  because 
of  this  stream  of  information. 

The  last  question  I  would  like  to  address  is 
whether  the  establishment  of  norms  for 
human  rights  involves  a  correlative  duty  for 
individuals.  This  is  a  question  filled  with  po- 
litical and  ideological  implications,  for  many 
governments  have  stressed  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens as  a  way  of  putting  aside  the  question 
of  human  rights.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
or  ignored  that  there  is  a  correlative  duty 
for  every  right.  Individuals  have  the  duty  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  duty  to 
promote  human  rights.  Such  duties,  howev- 
er, are  more  moral  than  legal,  in  the  .sen.se 
that  they  are  not  enforceable  unless  an  indi- 
vidual so  blantantly  disregards  the  human 


rights  of  others  as  to  be  guilty  of  criminal 
conduct.  This  question  needs  to  be  studied 
further,  for  the  i.ssue  has  up  to  now  been  .so 
intertwined  with  political  and  propaganda 
issues  that  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  it. 

Now  let  me  summarize.  There  were  two 
basic  assertions  that  I  wanted  to  substanti- 
ate tonight.  First  of  all.  that  there  is  in  fact 
an  international  system  of  values,  that  such 
an  international  system  of  human  values  is 
of  universal  validity.  Second,  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  is  a  task  both  for  govern- 
ments and  for  ordinary  men  and  women. 
These  .statements  seem  simple  enough,  and 
would  hardly  appear  to  need  a  fifty-minute 
long  substantiation.  Yel  they  constitute  the 
very  ground  for  the  formulation  of  all  other 
moral  considerations  concerning  interna- 
tional human  rights.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  other  items  that  are  of  great  interest 
and  need  to  be  discussed,  and  I  hope  you 
will  raise  some  of  them  during  the  question 
period:  for  example,  the  moral  foundations 
for  foreign  policies  based  on  human  rights, 
or  the  agenda  for  future  human  rights 
action  and  research. 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  October  25.  1983 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  m.v  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  As  we  approach 
the  debate  on  natural  gas  decontrol,  I 
believe  that  we  can  all  benefit  by  re- 
membering the  events  surrounding  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  a  decade  ago. 
Price  controls  on  oil  did  not  resolve 
that  situation,  and  price  controls  have 
not  worked  for  natural  gas  either.  I  re- 
alize the  complexities  involved  in  this 
important  matter,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  simple,  overriding  concept 
that  free  enterprise  is  the  best  course 
for  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  25. 
1983] 

Ten  Years  After 

Last  week  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  accompanying 
mania  about  the  "energy  crisis  "  and  the 
need"  for  federally  imposed  price  controls. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  in  the  past  10 
years,  its  that  price  controls  don't  work 
and,  in  fact,  act  to  the  detriment  both  of 
energy  consumers  and  producers.  It's  no  co- 
incidence that  energy  prices  have  declined, 
gasoline  lines  have  disappeared  and  OPEC 
has  fallen  into  disarray  since  President 
Carter  began  and  President  Reagan  com- 
pleted oil  decontrol. 

A  test  of  how  well  Congress  has  learned 
these  lessons  is  expected  to  come  shortly 
when  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  an  ad- 
ministration-supported natural  gas  decon- 
trol bill.  The  measure,  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, would  phase  out  controls  on  all  cate- 
gories of  natural  gas  by  mid-1988.  Mean- 
while, producers  and  pipelines  could  rewrite 
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existing  contracts  that  embody  the  tremen- 
dous price  distortions  created  by  the  current 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  with  its  myriad  cate- 
gories of  old  gas."  new  gas.'  deep  gas,' 
etc. 

The  NGPA  is  due  to  expire  in  1985.  but 
controls  would  remain  on  about  half  of  all 
gas  now  produced,  mainly  lower-priced  "old 
gas  "  The  aim  of  the  new  legislation  is  to 
avoid  such  a  two-tier  system  and  to  permit 
full-fledged  competition  that  will  lead  to 
lower  average  prices.  Moreover,  the  Senate 
bill  would  make  pipelines  contract  carri 
ers.  •  permitting  large  consumers  such  a.s 
utilities,  factories  and  farm  cooperatives  to 
negotiate  directly  with  gas  producers  and 
then  to  contract  with  pipelines  to  carry  the 
gas.  This  loo  would  open  up  the  gas  market 
to  further  competition  and  would  dampen 
prices. 

However,  according  to  the  twisted  logic  of 
■consumer  advocates  "  and  some  members  of 
Congress,  natural  ga.s  decontrol  will  mean 
far  higher  prices.  Many  of  these  people,  of 
course,  were  the  same  ones  railing  against 
oil  decontrol,  predicting  huge  price  in- 
creases as  oil  companies  .soaked"  consum- 
ers who  would  no  longer  be  protected"  by 
federal  controls. 

The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association, 
which  repre.senls  producers  who  obviously 
have  an  important  stake  in  gas  prices,  con 
eludes  that  prices  will  actually  fall  after  de 
control  and  consumers  will  reap  significant 
savings."  Its  newly  published  study  .says 
that  20<"f  is  a  -fair  estimate"  of  the  drop  in 
gas  prices  at  the  margin  one  year  after  de- 
control. Using  a  con.servatlve  figure  of  only 
a  5"^  drop,  it  calculates  that  consumers 
could  save  as  much  as  95  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  or  more  than  $100  a  year  for  the 
average  household. 

What  the  gas  producers  recognize— as  oil 
producers  have  already  experienced-is  that 
decontrol  will  bring  much  new  conpetition 
on  stream.  Shut  in  gas  will  begin  flowing, 
enhanced  recovery  techniques  will  become 
affordable,  and  expensive  gas  producers  will 
be  forced  to  lowi-r  prices  or  get  out  of  the 
market.  Gas  producers,  as  well  as  pipelines, 
will  perforce  have  to  look  to  higher  volume 
sales,  not  higher  unit  prices,  to  turn  a 
profit.  Well  .see  in  the  coming  Capitol  Hill 
debate  whether  members  of  Congre.ss  have 
yet  learned  the  facts  of  life  about  energy  ec 
onomics. 


ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 
NEED  NOT  FOLLOW  APPRO 
PRIATIONS  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Labor-HHS-Ediieation  con- 
ferenee  report  came  before  us.  I  pro- 
tested language  in  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  reports  of  that  legislation  di 
reeling  certain  expenditures  under 
title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  in  1978  81.  pro- 
vides for  a  number  of  research,  demon- 
stration, education,  and  training 
projects.  Specifically,  section  422  of 
the  act.  creating  discretionary  demon- 
stration projects,  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  "give  special  consideration  to 
the  funding  of  rural  area  agencies  on 
aging  to  conduct  model  projects  devot- 
ed to  the  special  needs  of  the  rural  el- 


derly "—the  only  section  in  title  IV  so 
to  specify. 

The  language  in  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  attempted  to  direct 
AOA  to  expend  appropriated  funds  on 
other  programs  in  title  IV— to  the  det- 
riment of  these  programs  aimed  at  the 
elderly. 

In  addition,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  attempted  to  steer  section 
424  funding  to  .so-called  national  legal 
services  programs— despite  the  absence 
of  any  such  direction  in  .section  424. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  contains  more  than  sufficient  di- 
rection to  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  No  elaboration  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  is  necessary.  In 
fact,  this  attempt  to  direct  funding  by 
the  committees  undermines  the  spirit 
of  title  IV,  which  makes  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  allocation  of 
title  IV  funds  be  discretionary  and 
that  rural  elderly  get  .special  consider- 
ation. 

And  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees found  it  ab.solutely  necessary  to 
tinker  with  the  machinery  of  title  IV. 
it  would  have  behoovt^d  them  to  con- 
sult with  the  members  of  the  authoriz- 
ing subcommittee— which  I  chair— to 
seek  our  active  support  and  coopera- 
tion. I  can  tell  you.  however,  that  had 
the  committees  sought  my  support  for 
this  report  language,  it  would  not  have 
been  forthcoming  and  I  would,  in  fact, 
have  actively  oppo.sed  that  language. 

As  it  happens.  I  have  also  a.sked  offi- 
cials at  the  Administration  on  Aging 
to  consult  with  me  as  they  make  allo- 
cation decisions  in  this  fiscal  year,  and 
when  they  do  consult  me  I  intend  to 
advise  them  to  ignore  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  directions. 

And  after  consulting  with  the  Con- 
gressional Re.search  Service.  I  have 
been  supplied  with  documentation 
which  shows  that  precedent  exists  for 
AOA  to  do  exactly  that  — ignore  the 
language. 

Previous  decisions  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  this  area— with  the  LTV 
case  being  the  leading  example— have 
made  it  clear  that  executive  agencies 
are  free  to  ignore  directions  by  Appro- 
priations Committees  which  do  not  ac- 
tually appear  on  the  face  of  the  stat- 
ute, as  long  as  the  agencies'  actions 
are  otherwi.se  within  the  law. 

As  I  have  indicatt^d  earlier,  ignoring 
the  appropriations  report  would  be 
otherwise  within  the  law  since  the 
operative  law.  title  IV.  ha.s  exactly  the 
opposite  thrust  of  the  report  language. 
The  only  other  restraints  on  ignoring 
report  language,  the  memo  notes,  are 
practical  ones.  Yet  ignoring  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing subcommittee  would  present  prac- 
tical problems  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  a  memorandum 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
General  Coun.sel.  which  outlines  the 
law   in   this  area,   be   inserted   in   the 
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Record  at  this  point  to  provide  both 
Senators  and  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  with  direction  in  this 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Principles  of  Federal  Appropriations  Law 

ITSE  OF  legislative  HISTORY 

A  fundamental  principle  basic  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  both  Federal  and  State  laws 
is  that  all  statutes  are  to  be  construed  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture. United  States  v.  American  Trucking 
Association  Inc..  310  U.S.  534  (1940).  2A 
Sutherland.  Statutes  and  Statutory  Con- 
structton  5  45.05  (Sands  ed.  1973);  38  Comp. 
Gen.  229  il958i.  This  intent  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  words  of  the  statute  itself, 
from  the  equity  of  the  statute."  from  the 
statute's  legislative  history,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways.  See  Sutherland  5  45.05. 
supra.  The  legislative  history  may  be  exam- 
ined as  an  aid  in  determining  the  intention 
of  the  lawmakers  when  the  statute  is  not 
clear  (see.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Donniss  Co.. 
393  U.S.  297  (1969);  53  Comp.  Gen.  40! 
( 1973)).  or  when  application  of  the  statutory 
language  would  produce  an  absurd  or  unrea- 
.sonable  result  (46  Comp.  Gen.  556  (1966)). 
or  if  I  he  legislative  history  provides  -per- 
suasive evidence"  of  what  Congre.ss  intend- 
ed. (Boston  Sand  and  Graicl  Company  v. 
United  Stales.  278  U.S.  41.  48  (1928)).  55 
Comp  Gen.  307.  317  (  1975). 

Legislative  history  is.  with  certain  excep- 
tions, used  in  appropriations  law  much  the 
.same  as  it  is  u.sed  in  other  areas  of  law  in- 
volving the  application  of  statutes.  For  ex- 
ample: 

A  conference  report  is  generally  viewed  as 
the  most  authoritative  single  .source  of  legis- 
lative hi.story.  See.  e.g..  8-142011.  April  30, 
1971. 

Where  there  is  direct  conflict  in  the  floor 
debates  and  there  is  no  more  authoritative 
source  of  legislative  history  available,  it  is 
legitimate  to  give  weight  to  such  factors  as 
which  Hou.se  originated  the  provision  in 
question  and  which  Hou.se  has  the  more  de- 
tailed and  dear  cut'  hi.story.  49  Comp. 
Gen.  411  (1970). 

Statements  of  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress,  even  if  that  Member  is  the  bill's 
sponsor  or  draftsman,  are  not  controlling  in 
the  face  of  contrary  indications  in  more  au 
thoritative  portions  of  legislative  history 
such  as  commit  tin'  reports.  However,  tho.se 
statements  may  be  accepted  in  the  ab.sence 
of  any  other  legislative  history.  B  114829. 
June  27.  1975. 

Post-enactment  comments  are  normally 
not  given  much  weight.  However,  they  may 
be  relevant  in  the  absence  of  other  more  au- 
thoritative material.  See  B  169491.  June  16, 
1980. 

In  construing  appropriation  acts,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  consistently  ap- 
plied traditional  principles  of  statutory  con- 
struction so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of 
Congre.ss.  In  many  ca.ses.  when  the  meaning 
of  an  appropriation  act  seemed  clear.  GAO 
has  resolved  questions  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  expenditur(\s  without  resort  to  leg- 
islative history.  In  other  cases,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  referred  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  an  appropriation  act  in  order 
to  properly  interpret  language  in  the  act 
that  purported  to  impose  qualifications,  re- 
quirements, or  restrictions.  See  decisions 
cit(>d  at  55  Comp.  Gen.  307.  317  (1975).  For 
example,  in  49  Comp.  Gen.  679  (1970).  the 
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legislative  history  of  various  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  acts  was  examined 
to  determine  whether  a  provision  in  the 
1969  Act  precluded  payment  of  certain  tui- 
tion fees  for  ROTC  students. 

Retroactivity  o.f  statutes 
Statutes  and  amendments  to  statutes  are 
construed  to  apply  prospectively  only  (that 
is.  from  their  date  of  enactment  or  other  ef- 
fective date  if  one  is  specified).  Statutes  will 
not  be  construed  to  apply  retroactively 
unless  a  retroactive  construction  is  required 
by  express  language  or  by  nece.ssary  impli- 
cation or  unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  this 
is  what  Congre-ss  clearly  intended.  38  Comp. 
Gen.  103  (1958);  34  Comp.  Gen.  404  (1955); 
28  Comp.  Gen.  162  (1948);  16  Comp.  Gen. 
1051  (1937);  7  Comp.  Gen.  266  (1927);  5 
Comp.  Gen.  381  (1925);  2  Comp.  Gen.  267 
(1922):  26  Comp.  Dec.  40  (1919);  B-205180. 
November  27.  1981;  B-191190.  February  13. 
1980;  B-162208.  August  28.  1967. 

Another  line  of  cases  has  dealt  with  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  retroactivity.  GAO  is  reluc- 
tant to  construe  a  statute  to  retroactively 
abolish  or  diminish  rights  which  had  ac- 
crued before  its  enactment  unle.ss  this  wa.s 
clearly  the  legislative  intent.  For  example, 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  authorized 
$50  special  payments  "  to  certain  taxpayers. 
Legislation  in  1977  ablolished  the  special 
payments  as  of  its  date  of  enactment.  GAO 
held  in  B- 190751.  April  11.  1978.  that  pay- 
ments could  be  made  where  payment  vouch- 
ers were  validly  issued  before  the  cutoff 
date  but  lost  in  the  mail.  Similarly,  pay- 
ments could  be  made  to  eligible  claimants 
whose  claims  had  been  erroneously  denied 
before  the  cutoff  but  were  later  found  valid. 
B  190751,  September  26,  1980.  GAO  has  ap- 
plied similar  reasoning  in  a  number  of  cases 
involving  legislation  which  reduced  entitle- 
ments to  post-judgment  interest,  holding 
that  the  entitlement  to  interest  should  be 
governed  by  the  law  in  effect  when  the 
judgment  was  rendered,  not  when  it  was 
submitted  for  payment.  The  cases  are  cited 
and  discu.ssed  in  the  section  on  "Interest- 
District  courts.  "  Chapter  12.  this  Manual. 
Restrictions  on  lump-sum  appropriations 
This  topic  is  covered  in  more  depth  in 
Chapter  5  of  this  Manual.  It  is  touched 
upon  briefly  here  becau.se  it  illustrates  a 
principle  of  statutory  construction  unique 
to  appropriations  law. 

When  Congress  enacts  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation, it  is  impo.ssible  to  tell  from  the 
face  of  the  statute  how  the  appropriation  is 
to  be  applied  among  the  items  for  which  it 
is  available.  The  intended  application  of  the 
appropriation  must  be  found  by  examining 
the  budget  justification  and  the  alterations 
to  it  mfde  in  the  legislative  process  and  re- 
flected in  documents  such  as  committee  re- 
ports. It  is  frequently  argued  that  legislative 
history  should  be  used  to  define  the  u.ses  of 
a  lump-sum  appropriation  in  the  .same 
manner  as  it  is  used  to  define  ambiguous 
terms  in  general;  that  is.  that  agencies 
should  be  bound  by  restrictions  contained  in 
legislative  history.  However,  although  legis- 
lative history  may  go  far  in  accomplishing 
this  result  as  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not 
have  this  effect  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  rule  is  that  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
a  lump-sum  appropriation  are  not  legally 
binding  on  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned unless  they  are  incorporated,  either 
expressly  or  by  reference,  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  itself  (or.  of  cour.se.  in  some  other 
statute).  E.g..  55  Comp.  Gen.  307  (1975);  55 
Comp.  Gen.  812  (1976);  B  163922.42.  Octo- 
ber 3.  1975.  The  cited  decisions  will  .serve  as 
illustrations: 


A  lump-sum  appropriation  included  $20 
million  for  a  Na\y  combat  fighter.  The  con- 
ference report  indicated  that  adaptation  of 
a  particular  Air  Force  combat  fighter  to  be 
capable  of  carrier  operations  was  the  pre- 
requisite for  use  of  the  funds.  The  condition 
in  the  conference  report,  while  certainly  an 
indication  of  congressional  intent,  was  held 
not  legally  binding.  55  Comp.  Gen.  307. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  Navy  ships.  Committee  re- 
ports subdivided  the  appropriation  between 
the  two.  but  the  statute  itself  was  silent. 
The  exercise  of  a  contract  option  for  one 
ship,  which  would  obligate  funds  in  excess 
of  the  subdivision  for  that  ship  as  specified 
in  the  committee  reports,  did  not  violate  the 
Antideficiency  Act.  55  Comp.  Gen.  812. 

Instructions  in  committee  reports  provid- 
ed that,  out  of  S2.4  billion  lump-sum  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  A.ssistance  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor.  $15  mil- 
lion was  to  be  earmarked  for  aid  to  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers.  Al- 
though recognizing  the  practical  constraints 
on  the  Department  to  use  the  funds  in  the 
manner  indicated,  the  Comptroller  General 
concluded  that  the  earmarking  in  the  com- 
mittee reports  was  not  legally  binding  on 
the  Department.  B-163922.42.  supra. 

This  rule,  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Congress,  was  discussed  in  55  Comp. 
Gen.  307.  supra,  as  follows: 

[Wlhen  Congress  merely  appropriates 
lump-sum  amounts  without  statutorily  re- 
stricting what  can  be  done  with  those  funds, 
a  clear  inference  arises  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  impose  legally  binding  restric- 
tions, and  indicia  in  committee  reports  and 
other  legislative  history  as  to  how  the  funds 
should  or  are  expected  to  be  spent  do  not  es- 
tablish any  legal  requirements  on  Federal 
agencies. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

■As  observed  above,  this  does  not  mean 
agencies  are  free  to  ignore  clearly  expressed 
legislative  history  applicable  to  the  u.se  of 
appropriated  funds.  They  ignore  such  ex- 
pressions of  intent  at  the  peril  of  strained 
relations  with  the  Congress.  The  executive 
branch  '  *  *  has  a  practical  duty  to  abide  by 
such  expressions.  This  duty,  however,  must 
be  understood  to  fall  short  of  a  statutory  re- 
quirement giving  rise  to  a  legal  infraction 
where  there  is  a  failure  to  carry  out  that 
duty."  55  Comp.  Gen.  at  319.  325. 

Stated  succinctly;  ■[Als  a  general  propo.si- 
tion.  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween utilizing  legislative  history  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  intent  underly- 
ing language  used  in  the  statute  and  resort- 
ing to  that  history  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing into  the  law  that  which  is  not  there.  "  Id. 
at  325. 

D.  LUMP-SUM  APPROPRIATIONS 

A  lump-sum  appropriation  is  one  that  is 
made  to  cover  a  number  of  specific  projects 
or  items.  The  term  is  used  to  contra.st  a  line- 
item  appropriation,  which  is  available  only 
for  the  specific  object  described. 

Lump-sum  appropriations  come  in  many 
forms.  Many  .smaller  agencies  receive  only  a 
single  appropriation,  usually  termed  ■Sala- 
ries and  Expenses"  or  Operating  Ex- 
penses." All  of  the  agency's  operations  must 
be  funded  from  this  single  appropriation. 
Cabinet-level  departments  and  larger  agen- 
cies receive  several  appropriations,  often 
based  on  broad  object  categories  such  as 
•operations  and  maintenance"  or  'research 
and  development.  "  For  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, a  lump-sum  appropriation  is  simply 
one  that  is  available  for  more  than  one  spe- 
cific object. 


In  earlier  times  when  the  Federal  Goxern- 
ment  was  much  smaller  and  Federal  pro- 
grams were  (or  at  least  seemed)  much  sim- 
pler, very  specific  line-item  appropriations 
were  more  common.  In  recent  decades,  how- 
ever, as  the  Federal  budget  has  grown  in 
both  size  and  complexity,  a  lump-sum  ap- 
proach has  become  a  virtual  necessity.  For 
example,  an  appropriation  act  for  an  estab- 
lishment the  size  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment structured  .solely  on  a  line-item  basis 
would  rival  the  telephone  directory  in  bulk. 
As  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  this  Manual, 
the  amount  of  a  lump-suin  appropriation  is 
not  derived  through  guesswork.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  lengthy  budget  and  appropria- 
tion process.  The  agency  first  submits  its 
appropriation  request  to  Congress  through 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  sup- 
ported by  detailed  budget  justifications. 
Congress  then  reviews  the  request  and 
enacts  an  appropriation  which  may  be  more. 
less,  or  the  same  as  the  amount  requested. 
Variations  from  the  amount  requested  are 
usually  explained  in  the  appropriation  act's 
legislative  history,  most  often  in  committee 
reports.  (The  process  is  explained  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  2.  Section  E.  this  Manual.) 
All  of  this  leads  logically  to  a  question 
which  can  be  phrased  in  various  ways:  How- 
much  flexibility  does  an  agency  have  in 
spending  a  lump-sum  appropriation?  Is  it  le- 
gally bound  by  its  original  budget  estimate 
or  by  expressions  of  intent  in  legislative  his- 
tory? How  is  the  agency's  legitimate  need 
for  administrative  flexibility  balanced 
against  the  Constitutional  role  of  the  Con- 
gress as  controller  of  the  public  pur.se? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  appropria- 
tions law.  The  rule,  simply  stated,  is  this: 
Restrictions  on  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
contained  in  the  agency's  budget  request  or 
in  legislative  history  are  not  legally  binding 
on  the  department  or  agency  unless  they 
are  carried  into  (specified  in)  the  appropria- 
tion act  itself.  The  rule  carries  with  it  two 
unstated  premises:  The  agency  cannot 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  the  lump-sum 
appropriation  and  its  spending  mu.st  not  vio- 
late other  applicable  statutory  restrictions. 
The  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  legis- 
lative history  is  mere  acquiescence  in  the 
agency's  bu(jget  request  or  an  affirmative 
expression  of  intent. 

The  rule  recognized  the  agency's  need  for 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  or  unforeseen 
circumstances  yet  preserves  congressional 
control  in  several  ways.  First,  the  rule 
merely  says  that  the  restrictions  are  not  le- 
gally binding.  The  practical  wi.sdom  of 
making  the  expenditure  is  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate question.  An  agency  that  disregards  the 
wishes  of  its  oversight  or  appropriations 
committees  will  most  likely  be  called  upon 
to  answer  for  its  digressions  before  those 
committees  next  year.  An  agency  that  fails 
to  keep  faith  "  with  the  Congress  may  find 
its  next  appropriation  reduced  or  limited  by 
line-item  restrictions.  (That  Congress  is 
fully  aware  of  this  relationship  is  evidenced 
by  a  1973  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report,  quoted  in  Chapter  2.  Section  F(2)  of 
this  Manual.  Effect  of  Budget  Estimates.") 
Second,  reprogramming  arrangements  with 
the  various  committees  (see  Chapter  2.  Sec- 
tion F(3).  this  Manual)  provide  another 
safeguard  against  abuse.  Finally.  Congress 
always  holds  the  ultimate  trump  card.  It 
has  the  power  to  make  any  restriction  legal- 
ly binding  simply  by  including  it  in  the  ap- 
propriation act. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  case  is  the  effect  of 
the  agency's  own  budget  estimate.  The  rule 
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here  was  stated  In  17  Comp.  Gen.  147  (1937  > 
as  follows: 

■The  amounts  of  individual  items  in  the 
estimates  presented  to  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  lump  sum  appropriation  is 
enacted  are  not  binding  on  administrative 
officers  unless  carried  into  the  appropria- 
tion act  iuself.'  Id.,  at  150.  See  also  B  55277. 
January  23.  1946;  B-35335,  Jul.v.  17.  1943. 

It  follows  that  the  lack  of  a  specific 
budget  request  will  not  preclude  an  expendi- 
ture from  a  lump-sum  appropriation  which 
Is  otherwise  legally  available  for  the  item  in 
question.  To  illustrate,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  asked  for  a  supple 
mental  appropriation  of  $11,000  in  1962  for 
necessary  salaries  and  expen.ses  of  the  Judi 
cial  Conference  in  revising  and  improving 
the  Federal  rules  of  practice  and  procedure. 
The  House  of  Representatives  did  not  allow 
the  increase  but  the  Senate  included  the 
full  amount.  The  bill  went  to  conference  but 
the  conference  was  delayed  and  the  agency 
needed  the  money.  The  Administrative 
Office  then  asked  whether  it  could  take  the 
$11,000  out  of  its  regular  1962  appropriation 
even  though  it  had  not  specifically  included 
this  item  in  its  1962  budget  request.  Citing 
17  Comp.  Gen.  147.  supra,  and  noting  that 
the  study  of  the  Federal  Rules  was  a  con 
tinuing  statutory  function  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

•Thus,  in  the  ab.sence  of  a  specific  limita 
tion  or  prohibition  in  the  appropriation 
under  consideration  as  to  the  amount  which 
may  be  expended  for  revising  and  improving 
the  Federal  Rules  of  practice  and  proce 
dure,  you  would  not  be  legally  bound  by 
your  budget  estimates  or  absence  thereof. 

■If  the  Congress  desires  to  restrict  the 
availability  of  a  particular  appropriation  to 
the  .several  items  and  amounts  thereof  sub- 
mitted in  the  budget  estimates,  such  control 
may  be  effected  by  limiting  such  items  in 
the  appropriation  act  itself.  Or.  by  a  general 
provision  of  law.  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations could  be  limited  to  the  items  and 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. In  the  absence  of  such  limitations  an 
agency's  lump-sum  appropriation  is  legally 
available  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
agency." 

This  decision  is  B  149163.  June  27.  1962. 
See    al.so    20    Comp.    Gen.    631    (1941);    B 
198234.  March  25.  1981. 

The  issue  raised  in  most  of  the  decisions 
results  from  changes  to  or  restrictions  on  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  impo.sed  during  the 
legislative  process.  The  leading  case"  in 
this  area  is  55  Comp.  Gen.  307  (1975).  the 
so-called  LTV  case."  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  had  selected  the  McDonnell  Doug 
la£  Corporation  to  develop  a  new  fighter  air 
craft.  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation  protested 
the  selection,  arguing  that  the  aircraft 
McDonnell  Douglas  proposed  violated  the 
1975  Defense  Department  Appropriation 
Act.  The  appropriation  in  question  was  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  of  slightly  over  $3 
billion  under  the  heading  Re.search,  Devel- 
opment. Test,  and  Evaluation.  Navy  "  This 
appropriation  covered  a  large  number  of 
projects,  including  the  fighter  aircraft  in 
question.  The  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation act  had  slated  that  $20  million 
was  being  provided  for  a  Navy  combat  fight 
er.  but  that  Adaptation  of  the  selected  Air 
Force  Air  Combat  Fighter  to  be  capable  of 
carrier  operations  is  the  prerequisite  for  use 
of  the  funds  provided.  "  It  was  conceded  that 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  aircraft  was  not  a 
derivative  of  the  Air  Force  fighter  and  that 
the  Navys  selection  was  not  In  accord  with 


the  m.slructioui  m  Uu-  (.■onttrt'iici-  rrpori 
The  issue,  therefore,  was  whether  the  con- 
ference report  was  legally  binding  on  the 
Navy.  In  other  words,  did  Navy  act  illegally 
in  choosing  not  to  follow  the  conference 
report? 

The  ensuing  decision  is  GAOs  most  com- 
prehensive statement  on  the  legal  availabil- 
ity of  lump-sum  appropriations.  Pertinent 
excerpts  are  .set  forth  below: 

■■(Clongre.ss  has  recognized  that  in  most 
instances  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  execu- 
tive flexibility  to  shift  around  funds  within 
a  particular  lump-sum  appropriation  ac- 
count so  that  agencies  can  make  necessary 
adjustments  for  unforeseen  developmenis. 
changing  requirements.  •  *  *  and  legislation 
enacted  subsequent  to  appropriations."  (Ci- 
tation omitted]  This  is  not  to  .say  that  Con- 
gress does  not  expect  that  funds  will  be 
spent  in  accordance  with  budget  estimates 
or  in  accordance  with  restrictions  detailed 
in  Committee  reports.  However,  in  order  to 
preserve  spending  flexibility,  it  may  choose 
not  to  impo.se  these  particular  restrictions 
as  a  matter  of  law.  but  rather  to  leave  it  to 
the  agencies  to  keep  faith'  with  the  Con- 
gress. •  •  • 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Congress  does 
not  intend  to  permit  agency  flexibility,  but 
intends  to  impose  a  legally  binding  restric- 
tion on  an  agency  s  use  of  funds,  it  does  so 
by  means  of  explicit  statutory  lan- 
guage. •  •  • 

Accordingly,  it  is  our  view  that  when 
Congress  merely  appropriates  lumpsum 
amounts  without  statutorily  restricting 
what  can  be  done  with  tho.se  funds,  a  clear 
inference  ari.ses  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
impo.se  legally  binding  restrictions,  and  indi- 
cia in  committee  reports  and  other  legisla 
live  history  a-s  to  how  the  funds  should  or 
are  expected  to  be  spent  do  not  establish 
any  legal  requirements  on  Federal  agen 
cies.  •  •  • 

We  further  point  out  that  Congre.ss  itself 
has  often  recognized  the  programming  flexi- 
bility of  executive  agencies,  and  we  think  it 
is  at  least  implicit  in  such  [recognition]  that 
Congress  is  well  aware  that  agencies  arc  not 
legally  bound  to  follow  what  is  expressed  in 
Comrnittee  reports  when  those  expressions 
are  not  explicitly  carried  over  into  the  stat 
utory  language,  *  *  * 

■We  think  it  follows  from  the  above  dis- 
cussion that,  as  a  general  propo.sition.  there 
is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  utilizing 
legislative  history  for  the  purpose  of  illiimi 
nating  the  intent  underlying  language  used 
in  a  statute  and  resorting  to  that  history  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  into  the  law  that 
which  is  not  there."  55  Comp.  Gen.  at  318. 
319.  321.  325. 

Accordingly.  GAO  concluded  that  Navy's 
award  did  not  violate  the  appropriation  act 
and  the  contract  therefore  was  not  illegal. 

The  same  volume  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erals  decisions  contains  another  often-cited 
ca.se,  55  Comp.  Gen.  812  (1976).  the  New 
port  News"  case  (sometimes  called  .son  of 
LTV."  especially  by  the  authors  of  the  LTV 
decision).  This  case  also  involved  the  Navy. 
This  time.  Navy  wanted  to  exercise  a  con- 
tract option  for  construction  of  a  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigate,  designated 
DLGN  41.  The  contractor.  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
argued  that  exercising  the  contract  option 
would  violate  the  Antideficiency  Act  by  obli- 
gating more  money  than  Navy  had  in  its  ap- 
propriation. 
The  appropriation  in  question.  Navys 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion"  appropria- 
tion, provided     for  the  DLGN  nuclear  pow- 


ind  guided  missile  frigate  program 
$244,300,000,  which  shall  be  available  only 
for  construction  of  DLGN  41  and  for  ad- 
vance procurement  funding  for  DLGN  42 
•  •  *  "  The  committee  reports  on  the  appro- 
priation act  and  the  related  authorization 
act  indicated  that,  out  of  the  $244  million 
appropriated,  $152  million  was  for  construc- 
tion of  the  DLGN  41  and  the  remaining  $92 
million  was  for  long  lead  time  activity  on 
the  DLGN  42,  It  was  clear  that,  if  the  $152 
million  specified  in  the  committee  reports 
for  the  DLGN  41  was  legally  binding,  obliga- 
tions resulting  from  exercise  of  the  contract 
option  would  exceed  the  available  appro- 
priation. 
The  Comptroller  General  applied  the 
LTV  principle"  and  held  that  the  $152  mil- 
lion was  not  a  legally  binding  limit  on  obli- 
gations for  the  DLGN  41.  As  a  matter  of 
law,  the  entire  $244  million  was  legally 
available  for  the  DLGN  41  because  the  ap- 
propriation act  did  not  include  any  restric- 
tion. Therefore,  in  evaluating  potential  vio- 
lations of  the  Antideficiency  Act,  the  rele- 
vant appropriation  amount  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
minus  sums  already  obligated,  not  the  lower 
figure  derived  from  the  legislative  history. 
As  the  decision  recognized.  Congress  could 
have  imposed  a  legally  binding  limit  by  the 
very  simple  device  of  appropriating  a  specif- 
ic amount  only  for  the  DLGN  41,  or  by  in- 
corporating the  committee  reports  in  the 
appropriation  language. 

This  decision  illustrates  another  impor- 
tant point:  the  terms  lump-sum"  and  line 
item  ■  are  relative  concepts.  The  $244  mil- 
lion appropriation  in  the  Newport  News  case 
could  be  viewed  as  a  line-item  appropriation 
in  relation  to  the  broader  Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion"  category,  but  it  was  also  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  in  relation  to  the 
two  specific  vessels  included.  This  factual 
distinction  does  not  affect  the  applicable 
legal  principle.  As  the  decision  explained; 

Contractor  urges  that  LTV  is  inapplica- 
ble here  since  LTV  involved  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation whereas  the  DLGN  appropria- 
tion IS  a  more  specific  line  item  appropria- 
tion. While  we  recognize  the  factual  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Contractor,  we  nevertheless 
believe  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  LTV 
are  equally  applicable  and  controlling  here, 
•  •  •  [Ilmplicit  in  our  holding  in  LTV  and  in 
the  other  authorities  cited  is  the  view  that 
dollar  amounts  in  appropriation  acts  are  to 
be  interpreted  differently  from  statutory 
words  in  general.  This  view,  in  our  opinion, 
pertains  whether  the  dollar  amount  is  a 
lumpsum  appropriation  availiible  for  a 
large  number  of  Hems,  a-s  in  LTV.  or.  as 
here,  a  more  specific  appropriation  available 
for  only  two  items."  55  Comp.  Gen,  at  821- 
22, 

A  precur.sor  of  LTV  and  Newport  News 
provides  another  interesting  illu.stration.  In 
1974,  controversy  and  funding  uncertainties 
surrounded  the  Navys  "Project  Sanguine," 
a  communications  system  for  sending  com- 
mand and  control  messages  to  submerged 
submarines  from  a  single  tran,smilting  loca- 
tion in  the  United  Slates.  The  Navy  had  re- 
quested $16.6  million  for  Project  Sanguine 
for  FY  1974.  The  Hou.se  deleted  the  request, 
the  Senate  restored  it,  the  conference  com- 
mittee compromised  and  approved  $8.3  mil- 
lion. The  Sanguine  funds  were  included  in  a 
$2.6  billion  lump-sum  Re.search  and  Devel- 
opment appropriation.  Navy  spent  more 
than  $11  million  for  Project  Sanguine  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  The  question  was  whether 
Navy  violated  the  Antideficiency  Act  by 
spetiding  more  than  the  $8.3  million  provid- 


ed in  the  conference  report.  GAO  found 
that  it  did  not,  because  the  conference  com- 
miitees  action  was  not  specified  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  and  was  therefore  not  legal- 
ly binding.  Significantly,  the  appropriation 
act  did  include  a  proviso  prohibiting  use  of 
the  funds  for  full  .scale  development"  of 
Project  Sanquine  (not  involved  in  the  $11 
million  expenditure),  illustrating  that  Con- 
gress knows  perfectly  well  how  to  impose  a 
legally  binding  restriction  when  it  desires  to 
do  so.  Legality  of  the  Navys  Expenditures 
for  Project  Sanguine  During  Fiscal  Year 
1974.  '  LCD-75-315.  January  20.  1075;  B- 
168482-O.M..  August  15.  1974. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  received  a  $12  billion 
lump-sum  appropriation  for  public  assist- 
ance in  1975.  Committee  reports  indicated 
that  $9.2  million  of  this  amount  was  being 
provided  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  Since  this  "earmarking  "  of  the  $9.2 
million  was  not  carried  into  the  appropria- 
tions act  itself,  it  did  not  constitute  a  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  amount  available  for  the 
program.  8-164031(3).  April  16.  1975.  The 
decision  stated  the  principle  this  way: 

■  (I]n  a  strict  legal  sense,  the  total  amount 
of  a  line  item  appropriation  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  the  programs  or  activities  for 
which  it  is  available  in  any  amount  ab.sent 
further  restrictions  provided  by  the  appro- 
priation act  or  another  statute." 

GAO  has  applied  the  rule  of  the  LTV  and 
Newport  News  decisions  in  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional cases.  Several  of  these  applications, 
many  of  which  involve  variations  on  the 
basic  theme,  are  summarized  below; 

The  1975  Labor  Department  appropria- 
tion included  $2.4  billion  for  ■Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  A.ssistance  "  A  committee 
report  'directing"  a  specific  minimum  fund- 
ing level  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers— 
but  not  carried  into  the  appropriation  act 
itself— was  not  legally  binding  on  the  Labor 
Department.  B- 163922.  October  3,  1975. 

Agencies  are  required  to  pay  "rent"— 
called  Standard  Level  User  Charges 
(SLUO— to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  public  buildings  they  occupy. 
Agencies  budget  and  receive  appropriations 
for  SLUC  payments  just  as  any  other  ex- 
penditures. Several  appropriation  acts  for 
1976  included  provisions  limiting  SLUC  pay- 
ments to  90  percent  of  the  amount  charged 
by  GSA,  In  addition,  committee  reports  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration specified  further  reductions  in 
SLUC  payments.  Since  the  reductions  in  the 
committee  reports  were  not  carried  into  the 
appropriation  acts  themselves,  the  agencies 
were  required  to  pay  the  full  SLUC  assess- 
ments, subject  only  to  the  90  percent  statu- 
tory limitation,  B- 177610,  September  3, 
1976;  B  186818.  September  22.  1976.  Apply- 
ing the  rationale  of  these  cases,  GAO  held 
in  B-204270,  October  13,  1981.  that  an 
agency  was  bound  to  ob.serve  a  specific 
dollar  limitation  on  its  SLUC  payments  in- 
cluded in  its  appropriation  act, 

A  fiscal  year  1978  appropriation  act  appro- 
priated $748  million  for  "Operating  Ex- 
penses, Fossil  Fuels  "  with  no  further  statu- 
tory breakdowns.  One  of  the  programs 
funded  from  this  appropriation  was  re- 
search and  development  under  the  Electric 
and  Hvbrid  Vehicle  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  had  reduced  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  budget  request  from  $47  million 
to  $30  million.  However.  $30  million  would 


not  ha\e  been  enough  to  carry  out  the  stat- 
utorily mandated  functions  under  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  statute.  Applying  the  general 
rule,  GAO  concluded  that  the  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation was  available  for  obligation  in 
excess  of  the  $30  million  specified  in  the 
committee  reports  for  the  required  func- 
tions. B-159993,  September  1,  1977,  Of 
course,  an  agency  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
the  impossible.  If  appropriations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  carry  out  all  programs,  the  agency 
must  allocate  its  funds  in  .some  reasonable 
pattern  of  priorities.  Mandatory  programs 
take  precedence  over  discretionary  ones. 
Within  the  group  of  mandatory  programs, 
more  specific  requirements  should  be 
funded  first,  such  as  those  with  specific 
time  schedules,  with  remaining  funds  then 
applied  to  the  more  general  requirements. 
Id.;  see  al.so  B-177806,  February  24.  1978 
(non-decision  letter). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted  to 
use  its  1978  lump-sum  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  appropriation  to 
fund  existing  projects  rather  than  starting 
any  new  ones.  Instructions  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  restoring  funds  for 
new  projects  were  contained  in  committee 
reports  but  not  in  the  appropriation  act 
itself.  The  Department's  action  therefore 
was  legally  permissible.  B-1 14833,  July  21. 
1978. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  wanted  to  make  what  it  termed 
■cross-cutting  "  grants  from  its  1978  lump- 
sum Human  Development  appropriation. 
The  various  offices  within  HEW  funded  by 
the  Human  Development  appropriation 
would  contribute  a  portion  of  their  allocat- 
ed funds  to  form  a  pool  to  be  used  to  fund 
projects  benefiting  more  than  one  target 
population.  Since  there  were  no  .statutory 
restrictions  on  how  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priation could  be  allocated,  the  proposal  was 
legally  unobjectionable.  B- 157356.  August 
17,  1978, 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
could  use  its  1980  lump-sum  appropriation 
to  provide  assistance  to  intervenors  in  cer- 
tain NRC  proceedings,  (See  Chapter  3.  this 
Manual,  section  on  Attorney's  Fees.)  Al- 
though committee  reports  on  NRC  s  appro- 
priation act  expressed  a  desire  that  funds 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  restriction 
was  not  written  into  the  statute  and  the  ap- 
propriation was  otherwise  available  for  the 
desired  expenditure.  59  Comp.  Gen.  228 
(1980).  The  decisions  stressed  an  important 
point  made  earlier  in  this  section;  The 
■  legal  availability"  of  funds  for  a  given  ex- 
penditure and  the  practical  wi.sdom  of 
making  that  expenditure  in  the  face  of  con- 
trary expressions  from  congressional  com- 
mittees are  two  very  different  questions. 

The  Department  of  Energy  had  u,sed  no- 
year  appropriations  to  initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  an  authorized  facility  but  subse- 
quently terminated  the  project  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government,  The  Depart- 
ment then  wanted  to  use  remaining  unobli- 
gated funds  from  the  no-year  appropriation 
to  establish  a  different  facility,  also  within 
the  scope  of  its  organic  authority.  GAO 
found  the  expenditure  legally  permissible. 
Unobligated  funds  from  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation may  be  used  if  otherwise  proper— 
within  the  period  of  obligational  availability 
or,  if  no-year  funds  are  involved,  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year— for  one  project  even 
though  the  funds  were  originally  earmarked 
in  the  budget  request  or  the  legislative  his- 
tory for  another  project,  B-202992.  May  15. 
1981. 


Other  cases  in  this  "family"  are  B  44ju.b, 
September  8,  1944,  and  B-204449,  November 
18,  1981, 

Finally,  the  availability  of  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation may  be  restricted  by  provisions 
appearing  in  statutes  other  than  appropria- 
tion acts,  such  as  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion acts.  For  example,  if  an  agency  receives 
a  line-item  authorization  and  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  to  be  spent  "as  authorized  by 
law,'  the  line-item  restrictions  in  the  au- 
thorization act  will  apply  just  as  if  they  ap- 
peared in  the  appropriation  act  itself.  The 
relationship  between  appropriation  acts  and 
authorization  acts  is  ro\pred  in  Chapter  2. 
this  Manual. 


S.  718- 


-PROPOSED  HIGH  TECH 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. October  31,  1983,  a  hearing 
was  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  S.  718. 
my  proposal  for  a  High  Tech  Commis- 
sion, and  on  related  issues  to  provide 
new  job  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
the  decUne  of  the  smoke-stack  indus- 
try. 

The  testimony  was  so  significant 
that  I  believe  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  state- 
ment and  biographies  may  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Impact  of  Technology  on  Manufacturing 

(Richard  M,  Cyert) 
Today  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  layoffs  and  plant  closings  in  the  steel 
and  automobile  industries.  Some  of  these 
events  are  due  to  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  in  America.  Underlying  the  poor 
conditions  of  these  two  major  industries, 
however,  is  the  fear  that  foreign  competi- 
tors can  produce  a  better  product  at  a  lower 
cost. 

Whether  this  fear  is  accurate  or  not.  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  fundamental  problem 
in  each  of  these  industries.  That  problem, 
unlike  the  common  cold,  is  not  likely  to  heal 
itself. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  fairly  simply. 
America  no  longer  has  a  technological  ad- 
vantage in  the  methods  of  production  of 
automobiles  or  steel.  Foreign  countries  can 
buy  the  latest  technology  off  the  shelf  and 
probably  have  an  American  firm  install  it. 
Certainly,  this  situation  exists  in  the  steel 
industry.  In  addition,  foreign  countries  have 
an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor.  In  other 
words.  American  manufacturers  must  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers  who  have  a 
technological  process  of  production  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  American  manufacturer 
and  are  able  to  produce  with  lower  labor 
costs.  The  lower  labor  costs  are  the  result  of 
wage  rates  that  are  below  ours  and  produc- 
tivity that  is  as  high  as  or  higher  than  In 
America.  Thus,  one  can  generalize  that  all 
American  manufacturing  is  in  danger.  To  be 
dominant  in  international  trade,  a  country 
must  have  a  comparative  advantage.  Our  ad- 
vantage must  be  technological  because  we 
will  always  have  higher  labor  costs. 

Some  people  have  concluded  from  this  set 
of  events  that  there  is  no  future  for  manu- 
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liKiuriiiK  in  the  U.S.  That  conclusion  is  in- 
correct. The  key  to  the  future  of  manufac- 
turing is  the  degree  of  automation  that 
American  manufacturers  are  able  to  install 
in  their  plants.  The  goal  for  all  manufactur 
ing  must  be  the  unmanned  factory.  We 
must  substitute  capital  for  labor  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  manufacturing  power.  A  com- 
parative advantage  must  come  from  our 
ability  to  use  intelligent  robots  that  can  see 
and  think  and  have  a  highly  developed  sens- 
ing capacity.  As  the  plants  of  America  un- 
dergo a  capital  restructuring.  American 
manufacturing  will  oe  able  to  survive.  Pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  have  a  slogan  that 
should  be  heeded  by  all:  Automate  or  evap- 
orate." 

The  immediate  concern  of  someone  read- 
ing this  slogan  would  be  for  the  people  who 
would  be  unemployed  Clearly  this  concern 
Is  legitimate  in  the  short  run.  However,  if 
we  look  to  the  longer  run.  we  see  that  robot 
ics  in  automation  is  necessary  if  America  is 
to  have  a  manufacturing  industry  at  all. 

FYom  1969  to  1979  the  labor  force  in  this 
country  grew  at  a  rate  of  2.4  percent  per 
year.  This  rale  increased  the  labor  force  in 
absolute  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  economy  could  not  Absorb  the  new  en- 
trants each  year.  Even  though  the  economic 
system  was  generating  new  jobs  at  record 
rates,  the  number  of  new  entrants  was  .so 
large  that  unemployment  was  increasing. 
From  1979  to  1990.  in  contrast,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  labor  force  will  grow  at  a  rate  of 
1.2  percent  per  year.  Thus,  we  will  have  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  labor  force  over  the 
next  eleven  years.  With  even  small  increases 
in  the  gro.ss  national  product,  we  probably 
will  be  able  to  absorb  the  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  force,  and  with  rea-sonable  growth 
it  is  highly  likely  that  our  economy  will  be 
suffering  from  labor  shortages  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Thus,  automation  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  the  energy  for  the 
manufacturing  process. 

Our  progres.s  in  this  respect  can  be  gauged 
by  the  Japanese  experience.  The  Japanese 
had  three  years  of  high  birth  rates  while  we 
had  sixteen  years.  The  Japanese,  therefore, 
have  been  through  .some  of  the  experiences 
we  are  just  beginning  to  have.  The  move- 
ment toward  robotics  in  Japan  was  stimulat- 
ed (as  were  quality  circles)  by  the  demo- 
graphic pressures.  Robotics  in  Japan,  in 
other  words,  was  a  .solution  to  a  specific 
problem,  not  the  result  of  .some  lechnologi 
cal  breakthrough.  To  the  credit  of  the  Japa 
nese.  however,  their  industry  was  quick  to 
adopt  the  new  technology  and  turn  it  into  a 
trade  advantage. 

The  Japanese,  through  their  government 
and  busine.ss  con.sortia.  have  been  spending 
between  $200  and  $300  million  a  year  on  re 
search  in  robots.  In  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  such  concentration  of  research.  In 
terms  of  public  centers.  I  believe  Carnegie- 
Mellons  is  the  largest  with  a  budget  of  $4 
million.  There  may  well  be  industrial  firms 
that  are  spending  more  on  this  particular 
area,  but  I  am  referring  only  to  research  in- 
stitutes about  which  I  have  .som»-  knowl- 
edge. The  Japanese  are  not  ahead  of  us 
either  technologically  or  scientifically. 
There  is  no  secret  knowledge  that  they  have 
utilized  in  order  to  develop  robots.  The  .sad 
aspect  is  that  the  knowledge  and.  in  many 
cases,  the  robots  them.selves  are  American. 
They  have  been  adapted  in  so  many  ways  by 
the  Japanese,  but  more  importantly  they 
have  been  adopted  by  Japane.se  firms.  Just 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  participatory  management, 
the  Japanese  industrial  leaders  have  lis- 
tened to  the  speaking  and  writing  of  many 


American  .scholars  and  scientists  and  have 
been  foresighted  enough  to  move  Into  this 
area. 

However,  these  Japanese  robots  are  basi- 
cally simple  and  cannot  .see  nor  think.  How- 
ever, for  the  United  States,  it  is  the  second 
generation  of  robots  that  is  critical  for  our 
future.  The  Robotics  Institute  of  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  is  developing  that  genera 
tion  of  robots.  There  are  only  three  academ 
ic  institutions  with  major  computer  science 
programs  where  a  robotics  institute  can  de- 
velop this  type  of  robot;  Carnegie-Mellon. 
Stanford,  and  MIT  Carnegie  Mellon,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  that  has  been  able  to  develop  a  con- 
centrated effort  in  the  area.  Outstanding 
departments  of  computer  .science,  electrical 
engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  a  business  school,  are 
nece.s.sary  for  the  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  robots. 

One  of  the  most  critical  elements  in  ro 
botry  is  the  need  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
think.  In  the  robots  of  the  future,  this  ca 
pacity  will  evolve  from  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence, which  has  attempted  to  program 
computers  .so  that  they  are  capable  of 
thinking  like  human  beings.  Again,  this 
work  has  developed  at  the  three  leading 
.schools  that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Robotics  Institute  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  is  a  model  of  the  way  in  which 
government,  industry,  and  universities  can 
become  partners  in  a  project  that  is  vital  for 
the  long-run  economic  health  of  the  coun- 
try. The  two  major  partners  with  Carnegie- 
Mellon  are  the  Weslinghou.se  Electric  Cor- 
poration and  the  U.S.  Navy  through  its 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  Thomas  Murrin 
president  of  the  Energy  and  Advanced 
Technology  Group  of  Westinghou.se.  and 
Admiral  Albert  Baciocco.  who  until  recently 
headed  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  are 
the  two  individuals  who  were  foresighted 
enough  to  move  into  the  area  and  to  give 
great  encouragement  to  this  area.  Admiral 
Baciocco.  for  example,  a  few  years  ago 
launched  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Penta- 
gon on  artificial  intelligence  because  he  .saw 
the  importance  of  this  field  for  the  military. 
It  is  critical  in  an  effort  of  this  kind  to 
have  major  industrial  partners.  Studies  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  have 
shown  that  it  takes  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  for  an  idea  to  go  from  the 
laboratory  to  a  commercial  market.  America 
cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long.  If  we  are  to 
remain  the  leading  industrial  power  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  able  to  utilize  quickly  a 
new  generation  of  robots  when  it  appears, 
and  we  must  have  them  on  the  market  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Becau.se  the  Japanese 
developed  the  first  generation  of  robots, 
they  will  have  a  major  foothold  in  this  in- 
dustry. However,  if  the  venture  at  Carnegie- 
Mellow  with  Its  partners  can  be  successful. 
America  can  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
second  generation  of  robots  American. 

In  our  country  there  are  still  many  busi- 
nessmen and  many  industries  thai  have  not 
awakened  to  the  challenge  ahead.  Many  still 
believe  that  when  the  rece.ssion  is  over,  all 
conditions  will  be  the  same  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  rece.ssion.  As  you  can  .see  from 
my  brief  analysis,  that  idea  is  incorrect. 
Each  firm  must  begin  to  plan  for  increased 
automation.  As  a  society,  we  must  begin  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  a  highly  automated 
manufacturing  process  in  this  country.  For- 
tunately, with  grants  from  General  Electric, 
the  Heinz  Company,  and  Westinghou.se. 
Carnegie  Mellon     has     launched     a    major 


project  to  determine  the  implications  of  ro- 
botics in  American  society.  We  hope  to  de- 
velop important  policy  recommendations  as 
a  result  of  this  study.  Each  per.son.  however, 
needs  to  think  not  only  about  his  or  her 
own  business,  but  also  about  the  way  society 
may  be  modified  as  a  result  of  this  impor- 
tant and  neces.sary  movement  to  robotics. 
Only  by  planning  and  analyzing  will  we  be 
able  to  capitalize  on  the  new  opportunities 
and  contribute  the  most  to  our  .society.  Car- 
negie-Mellon is  prepared  to  play  its  part  in 
helping  the  nation  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 
path  of  change  and  innovation. 

RICHAHD  M.  CVERT 

Richard  M.  Cyert  has  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta and  a  doctor  of  philo.sophy  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  He  became  Carnegie- 
Mellons  sixth  president  in  1972.  following 
10  years  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Industrial  Administration.  He  joined  the 
CMU  faculty  in  1948  as  an  instructor  of  eco- 
nomics. Dr.  Cyert  has  earned  international 
recognition  for  his  work  in  economics,  be- 
havioral science,  and  management.  Through 
his  decade  of  leadership.  CMU  enjoys  a 
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vency, and  expanding  academic  and  re- 
search programs. 

Job  Creation  Through  the  Advancement  of 

Technology 

(By  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt.  Jr.) 

introduction 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  S.  718 
and  applaud  its  objectives.  I  think,  however, 
the  Bill  or  perhaps  a  companion  piece  of 
legislation  should  examine  i.ssues  related  to 
the  advancement  of  technology  in  our  .socie- 
ty becau.se  it  is  through  the  development  of 
new  technologies  and  the  transfer  of  exist- 
ing technologies  that  the  jobs  of  the  future 
will  be  created. 

My  testimony  is  in  two  parts.  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  Ben  Franklin  Partnership 
program  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  IS  designed  to  revitalize  the 
manufacturing  ba.se  of  the  state  through 
the  development  and  transfer  of  new  tech- 
nologies, and  then  I  will  make  a  few  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  government  to  advance 
.technology  development  in  our  society. 
regional  perspective 

The  structure  of  the  economic  ba.se  of 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania-an  area  com- 
prised of  ten  counties  and  about  three  mil- 
lion people-has  changed  in  recent  decades. 
An  economy  which  was  heavily  manufactur- 
ing-oriented has  gradually  shifted  to  one  in 
which  trade,  services  and  finance  predomi- 
nate. 

The  changing  structure  of  the  region's 
economic  ba.se  has  had  a  significant  effect 
on  the  tax  base  of  municipalities  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  steel  and  steel-related  indus- 
tries. Many  of  these  municipalities  have  ex- 
perienced declining  per  capita  a.sse.ssed 
values  in  real  terms,  increasing  tax  rates, 
and  deteriorating  public  .services  and  infra- 
structure. 

The  changing  economic  base  has  also  di- 
rectly affected  the  types  of  job  opportuni- 
ties available  to  the  regions  work  force. 
Blue-collar  employment  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline for  over  20  years,  and  it  will  certainly 
continue  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  displaced  from  the  declin- 
ing manufacturing  sector  have  found,  or 
will  find,  thai  they  lack  the  skills,  and  per- 
haps  the   education,    to    find   employment 


within  the  services  sector  and  the  emerging 
hi-tech  industries. 

The  deteriorating  tax  base  and  the  struc- 
tural unemployment  problem  can  be  ad- 
dressed on  at  least  two  fronts:  by  increasing 
job  opportunities  in  the  region  through  the 
creation  of  new  industries  and  the  revital- 
izalion  of  existing  industries;  and  by  assist- 
ing those  who  are  unemployed  to  acquire 
whatever  education  and  skills  are  necessary 
for  the  types  of  occupations  which  are  grow- 
ing. These  are  some  of  the  goals  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Partnership  Program  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  PARTNERSHIP 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin Partnership  program  is  to  create  new 
jobs  through  the  rebuilding  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's manufacturing  base.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished through  the  birth  of  new  indus- 
try and  the  revitalization  of  existing  indus- 
try. The  program  has  adopted  a  strategy 
which  focuses  upon  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
vanced technology  industries;  and  it  hopes 
to  achieve  its  objectives  by  forging  effective 
partnerships  between  industry  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  funded 
four  advanced  technology  centers  through- 
out Pennsylvania.  These  include  Lehigh 
University;  Penn  State:  a  consortium  of  in- 
stitutions led  by  the  University  of  Penn.syl- 
vania;  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Center,  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University.  Our  Center  is  advLsed  by 
a  Consortium  Council  whose  members  in- 
clude representatives  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, industry,  labor,  local  government, 
economic  development  agencies,  and  ven- 
ture capitalists. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
through  the  Ben  Franklin  Partnership,  pro- 
vided one  million  dollars  in  seed  money  to 
fund  the  start-up  of  the  centers  during  the 
period  March-August.  1983.  A  ten  million 
dollar  appropriation  was  committed  by  the 
state  for  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
which  commenced  September  1.  1983.  Our 
Center  received  $3.35  million  from  the  state. 
The  funds  were  matched  by  approximately 
$7  million  from  other  sources— primarily  in- 
dustry—for a  total  program  in  excess  of  $10 
million. 

Strategy 

Our  Center  has  taken  an  integrative  ap- 
proach to  job  creation.  This  involves  three 
distinct  components: 

Research  and  development.— This  is  car- 
ried out  by  sponsoring  joint  industry-univer- 
sity R&D  projects  in  the  advanced-technol- 
ogy area.s  of  robotics;  biological  and  biomed- 
ical engineering;  high-technology  materials; 
coal  technology;  and  metals. 

Assistance  to  entrepreneurs,  small  busi- 
ness and  regional  industries.— The  objective 
of  this  component  is  to  augment  the  ability 
of  small  busine.s.ses  and  entrepreneurs  to 
start  new  businesses,  raise  venture  capital, 
expand  existing  operations,  or  adapt  their 
production  facilities  to  new  technologies. 

Education,  training  and  retraining.— The 
aim  of  this  element  is  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  high-quality  education,  training, 
and  retraining  programs  to  meet  the  labor 
force  needs  of  our  region. 

Although  every  activity  of  the  Center  will 
not  involve  all  of  these  elements,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  infrastructure  of  manage- 
ment assistance,  venture  capital-raising,  and 
training-retraining  is  critical.  This  support 
.structure  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  once 
the  technologies  are  developed,  they  will  be 


successfully  transferred  to  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  thereby  creating  jobs. 

Why  Ben  Franklin? 

The  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  is  designed 
to  create  jobs.  It  will  do  this  by  intervening 
in  the  marketplace  lo  make  it  function  more 
efficiently.  And  by  this  I  mean  removing  im- 
perfections which  impede  the  flow  of  capital 
into  research  and  de\elopment.  inhibit  the 
transfer  of  advanced  technologies  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  new  and  existing  compa- 
nies, and  make  it  costly  to  obtain  relevant 
occupational  forecasts. 

Will  we  be  successful?  Will  the  benefits 
exceed  the  costs?  We  believe  the  answers 
will  be  overwhelmingly  "yes  "  on  both  ac- 
counts. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  jobs,  and 
we  hope  to  accomplish  this  by  helping  to 
create  a  critical  mass  of  advanced  technolo- 
gy firms  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  order 
to  provide  the  technological  base  for  the 
future  of  the  region.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  magic  number  of  firms  is,  but  it  exceeds 
the  200  or  so  which  are  currently  located 
here.  As  the  numbers  grow,  the  spin-offs  of 
new  ideas,  new  technologies  and  new  firms 
will  accelerate.  This  self-perpetuating  proc- 
ess, which  draws  upon  itself  for  continued 
growth,  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  capture  more 
than  our  proportionate  share  of  jobs  in  the 
high  growth  industries  of  the  future. 

This  critical  mass  is  essential  to  attract 
and  retain  creative  professionals  in  ad- 
vanced technology  fields  and  to  generate 
the  excitement  that  will  put  our  region  on 
the  map  for  venture  capitalists,  foreign  in- 
vestors, existing  advanced  technology  firms 
and  others  who  make  the  investment  and  lo- 
calional  decisions  which  will  determine  the 
future  of  our  economic  ba.se. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  promises 
to  create  jobs,  not  only  by  stimulating  re- 
search and  development,  but  also  by  provid- 
ing the  institutional  structure  to  support 
the  launching  of  new  companies  and  the 
successful  revitalization  of  existing  compa- 
nies in  the  region.  The  decisions  of  our 
Center  will  not  countermand  those  of  the 
private  marketplace  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  a  particular  product  line  or  new 
technology.  We  see  our  role  as  helping  to 
move  new  ideas  into  the  marketplace  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost- and  lost  to  our 
region— because  of  imperfections  in  the  way 
in  which  the  market  operates. 

The  market  is  not  an  efficient  vehicle  for 
research  and  development.  Research  pay- 
offs are  far  into  the  future,  the  risks  are 
high,  and  those  responsible  for  the  innova- 
tions often  do  not  have  an  established  track 
record:  therefore,  entrepreneurs  and  small 
companies  may  not  be  able  to  secure  suffi- 
cient funds  to  invest  in  an  R&D  program  or 
to  take  a  promising  idea  to  the  point  at 
which  its  commercial  potential  is  recognized 
and  needed  financing  is  available. 

Our  Center  will  stimulate  R&D  through 
the  use  of  financial  incentives.  Center  re- 
sources will  be  used  to  match  the  costs  and/ 
or  in-kind  R&D  expenditures  of  private 
companies  in  our  specified  thematic  areas. 
We  will  seek  out  innovative  R&D  ideas  that 
appear  to  be  promising  from  the  standpoint 
of  creating  jobs  by  contacting  advanced 
technology  companies  in  the  region,  holding 
workshops  on  specific  advanced  technology 
topics,  and  bringing  together  faculty  with 
research  skills  and  companies  having  re- 
search interests.  In  short,  we  will  act  as  a  fa- 
cilitator and  promoter.  In  order  to  help  us 
evaluate  the  merits  of  specific  R&D  propos- 
als, we  have  an  Advisory  Committee  of  ex- 


perts to  review  the  proposals  submitted  to 
us  for  funding. 

A  second  focus  of  our  Center  is  technolo- 
gy transfer.  The  marketplace  is  not  as  effec- 
tive as  it  could  be  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
fer of  information  and  technology  because 
those  in  need  may  not  be  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  how  to  go  about  acquiring  it.  or 
how  to  adapt  it  to  their  particualr  situation. 
Our  role  in  the  transference  of  technology 
will  be  to  supplement— and  not  replace— the 
flow  of  information  through  the  market- 
place by  increasing  its  availability  and  low- 
ering its  acquisition  costs.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  making  information  about 
advanced  technologies  available  to  compa- 
nies, and  by  working  directly  with  specific 
companies  to  help  them  incorporate  techno- 
logical advances  into  their  operations. 

This  role  is  important  because  if  compa- 
nies do  not  keep  abreast  of  innovations, 
they  will  not  remain  competitive.  By  work- 
ing with  regional  companies,  we  will  be 
helping  them  keep  ahead  of  their  competi- 
tion, thereby  enhancing  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  our  region. 

Our  third  role— that  of  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  entrepreneurs,  small  com- 
panies, and  regional  industries— is  also  one 
that  is  designed  to  supplement  the  workings 
of  the  marketplace.  Often,  new  ideas  do  not 
mature  and  companies  go  out  of  business 
because  of  management  failures.  Our 
Center  is  building  a  network  of  providers  of 
various  types  of  technical  assistance— in- 
cluding marketing,  financial  planning,  ac- 
counting, inventory  control,  venture  capital- 
raising,  incubator  space,  etc.— in  order  to 
help  new  companies  come  into  being  and  to 
augment  the  ability  of  existing  companies 
to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  market- 
place. Our  objective  is  to  increase  their 
chances  of  success  by  lowering  the  risks  of 
failure. 

Our  fourth  role  is  to  provide  much  better 
information  about  occupational  trends  in 
the  region.  Without  a  well-trained  work 
force— one  that  has  the  educational  level 
and  skills  required  for  the  types  of  jobs 
which  are  being  created— our  region  will  not 
be  competitive  in  attracting  new  companies 
or  retaining  existing  companies.  Our  efforts 
in  this  area  are  designed  to  provide  better 
information  about  the  training  needs  of  the 
region  to  those  institutions  and  agencies 
which  provide  education,  training  and  re- 
training services.  Our  objective  is  to  get  the 
most  bang  for  the  training  buck  by  making 
available  relevant,  up-to-date  forecasts  of 
occupational  trends. 

Our  overall  approach  is  designed  to  enable 
our  region  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
technological  advances  which  are  occurring. 
To  the  extent  we  are  successful,  our  region 
will  have  a  better-trained  labor  force,  more 
efficient  companies,  and  more  of  them. 
Those  factors  will  work  together  to  create 
an  environment  in  which  new  growth  is  con- 
tinuously occurring.  Once  we  have  reached 
a  critical  mass  of  high  technology  compa- 
nies, we  will  have  achieved  a  situation  in 
which  new  ideas  and  new  companies  will 
germinate,  be  nurtured,  and  flourish.  Our 
specific  role  in  this  process  is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  money  into  research  and  develop- 
ment, facilitate  the  flow  of  information 
about  new  technological  developments  and 
applications,  help  entrepreneurs  and  compa- 
nies obtain  the  specific  types  of  technical 
assistance  they  require,  stimulate  venture 
capital  availability,  and  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity of  occupational  trend  data. 

Our  Advanced  Technology  Center,  by 
itself,  cannot  be  expected  in  a  short  period 
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of  time  to  significantly  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  economic  forces  which  have  changed 
the  structure  of  our  regions  economy  over 
the  past  several  decades  and  have  created 
the  displaced  worker  problem.  However,  the 
Center  can  be  a  major  factor  in  helping  to 
develop  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to  the 
birth  of  new  advanced  technology  industries 
and  to  strengthening  existing  industries. 
The  stimulus  provided  by  the  Center  is  a 
necessary  starting  point  for  addressing  the 
major  problems  of  our  region.  These  include 
the  declining  manufacturing  sector,  the  loss 
of  blue-collar  jobs,  the  weakening  tax  base 
of  many  municipalities,  and  the  retraining 
needed  to  better  prepare  the  existing  work 
force— particularly  displaced  workers  and 
unemployed  youth-for  the  jobs  which  re- 
quire skills  different  from  those  for  which 
many  of  the  unemployed  were  previously 
trained. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Center 
is  supporting  47  projects.  The  results  pro- 
jected for  these  projects  for  the  period 
1983  87  include  80  new  companies  created. 
5.600  jobs  created  and  2.200  jobs  .saved.  If 
the  annual  level  of  state  funding  increases. 
the  results  will  grow  commensuratcly. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNIVIENT  ROLE 

The  Ben  Franklin  Partnerships  reindus 
trialization  strategy  is  premised  on  research 
and  development  and  technolgy  transfer. 
The  Federal  government  can  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  providing  the  basic  support  for 
research  and  development  on  the  national 
level  that  programs  such  as  ours  can  tap 
into,  where  appropriate,  to  accomplish  our 
regional  objectives. 

The  Federal  government  is  the  only  level 
of  government  that  has  the  resources  to 
foster  research  and  development.  A  national 
strategy  for  the  advancement  of  technology 
is  needed.  Components  of  such  a  strategy 
should  include  higher  levels  of  support  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  research  and 
development  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  relevant  Federal  de 
partments  and  agencies. 

A  second  aspect  of  such  a  national  strate- 
gy is  support  for  the  building  of  the  human 
capital  nece.ssary  to  propel  us  forward  to 
the  21st  Century.  Aspects  of  such  a  strategy 
include  higher  levels  of  support  at  all  educa 
tion  levels  for  mathematics  and  science 
teachers,  additional  funding  for  equipment 
for  engineering  schools,  science  laboratories, 
and  the  computerization  of  colleges  and  uni 
versities. 

A  national  strategy  for  the  advancement 
of  technology  should  also  have  a  specific 
sectoral  orientation.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment—in cooperation  with  industry  should 
determine  the  impediments  to  technology 
development  in  specific  industries  and  to 
devise  strategies  to  remove  such  impedi- 
ments. For  example,  the  steel  industry  has  a 
number  of  particular  problems  which  have 
reduced  its  competitiveness  over  the  past 
several  decades  Federal  initiatives  to  help 
the  industry  become  more  efficient  should 
include:  Strict  enforcement  of  antidumping 
legislation;  removing  anti-trust  restrictions 
to  industrywide  research  and  development 
projects;  an  industry-funded  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  institute  would  enable  steel 
companies  to  pool  resources  and  to  target 
large-scale  R&D  projects  that  will  improve 
the  productivity  of  the  industry  over  the 
long  term;  and  removing  anti-trust  restric 
tions  to  joint  manufacturing  ventures  and 
the  merger  of  existing  companies. 

A  national  strategy  for  the  advancement 
of  technology  must  consider  capital  forma 


lion  ussue.s  ai  viell.  The  provision  ul  capital 
to  industry  through  a  mechanism  such  as  a 
national  development  bank  needs  careful 
consideration.  This  proposal  does  not  make 
sense,  unless  it  is  part  of  a  sectoral  strategy 
designed  to  raise  the  competitiveness  of  a 
specific  industry.  If  such  a  strategy  is  adopt- 
ed, loans  should  be  predicated  upon  certain 
concessions  from  management  and  labor  in 
the  form  of  specific  actions  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  long-term  competitiveness  of  the 
industry. 

Finally,  in  most  cases,  across-the-board 
approaches  to  the  economic  adjustment 
problems  of  urban  areas  do  not  make  sense 
and  may  be  extremely  costly.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  Enterprise  Zone  initiative 
is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  concrete  evi- 
dence to  .suggest  that  the  approach  will  be  a 
net  job  creator  on  the  national  level.  At  best 
it  would  move  existing  jobs  around  within  a 
region.  The  cost,  however,  would  not  be  neg- 
ligible. Studies  have  shown  that  the  cost  per 
job  created  would  be  several  times  that  of  a 
more  targeted  economic  development  ap- 
proach such  as  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program. 

While  the  displaced  worker  problem  is  se- 
rious for  some  groups  of  people,  and  issues 
of  retraining  todays  work  force  for  the  jobs 
of  the  future  are  important,  the  most  criti- 
cal employment  problem  in  this  county  is 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.  The  cure  for  un- 
employment and  dislocation  is  not  retrain- 
ing, but  job  generation.  The  key  to  ensuring 
that  present  and  future  workers  have  ample 
employment  opportunities  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  technological  base  of  this  country 
is  growing  and  advancing  at  rales  in  excess 
of  those  in  other  industrialized  countries. 
This  requires  strong  Federal  government 
support  of  basic  research  and  development 
on  a  broad  level,  supplemented  by  strategies 
tailored  to  technological  advancement  in 
specific  industries. 
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Testimony  by  Larry  Whitworth  on 
Senate  Bill  No.  718 
I  am  Larry  Whitworth.  vice  president  for 
educational  services  for  the  Community 
College  of  Allegheny  County.  I  am  here  this 
morning  in  support  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  High  Technology  and  Em- 
ployment Potential.  The  community  college 
along  with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  meet  to  share  information  and 
discuss  common  problems  are  each  today 
recognizing  the  acceleration  and  expedien- 
tial  effect  that  technology  is  having  on  our 
society.  The  problem  u.sed  to  be  restricted  to 
the  consumer  and  their  ability  to  adapt  to 
new  products.  But.  today  the  technology  is 
driving  the  way  in  which  the  productive  ele 


mcnts  produce  the  basic  products  and 
output  of  our  economy. 

As  we  each  recognize,  the  micro-chip  is 
significantly  impacting  our  factories  and  of- 
fices with  all  types  of  robotic,  word  process- 
ing and  other  labor  .saving  devices.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  created  a  structural  change 
in  the  employment  sector  resulting  in  a  sig- 
nificant level  of  unemployment.  Senate  bill 
No.  718  is  important  in  order  that  we:  (1) 
Define  the  problem  and  determine  the 
impart  that  high  technology  is  having  on 
our  various  employment  sectors;  i2i  project 
the  future  in  order  to  establish  potential 
impact  over  time;  and  (3)  analyze  the  capa- 
bility of  our  educational  institutions  and 
their  ability  to  assist  individuals  in  adapting 
to  the  new  skills  required  in  order  to  be  pro- 
ductive within  this  economy.  Until  this 
problem  is  analyzed  thoroughly  and  some 
national  strategies  developed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  country  will  find  it  consistently 
more  difficult  to  produce  people  with  the 
necessary  prerequisites  to  meet  the  demand 
of  this  highly  technological  society. 

The  Community  College  of  Allegheny 
County  again  highly  endorses  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Arlen  Specter  in  his  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  Commi-ssion  on  High  Technology 
and  Employment  Potential  in  order  that  we 
might  more  fully  utilize  the  potential  of  our 
educational  institutions  to  meet  the  need  of 
business  and  industry. 
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Larry  L.  Whitworth  graduated  from 
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He  has  worked  for  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Allegheny  County  for  the  past  16 
years  beginning  as  a  math  faculty  member 
and  serving  as  director  of  the  academic 
evening  division  for  the  Allegheny  Campus; 
assistant  dean  for  vocational  technical  edu- 
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presently  the  vice  president  for  educational 
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Testimony     of     Ron     Hoover.     Robotics 

Trainee.      Former      Employee.      United 

States  Steel  Corp. 

Senator  Specter.  I  am  Ron  Hoover,  an  un 
employed  steelworker  from  U.S.  Steel's  na- 
tional works.  I  worked  five  years  in  the 
skilled  classification  of  motor  inspector.  I 
am  presently  enrolled  in  the  Community 
College  of  Allegheny  County's  robotic 
repair  technician  project.  Mr.  Belan  and  Mr. 
Sterner,  fellow  steelworkers  and  robotic 
trainees  have  accompanied  me. 

We  are  highly  trained  skilled  workers 
using  this  period  of  unemployment  to  fur- 
ther improve  our  skills  to  work  in  the  facto- 
ries of  the  future. 

We  represent  several  thousands  of  highly 
trained  workers  in  western  Pennsylvania 
who  are  available  to  implement  any  technol 
ogy  American  industry  can  give  us. 

We  support  your  Senate  bill  718  and 
would  hope  that  you  don't  forget  to  empha- 
size the  availability  of  the  thou.sands  of  su- 
percrafts  person  and  our  laidoff  brothers 
and  sisters  in  your  bill.  We  can  make  high 
technology  today's  technology.  We  want  our 
companies  to  modernize  and  become  com- 
petitive and  profitable. 

We  want  to  note  several  problems  that 
need  to  be  looked  at: 


cl)  Pniblim.s  with  I  he  concept  of  high 
technology  and  an  industrial  complex  that 
isn't  buying  it  Sales  of  capital  equipment 
haven  t  picked  up; 

(2)  Problems  with  major  employers  who 
want  to  do  business  with  foreign  companies 
rather  than  accept  new  technology  and 
become  competitive  using  American  labor; 
and 

(3)  Problems  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  that  prevents  individ- 
uals from  helping  thei.iselves. 

We  support  the  development  of  a  Commis- 
sion that  looks  at  these  and  other  problems 
related  to  high  technology  and  American 
labor's  ability  to  remain  competitive  and 
employed. 

Thank  you. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
P\UsbuTgh.  Pa..  October  27,  1983. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Federal  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  We  wholehearted- 
ly support  Bill  No.  S718  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  High  Technology  and  Employ- 
ment Potential.  We  commend  your  initiative 
in  .suggesting  this  study  in  your  legislative 
proposal.  Even  a  casual  understanding  of 
what  IS  happening  in  America  recognizes 
that  we  are  going  through  a  very  substan- 
tial industrial  transition.  The  question  your 
legislative  proposal  addresses  may  be  one  of 
our  most  serious  national  problems— how  we 
adjust  to  the  changing  industrial  scene. 

I  would  prefer  that  you  read  this  letter 
into  your  record  rather  than  testify.  My 
reason  for  not  testifying  is  that  I  lack  the 
specific  knowledge  you  are  trying  to  seek  in 
the  study.  After  the  study  is  completed,  per- 
haps we  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
how  we  should  go  about  training  those 
people  who  lose  their  jobs  as  we  change  our 
industrial  structure. 

I  do  have  some  concern  with  specifically 
identifying  the  industries  which  you  see  as 
growth  industries.  For  example,  you  fail  to 
mention  the  nuclear  industry  which  we 
expect  will  continue  to  have  substantial 
growth.  As  you  know,  outside  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  some  300  nuclear  power 
stations,  and  the  number  will  expand. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  rather  than  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  specific  industries,  you 
leave  the  subject  open,  and  the  experts  you 
will  impanel  will  identify  growth  industries, 
such  as  nuclear. 

We  particularly  commend  addressing 
export  financing.  The  inability  of  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  to  finance  some  of  our  exports  has 
been  a  serious  problem  to  us  and  affects  our 
ability  to  hire  people. 

We  very  much  hope  that  your  legislative 
proposal   succeeds   and   when   the   Commis- 
sion has  a  preliminary  report,  we  would  be 
most  interested  in  their  recommendations. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  D.  Danforth. 

Testimony  by  Raymond  Christman.  Direc- 
tor. Economic  Development.  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development, 
on  S.  718.  to  Establish  a  Commission  on 
High  Technology  and  Employment  Po- 
tential 

My  name  is  Raymond  Christman.  I  am  Di 
rector  of  Economic  Development  for  the  Al- 
legheny Conference  on  Community  Devel- 
opment. The  Conference  is  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  that  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  approximately  40  years,  working 
with  government,  labor,  civic  organizations, 
and  others,  in  matters  relating  to  communi- 


ty development,  economic  de\elopmein, 
education,  health  care,  and  other  public 
policy  areas  affecting  the  Pittsburgh  region. 
The  Conference  is  supported  through  con- 
tributions from  Pittsburgh's  corporate  com- 
munity. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  to  offer  comments  on  Senate  Bill 
718.  which  would  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  High  Technology  and  Employ- 
ment Potential.  The  Allegheny  Conference 
has  been  involved  over  the  last  year  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  an  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  for  this  region,  and  the  issues 
raised  in  this  bill  are  quite  similar  to  many 
of  the  concerns  we  have  been  addressing  in 
recent  months  in  examining  future  pros- 
pects for  this  area. 

We  have  particularly  been  investigating 
the  economic  benefits  that  advanced  tech- 
nology development  may  offer  this  area. 
And  for  good  reason,  for  technological  inno- 
vation has  been  a  major  source  of  growth  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  In  the 
last  decade,  for  example,  advanced  technolo- 
gy companies  nationally  grew  nine  limes 
faster  in  employment,  three  times  faster  in 
output,  and  two  limes  faster  in  productivity 
than  the  rest  of  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Growth  cultivated  by  technology  develop- 
ment has  brought  dramatic  economic  im- 
provement to  certain  areas  of  the  country, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  technology  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  force  driving  the  econo- 
my in  the  years  ahead. 

These  facts,  taken  together  with  recent 
declines  in  many  of  our  traditional  manu- 
facturing industries,  have  put  the  spotlight 
on  high  technology  in  nearly  every  region  of 
the  nation.  The  basic  questions  raised  are 
important  ones.  Is  a  fundamental  shift  from 
basic  manufacturing  to  advanced  technolo- 
gy taking  place  in  our  economy?  And  what 
are  the  implications,  if  any.  of  this  shift  for 
training  and  education? 

The  Commission  suggested  under  S.  718 
would  be  asked  to  address  these  questions, 
and  I  believe  this  would  be  a  worthwhile  un- 
dertaking. 

Indeed,  our  own  effort  has  already  begun 
to  reach  some  conclusions  on  these  points 
for  the  Pittsburgh  region.  Before  I  share 
these  with  you,  though,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  several  general  considerations 
that  you  may  wish  to  lake  into  account  in 
your  deliberations: 

Advanced  technology  fields  will  be  among 
the  fastest  growing  in  the  nation,  but  they 
will  not  be  producing  the  most  jobs.  The 
growth  in  advanced  technology  fields  has 
been  both  impressive  and  important  for 
those  areas  which  benefitted  from  it.  Be- 
tween 1955  and  1979,  75  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment growth  in  the  nation's  manufac- 
turing base  came  from  high  technology 
companies.  And  various  advanced  technolo- 
gy fields,  .such  a.s  computer  related  profes- 
sions, are  expected  to  have  high  growth  for 
the  remainder  of  this  decade  and  beyond. 

But  this  increase  is  projected  to  represent 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  total  job 
growth  during  this  period.  Relatively  low- 
skill  occupations  such  as  clerical  workers, 
nurses  and  other  health-related  personnel, 
sales  clerks,  and  the  like,  will  grow  most  in 
terms  of  actual  jobs. 

More  manufacturing  jobs  will  be  lost  na- 
tionally than  new  employment  created  by 
advanced  technology.  It  has  been  forecast 
that  nationwide  the  number  of  jobs  created 
in  advanced  technology  fields  over  the  next 
decade  will  be  less  than  half  of  the  two  mil- 
lion jobs  lost  in  manufacturing  in  the  past 
three  years.  While  advanced  technology  in- 


du.stries  will  grow,  the  base  is  still  a  small 
one.  By  one  estimate,  the  entire  output  of 
the  advanced  technology  sector  is  less  than 
twice  that  of  the  auto  industry. 

The  transition  from  traditional  manufac- 
turing to  advanced  technology  industry  will 
be  an  uneven  and  difficult  one— Pittsburgh's 
long-term  unemployment  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  be  fully  solved  by  high  tech. 
Increasingly,  it  is  being  recognized  that  the 
transferability  of  displaced  blue  and  white 
collar  workers  from  traditional  industry  to 
advanced  technology  industry  is  difficult, 
particularly  when  the  shift  must  take  place 
acro.ss  industry  lines,  such  as  from  steel- 
worker  to  high  tech.  The  experience  in  New 
England,  as  it  shifted  from  a  mill-based 
economy  to  one  centered  around  the  semi- 
conductor industry,  showed  that  workers 
had  a  difficult  lime  bridging  that  gap  and 
finding  re-employment  in  the  new  technolo- 
gy-based industries. 

A  related  problem  is  that  of  wage  levels. 
Most  production  level  jobs  in  advanced  tech- 
nology fields  simply  do  not  pay  anywhere 
near  the  wages  found  in  such  basic  manu- 
facturing industries  as  steel  and  automo- 
biles. The  expectations  of  some  workers 
may  be  out  of  line  with  the  opportunities  in 
the  new  industries  that  are  emerging. 

The  competition  for  advanced  technology 
industry  is  worldwide.  Pittsburgh  is  compet- 
ing not  only  with  other  U.S.  cities,  but  with 
the  cities  of  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Brazil, 
among  other  nations,  for  advanced  technol- 
ogy growth.  The  impermanence  of  many  ad- 
vanced technology  jobs  was  illustrated  by 
the  shift  by  Atari.  Inc.  of  its  assembly  oper- 
ations overseas. 

Tho.se  areas  with  branch  plants  of  ad- 
vanced technology  industries  encounter  the 
■assembly  outpost  "  problem,  where  the  fa- 
cility may  be  moved  to  another  location  or. 
eventually,  automated.  Thus,  a  portion  of 
the  existing  advanced  technology  industry 
in  this  nation  may  represent  only  an  em- 
ployment stop  gap. 

These  broad  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  Advanced  technology  development 
will  be  only  one  element  driving  the  growth 
of  this  nation's  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  it  will  be  an  important  part.  Our  own 
research  suggests  the  following  opportuni- 
ties: 

(1)  Technological  change  and  innovation 
can  be  the  catalyst  for  the  growth  of  a  new- 
generation  of  businesses.  Work  carried  out 
by  David  Birch  at  MIT  found  that  while  the 
failure  rate  for  businesses,  and  the  accom- 
panying rate  of  job  loss,  was  approximately 
the  same  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States, 
the  rales  at  which  these  jobs  were  re- 
placed— i.e..  new  businesses  were  created— 
varied  substantially.  It  is  in  this  regard  that 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  industrialized  Midwest,  has  trailed 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  region  has  tradi- 
tionally not  been  a  fertile  ground  for  new- 
business  development.  This  is  changing,  as 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  an  estimated 
152  high  technology  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, employing  nearly  30.000  people  in  the 
Pittsburgh  region. 

The  work  of  Birch  and  others  has  suggest- 
ed that  young,  small  firms  are  important 
creators  of  jobs.  Technology  can  be  the  driv- 
ing force  spawning  many  of  these  new  com- 
pany start-ups  in  the  region, 

(2)  Advanced  technology  can  help  make 
traditional  manufacturing  industries  more 
competitive.  The  applications  of  new  tech- 
nologies are  many  and  diverse,  and  the  rate 
of  technological  breakthrough  is  accelerat- 
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ing  t.very  basic  manufacturing  industr> 
and  most  service  industries— will  be  signifi- 
cantly impacted  over  the  next  decade  by 
new  technology.  These  advances  may  in 
part  be  labor  saving,  but  they  also  may  be 
the  key  factor  enabling  existing  companies 
to  grow,  and  ultimately  employ  additional 
numbers  of  people, 

(3)  Advanced  technology  can  provide  im- 
portant downstream"  benefits  to  the 
region.  Additional  wealth  and  mcome  are 
generated  by  technology-based  companies 
and  can  help  create  jobs  in  unrelated  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  health  and  leisure  mdus- 
try  fields.  Becau.se  many  jobs  in  advanced 
technology  companies  are  at  the  high  end 
of  the  skill/pay  ladder,  these  firms  become 
major  sources  of  new  wealth  and  Income  in 
a  community. 

(4)  Advanced  technology  can  help  diversi 
fy  a  region's  economic  base.  The  depend 
ence  of  this  region  on  heavy  industry  is  less 
pronounced  than  even  a  decade  ago.  In- 
creased diversification  remains  an  impor- 
tant goal,  which  advanced  technology  devel- 
opment can  help  achieve  through  the  kind 
of  employment  and  growth  it  will  create. 

This  is  what  our  early  findings  suggest 
that  high  technology  means  in  employment 
potential  for  this  region.  Let  me  turn  now  to 
the  other  i.ssue  raised  in  S.  718:  the  implica- 
tions of  the.se  economic  trends  for  education 
and  training.  Again,  based  on  the  work  we 
have  carried  out  in  this  area,  and  I  can  offer 
several  observations: 

(1)  First,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
size  and  requirements  of  high  technology 
employment  will  require  a  dramatic  reorien- 
tation of  our  educational  system.  The  skill 
Ipvels  demanded  in  most  jobs  are  simply  not 
going  to  ri.se  that  quickly.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  development  of  computer  literacy  pro 
grams,  and  improved  math  and  .science  cur- 
ricula are  not  needed.  But  not  any  more 
than  is  increased  attention  needed  in  im 
proving  analytic,  expressive,  and  communi- 
cative skills. 

(2)  Second,  training  and  education  policy 
and  programs  at  all  levels  would  benefit 
from  a  better  understanding  of  where  the 
jobs  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  and  what 
specific  skills  will  be  required  to  fill  them.  I 
believe  this  requires  the  kind  of  fine- 
grained, specific  knowledge  that  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  local  or  regional  level 
through  surveys  and  ongoing  di.scu.ssions 
with  employers.  We  are  now  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  in  the  Pittsburgh 
region  a  .system  to  do  ju.st  this-generate  re- 
liable, up-to  date  forecasts  of  projected  job 
openings  (high  tech  or  not),  and  the  skills 
required  to  fill  them.  And  mo.st  importantly, 
to  determine  a  process  for  sharing  this  in- 
formation in  a  timely  fashion  with  educa- 
tors and  training  institutions  so  that  these 
organizations  can  respond  to  emerging 
needs.  To  our  knowledge,  no  city  in  the 
nation  has  installed  a  capacity  of  this  kind 
that  is  both  comprehensive  and  job-specific. 

(3)  Finally,  so  that  training  programs  can 
respond  quickly  to  emerging  needs,  it  is  im- 
portant that  belter  ties  with  Indu.stry  be 
forged.  The  gap  between  the  private  sectors 
expectations  and  the  performance  of  train 
ing  and  educational  institutions  remains 
wide.  Our  hope  is  to  look  at  greater  use  of 
customized  job  training  and  other  similar 
programs  thai  tailor  public  training  dollars 
to  a  company's  specific  needs  for  employees. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  it  remains  im 
portant  to  examine  questions  such  as  tho.se 
raised  in  S.  718.  If  done  carefully,  this  effort 
could  identify  important  steps  to  be  taken 
in  a  variety  of  areas  to  support  our  technol- 


..^,  uased  industries.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  important  to  understand  this 
question  in  the  larger  economic  context. 
High  tech  employment  is  not  likely  to  fully 
replace  basic  manufacturing,  and.  by  itself, 
serve  as  the  principal  employment  ba.se  for 
the  nation's  economy  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Indeed,  its  greatest  value  may  be  in  the  con- 
tribution it  makes  to  keeping  traditional  in- 
dustry competitive— and  employing  millions 
of  Americans. 

Testimony  by  Warren  H.  Anderson.  Man 

AOER-CORPORATE  AND  COMMUNITY  CoMMU 
NICATIONS 

Good  morning.  Senator.  I'm  Warren  H. 
Anderson,  manager  of  Corporate  and  Com- 
munity Communications  at  National  Inter- 
group. 

I  am  testifying  this  morning  on  behalf  of 
Howard  M.  Love,  chairman  and  chief  execu 
live  officer  of  National  Intergroup.  Mr  Love 
is  al.so  the  chairman  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  ...  or  PIC  as  it  is  better  known,  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  as  well  as 
the  vice  chair  of  the  Pennsylvania  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Irving  R.  Rubinstein,  the 
executive  director  of  the  PIC  to  testify  on 
the  current  operations  of  the  PIC. 

Since  the  objective  of  Senate  bill  718  is  to 
assemble  a  Presidential  Commi-ssion  on 
High  Tech  Employment.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  what  I  believe  is  the 
PIC'S  role  in  the  furtherance  and  prolifera 
lion  of  high  tech  growth  in  this  area. 

I  believe  the  PIC's  effort  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  dislocated  workers  in 
this  area  will  center  around  five  specific 
strategies: 

First  lets  look  at  occupational  forecast- 
ing. The  mayor  of  Pitl.sburgh  and  the 
county  commissioners  will  be  looking  to  Mr. 
Love  and  to  the  PIC  to  coordinate  and 
produce  accurate  occupational  forecasts  in 
order  to  predict  the  employment  needs  of 
this  area. 

The.se  forecasts  must  then  be  translated 
into  definitive  job  descriptions  and  skills  for 
which  training  programs  can  be  designed. 

Second,  the  PIC  is  responsible,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  city  and  county,  to  establish 
and  oversee  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
training  program,  taking  advantage  of  both 
contract  training  programs  and  on-the-job 
training  programs  to  prepare  unemployed 
but  experienced  displaced  workers  to  fill  po 
sitions  that  the  PIC  forecasts  have  identi- 
fied. 

In  addition  we  must  provide  transition 
training  (hopefully  after  work  hours)  for 
those  workers  who  are  imminently  faced 
with  unemployment. 

Third,  the  PIC  working  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials,  as  well  as  labor 
leaders  and  heads  of  community  based  orga- 
nizations, must  strive  to  provide  an  attrac- 
tive financial  environment;  tax  environ- 
ment: educational  and  cultural  environ- 
ment: and  productive  labor  environment  to 
encourage  the  entrepreneurs  of  high  lech, 
growth  industries  to  locate  in  this  area. 

Fourth,  the  PIC,  in  concert  with  the  pri- 
vate and  public  .sectors,  must  design  and 
support  a  sustained  and  effective:  public  re- 
lations, advertising,  and  word  of  mouth  in 
fluence  campaign  to  attract  the  targeted 
growth  and  high  tech  industries  to  .south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

And  finally,  the  PIC,  working  in  concert 
with  the  city  and  county,  must  provide  a 
truly  effective  and  imaginative  program  to 
effect  the  smooth,  and  hopefully  unmter 
rupted.  transition  of  employment  from  in- 


dustries that  have  declining  labor  needs  to 
those  with  growing  labor  needs. 

With  these  five  strategies  as  a  backdrop,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Rubinstein  who 
will  di.scu.ss  the  current  funding  and  activi- 
ties of  the  PIC  with  regard  to  displaced 
worker  programs— I rv. 

Testimony  by  Irving  Rubinstein 

Not  many  years  ago  this  region  stood  for 
steel,  coal,  aluminum  and  glass.  Today  this 
region  is  known  also  for  its  corporate  head- 
quarters, its  financial  services  industries,  its 
medical  center  and  cosmopolitan  culture. 

Manufacturing  is.  and  will  remain,  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  local  economy.  However, 
it  will  employ  fewer  people  with  .somewhat 
different  skills  than  tho.se  required  today. 
The  character  of  the  work  place  and  the 
workers  that  operate  it  will  be  dictated  by 
available  technology  and  competition.  If  an 
electro-galvanized  line  in  Japan  can  be  oper- 
ated with  only  four  workers,  its  local  com- 
petitor must  achieve  similar  production  ca- 
pability in  order  to  be  price  competitive. 

The  dislocated  manufacturing  industry 
worker  is  one  by-product  of  the  transition 
that  is  in  process.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
that  unwelcome  by-product  in  this  region 
and  it  is  a  concern  of  the  private  industry 
council  and  its  partners. 

Title  III  of  JTPA  provides  employment 
and  training  assistance  for  dislocated  work- 
ers. "  In  fi.scal  year  1984  Pennsylvania  will 
receive  $10,147,397  under  this  title.  To  date, 
of  that  sum.  $483,358  has  been  allocated  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  for  the 
alternatives  training  program  and  the  laid 
off  worker  retraining  assistance  program. 
Another  $155,000  is  in  proce.ss  at  the  Penn 
syhania  Department  Of  Labor  industry  to 
fund  a  light  rail  car  assembly  project  to  re- 
train laid-off  Blaw  Knox  Company  employ- 
ees in  the  manufacturing  of  the  light  rail 
vehicles  that  the  port  authority  will  use  in 
Its  subway  system. 

Utilizing  the  strategies  outlined  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  private  industry  council  and 
its  partners  intend  to  aggre.ssively  promote 
the  concept  of  retraining  for  laid-off  work- 
ers. 

Success  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
effort  require: 

( 1 1  Worker  willingness  to  participate. 

(2)  Availability  of  employment  opportuni 
ties  that  meet  minimal  worker  aspirations 
and  needs. 

(3)  Harnessing,  bv  the  private  indu.stry 
council  and  its  partners,  of  local  resources 
to  provide  quality  education  and  training 
matched  to  employment  opportunities,  and 

(4t  Commitment  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
sources to  the  funding  of  the  overall  effort. 

Testimony  by  Mr.  David  Mitchell 
Good  morning.  Senator  Specter  and  dis- 
tinguished panel  members  hearing  testimo- 
ny relating  to  Bill  S7I8.  My  name  is  David 
Mitchell.  I  am  president  of  Tri  State  Plas 
tics.  Inc..  a  small  company  specializing  in 
vacuum  forming  and  fabrication  of  plastic 
products.  I  am  here  this  morning  in  my  role 
as  president  of  Smaller  Manufacturers 
Council  (SMC),  an  association  of  1550  .small 
bu.sinesses  mo.st  ly  located  in  the  greater 
Pittsburgh  area.  SMC  is  influential  at  the 
.state  and  national  levels  as  well  through 
coalitions  with  other  small  business  groups. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief  and  serve  two  pur- 
poses: First  to  describe  the  role  that  SMC 
and  other  similar  organizations  serve  in 
helping  our  members  and  the  community  at 
large:   and  second   to   introduce   the   presi- 


dents of  two  SMC  member  firms  who  are 
very  involved  in  high  technology. 

Small  entrepreneurs  continue  to  lead  the 
way  by  providing  most  of  the  innovative 
product  and  process  re.search  and  develop- 
ment. Small  companies  are  created  from 
this  process.  Big  companies  grow  from  small 
beginnings.  According  to  a  1979  study  by 
David  Birch  of  MIT.  small  business  generat- 
ed all  of  the  net  new  jobs  in  the  Northeast 
during  the  period  from  1969  through  1976. 
Our  ob.servations  locally  would  indicate  that 
is  still  true  today.  Emerging  new  small  busi- 
nesses and  growth  of  our  existing  small 
busines.ses.  largely  as  a  result  of  applying 
new  technology  and  high  technology  seems 
the  best  hope  to  absorb  the  large  numbers 
of  workers  displaced  from  many  of  our  basic 
industries  such  as  steel  making. 

SMC  is  a  benefits  oriented  association 
which  provides  direct  benefits  to  its  mem- 
bers in  exchange  for  their  dues.  One  of 
these  benefits  is  educational  meetings  and 
.seminars.  SMC  helps  its  members  become 
aware  of  new  technology  which  can  help 
them  improve  their  products  and  .services  or 
develop  new  ones.  Government  assistance 
programs  and  aid  available  from  big  busi- 
nesses or  universities  are  constantly  e.. posed 
to  our  full  membership  to  encourage  their 
growth. 

Another  SMC  benefit  to  its  members  is 
communication  and  problem  solving  oppor- 
tunities which  assist  tho.se  small  entrepre- 
neurs with  the  new  ideas  to  develop  their 
new  businesses  in  a  sound  way  to  maximize 
their  chances  of  success.  We  provide  guid- 
ance to  help  find  answers  to  financial,  legal, 
management,  labor,  and  other  problems 
facing  the  emerging  and  growing  small  busi- 
ness. 

A  new  benefit  program  SMC  is  developing 
this  year  for  its  members  is  a  computer  net- 
work which  will  link  small  busine.sses  to- 
gether. It  will  u.se  the  computer  as  a  modern 
communication  tool  to  permit  rapid  ex- 
change of  information,  great  computation 
capability,  and  access  to  high  technology 
data  banks  as  well  as  purchasing  and  mar- 
keting opportunities. 

Still  another  SMC  member  benefit  pro- 
gram is  our  government  relations  activity. 
Our  members  learn  of  legislation  proposed 
or  enacted  at  local,  state,  and  national 
levels.  Our  meinbers  are  educated  in  the  po- 
litical process  and  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate. The  appearance  here  today  of  three 
members  of  SMC  is  a  good  example  of  this 
program  in  action. 

I  have  ob,served  that  there  are  programs 
which  train  unemployed  workers  to  become 
qualified  for  new  jobs,  only  to  find  frustra- 
tion and  waste  of  the  time  and  expense 
when  enough  of  tho.se  new  jobs  are  not 
available.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
small  businesses  will  find  ways  to  train  their 
new  employees  to  fit  if  we  can  help  our 
small  businesses  to  emerge  and  grow  to 
produce  tho.se  jobs.  Of  course  we  need  to 
insure  that  adequate  formal  education  is 
provided  as  a  base  in  our  education  system, 
but  the  demand  for  specific  job  training 
should  come  from  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing busine.s.ses. 

I  would  like  to  now  introduce  two  presi- 
dents of  SMC  member  firms  to  present  their 
remarks.  Dr.  Thomas  Maloney  is  president 
of  Panelvision.  Inc.  He  will  speak  next,  and 
will  be  followed  by  Harold  Hall,  president  of 
Hall  Industries. 

David  Mitchell  is  President  of  Tri-State 
Plastics,  Inc..  a  small  plastic  manufacturing 
company  located  in  Glenwillard.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Mr.  Mitchell  is  serving  as  the  1983-1984 
President  of  the  Smaller  Manufacturers 
Council  (SMC).  SMC  is  an  association  of 
more  than  1.500  small  businesses  in  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

He  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Cres- 
cent Township  Planning  Commission.  'Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Crescent-South  Heights 
Municipal  Authority,  and  as  a  Director  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force, 

Testimony  of  Thomas  C.  Maloney 
I  would  like  to  thank  you.  Senator  Spec- 
ter, for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  this 
propo.sed  legislation.  I  have  worked  in  a 
high-tech  industry— the  electron  device  in- 
dustry—for my  entire  career.  32  years,  and 
so  I  feel  I  have  some  insights  that  may  be  of 
value  in  considering  both  the  specifics  of 
this  bill  and  the  larger  question  which.  I 
suspect,  prompts  this  legislation,  namely, 
the  massi\e  dislocation  of  workers  from  our 
so-called  traditional  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

I  want  to  start  my  testimony  with  the 
identification  of  what  I  .see  as  a  dangerous 
trend  in  America  indu.stry:  a  reluctance  to 
invest  in  capital  intensive  product  and  proc- 
ess improvements. 

I  probably  do  not  have  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  this  reluctance:  Economic  uncer- 
tainty: availability  of  higher  rates  of  return 
on  alternate  investment  opportunities;  the 
one  world  view  of  many  multi-national  com- 
panies; the  pre.ssure  of  the  need  for  short 
term  results;  labor  unrest /contract  prob- 
lems; and  lack  of  sheer  guts. 

It  is  this  dangerous  trend  which  is  turning 
the  United  States  from  a  manufacturing-in- 
tensive economy  to  a  service  oriented  one 
that  feeds  on  itself.  I  believe  that  this  trend 
must  be  reversed  if  the  United  Stales  is  to 
maintain  its  technological  and  economic 
leadership  of  the  world. 

This  trend  has  been  most  obvious  in  the 
auto  and  steel  industries  where  the  failure 
to  embrace  "high  tech  "  solutions  has  result- 
ed in  a  transfer  of  leadership  in  those  indus- 
tries to  Japan  and  the  developing  countries. 
What  makes  it  particularly  ironic  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  developing  countries  is  the  fact 
that  the  financing  of  this  technology  trans- 
fer has  been  achieved  primarily  through 
United  States  banking  institutions  with  the 
encouragement  of  our  government.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  wi.sdom  of  that  policy;  I  ap- 
prove it.  What  I  am  criticizing  is  the  failure 
of  the  United  Stales  government  and  the 
banking  industry  to  provide  the  same  kind 
of  encouragement  to  the  developing  indus- 
tries" here  in  this  country. 

While  I  am  sure  this  reluctance  to  invest 
in  capital  intensive  proce.ss  and  product  im- 
provements is  true  of  many  industries.  I  can 
only  speak  with  authority  with  rt-spect  to 
the  industry  of  which  my  company  is  a 
part— the  display  industry. 

When  I  talk  of  di.splay.  I  am  referring  to 
electronic  display,  to  video,  radar,  computer, 
instrumentation,  aircraft,  dashboard  and 
other  types  of  displays  which  represent  the 
single  most  important  interface  between 
man  and  machine.  The  most  visible  elec- 
tronic display  that  is  pervasive  throughout 
our  world  and  familiar  to  all  of  us.  is  the 
Cathode-Ray-Tube,  the  CRT.  the  di.splay 
used  in  our  TV  receivers  at  home  and  our 
computer  terminals  at  work. 

I  have  seen  the  leadership  in  the  CRT  in- 
dustry move  inexorably  to  the  Orient.  This 


movement  started  initially,  because  o(  lower 
wage  scales  but  as  the  manufacture  of 
CRT's  became  more  mechanized.  Japanese 
companies  have  preserved  their  preemi- 
nence by  large  investments  in  automation.  A 
few  years  ago.  Zenith  developed  a  new 
design  for  CRT's,  a  design  that  would  result 
in  substantially  lower  manufacturing  cost 
but  when  they  attempted  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  other  United  Stales  TV  manu- 
facturers in  specifying  this  new  standard 
and  committing  to  its  use.  thereby  justify- 
ing the  capital  spending  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  concept,  they  met  a  brick  wall  and 
ihe  concept  was  scrapped.  I  cannot  judge 
the  wisdom  of  their  individual  business  deci- 
sions, but  I  do  view  that  particular  situation 
as  typical  of  what  occurs  internally,  in  many 
U.S.  companies. 

About  fifteen  years  ago.  as  digital  logic 
became  the  basis  for  most  electronic  system 
design,  it  became  evident  that  eventually, 
the  CRT  should  be  replaced  by  a  digital 
type  display.  The  CRTs  bulk,  weight  and 
power  dissipation  were  not  appropriate  to 
the  miniaturized  systems  thai  were  possible 
with  the  semiconductor  technology  being 
developed  at  thai  lime.  American  companies 
initiated  a  broad  range  of  investigations  and 
flat  panel  display  technology  that  resulted 
in  significant  breakthroughs.  In  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  several  new  flat 
panel  display  technologies  were  demonstrat- 
ed including  plasma,  liquid  crystal,  vacuum 
fluorescent  and  thin  electroluminescence. 

A  number  of  major  U.S.  companies  includ- 
ing Owens  Illinois.  IBM.  Burroughs.  Wes- 
tinghouse.  Hewlett  Packard.  Texas  Instru- 
ments. NCR.  General  Electric  and  others, 
invested  in  those  new  technologies.  Over  the 
years,  most  of  them  have  withdrawn  from 
the  display  industry  citing  the  capital  in- 
vestment nece.ssary  to  make  their  specific 
technologies  cost  effective.  They  have  left 
the  field  in  the  United  States  to  smaller 
companies  who  have  found  small  niches  in 
the  market  place. 

On  the  other  hand.  Japanese  companies 
have  taken  these  display  innovations,  devel- 
oped primarily  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
continued  to  invest  product  development 
and  capital  equipment  funds  in  improving 
them  and  making  them  cost  effective.  The 
result  has  been  that  Japan  has  become  the 
major  supplier  for  electronic  displays. 

Panelvision  is  .seeking  to  reverse  that  situ- 
ation. The  technology  that  we  are  commer- 
cializing; we  call  it  large  scale  display  inte- 
gration; was  pioneered  at  Weslinghouse 
R&D  Center  in  the  early  1970's.  When 
Weslinghouse  decided  to  get  out  of  the 
color  tube  business,  they  also  decided  to  dis- 
continue research  in  display  technology.  Be- 
cause of  its  extraordinary  versatility  and  its 
potential  for  very  low  manufacturing  cost. 
Peter  Brody.  who  managed  the  program  at 
Weslinghouse.  went  out  to  the  venture  cap- 
ital community,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Weslinghouse.  started  Panelvision.  In  the 
past  three  years,  the  venture  capital  com- 
munity has  invested  over  9  million  dollars  in 
our  company.  With  these  funds  we  have  de- 
veloped a  product  and  embarked  on  pilot 
production.  Over  the  next  eighteen  months 
we  expect  the  investment  community  to  fur- 
ther support  our  program  and  permit  us  to 
move  into  large  scale  production. 

In  the  meantime,  we  know  that  many  Jap- 
anese companies,  recognizing  the  power  of 
our  technology,  have  undertaken  research 
in  this  field  and  have  committed  to  its  de- 
velopment. If  Panelvision  fails  to  secure  the 
level  of  funds  it  needs  to  move  into  produc- 
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Hon.  this  technology  will  also  move  to  the 
Orient. 

While  I  am  confident  that  Panelvision  will 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  I  suspect  it  will 
not  be  with  the  assistance  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry which  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to 
invest  funds  in  an  untried  technology. 

What  I  believe  we  need  is  a  semipublic  in 
stitution  that  will  support  fledgling  compa- 
nies who  are  developing  new  technologies.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  institution  sup- 
port the  256th  microcomputer  company 
which  has  relatively  modest  capital  needs  in 
any  case.  But  a  company  which  has  been 
able  to  attract  the  support  of  an  initial  in- 
vestor, which  has  a  technology  that  can  con- 
tribute to  our  continued  U.S.  technological 
leadership,  that  has  the  potential  for  gener- 
ating new  jobs,  should  be  supported. 

The  actual  mechanism  for  investing  these 
funds  could  be  one  or  more  of  several  ap- 
proaches, direct  equity  investment,  direct 
loans  or  perhaps  most  preferred,  guaranteed 
loans  specifically  lo  finance  capital  equip- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  if  such  an  institution  could 
be  established,  we  will  see.  over  the  next  10 
years,  an  enormous  growth,  not  in  new  com 
panies.  but  new  industries  that  will  recover 
for  America,  her  technological  leadership  of 
the  world. 

THOMAS  C.  MALONEY 

Mr  T  C.  Maloney  received  a  B.E.E.  degree 
from  Manhattan  College  in  1951  and  did 
post-graduate  study  at  Columbia  University 
and  Case  Institute.  Prom  1962  to  1982  he 
was  employed  by  Burroughs  Corporation 
where  he  held  various  management  posi 
tions  including  Engineering  Activity  Manag- 
er for  their  Electronic  Components  Division. 
He  has  been  issued  15  patents  in  the  area  of 
display  technology  Mr  Maloney  joined 
Panelvision  in  January  1982  and  .serves  as 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of 
the  company. 

Testimony  of  Harold  Hall  Before  the 
Hearing  on  Senate  Bill  718 

Members  of   the   Hearing:   The   last    two 
years  of  severe  readjustment  of  America's 
basic  industrial  economy  has  forced  our  at 
tention  on  the  problems  that  face  us.  Two. 
that  I  shall  note,  industrial  America  must 
learn  to  live  with  earnest  world  wide  compe 
tition   and   that    we  can   no   longer  simply 
pump  out  heavy  production,  neglecting  ad- 
vanced technology  methods,  quality  consid 
eration.  and  cost  effectiveness.  The  market 
place,  with  a  choice,  will  eliminate  the  un- 
productive .sources  by  discriminate  purchas 
ing.  The  very  effort  to  limit  the  importation 
of  Japanese  vehicles  is  a  pitiful  admission 
on  Americas  part   that  we  have  failed  to 
qualify  our  products  for  the  competitive  in- 
dustrial economic  race.  We  can  not  hide  our 
inefficiencies  behind  a  legislative  protective 
screen  for  any  extended  time 

There  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  among 
the  segments  of  our  total  .society  to  arrive  at 
balanced  adjustments  so  that  long  term  so- 
lutions can  be  accomplished.  Management, 
capital  -sources,  labour,  the  educational 
sector  and  all  levels  of  government  organiza 
tions  must  become  aware  of  the  problems 
and  even  more  the  absolute  need  of  a  coop 
erative  effort  in  these  matters. 

Industrial  Americas  experience  has  not 
been  based  on  a  successful  cooperative  rela 
lion  between  these  segments,  but  rather  on 
a  very  awkward  adversary,  unbending  battle 
ground  of  distrust. 

It  IS  admirable  that  thought  process  has 
brought  forth  the  possibility  that  the  Con- 
gress would  support  a  Commission  to  con- 


cern Itself  with  High  Technology  and  Em- 
ployment. 
(Quote  from  Press  May  17.  1983): 
A  business  and  higher  education  coali- 
tion has  called  on  President  Reagan  to  de- 
velop a  national  consensus  that  will  make 
industrial  competitiveness  a  priority. 

The  16-member  task  force  which  drew  up 
the  report  was  led  by  Wesley  Posvar.  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Rich- 
ard Cyert.  president  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  and  Robert  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Rockwell  Inteiiiational  Corp. 

■  Unless  the  United  States  improves  its 
ability  to  compete,  unless  we  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent,  long-term  approach, 
and  unless  we  address  our  problems  from  a 
broad  perspective,  we  fear  that  domestic 
economic  revitalizatlon  will  remain  an  elu- 
sive goal.'  the  panel  wrote  the  president. 

And  unless  we  rebuild  the  American 
economy  and  strengthen  our  educational 
system.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult-if 
not  impossible  to  maintain  a  just  society,  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans 
and  a  strong  national  defense.' 

The  task  force  fears  the  nation  is  losing 
its   competitive    edge    and    urged    business, 
education,  labor  and  government  to  work  to- 
gether on  the  problem.  ' 
(End  of  Quote). 

This  consensus  could  set  the  stage  for  the 
basis  of  the  commission.  There  has  been  evi- 
dence that  the  labour  sector  is  willing,  when 
confident  that  they  are  included  in  the  deci- 
sion process  lo  moderate  immediate  de 
mands  in  turn  for  long  term  benefits,  par- 
ticularly If  a  way  can  be  found  to  share  in 
profitable  results  of  a  cooperative  effort. 

Our  government  has  the  responsibility  to 
balance  our  industrial  effort  against  the 
various  international  complexities  of  trade 
barriers,  unrealistic  financial  support  of 
what  in  many  cases  are  foreign  governments 
themselves  operating  as  industrial  activities. 
Our  government  must  be  careful  not  lo 
burden  indu.strial  effort  with  heavy  handed 
regulations  that  impede  activity. 

The  educational  community  can  be  fur- 
ther encouraged  to  share  their  research 
with  industry;  and  that  their  training  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  from  elementary  to  grad- 
uate college  be  m  tune  with  the  potential 
employment.  I  note  that  education  needs  to 
include  basic  thought  development  and  wide 
horizons  becau.se  with  rapid  changes  in 
technology,  positive  to  continue;  there  will 
be  need  for  continuous  education  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  educational  system  needs  lo 
adopt  a  commitment  for  excellence  for  its 
teaching  and  student  population.  This  is 
where  it  starts;  without  society's  altitudes 
changing  it  will  continue  to  be  difficult  for 
industry  to  accomplish  the  required  change 
in  productive  quality.  Quality  breeds  pro- 
ductivity and  as  produclivily  improves,  so 
does  profitability  The  Japanese,  as  report 
ed  have  found  that  by  doing  it  right  the 
first  time"  they  don't  waste  resources  fixing 
or  doing  it  over. 

The  educational  improvement  must  be  in- 
cluded for  management  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction workers.  More  important  is  the  re- 
quirement for  excellence  in  performance. 
Even  more  important  is  that  future  manage 
menl  have  a  broad  understanding  of  human 
motivation  and  real  human  values  and  con- 
cerns. 

The  capital  base  must  be  expanded  to  en- 
courage the  industrial  revitalizatlon.  Profit 
ability  must  be  obtained  if  capital  is  to  be 
willing  to  be  invested  in  ungrading  existing 
or  starting  new  technology  ventures. 


It  IS  obvious  that  all  efforts  on  a  national 
basis  can  be  aided  by  a  centralized  commis- 
sion to  coordinate  and  support  individual 
initiative  to  improve  our  industrial  contribu- 
tion to  a  world  wide  commercial  market 
place.  For  American  employment  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  level  of  our  people,  we  must  not 
only  compete;  but  with  innovation  offer  to 
the  world  markets  the  materials  and  food 
stuffs  that  are  In  great  need.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  that  the  Congress  address 
these  matters.  It  appears  very  logical  that  it 
will  be  very  correct  to  have  established  a 
Commission  on  High  (New  or  Innovative 
Old)  Technology  and  Employment  Potential 
as  proposed  Senate  Bill  S  718. 

HAROLD  HALL 

Mr.  Harold  Hall  is  President  of  Hall  In- 
dustries, a  company  with  six  facilities  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  which  involves  elec- 
tro-mechanics. 

In  addition  lo  his  busy  professional  life. 
Mr  Hall  serves  as  a  board  member  of  Penn- 
Tap,  the  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council  of 
the  Pittsburgh  region,  and  the  St.  Clair  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

He  al.so  serves  on  the  advisory  council  for 
robotics  training  for  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Allegheny  County. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  and  a  former  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  now  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves. 

Testimony  ok  David  Glavin.  Vice  Presi- 
dent OF  Allegheny  County  Labor  Coun- 
cil AT  Hearing  on  S.  718 
My  name  is  David  Glavin.  and  I  am  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Labor  Council.  In  going  over  your  Bill.  S. 
718,  there  are  several  aspects  which  labor  is 
very  supportive  of.  in  addition  to  supporting 
the  entire  bill.  Being  a  Service  Employee 
Union  member.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that, 
because  of  the  high  number  of  people  going 
into  service  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  jobs  in 
the  traditional  manufacturing  industries, 
you  include  the  .service  industry  in  your  bill. 
With  the  transfer  of  emphasis  from  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  to  service  oriented 
profe.ssions.  I  can  foresee  vast  increases  in 
the  number  of  service  employees  nation- 
wide. The  number  of  people  going  into  .serv- 
ice because  of  the  lack  of  jobs  in  other  in- 
dustries is  the  thing  of  the  future,  and  be- 
cause of  high  tech  and  retraining  and  reedu- 
cating, many  of  these  employees  will  be  fun- 
neled  into  the  service  industries. 

Testimony  ok  Howard  J  Magee.  Jr.. 
President.  USWA  No.  1138 

As  coordinator  of  the  Steelworkers  Unem- 
ployed Charitable  Trust  for  the  Alle-Ki.ski 
Valley.  I  have  had  two  years  of  experience 
in  working  with  the  unemployed  on  a  full- 
lime  basis.  I  have  seen  the  worker  and  his 
family  go  from  secure  lifestyles  to  lives  of 
uncertainty  For  many  of  them,  paychecks 
and  grocery  stores  have  been  replaced  by 
unemployment  checks  and  food  banks. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  oppose  Senate  bill 
718.  The  need  for  retraining  of  the  majority 
of  those  employed  in  traditional  manufac- 
turing industries  cannot  and  should  not  be 
dusputed.  A  recent  Valley  News  Dispatch  ar 
tide  emphasizes  the  decline  in  employment 
by  the.se  industries  in  the  Alle-Kiski  Valley 
and  the  need  for  retraining 

In   consideration   of   S    718.    I    feel   that 
there    is   one    portion    of    the    unemployed 
work  force  that  should  receive  particular  at 
tention -namely  the  worker  who  is  fifty-five 
years  of  age  with  thirty  years  of  service  and 


who  is  not  yet  eligible  for  pension  or  social 
security  benefits. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  today's 
younger  workers  are  capable  of  and  willing 
lo  retrain  themselves  in  the  field  of  high 
technology.  Highly-trained  skilled  workers 
such  as  Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  used  his  period 
of  unemployment  lo  further  improve  his 
skills  lo  work  in  the  factories  of  the  future, 
can  offer  many  years  of  service  to  a  poten- 
tial employer. 

The  worker  who  is  fifty-five  years  old  is 
not  on  the  same  timetable.  He  does  not  have 
the  luxury  or  time  to  complete  a  complex 
training  program.  Nor  can  he  offer  a  poten- 
tial employer  a  substantial  number  of  years 
of  service.  He  is  a  member  of  a  hard-working 
group  of  people  w  ho  should  not  be  bypassed 
by  the  growth  of  the  high  technology  indus- 
tries. Something  must  be  done  to  reemploy 
these  workers  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
remaining  years  of  service  they  have  can  be 
utilized  most  effectively. 

Basically,  we  are  faced  with  two  distinct 
types  of  unemployed  workers.  There  is  the 
worker  who  it  is  feasible  for  all  parlies  con- 
cerned to  retrain  in  the  area  of  high  tech- 
nology and  there  is  the  worker  who  is  con- 
cerned with  making  a  decent  living  for  the 
remaining  five  to  ten  years  of  his  working 
life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  issue  of  re- 
training is  considered  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues, that  the  proper  consideration  is 
given  to  the  two  district  groups  of  workers 
which  I  have  briefly  described  for  you 
today. 


T?  WMOND  DONOVAN 
Mi  ii.XICH.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  more 
often  than  is  otherwise  the  ca.se.  Con- 
gress sees  more  than  a  thousanci  nomi- 
nations processed  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Usu- 
ally our  nomination  and  confirmation 
priicess  runs  .srnoothly.  marked  by  co- 
operation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  administration  gets  the  woman  or 
man  the  President  nominates  for  a 
particular  post,  and  the  Senate  a.ssures 
itself  and  the  American  public  that 
the  nominated  official  holds  the  capa- 
bility to  perform  valuable  public  serv- 
ice in  an  honorable  manner.  For  the 
most  part,  this  process  of  "advise  and 
consent  "  has  worn  well  since  1789. 

The  congressional  nominations  proc- 
esses, and  for  Ihat  matter  the  work- 
ings of  Congress  as  a  whole,  are  peri- 
odically criticized  for  taking  too  much 
time.  Ironically,  to  the  degree  the 
charge  is  accurate,  that  is  its  strength. 
It  is  the  beauty  of  our  system,  as  de- 
vised by  the  Founding  Fathers,  that 
the  legislative  branch  institutionalize 
deliberation  and  the  grace  of  time.  It 
is  meant  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  our  legislative  decisions  be  wise 
decisions.  As  all  of  this  relates  to  our 
investigations  process,  haste  is  the  pe- 
rennial impediment  to  a.ssuring  that 
an  investigation  or  nomination  be  con- 
ducted properly  and  concluded  .lu.stly. 

The  history  of  the  nomination  of 
our  current  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Raymod  Donovan,  is  a  history  with 
which  all  Senators  should  be  familiar, 
for  the  things  it  teaches  us  about  the 


pitfalls  of  the  process.  Mucli  has  been 
written  about  the  pcssibility  that  the 
Senate  might  confirm  a  nominee  who 
should  not  be  confirmed,  for  any 
number  of  reasons  we  can  all  imagine. 
Less  has  been  written  about  the  possi- 
bility that  the  process  itself  can  inad- 
verti?ntly  go  awry,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  nominee  in  question. 

The  Bergen.  N.J..  Record,  in  a  series 
of  three  articles  published  on  the  23d. 
24th.  and  25th  of  October,  put  togeth- 
er a  history  of  the  nomination  process 
of  Secretary  Donovan  that  I  encour- 
age iny  colleagues  to  read.  Together 
with  the  unprecedented  report  our 
committee  filed  on  the  nomination 
prior  to  final  Senate  action,  the  report 
supplement,  and  the  report  filed  just 
last  April  on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  particular  nomination, 
my  colleagues  will  find  much  to  sug- 
gest that  wc  need  to  think  collectively 
about  ways  to  improve  parts  of  the 
process.  The  three  committee  reports 
are  already  part  of  the  public  record.  I 
offer  for  the  public  record  now  the 
series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  John 
Kolesar  for  the  Bergen  Record. 

Students  of  civics  and  political  sci- 
ence are  often  told  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  our  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  is  that  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  .md  not  of  men.  Without 
taking  issue  with  the  textbooks.  I 
think  we  can  additionally  say  that  our 
laws  are  administered  by  men  and 
women,  whom  as  public  officials  are 
charged  with  discretion  broad  enough 
that  they  have  a  very  real  impact  on 
how  our  laws  are  administered.  It  is 
therefore  e.ssential  that  we  strive  for 
the  best  qualified  men  and  women  for 
these  public  offices.  It  is  essential  that 
we  carefully  fullfill  our  role  of  advis- 
ing the  President  when  consenting  to 
the  President's  choice.  It  is  my  hope 
that  few  nominees  in  the  future  will 
need  to  undergo  the  intense  scrutiny 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Donovan 
received,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  none  need  the  post-confirmation 
.scrutiny  that  Mr.  Donovan  received. 
Our  careful  deliberation  should  be  to 
insure  that  no  future  cabinet  official 
or  any  other  ranking  official  will 
endure  the  .stress  and  tribulation  our 
current  Secretary  of  Labor  has  en- 
dured while  in  office. 

As  I  have  personally  related  to  Ray 
Donovan  during  earlier  occasions.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  courage,  dignity,  and 
good  humor  during  the  time  he  had  to 
run  through  the  investigations  gaunt- 
let are  exemplary.  To  the  degree  that 
the  popular  American  author.  Tom 
Wolfe,  knows  Secretary  Donovan,  he 
might  also  write  that  Ray  Donovan  is 
one  of  those  citizens  in  public  life  who 
has  "the  right  stuff." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  full 
text  of  the  Bergen  Record  articles  to 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Sunday  (N.J  )  Record.  Oct.  23. 

1983] 

The  Tales  of  Two  Witnesses:  Belaboring 

A  Secretary  of  Labor 

[Behind  the  Donovan  Affair] 
I  By  John  Kolesar) 
When  Raymond  J.  Donovan  of  Short  Hills 
was  nominated  lo  be  U.S.  secretary  of  labor, 
all  that  was  generally  known  about  him  was 
that  he  was  a  self-made  millionaire  in  the 
construction  business,  a  devout,  conserva- 
tive Roman  Catholic  with  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  one  hell  of  a  fund-raiser  for 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Following  the  nomination,  some  three 
dozen  people  came  forward  with  other  infor- 
mation. They  said  that  Donovan  was  a 
friend  of  gangsters;  that  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  executive  vice-president,  the  Schia- 
vone  Construction  Company  of  Secaucus. 
was  "mobbed  up";  that  he  had  made  payoffs 
to  buy  labor  peace.  Ihat  he  had  rigged  bids 
on  public  projects.  They  said  other  things, 
too. 

Over  a  period  of  20  months,  these  charges 
were  investigated  by  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  special  pros- 
ecutor"s  staff.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  were 
questioned— Mafia  chieftains,  labor  officials. 
Schiavone  Construction  executives,  paid  in- 
formants, public  officials,  waiters,  waitress- 
es, and  construction  workers.  Wiretaps  tran- 
.scripts  were  studied.  FBI  files  were  checked 
and  rechecked.  Government  accountants 
went  through  several  hundred  thousand  of 
Schiavone  Construction's  checks  and  bills. 

The  investigation  established  that  Dono- 
van was  a  self-made  millionaire  in  the  con- 
struction business,  a  devout,  conservative 
Roman  Catholic  with  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, and  one  hell  of  fund-raiser  for  Ronald 
Reagan. 

As  the  allegations  of  wrongdoing,  there 
was.  in  the  words  of  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  Silverman,  insufficient  credible  evi- 
dence "  to  prove  Donovan  had  done  any- 
thing illegal. 

Very  strange.  How  could  there  be  so  much 
smoke  and  no  fire? 

There  are  two  possible  conclusions:  1.  We 
have  a  secretary  of  labor  who  lied  about 
mob  a.s.sociations  and  got  away  with  it.  or  2. 
A  lot  of  other  people  lied  about  Donovan 
and  Schiavone  Construction,  and  by  doing 
so.  dragged  their  names  through  the  mud. 
What  difference  does  it  make  now? 
If  Donovan  lied  and  got  away  with  it.  it 
means  our  national  labor  programs  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  hid  lies  to  orga- 
nized crime  and  crooked  labor  union  lead- 
ers. H  means  the  FBI  and  the  special  pros- 
ecutor either  engaged  in  a  colossal  cover-up 
or  were  colossally  incompetent. 

If  the  witnesses  who  testified  against 
Donovan  were  lying,  it  means  that  some  of 
them  committed  the  crime  of  impeding  a 
federal  investigation  and  possibly  perjured 
themselves.  It  means  that  persons  affiliated 
with  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and  pos- 
sibly (he  FBI.  leaked  unsupported,  false  al- 
legations, which  were  then  broadcast  widely 
by  the  mass  media.  It  means  that  Donovan 
and  his  friends  and  associates  were  given  a 
public  keelhauling  for  no  good  reason. 

The  Donovan  affair  still  has  many  loose 
ends.  Three  criminal  trials  stemming  from 
the  investigation  have  yet  to  be  held. 
Ronald  Schiavone.  the  chairman  of  Dono- 
van s  old  company,  has  filed  seven  libel  and 
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slander  suits  against  witnesses  and  several 
news  organizations.  The  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  angry  at  the  FBI  and  wants  legisla- 
tion enacted  that  will  require  the  submis 
sion  of  more  extensive  information  on  presi- 
dential nominees.  Donovan  will  probabl.v 
have  to  testify  in  some  of  the  court  proceed 
ings. 

Legally.  Donovan  has  been  cleared.  Nei- 
ther the  FBI  nor  Silverman  could  find 
enough  evidence  to  file  a  single  charge 
against  him.  But  neither  has  used  the  word 
■cleared"  when  di.scussing  Donovan. 

There  is  no  such  thing  really  a-s  an  FBI 
clearance,  or  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Francis 
M.  Mullen  Jr..  executive  assistant  FBI  direc- 
tor, told  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  at 
Donovan's  confirmation  hearmg  In  January 
1981.  We  can  only  furnish  the  in\estiKative 
results,  which  in  this  case  were  favorable  to 
Mr.  Donovan." 

When  Silverman  issued  his  final  report  on 
Donovan  on  Sept.  13.  1982.  he  repeated  a 
remark  he  had  made  before,  that  he  was  dis- 
turbed at  the  large  number  of  allegations, 
albeit  unproved."  The  remark  was  ambigu- 
ous: It  could  have  been  meant  as  a  criticism 
of  either  Donovan  s  accu.sers  or  the  people 
who  made  him  secretary  of  labor.  Silverman 
declined  The  Record's  request  to  clarify  the 
remark  or  to  be  interviewed  for  this  series 
of  articles. 

Silverman's  comment  has  left  some  people 
with  the  impression  that  the  investigations 
ended  short  of  a  complete  answer. 

For  example.  Edward  J.  Barnes,  a  free- 
lance investigative  reporter  who  helped  un- 
earth one  of  the  witne.sses  who  testified 
against  Donovan,  told  a  television  interview- 
er 14  months  ago  that  Silverman's  investiga- 
tion had  been  too  narrow  and  had  left  leads 
unexplored. 

Mario  Montuoro.  the  witne.ss  whom 
Barnes  helped  to  unearth,  goes  further.  He 
IS  being  sued  for  slander  by  Ronald  Schia 
vone,  and  at  a  pretrial  depo.sition  hearing 
for  that  suit  in  July.  Montuoro  slipped  in 
his  opinion  of  the  Silverman  investigation: 
He  did  the  job  he  wa.s  suppo.sed  to 
do.  .  .  .  Another  guy  that  talked  with  two 
tongues.    In  other  words,  a  co\er  up. 

How  much  validity  is  there  to  the  notion 
that  the  allegations  against  Donovan  were 
true,  albeit  unproved?  Of  the  dozens  of  ac 
cusers.  two.  in  particular,  are  central  to  the 
Donovan  affair-Ralph  Picardo  and  Mario 
Montuoro.  Their  accu.sations  are  worth  a 
detailed  look. 

On  Jan  13.  1981.  the  day  after  Donovan 
had  testified  uneventfully  at  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  s  first  hearing  on  his  norn 
ination.  Special  Agent  John  Marshal  Hersh 
of  the  Newark  FBI  office  was  sounding  out 
some  of  his  old  informants  in  organized 
crime  to  see  if  they  knew  anything  about 
Donovan.  Ralph  Picardo  was  one  of  those 
informants. 

Once  a  minor  Teamsters  union  official 
from  Little  Falls.  Picardo  had  decided  to 
talk  to  the  FBI  shortly  after  beginning  a 
sentence  for  murder  conspiracy  in  New 
Jersey  State  Pri.son  in  1975.  He  became  an 
informant  on  the  doings  in  Teamster.s  Local 
560  in  Union  City,  then  run  by  Anthony 
Provenzano,  Among  other  things.  Picardo 
.said  Provenzano  was  the  man  behind  the 
killing  of  Jimmy  Hoffa.  the  former  Team 
sters  union  president  who  disappeared  in 
1975 

That  allegation  was  never  proven,  but.  as 
a  protected  witne.ss.  Picardo  helped  to  con 
Vict  Provenzano  and  several  colleagues  of 
crimes  ranging  from  murder  to  racketeer- 
ing. In  return,  he  was  excused  from  most  of 


his  own  sentence,  which  was  to  run  from  17 
to  23  years. 

According  to  Senate  hearing  records  and 
FBI  memorandums.  Hersh  called  Picardo  on 
Jan.  13  and  a.sked  him  what  he  knew  about 
Schiavone  Construction.  Picardo  .said  he 
had  collected  payoffs  in  1967  or  1968  from  a 
Schiavone  executive  he  knew  only  as  ■  Ray.  " 
The  payoffs  were  supposedly  made  to 
ensure  labor  peace  and  went  to  Salvatore 
Briguglio.  a  Local  560  busine.ss  agent  who 
was  shot  to  death  in  Manhattan  in  1978. 
Hersh  asked  Picardo  to  look  at  a  picture  of 
Donovan  that  was  on  the  first  page  of  that 
day's  New  'Vork  Times.  Picardo  did  and  said 
he  recognized  Donovan  as    Ray." 

According  to  Hersh  s  report.  Picardo  .said 
he  had  been  to  the  Schiavone  Construction 
office  in  Secaucus  on  15  or  20  occasions  to 
collect  payoffs  from  Ray.  who  had  an 
office  of  his  own  and  appeared  to  be  an  ex 
eculive.  Picardo  .said  he  left  copies  of  fake 
invoices  in  exchange  for  the  checks. 

He  said  he  gave  the  checks  to  Al  Checci. 
the  man  who  ran  the  trucking  company  for 
which  Picardo  worked,  and  that  Checci 
cashed  them  and  gave  the  money  to  Brigug 
lio.  He  said  that  Checci.  too.  had  since  died. 
Picardo  and  Donovan  thus  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  surviving  principals  in  these  transac- 
tions. 

Picardo's  story  was  hot  stuff.  Briguglio 
had  been  considered  a  very  tough  member 
of  the  mob.  Picardo  was  rushed  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and  repeated  his  allegations  at 
FBI  headquarters  and  then  again  a  year 
later  to  Silverman. 

As  Picardo  told  his  story  each  time,  it 
evolved  and  changed.  In  the  last  version, 
given  to  Silverman  in  March  1982.  the  pay- 
ments were  supposedly  made  in  1965.  Checci 
now  played  no  part  in  the  payoff  scheme- 
at  most,  he  might  have  arranged  one  of  Pi 
cardos  trips  to  the  Schiavone  Construction 
office.  There  was  no  longer  any  mention  of 
Checci  s  cashing  the  checks. 

It  may  be  significant  that,  contrary  to  Pi 
cardo's  original  as.sertion  to  Hersh.  Checci 
was  not  dead.  He  was  alive  and  well  in  Ora 
dell,  and  willing  and  able  to  contradict  Pi 
cardo's  story. 

Even  more  significantly.  Picardo  now  .said 
he  had  made  only  three  trips  to  the  Schia 
vone  Construction  office,  and  that  he  saw- 
Donovan  on  only  one  of  those  visits:  Ray  " 
was  waiting  in  the  reception  area,  they  ex- 
changed envelopes,  and  he  left.  Picardo 
.said.  Yet  Picardo.  16  years  later,  said  he  was 
able  to  recognize  the  newspaper  photograph 
of  a  man  he  now  admitted  lo  having  met  in 
only  one  brief  encounter. 

Picardo's  earlii-r  descriptions  of  "Ray's" 
office  had  al.so  come  lo  sound  peculiar;  ac- 
corrting  to  his  final  version,  he  had  never 
gone  beyond  Schiavone  Construction's  re- 
ception area  on  any  of  his  three  trips. 

Picardo  said  Briguglio  had  told  him  about 
other  payoffs  from  Schiavone  Con.si ruction 
that  were  purportedly  made  with  checks  in 
payment  for  phony  bills.  Presumably,  this 
unusual  payment  method  was  used  to  create 
a  legitimate-looking  paper  trail.  But  the 
FBI  and  Silverman  .said  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  such  a  trail,  legitimate  or  illegit- 
mate. 

Picardo  first  made  his  allegations  in  secret 
to  the  FBI  and  then  repeated  them  with 
two  .staff  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  present.  The  committee  post 
poned  its  vote  on  Donovan's  nomination  for 
two  weeks.  The  allegations  quickly  leaked 
out  in  stories  one  newspaper  attributed  to 
•Democratic  sources.  "  Donovan  denounced 
the  accusations  as   "scurrilous  and  untrue.  " 


The  committee  held  a  second  hearing  on 
Donovan's  nomination  on  Jan.  27.  1981.  Pi- 
cardo was  in  Washington.  DC  that  day. 
with  Hersh  acting  as  his  bodyguard,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  testified.  Picardo  declined,  and 
Hersh  was  apparently  never  asked.  Never- 
theless. Picardos  allegations  were  the  high- 
light of  the  proceedings. 

■1  believe  that  Mr.  Picardo  believes  that 
what  he  is  telling  us  is  the  truth.  "  le.stified 
Anthony  Adamski.  chief  of  the  FBI's  special 
inquiry  unit. 

Committee  Chairman  Orrin  Hatch.  R- 
Utah.  asked  Mullen,  the  FBIs  executive  as- 
sistant director.  .  .  .  Would  you  not  agree 
that  Picardo  is  probably  sincerely  mistak- 
en? " 

There  is  the  po.ssibility  that  he  is  mistak- 
en. "  Mullen  replied. 

Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton.  D-Mo..  would  have 
none  of  that.  If  we  want  to  play  this  game, 
there  is  a  po.ssibility  that  he  is  not  mistak- 
en. "  he  said. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  the  committee's 
ranking  minority  member,  asked  Donovan  if 
he  could  explain  why  people  would  make 
such  -serious  accusations  against  him. 

Donovan,  sheddin-j  the  somewhat  unctu- 
ous lone  he  had  employed  in  his  first  hear- 
ing, snapped.  "I  am  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness, senator.  You  people  are  in  public  life. 
You  ask  me  about  unfounded,  .scurrilous, 
groundle.ss  allegations.  I  ask  you.  gentle- 
men, before  answering  that  question.  Have 
any  ever  been  made  against  you  that  were 
groundless,  .scurrilous,  from  a  murdering 
slime^  1  will  tell  you  why.  or  why  I  think  so. 
And  I  ihink  you  know  the  reason.  Senator 
Kennedy,  becau.se  I  think  you  used  the  term 
New  Jersey  Syndrome.'  " 

Donovan  gave  his  definition  of  the  syn- 
drome. .  .  If  you  are  in  the  contiacting 
busine.ss.  it  seems  in  this  country  you  are 
suspect.  If  you  are  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ne.ss in  New  Jersey,  you  are  indictable.  If 
you  are  in  the  contracting  business  in  New 
Jersey  and  you  are  Italian,  you  are  convict 
ed  " 

Eagleton  pre.s.sed  Donovan  harder.  Dono- 
van obviously  getting  angrier  by  the  minute, 
said:  ...  I  believe  he  [Picardo]  is  a  patho- 
logical liar  ...  In  past  ca.ses  where  he  has 
testified  there  were  witnesses.  I  am  assured 
by  my  attorney,  who  called  him  a  wacko,  off 

the  wall,  full  of .  okay?" 

Donovan  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  3.  1981  The  vote  was  80  17.  with  Ken- 
nedy leading  a  band  of  Democrats  in  opposi- 
tion. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Ronald  Schiavone 
and  his  construction  company  sued  Picardo 
for  slander.  However,  they  had  a  problem 
.serving  Picardo  with  a  copy  of  the  suit.  The 
federal  protected  witne.ss  program  had  given 
him  a  .secret  new  idenlity  and  address. 

Donovan's  confirmation  did  not  dispel  the 
cloud  hanging  over  him.  Kennedy  and  other 
Democrats  began  to  voice  doubts  about  the 
thoroughness  of  the  FBI  investigation.  The 
FBI  had  been  given  little  time  to  investi- 
gate: it  took  shortcuts  and  made  .some  mis- 
takes. It  overlooked  some  leads  that  lay 
waiting,  like  unexploded  land  mines,  to  be 
tripped  by  .some  investigator  or  reporter. 

Only  five  days  after  Donovan  was  con- 
firmed, the  first  mine  was  set  off  by  investi- 
gative reporter  Bruce  Locklin  of  The 
Record.  Without  use  of  tips  or  leaks.  Lock- 
lin. in  checking  Picardo's  allegations,  uncov- 
ered information  that  showed  errors  and 
omi-ssions  in  the  FBI's  investigation.  The 
new  information  didn  t  corroborate  Picar- 
dos main  allegation,  but  it  shook  confidence 


in  the  FBIs  work.  The  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee reopened  its  investigation. 

The  next  land  mine  was  tripped  by  Mario 
Montuoro.  He  had  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  Local  29  of  the  Blasters  union  in  New 
York  until  he  was  ousted  by  Louis  Sanzo. 
president  of  the  local,  in  1978.  Montuoro 
has  fought  Sanzo  ever  since,  testifying 
against  him  in  a  trial  in  1981  in  which  Sanzo 
was  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  tax  evasion. 
The  judge  in  that  case  ruled  that  Sanzo  was 
involved  in  organized  crime. 

As  an  outspoken  whistle-blower,  Mon- 
tuoro was  interviewed  occasionally  by 
Barnes,  the  free-lance  reporter,  who  was 
writing  magazine  articles  on  labor  racket- 
eering. During  one  of  those  interviews. 
Barnes  said  later.  Montuoro  told  him  that 
Schiavone  Construction  had  made  a  $2,000 
payoff  to  Sanzo  during  a  lunch  at  Pruden- 
tis  restaurant  in  Long  Island  City  in  1977. 

Montuoro  .said  there  were  four  Schiavone 
Construction  executives  at  that  lunch,  in- 
cluding Donovan  and  Ronald  Schiavone.  Ac- 
cording to  Silverman's  report.  Barnes  .said 
he  heard  the  allegation  a  few  weeks  after 
Reagan  was  elected  president  in  November 
1980.  but  before  Donovan  was  nominated. 

Barnes  became  an  investigator  for  the 
New  York  State  Commi.ssion  of  Investiga- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1981.  and  the  SCI 
embarked  on  an  investigation  of  a  $500-mil- 
llon  New  York  City  subway  tunnel  project. 
The  chief  contractor  on  the  project  was 
Schiavone  Construction. 

Barnes  and  SCI  investigator  Michael  Mor- 
oney  checked  with  James  D.  Harmon  Jr.. 
the  assistant  altorney-incharge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force, 
which  had  handled  most  of  the  Abacam 
prosecutions.  Harmon  was  getting  ready  to 
prosecute  Sanzo  at  the  time.  He  told  Barnes 
and  Moroney  that  Montuoro.  in  1979.  had 
told  him  of  the  1977  lunch  at  Prudenti's.  He 
said  he  didn't  need  the  allegation  for  his 
prosecution,  and  he  asked  both  men  to  slay 
away  from  Montuoro  until  Sanzo's  trial  was 
over. 

Barnes  and  Moroney  held  their  peace  for 
five  months,  until  the  chairman  of  the  SCI 
was  ousted.  Barnes  said  this  action  made 
them  fearful  that  the  subway  tunnel  inves- 
tigation would  be  aborted,  and  that  as  a 
result  they  went  to  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  revealed  Montuoros  allegation 
to  Waller  Sheridan,  the  Democrats'  investi- 
gator on  the  committee  .staff.  Sheridan  was 
a  former  FBI  man.  a  prize-winning  investi- 
gative TV  producer,  and  the  head  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy's  "  Get-Hoffa  Squad  "  in  the 
early  Sixties.  Sheridan  relayed  the  allega- 
tion to  federal  pro.secutor  Thomas  Puccio. 
the  head  of  the  Brooklyn  strike  force. 

When  Puccio  learned  of  the  accusation  in 
September  1981.  he  arranged  for  Montuoro 
lo  be  questioned  by  Harmon.  The  question- 
ing lasted  30  minutes.  Harmon  drafted  a 
memorandum  that  Puccio  signed  and  .sent 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney-Generals  office  in 
Washington.  D.C..  two  months  later. 

The  memorandum  outlined  Montuoros  al- 
legation, but  it  made  a  serious  error.  It  .said 
Montuoro  had  alleged  that  it  was  Donovan 
who  had  handed  over  the  payoff  envelope. 
The  mistake  was  corrected:  it  was  now  al- 
leged that  another  Schiavone  Construction 
executive  had  handed  over  the  envelope. 
The  memorandum  recommended  that  a  spe- 
cial pro.secutors  investigation  be  initialed 
under  Harmons  direction. 

Montuoro  repealed  his  slory  lo  the  FBI 
and  lo  Justice  Department  lawyers.  His  alle- 
gation, having  reached  Washington.  D.C.. 
was    quickly    leaked.    Montuoro    repeated 


what  he  had  lo  say  lo  reporters  for  The 
New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post. 
The  Donovan  affair,  which  had  lapsed  inio 
oblivion,  took  on  new  life. 

On  Dec.  29,  1981.  not  quite  11  months 
after  Donovan  look  office,  a  special  prosecu- 
tor was  appointed  under  one  of  the  laws 
growing  out  of  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tions. But  Harmon  was  passed  over  for  the 
assignment.  It  went  instead  lo  Silverman,  a 
former  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General  who 
was  now  a  partner  in  a  large  New  York  law 
firm. 

Silverman  investigated  not  only  Mon- 
tuoros allegations,  but  some  80  others.  He 
i.ssued  a  three-volume  report  of  more  than 
1.000  pages  in  June  1982  (only  an  abridged 
version  was  made  public:  some  allegations 
and  evidence  were  deleted,  along  with  all 
grand  jury  testimony  i.  Almost  a  third  of  the 
report  dealt  with  Montuoro. 

Silverman  said  he  found  "no  evidence"  (a 
stronger  term  than  his  usual  "insufficient 
credible  evidence"  phrase!  that  the  Pruden- 
ti's lunch  described  by  Montuoro  ever  look 
place. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  five  others  who 
were  supposed  lo  have  been  at  the  lunch 
had  issued  denials.  Donovan  called  Mon- 
tuoro "a  damnable  and  contemptible  liar." 
He  said  he  had  never  met  Montuoro  or  been 
in  Prudentis. 

Montuoro  said  two  men  he  knew  had  spot- 
ted him  in  Prudentis  on  the  day  of  the  al- 
leged payoff,  but  both  of  them  failed  lo  sup- 
port Montuoros  slory.  A  bartender,  wait- 
resses, and  three  owners  of  the  restaurant 
all  provided  no  corroboration.  No  credit  card 
charges  or  other  documentary  evidence 
could  be  found.  Montuoro  made  various 
guesses  as  to  the  date  of  the  luncheon,  none 
of  which  checked  out,  and  his  description  of 
the  restaurant  interior  did  not  jibe  with  re- 
ality. 

Montuoro  made  some  other  allegations 
about  Schiavone  Construction,  but  they  did 
not  involve  Donovan.  Silverman  found  sub- 
stance to  one  of  them— that  there  had  been 
four  no-show  employees  on  Schiavone  Con- 
struction's payroll  on  the  subway  project. 
Silverman  referred  that  charge  to  the 
Brooklyn  strike  force,  and  Sanzo  and  an- 
other official  of  his  union  were  indicted  on 
perjury  charges  as  a  result.  They  are  sched- 
uled to  go  on  trial  shortly. 

Montuoro  struck  it  rich  during  the  height 
of  the  Donovan  affair.  He  won  $2.5  million 
in  the  New  York  Slate  Lottery  in  May  1982 
and  has  moved  from  the  Bronx  lo  Fairfield. 
Conn.  Ronald  Schiavone  and  two  of  ihe 
other  executives  of  his  companv  arc  .seeking 
precisely  $2.5  million  in  a  suit  charging 
Montuoro  and  five  John  Does  with  conspir- 
ing to  slander  them. 

Since  filing  his  suit.  Schiavone  has  identi- 
fied two  of  the  John  Does— Thomas  Puccio 
and  James  D.  Harmon  Jr.  If  the  others  are 
ever  identified  they  are  likely  to  be  Sheri- 
dan. Barnes,  and  Moroney. 

Montuoro  still  insists  that  the  Prudentis 
lunch  happened  as  he  described  it.  In  ques- 
tioning for  a  pretrial  deposition  in  the  slan- 
der suit  in  July,  he  repeated  his  allegation 
once  more.  But  his  testimony  offered  indica- 
tions that  his  memory  of  events  may  be  con- 
tradicted again.  He  said  he  was  questioned 
by  Puccio.  Harmon,  and  FBI  agents  about 
Donovan  at  the  end  of  the  first  Sanzo  trial, 
in  June  1981.  That  is  three  months  before 
Puccio  learned  of  the  Prudentis  restaurant 
allegation,  according  lo  the  Silverman 
report. 

Montuoro  seemed  to  be  describing  a  Dec. 
3.  1981  session,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of 


another  trial  During  the  session.  Monluoro 
said,  an  FBI  agent  asked  him  if  it  wasn't 
Donovan  who  handed  over  the  envelope  to 
Sanzo.  "I  said.  no.  it  wasnt  Donovan.  I  told 
him  if  Ihats  what  you  want  me  to  say, 
forget  it." 

On  Dec.  4,  Harmon  sent  his  correction  to 
Washington.  DC  staling  that  Montuoro 
had  not  said  that  Donovan  handed  over  the 
envelope.  If  Montuoro  is  correct  in  his  in- 
sistence that  this  session  took  place  in  June 
1981.  the  entire  account  of  how  the  Mon- 
tuoro allegation  surfaced,  as  told  by  Barnes. 
Sheridan.  Puccio.  and  Harmon,  is  incorrect. 
If  Montuoro  is  wrong,  his  memory  is  playing 
tricks  on  him.  maybe  not  for  the  first  lime. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Anthony  Adamski— chief  of  the  FBI's  spe- 
cial inquiry  unit,  which  checks  the  back- 
ground of  presidential  appointees. 

Edward  J.  Barnes— free-lance  investigative 
reporter  and  former  investigator  for  the 
New  York  Slate  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Salvatore  Briguglio— business  agent  for 
Teamsters  Local  560  who  was  murdered  on  a 
Manhattan  street  in  1978. 

Al  Checci— Oradell  resident  who  owned  a 
small  trucking  company  in  the  1960's  and 
later  went  to  jail  for  making  bootleg  audio 
tapes. 

James  D.  Harmon  Jr.— assistant  atlorney- 
in-charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force. 

John  Marshal  Hensh-FBI  agent  in  the 
Newark  bureau  who  specialized  in  investiga- 
tions of  Teamsters  Local  560  in  Union  City. 

Mario  Monluoro— former  .secretary-treas- 
urer of  Local  29  of  the  Blasters  union  in 
New  York  and  a  source  of  allegations 
against  Donovan. 

Michael  Moroney— investigator  for  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Francis  M.  Mullen  Jr.— Executive  assist- 
ant FBI  director  and  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  first  Donovan  investigation. 

Ralph  Picardo— former  minor  Teamsters 
official  from  Little  Falls  who  became  a  gov- 
ernment informant  and  a  .source  of  allega- 
tions against  Donovan. 

Thomas  Puccio- federal  prosecutor  in 
charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force. 

Louis  Sanzo— president  of  Local  29  of  the 
Blasters  union  in  New  York. 

Ronald  Schiavone— chairman  of  the  Se- 
caucus construction  company  in  which 
Donovan  was  a  major  stockholder  and  exec- 
utive vice-president. 

Walter  Sheridan— investigator  for  the 
Democratic  minority  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Labor  Committee. 

Leon  Silverman-New  York  lawyer  who 
was  appointed  special  prosecutor  to  conduct 
the  second  investigation  of  the  allegations 
against  Donovan. 

[From  the  Sunday  (N.J.)  Record.  Oct.  24. 
19831 

The  Informant  Who  Lost  His  Credibility 

(By  John  Kolesar) 

The  most  mysterious  and.  in  some  ways, 
the  most  sensational  of  Raymond  J.  Dono- 
van's accusers  was  Michael  Klepfer.  who  is 
due  to  stand  trial  shortly  because  of  what 
he  said  about  the  man  who  is  not  the  U.S. 
secretary  of  labor. 

When  Donovan  was  being  considered  for 
President  Reagan's  cabinet  in  January  1981. 
a  stream  of  informants  began  to  come  for- 
ward with  charges  that  the  Short  Hills  resi- 
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d.  i.i  .^.^.,  a  friend  of  mobsters  and  thai  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  executive  vice  presi 
dent,  the  Schiavone  Construction  Company 
of  Secaucus.  liad  engaged  in  bid-rigginK  and 
labor  union  payoffs. 

One  of  those  informants  was  Micliael 
Klepfcr.  a  well-to-do  43-year  old  trucking 
executive  from  Binghamlon.  N.Y.,  who  had 
once  served  for  two  years  as  a  New  York 
State  Police  trooper.  FBI  records  indicate 
he  had  a  curious,  and  possibly  dangerous  in- 
volvement with  organized  crime. 

Klepfer  is  the  chairman  of  the  Canny 
Trucking  Company  of  Binghamlon  and  Se- 
caucus. A  Justice  Department  report  in  1979 
said  Canny  Trucking  was  then  run  by 
Klepfers  father.  Ellis,  and  that  in  1976  it 
had  made  a  payoff  to  Salvatore  Briguglio.  a 
business  agent  for  Teamsters  Union  Local 
560  in  Union  City. 

The  report  said  the  payoff  took  the  form 
of  a  no-show  job  for  a  man  who  was  actually 
building  a  house  for  Briguglio  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

Klepfer  wa.s  also  an  undercover  FBI  in 
formant.  according  to  a  memo  written  by 
Agent  John  Marshal  Hersh  of  the  Newark 
office  of  the  FBI  one  day  before  Donovan 
was  confirmed  as  secretary  of  labor.  The 
memo  said  that  Klepfer  had  furnished  reli 
able  information  to  the  FBI  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  all  of  which  has  always  been 
found  to  be  highly  credible." 

But  in  September  1982.  when  Special 
Prosecutor  Leon  Silverman  issued  his  final 
report  on  his  investigation  of  Donovan,  he 
said  all  of  the  allegations  Klepfer  had  made 
against  the  secretary  of  labor  were  admitted 
fabrications.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Justice 
Department  indicted  its  former  highly 
credible  '  informant  on  charges  that  he  lied 
to  FBI  agents. 

Klepfer  first  made  his  allegations  on  Jan 
21.  1981.  about  a  week  after  another  inform 
ant.  Ralph  Picardo.  had  made  his  sensation- 
al accusation  that  he  had  been  Briguglio's 
bagman  in  colU-cting  illegal  payoffs  from 
Donovan  in  the  mid-Sixties. 

According  to  FBI  and  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee records.  Klepfer  gave  the  FBI  infor- 
mation he  had  purportedly  received  from 
Fred  Furino  of  Edgewater.  an  operator  of  a 
small  trucking  company  and  an  old  friend 
and  onetime  Teamsters  colleague  of  Brigug- 
lio's. 

Klepfer  said  Furino  told  him  that  he.  Pi 
cardo.  and  Al  Checci  had  all  collected  pay- 
offs from  Donovan.  Checci,  an  Oradell  resi 
dent  who  once  owned  a  small  trucking  com- 
pany, already  had  been  questioned  by  the 
FBI  and  had  denied  the  payoff  story  that 
had  been  related  by  Picardo.  Furino  was 
questioned  the  next  day.  He,  too.  denied  it 
all.  He  offered  to  take  a  lie  detector  test,  an 
offer  that  the  FBI  didn't  pursue  at  the  time. 

A  WOIWAN  NAMED     JEANNIE  THE  REBEL" 

In  two  ensuing  telephone  conversations 
with  Hersh  over  the  next  two  weeks, 
Klepfer  described  a  clo.se  relationship  be- 
tween Donovan  and  Briguglio,  who  had 
been  murdered  on  a  Manhattan  street  in 
1978.  He  said  they  had  grown  up  together 
and  later  had  gone  to  restaurants  and  night- 
clubs on  double  dates.  One  particularly 
nasty  allegation  was  that  Donovan,  a  mar- 
ried man,  had  been  accompanied  on  these 
dates  by  a  woman  named  "Jeannie  the 
Rebel." 

Silverman,  who  had  no  evidence  that  this 
allegation  was  a  fabrication,  investigated  it. 
He  uncovered  convincing  proof  that  Dono- 
van had  never  known  the  woman.  "Jeannie 
the  Rebel"  was  unavailable  for  comment; 
she  had  reportedly   run  off  with  a     heist 


man"  in  the  late  Sixties  and  had  not  been 
heard  from  since. 

Klepfer  said  that  Schiavone  Construction 
had  provided  free  building  materials  for 
houses  built  by  Briguglio  and  Anthony  Pro- 
venzano.  who  ran  Local  560,  and  that  Bri- 
guglio had  helped  Schiavone  Construction 
submit  low  bids  on  municipal  and  state  con- 
tracts passing  on  inside  information  he  had 
received  about  bids  from  competing  compa- 
nies. 

Very  little  of  what  Klepfer  told  Hersh 
reached  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  when 
it  was  holding  hearings  on  Donovans  ap- 
pointment. There  was  a  mix  up  among  FBI 
officials,  and  Hersh  s  memos  on  Klepfer 
were  never  sent  from  Newark  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  As  a  result.  Klepfers  allegations 
were  overshadowed  by  Picardos  during  the 
hearings.  But  Hersh's  memos  remained  in 
the  Newark  FBI  files,  ticking  away  like  a 
time  bomb. 

Donovan  was  confirmed  in  F^ebruary  1981. 
No  evidence  was  found  to  support  Picardos 
allegations,  which  changed  and  dwindled 
each  time  he  told  his  story.  But  a  new  wave 
of  allegations  in  December  1981  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Silverman  as  a  special 
pro.secutor  to  conduct  a  new  investigation  of 
Donovan. 

During  their  probe  in  early  1982.  Silver 
mans  investigators  found  Hersh's  year-old 
memos  describing  the  information  supplied 
by  Klepfer.  The  FBI.  apparently  embar 
ras.sed.  asked  its  59  field  offices  to  check 
their  files  and  send  to  headquarters  every- 
thing they  had  on  Dono\an  and  Schiavone 
Construction  Five  previously  undiscovered 
allegations  were  subinitted. 

CONIlalTTEE  PUBLISHES  ALLEGATIONS 

For  some  reason,  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee decided  to  publish  these  unchecked 
allegations  in  May  1982  in  a  supplemental 
report."  Most  of  the  allegations  were  old. 
trivial,  or  plain  silly. 

One  was  from  a  woman  in  California  who 
saw  Donovan  on  television  and  called  the 
F'BI  to  complain  that  she  recognized  him  as 
the  man  who.  .some  years  back,  had  alleged- 
ly defrauded  her  in  an  aluminum  siding 
deal.  The  FBI  file  noted,  in  straight-faced 
fashion,  that  the  investigation  did  not  de 
velop  any  information  that  Donovan  had 
been  employed  in  any  aspect  of  the  alumi- 
num siding  busine.ss.  " 

But  one  set  of  allegations  in  the  supple 
mental  report  made  headlines— Klepfers 
15  month-old  charges,  attributed  only  to  a 
.secret  informant.  Donovan  was  again  lied  to 
Briguglio  in  allegations  that  seemed  to  cor 
roborate  Picardos. 

In  retrospect.  Klepfers  allegations  contra- 
dicted Picardos.  They  even  contradicted 
themselves.  If  Donovan  and  Bri^iglio  were 
such  pals,  why  would  they  need  go-betweens 
to  make  payoffs?  Why  would  Schiavone 
Construction  want  to  buy  labor  peace  from 
a  union  local  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
tracts? Moreover.  Briguglio  was  not  an  in- 
sider in  either  the  construction  business  or 
government  contracting. 

But  none  of  that  was  noted  at  the  lime. 
The  Senate  Committees  supplemental 
report  ignited  four  months  of  media  atten- 
tion, stoked  by  a  series  of  news  leaks. 

Klepfer  repeated  his  allegations  in  March 
1982  to  FBI  agents  working  for  Silverman. 
A  week  later.  Furino  was  questioned  by  Sil- 
verman. He  again  denied  all  of  Klepfers 
story  and  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew.  Bri- 
guglio had  never  met  Donovan  He  again 
volunteered  to  take  a  lie  detector  test.  This 
time  he  was  given  one.  on  April  27.  1982. 


The  report  by  the  polygraph  expert  said 
that  in  his  opinion  'Furino  has  not  been 
truthful  in  describing  his  relationship  with 
Raymond  Donovan."  Furino  couldn't  under- 
stand the  finding.  In  another  session  with 
Silverman,  on  May  5,  he  insisted  he  had 
never  met  Donovan.  Silverman  found  no  evi- 
dence that  he  had. 

The  F^BI  had  thus  far  revealed  Klepfers 
identity  to  no  one.  But  faced  with  Furinos 
denials.  Silverman  asked  the  FBI  if  they 
could  produce  the  mysterious  informant  to 
be  questioned  by  the  grand  jury.  The  FBI 
said  the  informant  feared  his  name  would 
leak  out  and  that  his  life  would  be  in 
danger. 

FBI  WAS  ANGRY  AT  COl^MITTEE 

At  the  time,  the  FBI  was  angry  that  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  had  published 
Klepfer's  allegations  in  early  May.  The  com- 
mittee had  withheld  the  statement  that  the 
informant  had  been  working  for  the  FBI  for 
six  years.  That  information  became  public, 
however,  when  a  Jack  Anderson  column  on 
May  11  di.sclosed  the  original  text  of  the 
memorandum  from  Hersh.  the  FBI  agent. 

The  information  would  have  been  disqui- 
eting to  someone  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
crime  who  had  suspected  Klepfer  or  Furino 
of  being  a  source  of  allegations  about  Dono- 
van, allegations  that,  to  a  mobster,  may 
have  seemed  more  amusing  than  serious. 
There  was  nothing  amusing,  however,  about 
.someone  who  had  spied  for  the  FBI  for  six 
years. 

On  June  3,  the  FBI  gave  Silverman  some 
di.squieting  news  — Furino  had  disappeared. 
Eight  days  later,  his  body  was  found  in  the 
trunk  of  his  car  in  Manhattan.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  head.  Silverman  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  if  Furinos  death 
was  connected  with  the  Donovan  affair. 
Since  then,  no  progress  in  solving  Furinos 
murder  has  been  made  public. 

A  day  or  two  after  Furinos  body  was 
found,  the  FBI  said.  Klepfer  supplied  a 
motive  for  the  killing.  Members  of  orga- 
nized crime.  Klepfer  said,  were  worried  that 
Furino  would  di.sclose  how  Donovan  had  ob- 
tained $20  million  from  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Teamsters  union,  laundered 
It.  and  funneled  it  into  Reagan  s  1980  presi- 
dential campaign. 

In  return  for  the  money,  said  Klepfer. 
Donovan  was  to  recommend  pardons  for 
Provenzano  and  the  reputed  head  of  a  New 
York  crime  family,  both  of  whom  were  serv- 
ing long  pri.son  terms. 

Silverman  investigated  this  allegation, 
even  though  it  seemed  absured  on  the  face 
of  it:  Reagan's  campaign  had  received  only 
$21  million  in  contributions  from  the  entire 
nation.  Dozens  of  people,  including  17  secret 
FBI  informants,  were  interviewed.  Nothing 
they  said  made  the  allegation  sound  any 
more  sensible. 

Still.  Klepfer's  identity  remained  a  secret 
known  only  to  the  FBI.  When  Silverman 
issued  his  first  bulky  report  on  June  28. 
1982.  it  did  not  deal  with  the  allegation  of 
the  laundered  campaign  money.  It  did  con- 
tain 17  of  Klepfers  earlier  allegations.  All 
had  been  investigated  and  given  the  stamp 
fo  "insufficient  credible  evidence." 

Silverman  stayed  in  business  after  issuing 
his  June  report:  more  allegations  about 
Donovan  had  surfaced,  and  he  wanted  to 
finish  his  probe  into  the  alleged  $20-million 
laundering.  Klepfer  was  questioned  again  in 
late  July  and  August  by  FBI  agents  working 
for  Silverman.  In  his  supplemental  report 
on  Sept.  13,  Silverman  told  what  happcnd- 
ed: 
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A  TEST  is  TAKEN 

".  .  .  The  informant  who  made  the  $20- 
million  allegation  retracted  it.  The  Inform- 
ant stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to  undergo 
a  polygraph  examination  concerning  the  al- 
legation because  it  was  untrue  and  a  fig- 
ment of  I  the  source's]  imagination.'  " 

But  Klepfer  did  take  a  lie  detector  test  on 
July  28,  1982.  He  contends  he  was  tricked 
into  It.  He  .says  the  FBI  told  him  It  would 
question  him  only  about  the  Furino  killing, 
but  then  went  into  the  Donovan  allegations. 
In  his  final  report.  Silverman  said: 
■'.  .  .  The  source  of  17  of  the  allegations 
that  I  previously  had  investigated  was  inter- 
viewed and  submitted  to  a  polygraph  exami- 
nation. In  the  interview,  the  source  admit- 
ted having  deliberately  lied  about  all  of  the 
allegations  and  stated  that  none  of  them 
was  true. 

"During  the  polygraph  examination,  the 
source  stated  that  the  source  had  deliber- 
ately fabricated  the  allegations  and  was  now 
telling  the  truth  in  stating  that  the  allega- 
tions had  all  been  lies.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
polygraph  examiner,  the  source  was  truth- 
ful In  so  staling. " 

Silverman  was  still  being  careful  to  con- 
ceal the  identity  of  the  source,  and  in  fact 
everyone  assumed  he  was  talking  about  two 
different  people— one  who  had  made  17  alle- 
gations and  another  who  had  made  the  alle- 
gation about  the  $20  million. 

But  the  Brooklyn  Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force  tied  it  all  together  when  It  Indicted 
Klepfer  in  March  1983.  It  revealed  Klepfers 
name  and  listed  instances  when  he  allegedly 
gave  false  information  to  the  FBI.  li  de- 
tailed the  allegations  about  Donovan  ind 
Briguglio  and  the  laundered  $20-mir.ion 
campaign  contribution.  The  dates  provided 
correlations  with  previously  cryptic  refer- 
ences in  the  reports  by  Silverman  and  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee. 

Klepfer.  who  was  now  presumably  re- 
vealed as  a  man  who  had  squealed  on  people 
participating  in  organized  crime,  was  of- 
fered protection  but  turned  it  down.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charges. 

Klepfer  contends  that  in  pretrial  proceed- 
ings he  became  the  target  of  a  vindictive 
prosecution  because  the  FBI  had  botched 
the  Donovan  Investigation  and  was  looking 
for  a  scapegoat.  He  says  his  allegations  were 
made  during  casual  conversations  with  per- 
.sons  who  later  turned  out  to  be  agents  of 
the  FBI. 

But  Douglas  E.  Grover.  the  strike  force  at- 
torney prosecuting  Klepfer.  said:  Michael 
Klepfer's  statements  to  FBI  agents  were 
knowing  and  intentional  and  purposefully 
directed  at  currying  favor  with  FBI  agents 
whom  he  had  hoped  would  intercede  with 
an  open  IRS  tinternal  Revenue  Service]  In- 
vestigation. .  .  .  Klepfer  not  only  under 
stands  the  implications  of  his  actions,  he 
created  these  fantasies  to  secure  FBI  a.ssist- 
ance  .  .  .  ." 

Klepfer  was  hit  with  another  federal  In- 
dictment in  March  1983  In  which  his  father 
was  also  named.  They  were  charged  in 
Pennsylvania  with  arranging  a  payoff  to  a 
bakery  union  official  to  call  off  a  strike 
against  another  company. 

Klepfer  is  also  the  likely  target  of  one  of 
the  slander  suits  filed  by  Ronald  Schiavone. 
the  head  of  the  construction  company  that 
bears  his  name. 

Schiavone  has  filed  suit  against  10  of  the 
unnamed  people  who  made  allegations 
during  the  Donovan  affair.  Because  the 
names  of  the  informants  were  not  disclosed 
in  the  Silverman  reports.  Schiavones 
lawyer   used   pseudonyms   in   order   to   file 


wutiui  iiif  uiit->t.u  legal  time  limit.  The 
suit  lists  such  defendants  a.s  Calvin  Confi- 
dential. Sylvester  Source,  and  Ike  Inform- 
ant. Two  of  them.  Philip  Fabricator  and 
Ralph  Recanter.  sound  like  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  Klepfer. 

The  allegations  by  Donovan's  three  chief 
accusers— Klepfer.  Picardo.  and  Mario  Mon- 
tuoro— wilted  considerably  under  close  scru- 
tiny. Klepfer  has  admitted  his  were  fabri- 
cated, according  to  Silverman  and  the  FBI. 
Most  of  Picardos  story  evaporated,  and 
there  was  no  corroboration  for  the  little 
that  was  left. 

Of  the  three.  Montuoro  at  least  seems  to 
believe  his  own  accusation  that  Donovan 
was  present  when  a  Schiavone  Construction 
executive  allegedly  made  a  $2,000  payoff  to 
a  New  York  union  official  in  1977.  Yet  Sil- 
verman could  not  find  one  piece  of  evidence 
to  corroborate  the  allegation. 

From  the  beginning.  Montuoro's  story  had 
two  inherent  Implausibilltles:  Montuoro  had 
four  of  the  lop  officers  of  a  SlSO-million 
construction  company  gathering  at  lunch- 
time  in  the  middle  of  a  well-patronized  res- 
taurant to  hand  over  a  bribe.  The  matter  on 
which  they  were  supposedly  seeking  the 
union's  help  had  been  settled  a  year  before. 

But  more  than  30  other  people  made  alle- 
gations about  Donovan.  What  about  their 
charges?  They  connected  Donovan  with 
more  than  50  unsavory  mobsters,  union 
leaders,  and  politicians.  Donovan  main- 
tained he  had  met  only  a  few  of  the  50  and 
that  each  of  the  encounters  was  innocuous. 
His  as.sertion  ha.s  not  been  shaken  by  Silver- 
man's investigation. 

Taken  in  total,  the  accusations  had  a 
hollow  center.  Almost  all  of  them  concerned 
hearsay  that  Donovan  and  Schiavone  Con- 
struction were  "mobbed  up  "  Ronald  Schia- 
vone. the  head  of  the  company,  was  men- 
tioned only  by  Montuoro.  Although  Schia- 
vone Construction  was  portrayed  as  a  crook- 
ed contractor,  not  one  of  its  contracts  was 
ever  specifically  mentioned  in  the  allega- 
tions. Nor  did  any  competing  contractor 
ever  come  forward  with  a  charge  that  it  had 
lost  a  bid  to  Schiavone  because  of  some  Im- 
propriety. The  Silverman  investigation 
showed  that  Schiavone  often  bid  on  con- 
tracts and  lost. 

Silverman's  report  Implied  that  he 
thought  Klepfer  was  not  the  only  one  of 
Donovan's  accusers  who  had  lied.  Some  of 
the  allegations  came  from  people  who  were 
apparently  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the 
government  or  lake  vengeance  on  Donovan 
or  someone  else. 

Many  of  the  allegations  were  obviously 
confused  guesses  and  garbled  go.ssip.  Ac- 
cording to  one  anonymous  tip.  Schiavone 
Construction  had  dealt  with  a  mob-con- 
trolled electrical  company  in  constructing 
the  Federal  Building  In  Newark.  Schiavone 
does  not  construct  buildings  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  electrical  contractor. 

As  far  as  Silverman's  investigation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  claim  of  Donovan  and  Schiavone 
that  they  ran  a  clean  construction  company 
withstood  .scrutiny. 

THE  REALITIES  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

However,  the  company  was  not  Immune 
from  the  realities  of  the  construction  busi- 
ne.ss. A  New  York  union  leader  was  indicted 
of  putting  a  ghost  "  employee  on  the  Schia- 
vone payroll  under  the  union's  standard 
contract.  Four  no-show  employees  were  al- 
legedly found  on  Schiavones  New  York  pay- 
roll. In  both  of  those  cases,  however.  Schia 
vone  Construction  appeared  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  crime  charged,  not  the  perpetrator. 


There  is  one  unfinished  investigation  In- 
volving Schiavone  Construction.  It  concerns 
William  Masselli's  JoPel  Construction  Com- 
pany, which  was  a  subcontractor  on  a  $500- 
million  New  York  City  subway  tunnel 
project,  for  which  Schiavone  Construction 
is  the  chief  contractor.  JoPel  is  coowned  by 
Joseph  Caliber,  a  New  York  stale  senator. 
Because  Gallber  Is  black.  JoPel  was  certified 
as  a  minority  business  enterprise,  helping  to 
fulfill  a  federal  requirement  that  10  percent 
of  Schiavones  subway  construction  work  be 
channled  to  minority  enterprises. 

The  man  who  originally  held  the  subcon- 
tract told  the  FBI  that  JoPel  was  a  sham 
minority  busine.ss  and  that  he  was  muscled 
out  of  the  job  by  Masselli.  a  reputed 
member  of  the  Mafia.  But  he  subsequently 
recanted  that  charge  and  has  since  died  of 
natural  cau.ses.  A  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  some  aspects"  of  this  in- 
vestigation are  still  open.  But  It  is  JoPel.  not 
Schiavone  Construction,  that  has  been 
named  as  the  target. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigations  by  Sil- 
verman and  the  FBI  is  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Donovan  was  friendly  with  any 
mobster  or  that  Schiavone  Constructions 
success  was  dependent  in  any  way  on  help 
from  organized  crime. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Salvatore  Briguglio— a  business  agent  for 
Teamsters  Union  Local  560  who  was  gunned 
down  on  a  Manhattan  street  In  1978. 

Fred  Furino— a  longtime  friend  of  Brigu- 
glio's who  became  a  witness  In  the  Donovan 
investigation  and  was  murdered  in  1982. 

John  Marshal  Hersh— an  FBI  agent  in  the 
Newark  bureau  who  look  part  in  the  Dono- 
van investigation. 

Ellis  Klepfer— former  operator  of  a  Bing- 
hamlon. NY.,  trucking  firm  which  allegedly 
had  lies  to  Briguglio. 

Michael  Klepfer— son  of  Ellis,  present  op- 
erator of  the  Binghamlon  trucking  firm, 
and  a  key  secret  witness  in  the  Donovan  in- 
\estigalion. 

Mario  Montuoro- former  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Local  29  of  the  Blasters  union  in 
New  York  and  one  of  Donovans  chief  accus- 
ers. 

Ralph  Picardo— a  former  minor  Teamsters 
official  from  Little  Falls  who  became  an 
FBI  Informant  and  a  chief  accu.ser  of  Dono- 
van. 

Anthony  Provenzano— former  head  of 
Teamster  Local  560  and  reputedly  a  high- 
ranking  Mafioso  now  In  prison. 

Ronald  Schiavone— board  chairman  of 
Schiavone  Construction  Co.  of  Secaucus. 

Leon  Silverman— the  New  York  lawyer 
who  was  appointed  special  prosecutor  to  in- 
veligale  the  allegations  against  Donovan. 

[From  the  Sunday  [N.J.I  Record.  Oct.  25. 

1983] 

Victim  of  Circumstances 

(By  John  Kolesar) 

The  investigation  of  Raymond  J.  Donovan 
as  a  nominee  for  U.S.  .secretary  of  labor  was 
not  one  of  the  FBI's  shining  hours.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  was  not  a  place  to 
keep  confidential  information  quiet.  The 
American  press  was  unable  to  ignore  juicy 
allegations  about  an  important  official 
when  they  came  from  such  authoritative 
.sources  as  the  FBI  and  a  Senate  committee. 

That  combination  of  circumstances  result- 
ed in  20  months  of  public  .scrutiny  and  sus- 
picion that  few  other  cabinet  officials  have 
experienced  in  the  nation's  history.  When 
the  investigations  of  Donovan  were  complet- 
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ed  last  year,  the  allegations  that  he  had 
been  friendly  with  mobsters  and  that  his 
construction  company  had  enKat;ed  in  bid 
riKKing  were  shown  to  b»'  unfounded. 

Nevertheless,  the  sheer  number  of  allega- 
tions thrt^atened  to  force  him  from  office  at 
times,  and  even  now  he  is  a  target  for  in- 
formants who  can  look  forward  to  subject 
ing  him  to  a  few  days  of  unpleasant  notorie- 
ty 

Ronald  Schiavone.  board  chairman  of  the 
Schiavone  Construction  Company  of  Secau- 
cus.  which  Donovan  coowned  before  he 
became  .secretary  of  labor,  denounces  the 
entire  Donovan  affair  as  a  modern  version 
of  McCarthyism. 

In  the  early  1950s.  Sen.  Joseph  McCar 
thy.  a  Wisconsin  Republican,  destroyed  the 
reputations  of  numerous  individuals  by  ac- 
cusing them  of  being  Communists.  In 
making  his  charges.  McCarthy  often  leaked 
unchecked  information  from  FBI  inform- 
ants. 

Schiavone  maintains  the  same  process  oc 
curred  in  the  Donovan  affair,  only  this  time 
it  was  the  Mafia  that  wa-s  the  subversive 
threat,  and  convicted  criminals,  not  former 
Communists,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  in 
formanls. 

The  FBI  first  investigated  Donovan  in 
preparation  for  his  confirmation  hearings  in 
January  1981.  The  investigation  was  a  hiir 
ried  job  done  on  a  short  deadline.  The  FBI 
did  not  have  the  power  to  subpoena  infor 
mation.  since  it  was  not  a  criminal  case.  As  a 
result,  it  took  some  shortcuts  and  made 
some  mistakes. 

Eleven  months  after  Donovan  took  office, 
a  new  investigation  was  initiated  by  Leon 
Silverman,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  was  ap 
pointed  as  a  special  prosecutor  under  a  law 
growing  out  of  the  Watergate  investigation. 

As  Silverman  conducted  his  investigation 
in  1982.  he  unearthed  neglected  information 
from  the  FBI's  earlier  probe  and  attracted 
new  allegations.  Many  of  these  leaked  out- 
usually  through  the  Senate  Labor  Commit 
tee— and  were  published  widely 

In  a  report  published  in  June  1982.  and  in 
a  second  report  published  three  months 
later.  Silverman  stated  that  he  had  found 
no  evidence  to  support  any  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  Donovan. 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  ANGER 

It  was  a  happy  ending  for  Donovan,  who 
nevertheless  remained  quite  angry.  He 
voiced  his  bitterness  that  he.  his  family,  and 
his  former  colleagues  at  Schiavone  Con 
struct  ion  had  been  subjected  to  a  long 
ordeal.  Ronald  Schiavone  was  angry,  too. 
and  filed  seven  libel  and  slander  suits 
against  witnesses  and  news  organizations. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  was  angry 
at  the  FBI  for  its  handling  of  the  confirma- 
tion inquiry.  It  conducted  a  study  of  that 
probe  and  reached  conclusions  that  were 
critical  of  the  bureau.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  R- 
Utah.  said  better  work  by  the  FBI  could 
have  spared  Donovan  his  ordeal. 

During  the  Silverman  investigation,  the 
FBI  denied  that  it  had  botched  its  original 
assignment  and  grumbled  about  the  com- 
mittee's penchant  for  publishing  confiden 
tial.  unchecked  allegations.  After  the  Silver 
man  investigation  was  completed,  the  FBI 
had  one  of  its  confidential  informants  in- 
dicted for  fabricating  allegations  about 
Donovan. 

One  factor  that  seemed  to  be  ever  present 
In  the  Donovan  affair  was  the  -New  Jersey 
syndrome"— a  term  coined  by  Donovan  to 
describe  a  widespread  assumption  that  any 
New  Jersey  construction  company  with  an 
Italian  name  had  to  have  dealings  with  or- 


ganized crime.  That  syndrome"  was  evi- 
dent even  befori'  Donovan  was  nominated  to 
be  secretary  of  labor  by  President  elect 
Reagan  in  the  middle  of  December  1980. 

The  FBI's  first  contact  with  the  Donovan 
affair  came  in  an  informal  meeting  Dec.  S. 
1980.  between  P'BI  Director  William  Web 
ster  and  Reagan's  chief  campaign  aide. 
Edwin  Mee.se.  Mee.se  asked  Webster  to  inves- 
tigate Donovan  for  po.ssibU-  links  to  orga- 
nized crime. 

A  year  and  a  half  later.  Silverman  asked 
Meese  why  he  had  been  so  quick  to  rai.se  the 
issue  of  organized  crime  in  connection  with 
Donovan.  Meese.  who  now  .serves  as  White 
Hou.se  counsel  to  Reagan,  said  he  did  .so  be- 
caii.se  a  newspaper  columnist  had  suggested 
that  there  might  be  such  a  connection,  al- 
though no  supporting  evidence  was  provided 
by  the  columnist. 

A  week  after  his  meeting  with  Meese. 
Webster  informed  Reagan's  transition  office 
that  Schiavone  Construction  had  been  men- 
tioned a  number  of  times  in  the  FBI  file  on 
the  disappearance  of  former  Teamsters 
President  Jimmy  Hoffa  in  1975. 

Eighteen  months  later.  Webster  informed 
Silverman  that  his  memorandum  had  been 
incorrect.  Schiavone  Construction  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Hoffa  file  Webster  appar 
enlly  had  been  misinformed  by  one  of  his 
aides. 

TIME  MAGAZINE  l.EARNS  OF  MEMO 

Webster's  erroneous  information  had  not 
been  given  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
so  it  played  no  part  in  the  hearings  on 
Donovan's  confirmation.  But  Time  maga- 
zine learned  of  the  Webster  memorandum 
in  the  middle  of  1982  and  printed  an  article 
about  it.  including  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  Reagan's  transition  team  but  not  to 
the  committee. 

Time  story  drew  a  libel  suit  from  Ronald 
Schiavone,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Her 
bert  Stern  dismi.s.sed  the  suit  in  August,  but 
an  appeal  is  underway. 

It  also  turned  out  that  FBI  Executive  As 
sistant  Director  Francis  M.  Mulli'n  Jr.  had 
compounded  Donovan's  problems  and  cre- 
ated some  for  him.self  when  he  testified  at 
the  confirmation  hearings.  Mullen  testified 
that  over  a  12-year  period  the  FBI  in  New 
Jersey  had  conducted  hundreds  of  wiretaps 
on  members  of  organized  crime  and  that 
none  contained  any  mention  of  Donovan  or 
Schiavone  Construction. 

The  committee  was  reassured.  It  did  not 
notice  that  Mullen  said  "the  FBI  in  New 
Jersey." 

Si.x  months  later,  reports  leaked  out  that 
Donovan  and  Schiavone  Construction  had 
actually  been  mentioned  a  half  dozen  limes 
in  wiretaps  on  the  phone  of  William  Mas- 
.selli.  a  reputed  mobster  who  ran  a  Bronx 
company  that  did  subcontracting  work  for 
Schiavone  Construction.  But  the  wiretaps 
were  in  New  York,  not  New  Jersey.  Mullen's 
testimony  was  accurate  but  misleading.  It 
.sounded  like  a  cover-up. 

When  Hatch,  the  committee  chairman, 
and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  the 
committee's  ranking  ininority  member, 
found  out  about  the  di.screpancy.  they  put  a 
hold  on  Mullen's  nomination  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency. 

Mullen  later  admitted  that  he  knew  that 
Donovan  had  been  mentioned  on  the  Mas- 
.selli  tapes.  He  said  that  he  didn't  reveal  that 
information  at  the  hearings  because  there 
was  nothing  that  incriminated  Donovan  on 
the  tapes  and  because  a  secret  investigation 
of  Masselli  was  underway  at  the  lime. 


A  LAUNDERED  FBI  REPORT 

During  the  hearings.  Mullen  had  provided 
the  "committee  with  .some  laundered  ver- 
sions of  FBI  reports  on  Donovan.  These, 
loo.  hurt  r^onovan  a  year  later  when  they 
leaked  out. 

One  of  tho.se  reports  involved  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  New  York  office  of  the  FBI 
to  the  bureau's  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Part  of  the  memo  read  as  follows: 
Two  independent  sources  of  the  New 
York  Division  have  advi.sed  that  the  Schia- 
vone Construction  Company,  in  which  Mr. 
Donovan  was  an  executive  vice-president,  is 
mobbed  up.'  One  source  indicates  the  upper 
management  of  the  Schiavone  Construction 
Company  is  clo.sely  aligned  with  the  Vito 
Genove.se  family  of  the  LCN  (La  Cosa 
Nostra,  the  FBI's  designation  for  organized 
crime!  through  Schiavone  Vice-President 
Albert  Magrini  and  its  contacts  with  Jopel 
Construction  Company,  headed  by  William 
Masselli.  who  is  an  alleged  self-admitted 
■.solider'  t.soldierl  in  the  Genovese  family. 
This  New  York  .source  alleges  Mr.  Donovan 
is  acquainted  with  LCN  members  through 
Magrini  and  Masselli  on  a  business  and 
social  basis  and  has  in  fact  traveled  from 
New  York  to  Miami  for  the  1979  Super  Bowl 
with  Ma.s.selli  and  other  LCN  figures  in  the 
construction  business." 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  was  only 
given  a  generally  worded  version  of  this 
memorandum.  The  references  to  Magrini. 
the  Genovese  crime  family,  and  the  Super 
Bowl  trip  were  deleted.  In  the  Silverman  in- 
vestigation a  year  later,  none  of  these  alle- 
gations was  corroborated.  Silverman  uncov- 
ered minimal  routine  business  contacts  be- 
tween Ma.s.selli  and  Donovan  and  nothing 
more.  A  number  of  lower  ranking  Schiavone 
Construction  executives  had  had  more  con- 
tact with  Masselli.  Silverman  said,  but  there 
was  no  indication  they  knew  of  his  alleged 
mob  connections. 

The  Super  Bowl  allegation  was  disproved 
by  Silverman  The  FBI  had  Masselli  under 
surveillance  in  1979.  It  had  secretly  photo- 
graphed everybody  w ho  was  on  the  commer- 
cial flight  he  had  taken  to  Miami  and  appar- 
ently had  an  informer  clo.se  to  Masselli's 
party.  There  was  no  trace  of  Donovan  in 
that  group.  The  evidence  indicated  that 
Donovan  was  in  New  Jersey  on  the  day  of 
the  Super  Bowl. 

The  complete  version  of  the  FBI  memo- 
randum was  leaked  in  June  1982  and  por- 
tions of  it  were  used  in  a  Washington  Post 
News  Service  story  and  in  a  Jack  Anderson 
column.  The  Record  published  the  Post's 
story,  and  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark  pub- 
lished the  Anderson  column.  Magrini  filed 
libel  suits  against  The  Record  and  The  Star- 
Ledger  early  this  year.  Both  suits  are  pend- 
ing. 

In  May  1982.  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
touched  off  a  renewed  wave  of  public  suspi- 
cion about  Donovan  after  it  learned  that  al- 
legations by  a  secret  informant  had  been 
buried  in  the  files  of  the  Newark  FBI  office 
for  more  than  a  year. 

It  published  the  allegations  in  a  supple- 
mental report  that  made  news  around  the 
nation.  The  allegations  were  later  found  by 
Silverman  to  be  fabrications,  but  at  the 
time,  they  were  accepted  at  face  value.  The 
press  reacted  as  if  another  Watergate  cover- 
up  were  about  to  unravel.  Bits  and  pieces  of 
previously  neglected  accusations  leaked  out 
and  were  published  widely 

THE  SNOWBALL  EFFECT 

Sometimes,  one  set  of  allegations  had  a 
way  of  generating  new  ones,  causing  a  snow- 


ball (fleet.  Fortune  magazine  printed  an  ar 
tide  in  May  1982  on  the  Donovan  affair,  ac- 
companied by  an  artist's  drawing  that 
graphically  depicted  an  allegation  by  Mario 
Montuoro.  a  former  New  York  labor  union 
official. 

The  drawing  showed  Donovan  sitting  at 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  table  and  looking  the 
other  way  as  another  Schiavone  Construc- 
tion executive  handed  a  bribe  to  a  likene.ss 
of  a  union  local  president.  (Four  months 
later.  Silverman  found  no  evidence  that  the 
luncheon  ever  took  place.) 

Jack  Napoli.  an  underworld  informant 
who  had  been  bounced  from  the  federal  wit- 
ness-protection program  for  engaging  in  un- 
specified criminal  activity,  saw  the  Fortune 
article  and  called  an  ABC  television  produc- 
er. Napoli  had  some  allegations  of  his  own. 
The  producer  referred  Napoli  to  Silverman. 
Napoli's  accusations  were  duly  investigated 
by  Silverman  and  found  even  less  plausible 
than  most.  Silverman  noted  that  Napoli 
might  ha\e  been  currying  favor  to  get  back 
into  the  witness-protection  program. 

Ronald  Schiavone  later  sued  Fortune. 
Napoli.  and  the  unidentified  producer 
(listed  as  Peter  Producer"  in  the  com- 
plaint) for  libel  and  slander. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion,  two  wit- 
nesses in  the  Silverman  investigation  were 
murdered.  Fred  Furino.  an  Edgewatcr  resi- 
dent who  operated  a  trucking  company,  was 
found  shot  to  death  in  the  trunk  of  his  car 
in  June  1982.  Two  months  later.  Nat  Mas- 
selli was  murdered  the  night  before  his 
father.  William,  was  scheduled  to  go  before 
Silverman's  grand  jury. 

In  addition,  an  aide  to  Hatch  reported 
that  he  had  received  telephoned  threats 
warning  him  to  discontinue  the  Donovan  in- 
\estigation. 

The  billows  of  suspicion  around  Donovan 
convinced  many  that  there  must  have  been 
a  sizable  fire  in  his  vicinity.  Forty-six  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  called  for  him  to  step 
aside  until  Silverman  finished  his  investiga- 
tion. Editorials  called  for  his  resignation  or 
dismissal.  Editorial  cartoons  poked  fun  at 
him.  and  the  Doonesbury  comic  strip  man- 
aged to  gel  in  some  shots  at  Donovan  and 
organized  crime's  alleged  fondness  for  New 
Jersey. 

There  were  only  a  few  who  wanted  to  wait 
for  the  evidence  before  ousting  Donovan. 
One  was  Lane  Kirkland.  the  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  who  resisted  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  shot  at  a  man  whose  policies  he 
opposed.  At  the  height  of  the  furor  over 
Donovan.  Kirkland  commented  to  reporters. 
■  I  don't  believe  in  the  Napoleonic  Code  .  .  . 
which  presumes  that  a  man  is  guilty  until 
he's  proven  innocent." 

RELENTLESS  AND  COWARDLY  ATTACKS 

Donovan  eventually  felt  compelled  to  call 
a  news  conference  in  August  1982  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  not  resigning. 

At  the  news  conference.  Donovan  protest- 
ed against  "the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
raw  and  unsubstantiated  data  has  been 
leaked  in  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
American  citizens." 

■When  I  came  to  Washington.  I  was 
quickly  made  aware  of  the  old  bromide  that 
■politics  ain't  beanbag.'  I  would,  however,  be 
less  than  honest— and  human— if  I  did  not 
slate  publicly  my  disgust  with  the  relentless 
and  cowardly  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  me  and  my  company  by  an  alliance  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  total  disregard  for  the 
truth  " 

Even  after  Silverman's  final  report  was 
issued  a  month  later.  Donovan  remained 
under  a  cloud.  Many  newspapers  published 


(dilonals  .staling  tnal  lie  wa.s  a  nabiiuy  lor 
the  Reagan  administration  and  that  the 
president  should  fire  him  if  he  did  not 
resign.  Four  months  after  Silvermans  final 
report.  James  Baker.  Reagan's  chief  of 
staff,  told  a  reporter  that  Donovan  should 
go.  'What's  he  thinking  about?  "  said  Baker. 
"He's  got  his  good  name  now.  He's  vindicat- 
ed. Now  he  ought  to  do  what's  right  for  the 
president.  " 

Baker  apologized  a  few  da.vs  later,  prob- 
ably with  prompting  from  Reagan,  who  has 
never  flinched  in  his  support  of  Donovan. 

Donovan  read  an  angry  statement  at  a 
news  conference  after  Silverman's  second 
report  was  i.ssued.  He  acknowledged  that  it 
was  common  in  such  circumstances  to  ex- 
press gratitude,  but  then  went  on  to  say: 

■I  am  angry— angry  that  I  have  had  to 
endure  months  and  months  of  relentless 
press  coverage  of  groundless  charges  made 
by  namele.ss  accusers:  angry  that  my  wife 
and  children  have  suffered  as  only  a  family 
can  suffer:  angry  that  my  former  business 
associates  have  been  unfairly  maligned." 

He  then  walked  out  of  the  news  confer- 
ence without  an.swering  questions. 

Since  then.  Donovan,  who  is  53.  has  said 
little  about  the  affair.  He  did  tell  one  inter- 
viewer that  his  family  had  received  ob.scene 
phone  calls  and  that  his  children  were 
taunted  by  .schoolmates  with  such  shouts  as 
■Your  father's  a  Mafia  bum.  " 

He  declined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  arti- 
cle, but  he  did  furnish  .some  previous  public 
comments,  which  included  the  following 
statement: 

•Frankly,  because  I  was  a  contractor  from 
New  Jer.sey  with  an  Italian  partner.  I  feel 
some  political  partisans  presumed  my  guilt' 
from  the  first  and  used  Senate  confirmation 
proceedings  and  other  forums  for  a  carni- 
val of  smears  that  have  been  proven 
untrue.  .  .  ." 

Donovan,  on  occasion,  has  managed  to 
joke  about  his  experience.  A  month  after 
Silverman's  final  report.  900  people  attend- 
ed a  $50-a-head  testimonial  dinner  for 
Donovan  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  dinner 
was  sponsored  by  the  conservative  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  'I  ah^ays  believed, 
and  I  still  believe,  that  there  has  only  been 
one  resurrection  in  the  past  2.000  years."  he 
told  the  crowd.  "But  some  people  tell  me 
I've  had  four." 

SCHIAVONE  DETECTS  A  CONSPIRACY 

Ronald  Schiavone  has  demonstrated  his 
anger  in  other  ways.  During  the  height  of 
the  Donovan  affair,  he  hired  a  private  de- 
tective in  Washington  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  the  allegations  and  leaks  that  he 
.said  were  slandering  him  and  his  company. 
The  move  backfired. 

It  was  greeted  with  outrage  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee. The  detective  was  able  to  uncover  only 
an  old  police  charge  involving  the  Hatch 
aide  who  had  received  threats  over  the  tele- 
phone. For  a  few  days.  Schiavone  and  his  at- 
torneys were  in  the  position  of  resurrecting 
a  minor  conviction  to  cast  suspicion  on  one 
of  their  adversaries. 

But  Schiavone.  who  is  not  a  passive 
person,  has  taken  more  serious  actions  as 
well.  His  blizzard  of  slander  suits  has  raised 
.some  novel  legal  questions,  particularly  in 
regard  to  protected  government  witnesses 
and  secret  informants.  For  instance.  Mon- 
luoro's  lawyer  has  said  he  might  have  to 
call  Donovan.  Attorney-General  William 
French  Smith,  and  other  high-ranking  offi- 
cials as  witnesses.  Just  how  far  the  slander 
suits  will  get  in  court  remains  to  be  .seen, 
however. 


Schiavone.  almost  from  the  start,  has 
maintained  that  his  company  and  Donovan 
have  been  the  targets  of  an  orchestrated 
campaign,  a  conspiracy  involving  liberal  sen- 
ators and  a  liberal  press.  (Schiavone.  like 
Donovan,  is  a  conservative  on  economic  and 
social  issues,  and  most  of  the  nations  insti- 
tutions appear  liberal  from  his  perspective.) 

His  attorney.  Theordore  Geiser.  told  a 
panel  of  journalists  last  year  that  a  concert- 
ed campaign  against  Donovan  was  clearly 
coming  from  Capitol  Hill  "  It  was  an  obvious 
reference  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  some  of 
his  Democratic  colleagues. 

Schiavone  castigates  the  press  as  ■pusil- 
lanimous" for  spreading  the  allegations 
about  Donovan  and  Schiavone  Construction 
and  then  falling  silent  after  Silverman's  re- 
ports. He  says  the  press  is  afraid  criticism  of 
criminal  investigating  agencies  would  dry  up 
sources  of  information  and  result  in  an  em- 
barra.ssing  admission  that  it  had  been  used. 
He  has  written  long  letters  to  newspapers 
expressing  the  hope  that  'those  who  bore 
false  witness  or  have  knowledge  of  any 
threats  or  promises  made  to  them"  will  con- 
tact him  and  help  repair  the  damage. 

Geiser  concedes  that  the  media  had  to 
print  and  broadcast  most  of  the  stories  that 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Donovan 
affair.  But  he  argues  that  news  organiza- 
tions should  have  dug  behind  the  allega- 
tions to  determine  their  points  of  origin. 
While  Donovan's  opponents  saw  a  conspira- 
cy to  cover  up  connections  with  organized 
crime  Donovan's  allies  .saw.  and  still  see.  a 
conspiracy  that  was  designed  to  smear  him. 

Geiser  and  Schiavone  put  a  great  deal  of 
blame  on  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  for 
disseminating  so  many  unchecked  allega- 
tions. But  in  a  speech  in  June.  Hatch  said: 

■'I  had  to  look  into  these  allegations  that 
were  made  against  him  [Donovan]— made 
by  convicted  hoods  and  sleaze  and  slime.  .  .  . 
They  kept  coming  out  of  the  woodwork— 
and  through  it  all.  I  can  tell  you.  he  was 
very  upset  ...  he  went  through  a  lot  of 
pain.  ...  He  took  them  on  and  he  won.  " 

The  committee,  after  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  FBI's  handling  of  the  in- 
quiry, issued  a  report  in  which  it  criticized 
the  FBI  for  supplying  information  that  was 
■'inaccurate,  unclear,  and  too  late.  .  .  ." 

■The  FBI  presumed  too  much  when  it  de- 
cided what  information  the  committee  could 
or  could  not  have.  "  the  report  said. 

Top  FBI  officials  told  the  committee  that 
they  consider  the  White  House,  and  not  the 
Senate,  to  be  their  client  when  they  are  in- 
vestigating a  presidential  nominee.  The 
committee's  report  recommended  that  a  la'w 
be  pas.sed  requiring  the  FBI  to  pass  on  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee  all  the 
information  it  obtains  on  a  presidential 
nominee.  Hatch  said  he  would  sponsor  such 
legislation. 

Geiser  does  not  think  much  of  such  a  law. 
He  says  it  would  allow  any  person  or  group 
that  opposes  a  nominee  of  flood  the  public 
record,  and  hence  the  media,  with  anony- 
mous allegations.  He  says  that  if  all  the  alle- 
gations against  Donovan  had  surfaced 
during  the  committee  hearings.  Donovan 
might  not  have  won  confirmation,  even 
though  the  allegations  were  not  true. 

Hatch  said  that  if  the  FBI  had  given  the 
Senate  a  complete  set  of  allegations  in  time 
for  the  committee  hearings  in  January  1981. 

I  believe  he  [Donovan]  would  have  been 
able  to  answer  them,  and  thus,  the  disserv- 
ice of  having  a  year  and  a  half  of  constant 
badgering  in  the  media  never  would  have  oc- 
curred." 
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The  FBI  was  unhappy  with  the  way 
things  went,  not  only  boraiise  of  its  own 
mistakes  but  because  so  much  of  its  uncor 
roborated  material  was  made  public  by  the 
committee  In  one  instance,  it  refused  to 
give  the  committee  a  transcript  of  a  tele 
phone  wiretap  on  grounds  that  it  might  en- 
danger an  informant. 

■There's  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
thing  given  to  Senator  Hatch  can  remain 
confidential.  The  last  batch  of  Iconfiden 
tial)  stuff  we  sent  up  there  wound  up 
coming  out  in  a  Senate  report.'  an  FBI 
spokesman  said  last  year. 

FBI  Director  Webster  held  a  news  confer 
ence  at  the  height  of  the  Donovan  affair  to 
defend  his  agency's  performance.  I  don  I 
consider  this  a  bungled  investigation."  he 
said.  Sure  we  made  .some  mistakes  in  han 
dling  paper,  but  I've  taken  steps  to  correct 
that.  ' 

One  of  those  mistakes  involved  memoran 
dums  written  by  Newark  FBI  Agent  John 
Marshal  Hersh  describing  information  pro 
vided  by  two  informants.  The  memoran 
dums  were  written  in  early  February  1981 
but  were  never  sent  to  FBI  headquarters. 
They  were  found  in  the  Newark  bureaus 
files  more  than  a  year  later 

The  FBIs  Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility conducted  an  internal  investigation 
to  find  out  what  had  occurred.  It  told  the 
Senate  that  a  complex  series  of  misunder 
standings  had  led  to  the  misplacement  of 
the  memos. 

During  the  FBI's  internal  investigation. 
Hersh  was  given  a  lie  detector  test.  One  of 
his  superiors  testified  later  that  there  was 
some  deception  indicated  ...  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  ( Hersh  1  provided  .some  informa 
tion  to  the  [Laborl  Committee  staff. 

Hersh  was  transfered  from  Newark  "in  the 
spring  of  1981.  but  he  denied  thai  ihe  shift 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Donovan 
affair  He  refused  to  make  any  other  com 
menl  when  contacted  by  The  Record.  An 
FBI  spokesman  said  shortly  after  the  trans- 
fer that  Hersh  is  a  damn  good  agent."  Like 
Hersh.  he  maintained  that  the  transfer  was 
not  connected  with  the  agent  s  role  in  the 
Donovan  investigations. 

Schiavone  feels  his  company  received  even 
more  mistreatment  than  Donovan  did.  Some 
allegations  that  did  not  involve  Donovan 
but  impugned  others  In  Schiavone  Con- 
struction were  investigated  only  perfuncto- 
rily by  Silverman.  I  am  not  an  ombudsman 
for  the  construction  industry -or  for  any 
company  in  the  construction  industry,  or 
for  organized  crime. "  Silverman  said  at  his 
final  press  conference.  My  mandate  was  to 
investigate  the  Secretary.' 

Some  of  those  who  still  harbor  suspicions 
about  Schiavone  Construction  make  a  simi- 
lar criticism  of  Silverman's  investigation. 
They  say  that  he  cleared  Donovan  but  did 
not  pursue  leads  that  implicated  the  con- 
struction company. 

A  curtain  of  silence  has  fallen  around  the 
Donovan  affair  ever  since  the  final  Silver- 
man report  was  issued  over  a  year  ago.  Few 
of  the  principals  want  to  talk  about  it. 
Among  those  who  did  not  want  to  be  inter 
viewed  for  this  series  were  Donovan.  Silver- 
man, Hatch,  and  Kennedy. 

The  investigations  seem  light  years 
behind  me  now.  and  time  has  healed  most  of 
the  scars.  "  Donovan  has  stated. 

But  he  may  have  spoken  too  soon.  Dono- 
van is  scheduled  to  testify  in  at  least  three 
pending  trials.  Earlier  this  month,  at  the 
trial  of  Salvatore  Odierno.  there  wa-s  testi 
mony  that  Odierno  had  participated  in  the 
murder  of  Nat  Masselli  to  stop  him  from  co- 


operating Willi  the  Silverman  invesligalioii 
and  hurting  Donovan. 

At  the  time  of  Ihe  murder.  Silverman 
denied  reports  that  Nat  Mas.selli  was  a  fed- 
eral informant  wearing  a  Iwdy  microphone 
He  said  Masselli  s  role  in  the  investigation 
had  ended  months  before. 

But  Silverman  was  contradicted  at  the 
trial  by  a  convict  and  informant  who  had 
shared  a  cell  with  Odierno. 

Odierno.  a  reputed  Mafia  loan  shark  oper 
ating  in  the  Bronx,  allegedly  unburdened 
him.self  to  his  cell  mate,  telling  him.  Dono 
van  was  just  another  construction  operator 
who  was  looking  to  buy  contracts.  ...  If  it 
wasn  t  for  the  favors  you  could  get  in 
return.  I  would  never  deal  with  punks  like 
this." 

According  to  the  informant.  Odierno 
maintained  that  Mas-selli  had  bf-en  wearing 
a  body  microphone  when  he  was  shot. 

The  purported  conversation  did  not  fit 
with  other  known  facts  or  allegations. 
Schiavone  Construction  did  no  work  in  the 
Bronx,  needed  no  help  from  Odierno.  and 
was  never  even  accused  of  buying  contracts. 
Odierno  was  not  one  of  the  50  unsavory 
types  mentioned  in  previous  allegations 
against  Donovan. 

The  informant  was  .serving  a  .sentence  for 
grand  larceny  and  had  Iwen  treated  for  psy 
chiatric  problems  at  the  jail  'he  thought  he 
had  become  a  woman).  Odierno  was  convict 
ed  of  manslaughter,  but  one  juror  told  re 
porters  that  the  jury  did  not  believe  the  tes- 
timony linking  Donovan  to  Odierno. 

Donovan  s  office  wearily  issued  still  one 
more  denial;  Donovan,  it  said,  had  never 
heard  of  Odierno. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Theodore  Gelser.-Newark  attorney  who 
represents  Ronald  Schiavone. 

Orrin  Hatch.— Republican  senator  from 
Utah  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee. 

William  Masselli  -coowner  of  JoPel  Con- 
struction Company  of  the  Bronx,  a  firm 
that  was  a  subcontractor  for  the  Schiavone 
Construction  Company. 

Nat  Masselli. -.son  of  William  Ma.s.selli  and 
a  witness  in  the  Silverman  investigation 
Murdered  in  August  1982. 

Mario  Montuoro.  -former  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Local  29  of  the  Bla.sters  union  in 
New  York  and  one  of  Donovan  s  chief  accus 
ers. 

Francis  M  Mullen  Jr.-executive  assistant 
director  of  the  FBI  and  the  official  who  su 
pervi.sed  first  Donovan  investigation. 

Ronald  Schiavone  chairman  of  Schia 
vone  Construction  Company  of  Secaucus 

I^on  Silverman.-  New  York  lawyer  who 
was  appointed  special  prosecutor  to  investi- 
gate the  allegations  against  Donovan. 

William  Web.ster.-director  of  the  FBI. 


nominations   which    were    referred    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  hKcnVi    IHE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  11:31  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  2.  1983  through  No- 
vember 9.  1983.  as  National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week'  . 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  4:55  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  insist  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3103)  enti- 
tled An  act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  emer 
gency  relief  under  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$100,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  and  for 
other  purposes.  '  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon:  and 
that  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Shuster.  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  House  has  pas.sed  the  bill  (S.  684 » 
"to  authorize  an  ongoing  program  of 
water  resources  research"  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Hou.se  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  nei.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection  Re.search.  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972:  and 

H.R.  2395  An  act  to  extend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Me.ssages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measures  were  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

H.R.  1761.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

H  R  2395  An  act  to  extend  the  Wetlands 
l.«an  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ 
ment  and  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  November  1,  1983.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  2.  1983.  through  No- 
vember 9.  1983.  as  National  Drug  Abu.se 
Education  Week 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  Ihe  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  178.  Re.solulion  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled.  "Fourth 
Annual  Report  to  Congress— Highway 
Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation 
Program  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
98-290). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  259:  An  original  re.solution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a 
Senate  document  <Rept.  No.  98-291). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2039:  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes  <Rept.  No.  98-292). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  260:  An  original  re.solution  author- 
izing the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Senate 
Manual  for  use  during  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress. 

S.  Res.  261:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Deborah  T.  Ambers. 

S.  Res.  262:  An  original  re.solution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  John  D.  Blacker. 

S.  Res.  263:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Rachel  J.  Miles. 

S.  Res.  264:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sol  E.  Newman  and  Beatrice 
Newman. 

S.  Res.  265:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Adele  C.  Ostrander. 

S.  Res.  266:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Suzannt   Rf-nre  Weintraub. 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Hatch  i: 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Brigham  City.  Utah,  certain  land  and  im- 
provements in  Box  Elder  County.  Utah:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  maximum 
limitation  on  the  deduction  for  nonbusiness 
casualty  losses:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD: 
S.  2038.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  a  more  competitive  trucking  industry,  to 
reduce  regulatory  burdens  on  the  industry, 
and   for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 
S.  2039.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  and  condolences  on  the 
tragic  killing  of  Koreans  in  Burma:  placed 
on  the  calendar 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2691):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  2034.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury   to  study  and  report   to  the 
Congress   on   the   unitary   method   of   tax- 
ation: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM; 

S.  2035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  the  provision  of  child  care 
services  in  public  housing  projects:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 
S.  Res.  259.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
■  Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a 
Senate  document:  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Res,  260.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Senate 
manual  for  use  during  the  98th  Congress; 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  261.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Deborah  T.  Ambers:  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  262.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  John  D.  Blacker;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  263.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Rachel  J.  Miles:  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  264.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sol  E.  Newman  and  Beatrice 
Newman:  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  265.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Adele  C.  Ostrander;  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  266.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Suzanne  Renee  Weintraub:  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself. 
Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Garn.     Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
DuRENBERCER.  Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.    HuDDLESTON.    Mr.    Biden.    Mr. 
INOUVE.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Bentsen. 
and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  Res.  267.  A  resolution  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Historical  Intelli 
gence  Museum:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Murkowski 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pell. 
and  Mr.  Glenn)): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2691);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

TEMPORARY  ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2691). 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  October 
18.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  Sec- 
tion 21(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  ".  approved  August  1. 
1956.  (22  U.S.C.  2691).  as  added  by  section 
112  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Year  1978  (91  Stat.  848)  and 
amended  by  section  119  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorizations  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1979. 
(92  Stat.  970)  and  by  section  109  of  the  De- 
partment of  Slate  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1980  and  1981  (93  Stat.  397).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  21(a)  For  purposes  of  achieving 
greater  United  States  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(signed  at  Helsinki  on  August  1.  1975)  and 
for  purposes  of  encouraging  other  signatory 
countries  to  comply  with  those  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  should,  within  30 
days  of  receiving  an  application  for  a  nonim- 
migrant visa  by  any  alien  who  is  excludable 
from  the  United  States  by  reason  of  mem- 
bership in  or  affiliation  with  a  proscribed 
organization  but  who  is  otherwise  admissi- 
ble to  the  United  States,  recommend  that 
the  Attorney  General  grant  the  approval 
necessary  for  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  such 
alien,  uriless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  admission  of  such  alien  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  security  or  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  ForeiKii  Relations  of  the  Senate.  Nothing 
in  this  section  may  be  construed  as  author 
izing  or  requiring  the  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  any  alien  who  is  excludable 
for  reasons  other  than  membership  in  or  af- 
filiation with  a  proscribed  oranization.' 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con 
gress  a  bill  which  would  amend  section  21  of 
the  Act  of  August  1.  1956.  the  McGovern 
Amendment,"  to  restore  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  authority  to  take  into  account, 
and  act  upon,  foreign  policy  factors  and  con- 
siderations in  the  administration  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National 
Ity  Act. 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  a  consular  officer  or  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  has  di.scretionary  authority  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  an 
aliens  ineligibility  to  receive  a  visa  be 
waived  to  permit  the  alien  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary trip  to  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  has  the  discretionary  authority  to 
grant  the  waiver.  Only  if  the  recommenda 
tion  is  made  and  the  waiver  granted  can  the 
alien's  temporary  admission  be  authorized. 

In  their  reports  on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  in  1952  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees  stated  that 
■■(t)he  committee  recognizes  that  cases  will 
continue  to  arise  where  there  are  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  which  justify  the  tempo- 
rary admission  of  othewi.se  inadmissible 
aliens,  both  for  humane  reasons  and  for  rea- 
sons of  public  interest.'  For  a  number  of 
years  following  1952.  this  provision  was  in- 
terpreted so  that  waivers  of  ineligibility 
were  recommended  and  granted  only  if  an 
affirmative  reason  for  doing  so  existed.  Be 
ginning  In  the  early  1960s,  there  was  a 
change  in  interpretation  and.  as  a  general 
rule,  such  waivers  are  recommended  and 
granted  unless  there  is  an  affirmative 
reason  for  not  doing  so. 

This  change  of  interpretation  was  based 
upon,  and  continues  to  be  supported  by.  the 
principle  that  greater  freedom  of  interna- 
tional travel  is  a  desirable  objective.  This 
principle  is.  of  course,  reflected  specifically 
in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  signed  at 
Helsinki.  Finland,  in  1975. 

In  1977  the  McGovern  Amendment' 
modified  the  previous  situation  by  radically 
restricting  the  Secretary  of  State's  discre- 
tionary authority  in  this  area  in  certain  sit- 
uations. Specifically,  this  amendment  pro 
vided  that,  if  an  alien  ineligible  to  receive  a 
visa  .solely  by  reason  of  a  membership  in  or 
affiliation  with  a  proscribed  organization, 
applies  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  (a  visa  for 
temporary  entry),  the  Secretary  should 
either  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  waiver  be  granted  or  certify  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  that  the  alien's  admis 
sion  would  be  contrary  to  United  States  se- 
curity interests.  While  the  text  of  the 
McGovern  Amendment  does  not.  on  its  face, 
exclude  from  the  term  security  interests  ' 
foreign  policy  interests  and  considerations, 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  this  was  the  intent. 

The  result  has  t)een  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  is  effectively  precluded  from  acting  in 
such  cases  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  foreign 
policy  factors  and  considerations.  The  At 
torney  General,  whose  discretionary  author- 


ity has  not  been  affected  by  the  McGovern 
Amendment.  "  is  not  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate or  act  upon  foreign  policy  factors.  Ac 
cordingly.  for  all  practical  purpo.ses.  foreign 
policy  factors  are  no  longer  considered  in 
such  cases. 

This  Administration  supporU  the  princi- 
ple of  promoting  freedom  of  international 
travel,  just  as  have  its  predecessors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Department  of  State 
strongly  believes  that  it  is  legitimate,  and  at 
times  necessary,  to  take  foreign  policy  fac- 
tors, such  as  reciprocity  of  acce.ss.  into  ac- 
count in  deciding  whether  the  discretionary 
authority  to  grant  temporary  admission  to 
an  alien  inadmissible  for  this  reason  should 
be  exerci-sed.  The  Department  rejects  what 
appears  to  be  the  concept  underlying  the 
McGovern  Amendment  "  that  any  exercise 
of  such  discretion  is  an  abuse  of  that  discre- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  Department's  desire  or  inten- 
tion that  the  McGovern  Amendment  "  be 
repealed  or  rendered  nugatory.  Rather,  the 
Department  proposes  that  the  existing  pro- 
vision for  certification  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  that  an  aliens  admission 
would  be  contrary  to  United  States  security 
interests  be  broadened  to  permit  certifica- 
tion that  an  alien  s  admi.ssion  would  be  con- 
trary to  United  States  foreign  policy  inter- 
est as  well.  Such  an  amendment  would  pre- 
serve the  basic  purpose  of  the  McGovern 
Amendment  "  —  to  demonstrate  this  coun- 
try s  commitment  to  the  principle  of  greater 
freedom  of  international  travel-while  re 
storing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  necessary 
and  appropriate  mechanism  for  carrying  out 
his  foreign  policy  responsibilities. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  this  propos- 
al Its  early  ar.d  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  objec 
tion  of  the  presenlalion  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


ANALYSIS 

This  propo.sal  would  amend  the  McGov- 
ern Amendment  '.—section  21  of  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1956.  to  broaden  the  Secretary  of 
Slates  authority  to  decline  to  recommend 
waivers  of  visa  ineligibility  in  cases  of  aliens 
seeking  temporary  entry  who  are  ineligible 
to  receive  a  vi.sa  solely  by  reason  of  member 
ship  in  or  affiliation  with  a  pro.scribed  orga 
nization. 

At  pre.sent.  if  the  McGovern  Amendment 
applies  in  an  individual  case,  the  Secretary 
can  decline  to  recommend  a  waiver  only  if 
he  can  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  alien  s  admis 
sion  would  be  contrary  to  United  States  se 
curily  interests.  This  restriction  has  the 
effect  of  depriving  the  Secretary  of  the  abil- 
ity to  take  into  account  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations, no  matter  how  compelling. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  would  be  granted  authority 
to  decline  to  make  the  recommendation  and 
to  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
lions  Committee  on  the  ground  that  the 
alien's  admission  would  be  contrary  to  this 
country's  security  or  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests. 


By  Mrs.  HA'A  K(,\'S: 
S.  2034.  A  bill  lo  rfquire  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  .study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  unitary 
method  of  taxation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

unitary  method  of  taxation 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  re- 
quiring the  Treasury  Department  to 
report  in  90  days  to  Congress  the  find- 
ings of  a  special  commission.  The  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  to  address  the  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  problems 
arising  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Container  Corporation  of 
America  against  Franchise  Tax  Board 
case.  That  decision  upheld  the  right  of 
States  to  implement  unitary  tax  sys- 
tems when  taxing  corporations  doing 
business  inside  their  borders.  Delay  in 
resolving  the  unitary-tax  issue  will 
likely  result  in  the  loss  of  American 
jobs. 

Under  the  unitary-tax  method,  the 
tax  base,  for  State  corporate  income 
tax  purposes,  is  worldwide  income.  A 
State  using  the  unitary  method  first 
calculates  what  percent  of  worldwide 
income  is  attributable  to  each  multina- 
tional corporation  that  operates  inside 
its  jurisdiction.  Then,  a  tax  rate  is  ap- 
plied to  the  attributed  amounts  to  de- 
termine the  tax  payments  due  from 
the  multinationals.  The  way  the  per- 
centage of  worldwide  income  is  estab- 
lished is  to  average  the  percentage  of 
worldwide  sales,  fixed  assets,  and  pay- 
roll found  inside  a  State.  Thus,  if  10 
percent  of  worldwide  payroll.  5  per- 
cent of  worldwide  sales,  and  21  percent 
of  worldwide  fixed  investment  takes 
place  in  a  given  State,  then  the  aver- 
age of  the.se  figures  is  12  percent.  That 
is  the  percent  of  worldwide  income  as- 
sumed to  be  produced  in  a  jurisdiction 
using  the  unitary  tax  system. 

Companies  that  must  comply  com- 
plain that  the  administrative  burden  is 
enormous.  To  get  worldwide  figures  on 
sales,  payroll,  and  fixed  assets,  firms 
must  aggregate  data  in  all  countries 
they  do  business  with,  and  they  all  use 
different  accounting  conventions  to 
determine  .sales,  payroll,  and  fixed 
as.sets.  Affected  firms  also  believe  that 
this  method  results  in  taxing  income 
they  generate  outside  the  United 
States  twice,  once  in  the  host  country 
and  again  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand.  States  using  this  method 
maintain  that  the  system  fairly  re- 
flects profits  attributable  to  activities 
within  the  State. 

The  need  for  a  prompt  resolution  of 
this  controversy  was  brought  home  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America  case  which 
was  decided  by  a  divided  Court  on 
June  27.  1983.  In  the  case,  the  Court 
upheld  the  right  of  California  to  apply 
a  unitary  busine.ss  standard  in  taxing 
the  income  from  a  foreign  subsidiary 
of  a  Delaware  corporation  doing  busi- 


ness in  California.  The  Container 
opinion  recognized  the  complexity  of 
the  issue  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
congressional  action  to  .sort  out  the 
competing  foreign  and  domestic  inter- 
ests and  a  specific  standard  for  fair  ap- 
portionment. 

There  is  considerable  concern  that 
the  Container  decision  is  being  viewed 
by  many  States  as  a  green  light  to 
adopt  worldwide  unitary  taxation  sys- 
tems, which  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  foreign  retaliation.  Only  one 
month  after  the  Container  case  was 
decided,  Florida  became  the  12th 
State  to  adopt  such  a  system. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  unitary  tax 
threatens  foreign  corporations  located 
in  the  United  Slates  and  it  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  has  warned  that  if  the 
States  do  not  revise  unitary-tax  sys- 
tems, European  countries  will  consider 
retaliatory  measures  that  undermine 
the  attractiveness  of  investing  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  r  serious  threat  since  British 
firms  have  invested  S108  billion  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  other 
nation.  A  similar  warning  was  given  by 
Japan.  Such  retaliation  must  cost 
some  Americans  their  jobs. 

There  are  a  number  of  approaches 
Congress  can  take  to  address  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  compliance. 
Limitations  could  be  put  on  the  scope 
of  the  unitary  method.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, the  unitary  method  would  not 
be  applied  either  to  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies of  the  U.S.  corporations,  to  foreign 
parents  of  U.S.  subsidiaries,  or  to 
other  affiliated  foreign  corporations. 

Alternatively.  Congress  could  re- 
strict what  Stales  could  tax.  At  one 
extreme.  States  could  not  tax  income 
through  the  unitary  method,  but  they 
also  could  not  tax  dividends  from  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations, 
foreign  source  interest  or  royalties,  or 
branch  earnings  of  U.S.  corporations. 
Of  course,  less  extreme  limitations 
could  also  be  placed  on  State  options 
to  tax  these  items.  Still  another  varia- 
tion precludes  States  from  taking  into 
account,  under  the  unitary  method  or 
any  other  method,  foreign  income 
until  such  time  as  the  income  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  tax. 

As  tho.se  who  follow  this  issue  know. 
Senator  Mathias  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  and  the  past  two  Congresses  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  rationalize  the 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  source 
income  by  the  States.  Whether  Con- 
gress adopts  the  Mathias  plan  or  an- 
other plan,  prompt  Federal  action  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  approach 
that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Slates,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
citizens  threatened  with  job  losses. 
Passage  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  pursuade  our  foreign 
trading  partners'  that  the  Federal 
Government  act  in  a  timely  way  on 


this  issue.  This  should  forestall  retali- 
atory actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2034 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    Stales    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 
SK(      1     KKI'OKT    ON    IMTAK^     MKTIIUIl    OK    T\\ 
ATUIN. 

Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea-sury  or  his  delegate  shall 
analyze  the  unitary  method  of  taxation,  as 
applied  to  worldwide  income,  and  .shall 
report  the  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  program  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  .services  in 
public  housing  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  housing  child  CARE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Public 
Housing  Child  Care  Demonstration 
program.  This  measure  is  virtually 
identical  to  language  sponsored  by 
Representative  Marcy  Kaptur  which 
has  been  incorporated  as  part  of  H.R. 
1.  the  House  and  Coinmunity  Develop- 
ment Authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  avail- 
ability of  child  care  services  can  en- 
hance the  employment  opportunities 
for  low-income  residents  of  public 
housing  projects.  This  demonstration 
program  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  child 
care  services  in  public  housing  projects 
where  such  services  are  not  currently 
available.  Grant  awards  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  national  compe- 
tition, and  $3  million  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose.  Appropriate  facilities 
would  be  provided  by  participating 
projects,  with  demonstration  grant 
funds  available  for  operating  expenses 
and  minor  renovations. 

Consistent  with  the  emphasis  on  re- 
moving one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
the  employment  of  single  heads  of 
households,  child  care  programs  must 
be  designed  to  serve  preschoolers 
during  the  day  and/or  elementary  stu- 
dents after  school.  Priority  for  fund- 
ing will  be  given  to  those  projects 
housing  the  highest  numbers  of  pre- 
schoolers and  elementary  students. 

Public  housing  projects  in  the  pro- 
gram are  directed,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, to  make  employment  opportuni- 
ties with  the  program  available  to  el- 
derly residents  of  the  project  and  to 


parents  of  participating  children. 
Moreover,  parental  participation  in  all 
aspects  of  the  program  is  strongly  en- 
couraged. I  believe  these  provisions 
are  particularly  important,  not  only 
for  their  emphasis  on  strengthening 
resident  involvement  with  the  pro- 
gram but  also  for  the  opportunities  for 
employment  and  skill  development  af- 
forded to  low-income  parents  and  the 
elderly. 

This  bill  also  makes  provision  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  promoting  employability 
of  low-income  parents  and  of  the  pos- 
sible need  for  expansion  of  services  in 
housing  projects  which  now  have  lim- 
ited child  care  facilities.  Because  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  mix  of  urban  and 
rural,  large,  and  .small  projects  will  be 
included  in  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, this  evaluation  should  offer  a 
valuable  perspective  on  the  effective- 
ness of  child  care  as  a  means  to 
combat  unemployment  among  single 
parents. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  evaluation 
will   bear   out    the   advantages   which 
this    type    of    program    can    offer.    It 
would  provide  a  dependable  source  of 
quality  care   for  low-income  children. 
It   is  estimated   that   only   '<•''    million 
day  care  slots  are  available  for  the  ap- 
proximately 13  million  children  under 
age  13  whose  parents  work.  Yet.  seri- 
ous as  this  problem  is,  availability  of 
services  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Af- 
fordability  must  be  considered  as  well. 
The  inability  to  pay  for  the  child 
care  services  which  do  exist  severely 
restricts   the   capacity   of   single    par- 
ents—most   of    whom    are    women— to 
obtain  work  or  to  participate  in  job 
training  programs.  The  choices  avail- 
able in  such  situations  are  unappeal- 
ing.  A   parent   may   choose   to   work, 
leaving  children  in  inadequate  care  ar- 
rangements or  without  care  at  all.  In 
fact,  millions  of  American  children  do 
remain     without     supervision     during 
substantial    parts   of   each    day   while 
their    parents    work.    Alternatively,    a 
parent    may    conclude    she    literally 
cannot  afford  to  work  and  will  remain 
at  home  with  young  children— thereby 
perpetuating  a  cycle  of  poverty   and 
welfare  dependency.  An  estimated  1  in 
5   unemployed  women   is  not  able  to 
work  due  to  her  inability  to  find  ade- 
quate care  for  her  children. 

Moreover,  locating  child  care  serv- 
ices in  the  housing  project  itself  per- 
mits children  to  remain  in  a  familiar 
setting.  At  the  same  time,  it  limits  the 
anxieties  involved  when  children  re- 
ceive care  at  a  site  which  may  be  far 
from  both  the  home  and  the  parent's 
workplace. 

The  problems  I  have  described  are 
not  simple  ones,  and  they  will  require 
a  multifaceted  response.  Growing 
numbers  of  American  mothers  are  en- 
tering the  labor  force  out  of  economic 
necessity.  Moreover.  1  of  every  5  chil- 
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dren  in  this  country  are  in  families 
headed  by  a  single  parent— 90  percent 
of  whom  are  women.  Fully  one-third 
of  these  sinKle-parent  families  are 
living  in  poverty.  Thus,  the  need  for 
suitable  child  care  arrangements,  al- 
ready pressing,  will  be  even  greater  in 
the  future.  It  is  essential  that  we  de 
velop  innovative  means  of  addressing 
this  need,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
programs  .serving  low-income  families. 
The  propo.sal  I  am  making  is  admitted- 
ly modest,  but  I  believe  it  offers  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  for  targeting  our 
re.sources  in  a  way  which  will  enhance 
the  productive  capacity  of  low-income 
parents  and  offer  a  better  chance  in 
life  for  their  children.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2035 

Be  tl  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
Act  may  bo  cilcd  as  the  -Publir  HousinK 
Child  Cart>  Demonstration  ProRram  Act". 

Sec.  2  lai  The  Secretary  of  Hoiislnu  and 
Urban  Development  .shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved m  appropriation  Act.s.  carry  out  a 
demon.stration  program  of  making  grants  to 
public  liousiMK  agencies  to  assi.st  .such  agen- 
cie.s  m  providing  child  care  .services  for 
lower  income  families  who  reside  in  public 
housing  and  are  headed  by  eligible  persons. 
The  Secretary  shall  design  such  program  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  availabil- 
ity of  child  care  services  in  lower  income 
housing  projects  facilitates  the  employabil- 
ity  of  eligible  persons  who  head  such  fami- 
lies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to 
any  public  housing  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if— 

( 1 1  such  public  housing  agency  does  not 
have  a  child  care  services  program  in  oper- 
ation prior  to  receipt  of  assistance  under 
this  section; 

(2)  such  public  housing  agency  agrees  to 
provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  provision 
of  child  care  services; 

(3)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  will  .serve  preschool 
children  during  the  day.  elementary  school 
children  after  school,  or  both,  in  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  who  head  the  fami- 
lies of  such  children  to  obtain,  retain,  or 
train  for  employment; 

(4)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  is  designed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  involve  the  participa- 
tion of  the  parents  of  children  benefiting 
from  such  program,  with  such  participation 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  employment 
with  the  child  care  program; 

<5)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  is  designed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  employ  in  part-time 
positions  elderly  individuals  who  reside  in 
the  lower  income  housing  project  involved; 
and 

'6)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  complies  with  all  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  ordinances. 

(c)  In  providing  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 


( 1 )  give  priority  to  lower  income  housing 
projects  in  which  reside  the  largest  number 
of  preschool  and  elementary  .school  children 
of  lower  income  families  headed  by  eligible 
persons: 

(2)  seek  to  ensure  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  such  grants  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  among  1ow«t  income  housing 
projects  of  varying  sizes;  and 

(3 1  .seek  to  provide  such  grants  to  the  larg- 
est number  of  lower  income  housing 
projects  practicable,  considering  the  amount 
of  funds  available  under  this  section  and 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  particular 
child  care  .services  programs  to  be  developed 
by  the  applicant  public  housing  agencies. 

(d)(1)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
.section  shall  be  made  by  public  housing 
agencies  in  such  form,  and  according  to 
such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
.scribe. 

(2)  Any  public  housing  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  use  such  grant 
only  for  operating  expen.ses  and  minor  ren- 
ovations of  facilities  neces.sary  to  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  services  under  this  section. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  period- 
ic evaluations  of  each  child  care  .services 
program  assisted  under  this  section  for  pur- 
poses of  — 

<A)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program  in  providing  child  care  services  and 
permitting  eligible  persons  who  head  lower 
income  families  residing  in  public  housing 
to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  employment; 
and 

(B)  ensuring  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .section. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish any  health,  safety,  educational,  or 
other  standards  with  respect  to  child  care 
.services  or  facilities  assisted  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  section. 

(f  1  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  eligible  person"  means  an 
individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  hou.sehold 
and  (A)  is  unmarried;  (B)  is  legally  .separat- 
ed from  his  or  her  spou.se  under  a  decree  of 
divorce  or  .separate  maintenance;  (C)  main- 
tains a  separate  place  of  residence  from  his 
or  her  spou.se  and  such  spouse  is  not  a 
member  of  such  hou.sehold;  or  (D)  who.se 
spouse  is  a  person  described  in  .section 
3(b)(3)(A)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937 

(2)  The  term  "lower  income  families  '  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(3)  The  terms  'lower  income  housing 
project"  and  public  housing  '  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  .section  3(b)(  1 ) 
of  the  United  Slates  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(4)  The  term  "public  housing  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  .section 
3(b)<6i  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(5i  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Sec 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(g)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  2- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  .setting  forth  the  findings  and  conclu 
sions  of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  carrying 
out  the  demonstration  program  established 
in  this  section.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
program  of  assisting  child  care  .services  in 
lower  income  housing  projects. 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 


not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984. 
Any  amount  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
.section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed 

By  Mr,  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch); 
S,  2036.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Brigham  City,  Utah,  certain 
land  and  improvements  in  Box  Elder 
County.  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  BRIGHAM 
CITY.  UTAH 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Hatch,  legislation  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by 
quitclaim  deed  and  without  compensa- 
tion, all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  certain  lands  now 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  to  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Current- 
ly, the  BIA  is  using  this  land  to  oper- 
ate the  Intermountain  Inter-Tribal 
School  located  in  Brigham  City.  The 
conveyance  would  occur  after  the  BIA 
no  longer  has  a  u.se  or  need  for  the 
land  to  operate  an  Indian  school. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  the 
impending  closure  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain School.  After  a  careful  analysis  of 
many  factors  by  myself.  Senator 
Hatch,  and  the  rest  of  the  Utah  dele- 
gation, we  have  decided  to  support  the 
BIAs  plans  to  close  the  school  after 
the  1983  84  school  year,  having  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  BIA  that 
the  student's  needs  could  be  properly 
met  at  othei  BIA  off  reservation 
boarding  schools.  Since  the  BIA  has 
no  intention  of  using  the  land  and 
buildings  which  constitute  Intermoun- 
tain for  some  other  purpose  in  the 
future,  we  are  concerned  that  once  the 
school's  doors  close  the  site  will  go  un- 
attended and  be  left  to  deteriorate.  We 
are  also  concerned  that  the  local  com- 
munity may  have  little  or  no  input  as 
to  any  future  use  of  the  facility.  By 
transferring  ownership  of  the  land  to 
the  city,  we  will  insure  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Brigham  City  have  a  .say  in 
what  happens  to  the  site  and  can  sup- 
port any  eventual  u.se  of  the  land,  just 
as  they  have  supported  the  Inter- 
mountain School  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

This  land,  encompassing  approxi- 
mately 170  acres,  should  be  conveyed 
to  Brigham  City  without  any  compen- 
sation to  the  Federal  Go\ernment  be- 
cause, in  essence,  the  city  has  already 
paid  for  the  land  and  the  buildings  on 
the  site  that  have  been  used  by  the 
Government  since  1942.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  city  persuaded  the  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  an  Army  hospi- 
tal within  its  city  limits,  agreeing  to 
comply  with  certain  requirements  of 
the  War  Department.  To  receive  the 
hospital,  the  city  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  fee  simple  title,  or 
the    equivalent    cost,    to    any     lands 
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chosen  by  the  Government  for  a  hos- 
pital site.  The  city  had  to  .set  up  a 
trust  of  $60,000  to  purchase  outright, 
and  take  title  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  the  land  for  the  pro- 
posed site.  These  funds  were  raised 
through  gifts,  donations,  and  grants. 
The  land  selected  for  the  site  now 
houses  the  Intonnountain  School, 

In  addition,  the  city  agreed  to 
remove  all  buildings  or  improvements 
which  existed  on  the  site  chosen  by 
the  Government  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  furnish  power,  water,  and 
sewer  lines  to  the  propo.sed  site:  to 
pave  access  roads  from  an  existing 
highway  to  the  boundary  of  the  site: 
to  furnish,  without  cost,  gravel  and 
sand  from  its  municipal  pits  for  the 
erection  of  any  buildings  on  the  site; 
to  appropriate  $50,000  as  a  war  emer- 
gency fund,  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  all  employees  needed  to  fulfill  all 
the  Governments  requirements  prior 
to  approval  being  granted  to  con.struct 
the  hospital.  After  formation  of  the 
Intermountain  School,  the  city  sup- 
plied and  continues  to  supply  the  facil- 
ity with  25  percent  of  its  .security  force 
needs,  with  no  remuneration  to  the 
city;  to  provide  coun.seling  to  students 
through  church  organizations:  and  to 
encourage  student  employment  with 
local  businesses.  To  say  the  least,  the 
city  has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  the  successful  utilization  of  this 
property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that 
Congress  will  return  this  land,  pur- 
chased and  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment many  years  ago,  to  its  original 
owner.  We  feel  that  Brigham  City 
should  be  able  to  develop  the  land  as 
it  sees  fit  and  in  a  way  that  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
and  its  people.  The  closure  of  the 
Intermountain  School  will  have  an  ad- 
verse financial  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore  make  it  impossible 
for  the  city  to  purchase  the  land  out- 
right. Besides,  it  does  not  .seem  logical 
to  require  the  city  to  pay  for  some- 
thing they  once  owned.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Brigham  City  officials, 
and  the  entire  Utah  delegation  are 
supportive  of  this  legislation,  which 
accompanies  H.R.  4142.  a  bill  already 
introduced  in  the  House,  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  Congress  on  this  bill 
so  that  its  adoption  coincides  with  the 
closure  of  the  Intermountain  School 
next  year,* 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2037,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the 
maximum  limitation  on  the  deduction 
for  nonbusiness  casualty  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MAXIMUM  LIMITATION  REMOVED  ON  DEDUCTION 
FOR  NONBUSINESS  CASUALTY  LOSSES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reverse  a 


provision  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Re.spon,sibility  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  known 
that  hundreds  of  citizens  in  Arizona, 
Arkan.sas,  California,  Illinois,  Loui- 
siania,  Mi.ssis.sippi.  Oklahoma.  Utah, 
and  Washington  suffered  .severe  prop- 
erty damage  because  of  storms  and 
floods  this  year. 

But  not  so  widely  known  is  the  fact 
that  these  hundreds  of  taxpaying  citi- 
zens, due  to  a  1982  change  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  will  not  be  able 
to  take  a  casualty  lo.ss  deduction  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

This  makes  for  a  double  tragedy  be- 
cau.se,  I  am  told,  many  Utahans— and, 
I  think  it  is  .safe  to  say,  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  in  the  other  declared 
disaster  areas— do  not  have  Federal 
flood  insurance.  Also,  the  .standard 
homeowners  policy  does  not  provide 
for  flood  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  the  change  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  was  effective  on 
January  1,  1983.  but  most  individuals 
residing  in  the  above-mentioned  States 
will  not  be  aware  of  the  change  until 
they  file  their  individual  income  tax 
returns  under  an  election  for  filing  in 
the  year  of  loss  or  in  1984  prior  to  the 
due  date. 

Under  the  prior  law ,  individuals  who 
itemized  deductions  could  deduct  unre- 
imbursed lo.sses  of  nonbusiness  proper- 
ty resulting  from  fire,  storm,  ship- 
wreck, or  other  casualty,  or  from 
theft.  For  tax  purposes,  the  amount  of 
the  loss  was  considered  to  be  the  lower 
of.  first,  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  immediately  before  the  casu- 
alty, reduced  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  immediately  after  the 
casualty,  zero  in  the  case  of  a  theft;  or, 
.second,  the  property's  adjusted  basis. 

For  any  one  casualty,  the  deduction 
was  allowed  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  amount  of  the  loss  exceeded  SIOO. 
Reacting  to  complaints  that  the 
itemized  deduction  for  personal  casu- 
alty los.ses  created  significant  adminis- 
trative problems  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  however.  Congress 
changed  this  law  in  1982. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claimed  that  the  itemized  deduction 
for  personal  ca.sualty  losses  created 
complex  administrative  problems  for 
both  individuals  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service:  recordkeeping  and  audit- 
ing to  name  but  two.  They  further 
stated  that  arbitrary  lines  had  to  be 
drawn  between  deductible  expendi- 
tures for  sudden  casually  losses  and 
nondeductible  expen.ses  for  losses 
caused  bv  gradual  deterioration.  In  ad- 
dition, taxpayers  had  to  be  prepared 
to  document  and  defend  estimates  of 
fair  market  value  of  lost  and  damaged 
property  for  purposes  of  the  deduc- 
tion. As  a  result,  a  very  high  percent- 
age, about  35  percent,  according  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  estimates,  of 
amounts  claimed  as  deductions  were 
not  properly  deductible. 


Based  largely  on  these  administra- 
tion difficulties,  the  1982  tax  bill  now 
provides  that  the  deduction  for  casual- 
ty and  theft  losses  will  be  allowed  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  total  amount  of 
such  losses  sustained  during  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  10  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 

The  1982  law,  while  providing  a 
remedy  for  administrative  problems, 
created  a  substantive  inequity.  As  I 
staled  at  the  start,  I  am  told  that 
many  residents  in  the  flood  disaster 
areas  are  not  covered  by  insurance.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  1982  changes 
will  virtually  eliminate  a  casualty  loss 
deduction  for  certain  taxpayers  and 
allow  others  an  arbitrary  deduction 
based  on  their  tax  bracket. 

I  repeat:  It  would  be  a  double  trage- 
dy if  the  taxpayers  of  Utah  and  other 
federally  named  disaster  areas,  discov- 
ered next  spring  that  they  could  not 
even  avail  themselves  of  a  casualty 
loss  deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  not  complex.  It  merely  reverses 
the  1982  law  and  continues  the  law  as 
in  existence  prior  to  TEFRA.  While 
the  casualty  lo.ss  deduction  .section  was 
a  minor  provision  of  TEFRA  and 
rai.sed  relatively  little  revenue,  it  will 
become  a  major  issue  with  those  that 
suffered  severe  property  damage. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

■<K(TI(1N  I  MAXIMI  M  I.IMITATIHN  KKMOVEI)  ON 
DKDt  (TION  KOK  VdNKt  SINKSS  C.\Sl- 
Al.T^   l.dSSKS 

(a I  General  RuLE.-Section  165  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
losses)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (h)  and  (i), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as  sub- 
section (i).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Disaster  Losses— Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  any  loss  at- 
tributable to  a  disa-ster  occurring  in  an  area 
subsequently  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  warrant  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974  may.  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  be  deducted  for  the  taxable 
vear  immediately  preceding  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  disaster  occurred.  Such 
deduction  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  .so  much 
of  the  10.SS  as  would  have  been  deductible  in 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  casually  oc- 
curred, ba-sed  on  the  facts  existing  at  the 
date  the  taxpayer  claims  the  loss.  If  an  elec- 
tion is  made  under  this  subsection,  the  casu- 
alty resulting  in  the  loss  will  be  deemed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  deduction  is  claimed .". 

(b)   Conforming   Amendment.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  -section  165  (c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
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(()    nriiiiation    on    losses    of    individuals)    . 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  i  h  i.'.  and 

(2)  by  addinK  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  sentences:  'A  loss  describt'd  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  allowed  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  such 
individual  arising  from  each  casualty,  or 
from  each  theft,  exceeds  $100.  For  purposes 
of  the  $100  limitation  of  the  preceding  sen 
tence,  a  husband  and  wife  making  a  joint 
return  under  .section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  loss  is  allowed  as  a  dcduc 
tion  shall  be  treated  as  one  individual  No 
loss  described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  al 
lowed  if.  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return, 
such  loss  has  been  claimed  for  estate  tax 
purpo.ses  in  the  estate  tax  return.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1982.* 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2038.  A  bill  to  amend  various  pro 
visions  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  a  more  competitive 
trucking  industry,  to  reduce  regula- 
tory burdens  on  the  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

TRUCKING  COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Trucking 
Competition  Act  of  1983.  This  bill 
would  complete  the  work  which  Con 
gress  initialed  3  years  ago  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980. 
That  legislation  brought  significant 
reform  into  the  trucking  industry,  in 
eluding  eased  entry,  removal  of  oper- 
ating restrictions,  rate  bureau  reforms. 
and  increased  pricing  flexibility.  The 
act  is  working  well:  service  remains 
good— to  large  and  small  communities 
alike— and  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  price  competition  between  carri- 
ers. The  competition  which  the  1980 
act  has  encouraged  is  benefiting  ship- 
pers and  consumers. 

On  September  21  of  this  year,  the 
Commerce  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  oversight  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1980.  At  that  hearing,  the  commit- 
tee received  very  favorable  asse.ss- 
ments  of  the  effects  of  trucking  de- 
regulation from  many  of  the  witnesses 
who  presented  testimony.  In  addition, 
administration,  shipping  community, 
and  consumer  representatives  ex- 
pressed support  for  further  regulatory 
reform  of  the  trucking  industry. 

For  example.  Secretary  Dole  summa 
rized  her  views  by  stating: 

We  view  the  first  pha.se  of  motor  carrier 
regulatory  reform  as  in  place  and  working 
as  intended.  We  believe  the  public  has  bene- 
fited from  the  reforms  already  implemented 
and  will  benefit  even  further  from  more  de- 
regulation 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Baxter 
declared  in  his  prepared  statement: 

Congress  *  *  '  reached  a  conclusion  in 
1980  that  was  soundly  based,  and  it  has  not 
changed,  that  the  structure  of  this  industry 
is  that  of  a  competitive  industry.  There  is 
no  justification  whatsoever  for  regulation  m 


.,,,   .udustry   that    has  the  structure  of  the 
trucking  industry. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Chairman  Taylors  views  on  further 
trucking  deregulation  were  even  more 
to  the  point: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  right  now 
any  kind  of  a  cost  benefit  analysis,  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  it  is  costing  the  taxpay 
ers  for  us  to  do  It  is  ab.solutely  ridiculous. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  absolute  sham  of  reg- 
ulation for  regulation's  sake.  It  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  monumental  paper  shuffling 
operation,  and  the  .sooner  it  ends,  the 
better.  There  is  no  redeeming  public  benefit 
involved.  It  is  absolute  nonsen.se. 

Mr.  President,  my  longstanding  in 
terest  in  trucking  deregulation  is  well 
known.  At  the  Commerce  Committee  s 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Act  of  1980.  I  expressed  interest  in 
developing  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  extend  the  date  for  abolition  of 
antitrust  immunity  for  single-line  rate- 
making— now  schedultHl  for  July  1. 
1984— to  sometime  in  1986  or  1987  in 
exchange  for  eliminating  all  economic 
regulation  of  the  trucking  industry.  I 
subsequently  have  been  attempting  to 
work  in  a  good  faith  effort  with  the 
trucking  indtistry  to  develop  some  sort 
of  legislative  compromise  in  this  area. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc.,  never  got  back 
to  me  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  introduction  of  this 
bill  has  become  especially  critical  in 
view  of  action  being  taken  today  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  During 
floor  action  today  on  H.R.  3103.  an 
emergency  highway  funding  measure, 
the  House  included  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  delay  the  date  on  which 
antitrust  immunity  for  single-line  rate 
making  is  removed  until  1986.  This 
represents  a  serious  blow  to  motor  car 
rier  regulatory  reform  and  if  enacted 
into  law.  would  weaken  the  reforms  of 
the  1980  act. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
take  a  giant  step  backward  on  trucking 
regulatory  reform.  Instead,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  move  for- 
ward and  eliminate  econoinic  regula- 
tion of  the  trucking  industry.  My  bill 
would  achieve  this  important  goal. 
Briefly,  my  bill  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  abolish  entry  regulation  based 
on  economic  factors: 

Second,  abolish  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi-ssion  dCC)  rate  regula- 
tion and  tariff  filing  requirements; 

Third,  abolish  all  collective  ratemak 
ing  antitrust  immunity: 

Fourth,  authorize  the  ICC  to 
exempt  carriers  from  any  remaining 
requlatory  requirements: 

Fifth,  require  the  ICC  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  January  1,  1986, 
as  to  the  need  to  retain  any  regulation 
over  the  trucking  industry:  and 

Sixth,  -sunset"  the  trucking  func- 
tions of  the  ICC  on  January  1,  1987. 
and  transfer  .safety  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
would  eliminate  economic  regulation 
of  the  trucking  industry.  My  bill 
would  not  reduce  safety  regulation.  I 
believe  it  is  crucial  that  current  safety 
and  insurance  requirements  be  main- 
tained. Safely  and  insurance  currently 
are  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  ICC 
and  DOT  My  bill  would  transfer  the 
ICCs  safety  and  insurance  functions 
to  DOT. 

Mr.  President,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1980  took  many  positive  steps,  but 
it  is  not  deregulation.  The  time  is 
right  to  address  this  important  issue.* 


ADDITIONAL  C AaSPONSORS 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 'Mr  Baker)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  663.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  certain  agriculture  incen- 
tives to  persons  who  produce  certain 
agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land. 

S    772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  772.  a  bill  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S     1200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  a.s  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  S.  1200.  a  bill  entitled  the  -Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Bill." 

S,    1273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1273.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct,  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  intent  of  the 
Congn^ss,  the  pilot  project  study  of  al- 
ternative means  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  the  school  lunch  program 
previously  authorized  by  law.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1495 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NtiNN).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1495.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  National  Summit  Conference  on 
Education. 


S.   1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1613.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.   1691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1691.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  recognize  ef- 
fective program  administration  in  the 
financing  of  State  programs  of  child 
support  enforcement,  to  improve  the 
ability  of  States  to  collect  child  sup- 
port for  non-AFDC  families,  and  oth- 
erwise strengthen  and  improve  such 
programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1749.  a  bill  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  the  Southeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact. 

S.    1785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1785.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  waiting  period  for  disability 
benefits  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  terminally  ill. 

S.   1870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1870.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
penalties  for  credit  and  debit  card 
counterfeiting  and  related  fraud. 

S.   189G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1896.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
select  commission  to  examine  the 
issues  associated  with  voluntary  serv- 
ice. 

S.    1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1913.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.   194  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  S.  1941,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
crime  victim's  assistance  fund  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  State  and 


local    programs    to    aid    juvenile    and 
adult  victims  of  crime. 

S.    1978 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1978.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  to  a.ssure  equality  of 
economic  opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9.  1984.  as  -Na- 
tional Theatre  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle).  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  118.  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  Abraham  Lincoln  One 
Hundred  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Commission. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
spon.sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165.  a  joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  constitutional  foundation  for 
patent  and  copyright  laws. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Bingaman)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  4.  1984.  through  March  10. 
1984.  as  -National  Beta  Club  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
190,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 


Multilateral  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolu- 
tion and  provide  for  periodic  review 
and.  if  appropriate,  reauthorization  by 
Congress  for  continued  deployment  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

SENATE  CONCURRENCE  RESOLUTION   10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10.  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and  rubber 
bullets  against  civilians. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932  33. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  79.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  import  U.S.  coal. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  81.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  urgency  of 
extending  the  Japanese  automobile 
export  restraints  beyond  March  31. 
1984.  at  the  current  level  of  1.680.000 
vehicles,  to  foster  recovery  and  reduce 
high  unemployment  in  the  American 
automobile  indn^Tr\ 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  259-ADDI- 
TIONAL  PRINTING  OF  SENATE 
ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  259 

Resolved.  Thai  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
document  numbered  97  22.  entitled  -Senate 
Election  Law  Guidebook  '.  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument for  the  u.se  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
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StNAIK    RESOLUTION    260    REVl 

SION         AND        PRINTING        OF 

~1  \  A  ;  !     MANUAL 

Ml    MA  1  illAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      oriKinal      resohition; 
which  ua.s  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res   260 

Resolved.  That  the  Committcp  on  Rules 
and  Administration  lierebv  is  directed  to 
prepare"  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Nuieiv 
eighth  Connress.  that  said  rules  and  manual 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  two  thou.sand  additional  ropies  shall  br 
printed  and  bound,  of  which  one  thou.sand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  u.se  of  the  Senate, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  u.se  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
minisi ration,  and  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound  in  full 
morocco  and  laKtjed  a.s  to  contents  and  d«- 
hvered  as  may  be  directed  by  the  commit 
tee. 


SENATE    RESOLUIION     261     GRA 

TUITY         TO         DEBORAH         T 

AMBERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admini.^lralion.  reported 
the      following      original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  261 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  conlinsent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Deborah  T.  Ambers,  daughter  of 
LeRoy  Ambers,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
elevan  month;s  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
wa-s  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


iiin.     .11    111-,    u.  .11  n     .,    -u (...'I    to    eight 

months'  compensation  at  the  rate  In-  was  re- 
ceiving by  l.-\w  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  .said 
sum  to  bi-  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
pen.ses  and  all  other    illi.a  inccs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  262-GRA 
TUITY  TO  JOHN  D.  BLACKER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  262 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  John  D  Blacker,  widower  of 
Gwendolyn  A.  Blacker,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  ten  months  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow 
ances. 


SENATE    RESOLUIION    264 -GRA 
TUTITY     TO     SOL     E.     NEWMAN 
AND  BEATRICE  NEWMAN 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adminsitration.  reported 
the      following      original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res   264 
Resolved.     That     the     Secretary     of     the 
Senate   is   authorized   and  directed   to  pay. 
from  till-  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Sol  E.  Newman  and  Beatrice  Newman,  par 
ents  of  Stefanie  J    Newman,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  one-half  of  2  months  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
consider»'d  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION     265-GRA 

TUITY       TO       ADELE       C.       OS 

TRANDER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      re.solution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res   265 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Adele  C.  Ostrander.  widow  of 
Harry  R.  Ostrander.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  one  years  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLU  I  lUN  263-GRA- 
TUTITY  TO  RACHEL  J.  MILES 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  263 
Resoli^ed.    That     the    Secretary    of    the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.    from    the    contingent     fund    of    the 
Senate,  to  Rachel  J.  Miles,  widow  of  Willie 
T.  Miles,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  266-GRA- 
TUITY  TO  SUZANNE  RENEE 
WEINTRAUB 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following     original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S  Res.  266 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Suzanne  Renee  Weintraub. 
widow  of  Robert  E.  Weintraub.  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       267-ES 
TABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  INTELLIGENCE 

MUSEUM 
Mr   GOLDWATER  <for  him.self.  Mr. 

MoYNiMAN.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 

LUCAR.   Mr.   WaI.IOP.   Mr.   DtrRENBERCER. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Nunn). 


submitted    the    following    resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 
S  Res.  267 

Whereas  intelligence  activities  have 
played  a  crucial  role  in  the  history  of  the 
linited  States; 

Whereas  intelligence  activities  were  em- 
ployed by  George  Washington  at  the  outset 
of  the  American  Revolution; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  understand  the  role  of 
intelligence  in  not  only  military  achieve- 
ment in  wartime,  but  also  in  maintaining 
stability  in  peacetime; 

Whereas  the  .sacrifices  and  contributions 
to  intelligence  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  should  be  commemorated;  and 

Whereas  the  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance which  intelligence  activities  have 
played  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  acknowledgement  of  the  people 
who  have  contributed  to  such  activities  can 
best  be  achieved  by  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion, and  exhibition  of  intelligence  objects 
of  historical  significance: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  supports  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Historical  Intel 
ligence  Mu.seum. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  Senate  resolution 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Intelligence  Museum. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  re.solu- 
tion alread.v  has  the  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  including  our 
vice  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Daniel  Patrick  Mgy- 
nihan. 

the  role  of  intelligence  in  history 

Mr.  President,  intelligence  has  long 
played  an  important  role  in  the  histo- 
ry of  nations.  Four  centuries  before 
tiie  birth  of  Christ.  Sun  Su.  a  Chinese 
military  theorist,  counseled  that: 

The  reason  the  enlightened  prince  or  the 
wi.se  general  conquers  the  enemy  whenever 
they  move,  and  their  achievements  surpass 
tho.se  of  ordinary  men.  is  foreknowledge  .  . 
What  IS  called  foreknowledge  "  cannot  be 
elicited  from  spirits,  nor  from  the  gods,  nor 
by  analogy  with  past  events,  nor  from  calcu- 
lations. It  must  be  obtained  from  men  who 
know  the  enemy  situation. 

This  observation  contains  the  es- 
sence of  what  modern  civilization 
refers  to  as  ■intelligence."  As  defined 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch,  chaired 
by  former  President  Herbert  C. 
Hoover: 

Intelligence  deals  with  all  the  things 
which  should  be  known  in  advance  of  Initi- 
ating a  course  of  action. 

Intelligence  activities  were  a  devel- 
oped art  among  the  ancients.  Practice, 
experience  and  technology  contribut- 
ed to  the  sophistication  of  this  pur- 
suit. Today,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
every  nation,  regardless  of  their  form 
of  government  or  guiding  political  phi- 
losophy, engages  in  some  type  of  intel- 
ligence activity.  At  the  very  least,  the 
intelligence  function  contributes  to 
the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
state.  Without  it.  the  state,  the  mili- 


tary forces  and  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  Government  cannot  func- 
tion wisely. 

In  a  book  titled  'S.OOO  Years  of  Espi- 
onage "  by  Kurt  Singer,  there  is  a 
chapter  which  relates  to  the  12  spies 
of  Moses.  In  part,  this  chapter  states: 

One  of  the  most  stirring  of  spy  stories  in 
history  is  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  contains  at  least  nine  spy  cases.  We 
refer  to  the  story  of  Mo.ses  and  the  twelve 
spies  he  dispatched  into  the  Promised  Land 
of  Canaan  around  1480  B.C.  Moses  selected 
one  man  from  every  tribe  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  which  made  a  band  of  twelve  who 
were  ordered  to  do  reconnais.sance  work  in 
Canaan.  They  were  led  by  O.see  ben  Nun, 
who  is  al.so  known  by  the  name  of  Joshua. 
Their  mission  occupied  forty  days.  When 
they  returned,  they  reported  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  "land  of  milk  and  honey.  " 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE 

Just  as  intelligence  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  history  of  nations  since  an- 
cient times,  it  has  also  been  a  vital 
force  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Gen.  George  Washington 
relied  very  heavily  on  good  intelli- 
gence in  fighting  our  Revolutionary 
War.  and  intelligence  has  played  an 
important  role  in  every  war  which  we 
have  fought,  including  the  Civil  War. 
To  the  extent  these  wars  were  fought 
to  keep  us  free,  intelligence  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  our  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  in- 
telligence has  long  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
recall  that  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  great  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  was  hung  by  the  British 
as  a  spy.  His  famous  last  words— "I 
only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country"— have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  Americans  ever  since,  and 
have  earned  him  a  permanent  place  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Hale's  untimely  death  in  1776  led 
General  Washington  to  organize  a 
more  professional  .secret  intelligence 
bureau.  He  chose  as  its  chief  Maj.  Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge,  who  had  been  a 
clas.smate  of  Hale's  at  Yale.  Washing- 
ton's financial  accountings  show  that 
he  spent  about  $17,000  on  secret  intel- 
ligence during  the  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionaly  War,  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
those  days. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  dis- 
patched to  Paris  as  this  fledgling  Na- 
tion's Ambas.sador  to  France,  espio- 
nage played  a  major  role  in  his  succe.ss 
as  an  envoy.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first 
great  counterintelligence  ca.ses  in- 
volved Benjamin  Franklin's  private 
secretary  who,  at  the  lime,  was  pass- 
ing secret  messages  on  Franklin's  ac- 
tivities to  the  British  by  means  of  a 
bottle  hidden  in  the  hollow  root  of  a 
Tee  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  in  Paris. 
Historians  today  still  debate  whether 
Franklin  was  fully  aware  of  the  com- 
plicity of  his  private  secretary,  whose 
name  was  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft. 


During  the  Civil  War.  President  Lui- 
coln  relied  heavily  on  secret  agents  lo- 
cated in  the  South  who  reported  on  a 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  the 
strength,  organization,  and  disposition 
of  Confederate  forces.  Among  the 
more  famous  private  detectives  in  this 
period  was  Allan  Pinkerton,  who 
served  as  an  intelligence  organizer  and 
coordinator  from  April  1861.  until  the 
fall  of  the  following  year.  Pinkerton's 
field  operations  v^ere  conducted  in  the 
service  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
during  his  command  of  the  Ohio 
forces  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
They  played  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  Union  forces.  Ironically. 
Pinkerton's  inability  as  an  intelligence 
anal.vst.  as  opposed  to  a  collector  of  in- 
telligence, led  to  one  of  our  first  "in- 
telligence failures"  which  contributed 
to  his  downfall  as  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington Spy  Corps  in  1862. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  .some  of  the  successes  of 
American  intelligence  during  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  By  this  time, 
the  ability  of  American  intelligence  to 
read  foreign  codes  played  a  major  role 
in  determining  what  German  and  Jap- 
anese forces  planned  to  do  in  these 
conflicts.  This  information  resulted  in 
saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives.  Of  course,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  1947,  American  intel- 
ligence moved  into  its  modern  phase. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  review- 
ing these  facts  is  to  give  my  colleagues 
a  feel  for  the  long  and  distinguished 
hi.story  of  American  intelligence. 
These  facts  should  also  give  my  col- 
leagues a  picture  of  the  .sorts  of  histor- 
ical events  that  a  National  Historical 
Intelligence  Museum  could  dispaly  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Historical  Intelligence 
Museum  is  endonsed  by  the  National 
Historical  Intelligence  Museum  Asso- 
ciation. This  nonprofit  organization 
was  established  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Donovan  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, which  it.self  is  organized  as  a 
public  foundation  to  honor  the  name 
and  memory  of  General  Donovan. 

General  Donovan  was  an  unusually 
brave  and  courageous  man  who  holds 
the  unique  honor  of  having  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  his  activi- 
ties as  a  .soldier  during  World  War  I 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  during  World  War  II. 
The  foundation  was  established  in  his 
name  and  awards  inedals  to  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  free  world 
in  recognizalion  of  their  service  to 
their  countries  and  to  the  cau.se  of 
freedom. 

The  directors  of  the  Donovan  Memo- 
rial Foundation  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Historical  In- 
telligence Museum  in  order  to  provide 


a  visual  presentation  of  the  history  oi 
American  intelligence.  Such  a  museum 
could  contain  a  variety  of  artifacts 
which  would  give  the  American  people 
a  better  feeling  for  the  role,  nature 
and  importance  of  intelligence  to  our 
Nation's  history.  Obviously,  none  of 
these  artifacts  or  displays  would  reveal 
current  sensitive  sources  or  methods 
of  the  intelligence  business.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  show  a  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

I  believe  that  this  museum  could  be 
an  interesting  place  for  the  public  to 
visit.  It  should  give  them  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  intelligence  is  all 
about  and  why  it  is  needed.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  interesting  things  that 
could  go  in  it  without  ever  compromis- 
ing sources  and  methods  of  today's  in- 
telligence activities.  After  all.  the  use 
of  intelligence  goes  back  thousands  of 
years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

THE  FUNDING  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  my  colleagues  to  understand  that 
this  resolution  does  not  provide  any 
funds  for  this  museum.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  provide  congres- 
sional support  for  the  establishment 
of  an  historical  intelligence  museum. 
We  want  to  encourage  private  donors 
to  assist  in  its  construction  and  its  dis- 
plays. In  other  words,  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment any  money. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  li.st  of  the  offi- 
cers and  board  of  the  National  Histori- 
cal Intelligence  Museum  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

Finally.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  Historical  Intelligence  Museum 
Officers;  Martin  G.  Cramer.  President; 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  Milnor  Roberts.  AUS  <ret.). 
Vice  President:  Charles  T.  Lloyd.  Secretary: 
and  Walter  E.  Beach.  Trea.surer. 

Initial  advi.sory  board;  Richard  K.  Belts, 
Hon.  William  E.  Colby.  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Lawton  Collins.  Jr..  USA  iret.).  Hon.  Mi- 
chael ColUns.  Frank  L.  Dennis.  Richard 
Dunlop.  Lawrence  Houston.  David  Kahn, 
Lvman  B.  Kirkpatrick.  Maurice  Matloff. 
Hon.  John  F.  Maury.  Kenneth  Y.  Millian. 
Capt.  W.  T.  Packard.  USN  iret.).  Jo.seph  E. 
Persico.  Ll.  Gen.  William  W.  Quinn.  USA 
(ret.).  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  F.  Tighe.  Jr(.  USAF 
(ret.),  and  Rus-sell  F.  Weigley. 

Board:  Roger  S.  Abbott.  Waller  E.  Beach. 
Martin  G.  Cramer.  Jules  Davids.  Nancy  Fo- 
gartv.  Cynthia  Grabo.  Samuel  Halpern, 
Charles  T.  Lloyd.  Lawrence  McWilliams. 
Capt.  Roger  Pineau.  USNR  (ret.).  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  Milnor  Roberts.  AUS  (ret.).  Arden  Rut- 
tenberg.  Thaxler  Swan,  and  Edward  O. 
Welles.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
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uschedulod  its  meotinn  for  Tuesday. 
November  1  at  2  p.m.  to  Wednesday. 
November  2  at  10  a.m.  to  package  and 
report  the  reconciliation  bill  of  1984. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  608  of  the 
nirksen  Senate  Office  Buildins. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224  4129. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AEFAIR."; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  November 
2.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  803  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Commission  on  the  Cen- 
tennial Review  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  November 
2.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  purchasing  of 
spare  parts  and  support  equipment  in 
the  DOD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  November  2.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Mr  Thomas  G.  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  to  the 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Tenncs.see 

Mr  Daniel  J  Horan.  of  Florida,  to  the 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  .southern  district  of 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wedne.sday.  November  2.  at 
2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  organization  of  the 
military  departments  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  other  Department  of  De- 
fense and  executive  branch  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 2,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  education 
excellence,  and  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing Legal  Services  nominees:  Leaanne 
Bernstein.  Claude  Galbreath  Swaf 
ford.  Robert  A.  Valois.  William  Clark 


Durant  III.  Robert  Francis  Kane,  and 
Michael  B.  Wallace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON   INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  closed  session  during 
the  .se-ssion  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes 
diy  November  2.  to  receive  a  briefing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  i.'^  >;n  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  b  i  A  lEMENTS 

ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  military  leaders.  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover.  Admiral  Rickover  today 
received  a  gold  medal  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  his  63  years  of  service 
to  the  United  States  as  a  naval  officer. 
Admiral  Rickover  richly  deserves 
this  honor.  His  career  as  a  guardian  of 
our  national  security  is  unparalleled, 
and  his  .selfle.ss  devotion  to  the  Nation 
above  all  else  provides  a  unique  exam- 
ple for  Americans  to  emulate. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  the  father  of 
the  modern  nuclear  navy.  He  pio- 
neered in  the  development  of  nuclear 
reactor  technology  for  the  propulsion 
of  naval  vessels  and  directed  the  appli- 
cation of  that  technology  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Nautilus,  the  Navy's 
first  atomic  powered  submarine.  More 
than  30  years  ago.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Dan  Kimball  said  that  Rick 
over. 

more  than  any  other  individual  is  responsi 
ble  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  nuclear 
ship  proKiam.  ...  He  has  accomplished  the 
most  important  piece  of  development  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy. 

During  the  30  years  since  then.  Ad 
miral  Rickover  has  built  steadily  on 
that  achievement.  Under  this  leader- 
ship, the  Navy's  nuclear  program  has 
maintained  an  unequaled  record  of 
.safety  since  its  inception. 

Moreover,  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  the  world's  premier  nucle- 
ar naval  deterrent  has  been  accom 
plished  with  both  eyes  on  the  taxpay- 
ers' pocketbook.  Admiral  Rickover  has 
been  a  great  friend  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  He  has  summed  up  his  own 
attitude  toward  managing  public 
funds:  "I  treat  the  Governments 
money  as  if  it  were  my  own.  " 

Admiral  Rickover's  influence 
reached  acro.ss  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Navy,  from  the  education  of  the 
freshman  NROTC  cadet  to  the  high- 
est counsels  of  the  Pentagon.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  legacy,  however,  is  his  per- 
sonal example  of  individual  dedication 
and  service. 

Admiral  Rickover  did  not  avoid  or 
postpone    problems— he   solved   them. 


He  did  not  make  excuses  or  cast 
blame:  instead,  he  took  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  the  job  done— 
and  getting  it  done  right.  Every  assign- 
ment he  ever  undertook  bore  his  per- 
sonal stamp. 

That  personal  stamp  was  al.so  im- 
printed on  the  people  he  led.  Admiral 
Rickover's  leadership  helped  to 
produce  a  corps  of  naval  officers 
who.se  dedication.  resourcefulness, 
ability,  and  constant  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence are  unmatched. 

Mr.  President.  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over was  truly  a  man  of  vision.  Every 
American  citizen  owes  him  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  role  in  assur- 
ing us  a  Nation  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  and  safeguard  our  free- 
doms. 

Admiral  Rickover  once  stated  his 
personal  philo.sophy  in  one  short  .sen- 
tence by  .saying,  "the  more  you  sweat 
in  peace,  the  le.ss  you  bleed  in  war." 
We  can  all  learn  from  that  advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Congress  has  honored  Admiral 
Rickover  with  this  gold  medal  today, 
and  I  am  confident  that  his  example 
will  inspire  future  American  leaders. # 


PROS  AND  CONS  UK  EXPORTING 
ALASKAN  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  soon  consider  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  which  contains  a 
renewal  of  the  limitations  on  the 
export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil.  This  issue 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
last  two  administrations,  despite  re- 
peated votes  in  the  Congress  opposing 
these  shipments. 

This  opposition  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  export  of  our  domestic 
oil  supplies,  especially  from  the  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  would  be  unwise  and 
imprudent,  as  the  1979  oil  supply 
interruption  graphically  illustrated. 
The  support  for  the  limitations  has 
been  drawn  from  all  .segments  of  the 
economy,  from  the  maritime  interests 
to  labor  unions,  to  consumer  groups, 
to  farm  organizations.  The  overv. helm- 
ing nature  of  the  votes  in  the  Con- 
gress, first  in  1977  and  again  in  1979. 
indicates  the  breadth  of  this  support. 

The  most  persistent  questions  have 
centered  on  the  economic  benefits 
that  may  arise  from  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  Japan.  Various  analyses 
have  projected  a  decrease  in  our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  a  lowering  of  oil 
prices  in  this  country,  and  an  increase 
in  our  energy  .security. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recently  issued  a  report  which  address- 
es all  of  these  points.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  an  article  from  Oil  Daily  dated 
October  11.  1983.  entitled  "GAO  Sees 
Little  Impact  from  Sales  of  Alaskan 
Crude.  "  In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I 
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would    like   to    insert    a   copy   of   the 
Digest  from  the  GAO  report. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  read  this  summary,  since  it 
addresses  many  of  the  economic  con- 
cerns that  have  been  raised  in  con- 
junction with  this  issue.  One  of  the 
basic  findings  of  this  report  is  that 
there  will  be  no  net  improvement  in 
our  balance-of-payments  with  Japan, 
due  to  the  increase  in  oil  imports  to 
off-set  the  shipments  to  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
matter  which  concerns  the  energy  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  I  feel  strongly 
that  our  domestic  oil  supplies  should 
not  be  available  for  export  to  Japan  or 
any  other  nation,  except  under  very 
limited  circumstances,  and  the  follow- 
ing documents  provide  additional  evi- 
dence in  support  of  that  position. 

GAO  Sees  Little  Impact  From  Sales  of 
.Alaskan  Crude 

Washington. -Exporting  Alaskan  oil  to 
Japan  would  do  little  to  change  the  overall 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said. 

The  GAO  said  in  a  .study  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  exports  that  the  exports 
would  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  about  $17  billion  in  1982.  by  $1  bil 
lion  a  year  for  every  100.000  barrels  per  day 
exported. 

But  the  oil  would  no  longer  be  available  to 
the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  and  would  have  to  be 
replaced,  the  report  said,  and  since  the  U.S. 
is  a  net  importer  of  oil.  the  replacement  oil 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

•Thus,  to  the  extent  the  United  States 
offsets  exported  Alaskan  oil  with  imports, 
the  overall  U.S.  balance  of  payment  deficit 
(about  $31  billion  in  1982)  would  remain  e.s- 
.sentially  unchanged."  the  GAO  said. 

The  report  also  discounted  arguments 
from  export  proponents  that  the  sales  of 
North  Slope  oil  to  foreign  countries  would 
increase  exploration  incentives,  noting  that 
Alaskan  producers  reportedly  earned  about 
$5  billion  in  1982  and  already  have  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  explore  and  produce 
more  oil.  " 

Since  the  amount  of  oil  being  considered 
for  export  represents  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  53  million  b/d  in  the  world  market, 
the  report  noted,  such  exports  could  not 
exert  much  pressure  on  the  general  price  of 
oil. 

The  exports  would  al.so  be  unlikely  to 
reduce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  oil  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  the  GAO  said.  It 
noted  that  comparable  foreign  crudes  possi- 
bly from  Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  would  be  available  to  replace  the  ex- 
ports. 

The  report  said  consumer  prices  would 
not  decline  immediately  as  the  result  of  the 
exports,  and  West  Coast  prices  for  some 
products  might  increase  in  the  near  term. 

In  terms  of  national  .security  consider- 
ations, the  report  said  Alaskan  exports 
would  make  Japan  less  vulnerable  to  supply 
disruptions. 

•However,  to  the  extent  imported  oil 
would  be  needed  to  replace  Alaskan  oil  ex- 
ports, the  United  States  would  become  more 
dependent  on  foreign  oil.'  the  GAO  said. 

"Further,  the  lo.ss  of  small  tankers  now- 
used  in  the  Ala.skan  oil  trade  could  put  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  position  of  rely- 
ing on  foreign  shipping  to  supply  petroleum 
products  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces  overseas 


should  a  future  emergency  situation  require 
a  military  mobilization.  "  the  report  .said. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Exporting  Alaskan 
North  Slope  Oil 
Ala.ska  presently  produces  about  1.7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  (b/d)  from  the 
North  Slope,  which,  pursuant  to  legal 
export  restrictions,  remains  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  West  Coast  u.ses  about  900.000 
b/d  of  that  oil.  The  remaining  800.000  b/d 
are  shipped  primarily  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  Trans-Panama  Pipeline  to  Gulf 
Coast  and  Caribbean  refineries  and  ulti- 
mately consumed  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  A  debate  revolves  around 
whether  the  oil  currently  shipped  to  the 
Gulf  and  East  Coasts  should  be  permitted 
to  be  sold  on  world  markets. 

The  key  perceived  advantages  in  support- 
ing Alaskan  oil  exports  include:  (1)  in- 
crea.sed  revenue  for  Alaska  and  the  Federal 
Government:  (2)  improved  efficiency  in  the 
oil  distribution  system:  and  (3»  enhanced 
U.S.  relations  with  Japan  from  selling  them 
Alaskan  oil  which  would  reduce  Japanese 
vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions. 

The  key  perceived  disadvantages  to  ex- 
porting Alaskan  oil  include:  (1)  harm  to  na- 
tional security  by  increasing  U.S.  reliance 
on  foreign  oil  and  foreign  shipping:  (2) 
harm  to  the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  with  its 
resulting  domestic  economic  con.sequences: 
and  (3)  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  relations  with 
Panama. 

Economic  implications  of  exporting  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  OiV.— Proponents  and  oppo- 
nents agree  exports  will  create  transporta- 
tion cost  savings,  increase  Federal  and  State 
revenues,  and  Alaskan  oil  producers'  profits. 
They  also  generally  agree  exports  will  harm 
the  maritime  industry  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  incur  los.ses  if.  as  expect- 
ed, shipowners  default  on  Maritime  Admin- 
istration ship  loan  guarantees.  Tax  revenues 
from  the  maritime  industry  and  wages  of 
.seamen  would  go  down. 

Export  proponents  and  opponents  dis- 
agree, however,  on  the  amount  of  the  trans- 
portation cost  savings  and  the  economic 
effect  on  the  maritime  industry.  The 
volume  of  exports  that  would  take  place  and 
the  freight  rates  applicable  tj  the  exports 
are  the  major  factors  for  the  differing  pro- 
jections of  savings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  U.S.  domestic  consumers 
would  receive  no  immediate  benefit  from  ex- 
ports. 

Effect  of  exports  on  U.S.  national  security 
and  foreign  relations.— AldiSkRn  oil  exports 
would  make  Japan  less  vulnerable  to  oil 
supply  disruptions.  However,  to  the  extent 
imported  oil  would  be  needed  to  replace 
Alaskan  oil  exports,  the  United  States 
would  become  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  Further,  the  lo.ss  of  small  tankers  now 
used  in  the  Alaskan  oil  trade  could  put  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  position  of  rely- 
ing on  foreign  shipping  to  supply  petroleum 
products  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces  overseas 
should  a  future  emergency  situation  require 
a  military  mobilization. 

From  a  foreign  relations  viewpoint.  Alas- 
kan oil  exports  would  create  mixed  results 
in  relations  with  Japan  and  Panama  and 
possibly  Mexico. 

japan 

Japan  would  welcome  Alaskan  oil.  but 
Japanese  officials  commented  that  they 
would  probably  only  purchase  about  100.000 
b/d  now.  with  larger  purchases  po.ssible  in 
the  future.  Alaskan  oil  could  increase  long- 
term  energy  ties  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  However,  the  restrictions  on  Alaskan 


oil  exports  have  had  relatively  little,  if  any. 
impact  on  overall  tJ.S. -Japanese  relations, 
according  to  Japanese  Government  and  U.S. 
Emba-ssy  officials.  A  Slate  Department  offi- 
cial commented,  however,  that  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil  could  have  a  positive  impact  on 
U.S. -Japanese  bilateral  relations. 

Exporting  Alaskan  oil  will  reduce  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  but  the  United 
States,  a  net  oil  importer,  would  have  to  re- 
place Alaskan  oil  with  imports,  therefore, 
the  overall  balance  of  payments  deficit 
would  remain  essentially  unchanged.  More- 
over, reducing  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  through  Alaskan  oil  exports  will  not 
resolve  the  underlying  cause  of  trade  fric- 
tion. Lifting  the  Alaskan  oil  export  restric- 
tion may  be  viewed  as  eliminating  a  U.S. 
barrier  to  free  trade,  but  even  with  Al£iskan 
oil  exports  there  would  be  continued  pres- 
sure for  greater  U.S.  access  to  Japanese 
markets. 

MEXICO 

Export  proponents  have  suggested  a  swap 
arrangement  which  would  send  Alaskan  oil 
to  Japan  in  exchange  for  a  similar  quantity 
of  Mexican  oil  now  committed  to  Japan 
being  shipped  to  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast.  How- 
ever, export  opponents  point  out  that  addi- 
tional exports  of  oil  to  the  United  Stales 
would  be  contrary  to  the  slated  Mexican 
policy  of  limiting  its  dependence  on  any 
single  buyer  (namely  the  United  Slates)  to 
50  percent. 

An  official  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
Washington  has  indicated  that  Mexico  re- 
gards Japan  as  a  very  important  trading 
partner  and  wants  to  preserve  that  relation- 
ship. 

PANAMA 

Panama  receives  revenues  that  arc  expect- 
ed to  grow  to  about  $100  million  a  year  from 
income,  tariffs  and  taxes  generated  by  the 
transit  of  Alaskan  North  Slope  crude  across 
the  Isthmus  via  the  Panama  Canal  and/or 
the  Trans-Panama  Pipeline.  The  Panama 
Government  notified  the  State  Department 
in  March  1983  that  a  change  in  U.S.  policy 
which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  lhe.se  reve- 
nues would  lead  to  serious  implications  and 
unexpected  changes  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical situation.  However,  the  notification 
did  not  specifically  slate  what  these  implica- 
tions and  changes  would  be. 

AGENCY  comments 

GAO  did  not  seek  formal  agency  com- 
ments, but  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Energy.  Defense,  and  Stale,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  reviewed  a  draft  of  this 
report  and  they  generally  agreed  with  its 
contents.* 


AMERICAN  ACTION  IN  GRENADA 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  two  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  30,  which 
I  believe  are  well  worth  reading.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  both  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full,  following  my  remarks. 
One  reports  the  comments  of  a  very 
respected  Grenadian  journalist,  Alister 
Hughes,  in  regard  to  the  recent  Ameri- 
can action  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  Hughes  stated: 

Tliank  God  they  came.  If  someone  had 
not  come  in  and  done  something.  I  hesitate 
to  say  what  the  situation  in  Grenada  would 
be  now. 

He  continued: 
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I  don't  rcnard  il  as  an  invasion  but  a 
roscue  opt'ration.  I  haven't  met  any  Grt-na- 
dian  who  had  expressed  any  other  view. 

The  other  article  is  a  column  by 
Norman  Podhoretz  entitled  Proper 
Uses  of  Power  '  One  paragraph  in  the 
column  is  especially  instructive.  In  it 
Podhoretz  says: 

We  have,  in  .short,  approached  Grenada 
with  a  clarity  of  political  and  moral  purpo.se 
that  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  achieve 
in  U'banon.  Armed  with  this  clarity  of  pur- 
pose, the  Reagan  Administration  has  moved 
decisively  and  effectively  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  has  managed  to  brush 
aside  pre-emptive  rationalizations  of  the 
kind  that  were  invoked  to  justify  our  impo- 
tence over  the  hostages  in  Iran  and  the 
newer  rationalizations  that  have  now  ap- 
peared to  explain  why  we  can  do  nothing  in 
Lebanon. 

Podhoretz  is  right.  Those  who  are 
criticizing  the  President  now  for  his 
decisive  action  in  Grenada  would  have 
been  the  first  to  condemn  him  had  he 
failed  to  act  and  if  our  medical  stu- 
dents had  been  taken  hostage  in  an 
Iranian-type  situation. 

Those  who  decry  our  action  now  as 
an  attack  on  a  sovereign  nation,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  practical  political  and 
military  power  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  occupying  Cuban  force, 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to 
wring  their  hands  in  bewilderment 
once  it  became  clear  that  the  govern- 
ments of  neighboring  small  democratic 
and  peace-loving  nations  were  being 
attacked  and  subverted  from  a  new 
strong  Soviet  and  Cuban  base  in  Gre- 
nada. Who,  they  would  then  ask.  was 
asleep  at  the  switch  when  the  Cubans 
took  over:*  Why  did  we  let  them  en- 
trench themselves  in  a  base  where  it  is 
now  so  hard  to  dislodge  them? 

Some  of  the  critics  have  indulged  in 
completely  hysterical  and  irrational 
criticisms  which  reflect  no  credit  on 
those  who  have  advanced  them.  They 
have  even  compared  American  actions 
in  Grenada  to  tho.se  of  the  Soviets  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  me  that  any  American  would 
make  such  an  outrageous  assertion. 
Which  neighbors  of  Poland  or  Afghan- 
istan asked  the  Soviets  to  intervene? 
When  did  the  Soviets  ever  .say  that 
their  aim  was  to  allow  free  elections 
and  the  return  of  control  to  the  citi- 
zens themselves  in  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan? The  American  citizens  who 
were  in  danger  in  Grenada  were  medi- 
cal students.  If  any  Soviets  were  in 
danger  in  Poland,  it  was  because  they 
were  viewed  as  an  occupying  force  sent 
to  crush  the  nationalistic  yearnings  of 
the  Polish  people  for  .self-government. 
Whatever  the  President  did.  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  criticized. 
Far  better  that  he  act  decisively  as  he 
did  and  now  be  criticized  for  the 
wrong  reasons  than  to  remain  hesitant 
and  paralyzed,  and  be  justly  held  ac- 
countable later  for  failing  to  protect 
our  citizens,  failing  to  heed  the  cries 
of  help  from  our  friends,  and  failing  to 
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adequately  look  after  our  national  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  yet  adequately  defined 
our  mi.ssion  in  Lebanon.  Without  a 
clearly  defined  mi.ssion.  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  an  efficient  plan  to  accom- 
plish it  or  a  timetable  by  which  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  from  a  conflict  of 
many  generations  in  duration.  The 
President  is  justifiably  subject  to  ques- 
tions about  his  failure  to  develop  a  co- 
herent policy  in  Lebanon. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  facts  prove 
to  substantiate  what  the  President  has 
reported  to  the  American  people  about 
the  situation  in  Grenada,  he  will  de- 
.serve  the  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  both  political  parties  for 
his  decisive  action. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
have  a  "trigger  happy"  foreign  policy. 
Of  course,  we  should  always  exercise 
great  prudence  in  using  force.  The 
human  cost  is  terribly  high.  As  one 
journalist  wrote  recently:  When  we 
use  force  to  exert  control,  we  often 
find  that  we  lose  control."  Certainly, 
in  many  situations,  the  use  of  military 
force  is  not  the  correct  an.swer  to  the 
problem.  However,  it  is  just  as  wrong 
to  say  that  there  is  never  any  circum- 
stance which  justifies  the  use  of  force. 
If  done  carefully,  it  can  be  a  clear  and 
valuable  statement  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  this  case,  it  sent  a  message 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  the 
.safety  of  its  own  citizens  and  that  we 
will  not  look  the  other  way  when  the 
stability  and  .security  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened. 
The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30.  1983] 
Propek  Uses  or  Power 
(By  Norman  Podhoretz) 
Suddenly,  within  a  single  week,  and  for 
the  first  lime  in  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  in  military  actions  of  two 
different  kinds  and  in  two  widely  distant 
countries.  Is  this.  then,  the  resurgence  of 
American  power  that  some  of  us  have  been 
hoping  for  since  the  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan'' 

If  we  a-sk  that  question  in  connection  with 
Lebanon,  the  answer  has  to  be  an  emphatic 
no.  Far  from  suggesting  a  resurgence  of 
American  power,  our  policy  in  Lebanon  is 
redolent  of  the  sickly  inhibitions  against  the 
use  of  military  force  that  prevented  the 
Carter  Administration  from  doing  anything 
about  the  .seizure  of  the  American  Emba.ssy 
m  Teheran  by  Iranian  students  "  in  1979 
The  day  our  hostages  were  finally  relea.si'd. 
the  newly  inaugurated  President  Reagan  de- 
clared that  never  again  would  terrorists  be 
permitted  to  act  against  the  United  States 
with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  impunity  is 
preci.sely  what  has  thus  far  been  enjoyed  by 
tho.se  responsible  for  the  terrorist  attack  in 
Beirut  last  week,  which  result»-d  in  tlie  lo.ss 
of  at  least  225  American  Marines. 

Why  is  this  so''  The  rea.son  is  not  that  we 
do  not  know  against  whom  to  retaliate.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  attack,  like  the  one  on  our 
emba-ssy  in  Beirut  last  April  ito  which  we 
also  failed  to  respond),  was  launched  by  a 
pro  Iranian  Shiite  group  based  in  the 
Syrian-dominated  sector  of  Lebanon.  Since 


the  Syrians  are  fully  capable  of  preventing 
any  organization  located  in  territory  they 
control  from  carrying  out  terrorist  oper- 
ations (or.  for  that  matter,  doing  anything 
else),  we  have  to  assume  that  they  either  or- 
dered or  approved  of  these  attacks  on  the 
United  Slates. 

II  is  the  Syrians,  therefore,  who  are  re- 
sponsible, and  It  IS  against  their  military  in- 
stallations in  Lebanon  that  we  should  retali- 
ate. That  we  have  failed  to  do  .so  means  that 
even  under  Ronald  Reagan  there  is  no  pen- 
alty for  slaughtering  American  troops 

No  wonder,  then,  that  we  hear  so  many 
calls  from  con.servalives  as  well  as  liberals, 
hawks  no  less  than  doves,  to  pull  the  Ma- 
rines out  of  Lebanon,  at  least  after  a  decent 
interval,  on  the  grounds  thai  they  have  no 
clear  mi.ssion  to  perform  and  are  only  "sit- 
ting ducks  "  But  the  reason  the  Marines 
have  no  clear  mi.ssion  to  perform  is  that  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  work  with  the  Israe- 
lis in  trying  to  reestablish  a  pro-Western 
democratic  regime  such  as  existed  in  Leba- 
non before  1975.  when  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  then  the  Syrians 
moved  in. 

Instead,  from  the  moment  the  Israelis  in- 
vaded Lebanon  in  1982.  we  have  behaved  as 
though  they  were  somehow  damaging 
American  interests  by  inflicting  a  defeat  on 
the  Soviel-backed  forces  there.  Indeed. 
American  Marines  were  sent  into  Lebanon 
in  the  first  place  not  to  cooperate  with  the 
Israelis  in  clearing  the  P.L.O.  out  of  Beirut 
but  to  prevent  the  Israelis  from  doing  the 
job  them.selves.  Then,  having  .safely  escort- 
ed the  PL.O.  out.  the  Marines  were  with- 
drawn. 

Since  being  brought  back  as  a  peace- 
keeping force  "  after  the  Sabra  and  Shatila 
massacres,  the  Marines  have  as  a  matter  of 
policy  been  conspicuously  dissociated  from 
the  Israelis.  There  have  been  ugly  incidents 
of  confrontation  with  Israeli  .soldiers  in  the 
area.  The  United  States  has  rejected  Israeli 
cooperation  in  putting  military  pressure  on 
the  Syrians  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon  and 
even  in  hitting  back  at  the  Syrians  for  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  Marine  compound 
itself. 

Thus  we  have  refu.sed  to  work  with  a 
democratic  ally  (in  this  ca.se.  Israel)  to 
strengthen  demcx-ratic  processes  in  a  coun- 
try (in  this  case  Lebanon)  where  they  have 
been  severely  damaged  by  radical  elements 
(in  this  case,  the  P.L.O.  and  the  Syrians)  in 
league  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  result 
has  inevitably  been  an  incoherent  political 
strategy,  and  it  is  this  incoherence  that  is 
reflected  in  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
mi.ssion  of  the  Marines  m  Lebanon. 

Looking  al  Lebanon  alone,  then,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  we  are  still 
very  far  from  anything  resembling  a  resur- 
gence of  American  power.  But  Grenada  tells 
a  different  story,  and  the  contrast  is  both, 
instructive  and  inspiring. 

The  United  Stales  has  .sent  troops  into 
Grenada  at  the  behest  of.  and  in  unambig- 
uous collaboration  with,  the  tiny  democratic 
stales  of  the  eastern  Caribbean  that  lack 
the  military  power  to  defend  them.selves 
against  Marxist  revolutionaries  backed  by 
and  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 
Our  political  objective  in  invading  Grenada 
is.  as  the  President  has  put  il.  "to  restore 
order  and  democracy  "  We  are.  in  other 
words,  openly  using  military  power  to  pro- 
tect our  democratic  friends  in  the  region 
generally  and  to  further  the  cau.se  of  de- 
mocracy in  Grenada  in  particular.  We  are 
also  taking  action  against  ihe  strategic 
threat   that   has  been  posed  lo  us  by  the 


gradual  iransformation  of  Grenada  into  a 
base  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  oper- 
ations. 

We  have,  in  short,  approached  Grenada 
with  a  clarity  of  political  and  moral  purpo.se 
that  we  have  been  utterly  unable  lo  achieve 
in  Lebanon.  Armed  with  this  clarity  of  pur- 
po.se,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  moved 
decisively  and  effectively— which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  has  managed  to  brush 
aside  pre-emptive  rationalizations  of  the 
kind  that  were  invoked  to  justify  our  impo- 
tence over  the  hostages  in  Iran  and  Ihe 
newer  rationalizations  that  have  now  ap- 
peared to  explain  why  we  can  do  nothing  in 
Lebanon. 

Grenada  by  it.self  cannot  be  taken  to  signi 
fy  a  resurgence  of  American  power,  especial- 
ly given  the  demoralization  evident  in  our 
respon.se  to  the  attack  on  our  Marines  in 
Beirut.  But  if  Lebanon  shows  us  a  United 
Slates  still  .suffering  from  the  shell-shocked 
condition  that  has  muddled  our  minds  and 
paralyzed  our  national  will  since  Vietnam. 
Grenada  points  the  way  back  to  recovery 
and  health. 

Back  in  Jungle  ":  Ex-Prisoner  Describes 
Events  Before  Invasion 
(By  James  Feron) 
Bridgetown.    Barbados.    October    29.-  A 
Grenadian    journalist     who    had    been    in- 
terned on  Grenada  until  the  American-led 
invasion  .said  today  that    we  need  .some  au- 
thority   to    maintain    order.'     but    said    he 
hoped    it    would    include   Caribbean    forces 
only. 

The  journalist.  Alister  Hughes,  said  that 
Grenadian  soldiers  had  shed  their  uniforms 
and  were  hiding  weapons,  and  that  Cubans 
may  have  retreated  to  the  hills  lo  fight  a 
guerrilla  war. 

The  64-year-old  Mr.  Hughes,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  respected  journalist  on 
the  island,  was  arrested  Oct.  19.  the  day 
thai  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  was 
freed  from  hou.se  arrest  but  then  killed,  re- 
portedly during  a  rally  by  .soldiers  loyal  to 
the  military,  which  had  ousted  his  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  freed  by  fellow  pris- 
oners from  the  Richmond  Hill  Jail  near  St. 
George's,  the  Grenadian  capital,  said  of  the 
American-led  incursion:  Thank  God  Ihey 
came.  '  Speaking  lo  reporters  here,  he  said. 
If  someone  had  not  come  in  and  done 
something.  I  hesitate  lo  say  what  the  situa- 
tion in  Grenada  would  be  now." 

The  crucial  moment,  he  said,  came  after 
Mr.  Bishop  had  been  freed  by  a  crowd  he  es- 
timated at  10.000.  They  had  been  denied 
Ihe  opportunity  to  choose  between  Bishop 
and  Coard."  he  said,  referring  to  Bernard 
Coard.  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  coup. 

So  10.000  and  maybe  more  were  saying 
ihat  morning  Ihey  wanted  Bishop."  he  said. 
But  they  were  fired  on  by  the  army— de- 
fenseless prople-and  at  that  stage  we  were 
back  in  the  jungle."  As  for  the  action  by  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean  forces,  he  .said. 
■  I  don't  regard  it  as  an  invasion,  but  a 
rescue  operation,  I  haven't  met  any  Grena 
dian  who  had  expressed  any  other  view    " 

Mr.  Hughes'  account  of  the  events  thai 
led  to  the  invasion  also  included  a  dramatic 
version  of  some  of  the  fighting,  in  one  case 
as  witnes.sed  by  his  brother.  Leonard,  who 
had  al.so  been  detained. 

"He  said  he  saw  a  helicopter  shot  down  on 
an  open  playing  field."  Mr.  Hughes  .said. 
Two  American  servicemen  got  out.  one  of 
them  wounded.  "The  other  one  dragged  him 
free,  then  ran.  but  was  hit  by  sniper  fire  and 


killed."  he  said.  The  wounded  soldier  used 
the  radio  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  to  call 
for  help  and  another  helicopter  arrived 
within  20  minutes  to  take  him  away."  Mr. 
Hughes  said. 

They  didnt  take  the  body,  though, 
which  was  rifled  of  a  watch,  papers,  service 
revolver  and  other  items."  Mr.  Hughes  .said. 
An  hour  later  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Grenadian  Peoples  Revolutionary  Army  ar- 
rived, look  il  lo  a  .sea  wall  and  threw  it  in. 
he  said,  then  stood  over  it  raking  the  body 
with  automatic  fire." 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  arrived  here  Friday  and 
is  to  return  to  Grenada  Sunday  described 
wid(>spread  looting,  especially  of  the  cap- 
itals major  .supermarkets.  There  is  no  au- 
thority in  Grenada  now."  he  said,  and  stores 
are  being  broken  into.  In  addition  lo  food 
Ihey  are  taking  suitca.ses.  cameras,  radios— 
and  it's  mostly  young  people. 

He  thought  the  hiding  of  weapons  might 
be  widespread.  A  friend  told  him  thai  some 
young  girls  had  .seen  men  hiding  arms  in  a 
pasture  and  a.sked  him  what  to  do.  The 
friend  told  the  children  to  tell  the  United 
Stales  Marines,  which  they  did.  and  'quite  a 
lot  of  arms  were  found. "  Mr  Hughes  said. 
The  journali-st  added  that  if  people  are 
hiding  weapons  there,  they  must  be  hiding 
them  el.sewhere." 

Mr.  Hughes,  a  former  businessman  who  is 
a  reporter  for  the  Caribbean  News  Agency 
and  for  The  Associated  Press,  said  he  doubt- 
ed that  elections  would  be  possible  within 
six  months,  which  has  been  suggested  by 
leaders  of  Caribbean  nations  participating 
in  the  seizure  of  the  island. 

"feeling  of  free  speech" 
The  sooner  some  authority  is  created  in 
Grenada,  "  he  said,  the  sooner  we'll  gel  an 
answer  "  through  elections,  but  six  months 
is  far  loo  short  a  time.  "  He  said  Grenadians 
had    lost  the  feeling  of  free  speech,  " 

He  said  he  hoped  that  members  of  the  13- 
member  Caribbean  Community  would  be 
represented  on  an  interim  force,  but  added 
that  the  United  States  forces  can't  finish 
in  a  week  and  leave." 

He  said  that  it  had  become  clear  before 
the  recent  coup  that  Bishop  had  the  cha- 
risma and  popularity,  and  Coard  didn't,"  He 
recalled  that  Gen.  Hudson  Austin,  the 
leader  of  the  military,  delivered  a  speech 
the  night  Mr.  Bishop  was  killed.  The  speech 
said  that  there  had  been  a  suggestion  in 
Ihe  party  that  Maurice  continue  his  work 
with  the  people  and  that  Coard  continue 
with  the  political  direction,"  Mr.  Hughes 
said, 

"That  sounded  lo  me  like  Coard  was  more 
or  less  intending  to  lake  the  leadership,  " 
Mr.  Hughes  .said.  He  also  said  General 
Austin  described  Mr.  Bishop  as  having 
become  "dictatorial- that  he  would  not  take 
advice.  " 

General  Austin  also  sought  during  that 
speech  to  explain  Mr.  Bishop's  death  by 
.saving  that  soldiers  in  a  military  vehicle  had 
come  under  fire  from  the  crowd,  suffering 
two  fatalities.  That  was  followed  by  what 
.sounded  like  rifle  fire.  General  Austin  said. 
That  night.  Mr.  Hughes  .said,  he  was  taken 
from  his  home,  placed  in  a  holding  facility 
called  the  goat  pen.  once  part  of  a  prison 
farm,  and  later  .switched  lo  a  cell.  He  .said  he 
was  treated  well  by  the  regular  guards  and 
prison  officials  and  became  worried  only 
when  the  guards  fled,  locking  the  warden 
outside  and  the  prisoners  inside. 

When  the  first  jels  flew  over  Tuesday 
morning,  the  armed  militia  outside  shouted 
with  glee.  "They're  MIG's!  We've  got  two 
MIG's!  "  Mr.  Hughes  quoted  the  militia  as 


shouting,  mistaking  the  American  jets  for 
Soviet-made  fighters. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  others  were  eventually 
released  by  other  detainees  and  prisoners 
who  had  broken  out  of  their  cells.* 


THE  FAIRMOUNT  THEATER  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  Cleveland's  Fair- 
mont Theater  for  the  Deaf  has  been 
selected  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  VIII  International  Pantomime 
Festival  of  the  Deaf  in  Brno.  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  many  people  who  have 
watched  these  magicians  of  communi- 
cation in  action  will  testify  that  the 
honor  is  much  deserved. 

In  making  the  selection,  the  Union 
of  Invalids  and  the  Czechoslovakian 
Ministry  of  Culture  were  impressed  by 
the  groups  Circus  of  Signs  perform- 
ance, which  has  delighted  Cleveland 
audiences  for  some  time.  In  one  pol- 
ished sequence,  deaf  entertainers  per- 
form a  Keystone-Kops-like  chase  on 
tricycles.  In  another  act.  the  Ariel 
Atoms,  three  pairs  of  hands  wearing  il- 
luminated gloves  in  the  darkened  audi- 
torium, take  on  the  role  of  acrobats. 

By  relying  so  heavily  on  movement 
and  visual  techniques,  rather  than 
sound,  the  performance  instructs  in 
the  art  of  signing  while  richly  enter- 
taining at  the  same  time.  The  combi- 
nation makes  for  high  quality  theater 
that  will  distinguish  our  country  as 
well  as  the  individual  performers,  who 
have  painstakingly  perfected  their 
acts.  The  competition  will  be  challeng- 
ing as  the  Fairmont  group  entertains 
during  the  week  of  November  15-20 
for  an  international  jury  of  specialists 
in  the  field  of  pantomime,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  thrill  of  the  big-top 
circus  that  they  convey  will  captivate 
foreign  audiences  the  way  it  has  Cleve- 
land-area theatergoers, 

I  wish  our  team  well  as  the  members 
compete  for  the  Jean  Kaspar  Dubur- 
eau  grand  prize  as  American  Ambassa- 
dors abroad,  using  visual  vocabulary  to 
remind  us  of  the  joys  of  sight  and  the 
powers  of  the  deaf  to  make  a  full  con- 
tribution of  national  and  international 
life.  The  Czechoslovakians  should  look 
forward  with  much  anticipation  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Fairmount  Theater 
of  the  Deaf  because  the  Circus  of  the 
Deaf  may  be  the  greatest  show  on 
Earth.* 


MARTIN  S.  BLINDER 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in 
le.ss  than  a  decade,  Martin  Blinder, 
through  his  Martin  Lawrence  Limited 
Editions,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
leading  art  publishers  in  the  world.  A 
significant  feat  considering  that  many 
of  his  competitors,  primarily  based  in 
New  York  and  Paris,  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  publishing  of  fine  art  for 
25  to  50  years  or  more. 
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Blinder.  36.  credits  his  ascent  to  u 
sense  of  finding  the  right  artist  at  the 
right  time  and  working  with  them 
closely  on  all  facets  of  the  concept 
through  printing  and  framing  of  each 
oil  or  limited  edition  graphic.  All  ele 
ments  are  covering  with  painstaking 
care  keyed  toward  the  quality  of  the 
work  meshed  with  the  marketing  and 
sales  effort  at  Martin  Lawrences  own 
galleries  or  one  of  the  nearly  1.000  gal- 
leries around  the  world  which  obtain 
art  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley- 
based  enterprise. 

Over  the  years,  the  artists  who  have 
selected  Blinders  company  to  publish 
their  art  reads,  literally,  like  a  who's 
who  of  the  master  of  contemporary 
painting.  They  include  Salvador  Dali. 
Joan  Miro.  Victor  Vasarely.  Yaacov 
Agam.  Peter  Max.  Yankel  Ginzburg. 
and  his  newest  discovery.  Hiro  Yama- 
gata.  who  is  quickly  developing  an 
international  reputation  with  his  seri- 
graphs  often  selling  out  within  a  few- 
months  of  being  offered  to  the  public. 

A  graduate  of  Adelphi  University  in 
1968.  Blinder  was  one  of  the  youngest 
stockbrokers  on  Wall  Street  at  the  age 
of  21.  After  giving  up  the  bulls  and 
bears  of  the  Dow  Jones  for  the  canvas 
and  paint  brushes  of  modern  art.  the 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  resident  became 
actively  involved  in  southern  Califor- 
nia activities. 

He  is  a  patron  and  frequent  charita 
ble  contributor  to  museums  through- 
out the  country  including  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art:  the 
Hirshorn  Museum  in  Washington. 
DC.  and  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York  City. 

Blinder  also  serves  as  president  of 
the  Research  Foundation  for  Crohns 
disease  based  at  UCLA  and  is  actively 
involved  in  many  local  charities. 

As  a  leading  spokesperson  on  art. 
Blinder  has  participated  in  numerous 
television,  radio,  and  new.spaper  inter- 
views throughout  the  country. 

His  contributions  on  a  professional 
and  charitable  basis  have  been  hon- 
ored by  a  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
resolution  in  May  1983.  He  is  al.so 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Busine.ss  and 
Finance."  "Who's  Who  in  the  West.  " 

Who's     Who     in     California."     and 

Who's  Who  in  American  Art.  " 

This  year.  Mr.  Blinder  has  devoted 
himself  to  a  new  cause,  the  Air  and 
Space  Bicentennial  "  He  has  instigated 
artists  of  national  acclaim  to  join  him 
and  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  bi- 
centennial. President  Ronald  Reagan 
to  create  posters  that  will  glorify  200 
years  of  the  space  adventure  that 
started  in  a  little  village  in  France 
with  the  first  balloon  flight. 

And  now.  1  short  month  later,  thou 
sands  of  wonderful  posters  by  10 
famous  artists  are  distributed  world- 
wide through  his  efforts  to  promote 
this  significant  event.  Marty  Blinder  is 
living  proof  that  American  enterprise 
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THE  CONSCUNLi.  I'OINT  WILD 
LIFE  REFUGE  IN  SOUTHAMP- 
TON. NY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  surfaced  in  my  State.  I 
believe  the  problem  will  surface  else- 
where. The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  plans  to  exchange  part  of  the 
Conscience  Point  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Southampton,  N.Y.  for  property 
owned  by  a  local  resident.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  hopes  to  receive 
226  acres  of  wetlands  and  106  acres  of 
upland  ridge  property  in  exchange  for 
44.7  of  the  60  federally  owned  acres 
that  compri.se  Conscience  Point. 

This  transaction  would  seem  to  be 
quite  a  deal  for  the  F'ish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  but  it  is  not.  The  land  offered 
by  the  local  resident  is  protected  from 
development  by  existing  State  envi- 
ronmental statutes;  Conscience  Point, 
once  privately  owned,  would  not  enjoy 
similar  protection. 

Mr.  Stanley  Howard  deeded  Con- 
.science  Point  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  nearly  18  years  ago.  precisely 
to  protect  it  from  commercial  develop- 
ment. If  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
trades  Con.science  Point  for  expedien- 
cy's sake,  its  action  will  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith. 

The  point  1  wish  to  make  is  a  simple 
one:  Over  the  past  .several  years,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  received 
374.105  acres  through  devise  or  gift. 
Trust  has  been  an  e.ssential  element  of 
the  willingne.ss  of  private  citizens  to 
donate  land  to  the  Service.  We  must 
not  allow  that  trust  to  be  undermined. 
There  are  many  who  are  actively  op- 
posing the  Conscience  Point  land  ex- 
change: among  these  are  Max  Lerner 
and  Edna  Albers  Lerner.  Edna  Albers 
Lerner  expressed  her  deep  concern  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Southampton  Press.  The  letter, 
though  it  deals  with  an  issue  of  local 
interest,  has  a  poignancy  and  persua- 
siveness that  ought  not  be  ignored  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.     President.     I    ask     that     Edna 
Albers  Lerners  eloquent  letter,  previ- 
ously  published   in   the  Southampton 
Pre.ss.  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 
The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Southampton  Pre.ss.  Auk.  4. 
19831 
Moving  Letter 
To  the  Editor'.  I  am  moved  by  Mrs.  Have- 
meyer's   letter   in   the   F're.s-s  about   Stanley 
Howard,    who.se    North    Sea    legacy    to    the 
United    State.s    Kovernment     is    coveted    by 
Peter  Salm.  to  add  a  word  to  hers.  My  hus- 
band.  Max    L,»'rner.   our   three   sons,   and   I 
were  Stanley  Howard's  tenants  for  25  years. 
We  came  to  know  turn  quite  well.  althouKh 
he  was  a  reserved,  private,  old  country  kind 
of  man.  not  given  to  unnecessary  conversa- 
tions. 


Our  sons  admired  him  (jreatly  and  trailed 
him  about,  in  the  process  learning  a  great 
deal  of  country  lore,  as  well  as  how  to  mow. 
shingle  a  roof,  take  care  of  horses,  and  the 
like.  We  loved  his  place,  where  the  children 
had  grown  up.  and  tried  several  times  to  buy 
It  without  success,  although  he  did  offer  to 
let  us  buy  it  from  his  estate  after  he  died. 

But  his  ob.sessive  preoccupation  was  with 
his  beautiful  land,  and  he  thought  constant- 
ly about  how  to  preserve  it.  Ridinu  with  him 
one  day  on  lop  of  the  dunes,  we  pau.sed  to 
look  back  over  the  woods,  inlet,  and  pasture 
and  he  told  me  happily  that  he  had  conclud- 
ed arrangements  to  give  It  to  the  govern- 
ment: "No  one  can  come  onto  it.  It  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  lo  know  it  will  stay  like 
this  forever.  " 

I  Was  glad  for  him.  but  not  sure  about  ex- 
cluding everyone  and  suggested  a  park  as  an 
alternative  .so  that  people  could  continue  to 
enjoy  it. 

No.  .said  Stanley.  Look  at  Elliston 
Park— all  bottles  and  chewing  gum  wrap- 
pers. I  want  it  just  this  way.  No  people,  just 
the  deer  and  birds." 

When  he  died  and  we  had  lo  move,  the 
sadness  of  losing  both  our  old  friend  and 
the  house  was  mitigated  by  the  thought 
that  the  land  was  safe  forever.  This  was  not 
achieved  without  difficulty.  Ironically  we 
joined  With  Peter  Salm  and  others  who 
knew  Stanley's  wishes  to  expo.se  a  fraudu- 
lent will  drawn  up  by  .some  of  his  relatives. 
When  I  hear  now  that  the  same  Peter  Salm 
is  offering  to  barter  his  wetlands  for  Stan- 
ley's lovely  acres.  I  wonder  what  we  were 
fighting  for. 

Stanley  Howard  was  not  Interested  in  en- 
riching the  United  States  government.  He 
gave  It  the  land  he  loved  as  a  trust  as  the 
one  sure  way  he  knew  to  preserve  it  forever. 
If  this  contract  is  broken  the  government 
will  forfeit  future  bequests.  If  It  cannot 
promise  to  safeguard  the  very  land  that  is 
offered  on  the  terms  It  is  offered,  let  it 
refu.se.  and  let  owners  make  other,  .safer  ar 
rangements. 

Trust  in  government  is  eroded  less  by  dra- 
matic large  scandals  than  by  the  disgust  en- 
gendered   by    watching,     powerless,    these 
petty.  Ignoble  deals 
Yours. 

Edna  Albers  Lerner. 

Soulhamplon. 


S.   1580.  THK  i-.Xt  KLLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  joined  with  Senator  Heinz  in  spon- 
.soring  S.  1580.  the  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  legislation  establishes 
a  program  of  awards  to  local  education 
agencies  to  carry  out  plans  for  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  second 
ary  .schools.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  this  measure 
before  adjourning. 

Since  1983  has  been  the  Year  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  few 
subjects  have  occupied  more  attention. 
The  administration.  Congress.  State, 
and  local  governments,  business  and 
industry,  labor  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  Nation  have  examined 
education  more  closely— and  more 
critically-than  in  any  other  period  in 
the  last  two  decades. 


The  catalyst  for  this  discu.ssion  was 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education.  In  asse.ss- 
ing  the  shortcomings  of  American  edu- 
cation and  recommending  steps  for  im- 
provement, the  report  helped  to  cata- 
pult education  to  the  forefront  of  our 
national  consciousne.ss.  It  provided  a 
sobering  analysis  of  our  problems  in 
education  as  well  as  a  positive  blue- 
print for  change. 

The  report  has  contributed  to  a 
greater  public  awareness  about  the 
critical  connection  between  education- 
al quality  and  our  Nation's  economic 
competitiveness.  It  has  been  the  basis 
for  new  and  constructive  discussions 
among  teachers,  students,  school  ad- 
ministrators, .school  board  members. 
State  officials,  and  others  in  American 
communities  about  how  well  schools 
are  meeting  our  national  needs  and 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  them. 
Other  studies  and  reports  have  fol- 
lowed, urging  steps  to  bolster  instruc- 
tion and  reverse  the  decline. 

While  education  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Federal  leadership  remains  a 
key  component.  This  leadership  has 
been  particularly  significant  this  year 
in  galvanizing  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  drive  for  quality  education. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that 
they  are  responding.  In  Slate  after 
State  we  have  seen  efforts  to  adopt 
tougher  curriculum  and  graduation  re- 
quirements, extend  the  .schoolday.  im- 
prove attendance,  and  bolster  the  level 
of  instruction  by  providing  increased 
salaries  for  teachers  and  performance- 
based  .salary  plans  to  provide  incen- 
tives and  reward  superior  teachers. 
Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  signal— 
and  the  one  which  best  points  out  the 
positive  impact  of  the  National  Com- 
mission report  — is  that  a  recent  Gallup 
polll  indicates  a  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  familiar  with  the  report's  con- 
clusions say  they  will  be  willing  to  pay 
more  taxes  in  order  to  improve  educa- 
tion. 

The  Excellence  in  Education  Act 
complements  the  National  Commis- 
sion report  by  providing  an  incentive 
for  local  school  districts  to  set  con- 
crete goals  for  improvements  in  their 
schools.  It  encourages  school  adminis- 
trators to  look  ahead,  to  determine 
where  they  want  to  go  and  what  must 
be  done  to  get  there.  They  must  bring 
together  those  whose  cooperation  is 
crucial— students,  parents,  teachers, 
principals,  the  community— and  give 
them  something  to  shoot  for.  The  goal 
itself  need  not  be  grand,  rewards  for 
improved  attendance,  for  example. 
But  a  common  aim  can  help  establish 
motivation  and  momentum. 

Maintaining  this  momentum  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  order  to  restore 
quality  education,  but  to  assure  tax- 
payers that  education  continues  to  be 
the  best  investment  they  can  make  in 
assuring  a  prosperous  and  productive 


future  for  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  a.ssurance  can 
only  be  provided  if  local  education 
leaders  identify  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  their  schools  and  dem- 
onstrate resolve  in  addressing  the 
problems.  We  can  help.  Not  only  by 
doing  studies.  Not  only  by  maintaining 
the  many  fine  education  programs  al- 
ready in  place.  We  can  help  by  making 
strides  to  encourage  local  efforts  to 
bolster  the  level  of  achievement  in 
schools,  according  to  local  priorities. 

This  legislation  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  sweeping  solution  to  the  problems 
we  face  in  education.  But  it  can  help 
to  reinforce  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  the  partnership  for  improving 
.schools. 

The  bill  will  establish  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  local  schools  where 
plans  for  reform  are  underway.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
award  grants  of  up  to  $40,000  to  1.500 
schools  acro.ss  the  United  Stales  over 
the  next  3  years.  The  schools  will  be 
selected  on  a  competitive  basis  by  local 
school  districts.  State  education  offi- 
cials, and  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  schools  which 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  pursue 
goals  of  improvement,  by  setting  forth 
plans  to  implement  recommendations 
of  the  recent  reports  for  improving 
educational  standards  and  instruction. 
Among  the  eligible  activities  are: 
Modernization  and  enhancement  of 
curriculums: 

Increasing  of  graduation  require- 
ments in  basic  subjects: 

Implementation  of  attendance  poli- 
cies with  clear  sanctions  lo  reduce  ab- 
senteeism and  lardine.ss: 

Experimentation  with  a  longer 
.schoolday  or  longer  .school  year: 

Providing  incentives  to  teachers  for 
outstanding  performance,  including  fi- 
nancial awards  and  administrative 
relief,  such  as  the  removal  of  paper- 
work and  extracurricular  duties,  and: 

Demonstration  of  new  and  promis- 
ing models  of  .school-community  rela- 
tionships and  busine.ss-education  part- 
nerships, including  the  u.se  of  non- 
.school  personnel  and  community  vol- 
unteers to  alleviate  shortages  in  areas 
of  instruction  such  as  math  and  sci- 
ence education. 

To  encourage  such  public/private 
partnerships  in  public  education,  the 
legislation  sets  aside  20  percent  of  the 
award  money  for  schools  that  match 
Federal  funds  with  private  sector  con- 
tributions. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  permit 
local  educators  to  a.ssess  their  needs, 
develop  plans,  and  pursue  activities  lo 
improve  the  total  school  environment. 
It  is  thus  a  unique  approach  which 
does  not  prescribe  a  single  solution  but 
encourages  local  educators  to  concen- 
trate on  those  .strategies  best  suited  to 
their  schools. 

Last  month,  representatives  of  144 
schools  were  honored  here  in  Wash- 


ington for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  Secretary  of  Education's  .sec- 
ondary school  recognition  program. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  these  schools. 
Their  recognition  helps  to  heighten 
public  awareness  about  the  many  won- 
derful contributions  being  made  in  our 
public  -schools  today.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  continued  strides 
toward  excellence  by  rewarding 
schools  which  are  determined  lo  attain 
the  highest  possible  level  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Enactment  of  Ihe  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Act  will  signify  that  Congress 
remains  deeply  committed  to  improv- 
ing American  education.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  working  for 
its  passage.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  LIFTING  OF 
THE  SANCTIONS  IMPOSED  ON 
THE  POLISH  GOVERNMENT 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
today's  press  reports  on  the  intention 
of  our  Government  to  start  lo  lift  the 
sanctions  imposed  on  the  Polish 
regime  greatly  disturbing.  Nothing  can 
justify  such  a  move  at  present,  it  is 
very  premature.  The  President  speci- 
fied quite  clearly,  at  the  time,  martial 
law  was  forced  on  the  Polish  people, 
what  are  the  conditions  of  lifting  the 
sanctions.  None  of  those  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  Martial  law  was 
lifted  only  formally  last  July,  most  of 
its  restrictions  were  transferred  into 
the  regular  body  of  public  laws  in 
Poland.  A  number  of  political  prison- 
ers were  released  but  many  remained 
jailed.  Moreover,  the  Government  in- 
dicated that  it  is  preparing  a  criminal 
trial  for  the  leaders  of  Solidarity  and 
the  intellectual  dissident  group  KOR, 
and  even  hinted  that  the  death  penal- 
ty may  be  considered  for  some  of  these 
defendants.  Finally,  the  Government 
failed  totally  to  open  a  dialog  with  the 
real  representatives  of  the  workers, 
the  leaders  of  Solidarity,  and  its  talks 
with  the  Catholic  Church  were  also 
largely  fruitle.ss.  due  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  Government's  position. 

The  only  measure  that  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  gesture  toward  the  Polish 
Government  is  the  rescheduling  of  the 
debt  owed  to  Western  governments. 
Such  a  move  would  impose  an  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  start  to  repay  what 
they  owe  us  and  to  come  current  on 
the  interest  payments  to  official  West- 
ern creditors  including  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Such  a  move  would  not  give 
them  a  free  ride.  They  are  already 
paying  private  creditors  while  our 
Government  did  not  get  a  penny  since 
late  1981.  A  rescheduling  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity  and  is  in  our  inter- 
est. 

With  respect  to  the  other  sanctions, 
however.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  start 
to  lift  them.  It  would  send  the  wrong 
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signal  to  the  Polish  people  indicating 
our  readiness  to  abandon  them  quiet- 
ly. We  have  to  insist  on  the  conditions 
originally  set,  a  genuine  easing  of  the 
oppression,  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners  and  the  start  of  the  dialog. 

I  find  the  Presidents  intention  to 
start  to  lift  the  sanctions  particularly 
surprising  in  light  of  his  tough  anti- 
Communist  rhetoric.  Maybe  those  of 
us  who  suspected  him  of  having  no 
concern  for  human  rights  except  vis-a- 
vis leftist  dictatorships  were  unfair  to 
him.  It  seems  that  beyond  consider- 
ations of  temporary  political  expedien- 
cy he  does  not  care  about  human 
rights  under  any  kind  of  regime. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  the 
Polish  people  believe  that  we  can 
hardly  wait  the  moment  when  we  can 
unload  our  concern  for  their  coura- 
geous and  inspiring  movement  as  just 
so  much  deadweight.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  ill-advised 
move.» 


UMI 


LAWYERS  INXADl  GRENADA 
•  Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  start  of  the  operations  in 
Grenada,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  strongly  criticized  the  operation 
purely  on  the  basis  of  perceptions  of 
improperly  followed  legal  procedures. 

These  criticisms  ignore  the  reality  of 
the  events  in  Grenada  immediately 
preceding  the  American  action.  An  edi- 
torial in  todays  Wall  Street  Journal 
discusses  this  phenomenon  and  puts 
this  inordinate  focus  on  "procedura- 
lism  ■  in  the  proper  perspective.  I  ask 
that  this  editoral  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Lawyers  Invade  Grenada 
We  attended  a  dinner  the  otlier  night  at 
which  the  subject  of  Grenada  inevitably 
came  up.  One  Kuesl,  however,  tried  to  set 
one  ground  rule  for  the  discu.ssion.  We  are 
only  going  to  be  able  to  talk  sensibly  about 
Grenada."  he  said,  if  anyone  here  who  is 
an  international  lawyer  agrees  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut."  You  cant  have  everything. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Grenada  a  certifiably  good  thing.  A  group 
of  Cuban-Grenadian  Marxist  thugs  wa-s 
kicked  out  by  several  thousand  U.S.  Marines 
to  a)  rescue  U.S.  citizens,  b)  make  Grenada 
safe  for  democracy,  c)  make  the  rest  of  the 
region  safe  from  similar  Cuban-Soviet  sub- 
version and  oppression.  Now,  it's  likely  that 
the  only  kind  of  nation  in  which  such  a 
clear  and  clean  victory  would  not  be  met 
with  approval  is  a  nation  whose  court 
system  is  jammed  to  bursting  with  lawsuits 
created  by  its  gerbillike  law  .schools.  As  luck 
would  have  it.  the  U.S.  is  that  very  nation. 
And  so  our  news-interview  programs,  opin- 
ion columns  and  editorial  columns  are  filled 
these  days  with  people  screaming.  Point  of 
order!  Point  of  order!" 

The  Hon.  Sol  Linowilz  in  the  Washington 
Post;  "If  there  was  evidence  of  a  real  threat 
to  security  and  stability  in  the  region, 
should  it  not  have  been  put  before  the  OAS 
for  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Rio  Treaty''"  Unhappily,  one  of  the  key  par 
ties  to  the    dispute, "  Maurice  Bishop,  was 


in   his  grave  and  bfyond   I  In    ri  at  h  ul   OAS 
mediation. 

At  the  far  end  of  Penn.sylvania  Avenue, 
members  of  Congress  are  running  through 
the  halls  waving  their  well  worn  copies  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  Many  of  them  demand 
that  the  president,  regardless  of  that  com- 
mander inchief  non.sen.se  in  Article  II  of 
the  Con.stitution.  ask  Congres,s  to  authorize 
the  Marines'  presence  in  Grenada  beyond  60 
days,  thereby  putting  Grenada  s  future  in 
the  hands  of  several  hundred  U.S.  politi- 
cans.  These  are  the  same  men  and  women 
who  under  another  piece  of  landmark  law 
making  the  Budget  Control  Act  can't  pas.s 
an  annual  budget  for  their  own  country 

Then  there's  the  rules-of-evidence  faction 
current Iv  holding  forth  in  the  editorial  col 
umns  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  wants  to 
know:  What  is  the  evidence"  of  Soviet - 
Cuban  destabillzation  in  Grenada''  Reading 
further  on  in  the  Times  editorial  we  encoiin 
tered:  To  much  of  the  world,  the  invasion 
appears  no  different  than  the  Soviet  inva 
sion  of  Afghanistan."  The  Afghanistan 
analogy  reminded  us  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  had  had  our  own  experience 
with  this  very  same  fastidiousness  regarding 
evidence. 

Oh.  now  we  remember:  The  Times  and 
Alex  Cockburn  are  the  only  ones  left  who 
don't  believe  in  yellow  rain."  So  let's  see,  to 
get  evidence  that  the  Cubans  are  up  to  sub- 
version you  need  control  samples:  .some  is- 
lands where  the  Cubans  are  building  jet- 
ports  and  the  Marines  intervene,  and  some 
islands  where  the  Cubans  are  building  jet 
ports  and  the  Marines  don't  intervene.  Then 
when  you  have  enough  islands  for  a  Chi- 
Square  test,  you  can  inquire  whether  the 
evidence  has  been  collected  in  compliance 
with  the  Miranda  rule. 

Finally,  the  Times  argues,  the  co.st  is  loss 
of  the  moral  high  ground:  a  reverberating 
demonstration  to  the  world  that  America 
has  no  more  respect  for  laws  and  borders, 
for  the  codes  of  civilization,  than  the  Soviet 
Union  "  If  that  sentence  reflects  the  beliefs 
and  values  that  animate  life  on  the  moral 
high  ground,  we  aren't  so  certain  that  it  is  a 
place  worth  occupying. 

It  suggests  that  the  idea  of  democracy  or 
self-determination  has  become  a  kind  of 
legal  abstraction  in  the  minds  of  Western 
political  elites.  The  thing  has  become  so 
taken  for  granted  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  that  its  establishment  and  preser- 
vation hardly  seem  to  warrant  any  action 
more  aggressive  than  citing  Article  II  of  the 
Rio  Treaty.  And  we're  afraid  that  what  this 
suggests  in  turn  is  that  one  very  big  prob 
lem  facing  such  emerging  or  fragile  democ 
racies  as  that  in  Grenada  is  that  the  dark 
and  unfamiliar  people  who  live  in  these 
places  are  not  quite  worth,  say.  the  16 
Americans  who  died  on  their  behalf.  We 
have  quoted  before  and  will  quote  again  the 
New  York  Times  comment  on  yellow  rain: 
Reports  that  the  Russians  u.sed  toxic 
agents  in  Afghani.stan  and  Indochina  have 
not  been  fully  confirmed.  Besides,  they  de 
scribe  small-scale  use  against  unprotected 
people  in  remote  areas." 

If  the  proceduralism  now  serving  as  the 
substantive  criticism  of  our  Grenada  action 
should  succeed,  the  democrats  living  in  the 
East  Caribbean  won't  be  the  only  free 
people  with  .serious  cause  to  worry  about 
their  future.* 
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•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
w'ould  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate  s  at 
tention  that  Guy  W.  Nichols,  chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Electric 
System,  has  been  named  New  Eng- 
ender of  the  Year  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  Inc.,  the  region's  leading 
business  and  industry  association. 

Mr.  Nichols,  whose  company  pro- 
vides electric  power  to  more  than  1 
million  customers  in  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  re- 
ceived the  award  this  year  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
New  England  economy. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of  those 
contributions. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  been  a  leader  in  New- 
England  and  the  Nation  in  voluntary 
efforts  to  covert  oil-burning  generat- 
ing units  to  domestic  coal  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Six  of  his  company's  generat- 
ing units  have  been  converted  to  coal. 
This  has  reduced  New  England's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  by  approxi- 
mately 14  million  barrels  per  year.  By 
making  use  of  state-of-the-art  environ- 
mental protection  equipment,  this  con- 
version to  coal  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
provement in  air  quality. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  helped  create  more 
than  1,000  jobs  for  New  England  by 
initiating  the  construction  of  New 
England  Electrics  own  coal-fired,  coal- 
carrying  ship  to  deliver  coal  supplies 
to  its  powerplants.  This  U.S. -flag 
vessel,  which  is  now  operational,  is 
helping  a.ssure  a  reliable,  embargo- 
proof  supply  of  domestic  fuel  for  the 
company's  coal-fired  generating  units. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  one  of  the  first  utili- 
ty leaders  in  the  Nation  to  embrace  re- 
newable energy  sources  such  as  small 
hydro,  wind,  and  solid  waste,  as  viable 
power  .supply  options.  His  company 
has  signed  five  contracts  for  purchase 
of  power  from  trash-burning  facilities, 
for  example.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  other  utility  in  the  United 
States  has  surpas.sed  this  record. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  also  taking  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  effort  to  bring  rela- 
tively low  cost  surplus  hydroelectric 
power  from  Quebec  to  New  England. 
His  company  will  build  and  finance  a 
major  portion  of  the  international 
transmission  tieline  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Quebec's  extensive  hydro- 
electric facilities.  This  power  will  be  of 
great  value  to  New  England  consumers 
in  terms  of  lower  energy  costs. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  actively  encouraged 
energy  conservation  among  New  Eng- 
land's homeowners,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries. This  year,  his  company  spon- 
sored a  competition  for  the  design  of 
energy-efficient  houses  suited  to  New 
England's  unique  climate.  More  than 
180  entries  were  submitted,  and  the 
winning  designs  are  now  being  made 
available    to    consumers.    Under    Mr. 


Nichols'  leadership.  New  England 
Electric  has  also  expanded  its  grant 
program  for  weatherization  improve- 
ments to  electrically  heated  homes 
and  has  demonstrated  energy  con.ser- 
vation  measures  to  thousands  of  con- 
sumers at  its  two  conservation  houses 
in  Ma-s.sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  improve 
the  economy  of  Rhode  Island,  the  New 
England  State  which  has  been  particu- 
larly hard-hit  by  high  unemployment 
levels  and  a  decline  in  industrial  activi- 
ty. Mr.  Nichols  was  a  guiding  force  in 
the  development  of  his  company's 
multifaceted  action  plan  designed  to 
boost  the  State's  economy.  The  plan's 
primary  feature  is  a  20-percent  dis- 
count on  basic  electric  rates  to  indus- 
tries that  provide  new  jobs  either 
through  expansion  or  through  the 
state  of  new  operations  in  Rhode 
Island. 

I  applaud  Guy  W.  Nichols'  many 
contributions  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  New  England  region,  and  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  his  selection  as 
the  New  England  Council's  New  Eng- 
lander  of  the  Year  for  1983  • 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NASA 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Oc- 
tober marked  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  NASA  has  consistently  met 
challenge  after  challenge  and.  in  so 
doing,  has  made  the  United  States  the 
preeminent  leader  in  .space. 

Over  the  past  25  years.  NASA  has 
successfully  launched  nearly  800  vehi- 
cles into  space.  Over  a  decade  ago. 
men  landed  on  and  explored  the 
Moon.  In  June  of  this  year.  Pioneer  10 
became  the  first  spacecraft  in  history 
to  leave  the  solar  system.  And  now,  we 
have  in  the  space  shuttle,  a  reusable 
transportation  system  to  get  us  in  and 
out  of  near  Earth  orbit,  which  will 
permit  full  scientific  and  commercial 
exploitation  of  space.  At  this  point  in 
time,  I  believe  that  it  is  both  logical 
and  appropriate  for  us  to  stand  back 
and  not  only  take  a  look  at  where  we 
have  been,  but  where  we  ought  to  go 
in  our  civilian  space  program. 

There  are  a  number  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  as  we  face  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  For  in- 
stance, if  NASA  is  to  embark  on  an- 
other major  developmental  program 
like  Apollo  or  the  space  shuttle,  what 
should  it  be?  There  is  growing  support 
both  in  and  outside  of  NASA  for  a 
space  station  which  would  involve  an 
e.stimated  first  stage  cost  of  some- 
where between  $7.5  to  $9  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  those  in  the 
scientific  community  who  have  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  scientific  need 
for  a  manned  space  station  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  It  -seems  to  me 
that  there  needs  to  be  an  extensive  ex- 


amination of  all  sides  of  this  issue,  and 
that  this  examination  should  be  done 
in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
space  policy  which  has  been  formulat- 
ed by  all  concerned. 

I  single  out  the  space  station  as  an 
example  of  one  of  many  major  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  at  this  junc- 
ture in  the  civilian  space  program.  The 
myriad  of  others  involve  i.ssues  such  as 
the  .so-called  militarization  of  space, 
the  future  of  the  planetary  program, 
the  operation  and  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  space  transportation 
system,  and  space  commercialization- 
just  to  name  a  few.  Each  of  these 
i.ssues  are,  in  .some  way,  related  to  the 
other.  As  a  result,  decisions  that  will 
be  made  on  each  will  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  other. 

In  these  difficult  economic  times,  as 
we  face  the  task  of  dealing  with  larger 
and  larger  projected  deficits,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  formulate  comprehensive 
Federal  policies— taking  all  known  per- 
spectives and  needs  into  account 
before  committing  ourselves  to  any 
new  and  significant  capital  investment 
program. 

The  proposed  Space  Commi-ssion 
would  get  input  from  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
other  Federal  agencies  who  are  users 
of  the  space  program— from  industry, 
the  .science  and  academic  communities, 
and  State  and  local  governments.  In 
that  way.  all  relevant  sectors  will  be 
involved,  and.  hopefully,  their  recom- 
mendations will  be  a  well-balanced 
repre.sentation  of  all  points  of  view.  In 
so  doing,  we  can  then  begin  to  formu- 
late and  implement  a  national  space 
policy  which  will  most  economically 
and  efficiently  serve  this  country  as 
we  move  toward  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century. 

I  believe  that  NASA  represents  per- 
haps the  most  technologically  innova- 
tive resource  in  our  Government.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  NASA  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  stand  to  benefit 
from  a  well-thought-out  national 
space  policy  w'hich  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  another  25  years  of 
monumental  achievements.  Once 
again.  I  congratulate  NASA  on  its  25th 
anniversary  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
limitless  opportunities  that  exist  in 
the  future  for  the  U.S.  civilian  space 
program. • 


ERA  HEARINGS  CONTINUE  IN 
THE  SENATE 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  contin- 
ued hearings  today  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. The  focus  of  today's  hearing 
was  the  relationship  of  the  ERA  to 
the  military. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  as  one  of 
our       witnesses       Antonia       Handler 


Chayes,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  As  Under  Secre- 
tary. Ms.  Chayes  was  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  many  major  weapon 
systems  programs,  directed  the  devel- 
opment of  Air  Force  strategy  to  en- 
hance strategic  airlift  capability,  and 
supervised  international  policy  issues, 
allied  participation  in  weapon  systems 
development,  and  foreign  military 
sales.  The  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  construction  of  Israeli  air- 
bases  under  the  Camp  David  accords 
were  under  her  direct  supervision. 

Prior  to  serving  as  Under  Secretary, 
Ms.  Chayes  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations.  In  this  posi- 
tion, she  managed  and  supervised  a 
$700  million  annual  budget  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  personnel  and 
instituted  a  new  personnel  program 
for  analyzing  and  enforcing  equal  op- 
portunity of  employment  practices  for 
both  civilian  and  military  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Ms.  Chayes  is  currently  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Csaplar  &  Bok  in 
Boston.  Her  responsibilities  include  de- 
fense-related consultation  and  corpo- 
rate law. 

Ms.  Chayes  provided  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  subcommittee  on  the 
contributions  of  women  in  the  military 
under  present  policy,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  strengthening  our  Armed 
Forces  by  replacing  gender-based  ex- 
clusions with  sex  neutral  job-related 
criteria  for  all  military  specialties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Ms.   Chayes  testimony   be   printed   in 
the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

Testimony  of  Antonia  Handler  Chayes 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  illumi- 
nate one  question:  whether  the  passage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  have 
an  impact  on  our  nation's  ability  to  sustain 
and  field  combat-ready  forces  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  removal  of  legal 
impediments  to  permit  the  armed  forces  to 
fully  lap  a  much  larger  pool  of  potentially 
capable  and  talented  people  will  enhance 
national  security.  Nondiscriminatory  utiliza- 
tion of  over  50  percent  of  the  population 
would  radically  alter  the  manpower  equa- 
tion in  planning  for  mobilization.  And.  as 
experience  with  peacetime  utilization  of 
women  has  demonstrated,  the  increase  in 
numbers  and  gradual  acceptance  of  women 
into  specialties  previously  closed  to  them 
has  improved  the  quality  of  manpower  re- 
quired for  an  increasingly  technological  so- 
phisticated fighting  force. 

It  is  necessary  to  asse.ss  the  potential  ef- 
fectivene.ss  of  military  manpower  in  the  con- 
text of  overall  military  strategy  and  plan- 
ning. We  are  planning  for  military  situa- 
tions in  which  the  potential  adversary 
greatly  outnumbers  us  in  military  manpow- 
er and  equipment;  in  which  his  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supply  are  shorter  than  our 
own.  In  the.se  circumstances,  we  expect  to 
compeasate  for  numerical  disadvantage  by 
leveraging  U.S.  technological  advantage 
both  for  its  deterrent  and  warfighling  value. 
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We  iiavp  become  inrreasingly  aware  ihat 
we  have  placed  a  crushiriK  biirdcti  on  the 
credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Despite 
the  extensive  investmenis  we  are  now 
making  to  modernize  our  strategic  and  in 
termediate  range  nuclear  forces,  there  is 
growing  awareness  that  their  deterrent 
value  ha-s  lessened.  Nuclear  war  is  not  win- 
nable.  as  President  Reagan  has  come  to  un 
derstand  and  articulate.  We  therefore  raise 
the  niclear  threshold  by  increasing  the  di-- 
terrent  value  of  the  weapons  systems  and 
strategy  of  the  wars  we  can  fight  and  win. 
We  have  enormous  strength  in  electronic 
and  semiconductor  technology  to  provide  us 
with  even  more  precise  antiarmor  weapons, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  tactical  air.  and  C?31. 
We  must  be  able  to  produce,  employ,  main 
tain,  repair  and  replace  weapon  systems 
with  rapidity  and  effectiveness  to  counter 
greater  odds.  It  may  be  somewhat  beside  the 
point  to  .slate  that  there  still  remains  a  .seri- 
ous budgetary  mismatch  for  a  strategy  that 
has  been  accepted  by  .senior  military  plan- 
ners. It  is  not  beside  the  point  to  urge  that 
we  unshackle  manpower  planners  from  the 
artificial  legal  and  psychological  barriers 
against  using  a  major  segment  of  the  capa 
bility  and  talent  needed  for  such  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  and  warfighting  strategy. 

We  would  not  cripple  ourselves  by  limiting 
the  pool  to  brown  eyed  people,  nor  would 
we  eliminate  entirely  people  with  flat  feet 
or  nearsighted  vision.  It  would  be  iinthmk 
able  today  to  exclude  Blacks  and  Hispanics 
although  it  was  .still  argued  in  World  War  II 
that  desegregating  the  armed  forces  would 
impair  the  moral  and  fighting  capability  of 
the  white  majority.  Before  President  Tru 
man's  order  of  integration  in  1948  there 
were  violent  demonstrations  that  turned 
into  ugly  race  riots.  It  became  clear  that 
racial  tension  was  sapping  combat  strength. 
Gradual  under.standing  of  the  impact  of  seg 
regation  on  mi.ssion  moved  us  toward  full  in- 
tegration. We  learned  in  Vietnam  to  fight 
beside  an  ally  who  was  shorter,  lighter, 
weaker  and  culturally  different.  We  contcm 
plate  a  coalition  defense  including  an  even 
wider  spectrum  of  cultural,  linguistic  and 
operational  variety. 

I  understand  the  fears  that  until  now 
have  kept  the  military  the  one  area  of  fed- 
eral law  where  explicit  sex  di.scrlmination 
still  exists.  However,  the  experience  of  the 
last  several  years  has  proven  tho.se  fears  to 
be  groundle.ss.  and  it  is  time  to  put  them  to 
rest.  Since  the  1970s,  there  have  been  great 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  women  .serving 
in  the  armed  forces,  and  these  women  have 
performed  extremely  well.  Today,  the  .skills 
and  capabilities  provided  by  women  have 
tjecome  so  integral  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  all  branches  of  the  armed  services  that, 
in  any  national  emergency,  it  appears  that 
conscription  of  women  is  inevitable.  In  fact, 
plans  have  already  been  developed  for  a 
draft  of  both  men  and  women  with  medical 
skills. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  women's 
participation  in  the  armed  forces  was  a  con 
sequence  of  the  1973  decision  to  eliminate 
the  draft.  Well  before  the  end  of  the  1970's 
the  United  States  had  emerged  as  the  world 
leader  in  the  u.se  of  military  womanpower. 
both  in  total  numbers  and  in  proportion  to 
the  total  force.  By  June  1977.  more  than 
110.000  line  officers  and  enlisted  women 
were  on  active  duty,  and  the  numbers  were 
still  climbing,  even  in  the  face  of  overall 
military  force  level  reductions.  In  1972,  one 
in  every  30  enlisted  recruits  was  a  women; 
by  1976.  the  number  had  risen  to  one  in 
every  13;  today,  it  is  one  in  11. 


Contrary  to  initial  fears  about  the  all  vol 
unteer  force,  the  quality  of  new  recruits  ac 
lually   increased   following   the   removal   of 
the  draft,  as  measured  by  such  indicators  as 
mental    aptitude    and    educational    attain 
ment.   One   reason    for   this  qualitative   im 
provt'ment  was  the  expanded  recruitment  of 
women,  who  were  required  to  meet   higher 
standards.    More    than    91    percent    of    the 
female  recruits  were  high  .school  graduates, 
as  compared   with   le.ss   than  67   percent   of 
the  men.  And  high  quality  women  proved  to 
be  far  le.ss  expensive  to  recruit  than  men  of 
comparable  quality.  For  exampU-.  the  Army 
.spent  about  $3,700  to  recruit  a     high  qual 
ity  '  man  v.  $150  for  a  comparable  quality 
woman  or  man  deemed  le.ss  qualified  by  the 
.services. 

In  1977.  the  Brookings  study  by  Binkin 
and  Bach.  Woman  and  the  Military,  esli 
mated  that,  without  radically  departing 
from  current  policies  and  practices  and 
without  disrupting  the  rotation  or  career 
opportunities  for  men.  close  to  600.000  mili 
lary  enli-sted  jobs  or  33.3  percent  of  those 
performed  by  the  enlisted  force,  could  po 
tentially  be  filled  by  women.  Because  the  es 
timates  varied  widely  from  service  to  serv- 
ice, and  some  were  clearly  unrealistic,  the 
study  concluded  that  the  number  of  mili 
tary  enlisted  women  could  eventually  reach 
400.000.  or  22  percent  of  the  force  more 
than  double  the  expansion  planned  by  the 
Pentagon. 

DOD  asked  the  services  to  submit  their 
own  manpower  data  to  evaluate  the  poten 
tial  for  using  women.  In  that  evaluation,  the 
overriding  i.ssue  was  combat  effectiveness. 
The  services'  data  indicated  that  out  of  a 
total  of  1.5  million  enli.sted  and  244.500  offi 
cer  positions,  only  4"  percent  of  each  could 
be  identified  as  either  combat  or  combat 
support.  This  left  well  over  half  of  the  en- 
listed and  officer  positions  as  theoretically 
available  to  women-again.  with  variations 
among  the  services. 

In  1971.  women  comprised  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  Armed  Forces.  By  1981.  the 
figure  had  grown  to  9.4  percent  and  projec 
tions  made  before  1980  did  not  flatten  ap 
preciably  for  several  years,  rising  to  16.5 
percent  for  1984. 

In  the  late  1970. s.  however,  the  military 
cautioned  against  moving  too  fast  in  ex 
panding  the  roles  and  numbers  of  women 
until  .such  time  as  we  have  confidence  that 
the  basic  mission  .  .  .  can  be  accomplished 
with  significantly  more  female  content  in 
the  active  force.  '  And  the  .services  employed 
a  variety  of  techniques  to  refute  their  own 
manpower  data  and  reduce  the  numbers  of 
positions  available  to  women -techniques 
ranging  from  the  lack  of  adequate  facili- 
ties argument  of  the  development  of  an 
elaborate  and  arbitrary  system  of  percent 
ages  based  on  each  unit's  expected  distance 
from  forward  combat  areas  in  war  time.  The 
Army  flatly  contended  that  it  should  not  be 
forced  to  increase  the  number  of  enlisted 
women  until  it  had  evaluated  the  impact  of 
such  increase  upon  mi.ssion  effectiveness.  As 
many  had  feared,  decisions  were  made 
daring  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  postpone  further  increases  until 
the  impact  of  increasing  numbers  of  women 
in  the  military  could  be  more  systematically 
addressed.  And  today,  the  growth  has 
slowed  dramatically  In  1969,  for  example, 
the  number  of  military  women  on  active 
duly  in  the  Air  Force  comprised  15  percent 
of  the  total  By  December  of  1979.  that  per 
centage  had  increased  to  9.9  percent.  Projec 
tions  for  1984  indicated  an  increase  to  16  5 
percent.  In  fact,  however,  the  percentage  is 


now  only  112  percent,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  only  114  percent  by  1985.  The  pro- 
jected growth  figures  for  the  other  services 
have  leveled  off  similarly.' 

Still,  between  1971  and  the  end  of  1981 
the  number  of  women  in  the  military  more 
than  quadrupled  and  by  1981  55  percent  of 
the  enlisted  women  wert-  in  traditionally  all 
male  specialties.  This  is  critical.  I  think,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  advanced  technological  nature 
of  our  weapons  systems.  Traditional  notions 
of  battle  havt-  been  radically  altered,  as  all 
.service  strategic  planning  recognizes.  Hand- 
to  hand  combat  may  always  exist,  but  ad- 
vance systems  are  likely  to  be  far  removed 
from  the  battlefield,  and  may  even  include 
civilian  maintenance.  It  is  not  .surprising 
that  acceptance  of  women  has  been  higher 
in  tho.se  areas  in  which  the  weapons  systems 
employ  technologies  found  in  the  civilian 
labor  force.  Conversely.  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ogtuze  the  fact  that  the  range  and  scope  of 
today's  weapons  make  it  unlikely  that  the 
FEBA  will  ever  again  be  clearly  delineated. 
If  we  want  to  protect  women  from  high  risk 
of  casualty,  we  will  have  to  bury  them  un- 
derground. 

In  both  traditional  and  nontradilional  po 
sitions.  and  in  the  many  tests  designed  to 
measure  the  impact  of  women  upon  the  per- 
formance of  their  military  units,  the  find- 
ings were  the  same  The  women  performed 
well,  and  did  not  adversely  affect  either  the 
morale  or  the  performance  of  the  unit. 

In  a  series  of  studies  and  tests  (The 
Women  Content  in  the  Army"),  the  Army 
demonstrated  that  women  did  not  adversely 
affect  unit  performance  in  support  and 
combat-support  units  and  in  combat  unit 
headquarters  above  battalion  level.  Al- 
though in  theory  the  tests  were  designed  to 
reveal  what  proportion  of  women  in  a  unit 
(up  to  35  percent)  would  produce  a  deterio- 
ration in  unit  performances,  the  Army  dis- 
covered that  when  properly  trained  and 
led.  women  are  proving  to  be  good  soldiers 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  garrison."  The 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Atlantic  Fleet  concluded  his  report  on  the 
U.S.S.  Sanctuary  experiment  with  women 
aboard  ships  with  the  statement  that  ".  .  . 
Given  the  Sanctuary's  conclusion  that  both 
men  and  women  have  merged  into  members 
of  a  common  disciplined  crew,  the  pilot  pro- 
gram has  clearly  been  a  success.  '  During 
1977  Congressional  hearings.-  representa- 
tives from  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  reported  that  the  women  they  enlist- 
ed were  better  educated,  attained  higher 
scores  on  standardized  tests  of  mental  abili- 
ty, and  had  lower  attrition  rates  than  their 
male  counterparts.  In  addition,  as  Col. 
Frank  A  Partlow.  Jr..  has  noted.  Women 
have  survived  POW  incarceration  better 
than  men.  they  have  a  higher  pain  thresh 
old.  and  perform  better  under  sleepless  con- 
ditions. '  However.  I  could  quote  such  stud- 
ies and  findings  to  you  all  day.  only  to  find, 
as  S»'nator  William  Proxmire  once  noted: 

Every  study  indicates  that  qualified 
women  .soldiers  can  serve  in  any  capacity. 
But  each  time  the  Pentagon  receives  a 
report  confirming  this  conclusion  it  .  .  . 
simply  commissions  another  study.  " 


'  Army  9  7  percent  1983;  10  3  perrent  proj»-cled 
(or  1987.  Navy  8  3  ptrrent  1983  (46.799  women  in 
lotal  force  of  651.000).  projected  increase  of  only 
4  600  women  to  steady  .state  of  51.400  women  by 
1985 

•  HearinRS  b«'forf  the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government  o(  the  Joint  Eronom 
ic  Committee.  Congrejis  of  the  United  Stales.  July 
22.  1977 


With  the  1980  election,  many  military 
women  sensed  that  an  antiwoman  .sentiment 
that  had  been  building  in  the  armed  forces 
was  becoming  a  reality.  Senior  military  per- 
sonnel worried  that  manpower  policy  deci- 
sions were  being  made  by  amateurs  interest- 
ed in  social  equality  and  political  expedien- 
cy rather  than  in  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional defense.  In  December  1980.  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  secretly  submitted  to  the 
Reagan  transition  team  a  proposal  that  the 
female  enli-stment  goals  set  by  the  Carter 
administration  be  eliminated  until  women  s 
impact  on  force  readiness  could  be  deter- 
mined. In  February  1981.  the  Army  an- 
nounced that  it  planned  to  cut  back  on  its 
recruitment  of  enlisted  women.  Although 
the  Army  spokesman  explained  that  most  of 
the  women  were  "doing  a  really  fine  job  and 
were  valuable  and  productive  soldiers.  " 
there  was  some  concern  about  "the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  organizations  as  you 
have  large  numbers  of  women  in  them." 
The  Army  based  this  decision  not  on  hard 
data,  but  on  the  feelings  of  field  command- 
ers. An  extensive  study  was  under  way  to  de- 
termine how  "pregnancy,  sole  parenthood, 
lost  time  and  physical  problems  impact 
readiness.  " 

As  part  of  this  '  womanpause"  study,  the 
Army  decreased  its  recruitment  goals  for 
woman  and  developed  a  multi-tiered  weight 
lifting  test  for  recruits  that  was  expected  to 
bar  women  from  about  76  percent  of  the 
Army's  jobs.  In  response  to  OSD  opposition 
to  the  plan,  the  Army  has  now  proposed  a 
modest  increase  in  its  recruitment  goals,  an 
expansion  of  the  job  categories  open  to 
women,  and  a  modification  of  the  physical 
strength  test  from  100  pounds  to  80  pounds. 
Although  women  who  could  not  pa.ss  this 
weight  lifting  test  would  no  longer  be 
barred  from  Jobs  requiring  heavy  lifting,  as 
initially  proposed,  they  would  be  "counseled 
about  their  choice.  " 

It  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the 
trend  toward  retrenchment  was  not  only  a 
reassertion  of  old  prejudices,  but  a  response 
to  the  economic  slump  and  the  sharp  rise  in 
unemployment  that  made  unanticipated 
numbers  of  better  male  recruits  available. 
The  initial  decision  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  military  women  emerged  in  the  1970's. 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  equity,  but  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  adequate  numbers  for 
the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Once  larger  num- 
bers of  men  became  available,  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  leveled  off.  When  the  econ- 
omy recovers,  there  is  likely  to  be  renewed 
interest  in  female  recruits.  The  fuzzine.ss  in 
the  definition  of  combat  al.so  appears  to  be 
a  function  of  such  exigency.  The  definition 
when  applied  to  assignment  of  women  bears 
little  relationship  to  combat  pay  or  decora- 
tion. 

Now  that  women  comprise  approximately 
10  percent  of  our  military  force,  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  think  that  they  will  simply  disap- 
pear from  view  in  time  of  war.  with  no 
trained  replacements  available.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  women  have  per- 
formed well,  and  are  here  to  stay.  Yet  de- 
spite their  demonstrated  value  to  the  armed 
services,  military  women  have  suffered  dis- 
crimination. Much  of  this  is  subtle,  even  un- 
conscious, but  it  serves  both  women  and  our 
national  security  poorly.  When  I  first  ar- 
rived as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  found  that  the  numbers  of  women 
had  been  kept  artificially  low.  "Vet  when  I 
made  increasing  those  numbers  one  of  my 
first  priorities,  I  met  with  general  accept- 
ance. However.  I  was  distressed  by  the  fact 
that  prior  to  my  arrival  no  one  had  seen  ar- 
bitrary exclusion  of  women  as  a  problem. 


Female  security  police,  dissatisfied  with 
their  poorly  fitting  clothing  and  shoes,  were 
unable  to  receive  any  satisfaction.  Such 
subtle  kinds  of  discrimination  can  be  very 
damaging  to  morale.  Overall.  I  found  many 
contradictions  in  the  Air  Force.  There  was 
great  support,  some  resentment  and  over- 
protecliveness.  Many  male  officers  were  not 
willing  to  be  lough  enough— they  were  too 
easily  moved  by  tears.  Yet  on  the  whole  the 
Air  Force  was  quite  open  to  the  idea  of  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  women,  and  were 
proud  of  the  skills  and  capability  of  Air 
Force  women. 

Yet  prejudice  remains.  A  greal  deal  of 
vocal  concern  Is  expressed  about  pregnancy. 
But  several  other  disabilities  plague  manag- 
ers because  of  their  negative  effects  on  effi- 
ciency and  productivity.  The  continued  em- 
phasis on  pregnancy  as  an  argument  against 
women  in  the  military  suggests  that  it  is  the 
major  cause  of  absenteeism  and  attrition. 
The  fact  is  that  men  in  the  military  lose 
about  67  percent  ^  more  time  then  women 
while  on  the  job— including  the  pregnancy 
factor.  The  majority  of  lost  job  time  is 
caused  by  desertion,  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse,  which  are  problems  experienced  pri- 
marily by  men.  Moreover,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  10-15  percent  of  women  in 
service  are  pregnant,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  those  who  are  on  maternity  leave, 
and  those  who  can  carry  on  with  their 
duties. 

Our  life  patterns  have  changed,  and  even 
the  courts  have  long  since  recognized  that 
pregnancy  is  not  cause  for  involuntary  dis- 
charge. Once  the  baby  has  been  born,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  those  who 
leave  the  service,  and  those  who  can  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  child  care. 
Personnel  managers  are  concerned  with  ade 
quale  child  care  arrangements,  for  the  serv- 
ice member  may  need  to  respond  rapidly  in 
an  emergency.  Yet  in  the  early  years  of  my 
work  in  the  Air  Force,  no  priority  was  given 
to  the  children  of  military  women  in  base 
child  care  centers,  and  it  look  a  great  deal 
of  focus  and  effort  to  begin  to  upgrade 
these  institutions.  Moreover,  adequate  child 
care  is  not  only  a  female  service  members 
problem.  In  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  the 
majority  of  single  parents  (58  percent i  are 
men.  There  is  a  real  problem.  Men  with  cus- 
tody of  children,  and  service  couples  must 
work  out  their  potentially  conflicting  com- 
mitments as  well.  It  is  lime  to  address  preg- 
nancy in  the  context  of  these  broader 
issues. 

The  experience  of  women  in  nontradilion- 
al fields  has  been  both  encouraging  and  dis- 
couraging. I  remember  dining  with  a  group 
of  enlisted  women  in  Korea,  and  several  of 
them  told  me  that  they  had  joined  the  Air 
Force  because,  in  contrast  to  men.  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  trail-blazers.  They  found 
they  could  develop  and  practice  skills  in 
fields  substantially  closed  to  women  in  civil- 
ian life.  They  were  proud  to  be  competent 
carpenters  and  aircraft  maintenance  work- 
ers. I  have  heard  the  same  from  women 
naval  officers  and  pilots.  Yet  I  am  aware 
that  there  has  been  some  migration  to  more 
traditional  fields.  The  Air  Force  had  a 
system  for  allocating  enlisted  women  among 
a  broad  spectrum  of  specialties,  so  as  not  to 
create  .sex  stereotypes  as  it  increased  its 
numbers.  It  takes  a  while  for  women  to 
adjust  to  nontradilional  skill  demands. 
Moreover,  men  also  lend  to  migrate  from 
the    dirty  "  work.  Overall,  the  atirition  rate 


■Women  lo.se  422  days  of  .service  per  100  women; 
men  lose  703  days  of  service  per  100  men. 


for  women  has  not  been  higher  than  lor 
men.  and  the  increased  flexibility  in  allow- 
ing specialty  changes  has  paid  off.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  failures  that  are  usually 
highlighted  to  the  public. 

What  concerns  me  greatly  is  that  this  his- 
tory of  discrimination  against  women,  and 
the   restrictions  in  effect   today,   have  seri- 
ously damaged  women's  career  progress  in 
the  armed  services.  For  those  women  who 
choose  military  service  as  a  way  to  gain  an 
education    or    as    career    commitment,    the 
impact  of  discriminatory  policies  is  immedi- 
ate and  obvious.  These  women  are  denied 
opportunities  not  on  the  basis  of  their  skills 
or  capabilities,  but  solely  because  of  their 
sex.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
I   was   frustrated   that   women   pilots   were 
kept  in  lest  status.  1  worked  on  the  WASP 
legislation,  in  part  to  bring  recognition  that 
more  than  a  generation  earlier  women  had 
flown  every  aircraft  in  the  inventory.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  expect  the  Air  Force  to  invest  the 
lime  and  money  to  train  women  to  operate 
fighter    aircraft    or    bombers,    if    they    are 
unable  to  use  the  women  as  pilots  during  a 
crisis.  Thus  far  fewer  women  are  rated  than 
aspire  to  pilot  training.  This  use  of  quotas 
interferes  significantly  with  career  advance- 
ment. The  same  is  true  for  Navy  and  Army 
career  lines,  where  combat  restrictions  limit 
opportunities    for    training,    education,    as- 
signment   and    promotion.    In    addition    to 
their  effect  on  women's  careers,  such   re- 
strictive policies  will  deprive  us  of  needed 
military  strength.  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  will  need  every  pilot  slot 
filled  in  a  war-lime  situation,  and  we  should 
now  be  developing  the  largest  possible  pool 
of  qualified  pilots.  Eliminating  a  large  per- 
centage  of   qualified    individuals    from   the 
pool  because  of  their  sex  does  not  seem  sen- 
sible. 

In  my  view,  gender-based  restrictions 
serve  very  little  purpose.  Administrative 
convenience  has  never  been  an  argument 
that  persuaded  the  courts,  and  with  respect 
to  the  military,  the  administrative  argu- 
ment IS  not  generally  persuasive.  Gender- 
based  restrictions  permit  unexamined  preju- 
dices to  everyone's  detriment.  Thus,  the  Air 
Force  had  restricted  the  missile  career  field 
to  men  officers.  I  worked  to  make  that 
change  in  1978  and  only  partly  succeeded. 
The  introduction  of  women  was  allowed  for 
the  Titan  system  only.  It  was  not  the 
combat  exclusion  that  kept  them  from  Min- 
uteman  II  and  III;  it  was  the  fear  of  wives" 
resentment  over  two-person  silo  manning. 
Other  professions  have  overcome  these 
problems  with  little  disruption  to  family  life 
and  no  interference  with  professionalism.  I 
was  happy  to  learn  that  women  will  be  as- 
signed to  GLCM  deployments  in  Europe, 
but  I  am  puzzled  at  the  lack  of  military  ra- 
tionale for  the  distinction. 

The  ERA  will  secure  for  military  women 
the  fair  professional  treatment  they  have 
not  fully  gained  to  date.  The  ERA  will  offer 
consistency  of  treatment  for  military  plan- 
ners, and  for  women  who  want  to  plan  life- 
long career  commitments. 

The  ERA  would  eliminate  gender-based 
restrictions  in  statutes,  regulation  and  prac- 
tice. The  statutes  that  limit  the  utilization 
of  women  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  10 
U.S.C.  §  8549  and  5  6015.  have  served  to  re- 
strain career  advancement  without  serving  a 
clear  military  purpose.  They  have  been  the 
source  of  policy  confusion  and  fluctuation. 
There  are  inconsistencies  within  and  across 
services.  In  the  Air  Force,  women  pilots 
"may  not  be  assigned  to  duty  in  aircraft  en- 
gaged in  combat  missions."  under  10  U.S.C. 
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5  H.'>4!'  Ihiis.  they  arc  permitted  to  fly  loii^ 
range  transports.  C  His.  but  not  intralh 
ealre  aircraft.  C  130's 

The  risk  of  hastile  fire"  is  not  a  rnterion 
that  translates  easily  to  military  assign 
ments.  Women  in  traditional  roles,  nursing, 
for  example.  ha\e  not  only  fared  hostile 
enemy  action,  but  haye  died  and  been  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  seryice  of  their  country 
The  Navys  restriction.  10  U.S.C.  S  6015.  ex 
presses  no  concern  about  aircraft,  but  re- 
stricts permanent  assignment  to  combat  ves- 
sels. Thus,  if  Nayy  fishier  pilots  were  not 
carrier  based,  presumably  they  could  in- 
clude women  amont?  their  numbi-r  But 
since  few  ships  are  likely  to  remain  unen- 
gaKcd  in  war.  there  are  few  permanent  bil 
lets.  Thus,  career  advancement  is  hampered 
because  shore  billets  must  be  kept  open  for 
rotation.  The  Coast  Guard  by  contrast  has 
no  statutory  restrictions,  and  women  serve 
well  in  a  wide  rantte  of  shipboard  roles.  The 
Army,  also  free  from  legislative  restrictions, 
has  imposed  its  own  combat  exclusion.  It 
has  gone  through  a  number  of  iterations  in 
the  definition  of  combat,  increasing  the  ex- 
clusions from  38  to  61  specialties  we  have  in- 
dicated, and  back  down  again  to  49.  When  I 
served  in  DOD.  we  worked  hard  to  eliminate 
the  combat  restrictions.  On  .several  occa- 
sions we  .sought  repeal  of  these  provisions  so 
as  to  release  the  services  from  a  burden  of 
difficult  legal  construction,  and  leave  mili 
tary  assignments  to  the  discretion  of  mili- 
tary experts.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
take  the  ERA  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  implications  of  such  a  change  are 
frightening  to  many  people.  The  shibbo- 
leths of  women  wounded  and  tortured,  or 
failing  in  courage  and  destroying  unit 
morale  are  not  easy  to  overcome.  But  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  almost  any  war 
in  which  we  can  contemplate  extensive  U.S. 
military  involvement  is  a  war  that  is  likely 
to  involve  our  nation's  .soil.  It  will  not  be 
po.ssible  to  protect  women  from  the  scourge 
of  war.  if  we  have  been  unable  to  deter  war 
from  beginning. 

Under  ERA.  the  scx-specific  barriers  in 
the  selective  service  laws  and  in  assignment 
policies  would  have  to  be  replaced  with 
gender-neutral  criteria.  The  military  will 
not  be  required  to  utilize  soldiers  who  are 
unfit  or  untrainable.  but  will  not  be  able  to 
exclude  women  from  positions  on  the 
grounds  of  assumed  lack  of  qualifications. 
By  enlarging  the  pool  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  positions  requiring  specialized 
skills.  ERA  will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  na- 
tional defense. 

Up  to  now,  under  present  constitutional 
tests,  the  deference  given  to  the  military 
has  obscured  decisions  rooted  in  prejudice 
and  unexamined  stereotypes.  With  this 
adoption  of  the  ERA,  explicit  gender-based 
exclusions  would  fail.  Tests  of  strength  and 
aptitude  will  have  to  bear  proper  relation  to 
the  tasks  whose  qualifications  they  purport 
to  describe.  The  entire  history  of  litigation 
under  Title  VII  has  illuminated  the  impor- 
tance of  such  validation.  While  it  is  cosily  to 
construct  validated  tests,  it  is  a  process  well 
begun  and  well  worth  the  cost  and  effort.  It 
will  match  personnel  to  task  based  upon 
performance  criteria,  and  help  assure  great- 
er productivity  and  effectiveness. 

In  my  view,  should  we  move  to  a  draft.  I 
would  expect  women  to  be  included,  even 
without  the  ERA.  as  a  matter  of  military 
exigency.  As  former  DOD  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Pirie  (MRA&L)  .slated  in  the  1980 
hearings  on  registration. 

■•It  is  in  the  interest  of  national  .security 
that,  in  an  emergency  requiring  the  con 
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youth,  the  best  qualified  p«-ople  for  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks  in  our  Armed  Forces  be 
available  The  performance  of  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces  today  strongly  supports  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  best  qualified 
people  for  some  military  jobs  in  the  18  26 
age  category  will  be  women  '  <Registration 
of  Women  Hearing  on  H.R.  6569.  Subcom 
mittee  on  Military  Personnel  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  96  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  17(1980). 

But.  in  my  view,  however  difficult  it  would 
be  to  make  a  ca.sj'  for  excluding  women  from 
the  draft  today.  I  do  not  think  il  would  be 
po.ssible  after  pas.sage  of  the  ERA.  Its  incor- 
poration in  the  constitution  will  mean  thai 
any  classification  based  upon  sex.  .lUst  as 
race,  will  be  unacceptable. 

The  obvious  and  explicit  gender-based  ex- 
clusions will  be  eliminated  by  the  .services, 
probably  without  resort  to  the  courts.  Civil- 
ian and  military  leadership  have  already 
urged  the  end  to  major  statutory  restric 
tions  in  order  to  enhance  flexibility  and  pro- 
mote national  security 

Yet  1  do  not  believe  that  the  courts  would 
construe  the  ERA  to  preclude  legitimate 
transitions  or  cause  the  courts  to  be  deaf  to 
all  evidence  explaining  disparate  impacts  in 
military  assignments.  Strength  differences 
remain,  and  the  impact  of  long-tenn  voca- 
tional tracking  on  job  selection  ma.\  al.so 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  There  may 
be  reasons  to  provide  transitions  to  amelio- 
rate sociological  problems  It  will  be  neces- 
.sary  to  de\elop  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  larger  numbers  of  WDmen  generally,  and 
in  fields  presently  closed  to  them.  While  the 
burdens  of  justifying  neutral  standards 
which  effectively  exclude  women  will  be  in- 
crea.sed.  Congre.ssionally-examined  and  ap- 
proved policies  of  the  military  which  have 
been  carefully  designed  are  not  apt  to  meet 
Court  di.sappro.val.  They  will  not  place  a 
crushing  burden  on  national  .security. 
Indeed,  the  requirement  of  providing  objec- 
li\e  rationale  for  policies  with  a  disparate 
impact  is  not  an  impediment  to  national  se- 
c\irity  at  all.  Our  military  .services  bear  a 
burden  of  strict  .scrutiny  on  budget  items 
each  year  before  Congress.  They  are  well 
equipped  to  make  their  case  when  they  have 
strong  factual  evidence. 

No  one  is  proposing  social  experiments 
that  endanger  national  .security.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  accept  the  contributions 
that  women  have  made  to  our  armed  forces. 
Despite  all  the  evidence  of  a  job  well  done, 
resistance  keeps  cropping  up.  Despite  tests 
and  studies  designed  to  prove  the  negative, 
the  results  are  positive,  the  ERA  is  needed 
because  the  current  legal  framework  is  inad- 
equate to  sustain  progress. 

For  all  women,  discrimination  in  the  mili- 
tary has  a  profound  effect  on  their  status  as 
citizens.  Women's  exemption  from  full  mili- 
tary service  interferes  with  their  access  to 
national  leadership  roles  Military  service  is 
often  seen  as  a  political  credential.  Military 
service  has  been  credited  with  legitimizing 
the  citizenship  claims  of  other  groups,  par 
ticularly  racial  minorities.  Nearly  all  men 
are  subject  to  the  military  call  if  they  are 
needed  in  a  national  emergency.  This  is  seen 
as  a  basic  responsibility  of  citizenship— one 
that  is  currently  denied  to  half  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  support  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  not  despite  its 
consequences  for  national  security,  but  be- 
cause It  will  strengthen  our  ability  to  meet 
all  military  requirements  and  eradicate  a  re- 
maining bastion  of  inequality  in  our  socie- 
ty-* 


ACID  RAIN 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
collleagiies  to  an  editorial  from  the 
October  edition  of  Coal  Mining  and 
Processing  on  the  subject  of  acid  rain. 
The  editorial  makes  a  number  of  im- 
portant points  that  I  believe  are  too 
often  overlooked  in  the  acid  rain 
debate. 

The  editorial  answers  the  question 
"Are  acid  rain  controls  inevitable?" 
with  a  convincing  "No"  based  primari- 
ly on  the  following;  First,  scientific  un- 
certainties continue  to  abound  on  the 
causes  and  impacts  of  acid  rain; 
second,  much  of  the  scientific  evidence 
we  do  have  casts  serious  doubts  on  the 
effectiveness  of  acid  rain  control  bills 
that  focus  on  Midwestern  and  Appa- 
lachian coal-fired  powerplants  rather 
then  local  sources;  and  third,  even  a 
majority  consensus  on  the  question  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  would  leave  the 
politically  difficult  question  of  who 
will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  standing 
still  on  the  issue  of  acid  rain,  and 
there  is  more  that  we  can  do  short  of 
imposing  control  programs  that  may 
not  have  the  desired  effect  on  acid 
rain,  but  most  assuredly  would  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  consumer  electric 
bills  and  cost  jobs  in  the  coalfields  and 
possibly  elsewhere.  We  can  accelerate 
the  work  of  the  interagency  task  force 
on  acid  rain;  we  can  accelerate  our  re- 
search and  development  of  new  energy 
technologies;  and  we  can  take  mitigat- 
ing action  at  those  lakes  identified  as 
overly  acidic.  This  is  the  prudent 
course,  and  it  is  the  course  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  follow. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Are  Acid  Rain  Controls  Inevitable? 
I  By  Carl  Bagge) 
Since  last  spring,  press  accounts  have 
made  it  appear  that  a  major  acid  rain  con- 
trol program  is  inevitable.  And.  it  has  been 
implied  that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
succumb  to  mounting  political  pressure  to 
■do  something.  "  in  spite  of  continuing  scien- 
tific uncertainties.  But  the  passage  of  time 
has  made  it  increasingly  clear  that  action  by 
Congress  to  require  a  massive  roll-back  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  coal-fired 
power  plants  i;;  far  from  certain. 

WHAT  THE  FUSS  IS  ABOUT 

To  be  scientific,  three  significant  obstacles 
remain:  The  scientific  basis  for  proposed 
controls  is  as  weak  as  ever;  no  easy  political 
solutions  exist  to  allow  quick  enactment  on 
Capitol  Hill;  and,  the  logical  consequence— 
indeed  purpose  of  acid  rain  control  propos- 
als IS  becoming  clear.  That  purpose  is  to 
make  far  more  stringent  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
reform  of  which  remains  stalled  after  more 
than  two  years  of  effort. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
June  did  state  that  a  proportional  relation- 
ship exists  between  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
and  sulfur  deposition,  but  it  went  on  to  say. 
.  .  the  relative  importance  for  deposition 
at  specific  sites  of  long-range  transport  from 
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distant  .sources  as  compared  with  more 
direct  influences  of  local  sources  cannot  be 
determined  .  . 

And  there  are  other  .scientific  uncertain- 
ties: Whether  rainfall  has  changed  as  air 
quality  has  improved;  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  rainfall  to  lake  acidity  when  com- 
pared with  the  more  direct  and  significant 
influences  of  soils  and  forests;  and  the  bene- 
fits, if  any.  of  immediate  emissions  reduc- 
tions. 

Although  these  uncertainties  are  glo.ssed 
over  by  proponents,  they  will  compound  the 
political  intractability  of  the  issue. 

Early  acid  rain  control  bills  focused  on 
Midwestern  and  Appalachian  coal-fired  elec- 
tric power  plants.  Their  enactment  would 
result  in  high  costs  for  consumers  but  no  as- 
surances of  reduced  acidity  in  Northeastern 
lakes  and  streams.  By  singling  out  coal-fired 
power  plants,  these  bills  would  reduce  emis- 
sions farthest  from  acid  sensitive  areas  in 
New  York.  New  England  and  eastern 
Canada-alt  hough  scientists  increasingly 
are  focusing  on  the  more  direct  influence  of 
local  sources. 

These  bills  understandably  generated 
solid  opposition  from  coal-using  states 
which  ensured  no  action  in  the  last  Con- 
gress or.  for  that  matter,  in  this  one. 

Furthermore,  such  proposals  have  been 
scientifically  undercut  by  the  National 
Academy's  admission  that  ■.  .  .  we  cannot 
judge  the  consequences  of  emission  reduc- 
tions in  a  smaller  region,  such  as  the  Mid- 
west, for  deposition  in  another  region  .such 
as  the  Adirondacks  and  southern  Ontario." 

Taking  into  account  strong  political  oppo- 
sition, a  second  generation  of  control  bills 
has  surfaced  in  this  Congress.  Their  most 
significant  new  feature  is  uniformly  spread- 
ing control  costs  across  the  nation  through 
some  form  of  tax. 

In  this  manner,  these  bills  would  reduce 
the  adverse  impacts  on  consumers  in  the 
Midwest  while  still  requiring  sharp  emission 
reductions  in  that  region.  One  bill. 
Waxman-Sikorski.  would  also  mandate 
scrubber  retrofits  and  in  addition  effectively 
impose  a  federal  standard  on  existing  emis- 
sion .sources. 

Although  midwesterners  may  find  this  ap- 
proach more  palatable,  serious  opposition 
has  come  from  Western  governors  and  New 
England  politicians  who  object  to  paying  for 
midwestern  controls. 

COSTLV  ABSURDITIES 

One  is  also  stuck  by  some  of  the  curious 
requirements  of  the  Waxman-Sikorski  bill. 
For  example.  New  Hampshire  with  92.900 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  each  year 
would  be  required  to  reduce  emissions  48 
percent,  while  neighboring  Maine  with 
94.800  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
would  have  to  cut  only  3  percent.  Georgia, 
with  839.800  tons  of  emissions,  would  have 
to  lower  its  emissions  by  54  percent,  while 
New  York  with  944.500  tons-and  the  vast 
majority  of  acidified  waters-would  need  to 
reduce  emissions  by  only  22  percent. 

Such  anomalies  reinforce  arguments  that 
the  real  objective  of  controls  is  not  to 
reduce  acid  rain,  but  to  impose  a  uniform 
federal  emis-sions  limit  on  older  power 
plants  now  covered  by  individual  state  regu- 
lations under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  proposals  have  become  increasingly 
transparent  in  their  real  objective— a  new- 
ratcheting  down  of  existing  sulfur  dioxide 
restrictions.  State  implementation  plans, 
painfully  worked  out  over  the  years  and  in 
full  compliance  with  the  law.  would  have  to 
be  overhauled  anew.  And  the  Eastern 
United  States  effectively  would  become  a 


iion-allainmenl  area  with  consequences  far 
beyond  the  coal  and  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustries. These  less  publicized  effects  of  acid 
rain  legislation  will  add  to  the  scientific  and 
political  problems  already  facing  propo- 
nents. 

The  case  for  immediate  action  is  vastly 
overstated.  Scientists  have  found  no  trend 
of  increasing  rainfall  acidity  and.  in  fact, 
where  long-term  data  exist  acidity  hasnl 
changed  much  at  all  over  the  last  20  years. 
Acidity  in  lakes  and  streams  has  been  veri- 
fied—but the  causes  are  uncertain— and  the 
.scope  of  the  problem  is  much  smaller  than 
the  public  is  led  to  believe.  In  the  United 
States,  206  of  the  219  lakes  identified  as 
overly  acidic  are  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Adirondack  Park  and  represent 
only  about  4  percent  of  the  lake  surface  of 
the  slate.  Immediate  steps,  such  as  lake 
liming  and  fish  stocking  which  are  being 
done  successfully  in  Sweden,  can  be  taken  to 
improve  these  lakes.  Actions  like  these 
make  sense  because  they  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately, have  certain  results  and  are  cost 
effective. 

WHERE  WE  STAND 

The  coal  industry  supports  mitigation  ef- 
forts to  deal  directly  and  positively  with 
known  problems.  Meanwhie.  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  continue  their  decline  as  the 
result  of  current  Clean  Air  Act  restrictions- 
down  12  percent  between  1976  and  1981 
alone,  a  period  when  US  coal  use  grew  by 
one-third. 

Before  drawing  conclusions  about  the  in- 
evitability of  acid  rain  control  legislation, 
interested  ob.servers  will  carefully  assess 
both  the  .science  and  politics  of  this  issue 
and  the  hidden  but  nonetheless  real  agenda 
being  pursued  by  control  proponents.  Pas- 
sage of  any  such  legi-slation  is  neither  as 
easy  nor  as  certain  as  facile  press  reports 
make  it  out  to  be. 

Indeed,  a  danger  to  be  avoided— one  equal 
to  that  passed  by  the  controls  themselves— 
is  misjudging  the  situation  in  Washington 
and  assuring  a  .self-fulfilling  prophesy.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reas.sembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mrs. 
Hawkins). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unaninious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\AU  H.-\I,  ti.-\.-;  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madain  President,  last 
evening  I  attempted  to  call  up  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill.  S.  1715.  Calendar  No.  330. 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  there  was 
an  objection  at  that  time.  I  did  not 
pursue  the  matter  at  that  lime.  It  was 


midnight  or  close  to  it.  and  it  seemed 
the  better  part  of  discretion  to  post- 
pone that  action  until  today. 

Madam  President,  once  again  I 
renew"  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
330.  S.  1715. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  situa- 
tion is  that  this  committee  has  a  divid- 
ed function— the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  that  is, 
has  a  divided  function— this  afternoon, 
in  that  the  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  William  Clark  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  are  proceeding 
right  now",  and  we  are  also  involved 
with  this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  my 
friend,  and  the  rest  of  my  friends 
here,  my  colleagues,  that  I  do  object 
and  would  like  to  discuss  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
understand,  and  I  anticipated  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  an  objection. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1715.  Calen- 
dar No.  330. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President. 
is  there  a  motion  to  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  motion  pending. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  know  yet  with  what  we  may  be 
confronted  with  respect  to  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  assume  that  we  will  find  out 
over  the  period  of  the  next  several 
minutes  or  perhaps  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  that  as  to  the  intentions 
and  motivations  of  the  persons  who 
may  debate  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  the  natural  gas 
market  of  this  Nation  is  in  near  chaos. 
This  is  evident  from  a  few  simple 
facts;  Prices  continue  to  rise  despite 
the  current  surplus  of  natural  gas; 
above  market  prices  for  natural  gas 
are  resulting  in  significant  industrial 
fuel  switching  to  petroleum  products; 
reduced  industrial  demand  results  in 
remaining  customers  having  to  bear  an 
increased  share  of  the  natural  gas  dis- 
tribution systems  fixed  costs;  some 
natural  gas  pipelines  are  unilaterally 
abrogating  purchase  contracts  which 
is  resulting  in  extensive  litigation;  and 
higher  cost  natural  gas  is  being  taken 
while  available  lower  cost  supplies  are 
being  shut-in.  Clearly,  these  are  not 
signs  of  a  healthy  and  workably  com- 
petitive natural  gas  market. 

On  July  29.  1983,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  report- 
ed S.  1715.  a  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive proposal  that  would  resolve  the 
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serious  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  natural  gas  market.  Without  this 
legislation,  these  chronic  problems  will 
only  continue  to  worsen.  All  natural 
gas  consumers— residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial- will  continue  to 
bear  serious  economic  hardships 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  acts. 

Before  addressuig  myself  to  what 
caused  these  problems  and  how  the 
committee's  legislation  proposes  to 
remedy  them.  I  would  observe  at  the 
outset  that  this  legislation  is  a  bal- 
anced, bipartisan  compromi.se  between 
the  Senators  from  both  consuming 
and  producing  States. 

This  legislation  is  a  finely  tuned 
compromise  which  carefully  balances 
the  competing  interests  of  the  various 
parties  from  the  drill-bit  to  the 
burner  tip.  Every  element  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  mdustry— producers,  pipelines, 
distribution  companies-as  well  as  all 
gas  consumers -residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial— contributed  to  the 
committees  deliberations  that  result- 
ed in  the  creation  and  reporting  of  S. 
1715. 

During  the  December  1982  postelec- 
tion session,  the  Senate  rejected  cor 
rectly  two  .separate  proposals  for  so- 
called  quick-fix  legislation  containing 
price  freezes  and  rollbacks.  Instead, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  various  parties  to  address  as 
many  of  the  problems  as  po.ssible 
through  private  negotiations. 

The  Senate".!  decision  was  premised, 
in  part,  on  the  recognition  that  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources should  have  the  opportunity 
to  formulate  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  address  the  various 
short-  and  long-term  problems  in  the 
natural  gas  market.  The  committee 
did  .so,  and  the  resulting  bill.  S.  1715.  is 
now  before  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year,  the 
committee  held  8  days  of  legislative 
hearings,  receiving  testimony  from 
more  than  90  witnesses  and  compiling 
a  hearing  record  nearly  4,000  pages 
long.  The  committee  subsequently 
spent  30  days  in  markup  sessions,  for- 
mulating a  comprehensive  legislative 
proposal  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  a 
quick-fix.  The  basic  objectives  of  the 
propo.sal.  together  with  its  major  pro- 
visions, were  outlined  in  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter  dated  August  2.  1983.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Washington.  DC.  Auguat  2.  1983. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Senate  must  act. 
and  act  soon,  on  comprehensive  natural  gas 
legislation  to  prevent  yet  another  winter  of 
agony  for  those  American  consumers  who 
are  least  capable  of  bearing  the  financial 
burden  of  higher  natural  gas  prices  that  will 
occur  under  existing  law.  We  believe  that 


that  objective  is  achieved  by  S.  1715.  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
198;<.  wliich  was  reportJ'd  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  July 
29.  198;j  <S.  Rept  98  205i.  This  measure  de- 
serves early,  serious,  and  thorough  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate. 

S.  171.5  Is  the  culmination  of  an  effort 
which  began  in  the  97th  Congre.ss.  In  the 
December  1982  postelection  session,  the 
Senate  rejected  two  .separate  proposals  for 
so-called  quick  fix"  legislation  with  price 
freezes  and  rollbacks.  Instead,  the  Senate 
deferred  further  action  pending  Committee 
consideration  of  comprehensive  natural  gas 
legislation.  During  this  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee devoted  almost  a  calendar  month  to 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Administration's 
comprehensive  propo.sal.  S.  615.  and  related 
bills  Thereafter,  the  Committee  considered 
S.  615  and  various  alternatives  m  thirty  .sep 
arate  business  meetings  during  the  months 
of  April.  May.  June,  and  July  The  Commit- 
tee concluded  by  reporting  an  original  bill. 
S.  1715.  without  recommendation,  by  a  vote 
of  11  ayes  to  9  nays.  The  Committee  mem- 
bers displayed  great  patience  during  their 
consideration  of  the  numerous,  complex 
issues  involved  in  this  bipartisan  compro 
mi.se. 

S.  1715  is  a  comprehensive  propo.sal  de 
signed  to  remedy  the  current  and  long-ltTm 
natural  gas  market  difficulties  affecting  vir- 
tually the  entire  industry  from  the  produc- 
tion field  through  the  transportation 
system  to  the  ultimate  u.ser.  The  measure 
ensures  immediate  and  substantial  price 
relief  for  residential  and  other  consumers  In 
the  face  of  otherwise  staggering  price  in 
creases  under  existing  la*.  The  Department 
of  Energy  has  concluded  that  S.  1715  would 
yield  consumer  benefits  and  long-term  price 
relief  which  could  be  $2.3  billion  greater 
than  would  occur  under  existing  law 
through  1995. 

The  bill  provides  immediate  relief  from 
so-called  take-or-pay'  contract  provisions, 
which  could  impose  billions  of  dollars  of  fi- 
nancial obligations  on  pipelines  and  their 
customers.  The  measure  also  contains  a 
carefully  crafted  price  adjustment  mecha 
nism.  It  will  provide  much  needed  price 
relief  by  phasing  abo\e  market  gas  prices 
down  to  market  levels  within  one  year.  It 
further  provides  for  a  smooth  transition  to 
deregulation  of  wellhead  price  controls  by 
phasing  below-market  gas  prices  up  to  that 
level  in  three  years  In  addition,  the  meas 
ure  authorizes  contract  carriage,  which 
would  provide  significantly  increased 
market  flexibility  between  purchasers  and 
sellers  of  natural  gas  and  more  efficient  dis- 
tribution of  available  supplies.  The  Commit- 
tee also  adopted  a  separate  amendment  for 
consideration  on  the  Senate  floor  requiring 
that  natural  gas  importers  would  be  able  to 
pay  no  more  at  the  wellhead  than  they  do 
for  domestic  supplies. 

Particular  attention  was  given  by  the 
Committee  to  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  during  and  after  the  transition 
period.  The  bill  provides  incentives  for  sig- 
nificant increases  in  production  from  old 
gas  fields  that  would  not  occur  under  exist 
ing  price  ceilings.  Importantly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  affirmative  Incentive  for  renegoti- 
ation of  existing  contracts  the  most  direct 
and  effective  remedy  for  the  current  market 
chaos.  This  renegotiation  process  will  pro- 
tect the  dual  interests  of  American  consum- 
ers in  immediate  and  lasting  price  relief  and 
assured  long-term  natural  gas  supplies. 

We  must  not   lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the   fundamental  objective  of  any   natural 


gas  legislation  must  be  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  the  need  to  limit  consumer  gas 
prices  and  the  equally  important  need  to 
ensure  that  gas  shortages  do  not  occur  late 
In  this  decade  Above  all.  we  must  avoid  en- 
acting legislation  that  does  nothing  more 
than  compel  gas  consumers,  in  the  long-run. 
simply  to  exchange  one  form  of  economic 
hardship  for  anollier.  We  believe  that  S. 
1715  achieves  that  balance. 

We  urge  that  you  review  this  measure 
thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  in  preparation 
for  early  Senate  action.  We  would  be 
plea-sed  to  work  with  you  and  the  members 
of  your  staff  m  the  weeks  ahead  in  your 
review  of  this  measure  as  you  develop  your 
position  on  natural  gas  legislation.  After  the 
long  and  arduous  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  many  complex  natural  gas 
i.ssues  before  us.  S.  1715  now  deserves  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Senate.  Enclosed 
for  your  review  is  a  copy  of  the  report:  the 
bill  should  be  available  tomorrow. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Ranking  Minonlv  Mrmbrr. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee's 
proposal  is  not  fully  embraced  by  all 
parties.  I  am  well  aware  that  every  ele- 
ment of  the  natural  gas  industry,  as 
well  as  every  other  interested  party, 
has  identified  what  from  their  per- 
spective they  would  consider  desirable 
or  essential  improvements  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  final  committee 
vote  is  suggestive  of  the  controversial 
and  fragile  nature  of  the  committee's 
compromise.  The  committee  voted,  by 
11  to  9.  to  report  the  bill  without  rec- 
ommendation. Even  though  I  am  not 
entirely  comfortable  with  all  of  its 
provisions,  rather  than  break  the  slen- 
der threads  which  tie  this  bill  togeth- 
er, 1  support  S.  1715  as  a  balanced 
package  which  contains  the  best  ele- 
ments po-ssible  given  political  reality. 

Madam  President,  the  administra- 
tion supports  this  bill  as  is,  and  has 
slated  its  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ments, even  tho.se  that  would  move 
the  committee's  bill  closer  toward  the 
administration's  original  legislation. 

There  are  some  who  have  asked  why 
legislation  is  needed  at  all.  To  me  the 
answer  lies  in  what  has  happened  in 
the  natural  gas  market  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  in 
1978.  and  in  what  we  can  expect  in  the 
future  if  existing  law  is  not  modified. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  NGPA  in 
1978.  natural  gas  prices  have  risen  in- 
exorably, despite  the  existence  of  a 
large  and  growing  "bubble"  of  excess 
gas  deliverability.  The  reason  for  this 
situation  is  rather  obvious:  existing 
law  contains  automatic  price  escala- 
tors for  natural  gas  regardless  of  the 
supply/demand  situation  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  price  of  old  gas  increases 
at  the  rate  of  inflation  while  new  gas 
prices  increase  at  the  rate  of  inflation 
plus  4  percent. 

Although  NGPA  prices  are  by  law 
only  ceiling  prices,  they  have  been 
converted    into   de    facto    floors   as   a 


result  of  terms  of  the  supply  contracts 
that  producers  signed  with  pipelines. 
The  result  is  that  the  NGPA  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase  gas  prices  even 
today,  despite  a  glut  of  gas  amounting 
to  about  one-fifth  of  current  demand. 

The.se  price  increases  have  not  only 
resulted  in  severe  economic  hardships 
for  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial u.sers.  they  have  resulted  also  in 
massive  industrial  fuel  .switching  from 
natural  gas  to  oil.  which  only  exacer- 
bates the  problem. 

Existing  law  is  a  morass  of  conflict- 
ing policies.  At  a  time  when  natural 
gas  consumers  are  suffering  from  high 
and  rising  prices,  and  when  there  is  a 
glut  of  domestic  natural  gas  which  is 
partially  shut  in  due  to  the  lack  of 
demand,  the  United  States  continues 
to  import  high-priced  foreign  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

The  committee's  bill  would  insure 
immediate  and  substantial  natural  gas 
price  relief  for  residential  consumers 
in  the  face  of  continuing  price  in- 
creases under  existing  law .  The  admin- 
istration, the  Natural  Gas  Supply  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Gas  A.s.so- 
ciation  have  all  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  analyses  concluding  that  av- 
erage consumer  prices  will  be  lower 
under  the  committee's  bill  than  under 
existing  law . 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  care- 
fully formulated  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  in  both  the 
short  term  and  the  long  term.  The  bill 
would  provide  meaningful  predictable 
incentives  for  significantly  increased 
production  from  old  natural  gas  fields 
which  otherwise  would  be  rendered 
uneconomic  by  the  existing  ceilings  on 
wellhead  prices.  This  would  insure  the 
largest  additional  source  of  low  cost 
natural  gas  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. One  industry  analysis  indicates 
that  the  bill  would  elicit  the  produc- 
tion of  52  trillion  cubic  feet  of  low  cost 
natural  gas— the  equivalent  to  3  years 
of  total  U.S.  natural  gas  consumption, 
or  about  50  years  of  natural  gas  im- 
ports. Absent  the  incentive  to  produce 
this  natural  gas.  it  will  be  shut  in  and 
lost  forever. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
remove  the  current  subsidies  created 
and  encouraged  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  for  extremely 
high-priced  natural  gas.  In  some  cases, 
this  gas  has  sold  for  as  much  as  $10 
per  thousand  cubic  feet— the  oil  equiv- 
alent of  $58  per  barrel  of  oil.  or  about 
two  times  the  current  international 
price  of  crude  oil.  Absent  these  feder- 
ally mandated  price  incentives  and  the 
price  cushion  created  by  Federal  price 
controls,  this  natural  gas  could  sell  at 
no  more  than  full  market  value,  which 
is  about  one-third  of  the  $10  price. 
This  would  be  achieved  through  an  eq- 
uitable transition  mechani.sm  which 
would  gradually  reduce  the  prices  of 
these  natural  gas  supplies  down  to 
market  clearing  levels. 


The  bill  would  also  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  from  so-called  take-or-pay 
contract  provisions,  which  otherwise 
will  impose  billions  of  dollars  of  finan- 
cial obligations  on  pipelines.  In  the  ab- 
.sence  of  this  legislation,  tho.se  obliga- 
tions will  be  flowed  through  to  gas 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

The  bill  contains  many  features  that 
together  will  convert  today's  rigid,  in- 
flexible industry  into  a  flexible, 
market  responsive,  highly  competitive 
industry  from  the  wellhead  to  the  con- 
sumer. Five  of  these  features  I  would 
like  to  describe  briefly. 

First,  renegotiation.  The  parties  to 
existing  contracts  would  have  freedom 
at  any  time  to  renegotiate  any  con- 
tract terms  to  eliminate  the  rigidities 
that  have  crept  into  their  contracts 
and  are  now  stifling  the  industry.  The 
renegotiation  process  would  be  the 
most  direct  and  effective  remedy  for 
the  current  market  chaos.  Renegoti- 
ation also  would  be  the  most  effective 
mechanism  for  providing  immediate 
and  lasting  price  relief,  and  for  assur- 
ing long-term  supply  availability.  The 
bill  would  prompt  renegotiation  by  ex- 
empting from  price  regulation  those 
contracts  between  producers  and  pipe- 
lines that  are  renegotiated.  It  also 
would  provide  both  producers  and 
pipelines  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
relea.sed  from  a  gas  supply  contract 
that  the  other  party  refuses  to  renego- 
tiate. 

Second,  contract  carriage,  which 
would  promote  competition,  expand 
the  markets  for  gas.  lead  to  innovative 
approaches  to  lowering  the  cost  to 
transport  and  market  gas.  and  result 
in  more  efficient  distribution  of  our 
Nation's  gas  supplies.  By  enabling  con- 
sumers to  puicha.se  natural  gas  dir 
rectly  from  producers,  contract  car- 
riage would  increase  competition  for 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  The  direct 
result  of  this  would  be  lower  wellhead 
prices,  and  prices  more  responsive  to 
market  signals. 

Third,  access  to  all  gas  supplies  by 
all  pipelines  would  yield  a  more  effi- 
cient distribution. 

Fourth,  elimination  of  incremental 
pricing  and  the  Fuel  U.se  Act  restric- 
tion will  expand  the  markets  for  gas. 

Fifth,  expanded  gas  .sales  would 
result  in  increased  utilization  of  the 
pipeline  and  distribution  s.yslems.  This 
would  provide  a  larger  volume  for  the 
recovery  of  fixed  co.sts.  which  would 
result  in  lower  fixed  costs  per  unit  of 
sales. 

The  bill  al.so  contains  a  host  of 
direct  consumer  protection  features. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  it  would  pro- 
vide immediate  price  relief  from  the 
massive  take-or-pay  obligations  that 
pipelines  will  be  incurring  in  the 
future  under  now  existing  contracts. 
In  addition,  the  bill's  wellhead  price 
ramping  features  would  provide  signif- 
icant   and    immediate    price    relief    to 


consumers.  The  bill  contains  a  "pipe- 
line prudency"  provisions  that  would 
induce  pipelines  to  purchase  gas  at  the 
least  cost.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an 
automatic  dollar-for-dollar  pass- 
through  to  consumers  of  the  gas  price 
savings  resulting  from  implementing 
the  bill's  other  provisions. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  turn  to  another  issue  in 
the  natural  gas  debate,  more  precisely, 
another  important  means  for  granting 
price  relief  to  natural  gas  consumers.  I 
am  referring  to  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  imported  natural  gas.  The 
price  of  imported  gas  is  much  too 
high.  It  has  remained  at  an  exce.ssive 
level  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  natural  gas  markets 
here  in  the  United  States.  "With  re- 
duced demand  and  a  surplus  of  .supply, 
import  prices  should  have  been  re- 
duced. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  a 
legislative  remedy  is  appropriate.  The 
answer  depends  on  our  assessment  of 
the  extent  to  which  import  prices  will 
be  reduced  through  voluntary  negotia- 
tions. In  the  case  of  Canadian  suppli- 
ers. I  am  encouraged  by  recent  devel- 
opments which  seem  to  indicate  signif- 
icant progress  toward  achieving  fur- 
ther price  reductions,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  soon  have  in  place 
flexible  and  market-oriented  import 
pricing  arrangements.  In  that  regard.  I 
have  joined  with  other  Senators  from 
the  Northwest  in  urging  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  increase  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts with  Canada  to  establish  a  more 
competitive  gas  trade  framework.  The 
details  of  our  request  are  .set  forth  in 
identical  letters,  dated  October  20. 
1983.  sent  to  Secretary  Hodel  and  Sec- 
retary Shultz.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  20.  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  many 
natural  gas  pipeline  and  distribution  compa- 
nies have  been  concerned  about  the  pricing 
of  Canadian  natural  gas  that  is  imported 
into  the  Northwest  and  other  U.S.  markets. 
In  view  of  the  current  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  bring  about  a  more  competitve 
gas  trade  arrangement  with  Canada,  we  are 
writing  to  express  our  support  for  these  ef- 
forts and  to  indicate  our  concern  over  the 
existing  situation. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  two  recent  Canadi- 
an actions  to  lower  the  price  of  gas  exported 
to  the  U.S. —  the  reduction  of  the  border 
price  from  $4.94  to  $4.40  per  million  Btu  and 
the  instituting  of  a  $3.40  per  million  Btu 
Volume  Related  Incentive  Pricing  pro- 
gram—and consider  these  positive  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  These  actions  demon- 
strate a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Canada  to 
seek  a  more  competitve  pricing  structure  for 
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their  gas  exports,  and  thus  offer  hope  that 
this  Kas  trade  is  moving  to  a  fully  compel i 
tive  basis. 

While  these  pricing  changes  have  and  will 
result  in  economic  benefits  to  American  con- 
sumers served  by  Canadian  gas.  the  relief  is 
not  widespread.  Canadian  gas.  even  with 
these  price  reductions,  still  remains  uncom 
petitive  in  most  U.S.  markets.  The  $4  40  per 
million  Btu  border  price  plus  transportation 


of  our  debate  on  natural  gas.  we  will 
have  a  thorough  discu.ssion  and  debate 
on  the  i.s.sue  of  natural  gas  imports. 

It  is  important  to  .spend  a  few  addi- 
tional moments  reviewing  in  a  little 
greater  detail  some  of  the  key  provi- 
.sions  of  the  bill.  The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  S. 
1715  which  appears  in  the  committee 


to  the  US  burner  tip  is  still  much  higher     report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
than  the  average  price  of  domestic  gas  and  ^ 

alternative     fuels    delivered    to    the    same 
burner  tip  in  most  U.S.  gas  markets. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  structure  of 
the  recent  $3.40  per  million  Btu  Volume  Re 
lated  Incentive  Pricing  program,  most  U.S. 
importers  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  suffi- 
cient volumes  of  gas  under  their  normal 
contracts  to  qualify  for  the  lower  prices  gas. 
The  result  continues  to  be  reduced  Canadi- 
an export  sales  at  prices  above  market  clear- 
ing levels. 

Since  the  middle  1970.s.  there  has  been  in 


it   be   printed   in   the   Record  at    this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I      TRANSITIONAL  PRICE  AND  CONTRACT 
PROVISIONS 

Section  101  adds  new  section  131  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  ( •NGPA'). 
Section  131  provides  transitional  price  pro- 
visions that  will  operate  upon  enactment  for 
certain  first  sales  until  such  first  sales  of 


effect  the  policy  of  a  single  uniform  border  natural  gas  are  no  longer  subject  to  Federal 

price  for  Canadian  gas  exported  to  the  U.S.  ^^^^^.  controls. 

This  policy  was  adopted  by  Canada  at  the  Section  131  establishes  a  price  adjustment 

request  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Additional  mechanism  applicable  to  certain  first  sales 

ly.  the  Canadian  governments  instituted  a  ^j  natural  gas  for  resale.  If  both  parties  to  a 

pricing    formula    whereby    Canada   set    the  natural  gas  contract  wish  to  remain  under 

border  price  based  on  the  Btu  equivalent  of  ^yxaX   contract,    they    may   do   so.    If   either 


the  cost  of  imported  oil  to  Canada.  While 
both  of  the.se  pricing  policies  may  have 
seemed  appropriate  for  conditions  at  the 
time,  they  have  resulted  in  ga.s  trade  ar- 
rangements that  are  now  uncompetitive. 
We  understand  that  the  U.S.  recently  pro 


party  to  a  contract  makes  the  necessary 
election,  prices  would  be  adjusted  by  means 
of  "ramp  up"  and  ramp  down"  pricing 
mechanisms.  If  neither  party  makes  such  an 
election,  the  parties  would  remain  under 
their  existing  contract.  High  priced  natural 


posed  to  the  Canadian  government^  at^  the     ^^  would  be  ramped  down,  until  the  price 

'"■'  '     paid  reaches  the  applicable  price  indicator. 

This  adjustment  would  take  twelve  months. 
Low  priced  natural  gas  would  be  ramped  up. 
until  the  price  paid  reaches  the  applicable 
price  indicator.  This  adjustment  would  take 
thirty-six  months.  The  prices  would  remain 
al  the  applicable  price  indicator  for  an  addi- 


September  28  meeting  of  the  bilateral 
Energy  Consultative  Mechanism,  that  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  establish  a  new  framework 
that  would  put  their  bilateral  gas  trade  on  a 
market-sensitive  and  flexible  basis,  with 
buyer-.seller  negotiated  arrangements  lead- 
ing to  varying  gas  prices  at  the  border.  This 


propo-sal  necessitates  the  di.scontinuance  of      j^^^^,  ^^^  ^onth  period  before  complete  de 
the  uniform  border  and  formula  established     ^^^^j^^,  ^.^^,j  ^^^^^^ 


price,  and  the  return  to  competitive  trading 
arrangements.  This  is  a  position  we  strongly 
support,  as  we  believe  the  existing  pricing 
policies  are  resulting  in  heavy  economic 
penalties  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

We  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
long-term  and  .secure  supply  of  natural  gas 
to  the  United  States  from  Canada,  which 
has  been  a  dependable  .source  of  supplemen 
tal  gas  to  our  domestic  production.  Canadi- 
an gas.  however,  should  be  purcha.sed  on  a 
competitive  basis,  with  import  arrange- 
ments having  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
market  conditions.  We  thus  urge  you.  in  co 
ordination  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
increase  the  diplomatic  efforts  with  Canada 
to  expeditiously  establish  a  market-ba.sed 
arrangement  for  gas  trade  with  Canada. 
Prompt  movement  to  a  more-competitive 
gas  trade  framework,  will  bring  needed 
relief  and  benefits  to  both  countries.  In  ad 
dition,  your  relinquishment  of  the  uniform 
border  price  will  expedite  this  process. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  whatever 
way  possible  in  your  bilateral  di.scu.ssions.  as 
we  consider  this  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  urgency. 

Sincerely. 
Mark    O.    Hatfield.    James    A    McClure. 

Slade  Gorton.  John  Melcher.  Daniel  J. 

Evans.     Bob     Packwood.     Steven     D. 

Symms.    Max    S.    Baucus.    and    Pete 

Wilson. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Madam    President. 

before  I  return  to  the  legislation  that 

is  now  before  the  Senate,  I  would  note 

my  confidence  that  during  the  course 


At  specific  times  during  the  ramp  up  or 
ramp  down,  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  at 
the  end  of  the  ramp,  either  party  to  a  con- 
tract could  terminate  the  contract,  subject 
to  certain  supply  and  purchase  obligations. 

The  applicable  price  indicator  would  be  es- 
tablished in  two  parts.  For  the  six  months 
beginning  the  first  day  of  the  .second  full 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  a  tempo- 
rary price  indicator  iTPIi  would  be  in 
effect.  It  would  be  equal  to  the  NGPA  sec- 
tion 103  price  for  natural  gas. 

Thereafter,  a  free  market  price  indicator 
(FMPIi  would  go  into  effect.  It  would  be 
based  on  the  volume  weighted  average  price 
ol  new-new  gas"  contracts  including  im- 
ported gas. 

Section  102  adds  new  section  316  to  the 
NGPA.  Section  316  establishes  a  mechanism 
by  which  lake-or  pay  percentages  for  exist- 
ing natural  gas  purchase  contracts  could  be 
reduced,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser, 
during  the  3  years  following  enactment.  The 
minimum  take  could  be  reduced  to  as  little 
as  50  percent  of  deliverability  during  the 
first  year.  60  percent  during  the  second 
year,  and  70  percent  during  the  third  year 
Volumes  not  taken  could  be  sold  to  another 
purcha.ser. 

Section  103  adds  new  sections  317  and  318 
to  the  NGPA.  Section  317  establishes  a 
market  out  authority  whereby  either  party 
to  an  existing  contract  for  the  first  sale  for 
resale  of  natural  gas  may  exercise  a  unilat- 
eral right  to  terminate  the  contract.  Section 
318  establishes  a    right  of  first  refu.sal"  or  a 

right    of    first    offer      for    the    purchaser 


which  could  be  exerci-sed.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, after  termination  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Section  104  adds  a  new  section  319  to  the 
NGPA  Section  319  requires  pipelines  to 
transport  natural  gas  for  others,  if  the  gas  is 
released  take-or-pay  gas.  or  if  the  gas  was 
subject  to  a  contract  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 131. 

TITLE  II  — REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS AND  REPEAL  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER 
CERTAIN  FIRST  SALES 

Section  201  adds  new  subsections  121  (f) 
and  ig)  to  the  NGPA.  Sub.section  <f)  pro- 
vides for  immediate  deregulation  of  three 
categories  of  natural  gas  .sold  under  con- 
tracts for  the  first  sale  for  resale: 

(a)  "New-new  gas"  — natural  gas  sold  under 
contracts  entered  into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment; 

(b)  "Renegotiated  gas"  natural  gas  sold 
under  contracts  renegotiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  if  the  new  renegotiated  con- 
tract so  provides:  and 

<c)  Relea-sed  take  or  pay  gas"— volumes 
of  natural  gas  previously  sold  under  a  con- 
tract which  are  released  from  that  contract 
because  the  pipeline  exercises  the  take-or- 
pay  reduction  mechanism  established  by  the 
bill. 

Subsection  <g)  provides  for  removal  of 
wellhead  price  controls  on  all  remaining  cat- 
egories of  natural  gas  .sold.  Gas  subject  to 
the  phasing  provisions  would  t>e  deregulated 
upon  expiration  of  the  price  adjustment 
mechanism  di.scu.ssed  below. 

Section  203  repeals  provisions  of  the 
NGPA  that  allow  reimposition  of  natural 
gas  price  controls  by  the  President,  subject 
to  a  one- Hou.se  veto,  or  by  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution. 

TITLE  III  — LIMITATIONS  ON  PASSTHROUCH  OF 
CERTAIN  PURCHASED  CAS  COSTS 

Section  301  amends  .section  601  of  the 
NGPA  to  add  a  prudency"  test  for  pipeline 
purchases  of  natural  gas  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  or  renegotiated  after  the  date  on 
which  the  free  market  price  indicator  goes 
into  effect. 

It  also  requires  a  dollar  for  dollar  pa.ss- 
through  for  .savings  in  purchased  gas  costs 
recognized  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
take  or-pay  reductions,  price  reductions  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  price  adjustment 
mechanism,  or  any  other  purcha.sed  gas  cost 
reductions. 

It  requires  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commi-ssion  iFERC)  to  review  natural  gas 
purchases  by  interstate  pipelines  if  the  aver- 
age cost  under  new  and  renegotiated  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  any  month  exceeds 
110  percent  of  the  tree  market  price  indica- 
tor. 

TITLE  IV  -  REMOVAL  OF  IMPEDIMENTS  TO 
INTERSTATE  MOVEMENTS  OF  GAS 

Section  401  adds  a  new  .section  121  to  the 
NGPA.  This  contract  carriage  authorization 
requires  interstate  pipelines,  intrastate  pipe- 
lines, and  local  distribution  companies,  to 
transport  natural  gas  for  other  purchasers. 
Detailed  terms  and  conditions  are  imposed. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  voluntary  trans- 
portation arrangements.  Financial  incen- 
tives for  pipelines  to  participate  in  contract 
carriage  transportation  are  provided. 

Sections  404  and  40.")  amend  sections  311 
and  312  of  the  NGPA  They  provide  FERC 
with  authority  to  allow  more  flexible  pur 
chase,  transportation,  and  .sales  arrange- 
ments between  and  among  interstate  pipe- 
lines, intrastate  pipelines,  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies. 


TITLE  V  — ADDITIONAL  AlITHORITIES  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

Section  501  imposes  a  limitation  on  inter 
state  pipeline  sales  to  affiliated  intrastate 
pipelines.  Section  502  imposes  retrictions 
upon  off-system  sales  of  natural  gas  by 
interstate  pipelines.  Section  503  provides  a 
limited  antitrust  exemption  to  independent 
producers  to  develop  cooperative  a.s.socia- 
tions  and  to  carry  out  voluntary  actions  to 
market  natural  gas. 

TITLE  VI  — REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
NATURAL  GAS  AND  PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 

Section  601  repeals  certain  provisions  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978 

Section  602  repeals  of  the  incremental 
pricing  requirements  for  natural  gas  under 
the  NGPA. 

In  addition  to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  the  Committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  regarding  natural  gas  im 
ports  to  be  offered  as  a  Committee  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor,  if  negotiations 
currently  underway  between  private  parties, 
and  between  officials  of  the  United  States 
and  natural  gas  exporting  countries  do  not 
succeed  in  lowering  natural  gas  import 
prices  sufficiently  by  the  lime  the  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
first,  and  foremost,  the  bill  contains 
transitional  provisions  to  smoothl.v 
move  both  low-cost  and  high-co.st  gas 
to  fair  market  value  over  a  period  of 
time.  In  the  case  of  a  high-price  ga.s 
contract,  if  either  party  elects,  the 
price  of  the  gas  sold  under  that  con- 
tract would  be  ramped-down  over  12 
months  to  market  value.  In  the  case  of 
a  low-priced  gas  contract  if  either 
party  elects,  the  price  of  the  gas  sold 
under  that  contract  would  be  ramped- 
up  over  36  months  to  market  value. 
Gas  which  has  been 
ramped  down  would 
market  value  for  an 
month  period  before 
trolled. 

On  balance,  the  bill 
immediate  price  relief 
At  the  same  time  it  would  also  provide 
price  incentives  necessary  for  in- 
creased and  more  efficient  production. 
In  addition,  it  affords  the  natural  gas 
industry  a  degree  of  security  and  cer- 
tainty through  the  gradual  adjust- 
ment of  wellhead  prices  over  the  44- 
month  transition  period. 

Producers  and  pipelines  who  renego- 
tiate existing  contracts  would,  by  such 
renegotiation,  exempt  tho.se  contracts 
from  price  controls  and  other  Federal 
regulations.  Similarly,  contracts  for 
new  .supplies  of  natural  gas  will  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  price  controls  or 
regulation.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
producers  and  pipelines  that  wish  to 
stay  with  their  existing  contracts  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

During  the  transition,  both  produc- 
ers and  pipelines  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  market  out  contracts  that 
are  un.satisfactory  and  cannot  be  re- 
negotiated. However,  the  contract  ter- 
mination provisions  protect  pipelines 
from  having  needed  gas  supplies  shut- 
in.  and  they  protect  producers  from  a 


ramped   up   or 

be    limited    to 

additional    6- 

being    decon- 

would   provide 
for  consumers. 


situation  in  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  sell  their  gas  to  their  tradition- 
al pipeline  buyer.  Moreover,  pipelines 
are  afforded  either  a  right-of-first-re- 
fusal  or  a  right-of-first-offer  for  gas 
subjected  to  a  market  out.  depending 
upon  the  circumstances.  This  will  pro- 
tect pipelines  and  pipeline  customers 
from  abrupt  interruptions  in  needed 
supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Another  key  element  of  the  bill  is  its 
take-or-pay  provisions.  Under  S.  1715, 
at  the  option  of  the  pipeline,  existing 
contracts  may  be  subject  to  a  take-or- 
pay  reduction  of  up  to  50  percent 
during  the  first  year.  60  percent 
during  the  .second  year,  and  70  percent 
during  the  third  year.  This  would 
enable  pipelines  to  refrain  from 
paying  for  gas  that  they  would  other- 
wise be  contractually  obligated  to  pay 
for.  but  not  accept  immediate  delivery 
of.  thereby  saving  gas  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  Interstate  Natu- 
ral Gas  Association  of  America,  the 
gas  pipelines'  principal  trade  associa- 
tion, has  concluded  that  this  provision 
alone  could  reduce  pipeline  prepay- 
ment liabilities  by  S4.2  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period  if  S.  1715  is  enacted  this 
year. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  bill  is  the  contract  termi- 
nation provision,  which  would  allow 
both  producers  and  pipelines  to 
market  out  their  existing  gas  con- 
tracts. The  bill  provides  that  either 
party  to  a  contract  may  exercise  the 
unilateral  right  to  terminate  a  con- 
tract. This  action  is  authorized  at  cer- 
tain times  during  the  ramp-up  and 
ramp-down  of  gas  prices,  as  well  as  al 
the  end  of  the  ramping  process. 

The  right  to  terminate  an  existing 
contract  was  a  central  element  of  the 
President's  original  natural  gas  legisla- 
tive proposal,  and  for  good  reason. 
Many  of  the  contracts  signed  by  pro- 
ducers after  the  enactment  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  in  1978  contained 
provisions  which,  in  hindsight,  were  ill 
advised.  Unless  these  contracts  are 
modified,  either  voluntarily  or  legisla- 
tively, they  will  continue  to  create 
chaos  in  the  marketplace.  Thus,  the 
market  out  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
there,  in  part,  to  enable  pipelines  and 
producers  to  terminate  these  out- 
dated contracts;  they  are  also  there  to 
encourage  voluntary  contract  renego- 
tiation. Clearly,  in  a  situation  where 
either  party  to  a  contract  is  author- 
ized to  unilaterally  terminate  a  con- 
tract, there  is  a  great  deal  of  incentive 
for  both  parlies  to  renegotiate.  And 
recall  that  the  commiilee's  bill  deregu- 
lates renegotiated  contracts. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
that  the  contract  termination  provi- 
sions will  result  in  gas  being  shut-in. 
and  in  immediate  gas  shortages.  This 
is  an  unlikely  po.ssibility.  bccau.se  pro- 
ducers make  money  only  by  producing 
gas.  and  pipelines  make  money  only  by 
purchasing,   transporting,   and   selling 


gas.  Furthermore,  the  bill  contains 
specific  provisions  to  prevent  the  shut- 
in  of  gas  supplies  currently  under  con- 
tract. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  host  of  con- 
sumer protection  provisions,  some  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It 
contains  an  enhanced  recovery  re- 
quirement, mandating  enhanced  recov- 
ery efforts  by  producers  of  old  gas.  It 
defuses  indefinite  price  escalator 
clau.ses  which  otherwise  will  threaten 
gas  consumers  with  runaway  prices.  It 
contains  a  prudent  purchase  rule  de- 
nying the  passthrough  by  pipelines  of 
certain  gas  costs  if  they  are  excessive. 
It  restricts  market  raiding  by  inter- 
state gas  pipelines,  thereby  retaining 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  gas  for  their 
own  customers. 

The  bill  also  repeals  incremental 
pricing  and  parts  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
which  have  proven  over  the  years  to 
be  ineffective  or  to  have  had  a  detri- 
mental impact  on  both  gas  consumers 
and  gas  markets. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  S.  1715  would  benefit 
the  Nation.  American  gas  consumers 
will  be  much  better  off  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  than  under  a  continuation 
of  existing  law.  Those  who  assert  oth- 
erwise are  wrong.  Just  like  they  were 
wrong  about  what  would  happen  to  oil 
prices  following  decontrol. 

I  note  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  provided  the  committee 
with  an  analysis  concluding  that  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the  bills  various 
elements  would  yield  consumers  $23 
billion  in  benefits  and  long-term  price 
relief,  as  compared  to  what  would  oth- 
erwise occur  under  existing  law 
through  1995.  These  benefits  result 
from  an  increase  in  overall  production, 
lower  average  wellhead  prices,  and  re- 
duced outlays  for  imported  gas.  From 
1982  to  1995.  the  committee  bill  will 
increa,se  overall  domestic  gas  produc- 
tion by  about  4  tcf.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  4  tcf  increase  re- 
sults from  old  gas  production  increas- 
ing by  6  tcf  relative  to  NGPA  produc- 
tion levels,  while  new  and  high  cost 
gas  production  actually  decreases. 

This  economically  efficient  use  of 
our  lowest  cost  sources  of  gas  first  is  a 
principal  reason  why  average  wellhead 
prices  will  be  lower  under  S.  1715.  The 
other  reason  for  lower  prices  is  that 
the  committee  bill  releases  purchasers 
from  the  rigidities  of  the  NGPA  and 
existing  contracts  which  mandate 
above  market  prices  for  some  gas.  The 
combination  of  increased  domestic 
production  and  lower  average  well- 
head prices  will  lead  to  reduced  out- 
la.ys  by  American  consumers  for  im- 
ported gas.  as  increased  production  of 
cheaper  domestic  gas.  In  turn  domes- 
tic production  displaces  more  expen- 
sive imported  gas  and  thus  forces 
import  prices  down. 
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The  Department  of  Energy  study 
used  realistic  assumptions  to  reach 
these  conclusions.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
its  assumptions  were  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  and  thus  underestimated  the 
benefits  to  consumers.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  concerning  the  basic  con- 
clusion of  the  DOE  study,  which  is 
that  the  committee  bill  will  result  in 
all  gas  prices  moving  rapidly  toward 
market  price.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  market  price  will  be  estab- 
lished by  looking  at  the  prices  for  al- 
ternative fuels. 

The  other  assumptions  in  the  DOE 
study  are  al.so  reasonable,  if  .somewhat 
conservative.  The  DOE  study  assumes 
the  price  of  oil  during  the  1983-90 
time  period  will  range  between  $31 
and  $33  per  barrel  \n  1982  dollars. 
Lower  oil  prices  would  result  in  lower 
gas  prices  to  consumers  under  the 
committee  bill  since  the  committee  bill 
creates  a  free  market  in  which  gas 
prices  must  be  competitive  with  oil 
prices. 

The  DOE  study  assumes  decontrol 
will  yield  only  a  10  tcf  increase  in  old 
gas  reserves.  This  is  a  conservative 
figure.  There  are  studies  that  indicate 
decontrol  will  increase  old  gas  reserves 
in  excess  of  50  tcf.  A  larger  old  gas  re- 
serve response  than  10  tcf  will  mean 
lower  average  prices  than  indicated  in 
the  DOE  study  since  there  will  be  a 
greater  displacement  of  high  cost  and 
imported  gas  by  cheaper-to-produce 
old  gas. 

The  DOE  study  does  not  capture  the 
full  beneficial  effects  of  the  committee 
bill.  The  committee  bill,  unlike  exist- 
ing law,  provides  a  statutory  solution 
to  the  so-called  contract  problem." 
The  DOE  study  underplays  the  bene- 
fit of  that  solution  because  it  assumes 
that  problem  contracts  will  be  renego- 
tiated under  existing  law  to  be  market 
responsive  by  1985.  Looking  at  the 
chaos  in  today's  market,  this  appears 
to  be  a  very  generous  assessment  of 
the  future  under  existing  law. 

In  addition  to  the  general  economic 
benefits  of  the  bill,  there  would  be 
substantial  State-by-State  consumer 
gas  pricp  relief.  Consumers  in  every 
State  would  obtain  significantly  lower 
gas  prices  in  the  first  year  following 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Industry 
and  Government  studies  bear  this  out 
as  set  forth  in  the  material  which  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  any 
natural  gas  bill  mu.st  be  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  need  to  limit  con- 
sumer gas  prices  and  the  equally  im- 
portant need  to  insure  that  gas  short- 
ages do  not  occur  later  in  this  decade. 
We  must  achieve  that  balance.  Above 
all,  we  must  avoid  enacting  legislation 
that  does  nothing  more  than  compel 
gas  consumers,  in  the  long  run,  simply 
to  exchange  one  form  of  economic 
hardship  for  another.  We  must  not 
forget  the  chronic  and  increasingly 
severe  gas  shortages  of  the  1970's  that 
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closed  schools,  businesses,  hospitals, 
and  threatened  homes  throughout  the 
Midwest.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  after  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  when 
gas  prices  increased  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  Federal  law.  increases  in  fact  dic- 
tated by  the  law  regardless  of  the 
supply-demand  situation  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

During  the  committee  hearings, 
then  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Chairman  C.  M.  Butler  com- 
mented on  the  nature  of  our  challenge 
in  development  comprehensive  natural 
gas  legislation.  He  observed  that; 

The  probU-m  that  we  have  before  us  is  not 
a  Republiran  problem.  It  i.s  not  a  Democrat- 
ic problem.  It  i.s  not  a  liberal  problem.  It  us 
not  a  con.servalive  problem.  It  i.s  an  Ameri- 
can problem,  and  it  deserves  an  American 
answer.  Partisanship  can  play  no  role  if  we 
are  to  find  a  solution  for  the  long  run. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  it  note- 
worthy that  this  bill  has  extensive 
support.  The  list  of  supporters  of  the 
bill  includes  the  following  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  many  individual  busi- 
nesses and  industrial  corporations: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Mining  Congre.ss. 

American  Paper  Institute 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti 
tule. 

Busine.ss  Roundtable. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

Council  of  Indu.strial  Boiler  Owners. 

Highway  U.sers  Federation. 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Cattlemen  s  Association. 

National  Coal  A.ssociation. 

National  GranKe. 

National  Oil  Jobbers  Council. 

National  Petroleum  Refiners  Association. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  A.ssociation. 

Petrochemical  Energy  Group 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group. 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 

Rubber  Manufacturers  A.s.sociation. 

National  Automobile  Manufacturers. 

Over  the  past  .several  months,  more 
than  650  people  have  written  to  me  in 
support  of  natural  gas  decontrol. 

This  comproml.se  legislative  propo.sal 
has  the  full  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  his  October  4.  1983  statement 
on  the  1983  National  Energy  Policy 
Plan,  President  Reagan  slates  that: 

The  world  euergy  .scene  remains  volatile. 
Even  though  we  now  produce  about  90"r  as 
much  energy  as  we  consume,  we  need  to 
press  onward  with  improvements.  The  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Plan  we  tran.smit  to 
Congress  today  di.scus.ses  all  of  our  plans 
and  accomplishments  But  it  emphasizes  the 
need  to  finish  the  task  of  decontrolling  nat- 
ural gas.  Today,  ihe  regulatory  system  has 
led  to  higher  prices  and  lower  supplies. 
Today  we  have  unused  capacity  that  natural 
gas  control  is  restricting.  Thai  capacity 
could  lower  prices,  reduce  oil  imports,  and 
set  us  on  a  .sensible  course  for  the  future. 

Vice  President  Bush  staled  on  Octo- 
ber  14,   1983,   thai  -the  President   is 


fully  behind  decontrol."  Secretary 
Hodel  has  al.so  expres.sed  the  adminis- 
tration's full  support  for  the  commit- 
tees bill.  In  a  letter  dated  July  18. 
1983.  Secretary  Hodel  stated  that  the 
bill,  as  subsequently  amended,  "is  fair, 
comprehensive  legislation,  and  moves 
us  toward  the  goal  of  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  " 

In  conclusion,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  adopt  the  comprehensive 
and  balanced  approach  contained  in  S. 
1715.  The  chaos  in  the  market  and  the 
certainty  of  ever-rising  prices  will  only 
expose  natural  gas  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers to  additional  hardships  and 
penalties  under  existing  law.  The 
Senate  must  act.  and  act  now.  to  ease 
the  economic  burden  on  those  citizens 
who  are  least  capable  of  bearing  the 
increased  costs  of  natural  gas. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  economic  studies  of 
S.  1715  that  I  cited  previously  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stud- 
ies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC  July  21.  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 

Chainnan.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Per  your  request,  my 
staff  ha-s  evaluated  the  information  provid- 
ed by  Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence  in  his  letter 
to  you  of  July  20th.  providing  American  Gas 
A.ssociation  comments  on  Ihe  Senate  Com- 
promi.se  bill  on  natural  gas.  We  have  further 
provided  comment  on  the  Sharp  Committee 
Print  version  of  propo.sed  natural  gas  legis- 
lation which  IS  supported  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  the  American  Gas  Association. 

I   hope  these  comments  will   be  of  .some 
help    If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely. 

Jan  W.  Mares, 
Acting  Director. 
Polici/.  Planning  and  Analysis. 

Enclosures. 

Comparison  of  NGPA.  Sharp  and  Senate 
Compromise  Proposals 

SUMMARY 

The  Sharp  proposal  represents  a  marginal 
improvement  over  the  NGPA  becau.se  it 
gives  more  contractual  flexibility  to  deal 
with  the  current  market  surplus.  Neverthe- 
less, the  bill  will  provide  no  long-term  gains 
over  the  NGPA  becau.se  it  maintains 
NGPA  s  pricing  regulations.  The  American 
Gas  A.ssociation  lAGA)  is  incorrect  in  as- 
.serting  that  the  Senate  Compromise  pro- 
vides less  long-term  benefits  than  Ihe  Sharp 
bill.  By  Ignoring  the  additional  old  gas  re- 
.serves  added  through  the  decontrol  of  old 
gas  and  by  ignoring  NGPAs  (and  Sharp's) 
subsidization  of  gas  import  prices.  AG  A  has 
ignored  the  major  benefits  of  the  Senate 
Compromi.se  The  Department  estimates  the 
net  economic  gains  relative  to  the  NGPA. 
from  the  Senate  compromise  bill  to  be  ap- 
proximately $11  billion.  The  gains  of  the 
Sharp  bill  are  less  than  one  billion  dollars. 

FLAWS  IN  AGA  ANALYSIS 

AGA  has  failed  to  show  gains  in  the 
Senate  proposal  relative  to  the  Sharp  pro- 


po.sal for  three  reasons.  First,  we  believe 
.ACi.A  IS  a.ssuming  constant  import  quantities 
;iikI  prices  acrcss  all  cases.  Therefore,  the 
biiitfits  of  old  gas  decontrol  in  reducing 
marginal  domestic,  and  therefore  Canadian 
import,  prices  is  ignored.  Second  AGA  as 
.sumes  no  old  gas  supply  response  to  decon 
trol.  Lower  marginal  prices  for  nevi  gas 
under  the  Senate  compromise  lead  to  less 
production.  There  is  no  old  gas  supply  re 
sponse  to  compensate.  Third.  AGA  wrongly 
assumes  adverse  consumer  impacts  from 
higher  old  gas  prices.  Old  gas  prices  may 
well  rl.se  by  almost  25  percent  per  year 
under  the  Senate  compromise,  however, 
even  larger  volumes  of  new  gas  will  decline 
in  price  (e.g..  new  gas  prices  are  70  to  80 
cents  per  mcf  lower  under  the  Senate  pro 
posal  than  under  the  Sharp  proposal  in  1985 
and  1986).  Table  2  shows  that  consumers 
and  the  national  economy  gain  significantly 
from  a  bill  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee 

THE  sharp  proposal   iCOMMITTKE  PFlNTi 

The  Sharp  proposal  provides  a  short-run 
fix  to  the  current  gas  contracts  problem 
while  retaining  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
(NGPA)  price  controls  on  all  categories  of 
natural  gas.  The  market-out  and  take-or-pay 
provisions  of  the  Committee  print  attempt 
to  redress  the  problem  of  rising  gas  prices 
despite  1.4-2.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  excess 
deliverability 

Sharp's  short-term  fixes 

The  Sharp  bill  provisions  on  take-or-pay 
requirements  and  market-out  would  reduce 
average  prices  for  gas  paid  by  pipeline  com- 
panies and  end-users  in  the  short-run  (1983- 
1985).  compared  to  current  law.  In  the  cur- 
rent surplus  market,  pipelines  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  sales  would  market-out 
of  high-priced  contracts  and  renegotiate 
contracts  al  lower  prices.  Additionally,  pipe- 
lines would  take  advantage  of  lower  take' 
requirements  on  high-priced  gas  and  instead 
would  purchase  greater  volumes  of  low-cost 
gas.  The  resulting  supply  mixture  would 
lower  the  average  price  at  which  pipelines 
buy  and  sell  gas.  Lower  prices  in  the  short- 
term  would  increase  gas  demand,  which 
would  absorb  the  current  surplus  of  gas  de- 
liverability. Notably,  the  more  severe  take- 
or-pay  reductions  under  the  Sharp  proposal 
v^ould  impose  an  inequitable  financial 
burden  on  high-cost  gas  producers  that  is 
not  reflected  in  aggregate  price  projections. 

Disadvantages  of  Sharp  relative  to  Senate 
proposal 

AGA  is  wrong  to  claim  Sharp  has  any 
long-term  gain  over  NGPA.  It  provides  con- 
tractual fixes,  but  not  any  basic  pricing  or 
institutional  changes.  Sharp  makes  no  long- 
term  changes  in  NGPA,  so  it  can  provide  no 


lonR-lerm  benefu.s  as  compared  to  the  cur 
rcnl  law 

.Since  Sharp  maintains  so  much  of  the 
NGPAs  structure  it  retains  many  of  the 
current  laws  market  distortions: 

1 1  )  Old  gas  underproduction.  NGPA  regu- 
lated price  ceilings  create  a  disincentive  to 
produce  old  gas  where  production  costs  are 
higher  than  the  regulated  NGPA  price. 
Regulated  prices  of  old  gas  often  are  very 
low  I  range  is  $  .28  to  $2,00  per  mcf).  leading 
to  premature  abandonment  of  wells.  In  the 
absence  of  regulation,  this  old  gas  could  be 
produced  and  sold  below  average  prevailing 
market  price  levels.  Price  controls  on  old  gas 
will  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  8-11  tcf 
of  low-cost  gas  reserves. 

(2)  High-cost  gas  oi'crproduction.  To  en- 
courage the  production  of  new  and  higher 
cost  gas.  the  NGPA  raised  the  prices  of  new 
gas,  and  did  not  regulate  deep  gas  prices  at 
all.  As  a  result,  more  costly  sources  are  de- 
veloped ahead  of  less  costly  sources  'old  gas 
reserves,  in  particular).  Gas  prices  were  also 
inflated,  forcing  consumers  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Since  gas  prices  are  based  on  average 
purchase  costs,  the  cushion  '  of  price-con- 
trolled old  gas  supplies  held  by  many  inter- 
state pipelines  has  allowed  these  pipelines 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  high-cost  gas  above  its 
true  market  value. 

(3)  Import  subsidies.  NGPA  price  regula- 
tions on  old  gas  also  have  subsidized  import- 
ed 'primarily  Canadian)  gas  prices.  Since 
imported  gas  is  priced  against  the  most  ex- 
pensive domestic  new  gas  supplies,  domestic 
price  subsidies  translate  directly  into  import 
price  subsidies.  As  a  result,  consumer.s  pay 
higher  prices,  and  U.S.  dollars  are  drained 
out  of  the  economy  for  gas  that  could  be 
produced  domestically  at  a  lower  cost  We 
estimate  that  consumers  will  pay  almost 
five  billion  dollars  more  for  imported  gas 
than  they  would  under  the  Senate  compro- 
mise, which  decontrols  old  gas  and  removes 
this  subsidy. 

(4)  Barriers  to  End-user/producer  bar- 
gains: The  lack  of  an  effective  mandatory 
contract  carriage  provision  reduces  competi- 
tion in  gas  markets  that  would  enable  some 
industrial  consumers  to  negotiate  directly 
with  producers.  The  Sharp  bill  would  keep 
average  delivered  prices  higher  than  neces- 
sary because  it  lacks  contract  carriage.  Such 
a  provision  would  allow  industrial  users 
direct  access  to  a  variety  of  field  supplies, 
increasing  their  ability  to  purchase  the 
lowest  cost  gas  available.  Producers  would 
respond,  in  a  deregulated  market,  by  com- 
petitively bidding  prices  down. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  SHARP  AND  SENATE  BILLS 

Table  1  compares  the  effects  of  the 
NGPA.  the  Sharp  proposal,  and  the  Senate 
compromi.se.  Sharp  provides  short-term  ben- 
efits of  lower  consumer  prices  and  addition- 


al production  as  the  surplus  is  absorbed  and 
wellhead  prices  are  lowered.  It  provides  no 
gam  after  1985.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate  compromise  does  provide  long-term 
benefits  relative  to  NGPA.  Prices  (including 
import  prices)  remain  lower  and  production 
and  reserve  additions  higher  than  NGPA 
levels  from  1985  to  1995.  Table  2  compares 
the  Net  National  Economic  Benefits 
(NNEBi  of  the  Sharp  and  Senate  proposals 
relative  to  NGPA.  The  Sharp  proposal  pro- 
vides net  benefits  to  the  economy  of  only  $1 
billion,  the  Senate  compromise  provides  al 
least  $11  billion  in  benefits  lo  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

This  NNEB  measure  is  determined  by  the 
combined  benefits  that  both  consumers  and 
producers  receive  from  a  change  in  policy 
'i.e..  replacing  or  amending  the  NGPA  with 
another  of  the  proposed  policies  being  con- 
sidered). By  summing  these  calculations  all 
transfers  between  producers  and  consumers 
cancel  out.  leaving  only  net  benefits.  If  the 
sum  is  positive,  the  policy  is  relatively  more 
efficient  than  NGPA 

THE  SENATE  COMPROMISE 

Because  we  believe  that  the  Senate  com- 
promise will  yield  increases  in  old  gas  re- 
serves comparable  to  those  achieved  under 
S.  615.  the  compromise  yields  price  and 
supply  effects  comparable  to  those  of  S.  615. 
Further  changes  in  current  provisions,  such 
as  additional  delays  in  the  date  of  complete 
decontrol,  are  likely  to  reduce  these  gains 
by  slowing  both  old  gas  productions  in- 
creases and  average  price  reductions. 

The  Senate  proposal  is  more  beneficial  to 
the  economy  because  it  decontrols  all  gas 
and  removes  the  NGPA  i  and  Sharp)  ineffi- 
ciencies mentioned  earlier 

From  1982  to  1995.  old  gas  production  in- 
creases by  6  tcf  relative  to  NGPA  produc- 
tion levels.  While  new  and  high  cost  gas  pro- 
duction decreases,  overall  production  in- 
creases by  about  4  tcf. ' 

The  Senate  proposal  ensures  that  this  in- 
crease in  overall  production  is  accompanied 
by  lower  average  costs.  Consumers  pay  less 
for  gas.  since  more  expensive  new  and  high- 
cost  gas  IS  displaced  by  lower  cost  old  gas 
supplies  -  These  lower  average  costs  and  in- 
creased production  levels  yield  $23  billion  in 
total  consumer  benefits  Producer  benefits 
decline  by  $12  billion,  due  to  the  revenue 
losses  of  new  and  high-cost  gas  producers. 
yielding  $11  billion  in  net  benefits. 

A  significant  portion  of  these  benefits  are 
realized  from  the  effects  of  old  gas  price  de- 
control on  imports.  Price  decontrol  leads  to 
both  lower  import  prices  and  quantities,  as 
increased  protiuciion  of  cheaper  domestic 
gas  displaces  expensive  imported  gas  and 
lower  marginal  new  gas  prices  reduce  import 
prices. 


TABLE  1  -COMPARISON  OF  THE  SHARP  AND  SENATE  PROPOSALS  WITH  THE  NGPA 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1990 

1995 

Pnoes  (1982  J/md) 

NCPA            „ 

Anwige  mduslnal 

NCP*                 _            -. 

„     _             267 

71,1 

2  86 

2  52 
2M 

3  82 

302 
289 
287 

3  96 

3  24 
320 

3  07 

4  25 

3  59 
3  58 

3  46 

4  62 

400 
4  01 
3  89 

502 

4  39 
4  41 
4  36 

53J 

5  42 

5  44 

267 

5  36 

3  68 

6  36 

'  Production  figures  are  cumulative  totals  derived 
from  Two-Market  Model  estimates  A  conservative 
estimate  of  10  tcf  of  additional  old  gas  supply  was 
added   into  production  totals  incromenUUy.   As  a 


result,  the  cumulative  total  of  added  old  gas  supply 
through  1995  only  accounts  for  about  6  of  the  10 
let  estimated  additions  lo  old  gas  reserves. 


The  average  cost  of  old  gas  supplies  added  lo  re- 
serves from  1982-1995  is  less  than  $3/mcf.  This  cor- 
rects errors  made  in  analysis  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels 
that  failed  to  account  for  either  displacement  or 
price  reductions  of  new  and  high-cost  gas  resulting 
from  old  gas  decontrol. 
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iw 


I9t3 


19M 


IMS 


I9M 


1«7 


1990 


I99S 


Stop 

Awjw  itwknlDl 

Stop 

ConinmBt 
GuMRaib 
NGM 
Stop 
ConpfOMSC 

Sum**  (idi 

DomntK  sumly 

NCP* 

Stop 

ConpromisB 
Resent  xtttiOK 

NOP* 

Stop 


if* 

3U 

3  51 
35? 

315 
311 

4?1 
4  0? 

461 
4  41 

503 
411 

S39 
5« 

637 
622 

496 
496 
496 

514 
410 
414 

S?7 
515 
514 

5  43 
5  40 
536 

5M 
5  79 
5  75 

619 
6?l 
616 

660 
66? 
661 

7  67 
769 
762 

S03 
503 
503 

4  7? 
4  7? 
4  7? 

463 
463 
463 

436 
4  33 

404 

4  S3 
4  51 
415 

4  74 
4  73 
4  21 

490 
490 
442 

5  74 
575 
S3S 

1719 
1/19 

17  73 
1141 
1140 

17% 
1144 
1137 

1811 
1131 
IS  35 

111? 
11  ?l 
1130 

ItOl 
1100 
1116 

1706 
1691 
17  ?l 

1547 
1535 
158a 

1504 
1504 
ISM 

14  51 
14  51 
1393 

14  01 
1409 
1311 

13  57 
1350 
141? 

131? 
1304 
1341 

1?64 
12  59 
1299 

1069 
1070 
1145 

840 
143 
950 

10  Id  oU  tas  supply  akniiul  to  S  615 


TABLE  2  -NET  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  OF 

ALTERNATIVES  RELATIVE  TO  NGPA  ' 

(li  hiaiB  ol  191?  Mm.  19l?-95  ilBciuitfd  it  6  pcrcmll 


S  615 

Snalt 

Gonpraiwsc 

Stop 

Net  luloul  (conunc  tcnHils 

?33 
123 

>1I0 

??6 
116 

+  110 

10 
71 

»9 

<  M  mntm  brad  on  DiM  ox  piicn.  nuckd  «s)M«M».  upply  ml 
dBtoiH  tmcast]  usat  n  001  Mm  6  upptemcnM  atoms  jnd  si<e(i«i(«> 
KatfSB  dm  HI  support  ol  Houst  Ittelitn*  dtoils 

Assumptions  for  Estimated  Impact  of  S. 
1715 

PRICE  ASSUMPTION 

The  wellhead  market  price  for  gas  (free 
market  price  indicator  or  FMPD  is  assumed 
to  be  $2.80/Mcf  based  on  the  followinR: 

A.  The  U.S.  average  wellhead  price 
through  May,  1983  (most  recent  data)  is 
$2.63/Mcf  and  appears  to  have  peaked  in 
the  first  quarter.  The  average  wellhead  pur- 
chase price  for  interstat"  pipelines  through 
September.  1983  is  $2.76/Mcf  The  NGPA 
Section  103  price,  which  will  be  used  as  the 
temporary  FMPl  during  the  first  six 
months  of  phasing  under  S.  1715.  is  current- 
ly $2.825/Mcf. 

B.  A  slight  downward  trend  in  wellhead 
purchase  prices  from  early  1983  is  indicated 
by  the  September  22.  1983  House  Fossil 
Fuels  Subcommittee  staff  report  to  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  which 
shows  that  the  estimated  average  purchase 
gas  costs  for  the  28  responding  pipehnes  is 
expected  to  decline  slightly  from  April.  1983 
to  April.  1984 

C.  Industrial  gas  prices  are  at  competitive 
fuel  costs  (residual  fuel  oil)  in  most  markets. 
Oil  prices  are  not  expected  to  increase  in 
real  terms  over  the  next  year,  and  hence, 
the  average  wellhead  price  of  gas  is  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  (otherwise,  gas  would  be 
priced  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  market). 

/.  Highpnced  and  low-pnced  gas 
High  priced  gas  is  that  gas  in  a  pipeline 
supply  priced  at  or  above  the  NGPA  Section 
103  price  and  all  other  gas  is  low  priced  gas 
For  the  impact  one  year  after  enactment, 
high-priced  gas  declines  to  the  FMPI  and 
low-priced  gas  rises  one-third  of  the  way  to 
the  FMPI. 

2.  Imported  gas  prices 
S.  1715  provides  for  a  floor  amendment 
that  would  phase-down  the  liorder  price  of 
imported  gas  to  the  FMPI  over  12  months 
plus  the  cost  to  transport  the  gas  from  the 
wellhead  to  the  border.  This  effect  was  ap 


proximated  by  lowering  the  border  price  of 
imports  over  one  year  to  $3.30/Mcf  ($2.80 
plus  an  assumed  transmission  charge  of 
$0.50). 

Although  most  pipeline  PGA  filings 
showed  Canadian  gas  at  $4.94 /Mcf.  the  Ca 
nadian  cost  was  reduced  to  $4.40/ Mcf  for  all 
pipelines  to  more  accurately  portray  first 
half.  1983  gas  costs  from  which  price 
changes  were  measured. 

J.  Reduced  iakeor-pav 

S,  1715  permits  pipeline  companies  to  uni- 
laterally reduce  take-or-pay  requirements 
from  existing  contractual  levels  averaging 
over  80%  of  deliverability  to  50%  in  the  first 
year  following  enactment,  resulting  m  a  re- 
duction in  purchase  gas  costs  in  two  ways: 

A.  Lower-Cost  Mix:  The  calculations  re 
fleet  the  impact  of  pipelines  reducing  their 
takes  of  high-priced  gas  from  an  assumed 
75%  to  50%  of  deliverability  and  replacing  it 
with  a  like  volume  of  low  priced  gas.  Howev 
er.  the  volume  shifted  is  not  allowed  to 
exceed  25%  of  the  pipeline's  current  volume 
of  low-priced  gas  to  keep  the  estimate  con- 
servative. 

B.  Prepayment  Penalties:  The  unilateral 
reduction  in  contractual  take-or-pay  levels 
will  also  allow  pipelines  to  receive  gas  previ- 
ously paid  for.  and  to  also  avoid  incurring 
additional  lake  or-pay  liabilities  in  the 
future.  This  effect  was  calculated  from  the 
data  in  a  May.  1983  report  by  INGAA  based 
on  a  survey  of  its  membership.  The  data 
showed  their  members  expected  to  have  cu- 
mulative liabilities  of  $3,8  billion  by  the  end 
of  1983.  increasing  to  $6.1  billion  by  the  end 
of  1984.  The  value  shown  in  the  table  re- 
flects the  impact  on  gas  prices  by  partially 
eliminating  these  liabilities  from  the  pipe 
line's  rate  base  using  the  INGAA  member- 
ship's best  estimate  of  sales  for  1984.  The 
same  price  impact  per  unit  of  gas  .sold  was 
assumed  for  all  pipelines  since  specific  con 
tractual  data  would  be  needed  to  show  dif- 
ferences among  pipelines.  The  favorable 
impact  on  prices  is  likely  larger  than  shown 
since  the  more  recent  report  by  the  House 
Fossil  Fuels  Subcommittee  cites  that  take 
or-pay  liabilities  estimated  by  the  reporting 
pipelines  may  be  as  much  as  $10  billion  by 
the  end  of  1984. 

4.  Efficxencv  gains 

The  bill  contains  many  features  that  to- 
gether will  convert  today's  rigid,  inflexible 
industry  into  a  flexible,  market  responsive, 
highly  competitive  industry  from  the  well 
head  to  the  consumer  Specific  features  are 
cited  lielow: 

A.  Parties  will  have  complete  freedom  at 
any   lime  to  renegotiate  any  terms  of  any 


contract  to  eliminate  the  rigidities  that 
have  crept  into  their  contracts  and  are  now 
stifling  the  industry. 

B.  Access  to  all  gas  supplies  by  all  pipe- 
lines will  yield  a  more  efficient  distribution. 

C.  Contract  carriage  will  promote  competi- 
tion, expand  the  markets  for  gas.  and  lead 
to  innovative  approaches  to  lowering  the 
cost  to  transport  and  market  gas. 

D.  Elimination  of  incremental  pricing  and 
the  Fuel  U.se  Act  restriction  will  expand  the 
markets  for  gas. 

E.  The  expanded  gas  sales  from  the  above 
will  result  in  increased  utilization  of  the 
pipeline  and  distribution  systems,  providing 
a  larger  base  to  spread  their  fixed  costs 
over. 

F.  Pipelines  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
automatically  flow-through  all  costs  of  pur- 
chased gas.  but  will  have  to  demonstrate 
that  new  contracts  are  in  line  with  the 
market,  thus  discouraging  imprudent  pur- 
chasing practices. 

The  above  items  will  impact  costs  down- 
stream from  the  wellhead,  represented  by 
the  difference  between  the  average  price  of 
gas  to  all  consumers  and  the  average  pur- 
chase price  of  the  gas  supplied  to  those  cus- 
tomers. The  amount  this  difference  or 
margin  will  be  reduced  is  dependent  on  a 
judgemental  assessment.  A  reduction  of 
around  20  percent  would  seem  to  be  a  fair 
estimate.  However,  since  there  is  no  way  to 
set  a  precise  number,  a  very  low  value  of  5 
percent  was  used  in  the  calculations  to  mini- 
mize controversy.  The  efficiency  gains, 
which  would  apply  to  the  entire  down- 
stream system  (transmi.ssion  and  di.stribu 
lion),  were  determined  for  each  slate  and 
then  applied  to  other  pipelines  supply  serv- 
ing that  state. 

American  Gas  Association. 
Arlington.  Va..  July  20.  1983. 
Hon.  James  McClure. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Chairman  McClure;  As  your  com- 
mittee nears  the  end  of  its  heroic  efforts  to 
fashion  a  compromise  natural  gas  bill.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  some 
data  which  A.G.A.  has  just  developed  at  the 
request  of  some  members  of  your  commit- 
tee. The  information  compares  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  markup  vehicle/proposal 
(as  of  7/15/83).  with  the  NGPA  and  the  so- 
called  Sharp  committee  print  now  being 
used  by  the  House  Energy  Sul)commillee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels. 

The  attached  results  indicate  the  Senate 
Committee  proposal  will  result  in  more  gas 


Ufll  romplftiun.-i  aiul  Inwrr  n-t:iil  ^-a.--  pni  rs 
in   the  period   prmr   to    1987   than   would   be 
tlic    c.a-se    under    ihi     NCil'A     However,    the 
.Sharp  committee  print   would  bring  on  line 
e\en    more   ga.^   product  Lon.    more   well   corn 
pletiiin.--    while  holding  retail  pnce.s  to  lower 
level.-.   Ihaii   either  the  Senate   Knersy  Com 
mi!  tee  prcipo.-^al   or   Ihi    rurrent   NGPA.   For 
19H7     and     beyiirul     the    Sharp    committee 
print   continues  to  show   significantly  more 
favorable    resiilt.s    m    the    three    years    men 
iioneii  than  either  the  Senate  Energy  Com 
rnitlee   print   or   the   NCU'A    We  would   note 
that    the    Energy    Committee    proposal    pro 
duces    the    most     unfavorable    re.sult.s    after 
1987    in    the   areas   of    retail    prices   and   ga.s 
well   completions,   it    is  slightly   better   than 
the  NGPA  regarding  ga.s  production  though 
It   IS  le.s.s  favorable  than  the  Sharp  commit 
tee    print     Additionally,    under   the   Energy 
Committee    proposal.      low  cost    gas"    prices 
will  UK  ri  ;i.se  b>  an  estimated  18  9''f  per  year 
until  th(  V   are  decontrolled  in  1986    an  ex 
cessive  burden  on  consumers 

It    i.s   our    understanding    that    an    ametid 
ment  will  be  offered  m  the  next  day  or  .so  to 
include    direct    sales    m    the    ramp    up    and 
market  out  provision.'-  nf  I  he  bill    Tlie  inclu 
sum  of  low -cost  direct   sale  ga.v  in  the  ramp 
up  could  reduce  projected  utility  retail  gas 
prices  slightly   by   opening   up  to  the   inter 
state    market    some    lower    priced    reserves 
that,  under  the  legislation  a.s  currently  writ 
ten.    would    be    carved    out    for    intra.-;tate 
direct  sale  customers. 

We  appreciate  Mr  Chairman,  the  diligent, 
hard  work  ol  you  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  during  the  past  several  months 
of  the  markup  on  various  natural  ga.s  pro 
posals.  Yet.  I  mu.st  expre.ss  our  disappoint 
ment  that  the  bill  which  apparently  will  be 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  still  contains 
several  provisions  which  will  unnece.s-sanly 
increase  consumer  gas  prices  and  thus. 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  American  Ga-s 
.•\-ssociation  We  continue  to  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  report  legislation  which  wi 
can  endorse  without  accelerated  old  g;i>  de 
control  and  without  other  provisions  thai 
could  increase  consumer  gas  cost. 
Sincerely. 

Georck  H    I.awrfnce 

ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON  NATU- 
RAL GAS  PRICES,  WELL  COMPLETIONS  AND  PRODUCTION 


1983      1984      1985      1987      1990 


*«na{t  litddy  rtUil  {u  pna 

(J/BKBtu) 

Slurp  cpnminee  pnnt  485       484       5  13       584        701 

Senate  ptopos* 4  85       504       5  36       616       7  37 

NGP*  4  85       507       599       589       7  07 

Reuknlial  gas  ixict  ($/ 
MMBlui 
ShJfp  comminw  ptinl  546       5  41        5  7?       6  54        7  84 

Senate  proposal  546       567       603       695       8  ?7 

HOPK  5  46       567       6  73       6  59       7  90 

Industrial  gas  pna')  $/ 
MMBtu) 

Stop  cwnmiitee  P"nl  4  44       4  46       4  76       544       6  60 

Senate  noposal  444       46?       494       568       688 

NGPA  444       468       547        549       665 

SuOKSful  Hi  well 
omiplelians'  (ttnusam 

M*SI 

Stop  cnnminet  pnm  I?  8  13.5  117  113  10  4 

Senate  praposjl  12.«  122  103  101  9* 

NCP»               128  11.3  96  10  3  10? 

Pioductiofica(ialj*t»"(Tcl) 

Stop  commtlee  piKil  208  209  ?08  191  176 

Senate  proposal  ?08  ?09  ?06  189  1/3 

IKPA  208  209  ?06  187  172 

'  Utility  sales  oniy 

'  lOMf  48.  Mldcal  plus  devdopmenl  wells 

'  Associated  and  nonassociated    tidudes  impacts  ol  slwl  m  production 
capwiy 


.•\ssrMF>TioNs  FOR  AGA-TERA  Pricing 
HiMn.ATlONS     Jt'i.Y  19,  1983 

COMMON  TO  ALL  SCENARIOS 

Inflation  declining  gradually  from  current 
level  of  about  6  percent  to  about  4  4  percent 
bv  1990 

Crude  Oil  (RACi  $28  per  Bbl  in  1983.  e.sca 
lating   at   M'to  percent      real'    in    1984.   one 
percent       real"    in    1985.    and    two    percent 
real"  after  1985 

Residual  Oil  Prices  rising  from  rurrent 
levels  to  85  percent  of  crudt-  in  1985  and  9(J 
percent  of  crude  in  1990 

failure  wellhead  prices  for  all  gas  catego- 
ries reflect  specific  features  of  the  legisla 
live  alternatives  i.see  below  i 

The  Market-Clearing"  pnci  for  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead  i  excluding  severanci 
taxes  and  production-related  costi)  is  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  the  Btu  equiva- 
lent price  of  crude  oil  at  the  refinery 

Future  drilling,  discoveries,  reserve  addi- 
tions, and  gas  production  based  on  runs  of 
.\Cj.\  TER.A  supply  models  with  specified 
;i.s,sumptions 

Future  retail  prices  and  demands  based  on 
runs  of  the  AGA  TERA  Demand  Market- 
place Model 

NGPA 

From  1984  onwards.  New-New  gas  seeks  a 
price  level  such  that  the  overall  average  of 
all  gas  prices  is  equal  to  55  percent  of  crude 
oil. 

FYom  1985  onwards.  Intra.slate  and  Direct- 
Sale  gas  with  indefinite  price  escalators' 
will  .seek  a  price  equal  to  thai  of  New  .New- 
gas. 

In  1985:  'a-  thai  1977  to  1981  vintage  gas 
having  "indefinui  price  i-scalators  '  and  no 
inarket  outs  "  is  a.s-sumed  to  fly  up'  to  110 
percent  of  distillate  oil.  (b)  that  1977  to  1981 
vintage  gas  having  "market-ouls  "  seek.s  a 
price  equal  to  New -New  gas. 

By  1987,  all  indefinite  price  escalators  " 
will  have  been  renegotiat*  d  and  the  "fly-up" 
eliminated. 

F^rice  of  gas  imported  from  Canada  and 
Mexico: 

In  1984:  first  650  Billion  Cubic  feet  at 
$4  40  per  Mcf,  all  additional  at  $3.30  per 
Mcf 

In  1985  and  beyond  equal  to  average  price 
of  all  new  (i.e.  post  1976  i  domestic  gas. 

SHARP  COMMITTLt  PRINT 

In  1984.  New-New  gas  prices  assumed  to  be 
the  lower  of  (a)  the  NGPA  ceilings,  or  (b)  a 
level  consistent  with  recent  market-ouls. 

From  1985  onward,  all  post-1976  vintage 
gas.  including  New-New.  seeks  a  price  level 
such  that  the  overall  average  of  all  gas 
prices  (old  and  new)  is  equal  to  55  percent 
of  crude  oil. 

Statutory  market-outs"  eliminate  any 
■■fly-up  "  of  1977  to  1981  vintage  gas  in  1985. 

Take-or-pay  thresholds  are  not  allowed  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  annual  contract  quan- 
tities   for   three    years    from    1984    through 

1986. 

Price  of  gas  imported  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  follows  the  same  assumption  as  for 
the  NGPA. 

SENATE  O  iMMITIH-:  C01V1PR0MISE 

Between  1984  and  1986,  Pre-NGPA  pipe 
line  gas  supplies  (Sections  104,  105.  and  106i 
■■ramp-up'  from  NGPA  ceilings  to  the 
■■FTWPI  "  (Free  Market  Price  Indicator). 

Between      1984      and      1985.     Pre-NGPA 
Reform  pipeline  supplies  due  to  be  deregu 
lated  by  the  NGPA  (Sections  102.   103  and 
107  excluding  Section   102d  and  -some  Sec- 
tion 103)  Tamp-down"  from  current  prices 
to  the  'rMPI'. 


Certain  supplies  currently  above  the  esti- 
mated FMPI'  .  but  not  due  to  be  deregulat- 
ed by  the  NGPA  (Section  102d  and  some 
Section  103).  remain  at  the  NGPA  ceilings 
in  order  to  avoid  risking  loss  of  reserves 

The  estimated  "FMPI'  is  the  higher  of  <1) 
the  price  for  dtH:'ont rolled  gas  which  would 
cause  the  overall  average  price  to  be  55  per- 
cent of  crude  oil.  or  (2)  55  percent  of  crude 
oil 

From  1984  onward,  the  price  of  imported 
ga.s  is  equal  to  the  FMPI  at  the  exporting 
nation's  wellhead,  plus  applicable  transpor- 
tation cosus 

Take-or  Pay  ceilings  on  ail  categories  of 
gas  set  to  50  percent  of  annual  quanlitv  in 
1984.  60  percent  m  1985  and  70  percent 
thereafter 

AVLRAGf  GAS  PRICE  IMPACT  1  YEAR  FOLLOWING 

ENACTMENT  Of  S  1715 

Mdr  je-  tki] 


Net 
pnce 

dianjf 


Components  of  pro 
ctoige 


Pnce 


Pna 

n-  de- 

crease '     oease ' 


t,3M~,.        _....  -0-71  -t-018  -089 

v,v.         -84  -24  ^108 
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Source  ttatural  Gas  Supply  Association 

IVIr.  JOHNSTON.  Maidam  President, 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  be  con- 
.sidering  the  natural  pa.'=  bill  on  the  day 
after  we  have  turned  down  the  e.xlen- 
.sion  of  the  Federal  debt  increase.  The 
reason  that  thus  is  so  is  because  these 
two  measures  reflect  a  parallelism  in 
congressional  attitudes.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  Congress,  especially  the 
Senate,  is  strongly  against  Federal 
deficits.  It  is  also  strongly  against  the 
present  natural  gas  problem.  But 
when  it  comes  to  doing  anything  about 
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either.  Senators  and  Members  of  Con 
gress  go  off  in  535  different  directions. 
Madam  President,  there  is  no  doubt 
we  have  a  problem  with  deficits  and 
there  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  problem 
with  natural  gas.  The  thing  about 
which  there  is  doubt  is  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  Congre.ss  is  going  to  do  in  a 
coherent,  intelligent  sort  of  way. 

Madam  President,  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  1715  is  the  motion  under 
consideration.  1  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  S.  1715  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  To 
say  it  is  a  flawed  bill  would  be  correct. 
You  cannot  unscramble  this  egg  of 
natural  gas  rcfeulation  without  doing 
some  things  which  you  do  not  want  to 
do.  For  example,  you  cannot  do  so 
without  abrogating  contracts.  This  is 
one  Senator  to  whom  a  contract  has 
always  been  considered  .something 
that  was  binding  in  law  and  in  morals, 
and  which  should  never  be  abrogated. 
But.  indeed,  this  bill,  in  fact  virtually 
every  substitute  that  anybody  has  con- 
sidered, filed  or  even  talked  about,  in- 
volves abrogation  of  contracts  to  some 
degree  or  another.  The  reason  it  does 
so  is  that  you  cannot  get  from  here  to 
there,  you  cannot  get  from  todays 
problem  in  natural  gas  to  tomorrow's 
solution,  without  doing  some  things 
like  abrogating  contracts. 

What  is  our  problem.  Madam  Presi- 
dent? One  of  our  biggest  problems  is 
the  fact  that  while  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  wellhead  are  actually  going 
down,  natural  gas  prices  at  the  burner 
tip  are  actually  going  up.  Indeed,  in 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  the  av- 
erage increase  of  prices  of  natural  gas 
at  the  burner  tip  has  seen  a  48-cent  in- 
crease. Yet.  we  find  from  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  that  the 
price  of  gas  purchased  from  producers 
by  major  interstate  pipeline  companies 
has  come  down  from  $3.27  on  the  aver- 
age in  January  1983  to  $3.03  in  May 
1983.  This  represents  a  24-cent  de- 
crease in  the  purchase  price  by  major 
interstate  pipeline  companies  from 
producers. 

So  producer  prices  go  down  24  cents 
while  the  consumer  price  goes  up  48 
cents. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978. 

We  also  have  some  incredible  situa- 
tions. Madam  President,  which  I  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body, 
that  are  taking  place  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge 
we  are  importing  Canadian  natural 
gas.  That  city  sits  right  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  richest  gas-producing 
areas  in  the  country,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est gas-producing  area  of  the  country. 
They  are  importing  Canadian  natural 
gas  into  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  paying 
$4  411  for  ii  while  in  the  shadow  of  the 
State  Capilol  in  Baton  Rouge  gas  wells 
are  producing  gas  and  exporting  it  at 
27  cents  per  mcf.  So  wc  import  all  the 
way  fiom  Canada  for  $4.40  and  export 
at  27  cents.  It  is  absolute  insanity,  il- 


logical, unworkable,  and.  indeed,  it  is 
exemplary  of  the  problems  caused  by 
this  great  thing  called  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act. 

Different  pipelines  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  wide  discrepancies 
in  their  average  acquisition  cost  of 
natural  gas;  as  much  as  $1  and  more 
per  Mcf  difference  in  the  average  ac- 
quisition cost  of  different  pipelines.  It 
is  not  related  to  distance  from  the  gas- 
field,  not  related  to  any  reason  other 
than  sort  of  the  luck  of  the  draw  as  to 
where  they  happen  to  be  and  where 
their  gas  supply  was  discovered. 

We  have  a  situation.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  is  fraught  with  uncertainty 
so  that  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  on  July  1,  1985.  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  in  terms  of  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  power  of 
the  President. 

My  colleagues  recall  that  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  on  January  1. 
1985,  all  of  this  big  body  of  what  we 
call  new  gas.  .section  102  gas.  is  deregu- 
lated. On  July  1.  1985.  under  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act.  the  President  has 
the  right  to  reregulate  subject  to  a 
one-House  veto,  and  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  has  the  power 
to  reregulate.  But  nobody  knows,  in 
view  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  vetoes,  what  will  really 
happen.  Does  that  mean  the  President 
has  the  right  to  reimpose  controls 
with  no  veto  by  the  Congress?  Or  does 
it  mean  that  the  President  does  not 
have  the  power  to  reregulate?  Then, 
of  course,  the  veto  would  fall.  What  of 
the  power  of  Congress?  Can  the  Con- 
gress reregulate  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution subject  to  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent? No  one  knows  the  answers  to 
these  questions  and  these  are 
questions  of  more  than  academic  in- 
terest. 

A  driller,  before  he  drills  his  gas 
well,  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  price 
he  can  get.  He  is  subject,  of  course,  to 
uncertainty  in  the  market.  But  a 
driller  of  a  natural  gas  well  is  willing 
to  take  his  chance  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  market  because  he  thinks  he 
can  determine  what  that  market  is 
going  to  be.  and  he  is  willing  to  take 
that  risk.  What  he  is  not  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  is  an  unpredictible 
Congress  and  an  uncertain  President. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  rig  count  in  the 
United  States  has  been  off  as  much  as 
60  percent  from  its  high  in  1981.  It 
continues  to  be  so.  In  southern  Louisi- 
ana the  rig  count  is  down  over  50  per- 
cent today.  That  is  caused  by  a 
number  of  factors,  but  none  as  acute 
and  as  direct  as  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding natural  gas.  What  is  the 
Congress  going  to  do?  If  the  Congress 
does  nothing,  what  are  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act?  What  are  the  powers  of 
the  President?  As  long  as  that  uncer- 
tainty continues,  you  arc  not  going  to 
have  the  activity  out  there  in  the  gas- 


fields    and    in    the    oilfields    that    you 
ought  to  have. 

Madam  President,  we  have  at 
present  a  surplus  of  deliverability  of 
natural  gas.  A  surplus  of  deliverability 
is  different  from  a  surplus  of  natural 
gas.  We  really  have  a  shortage  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  sense  that  the  amount  of 
reserves  as  a  proportion  of  what  we 
use  each  year  has  gone  down  and  pre- 
cipitously down.  We  have  not  found  as 
much  gas  as  we  have  used,  except  in  1 
year,  out  of  about  the  last  13  years. 
We  continue  to  live  on  past  findings  of 
natural  gas.  So  are  we  continuing  to 
use  it  too  fast. 

But  we  do  have  what  is  called  sur- 
plus of  deliverability.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  of  those  gasfields 
that  are  hooked  up  to  a  pipeline,  are 
capable  of  delivering  more  gas  than  we 
are  using  right  now.  That  phenome- 
non is  caused  by  many  things.  The  top 
of  the  list  for  that  is  the  recession. 

Come  about  1985  that  deliverability 
surplus  is  going  to  be  gone,  and  with 
the  vanishing  of  that  deliverability 
surplus,  the  fat  is  going  to  be  in  the 
fire.  The  country  is  going  to  be  in 
trouble  again  on  natural  gas. 

We  say  1985.  The  saying  down  in 
southern  Louisiana  in  the  oil  and  gas 
patch  is  stay  alive  until  1985.  Things 
are  awfully  tough  now  with  bankrupt- 
cies of  drillers  and  members  of  the 
support  industries.  There  are  gas  pro- 
ducers going  broke  right  and  left.  The 
Midland  Bank  m  Texas,  one  of  the 
largest  energy-related  banks  in  the 
country,  went  broke  because  they  are 
not  drilling  any  more  gas  wells  and 
notes  on  the  old  gas  wells  are  not 
being  paid.  But  the  saying  is  if  you  can 
just  hold  out  until  1985  or  maybe  1986. 
things  are  going  to  be  well  again.  That 
is  because  we  are  going  to  be  short  of 
natural  gas.  We  are  going  to  be  short 
to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  self-in- 
duced trauma  which  the  Congress,  by 
its  failure  to  act  on  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  is  inflicting  upon  the  coun- 
try. By  failing  to  get  a  policy  that 
drillers  can  depend  upon,  we  are  set- 
ting the  scene  for  a  very  severe  short- 
age come  1985  or  1986. 

So.  Madam  President,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  cure  that 
problem  as  best  we  can.  We  know  we 
cannot  cure  it  altogether  because  nat- 
ural gas  is  a  finite  resource.  But  at 
least  we  would  like  to  produce  in  an 
orderly  way  so  as  to  deaden  the  effect 
of  that  shortat't'  \k  h<^n  it  comes. 

With  that.  M:nl;un  President,  the 
primary  concern  ol  this  bill  and  of  our 
committee  has  been  the  consumer. 
How  is  the  consumer  helped  by  this 
bill?  Principally,  he  is  helped  by  doing 
away  with  the  uncertainty.  By  substi- 
tuting the  certainty  of  the  market,  the 
uncertain  certainty,  if  you  will,  of  the 
market,  which  is  a  powerful  incentive 
for  drillers,  we  help  him  on  the  supply 
side.  This,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  im- 


portant part  of  this  whole  equation 
bi  (  aiise  without  supplies  it  does  not 
niaUtr  how  much  you  regulate— you 
an  tioing  to  be  short  and  the  country 
is  going  to  suffer  economically. 

So  the  first  way  this  bill  helps  is  by 
additional  supplies. 

But  the  question  of  supplies  is  im- 
possible to  prove.  We  can  no  more 
prove  that  you  are  going  to  have  more 
gas  wells  drilled  under  this  bill  than 
President  Reagan  can  prove  that  you 
arc  going  to  have  an  increase  in  the 
economy  from  supply-side  economics. 
However.  I  submit  our  case  is  a  lot 
stronger  than  his  was.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  prove  it. 

But  we  can  point  to  various  sections 
of  S.  1715  that  will  definitely  give 
relief  to  consumers.  What  are  those 
provisions?  First  of  all.  take  or  pay 
relief.  In  the  first  3  years  of  the  bill, 
lake  or  pay  obligations  are  reduced  50 
percent.  60  percent,  and  70  percent  re- 
spectively. According  to  the  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Association,  take  or  pay 
obligations  of  major  pipelines  totaled 
$7  billion.  That  is  a  powerful  amount 
of  dollars  which  will  be  relieved,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  by  this  provision 
and  50.  60,  and  70  percent. 

Why  is  it  on  a  sliding  scale  with  a 
greater  reduction  of  takes  in  the  first 
year  and  a  little  less  in  the  next  year 
and  a  little  less  in  the  following  year? 
It  is  because  this  surplus  of 
deliverability  which  I  spoke  about  is 
rapidly  declining. 

In  1983.  the  deliverability  surplus  is 

2.5  trillion  cubic  feet.  That  declines  to 

1.6  tcf  in  1984.  to  0.7  tcf  in  1985. 
Stated  as  a  percent  of  purchases  from 
1983  to  1985  it  declines  from  23  to  15 
to  7  percent.  So  what  we  are  doing  is 
matching  the  take  or  pay  reductions 
with  the  decline  in  surplus  of  deliver- 
ability. 

The  bottom  line  of  take  or  pay  relief 
is  to  match  with  that  surplus  of  deliv- 
erability. 

The  second  way  we  help  consumers 
is  by  doing  away  with  indefinite  price 
escalators.  Of  counsc.  what  that  means 
is  that  those  contracts  provide  for  ex- 
ample that  your  price  may  rise  to  the 
hitihest  price  in  the  field  or  to  the 
equivalent  price  of  another  commodi- 
ty. That  is  an  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor. We  provide  for  the  defusing  of  in- 
definite price  escalators  through 
either  renegotiation  on  a  voluntar.v 
basis  through  what  we  call  a  market 
out,  where  you  are  able  to  terminate 
the  existing  contract  on  natural  ga.s 
and  purchase  from  someone  else. 

So.  indefinite  price  escalator,';  art- 
taken  care  of. 

Third,  we  provide  for  a  prudence 
standard  for  the  purchase  of  natural 
gas  by  pipelines.  What  is  this'^  Well, 
we  have  found  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  some  pipelines  have  gone 
out  in  the  market  and  purchased  natu- 
ral gas  for  incredible  amounts.  Some 
cases  have  been  documented  as  high 


a.s  S9.50  per  Mcf.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  average  price  of  natural  gas  has 
been  down  at  about  S2.63.  while  some 
pipelines  go  out  and  purchase  gas  for 
as  high  as  $9,50.  That  was  clearly  an 
imprudent  purchase.  But  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  there  is  no 
provision  which  effectively  prevents 
that  pipeline  from  making  that  pur- 
chase. All  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
says  is  that  automatic  passthrough  of 
prices  cannot  be  had  if  there  is  "fraud. 
abu.se,  or  similar  grounds." 

These  purchases  do  not  constitute 
fraud  and  they  are  not  abuse.  But 
they  are  imprudent,  so  we  put  in  a 
prudence  standard.  This  insures  that 
pipelines  under  this  bill  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  gas  for  more  than  110 
percent  of  the  weighted  average 
market  price. 

Fourth,  we  provide  for  what  is  called 
contract  carriage  so  that  someone  who 
has  gas  may  get  it  carried  mandatorily 
on  a  pipeline  to  some  end  user,  includ- 
ing industrial  users.  This  guarantees 
that  there  will  be  some  competition  in 
the  shipping  of  that  natural  gas.  It 
will  help  considerably  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  get  the  natural  gas  transport- 
ed. That,  in  turn,  will  clearly  help  the 
consumer. 

Most  of  all.  Madam  President,  this 
bill  provides  relief  to  the  consumer  by 
what  we  call  the  ramp-up  and  ramp- 
down  mechanism.  This  rampup  and 
ramp-down  mechanism  seems  to  be 
little  understood,  either  in  the  press  or 
by  our  colleagues.  I  hope  our  debate 
today  will  help  that  understanding  so 
we  can  let  people  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  it  helps  the  consumer. 

What  is  the  mechanism?  Let  as 
begin  with  old  gas.  Old  gas  is  under- 
priced  under  a  number  of  vintages, 
going  all  the  way  from  27  cents  to  up 
above  S2.  Bui  it  is  relatively  cheaper 
than  the  market  level  prices  for  all 
gas.  What  this  bill  does  is  take  the  old 
gas  and  ramp  it  up  to  the  average 
market  price  over  a  period  of  3  years. 
It  lakes  the  expensive  gas— keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  some  gas  that  has 
not  been  regulated  since  1979  includ- 
ing that  below  15.000  feet  or  that  from 
tight  sands,  which  is  regulated  but  at  a 
much  higher  price.— We  take  tho.se  ex- 
pensive gases  and  ramp  them  down 
over  a  period  of  12  months. 

So  expensive  gas  comes  down  in  12 
months  to  the  average  market  price. 
The  cheap  gas  goes  up  to  the  average 
market  price  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  price  of 
natural  gas  for  the  consumer''  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Supply  A.ssociation.  it  brings  the  price 
of  gas  down  the  first  year  by  as  much 
as  95  cents  per  Mcf  in  some  Stales, 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  Natural 
Gas  Supply  A.ssociation  study  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  October  26,  1983. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  We  understand 
that  the  Senate  may  soon  consider  S.  1715, 
natural  gas  legislation  reported  by  the  Com- 
millee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

As  stated  in  previous  correspondence,  the 
Natural  Ga.s  Supply  Association,  on  behalf 
of  producers  who  market  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  natural  gas.  urges  you 
to  vote  for  passage  of  S.  1715  without 
amendment's.  We  realize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  opposed  by  a  few  who  benefit  from 
the  price  distortions  created  by  the  current 
law.  We  understand  as  well  that  many  sin- 
cerely believe  that  achievement  of  a  free, 
competitive  marketplace  for  natural  gas  is 
desirable,  but  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out undue  burden  on  consumers. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  evidence  that  S. 
1715  will  provide  long  and  short  term  price 
relief  while  decontrolling  all  gas  supplies  at 
the  wellhead.  If  enacted  as  written  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  S.  1715  will  exert  strong  down- 
ward pressure  on  natural  gas  prices.  Our 
analysis  of  S.  1715's  impact  on  gas  prices,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached,  indicates  that  in 
the  42  states  studied  average  gas  price  re- 
ductions from  current  consumer  prices  one 
year  following  enactment  of  S.  1715  will 
range  from  10  to  20  percent.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  is  not  a  theoretical  study:  it  is 
derived  from  data  available  in  the  filings  of 
interstate  gas  pipelines  at  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

We  would  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  ex- 
amine the  study  carefully  and  to  test  its 
findings,  in  which  we  have  great  confidence. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  you  may  tele- 
phone me  or  have  your  staff  call  Bob 
Slaughter.  NCSA  s  Director  of  Congression- 
al Relations,  at  331-8900. 

We  fully  expect  this  study  to  be  scruti- 
nized during  the  course  of  the  natural  gas 
debate.  The  most  likely  challenges  will  come 
from  those  who  allege  that  all  current  natu- 
ral gas  problems  will  be  solved  by  legislation 
that  simply  makes  slight  "  adjustments  in 
existing  natural  gas  contracts.  Comprehen- 
sive legislation,  those  critics  say.  is  not 
needed.  Fine-tuning"  NGPA  is  sufficient, 
they  contend.  This  argument  ignores  the  se- 
rious problems  that  still  exist  in  natural  gas 
markets. 

.■\dditions  to  the  nation's  natural  gas  re- 
serves have  barely  stayed  close  to  demand. 
even  though  that  demand  has  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  lower  economic  activity 
and  loss  of  competitive  sales  to  industrial 
customers.  Gas  drilling  is  expected  to  be  10 
to  15  percent  lower  this  year  than  last.  This 
lower  drilling  activity  is  the  result  of  not 
only  less  demand,  but  also  stable,  if  not  de- 
clining, wellhead  prices.  The  average  natu- 
ral gas  wellhead  price  peaked  at  $2.65  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  was  $2.63  in  May. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  lower 
prices  to  producers  do  not  necessarily  mean 
lower  prices  for  consumers.  While  wellhead 
prices  were  stabilizing,  the  average  residen- 
tial consumer  price  skyrocketed  from  $6.15 
per  thousand  cubic  feel  in  February  to  $6.63 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  May.  Simply  put, 
wellhead  price  reductions  are  not  being 
passed  through  to  consumers.  In  fact,  in  the 
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f.K  <  (It  jMii.tin.ii  hi^luT  consumer  prices 
this  wmliT  aiu!  i  i>ii.st;inllv  eroding  industri 
al  ^As  sales,  one  lar^r  di.sinbiition  Utility  an- 
nouncfil  II  vkDulii  not  seek  a  reduction  in 
((iii.Minur  rales,  ivcn  though  lUs  purchased 
j;:!.-,  rosl-s  arc  projected  to  decline  $78  miMlon 
(liirmt;  the  iii\(  year. 

l.iDiitiiu:  l.wislalion  lo  reductioru;  in  so 
called  take  nr  pa.v  clau.ses  and/or  capping  in 
.sDrne  manner  iiulefinite  price  escalator 
clauses  will  do  a  Kreal  disservice  to  all  gas 
consumers  and  producers.  Such  legislation 
would  unilateralh  abrogate  contracts  with 
no  attempt  to  stimulate  renegotiation,  or  lo 
balance  in  an.v  way  the  interests  of  all  par 
ties  to  current  contracts  Such  a  "piece- 
meal  bill  would  not  lead  to  a  competitive 
market  that  would  benefit  consumers  as 
well  iks  produci-rs  Moreover,  such  partial 
legislative  treatment  [larticularly  with  re- 
spect to  suggested  permanent  limitations  on 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses— clauses 
ttiat  I  tic  Oepariment  o(  Energy  stales  are 
part  of  almost  every  contract  written  since 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was  enacted- 
would  recontrol  almost  all  flowing  gas  in 
spite  of  NCSAs  explicit  promise  of  'new 
gas"  decontrol  in  1985. 

We  strongly  oppose  "piecemeal"  legisla 
tion  that  merely  abrogates  producer  pipe 
line  contracts.  The  only  outcome  of  such  a 
step  is  an  even  more  highly  regulated  and 
controlled  industry,  with  less  ability  to  re- 
spond to  changing  market  conditions. 

Legislation  that  leads  to  the  deregulation 
of  all  natural  gas  remains  very  much  In  the 
nation's  interest.  S.  1715  makes  a  Iraivsition 
to  free,  competitive  markets  in  a  manner 
that  seeks  to  minimize  the  burden  on  every- 
one concerned.  It  deserves  your  consider- 
ation and  support. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  J.  Bush. 

Assumptions  for  Estimated  Impact  of  S. 
1715 

PRICE  assumption 

The  wellhead  market  price  for  gas  (free 
market  price  indicator  or  FMPI)  is  assumed 
to  be  $2.80/Mcf  based  on  the  following: 

A  The  US.  average  wellhead  price 
through  May.  1983  imost  recent  data)  is 
$2.63/ Mcf  and  appears  to  have  peaked  in 
the  first  quarter.  The  average  wellhead  pur 
chase  price  for  Interstate  pipelines  through 
September.  1983  is  $2  76/Mcf.  The  NGPA 
Section  103  price,  which  will  be  used  as  the 
temporary  FMPI  during  the  first  six 
months  of  phasing  under  S  1715,  is  current 
ly  $2.825/Mcf 

B.  A  slight  downward  trend  in  wellhead 
purchase  prices  from  early  1983  is  indicated 
by  the  September  22.  1983  House  Fossil 
Fuels  Subcommittee  staff  report  to  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  which 
shows  that  the  estimated  average  purchase 
gas  costs  for  the  28  responding  pipelines  is 
exp>ected  to  decline  slightly  from  April.  1983 
to  April.  1984 

C.  Industrial  gas  prices  are  at  competitive 
fuel  costs  (residual  fuel  oil)  in  most  markets. 
Oil  prices  are  not  expected  to  increase  in 
real  terms  over  the  next  year,  and  hence, 
the  average  wellhead  price  of  gas  is  not  ex- 
pected to  increase  (otherwise,  gas  would  be 
priced  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  market). 

1.  High-Priced  &  Low  Priced  Gas: 
High-priced  gas  Is  that  gas  in  a  pipeline 
supply  priced  at  or  above  the  NGPA  Section 
103  price  and  all  other  gas  is  low-priced  gas. 
For  the  impact  one  year  after  enactment, 
high-priced  gas  declines  to  the  FMPI  and 
low-priced  gas  rises  one-third  of  the  way  to 
FTVIPI. 


2.  Imported  Cias  Prices: 

S  ni.S  [iroMdes  for  a  floor  amendment 
that  would  pli.a.sc  down  the  border  price  of 
importi-d  Niii-s  to  I  he  ^'MPI  over  12  months 
plus  the  ccxsl  to  transport  the  gas  from  the 
wellhead  to  the  border  This  effect  was  ap 
proximated  by  lowering  the  border  price  of 
imports  over  one  year  to  $3.30/Mcf  ($2.80 
plus  an  assumed  transmission  charge  of 
$0.50). 

Although  most  pipeline  PGA  filings 
showed  Canadian  gas  at  $4.94/Mcf.  the  Ca 
nadian  cost  was  reduced  to  $4.40/Mcf  for  all 
pipelines  to  more  accurately  portray  first 
half.  1983  gas  costs  from  which  price 
changes  were  measured. 

3  Reduced  Take-or  Pay: 

S  1715  permits  pipeline  companies  to  uni- 
laterally reduce  take-or-pay  requirements 
from  existing  contractual  levels  averaging 
over  80  percent  of  deliverability  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  first  year  following  enactment, 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  purchase  gas 
costs  in  two  ways: 

A.  Lower-Cost  Mix:  The  calculations  re- 
flect the  impact  of  pipelines  reducing  their 
lakes  of  high  priced  gas  from  an  assumed  75 
percent  to  50  percent  of  deliverability  and 
replacing  it  with  a  like  volume  of  low-priced 
gas.  However,  the  volume  shifted  is  not  al- 
lowed to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  pipeline's 
current  volume  of  low-priced  gas  to  keep  the 
estimate  conservative. 

B  Prepayment  Penalties:  The  unilateral 
reduction  in  contractual  take-or-pay  levels 
will  also  allow  pipelines  to  receive  gas  previ- 
ously paid  for.  and  to  also  avoid  incurring 
additional  take-or-pay  liabilities  in  the 
future  This  effect  was  calculated  from  the 
data  in  a  May.  1983  report  by  INGAA  based 
on  a  survey  of  its  membership.  The  data 
showed  their  members  expected  to  have  cu 
mulalive  liabilities  of  $3.8  billion  by  the  end 
of  1983.  increasing  to  $6.1  billion  by  the  end 
of  1984.  The  value  shown  in  the  table  re 
fleets  the  impact  on  gas  prices  by  partially 
eliminating  these  liabilities  from  the  pipe 
line's  rate  base  using  the  INGAA  member- 
ship's best  estimate  "  of  sales  for  1984.  The 
same  price  impact  per  unit  of  gas  sold  was 
assumed  for  all  pipelines  since  specific  con- 
tractual data  would  be  needed  to  show  dif- 
ferences among  pipelines.  The  favorable 
impact  on  prices  is  likely  larger  than  shown 
since  the  more  recent  report  by  the  House 
Fossil  Fuels  Subcommittee  cites  that  take 
or  pay  liabilities  estimated  by  the  reporting 
pipelines  may  be  as  much  as  $10  billion  by 
the  end  of  1984 

4.  Efficiency  Gains: 

The  bill  contains  many  features  that  to- 
gether will  convert  today's  rigid,  inflexible 
industry  into  a  flexible,  market  responsive, 
highly  competitive  industry  from  the  well- 
head to  the  consumer.  Specific  features  are 
cited  below: 

A  Parties  will  have  complete  freedom  at 
any  time  to  renegotiate  any  terms  of  any 
contract  to  eliminate  the  rigidities  that 
have  crept  into  their  contracts  and  are  now 
stifling  the  industry. 

B.  Access  to  all  gas  supplies  by  all  pipe- 
lines will  yield  a  more  efficient  distribution. 

C.  Contract  carriage  will  promote  competi 
tion.  expand  the  markets  for  gas.  and  lead 
to  innovative  approaches  to  lowering  the 
cost  to  transport  and  market  gas. 

D.  Elimination  of  incremental  pricing  and 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  restriction  will  expand  the 
markets  for  gas. 

E.  The  expanded  gas  .sales  from  the  above 
will  result  in  increased  utilization  of  the 
pipeline  and  distribution  systems,  providing 
a  larger  base  to  spread  their  fixed  costs 
over. 


F  Pipelines  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
automatically  flow-through  all  cosl.s  of  pur 
chased  gas,  but  will  ha'.c  u.  dcmon.strate 
that  new  contracts  ar.  in  line  \«.i!h  the 
market,  thus  dl.scour;u'ii,>:  inipru<i-iit  pur 
chasing  practices 

The  above  items  will  impact  cost.s  down 
stream  from  the  wellhead  rci>resented  by 
the  difference  t)etween  the  average  price  of 
gas  to  all  consumers  and  ttic  average  pur 
chase  price  of  the  gas  supplied  to  those  cus 
tomers.  The  amount  this  i1itler>Mce  or 
margin  will  be  reduced  is  dependenl  on  a 
judgemental  assessment  A  reduction  o( 
around  20  percent  would  .=;eem  to  be  a  fair 
estimate.  However,  since  ttiere  is  no  way  to 
set  a  precise  number,  a  very  low  value  of  5 
percent  was  used  in  the  calculalion.s  to  mini 
mize  controversy.  The  efficiency  gains. 
which  would  apply  to  the  entire  down 
stream  system  (transmi.ssion  and  distnbu 
tion  I.  were  determined  for  each  state  and 
then  applied  to  other  pipelines  supply  serv 
ing  that  state. 

AVERAGE  GAS  PRICE  IMPACT  1  YEAR  FOLLOWING 

ENACTMENT  OF  S  1/15 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Why  Ls  this  so? 
Why  does  it  brins  the  price  tiown?  You 
have  lo  understand  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  today  is  controlled  by  two 
factors.  First,  the  NGPA.  the  law.  puts 
maximum  ceiling  prices  on  natural 
gas.  But  more  than  that,  the  market  is 
holding  down  the  price  of  natural  gas 
so  that  most  natural  gas  today  is  not 
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.selling  at  its  ma.ximum  lawful  price, 
but  is  selling  well  below  it,s  maximum 
l.T'Aful  price.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
markfi.  the  competition  from  compet- 
ing' fuels,  which  is  holding  the  price  of 
that  natural  gas  down.  So  it  can  be 
said  in  a  very  real,  analytical  sen.se 
that  the  price  of  natural  gas  today  is 
being  set  not  so  much  by  the  NGPA  a-s 
by  the  market— at  least  if  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  average  weighted  price. 

To  be  sure,  within  the  mix  of  the  av- 
erage weighted  price,  there  are  some 
-pecies  of  natural  gas  which  are  being 
lield  down  at  a  very  low  price.  For  ex 
ample,  on  some  of  that  natural  ga.s 
produced  at  27  cents  a  thou.saiid  rubu 
feet,  if  it  were  deregulated,  would  rise 
in  price.  Contrariwi.se.  .some  of  that 
gas  being  sold  at  $5  and  $6.  if  that  con- 
tract were  allowed  to  come  down  lo 
the  average  market  price,  would  be 
lower.  But  in  the  end,  at  the  end  of 
this  3year  ramp-up.  the  average  price 
of  natural  gas  should  be  or  will  be.  as  a 
mailer  of  fact,  under  S.  1715.  at  the 
weighted  average  market  price  as  de- 
termined by  measuring  the  new  gajs 
contracts. 

In  the  meantime,  during  this  period 
of  3  years,  because  our  ramp-up  takes 
3  years  and  our  ramp-down  lakes  only 
1  year,  the  price  lo  the  consumer 
during  that  period  of  3  years  will  be 
less  under  this  bill  than  it  will  be 
under  NGPA.  Indeed,  in  all  42  Slates 
for  which  there  is  data  the  price  de- 
clines during  that  period  of  3  years. 

So.  Madam  President,  for  those  who 
say  that  the  bill  represents  a  bonanza 
to  oil  companies  at  the  expenses  of  the 
consumer,  it  simply  is  not  true.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
you  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  and 
you  do  not  have  to  be  an  NGSA  scien 
list,  to  understand  that  that  is  not  so. 
Just  consider  the  fact  that  natural 
gas  today  is  not  selling  at  the  NGPA 
maximum  lawful  price.  What  is  it  that 
is  holding  it  down?  It  is  the  market.  It 
is  becau.se  you  can  get  residual  fuel  oil 
with  a  heating  value  and  a  cost  of 
burning  and  transporting  at  le.ss  than 
you  can  get  natural  gas  at  higher 
prices.  Or.  in  some  instances,  coal  is 
the  competing  fuel.  The  point  is  it  is 
the  market  which  i.s  holding  the  price 
of  natural  gas  today  down  to  le.s.s  than 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  prices 

The  cotisumer.  under  S.  Mlb.  will 
not  be  hurt,  but  will  be  helped- not 
only  during  that  period  of  3  years, 
keeping  in  mind  the  ramp-down  is  1 
year,  the  ramp-up  is  3  years- but  after 
the  3  years,  the  consumer  is  going  to 
be  helped  by  take  or  pay.  by  dealing 
Aith  indefinite  price  escalators,  by  a 
prudence  standard,  by  contract  car- 
nage, and  by  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
bill    As  I  staled  at    the  outset-and   I 
iui-sten  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
perfect  bill,  one  that  is  logically  sym 
metrical,    one    that    is    philo.sophically 
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consistent,  one  that  does  not  break 
any  eggs  to  make  this  omelet.  The  fact 
is  it  cannot  be  done. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  I 
think  all  things  considered  it  is  a  good 
product.  Will  this  bill  pass'' 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  ihe  chair.) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honest  enough  lo  tell  you  that 
there  probably  are  not  the  votes  on 
this  floor  today  to  pass  S.  1715.  Let  me 
.say  it  stronger  than  "probably.  "  There 
are  not  the  votes  on  this  floor  to  pass 
S.  1715.  I  would  dare  .say  there  are  not 
the  voles  on  this  floor  lo  pass  any- 
thing. And  I  am  certain  that  there  are 
not  the  votes  on  this  floor  today  lo  en- 
dorse the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
wliich  is  the  law  of  the  land  today. 
What  we  have  to  do  on  this  floor  in 
these  next  several  weeks— and  I  say 
several  weeks  if  the  majority  leader  is 
.serious  about  trying  to  finish  this  bill 
this  year  because  it  is  so  complicated— 
what  we  have  lo  do  is  educate  our  col- 
leagues, the  press,  and  in  turn  the 
American  people  as  to  what  the  real 
situation  is.  I  hope  we  can  deal  with 
this  complicated  subject  of  natural  gas 
without  a  series  of  cliches  and  shibbo- 
leths and  name  calling  and  obfusca- 
tion  and  papering  over  what  the  real 
facts  are. 

It  is  not  that  difficult  to  understand 
why  S.  1715  does  not  raise  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  burner  tips  of  the 
consumer.  That  really  is  not  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  average  American.  It 
is  certainly  not  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  press  or  our  colleagues.  Now. 
whether  that  is  a  good  idea  is  the  sub- 
ject of  hot  debate  becau.se  it  penalizes 
.some  producers  and  rewards  other  pro- 
ducers But  for  the  consumer  it  clearly 
does  not  penalize,  but  to  the  contrary, 
it  helps  the  consumer. 

I  hope  we  can  at  least  get  agreement 
from  most  people  that  that  is  a  fact. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  idea  or  not  to  do 
that  will.  I  hope,  be  the  subject  of 
debate  because  the  bill  clearly  does 
that. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  proc- 
ess. Mr.  President.  Natural  gas  always 
is.  'The  last  natural  gas  bill  look  over  1 
year  in  the  conference  committee 
I  was  going  to  say  it  took  4 
to  pass,  but  I  guess  in  some 
It  took  more  than  4  years  be 
the  move  for  some  kind  of  relief 
natural  gas  regulation  started 
long  before  1974.  Indeed,  it  was  alive 
and  well  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate  m 
1972.  I  hope  this  Senate  can  act  more 
quickly  and  with  greater  dispatch  on 
this  legislation  than  it  did  on  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  The  coun- 
try deserves  it.  Unless  we  do  act.  we 
are  going  to  hurt  our  Nation's  quest 
for  energy.  Unquestionably,  we  are 
going  to  hurt  our  Nations  economy. 
We  have  the  experience  now.  W'e  have 
dealt  with  decontrol  of  crude  oil.  All  ol 
those  great  predictions  of  disaster  that 
were  given  out  m  so  many  quarters  of 


alone, 
years 
sense 
cause 
from 


the  country— that  decontrol  of  crude 
oil  is  going  to  kill  the  consumer,  going 
to  rai.se  the  price  of  crude  oil— of 
course,  did  not  occur.  To  the  contrary, 
the  price  of  crude  oil  went  down.  To 
be  sure  it  was  aided  by  a  cooperative 
economy  and  by  cooperative  world- 
wide situations,  but  nevertheless  the 
price  of  crude  oil  did  go  down  after  de- 
control. And  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  burner  tip  will  go  douTi  under  S. 
1715.  if  passed.  I  hope  this  is  the  vehi- 
cle, perhaps  with  some  improvement, 
that  can  pass.  At  least  I  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senate  will  not  be 
silly  enough  to  think  you  can  regulate 
your  way  out  of  the  problem:  that 
simply  by  rolling  back  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  by  putting  on  additional  red- 
tape,  additional  regulations,  additional 
disincentives  for  the  producer,  some- 
how you  can  produce  abundance  out 
of  shortage.  It  never  has  happened  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  certainly 
not  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But 
10  the  contrary,  every  lime  it  has  been 
tried,  especially  with  respect  to 
energy,  it  has  been  counterproductive. 
I  liope  we  have  learned  our  lesson  well 
because  it  is  going  to  call  upon  a 
knowledge  of  recent  history  by  our 
colleagues  in  enacting  reasonable  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  natural  gas. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.   MELCHER   and   Mr    NICKLES 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  both  Senator 
McClure  and  Senator  Johnston  for 
the  hard  work  that  they  have  done 
over  the  last  several  months  on  this 
natural  gas  issue. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  issue  for  them 
and  for  most  of  us  who  have  been 
wrestling  with  it  for  some  lime  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  product  that 
would  help  us  out  of  the  morass  of 
Government  regulation  in  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Quite  frankly,  we  really 
need  to  deregulate  natural  gas.  In  its 
current  status  the  industry  is  in  bad 
shape,  not  because  the  industry  itself 
is  sick  but  because  Government  regu- 
lations have  made  .some  real  serious 
errors.  If  anyone  who  has  been  talking 
lo  his  constituents  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  some  misguid- 
ed Government  direction,  they  just 
need  lo  stop  and  look  at  what  30  years 
of  overregulation  has  done  to  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry.  It  has  really  been  a 
mistake.  It  is  unfortunate. 

Natural  gas.  Mr,  President,  is  the 
only  major  commodity  right  now  that 
IS  .still  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  far  as  price  at  the  point  of 
production.  Quite  frankly,  the  regula- 
tions have  done  a  very  dismal  job; 
they  have  not  held  down  the  cost  to 
consumers.  That  is  their  slated  inten- 
tion. It  may  be  desirable  by  many  but, 
quite  frankly,  the  result  of  that  regu- 
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lation     has    bern    just     the 
Th«\v  have  incrfjused  the  price  for  con- 
sumers. 

There  is  a  maze  that  we  ko  through 
in  lookuig  at  the  FVderal  regulations 
a.s  far  us  the  price  categories  of  natu- 
ral ga-s.  Mr.  President,  there  are  28  dif- 
ferent price  categories  for  natural 
ga.s— 28  different  price  categories. 
That  IS  unbelievable.  We  see  prices 
ranging  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma 
right  now  from  as  little  as  25  cents  to 
almost  its  much  a.s  $10  per  Mcf.  Unbe- 
lievable This  is  the  same  commodity. 
natural  gas.  that  burns  the  same  in  my 
home  and  your  home  It  is  the  exact 
same  commodity,  but  Federal  regula- 
tions say  some  of  it  is  worth  20  cents 
and  some  of  it  is  worth  $9  and  $10. 
That  IS  absurd. 

Do  the  consumers  benefit  from  that 
amount  of  overregulation'.'  Not  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  paid  for  that  overregu- 
lation. They  continue  to  pay  for  it. 

Some  people  say.  "Well,  let's  hold 
down  the  price  and  that  will  benefit 
consumers."  However,  the  free  market, 
not  artifical  regulations,  will  do  just 
that.  We  only  have  two  categories  of 
natural  gas  right  now  that  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One  is  the  so-called  deep  gas, 
the  107  gas.  that  we  happen  to  have  in 
Oklahoma.  Gas  that  is  deeper  than 
15.000  feet  is  decontrolled  in  the 
NGPA. 

It  is  decontrolled,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  prices?  The  price  of  that 
decontrolled  gas.  if  you  look  over  the 
last  2  years,  has  fallen  and  fallen  sub- 
stantially. In  my  State,  where  some  of 
that  gas  was  selling  for  $9  or  $10.  do 
you  know  what  it  is  selling  for  today? 
It  sells  for  less  than  $3.  It  has  fallen 
considerably. 

The  only  other  category  of  natural 
gas  that  is  deregulated  is  imports,  and 
we  have  had  some  reduction  in  the 
price  of  imports.  The  only  two  catego- 
ries of  natural  gas  in  which  you  really 
see  the  prices  decrease  has  been  in 
those  two  areas  where  they  are 
deregulated. 

But  if  you  look  at  all  the  other  cate- 
gories of  gas.  I  do  not  care  what  cate- 
gory you  are  talking  about.  104.  102. 
103.  105.  108.  109.  all  the.se  great  cate- 
gories of  gas  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  they  would  design,  every 
single  one.  Mr.  President,  has  in- 
creased in  price  in  the  last  2  years,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  marketplace 
says  those  prices  should  be  declining, 
not  increasing.  The  marketplace  is  a 
little  bit  smarter  than  any  administra- 
tion or  we  in  Congress,  despite  what 
we  choose  to  believe. 

We  need  to  return  to  the  market- 
place and.  quite  frankly,  the  sooner  we 
turn  to  a  free  market  the  sooner  con- 
sumers will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that 
deregulation. 

A  lot  of  people  .said  a  few  years  ago, 
"Oh.  wait  a  minute,  we  cannot  deregu- 
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late  oil.  II  we  do.  the  prirc  of  gasoline 
will  go  up  to  $2  per  gallon  '  I  read  it  in 
the  Record.  We  had  two  to  three  of 
our  colleagues  who  implied  as  much. 
Quite  frankly.  tlv>.'  m'-n  a.sfs  never 
occurred.  Decontrol  '■:  mi  h;u^  and  does 
contribute  to  the  decline  of  oil  prices. 
It  has  allowed  better  protection 
against  the  shortages  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  people  who  were 
advocating  more  Government  controls 
in  the  oil  industry  are  the  same  ones 
that  are  now  advocating  greater  and 
greater  controls  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

How  credible  is  their  argument?  It 
did  not  work  in  oil  and  I  submit  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  their  argument  is 
not  correct  when  it  comes  to  natural 
gas. 

Now,  we  need  a  bill,  we  need  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  bill,  and  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  allow  us  to  consider  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us.  S.  1715  is 
very  complicated,  a  very  extensive  bill, 
one  on  which  many  of  us  worked  for 
months.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  perfect, 
but  it  does  take  some  giant  steps  in 
the  right  direction  and  that  is  toward 
deregulation  of  this  precious  commodi- 
ty, natural  gas.  It  does  deregulate  new 
gas  contracts.  It  does  deregulate  gas 
contracts  that  are  renegotiated.  It 
does  deregulate  released  take-or-pay 
gas.  Those  are  all  very  substantial 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Furthermore  S.  1715  repeals  the 
Fuel  Use  Act.  Mr.  President,  the  Fuel 
Use  Act.  which  I  do  not  know  if  any- 
body is  very  proud  of  right  now.  was 
passed  under  the  premise  of  the  so- 
called  energy  plan,  under  the  Carter 
administration: 

Well,  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  natural 
gas  so  let  us  not  burn  natural  gas  in  electric 
utility  powerplants  or  industrial  plants.  We 
will  not  use  tht.s  precious  resource  for  those 
types  of  uses.  We  will  save  it  for  residential 
and  other  uses.  And  so  we  are  going  to  pro- 
hibit new  plants  from  using  gas  and  we  are 
going  to  force  industrial  plants  off  of  gas 
and  we  are  going  to  save  this  commodity  for 
consumers. 

What  we  really  did,  Mr.  President. 
by  passage  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  was 
mandate  that  some  industrial  cus- 
tomers have  to  get  off  natural  gas  by 
1990.  But  since  they  were  the  ones 
picking  up  a  great  percentage  of  the 
load  in  the  cost  of  carrying  that  gas. 
that  meant  that  residential  consumers 
would  now  have  to  pick  up  that  cost. 
As  a  result  we  have  seen  natural  gas 
prices  for  residential  usage  continue  to 
increase  because  they  have  started  to 
pay  a  greater  and  greater  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  cost,  the  amortization 
of  the  pipeline  cost.  It  did  not  make 
any  sense  then  and  it  does  not  make 
any  sense  today. 

We  have  natural  gas  in  Oklahoma  a 
lot  of  which  we  cannot  even  sell,  and 
some  of  the  blame  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental 
pricing,  both  of  which  were  designed.  I 
guess,  to  save  consumers  some  money 


on  their  gas  or  utility  bills,  but  exactly 
the  opposite  has  resulted  Those  stat- 
utes need  to  be  rej^ealed.  and  this  bill 
does  repeal  them. 

S.  1715  has  other  things  about  which 
I  have  reservations,  but  I  understand 
that  we  need  to  make  some  compro 
mises  and  adjustments  that  will  help 
consumers  and  will  help  us  to  put  to- 
gether a  package  we  can  support. 

I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
some  changes.  The  bill  provides  for 
ramping  down  the  prices  of  high-cost 
contracts  and  ramping  up  the  prices  of 
low-cost  contracts.  I  have  some  serious 
reservations  about  doing  thai  and  will 
address  that  at  another  tinn- 

What  is  important  is  that  we  move 
forward.  Government  regulation  has 
not  worked.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  present  law.  NGPA,  prices  this 
year  will  go  another  20  percent.  They 
went  up  that  much  last  year.  That  is 
what  we  get  with  Government  regula- 
tion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  S.  1715  is  per- 
fect. I  am  not  saying  that  Senator 
Kassebaums  approach  is  right  or 
wrong.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
move  forward.  We  must  address  this 
issue  and  address,  these  Government 
regulations  that  have  not  worked. 

It  is  time  we  give  the  marketplace  a 
chance,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  move  forward  and  dis- 
cuss the  various  amendments.  My  fur- 
ther hope  is  that  we  will  allow  the 
marketplace  to  prove  once  again  that 
it  can  allocate  and  price  resources 
better  than  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  unusual  circumstances  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. The  motion  to  proceed  occurs 
and  this  discussion  occurs  right  at  the 
time  that  the  committee  is  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  in  the  Dirksen  Building, 
reviewing  Judge  Bill  Clark's  nomina- 
tion to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  re- 
viewing with  Judge  Clark  his  attitudes 
on  how  he  would  perform  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whether  the  Senate 
will  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion. At  some  point.  I  would  like  to  be 
there,  too.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
the  nominee  for  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  subjects  of  coal 
leases,  coal  land  swaps  with  railroads, 
grazing  on  public  lands,  royalty  ac- 
counting on  oil  and  gas  produced  off 
Federal  lands  or  Indian  lands. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Clark  the 
nuts  and  bolts  questions  of  how  he 
would  deal  with  these  problems  as 
they  arise  in  the  area  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  what  his 
policy  would  be  on  public  lands,  na- 
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tional  park.s,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
Indian  policies  that  affect  tribes  and 
their  reservations.  But  here  we  are  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon. 

We  have  heard  three  of  the  support- 
ers of  this  bill  espouse  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  The  ranking  minority  member 
v>.:is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he 
would  not  anticipate  that  the  bill 
would  pass  or,  if  not  this  bill,  a  bill 
would  pass  very  rapidly,  perhaps  not 
until  around  the  first  of  the  year  if  we 
kept  with  it  until  that  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  that  pessimistic,  but  it  does 
remind  me  of  another  group  that 
charged  somewhat  recklessly  against 
odd.s.  I  was  reminded  of  that  event  b\ 
committee  staff. 

The  event  occurred  129  years  ■a\io 
and  a  few  days— the  129th  anniversar\ 
was  October  25,  last  week. 

It  was  the  occasion  when  Lord 
Raglan  sent  his  orders  to  Lord  Cardi- 
gan to  start  the  cavalry  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  Here  is  the  order  issued 
to  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  in 
the  Crimean  War.  in  1854.  It  was  a 
very  short  order; 

Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  Cavalry  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  to  the  front,  follow  the 
Enemy  and  try  to  prevent  the  Enemy  carry- 
ing away  the  guns.  Troop  Horse  Attily  may 
accompany.  French  Cavalry  is  on  Yr.  left 
Immediate. 

Well,  that  charge  against  the  odds 
did  not  fare  too  well.  The  staff  advises 
me  that  Lord  Cardigan  did  survive. 
Perhaps  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did 
survive. 

Now  we  call  a  style  of  sweater  after 
Lord  Cardigan,  and  we  forever  remem- 
ber the  futility  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

As  to  this  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  place  to  debate  the  bill,  and  I  will 
try  to  state  why  in  the  next  several 
minutes.  I  think  we  should  discu.ss  the 
.several  points. 

First  of  all.  we  might  deal  with  the 
actions  that  brought  this  bill  before 
the  Senate— what  brought  it  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 

The  administration  .sent  up  a  bill, 
recommended  its  passage,  testified  at 
length  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee met  a  great  number  of  days. 
With  diligent  persistence  and  the  real 
hard  work  of  the  cornmittee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  this  package  was  put 
together  and  was  voted  out. 

The  reason  why  the  administration, 
first  of  all,  advanced  the  bill  and  the 
committee  wa.s  diligent  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  majority  for  the  bill  was 
that  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  has 
not  been  a  very  good  success.  We  have 
had  high  prices  for  consumers.  We 
have  had  a  glut  of  natural  gas,  with 
little  drilling  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  We  have  had  a  constant  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  old  gas  was  being 
priced  properly.  As  the  Senator  from 


Oklahoma  just  stated,  there  are  28  dif- 
ferent prices  for  natural  gas  at 
is  very  complex  under 
IS,     the     Natural     Gas 


present.  So   it 
NGPA -that 
Policy  Act. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  redtape: 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint. 

As  for  this  bill,  will  it  actually  lower 
prices  for  consumers''  Consumers  seem 
to  doubt  that.  Will  it  create  the  situa- 
tion of  use  of  gas  m  a  better  way  and 
make  it  available  where  it  is  needed 
and  can  be  used  most  efficiently?  The 
answer  to  that  is  yes.  it  probably 
would  help  there. 

Would  the  deregulation  of  old  gas  be 
beneficial  for  the  consumers  as  well  as 
tlu  producers?  Well,  that  seems  to  be 
the  strongest  debating  point  in  this 
bill  and  m  the  consideration  of  any 
other  bill  dealing  with  natural  gas 
policy. 

Will  it  le.ssen  redtape  or  be  less  com- 
plicate'd?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment pro  and  con  on  that.  It  is  fair  to 
.say  that  while  the  bill  seeks  to  do 
that,  it  might  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  the  goal  of 
simplifying  procedures,  simplifying 
pricing,  and  cutting  down  on  redtape. 

I  say  in  all  candor  that  while  the  at- 
tempt to  do  that  is  in  the  bill  and  that 
is  part  of  the  goal  of  the  bill,  there  is 
really  a  question  of  how  many  lawsuits 
would  follow  and  what  would  be  the 
determination  of  the  courts  m  decid- 
ing those  cases  before  we  could  really 
make  a  firm  assessment  or  an  accurate 
assessment  of  whether  or  not  redtape 
was  reduced  and  the  act  was  less  com- 
plicated than  the  NGPA. 

Who  is  for  this  bill:'  That  is  a  very 
pertinent  question. 

If  I  can  find  my  copy  of  the  summa- 
ry of  the  bill.  I  will  give  you  a  good 
rundown.  Here  it  is. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  in  committee  was 
voted  by  a  margin  of  11  to  9  on  a 
motion  to  report  to  the  Senate  with- 
out recommendation.  Now  a  vote  of  11 
to  9  on  a  motion  to  report  without  rec- 
ommendation is  about  as  narrow  as  it 
could  be  in  that  committee.  If  it  were 
10-10,  the  motion  would  fail.  Appar- 
ently if  the  motion  has  been  to  report 
It  with  a  recommendation  for  passage 
to  the  Senate  floor,  the  vote  would 
have  been  10-10  or  perhaps  11-9 
against  it. 

Now.  if  the  latter  is  the  case— and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  that 
indeed  is  the  case,  that  11  out  of  the 
20  Senators  .serving  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee actually  would  oppose  the  bill 
on  the  floor— we  seem  to  be  spinning 
our  wheels,  to  say  the  least,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. becau.se  if  that  vote  had  been  10- 
10  or  11  9,  we  would  not  have  had  this 
bill  before  us  and  perhaps  there  would 
have  been  another  bill  or  perhaps  no 
bill 

Well,  who  else  is  for  the  bill'.'  Well,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  major 
oil  companies  with  old  gas  are  for  the 


bill  And  I  understand  that  Around  35 
or  36  or  37  percent,  perhaps  even  38 
percent,  of  the  natural  gas  reserves 
are  li.sted  in  that  category.  And  those 
that  own  that  old  gas  have  long 
sought  that  it  be  deregulated  under 
some  plan.  So  the  pricing  of  the  old 
gas  part  of  this  commodity,  the  pricing 
of  It  would  be  similar  to  the  rest  of  the 
natural  gas.  that  is  the  rest  of  this 
particular  commodity  that  is  in  re- 
serve, since  it  will  be,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  already  stated, 
the  same  thing,  it  burns  just  as  well, 
and  it  creates  just  as  much  energy. 
And  there  is  some  merit  and  some 
logic  to  that  argument. 

But  I  suspect— well.  I  do  not  have  to 
suspect,  I  know  that  is  the  biggest  and 
the  major  objection  to  S.  1715.  a  major 
objection  to  the  bill. 

Also,  there  are  some  independent 
producers  who  believe  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  and  find  substantial  merit 
in  the  bill.  Now  that  is  some  of  the  in- 
dependent producers,  not  all.  but  some 
of  them.  Who  is  against  the  bill?  Well, 
starting  with  the  independents  again, 
some  independent  producers  are 
against  the  bill.  Consumers  are  against 
the  bill,  senior  citizens  groups  are 
against  the  bill,  labor  is  against  the 
bill,  pipelines  are  against  the  bill,  the 
utilities  are  against  the  bill.  In  fact  I 
have  a  listing,  and  it  is  only  a  partial 
listing,  of  the  opponents  of  S.  1715  as 
It  now  stands. 

I  mentioned  labor  I  will  just  identi- 
fy the  AFL-CIO.  Others  are  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association.  Association  of 
Gas  Distributors.  Citizen  Labor 
Energy  Coalition.  Consumer  Energy 
Council.  Consumer  Federation  of 
America;  the  Department  of  Energy, 
State  of  New  Jersey;  the  Independent 
Gas  Producers  Committee,  the  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  National  A.ssociation  of  Reg- 
ulatory Commissioners.  National  Gov- 
ernors Association.  National  League  of 
Cities.  National  Peoples  Action.  United 
Distribution  Companies,  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anybody  at  ail.  There  are  possi- 
bilities of  a  different  bill  with  differ- 
ent elements  that  each  and  every  one 
of  these  groups  might  be  for.  But  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  as  S.  1715  stands 
before  us  today  they  do  oppose  this 
bill,  all  of  these  groups. 

Well,  there  could  be  a  bill  considered 
that  has  a  proper  balance  between 
consumers  and  producers  that  would 
be  advantageous  for  both  and  meet 
the  test  of  being  in  the  public  interest. 
There  are  numerous  bills  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  had  and 
others  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
have  developed.  I.  myself,  introduced  a 
bill  several  months  ago.  To  be  fair 
about  my  own  bill,  it  is  only  correct  to 
say  that,  as  it  was  viewed  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee,  it  was  far 
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from  K"o(i  tiuni^h  to  attract  a  niajori      old  gas  wtMls  and  some  of  the  old  gas 
tv  of  voles  in  the  committee.  fields. 

Well,  what   then  will   happen  if  the        After  all.  what  we  are  altomplmg  to 
motion  to  proceed  is  approved?  There     do  in  the  public  interest   for  consum- 
ers, business  and  industrial  users— that 


will   be  sub.stitutes  offered   or  amend- 
ments   offered,    many    of    which    are 
amendment.s  in  the  nature  of  a  substi 
tute    They    will    be   offered.   Some   of 
these    have    been    considered    by    the 


is,  home  consumers,  small  business, 
large  business,  and  industry  that  does 
use  natural  gas -we  are  attempting  to 
assure  adequate  supplies.   And   by  a.s- 


committee  and  already  rejected.  None  curing  adequate  supplies,  we  are  hope- 
that  we  have  reviewed  .so  far  would  at  f^i  ti,at  on  a  competitive  basis  the 
tract  a  majority  vote  on  the  Senate  p^ji^i.  remains  in  good  shape  for  those 
floor    rhat  .seems  to  me  to  be  the  ciuse  ^.,^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^,  ,,„.  ^jn 


On  that  basis.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
constructive  right  at  this  point  to  be 
di.scussing.  first  of  all.  the  meriUs  and 
demerits  of  this  particular  bill  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  bill  is  total- 
ly un-satisfactory  in  the  way  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Now  others  would  argue  that  if 
there  were  no  deregulation  of  old  gas. 
that  It  would  create  the  majority  vote 


Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment'' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  have 
discu.ssed  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor whether  he  would  permit  or  be 
willing  for  us  to  proceed  by  consent  or 
by  motion— a  motion  is  now  pending  to 


for  passage    And  that   may  be  true.  I     i^^  ^°  ^^'^  bill-and  the  Senator  indi- 

cated  he  was  not  willing  to  give  con- 


do  not  know 

Personally.  1  feel  thi.s  way  about  old 
natural  gas:  I  would  much  prefer  not 
to  drop  it  out  without  a  plan  of  some 
sort  of  adjusting  the.se  prices  at  .some 
point  .so  that  all  of  the  commodity  of 
natual  gas  were  on  a  competitive  basis 


sent   and   he   expected   to   discuss   the 
motion  at  some  length. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  if 
that  is  still  the  case?  If  it  is,  what  I 
plan  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  file  the 
cloture  motion  on  the  motion  to  pro- 


and  the  market  would  decide  what  the  ceed. 

price  IS.  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 

On  the  bill  I  drafted  and  presented  ty  leader  for  his  courtesy  in  telling  me 

to   the   committee,    it    phased   out   de-  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  about  his 

regulation  of  old  gas  in  4  years.  I  have  plan.  Frankly.  I  see  no  reason  to  dis- 

no  objection  if  it  were  .5  or  6  years  or  if  courage  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion, 

there  were  some  procedure  to  get  it  all  I   think  perhaps  that  will   frame  the 

in    the   .same    framework    and    let    the  question  and.  as  quickly  as  it  is  done, 

market   decide  what  the  price  should  .somehow  m  the  interim  we  can  arrive 

be.  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  con 

Well,  that  does  not  .sound  attractive  sidenng  a  different  bill  and  we  would 
to  consumer  groups,  becau.se  they  fear  pot  have  to  go  through  with  the  do- 
that  there  will  be  a  jump,  even  if  it  is  t^re  motion.  But  pending  that,  I  think 
phased   out    over   4,    5.   6,   or   7    years.  ^  cloture  motion  would  frame  the  ar- 


there  would  be  a  jump  and  steady  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  gas  for  them.  But 
you  have  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
it,  too.  and  that  is  this:  There  are  a 
number  of  old  gas  wells  where  the 
price  us  at  such  a  level  where  they  are 
not  improved  or  not  enhanced  to  cap 
ture  all  of  the  gas  that  is  available 
Those  wells  are  not  too  much  unlike 
the  stripper  oil  wells;  that  is.  oil  wells 
that  can  produce  a  little  bit  of  oil  but 
not  very  much  because  it  cf)st  so  much 
to  operate  them  and.  therefore,  if  you 
are  going  to  go  repair  them  and  en 
hance  them  and  improve  them  you 
have  to  spend  some  money  on  them, 
and  if  the  stripper  oil  prices  are  such, 
then  they  go  to  that  procedure. 

The  other  point  is  that  in  .some  old 
gas  fields  locked  into  the  low  price, 
there  could  be  enhanced  recovery  of 
the  whole  ari'a  In  recover  more  gas. 
And  that  is.  again,  similar  to  the  strip- 
per oil  type  wells.  So  we  have  found  it 
advantageous  with  stripper  oil  wells  to 
allow  the  situation  over  the  course  of 
time  where  those  prices  could  rise  if 
they  were  strippers  And  I  would  sa> 
that  perhaps  the  same  thing  is  true,  at 
least  I  believe  it  is  true,  on  some  of  the 


gument  and  allow  for  a  vole  under  a 
usual  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  EXON  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield'' 

Mr  BAKER  The  Senator  from 
Montana  tuts  the  floor. 

Mr  EXON  May  I  make  a  statement 
for  30  .seconds?  Will  the  Senator  yield 
30  seconds? 

Mr  MELCHER  I  am  delighted  to 
yield 

Mr  EXON.  In  referring  to  the  ma- 
jority leaders  responsibilities.  I  would 
join  my  colleague  from  Montana  and 
say  that  if  1  were  the  niainriiy  leader  I 
would  file  a  cloture  motion 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  met  with  such  enthusiasm  on 
filing  a  cloture  motion 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr  HAKhiK  Mr  President.  I  send  .i 
(iolure  ni(.)li(iri  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  lo  a  clo-so  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1715.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  to  protect  consumers  from 
those  price  increases  that  would  occur  be- 
cau.sc  of  market  distortions  as  a  conse- 
quence of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  lo  provide  for  a 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  ga-s  prices  in 
order  to  achieve  a  free  marki-I  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, to  eliminate  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  to  fliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Howard  Baker.  Ted  Stevens. 
Strom  Thurmond.  Jesse  Helms.  Jake 
Garn.  Steve  Symms.  Don  Nickles. 
James  A  McClure.  Chic  Hecht.  Mai 
colm  Wallop.  Dan  Quayle.  Lowell 
Welcker.  Bob  Packwood.  Mark  Hat 
field.  John  Danforth.  Richard  G. 
Lugar.  and  Orrin  G  Hatch. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  one  more  moment? 

Mr   MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr  BAKER  I  have  had  a  number  of 
inquiries  about  how  late  w,e  \m11  run 
this  afternoon  1  would  aiitinpate  now 
that  the  Senate  will  stay  m  until  ap 
proximately  6  p.m  and  then  go  out 
until  tomorrow  sometime  in  the  mid 
morning,  at  which  time  wt>  will  take 
up  this  motion  or  other  matters  which 
will  be  arranged  by  unanimous  con 
.sent.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

Mr  MELCHER  I  thank  the  majori 
ty  leader  for  hi.^  ilKiuijht  fulness  in 
regard  to  his  an  lon.s 


NATURAL  CAS  POLICY   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr  President.  I 
really  do  feel  that  a  vote  taken  under 
cloture  will  clearly  establish  what  the 
will  of  the  Senate  is  and  also  will  allow 
some  time  for  discu.ssion  on  whether 
or  not  we  can  put  togetluT  the  type  of 
bill  that  would  attract  the  majority  of 
votes.  To  do  that,  ol  course,  we  have 
to  have  a  bill  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  public  at  large  and  meets  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
who  ha-s  a  tew  comments  he  would  like 
to  make  at  this  time,  without  losing 
mv  privilege  to  the  floor 

The   PRESIDINC.   OFFICER     With 
out  objection.  It  IS  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Nebr;i.ska. 

Mr  EXON  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana 

Mr    Presideni.  I  ri:^i    m  strong  oppo- 
sition  to   proceeding    to   the   consider- 
ation of  S.    17L5.   a  bill   which,  at   its 
best,  can  be  described  simply  as  "con 
fusion's  masterpiece  ■ 


Very  few  on  the  Senate  ?:nergy 
Committee  are  enlhusiii.stic  about  this 
bill  It  was  reported  to  the  full  Senate 
without  any  committee  recommenda 
turn.  That  signals  that  the  commit  t(M' 
itsi'lf  wa.s  not  able  to  muster  a  con.sen 
sus  on  the  bill. 

S.  1715  is  hailed  by  its  supporters  as 
a  compromise  bill. 
It  IS  not. 

The  centerpiece  of  S.  1715  is  old  gas 
decontrol.  Be  it  immediate,  phased,  or 
ramped,  a  rose  is  a  ro.se  Old  ga-s  decon- 
trol  was  the  President's  promise  made 
lo  big  oil  which  the  White  Hou.se 
hopes  to  make  good  on  at  the  expen.se 
of  the  Nation's  homeowners,  farmers, 
businessmen  and  small,  independent 
producers. 

The  Congre.ssional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  flatly  that  old  gas  decontrol 
.serves  lo  redistribute  revenues  from 
new  gas  producers,  the  independents, 
to  the  major  oil  companies.  Transfer- 
ring billions  of  dollars  to  the  pockets 
(if  big  oil. 

My  State  of  Nebraska  is  much  like 
all  Midwestern  States  m  thai  il  is 
heavilv  dependent  upon  reliable,  low- 
cost  natural  gas  to  meet  the  demands 
of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  resi 
dential  needs.  Nearly  70  percent  of  Ne 
bra-skas  homeowners  heat  with  gas. 
These  homeowners  would  be  burdened 
with  the  price  increases  resulting  from 
old  gas  decontrol.  This  low-cost  gas 
would  nearly  double  in  price  if  exist- 
ing ceilings  are  removed. 

The  administration  is  waging  a  lever 
pitched  crusade  on  behalf  of  big  oil  lo 
implement  old  gas  decontrol.  This 
campaign  for  the  majors,  however,  ap- 
pears more  to  be  an  effort  to  persuade 
others  in  the  hopes  of  convincing 
themselves. 

The  Senate  is  deadlocked;  stalemal 
ed  in  an  impasse  centering  on  the  ad- 
ministration's insistence  on  old  gas  de- 
control. If  the  White  House  position  is 
maintained,  it  will  surely  guarantee  a 
filibuster  and  prevent  any  action  on  le- 
gitimate fine  tuning  legislation  this 
year. 

New.  (omprehensive  legislation  is 
not  needed.  We  need  only  to  help  the 
industry  over  the  transitional  hump  to 
a  deregulated  market;  old  gas  decon- 
trol will  only  trade  one  .set  of  problems 
for  others,  changing  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream. 

The  NGPA  is  not  a  perfect  law.  but 
we  are  gradually  getting  to  a  decon- 
trolled environment  on  a  steady,  delib- 
erate, and  prudently  cautious  course. 
In  only  a  year  and  a  half,  new  gas  will 
be  decontrolled  under  the  law.  Of 
course,  the  majors,  who  own  nearly  all 
of  the  low -cost,  forever  regulated  old 
gas,  want  immediate  decontrol;  not 
today,  not  tomorrow,  but  yesterday. 

Old  gas  decontrol  will  only  raise  the 
price  of  existing  supplies  controlled  by 
big  oil,  without  a  commensurate 
supply  addition. 


The  Senate  mu.sl  .seek  to  draw  a 
clear  and  precise  bead  on  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  gas  indu.stry  today.  Not 
merely  the  needs  of  .some  of  the  major 
oil  companies.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ask  themselves  whether  S. 
1715  bears  any  real  relationship  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  market  I  believe 
that  it  does  not 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  cry  that  is  heard 
that,  if  old  gas  were  decontrolled,  the 
distortions  in  inflexible  supply  con- 
tracts would  be  resolved.  The  1978  act 
established  price  ceilings.  Contracts 
have  turned  these  ceilings  into  price 
floors.  The  market  is  not  taking  gas  at 
prices  below  those  ceilings  m  many 
cases.  The  1978  Decontrol  Act  does  not 
prohibit  contract  prices  from  being 
lower  than  those  ceiling  prices. 

The  point  is  that  old  gas  decontrol  is 
irrelevant  to  the  true  needs  of  the 
market  at  this  lime. 

Supporters  of  S.  1715  allege  that  la.st 
Decembers  Senate  resolution  urging 
the  industry  to  work  out  its  own  prob- 
lems wa.s  merely  a  deferral  and  provid- 
ed a  mandate  for  the  Congress  to  buy 
time  lo  devise  a  comprehensive  bill. 

I  strongly  disagree.  Last  year's  reso- 
lution was  designed  only  to  prod  the 
industry  into  taking  the  initiative  to 
make  the  market  work. 

In  the  past  year,  notable  individual 
efforts  have  been  made  by  pipelines 
and  distributors  to  voluntarily  read- 
just to  a  market  of  shrinking  demand. 
Once  timid  pipelines  are  now  negotiat- 
ing with  producers.  Some  have  simply 
refused  to  buy  gas  at  above  market 
prices.  Others  arc  initiating  new  mar 
kets  to  maintain  load  factors  during 
this  temporary  supply  surplus. 

Despite  the  voluntary  efforts  which 
have  occurred  to  dale,  potential  liabil- 
ity from  "lake  or  pay"  clauses  and 
price  escalator"  clauses,  both  of 
which  were  extracted  from  pipelines 
bv  producers  in  a  different  era.  hang 
like  a  sword  and  cloud  the  future  with 
uncertain  price  hikes  to  consumers. 

This  is  the  true  i.ssue  in  need  of  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  instances  where  contracts  cannot 
respond  lo  changes  in  the  market,  and 
where  producers  are  unwilling  to  vol- 
untarily renegotiate  contract  terms  in 
the  face  of  market  changes,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  mandating  some 
limited  contract  modifications  to  pre- 
vent disruptions  in  the  market  and 
hopefully  avoid  pipeline  bankruptcies. 
Even  the  courts  have  modified  cer- 
tain contract  provisions  where  an  over- 
riding public  concern  is  at  slake. 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
make  an  "apples  to  oranges  "  compari- 
son of  natural  gas  decontrol  lo  oil  de- 
control. The  administration  ignores 
the  fact  that  homeowners  do  not 
have  fuel  switching  capabilities.  They 
also  Ignore  the  fact  that  natural  gas 
pipelines  and  distributors  arc  not 
nearly  as  flexible  as  oil  refineries. 
They  also  ignore  the  fact  that   OPEC 


would  then  be  .setting  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  prices  as  well  as  oil  prices. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  lo  focus 
their  attention  on  only  a  fine  lunmg 
of  the  law  to  permit  inflexible  con- 
tracts, which  threaten  lo  hike  prices, 
to  reflect  downward  trends  in  market 
demands. 

I  would  further  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  S.  1715.  as  reported  by  the 
Energy  Committee,  at  every  step  of 
the  process. 

Mr.  NICKLES,  Will  the  Senator 
yield-* 

Mr.  EXON  I  yield  back  to  my  friend 
from  Montana  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
Yield  for  a  question' 

Mr  MELCHER.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  for  a  question  from  my  friend 
without  losing  my  right  lo  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  question  for  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Melcher. 

Is  It  the  Senators  contention  that 
possibly  we  need  to  adjust  some  con- 
tracts either  in  the  form  of  take  or 
paN  reductions  or  possible  limitations 
on  price  escalators''  Is  it  his  hope  that 
maybe  we  can  do  thaf 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  lo  answer  or  my  friend  from 
Nebraska''  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  if  he  wants  him  to 
answer. 

Mr  NICKLES.  I  believe  he  said  he 
would  like  lo  modify  some  of  the  con- 
tracts, saying  that  big  oil  gets  the  tre- 
mendous benefits.  How  can  we  modify 
some  of  these  contracts  if  we  do  not 
proceed  lo  the  natural  gas  bill? 

There  are  several  proposals  before 
us  and  I.  like  many  other  Senators,  am 
trying  to  work  on  several  proposals, 
most  of  which  have  reductions  m  price 
escalators,  and  so  on.  How  can  we  ad- 
dress tho.se  unless  we  proceed  with  the 
bill' 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  would 
respond  in  this  fashion  to  my  friend:  I 
suspect,  though  I  have  not  consulted 
with  him,  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IS  in  basically  the  same  position 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  We  are 
very  fearful  that  S,  1715.  strongly 
backed  and  lobbied  by  the  White 
Hou.se,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows,  just  might  get  enough  votes  to 
pass.  Therefore,  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do,  by  debating  this  issue  at 
every  turn  m  the  process,  is  lo  come 
up.  hopefully,  with  .some  kind  of  a 
workable  compromise. 

In  answer  to  the  legitimate  question 
from  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  I 
would  simply  say  that  until  we  basical- 
ly eliminate  old  gas  decontrol,  which  is 
the  centerpiece  of  the  administration's 
effort.  I  think  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  are  actually  in  a  position  to 
do  much  yielding. 
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I  am  simply  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  any  others  who 
are  listening,  that  this  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  listen  to  .some  compromises  so 
long  as  those  compromises  do  not 
entail  old  gas  decontrol. 

Certainly,  as  a  specific  answer  to  the 
question  asked.  I  suspect  that  take  or 
pay  and  some  of  the  other  escalator 
claases  are  something  that  the  Sena 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  possibly  the  Senator 
from  Montana  could  individually 
agree  upon. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  also  re 
spond.  Mr.  President? 

If  we  are  going  to  deliver  a  new 
baby— that  is.  produce  a  new  law  to  re- 
place the  NPGA— the  last  place  I  want 
to  deliver  that  new  baby  is  on  the 
Senate  floor,  where  amendment  after 
amendment  is  brought  up  without  any 
real  understanding  by  the  Senators 
voting  on  these  amendments  what  the 
effects  of  one  amendment  opposed  to 
another  will  do  and  what  the  package 
will  do.  That  is  one  of  the  sad  situa- 
tions we  are  in.  If  we  are  going  to 
amend  this  bill  piecemeal,  I  think  it  is 
almost  hopeless.  Therefore.  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  have  an  entire  package  to 
look  at  to  see  whether  the  parts 
indeed  do  fit  together  and  are  work- 
able and  that  we  are  delivering  truly  a 
worthwhile  new  birth  to  NGPA. 

I  would  like  to  see  NGPA  replaced 
with  a  workable  package  that  is  in  the 
public  mterest.  I  think  I  have  seen 
some  15  failures  to  do  that  and  if  we 
are  going  to  substitute  it.  I  think  we 
need  some  time  to  look  at  that  substi- 
tute to  see  whether  it  does  indeed  fit 
together. 

We  can  deliver  a  baby— anybody  can 
deliver  a  baby  who  has  some  qualifica- 
tions—in a  taxicab  or  an  automobile. 
But  it  is  not  a  choice  of  place  to  do  so. 
We  would  rather  have  the  mother  de- 
livered to  the  maternity  ho.spital 
where  it  can  be  done  with  some  safe- 
guards and  some  expertise.  Amending 
this  bill  piecemeal  on  this  floor  is  akin 
to  delivering  a  baby  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  in  the  automobile.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  do  that.  I  think  we 
can  look  at  the  entire  package,  see  if  it 
holds  together,  if  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  indeed  is  meritorious  com- 
pared to  NGPA,  the  current  act  we  are 
under 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  inquiry 
brcau.sf  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent. 

Mr  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  let  me 
ask  one  other  question  of  the  distin- 
t?"ished  Senator  from  Montana.  Under 
NGPA.  we  are  looking  at  increases  in 
gas  prices  of  20  percent.  If  we  are  not 
allowed  to  move,  proceed,  and  discuss 
some  of  the  alternatives,  some  of 
which  may  be  in  packages  or  substi- 
tute forms  such  a.s  Senator  Kasse- 
baum's  I  do  not  agree  with  her  idea, 
but  1  think  we  ought  to  wrestle  with 
It -then  how  does  the  Senator  suggest 
we  deal  with  those  in<  r«  ;i.,ivi   \Vr  wres- 


tled with  this  thing,  to  use  the  analogy 
of  the  maternity  ward,  for  months.  I 
think  that  is  why  it  is  now  in  this  par 
ticular  state. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  get  before  us 
the  bill  and  discuss  some  of  the  alter- 
natives. I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  is  to  move  forward.  If  we  do 
not  move  forward,  gas  prices  to  the 
consumer  are  going  to  increase  20  per 
cent  because  of  overregulation.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  us 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  for  a  comment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  1  understand 
a  little  better  what  the  Senators  ob- 
jectives are.  Debate  is  sometimes 
useful  at  least  for  clarifying  where  we 
are.  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  the  Senator 
has  used,  you  may  not  choose  the 
place  of  delivery  of  the  baby,  but 
there  has  been  a  9-month  gestation 
period  prior  to  that.  We  have  some  of 
that  here.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
that,  somehow,  we  conceive  a  new 
baby  and  have  that  baby  then  deliv- 
ered. I  am  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the 
proposed  parentage  of  that  new  child, 
let  alone  what  the  gestation  period  of 
that  child  might  be. 

If  the  Senator  is  suggesting  that  we 
go  back  to  the  committee  for  9 
months,  I  wonder  how  he  is  going  to 
say  to  the  people  of  Montana,  or  to 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
that  we  have  a  workable  solution  to 
the  problems  that  are  being  created 
now  under  the  NGPA  that  is  causing 
their  prices  to  escalate  beyond  the 
competitive  price  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  First.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  gestation  period  for  a  bill  should 
be  9  months,  then  I  guess  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  says  we  could 
probably  discuss  this  bill  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  right  up  to  the 
first  of  the  year,  because  I  think  that 
will  make  sure  that  9  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  administration  came 
forward  with  their  proposal  and  the 
committee  began  to  look  at  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  spoke 
of  numerous  substitutes,  some  of 
which  I  am  familiar  with,  that  might 
be  offered  if  we  proceeded  to  the  bill. 
Frankly,  all  of  the  ones  that  I  have 
heard  of  are  ones  that  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  and  reject- 
ed. That  does  not  mean  that  the  full 
Senate  might  not  take  a  different  view 
of  them.  It  does  mean  we  know  pretty 
well  where  the  20  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  that  regard  and  we 
know  where  the  managers  of  the  bill 


are  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  S. 
1715.  we  know  where  they  are. 

There  may  be  some  other  substitutes 
and  it  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr. 
President:  There  may  be  some  other 
substitutes  offered.  That  is  why  I 
really  believe  this  time  we  are  taking 
now  is  constructive  because  if  there 
are  other  substitutes  that  are  going  to 
be  offered,  let  us  have  a  look  at  them 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  them  in 
the  next  4.  5.  or  6  hours. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  under  the  .same  conditions? 

Mr.  MEI  (HF-R  Yes:  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  we  are  clos- 
ing in  on  a  procedural  method  by 
which  we  can  come  to  a  resolution.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  debated  this  in 
exquisite  detail  over  weeks  and  weeks 
of  time  in  the  committee.  We  do  not 
now  have  the  luxury  of  that  time  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  legislate  here  at 
all,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  a  realistic  statement.  It  may 
not  be  desirable,  but  I  think  it  is  real- 
istic. 

This  Senator  has  been  in  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  who,  along  with  cospon- 
sors,  has  suggested  certain  legislation 
vs  an  alternative  to  the  committee  bill. 
'Ve  are  trying  to  find  a  means  by 
wiiich  we  can  accommodate  their 
desire  and  her  desire  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  that  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  current  bill  and  get  a 
vote  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  h:ul  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  suggested 
to  the  committee.  The  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri— both  Senators.  I  think. 
Senator  Danforth  and  Senator  Eagle 
TON— together  with  others,  have  had 
another  approach  to  that  problem. 
Senator  Jepsen,  I  believe,  has  a  sepa- 
rate approach  to  the  problem  in  legis- 
lation which  he  has  introduced. 

I  know  that  Senator  Nukles  has  an 
approach  that  he  and  others  are  pre- 
paring to  propose. 

Senator  Domenici.  together  with 
others,  has  another  alternative  which 
has  been  circulated  and  discussed.  It 
may  be  that  we  could  do  with  these 
other  substitutes  exactly  what  we  are 
discussing  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  her  cosponsors.  that  we 
get  a  vole  on  these  other  alternatives 
and  see  what  the  will  of  the  Senate 
may  be  with  respect  to  these  other  al- 
ternatives. If  that  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  certainly,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss that  alternative  and  see  if  we  can 
make  such  arrangements. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  question  ai 
this  point.  Mr.  President,  but  it  seeni.'^ 
to  me  that,  again,  there  is  a  reason  for 
us  to  want  to  legislate,  a  rea-son  to 
clear  away  the  chaos  that  is  now  in 
the  marketplace  under  current  law. 


I  do  not  know  very  many  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  who  either  advo- 
cate or  believe  that  the  current  situa- 
tion is  so  desirable  that  we  ought  to. 
by  deliberate  intent,  perpetuate  its  ex- 
istence under  existing  law.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  motivation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  although  I 
learned  long  ago  that  it  is  not  very 
wi.se.  and  perhaps  is  improper,  to  try 
to  attribute  to  other  Members  on  the 
floor  a  motive  for  their  actions. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  .say  that  one  of  the  Seniors  who 
is  not  here  yet  and  perhaps  will  not  be 
here  this  afternoon  to  engage  in  this 
discussion  will  be  here  at  .some  point 
before  we  get  through  with  this.  It  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  prone  to  remind  us  of  what  an- 
other Senator,  former  Senator  Bob 
Kerr,  u.sed  to  state:  "I  am  against  any 
deal  I  am  not  in  on." 

Whatever  is  going  to  be  offered.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  are  on  any  substitute  to 
see  whether  it  is  going  to  get  .some 
backing  by  them  and  what  other 
groups  are  going  to  back  it. 

It  is  unusual  that  a  bill  can  attract  a 
broad  array  of  opposition  from  various 
groups  around  the  country  as  S.  1715. 
When  you  get  a  portion  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers  against  the  bill— 
and  I  am  not  going  to  say  how  many. 
what  the  percentage  is:  I  am  not  sure. 
but  a  substantial  number  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers  against  this  bill  as 
it  stands,  a  vast  array  of  consumer 
groups  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country  against  it  as  it 
is.  it  must  say  to  us  that  we  have 
pretty  much  the  most  part  of  all  tiiai 
Is  objectionable  in  their  eyes. 

Now.  that  is  a  poor  bill  to  proceed 
with.  If  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
the  idea  that  there  will  be  a  substitute 
offered— and  I  candidly  believe  that 
that  is  the  only  way  to  proceed— then 
let  us  see  the  substitute  and  let  us  not 
have  this  idea.  well,  there  are  a  lot  of 
substitutes  hantiin^'  out  there.  There 
are  a  lot  of  amendments  hanging  out 
there.  Some  of  them  are  just  simple 
amendments  to  one  part  of  the  pack- 
age S.  1715.  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hona  has  described  that  he  would  like 
to  offer,  and  .some  of  them  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  But  if  there  is 
something  that  can  attract  a  substan- 
tial block  of  votes  that  means  a  ma,jor- 
ity,  a  clear  majority,  let  us  look  at  it.  1 
have  not  .seen  it  yet,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  around  yet.  I  think  we  have 
considerable  more  work  to  do  before 
we  are  going  to  have  any  package  that, 
indeed  can  attract  more  than  50  voles. 
Let  us  hope,  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
anything,  it  a!  least  has  60  votes  be- 
cause that  gcto  beyond  the  filibuster 
stage. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  under  tin  .same  conditions? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  disagree  in  part  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  and  I  am  mindful  of 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said  upon  occasion 
in  referring  to  the  late  Senator  Kerr 
from  Oklahoma  who  said.  "I  don't  sup- 
port any  deal  I  am  not  a  part  of." 

The  Senator  from  Montana  cites 
that  approvingly  as  his  present  frame 
of  mind  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
have  tried  to  outline  as  best  I  know 
the  alternatives  or  substitutes  that 
have  either  been  offered  or  suggested 
or  discus.sed  or  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee or  that  I  have  heard  about.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  deals  that  are 
floating  around  other  than  the  fact 
that  every  producer  group,  every  pro- 
ducer entity  and  groups  of  producers. 
independents  or  majors,  small  or  large, 
east  or  west,  deep  or  shallow,  every 
one  of  them  has  some  nuances  that 
they  would  like  in  a  bill  as  their  price 
of  acceptance  of  any  legislation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Each  pipeline  entity 
that  transmits  from  the  wellhead  to 
the  consumer  also  has  different  posi- 
tions. The  have  different  suggestions 
that  they  make  as  to  how  we  should 
best  amend  the  current  law  to  improve 
the  situation.  And  every  consumer 
group,  whether  it  be  a  distribution 
utility  or  the  consumer  at  the  burner 
tip  from  the  utility,  a  feed  stock  user, 
an  industrial  user,  whatever  their  con- 
dition might  be.  has  their  own  individ- 
ual interpretation  of  what  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  current  law.  But  I 
do  not  know  of  any  of  those  that  have 
anything  like  51  percent  support,  let 
alone  the  60  percent  support  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  suggested. 
So  I  guess  if  we  are  using  the  compari- 
son of  the  delivery  of  a  baby.  I  am  not 
even  sure  how  many  expectant  moth- 
ers there  are  around,  let  alone  how 
many  back  seats  of  how  many  taxis 
may  be  involved  in  the  delivery  site  for 
this  unknown  child. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  ask  of  my 
friend,  the  chairman,  does  he  have 
some  recommendation  to  make  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and.  if  so,  what 
IS  if:' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  might  turn  that 
around  and  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  if  he  has  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  substitute  ought  to  be  and 
what  its  nature  should  be.  The  only 
one  I  have  seen  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  is  the  bill  that  he  suggested 
to  the  Energy  Committee  some 
months  ago. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well.  I  will  make 
some  suggestions.  First  of  all.  we  are 
in  the  ridiculous  position  of  assuring 
higher  prices  for  imported  gas  that  is 
brought  into  this  country  than  gas 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Now. 
that  is  indefensible.  It  does  not  say 
anything   about    publK-    interest   when 


we  have  set  the  framework  m  law 
whereby  we  control  the  price  of  gas 
that  is  produced  m  the  United  States 
and  we  protect  the  price  of  gas  that  is 
imported  from  Canada,  which  costs 
about  $4.40  now  at  the  border  and  a 
good  share  of  the  consumers  in  Mon- 
tana are  paying  higher  gas  bills  simply 
because  those  gas  contracts  from  Al- 
berta producers  are  protected.  The 
committee  delayed  any  consideration 
of  what  kind  of  an  amendment  to 
accept. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield'' 

Mr.  MELCHER  There  were  plenty 
offered. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Will  the  Senator 
yield':-' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Not  right  at  this 
moment.  There  were  plenty  of  sugges- 
tions offered  on  how  to  correct  that 
but  none  was  accepted.  So  we  are  in 
the  very  preposterous  position  where 
we  pay  more  for  gas  imported  from 
abroad,  whether  it  is  from  our  friends 
in  Canada,  our  friends  m  Mexico,  or 
our  friends  m  Algeria,  than  we  do  for 
gas  produced  m  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  thing  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Second,  there  is  really  a  question 
about  how  quick  you  can  ramp  up. 
That  is  the  term  that  is  used  to  de- 
scribe how  fast  old  gas  would  be  dereg- 
ulated, the  price  would  be  allowed  to 
go  higher.  There  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  should  do  that  m  36 
months  or  it  should  be  a  longer  period 
of  time.  That  is  a  very  vital  question 
because  it  will  have  some  impact  on 
price. 

Then  there  is  a  question  of  whether 
you  can  abrogate  the  contracts  on  the 
high-priced  gas  over  a  period  of  12 
months,  whether  that  is  too  short, 
whether  that  is  defensible. 

I  would  recommend  in  each  instance 
that  when  we  tinker  with  those  con- 
tracts we  do  so  in  a  longer  timeframe 
at  least  to  stretch  out  the  agony  and 
the  injustice  that  naturally  flows  from 
abrogating  some  contracts. 

So  those  are  just  a  couple  of  the 
points  that  I  believe  should  be  in  a 
package  if  we  are  going  to  pass  one. 

I  would  point  out  one  other  thing. 
These  area  rate  clauses  are  workable 
and  general  and  we  ought  to  leave 
them  alone.  We  should  not  complicate 
life  any  more  than  we  have  to.  These 
are  rate  clauses  that  are  in  the  exist- 
ing law  regarding  the  pricing  of  natu- 
ral gas  should  be  left  alone.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  good  argument 
why  they  should  be  tampered  with. 

However,  they  are  tampered  with  in 
S.  1715.  Those  are  three  points  I  rec- 
ommend. That  is  not  all  that  should 
be  in  the  package,  but  those  are  three 
points  that  should  obviously  be  there 
and  which  are  not  in  the  bill  S.  1715. 
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I   yit-Ul  to  the  (li;,t  inMiii--h«'(l  Senator 


from  West  VirKiriKi 
right  to  the  flour 

Mr  RANDOLPH 
collfanuf. 

I  ask  unanimous 


wit  tuiut    liisinK  my 

I   thank   my  able 

consent  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  cloture  motion  at  the 
desk 

The  PRP'iiiniNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sfkctkr  >  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordereii  The  Seruitor  has  the  right  to 
sign  It 

The  cliilure  motion,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr   Randolph,  reads  as  follows: 

n.OTt'Kt:  MOTION 

We.  the  undfrsiKiit'd  S»"iiators.  in  accord 
ance  witli   ttic   provision-S  of  Rule   XXII   of 
the  SlanditiK   Rules  of  the  Senate,   hereby 
move   to   bnnK    to   a  close   debate   on   the 
motion  to  prix-eed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1715.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act    of    1978.    to    protect    consumers    from 
those  price   Increases  that   would  occur  be 
cause    of    market    distortions    as    a    conse 
quence  of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  was  contracts  to  re 
fleet   free   market   prices,   to   provide   for   a 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  In 
order  to  achieve  a  free  market  by  a  date  cer 
tain,    to   eliminate    incremental    pricinK    re 
quirements  for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  cer 
tain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Howard  Baker.  Ted  Stevens. 
Strom  Thurmond.  Jesse  Helms.  Jake 
Oarn.  Steven  Symms.  Don  Nickles. 
James  A.  McClure.  Chic  Hecht.  Mai 
colm  Wallop.  Dan  Quayle.  l>owell 
Weicker.  Bob  Packwood.  Mark  Hat- 
field. John  Danforth.  Richard  G. 
Lugar.  Orrin  G  Hatch,  and  'Jennings 
Randolph 
•November  1.  1983.  Mr.  Randolph  added 
by  unanimous  consent 

Mr    MrCLURE.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  frorti  Montana  yield? 

Mr  MEIX'HKR  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  point, 
tint  I  believe  he  is  making  the  point 
that  he  does  not  want  any  package  put 
together  in  which  he  has  not  been  in 
volved  in  iLs  parentage.  I  suspect  that 
may  be  true  of  at  least  75  of  the  100 
Members  of  this  body 

Mr  MELC  HER  No;  I  would  say  I  do 
not  have  to  be  the  parent  or  even  the 
foster  parent  I  would  at  le.osl  like  to 
be  considered  ;i.s  a  first  cousin,  though. 

Mr  McCLURE.  He  would  like  to  be 
somehow  next  friend  to  the  child  that 
is  being  born 

Mr  MELCHER  I  would  like  to  be 
close  enough  to  understand  that  what 
we  are  attempting  to  iusk  the  Senate  to 
approve  and  hopefully  the  House 
would  agree  would  clearly  be  of  a 
nature  ttiat  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  preponderance  of  both  consumers 
and  producers  alike 

Mr  M((T,URE  The  Senator  has 
suggested,  since  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
package,  he  does  not  want  to  be  going 
through  the  process  of  individual 
amendments;  he  wants  to  see  a  pack- 
age that   is  put   together   that   has  a 


chance  of  getting  51  votes  Therefore, 
he  suggests,  if  I  understand  it  correct- 
ly, that  that  package  somefiow  be 
brought  to  him  and  others  so  they  can 
understand  it  before  we  vote  on  any 
part  of  it. 

How  does  the  Senator  expect  to  get 
there  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  pa.ss 
to  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill"' 

Mr  MELCHER.  I  think,  first  of  all. 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  will  dictate 
to  us  as  we  go  along.  We  need  not  pro 
long  this  discussion  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  If  we  are  convinced  that  we 
have  a  solid  bill  to  present  for  consid 
eration.  debate,  and  action  on.  we  do 
not  do  that.  If  the  cloture  motion, 
which  the  majority  leader  has  filed,  is 
successful  and  gets  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  impose  cloture,  I 
think  that  says  to  us  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  then  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  and  open  the  bill 
for  consideration.  I  suspect  that  we 
have  all  had  a  lot  of  time  during  the 
time  this  bill  was  reported  out.  and  it 
has  been  pending  on  the  calendar,  to 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  is  acceptable 
to  various  users  and  producers  around 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
in  such  an  unusual  position  here  that 
we  cannot  proceed,  if  we  really  have 
proposed  to  us  something  that  we  can 
feel  comfortable  with  that  is  truly  in 
the  public  interest 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  F»resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again  under  the 
same  conditions? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  It  seems  to  me  while  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  somehow  put- 
ting togettier  a  package  what  he  has 
identified  are  three  separate  i.ssues 
that  can  be  addressed  by  amendment, 
but  only  after  we  have  gotten  past  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  The  Senator  is  preventing 
us  from  doing  that. 

Let  me  say  as  well  that  the  Senator 
knows  we  are  in  the  last  days  of  this 
session.  I  do  not  know  how  many  days. 
I  do  not  know  when  we  will  adjourn 
sine  die.  but  I  do  know  that  the  Speak 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
have  both  said  that  their  aim  is  to  ad- 
journ sine  die  on  November  18  There 
are  a  great  number  of  people  who  sug- 
gest we  will  not  make  that  date. 

But  let  me  remind  the  Senator  that. 
if  it  is  not  just  his  desire  id  kill  the 
legislation  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  these  are  realities  with 
which  we  must  deal  A  cloture  motion 
has  been  filed  The  Senator  from  Mon 
tana  indicates  that  is  appropriate  We 
will  wait  and  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
that.  Then  we  will  determine  after 
that  vote  how  we  will  proceed 

The  cloture  motion,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  having  been  filed  today, 
will  come  up  for  consideration  in  this 


body  not  earlier  tfian  I  hour  after  we 
convene  on  Thursday  On  PYiday  we 
are  .scheduled  to  move  to  the  I>'part 
merit  of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
which  must  be  passed  before  the  con 
tinuing  resolution  which  must  also  be 
passed  prior  to  November  10 

So  there  is  an  expectation  on  my 
part  that  come  Thursday  evening  we 
will  nut  have  any  chance  to  work  on 
this  legislation  again  until  .some  time 
after  November  10. 

I  am  also  aware  that  even  if  the  clo- 
ture motion  passes  1  hour  after  we 
convene  on  Thursday  next,  there  is 
under  the  rule  a  period  of  100  hours 
which  are  available  for  the  debate  of 
the  motion  before  we  proceed  to  the 
motion  itself 

Scj.  we  might  well  be  sometime  into 
the  Thanksgiving  ptTiod  by  the  lime 
we  get  to  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  says  he  want-s  not 
to  kill  but  to  amend. 

I  just  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  re- 
gardless of  what  his  motivation  may 
be,  and  I  do  not  attribute  motivation, 
regardless  of  what  his  frame  of  mind 
may  be,  the  effect  of  what  the  Senator 
is  doing  is  to  effectively  block  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress  and  as  a  result 
the  consumers  of  this  country  can 
look  to  the  predirtable  effect-s  of  cur- 
rent law.  not  what  might  be  done 
under  any  kind  of  amendment  to  it. 

That  I  think  is  too  bad.  It  is  not 
something  that  I  support.  It  certainly 
does  no  credit  to  the  great  deal  of 
work  that  the  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  did 
over  those  weeks  and  weeks  of  delib- 
erations as  we  tried  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  package  which  was  the  best  the 
committee  could  do  and  to  give  the  op- 
portunity here  on  the  floor  by  what- 
ever mechanism  by  amendment  or  by 
substitute  the  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  put  together  a  package  that 
was  a  more  acceptable  package  than 
that  produced  by  the  Committee. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  relent  in  his  op- 
position that  prohibits  us  from  even 
attemping  to  legislate  m  this  field  this 
year 

Mr.  MELCHhiR  1  do  not  want  the 
chairman  to  misunderstand  me.  As  to 
the  question  of  passing  S.  1715.  the 
proposed  bill,  or  killing  it.  there  is  no 
question  if  it  is  just  two  alternatives  I 
would  vote  to  end  it.  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  very  quickly  on  that. 

However,  there  is  a  real  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  under- 
stands first  of  all  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  S.  1715  so  it  might  be  attrac- 
tive to  get  a  majority  of  \otes  in  here 

There  is  no  use  of  talking  in  a 
vacuum.  1  am  told  that  the  vole  count 
on  it  at  this  time  stands  somewhere 
relatively  close  to  30  and  the  vote 
count   against    it    is   in   excess   of   40. 


Maybe  that  is  not  entirely  fair  to 
those  who  are  against  it.  Maybe  it  is 
much  clo.ser  to  50. 

But.  nevertheless,  it  would  be  I 
think  highly  unlikely  that  despite 
what  1  did  or  how  1  voted  on  it  the  bill 
.'IS  It  stands  would  attract  anywhere 
near  50  votes.  That  means  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  br  done  if  a  bill  is  going 
to  pass.  When  NO  PA  was  pp_s.sed  here 
in  the  Chamber.  1  think  we  were  some 
.3  or  4  weeks  on  it  in  a  filibu.ster.  and 
finally  it  went  into  conference,  and 
the  conference  lasted  a  year  and  final 
ly  there  was  a  package. 

Now   we   are   attempting   to   correct 
some  of  the  inadequacies  of  that  act. 

I  did  not  select  the  time  to  call  up 
the  bill,  but  I  do  not  object  to  it  being 
called  up  and  do  not  object  to  di.scuss 
ing  it.  But  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  nor 
would  1  think  it  even  rational  to 
assume  that  the  bill  could  be  voted 
upon,  could  be  amended  a  few  places 
and  passed  out  of  this  body  by  the  end 
of  the  week  even  if  we  are  in  late  each 
day.  or  that  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
bill  that  would  get  anywhere. 

I  am  saying  thai  I  believe  we  will  do 
it  more  expeditiously  if  \^e  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  substitutes 
that  may  be  offered  or  a  package  of 
amendments  which,  when  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  substitute,  and  then  see 
whether  we  can  have  sufficient 
number  of  voles  to  pass  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  .see  the  natural  gas 
bill  come  out  of  this  body  by  51  or  52 
votes  1  think  it  would  be  very  much  in 
doubt  how  It  would  fare  m  conference. 
1  would  like  to  .see  a  package  put  to- 
gether that  1  would  be  solidly  in  sup- 
port of  and  that  would  attract  55  or  60 
votes  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.    MrCLURE.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr      McCLURE.     Mr      President.     I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

When  he  speaks  of  both  counts, 
there  are  20  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
There  are  80  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  not  members  of  the  commit 
tec.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  totally 
familiar  with  the  bill  or  the  legislative 
area,  but  they  certainly  have  not  spent 
the  weeks  and  months  that  the  Mem 
bers  now  on  the  floor  have  spent  with 
respect  to  that  legislation  the  bill 
that  is  before  us. 

So  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  will  be  looking  for 
.some  comment  from  various  members 
of  the  committee  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  advi.se 
some  as  to  how  they  should  vote.  But 
the  vote  counts  going  into  legislation 
of  this  complexity  are  nothing  like  the 
vote  count  that  is  likely  to  occur  after 
.some  di.scu.ssion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

For  examph  I  suspect  that  there 
may  he  some  wno  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  swayed  by  thi 


eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  Ixiuisi- 
ana.  I  have  watched  him  operate  on 
this  floor  before,  and  I  fully  expect 
that  he  is  going  to  switch  the  votes  of 
10.  15,  or  20  that  may  be  undecided 
now;  and  after  he  has  spoken  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  they  will  be  enlhu- 
siaslicly  supporting  the  legislation. 

So  I  do  not  take  vole  counts  going  in 
as  being  indicative  of  what  the  vote  fi- 
nally Will  be. 

However,  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  enough  voles  now. 
we  will  never  know  unless  we  can  get 
on  the  bill  itself,  Wc'  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  test  whether  or  not 
there  are  other  approaches  thai  have 
belter  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  unless  we  are  permitted  to  get 
to  the  bill  and  to  vole  on  amendment's 
or  substitutes.  We  will  never  know 
whether  or  not  the  Kassebaum  bill 
has  wider  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  than  it  did  in  the  committee, 
and  it  did  not  have  a  majority. 

1  remind  my  friend  that  when  we 
started  this  caucus  in  the  committee, 
there  was  no  majority  in  favor  of  it 
then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  as 
we  canie  out  would  indicate  that  it  has 
.somewhat  less  enthusiastic  bipartisan 
and  wholehearted  support  from  a  ma 
jority  of  the  committee.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Even  worse  than 
that,  the  motion  was  a  motion  to 
report  without  recommendation,  and 
as  to  the  sentiments  on  the  11 -10-9 
vote,  if  a  couple  of  Senators  were  truly 
not  in  favor  of  the  bill,  they  had  to 
oppo.se  It.  and  there  would  not  have 
been  a  bill  reported  out,  no  matter 
what.  The  other  way  around,  it  would 
be  11  to  9. 

Mr  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor 
reel,  and  I  will  not  belabor  that  sub- 
ject at  all.  I  admit  to  the  truth  of  whal 
the  Senator  has  said. 

However,  a  year  ago.  in  December, 
the  Senator  will  recall,  we  had  serious 
legislative  action  being  propo.sed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  would 
have  rolled  back  prices,  capped  those 
prices,  and  extended  regulation  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future. 

We  said  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  Senator  and  1  and.  I  sus- 
pect, all  members  of  the  committee- 
■Give  us  a  chance  to  produce  a  bill.  Do 
not  take  this  precipitate  action  on  the 
floor  that  we  think  will  be  damaging 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  consumer 
interest.s  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  produce  a  bill,  and 
we  will,  and  we  will  report  it  back  to 
you.  and  we  will  consider  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  you  will  have 
your  chance  then  to  look  at  that  as  an 
alternative  to  what  we  are  able  to 
produce  in  the  committee.' 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  said  he 
would  send  up  legislation  suggesting 
whal  he  thought  the  administration 
felt    was   the  proper  approach   to   the 


legislative  solution  to  the  problems 
that  confront  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  natural  gas.  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  change  m  energy  markets 
within  this  country  and  perhaps  .some 
changed  perceptions  as  to  what  a 
proper  solution  is.  The  administration 
sent  up  that  legislation  and  reconsid- 
ered it.  and  the  committee  made 
changes  in  that  proposal  that  came 
from  the  administration 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  take  the  next 
step,  which  is  to  allow  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  look  at  the  result  of  those  de- 
liberations, to  perceive  whether  or  not 
there  are  substitutes  they  prefer  more 
or  dislike  less,  whether  there  are  spe- 
cific amendments,  one  or  several,  that 
might    make    the    pending    legislation 
more   accepla'ole   or   perhaps   suitable 
for  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  says: 
Until  you  can  produce  a  package  that   is 
different  from  the  one  the  committee  has 
brought   up.  until  you  can  produce  a  pack- 
age that  will,  by  some  alchemy    produce  51 
\'oLes.  we  are  not  going  tc  consider  it  at  all. 
So  we  are  blocked  m  the  only  avenue 
that  is  possible  to  us  to  develop  legisla- 
tion, aside  from  my  friend  from  — well. 
I  will  not  talk  about  a  specific  friend, 
but  some  of  my  friends  smoke  cigars 
and  some  smoke  cigarettes  and  one  or 
two  smoke  pipes,  and  I  do  not  smoke 
any    I   do  not   really  get  into  smoke- 
filled    rooms    to    negotiate    a    package 
that  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day 
and  may  not  until  it  finally  bursts  in 
Its  splendor  to  the  wondering  public, 
who  has  never  seen  any  part  of  it  until 
we  let  It  out  of  that  room:  and  we  are 
going  to  bring  it  out.  knowing  in  ad- 
vance that  it  has  51  votes. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  neither  right 
nor  proper,  nor  will  it  be  successful  in 
an  effort  to  put  together  a  package 
that  will  get  51  votes  on  the  floor  of 
Ihe  Senate, 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  really 
after,  if  we  want  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  industry, 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
seriously  and  sincerely,  recognizes 
that  there  are  problems  that  need  to 
be  addressed,  I  think  the  thing  he 
should  look  at  is  what  we  do  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country  and  to  the 
industry  about  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing if  we  fail  to  take  action.  There  is  a 
limited  period  of  time  available  to  us. 
That  limited  period  of  time  is  more 
limited  the  more  we  spend  our  time  on 
debate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
consider  it, 

I  again  appeal  to  my  friend  that. 
while  the  estimates  may  vary  and  this 
bill  is  slightly  different  from  that 
which  the  administration  sent  up, 
they  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
as  was  finally  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  their  analysis  indicates  that 
the  aggregation  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  bill  would  yield  $23  billion  in  total 
consumer  benefit,s  and  long-term  price 
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relief  significantly  greater  than  what 
would  occur  under  existing  law 
throu^jh  1995 

Tli.it  IS  wdat  is  t)eing  stopped  here 
toda.\.  a.s  we  will  not  get  on  with  the 
business  of  trying  to  legislate  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  which  have  grown 
up  to  exist  over  some  period  of  time 
under  the  provisions  of  NGPA.  current 
law.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  to 
pass  a  bill  that  will  meet  the  consumer 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr  MKLCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
are  very  pertinent  and  appropriate,  to 
a  point.  It  is  necessary  for  committee 
chairmen  to  push  legislation  out  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  attempt  to  get 
the  bills  passed  on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  should  go 
beyond  the  stage  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate  something  that  can  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Senate.  It  is  true  that  we 
could  vote  up  or  down  on  the  bill  to 
see  whether  it  should  pass  and  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  in  right  now,  we 
know  that  would  not  happen.  I  am  de- 
lighted it  would  not  happen,  because  I 
think  the  bill  is  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  been  in  my  office  listening  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Mon- 
tana and  Nebraska  discuss  the  merits 
of  Senate  bill  1715.  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  prudent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  heard  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
express  his  desire  to  see  some  of  the 
alternatives  that  might  be  available. 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  I  have  proposed  an  alter- 
native and  it  is  pending  at  the  desk, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  intend 
to  offer  this  alternative  as  a  complete 
substitute  to  Senate  bill  1715. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject in  September  1982.  Senate  bill 
2892.  some  420  days  ago.  And  that  was 
similar  in  concept  to  the  bill  that  now 
is  on  file  at  the  desk  which  I  intro- 
duced March  16  of  this  year.  Senate 
bill  823.  I  know  Senator  Kassebaum  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  has  been  on  file 
since  April  7— both  of  these  available 
now  for  about  240  days  or  so  and  that 
is  Senate  bill  996. 

So  there  have  been  alternatives  that 
are  available  to  examine.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  make  sure  that  the  Sena 
tor's  staff  gets  a  copy  immediately.  In 
fact.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  do  that. 
I  say  to  the  Senator. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  many 
times  he  and  I  have  worked  together 
on  similar  legislation  and  serve  togeth- 
er on  the  same  subcommittee  and  my 
ranking  member,  and  all  the  help  on 


agriculture  and  other  things,  but  I 
find  myself  in  this  case  not  being  able 
to  support  my  friend  from  Montana  or 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  in  ttieir 
effort  to  hold  up  this  bill. 

The  reason  for  this  is  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  the  only 
vehicle  that  we  will  have  to  make 
some  of  the  changes  that  need  to  be 
made.  And.  oh.  do  they  ever  need  to  be 
made. 

We  have  had  a  highly  regulated  nat- 
ural gas  climate  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  nothing 
could  be  much  more  regulated.  And  it 
certainly  has  been  regulated  in  one  di- 
rection, and  that  is  there  are  some  32 
formulas  in  that  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  to  increase  the  rates  of  natural 
gas.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening.  You  talk  about  regulation. 
Wow. 

You  know.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we 
do  not  use  this  time  and  this  period 
and  these  vehicles  that  we  have— I 
might  point  out  that  my  proposal  was 
endorsed  by  all  of  the  50  States.  I  have 
had  a  little  difficulty  getting  attention 
here  in  Washington  on  it.  but  in  all  of 
the  50  States,  all  the  commerce  com- 
missioners, the  people  who  are  going 
to  have  to  work  with  the  regulation, 
my  bill  has  been  essentially  endorsed 
and  supported.  We  have  letters  from 
the  National  Governors  Conference. 

Frankly,  if  we  do  not  act  now.  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  middle  of  another 
heating  .season.  In  fact,  the  weather 
outside  today  indicates.  I  imagine,  if  a 
lot  of  thermostats  did  not  go  on  yes- 
terday, they  went  on  for  the  first  time 
today.  We  have  got  to  get  at  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 

So  I  would  welcome  the  support  of 
my  good  friends  on  my  substitute.  I 
am  going  to  be  watching  and  following 
very  closely  Senator  Kassebaum's.  One 
thing  I  can  tell  them  is  that  I  will 
work  strongly  for  the  defeat  of  Senate 
bill  1715  as  it  currently  reads.  But  the 
important  point  is  that  I  find  that  ev- 
eryone who  has  offered  legislation  on 
this  natural  gas— in  fact,  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  I  have  talked  to,  and  I 
would  assume  that  you  share  the  same 
thing,  say  that  we  must  do  something. 
Now.  I  will  not  get  in  the  debate  of  the 
mechanics,  the  specifics  of  what  it 
should  be  at  this  time,  but  we  need  to 
do  something  and  we  need  to  do  it 
now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me 
express  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Will  the  Senator 
yield':' 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr  MELCHER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  You  did  yield  the 
floor''  Well.  I  yield  to  you  without  re- 
serving mv  right  to  keep  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Well.  I  just  had  a 
question  or  two.  I  have  seen  the  Sena- 
tors  proposal  which  was  continued  m 


the  Congressional  Record  of  October 
27.  Things  could  move  slowly  or  they 
could  move  fast  on  the  floor  here.  I 
could  not  agree  with  you  more  that  we 
need  to  deal  with  this  question  of  na- 
tureal  gas.  but.  unfcjrtunately.  when 
you  deal  with  natural  g;i.s,  you  have  to 
talk  about  the  details,  because  it  rises 
or  falls  in  its  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  details. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
things.  First  of  all.  with  respect  to 
your  indefinite  price  escalators,  do  I 
understand  that  you  outlaw  indefinite 
price  e.scalators  and  provide  that  — let 
us  see.  what  does  it  .say  here'' 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  can  paraphrase  it  for 
you.  I  banned  indefinite  pricing  lan- 
guage in  gas  supply  contracts,  which 
tends  to  make  legal  ceilings  price 
floors  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  what  hap- 
pens to  those  contracts?  1  understand 
some  95  percent  of  the  contracts  ef- 
fected since  1977  have  some  sort  of  in- 
definite price  escalator.  What  would 
be  the  price  of  natural  gas  in  those 
contracts  where  you  outlaw  the  Indefi- 
nite price  escalators? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Well.  I  am  sure,  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  they  would  be 
negotiated  out.  I  do  not  think,  in  fact. 
I  know  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  a 
given  price  would  be.  I  am  sure  it 
would  vary  with  different  contracts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  you  have  a 
right  of  either  party  then  to  market 
out  of  that  contract,  is  that  what  you 
are  saying,  or  are  they  still  bound  to 
one  another  or  what'' 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Only  the  pipelines 
would  be  able  to  market  out  under  my 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  If  the  pipeline 
does  not  market  out.  what  price  would 
the  producer  be  able  to  get?  Is  he 
stuck  at  one  price  whatever  he  is  get- 
ting the  whole  while,  or  inflation,  or  is 
it  the  NGPA  price,  or  what  is  it?  Does 
your  bill  provide  for  thaf 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Well,  again.  Senator, 
specifically  to  say  what  the  price 
would  develop  either  by  formula  or 
end  result,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  from 
the  legislation.  You  have  to  take  a 
look  at  the  total  overall  bill  with  the 
market  out  clauses,  the  50  percent 
take  or  pay  criteria,  the  lowest  cost 
mix.  directing  that  the  take  or  pay  of 
the  market  out  clau.ses  be  applied  to 
the  most  expensive  gas  first  including 
that  of  pipeline  owned  production 
companies.  So  the  answer  to  your 
question  would  depend  on  individual 
circumstances,  all  of  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  total  mix  of  this  bill. 
That  is  the  best  an.swcr  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  I  would 
submit  to  the  Senator  that,  at  least  on 
a  quick  reading  of  the  bill,  it  does  not 
provide  for  that.  I  make  that  point 
only  to  illustrate  what  a  very  tricky 
field  this  is.  It  is  easy  to  pick  up  S. 
1715    or   anybody    else's   product   and 


say,  ■Well,  this  is  too  \on\i.  too  de- 
tailed, and  too  complicated."  It  is  com- 
plicated and  it  is  detailed  because  it 
had  to  co\er  all  of  those  contingencies. 

You  have  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
contracts  out  there  and  you  cannot 
lea\e  producers  and  pipelines  up  in 
the  air  as  to  what  their  price  is.  NGPA 
has  a  lot  of  faults,  but  one  of  the 
faults  it  does  not  have,  but  for  which 
it  was  vastly  criticized,  was  that  you 
can.  in  fact,  find  what  the  price  of 
your  gas  is.  and  you  do  not  have  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  litigation  to  do  that. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  avoid.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  work,  with  the  Senator 
because  I  know  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  always  been  a  proponent  of  the 
free  market,  to  let  the  market  .set 
prices  wherever  possible. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  turn  down  the 
crank  of  regulation. 

I  simply  want  to  say  one  thing  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  and  I  know  we 
will  get  into  the  details  of  the  bill  later 
on.  and  that  is  that  I  would  like  to 
invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
December  1981  we  had  4.520  drilling 
rigs  in  operation.  As  of  September  1. 
1983.  we  have  le.ss  than  half  that 
amount,  or  2.247.  That  is  al.so  down 
over  10  percent  from  just  1  year  ago. 
Gas  well  completions  as  well  are  very 
much  down. 

If  you  look  at  Texas,  for  e.xample. 
which  produces  34  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  gas,  in  Texas  formerly 
they  had  gas  reserves  of  125  trillion 
cubic  feet.  Now  they  are  down  to  50 
trillion  cubic  feet,  from  125  to  50.  That 
is  the  story  of  natural  gas  across  the 
country. 

I  simply  point  that  out  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  to  alert  him  to  be  very,  very 
careful  about  what  the  Nation's  No.  1 
problem  is  when  it  comes  to  natural 
gas.  That  is  simply.  If  w'e  make  a  regu- 
latory mistake  you  can  come  in  and  fix 
a  regulatory  mistake,  perhaps,  but  the 
supply  problem  is  the  really  difficult 
problem. 

If  we  enact  a  bill  here  which  takes 
away  more  incentive,  introduces  more 
uncertainties,  we  are  going  to  create  a 
shortage  which  a  regulatory  scheme 
cannot  correct 

I  simply  point  that  out  to  my  friend 
and  commend  his  attention  to  S.  1715 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  the 
standpoint  of  free  market,  which  I 
know  he  supports. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  is 
correct.  I  think  my  credentials  in  the 
private  .sector  are  firm  and  creditable. 
As  I  indicated  yesterday  when  some- 
one asked  me  very  quickly  at  the  pre.ss 
meeting  we  had  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber,  they  said.  'Gee.  is  this  not 
something  new  for  you.  Senator,  to 
talk  about  not  having  total  deregula- 
tion, being  from  the  private  sector?" 
I  said: 


Well.  I  Biie.ss  It  could  be.  I  still  am.  I  have 
not  changed.  But  the  fact  is  I  have  now 
gone  tlirouKh  5  years  of  deregulalion  of  the 
airlines  and  the  deregulation  of  the  truck 
ing  industry.  We  are  talking  about  dercgu 
lating  and  divestiture  and  changes  in  the 
telephone  companies 

In  my  State  of  Iowa  we  have  some 
964  corporate  communities.  What  hap 
pened  initially  with  all  the  deregula- 
tion of  the  airlines  and  trucking  u.a,s 
that  the  little  towns  and  the  little 
folks  got  it  right  in  the  neck.  Not  only 
did  they  have  a  decrease  in  service,  but 
some  of  them  had  their  services  abol 
ished  altogether.  Those  that  did  keep 
it  or  still  have  it  have  lesser  .service  at 
higher  cost. 

All  I  am  saying  is  the  same  thing  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  saying,  that 
it  is  very  complicated,  that  we  have  to 
be  \ery  careful.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  the  suppliers,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  totally  go  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection similar  to  what  was  done  in 
the  1978  act  which  was  put  into  effect 
in  good  faith  by  the  Congress  because 
there  was  a  fear  of  not  having  enough, 
or  having  a  great  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  So  we  fixed  it:  we  really  fixed  it.  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  go  fixing 
It  again  .so  good  that  we  go  the  other 
way. 

We  have  had  people  drilling  lor  gas 
going  — what  is  the  deepest  well  now',' 
Is  it  14.000  feef  They  leave  the  gas 
available  which  is  not  so  deep  in  the 
ground  because  there  is  a  premium 
paid  for  that.  That  is  the  reason  you 
have  the  premiums  paid  now,  I  believe, 
because  it  is  not  feasible  to  go  to  the 
deeper  wells. 

But  something  must  be  done  because 
the  fact  is  that  for  the  consumers  of 
natural  gas  the  price  has  been  sky- 
rocketing out  of  sight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  poinf:' 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
my  thought.  Tho.se  folks  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  these  high  prices  at  the 
burner  tips  are  the  ones  who  get  clob- 
bered on  this.  Thirty  percent  a  year  or 
every  6  months,  or  a  200-percent  total. 
whatever  it  has  been,  and  it  has  been  a 
lot  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  when 
you  are  on  a  fixed  income  sometimes 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  make  a 
choice  between  food  or  fuel.  This  is 
the  talk  I  hear  from  some  of  my  senior 
citix.cns  this  year. 

I  would  point  out  that  S.  823.  which 
I  have  introduced,  is  an  alternative  for 
those  wishing  to  remedy  disorder. 
which  we  have  had.  in  the  natural  gas 
markets  under  current  law.  and  to  do 
so  without  decontrolling  old  gas  at 
this  time.  It  addresses  the  problems 
that  caused  wellhead  prices  to  rise  35 
percent  last  year.  Without  mandating 
a  rollback  in  the  price  ceilings  in  cur- 
rent law.  the  increases  in  the  ceilings 
account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
increase.  Most  of  the  increase  was  due 
to  pipelines  taking  something  far  dif- 


ferent from  the  lowest  cost   gas  price 
that  was  available  to  them. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  price  at  the  wellhead 
for  natural  gas  has  been  going  down  in 
recent  months  while  the  price  at  the 
burner  lip  has  been  going  up? 

Mr  JEPSEN.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  part  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  is  it  not^ 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  "That  is  part  of  the 
problem.  My  folks  say  m  Iowa  the 
price  of  natural  gas  has  le\eled  off. 
But  it  was  certainly  going  up  for  a 
couple  of  years  going  into  this  season. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  going  up, 
but  I  have  inquired  and  I  have  reports 
from  pipeline  companies  and  gas  sup- 
pliers, reports  from  some  utility  com- 
panies and  distributors.  I  am  trying  to 
nail  it  all  down,  but  the  general  trend 
indicates  that  they  say  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  the  line  m  Iowa  this 
year— this  year. 

Lender  this  proposed  act.  as  I  under- 
stand, as  told  to  me  by  those  who  ex- 
amined it— and  I  understand  this  was 
worked  on  by  not  only  the  staff  here 
but  also  by  the  collective  staffs  of  the 
50  Slates,  the  folks  who  work  in  these 
things  every  day— they  reported  that 
over  the  next  3  years  there  will  be  an 
increase,  or  they  believe  there  will  be 
an  increase,  in  natural  gas  of  upwards 
of  95  cents. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield, 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  recent  study  just  done  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association 
which  analyzes  the  impact  of  S.  1715 
on  the  consumer  and  concludes  that 
for  all  of  the  41  States  for  which  the 
data  was  available  that  S.  1715  will  ac- 
tually reduce  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  burner  tip. 

Indeed,  the  reduction  in  Iowa,  as  cal- 
culated in  this  study— which,  by  the 
way,  I  put  in  the  record  earlier  today, 
was  45  cents  on  the  average  for  1  year 
following  enactment  of  S.  1715.  Of 
course,  the  reason  for  that  reduction 
in  price  is  the  rampdown.  W'e  ramp 
down  the  expensive  gas  over  a  period 
of  1  year:  we  ramp  up  the  cheaper  gas 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  So  during 
that  3-year  period  we  have  an  average 
price  that  is  actually  below  the  aver- 
age market  value.  The  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  desirable 
feature  of  S,  1715.  would  he  nof 

Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
aware  of  that  study  the  Senator  refers 
to.  It  IS  a  study  that  was  done  with 
formulas  primarily  de\eloped  by  a 
group  representing  pipeline  compa- 
nies, it  that  correct? 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Pipeline  BJAs  yes. 
Mr.  JEPSEN,  I  guess  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  it,  but  it  is  one 
part  of  this  very  complicated  system. 
That  is  their  study. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  It  is  thr  consumer 
part,  t hough  The  consumer  part,  as 
an  lowaii.  is  your  first  concern.  S.  1715 
is  very  debatable  because  it  rearranges 
the  flow  of  capital,  of  money,  and  of 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  testified 
before  the  committee  Committee 
members  heard  that  testimony  and 
put  It  in  their  consideration  of  the  var 
lous  bills  before   it.   It   is   fair  to  say 


profit  among  various  producers.  A  lot  some    features    in    the    Senators    bill 

of  uidependent.s  do  not  like  it  because  were  rejected  by  the  committee,  but  a 

they  think  it   is  going  to  reduce  their  majority   package   that   was  developed 

prices    Some    other    prodccrs    like    it  or  hopefully  a  majority  package  devel- 

because  they  think  th.'v  might  get  an  oped  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 

increase    But    I   believe  as  the   NGSA  member     of     the     committee.     As     it 

study  shows.  a.s  far  as  consumers  are  turned  out.  that  majority  is  .somewhat 

concerned  consume  prices  are  going  to  questionable.  Perhaps  it  wa.s  not  a  ma 

be    reduced    bt-cause    of    S.    1715     not  jority.  perhaps  it  was  just  an   11   to  9 

dramatically;  45  cent^  in  Iowa.  P^orty-  vote   against   final    package   that   was 

five    cents    an    mcf    is    not     a    small  put  together,  S,  1715. 

amount    for  someone,  as  the  Senator  Nevertheless.  I  guess  what  the  Sena- 

point-s  out    liaving  to  take  money  from  tor  from  Iowa  has  stated  about  a  bill 

food  m  order  lo  pav  the  heating  bill.  It  striking  the  proper  balance  to  get  the 


is  not  a  huge  amount  but  it  is  not  in 
consequential  It  is  one  that  I  know 
the  Senator,  as  a  strong  consumer  ad- 
vocate, is  going  to  be  attentive  to.  I 
unite  his  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
bill 

Again,  one  part  of  the  bill  is  what  it 
does  for  consumer  prices  and  for  con 
sumer  prices,  S.   1715  is  the  best  bill 
out  here  today 

Mr  JEPSEN  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
I  may.  this  other  bill  would  make  the 
gas  markeUs.  which  I  think  both  the 
Senator  from  Ixiuisiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  all  agree  on,  we  want 
the  marketplace  to  provide  We  want 
to  reach  that  level  that,  in  the  long 
run  is  going  to  be  best  for  the  con 
sumer  and  everybody  concerned.  But 
we  want  to  make  the  gas  markets  work 
while  changing  the  existing  regulatory 
and  legal  framework  very  carefully 
We    can    walk    into    it    rather    than 


support  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
sumer groups  across  the  country  is  an 
accurate  statement.  What  happened  in 
the  committee  was  that  it  was  found 
wanting.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to 
some  of  the  producer  groups  and  some 
of  the  pipeline  companies  and  distrib- 
utors. 

So  what  we  have  come  up  with  is  S. 
1715  To  readjust  1715  by  a  couple  of 
little  amendmentii  simply  does  not 
look  like  it  will  do  the  job  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  package  However,  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  substituting  his  bill  for  S.  1715, 
IS  probably  going  to  have  the  opposi 
tion  of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  two 
floor  managers  of  the  bill  and  prob 
ably  will  not  be  accepted  So  we  are 
still  in  that  quandary,  what  will  at 
tract  a  majority  of  votes  here. 

I   think  the  discussion   the  Senator 


charge  and  run  into  it.  and  come  back  has  entered  into  describing  his  bill  is 

to   the   drawing    board   as   maybe   we  constructive  and  perhaps  there  will  be 

should    Had  we  done  that  in   1978  in  something  developed.  But  it  is  going  to 

stead   of  getting   out   a  whole   wagon-  take  a  while  to  do  that  and  to  think 

load  of  all  kinds  of  things  and  .saying  we  can   pass  it   this  week  or  Monday 

to  a  board,  here.  FERC,  take  over  and  night    may   not    be   at    all    possible.    It 


run  the  thing  that  has  not  caused  all 
the  problems,  but  it  has  been  used  a 
lot  when  we  have  tried  to  let  the  mar- 
ketplace come  back  into  private  sector 
interplay  here 

A  lot  of  folks  at  the  wellhead  say,  we 
cannot  do  it  because  of  the  NGPA:  and 
the  folks  at  the  stripper  wells  say,  we 
cannot  do  it  because  of  the  NGPA;  and 
all  the  others  say,  w*-  cannot  do  it  be 
cau.se  of  the  NGPA  A  lot  of  folks  .say. 
we  cannot  do  it  becau.se  the  la\^  needs 
changing 


may  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  think  the  time  we  are  taking  now^ 
to  consider  points  raised  by  the  Sena 
tor  for  a  while  arc  very  fine  and  per 
haps  others  with  other  bills  pending 
before  the  committee  when  we  are 
considering  the  markup  will  also  come 
to  the  floor  and  describe  their  bill  and 
their  intentions  to  offer  a  substitute. 

The     PRP^SIDING    OFFICER    (Mr 
Dankorthi  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr      McCLURE.     Mr.     President,     I 
thank    the    Senator    from     Iowa    for 


In  any  event,  all  I  am  saying  is  we  all     coming  to  the  floor  to  de.scribe  what 


want  the  same  end  result.  We  may 
differ  as  to  the  roadmap  on  how  to  hit 
it. 

Mr     MELCHER.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  question  or  comment' 

Mr  .JEPSEN.  Yes.  Mr   President. 

Mr  MEIX"HI';R  1  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  denmnst  rated  very  ef 
fectively  why  I  think  this  di.scu.ssion  at 
this  p<iint  IS  worthwhile  and  might 
lead  us  to  a  goo<i  bill  he  could  support 
The  bill  the  S«'nat<ir  has  de.scrib«-d  was 
indeed   considered   by    the   committee. 


is.  in  his  mind,  the  direction  he  would 
go.  I  appreciate  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  wish  we  were  moving  on  an 
amendment,  that  we  could  debate  and 
vote  on  the  amendment  rather  than 
just  talk  about  it  in  that  kind  of 
vacuum.  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
not  focus  on  the  substance  of  a  matter 
until  they  are  about  to  vote  on  that 
matter  We  can  discuss  it  and  make  a 
little  legislative  history,  and  wc  shall 
perhaps  reach  a  few  conclusions  as  a 
kind   of   theoretical   matter.   Members 


of  the  Senate  will  not  look  at  the 
debate  and  consider  tho.se  facts  very 
clo.sely  until  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  it. 

It  is  not  a  total  waste  of  time  to  do  it 
now.  and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  coming  to  do  it.  but  we  would 
be  making  much  better  progre.ss  if  it 
were  a  pending  matter  on  which  the 
Senate  were  about  to  vote  Then  they 
would  be  here  listening  and  trying  lo 
make  up  their  mind 

Mr  JEPSEN  Sometimes,  as  the 
farmer  in  the  old  story  said,  you  get 
up  .so  high  in  the  slop  that  you  forget 
what  the  original  reason  was  for 
coming  here.  I  stated  my  original 
reason  for  coming  here.  I  hope  my 
good  friend  from  Montana  and  my 
good  friend  from  Nebr;i.ska  would  get 
going  on  this  bill  That  is  mainly  what 
I  came  to  .say.  I  kind  of  got  in  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  several  bills  here 

I  believe  this  legislation  and  ttu.s  bill 
will  be  the  only  vehicle.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  changes  and  we 
will  make  some  changes. 

Mr.  McCLURE  I  appreciate  that, 
Mr   President; 

But  I  could  not  help  but  note,  as  the 
Senator  was  looking  at  his  substitute, 
the  bill  that  he  has  outlined  is  not  pre 
cisely  the  same  as  the  bill  that  he  had 
earlier,  but  it  is  substantially  the 
.same.  So  some  of  the  analy.ses  that  we 
have  made  about  the  effects  of  his  bill 
are  being  hurriedly  recalculated  lo  try 
to  fit  the  changes. 

I  say  that  at  the  outset  because  I 
think  people  ought  to  know  where  we 
are  coming  from,  and  I  will  try  to  be  as 
accurate  as  I  can  in  the  statements 
made. 

The  information  thitt  1  have  at  this 
time  would  be  that,  indeed,  compared 
to  NGPA.  the  Jep.sen  substitute  will 
lower  the  costs.  That  would  be  true  in 
1983.  1984— well.  It  would  be  true  until 
1987  After  1987.  NGPA  would  produce 
slightly  lower  wellhead  prices  than 
would  the  Jepsen  substitute.  That  is 
particularly  true  when  you  look  at  the 
average  residential  price 

The  near  term  savings  under  ilie 
Jepsen  amendment  are  very  cMdinl  in 
the  average  residential  rates  in  1984 
and  1985.  but  they  begin  to  turn 
around  in  1987  and  ri.se  above  the 
NGPA  price  in  1987.  1990.  and  1995. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true,  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  of  gas  imports; 
they  run  almost  parallel  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  projections  through 
1995.  but  by  1995  they  have  moved 
slightly  above  current  l;t^>.  muter  the 
Jepsen  amendment 

But  1  think  till  mu.-,i  ti  Umg  <-c)inpar- 
ison  IS  one  thiii  din-.s  not  rornpare  the 
Jep.sen  amendmrtii  viilh  current  law 
so  much  as  it  compare;,  it  with  S  1715. 
becau.se  you  can  kind  of  bulk  the  bene- 
fits—who are  the  winners  and  who  are 
the  losers. 

If  we  look  at  producers  and  consum 
ers.      the      Jepsen      amendment      will 


produce  an  $8  billion  saving  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  but  it 
transfers  that  at  $7.1  billion  of  lost 
revenues  to  producers,  so  there  is  a  net 
national  economic  benefit  in  that 
trade-off  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers of  about  $900  million  in  the 
period  1982  to  1995. 

Now.  these  are  the  anal.vses  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  amendment,  but 
under  S.  1715.  instead  of  a  con.sumer 
benefit  of  $8  billion,  the  consumer 
benefit  rises  to  $22.9  billion.  The  pro- 
ducer benefits  under  the  Senators 
amendment  were  a  minus  $7.1  billion; 


costs  the  people  that  were  going  out  to  it.  not  because  they  nogoiiated  it.  not 

drill  the  wells  and  put  in  the  facilities  because  they  agreed  to  it.  and  not  be- 

had   very   grave   difficulty   gelling   fi-  cause    it    is   prudent    but    t)ecause   we 

nancing    for    a    very    high    cost,    very  mandated   it   because   we  want   to  get 

risky  enterprise  unless  they  had  some  cheaper  gas  to  the  consumer. 

kind  of  guarantee  for  their  market.  So  We  try  in  our  bill  to  balance  that  by 


they  negotiated  contracts  simulta- 
neously or  in  conjunction  with  their  fi- 
nancial commitments.  They  negotiat- 
ed contracts  with  purchasers  who 
signed  the  agreement  during  a  period 
of  apparent  shortage  and  agreed  that 
they  would  take  this  gas.  and  regard 
less  of  whether  they  took  it.  they 
would  pay  for  it.  II  is  not  fair  to  say 


saying  that  the  price  of  high  cost  gas 
that  IS  under  contract  will  be  reduced 
over  a  period  of  lime,  but  il  will  only 
be  reduced  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
will  not  be  jerked  down  immediately. 
It  will  be  ramped  down.  That  is  the 
terminology  that  has  come  to  be  used. 
II  will  be  put  on  a  ramp  which  over  a 
12-month    period    will    be    reduced    in 


under  S.  1715.  they  are  a  minus  $11.9     that  they  pay  for  gas  they  do  not  take     pj-jce.  There  is  a  60-day  period  at  the 


billion.    Therefore    the    net    economic  because  in  reality,  in  nearly  every  in 

benefit   to  the  Nation  rises,  instead  of  stance,  it  is  a  prepayment.  They  pay 

$900  million  under  the  Senators  bill,  now     and     get     the     gas     later.     They 

to  $11  billion  under  S.  1715.  cannot  use  it  all  now  but  they  have  lo 

Now    we  get  covered  up  with  figures,  pay  for  it. 

but  let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  the  rea-  Well,  if  you  have  two  contracts  and 

sons  whv  that  is  true,  a  couple  of  the  one  is  very  high  cost  gas  and  the  other 


reasons  why.  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said.  S.  1715  looked  complex  to 
people  who  were  looking  at  the  indus- 
try and  thought  there  must  be  some 
simple  way  of  describing  what  it  is  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

The  pipelines  will  do  very  well  under 
the  Senators  bill,  and  the  pipelines  in 
some  respects  prefer  il.  because  al- 
though their  average  rate  of  return  is. 
I  think.  19  percent  guaranteed  and 
they  have  done  quite  well  even  in  pen 
ods  of  time  when  others  did  not  be- 
cau.se  they  are  a  regulated  monopoly; 
they  are  an  industry  that  has  a  guar 
anteed  rate  of  return  under  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  regu- 
lation, and  where  applicable,  this  also 


is  very  low  cost  gas.  and  the  low  cost 
contract  says  if  you  take  it.  you  pay 
for  It.  but  if  you  do  not  take  it.  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  it.  and  you  have 
another  contract  that  is  a  very  high 
cost  source  of  gas,  and  il  says  regard- 
less of  whether  you  use  it.  you  have  lo 
pay  for  it.  it  is  predictable  that  pur- 
chasing will  take  and  pay  for  the  high- 
est cost  gas  that  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  under  the  contract  whether 
I  hey  u.se  it  or  not.  particularly  when 
botii  the  pipeline  and  the  distribution 
utility  are  protected  by  regulatory 
practices  that  allow  them  to  pass  their 
costs  through  to  the  consumer. 

So    what    we    have    done    under    the 
NGPA  and  under  the  changes  in  the 


beginning  of  that  and  a  6-month 
period  at  the  end  of  that.  So  you  actu- 
ally have  about  20  months  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  that  process.  But  that 
guarantees  them  .some  cash  flow 
during  this  period  of  time 

We  also  said  in  S.  1715  that  while 
this  is  going  on  we  will  start  out  giving 
the  customers  the  best  of  the  deal  at 
the  outset  by  limiting  the  lake  or  pay 
lo  50  percent  of  the  volume,  as  does 
the  Senator's  proposal.  But  we  say  be- 
cause price  begins  lo  drop  during  that 
period  of  time,  because  we  mandate 
that  il  drop  during  that  period  of 
time,  in  the  second  year  that  lake  or 
pay  volume  will  rise  lo  60  percent,  and 
m  the  third  year  it  will  rise  to  70  per- 
cent. Those  are  offsetting  provisions. 
One  of  the  problems  with  the  Jepsen 
amendment  is  that  the  Jepsen  amend- 
ment does  not  have  any  such  offset 

What  happens  during  that  period  of 
time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  what  has 


accept,  and  I  would  say  that  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  accept;  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right,  let 


existence.  That  is  why  the  Senators 
bill  or  the  committee  bill  deals  with 
tlie  contract   abrogation  with   respect 


alone  the  power- or  perhaps  I  should     to  take  or  pay  clauses  by  limning  their 
say  the  power,  let  alone  the  right,  to     applicability.  But  there  are  some  other 


interfere  with  contractual  relation- 
ships, but  I  do  believe  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  confess  that  both  his 
bill  and  the  committee  bill  abrogate 
contracts  in  whole  or  in  part.  .\m  I 
correct? 

Mr  JEPSEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  the  choice  we  are 
making  is  not  whether  or  not  we  will 
breach  contracLs.  The  question  is  in 
what  manner  will  we  breach  those 
contracts  or  vary  their  terms.  And  we 
look  at  things  like  the  lake  or  pay  pro- 
visions as  an  example 

One  of  the  thir.gs  that  has  occurred, 
which  unless  you  analyze  it  very  care- 
fully you  do  not  .see.  is  that  take  or 
pay  contracts  really  work  in  effect  pri 
marily  for  very  high  cost  new  supplies 
of  gas.  The  reason  tho.se  provisions  arc 
there  is 


things  that  happen  when  you  do  that 
You  say  to  that  entity  that  went  to 
their  bank  and  lo  their  purchasers  and 
put  together  this  package  of  financing 
and  said.  OK.  I  have  a  contract  of  .sale 
to  this  group  of  people,  they  say  they 
will  take  given  volumes  of  gas  at  given 
prices  under  the  contract,  and  then 
they  say  to  the  bank,  this  guarantees 
that  I  can  pay  back  what  I  am  sinking 


what  they  have  done  is  melded  low 
cost  gas  with  high  cost  gas  so  that  the 
consumer  is  paying  an  average  price 
that  approximates  market  value.  Be- 
cause the  price  is  controlled  by  stat- 
ute, and  because  there  are  escalator 
clauses  in  that  statute  rising  against  a 
market  that  is  falling,  a  lot  of  people 
are  abrogating  contracts  or  making  a 
lot  of  adjuslmenUs  that  are  not  provid- 
ed for  in  the  law.  But  the  consumer 
market  overall  is  tracking,  but  as  I  say, 
lagging  and  running  against  the  cur- 
rents in  the  energy  market 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  hap- 


in  this  well,  then  we  come  back  later  pens  to  the  farm  consumers  arid  the 
and  we  say.  oh.  but  we  have  changed 
our  mind,  we  are  going  lo  abrogate 
that  contract,  we  are  going  lo  tell  the 
purchaser  you  do  not  have  to  take 
that  much  gas  and  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  that  price,  you  can  lake  less  of 
that  gas  at  a  price  thai  we  will  man- 
date be  lower,  they  have  the  producer 
and  the  bank  that  lent  the  money  sud- 
denly left   with  a  quite  altered  finan 


residential  consumers,  and  I  will  give 
the  example  in  my  own  area  because  I 
know  It  well. 

We  have  a  very  high  proportion  of 
the  gas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
comes  from  Canada.  As  we  started  this 
process,  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
entire  supply  came  from  Canada.  I 
have  often  said  our  friends  in  Canada 
are   blue-eyed   Arabs.   Il   did   not   take 


because  they  are  such   high     cial  package,  not  because  they  desired     them    long    to   raise    the    price.   They 
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tracked  the  world  energy  market 
prices,  and  when  they  did  that  and 
world  energy  prices  began  to  decUne 
they  could  not  for  political  reasons 
bring  their  price  down  to  market  levels 
as  rapidly  as  the  market  dropped,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  gas  supply  in 
my  area  of  the  country  became  ex- 
ceedingly expensive. 

As  it  became  exceedingly  expensive, 
the  industrial  users  who  had  alterna- 
tives turned  to  the  alternatives.  And 
that  is  primarily  over  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton where  there  is  heavy  industry 
along  the  coast.  They  returned  to  re 
sidual  fuel  oil.  Residual  oil  is  in  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  market  at  very 
much  lower  cost,  and  it  is  just  as  avail- 
able and  just  as  usable  to  them.  So 
these  people  who  had  been  consuming 
gas  flowing  through  the  gas  pipelines 
changed  to  residual  oil.  and  the 
volume  of  gas  flowing  through  the 
pipeline  dropped.  As  the  volume  of  gas 
dropped  and  dropped  dramatically, 
the  fixed  overhead  of  those  pipelines 
did  not  change,  but  the  unit  cost  as  a 
result  rose.  Every  unit  of  gas  moving 
through  that  pipeline  had  to  bear  a 
higher  cost.  So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  energy  prices  on  the  average  were 
dropping,  the  gas  prices  in  that  pipe- 
line system  rose.  They  could  not  drop 
as  the  wellhead  price  did  because  the 
cost  of  distribution  became  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  total  cost,  and  unit 
costs  rose. 

The  result  has  been  predictable  for 
almost  everyone.  The  consumers  paid 
more  for  the  gas.  the  producers  of  gas 
got  less  for  their  gas.  the  market 
began  to  shrink,  exploration  activity 
dropped  off.  and  we  have  tremendous 
dislocations  in  the  entire  industry 
served  by  that  pipeline  system. 

Right  now  the  Canadians  are  com- 
plaining,  and   I    understand   they   are 
complaining  that  they  have  lost  their 
markets,  that  somehow  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  with   our  system   in  our 
country  that  has  artificially  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  compete  in 
our  market,  and  I  would  say  to  them 
that  that  is  not  so  much  our  fault  but 
the   result   of    their   own    policy    that 
does  not  allow  them  to  adjust  price, 
and  thty  have,  in  an  effort  to  recover 
their    market,    taken    three    actions. 
First,    they   dropped    the    price   by    11 
percent,  and  they  then  adopted  an  in- 
centive   price    that    was    designed    to 
stimulate    increased    consumption    to 
get  unit  cost  down  as  well  as  increase 
volume.   And   just   this  morning   they 
announced  that  the  incentive  pricing 
niechani.sm    would    be    adjusted    on    a 
monthly    basis    rather    than    on    an 
annual   biv-si.s    They  are  trying   to  get 
back  into  a  market  position  in  which 
the  competitive  forces  of  the  market 
will  recniirc  iliat  the  consumer  interest 
be  protfcicd 

I  say  to  my  ^;ood  tneiid  trom  Iowa 
that    the    amendment   which    he    pro- 


poses does  not  respond  to  those  reali- 
ties within  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  utilization  portions  of  natu- 
ral gas  markets.  It  fixes  a  little  part. 
And  it  fixes  it  in  a  way  that  looks  at- 
tractive to  people  in  the  short  run. 
Indeed,  the  chart.s  and  the  data  that 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  will  say 
that  yes.  it  lowers  the  price  in  the  first 
year  or  two  but  increases  the  price  as 
well  as  depressing  the  supply  in  the 
longer  run. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sat 
here  and  I  had  the  feeling  my  bill  was 
being  operated  on  surgically  and  I  had 
been  given  an  anesthesia  that  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  was  getting.  As  I  sat  here 
and  saw  the  thing  being  dissected  I 
want  to  say  to  this  Senator  the  Sena- 
tors statement  is  correct  with  regard 
to  my  proposal  in  that  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  slightly  lower  from  1983 
to  1987.  and  this  was  done.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  some  price  relief  is  needed 
for  the  consumer  now.  But  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  pointed  out  earli- 
er, we  must  also  be  concerned  about 
supply. 

So  in  recognition  of  both  price  and 
supply  problems,  my  bill  encourages 
supply  in  the  later  years  and  price  in 
the  earlier  years.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  we  need  to 
debate  these  issues  on  the  bill,  and  I 
guess  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  now.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  certainly  is  looked 
to.  as  I  do.  for  advice,  counsel,  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  area,  and  his  credibility 
IS  impeccable,  but  I  remind  him  that 
my  purpose  was  to  come  over  here  to 
the  Chamber  in  order  to  support  him 
for  his  efforts  to  proceed  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  does  have  many  good 
points  and  I  look  forward  to  discussing 
and  debating  them  after  we  take  up 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  the  question:  Is  it 
his  desire  at  this  time  for  me  to  really 
now— explain  my  bill?  I  really  never 
did  explain  my  bill  other  than  a 
couple  sentences.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  desires  at  this  time,  is  it?  He 
wishes  to  get  on  to  the  bill.  This  is 
why  I  came  over  to  try  to  help  do.  Or 
does  he  want  to  discuss  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  get  on  with  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  indicated  that 
he  does  not  desire  that  we  get  on  with 
the  bill  right  now.  I  think  that  I  would 
not  want  to  overextcnd  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  because  I  think  he 
also  suggested  we  ought  to  be  debating 
the  general  topics  during  this  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  All  of  us  seem  to  have 
many  of  these  same  concerns  as  we  do 
and  so  on.  By  way  of  direction,  so  we 
can    move    on,    specifically— maybe    I 


missed  something— what  is  it  that  the 
Senator  desires?  When  can  we  get  on 
with  a  bill  so  that  we  can  start  sub- 
stantively making  some  progress  on 
this? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  an.swer  my 
friend  from  Iowa  by  saying  that  we 
probably  will  not  get  to  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  tomorrow.  That 
will  probably  occur  after  the  vote  on 
cloture  on  Thursday. 

What  I  intend  to  do  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  to  this:  Let  us 
dig  in  here  and  see  what  you  want  to 
do  on  natural  gas.  or  let  us  pull  the 
bill  down.  One  or  the  other. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  What  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  just  found  out  is  that, 
indeed,  his  bill  has  been  surgically  de- 
stroyed. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  just  the 
view  of  a  scant  number  of  people  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon,  and 
need  not  be  the  final  or  ultimate  case. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
got  a  sort  of  suspicion,  at  least,  that 
the  managers  of  this  bill  are  not  going 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  vote 
for  this  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  I  think  that  it  is  good 
service,  not  only  for  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  but  aLso.  it  helps  the  whole  proc- 
ess on  the  Senate  floor. 

So  let  us  get  to  the  point  where  we 
know  where  we  are  going  and  in  what 
direction  we  can  vote  for  something 
affirmatively,  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  might  pass. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question.  I  did 
not  come  over  here  expecting  now.  nor 
in  the  immediate  future,  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  do  any- 
thing except  defend  their  own  bill. 
That  is  normal.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
received  with  open  arms.  That  is 
normal. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  the  examination,  one-sided,  of 
my  bill,  because  I  thought  we  were  in 
the  throes  of  getting  into  position 
where  we  can  have  something  on 
which  we  can  proceed  meaningfully. 

I  believe  time  is  of  the  essence,  and  I 
plead  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  that  we  move  ahead. 

As  it  happens  in  the  legislative 
Chamber,  the  modus  operandi  is  to 
throw  something  up  in  the  air,  and 
then  everybody  talk  about  it  and 
shoot  at  it.  or  whatever.  First,  we  have 
to  get  some  vehicle  to  do  that.  Other- 
wise, we  are  standing  here  milking 
reindeer. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  that 
means  in  Montana''  It  is  not  very 
much.  It  is  nice  to  know  how  to  do.  but 
it  does  not  accomplish  anything. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  making  a  great  contribu- 


tion to  the  consideration  of  v.h.it 
should  be  in  the  natural  gas  bill.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  rapidly.  I 
think  all  the  features  that  go  into  a 
natural  gas  bill  to  correct  NGPA.  to 
make  it  work  better  for  consumers  and 
producers,  is  very  complicated.  It  takes 
some  time.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
make  a  lot  of  headway  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  coming  over  and  di.scussing 
his  proposal  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  give  or  take  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  opposition  describing  what  is 
lacking  in  the  proposals,  and  then 
have  a  vote. 

I  really  do  not  think  the  Senate  is  at 
the  state  where  it  can  really  coalesce 
around  a  package  that  will  get  a  ma- 
jority vote  as  yet.  Believe  me.  I  mean 
53.  55.  56  votes.  We  may  arrive  at  that, 
but  it  will  take  a  couple  of  days.  It 
may  take  a  week  or  so.  and  if  it  is  a 
good  package,  it  will  be  worthwhile.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  put  the  lime  and 
effort  into  it.  it  will  not  be  done  at  all 
before  the  time  of  adjourning  this 
Congress,  if  it  is  going  to  be  November 
18. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  puzzled  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  have  listened  very  clo.sely, 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  rationale  of  his 
statement  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  in  haste.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  haste.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  in- 
dicated that  they  expect  this  to  take 
quite  a  few  days.  We  are  spinning  our 
wheels  if  we  do  not  get  to  it 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  it  is  a  wa.ste 
of  time  to  be  considering  a  bill  that 
has  not  generated  much  support,  with- 
out spending  some  time  to  see  what 
can  be  arrived  at  to  substitute  for  that 
bill  so  that  it  could  receive  support.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  11  to  9. 
and  that  is  without  recommendation, 
by  the  committee.  Apparently,  one  or 
two  of  the  11  votes  really  were  not  in 
support  of  the  bill.  They  just  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  committee  and 
then  see  what  the\  rould  do  on  the 
floor. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  on  the  floor,  but  it  will 
take  some  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  must  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  what  his 
desires  are  and  what  his  intentions 
are,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  not  only  this  matter  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
but  also,  we  have  had  Judge  Clark 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Re.sources  since  9  o'clock  this 
morning  He  is  still  there.  There  are 
no  Senators  there  now  who  wish  to 
ask  questions.  He  is  available. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wishes  to  ask  questions  of 
the  distinguished  nominee  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  post.  Judge 
Clark  and  Senator  Wallop,  who,  in  my 
absence,  has  been  chairing  the  hearing 


this  afternoon,  have  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  stay  there  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Montana  at 
this  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana desires  to  go  there. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  1  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho.  He  is  most  gracious.  I  just 
suggest  to  the  staff  that  it  would  be 
convenient  for  Judge  Clark  to  return 
at  9.  and  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
me.  and  I  will  take  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  with  him  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  that. 

As  the  Senator  know.s.  we  ha\-e  a 
whole  list  of  other  witnesses  as  well. 
and  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  questioning  of  Judge  Clark 
today.  But  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  understandably  busy  on  this  matter 
here.  We  will  make  arrangements  to 
ask  Judge  Clark  to  return  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  9  o'clock. 

I  say  to  any  other  Senator  who  de- 
sires to  question  Judge  Clark  that  he 
is  there  and  available  right  now,  and 
they  have  been  seeking  the  participa- 
tion of  those  Senators  who  desire  to 
ask  him  questions  on  the  record.  He 
will  return  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  I  hope  we  will  complete 
that  portion  of  the  hearing  very  quick- 
ly and  move  on  to  the  balance  of  the 
witness  list. 

Ha\ing  received  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  hope 
satisfactorily  resolving  that  question.  I 
understand  from  what  the  Senator 
said  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
allow  us  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
today.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  would  prefer 
that  we  continue  with  this  tomorrow.  I 
have  not  been  told  by  the  majority 
leader  when  he  wants  to  come  in  to- 
morrow, but  I  assume  It  will  be  some- 
time In  the  morning. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  he  an- 
nounced earlier  today  that  it  Is  his  in- 
tention to  come  in  sometime  In  mid- 
morning  tomorrow,  which  I  think 
would  accommodate  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  to  participate  In  the  question- 
ing of  Judge  Clark  in  the  committee 
hearing  and  still  have  time  to  appear 
at  the  appropriate  time  on  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  morning. 

I  believe  it  is  also  correct  to  say-and 
anyone  who  disagrees  can  correct  me-- 
that  we  probably  are  not  going  to 
make  much  further  progress  on  this 
bill  tonight.  The  majority  leader  had 
earlier  Indicated  that  we  would  prob- 
ably go  until  approximately  6  o'clock. 
If  there  are  others  who  wish  to  speak 
on  the  bill  tonight,  they  should  identi- 
fy themselves  at  this  time,  so  that 
they  can  have  that  opportunity 

Let  me  say,  while  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IS  here,  that  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  really  get  into  the  debate  on 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  I  appreci 
ate  very  much  that  he  would  come 
here  and  at  least  present  the  fact  that 


he  has  such  an  amendment  and  that 
we  should  get  on  with  the  business  of 
considering  it. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  were  very  constructive  in 
that  regard.  My  own  purpose  in  look- 
ing at  the  amendment  was  just  to  il- 
lustrate to  my  friend  from  Montana, 
as  well  as  to  others  who  might  be  lis- 
tening, that  there  are  issues  of  sub- 
stance in  each  of  these  alternatives, 
and  we  have  got  to  resolve  those 
Issues.  The  only  way  to  resolve  those 
issues  is  to  have  a  matter  before  us 
which  we  can  debate  and  dispose  of.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  agrees 
with  that  feeling  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate his  expression  of  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  — I  trust  he  will  sleep  well  to- 
night—having had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  Judge  Clark  the  issues 
that  he  has  on  his  mind  and  trusting 
that  that  exchange  between  himself 
and  Judge  Clark  will  go  well,  will 
arrive  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow full  of  good  will  and  desire  to 
move  forward  expeditiously  and  that 
we  then  can  perhaps  move  to  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  get  on  with  debate  of 
specific  provisions. 

Mr  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield'' 

Mr.  McCLURE  !  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  gratefulness  to 
the  chairman  for  his  patience  and  for 
his  \ery  candid  and  forthright  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  before  us.  I  also 
want  to  express  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  my  appreciation  for  the  patience 
of  Judge  William  Clark,  the  nominee 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  per- 
mitting questioning  all  this  afternoon 
and  all  this  morning  and  meanwhile, 
as  the  chairman  has  Indicated,  to 
again  accommodate  the  interest  of 
Senators  on  the  committee  tomorrow" 
morning  at  9. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  not  much 
more  compelling  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  this  evening.  If  the  manag- 
er on  this  side  agrees  or  Senator  Mel- 
CHER  agrees  that  there  is  no  more  need 
for  time  to  debate  the  motion  at  this 
time,  I  would  propose  to  put  the 
Senate  m  morning  business  for  a  brief 
time  before  going  out. 

Mr  President.  I  see  no  demur  from 
my  friends  on  the  floor 


ROUTINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each. 


UMI 


3025S 


rONr.RFSSIONAl    Kl(  OKI)— SINAII 


Noremhi'r  I,  1,9 8 J 


ORin.H  c>y  HrsiNf-;ss 

Mr    BAKtiK    Mr    I'rrsuirnt     I   ii.ur  a 


■Th  .   PWPSiniNC;   OKKICFR    W'Mi       ans  w(u)  U.T.-  in--  u<i,r.i..  oi  ih.    ir.t>;i.   kill       Ihursday     ;ui(i     cannot     (K-rur    before 
^  "'         ,        ^  .  ,    ,     ,  iHK  in  Burma  and  to  the  Korean  ptoplr  Ihursdav    !  hat  \>.f  miKht  b<'  able  to  do 

out  objection.  It  IS  M.  ora,  ,  >  .1  .^^    reaffirms   the    lastinK    friendship   and      ,„„.  ..^  ,y.,,  ,,r  rnavbc  even  Ihrt-e  other 

solidarity  between  the  people  of  the  United      ,„.^,,,rs    durink-    the    dav    tomorrow    if 
States  and  the  people  of  Korea;  and  f^^j,      consumed    with 

(3)  condemns  this  outrageous  terrorist  act      \"  -' 

'  — '     '—    -     and  cans  upon  the  international  community     debate  on  !  t.c  mot , on  to  proceed^ 
number    nf    iiems    !  Iiat     appear    to    be     to  redouble  its  efforts  to  combat  terrorism  I     vM.uld    lik.     to    see    us    net    to    the 

cleared   for  action   t)'.    urianiinoii.s  con-     and  to  isolate,  censure,  and  punish  the  per      Tre.L^iir;,   Post     Ofdct      aijpropnations 
.•,enl     If  I  he  tr.ii!orn>   leader   1,  prepared     pelrators  of  such  art.  hill  tornorroy.     And  we  have  submit  ted 

ti^   con.sider    thoe    ile;ns    nov. .    '.v  e   can  _^^^___  01,    this    adt     H   unanimous   consent    re 

proceed 

Mr     HYKD     Mr     President,   this  side 
IS  readv  tci  proceed 

Mr     HAKIK     1    thank   the  minority 
lead'-r 


CC)KKh:C  !!(  IN    Of-'    K I  FXi  I  .P:  HI  M  ;  A 
MAN     AMt:NI)Mh:NI      lO     iUHSl-: 
JOINT   Kt-:SOI  niON   .JU8 
Mr     H.AKHf;     Mr     President.    I    ask 

unanirnou.-  con.seiit  th,at  111  the  first 
proviso  o!  the  Hienle  Hnutaman 
amendmepi  No  J471  ,1.,  !  urt  her  modi- 
fied, and  A  loch  -ax--  a^;reev!  to  \  esler- 
da'.  that  the  term  citizens  of"  be 
chant^eil  to    cit  i.-'eii.--  m". 

The      l>Hi-;siI>IN(i      Ol'I-'lCi- H        Is 


UNIK  >KM        .^IN(.I.b         MNANCIAI.     'lue-.!     for    a    time    a^-r.^ement    of    that 

H,[,  c;PI!aMl-N!.S        l-'OK      matter  to  mmontv   leader  for  his  con- 

'■  -ideratiori   and   that    of   ottier  Senators 

I  itl    f)i  )t  h   slde.s 

It  IS  po.vMt)le  Mr  President,  tfiat  we 
ran  reacti  ttie  intelh^;eiice  aul  fiori/.a- 
tioii  bill  tomorro'A  arui  ttiere  is  even  a 


R^:(■IPl^:N  i  .^    <  >!■     i- >  i  )i- :pai     a.--^ 

.SIS  I  ANCI- 


Mr.    BAKLK.    Mr.    Presid. m      i     a  ill 
.say    to    the    minority    lea(!er    ih.it     ! 

would  propose  now  to  go   tu  S.    lalt),     p„.^.,,^3,|,,  ^    ,(,;^,    .^,.    m,ght    k'et    to   an- 
vifuch  appears  to  be  cleared  as  well.     _,i..  _    ..,,,,    , ^r-,.,,      u,,t     tHo^o 


and  to  dispose  of  that  matter. 

Mr.    President,    I    withdraw    the    re- 
quest in  respect  of  -S    I'lld. 


OKI  'KK.s    ii  )(•;    W'V]  IN!-, Si  )AV 


Other  matitr  tomorrow  But  those 
two.  mav  I  sa> ,  I  would  like  to  reach  if 
there  is  time  tomorrcm   and  if  'ac  can 

te!Mporaril>  la;.  ;i.side  this  matter  m 
I  >rder  to  do  t  hat 

I   do  expect    rollcHll   votes,   Mr    Presi 
dent     tomorrov,     Certamlv    if  we  reacfi 
'lie  inielli>:ence  aut  tuirizat  ion  bill  and 
rrea.-,urv  Post   Office  bill,  there  will  be 


tl 

is  ^o  or  I 


am  told  thai  this  h.u.  been  .  learrd  and 
I  will  state  the  re(iiie;,i   lor  the  t  oiisid 
eration    of     th-'     :;iir.orit\     naiier    and 
other  Mernt)ers 

Mr  President,  I  ;l-.K  niaiiitnous  con- 
,,-[!t  that  'he  concurrent  resolution 
'A  Inch  I  no'A  senit  to  ttie  desk  on 
behalf  oi  the  .Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  MnRKowsKi  ,  expresMiiK  sympa- 
thy and  condolences  on  the  tragic  kill- 
m^;  of  Koreans  m  B'lrriia,  be  placed  on 
the  Calendar 

Tfie    PRF-SiniNO    Of-'FU'tiH     With 
out  ohiect  ion    :'   i-  .o  >  >rde 

The   concurrent    re^o',  ;t 

lo'As 

S.  Con.  Res.  82 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  people  of  Korea  are  joined  together 
bv  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  commit- 


OKDKR  KOH  KECESS  UNTIL   10  A  M 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President     !    a.  K 

h.e       rKb,.sil)l.-\i,.       iirrnrc.         la      unanimOUS     consent      that,     after      th.  o  ,,.oi  \  ,,res    I   aould  ant  icmate 

•  re  oh.ection  '  Wit!>uui  objection,  it    Senate  completes  its  business  todav    n     ^"i     ■^'  ,.'';,. '^^'/^        '  ^f.  , 

stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of    \i>        ^''     I  r.  sid,  nt     i   <io   not    .  xp. 

_— — ^  a.m.  tomorrow 
OKDKK     K.    PLAC-K    SKNA  II-     CON-         The    WH  KS.  I  )I  NO    <'7K]^^     ^Vitt> 

CURHFNT     RKSOLl-TION     HJ     ON  out  objection,  it  is   -o    ,r  <!e,ed. 
THF  C  AI  FNDAR  order  for  RFCor.Nn  ;    n     y    ^natorsymm 

.    ,  Mr      H  \KI-:H      Mr      Pn  .-^idenl      1     :i.^k 

Mr     BAKFK     Mr     PrcMdent,   next   I  ^,,:  j,, ,,,., ,,,     ,,,:.,..  nt   t  hat ,  at  t  er  t  he  rec 

,,L:iut  ioti  ol  I  h'    '  .^^  .<  aders,  th-Tc  be  a 
.,pecial    order    .t.    ta.  ..r    o!     'he    distm 
KUlshed     .Senator      !rom      Idaho       Mr 

SVMMS'ot    not    toexcied    1  :"l  til  1 11 11 1  es 

I!:.     PR}-;.SiniNO    Ol-'FICFR     With 
out  objeclioti.  It  is  .-^o  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  Bl'SINESS  ON 

:  I  ,  M  I  ■  H  !-■ '  I  'A 

.Mr      B.\KI-:K      Mr      President,     I    :i-sk 
unanimous  con.MTit  t  h,at ,  after  t  he  .  xe 
cution  of  the   special  order    there  be  a 
p.Tiod    Icii-    the   iran.saction   of    routine 
morning;   hiisines.s   to  extend   until   ifie 

IS  as  fol       '"'"''  "'   "  '^  "'    ■"  ■■'■*•"■''■  ■"^•■"•^"T^  "i;'> 
speak     for    not     mon      thai:    .=)    minutes 

each 

rsie  pRFsiniNO  offici-:k   With 

out  ol.ijecl  ion    it   IS  -.1  ■  orden  il 


PR(  XIHAM 


Mr     {'resident,    I    do    not    expect    to 
niorrov*.    to   tie   a   late   everlln^;     I    'Aoiiid 
anticipate   that    the  .Senate   ma>    bt    m 
lat  e  on  ThiirsiiaN 

Mr  President,  on  'Fhursday,  or  per- 
liaps  Fruiay  it  looks  like  we  may  ^tet 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions till!  I  hope  -AC  tia\e  fiiushed  ttie 
Natural  (;a.s  i^)licy  .-Xct  amendment  by 
theti  but  il  'AC  have  not,  a.s  ttie  manan 
ers  kiio'A  it  'Aoulii  be  the  mtentioii  of 
the  ieaderstiip  t(>  attempt  to  reach  tlie 
Deiiartment  of  Defense  appropnat  ions 
hill  It  IS  a  vitallv  importatit  me;usure 
p  Is  one  that  sfiould  be  p.xssed  and 
stiould  not  K<'  on  the  CR  m  rnv  opin- 
ion and  ttie  chances  are  that  'Ac  vv<iiild 
^o  to  that  bill  eittier  aftt  r  natural  t;;us 
or  lemporarilv-  displacm*.'  natural  >j;us 
on    Ihursdav  or  FYidav 

I  do  anticipate,  Mr  President  I 
repeat,  I  do  anticipate  that  we  will  hi^ 
m  session  on  Saturday  m  order  to  con 
sider  tin'  Natural  Oa-s  Polic.v  .-Xct  .-Xnd 
I  apolo^i/e  to  mv  friends  m  tlie  Cham 
ber.  cspieciallv  the  vount--  pa^es  who 
are  sliowm^:  ,ill  sorts  of  t^xpre.ssions  of 
dis-sapproval  vnth  tliat  .announcement. 


ment. 

,   ^^r"V  "'■:''■.. -"^"'ihr^T'er:  Mt      liAKFR      Mr     President      at     11      Hu'    1  'expect    t  ha.    I  hat    mav    be   neces 

Iv    s\if!irr(l     i    .rri.t     ■  r  l^■l■|\•.    inrougn   a   ler-  ,,         i>r..^i,1>-iii      III    iirHer    to    con-i 

......    UMCK    -:n    (K'Mher   '.     1983.   in   Ran-  a.m    Mie   Senat.     ah;    re-.ume   consider       s.ir  .  ,    Mr        r.  sid.  nl  ,    in    '^1    r    to   cm 

Kuer;    H:inna    Aluct,  t„.,k  -  he  lives  of  seven-  ation  o!    'he   motion   to  proceed   to  t  h.       plete    tlie    Department    of    Defense   ap 


■      ,'onsideralion    ol    Calendar    Order    No       propriat  ions  hil!  w  ell  m  adv  ance  of  t  he 
'       A.U)    S     1715    an   act    to  amend   the   Na       time    that    we    must    take    up    the    ,^nn 
tional  (ia-s  Pohcv   Ait  ol   PtTK    It   is  an       t  inuin>;  resoiut  ion 

Mr     Presuient,    ni  xt    week      this    is    a 


teen   Koreans,    iru'ludic.k',    .ecicr   ;v,e;!it 
the  (ievcrnmen!   iif   'tie   K'-p'.iiii.      C    K^^ri 
and 

Wtierex.  'r..    ■.  ;,  tirr.s  ot  -tiat   .I'l.Mk  ;:i<  c,.il        ,„.„.^,,.,j      ^,^  ,■      President      th.lt     WeWlii 
(.(i    ,.■'.. ra.    ii^iliM.liials    Ah.,    ha.!    lived    and  ^ 


,.,i    ^.-..-ra.    .cdiM.liials    Ah.,    ha.!    lived    and  ^j^.j^.J,,,    ^^^'^    \,    „,,,„,     ,,.n^;ih     ba.sed   on  little  earlv   I  o  t  alk  u  it  h  miudi  cert  amt  y 

"'••'■'■''  ;-'V'"'  !",''"'  ■^'''';':,'^''"',,,.u,.'''I  the    representation,^    m.id.     t)V     partici  about    next     week     but     next     week    we 

^'^'"'•■■' "-■•:'"'•'-  '"■■"■   ^^'^1  *>-  -'^•/^— ^'.^  „.,„.,,  „i.^,  have    a    number    of    other    matters    to 

and   admired   hs    a   numher   ..!    riieniher  ,   -.  p.in.stod.iv  '                 ,,.,,.      i                    i       .i    i     i; 

(■.,..,Kr.v>.s  .,1  th..'  ftc!,-,!  States  tor  rheir  la-st  It   isentireiv    po,ssih!e    Mr    President  deal    with,    but    l-ridav    IS   a    fecial    fioll- 

.riK  <-"ntrir)..iti<,ns  I.,  'he  .truiiK  relationstup  that     duriiu;     the     dav      tomorrow     the  dav      It     is    Veterans    Dav      'I  hat    is    tlie 

►M-t*»-en  ..ir  'A,,  .ouiune-,    N'..A    ther<'for.'  leadership    on    'his    side    mav     iLsk    the  1  1 1  li  ot   Nov  ember     Ttie  Senate  will  not 

he  It  Senate  to  t  urn  ti'iiiporanlv   to  t  hi'  con  he  in  session  on  t  he   1  1 1  li,  accordint^  t(j 

Krioii-'il  hv  !hr  S^'naW  Uhi'  House  of  Rep-  !^,,  j,,^  .^,  ,, ,, ,     ,,f     r.rt.iin     other     mattiTs  the     liohdav     schedule    that     h;i.s    tjeen 

rf^cnlati' ,-s    <  .-wHr^ng/,    That    the    Con-  yj^.^,'  ,,^   ,,',,;    ,',,   ..,;ic,t.t    Itic    Natural   Ciius  previousiv    published   and    m   Senators 

*"'''"~^''                                           ,         .              ,K.,  Polii"     Act    hut    rallii-r     in   view    o!    the  hands    tor    some    monttis     May    I    sav 

1    .xprcsses  Its  mast  profound  sympathy  I  mu  >    .\'  •    on     ra.ii                                                                                       ,,,,.,,,,    ,,     ,,,u     ,,,,. 

an. 1  ...c.lelenre  to  the  families  of  the  Kore-  fad   ttuil   a  clot  ure   v  ol  e   w  ul   oi  cur   on  also    I    w..uld    nut     intend    t(,    .usk    th. 
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Senate  to  return  then  on   that   .Satur 
dav,  th.'  121  h 

.So  I  expect  we  will  be  out  the  11th. 
IJth,  and  lUtti.  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  pending'  business,  whatever 
that  mav  be,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
November.  But  to  repeat.  I  do  expert 
us  to  be  in  this  Saturday:  I  do  not 
expect  us  to  bi  in  on  the  following 
.Sat  iirdav. 


Therefore.  I  move,  m  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
liour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  w a.s  agreed  lo  and  the 
Senat(  .  at  ,5;46  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  November  2.  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 


RFCFSS  rNlIL  TOMORROW  AT 

U)  AM 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  see 

no  other  .Si-nators  seekini:  recotinit ion. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  November  1.  1983: 
The  Judici.^fy 

W.  Eugene  Davis,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit,  vice 
Robert  A   .Amswort  h.  decea-sed 


Stanlely  S.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
V  ice  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr..  retired. 

G.  Kendall  Sharp,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida, vice  Ben  Krentzman.  retired, 

George  E,  Woods,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Patricia  J.  Boyle,  resigned. 

Department  of  Justice 
Joseph  E   diGenova.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, lo  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Stanley  S.  Harris. 


November  I.  1.9 8 J 
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HOrSE  OF  REPKESKNTATIVKS— /'//<. sr/a//.  Soiiniber  1,  19H3 


Novemhi'r  1.  1.98.? 


Thr  Hi'u.sc  itii't  ;il    1  2  noon 

Ihf  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Kurd.  U.D..  offered  the  following 
pra\  cr: 

()  Ood.  may  Your  good  gifts  be  with 
in  those  who  work  in  this  place  that 
!hi-v  mav  know  the  satisfaction  of 
thiir  J:it)or.s  Help  all  to  see  how  con- 
tt:buiion>  to  the  welfare  of  people  and 
rom  trn  in  jii.stice  are  the  marks  of  the 
ii-vut  and  the  faithful.  Alert  us  to 
ir.  ;i.>  of  need  where  we  can  use  our 
uhihties  to  ease  the  burdens  of  others 
and  so  promote  understanding  and 
goodwill.  O  God.  help  us  to  be  good 
stewards  of  Your  many  graces  all  our 
days.  Amen. 


!  !1F    JULliNAL 

The  si'f  AKF  K  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined I  he  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

Tht  SPF:AKf'I?  The  question  is  on 
th.  ('t.ti;      i;  ,  :      1     >f  the  Journal. 

I  he  (.jufsiion  'Aas  taken;  and  the 
Spriiker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
[!-■  ir .  ,1  •(.  have  it. 

.Mr  [  h  WIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ob.)ect  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  376,  nays 
32,  answered  "present"  7,  not  voting 
18,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  435] 
YEAS -376 


.\rkerman 

Addabbo 

.Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrew.s  (NC) 

Andrew.";  ITX) 

Annunzio 

.Archer 

A-spin 

AuColn 

Hadham 

Harnard 

Harnes 

ilartletl 

Half  man 

Hates 

Uedell 

Beilenson 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Brown  tCA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  ilNi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  <TX) 

Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

CTooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Cram 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Phihp 

Crocked 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward.s  i  AL  i 

Edward.s<CA) 

Engli.sh 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fi.sh 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  iTNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

?Yost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbon,s 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH  I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (1;T) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Herlel 

Highlower 

Hiler 


HIlUs 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horlon 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hurkaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hullo 
Hyde 
Ireland 
JefforcLs 
Jenkin.s 
John.son 
Jones  (NC) 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TNi 
Kaptur 
Ka-sich 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
KoKovsek 
Kolter 
Kastmayer 
Kramer 
l,aFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 
Leath 

Lehman  (FLi 
Iceland 
Lent 
Levin 
Levine 
Levilas 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long  (MDi 
Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NC) 
Martin  (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
idt  McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McENven 
McGralh 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller  iCA) 
MIneta 


Minish 

Moakley 

Molinan 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

NichoLs 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 


Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 


Bilirakls 

Chappie 

Clay 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Ourbin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Tauzin 

laylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torre.s 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

NAYS-32 

Evans (lAi 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Latta 

Lipinski 

Miller  (OH) 

Roberts 


Whiltaker 

Whillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wll.son 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

2^blocki 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Valentine 

Walker 

Yales 

Young (AK) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT"-? 

Bryant  Jacobs  St  Germain 

Davis  Oberstar 

Dymally  Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-18 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Bevill 

Collins 

Cor  ..(.ran 

CoUKhlin 


Dellums 

Fiedler 

Lehman  iCA) 

Martinez 

Mitchell 

Parris 


Pickle 

Rostenkowski 

Stokes 

Tallon 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 


n   1210 

t  I..\KKE  changed  his  vote  from 
'  to    yea." 
DYMALLY    changed    his    vote 
nav"  to  "present.  " 
KOGOVSEK   and    Mr     MOOR- 
HEAD    changed     their     votes     from 
"present"  to    yea.' 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Mr 
"nay' 

Mr. 
from 

Mr. 


i'Ri\'.\  I  y  f.-\i>:.M)AR 

The  SPl-  AKF  R  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day  Ihf  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


Kl-  II-  HinNO  H  H  1232  '!'<  '  1  Hi-, 
CHH-l-  .iriXiF  OF  Tin-.  U.S. 
Cl.AlM.S  ('(  )\}iV 

I  !i.  Clrrk  i-:ilU-il  t  [;.  n  -ohlHon  (H. 
Rts.  tiU.  to  ritir  thf  bill.  H.R.  1232.  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court. 


I  h, 


Ihis    sMii!>..i    rtiMfrnlN    i  h.r    Iinic    ••t    d.lV     during;    [hi     H-um     \ 
liulli-i      svmhcl    iiliiiiitus   SI  m-ments  or  insertions   %\hicii    in 


'!      sp.  'kl  I!     h\      t  h< 


M 


t  fiuM  r 


p  111 

1   itu    floor. 
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There  being  no  object  ion.  l\\v  Clerk 
read  the  resolution.  a.s  foUow.s: 
H    Res   tJ9 

Resolved.  That  H  R.  1232.  entitled  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Fulton  Battise.  Chief  of  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Alabama  Coti.shatta 
Tribes  of  Texas.  an(i  Ernest  Sicke.v.  Chair 
man  of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  all  other  enrolled 
members  of  the  Alabama  Coushatta  Tribes 
of  Texas  and  the  Coushatta  Tribe  of  IjOulsi 
ana,  respectively."  now  pending;  iii  the 
House  of  Representatues.  tOKether  uith  all 
of  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereb.v  re- 
ferred lo  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  and  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  Slates  Claims  Court  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  in  accordance  with  th( 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  report  to 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  at  the  earli 
est  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf 
flcient  to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the 
claim  of  the  Alabama  Coushatta  Tribes  of 
Texas  and  the  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana 
is  legal  or  equitable  in  character,  and  the 
amount  of  damages,  if  an.v.  which  ma.v  be  le 
gaily  or  equitabl.v  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant,  the  statute  of  limita 
tions.  the  plea  of  res  judicata,  laches.  an> 
lapse  of  time,  or  any  prior  decision  of  this 
claim  by  any  court  or  commission  of  the 
United  Slates  lo  the  contrary  nolwithstand 
ing.  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  is  directed  lo  consider  and  to 
make  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  proceeding 
the  records  (including  motions  and  briefs^ 
of  the  previous  trial  of  this  case  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission 

With      the      following      committee 
amendment; 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  ".  and'    and  all  that 
follows  through  "Commission  "  on  line  21. 

The     committee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


P.Xl  F.NDING  THE  LEASE  TERMS 
OF  A  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OIL 
AND  C}AS  LEASE 

The  Clerk  railed  the  bill  iH.R.  3618) 
to  extend  the  lease  terms  of  Federal 
oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  U-39711. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Thai,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives.  United  Slates  oil 
and  ga-s  lease  numbered  U-39711  shall  be 
held  not  lo  have  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  January  30,  1980.  but 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  having  been  capable  of  producing 
oil  and  gas  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of 
the  lease  and  the  term  of  said  lease  shall  be 
extended  from  that  dale  forward  for  so  long 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  Ibis  act  as  oil 
and  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities. 
The  lessor  shall  be  granted  a  reasonable 
time  to  install  production  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities on  said  lease:  Provided,  That  within 


thirty  day.s  after  the  receipt  of  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  lf.s.see  shall  tender  payment  of  back 
rentals  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $5  per 
acre  per  year.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  within  thirty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  the  reinstated  lea.se  a  future  rental 
requirement  of  not  less  than  $5  per  acre  per 
year  and  a  future  royalty  rate  requirement 
of  not  less  than  16'-  per  centum  Provided, 
hou-ripr.  That  except  as  specifically  modi- 
fied herein  as  to  such  lease,  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  as  to 
such  lease 

With  the  followmii  conimitlee 
amendments: 

Pagt-  2.  lines  3  and  6.  change  the  phrase 
■  oil  and  gas"  lo  read  "oil  or  gas". 

Page  2.  line  7.  change  "lessor"  lo  "lessee": 
and  on  line  8.  delete  "a  reasonable  time" 
and  in.sert  "six  months" 

Mr,    BOUCHER    'during    the    read 
ing  I.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask    unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa,s  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THEDA  JUNE  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  743  > 
for  the  relief  of  Theda  June  Davis. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'!' 

There  wa..s  no  objection. 


ALLEN   H    PLATNICK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1558) 
for  the  relief  of  Allen  H.  Platnick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    1 .5,58 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Allen  H.  Platnick.  of  Fair- 
child  Air  Force  Base.  Washington.  $3,542.52. 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  arising  be- 
tween the  dates  of  September  9.  1978.  and 
November  24.  1978.  against  the  United 
States  for  the  expenses  of  temporary  quar- 
ters, subsistence,  and  storage  of  goods  for 
Mr.  Platnick  and  his  family  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  renting  a  car  to  enable  Mr.  Plat- 
nick lo  commute  from  his  temporary  quar- 
ters in  Spokane.  Washington,  lo  Fairchild 
Air  Force  Base  to  investigate  his  employ- 
ment status.  Such  cosls  were  incurred  by 
Mr.  Platnick  after  agents  of  the  United 
States  Army  misinformed  Mr.  Platnick  with 
respect  lo  the  availability  of  a  position  at 


Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  and  agents  of  the 
United  Slates  Air  Force  withdrew  lis  offer 
to  Mr.  Platnick  of  a  position  at  Fairchild  Air 
Force  Base, 

Sec,  2,  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
nolwilhstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  $3,542  52  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof    $1,756,02" 

Mr.  BOUCHER  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK  L,  HULSEY 


ri9) 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R. 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  L.  Hulsey. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


LA  PAZ  ENTERPRISES.  LTD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  57)  to  refer  H.R.  744  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  57 

Resolved.  That  H.R.  744.  entitled  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  La  Paz  Enterprises.  Limit- 
ed ".  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, together  with  all  accompanying 
papers,  is  referred  lo  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  for  proceedings 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2509  of  such  title. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  ELIZABETH  SCHULTZ 
RABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2389) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Elizabeth 
Schultz  Rabe. 
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Then'  bcm^;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
ri'ad  thf  hill,  as  follows: 
H.R   2389 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
subject  lo  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
notwithstanding  any  period  of  limitation  or 
lapse  of  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  allow  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  11  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  impo 
sition  of  estate  tax)  upon  the  estate  of  Eliz 
iibeth  Schultz  Rabe  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  estate  to  the  United  States  of  real  prop- 
erty known  as  parcel  numbered  4  containing 
97.60  acres,  more  or  less,  located  in  the 
county  of  Douglas.  State  of  Nevada,  and  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter,  and  a  portion  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
23.  township  13  north,  range  18  east.  Mount 
Diablo  baseline  and  meridian,  more  particu 
larly  de.scribed  as  follows: 

All  that  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  excepting  there- 
from the  following: 

Beginning  at  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  Brass  Cap.  being  the  C  N  '.«  corner 
of  section  23:  thence  south  0  degrees  45  min- 
utes 24  seconds  west  500.00  feel  to  an  iron 
pipe:  thence  south  44  degrees  50  minutes  02 
.seconds  west  945.52  feet  to  an  iron  pipe; 
thence  north  89  degrees  46  minutes  12  sec- 
onds west  301.78  feet  to  a  point:  thence  tan 
gent  north  20  degrees  28  minutes  20  seconds 
east  on  the  arc  of  a  circular  curve  to  the  left 
with  a  radius  of  800  feet  through  a  central 
angle  of  40  degrees  44  minutes  50  seconds  an 
arc  distance  of  568.94  feet  lo  a  point;  thence 
north  20  degrees  02  minutes  42  seconds  west 
683.17  feet  to  a  point:  thence  south  88  de- 
grees 35  minutes  38  seconds  east  1206.29 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
22.40  acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  The  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

( 1 )  fair  market  value  of  the  real  property 
transferred  by  the  estate  as  of  the  valuation 
date  used  for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1 1  of  such  Code,  or 

(2)  the  Federal  estate  tax  liability  (and  in- 
terest thereon)  of  the  estate. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  if  the  personal  representative  of 
the  estate  executes  a  deed  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
real  property  is  situated)  transferring  title 
to  the  United  States  but  only  If  such  title  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  if  the  real  property  transferred 
is  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  added  lo  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest. 
The  lands  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  without  reimbursement 
or  payment  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

(e)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de 
termines  and  certifies  to  the  Secretary   of 
the  Treasury  that  there  has  been  an  expedi 
tious   transfer   of   the   real   properly    under 
this   section,    no   interest    payable   with    re 
spect  lo  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter   1 1   of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
offset  by  the  credit  provided  in  this  section 
for  any  period  before  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tJiird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


ESTATE  OF  NELL  J    RPIDFIELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1428) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Nell  J. 
Redfield. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1428 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
notwithstanding  any  period  of  limitation  or 
lapse  of  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  allow  credit  against  the 
lax  impo.sed  by  chapter  11  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  lo  the  impo- 
sition of  estate  taxi  upon  the  estate  of  Nell 
J.  Redfield  for  the  conveyance  by  the  estate 
to  the  United  States  of  real  property  located 
within  or  adjacent  lo  the  boundaries  of  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest. 

(b)  The  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

(1)  fair  market  value  of  the  real  property 
transferred  by  the  State  as  of  the  valuation 
dale  used  for  purposes  of  the  lax  imposed 
by  chapter  11  of  such  Code,  or 

(2)  the  Federal  estate  tax  liability  (and  in- 
terest thereon)  of  the  estate 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  if  the  trustees  of  the  trust  ad 
ministering  the  assets  of  the  estate  execute 
a  deed  (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  in  which  such  real  properly  is  situat 
ed)  transferring  title  to  the  United  Slates 
but  only  if  such  title  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  delegate. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  if  the  real  properly  transferred 
is  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  added  to  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest 
The  lands  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre 
lary  of  Agriculture  without  reimbursement 
or  payment  from  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture 

(e)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de 
(ermines  and  certifies  lo  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  there  has  been  an  expedi 
lious  transfer  of  the  real  properly  under 
this  section,  no  interest  payable  with  re 
spect  to  the  lax  imposed  by  chapter  U  of 
Ihe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  waived  by  reasons  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2.  lines  2  and  3:  Strike  the  words  "or 
adjacent  lo". 

Mr.    BOUCHER    (during    the    read 
ing).    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask    unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  lo. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  f^OR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  HDiriAHY  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  lOMOKROW.  NO- 
VEMBER !  AND  2.  198.3.  DURING 
5MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  Hou.se  is  reading  (or 
amendment  under  the  ."jminute  rule 
on  Tuesday  ami  \V<(iiii-s(la.v  Novem- 
ber 1  and  2.  198J. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF 
NEW  YORK  ON  ITS  300TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
county  of  New  York  on  its  300th  anni- 
versary. I  share  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  county,  better  known  as 
Manhattan,  with  my  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentatives Rangel  and  Green 

Manhattan  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  For 
the  past  300  years,  it  has  .served  a-s  the 
gateway  to  America  for  millions  of  im- 
migrants. ?>om  around  the  world, 
these  people  brought  their  unique 
pasts  and  shared  aspirations  for  a 
better  future.  Together,  they  enriched 
our  culture  and  molded  our  history. 
Manhattan  has  nurtured  the  many  in- 
fluences that  have  shaped  our  nation- 
al heritage. 

The  streets  of  Manhattan  have 
served  as  pathways  for  many  who 
have  contributed  to  America's  great- 
ness. Wall  Street  is  the  symbol  of  this 
country's  international  financial  prow- 
ess. Broadway  is  synonymous  with  the 
American  theater  F'rom  the  jazz  clubs 
to  the  opera,  the  symphony,  and  the 
dance.  Manhattan  has  supported  the 
performing'  arts  Many  of  America's 
finest  autliors  and  v  i.sual  artist-s  have 
called  Manhattan  home.  Seventh 
Avenue  and  tiie  ^;arment  district  have 
typified  the  Mpur  ot  .American  indus- 
try. Manhattan  harbor  ha.s  contribut- 
ed to  this  country's  stature  in  interna- 
tional trade,  export mt^  American  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  tfchnolo^'ual  in- 
novation. 

For  three  centuries.  Manhattan  iias 
continued  to  meet  and  serve  the 
changing  needs  and  demands  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  .salute  New  York 
County  on  its  3001  h  birthday. 
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MISS  LILLIANS  DEATH   IS  A 
LOSS  FOR  ALI.  AMERICANS 

( Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rf>marks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
bright  light  went  out  in  America  this 
weekend.  "Miss  Lillian"  Carter  was 
the  \ery  embodiment  of  warmth,  and 
humor,  and  absolute  love  for  the 
American  people.  And  how  we  all 
loved  her,  too, 

MLs.*;  Lillian  was  a  vibrant  folk  hero 
during  the  decade  of  the  self-centered 
non'  hero.  Frank,  outspoken,  unin- 
hibited, she  brought  warmth,  fun.  and 
joy  everywhere  she  went. 

i  spent  a  day  campaigning  with  Muss 
Lillian  in  1978.  and  it  was  wonderful. 
Everywhere  we  went,  people  reached 
out  to  her.  And  she  had  a  pointed 
opinion  on  everything— the  politics  of 
the  day.  sports,  and  above  all,  people. 

What  an  extraordinary,  wonderful 
person  was  Lillian  Carter.  Her  death  is 
a  less  for  all  Americans. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT 
TEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES AND  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Go\ernmenl  Activities  and 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  be  permitted 
to  meet  today  to  receive  testimony 
while  the  House  is  operating  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr. 
SiMON).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois'* 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DIS- 
MISSING CONTEST  OF  ARCHER 
VERSUS  PACKARD 

Ms  OAKAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  98-452  i  on 
the  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  305) 
dismissing  the  election  contest  against 
Ron  Packard,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
[jrinled 


LEGISLATION  TO  FREEZE  FED- 
ERAL SPENDING  AT  CURRENT 
LEVELS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that,  if 
adopted,  would  freeze  all  Federal 
spending    at    its   current    level    in    an 


effort  to  try  to  control  the  ballooning 
Federal  deficit. 

In  the  year  just  ended,  the  Federal 
deficit  was  $207  billion.  Economists 
predict  that  even  with  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  the  1980's. 
the  Federal  deficit  will  remain  at  $150 
billion  per  year  or  more.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  this  country  can  stand  that 
sort  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

These  deficits  are  the  fault  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
neither  will  take  responsibility.  Last 
year,  the  President  sent  us  a  budget 
requesting  a  $189  billion  Federal  defi- 
cit, and  unfortunately.  Congress  did 
nothing  substantially  to  change  it. 
Now  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Secretary  say  that  deficits  really  do 
not  matter.  Well,  if  they  believe  that, 
they  have  taken  a  vacation  from  good 
sense.  Everyone  understands  that  defi- 
cits do  matter.  Deficits  cause  higher 
Interest  rates  and.  inevitably,  will 
choke  off  economic  recovery 

A  spending  freeze  is  tough  medicine, 
but  that  is  what  it  will  take  to  get  us 
back  on  track.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
freeze  every  dollar  of  Federal  spend- 
ing—that includes  defense  spending, 
domestic  spending— and  we  should  not 
allow  another  penny  increase  in 
spending  for  any  item  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  revenues 
to  pay  for  it  or  other  spending  cuts  to 
compensate  for  it. 

That  IS  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
whittle  the  Federal  deficit  down  and 
create  the  kind  of  economic  conditions 
under  which  we  will  have  reasonable 
interest  rates  and  long-term  stable 
economic  growth. 

There  seems  to  be  a  political  paraly- 
sis on  both  sides  on  this  issue,  and  it  is 
time  for  some  of  us  in  this  body  to 
stand  up  and  tell  the  President  and 
congressional  leaders  that  this  fiscal 
policy  is  mortgaging  the  future  of 
America,  and  we  cannot  let  you  do  it 
anymore. 

The  most  important  social  program 
in  this  country  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
economy  because  that  provides  the 
jobs  an(i  profits  that  make  everything 
else  po.ssible.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it— this  country  cannot  and  will 
not  have  a  strong  and  healthy  econo- 
my with  the  Federal  deficits  that  the 
President  is  now  proposing  and  that 
Congress  is  now  accepting.  It  is  time  to 
change  our  ways,  and  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  legislation  of  the  type 
that  I  and  others  have  introduced  call- 
ing for  spending  freezes  and  more 
fiscal  responsibility. 


Reagan  in  a  memorandum  to  Edwin 
Meese  called  for  the  creation  of  a  task 
force  lo  examine  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
ca's hunger  and  to  determine  its 
causes.  He  instructed  Mr  Meese  that 
this  task  force  should  complete  its 
work  and  report  back  to  him  withm  90 
days. 

Those  90  days  have  lapsed.  In  that 
memorandum  Mr.  Reagan  said,  I 
have  seen  reports  m  the  press  m  past 
weeks  of  Americans  going  hungry  '  He 
went  on  to  say.  I  admit  to  being  per- 
plexed by  these  accounts," 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
that  task  force  has  reported  to  him 
and.  if  it  has,  if  it  has  reminded  him 
that  people  are  indeed  hungry  because 
between  2  million  and  3  million  Ameri- 
can children  from  eligible  homes  have 
lost  out  on  school  lunch  programs 

I  wonder  if  the  task  force  has  ad- 
vised him  that  last  year  2.700  schools 
had  to  drop  out  of  that  program  pre- 
cisely because  of  new  rules  promoted 
by  the  White  House. 

I  wonder  if  that  task  force  has  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  because 
of  his  restrictions  upon  the  women,  in- 
fants, and  children's  feeding  program, 
many  thousands  fewer  have  been  al- 
lowed to  participate  m  thai  program. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  that  period  of  90 
days  expires,  I  am  anxious  to  know  if 
the  President  has  been  advised  and 
whefh'^r  his  perplexities  as  to  the 
cause  of  hunger  are  to  any  degree  re- 
lieved. 


AWAITING      A      REPORT      FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK 

FORCE  ON  HUNGER 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  90 
days    ago.    on    August     2,     President 


REAUTHORIZATION  WOULD 

REVIVE        AND        DEPOLITICIZE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks, 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
concern  and  dismay  over  the  Reagan 
administration's  apparent  attempt  to 
kill  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  Commission  officially  went  out 
of  business  on  September  30.  At  this 
very  moment,  the  Commission  is  en- 
gaged, not  m  reviewing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  civil  rights  laws  but  in  the 
process  of  closing  up  shop. 

It  will  quit  operating  altogether  on 
November  29,  unless  Congress  reau- 
thorizes Its  existence 

On  August  4.  the  House  passed  H.R. 
2230,  a  bill  which  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commussion  through  1988. 
This  bill  included  an  amendment  that 
provides  that,  effective  with  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  President 
may  remove  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  This  amendment, 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  House  Members,  was  Included  to 
return  this  Commission  to  the  nonpar- 
tisan status  it  enjoyed  prior  to  this  ad- 
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!iiini.-»tr;ttion  s  aitfmpls  to  politicize  it. 
Sinre  August  4.  this  bill  has  been  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  and,  as  of  yet.  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

The  administration  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  use  its  influence  in  the 
Senate  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
Instead,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
President  Reagan  fired  three  of  the 
six  Commissioners.  Since  he  appointed 
two  others  earlier  in  his  term,  that 
leaves  only  one  pre-Reagan  appointee 
on  the  Commission.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President  is  di.sappointing 
and  di.scouraging  but  not  surprising. 
This  administration  has  consistently 
attempted  to  politicize  a  Commi.ssion 
with  a  proud  history  and  tradition  of 
bipartisanship.  This  represents  a  great 
step  backward  for  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  civil  rights. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Baker,  to  bring  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  reauthorization  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  immediate  consid- 
eration. We  must  not  allow  this  Com- 
mission to  die. 


THE  U.S.  PRK.SK.NCE  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTLiiV.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  heed  the  words  of  Lebanese 
President  Amin  Gemayel  when  he 
says.  'The  American  marines  did  not 
come  to  Lebanon  to  fight  our  war.  but 
to  help  us  establish  peace  and  restore 
democracy.  Your  young  men  are  not  in 
Lebanon  to  engage  in  combat." 

I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  does  not  understand  that 
fact.  Instead,  he  seems  to  be  changing 
our  Lebanese  presence  into  a  test  of 
American  manhood,  or  worse,  into  a 
Soviet-American  showdown. 

To  transform  the  bloody  factional 
struggle  in  Lebanon  into  an  East-West 
confrontation  is  to  substitute  simplis- 
tic ideology  for  sound  foreign  policy. 
Once  again,  we  would  be  allowing  our 
.idversaries  to  set  our  Nations  agenda. 

The  administration  should  listen 
carefully  to  what  Mr.  Gemayel  is 
saying.  Our  marines  are  not  serving  in 
a  combat  role. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  the 
safety  of  our  forces  in  Beirut,  and  if  it 
becomes  clear  there  is  no  peace  to 
keep,  the  marines  should  be  with- 
drawn to  a  more  secure  place. 

If  the  conflicting  interests  in  Leba- 
non refuse  to  negotiate,  the  United 
States  cannot  prevent  further  blood- 
.shed.  But  we  can  prevent  the  senseless 
less  of  more  American  lives  in  a  fanati- 
cal civil  war  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
understand. 


VISA    Df-MAUS    LIMIl     I'dl.lIU'AL 

1  X!'i!  .-^.^M  IN       ON       NORTHERN 

\\i\-  1  .AM  1 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  102-member  bipartisan  ad 
hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs.  I  take  note  of  the  visit  to 
Washington  today  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland.  Mr.  James 
Prior. 

I  focus  on  his  visit  because  of  certain 
ironies  I  see  a.ssociated  with  it.  James 
Prior  is  free  to  enter  the  United  States 
and  espouse  the  British  position  on 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Reverend  Ian 
Paisley  is  able  to  gain  entry  into  the 
United  States  and  espouse  his  views  on 
Northern  Ireland.  Yet  representatives 
from  another  important  segment  of 
political  thought  from  Northern  Ire- 
land are  barred  from  our  shores.  The 
Department  of  State- no  doubt  with 
both  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
British  Government,  has  systematical- 
ly denied  vi.sa  applications  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sinn  Fein  Political 
Party— a  legally  sanctioned  political 
party  in  Ireland— and  one  which  par- 
ticipates in  elections. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  impose  a  gag  rule  over  what 
the  Irish  American  community  in  this 
Nation  should  be  allowed  to  hear 
about  the  tragedy  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. It  is  nothing  more  than  censor- 
ship by  visa  denial.  One  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  a  particular  position  of  a 
group  or  organization  to  advocate  for 
a  more  equitable  visa  policy  by  our 
Government  toward  political  figures 
from  Northern  Ireland.  The  present 
policy  is  an  anathema  to  our  demo- 
cratic process.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  hear  all  sides  and  with 
openness  there  will  be  truth. 


PROTECT  Tl- 1  1  f'lKiNl,  r.Sl- !<.-;  i'.V 
CON<  .■;•!  .-.-!'  'NAL  ACTION 

(Mr.  Bene  HKK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AT&T  breakup  on  January  1,  1984. 
will  effect  every  American  who  uses 
the  telephone.  Proposed  rate  increases 
and  FCC  access  charges  threaten  to 
drive  the  cost  of  telephone  service 
beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  the  telephone  industry,  the 
Justice  Department  negotiated  an 
antitrust  settlement  with  AT&T  re- 
quiring AT&T's  divestiture  of  its  local 
operating  companies.  One  result  of  the 
breakup  is  that  local  telephone  compa- 
nies will  lose  the  subsidies  they  previ- 
ously received  from  AT&T's  lucrative 


long  distance  network  Mariv  lo(;il  op- 
erating companies  now  maintain  Uiat 
the  lo.ss  of  this  subsidy  will  torn  them 
to  boost  local  rates  in  order  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  basic  resi- 
dential and  business  service. 

Already,  local  operating  companies 
across  the  country  have  filed  for  rate 
increases  totaling  approximately  $7 
billion.  If  granted,  rate  increases  of 
this  unprecedented  magnitude  could, 
in  some  cases,  result  in  a  doubling  or 
even  tripling  of  local  telephone  rates. 
In  my  district,  rate  increases  averaging 
50  percent  have  already  been  request- 
ed. 

In  addition  to  these  potential  in- 
creases, the  FCC  has  announced  the 
imposition  of  a  $2  charge  on  every 
consumer's  monthly  telephone  bill  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984.  This  so-called 
access  fee.  which  charges  customers 
for  access  to  long-distance  service  even 
if  it  is  not  used,  is  intended  to  replace 
the  lo.st  long-distance  subsidies.  The 
FCC's  monthly  access  charge  will  ri.se 
to  $3  in  1985  and  to  $4  in  1986.  Busi- 
nesses will  be  charged  $6  per  month 
for  each  telephone  line. 

The  public's  apprehension  concern- 
ing increased  telephone  bills  is  reason- 
able, and  I  have  heard  from  many  of 
my  constituents  who  fear  that  deregu- 
lation may  make  telephone  service 
prohibitively  expensive  for  them.  Con- 
sumers are  calling  on  Congress  for 
protection. 

Congress.  I  believe,  must  reaffirm  its 
historic  commitment  to  a  policy  of 
universal  telephone  service  at  afford- 
able cost  for  all  Americans.  Under  this 
policy,  the  telephone  has  become  an 
indispensible  element  of  modern 
American  life,  part  of  a  massive  com- 
munications network  that  is  essential 
to  commerce  and  to  our  society. 

Rural  telephone  customers  will  be 
hardest  hit  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
providing  telephone  .service  in  rural 
and  sparsely  populated  areas.  For  the 
elderly  and  other  rural  u.sers.  the  tele- 
phone is  a  lifeline  to  relatives,  friends, 
job  opportunities  and  local  emergency 
services.  Senior  citizens  and  other 
working  families  cannot  afford  to  be 
left  on  hold  much  longer.  Congress 
mu.st  act  immediately  to  protect  tele- 
phone u.sers  to  block  the  FCC  access 
charge  for  residential  customers. 

Last  week,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  approved  legislation 
reaffirming  the  doctrmc  of  universal 
telephone  service,  but  the  clock  is  tick- 
ing. Congress  is  scheduled  to  adjourn 
in  18  days,  and  if  we  adjourn  without 
enacting  telephone  legislation,  con- 
sumers will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

To  this  end.  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
4102.  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Preservation  Act.  which  would  repeal 
the  FCC  decision  to  impose  a  long-dis- 
tance access  charge  on  residential  cus- 
tomers. This  bill  would  also  establish  a 
universal  service  fund  to  insure  that 
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service  in  rural  and  other  high-cost 
areas  remains  affordable.  In  addition, 
the  bill  requires  the  creation  of  special 
lifeline  rates  for  low-income  residen- 
tial customers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
propo.sal  to  assure  telephone  service  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  to  protect  the 
American  consunur 


auto  companies  to  buy  and  to  build 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  confused 
by  the  Japanese  announcement.  It  is 
not  progress.  Let  us  move  immediately 
to  pass  the  auto  content  legislation. 


D  1240 


THE  ROLE  OF  THF  MARINES  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permi-ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  last  week 
I  requested  that  we  have  a  hearing  on 
the  Beirut  marine  installation  and  the 
.security  thereof  of  that  base. 

Today  we  began  a  hearing  at  10  a.m. 
with  the  full  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  General  Kelley  told  us  that 
their  mission  was  presence.  He  said 
that  the  mission  of  marine  presence  is 
not  in  any  military  dictionary  nor  any 
military  manual. 

The  general  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
•terrorists  will  target  marines  in 
months  to  come."  That  is  a  direct 
quote  from  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marines. 

General  Kelley  then  said,  "We 
cannot  stop  this  type  of  attack.  " 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
change  the  role  of  the  Marines  and 
the  mission  of  the  Marines  before  we 
lose  more  good  men  in  Lebanon. 


PASS  THE  DOMESTIC  AUTO 
CONTENT  BILL 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  announced  that 
it  will  limit  the  number  of  Japanese 
cars  sold  in  America  next  year  to  1.85 
million. 

This  announcement  is  all  tiu  more 
reason  why  we  must  pass  the  domestic 
auto  content  legislation. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  so-called  vol- 
untary quota  actually  will  increase  the 
number  of  Japanese  cars  sold  in  Amer 
ica  next  year.  The  previous  voluntary 
limit  was  1.68  million. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  see  no 
action  to  bring  the  yen  more  in  line 
with  the  value  of  the  dollar  and.  con- 
sequently, it  is  harder  for  us  to  sell 
there  and  ea.sier  for  them  to  sell  here. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  .see  no  real 
action  to  change  the  tax  rebate  system 
in  Japan  which  subsidizes  exports  to 
the  United  States;  but  what  we  do  .see. 
unfortunately,  is  more  action  by  U.S. 


PERSISTENT  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
GRENADA 

(Mr.  HONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  1  week  since  U.S.  forces  in- 
vaded the  tiny  island  of  Grenada,  and 
yet  I  am  not  sure  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  fully  understand 
the  motives  which  prompted  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  attack  and  our  being 
there  today. 

Questions  persist.  Was  it  necessary 
to  use  military  force?  Were  diplomatic 
options  available?  Why  was  the  media 
controlled,  and  were  official  reports 
sufficiently  fair  and  complete?  Why 
have  official  reports  been  so  sketchy 
and  inaccurate  about  the  number  of 
Cubans  on  the  island.  U.S.  casualties, 
including  those  inflicted  on  ourselves, 
the  unfortunate  bombing  of  a  hospital 
and  possibly  other  civilian  structures? 
Other  questions  about  the  violations 
of  the  OAS  charter  and  other  treaties 
and  the  persistent  criticism  by  our 
allies  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  you  are  sending  a  delegation  to 
Grenada  on  a  fact-finding  mission:  but 
I  urge  that  you  go  one  step  further.  I 
urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  establish  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  U.S. 
policy  and  the  invasion  of  Grenada. 


THE  DUN  STOPS  HERE 

iMr.  .■\LEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, as  it  must  come  to  all  people, 
economic  reality  came  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  As  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  this  Nation,  he  is  responsible  for 
our  fiscal  policy,  and  when  the  Repub- 
lican-dominated Senate  voted  down 
his  request  to  increase  the  national 
debt  ceiling,  it  signaled  to  him  unmis- 
takably that  he  must  begin  to  take  liis 
responsibility  seriously 

Referring  to  yeslerda\' .s  vote  m  llie 
Senate.  Senator  Bob  Dole,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  said.  This 
may  get  the  attention  of  the  White 
House." 

Instead  of  askniK'  for  an  increase  in 
the  administration's  credit  line,  Mr, 
Reagan  would  be  well  advised  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dole  who  seems 
to  be  saying  to  the  President  that  he 
needs  a  new  sign  in  the  Oval  Office, 
which  reads.    The  dun  stops  here." 


SENSELESS  VIOLENCE 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely sad  and  distressing  to  learn 
that  a  U.S.  bomb  inadvertently  killed 
20  individuals  who  were  mentally  ill 
on  Grenada. 

I  saw  Red  Cross  hospitals  with  chil- 
dren and  elderly  in  Beirut  destroyed 
about  a  year  and  half  ago.  Many  chil- 
dren and  elderly  were  killed  then  also. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  such  senseless 
violence  and  war?  That  is  the  way  war 
is.  Whenever  violence,  like  the  vio- 
lence in  Grenada  takes  place,  mostly 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  victimized. 

When  will  we  as  a  nation  use  our 
super  pow  er  status  for  peace,  for  diplo- 
macy, for  negotiation? 

Military  solutions  are  never  the 
answer.  Let  us  give  our  people  and  the 
people  in  the  global  community  a 
sense  of  hope.  Let  us  work  for  peace, 
not  war. 

Let  there  be  no  more  innocent 
people  like  these  people  in  Grenada  in 
that  hospital  who  were  killed. 

It  is  senseless.  It  is  immoral.  Let  us 
use  our  super  power  status  for  peace. 


HEADS  SHOULD  ROLL 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern,  concern 
over  the  fact  that  this  House  is  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  several  measures  to 
limit  the  involvement  of  U.S.  troops  in 
military  adventures  on  foreign  soil  in 
the  next  few  days.  I  support  this  legis- 
lation, which  would  limit  the  duration 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  both  Grenada 
and  Lebanon. 

I  believe  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
should  be  invoked,  requiring  President 
Reagan  to  bring  home  the  troops  in 
Grenada  within  60  to  90  days,  unless 
Congre-ss  authorizes  an  extension. 
This  will  open  the  door  for  a  factfind- 
ing mission,  especially  important  to 
find  the  facts  in  view  of  the  erroneous 
reports  by  our  military  forces  on  such 
things  as  the  hospital  shelling  and  the 
strength  of  Cuban  forces  in  Grenada. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  oppose  the  Ma- 
rines staying  in  Lebanon  after  March 
1.  1984,  unless  they  have  a  military 
mission  assigned. 

We  have  two  options;  one.  withdraw 
the  Marines  or  give  them  a  combat 
mission. 

Also,  on  the  Lebanon  situation,  fi- 
nally. I  think  heads  should  roll  when 
it  is  determined  who  was  responsible 
for  the  outrageous  lapse  of  security  re- 
sulting in  over  230  American  deaths. 
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WHO   IS    IHh:  SINNHK' 

(Mr  MI("HF:1.  xskrd  :un1  wxs  Mivt-ii 
p»Tnii.s.si()ii  It)  ;ui(1rc.s.s  \\\v  Hdum'  tur  1 
tniiiiitr  :iml  to  reuse  wwd  e\!.-iiit  hi> 
remarks  i 

Mr  MI("Ht;i.  Mr  Si)e:iker.  in  aii 
interview  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning;,  Speaker  ()  Nkii.i  is  (in()te<l  .c 
saying  about  Presuteiii  Kea>:an  It  > 
sinful  that  this  man  is  Presideni  of 
the  United  States 

I    am    willing    to    concede    that    any 
leader    of    the    majority    knows    more 
about  sm  than  we  Republicans  do.  but 
I  am  somewhat  puzy.led  bv  the  Speak 
er's    unrharaclenslicailv     harsh     out 
burst. 

I  do  not   pretend  In  h:ue  the  Spiiik 
er's  deep  iheolomcal  know  ledt;i-,  t)ut   I 
do  know  somelhiiu'.  ahnut  nur  political 
proces.s 

Ronald  Reanan  is  President  of  the 
United  States  because  iii  a  free  elec- 
tion he  defeated  the  Speaker's  candi- 
date and  leader.  Jimmy  Carter. 

I  speak  only  as  a  layman,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  nettinK  rid  of  the 
Carter  administration  is  an  act  of 
grace,  not  a  sin 

Perhaps  it  mmhl  tie  belter  for  all 
(t)nceriied  it  the  Speaker  refrained 
from  makin*^  spiritual  judKment^s. 

Judaic  not.   lest    ye  be  judged."  Mr. 
Speaker. 


inn,  and  I  am  ^n  wr\  proud  o(  all  of 
them.  I'lilikr  ,(>rnf  nf  us  around  here. 
they  would  rather  lend  a  hand  than 
point  a  fin>;er 


Hit-;  i.Aitisr  i.iHh:KAi   fantasy 

(Mr  .SOLOMON  :i.sked  and  was 
given  pernii.-^^hiii  I"  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  read- 
ing the  papers  and  listening  to  the 
speeches  around  here  lately.  I  am  be 
ginning  to  think  my  liberal  colleagues 
have  all  enrolled  in  a  creative  writing 
cla.ss  Kvery  day  those  who  oppose 
President  Reagan  are  busy  dreaming 
up  new  excuses  for  attacking  his  deci- 
sive action  m  the  Caribbean,  or  his 
commitment  to  mir  vital  interests  in 
lx>banon. 

The  latest  fantasy  is  the  demand  for 
more  access  to  information  before  we 
will  trust  the  President's  statement  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement  in  Gre- 
nada. Wliat  wa.s  the  President  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  let  NBC  News 
turn  the  invasion  into  an  Army  ver- 
sion of  Hill  Street  Blues."  or  maybe 
appoint  Dan  Rather  or  Sam  Donald- 
.son  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  first  casualty  in  all  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  the  first  amendment. 
It  is  the  gigantic  collective  ego  of  the 
media,  who  have  just  learned  that 
they  are  not  the  fourth  branch  of 
Government  after  all. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reaction  to  the  President  out.side  the 
Halls  of  Congress  is  much  different. 
Young  men  are  joining  the  Marine 
Corps  m  record  numbers.  Servicemen 
are  reupping  all  over  the  branches  of 
the  service,  and  veterans  are  reenlist- 


Q  1250 

PRIV.ATI-;  MAYNARD'S  SACHIFK^F 
IS  NO  I  IN  VAIN 
(Mr  HAMMPIRSCHMIDT  a-sked 
and  w:i.s  given  permi.s.sion  to  address 
the  Hoii.se  for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr.         HAMM1-:KSCHMI1)I  Mr 

Speaker,  in  Ih-'  mid,.:  m1  a  ..-rv  persmi 
al   tragedy   and   rm;     "i^'    '>t    m.v    cun 
stituent.s  fr(jm  the    Third  ( 'iiiuTe.s,si(in 
al  District   of  Arkansiis.  I'd     Marim  K 
Maynard.  was  one  of  the  first,  it  not 
the   first,  casualties  on   the   Island  of 
Grenada.    He    was    a    member    of    the 
famed    U.S.    Army    Rangers.    Prepara 
tions  are  being  made  for  his  interment 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Ceme- 
tery  at   Fort   Smith.    Ark.    He   will   be 
given  full   military   honors.  At   his  fa 
ther's    specific    recpiesi.    the    Depart 
ment    of     Defen.se     will     send     fellow 
Rangers  to  the  funeral  to  be  a  special 
Guard  of  Honor. 

Private  Maynard  often  expre.ssed  his 
great  pride  at  being  a  Ranger  He  felt 
that  he  was  contributing  greatly  to  his 
country  by  wearing  its  uniform.  He 
knew  the  dangers  inherent  in  being  a 
Ranger  but  he  willingly  accepted 
tho.se  dangers  as  his  personal  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  America.  He  was  a 
good  .soldier  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  m  doing  what  he  thought  was 
right  for  his  country. 

Private  Maynard's  parents  an  Mr 
and  Mrs  Herschel  and  Gladys  May 
nard  of  Coal  Hill.  Ark.  Even  as  they 
grieve  the  loss  of  their  beloved  son. 
they  have  expressed  their  continuing 
belief  that  he  died  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. They  have  stated  that  they  be- 
lieve our  President  was  right  in  send- 
ing our  troops  into  Grenada  and  that 
in  fact  he  had  no  honorable  alterna- 
tive. 

They  mourn  deeply  the  loss  of  Pri 
vate  Maynard.  but  they  have  commu 
nicated  to  me  their  great  pride  that 
their  son  so  loved  his  country  that  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  its 
cause.  They  share  that  love  of  country 
and  they  too  believe  in  that  cau.se. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  also  grieve  at  the  loss 
of  this  fine  young  man.  I  know,  too, 
that  all  of  us  send  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  family  in  this  very  troubled 
time,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Maynard  are  the 
finest  citizens  and  I  am  proud  that 
they  are  my  constitutents. 


Mr    LP^WIS  of  Florida    Mr    Speaker. 
I    am   disappointed   with    your  decision 
In    bl(wk    the    Simpson  Ma/y.oli    immi 
gration  reform  bill   from  reaching  the 
House  f  lixir  t  his  year 

Although  I  do  not  support  every  pro- 
vision in  this  bill.  I  do  feel  it  is  e.ssen 
*:a!  that  Hou.se  Mi>mbers  have  the  op 
portunity  to  debate  this  i.ssue  fcefon 
w»-  adjourn  I  hope  you  will  change 
vciur  mind,  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the  great 
er  good  of  all  Americans 

The  United  States  must   regain  con 
irol  of  Its  borders,  Plach  day  our  bor 
ders  are  openly  violated  and  our  immi 
^ration    laws    mocked     Every    day    we 
delay     action     on     this     bill,     we     lose 
ground    FVderal.  Stale,  and  local  budg 
et-s     .school      and      welfare      budget-s 
cannot    continue    to    support    an    un 
checked    flow    of    illegal     immigrant-s 
aero.ss  our  borders    Fiven  worse,  there 
are   10  million  unemployed  Americans 
competing     with     millions     of     illegal 
aliens  for  scarce  jobs 

A  recent  poll  by  Hart  and  Tarrance 
revealed  that  .t7  percent  ot  Hispanic 
citizens  favor  tougher  immigration 
laws.  Another  poll  found  that  60  per- 
cent of  all  Hispanic  Americans  and  66 
percent  of  Hispanic  voters  clearly  sup 
port  tougher  immigration  control 

I  realize  that  partisan  politics  is  un- 
fortunately part  of  this  institution, 
but  immigration  rrforin  must  be  con 
sidered  if  the  United  Stat.s  intends  to 
set  its  own  immigration  policy.  We 
need  to  addres-s  this  vital  issue  for  the 
future  economic  well  being  of  this 
Nation. 


ACT  ON  IMMK.HA  TION  REFORM 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


HOl'I-,  ST'HlNtiS  FHO.M  F;LKCTI0N 
OF  RAUI  AI.F'ONSIN  IN  ARGEN- 
TINA 

(Mr,  l,Ac;oMAKSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permi.ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker. 
the  election  victory  in  .Argttitina  of 
Raul  Alfoasin  and  his  Radical  Party 
offers  hope  to  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try 'Ml'  iti'  \  m.iv  tirri':  '■'  emerge 
from  '  !.t  ..I  Ml' 11. ■  poiii  11  .li  ,i:,i!  i-conom- 
ic  crises  they  have  faced  over  the  past 
7  years. 

Alfonsins  stunning  win  over  the  Pe- 
ronist  Party  candidate  marks  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  tht>  political  tradi- 
tions in  Argentina  of  the  past  40  years. 

With  major  probletns  facing  him  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  Alfonsin 
will  have  to  translate  his  victory  into 
an  effective  solution  to  the  economic 
and  foreign  debt  crises  as  well  as  re- 
.solving  the  questions  of  the  thousands 
of  disappeared.  He  must  do  this  in 
such  a  way  so  as  not  to  provoke  the 
military  to  intervene  once  again. 

We  in  the  United  States  look  with 
great  satisfaction  at  the  step  taken  in 
Argentina  to  return  to  fully  function- 
ing democratic  society.   We  can   only 


tiope  that  Presidentelect  Allonsm  will 
succeed  and  that  relations  between 
our  two  countries  will  once  again  re- 
flect the  warm,  friendly  cooperation 
that  had  been  our  previous  tradition. 


EXPAND  SPOrS.'M.  IHA 
OPPORTUNITIES 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  week  the  administra- 
tion announced  its  endorsement  of  in- 
dividual retirement  account  expansion 
to  provide  noncompensated  homemak- 
ers  and  divorced  taxpayers  who  re- 
ceive alimony  with  the  .same  opportu- 
nity to  construct  their  own  retirement 
income  .security  now  restricted  to  lax- 
payers  on  the  basis  of  earned  income. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
comply  with  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations and  help  fulfill  a  cam- 
paign many  of  us  have  undertaken  for 
some  years  originally  brought  to  our 
attention  by  our  colleague  in  the  other 
body  from  Virginia  (Mr,  Trible)  in 
writing  his  Homemaker  Retirement 
Act.  It  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  permit  homemakers  to 
count  their  spouses'  earnings  as  their 
own  for  purposes  of  establishing  an 
IRA,  Specifically,  my  bill  would 
permit  a  noncompensated  spouse  to 
make  a  $2,000  maximum  annual  de- 
ductible IRA  contribution  if  his  or  her 
spouse  earned  al  le.-ist  $4,00(1  and  do  so 
even  though  the  working  spcjuse  also 
made  a  $2,000  IRA  contribution.  Cur- 
rent spou.sal  IRA  opportunities  are  too 
restrictive  providing  only  an  extra 
$250  tax  exclusion  incentive  for  .set- 
ting up  a  retirement  income  security 
program  for  two  at  $2,250  in  maximum 
annual  contributions  instead  of  for 
one  at  $2.0O(i  This  disparity  deserves 
correction 

Similarly,  divorced  homemakers  re- 
ceiving alimony  who  do  not  work  due 
to  child  care  responsibilities  or  other 
reasons  should  not  be  totally  denied 
IRA  eligibility  as  is  now  the  case  if  the 
divorcee  has  no  compensation.  My  bill 
permits  alimony  to  be  u.sed  on  the 
same  basis  as  compensation  for  deter- 
mining IRA  eligibility. 


soned  and  reassuring  talk  which 
marked  him  as  a  strong  leader  doing 
what  he  felt  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  pull  out  of  Leba- 
non in  the  face  of  a  terrorist  attack. 
This  would  put  a  premium  on  such  at- 
tacks and  make  us  vulnerable  all  over 
the  world. 

The  decision  to  go  into  Grenada  to 
me  was  obviously  a  correct  one.  The 
fact  that  600  Cuban  construction 
workers  turned  out  to  be  over  1,000 
military  personnel  and  the  presence  of 
a  four-story  building  filled  with  am- 
munition justifies  this  decision. 

Grenada's  strategic  value  is  far  out 
of  proportion  to  its  size.  The  island  is 
at  the  entrance  to  a  deep  water  chan- 
nel through  which  tankers  carrying  56 
percent  of  all  U.S.  imported  oil  enters 
the  Caribbean,  so  even  if  the  Organi- 
zation of  Eastern  Caribbean  Nations 
had  not  asked  us  to  come  in,  and  even 
if  there  had  not  been  1.000  Americans 
on  the  island.  Grenada  is  clearly  on 
our  turf,  and  the  President  was  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


PAFLIAMKNT.AKY  INQUIRY 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  MADE  THE 
RIGHT  DECISION  ON  GRENADA 

'Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permi:^sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks, ) 

Mr,  WYLIE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  strong  support  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  go  into  Gre- 
nada. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  President 
spoke  to  the  Nation  on  Lebanon  and 
Grenada.    I   thought   he   made   a   rea- 


ATTACK  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr,  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr,  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent from  your  remarks  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  that  the  po- 
litical rhetoric  of  1984  is  going  to  get 
plenty  rough. 

It  becomes  clear  that  you  are  finding 
that  you  can  no  longer  sustain  ration- 
al opposition  to  the  President's  poli- 
cies, so  you  have  decided  to  unleash  ir- 
rational personal  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent, his  family,  and  the  people  within 
his  administration. 

You  said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  sinful  that  this  man  is  President  of 
the  United  Slates. 

If  that  is  acceptable  political  dialog, 
then  Jim  Watt  by  comparison  looks 
almost  like  a  saint.  Politics  that  nasty 
and  that  per.sonal^and  I  quoted  but 
one  of  several  comments  that  you  used 
in  that  interview  where  you  attacked 
the  President's  character— politics 
that  nasty  and  that  personal  discredits 
you  and  the  high  office  that  you  hold, 

I  remember  standing  here  several 
months  ago  and  criticizing  a  Republi- 
can colleague  who  had  launched  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  you;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  you  are  capable  of  the  same  kind 
of  language,  but  your  remarks  may  be 
only  a  sample  of  what  is  to  come, 

A  party  grown  as  politically  irre- 
sponsible as  the  party  you  lead  can  be 
expected  to  use  irresponsible  and  in- 
sulting language  throughout  the 
coming  political  year. 


Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  is  it 
in  order  for  any  Member  of  the  House 
to  address  a  Speaker  pro  tempore  who 
is  occupying  the  chair  and  make 
charges  that  were  directed  at  the 
Speaker  himself? 

It  would  appear  to  be  improper.  I 
would  think,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  advLsed  that  the  remarks  are 
directed  to  the  Chair,  whoever  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  is. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  the  Chair  has 
not  been  interviewed  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  has  he? 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  not. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
have  been  disturbed  about  the  altering 
of  the  record,  and  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant thai  we  direct  the  remarks 
toward  one  Member,  specifically  to 
that  Member,  and  not  to  confuse  it 
with  some  temporary  outkickment  of 
the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  coming  to  my  defen.se 


JAPANS  UNFAIR  TRADE 
IMBALANCE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Japanese  have  an- 
nounced they  will  limit  the  export  of 
their  automobiles  to  the  United  States 
next  year  to  1,85  million  vehicles. 

That  IS  still  a  big  increase  over  what 
they  have  been  sending  for  the  past  2 
years. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  an  im- 
balance of  trade  is  because  countries 
like  Japan  take  unfair  advantage  of  us 
by  giving  tax  advantages  to  their  in- 
dustries for  selling  abroad,  and  by  lim- 
iting imports  by  putting  excessively 
high  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  against 
them.  We  face  critical  problems  in  the 
American  auto  industry  and  if  we  are 
going  to  save  it  we  must  reconsider  our 
trading  conditions.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  reduce  the  burden  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  to  equalize  the  burden  on 
imports  if  we  hope  to  compete.  We 
must  do  our  part  to  get  unemployed 
U,S.  auto  workers  back  on  the  job  and 
keep  them  there. 
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KX!'KFiIP:N('K  (>F  S'TI'DKNTS  ON 

Cit^t:NAI)A 
'Mr     C".<  )(M)I.ING    asked    :in>i     was 
given  ptTmi.s.^ion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ami  to  revise  and  extend 
his  riTTiarks,  > 

Mr  CK)()ni.IN(  i  Mr  Speaker  on 
FrKta\,  a  constitutenl  called  \n\  VVa>!i 
uiK'tun  office  and  lisked  uheihei  ! 
would  like  to  speak  to  oru'  of  ttie  slu 
dents  who  had  just  returned  from 
Grenada  The  ,-,tiiden'  a  California 
resident,  -.'.a.s  tloun  ti.  in>  district  be- 
cause her  niiiiher  u  ;u--  Msitm^;  relatives 
at  the  tiiiH'  m  York.  Pa.  I  met  the 
jmint^  ladv  Saturday  morning  in  my 
York  district  office  and  can  only  say 
that  if  all  the  students  are  as  articu- 
late, intelligent,  and  determined,  the 
future  should  be  bright  for  this  coun- 
try. 

First.  I  x^ked  ht  r  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation in  Grenada  when  she  arrived  as 
a  student.  Basically,  she  said  the 
Grenadians  are  very  friendly  people 
but  the  students  had  very  little  con- 
tact with  the  political  activities  that 
may  or  ma\  not  have  been  taking 
place.  I  then  asked  her  what  her  con- 
cerns were  ti;  i  what  she  knew  of  the 
change  "!  t  .ernments  during  the  10 
days  before  the  American  forces  ar- 
rived. She  indicated  that  the  masses 
were  extremely  upset  and  anxious 
about  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Cabinet  but  the  only  thing 
the  students  heard  were  reports  broad- 
cast on  the  revolutionary  radio  sta- 
tion. It  was  these  broadcasts,  she  said, 
that  caused  considerable  fear  among 
the  student  body  because  they  were 
very  bellicose  and  constantly  encour- 
aged all  Grenadians  to  'arm  to  repel 
any  invasion." 

These  radio  broadcasts,  plus  the 
curfew  and  particularly  the  statement 
that  they  would  be  shot  on  sight  if  the 
curfew  were  broken,  caused  real  con- 
cern among  the  students  about  their 
safety.  The  university  leadership,  how- 
ever, told  them  that  they  were  not  in 
danger  and  that  if  they  decided  to 
leave  they  would  lo.se  their  tuition  and 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  medi- 
cal education.  The  student  indicated 
that  she  is  not  sure  if  he  made  the 
statement  out  of  fear  of  the  university 
collapsing  financially  or  whether  he 
did  it  to  calm  and  reassure  the  student 
body  becau.se  of  the  tenuous  situation 
in  Grenada. 

She  then  indicated  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment representative  spoke  to  the 
students  and  told  them  that  they 
would  have  to  choose  whether  to  leave 
or  remain  on  the  island.  Heretofore, 
they  had  the  impression  that  they 
could  leave  the  island,  but  they  had  no 
means  of  leaving  it.  The  representa- 
tive assured  them  transportation 
would  be  available:  this  of  course,  was 
after  the  American  troops  landed.  She 


said   no   one    told    ihem    ihe\    had    u, 
leave. 

They  were  told  '!..i'  am.i:  'h''.  ar 
rived  in  South  (  tr  j;:  .i  'h.r-  A..ii(i 
be  a  debriefintj  *>•■  m-  Si  a-.  Depart 
ment.  Most  of  ih.  :  i,i.!,',  iud  <)h 
my.  are  they  going  to  take  a  <  i;,;.  i 
hours  to  tell  us  what  we  .sti>  i.  i  .' 
should  not  say?"  The  student  said 
they  were  all  quite  surprised  because 
they  were  debriefed  for  5  minutes  by  a 
State  Department  official  who  merely 
.said  that  when  they  left,  they  could 
expect  to  be  met  by  many  reporters 
waiting  for  them  ■from  all  extremes" 
and  that  they  were  to  be  themselves 
and  say  what  they  knew  and  to  give 
their  honest  impre.ssions.  She  could 
not  say  enough  about  the  professional 
manner  in  which  both  the  Stale  De- 
partment and  the  military  handled 
the  situation.  I  have  a  feeling  that  be- 
cause of  this  experience,  this  group  of 
citizens  will  be  much  more  concerned 
and  much  more  involved  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  then  they  have  been  to 
date. 


he    hundred    with    a    jjoUi    medal    than 
.•\dmiral  Kicko\er 

lii  be  associated  with  the  admiral 
and  to  ser\e  oh  the  National  Hoard  o! 
'he  Ki(ko\cr  P'oundation  is  a  source  of 
rrea!  pruie  for  me  1  look  forward  to 
■X''VV.\\\v  "Ai'li  'hi-  t;ieat  American  in 
the  ;.  e,,  r-  ahead  and  extend  again  my 
congratulations. 


GOLD  Mi-:i)Al,   l()i<    ADM     iiV.MAN 
G.  RICKOVER 
(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-201.  a  gold  medal 
was  presented  today  to  a  truly  out- 
standing American.  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Rickover  Foundation, 
and  as  a  longtime  friend.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  the  admiral  on  receiving  this 
medal. 

This  gold  medal  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  admiral  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  dedicated  service  to  this 
country.  His  63  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  his  many  achievements  through- 
out that  time,  attest  to  his  dedication 
and  devotion  to  this  country  and  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  power.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  has  become  known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Nuclear  Navy"  due 
to  his  leadership  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  propulsion  systems  for 
naval  vessels.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  contributions  as  a  pioneer  in  this 
area  have  revolutionized  naval  war- 
fare. Beyond  this  involvment  with  the 
naval  nuclear  program.  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  been  involved  in  the  commer- 
cial use  of  nuclear  power  and  has 
worked  extremely  hard  to  promote  the 
safe  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  commer- 
cial civilian  purposes.  Furthermore, 
the  admiral  has  served  for  many  years 
as  a  trusted  adviser  to  the  Congress  on 
i.ssues  ranging  from  defense  to  the  en- 
vironment. I  greatly  respect  both  his 
views  and  his  accomplishments  and 
can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving  to 


FAIR   DFPOSn    AVAn„-\Hli.ri  Y 

ACT 
(Mr.  CARPER  risked  and  was  Riven 
permi.s.sion  to  addre.ss  the  House  ior  ! 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend   ins 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  deposited  a  check,  waited  a 
few  days  and  then  written  checks  to 
pay  his  or  her  bills  oii;\  ii.  have  those 
checks  returned  tampec)  unpayable 
because  of  uncoiiecttd  lunds"  under- 
stands the  motivation  behind  the  bill  I 
introduced  recently  with  bipartisan 
support  — the  Fair  Deposit  Availability 
Act. 

Our  bill  encourages  banks  to  cut 
down  the  unnecessary  length  of  time 
they  take  to  clear  checks.  It  does  not 
mandate  shorter  check  holding  peri- 
ods. It  does,  however,  allow  the  mar- 
ketplace to  work  to  its  fullest  by  re- 
quiring that  banks  apprise  their  cus- 
tomers of  their  check  holding  policies 
when  customers  open  accounts  and  by 
requiring  the  banks  to  print  their 
check  holding  policies  on  their  deposit 
slips. 

H.R.  4187  also  stipulates  that  banks 
must  pay  interest  on  interest-bearing 
accounts  as  soon  as  the  banks  are 
granted  provisional  credit  for  the 
check— usually  within  1  or  2  days.  The 
bill  further  requires  banks  to  make 
available  funds  to  customers  deposit- 
ing U.S.  Government  checks  as  soon  as 
the  banks  have  the  use  of  the  funds— 
usually  the  same  or  next  day. 

I  believe  our  bill  addresses  the  check 
holding  problem  in  a  fair  way.  The 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act  takes 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
consumers  and  the  banks,  and  it  gives 
consumers  the  use  of  their  money  as 
soon  as  possible  without  imposing  un- 
reasonable requirements  on  the  banks. 
I  welcome  my  colleagues  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  to  join  in  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  H.R.  4187 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM 

CLARK  FOH  .-!(  IITARY  OF 
THE  INTEHUd;  .-Mi-I  l.D  BE 
QUESTIONED 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  other  body  begins 
consideration  of  William  Clark's  nomi- 
nation as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 


is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  these  hearings. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  responsible  for  protecting  our  re- 
maining wilderness  areas,  forests,  wild- 
life refuges,  and  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

The  outgoing  Secretary.  James 
Watt,  was  forced  out  of  office  in  large 
part  because  he  acted  not  as  a  steward 
for  the  environment  but  as  its  auction- 
eer. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  Judge  Clark's  qualifications  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
policies  he  will  pursue,  and  his  past 
conduct  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

Two  more  years  of  the  Reagan-Watt 
policies  would  further  jeopardize  our 
most  precious  natural  resources.  If  Mr. 
Clark  is  allowed  to  pursue  the  policies 
of  his  predecessor  I  fear  that  irrepara- 
ble harm  will  be  done  to  our  fragile 
wilderness  areas. 

Unless  Mr.  Clark  is  willing  to  repudi- 
ate the  policies  of  his  predecessor,  and 
demonstrate  at  least  a  preliminary  un- 
derstanding of  the  most  sensitive  nat- 
ural resource  issues,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  to  reject 
his  nomination. 


ACTION  ON  DEBT  CEILING 
CHANCE  TO  DO  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  198  of  us  voted  against 
the  rule  to  consider  the  reconciliation 
package  becau.se  the  Rules  Committee 
had  not  provided  the  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  authored  by  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  for  a  budget  spending  freeze 
and  then  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  ad- 
ditional budget  spending. 

Many  of  us  opposed  that  rule.  We 
were  not  successful.  But  we  did  have 
198  votes. 

There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  would  like 
to  be  on  record  as  having  tried  to  do 
something  about  this  $200  billion  defi- 
cit crisis.  That  opportunity  may  come 
this  week  or  next,  for  we  are  going  to 
face  ha\ing  to  raise  the  national  debt 
ceiling.  It  might  be  a  timely  and  con- 
venient vehicle. 


COMMENDING  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  U.S.  ARMY  RANGERS 
IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  regardle.ss 
of  one's  position  on  the  wisdom  of  the 


U.ti.  miiilary  action  in  Grenaaa,  1  be- 
lieve every  American  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  courageous  perform- 
ance of  our  servicemen  in  the  oper- 
ation. Quite  simply,  they  were  mag- 
nificent. 

Particular  commendation  must  go  to 
the  elite  Army  Ranger  troops  dis- 
patched from  Fort  Lewis.  Wash.,  and 
Fort  Stewart.  Ga.  These  brave  men 
parachuted  into  Grenada  at  6  a.m.  in 
the  face  of  heavy  antiaircraft  fire. 
They  faced  Cuban  construction  work- 
ers that  in  fact  were  professional  sol- 
diers. As  they  descended  machine  gun 
fire  pierced  their  parachutes.  They 
were  forced  to  jump  from  500  feet, 
lower  than  any  American  troops  have 
jumped  since  World  War  II. 

Once  they  reached  the  ground,  the 
resistance  continued  as  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  appeared  within  400 
yards  of  their  positions  and  mortar 
fire  was  laid  upon  them.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  this  highly  trained  force. 
■They  were  waiting  for  us."  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives,  to  the  wounded. 

Despite  this  heavy  resistance,  by 
7:15  a.m.  the  Rangers  had  cleared  the 
runway  of  the  Point  Salines  airstrip  of 
pipes,  boulders  and  vehicles  which  the 
Grenadians  and  Cubans  had  placed 
there  so  that  C-130's  could  land  to 
bring  reinforcements.  Hundreds  of 
Cubans  had  thrown  down  their  weap- 
ons and  surrendered  to  superior  U.S. 
firepower. 

But  the  Ranger's  job  was  not  done. 
They  immediately  proceeded  to  insure 
the  .safety  of  American  students  at  the 
True  Blue  campus  of  St.  George's 
Medical  School.  When  they  arrived, 
the  students  applauded  with  joy  and 
relief. 

The  performance  of  the  Rangers 
and  others  who  participated  in  this 
action  is  testimony  to  the  quality  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  an  effective 
refutation  of  the  concerns  of  the 
■hollow  Army"  of  a  few  years  ago.  I 
believe  that  the  improvements  we 
have  approved  in  military  compensa- 
tion, including  the  Nunn-Warner  re- 
tention package,  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  improvement  of 
our  force  quality.  The  stronger  sup- 
port for  the  job  they  do  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  public  is  another  impor- 
tant factor. 

The  events  in  Grenada  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing quality  forces  and  the  support  nec- 
e.ssary  to  make  sure  they  slay  that 
way. 


INVOKING  WAR  POWERS  RESO- 
LUTION REASSERTION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  PREROGA- 

TIVES 

( Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  w  as  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  \erj 
shortly  we  will  be  considering  a  resolu- 
tion which  says  that  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  became  operati\e  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  1983.  when  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
were  sent  into  Grenada. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that, 
by  this  resolution,  we  do  not  seek  to 
pass  judgment  on  our  involvement  in 
Grenada.  What  the  resolution  would 
do  is  to  firmly  assert  congressional 
prerogatives  which  can  be  exercised  in 
the  coming  months. 

Recent  events  in  Lebanon  have 
served  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
tremendous  potential  costs  involved  in 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  unstable 
areas— even  when  our  troops  are  alleg- 
edly for  peacekeeping  purposes. 

Our  mission  in  Lebanon  is  still  unde- 
fined. Our  marines— the  proudest  and 
most  elite  soldiers  in  the  free  world- 
remain  in  an  unprotectable.  unpredict- 
able, and  volatile  situation. 

No  one  person  should  hc>ve  the  abili- 
ty to  commit  American  lives  and  re- 
sources in  such  situations.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  rea.ssert  its  role  in 
this  decisionmaking  process.  As  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  families  of 
the  victims  of  recent  events  in  both 
Lebanon  and  Grenada,  we  shirk  the 
public  trust  we  have  been  granted  to 
do  anything  less. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS SUPPORT  THE  ACTIONS 
TAKEN  IN  GRENADA 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  special  day  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. It  is  Liberty  Day.  and  on  this 
day,  November  1,  in  the  year  1915.  the 
first  edition  of  the  Herald  was  pub- 
lished on  St.  Croix,  the  first  free  press 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  was  then 
the  Danish  West  Indies. 

This  achievement  came  about 
through  one  of  our  finest  native  sons: 
D.  Hamilton  Jack.son.  Lawyer,  educa- 
tor, labor  leader— he  traveled  to  Den- 
mark to  make  a  case  before  King 
Christian  X  and  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  government 
subsidized  and  controlled  press.  His 
mission  was  successful,  and  through 
the  newly  free  press,  he  secured  for 
the  people  the  right  to  organize,  the 
right  to  end  oppression,  the  right  to  a 
better  life.  He  brought  about,  as  Mavis 
Brady  Donovan  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Department  of  Education  put  it  in  her 
paper  on  D.  Hamilton  Jackson,  "A  ren- 
aissance in  Virgin  Islands  history." 

The  significance  of  this  day  is 
heightened  for  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  by  all  that  has  hap- 
pened in  our  neighboring  island  of 
Grenada.  In  view  of  that  significance. 
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ih-  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
chosen  this  day  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  cable  supporting  the  actions 
taken  in  Grenada.  The  message  under- 
scores both  our  ties  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  our  fellow  West  Indians 
in  the  English  speaking  Islands  of  the 
eastern  Caribbean. 

That  cable  has  been  signed  by  3,000 
people  in  the  US  Virgin  Islands. 
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HOSPH  !    '    \!'!      A  DAY  OF 
KM  1  K  ,\i  riON 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark 

Mr  I'.XNi-  I  lA  Ml  Speaker,  today 
hospice  care  becomes  an  official  part 
of  the  Federal  health  care  system. 
This  program  authorizing  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  hospice  care  is  scheduled  to 
be  implemented.  As  you  know,  the 
Congress  acted  wisely  last  year  in 
adopting  legislation  I  spon.sored  along 
with  Representative  Gradison  to  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  hospice 
care.  The  implementation  of  the  hos- 
pice program  will  seek  to  allow  the 
medicare  program  to  begin  to  address 
the  unique  needs  of  the  terminally  ill 
through  the  delivery  of  compassionate 
and  humane  care. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  yesterday  which  indicated  that 
beyond  the  recognition  of  hospice  care 
by  Federal  policies,  coverage  for  hos- 
pice care  by  private  insurers  is  also  on 
the  increase.  It  was  reported  that  50  of 
the  97  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans 
now  offer  some  type  of  hospice  bene- 
fit. In  addition,  a  survey  by  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute  showed  that  30 
percent  of  4.120  new  or  amended 
group  health  plans  covered  hospice. 
Private  insurance  plans  are  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  their  increased 
recognition  of  hospice  care. 

While  today  is  a  proud  day  in  the 
hospice  community,  the  recognition  of 
hospice  care  did  not  just  happen.  The 
dedication  of  many  nurses,  physicians, 
ministers,  volunteers,  and  other  per- 
sons working  with  hospice  programs 
have  been  the  lifeblood  and  corner- 
stone in  bringing  the  well  deserved  at- 
tention to  this  type  care.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  implementation  of  this 
program  and  the  benefits  it  will  pro- 
vide to  many  terminally  ill  patients, 
their  family  members,  the  Federal 
health  care  system,  and  the  Federal 
budget  as  well. 


Washington.  D.C. 

November  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  O  Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr    Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
ml.ssion  uranted  in  Clau.so  5,  RuU-  HI  of  the 
Rule.s  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:56  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
November    1.    1983.    the    following    me.ssage 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  That  the 
Senate    agree    to    the    amendments    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint  reso 
lulion.  S.J.  Re.s.  57.  entitled.    Joint  Re.solu 
tion  to  designate  the  week  of  November  2. 
1983  through  November  9.  1983.  as  National 
Drug  Abu.se  Edvication  Week'." 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J  Guthrie, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNLLMKNT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution earlier  today:  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 57,  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  2.  1983 
through  November  9.  1983.  as  Nation- 
al Drug  Abuse  Education  Week." 


COMMUNU  .\  1  ION   FROM  THE 
CI  !  I'K   OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representative.s: 


INCREASING  IHE  MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
MAY  ALLOCATE  FOR  CONSULT- 
ANT SERVICES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  342)  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
may  allocate  for  consultant  .services 
out  of  funds  currently  available  to 
such  committee  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  investigations 
and  studies,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  342 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  section  3 
of  House  Resolution  127.  Ninety-eight  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  March  22.  1983).  of  the 
amount  provided  under  section  2  of  such 
resolution  for  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  no  more  than  $200,000  may  be  used 
by  such  committee  for  consultant  .services. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously  approved  this  resolution 
on  October  25.  House  Resolution  342 
responds  to  a  technicality  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
That  act  requires  there  be  limits  on 
funds  which  committees  budget  for 
contracts  with  consultants. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  determined  it  needs 
the  flexibility  of  a  $200,000  limit.  It 
originally  set  a  $100,000  limit  which 
was  approved  in  House  Resolution  127. 
The  committee  hopes  to  design  an 
economical  and  effective  supplementa- 
ry retirement  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  will  be  covered  by  social 
security  by  virtue  of  being  hired  after 
December  31.  1983.  House  Re.solution 
342  helps  it  attain  that  objective.  Its 
purpose  is  to  allow  the  committee  to 
complete  a  highly  technical  study  of 
the  retirement  program  by  a  carefully 
selected  organization  of  professional 
consultants. 

House  Resolution  342  simply  allows 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  shift  funds,  already  author- 
ized, from  one  category  to  another.  It 
does  not  add  a  penny  to  its  authorized 
expenditures.  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Badham. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

On  our  side  we  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  resolution. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said  it  is  merely  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  one  account  to  another. 

However,  the  $100,000  in  que.stion 
was  designed  to  carry  on  the  study  for 
a  maximum  $345,000  with  Hay  Associ- 
ates Management  Consultants  to 
design  a  supplemental  pension  pro- 
gram, as  the  gentleman  said,  for  civil 
service  employees. 

In  the  report  language  is  quoted  the 
following: 

At  that  time  we  did  not  anticipate  the  in 
vestigation  being  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Human    Resources   for   which   a 
consulting    contract     for    a    maximum    of 
$20,000  has  been  approved. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
and  I  stress  that  it  is  certainly  our  un- 
derstanding that  this  $100,000  transfer 
authority  for  the  civil  service  pension 
consultant  program  in  no  way  will  add 
any  money  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  for  continuing  in- 
vestigations into  things  that  do  not 
relate  to  pension  matters. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  ab.solutely  correct. 
That  is  my  understanding  when  I 
a.sked  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


.Mr  BAnn.'^M  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  t;<!itlcnian  for  his  assurances.  I 
have  iin  lurthcr  comments.  I  have  no 
further  request.^  for  time.  I  yielcj  back 
the  balanre  of  my  tmie 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  ■.  ](  W  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

.Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  .Speaker.  I  a.sk 
Liiamtnous  consent  that  all  Members 
ir:a\  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revis-  ,ui(i  I  xtend  their  remark.^  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  waK  no  ohiection. 


Pi^OVlIMNG  AMOUNTS  FROM 
CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  THF 
HOUSE  FOR  EXPENSES  BV 
.'-;i  ..\M)IN(;     AND    SELECT    CCJM 

.MM  ri-.h;.^  OI-'  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  347)  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Hou.se  for  continuing  expen.ses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  standing 
and  select  committees  of  the  Hou.se 
from  January  3.  1984,  through  March 
31.  1984.  an(i  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  considering. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  347 

Rrsolved.  That  (a)  for  continuance  of  nee- 
es.sary  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  period  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  3.  1984.  and  ending  at  midnight  on 
March  31.  1984. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  entitled  for  each  month  in 
the  period  specified  in  subsection  (a)  to  9 
per  centum  of  the  annualized  amount  made 
available  under  expense  resolutions  for  such 
committee  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  this  resolution  shall 
expire  upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  the 
primary  expense  resolution  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

Sec  3.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 


uith  regulations  pre.scribed  by  the  Commit- 

tf'f  on  House  Administration. 

Mr  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  priiited  ir,  the  Record. 

The  SPF:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  support  the  resolu- 
tion on  this  side.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, after  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion, that  he  explain  the  resolution 
and  its  neces.'^ity. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  This  chairman  will 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  347  is  the  usual  resolution 
to  fund  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees while  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tions are  considered  by  the  committee 
and  the  full  House  next  year. 

The  authority  to  incur  expenses 
under  the  re.solution  will  expire  as 
soon  as  the  House  agrees  to  the  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  covering  the 
activity  of  that  particular  committee. 
Any  expenses  incurred  under  this  reso- 
lution are  taken  out  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  when  adopted.  In 
each  of  the  months  covered  by  the  res- 
olution, each  committee  may  spend  no 
more  than  9  percent  of  the  annualized 
amount  made  available  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
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The  annualized  amount  is  used  be- 
cause one  committee  was  in  existence 
for  less  than  1  full  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  usual  resolu- 
tion. There  has  been  no  controversy 
on  it.  And  I  would  certainly  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS  TO  STUDY  CHANG- 
ING ROLE  OF  THE  BO(3K  IN 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi^sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59).  to  au- 
thorize the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
study  the  changing  role  of  the  book  in 
the  future. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas  this  Library  beginning  as  a  small 
collection  of  books  has  now  grown  to  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  million  items  in  all 
formats  encompassing  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge: 

Whereas  eighteen  million  of  these  items 
are  conventional  books  which  throughout 
history  have  been  the  most  powerful  and 
democratizing  learning  devices  known  to 
mankind: 

Whereas  the  book  is  now^  among  the  least 
expensive  and  most  widely  accessible  means 
to  liberty  and  learning: 

Whereas  advances  in  technology  over  the 
last  two  decades  have  in  many  ways  comple- 
mented the  book  as  a  learning  tool: 

Whereas  rapidly  advancing  technologies 
and  electronic  printing  and  publishing  are 
revolutionizing  the  world  of  learning  and 
the  role  of  the  book  in  the  future:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1977  established 
the  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  study  the  development  of  the 
written  record  in  our  society:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That— 

(Da  timely  study  of  the  changing  role  of 
the  book  in  the  future  is  highly  desirable: 

(2)  the  Congress  authorizes  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  the  Book  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  conduct  such  an  inquiry; 

(3)  in  conducting  such  a  study,  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  shall  seek  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  persons  highly  knowledgeable 
about  the  role  of  the  book  in  civilization 
and  the  influence  of  new  technologies  on 
the  future  of  the  book: 

i4)  such  person  should  include  scholars, 
authors,  educators,  publishers,  librarians, 
scientists,  and  individuals  In  computer  tech- 
nology, jndu.stry.  and  labor:  and 

(5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  should 
transmit  the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  later  than 
December  1,  1984. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  the  Preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Hawkins:  On  page  1.  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  preamble,  strike  out  'one  hun- 
dred and". 


.l.,,r.      1  IQSi 
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Hi.  amcndmeni  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCREASING  .WlolMT  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  BE  EXPENDED  FOR 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FOR 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3103).  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  emergency  relief  under 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  in  fiscal 
year  1983  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in.serl  the 
followinR: 

Thai,  in  addition  to  any  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  .section  125  of  title  23. 
United  Slate.s  Code,  for  the  fi.scal  year 
endinK  September  30.  1984.  there  i.s  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Ma-ss  Transit 
Account),  for  such  fi.scal  year  $150,000,000 
to  carry  out  such  section. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  125  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addiuK  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinK  new  sub.section: 

■(d)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  con 
sidered  to  be  Stales  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  territory  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  Governor  of  a  State.". 

(b)  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  .section  125  is  amended  by  Inserting 
••(I)"  before  obligations'  and  by  inserting 
after  -$30,000,000  in  any  State'  the  follow 
ing;  ■'.  and  (2)  the  total  obligations  for 
projects  under  this  .section  in  any  fi.scal  year 
in  the  Virgin  Island.s.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  sub.sections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
April  15.  1983. 

Sec  3.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
sub.section  (b)  of  .section  25  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  (a.s  amended  by  .section 
2(b)  of  this  Act),  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  for  projects  under 
such  .section,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  A  project  to  alleviate  flooding  con- 
ditions cau.sed  by  an  inadequate  box  culvert 
under  an  Interstate  highway  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carencro.  Louisiana 

(1)  by  removal  of  such  box  culvert  and 
construction  of  one  of  more  bridges,  or 

(2)  by  construction  of  drainage  ditches. 

at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  shall  b.' 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  5.  A  project  to  repair  or  reconstruct 
any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid  primary  route 
in  San  Mateo  County.  California,  which  was 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of 
storms   in   the   winter   of    1982  1983   and   a 


mountain  slide  and  which,  until  its  destruc- 
tion, had  served  as  the  only  reasonable 
access  between  two  cities  and  as  the  desig- 
nated emergency  evacuation  route  of  one  of 
such  cities  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  125  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  6  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  apportioned  for  such  year  by  .section 
108(b)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended,  for  expenditures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defen.se 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  revised  table  5  of  the  commit- 
tee print  numbered  98  10  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  apportion  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  the  sums  to  be 
apportioned  for  such  year  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for 
expenditure  on  substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  in  the  committee  print 
numbered  98  1 1  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentat  ives. 

(b)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  fifteenth  .sentence  by  striking 
out  fiscal  year"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there 
of  fiscal  years",  and  by  in.serting  .  and 
September  30.  1985  after  September  30. 
1984": 

(2)  in  the  sixteenth  sentence  by  .striking 
out  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  1985".  by  striking  out  'years  "  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  year",  and  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1985.  and'  : 

(3)  in  the  twenty  first  .sentence  by  striking 
out  fi.scal  year"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there 
of  "fi.scal  years',  and  by  In.serting  .  and 
September  30,  1985"  after  "September  30, 
1984":  and 

(4)  in  the  twenty  .second  .sentence  by  strik 
ing  out  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985'  .  by  striking  out  "years  "  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof     year  ".  and  by  .striking  out 

September  30.  1985.  and", 
(c)   Section    103(e)(4)   of    title   23.    United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  sixth,  ,seventh.  and  eighth  .sentences 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■The  sums  apportioned  and  the  sums  alio 
cated  under  this  paragraph  for  public  mass 
transit    projects  shall   remain   available   for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  apportioned  or  al 
located,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  and  for  the  sue 
ceeding   fisal   year.   The   sums  apportioned 
and  the  sums  all(xated  under  this  paragrah 
for  projects  under  any   highway   a.ssistance 
program  shall  remain  available  for  the  fi.scal 
year  for  which  apportioiud  or  allocated,  as 
the   case   may   be.   and    for   the   succeeding 
fi.scal  year.  Any  sums  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  a  State  for  a  fi.scal  year  ar.d 
are    unobligated    (other    than    an    amount 
which,  by  it.sell.  is  insufficient  to  pay  the 
Federal   share   of   the  cost   of   a  substitute 
project    which    has  been  submitted   by   the 
State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval)  at  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned 
or   allocated,   as   the   ca.se   may    be.   among 
those  Stales  which  have  obligated  all  sums 
(other  than  such  an  amount )  apportioned  or 
allocated,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  them  for 
such    fiscal    year.    Such    reapportionments 
shall   be  in  accordance  with   the  latest   ap 
proved  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 


(d)  The  last  .sentence  of  .section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  designed'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'designated". 

Sec.  8  (a)(  1 )  The  .second  section  126  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  A.ssistance  Act  of 
1982.  relating  to  bicycle  transportation,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  Sec  126."  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  ■Sec  126A.  ". 

(2)  Section  133  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -(a)"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  163  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'appropriated  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "apportioned". 

(4)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out     (a)'   the  first  place  it  appears. 

(5)  Section  414(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  422'  and  in-serting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■411'  . 

(6)  Section  415  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(7)  The  third  sentence  of  section  108(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
title.  "  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'title  23. 
United  States  Code.". 

(b)(1)  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (A)  in 
the  item  relating  to  section  127  by  striking 
out  and  width",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  146  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

■"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects.". 

(2)  The  first  .sentence  of  .section  120(f)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  :  Pro- 
vided:  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(3)  Section  120  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  sub.section  (i).  and 
subsections  (j)  and  (k)  as  sub-sections  (j).  (k). 
and  (I),  respectively. 

(4)  The  first  .sentence  of  section  122  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  in.serting  or  for 
substitute  highway  projects  approved  under 
section  103(e)(4)  of  this  title"  before  and 
the  retirement". 

(5)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  125  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Interstate  System,  the  Primary  S.vstem.  and 
on  any  routes  functionally  cla-ssified  a.s  arte 
rials  or  major  collectors,  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System". 

(B)    Sub.section    (c)    of    such    section    is 
amended  by  striking  out     routes  functional 
ly  classifle(j  a-s  arterlals  or  major  coll(>ctors" 
and  In.serting  in  lieu  thereof    on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  ". 

(6)  Sub.section  (e)  of  section  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  same  period  as 
funds  apportioned  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  primary  system  under  this  title. 
Any  funds  not  obligated  al  the  expiration  of 
such  period  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  other  Stales  in  accordance 
with  this  sub.sect ion.'  . 

(7)  The  .second  .sentence  of  section  204(b) 
of  such  title  IS  amended  by  in.serting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior". 

(8)  The  last  .sentence  of  section  402(j)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap 
ler '"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '  .section'  . 

(c)  Section  104(i)(4)(D)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  as  added  by  .section  424  of  the  Surface 
Transportation   Assistance   Act   of    1982.   is 

amended  by   in.serting     to "  after 

"grant  a  permit". 


(d)  Section  111  of  title  23.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "  (a)  "  before 
■  All  agreements'  and  by  adding  al  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sub.section: 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a».  any 
State  may  permit  the  placement  of  vending 
machines  in  rest  and  recreation  areas,  and 
in  safety  rest  areas  constructed  or  located 
on  rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
such  Slate.  Such  vending  machines  may 
only  dispense  such  food,  drink,  and  other 
articles  as  the  Stale  highway  departmeni 
determines  are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Such  vending  machines  may  only  be  operat- 
ed by  the  State.  In  permitting  the  place- 
ment of  vending  machines,  the  Slate  shall 
give  priority  to  vending  machines  which  are 
operated  through  the  Slate  licensing  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  2(a)(5)  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936.  commonly  known  as 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act"  (20  U.S.C. 
107(a)(5))  The  costs  of  in.stallation.  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  vending  ma- 
chines shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  title.". 

(e)(  1 )  Section  145(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans 
portation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  obli- 
gated for  qualifying  projects  in  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  excess  of  — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  obligation 
authority  distributed  to  such  State  for  such 
fi.scal  year  under  section  104(b)  of  this  Act. 
plus  the  amounts,  if  any.  available  to  such 
State  for  such  fi.scal  year  under  .section  157 
of  title  23.  United  Slates  Code,  pertaining  to 
minimum  allocation,  over 

"(2)  the  amount  of  obligation  authority 
distributed  to  such  Stale  for  fi.scal  year  1982 
under  .section  3(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981.'". 

(2)  Section  145(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  '.section  108  of  this  Act  and  " 
after  '  .such  Slate  under  ".  and  by  striking 
out  "■104(b)(1)  of  title  23.  United  Slates 
Code,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "108  of 
this  Act"  . 

(f )  Section  154(e)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "criteria  which  takes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "criteria  which 
take": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  posted"  the  follow- 
ing: "on  January  1.  1983."':  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  "in  accordance 
with"  the  following:  ".  and  on  public  high- 
ways built  after  such  date  with  speed  limits 
posted  al  55  miles  per  hour.'". 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Urban 
Ma-ss  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  "pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  sixth  and  eighth  sentences  of 
such  section. 

(bid)  Section  5(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "approach'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "approval"". 

(2)  Section  5(j)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "action"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■.section". 

(3)  Section  5(o)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "1982"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""1983"". 

(CI  Section  9(1)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  .striking  out  "1983'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1984"". 

(d)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  sub.section  (c)  as 
subsection  (d). 

(e)  Section  17(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out "":  and  ". 


(f)  Section  2ba)(2)iB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  in.serting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  such 
funds  remain  available  until  expended". 

Sec  10.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  September  30.  1981  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  after  the  first  .sentence 
the  following  new"  sentences:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  section  U(b)  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account).  $2,500,000.  and.  out 
of  the  Ma.ss  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  $2,500,000:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account).  $5,000,000.  and.  out  of  the 
Ma.ss  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $5,000,000:  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit 
Account).  $5,000,000.  and.  out  of  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $5,000,000.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  grant  with  funds  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  ". 

Sec  11.  Sub.section  (b)  of  section  165  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  in.serting  "or  "  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clau.se  (3). 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
lions  decision  on  Interstate  Highway  66. 
Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties.  Virginia, 
dated  January  5.  1977.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  shall  carry  out 
a  demonstration  project  on  Interstate  High- 
way 66  in  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties. 
Virginia,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months  commencing  within  sixty  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  shall  restrict  the  u.se  of 
.such  highway  between  1-495  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  high-occupancy  vehi- 
cles carrying  three  or  more  pas.sengers 
during  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  ante  meridiem 
to  9  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  Monday 
through  Friday.  excUusive  of  holidays,  on 
eastbound  lanes  and  during  the  hours  of  4 
oclock  post  meridiem  to  6  oclock  post  meri- 
diem on  Monday  through  Friday,  exclusive 
of  holidays,  on  westbound  lanes  during  the 
demonstration  period.  During  the  demon- 
stration period,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, in  cooperation  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  shall  carry  out  an  envi- 
ronmental as.sessment  of  the  effects  of  the 
high  occupancy  vehicle  restrictions,  and 
shall,  upon  completion  of  .such  asse.s-sment, 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  as- 
scs.sment  and  the  demonstration  project. 

Sec  13.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereinafter  in  this  section  referrred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  utilize  the  pro- 
cedures adopted  to  carry  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  141  of  the  Peder- 
al-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  and  the  meth- 
ods for  processing  highway  projects  re- 
quired to  be  established  by  .section  129  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  to  accelerate  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  project  to  complete  a  gap 
on   the   Federal-aid   primary  system   in   an 


urban  area  along  the  Passaic  River  iii  Passa- 
ic County.  New"  Jersey.  Such  project  shall  be 
a  project  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
could  be  completed  under  normal  proce- 
dures and  open  to  traffic  in  1992  and  for 
which  most  of  the  right-of-way  is  acquired 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
project  (including  the  time.savings).  along 
with  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  to 
accelerate  design  and  construction  of  such 
project,  a  summary  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  techniques  used  in  carrying  out  such 
project  in  an  urban  area  differed  from  the 
techniques  used  in  the  demonstration 
project  carried  out  under  section  141  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  in  a  rural 
area,  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  accelerated  completion  of  the 
project  conducted  under  paragraph  (1). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate the  economic  and  safety  benefits  of 
providing  improved  access  from  an  economic 
growth  center  in  an  urban  area  to  a  recently 
completed  four  lane  highway.  Such  project 
shall  include  the  following  construction 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  sy.stem  in 
Altoona.  Pennsylvania:  (A)  Juniata  Gap 
Road  from  Cherry  Avenue  to  Chestnut 
Avenue,  and  (B)  Chestnut  Avenue  from 
Spring  Run  to  the  four  lane  portion  of 
Chestnut  Avenue. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  com- 
pletion of  the  demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  ( 1).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
project,  including  the  economic  and  .safety 
benefits  derived  from  such  project. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  methods  by  which  a  high- 
way construction  project  on  a  segment  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  will  en- 
hance highway  safety  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  an  area  of  high  unemployment. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  results  of  such  project. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
growth  and  development  benefits  of  widen- 
ing a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  connecting  a  community  college  and 
a  large  commerical  center  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  and  of  improving 
traffic  signalization  on  such  segment. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  economic  and  safety  benefits  of  con- 
structing a  grade  separation  between  a  rail- 
road line  and  a  highway  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moorhead.  Minnesota. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  im- 
pr(5ving  traffic  flow  and  safety  on  a  portion 
of  a  Kentucky  State  highway  which  con- 
nects an  Interstate  highway  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dry  Ridge.  Kentucky,  with  a  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Owen- 
ton.  Kentucky. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ontar- 
io International  Airport  In  San  Bernardino 
County.  California,  for  the  purpo.se  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  highway 
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aitr.-,^  lo  an  airport  which  is  projected  to 
incur  a  substantial  increase  in  air  service. 

(h)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  comple- 
tion of  each  demonstatlon  project  under 
subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  <R)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  such  project. 

(i)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Tru.st  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account)— 

( 1)  to  carry  out  sub.section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984: 

<2)  to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984; 

(3)  to  carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984: 

(4)  to  carry  out  subsection  <d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984; 

(5)  to  carry  out  sub.section  (e)  of  this  sec 
tion.  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984; 

(6)  lo  carry  out  sub.section  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984;  and 

(7)  to  carry  out  subsection  (g)  of  this  .sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $38,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984. 

(J)  Funds  authorized  by  this  .section  .shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  lo  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  Slates  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  100  percent  of 
the  total  CO.SI  thereof,  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
not  be  subject  lo  any  obligation  limitation. 

Sec.  14.  Section  lOKa)  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  in  the  tenth  undes 
ignated  paragraph  (relating  lo  the  defini 
lion  of  highway  safely  improvement 
project)  by  inserting  after  pavement  mark 
ing.  the  following:  installs  emergency  mo 
torist  aid  call  boxes.". 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Slate  of  Massachu.setts  may 
use  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  the  alterna 
live  for  any  Interstate  route  which  is  recom 
mended  in  any  final  environmental  impact 
statement  H)  submitted  by  such  Stale  in 
September  1983.  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  thereafter 

Sec.  16.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  127  of  title  23.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended - 

(1)  by  inserting  'tl)"  before  is  thirty-six 
feel  or  more"; 

(2)  by  in-serting  after  thirty  .six  feet  or 
more"  the  following;  .  or  (2)  m  the  case  of 
a  motor  vehicle  hauling  any  lank  trailer 
before  September  1.  1988.  thirty  feet  or 
more";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  except  in  the  case 
of  the  overall  gro.ss  weight  of  any  group  of 
two  or  more  consecutive  axles"  the  follow 
ing:  on  any  vehicle  (olher  than  a  vehicle 
compri-sed  of  a  motor  vehicle  hauling  any 
tank  trailer  on  or  after  September  1,  1988)". 

Sec  17.  Section  131(m)  of  title  23,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  the 
last  .sentence  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .section,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(olher  than  the  Ma.ss  Transit  Account). 
$5,000,000  per  fi.scal  year  for  each  of  the 
fi.scal  vears  ending  September  30.  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  All 
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provisions  of  this  chapter  that  are  applica- 
ble lo  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds, 
other  than  provisions  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment formula,  shall  apply  to  funds  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  except  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  inconsistent  with  this  .section.". 

Sec     18     Section    105(c)    of    the    Surface 
Transportation    A-ssistance    Act   of    1982    is 
amended  by  .striking  out    97  61"  and  insert 
ing  m  lieu  thereof    98  25 

Sec  19.  Notwithsianding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
lands  which  have  been  or  m  the  future  are 
donated  or  dedicated  to  the  Slate  of  Califor 
nia  nece.ssary  for  the  right  of  way  for  relo 
cation  and  construction  of  Stale  route  73  in 
Orange  County.  California,   from   its   inter 
change  with   Interstate   route   I  405   to  Us 
interchange  with  Interstate  route  15  shall 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  re 
location  and  construction  project  and  shall 
be  credited  first  toward  payment  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  I  he  cost  of  such  relocation 
and  construction  project.  If  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  lands  exceeds  the  non  Federal 
share  of  such  relocation  and  con.st ruction 
project,  then  the  excess  amount,  upon  the 
request  of  the  State  of  California,  shall  be 
credited   toward   the   non  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  other  project  on  the  Peder 
al-aid  system  in  Los  Angeles.  Orange.  River 
side.  San  Bernardino,  and  Ventura  Counties. 
California.  To  further  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
section  and  section  323  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  any  recorded  irrevocable  offer 
of  dedication  or  donation  of  property  within 
the  right-of-way  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of    the   Stale    right  of-way    acquisition    for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  such  offer  is  ir- 
revocable and  effective  no  later  than  such 
time   as   the   Stale   of   California    requests 
final  reimbursement   for  the  Federal  ohare. 
In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  Federal-aid 
reimbursement  to  the  Slate  of  California  on 
account  of  such  relocation  and  construction 
project  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  State 
for  such  project. 

Sec  20  (a)    Upon  repayment  by  the  Slate 
of  Ohio  or  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commission 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  Feder 
al  aid  highways  funds  received  for  construe 
lion  of  interchanges  or  connections  with  the 
Ohio  Turnpike  pursuant   to  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  section  129(d)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the    Ohio    Turnpike    Commi.ssion    shall    be 
free,  until  October  1.  1990.  of  all  re.slrictions 
with  respect  to  the  imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  tolls  or  other  charges  on  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  or  for  the  use  thereof  contained  in 
title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  or  m  any  regu- 
lation or  agreement  thereunder.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  lo  affect  any 
apportionment     of     funds     under     section 
l()4(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
(b)  The  amount  repaid  under  sub.seclion 
(a)  shall  be  depo.sited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap 
propriation      for        Federal-Aid      Highway 
(Trust  Fund)  .  Such  amount  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid  highway   funds  of  the  same  class 
last  apportioned  to  the  Stale  of  Ohio.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  m  addition  to 
all   other   funds   then   apportioned   to  such 
Slate  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  Slates  Code. 

Sec  21.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transporla 
tion.  in  cooperation  with  ihe  Common 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia.    shall    carry    out    a   demonstration 


project  on  Interstate  Highway  395  in  Virgin- 
ia and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  months  commencing 
within  sixty  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the  Di-stricl  of  Columbia  shall  restrict  the 
use  of  the  express  lanes  on  such  highway  to 
vehicles  carrying  four  or  more  passengers 
during  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  ante  meridiem 
to  9  o  clock  ante  meridiem  on  Monday 
through  Friday,  exclusive  of  holidays,  on 
northbound  lanes  and  during  the  hours  of  4 
o'clock  post  meridiem  to  6  o'clock  post  meri- 
diem on  Monday  through  Friday,  exclusive 
of  holidays,  on  .southbound  lanes  during  the 
demonstration  period.  During  the  demon 
St  rat  ion  period,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor 
tation.  in  cooperation  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  Dustrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  carry  out  an  environmental  as- 
se.s.sment  of  the  effects  of  the  high  occupan 
cy  vehicle  restrictions,  and  shall,  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  assessment,  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  the  assessment  and 
the  demonstration  project. 

Sec  22  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  State  of  Arkansas  may  use 
funds  apportioned  to  it  under  section 
104(b)(5)<A)  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code, 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  United 
Slates  Route  71  in  Arkan.sas  from  I  40  to 
the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Sec  23.  The  facility  owned  by  the  Can-Am 
Warehouse  Company  located  in  part  on  the 
right-of-way  of  Interstate  Route  I  94  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inter- 
change of  I  94  and  Michigan  Stale  Route  25 
is  hereby  exempt  from  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  111  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  prohibiting  certain  commercial 
establishments  on  rights-of-way  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Such  exemption  shall  be 
onlv  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  u.se 
of  such  facility  for  the  .sale  of  only  those  ar 
tides  which  are  for  export  and  for  consump- 
tion outside  Ihe  United  States. 

Sec.  24.  Section  10706(b)(3)(D)  of  title  49. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  January  1.  1984.  except  that  such  dale 
shall  be  July  I,  1984.  if  ihe  Motor  Carrier 
Raiemaking  Study  Commission  does  not 
submit  Us  final  report  under  section 
14(  b  "  4  )  of  t  he  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  on 
or  before  January  1.  1983.'  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof    July  I.  1986". 

Sec  25.  la)  Upon  repayment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  lo  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  Stales  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
heretofore  paid  on  account  of  the  immedi- 
ate connectors  and  approaches  to  the  Rich 
mond  Petersburg  Turnpike,  such  Turnpike 
shall  be  free,  until  October  1.  1990.  of  all  re 
strictions  with  respect  lo  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  lolls  or  olher  charges  on  or  for 
the  use  thereof  contained  in  title  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  or  sj-ction  131.  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1970,  or  any  regulation  of 
agreement  thereunder.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  appor- 
tionment       of       funds       under       section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code, 
(b)  The  amount  repaid  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation     for        Federal  Aid      Highway 
(Turst  Fund) ".  Such  amount  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid interstate  funds  last  apportioned  to 
the      Commonwealth      of      Virginia.      The 
amount  .so  credited  .shall  be  in  addition  to 
all   other   funds   then   apportioned   lo  such 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  Slates  Code. 

Sec.  26.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sur- 
face Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec  27.  (a)  Section  411(a)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  A.ssistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  seg- 
ment exempted  under  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section)  "  after  Defen.se  Highways"  and  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after    Secretary". 

(b)  Section  411(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  in.serting  (other  than  a  segment  ex- 
empted under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section)" 
after  "Defense  Highways". 

(c)  Section  411  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(i)(l)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State,  after 
consultation  with  units  of  local  government 
in  which  any  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  is  located,  believes  that  such  seg- 
ment is  not  capable  of  safely  accommodat- 
ing motor  vehicles  having  the  lengths  set 
forth  in  .subsection  (a)  or  motor  vehicle 
combinations  described  in  subsection  (o. 
the  Governor  may  notify  the  Secrelarv  of 
such  belief  and  request  that  the  Secretary 
exempt  such  segment  from  such  subsection 
or  from  both  such  subsections.  The  Gover- 
nor shall  Iran.smit  all  evidence  supporting 
such  belief  with  such  notification. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  for  which 
a  Governor  requests  an  exemption  under 
this  subsection  is  not  capable  of  .safely  ac- 
commodating motor  vehicles  having  the 
lengths  set  forth  in  sub.section  (a)  or  motor 
vehicle  combinations  described  in  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  shall  exempt  such  .seg- 
ment from  such  subsection  or  from  both 
such  subsections.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  final  determination  whether  or  nol  to 
exempt  a  segment  of  the  Interstate  Sy.stem 
under  this  subsection  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  receipt  of  notification  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  lo  such  segment. 
Any  exemption  granted  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  before  the  date  on 
which  final  rules  are  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  be  included  as  part  of  such 
final  rules.  Any  such  exemption  granted  on 
or  after  such  date  shall  be  published  as  a  re- 
vision of  such  rules. 

■  (3)  If  the  Secretary  exempts  any  segment 
of  the  Interstate  System  from  subsection  (a) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  .shall 
consult  with  the  affected  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpo.se  of  determining 
whether  an  alternative  route  exists  which 
(A)  can  safely  accommodate  motor  vehicles 
having  the  lengths  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  or  motor  vehicle  combinations  described 
in  subsection  (c).  and  (B)  which  serves  the 
area  in  which  such  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System  is  located .". 

(d)  Section  412  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(other  than  any  segment  thereof 
which  is  exempted  under  .section  411(i))'" 
after  "Interstale  and  Defense  Highway 
System  ". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Hou.se  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order 
that  I  may  ask  of  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  whether  the 
amendment  as  submitted  to  the  desk 
has  the  material  on  lines  5.  6,  and  7  on 
page  12,  beginning  with  the  word 
"and"  on  line  5  and  all  of  lines  6  and  7 
deleted  from  it.  as  is  indicated  in  the 
printed  copy  that  was  tendered  to  me? 
Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \"i('ld'.' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man and  say  that  that  language  has 
been  deleted.  That  is  not  before  us  at 
the  present  time, 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  deletion  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Buy  American  section  of  the  act.  I 
have  no  further  objection  to  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  An- 
derson)? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  reser- 
vation in  order  to  congratulate  the 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  remind  the  gentleman  that 
great  violence  was  done  in  northern 
California  last  winter.  Largely  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  southern  California 
delegation  who  left  a  void  in  Alameda 
County  by  stealing  the  Oakland  Raid- 
ers. This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to 
patch  over  those  differences  and  fill  a 
pothole  or  two  in  northern  California. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  cominiltee  for  improving 
north-south  relations  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  also 
voice  my  support  for  a  provision  that 
is  included  in  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
although  not  in  today's  amendment. 
This  provision  will  qualify  all  mileage 
that  is  already  a  part  of  our  Interstate 
System,  known  as  nonchargeable  mile- 
age, to  become  eligible  for  Federal  4-R 
funds.  This  provision,  and  I  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  his  sup- 
port, will  aid  19  States  in  their  efforts 
to  adequately  maintain  their  Inter- 
state segments.  The  provision  provides 
these  States  with  necessary  flexibility 
in  their  use  of  Interstate  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  funds.  It  does  not 
change  the  amount  of  Interstate  4-R 
funds  available  to  States,  but  would 
simply  allow  them  to  u.se  their  4-R  ap- 
portionments on  nonchargeable  seg- 
ments. I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
support  of  this  provision  and  for  his 
hard  work  of  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  An- 
derson)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  rather  I  make  this  res- 
ervation for  two  purposes.  First,  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  bill. 
Second,  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  if  he  would 
explain  where  we  stand. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  3103.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983.  In  the  short  time  we  have 
before  the  recess  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  this  substitute  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
House.  For  those  policy  changes  or 
special  circumstances  that  need  to  be 
addressed,  there  will  be  a  major  high- 
way bill  early  next  year.  In  fact,  "we 
have  provided  for  a  1-year  approval  of 
the  Interstate  cost  estimate  to  insure 
that  this  House  keeps  its  fingers  fully 
on  the  pulse  beat  of  the  highway  and 
mass  transit  programs. 

The  Senate  worked  its  will  on  this 
legislation  less  than  1  week  ago.  We 
are  optimistic  that  a  fair  accommoda- 
tion can  be  reached  with  the  Senate  in 
a  short  period  of  the  time  and  that 
this  legislation  can  be  on  its  way  to 
the  White  House  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  is  important  that  this  legis- 
lation be  expedited  in  order  to  insure 
that  Interstate  construction  funds  in 
nearly  20  States  can  once  again  begin 
to  flow. 

I  have  asked  Chairman  Anderson 
for  his  views  on  section  13(b)  regard- 
ing the  demonstration  project  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  relating  to  the 
segments  of  the  Juniata  Gap  Road 
from  Cherry  Avenue  to  Chestnut 
Avenue  and  Chestnut  Avenue  from 
Spring  Run  to  the  four-lane  portion  of 
Chestnut  Avenue,  that  should  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  highways  in  the 
immediate  area  be  logically  included 
in  this  project  to  demonstrate  the  eco- 
nomic and  safety  benefits  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  proceed  with  these 
segments  if  these  additions  do  not 
exceed  the  authorization  level  of  this 
project.  The  chairman  concurs  that 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  intention,  and  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  issue  a  letter  of 
intent  to  fund  the  Los  Angeles  Metro 
rail  project  that  shall  cover  those 
years  for  which  section  3  funding  has 
been  authorized,  and  shall  issue  letters 
of  no  prejudice  covering  years  which 
have  yet  to  be  authorized  that  may  be 
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necessary    to    assure    the    expeditious 
completion  of  this  project. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort  with 
every  assurance  that  a  major  highway 
bill  will  be  considered  in  1984. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13,  this  body 
passed  H.R.  3103.  by  a  voice  vote,  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  our 
highway  emergency  relief  program  by 
$150  million.  Because  of  the  enormous 
damage  cau.sed  by  storms  and  natural 
disasters  around  the  country,  the  ex- 
isting authorization  simply  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  existing  needs,  a 
fact  which  was  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  other  body,  in  taking  this  bill 
up  in  the  pa.st  few  days,  added  several 
items  to  what  had  .seen  a  simple  emer- 
gency relief  bill.  Chief  among  these 
additions  is  the  approval  of  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  On  October  1  of 
this  year,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  distribute 
interstate  construction  funds  among 
the  States  expired.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  notified  me  this 
morning  that  19  States  have  run  out 
of  these  interstate  funds.  The.se  19 
States  need  us  to  approve  an  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  They  are  Washing- 
ton. Nebraska.  Oklahoma  (which  has 
$1,000  remaining).  Iowa.  Utah.  Illinois. 
Alabama.  Mi.ssouri,  Virginia.  Minneso- 
ta. Florida.  Georgia.  Texas.  Kansas. 
North  Dakota.  Arizona.  Nevada.  Mon- 
tana, and  Wisconsin. 

This  bill  approves  the  co.st  estimate 
for  a  single  year— through  next  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  al.so  contains  a 
number  of  purely  technical  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  97-424.  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  There  are.  additionally,  a  limited 
number  of  provisions  related  to  specif 
ic  projects  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  it  is  clearly  my 
intent,  and  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  draft  a  highway-transit  bill 
next  year,  there  are  a  very  few  items 
of  a  critical  or  time-sensitive  nature 
which  have  been  included  in  this  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .say  to  our  colleagues, 
that  for  19  States,  it  is  critical  that 
interstate  construction  funds  be  dis- 
tributed, to  di.saster-riddled  sections  of 
our  country,  it  is  essential  that  the 
emergency  relief  program  be  in- 
creased; and  for  the  smooth  implemen- 
tation of  the  highway  program,  we 
should  enact  the  technical  provisions 
included  in  this  substitute.  I  commend 
it  to  our  colleagues  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 


Explanation  or  the  Committee  Substitute 
1  The  enact ine  clau.se  provide.s  an  addi- 
ijonal  $1.50  million  in  contract  authorit.v  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  emtrKPUcy  relief 
project.s  on  the  Federal-aid  hiHhway  sy.stem. 

2.  Section  2  add.s  a  new  subsection  (di  to 
.section  125  of  title  23  which  make.s  the  Ter- 
ritories eligible  for  emergency  relief  a.s.si.st 
ance.  Sub-sectioin  (b)  impo.ses  a  $5  million 
annual  limitation  on  emergency  relief  fund 
ing  for  the  Territories.  Subsection  (c>  makes 
the  foreKoinK  amendments  retroactive  to 
April  15.  1983.  to  cover  a  recent  di.sa.sler. 

3.  Section  3  provides  that  the  additional 
$150  million  authorized  by  this  bill  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  $30  million  limitation  im- 
posed on  each  State  for  each  di.saster. 

4.  Section  4  makes  it  clear  that  a  certain 
highway  construction  or  reconstruction 
project  to  alleviate  flooding  conditions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carencro.  La.,  would  be  eligi 
ble  for  emergency  relief  a.s.sistance.  A  $2  mil- 
lion limit  Is  placed  on  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al a.ssistance  for  this  project. 

5.  Section  5  makes  it  clear  thai  the  Devils 
Slide  area  on  Route  1  in  San  Mateo  County. 
Calif.,  would  be  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
as,sistance. 

6  Section  6  directs  the  Secretary  to  appor- 
tion Interstate  construction  funds  author- 
i'/.ed  for  fi.scal  year  1985  usinK  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  in  revi.sed  Table  5  of 
Committee  Print  98  10  of  the  Hoii.se  Com 
mittee  on  Public  Work.s  and  Transportation. 

7.  Section  7  directs  the  Secretary  to  appor 
tion  50  percent  of  fi.scal  year  1984  Interstate 
transfer  funds  appropriated  for  transit 
projects  usinB  apportionment  factors  con- 
tained in  Committee  Print  98  11  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Sub.seclion  (b>  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  submit  proposed  ap 
portionmeni  factors  for  highway  and  transit 
substitute  projects  in  odd-numbered  fi.scal 
years  afler  fi.scal  year  1983.  rather  than 
even-numbered  fi.scal  years  a.s  currently  au- 
thorized, to  be  consistent  with  the  two-year 
cycle  for  submission  of  the  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate  to  Consress. 

Sub.section  ici  is  a  technical  amendment 
providinB  a  period  of  availability  for  allocat- 
ed Interstate  Iransler  fund.s  which  is  identi- 
cal to  the  period  of  availability  provided  for 
apportioned  Interstate  transfer  funds.  Sub- 
section 'd)  is  a  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion '03<eH4i  to  correct  a  mi.sspelled  word 
I   designated"). 

8.  Subsection  8(a)  contains  a  .series  of 
purely  technical  amendments  lo  the  STAA. 
Paranraph  d)  chanKes  the  .second  section 
126  of  the  STAA  (Bicycle  Transportation) 
to  section  126A  to  avoid  having  duplicativ<' 
.section  numbers.  Paragraph  (2)  strikes  out 
■■(a)"  the  first  place  il  appears  in  section  133 
of  the  STAA  (Vehicle  WeiKhl.  U-ngth.  and 
Width  Limitations)  as  tliere  is  no  sub.section 
(b)  lo  .section  133.  Paragraph  i3)  corrects  a 
mi.sspelled  word  ( ■apportioned")  in  .section 
163  of  the  STAA  iU.se  of  High  Occupancy 
Lanes).  Paragraph  i4)  strikes  out  "(a)"  the 
first  place  it  appears  in  .section  303  of  the 
STAA  I  Block  Grants)  as  there  is  no  sub.sec- 
tion lb)  to  .section  303.  ParaKraph  (5)  cor- 
rects an  incorrect  reference  to  a  .section 
number  in  .section  414  of  the  STAA  (Splash 
and  Spray  Suppre.s.sant  Devices).  Paranraph 
(6)  repeals  section  415  of  the  STAA  (Report 
Regarding  LoiiKer  Combination  Motor  Vehi- 
cles) since  a  virtually  identical  provision  was 
included  in  section  138  of  the  STAA.  Para 
graph  7  corrects  a  reference  in  section 
108(d)  of  the  STAA. 

Sub.section  (b)  contains  a  series  of  purely 
technical  amendmentj;  to  title  23.  U.S.  code. 


Paragraph  (1)  updates  the  analysis  for 
Chapter  1  of  title  23  relating  to  .sections  127 
(Vehicle  Weight  Limitations)  and  146  (Car- 
pool  and  Vanpool  Projects).  Paragraph  (2) 
strikes  out  a  redundant  provision  in  section 
120(f)  of  title  23  providing  a  lOO'';  Federal 
match  for  emergency  relief  projects  on  Fed- 
eral lands  highways.  Paragraph  (3)  reletters 
subsections  of  .section  120  of  title  23  (Feder- 
al share  payable)  to  avoid  having  two  sub- 
.sections  lettered  (i).  Paragraph  (4)  contains 
a  change  to  the  first  sentence  of  .section  122 
of  title  23  (Payment  to  States  for  bond  re- 
tirement) to  conform  to  a  change  in  the 
same  .sentence  made  by  the  STAA.  Para- 
graph (5)  amends  section  125  of  title  23 
(Emergency  relief)  to  eliminate  inappropri- 
ate references '  to  a  Federal  aid  program 
structure  contained  in  last  year's  Senate 
pa.s.sed  version  of  the  STAA  which  was 
dropped  in  conference.  Paragraph  (6)  adds 
language  to  section  144  of  title  23  (Bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation)  restoring 
provisions  inadvertently  omitted  lo  provide 
a  normal  4-year  period  of  availability  for  ap- 
portioned ijrldge  funds  with  provision  for 
reapportionment  of  funds  not  obligated 
within  the  period  of  availability.  Paragraph 
(7)  amends  section  204(b)  of  title  23  (Feder- 
al lands  highways  program)  to  add  mention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  inadvert- 
ently omitted  in  the  .second  .sentence.  Para 
graph  (8)  corrects  a  reference  in  the  la.st 
sentence  of  section  402tj)  of  title  23  (High- 
way .safety  programs). 

Subsection  (c)  amends  .section  104  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972  (as  added  by  section  424  of 
the  STAA)  to  add  the  phra.se  "to 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted.  Sub.sec- 
tion (d)  would  codify  section  111  of  the 
STAA  (Vending  machines)  in  title  23  and 
eliminate  a  cutoff  date  of  October  1.  1983. 
inadvertently  included  in  section  HI  which 
imposes  a  time  re.striction  on  the  placement 
of  vending  machines  in  rest  and  recreation 
areas  on  righi.sof-way  of  the  Interstate 
Sy.stem. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  section  145  of 
the  STAA  (Temporary  matching  fund 
waiver)  to  correct  a  limitation  on  the  dollar 
value  of  funds  waived  from  the  matching  re- 
quirement, which  change  would  allow  effec- 
tive use  of  two  fi.scal  years  additional  funds, 
as  intended,  rather  than  one  years  addition 
al  funds.  The  .section  al.so  corrects  a  refer 
ence  to  the  Federal  aid  primary  apportion 
ment  formula  for  the  redistribution  ol 
funds  deducted  from  a  States  non  Inter 
state  apportionment  in  fi.scal  year  1985  and 
1986  as  an  alternative  to  repayment  in  cash. 

Sub.section  (f)  would  amend  .sections 
154(e)  and  141(a)  of  title  23  relating  to  the 
55  MPH  speed  limit  to  close  a  potential 
loophole  in  the  law  which  might  permit  a 
State  lo  avoid  enforcement  of  the  55-MPH 
speed  limit  with  impunity. 

9.  Section  9  contains  a  .series  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transporta- 
tion Act  (UMTA).  Sub.section  (a)  amends 
.section  3(a)(4)  of  UMTA  (Letters  of  intent) 
by  repealing  archaic  language  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  creation  of  contract  au- 
thority for  di-scretionary  capital  grants 
under  the  STAA.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub.sec- 
tion (bi  corrects  a  misspelled  word  in  section 
5(h)(1)  of  UMTA.  Paragraph  (2)  corrects  a 
mi.sspelled  word  in  .section  5(j)(  I)  of  UMTA. 
Paragraph  (3)  corrects  a  provision  to  recycle 
unused  section  5  funds  to  section  9  to  in- 
clude section  5  funds  apportioned  in  fiscal 
year  1983  as  well  as  .section  5  funds  appor- 
tioned prior  to  fi.scal  year  1983  as  provided 
by   the   STAA.   Sub.section   (c)   corrects  an 


error  in  section  9(1)(3)  of  UMTA.  the  so- 
called  3  for  2  trade-in  of  capital  for  operat- 
ing funds,  to  give  priority  in  the  distribution 
of  the  remaining  capital  dollar  to  urbanized 
areas  that  received  less  in  Section  9  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  rather  than  1983  as  provid- 
ed by  the  STAA.  than  they  received  in  Sec- 
lion  5  funds  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  change 
is  nece.ssary  becau.se  Section  9  funds  are 
first  apportioned  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  reletters  a  subsection  in  section  16 
of  UMTA  to  avoid  having  two  sub.seclions 
lettered  (c).  Subsection  (e)  amends  section 
17(d)(4)  of  UMTA  by  striking  a  superfluous 
word.  Subsection  (f)  corrects  an  error  of 
omission  in  .section  21  of  UMTA  by  provid- 
ing a  period  of  availability  for  section  3  dis- 
cretionary funds. 

10.  Section  10  amends  Section  4(d)  of  the 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  of  1964  lo 
convert  the  simple  authorization  for  the 
University  Transportation  Centers  program 
to  contract  authority  to  be  funded  half 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  half  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit 
Account ). 

11.  Section  12  contains  provisions  lo  liber- 
alize high  occupancy  vehicle  restrictions 
currently  in  effect  on  1-66  in  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  area. 

12.  Section  13  authorizes  several  highway 
demonstration  projects.  Sub.section  (a)  au- 
thorizes $50  million  to  demonstrate  how  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  highway 
project  in  Passaic  County.  N.J..  can  be  accel- 
erated using  procedures  adopted  lo  carry 
out  .section  141  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1976  and  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  129  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  The  Committee  intends 
that  this  project  be  carried  out  on  Route  21 
in  Passaic  County.  New  Jersey.  The  final 
report  on  the  project  should  explain  the 
time  savings,  a  description  of  the  procedures 
used  to  accelerate  design  and  construction, 
an  explanation  of  how  the  techniques  dif- 
fered from  those  used  on  the  project  au- 
thorized by  section  141  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976.  and  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  accelerated  com- 
pletion. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  $8  million  to 
carry  out  a  highway  project  in  Altoona.  Pa., 
to  (iemonstrate  the  economic  and  .safely 
benefits  of  providing  improved  acce.ss  from 
an  economic  growth  center  in  an  urban  area 
to  recently  completed  4-lane  highway. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  $12  million  for  a 
highway  project  on  Route  219  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods by  which  such  project  enhances  high- 
way safety  and  economic  development  in  an 
area  of  high  unemployment. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  $8.5  million  for 
a  highway  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.,  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
growth  and  development  benefits  and  the 
benefits  of  improving  traffic  signalization 
for  the  project. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  $3  million  for  a 
project  in  Moorhead.  Minn.,  lo  demonstrate 
the  economic  and  .safety  benefits  of  con- 
structing a  grade  .separation  between  a  rail- 
road line  and  a  highway. 

Sub.section  (f)  authorizes  $20.5  million  to 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  traffic  flow  on  State 
Route  22  in  Kentucky  between  U.S.  127  and 
1  75. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  $38  million  lo 
carry  out  a  demonstration  project  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ontario  International  Airport 
in  San  Bernadino  County.  Calif.,  to  demon- 


strate methods  of  improving  highway  access 
lo  an  airport  projected  to  incur  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  traffic. 

This  section  provides  contract  authority 
and  100  percent  Federal  financing  for  those 
projects.  Sums  are  available  until  expended 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation 
limitation. 

13.  Section  14  authorizes  the  use  of 
hazard  elimination  ^unds  under  section  152 
of  title  23.  U.S.  Code,  for  the  installation  of 
emergency  motorist-aid  call  boxes. 

14.  Section  15  would  permit  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  use  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds  apportioned  to  it  for  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  depressed  alternative 
of  the  Central  Artery  project  (1-93)  in 
Boston.  Ma.ss..  provided  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  depressed  alternative. 

15.  Section  16  provides  a  5year  transition 
period  for  States  to  come  into  full  compli- 
ance with  gro.ss  weight  limitations  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  bridge  formula  in 
section  127  of  title  23.  U.S.  Code,  as  such 
limitations  apply  to  motor  vehicles  hauling 
tank  trailers  on  the  Interstate  System. 

16.  Section  17  provides  $5  million  in  con- 
tract authority  per  fi.scal  year  through 
fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out  section  131  of 
title  23.  U.S.  Code. 

17.  Section  18  amends  the  listing  of  priori- 
ty primary  routes  eligible  for  al  least  a  95 
percent  Federal  funding  match  (rather  than 
75  percent  as  for  other  primary  routes) 
where  a  State  elects  to  use  its  regularly  ap- 
portioned primary  funds  on  such  eligible 
routes.  The  routes  added  are  .segments  of 
California  Slate  Routes  49.  73.  and  113. 

18.  Section  19  provides  thai  the  value  of 
any  lands  that  are  donated  or  dedicated  lo 
the  State  of  California  for  the  construction 
or  relocation  of  Stale  Route  73  in  Orange 
County  from  1-105  lo  1-5  shall  be  credited 
toward  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
project.  The  remainder  shall  be  credited  to 
the  non-Federal  share  of  other  projects  in 
five  California  counties. 

19.  Section  20  authorizes  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  any 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  spent  for  con- 
struction of  interchanges  or  connections  to 
the  Ohio  Turnpike  pursuant  lo  an  agree- 
ment under  .section  129(d)  of  title  23.  and 
thereby  be  relieved  of  any  restrictions  in 
such  agreement  pertaining  to  the  imposi- 
tion or  collection  of  tolls  on  the  Turnpike 
until  October  1.  1990.  The  repaid  amounts 
shall  be  credited  to  the  unobligated  balance 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  originally 
spent  for  such  construction. 

20.  Section  21  contains  provisions  to  liber- 
alize high  occupancy  vehicle  restrictions 
currently  in  effect  on  1-395  in  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area. 

21.  Section  22  authorizes  the  State  of  Ar- 
kan.sa.s  to  u.se  Interstate  construction  funds 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  U.S.  71  in  Ar- 
kansas from  1-40  to  the  Missouri  line. 

22.  Section  23  authorizes  the  continued 
operation  of  a  duty-free  liquor  store  in 
Michigan  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
.section  111  of  title  23  by  the  expansion  and 
renovation  of  the  Blue  Water  Bridge  Plaza. 

23.  Section  24  changes  the  date  for  the 
elimination  of  antitrust  immunity  for  collec- 
tive ratemaking  of  single-line  rates  from 
July  1.  1984.  to  July  1.  1986.  It  applies  to  the 
trucking  industry. 

24.  Section  25  authorizes  the  Slate  of  Vir- 
ginia to  return  lo  the  U.S.  Treasury  any 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  spent  for  con- 
struction of  interchanges  or  connections  to 
the  Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  pursu- 


ant to  an  agreement  under  section  129(d)  of 
title  23  and  section  131  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  and  thereby  be  re- 
lieved of  any  restrictions  is  such  agreement 
pertaining  lo  the  imposition  of  collection  of 
tolls  on  the  Turnpike  unitl  October  1.  1990. 
The  repaid  amounts  shall  be  credited  to  the 
unobligated  balance  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds. 

25.  Short  title. 

26.  Authorizes  a  slate  to  request  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  that  il  permit 
the  operation  on  Interstate  highway  routes 
of  double  trailers  upon  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination that  such  operation  may  be 
unsafe  on  a  giv"n  route. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  expand  upon  this  for  a  moment, 
let  me  say  that,  it  is  my  intention,  and 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  issue 
a  letter  of  intent  to  fund  the  Los  An- 
geles Metro  Rail  project  that  shall 
cover  those  years  for  which  section  3 
funding  has  been  authorized,  and  shall 
i.ssue  letters  of  no  prejudice  covering 
years  which  have  yet  to  be  authorized 
that  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
expeditious  completion  of  this  project. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that,  with  respect  to  section  13(b)  of 
the  substitute,  it  is  the  committees 
intent  that  this  provision  be  imple- 
mented with  the  flexibility  that  may 
be  required  to  make  this  a  successful 
project:  that  additional  portions  of 
highway  in  the  immediate  area  may  be 
added  to  the  project  scope  so  long  as 
any  additions  do  not  exceed  the  au- 
thorization level  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation for  the  project. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wan',  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  our  counterparts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  for  their  fine  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

On  June  13.  the  Hou.se  passed  H.R. 
3103.  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
emergency  relief  program.  The  major 
purpose  of  H.R.  3103  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  to  meet  the  Nations 
needs  to  repair  and  reconstruct  high- 
ways on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system  resulting  from  the  abnormal 
amount  of  natural  disasters  or  cata- 
.strophic  failures  occuring  this  year. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  time  remain- 
ing in  this  .session,  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  agreed  that 
H.R.  3103  will  be  the  legislative  means 
for  enacting  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982  and  for 
approving  the  interstate  and  inter- 
state substitute  cost  estimates.  The 
Senate  has  recognized  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  passed  H.R.  3103 
with      amendments.      A      committee 
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amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute will  be  offered  to  H.R.  3103  as  the 
House  considers  this  vital  legislation. 

The  committee  substitute  addresses 
the  need  to  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
emergency  relief  program  and  address- 
es problems  with  the  implementation 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982.  This  legislation  also 
contains  the  approval  of  the  appor 
tionment  factors  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
There  is  al.so  a  provision  approving  the 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimate  for 
highways  and  transit  projects  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  essential  that 
Congress  approve  these  cost  estimates 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  inter- 
state construction  and  transfer  funds 
can  be  released  to  permit  States  to  ob- 
ligate these  funds. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  initia 
live  to  adopt  a  bill  that  addresses  time 
sensitive  issues  and  essential  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  our  current  situa- 
tion does  not  permit  us  to  address 
many  of  the  i.ssues  that  Members  have 
expressed  an  interest  for  inclusion  in 
this  legislation.  However,  recognizing 
this.  I  will  be  supporting  tran.sporta 
lion  legislation  to  consider  many  of 
these  issues  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

Also,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  com- 
mittees  attention  that  many  States 
have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  ac- 
quisition of  crash  protective  cushion- 
ing equipment  for  use  on  railway-high- 
way crossing  equipment  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way laws.  Federal  highway  trust 
funds,  of  course,  have  been  used  for 
many  years  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
of  railway-highway  crossings.  Much  of 
that  fundmg  has  been  u.sed  to  improve 
or  add  flashing  signals  at  crossings  to 
warn  motorists  of  train  movements. 
However,  this  crossing  signal  equip- 
ment can  itself  be  a  roadside  obstacle, 
much  like  a  bridge  pier.  Technological- 
ly sound  crash  protective  cushioning 
equipment  has  been  widely  employed 
to  reduce  the  threat  to  motorists  of 
other  roadside  obstacles,  and  such  ef- 
forts have  utilized  highway  trust 
funds.  The  committee  hereby  makes  it 
clear  its  intention  that  such  protective 
cushioning  equipment  when  u.sed  at 
railway-highway  crossings  is  eligible 
for  highway  trust  funds.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  the  provisions  of 
section  130  and  section  152.  as  well  as 
other  relevant  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  permit  such  eligi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  the  Secretary's  ad- 
ministration of  discretionary  highway 
and  transit  funds.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know.  I  have  generally  taken 
the    position    that    the    Secretary    of 


Transportation  should  have  di.scretion 
as  permitted  by  law  to  distribute  tho.se 
funds  without  the  entire  amount  being 
carved  up  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

To  prevent  that,  the  authorizing 
committees  with  jurisdiction  over  con- 
tract authority  programs  must  obtain 
information  on  criteria  used  by  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  make 
decisions  on  funding. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  is  looking  forward  to 
working  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  developing  specific 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  discre- 
tionary funds  and  minimize  the  need 
for  annual  earmarking  of  funds. 

With  the  development  of  that  type 
of  approach  in  the  future,  we  hope  to 
avoid  the  type  of  situation  we  are 
facing  with  the  1984  interstate  trans- 
fer-highway funds.  In  this  case.  $131 
million  of  the  $181  million  in  discre- 
tionary funds  was  earmarked  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  all 
of  the  earmarked  funds  to  go  to  seven 
areas  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  need  this  money.  For  example, 
the  distribution  formula  provides  only 
$35.7  million  for  New  Jersey,  which  is 
$8.3  million  less  than  the  Stale  had 
expected. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Secretary  use 
her  discretionary  authority  in  this 
case  to  provide  the  additional  $8.3  mil- 
lion to  New  Jersey.  However,  even  if 
that  money  is  not  provided.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
complete  Ocean  Boulevard  in  Long 
Branch  and  I  expect  that  commitment 
to  be  honored. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  in  the  original  bill  that  came 
before  the  Hou.se.  there  was  a  very  im- 
portant item  that  had  the  attention  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DURBiN)  and  myself.  And  in 
this  new  proposition  that  has  been  in- 
troduced here  on  the  House  side,  we 
do  not  .see  that  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular project. 
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Now.  my  first  inclination  was  to 
object  solely  on  those  grounds,  be- 
cause we  have  already  had  the  House 
speak  affirmatively,  and  the  other 
body,  which,  for  all  practical  purpo.ses. 
would  make  it  a  moot  question  in  any 
conference. 

But  I  know  that  Members  work  in 
mysterious  ways  when  they  resolve 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate-pas.sed  bill,  but  I  just  want  to 
underscore  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 


mittee and  the  subcommittee  that  our 
reluctance  or  our  failure  to  object  or 
our  acquiescence,  really,  to  what  is 
being  done  here  today  certainly  does 
not  diminish  the  real  burning  interest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DuRBiN)  and  I  have  over  the  project 
that  was  once  in  this  bill. 

If  that  is  clearly  understood  with 
our  friends,  then  we  would  accede  to 
the  good  judgment  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  getting  this  thing 
through  both  Hou.ses.  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  at  least  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  spread  that  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  respond  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  as  well,  that 
we  note  that  their  provision  is  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  this  Member  fully  in- 
tends, as  a  prospective  conferee,  to  be 
completely  supportive  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  that  there  are  times 
when  these  bodies  do  act  in  mysterious 
ways.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  at 
the  end  of  the  week  when  we  come  out 
of  conference  that  that  which  had 
been  put  into  the  emergency  relief  bill 
early  will  be.  in  fact,  in  the  conference 
report  that  we  return  with. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I 
just  thank  the  chairman  for  his  com- 
ment and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  it  is  reassuring 
to  one  who  is  fully  cognizant  of  these 
very  mysterious  things  that  go  on 
behind  closed  and  open  doors. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder),  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  substitute 
for  H.R.  3103.  a  vitally  needed  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  was  vitally  needed  back  on  June 
13  when  it  first  passed  the  House, 
principally  as  an  emergency  relief  bill 
addressing  needs  for  replacement  or 
repair  of  certain  highways  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  natural  dis- 
asters. Since  then,  it  has  become  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  amendments  to 
effect  congressional  approval  of  the 
cost  factors  which  serve  as  the  basis 
for  apportioning  to  the  States  $4  bil- 
lion in  interstate  construction  funds 
which  became  available  this  past  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
18  to  20  States,  which  are  obviously 
those  which  are  most  current  with 
their  interstate  con.struction  program, 
have  exhausted  their  prior  apportion- 
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In  addition,  this  bill  serves  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  enactment  of  apportionment 
factors  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  appor- 
tionment of  certain  funds  for  highway 
and  ma.ss  transit  projects  substituted 
for  withdrawn  interstate  segments. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  is 
determined  to  a  significant  degree  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing its  version  of  H.R.  3103. 

The  Senate  added  a  number  of  pro- 
visions to  the  bill  above  and  beyond 
emergency  relief,  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  At  the  .same  time, 
the  Senate  struck  certain  emergency 
relief  or  other  flood-related  provisions 
from  the  House-passed  bill. 

We  have  cho-sen  in  this  substitute, 
therefore,  to  strike  most  of  the  non- 
emergency Senate  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  have  incorporated  a  number 
of  provisions  of  our  own  to  present  to 
the  Senate  side  in  conference. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  deci- 
sion not  to  take  many  Senate  provi- 
sions in  this  substitute  should  not  be 
construed  as  necessarily  denigrating 
their  merits  or  prejudicing  their  pros- 
pects for  ultimate  acceptance  in  the 
conference.  In  addition.  Members  also 
should  be  aware  that  we  will  be  taking 
up  another  highway  bill  next  year— 
and  the  Senate  side  has  announced  its 
intention  to  do  likewi.se— at  which 
time  a  number  of  propo.sed  provisions 
which  Members  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation can  be  given  extensive  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  my  intention,  and  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  issue  a  letter  of 
intent  to  fund  the  Los  Angeles  Metro 
Rail  project  that  shall  cover  those 
years  for  which  section  3  funding  has 
been  authorized,  and  shall  is.sue  letters 
of  no  prejudice  covering  years  which 
have  yet  to  be  authorized  that  may  be 
neces.sary  to  assure  the  expeditious 
completion  of  this  project. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  satisfaction  that  this  legis- 
lation contains,  in  sub.section  13(f),  a 
provision  providing  for  a  demon.stra- 
tion  project  involving  Kentucky  State 
Highway  22  between  Interstate  Route 
75  and  U.S.  Route  127. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  bill,  a 
needed  bill  and  one  which  deserves 
prompt  passage  to  speed  it  to  confer- 
ence and  early  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Durbin). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  and 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  minority  and 
the  majority  spokesmen  of  the  com- 
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miitee    for    their   .statements   in    that 
regard. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walkf  R  I 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  1  un- 
derstand correctly  what  we  are  doing, 
we  are  doing  something  of  rather  an 
emergencv  nature;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHUSTER  That  is  correct  on 
two  counts.  Fir>i.  the  original  bill 
which  provides  for  the  emergency 
funding  for  the  disasters  that  have  oc- 
curred; but,  second,  approving  the 
interstate  cost  estimate.  There  are  20 
States  which  have  run  out  of  money 
for  interstate  construction,  and  there 
are  other  States,  in  addition  to  the  20, 
who  are  very  close  to  running  out. 
They  can  get  no  more  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  proceed  until 
this  legislation  is  pas.sed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  all  seems  very  rea- 
sonable: but  where  I  ran  into  a  ques- 
tion was  when  I  heard  that  there  were 
some  additional  projects  authorized  in 
this  bill.  Why  are  we  coming  through 
and  going  through  an  authorization 
process  on  some  new  authorizations, 
some  new  spending,  in  a  bill  of  any 
emergency  nature,  and  could  we  have 
tho.se  projects  detailed  for  us? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  would  .say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  a  few  projects,  not  many. 
They  are  all  out  of  the  trust  fund.  And 
none  of  the  projects  are  from  the  ap- 
propriations process.  So  the  funding  is 
there  for  these  projects. 

The  Senate  has  a  few  projects,  as 
well,  and  as  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  we  felt  it  was  quite  impor- 
tant that  we  protect  the  House  posi- 
tion. However,  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  this  is,  by  and  large,  a  techni- 
cal amendments  emergency  bill  with 
only  a  few  projects  in  it.  There  will  be 
major  surface  transportation  legisla- 
tion next  year,  and  that  is  the  appro- 
priate place  for  several  projects  to  be 
considered.  Those  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee di-scouraged  putting  projects  in. 
So  we  have  minimized  the  number  of 
projects. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  do  it.  How  many  is  a  few? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  informed  six  or 
seven  projects  which  are  all  out  of  the 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Six  or  seven 
projects?  Do  we  have  a  report  that 
those  are  detailed  in? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  a 
floor  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson),  in 
which  they  are  detailed.  Beyond  that, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
projects  that  are  not  monetary  in 
nature.  For  example,  our  committee 
received  very  strong  encouragement  to 
provide  for  both  Shirley  Highway  and 
Route  66  for  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  change  the  high  occupan- 


cy vehicle  lanes  in  terms  of  the  time 
and  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
in  them.  In  some  of  the  so-called 
projects  there  are  no  dollars  involved. 
Mr,  WALKER.  So  we  could  take  care 
of  Senate  schedules? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  think  there  are 
Members  of  the  House  who  have 
spoken  with  great  enthusiasm  for 
these  changes. 

Mr.    WALKER.    I    am    now     being 
shown  a  list  of  them. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
for  the  legislation  as  amended  by  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  will 
provide  approval  of  the  interstate  cost 
estimate,  the  interstate  substitute  cost 
estimate,  as  well  as  provide  States 
with  an  increase  in  emergency  relief 
funding. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  two 
provisions  that  affect  my  congression- 
al district.  Section  13(d)  would  provide 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark..  S8.5  mil- 
lion for  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate the  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment benefits  of  widening  and  im- 
proving traffic  signalization  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Federal-aid  urban  system 
connecting  a  community  college  and  a 
large  commercial  center.  At  the 
present  time  this  segment,  approxi- 
mately 2.03  miles  in  length,  is  an  esti- 
mated 30-year-old,  narrow,  two-lane 
road.  With  the  increased  traffic  from 
Westark  Community  College  and  the 
new  Central  Mall,  this  has  proved  to 
be  a  major  source  of  congestion  for 
the  45,000  vehicles  that  travel  it  daily. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which  authorizes  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas to  use  interstate  construction 
funds  for  the  planning  and  design  of 
U.S.  71  in  Arkansas  from  1-40  to  the 
boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. This  provision  should  prove 
most  helpful  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  U.S.  Highway  71  and  the  need 
to  upgrade  it  to  four  lanes  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

While  these  provisions  will  directly 
benefit  my  congressional  district,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation will  also  provide  the  necessary 
funding  for  major  national  highway 
programs. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  which  in- 
cludes a  proposal  which  would  open 
the  Shirley  Highway  (1-395)  express 
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will..,  to  all  traffic  oxcept  during  the 
hours  of  7  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  daily,  Monday  through  Friday 
exclusive  of  holidays.  During  those 
two  periods  they  would  continue  to  be 
available  for  use  by  high  occupancy 
vehicles. 

The  need  for  this  provision  is  obvi- 
ous. Mr.  Speaker,  to  anyone  who  has 
seen  or  driven  in  the  lengthy  traffic 
backups  from  northern  Virginia  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  early 
morning  hours  or  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Virginia  in  the  evening. 
And  for  those  who  cannot  adjust  their 
schedule  to  accommodate  a  four- 
person  car  pool,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  is  not 
the  classic  9  to  5  work  town:  the  hours 
in  which  one  works  are  .sometimes 
quite  irregular  and  often  unanticipat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  would 
continue  to  allow  the  u.se  of  the  Shir- 
ley Highway  expre.ss  lanes  for  high  oc- 
cupancy vehicles  during  rush  hour, 
but  would  allow  vehicles  access  to  the 
express  lanes  at  all  times  other  than 
rush  hour. 

I  deeply  appreciate  and  thank  the 
members  of  the  Hou.se  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  empathy  and  as- 
sistance in  bringing  this  proposal  to 
the  floor.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  momentarily  focus  their  at- 
tention on  the  traffic  problem  in 
northern  Virginia  and  realize  that 
their  support  for  this  proposal  would 
assist  their  own  constituency  when  vis- 
iting the  Capital  of  our  Nation.  I 
strongly  urge  support  for  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  patience  in 
working  out  the  difficulty  I  had  with 
this.  I  think  their  cooperation  has 
been  excellent,  and  I  hope  their  bill  is 
swiftly  passed. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
just  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  enter  into  a  colloquy. 

In  the  Senate  bill.  Senator  Chiles  of 
Florida  placed  an  amendment  with 
reference  to  the  ability  to  use  existing 
interstate  construction  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  upgrading  primary  roads 
which  affect  a  large  number  of  con- 
stituencies around  the  United  States. 

My  understanding  is  that  it  is  going 
to  be.  although  not  in  our  bill,  the  sub- 


ject of  one  of  the  conferences  and 
there  will  be  at  least  a  discussion  at 
the  conference,  and  right  now  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  that  amendment:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  will  be  one  of  the  items  in  con- 
ference. I  have  no  objection  personal- 
ly, but  we  will  have  a  conference  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  only 
reason  it  is  not  in  here  is  the  point  to 
be  able  to  use  it  as  a  conference  discus- 
sion question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  think  perhaps  one  of  us 
misspoke  ourselves.  It  is  4-R.  inter- 
state 4  R  funds,  not  interstate  con- 
struction funds.  The  ger.tleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  Chiles  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Yes.  Reha- 
bilitation funds,  upgrading  funds. 

Mr  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  this  legislation.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  corrections 
the  bill  makes  to  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act.  .several 
important  substantive  provisions  are 
incorporated.  While  I  feel  that  most  of 
these  will  address  es.sential  highway 
needs,  the  purpose  of  my  statement  is 
not  to  di.scuss  all  provisions  but  rather 
to  emphasize  a  project  that  will  affect 
Moorhead.  Minn.,  which  is  located  in 
my  district. 

i  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  of  increased  unit  train  traffic, 
not  only  in  Moorhead  but  in  other 
midwestern  towns,  has  been  a  constant 
and  growing  .source  of  irritation  for 
people  living  in  the.se  communities.  As 
western  coal  production  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  last  few  years, 
greater  numbers  of  unit  trains  have 
literally  bi.sected  this  community  of 
30,000  people.  Quite  naturally,  this  in- 
creased volume  has  resulted  in  conges- 
tion and  safety  problems. 

Since  1977.  I  have  worked  constantly 
to  try  and  enact  Federal  legislation  to 
assist  cities  such  as  Moorhead.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  problem  has  not  been 
created  by  the  local  community  in- 
volved and  is  certainly  one  too  large 
for  them  to  .solve  alone.  Therefore. 
Federal  assistance  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

The  city  of  Moorhead  has  studied 
this  problem  extensively  and  deter- 
mined that  a  rail-highway  grade  .sepa- 
ration is  the  only  practical  long-range 
solution  available.  This  was  recognized 
in  the  1978  House  report  to  the  Sur 
face  Transportation  A.ssistance  Act.  In 
that  report.  Moorhead  was  specifically 
designated  as  a  town  that  should  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  for  energy  im- 
pacts occasioned  by  increased  coal 
traffic.  Unfortunately,  this  provision 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

The  city  has  exhausted  short-term, 
low-cost  .solutions  to  this  problem.  A 
study  was  done  by  Ernset  &  Whinncy 


in  February  1982  detailing  alternative 
solutions  to  this  railroad  impact. 
Without  the  construction  of  this  long- 
term  alternative,  auto  delays  now 
averaging  560.000  vehicles  per  year 
and  23.000  annual  vehicle  hours  will 
be  perpetuated. 

For  that  reason,  a  provision  in  this 
legislation  will  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration project  of  $3  million  for  Moor- 
head for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
highway  grade  separator  at  21st  Street 
in  that  city.  Of  the  other  alternative 
locations,  this  is  the  least  costly,  most 
effective  location  for  such  a  cro.ssing. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  will  work  for 
an  acceptable  conference  agreement. 
•  Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3103,  as  amended,  and 
in  particular  I  wish  to  express  my 
.strongest  support  for  the  provision 
which  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  1-year 
demon.stration  project  on  Interstate 
Route  66  (1-66)  inside  the  Capital 
Beltway  in  northern  Virginia.  The 
demonstration  will  lower  the  number 
of  people  required  in  a  vehicle  during 
the  rush  hours  from  four  to  three  and 
will  al.so  narrow  the  hours  of  restrict- 
ed use  from  the  pre.sent  6:30-9  a.m. 
eastbound  to  7-9  a.m.  and  the  present 
3:30  6:30  p.m.  westbound  to  4-6  p.m. 
The  changes  will  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  project  will  be  evaluated 
during  the  1-year  demonstration  to 
insure  that  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  is  environmentally  sound  and 
.safe  for  motorists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  demon- 
stration project  is  nece.s.sary  to  allevi- 
ate serious  traffic  problems  in  north- 
ern Virginia  which  have  been  of  great 
concern  to  my.self  and  Congre.ssman 
Parris  and  Senators  John  Warner 
and  Paul  Trible.  On  April  14  of  this 
year,  the  Senators  and  I  held  a  joint 
public  hearing  on  the  operation  of  I- 
66  and  invited  all  northern  Virginia 
residents.  The  overwhelming  consen- 
sus was  that  I  66  is  underutilized  and 
that  HOV-4  rules  actually  .serve  as  a 
disincentive  to  the  formation  of  car- 
pools.  It  is  important  for  Members  to 
realize  that  northern  Virginia  is  the 
only  area  in  the  United  Slates  where 
'there  are  HOV-4  restrictions. 

I  66  is  currently  operating  with 
about  600  cars  per  hour  during  the  re- 
stricted period.  A  highway  of  this 
type,  according  to  traffic  engineering 
manuals,  can  carry  2.400  cars  an  hour 
traveling  51  miles  per  hour— or  3.800 
cars  an  hour  moving  at  40  miles  per 
hour.  Reducing  the  carpooling  re- 
quirement to  HOV  3  would  double  its 
current  u.sage  to  about  1.200  cars  per 
hour,  well  below  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  10- 
mile  portion  of  Interstate  66.  which  is 
restricted  now  to  four-person  carpools. 
cost    taxpayers    $285    million— or    $28 


million  a  mile.  Relaxing  the  carpool 
restrictions  will  provide  an  incentive 
for  more  people  to  form  carpools.  will 
make  it  easier  to  maintain  reliable  car- 
pools,  and  allow  more  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  road  they  paid  for. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  at  the  public 
hearing  on  1-66  April  14.  and  as  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Warner,  in  the  Senate,  we  believe  that 
a  reduction  of  the  HOV-4  rush  hour 
limitation  would  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  environment,  including  conges- 
tion, pollution,  energy  savings,  and  pe- 
destrain  safety. 

With  more  drivers  meeting  the  modi- 
fied carpool  requirements  and  using  I- 
66,  there  would  be  fewer  cars  on  area 
roads:  more  cars  moving  at  constant 
higher  speeds,  and  less  stop-and-go 
traffic.  All  this  would  bring  energy 
savings,  both  in  fuel  consumption  and 
in  human  energy  and  time:  reduced 
pollution  levels  from  standing  automo- 
biles on  side  and  residential  streets: 
less  congestion  on  the  residential  and 
surface  streets  in  Arlington  and  Falls 
Church,  including  Route  50.  Lee  High- 
way. Wilson  Boulevard,  and  other 
local  streets:  and  improved  auto  and 
pedestrian  safety  along  lho.se  arteries 
with  the  shift  of  traffic  from  second- 
ary roads  to  1-66. 

As  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
my  intention  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  flexibility  to  modify 
hours  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
rush  hour  (6:30  to  7  a.m.)  if  serious 
safety  problems  are  demonstrated  at 
the  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  Bridge.  This 
flexibility  should  only  be  exercised 
after  sufficient  data  is  available  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
after  working  with  the  State  to  make 
every  effort  to  implement  corrective 
.safety  measures  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  advance  warning  signals,  flash- 
ing lights,  and  traffic  management 
system  computerized  messages  warn- 
ing of  any  potential  hazard.  After  dis- 
cu.ssing  these  proposed  changes  with 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
I  understand  that  the  Secretary  may 
need  this  flexibility  if  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  develops  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  pressures  on  Virginia  com- 
muter routes.  I  do  not  anticipate  a 
problem  but  want  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  solve  such  a  problem  if 
needed.  To  me.  .safety  on  1-66  or  any 
other  highway  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
intent  of  this  provision  is  that  the 
Lynn  Street  ramp  to  1-66  in  Arlington. 
Va..  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
any  restriction  on  passengers  in  a  vehi- 
cle or  on  time  of  use.  This  ramp  is  an 
important  access  point  for  commuters 
and  is  located  at  a  point  before  the 
road  narrows  to  two  lanes  westbound 
and  after  the  road  opens  to  four  lanes 
eastbound.  At  present,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  vehicles  using  the  Lynn 


Street  ramp  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  that  no  new  restrictions  be 
imposed. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
this  legislation,  which  appropriates  no 
funds,  will  improve  commuting  for  the 
citizens  of  this  area  and  make  trips  to 
and  from  work  more  efficient,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  positive 
impact  on  the  residential  areas  sur- 
rounding this  highway.  The  over- 
whelming support  of  the  citizens  for 
these  changes  are  apparent  in  my 
questionnaire  results  and  .series  of  edi- 
torials which  I  would  also  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record.  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 
Results  of  Congressman  Wolf's  10th  Con- 
gressional District  1983  Survey  Ques- 
tion ON  Relaxation  of  Restrictions  on 
Interstate  66 

FAVOR  relaxation  OF  1-66  RESTRICTIONS 

Arlington  County:  72  percent. 

Fairfax  County:  88  percent. 

Loudoun  County:  79  percent. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  1983] 
HOV-3  ON  1-66 

For  thi.s  morning's  traffic  report  on  1-66. 
we  switch  you  to  Capitol  Hill,  where  four 
Virginia  members  of  Congre.ss  have  sur- 
veyed the  scene  and  are  moving  to  make  sig- 
nificant clianges  in  the  rush-hour  uses  of 
this  highway.  Senators  Warner  and  Trible 
and  Representatives  Wolf  and  Parri.s  are 
proposing  legislation  to  permit  three-person 
car  pools  during  peak  hours— instead  of  the 
current  minimum  of  four  per  car-for  at 
least  a  12-month  trial.  Given  the  resistance 
and/or  legal  impotence  of  the  federal  and 
slate  government  agencies  involved,  thi.s 
congressional  shortcut  is  a  good  idea. 

■■HOV-4"— which  is  highway  talk  for 
■High  Occupancy  Vehicle"  with  at  lea.st 
four  people— has  been  a  political  and  logisti- 
cal flop.  Not  enough  people  can  qualify  to 
use  this  handy  new  highway  when  they 
need  it  most.  Those  who  can  afford  to  have 
been  jamming  the  shoulders  at  the  ramps  to 
1-66  to  wait  until  the  HOV  4  hours  end  each 
day.  (They're  not  supposed  to  cau.se  jams 
like  this,  but  if  you  ever  hit  the  road  at 
the.se  times,  you  cant  miss  spotting  themi. 

Under  the  proposal  to  be  offered  by  Sen. 
Warner  as  an  amendment  to  pending  legis- 
lation, the  U.S.  secretary  of  transportation 
would  be  directed  to  allow  a  ■HOV-3  " 
policy.  Also,  the  current  hours  of  restric- 
tioas— 6:30  to  9  a.m.  and  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.— 
would  be  cut  to  7  to  9  a.m.  and  4  to  6  p.m. 
It's  worth  a  try.  which  is  all  this  propo.sal 
calls  for. 

Three  should  be  a  more  workable  combi- 
nation for  more  motorists  and  their  passen- 
gers than  four  has  been.  In  turn,  this  could 
mean  more  people  being  mo\ed  along  this 
strip- which  is  supposed  to  be  what  the 
HOV  concept  is  about  anyway.  Normally  it 
shouldn't  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  desig- 
nate rush  hours  and  car  loads  on  a  strip  of 
road  in  Virginia,  but  Gov.  Robb  has  noted 
the  unique  intergovernmental  history  of  the 
current  restrictions  on  1-66  and  has  conclud- 
ed that  he  may  not  singlehandedly  change 
the  rules.  Congress  can.  and  this  is  a  test- 
repeat,  test— that  is  worthy  of  approval. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10.  1983] 
Heave  HOV-4 
Because  by  now  it  has  surely  frustrated 
enough  motorists  on  a  daily  basis,  the  term 


■HOV-4"  has  made  its  ■way  into  intr.Nda.N 
language.  But  go  back  to  basics— of  English 
as  well  as  traffic— and  you're  talking  about  a 
regulation  that  is  backfiring.  It  is  the  High 
Occupancy  Vehicle/ minimum  of  four  riders 
rule  on  the  newest  extenison  of  Interstate 
66.  On  weekdays  from  6:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  in- 
bound and  3:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  the  other 
way.  only  this  car-and-passenger  combina- 
tion is  allowed  on  the  road.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  fascinating— and  bad. 

As  anyone  using  the  strips  at  these  times 
knows,  not  enovigh  people  can.  or  do.  qual- 
ify. Highway  officials  argue  that  three 
months  is  not  a  fair  .sampling,  that  carpool- 
ing will  increase.  What  has  increased  so  far 
is  the  nuinber  parking  in  a  new  mini-rush 
jam  on  the  shoulder  of  1-66  outside  the 
Capital  Beltway,  where  there  are  no  restric- 
tions, to  wait  for  a  9  a.m.  run  up  the  ramp. 
Police  have  been  issuing  warnings  and  tick- 
ets to  this  shoulder  crowd,  but  with  little 
effect. 

HOV-4  may  have  looked  good  on  paper, 
but  not  on  the  road.  Clean  air  and  more 
people  to  the  car  are  excellent  objectives, 
but  so  are  smaller  cars,  which  don't  accom- 
modate four  pas.sengers  unless  two  are  in 
the  trunk.  Some  practical  adjustments  are 
in  order.  Why  not  try  HOV-3  for  a  lest?  At 
least  this  would  increase  the  odds  of  finding 
riders  and  would  be  more  reali.stic  (the 
police  are  wise  to  those  inflatable  dummies 
in  the  back  seals).  For  those  Virginians 
whose  daily  commute  is  challenge  enough, 
life  in  the  fast  lane  could  be  far  better  than 
it  is. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  19.  1983] 
Try  HOV-3 

How  high  the  HOV?  That  is  the  question. 
HOV  is  highway  talk  for  'High  Occupancy 
Vehicle."  and  HOV-4.  as  annoyed  Virginia 
commuters  know  only  too  well,  is  a  require- 
ment that  you  have  four  people  in  your  car 
to  u.se  the  extension  of  1-66  in  and  out  of 
Washington  at  peak  traffic  hours.  HOV-4  is 
a  bust.  Not  enough  people  can  or  do  qualify. 
Too  many  people  jam  the  shoulders  at  the 
ramps  to  this  strip,  wailing  for  the  signal 
ending  of  fiscal  rush  hour.  Fortunately, 
there  is  new  pressure  for  relief. 

Virginia  Senators  Warner  and  Trible  and 
Rep.  Wolf  have  urged  Gov.  Robb  to  give 
HOV-3  a  try.  Why  not?  It  can't  be  any 
wor.se  than  the  dally  mess  created  there 
now.  It  may  well  be  that  three  is  a  workable 
combination  for  more  motorists  and  their 
pa.s.sengers  than  four  has  been.  That  could 
mean  that  the  total  number  of  people 
moved  on  this  strip  would  increase,  which  is 
suppo.sed  to  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
HOV  policy  in  the  first  place. 

The  three  legislators  have  some  other 
good  suggestions:  that  the  state  help  North- 
ern Virginia  areas  create  'staging  areas" 
where  commuters  could  find  pas.sengers  for 
car  pools:  that  the  hours  of  the  restrictions 
be  shortened  .somewhat,  and  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  exempting  handicapped 
drivers,  from  the  pool  rules. 

Maybe,  as  Virginia  highway  officials 
insist,  all  of  the  above  would  misfire.  But  no 
one  can  know  for  sure  without  a  test. 

[Prom  the  Arlington  Journal.  Jan.  4.  1983] 
Four-Person  Car  Pool  Restriction  Too 

Tough? 
Commuter  traffic  in  the  newly  opened 
final  stretch  of  1-66  continues  to  be  lighter 
than  expected,  with  car  poolers  and  bu.ses 
able  to  zip  from  the  Beltway  to  the  Potomac 
without  delay. 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  controversial  10 
mile  segment  of  interstate  highway  will 
remain  as  devoid  of  cars  as  the  Dulles 
Access  Road''  Absolutely  not.  say  state  high- 
way department  officials.  They  list  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  absence  of  com- 
muters on  the  new  road. 

First  of  all  its  a  holiday  season  and  thou- 
sands of  government  workers  are  on  leave. 
All  commuter  arteries  are  lightly  traveled 
these  days.  Also,  it  will  take  a  while  for  driv- 
ers to  give  up  their  old  commuter  routes. 

And.  finally,  commuters  are  finding  it 
takes  time  to  form  a  four  member  car  pool. 
As  the  HOV-4  signs  proclaim,  only  cars  with 
four  passengers  are  allowed  to  use  1-66 
inside  the  Beltway  during  morning  and 
evening  rush  hours. 

While  we  agree  with  highway  officials  on 
the  first  two  reasons  for  light  u.se  of  1-66.  we 
have  had  .second  thoughts  about  the  four- 
member  car  pool  rule.  When  first  proposed, 
it  seemed  like  a  reasonable  requirement,  one 
that  would  ensure  that  the  highway  would 
move  the  maximum  number  of  commuters 
per  car.  thus  limiting  pollution  and  traffic. 

But  it's  possible  that  the  requirement  is 
too  tough.  Veteran  commuters  -say  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  four  other  people  in 
their  neighborhood  who  have  similar  down- 
town destinations.  If  the  car  poolers  are 
scattered,  then  the  overall  savings  in  time 
and  gas  is  reduced. 

Also,  many  commuters  are  driving  small 
cars  these  days.  Squeezing  three  people  into 
the  back  seat  of  a  tiny  economy  model 
sedan  is  not  easy.  And  if  the  riders  are  un- 
comfortable, the  car  pool  won't  last  long. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  get  a  reading 
on  commuter  use  of  1-66.  Perhaps,  in  three 
or  four  months,  the  highway  might  be  han- 
dling the  maximum  volume  of  traffic. 

But  if  the  traffic  load  falls  short  of  expec- 
tations, then  we  will  join  local  legislators  in 
urging  that  .serious  thought  be  given  to  de- 
creasing the  car  pool  requirement  from  four 
to  three  persons. 

[From  the  Fairfax  Journal.  Feb.  24.  19831 
We  Want  No  More  ok  HOV  Dash  4 

Are  you  a  frustrated  commuter  denied  the 
relative  luxury  of  rapid  trips  on  I  66  be- 
cause you  can't  put  together  a  fourper.son 
car  pooP  If  so.  circle  April  14  on  your  calen- 
dar. That's  when  1 0th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Rep.  Frank  Wolf  has  .scheduled  a 
public  hearing  on  the  pre.sent  rush-hour  re- 
strictions on  use  of  the  newly  opened  inter- 
state highway. 

Wolf  believes— and  we  agree— that  th<' 
four-person  rule  is  too  tough,  that  it  pre- 
vents many  area  commuters  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  highway.  We  think  changes 
should  be  made  now  to  ensure  maximum 
use  of  I  66. 

Pvitting  together  a  successful  car  pool  is 
not  easy.  First,  you  need  four  people  who 
live  in  the  same  area  or  along  the  route  to 
work.  Second,  you  need  people  who  work  in 
the  same  general  area.  Driving  extra  miles 
to  accommodate  pool  members  who  don't 
live  or  work  in  the  neighborhood  is  costly 
and  time  consuming.  Third,  you  need  people 
whose  hours  are  approximately  the  same. 

A  few  years  ago.  .somebody  figured  that, 
considering  the  variables  involved,  the  odds 
were  about  1.000  to  1  against  finding  four 
compatible  car-poolers.  But  that's  not  all. 
It's  a  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  four  will 
likely  be  absent  due  to  illness,  vacation,  job 
demands,  schedule  changes,  etc.  Left  with 
only  three  persons,  the  car  pool  can't  gel  on 
1-66. 


The  only  logical  way  to  ensure  a  more  or 
less  regular  pool  would  be  to  add  a  fifth 
member.  And  that  shoots  the  odds  against 
success  to  an  astronomical  level. 

We  understand  that  the  car  pool  rule  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  maximum  use  of  the 
highway  and  keep  air  pollution  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level.  But  there  is  not  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  the  four-person  occupancy  rule  is 
unrealistically  high  Most  other  cities  with 
so-called  High  Occupancy  Vehicle  (HOV)  re- 
strictions .set  the  minimum  at  two  or  three. 

Appearing  with  Wolf  at  the  hearing  will 
be  U.S.  Senators  John  Warner  and  Paul 
Trible.  Virginia  highway  chief  Harold  King, 
along  with  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Governments  and  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission.  The  session 
will  be  held  at  George  Mason  High  School 
in  Falls  Church. 

Wolf  stresses  that  he's  not  out  to  weaken 
pre.sent  1-66  re.strictions  but  only  want  to 
have  a  more  sensible  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. He's  right. 

I  From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  4.  1983) 
OverHOVinc  on  1-66? 
Since  December  when  the  long-awaited 
(and  as  long  disputed i  Interstate-66  leg 
opened  between  the  Beltway  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge.  HOV  4  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  for  commuters.  That's  High  Oc- 
cupancy Vehicle-4.  which  translates  to 
mean  that  four  persons  must  be  in  any  car 
venturing  onto  the  10-mile  stretch  during 
rushhours.  That  means,  more  particularly, 
that  if  fewer  than  four  are  sharing  the  ride, 
stem  troopers  of  the  Virginia  State  Police 
will  pounce. 

Car-pooling  with  four  occupants  was  a 
condition  imposed  for  construction  of  the 
four-lane  highway  as  a  result  of  the  years- 
long  fight  by  aroused  Arlingtonians  who 
considered  1-66  an  environmental  pesti- 
lence. 

The  restriction  is  having  a  perceptible 
effect  so  far.  though  not  neces.sarily  the 
most  desirable  one.  The  Virginia  Highway 
Department  calculates  that  u.se  of  the  1-66 
link  takes  an  astounding  jump  immediately 
after  rushhours.  The  average  number  of 
cars  per  minute  during  the  HOV  4  morning 
and  evening  stampedes  is  8.7-compared  to 
39.5  cars  per  minute  in  the  hour  after  the 
restriction  ends. 

Those  figures  suggest  to  us.  and  to  others, 
that  a  vastly  expensive  and  useful  chunk  of 
highway  is  being  much  under-used.  Well, 
change  HOV  4  to  HOV  3  or  even  HOV  2 
Seems  a  logical  deduction,  doesn't  if 

But  as  with  everything  involving  1-66. 
logic  may  not  be  a  blanket  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  bed.  Modification  requires  the 
concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  state  of  Virginia,  the  re- 
gional Council  of  Governments  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

In  addition  many  Arlington  County  resi- 
dents still  do  not  love  1-66  and  don't  want 
the  carpool  restriction  changed.  That 
should  make  the  public  hearing  .scheduled 
by  Rep.  Frank  Wolf  later  this  month  a 
lively  one  (April  14.  7  p.m..  George  Mason 
Junior  Senior  High  School  in  Falls  Church). 
This  is  precisely  the  time  that  HOV  4 
modification  needs  to  t>e  thought  hard 
about  The  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  De 
partment  of  Transportation  to  open  the 
Dulles  Access  Road  to  two-person  car-pools 
is  as  sensible  as  it  is  belated.  However,  this 
fall  the  connecting  link  between  the  Dulles 
Access  Road  and  I  66  will  be  completed- 
and  the  two-person  pools  from   the  Dulles 


road  will  be  barred  from  the  crucial  com- 
muting stretch  of  1-66.  That  doesn't  parse. 

We  wonder,  too.  if  the  four-person  re- 
quirements is  as  reasonable  as  it  .seemed  six 
years  ago  when  HOV-4  was  cast  m  govern- 
mental concrete.  Flexible  working  hours, 
dispersed  work  locations  and  ever-expanding 
metropolitan  residential  patterns  may  be 
making  it  extremely  onerous  to  convenient- 
ly meld  four  persons  in  a  car-pool.  Conse- 
quently, retaining  HOV  4  could  encourage 
the  continuation  of  single-occupant  com- 
muting—which does  nothing  for  highway 
congestion,  energy  conservation  or  pollu- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  it's  time  to  speed  along  on  a 
discu.ssion  of  changing  what  well  may  be  a 
too-rigid  rule. 

[WDVM-TV  editorial.  Mar.  9.  1983) 
Commuters'  Progress 

The  right  of  drivers  to  have  free  access  to 
roads  they  paid  for  with  their  tax  money- 
has  received  a  welcome  boost  on  two  fronts. 

First,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion Commission  has  joined  Congressman 
Frank  Wolf,  and  others,  in  urging  the 
easing  of  rush  hour  restrictions  on  I  66. 

There's  strong  pressure  now  to  cut  the  re- 
strictions down  to  three  people  in  a  car 
pool— and  po.ssibly  two— instead  of  the  un- 
workable and  unrealistic  four  person  restric- 
tion now  in  force.  That's  a  positive  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  second  welcome  sign  is  in  the  form  of 
the  effort  by  Congressman  Wolf  again,  to 
get  the  Federal  government  to  slop  the 
planned  crackdown  on  Dulles  acce.ss  road 
commuters  this  spring. 

Current  plans  call  for  heavy  enforcement 
against  the  common  practice  of  going  out  to 
Dulles  on  the  access  road,  and  then  turning 
around  and  cutting  back  to  get  off  at  some 
of  the  East  bound  Virginia  exits. 

Congre.ssman  Wolf  has  asked  that  this  en- 
forcement be  held  up  to  encourage  more 
commuter  u.se  of  the  Dulles  access  road,  at 
least  until  the  toll  road  is  built.  He  is  right 
on  target. 

Both  I  66  and  the  Dulles  access  road  were 
built  with  public  money.  .  .  .  your  lax 
money.  They  are  your  roads,  and  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  use  them  without  a  lot  of  bur- 
densome restrictions. 

Rich  Adams  speaking  for  WDVM-TV. 

[WMAL  Radio  editorial.  Feb.  24.  1983) 
4Pf:RsoN  Car  Pools 

I'm  Andy  Ockershau.sen.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  WMAL,  Inc.  with  an  AM-63 
opinion  .  .  . 

We  think  Greater  Washington  is  a  special 
place  to  live  and  work. 

That's  fine  up  to  a  point,  but  why  are  we 
the  only  area  in  the  country  requiring  a 
fourper.son  car  pool  for  H.O.V.  lane.s? 

During  our  recent  roundtable  on  transpor- 
tation, we  put  that  question  directly  to 
Harold  King.  Commi.ssioner  of  Highways 
and  Transportation  for  Virginia. 

Were  still  waiting  for  an  answer. 

And  in  the  meantime,  listeners  and  motor- 
ists are  bombarding  us.  Congress  and  the 
state  of  Virginia  with  the  .same  question. 

What  s  magic  about  HOV. 4?  What's 
wrong  with  a  three  person  car  pool? 

As  we  read  traffic  and  census  studies, 
that's  far  more  realistic.  With  HOV. 3.  the 
Shirley  Highway  and  1-66  <xpress  lanes 
would  move  more  traffic  and  .save  fuel  and 
commuting  lime  for  thousands  of  motorists. 


Why  not  try  it?  Why  continue  to  single 
out  Northern  Virginia  for  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment? 

We're  waiting.  Mr.  King— waiting  for  an 
answer— not  the  results  of  ramp  metering. 
TV  monitoring,  more  studies  and  bureau- 
cratic mumbo-jumbo. 

We  want  some  action! 

Please  call  us  with  your  thoughts  at  686- 
6363. 

[WDVM-TV  editorial.  Jan.  7.  1983] 
End  1-66  Restrictions 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said— "The  gov- 
ernment which  governs  the  best,  is  that 
which  governs  the  least— "  And.  right  now. 
in  Thomas  Jefferson's  native  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  a  perfect  example  of  the  kind 
of  excessive  regulation  that  moved  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  write  those  lines.  That  excessive 
government- is  in  the  form  of  the  traffic  re- 
strictions on  1-66. 

The  confusing  rush  hour  restrictions,  the 
closed  ramps— the  limitations  on  the  use  of 
some  lanes— all  done  in  ihe  name  of  improv- 
ing traffic  flow-have  actually  made  traffic 
worse. 

All  of  the  restrictions  on  1-66  should  be 
removed. 

Here's  an  example  of  the  foolishness  com- 
muters have  to  endure— we  got  a  call  from  a 
viewer  who  said  he  takes  his  neighbor  to 
work  every  day-trying  to  do  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  it  wants  us  to  do— share  rides. 
Trouble  is— he  drives  a  two  .seat  car.  And  be- 
cause of  all  of  that  "HOV-4"  nonsense-re- 
quiring four  passengers  to  use  the  commut- 
er lanes  on  1-66  his  little  car  pool  doesn't 
qualify.  What's  he  supposed  to  do— buy  a 
bigger  car-?  Have  two  people  sit  on  the 
hood? 

The  1-66  restrictions  are  an  example  of 
bureaucracy  and  politics  working  against 
the  people  they're  suppo.sed  to  be  serving. 

And  beyond  the  petty  harrassment. 
there's  the  bigger  principle  involved.  Your 
State  and  Federal  tax  money  paid  for  1-66. 
It  is  your  road— you  bought  it— you  paid  for 
it-and  ought  to  have  the  right  to  use  it- 
without  restrictions. 

Under  pressure  from  folks  in  Northern 
Virginia— Governor  Robb  briefly  delayed 
enforcement  of  the  traffic  penalties  for 
using  the  wrong  ramps. 

The  Governor  needs  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  who  have  to 
suffer  under  the  1-66  restrictions.  The  Gov- 
ernor can  use  his  influence  with  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  get  the  1-66  restrictions  lifted. 
Those  restrictions  are  government  at  its 
worst. 

If  you  want  1-66  open  to  everyone— and  an 
end  to  all  of  the  bothersome  restrictions, 
write  to  Governor  Robb  at  the  State  House 
in  Richmond,  and  let  him  know  how  you 
feel.  1-66  is  your  highway- you  ought  to  be 
able  to  u.se  it -any  time,  no  strings  attached! 
Rich  Adams  speaking  for  WDVM-TV. 

(WDVM-TV  editorial.  Jan.  9,  1983] 
1-66  Traffic  Hassles 

If  you  commute  by  1-66  in  the  morning- 
watch  out-they're  going  to  start  enforcing 
all  of  those  ridiculous  restrictions  on  ramps 
and  commuter  lanes. 

1-66  is  your  highway.  You  paid  for  it  with 
your  taxes.  Why  should  you  have  to  endure 
a  batch  of  petty  regulations  that  cause  more 
problems  than  they  solve? 

You  can  help  get  those  restrictions  off 
your  back  by  writing  to  Virginia  Governor 
Robb  in  Richmond. 


Let  him  know  that  you  want  to  use  your 
highway,  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Rich  Adams  speaking  for  WDVM-TV. • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  answer  I  receivecj  from 
the  chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object  to  the  passage  of  the 
substitute  today  because  there  are 
some  dire  needs  which  must  be  met. 
States,  devastated  by  flooding,  desper- 
ately need  dollars  to  repair  the 
damage  which  was  done  to  their  Fed- 
eral highways.  And  many  States,  such 
as  my  own  State  of  Florida,  as  of  this 
week  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sign  the 
checks  to  pay  for  their  ongoing  road 
projects,  thereby  possibly  causing 
major  di.sruplions  in  their  overall 
transportation  programs. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  these 
measures  to  be  adopted.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  absence  of  a  provi- 
sion which  I  consider  almo.st  as  crucial 
to  fulfilling  the  transportation  needs 
of  our  country.  This  provision  deals 
with  section  139  miles,  or  nonchargea- 
ble  interstate  miles.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  and  Environment  Committee 
amended  the  House  bill  to  allow  4-R 
funds  to  be  used  for  those  section  139 
miles  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed to  interstate  standards.  On 
the  other  body's  floor  Senator  Chiles 
amended  this  to  also  include  those  sec- 
tion 139  miles  which  are  not  yet  up  to 
inlerstae  standards.  This  is  an  atnend- 
ment  which  is  particularly  important 
to  me  for  it  would  expedite  the  com- 
pletion of  1-595  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  my  district. 

These  amendments  would  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  bill  or  of  the 
interstate  s.vstem  but  would  .serve  to 
accelerate  the  completion  of  the  inter- 
state system  by  giving  States  the  flexi- 
bility to  choose  how  to  best  utilize 
their  own  highway  funds. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  conferees 
study  these  amendments  so  that  they 
will  recognize  their  value  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  conferees  will  accept 
these  important  amendments.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  substitute 
toH.R.  3103. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  summer  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
held  3  days  of  hearings  to  consider 
technical  amendments  to  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
Those  hearings  proved  to  be  extreme- 
ly useful.  One  of  the  amendments  that 
was  discussed  was  an  amendment  that 
I  offered,  which  I  am  pleased  to  note 
is  in  the  committee  substitute.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward  amendment 
that  responds  to  what  I  believe  is  a  po- 
tentially serious  safety  problem  posed 
by  a  provision  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act.  Section 
411(c)  of  that  act  states  explicitly  that 
no  Slate  shall  prohibit  tandem  trailers 
on    any    segment    of    the    Interstate 


Highway  System.  Thus  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  w'here  local.  State, 
and  Federal  officials  all  could  agree 
that  a  particular  interstate  segment 
cannot  safely  accommodate  tandem 
trailers  but  the  law.  as  currently  writ- 
ten, bars  the  States  or  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  exempt- 
ing that  segment  from  the  tandem 
trailer  requirement. 

My  amendment  would  correct  that 
defect.  It  provides  that  a  State  may 
seek  an  exemption  from  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  State 
presents  its  documentation,  makes  its 
best  case,  then  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  45  days  in  which  to 
make  a  decision  on  whether  to  grant 
the  exemption.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  blan- 
ket exemption  but  an  exemption  for  a 
particular  segment. 

The  onus  is  on  the  State  to  provide 
material— and  here  we  are  primarily 
talking  about  safety  related  documen- 
tation—that supports  its  contention 
that  the  segment  cannot  safely  accom- 
modate tandem  trucks.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  have  the 
final  say. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  The  amend- 
inent  does  not  challenge  the  new  Fed- 
eral truck  size  and  weight  standard.  It 
does  not  return  regulatory  authority 
to  the  States.  It  does  not  impede  inter- 
state commerce. 

What  it  does  is  recognize  what  we  all 
know  to  be  true— that  there  is  tremen- 
dous variation  among  segments  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  with  re- 
spect to  their  age.  design  features,  and 
traffic  volumes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  local  trans- 
portation officials— the  ones  who  are 
on  the  scene  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  highway  network— when  they 
feel  that  an  interstate  .segment  may  be 
unsafe  for  tandem  trucks,  I  believe 
that  we  should  provide  a  mechanism 
for  carefully  reviewing  their  concerns. 
We  have  done  this  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  very 
rigid,  inflexible  approach  that  the  cur- 
rent law  provides  for  with  respect  to 
the  Interstate  system  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  more  flexible,  common- 
.sense  approach  used  in  dealing  with 
the  primary  system.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the 
States  held  discussions  throughout 
the  summer  regarding  mileage  on  the 
primary  system  that  would  be  opened 
up  to  tiie  large  trucks,  and  these  nego- 
tiations led  to  the  de-designation  of  a 
substantial  number  of  roads. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
.same  safety-based  standards  that  have 
been  applied  in  deciding  whether 
tandem  trucks  should  be  permitted  on 
highways  on  the  primary  system 
.should  also  be  applied  to  segments  on 
the  interstate  system.  After  all,  as  I 
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have  already  noted,  the  mere  fact  that 
a  road  is  part  of  the  interstate  system 
does  not  mean  that  it  conforms  to  the 
most  modern  highway  design  stand- 
ards. There  are  interstates,  especially 
in  the  Northeast,  that  have  10-foot 
wide  traffic  lanes  instead  of  the  12- 
foot  standard  lane  width;  that  have  no 
acceleration  or  deceleration  lanes:  that 
have  substandard  shoulders  or  no 
shoulders  at  all;  and  that  have  no 
truck  climbing  lanes  at  all. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  address  recent  comments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  this 
problem  can  be  handled  administra- 
tively. I  must  respectfully  disagree. 
The  language  in  the  act  is  very  clear. 
It  says.  No  State  shall  prohibit  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  combinations 
consisting  of  a  truck  tractor  and  two 
trLiling  units  on  any  .segment  of  *  '  * 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways."  In 
my  judgment.  DOT  may  even  be  on 
shaky  legal  ground  in  permitting  lane 
and  peak  hour  restrict ion.s.  And  as  we 
have  seen  in  Florida,  a  State  that  im- 
po.ses  lane  or  lime-of  day  restrictions 
may  find  it.self  in  court.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  suing  Florida  to  pre- 
vent it  from  enforcing  time-of-day  re- 
strictions in  urbanized  areas  such  as 
Miami  and  Tampa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  effective 
way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  with  a 
simple  technical  amendment  that  sets 
up  a  process  for  the  issuance  of  ex- 
emptions for  tho.se  segments  where 
they  are  warranted.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
pleased  that  it  is  in  the  committee  sub- 
stitute.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


other  purposes,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Howard. 
Anderson.  Roe.  Breaux.  Snyder.  Shu- 
STER.  and  Hammerschmidt. 

There  was  no  nhiertion. 


GENEK.Xl    l.f-;AVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  3103. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMEN i  •       CONFEREES 

ON       H.R.       3103.       INCREASING 
AMOUNT    AUTHORIZED    TO    BE 
EXPENDED  FOR  HIGHWAYS 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    con.sent    that    the    Hou.se 
insist  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill. 
H.R.  3103.  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  for  emergency 
relief    under    title    23.    United    Slates 
Code,     in     fiscal     year      1983      from 
$100,000,000   to   $250,000,000,   and    for 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DIS- 
MISSING ELECTION  CONTEST 
AGAINST  JAMES  McCLURE 
CLARKE 

Mr.  BATES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  98-453)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  304)  dismissing 
the  election  contest  againt  James 
McClure  Clarke,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Monday.  October  31. 
1983.  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

S.  448.  de  novo;  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  402.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  .second  electronic 
vote. 


BELLE  FOUR*,  in.  .KRIGATION 
PROJECT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  pa.ssing  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  448.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  Senate  bill,  S.  448, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vole  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373.  nays 
51,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  4361 

YKAS     373 

Ackrrman 
Addabbo 

Akaka                      Alexander 
Albusla                    Anderson 

Andn-w.s  (NCi 

Florio 

MadiKan 

Andrews  (TXi 

KoKlietIa 

Marki'y 

Anniinzio 

Foley 

Marlenee 

Anihon.v 

Ford  (Mil 

Marriott 

Appleuate 

FordiTNi 

Martin  (NO 

A.spin 

Fowler 

Martin  (NY) 

AuCoin 

Frank 

Martinez 

Badham 

Franklin 

MalNui 

Barnard 

Frost 

Mavroules 

Barnes 

Puqua 

Mazzoli 

Baleman 

Garcia 

McCain 

Bales 

Gaydos 

McCandless 

Beilenson 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Bt'nnetl 

Gekas 

McCiirdy 

B«"  renter 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Berman 

Gibbons 

McEwcn 

Bilhiine 

Gilinan 

McGral  h 

Be\ill 

Ginurich 

McHugh 

BiaKKI 

Ghckman 

McKernan 

Bhlev 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Btx-hlert 

GoodliiiK 

McNully 

BoKKS 

Gore 

Mica 

Boland 

Gray 

Michel 

Boner 

Guarini 

Mikul.ski 

Boinor 

Gunderson 

Miller  (CA) 

Bonker 

HalldNi 

Mineta 

Burski 

HalliOHi 

Minish 

Bosco 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moakley 

Boucher 

Hall.  Sam 

Molinari 

Boxer 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Breaux 

Hammer.schmidl 

Montgomery 

BriU 

Hance 

Moody 

Brooks 

Han.sen  <IDi 

Moore 

Broomfield 

Han.sen  <UTi 

Morrison  (CT) 

Brown  iCOi 

Harkin 

MorrLson  (WA) 

Bryant 

Harri.-,oii 

M  razek 

Burton  iCAi 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

B.vron 

Hayes 

Murtha 

Campbell 

Hefner 

Myers 

Carney 

Heflel 

Natcher 

Carr 

Hertel 

Neal 

Chandler 

HiKhtowcr 

Nelson 

Chappie 

HiUis 

Nichols 

Cheney 

Holt 

Niel.son 

Clarke 

Horton 

Nowak 

Clay 

Howard 

O'Brien 

Clinuer 

Hoyer 

Oakar 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Oberslar 

Coleman  iMOi 

Huckaby 

Obey 

Coleman  iTXi 

HuKhes 

Olin 

Collins 

Hunter 

Ortiz 

Conyers 

Hut  to 

OtlinKer 

Coop«T 

Hyde 

Owens 

Coutthlin 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Courier 

Jacobs 

Packard 

Coyne 

Jefford.s 

Panel  ta 

CraiK 

Jenkins 

Parris 

Crockett 

Johnson 

Pashayan 

[■)  Amours 

Jones  iNCi 

Pat  man 

Daiuel 

Jones  (OK) 

Patterson 

Da.srhle 

Jones  (TN) 

Pea.se 

Daub 

Kaplur 

Penny 

Dai  IS 

Kastenmeier 

Pepper 

de  la  Gar/a 

Kazen 

Perkins 

Dellums 

Kemp 

Petri 

Derrick 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Price 

Dicks 

KoKOV.sek 

Pritchard 

Dinnell 

Kolter 

Purse  11 

Dixon 

Ko.stmayer 

Quillen 

Donnelly 

Kramer 

Rahall 

DorKan 

LaFalce 

Rangel 

Dowdy 

LaKomarsino 

Ratchford 

Downey 

Ijintos 

Ray 

Duncan 

Leath 

Regula 

Durbin 

Lehman  iFLi 

Reid 

Dwyer 

I/cland 

Richard.son 

Dymally 

Lent 

Roberts 

Dyson 

Ley  in 

Robinson 

Karly 

Lt'yine 

Rodino 

F;ckart 

Levitas 

Roe 

i.i\v.a.r 

UwLsiCAi 

Roemer 

Kd  wards  (ALi 

Lipinski 

Rogers 

Edwards  (CA) 

LiyinKston 

Rose 

Edwards  (OKI 

Lloyd 

Rostenkowski 

Emerson 

l/Mffler 

Roth 

Enk'lish 

Long ( LA ) 

Row  land 

Erdreich 

Long  (MD) 

Roybal 

Erienborn 

Lolt 

Rudd 

Eyans  (ID 

Lowery  (CA) 

RU.S.SO 

Fa.scell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sabo 

Fazio 

Lujan 

Sa\age 

Feitihan 

Luken 

S<haefer 

Ferraro 

Lundine 

Scheuer 

Fiedler 

Lunuren 

Schneider 

Flippo 

MacKay 

Schroedcr 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisi.sky 

-^keen 

Kelton 
.Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Sprat  t 


Archer 

Bartlett 

B.'dell 

Bilirakis 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Carper 

Coats 

Conable 

Cont  e 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyt'r 

DeWine 

Dreier 

E\ ans ( I A ) 

Fields 


St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoma.s  (GA) 

Torres 

Torhcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

NAYS- 51 

Fish 

Forsyl  he 

Frenzel 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Harlnetl 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Kasich 

Kildee 

Latta 

Leach 

Uwis  (FL) 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 


Waxman 

Weaver 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whit  ten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpr 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  ( AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


McCollum 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Paul 

Porter 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roukema 

Shumway 

Solomon 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walker 

Weber 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-9 


Brown  (CA) 

Chappoll 

Corcoran 


Hatcher 
Lehman  (CA) 
Mitchell 


Sawyer 
Vander  Jagt 

Whitchurst 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
pa.ssed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMtN I    BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


INVOKING  SECTION  4(a)(1)  OF 
WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  GRENADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 402. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  402)  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  403,  nays 
23,  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  437] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews*  NO 

.Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Belhune 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carne.y 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conic 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D  Amours 


YEAS-403 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deilums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  ( TN ) 

Forsyl  he 

Fowler 

FYank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fiiqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradi.son 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 


Harkin 

Harn.son 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Herlel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holt 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jones  (OK  i 

Jon(-s  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindne.ss 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long  I  LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

M.icKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandlcss 


McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA> 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monlgomerx' 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morri.son  ( WA ) 

M razek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Orliz 

Otiinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  ta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 


Burlon  (IN) 

Chene.v 

Craig 

Daniel 

Dreier 

Franklin 

Gramm 

Hall.  Ralph 


Price 

Pritchard 

Purse!! 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Riller 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroedcr 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikor.ski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slallery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

NAYS— 23 

Haasen  (ID) 

Hansen  ( UT  i 

Harlnetl 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Leath 


Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrighl 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Ziichau 


Loeffler 

Marlenee 

Rudd 

Stratton 

Stump 

Weiss 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Corcoran 
Hatcher 
Lehman  (CA) 


Mitchell 
Sawyer 
Vander  Jagl 


Whitehurst 


D   1400 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  abo\e  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appropriations 
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for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  matter  in  connection 
with  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and  tracked  combal  vfliitle.s.  tyuipnuiit.  iii 
eluding  ordnancf.  .spare  part.s  and  accesso- 
ries therefor;  specialized  equipment  and 
irainint!  devices;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants  for  the  foregoinK  purpcses; 
and  procuremeni  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment, appliances,  and  machine  tools  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor  owned  equip- 
ment lavaway:  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  foreKOing  purposes; 
$110,000,000. 


DEFENSE    AP- 
i  ISCAL    YEAR 


UMI 


DFl'AI'.  !  \n  \  i      ' 

PHOri'M  A  !  M  »N.- 

1984 

Mr.  Al )!  >AliBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Huu.-,e  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  4185.  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Wednesday.  October  26,  1983,  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  line  19.  page 

27. 
Are  there  any  amendments  to  this 

paragraph? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses  necessary   for  the  procure- 
ment,   manufacture,    and    modification    of 
missiles,    armament,    ammunition,    military 
equipment,     spare     parts,     and     accessories 
therefor,  plant  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government    and    contractor-owned   equip 
ment    layaway;    vehicles    for    the    Marine 
Corps,  including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  four  pa.ssenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  replacement  only:  and  expansion  of 
public   and   private   plants,    including    land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands,  and  in 
teresls  therein,  may   be  acquired  and  con 
truclion  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approv- 
al of  title  as  required  by  section  'ibb.  Revised 
Statutes,    as    amended;    $1,694,793,000.    to 
remain  available   for  obligation   until  Sep 
tember  30.  1986. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  Page 
28.  after  line  9.  in.sert  the  following  new- 
paragraph 

Procurement  of  Additional  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles.  Army 

For  additional  construction,  procurement, 
production,    and   modification    of    weapons 
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(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  begin  my  brief  remarks,  let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  this 
entire  body  that  I  appreciate  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  able  chair 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom 
mittee.  Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York,  and 
my  esteemed  colleague  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

I  wish  to  .say  further  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  wreck  this  bill  in  any 
way.  We  do  happen  to  have  an  amend- 
ment that  we  feel  very  strongly  about. 
It  would  add  $110  million  to  the  Army 
weapons  for  tracked  combat  vehicle 
appropriations  in  three  .separate  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment  first.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  add  $33  million  for  tooling 
and  advance  procurement  to  integrate 
the  TOW-II  system  on  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
omitted  this  funding  apparently  on 
the  assumption  that  insufficient  R&D 
funds  were  authorized  to  warrant  pro- 
curement funding.  The  Army  says  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  need  TOW-II  on 
the  Bradley,  because  the  armor  threat 
is  increasing  and  because  the  TOW-II 
sight  would  see  through  smoke  and 
haze  on  the  battlefield. 

The  amendment  would  add  $38.7 
million  for  the  DIVAD  gun  advance 
procurement.  H.R.  4185  zeroed  ad- 
vance procurement,  and  the  commit- 
tee report  directs  that  no  further 
DIVAD  guns  be  procured  until  the 
Army  revalidates  this  requirement. 
The  arguments  they  u.se— reliability, 
cost,  vulnerability-were  heard  in  this 
Chamber  .some  weeks  ago  on  a  very 
similar  amendment  which  the  House 
rejected  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of 
283  to  134.  Tho.se  arguments  were 
thoroughly  discredited  then,  and  noth- 
ing has  occurred  in  the  intervening  4 
months  that  will  warrant  reconsider- 
ation of  the  Hou.se  decision. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
$38.7  million  advance  procurement 
funding  to  enable  the  program  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Finally,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee supports  the  product  improvement 
Vulcan  program.  However,  they  delet- 
ed procurement  funding  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  ready  for  pro- 
curement. The  R&D  program  will  be 


completed  in  June  of  1984.  and  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  into  procurement, 
so  there  is  no  question  of  the  PIVADS 
being  ready  for  procurement  in  fi.scal 
year  1984.  ipiVAD  is  a  .series  of  modifi- 
cations to  the  Vulcan  air  defense  gun 
used  as  a  light  division  counterpart  of 
the  DIVAD  in  the  heavy  divisions. 
Once  we  replace  the  Vulcan  with  the 
DIVAD  in  the  heavy  divisions,  the 
product  improvement  Vulcan  guns  will 
then  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Guard  of  all  the  respective  States 
where  we  currently  have  only  the 
Korean  war  vintage  Dusters  that 
cannot  be  supported  any  longer. 

My  amendment  provides  $38.3  mil- 
lion to  begin  the  PIVAD  program  to 
promote  light  divisions  and  National 
Guard  divisions  with  a  more  capable 
air  defense  system. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Nichols,  would  in- 
crease funding  for  important  Army 
ground  combat  and  air  defense  sys- 
tems by  $110  million:  $77  million  of 
the  $110  million  is  required  to  support 
the  Army's  air  defen.se  program.  Of 
the  $77  million,  $38.7  million  is  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  all-weath- 
er, short-range  Sergeant  York 
(DIVAD)  air  defense  system.  This 
system  is  organic  to  the  heavily 
equipped  Army  division.  The  remain- 
ing $38.3  million  is  to  support  the 
Army  program  to  improve  our  current 
inventory  of  ob.solete  Vulcan  air  de- 
fen.se  systems. 


threat 
I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  the  successful  deployment 
of  capable  Army  air  defense  as.sets  is 
necessary  if  our  forces  are  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  sophisticated  air  threat  of 
the  1990s.  As  you  know,  the  Soviets 
have  made  large  investments  to  mod- 
ernize   their   conventional    forces,    in- 
cluding   attack    helicopters.    Do    you 
know  that  over  the  next  10  years  it  is 
estimated   that    the   Soviet    helicopter 
force  will  increase  by  over  20  percent 
at  the  present  acquisition  rate.  An  ex- 
ample  of    Soviet    commitment    to    in- 
creasing their  inventory  of  helicopters 
is  that  just  one  production  line  is  pro- 
ducing at  a  rate  of  about  40  helicop- 
ters per  month-this  rate  far  exceeds 
any  U.S.  helicopter  production. 

I  am  certain  that  you  share  my  in- 
creased anxiety  regarding  recent  world 
events.  From  the  airfield  and  barracks 
of  Beirut.  Lebanon,  to  the  streets  of 
Grenada,  our  forces  face  a  mounting 
challenge.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Soviets— through 
their   surrogates— would    not    hesitate 


to  employ  their  sophisticated  attack 
lielicoptens  against  our  forces  at  the 
oppcjrtune  time.  Therefore,  we  must 
insure  that  there  is  no  opportune  time 
by  equipping  our  young  men  with  ca- 
pable and  effective  weapons  systems 
to  include  air  defense  systems.  We 
need  the  Sergeant  York  (DIVAD)  gun 
for  our  forward  deployed,  heavily 
equipped  units,  and  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  product  impro\e  the  current 
Vulcan  air  defen.se  system  for  our 
lightly  equipped  and  air  mobile  units 
as  well  as  for  early  deploying  National 
Guard  units  who  currently  have  only 
1950  vintage  twin  40-millimeter  air  de- 
tense  guns  for  defense  against  1980  90 
aircraft. 

DIVAD— A  SOUND  PROGRAM 

The  DIVAD  gun— now  Sergeant 
York— program  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  a  .sound  military  program.  It 
is  the  only  system  available  to  the  ma 
neuvering  unit  commander  which  has 
the  rapid  fire  reaction  time  and  range 
to  counter  the  ever-increasing  Soviet 
helicopter  threat.  The  program  has 
exhibited  a  good  cost  record,  less  than 
3  percent  real  cost  growth  since  1976. 

The  program  has  been  on  an  acceler- 
ated acquisition  schedule— it  has  gorte 
from  basic  concept  design  to  produc- 
tion in  just  4  years.  It  usually  takes 
from  8  to  10  years  to  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  sound  program 
entering  its  third  year  of  production, 
and  it  is  needed  by  our  troops.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  slow  down, 
much  less  terminate,  this  program. 

I  urge  that  you  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Alabama  <  Mr    Nkh 

OLS). 

I  am  certainly  concerned,  as  I  know 
we  all  are,  about  the  ability  of  our 
young  men  to  fight  and  win  conflicts 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  order  for  our 
troops  to  be  succe.ssful.  we  must  equip 
them  with  the  best  equipment  and 
weapons  systems  that  are  possible. 

I  believe  that  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  accomplishing  this  objective,  with 
the  development  of  systems  such  as  the 
Ml  tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle and  the  DIVAD  air  defense  gun 
now  called  the  Sergeant  York  gun. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  concerned 
about  the  proposal  contained  in  H.R. 
4185  that  would  reduce  funds  for  these 
important  systems  below  the  levels 
contained  in  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

I  have  driven  the  Ml  tank.  I  fired  its 
gun  and  have  driven  its  companion  ve- 
hicle, the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  these  are  the 
finest  fighting  vehicles  in  the  world 
today. 


Willie  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
Ml  tank  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Army's  modernization  program  in  its 
conventional  weapons.  I  believe  that 
the  Bradle>-  fighting  vehicle  repre- 
sents the  cornerstone. 

The  basic  requirement  for  a  fighting 
vehicle  was  identified  some  20  years 
ago  and  in  the  mid-1970s,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  add  a  tank-killing  raparit\  and 
capability  to  the  design. 

Therefore,  the  tube-launched,  opti- 
cally tracked,  wire-guided  missile,  or 
the  TOW  mLssile  was  added.  As  you 
know,  the  Soviet  tank  threat  has  in- 
creased since  the  mid-1970's.  and  thev' 
recently  started  fielding  the  ad\anced 
T80  tank.  In  order  to  counter  the  T80. 
the  Army  indicates  it  will  be  necessary 
to  install  the  TOW-II  missile  system 
on  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 

The  authorizing  committees  ap- 
proved the  Army's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $33  million  to  procure  some  of 
the  improved  TOW-II  weapons  system 
required  for  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
leaving  the  chemical  weapons  program 
in.  although  it  was  voted  out  by  the  full 
committee. 

I  think  that  was  a  great  mistake.  But 
I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
that  very  important  conventional 
threat  away  from  our  forces  is  even 
more  reason  why  we  have  got  to  im- 
prove what  we  have  to  the  best  advan- 
tage that  we  can. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  just  want 
to  make  a  comment. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about 
the  Ml  tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting 
\ehicle.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  supported  both  of  these 
programs. 

What  bothers  me.  however,  is  that 
the  way  the  bill  is  written,  without  the 
Nichols  amendment.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  we  would  be  put  into  a 
very  tenuous  position  of  having  those 
two  very  systems,  the  Ml  tank  and  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  out  there 
without  the  necessary  air  defense  ca- 
pability, the  DIVAD.  that  they  are 
going  to  need  to  survive  in  a  conven- 
tional battle? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  additional  TOW 
to  the  Bradley  vehicle  and  I  would  like 
to  take  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  been  on  a  trip  with  me  to 


Fort  Hood  where  they  put  on  a  very 
fine  demonstration,  where  they  take 
an  old  fighting  vehicle  and  a  Bradley 
and  they  start  them  al  the  same  time 
and  they  take  a  Ml  and  M60  and  they 
start  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can  see 
very  graphically  as  you  sit  up  on  the 
side  of  that  hill  and  watch  this  battle 
progress  why  those  vehicles  are  neces- 
sary. They  serve  a  purpose.  The  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicle  serves  a  purpose 
and  to  have  this  additional  capability 
of  the  kill  with  this  TOW-II  missile  is 
absolutely  imperative. 

So  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  support  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BADH.AM  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  .strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

As  we  all  know,  not  too  many 
months  ago  this  very  body  was  en- 
gaged in  a  heated  debate  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Many  of  the 
same  weapons  systems  that  we  will  dis- 
cuss today  in  this  amendment  will  be 
discussed,  were  discussed  then,  and  in 
detail  during  that  debate.  In  fact.  I  am 
certain  you  will  hear  many  of  the 
same  arguments  today. 

These  important  systems  that  we 
are  discussing  in  this  amendment  did 
survive  all  of  the  perhaps  misguided 
and  in  some  ca.ses  odd  amendments 
during  our  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  bill  before  us  now.  H.R.  4185. 
would  have  you  in  effect  terminate 
three,  but  I  speak  about  one  of  those 
important  programs.  The  one  I  would 
speak  about  is  the  Sergeant  York  air 
defense  system,  formerly  known  as 
DIVAD. 

This  bill  would  delete  all  of  the  $37.8 
million  that  this  Congress  authorized 
to  purchase  long  leadtime  consuming 
components  to  support  the  production 
of  the  Sergeant  York  gun  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  is  despite  the  fact  with 
the  procurement  of  the  130  Sergeant 
York  systems  in  fiscal  year  1984  the 
Army  will  have  only  about  45  percent 
of  its  total  inventory  objective  of  Ser- 
geant York  guns  in  hand. 

The  arguments  for  deleting  the 
$38.7  million  are  in  my  judgment 
based  on  misinformation.  Some  of 
those  arguments,  one  argument  is  that 
the  Army  has  had  to  reprogram  funds 
for  the  past  2  years  because  contracts 
have  been  close  to  the  funding  ceiling. 
While  this  is  true,  the  programing  and 
reprograming  of  funds  has  only  oc- 
curred as  a  realinement  of  funds 
within  the  program  it.self.  with  no  out- 
side reprograming  funds  added. 

More  importantly,  the  selected  ac- 
quisition report,  the  SAR  that  is  sent 
to  the  Congress  shows,  this  program 
has  grown  only  3  percent  in  real 
growth  since  1976  and  there  are  very 
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ifv.  systems  that  can  rome  close  to  a 
record  like  that. 

Other  arKuments  are  that  the  Army 
IS  not  certain  of  the  requirements  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reevaluate.  This 
is  plain  not  true. 

The  requirement  for  this  system  is 
well  established.  Us  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide close  in  air  defense  support  for 
front  line  Army  divisions. 

The  Sergeant  York  gun  is  the  only 
all-weather  short-range  surface-to-air 
defense  system  bj-ing  produced  and 
considered  for  the  Army.  It  this  pro 
gram  is  terminated,  which  effectively 
would  b»'  done  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
the  long  lead  advance  procuremenl.  it 
would  mean  that  about  half  of  the 
heavy  Army  divisions  would  not  have 
any  benefit  at  all  of  the  short-range 
antiaircraft  capability. 

Mv  colleagues,  there  is  a  valid  re- 
quirement for  the  Sergeant  York  gun. 
The  cost  of  the  program  is  under  con 
trol.  The  system  itself  has  been  com 
peted.  It  is  less  than  3  percent  above 
the  original  design  estimate  in  real 
cost  growth. 

There  is  no  rational  argument  for  ef 
fectively  terminating  this  program  by 

1985. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr    Nun 

OLS). 

There  has  recently  been  a  buiuh  of 
•Dear  Colleague'  letters  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  DIVAD  against  this  amend 
ment.    I    would    like    to   commint    on 
some   of    the    things   that    have   been 
brought  up  on  the     D«ar  Colleagues.  ' 
One  is  that  the  amendment  proposes 
only   to  deU'te   the   long  lead   advance 
procurement    funds  for  this  year  and 
we  will  get   back  to  the  program  next 
year.    That    same   subcommittee.    Mr 
Chairman,    in    this    bill    has    included 
$5.9  billion   for  advance   procurement 
on  44  different  programs.  So  at   least 
in  44  other  instances  in  this  bill  the 
Appropriations    Committee    does    not 
argue    that    advance    procurement    as 
not  an  ongoing  program  is  somewhat 
premature. 

The  Government  testing  will  contin 
ue   for  another   year.    I    would  .say    to 
that  that  any  program  that  is  not  eon 
stantly   tested  and   reevaluated   is  not 
much  of  a  program  at  all. 

There  has  been  argument  made 
about  the  cost  of  DIVAD  and  what 
DIVAD  will  do. 

DIVAD  is  an  expensive  .sy.stem, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
when  the  report  language  of  the  Ap 
propriations  Subcommittee  would 
have  I  he  Memb<'rs  of  this  body  believe 
that  is  a  $9.5  billion  program,  that  is 
plain  in  error. 

The  program  remains  at  $4.5  billion 
for  program  costs,  including  gun  sys- 
tems, support,  training  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, military  construction,  spares 
and  ammunition,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
gram cost. 
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ill,  *.  H.AiKM.AN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  Badham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  question  has 
ari.sen  that  it  is  a  more  expensive 
system  than  the  Ml  tank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  system  is  de- 
signed .so  that  a  battalion  of  four  of 
these  weapons  systems,  four  will 
defend  a  whole  mechaniz»d  division 
again.st  point  air  defen.se  and  against 
air  attack. 

The  program  is  here.  The  program  is 
cost  effective.  The  program  should 
have  advance  procurement  as  is  the 
ca.se  with  any  other  of  the  systems  in 
the  $5.9  billion  in  this  bill  for  advance 
procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  Members  will 
join  me  and  the  distinguished  gentle 
man  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols)  in 
supporting  this  program. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  Nichols  amendment. 

I  am  disturbed  about  the  fact  that 
H.R  4185  does  not  contain  funds  to 
product  improve  the  Vulcan  air  de- 
fen.se  system.  This  Congress  has  al 
ready  authorized  $38.3  million  for  288 
product  improved  Vulcan  air  defen.se 
syst»-ms  (FIVADSi  but,  of  course, 
without  appropriations  the  program  is 
dead. 

I    would    just    suggest    to    my    col- 
U-agues  that  if  this  is  allowed  to  occur, 
it   will  be  a  .serious  s«'tback  to  an  im- 
portant  Army  air  defense  program    a 
program  thai  has  been  of  special  inter 
est  to  the  Congress  for  .several  years.  A 
program    that    represents    a    quantum 
improvement    in   air   defen.s*'   capabili 
ties  for  our  National  Ciuard  forces.  A 
program  that,  once  implemented,  will 
lead   to   the   repla<-emenl   of    1950  vin 
tage  40  millimi'ter  Duster  air  defen.s<' 
guns  in  our  early  deploying   National 
Ciuard  units. 

I  am  certain  that  you  share  my  con 
cerns  about  I  lu'  effectiveness  of  a 
1950  vintage  air  defen.se  system 
against  a  1980  90  threat.  Remember 
ing  that  many  of  our  National  Guard 
units  will  be  among  lho.se  troops  that 
are  first  to  fight,  it  is  criminal  that  we 
should  .send  them  off  to  battle  with 
the.se  ob.solete  twin  40  millimeter 
Duster  guns. 

I  understand  that  the  rationale  u.sed 
to    support     deleting     all     funds     for 
PI V ADS  is  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  do  so  at  the  prt-.sent  time. 
I  must  di.sagree  becau.se: 
P'irst.  the  modifications  required  do 
not    involvi-   state-of  the  art    technolo 
gy.    In    fact,    an    engineering    develop 
ment  model  wa-s  demonstrated  at  Kort 
Bli.ss.  home  of  the  Army's  air  defen.se 
community,  :i,s  early  as  1979; 


Second,  mo.st  of  the  development 
work  has  been  completed  for  PIVADS. 
In  fact,  the  development  work  for  the 
.self  propelled  version  was  started  in 
March  1982-  about  18  months  ago. 
The  design  specifications  will  ju.st 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  towed  ver- 
sion of  HIVADS  not  a  major  develop- 
inenl  effort  with  final  testing  sched 
tiled  to  be  completed  by  March  1984; 
and 

Finally,  the  contract   award  in  S<'p- 
tember  1982  was  expanded  lu  include 
the  towed  version   in   December   1982. 
and  it  contains  a  favorable  production 
contract  option  which  has  to  be  exer 
ci.sed  by  June  17.  1984.  If  the  $38.3  mil 
lion    is    not    apt)roprialed    it    will,    ol 
course,   be    impo.ssible   to   lake   advan 
tage  of  this  favorable  oiilion.  This  will 
requirt'  the  Initiation  ol  a  new  request 
for  propo.sal   by   the   Army,   push   pro 
duct  ion  out  6  to  12  months,  and  most 
certainly  increase  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  summary.  I  lure  is  no  reason  to 
allow  this  program  lo  be  slrelch«'d  oul 
another  year  al  an  increa.se  In  cost  to 
the laxpayiT. 

I  urge  your  support  ol  the  Nichols 
am«'ndmenl. 
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Mr     COURTKR.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  lo  strike  the  requisite  number  ol 
words,    and    I    ri.se    in    support    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  m  strong  sui) 
port  of  the  Nichols  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  initiative. 

Although  the  1960-vinlag*'  Vulcan 
air  defen.s*'  system  is  only  marginally 
effective  In  its  present  configuration, 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  1950  vintagi' 
40  millimeter  Duster  gun  system 
which  is  presently  the  only  air  defen.se 
a.sset  available  to  National  Guard 
units.  Therefor*',  an  improved  Vulcan 
system  for  National  Guard  units 
would  certainly  be  preferable  lo  the 
Duster  gun  system 

The    Army    in    respon.se    to    .several 
years  of  congressional  encouragement 
plans   lo   upgrade   the   Vulcan   system 
with    a    product    improvement    by    en 
hancing  the  tracking  and  fire  control 
capabilities,   and   lo   provide  .sonu'   of 
these   upgraded  systems  lo  early   de- 
ploying National  Guard  units.  The  up- 
grade   program    is   called    the    product 
Improved    Vulcan    air    defense   system 
( PI  V  ADS  I.   The   Congn-.ss.    in    the    re 
cenlly   enacUd   defense   aul  hori/.ation 
bill,      approved      $38.3      million      for 
PI  V  ADS. 

However,  the  bill  before  you.  H.R. 
4185.  would  provide  no  funds  for 
PIVADS.  The  rea.son  given  for  not  ap- 
proprlaling  funds  for  this  important 
initiative  for  Army  National  Ciuard 
units  is  that  funds  would  be  prema 
lure. 
1  disagn-e  because: 


The  development  contract  was  signed  in 
1982  for  improvements  to  the  .self-propelled 
and  towed  Vulcan  systems,  and  the  de\elop- 
menl  effort  is  progressing  well. 

In  fact,  this  December,  prototype  systems 
will  be  available  for  testing: 

Further,  final  testing  is  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  from  January-March  1984,  and 

Finally,  plans  are  to  execute  the  produc- 
tion contractor  option  by  June  1984. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  premature  to  in- 
clude funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  Army  air  defense  initiative 
and  vote  yes  on  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  further  item:  I 
received  today,  as  did  probably  some 
of  the  other  Members  here,  a  letter 
from  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  He  concludes  in  his 
telegram  in  the  last  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  insure  that  the  process  of  equipping 
ARNG  air  defense  battalions  with  deploya- 
ble  weapons  systems  is  delayed  no  longer.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  Nichols  amendment 
when  it  comes  up  for  vole  on  1  November. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  will  insure  the 
future  wartime  deployability  of  all  ARNG 
air  defen.se  battalion.s  by  providing  them 
with  combat  capable  air  defense  guns,  and 
will  provide  increased  combat  capability  to 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  if  you 
are  in  favor  of  giving  the  National 
Guard  the  type  of  air  defense  capabili- 
ties that  the  National  Guard  so  rightly 
deserves,  vote  yes  on  the  Nichols 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Courter)  state- 
ment. Certainly  I  stand  in  support  of 
the  reasons  the  gentleman  puts  forth 
not  only  for  the  National  Guard  but 
al.so  to  add  a  deterrent  in  the  modern- 
ization of  the  conventional  arms  and 
systems  which  is  so  very  necessary. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  al.so  Mr.  Nichols  for  their  re- 
marks on  this  matter. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  reluctant  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
the  committee  bill  includes  more  than 
$4.5  billion  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
Army.  This  amendment  adds  an  addi- 
tional $110  million. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  DIVAD 
has  had  very  low  cost  growth.  If  we 
look  at  the  Congressional  data  sheets 
and    compare    the    original    estimate 


with  the  current  projection,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  35  percent  cost 
growth.  And  we  do  not  now  have  suffi- 
cient production  experience  even  to 
have  confidence  in  the  current  esti- 
mates. 

There  has  been  some  mention  here 
that  the  committee  is  against  the 
DIVAD.  I  do  not  know  how  the  com- 
mittee can  be  against  DIVAD  when 
the  bill  provides  $541,500,000  for  130 
systems  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

All  we  have  said  is  that  the  $38.7 
million  is  premature  because  it  is  for  a 
1985  procurement  when  a  great  deal  of 
testing  remains  to  be  done. 

The  reliability  and  performance  test- 
ing of  the  first  production  models  will 
not  be  complete  until  September  of 
next  year.  This  is  a  1985  appropriation 
matter.  We  should  wait  to  have  the  re- 
sults of  testing  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  fiscal  year  1985  procure- 
ment. That  is  why  the  $38.7  million 
was  reduced. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
PIVAD.  There  was  only  $9.3  million  in 
the  budget  for  PIVAD  procurement. 
The  authorization  increased  that  to 
$38.3  million. 

The  committee  knows  that  the  R&D 
on  this  system  is  not  complete.  In  fact 
the  first  prototypes  have  not  even 
been  delivered. 

Why  go  out  and  spend  $38.3  million 
on  a  system  which  has  not  been  fully 
developed  and  tested,  when  R&D  still 
has  to  be  done?  When  that  testing  is 
complete,  we  will  appropriate  money 
when  it  is  due  in  the  1985  timeframe. 
If  it  proves  out  before  that  time,  the 
committee  has  stated  in  the  report 
that  it  will  consider  a  .supplemental  or 
reprograming  to  get  the  program 
started. 

On  the  TOW-II  for  the  Bradley.  $33 
million  was  added  above  the  budget  by 
the  authorization  bill  and  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  this  bill.  The 
reason  it  was  not  budgeted  was  that  at 
the  time  the  budget  was  submitted  the 
Army  did  not  intend  to  go  ahead  with 
this  program.  Therefore  the  R&D  has 
hardly  been  started  let  alone  complet- 
ed. We  know  already  that  the  Bradley 
has  had  a  history  of  serious  cost 
growth.  Starting  this  procurement 
now  will  just  add  to  the  costs  if  we  do 
not  go  in  the  proper  order  and  wait 
until  the  R&D  is  completed.  This  $33 
million  is  premature. 

Again.  I  will  say  that  the  committee 
bill  appropriates  more  than  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  weapons  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles.  This  amendment  adds  $110 
million  which  is  premature  and  not 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1984.  it  can  easily 
be  reviewed  and  looked  at  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Addabbo)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Addabbo  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
raise  a  serious  point  here  but  it  is  one 
that  concerns  me  nonetheless.  We 
have  renamed  the  MX  missile  the 
Peace  keeper.  Now  we  are  naming  the 
DIVAD  gun  the  Sergeant  York  gun. 
Frankly  I  think  that  given  the  test 
record  of  the  DIVAD  gun  that  this  im- 
pugns the  integrity  of  Sergeant  York 
and  that  it  should  not  be  named  the 
Sergeant  York  gun.  until  it  can  hit 
something. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Members  of  the  House.  I  rise  to  take 
issue  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  just  said.  He  is  a  good 
friend  and  I  have  agreed  with  him  in 
many  other  areas  where  I  think  spend- 
ing has  been  wasteful.  But  after  hear- 
ing the  debate  today,  we  can  all  see 
there  is  no  talk  of  waste,  in  fact  there 
is  talk  of  .saving  taxpayers'  money. 

I  have  risen  on  this  floor  many  times 
to  talk  about  strengthening  our  con- 
ventional forces,  not  only  in  the  short 
term  but  in  the  long  term.  Again  the 
Nichols  amendment  does  do  this. 

We  have  seen  much  of  the  discussion 
and  debate  turning  on  the  point  of  the 
Edwards-Addabbo  'Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  all  the  Members  received. 

I  ask  those  Members  who  are  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  here  and  in  their  of- 
fices to  think  about  the  claims  made 
in  that  letter  and  think  about  the  an- 
swers to  those  claims  because  today 
obviously  is  the  vote. 
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It  was  claimed  that: 

The  amendment  proposes  to  commit 
funds  related  to  procurement  of  the  Ser- 
geant York  Division  Air  Defense  System 
(DIVAD)  not  in  this  bill,  but  in  next  year's 
budget.  It  docs  so  by  adding  S38.7  million 
for  advance  procurement  which  we  believe 
is  clearly  premature. 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  letter. 

But  the  fact  is  the  amendment  pro- 
vides $38.7  million  for  DIVAD  advance 
procurement  that  was  requested  in  the 
budget.  Advance  procurement  of  long 
lead  items  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
next  year's  program  can  be  executed 
without  a  break  in  production.  H.R. 
4158  includes  $5,958,000,000  for  ad- 
vance procurement  on  44  different 
programs. 

This  was  already  pointed  out  in  the 
debate.  So  in  at  least  44  other  places 
in  this  bill  the  HAC  does  not  argue 
that  advance  procurement,  nor  an  on- 
going program,  is  a  premature  one. 

The  letter  cited: 
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Government  testing  will  continue  mr 
nearly  another  year  the  committee  has 

asked!  the  Army  to  satisfy  Itself  about  nu 
merous  uncertainties  related  to  cost  per 
formance,  affordability  and  reliability 

The  fact  is  the  Army  is  satisfied. 
These  are  the  same  arguments  that 
were  already  used  during  the  debate 
on  the  authorization  bill  before  this 
House  when  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  terminate  DIVAD  then.  This 
is  what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  trying  to  do  again  in  the  bill.  But 
those  arguments  were  rejected  by  this 
full  House  by  a  vote  of  283  to  134.  just 
a  short  time  ago  this  year.  They 
should  be  rejected  for  the  very  same 

"^^Thi'    Hrtdley    TOW-II.    The      Dear 
Colleague"  letter  claims: 

At  the  time  the  budget  was  submitted  the 
Army  did  not  intend  to  put  the  TOW  II  on 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  and  did  not 
budget  for  it. 

But  the  fact  is  today  that  new  threat 
data  indicates  the  Soviets  are  now 
fielding  the  T-dO.  Subsequent  to  the 
budget  submission,  the  Army  advised 
the  Congress  that  it  was  essential  to 
put  TOW- II  on  the  Bradley  as  a  re- 
sponse to  that  threat. 

Again,  a  prudent,  well-thought-out 
part  of  the  Nichols  amendment. 

It  was  claimed  in  the  Dear  Col- 
league" letter: 

The  authorizing  legislation  added  $17.9 
million  for  R&D.  .  The  Army  indicate.s 
that  if  the  project  is  to  be  done,  a  total  of 
$35  million  will  actually  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  for  R&D.  It  is  clear  that 
without  sufficient  funds  for  R&D.  the  pro 
posed  procurement  funds  are  premature 

This  is  from  the  Edwards-Addabbo 
■Dear  Colleague"  letter. 

But  the  fact  is  the  Army  has  indicat- 
ed its  intention  to  program  $13.1  mil- 
lion to  the  Bradley  TOW-II  account 
and  that  with  $31  million  available  es- 
sential R&D  can  be  completed.  The 
$33  million  in  procurement  is  not  pre- 
mature. It  provides  funding  for  tooling 
and  long  lead  items  required  to  begin 
TOW  II  production  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Without  it,  production  will  be  delayed 
almost  a  year.  That  will  again  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  money. 

It   was  claimed   in   that     Dear  Col- 
league" letter  that: 

The  electronics  for  the  BFV  using  the  cur 
rent  TOW  are  being  procured  under  a  mul 
tiyear  contract  which  covers  systems  pur- 
chased with  fiscal  year  1984  funds.  If  the 
BFV  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  TOW  II. 
that  multiyear  contract  will  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated or  a  separate  contract  awarded 

The  fact  is  the  current  multiyear 
contract  on  basic  TOW  has  nothing  to 
do  with  TOW-II.  If  this  $33  million  is 
added  it  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
current  multiyear  contract  which  is 
for  fiscal  year  1983-84  only.  It  will  be  a 
separate  contract  to  fund  special  tool- 
ing and  long  lead  items  to  begin  TOW 
II  procurement  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 
Again,  to  be  prepared,  to  be  ready  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money. 


Wf  louk  at  I  lie  Vulcan  argument  in 
the  Dear  Colleague"  letter  and  we  see 
the  same  difference  in  what  the  reali- 
ty is.  The  letter  alleged:  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate production  of  $38.3  million  on  the 
grounds  that  funding  is  premature  for 
the  PIVADS.  One  of  the  contracts  was 
awarded  in  September  1983  and  the 
prototypes  will  not  be  delivered  until 
early  next  year,  and  then  they  must 
be  extensively  tested  and  evaluated. 
Only-the  letter  alleges-if  the  testing 
and  evaluation  is  completed  will  it  be 
known  for  sure  that  PIVADS  will  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

The  PIVADS  program  is  congres- 
sional initiative  actually  dating  back 
to  1979. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hertel)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hertel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
modification  required  does  not  involve 
state-of-the-art  technology.  As  early  as 
1979  an  engineering  development 
model  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
product  improving  the  Vulcan 
svstem-this  feasibility  study  was  in 
part  the  basis  for  the  congressional 
initiative  to  product  improve  the 
Vulcan  air  defense  system. 

It  is  correct  that  one  of  the  proto- 
type development  contracts  was 
awarded  just  this  September,  but  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  does  not  men- 
tion that  the  primary  development 
was  started  in  March  1982  and  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  in  September  of 
1982-over  12  months  ago.  The  proto- 
type development  effort  referred  to  in 
the  Dear  Colleague"  letter  just  repre- 
.sents  adapting  to  the  towed  version  of 
PIVADS  those  design  changes  identi- 
fied and  tested  during  the  develop- 
ment on  the  self-propelled  version  of 
PIVADS.  This  low-risk  adaptation  will 
probably  require  only  minimum  design 
changes.  Therefore,  most  of  the  devel- 
opment work  for  PIVADS  has  in  fact 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  the 
floor  very  often  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  appropriation  Defcn.se 
bill.  But  in  this  ca.se  we  are  talking 
about  $110  million,  as  wa.';  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman.  Just  a  small  percent- 
age increase  over  what  has  already 
been  afforded  for  these  various 
projects. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  many  colleagues  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  today  made 
an  excellent  ca.se  for  why  we  need 
that.  I  want  to  point  out  again  to  my 
colleagues  we  are  not  talking  about 
any  alleged  waste.  We  are  not  talking 
about  any  very  controversial  system 
really.  We  are  talking  about  the  fact 
that  these  things  are  needed  by  the 
Army,  requested.  If  we  do  them  now, 
put  the  money  forth  now,  we  are  going 


to  save  more  money  for  the  taxpayers 
in  the  long  run. 

But  more  than  that,  we  cannot  have 
people  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
their  mouth.  These  are  defensive 
weapons.  The  fact  is  if  we  want  a 
strong  conventional  deterrent  for  the 
security  of  this  Nation,  we  should  ap- 
prove the  Nichols  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
for  those  reasons  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

The  amendment,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  would  increase  the 
Armys  weapons  and  tracked  combat 
vehicle  programs  by  $110  million,  in- 
cluding funds  for  two  critical  Army  air 
defense  programs— DIVAD  and  the 
product -improved  Vulcan  air  defense 
sy.stem  (PIVADS). 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  night  to 
review  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo  that  outlined  their  rationale  for  un- 
derfunding  these  programs. 

Regarding  the  DIVAD  program,  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  $38.7  million  the 
committee  deleted  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  years  procurement  budget. 
It  states  and  I  quote: 

The  issue  here  is  not  fi.scal  year  1984  fund- 
ing, but  premature  funding  of  a  fiscal  year 
1985  buy 

The  truth  is  that  without  the  $38.7 
million    to    purchase    critical    compo- 
nents which   require   long   periods  of 
time  to  deliver,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
continue  the  DIVAD  program  without 
interruptions  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  practice  of  funding  for  long  lead- 
time  components  is  not   new.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Army  procurement  programs 
alone,  there  are  over  $670  million  that 
the  committee  is  proposing  to  appro- 
priate   for    long-lead    components    in 
fi.scal  vear  1984.  One  has  to  ask  the 
question    whether    the.se     funds    are 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  i.ssues.  If  not, 
why  has  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recommended  appropriating  these 
funds.    If   the   long-lead   procurement 
funds  are  fiscal  year  1984  is.sues,  then 
why  is  this  not  true  for  the  DIVAD 
program? 

The  answer  is  that  the  $38.7  million 
requested  bv  the  Army  and  authorized 
by  this  body  for  DIVAD  long-lead 
components  is  very  much  a  fiscal  year 
1984    funding    issue— and    the    Appro- 


priations   Committee    most    certainly 
understands  this. 

My  colleaRues.  you  can  be  certain 
that  if  the  Nichols  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  the  DIVAD  program  will  be 
stretched  out.  thus,  causing  cost 
growth  and  program  instability. 

Rejrarding  the  product-improved 
Vulcan  air  defense  system  (PR'.ADS), 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  from  Mr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Addabbo  suggests 
that  it  is  premature  to  approve  pro- 
duction funds  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  another  bit  of  logic  which  is 
hard  to  follow,  and  let  me  tell  you 
why. 

First,  the  PIVADS  program  is  a  con- 
gressional initiative  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  our  National  Guard  air 
defen.se  units.  These  units  currently 
have  only  obsolete  1950-vintage  twin 
40  millimeter  Duster  air  guns  to 
counter  1980-90  air  threats. 

Second,  the  product  improvements 
are  not  at,  the  so-called,  cutting  edge 
of  technology  but  rather  are  simple 
modifications  to  the  fire  control  com- 
puter, tracking  hardware,  and  mainte- 
nance .software.  In  fact,  a  model  of 
these  modifications  was  (irnioii.'-t rated 
in  1979. 

liurd.  the  development  effort  for 
PIVADS  which  started  in  March  1982 
has  essentially  been  completed,  and 
with  just  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
current  modifications  to  the  towed 
Vulcan  .system  the  development  work 
will  be  completed.  In  fact,  this  adapta- 
tion is  so  simple  that  the  Army  be- 
lieves that  final  testing  could  be  com- 
pleted by  March  1984. 

Finally,  if  the  $38.3  million  which 
this  Congress  has  authorized  is  not  ap- 
propriated, the  Army  will  be  prohibit- 
ed from  exercising  a  favorable  produc- 
tion option  to  a  contract  signed  last 
year.  This  will  most  certainly  stretch 
out  the  program  while  proposals  are 
being  prepared  and  reviewed  and  a 
new  contract  negotiated.  It  is  likely 
that  this  would  add  from  6  to  12 
months  to  the  program  and  undoubt- 
edly increase  the  cost  of  the  program. 

My  colleagues,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  no  valid  reasons  for  delaying 
these  important  improvements  to  the 
Army's  air  defense  program  required 
to  support  our  active  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  units. 

Please  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Nichols  amendment. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  a.sso- 
ciate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Nichols  amendment  which  will 
provide  the  level  of  appropriations 
needed  to  support  three  important 
Army  programs. 


As  previously  indicated,  the  Nichols 
amendment  would  pro\  ide: 

The  S38.7  million  already  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  DIVAD  gun 
program: 

The  $33  million  already  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Bradley  fight- 
ing \ehicle  program:  and 

The  S38.3  million  already  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  product-im- 
proved Vulcan  air  defense  system 
(PIVADS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  recall 
during  this  body's  consideration  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  there  was  extensive  debate 
on  two  of  these  programs— DIVAD 
and  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  amendments  to  delete 
funds  for  these  two  programs  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  votes  of 
283  to  134  and  283  to  124  in  favor  of 
the  DIVAD  and  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle program.s.  respectixely. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ar- 
guments against  these  important  pro- 
grams have  changed  significantly  since 
our  last  debate.  However,  let  us  review 
them. 

DIVAD 

The  heart  of  the  argument  for  not 
appropriating  the  $38.7  million  to  pro- 
cure long  leadtime  components  for 
DIVAD  seems  to  be  that  the  Army 
needs  to  reevaluate  the  requirement 
<^or  DIVAD. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  require- 
ment for  DIVAD  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. DIVAD  is  the  primary  low-alti- 
tude air  defense  system  supporting  our 
forward  deplo.ved  elements.  Since  the 
primary  air  threat  to  these  forward 
elements  continues  to  be  the  attack 
helicopter,  DIVAD  is  a  helicopter 
killer.  It  is  clearly  imperative  that  we 
provide  our  troops  with  this  weapon 
system  since  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  outnumber  NATO  forces 
almost  2  to  1  in  attack  helicopters. 
There  is  no  question  in  m,\-  mind  about 
the  requirement  for  DIVAD. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  DIVAD,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  in  a  recent  selected 
acquisition  report  the  real  cost 
growth— without  inflation— since  the 
inception  of  the  DIVAD  program  in 
1976  is  less  than  3  percent.  This  clear- 
ly is  not  a  bad  record. 

This  program  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  interruption,  but 
without  the  $38.7  million  there  will 
most  certainly  be  a  break  in  produc- 
tion which  will  probably  result  in  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government. 

BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE 

Regarding  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle program,  the  bill  before  you,  H.R. 
4185.  deletes  the  S33  million  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  tank  killing  capability  of  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  The  ration- 
ale for  deleting  these  funds  was  based 
on  the  committee  belief  that  the  re- 
search and  development  effort  for  this 


TOW-II    integration   effort    is   under- 
funded in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Howe\er,  I  understand  the  Congress 
has  already  authorized  S18  million  for 
this  R&D  effort,  and  the  Army  has  in- 
dicated if  additional  funds  are  needed 
it  will  provide  those  funds  out  of  its 
own  hide.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  reprograming  of  funds. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  deleting  the  $33  million  requested. 
In  fact,  if  these  funds  are  not  provid- 
ed, the  TOW-II  integration  will  prob- 
ably be  delayed  almost  1  year. 

In  summary,  these  funds  are  needed 
to  continue  these  important  Army  pro- 
grams, and  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
Nichols  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
•yes"  for  the  Nichols  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  we  can 
wind  this  thing  down  now.  Everybody 
has  had  their  say. 

And  I  only  take  the  floor  to  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  our  committee 
has  not  lost  its  mind.  We  have  not 
come  here  with  something  that  is  as 
outlandish  as  has  been  suggested  here 
on  the  floor. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  fact  waste  is  involved  if  we 
move  too  fast  on  projects  that  are  not 
ready  for  the  funding  that  has  been 
.set  out  for  them.  And  that  is  all  we 
have  tried  to  do. 

We  put  $541'-  million  into  the 
DIVAD.  now  called  Sergeant  York.  It 
is  not  as  though  somehow  we  short- 
changed DIVAD.  We  have  funded  276 
DIVAD  systems.  And  our  committee 
concluded  that  the  time  had  now  come 
to  see  how  some  of  those  systems  test 
out,  to  see  how  they  perform  as  they 
come  off  the  line— the  first  one  is  just 
coming  off  the  line— before  we  go  fur- 
ther into  advance  procurement. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unreaonsble 
committee  position  to  take. 

The  TOW-II  missile  is  not  budgeted. 
The  Army  said  research  was  needed 
before  we  go  forward  with  the  TOW- 
II  and  we  agreed  with  the  Army  that 
we  should  do  the  research  first.  And  if 
it  works  out.  then  procure  the  TOW- 
II.  But  not  before  we  know  whether  it 
is  going  to  work,  not  before  we  have 
the  research  far  enough  down  the  line 
to  the  point  we  can  see  where  we  are 
going. 

And  I  would  argue  to  my  colleagues 
if  we  move  too  fast  on  the  concurrency 
that  is  being  requested,  sure,  we  are 
building  in  the  opportunity  for  waste. 
And  that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  PIVADS, 
the  product  improved  Vulcan.  We  feel 
we  are  providing  the  proper  funds  for 
that  under  the  circumstances.  One  of 
the  contracts  was  just  awarded,  as  the 
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genlleinan    from    Michigan   said.    ia.si 
month  for  the  prototype. 

D  1450 

It  is  going  to  be  built.  The  evalua- 
tion of  it  has  got  to  occur.  And  our 
committee  has  said  in  the  report  that 
as  soon  as  this  project  is  ready  to  go. 
we  would  be  glad  to  consider  a  repro- 
graming  of  a  supplemental.  We  have 
not  lost  our  minds. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members:  Like 
most  of  you.  I  got  a  telegram  from  my 
National  Guard  back  home.  And  you 
think.  from  the  communication 
coming  in  there,  that  somehow  if  you 
do  not  vote  for  this  amendment,  the 
whole  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  is  going  to  fall  on  its  face. 

Now.  we  got  that  .same  kind  of  com- 
munication on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  last  week. 

The  National  Guard  has  not  been  in- 
volved in  all  of  this.  Everything  we  do 
in  one  way  or  another  impacts  on  the 
National  Guard,  of  course.  Every 
system  we  provide  for  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force,  in  many  ca.ses.  does  at  one 
time  or  another  go  to  the  National 
Guard.  But  these  are  not  National 
Guard  i.ssues.  The  issue  before  us 
today  is  whether  we  are  going  to  .spend 
the  money  wisely  that  is  entrusted  to 

us. 

I  would  argue  to  you  that  the  com 
mittee   in    these   cases   has   met   that 
test. 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr. 

NiCHOLSi. 

As  Mr.  Nichols  has  indicated,  the 
bill  before  you.  H.R.  4185.  does  not 
contain  the  previously  authorized 
amount  of  $33  million  for  antitank  im- 
provements to  the  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle. These  funds  were  deleted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
this  action  will  prohibit  the  Army 
from  making  needed  improvements  to 
our  tank-killing  capability.  In  short, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  action 
would  prohibit  the  Army  from  imple- 
menting the  tube-launched  optically 
tracked  wire-guided  (TOW)  improve- 
ments on  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
longtime  worldwide  goals  which  are 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  allies 
and  the  free  world.  Our  troops  in 
Europe  are  facing  an  ever  increasing 
tank  threat  from  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  nations— with  systems  such  a.s 
the  Soviets  new  main  battle  tank,  the 
T-80.  In  fact,  in  the  area  of  tank  de- 
ployment, our  troops  and  those  of  our 
allies  are  outnumbered  by  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  by  almost  4  to  1. 
Our  already  outnumbered  forces  must 
be  provided  with  the  -best"  antitank 
systems  available— such  as  the  TOW- 

II  system. 


li  uoiiiii  sfciTi  ill  iiu  111.1'  by  provid- 
ing Bradley  fighting  vehiclcs-which 
will  be  the  prime  personnel  carriers 
and  fighting  vehicles  in  the  heavy 
mechanized  infantry  divisions— with 
the  added  ability  to  challenge  and 
defeat  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  ar- 
mored threat,  we  will  certainly  be 
helping  our  troops  to  survive  in  a  Eu- 
ropean .scenario.  We  cannot  deny  our 
troops  the  opportunity  to  defend 
them.selves  by  employing  the  most  ca- 
pable weapon  systems  available. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  .said 
that  production  funds  are  premature 
because  the  research  and  development 
effort  for  the  TOW-II  integration  is 
underfunded.  I  do  not  agree.  This  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  $18  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work  required  to  integrate 
the  TOW  II  on  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles.  The  Army  has  indicated  that 
this  $18  million,  with  some  small 
amount  of  reprograming.  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  a  medium-risk  R&D 
effort  for  TOW-II  improvements. 

The  Army  should  be  allowed  to 
pursue  this  important  improvement  to 
our  tank-killing  capability— as  the 
Soviet  tank  threat  increases. 

Therefore.    I    rise    to    support    the 
Nichols  amendment  and  urge  that  you 
join  me. 
Thank  you.» 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
divisioin  (demanded  by  Mr.  Addabbo) 
there  were— ayes  16.  noes  8. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  foreign  policy  can 
succeed  unless  it  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Nowhere  is  that  more 
apparent  than  in  the  turbulent  Middle 
East. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Middle  East  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  recently 
learned  from  the  media  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  planning  and 
training  a  Jordanian  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  which  it  intended  to  fund 
in  1984  with  $220  million  of  U.S.  ta.x- 
payers'  money. 

The  Middle  East  Subcommittee  re- 
cently held  a  closed  hearing  on  this 
subject— which  would  not  have  been 
held  if  the  media  had  not  broken  the 
story.  I  learned  much  less  from  this 
hearing  than  1  did  from  reading  the 
local  newspapers. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  are  no  less  disturbed 
by  the  surreptitious  way  this  proposal 
was  handled  than  were  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


For  instance.  7  days  ago  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  introduced  an  amendment 
which  reads,  in  part: 

No  funds  may  be  expended  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  provide  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  with  military  equipment  for  a  spe- 
cial military  force  iinlp.s.s  .such  expenditure 
IS  expre.ssly  authorized  and  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  m  an  uncla-ssifted  manner. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  many  substan- 
tive reservations  about  the  Jordanian 
Rapid  Deployment  Force.  Just  to  men- 
tion one.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  would 
be  the  prime  beneficiary  of  such  a 
force,  has  been  subsidizing  Iraq  to  the 
tune  of  over  $20  billion  .so  that  it  may 
continue  the  brutal  and  bloody  Iraq- 
Iran  war.  If  Saudi  Arabia  needs  the 
Jordanian  Rapid  Deployment  Force, 
in  my  view,  it  should  pay  for  it. 

But  in  the  current  context  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  clandes- 
tine fashion  in  which  this  propo.sal 
was  to  have  been  slipped  through  .so 
that  Congress  would  not  have  an  open 
and  full  debate  on  this  matter. 

I  am  convinced  that  large  numbers 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  must  be  as  appalled  as  I  am  with 
an  approach  by  this  administration 
that  takes  into  its  confidence  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
but  hides  these  critical,  strategic,  and 
costly  plans  and  activities  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  who  .serve  on  the  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Middle  East. 

Therefore.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ad- 
dress the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  find  out  whether  in 
fact  there  are  any  funds  for  a  Jordani- 
an rapid  deployment  force  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  that  we  are  debating. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  appropria- 
tion for  any  Jordanian  rapid  deploy- 
ment force. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  If  I  may  further  in- 
quire of  our  distinguished  chairman,  is 
the  chairman  giving  us  assurance  that 
he  will  oppose  funds  for  the  Jordanian 
rapid  deployment  force  until  both  the 
merits  and  the  funding  of  the  propo.sal 
are  first  debated  in  this  body  in  an 
open  session? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I.  individually,  will 
definitely  oppo.se  it. 
Mr   LANTOS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.    DOWNEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LANTOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very,  very  important  state- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  us  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  for  the  Jordanians. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  be  a  bit 
more  forthcoming  in  helping  tis  to 
provide  some  answers  to  the  problems 
we  have  in  the  Middle  East.  But  I  am. 
frankly,  afraid  that  the  only  way  that 


this  administration  believes  one  gets 
friends  is  by  providing  them  weapons 
or  rapid  deployment  forces.  And  cer- 
tainly all  the  gentleman  is  asking  for 
is  that  there  be  a  public  airing  of  this 
before  any  action  takes  place,  and  I 
think  that  is  eminently  reasonable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AiFCRAFT  Procurement.  Air  Force 

INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing armor  and  armament,  specialized 
ground  handling  equipment,  and  training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for; sperlallzed  equipment:  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  Including 
rents  and  transportation  of  things: 
$21,040,610,000.  of  which  $5,626,800,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of 
the  B-IB  bomber  under  a  multiyear  con- 
tract, of  which  $112,100,000  .shall  be  avail- 
able for  contribution  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of  an 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  and.  in  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  make  a  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  assume  the  United  States  share  of 
contingent  liability  in  connection  with  the 
NATO  E-3A  Cooperative  Programme:  and 
in  addition.  $300,300,000.  which  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment. Air  Force.  1983/1985. "  of  which 
$278,300,000  shall  be  from  the  A- 10  pro- 
gram. $14,000,000  shall  be  from  the  C-135 
modification  program,  and  $8,000,000  shall 
be  from  the  C-130H  program  to  be  available 
only  for  the  purchase  of  C  130H  aircraft: 
and  in  addition.  $47,700,000,  which  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment. Air  Force.  1982/1984."  from  the  Civil- 
ian Reserve  Airlift  Fleet  modification  pro- 
gram to  be  available  only  for  the  C-135 
modification  program:  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986:  Pro- 
iidcd.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  under  the  four  major 
fiscal  year  1984  production  contracts  for  the 
BIB  bomber  if  the  current  dollar  costs  of 
such  production  contracts  would  exceed  the 
Air  Force's  original  current  dollar  estimates 
(or  the  four  major  fiscal  year  1984  BIB 
production  contracts  based  on  the  produc- 
tion portion  of  the  $20,500,000,000  estimate 
for  the  B-IB  bomber  baseline  costs  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  fiscal  year  1981  constant  dollars. 

Mr,  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force"  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  the 
paragraph? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
paragraph? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  On 
page  29  of  the  bill,  strike  out  lines  1.  2.  and 
on  line  3,  strike  out  only  "tiyear  contract" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$20,601,910,000" 
and  on  line  21.  strike  out  all  that  follows 
1986"  and  .strike  out  lines  22.  23.  24.  and  25, 

On  page  30  of  the  bill,  strike  out  lines  1.  2. 
3.  and  4  excluding  the  period. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  would 
delete  the  funds  solely  for  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  of  the  B-IB 
bomber.  It  would  continue  the  funding 
of  the  10  B-lB's  that  are  included  in 
this  bill  and  would  be  procured  under 
an  annual  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
this  amendment  be  divided  between 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr,  Edwards). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
bo) will  be  recognized  for  32  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  will  be  recognized  for  32 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  just 
delete  the  funds  for  the  B-IB  mul- 
tiyear procurement.  The  funding  for 
the  10  B-IB  bombers  in  this  bill  would 
continue  under  the  annual  appropria- 
tion method. 

One  essential  multiyear  criterion  is 
that  the  candidate  design  should  be 
technically  mature  and  have  complet- 
ed RDT&E.  That  is  in  the  law.  When 
we  passed  the  multiyear  legislation, 
that  criterion  was  in  the  law. 

The  first  B-IB  bomber  is  not  sched- 
uled to  roll  off  the  production  line 
until  October  1984.  and  it  will  not  be 
available  for  RDT&E  until  at  least  De- 
cember 1984  which  is  fiscal  year  1985. 

Numerous  desigii  changes  are  still 
required  for  the  production  aircraft. 
since  only  80  percent  of  the  B-IB  air- 


frame design  is  common  to  the  B-IA 
prototype,  only  70  percent  of  the  of- 
fensive avionic  subsystems  are 
common  to  existing  designs,  and  only 
60  percent  of  the  defensive  avionics 
are  common  to  current  designs.  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  B-IB  RDT&E 
funds,  or  about  $1.8  billion,  are  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1984  through  1987. 

One  other  essential  multiyear  crite- 
rion requires  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  candidate  program's  cost  esti- 
mates are  realistic.  However.  DODs 
own  Cost  Analysis  Improvement 
Group  reports  that  the  B-IB  program 
will  cost  at  least  $6  billion  more  than 
the  current  Air  Force  estimate  of  $20.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars.  ALso. 
since  the  major  multiyear  contract  is 
for  the  B-IB  airframe,  and  it  will  not 
be  awarded  until  fiscal  year  1985.  I  am 
not  reasonably  assured  that  this  esti- 
mate is  realistic. 

□  1500 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  prematurely  fund- 
ing the  B-IB  multiyear  procurement, 
the  Congress  will  be  locked  into  this 
procurement  and  will  lose  its  ability  to 
exercise  any  future  fiscal  control  over 
this  expensive  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  stopping 
the  B-1  bomber  by  this  amendment. 
What  we  are  doing  is  maintaining  con- 
trol over  the  appropriation  process. 
This  amendment  will  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  by  $438.7  million, 
but  would  still  fully  fund  the  10  B-IB 
aircraft  requested  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  program  does  not  meet  the  crite- 
ria for  multiyear  procurement  and. 
therefore,  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  reiterate  that  this  is  not  an 
amendment  to  kill  the  B-1.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  to  stop  the  B-1.  It  is  an 
amendment  dealing  only  with  mul- 
tiyear procurement. 

I  think  the  House.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers have  recognized  the  fact,  some  be- 
grudgingly,  but  nevertheless  Congress 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  B-1  is 
moving  forward  and  is  going  to  be 
built.  So  the  debate  here  today  on  this 
issue  is  how  best  to  fund  the  B-1. 

The  Congress,  in  originally  approv- 
ing the  B-1.  determined  that  there 
had  to  be  a  cost  ceiling  placed  on  this 
aircraft  and.  in  fact,  required  the 
President  to  certify  as  to  that  ceiling. 
The  President  did  certify  that  the  cost 
would  be  820. 5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  dollars.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
that  was  that  the  Congress  would 
have  to  assist  in  cost  control  by  appro- 
priating the  funds  requested  in  the 
proper  timeframe. 
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One  of  the  elements  proposed  in 
that  timeframe  was  that  multiyear 
procurement  would  start  in  fiscal  year 
1984  I  will  agree  that  this  is  an  unusu- 
al multiyear  procurement  situation.  It 
does  not.  in  fact,  meet  all  the  tests  laid 
down  for  a  normal  multiyear  procure- 
ment program,  but  I  would  argue  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  GAO  came  and 
testified  before  our  committee  and 
conceded  that  there  are  some  cases, 
and  this  is  one,  where  we  must  move 
forward  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  Now.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impre-ssion  that  the  GAO  came  in 
and  urged  multiyear  procurement  for 
the  B-1;  they  did  not.  But  they  said 
that  this  may  be  such  a  ca.se  where  we 
should  not  follow  all  of  the  require- 
ments laid  down  for  miltiyear  procure- 
ment. 

Why  is  it  important  now?  We  do.  in 
fact,  have  a  fiscal  year  1981  dollar 
limit  of  $20.5  billion  certified  by  the 
President  and  being  adhered  to  by  the 
Pentagon.  If  Members  want  to  see 
that  lid  come  off.  if  they  want  to  see 
the  cost  of  the  B-1  shoot  up.  then  fail 
to  fund  this  program  in  the  way  that 
it  was  planned  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  we  will  let  the  Pentagon  off  the 
hook. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  we 
can  contain  the  cost  of  the  B-1  within 
the  limits  set  out  originally  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  multiyear  procurement  as 
programed  and  as  budgeted. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  an  answer  or 
an  excuse  to  get  off  the  hook.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  come  in  here  next  year 
and  sav.  •'Well,  the  cost  is  going  over 
$20.5  billion.  Why?  Because  the  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  the  money  for 
multiyear  programing  that  was  laid 
out  in  the  program  to  begin  with,  and 
we  told  you."  the  Pentagon  will  say. 
■that  if  we  did  not  get  the  money  as 
programed,  we  could  not  hold  down 
the  cost." 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  Be- 
cause we  have  the  heat  on  them  for 
cost  control,  they  are  constantly  in 
deep  negotiation  with  the  contractors 
involved  in  this  program  to  hold  the 
line,  to  keep  the  costs  down,  to  keep 
the  lid  on  the  programs  price.  But  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  we 
give  them  that  excu.se  to  get  out  from, 
under  that  blanket,  then  I  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  B-1  will  cost  down  the 
road. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  to  help  us  keep  the  cost 
under  control  and  not  to  give  the  Pen- 
tagon an  excuse  to  let  the  costs  sky- 
rocket. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  project- 
ed costs  now  for  the  B  P  The  gentle- 


man talks  about  kcepui^  the  cost 
under  control.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  debate  in  the  committee  on 
the  amendment  that  whereas  the  cost 
for  the  B-1  was  expected  to  be  some- 
thing like  $200  million  per  plane  last 
year,  and  that  now  the  price  per  plane 
is  expected  to  exceed  $300  million  per 
plane,  and  the  costs  are  still  going  up. 
In  light  of  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, at  what  level  does  the  gentle- 
man hope  to  keep  the  cost^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman this  way:  The  only  way  we  can 
compare  cost  or  talk  in  terms  of  cost  is 
to  talk  in  terms  of  the  year-dollars  at 
which  these  limits  were  set.  The  $20.5 
billion  limit  on  this  aircraft  was  set  in 
1981  dollars.  That  has  not  changed. 

It  is  true,  as  in  any  program,  and 
this  is  not  unusual  in  the  B-1  pro- 
gram, that  inflation,  for  example,  will 
cau.se  in  the  next  10  years  that  cost  to 
rise  in  then-year  dollars.  But  that  is 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  We 
have  to  talk  in  terms  of  1981  dollars, 
and  in  that  context,  the  only  proper 
context  in  which  we  can  deal,  the  cost 
has  not  risen. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  one 
more  question,  some  years  ago  I  re- 
member that  it  was  the  effort  of  the 
Congress  to  persuade  the  Pentagon  to 
fly  before  we  buy.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  BIB  is  not  yet  flying, 
and  vet  we  are  buying. 

Is  that  something  that  we  ought  to 
do  in  view  of  the  vast  expense  and  the 
obstacles  pre.sented  in  this  program? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  this  way. 
This  is  a  unique  program  in  the  .sense 
that  the  B-1  was  an  ongoing  program, 
it  was  canceled  in  1977.  as  I  recall, 
there  were  four  prototypes  built.  The 
B-1  todav.  while  it  is  a  greatly  im- 
proved aircraft  over  the  four  that  were 
built  .some  few  years  ago.  has  been 
changed  very  little,  so  we  have  flown 
the  B  1.  In  that  .sense  it  is  unique.  It 
has  been  flown  many  hours  and  we  do 
know  basically  what  the  B-1  will  do. 

Mr.    KASICH.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, after  having  checked  a  second 
time,  that  through  the  first  half  of 
1983  the  as.sociate  contractors  were  re- 
porting below  their  budgeted  costs  by 
2  to  7  percent.  The  B-1  program  at 
this  point  is  not  only  ahead  of  sched- 
ule-noting that  General  Electric  just 
delivered  their  engines  6-months 
ahead  of  schedule-but  the  associate 
contractors  through  the  first  half  of 
1983  are  2-  to  7-percent  below  costs. 

So  we  are  not  only  below  cost,  but 
we  are  ahead  of  .schedule. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  think 
he  has  very  properly  pointed  out  the 
problems  that  we  face  if  we  undercut 
the  multiyear  procurement  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  that 
we  had  gone  to  the  so-called  advance 
technology  bomber,  but  we  made  a 
policy  decision.  We  are  going  to  build 
the  B-1.  That  is  very  clear. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  if  we  are 
going  to  build  the  B-1  that  we  build  it 
in  the  most  cost-effective  way.  For 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
remind  them  that  it  was  a  reform  in 
the  Congress  that  led  us  to  the  con- 
cept of  multiyear  procurement,  an 
effort  to  hold  down  defense  spending. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
properly  pointed  out  that  if  we  under- 
cut multiyear  procurement,  then  we 
lose  the  opportunity  to  hold  the  ad- 
ministrations feet  to  the  fire  on  the 
$20.5  billion  figure. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And 
will  the  gentleman  also  agree  that  we 
lo.se  our  leverage  over  the  contractors 
themselves  if  we  take  away  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  program? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Absolutely.  We  have 
the  contractor  operating  on  this  basis, 
and  the  subcontractors  all  understand 
it.  If  we  take  away  multiyear  procure- 
ment. I  would  bet  that  the  cost  of  the 
system  would  go  up  rather  dramatical- 
ly. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  stick 
with  multiyear  procurement.  I  think  it 
works  very  effectively.  It  gives  us  this 
hardware  at  a  better  price  for  the  tax- 
payer, and  it  is  a  way  to  hold  down  de- 
fense spending.  So  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  sometimes  are  critical  of 
defense  spending  will  realize  that  stay- 
ing with  multiyear  procurement  is  a 
way  to  hold  the  Pentagons  feet  to  the 

fire. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  beginning  discussion 
todav  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo «  in  that  in  the  first  statement 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  al- 
ready   we    have    had    the    admission. 


which  was  totally  ab.seii',  m  Ww  floor 
debate  the  last  time,  tiiat  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  criteria  i.s  not  met 
right  now  in  making  such  a  decision 
for  the  BIB  I  think  that  is  very,  very 
significant.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  was  a  particular  and  special 
procedure  to  be  allowed  in  special  and 
certain  circumstances  for  good  fi.scal 
and  administrative  practices.  Mul- 
tiyear procurement  should  not  become 
a  matter  of  course  to  lock  in  particular 
weapons  systems  at  a  time  when  vari- 
ous estimates  say  that  we  will  be  S300 
billion  to  $750  billion  down  as  to  our 
actual  and  desirable  defense  needs 
over  the  next  5  years. 

I  would  also  stress  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  being  per  se  for  or  against  the 
BIB. 

As  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  B-iB  bomber  issue  fully  under- 
stand, denial  of  these  funds  does  not 
deny  one  penny  of  the  money  request- 
ed for  the  procurement  of  the  B  IB 
aircraft  for  this  fiscal  year.  Rather,  it 
demonstrates  our  purposefulne.ss  in 
seeing  that  the  legislated  criteria  for 
multiyear  procurement  are  fully  and 
faithfully  applied.  Clearly,  a  number 
of  the  standards  .set  for  multiyear 
funding  are  clearly  not  yet  met.  I  refer 
here  to  Public  Law  97-86  as  well  as 
DOD's  internal  regulations  further 
elaborating  this  criteria.  Moreover,  it 
is  important  to  understand  that  only 
to  the  extent  that  a  multiyear  pro- 
curement candidate  fully  meets  the 
criteria  for  MYP  can  we  be  confident 
that  the  benefits  envisioned  through 
such  procurement  procedure  will  be 
realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  multiyear  fund- 
ing of  the  B-IB  at  this  time  is  prema- 
ture at  best.  It  could  result  in  cost  in- 
creases to  the  program  which  will 
more  than  erase  the  $800  million  sav- 
ings claimed  by  the  B-IB  Special  Pro- 
gram Office.  In  June,  when  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  MYP  author- 
ity from  the  DOD  authorization  bill, 
opponents  virtually  ignored  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  a  BIB  pro- 
duction aircraft  in  hand.  We  can  speak 
about  the  program  being  on  time  or 
ahead  of  schedule,  but  this  avoids  the 
central  and  fundamental  issue:  There 
is  today  no  BIB  aircraft.  MYP  fund- 
ing is  usually  requested  after  a 
number  of  production  runs  on  an  air- 
craft or  other  piece  of  military  hard- 
ware have  occurred. 

Most  importantly  denial  ol  MYP 
funding  will  preserve  prudent  flexibil- 
ity in  our  defense  planning.  Such 
flexibility  is  even  more  important  if 
we  are  to  avoid  defense  funding  short- 
falls in  the  range  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  eliminating  duplica- 
tive aircraft  programs.  Although  plans 
now  call  for  100  B-IB  aircraft,  that  re- 
quirement might  change.  Indeed, 
there  is  talk  in  the  press  of  200  B-lB's. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lock 
ourselves  into  100  or  200  B-lB's  at  any 


price.  Yet  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing  if  we  proceed  down  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  road.  If  Stealth 
technology  and  an  advanced  technolo- 
gy bomber  are  ahead  of  schedule,  we 
would  ha\e  more  funds  available  to 
buy  into  that  program  earlier.  MYP 
on  the  BIB  means,  however,  those 
moneys  which  might  otherwise  be 
available  would  be  fenced  off.  This 
should  not  happen.  But  it  will  if  MYP 
funding  is  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Addabbo  amendment 
are  compelling.  Both  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  B-IB  can  agree  on 
this  common  point  about  inappropri- 
ateness  of  multiyear  funding  for  the 
bomber  at  this  time.  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  the  Addabbo  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Addabbo  amendment  to 
strike  multiyear  procurement  (MYP) 
funding  for  the  B-IB  bomber  program 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  support  of  its  passage.  As  you  know, 
on  June  14.  Congressman  McCloskey 
and  I  introduced  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  of  1984.  Simply  stated  the 
purpose  of  our  amendment  then  and 
the  distinguished  chairman's  now.  is 
not  the  cancellation  of  the  B-IB 
bomber  program.  Indeed,  even  if  mul- 
tiyear procurement  funding  should  be 
denied,  moneys  for  the  10  B-lB  air- 
craft requested  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
would  still  remain  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  B-IB 
production.  Rather,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  demonstrate  con- 
gressional commitment  to  meaningful 
oversight  of  weapons  procurement 
policy.  Our  mutual  efforts  are  geared 
to  insure  that  BIB  procurement  will 
comply  with  previously  legislated  re- 
quirements (Public  Law  97-86).  as  well 
as  DOD's  internal  requirements  for 
such  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manned  bomber 
issue  remains  a  very  emotional  issue 
for  all  of  us  but  the  fact  remains  that 
multiyear  procurement  candidates 
must  satisfy  all  requirements  govern- 
ing MYP  contracting  as  defined  in 
both  the  law  and  in  an  internal  De- 
partment of  Defense  poli-^y  memoran- 
dum on  multiyear  procurement  that 
was  prepared  on  May  1.  1981.  by 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci.  In  this  regard,  both 
the  law  and  the  Carlucci  memoran- 
dum are  quite  explicit  with  respect  to 
the  various  criteria  that  must  be  satis- 
fied before  any  multiyear  procurement 
contract  can  be  awarded. 

Specifically,  the  Carlucci  memoran- 
dum stales  that  each  of  the  following 
six  criteria  must  be  met  before  MYP 
contracting  can  be  approved:  One. 
multiyear  procurement  should  yield 
substantial    cost    avoidance    or    other 


benefits  when  compared  to  conven- 
tional annual  contracting  methods: 
two.  the  minimum  need  for  the  pro- 
duction item  or  service  is  expected  to 
remain  unchanged  or  vary  only  slight- 
ly during  the  contemplated  contract 
period;  three,  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  program 
is  likely  to  be  funded  at  the  required 
level  throughout  the  contract  period; 
four,  the  item  should  be  technically 
mature,  have  completed  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)— including  development 

testing  or  equivalent— with  relatively 
few  changes  in  item  design  anticipated 
and  the  underlying  technology  should 
be  stable:  five,  there  should  be  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  cost  estimates 
for  both  the  contract  costs  and  antici- 
pated cost  avoidance  are  realistic,  and: 
six,  there  should  be  confidence  that 
the  potential  contractor(s)  can  per- 
form adequately,  both  in  terms  of 
Government-furnished  items— materi- 
al, data,  and  so  forth— and  their  firm's 
capabilities. 

As  stated,  these  criteria  were  en- 
acted into  law  on  December  1.  1981. 
Here  too.  the  law  is  quite  exact.  Any 
proposed  multiyear  candidate  must 
meet  each  of  the  following  five  legis- 
lated conditions;  One.  multiyear  pro- 
curement must  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment through  reduced  contract  costs 
and  enhanced  national  security:  two. 
the  agency  must  have  confidence  in 
the  estimated  cost  savings:  three,  the 
equipment  to  be  purchased  must  be  in 
stable  design:  four,  the  program  must 
have  .stable  funding,  and:  five,  the  re- 
quirement for  the  equipment  must 
continue  to  be  valid. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  key  reasons  why  the 
B-IB  does  simply  not  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  multiyear  candidate. 
In  this  regard.  I  have  based  my  argu- 
ments on  two  of  the  five  legislated  cri- 
teria that  the  BIB  obviously  does  not 
satisfy:  One.  that  the  candidate  design 
must  be  technically  mature  and  have 
completed  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  (RDT&E).  and; 
two,  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  candidate  are  realistic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  B-IB  does  not 
represent  what  most  analysts  consider 
to  be  a  technically  mature  design.  The 
first  production  BIB  bomber  will  not 
roll  off  of  the  production  line  until  Oc- 
tober of  1984  and  full  flight  testing  of 
the  B-IB  is  not  scheduled  to  occur 
before  December  of  1984.  In  this 
regard,  while  proponents  of  multiyear 
funding  have  argued  that  the  B-IB  re- 
tains so  much  commonality  with  the 
B-1  A  that  its  design  is  technically 
mature.  I  remain  unconvinced. 

In  studying  the  evidence  presented 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  the  B  IB  production  bomber 
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still  requires  significant  design 
changes.  Only  80  percent  of  the  BIB 
airframe  remains  common  to  that  of 
the  B  lA  prototype  design.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  of  this  platform 
will  require  design  changes  ranging 
from  partial  modification  to  total  re- 
design. Only  70  percent  of  the  offen- 
sive avionics  suites— those  systems 
that  will  permit  the  BIB  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses— are  common  to 
existing  designs  and.  only  60  percent 
of  the  defensive  avionics  suites-those 
systems  that  will  permit  the  B-IB  to 
evade  Soviet  air  defenses  and  return 
home— are  common  to  existing  de- 
signs. Further.  I  find  it  essential  to 
note  that  the  Air  Force  has  budgeted 
aproximately  $1.8  billion-or.  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  of  all  B- 
IB  RDT&E  funding-for  the  contin- 
ued development  of  these  necessary 
design  changes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  that  these  facts  make  it 
imminently  clear  that  multiyear  pro- 
curement funding  for  the  BIB  at  this 
time  would  be  premature  at  best. 

I  also  believe  that  BIB  program 
cost  estimates  remain  overly  optimistic 
and  as  such,  are  totally  unrealistic  for 
the  purposes  of  this  debate.  While  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
ported that  MYP  funding  for  the  B- 
IB  will  result  in  a  baseline  cost  of 
$20.5  billion  at  a  .savings  of  $800  mil- 
lion to  the  American  taxpayer,  other 
experts,  however,  remain  skeptical.  On 
two  separate  occasions,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  BIB  as  a  multiyear 
candidate. 

On  September  13.  1982.  the  GAO  re- 
ported to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defen.se  that,  the 
projected  multiyear  cost  savings  of 
$800  million  for  the  B  IB  program 
were  based  on  a  methodology  they 
considered  to  be  very  unreliable."  This 
document  was  forwarded  to  Defen.se 
Secretary  Weinberger  on  April  13. 
1983,  and  included  additional  GAO 
reservations  specifying  their  concern 
that  the  B  IB  program  cost  estimate 
still  omitted  known  program  costs. 

On  June  9,  1983.  Robert  M.  Gilroy. 
Senior  Associate  Director  for  National 
Security  and  International  Affairs  at 
GAO,  appeared  before  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense. In  his  statement.  Mr.  Gilroy 
specified  that,  "Tests  and  evaluation 
should  also  be  complete  and  should 
have  demonstrated  that  the  item  is 
operationally  effective."  Because  we 
know  that  BIB  airframe,  engine,  of- 
fensive and  defensive  avionics  tests  are 
incomplete  and  because  it  has  been 
over  5  years  since  the  delivery  of  the 
last  B-IA,  Mr.  Gilroy  concluded  that. 
•Overall."  the  GAO  does,  not  believe 
the  Air  Force  had  demonstrated  that 
the  BIB  program  fully  meets  the  cri- 
teria in  Public  Law  97-86." 

I  also  find  it  important  to  note  that 
the  Defen.se  Department's  Cost  Analy- 


sis Independent  Group  (CAIG)  echoed 
these  GAO  concerns  when  they  re- 
ported that  the  ultimate  acquisition 
cost  for  the  BIB  program  would  ap- 
proach $26.8  billion  for  100  BIB  air- 
craft. Although  the  Special  Program 
Office  (SPO)  for  the  B-IB  continues 
to  adhere  to  their  original  cost  esti- 
mate of  $20.5  billion  for  the  B-^IB  pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  internal  $6.3  bil- 
lion discrepancy  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  clearly  underlines  the 
fact  that  at  this  time,  the  BIB  pro- 
gram fails  to  satisfy  the  legislated  cri- 
terion that  there  should  be  a  reasona- 
ble assurance  that  the  cost  estimates 
for  the  program  are  realistic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  inter- 
pret Mr.  Addabbo's  amendment  to 
strike  multiyear  procurement  funding 
from  the  BIB  program  aji  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  needed  remodernization  of 
the  air-breathing  leg  of  our  Nations 
strategic  triad.  In  fact,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  the  Air  Force 
from  procuring  the  10  BIB  bombers 
they  had  requested  for  this  year. 
Rather,  I  believe  the  purpo.se  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  amendment 
is  to  insure  Air  Force  compliance  with 
exi.stent  law,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
better  congressional  oversight  and  de- 
cisionmaking with  respect  to  U.S. 
bomber  remodernization  efforts  and 
other  weapons  procurement  programs 
and  policies.  For  these  reasons,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Addabbo  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  small  business 
person  my.self.  I  have  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  normally  one  does  not  enter 
long-term  contracts  for  items  unless 
you  know  what  you  are  buying.  That 
is  the  whole  argument  that  many  of  us 
have  on  this  i.ssue.  The  i.ssue  is  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  a  mature  item  that 
we  are  buying. 

The  argument  has  been  made  very 
clearly  that  we  will  .save  a  lot  of 
money.  I  submit  that  by  not  knowing 
what  we  are  buying  but  giving  the  De- 
fense Department  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  price  because  we  change 
the  specifications  as  we  go  along,  that 
is  certainly  not  going  to  give  us  such 
an  opportunity,  and  if  we  are  kidding 
our-selves  into  thinking  that  this  is  a 
mature  aircraft,  I  submit  that  we  are 
simply  fooling  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  few  questions  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  no  way 
prevents  the  Air  Force  from  procuring 
the  10  B  IB  aircraft  they  have  re- 
quested for  this  fiscal  year,  is  that  cor- 
rect'' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  he  is  entirely  correct.  My  amend- 
ment would  only  delete  the  multiyear 
procurement   funding.   It    would   fully 


fund    the    10    production    aircraft    re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
further  understand  it,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  not  to  prevent  the 
remodernization  of  the  bomber  leg  of 
the  strategic  triad  but.  rather,  to 
insure  Air  Force  compliance  with  pre- 
viously legislated  criteria  governing 
multiyear  procurement  contracting,  as 
well  as  to  enhance  congressional  over- 
sight and  decisionmaking  in  these 
areas;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  In  this  regard,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  ultimate  benefits  of  mul- 
tiyear contracting  are  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  unless  the  multiyear  candi- 
date fulfills  each  of  the  critieria  that 
are  enunciated  in  Public  Law  97-86'.' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman 
again  is  correct.  For  example,  the 
GAO.  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
in  a  recent  report  on  the  BIB  multi- 
year  procurement  pointedly  stated 
that  if  the  program  is  not  .stable  and 
the  criteria  are  not  met,  then  the  ex- 
pected multiyear  savings  will  not  only 
erode  but  the  program  costs  can 
indeed  increase. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
one  of  the  criteria  established  in  the 
law  specifies  that  the  multiyear  candi- 
date should  be  technically  mature  and 
have  completed  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation'.' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct,  because  this  multiyear 
plan  actually  violates  Public  Law  97- 
86. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Has  the  BIB  com- 
pleted research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  has  not.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  first  B  IB  pro- 
duction model  will  not  roll  off  the  pro- 
duction lines  until  October  1984. 
which  again  is  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
it  will  not  start  flight  testing  until  De- 
cember 1984. 

In  this  committee,  where  we  have 
found  good  multiyear  candidates  such 
as  the  KC  10  and  the  F-16.  we  have 
approved  multiyear  candidates  where 
they  meet  the  criteria,  but  the  B-IB 
does  not  meet  that  criterion. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  elaborate  on  .some  of 
the  changes  that  will  be  required  on 
the  BIB  airframe,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive avionics  systems  before  the  B- 
IB  might  be  considered  as  technically 
mature? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my 
comments,  the  airframe  is  only  about 
80  percent  common  to  the  B-IA.  and 
there  is  about  a  70-percent  difference 
in  the  offensive  avionics  and  about  a 
60-percent  difference  in  the  defensive 
avionics.  There  are  many  items  that 
have  to  be  defined,  and  most  of  these 
items  are  very  important,  in  order  for 


the  B-IB  bomber  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate and  invade  enemy  air  defenses. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Then  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  we  have  a  technically 
immature  weapons  system  here:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  also  understand  that 
a  second  criterion  of  the  law  specifies 
that  there  should  be  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
program  candidate  should  be  realistic; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  perfectly  stated  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  the  BIB  procurement  cost  es- 
timates to  be  realistic? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  They  have  not 
been,  because,  again  based  on  the  Cost 
Analysis  Improvement  Group's  conclu- 
sion, there  appears  to  be  over  $6  bil- 
lion in  additional  costs  on  the  B-IB 
that  are  over  and  above  the  cu.-rent 
Air  Force  estimates. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  answers.  I 
know  that  he  can  elaborate  further, 
but  at  least  in  this  gentleman's  opin- 
ion, we  should  not  try  to  fool  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  multiyear  procure- 
ment on  an  item  that  is  not  yet  techni- 
cally mature  .so  that  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  buying  is  going  to  save 
money. 

I  have  had  hearings  in  my  subcom- 
mittee, and  in  my  subcommittee  it  is 
very  clear  that  when  we  come  in  with 
all  the.se  changes,  it  gives  the  supplier 
every  opportunity  in  the  world  to  in- 
crea.se  the  costs  that  they  charge  the 
Gov»-rnment. 
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That  is  the  reason  we  have  a  ruling 
that  things  have  to  be  mature  before 
we  enter  such  contracts. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this 
amendment  or  the  points.  I  would  like 
to  reemphasize  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), has  said. 

1  know  of  no  major  program  that 
has  had  as  much  .scrutiny,  as  much 
scrubbing,  as  much  study  as  has  the 
B-1  program.  It  looks  like  it  was  born 
in  trouble,  and  continues  to  stay  in 
trouble,  leading  up  to  the  initial  pro- 
duction decision  prior  to  its  cancella- 
tion by  President  Carter  and  we  went 
forward  with  the  procurement  ol  it. 
then  it  was  killed  and  then  it  was  re- 
vived. 

We  had  this  argument  and  debate  on 
the  floor,  amplified  many  times  over 
when  we  came  to  the  initial  decision 
of.  Do  we  want  to  refund  and  rebuild 


it?  It  is  a  question  of  do  we  go  with  the 
ATB.  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  or  do  we  go  this  route;  do  we 
beef  up  the  B-52  so  it  can  carry  the 
air-launch,  cruise  missile;  is  that  the 
best  way  to  go.  and  to  have  the  stand- 
off capability  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  penetrate?  All  of  this  has  been  stud- 
ied ad  infinitum. 

So  we  have  made  a  go.  no-go  deci- 
sion. We  have  said,  yes,  this  is  the  way 
we  have  decided  to  go.  based  on  all  the 
evidence  that  was  adduced  and  pre- 
.sented  here  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee. 

And  what  were  the  elements  that 
went  into  this  decision?  Well,  we  were 
going  to  build  a  fixed  number.  100.  It 
was  going  to  have  a  fixed  cost.  $20.5 
billion. 

Well,  how  do  we  know  that?  Every- 
thing grows.  We  always  say  thai  every- 
thing escalates  and  we  have  never  had 
a  program  come  in  at  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  cost. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  certi- 
fied to  the  Congress  that  this  will  be 
the  cost,  in  current  year  dollars  when 
it  was  presented,  $20.5  billion. 

In  talking  to  Mr.  Hello,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Rockwell  that  is 
building  this  thing,  talking  to  the  sub- 
contractors, talking  to  everybody  that 
has  got  an  interest  in  it,  I  have  been 
told  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
dispute  here  that  they  have  never  had 
a  weapons  system  or  a  procurement 
program  that  has  been  more  closely 
scrutinized  and  where  the  costs  have 
been  so  tightly  controlled  as  this  par- 
ticular program,  because  they  made  a 
guarantee.  If  there  is  an  add-on.  then 
they  have  to  find  a  place  to  take  some- 
thing el.se  off.  because  the  program  is 
not  growing. 

I  feel  I  have  some  credibility  at  stake 
here  because  I  represented  that  this  is 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  based  on  what 
the  President  has  certified  and  what 
the  contractor  has  certified.  That  is 
the  figure,  exclusive  of  inflation, 
which  nobody  can  control. 

I  will  say,  this  administration  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job.  Inflation  now 
is  under  4  percent,  whereas  at  the  time 
that  we  signed  off  this  program,  when 
this  administration  came  in.  inflation 
was  about  15  percent.  In  aircraft  and 
in  airframes  and  engines,  it  was  run- 
ning over  20  percent. 

So  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  good. 

Now.  what  are  we  going  to  do?  If 
there  is  one  way  to  kill  this  program, 
it  is  to  violate  that  trust  and  see  to  it 
that  we  cannot  meet  the  agreements 
and  the  guarantees  and  the  certifica- 
tion to  the  Congress.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  that? 

Well,  it  was  understood  and  agreed 
that  one  of  the  cost  savings  would  be 
in  multiyear  procurement,  that  you 
could  go  forward.  If  you  know  you  are 
going  to  need  1.000  widgets,  you  are 
going  to  need  100  per  year,  then  you 


go  forward  for  10  years  and  contract 
for  them  at  a  level  price.  That  lends 
stability  to  the  program  and  reduces 
costs  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

So  we  have  a  fixed  price  that  is  guar- 
anteed. If  you  want  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram, if  you  want  to  let  the  contractor 
out  from  under  his  guarantee  to  the 
Congress,  then  just  abrogate  what  we 
have  agreed  to  and  then  he  can  re- 
negotiate his  contract.  It  is  fixed  now. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

This  marks  a  watershed  of  sorts,  be- 
cause I  suspect  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  an  appropriation  bill  where 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
not  offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
money  for  the  B-1  bomber.  I  think  it 
might  be  just  worth  a  minute  of  our 
time  to  reflect  on  the  need  for  this  air- 
plane. Not  long  ago  the  vaunted  Soviet 
air  defense  took  2  hours  to  find  a  747 
flying  at  a  sitting-duck  altitude  of 
30.000  feet. 

I  was  one  who  used  to  say  that,  give 
the  Soviets  enough  time,  they  will 
have  an  air  defense  net  with  ground 
stations  and  AW  ACS.  that  they  will  be 
able  to  pick  these  low  level  penetra- 
tors  up. 

I  want  to  tell  the  supporters  of  the 
B-1  bomber  that  I  was  wrong.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  never  have  an  air 
defense  net  that  will  be  able  to  do 
that,  because  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
failure  of  the  Korean  airliner,  and 
from  1978  when  they  could  not  track 
another  Korean  jet  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  over  Soviet  territory,  that 
ju.st  about  anything  will  penetrate 
Soviet  air  space.  When  I  say  just  about 
anything.  I  mean  that  if  a  747.  or  a 
Piper  Cub,  much  less  a  B-52.  was 
equipped  with  the  ALQ-161.  the  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  made  for  the 
B-1.  it  could  have  flown  to  Red  Square 
before  the  Soviets  would  have  known 
it  was  even  in  the  air. 

Now.  I  happen  to  think  that  the  B-1 
bomber  is  still  a  waste  of  money;  but 
more  importantly  than  that,  the 
people  who  have  suggested  that  the  B- 
52,  and  the  stretch  version  of  the  FB- 
111.  if  that  is  what  we  want  to  have  as 
an  interim  bomber  between  the  time 
when  the  ATB  is  ready  and  during  the 
time  when  the  B-52  is  le.ss  penetrative, 
that  that  would  be  a  far  better  way  to 
go:  so  this  airplane  clearly  is  not 
needed.  It  never  was  needed;  but  more 
importantly,  we  do  not  even  choose  to 
take  the  time  to  examine  the  critical 
defen.se  needs  of  this  country,  versus 
the  Soviet's  capability  against  us.  It 
.seems  to  me  a  great  tragedy  and  I 
hope  that  eventually  we  do  not  build 
as  many  of  these  airplanes  as  we  have 
appropriated  here. 


,  A., 
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Mr  tnWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairtn^n  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
K.tiMtman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  just  listened  with  interest 
to  the  comments  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  he  made  some  of  the 
very  same  comments  that  I  have  made 
in  the  past  and  intended  to  make 
today,  and  that  is,  that  basically  the 
H  m  is  going  to  be  a  very  effective 
pint  t  rating  manned  bomber  and  it 
will  be  for  years  to  come  and  that  is 
why  there  should  not  be  any  further 
argument  about  the  need  or  lack  of 
need  for  the  B  IB;  but  I  listened  even 
more  intently  to  the  colloquy  between 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  talking  about  what  the  BIB 
really  was.  I  would  like  to  turn  the  fig- 
ures around  a  little  bit. 

The  fact  is  that  80  percent  of  the  B- 
IB  is  common  with  the  B-IA  and 
there  have  been  over  1,900  flight 
hours  on  the  B-IA,  which  indicates 
that  we  are  going  along  very  well  in 
the  development  of  this  aircraft.  The 
other  20  percent  is  not  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology.  We  are  basi- 
cally dealing  with  existing  technology, 
off  the  shelf  offensive  avionics,  and 
defensive  avionics. 

The  need  here  is  the  time  and  the 
money  to  integrate  the  systems  into 
the  BIB  That  is  where  the  money  is 
going. 

Fortunately,  with  the  BIB  we  find 
ourselves  with  a  program  that  is  ahead 
of  schedule  and  that  is  below  cost.  If 
everything  goes  according  to  .schedule, 
the  B  IB  will  continue  to  be  ahead  of 
schedule  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
either  at  or  below  cost. 
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Now.  the  question  of  multiyear  con- 
tracting then  becomes  the  other  way 
to  attack  the  B-1  aircraft. 

Multiyear  procurement  has  been 
proved  as  a  cost-effective  tool.  We  are 
all  looking  for  ways  to  get  more  for 
the  defense  dollar,  and  one  way  is  to 
go  into  multiyear  contracting  where  it 
is  feasible.  The  Air  Force  has  shown 
effective  multiyear  contracting  pro- 
grams saving  dollars  in  fighter  air 
planes,  tanker  airplanes,  and  .satellite 
systems.  The  Navy  in  torpedoes  and 
items  of  this  type  have  proved  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  multiyear  contracting 
and  the  Army  has  also  proved  that 
multiyear  contracting  is  a  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  go  in  many,  many  in- 
stances. 

One  more  point  on  the  question  of 
multiyear  contracting,  those  of  us  on 
the  floor  today  and  most  of  our  col- 
leagues have  either  listened  to  or  read 
the  testimony  of  General  Slay.  On  the 
question  of  Americas  industrial  base. 
In  his  testimony  he  dramatically  ques- 
tions  our   ability    to   surge,   should   a 
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to  surge,  and  he  pointed  out  example 
after  example  of  how  our  industrial 
base  is  just  not  as  strong  as  most  of  us 
thought  it  was  or  should  be  or  wanted 
it  to  be. 

Because  of  the  stability  that  we  will 
give  to  contractors  and  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  of  materials  through 
multiyear  contracting,  we  are  going  to 
help  develop  an  industrial  base  to  a 
larger  degree  than  it  is  today,  to  give 
us  the  ability  to  surge,  should  that 
ever  become  necessary,  to  a  larger 
extent  than  we  can  today.  To  try  to 
attack  the  BIB  through  the  question 
of  multiyear  contracting  just  really  is 
not  the  up-front  way  to  do  it.  If  we 
want  to  attack  the  B-IB.  let  us  do  it 
and  have  the  fight  again  over  whether 
we  need  the  airplane  or  not.  but  let  us 
not  take  a  proven  cost-effective 
method  of  doing  business  and  u.se  it  to 
attack  the  BIB  and  to  attack  the  va- 
lidity of  multiyear  contracting. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  when  we 
come  to  spending  the  taxpayers' 
moneys  on  military  equipment  or  any 
kind  of  equipment,  we  ought  to  follow 
the  law.  we  ought  to  follow  the  regula- 
tions'' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  would  agree  to  that.  I 
am  probably  the  most  law-abiding  citi- 
zen the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
knows. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  lime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  speak  very 
briefly  to  the  issue  of  Public  Law  97- 
86  which  affects  multiyear  contract 
awards. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Verne  Orr,  in 
fact  have  complied  with  Public  Law 
97-86.  There  are  about  five  different 
provisions  that  must  be  adhered  to  in 
order  to  comply  W'itb  that  law,  includ- 
ing the  multiyear  procurement  which 
will  save  the  Government  money,  esti- 
mated at  $1.2  billion.  The  Air  Force  is 
confident  in  their  cost  estimates  and 
they  again  have  certified  them.  The 
B-1  design  is  stable,  and  it  is  because 
80  percent  of  it  is  taken  from  the  B-IA 
program. 

The  GAO  study  was  done  in  Septem- 
ber 1981.  It  was  a  CAIG  .study  that 
made  worst  case  assumptions,  .said 
there  was  not  a  .stable  design,  and  ig- 
nored the  progre.ss  made  on  the  B  lA 
program. 

The  GAO  report  done  in  1981  really 
bears  very  little  relation  to  reality  and 
in  fact  the  program  is  not  only  under 


.ost.  but  it  is  additionally  ahead  of 
schedule.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida  from  the  standpoint 
that  80  percent  of  the  airframe  is 
common  to  the  B-1  A. 

As  we  go  down  the  line,  we  find  out 
that  point  by  point  we  can  refute  the 
arguments. 

One  of  the  arguments  is  that 
RDT&E  money  is  in  the  program. 
RDT&E  money  is  in  the  B-52  program 
with  the  last  one  being  built  in  1962. 
Extended  RDT&E  money  is  common. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Byron). 

Mrs.  BYRON  I  ihank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  BIB,  we  have 
a  program  that  can  qualify  for  mul- 
tiyear and  we  are  not  going  to  use  it, 
according  to  this  amendment. 

I  am.  however,  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  the  cost  in- 
crease if  we  do  not  continue  with  the 
multiyear  as  planned.  The  indu.strial 
base  panel  that  met  several  years  ago 
addres.sed  this  i.ssue.  It  recommended 
that  multiyear  be  u.sed  as  a  cost  sav- 
ings means  whenever  possible. 

It  was  also  felt  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  keeping  our  industrial 
base  available. 

This  Congress  has  continued  to 
stress  that  the  best  cost  available 
should  be  done  with  multiyear. 

There  is  a  firm  requirement  for  at 
least  100  B-l's.  Sufficient  funds  have 
been  set  aside  within  the  5-year  de- 
fease plan  for  this  program.  The  pro 
gram  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
Congress  during  the  past  2  years. 

The  probability  of  cancellation  is 
very  low. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Dc>- 
fen.se.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
have  all  certified  that  the  program  can 
be  completed  with  the  amount  budg- 
eted if.  and  only  if.  the  program  is 
funded  as  reque.sted. 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  will 
have  this  responsibility  for  additional 
program  costs  if  this  amendment 
passes  and  survives  in  Congress. 

We  have  moved  forward  with  this 
program.  There  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion on  whether  we  need  the  BIB. 
That  is  not  being  debated  any  more. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  most 
cost-effective  means  is  by  multiyear. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  need  multiyear  on  this  program. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chap- 
pell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  save 
over  $800  million  on  this  program,  we 


will  certainly  vole  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  speak,  if  I  might,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  maturity.  That  seems  to  be  the 
point  upon  which  most  of  us  find  our- 
selves in  disagreement.  I  know  of  no 
program  which  has  been  tested  like 
this  particular  program  has  been 
tested. 

Let  me  review  with  you  some  of  the 
statistics  which  are  extremely  impor- 
tant and  on  point. 

First  of  all.  the  B-IB  configuration 
does  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  commonal- 
ity with  the  B-IA.  but  that  does  not 
tell  us  necessarily  the  state  of  program 
maturity.  The  question  of  commonal- 
ity goes  only  to  prove  how  far  along 
we  are  toward  maturity,  and  the  B-IB 
airframe  is  80  percent  common  with 
the  B-IA  aircraft.  Technology  has  car- 
ried maturity  far  beyond  that  point, 
and  we  are  approaching  the  point  of 
100  percent  maturity  in  the  airframe 
on  this  aircraft. 

The  BIB  engine  is  95  percent 
common  with  the  F-101.  GE  100  core 
engine  which  was  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aircraft,  and  technology 
has  been  improved  beyond  that  point, 
so  maturity  is  beyond  the  point  of  95 
percent.  The  offensive  avionics  are 
largely  composites  of  sy.stems  already 
in  place  and  tested. 

The  improved  F-16  multimode  radar 
initial  inertial  navigation  system,  more 
than  30  percent  common  and  matured 
far  beyond  that  point. 

I  could  go  right  through  each  of  the 
matters  that  we  talk  about  in  maturi- 
ty, but  I  wish  someone  would  tell  us.  if 
he  or  she  can.  a  program  that  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  approved  which  has  the 
maturity  which  this  one  does  with  12 
years  of  development,  and  6  years  of 
flight  testing. 

Let  me  run  some  of  tho.se  statistics 
for  you  if  you  are  worried  about 
whether  we  have  maturity  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  over  2.000  hours  of  air- 
craft flight  tests.  6.200  hours-plus  in 
engine  flight  tests,  over  2.300  hours  in 
engine  ground  tests,  over  5.000  hours 
in  flight  control  simulator  testing. 
over  2.000  cycles  of  the  landing  gear, 
over  25.000  hours  in  wind  tunnel  test- 
ing, and  design  development  tests  of 
682  specimens  that  go  into  the  integra- 
tion of  the  systems. 

The  extensive  structural  testing  has 
been  tested  to  three  full  lifetimes  of 
this  aricraft. 

I  know  of  no  program  considered  by 
this  House  that  has  greater  maturity 
than  this  program  has.  Lets  save  over 
$800  million  by  retaining  multiyear 
procurement  of  this  weapons  system.  I 
urge  a  no  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  of  the 


geiilleman  from  New  YorK  vMr.  Addab- 
Bo)  would  knock  out  the  money  for 
multiyear  funding.  If  he  does  that, 
thai  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  B- 
IB  aircraft  program  beyond  the  $20 
billion  that  has  been  allocated.  But  it 
is  my  understanding,  under  existing 
law.  that  if  the  price  goes  over  $20  bil- 
lion, then  we  wipe  out  the  whole  B-IB 
program,  so  the  Addabbo  amendment 
would  actually  devastate  the  entire  B- 
1  program.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  think  that  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin), 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  B-IB  bomber. 

Members  have  stood  on  the  floor 
and  suggested  that  we  must  be  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  the  question 
of  cost  effectiveness.  I  agree  cost  effec- 
tiveness is  an  incredibly  important 
goal.  I  wish  we  would  -see  more  of  that 
zeal  applied  by  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  to  other  aspects  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  The  taxpayers 
would  be  better  off. 

I  want  10  suggest  there  is  a  second 
consideration  we  ought  to  pay  heed  to 
and  that  is  the  quality  of  the  product. 
It  makes  no  great  gain  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense if  even  at  some  substantial  sav- 
ings we  end  up  buying  en  bloc  100  air- 
craft that  have  serious  technical  prob- 
lems. We  would  be  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke. 

So  the  argument  that  there  is  cost 
savings  in  going  to  multiyear  procure- 
ment mis.ses  one  whole  half  of  the 
question,  which  is  quality  of  product. 

What  the  Addabbo  amendment  is 
saying  is:  'Let  us  buy  these  planes  on 
a  year-by-year  basis."  The  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  year  for  the  B- 
IB  is  being  fully  funded.  We  simply  do 
not  want  to  be  locked  into  100  of  these 
things  until  we  find  out  that  all  of  the 
technical  risks  are  removed. 

Arc  there  risks  of  technical  prob- 
lems? You  bet  your  life  there  are.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of  the 
•flight  hours  "  that  opponents  of  the 
amendment  have  been  referred  to  are 
not  on  the  part  of  the  B  IB.  Instead 
that  is  the  B  lA  aircraft. 

The  B-IB  has  not  been  built.  It  has 
not  been  flown.  It  ought  not  to  be  pur- 
chased in  large  volume  until  we  can  be 
sure  that  we  have  a  stable  design. 

The  law  says  we  ought  to  have  a 
stable  design.  The  regulations  say  we 
ought  to  have  a  stable  design. 

Members  have  talked  about  percent- 
ages of  airframe  that  are  common  be- 
tween the  B-IA  and  BIB  and  percent- 
ages of  offensive  avionics  and  defen- 
sive avionics  and  there  are  significant 
percentage  differences. 


But  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  97-86  requires  in  a 
multiyear  procurement  case  a  stable 
design  so  that  technical  risks  are  not 
excessive.  And  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said,  in  expanding  this  criterion, 
thai  that  should  mean  that  the 
RDT&E  is  complete. 

In  the  case  of  the  B-IB  re.search  is 
not  completed  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  only  50  percent 
done.  In  fact,  the  major  amount  of 
RDT&E  comes  next  year. 

We  have  an  unstable  design.  We  are 
being  asked  to  make  a  carte  blanche 
purchase  of  100  of  these  aircraft 
before  we  know  whether  these  techni- 
cal problems  have  been  or  can  be  re- 
moved. 

This  is  not  sound  purchasing  pro- 
curement from  a  quality  standpoint 
and  it  is  not  sound  purchasing  from  a 
fiscal  standpoint. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  No  one  is 
standing  here  trying  to  zap  the  B-1 
bomber.  That  debate  is  over. 

I  happen  to  be  an  advocate  of  mul- 
tiyear procurement.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  using  prudence  as  to  where  this 
method  of  procurement  is  used.  It 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  case. 

The  law  says  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  this  case.  The  regulations  say  it 
ought  not  to  be  u.sed  in  this  case,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House, 
through  their  votes,  say  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  let  me  point  out  we  are  appro- 
priating in  this  bill  $5.6  billion  for  B- 
IB  procurement. 

My  amendment  simply  strikes  $438.7 
million  of  that  amount  for  multiyear 
procurement.  The  balance  of  over  $5 
billion  remains  in  the  bill  for  the  pro- 
duction of  10  B-IB  bombers  in  fiscal 
year  1984  on  an  annual  basis. 

What  we  are  saying  is  the  B-IB 
bomber  is  not  ready  for  multiyear  pro- 
curement, does  not  meet  the  legal  cri- 
teria, and  we  have  been  given  no  proof 
of  what  the  savings  will  be. 

Fiscal  year  1985  is  the  proper  time  to 
look  at  this  multiyear  procurement 
and.  therefore.  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote 
on  my  amendment  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Chairman  Addabbo  to  strike  mul- 
tiyear procurement  funding  for  the  B- 
IB  bomber  program  from  the  1984  De- 
fense approporations  bill.  With  this 
amendment,  the  fiscal  year  1984 
moneys  for  the  procurement  of  10  B- 
IB  aircraft  would  still  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Air  Force.  However,  no 
multiyear  contract  could  be  entered 
into  by  the  Air  Force  until  design  sta- 
bility is  achieved  and  all  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  is 
completed. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  voiced  its  con- 
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cern  about  the  use  of  multiyear  pro- 
curements by  DOD  during  consider- 
ation of  the  1982  DOD  authorization 
bill.  At  that  time,  the  proponents  of 
multiyear  contracting  claimed  that 
over  $15  billion  could  be  saved  over 
the  next  5  years  if  DOD  used  it  in  ac- 
quiring major  weapon  systems.  Howev- 
er, the  committee  found  that  these  es- 
timated savings  could  not  be  accurate- 
ly documented.  In  fact,  we  found  that 
if  multiyear  procurements  were  used 
to  lock  in  a  deficient  weapons  pro- 
gram, costs  to  the  taxpayer  could  in- 
crease by  $100  million  or  more.  Fur- 
ther, multiyear  contracting  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  flexibility  of 
DOD  by  makmg  it  more  difficult  to 
affect  program  and  quantity  changes 
because  of  being  locked  into  a  5-year 
contract. 

It  is  because  of  the  high  risks  in- 
volved that  Congres.s  established  spe- 
cific criteria  that  weapons  programs 
have  a  stable  design  and  firm  require- 
ment before  multiyear  procurement  is 
used.  According  to  recent  GAO  testi- 
mony, all  of  DODs  current  candidates 
for  multiyear  contracting  have  failed 
to  meet  the.se  criteria,  including  the 
BIB  bomber.  Consequently.  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  should  authorize  any 
multiyear  procurement  for  a  weapons 
system  until  DOD  can  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  it  has  met  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  requirements. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  BIB  aircraft  which  is  still  under- 
going design  changes. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  supporter  of  the  B  IB  aircraft,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
strike  multiyear  procurement  for  this 
important  component  of  the  strategic 
triad.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  this 
amendment  does  not  delete  funding 
for  the  production  of  the  10  B  IBs 
scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1984,  but 
simply  insures  that  the  funding  pro- 
vided is  spent  wisely. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical 
points  to  maintaining  public  support 
for  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  defen.se 
forces  is  controlling  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  fact,  recent  critical  reports 
concerning  Pentagon  spending  prac- 
tices underline  the  importance  of 
acting  to  protect  the  taxpayers  invest- 
ment in  the  national  security  of  our 
country.  This  amendment  before  us 
today  presents  an  opportunity  for  this 
body  to  take  such  needed  action- 
action  which  I  might  add  is  strongly 
supported  by  our  constituents. 

While  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  neces.sary  to  insure  efficient 
use  of  tax  dollars,  it  is  al.so  necessary  if 
this  body  is  to  follow  the  very  statutes 
which  it  has  laid  down.  Specifically, 
Public  Law  97-86  mandated,  by  law, 
certain  requirements  to  be  met  by  sys- 
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lems  under  consideraiion  tor  mul- 
tiyear procurement.  Of  the  five  major 
statutory  criteria,  the  BIB  fails  to 
fully  meet  two.  These  include  maturi- 
ty of  design  and  stability  of  cost. 

As  to  the  design  maturity  of  the  B- 
IB,  consider  the  following: 

First,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  BIB  airframe  is  common  to  that 
of  the  B-IA  prototype  airframe; 

Second,  only  70  percent  of  the  offen- 
sive avionics  suites  are  common  to  ex- 
isting designs: 

Third,  only  60  percent  of  the  defen- 
sive avionics  suites  remain  common  to 
current  designs; 

Fourth,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  BIB  research,  development, 
testing  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 
funds  are  to  be  expended  in  fiscal 
years  1984-87;  and 

Fifth,  the  major  multiyear  contract 
for  the  BIB  airframe  will  not  be 
awarded  until  fi.scal  year  1985. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  doubt  if  mul- 
tiyear procurement  for  the  B-IB  will 
achieve  the  projected  savings.  More 
still,  I  fear  that  the  lack  of  design  ma- 
turity will  increa.se  the  overall  cost 
and  jeopardize  production  of  the  air- 
craft. This  threat  can  be  avoided,  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  act  to  keep  the  program 
out  of  multiyear  procurement  at  this 
time. 

The  second  statutory  criterion,  sta- 
bility of  cost,  is  of  major  concern  and 
presents  the  best  argument  for  adop- 
tion of  this  cost-effective  amendment. 
The  Air  Force,  has  projected  that  the 
production  of  100  BIB  bombers  will 
cost  $20.5  billion.  However,  the  De- 
fense Depart  ments  own.  independent 
cost  analysis  improvement  group  re- 
cently determined  that  100  B-lBs 
would  cost  an  additional  S6  billion. 
Further,  the  Air  Force  cost  estimate 
does  not  include  several  necessary 
items,  such  as  training  .simulators  and 
crui.se  mi.ssile-associated  modifications, 
all  of  which  are  needed  and  will  fur- 
ther add  to  the  real  cost  of  the  100  B 
IBs.  Thus,  we  will  be  very  shortly 
faced  with  increased  cost  projections 
for  this  vital  program.  Increa.sed  costs 
which  could  be  minimized  if  the  pro- 
gram is  not  produced  under  a  mul- 
tiyear procurement  contract.  In- 
creased costs  which  could  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  currently  predicted 
if  the  program  is  allowed  to  remain 
under  a  contract  for  which  it  fails  to 
meet  the  statutory  criteria. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
stated  that  the  B  IB  program  does  not 
fully  meet  the  criteria  of  Public  Law 
97-86.  The  GAO  further  states  that, 
If  a  multiyear  contract  was  awarded 
and  later  changed  significantly,  the  ul- 
timate cost  of  the  effort  could  well  be 
higher  than  under  annual  contract- 
ing." Congre.ss,  I  believe,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  insure  that 
this  does  not  happen.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment   presently   before   us  will 


allow  this  body  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Again,  I  want  to  stre.ss  that  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  this  amendment  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  BIB  bomber.  Opponents 
of  this  amendment  have  charged  that 
removal  of  the  B-IB  from  multiyear 
procurement  will  allow  opponents  of 
the  aircraft  to  cut  its  funding  in  later 
years.  I  say  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  amendment  will  simply  allow  this 
body  to  more  closely  monitor  the  tax- 
payers dollars,  as  is  our  responsibility. 
It  will  also  enable  us  to  more  closely 
monitor  the  B  IB,  to  insure  that  the 
aircraft  fully  suits  security  needs,  I 
simply  do  not  understand  how  this 
constitutes  a  threat  to  future  funding 
for  the  BIB.  But  I  do  fully  realize 
that  binding  this  body  to  multiyear 
procurement  for  an  aircraft  that  is 
subject  to  additional  design  change  is 
imprudent  stewardship  of  hard-earned 
tax  dollars.* 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  in  support  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  here  today  by  Repre- 
sentatives Marjorie  Holt  and  Bill 
Nichols,  which  will  restore  $110  mil- 
lion for  two  air  defense  systems  and 
the  Bradley  TOW  missiles  to  the  De- 
fen.se  appropriations  bill. 

This  money  is  urgently  needed  to 
fund  the  purchase  of  the  new  Ser- 
geant York  air  defense  system  and  to 
permit  production  to  begin  for  the  im- 
proved Vulcan  air  defen.se  system  we 
need  now  to  modernize  our  frontline 
air  defen.se  capabilities  and  those  of 
the  National  Guard. 

There  is  much  more  here  at  .stake 
than  dollars  and  cents.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  their  best  to 
bring  us  a  bill  which  does  the  best  it 
can  with  the  money  available.  I  only 
ask  that  we  reconsider  any  proposal  to 
delay  the  production  of  these  two  .sys- 
tems and  the  new  Bradley  TOW  mis- 
siles out  of  a  concern  that  any  delay 
could  prove  to  be  harmful  to  the  over- 
all defen.se  capabilities  of  this  country. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  delays  in  the  Vulcan  air  defease 
production  which  I  supported  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  system  is  due  to  be 
turned  over  to  our  National  Guard 
units  to  give  them  real  capabilities  in 
actual  combat. 

The  bottom  line  now  is  that  Nation- 
al Guard  units  do  not  have  modern 
equipment  and  this  would  certainly 
hamper  their  effectiveness  in  wartime. 
Recently.  I  heard  from  the  Guam  Na- 
tional Guard  units  who  expre.ssed 
their  support  .  for  these  weapons. 
When  I  view  the  air  defense  capabili- 
ties of  U.S.  Forces  in  Guam.  I  cannot 
help  but  notice  that  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  any  means  of  combating  at- 
tacking planes  there.  This,  despite  the 
presence  of  major  U.S.  facilities  on 
Guam  including  a  B-52  base. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when  the 
.Japanese  invaded  Guam  m  World  War 
II  and  found  that  U.S.  Forces  were 
armed  with  no  modern  weapons.  Over 
40  year.s  later,  history  seems  to  be  re- 
peating Itself.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  want  their  cities  to  go  un- 
defended and  the  Holi-Nichols  amend- 
ment will  begin  the  important  process 
of  providing  our  Forces  with  the  air 
defense  systems  we  need.  Thank  you  • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr,  Addabboi. 

The  question  wa.s  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announct  d  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  ha\t  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

.Mr     ADDABBO     Mr     Chairman.    I 

dtmand  a  rerord<-d  vott-. 
A  rt(  orcicd  \ote  wa.s  ordered. 
The    \(i!c    was    taken    by    elect  roiuc 

d<'M(i  .  and  there  were— ayes  175.  noes 

•J47,  Moi  'vo'irit:  11 .  a.s  follows: 


NOES- 


iKoll  No.  4381 

AYES-   175 

Ackerman 

Gejdenson 

Paul 

Addabbo 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Akaka 

Gibbons 

Penny 

Albosta 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Andrews  iNC) 

Gray 

Petri 

Annunzio 

Green 

Pritchard 

A.spin 

Guarini 

Pursell 

.AuCoin 

Hall  (IN) 

Rahall 

Barnes 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Harkin 

Ratchford 

Beilenson 

Harrison 

Ridge 

Bcrman 

Haves 

Rodino 

Biaggi 

Hertel 

Roe 

Boland 

Horton 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

Howard 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Russo 

BorskI 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Bosco 

Jeffords 

Savage 

Boxer 

Kaptur 

Scheuer 

Britt 

Kastenmeier 

Schneider 

Brooks 

Kennelly 

Schroedcr 

Brown  (CO) 

Kildee 

Schumer 

Burton  (CA) 

Kogovsek 

Seiberling 

Carper 

Kolter 

Shannon 

Clay 

Ko.stmayer 

Sharp 

dinger 

LaFalce 

Sikorski 

Collins 

Lantos 

Simon 

Conte 

Leach 

Smith  (FL) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coughlin 

Leland 

Solarz 

Coyne 

Levin 

Sprat  t 

Crockett 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

D  Amours 

Lipinski 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Long  (MD) 

Stark 

Dingell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stokes 

nixon 

Lundine 

Studds 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

Swift 

Dorgan 

Markey 

Tallon 

Downey 

Martinez 

Tauke 

Durbin 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dwyer 

Mazzoli 

Torres 

Dvmally 

McCloskey 

Torricelli 

Early 

McHugh 

Town.s 

rdgar 

McKinney 

Traxler 

Edwards  iCAi 

McNulty 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

Mikulski 

Venlo 

Evans  (ID 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Fasrell 

Mineta 

Waxman 

Fazio 

Minish 

Weaver 

Ferraro 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Flono 

Moody 

Wheat 

Foglietta 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Williams  (MT 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

Wirth 

Ford  iTNi 

Nowak 

Wise 

Forsylhe 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Fowler 

Obey 

Wyden 

Frank 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Frenzel 

Owens 

Garcia 

Panetla 

A,t  \ander 

Hall  lOH) 

Oakar 

.A:,a(rson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Olln 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hall.  Sam 

Ortiz 

.Anthony 

Hammerschmidt 

Oxley 

.Applegate 

Hance 

Packard 

.Archer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Parris 

Badham 

Hansen  ( UT ) 

Pashayan 

Barllett 

Hartnett 

Pat  man 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Patterson 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Bereuter 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Bethune 

Heftel 

Porter 

Bevill 

Hightower 

Price 

Bilirakis 

Hiler 

Quillen 

Bliley 

Hillis 

Ray 

Boehlert 

Holt 

Regula 

Boggs 

Hopkins 

Reid 

Boner 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Boucher 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

Ritter 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Hutto 

Robinson 

Bryant 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Byron 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Campbell 

Johnson 

Roth 

Carney 

Jones  (NO 

Roukema 

Carr 

Jones  (OK) 

Rowland 

Chandler 

Jones  (TN) 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

Kazen 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Clarke 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Coats 

Kramer 

Shelby 

Coelho 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Shuster 

Coleman  (TXi 

Leath 

Siljander 

Conable 

Lent 

Sisisky 

Cooper 

Levine 

Skeen 

Courier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Craig 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

Crane.  Daniel 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daniel 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Long (LA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Daschle 

Lou 

Snowe 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snyder 

Davis 

Lujan 

Solomon 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Spence 

Derrick 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Mack 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Stratlon 

Dicks 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Dowdy 

Marriott 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

Martin  (IL) 

Synar 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Dyson 

Malsui 

Taylor 

Eckart 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwaids  (AL) 

McCandless 

Vandergriff 

Edwards  (OK' 

McCollum 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

McCurdy 

Vucanovich 

English 

McDade 

Walker 

Erlenborn 

McEwen 

Walkins 

Peighan 

McGrath 

Weber 

Fiedler 

McKernan 

Whitehurst 

Fields 

Mica 

Whitley 

Fish 

Michel 

Whittaker 

Flippo 

Miller  (OH) 

Whitten 

Foley 

Molinari 

Williams  (OH) 

Franklin 

Mollohan 

Wilson 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Wolf 

Gaydos 

Moorhead 

Wortley 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wright 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Wylie 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Glickman 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Young  (FL) 

Gore 

Neal 

Young  (MO) 

Gradtson 

Nelson 

Zablockl 

Gramm 

Nichols 

Zschau 

Gregg 

Nielson 

Gunderson 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Barnard 

Evans  iIA) 

Sawyer 

Bates 

Lehman  (CA) 

Udall 

Brown  (CA) 

Martin  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Corcoran 

Mitchell 

D  1600 
The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Lehman  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for.  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against 

Mr.  BIAGGI  and  Mr,  GONZALEZ 
changed  their  \otes  from  "no"  to 
"aye,' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  changed 
his  vote  from    aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  abo\e  recorded. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  correct 
some  information  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

On  page  50  of  the  report,  under  the 
heading  of  "Year  End  0<&:M  Spend- 
ing," the  following  statement  appears. 
"For  example,  one  Na\y  acti\ily  or- 
dered 4,800  dozen  softballs  on  Septem- 
ber 30  last  year  *  *  '." 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  that  in  fact  the 
Navy  only  purchased  4.800  softballs, 
not  4.800  dozen  to  provide  for  over  200 
Softball  learns  for  all  activities  in  the 
Norfolk  area.  He  also  notes  that  the 
Special  Ser\ices  Department  obtained 
a  55  percent  discount  for  procuring 
softballs  in  these  quantities.  While  the 
problem  of  excessive  year  end  spend- 
ing certainly  exists,  and  the  S4.2  bil- 
lion reported  spent  on  September  30 
of  this  year  appears  particularly  exces- 
sive, I  believe  it  is  important  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  instances  we  cite  are  ac- 
curate. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude a  detailed  explanation  of  this 
matter  provided  me  by  Admiral  Wat- 
kins. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

October  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
House  of  Representatwes. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  Because  we  in  the  Navy 
are  every  bit  as  dedicated  to  the  elimination 
of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  handling  of 
our  appropriations  as  you  are,  I  was  espe- 
cially dismayed  to  read  Tuesdays  Washing- 
ton Post  article  quoting  your  views  on  an  al- 
leged improper  purchase  of  softballs  by  the 
Navy  at  the  end  of  this  last  fiscal  year. 
While  it  makes  a  good  story,  those  who  pro- 
vided you  this  information  played  very 
loosely  with  the  facts. 

The  facts  of  this  allegation  as  reported  to 
me  are  as  follows: 

The  reference  to  4.800  dozen  softballs  ap- 
parently stems  from  an  article  on  wasteful 
DOD  year-end  spending  published  by  Jack 
Anderson  sometime  in  March,  1983.  In  this 
article,  references  to  the  number  of  soft- 
balls  purchased— 4.800  were  transposed  with 
the  units  by  which  they  were  purchased— 
dozen  lots. 

The  softballs  were  purchased  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1982  by  the  Special  Services  Depart- 
ment,  Naval   Base.   Norfolk.   Virginia   at   a 
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total  cost  of  $9,936  O&M.N  funds  were  used 
for  the  purchase-an  appropriate  use  of 
O&M.N  funds  as  defined  by  governing  regu- 
lations. A  total  of  4.800  (not  4.800  dozem 
softballs  were  purchased. 

The  Special  Services  Department  at  Naval 
Base.  Norfolk,  sponsors  over  200  Softball 
teams  for  all  activities  in  the  Norfolk  area 
These  teams  play  in  leagues  sanctioned  by 
the  American  Softball  Association  (ASAi. 
whose  rules  specify  that  new  softballs  must 
be  used  in  each  game  m  league  play.  Conse 
quently.  the  Special  Services  Department 
has  an  annual  requirement  for  at  lea-st  4.200 
new  softballs.  In  addition,  for  the  1983 
season.  ASA  rules  specified  a  new  standard 
for  balls  used  in  league  play.  This  standard 
was  not  met  by  softballs  in  the  Special  Serv- 
ices Departments  existing  stock. 

The  Special  Service  Department  obtains  a 
55  percent  discount  for  procuring  .softballs 
in  these  quantities.  The  purchase  in  ques 
tion  saved  approximately  $13,000  from  what 
it  would  ha.e  cost  to  buy  at  standard  prices. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  now  recommended  a 
reduction  to  the  Navy  Operations  and  Main 
tenance  appropriation  for  FY  1984  becau.se 
of  wasteful  year-end  spending,  citing  the  al 
leged  Softball  purchase  a.s  an  example  of  the 
problem.  With  regard  to  the  several  press 
articles  which  cited  4.2  billion  of  year  end 
spending  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
have  looked  at  each  of  the  Na\  y  contracts 
cited  (about  20  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
amount).  We  have  found  that  there  is  no 
support  for  any  allegations  of  a  last  minute 
effort  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  ob- 
ligate expiring  funds.  Those  fiscal  year  1983 
funds  which  were  obligated  in  the  final 
week  of  the  fiscal  year  were  for  programs 
authorized  by  the  Congress  using  duly  ap- 
propriated funds.  While  I  understand  the 
committee's  concern,  it  seems  that  a  proper 
and  legal  purchase  of  recreational  equip 
ment  by  a  Navy  activity  one  year  ago.  which 
saved  the  government  money,  has  now  re- 
sulted in  a  $23.6  million  decrement  to  our 
future  readiness  funding,  based  on  gross  in- 
accuracies and  press  sensationalism. 

We  recognize  our  responsiblities  for  the 
proper  use  of  appropriated  fund.s  and  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  Con 
gress  in  improving  our  stewardship  of  public 
funds.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  me 
anytime  you  have  a  question  on  Na\y  per 
formance;  I  will  ensure  a  factual  response 

I  appreciate  your  continued  support  of  a 
strong  defense. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  D.  Watkins. 
Admiral.  U.S.  Nan/. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  document  that  our 
very  professional  committee  staff 
relied  on  does,  in  fact,  say  4.800  dozen. 
There  was  a  mistake  made  however 
The  Navy  had  included  the  term 
•  dozen"  on  the  voucher,  apparently  in 
reference  to  the  lots  in  which  the  soft- 
balls  would  be  purchased. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide this  correction  for  the  statement 
that  appears  in  the  committee  report, 
and  also  agree  with  him  that  excessive 
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year  end  spending  is  a  problem  serious 
enough  that  the  facts  support  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  followed 
this  very  closely  from  the  moment 
that  he  first  raised  the  issue. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, when  the  Navy  plays  softball 
on  ships  they  do  lose  a  lot  of  balls  over 
the  side. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  both 
our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  been  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
competition  in  reengining  the  KC-135 
aircraft  fleet. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  on  the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R. 
4185.  Defense  appropriations  for  fi.scal 
1984.  will  in  no  way  adversely  affect 
the  proceedings  the  Air  Force  now  has 
underway  to  evaluate  and  qualify  in 
an  open  and  fully  competitive  proce- 
dure, an  additional  aircraft  modifica- 
tion faciMty,  in  connection  with  the 
program  of  installing  CFM-56  engines 
in  the  KC-135  aircraft:' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  committee  took  no  action  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AMENDMKNT  orKERED  BY  MR    PRICE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Price:  Page 
29  line  1.  strike  out  $21,040,610,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $21,082,410,000". 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  would 
add  $30  million  to  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  line  for  a  total  of 
$100  million,  the  amount  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  few 
years  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  strongly  supported  the  CRAF 
program.  We  have  viewed  this  pro- 
gram as  an  exceptionally  cost  effective 


way  to  increase  the  airlift  capability  so 
urgently  needed  by  our  combat  forces. 
In  essence,  this  program  involves 
modifying  civil  aircraft  to  carry  heavy 
and  bulky  military  cargo  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  CRAF-modified 
aircraft  would  come  under  military 
control  during  a  crisis. 

The  airlines  would  be  reimbursed  for 
the  down  time  of  the  aircraft  during 
the  modification  and  the  additional 
operating  costs  associated  with  the 
heavier  weight.  The  cost  of  the  modifi- 
cation would  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  these  costs  would  be  covered 
in  the  funding  line  I  am  proposing  to 
amend. 

The  road  to  an  effective  CRAF  pro- 
gram has  been  long  and  difficult.  Only 
recently  has  the  Air  Force  been  able 
to  define  a  long-term  program.  Just 
last  month  it  awarded  a  contract  to 
Pan  American  World  Airwa.vs  to 
modify  the  first  of  19  aircraft.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  CRAF  funding  contained 
in  this  bill  is  insufficient  to  fund  the 
next  contract  option  to  modify  air- 
craft two  through  five. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  the  Appropria- 
tions Defense  Subcommittee,  like  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  large- 
ly completed  its  work  before  the  Air 
Force  obtained  a  contract  on  the.se  op- 
tions. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
provide  an  additional  S30  million  for  a 
total  of  $100  million. 

If  sufficient  funds  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
option  will  have  to  be  renegotiated 
with  the  added  risk  of  price  increases. 

I  have  added  $11.8  million  to  my 
amendment  to  fund  the  Air  Force  buy 
of  six  C  12  aircraft. 

This  brings  the  total  of  the  amend- 
ment to  $41.8  million. 

Earlier,  an  amendment  passed  to  add 
a  similar  amount,  $11.8  million,  to  the 
procurement  account  for  the  Army  to 
provide  that  these  aircraft  will  be  pur- 
chased, rather  than  leased  under  the 
operation  and  maintenance  account, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  This  amendment 
just  makes  the  Air  Force  approach 
consistent. 

I  urge  approval  of  my  amendment, 

□  1610 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  as  far  as  the  C-12  air- 
craft contained  in  the  chairman's 
amendment  are  concerned,  the  Hou.se 
has  already  voted  to  procure— not 
lease-C-12's  for  the  Army  Guard. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
simply  do  the  same  thing  for  six  C- 
12s  for  the  Air  National  Guard? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  STRATTON  I  think  that  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Price  amendment. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppc-^ition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  has  al- 
ready appropriated  $70  million  for  the 
conversions  of  two  commercial  aircraft 
for  military  use  in  times  of  emergency 
The  Air  Force  negotiated  a  contract  m 
September  1983.  u.'^mg  $37.1  million  of 
fiscal  year  1981  CRAF  funds  to  con- 
\ert  one  commercial  aircraft 

The  authorization  committee,  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, chairs,  recommended  in  its  report 
that  $47.7  million  of  CRAF  funds  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1982  be  tran.';- 
ferred  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  KC  135 
modification  program,  and  this  bill 
provides  language  to  support  the  au- 
thorization recommendation. 

The  committee  supports  the  CRAF 
program  but  believ(\s  the  Air  Force 
does  not  because,  of  the  $135  million 
appropriated  for  CRAF  since  fiscal 
year  1974.  only  one  conversion  has 
been  completed.  Also,  the  Air  Force 
did  not  intend  to  fund  the  CRAF  pro- 
gram, and  provided  no  funds  in  the 
fi.scal  year  1985  POM  submission.  We 
support  the  CRAF  program.  We  are 
properly  funding  it  at  $70  million.  The 
committee  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
chairs  did  not  fund  the  requested 
amount.  I  would  a.sk  for  rejection  of 
t  his  amendment. 

Further,  as  far  a.^  the  six  C-12  i.ssue 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  keep 
seeing  throughout  this  debate  the  red 
flap  raised  that  these  aircraft  are  for 
th»  Air  National  Guard.  My  col- 
lia^'ues.  the  committee  in  this  bill  ha'; 
appropriated  an  amount  that  is  over 
and  above  the  budget  by  $1.2  billion, 
all  for  the  National  Guard  and  Re 
serves.  We  have  said  that  we  support 
this  program.  Ba.sed  on  an  Air  Force 
study.  It  appears  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
thi-m  to  lea.se  rather  than  to  buy  these 
aircraft,  and  we  have  included  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  title  of 
this  bill  $1  million  for  leasing  of  the 
SIX  aircraft.  There  is  no  reason  to  buy 
t  hese  aircraft  unless  you  want  to  give 
the  additional  money  to  the  Air  Force. 
We  must  be  frugal  in  how  we  spend 
our  dollars.  If  the  Air  Force  tells  us  it 
is  cheaper  to  lease  rather  than  to  buy 
these  aircraft  based  on  a  study,  we 
should  heed  their  recommendation 
and  not  spend  additional  money  to 
purchase  C-12  aircraft  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  Let  the  Guard  lease  C- 
12's  as  the  active  Air  Force  is  doing. 

Therefore.  I  ask  for  the  rejection  of 
this  amendment - 

Mr.  KDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  ri.se  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  thought  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
CRAF.  and  I  as  prepared  to  go  along 


with  the  CRAF  amendment.  I  thought 
we  had  done  what  was  necessary,  but 
if  tlie  gentleman  felt  strongly  about 
that  I  was  prepared  to  go  along  with 
him.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
gentleman  should  not  have  included 
the  C-12's  in  the  amendment.  We  have 
not  cut  out  any  C-12's,  We  were  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  save  some  money,  and 
so  we  called  for  leasing  the  C-12's.  We 
took  this  Lssue  up  last  week  in  the 
Army  section  of  the  bill,  along  with  a 
lot  of  other  amendments  that  became 
known  as  the  Montgomery  amend- 
ment, and  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Montgomery 
amendment.  That  amendment  was  ad- 
vertised around  the  floor  as  being  an 
amendment  for  the  National  Guard. 
Now.  on  this  amendment  we  are  told 
that  if  you  really  love  the  Air  Guard, 
you  have  got  to  vote  for  the  Price 
amendment. 

Our  committee's  action  is  not  for  or 
against  the  Guard.  It  is  trying  to  find 
a  better  way  to  spread  out  the  taxpay- 
ers  money  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  this  country.  We  have  concluded  on 
our  committee  that  you  can  lease 
these  planes  in  a  more  economical 
fashion  than  you  can  buy  them. 

So  I  would  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected.  Again.  I  am  sorry 
that  It  has  been  offered  m  a  way 
where  it  is  combined  with  tlu-  CRAF 
amendment,  I  would  ha\e  supported 
thai- 
Mr  STRATTON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
w  ords, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  modest 
amendment  offered  b\  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  (Mr. 
Prick:  I.  All  that  it  does— besides  the 
CRAF  program,  of  which  the  chair- 
man is  one  of  the  long  time  support- 
ers, and  has  now  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing the  Air  Force  that  they  ought  to 
go  along  with  CRAF-would  be  simply 
to  add  funds  for  the  six  C-12  aircraft 
which  were  authorized  earlier  by  the 
authorizing  committee  and  voted  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House. 

We  authorized  those  C-12  aircraft 
not  only  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
but  also  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  knocked  out 
the  six  C-12's  for  the  Air  National 
Guard,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
deference  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  we  ought  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
that  we  have  already  done  for  the 
Army  Guard  and  buy  these  fine  planes 
instead  of  leasing  them, 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama, 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 


knocked  out  six  C-12  aircraft.  We 
sirnply  devised  what  we  believed  to  be 
a  better  method  of  funding  those  air- 
craft. Would  the  gentleman  agree'' 

Mr,  STRATTON,  I  think  since  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  as  well  as 
this  Member,  are  interested  in  de- 
fense, and  we  do  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems when  we  are  trying  to  get  these 
defense  programs  through,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  particularly  helpful 
to  have  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  fighting  it 
out  on  the  House  floor.  We  ought  to 
be  working  together, 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  I  would 
have  thought  tiiat.  too. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Six  little  aircraft 
are  all  that  is  involved.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Price  amendment. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  DICKS  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR,  PRICE 

Mr,   DICKS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered  by   Mr.   Dicks  as  a 
.substitute   for  the   amendment  offered  by 
Mr.    Price:    Page    29.    line    1.    strike    out 
21.040.610.000'    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  21.070.610.000", 

Mr.  DICKS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  possible  compro- 
mise on  this  issue  to  separate  the  ques- 
tion of  C-12s  and  the  CRAF  program. 
My  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $30  million  for  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  program.  That 
was  the  understanding  that  our  com- 
mittee had  of  the  amendment  that 
was  going  to  be  offered.  The  question 
of  the  C-12's  can  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  this  amendment. 

The  CRAF  program,  m  my  view,  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  airlift  capa- 
bility. For  the  first  time  we  finally 
have  a  proposal,  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  Pan  American,  to  convert  19 
747's  for  CRAF  purposes.  If  we  get 
into  a  major  deployment  situation,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  enough  airlift 
within  our  Air  Force  to  handle  the  re- 
quirements. That  is  why  we  need  to 
add  to  our  CRAF  capability. 

I  hate  to  see  two  issues  get  mixed  up 
here  when  we  can  divide  the  questions, 
deal  with  CRAF.  which  I  think  those 
of  us  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  prepared  to  go  along  with,  and 
then  deal  with  the  question  of  C-12's 
at  a  later  point , 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

There  are  two  items  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  chairman. 
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the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price).  One  is  to  add  money  for  the 
purchase  of  C-12  aircraft,  which  is  an 
executive-type  transport,  small  propel- 
ler-driven aircraft,  and  the  other  is  $30 
million  for  CRAF. 

Mr  HKKS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  UUKINSON.  The  gentleman 
would  .separate  the  two  so  that  the 
only  thing  we  would  be  voting  on. 
then,  would  be  the  $30  million  for 
CRaF.  which  we  support. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Right. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  And  this  would 
not  preclude,  then,  another  amend- 
ment that  would  include  just  the  C- 
12:5'' 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  ought  to  pose  that 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  it  might 
make  some  difference  to  those  here,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INOUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  two  elements 
involved  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price).  The  substitute  would  delete 
one  of  those  items,  the  C-12  aircraft, 
leaving  only  CRAF. 

My  question  to  the  Chair  is:  If  the 
C-12  subject  matter  were  taken  out  of 
the  original  amendment,  could  an- 
other amendment  then  be  offered  to 
add  the  C  12"^ 

The  CM  AM  \'  \N  The  Chair  will 
advise  tlu  t^i  i.ii.  ii.<tn  that  once  the 
Price  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
figure  cannot  be  changed.  However, 
other  amendments  are  in  order  to  add 
additional  language  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  Chair  is 
saying,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  an  amendment  could  be 
crafted  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  C-12  but  the  dollar 
figure  could  not  be  changed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is  an  author- 
ized appropriation,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  wa-s  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I 
will  support  both,  but  I  can  certainly 
understand  that  there  is  a  dichotomy 
here  and  I  would  certainly  not  want  to 
see  the  CRAF  program  be  deleted. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  delighted  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  substitute  on 


this  side  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  offering  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  mi.ssiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related  equipment,  including  spare  part.s 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground  handling 
equipment,  and  training  devices;  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
ov.ned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  tJnited  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purpo.ses.  and  sucn  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expen.ses  nec- 
es-sary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents  and  transportation  of  things; 
$7,787,112,000.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1986. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  projected  workload  for  ship 
repair  of  Norfolk,  Va.-based  navy  ves- 
sels will  be  performed  outside  of  Nor- 
folk shipyards. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  shipyards  within  close 
geographical  distance  of  Norfolk  that 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  immedi- 
ately undertake  this  repair  and  over- 
haul workload.  Specifically,  the  Port 
of  Baltimore  offers  a  couple  ship 
repair  yards  that  are  under  severe  eco- 
nomic distress  at  this  time  but  could 
gear  up  almost  overnight  to  handle 
the  work  being  generated  in  the  Nor- 
folk area  Navy  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  page  84  of 
the  committee  report  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  Navy  should  review- 
its  homeport  ship  overhaul  and  repair 
policy. 

My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is:  Do 
you  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  shipyards  such  as  those  in 
Baltimore  be  given  consideration  for 
ship  repair  and  overhaul  work  on  Nor- 
folk-based Navy  vessels? 


Mr.  ADI'AiUiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  %•  '   York. 

Mr.  ADliAHHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor 
rect.  The  committee  recognizes  that 
there  are  several  shipyards  in  Balti- 
more that  are  available  for  handling 
the  needed  repair  and  overhaul  work 
on  Norfolk-based  Navy  vessels,  and 
tnerefore  intends  that  the  Navy  com 
petitively  consider  these  yards  as  well 
as  all  other  private  yards  on  the  east 
and  gulf  coasts  for  ship  repair  and 
overhaul  work  on  Norfolk.  Va  -based 
Navy  vessels. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Addabbo:  On 
page  30.  line  19.  strike  •$7.787.1 12.000'  and 
in.sert  m  lieu  thereof.  ■■$5..587.083.000".. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  my-ielf  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  m.vself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
strikes  all  funds,  a  total  of 
$2,200,029,000,  for  MX  procurement. 
Funds  for  development  and  testing  of 
MX  remain  in  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment only  addresses  fiscal  year  \9&^ 
MX  production. 

Let  me  speak  first  to  the  military 
utility  of  MX. 

If  Minuteman  silos  are  vulnerable, 
as  we  have  been  told,  then  putting  MX 
in  those  silos  does  no  good.  In  fact,  it 
makes  things  worse  because  a  10-war- 
head  MX  is  an  even  more  attractive 
target  than  a  3-warhead  Minuteman. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Soviets  cannot  si- 
multaneously attack  our  existing  land- 
based  ICBMs  and  bombers,  as  the 
Scowcroft  report  points  out.  I  would 
also  urge  Members  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  the  'prompt  hard  target  kill" 
capability  said  to  be  provided  by  MX  is 
already  provided  by  Minuteman  and 
Trident  C-4,  and  will  be  made  even 
greater  by  Trident  D  5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  military  itility,  paying  a  mini- 


:;,  i!Ti  i'i  i'SlA  billion  to  put  an  atlrac- 
!:•. I  !;iit;'t  in  a  vulnerable  silo  makes 
no  sense. 
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Mr  Chairman,  we  are  often  told 
that  we  must  build  MX  to  demon- 
strate our  national  resolve.  I  submit 
our  national  resolve  is  already  demon- 
.-t  rated  by  B-IB.  stealth  bomber. 
.-M.CM.  Trident  C  4.  and  Trident  D-5. 
Ill  luci.  we  already  have  9.000  strategic 
nuclear  warheads.  Going  to  14.000.  as 
the  administration  plans,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  working  for  arms  reductions. 
The  Soviets  know  how  strong  we  are, 
and  dropping  MX  deployment  will 
show  our  own  confidence  in  that 
strength. 

I  urge  the  House  to  remember  that 
every  past  system  which  started  out  as 
a  barKaining  chip  ended  up  being  fully 
deployed.  The  President  has  advised 
certain  House  Members  by  letter  thai 
he  will  deploy  a  mix  of  MX  and  Midg- 
etman  missiles.  This  is  no  bargaining 
chip. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  contains  $2.03  billion  for 
continued  R&D  of  MX  mi.ssile  it.self. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  endorses  other 
Scowcroft  recommendations  concern- 
ing improvement  of  strategic  forces, 
including  R&D  on  Midgetman,  $354 
million  and  the  D-5  Trident  II  missile, 
$1.5  billion.  I  emphasize  that  the  D-5 
will  have  the  same  accuracy  and  hard- 
target  killing  capability  as  MX.  The 
D-5  will  be  mobile  and  invulnerable  in 
24  million  square  miles  of  ocean.  And 
D-5  will  be  on-line  in  1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  all  Members. 
Funding  R&D  on  MX  provides  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  if  we  really  think  we 
need  one.  Funding  R&D  on  Midget- 
man  provides  a  way  of  addressing  Min- 
titeman  vulnerability.  My  amendment 
addres.ses  improvements  that  make 
sense  while  moving  toward  reduction 
of  nuclear  arms— such  as  the  Trident 
II  D-5  missile.  It  ahso  avoids  needless 
expenditure  of  at  least  $22.1  billion  at 
a  time  of  unprecedented  budget  defi- 
cits. 

Those  Members  who  believe  we  need 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  can  support 
continued  development  of  the  MX 
missile.  Tho.se  Members  who  support 
Midgetman  but  not  MX  tan  support 
my  amendment.  Those  Members  who 
believe  we  should  reduce  nuclear  arms 
through  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
but  at  the  same  time  make  improve- 
ments that  make  .sense,  can  also  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  acceptance  of 
mv  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  my.self  5  minutes, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  is  ever  with 
us.  It  is  a  tough  issue  to  deal  with,  but 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the 


Hou:,e  lliai  a.s  a  result  ol  the  deoate 
and  the  negotiations,  the  numerous 
meetings  with  the  National  Security 
Council,  with  the  President,  and  with 
the  President's  representati\es,  and 
with  the  resulting  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report  which  was  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congress  through  the 
President,  this  issue  has  been  thor- 
oughly debated,  it  has  been  thorough- 
ly considered,  and  it  has  led  in  my 
view  to  a  more  responsible  approach  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

I  think  we  now  come  to  the  point 
where,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  we  are 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  the  initial 
procurement  money  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. I  understand  that  there  are 
strong  views  on  both  sides,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  great  concern  that  Mem- 
bers have.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  as  a  result  of  this  continuing 
debate,  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  by 
Members  of  this  body  in  dealing  with 
the  administration,  as  a  result  of  all 
this  activity,  we  now  should  go  for- 
ward. I  believe  that  we  would  now  be 
foolish  if  we  allowed  the  START  talks 
to  flounder  as  a  result  of  some  lack  of 
resolve  in  the  House  or  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiN),  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks),  and  many 
others  who  have  participated  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  finest  dialog  between 
a  Congress  and  an  administration  on  a 
tough  subject  that  1  have  witnessed  in 
the  20  years  I  have  been  here.  I  think 
they  have  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  our  negotiating  position,  on  our  ef- 
forts at  the  START  table,  on  our  ef- 
forts vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  union,  and  on 
our  efforts  in  creating  a  responsible 
negotiating  stance  in  Geneva. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  as  a 
result  of  all  this  work,  we  now  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  we  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
try to  go  forward.  This  is  the  crucial 
point  in  the  whole  MX  debate.  This  is 
the  point  where  we  must,  I  think, 
decide  whether  vve  will  backslide, 
whether  we  will  flinch,  or  whether  we 
will  do  the  right  thing  and  provide  the 
funds  for  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.s,see  (Mr.  Gore)  to  discu.ss 
this  matter  further.  However,  at  this 
point  I  will  relinquish  the  floor  and 
allow  the  subcommittee  chairman  to 
yield  time  to  his  next  speaker. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  arc  four  compelling  reasons  to 
.scrap  this  land-ba.sed  MX  once  and  for 
all.  The  finst  is  cost,  the  .second  is  vul- 
nerability, the  third  is  the  clear  fact 
that  there  are  other  options  available, 
and  the  fourth  and  significant  fact  is 
the  impact  on  arms  control. 


On  the  whole  question  of  the  colos- 
sal cost,  we  cannot  afford  a  further 
step  toward  a  commitment  that  will 
end  up  costing  this  country  $27.4  bil- 
lion. We  cannot  afford  it  at  a  time 
when  the  deficit  for  this  year  alone 
approaches  the  figure  of  $200  billion. 
We  cannot  afford  this  unnecessary 
spending  at  a  time  when  people  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  last  2  years  have 
been  cut  dramatically,  and  I  refer  to 
the  significant  cuts  in  people  programs 
like  social  security,  like  medicare,  like 
student  loans,  and  like  housing.  We 
cannot  afford  this  costly  turkey  even 
at  the  time  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  second  compelling  reason  for  af- 
firming this  amendment  and  deleting 
the  program  is  the  whole  question  of 
vulnerability.  We  have  now  looked  at 
35  different  basing  modes,  and  the  re- 
ality is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
land-based  mode  that  is  invulnerable. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  go 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  the 
land-based  missile,  it  is  an  invitation 
for  the  Russians  with  their  SSlS's  and 
SS19's  to  make  the  MX  a  highly  vul- 
nerable target  and  to  invite  a  first 
strike  by  the  Russians. 

The  third  compelling  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  land-based  missile  is  the 
availability  of  other  options  that  are 
le-ss  vulnerable  and  more  defensible. 
We  are  at  this  time  developing  missiles 
that  can  be  used  from  submarines  and 
missiles  that  can  be  used  from  super- 
sonic bombers,  and  in  each  case  we  do 
not  have  the  flagrant  vulnerability 
that  we  have  with  the  land-based  MX. 
So  because  of  the  mobility  and  be- 
cau.se  of  the  defensibility  of  these 
other  options,  we  should  not  proceed 
with  the  land-based  MX. 

Finally  and  significantly,  we  have 
the  whole  question  of  the  impact  on 
arms  control.  This  will  not  be  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  The  history  of  bargain- 
ing chips  is  that  once  they  are  de- 
ployed, they  are  a  weapon  and  they 
are  there  permanently.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  current  climate  of 
good  will,  if  we  are  concerned  with 
keeping  the  talks  going,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned with  our  perception  in  the 
world,  we  ought  to  scuttle  this  land- 
based  missile,  and  scuttle  it  once  and 
for  all. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  of 
cost,  vulnerability,  other  options,  and 
the  impact  on  arms  control,  we  ought 
to  vote  yes  on  this  amendment  and 
ground  this  land-based  MX.  and 
ground  it  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  ve  spoke  of  third 
generation  missiles  that  we  had  versus 
a   fifth  generation   in   the   interconti- 
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nental  ballistic  missiles  that   the  So\  i 
ets    had     My    roncern    is    with    futurf 
generations  of  people,  not   future  Ken 
erations  of  missiles 

U't  us  not  talk  about  weapons  Let 
us  talk  about  the  survival  of  the 
human  race 

lASt  December  I  left  Sloan  Ketter- 
ing Memorial  Hospital  to  come  down 
to  vote  against  the  MX  I  have  recov- 
ered, and  God  willing.  I  will  survive 
But  today  1  year  later  our  own  u  cap- 
ons are  our  own  greatest  danger  And 
the  real  concern  is  that  if  we  continue 
to  stockpile  these  nuclear  weapons. 
the  survival  of  human  kind  those 
alive  today,  and  all  future  generatirxis 
that  may  never  even  exist  because,  a 
dreadful  and  ever  increasing  po.ssibili 
ty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Addabbo  amendment  and  make  the 
world  more  secure  for  our  children 
and  all  the  children  yef  to  be  born. 

D  1640 

Mr  FnWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  fi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman       from        Icnnessee       <Mr 

GORE) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  I  appreciate  him  yieUliiiK  this 
time  and  I  appreciate  tiis  kind  words 
earlier  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  and  with  others  in 
fashioning  this  unprecedented  agree- 
ment between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  Government 

Some  here  today  will  vote  against 
MX  because  they  view  it  as  absolutely 
bad;  others  will  vote  for  it  because 
they  view  it  as  indespensible.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  on  either  side  that  has 
not  been  said  before,  in  the  long  strug- 
gle leading  to  this  moment. 

However.  I  have  been  associated 
with  a  small  group  (jf  Members  whose 
position  on  the  MX  w;i.s  conditional; 
explicitly  linked  to  our  demands  for 
changes  in  the  adminstrai  ion  s  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  weapons  procure- 
ment and  to  strategic  arms  (■(intr(jl.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  our  approach  to 
this  issue,  that  the  vote  which  I  am 
about  to  cast  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  accounting  and  appraisal  of 
what  has  occured. 

iJetween  April  and  September,  the 
administration  has  made  15  changes. 
It  has; 

First,  agreed  to  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report,  which  contained  a 
clear  criticism  of  the  President's  ap- 
proaches to  new  weapons  and  to  arms 
control. 

Second,  accepted  that  it  must  pursue 
stability,  defined  as  the  avoidance  of 
first  strike  capabilities,  in  both  its 
weapons  procurement  and  arms  con- 
trol policies. 

Third,  stated  that  it  would  exercise 
restraint  in  deployment  plans  for  the 
MX.  by  stopping  at  levels  that  could 
not  compromise  a  first-strike  capabil- 


ity.   e\en    in    the   absence   of   an   arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Fourth,  publically  stipulated  that,  in 
the  context  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, the  number  of  MX  requested 
for  national  security  could  be  revised 
downward. 

Fifth,  undertaken  to  alter  the  U.S. 
START  propo.sal  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  general  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Sixth,  acted  on  the  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  develop  a 
single  warhead  ICBM.  and  lay  stress 
in  negotiations,  on  shifting  away  from 
MIRV'ed  weapons  toward  single  war- 
head systems,  as  a  path  to  strategic 
stability. 

Seventh,  acquiesced  to  the  Aspin 
amendment,  which  ties  MX  deploy- 
ment in  silos,  to  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment of  the  small  single  warhead 
ICBM 

Eighth,  acquiesced  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  cut  funding  for  MX  pro- 
ducing in  fiscal  year  1984  to  levels  con- 
sistent with  bO.  rather  than  100  MX. 

Ninth,  dropped  demands  in  START 
that  ballistic  mi.ssile  launchers  be  lim- 
ited to  850.  indicating  that  a  higher 
number  more  consistent  with  stabili- 
ty, could  be  negotiated. 

Tenth,  agreed  to  drop  the  idea  of 
two  phases  of  negotiation  in  START, 
and  to  accept  a  single  phase  of  talks  in 
which  all  U.S.  systems  would  be  on  the 
table  at  once. 

Eleventh,  deemphasized  the  throw 
weight  problem,  and  subordinated  it  to 
the  objective  of  deep  cuts  in  ballistic 
missile  warhead  totals,  and  to  stabili- 
ty- 
Twelfth,  dropped  rigid  insistence  on 
subceilings  for  Soviet  heavy  ICBM's, 
though  retaining  the  view  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  those  weapons 
are  indispensible. 

Thirteenth,  offered,  in  the  build- 
down  proposal,  a  proposition  to  the 
Soviets  which  links  modernization  and 
reductions. 

Fourteenth,  proposed  to  negotiate  a 
trade  off  between  Soviet  advantages  in 
ballistic  missiles  and  U.S.  advantages 
in  heavy  bombers  and  bomber  arma- 
ment; explicitly,  air-launched  cruise 
missiles. 

Fifteenth,  named  one  of  the  most 
technically  proficient  members  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  as  a  delegate  to 
the  START  talks,  representing  in  his 
person  and  his  attitudes,  the  interests 
of  moderates  in  both  parties. 

These  actions  occured,  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  against  the 
background  of  a  series  of  moves  clear- 
ly aimed  at  diminishing  United  States- 
Soviet  tensions  where  possible.  They 
continued  even  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Korean  airline  disaster.  They  rep- 
resent not  only  a  change  in  focus  for 
the  negotiations,  but— in  the  aggre 
gate— evidence  of  serious  intent;  and 
they  also  provide  commitments  which 
the  Congress  can  and  should  use  in 


gaging  administration  requests  for 
weapons  in  the  coming  authorization 
bill. 

While  I  could  have  wished  for  more, 
and  certainly  wish  these  things  had 
happened  earlier,  the  fact  is  they  have 
occured.  and  they  create  a  context 
within  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
vote  in  favor  of  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  MX.  It  will  be  for  future 
sessions  of  the  Congress  to  test  the 
alinement  between  our  procurement 
plans  and  our  concerns  for  stability, 
our  concerns  for  stability  and  our  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  Such  an  aline- 
ment. though  imperfect  and  imprecise, 
exists  at  this  moment.  If  Soviet  lead 
ers  are  wise  enough  to  respond  to  it. 
the  seeds  of  an  agreement,  planted 
over  the  summer,  could  develop  de- 
spite the  chill  in  our  current  relations. 
The  President  so  far  has  lived  up  to 
his  end  of  this  unprecedented  agree- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  live  up  to 
our  end  of  the  agreement.  We  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  with  a  biparti- 
san effort. 
We  must  defeat  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  weeks  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .said  to 
a  group  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
support  the  MX  mi.ssile  that  he  was 
never  aware  that  our  proposal  was 
construed  by  the  Soviets  to  be  .so  one- 
sided. An  amazing  admission  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  One 
would  assume  that  by  October  1983  he 
would  have  had  more  than  a  little  fa- 
miliarity with  arms. 

The  gentleman  from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr. 
Gore)  has  outlined.  I  think,  effective- 
ly what  the  supporters  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile who  are  strong  advocates  of  arms 
control  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
The  irony  of  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  is  the  build-down 
proposal  that  has  been  circulated  by 
the  administration  publicly,  and  pre- 
sumably to  the  Soviets,  is  not  stabiliz- 
ing. 

One.  of  course,  has  to  wonder  about 
an  administration  that  is  only  moved 
to  arms  control  when  it  lusts  after  a 
new  weapon;  but  having  understood 
that,  one  needs  to  now  examine  the 
notion  of  a  build-down  and  whether  it 
makes  any  sense,  because  it  seems  to 
me  now  if  you  take  pencil  in  hand,  you 
will  find  that  in  light  of  the  build- 
down  proposal,  the  MX  mi.ssile  makes 
even  less  sense.  If  you  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  the  notion,  and  I  assume 
that  we  all  are.  of  reducing  the  war- 
head to  silo  ratio,  if  you  biuld  100  MX 
missiles  and  then  are  required  to 
reduce  2,000  land-based  warheads, 
that  would  lea\e  you  more  vulnerable 
with  100  land-based  MX  missiles  today 
than  we  currently  are  with  the  force 


as  it  is  presently  configured.  That  does 
not  make  any  sense 

Nuclear  weapons  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  to  deter  the  other  side 
from  using  their  nuclear  weapons.  The 
idea  of  limited  nuclear  war.  flexible 
counterforce  response  with  nuclear 
weapons,  is  about  as  irrational  as  any 
idea  anyone  has  ever  heard.  If  you 
accept  that  notion,  you  then  have  to 
accept  as  a  corollary  to  that  premise 
the  idea  that  a  survivable  accurate 
second-strike  force  is  all  that  you  need 
to  deter  the  Soviets  from  starting  a 
nuclear  war.  or  from  using  their  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  pressure  you  on  some 
other  part  of  the  planet  during  the 
period  of  a  crisis.  H  you  accept  cither 
of  those  two  beliefs,  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  to  the  contrary,  you 
must  reject  the  MX  missile  because  it 
fits  neither  one  of  them.  It  is  not  sur 
vivable  and  as  it  is  currently  based,  it 
could  only  be  used  in  a  first  strike, 
something  that  we  have  foresworn  as 
a  policy  in  this  Government. 

The  notion  of  a  bargaining  chip  also 
IS  fraught  with  danger.  Bargaining 
chip  weapons  become  weapons.  That 
ha.s  been  the  history  of  arms  control. 

We  are  saying  to  the  Soviets.  We 
want  .vou  to  behave  better  and  if  yoj 
don't,  we  will  do  something  stupid.  We 
will  waste  a  lot  of  money  on  a  mi.ssile 
that  is  not  sur\lvable.  " 

That  does  not  .seem  to  me  to  be  the 
way  to  move  the  Soviets. 

Now.  I  suggest  that  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  stability  and  in 
arms  control  recognize  that  this  ad- 
rriinistration  has  negotiated  with  you. 
but  they  have  not  negotiated  with  the 
So\  lets.  I  also  say  that  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a  survivable  second-strike 
force  which  is  not  provocative,  you  can 
go  ahead  and  build  the  Midget  man. 
But  so  long  as  MX  is  alive,  you  will 
never  see  Midget  man  deplo\ed.  All 
you  will  see  is  MX  and  more  MX. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DtiRBiNi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  critics  of  the  MX 
(Peacekeeper)  missile  worry  a  lot. 
They  worry  that  the  mi.ssile  is  not 
needed.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  land-based  leg  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  triad  is  becoming  increasingly 
aged.  Our  Minutemen  III  mi.ssiles  are 
becoming  less  effective  because  of 
time-related  attrition.  Just  as  there  is 
a  consensus  that  our  aged  B-52's  must 
be  .soon  replaced  by  the  B-1.  and  later. 


the  Stealth,  the  need  to  modernize  our 
land-based  leg  of  the  triad  must  also 
be  realized. 

Critics  ha\e  also  claimed  the  MX  is  a 
destabilizing  weapon  which  the  United 
States  might  use  in  a  first-strike 
against  the  Soviets.  This  .lust  plain  is 
not  the  case.  As  our  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, Hon.  John  Porter,  stated  re- 
cently: 

!f  we  were  deploying  MX  in  numbers  that 
the  Soviets  are  deployinK  SS-18's.  the  desta- 
bilizing argument  would  be  credible.  But  we 
are  not.  The  So\  iei.s  already  have  in  place 
iuindreds  of  SS-18  s  and  are  deploying  three 
more  of  these  10-warhead  missiles  a  month 
in  super-hardened  silos.  .  .  .  This  is  what  is 
de.stabilizing 

In  fact,  the  number  of  MX's  the  bi- 
partisan Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  has 
recommended  is  even  less  than  the 
number  the  previous  administration 
sought.  Clearly,  the  United  Stales  is 
not  seeking  a  first-strike  capability  by 
the  gradual  deployment  of  only  100 
Peacekeeper  missiles. 

Opponents  of  the  MX  also  worry 
that  building  the  MX  will  lead  to  a 
new  step  in  the  arms  race,  whereby 
the  Soviets  will  follow  suit  and  build 
yet  another  ICBM  or  weapon  of 
destruction.  The  record  speaks  for 
itself,  here.  The  MXs  counterpart  in 
the  Soviet  inventory  is  the  SS  18:  a 
highly  accurate  lO-warhead  ICBM 
which  has  been  operational  and  de- 
ployed for  several  years  now.  Just  as 
the  Soviets  said  they  would  respond  to 
the  United  States  placing  Pershing  II 
ballistic  missiles  in  Europe  by  moving 
new  SS-21's  into  Eastern  European 
countries,  they  have  again  actually 
foreshadowed  U.S.  deployments,  or 
even  plans  for  deployment.  A  high- 
ranking  Soviet  general  recently  admit- 
ted that  SS~2rs  are  already  in  Eastern 
Europe.  To  charge  that  the  United 
States  IS  responsible  for  another  round 
in  the  arms  race  is  to  deny  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  key  areas 
which  need  to  be  redressed  immediate- 

l.v. 

The  MX  Peacekeeper  missile  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  much-needed 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
triad.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment  to  delete  production 
funds  from  this  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bill,  and  continue  the  bipartisan 
support  for  this  program  began  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission. 

The  MX  IS  also  essential  to  achieve  a 
true  arms  control  debate  through  the 
START  proposal. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  two  prime  points  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  this  afternoon.  I  have 
the  feeling,  sitting  here  listening  to 
the  debate,  that  .somehow  we  have  not 
made  any  progress  in  all  the  years  now 
that  we  have  been  considering  the 
MX. 
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We  have  been  through  about  10 
years  of  development,  and  10  years  of 
indecision.  We  find  oursehes  today 
faced  with  one  more  effort  by  the  crit- 
ics who  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  abide 
by  prior  decisions  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration,  that  we  should  m 
fact  proceed  with  the  MX. 

I  am  persuaded,  based  upon  the  good 
faith  effort  that  the  President  has 
made,  that  he  is  indeed  very  serious 
about  arms  control.  I  have  been  very 
impressed  v^ith  the  quality  of  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  and  my  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks i.  and  others 
who  have  tried  to  put  together  a  truly 
bipartisan  package.  The  future  works 
with  respect  to  the  MX  and  the  efforts 
toward  arms  control  in  Geneva. 

It  has  been  a  model  of  cooperation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  and  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parlies, 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we 
do  find  ourselves  here  today  still  unde- 
cided, indecisive,  unable  or  perhaps 
unwilling  to  get  on  with  it.  We  have 
debated  the  issue  endlessly.  We  find 
ourselves  now  in  difficult  circum- 
stances in  Wyoming.  I  obviously  have 
special  knowledge  where  the  MX  is 
concerned,  because  it  has  been  select- 
ed for  deployment  in  my  congre.ssional 
district  in  my  State  of  Wyoming.  The 
MX  is  not  like  your  ordinary  military 
facility  or  military  installation.  It  is 
not  a  project  that  has  been  welcomed 
with  open  arms  either  in  Wyoming  or 
any  place  else  in  the  country.  We  have 
agreed  to  take  it.  and  that  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  my  constituents,  because  everybody 
else  seems  to  be  prepared  to  say  they 
are  for  a  strong  defense,  but  they  want 
the  missile  deployed  in  somebody 
el.se  s  backyard. 

We  have  been  willing  to  step  for- 
ward to  accept  the  package,  despite 
the  controversy  generated  at  home,  in 
spite  of  the  impact  that  will  occur  in 
southeastern  Wyoming  as  a  result  of 
this  decision,  but  we  would  like  a  deci- 
sion. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  critics  rec- 
ognize, after  we  have  made  one  more 
effort  here  today,  that  in  fact  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  program,  that  we  do 
want  to  go  forward  with  construction 
on  the  program,  that  we  do  want  to  go 
forward  with  ad.justing  and  adapting 
to  the  impact  that  is  going  to  occur  in 
Wyoming  as  a  result  of  this  decision. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  Addabbo  amendment.  If  you 
believe  in  modernizing  our  strategic 
forces,  you  have  to  vote  no  on  the  Ad- 
dabbo amendment.  If  you  believe  in 
serious  arms  control  and  if  you  believe 
that  finally  after  10  years  it  is  time  to 
make  a  decision,  you  have  to  vote  no 
on  the  Addabbo  amendment. 
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Mr  A1)I)AHH('  Mr  Chairman.  I 
vicUi  1  niiruiif  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana 'Mr   McCloskey). 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman lor  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.sh  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  ICBM.  After  extensive 
studv  of  thi.s  issue,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  MX  ICBM  is  the  wrong  weapon 
for  the  wrong  mission  at  the  wrong 
time.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  ini- 
tial justification  for  the  MX  ICBM 
\».a.s  to  proMde  a  survivable  and  mod- 
ernized leg  for  our  strategic  triad,  the 
MX  fails  this  test.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  was  quite  clear  in  its  em- 
phasis that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  move  away  from 
the  destabilizing  MIRV'd  systems 
which  are  vulnerable  to  attack.  Yet 
the  mi.ssion  of  the  MX  based  in  silo  lo- 
cations well-known  to  the  Soviets  puts 
us  on  a  course  opposite  of  that  recom- 
tr.i  lult  (1  by  the  Scowcroft  Commi-ssion. 
Hit^ti  level  Pentagon  officials  and 
.It  tier  former  officials  now  outside  the 
( ;  ..  -  !  liiiient  but  with  extensive  expe- 
r  .  :  .  ;;;  ICBM  design  and  develop- 
r..:'  .Mil  admit  privately  that  the 
.M.X  i  I.-  little  if  any  real  military 
value.  Finally,  at  a  time  when  we  could 
accommodate  both  the  aims  of  arms 
control  and  redirect  defense  dollars 
toward  systems  that  actually  do  im- 
prove our  national  defense,  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  terminate  the  MX. 
This  would  not  reflect  the  lack  of  will 
to  make  a  decision.  Indeed,  termina- 
tion of  the  program  would  be  the  right 
decision. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  expressed  strong  concern  about 
the  consequences  of  putting  the  MX 
into  a  very  vulnerable  basing  mode. 

We  would  prefer  to  accelerate  devel 
opment  of  the  small,  mobile  single 
warhead  ICBM  as  a  long-range  answer 
to  modernizing  our  strategic  triad. 
Some  experts  have  told  me  that  an  ini- 
tial version  of  an  SSICBM  could  be 
operational  from  silos  within  48 
months.  However,  becau.se  of  the  de- 
termination to  pursue  deployment  of  a 
vulnerable  MIRVd  ICBM.  we  will 
have  to  wait  perhaps  another  decade 
before  initial  operating  capability  of 
an  SSICBM.  It  is  foolish  to  believe 
that  Soviet  ICBM  accuracies— the  ca- 
pability which  prompted  work  on  the 
MX  in  a  survivable  basing  mode  in  the 
first  place— will  get  worse.  Indeed,  all 
the  MX  represents  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  partial  vindication  of  their 
decision  to  develop  a  highly  accurate 
ICBM  force.  What  we  are  doing  is  in- 
creasmg  the  value  of  military  targets 
in  our  country  which  they  have  al- 
ready decided  to  hit.  Supporters  of  the 
MX  program  who  also  sub.scribe  to  the 
view  that  the  Soviets  are  capable  ol 
launching  a  disarming  nuclear  strike 
against  U.S.  mi.ssile  fields  should 
ponder  this.  Of  the  750  Soviet  ICBMs 


which  are  advertised  to  have  accura- 
cies and  payloads  capable  to  accom- 
plish this  theoretical  threat,  it  would 
require  only  20  to  30  of  these  missiles 
assuming  MIRV'd  payloads  of  at  least 
8  warheads  each  to  totally  wipe  out 
the  100  MX  planned  for  deployment 
by  1989.  But  wait,  .say  supporters.  The 
purpose  of  MX  could  be  to  lanuch  on 
warning  or  to  threaten  Soviet  missile 
silos  in  the  same  way  we  are  now  sup- 
posedly threatened.  This  argument 
fails  as  well  since  we  will  not  deploy 
MX  ICBM's  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
achieve  two  on  one  targetting  of 
Soviet  SS-18.  SS-19.  and  other  ICBMs 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  ICBM  is  lit- 
erally a  weapons  program  going  no- 
where. And  yet,  we  are  about  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  $28  billion  pro- 
gram without  assurance  that  it  will 
contribute  one  nickel's  worth  of  added 
deterrence.  Current  land-bnsed  ICBM 
forces,  together  with  our  submarine 
missile  forces  and  crusie  mi.ssile- 
equipped  bomber  force,  provide  mas- 
sive nuclear  striking  power.  Going  for- 
ward with  MX  will  be  a  dangerous  re- 
dundancy that  we  do  not  need  and 
which  is  only  soaking  up  funds  from 
future  systems  which  we  may  definite- 
ly require.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  funding  of  the  MX  ICBM 
and  approve  the  amendment  before 
us. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  believe  in  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  the  key  to 
a  strong  national  defense  is  the  ability 
to  make  choices,  to  set  priorities,  and 
to  invest  in  those  things  which  really 
make  us  strong.  We  have  debated  this 
MX  mi.ssile  throughout  this  year  and  I 
think,  if  anything,  the  more  that  we 
debate  it.  the  clearer  it  becomes,  that 
it  is  a  destabilizmg  weapon  that  does 
not  advance  our  security  and  that 
costs  a  fortune. 

In  times  of  $200  billion  budget  defi- 
cits, we  are  going  to  have  to  have  the 
strength  to  say  no  to  the  MX  mi.ssile. 
in  order  to  have  the  resources,  both 
for  our  domestic  economy  and  for  a 
truly  strong  national  defense. 

The  point  of  decision  is  upon  us  now. 
It  is  now  that  we  have  to  make  the 
choice.  Once  we  move  forward  with  de- 
ployment, we  will  find  it  very  hard  to 
turn  back. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  resolve  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  strong  de- 
fense and  aLso  believe  in  a  .secure  econ- 
omy are  ready  to  .say  no  to  this  weap- 
ons system  which  will  not  advance 
either  purpo.se. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 


Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Addabbo  amendment.  This  is  not 
like  the  issue  we  will  be  facing  later, 
with  the  Pershing  and  cruise  missile 
where  the  web  of  relationships  with 
allies  is  involved. 

This  is  essentially  an  American  idea, 
one  to  be  made  in  America.  I  heard 
earlier  that— what  was  it  — 15  accom- 
modations have  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  return  for  votes  for  the 
MX. 

Those  same  accommodations  can 
prevail  if  we  vote  money  only  for 
R&D.  as  proposed  in  the  Addabbo 
amendment.  We  do  not  need  to  vote 
money  for  procurement.  The  argu- 
ment for  MX  gets  down  to  creation  of 
a  bargaining  chip.  ^'X  is  a  bargaining 
chip  that  potentially  involves  lives,  not 
only  weapons. 

It  is  a  bargaining  chip,  if  one  looks 
at  the  history  of  arms  control  and 
arms  buildup,  that  threaten  to  hurt 
the  gambler.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
not  just  take  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment for  granted  but  that  we  rise  to- 
gether, and  vote  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  cut  $2.1  bil- 
lion for  production  of  the  first  21  MX 
mi.ssiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  torturous  debate  we  have  had 
over  this  mi.ssile.  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  mixed  feelings 
about  the  MX. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  my  colleagues 
have  voted  for  the  MX  along  line, 
knowing  that  there  was  alwa.vs  an  op- 
portunity later  on  to  stop  the  weapons 
system. 

Well,  today  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

Today,  we  will  be  deciding  whether 
to  actually  produce  the  MX  missile. 

And  remember,  when  we  begin  pro- 
ducing the  MX.  there  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
MX  today  and  .say  you  can  always  stop 
the  mi.ssile  later. 

Once  we  open  the  MX  production 
line,  it  will  never  be  clo.sed. 

So  here  is  what  we  are  buying  if  we 
open  up  the  MX  production  line. 

We  are  buying  a  finst-strike  capabil- 
ity foi  our  mi.ssile  forces. 

The  MX  is  designed  to  destroy  land- 
based  Soviet  ICBM's  in  their  silos. 

If  you  take  the  1.000  warheads  that 
will  be  on  the  100  MX  missiles  and 
combine  them  with  the  1.650  warheads 
already  on  the  550  advanced  Minute- 
man     111     missile,     that      represents 


enough  nuclear  firepower  to  threaten 
ail  1.400  Soviet  ICBMs 

That  gives  the  United  States  a  first- 
.^trike  capability 

That  KUf.s  the  United  States  a  capa- 
bility It  doe.s  not  need  and  does  not 
want  — unle.ss  anyone  believes  we  will 
ever  have  to  launch  a  preemptive 
attack  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  open  the  MX  production  line, 
we  will  be  buying  a  mi.ssile  that  will  be 
putting  the  MX  in  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  basing  modes  imaginable. 

The  MX  mi.ssile  will  be  put  in  exist- 
ing Mmuteman  silos.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  era.se  the  vulner- 
abiity  problem  as  he  would  a  line  from 
the  script,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  missiles  will  be  extremely  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  attack. 

Even  the  Air  Force  has  projected 
t  hat  as  few  as  1  percent  of  the  MX 
missile  in  Minuteman  silo  would  sur- 
M\e  a  Soviet  first  strike  by  1990. 

in  other  words,  we  will  be  buying  a 
missile  system  that  is  only  1  percent 
effective. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  little  mili- 
tary justification  for  deploying  this 
v.eapon. 

The  only  justification  that  is  left  for 
the  MX  is  political. 

Some  say  we  need  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  to  force  the  Soviets  into 
reductions.  Of  course,  the  White 
House  has  been  very  elusive  on  wheth- 
er the  MX  IS  a  bargaining  chip  or  it  is 
^■Ding  to  be  produced  no  matter  what 
I  lie  Soviets  do. 

But  even  if  the  MX  is  a  bargaining 
chip,  the  only  thing  the  deployment 
will  do  is  propel  the  Soviets  to  contin- 
ue the  nuclear  arms  race.  Anyone  who 
believes  that  Yuri  Andropov  will  re- 
spond to  our  producing  the  MX  by 
meekly  cutting  his  forces  is  living  in  a 
fairy  tale  world. 

No.  when  we  produce  the  MX  you 
can  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  will 
produce  a  comparable  weapon  like  the 
SS-X-24. 

Another  political  justification  for 
the  MX  is  that  it  is  needed  as  part  of 
an  arms  control  package  the  adminis- 
tration is  presenting  at  Geneva— that 
it  is  needed  for  our  START  negotia- 
tions to  succeed. 

Well.  I  hate  to  be  the  one  to  break 
the  bad  news,  but  those  START  nego- 
tiations are  dead  in  the  water  at 
Geneva.  In  fact  the  only  talk  now  at 
Geneva  is  whether  the  Soviets  will 
walk  out  of  START  if  we  begin  deploy- 
ing Pershing  II  and  crui.se  missiles  in 
Europe. 

The  administration's  arms  control 
package  now  seems  to  change  with 
every  .season  of  the  year. 

The  latest  fall  package  that  has 
been  taken  to  Geneva  is  the  so-called 
build-down  proposal. 

Build-down  is  now  the  arms  control 
package  the  administration  is  using  to 
get  the  MX  funded. 


What  is  build-down?  Well,  it  is  a  con- 
cept that  is  about  as  elusive  as  the  bar- 
gaining chip. 

Talk  to  a  hundred  build-down  sup- 
porters and  you  will  get  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent versions  of  build-down. 

But  one  common  thread  that  runs 
through  all  the  build-down  proposals 
is  that  they  all  allow  the  Pentagon's 
nuclear  weapons  programs  to  proceed 
unimpeded.  They  all  allow  the  super- 
powers to  continue  the  qualitative 
arms  race. 

And  they  all  would  allow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  MX. 

Let  us  face  it  though,  the  adminis- 
tration is  just  using  the  build-down 
proposal  as  a  cover  to  get  Congress  to 
pass  the  MX. 

In  fact,  if  the  administration  were 
really  serious  about  build-down,  the 
last  thing  it  would  want  to  build  is  the 
MX. 

Many  versions  of  build-down  call  for 
retiring  two  old  warheads  for  every 
new  one  we  deploy. 

If  the  administration  deploys  100 
MX  missiles  with  their  1.000  war- 
heads, that  means  it  has  to  destroy 
2.000  warheads  from  its  ICBM  stock- 
pile. 

It  would  have  to  dismantle  550  Min- 
uteman III  missiles  and  350  Minute- 
man  II  and  Titan  missiles.  That  would 
reduce  our  total  number  of  ICBM 
launchers  from  1.050  to  just  250. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
1,050  land-based  target.'^  the  Soviets 
would  have  only  250  ICBM  targets. 

I  would  think  the  biggest  supporter 
of  the  MX  and  build  down-might  be 
the  Soviets  becau.se  it  would  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  targets  they  have  to 
hit. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  mis- 
sile makes  no  military  sense.  It  makes 
no  arms  control  sense.  It  makes  no  po- 
litical sense.  And  it  makes  no  defense 
sense. 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  tense  situation  than  the  present 
state  of  world  affairs.  We  have  had 
the  tragedy  in  Lebanon.  We  have  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  We  have  the 
Korean  airliner  shoot-down. 

We  have  the  leaders  of  both  super- 
powers attacking  each  other  in  the 
press. 

It  is  time  to  sound  a  voice  of  reason. 

It  is  time  to  let  cool  heads  prevail. 

It  is  time  to  ea.se  the  tensions. 

It  is  time  to  give  real  arms  control  a 
chance. 

It  is  time  to  stop  production  of  the 
MX  missile. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      W^isconsin      (Mr. 

ASPIN>. 

Mr.  ASPIN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
debate  here  today  is  important,  and  it 
is  important  to  look  back  over  the  last 
year  as  to  what  has  happened,  because 


I  think  that  several  things  have  really 
obscured  some  important  changes  that 
have  occurred  over  the  past  year. 

The  Korean  plane  shoot  down,  the 
invasion  of  Grenada  has  really  ob- 
scured some  important  changes  in 
arms  control,  and  in  the  whole  arms 
control  front  that  has  gone  on  over 
this  last  year. 

We  embarked  on  an  experimental 
cooperation  last  year  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  MX  be  given  up  as  a 
vulnerable-in\ulnerable  basing  mode. 
What  the  Scowcroft  Commission  said 
is  you  cannot  base  the  MX  in  an  invul- 
nerable way. 

We  are  going  to  build  a  small  single 
warhead  instead. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  said  we 
need  a  new  arms  control  approach,  an 
arms  control  approach  that  recognizes 
that  we  are  building  a  small  single 
w-arhead  missile,  and  an  arms  control 
approach  that  recognizes  that  we  have 
to  have  limitations  on  warheads. 
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And  surprisingly  enough,  those 
changes  have  taken  place.  We  are 
building  a  small  single  warhead  mis- 
sile. We  have  a  new  arms  control  ap- 
proach, at  least  so  far.  and  I  think 
that  those  changes  are  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  MX.  then,  in 
this  constellation?  It  is  not  to  be  an  in- 
vulnerable system.  It  really  is  to  be  a 
bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  a  classic  bargaining  chip 
situation  out  there  now.  Various 
people  who  have  spoken  previously, 
earlier  today,  have  pointed  out  that  it 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  build 
100  MX's  if  you  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  the  arms  control  proposals  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  on  the 
table,  and  I  agree.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  So  you  have  a  classic  bargain- 
ing chip  situation. 

You  are  saying  to  the  Soviets  we  are 
going  ahead  with  an  MX  missile,  or 
100  MX  missiles,  and  we  have  an  arms 
control  proposal  out  there  for  you  to 
sign.  If  you  accept  the  arms  control 
proposal  it  is  unlikely— v.e  do  not  say 
it— but  it  is  unlikely  by  looking  at  the 
numbers  that  we  will  go  with  100 
MX's. 

If  you  do  not  accept  the  arms  con- 
trol proposal  or  something  like  it.  our 
plan  is  to  build  100  MX  missiles. 

It  is  a  cla.ssic  bargaining  chip  situa- 
tion. 

Do  not  disparage,  do  not  disparage 
the  use  of  bargaining  chips.  Bargain- 
ing chips  were  absolutely  critical  in 
SALT  I. 

Remember  in  SALT  I  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  an  enormous 
debate  on  the  ABM  system.  It  was  nip 
or  tuck  in  1969  and  1970. 
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Finallv,  th.rn-  \'.:i-s  a  vote  where  it 
wa-s  a  Uv  vote  in  the  other  body  and 
the  Vice  President,  then  Spiro  Agnew. 
voted  in  favor  of  !hf  ARM  and  the 
ABM  s'.  stem  p;i. >.->»■<! 

If  I  a.ske<i  \\\r  M.nibers  here  had 
CoHKress  \oiid  .i»iain.sl  the  ABM 
system  iti  1969  would  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  to  a  mutual  treaty  that  banned 
ABM  systems  on  both  sides;  Very  un- 
likely. 

Whv  would  file  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  ban  Miniett'.iii^:  on  their  side  in 
()rd>  r  to  ^>-\  us  to  ban  .something  on 
our  Mi'  y,hpn  what  happened  was 
that  the  (on^^ir.  ,  'ook  away  our  side 
of  it,  our  drpl(j>.  in-iit . 

Mr   .A!(<)IN    Ml    Chairman,  will  the 

gen!  lriii;in   \  irld  ' 

Mr  .XSl'IN  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Njentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  .-\-  ( oiN.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  admit  that  the  thing  the  gentle- 
man 1^  I  rying  to  do  away  with, 
MIHV  d  missiles  hv  hi.s  advocacy  of  a 
singlf  warhead  Mid^etman.  was  once 
also  a  barKamiiiK  eiup. 
Mr  ASl'IN  No,  sir.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  AfCOlN  It  was  proposed  in 
1970  a.s  a  bartjaining  chip,  the  same 
thiriit  '  t:  i'  ti.ii'i"  ti-  d  with  the  MX. 

Mr  .V.si'iN  N  ■  >ir.  The  point  the 
gentl'Mian  i.u--s  that  sometimes  bar- 
gauTin^;  «!  !'  an  in  fact  become  weap- 
ons in  u  !  I  !  hem.selves.  and  things 
do  noi  ►;.  •  tiiri^ained  away  yet  is  cor- 
rert    Mm'  t;:ippfned. 

Mr  AiCOlN  First  with  MIRV  then 
wiifi  rniise  missiles. 

Mr  ASPIN.  Cruise  missiles,  yes.  The 
MIHV  IS  not  one  of  them.  Cruise  mis- 
sile,--, 1.. 

I  Uv  point,  though,  is  what  you  are 
doinK  here  is  you  are  linking  our  arms 
controls  proposal  directly  to  the  bar- 
gaining chip  itself,  which  we  did  in 
SALT  I  with  the  ABM.  which  we  did 
not  do  ever  with  the  cruise  missile. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  would  say  that  be- 
cause I  have  the  direct  quote  of  Dr. 
John  Poster,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  in  1970.  He 
called  MIRV  a  bargaining  chip,  and  it 
got  built.  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  silo 
vulnerability  problem  that  causes 
today's  debate. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  my  good 
friend,  Mr  Aspin,  talks  about  the  need 
for  building  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis 
consin  that  you  do  not  need  MX  for  a 
bargaining  chip,  that  our  power  in 
missiles  at  the  present  time  is  ade- 
quate to  use  for  bargaining  chips  now. 
We  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  way 
ahead  of  us  in  missilery,  that  we  have 
a  window  of  vulnerability.  The  Presi- 


dent in  the  past  has  said  that  'Today, 
in  virtually  every  measure  of  military 
power,  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  de- 
cided advantage." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
has  said: 

The  fact  is  that  while  we  have  virtually 
.stood  still  over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  pursued  a  dramatic  and  an  unprecedent 
ed  expansion  of  their  strategic  forces. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary,  Mr, 
Chairman.  Senator  Levin,  over  in  the 
other  body,  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  study  on  a  compari- 
son between  the  missile  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  Ve.ssey,  has  said: 

I  would  take  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Soviets  have  for  their  forces  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  give  them  to  our  forces  but 
overall  would  I  trade  with  Marshal  Ogar- 
kov?  Not  on  your  life  *  *  * 

I  am  sure  that  General  Ve.ssey  had 
in  mind  the  comparison  of  missile 
strength  to  the  strategic  forces  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  ours. 

This  is  what  the  Library  of  Congress 
says  is  our  comparative  strength,  and 
listen  to  this: 

The  United  States  has  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  and  bombs  amounting 
to  9.543.  The  Soviet  Union's  total  is 
8.072, 

Warhead  production  between  1970 
and  1981.  the  United  States  5.254;  the 
Soviet  Union  5.019, 

Heavy  and  medium  bombers,  the 
United  States  has  328:  the  Soviet 
Union  has  245. 

Air  launched  bombs  and  missiles,  the 
United  Slates  has  2.626;  the  Soviet 
Union  has  345. 

Submarine  launched  multiple  war- 
head mi.ssiles.  the  United  States  has 
520;  the  Soviet  Union  has  224, 
We  have  the  predominant  number. 
If  that  be  true,  why  do  we  need  to 
build  another  missile  system  just  for  a 
bargaining  chip?  That  was  the  brunt, 
that  was  the  basis  for  the  agreement 
apparently  reached  by  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and  by  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin )  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Dicks), 

We  need  their  votes.  This  missile 
system,  the  MX.  should  be  killed.  It 
was  killed  when  our  friends  voted  with 
us  previously,  the  MX  was  killed. 

I  do  not  think  the  agreements,  and  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  and  the 
White  House,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
agreement  is  sufficient  to  warrant  pro- 
duction of  the  MX. 

I  hope  the  Addabbo  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr,  Chairman.  1  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  this  is  not  an- 
other missile  system  that  is  just  being 
u.sed  for  a  bargaining  chip,  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has 
suggested. 

This  is  a  missile  system  that  is  part 
of  an  overall  strategic  plan  generally 
referred  to  as  the  triad.  The  President 
has  made  it  very  clear,  very  clear  that 
he  has  laid  all  of  those  parts  of  the 
triad  on  the  table  at  the  START  talks 
in  Geneva,  and  that  this  is  not  the 
only  sy.stem  that  we  are  going  to  the 
START  talks  to  negotiate.  This  is  one 
system. 

But  it  is  clearly  a  deterrent.  That  is 
a  key  part  of  our  overally  strategic 
system,  and  in  that  context  it  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

But  we  do  not  contend  that  this  is 
the  single  bargaining  chip  that  we 
have  got  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
with.  This  is  one  of  the  systems.  The 
President  has  laid  them  all  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr, 
Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
studied  this  issue  carefully  and  with 
great  interest  over  the  past  several 
months,  and  I  have  listened  intently 
to  the  debate  here  today.  Having  now- 
weighed  and  considered  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  1  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  amendment  does  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation, 
or  the  best  interests  of  the  arms  con- 
trol movement.  1  must  rise,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  United  States  has  now  adopted 
as  part  of  our  negotiating  stance  in 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(START)  the  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  propo.sal.  This  proposal, 
which  basically  provides  that  any  de- 
ployment of  new  ballistic-missile  war- 
heads be  linked  to  the  destruction  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  existing  war- 
heads, makes  the  MX  missile  the  per- 
fect bargaining  chip  to  lead  to  true 
and  meaningful  arms  control. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Presi- 
dents  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  in 
proposing  that  the  United  States  move 
forward  with  limited  deployment  of 
the  MX  mi.ssile  al.so  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
move  away  from  more  threatening 
multiple  warhead  systems  to  the 
smaller,  more  mobile,  single  warhead 
missiles  in  the  future.  The  MX  pre- 
sents the  best  argument  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  accept  the  U.S.  proposals  for  a 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  and  for 
movement  toward  the  small,  single 
warhead  mi.ssile.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
fears  U.S.  deployment  of  the  MX  then 
that  deployment  provides  the  best  in- 
centive for  them  to  open  up  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  accept  the  build- 
down  concept.  With  the  build-down 
plan  in  place,  the  sheer  arithmetic  will 
lead  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  away  from  the  MIRV'd, 
multiple  warhead  systems  to  the 
small,  single  warhead  systems. 


The  development  of  the  Midgetman 
single  warhead  missile,  as  proposed  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  will  en- 
hance stability  and  reduce  the  threat 
of  a  first-strike  attack.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  proposals,  coupled  with 
the  build-down  concept,  move  us  in 
that  direction  and  toward  true,  mean- 
ingful arms  control. 

Ihe  rapid  and  ma.ssive  Soviet  arms 
build-up  which  is  taking  place  makes  it 
essential  for  us  to  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  and  a  strong  bargaining  po- 
sition in  arms  control  negotiations.  In 
the  final  analysis,  substantial,  mutual 
and  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reductions 
must  be  our  goal.  As  a  bargaining  chip, 
I  sincerely  believe  the  MX  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  achieving  that  goal. 

And,  if  it  does  not.  then  I  believe  we 
need  the  MX  missile  to  maintain  a 
strong  deterrence.  Deterrence  is  what 
nuclear  weapons  are  all  about.  As  the 
gentleman  said  earlier,  they  have  no 
purpo.se  other  than  deterrence. 

But  my  question  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, is.  What  is  wrong  with  deter- 
rence? Deterrence  is  what  we  must 
have  in  a  nuclear  world  while  we  are 
working  toward  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol. 

In  addition  to  deterrence,  we  must 
also  have  resoluteness.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  as  we  are  approaching 
the  deployment  of  our  missiles  in 
Europe,  as  part  of  a  NATO  agreement, 
we  in  the  United  States  cannot  back 
down  from  this  test  of  our  will.  Why 
should  the  Europeans  be  willing  to 
accept  the  deployment  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles on  their  .soil  if  we  arc  unwilling  to 
accept  the  deployment  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles of  this  type  on  ours? 
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I  think  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  a  question  of  will, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  signaling  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  European  allies  will 
be  rent  asunder  if  we  adopt  the  Ad- 
dabbo amendment  today.  The  whole 
viability  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance rests  very  much  on  our  action. 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  the  budget 
issue.  Surely  we  have  to  be  mindful  of 
expenditures.  But  let  me  say  this  to 
you:  When  I  was  recently  at  a  NATO 
parliamentarians'  meeting  in  Europe  a 
German  national  said  to  me  that  he 
had  just  spoken  to  his  mother,  and  his 
mother  said,  'Son.  I  don't  know  how- 
to  advise  you  about  whether  you 
should  buy  these  missiles  or  not,  but  it 
is  my  theory  that  we  should  always 
use  our  old  missiles  before  we  buy  new- 
missiles.  " 

Now-  is  that  good  thinking?  Should 
WT  have  missiles  simply  to  use  them  or 
should  we  have  missiles  which  can 
bring  about  deterrence? 

While  we  must  spend  defense  appro- 
priations wisely  and  con.servatively.  if 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  and  credi- 
ble defen.se  to  maintain  our  liberty 
and    system    of    government,    all    the 


other  functions  of  our  Government  in 
the  social  arena  become  moot.  Hence, 
the  decision  we  have  to  make  today 
about  the  MX  missile,  and  other  de- 
fense expenditures,  is  to  a.scertain  just 
what  and  how  much  we  need  to  defend 
America  and  deter  aggression. 

So  while  the  budget  question  may  be 
a  factor,  the  overriding  questions 
which  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
the  questions  of  resoluteness,  deter- 
rence and  the  path  to  arms  control.  If 
the  MX  has  a  role  to  play  in  answ-er- 
ing  these  questions,  and  I  believe  it 
does,  then  we  must  stand  firm  and 
reject  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Levitas)  on  his  re- 
marks and  associate  myself  with  them. 

To  take  the  gentleman's  argument  a 
bit  further,  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
course  that  during  the  last  40  years, 
the  last  38  years  is  the  longest  time  in 
modern  history  in  Europe  when  there 
has  not  been  war. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct,  and  that  is  because  of 
the  deterrence  w-e  and  our  NATO  allies 
have  had.  and  it  was  just  the  failure  of 
that  type  of  will  when  Churchill, 
before  World  War  II.  said  the  British 
needed  to  build  a  credible  force  and 
was  rejected,  that  led  directly  to  that 
terrible  world  conflict  and  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  ininutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts  (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding  those  2  minutes. 

I  had  a  prepared  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  would  probably  take 
about  15  or  20  minutes,  but  under  the 
time  limit  set  by  our  chairman  let  me 
just  see  if  I  can  review-  some  of  the 
statements  being  made  here. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
MX  mi.ssile  is  going  to  be  used  for  a 
bargaining  chip  and  those  who  state  it 
is  not  a  bargaining  chip  but  part  of  an 
overall  program. 

I  wonder  if  we  dig  down  real  deep,  is 
the  MX  missile  really  a  bargaining 
chip?  Is  it  a  matter  for  conversation  in 
the  negotiations  going  on  now?  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  more  concerned  about 
the  MX  missile  or  are  they  more  con- 
cerned about  the  Pershing  and  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles?  Are 
we  not  committing  the  United  States 
to  a  S30  billion  boondoggle,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  be 
paying  for  over  the  next  20.  30.  or  40 
years? 

Then  we  talk  about  the  build-down. 
Let  us  talk  about  that  build-down. 

Unfortunately,  we  try  to  do  it  within 
2  minutes  but  on  the  build-down  is 
there    any    guarantee    that    when    we 


eliminate  two  of  the  older  ones,  and 
we  build  one.  that  the  devastating,  de- 
structive power  is  also  eliminated  w-ith 
it  and  reduced? 

The  gentleman  says,  'Yes."  But  the 
truth  is  we  have  had  the  Deputy  to 
Mr.  Adelman  come  before  our  commit- 
tee and  he  could  not  give  any  assur- 
ance or  guarantees. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  here.  Let 
us  not  try  to  kid  those  who  serve  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  build-down  does  not  guarantee 
less  destructive  power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Addabbo  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  delete  $2.1  billion  and 
stop  the  production  of  the  MX  miss.le. 

We  have  had  this  debate  before.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Air  Force  studies,  in- 
dicating less  than  3  percent  survivabil- 
ity for  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman 
silos,  have  also  been  presented.  Now. 
we  are  told.  MX  is  critical  to  security 
if  only  in  a  symbolic  way.  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip. 

Frankly,  when  you  talk  about  arms 
control,  what  we  need  now  are  not 
more  bargaining  chips.  Instead,  what 
we  need  is  a  little  more  bargaining  at 
Geneva. 

But  consideration  of  the  MX  pro- 
gram occurs  as  the  United  States  con- 
fronts serious  tensions  and  conflicts  in 
our  international  relations.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  is 
using  these  tensions  as  a  justification 
for  continuing  their  strategic  arms 
buildup. 

If  anything,  the  lessons  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Caribbean,  together 
with  what  we  learned  from  the 
Korean  airliner  incident,  should  point 
us  in  a  different  direction.  Rather 
than  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  arms 
race,  these  events  should  be  viewed  as 
a  warning. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
considering  supporting  MX  because 
they  feel  its  rejection  would  send  the 
wrong  signal:  that  it  would  indicate 
some  lack  of  national  resolve:  1  urge 
restraint  and  recommend  you  recon- 
sider. 

MX  has  a  symbolic  value  only  if  we 
choose  to  gi\-e  it  one. 

Despite  all  the  analysis,  the  compli- 
cated system  re\iew-s.  program  studies 
and  budget  justifications,  strategic  sy.s- 
tems  like  MX  have  value  only  as  a  de- 
terrent. When  deployed.  MX  will  not 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw from  Poland  or  Afghanistan. 
Building  it  will  not  make  the  skies  safe 
for  commercial  jet  airliners.  Nor  will  it 
improve  our  chances  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  stability  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  .security  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  decision  on 
MX  be  based,  not  on  the  basis  of 
myth,  perception  or  bargaining  chips, 
but  on  the  military  merits  of  deploy- 
ment. 
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Thr>'f  K''n»'ratioti.>  a^o.  one  of  the 
first  iitirlcar  ihroluKians  Bernard 
Brodif  nf  Yalf  and  t!ir  rmversity  of 
ChiraKo.  wrote  that  everything  about 
nuclear  weapons  is  overshadowed  by 
tbt  tw m  facts  that  they  exist  and  that 
their  destructive  power  is  fantastically 
great 

Since  then  the  scientists,  mathema- 
ticians, and  economists  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  attempted  to 
come  to  terms  with  these  weapons. 

Just  before  he  died  in  1978.  Brodie 
concluded  that  all  the  theories  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  counterforce.  the 
window  of  vulnerability,  and  flexible 
or  limited  response;  all  these  theories 
were  simply  word  games. 

In  the  >  :,  !  •!>  •  xistence  and  power 
of  weapoi,  ilk.  .MX  overshadow  any 
effort  to  prtttnd  or  propose  that  nu- 
clear war  ran  be  calculated  and 
planri''d  ai'Ii  'precision. 

As  HarnSii  Brown  told  us  during  his 
tenurt  :l,  .Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
all  the  reviews,  deterrence  is  the  only 
feasible  justification  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Systems  like  MX  are  no  substi- 
tute for  a  health  and  modern  conven- 
tional force. 

If  your  concern  is  perception.  MX  is 
not  your  symbol. 

If  your  concern  is  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent,  remember  that  now  in  the 
U.S.  arsenal  are  the  Trident  subma- 
rines, nuclear  cruise  missiles.  Minute- 
man,  and  soon  the  B-1  bomber. 

.■\s  w»  watch  a  world  in  conflict,  the 
most  con.strurfivc  and  thoughtful  step 
the  United  .Sm'.  an  take  is  to  with- 
draw the  MX.  We  do  not  need  it  for 
own  defen.se.  The  U.S.  deterrent  will 
not  be  helped  by  the  limited  capability 
of  the  MX  missile. 

This  year's  production  request  is 
$2.1  billion. 

Next  year,  the  MX  budget  will  be 
double.  $4.1  billion.  It  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive, and  if  the  defense  planners 
have  their  wish,  dense  pack  basing 
costing  billions  more,  will  be  added 
before  the  program  is  concluded. 

Once  the  funding  appetite  of  this 
system  is  unleashed,  it  will  be  imposi- 
ble  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  this  finan- 
cial monster.  Our  conventional  mod- 
ernization, and  other  more  important 
programs,  will  suffer. 

With  our  record  deficits,  and  the  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion  price  tag  for  MX, 
we  would  all  do  well  to  remember 
President  Eisenhowers  comments 
from  1952: 

The  foundation  of  American  military 
strength  is  our  economic  strength.  A  bank- 
rupt America  is  more  a  Soviet  goal  than  an 
America  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  has  real 
defense  priorities.  MX  is  not  one  of 
them.  I  urge  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HKKIEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  totally  with 
the  gentleman.  Let  me  add  one  point 
to  what  has  been  said:  All  of  the 
things  that  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  do  if  this  Congress  approves 
the  MX  can  clearly  be  done  without 
our  approval  of  the  MX.  We  do  not  do 
something  bad  to  get  a  good  result. 
We  should  vole  for  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  both  sides  that 
each  side  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
last  several  months.  I  have  joined  with 
a  group  of  moderates  in  the  House  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  and  others  in 
an  effort  to  insure  a  balanced  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission.  Our  par- 
ticular emphasis  has  been  on  insuring 
that  the  administration  is  being  fair 
and  forthcoming  on  the  arms  control 
side  of  the  equation.  We  have  fought 
to  get  this  amendment  on  an  arms 
control  path.  I  believe  that  has  been 
achieved. 

This  body  has  debated  the  MX  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Scowcroft  rec- 
ommendations at  great  length  on  a 
number  of  occasions  this  year.  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  comments  on  develop- 
ments in  the  arms  control  field,  and 
especially  on  changes  made  in  the  U.S. 
proposals  at  the  START  negotiations, 
which  I  believe  justify  continued  sup- 
port of  the  MX  program  as  author- 
ized. 

In  consultation  with  interested 
Members  of  Congress,  the  President 
approved  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
fourth  round  of  START  discussions 
this  summer,  to  make  it  more  consist- 
ent with  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
recommendations.  These  included  a 
relaxing  of  the  proposed  limit  on  the 
total  number  of  ballistic  missiles  at 
850,  a  willingness  to  deal  with  all 
forces,  including  bombers  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  talks,  an  offer  to  explore 
alternative  approaches  to  limiting  the 
destructive  capacity  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles rather  than  .specific  and  restric- 
tive sublimits,  and  efforts  to  imple- 
ment a  number  of  confidence-building 
measures. 

While  these  changes  represented 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  those  of  us 
in  the  House  felt  that  additional  modi- 
fications could  produce  a  proposal 
that  was  even  more  forthcoming  in 
promoting  the  goal  of  stability,  ad- 
dressing legitimate  Soviet  objections, 
and  protecting  our  national  security. 
We  began  to  work  more  closely  with 
like-minded    Members    of    the    other 


body  and  with  administration  repre- 
sentatives to  formulate  these  changes. 
On  October  4.  the  President  an- 
nounced his  instructions  to  Ambas.sa- 
dor  Rowny  for  round  5  of  the  START 
talks.  These  instructions  reflect  a  set 
of  principles  agreed  upon  by  congres- 
sional Members.  Those  principles  are: 

First,  commitment  to  a  revised 
START  position  by  the  fall.  The  re- 
vised position  should  be  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  and  be 
framed  to  promote  a  durable,  biparti- 
san arms  control  consensus  in  this 
country. 

Second,  commitment  to  incorporate 
the  build-down  principle  in  the  revised 
agreement. 

Third,  a  proposal  must  be  simple, 
credible,  and  negotiable. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  a  cap  and  re- 
ductions in  ballistic  missile  warheads 
and  in  total  destructive  capacity. 

Fifth,  ballistic  missile  RVs  should 
be  reduced  to  5,000. 

Sixth,  missile  throwweight  and 
bomber  payload  reduced  to  levels  con- 
sistent with  stable  balance  of  forces  at 
lower  levels. 

Seventh,  as  reductions  occur,  they 
should  favor  stabilizing  systems  and 
penalize  destabilizing  systems. 

Eighth,  the  build-down  should  be 
paced  by  each  sides  missile  modern- 
ization program  or  by  an  annual  per- 
centage reduction,  whichever  pro- 
duced the  lower  number. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  President 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  flexi- 
ble in  how  these  principles  can  be  real- 
ized including  a  specific  commitment 
to  negotiate  tradeoffs,  taking  into  ac- 
count Soviet  advantages  in  missiles 
and  U.S.  advantages  in  bombers,  in 
ways  that  provide  maximum  flexibility 
consistent  with  movement  toward  a 
more  stable  balance  of  forces. 

Finally,  the  President  has  appointed 
James  Woolsey  to  serve  as  a  member 
at  large  to  the  U.S.  START  delegation, 
and  Robert  McFarlane  as  his  new  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser.  These  are  two 
individuals  in  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence.  Having  them  in 
these  important  positions  will  help 
insure  that  the  administration  will 
continue  to  be  responsive  to  congres- 
sional concerns  on  the  direction  of  our 
strategic  policy.  We  have.  I  believe,  a 
basis  for  a  bipartisan  consensus. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  START  position  in  company 
with  our  ongoing  modernization  plans 
will  produce  the  agreement  we  all 
seek.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  pri- 
mary determine  is  now  the  willingne.ss 
of  the  Soviets  to  demonstrate  a  true 
sincerity  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
ball  is  clearly  in  their  court. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  world.  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  Mr.  Sakharov  said: 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  in  attempting  not 
to  lag  behind  a  potential  enemy  in  any  way. 


\Af  condemn  our.selves  to  an  arms  race  that 
is  tragic  in  a  world  with  so  many  critical 
problems  admitting  of  no  delay.  But  the 
main  danger  is  slipping  into  all-out  nuclear 
war.  If  the  probability  of  such  an  outcome 
could  be  reduced  at  the  cost  of  another  10 
or  15  years  of  the  arms  race,  then  perhaps 
that  price  must  be  paid,  while  at  the  same 
time,  diplomatic,  economic,  ideological,  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  social  efforts  are  made 
to  prevent  a  war. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  to 
remain  strong,  maintain  our  deterrent, 
and  keep  this  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  together. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Harrison). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
all  comes  down  to  this:  The  MX  is  in- 
effective as  a  weapons  system  and 
worthless  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

As  a  weapons  system,  it  is  ineffective 
because  it  is  too  heavy  to  be  mobile,  .so 
you  cannot  move  it  around  to  protect 
it.  It  is  too  vulnerable,  if  you  leave  it 
in  the  silos  where  it  can  be  found. 

It  is  worthless  as  a  bargaining  chip 
because  either  the  Soviet  Union  will 
perceive  that  it  is  a  second-strike 
weapon,  in  which  case  they  will  under- 
stand that  it  has  a  1-percent  surviv- 
ability rate  which  will  give  us  nothing 
because  it  has  no  value;  or  they  will 
perceive  it  as  a  first-strike  weapon  and 
be  tempted  to  take  it  out  by  a  preemp- 
tive strike. 

D  1720 
And  so  when  all  of  these  arguments 
make  sense,  we  are  left  with  only  one 
more,  that  it  is  an  act  of  will  and  reso- 
luteness. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  there 
is  no  value  in  being  resolute  in  error 
and  there  is  no  value  in  being  resolute 
in  wasting  money.  Let  us  not  do  it.  Let 
us  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  here  is  not  to  get  less  defense, 
but  to  get  more  defense.  This  particu- 
lar weapon,  the  MX.  is  highly  vulnera- 
ble. 

Gen.  Lou  Allen,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  said:  "An  essential  feature  of 
the  MX  is  that  the  basing  mode  be 
survivable." 

Well,  now  we  know  it  is  not  surviv- 
able because  it  can  be  put  in  the  same 
tubes  as  the  Minuteman  is  in.  It  does 
not  provide  a  hard  kill  head  capability. 
II  does  not  do  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  already  have  an  updat- 
ed Minuteman.  Nobody  has  mentioned 
that  here  that  we  already  have  such  a 
weapon  in  place. 

Second,  the  Trident  is  a  good 
weapon  of  that  type. 

And  third,  the  new  DC  D5  Trident 
weapon  is.  of  course,  also  of  that 
nature. 

The  cost  of  this  will  be  somewhere 
between  $20  and  $30  billion.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  save  that  $30  billion,  or 


whatever  it  is.  not  to  put  it  m  arms. 
My  purpose  is  to  put  it  in  a  place 
where  it  will  do  some  good,  namely,  in 
conventional  weapons.  We  are  moving 
rapidly  in  the  thought  of  the  MX 
toward  a  nuclear  war.  The  Scowcroft 
report  said  that  we  would  use  the  MX. 
•to  assure  our  allies  that  we  have  the 
will  to  stand  with  them  with  whatever 
forces  are  necessary  if  the  alliance  is 
threatened  by  massive  conventional 
attack." 
Then  on  page  6  it  says: 
In  any  consideration  of  attack  with  con- 
ventional forces.  Soviet  leaders  must  under- 
stand the  risk  in  American  nuclear  response. 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  weapon  is  a  weapon  which  has 
some  strength,  but  it  is  not  unique 
among  our  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 
But  it  might  well  lead  us  to  a  nuclear 
war.  It  is  expensive.  It  is  very  vulnera- 
ble. 

I  have  been  intrigued  by  these  argu- 
ments about  how  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  disarmament  when  we  are 
going  to  build  this  particular  weapon. 
That  is  the  strangest  argument  I  think 
I  have  ever  heard  in  so  many  very  in- 
telligent Members  taking  it. 

As  pointed  out  by  a  speaker  very  re- 
cently on  the  floor,  you  can  do  all 
these  disarmament  things  without 
buying  this  particular  weapon.  This  is 
a  colossal  weapon.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  Not  a  particularly  good 
weapon.  Very,  very  vulnerable.  The 
money  from  it  should  be  spent  on  con- 
ventional weapons  to  see  to  it  we  are 
not  marching  to  the  tune  of  going  into 
a  nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  \ery  destabi- 
lizing weapon,  one  that  could  well  lead 
us  to  a  nuclear  war,  a  very  costly 
weapon,  a  very  vulnerable  weapon. 
And  my  feeling  about  this  is  not  just 
to  save  money  for  the  budget,  as 
budget -minded  as  I  am.  I  would  like  to 
send  every  penny  of  this  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  conventional  weapons 
in  Europe,  where  they  have  three 
times  the  number  of  artillery,  five 
times  the  tanks,  et  cetera. 

And  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for 
an  Armageddon,  sure  enough,  if  we  go 
toward  this  nuclear  approach,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin).  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks),  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore),  who  have  done  such  a 
tremendous  job  of  trying  to  synthesize 
a  number  of  concepts  that  1  think 
have  finally  emerged  in  a  START  posi- 
tion which  this  country  can  be  proud 
of  and  hopefully  will  lead  us  to  suc- 
cessful negotiations  in  Geneva. 

We  cannot  create  the  will  to  negoti- 
ate or  even  affect  tremendously  an  at- 


mosphere in  the  world  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  negotiate,  but  we  have  at 
least  put  on  the  table.  I  think,  a  docu- 
ment, a  piece  of  paper,  that  does 
commit  us  to  some  very  significant  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons  over  the 
long  haul. 

Personally.  I  would  love  to  see  a 
merger  of  the  INF  talks  with  the 
START  talks,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen  as  something  I  think  we  should 
all  work  for. 

Today  we  once  again  debated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  MX  missile.  This  sub- 
ject is  no  stranger  to  any  of  us;  indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  vast  majority  of 
us  are  intimately  familiar  with. 

Most  of  us  know  how  we  are  going  to 
vote,  and  I  doubt  that  many  votes  will 
hinge  on  what  is  learned  today.  Never- 
theless, an  issue  of  such  import  and 
with  such  far-reaching  implications 
warrants  a  full  airing. 

Furthermore,  while  much  of  what 
will  be  said  today  has  been  discussed 
in  the  past,  a  great  deal  has  occurred 
in  the  few  months  since  Congre.ss  last 
addressed  the  matter  of  funding  for 
the  MX.  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this 
point,  nor  will  I  detail  all  that  has 
happened  to  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  this  issue. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  discuss  three 
aspects  of  this  debate  that  are  para-, 
mount  in  my  judgment.  The  first  is 
the  misconception  that  the  MX.  in 
and  of  itself,  is  a  first  strike  weapon. 
The  second  is  the  real  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  modifying  the  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  policy.  The 
third  is  what  I  consider  to  be  essential 
to  the  future  of  our  negotiation  ef- 
forts: The  merger  of  the  START  and 
INF  talks. 

The  MX  is  not  a  first-strike  weapon. 

No  single  weapon  is.  in  and  of  itself, 
inherently  a  first  strike  weapon,  de- 
spite all  the  rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 
The  determining  factors  are  the  con- 
text in  which  the  weapon  is  deployed 
and  the  size  and  capacities  of  our  nu- 
clear force  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  has  become  a  common  misconcep- 
tion that  the  MX.  because  of  its  accu- 
racy, basing,  and  hard  target  capabil- 
ity, is  a  first  strike  weapon.  The  facts, 
however,  do  not  bear  this  out. 

First  of  all,  to  launch  a  first  strike 
one  would  require  assurances  of  the 
ability  to  destroy  any  and  all  retaliato- 
ry capability  of  the  adversary.  The 
Soviet  Union  currently  has  1,398 
ICBM's  in  silos.  Assuming  that  that 
number  remains  constant  and  the  ac- 
cepted standard  ratio  of  two  warheads 
per  silo  applies,  the  United  States 
would  require  2,800  highly  accurate 
warheads  for  a  first  strike  against  the 
Soviet  silo  system. 

Our  missile  force  Is  simply  not  ade- 
quate for  such  action.  We  currently 
have  1.000  Minuteman  ICBM's  in  silos 
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anci  50  odd  Titans  which  are  going  to 
h.  r-tirt'd  Of  thr  Minuteman  force. 
5ftu  arc  Miniiitnian  III  carrying  three 
MIRVd  \>.:<r!;.  li  !=>()  are  carrying 
single  Mm  ■■•  ;:  i:  H  Aarhcads.  Of  the 
Miniit':!iir  III  ■;  10  missiles  have  been 
or  are  hva\f.  n. edified  to  carry  the 
MK-12A  reentry  vehicle.  The  others 
are  armed  with  less  accurate  MK-12 
reentry  vehicles. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Minuteman  III 
missiles  with  MK-12A  warheads  are 
suitable  in  a  first  strike  scenario.  How 
ever,  even  if  we  assume  them  suitable 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  our  missile 
force  then  breaks  down  this  way;  300 
Minuteman  Ills  with  3  <MK-12A) 
RVs  equals  900  RVs.  150  Minuteman 
Ill's  with  3  (MK-12)  RVs  equals  450 
RVs,  and  450  Minuteman  lis  with  1 
RV  equals  450  RVs. 

Of  these,  only  the  300  Minuteman 
Ills  with  3  (MK-12A)  RVs  are  hard- 
target  capable. 

Add  to  this  the  proposed  MX  force. 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  does  not  achieve  a  land-based 
first  strike  capability,  I  and  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  supported  the  Gore 
amendment  to  the  fi.scal  year  1984  de- 
fense authorization  bill  which  reduces 
MX  procurement  funding  to  a  level 
consistent  with  a  final  deployment  of 
no  more  than  50  missiles.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificantly smaller  number  than  the 
original  proposal  of  200  missiles,  or 
the  reduction  to  100  mi.ssiles  following 
the  release  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report:  50  MX  with  10  RVs 
equals  500  RVs,  total  hard-target  ca- 
pable mi.ssiles  equals  1,400. 

This  figure  is  50-percent  lower  than 
the  number  of  missiles  that  would  be 
needed  for  a  U.S.  first  strike.  It  pur- 
posely does  not  include  our  current 
SLBM  force  because  these  weapons  do 
not  have  the  necessary  accuracy:  nor 
does  it  include  deployment  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  D-5  missile,  which  is  still  a 
number  of  years  away.  Furthermore, 
while  a  selective  first  strike  against 
the  Soviet  heavy  ICBMs  would  no 
doubt  take  its  loll,  by  no  means  could 
it  be  carried  out  with  even  a  theoreti- 
cal profit  to  the  United  Slates. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  modify- 
ing the  administrations  arms  control 
policies. 

The  arms  control  proposal  put  forth 
during  the  fifth  round  of  the  strategic 
arms  reductions  talks  (START),  which 
began  October  6.  1983.  in  Geneva,  was 
significantly  different  and  improved 
over  the  administrations  original  1981 
proposal.  You  will  recall  that  the 
President,  at  the  lime  of  the  first 
round  of  START,  recommended  a  plan 
which  was.  for  all  intents  and  pur 
poses,  nonnegotiable.  With  a  staled 
goal  of  achieving  equality  in  numbers 
of  ICBMs,  Mr.  Reagan  called  simulta- 
neously for  deep  reductions  in  Soviet 
ICBMs  and  large  increases  in  U.S. 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  has 


75  percent  of  its  strategic  force  in 
ground-based  ICBM's.  predictably  re- 
fused the  proposal. 

Initially,  the  Reagan  administration 
held  to  the  conservative  view  that 
arms  control  negotiations  served  to  pe- 
nalize or  weaken  the  U.S.  strategic  po- 
sition. Its  early  proposals  merely  al- 
lowed the  President  to  claim  that  he 
had  made  offers  toward  arms  control, 
although  it  was  known  all  along  that 
the  Soviets  would  never  accept  them. 

Recognizing  this  ploy.  I  and  a 
number  of  moderate  Members  of  Con- 
gress, concerned  about  the  horrors 
that  could  befall  the  human  race  if 
progress  was  not  made  toward  arms 
control,  set  about  to  determine  how  we 
could  affect  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration's arms  control  policies.  With 
the  release  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report,  an  opportunity  surfaced 
for  us  to  make  our  views  known.  We 
knew  that  the  White  House  wanted 
the  MX.  We.  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  a  national  policy  that  would 
bring  about  nuclear  stability  and  a 
viable  prescription  for  arms  control. 

The  months  of  continuous  negotia- 
tions that  we  entered  into  with  the 
While  House  have.  I  believe,  moved 
the  United  States  into  a  more  positive, 
negotiable  position  in  the  arms  control 
talks.  So  far.  our  efforts  with  the  ad- 
ministration have  achieved: 

First,  an  agreement  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  deployment  plans  for  the 
MX;  specifically,  to  avoid  deployment 
at  levels  that  would  threaten  a  first 
strike  capability  in  the  absence  of  an 
arms  control  treaty,  or,  in  the  context 
of  a  treaty,  to  decrease  the  number  of 
MX  missiles  needed  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  an  agreement  to  alter  the 
U.S.  START  proposal  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  general  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  This  includes: 

A  commitment  to  pursue  stability  as 
the  goal  of  arms  control;  and 

An  agreement  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single-warhead  ICBM  and  to 
lav  stress  on  shifting  away  from 
MIRVd  ICBM's  to  single-warhead  ver- 
sions as  a  path  to  strategic  stability. 

Third,  the  development  of  a  new 
START  proposal  which: 

Drops  the  850  launcher  limit  in  the 
administration's  original  START  pro- 
posal for  a  higher  total,  as  a  move 
toward  a  more  stable  relationship  be- 
tween warheads  and  silos  and  as  a 
move  toward  the  Soviets'  preferences 
in  launchers; 

Drops  the  two-phase  approach  and 
accepts,  instead,  negotiations  on  all 
systems  in  one  phase; 

Deemphasizes  the  problem  of  throw 
weight  and  seeks  outcomes  not  keyed 
to  rigid  requirements  of  equality; 

Drops  the  administration's  rigid  in- 
sistence on  the  reduction  of  Soviet 
heavy  ICBM's  to  210  heavy  and  110 
medium-weight  missiles; 


Proposes  the  build-down  concept, 
which  penalizes  further  deployments 
of  new  MIRVd  ballistic  missiles,  in- 
cluding the  MX  and  the  D-5; 

Proposes  a  tradeoff  between  Soviet 
advantages  in  ballistic  missiles  and 
United  States  advantages  in  heavy 
bombers; 

Offers  additional  constraints  on 
ALCM's  as  part  of  this  tradeoff: 

Names  a  member  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  to  the  negotiating  delega- 
tion; 

And,  alters  the  composition  and  in- 
creases the  prominence  of  the  General 
Advisory  Commission  on  Arms  Con- 
trol. 

The  START  and  INF  negotiations 
should  be  merged. 

Currently,  we  are  engaged  in  parallel 
sets  of  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  one  dealing  with 
intercontinental  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  other  with  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear weapons.  Yet.  despite  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the.se  talks,  we  have  failed  to 
take  the  very  action  which  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  either  forum: 
simply,  merge  the  negotiations. 

No  cogent  rea.son  exists,  nor  has  ever 
existed,  for  separate  talks.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  arc  numerous  rea- 
sons for  merging  the  negotiations,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  .success  in 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  resolution 
of  issues  in  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article 
bv  Michael  R.  Gordon  which  appeared 
in  the  October  22.   1983  issue  of  the 
National  Journal.  Mr.  Gordon's  es.say 
lays  out  in  very  precise  terms  why  the 
START  negotiations  and  the  INF  ne- 
gotiations must  be  merged  if  we  are  to 
have   any   real   chance  of   reaching   a 
comprehensive     and     workable     arms 
accord.  Rather  than  attempt  to  sum- 
marize    or     reiterate     Mr.     Gordon's 
points,  I  am  submitting  this  article  for 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  National  Journal.  Oct.  22.  1983) 
One  Negotiation  or  Two'.' 
<By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 
In  recent  week.s.  the  watchwords  in  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  the  community  of  ex- 
perts who  deal   with   things   nuclear   have 
been     build-down"  and  START.  That  was 
underslandable     given     the     congressional 
debate  over  appropriating  funds  for  the  pro- 
po.sed   MX   mi.ssile.   But   in   terms  of   U.S- 
Soviet  relations,  the  front-burner  arms  con- 
trol  dispute,   however,   is   not    START  (for 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks)  but  the  sepa- 
rate   talks    on    limiting    intermediate-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

These  parallel  Geneva  negotiations  over 
intercontinental  and  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons  present  the  U.S. -Soviet  nego- 
tiators with  a  riddle.  Retired  Gen.  Edward 
L.  Rowny.  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
START  negotiations,  has  told  reporters 
that  no  headway  can  be  expected  on  a 
START  agreement  until  the  current  dead- 


lock is  broken  in  the  intermediate-range  ne- 
gotiations or  until  the  Soviets  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  NATO  missile  deploy- 
ments. But  in  the  view  of  some  experts,  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  some  of  the  disputes 
in  the  intermediate  talks  is  linked  to  what 
happens  in  START  and  may  require  merg- 
ing the  two  negotiations. 

The  talks  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  were  originally  billed  as  negotia- 
tions over  -long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces."  But  the  Reagan  Administration  dis- 
pensed with  that  term  out  of  concern  that  it 
implied  that  Europe  could  be  a  separate 
theater  for  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

Despite  the  .semantic  switch,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  engaged 
in  separate  negotiations  over  their  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  systems.  And  both  na- 
tions, in  their  propaganda  battle  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Europe,  have  advanced 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  separate  Europe- 
an nuclear  balance.  While  the  United  States 
has  contended  that  the  Soviets  have  a  6-1. 
advantage  in  nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  the 
Soviets  have  argued  that  the  Euro-strategic 
balance  is  more  or  less  even. 

In  military  terms,  such  distinctions  are  ar- 
tificial. For  one  thing,  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  forces 
that  are  treated  as  strategic  weapons  under 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  but  that 
are  aimed  at  Europe.  Even  if  the  Soviets 
eliminated  all  of  their  old  SS-4  and  SS-5 
missiles,  as  well  as  their  newer  SS-20  mis- 
siles, they  would  have  a  sizable  force  direct- 
ed against  Western  Europe,  as  Robert  P. 
Berman  and  John  C.  Baker  note  in  their 
study  on  Soviet  Strategic  Forces  (Brookings 
Institution.  1982).  At  least  one  field  of  SS- 
11  and  SS-19  intercontinental-range  mis- 
siles, comprising  180  silos,  appears  to  be  as- 
signed to  covering  a  variety  of  regional 
Western  targets  in  wartime."  they  write. 

On  the  U.S.  side  of  the  equation.  America 
has  sea-based  missiles  treated  under  the  ear- 
lier SALT  treaty  as  strategic  systems  that 
are  dedicated  to  NATO's  defense. 

Just  as  it  is  misleading  to  examine  Euro- 
pean deployments  in  isolation  from  the 
larger  strategic  picture,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  work  out  a  .separate  intermediate-range 
agreement.  A  large  sticking  point,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  the  Soviet  insistence  that  an 
agreement  take  into  account  the  independ- 
ent nuclear  arsenals  maintained  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French.  This  demand  has  been 
interpreted  by  U.S.  experts  as  an  effort  to 
split  the  NATO  alliance,  but  Soviet  con- 
cerns over  Britain's  and  Frances  162  mis- 
siles seem  more  plausible  when  one  consid- 
ers the  planned  expansion  of  their  forces. 
The  British  and  French  decisions  to  mod- 
ernize their  sea-based  nuclear  deterrents 
will  expand  their  force  to  more  than  1.000 
warheads  by  the  1990s. 

The  United  Slates,  some  observers  believe, 
came  up  with  an  indirect  way  to  accommo- 
date this  fact  of  strategic  life  involving  an 
understanding  according  to  which  the 
United  States  would  reserve— but  not  in  fact 
exercise— the  right  to  match  the  total 
number  of  intermediate  Soviet  missiles  de 
ployed  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  easier  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
third-parly  nuclear  forces  in  a  "merged"' 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  agreement 
in  which  such  forces  would  make  up  a  small- 
er component  of  the  strategic  picture. 

Even  so.  the  U.S.  suggestion  in  the 
START  talks  that  both  sides  slash  their  ar- 
senals of  warheads  to  5.000  ballistic  missile 
warheads  from  more  than  7,000  today  would 
make  the  is,sue  of  British  and  French  forces 


a  difficult  one  to  resolve.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  incorporating  intermediate  forces  into 
the  START  talks  would  expand  the  scope  of 
possible  tradeoffs. 

Among  academics  and  former  officials, 
the  idea  of  merging  the  two  negotiations 
has  long  been  attractive.  Lawrence  D. 
Freedman.  a  profes.sor  of  war  studies  at  the 
University  of  London  (Kings  College),  noted 
the  virtues  of  an  'integrative  approach"  in  a 
1981  paper  on  "Arms  Control  In  Europe  " 
(Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 
1981)  in  which  he  argued  that  such  a  proce- 
dure would  "strengthen  the  strategic  unity 
of  the  alliance.  " 

More  recently.  Brent  Scowcroft.  who 
heads  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces,  praised  such  an  approach 
while  careful  not  to  suggest  shifting  to  it  at 
this  time.  In  a  Sept.  19  letter  to  Scowcroft. 
former  SALT  II  negotiator  Paul  C.  Warnke. 
former  SALT  I  negotiator  Gerard  C.  Smith 
and  John  B.  Rhinelander,  legal  adviser  to 
the  SALT  I  delegation,  proposed  that  the 
START  and  intermediate-range  nuclear 
talks  should  be  combined.  There  can  be  no 
long-term  solutions  as  long  as  there  are  sep- 
arate negotiations."  Warnke  told  reporters, 
contending  that  it  was  futile  to  seek  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviets  over  the  464 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  America 
seeks  to  deploy  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
the  Pentagon  intends  to  deploy  3.000  to 
4.000  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  that  can 
•attack  the  same  targets."  The  way  things 
stand  now.  such  missiles  may  ultimately  be 
taken  up  in  START,  although  they  were 
omitted  from  the  Administrations  original 
START  proposal. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key  objection  to 
merging  the  two  negotiations  is  political. 
Administration  officials  and  .some  outside 
defense  experts  have  argued  that  NATO 
must  make  good  on  its  deployment  plans  to 
demonstrate  alliance  solidarity  and  that  a 
new  arms  control  approach  would  force  a 
delay. 

After  the  missile  deployments  begin  in  De- 
cember, or  after  a  possible  Soviet  walkout, 
that  political  motivation  will  vanish.  At  that 
time,  the  Administration  may  conclude  that 
the  arms  control  talks  are  a  case  where  two 
Geneva  negotiations  are  worse  than  one. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  m.vself  my  remain- 
ing 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  close  with  read- 
ing portions  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
me.  October  25  of  this  year,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Shultz. 
The  Secretary  says: 

The  President  has  given  Amba-ssador 
Rowny  con.siderable  flexibility  to  explore  all 
possible  avenues  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  experience  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions over  the  past  two  decades  has  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  Soviets  will  bargain 
seriously  only  when  we  are  determined  to 
modernize  our  deterrent.  We  learned  this 
when  we  negotiated  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Now  we  face  a  new  challenge.  If  we  are 
unable  to  modernize  our  strategic  forces, 
the  Soviets  will  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  reduce  their  strategic 
might  as  part  of  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement.  They  will  calculate 
that  they  need  only  to  wail  for  our  forces  to 
decline  through  our  own  inaction. 

The  success  of  our  arms  control  efforts  de- 
pends on  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the 
United  Slates  to  maintain  an  effective  stra- 
tegic deterrent.  Approval  of  the  MX  Peace- 
keeper missile  is  essential  to  moving  the  So- 


viets toward  serious  negotiations.  At  slake  is 
the  future  of  arms  reductions— balanced, 
verifiable  arms  reductions  that  can  make 
the  world  a  safer  place  for  all  humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge,  with  every 
fiber  of  my  being,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  be  refused. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
Members  who  believe  that  MX  is  a 
route  to  Midgetman  should  ponder  the 
words  of  Richard  Pearl,  the  A.ssislant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Policy.  Mr.  Pearl,  on  June  20, 
said:  "It  was  wrong  to  believe  that  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  was  calling  for 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  arms 
control  policy  of  the  Administration." 
He  said  he  could  not  find  that  chnnge 
anywhere. 

He  went  on  to  concede  in  this  report, 
"that  regardless  of  \\hal  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  believe.  Midget- 
man  is  not  yet  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's strategic  policy." 

I  also  want  lo  speak  to  the  question 
of  the  President's  build-down  propos- 
al. Members  who  oppose  the  Addabbo 
amendment  have  talked  about  the 
value  of  the  build-down  arms  control 
proposal. 

Under  the  build-down  proposal,  we 
will  be  allowed  lo  build  3.600  prompt, 
hard  target,  killing  D-5  warheads.  The 
Soviets  will  be  allowed  the  same.  Even 
without  MX  this  is  enough  lo  repre- 
sent a  first-strike  capability. 

And  so  I  hope  the  Members  under- 
stand that  the  build-down  proposal 
permits  both  sides  lo  bring  enough 
hard  target  warheads  to  bear  so  that 
both  sides  are  in  fact  on  thai  hair  trig- 
ger that  rational  people  would  want  lo 
avoid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  Members 
have  made  up  their  minds  already  on 
this  debate.  A  lot  of  Members  on  that 
side  have  made  up  their  minds.  And  a 
lot  of  Members  on  this  side  have  made 
up  their  minds. 

But  according  to  the  best  counts 
most  of  us  have  seen,  there  may  be  12 
Members  or  so  who  yet  are  undecided 
on  this  question. 

I  just  want  to  use  the  remaining 
minutes  of  my  lime  to  appeal  lo  those 
dozen  or  so  Members  who  are  undecid- 
ed to  think  about  the  question  that 
faces  us. 

Just  for  once,  lei  us  not  talk  about 
weapons  and  start  talking  about  tar- 
gets. The  primary  target  of  our  strate- 
gic weapons  is  not  the  Soviet  Army, 
the  Soviet  Navy  or  the  Soviet  Air 
Force.  The  primary  target  of  our  stra- 
tegic arsenal  is  the  mind  of  the  Soviet 
leader,  Yuri  Andropov. 

And  what  our  weapons  and  what  our 
arsenal  ought  lo  do  is  lo  send  a  mes- 
sage to  that  mind  that  if  he  should 
ever  dare  lo  .strike  us  first,  we  have 
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the  survivable  retaliatory  capability  to 
make  him  pay  for  it.  We  have  that 
ability  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

D  1730 

w.  need  to  send  a  message  to  Yuri 
.A.utr  ipov  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
rji.ikt  him  pay  for  any  first  strike,  to 
retahate  in  such  a  way  that  his  coun- 
try will  no  longer  work,  that  his  facto- 
ries will  not  work,  that  his  industrial 
base  will  be  destroyed,  that  his  trans- 
portation system  will  be  obliterated, 
that  society  as  he  knows  it  will  not  be 
there. 

We  have  that  ability  now.  We  have 
the  ability  to  reduce  his  entire  .society 
to  rubble,  even  if  he  struck  first.  What 
we  do  not  have  is  the  ability  with  pin- 
point accuracy  to  lob  a  warhead  down 
the  throat  of  one  of  his  silos. 

We  do  not  need  that  ability  to 
frighten  him  or  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  legitimate  arms  control.  What  we 
already  have  is  enough  for  that.  The 
MX  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  It 
cannot  deter  because  it  cannot  survive. 
Instead,  by  being  so  lethal,  sitting  in 
vulnerable  silos,  this  new  missile  in- 
vites attack.  It  invites  the  Soviets  to 
destroy  it  before  we  use  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  under- 
stand that  if  we  procure  a  weapon  that 
gives  us  that  ability.  Then  the  other 
side  will  do  the  same  and  both  super- 
powers will  be  on  a  hair-trigger  state 
with  the  incentive  going  to  the  side 
who  strikes  first.  That  is  destabilizing. 

For  the  sake  of  a  stable  world.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Addabbo 
amendment  to  cut  funds  for  the  MX. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  208,  noes 
217.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  439] 

AYES- 208 

Acki-rman 

Borski 

Da.schle 

Addabbo 

Bo.sro 

Dellums 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Derrick 

Albo.sta 

Boxtr 

Duiiiell 

Andrews  iNCi 

Brook.s 

Dixon 

Annun/.io 

Brown  <CA> 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Bryant 

Dorgan 

Applegalr 

Burton  iCA) 

Dowdy 

AuCoin 

Carper 

Downey 

Barne.s 

Carr 

Durbin 

Ball's 

Clarke 

Dwyer 

Bedell 

Clay 

Dyson 

Beilenson 

Coelho 

Early 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX> 

Eckart 

Bereuter 

Collins 

Edgar 

Berman 

Conle 

Edwards  (CA> 

Biagiii 

Conyers 

Evans iILi 

Boland 

Coyne 

Fa-scell 

Bonior 

Crockett 

Eciiihan 

Bonker 

D' Amours 

Ferraro 

Florio 

IVIacKay 

Savage 

FoKlielta 

Markey 

Scheuer 

Ford  (Mil 

Martinez 

Schneider 

Ford  1  TNI 

Matsiii 

Schroeder 

Forsythe 

Mavroiiles 

Schumer 

Fowler 

Mazzoli 

Seiberling 

Prank 

McCloskey 

Shannon 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Sharp 

Gephardt 

McKlnney 

Sikorskl 

Gibbon.s 

McNulty 

Sisisky 

Glickman 

Mica 

Slaltery 

Gonzalez 

Mikiilski 

Smith  (FLi 

GoodltnK 

Miller  iCAi 

Smilh  (lAi 

Gradlson 

Mineta 

Smith  iNEi 

Gray 

Minlsh 

Smith  iNJ) 

Green 

Mitchell 

Solar?. 

Guarmi 

Moakley 

Spratt 

Hall  <INi 

Moody 

St  Germain 

Hall  lOHi 

Morrison  I  CTi 

Staggers 

Hamilton 

Mrazek 

Stark 

Harkin 

Murphy 

Stokes 

Harrison 

Natcher 

Studd.s 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Swift 

Hayes 

Dakar 

Synar 

Heftel 

Oberstar 

Tallon 

Hertel 

Obey 

Tauke 

Howard 

Olin 

Torres 

Hughes 

Ottinger 

Torricelli 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Towns 

Jeffords 

Panetta 

Traxler 

John.son 

Patterson 

Udall 

Kaptur 

Paul 

Valentine 

Kastenmeier 

Pea.s«- 

Venio 

Kennelly 

Penny 

Volkmer 

Kildee 

Pepper 

Walgren 

Kogovsek 

Perkins 

Waxman 

Kolter 

Petri 

Weaver 

Kostmayer 

Rahall 

Wei.ss 

LaFalce 

Rangel 

Wheat 

Lanto.s 

Ratchford 

Whitten 

Leach 

Richardson 

Williams  (MTi 

Lehman  iFLi 

Ridge 

Wirth 

L,«-land 

Rodino 

Wise 

U-vIn 

Roe 

Wolpe 

Levine 

Ro.se 

Wright 

Long  lUAi 

Rostenkowski 

Wvden 

Long  (MDi 

Roukema 

Yates 

Lowry  <WAi 

Roybal 

Young  (MOi 

Luken 

RU.S.SO 

Lundine 

Sabo 
NOES-217 

Alexander 

DeWine 

Hopkins 

Anderson 

Dickin.soii 

Horton 

Andrews  iTXi 

Dicks 

Hoyer 

Archer 

Dreier 

Hubbard 

Aspin 

Duncan 

Huckaby 

Badham 

Edward.s<  ALi 

Hunter 

Bartletl 

Edwards' OKI 

Hiitto 

Baleman 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Bethune 

English 

Ireland 

Be\ill 

Erdreieh 

Jenkins 

Bilirakis 

Erlenborn 

Jones  (NCi 

Bliley 

Fazio 

Jones  lOKi 

Boehlert 

Fiedler 

JonesiTNi 

Boggs 

Fields 

Ka.sich 

Boner 

Fish 

Kazen 

Breaux 

Flippo 

Kemp 

Britl 

Foley 

Kindness 

Broom  field 

Franklin 

Kramer 

Brown  ( CO  1 

Frenzel 

Lagomarsino 

Broyhill 

Frosi 

Latta 

Burton  iINi 

Fuqua 

L<ath 

Byron 

Garcia 

Unt 

Campt>ell 

Gaydos 

Levilas 

Carney 

Gekas 

Lewis  iCAi 

Chandler 

Oilman 

Lewis  iFL) 

Chappell 

Gingrich 

Lipinski 

Chappie 

Gore 

Livingston 

Cheney 

Ciramm 

Lloyd 

Clinger 

Gregg 

Loeffler 

Coats 

CJiinderson 

Lot  I 

Coleman  iMOi 

Hall   Ralph 

Lowery  'CAi 

Conable 

Hall.  Sam 

Lujan 

Coop«'r 

Hammerschinidt  Lungren 

Coughim 

Haiice 

Mack 

Courier 

Hansen  i  IDi 

M»digan 

Craig 

Hansen  iDTi 

Marlenei- 

Crane.  Daniel 

Han  net  1 

Marrioii 

Crane.  Philip 

Halcher 

Marl  111  III.) 

Daniel 

Hefner 

MariiniNCi 

Dannemeyer 

Hightower 

Martin  iNYi 

Daub 

Hller 

McCain 

Dans 

Hlllis 

McCandless 

de  la  Garza 

Holt 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

Pursell 

Slangeland 

McDade 

Quillen 

Stenholm 

McEwen 

Ray 

Stratton 

McGrath 

Regula 

Stump 

McKernan 

Reid 

Sundquist 

Michel 

Rinaldo 

Tauzin 

Miller  lOH) 

RItter 

Taylor 

Molinari 

Roberts 

Thoma.s  i  CA  i 

Mollohan 

Robin.son 

Thomas  ( GA  > 

Montgomery 

Roemrr 

Vandergriff 

Moore 

Rogers 

Vucanovich 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Walker 

Morri.son  i  WAi 

Rowland 

Wat  kins 

Murtha 

Rudd 

Weber 

Myers 

Schaefer 

Whilehurst 

Neal 

Schulze 

Whitley 

Nelson 

Sen.senbrenner 

Whittaker 

Nichols 

Shaw 

Williams  lOHi 

Niel.son 

Shelby 

Wilson 

O'Brien 

Shumway 

Winn 

Ortiz 

Shii.ster 

Wolf 

Oxiey 

Siljander 

Wortley 

Packard 

Skeen 

Wylie 

Parris 

Skelton 

Yatron 

Pashayan 

Smith,  Denny 

Young  <AKi 

Pat  man 

Smith,  Robert 

Young  (FLi 

Pickle 

Snow  e 

Zablocki 

Porter 

Snyder 

Z.schau 

Price 

Solomon 

Pritchard 

Sp<'nce 

NOT  VOTING 
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Barnard 

EvansilAi 

Simon 

Corcoran 

Lehman  iCA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Dymally 

Sawyer 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Simon  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran  against. 

Mr.  Evan.s  of  Iowa  for.  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jasl  anain.st. 

Mr.  WHITLEY  changed  his  vote 
from    aye"  to  'no.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

11  1750 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  try  to  clarify 
a  procedure  surrounding  an  amend- 
ment that  some  of  us  want  to  offer  to- 
morrow on  the  i.ssue  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  intends  to  reach  'General 
Provisions"  in  the  bill  tonight  and 
then  ri.se.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  sub- 
committee chairman  if  that  is  a  cor- 
rect understanding? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
subconimittee  chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
our  intention  to  go  through  title  IV. 
title  V.  and  title  VI  and  then  start 
reading  title  VII.  I  will  then  move  that 
the  Committee  ri.se.  Any  formal 
motion  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.se  will  not  come  until  sometime 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Members 
would,  before  any  motion  to  rise  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  takes  place,  have  an  op- 
portunity under  the  5-minute  rule  to 
at  least  explain  the  parliamentary  po- 
sition we  w  ill  be  in,  in  regard  to  any  ef- 


f(irr:-  tn  try  to  cut  off  fund.s  for  the  op- 
tratioi,  in  Lebanon:  am  I  correct? 

Mr  .ADn.-^HBO  The  gentleman  is 
(■()rrc(  • 

Mr  ()Bf-;Y  Mr  Chairman,  I  would. 
then,  ju.si  m  my  remaining  time  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.st  to  pay  very 
^lo.■'^e  attention  to  what  will  happen 
early  tomorrow  morning.  A.s  the  Meni- 
ber.s  know,  there  are  a  number  of  u.*; 
'A  ho  wish  to  try  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow  on  the  Lebanese  situa- 
tion. The  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  gentleman  from  Nev\ 
York  I  Mr.  Stratton). 

We  will  be  unable  to  cun.sider  thai 
amendment  on  its  merits  unk^ss.  when 
the  motion  to  rise  is  offered  tomorrow, 
that  motion  is  defeated. 

I  would  simply  ask  Members  over- 
night to  consider  this.  Whatever  their 
position  is  on  the  i.ssue  of  Lebanon.  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  votes  to  ri.se  when  that 
motion  occurs  tomorrow  so  that  this 
House  can  debate  directly,  without 
parliamentary  impediments  e.xcept 
those  provided  under  the  normal  rule 
for  appropriation  bills,  the  operations 
in  Lebanon  and  what  our  policy  ought 
to  be  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
ciiirina!,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M-  ( )Hi  Y  I  yield  to  the  ranking  mi- 
;  -!  i"  \  rnt  ruber  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mi  PIinVARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  Record  that 
there  are  two  amendments  dealing 
with  Lebanon.  Could  the  gentleman  or 
some  other  Member  enlighten  us  as  to 
which  one  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  asking  that  ques- 
tion. 

We  will  first  offer  an  amendment,  if 
we  do  not  pass  a  motion  to  ri,se,  which 
says  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  might  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  Lt>bane.se  operation 
after  March  1  unle.ss  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  which  contains 
three  findings:  First,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  defined  a  clear,  realistic  mis- 
sion for  forces  in  Lebanon:  .second, 
that  he  had  established  a  .set  of  policy 
goals  in  Lebanon  which  are  achievable 
and  a  clear  agenda  for  achieving  those 
goals;  and  third,  that  .security  arrange- 
ments for  American  forces  had  been 
upgraded  to  the  maximum  extent  po.s- 
sible. 

The  problem  with  that  language  is 
that,  becau.se  it  is  language  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  If  a  point  of  order  is  lodged, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will 
then  offer  a  second  amendment  which 
simply  sa.vs  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated may  be  obligated  beyond 
March  1. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  try  to  ac- 
complish the  language  in  the  original 
amendment  which  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  We  would  be  in  the  same  po- 


sition that  we  ha\e  been  in  the  House 
on  two  occasions  on  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment on  the  abortion  issue,  and  we 
would  simply  say  at  that  point  that  it 
would  not  be  our  intention  to  cut  off 
funds  by  March  1.  but  because  that 
would  be  the  only  parliamentary  op- 
portunity open  to  us  at  the  moment  to 
try  to  put  some  pressure  on  policy  on 
Lebanon,  we  would  ask  the  House  to 
go  along,  with  the  assurances  that  in 
the  conference  process  we  would  find 
the  additional  language  acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  answered  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  has  answered  my  question, 
yes.  and  I  thank  hirn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Green,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar.\land. 

Mr  LONG  nf  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  I  hank  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding. 

Let  me  .say  to  those  Members  who 
may  have  some  questions  on  this  or 
who  may  have  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  marines  ought  to  be 
brought  out  of  Lebanon  or  not,  those 
Members  who  believe  strongly  that 
they  should  not  be  brought  out  and 
should  stay  there,  that  they  should 
also  vote  no  on  the  motion  to  rise  be- 
cause otherwise  there  will  always  be  a 
question  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
motion  was  lost  on  a  procedural  point. 
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If  you  really  believe  strongly  in  your 
position,  see  that  it  is  defeated  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  a  procedural  issue: 


to 


vote  no.  whatever 
Chairman,  will  the 


so  we  beg  you 
your  position  is. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield',^ 

Mr,  OBEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fr(Tm  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
because  I.  too.  have  an  amendment 
which  is  subject  to  the  same  proce- 
dure, my  amendment  being  one  which 
.says  that  funds  appropriated  for  test- 
ing the  MX  will  not  be  expended 
unless  the  Soviets  conduct  further 
tests  of  their  next  generation  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile. 

I  simply  would  like  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  ask  the  assurances  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  I  would 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  make  a 
pro  forma  amendment  before  the 
motion  to  rise  and  report,  to  explain 
my  amendment,  the  same  as  has  been 


offered  to  the  gentleman   from   Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  discuss  his 
amendment  before  the  motion  to  rise 
is  put  to  the  House.  If  that  motion 
carries,  naturally  the  gentleman 
cannot  offer  his  amendment,  but  I  will 
state  also  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
motion  to  rise  is  in  order  after  each 
limiting  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
point  he  makes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  debate  the  Lebanese 
issue  tonight.  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
again  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  tomorrow  is  to 
simply  send  the  strongest  message  pos- 
sible to  the  administration  and  the 
other  forces  in  Lebanon  that  a  change 
in  policy  must  be  occasioned  if  contin- 
ued support  for  troops  in  Lebanon  is 
to  be  sustained  over  the  long  haul. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  to  vote  no 
on  the  issue  of  rising  tomorrow  so  that 
we  can  debate  the  issue  under  a  more 
sensible  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  moved  to  speak 
at  this  time  because  of  what  we  have 
just  seen,  a  discussion  of  the  difficulty 
in  Members  being  able  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  matter  of  substance  because  of 
the  change  in  rules  that  took  place  in 
this  House  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  which  allows  a  motion  to  rise, 
a  procedural  vote,  to  overtake  the  op- 
portunity for  Members  in  this  House 
to  vote  on  limiting  amendments. 

I  must  say  that  some  Members  who 
have  voted  that  we  rise  without  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  substantive 
issues  when  they  deal  with  the  Hyde 
amendment,  now  may  find  themselves 
in  the  difficult  position,  those  of  us 
who  have  supported  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment in  past  have  found  ourselves 
throughout  this. 

I  rise  to  mention  this  because  the 
change  in  rules  was  not  aimed  at  just 
conservative  efforts  or  liberal  efforts, 
but  efforts  of  Members  in  this  House 
to  deal  with  substantial  questions  that 
people  have  sent  us  here  to  deal  with 
and  the  very  problem  articulated  by 
the  two  gentleman  a  minute  ago  is  at 
the  heart  of  what  we  were  attempting 
to  get  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress when  we  talked  about  the  effort 
to  stifle  Members  from  discussing  sub- 
stantive questions  which  may  be  con- 
troversial and  which  may  then  in  Bib- 
lical terms,  many  Members  may  then 
wish  to  have  this  cup  pass,  but  the 
problem  is  that  is  we  want  to  deal  with 
them,    other   Members   may   deny   us 
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that    opportunity    on     a    procedural 
matter. 

I  just  hope  we  think  very,  very 
deeply  about  this  when  we  vote  tomor- 
row, because  it  is  not  conservative  or 
liberal.  It  is  a  question  of  how  we  orga- 
nize ourselves  here  and  whether  we 
have  the  guts  to  deal  with  some  very 
tought  issues. 

I  do  not  share  the  gentleman's  view- 
point on  the  question  of  Lebanon 
here,  but  I  certainly  think  he  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  allow  that 
to  be  brought  forward,  because  people 
in  our  districts  are  asking  us  about 
that  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if  on  a 
procedural  matter,  we  would  be  denied 
that  opportunity  here,  whether  I 
share  the  gentlemen's  view  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  voted  no  on 
a  motion  exactly  like  that,  to  provide 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  abortion 
amendment  the  other  day. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldinL. 

I  remember  during  the  rules  discus- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
the  point  wa.s  made  very  clearly  to 
those  who  would  vote  for  those  rules 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  voting  to  elimi- 
nate something  that  had  been  a  part 
of  parliamentary  democracies  for  liter- 
ally decades,  and  that  was  the  right  of 
individual  Members  to  put  limitation 
amendments  in  appropriation  bills. 

The  adoption  of  those  rules,  we  said 
at  that  time,  was  going  to  bring  about 
a  situation  where  liberals  as  well  as 
conservatives  would  be  denied  their 
right  to  bring  legitimate  issues  to  this 
floor.  That  is  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening here. 

I  would  say  that  the  American 
people,  who  find  themselves  concerned 
that  this  kind  of  legitimate  issue 
cannot  get  discussed,  ought  to  go  back 
and  see  who  voted  for  those  lousy, 
stinking  rules  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
see  what  the  discussion  is  about.  You 
are  going  to  get  a  vote  on  it.  anyway. 
If  you  are  against  it.  you  will  vote  to 
rise.  If  you  are  for  it.  you  will  vote  not 
to  rise.  So  what  is  the  problem? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  just  the 
point  we  made.  You  can  escape  a  vote 
on  the  substance  of  the  issue  by  voting 
on  a  procedural  matter.  That  is  not 
the  way  this  place  ought  to  be  orga- 


nized and  our  point  is  that  it  does  not 
just  affect  conservatives.  It  affects  lib- 
eral points  of  view.  We  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  when  we  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  5  minutes.  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  appreciate  that  and  this  is  not  the 
time  to  get  into  a  lengthy  debate 
about  rules;  but  it  is  an  important  rule 
that  we  are  discussing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
before  me  is  correct  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  issue.  It 
is  a  question  of  what  makes  .sense  in 
terms  of  orderly  consideration  of  im- 
portant questions  on  appropriation 
bills. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  this  rule 
argued  at  the  time  that  our  prior  prac- 
tice permitted  all  types  of  issues,  legis- 
lative in  nature,  to  be  considered  on 
appropriation  bills,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  for  .some  years 
will  recall  that  we  would  spend  days 
and  days  and  days  arguing  Lssues  of 
legislative  import,  many  times  of  a 
trivial  nature,  and  would  hold  up  ap- 
propriation bills  as  a  result.  That  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  frustration  for 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  purpose  of  the  rule  that  has 
been  adopted  and  which  will  be  tested 
again  tomorrow  is  to  permit  questions 
of  significance,  even  though  they  are 
legislative  in  nature  and  are  restrictive 
on  appropriation  bills  to  be  considered 
by  the  Hou.se.  If  a  majority  of  the 
House  wants  to  consider  a  restrictive 
amendment  raising  a  legislative  ques- 
tion, it  has  every  right  to  do  .so  and 
may  do  so  by  voting  down  the  motion 
to  rise. 

I  personally  will  probably  not  sup- 
port the  Stratton-Long  amendment  to- 
morrow, but  I  will  vote  not  to  rise,  be- 
cause it  is  a  significant  question  which 
has  to  be  debated  and  voted  on. 

We  have  gotten  all  types  of  trivial 
motions  in  the  past  and  the  purpose  of 
the  rule  is  to  permit  the  will  of  the 
House  to  work  with  respect  to  trivial 
issues  and  preclude  a  lengthy  debate 
on  those  kinds  of  things  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  so  the  Hou.se  may  work  its 
will  in  each  case.  If  the  House  thinks 
it  is  a  significant  i.ssue  and  wants  to 
debate  and  vote  on  it,  fine,  we  have 
that  opportunity. 

I  think  tomorrow's  issues  present  us 
with  that  opportunity  and  I  will  vote 
not  to  rise. 

If  the  Hou.se,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  we  are  facing  .some  trivial  i.ssues 
of  a  legislative  nature  which  should 
not  be  considered  in  appropriation 
bills,  then  the  House  may  vote  to  rise 
and  preclude  that. 

I  think  that  is  an  orderly  process, 
protecting  the  legitimate  rights  of  all 
sides. 


The    I  li  \I1;M.\N.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Defense  Production  Act  P>urchases 
For  purchases  or  comtnitmenl.s  to  pur- 
chase metals.  mineraLs.  or  otlier  materials 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
section  303  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended  i50  U.S.C.  App.  2093); 
$50,000,000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1986. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  again.sl  line  23, 
page  32.  through  and  including  line  3, 
page  33.  under  clause  2.  rule  XXI.  as 
expenditures  not  previously  author- 
ized. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  concedes  the  point  of 
order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  V. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  V  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  V? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
V? 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  re- 
spectively, if  they  should  deem  it  advanta- 
geous to  the  national  defense,  and  If  in  their 
opinions  the  existing  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  are  inadequate,  are  au- 
thorized to  procure  services  In  accordance 
with  .section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  pay  in  connec- 
tion therewith  travel  expen.ses  of  individ- 
uals, includini!!  actual  transportation  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  Iravel- 
ms  from  their  homes  or  places  of  business 
to  official  duty  stations  and  return  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law:  Proiidrd.  That  such 
contracts  may  be  renewed  annually. 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
day  and  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  Tri- 
dents subs,  gunships.  and  supersonic 
jets  it  is  a  wonder  that  such  archaic 
programs  as  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Ranges  still 
exists. 

The  NBPRR  is  fimded  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  which  adminis- 
ters instruction  in  citizen  markman- 
ship,  and  runs  an  annual  shooting 
match,   at   Camp   Perry.  Ohio.   It   was 
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founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  Congress  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  to  train  civilians  how  to 
.shoot  a  rifle.  What  once  was  a  well  in- 
tended program  lia.s  become  obsolete 
because  of  modt-rn  Icrhnologies  and 
high  cost- 

Dc.spitc  the  Army  N  claim  that  1.7 
million  American.s  enteruit;  World  War 
II  benefited  from  some  civilian  marks- 
manship trainuig.  the  fact  is  that  of 
I  he  1,56.699  civilians  currently  partici- 
pating in  this  program,  only  16  pf  r- 
cent  will  ever  participate  in  military 
service.  Training  people  to  shoot 
straight  can  be  done  much  more  effi- 
ciently at  boot  camp.  This  program  is 
not  really  training  prospective  sol- 
diers, it  is  a  Government  subsidized 
shooting  club  and  summer  camp. 

Not  only  is  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  in  question  but  the  cost  has 
been  rising.  In  fiscal  year  1983  the  cost 
of  this  program  wa,s  $1.6  million.  This 
figure  is  not  large  in  the  context  of 
the  Federal  Government  s  $240  billion 
dollar  defen.se  budget  and  its  S195  bil- 
lion deficits.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
many  programs  like  this  which  make 
the  budget  so  large.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  look  at  more  than  the 
headline-grabbing  multibillion  dollar 
programs  and  focus  on  some  of  these 
expenditures  that  because  of  their  rel- 
ative size,  have  managed  to  hide  in  the 
budget  year  after  year,  escaping  the 
.scrutiny  they  deserve. 

Rather  than  overlooking  the  exist- 
ence of  such  ineffective  programs, 
what  Congress  should  do.  and  what  I 
propose,  is  to  help  the  Army  inch 
toward  the  20th  century  while  at  the 
.same  time  saving  the  American  public 
$1.6  million.  Congress  can  do  this  by 
recognizing  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program  for  what  it  is— an  80-year-old 
relic  that  has  far  outlived  its  u.seful 
purpose.  It  is  time  this  program  be 
eliminated.* 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  rise  at  that  point,  and  I  did 
not  want  Members  to  lo.se  rights  they 
may  have  thought  would  be  protected. 
What  is  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man'.' 

Mr.  .ADD-AHBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  a.ssumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  <H.R. 
4185)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  NOVEMBER  2.  1983, 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R,  3222.  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  AND 
STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row, November  2.  1983.  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3222) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  2900.  ATMOSPHERIC. 
CLIMATIC.  AND  OCEAN  POLLU- 
TION ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  subinitted  a  privileged 
report  (Repl.  No.  98-458)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  354)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2900)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  atmos- 
pheric, climatic,  and  ocean  pollution 
activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Hou.se  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


MAKINC;  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3222.  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  at  any  time  Thursday.  No- 
vember 3.  1983,  or  any  day  thereafter, 
to  consider  the  conference  report  and 
amendments  in  disagreement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3222)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Ju.stice.  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  such  confer- 
ence report  and  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement be  considered  as  having 
been  read  when  called  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLT'TION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  H  :V.V1\\.  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  GRANTS 
TO  WASHINGION  WORKSHOP 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-457)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  353)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3323)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  grants  to 
the  Washington  Workshop  Founda- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4196.  STABILIZING  A 
TEMPORARY  IMBALANCE  IN 
Sl'PPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR 
DAIRY   PRODUCTS 

Mr  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-459)  on  the  reso- 
lution <H.  Res.  355)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4196)  to 
stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
and  to  enable  milk  producers  to  estab- 
lish, finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  product  pro- 
motion to  improve,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop markets  for  dairy  products, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  4196  IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
to  H.R.  4196  may  be  printed  in  that 
portion  of  the  Record  entitled 
•amendments  submitted  under  clause 
6  of  rule  XXIII. •• 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4120 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  4120. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving   the   right   to  object,   would 
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thf  Mtntlcitiaii  ad\isf  me  if  the  minori- 
ty ha-s  been  aiiMscd  of  this'' 

Mr  niNC;?:LL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
II  !h.   ^jftitlcman  will  yield. 

!ii>  answer  to  the  question  is  yes. 
I  hi  matter  has  been  cleared  with  Mr. 
Brovhill,  It  is  part  of  a  unanimous- 
cDii.sent  understanding  that  took  place 
insiii.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Coiniiierce. 

It  has  also  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  relates  to  the  AT&T  leg- 
islation 

Mr.  BHOVHII.I,  M;  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent arrangement  when  this 
bill  came  out  of  committee,  we  were 
afforded  an  extra  day  for  the  filing  of 
minority  views,  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  review  the  report. 

The  minority  has  had  that  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  report  and  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  submit  extra  or 
dissenting  views,  and  so  I  will  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  to  file 
tomorrow  night,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DING  ELL.  Tomorrow  night 
before  midni^^ht.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  With  those  assurances.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  ohuTfion. 


The  Sl'LAKhii  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   THE  SUBCOM 
MITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 

MARINE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
MPHCHANl  M  AiMN'E  AND  FISH- 
EHU-.S  1*  )  .-U  1  A  I  2  P.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  2, 
198:? 

Mr  MIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  2  p.m. 
on  Wednesday.  November  2.  1983.  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on- 
and  to  be  followed  immediately  by 
subcommittee  markup  of— three  bills 
passed  by  our  Senate  colleagues. 
These  bills  will  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  ves.sel  for 
employment  in  the  coastwi.se  trade. 
The  bills  are: 
S.  1015,  the  vessel  La  Joliet. 
S.  1186,  the  yacht  Dad's  Pad.  and 
S.  1689,  the  vessel  Endless  Summer. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe).  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  have  been  appri.sed  of 
the  hearing  and  markup  date  and  time 
and  are  in  accord  with  this  .equest. 


NEW  FIGURES  ON   JAPANESE   IM 
PORTS    POINTS    UP    NEED    FOR 
DOMESTIC    CONTENT    LEGISLA- 
TION 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  return  of  Mr.  Brock  from 
Japan  and  his  announcement  this 
week  of  his  new  deal,  literally  selling 
out  thousands  of  American  workers, 
points  up  the  urgency  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed as  early  as  possible  on  this  calen- 
dar with  the  American  domestic  con- 
tent bill. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  health  of  the  domestic  small 
car  industry  could  be  at  stake  in  the 
consideration  of  the  domestic  content 
legislation  this  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Here  is  some  of  the 
reasons: 

The  Reagan  administrations  failure 
to  negotiate  a  decent  voluntary  auto 
restraint  agreement  with  Japan  under- 
scores the  need  for  House  passage  of 
domestic  auto  content  legislation. 

The  key  problem  is  that  only  a  1- 
year  agreement  means  there  is  no  im- 
petus for  the  Japanese  auto  makers  to 
open  factories  in  the  United  States 
where  they  enjoy  such  a  huge  market. 
An  ongoing  restraint  agreement  would 
have  put  great  pressure  on  those  firms 
to  finally  agree  to  expand  their  invest- 
ment here  and  reduce  the  $13  billion 
deficit  we  have  with  Japan  in  the  auto 
sector. 

Another  failure  of  the  Brock  mission 
to  Japan  is  that  the  short-term,  quick 
fix  1  year  deal  will  be  a  green  light  for 
U.S.  General  Motors  Corp.  already 
plans  to  bring  in  200.000  Isuzu's  and 
100.000  Suzukis  and  this  deal,  while 
altering  slightly  their  timetable  de- 
pending on  their  MITI  allocation,  .still 
will  provide  them  the  opportunity  to 
import  in  the  long-term  rather  than 
building  substantial  vehicles  here. 

This  puts  additional  pressure  on 
Chrysler  and  Ford.  Chrysler  must 
decide  where  to  produce  the  Omni/ 
Horizon  replacement  and  Ford  must 
also  decide  where  to  build  the  Escort/ 
Lynx  replacement.  Both  have  said 
they  may  be  forced  to  move  that  pro- 
duction outside  the  United  Slates. 

The  1-year  duration  of  the  VRA  is  a 
quick-fix,  band-aid  approach  that  will 
expire  just  10  weeks  after  the  Presi- 
dential inauguration.  Rather  than 
stimulating  Japane.se  investment  in 
the  United  States  where  the  Ni.ssans 
and  Toyotas  are  earning  huge  profits, 
this  deal  just  gets  Reagan  by  the  elec- 
tion. 


Then  the  floodgates  open  up  and  the 
Japane-se  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
could  jump  from  35  to  40  percent  from 
an  already  too  high  21  to  22  percent 
now.  This  deal  is  a  political  accomoda- 
tion to  the  1984  Presidential  election, 
rather  than  a  serious  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  ongoing  imbalance  of  trade 
with  Japan. 

The  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
does  nothing  to  attack  two  major 
problems:  The  yen-dollar  imbalance 
and  the  inequitable  lax  structure  on 
cars  Japan  exports. 

The  yens  overvaluation  gives  the 
Japanese  auto  makers  about  a  30-per- 
cent cost  advantage  on  vehicles  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  No  matter 
what  the  domestic  companies  do  to  im- 
prove productivity  nor  what  the  com- 
panies and  the  unions  agree  to  in  labor 
agreements— the  currency  imbalance 
wipes  that  out. 

The  rebate  of  the  commodity  tax  on 
Japanese  vehicles  exported  to  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  $600  a 
year,  further  improving  their  cost  ad- 
vantage. The  administration  has  done 
nothing  in  this  agreement  to  begin  to 
cope  with  these  underlying  problems. 

The  1.8  million.  1-year  agreement  is 
even  more  damaging  than  the  number 
would  indicate.  That  figure  does  not 
include  'grey  vehicles  "—hatch  backs, 
station  wagons,  vans,  and  .so  forth.  Im- 
ports of  such  vehicles  from  Japan 
would  not  be  counted  in  the  1.85  mil- 
lion figure. 

This  is  a  green  light  for  our  friends 
at  General  Motors  to  go  ahead  with 
their  deal  to  buy  200.000  or  make 
200.000  Isuzus  in  Japan  and  100.000 
Suzukis  and  bring  them  here  in  order 
to  meet  their  fleet  mileage  average 
acro.ss  the  country  as  GM-manufac- 
tured  products. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  told  Ameri- 
can industry  that  we  need  investmeni 
in  business  and  jobs  here  in  the  United 
States,  not  offshore  where  they  can 
save  a  few  bucks  and  make  a  quick 
profit. 

The  press  release  that  follows  pro- 
vides even  further  documentation 
about  the  need  for  auto  content  legis- 
lation. 

Reagan  Administration'.s  Failure  on  Auto 
Import  Restraints  Underscores  Need  for 
Passage  of  Auto  Content  Legislation 
Tlif   Reagan   AdminLstration's    failure   to 
ncKoliatf  a  decent  voluntary  auto  restraint 
aKreemenl  with  Japan  underscores  the  abso- 
lute neces-slty  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass 
domestic    auto    content     legislation.    UAW 
President  Owen  Beiber  said  today. 

The  deal  Ambassador  (William)  Brock 
cut  with  Japan  will  cost  thousand.s  of  Amer- 
ican workers'  jobs.  "  Bieber  .said.  "A  one-year 
agreement  provides  little  impetus  for  the 
Japanese  automakers  to  invest  in  the  U.S. 
and  create  .some  employment  where  they 
have  such  a  huge  market." 

■It's  a  quick-fix.  band-aid  approach  aimed 
at  getting  President  Reagan  through  the 
1984  Presidential  election."  he  said.  The 
agreement   expires  just   10  weeks  after  the 


inauguration,   opening   the   floodgates   to   a 
massive  increase  in  imports.  " 

Bieber  called  on  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  is  expected  to  vote  on 
H  R.  1234  (domestic  auto  content)  in  the 
next  few  days,  to  pass  the  bill. 

•It's  my  hope  that  lho.se  Representatives 
who  were  undecided  on  the  content  legisla- 
tion now  will  see  that  it's  the  be.st  long-term 
solution  to  our  long-term  problem  of  main- 
taining small  car  production  in  the  U.S.". 
Bieber  .said. 

The  legislation  would  require  auto  compa- 
nies selling  in  large  volumes  here  to  u.se  a 
certain  percentage  of  U.S.  parts  and  labor. 
Based  on  a  sliding  .scale,  a  company  selling 
100.000  cars  here  would  be  required  to  have 
U.S.  content  of  10  percent,  while  a  firm  sell- 
ing 900.000  units  would  need  to  have  90  per- 
cent domestic  content. 

The  auto  indu.stry  has  long  lead  times." 
Hieber  said.  The  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment lasting  only  one  year  does  nothing  to 
provide  the  type  of  stable  framework  in 
which  small-car  production  decisions  can  be 
made." 

What  were  talking  about  here  is  the 
question  of  whether  small  cars  will  continue 
to  be  built  in  the  U.S..  "  he  said.  "General 
Motors  already  wants  to  bring  in  200,000 
Isuzu's  and  100.000  Suzuki's." 

•Chrysler  must  decide  whether  to  build 
the  replacement  for  the  Omni-Horizon  here 
or  overseas.  Ford  will  have  a  decision  to 
make  on  where  it  builds  the  replacement  for 
the  Escort /Lynx.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tions deal  with  Japan  does  nothing  but  en- 
courage the  U.S.  auto  companies  lo  export 
American  jobs.  " 

The  UAW  President  said  Hou.se  pa.ssage  of 
auto  content  legislation  will  be  necessary,  in 
part,  to  keep  the  domestic  manufacturers 
from  massive  outsourcing  of  small  car  pro- 
duction. 

General  Motors  conduct  is  particularly 
outrageous,  particularly  in  view  of  the  ef- 
forts made  in  the  1982  negotiations  by 
UAW-GM  members  to  save  jobs  by  the  pain- 
ful sacrifices  they  made."  he  said.  'Now  GM 
is  fighting  hard  to  get  Japan  to  give  it  the 
maximum  po.ssible  allocation  within  the 
1.85  million  the  Administration  agreed  to  " 

Bieber  cited  the  major  imbalance  between 
the  yen  and  the  dollar  as  giving  Japan  a 
cost  advantage  of  about  30  percent.  If  the 
.yen-dollar  relationship  were  restored  to 
proper  balance,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
cost  advantage  in  cars  would  be  wiped  out. 

He  al.so  said  that  Japan's  rebate  of  the 
17.5-22.5  percent  commodity  tax  gives  Japa- 
nese automakers  another  S600  cost  advan- 
tage on  each  car  imported  to  the  U.S. 

"Japan  is  playing  by  an  entirely  different 
set  of  rules  than  the  U.S.."  he  .said.  'Passage 
of  domestic  auto  content  legislation  is  the 
only  way  we're  going  to  be  able  to  change 
that. " 

Bieber  predicted  that  Japans  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  would  rise  to  35-40  percent  fol- 
lowing expiration  of  the  one-year  agreement 
the  Reagan  administration  negotiated. 
Absent  passage  of  content  legislation  this 
could  rise  even  higher,  particularly  if  fuel 
price  increases  push  the  market  more  to 
smaller  vehicles. 

The  UAW  President  said  high  profit  re- 
sults for  the  U.S.  automakers  should  obli- 
gate them  lo  put  resources  into  developing 
and  producing  small  vehicles  in  this  coun- 
try. 

•The  health  of  the  auto  industry  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  profits  of  the  companies 
alone."  he  said.  •Employment  at  GM.  Ford 
and  Chrysler,  for  example,  continues  to  be 


about  30  percent  below  what  it  was  in  our 
last  good  sales  year,  which  was  1978." 


SPEAKER   ONEILLS  INTERVIEW 
IN  TODAY  S  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
W.ALKER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  report- 
ed a  rather  incredible  interview  given 
to  them  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Mr.  O'Neill.  In  that  interview  Mr. 
O'Neill  said  some  very  insulting 
things  about  the  character  of  the 
President  and  I  think  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  or  this  House  in  the 
comments  that  he  made. 

But.  beyond  that,  the  interview  was 
filled  with  a  number  of  items  which 
are  rather  incredible  in  themselves, 
and  I  thought  maybe  deserved  a  little 
bit  of  discussion.  So  I  thought  that 
this  evening  I  would  discuss  the  inter- 
view and  try  to  put  some  of  the  state- 
ments maide  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  this  House  in  some  per- 
spective. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview 
the  Speaker  was  asked  "How  are  we 
doing?  Where  are  we  going"'"" 

The  Speaker  replied  "I  am  fright- 
ened, not  because  our  Nation  isn't  big 
enough,  but  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  is 
absolutely  going  down  the  wrong  road. 
No.  I  don't  like  what  I  saw  last  week, 
even  though  the  Marines  were  victori- 
ous. There  may  have  been  a  possibility 
that  our  students  were  in  jeopardy  but 
for  2  years  he  has  been  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  Grenada,  from 
the  days  Haig  was  there." 

Let  us  examine  that  statement  a 
little  bit.  No.  1.  he  said,  "The  Presi- 
dent *  *  *  is  absolutely  going  down 
the  wrong  road."  and  he  refers  specifi- 
cally to  Grenada.  But  as  I  recall,  it  was 
his  President,  the  leader  of  his  party, 
while  he  was  in  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  decided  not  to 
take  a  similar  road  and  ended  up  with 
52  of  our  people  as  hostages  in  Iran. 

Is  that  the  right  road?  Is  that  the 
road  that  the  Democrats  support?  Is 
that  the  road  that  the  Speaker  sup- 
ports? 

If  the  President  is  on  the  wrong  road 
in  Grenada,  is  the  right  road  the  kind 
of  debacle  that  this  Nation  suffered  in 
Iran?  I  would  submit  that  that  would 
have  to  be  the  conclusion  that  one 
would  draw  from  that  kind  of  state- 
ment. 

Then  he  says.  "There  may  have  been 
a  po.ssibility  that  our  students  were  in 
jeopardy,"  "may  have  been  a  possibili- 
ty." 

"Virtually  every  student  came  back 
and  said  that  they  felt  that  their  lives 
were  in  jeopardy.  All  of  the  commen- 
tators on  the  island  who  have  talked 


about  the  situation  have  said  that  the 
students'  lives  were  in  jeopardy. 

Who  doubts  it?  The  only  people  I 
have  heard  express  doubts  about  their 
lives  being  in  jeopardy  are  the  people 
who  went  off  halfcocked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  argument  about  Grenada 
and  made  some  wild  and  irresponsible 
statements  that  they  cannot  now  back 
up  once  the  students  have  come  back 
and  they  are  questioning  whether  the 
students  were  in  jeopardy.  But  the 
students  are  not.  and  yet  the  Speaker 
is. 
What  kind  of  statement  is  that? 
Then  he  sa.vs  that  he,  the  President, 
has  been  -looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  get  into  Grenada,  from  the  days 
Haig  was  here." 

Well,  where  in  the  world  does  that 
statement  come  from?  How  can  he 
make  that  statement? 

The  questioner  was  a  little  incredu- 
lous at  that  evidently,  too  because  the 
questioner  for  the  New  York  Times 
says.  "How  do  you  know  that?" 

Answer  of  the  Speaker:  "We  sat  in 
this  room  and  had  a  breakfast  with 
Haig  and  Haig  outlined  the  situation. 
We  have  got  to  get  to  the  source  (of 
the  Communist  intervention)  and 
there  is  no  other  way  you  can  read 
how  you  get  to  the  source  (than)  ex- 
actly what  they  did  the  other  day. 
They  have  been  looking,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  two  years." 

That  is  the  explanation.  That  is  the 
justification,  because  he  has  an  opin- 
ion that  that  is  what  the  President 
was  all  about,  that  he  can  justify  the 
statement  that  he  made  up  there  earli- 
er, that  he  has  been  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  get  in  Grenada  for  2 
years  with  no  proof,  just  the  Speaker's 
opinion.  That  is  a  terrible  kind  of 
thing  to  do.  It  is  a  misstatement  of 
fact  and  it  just  does  not  warrant  the 
kind  of  reply  that  then  was  given  by 
the  Speaker  when  he  was  posed  the 
question. 

He  goes  on  lo  say.  You  can't  justify 
any  government,  whether  it  is  Russia 
or  the  United  States,  trampling  on  an- 
other nation.  " 

I  think  our  Ambassador  lo  the 
United  Nations  had  a  pretty  good 
analogy  as  lo  the  difference  between 
Grena(ia  and  what  the  Russians  are 
doing  in  Afghanistan.  She  said  that  it 
is  the  difference  between  the  thief 
with  a  gun  and  the  policeman  with  a 
gun.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  both  ex- 
actly the  same,  that  the  thief  that  is 
wielding  the  gun  to  rob  somebody  at 
gunpoint  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
policeman  that  comes  forward  with 
the  gun  lo  rescue  that  victim?  Obvi- 
ously not.  and  that  is  exactly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  situations. 

What  Russia  does  in  the  world,  their 
aggression  is  totally  different  from  the 
United  Stales  liberating  the  free 
nation   of   Grenada    from   Cuban   and 
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life. 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  ask  the 
question:  "Can  you  imagine  the  effect 
this  will  have  on  Nicaragua  and  Cen- 
tral America?" 

Again  he  is  referring  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Grenada. 

Well.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a  little 
bit  of  hint  as  to  some  of  the  things 
that  might  happen  as  a  result  of  this. 
In  Surinam,  as  soon  as  they  saw  what 
was  happening  in  Grenada,  they  threw 
all  of  the  Cuban  diplomats  out  of  the 
country.  I  say  that  is  a  rather  positive 
effect  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
would  hope  that  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  who  have  taken  on  Com- 
munist influences  in  their  government 
might  also  have  a  similar  reaction  to 
that  that  we  have  already  seen  demon- 
strated in  Surinam. 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  say  that 
"He  (the  President)  is  wrong  in  his 
policy.  He  has  caused  us  continuous 
harm.  He  flubbed  everything  along 
the  line  any  time  an  opportunity  that 
we  have  had.  He  has  just  absolutely 
missed  the  boat." 

Again,  where?  In  the  economy?  Is 
the  Speaker  saying  that  the  21.5  per- 
cent interest  rates  that  the  President 
has  brought  down  to  about  11  percent 
is  not  an  accomplishment? 

Is  the  Speaker  saying  that  the  12- 
percent  inflation  rates  that  are  now- 
down  to  about  2  percent  was  not  an  ac- 
complishment? Is  that  something  that 
he  has  flubbed? 

Well,  maybe  he  has  flubbed  it  from 
the  Speakers  viewpoint.  Maybe  the 
Democrats  really  were  satisfied  with 
21.5-percent  interest  and  12-percent 
inflation  and  joblessness  rising,  and 
the  whole  economy  going  down  the 
tubes.  Maybe  that  was  fine  with  them. 

But  it  was  not  fine  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  do  not  think  the 
President  has  flubbed  those  things. 
They  think  the  President  is  right  on 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  polls  have  been 
going  up. 

Then  the  Speaker  makes  this  incred- 
ible statement,  he  says  he.  meaning 
the  President,  has  "got  a  million 
people  in  Europe  marching  against  our 
policy  *  •  *." 

The  people  in  Europe  are  marching 
on  the  question  of  the  stationing  of 
the  Pershing  missile,  a  policy  that  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  President 
on.  But  I  would  submit  that  it  was  not 
Ronald  Reagan  who  made  that  com- 
mitment. It  was  Jimmy  Carter.  It  was 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  this 
country  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion that  made  that  original  commit- 
ment. 

So  if  that  policy  is  wrong,  it  was  a 
commitment  not  made  by  this  Presi- 
dent originally.  This  President  is 
simply  backing  a  commitment  that 
was  made  originally  by  another  admin- 
istration, a  Democratic  administration. 


The  Speaker  then  goes  on  to  talk 
more  about  the  President.  He  says 
about  the  President.  "He  only  works  3 
to  3' 2  hours  a  day.  " 

Where  in  the  world  does  that  kind  of 
statement  come  from?  I  mean  that 
statement  is  almost  outright  ignorance 
because  if  what  he  is  doing  is  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  time  that  he  spends 
out  in  the  public  where  we  can  see  him 
working,  if  that  is  the  case  then  I 
submit  that  maybe  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  does  not  work  more  than  about 
15  minutes  a  day,  because  we  only 
count  the  time  that  is  spent  in  the 
chair. 

I  mean  that  is  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
statement  to  make. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  virtually  works  24 
hours  a  day.  Every  President  of  the 
United  States  does,  and  this  President 
is  no  exception. 

Then  he  said.  "He  doesn't  do  his 
homework.  He  doesn't  read  his  brief- 
ing papers.  It  is  sinful  that  this  man  is 
President  of  the  United  States.  " 

That  kind  of  statement,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  no  place  in  American  political 
life.  It  is  in  the  same  kind  of  genre  as 
the  statement  made,  that  I  personally 
disagreed  with,  by  our  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  say.  "He 
lacks  the  knowledge  that  he  should, 
on  every  sphere,  whether  it  is  the  do- 
mestic or  whether  it  is  the  interna- 
tional sphere" 

There  is  just  no  evidence  of  that 
whatsoever. 

□  1830 

You  just  cannot  make  that  judg- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United 
Slates  consistently  faces  the  press 
asking  probing  questions  about  what  is 
going  on  domestically  and  internation- 
ally and  consi-stently  after  tho.se  press 
conferences  the  American  people  come 
forward  and  say  that  they  think  the 
President  is  on  the  right  track. 

The  polls  after  those  press  confer- 
ences consistently  go  up.  The  Ameri- 
can people  understand  what  the 
Speaker  evidently  does  not.  that  the 
President  does  have  a  grasp  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world  and  is  moving  us  in  the  proper 
directions. 

The  Speaker  said  a  little  later  in  the 
interview.  'I  just  do  not  think  he  can 
win."  speaking  of  the  President,  "to  be 
perfectly  truthful.  He  ha.s  hurt  70  mil- 
lion people  out  there.  He's  hurt  so 
many  people." 

Well,  I  would  submit  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  implement  pro- 
grams that  most  of  the  time  this 
House  has  tried  to  block  which  were 
aimed  at  helping  the  broad  base  of  the 
American  people  and  not  hurting 
anyone. 

In  many  instances  this  House  has 
blocked  the  efforts  that   would   have 


improved  the  economy  even  more  than 
we  now  see  it  improved. 

In  many  cases  this  House  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  economic  recovery. 
But  the  President  has  tried  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  he  has  tried  to 
reduce  interest  rates,  he  has  tried  to 
bring  down  inflation,  he  has  tried  to 
reduce  taxes  in  this  country,  he  has 
tried  to  take  the  steps  toward  ridding 
us  of  the  mismanagement  that  this 
Congress  has  foisted  on  the  country 
for  far  too  many  years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
hurt  the  American  people  by  lowering 
interest  rates,  by  lowering  inflation.  I 
think  what  he  has  done  is  returned 
income  to  the  American  people  so  that 
they  can  pursue  their  own  lives  and 
particularly  he  has  helped  people  at 
the  bottom  end  of  the  economic  scale. 
Tho.se  are  the  people  who  are  most 
devastated  by  inflation. 

Just  by  bringing  down  that  inflation 
rate  by  io  full  points  he  has  put  much 
money  back  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poorest  of  our  citizens.  That  is  a  calcu- 
lation that  is  not  often  made. 

At  the  same  time,  under  this  Presi- 
dent the  social  programs  have  contin- 
ued to  go  up  in  co.st.  We  are  spending 
far  more  in  social  programs  today 
than  we  have  ever  spent  before. 

He  has  also  tried  to  improve  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  and  demanding 
job.  But  the  President  has  done  it 
pretty  well. 

To  claim  he  has  hurt  70  million 
people  just  does  not  ring  true. 

Then  the  Speaker  .said.  "I  think  the 
people  that  are  going  to  make  the 
judgment,"  this  is  about  his  reelection, 
"are  still  the  people  who  are  close  to 
him." 

Then  the  question  came  up.  "Who 
are  they? '" 

The  Speaker  said,  "There  are  only 
five  of  them:  Himself  and  his  wife. 
Mike  Deaver,  Clark,  and  Laxalt." 

I  only  mention  that  because  the 
Speaker  in  counting  five,  when  he 
counts  himself,  then  there  were  four 
others.  So  it  struck  me  that  the  math- 
ematics there  is  about  as  good  as  the 
mathematics  that  often  takes  place  on 
this  House  floor  when  we  are  trying  to 
add  up  budgets.  I  only  count  four 
people. 

You  know,  the  problem  is  we  always 
have  a  20-percent  differential  in  what 
we  do  around  here.  Maybe  we  see  the 
reason  why:  our  leader  cannot  count. 

Now,  he  also  said  later  on,  "But  I 
think  the  fiscal  policy,  the  supply  side 
economics  is  a  disaster.  Were  in  a  tem- 
porary rise  at  the  present  time."" 

At  least  the  Speaker  admits  that 
there  is  something  going  on  out  there, 
that  the  economy  is  improving.  The 
economy  is  improving  precisely  be- 
cause of  what  supply  side  economics 
has  done.  It  is  a  disaster  that  just  hap- 
pens  to   have   worked.    Evidently   the 


point  that  i.s  bcint,'  made  here,  he  says. 
I  hope  it  can  continue.  I  can't  con- 
ceive it  will  continue  because  of  the 
deficits  out  there  which  are  mainly  be- 
cau.se  of  the  defense  increase,  and  the 
Riving  back  of  taxes  to  the  people  of 
America" 

Boy.  now,  there  you  finally  find  out 
what  the  leader  of  the  House  is  all 
about.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  for 
slashing  defense  and  more  taxes,  is 
what  he  is  saying.  If  you  think  that  is 
a  policy  that  we  ought  to  go  to.  then 
you  will  evidently  believe  that  we  have 
sufficient  defense  strength  in  the 
country,  and  some  people  would  prob- 
ably argue  that  that  case  can  be  made 
and  we  ought  to  spend  no  more  and 
ought  to  spend  much  less.  You  are 
also  arguing  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  undertaxed. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  statistics  to 
show  how  ridiculous  this  argument  be- 
comes. If  vou  did  what  the 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  point  with 
respect  to  the  defen.se  budget.  This 
House,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  majority  by  almost  a  2-to- 
1  margin,  has  approved  every  single 
defense  program  that  the  President 
has  requested,  save  one.  and  that  is 
the  chemical  weapons  program.  And 
that  happened  to  have  been  taken  out 
by  an  amendment  that  I  offered,  a  Re- 
publican. But  that  is  the  only  one  that 
was  taken  out.  And  we  have  had  most 
of  the  people  here  in  this  House  on 
the  Speaker's  side  of  the  aisle  arguing 
for  increases  in  defense  spending  this 
vear  of  amounts  ranging  anywhere 
from  3,  4,  5  percent  and  upward.  No 
one  is  arguing  for  an  actual  freeze  in 
defen.se  expenditures. 

So  where  is  he  going  to  get  the  sup- 
port to  cut  that  defense  budget  by  the 
amount  that  he  talks  about? 

And  then,  by  the  way.  insofar  as 
raising  taxes  is  concerned,  that  is  no 
.solution.  Taxes  are  still  going  up.  If 
raising  taxes  could  get  rid  of  the  defi- 
cit we  would  have  had  a  deficit  of  zero 
a  long  time  ago.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  taxes  are  still  going  up.  We 
reallv  have  not  cut  taxes.  They  are 
still  "going  up.  And  the  deficit  gets 
bigger  and  bigger. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentlemen  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  this  statement  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  whatsoever,  just  as  the  inter- 
view does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  the  Speaker's  hand  on 
this  because  I  think  it  is  one  thing  to 
make  responsible  commentary  about 
what  is  going  on  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  we  all  should  be 
held  to  account  for  what  we  say  be- 


cause the  measure  of  what  we  say  is 
whether  it  squares  with  what  has  gone 
on  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So  I  am  glad  you  are  bringing 
these  points  out  because  the  facts 
there  upon  which  he  relies  to  make 
the  incredible  statements  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
do  not  do  this  country  any  good.  It 
does  not  do  this  country  any  good  to 
undermine  the  President  and  pull  him 
down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  The  point 
being  that  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
this  country  and  to  discu.ss  the  policies 
of  the  administration  vis-a-vis  the  poli- 
cies, the  liberal  policies  the  Speaker 
wishes  to  pursue,  that  is  perfectly  le- 
gitimate; everybody  thinks  that  that  is 
the  kind  of  debate  we  ought  to  have. 

The  problem  here  is  that  a  personal 
attack  was  launched.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  discredits  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point  with 
regard  to  the  statistics  on  this  busi- 
ness of  the  deficit  and  whether  or  not 
it  could  be  solved  with  cuts  in  defense 
and  more  taxes,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  we  do  have  a 
very   serious   deficit   problem   in   this 
country.   The  deficit   of   this  country 
amounts  to  90  days  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending,  almost  one-quarter  of 
the   year  or  just   about   exactly   one- 
quarter  of  the  year  is  spent  in  deficit 
dollars. 
Ninety  days  of  deficit  spending. 
However,  let  us  say  you  want  to  go 
out  and  rai.se  taxes  to  do  something 
about  that  deficit.  One  of  the  things 
you  can  do  is  tax  every  dime  of  income 
over    $75,000.    Let    us    do    what    the 
Democrats  so  often  suggest,  tax  the 
rich.  Let  us  tax  away  every  penny  of 
income  over  875,000  that  some   poor 
fellow  goes  out  and  strikes  it  big  in  At- 
lantic City  or  Las  "Vegas  and  he  makes 
over  $75,000.  tough  one.  "We  are  going 
to   take   anything   over   $75,000   away 
from  you.""  All  the  rich  people  in  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  take  every 
dime   away   from   them   over   $75,000. 
Let    us    get    rid   of    all    the   so-called 
wealth  in  this  country. 

If  you  did  that  you  would  raise 
enough  money  to  fund  14  days  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

So  then  you  are  left  with  getting  76 
days  of  Government  spending  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  The  defense 
budget  amounts  to  about  $275  billion. 
You  would  have  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  by  $175  billion  in  order  to  get 
76  days  of  spending.  There  is  nobody, 
there  is  nobody  who  says  that  you  can 
do  that.  You  could  not  even  pay  the 
troops  and  pay  the  retirement  bill  by 
taking  those  kinds  of  massive  cuts. 

Well,  somebody  might  say,  ""Well. 
$75,000  is  too  high,  that  is  much  too 
high.  I  consider  anybody  over  S50.000 
plenty  wealthy.  I  would  bet  you  that 
we  could  get  the  money  if  we  confis- 


cated every  penny  of  income  over 
$50,000.  We  confiscate  every  dime  of 
income  that  the  Congressmen  make 
over  S50.000.  we  confiscate  it  all.""  Out 
of  that  you  gel  40  days  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  means  you 
still  have  50  days  to  take  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget  which  means  you  have 
got  to  cut  the  defense  budget  by  $115 
billion. 

Once  again  this  House,  nobody  is 
talking  about  cutting  the  defense 
budget  $115  billion  because  they  know 
you  cannot  get  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  you  cannot  get 
it.  If  you  cut  out  the  MX  missile, 
which  we  just  had  a  discu-ssion  about  a 
little  bit  ago.  the  B-1  bomber,  which 
we  just  had  a  discussion  about  a  few 
minutes  ago,  if  you  cut  out  the  Per- 
shing and  the  cruise  missiles,  if  you 
cut  out  the  Army  tank,  the  new  tank 
for  the  Army,  if  you  cut  out  all  of 
those  new  weapon  programs  and  then 
in  addition  let  us  just  throw  in  that 
you  cut  out  all  the  bullets  for  the 
Army,  do  not  give  them  any  bullets. 
let  us  cut  out  all  the  ammunition  ex- 
penditures, too.  if  you  cut  them  all  out 
you  save  a  total  of  $6  billion  out  of 
this  year"s  defense  budget. 

D  1840 
That  means  that  if  you  had  to  lose 
$115  billion  you  only  have  about  $110 
billion  to  go.  And  you  have  virtually 
stripped  this  Nation  of  every  major 
weapons  system  that  is  now  in  the 
pipeline. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  state- 
ments like  the  Speaker  made  make 
good  political  rhetoric,  but  they  do  not 
make  any  economic  or  fiscal  sense 
whatsoever. 

Later  on  in  the  interview  the  Speak- 
er talked  about  the  situation  in  Beirut. 
And  he  said: 

I  told  him  the  American  people  don't 
know  why  the  Marines  are  there.  What  is 
their  mission  there?  I  said  to  the  President. 
■Shultz  couldn't  sell  diapers  in  a  nursery.  " 

We  need  our  Marines  there  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  diplomatic  work  that  we  are 
doing.  We  have  to  show  to  the  Syrians  that 
we  are  serious.  We're  having  problems  with 
the  Syrians,  but  they  did  give  us  their  word 
at  one  time  (that  they  would  leave)  and 
we're  working  on  it  now. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  heard  the  President  say 
the  other  night.  What  does  Speaker 
O'Neill  say?  The  President  has  made 
it  very  clear  what  the  mission  of  the 
marines  is  in  Lebanon  and  he  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  we  have  got  to 
provide  security  for  our  marines.  And 
he  has  made  it  very  clear  that  we  are 
pursuing  the  diplomatic  work  that  is 
needed  to  be  done  to  resolve  those 
issues  over  there.  And  he  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  Syrians,  backed  by 
their  Soviet  sponsors,  are  the  main 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  And  that 
we  do  have  to  deal  with  them. 
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So  in  that  the  Speaker  is  right.  But 
then  the  Spealter  goes  on  to  say: 

What  Im  driving  at  is.  No.  1.  he  hasn't  got 
the  knowledge  himself. 

Well,  if  he  does  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge why  is  he  doing  all  the  things 
that  the  Speaker  says  are  what  are 
needed? 

He  ha-s  never  put  together  a  first-class 
team  of  negotiations. 

Philip  Habib.  Bud  McFarland. 
people  who  are  widely  respected  in  the 
international  community  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  are  not 
first-class  people?  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  anybody  who  would  make 
the  case  that  Phil  Habib  is  not  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  people  this 
country  has  ever  had  in  its  foreign 
service  and  Bud  McFarland  as  well. 

No.  3.  there's  never  been  a  real  follov^-up 
AS  to  what  they're  trying  to  do  when  they're 
negotiating  with  the  Israelis  to  get  out. 

We  did  move  the  Israelis  back.  Part 
of  the  reason  why  our  marines  are 
there  is  because  we  had  to  take  those 
kinds  of  actions. 

And  so  this  interview  amounts  to  a 
collection  of  political  hype  without 
any  real  substance.  The  only  real  sub- 
stance in  the  interview  comes  when  he 
launches  personal  insulting  attacks  on 
the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  too  bad  when  you  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  issues  you  have  to  resort  to 
insult.  Shame.  Mr.  Speaker,  shame. 


THK     MKANINU     oi       IHl.     EFHICS 
COMMITTEE  RULING  ON 

SPOUSES  EMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  to  set  forth 
in  the  Record  a  full  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  an  advisory 
opinion  I  requested  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  regarding  my  voting  respon- 
sibilities in  relation  to  my  wife's  em- 
ployment. 

I  do  this  in  the  belief  that  this  ac- 
count may  provide  some  worthwhile 
information  for  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  encounter  similar  circum- 
stances because  of  the  employment  of 
their  spouses  or  close  relatives. 

On  October  24.  1983.  a  newspaper 
published  a  distorted  and  partly  inac 
curate  report  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  my  wife.  Barbara  Morris,  as 
the  Washington  director  of  govern- 
ment relations  for  the  new  regional 
telephone  company.  Nynex.  The  news- 
paper account  raised  a  question  of  a 
conflict  between  her  employment  and 
my  voting  on  the  telecommunications 
bill,  which  at  that  time  was  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  on  which  I  serve. 


Prior  to  her  employment.  I  had  di- 
rected my  staff  to  research  the  ques- 
tion. My  staff  obtained  materials  from 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  which 
I  interpreted  then,  and  interpret  now, 
as  indicating  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  vote  on  all 
issues  unless  he  or  she  has  a  direct 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  legislation. 

Despite  this  personal  conviction.  I 
felt  that  in  order  to  remove  any  possi- 
ble question  on  the  issue,  I  should  seek 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  I  requested  such  an  opinion 
on  October  24.  1983.  the  .same  day  the 
newspaper  article  appeared. 

Within  24  hours,  the  committee  had 
responded  to  my  request  with  an  opin- 
ion which  confirmed  by  original  inter- 
pretation of  the  House  rules.  The 
ruling  restates  the  obligation  of  Mem- 
bers of  vote  on  issues.  Abstention  from 
voting— disenfranchising  one's  con- 
.stituents— is  only  justified  where  a 
Member  can  demonstrate  'a  direct 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest  "  in  the 
outcome  of  the  legislation. 

While  I  am.  of  course,  interested  in 
the  career  of  my  wife,  Barbara,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  I  had  no  direct 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
telecommunications  legislation.  as 
such.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  I 
vote.  As  it  developed,  the  bill  passed 
the  committee  on  October  27.  1983.  by 
a  vote  along  strict  party  lines.  27-15.  I 
was  one  of  the  15  Republicans  who 
voted  "Nay  ".  and  it  is  obvious  that  my 
vote  did  not  influence  the  outcome. 

I  want  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
of  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Rep- 
resentative Louis  Stokes,  and  the 
ranking  Republican.  Representative 
Floyd  Spence  for  their  efforts  to  expe- 
dite action  on  my  request,  because  the 
speedy  response  I  received  enabled  me 
to  lay  to  rest  at  once  the  ugly  innuen- 
does and  charges  being  circulated  in 
the  media  from  unidentified  sources 
and  to  participate  in  the  final  vote  in 
the  committee  with  a  clear  conscience. 

I  ahso  wish  to  thank  and  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  Representative 
John  Dincell.  the  ranking  Republi- 
can. Repre.sentative  James  Broyhill. 
and  my  other  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  their  understanding,  sup- 
port, and  coun.sel  in  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  commenting  on 
what  is  a  closed  incident  because  of 
my  feeling  that  it  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct— popu- 
larly known  as  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee—for Members  of  our  body  who 
come  under  attack  or  vilification  as 
the  result  of  unattributed  charges, 
speculation,  or  attempted  character 
assassination.  By  providing  an  authori- 


tative, unbiased  opinion,  based  on 
House  rules  and  precedents,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct makes  a  substantial  contribution 
to  maintaining  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  and  responsi- 
bility of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  copies  of  my  letter  to 
the  Ethics  Committee,  its  response, 
and  an  explanatory  news  release  circu- 
lated to  the  media  and  to  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
so  that  the  record  of  this  incident  may 
be  complete. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1983. 
Hon.  Louis  Stokes. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Statidards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  Rajjbum  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deaf  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest an  advi.sory  opinion  from  the  Commit- 
tee as  to  whether  I  can  continue  to  repre- 
.sent  the  interests  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
communications  issues  before  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  An  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  (Attachment  «1) 
has  prompted  my  request. 

Prior  to  my  wife's  employment  with 
NYNEX,  I  directed  my  .staff  to  research  the 
question.  My  staff  obtained  materials  from 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  (Attachment  =2), 
which  I  interpreted  then,  and  interpret 
today,  a-s  indicating  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  my  wife's  employment  and  my  con- 
tinued full  participation  as  a  voting  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  in  commu- 
nications i-ssues. 

I  have  also  included  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  the  statement  issued  by  NYNEX 
in  New  York  concerning  my  wife's  employ- 
ment with  that  company  (Attachment  c3). 
As  the  statement  indicates,  she  is  not  a  lob- 
byist and  is  not  registered  as  such.  Beyond 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  she  ha-s 
not  dLscussed  the  details  of  H.R.  4102  with 
any  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Becau.se  the  Committee  consideration  of 
H.R.  4102.  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Preservation  Act.  will  resume  tomorrow, 
votes  are  imminent  and  I  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  my  constituents  to  continue  to  repre- 
sent what  I  believe  to  be  in  their  interests.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
me  as  expeditiously  as  posible  whether  I 
need  to  abstain  from  voting  on  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  F.  Lent, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct, 
Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1983. 
Hon.  Norman  F.  Lent, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatit'es.    Raybum 

House    Office    Building.     Washington. 

DC 

Dear  Colleague:   This   is   in   response  to 

your  letter  of  October  24.  1983.  requesting 

an  advisor  opinion  from  the  Committee  a-s 

to  whether  you  can  continue  to  represent 

the    interest    of    your   constituents    in    the 

Fourth  District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 

communications   issues   before   the   Energy 

and    Commerce    Committee.    The    question 


ari.ses  as  a  result  of  your  wife's  recent  em- 
ployment by  NYNEX. 

Clause  1  of  Rule  VIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  states 

Every  member  shall  be  present  within 
the  Hall  of  the  House  during  its  sittings, 
unless  excused  or  necessarily  prevented;  and 
shall  vote  on  each  question  put.  unless  he 
has  a  direct  personal  or  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  event  of  such  question.  " 

In  an  interpretation  of  Rule  VIII  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  page  324.  Sec- 
tion 658  of  The  Manual,  it  stales  as  follows: 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  en- 
force the  provision  requiring  every  Member 
to  vote:  and  the  weight  of  authority  also 
favors  the  idea  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  House  to  deprive  a  Member  of  the  right 
to  vote.  In  one  or  two  early  instances  the 
Speaker  has  decided  that  because  of  person- 
al interest,  a  Member  should  not  vote:  but 
on  all  other  occasions  and  in  the  later  prac 
tice  the  Speaker  has  held  that  the  Member 
himself  and  not  the  Chair  should  determine 
this  question,  and  the  Speaker  has  denied 
his  own  power  to  deprive  a  Member  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote.  " 

Rule  VIII  is  made  pertinent  in  answering 
your  question  by  Rule  XI.  clause  1(a)(1)  of 
House  Rules  wherein  it  states  that: 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  .  .  ." 

As  can  be  seen  then,  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  should  vote  on  mat- 
ters before  your  committee  is  left  for  you  to 
decide,  taking  into  account  the  personal  or 
pecuniary  interest,  if  any.  you  may  have  in 
the  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  Stokes, 

Chairman. 
Floyd  D.  Spence. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Lent  Announces  Ethics  Committee  Ruling 
Representative  Norman  F.  Lent  (R-N.Y.) 
announced  today  that  he  had  received  a  fa- 
vorable respon.se  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  his 
request  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  required  to  abstain  from  voting 
on  telecommunications  i.ssues  by  reason  of 
his  wife's  employment  with  Nynex. 

"I  am  gratified  that  the  Committee  re- 
sponse confirms  my  original  interpretation 
of  the  House  rules  that  a  Member  has  the 
duty  to  vote  on  issues  unless  he  has  a  direct 
personal  or  pecuniary  interest'  in  the  legis- 
lation. "  Lent  said.  "It  is  abundantly  clear  to 
anyone's  view  that  in  my  case  there  is  no 
direct  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
legislation  before  the  Hou.se  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee." 

"I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes  and  the 
Committee  for  their  prompt  response  to  my 
request.'" 

The  ruling  restates  the  affirmative  obliga 
tion  of  Members  to  vote  on  Lssues.  Absten- 
tion from  voting-disenfranchising  our  con- 
stituents-is only  justified  where  a  Member 
can  demonstrate  "a  direct  personal  or  pecu- 
niary interest  "  in  the  outcome  of  legislation. 
"I  am  sure  this  ruling  will  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  significant  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  whose  spouses,  .sons, 
daughters  or  other  close  relatives  earn  their 
livelihoods  in  government  relations,  other 
government  positions,  trade  a.ssociations. 
public  interest  research  groups,  corporate 
affair.s.  or  as  attorneys  representing  clients 
interested  in  legislation. "  Lent  stated.  "It  is 
clear  the  rules  of  ethics  governing  Congress 
do  not  require  Members  to  attempt  to  con- 


trol or  redirect   the  careers  of   relatives  or 
spouses— even  if  we  could!" 

"I  trust  that  our  committee"s  consider- 
ation of  telecommunications  legislation  will 
continue  free  from  further  controversy  over 
what  to  me  has  been  something  of  a  tem- 
pest in  a  teapot.  I  will  continue,  as  in  the 
past,  to  base  my  voting  judgments  on  the 
merits  of  the  issues  with  regard  to  my  con- 
stituency. 

I  might  add."  Lent  remarked,  that  my 
wife  and  I  are  doubly  gratified  that  she  will 
not  have  to  forfeit  her  career  but  will  be 
able  to  retain  her  role  as  an  independent 
and  succe.ssful  businesswoman.  It  would  be  a 
step  backward  for  the  progress  the  women's 
movement  has  made  if  a  woman  had  no 
choice  but  to  design  her  career  around  the 
career  choice  of  her  husband  "# 


elude  successfully  our  actions  m  Gre- 
nada. Why  should  we  signal  any  adver- 
sary, including  the  Cubans  in  Grena- 
da, that  if  they  only  hold  out  for  60 
days,  maybe  the  U.S.  Congre.ss  will  re- 
scind authority  for  the  U.S.  military  to 
stay?  If  ever  there  was  an  action  likely 
to  prolong  conflict,  it  is  the  invocation 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  should  have 
risen  in  support  of  the  President's  de- 
cisive actions  in  Grenada,  not  chal- 
lenged his  authority  to  act. 


CONGRESS  HAS  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  BE  HEARD  ON  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  DECISIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  mi-ssile  crisis,  John 
Kennedy  spoke  about  the  tough  deci- 
sions this  country  had  to  make  to  pre- 
serve freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. His  insight  proved  true  again 
last  week,  as  President  Reagan  made 
the  tough  decisions  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  restore  the 
freedom  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  of  Grenada. 

Yet  instead  of  rising  in  support  of 
that  action,  in.stead  of  commending 
the  courage  of  our  troops  for  their 
performance  and  bravery,  instead  of 
rejoicing  for  the  people  of  Grenada  as 
they  are  freed  from  tyranny,  instead 
of  taking  note  of  how  our  strategic  in- 
terests and  those  of  our  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere  have  been  served  by 
removing  a  Soviet-Cuban  launching 
pad  for  aggression— instead  of  these 
proud  and  proper  responses.  Congress 
debated  and  passed  an  invocation  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
a  clear  responsibility  to  make  its  voice 
heard  in  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Frankly.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  of 
my  colleagues  tell  the  American  medi- 
cal students  who  were  rescued  in  the 
operation— who,  when  they  arrived 
here  in  the  United  States,  kissed  the 
ground  and  said  God  bless  the  Ameri- 
can military-that  it  was  wrong  for 
them  to  be  rescued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
has  been  repudiated.  It  is  a  victory  for 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
and  a  sign  of  hope  for  others  strug- 
gling against  totalitarian  regimes.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  this  historic  turn 
of  events,  however,  this  body  has 
spent  its  time  in  debate  over  procedur- 
al prerogatives,  invoked  an  act  that  is 
of  highly  questionable  constitutional- 
ity, and,  as  a  result,  made  a  clearly 
negative  impact  on  our  ability  to  con- 


ALZHEIMERS  DISEASE 
LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  pa.st  few  months,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  conducted  hearings 
on  Alzheimer's  disease,  a  progressive, 
debilitating  illne,ss  which  affects  from 
2  to  4  million  Americans.  During  these 
same  past  few  months,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  produced  a  rather 
astonishing  inventory  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures a.ssociated  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, which  until  recently  was  a  virtu- 
ally unknown  ailment  of  middle  aged 
and  older  Americans. 

Senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death  among  adults.  Many  thousands 
are  afflicted  in  their  forties  and  fifties. 
Moreover,  between  5  and  15  percent  of 
those  in  their  sixties  contract  the  dis- 
ease and  20  percent  over  80.  It  is  a  de- 
generative brain  disorder  and  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  mental  impairment 
among  the  elderly.  Once  affected,  a 
victim  can  live  from  3  to  15  years,  pro- 
gressively declining  from  seemingly 
unimportant  losses  of  memory  to  total 
mental  breakdown.  Finally,  all  bodily 
functions  are  impaired,  and  the  victim 
is  completely  incontinent.  During  the 
congressional  hearings  in  Washington, 
D.C,  and  Bangor.  Maine,  witness  after 
witness  described  the  horrendous  an- 
guish—and burden— such  an  affliction 
causes  an  entire  family  for  many 
years. 

In  response  to  such  testimony.  Con- 
gress recently  passed  an  appropria- 
tions bill  which  earmarks  significantly 
increased  funding  to  the  Institutes  of 
Health  for  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
search. I  am  pleased  to  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  process  by  having  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  May  which  called  for 
an  interagency  task  force  to  coordi- 
nate Government  research  activities 
and  to  increase  re.search  dollars. 

Research  is  absolutely  essential  to 
finding  the  cause  or  causes  and  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  but 
in  the  meantime,  families  are  strug- 
gling to  take  care  of  stricken  loved 
ones.  Alzheimer's  disease  steadily  and 
relentlessly  weakens  its  victims,  both 
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III.  rit.iii'.  aiui.  finally,  physically.  The 
(:irti:ikinK  .spou.se  or  child  must  pro- 
Mflf    (on.stant    care    through    most. 


if 

not  all.  Mn  Illness'  duration  as  profes- 
sional cu.studial  and  respite  services 
costs  are  usually  prohibitive.  One 
hearing  witness  stated  she  spent  over 
$30,000  per  year  for  around  the  clock 
services  for  her  mother.  Most  families 
do  not  have  such  resources.  Most  fami- 
lies try  to  cope  with  an  increasingly 
difficult  situation  from  day  to  day. 
year  to  year,  with  no  financial  or  pro- 
fessional help.  In  the  final  months  of 
the  illness,  when  the  victim  is  virtually 
helpless  and  incontinent,  families  find 
that  many  nursing  homes  and/or  vet- 
erans' hospitals  -viU  not  accept  such 
patients  for  the  lack  of  personnel  or 
consistent  policy. 

In  an  effort  to  address  these  press- 
ing problems.  I  have  introduced  three 
bills  today  which,  if  enacted,  would 
help  families  who  are  caring  for  loved 
ones  in  their  homes  and  to  enlarge  the 
pool  of  trained  custodial  and  skilled 
personnel  so  that  when  victims  must 
be  moved  to  institutions,  the  facilities 
will  be  prepared  and  equipped  to  serve 
them. 

The  first  of  these  measures.  H.R. 
4274.  provides  for  a  tax  deduction 
from  the  gross  income  for  individual 
taxpayers  who  maintain  a  household 
which  includes  a  dependent  who  has 
Alzheimer's  disease.  This  measure 
would  allow  deductions  of  expenses, 
other  than  medical,  which  are  related 
to  the  home  care  of  an  Alzheimer 
victim,  including  home  health  services, 
custodial  and  respite  care. 

The  .second  bill.  H.R.  4273,  would 
amend  several  provisions  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  program,  the  net 
effect  of  which  would  initiate  a  con- 
sistent, nationwide  policy  of  dealing 
with  Alzheimer  victims  who  are  also 
veterans.  H.R.  4273  would  require  the 
administration  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive screening,  counseling,  treat- 
ment, and  information  programs  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  neuro- 
logical disorders.  Other  provisions  of 
this  legislation  would  require  that  the 
age  of  eligibility  of  any  veteran  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer's  disease  be  low- 
ered to  50.  Furthermore,  a  fourth  eli- 
gibility priority  catagory  would  be  de.s- 
ignated.  calling  for  hospital  and/or 
nursing  home  care  for  Alzheimer  vic- 
tims. 

To  help  provide  the  institutions  with 
trained  personnel,  the  third  bill.  H.R. 
4272.  would  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  authorize  the 
Administration  on  Aging  Commission- 
er to  give  priority  for  student  grants  to 
those  who  will  specialize  in  custodial 
or  skilled  care  of  Alzheimer  patients. 
Such  trained  individuals  would  then 
be  available  for  employment  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  veterans  ho.spitals.  and 
community  home  health  programs. 
Additionally,  the  measure  proposes 
the  addition  of  a  new  section  which 


tasks  State  area  agencies  on  aging  and 
service  providers  to  address  those 
needs  of  Alzheimer  patients  through 
the  establishment  of  training  and  spe- 
cial demonstration  projects.  To  imple- 
ment these  changes,  the  bill  author- 
izes an  additional  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

As  our  elderly  population  increases 
during  the  next  decade  due  to  our  in- 
creased life  expectancy,  we  can  only 
expect  even  more  Alzheimer  victims 
and  more  families  trying  to  cope.  Con- 
gress has  just  challenged  our  research 
community  to  find  the  cause  and  cure 
of  the  disease.  We  now  must  address 
the  mo.st  immediate  problem— that  of 
assisting  tho.se  many,  many  sufferers 
and  their  families  and  training  the 
professional  personnel  needed  for  the 
care  of  such  victims.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  these  measures 
and  the  bills'  speedy  enactment. 

H.R. 4272 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  require  that  .special  consideration 
be  given  to  providing  assistance  to  older 
individuals  who  suffer  from  Alzheimer  s 
disease  and  other  neurological  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  progressive, 
neurological,  degenerative,  brain  illness  and 
IS  the  most  frequent  cau.se  of  mental  impair- 
ment among  the  elderly. 

(2)  Senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type  currently  affects  between  1.5  to  3  mil- 
lion adults  in  this  country  and  causes  over 
120.000  deaths  per  year. 

(3)  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  adults,  affecting  5 
to  15  percent  of  tho.se  over  65  years  of  age 
and  20  percent  of  those  over  80  years  of  age. 

(4)  Although  it  is  estimated  that  one-half 
of  the  individuals  admitted  to  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  Stales  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  many  nursing  homes  are 
unable  to  admit  Alzheimer  victims  because 
an  insufficient  number  of  trained  individ- 
uals is  available  for  employment  to  provide 
custodial  and  skilled  care  for  Alzheimer  vic- 
tims. 

(5)  The  number  of  elderly  people  in  the 
LTniled  States  is  expected  to  reach  30  mil- 
lion during  this  decade  and  to  exceed  40  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2020. 

(61  Although  one  victim  is  directly  affect- 
ed. Alzheimer's  disease  actually  claims 
many  victims  becau.se  of  its  serious  toll  on 
the  sufferer's  family  and  friends. 

Sec  2.  Section  411  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3031)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  .sec- 
tion, the  CommLssioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  volunteers  and  persons  employed  in 
or  preparing  for  employment  in  that  part  of 
the  field  of  aging  which  relates  to  providing 
custodial  and  skilled  care  for  older  individ- 
uals who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  di.sease 
and  other  neurological  diseases  and  to  pro- 
viding family  respite  services  with  respect  to 
such  individuals.". 

Sec.  3.  (A)  Section  422(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3035a(a-; 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  period  after  "el- 
derly. " 


(b)  Section  422(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3035a(b>)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(Din  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D)(ii)  by  inserting 
and  "  after  the  semicolon,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(E»  older  individuals  who  suffer  from 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  neurological 
diseases:  ". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(8)  provide  family  respite  services  with 
respect  to  older  individuals  who  suffer  from 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  neurological 
diseases.". 

Sec  4.  Section  431  ta)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is 
amended  — 

( 1)  by  St  riking  out  "and",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  .  and  $33,000,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  of  which  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  other  neurological  dis- 
eases" before  the  period. 

H.R. 4273 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide   for  the  treatment  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 610  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  (f)"  in  sub.section 
I  a)(5)  after  "sub.section  (e)"; 

1 21  by  in.serting  "to  a  veteran  to  whom 
this  subsection  applies"  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  after  may  not  be 
provided  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.section: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  of  pro- 
viding screening,  counseling,  treatment,  and 
information  to  veterans  suffering  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  neurological 
diseases  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. A  veteran  who  is  suffering  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  or  a  related  neurological  dis- 
ease and  who  is  50  years  of  age  or  older  may 
be  furnished  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  for  such  disease  under  subsection  (a)(5) 
of  this  section.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  lake  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984. 

H.R. 4274 

A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  individual  taxpayers  who 
maintain  a  household  which  includes  a  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  who  suffers  from 
Alzheimer's  disease 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatii^cs    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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j;j;,    I    nuMMM.N   M  1  .uM  I.  )MK  iM.iMi.i  MS        -(C)  during  the  lasi  6  moHihs  of  the  lax-  ingly  included  herewith  as  a  poriion  of 

n.H  ihAu  '  m;i   h\riN-i-  t"t<  i'K-     able  year,  the  spouse  of  such  individual  is  my  remarks. 

I'KMii-^i-   "iiii    M/iiMMih-    HIS.     not  a  member  of  such  household.  The  information  follows: 

''■^^^                  ,,,,     ,       1,  ,       ,      n     such   individual  shall   not  be  considered  as  2982  Joint  Federal  Tajc  Return  of  Samuel  S. 

(a)  In  General. -Part  V  II  of  subchapter  B     ^^^^4^^.  and  Joan  H.  Stralton 

of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code        ,.        marital  STATUS.-The  marital  status  ^      ^                 .          ,     ,f     ck    „, 

of  1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  de-     ^^  'a'^axpa^er  shall   be   determined   in   the  Tota'    exernplions    (self.    65    or 

ductions  for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re-     ^^^^^^  provided  in  section  143(a).  o\er-2.  spouse-l) ^^^^^ 

designating  section  223  as  section  224  and        ..^^^  Certification  of  Diagnosis  by  Phy-  .congressional  salarv)           $60,662.50 

by  inserting  after  section  222  the  following     ..^.^^  _Any  determination  by  a  physician  ^^Vt  Tcome   ?U  S     Gm^ern^ 

"^^'^^"""                                                             'hat-                  ..     ,       „        ,          Ai,h.i  meni    bonds    and    savings   ac- 

■SM    -m    H'iMi    I  \Ki    i\i'»\-t-  Miii  HMiMi         ..(J)    an    individual    suffers    from    Alzhei-  f,„,,nts)                                                    49183 

KNTswmi  Ai.ziiKiMKKsmsKASK           mers  disease,  and  Dividends "■"           None 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. -In  the  case  of        ■■(2)  such  individual  is  mentally  or  phys-     g^pi^gj^^ None 

an    individual    who   maintains   a   householel     ically  incapable  of  caring  for  him.self.  Subtract  line  9b  from  iine  9a   'I'.!            None 
which    includes    a   qualified    dependent    of     ^j^^,,  ^^  certified  by  the  physician  to  the  j^pf^nds     of     State     and     local 
such  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a     gpcretarv  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  income  tax                                             1.450.70 
deduction  the  qualified  home  care  expenses     ^  ^^^  Secretary  shall   by   regulation  pre-  pullv  taxable  pensions  and  annu- 
of  such  individual  with  respect  to  such  de-     ^^^^^^  .^.^^     ^^^^.^^     Reserve     retire- 
pendent,                                                                       "(e)  Coordination  WITH  Sections  44A  AND  ment)                                  12.838.38 

(b)   DEFiNiTioNS.-For   purposes  of  this     2i3.-If  any  amount   allowable  under  this  other  income  (speaking  honorar- 

section—                                                                       section  would  (but  for  this  subsection)  al.so  .^^^                                      200.00 

"(1)     Qualified     dependent. -The     term     ^e  allowable  as  a  credit  under  section  44A  

•qualified  dependent'  means  any  individual     (relating  to  expenses  for  household  and  de-  Total  income 75.643.42 

(including  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  but      pp^jent  care  services  necessary  for  gainful  'Yo\.a.\  adjustments  (D.C.  cost-of- 

not  including  the  taxpayer)  who-                         emplovment)  or  as  a  deduction  under  sec-  living  adjustment)         3.000.00 

"(A)  has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode     ^jop  2i3  (relating  to  medical,  dental,  etc.  ex-  

the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer  and     pp^sps)   this  section  shall  apply  only  if  the  Adjusted  gross  income 72,643.42 

is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  household,     taxpayer  elects  its  application.  If  this  sec-  = 

for  more  than  180  days  of  the  calendar  year     ^^^^  jj  elected  with  respect  to  any  amount,  itemized    deductions    (summary 

during  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax-     g^^^,.^  amount  shall   not   be  allowable  as  a  from  schedule  A): 

payer  begins.                                                                credit  under  section  44A  or  as  a  deduction  Total  medical  expenses 747.93 

■■(B)    is    a    dependent    of    the    taxpayer     ^i^^jpr  section   213.  Such  election  shall  be  Total  taxes  (State,  real  estate, 

(within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by     ^^^^  ^^  ^^pj,  jj^^p  and  in  such  .such  manner  sales) 7.764.33 

subsection   (a)   of   section    152   other   than     ^  ^^^  Secretarv   shall   by   regulation   pre-  ^,^,31  interest  paid 2.151.38 

paragraph  (9)  of  such  subsection)  for  such     scribe."  Total  contributions 1.362.00 

calendar  year,  and                                                      (b)  Deduction  Allowed   in   Arriving  at  Total  miscellaneous 234.10 

■(C)  at   the  close  of  such  calendar  year.     Adjusted    Gross     Income —Section     62    of  = 

suffers    from    Alzheimer's    disease    and    is     ^^jp^  Code  (defining  adjusted  gross  income)  Add  lines  10  through  27 12.259.74 

physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring     ^^   amended   by    inserting   after   paragraph  ^ero  bracket  amount 3.400.00 

for  himself,  as  determined  by  a  physician.         ^  jg,  ^j.^^  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Qualified  home  care  EXPENSES.— The          -(n)    Qualified    home    care    expenses.—  Subtract  line  29  from  28 8.859.74 

term   qualified  home  care  expenses'  means     ,^^^  deduction  allowed  by  section  223."  = 

the  excess  of—                                                             (c)   Clerical   Amendment —The   table   of  Tax  table  income 60.783.68 

■•(A)    the    reasonable    and    necessary    ex-     gpptions   for  part   VII   of   subchapter  B  of  - 

penses   paid   or   incurred   by   the   taxpayer     pj^apter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  redes-  Total  tax  (from  tax  rate  sched- 

for-                                                                           ignating  the  item  relating  to  section  223  as  ule  X.Y.Z) 18.088.96 

■■(i)  household  services  for  a  qualified  de-     ^ppjjon  224  and  by  inserting  after  the  item  Credit  for  contributions l"O0 

pendent,  and                                                            relating   to  section  222  the  following   new  „  nr.o  „c 

•■(ii)  the  care  of  such  dependent,  over               item:  Total  Federal  tax  paid 18.0 1 8.95 

"(B)    the    reasonable    and    necessary    ex-  unme  rare  exnenses  for  depend- 

penses  such  taxpayer  would  have  paid  or  in-       Sec.  223.  Home  care  ^^^^"^^^^    °/  '^f  P^"^" .  Total  taxes  paid  for  1982: 

curred  for  household  .services  for.  and  the                             «""ts  ^'^'^  Alzneimer  s  oiseas  ^^^^  Federal  tax  paid 18.078.96 

care  of  such  qualified  dependent  if  such  de-         (d)    Effective    Date -The    amendments  1982  New  York  State  tax 4.154.00 

pendent  had  been  capable  of  caring  for  him-     made  by  this  section  shall  applV  to  taxable  ^arvland  real  estate  tax.  1982..       2.234.40 

^pIj                                                                             years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983.«  •                                                

"(3)  Physician.— The  term   physician' has                               -  Total  taxes  paid 24.467.36 

the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  secti(Ki     „^^^pp,ec;Tvt  AV      STP  X  TTON     RE-  Net  worth  of  Samuel  S.  and  Joan  H. 

1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.     '^^^^^j.g     ^IS     ANXU  AI      DISCLO-  Stratton  las  of  Oct.  31.  1983J 

^^•^(cTsPECiALRuLES-For  purposes  of  this         SURE       OF  '     Hls'      .JOINT        1982  Assets:                                    v,  ^„:„„ 

secti<^n-                                                                       INCOME      TAX      RETURN       -AND  Cash  on  hand  or  m  checking          ^^^  ^_. 

"(1)  Maintaining  a  HousEHOLD.-An  indi-         STATEMENT   OF   CURRENT   NET  r^^^^i^^^^yines  Account 7'l24;82 

vidual   shall    be   treated   as   maintaining   a         wORTH  c^h    value   of   Hfe?nsurance 

household  for  anv  period  onlv  if  over  half                                                                           ^.     ,  v.asn    \diut;    ui    •■!<;    ■•■o                   •>  qoq  o^ 

he  cost  of  r^atntaining  the  household  for         The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  policies ••-;•,•;■•-" ;■";;       3.963.34 

sSch  period  ^furnished  by  such  individual     a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  Accumulated  dividends  on  life 

;or,  if  the  individual  IS  married,  by  the  indi-     Heman    from    New    York    <Mr.    Str.^t-  '^"^"^^^^-^.-^^.^^^series 

vidual  and  his  spouse).                                         ton )  is  recogni/ed  for  5  minutes.  "-  rf  H ,  or/h^e  prte                  2  250.00 

"(2)    MARRIED    COUPLE    MUST    FILE    JOINT         j^^       STRATTON.      Mr.      Speaker,  j,f,.t!:.^MTTfsiZnc^^^^^ 

RETURN.-lf  the  taxpa.ver  is  married  at  the                               ^-^^^    1974            ^.jfe   and   I  ^tl'atpfrnarket  valued            ...  160.000.00 

close    of    the    taxable    year,    the    deduc  ion     j^     ./released  a  copy  of  our  joint  Fed-  mated  market  value) ^^^^^ 

''^''::.^::\Z''ZrSZTi^VTt^    eral  income  tax  ret^urn  for  the  current  Automobiles: 

rKurn'^a'ndc;  l^^iT^Ttor  'll  ux^ab"e     year,  plus  a  statement  of  our  present  i982  Chevrolet  Caprice  (book                ^^ 

r-jpt  vt'orth  \a.iu6) 

''Ts)  CERTAIN  MARRIED  INDIVIDUALS  LIVING        To   bc   sure   the   Federal   Disclosure        1979    VW    Beetle    convertible  ^    ^^ 

APART.-If-                                                         Act  now  requires  Members  of  Congress  <oook  vaiue) ^ _ 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  married  and  who     ^.^^^  other  lop  Government  officials  to  ■Tq\'».\                        14.275.00 

files  a  separate  return  maintains  a  hou.se-     ^jg^-jogp  certain   financial   information  - 

hold  which  includes  a  qualifie(i  dependent.        j^j^„..   However   the  information  that        sailboat  and  trailer 900.00 

■(B)   over   half   the   cost   of   maintaining  j^^  released  annuallv  is  more  de-        Furniture,     clothes,     personal 

su.:h  household  IS  furnished  by  such  indiMd-     ^^^„;^^\V/;^hTs  information  is  accord-  possessions  (estimated) 10.500.00 

uai.  ano 
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Accumulated  contributions  to  eral  employees  and  retirees,  therefore,        continuously  upgrading  fehbp  systems 
date  in  congressional  retire-  have    been    compelled    each    year    to        The  bill  provides  statutory  authority 
ment  fund  (available  only  for  carefully  review  their  FEHB  coverage  to  OPM  to  expand  activities  that  will 
retirement  purposes) 78.618.02  as  part  of  their  compensation  package  continuously  upgrade  the  FEHB  pro- 
Total  assets                            280.961.55  and  to  insure  that  shrinking  coverage  gram.   In  consultation  with  appropri- 

Note  on  assets       would  not  present  untenable  financial  ate    agencies,    including    the    Depart- 

i°Bethesda  residence-purchased   in    1965   for  risks  to  themselves  and  their  families,  ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

$42,600  The  administration  has  touted  cost-  OPM  would  be  required  to  submit  an 

2  Schenectady  residence  Is  a  rented  apartment.  sharing  as  the  -sole  means  of  bringing  annual    report    to   congressional   com- 

3  Total  term  life  insurance  held  $89,600  the  taxpayers  cost  of  the  FEHB  pro-  mittees      of      jurisdiction      describing 
^Balance  of  GMAC  loan  on  1982  ^ram    under   control.   But    unless   the  recent  developments  in  health  delivery 

Chevy  Caprice                              7.315.54  FEHB   consumer   enters   the   market-  systems  and  comparable  health  insur- 

Mortgage    on    Bethesda    resi-  place  fully   informed  about   the  wide  ance  programs  in  the  private  sector.  In 

dence 20.471.83  range  of  Choices,  the  myriad  of  com-  its  report.  OPM  would  also  make  rec- 

Installment  accounts  payable          1.815.86  piex  coverages,  and  procedures  used  to  ommendations    for    legislative    or    ad- 

_  ,„,  liahiiitip^                        29  603  23  distinguish  among  the  various  health  ministrative  action. 

*°                      •  plans,    cost-sharing    deteriorates    into        To   enable   OPM   to   test    its   recom- 

Computation  of  net  worth:  the    kind    of    open    season    chaos    we  mendations.  the  bill  also  provides  spe- 

Total  assets 280.961.55  began  to  witness  last  year.  Instead  of  cific     authority      for     demonstration 

Total  liabilities 29.603.23  systematic  .selections,  many  retirees  in  projects.   For  example,   in   developing 

Net  worth                            25l358  3l«  Particular   chose    health    plans    based  an  information  delivery  system  acces- 

upon  their  fear  of  switching  from  a  fa-  sible   to   individuals.  OPM  could   test 

miliar  carrier  or  on  the  basis  of  hear-  various  forms  of  software  or  hardware. 

Hi!          !  KDERAL         EMPLOYEES"  say  and  guesswork.                                                                        ^^^^^ 

TiV.v  'uT  O^^^^R^^     INFORMA-  HOW  A  NATIONAL  .NFORMAT.oN  CENTER              ^^     p^j^g  Information  Act  of  1983 

TIUN  .\CT  OI-    1983  overcomes  the  problem  ,^^^  ^^  budgetary  impact.  Funding  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  This  legislation  serves  a  host  of  pur-         o^^,rlng  consultants  and  demonstra- 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  poses  important   not   onl.v   to  Federal  ^.^^  projects  would  come  directly  from 

tleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is  employees  and  reuree.s.  but  also  signif-  ^^^  aoministrative  fund  established  in 

recognized  forlO  minutes.  icant  to  private  health  care  con.sumer                    8909(b)(1)   of   title   5.    United 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and   the   taxpaying   public.    It    would                                     administrative  fund 

am   introducing   the   Federal   Employ  direct  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage-  Jji^^d  UDon  a  sum  e^  ml  to  1  perc^^^^ 

ees-  Health  Benefits  Information  Act  ment  (OPM.  to  establish  an  FEHB  in-  '", 'i^Tl "'^jbuUcnT-^^^^^^^ 

of   1983   to   assist   Federal   employees  formation  center  operational  by  Octo-  1?.\' ^°3\^rSovee  c^mrib^iUo"^ 

and  retirees  in  exercising  their  choice  ber  1.  1984.  marie  into  the  emolovees'  health  bene- 

of    health    benefits    provided    by    the  The   information  center  would   fur-  ^t  fund    In  kcal  vear  198^  adt^rnil 

Federal    employees'     health     benefits  nish  Federal  employees,  retirees.  Gov-  '' /""^f./^ds  shSuld  anoroach  $?mil 

program  (FEHBP).  The  bill  would  es-  ernment    agencies.    Members   of    Con-  [^^'''^J^oPM  rartlv  s^^^^^ 

iablish  an   information  center  within  gress.    and    interested    parties   with    a  '^"hTadSstrati^   fund     but    ha^ 

the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  great   variety  of   information,   includ-  "^  ^^e  l^^^^^^^l'^'J^^^^'   11),^^ 

(OPM)  to  act  as  a  national  informa-  ing:  steps  to  take  in  selecting  an  ap-  L^''^  ^nto  thrcontingenc^^ 

tion  clearinghouse  for  over  10  million  propriate    health    plan,    how    experts  ^^^'^.'"^^  on  behalf  of  each  carrie? 

Americans  covered  by  FEHBP.  rate  the  various  healt h  plans  current ly  '"^l"^^  "h,°"    ^vai laSe  admU^ 

Mr.    Speaker,    each    year    well    over  being  offered,  plans  of  particular  in-  f,,^^  "'I'^^'^.o'p'pehbS^^^^^^ 

100.000    Federal    employees    join    the  terest  to  those  in  need  of  certain  kinds  ""^,\  °  '^iiThoufd  acfuallv^^^^^^^ 

Federal  service.  Each  new  hire  must  of  health  care  such  as  mental  health  ]^^^-  ^'^^^h^'/t '^'^"^"J^S  fe^   b"^ 

select  a  health  plan  that  meets  his  or  or  dental  coverages.  ^o^^    a   shorty     coming  vear^t  will  be 

her  individual  and  family  needs.  In  ad-  Perhaps     equally      important,     the  ^^V"^:";  1"    emDk)Tes  and  re  irees  to 

dition.  during  the  annual  open  season  center  would  also  develop  information  P^'l'hlL  Jian^    S                  pIZiums 

that   enables   Federal   employees   and  to   assist   FEHB   enrollees   in   making  f"',;^,^  Vd^dnrtheir  presi?^^^^ 

retirees    to    switch    from    one    health  use  of  the  coverage  they  select.  For  ex-  ^'''•'°iy\;;^^*;'"j;j  J'^f  ?^^^^ 

plan    to   another,    hundreds   of   thou-  ample,  an  FEHBP  newsletter  could  be  ^^f/jj^/d    -o    rou    ne?v    make    an    Z 

sands  of  employees  and  retirees  switch  published    on    an    irregular    basis    to  ^^^Pi^pEHR  selXon  t^e^^^^^ 

from  one  FEHB  plan  to  another.  The  inform    enrollees    about    savings    that  [^  sS  be  signmcant  red^^^^^^^ 

health  benefits  of  more  than  1  million  could  be  achieved  by  employing  tech-  [^'"  '^^^'^,0'',^,"^"'^^^^^^^ 

Americans  were  affected  by  last  years  niques  such  as  seeking  a  .second  opin-  ^^/^^^iXmrnem   and    he  tax^Syer 

open    season.    The    right     to    choose  ^--^^}--^ ^^^^^^^^^^  '^'^  ^^  ''s  mrp^nlnTtTrabmtlci'^of  TS^^ 

among  many  different  types  of  health  health  deluery  s\stem.                                        and  retirees  to  reduce  both  out-of- 

plans.  in  this  way.  plays  a  key  role  as  Traditionally,   OPM    has   WKsely   ad-  ^^^  and  '^nTr^^^bJrserble    e^^^^ 

part    of    the    Federal    compensation  hered  to  the  self-enforced  policy  of  re-  ^u^f^d  a!so  have  a  saTu^^^^^^^^ 

package.  In  the  past,  the  FEHBP  had  training  from  making  public  any  value  |^E°"^comribmions  PerS^^^ 

been  considered  a  model   program,  a  judgments  about  the  various  plans  of-  ™fr.t  of  all      rFraB^nloTmal 

program   offering   affordable   alterna-  fered  under  FEHBP.  This  legislation  ^^^'^^^Jga  ^'j^  ^elp  brfke  theT^^^^^^ 

fives  and  comprehensive  benefits.  would    encourage    OPM    to    continue  Erosion  of  the  Federal  eS 

Benefit  reductions,  accompanied  by  this  policy,  but  would  enable  OPM  to  ^''i"'""  °^ '^lagfa^^ 
premium  increases  exceeding  75  per-  enter  into  contracts  with  independent  P""'i^y°"aP5'Sj^'ora"iLTthe^F^^^^^ 
cent  in  the  last  30-month  period  alone,  experts   who   annually    review    FEHB  alarmed  and  demoralized  tne  i-eoerai 
have    seriously    weakened    the    FEHB  plans.   Experts  and  consultants  could  ^""^"^  lurte. 
program.   Sharp  swings   in    premiums  also    assist    the    national    information                        annual  open  season 
and  coverage  reflect  a  number  of  fac-  center  by  recommending  improved  in-        Of  course,  the  success  of  this  propos- 
tors,   from   continuing   virulent    infla-  formation  delivery  techniques  and  sys-  al  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  an 
tion  in  the  health  care  sector  of  the  tems.  This  could  include  the  develop-  annual    open    season.    A    number    of 
economy  to  policy  decisions  that  have  ment  of  information  delivery  systems  FEHB  reform   proposals  have,   there- 
expanded        cost-sharing         features  accessible  to  individual  employees  and  fore,  sought  to  guarantee  an  annual 
throughout  the  FEHB  program.  Fed-  retirees.  open  season.  The  most  comprehensive 
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of  these  proposal.s.  H  R  656.  intro- 
duced by  the  distintiui.shed  Chair  of 
the  Compensation  and  Employee  Ben- 
f'fit.s  Subcommittee.  Congresswoman 
Mary  Rosk  Oak.-\r.  provides  for  an 
open  .season  whene\er  a  change  in 
f'EHB  benefits  and  or  premiums 
occurs.  Provisions  in  the  FEHB  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1983  that  mandate  an 
open  season  are  identical  to  those  in 
the  Oakar  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  Mem- 
bers with  large  Federal  constituencies 
have  worked  hard  to  provide  the  kind 
of  information  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  supply  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Members  have  recognized  that  select- 
ing the  appropriate  health  benefit 
plan  is  no  simple  matter.  In  fact.  I  can 
safely  say  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  had  to  struggle  with  complex 
FEHB  brochures  and  has  experienced 
the  difficulties  this  legislation  seeks  to 
remedy  for  themselves.  I  believe  that 
we  have  found  a  flexible,  practical, 
worthwhile  approach  to  the  problem 
that  will  benefit  everyone.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

For  further  information.  Members 
are  asked  to  contact  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Service  Task  Force,  which  I 
chair,  at  226-2494. 

I  also  submit  the  text  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Informa- 
tion Act  at  this  point: 

H.R.  4261 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Information  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enaclci  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1983". 

purposes 
Sec  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  within  the  Government  a 
comprehensive  information  delivery  system 
and  to  expand  the  types  o'  services  current- 
ly available  to  Federal  employees  and  annu- 
itants in  order  to  assist  tho.se  individuals  to 
make  better-informed  decisions  in  matters 
relating  to  the  selection  or  use  of  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code: 

(2)  to  provide  rca.sonable  opportunity  for 
employees  and  annuitants  enrolled  in  a  Fed- 
eral health  benefits  plan  to  transfer  or 
cancel  their  enrollment  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  terms  of  their  coverage  and 
under  certain  other  circumstances; 

(3)  to  authorize  demonstration  projects 
and  experiments  to  improve  the  quality  or 
timeliness  of  information  provided  by  the 
Government  with  respect  to  health  benefits 
plans;  and 

(4 1  to  provide  for  a  continuing  program 
designed  to  keep  the  Government  fully 
abreast  of  changing  practices  and  tech- 
niques, both  in  health  care  and  information 
delivery  systems,  to  ensure  that  participat- 
ing Federal  employees  and  annuitants  have 


greater  access  to  the  latest  and  most  effec- 
ts e  forms  of  health  care  available  at  the 
minimum  costs  practicable. 

establishment  of  federal  employees 
health  benefits  information  center 

Sec  3.  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  8907  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  S907a.   Federal   Kmpld.M.-    lii.ilih    H.rutii-    In 

formation  Onter 
(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  establish  a  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Information 
Center  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Center). 

■(b)  The  Center  shall— 

■■(1)  establish  and  maintain,  and  dissemi- 
nate or  provide  information  from,  a  national 
information  clearinghouse  for  employees 
and  annuitants  eligible  to  enroll  'n  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter,  for  pur- 
poses of  furnishing  to  such  employees  and 
annuitants  Information  concerning  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  re- 
spective plans,  based  upon— 

"(A)  general  categories  of  needs  or  circum- 
stances: and 

■■(B)  individual  needs  or  circumstances; 
■(2)  assist  employees  and  annuitants  in 
understanding  any  Information  furnished 
under  this  chapter  in  order  to  promote 
better-informed  decisions  relating  to  the 
choice  of.  or  use  of  coverage  under,  a  health 
benefits  plan:  and 

■■(3)  conduct  surveys,  market  analyses,  and 
feasibility  studies  in  order  to  Identify  prob- 
lems or  deficiencies  In  any  health  benefits 
plans  under  this  chapter  or  any  system  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  information  or  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter,  and  to  develop 
methods  by  which  such  problems  or  defi- 
ciencies may  be  corrected. 

■•(c)  The  Center  may  procure  by  contract 
the  services  of  such  experts  or  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

•(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  under  which— 

■•(1)(A)  a  carrier  shall  be  given  notice  of. 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments  upon,  the  form  or  content  of 
any  information  proposed  to  be  disseminat- 
ed or  provided  under  subsection  (bxlXA)  of 
this  section,  to  the  extent  that  such  infor- 
mation relates  to  a  plan  offered  by  such  car- 
rier under  this  chapter:  and 

••(B)  information  may  not  be  disseminated 
or  provided  under  subsection  (b)iliiA)  of 
this  section  until  after  sufficient  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Office  to  review  such  comments 
and  to  make  appropriate  modifications,  ad- 
ditions, or  other  changes  in  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  such  information;  and 

••(2)  information  may  be  provided  under 
subsection  (b)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  Information  available 
under  subsection  (b)(  1 )( A)  of  this  .section. 

••(e)  Information  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  .section  shall  supplement  the 
Information  made  available  under  section 
8907  of  this  title.'. 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  8907  the 
following  new  item: 

■•8907a.  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Information  Center." 

studies,  reports,  demonstration  projects, 
and  adlhts 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  8910  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follow-s; 


■■SH91(I.  Sludies.  reporl>.  demonstration  projects. 

and  audits 
(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  make  a  continuing  study  of— 

•(1)  the  operation  and  administration  of 
this  chapter,  including  surveys  and  reports 
on  health  benefits  plans  available  to  em- 
ployees and  on  the  experience  of  the  plans; 
and 

■■(2)  the  costs,  benefits,  and  coverage 
under  the  plans  available  to  employees 
under  this  chapter  and  how  they  compare 
with  the  costs,  benefits,  and  coverage  gener- 
ally available  to  similarly  situated  employ- 
ees in  private  industry,  including  compari- 
sons by  occupation  and  location. 

■■(b)(1)  Each  contract  entered  into  under 
section  8902  of  this  title  shall  contain  provi- 
sions requiring  carriers— 

(A)  to  furnish  such  reasonable  reports  as 
the  Office  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  chapter;  and 

■■(B)  to  permit  the  Office  and  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
examine  records  of  the  carriers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

■■(2)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts with  carriers  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  contracts  with  experts  or  consultants  (or 
organizations  thereof)  under  section 
8907a(c)of  this  title. 

■■(3)  The  Office,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
shall  submit  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  infor- 
mation relating  to  any  recent  developments 
In  medical  research,  health  care  delivery 
systems,  or  any  other  subject  relevant  to  im- 
proving the  scope  or  quality  of  health-relat- 
ed services  under  the  plans  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  recommendations  for  any  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  action  which  may  be 
appropriate. 

•■(c)  The  Office  may  conduct  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects  to  test  methods 
for  improving  the  quality  or  timeliness  of 
Information  provided  under  section  8907  or 
8907a  of  this  title. 

•(d)  Each  Government  agency  shall  keep 
such  records,  make  such  certifications,  and 
furnish  the  Office  with  such  information 
and  reports  as  may  be  necce-ssary  to  enable 
the  Office  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  chapter,  including  a  brief  description  of 
any  services  or  resources  provided  by  such 
agency  to  assist  employees  in  obtaining  or 
making  use  of  any  Information  provided  by 
such  agency  under  this  chapter,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  services  or  resources 
are  u.sed.  ". 

funding 

Sec  5.  (ai  Section  8909(a)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■for  administering  this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •referred  to  in  sub- 
section (bid)  of  this  section". 

(bKl)  Section  8909(b)(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•<1)  A  percentage,  not  to  exceed  1  percent 
of  all  contributions  made  available  by  sub- 
.section  (a)  of  this  section,  out  of  which  is  to 
be  allocated  that  part  determined  by  the 
Office  to  be  reasonably  adequate  to  pay  ex- 
pen.ses  for  administering  this  chapter  with 
the  balance  to  be  available  (A)  for  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants under  section  8907a(c)  of  this  title,  and 
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(B)  for  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  under  section  8910(C)  of  this  title.' 

(2>  The  first  sentence  after  paragraph  (2) 
in  section  8909ib)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striliing  out  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion ". 

<3)  Section  8906(c)  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out    costs  and 

the  reserves"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

costs,    consultant   services,   aemonstration 

projects,  and  reserves". 

OPEN  SEASON 

Sec.  6.  Section  8905(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(e)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which,  before  the  start  of  any  con 
tract  term  in  which  an  adjustment  is  to  be 
made  in  any  of  the  rates  charged  or  benefits 
provided  under  a  health  benefits  plan  de- 
scribed by  section  8903  of  this  title,  or  a 
newly  approved  health  benefits  plan  is  of- 
fered or  an  existing  plan  is  terminated,  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  weeks  shall  be 
provided  during  which  any  employee  or  an- 
nuitant enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
described  by  that  section  may  either  trans- 
fer that  individual's  enrollment  to  another 
such  plan  or  cancel  that  enrollment". 

INFORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  8907  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"SKHii:    Infiirmalion  and  servici-s  availablr  lo  em- 
pl4>>(*fs  and  annuitanlN 

"(a)  Beginning  not  later  than  30  days 
before  the  commencement  of  any  period  de- 
scribed in  section  8905(e)  of  this  title,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
make  available  to  each  employee  and  annui 
tant  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  this  chapter  - 

"(1)  such  information,  in  a  form  accepta- 
ble to  the  Office  after  consultation  with  the 
carrier,  and  such  services  as  may  reasonably 
be  required  by  an  employee  or  annuitant  in 
order  to  exercise  an  informed  choice  among 
the  types  of  plans  described  by  section  8903 
of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  a  brief  description  of  the  types  of  in- 
formation and  services  available  from  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Infor- 
mation Center  and  the  procedures  for  ob- 
taining access  to  such  information  and  serv- 
ices. 

■•(b)  Each  employee  and  annuitant  en- 
rolled in  a  health  benefits  plan  shall  be 
issued— 

"(1)  an  appropriate  document  setting 
forth  or  summarizing— 

(A)  the  services  or  benefits,  including 
maximums,  limitations,  and  exclusions,  to 
which  the  employee  or  the  employee  and 
members  of  his  family,  or  the  annuitant  or 
the  annuitant  and  members  of  his  family, 
are  entitled  thereunder; 

■•(B)  the  procedure  for  obtaining  benefits: 
and 

•(C)  the  principal  provisions  of  the  plan 
affecting  the  employee  or  annuitant  or 
members  of  the  family  of  such  employee  or 
annuitant;  and 

■•(2)  a  copy  of  the  policy  under  which  such 
employee  or  annuitant  is  covered. 

•(c)(1)  In  the  event  that  there  is  to  be  an 
adjustment  in  the  rates  charged  or  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  a  health  benefits  plan 
described  by  section  8903  of  this  title,  writ 
ten  notice  of  such  adjustment  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  each  employee  and  annuitant  who 
is  th:-  currently  enrolled  in  such  plan,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriate  supplement  to 
the  information  provided  under  subsection 


(b)(1)  of  this  section  reflecting  such  adjust 
ment. 

(2)  The  notice  and  supplement  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  not 
later  than  30  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  described  in  section 
8905(e)  of  this  title  preceding  the  start  of 
the  contract  term  in  which  the  adjustment 
first  takes  effect. 

■(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
•policy'  means  a  contract  of  insurance  under 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  employee  or 
annuitant  concerned.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  8907  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
item; 
8907.  Information  and  services  available  to 
employees  and  annuitants.". 

EFFE(rrlVE  DATE 

Sec  8  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1984.  except  that  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage 
ment  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nee 
essary  before  that  date  to  prepare  for  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Information 
Center  (established  under  the  amendment 
made  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act)  beginning 
on  that  date.* 


PARAMOLNi  lilUii  CHIEF 
LE'IATO  TULI 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  (Mr. 
SuNiA)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  sadly  to  report  the  passing  of 
one  of  American  Samoa's  leading 
chiefs.  Paramount  High  Chief  Leiato 
Tuli.  Late  la-st  week,  he  finally  gave  up 
the  long  and  hard  fight  against 
cancer.  He  was  buried  at  his  village, 
Faga'itua.  on  Sunday.  The  traditional 
rites  befitting  the  passing  of  a  high 
chief  will  be  held  today  and  tomorrow. 
When  President-elect  John  F.  Ken 
nedy  saw  an  article  in  Readers  Digest 
titled,  American  Samoa— America's 
Shame  in  the  South  Pacific,  "  he  was 
appalled.  He  handptcked  and  sent  to 
American  Samoa  a  Federal  officer  who 
could  correct  the  shameful  situation  in 
a  hurry.  He  picked  Rex  Lee.  When 
Rex  Lee  became  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory in  May  of  1962.  he  immediately 
realized  he  needed  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  a  high  chief  who  was  a 
strong  leader  and  respected  by  his 
people.  He  turned  to  High  Chief 
Leiato. 

In  a  matter  of  months,  new  .school 
buildings  were  completed,  roads  were 
built  and  paved,  and  the  jet  airstrip 
was  opened.  Plans  for  more  .schools,  a 
medical  center,  the  introduction  of 
educational  television,  and  a  touri.st 
hotel  were  approved.  The  entire  infra- 
structure was  overhauled  and  rebuilt 
overnight.  Governor  Lee  said  he  could 
not  have  done  it  without  the  advice. 
coun.sel.  and  strong  leadership  of  High 
Chief  Leiato.  In  his  role  as  Secretary 
of  Samoan  Affairs,  the  highest  govern- 
ment  post   given   to  a   local   in   those 


days.  High  Chief  Leiato  was  head  of 
the  island  wide  system  of  district, 
county,  and  village  chiefs.  He  made 
sure  the  chiefs  focused  their  interest 
and  placed  their  full  support  to  the 
new  program  of  development. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  under  this 
man.  as  a  young  college  graduate,  and 
can  attest  to  his  inspired  leadership. 
For  a  man  who  never  went  to  high 
school,  he  was  remarkable  in  his  abili- 
ty to  grasp  the  meaning  of  new  ideas, 
and  was  never  relaxed  until  a  project 
to  improve  the  people  was  completed. 
High  Chief  Leiato  was  to  have  been 
79  years  old  last  Sunday,  the  day  he 
was  buried.  He  had  retired  in  1977 
after  having  served  as  Secretary  of 
Samoan  Affairs— director  of  local  gov- 
ernment—for 15  years. 

His  government  service  began  in 
1940  when  he  joined  the  U.S.  Marines. 
Following  the  war  he  joined  the  local 
police  force  and  left  as  a  lieutenant. 
After  the  title  "Leiato"  was  be-stowed 
upon  him  in  1953.  he  was  appointed 
district  governor  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

The  proper  development  of  local  po- 
litical institutions  was  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  with  the  chief.  He  was  an 
avid  debater  of  issues  in  the  constitu- 
tional committees  and  conventions.  In 
his  vision,  there  will  always  be  a  fun- 
damental and  a  tremendously  useful 
role  for  the  chiefly  system  in  any  po- 
litical structure  devised  for  the  terri- 
tory. 

He  loved  his  church  work  and 
became  a  pioneer  and  driving  force  in 
the  establishment  of  the  3-year  old 
Christian  Congregational  Church  of 
American  Samoa.  He  held  a  church 
post  through  his  entire  adult  life. 

Like  most  active  leaders,  High  Chief 
Leiato  loved  sports.  One  of  his  credits 
is  a  leading  role  in  the  construction  of 
the  only  golf  cour.se  in  the  territory. 
He  loved  the  game.  He  was  my  golf 
teacher.  He  gave  me  my  first  set  of 
golf  clubs.  That  is  the  kind  of  heart 
this  man  had. 

No  tribute  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  person  who  was 
his  strongest  supporter,  his  lady. 
Puao.  To  Puao.  here  seven  children, 
and  several  grandchildren,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathies. 

Finally.  I  want  to  note  the  unswerv- 
ing support  and  .service  of  the  Districts 
of  Sua  and  Vaifanua  to  their  chief.  No 
chief  can  succeed  in  the  system  of 
Samoan  matais  without  the  support  of 
his  people.  High  Chief  Le'iato  always 
enjoyed  the  loyalty  of  Sua  and  Vai- 
fanua as  well  as  the  village  of  Faga'i- 
tua v^here  he  now  lies  amongst  Le'ia- 
los  of  the  past. 

May  the  passing  of  this  great  chief 
become  an  inspiration  to  the  current 
and  future  leaders  of  American 
Samoa.* 


INTRODUCTION        OF        LEGISLA 
TION  INCREASING  THE  DEDUC- 
riO.N  FOR  BUSINESS  GIFTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previou.s  order  of  the  House.  I  lie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  raise  the  current  limitation  on  the 
deduction  for  business  gifts  from  $25 
to  $100.  Typically,  these  are  gifts 
made  by  employers  to  their  employees. 
Under  present  law.  a  taxpayer's  deduc- 
tion for  business  gifts  generally  is  dis- 
allowed to  the  extent  that  the  total 
cost  of  all  gifts  to  the  .same  individual 
from  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  exceeds  $25.  This  provision  was 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-834).  and  the  $25  limit  has  not 
been  raised  since  that  time. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  this  limit 
should  be  increased  in  light  of  the  in- 
flation that  our  economy  has  experi- 
enced since  1962.  Permitting  deduc- 
tions for  business  gifts  of  less  than 
$100  appears  to  present  little  addition- 
al potential  for  the  abu.se  that  Con- 
gress was  concerned  about  in  1962. 
However,  retention  of  the  $25  limita- 
tion may  deny  taxpayers  deductions 
for  what  are  legitimate  business  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
eliminate  that  inequity  by  providing  a 
more  realistic  limitation  on  the  de- 
ductibility of  busiiie.s.s  t;ift.s.« 


ARGENTINE  ELECTIONS:  A 

BREAK  WITH  THE  PAST  AND  A 
(HANCE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Glickman) 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  Mike  Barnes,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr.  Gore.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  Argentine  people  for 
their  successful  and  peaceful  conduct 
of  elections  this  past  Sunday  and  en- 
couraging a  .smooth  and  prompt  tran- 
sition from  military  rule  to  the  newly 
elected  civilian  government. 

The.se  elections  in  Argentina  were 
most  significant  both  as  a  break  from 
the  past  decade  of  military  rule  under 
a  state  of  seige  and  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  future.  Activities  that  have 
been  allowed  to  transpire  in  Argentina 
during  the  last  decade  have  shown  a 
wholesale  disregard  for  human  and  re- 
ligious rights.  Thou.sands  of  Argentine 
citizens  have  disappeared  with  no  ex- 
planation and  others  have  been  killed 
without  due  process.  Antisemitism  has 


been  on  the  upswing  and  has  turned 
violent  with  armed  attacks  in  Jewish 
communities,  bomb  threats  against 
Jewish  schools  and  defacing  of  syna- 
gogues. At  the  same  titne.  the  Argen- 
tine economy  has  deteriorated  severe- 
ly leaving  the  new  government  facing 
12-percent  unemployment.  1.000-per- 
cent annual  inflation,  and  the  worlds 
third  largest  foreign  debt. 

The  newly  elected  government  has 
indicated  its  intention  to  tackle  all  of 
these  problems.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
task,  but  it  is  one  that  we  must  en- 
courage the  new  government  to  follow 
through  on.  The  return  to  democracy 
in  Argentina  de.serves  our  commenda- 
tion and  encouragement.  Just  as  our 
revolution  in  1776  was  at  the  vanguard 
of  other  republics  being  established. 
sustained  success  in  Argentina  can 
likewise  set  an  example  for  other 
Latin  American  peoples.  That  would 
be  an  incredible  step  forward  for  Latin 
America  and  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy for  which  thi.'^  country  stands.* 


BOB  CHRISTOFFERSON-ONE  OF 
CALIFORNIA  S  FINEST  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  departure  from  Sali- 
nas, Calif.,  of  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  in  our  State,  Bob  Christoffer- 
son. 

Bob.  who  has  served  since  1972  as 
city  manager  of  Salinas,  is  moving  on 
to  become  the  city  manager  of  Fresno. 
Calif.  Judging  from  the  excellent 
record  Bob  has  compiled  in  Salinas, 
the  people  of  Fre.sno  can  look  forward 
to  effective  and  efficient  management 
of  their  city. 

Bob's  move  to  Fresno  is  the  most 
recent  in  a  line  of  advancement  from 
one  challenging  California  city  man- 
agement job  to  the  next.  After  earning 
a  master  of  science  degree  in  jjublic 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1956.  and  with 
experience  already  under  his  belt  as 
an  administrative  intern  in  the  city  of 
Beverly  Hills.  Bob  became  assistant  to 
the  city  manager  of  Glendale  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1965.  At 
that  time.  Bob  moved  on  to  San 
Dimas.  where  he  obtained  his  first 
full-fledged  city  manager's  job.  From 
there,  it  was  on  to  Covina  in  1968.  and 
in  1972,  Bob  made  his  way  to  Salinas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob's  long  tenure  in 
Salinas  is  an  indication  of  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  there  and  the  satis- 
faction of  both  the  elected  officials  of 
Salinas  and  the  people  of  that  city 
with  his  work.  In  addition.  Bob  has 
won  numerous  awards,  including  the 
Administrator  of  the  Year  Award  pre- 
sented by  Brigham  Young  TTniversity, 


and  the  Harry  Scoville  Award  for  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Year,  presented  by 
the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  city 
of  Salinas.  Bob  has  been  very  active  in 
urban  and  professional  public  manage- 
ment organizations.  He  currently 
serves  as  president  of  the  Monterey 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  and  as  a  board 
member  of  the  League  of  California 
Cities.  He  also  serves  on  the  Social 
Issues  Committee  and  the  Tax  Reform 
Task  Force  in  that  organization.  In 
1981,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
City  Manager  Department  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  5.  Bob 
Christofferson  will  be  honored  with  a 
special  celebration  in  recognition  of 
his  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Salinas.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  him  well  as  he  moves  on  to 
Fresno. • 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30  of  thi.s  year,  the  House  agreed  to 
Hou.se  Resolution  254.  by  a  vote  of  409 
to  0.  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  alleged  improper  alterations  of 
House  documents.  A  part  of  the  com- 
mittees  inquiry  involved  the  serving 
of  interrogatories  on  each  Member  of 
the  House  during  the  97th  Congress 
and  certain  present  and  former  con- 
gressional and  committee  staff. 

Also,  on  September  14  of  this  year.  I 
addressed  the  Hou.se  and  invited  inter- 
ested Members  and  staff  to  share  their 
advice,  comments,  and  suggestions  re- 
garding the  procedure  by  which  the 
official  records  of  the  House  are  pub- 
lished. The  September  14  invitation 
was  followed  by  letters  on  this  subject 
dated  September  16  to  every  Member. 
The  committee  has  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed the  responses  it  has  received  and 
is  now  ready  to  receive  testimony  from 
interested  parties. 

To  this  end.  I  invite  any  Member, 
staff,  or  other  individual  wishing  to 
present  public  testimony  on  the  edit- 
ing and  publishing  of  House  docu- 
ments to  do  so  on  November  3.  1983,  at 
3  p.m.,  in  room  2359-A  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

In  order  that  the  committee  can 
make  necessary  arrangements,  we  re- 
quest that  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
contact  the  committee  not  later  than  5 
p.m.  on  November  2.  1983,  and  provide 
20  copies  of  any  prepared  statement  at 
that  time. 


UMI 


MA.)  CJEN.  JAMES  TAYLOR.  JR.. 
WELL  DONE  AND  WELCOME 
HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to 
Major  General  Taylor  of  Winston- 
Salem  who  recently  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  after  nearly  32  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

General    Taylor,    who   was    born    in 
Rural  Hall.  N.C..  received  his  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  Jonesville. 
In  1945.  he  was  graduated  from  Mars 
Hill  College  and  in  1947  was  awarded  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  He  received 
his  juris  doctor  from  the  university's 
law  school  in  1949.  After  2  years  in  pri- 
vate  practice    in    Boone.   N.C..    he   ac- 
cepted   a    direct    commission    in    the 
Judge     Advocate     Generals     Depart- 
ment. U.S.  Air  Force,  and  was  assigned 
to  Biggs  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  Fol- 
lowing    this     initial     tour.     General 
Taylor    served    in    England    at    RAF 
Greenham  Common  and  with  the  7th 
Air  Division  at  RAF  South  Ruislip.  In 
1956,  he  was  assigned  to  HQ  SAC  at 
Offutt   Air   Force   Base.   Nebr.,   and   4 
years  later  was  brought  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Office  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  as  an  appellate  Government 
counsel.  From  there.  General  Taylor 
was  assigned  for  3  years  as  base  staff 
judge  advocate  at   Hickam  Air  Force 
Base  in  Hawaii.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington  in    1967   to  deal   directly   with 
Congress,  first  as  legislative  attorney 
and  then  as  Chief  of  the  Legislation 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  He  left  Washington 
again  in  1972  to  become  staff  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the   13th  Air  Force  in  the 
Philippines,  but  was  reassigned  to  the 
Capital  2  years  later  as  director  of  civil 
law  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
In  1977.  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of     brigadier     general     and.     shortly 
thereafter,  selected  as  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate    General    of    the    U.S.    Air 
Force,  the  position  in  which  he  served 
until  his  nomination  and  for  confirma- 
tion as  the  first  Deputy  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  in  1980.  General  Taylor 
has  accepted  a  position  as  the  director 
of  clinical  education  programs  and  vis- 
iting   professor   of    law    at    the   Wake 
Fore-st    University    School    of    Law    in 
Win.ston-Salem.  N.C.  General  Taylor  is 
married   to   the   former   Louise   Lewis 
of    Boone.    They    have    a    daughter. 
Dawn,  who  is  a  graduate  of  and  em- 
ployed   by    the    University    of    North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Major  General  Taylor  was  presented 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  at 
ceremonies  recently  held  at  the  Penta- 
gon. This  award,  the  highest  military 
decoration  awarded  in  peacetime,  rec- 
ognized General  Taylor's  exceptional 
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meritorious  service  in  duties  of  great 
responsibility. 

Today  I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  me  in  honoring  General 
Taylor  for  his  devoted  and  selfless 
service  to  this  great  Nation— well  done 
and  welcome  homr  • 


PRESIDENT  EXHIBITS  SKILLS  AS 
CASUIST  IN  CASE  OF  COMMU- 
NISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  public  statements 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  the 
most  fervent  and  monolithically  anli- 
Communist  American  leader  since 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Some  credit  him 
with  restarting  the  cold  war.  We  can 
easily  picture  his  anger  at  Cuba  for 
sending  workers  to  Grenada  to  build 
an  airstrip— an  airstrip  probably  not 
unlike  the  one  we  are  building  in  Hon- 
duras. We  know  how  intent  he  is  on 
deploying  Pershing  II  missiles  in 
Europe  to  save  the  Western  Europeans 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
Communists. 

But  to  Mr.  Reagan  it  appears  there 
are  •Communists"  and  then  there  are 
•Communists."  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
anti-Communist  rhetoric,  it  is  easy  to 
lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  rather  esoteric  distinc- 
tions when  he  chooses  to— like  the  dis- 
tinction between  Chinese  Communists 
and  all  other  Communists.  He  consid- 
ers it  all  right  to  arm  some  Commu- 
nists even  as  he  pressures  other  Com- 
munists to  di.sarm.  A  recent  article  by 
Robert    Scheer    in    the    Los    Angeles 
Times  reflects  on  this  ability  of  the 
President.  I  think  the  article  provides 
an  insight  that  is  important  to  under- 
stand.  The  distinction   he   makes   be- 
tween Communists.   I   might   add.  ap- 
pears to  be  revisited  in  the  distinction 
he    makes    between    totalitarian— bad 
Communist    regimes   and   authoritari- 
an—supportable Communist  regimes.  I 
shall  enter  the  Scheer  article  in  the 
Record   for  the  benefit  of  my   fellow 
Members  of  Congress. 
[From  thf  Lo.s  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  2.  19831 
US.  Arms  for  China   Lemsning  to  Love 
Thosk  ChiCom  Hordes 
(By  Robert  Sclieer) 
There  wa-s  something  oddly  disconcerting 
last  week  about  the  pictures  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary  Caspar   W.   Weinberger   happily   ea 
vorting  alop  the  Great  Wall,  while  on  a  mis- 
sion  to  sell  .sophisticated   U.S.   weapons   to 
the  Chine.se  communists.  During  his  amica- 
ble slay  in  China  he  al.so  held  out  the  pos.si- 
bility     of     a     strategic     partnership     with 
Peking,    and    promi.sed    eventually    to    end 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  thereby  implicitly  en- 
dorsing Chinas  claim  to  Taiwan. 

Arms  for  Red  China  and  the  betrayal  "  of 
Taiwan.  The  very  idea  would  have  caused 
the  impeachment  of  an  American  President 
not  so  very  long  ago.  Yet  now  the  offer  has 


been  made  by  an  Administration  that  has 
based  much  of  its  foreign  policy  on  what  it 
believes  is  the  inherent  immorality  and  im- 
perial drive  of  communist  ideology. 

This  is  a  remarkable  turnabout  for  the 
President  and  the  many  others  in  his  Ad- 
ministration who  once  believed  that  vast 
hordes  of  ChiComs  could  be  expected  to 
land  in  San  Diego,  if  not  first  stopped  in 
Korea  or  Vietnam  or  on  some  other  Asian 
shore.  Whatever  became  of  those  implaca- 
ble foes  of  Western  democracy  and  common 
decency,  who  not  only  dominated  Cold  War 
nightmares,  but  also  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  in  the  Korean  War? 

What  has  changed""  Have  the  Chinese 
slopped  being  communists?  Have  they  freed 
the  captive  souls  in  what  was.  until  a  short 
decade  ago.  thought  of  as  little  more  than  a 
concentration  camp  of  a  country? 

No.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese communist  leaders  are  now  hostile  to 
the  Soviets'  •evil  empire^'  and  no  more  need 
be  said.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  situation  in 
the  1960s,  when  the  Soviets  were  thought 
by  many  experts  in  the  U.S.  government  to 
be  the  more  mellow  communists,  while  the 
Chinese  were  defined  as  the  rabid  revolu- 
tionaries. But  in  the  current  mood,  any- 
thing anli-Soviet  becomes,  if  not  virtuous,  at 
least  acceptable. 

To  the  Reagan  Administration,  anti- 
Soviet  totalitarian  regimes  are— in  the 
jargon  of  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirk- 
patrick— assumed  to  be  merely  authoritari- 
an. 

There  has  been  no  official  word  on  where 
the  Chinese  communists  fit  into  this  pan- 
theon of  evil.  Up  to  now  the  authoritarian 
regimes  approved  by  Kirkpatrick  have  all 
been  right-wing.  Bui.  given  that  the  Admin- 
istration now  propo.ses  to  .sell  the  Chinese 
not  only  butler,  but  al.so  guns,  one  must 
a.ssume  that  they  are  no*  judged  to  have 
slipped  acro.ss  the  line  from  lolalilarian  lo 
authoritarian,  although  that  may  be  of 
small  comfort  to  the  tens  of  thousands  held 
prisoner  in  that  country.  At  Ihe  very  least. 
Washington  apparently  thinks  of  the  Chi- 
nese as  good  communists,  as  compared  with 
the  evil  ones  in  Mo.scow. 

But  does  Ihe  While  Hou.se  now  believe 
that  good  communists  kill  or  impri.son  fewer 
of  their  people  than  evil  ones?  The  plight  of 
Soviet  di.ssidenls  has  been  better  publicized 
than  that  of  Chinese  dissenters,  bul  their 
situation  is  no  less  precarious.  Last  year. 
Amnesty  International  reported  a  noticea- 
ble deterioration  in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion" in  China  and  was  similarly  pessimistic 
about  human  rights  inside  Russia.  Although 
very  little  is  heard  in  this  country  about 
Chinese  human-rights  violations,  it  cannot 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  thousands  of 
shaven-headed  convicts  recently  trucked 
about  China  prior  to  their  execution  were 
accorded  due  process  of  law. 

Nor  are  good  communists  necessarily  less 
expansionist  and  oppressive  of  foreign  na- 
tionals. China  plans  to  grab  Taiwan  no 
matter  what  the  people  there  may  want, 
and  it  ha.s  been  just  as  insensitive  to  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  Tibetans  as  the  Soviets 
have  been  to  those  of  Estonians  or  Poles. 

On  his  trip  to  China.  Weinberger  joined 
with  the  Chinese  in  a  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet-financed  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  But  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Chinese-financed  Khmer  Rouge,  which  not 
long  ago  murdered  several  million  relatives 
of  the  people  it  would  now  liberate.  Nor 
does  the  United  Stales  judge  that  past  per- 
formance as  grounds  for  disqualifying  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  legitimate  spokesmen  for 


the  Cambodian  people  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  strategic  rapprochement  with 
China  also  raises  -some  doubts  about  the  es- 
sential rationale  of  U.S.  policy,  based  as  it  is 
on  an  assertion  of  past  U.S.  passivity  in  re- 
sponse to  growing  Soviet  military  and  geo- 
political power.  For  example,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  condemned  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  as  an  asym- 
metrical boost  in  Soviet  global  power,  but 
the  prospect  of  sophisticated  U.S.  weapons 
in  China  must  be  every  bit  as  disturbing  to 
the  Soviets. 

The  military  rapprochement  with  China 
challenges  this  pet  notion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration—that the  Soviets  have  been  success- 
ful in  expanding  their  geopolitical  influ- 
ence. Surely  the  defection  of  China  from 
the  Soviet  Bloc  and  its  emergence  as  an 
avowed  enemy  armed  by  the  United  States, 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  severe  setback  for 
the  Soviets— one  that  far  outweighs  what- 
ever gains  they  have  made  during  this  same 
period  in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  Surely, 
the  presence  of  a  billion  hostile  Chinese  on 
one's  borders  is  a  bit  more  disconcerting 
than  the  threat  po.sed  to  America's  national 
security  by  12  million  Cubans  and  Nicara- 
guans. 

Refusal  to  take  such  comparisons  serious- 
ly points  to  the  limitations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's world  view,  which  characterizes 
the  competition  between  the  superpowers  as 
a  theological  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  a  devil  theory  of  communism  in  which 
the  other  side  cannot  possibly  have  a  case  lo 
make.  Bul  a  fixation  on  communist  ideology 
per  se  cannot  explain  such  real  world  events 
as  the  Chinese-Soviet  split. 

The  fact  that  the  two  major  communist 
powers  are  iiow  !>'  each  other's  throats 
makes  a  hash  of  Reagan's  simplistic  anti- 
communist  ideology.  Take,  for  example. 
Reagan's  interview  with  The  Times  during 
the  1980  election  campaign  in  which  he  .said: 
"They  (China  and  Russia)  were  allies,  and 
the  only  argument  that  caused  their  split 
was  an  argument  over  how  best  to  destroy 
us.  That  was  not  one  that  reassured  me  that 
when  they  split,  that  we  should  immediate- 
ly rush  over  there  and  trust  them.  And  even 
now.  though  I  think  its  fine  now  that  we 
are  attempting  to  establish  a  contact,  it 
should  be  done  with  our  eyes  open,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  cautious  holding  back  of  one 
foot.  .  . 

When  asked  whether  he  would  entrust 
them  with  sophisticated  weapons  at  some 
point. "  candidate  Reagan  replied:  "No  be- 
cause just  like  the  Soviets  broke  their  agree- 
ment-or  Hitler  broke  their  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  they  could  turn  right  around 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow  discover  that 
they  and  the  Soviets  have  more  in  common 
than  they  have  with  us." 

Confusions  and  contradictions  of  this  sort 
are  the  inevitable  product  of  an  attempt  lo 
make  a  complex  and  sometimes  chaotic 
world  conform  to  a  Reader's  Digest  con- 
densed version  of  201  h  Century  history. 


'^  1850 
HIKE  FOR  PEACE  '83 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Morri- 
son), is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  2  months  have 
graphically  demonstrated  how  fragile 
is  the  peace  in  this  world  which  we  all 


profess  to  believe  in.  In  particular,  the 
possibility  of  reaching  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  the 
arms  race  has  been  cast  in  doubt  by 
growing  official  hostility  between  the 
two  superpowers.  The  lack  of  effective 
communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  been  demonstrated. 

In  this  light,  I  believe  that  a  unique 
and  important  event  which  took  place 
this  past  summer  deser\cs  to  be  recog- 
nized by  this  body.  A  group  of  32  men 
and  women  of  \arious  ages  and  from 
five  countries  bicycled  over  1.200  miles 
together  in  the  name  of  world  peace. 
The  trek  was  called  Bike  for  Peace  '83 
and  was  originated  by  .several  Norwe- 
gians. Tore  and  Bjoerg  Naerland  of 
Oslo,  Norway,  conceived  the  idea  and 
then  joined  together  with  Andrew 
Kroglund,  also  of  Oslo,  to  suggest  a 
partnership  with  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

First  the  Norwegians  formalized  an 
association  with  the  Soviet  Peace 
Committee  and  Sport  Committee  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  Moscow.  Their  agree- 
ment look  the  form  of  a  written  proto- 
col which  was  based  on  their  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  struggle  against  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  establish 
better  understanding  between  differ- 
ent nations  and  peoples.  The  protocol 
was  signed  by  Eugene  Oskolosky  and 
Vladimir  Kokashvili  for  the  Soviet 
Peace  Committee,  and  Ildar  Valimulin 
for  the  Spo'-'  Committee  and  Andrew 
Kroglund  of  Norway. 

Naerland  and  Kroglund  then  trav- 
eled to  the  United  States  and  in 
March  met  with  Christopher  Senie  of 
"Westport.  Conn,,  who  agreed  to  serve 
as  the  American  coordinator. 

A  parallel  protocol  was  signed  on 
May  8,  1983,  in  Oslo,  by  Mr.  Senie  and 
Mr.  Naerland,  officially  joining  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  Norway  in  a  demonstration 
of  the  universal  desire  for  peaceful  re- 
lations beween  nations. 

D  1900 

The  bike  tour  itself  lasted  30  days 
beginning  in  Moscow  on  July  6  and 
ending  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
August  5.  The  group  consisted  of  20 
Soviets.  9  Norwegians,  1  Swede.  1 
Finn,  and  9  Americans. 

The  route  brought  Bike  for  Peace 
'83  through  many  small  towns  and 
cities  as  well  as  the  following  major 
cities:  Moscow.  Norgorod  and  Lenin- 
grad in  the  U.S.S.R.;  Helsinki,  Stock- 
holm. Oslo,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia. Baltimore,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

The  group  carried  with  it  a  petition 
which  was  signed  by  over  100  town, 
city,  and  regional  leaders  and  which 
was  then  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
petition,  which  was  written  in  three 
languages,  was  read  or  quoted  from  at 
almost  every  lunch  and  overnight  stop 
along  the  route.  Crowds  of  people 
bearing  gifts  and  flowers  greeted  the 


group  at  each  stop  as  the  bicyclists 
read  from  the  petition. 

The  petition  is  addressed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  people  of  the 
world  and  calls  for  peace  and  disarma; 
rnent,  urging  the  leading  politicians  of 
the  great  powers  "to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  people  of  the  world  so 
that  humanity,  and  the  basis  for  all 
life  on  Earth,  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
a  nuclear  war.  "  The  petition  also  de- 
clares the  participants'  active  support 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  United  Nations  in  ef- 
forts to  reach  that  goal. 

The  Bike  for  Peace  group  met  on 
August  9  with  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, who  praised  them  for  having  en- 
gaged in  the  type  of  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  struggle  for  peace  which 
is  so  desperately  needed.  The  peace  cy- 
clists rode  approximately  60  miles 
each  for  all  but  5  of  their  30  days  on 
the  road.  The  terrain  and  weather  at 
times  presented  difficulties  but  the 
high  level  of  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship that  developed  added  to  each 
rider's  strength  and  endurance. 

A  tandem  bicycle  led  the  group  for 
most  of  the  1.200-mile  journey  ridden 
by  the  U.S.  Coordinator,  Christopher 
Senie.  and  Soviet  "Vladimir  Semenets. 
Semenets  won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
Tandem  Sprint  in  the  1972  Olympics 
held  in  Munich.  Germany.  This 
Soviet-American  tandem  symbolized 
the  possibility  for  Soviets  and  Ameri- 
cans working  together  in  order  to 
move  forward  toward  world  peace. 

Bike  for  Peace  '83  represents  the 
first  lime  Americans  and  Soviets  have 
joined  together  to  demonstrate  for 
peace  on  the  soil  of  each  country. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  the  govern- 
ment departments  in  each  country 
which  issued  the  visas  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  full  participation  of 
citizens  from  all  five  countries. 

Bike  for  Peace  '83  is  best  character- 
ized as  a  colorful,  professionally  run, 
emotional  appeal  which  remained  non- 
political  in  the  sense  that  no  political 
parties  or  governmental  policies  were 
endorsed. 

We  have  learned  from  Bike  for 
Peace  '83  that  peace  is  a  universal  con- 
cern and  that  ordinary  citizens  can 
and  should  participate  in  the  call  for 
effective  and  meaningful  disarmament 
agreements. 

This  is  an  event  which  1  think  we  in 
this  country  can  take  justifiable  pride 
in  because  it  is  through  these  kinds  of 
events  and  the  kinds  of  activities  by 
our  citizens  that  the  concern  of  disar- 
mament, the  concern  of  world  peace, 
can  be  brought  to  the  forefront  not 
only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Debates  on  Government  policy  will 
move  us  a  certain  distance,  but  a  com- 
mitment of  the  citizens  of  countries  in 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  super- 
powers,   the    Soviet    Union    and    the 
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United  States,  are  the  most  essential 
ingredients  to  reaching  agreements 
leading  to  disarmament,  agreements 
that  will  prevent  war. 

This  event,  led  by  people  from  sever- 
al nations,  and  led  in  particular  in  this 
country  by  a  resident  of  Connecticut. 
is  something  of  which  I  am  proud  and 
v.tii(h  I  think  we.  as  Members  of  the 
Hou.se.  should  pay  attention  to  and 
should  praise. 


SPECIAL  UKULKS  GHA.N  FED 

By   unanimous   consent,   permission 

to   address   the   House,   following   the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Porter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

M:    Kkmp.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Snowe.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    Richardson,    for    30    minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Sunia.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   Rostenkowski.   for  5   minutes. 

today. 
Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Neal.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Dymally    for  30  minutes,  today. 


.lilt-  iu,.o>s.i.K  Members  .ui  ::.•-  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Tallon  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Sunia. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Valentine  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Kolter. 

Mr.  Weiss. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  CoucHLiN. 
Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Whittaker. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  re.solution  to  de.smnate 
the  week  of  Novotnber  2.  1983.  through  No- 
vember 9,  1983.  as  National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week. 


ADJOL  KNMENT 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  November  2,  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
cral  of  the  United  State.s.  tran.smilting  a 
review  of  the  proposed  20  deferrals  con 
tained    in    the    special    message    from    the 


President  dated  October  3.  1983.  pursuant 
to  section  1014  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  98  126):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  analyzing  the  impact 
on  the  provision  of  basic  human  needs  of 
economic  adjustment  programs  supported  in 
1982  by  financing  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  pursuant  to  i  he  act  of  July 
31,  1945.  chapter  339.  sec'^on  30(b).  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  tJrban  Affairs. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  ACT  5-74.  Health  Care  and  Communi- 
ty Residence  Facility.  Hospice  and  Home 
Care  Licensure  Act  of  1983.  and  report, 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  ACT  5-75  DC.  and  PEPCO  Blue 
Plains  Real  Estate  Exchange  Act  of  1983". 
and  report,  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
use.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2079  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  council's 
annual  reports  for  the  years  1980.  1981.  and 
1982  under  the  Government  in  Sunshine 
Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  clarification  of  the  report 
transmitted  regarding  the  proposal  for  the 
e.stablishment  of  the  Carter  Presidential  Li- 
brary (Ex.  Com.  No.  1692).  pursuant  to  44 
use.  2108(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, tran.smittmg  the  annual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  Copyright  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  together  with 
four  issues  of  its  supplement,  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss.  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  pursuant  to  section  1. 
chapter  265  of  the  act  of  February  19.  1897 
and  section  7.  chapter  423  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1925;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Five-Year  Outlook  on  Science  and 
Technology.  1982.  •  the  third  in  that  series 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Science.  En- 
gineering and  Public  Policy  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  and  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Trade  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce,  tran.smitling  the  43d  annual 
report  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30. 
1981.  together  with  the  reports  from  the  42 
zone  projects  in  operation  during  the 
period,  pursuant  to  section  16(c)  of  the  act 


of  June  18.  1934.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Ala.ska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  the  17th  quarterly  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  for  the  period  July 
through  September  1983.  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  7(a)(5)(E)  of  Public  Law  94-586;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


RKPORT.S    OF    CO.MMITTEES    ON 

PPBLIC      HII.US      AND      RKSOLU- 

I  lON.S 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  OAKAR:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  305.  Resolu- 
tion dismissing  the  election  contest  against 
Ron  Packard  (Rept.  No.  98-452).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hou.se  Resolution  304.  Resolu- 
tion dismissing  the  election  contest  against 
.Tames  McClure  Clarke  (Rept.  No.  98-453). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Leap  before  you  look:  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
acce.ss  charge  decision  (Rept.  No.  98-454). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Who  cares  about  privacy? 
Oversight  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  by 
the  Congre-ss  (Rept.  No.  98-455).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Farm  program  decisions. 
1980-83:  The  road  that  led  to  PIK  (Rept. 
No.  98-456).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re.solution  353.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3323.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  grants  to  the  Wash- 
ington Workshop  Foundation  (Rept.  No.  98- 
4571.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  354.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2900.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  atmospheric, 
climatic,  and  ocean  pollution  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
458).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  355.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4196.  a  bill  to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbal- 
ance In  the  supply  and  demand  for  dairy 
products,  and  to  enable  milk  producers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  product  promotion 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop  markets 
for  dairy  products  (Rept.  No.  98-459).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-460).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovi.se  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WAXMAN   i  f or   himself.   Mr. 

WiRTH.  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Sh.arp.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr  Markey.  Mr.  'V^'algren. 
Mr.  Gore.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  SvNAR,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERV,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Bates.    Mr.    Dannemeyer.    and    Mr. 

i   ItLDS): 

H  H  -iJ60.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
until  June  30.  1988.  on  changes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  rules  re- 
garding network  television  syndication,  net- 
work television  financial  interest,  and  prime 
time  access;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BARNES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Akaka.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Bryon.  Mr. 

Dicks.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fogli- 

ETTA,    Mr.    Frank.    Mr.    Gray.    Mr. 

GuARiNi.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 

Howard.    Mr.    Hoyek.    Mr.    Lantos, 

Mr.     Matsui     Ms.     Mikulski,     Ms. 

Oakar.    Mr.    RoE.    Mr.    Weiss.    Mr. 

WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Information  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  as  wilderness,  to  provide  for  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  Swain  County.  N.C.. 
against  the  United  States  under  the  agree- 
ment dated  July  30.  1943.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  Tenn.,  as 
wilderness  areas,  and  to  allow  management 
of  certain  lands  for  uses  other  than  wilder- 
ness; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   HATCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Rowland,   Mr    Thomas   of   Georgia. 

and  Mr.  Rayi: 
H.R.  4264  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Amendment  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  completion 
of  certain  priority  primary  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  tax- 
exempt  interest  in  computing  the  amount  of 
social  security  benefits  included  in  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require,  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  funds  by  a  Stale  under  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC) 
program,  thai  the  courts  of  the  State  con- 
sider joint  custody  as  the  first  option  in 
child  custody  cases:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 
H.R.  4267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  home  and 
community  based  services  for  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


H.R.  4268.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion with  State  medicaid  plans  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  home  care  services,  and  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
Slates  to  implement  programs  of  home  care 
services;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
H.R.  4269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow   individuals 
to   compute    the   deduction    for   retirement 
savings  on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of 
their  spouses  and  lo  treat  alimony  as  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  such  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  4270.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dumping 
of  dredged  material  in  Long  Island  Sound: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  increase  the  limi'a- 
tion  on  the  deduction  for  business  gifts 
from  $25  to  $100;  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  lo  require  that  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  older  individuals  who  suffer 
from  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  neuro- 
logical diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
Alzheimer's  di.sease  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; lo  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  individual  taxpayers 
who  maintain  a  household  which  includes  a 
dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  suffers  from 
Alzheimer's  di.sease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McNuLTY,    Mr.    McCain,    Mr.    Reid. 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich): 
H.R.  4275.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate 
an(j  maintain  hydroelectric  powerplanis  at 
various    existing    water    projects,    and    for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 
H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  lo  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban   Development   to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  program  of  insurance 
of  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for  el- 
derly   homeowners;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November    12,    1983,    as    ■Anti-Defamation 
League  Day"  in  honor  of  the  70lh  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  the  Bnai  B'rith:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY): 

H.  Res.  356,  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  collection  of  statements  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Representative  James  A. 
Burke;  lo  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carper): 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
freeze  spending  at  current  levels  and  reduce 
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deticiU:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
K.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  immediate 
steps  to  organize  and  obtain  funding  for  a 
national  STORM  program;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Barnes.  Mr    Wright.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr 

Beilenson.   Mr.   Winn,   Mr.   Levitas. 

Mr    Simon.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Zschau. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr. 

GoRE>: 
H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  return  to  democratically  elected 
government  in  Argentina:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


Ml-  M(  iHi.ALS 
Under  clause  4  oi  rule  XXII. 
293.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the 

Committee  nn  Ways  and  Means. 


AlJUn  lONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr   Siuan 

DER. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1743:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr  Lundine, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Dicks  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  1773:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  1880:  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan  and 
Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr  Mrazek. 

H.R  2109:  Mr  Albosta  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2116:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr  Wortley.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr 
Annunzio.  Mr  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.    Morrison    of    Connecticut,    and    Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr  Barnes.  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2424:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2522:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2562:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  2928:  Mr.  Dorcan. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr  Hyde.  Mr  Frost,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  3037:  Mr  Wylie. 

H.R.  3170:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  3240:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr. 

CONTE. 

H.R.  3309:  Mr.  Campbell. 

H  R.  3417:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Dorgan 

H.R.  3614:  Mr  Wheat.  Mr  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr  Berman.  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of  F-lorida. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Vandercrifk.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr    Hughes.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.   Fazio,  Mr. 


Veni...   M:     lii.ii.'.:    M:     ^'RANK,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery. Mr    AuCoiN.  Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.   Ralph  M    Hall. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr  .  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr   Hatcher.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.   BlAGGi,  Mr.   Horton,  Mr    Bevill. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr    Nichols.  Mr    Richard- 
son. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Andrews    of    Texas.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.   Daschle.  Mr    Bennett.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Marti 
NEZ.    Mr.    Levine    of    California.      and    Mr. 
Stump. 
H.R.  3665:  Mr  Mineta. 
H.R.  3681:  Mr  Gekas. 

H.R.  3803:  Mr  Seiberling.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Clincer,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr   Applecate. 

H.R.    3832:    Mr.   Sunia.   Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.   Dyson,  Mr 
Penny,    Mr.    Won    Pat.    Mr    McHugh.    Mr 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr.    Coyne,    Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr    Britt.  Mr    Dellums.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.  Smith  of   Florida,   and 
Mr.  Vento. 
H  R   3846:  Mr.  Goodlinc  and  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  3870  Mr  Barnes. 
H.R.  3973:  Mr.  Volkmer. 
H.R.  4016:  Mr.  Mineta. 
H.R.   4098:    Mr    Frank.   Mr.    Livingston, 
Mr   Emerson,  Mr   Frenzel,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr    Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Jeffords.   Mr.   McGrath.   Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.R.  4111:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Roe,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr  Bedell.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  BiACci.  and  Mr.  Crockett 

H.R.  4162:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr  Archer.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr. 

APHLEG  ATE 

H.R  4206:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr 
Harkin.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Vandercriff.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr  Campbell, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr 
Winn,  and  Mr  Fowler. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J  Res.  268:  Mr  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Price.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gep 
hardt.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ala.ska. 

H  J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Van- 
dercriff. Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texa-s.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr 
Patman.  Mr.  NcNulty.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr., 
Mr  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Williams  oI  Montana 


H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr  Hightower. 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr  Hiler.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ap- 
plecate, Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr,  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  HeI'TEl  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.    Lundine.    Mr.    Lagomarsino.    and    Mr. 

FUQUA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  and  M-    V-'-v;an. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
265.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council.  Pilt.sburgli.  Pa.,  relative 
to  a  freeze  on  nuclear  armaments:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4185 
By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland: 
-Page  80.  after  line  2.  in.sert  the  following: 

TITLE  IX 

united  states  armed  forces  in  LEBANON 

Sec.  901.  After  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  v-xpended  for  any 
United  States  Armed  Forces  which  are  in 
Lebanon  as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force 
in  Lebanon. 
-Page  80.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  IX 

UNITED  states  ARMED  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  901.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  land-ba.sed 
United  Slates  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  after 
March  1.  1984  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  contains  the  following  findings: 


(a)  That  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  has  defined  a  clear  and  realistic  mis- 
sion for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 

(b)  That  the  President  has  established  a 
set  of  policy  goals  in  Lebanon  that  are 
achievable  and  has  a  clear  agenda  for 
achieving  those  goals. 

(c)  That  security  arrangements  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  area  have  been  upgraded 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 


H.R. 4196 
By  Mr.  CLINGER: 
—Page  4.  line  7.  insert  the  following  after 
■producers":  "in  excess  of  their  respective 
marketing  histories  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  and  prorated  quarterly,  and 
by  producers  who  have  no  marketing  histo- 
ries as  determined  under  paragraph  (3).". 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
—Strike  out   all   after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the     Dairy 
Adjustment  and  Stabilization  Act  of  1983 '. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446).  as  ariended  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
is  amended,  effective  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment, by— 

( 1 )  deleting  subsection  <d)  thereof;  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  net  price- 
support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  products 
of  milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
support  price  shall  be  established  annually 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.". 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
-1.  On  page  9.  .strike  out  lines  20  through 
25.  and  page  10.  strike  out  lines  1  through  6. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(E>  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  procedures  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  modify  the  re- 
quired reduction  in  milk  marketed  for  com- 
mercial use  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  as  a  result  of  such  contracts  (i) 
there  would  be  an  excessive  reduction  in  the 
level  of  milk  production  in  the  United 
Slates,  or  (ii)  during  a  period  of  ten  consecu- 
tive market  days  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  10  percent  or  more  in  the  average  price 
received  by  producers  of  all  beef  cattle  sold 
for  slaughter  at  representative  locations  in 
the  United  States  in  the  prior  60-day  period, 
or  (iii)  there  has  been  other  substantial 
hardship  to  producers  of  beef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  or  poultry  sold  for  slaughter. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  the  required  re- 
duction on  a  uniform  basis  among  all  con- 
tracts, or  may  provide  for  ad.justments  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines equitable.". 

—2.  On  page  14.  immediately  after  line  23. 
insert  the  following: 

■■(P)(i)  Each  producer  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  .seeking  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  diversion  payments  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  prior  to  entering  into  such 
contract,  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  plan 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
producer  intends  to  achieve  the  reduction  in 


milk    marketings    that    would    be    required 
under  such  contract. 

■■(ii)  Such  plan  shall  include  an  estimate 
by  the  producer  of  the  amount  of  such  re- 
duction which  the  producer  intends  to 
achieve  through  increased  slaughter  of 
dairy  cattle  (including  the  approximate 
number  of  dairy  cattle  that  will  be  sold  for 
slaughter  during  each  month  of  the  con- 
tract), and  the  amount  of  such  reduction 
through  other  means,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  means. 

■■(iii)  Each  producer  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  any  changes  in  such  plan  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  producer  decides  to 
make  or  makes  such  changes. 

■(iv)  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
provided  by  producers  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  determines  that  for 
any  period  of  the  diversion  program  there 
will  be  substantial  hardship  to  producers  of 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  or  dairy  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter,  or  to  producers  of  any  other  live- 
stock or  poultry  caused  by  depressed  prices 
for  such  commodities  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines would  result  from  the  increased 
slaughter  of  dairy  cattle  under  the  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  reduction  in 
milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
during  the  variouc  periods  of  the  contract  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
dairy  cattle  for  slaughter,  or  limit  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  that  may  be 
achieved  through  the  increased  number  of 
dairy  cattle  sold  for  slaughter  during  such 
period  and  require  that  the  balance  of  such 
reduction  in  milk  marketings  be  achieved 
through  other  means:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  Secretary  should  specify  a  reduc- 
tion in  marketings  in  any  quarter  that  is 
less  than  the  contracted-for  percentage, 
such  specified  reduction  shall  not  be  so 
great  as  to  require  the  producer  to  make  a 
reduction  in  excess  of  150  per  centum  of  the 
contracted-for  reduction  in  any  succeeding 
quarter;  and  Provided  further.  That  after 
making  any  adjustments  in  milk  marketed 
for  commercial  use  in  any  period  of  the  con- 
tract, except  to  t)-"  extent  required  by  the 
foregoing  proviso,  the  aggregate  reduction 
in  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  for  the 
entire  diversion  period  must  continue  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction  required 
by  the  contract.  ". 

—3.  On  page  18.  immediately  after  line  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AVOIDANCE  of  ADVERSE  IMPACT  OF  DAIRY  DIVER- 
SION PROGRAM  ON  BEEF  AND  PORK  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  103.  In  order  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impact  of  the  dairy  diversion  program  on 
beef  and  pork  producers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period  the  diversion  pro- 
gram is  in  effect— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  clause 
(2)  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320.  74th 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  and  other  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  the  com- 
modity distribution  and  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  the  utilization  of  beef  and  pork  for 
such  purposes: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
U.S.  Government  and  State  agencies  are  en- 
couraged to  utilize  increased  quantities  of 
beef  and  pork  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
programs  which  they  administer;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  lake 
appropriate  action  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  pork  by  members  of 
the  public. 


By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Icwa: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

DROUGHT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Sec.  1.  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1920)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
■'based  upon  the  average  monthly  price  in 
effect  for  the  previous  year  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  if",  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  inserting  "and 
based  upon  the  higher  of  the  average 
monthly  price  in  effect  for  the  previous 
year  and  the  average  monthly  price  in 
effect  for  the  three-month  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  occurring 
after  the  date  of  such  disaster  "  before  the 
period. 

Sec  2.  Section  324(d)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  i7  U.S.C. 
1964(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  The  value  of  the 
farm,  if  used  as  security  for  a  loan  made 
under  this  subtitle,  shall  be  the  higher  of 
the  current  value  of  such  farm  and  the 
value  of  such  farm  in  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  determined  for  the  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  period  for  which  such  cur- 
rent value  is  determined.'  . 

Sec.  3.  Any  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 321(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961(a)) 
that  a  natural  disaster  exists  as  a  result  of  a 
drought  occurring  in  1983  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  determination  that  because  of  such 
drought  an  emergency  exists  for  purposes  of 
section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267).  Under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  such  section  1105.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  implement  an 
emergency  livestock  feed  program  for  assist- 
ance, to  operators  of  farms  not  larger  than 
family  farms,  to  preserve  and  maintain  live- 
stock and  poultry  during  such  emergency. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
—On  page  7.  line  20.  strike  out    '  (D)  No 
pa\iii^nt "  and  insert   ■  (DXl)  No  payment  ". 

On  page  9.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  total  payments  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  subparagraph  (C)  may  not 
exceed  the  higher  of— 

■(i)  $125,000.  or 

■■(ii)  the  amount  collected  from  the  pro- 
ducer under  paragraph  (2).  ". 
—On   page   7.   line    13.   strike   out    "$10   per 
hundredweight  "    and    insert    ■$8   per   hun- 
dredweight" in  lieu  thereof. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington; 
—Page  27.  line  10.  insert  after  ■marketed" 
the  following;   ■.  or  up  to  the  aggregate  rate 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  of  such  contributions  to  such  pro- 
grams (but  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  marketed)  if  such  aggre- 
gate  rate   exceeds    10   cents   per   hundred- 
weight of  milk  marketed.'. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
—Page  2.  line  19.  strike  out     April  1.  1985'^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    October  1.  1985  ". 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  July  1.  1985  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1986". 

Page  4.  line  1.  strike  out  ■fifteen-month  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  21-monlh". 

Page  5.  line  20.  strike  out  'fifleen-month" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■21-month". 

By  Mr.  SKEEN; 
—Page  18.  line  20.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

Page  18.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 


UMI 


3o;^3s 


CONGKh-sMONAL  RIAA^RU— HOI  M- 


November  1,  1983 


SovembiT  1.  1983 


("i  Kor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  milk  produced  for  commercial  use 
and  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use'  do 
not  include  milk  produced  by  a  producer 
who  processes  such  milk  for  marketing  as 
fluid  milk  or  products  of  milk  and  who  mar 
keis  such  processed  milk.  ". 


Page  21.  line  18.  strike  out  -and". 

Page  21.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  21.  after  line  21.  insert  the  following: 

(m)  the  terms  milk  for  commercial  use" 
and  milk  produced  for  commercial  use"  do 
not   include  milk   produced  by  a  producer 


who  processes  such  milk  for  marketing  as 
fluid  milk  or  products  of  milk  and  who  mar- 
kets such  processed  milk. 

Page  27.  line  11.  strike  out     Any"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  14. 
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janicp:   a    ficcimni    reckives 

COLUMBUS      DAY      AWARD      OF 
ORDER   OF  SON.S  OF   ITALY 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

I  M  \  ]■■  ■>  :  ■■■.  N : ' 

IN    \)\Y    SPNA-.I-    OK   TUF    f  N  I TFD  ST  ATKS 

'I'iLi-hdav    .\<'''  I'^ribtr  1.  litH'S 

•  Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  last 
month  Vice  President  Brsn  attended 
the  Columbus  Day  awards  banquet 
sponsored  b\  Mm-  Marxland  Lodge  of 
the  Order  u!  the  Sons  o!  Itah  in 
America.  The  dinner  was  held  m  Balti- 
mr)re,  where  so  many  of  the  buildings 
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mm'  lit  >  (.tr.  e  eloquent  testimo- 
!  h»  esintnbution  of  Italian 
.:i,~  t  (1  (lur  ('i\  lii/.ai  imi 
(',  >Illrl^'  \iee  President  Bush 
ci  tilt  nn.;anization's  highest 
award  not  to  a  son.  but  to  a  daughter 
of  Italy.  Janice  A.  Piccinlni.  head  of 
the  Maryland  Stale  T(>achers  Associa- 
tion and  a  former  Baltimore  County 
teacher,  was  'h'  r- i  ipunt  To  under- 
stand why  M.--.  Pieeinmi  "vvas  singled 
out  for  this  honor,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  remarkable  address  she 
made  acknowledging  the  a^ard.  The 
spirit  that  shines  throu^■^i  Ms  I'iccin 
ini's  remarks  is  th<  .-pint  tiiat  has 
made  this  Nation  of  immit^rants  great. 
And,  if  we  follow  her  advice,  "to  teach 
(our)  children  and  grandchildren  the 
values  that  have  made  our  culture 
strong  — the  values  of  education,  hard 
work,  of  integrity  and  family."  it  is  the 
spirit  that  will  keep  this  Nation  great. 

It  is  an  honor  to  submit  the  text  of 
Ms.  Piccininis  talk  for  the  Record. 
Comments  by  Janice  A.  Piccinini 

Vice  President  Bush.  Judge  Valle.  honored 
guests.  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Italy: 

My  grandfather  Caesar  would  be  so  proud 
tonight  to  know  that  his  granddaughter— a 
first  generation  American— would  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  this 
distinguished  gathering  and  the  Vice  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  you  here, 
that  my  grandfather  came  to  this  country,  a 
penniless  pilgrim  in  search  of  a  better  life. 
He  came  with  no  knowledge  of  English,  with 
no  relatives  or  friends  to  greet  or  help  him 
in  a  foreign  land.  He  brought  with  him  only 
his  young  family  and  with  them  a  vision  and 
a  determination  to  create  a  new  and  belter 
life— a  life  with  hope  and  opportunity-for 
his  children,  and  his  childrens  children. 

I  thank  him  tonight  and  the  countless 
other  pioneers  from  Italy  who  worked  in 
the  steelmills.  in  the  factories,  on  the  rail- 
roads; who  persevered  despite  language  bar- 
riers, poverty  and  discrimination.  I  thank 
them  not  only  for  creating  opportunities 
but  also  for  instilling  in  their  children  those 
values  from  the  old  country  which  would 
serve  them  well  in  the  new.  Whether  as  la- 
borers,   craftsmen    or    artisans.    Italians    as 


Americans  have  approached  their  work  with 
pride.  And  they  passed  on  to  their  children 
this  same  sense  of  pride  in  whatever  they 
do.  whether  it  be  work  with  the  hands  or  of 
the  mind.  Italian-Americans  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  virtually  every 
tt-chnological  and  cultural  achievement  for 
which  the  United  States  is  recognized  world- 
wide. 

I  ha\e  chosen  education  as  my  field  of  en- 
deavor. You  honor  me  this  evening,  but  in 
doing  so  you  honor  more  my  family.  It  is  my 
family  with  their  commitment  to  educa- 
tion—a  commitment  that  is  deep  in  Italian 
tradition- who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  America. 
For  where  else  but  in  this  great  country 
could  the  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants 
have  such  access  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties? "Where  else  but  in  this  country  could  a 
people  flourish  as  citizens  while  maintain- 
ing their  pride  in  the  traditions  and  culture 
of  the  "old  country." 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  Italian-American  and 
Im  proud  to  be  an  educator.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  teach  your  children  and  grandchil- 
dren the  values  that  have  made  our  culture 
strong— the  values  of  education,  hard  work, 
of  integrity  and  of  family.  That  is  our  her- 
itage and  passing  it  on  is  our  payment  of 
debt  to  an  illustrious  past  and  our  guaran- 
tee of  success  for  future  generations. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  want  to  mention  my 
grandmother.  Rosa  Piccinini.  She  shared 
the  deprivation  and  hardship  with  her  hus- 
band and  raised  and  nurtured  her  family 
with  a  quiet  strength  born  of  love  and  devo- 
tion. The  role  of  women  as  pioneers  is 
seldom  fully  recognized,  and  I  would  like  to 
belie\e  that  I  am  here  tonight,  receiving 
this  prestigious  award  as  a  stand-in  for  her 
and  for  all  Italian-American  women,  whose 
strength,  dedication  and  loyalty  built  the 
foundation  and  framework  of  the  Italian- 
American  culture.* 


GUY  W.  NICHOLS.  NEW 
ENGLANDER  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

Ml  M.-(ss-u  >■'  ~i-  :  :  ■- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Soicmber  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  it  be  recorded  that  Guy  W.  Nich- 
ols, chairman  of  the  New  England 
Electric  System,  has  been  named  New 
Englander  of  the  Year  by  the  New- 
England  Council.  Inc..  the  region's 
leading  business  and  industry  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nichols,  whose  company  pro- 
vides electric  power  to  more  than  1 
million  customers  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamphire,  re- 
ceived the  award  this  year  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
New  England  economy. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of  those 
contributions. 


Mr.  Nichols  has  been  a  leader  in  New 
England  and  the  Nation  in  voluntary 
efforts  to  convert  oil-burning  generat- 
ing units  to  domestic  coal  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Six  of  his  company's  generat- 
ing units  have  been  converted  to  coal. 
This  has  reduced  New  England's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  by  approxi- 
mately 14  million  barrels  per  year.  By 
making  use  of  state-of-the-art  environ- 
mental protection  equipment,  this  con- 
version to  coal  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
provement in  air  quality. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  helped  create  more 
than  1.000  jobs  for  New  England  by 
initiating  the  construction  of  New 
England  Electric's  own  coal-fired,  coal 
carrying  ship  to  deliver  coal  supplies 
to  its  powerplants.  This  U.S. -flag 
vessel,  which  is  now  operational,  is 
helping  assure  a  reliable,  embargo- 
proof  supply  of  domestic  fuel  for  the 
company's  coal-fired  generating  units. 

Mr.  Nichols'  was  one  of  the  first  util- 
ity leaders  in  the  Nation  to  embrace 
renewable  energy  sources  such  as 
small  hydro,  wind,  and  solid  waste,  as 
viable  power  supply  options.  His  com- 
pany has  signed  five  contracts  for  pur- 
chase of  power  from  trash-burning  fa- 
cilities, for  example.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  other  utility  in  the 
United  States  has  surpassed  this 
record. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  also  taking  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  effort  to  bring  rela- 
tively low  cost  surplus  hydroelectric 
power  from  Quebec  to  New  England. 
His  company  will  build  and  finance  a 
major  portion  of  the  international 
transmission  tieline  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Quebec's  extensive  hydro- 
electric facilities.  This  power  will  be  of 
great  value  to  New  England  consumers 
in  terms  of  lower  energy  costs. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  actively  encouraged 
energy  conservation  among  New  Eng- 
land's homeowners,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries. This  year,  his  company  spon- 
sored a  competition  for  the  design  of 
energy-efficient  houses  suited  to  New- 
England's  unique  climate.  More  than 
180  entries  were  submitted,  and  the 
winning  designs  are  now  being  made 
available  to  consumers.  Under  Mr. 
Nichols  leadership.  New  England 
Electric  has  also  expanded  its  grant 
program  for  weatherization  improve- 
ments to  electrically-heated  homes 
and  has  demonstrated  energy  conser- 
vation measures  to  thousands  of  con- 
sumers as  its  two  conservation  houses 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  improve 
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the  economy  of  Rhode  Island,  the  New 
England  State  which  has  been  particu- 
larly hard-hit  by  high  unemployment 
levels  and  a  decline  in  industrial  activi- 
ty. Mr.  Nichols  was  a  guiding  force  in 
the  development  of  his  company's 
multifaceted  action  plan  designed  to 
boost  the  States  economy.  The  plan's 
primary  feature  is  a  20-percent  dis- 
count on  basic  electric  rates  to  indus- 
tries that  provide  new  jobs  either 
through  expansion  or  through  the 
State  of  new  operations  in  Rhode 
Island. 

I  applaud  Guy  W.  Nichols'  many 
contributions  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  New  England  region,  and  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  his  selection  as 
the  New  England  Council's  New  Eng- 
lander  of  the  Year  for  \9H:\  • 


FEDERAL  (  API  !  \L  INVEST- 
MENTS .XM'  i'l  HLIC  POLICY: 
THE  BUDGETING  LINK 

HON.  WILLl.AM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

or  PtNNSVl.V-\NI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  capital 
budgeting  is  the  art  of  spending 
wisely.  A  bill  that  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  that 
would  provide  a  more  cost  effective 
and  rational  approach  to  spending 
money  for  public  facilities  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  is  presently  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Once  ap- 
proved there,  it  will  head  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interestec  in 
the  following  article  on  capital  budget- 
ing entitled    "Federal   Capital    Invest- 
ments and  Public  Policy:  The  Budget- 
ing Link.'    which  was  written  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  A.  Gordon  of  the  University 
of  Maryland. 
The  article  follows; 
Federal  Capital  Investments  and  Public 
Policy:  The  Budgeting  Link 
(By  Lawrence  A.  Gordon) 
The    federal    government's   expenditures, 
like  tho.se  of  most   businesses,  slates,  and 
municipalities,   can    be   classified   as   either 
current  or  capital  in  nature.  Whereas  cur- 
rent expenditures  relate  to  items  that  bene- 
fit only  the  current  fi.scal  year,  capital  ex- 
penditures   relate    to    items    that    benefit 
future  as  well  as  current  years.  Thus  capital 
expenditures  are  usually  referred  to  as    cap 
ital  investments.  " 

Federal  capital  investments  help  deter- 
mine the  future  strength  and  direction  of 
our  overall  economy.  Therefore,  it  is  impor 
tant  that  the  federal  government  s  decision 
makers  approach  the.se  investments  with 
public  policy  goals  in  mmd.  Unfortunately, 
the  public  policy  implications  of  capital  in- 
vestments are  u.sually  not  explicitly  consid- 
ered and  thiis  il  us  not  surprising  to  find  a 
haphazardly  derived,  and  somewhat  deterio- 
rating, infrastructure  with  respect  to  feder- 
ally owned  fixed  as.sets  such  as  buildings, 
highways,  and  equipment.  This  situ'  '^n. 
and   the   need   for  correcting   it.   has  oeen 
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noted  by  many  and  was  recently  the  subject 
of  an  entire  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  report.  In  di.scu.ssing  the  need  for  im- 
provement, the  GAO  1 1981.  p.  95)  noted: 

Planning,  budgeting,  and  controlling 
physical  capital  is  a  complex  process.  Yet. 
this  process  can  be  carried  out  successfully, 
as  some  of  the  organizations  we  studied 
demonstrate.  We  conclude  that  a  policy- 
level  approach  to  capital  investment  must 
be  added  to  the  Federal  Government  s  deci- 
sion-making, and  that  sound,  up-to-date  in- 
formation is  needed  to  support  that  ap 
proach.  *  '  *" 

The  lack  of  a  clear  policy  level  approach 
toward  federal  capital  expenditures  is  a 
complicated  issue.  One  important  aspect  of 
this  i.ssue  has  to  do  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment s  budgeting  practice.  More  to  the 
point,  a  clear  distinction  between  current 
and  capital  expenditures  during  the  budget- 
ing process  will,  ceteris  paribus,  facilitate 
priority  setting  with  respect  to  capital  ex- 
penditures. But  the  federal  government  pre- 
pares a  unified  budget  that  does  not  distin- 
guish capital  from  current  expenditures.' 
Under  the  unified  budgeting  approach  cap- 
ital investments  are  treated  a.s  expen.ses  in 
the  period  incurred.  In  contrast,  most 
states,  municipalities,  and  busines.ses  sepa- 
rate capital  expenditures  from  current  ex- 
penditures during  their  budgeting  process. 
This  separation  is  accomplished  through  a 
dual  budget  procedure,  according  to  which  a 
detailed  budget  is  prepared  for  current  ex- 
penditures and  one  for  capital  investment 
Items.  Under  such  an  approach,  capital  in- 
vestments are  initially  treated  as  assets  (i.e.. 
capitalized)  and  subsequently  depreciated  as 
current  expenditures  during  the  periods  in 
which  they  are  consumed. 

The  absence  of  a  policy-level  approach 
toward  federal  capital  expenditures  has  led 
.some  to  argue  that  the  federal  government 
should  abandon  its  unified  budget  practice 
and  replace  it  with  a  dual  budget.  Others 
have  argued  that  the  tradeoffs  between  a 
dual  and  a  unified  budget  favor  the  latter. 
Consequently,  this  latter  group  argues  that 
a  policy-level  approach  toward  federal  cap- 
ital expenditures  is  best  achieved  by  other 
means  (e.g..  expanding  Special  Analysis  D  in 
Special  AnaLvsis  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government).  In  a  recent  briefing 
document,  the  GAO  (1982)  took  this  posi- 
tion. 

At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  concern 
ing  a  dual  versus  a  unified  budget  in  the 
federal  government  are  the  following  .seven 
issues:  (1)  whether  capital  expenditures 
should  be  financed  differently  from  current 
expenditures  in  the  federal  government.  (2) 
the  effect  a  dual  budget  would  have  on  re- 
porting the  federal  government's  net  worth. 
(3)  the  political  aspects  of  not  separating 
federal  capital  expenditures  from  current 
expenditures.  (4)  the  details  required  on  the 
nations  capital  formation.  i5)  the  lack  of 
agreement  on  an  operational  definition  of 
capital  expenditures.  (6)  measurement  prob- 
lems, and  (7)  management  control  of  federal 
capital  investments.  These  i.ssues.  which 
have  been  noted  by  others  (Musgrave  1939; 
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not  a  comprehensive  statement  of  total  federal  cap- 
ital invfslmrnls. 
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Goode   and   Birnbaum    1956:  Comiez   1966). 
are  briefly  discu.ssed  below.' 

The  first  issue  listed  above,  financing  ex- 
penditures, has  its  origin  in  fi.scal  policy. 
Those  advocating  the  separation  of  capital 
from  current  expenditures  often  claim  that 
long-term  borrowing  is  appropriate  for  cap- 
ital expenditures,  whereas  current  expendi- 
tures should  be  financed  through  current 
revenues.  The  rationale  for  such  a  govern- 
ment borrowing  rule  usually  hinges  on  the 
fact  that  future  generations  benefit  from 
capital  expenditures  and  thus  it  is  fair  to 
expect  them  to  pay  part  of  the  costs.  Critics 
of  the  dual  budgeting  system  claim  that 
long-term  debt  financing  of  capital  expendi- 
tures produces  an  inflationary  bias  because 
taxing  to  cover  expenditures  is  generally 
less  inflationary  than  borrowing.  Further- 
more, it  is  often  noted  that  by  associating 
long-term  debt  with  capital  expenditures 
one  is  mixing  up  financing  with  operating 
decisions. 

The  second  issue  listed  above,  reporting 
the  federal  government's  net  worth,  has  its 
origin  in  profit-oriented  accounting.  Advo- 
cates often  claim  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  a  dual  budget  is  that  it  parallels  the  pri- 
vate accounting  treatment  of  capitalizing 
and  depreciating  expenditures,  which  gener- 
ate benefits  over  future  periods,  and  show- 
ing such  a.s.sets  on  the  .statement  of  finan- 
cial position.  Such  an  approach  would  thus 
facilitate  the  assessment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's net  worth.  Critics  of  the  dual 
budgeting  procedure  usually  claim  that  the 
balance  sheet"  approach  used  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  have  the  same  value  for 
the  public  sector. 

The  third  is.sue  underlying  the  arguments 
for  and  against  a  divided  budget  has  to  do 
with  political  aspects  of  government  ex- 
penditures. Proponents  often  argue  that  a 
comprehensive  budget  ignores  the  asset  ac 
quisition  aspect  of  capital  expenditures  and 
thus  overemphasizes  the  notion  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing. Their  claim  is  that  capital  expendi- 
tures, which  may  be  covered  by  long-term 
borrowing,  should  not  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing to  the  operating  budget's  deficit. 
Consequently,  the  deficit  of  concern  should, 
according  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  result 
from  only  current  expenditures,  which  de- 
crease the  governments  net  worth.'  Such  a 
philosophy,  if  accepted,  would  surely  make 
government  expenditures  on  capital  items 
politically  more  palatable.  In  contrast,  oppo- 
nents of  the  dual  budgeting  system  normal- 
ly argue  that  the  political  ramifications  of 
such  a  procedure  would  be  blatant  govern- 
ment overexpenditures. 

The  fourth  fundamental  i.ssue  underlying 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  dual 
budget  concept  concerns  information  on 
capital  formation.  Advocates  often  claim 
that  a  divided  budget  would  result  in  valua 
ble  information  in  terms  of  the  formation  of 
capital  in  the  economy.  But  as  the  critics  of 
a  divided  budget  point  out.  a  .separate  cap- 
ital budget  is  not  essential  to  gathering  in- 
formation on  capital  formation. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  i.ssues  underlying  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  dual  budget 
concern  a  definition  of  capital  expenditures 
and  measurement  problems.  The  distinction 
between  capital  and  current  expenditures  is 
crucial  to  the  implementation  of  a  divided 
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budget.  Unfortunately,  numerous  questions 
arise  in  this  connection.  For  example.  How 
should  investments  in  human  capital  be 
handled^  How  does  one  determine  if  an  ex- 
penditure really  generates  future  benefits? 
Even  if  an  expenditure  does  result  in  future 
benefits,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  time 
horizon  of  these  benefits.  Furthermore,  the 
measurement  of  periodic  depreciation  on 
capital  expenditures  is  a  particularly  sticky 
issue. 

Finally,  it  is  often  noted  that  a  separate 
capital  budget  will  result  in  better  manage- 
ment control.  A  separate  capital  budget,  and 
the  accompanying  depreciation  charges, 
would  highlight  whether  capital  assets  are 
being  u.sed  in  the  most  productive  manner. 

The  debate  concerning  the  merits  of  sepa- 
rately budgeting  for  capital  expenditures 
has  been  carried  on  largely  by  economists, 
public  administrators,  lawyers,  political  sci- 
entists, and  politicians.  With  the  exception 
of  the  GAO.  accountants  have  been  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence  from  this  debate.  Yet 
it  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  controversy  squarely  fall 
within  the  domain  of  accounting.  Such 
issues  as  defining  capital  expenditures, 
measuring  depreciation,  financing  as.sets. 
and  management  control  of  capital  invest- 
ments have  long  been  a  part  of  the  heart- 
land of  accounting  research.  Unfortunately 
the  expertise  of  accounting  researchers  in 
these  areas  has  been  only  sparsely  applied 
to  the  federal  government— a  situation  that 
seems  long  overdue  for  change. ■•  By  address- 
ing these  i-ssues  accountants  cannot  only 
shed  new  light  on  the  dual  versus  the  uni- 
fied budget  debate  but.  more  important,  can 
aid  in  the  development  of  a  policy-level  ap- 
proach toward  federal  capital  expenditures. 
Whether  arguing  for  a  dual  budget  or  some 
modified  version  of  the  extant  unified 
budget  practice,  the  resolution  of  most  of 
the  aforementioned  issues  is  a  necessary  al- 
though not  sufficient  condition  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  policy-level  approach 
toward  federal  capital  expenditures.  Ac- 
counting researchers  surely  have  a  role  to 
play  in  this  arena,  and  we  hope  some  of  our 
readers  will  lake  up  this  challenge. 
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-Goode  and  Blrmbaum  (1956)  provide  an  excel- 
lent duscussion  of  these  l.s.siies. 

'  This  approach  would  have  significant  implica- 
tions for  debate  concerning  whether  the  federal 
government  should  have  a  balanced  budnet. 


•  In  contrast,  accountants  have  Iw-en  involved  in 
such  I.ssues  at  the  slate  and  municipal  levels,  when- 
dual  buduclinR  practices  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  establishment  of  the  GASB 
(Governmental  Accounting  Standards  Board)  will 
likely  further  strenRthen  the  involvement  by  ac- 
countants in  such  is.sues  at  the  state  and  municipal 
levels  (Gordon  and  Hamer.  1983). 
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.SOVIET  WATCH 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935, 
the  noted  historian.  "Will  Durant. 
wrote; 

For  barbarism  is  always  around  civiliza- 
tion, amid  it  and  beneath  il.  ready  to  engulf 
il  .  .  .  Barbarism  is  like  the  jungle;  il  never 
admits  its  defeat:  it  waits  patiently  for  cen- 
turies to  recover  the  territory  it  has  lost. 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's  monumental,  ll-volume  work, 
"The  Story  of  Civilization, "  in  no 
place  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  .states. 

As  E.  J.  Dilllon  ob.served  in  1930; 

Soviet  ism  is  no  mere  philosophy  content 
to  a.s.sert  itself  or  even  endoclrinale  others 
by  convincing,  persuading,  or  cajoling 
them  ...  (it  is)  first  of  all  a  relentless  de- 
stroyer of  the  roots  of  past  culture,  reli- 
gious, social,  pedagogical,  and  also  of  those 
champions  of  that  culture  who  remain  true 
to  it.  refusing  to  be  converted  and  live. 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently. 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentle.ss  .sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  jungle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
socialism. 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  26.  1983] 
Slaughter  of  Afghans  by  Soviets  Reported 

Islamabad.  Pakistan.— A  former  Afghan 
diplomat  said  yesterday  Soviet  troops 
slaughtered  126  villagers  in  Afghanistan— 
mostly  old  men.  women  and  children,  by 
lobbing  grenades  in  their  houses,  slabbing 
them  with  bayonets  or  shooting  them. 

Habibullah  Karzai.  a  former  Afghan  dip- 
lomat living  in  the  Pakistan  border  town  of 
Qtieita.  said  in  an  interview  survivors  told 
him  51  villagers  in  Kolchabad  were  killed 
Oct.  13.  apparently  in  retaliation  for  guerril- 
la attacks  on  Soviets  earlier  in  the  week. 

"The  tragedy  is  that  almost  all  the  victims 
were  old  men.  women  and  children,"  he 
.said. 

"When  the  mujahedeen  (guerrillas) 
launch  an  attack  they  never  return  to  their 
villages— they  alwa.vs  seek  safety  in  the 
hills  " 

Survivors  told  him  Soviets  also  killed  75 
civilians  Oct.  13  in  nearby  Moshkizai  and 
Timor  Kalacha.  on  the  outskirts  of  Kanda 
har  city  in  .southeastern  Afghanistan. 

The  report  could  not  be  confirmed  inde- 
pendently. 

Karzai.  who  represented  the  Kabul  gov- 
ernment at  the  United  Nations  in  1972.  is  a 
resistance  member  directing  guerrilla  oper- 
ations in  the  Kandahar  area.  His  reports 
have  proved  credible  in  the  past. 


The  Soviet  attacks  appear  to  liavt  been 
triggered  by  a  siring  of  guerrilla  ambushes 
in  which  scores  of  Soviet  troopers  were 
killed  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  equip- 
ment was  destroyed,  the  sources  said. 

Afghans  in  the  area  reported  that  a  guer- 
rilla attack  on  a  Soviet  troop  convoy  ouUside 
Islalef  on  Oct.  17  wiped  out  about  a  dozen 
armored  personnel  carriers,  killing  at  least 
36  Soviets,  the  diplomatic  sources  said. 

Karzai  said  guerrillas  attacked  Soviet  con- 
voys when  troops  began  installing  military 
outposts  around  Kandahar  the  week  of 
Oct.  9. 

In  two  attacks.  Moslem  rebels  managed  to 
destroy  18  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  he 
said,  adding  two  helicopters  transported 
Soviet  dead  and  wounded  back  to  Kanda- 
har. 

The  area  north  of  the  capital  bombed  by 
the  Soviets  is  vital  for  control  of  the  road 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sources  said  half  the  houses  and  most  of 
the  bazaar  area  in  Istalef  were  flattened  by 
the  attack  in  which  Moslem  rebels  also 
knocked  out  several  Soviet  armored  vehi- 
cles. 

The  town  had  a  population  of  2.000  to 
2.500.  the  sources  added. 

They  .said  Soviet  forces  had  looted  money. 
jewelery.  rugs  and  food. 

About  100.000  Soviet  troops  moved  into 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979  to  install  the 
pro-Mo.scow  regime  of  Babrak  Karmal. 

"For  four  years  the  Russians  have  been 
bombing  towns  and  villages,  killing  women 
and  children.  How  is  that  different  from 
bayoneting  people  or  blowing  up  houses 
with  grenades?  "  asked  Zia  Javad,  a  resist- 
ance sympathizer. 

"You  will  be  shocked  if  I  tell  you  that 
time  and  again  the  Russians  have  taken 
their  prisoners  for  helicopter  rides.  When 
they  reach  a  high  altitude  they  loss  them 
out.  When  are  you  Westerners  going  to  be- 
lieve the  Russian?  are  capable  of  such 
things?'  • 


CRISIS  OF  COMPETENCE  IN 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

HON'  P.MRICI.A  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  letter  to  the 
editor  that  appeared  in  the  October 
31,  1983,  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  C. 
William  Fischer,  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  and  Deputy 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Energy,  re- 
sponded to  a  Journal  article  describing 
the  crisis  of  competence  in  the  public 
service.  As  Mr.  Fischer  so  accurately 
points  out.  this  crisis  comes  not  from  a 
lack  of  skill  or  dedication  on  the  part 
of  Federal  employees,  but  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  attacks  and  neglect  of 
many  of  our  political  leaders  toward 
our  Government  work  force. 

The  article  follows; 
Government  and  Career  Employees 

Your  Page-one  article  Busy  Bureaucrats 
(Sept.  22)  aptly  describes  a  crisis  of  compe- 
tence in  the  public  service.  The  competent 
and  hardworking  civil  servants  described  by 
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K.purur  Birnbaum  are  Indeed  an  endan- 
gered species.  However,  the  predators  are 
often  those  who  seek  and  hold  high  public 
office. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that,  in  the 
U.S..  many  political  leaders  are  having  the 
effect,  if  not  the  intent,  or  arson  when  it 
comes  to  career  goverment  employees.  Don't 
misunderstand,  they  are  not  burning  them 
out  with  needed  challenge  .  and  strong  de- 
mands for  excellent  performance,  they  are 
turning  them  out  through  demoralization. 
Career  federal  employees  are  now  paid 
about  21.5  percent  less  than  their  peers  in 
the  private  sector  according  to  a  Federal  de- 
termination based  upon  a  recent  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  hard  evidence  of  accumulat- 
ed neglect.  President  Reagan  has  recom 
mended  a  3.5  percent  raise  delayed  three 
months  into  the  fiscal  year.  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits,  which  were  always  at  best  a 
form  of  deferred  compensation,  have  recent 
ly  been  cut  after  reliance  was  placed  on 
them  by  long  term  employees.  Political  aspi 
rants,  and  even  incumbents,  continue  to  run 
down  those  career  employees  who  can 
either  help  or  hinder  them  if  they  win  and 
have  to  perform. 

Since  1980.  1.400  of  20  percent  of  the  key 
Federal  Senior  Executive  Service  have  left 
government. 

In  their  recent  book.  "In  Search  of  Excel- 
lence." authors  Peters  and  Waterman  co'' 
vincingly  document  the  fact  that,  like  the 
ancient  Roman  army  at  its  best,  those  U.S. 
corporations,  which  are  having  the  greatest 
success  against  domestic  and  international 
competition  do  so  by  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  care,  feeding,  and  motivation  of 
their  human  resources.  That  is.  they  work 
hard  at  challenging,  training,  rewarding, 
and  listening  to  iheir  employees— at  all 
levels. 

Recent  surveys  of  top  government  and 
corporate  administrators  by  Professors 
Schmidt  and  Posner.  of  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  s  School  of  Business,  show  the 
natural  results  of  this  contrasting  employee 
treatment  by  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
In  short,  among  federal  executives.  71  per 
cent  said  they  would  advise  competent 
young  people  to  .seek  careers  in  the  private 
sector.  58  percent  were  generally  pessimis 
lie"  about  prospects  for  rewarding  govern- 
ment work  in  the  next  10  to  15  years:  one 
third  said  they  did  not  expect  to  be  with 
their  present  organization  three  years  from 
now. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  same  two  research 
ers  found  that  top  business  leaders  were 
very  optimistic  about  personal  and  general 
prospects  in  the  private  sector  including 
great  change  and  innovation  This  percep- 
tion mirrors  the  findings  of  Peters  and  Wa 
term  an. 

Last  Jan  16th.  the  pre.sent  form  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  celebrated  its  100th  anni- 
versary. Hopefully,  we  will  never  return  lo 
the  -spoils  system."  but  federal  political 
leaders,  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and 
especially  incumtients.  can  be  institutional 
Luddites  or  they  can  infuse  the  2.8  million 
federal  workers  with  the  challenge  of  mis- 
sion and  the  meaning  of  earni  d  rewards. 

The  busine.ss  world  understands  this.  Isn't 
it  time  that  political  leaders  start  to  tell  the 
public  that,  if  we  do  not  treat  career  public 
servants  as  though  good  government  and 
the  tax-payers'  trust  depend  on  them,  the 
result  will  be  a  self  fulfilling  prophecy?  • 
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K(  -i'l  i<   POLL  ON  UNITED 
NATIONS 

HON.  JIM  LE.-VCH 
or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi-ember  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  Nations  Association  recent- 
ly released  the  results  of  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  conducted  by  the  Roper  Orga- 
nization. 

Given  the  recent  public  debate  over 
the  United  Nations,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  provide  for  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  findings  of  that 
survey,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
understanding  public  attitudes  toward 
the  United  Nations.  The  summary  fol- 
lows: 

Directions  fob  the  U.N  :  U.S.  Public  Opin 

ION  ON  THE  United  Nations-Results  of 

THE    1983    Roper    Poll    Commission    by 

UNA-USA.  September  1983 

summary  of  the  findings 

Americans  have  once  again  reaffirmed 
their  belief  that  the  United  Nations  plays  a 
constructive  role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
They  recognize  a  tremendous  need  for  en- 
hancing international  stability  and  promot 
ing  economic  development  and  .see  the  U.N. 
as  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  accomplishing 
these  tasks.  A  clear  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  finds  that  enough  common 
ground  exists  or.  most  issues  lo  make  it 
worthwhile  for  the  United  States  lo  work 
within  the  U.N  or  that  decisions  taken  by 
U.N  members  are  largely  compatible  with 
our  own  interests.  "  In  addition,  a  near  ma- 
jority wants  the  United  States  to  pursue 
active  engagement  in  the  U.N.  in  order  to 
•work  for  agreements  on  major  global  issues 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  broadest  number 
of  countries  possible." 

In  terms  of  the  American  public's  agenda 
for  the  U.N..  the  results  are  rather  clear 
cut— strive  for  consensus  agreements  in  the 
UN.  to  reduce  the  danger  of  superpower 
conflict,  strengthen  human  rights,  con.serve 
natural  resources,  and  speed  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  attitudes  expressed  in  the  Roper  Poll 
cut  acro.ss  all  groups  in  the  population, 
ranging  from  conservative  to  liberal,  from 
Republican     lo     Democrat.      Indeed,     the 

common  ground  "  position  and  the  consen- 
sus' position  repre.sent  not  only  the  first 
choice  of  the  total  sample,  but  even  more 
significantly,  they  represent  the  first  choice 
of  everyone  of  the  forty  population  sub- 
groups tabulated.  Opinion  is  also  remark 
ably  uniform  throughout  the  country  on 
giving  the  UN  more  power  to  deal  with  the 
priority  tasks  listed  above. 

An  important  conclusion  from  this  year's 
Roper  Poll  is  t  hat  fewer  people  appear  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  UN  that  was  true  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  the  number  of  respondents 
asserting  that  the  United  Nations  is  doing  a 
poor  job  is  le.ss  in  1983  than  it  was  three 
years  ago  when  UNA  USA  conducted  its  last 
Roper  Poll,  and  more  think  the  UN  is  doing 
a  fair  job  <46''r)  than  think  it  is  doing  a  poor 
job  (37'"r).  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  the  population  Is  supportive  of  in- 
creasing US  participation  in  the  UN  than 
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was  the  case  in  1980.'  although  a  majority  is 
still  in  favor  of  either  maintaining  current 
levels  of  activity  or  increasing  the  US  role  in 
the  UN.  When  the  UN  acts  contrary  lo  per- 
ceived American  interests,  however,  there  is 
a  clear  mandate  for  curtailing  financial  sup- 
port for  specific  UN  programs. 

Despite  disappointments  with  the  past, 
there  still  exists  a  consistently  strong  con- 
stituency for  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions. Well  over  ec;  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  UN  should  be  given  more 
power  to  reduce  the  danger  of  superpower 
confrontation,  enhance  human  rights,  and 
conserve  natural  re.sources.  In  addition,  over 
50'"r  believe  the  UN  should  play  a  greater 
role  in  helping  poor  countries  develop.  Of 
the  seven  specific  issues  listed,  in  no  case 
did  the  public  feel  that  the  UN  ought  to 
have  less  power  lo  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  groups  which  give  the  United  Nations 
the  greatest  degree  of  support  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Stronger  with  women  than  men: 

Stronger  with  under  60  year  olds  than 
over  60: 

Stronger  with  above  average  incomes  than 
below: 

Stronger  outside  the  South  than  in  it; 

Stronger  with  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents than  Republicans: 

Stronger  with  liberals  than  conservatives: 
and 

Stronger  with  political/social  actives  than 
with  others. 

These  are  the  major  conclusions  of  a  poll 
recently  conducted  by  the  Roper  Organiza- 
tion for  UNA-USA.  This  poll  was  commis- 
sioned in  June  1983  as  part  of  UNA'S  pro- 
gram on  Multilateral  Issues  and  Institutions 
and  updates  an  earlier  1980  survey  of  Amer- 
ican perceptions  of  the  UN  and  the  US  role 
in  the  United  Nations  • 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

H0,\.  J.-\MES  L.  OCERST.AR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Spea'ier, 
during  House  consideration  of  H.R. 
2867,  legislation  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  I  was  absent  for 
the  recorded  vote  on  an  amendment 
which  strikes  the  authority  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  liti- 
gate cases  if  the  Justice  Department 
fails  to  act  within  150  days. 

Had  I   been  present.   I   would   have 
voted  against  this  amendment.* 


•  See  Analysis  of  Data  in  tlii-  Roper  Poll  on  US 
Public  Attitudes  lowards  ForeiKii  Affairs  (Bark 
ground  Paper  prepared  by  UNA  USA.  October 
19801.  ciled  by  Paul  Martin.  US  Public  Opinion 
and  the  UN..'  in  Toby  Tri.ster  Gall  (ed  i.  The 
U.S.  the  U.N  and  the  Management  of  Global 
Chanite'  iNe«  York  New  York  University  Press. 
1983) 


•  .Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
[)lt  a.sed  to  have  been  chosen  to  give 
tl.(  Democratic  respon.se  to  the  Presi- 
<ii  ii!  .s  radio  message  on  October  29. 
The  text  of  my  remarks  follows: 

This  is  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton.  I  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Indiana. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ghastly  terrorist  attack 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  over  225  Marines 
in  Beirut,  many  people  are  confu.sed  about 
American  involvement  in  Lebanon,  what  the 
Marines  are  defending  there,  and  why  they 
need  to  slay. 

In  looking  at  these  questions  we  must  first 
put  American  involvement  in  Lebanon  into 
proper  perspective.  We  should  avoid  over- 
slating  what  we  are  trying  lo  do.  Our  goals 
in  Lebanon  are  worthy  and  are  important  to 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East,  but  ac- 
complishing a  united,  sovereign  Lebanon  is 
NOT.  m  and  of  itself,  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

How  long  must  the  Marines  stay?  If  we 
say  we  will  slay  until  Lebanon  is  a  stable 
country  and  Syria  no  longer  a  threat,  our 
commitment  Is  loo  open.  If  we  say  the  Ma- 
rines will  slay  a  fixed  number  of  days  or 
weeks,  our  commitment  is  loo  feeble,  and  we 
hand  our  adver.>,aries  the  ability  to  outma- 
neuver  us.  Perhaps  it  is  best  for  us  lo  say 
that  when  the  Lebanese  are  on  the  road  lo 
national  reconciliation  and  a  better  security 
system  is  available  in  the  country,  our  Ma- 
rines will  be  on  their  way  home. 

The  United  States  needs  a  diversified 
strategy  in  Lebanon  in  order  lo  withdraw 
the  Marines  before  the  18-month  deadline 
worked  out  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Six  goals  should  be  the  focus  of  American 
policy: 

The  first  is  an  agreement  on  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon. 
We  must  press  hard  for  agreements  for  the 
Withdrawal  of  Syrian  and  Israeli  troops.  Pal- 
estinian guerrillas  and  other  nationals. 

Second,  we  must  work  with  urgency  to  re- 
start the  whole  Middle  East  peace  process. 
That  process  cannot  wail  for  developments 
in  Lebanon.  Achieving  progress  in  these 
broader  Middle  East  peace  talks  may  be  one 
way  to  move  toward  peace  in  Lebanon. 

Third,  the  process  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion must  get  underway  in  a  conference  of 
all  Lebanese  factions.  A  conference  will 
likely  begin  Monday  in  Geneva.  Out  of  this 
conference  must  come  the  critical  compro- 
mises Lebanon  needs  if  it  is  to  survive.  Such 
compromises  must  lead  io  a  broadly  based 
government  of  national  unity,  backed  by 
international  economic  assistance.  American 
diplomats  can  help  this  process  along,  but 
only  Lebanese  leaders  can  make  it  succeed. 
If  Lebanese  leaders  do  not  see  it  that  way. 
the  Marines  will  be  useful  no  longer  and 
should  be  withdrawn.  Strong  pressure  to 
compromi.se  must  be  put  on  all  factions  in 
Lt>banon.  They  must  understand  that  their 
choice  Is  unity  or  anarchy,  and  that  the 
hour  is  late.  It  is  their  nation,  not  ours, 
whose  future  is  on  the  line. 

Fourth,  an  acceptable  .security  structure 
could  be  built  up  around  a  better  trained 
and  equipped  Lebanese  army,  depoliticized 
and  organized  to  reflect  the  religious  mosaic 
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ol  the  nauon.  Military  aid  irom  a  number  of 
nations  could  be  made  available  to  the  Leba- 
nese army.  Soldiers  of  disinterested  coun- 
tries, which  the  Lebanese  factions  perceive 
as  neutral,  could  be  rotated  through  the 
multinational  force,  keeping  it  in  place  as 
long  as  it  was  needed  but  allowing  the  Ma- 
rines lo  depart  more  quickly  than  would 
have  been  possible  otherwise. 

Fifth,  in  the  days  just  ahead,  we  must 
strengthen  security  for  the  Marines  in 
Beirut.  We  can  not  accept  the  notion  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  protect  the  Marines 
from  kamikaze  tactics.  There  is  no  higher 
priority  in  the  Middle  East  than  the  protec- 
tion of  their  lives. 

Finally,  we  should  make  a  prompt,  careful 
investigation  of  the  terrorist  attack,  which 
may  have  been  launched  by  a  small  group  of 
fanatics  seeking  to  create  anarchy  for  their 
own  purposes.  They  should  be  dealt  with 
before  their  twisted  vision  for  Lebanon  over- 
whelms the  sensible  vision  of  most  Leba- 
nese. 

The  mission  of  the  Marines  now  on  the 
ground  in  Lebanon  should  also  be  put  into 
perspective.  The  Marines  are  not  in  Leba- 
non to  lip  the  balance  of  power.  They  are 
there  as  one  element  among  several  to  help 
achieve  stability.  Their  mission  remains  one 
of  keeping  the  peace,  not  fighting  a  war. 

They  are  symbols  of  our  commitment  to 
the  Lebanese  people  and  to  a  sovereign,  in- 
dependent Lebanon.  Withdrawing  them  im- 
mediately would  make  hollow  our  insistence 
that  diplomacy  be  given  a  chance.  What  we 
have  worked  for.  and  what  those  men  have 
died  for.  would  be  jeopardized,  if  not  lost. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  gain  in  its  efforts 
to  dominate  Lebanon.  Syria  would  not 
honor  its  pledge  to  pull  its  troops  out.  nor 
would  it  end  its  support  of  rebel  factions  or 
its  collaboration  with  Iran.  Israel's  northern 
border  would  be  more  vulnerable.  Moderate 
Arab  states  would  be  alienated  from  us.  Our 
general  influence  In  the  Middle  East  would 
sink  while  the  influence  of  radicals  rose.  We 
would  also  have  more  difficulties  in  restart- 
ing Middle  East  peace  talks.  The  road  lo 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  has  always  been 
strewn  with  formidable  obstacles. 

As  a  great  power,  the  United  States  must 
shoulder  the  re.sponsibility  that  accompa- 
nies power.  We  cannot  walk  away  from  Leb- 
anon and  expect  the  world  to  be  the  .same 
again.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTIONS  IN  GRENADA 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jacksonville  Journal  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  which  pays  deserved 
tribute  to  the  President  for  his  deci- 
sive action  in  protecting  American  citi- 
zens in  Grenada.  The  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

Tiny  Grenada  Was  A  Big  Threat 
Although  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada 
seems  to  have  been  planned  before  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  200  U.S.  Marines 
and  Navy  men  in  Beirut  on  Sunday,  it  may 
prove  to  be  an  irony  of  history  that  the 
United  Stales   followed   up.   and  quickly,  a 
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tactical  defeat  in  the  Mideast  with  a  strate- 
gic victory  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Whatever  the  degree,  if  any.  of  Soviet 
complicity  in  the  Beirut  bombing,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  intent  of  that  barbaric 
act  would  have  served  the  Kremlin's  strate- 
gic interests  in  the  Mideast, 

The  intent,  without  a  doubt,  was  to  inflict 
such  a  heavy  loss  of  life  on  the  United 
States  that  the  Reagan  administration 
would  be  forced  by  domestic  political  pres- 
sure lo  withdraw  the  U.S.  peacekeeping 
force  from  Beirut.  Reagan  said  quickly  and 
firmly  he  would  not.  Thus  the  Soviets  are 
no  closer  to  their  strategic  goal  of  dominat- 
ing the  Mideast  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  influ- 
ence there. 

Grenada,  tiny  as  it  is.  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  It  is  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  Soviets,  therefore  Soviet  con- 
trol of  Grenada  ir  a  great  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  Stales— indeed,  all  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Grenada  is  the  third  point  in  a  triangle- 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  being  the  other  iwo 
points— that  can  control  shipping  through- 
out the  Caribbean.  Ships  entering  ihe  Car- 
ibbean must  pass  through  narrow  choke 
points."  Military  domination  of  that  trian- 
gle can  give  an  enemy  of  this  country  awe- 
some power  in  a  war  over  shipping  in  the 
Caribbean,  because  so  much  vital  cargo  for 
the  United  States  traverses  that  water. 

It  is  hardly  in  the  military  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  Caribbean,  in 
effect,  to  become  a  "Soviet  lake."  And  it  is 
incredible  that  tiny  Grenada  was  building 
an  airport  with  a  9.000-foot  runway  with  the 
help  of  armed  Cuban  workers  in  order  to 
boost  its  tourist  trade,  as  Grenada  claimed. 
(A  recent  Heritage  Foundation  study  said 
Grenada  was  not  making  "any  efforts  "  to 
build  hotels,  without  which  tourism  cannot 
be  developed.)  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
then,  that  Grenada  was  being  developed 
frantically  by  the  Soviets  and  their  clients 
to  complete  that  triangle  of  military  domi- 
nance over  the  Caribbean. 

Since  a  coup  last  week  in  Grenada 
brought  a  regime  into  power  that  President 
Reagan  called  "a  brutal  group  of  leftist 
thugs."  Grenada  had  been  turned  into  a  vir- 
tual prison  for  everyone  there,  with  a  24- 
hour  shoot  on  sight  "  curfew  in  effect. 
Whether  Americans  on  Grenada  were  in 
actual  danger  is  the  focus  of  critics  of  the 
invasion— some  of  whom  are  our  friends  but 
many  of  whom  seem  incredibly  agitated  in 
\iew  of  their  lack  of  concern  over  Soviet 
barbarism  in  Afghanistan. 

Let  them  rave;  Reagan  has  sent  two  clear 
messages  lo  the  Kremlin  this  week  that  he 
will  not  be  content  with  mere  U.S.  hand- 
wringing  while  the  Soviet  Union  uses  every 
form  of  brutality  lo  advance  its  imperialist 
policies.* 


NORTH  CAROLIN.-\  SCHOOL  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

HON.  TIM  \  ALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  again,  national  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  giant  strides  made  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  improving 
the  quality  of  public  education. 
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Notable  among  my  States  accom- 
plishments is  establishment  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  in  Durham.  This  re- 
nowned institution  offers  its  students 
advanced  courses  and  a  rigorous  aca- 
demic environment,  thus  serving  to 
help  meet  our  Nation's  future  trained 
work  force  requirements  while  each 
year  providing  hundreds  of  young 
people  with  unparalleled  educational 
opportunities. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence  Monitor  describes   this  schools 
unique  program,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 
21.  19831 
North  Carolina's  Launching  Pad  for 
Gifted  Students 
(By  Craig  Savage) 
Durham.      N.C.-The      North      Carolina 
School    of    Science    and    Mathematics    has 
come  a  long  way  since  September  1980.  At 
that    time,    dedication   ceremonies   for   the 
new  school  had  to  be  held  outdoors  because 
the  buildings  that  were  to  house  it  were  too 
dilapidated. 

Born  of  the  crisis  in  science  and  math  edu- 
cation in  the  United  Slates  and  nurtured  by 
a  governor  whose  commitment  to  education 
reform  extend.s  to  taking  time  to  tutor  a  stu- 
dent for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning, 
the  NCSSM  has  flourished  as  both  a  haven 
and  a  launching  pad  for  the  gifted.  Its  also 
a  resource  for  the  entire  state. 

The  institution  is  a  two-year  residential 
high  school  for  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  shown  a  special  aptitude  or  potential 
for  science  and  math.  Selected  from  high 
schools  across  the  state,  the  400  students 
are  brought  together  on  the  .school's 
campus  in  Durham.  They  lake  several  sci- 
ence and  math  courses  a  year  as  well  as 
courses  in  the  humanities,  arts,  and 
language. 

Framed  by  ancient  oaks,  the  former  hospi- 
tal and  outbuildings  form  a  natural  campus 
setting.  The  buildings  are  open,  bright,  and 
breezy.  Most  of  the  facilities  on  the  27-acre 
plot  have  been,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being,  renovated.  Plans  call  for  construction 
of  a  gymnasium  and  biological  research 
pond.  (Legislators  are  more  apt  to  fund  a 
"biological  research  pond"  than  a  lake.  " 
students  say). 

The  idyllic  setting  belies  the  acrimonious 
legislative  debate  that  greeted  the  original 
proposal  to  foun''  such  a  school.  There  was 
concern  that  the  institution  would,  by  defi- 
nition, become  an  elitist  ivory  lower  for  the 
young;  that  it  would  siphon  off  top  students 
and  teachers;  and  that  it  would  draw  away 
badly  needed  funds  from  the  bulk  of  public 
schools. 

F.  Borden  Mace,  principal  and  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  school,  tackles  the  elitism 
charge  head  on.  "What  would  we  do  in 
music  or  sports  if  we  didn't  support  an  elite? 
No  one  questions  it  there.  They  just  seem  to 
question  it  when  we  get  around  to  academ- 
ics. There  is  growing  evidence  that  it's  the 
interaction  of  very  bright  kids  with  very 
bright  kids  that's  the  most  important  con- 
tribution that  were  making." 

In  fact,  administrators  have  built  in  a 
rigid  set  of  e.xlracurricular  requirements  to 
ensure  that  the  students  understand  that 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  .school 
comes   added   responsibility.    Each   student 
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spends  four  hours  a  week  on  work  service, 
everything  from  washing  dishes  to  raking 
leaves.  Students  graduate  from  menial  labor 
to  become  teacher  aides,  lab  assistants,  and 
tutors.  In  addition,  every  junior  ha-s  to  give 
community  service,  tutoring  elementary  stu- 
dents, or  visiting  senior  citizens. 

The  string  of  successes  the  young  school 
has  notched  so  far  are  impressive.  One  hun 
dred  percent  of  the  graduates  were  accepted 
last  year  into  some  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  country.  Mo.sl  of  the 
students  qualified  for  advance-placement 
credits,  and  the  graduating  class  of  fewer 
than  200  was  offered  a  total  of  about  $1.5 
million  in  merit  scholarships.  Another  mark 
of  success:  Louisiana  just  opened  a  similar 
.school  in  September,  using  the  same  basic 
curriculum  and  list  of  textbooks. 

But  for  the  state  legislators  who  fund  the 
schools,  and  the  taxpayers  that  administra- 
tors ultimately  an.swer  to.  the  fact  that  the 
.school  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  student 
who  attend  it  is  not  enough.  A  second,  tacit 
obligation  is  .seen— lo  spread  the  wealth. 

Administrators  have  devised  a  series  of 
outreach  programs  to  do  just  that.  Much  of 
the  specialized  equipment  that  corporations 
have  donated  to  the  North  Carolina  school 
is  shared  throughout  the  year  with  other 
local  schools.  There  are  special  summer 
workshops  for  teachers  from  all  over  the 
state,  and  also  conferences.  Teachers  and 
administrators  al.so  act  as  consultants  to 
local  .schools. 

This  summer,  because  of  costs  associated 
with  bringing  -some  of  the  teachers  to  the 
campus,  the  program  went  on  the  road.  And 
to  the  delight  of  school  administrators, 
teachers  who  had  been  through  the  summer 
program  the  year  before  were  used  to  teach 
the  new  crop  of  teachers  who  were  seeking 
additional  training. 

Despite  their  best  efforts,  administrators 
are  .still  having  to  justify  the  $3.5  million  a 
year  their  budget  drains  from  state  coffers. 
They  argue,  in  the  first  place,  that  their 
funding  comes  not  from  the  overall  state 
education  budget,  but  from  a  special  fund  in 
the  governor's  budget. 

The  school  has  also  raised  more  than  57 
million  from  private  donors,  "new"  money 
that  would  not  have  been  attracted  other- 
wi.se.  and  money  which,  through  the 
school's  outreach  program,  will  eventually 
benefit  all  the  .schools  in  the  state. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  school  was 
placed  on  one  corner  of  the  much-publicized 
Research  Triangle  Park,  the  high  tech  re- 
search park  that  has  attracted  soine  of  the 
lop  corporations  in  the  country.  In  addition 
to  tapping  Triangle  companies  for  talent, 
cash,  and  hardware,  the  school  places  up- 
wards of  90  students  in  internship  slots  with 
various  companies.  Still,  neither  the  compa- 
nies nor  the  school  expects  to  .see  a  direct 
return  on  corporate  investment. 

"We  are  not  set  up  lo  be  a  feeder  school 
that  will  turn  out  engineers  and  researchers 
who  will  then  go  to  companies  in  North 
Carolina.'  says  NCSSM  director  Charles  R. 
Eilber.  We  are  not  a  trade  .school  for  IBM." 
The  school  took  on  the  residential  compo- 
nent entirely  by  necessity— the  distances 
across  the  slate  making  daily  commutation 
an  impossibility -but  that  doesn't  mean 
living  in  hasn't  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  process  at  the  school. 

Says  Mr.  Eilber:  I  think  it's  a  crime  that 
throughout  this  country  the  lights  go  off  at 
3:30  in  most  high  schools  and  the  kids  get 
on  buses  and  go  home.  The  library  doors  are 
closed  10  minutes  after  the  last  bells  ring; 
the  computers  are  shut  down.  I  think  com- 
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munities  ought  to  make  available  this  mar- 
velous resource  of  time  that  we  have  here." 

Just  as  important  as  making  resources 
available  to  the  students  is  bringing  them 
together  with  their  peers,  a  practice  admin- 
istrators find  helps  unlock  potential. 

We  try  lo  have  a  bias-free,  culturally  en- 
riched environments.  "  says  Mr  Mace.  "We 
not  only  mean  the  usual  bia.ses.  but  one 
more  that  is  often  overlooked,  and  that  is 
an  anti  intellectual  bias.  Very  often  those 
among  the  brightest  in  their  class  may  have 
had  to  conceal  that  fact.  'You  don't  have  to 
do  that  here.  " 

David  Petranick.  a  junior  from  Concord. 
N.C..  speaks  directly  to  the  issue.  "At  my  old 
school  if  you  said.  Im  going  to  study.'  some 
guy  would  say.  You  think  you're  so  smart.' 
and  would  think  you  were  stuck  up.  Here 
you  can  study  with  other  people  and  talk 
about  it  and  it's  no  big  deal'« 
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NUCLEAR  WAR:  SCIENTISTS  SAY 
EVERYONE  LOSES 


HON.  BOB  C.\RR 

or  Mil  IIH.  \N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  prominent  .scientists  have  just  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  nuclear  war.  Their 
conclusion,  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  other  scientists  reviewing  their 
data,  is  that  even  a  limited  nuclear 
war  will  put  so  much  dust  into  the  at- 
mosphere that  all  life  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  eventually  the  world 
would  be  threatened. 

Their  results  are  clear  and  sobering. 
There  can  be  no  "winnable"  nuclear 
war  when  the  Sun's  rays  are  blocked 
out  for  weeks  or  months  after  such  a 
war.  It  will  make  no  difference  that  a 
war  is  limited,  for  the  /esults  will  be 
virtually  the  same.  The  long,  dark 
night  which  will  descend  upon  the 
Earth  after  a  nuclear  war  will  be  a 
night  of  extinction. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post 
contains  a  summary  of  the  study.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it  and  con- 
sider its  conclusions. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  I.  19831 

Scientists  Say  Nuclear  War  Could  Cause 

Climatic  Disaster 

(By  Philip  J.  Hills) 

Nuclear  war  involving  most  of  the  long- 
range  mi.ssiles  in  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  arse- 
nals could  trigger  a  global  climatic  disaster 
that  could  wipe  out  billions  of  people  and 
perhaps  mankind,  scientists  said  yesterday. 

For  the  first  time  scientists  released  evi- 
dence that  the  detonation  of  100  megatons 
would  trigger  a  "dark  nuclear  winter" 
during  which  a  cloud  of  debris  would  begin 
to  block  the  sun  and  cause  temperatures  to 
plunge. 

If  a  nuclear  war  reached  5.000  megatons— 
a  ma-ssive  exchange  that  would  involve 
almost  all  the  long-range  missiles  on  both 
sides— temporary  ice-age  conditions  over  at 
least  half  the  Earth  would  be  inevitable,  a 
scientific  conference  here  was  told. 


Until  recently,  scientists  had  not  calculat- 
ed in  detail  what  would  happen  lo  the 
world's  climate  after  a  nuclear  war. 

But  over  the  past  18  months  European 
and  American  scientists  have  made  the  cal- 
culations repeadtedly.  using  mathematical 
models  of  the  atmosphere  and  powerful 
computers. 

More  than  100  eminent  scientists,  includ- 
iric  Nobel  laureates  David  Baltimore  and 
Hans  Belhe.  Los  Alamos  National  Laboralo- 
r;,  th-:^orelician  Carson  Mark  and  sociobiolo- 
gist  Edward  O.  Wilson,  have  reviewed  the 
work  and  endorsed  its  conclusions,  accord- 
ing to  Cornell  astronomer  Carl  Sagan.  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  group. 

The  worlds  nuclear  arsenal  contains  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  megatons,  scientists 
said.  Each  meagaton  is  equal  lo  1  million 
tons  of  TNT.  The  bomb  that  destroyed  Hir- 
oshima was  equivalent  lo  12.500  tons  of 
TNT. 

Sagan  said  that  a  war  in  which  5.000 
megatons  were  detonated  would  produce 
the  following: 

About  225  million  tons  of  smoke  would  be 
spewed  into  the  air  over  several  days, 
enough  to  blanket  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  block  out  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  sun's  light. 

At  least  half  the  Earth  would  become 
dark  as  night.  Temperatures  would  plunge 
between  40  and  80  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
freezing  standing  water  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3 
feet.  The  temperature  would  remain  below 
zero  for  up  to  three  months,  and  probably 
would  not  return  to  normal  for  more  than  a 
year. 

The  lack  of  sun  would  probably  eliminate 
photosynthesis,  the  ability  of  plants  to  turn 
sunlight  into  energy,  the  key  process  that 
supports  life  on  Earth.  The  conditions 
would  kill  plant  life  and.  in  turn,  animals 
that  feed  on  plants.  Thus,  carnivorous  ani- 
mals could  starve.  The  entire  food  chain 
might  collapse. 

Though  previous  studies  of  nuclear  war 
have  suggested  that  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  relatively  uneffected.  new 
calculations  of  climatic  circulation  show 
that  the  pall  of  smoke  could  spread  to  thai 
hemisphere. 

The  amount  of  radiation  deposited  great 
distances  from  nuclear  blasts  has  apparent- 
ly been  underestimated  by  tenfold. 

Finally,  after  the  years  of  darkness  and 
cold  another  danger  would  emerge;  chemi- 
cal reactions  from  nuclear  blasts  would 
cause  a  major  breakdown  of  the  ozone  layer 
of  the  atmosphere.  Ozone  protects  the 
Earth  from  the  sun's  harmful  ultraviolet 
rays.  More  ullraviolel  radiation  would 
damage  the  vision  and  immune  sytems  of 
any  surviving  animals. 

The  detonation  of  5.000  megatons  would 
require  the  United  Stales  lo  fire  almost  all 
its  long  range  submarine  and  land-based 
missiles  and  for  the  Soviets  lo  fire  about 
half  of  theirs. 

One  of  the  more  surprising  findings  of  the 
scientists"  report  is  that  there  appears  lo  be 
a  "nuclear-war  threshold."  above  which 
global  catastrophe  would  be  triggered.  That 
level  comes  roughly  al  100  megatons. 

Donald  Kennedy,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  in  his  .somber  keynote  address  at 
a  two-day  scientific  conference  on  the  world 
afler  nuclear  war,  said.  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant that  a  large  group  of  distinguished  bi- 
ologists has  reached  a  thoughtful  consensus 
on  the  ecological  consequences  of  nuclear 
war."" 

The  studies  paint  quite  a  different  picture 
of  the  climatic  effects  of  nuclear  war  than 
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had  previously  been  drawn.  Kennedy 
quoted  from  a  pamphlet  on  nuclear  war  now- 
distributed  by  the  government  that  states 
flatly,  "Ecological  imbalances  that  would 
make  normal  life  impossible  are  not  to  be 
expected   "• 


Hrr^i  DOES  IT  AGAIN 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

•  t   :i  \  \ -- 
IN  THE  HOUSt;  Ot    KKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr,  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affair.s 
Commillee.  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  holds  its  hearing 
and  invcsiigation  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday 
morning,  November  3.  in  room  2128  of 
the  Rayburn  Office  Building,  they  will 
be  examining  the  very  serious  matter 
in  Dallas  involving  the  Department  of 
Hou.smg  and  Urban  Development  rela- 
tive lo  an  October  14  meeting  here  in 
Washington  between  HUD  officials 
and  Dallas  Mayor  Starke  Taylor. 

At  that  meeting.  Mayor  Taylor  was 
informed  by  HUD  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
June  Koch  that  the  Dallas  Housing 
Authority  must  dispose  of  1,000  public 
housing  units  in  West  Dallas  before 
the  Federal  Government  will  approve 
the  sale  of  the  Washington  Place 
project  in  Dallas. 

This  blatant  and  arrogant  misuse  of 
Government  power— lo  force  a  city  to 
completely  abandon  1.000  public  hous- 
ing units  in  one  of  its  most  distressed 
areas— has  now.  since  the  airing  of 
HUD  outrageous  demands,  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  unfortunate,  but  under- 
standable, decision  by  DHA  as  a  result 
of  HUDs  position. 

HUD's  actions  have  now  forced  the 
Washington  Place  to  be  taken  from 
the  bargaining  table,  where  the  Baylor 
University  Medical  Center  was  seeking 
to  purchase  the  project. 

This  new  development— the  failure 
of  Washington  Place  negotiations- 
prompted  the  Dallas  Morning  News  to 
editorialize  on  the  Washington  Place 
and  West  Dallas  subject  matter  this 
morning. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Morning  News  editorial: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  1. 
19831 

Washington  Place— Enough  Is  Enough 

The  abandoned  sale  of  the  Washington 
Place  housing  project  in  Ea^l  Dallas  is  an- 
other sorry  example  of  the  damage  that 
foot-dragging  federal  bureaucrats  can  wreak 
when  they  do  not  want  lo  make  a  decision. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  negotiating,  the 
Dallas  Housing  Authority  board  finally  has 
said  "enough  "  and  scrapped  plans  to  sell 
Washington  Place  to  the  Baylor  University 
Medical  Center. 

In  sports  terms.  DHA  board  members  real- 
ized they  could  not  win  the  game  because 
federal  officials  in  Washington.  D.C.  kept 
moving    the    goal    posts.    There   are    many 
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losers  in  this  story.  The  DHA  has  lost  $9 
million  from  the  sale  of  the  property,  w'hich 
could  have  been  plowed  back  into  much- 
needed  repairs  al  other  housing  projects. 
Baylor  Medical  Center  now  will  have  to 
revise  expansion  plans  for  its  facilities.  And 
tenants  of  Washington  Place  are  stuck  in  di- 
lapidated housing  that  needs  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  renovation. 

Throughout  the  sales  talks,  officials  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  have  treated  Washington 
Place  as  if  il  were  a  political  hot  potato  that 
would  go  away  if  they  delayed  the  matter 
long  enough. 

Mavor  Starke  Taylor  and  DHA  represent- 
atives never  seemed  to  know  what  new  stip- 
ulations they  would  face  each  lime  HUD  of- 
ficials sat  down  to  discuss  the  Washington 
Place  proposal.  The  final  straw  probably 
came  last  month  when  Taylor  said  a  HUD 
representative  told  him  the  sale  would  be 
predicated  upon  the  divestiture  of  some 
1,000  uninhabitable  federal  housing  units  in 
West  Dallas. 

The  unfair  tactics  employed  by  HUD  have 
provided  a  disturbing  message  for  all  major 
cities  that  are  trying  to  gel  a  handle  on 
their  low -income-housing  problems.  In 
effect,  HUD  officials  have  warned  they  will 
not  look  kindly  on  innovative  ways  to  find 
more  dohars  for  rehabilitation  for  the  seri- 
ously deteriorated  housing  projects  here. 

For  the  Dallas  Housing  Authority,  the 
lesson  has  been  an  expensive  one  that 
should  not  go  unchallenged.  The  DHA  has 
wasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
work  hours  on  the  aborted  Washington 
Place  sales  proposal.  The  bill  for  this  ill- 
fated  plan  should  go  directly  lo  the  people 
at  HUD  who  are  responsible  for  the  failure. 

Let  us  hope  thai  the  DHA  board  will  slick 
to  its  request  for  a  lawsuit,  if  necessary,  to 
gain  full  restitution  from  HUD  for  the  cost 
of  the  Washington  Place  fiasco.  The  com- 
pensation will  not  restore  the  lost  goals  of 
the  proposed  sale.  But  it  will  make  the  fed- 
eral government  pay  the  bill  for  the  disserv- 
ice HUD  has  done  all  of  the  others  in- 
volved.» 


THE  CHEMICAL  PEOPLE 


HON.  BENJ.\MIN  A.  GILMAN 


o.l    .NtV,    'i  ui.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions,  par- 
ticularly among  our  young  people.  The 
staggering  statistics  indicate  that  sub- 
stance abuse  in  America  is  the  highest 
of  any  developed  nation  in  the  world. 
Over  one-third  of  all  Americans  try  an 
illicit  drug  before  they  finish  high 
school:  over  one-third  have  illicitly 
used  drugs  other  than  marihuana. 
One  in  sixteen  high  school  seniors 
smokes  marihuana  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  34  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
regularly  abuse  drugs. 

The  single  leading  cause  of  death 
among  15-  to  24-year-olds  is  drunk 
driving,  and  about  1  in  16  high  school 
seniors  drinks  alcohol  daily,  with  41 
percent     regularly     abusing     alcohol. 
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Mosi   .it   th(so  people  began  chemical 
iisr  bffA.rti  thsagesof  11  and  14. 

Fiifse  statistics  indicate  to  us  that 
niir  MHinn  people  need  help— now.  For 
;i  ti;it;nt)  Ahich  has  a  remarkably  high 
,t,iriil,ird  nf  living,  our  standard  of 
(Ir  u  all,-'  also  unbelievably  high. 
'vVl;;i!  Alii  !i  ippen  to  our  young  people 
'x\\>'  ii.'ui  -ii.  V  cannot  face  their  teen 
year.^  Aithoiit  drinks  or  drugs?  What 
will  happen  to  our  Nation  when  these 
youn^  proplf  iussume  the  reins  of  the 

future ' 

I  know  that  the  American  people 
want  to  help;  parents  want  to  help 
their  children,  and  society  in  general 
would  like  to  abolish  the  scourge  of 
drug  abuse  before  it  is  too  late.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abu.se  and  Control,  I 
am  pleased  that  many  people  in  our 
Nation  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
tragedy  of  drug  abuse  and  are  mobiliz- 
ing against  it. 

On  November  2  and  November  9,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS),  in 
conjunction  with  Metropolitan  Life 
Foundation  and  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation  will  pre.sent  a  two- 
part  television  special  called  'The 
Chemical  People."  First  Lady  Nancy 
Reagan  has  generously  given  of  her 
time  and  energy  to  appear  in  this  im- 
portant program,  as  well  as  having 
promoted  it  in  the  weeks  prior  to 
broadcast. 

The  Chemical  People  "  is  designed 
to  combat  school-age  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  and  it  will  be  aired  on  300  PBS 
stations  nationwide.  Public  Broadcast 
System  has  organized  over  10.000 
•town  meetings'  in  the  cities  where 
the  television  program  will  be  shown, 
where  local  options,  problems  and  so- 
lutions can  be  di.scussed  on  a  commu- 
nity level.  It  is  hoped  that  local  task 
forces  will  be  formed  to  educate  and 
motivate  people  to  take  action  against 
substance  abuse. 

The  National  Federation  of  Parents 
for  Drug-Free  Youth,  a  parents'  group 
deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  among  young 
people,  was  instrumental  in  the  plan- 
ning and  publicizing  of  The  Chemical 
People  "  program. 

In  my  congressional  district.  New 
York's  22d  Congressional  District.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  a 
very  active  group  of  dedicated  people 
who  have  volunteered  to  serve  on  our 
22d  Congressional  District  Advisory 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Trafficking 
and  Substance  Abuse.  Our  advi.sory 
group  is  composed  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  representing  parents, 
teachers,  students,  health  profession- 
als, law  enforcement  officers,  clergy, 
attorneys,  and  other  interested  citi- 
zens all  or  whom  are  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  eliminating  drug  abuse  as  a 
way  of  life  among  our  young  people. 

On  June  11.  our  advisory  committee 
met  with  Federal  and  State  experts  in 
the  field  of  narcotics  abuse  and  con- 
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trol.  Ihe  panel  rfpniiin^A  lu  ilie  advi- 
sory committee  included  Tom  Cash, 
associate  special  agent  in  charge.  New- 
York  Field  Division.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration:  Rayburn  Hesse. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters.  Department  of  State; 
Bernard  McColgan.  Chief  of  Preven- 
tion. National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA);  Kathleen  Coughlin.  deputy 
director,  training  and  resource  devel- 
opment. New  York  State  Division  of 
Substance  Abuse  Services;  Tom  Sulli- 
van, contract  manager  for  New  York 
State  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services.  Region  6;  Anthony  Di  Bene- 
detto, chief.  Drug  Education  Bureau. 
New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment; and  Dennis  Zimmerman,  New- 
York  State  Division  of  Substance 
Abuse  Service's  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment and  Community  Relations. 

These  representatives  told  our  advi- 
.sory committee  that  the  problem  of 
drug  abu.se  is  indeed  the  most  critical 
health  problem  our  Nation  is  facing 
today.  Drug  abuse  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  affects  every  aspect  of  our 
lives,  and  which  is  becoming  a  way  of 
life  among  too  many  of  our  young 
people.  We  heard  that  while  narcotics 
are  illegally  smuggled  intc  our  Nation, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
drugs  by  our  young  people,  foreign  na- 
tions are  literally  going  to  make  a  kill- 
ing. We  must  stop  drugs  at  the  source, 
before  they  find  their  way  into  our 
Nation. 

Our  district  drug  advi.sory  committee 
will  be  holding  its  next  meeting  on  No- 
vember 19  at  the  Monroe-Woodbury 
Middle  School  in  Central  Valley.  NY., 
at  which  time  we  will  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  White  Plains.  N.Y.. 
School  District  who  "ill  report  on 
their  successful  drug  education  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  that  .so  many  of 
our  citizens  in  our  region  have  taken 
such  an  active  role  in  helping  to 
combat  drug  abuse. 

If  the  war  on  drug  abuse  is  going  to 
be  won,  then  citizens  throughout  our 
Nation  must  organize  to  help  combat 
this  deadly  menace.  In  this  regard,  the 
President  today  signed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57.  designating  November  2 
through  9  as  'National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week.  "  Combating  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  not  just 
for  1  week  but  is  a  never-ending  365- 
day  battle  that  requires  the  best  ef- 
forts of  all  of  us  to  help  eliminate  this 
.scourge  of  all  mankind. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  partici- 
pate in  this  nationwide  effort  to  rai.se 
the  public's  consciousness  of  the  need 
to  combat  this  threat  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.* 
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C ■  IA)\' i-.K Lt. A V  LAN tS: 
COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  TO  SI'AH! 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

of  KLOHIPA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  private 
sector  has  a  responsibility  to  local 
communities,  and  I  am  pleased  to  take 
note  of  one  busine.ssman  in  my  con- 
gressional district  who  is  giving  back 
to  the  community  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  he  has  received. 

John  I.  Smith  is  the  owner  of  the 
Cloverleaf  Lanes  located  in  north 
Dade  County.  Cloverleaf.  however,  is 
more  than  a  place  to  go  bowling.  It 
serves  as  a  community  center  as  well. 

John  Smith  is  a  real  man  of  vision 
who  seeks  to  improve  the  lives  of  this 
north    Dade    neighbors.    I    have    been 
working  with  him  on  a  propo.sal  for  a 
commuter  rail  system  that  would  con- 
nect Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties.  Such   an   ambitions  project 
would  bring  many  benefits  to  south 
Florida,   and    if   we   are  successful    in 
bringing  it  to  fruition,  it  will  be  largely 
because  of  the  efforts  of  John  Smith. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Miami  Herald 
described  the  many  community  activi- 
ties carried  out   at   Cloverleaf  Lanes, 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  my  col- 
leaguess  attention  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  the  private  sector  can 
do  in  the  community. 
The  article  follows: 
Cloverleaf  Lu\nes;  Community  Spirit  to 
Spare 
(By  Chris  Vaughan) 
Bowling  i.s  the  bu.siness  of  record  al  Clo- 
vorlpaf     Lanes,     but      a.s     the     Cloverleaf 
family    celebrate  the  e.siabUshment's  25th 
anniversary  this  week,  the  talk  centers  not 
on  tenpins  but  on  community. 

More  than  12.000  people  pa.ss  through 
Cloverleaf  each  week,  and  most  of  them 
aren't  rolling  balls,  says  John  I.  Smith,  the 
lone  survivor  of  all  2.S  years  of  Cloverleaf's 
history. 
Smith,  who  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Mayor  of  North  Dade.  '  makes  it  clear;  He 
doesn't  ju.st  manage  a  bowling  alley,  he 
guides  an  institution. 

There  i.sn't  much  that  goes  on  in  North 
Dade  County  that  Cloverleaf  isn't  involved 
in,"  says  Smith. 

Headquarters  for  the  North  Dade  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  National  Football 
League  Alumni  A.s.socialion's  South  Florida 
chapter,  training  ground  for  youth,  haven 
for  the  retarded,  center  for  the  communi- 
ty-Cloverleaf  is  a  focal  point  for  an  area 
that  lacks  its  own  government.  That's  no  ac 
cident;  It  was  planned  that  way  from  the  be 
ginning. 

When  Cloverleaf  was  built,  it  was 
unique-designed  by  Alfred  Browning 
Parker,  its  50  lanes  and  blown-concrete  con 
struction  were  Florida  firsts.  Today,  con- 
struction and  the  competition  may  have 
caught  up.  but  the  Cloverleaf  ethnic-serv- 
ice above  sport  — remains  the  same. 

"We're  not  just  a  business  that's  here  to 
reap.  We  re  putting  a  lot  back."  Smith  says. 
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Smith  allows  that  business  is  excellent," 
and  proudly  points  to  his  parts  inventory 
room,  his  spare  pin-setters  and  his  spotless 
alleys  as  some  of  the  reasons.  But  his  heart 
doesn't  burn  for  bowling— community  serv- 
ice is  his  passion.  That,  he  says,  is  what  sets 
Cloverleaf  apart. 

He  opens  a  classroom  door  to  reveal 
dozens  of  schoolchildren  learning  how  to 
score  a  game. 

■■As.sociating  bowling  and  the  adding  and 
compilation  of  figures  is  important.  "  he  ex 
plains.  The  youth  classes  are  one  of  Smith's 
pel  projects.  As  much  time  is  spent  learning 
about  Cloverleaf's  kitchen  and  pin-setting 
operations  as  is  spent  knocking  down  pins. 

Cloverleaf  has  "adopted  "  Highland  Oaks 
Klementary  and  Junior  High  .schools  and 
Hibiscus  Elementary.  Smith  says.  The 
Lanes'  Turnaround"  award,  for  the  stu- 
dents in  Northeast  and  Northwest  Dade 
who  show  the  greatest  personal-not  just 
scholastic— improvement,  has  a  prominent 
place  on  the  Cloverleaf  wall. 

Even  it5  silver  anniversary  has  a  charita- 
ble function— about  $5,000  in  proceeds  from 
this  week's  anniversary  events  will  go  to  the 
As.sociation  of  Retarded  Citizens'  Special 
Olympics  Fund. 

The  events— beginning  this  morning  with 
a  champagne  brunch  for  bowlers  who  have 
rolled  at  Cloverleaf  20  years  or  more  and 
continuing  through  an  Oldies  Night  next 
Sunday,  with  limbo  and  twist  contests  and  a 
trivia  compietition- commemorate  an  unbro- 
ken chain  of  successes  for  the  Cloverleaf  op- 
eration. 

Even  in  hard  times.  Smith  notes,  bowling 
does  well  because  it  is  a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive game. 

It  will  be  even  cheaper  this  week.  From  8 
f..m.  to  6  p.m.  each  day,  prices  are  being 
rolled  back  to  25  cents  a  game. 

Other  features  of  the  celebration  include 
a  bowling  tournament  Saturday  afternoon 
with  celebrities  and  members  of  the  media, 
and  the  biggest  attraction  of  all.  the  Silver 
Guessathon. 

The  person  guessing  closest  to  the  amount 
of  silver— a  mixture  of  quarters  and  Susan 
H.  Anthony  dollars— in  a  huge  plastic  repli- 
ca of  a  bowling  ball  wins  a  trip  to  Jamaica. 
The  contents  of  the  ball  aren't  one  of  the 
prizes— when  it  is  filled,  it  will  hold  more 
than  $150,000.  co-owner  Tom  Romanik  said. 

Owner-manager  Romanik  runs  the  day-to- 
day bowling  operations  with  the  help  of 
Maura  Favuzza.  Smith  devotes  himself  to 
Cloverleaf's  community  affairs. 

By  coincidence,  both  men  came  to  Clover- 
leaf from  Minnesota.  They  are  effusive  in 
their  praise  of  each  other.  Romanik  on 
Smith:  "He's  the  guiding  spirit  of  this 
place. " 

Smith:  "I  guess  I  just  came  with  the  build- 
ing when  Tom's  family  bought  it  .  .  .  The 
future  here  is  bright.  We've  got  the  young 
blood  we  need  to  be  successful." 

They  al.so  have  a  diversified  business  in- 
cluding a  restaurant,  bar.  meeting  rooms, 
video  arcade,  nursery,  banquet  room  and 
lounge.  What  fuels  it  all.  employes  say.  is  a 
"family"  feeling. 

"Everybody  cares  about  everybody  else 
here."  says  Martin  Hand,  an  18-year-old 
junior  champion  who  checks  shoes  and  runs 
the  register  at  the  central  control  board  five 
days  a  week. 

We  have  to. "  says  Smith.  "Caring  is  what 
makes  it  work."« 
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9  Mr.  "VALENTINE  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  fasniiaiing  aspects  of  our 
Nation  is  the  variety  of  English  speech 
one  encounters  when  traveling  from 
region  to  region. 

Oiie  man  who  ha.s  made  a  career  of 
Studying  the  rc^'ional  differences  of 
speech  pattern.s  is  Ronald  R.  Butters, 
an  associate  professor  of  English  and 
super\i.sor  of  freshman  English  in- 
struction at  Duke  University  in 
Durham.  N.C.  His  dedication  to  lin- 
guistics reflects  his  recognition  of  the 
degree  to  which  speech  patterns  dic- 
tate how  human  beings  think  and 
communicate.  His  work  in  this  area 
brings  greater  vitality  to  English  lan- 
guage study  within  the  greater  aca- 
demic community,  and  especially  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  discu.sses  Mr.  Butters" 
work  in  greater  depth,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

[From  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer. 
Oct.  2.  1983] 

Studying  the  Language  That  Makes  Man 
Unique 

(By  Guy  Munger) 

Durham.— Ronald  R.  Butters  is  a  modern 
day  equivalent  of  Professor  Henry  Higgins. 
the  man  who  helped  Eliza  Doolittle  untan- 
gle her  Cockney  tongue  in  "My  Fair  Lady.  " 

But  don't  get  him  confused  with  Professor 
Doolittle,  the  man  who  talked  to  the  ani- 
mals. Butters  finds  experiments  on  commu- 
nicating with  animals  interesting  but  isn't 
too  optimistic  about  the  results. 

Butlers  4,  3,  is  an  associate  professor  of 
English  and  supervisor  of  freshman  English 
instruction  at  Duke  University.  His  specialty 
is  linguistics,  the  study  of  human  speech, 
and  especially  regional  differences  in  speech 
patterns. 

Butlers  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in 
his  field.  He  has  been  a  consultant  to  school 
systems  and  publications  and  .since  1981  has 
edited  the  prestigious  journal  American 
Speech,  quarterly  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dialect  Society.  Butlers  also  .serves  as 
an  occasional  substitute  for  William  Satire. 
The  New  York  Times  word  columnist. 

Butlers  is  currently  working  on  a  compari- 
son of  dialects  in  Wilmington  and  Asheville, 
recording  interviews  in  the  field  then  tran- 
scribing and  studying  the  results. 

Linguistic  research  is  not  without  its 
perils.  Butters  said,  among  them  the  temp- 
tation to  do  loo  much  talking  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  person 
being  interviewed. 

"One  of  the  things  that  I  hate  most  about 
working  over  my  tapes  is  listening  to  what  I 
myself  have  to  say,  "  he  said.  "I've  got  one 
tape  that  I  play  for  students,  a  .sort  of  pas- 
tiche of  interviews  that  I've  done,  and 
there's  one  thing  that  I  deliberately  left  on 
there  because  it  always  breaks  the  kids  up. 
It's  where  I  found  my.self  saying.  Oh.  Mrs. 
McMillan,  you  know  I  really  love  the  Dewey 
decimal  system." 
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"Anything  for  rapport.  "  Butters  added 
with  a  laugh. 

In  field  research.  Butters  said,  a  linguist 
looks  for  represeniative  people  in  the  popu- 
lation then  starts  asking  questions: 

How  do  you  get  them  to  talk  and  give 
you  something  as  close  to  the  vernacular  as 
possible?  When  you  tell  them— as  we  felt  we 
had  to  do— that  you  are  interested  in  lan- 
guage and  they  see  the  tape  recorder,  you 
tie  them  up  and  they  give  more  formal 
speech,  youve  got  to  break  that  down. 

"One  thing  you  can  do  is  inteniew  several 
people  at  the  same  time.  That  gels  a  little 
complicated  because  you've  got  to  have  sev- 
eral mikes  and  several  tape  recorders.  But  if 
you  can  get  them  talking  to  each  other, 
then  Ihey  tend  to  forget  the  interviewer  is 
present  and  normally  you  get  a  more  infor- 
mal type  of  speech. 

"Also,  if  the  interview  goes  on  long 
enough,  you  establish  a  rapport  and  they 
lend  to  drift  toward  the  vernacular,  particu- 
larly if  you  get  them  talking  about  some- 
thing they're  quite  upset  or  emotional 
about— an  accident,  illness. 

"One  of  the  best  things  with  adolescents 
is  to  get  them  talking  about  a  movie,  to  re- 
count the  plot.  What  they  tell  you  turns  out 
to  be  exceedingly  boring  from  anything 
other  than  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  but 
you  get  good  data  that  way. 

"We  also  wanted  to  get  some  data  that 
had  features  that  just  don't  come  up  that 
often  in  actual  speech.  How  often  does 
somebody  say  might  could'  or  I'm  plumb 
tuckered  out'?  So  we  would  try  to  force  re- 
sponses there.  We  had  a  set  questionnaire. " 
Butlers  described  what  he  looks  for  when 
he  goes  over  the  transcripts  and  tapes  of  his 
interviews: 

"I'm  interested  in  things  like,  did  they  say 
singin'  or  singing'?  "He's  here'  or  he  here"? 
Did  she  say   risk'  or  " wrist'? 

"...  I  don't  usually  transcribe  phonetical- 
ly except  for  maybe  one  five-minute  seg- 
ment that  looks  like  its  coming  out  of  a  par- 
ticularly good  vernacular  piece,  where 
they're  relaxed.  That's  about  all  you  need  to 
establish  the  patterns  of  the  speech. 

"But  for  rare  words  and  things  like  that, 
you  want  the  whole  tape  down  there  in 
transcription.  A  lot  of  what  we  do  is  count 
things.  .  .  .  The  frequency  with  which  you 
.say  certain  things  will  be  different  for  dif- 
ferent regions  and  different  ages. 

"For  instance,  you  may  hear.  "Ax  him  for 
me."  That's  a  very  old  form  that  goes  back 
to  old  English  limes.  But  Asl  him  for  me'  is 
something  special  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. " 

Butlers  is  not  overly  impressed  with  the 
critics  who  -say  the  English  language  is 
headed  down  the  lubes. 

"There's  a  long  tradition  of  that  kind  of 
purism  in  the  American  culture  going  back 
to  Ben  Franklin  I  guess  and  beyond,"  But- 
lers -said,  "and  Edwin  Newman  and  the 
others  are  not  really  doing  anything  that 
hasn't  been  done  by  previous  generations,  a 
.sort  of  hand-wringing,  deploring  the  decline 
of  the  language,  the  world-is-going-to-the- 
dogs  sort  of  syndrome. 

"I  think  that  William  Safire  is  pretty  rea- 
sonable, the  best  of  the  popularizers.  He  has 
taken  some  lime  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  subject  matter.  He  has  the  good  sense 
not  to  dismiss  150  years  of  linguistic  schol- 
arship as  the  drivel  of  arcane  academic 
ivory  lower  folk. 

.  .  He  has  a  good  perspective.  Indeed  all 
these  people  have  a  good  perspective.  They 
stand  as  a  good  corrective  to  the  excesses  of 
the  academic,  just  as  the  academic  stands  as 
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,.  »•  ><l  corrective  to  the  excesses  of  the 
know-nothings,  which  is  about  where  I  das 
sify  Newman.  He  really  doesn't  know  very 
much  about  what  he's  talking  about.  He's 
talking  about  his  own  prejudices,  his  own 
linguistic  likes  and  dislikes  and  pretending 
that  they  are  gospel.  And  Id  say  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  aboul  John  Simon 

•I  think  those  are  the  three  best  known 
popularize  rs." 

Butters  is  convinced  that  linguistics  is  an 
important  field  of  study  at  the  university 
level. 

Youre  talking  really  in  terms  of  the  fun- 
damental goals  of  a  liberal  education."  he 
said,  and  I  think  linguistics-like  literature 
or  history— fits  very  much  into  that  general 
scheme  of  things. 

■There's  a  lot  more  to  know  about  the 
way  the  human  mind  works.  One  of  the 
ways  is  through  the  language,  and  psycholo- 
gists are  very  much  interested  in  linguistics, 
simply  because  they  are  interested  in  what 
we  can  .say  about  how  language  affects  the 
human  mind. 

"Language  is  somehow  intrinsic  to  human- 
ity. Look  at  the  sort  of  studies  that  people 
have  been  doing  recently,  for  instance,  with 
apes  and  chimpanzees  and  trying  to  teach 
them  to  communicate  by  means  of  some- 
thing similar  to  human  language.  These  are 
experiments  that  require  a  good  deal  of  lin- 
guistic .sophistication  just  to  interpret  the 
results.  They  are  fascinating  in  their  own 
right. 

They  are  important.  I  think,  in  helping 
us  to  understand  belter  what  it  is  that  can 
make  man  unique  among  all  of  God's  crea- 
tures. From  everything  I've  seen,  the 
human  linguistic  capacity  is  .something  the 
other  apes  share  only  in  some  kind  of  mark- 
edly rudimentary  sense. 

■They  cannot  speak  t>ecau.se  they  don't 
have  the  physical  apparatus  for  it.  They 
don't  respond  extremely  well  to  spoken  Ian 
guage  because  the  wiring  of  the  brain  to 
their  ears  is  not  as  sophisticated  as  the 
human  wiring. 

V.  lat  they've  learned  to  do  is  pretty  re- 
markable, but  its  not  even  like  a  little 
child's  language.  It's  just  something  similar 
to  human  language  they're  learning. 

...  I  got  off  on  a  tangent  that's  not 
really  my  specialty,  but  it's  one  aspect  of 
human  language,  and  something  that's  been 
very  much  in  the  public's  eye  in  recent 
years. 

■The  results  with  dolphins  have  been 
much  less  encouraging.  But  you  can  teach  a 
chimpanzee  a  lot.  You  can  teach  a  chimpan- 
zee a  chimp  language  which  is  very  much 
like  English  and  you  can  communicate  with 
it  in  a  way  that  man  has  never  communicat- 
ed before,  using  abstractions.  The  interest 
ing  thing  about  it  is  that  the  chimpanzees 
then  seem  to  teach  their  children." 

What  are  some  of  the  big  influences  that 
are  changing  regional  speech  patterns? 

"The  most  important  one  is  migration. 
Butters  said.  People  move  around  so  much. 
That  tends  to  have  a  leveling  effect  at  two 
levels,  a  national  leveling  so  you  get  a  vast 
area  like  California  that  is  such  a  melting 
pot  that  California  speech  tends  to  tie  a 
kind  of  general  American.  Then  you  also  get 
a  lot  of  moving  around  within  a  region.  .  . 
There  are  more  people  in  Clinton  sounding 
like  Raleigh  than  there  used  to  be. 

And  I  think  education  has  been  extreme 
ly    important    in    standardizing    grammar. 
People  tend  to  look  things  up  in  a  diction- 
ary. There  are  more  people  going  to  college 
and  they  are  extremely  malleable.  The 

more  college-educated  people  you  have,  the 
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more  they  are  going  to  tend  to  gravitate 
toward  some  kind  of  standard.  " 

Butters  then  mentioned  one  of  his  theo- 
ries about  a  special  kind  of  change  that 
seems  to  be  occurring  in  American  language: 
I  think  one  of  the  reasons  there  mav  be 
an  upsurge  in  Southern  speech  is  that  popu- 
lar music  has  been  .so  influential  on  several 
generations  of  adolescents  and  popular 
music  lends  to  sound  like  Southern  speech. 

"When  Bob  Dylan  u.sed  to  sing  Blowing  in 
the  Wind.'  the  vowels  he  was  using  were  not 
typical  of  a  Minnesota  boy  They  tended  to 
gravitate  more  toward  South  and  South 
Midland. 

I  sat  in  a  barbershop  once  in  Guadalaja- 
ra. Mexico,  and  heard  a  young  man  sing 
Dust  in  the  Wind.'  He  sang  in  perfect  Eng 
lish  but  it  was  perfect  English  of  Tennessee 
and  not  perfect  English  of  California.  He 
was  singing  the  song  with  the  accent  in 
which  he'd  heard  it  ' 

Butlers  slays  on  the  go  with  his  teaching, 
editing  and  research  chores  i  lunch  is  often  a 
couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs  eaten  at  his  deski 
but  he  look  off  last  week  on  a  trip  to 
Charleston.  S.C.  It  was  a  busman  s— or  lin- 
guist's—holiday. 

Obviously  with  the  unique  accents  of 
Charleston  in  mind.  Butters  said.  Im  look 
ing  forward  to  it  very  much.  ' 

You  could  almost  hear  the  tape  recorders 
start  to  tun   • 
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an  Eagle  Scout,  but  on  his  many  out- 
standing accomplishments.* 
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•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  award 
a  congressional  commendation  to  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Huneke,  who  will  become 
an  Eagle  Scout  on  November  3.  1983. 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement, 
considering  Michael  has  only  been  a 
member  of  Scout  Troop  124  for  2 
years.  In  this  short  time.  Michael  has 
been  the  recipient  of  more  than  40 
merit  badges  as  well  as  the  World  Con- 
servation Award,  the  Fifty-Miler 
Award,  and  the  World  Crest  Award. 
He  deserves  considerable  recognition 
for  the  imagination  and  hard  work  in- 
volved in  his  Eagle  Project,  which  con- 
sisted of  building  a  nature  trail  in  the 
Dr.  Lewis  Krause  Memorial  Park.  The 
construction  of  the  trail  involved  the 
design  and  placement  of  over  20  theme 
signs  describing  the  parks  environ- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  his  participation  with 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Michael  has  contrib- 
uted in  many  ways  to  the  Parkville 
community.  He  is  an  8th  grade  honors 
student  at  Pine  Grove  Middle  School, 
a  member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Choral 
Group,  and  plays  football  for  the 
Parkville  Recreation  Council  Football 
Team. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  join  Mi- 
chael's parents.  Edward  and  Patricia, 
and  his  three  older  brothers.  Richard. 
Barry,  and  Kevin,  in  congratulating 
Michael  not  only  on  his  investiture  as 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  very  worried  about  the  safety 
of  the  American  students  in  Grenada. 
I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  for 
my  colleagues  to  read  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  student  from  my  district, 
one  of  the  last  to  be  evacuated  from 
the  island. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  the 
diary  Nick  Mongillo  kept  during  the 
invasion,  as  reported  by  the  A.ssociated 
Press  and  as  it  appeared  in  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  New.s-Times  of 
Danbury.  Conn. 

(From  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 

Oct.  31.  19831 

Student  Kept  Diafy  on  Grenada 

Charleston.  S.C— As  bombs  exploded 
around  his  house.  American  student  Nick 
Mongillo.  of  Cheshire.  Conn.,  recorded  his 
view  of  the  Grenada  invasion  in  a  26-page 
diary. 

He  and  other  students  at  St.  George's  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  were  living  in  Wes- 
terhail.  which  was  behind  Cuban  lines 
during  much  of  the  fighting,  according  to 
Mongillo. 

The  Cheshire.  Conn.,  resident  arrived 
here  Saturday,  carrying  his  diary,  as  the 
four-day  airlift  to  evacuate  civilians  wound 
down. 

His  account  covers  the  events  from  Oct. 
21.  two  days  after  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  was  killed,  through  his  evacuation. 

FRIDAY.  OCT.  21 

I  want  to  be  a  doctor.  I  didn't  gel  this 
chance  in  the  United  States.  Grenada  has 
given  me  the  chance.  I  just  hope  that  we 
can  move  around  peacefully  without  fear  of 
getting  shot  at. 

SATURDAY.  OCT.  22 

1  talked  to  mom  and  dad.  They  .sounded 
OK.  Dad  spoke  in  Italian  so  the  Grenadians 
listening  to  the  conversation  couldn't  under- 
stand. He  told  me  about  a  naval  task  force 
heading  for  Grenada. 

The  Grenadians  believe  (the  government 
that  IS)  thai  the  ships  are  threatening  to 
invade  the  island  because  of  pressures  put 
on  the  superpowers  by  small  Caribbean  na- 
tions. 

SUNDAY.  OCT.  23 

I  hope  the  Beirut  killing  of  over  100  U.S. 
Marines  doesn  I  aggravate  old  President 
Reagan  to  do  something  here. 

Radio  Free  Grenada  began  issuing  state- 
ments that  Caricom  has  decided  to  expel 
Grenada  from  their  group  and  voted  to  mili- 
tarily intervene.  The  radio  station  called  for 
militia  to  prepare  to  defend  the  country  to- 
night against  military  invasion. 

TUESDAIf.  OCT.  25 

The  Americans  and  somebody  el.se  have 
invaded  Grenada!  At  5:30  a.m.  the  Marines 
started  coming  in  at  Calvigny  Bay.  which  is 
only  a   few   minutes   from   here.  The   radio 


station  is  going  crazy.  It  sounds  like  the  mi- 
litia doen't  want  to  help  the  People's  Revo- 
Ijtionary  Army.  They  aie  trying  to  stir  the 
people  up  with  'fight  "  and  "freedom  " 
songs.  1  don't  know  what  to  feel  .  .  . 

7:30  a.m.:  I  guess  we  were  actually  hos- 
tages in  this  military  coup.  I  hope  the  U.S. 
can  get  us  out  .  .  . 

8:30  a.m.:  Bombs  are  being  heard  in  the 
distance.  True  Blue  and  Grand  Anse  are 
surrounded  by  Marines. 

9  a.m.:  I  just  heard  jets  go  overhead. 
Reagan  is  on  the  radio  explaining  the  situa- 
tion now. 

6  p.m.:  It  is  now  night.  The  invasion  is  still 
continuing.  Maybe  well  hear  about  a  victo- 
ry soon.  Planes  are  still  flying  overhead.  We 
can  see  their  flashing  lights  in  the  distance. 
We're  all  a  little  frightened. 

WEDNESDAY  OCT.  26 

1  p.m.:  Early  this  morning  I  heard  heavy 
bombing.  There  is  still  resistance  being  put 
up  by  the  PRA  (People's  Revolutionary 
Army)  and  the  Cuban  construction  workers. 
The  .soldiers  are  taking  up  positions  in  civil- 
ian homes  and  are  parking  their  armored 
cars  between  houses  in  the  Tanteen  area  of 
St.  George's. 

3:30  p.m.;  We  just  got  confirmation  thai 
the  PRA  is  being  disarmed.  It  is  over!  The 
planes  are  swerving  up  and  down,  speeding 
into  the  horizon.  .  .  .  The  good  ol'  Marines 
did  the  job. 

7  p.m.:  It  is  dark  again.  No  moon  again. 
The  helicopters  are  flying  really  close  and 
bombs  are  going  off  overhead. 

THURSDAY  OCT.  27 

8:30  a.m.:  Bombs  exploded  really  close 
today  about  5  a.m.  I'm  just  a  little  worried 
about  the  lack  of  communication.  The 
phones  are  completely  dead. 

4  p.m.:  Our  friend  Steve  Tillen  called  and 
told  us  to  stay  inside  becau.se  his  maid  .  .  . 
said  she  received  a  message  in  a  leaflet  from 
a  helicopter  to  tell  students  to  slay  inside 
because  they  were  shot  at  and  possibly 
killed  in  Grand  Anse. 

Bombing  is  very  intense.  Planes  all  over 
the  place  and  explosions  are  rocking  the 
windows.  We  hit  the  ground  twice. 

Some  congressman  said  that  all  Americans 
should  be  embarrassed  when  the  history 
books  are  written  aboul  Grenada.  That  man 
is  terribly  wrong.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Grenadians  prayed  for  this  to  happen. 

7:45  p.m.:  Intense  bombing  again.  Thai 
anti-aircraft  gun  is  hanging  on.  President 
Reagan  will  speak  on  Voice  of  America  at  8 
p.m. 

8:25  p.m.:  It  was  an  incredible  speech.  A 
bit  political,  but  all  in  all  it  was  great.  The 
Marines  got  the  attention  they  deserved, 
and  the  president  brought  a  lump  to  my 
throat. 

FRIDAY  OCT.  28 

2:30  p.m.:  A  servant  came  around  warning 
there  would  be  bombing  in  Calvingy  Bay 
and  so  lo  evacuate.  The  students  have  to 
decide  whether  lo  leave  the  point  and  be 
vulnerable  to  sniper  attack  or  to  stay  inside 
and  weather  the  attack.  We  all  decided  to 
slay.  God  help  us.  We'll  hide  under  tables 
with  mattresses  surrounding  us. 

4  p.m.:  The  bombing  has  begun,  here  we 
go  again. 

6:30  p.m.:  Everybody  is  getting  a  little 
edgy.  At  this  time,  helicopters  flew  very 
close  lo  us.  We  started  waving  sheets  and 
towels  lo  get  their  attention  but  no  luck. 

SATURDAY  OCT.  29 

7  a.m.:  Intense  bombing  last  night. 
1:30   p.m.:   Everything   happened  so  fast. 
.  .  .    Nobody   knew    aboul    us!    We   quickly 
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packed,  waited  for  the  others  and  then  took 
off.  Along  the  road  we  saw  houses  destroyed 
by  air  strikes  and  Marines,  hundreds  of 
them,  along  the  road. 

5  p.m.:  We  are  airborne!  After  silting 
down  lo  eat  .  .  .  sniper  fire  started.  The 
evacuees  had  to  get  down  on  their  hands 
and  knees  and  crawl  into  the  hallways  of 
the  True  Blue  lecture  halls  and  cafeteria. 
Soldiers  set  up  machine  guns  through  ihe 
windows.  We  had  to  lay  low  for  about  half 
hour. 

We  collected  out  bags  outside,  ran  up  a 
very  steep  hill  .  .  .  and  hid  at  the  end  of  a 
runway  between  cargos  of  mortars  and  heli- 
copter rockets.  The  first  plane  look  off  be- 
cause we  were  late.  The  next  plane  landed 
with  troops  and  in  about  five  minutes  we 
were  off  and  gone  • 


NA\'AL  RESERVE  SEEKS 
RECRUITS 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

!-    MISSOl'RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naval  Reserve  has  initiated  an  ex- 
panded enlisted  recruiting  prugram. 
This  Sea-Air  Mariner,  or  SAM.  pro- 
gram provides  a  long  overdue  empha- 
sis on  non-prior-service  enlisted  acces- 
sions. It  includes  a  variety  of  new 
training  options,  expands  the  market 
of  potential  naval  reservists  and  in- 
cludes use  of  the  Reserve  enlistment 
bonus/educational  assistance  option 
authorized  by  Congre.ss  in  1978.  This 
important  program  will  enable  the 
Na\al  Reserve  to  focus  on  critical  rat- 
ings in  junior  pay  grades  (E-4  and 
below)  to  insure  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  recruit  to  match  specific 
mobilization  requirements. 

The  program  includes  an  option 
which  will  enable  an  applicant  under 
age  26.  who  has  civilian-acquired  skills. 
to  enlist  in  areas  that  match  Naval  Re- 
serve requirements,  go  to  basic  and  ap- 
propriate apprentice  training,  and 
then  be  placed  in  advanced  pay  grades 
(up  to  E-4)  for  specific  ratings.  This 
not  only  is  a  less  cost  alternative  to 
traditional  training,  but  should  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  enlist  for  young 
people  who  already  have  technical 
training. 

The  SAM  program  will  also  have  a 
split  training  option  which  will  facili- 
tate the  enlistment  of  individuals  who 
either  are  still  in  high  school  or  have 
embarked  on  a  college  education.  They 
will  receive  part  of  their  required 
training  in  each  of  two  successive  sum- 
mers and  return  to  school  during  the 
interim. 

The  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  should 
both  be  commended  for  this  innova- 
tive program  to  increase  dramatically 
the  number  of  new  enlistments  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  accession  of  10.000 
SAM'S  per  year  should  enable  the 
Navy's  Selected  Reserve  strength  to 
grow    to    match    requirements    with 
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properly  trained  high  quality  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  manning  level  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve directly  relates  to  mobilization 
readiness.  Currently,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  vacant  billets  at  Naval  Re- 
serve activities  in  the  junior  enlisted 
pay  grades.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
fill  junior  billets  with  Navy  veterans 
due  to  the  high  retention  of  the  regu- 
lar Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Na\y's  position  to  enlist  10.000  person- 
nel into  the  Sea-Air  Mariner  program 
as  outlined  in  the  budget  submission 
and  funded  in  the  bill  before  us.» 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  TEAR  UP  THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  CREDIT  CARD 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORG.\N 

OF  NORTH  DAKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget  have  gotten  out  of  control,  and 
continued  high  deficits  force  up  inter- 
est rates  and  threaten  to  plunge  the 
productive  sectors  of  our  economy 
back  into  a  recession.  We  know  that 
we  need  to  enact  legislation  which  in- 
sures that  the  deficits  get  slashed. 

It  is  time  we  got  dead  serious  about 
reducing  Federal  deficits,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
"Deficit  Control  Resolution  of  1983." 
This  resolution  would  freeze  spending 
acro.ss-t  he-board  at  current  spending 
levels.  Spending  in  future  years  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  today's 
levels  unless  new  revenues  are  found 
to  pay  for  the  spending  increase. 

This  approach  insures  that  deficits 
in  the  future  will  become  smaller,  and 
soon  vanish,  as  spending  remains 
stable  while  revenues  rise  through  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

It  also  provides  a  mechanism  for 
making  sure  the  programs  we  think 
are  truly  important  receive  adequate 
funding.  1  am  aware  that  spending 
cuts  in  the  past  few  years  have  hurt 
most  the  poor,  reflected  in  the  1982 
poverty  rate  of  15  percent,  the  highest 
in  17  years.  I  know  that  spending  on 
programs  targeted  to  the  poor  has  de- 
creased by  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
real  terms,  from  fiscal  year  1981  to 
fiscal  year  1983,  according  to  staff  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

My  resolution  provides  a  way  of 
playing  fair  with  those  most  in  need, 
without  increasing  deficits.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  support  necessary  in- 
creases in  feeding  programs  for  poor 
mothers  and  infants,  for  example,  so 
long  as  we  made  sure  we  took  in  the 
new  Federal  revenues  to  do  so  or  cut 
spending  in  other  programs. 

There  are  other  areas  of  spending 
where  we  can  save  some  money.  De- 
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fense  is  one.  We  could  eliminate  an  es- 
timated $4  billion  a  year  in  defense 
spending  by  improving  the  spare  parts 
procurement  process:  opening  it  up  for 
compclilive  bids,  giving  whistle  blow 
ers  incentive  to  come  forward,  and 
through  other  means.  We  could  save 
about  $25  billion  over  the  new  few 
years  by  not  proceeding  with  the  MX 
missile  system.  We  could  save  $115 
millon  in  1  year  by  not  producing  new 
chemical  weapons.  If  we  find  that  we 
need  increased  spending  on  defense  in 
the  future,  we  can  spend  what  we 
need,  so  long  as  new  revenues  were 
taken  in  or  spendmg  for  less  essential 
programs  was  cut. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits.  New  inter- 
est payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  national  debt  have  dou- 
bled every  4  years  in  the  past  decade, 
from  $26.7  billion  in  1976  to  $52.5  bil- 
lion in  1980  to  an  estimated  $106  bil- 
lion in  1984.  In  the  same  period  net  in- 
terest payments  as  a  percentage  of 
total  Federal  spending  have  risen  from 
7.1  percent  in  1976  to  12.3  percent  in 
1984. 

This  is  just  crazy.  Interest  payments 
to  the  holders  of  the  national  debt- 
investors,  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies—do not  create  productive  wealth. 
They  do  not  create  jobs.  They  do  not 
improve  our  defense,  or  help  poor 
people  eat  properly.  They  really 
amount  to  a  transfer  of  wealth  from 
taxpayers  to  wealthy  individuals  and 
institutions. 

As  deficits  mount  up.  the  size  of  the 
national  debt  has  become  astronomi 
cal.  The  debt  has  gone  from  $632  bil 
lion  in  1976  to  $914  billion  in  1980  to 
an  estimated  $1,606  billion  in  1984. 
Paul  McCracken.  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Nixons  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  recently  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report: 

To  see  the  true  effect  of  big  deficits— and 
by  that  I  mean  a  string  of  them,  not  jnsi 
one  of  two  in  recession  years -you  must 
look  to  the  government's  claim  on  available 
credit.  As  recently  a-s  the  decade  of  the 
1970s,  the  Treasury  was  borrowing  about 
one  fifth  of  the  credit  supply.  Now  its  claim 
is  up  to  about  40  percent.  With  the  project 
ed  deficits,  the  Treasury  will  be  absorbing 
more  than  half  of  all  available  credit  before 
long.  Add  in  the  credit  needs  of  government- 
sponsored  agencies,  and  the  figure  could  ri.se 
well  above  60  percent.  That  leaves  precious 
little  for  private  borrowers  and  puts  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates. 

It  is  the  cumulative  amount  of  debt 
which  helps  drive  up  interest  rates. 
Small  businesses  and  farmers— the 
most  productive  members  of  the  econ- 
omy-feel the  impact:  The  August 
1983  survey  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  bank  loan  rates  found  an  av- 
erage rate  on  small  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial loans  of  13.99  percent.  Loans 
to  farmers  averaged  13.72  percent. 
Small  long-term  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial loans  averaged  14.53  percent. 
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Affordable  credit  is  needed  to  fuel  the 
engines  of  growth. 

Passage  of  my  Deficit  Control  Res- 
olution of  1983"  will  help  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense.  A  recent  CBO  report  es- 
timated the  1985  Federal  deficit  at 
$205  billion,  and  the  1986  deficit  at 
$214  billion,  if  no  corrective  action  is 
taken.  My  estimates  are  that  we  would 
chop  the  annual  deficit  in  half  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  if  my  resolu- 
tion were  in  force.  An  across-the-board 
spending  freeze  would  lower  the  defi- 
cit to  $168  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  a 
savings  of  $37  billion,  and  to  $114  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986.  a  .savings  of 
$100  billion.  The  deficit  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated— the  Government 
would  be  running  a  surplus,  and  de- 
creasing the  national  debt— by  fiscal 
year  1989.  This  will  release  the  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  and  help  get 
them  down. 

Getting  the  deficit  under  control  has 
to  be  done.  My  resolution  provides  a 
sound  mechanism  for  doing  just  that, 
while  insuring  that  our  national 
spending  priorities  receive  adequate 
funding.* 


HISTADRUI    AWARD  WINNERS 
FOR  1983 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CAl-IKOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noiember  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  honor  today  before  my 
colleagues  two  outstanding  women 
from  our  Orange  County  community. 
These  women  will  be  recognized  this 
evening  before  hundreds  of  their  peers 
in  the  labor  and  busine.ss  community. 
Being  bestowed  to  Bonnie  Castrey  and 
Judy  Perez- Weigand  is  the  annual  His 
tadrut  Award  given  by  the  Orange 
County  Trade  Union  Council  of  the 
Histadrut  organization.  As  you  know. 
Histadrut  is  based  in  Israel  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Labor.  So  im- 
portant is  it  to  the  nation  in  which  it 
was  founded  thai  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Golda  Meir  once  acknowledged  it 
as  'The  great  heart  and  backbone  of 
Israel." 

The  contributions  of  the  two  honor- 
ees  are  consistent  with  the  vital  role 
that  Histadrut  and  its  thousands  of 
members  have  always  played.  Having 
worked  with  both  of  these  women 
throughout  my  9  years  in  Congress.  I 
can  also  attest  firsthand  to  their  laud- 
able performance  in  work  related  and 
community  endeavors.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  convey  the  full 
extent  of  their  contributions,  but  I  am 
proud  to  at  least  mention  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

Ms.  Perez- Weigand  has  distinguished 
herself  in  many  areas,  primarily  stem- 
ming from  her  work  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Since  1972.  she  has  served  as  an 
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executive  board  member  of  the  Com 
munication  Workers  of  America 
(CWA)  Local  11500  and  as  its  legisla- 
tive cochairperson  since  1975.  Because 
of  Ms.  Perez-Weigand,  CWA  has  long 
held  a  fine  reputation  for  fostering 
equal  participation  among  men  and 
women.  Another  highlight  to  her 
career  in  labor  relations  is  her  service 
as  the  vice  president  of  the  Orange 
County  Central  Labor  Council  since 
1976.  In  other  areas  of  community 
participation,  she  has  fought  for  the 
rights  of  women,  and  has  served  with 
honor  on  the  prestigious  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  She  has 
shown  a  commitment  to  the  struggle 
for  good  government  through  the  elec- 
tion of  qualified  and  concerned  candi- 
dates. We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Ms.  Perez-Weigand  as  a  member  of  our 
community. 

Ms.  Castrey  began  her  present 
career  in  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  8  years  ago  through  a 
graduate  intern  program  at  Cornell 
University.  She  has  become  renowned 
as  a  top  professional  in  this  complex 
and  demanding  field.  She  has  utilized 
her  skills  to  benefit  her  colleagues 
through  active  .service  in  such  profes- 
sional associations  as  the  Internation- 
al Industrial  Relations  Association, 
the  Industrial  Relations  Research  As- 
sociation at  the  national  level,  the 
Government  Labor  Relations  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Society  of  Professionals 
in  Dispute  Resolution  SIMDH-.  In 
recent  years,  she  has  ser\'  .i  .-^i'lDR  as 
its  national  membership  chair  and  as 
the  chair  of  its  Orange  County-Los 
Angeles  Chapter.  Similar  to  Ms.  Perez- 
Weigand.  Ms.  Castrey  has  devoted  a 
vast  amount  of  time  to  the  advance- 
ment of  women  in  society  by,  among 
other  means,  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women.  Specifi- 
cally. Ms.  Castrey  has  dedicated  her- 
.self  to  the  goal  of  employment  train- 
ing through  the  employment  for 
mature  women  program  sponsored  by 
the  YWCA  of  South  Orange  County. 
As  a  scholar  throughout  her  college 
career,  as  a  leader  in  her  profession, 
and  as  a  spirited  activist  in  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  other  community  projects, 
Ms.  Castrey  remains  to  be  a  source  of 
much  local  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  an  in.spiration  for  me  to  work  with 
these  fine  women,  and  I  can  only  offer 
my  sincerest  appreciation  to  th.  Hista- 
drut organization  for  having  acknowl- 
edged them  with  such  an  esteemed 
honor  at  their  awards  banquet  for 
1983.  The  entire  Orange  County  com- 
munity owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress are  as  thrilled  as  I  am  to  join  in 
our  own  salute  to  their  achieve- 
ments.» 
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HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

.^  .■'-.■  ■■\'  ^:i' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav.  Noiembrr  1  1983 
•  Mr  SCHAEFER.  Mr  ."-Speaker,  a 
ri  It  tu  trip  to  the  Middle  East  brought 
nil  in  contact  with  two  families  whose 
relatives  have,  for  various  reasons, 
been  denied  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  concerns  about  the  plight 
uf  Soviet  Jews  are  shared  by  many  of 
rny  colleagues,  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
address  once  again  the  injustices  faced 
by  members  of  a  society  shunned  by 
the  government  and  demeaned  be- 
cause of  their  faith:  Soviet  Jews. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
in  pursuit  of  freedom:  intellectual, 
spiritual,  economic.  We  find  it  hard  to 
understand  that  a  group  of  people  can 
be  so  viciously  handly  by  a  govern- 
ment in  the  26th  century.  Our  Consti- 
tution is  a  magnificent  document,  es- 
tablishing human  rights  and  protect- 
ing the  common  man  and  woman.  Our 
Constitution  is  hone.st.  The  Soviet 
Constitution  is.  in  many  ways,  a  bril- 
liant document  on  paper:  however,  in 
practice,  it  is  essentially  a  di.shonest. 
meaningless  instrument  under  whose 
gui.se  intolerance  and  bigotry  are  com 
monplace.  All  the  basic  rights,  reli- 
gious freedom  amon^  them,  are  re- 
voked at  the  whim  of  a  despotic  gover- 
ment  determined  to  stamp  out  any- 
thing that  is  not  Ru.ssian.  "Soviet"  is  a 
term  u.sed  by  Americans  to  refer  to  the 
citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  Government 
against  anyone  from  outside  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federalist  Socialist  Repub- 
lic makes  clear  the  point  that  the  au- 
tocracy of  Mo.scow's  czars  has  merely 
been  replaced  by  the  current  Mo.sco- 
vite  tyrants. 

With  such  discrimination,  we  should 
not  be  surpri-sed  that  Soviet  Jews  are 
treated  so  inhumanely  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  are.  We  must  be.  And 
we  will  continue  to  be.  as  long  as  men 
like  losif  Begun  are  given  .sentences 
for  teaching  Hebrew.  How  ludicrous. 
And  because  of  his  age,  Begiins  .sen- 
tence may  very  well  be  a  death  sen- 
tence. Yakov  Mesh  awaits  a  visa, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  join  the  members 
of  his  family  waiting  for  him  in  the 
United  States.  Tatyana  Ulanovsky 
nurses  her  ailing  mother  in  Moscow, 
while  her  .son.  Lev.  attempts  to  reunite 
the  family  in  Israel. 

The  stories  are  seemingly  endless, 
but  we  cannot  be  overwhelmed,  and 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  help.  We 
must  maintain  a  level  of  vigilance;  we 
cannot  allow  the  Soviets  to  continue 
to  abuse  citizens  of  their  own  country 
without  calling  this  cruelty  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  community.  In 
seeking  a  more  stable  world  environ- 
ment, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be    deluded    by    our   deep   desire    for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

peace  and  internaiional  understand- 
ing. We  must  confront  the  harsh 
truth:  Moscow's  rulers  are  concerned 
primarily  with  their  own  survival. 
They  feel  threatened  by  any  group  not 
conforming  to  the  Muscovite  tradition. 
By  definition,  the  Jewish  heritage  is 
one  rich  with  the  tradition  of  centur- 
ies; while  the  traditions  are  not  always 
Ru.ssian  in  nature,  Soviet  Jews  consid- 
er themselves  Soviet  Jews.  They 
cannot  understand  why  they  are 
abused  by  their  Government,  to  which 
they  contribute  academically  and  cul- 
turally. 

In  a  twisted  response  to  that  contri- 
bution. Soviet  Jews  are  barred  from 
their  professions,  split  from  their  fam- 
ilies, and  driven  from  their  homeland. 
More  heinous  still,  they  are  sent  to 
psychiatric  hospitals,  as  a  form  of  pun- 
ishment for  their  'civil  disobedience,  " 
Their  desires  are  simple:  they  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  practice  their  religion. 
Because  the  Soviet  Government  dis- 
criminates .so  vehemently  against 
them.  Soviet  Jews  feel  compelled  to  re- 
quest permission  to  leave  their  home- 
land. Upon  applying  for  an  exit  visa, 
the  Soviet  Jew  experiences  a  new  form 
of  discrimination.  If  he  is  one  of  the 
lucky  few  to  be  granted  a  visa,  he  may 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Usually,  though, 
the  applicant  is  denied  a  vi.sa.  His  life 
changes  dramatically.  He  often  lo.ses 
his  job;  in  extreme  cases,  he  is  sent  to 
prison  or  to  mental  hospitals.  Often, 
the  charge  is  "crime  against  the  Soviet 
state."  That  nebulous  charge  covers 
activities  as  diverse  as  publishing  a 
book,  teaching  Hebrew,  and  displaying 
art. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would 
like  to  urge  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pursue  an  active  role  in  freeing 
the  Soviet  Jews.  One  way  to  further 
promote  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice would  be  for  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  show  his  unequivocal  support 
for  the  Interparliamentary  Group,  an 
international  organization  being 
formed  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
human  rights.  The  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  France  are  already 
members,  and  more  nations  will  be 
joining  soon.  While  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  change  the  ways  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  may  be  able  to  win  individ- 
ual victories  for  the  people  who  so  des- 
perately desire  freedom  to  worship 
and  live  as  they  please.* 
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known  a.s  Manhattan.  It  was  on  this 
day.  in  1683.  that  the  first  provincial 
assembly,  elected  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Duke  of  York,  estab- 
lished by  statute  the  foundation  of  the 
county  of  New  York. 

The  founding  of  the  county  of  New- 
York  played  an  integral  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  representative  govern- 
ment and  common  law  jurisprudence 
in  this  county.  Throughout  American 
history.  Manhattan  has  continued  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  .struggle  for, 
and  the  establishment  of,  democracy. 
New  York  City  .served  as  the  .seat  of 
the  National  Government  beginning  in 
January  1785.  when  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  convened  in  City 
Hall  (now  Federal  Hall).  The  city  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  national  capital 
during  the  period  of  the  first  Congress 
from  March  4,  1789  until  August  12. 
1790.  During  that  time,  in  April  1789. 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated 
as  our  first  president  on  the  balcony 
of  New  York's  Federal  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  important  role  the 
county  of  New  York  has  played  in  the 
establishment  of  our  democracy,  the 
county  became  and  continues  to  be  the 
heart  of  American  commerce,  finance, 
and  international  trade.  Furthermore 
the  county  .serves  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  cultural  centers. 

The  county  of  New  Y'ork  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing opportunities  to  the  great  number 
of  individuals  who  have  immigrated  to 
our  country  through  the  gales  of  New- 
York. 

In  every  respect,  Americans  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  county  of  New  York. 
In  commemoration  of  its  tricentennial 
I  invite  all  members  to  join  me  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  people  of 
the  county.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NEW 
YORK  COUNTY  ON  ITS  300TH 
BIRTHDAY 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr    GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  300lh  anniversary  of  the 
county    of    New    York,    more    widely 


THE  IITH  ANNIVERSARY 
AURORA  CONCEPT 


OF 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  11th  anniversary  of 
Aurora  Concept  Inc..  a  pioneer  in 
drug-free  treatment  of  the  victims  of 
substance  abuse.  This  occasion  will  be 
marked  by  a  gala  dinner-dance  to  be 
held  on  November  4. 

Since  its.  founding.  Aurora  Concept 
has  made  an  invaluahle  contribution 
to  residents  of  my  district,  in  Queens 
County,  N.Y.  To  families  in  crisis, 
Aurora  means  hope,  hope  that  a  son 
or  daughter  involved  with  drugs  can 
resume  a  purposeful  life.  The  success 
that  Aurora  has  had  over  the  years  is 
a  tribute  to  its  approach:  The  abuser  is 
not   isolated  in   the  attempt  to  over- 
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.1,.,  ;ki  '  problems.  Instead,  family 
;i;i(i  p.t  I-,  are  actively  involved. 

H.  :  irr  treatment  commences,  the 
;>  r  ri  first  undergoes  extensive  eval- 
uation and  orientation.  Interviews  and 
tests  are  conducted,  to  insure  that  a 
program  is  tailored  to  the  individual 
client.  Day-care  and  evening  options 
exist  for  those  participants  who  hold 
jobs  or  attend  school.  Aurora  is  best 
known,  however,  for  its  residential 
program,  where  those  persons  in  need 
of  full  time  supervison  are  admitted. 

Once  there,  the  participant  experi- 
ences an  environment  free  of  drugs 
and  full  of  understanding.  Members  of 
the  facility  share  household  chores: 
for  some,  this  is  the  first  time  they 
have  functioned  as  part  of  a  group. 
These  simple  tasks  engender  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  a  positive,  productive 
attitude  that  is  so  important  to  ones 
emotional  and  career  development. 

Each  week  the  members  attend  indi- 
vidual psychotherapy  sessions  with  a 
staff  psychologist.  Supplementing 
these  encounters  are  peer  group  coun- 
seling and  extended  group  sessions, 
known  as  marathons.  Often  exhaust- 
ing, and  always  probing,  this  form  of 
treatment  teaches  the  youngsters  to 
release  anger  and  frustration  in  a  con- 
structive way.  The  educational  and  vo- 
cational guidance  programs  that 
Aurora  runs  help  solidify  the  clients 
growing  sense  of  self-esieem  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Perhaps  the  most  laudable  aspect  of 
the  Aurora  Concept  approach  is  its 
commitment  to  complete  rehabilita- 
tion. The  family  plays  a  pivotal  role, 
as  parents  and  siblings  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  difficulties  the  former  drug 
abuser  has  underwent.  Once  partici- 
pants finish  their  stay  at  the  resi- 
dence, they  are  required  to  go  to 
weekly  follow-up  meetings.  Aurora 
also  maintains  an  open  door  policy: 
Any  graduate  from  any  year  may 
return  to  talk,  renew  acquaintances,  or 
simply  apprise  others  of  his  or  her 
progress.  These  graduates  are  proof  to 
kids  with  drug  problems  that  there  is 
an  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  .saluting  the 
work  of  Aurora  Concept  Inc..  and  its 
executive  director.  Edward  Assa.  To 
them  we  extend  our  best  wishes  on 
their  11th  anniv .  ■      ■     • 


FXTrx'^inv^  oi  hi  marks 

10  present  a  goici  meu;ii  uii  uui  bcnalf 
to  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  in  recog- 
nition of  his  60  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  am  pleased 
that  today  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  has  been  presented  to  Admiral 
Rickover  at  ceremonies  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

This  medal  will  demonstrate  Con- 
gress appreciation  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over and  the  unsurpassed  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  but 
there  is  no  way  any  of  us  can  express 
the  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world  owe  to  Admiral  Rickover  for  his 
vision  and  determination  in  developing 
our  nuclear  Navy. 

The  submarines  now  on  patrol, 
which  owe  their  existence  largely  to 
him.  are  the  most  secure  leg  of  the  de- 
fensive triad  which  is  now  protecting 
our  freedom  and  way  of  life,  and  will 
continue  to  protect  it  for  years  to 
come. 

Since  Admiral  Rickover  is  a  resident 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia,  which  I  represent,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  him  on  receiving 
this  medal,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
will  serve  as  some  small  token  of  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  us 
in  Congre.ss  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  owe  him  so  much 
for  his  long  years  of  dedicated  service 
and  brilliant  leadership.* 
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HON.  FR.-\NK  R.  WOLF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
joined  the  Senate  in  voting  to  author- 
ize the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  RICH,\RDSON 

OK  NhW  MKXI'-  '1 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  October  28,  1983,  when  the 
House  had  under  consideration  H.R. 
2655.  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act.  I  was  in  Lebanon  as  a  member  of 
the  congressional  delegation  investi- 
gating the  attack  on  our  marines  in 
Beirut.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted: 

■Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  427.  approving 
the  Journal  of  Thursday.  October  27, 
1983: 

■Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  429.  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2655  that  sought  to 
strike  language  providing  authoriza- 
tion floors  for  the  VISTA  program: 
and 

•Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  430  for  final 
passage  of  H.R.  2655  to  strengthen  the 
outstanding  and  successful  VISTA 
program.* 


\m -ember  1,  1983 

POLISH  AMLKK'A.N  (  •0NC;RK.'-^.«; 
STATEMENT  ON  ((iNnNTll) 
RFPKF.'^PION'   OF  .'-'i  >!  !I)Al;i  !  Y 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  Z.ABLOCKI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  deeply  saddened  by  the  Polish 
Governments  continued  repression  of 
Solidarity  and  its  leaders.  The  severe 
nature  of  that  suppression  is  no  where 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  charges 
brought  against  the  seven  top  leaders 
of  Solidarity  and  the  five  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  KOR.  the  Social  Self- 
Defense  Committee. 

These  facts  are  highlighted  in  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress.  I  insert  that  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  my 
colleagues.  Americans  everywhere,  and 
the  whole  world  may  know  the  spe- 
cious nature  of  these  charges. 

Together  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  I  denounce 
the  repressive  policies  of  the  Polish 
Communist  regime  and  once  again 
urge  support  for  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Poland  and  the  imprisoned 
leaders  of  Solidarity  and  KOR. 

Polish  American  Congress.  Inc. 
Statement  of  Polish  American  Congress 

charges  brought  against  leaders  of  ■soli- 
darity "  and  kor  are  a  travesty  of  justice 

The  Kovcrnment  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  has  recently  officially  charged 
seven  top  leaders  of  'Solidarit.v'^  and  five 
leaders  of  the  Social  Self-Defen.se  Commit- 
tee—KOR  with  undertaking  preparations 
to.  or  attempting  to  overthrow  the  political 
system  by  force".  Under  articles  123  and  125 
of  the  Polish  Penal  Code,  if  convicted,  the 
accused  face  sentences  of  death,  or  at  a  min- 
imum long  term  imprisonment.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  their  trials  may  start  very  shortly. 

The  accu.sed  leaders  are:  Andrzej  Gwiazda. 
Seweryn  Jaworski,  Marian  Jurczyk.  Karol 
Modzelewski.  Grzegor/.  Palka.  Andrzej  Roz- 
plochowski  and  Jan  Rulewski  of  Solidari- 
ty"; and  Jack  Kuron.  Adam  Michnik.  Jan 
Jozef  Lipski.  Zbigniew  Romaszewski  and 
Henryk  Wujec  of  KOR. 

Their  imprisonment  since  December  13. 
1981.  charges  brought  against  them  and 
their  forthcoming  trials  constitute  thinly 
disguised  acts  of  political  vengeance  direct- 
ed not  only  again.st  them  personally,  but 
against  the  entire  democratic  human  rights 
movement  in  Poland. 

The  whole  process  is  intended  to  demon- 
.strate  total  supremacy  of  the  regime  and  its 
Party  controlled  police  and  judicial  appara- 
tus over  the  independent,  democratic  oppo- 
sition to  its  totalitarian  rule,  and  therefore 
futility  of  further  resistance. 

We  consider  the  charges  as  completely  un- 
founded. Solidarity"  and  the  Social  Self- 
Defense  Committee— KOR  demanded  re- 
spect for  the  Polish  people's  rights  and  dig- 
nity, a  measure  of  democratic  freedoms  and 
the  regime's  accountability  for  its  actions 
and  policies:  legitimate  demands  which  in 
no  sense  can  be  interpreted  as  threatening 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing  politi- 
cal system  of  the  country. 


Nevertheless,  given  the  political  nature  of 
the  trials  and  the  proven  subordination  of 
the  judiciary  to  the  Party  interests,  the 
guilty  verdicts  appear  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

"We  protest  and  denounce  the.se  new  fla- 
grant attempts  to  terrorize  the  people  of 
Poland  into  total  submission  to  the  Commu- 
nist rule. 

We  demand  that  the  trumped-up  charges 
brought  against  the  leaders  of  Solidarity" 
and  the  Social  SelfDefen.se  Committee- 
KOR  are  dropped  and  that  they  are  set 
free. 

We  demand  that  leaders  of  the  Confedera- 
tion for  Polands  Independence— KPN: 
Leszek  Moczulski.  Tadeusz  Stanski  and  Ro- 
muald  Szeremietiew.  sentenced  in  October. 
1982  under  the  same  articles  of  the  Penal 
Code  to  7  5  years  imprisonment,  are  freed 
and  their  sentences  annulled. 

We  demand  that  several  other  "Solidari- 
ty" leaders  serving  prison  sentences  imposed 
in  quasi-judicial  proceedings  are  freed. 

Unabated  policy  of  repression  of  people's 
human  rights  and  basic  freedoms,  continued 
incarceration  of  political  prisoners  and  the 
latest  charges  leveled  against  the  leaders  of 
■Solidaritv"  and  the  Social  Self-Defense 
Committee-KOR.  give  a  lie  to  the  regime's 
profes.sed  moderation  and  its  efforts  at  na- 
tional reconciliation.  In  fact  it  appears  that 
the  authorities  are  consciously  e.scalating 
the  sense  of  confrontation  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  break  the  spirit  and  force  the 
nation  to  accept  unquestioningly  the  brutal 
role  of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  pledge  our 
utmo.st  support  for  the  brave  people  of 
Poland  and  their  leaders  in  their  valiant 
struggle  for  freedom. 

For:  Polish  American  Congress. 

Aloy.sius  A.  Mazewski.  President. 

Helen  Zielin.ski.  Vice  President. 

Kazimier/,  Lukomski.  Vice  President. 

Harriet  Bielanski.  Secretary. 

Joseph  A.  Drobot.  Treasurer. 

October  24.  1983.» 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Torrance,  Calit,  She  al.so  participated 
in  a  program  of  religious  studies  at 
Gonzaga  University  in  Spokane.  Wash. 

A  mere  reading  of  her  background, 
however,  does  not  bring  to  life  the 
quality  and  depth  of  her  contribu- 
tions. I  think  it  is  important  in  these 
difficult  times  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  goodness  in  the  world.  Someone 
like  Sister  M.  Mildred  exernplifies  a 
life  of  goodness  and  love.  She  is  an  in- 
spiration as  one  who  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  others— ministering  to  them, 
comforting  them  in  their  pain,  nursing 
them  to  physical  and  spiritual  health 
in  their  hours  of  need.  She  has  been 
devoted  to  promoting  the  religious 
ideals  in  her  everyday  life,  and  in  each 
day  she  has  touched  and  changed  lives 
for  the  better. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  com.mending  Sister  M.  Mildred  Rad- 
ziewicz  for  her  fine  works  and  congrat- 
ulating her  on  the  occasion  of  her 
25th  anniversary  of  service.* 
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Yet.  the  American  "open-entry  " 
policy  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  question  has  been 
inconsistent  as  the  Prior  case  demon- 
strates. Granting  Mr.  Prior  a  visa 
while  legitimate  members  of  Irish 
Catholic  political  movements  such  as 
Sinn  Fein  are  excluded,  must  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  investigate 
the  issue  and  commit  their  efforts  to 
resolve  the  hypocrisy  of  American  visa 
policy  when  it  concerns  those  involved 
in  the  Northern  Ireland  conflict.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  M. 
MILDRED  RADZIEWICZ 

HON.  MARTY  RISSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1,  1983 
*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Sister  M. 
Mildred  Radziewicz  of  Evergreen  Park. 
111.,  who  recently  celebrated  her  25th 
anniversary  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Sisters  of  the  Little  Com- 
pany of  Marv.  Sister  M.  Mildred  serves 
a-s  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Little  Company  of  Mary  Hospital  in 
Evergreen  Park  as  well  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

Sister  M.  Mildred  was  born  in  Par- 
sons. Pa.,  and  received  her  B.S.  degree 
from  St.  Joseph's  Mercy  College  and 
her  R.N.  degree  from  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. She  entered  the  Congregation 
of  Sisters  of  Little  Company  of  Mary 
in  September  1957  and  the  noviate  in 
April  1958.  Through  the  years  she 
served  in  numerous  nursing  capacities 
at  Little  Company  of  Mary  in  Ever- 
green Park  before  being  assigned  to 
their    hospitals    in    Jasper.    Ind..    and 


THE  CONFLICT  CONTINUES 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW   YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1.  1983 
*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  strongly  protest  the  Washing- 
ton visit  of  Mr.  James  Prior,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland.  One 
thousand  years  of  colonial  rule  and  an 
unyielding  history  of  anti-Catholic  dis- 
crimination must  make  all  question 
the  verity  of  a  British  Government  of- 
ficial's statements  on  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Still,  when  members 
of  the  opposition  are  restricted  from 
speaking  out.  as  representatives  of  a 
democratic  legislative  body,  we  must 
focus  attention  on  the  irony  of  this  in- 
justice. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Prior,  but  rather  protest  the  fact  that 
as  an  appointed  member  of  the  British 
Government,  he  is  able  to  travel  freely 
and  present  events  both  current  and 
historical  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  while  representatives  from  op- 
posing parties  are  denied  visas  to  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  right 
to  discuss  events  from  another  per- 
spective. 

To  quote  Father  Sean  McManus.  di- 
rector of  the  Irish  National  Caucus: 

Civil  libertarians  would  argue  that  the 
Reverend  Ian  Paisley,  the  personification  of 
anti-Catholic  bigotry  and  violence  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  should  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  Stales  to  offer  his  views  on  the 
centuries  old  conflict  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. They  would  be  correct  in  that  assess- 
ment. America's  constitutional  principles 
ensure  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
speech  for  all.  Any  individual  with  an  opin- 
ion on  the  conflict  shoula  be  granted  a  visa 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
views. 


MEJIA  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHl" SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 
*  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  a  visit  from  a  Guatemalan 
nun  who  resides  in  southern  Mexico. 
She  is  part  of  a  group  of  religious  per- 
sons who  assist  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  from  Guatemala.  She  reports 
that  the  number  of  persons  leaving 
Guatemala  has  increased  following 
the  recent  coup,  and  the  ascension  to 
powder  of  Gen.  Mejia  Victores.  There 
are  also  widespread  reports  of  a  wave 
of  disappearances  from  around  the 
country.  I  am  attaching  for  the  record 
a  partial  list  of  those  disappearances, 
compiled  from  published  reports  in 
the  Guatemalan  press  and  consisting 
of  individuals  who  have  disappeared 
since  the  coup.  This  list  was  compiled 
by  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America,  following  their  recent  visit  to 
Guatemala. 

In  late  September  the  Mejia  govern- 
ment launched  Operation  Octopus  in 
Guatemala  City  to  conduct  house-to- 
house  searches  for  signs  of  subversive 
activity.  During  the  first  6  days  of  the 
operation  2.264  individuals  were  de- 
tained in  what  many  Guatemalans 
perceive  as  a  campaign  of  threats  and 
intimidation.  Unconfirmed  reports  in- 
dicate that  El  Pavon.  the  main  men's 
prison  near  Guatemala  City  built  to 
house  800,  is  now  holding  3,500  prison- 
ers, mostly  political.  Of  special  con- 
cern is  the  fate  of  over  400  political 
pri-soners  who  were  being  held  under 
Rios  Montt  but  of  whom  many  were 
never  consigned  to  the  special  tribu- 
nals or  any  other  court.  The  special 
tribunals  have  been  abolished  but  the 
prisoners,  except  for  71  who  the  Gua- 
temalan press  reports  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  common  civil  courts,  contin- 
ue to  be  held  with  no  public  determi- 
nation of  their  cases. 

Extrajudical  killings  have  also  risen. 
During  the  single  week  of  September 
19-26  over  40  persons  were  reported 
killed  in  the  Guatemalan  press.  News- 
paper accounts  tell  of  tortured  cadav- 
ers found  with  their  hands  bound 
behind   their   backs   as   was   common 


under  Lucas  Garcia.  Bodies  are  once 
at'nin  being  thrown  from  vans  over  the 
r,A^r  of  mountains  above  Guatemala 
City. 

In  the  rural  areas  the  civil  patrols 
established  by  Rios  Montt  have  been 
retained  and  supplemented  by  school 
patrols.  Organized  into  parasecurity 
patrols,  schoolchildren  have  been  in- 
structed to  report  on  suspicious  activ- 
ities within  their  families  and  commu- 
nities. Moreover,  in  Alta  Verapaz  over 
4,000  internal  refugees  are  being  in- 
doctrinated daily  with  classes  in  pro- 
military  ideology.  One  Guatemalan  de- 
scribed the  situation  by  saying,  "The 
entire  energies  of  the  Guatemalan 
Government  are  being  directed  toward 
security.  There  are  no  other  plans." 

This  problem  of  disappearances  is 
not  new  to  Guatemala,  or  to  Central 
and  Latin  America.  I  am  hopeful  that 
dissemination  of  this  partial  list  in  the 
U.S.  press  will  help  the  disappeared.  I 
am  also  determined  that  the  injustices 
documented  here  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  we  in  Congress  are  again  called 
upon  to  approve  administration  arms 
sales  to  the  Government  of  Guatema- 
la. 

The  list  follows: 
The  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 

List  of  disappearances  in  Guatemala  since 
Gen.  Mejia  Viotores  assumed  the  position  of 
Guatemalan  Head  of  Stale  in  an  August  8. 
1983,  coup  d'etat.  The  following  list  of  dis- 
appearences  include  only  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Guatemalan  Press. 

August  10  — Abruno  Loo!  Cumatzil.  18.  and 
Teofilo  Lool  Corominal,  18.  disappeared 
from  home  in  San  Martin  Jilotepeque,  Chi- 
maltenango  (El  Grafico  8/18). 

August  10"  David  Garrido  Castillo,  24.  dis- 
appeared in  Quatemala  City  (Pren.sa  Libre 
9/8). 

August  12— Agronomist  Jorge  Alberto 
Rcsa!  Paz.  kidnapped  on  road  between  Te- 
culutan  and  Zacapa  (several  newspaper  re- 
ports). 

August  13  — Florentino  Isidro  Barrios.  Cus- 
todio  Angel  Gomez  Matul.  Artemico  Miran- 
da Godinez.  Domingo  Alonzo  Mateo.  Celso 
Justiniano  Diaz  Pineda,  were  kidnapped  by 
heavily  armed  men  while  returning  from 
work  on  the  finca  El  Peru  in  El  Tumbador. 
San  Marcos  (El  Grafico  8/16). 

August  17— Mario  Enrique  Avalos  Mar- 
quez,  di-sappeared  since  leaving  his  house  in 
Las  Huertas,  Antigua  (Prensa  Libre  8/23). 

August  18— Rogelio  Gramajo  Flores,  66, 
MLN  leader  disappeared  on  way  to  work  in 
Nuevo  San  Carlos,  Retalhuleau  (Prensa 
Libre  8/23). 

August  20 -Jose  Becerra.  Nazario  Del- 
gado.  and  Ramiro  Reyes  Arguello,  3  Mexi- 
cans disappeared  in  La  Esperanza,  San  Juan 
Ostuncalco.  Quezaltenango  (Prensa  Libre  9/ 
8). 

August  21— Rafael  Esteban  Morales.  78, 
kidnapped  by  several  men  in  Zona  9  while 
going  to  evangelical  church  (Pren.sa  Libre  8/ 
24). 

August  22  — Prisly  Elvidio  Munoz  Navarro. 
18.  disappeared  in  Guatelmala  City  (Prensa 
Libre  8/26). 

August  22— Olga  Ileana  Cifuentes,  14,  Yo- 
landa  Cararun  Gomez  students  in  Instiluto 
Cenlro  America,  Disappeared  in  Guatemala 
City  (Pren.sa  Libre  8/28) 
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August  25-Manuel  Ciluenles  Mendoza. 
11.  disappeared  after  leaving  his  house  in 
Zone  6  (Prensa  Libre  9/16). 

August  25-Maria  Emilia  Orellana  Me- 
drana.  disappeared  going  to  work  in  Centre 
de  Recuperacion  in  Zone  1,  from  her  home 
in  Zone  12  (El  Grafico  8/29) 

August  27  Jose  Pajarito,  and  3  campe- 
sinos  kidnapped  from  F'undacion  ULEU,  a 
Cachiquel  language  institute  in  Chimalten- 
ango.  by  the  Army  who  surrounded  building 
(Prensa  Libre  9/13). 

August  30— Maria  Isabel  Flores  Carney 
and  son,  Jacinto  Perez  Najera.  disappeared 
after  leaving  house  in  Amatitlan,  aldea  El 
Zapotal  (Pren.sa  Libre  9/5). 

August  31-Corina  Castillo  Pernillo  de  del 
Cid  and  daughter  Monica,  disappeared  after 
leaving  home  in  Zone  11,  Guatemala  City 
(Prensa  Libre  9/6). 

August  31— Maria  del  Rosario  Colindres 
Canizales,  17,  disappeared  after  leaving 
house  in  Cerritos,  Amatitlan  (Prensa  Libre 
9/5). 

August  31— Juana  Flores  Merlos,  kid- 
napped by  ex-house  companion  in  Las 
Trojes.  Amatitlan  (Pren.sa  Libre  9/5). 

August  30-September  4— Sergio  Armando 
Zelada,  18,  kidnapped  by  a  group  of  men  in 
Santa  Lucia  Cotzumalguapa  and  released  5 
days  later  (Pren.sa  Libre  9/7). 

September  1— Silvia  Judith  Fuentes,  15, 
Ignacio  Fuentes,  35,  Jesus  Ramirez  Lopez, 
32,  kidnapped  by  several  men  in  La  Blanca 
Ocos,  San  Marcos  (El  Grafico  9/3). 

September  1— Antonio  Martin  y  Martin. 
60.  Felipa  Agustin,  50  and  grand.son  Teofilo 
Santiago  Barrios,  35,  kidnapped  by  several 
men  in  Comunidad  Agraria  Colinia  Primero, 
San  Pablo,  San  Marcos  (El  Grafico  9/3). 

September  1-  Heriberto  Mus  Barrientes, 
kidnapped  in  Coban. 

Early  September— Raul  Yanes  Barrera, 
kidnapped  by  men  dressed  in  olive  green  in 
aldea  El  Caoba,  Flores,  El  Peten  (Prensa 
Libre  9/8). 

September  3  — Brothers  Cesar  Antonio  and 
Mery  Jeovani  Hernandez  Chung,  10  A:  8 
years  and  Alex  Francisco  Osorio  Perez,  7, 
disappeared  in  Guatemala  City  on  way  to 
school  (Prensa  Libre  9/4). 

September  4  Emilio  Perez  Catalan,  25, 
kidnapped  by  2  guardias  de  hacienda  in  Ei- 
cuintla.  Perez  was  member  of  civil  patrol 
(Pren.sa  Libre  9/5) 

Armando  Saenz  Merida,  33,  heavily  armed 
men  grabbed  him  out  of  his  house  mid-day 
in  E.scuintla,  part  of  a  -wave  of  kidnap- 
pings' in  this  city  (El  Grafico  9/26) 

September  5— Sara  Emperatriz  Monzon, 
18,  Eva  Sonia  Monzon  Mazariegos.  7.  disap- 
peared mysteriously  near  bus  station  in 
Quezaltenango  (Impacto  9/10). 

September  7— Gustavo  Adolfo  Meza  So- 
beranis.  26.  doctor  with  clinic  in  Coban,  kid- 
napped in  Zone  12.  Guatemala  City  (Grafico 
and  Prensa  Libre  9/15). 

September  8  -Mayra  Janneth  Meza  So- 
beranis.  23.  sister  of  preceding  entry,  psy- 
chologist, kidnapped  in  Zone  12  (Grafico 
and  Prensa  Libre  9/15). 

September  8-Gerardo  Gomez  Guzman. 
79,  disappeared  In  Zone  1  (Prensa  Libre  9/ 
21). 

September  8— Miguel  Angel  Castellanos 
Hernandez,  40,  customs  agent,  disappeared 
in  Zone  5,  Guatemala  City  (Prensa  Libre  9/ 
18). 

September  8-Jo,se  Cue  Castaneda, 
worker,  in  finca  Filipinos,  San  Marcos  kid- 
napped (La  Razon  9/9). 

September  8-  Jose  Chanchuc,  22,  disap- 
peared while  going  to  his  house  in  El  Tum- 
bador, San  Marcos  ( Impacto  9/10). 
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September  8— Lie.  Marco  Antonio  Quin- 
onez  Flores,  33,  kidnapped  from  his  bed, 
Amatitlan  by  several  men  (9  several  re- 
ports). 

September  9— Guadalupe  Beatriz  Vasquez 
Lopez,  10,  disappeared  on  the  way  to  .school 
in  Mexico  (Prensa  Libre  9/10). 

September  9— Lie.  Luis  Rene  Juarez 
Vilela,  professor,  disappeared  on  his  way 
home  from  the  In.stituto  America  de  Villa 
Canales,  Guatemala  City  (Prensa  Libre  9/ 
10). 

September  10— Marco  Antonio  Montiefar 
Ramirez,  25.  kidnapped  with  Celeste  Meija 
Victores  (Grafico  9/12). 

September  10— Celeste  Mejia  Victores,  54. 
sister  of  O.scar  Humberto  Mejia  Victores, 
kidnapped  by  a  group  of  men  while  leaving 
IGSS  hospital  in  Guatemala  City  (several 
reports). 

September  11-Gilberto  Ozaeta,  46,  kid- 
napped in  Nueva  Concepcion,  San  Marcos 
(Grafico  9/24). 

September  11  — Alberto  Palaez,  kidnapped 
in  Cocales.  San  Marcos  (Grafico  9/24). 

September  11—8  unknown  campesinos 
kidnapped  in  San  Marcos  (Grafico  9/24). 

September  IL-Jose  RodoJfo  Perez,  kid- 
napped by  several  men  in  front  of  his 
family,  finca  Tiquisate.  Excuintla  (Grafico 
9/24). 

September  14  — Prof.  Moises  Ramirez 
Perez.  43.  kidnapped  by  4  men  in  a  park  on 
14th  St.  &  12th  Ave.,  Zone  1,  Guatemala 
City  (Prensa  Libre  9/23). 

September  14  Maria  L«'ticia  Catalan 
Obeda.  20.  kidnapped  by  5  men  in  a  cafete- 
ria on  Ave.  Petapa  in  zone  12  (Grafico  9/15). 

September  15  Lilian  Marlene  Beltron 
Cardona,  disappeared  traveling  to  the  Costa 
Sur  (Prensa  Libre  9/18). 

September  17  — Edwin  Ronaldo  de  la 
Cerda  Mijanges,  10,  disappeared  mysterious- 
ly when  he  was  returning  to  his  residence  in 
zone  7,  Guatamala  City,  after  having  visited 
firemen  he  was  friends  with  (Prensa  Libre 
9/23). 

September  18— Guadelupe  Perez  Lara,  32, 
in  Santa  Lucia  Park,  Cotzumalguapa,  she 
was  kidnapped.  She  resided  in  the  village  of 
Mircom  (Grafico  9/27). 

September  19  -Maria  de  los  Angeles  Con- 
treras  Solorzano,  17,  disappeared  after  she 
left  her  home  in  zone  18  to  go  lo  the  Insti- 
tute for  Secretarial  Training  which  is  locat- 
ed on  Ave.  No.  11  and  Street  No.  lOA,  zone  1 
(Pren.sa  Libre). 

September  20--Hector  Enrique  Jimenez 
Martinez.  37.  Owner  of  the  Jimenez  Shop, 
he  was  kidnapped  by  4  armed  men  who  took 
him  away  on  a  blue  pick-up  truck  (Prensa 
Libre  9/21). 

September  20— Rodrigo  Moran  Paiz,  a 
driver  for  the  El  Condor  was  kidnapped  by 
three  men,  one  block  from  the  police  bar- 
racks in  Escuintia  (Prensa  Libre  9/21). 

September  21  — Efrain  Amado  Moreno 
Tax,  28.  was  kidnapped  by  four  armed  men 
with  revolvers  at  9:30  a.m.  in  zone  7  (Prensa 
Libre  9/27). 

September  22— Luis  Carlos  Linares,  20, 
kidnapped  in  zone  10,  his  girlfriend  shot  and 
later  died  (Pren.sa  Libre  9/24). 

September  25— Jorge  Chuc,  20,  and  Er- 
nesto Chuc,  22.  his  brother,  were  kidnapped 
in  Sanla  Lucia,  Cotcumalguapa,  Escuintia 
by  six  men  who  launched  fragmentation 
grenades  at  their  residence,  killing  their 
father  Miguel  Chuc  Acutamul,  80  (Grafico 
9/27). 

September  26— Silvia  Elizabeth  Gonazlez 
Alvarez,  20,  a  teacher  at  Sacred  Heart 
School,  zone  11,  was  kidnapped  by  four  men 
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;.•  liMon  in  front  of  children  and  two  police- 
in.  i,    c;rafico  9/27). 

St  ptember  26— Eswaldo  Francisco  Sorces, 
15,  a  second  grade  student  in  the  Republica 
de  Francia,  disappeared  while  going  home 
from  a  soccer  match   (Prensa  Libre,   Date 


MASS  SAVE  ENERGY  .At'DITS:   A 
GOOD  IDEA 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSAirnrstl  I^ 

in  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  November  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
lo  bring  lo  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  new  program  designed  lo 
save  Massachusetts  homeowners  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  energy  costs.  Al- 
though our  Nation  is  no  longer  beset 
bv  the  acute  energy  crisis  of  years 
past,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  an  energy  prob- 
lem. Consequently,  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  thai  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  current  stability  in  our  energy 
situation  by  exploring  our  mo.st  prom- 
ising energy  resource— conservation. 

Starting  this  month,  Ma,ss  Save,  a 
State,  mandated  energy  conservation 
corporation,  will  provide  home  energy 
audits  to  certain  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  After 
reviewing  the  data  collected,  Boston 
Building  Materials  Corp..  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation  which  rents 
equipment  for,  and  gives  instructions 
on.  •do-it-yourself"  fuel-saving  home 
repairs,  will  place  bids  for  a  large 
number  of  the  homes  covered  in  the 
survey.  Homeowners,  working  with 
Mass  Save  and  this  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
home  repairs  and,  in  the  long  run,  will 
conserve  our  vital  energy  resources. 

I  commend  Mass  Save  and  BBMC  on 
initiating  this   inovative  approach   to 
energy  conservation.  As  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  facing  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  next  20  years  will  be  meet- 
ing   our   energy   demands   safely    and 
economically.   I   strongly  believe  that 
the  situation  demands  unique  and  in- 
novative responses  like  this  one.  Only 
through  such  innovative  programs  can 
utilities  offer  cheap  energy   and  can 
customers  continue   to   afford   to   use 
energy.  To  achieve  this  goal  of  belter 
energy  efficiency,  we  need  more  mar- 
riages like  the  one  between  Mass  Save 
and  U'cal  construction   firms  or  utili- 
ties. I  am  pleased  to  share  this  situa- 
tion with  my  colleagues  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  every  Member 
of  the  House  can  join  me  on  the  floor 
and  tell  of  similar  programs  operating 
in  their  district.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LI0NP;L  cade  honored  for  40 
YEARS  of  service 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

at   k.  ALIKJK.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
his  country  needed  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  Lionel  Cade  did 
not  hesitate  lo  offer  his  help.  And  he 
has  been  helping  citizens  ever  since. 
His  military  service  includes  not  only 
World  War  II.  but  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  California  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 
Perhaps  the  first  ma.ior  demonstration 
of  his  leadership  abilities  came  when 
as  company  commander  he  helped  to 
train  the  first  black  parachute  battal- 
ion in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Lionel  was  trained  as  a  public  ac- 
countant, and  he  has  worked  at  his 
profession  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  That  is,  he  has  worked  at  it  in 
lho.se  spare  moments  which  he  has  not 
devoted  to  public  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  and  most  especial- 
ly to  the  people  of  California.  His  first 
civilian  public  service  post  was  a  senior 
field  representative  for  the  Stale 
board  of  equalization.  As  one  might 
imagine,  seeing  that  business  and  the 
Slate  of  California  maintain  a  finan- 
cially satisfactory  relationship  with 
each  other  is  not  the  most  comfortable 
iob  one  could  ever  hope  for.  But 
Lionel  upheld  the  duties  of  his  office 
admirably.  He  left  the  board  of  equali- 
zation in  1959  and  was  able  to  practice 
as  a  public  accountant  for  several 
years. 

When  State  Senator  Ralph  Dills 
tapped  him  in  1967  to  become  his  field 
representative,  however.  Lionel  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  post.  He  has 
served  in  that  post  until  his  recent  res- 
ignation. As  the  senators  right  hand 
man  in  the  district.  Lionel  has  ably  led 
constitulenls  down  the  halls  of  power 
in  local.  Slate,  and  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  past  15  years. 

But    his  devotion  to   the  citizens  of 
.south  Los  Angeles  County  hardly  ends 
with  his  work  as  field  representative. 
In  his  spare  time  he  has  managed  lo 
compile  a  truly  impressive  list  of  addi- 
tional public  service  credits.  Lionel  was 
first    elected    to    the    Compton    City 
Council  in  1964.  He  served  as  a  coun- 
cilman for  almost  10  years.  His  abili- 
ties were  .so  well  demonstrated  to  Ihe 
people  of  Compton  that  they  elected 
him  mayor  in  1977,  and  he  served  our 
community  in  that  capacity  until  198L 
Lionel's  public  service  has  not  been 
restricted    to    his    numerous    posts    in 
municipal  and  State   government.   He 
has   al,so   served   in   a   number   of   our 
most  prominent  public  interest  groups. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  national  treasurer,  honorary 
life    member    and    past    president    of 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.  He  has  been  vice 
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chairman  of  region  V  of  United  Way, 
Inc.  As  if  these  service  activities  were 
not  enough.  Lionel  has  also  served  as 
both  secretary  and  president  of  the 
Compton  Rotary  Club.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  welfare  planning  coun- 
cil and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
NAACP. 

Lionel  has  been  such  a  powerhouse 
for  so  many  years  that  it  is  not  easy  lo 
believe  that  he  thinks  he  is  going  to 
retire  this  month.  I  suspect  thai  No- 
vember 1983  marks  less  a  retirement 
than  a  transition  lo  new  forms  of  serv- 
ice. The  first  65  years  were  just  Lio- 
nel's opening  act.  I  am  pleased  lo  ac- 
knowledge Lionel  and  the  countless 
good  works  he  has  performed  for  our 
community  here  before  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
this  first  day  of  November  1983.» 


DAIRY  COMPROMISE  PACKAGE 

HON,  E  de  la  GARZA 

:■   ^  i-  \  "■.  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  further  inform  the  Members 
of  llie  House  about  the  cost  associated 
with  various  dairy  proposals  which 
will  be  considered  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
quested the  Rules  Committee  lo  make 
in  order  consideration  of  H.R.  4196,  a 
bill  which  incorporates  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1875.  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  June  of  this 

vear. 

This  so-called  dairy  compromise 
package  was  worked  out  by  members 
of  the  committee  in  close  cooperation 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  Senate 
and  in  close  and  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  administration,  which 
gave  the  plan  its  approval.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  of  September  27  from 
Secretary  Block  lo  Senator  Helms  in 
which  the  Secretary  commends  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for  its 
efforts  in  bringing  the  compromise 
about. 

The  failure  lo  act  now  on  the  dairy  com- 
promise that  several  of  us  negotiated  may 
evenluallv  destroy  a  dairy  program  that 
until  1979  worked  well  for  nearly  30  years. 
We  have  all  labored  for  a  more  reasonable 
dairy  program,  and  now  that  we  have 
achieved  a  high  level  of  agreement,  we  still 
cannot  get  quick  action  on  this  issue.  Our 
dairv  farmers  suffer  under  a  despised  assess- 
ment program,  a  program  I  also  dislike. 

Elsewhere  in  the  letter,  the  Secre- 
tary writes:  "I  urge  you  and  others  to 
continue  to  fight  on  these  crucial 
issues." 

H.R.  4196  not  only  reduces  produc- 
tion and  surpluses  with  greater  effec- 
tiveness and  speed  than  other  propos- 
als currently  being  discus.sed  in  Con- 
gress-it will  also  result  in  far  greater 
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savings  than  the  $1.50  price  support 
cut  which  has  been  championed  by 
Congressman  Conable  and  by  Minori- 
ty Leader  Michel. 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  COSTS 
IDoUks  m  millions  I 
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The  Agriculture  Committee  is  com- 
mitted to  reducing  the  cost  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  In  this  regard,  over 
the  past  3  years  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved changes  in  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  savings  in  excess  of 
$18  billion.  Passage  of  H.R.  4196  will 
result  in  additional  savings  of  $2.78  bil- 
lion from  current  programs  costs 
during  the  next  4  years. 

I  invite  all  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  to 
support  our  effoi '  • 


SWANS  BAKERY:  A  GOOD 

NF!("THHr>H    i'OR    100  YEARS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DLNC.AN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KtPKESENTATI VES 

Tuesday,  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  owned  business  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  culture.  It  shows  the 
importance  and  success  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  and  provides  a 
continuity  to  a  city  or  region.  It  offers 
an  example  of  the  American  principle 
that  one  can  build  for  future  genera- 
tions a  company  people  can  rely  on.  A 
family  owned  business  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  community,  not  only 
in  providing  products,  but  also  in 
taking  an  interest  in  the  community, 
its  workers,  and  its  consumers.  It  is  in 
this  role  the  family  owned  business 
displays  its  greatest  asset  by  being  a 
good  neighbor. 

Swan's  Bakery  has  been  a  good 
neighbor  to  the  people  of  Knoxville 
for  the  past  100  years.  The  operation 
of  a  business  for  100  years  is  no  small 
task  in  itself,  but  for  the  family  owned 
business  it  is  a  special  milestone.  Gen- 
erations have  carried  on  a  tradition  of 
service  to  the  community  following 
the  teachings  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  a 
tradition  we  can  all  respect. 

Charles  H.  Swan  set  up  his  bakery  at 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and 
Broadway  in  Knoxville  in  1883.  He 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  quality  baker 
and  his  produce  was  sold  at  the  Mar- 
kethou.se  in  downtown  Knoxville. 
Through  hard  work  he  was  able  to 
expand  his  business  throughout  east 
Tennessee.  James  H.  Swan  took  over 
the  business  maintained  the  tradition 
of  fine  baked  goods. 
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The  bakery  was  moved  to  Magnolia 
Avenue  in  1928.  It  has  remained  at 
that  site  for  the  past  55  years,  and  the 
aroma  of  the  baked  bread  can  be  smelt 
in  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood. 
Today  John  Swan  is  following  in  his 
grandfathers  footsteps.  As  company 
president  he  is  a  respected  man  in 
Knoxville  not  only  because  of  the 
bakery,  but  also  because  of  the  contri- 
butions Swan's  has  made  to  local  char- 
itable and  civic  organizations. 

This  Saturday  he  will  join  his  neigh- 
bors, employees  and  patrons  in  cele- 
brating a  century  of  service  to  the 
people  of  east  Tennessee.  Over  3.000 
guests  are  expected  to  attend  to  con- 
gratulate Swan's  for  achieving  this 
milestone.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
bakery's  dedication  to  quality  and 
service. 

The  success  of  this  family  and  its 
business  offers  an  example  to  us  all.  It 
shows  what  is  po.ssible  with  determina- 
tion and  a  concern  for  one's  communi- 
ty. It  shows  the  importance  of  being  a 
good  neighbor.* 


THE  SOVIETS.  NO  CHANGE  IN 
THEIR  TACTICS 

HON    BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

NKW  YOi   ■ 
IN  MIL  HUUSE  OF  REPRESLN  I  AH  VES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently received  a  report  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Grenada  had  un- 
earthed significant  supplies  of  Soviet 
weapons,  and  stockpiles  of  18.000  uni- 
forms—Grenada having  armed  forces 
numbering  only  1.200  persons.  This 
sounds  all  too  familiar  when  we  com- 
pare the  Soviet's  rhetoric  to  their 
record.  The  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  our  intelli- 
gence agency  reports  more  vividly 
depict  huge  military  build  ups  in  Gre- 
nada. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  in 
the  course  of  recent  House  Post  Office 
Committee  hearings  we  have  gathered 
additional  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
say  one  thing  but  do  another.  By  their 
interruption  of  mail,  they  are  in  clear 
violation  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  Convention  standards,  the 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  uncovered  this  evidence  during 
an  examination  of  over  1.700  docu- 
ments gathered  by  our  Post  Office 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  has  been  looking  into  the  Soviet 
interruption  of  international  mail. 
The  Soviet's  violations  are  clear— and 
gross.  There  is  evidence  of  forgery, 
theft,  and  a  pattern  of  deceit  from 
these  exhibits,  gathered  from  most 
States  and  from  .some  12  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  records  speak  for  them- 
selves,  bearing   out    that    the   Soviets 
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have  a  way  of  saying  one  thing  and 
then  doing  another.  Anyone  who  has 
been  following  or  involved  in  our 
Soviet  mail  investigation  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  about  the  Soviet's 
plans  for  a  military  buildup  in  Grena- 
da. 

During  the  course  of  our  recent 
hearings  on  Soviet  tactics  in  circum- 
venting the  UPU  standards,  there  ap- 
peared a  witness  who  related  her 
group's  efforts  to  document  the.se  vio- 
lations. 

Ulana  Mazurkevich,  of  the  Ukranian 
Human  Rights  Committee,  one  of  our 
chief  witnesses,  spoke  of  the  •willful 
and  consistent  violation  of  human 
rights."  In  order  to  share  her  views 
with  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  her 
full  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  ok  Ulana  Bauch  Mazurkevich. 

Chairperson.   Ukrainian   Human   Rights 

Committee 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  honored  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  on  Po.stal 
operations  and  to  testify  on  the  problem  of 
nondelivery  of  mail. 

As  Chairperson  of  the  Ukrainian  Human 
Rieht.s  Committee.  I  know  how  important 
I  hi'.se  hearings  are.  and  I  applaud  Congre-ss- 
man  Oilman  for  liolding  these  hearings  and 
thereby  giving  hope  to  the  many  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  denied  their  basic 
right,  freedom  of  communication. 

For  the  past  6  months  our  Committee  has 
worked  closely  with  David  Eno.  assistant  to 
Congressman  Oilman  and  it  is  becau.se  of 
their  tenacity  and  dedication  to  this  issue 
that  so  much  data  has  been  accumulated.  It 
is  obvious  on  the  basis  of  1600  exhibits  that 
there  are  gross  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  regards  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  Convention. 

Human  Rights  within  the  Soviet  Union 
are  constantly  violated.  The  most  flagrant 
denial  of  the  basic  human  right,  the  right  to 
lile.  was  wiped  out  by  Moscow  in  the  down- 
ing of  KAL  007.  This  great  crime  against 
humanity  is  receiving  world  condemnation, 
and  rightfully  .so.  But.  everyday  the  Soviet 
Union  willfully  and  consistently  violates 
human  rights  and  these  violations  are  total- 
ly ignored  by  the  world  press  as  well  as  by 
the  American  media. 

At  this  time.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  4 
million  political  prisoners  who  are  languish- 
ing in  Soviet  concentration  camps  or  are 
being  injected  with  mind  boggling  drugs  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  for  speaking  out 
against  the  denial  of  basic  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the.se  brave  men  and  women  and  their  noble 
struggle.  I  am  talking  about  your  ordinary 
Ukrainian  citizens  and  their  right  to  com- 
municate. 

The  flow  of  mail  between  people  across 
international  boundaries  is  guaranteed  by 
various  treaties  and  covenants  that  the 
Soviet  Union  signed.  Yet.  it  Is  clear  that 
there  is  a  definite  calculated  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  government  not  to  abide  by  these 
agreements. 

Freedom  of  communication,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  various  provisions  are 
considered  by  the  Soviets  to  be  a  'prive- 
lege  ".  and  not  a  right.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  using  this  ■'right'  to  isolate  non- 
Ru.sslan  groups,  by  denying  them  a  lifeline 
to  the  outside  world.  They  do  it  by  fal-sely 
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signing  registered  mail  and  then  confiscat- 
ing the  mail  or  by  returning  legitimate  mall 
marked  addressee  unknown",  when  in  fact 
our  sources  verify  that  the  addressees  are 
living  at  the  stated  address.  In  other  in- 
stances postal  items  have  been  confiscated, 
opened.  Inspected  and  simply  discarded. 
There  is  also  a  calculated  program  of  har- 
assment through  surcharges  on  parcel  post 
items. 

To  this  end,  I  have  submitted  exhibits  958, 
959.  960  pertaining  to  service  charges  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ilcen.sed  postal  services.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  submitted  documents  entered 
as  exhibit  904  In  which  people  in  Ukraine 
were  asked  to  refuse  packages  by  their  own 
postal  authorities.  This  occurred  in  April 
1983  in  IvanoFrankivsk  region  of  Ukraine 
and  were  verified  by  tourists.  In  another  in- 
stance, the  Soviet  Postal  Authorities  had 
the  gall  to  tell  one  addressee  Do  not  accept 
this  package,  it  isn't  honorable.  Soon  no  one 
will  be  getting  packages. ' 

Furthermore,  we  submitted  exhibit  536  in 
which  we  talked  about  the  need  for  more 
action  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the 
concern  over  the  high  charges  being 
charged  by  the  parcel  services  licensed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  doing  business  at  some  40 
locations  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
urge  you.  to  lake  a  .strong  look  at  these 
parcel  services  and  determine  if  they  should 
in  some  fashion  be  supervised  by  the  Feder- 
al Oovernment. 

The  fragile  lifeline  between  those  U.S. 
citizens  who  wish  to  correspond  with  friends 
or  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  tenu- 
ous because  of  Soviet  policy  of  isolating  in- 
dividuals from  the  outside  world  thru  the 
non-delivery  of  mail.  In  most  instances  the 
families  are  without  any  political  involve- 
ment what-soever  and  yet.  their  mail  does 
not  reach  them  or  the  mail  that  they  send 
out  to  their  relatives  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  is  held  back.  Their  letters  are  not  po- 
litical, they  are  simply  personal  correspond- 
ence. Mali  is  their  only  connection  with 
families  and  friends  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  parcels  sent  to  them,  in  many 
cases,  are  their  only  means  of  sustenance. 

The  mailing  of  parcels  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  costly  and  difficult  proposition.  The 
import  tax  is  so  steep  that  it  almost  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  parcel  itself.  The  assessed 
value  of  some  items  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  many  times  their  normal  value. 
Also,  the  Soviet  government  imposed  strict- 
er regulations  with  regard  to  how  many 
Items  could  be  sent  in  a  single  parcel.  In 
some  cases  the  packages  do  not  get  through 
even  though  the  sender  has  prepaid  for  the 
package,  the  Soviet  authorities  simply  con- 
fiscate the  package  for  their  own  use  and 
tell  the  addressee  that  the  package  got  lost. 
In  other  instances  the  parcel  is  returned 
without  any  explanations  and  the  sender 
has  to  redeem  the  package  by  paying  as 
high  as  $60. 

The  Soviet  government  comes  out  the 
winner,  it  receives  the  hard  currency  it  so 
desperately  needs  and.  in  the  process  it  fur- 
ther dehumanizes  and  isolates  the  family 
for  whom  the  package  was  intended. 

In  documents  entered  as  exhibit  961  thru 
and  including  1046  we  have  submitted  evi- 
dence about  high  service  charges  by  the 
Soviet  licen.sed  parcel  services  and  the  high 
surcharges  upon  the  return  of  the  merchan- 
dl.se  to  this  country. 

The  most  notorious  violation  of  mail  com- 
munication is  into  Soviet  concentration 
camps.  Various  Human  Rights  organizations 
regularly  send  letters  of  support  to  political 
prisoners,    although,    these    letters    never 
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reach  the  political  prisoner  invariably  they 
hear  about  them. 

This  spring  President  Reagan  received  a 
letter  smuggled  out  of  concentration  camp 
=  36.  which  is  part  of  a  vast  penal  gulag  lo- 
cated near  the  city  of  Perm.  Ru.ssia.  The 
letter  initiated  by  Mykola  Rudenko.  poet 
and  founding  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group,  and  signed  by  9  political  pris- 
oners, asked  President  Reagan  to  help  form 
an  international  commission  to  inspect 
Soviet  prison  camps.  They  said  that  lawless- 
ness is  so  widespread  that  it  is  no  longer 
merely  a  question  of  violation  of  human 
rights,  but  of  premeditated  inhumanity.  In 
their  appeal  to  the  President,  they  stated 
that  not  a  single  letter  from  abroad  reached 
the  camp  in  the  last  several  years.* 
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NOTICE  THAT  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
WILL  SEEK  A  RULE  LIMITING 
GERMANE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R    '27.=.5 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

111  Mirmii.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  for  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
is  .seeking  a  rule  which  would  limit 
germane  amendments  to  the  bill.  H.R. 
2755,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Authorization  Act  of 
1983,  which  was  reported  from  the 
committee  on  September  15.  1983. • 


BR.AVF  Mt:N'.   I-rriLK  MISSION 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

. f  .  \:  It'  ■i-si  , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  has  once  again  voiced  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  view  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Lebanon.  In  an 
editorial  on  October  30.  the  Mercury 
said  the  men  who  died  in  Lebanon 
were  honorable  men.  but  that  the 
"policy  that  sent  them  to  Beirut  de- 
serves no  such  honor." 

Along  with  my  colleague  Don  Ed- 
wards. I  urge  Members  to  consider 
carefully  this  thoughtful  editorial: 
Brave  Men.  Futile  Mission 
Having  relinquished  the  moral  high 
ground  in  Orenada.  President  Reagan 
sought  to  regain  it  in  Lebanon  last  week, 
suggesting  to  Americans  that  to  alter  the 
nation's  course  in  Beirut  would  dishonor  the 
dead. 

Pew  politicians  ever  have  so  skillfully  at- 
tempted to  enlist  America's  emotions  to  em- 
brace such  a  futile  mission. 

Who  among  us  does  not  mourn  the  death 
of  the  more  than  200  Americans?  Who  does 
not  long  to  believe  that  our  brave  country- 
men died  for  a  great  and  distinguished 
cause?  Who  could  fail  to  hope  that  though 
their  lives  were  lost,  their  peace  mission  was 
not? 


The  president  understood  the  dtpili  of 
our  feelings  and  our  instinctive  desire  for 
both  vengeance  and  purpo.se.  And  he  ap- 
pealed to  our  hearts,  not  our  minds. 

Brave  young  men  have  been  taken  from 
us.  Many  others  have  been  grievously 
wounded."  he  said.  Are  we  to  tell  them 
their  sacrifice  was  wasted?  They  gave  their 
lives  in  defense  of  our  national  security 
every  bit  as  much  as  any  man  who  ever  died 
fighting  a  war.  We  must  not  strip  every 
ounce  of  meaning  and  purpose  from  their 
courageous  sacrifice  .  .  . 

•We  cannot  and  will  not  dishonor  them 
now  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  by 
failing  to  remain  as  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  they 
have  been.  " 

He  seemed  to  suggest  that  those  who  love 
their  fellow  Americans  must  not  now  criti- 
cize the  policies  that  placed  them  in  Beirut. 
Failure  to  invest  confidence  in  America's 
presence  in  Lebanon,  the  president  seemed 
to  say.  is  to  desecrate  our  fallen  comrades. 

But  painful  as  they  may  be.  the  deaths  of 
Americans  cannot  now  be  made  to  rational- 
ize a  policy  that  was  flawed  from  the  start. 
Conscience  and  reason  demand  that  those 
who  believe  the  president  was  wrong  to  send 
Marines  to  Beirut  do  not  now  justify  their 
deaths  by  accepting  the  president's  Mideast 
mission. 

Reagan  has  failed  to  show  that  either  Is- 
rael's security  or  our  own  demands  an 
American  presence  in  Beirut.  Nor  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  our  presence  there 
is  building  or  even  keeping  the  peace.  If 
Israel  remains  confident  of  its  safety  with 
the  Syrians  occupying  the  Bekaa  'Valley, 
why  cannot  we? 

The  Marines  should  not  wilndraw  imme- 
diately. Having  been  wounded  by  a  faceless 
enemy  against  whom  retaliation  has  not 
been  possible,  the  United  States  should  take 
no  action  that  suggests  it  can  be  so  easily  in- 
timidated. 

But  our  troops  should  withdraw  soon. 
America  should  not  persist  in  implementing 
a  military  mission  that  has  no  genuine  hope 
of  success.  Amin  Gemayal  and  other  leaders 
in  Lebanon  should  be  given  60  days  to  begin 
seriou.s  reconciliation  moves.  After  that, 
American  forces  should  pull  out.  at  least  to 
offshore  ships. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marines  must  recog- 
nize they  are  not  a  neutral  force  in  Beirut 
and  must  therefore  adopt  the  defensive  pos- 
ture of  troops  in  a  deadly  war  zone. 

At  home.  Americans  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  should  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  says  criticism  of  the  nation's  for- 
eign policy  either  endangers  troops  or  dis- 
honors the  dead. 

This  emotional  appeal  and  the  ensuing 
failure  to  ask  "Why^  "  is  precisely  what  led 
to  57.000  American  deaths  in  'Vietnam. 

American  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  must 
be  protected  regardless  of  the  policy  that 
placed  them  there.  But  we  must  not  stifle 
criticism  of  that  policy  when  it  is  wrong.  To 
do  so  sacrifices  reason  when  it  is  most 
needed  to  protect  against  further  deaths. 

What  greater  waste  can  there  be  than  to 
spill  more  American  blood  on  a  mission  that 
defies  success? 

The  Americans  who  died  in  Beirut  felt  it 
was  their  duty  to  .serve  their  country  as  sol- 
diers. They  were  honorable  men.  But  the 
policy  that  sent  them  to  Beirut  deserves  no 
such  honor.  To  try  now  to  cover  that  policy 
with  glory  would,  indeed,  denigrate  the  sur- 
vivors as  well  as  the  dead.» 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  C'ALlfUKiNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  fine  record 
of  service  compiled  during  the  last 
four  decades  by  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  at  China  Lake  in  my  district. 

China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center 
celebrates  its  40th  year  of  service  on 
Friday.  November  4.  and  it  has  indeed 
been  a  distinguished  40  years  for  the 
center.  Most  of  the  conventional  air- 
borne weaponry  used  by  the  free 
world  today  was  developed  at  China 
Lake  NWC,  which  is  the  Navy's  top  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion center  for  air  warfare  systems. 
More  than  550  different  programs  en- 
compassing all  .sorts  of  weapons  and 
technology  are  carried  on  at  NWC. 
which  is  quite  a  large  mission  for  a  fa- 
cility created  at  an  i.solated  desert 
cro.ssroads. 

In  1943,  the  Navy  needed  more  room 
for  a  new  proving  ground  for  its  avia- 
tion ordnance,  and  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  needed  space  to 
test  a  new  3.5-inch  aircraft  rocket 
being  considered  for  use  as  a  weapon 
in  World  War  II,  The  Navy  and  Cal- 
Tech  started  looking  for  a  site,  and 
they  settled  on  the  Indian  Wells 
Valley.  150  miles  out  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  from  Los  Angeles.  Virtually 
overnight,  a  test  center  and  accompa- 
nying community  sprang  up.  In  the 
years  following  World  War  II.  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Testing  Station 
(which  became  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  in  1967)  was  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  developing  such  weapons  as  the 
Zuni  rocket,  the  Shrike  antiradiation 
mi.ssile.  the  Polaris  missile,  and  the 
Sidewinder  guided  mi.ssile  used  by  our 
Navy  pilots  in  1981  to  shoot  down  two 
Libyan  jets  which  attacked  them  over 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  work  carried  on  at  China  Lake 
is  vitally  important  to  our  national  de- 
fense. NWC's  motto  is  "Insuring  a 
Modern  Navy."  and  the  technology  de- 
veloped at  China  Lake  will  help  keep 
all  of  our  armed  services  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenges  posed  to 
America's  security  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  working  at  China  Lake 
Naval  Weapons  Center.  They  are  a 
group  of  dedicated  people,  and  they 
deserve  a  grateful  salute  from  the  rest 
of  us  as  NWC  reaches  its  40th  anniver- 
sary. It  truly  takes  the  right  stuff  "  to 
keep  our  Nation's  defenses  prepared, 
and  these  people  have  it.* 
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1983  SIDNEY  R.  HAHIS  A'AAiiU  TO 
DONALD  O.  SCHNUCK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdar/.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  18,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Food  Marketing  Institute, 
the  trade  association  for  food  whole- 
salers and  retailers.  The  high  point  of 
the  evening  was  the  presentation  of 
the  most  esteemed  award  in  the  super- 
market industry— the  Sidney  R.  Rabb 
award.  It  is  given  to  an  individual  who 
has  demonsli  ated  outstanding  concern 
for  the  consumer,  the  industry,  and 
the  community.  This  year,  the  award 
was  presented  to  my  constituent  and 
very  dear  friend,  Donald  O.  Schnuck. 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Schnuck  Markets  of  Bridgeton,  Mo. 
Rather  than  try  to  paraphrase  the 
evening's  remarks,  I  will  read  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  presentation: 

Text  of  Presentation  of  198,"»  Sidney  R. 

Rabb  Award  to  Donald  O.  Schnuck  by 

Byron     Allumbauch.     Chairman.     Food 

Marketing  Institute 

Now  let  s  turn  to  the  award  tonight.  And 
once  a^ain  we  find  the  award  goe.s  to  a 
family  it  ha.s  vi.sited  before.  The  winner  of 
the  1983  Sidney  R  Rabb  Award  i.s  Donald 
O.  Schnuck.  the  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Schnuck  Market.s,  Inc. 

He  and  his  father  and  brother.  Ed.  found- 
ed the  company  when  they  .sold  their  neigh- 
borhood grocery  store.s.  which  they  had  in- 
dividually operated  after  World  War  II  in 
St.  Louis.  They  pooled  their  resources  to 
buy  one  supermarket  in  1952. 

Since  then,  the  company  has  grown  into 
the  largest  retail  food  chain  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  enjoys  the  largest  market  .share  by 
a  comfortable  margin  Schnucks  now  oper- 
ates 60  supermarkets  in  Mi.ssouri.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Beyond  that,  the  company  is  completely 
integrated.  It  operates  its  own  mechanized 
warehou.ses  and  distribution  faeilily.  an  egg- 
laying  farm  and  feed  mill,  and  a  dairy  proc- 
es.sing  plant, 

Don  ha.s  long  been  committed  to  serving 
the  consumer,  whieh  is  the  ba.sic  business 
philo.sophy  responsible  for  his  success, 
Schnucks  has  been  innovative  through  the 
years  in  initiating  dialogue  with  consumer 
leaders  and  being  the  first  to  offer  new  con- 
sumer programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fad.  Schnucks  was  prob- 
ably the  first  company  to  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  Mi.s-souri's  leading  consumer 
activist,  favoring  scanning  with  shelf  pric- 
ing. This  came  in  the  face  of  intense  labor 
and  political  opposition, 

Don  has  received  numerous  civic  and  mar- 
keting awards  during  his  career.  He  has 
been  heavily  involved  in  the  St.  Loui.s  Com- 
munity, 

Currently.  Don  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  St,  Louis  Children's  Hos- 
pital, In  that  capacity,  he  al.so  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  in  St,  Louis,  This 
medical  center  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
U.S. 
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During  his  more  than  ten  years  of  service 
to  Children's  Hospital.  Don  has  served  on 
nearly  every  committee  of  the  hospital.  He 
was  particularly  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning for  a  new  84  million  dollar  Children's 
Hospital  — which  will  open  its  doors  in  the 
spring  of  1984 

This  is  a  500  thousand-.square-foot  facility, 
which,  in  Don's  words,  is  "destined  to 
become  the  premier  provider  of  children's 
health  care  in  the  United  Slates,  if  not  the 
world,  because  of  our  already  established 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  research 
and  teaching  children's  hospitals  in  the 
U,S," 

Don  holds  directorships  on  the  boards  of 
Mercantile  Bancorporation.  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  and  the  YMCA  of  Greater 
St,  Louis. 

Don  is  the  immediate  past  chairman  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  of  Mississippi 
Valley.  As  a  long-time  supporter,  he  has 
served  on  that  board  for  nine  years.  This 
has  been  the  leading  J  A  program  m  the 
country  for  the  past  20  years.  He  has  guided 
thi-  direction  of  JA  programs  .so  that  during 
the  last  school  year.  16  thousand  students 
participated  in  the  Mi.ssissippi  Valley  pro- 
gram. 

Of  those.  85  hundred  high  school  students 
participated  in  traditional  JA  companies. 
The  remaining  75  hundred  were  eighth  and 
ninth  graders  who  studied  business  topics 
with  a  guest  business  consultant  in  their 
social  studies  classes  once  a  week  for  15 
weeks. 

In  a  new  pilot  program,  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  are  learning  basic  business  princi- 
ples. During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of 
Junior  Achievement.  Don  appointed  a  long- 
range  planning  committee  and  successfully 
directed  its  work. 

He  has  also  been  personally  responsible 
for  continuous  fund-raising  activities.  For 
example,  he  .secured  an  80  thousand  dollar 
donation  of  tools  and  equipment  from  an- 
other St.  Louis  firm, 

Don  IS  an  active  member  of  Civic  Progress. 
This  is  an  association  of  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  large  corporations  with  headquarters 
in  St,  Louis,  It  was  established  to  encourage 
business  participation  in  community  affairs, 
Don  has  .served  on  many  government  food 
industry  committees  and  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  John  Burroughs 
School. 

In  1982.  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Maryville 
College  in  St,  Louis,  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Epstlon  Chapter  of  Beta 
Gamma  and  the  National  Honor  Society, 
and  a  recipient  of  the  DeMolay  Legion  of 
Honor  degree, 

Don  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Pood  Mar- 
keting Institute  and  its  predecessor  organi- 
zations. Don  .served  as  chairman  of  FMI 
from  1979  to  1981,  One  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments during  his  term  was  the  creation 
of  the  Industry  Relations  Committee.  This 
panel  helps  maximize  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  food  retailers,  wholesalers 
and  suppliers— for  the  benefit  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  consumers  we  serve. 

He  .served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al A.s.sociation  of  Pood  Chains.  And  he  con- 
tinues to  .serve  on  numerous  committees  of 
the  institute, 

Don  attended  Washburn  University  in 
Topeka.  Kan.sas  and  Washington  University 
in  St,  Louis-majoring  in  business  adminis- 
tration. He  served  as  a  commi.ssioned  officer 
in  the  U.S,  Navy  during  World  War  Two, 
Don  and  his  wife.  Doris,  have  six  children 
and  nine  grandchildren. 
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Uon  IS  a  native  of  St,  Louis,  and  he  takes 
his  commitment  to  the  community  very  seri- 
ously. I  would  like  to  close  by  relating  one 
example  that  shows  how  he  lives  up  to  that 
commitment. 

Last  December  St,  Louis  was  hit  by  di.sas 
trous  floods.  Literally  overnight,  thousands 
of  people  were  left  homeless.  Don  stepped 
in  immediately,  even  before  the  official  dis- 
aster relief  could  be  organized.  His  company 
donated  50  thousand  dollars  in  food,  trans- 
portation and  services  to  aid  the  victims, 

Don  worked  with  the  emergency  crews  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Red  Cross,  per- 
sonally seeing  to  it  that  emergency  sup- 
plies—ranging from  food  to  medical  supplies 
to  baby  food  and  disposable  diapers— were 
transported  from  the  Schnucks  warehouses 
to  where  they  were  needed. 

Once  Don  got  the  ball  rolling,  other  St, 
Louis  companies  responded  in  a  similar  way. 
Numerous  suppliers  and  manufacturers  of- 
fered assistance,  because  they  knew  they 
had  a  responsible  and  organized  clearing 
house  to  distribute  the  goods  they  wished  to 
donate. 

Don  provided  a  facility  near  the  flooded 
area,  which  was  desperately  needed  to  proc- 
ess victims  and  to  use  as  a  staging  area  for 
supplies  for  the  Salvation  Army,  In  fact, 
this  facility  stayed  open  into  the  spring  of 
this  year  while  the  Salvation  Army  contin- 
ued its  clean-up  work, 

Schnuck  employees  responded  to  his  lead- 
ership by  donating  their  own  time  to  sort 
clothing  and  clean  up  the  homes  of  fellow 
employees  who  are  victims  of  the  flooding. 
The  employees  even  organized  their  own 
victim  relief  fund  for  their  colleagues, 
which  included  cash  donations  and  Christ- 
mas gifts,  as  well. 

That  is  the  sort  of  response  that  Don 
Schnuck  makes  when  he  takes  on  a  project. 
And  that  is  the  response  his  leadership 
brings  out  in  other  people,  Don.  congratula 
lions,  the  award  is  well  deserved.* 


\'A1'11)  I)V;PI.(1YM1-M    FORCE 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 


IN    I  lit    HMr-,h   i:V    HH'HKShNT,-\TIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr  LANTOS,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
turbuleiU  Middle  East,  it  is  critical 
that  the  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  clearly  understand  who  are 
our  truly  dependable  allies. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
a  thoughtful  and  analytical  article 
from  the  New  Republic  of  November 
14.  1983, 

Vapid  Deployment  Force 

The  massacre  of  Marines  in  Beirut  graphi- 
cally illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain an  American  presence  in  Lebanon  and 
how  determined  are  those  opposed  to  it. 
The  Persian  Gulf,  certainly  as  important  to 
the  United  Stales  as  Lebanon,  is  at  least  as 
great  a  challenge.  President  Carter  declared 
it  such  vital  interest  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  use  military  force  if  neces- 
sary to  defend  it.  For  a  long  time,  the 
United  States  didn't  have  to.  The  Shah  of 
Iran  was  a  strong  and  willing  surrogate. 
Since  his  fall,  the  U.S.  has  been  running 
around  the  area  trying  to  find  someone  to 
defend  its  interest  in  the  Gulf,  It  is  a  serious 
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problem  that  has  yielded  a  string  of  unseri- 
ous  solutions, 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  was  partial  to  Iraq, 
True.  Iraq  was  and  is.  the  most  virulently 
anti-American  Arab  state  in  the  Gulf,  It  has 
spearheaded  the  Arab  rejection  of  Camp 
David,  led  the  boycott  of  Anwar  Sadat,  and 
backed  the  Abu  Nidal  gang,  whose  specialty 
IS  equal  opportunity  terror  (it  attacks  Pales- 
tinian moderates  and  European  synagogues, 
anything  to  make  peace  more  difficult). 
Bravely  refusing  to  confu.se  power  with 
principle.  Mr,  Brzezinski  advocated  a  tilt 
toward  Iraq  because  of  its  strength,  Iraq  put 
its  strength  on  display  by  picking  a  war  with 
a  convulsed  and  almo.st  technologically  dis- 
armed Iran,  Iraq  now  finds  itself  desperate 
ly  suing  for  peace,  (Now  that  Iraq  has  been 
beaten,  there  are  voices  in  the  current  Ad- 
mini.stralion  calling  for  a  new  lilt  to  Iraq,  a 
development  that  proves  once  again  that 
when  ignorance  is  wedded  to  stubbornness  il 
can  tran.scend  even  ideology.) 

Next  there  was  Egypt,  Operation  Bright 
Star,  which  featured  Egyptian  and  Ameri- 
can boys  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  desert 
as  spectacular  live  bombing  runs  took  place 
overhead,  was  a  symbol  of  American  Egyp- 
tian military  cooperation.  The  difficulty 
had  to  do  with  sub.stance.  When  Libya  in- 
vaded Chad  earlier  thus  year,  the  United 
States  land  then  France)  looked  for  ways  to 
stop  its  advance.  Not  only  did  President  Mu- 
barak not  lift  a  finger  on  behalf  of  Chad, 
but  when  the  United  States  sent  AWACS 
planes  to  the  Sudan  as  a  warning  to  Qad- 
dafi.  Egypt  hastened  to  as.sure  the  world 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  Ameri- 
can action.  Next  customer. 

The  perennial  candidate  for  defender  of 
American  interests  in  the  Gulf,  the  Harold 
Stassen  of  the  region,  is  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  The  point  of  the  AWACS  sale  of 
1981.  and  the  F-15  .sale  of  1978,  was  to 
induce  the  Saudi  rulers  into  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States,  To  that  end 
we've  given  them  enough  sophisticated 
equipment  to  .sink  the  New  Jersey,  and  that 
for  an  armed  force  about  half  the  size  of 
New  York  City's  (excluding  Guardian 
Angels),  Yet  Saudi  Arabia  is  so  weak  that  it 
cannot  even  defend  its  interests  in  the  Gulf, 
let  alone  ours.  Its  current  idea  of  defense  is 
to  throw  money  at  Iraq  .so  it  can  fight  Iran, 
And  as  for  military  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  the  Saudis  make  a  point  of 
refusing  any.  as  a  way  of  placating  their  en- 
emies. Their  loud  and  frequent  protesta- 
tions of  neutrality  always  feature  the  decla- 
ration that  they  will  not  permit  American 
use  of  their  military  facilities.  They  long 
ago  shut  down  their  U.S,  air  bases;  they  in- 
sisted that  the  AWACS  sent  to  defend  them 
be  transfered  to  Saudi  control  (that  was  the 
point  of  the  .sale);  and  they  regularly  pres- 
sure the  .smaller  Gulf  .slates  to  embrace  a 
similar  neutrality. 

The  reduclio  ad  absurdum  of  a  policy  of 
relying  on  moderate  Arabs  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  lean  on  the 
weakest  reed  of  them  all.  King  Hu.ssein  of 
Jordan;  and  now  this  has  happened.  For  two 
years  the  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
secrellv  training  and  preparing  to  equip 
Jordan  with  advanced  aircraft,  sophisticated 
anti-aircraft  missiles,  and  light  tanks,  for 
.,  .  a  Jordanian  rapid  deployment  force,  to 
fly  around  the  Middle  East  putting  out  anti- 
American  and  anti-moderate-Arab  fires. 

It's  hard  to  know  where  to  start  on  this 
one.  Hussein  has  never  been  known  to 
deploy  anything  rapidly,  and  certainly  not 
an  armed  force  in  defense  of  others"  inter- 
ests. He  can  barely  defend  his  own.  As  for 
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larger  issues.  Hussein,  to  put  it  kindly, 
doesnt  like  to  get  out  front.  He  refuses  to 
act  without  an  Arab  consensus  at  his  back, 
which  is  as  good  as  a  pledge  of  paralysis.  Six 
months  ago  he  gave  up  a  chance  to  pursue 
President  Reagans  Middle  East  peace 
plan— which  promised  to  return  the  West 
Bank  to  him— because  he  couldnt  get  Yasir 
Arafals  permission.  This  is  the  man  we 
expect  to  throw  his  armed  forces  into  the 
breach  when  we  need  him  in  the  Gulf? 

This  plan  is  now  said  to  be  jeopardized  by 
public  exposure.  Why"'  Because  Hussein, 
like  other  Arab  moderates,  is  afraid  of  being 
perceived  as  militarily  linked  to  the  United 
States.  The  point  of  most  secret  agreements 
is  to  keep  them  from  enemy  eyes;  a  secret 
agreement  with  Hussein,  however,  must  be 
kept  from  his  own  people,  and  from  others 
on  whose  behalf  military  force  is  presum- 
ably to  be  deployed.  Some  agreement. 

The  most  disagreeable  bit  of  rationaliza- 
tion to  defend  this  zany  idea  was  produced 
by  the  Admini-stralion  official  who  argued 
that  in  the  light  of  Israeli  ■retrenchment" 
the  United  States  had  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
help.  But  the  Jordanian  R.D.F,  idea  came 
up  two  years  ago.  when  Israeli  retrench- 
ment was  hardly  an  issue,  (That  was  when 
Israel  was  retrenching  its  way  into  Iraqi  nu- 
clear reactors,)  Israeli  "retrenchment""  is 
barely  two  months  old.  It  consists  of  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Beirut  (the  United  States 
had  oppo.sed  the  original  advance)  to  the 
twenty-five-mile  line  which  only  a  year  ago 
critics  had  proclaimed  the  limit  of  legiti- 
mate Israeli  .security  interests  in  Lebanon. 

How  does  the  United  States  defend  its  in- 
terests in  the  Gulf?  If  it  wants  to  rely  on  a 
surrogate,  theres  only  one  nation  in  the 
area  that  is  a  strong,  .stable,  and  organic 
ally.  Its  people  dont  have  to  be  denied  in- 
formation about  military  arrangements 
with  the  United  States,  its  military  can 
project  force  from  Uganda  to  Iraq  (the  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates,  as  some  would  have  it), 
and  it  has  more  than  once  welcomed  mili- 
tary cooperation  with  the  United  States. 

The  United  Stales  may  choose  not  to  avail 
itself  of  Israel,  In  thai  case  it  must  do  ihe 
work  of  a  great  power  and  rely  on  it.self ,• 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GREAT 
GEORGE  HALAS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

I.\  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu'sdav.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mi,  GOODLING,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  31.  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its 
great  personalities,  football's  George 
Halas.  Mr,  Halas  owned  the  National 
Football  League's  Chicago  Bears  since 
the  early  1920's  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  profes- 
sional football.  Through  his  unbridled 
efforts.  Mr.  Halas  helped  make  profes- 
sional football  one  of  the  major  enter- 
tainment mediums  in  our  Nation 
today.  He  was  in.slrumental  in  bring- 
ing pleasure  and  enjoyment  into 
countless  American  homes. 

George  Halas'  accomplishments  in 
the  sporting  world  are  innumerable;  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
try  to  cite  just  a  few.  For  a  short  time 
he  plaved  rightfield  for  the  New  York 
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Yankees  before  being  replaced  by  one 
Babe  Ruth,  whose  prominence  in  that 
sport  need  not  be  mentioned.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  team  that  won 
the  1919  Rose  Bowl.  As  a  coach  and 
owner.  George  Halas'  teams  had  un- 
paralleled success.  He  coached  the 
Chicago  Bears  to  326  wins  and  5 
league  championships. 

Perhaps  my  most  important  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Halas  should  not  be 
made  about  his  career  in  sports,  but  of 
his  personal  commitment  to  his  fellow 
man  and  his  Nation.  He  was  a  fiercely 
loyal  and  principled  man  who  was 
greatly  respected  by  those  who  came 
to  know  him.  On  two  occasions,  he  left 
his  civilian  life  to  serve  his  Nation  in 
the  U.S.  Navy— during  World  War  I 
and  again  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  e.xpress 
my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Halas'  accom- 
plishments and  recognize  the  out- 
standing contribution  he  ha.s  made  to 
the  American  lifestyle.  My  prayers 
and  sympathy  go  out  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones.  The  Nation  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  colorful  and  significant  per- 
sonalities.* 


nKFTcri  .si'PN'DiNr. 
HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

Of  .SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KtPRfcSENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
ago  the  Congress  enacted  the  Budget 
Act  in  order  to  control  spending.  The 
Federal  deficit  in  that  year  was  a  little 
more  than  $4.5  billion.  In  the  follow- 
ing years,  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents,  there  were 
Federal  Government  deficits  ranging 
from  $27  billion  to  $110  billion.  Now  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  deficit  has  risen 
to  $195  billion. 

These  deficits  have  placed  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  our  already  weakened 
economy.  Deficit  spending  forces  the 
Government  to  borrow  available  credit 
which  then  diminishes  the  amount  of 
capital  available  in  the  private  sector 
for  investment  and  personal  borrow- 
ing. 

For  too  many  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  deficit  spending 
to  finance  Government  programs.  I. 
for  one.  am  tired  of  financing  Govern- 
ment spending  splurges  with  deficits 
that  weaken  the  economy  and  leave  a 
debt  that  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  pay.  It 
is  time  to  tear  up  the  national  credit 
card  by  adopting  a  new.  bold,  and  ef- 
fective budget  strategy  which  will 
force  this  Congress  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions. 

That  new  strategy  is  the  pay  as  you 
go  budget.  This  budget  proposal  is  a 
workable  and  nonpartisan  plan.  It  is 
similar  to  the  budget  procedures  used 
by  over  40  of  our  Stale  governments. 
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It  does  not  mean  that  spenduig  cannot 
increase:  it  does  mean  that  new  spend- 
ing will  not  mean  new  deficits. 

The  operation  of  the  pay  as  you  go 
process  is  very  simple.  Under  this  plan, 
we  would  establish  a  spending  baseline 
at  the  current  year's  budget  outlay 
total. 

Pay  as  you  go  prohibits  the  Govern- 
ment from  spending  any  more  money 
ne.xt  year  than  it  did  this  year,  unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  totally  offset 
that  new  spending  either  by  raising 
revenues  or  by  cutting  spending  else- 
where in  the  budget.  Unlike  a  strict 
budget  freeze,  pay  as  you  go  permits 
additional  spending  above  the  current 
spending  levels— for  education,  de- 
fense, social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, highways,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram—but only  if  \^'e  are  willing  to  pay 
for  those  new  spending  decisions.  Pay 
as  you  go  says  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
President,  and  to  our  constituents  that 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  pay  for 
our  spending  decisions  rather  than  de- 
ferring payment  by  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Implementation  of  the  pay  as  you  go 
process  will  achieve  a  rapid  reduction 
in  Federal  deficits.  It  will  stop  the 
Federal  Government  from  consuming 
the  credit  which  is  required  to  finance 
economic  growth  and  provide  jobs. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  if  pay  as  you  go  had 
been  adopted  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1982.  the  Federal  budget 
would  have  run  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$27  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Now  we 
are  finishing  a  year  with  a  $195  billion 
deficit,  and  it  will  take  us  longer  to  cut 
back  our  deficits  and  balance  the 
budget.  In  the  budget  resolution  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  currently 
operating  under,  the  deficit  for  1986  is 
projected  to  be  $130  billion.  Under  the 
pay  as  you  go  budget,  the  1986  deficit 
would  be  $49  billion.  In  1988  with  pay 
as  you  go.  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

Adoption  of  the  pay  as  you  go 
budget  process  would  be  a  historic 
moment  for  this  Congress.  No  longer 
would  we  continue  to  spend  billions  of 
deficit  dollars  to  conceal  waste,  special 
interest  benefits,  or  outdated  and 
lavish  programs  that  the  economy 
cannot  afford  and  the  voters  do  not 
support. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
the  budget.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  budget  process  fair.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  maybe  even  more  importantly,  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  provide  a  budget  process  that  all 
Americans  can  understand  because  it 
is  very  simple  and  direct. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  this  may 
be  the  most  important  issue  before  us. 
Are  we  going  to  shackle  the  taxpayer, 
the  investor,  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  first-time  home  buyer  with 
$200  billion  deficits?  Or  will  we  be  able 
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to    end    this   spending   drain   on   the 
American  public? 

Over  150  years  ago.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  generation  to  pay  its  own  debts 
as  it  goes.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
follow  Mr.  Jefferson's  instructions.* 


BLATANT  UiyCHlMl.N  A  I  ION 
INHERENT  IN  U.S.  VISA  POLICY 

HON.  NORM.A.N  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland.  Mr. 
James  Prior,  will  be  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington today  as  the  first  stop  on  his 
American  tour.  This  ironic  situation 
clearly  demonstrates  the  blatant  dis- 
crimination inherent  in  the  State  De- 
partment's policy  on  visa  applications. 

Secretary  Prior.  an  appointed 
member  of  the  British  Government  is 
permitted  to  travel  and  speak  freely  in 
the  United  States  regarding  his  Gov- 
ernments  policy  in  Northern  Ireland. 
However,  the  official  spokesman  for 
the  Sinn  Fein  Party.  Joe  Austin,  Rev. 
Ian  Paisley,  and  others  have  been 
denied  visas  and  the  opportunities  af- 
forded Secretary  Prior.  The  denials 
have  even  been  directed  at  officially 
elected  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment from  Northern  Ireland. 

Americans  accustomed  to  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
greatly  resent  the  State  Departments 
denial  of  such  rights  to  those  who 
oppo.se  British  oppression  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

As  a  concerned  member  of  the  ad 
hoc  congressional  committee  on  Irish 
affairs.  I  demand  the  State  Depart- 
ment reevaluate  its  present  policy  and 
institute  a  more  open,  more  fair  visa 
policy  with  respect  to  visitors  from 
Northern  Ireland.* 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  ACID 
RAIN  PROBLEM 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

ur NtW   VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi'ember  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  article  appeared  today  in  the 
New  York  Times  written  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota. 
Gerry  Sikorski.  In  this  article.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi  outlines  very  succinctly  the 
issues  related  to  acid  rain  control  and 
how  we  can  begin  to  deal  with  this 
devastating  problem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article  and  then  to 
endorse  H.R.  3400.  the  acid  rain  con- 
trol legislation  that  Mr.  Sikorski  has 
authored  along  with  Mr.  Waxman. 
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tFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.  19831 
To  Fight  Acid  Rain 
(By  Gerry  Sikorksi) 

Washington.— There  us  a  growing  consen- 
sus in  America  and  the  Congress  that  it  is 
time  to  control  acid  rain  by  reducing  emis- 
sions of  its  two  principal  ingredients,  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide.  But  the  problem 
has  been  wrongly  construed  as  one  facing 
only  the  Northeastern  states,  and  the  solu- 
tion an  Eastern  one.  In  fact,  the  problem  is 
national  in  scope  and  can  be  resolved  only 
with  an  approach  in  which  clean-up  costs 
are  borne  equally  by  all  the  states. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  reported  thai  the  regions  of  the  United 
States  that  are  vulnerable  to  acid  rain 
stretch  from  Florida  to  the  slate  of  Wash- 
ington, and  from  California  to  Maine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Reagan  Administration's 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid  Precipita- 
tion, vast  areas  of  the  South.  Southwest  and 
West  are  vulnerable  to  acid  rain.  In  all  prob- 
ability, acid  rain  will  begin  to  damage  these 
areas  in  coming  decades— if  the  damage  has 
not  in  fact  already  started. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reduce  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  their  main  source:  coal- 
burning  utilities.  One  is  to  require  utilities 
to  switch  from  high-sulfur.  Eastern  coal  to 
low-sulfur  coal  from  the  West.  But  this 
.switch  has  been  strongly  resisted  by  Eastern 
coal-mining  states,  which  stand  to  lose  as 
many  as  300.000  jobs,  according  to  a  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  study. 

The  alternative  is  to  require  utilities  to  in- 
stall sciubbers  to  remove  sulfur  dioxide 
from  plant  emissions.  Scrubbers  are  so 
costly,  however,  that  their  installation 
would  cau.se  double-digit  rate  hikes  in  many 
Midwestern  states. 

The  best  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  pro- 
tecting jobs  and  the  environment  is  national 
cost -sharing,  as  is  proposed  in  the  National 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Act  of  1983.  The 
bill  would  add  a  fee  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
for  each  electric  kilowatt  generated  by 
every  utility  in  the  continental  United 
Stales.  This  would  cost  an  average  Ameri- 
can family  50  to  75  cents  a  month.  The 
money  collected  would  pay  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  onetime  cost  of  installing  scrubbers 
at  ihe  50  dirtiest  plants  in  the  nation. 
Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  would  be  cut  by 
seven  million  tons  a  year  while  allowing  the 
utilities  to  continue  burning  high-sulfur 
Eastern  coal,  protecting  thousands  of 
mining  jobs. 

Beyond  this,  the  legislation  calls  for  re- 
moving four  million  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  a 
year  through  strict  controls  on  new  power 
plants  and  trucks,  and  another  three  million 
tons  a  year  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  a  complex 
formula.  States  that  exceed  a  certain  mini- 
mum level  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  would 
share  in  the  added  reductions  in  proportion 
to  their  contribution  to  the  pollution,  minus 
a  credit  for  reductions  gained  by  cleaning 
up  any  of  the  50  dirtiest  plants  located 
within  their  borders.  For  example,  if  Ohio  is 
responsible  for  10  percent  of  the  nations 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  then  it  would  have 
to  reduce  its  emissions  by  300,000  Ions 
minus  the  reductions  already  gained  by 
placing  scrubbers  on  any  of  the  50  dirtiest 
plants  that  are  located  in  the  state. 

It  is  often  argued  that,  instead  of  mandat- 
ing the  installation  of  scrubbers,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  allow  utilities  to  choose  be- 
tween scrubbers  and  switching  to  alternate 
fuels.  But  utilities  have  already  made  their 
choice,  and  it  is  to  spend  their  pollution 
downwind,  eventually  damaging  the  ecosys- 
tems of  distant   states.   This   irresponsible 
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practice,  with  its  manileslly  harmful  ef- 
fects, must  end. 

Some  have  proposed  a  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions tax.  which  would  put  the  economic 
burden  on  those  who  produce  the  pollution. 
While  this  argument  is  attractive  to  resi- 
dents 3f  the  Northeast,  in  practical  terms  it 
means  that  emissions  would  not  be  reduced. 
The  administrative  complexities  of  an  emis- 
sions tax  are  forbidding,  since  it  would  re- 
quire monitoring  every  power  plant  and  fac- 
tory in  the  country  to  insure  their  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

The  National  Acid  Deposition  Control  Act 
is  gathering  widespread  support.  The 
Denver  Post  has  called  the  approach 
■sound"  and  the  total  price  a  "bargain. ' 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  said  that  the  act  is 
in  Americas  interest,  even  while  pointing 
out  that  most  of  the  damage  is  occurring  in 
the  Northeast.  These  Western  papers  sup- 
port the  measure  because  it  is  fair  and  eco- 
nomical, and  because  it  will  end  an  environ- 
mental assault  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  said  is  costing  the  East  S5  billion 
a  year. 

The  well-documented  destructiveness  of 
acid  rain  is  too  great  to  allow  us  the  luxury 
of  experimenting  with  well-intentioned  but 
untried  and  unacceptable,  ideas.  Instead,  we 
should  seek  a  solution  that  we  know  can 
work.  The  bipartisan  National  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Control  Act  equitably  distributes  the 
economic  burden,  preserves  jobs  and  vigor- 
ously attacks  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 
America  needs  this  legislation  now.« 


DON'T  CUT  FUNDS  FOR 

EDUCATION' 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

I/}    KKNTrcK'; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mt  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kala 
M.  Stroup,  the  president  of  Murray 
State  University.  Murray.  Ky..  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  time.  Dr.  Stroup  writes  regard- 
ing her  deep  concern  about  proposed 
funding  cuts  in  TRIO  programs  which 
benefit  disadvantaged  youth.  In  light 
of  the  successful  Upward  Bound 
project  at  Murray  State  University 
and  at  other  institutions  acro.ss  the 
Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  listen  to  her  plea  for  sup- 
port of  higher  education  and  disadvan- 
taged youth  programs  and  funding. 

Dr.  Stroup's  letter  follows: 

Murray  State  University. 
Murray.  Ky..  Scpteynber  30.  1983. 
Representative  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hubbard:  I  am  writ- 
ing you  to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
proposed  funding  cuts  in  TRIO  programs 
which  benefit  disadvantaged  youth. 

Since  1964.  the  Murray  State  University 
Upward  Bound  Project  has  provided  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  of  the  Jackson  Purchase  by 
helping  them  pursue  a  college  education. 
The  programs  designed  by  our  Upward 
Bound  Project  offer  an  array  of  support 
services  which  help  students  develop  the 
academic,    problem    solving,    and    inquiry 
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skills  and  talents  so  needed  for  success  m 
higher  education. 

The  other  TRIO  program  which  we  oper- 
ate at  Murray  State  is  The  Special  Services 
For  Disadvantaged  Students  Project  which 
serves  low-income,  first  generation,  and  dis- 
abled college  students.  The  special  services 
provided  include  tutoring,  counseling,  indi- 
vidual planning,  and  readers,  interpreters, 
notetakers.  and  typists  for  disabled  stu- 
dents. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  President 
proposes  to  reduce  TRIO  funding  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  by  77  percent.  He  has  not 
included  any  monies  for  Upward  Bound 
projects  in  his  fiscal  year  1984  Budget.  The 
results  of  these  proposed  cuts  would  be  to 
eliminate  all  640  Special  Services  projects 
nationwide,  or  to  cut  all  430  Upward  Bound 
budgets  by  35  percent  and  to  eliminate  230 
Special  Services  projects. 

I  am  asking  for  your  continued  strong  sup- 
port for  TRIO  programs.  In  the  past  w'e 
have  appreciated  your  support  of  funding  of 
TRIO  programs  and  other  higher  education 
legislation.  A  $170  million  level  of  funding 
for  TRIO  would  make  up  for  the  29  percent 
loss  of  real  dollars  (adjusted  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  consumer  price  index)  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  these  pro- 
grams and  your  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Kala  M.  Stroup. • 


COMPUTER  SECURITY 

HON. RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  protecting  computer  and 
automated  information  systems  from 
abuse  has  been  playing  center  stage  in 
the  media  lately. 

In  particular,  the  electronic  trespass- 
ing by  a  group  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
youths  of  the  Los  Alamos  Nuclear 
Laboratory  and  the  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center  has  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  capabilities— 
and  vulnerabilities— of  computer  sys- 
tems across  the  country. 

Because  computer  security  has  inter- 
national as  well  as  domestic  ramifica- 
tions, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
complex  subject  was  a  principal  topic 
of  the  International  Carnahan  Confer- 
ence on  Security  Technology  held  Oc- 
tober 4-6.  1983  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Louise  Giovane  Becker,  specialist  in 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  one  of 
the  country's  leading  experts  in  the 
field  of  computer  security,  presented  a 
significant  paper  at  this  conference 
that  addresses  some  of  the  policy  con- 
cerns related  to  computer  security. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue  and  the  great  insight  which  Mrs. 
Becker  brings  to  the  issue.  I  am  in- 
cluding excerpts  from  her  paper: 
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Computer  and  Communication  Systems  Se 
CURITY  Policy  Considerations  in  a  Tech 
NOLOCicAL  Ace 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  PROBLEM 

Computers  and  associated  technologies 
affect  programs  ranging  from  national  de 
fense.  intelligence,  and  space  programs  to 
air  traffic  control,  health,  manufacturmg. 
financial  activities,  education,  and  personal 
computing  capability.  The  kiroad  spectrum 
of  computer  activities  and  the  value  of  the.se 
resources  prompts  consideration  to  ade 
quale  controls. 

Information  technologies,  including  com- 
puters, telecommunications,  data  networks, 
and  word  processors,  provide  the  framework 
for  the  remarkable  information  age.  While 
these  technologies  are  valuable  resources  in 
themselves  the  data  and  information  han 
died  by  these  innovations  often  represent  a 
considerable  investment. 

In  certain  environments  computer  securi- 
ty is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  man 
agement  effort.  This  is  most  apparent  in  na 
tional  security  systems  in  which  there  is  a 
dedication  to  protecting  information  from 
being  compromised.  The  computer  security 
management  commitment  m  national  de- 
fense arena  is  rarely  found  or  necessarily 
desired  in  other  environments. 

In  some  organizations  there  is  reluctance 
to  institute  computer  security  measures. 
Often  a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  threats  and 
vulnerabilities  is  a  barrier  to  putting  good 
computer  security  practices  to  work 

Many  organizations  do  not  have  an  appro- 
priate set  of  support  systems  to  protect 
computerized  resources.  They  may  even  find 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  responsibil 
ities  or  institute  controls  to  protect  these  re 
sources. 

Another  problem  is  the  reluctance  of  cer 
tain  organizations  to  share  information  on 
the  fact  that  a  penetration  of  their  systems 
has  occurred.  In  these  organizations'  ac- 
knowledgement of  problem  or  threat  will 
not  necessarily  prompt  management  action. 
Fearing  that  the  public  trust  may  be 
harmed,  organizations  may  fail  to  report  or 
remedy  certain  problems. 

THREATS  AND  VULNERABILITIES 

Computer  vulnerabilities,  real  and  imag 
ined.  provide  the  basis  for  the  continuing 
concern    with    protecting    information    re 
sources.  Computers  are  associated  with  the 
critical  functions  (such  as.  air  safety,  bank 
ing.  and  electrical/nuclear  power  controls) 
remain       vulnerable       Specific      computer 
abuses  have  prompted  media  attention  or 
law   enforcement    investigations.   These  are 
indicative  of  the  problems  confronting  com 
pulerized    resources.    Reports   of   computer 
crime,  illegal  use  of  systems,  misuse  of  auto- 
mated information  resources,  and  denial  of 
access  to  information  and  services  contrib- 
utes to  the  concern  with  computer  vulnera 
bilities. 

RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  AND  ORDERING 
PRIORITIES 

The  allocation  of  resources  is  central  to  an 
effective  computer  security  program.  Orga 
nizalions  face  a  difficult  problem  of  balanc 
ing   security    requirements   and   costs.    An 
other  resource  allocation  difficulty  is  the  di 
chotomy  between  systems  performance  and 
organizational  or  mission  objectives  versus 
security  requirements.  In  Federal  agencies 
as  well  as  private  sector  organizations  where 
mission  or  objectives  arc  consistent  with  se 
curity  goals  it  is  often  relatively  easy  to  jus 
tify  the  co.st  of  security.  Organizations  with 
too  few  resources  and  a  limited  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  often  are  reluctant  to 
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allocate  resources  to  security  matters.  In 
many  instances  balancing  the  probability  of 
losses  of  data  or  systems  availability  with 
costly  .security  measures  is  a  dilemma. 

Even  when  resources  are  available  there  is 
the  problem  of  ordering  priorities.  Often  or 
ganizations  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
risks  or  may  not  fully  understand  the  value 
of  the  computerized  resources.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation it  is  difficult  to  set  priorities.  In  addi- 
tion, goals  may  not  alwa.vs  be  sufficiently 
defined  to  provide  a  realistic  framework  (or 
ordering  priorities.  Lack  of  awareness  of  the 
dangers,  poor  identification  of  problems, 
and  limited  understanding  of  the  remedies 
lessens  the  possibility  that  an  appropriate 
set  of  priorities  will  be  identified. 

Another  factor  influencing  ordering  of 
priorities  is  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  a  narrow  interpretation  of  organizational 
goals  or  mission.  This  narrow  perception  of 
goals  may  cause  an  override  of  security  con- 
siderations. For  example,  an  agency  may 
place  a  high  priority  on  its  mission  (such  as 
.sending  out  welfare  or  social  security 
checks)  than  maintaining  good  security 
practices.  The  result  is  that  the  mission  re- 
quirement IS  pursued  and  the  security  meas- 
ure dismissed.  This  condition,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  mission  override  is  a  real  di 
lemma  in  some  Federal  agencies  and  private 
sector  organizations. 

LEGISLATIVE  CONCERN  AND  INTEREST 

Congress  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  com- 
puter security,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
Federal  operations  and  program.s  Through 
the  years  there  has  been  a  continuing  inter 
est  by  the  Congress  in  protecting  informa- 
tion from  unwarranted  disclosure.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  legislation  limiting  certain 
data  from  unwanted  dissemination  has  been 
a  major  congressional  concern.  National  se- 
curity, effectiveness  of  Government  com- 
puters and  information  systems,  privacy  of 
certain  record  systems,  and  protecting  Gov- 
ernment assets  has  prompted  Congress  to 
examine  computer  security  related  matters. 
Decades  of  interest  in  this  subject  cannot  be 
adequately  reflected  in  this  summary,  how 
ever,  this  section  highlights  the  Federal  leg 
islators  in  certain  computer  security  i.ssues. 
namely:  privacy,  computer  crime,  and  Fed- 
eral information  resources  management. 

In  the  98th  Congress  two  bills  relating  to 
computer  crime  are  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Federal  Computer  Systems  Protec- 
tion Act.  H  R  1092.  introduced  by  Rep.  Bill 
Nelson,  addresses  four  distinct  areas;  fraud 
ulent  records  or  data;  unauthorized  utiliza- 
tion of  data;  alteration  or  destruction  of 
data:  and  stealing  products,  .services,  or  data 
associated  with  computers  or  automated  in 
formation  systems. 

H.R  3075.  the  Small  Business  Computer 
Crime  Prevention  Act.  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Ron  Wyden,  is  designed  to  assist  the  .small 
business  community  cope  with  computer 
crime.  The  bill  requires  the  Small  Business 
Administration  establish  a  Task  Force  on 
computer  crime  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  computer  crime  in  the  small 
business  community. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  computer  security  effort  represents 
an  important  aspect  of  resources  manage- 
ment. The  considerable  investment  that 
most  organizations  place  into  computerized 
resources  requires  that  these  assets  be  safe 
guarded.  An  effective  computer  security 
program  contributes  to  an  organizations 
stability  and  productivity.  The  dynamic 
nature  of  the  associated  technologies  and 
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the  dependency  of  the  organization  on  the 
technology  may  require  different  approach- 
es. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  significant 
improvements  and  developments  in  protect- 
ing computer  resources.  The  private  sector 
and  Government  continue  to  make  impor- 
tant com ribiil ions  to  the  development  of 
computer  security  technologies.  The  com- 
munity of  computer  security  experts  has 
raised  managers  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  given  impetus  to  the  u.se  of  appropriate 
security  tools  and  techniques. 

The  commitment  to  computer  security- 
varies  greatly.  Organizations  which  tradi- 
tionally handle  sensitive  data,  especially 
government  classified  information,  lend  to 
dedicate  resources  to  computer  security  ef- 
forts. These  groups  have  developed  stand- 
ards and  operational  procedures  which  sup- 
port the  computer  security  function.  The 
benefits  of  allocating  resources  for  security 
are  understood  and  facilitated  by  manage- 
ment at  all  levels  within  the  organization. 
In  this  environment  it  is  generally  easier  to 
protect  computerized  resources.  In  other  or- 
ganizations whose  history  and  objectives 
may  not  be  as  conducive  to  supporting  the 
computer  security  function  putting  such 
programs  together  remain  difficult.  This 
latter  group  often  consider  computer  and  in- 
formation protection  as  a  luxury  option. 

A  number  of  problems  make  implementa- 
tion of  a  computer  .security  program  diffi- 
cult. A  major  problem  is  faced  by  organiza- 
tions with  little  experience  in  protecting 
computerized  resources.  Instituting  controls 
or  pinpointing  responsibility  is  difficult. 
The  lack  of  trained  personnel  or  in  appro- 
priate resource  allocation  remains  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  role  of  the  computer  security  func- 
tion is  not  always  clearly  defined  or  accept- 
ed in  some  organizations.  There  arc  prob- 
lems with  misplacement  of  the  function. 
Often  the  computer  .security  responsibility 
is  placed  in  the  data  processing  office.  This 
placement  often  makes  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  needed  objectivity  and  to  insure 
that  policies  will  be  followed. 

The  lack  of  computerized  resources  securi- 
ty policies  and  well  documented  practices 
has  presented  a  serious  problem  for  some 
organizations.  The  managers  and  decision- 
makers face  a  special  challenge  in  meeting 
computerized  resources  security  goals;  main- 
taining appropriate  controls  over  resource 
development,  and  improving  the  productivi- 
ty of  information  systems.* 
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CRITICS  Ol    KM  I'ING  PEOPLE 
FREE 

HON,  JOHN  T,  MYERS 

OK  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 
9  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  spoke  with  a  very,  very 
brave  family.  Betty  and  Richard  Cline 
of  Belle  Union.  Ind.,  had  just  received 
word  that  their  .son.  Sgt.  Randy  Cline. 
1st  Battalion,  75th  Rangers  had  given 
his  life  in  the  Grenada  mission.  The 
family  was  proud  of  their  son  and 
brother.  He  was  a  good  ranger.  They 
were  not  angry.  For  that,  they  showed 
a  lot  of  courage.  They  blame  only  the 
Communists  for  his  death.  They  had 


questions,  though,  not  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  our  tfforls  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Caribbean.  Their  question 
was  with  some  people  in  thi.s  country, 
and  they  named  a  few,  the  media,  they 
said,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
trouble  and  what  was  wrong  with  the 
country  instead  of  what  was  good  in 
the  country. 

They  questioned  those  in  politics 
who  do  not  .stand  behind  our  country. 
But  they  mostly  questioned  a  group  of 
students  at  Indiana  University  who 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  at  the  be- 
reavement of  a  few  to  criticize  what 
our  country  was  trying  to  do. 

Randy's  brothers  and  his  father  said 
that  these  students  were  going  to 
school  exercising  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  free  speech,  but  their  state- 
ments would  tear  down  that  very  free- 
dom itself.  By  those  statements  and 
their  actions,  the  Communists  would 
be  encouraged.  They  questioned  how 
anyone  in  this  country  could  be  criti- 
cal of  the  efforts  to  keep  people  free. 

Our  country  is  praying  today  and  all 
of  us  are  in  prayer  with  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  Lebanon 
and  those  w  ho  have  lost  their  lives  on 
Grenada.  My  prayers  today  are  with 
Sergeant  Cline's  widow.  Vera,  their 
unborn  child  due  in  February,  his 
brothers,  his  sister,  his  parents,  his 
grandparents,  and  all  of  tho.se  who 
knew  Randy  and  loved  him.« 


LIBERALS     SHOULD     BE     CHEER- 
ING U.S.  ACTION  IN  GRENADA 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
a  column  by  Morton  Kondracke  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  what  he  has  to  say: 
Liberals  Should  Be  Cheering  U.S.  Action 
IN  Grenada 

Why  so  many  long  faces?  The  United 
Slates  invaded  Grenada  to  save  lives,  oust  a 
gang  of  murderous  thugs,  prevent  establish- 
ment of  a  major  Cuban  military  base  and 
show  that  America  can  use  force  successful- 
ly. We  did  succeed,  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
life.  I  say-I  say  as  a  liberal— hooray! 

Liberals  seem  to  think  they  can't  be  loyal 
to  their  values  unle.ss  they  condemn  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  this  action,  but  it  is  precise- 
ly because  of  their  values  that  they  ought  to 
praise  it. 

Liberals  believe  in  democracy,  and  Reagan 
would  deserve  condemnation  if  he  had  acted 
to  crush  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. The  Nixon  administration  may  have 
done  such  a  thing  in  Chile  but  in  Grenada 
the  United  Slates  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Grenada's  government,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  came  to  power  last  month  in  a  bloody 
coup  that  cost  at  least  18  lives,  including 
that  of  former  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop,  who  had  himself  come  to  power  in  a 
coup,   failed   to   hold  elections  as  promised 
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and  steered  Grenada  into  the  Cuban-Soviet 
political  orbit. 

Under  intense  pressure  from  democratic 
leaders  on  neighboring  islands.  Bishop 
seems  to  have  had  second  thoughts  about 
his  closeness  to  Cuba,  and  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  if  he  could  patch  up  relations. 
Some  critics  contend  that  if  Reagan  had 
only  embraced  him.  the  invasion  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  exactly  to  the 
contrary.  The  minute  Bishop  showed  signs 
of  tilting  ever  so  slightly  away  from  Cuba, 
he  was  ousted  and  murdered. 

That  is  the  appropriate  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  Grenada  and  Afghanistan. 
Some  liberal  columnists  have  likened  the 
U.S.  invasion  to  the  Soviet  inva^biuii  in  1979. 
but  when  the  Soviets  moved  in  they  mur- 
dered a  prime  minister  who  had  shown  some 
independence  of  Moscow  and  they  have 
kept  100.000  troops  in  the  country  to  impose 
their  will  on  a  hostile  population,  using 
poison  gas  in  the  process. 

The  United  States  has  promised  to  with- 
draw swiftly  and  the  people  of  Grenada  will 
be  able  to  elect  their  next  government. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  democracy  is 
better  than  dictatorship  has  to  agree  that 
the  people  of  Grenada  are  better  off  now 
than  they  were  the  week  before  last. 

We  liberals  oppose  the  use  of  force  on 
principle  and  prefer  the  rule  of  law.  But 
honest  people  have  to  admit  that,  unfortu- 
nately, force  has  its  place  in  this  world.  We 
do  not  yet  live  in  a  world  of  law.  Even  in 
countries  where  law  does  prevail,  the  use  of 
force  to  defend  innocent  life  is  permitted— 
by  police  or  by  citizens  in  the  absence  of 
police.  Reagan  had  reason  to  fear  the  U.S. 
medical  students  on  Grenada  might  be 
harmed  or  taken  hostage  and  he  acted  to 
protect  them. 

But  liberals  suspect  that  the  saving-lives 
argument  is  just  a  cover  or  a  convenience, 
that  Reagan  was  just  itching  to  take  a  shot 
at  some  leftist  regime  to  prove  that  the 
United  Stales  could  win  one. 

I  think  .so.  loo.  but  I  still  say.  as  a  liberal, 
well  done.  If  liberalism  values  self-determi- 
nation, peaceful  change  and  democracy, 
then  liberal  values  are  being  threatened  in 
the  Caribbean  and  around  the  world.  They 
need  to  be  defended,  and  Reagan  defended 
them. 

Grenada's  neighbor  islands  of  Barbados. 
Dominica.  Antigua.  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vin- 
cent-democracies all— felt  threatened  by 
the  buildup  of  Grenada's  military  forces,  by 
the  influx  of  armed  and  trained  Cuban 
"construction  workers."  and  the  sub.sequent 
construction  of  a  world-class  military  air- 
port, and  by  Soviet  contacts  with  leftist 
rebel  groups  in  their  own  countries. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  is  correct. 
Grenada  was  soon  to  become  a  major 
Cuban-Soviet  outpo.st  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, supporting  subversion  not  only  of 
neighboring  islands,  but  throughout  the 
region.  The  presence  of  30  Soviets,  including 
a  senior  general,  seems  to  support  the  fear. 
Beyond  the  immediate  case  of  Grenada, 
the  U.S.  invasion  will  warn  the  Soviets. 
Cubans.  Sandinistas  and  other  aggressive 
leftists  that  the  United  Slates  has  overcome 
its  Vielnam-bred  reluctance  to  use  military 
power  to  defend  its  interests  and  its  values. 
We  have  employed  our  power  to  win  a 
quick,  reasonably  clean  victory  in  a  very 
small  place,  but  they  cannot  know  where  we 
might  u.se  it  later. 

If  that  deters  them  from  aggression.  Uiat 
will  save  lives  and  liberty  elsewhere,  and 
that  is  something  liberals  ought  to  cheer.« 
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COMMENDING  THE  CONTRACT 
FOR  LIFE 


HON.  WILLI.4M  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSI.VVAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  effort  by  the 
Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.  (DISCUS)  to  combat  the 
national  problem  of  teenage  drunken 
driving  known  as  "The  Contract  for 
Life,"  which  is  one  way  for  families  to 
make  their  own  personal  commitment 
to  help  reduce  highway  accidents. 

The  "Contract  for  Life'  is  a  coopera- 
tive public  service  program  of  "Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving  (SADD), 
the  National  Football  League  (NFL), 
and  DISCUS.  It  calls  on  parents  and 
teenagers  to  agree  that  either  may  call 
home  for  help  at  any  time  they  or 
their  driver  has  had  too  much  to  drink 
to  drive  safely.  After  parents  and  teen- 
agers have  signed,  the  contract  be- 
comes an  important  family  docu- 
ment—a pledge  of  mutual  support  and 
understanding. 

DISCUS  has  announced  that  the 
contract  will  be  offered  in  a  .series  of 
TV.  radio  and  magazine  ads  which 
were  developed  for  the  program.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  watched  public 
service  messages  sponsored  by 
DISCUS  and  the  NFL  on  the  "Con- 
tract for  Life"'  featuring  Cowboys  wide 
receiver  Drew  Pearson  during  the 
Cowboys-Raiders  National  Football 
League  game  on  October  23.  In  addi- 
tion to  prime-time  exposure  during 
NFL  games  on  TV  and  radio.  DISCUS 
has  sent  the  campaign  materials  to 
more  than  400  TV  outlets  and  1.000 
radio  stations  and  requested  that  the 
messages  be  scheduled  during  their 
other  programming.  I  also  understand 
that  in  the  coming  months,  the  maga- 
zine ads  offering  the  contract  will 
appear  in  programs  published  by  sev- 
eral NFL  teams  and  in  many  general 
circulation  magazines  which  DISCUS 
has  invited  to  joint  the  effort. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
look  at  the  "Contract  for  Life"  which 
DISCUS  has  .sent  to  your  office.  It  was 
developed  by  Mr.  Robert  Anastas. 
founder  and  executive  director  of 
SADD.  "Students  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing." Under  the  terms  of  the  SADD 
drinking-driver  contract,  a  teenager 
pledges  that  he  or  she  agrees  to  call  a 
parent  at  any  hour,  from  any  place,  if 
I  am  ever  in  a  situation  where  I  have 
had  too  much  to  drink  or  a  friend  or 
date  who  is  driving  me  has  had  too 
much  to  drink.  The  parent  of  that 
teenager  likewise  agrees  to  come  and 
get  you  at  any  hour,  any  place,  no 
questions  asked  and  no  argument  at 
that  time,  or  I  will  pay  for  a  taxi  to 
bring  you   home  safely.   I  expect   we 
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would  discuss  this  issue  at  a  later  time. 
I  agree  to  seek  safe,  sober  transporta- 
tion home  if  I  am  ever  in  a  situation 
where  I  have  had  too  much  to  drink  or 
a  friend  who  is  driving  me  has  had  too 
much  to  drink. 

I  have  been  very  active  in  Congress 
in  urging  that  my  colleagues  support 
legislative  initiatives  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  carnage  on  our  Nations  high- 
ways which  results  from  epidemic 
teenage  drunken  driving.  I  applaud 
the  work  of  DISCUSS,  SADD.  and  the 
NFL  in  this  area,  and  will  be  working 
to  promote  the  contracts  among  fami- 
lies and  school  in  my  own  congression- 
al district.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. • 


MYlli.--   ABOUT  POVERTY 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  6  months,  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  have 
heard  deeply  disturbing  testimony 
concerning  the  significant  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  poor  children  and  poor 
families  in  this  Nation.  Over  8  million 
Americans  have  fallen  into  poverty  in 
the  last  3  years,  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
nearly  two  decades  of  decline  in  the 
number  of  poor  people.  Three  million 
of  them  were  children,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  children 
on  record. 

These  economic  decline.s.  coupled 
with  the  Draconian  cuts  in  vital 
health,  education  and  social  service 
programs  pushed  through  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  have  strained 
the  coping  capacities  of  millions  of 
American  families.  Hunger,  homeless- 
ness  and  reported  incidents  of  child 
and  spouse  abuse  are  on  the  rise. 
There  is  even  evidence  that  infant 
mortality  rates,  after  nearly  a  century 
of  decline,  are  going  up  in  .some  poor 
communities. 

The  problems  of  poor  people  m  this 
country  arc  very  substantial  and  very 
real.  Unfortunately,  as  Cesar  A.  Per 
ales,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Services 
points  out  in  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial,  myths  about  the  poor  and 
their  problems  abound,  and  the 
Reagan  aaministration  has  done  little 
to  dispel  these  damaging  fallacies.  He 
notes: 

The  Reagan  administration  with  its  talk 
about  the  truly  needy  and  the  .safely  net, 
has  not  contributed  to  an  understandine  of 
the  problem. 

Commissioner  Perales  goes  on  to 
clarify  a  number  of  the  mistaken 
images  of  the  poor,  and  shows  that 
our  support  of  those  in  poverty  is  far 
less  beneficent  than  many  of  us  imag- 
ine. 
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I  commend  this  enlightening  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  hope  that  each 
of  them  will  take  the  time  to  read 
Commissioner  Perales  timely  and  in- 
sightful comments. 
The  article  follows: 

Myths  About  Poverty 
(By  Cesar  A.  Perales) 
Albany  -Not  much  is  ever  said  about  the 
poor  that  Is  accurate  or  clear.  The  Reagan 
Administration  does  not  say  much  about 
the  poor  at  all.  So  when  it  provides  useful 
statistics,  they  ought  to  be  examined. 

In  August,  a  Federal  census  report  con- 
tained data  that  amounted  to  this:  One 
American  had  fallen  below  the  official  pov- 
erty line  every  12  seconds. 

But  the  report  did  not  point  out  that  in 
the  same  12  seconds,  the  Government  spent 
$72,000  more  on  defense  programs  than  on 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
Supplemental  Security  Income.  Medicaid, 
food  stamps,  the  earned  income  ta.x  credit, 
the  work  incentives  program  and  the  Jobs 
Corps  combined. 

Far  from  being  a  huge,  burden.some  pro- 
gram, welfare  is  dwarfed  by  other  Federal 
Government  activities.  It  looms  far  larger  in 
controversy  and  myth  than  in  reality,  and 
no  program-no  group  of  people-is  .so  badly 
understood  as  welfare  and  those  who  receive 
it. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  with  its  talk 
about  the  truly  needy"  and  the  safety 
net,"  has  not  contributed  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem.  In  fact,  there  ha.s  not 
been  much  effort  to  do  so  at  any  level  of 
government  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  the 
myths  persist,  programs  are  cut  or  crippled, 
the  number  of  poor  people  grows,  and  very 
few  people  understand  why  the  safety  net" 
is  suddenly  so  full. 
Here  are  some  of  the  myths. 
Pfople  gel  on  welfare  and  never  gel  off. 
The  most  persistent  fallacy  is  that  there 
are  two  cla-sses  of  poor  people— the  ■work- 
ing poor"  and  the  welfare  poor."  Actually, 
the  so-called  welfare  poor  are  simply  the 
working  poor  who  have  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Several  studies  show  that  most 
A.F.D.C.  cases  are  open  for  just  two  years, 
or  less.  These  usually  come  about  because  of 
some  major  interruption  of  income:  illness 
of  the  wage-earner,  exhaustion  of  unem 
ployment  benefits,  desertion  by  a  husband 
or  father.  In  40  percent  of  A.F.D.C.  families, 
the  adults  move  between  low -wage  .seasonal 
labor  and  the  welfare  rolls.  For  them,  public 
a.s.sistance  fills  the  gaps  in  the  nations  un- 
employment, di.sability  and  job-retraining 
systems.  Only  10  percent  of  the  heads  of 
welfare  families  fall  into  the  chronic"  area, 
receiving  benefits  for  most  of  their  working 
years. 

Welfare  desirous  Ihe  incentive  lo  work. 
Statistics  show  that  this  i.snt  so.  The 
number  of  New  York  State  residents  living 
below  the  poverty  line  increa.sed  by  an  esti- 
mated 22  percent  between  1979  and  1982. 
but  the  public  assistance  caseload  rose  by 
le.ss  than  1  percent.  This  means  that  in  most 
instances,  families  held  on  to  low-wage  jobs 
or  borrowed  from  friends  and  family,  turn- 
ing to  public  a.ssislance  only  as  a  la.st  resort. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  Department  of  Social 
Services  study  involving  5.707  extremely 
low-wage  families  that  had  been  receiving 
public  assistance  along  with  Medicaid  and 
food  stamps.  They  were  denied  benefits  as  a 
result  of  Federal  cutbacks  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1982,  and  it  wa.s  widely  foreea-st  that  a 
significant  majority  would  abandon  work 
and  return  lo  the  rolls.  As  of  last  March.  77 
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percent  had  never  returned  to  public  assist- 
ance, despite  a  deep  recession  and  high  un- 
employment; of  the  remaining  23  percent, 
about  half  returned  briefly,  then  left  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Women  on  welfare  have  large  numbers  of 
children  so  that  they  can  increase  their  ben- 
efits. 

In  fact,  the  size  of  welfare  families  has 
fallen  rapidly  in  recent  years:  Between  1969 
and  1982,  the  average  welfare  hou.schold  de- 
creased by  two  people.  Today's  typical 
public  assistance  family  consists  of  only 
three  people— a  mother  and  two  children. 

Welfare  benefit  levels  m  New  York  State 
are  too  generous,  and  attract  poor  residents 
from  other  stales  and  abroad. 

The  1980  census  shows  that  92.6  percent 
of  all  public  a-ssistance  recipients  were  living 
in  the  state  five  years  earlier.  New  York,  the 
second  most  populous  state,  ranks  ninth  in 
A.F.D.C.  benefits.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
families  In  New  York  Slate  receiving  public 
assistance  still  live  below  Ihe  official  pover- 
ty line.  (A  family  of  three  in  New  York  City 
receives  $5,088  a  year,  which  combines  the 
basic  grant,  rent  and  food  stamps:  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level  for  that   family  is  $7,693.) 

What  is  decidedly  not  mythical  is  that 
these  myths  lend  to  guide  national  policy  in 
con.servative  times.  Moreover,  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  points  to  the  appearance 
of  a  small  but  permanent  caste  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  for  whom 
there  is  no  opportunity  and  no  hope.  Under 
the  Reagan  administration,  many  people 
have  learned  simply  to  expect  ihis-il  has 
become  part  of  the  permanent  misfortune 
on  which  economic  policy  rests  these  days. 
And  in  12  .seconds,  the  problem  will  get 
worse. # 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  WILLARD 
J.  <  BUCK  I  or?  ANT 

HON.  HAL  D.MB 

■  h    NEBRXSl-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Willard  J.  (Buck)  Grant. 
Later  this  month.  Buck  will  retire 
after  dedicating  many  years  of  service 
to  his  community  and  to  the  dairymen 
of  our  Nation. 

Buck  IS  a  native  Nebraskan,  born  on 
a  farm  near  David  City,  and  later 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Ben- 
nington. Following  his  naval  service 
during  the  war.  Buck  was  employed  as 
the  general  manager  of  the  Nebraska- 
Iowa  Cooperative  Milk  A.ssociation. 
After  this  organization  merged  with 
the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative 
Creamery  and  the  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Creamery,  Buck  was  named  gener- 
al manager. 

Another  merger  promoted  Buck  to 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Central  States  Division  of  Mid- 
America  Dairymen  in  1975,  and  later 
that  year.  Buck  acquired  increased  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Western  Oper- 
ations of  Mid-Am  where  his  duties  ex- 
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'.riidtd  bi-.\<)nd  Ni-bra.'-isa  itito  neigh- 
bonnji  Stato, 

While  Buck  iia.s  contributed  directl\ 
to  the  dairy  busines.s  through  his  daily 
work,  he  has  also  demonstrated  out- 
.standing  leadership  in  other  areas  as 
well.  His  accomplishments  are  numer- 
ous Including  service  as  director  on  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  secretary  and 
president  of  the  Dairy  Council  of 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  director  of 
'li«-  Nebraska  Dairy  Industries  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation of  Nebraska. 

Buck  ha-s  .ser\ed  a.--  liic  first  \ice 
president  of  the  National  Milk  'Produc- 
ers Federation  and  a.s  director  of  Dairy 
Society  International  and  the  Dairy 
Council  of  Central  Stales  and  a.s  a 
former  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  St.  Timothy's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Omaha. 

Buck  Grant's  impressive  foninbu- 
tion.s  were  recognized  by  the  Nebraska 
.At;ribusine.ss  Club  when  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Distinguished  Service 
A\i.ard.'  yet,  his  greatest  recognition 
ha."-  surely  been  the  admiration  and  re- 
.speet  of  all  who  have  been  privileged 
to  work  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
Buck  and  his  gracious  and  remarkable 
wife,  Lillian. 

The  compilation  of  all  these  accom- 
plishments make  this  upcoming  retire- 
ment a  special  event  indeed.  His  in- 
\aluable  achievements  throughout  his 
years  of  service  to  our  dairymen  and 
to  his  community  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues.» 
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HON.  ROBERT  k.  ROE 

OK  NKW   JKRSEV 
IN  Ti:t  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 
to  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
No\  ember  6,  tlie  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  together  in  testimony 
to  an  esteemed  dentist,  outstanding 
community  leader,  and  good  friend— 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Martini,  DDS,  who.se 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  lifetim.e— and  particularly  his  ex- 
emplary expertise  and  professional 
skills  as  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery, 
have  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

As  Dr.  Martini  is  feted  by  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  for  a  half  century 
of  dedication  and  devotion  to  the 
dental  health  care  of  the  people  of  our 
community,  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  deep  apprecia- 
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lion  of  all  of  his  good  work.s  and  share 
great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  liis  good  wife  Doro- 
thy, his  children,  grandchildren,  and 
other  family  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cultural,  historical, 
and  economic  achievements,  even  the 
basic  health,  well-being,  and  longevity 
of  a  State  and  Nation  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  how  well  we  educate 
each  generation  charged  with  the 
trust  of  carr\ing  out  its  responsibil- 
ities and  traditions,  we  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  Dr.  Joseph  Martini's  out- 
standing contribution  lo  the  quality  of 
life  and  way  of  life  for  all  of  our 
people. 

Dr.  Martini  has  indeed  earned  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  We  are  proud  to  boast  that 
he  was  born  in  ihe  city  of  Paterson 
and  for  over  six  decades  was  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Passaic— both  located  in 
m>'  congres.sional  district  of  Nev 
Jersey.  He  graduated  from  Psssaic 
High  School  in  1928  and  it  is  interest- 
ing lo  note  has  served  as  chairman  of 
his  high  school  class  reunion  four 
times.  The  55th  reunion  of  his  high 
school  class  is  the  oldest  in  the  history 
of  Passaic  High  School  and  was  at- 
tended by  102  people. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  high 
school.  Dr.  Martini  attended  Fordham 
University— 1928-29— and  attained  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  where  he  graduated 
Cum  Laude  in  1934  and  was  elected 
into  the  Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  na- 
tional honorary  dental  society.  From 
1937  to  1939  he  furthered  his  educa- 
tional pursuits  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

We  applaud  Dr.  Martini's  knowl- 
edge, training,  hard  work,  and  person- 
al commitment  that  has  enabled  him 
to  achieve  the  fullest  confidence  and 
strongest  support  of  the  people  of  our 
community.  He  has  presented  essays, 
clinics,  and  seminars  on  subjects  relat- 
ing to  dentistry  at  Slate,  regional,  and 
national  meetings  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  abroad. 

In  1939  he  joined  the  staff  of  Colum- 
bia University.  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery.  N.Y.  until  1956.  During 
the  period  1957  lo  1963  he  was  clinical 
profesisor  of  dental  radiology  at  Selon 
Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentist- 
ry. N.J. 

Among  his  many  other  accomplish- 
ments in  dental  education  and  delivery 
systems  he  was  director  of  profession- 
al services  at  Lactona  Corp.,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  in  1982.  On  April  27,  1983  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Joe  Franklin  program 
on  WOR  Television  on  the  subject  of 
periodontal  disea.se.  On  August  23, 
1983  he  again  joined  the  participants 
of  the  Joe  Franklin  program  to 
present  a  highly  comprehensive  disser- 
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talion    on    temporomandibular    joint 
problems. 

He  has  authored  many  published 
papers  on  the  practice  of  dentistry  and 
dental  care  including  the  following 
publications: 

Maxillofacial  Radiology— 1950:  New^ 
York  Institute  of  Clinical  Oral  Pathol- 
ogy: 

Maxillofacial  Radiology:  Oral  Sur- 
gery. Oral  Medicine,  Oral  Pathology: 
December.  1950: 

Novel  Technic  in  Periapical  Roent- 
genology Dental  Radiography  and 
Photography,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.: 
1955: 

The  Desirability  of  a  Small  Focal 
Spot  for  Optimum  Roentgenographic 
Quality.  Southern  California  State 
Dental  Association  Meeting  April  8,  9, 
10.  1957; 

Symposium  on  the  Temporomandib- 
ular Joint.  Selon  Hall  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry.  February.  1962: 

The  Value  of  Conservation  of  Dental 
Tissues  in  the  Reconstruction  of  A 
Cleft  Palale-Lip-Anodontic  Case  with 
the  Aid  of  Endos.seous  Implants 
coauthored  by  Joseph  J.  Martini.  DDS 
and  Leonard  I.  Linkow,  DDS;  and 

Periodontal  Health  and  Oral  Hy- 
giene Quintessence  Dental  Digest: 
1983. 

Numbered  among  the  professional 
projects  and  studies  in  dentistry  that 
he  has  conducted  through  grants  are 
the  following: 

Size  of  focal  spot,  1956— North 
American  Phillips  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Study  of  fortizyme.  1962— Breon 
Laboratories,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Penlhrane  study,  1956-67— nitrous 
oxide-oxygen-penthrane  amnalgesia. 
Abbott  Laboratories.  North  Chicago. 
111. 

A  kodachrome  sound  movie  (16  min- 
utes) tilled  "Inlra-articular  Injection 
Technic  for  the  Treatm.ent  of  Tempor- 
omandibular Joint  Conditions  and 
Dysfunctions  "—Merck  &  Co..  Rahway. 
N.J. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Dr.  Martini 
has  forged  ahead  with  dedication,  de- 
votion, and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  his 
daily  pursuits.  He  has  always  applied 
the  iTiost  sophisticated  and  advanced 
techniques  of  his  profession. 

Dr  Martini  has  also  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  and  community  improve- 
ment programs.  Among  some  of  these 
important  endeavors,  we  are  especially 
appreciative  of  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Passaic— 1947-53— 
and  on  the  Passaic  Redevelopment 
Agency-1968-73. 

He  was  the  1980  "Man  of  the  Year" 
of  the  Heart  Association.  Passaic 
County  Chapter  and  the  1981  Man  of 
the  Year  of  UNICO.  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  Italian-American  organiza- 
tions, with  special  commendations  for 
his  outstanding  good  deeds  on  behalf 
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o!  thr  victims  of  the  devastating 
earthquake  disaster  in  Italy.  He  re- 
ceived ttie  lll^!hly  coveted  awards  of 
distinction  and  citations  of  merit  in 
service  to  our  country,  as  follows: 

Selective  Service  Medal  of  World 
War  II  and  Certificate  of  Merit:  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
President  Harry  S.  Truman; 

Retired  Captain  of  the  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States;  and 

F<.f;r.d  Senior  Dental  Surgeon  in 
th.  lieserve  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in 
an  inauguration  ceremony  in  New- 
York  City  on  May  20.  1983.  Dr.  Marti- 
ni was  invested  with  the  esteemed 
rank  of  Knight  of  Malta"  and  thus 
officially  endowed  with  the  dignity  of 
a  knight  in  the  highly  prestigious  reli- 
gious and  military  order  of  Hospi- 
talers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
highlights  that  will  be  cited  at  the 
tribute  to  Joseph  J.  Martini  on 
Sunday.  November  6.  by  all  in  attend- 
ance and  particularly  by  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  testimonial 
dinner  committee  and  guest  speaker— 
namely; 

Testimonial  Dinner  Committee-Tribute 
TO  Joseph  J  Martini.  DDS 

The  Honorable  JudKe  Dominick  Gior 
dano.  Chairman;  Rev  Dr  Norman  Vmcent 
Peale.  Guest  Speaker;  Armanek  Mardercs 
sian.  John  J.  Cascioli.  Loe  Terzekian.  David 
Priedbauer.  Dr  Richard  Fadll.  Charles  Sea 
vuzzo.  Dr.  Michael  Ramundo.  Michael 
Novack.  Rose  C.  Ca.scioli.  Eileen  Donalelli. 
and  Eileen  A.  Wel.ss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  these  distinguished 
citizens  in  commending  Dr.  Martini's 
lifetime  of  outstanding  public  service 
and  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
him  and  all  of  his  good  works.  We  do 
indeed  salute  an  outstanding  citizen, 
good  friend,  and  great  American— Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Martini.  DDS-for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.* 
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STATEMENT  ON  INVASION  OF 
GRENADA 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OK  VERMONT 
IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi'embcr  1,  1983 
m  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  was  justifi€-d  in  participation  in 
the  invasion  is  likely  to  remain  open  to 
debate  among  analysts  and  hi.storians 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  What  is 
urgent  now  is  that  we  withdraw  our 
troops  as  soon  as  po.ssible. 

Some  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
regarding  the  Presidents  decision 
remain  incomplete  and  murky.  If  we 
attempt  to  view  the  situation  from  the 
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President  s  perspective,  there  are  some 
facts  we  can  all  agree  upon.  There  was 
a  bloody  coup  in  Grenada.  The  embas- 
sies of  Communist  nations  in  that  tiny 
country  were  staffed  with  abnormally 
large  numbers  of  personnel.  The 
number  of  militarily-oriented  Cubans 
on  Grenada  appears  to  be  larger  than 
previously  thought,  and  the  discovery 
of  large  supplies  of  Cuban  and  Soviet 
weapons  points  to  the  .strategic  impor- 
tance of  Grenada  for  the  Communists. 
And  we  were  asked  to  intervene  by  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS). 

The  most  questionable  area  at 
pre-sent  is  whether  our  action  was  jus- 
tified by  concern  for  the  lives  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  Grenada.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  to  date  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  jeopardy.  Obviously,  a 
shoot-on-sight  curfew  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  But  only  one  American 
had  been  detained,  and  had  been  re- 
leased. Most  evidence  supports  the 
contention  that  if  necessary,  orderly 
evacuation  of  the  students  and  other 
Americans  could  have  been  arranged 
without  military  intervention. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  Lebanon,  it  is  understand- 
able if  U.S.  leaders  err  on  the  side  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  cause  was 
served  by  the  invasion. 

On  the  purely  negative  side,  we  have 
antagonized  many  of  our  allies,  includ- 
ing Britain  and  major  Latin  American 
nations  whose  interest  in  Grenada  is 
at  least  as  strong  as  ours.  They  feel 
that,  at  best,  we  made  a  .serious  mis- 
take, and  at  worst,  our  larger  foreign 
policy  objectives  have  been  placed  in 
question.  The  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
position  in  other  trouble  spots  has. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  suffered.  Signifi- 
cant questions  are  raised  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  U.S.  action,  under  the 
sometimes  conflicting  provisions  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  charter  and  the  OECS  treaty, 
as  well  as  our  own  War  Powers  Act. 
We  have,  at  minimum,  entered  a  gray 
area  of  both  international  and  domes- 
tic law.  However,  overall  I  support  the 
President's  decision. 

But  the  crucial,  immediate  question 
is  what  will  we  do  next.  If  our  role  is 
to  be  legally  and  morally  defensible,  it 
must  be  limited  in  both  scope  and 
time.  The  scope  must  be  limited  to  al- 
lowing Grenadians  to  choo.se  their 
next  government,  even  a  provisional 
one,  free  from  interference  by  any  out- 
side nation,  including  ours. 

The  opportunity  for  immediate 
withdrawal  is  complicated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  the  700  Cubans  in 
Grenada,  a  nation  which,  like  the  rest 
of  the  OECS  nations,  lacks  effective 
military  defen.se.  But  the  longer  we 
stay,  the  greater  the  suspicion  that 
the  United  States,  like  Cuba,  is  seek- 
ing to  undermine  the  right  of  Grena- 
dians to  determine  their  own  future. 
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Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  402.  which 
states  that  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  became  operational  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1983.  is  an  important  asser- 
tion of  the  role  of  Congress  in  approv- 
ing any  extended  commitment  of  U.S. 
troops  abroad.  While  I  .strongly  hope 
that  our  troops  will  be  home  long 
before  the  60  days  expire.  I  voted  to 
formalize  this  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  keep  our  forces  in 
Grenada. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND 
UNITED  STATES  VISA  F(  'T  TCY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

Uf   FtNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit 
this  week  to  the  United  States  of 
James  Prior,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
Northern  Ireland,  prompts  me  to  com- 
ment on  U.S.  visa  policy. 

Mr.  Prior  is  an  appointed  British  of- 
ficial, the  highest  ranking  member  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  government  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  Mr.  Prior  is  being  wel- 
comed by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  is 
able  to  travel  freely  throughout  our 
country  to  espouse  British  policy  in 
Northern  Ireland.  That  is  fine.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  Britain's  role  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

But  it  is  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
other  leaders  from  Northern  Ireland, 
elected  officials,  are  not  given  the 
same  opportunity.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment has  regularly  denied  visas  to  po- 
litical leaders  who  do  not  nece.ssarily 
share  Mr.  Priors  view  of  the  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

For  example,  members  of  the  Sinn 
Fein,  a  legitimate  political  party  in 
Northern  Ireland,  are  regularly  denied 
visas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  think  that  is 
fair,  and  I  don't  think  it  serves  Ameri- 
cas  interests.  I  believe  our  visa  policy 
should  be  evenhanded.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
hear  from  all  points  of  view  from 
Northern  Ireland. 

We  have  a  long  tradition  in  this 
country  of  free  and  open  debate.  We 
believe  in  hearing  from  all  sides  on  an 
i.ssue  before  making  up  our  minds.  I 
believe  in  that  tradition  as  do  most 
Americans.  And  yet  our  Stale  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  deny  us  the  chance  to 
hear  from  all  sides  in  the  debate  on 
Northern  Ireland  through  their  highly 
selective  vi.sa  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  BiACGi,  the  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on  Irish 
Affairs,  I  intend  to  continue  to  press 
the  State  Department  on  this  issue.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us 
who  care  about  Northern  Ireland.* 
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niV.  DOMESTIC  .S'rf:EL 
INnUSTRY 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PKNNSYl  VANl  -1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfJNTATI VLS 

Tuesday.  November  1,  1983 

•  Mr  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  uhen  the  Nations  steelmakers 
are  rclea.sing  their  third  quarter  finan- 
cial statements,  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  focus  on  the  industry's  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Even  though  the  domestic  steel  in- 
(iu.stry  appears  to  be  recovering  from 
n.s  dismal,  near  disastrous  perform- 
ance in  1982,  we  should  not  assume 
that  Its  problems  are  at  an  end.  Events 
m  the  industry  and  the  economy  have 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future  of 
the  oldiT  and  marginal  facilities  acro-ss 
the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  this  limit- 
ed recovery  within  the  industry  has 
bypassed  several  steel  towns  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  completely. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  recent 
economic  forecasts  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, prepared  for  me  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  recovery  in 
this  industry  v  ill  only  bring  it  back  to 
the  levels  of  production  (experienced  in 
1981,  If  the  projections  are  accurate,  it 
will  not  be  until  1986  that  tliis  level 
will  be  at  tained. 

Furthermore,  a  rebound  in  steel  pro- 
duction will  not  necessarily  result  in 
any  substantial  upswing  in  employ- 
ment. Although  production  and  non- 
production  employment  is  expected  to 
increase  by  nearly  9  percent  in  1983.  it 
is  expected  to  increase  at  much  lower 
rates  in  subsequent  years,  according  to 
CRS  calculations. 

Imports  of  unfairly  subsidized  basic 
steel  products  will  continue  absorbing 
a  substantial  share  of  our  domestic 
markets  unless  we  resolve  to  halt  the 
flow. 

Certainly,  a  strong  economy  will 
generally  help  the  steel  industry.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  reduce 
our  level  of  concern  for  the  health  of 
this  vital  basic  industry.  Instead,  we 
must  continue  exploring  effective 
methods  of  addressing  the  problems  of 
import  penetration  and  capital  forma 
lion  to  insure  that  the  steel  industry 
plays  an  active  role  in  an  (expanding 
economy,  and  is  not  just  a  beneficiary 
of  it.  If  these  problems  receive  the  at- 
tention they  deserve,  perhaps  some  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  able  to  return 
to  work  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  this  CRS 
report.  83-590E:  The  Outlook  for 
Steel.  1983-86,  "An  Analysis  Based  on 
the  Data  Resources,  Incorporated  In 
terindustry  Model  Projections.  "  by 
David  J.  Cantor,  as  must  reading  to  all 
of  my  colleagues.  With  your  consent,  I 
present  here  its  main  conclusions; 

The  steel  industry  in  the  United  Slates  is 
expected  to  experience  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  output  in  1983  and  1984.  although 
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the  yearly  rates  of  grovvth  would  fall  there- 
after. Over  the  period.  1982  1986.  output  is 
projected  to  ri.se  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
10  percent  to  a  new  plateau  of  110  to  120 
million  tons  per  year.  This  growth  pattern  is 
projected  by  three  economic  forecasting  or- 
ganizations—Data Resources.  Incorporated. 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates and  Chase  Econometrics. 

Steel  output  is  projected  to  grow  at  a 
faster  rate  than  real  GNP  in  the  period. 
1982-1986,  In  1982-83,  steel  output  would 
grow  seven  times  faster  than  real  GNP,  In 
1985-86.  however,  steel  output  growth  is 
about  equal  to  the  growth  of  real  GNP. 

The  growth  in  steel  output  is  not  expected 
to  result  in  any  substantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment in  the  industry.  In  1983.  employ- 
ment would  grow  by  9  percent,  or  about  half 
the  rate  of  growth  of  output.  By  1986.  steel 
employment  is  projected  to  increase  by  one 
percent,  and  to  decline  after  1986.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  lower  rates  of  growth  of 
steel  employment  relative  to  steel  output 
are  explained  by  technological  change  and 
gains  in  productivity  resulting  from.  it. 

Demand  for  steel  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
11-percent  from  1982  to  1986.  or  faster  than 
output,  which  IS  projected  to  increase  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  10  percent.  Although 
traditional  markets  for  steel  (e.g..  construc- 
tion and  motor  vehicles)  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  market,  the  share  of  these 
traditional  markets  will  decline.  In  1982,  the 
traditional  market  accounted  for  nearly  80 
percent  of  total  domestic  demand.  In  par- 
ticular, the  motor  vehicle  market  for  steel  is 
projected  to  grow  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
both  total  demand  and  output,  the  motor 
vehicle  industry's  demand  for  steel  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  8.5  percent  per  year  as 
compared  with  the  11  percent  annual 
growth  in  total  demand,  and  the  10-percent 
annual  growth  in  steel  output. 

Imports  will  continue  to  represent  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  market,  approximately 
15  percent.  Although  expected  to  grow,  im- 
ports would  be  in  the  range  of  15.5  to  18 
million  tons,  or  at  about  the  same  levels  as 
in  recent  years. 

The  significance  of  the  growth  of  markets 
is  demonstrated  by  simulations  of  two  mar- 
kets: construction  and  motor  vehicles.  It 
construction  sector  output  were  to  increase 
by  10-percent,  the  demand  for  and  output  of 
steel  would  increa.se  by  about  4  percent  and 
represents  about  4  million  tons  of  basic 
steel.  The  effect  of  a  10-percent  increase  in 
motor  vehicle  output  is  much  smaller  than 
construction;  steel  demand  would  increase 
by  about  1.3  percent,  and  total  output,  by 
1.5  percent.  The  lesser  stimulus  provided  by 
motor  vehicle  demand  is.  in  large  part,  the 
result  of  factor  substitution  of  materials  in 
this  motor  vehicle  industry  and  the  trend  to 
smaller  cars.  The  results  of  these  simula- 
tions suggest  that  the  steel  industry's  out- 
look for  both  output  and  employment  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  economy 
generally,  and  its  steel-using  sectors  in  par- 
ticular ♦ 
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THE  IRICENTENNI.AL  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK:  COM- 
MEMOR.ATIN'G  A  LEGACY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  R.ANGEL 

o)-    NKVl    ■>  OKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdap.  November  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  County  of  New  York 
on  its  300th  anniversar\ 

The  County  of  New  York— more 
commonly  known  as  Manhattan— was 
incorporated  on  November  1.  1683 
when  the  British  consolidated  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  When  a  constit- 
uent assembly  was  created  to  govern 
the  new  county,  the  English  democrat- 
ic foundation  merged  with  the  Dutch 
tradition  of  free  trade  to  bring  about  a 
uniquely  \ibrant  culture.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Yankee  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  and  economic  free- 
dom. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  clipper 
ships  that  made  America  a  great  mer- 
cantile power  used  New  York  as  a 
home  port.  The  county's  choice  loca- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  made 
it  a  center  of  commercial  activity,  a 
trait  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

America's  greatest  heritage  is  the 
ethnic  diversity  of  her  ethnic  people. 
New  York  has  contributed  to  this  her- 
itage more  than  any  other  port  in  the 
Nation.  Twelve  million  people  passed 
through  Ellis  Island  between  1900  and 
1920.  providing  much-needed  labor  for 
our  growing  industrial  base. 

The  County  of  New  York  in  the  20th 
century  is  as  vibrant  as  ever.  Theaters 
on  Broadway,  merchants  in  the  gar- 
ment district,  and  bankers  on  Wall 
Street  all  contribute  to  make  Manhat- 
tan one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cen- 
ters in  the  world.  It  is  no  mistake  that 
the  United  Nations  is  located  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  commemorating  the 
tricentennial  of  New  York  County  is  a 
commemoration  of  a  legacy  that  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  great  in 
America.  I  extend  my  most  sincere 
congratulations.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
be  a  New  Yorker,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEMPHIS  BLACK 
MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

uf    1  i.."-M!,.sbKL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  minority  business  community 
historically  has  played  an  important 
role  in  creating  economic  development 
opportunities  for  black  citizens.  De- 
spite adverse  conditions  and  diminish- 
ing support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,   these    businesses    continue    to 
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proMdf  not  only  jobs,  but  also  provide 
a  vital  service  in  communities 
throughout  our  Nation. 

M-rupliis.  Tenn.,  which  is  the  con- 
gres.sionai  district  that  I  represent,  has 
had  thf  «ood  fortune  of  having  the 
Hill  K  M- Khants  Association  and  the 
i.ahr  !:,;■  it  has  provided  in  promot- 
ing economic  development  opportuni- 
ties for  black  businesses. 

This  association,  comprised  of  over 
200  black  businesses,  was  formed  in 
i;»7t;  .Since  that  time,  its  members 
have  worked  diligently  and  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  the  Memphis  black  busi- 
ness community.  Their  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  expanded  and  enhanced  op- 
portunities for  many  Memphians. 

The  outstanding  work  of  this  the 
Black  Merchants  Association  has  re- 
sulted in  a  more  cohesive  black  busi- 
ness community  in  Memphis,  and  a 
stronger  economic  development  base 
in  the  communities  that  its  members 
serve. 

It  is  no  secret  that  members  of  the 
Black  Merchants  Association  not  only 
operate  their  busine.s.ses  in  the  black 
community,  but  they  also  live  in  these 
communities,  and  they  participate  in 
numerous  community  activities. 

1  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  '.vi;;. 
me  in  commending  the  Black  Mer- 
chants Association,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Willie  Rounds,  president; 
and  Rojicoe  Dixon,  executive  director: 
for  their  accomplishments,  and  in 
wishing  them  continued  success  as 
they  celebrate  their  sixth  annual  ban- 
quet.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  GER.ALDINE  \.  FERR.ARO 

OF  ffEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  November  1.  1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  congressional  business  in  New 
York  State.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  House  on  Friday.  October  28. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows  on  the  matters  consid- 
ered that  day  in  the  House  Chamber. 

Rollcall  No.  427— On  approval  of  the 
Journal  of  Thursday.  October  27,  1983. 
•yea." 

Rollcall  No.  429— On  an  amendment 
that  sought  to  strike  language  provid- 
ing authorization  floors  for  VISTA, 
"aye." 

Rollcall  No.  430— On  passage  of  the 
bill  H.R.  2655.  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973.  "yea."* 
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H.WKHrPTCY  LAW:  WH  A!    HOB 
DOLE  FORGOT  TO  MF  \  I  U  >N 

HON.  DON  EDW.ARDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  unedited  text  of  my  oped 
article  on  bankruptcy  legislation 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa-shiriBtOii 
Post  on  October  29,  1983. 

Senator  Bob  Doles  October  20  op-ed  piece 
on  bankruptcy  legislation  was  long  on  rhet- 
oric and  short  on  fact.s.  The  article  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
package  of  noncontroversial  substantive 
changes  in  bankruptcy  law.  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  the  lead  in  legislating  a  constitu- 
tionally sound  bankruptcy  court  system, 
and  trial  the  response  of  the  House,  'and 
more  particularly.  Chairman  Rodino  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  been  to  do 
nothing." 

In  fact,  no  bankruptcy  court  bill  was  even 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  to  deal 
with  the  constitutional  problem  in  the  court 
system  in  spite  of  two  deadlines  imposed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Rodino's  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee me;  the  deadlines.  The  bankruptcy 
court  legislation  that  the  Senate  finally 
pa.ssed  this  year  would  create  an  enormous- 
ly inefficient  and  uneconomical  system  and 
is  widely  considered  to  be  unconstitutional. 
It  is  therefore  no  .solution  at  all.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  Chairman  Ro 
dinos  prodding  both  this  year  and  last  re- 
ported bills  that  would  establish  bankruptcy 
courts  of  clear  constitutionality. 

Far  from  passing  noncontroversial 
changes  and  straightening  out  "the  bank- 
ruptcy me.ss.'  what  the  Senate  did  in  pass- 
ing its  bankruptcy  package  was  take  a  press 
ing  legislative  issue— the  need  to  establish  a 
legally  sound  court  system— and  fashion  a 
Chri-stmas  tree  on  which  it  hung  every 
bauble  that  the  money  lender  special  inter 
est  groups  could  ever  hope  for.  The  con- 
sumer finance  industry  used  a  constitution- 
al crisis  to  fashion  radical  changes  in  sub- 
stantive law  that  poor,  honest  debtors  have 
every  rea.son  to  fear. 

Every  one  of  the  specific  consumer 
changes  that  Senator  Dole  cho.se  to  mention 
in  his  article  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  in  H.R.  1147  by  Chairman  Rodino. 
whom  Senator  Dole  berates.  Senator  Dole 
simply  chose  not  to  mention  the  overreach- 
ing, onerous  and  anticonsumer  provisions  of 
the  Senate  package. 

He  did  not  mention,  for  instance,  that  the 
Senate  bill  would  abolish  the  requirement 
that  the  courts  approve  any  reaffirmation 
agreement  between  a  creditor  and  a  debtor 
who  ha.s  filed  for  bankruptcy.  As  then  chair 
nan  of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
drafted  the  1978  law  after  years  of  hearings. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  provision  was 
written  into  the  law  only  after  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  creditors  simply 
would  not  let  debtors  get  a  fresh  start  in 
life,  even  after  their  debts  had  been  dis- 
charged. Instead,  they  would  hound  debtors 
with  threats  of  repo.s.session  of  household 
goods,  wage  garnishment,  or  collection  from 
unsuspecting  cosigners  until  beleaguered 
victims  reaffirmed  debts  that  had  been  le- 
gally forgiven.  Nor  did  Senator  Dole  explain 
thai  the  Senate  bill  would  make  I  he  bank 
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ruptcy  courts  into  federally  financed  collec- 
tion agencies  for  the  lenders— at  incalcula- 
ble costs  to  all  of  us  who  pay  the  taxes  that 
finance  the  court  system.  Corusumer  and 
civil  rights  groups  have  strongly  opposed 
these  radical  changes. 

The  bankruptcy  system  is  now  operating 
under  an  emergency  rule  fashioned  by  the 
courts.  The  band  aid  is  about  to  break.  Its 
legality  has  been  questioned  by  several 
courts,  and  the  rule  expires  next  March  31. 

Chairman  Rodino's  record  for  civil  rights, 
consumer  protection  and  the  public  interest 
its  against  special  interests  speaks  for  itself. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  insisting  on  first 
resolving  the  constitutional  issue  so  that 
debtors  and  creditors  are  certain  of  the 
force  of  judicial  decrees  in  bankruptcy 
cases.  And  he  is  right  to  proceed  carefully 
on  changes  in  substantive  law.  Nobody 
wants  to  shelter  deadbeats.  But.  while  pre- 
venting possible  debtor  abuse,  consumers 
and  borrowers  want  to  be  a.ssured  that  the 
changes  will  not  impose  inequitable  burden 
on  debtors  who  need  the  fresh  start  that  is 
the  historic  function  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws. 

Senator  Dole,  as  a  long-time  member  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
knows  well  how  the  tax  code  is  riddled  with 
loopholes  to  accommodate  just  about  every 
special  interest  known  to  man.  And.  to  give 
him  credit,  he  has  fought  to  close  some  of 
the  more  gaping  ones.  It  is  ironic,  then, 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  subcom 
mittee  on  courts,  he  should  support  a  bill 
that  is  of  no  benefit  to  consumers  but  seeks 
to  satisfy  special  pleaders  who  want  an  un- 
fettered ability  to  harass  honest  debtors  and 
to  shift  the  cost  of  their  credit-granting  mis- 
takes to  the  nation's  taxpayers,  who  finance 
the  courts.* 


THOUGHTS  IN  AN  AFTERNOON 
AT  SAMPSON 

HON.  FR.\NK  HORTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  my  congressional 
district  in  New  York,  the  Seneca  Army 
Depot,  has  been  the  focal  point  of  con- 
tinuous antinuclear  detnonstrations 
that  began  early  this  past  summer. 
Recently,  an  additional  effort  was 
mounted  at  the  gates  of  the  depot  and 
in  nearby  Sampson  State  Park  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  deep  concern  of 
many  Americans  over  the  threat  of 
iiuuicar  war.  Many  articles  were  writ- 
ten in  newspapers  throughout  my  dis- 
trict in  the  wake  of  the  protest,  but 
one  article  in  particular  sheds  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  demonstrations  and  the  direction 
to  which  concerned  Americans  should 
turn  to  help  .solve  t|-.e  nuclear  dilem- 
ma. This  article  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 27.  issue  of  the  Penfield  Post-Re- 
publican and  I  am  submitting  it  here 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  these  important  and 
enlightening  words. 


Noiember  I.  1983 

Thoughts  in  an  Afternoon  at  Sampson 
The    disturbing    and    discouraging    thiny 
about  the  anti-nuclear  peace  rally  ai  Samp 
son  State  Park  last  weekend  was  not  that  it 
occurred. 

Or  that  as  a  major  demonstration  it  fiz- 
zled 

Rather,  the  disappointment  was  that  the 
rally  symbolized  the  national  failure  to  de- 
velop an  intelligent,  informed,  and  coura- 
geous search  for  a  peaceful  world  order. 

None  of  the  speakers  at  the  rally  said  any- 
thing that  hasn't  been  heard  a  thousand 
limes  before. 

None  of  them  dealt  with  the  problems 
posed  by  a  tyrannical,  closed  Russian  oligar 
chy. 

None  of  them  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  West  still  trying  to  impose  democratic 
ideals  and  procedures  upon  a  world  popula- 
tion of  which  90  percent  have  little  present 
use  for  such  philosophy. 

None  of  them  touched  upon  the  undoubt- 
ed fact  that  within  a  few  years  many  na- 
tions may  possess  nuclear  capability. 

None  of  them  dealt  with  .solutions  to  prob 
lems  posed  by  Islamic  radicals,  whose  capac- 
ity for  cruelly  and  destruction  was  so  amply 
demonstrated  a  day  later  in  Beirut. 

None  of  them  had  constructive  answers 
for  the  definition  of  an  accepted  role  for 
Israel  in  the  Near  East. 

None  of  ihem  would  have  had  an  answer 
if  another  Hitler  suddenly  posed  a  nuclear 
threat. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  went 
into  last  Summer's  "peace"  encampment  — 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  into  the 
planning  and  protection  of  Saturday's  rally. 

Could  not  all  those  funds  and  all  that 
energy  have  been  used  to  make  some  contri- 
bution, no  matter  how  slight,  to  develop  the 
rational,  realistic  understanding  we  will 
need  to  prevent  the  kind  of  nuclear  disaster 
we  all  fear? 

Missiles  and  warheads  are  not  the  basic 
threat— any  other  more  than  that  rocks  of 
the  type  with  which  Cain  slugged  Abel  were 
the  basic  problem. 

The  problem  is  what  went  on  in  Cain's 
head— and  in  the  fact  that  there  still  are 
Cains. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  very  simple  if  we 
really  could  blame  America  for  the  world's 
problems.  As  a  rational,  democratic  nation 
we  could  then  take  steps  to  eliminate  those 
evils  and  create  a  happy,  peaceful  world. 
But  it  is  not  that  simple. 

The  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  ig- 
nored Saturdays  rallies  know  that  very 
well. 

The  sombre,  discouraged  mood  of  many  of 
the  people  at  Sampson  indicates  that  they, 
too,  realize  this.* 


CLARKE  SI  !'!>C)H  !.-■■  W.-M!-}^  HE- 
SOURCES  RESK.Xi^a'}!  ACT  OF 
1983 

HON.  J.\MES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

.K  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  today  faces  a  serious 
water  resource  problem.  In  many  areas 
of  the  country,  water  supplies  so  vital 
to  agriculture  and  industry  are  being 
depleted  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  issues  of  the  impairment  of 
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water  quality,  me  need  to  restore  dam- 
aged water  supplies,  and  water  rights 
need  to  be  addressed  by  this  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  Monday 
of  H.R.  29U.  a  bill  to  authorize  an  on- 
going program  of  water  researcii.  was 
an  important  step  for  the  House  to 
take  to  work  for  a  solution  to  these 
water  resource  problems. 

This  measure  would  establish  a 
water  research  center  in  each  State  at 
a  land  grant  university  or  other  educa- 
tional institution  and  provide  funding 
for  technological  transfer  so  that  the 
institutes  which  funnel  research  re- 
sults to  the  community  will  also  learn 
current  research  needs.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  transfer  Federal  water 
desalinization  plants  to  Roswell.  N. 
Mex..  and  Wrightville  Beach.  N.C.. 
which  is  needed  because  the  plants 
were  not  funded  in  last  year's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  budget.  I  support 
the  initiative  and  desire  of  these  coin- 
munities  to  take  over  the  plants. 

I  feel  that  all  will  benefit  from  this 
important  oipartisan  bill.  Conversely, 
we  will  all  know  the  consequences  if 
Congress  fails  to  enact  legislation  to 
address  an  impending  water  crisis.  A 
similar  bill  has  already  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  that  a  quick  com- 
promise can  soon  be  reached. • 


THE  RETIREMENT  EQUITY  ACT 
OF  1983 

HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

If  Nf'.'.    }lh^}  \ 
IN  THF  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novcynber  1.  19S.3 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Chairman  William  Clay 
and  the  meinbers  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Management  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
meinber.  m  introducing  the  Retire- 
ment Equity  Act  of  1983.  which  elimi- 
nates existing  inequities  in  the  pen- 
sion laws  and  brings  those  laws  into 
conformity  with  .social  changes  affect- 
ing the  role  of  women. 

This  bill  was  ordered  reported  by 
our  subcommittee  today  and,  hopeful- 
ly, will  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  soon. 
The  leadership  of  subcoinmittee 
Chairman  Clay  in  making  this  bill  a 
priority  of  the  subcommittee  is  to  be 
commended,  as  is  the  guidance  and 
.support  provided  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (John  Erlenborn).  whose 
pension  law  expertise  has  made  this  a 
responsible,  while  effective,  measure. 
The  role  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Geraldine  Ferraro),  who 
is  also  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  must 
also  be  lauded  for  bringing  this  prob- 
lem to  the  Congress  attention  at  an 
early  date  and  persisting  in  her  efforts 
to  remedy  it. 

The  jobs  of  childrearing  and  home- 
making  are  now  recognized  as  being  of 
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equal  importance  to  those  jobs  which 
require  a  woman  to  leave  the  home. 
Unfortunately,  existing  pension  laws, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, fail  to  recognize  that  value. 

Consider  the  following  situation:  A 
man  works  30  years  for  an  employer, 
while  supported  at  home  by  his  wife 
who  draws  no  paycheck  and  has  no 
pension  contributions  in  her  name. 
The  man  dies  at  age  54.  having  long 
since  vested  in  a  pension  with  a  sub- 
stantial accrual  of  benefits.  Present 
law  presumes  that  only  the  husband 
has  a  legitimate  claim  to  that  pension 
and  no  benefits  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  his  widow.  Our  subcommittee  has 
received  testimony  providing  several 
concrete  illustrations  of  such  tragic 
situations. 

The  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1983, 
would  insure  that  the  role  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse  is  properly  recognized  in 
such  situations.  The  bill  would  require 
availability  of  a  joint  and  survivor  ben- 
efit option  for  the  spouse  of  any  em- 
ployee who  has  worked  at  least  10 
years.  Furthermore,  the  bill  insures 
against  any  excess  costs  to  the  pension 
plan  by  allowing  the  plan  to  pass  on 
those  costs  to  the  participants  in  the 
form  of  a  lower  joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity. 

Another  change  this  bill  addresses  is 
the  increasing  number  of  women  who 
are  entering  careers,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  working  until  retirement.  In 
addition,  these  decisions  often  include 
the  possibility  of  childrearing  in  addi- 
tion to  a  career.  Consequently,  we  find 
increasing  numbers  of  women  enter- 
ing, leaving,  and  then  reentering  the 
work  force  at  varying  stages  in  their 
lives. 

Unfortunately,  these  new  career  pat- 
terns run  up  against  a  number  of  road- 
blocks in  our  pension  system— some 
which  cannot  be  remedied  by  law,  but 
many  which  can. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  currently 
requires  that  a  pension  plan  include  as 
participants  only  those  who  are  age  25 
or  older.  In  addition,  vesting  credits 
need  not  be  provided  below  the  age  of 
22.  These  requirements  ignore  the  fact 
that  women  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  24  participate  more  heavily  in  the 
work  force  than  any  other  age  group. 
In  addition,  a  significant  number  of 
women  begin  working  immedately  out 
of  high  school,  terminating  their  em- 
ployment in  their  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties  to  raise  a  family.  The  ex- 
isting minimum  age  requirements  for 
pensions  penalize  such  women. 

This  bill  addresses  these  work  pat- 
terns by  requiring  that  persons  21  and 
over  be  included  as  participants  in  the 
plan  and  that  persons  18  and  over  re- 
ceive vesting  credit. 

In  addition,  the  current  law  fre- 
quently deprives  women  of  participa- 
tion and  vesting  credits  they  have  re- 
ceived   prior    to    taking    a    maternity 
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leave.  In  such  instances,  they  return 
to  v. (irk  for  thr  same  employer  with  no 
credi!  fur  ih>  ir  previous  service.  This 
bill  will  ni.surc  that,  in  most  instances, 
Iho.sf  rr>>(lits  are  not  lost. 

The  f:ri  li  ;.  ility  this  bill  recognii-.ps 
is  the  .  xi ii-  ion  In  the  divorce  rate 
that  has  occurred  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  many  instances,  a  woman 
who  is  divorced  finds  herself  fore- 
closed from  receiving  any  pension  sur- 
vivor benefits,  even  though  she  may 
be  morally  entitled  to  a  share  through 
her  work  in  the  home. 

This  bill  significantly  increases  the 
coverage  of  divorc<'d  women  by  requir- 
ing that  survivor  benefits  be  paid  to  a 
person  who  divorced  the  deceased  par 
ticipant  after  the  pension  annuities 
began.  In  addition,  the  bill  clears  up  a 
current  confusion  in  the  law  that  has 
inhibited  a  number  of  divorce  courts 
from  awarding  pension  benefits,  for 
fear  of  violating  the  prohibition  in 
ERISA  against  assignment  of  benefits. 

These  and  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  will  bring  our  pension  laws  into 
the  1980s  as  far  as  the  role  of  women 
is  concerned.  It  is  tragic  to  note  that 
81  percent  of  all  women  over  the  age 
of  65  who  live  alone  arc  living  in  pov- 
erty. The  importance  of  a  pension  in 
this  regard  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  98  percent  of  those  who  receive  a 
pension  and  social  security  are  above 
the  poverty  level,  while  34  percent  of 
those  who  just  receive  social  security 
are  below  that  level.  We  must  reform 
our  laws  now  before  more  women 
enter  a  period  of  their  lives  when  the 
security  of  a  pension  can  make  the  dif 
ference  between  financial  survival  and 
poverty.  One  witness  who  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  staled  the 
problem  with  the  current  pen.sion  laws 
in  a  most  eloquent  fashion:  The  price 
of  childrearing  may  be  an  old  age  of 
poverty." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Hou.se  to 
lake  quick,  favorable  action  on  this 
measure  to  remedy  as  soon  as  possible 
these  existing  inequities.* 


1  X  IINslONs  ()!    R{  MARKS 

Church  of  Saint  Hilary  s  but  also  the 
parishioners  of  other  Catholic  church- 
es and  Christian  religious  beliefs. 

Every  day  since  1958.  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Society  has  prayed  for 
world  peace  at  St.  Hilarys.  During 
these  25  years,  the  members  have  reg- 
istered over  500.000  hours  of  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  members  of  the  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion Society  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict for  creating  this  opportunity  to 
pray  for  world  peace  and  ask  that  we 
extend  our  best  wishes  on  this  most 
memorable  occasion.* 


HONORING  MhMHKRS  OF  THE 
PERPETUAL  AUORATION  SOCI- 
ETY OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SAINT  HILARY.  PICO  RIVERA, 
CALIF 

HON.  ESTEB.AN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CAHFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 5,  1983.  the  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion Society  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Hilary  in  Pico  Rivera,  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  of  praying  for  world 
peace. 

The  Perpetual  Adoration  Society 
was  established  on  November  7,  1958. 
The  society's  membership  of  400  in- 
cludes not  only  the  parishioners  of  the 
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by  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  adverse  ef- 
fects caused  by  the  yen-dollar  imbal- 
ance. It  guarantees  no  movement  by 
our  domestic  firms  away  from  out- 
sourcing. What  it  will  do.  however,  is 
surely  cause  a  loss  of  40,000-50.000 
U.S.  jobs. 

This  experience  proves  that  we 
cannot  trust  our  negotiators  to  be 
firm,  particularly  when  their  hearts 
are  not  in  it.  The  administration  will 
not  tell  the  Japanese  that  their  deals 
are  all  one  sided.  Congress  must  do  so 
when  it  votes  for  H.R.  1234,  the  do- 
mestic content  bill.* 
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citi/.cii    I  am  plca.>-fd  to  pav  tribute  tc 
him.* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

TAKEN  BY  JAPANESE  IN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS OVER  AUTO  RE- 
STRAINTS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

of   MUHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noveviber  1.  1983 
*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
last  July  the  Japanese  Government 
surprised  the  Reagan  administration 
by  announcing  to  its  automakers  that 
Japan  did  not  plan  to  extend  beyond 
March  1984  its  voluntary  auto  re- 
straint agreement  of  1.68  million  cars. 
I  wrote  Ambassador  William  Brock 
and  asked  what  the  administration 
knew  about  the  Japanese  announce- 
ment and  what  the  administration 
planned  to  do  to  counter  it. 

I  never  received  a  reply  to  my  letter 
to  the  Ambassador.  I  monitored  the 
public  record  clo.sely  as  the  adminis- 
tration agonized  over  the  matter  with 
no  public  reply  of  any  kind— not  even 
a  mild  question  asking  why  Japan 
planned  to  ignore  the  concerns  of  our 
domestic  auto  industry  and  its  most 
important  resource,  its  workers. 

But  a  few  days  ago  the  administra- 
tion finally  leaked  a  story  that  when 
the  Ambassador  traveled  to  Japan  he 
would  insist  upon  a  I -year  extension. 
The  administration  also  leaked  the 
story  that  we  planned  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  Japanese,  but  would  show  we 
were  good  guys,  offering  to  increase 
the  imports  of  Japanese  autos  from 
1.68  million  to  1.8  million.  The  Ambas- 
.sador  quietly  passed  the  word  not  to 
worry:    That's  our  bottom  line." 

You  guessed  it.  Like  all  of  us,  the 
Japanese  knew  it  was  an  administra- 
tion leak.  They  took  the  leak  and 
.said~"l  year  is  OK.  but  we  would 
have  to  give  on  the  number."  So  the 
Ambassador,  presumably  with  the 
President's  approval,  caved  in  and 
rai.sed  the  car  level  to  1.85  million- 
plus  presumably  a  10-percent  increase 
in  the  70,000  vehicles  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  82,500  trucks  for 
a  total  of  2.02  million  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  giant  give- 
away. It  insures  no  new  investments 


IN      HONOR     I  '1       'All  1  I  AM      i^AT 
CLIFFE     ON     MI.--     IMIim-MiNl 
FROM   THE    LMILD   i(.)(.-»L)   .AND 
COMMERCIAL  WORKERS 

UNION 


HON,  TOM  UNTOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Wil- 
liam Ratcliffe  who  recently  retired 
after  distinguished  service  as  president 
of  the  local  United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Workers  Union  of  San  Mateo 
County,  Calif. 

Bill  Ratcliffe  has  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  effective  union 
leadership  and  community  service  in 
California's  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

His  career  with  the  union  movement 
took  him  from  busine.ss  representative 
of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union— recently 
renamed  the  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  Union- in  1967,  to 
the  presidency  of  that  union  only  3 
years  later.  Bill  also  served  as  a  trustee 
of  the  pension,  health,  and  welfare 
trust  funds  for  his  union,  and  .served 
as  one  of  three  trustees  of  San  Mateo 
County  Labor,  the  local  union  newspa- 
per. 

Bill  was  al.so  involved  with  the  Bay 
Area  Council  and  the  Southwestern 
Council  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union, 
earning  widespread  respect  among  his 
colleagues  for  his  expertise  and  hard 
work. 

Community  service  was  always  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Bill's  life  as  well.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Northern 
California's  Food  and  Drug  Council, 
and  in  this  capacity  helped  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

Although  he  was  a  highly  successful 
leader.  Bill  always  had  time  for  his 
family.  He  and  his  wife  made  an  exem- 
plary home  for  their  three  .sons.  When 
they  retire  soon,  to  their  new  home  in 
Hawaii,  their  many  friends,  colleagues, 
and  neighbors  will  mi,ss  them. 

William  Ratcliffe  is  a  union  leader 
of  the  first  rank,  and  a  devoted  public 


.srPPORT   FOR    HIP.ARriSAN   DEF- 

ici  I  Rt;nrc-iK).N"  commission 
HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

.  4    si.-'TH  I  M'l  •!  I'-  1 
l.N   TUf    UnrSK  OF    RCPKKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  19S3 
•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  .loin 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  biparti.san  national  com- 
mi.ssion  on  Federal  budget  deficit  re- 
duction. A  national  commi.ssion  offers 
the  best  chance  for  finding  solution; 
to  our  mounting  deficit  crisis.  If  we 
fail  to  act  now.  we  will  run  the  risk  of 
ruining  our  present  economic  recovery 
with  Government  debt,  double-digit 
interest  rates,  and  enormous  trade 
(ifficits. 

Federal      bud^-t-t      driicit.-      m      Ihi.s 
decade  are  staggering.   In   fiscal   year 

1982.  the  budget  deficit  topped  $100 
Pillion  for  the  first  time    In  fiscal  year 

1983.  the  deficit  soared  to  $195  billion. 
Projections  for  fi.scal  year  1984  are  for 
a  deficit  of  $160  to  $180  billion  and  a 
public  debt  of  appro.ximately  SI  6  tril- 
lion—nearly $6,000  for  every  mat,. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

These  deficits  are  a  roadblock  to  the 
return  of  a  robust  American  economy 
America's  .savings  will  be  absorbed  by 
I  tic  Federal  Government  in  sub.sidizing 
tlie  deficit.  Capital  investment  will  be 
inhibited  by  this  draining  of  the  sav- 
ings pool.  There  will  not  be  funds 
available  for  private  sector  invest- 
ments. 

This  bleak  picturt  make.-,  it  impera- 
tive that  we  establish  a  biparii.san  na- 
tional commission  with  tin  goal  of 
seeking  consensus  solutions  for  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficits.  Similar  to  the 
Presidential  Commission  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  social  security  reform,  the 
commission  would  be  directed  to 
review  all  elements  of  fi.scal  and  mone 
tary  policy,  analyze  all  options  which 
would  result  in  deficit  reductions,  and 
provide  recommendations  within  90 
days  on  deficit  reduction  alternatives. 

Creation  of  a  bipartisan  commission 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  budget 
deficits  are  not  a  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican issue.  It  IS  not  a  problem  that 
can  be  solved  by  partisan  rhetoric  and 
finger  pointing.  Both  parlies  must 
share  in  the  blame  in  the  creation  of 
our  present  deficits;  but  by  working  to- 
gether through  this  commi.ssion,  we 
can  take  the  necessary  first  step  to 
solving  the  problem.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MICHELE  MARIE 
STARZECKI 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  Xorember  1.  1983 
•  Mr  HARRISON  Mr,  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  young  woman  from 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  Ms.  Michele  Marie 
Slarzecki.  recently  received  an  award 
in  recognition  of  having  been  selected 
for  "Who's  '\\'ho"  among  American 
high  school  student.s  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Thi.s  represents  an 
outstanding  achievement,  and  one  in 
which  all  of  us  take  justifiable  pride. 

Michele  is  currently  attending  the 
Bloomsburg  State  University  in  Penn- 
.'-ylvania,  and  i.s  a  1983  honor  graduate 
ol  Bishop  Hoban  High  School  in 
\Vilke.--Barre.  Pa.,  where  she  was  a 
member  of  the  chorus.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Loretta  and  the  late 
James  Starzecki  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  her  family 
and  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  young  per.son.* 
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Col.  Young  Kim,  64.  rose  to  execu- 
tive officer  as  the  only  Korean-Ameri- 
can officer  in  the  famed  Japanese 
American  'Go  For  Broke  "  unit:  the 
100th  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
America's  most  highly  decorated  of- 
fensive combat  outfit  in  World  War  II. 

Colonel  Kim  s  decorations  for  valor 
include  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  two  Silver  Stars.  Bronze  Star, 
three  Purple  Hearts,  two  Legions  of 
Merit,  three  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions. Italian  Cross  of  Valor- Italy's 
highest  honor,  and  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre— France's  highest  honor, 
making  him  the  most  decorated  Asian- 
American  soldier  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war. 

I  congratulate  the  Korean  Commu- 
nity Service  Center  for  their  efforts 
honoring  these  two  men  and.  in  addi- 
tion, for  their  ongoing  service  to  the 
Korean  community  in  San  Francisco.* 


UR.  SAMMY  LEE  AND  COL. 
YOUNG  KIM 

HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 
*  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  event  in 
San  Francisco  to  honor  two  outstand- 
ing Korean  Americans,  Olympic  diving 
champion  Dr.  Sammy  Lee  and  U.S. 
Army  war  hero  Col.  Young  Kim. 
These  fine  gentlemen  will  be  honored 
by  the  Korean  Community  Service 
Center  on  November  13  at  a  "Celebra- 
tion of  Korean  American  Contribu- 
tions to  American  History." 

Colonel  Kim  and  Dr.  Lee  are  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  yet  unsung 
heroes  of  the  second-generation, 
American-born  Koreans  who  are  also 
the  products  of  the  pioneering,  first- 
generation  immigrant  Korean  Ameri- 
cans at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Sammy  Lee.  63.  is  the  first 
double  Olympic  gold  medalist  in 
diving  — 1948  London  and  1952  Helsinki 
games.  He  is  also  the  first  non-Cauca- 
sian and  the  first  Asian  to  win  the 
celebrated  James  E.  Sullivan  Award  of 
1953  as  "U.S.  Amateur  Athlete  of  the 
Year.  " 

In  his  sport.  Dr.  Lee  is  known  as  an 
innovator— he  invented  the  running 
3';:  somersault— and  one  of  the  best 
coaches,  having  coached  Bob  Webster 
to  two  Olympic  gold  medals.  1960  and 
1964.  Dr.  Lee  was  inducted  into  the 
International  Swimming  and  Diving 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1967. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  1.  1983 

*  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  returning  from  my  district  early 
Monday,  October  31.  I  missed  two 
votes  instructing  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  3222.  making  appropriations  for 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay  "  on  rollcall  No.  431, 
in  opposition  to  ordering  the  previous 
question,  and  I  would  have  voted 
"yea  "  on  rollcall  No.  432.  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  instruct  conferees 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
endowment  of  democracy* 


MR.  BROCK'S  INADEQUATE 

QUOTA  AGREEMENT 

HON.  RICHARD  L,  OTTINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursday.  November  1,  1983 
*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Am- 
bassador Brock  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment agreed  today  to  extend  the  3 
year  volutary  restraint  agreement  for 
Japanese  automobile  imports  for  an 
additional  year  at  a  level  of  1.85  mil- 
lion vehicles,  an  increase  of  170,000 
cars. 

Mr.  Brock  had  little  choice  but  to 
seek  this  agreement  given  Congress 
concern  about  the  continued  deterio- 
ration of  the  American  auto  industry. 
I  believe  this  agreement  illu.strates  his 
half-hearted  efforts.  He  obtained  no 
relief  from  Japan's  severe  restrictions 
on  our  exports  of  citrus,  tobacco,  beef, 
other   agricultural   producU,   baseball 
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balh.  and  so  forth.  With  respect  to 
autos  I  am  appalled  at  the  higher 
quota  level  of  the  agreement,  and  even 
more  so  at  this  administrations  belief 
that  this  Band-Aid  somehow  passes 
for  real  policy 

Does  not  Mr.  Brock  know  that  even 
under  the  old  agreement,  Japanese 
penetration  of  the  American  auto 
market  jumped  from  16.5  percent  to 
22  percent?  Does  not  Mr.  Brock  know 
that  this  new  agreement  will  cost 
Americans  yet  another  78,000  jobs?  An 
increase  of  170,000  imports  will  cost 
approximately  12.000  direct  automo- 
bile jobs,  another  43,200  jobs  in  suppli- 
er industries.  Counting  the  ripple  ef- 
fects on  nonauto  related  employment, 
the  increased  imports  under  the  agree- 
ment are  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of 
78,000  jobs.  This  agreement  will 
almost  certainly  permit  Japanese 
import  penetration  to  rise  even  above 
the  22  percent  they  already  hold. 

Press  reports  say  Mr.  Brock  pointed 
to  the  spectre  of  domestic  content  leg- 
islation to  convince  the  Japanese  to 
extend  the  quotas.  If  that  is  true  it 
shows  the  effective  le%erage  this  bill 
has— the  only  trouble  is.  Mr.  Brock  did 
not  pursue  it  hard  enough,  .settling  too 
easily  and  for  much  too  little. 

I  assume  Mr.  Brock  will  now  point  to 
this  agreement  in  an  attempt  to  con 
vince  Congress  that  domestic  content 
legislation  need  not  be  passed.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  agreement  demon- 
states  the  importance  of  having  do- 
mestic content  as  an  active  threat. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brock 
what  concessions  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  gotten  from  this  agree- 
ment to  increase  the  quota  level.  Will 
MITI  agree  to  ease  the  trade  restric- 
tions and  tax  burdens  which  plague 
American  car  companies  trying  to  sell 
their  products  in  the  Japanese 
maiket?  Has  there  been  any  conces- 
sion on  any  other  Japanese  trade  re- 
strictions or  has  Mr.  Brock  been  so 
hasty  in  reaching  the  agreement,  that 
he  forgot  to  gain  any  concessions  on 
behalf  of  American  exports  to  Japan 
in  return  for  the  quota  increase? 

I  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Brock 
that  quotas— even  this  weak  one— are 
a  stopgap  measure,  not  a  trade  policy. 
Domestic  content  promotes  a  policy  to 
rebuild  the  American  auto  industry 
while  preserving  competition  and  con- 
sumer choice. 

The  ostensible  theory  of  these  vol- 
untary quotas  is  to  provide  American 
manufacturers  with  breathing  room  to 
develop  a  competitive  small  car.  But 
the  quotas  do  not  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. The  quota  increase,  for  example, 
will  permit  GM  to  import  the  first  in- 
stallment of  300.000  Isuzu  and  Suzuki 
small  cars  from  the  Japanese  and  sell 
them  under  the  GM  label,  which 
would  eliminate  71.400  auto  jobs  in 
this  country  and  send  them  to  Japan. 
The  quota  agreement  will  not.  as  H.R. 
1234  would,  force  GM  to  make  the  in- 
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vestments  necessary  to  improve  its 
small  car  production  in  the  United 
States  under  H.R.  1234.  a  company 
such  as  GM  could  no  longer  reap  the 
benefits  of  quotas  while  refusing  to 
make  productivity  improving  invest- 
ments. 

The  quotas  by  their  very  nature, 
protect  particular  industries  from 
competition.  By  .setting  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  cars  that  can  be  .sold  by  for- 
eign manufacturers,  the  Government 
is  favoring  a  depressed  industry  at  the 
expense  of  competition,  low  prices  and 
consumer  choice.  H.R.  1234  would 
assist  the  American  auto  market  to 
regain  its  competitiveness  while  main- 
taining consumer  choice.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  domestic  content  require- 
ments will  create  an  expanded  auto 
market,  where  automobile  companies 
must  manufacture  inexpensive,  effi- 
cient and  well-built  cars  in  order  to 
maintain  their  market  position. 

The  past  3  years  of  quotas  have  not 
been  all  bad  for  the  Japanese  by  any 
means.  According  to  a  recent  article  in 
Business  Week  the  quotas  have  actual- 
ly been  a  boon  for  the  Japanese  auto 
industry.  One  auto  analyst  from 
Tokyo  maintained  that  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  earnings  of  the  three 
largest  Japanese  car  companies  comes 
from  their  U.S.  sales,  though  these  im- 
ports only  account  for  30  percent  of 
their  total  production.  The  rebound- 
ing U.S.  market  has  given  the  Japa- 
nese the  cash  they  need  to  maintain  a 
competitive  position  in  their  own 
market,  where  a  car  can  sell  for  $3,000 
le.ss  than  an  identical  model  in  the 
United  States.  H.R.  1234  would  change 
all  this.  The  revenues  which  are 
earned  by  all  manufacturers  selling 
automobiles  in  this  country  will  be  re- 
cycled into  the  U.S.  economy  rather 
than  sent  overseas. 

This  Congress  mu.st  enact  a  long- 
term  policy  which  will  rebuild  the 
auto  industry  and  rehire  the  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers.  H.R.  1234  is  the 
legislation  we  need  to  meet  this  goal.* 


THE  LATE  HUNUHABLE  JAMES 
A    Bt'RKF 

HON.  .ANDREW  J.\COBS.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  -Who 
did  not  like  Jimmy  Burke?" 

Our  fallen  colleague.  James  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  quintessential 
man  in  motion.  He  made  us  laugh.  He 
made  us  think.  He  made  us  care. 

Jimmy  Burke  was  a  rugged  individ- 
ualist in  a  -sea  of  conformity  and  his 
memory  should  guide  us.# 


November  1,  1983 

EX-MARINE  WILL  DIRECT  CEME- 
TERY   R^  Ml- !  )!('ATT("i\'    TX    XOF? 
RISTOWN     i    \ 

HON.  UWRENCE  COIGHLIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noiember  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  rededication  of  a  historic  ceiut'ieiy 
in  Norristown.  Pa.  in  my  congressional 
district,  where  hundreds  of  American 
war  veterans  are  buried. 

In  these  times  of  sacrifice  by  our 
servicemen  and  their  families.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  that  the  rededi- 
cation of  Montgomery  Cemetery  will 
be  led  on  Saturday,  November  12, 
1983,  by  a  constituent  and  Marine 
hero.  Robert  M.  Reed,  of  Norristown. 
It  was  his  personal  perserverance, 
dedication,  and  courage  that  led  to  the 
event. 

Bob  Reed,  a  highly-decorated  and 
wounded  veteran  of  Vietnam  combat, 
will  direct  the  rededication  of  the  cem- 
etery in  Norristown's  west  end  in  cere- 
monies sponsored  by  the  Valley  Forge 
Detachment.  Marine  Corps  League. 
Other  veterans  and  organizations  will 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies  to  mark 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  this  35- 
acre  private  burial  plot. 

Owned  by  the  Mills  family,  the  cem- 
etery was  incorporated  in  1849.  Some 
12.000  persons  are  buried  there.  About 
600  of  these  graves  are  those  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Historic  records  reveal  that  seven 
generals  are  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
The  remains  of  at  least  two  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  al.so  are  buried  there. 

Bob  Reed,  a  former  gunnery  .ser- 
geant and  west  end  native,  noticed  the 
disrepair  of  the  cemetery  at  the  end  of 
last  June  and  decided  to  do  .something 
about  it.  With  the  permission  of  Mrs. 
Scott  Mills,  owner  of  the  burial 
ground,  he  began  to  clear  the  brush, 
restore  tombstones  and  rehabilitate 
the  cemetery. 

With  the  help  of  the  Marine  Corps 
detachment  and  other  volunteers.  Bob 
worked  through  the  summer  to  restore 
the  cemetery.  By  autumn,  the  work 
contingent  consisted  of  Bob.  his 
father,  and  three  detachmer.t  mem- 
bers. 

In  Bob's  case,  he  worked  against 
handicaps  su.stained  in  combat.  He 
holds  12  Purple  Hearts,  the  Navy 
Cross,  and  the  Bronze  Star  along  with 
numerous  other  medals.  His  wounds 
left  him  with  multiple  orthopedic 
problems. 

To  all  who  have  made  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cemetery  a  fact  goes  the 
thanks  of  concerned  citizens.  To  Bob 
especially  goes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his    devotion    to    duty    as    a    former 
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marine  and  as  a  private  citizen.  De- 
spite a  personal  battle  involving  his 
own  health.  Bob  Reed  has  demonstrat- 
ed pluck  and  perserverance  of  which 
all  of  us  can  envy. 

As  a  former  marine  and  Bob  Reed's 
U.S.  Representative.  I  am  proud  to 
salute  him  • 


!  \\\    (■(  jNCKK-^SK  iNAI.  STUDENT 

}•  ( )  i  ■;  I  ■  %■; 
.  HON.  S,4NDER  M.  LEVIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi^ember  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  present  my  colleagues  with  the 
results  of  a  recent  meeting  of  high 
school  students  I  sponsored  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  program,  which  is  called  the 
Congressional  Student  Forum,  was  es- 
tablished to  offer  high  school  students 
in  the  nth  District  an  opportunity  to 
study  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  and  institutions  of  our  day. 
Throughout  the  year,  these  .students 
will  meet  to  analyze  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government,  the  role  of  the 
media,  national  defense,  and  other  im- 
portant topics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  was  mo.st  ap- 
propriate that  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings examined  one  of  most  important 
of  today's  issues,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  relevant  to  these  students: 
education.  The  October  meeting  of  the 
forum  brought  together  over  200  stu- 
dents from  23  .schools.  From  large 
urban  to  small  suburban,  public,  and 
private,  these  students  represented  a 
broad  cross  section  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  discussion  was  a  clear  dem- 
on.stration  that  our  Nation's  students 
are  as  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
their  own  education  as  anyone. 

In  preparation  for  the  October  meet- 
ing, copies  of  the  recent  report  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  "A  Nation  at  Risk.  "  were 
distributed  to  the  students  through 
their  teacher  sponsors.  I  must  .say  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  obviously 
thorough    study    this    document    was 


EXTENSION'^  OF  REM.ARKS 

given  by  the  students  as  evidenced  by 
their  insightful  questions  and  com- 
ments. 

In  the  final  hour  of  the  program, 
the  students  divided  into  five  caucuses. 
Each  individual  caucus  debated  and 
eventually  proposed  a  specific  resolu- 
tion which  is  reported  below.  While 
none  of  the  resolutions  were  voted  on 
by  the  full  forum  and  thus  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  students  participating,  they 
all.  nevertheless,  demonstrate  the 
strong  concern  of  students  everywhere 
for  an  excellent  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  copies  of 
these  resolutions  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate chairs  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion Committees.  At  this  time,  on 
behalf  of  the  17th  District  Congres- 
sional Student  Forum.  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing five  resolutions  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Resolution  From  Caucus  A 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  establish  uniform  standards  in 
education  be  .setting:  il)  Federal  uniform 
competency  tests  for  teachers  and  (2)  mini- 
mum competency  tests  for  graduation  from 
high  school  in  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  education  be 
given  a  higher  priority  in  the  Federal 
Budget. 

Resolution  From  Caucus  B 
Be  It  resolved  that  Congress  allocate 
monies  through  the  Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program  back  to  States  to  improve  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  administration  of  these 
funds  be  supervised  by  the  Departments  of 
Education  in  each  state  which  will  set  mini- 
mum requirements  for  improvement. 

Resolution  From  Caucus  C 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment assume  the  responsibility  for  setting 
up  and  funding  a  system  of  summer  retrain- 
ing programs  for  teachers  to  update  their 
skills  and  learn  new  leaching  techniques. 
Everv  teacher  should  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  one  of  these  workshops  every  3 
years.  Teachers  would  receive  additional 
pay  for  completing  these  federally  funded 
workshops. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  ta.x  incentives 
be  given  to  businesses  and  industries  who 
contribute  money,  equipment  and  training 
personnel  to  public  schools  enabling  the 
schools  to  update  academic  programs. 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  publR  .siiiuui» 
be  required  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
students,  parents,  and  faculty  (including  ad- 
ministrators) to  meet  together  at  least  once 
a  month;  and  be  required  to  ensure  equal 
speaking  time  for  all  parties  to: 

A.  urge  parents  to  become  active  in  such 
meetings  and  become  aware  of  how  the 
school  is  operating  and  how  their  children 
are  affected 

B.  allow  student  requests  for  changes  and 
sentiment  toward  school  policy  and  oper- 
ations to  be  expressed  and  considered  with- 
out fear  of  punishment 

The  goal  of  this  action  is  reinvolvement  of 
the  community  in  schools  and  to  decrease 
parent  apathy. 

Resolution  From  Caucus  D 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment v'.ll  take  a  role  in  establishing  mini- 
mal standards  of  competency  in  academic 
areas  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade 
and  provide  Federal  funds  to  school  districts 
to  foster  fulfillment  of  these  goals. 

Resolution  From  Caucus  E 
Be  it  resolved  that  a  tuition  tax  credit  be 
made  available  to  assist  those  who  choose  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  We 
feel  that  these  types  of  tax  credit  are  not  a 
shelter  for  the  rich.  The  majority  of  private 
school  students  come  from  families  of 
modest  means,  who  support  and  share  the 
cost  of  public  education  with  their  property 
tax  dollars. 

The  .schools  represented  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Congressional  Student  Forum  were  as 
follows: 

Annapolis  High— Dearborn  Heights. 

Benedictine  High— Detroit. 

Berkley  High— Berkley. 

Bishop  Borgess  High— Redford. 

Clawson  High— Clawson. 

Codv  High-Detroit. 

Detroit  Country  Day  School— Birming- 
ham. 

Dondero  High— Royal  Oak. 

Ferndale  High— Ferndale. 

Henry  Ford  High— Detroit. 

Inkster  High— Inkster. 

Kimball  High-Royal  Oak. 

Lamphere  High— Madison  Heights. 

Madison  High— MadLson  Heights. 

Marian  High— Birmingham. 

Oak  Park  High-Oak  Park. 

Mercy  High— Farmington. 

Redford  High— Detroit. 

Redford  Union  High-Detroit. 

St.  Agatha  High-Redford. 

Southfield  High-Southfield. 

Southfield-Lathrup  High-Southfield. 

Thurston  High-Redford. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was 

railed   to   '-rci'  r   by   the  President    pro 
tempore  uMi-  Ihukmond). 


.-,iaie  tliai  I  believe  we  shall  make  it  on 
the  18th. 


PRAYER 

Iho  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
art!  (■  Halverson,  D.D..  offcr.-d  the  lol- 
!u\ung  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  God,  we  are  so  immersed  m 
tiM  material  and  the  secular  that  we 
lo.se  all  sense  of  spiiitual  reality.  We 
rome  to  believe  only  what  we  can  see 
and  touch  and  measure.  We  are  vic- 
tims of  the  visible,  depriving  ourselves 
of  the  larger  reality.  Yet  we  experi- 
ence the  invisible  in  breath  and  feelmg 
and  fragrance  and  love.  Forgive  us 
Lord,  for  ignoring  Thee,  the  Supreme 
Reality. 

Father  in  Heaven,  Thou  knowest  the 
frustration  which  seems  to  build  as 
the  Senate  nears  the  end  of  a  session. 
Senator  Baker  and  Speaker  O'Neill 
have  expressed  a  determination  to  ad- 
journ November  18.  yet  few  believe  it 
will  happen  and  disbelief  is  mixed 
with  cynicism.  Dear  God.  move  in  our 
midst  to  make  this  desire  of  leadership 
a  reality.  Make  Thy  presence  felt  in 
every  heart,  every  home  and  every 
office  in  the  Senate.  Quicken  us  to  the 
invi.-,i^^>p  the  spiritual,  the  transcend- 
ent reality.  Prove  Thy  relevance  to  the 
hard  business  of  legislation.  Do  it 
Lord-^for  Thy  glory.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  Ol     1  HE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


WI!  M  nil  in  !  !'  (  IF  THE  LORD 
Ml.  UAKLIi.  Ml.  i'rtsident,  if  there 
is  anything  I  need,  it  is  help  to  try  to 
get  this  place  adjourned.  Not  even  I 
had  thought  to  invoke  the  help  of  the 
Lord.  But  I  appreciate  the  prayer  this 
morning  of  the  Chaplain.  I  am  im- 
pressed,   overwhelmed,    and    \us!i    *o 


A  T.AII.OR  MADK  THE  CLOTHES- 
CiOD  MADE  THE  MAN 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
often  indulge  in  personal  ob.servations. 
and  I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  doing 
so.  In  this  mornings  Washington  Post, 
from  page  B3  under  ■Personalities,"  in 
the  center  column,  the  fourth  para- 
graph, I  wish  to  read  what  was  print- 
ed. 

President  Reagan  has  been  named  as  one 
of  Americas  10  best  dressed  men  in  the  gov- 
ernment category,  barely  beating  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  and  former 
vice  president  Walter  Mondale. 

The  poll,  taken  by  the  Tailors  Council  of 
America,  named  John  Travolta  in  the  film 
calegorv;  Hal  Luiden.  TV;  Julius  (Doctor  J) 
Irving,  athlete;  Monty  Hall,  philanthropist; 
Don  Rickles.  comedian;  Julio  Iglesias. 
singer;  and  Jose  Feliciano.  musician,  as  win- 
ners of  their  categories. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  surprises  in  my 
life,  Mr.  President,  but  never  as  big  as 
the  surprise  which  faced  me  this 
morning  before  breakfast  when  read- 
ing the  Washington  Post.  I  want  to 
say  I  have  absolutely  no  taste  in 
clothes,  that  I  am  so  bad  that  my  wife 
will  not  let  me  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning  without  first  standing  for  in- 
spection. I  have  even  known  in  my  life- 
time tailors  and  haberdashers  to  call 
me  on  the  telephone  and  urge  that  I 
must  come  and  choo.se  a  suit  or  else 
they  would  send  me  one.  During  the 
Watergate  hearings.  I  was  flooded 
with  gifts  of  clothing  because  people 
were  ashamed  to  see  me  representing 
the  forces  of  light  and  reason  in  my 
chosen  attire.  I  am  a  slob.  I  am  flat- 
tered in  the  extreme. 

Mr  President.  I  began  to  wonder 
about  the  choice  of  the  Tailor's  Coun- 
cil of  America.  Then  I  noticed  that 
they  chose,  in  the  category  of  motion 
picture  films,  John  Travolta,  who  is 
almost  always  seen  in  a  tee-shirt;  they 
chose  Hal  Linden  in  television.  Hal 
Linden  has  not  had  a  haircut  since 
rnr'v  rhildhood 


Julius  -Dr.  J."  Erving  for  the  catego- 
ry of  athletes,  who  is  seldom  seen  by 
the  American  public  except  in  his  un- 
derwear. 

So  it  goes.  That  did  take  a  little  of 
the  luster,  burnish,  and  polish  away 
from  this  accolade. 

With  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Tailor's  Council  of  America  for 
this  award  and  recognition,  but  I  must 
also  tell  them  that,  one  of  these  days, 
we  have  to  understand  each  other 
better. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  down  to  the 
matters  at  hand. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  will,  of  course,  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
which  is  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  natural  gas  bill, 
at  11  o'clock,  after  certain  preliminary 
matters  arc  out  of  the  way.  I  should 
like  today,  in  addition  to  the  debate  on 
that  motion,  against  which  a  cloture 
motion  has  already  been  filed  but  will 
not  mature  for  voting  until  tomor- 
row—since we  cannot  have  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  until  tomorrow,  I 
should  like  for  today  to  get  to  two  or 
three  other  things  if  we  can.  I  should 
like  to  take  up  '.ne  Treasury-Postal  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  and  I  have  no- 
tified the  two  Senators  involved,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield),  to  try 
to  get  to  it  if  possible  before  putting  it 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  wish  to  stale  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Treasury-Postal  bill.  I  would  like 
to  get  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bill.  I  made  a  representation  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  that  it  was  our 
intention  to  try  to  reach  that  bill  this 
session,  as  indeed  it  is.  I  have  repeated 
that  statement  a  number  of  tunes.  I 
support  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I   support    its   reauthorization.   I   .sup- 
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port  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  is  on  the  calendar. 
Parenthetically.  I  do  not  support  the 
idea  of  cutting  the  President  out  of 
that  loop.  I  shall  not  support  a  com- 
mission that  is  purely  congressional, 
because  I  think  it  will  diminish  its 
standing,  create  an  unnecessary  con- 
troversy, and  be  counterproductive. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  statement  I 
wish  to  make.  Mr.  President.  Let  me 
state  now  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  bill  this 
week.  I  would  like  to  do  it  today  if  I 
can.  I  shall  first  ask  the  Senate  tu  turn 
to  the  Treasury-Postal  appropriations 
bill,  however. 

That  should  be  about  11:30  a.m..  or 
12  oclock.  So  all  Senators  who  have 
an  interest  in  that  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  there  probably 
will  be  a  request  for  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  that  ap- 
propriations bill  around  11:30  a.m.  or 
12  today.  If  there  is  an  objection— I 
hope  there  is  not:  I  really  hope  there 
is  not— but  if  there  is  an  objection, 
then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed", by  motion  to  try  to  reach  that 
bill. 

SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  President.  I  announced  yester- 
day and  I  wish  to  repeat  today,  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  are  going  to  take  that  up. 
too.  This  is  going  to  be  a  full  week.  I 
am  told  now  that  we  may  have  the  De 
fense  appropriations  bill  available  to- 
morrow. That  would  mean  wo  could 
either  take  it  up  tomorrow  afternoon 
late,  tomorrow  evening,  or  P^riday. 

If  we  have  not  finished  Defense  ap- 
propriations—and almost  surely  we 
will  not  have  finished  Defense  appro- 
priations—by the  clo.se  of  busin'\ss  on 
Friday,  we  will  be  in  on  Saturday.  I 
hate  to  make  that  announcement.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  have  to  redeem  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Chaplain  this 
morning  and  try  to  get  us  out  on  the 
18th.  So  we  will  be  in  on  this  Saturday 
to  do  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  losing  friends  by  the  moment, 
especially  among  the  pages,  but  we 
will.  Mr.  President.  I  expect  it  to  be  a 
full  day.  with  votes. 

The  following  Saturday.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  follow  a  public  legal  holiday, 
which  is  Veterans  Day.  We  will  not  be 
in  on  that  Saturday.  So  we  shall  be 
out  next  week.  Friday  and  Saturday, 
which  reiterates  the  importance  of 
trying  to  get  as  much  done  this  week 
as  possible. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going 
to  do  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  gas  bill 
today.  Sometime  around  noon,  11:30 
or  12,  the  leadership  on  this  side  will 
try  to  reach  the  Treasury-Postal  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  shall 
finish   that   measure   and   attempt   to 


reach  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  bill 
today,  also. 

Tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  cloture 
vote  at  a  time  which  may  be  set  by 
unanimous  consent,  otherwise  I  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  and  after 
establishment  of  the  quorum  pursuant 
to  rule  XXII.  If  cloture  is  invoked  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  debate  that  until  the  motion 
is  disposed  of. 

If  it  is  not,  I  expect  to  continue  that 
debate  and  then  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  Trea-sury-Postal,  if  necessary, 
and  perhaps  Intelligence  authoriza- 
tion. We  will  reach  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  as  soon  as  we  can  within 
reason.  We  will  be  in  on  this  Saturday 
unless  we  finish  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  by  Friday,  which  is  a 
highly  unlikely  prospect.  I  do  not 
expect  toaay  to  be  a  late  day.  Tomor 
row  may  be.  Tomorrow  is  Thursday 
and  the  usual  late  day.  The  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session  the  following 
Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  believe  I 
can  announce  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  acting  minority 
leader  is  present,  and  I  yield  so  that 
the  Chair  may  recognize  him  under 
the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  oi-   THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  really  do  not  have  any 
morning  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  reserve  the  minority  lead- 
ers time  for  use  later  in  the  day  if  he 
desires  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SYMMS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized 
under  a  previous  order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
time  this  morninp 


AMERICAN  DISAVOWAL  OF  THE 
1962  KENNEDY  KHRUSHCHEV 
AGREEMENT.  A  MOVE  TO  PRE- 
SERVE WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  Monday.  October  24. 
linked  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Operations  Center  in  Leb- 
anon to  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Middle 
East. 

President  Reagan  has  explicitly 
made  the  U.S.  Marine  force  in  Leba- 
non and  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
there  an  aspect  of  the  East-West  con- 
frontation. 

President  Reagan  stated: 


Thi.s  region  [the  Middle  Exsl)  ...  is 
vital  .  .  .  ttol  .  .  .  our  allie.s  in  We.stern 
Europe  (and  to)  the  Japanese.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  if  a  force  look  over  the  Middle 
East— and  a  force  is  ready  to  do  that,  as  wit- 
ness what  has  taken  place  in  Yemen,  in 
Ethiopia,  and  now  the  (Soviet]  forces,  the 
.several  thousand,  that  are  there  in 
Syria  ...  the  Free  World  can  not  stand  by 
and  see  that  happen  ...  If  L^-banon  ends 
up  under  the  tyranny  of  forces  hostile  to 
the  West,  not  only  will  our  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  be  threat- 
ened, but  also  the  .stabilit.v  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.  includinK  the  vast  resources 
areas  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  To  the 
extent  that  the  prospect  for  future  stability 
is  heavily  influenced  by  the  pre.sencc  of  our 
forces.  It  is  central  to  our  credibility  on  a 
global  scale. 

President  Reagan  has  thus  linked 
the  terrorist  bombings  in  Lebanon  to 
Soviet  ambitions,  forces,  and  Soviet  fi- 
nancing of  international  terrorism.  I 
agree  with  the  President's  linkage  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  to  the  East- 
West  confrontation. 

It  would  therefore  follow  from  the 
President's  statement  that  the  United 
States  should  also  take  a  tougher 
stand  against  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Caribbean,  our  own  front  yard.  Last 
weeks  October  25.  1983.  peacekeeping 
operation  in  Grenada  suggests  that 
America  is  finally  beginning  to  throw 
off  the  paralysis  that  has  long  gripped 
our  foreign  policy  toward  the  Soviets. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  summa- 
ry propositions  regarding  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  in 
October  1962.  U.S.  disapproval  of  this 
agreement  would  be  another  act  un- 
shackling America  from  paralysis.  It 
would  also  be  an  act  of  peacekeeping. 

First,  there  was  a  binding  United 
States-Soviet  agreement  in  October 
1962.  Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  have  repeatedly  and  openly 
reaffirmed  the  existence  of  a  binding 
agreement  in  1962  regarding  Soviet 
withdrawal  of  offensive  weapons  from 
Cuba  and  the  nonintroduction  of 
these  weapons  into  Cuba  in  the  future. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
strong  unclassified  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  violating  this  agree- 
ment since  1962.  The  Soviets  have 
bomber,  fighter-bomber,  and  subma- 
rine bases  in  Cuba,  with  twice  the  nu- 
clear capability  they  had  in  1962  when 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
was  entered  into. 

Third,  each  time  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has,  in  effect,  accepted  a  new 
protocol  to  the  agreement  al  owing 
the  Soviet  violation.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  1971.  1978,  1979,  and  1982. 
But  these  U.S.  retreats  from  enforcing 
the  original  agreement  have  all  oc- 
curred in  secret. 

The  question  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  asked  is:  Is  the  State  Depa»-tment 
thus  trying  to  cover  up  the  c'iplomatic 
history    of    Soviet    violations    of    the 


original  1962  Kinnedy-Khrushchev 
agreement?  Can  the  rea.-ion  be  that 
the  State  Department  believes  that 
the  United  States  can  do  nothing  else? 
The  primary  reason  for  the  State 
Department  coverup  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions .seems  to  be  that  the  only  way  to 
enforce  Soviet  compliance  is  to  reas- 
sert U.S.  military  superiority,  but  the 
I  .S.  military  superiority  is  now  gone. 
Is  the  second  reason  for  the  State  De- 
partment coverup  the  belief  that  in 
order  to  avoid  a  new  United  Stales- 
Soviet  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  United 
Stales  must  simply  successively  rede- 
fine the  terms  of  the  1962  agreement 
to  allow  the  Soviet  violations? 

Mr.  President,  this  U.S.  acquiescence 
in  Soviet  violations  can  only  be  termed 
appeasement.  The  longer  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  State  Department  con- 
done these  violations,  the  longer  we  all 
are  complicitous  in  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions. There  is  a  better  deterrent  to 
the  Soviet  threat  from  Cuba  than  ap- 
peasement. 

Fourth.  President  Reagan  has  al- 
ready twice  publicly  accused  the  Sovi- 
ets of  violating  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement,  and  three 
other  top  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials have  publicly  and  explicitly  made 
similar  accusations.  None  of  these 
three  officials  was  from  the  State  De- 
partment. These  accusations  confirm 
first  that  there  is  an  accord  and, 
second,  they  establish  that  the  State 
Department  has  covered  up  the  Soviet 
violations  and  the  U.S.  appeasement. 
Thus  in  my  opinion  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  created  a  major  political  em- 
barras-sment  for  the  President  and  his 
administration  by  covering  up  their 
appeasement. 

With  the  original  terms  of  the  1962 
agreement  and  the  evidence  of  major 
Soviet  subsequent  violations  and  U.S. 
accusations  all  being  already  openly 
public,  the  State  Department  coverup 
should  be  exposed.  The  longer  the 
coverup  continues,  the  more  we  are  all 
guilty  for  perpetuating  the  coverup. 

The    State    Department    should    ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  whether 
it     agrees     with     President     Reagan's 
public  accusations  of  Soviet  violations. 
If    the    State    Department    disagrees 
with  the  President's  accusations,  then 
the    American    people    need    to    know- 
how    the    Soviet    military    activity    in 
Cuba  can  be  reconciled  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Will  the  State  De- 
partment continue  to  publicly  apolo- 
gize for  the  Soviet  violations?  Alterna- 
tively, if  the  State  Department  agrees 
with  the  President,  then  the  State  De- 
partment must  explain  why  it  has  tol- 
erated and  covered  up  this  Soviet  mili- 
tary activity  in  Cuba  for  so  long.  For 
example,  why  has  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment repeatedly  resisted  congressional 
efforts    to    havo    testimony    on    the 
agreement?   Why   has   the  State   De- 
partment denied  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 


Arms  Control  Agency,  the  U.N.  Am- 
ba.ssador.  and  even  the  NSC,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Advisor,  and 
even  the  White  House  itself,  access  to 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement?  Why  has 
ihe  State  Department  not  exposed  the 
Soviet  violations?  Why  does  the  Slate 
Department  alone  have  a  different  po- 
sition? 

Fifth,  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  1962  in  fact  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  establishing 
afterward  a  military  and  strategic  base 
in  Cuba.  After  all.  Soviet  diplomat 
Kuznetsov  told  the  United  Stales  in 
late  1962  that  "never  again  will  the 
U.S.S.R  allow  the  U.S.  to  force  it  to  re- 
treat in  a  crisis.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
get  even."  The  agreement  also  failed 
to  prevent  Soviet-Cuban  subversion 
and  aggression  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Thus  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Moreover,  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  is  inconsistent  with  the 
1962  law  establishing  U.S.  objectives  in 
the  Caribbean  which  are:  Enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  no  Soviet 
military  base  in  Cuba,  no  Soviet- 
Cuban  export  of  alien  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist revolution,  and  a  democratic  Cuba 
free  from  subjugation  to  a  European 
power. 

Sixth,  having  established  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  and  the  fact  of  the 
failure  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  to  conform  to  the  1962  law 
on  U.S.  Caribbean  objectives,  the 
United  Stales  has  good  rea.son  to  dis- 
avow the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment. An  additional  reason  for  dis- 
avowal is  the  fact  that  in  August  1982 
the  Congre.ss  reaffirmed  the  1962  law 
on  U.S.  Caribbean  objectives,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  agreement. 
Moreover,  if  the  Soviets  have  already 
canceled  and  disavowed,  the  agree- 
ment thtmselves,  as  President  Reagan 
has  averred,  then  it  provides  the 
United  States  no  protection  from  fur- 
ther Soviet  offensive  threats  in  Cuba, 
such  as  SS-20  mi.ssiles.  strategic  sub- 
marines, or  backfire  bombers. 


Therefore  the  United  States  quids 
pro  quo  for  Soviet  removal  of  missiles 
and  bombers  in  1962  under  the  agree- 
ment should  bo  withdrawn.  Specifical- 
ly, the  United  Slates  believed  that  it 
had  prevented  the  reeslablishmenl  of 
the  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba,  and 
has  also  prevented  Soviet-Cuban 
export  of  revolution.  That  was  the 
supposition  from  which  the  agreement 
was  entered  into,  and  it  was  not  ac- 
complishes then.  These  two  factors 
were  the  grounds  for  the  conditional 
U.S.  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba  or  aid 
those  who  would  liberate  Cuba.  Bui 
these  grounds  have  been  repeatedly 
negated   by    Soviet    actions.    Further. 


the   United   Stales   demanded   United 
Nations  onsite  inspection  of  ihe  Soviet 
withdrawal,    and    other   Soviet    assur- 
ances and  safeguards  against  reinlro- 
duction.    But    Cuba   would   not    allow 
United    Nations   onsite    inspection   of 
the   1962  Soviet   removal  of  strategic 
weapons,  no  further  Soviet  assurances 
and  safeguards  were  given,  and  Soviet 
offensive  weapons  therefore  were  later 
reintroduced.    Hence    a    further    U.S. 
condition  in  the  1962  agreement  has 
been  negated.  Finally,  the  U.S.  agree- 
ment  to  withdraw  Thor  and  Jupiter 
MRBM  s    and    IRBM's    from    Britain. 
Italy,  and  Turkey  in  1962  as  another 
United  States  quid  pro  quo  to  the  So- 
viets   related   to    the    Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  should  be  reevalu- 
ated. Indeed,  the  Soviet  \iolations  and 
disavowal  of  the  agreement  gives  the 
United  States  an  additional  reason  to 
deploy  new  IRBMs  in  Europe  in  De- 
cember 1983,  to  replace  U.S.  weapons 
previously  withdrawn  mistakenly. 

Seventh,  the  fundamental,  legal  U.S. 
objectives   for   U.S.   Caribbean   policy 
can  finally  be  achieved,  once  the  pa- 
ralvsis  of   unilateral   U.S.   compliance 
with  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment is  lifted.  Thus  the  United  States 
can   finally  oppose  a  So\iet   military 
base  in  Cuba  and  Soviet-Cuban  export 
of  revolution,  by  force  of  arms  if  nec- 
essarv.  The  September  1962  law  reaf- 
firmed in  August  1982  as  the  Symms 
Cuba   resolution   requires   the   United 
States    to    achieve    the.se    objectives. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  can  legiti- 
mately support  the  goal  of  liberating 
Cuba  and  Grenada  from  Fidel  Castro's 
oppressive   Marxist-Leninist    totalitar- 
ian regime.  Kennedy  has  said  repeat- 
edly that  the  American  pledge  not  to 
invade  Cuba  was  a  great  Soviet  victo- 
rv.  Finally,  the  United  States  can  le- 
gitimately overturn  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist totalitarian  regime  in  Nicaragua 
and   in   Grenada,   and  support   demo- 
cratic forces  in  El  Salvador.  Indeed  the 
United  States  should  actually  proceed 
to  do  in  Nicauragua  and  El  Salvador 
what  we  have  already  done  in  Grena- 
da-roll back  communism.  Most  impor- 
tantly, if  the  Soviets  have  already  vio- 
lated,  disavowed,    annulled,   and   can- 
celled the  agreement,  then  the  agree- 
ment will  not  deter  them  from  deploy- 
ing SS-20's,  Backfire  bombers,  or  sub- 
marines  in   Cuba   in   December    1983. 
Thus  the  United  States  should  like- 
wise   disavow    the    already    flagrantly 
violated  and  cancelled  agreement,  and 
firmlv  warn  the  Soviets  of  the  grave 
consequenses  of  any  further  offensive 
deplovment    to   Cuba.   Such   U.S.   dis- 
avowal and  warning  would  be  a  deter- 
rent and  an  act  of  peacekeeping  by  the 
United  States. 

In  sum.  ending  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  U.S.  law, 
will  end  the  muddle  and  paralysis  in 
US.    foreign    policy    in    the   Western 
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Hrmisphere  and  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  generally.  For  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  Soviet 
behavior  under  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement,  an  explicit  arms 
control  agreement,  and  Soviet  behav 
ior  under  detente  and  the  SALT  trea- 
ties. If  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
1962  agreement,  then  their  now  clear- 
ly revealed  willingness  to  violate  and 
break  out  of  all  the  SALT  treaties  is 
more  easily  understood.  And  a  realisti- 
cally tough  U.S.  Caribbean  policy,  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  law  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  is  related  to  a  realistically 
firm  U.S.  policy  on  enforcing  Soviet 
compliance  with  SALT  treaties. 

I  now  would  like  to  restate  the  es- 
sence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As 
t'r>  suitnt  Monroe  stated  on  December 
2.  \V.2.\: 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to 
the  amicable  relation.s  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  •  *  *  It  is  impo.ssible  that 
the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  politi- 
cal system  to  any  portion  of  either  conti- 
nent without  endangering  our  peace  and 
happiness.  (President  Monroes  me.ssage. 
Dec.  2.  1823.) 

I  now  would  also  like  to  restate  the 
resolving  clause  of  the  1962  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230.  which  the 
Symms  resolution  of  August  1982  reaf- 
firmed verbatim  as  the  law  of  the 
land"  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  230)  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  ths-  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  u.se  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere: 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and 

<c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  ,self-determination. 

THE  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  KENNEDY- 
KHRUSHCHEV  AGREEMENT 

During  mid-October  1983.  a  Soviet 
general  made  quite  explicit  the  long- 
standing Soviet  threat  to  create  a 
danger  to  the  United  States  analogous 
to  the  impending  NATO  Euromi.ssile 
threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Soviet  Gen.  Ni- 
kolai Chervov  stated  that  if  the 
United  States  deploys  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles  in 
Europe  in  December,  as  requested  by 
the  NATO  decision  4  years  ago,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  deploy  mi.ssiles 
within  "10  minutes"  flying  time  of  the 
United  States.  Soviet  spokesmen  are 
beginning  to  deny  that  they  intend  to 
deploy  missiles  in  Cuba.  Given  the  his- 


tory of  Soviet  deception  and  duplicity, 
this  can  only  mean  deployment  of  new- 
Soviet  missiles  in  the  Caribbean— 
probably  SS-20s  or  SLBM  submarines 
in  Cuba  or  in  Nicaragua,  or  Guyana. 

But  the  Soviets  have  already  created 
a  very  severe  analogous  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  Cuba.  Since  1969.  the 
Soviets  have  been  gradually  expanding 
the  limits  of  U.S.  tolerance  of  Soviet 
offensive  military  activity,  even  nucle- 
ar weapons,  activity  in  Cuba.  The  So- 
viets have  now  deploye'.-*  in  Cuba  the 
following  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
weapons  systems.  I  think  it  is  some- 
what unclear  whether  the  nuclear 
weapons  themselves— the  bombs  or 
warheads— are  in  Cuba  or  are  not  in 
Cuba;  and  I  think  it  is  questionable  as 
to  whether  we  actually  have  the  capa- 
bility even  to  know  that. 

A  .squadron  of  12  TU-95  Bear  inter- 
continental bombers  with  bomb  bays, 
which  are  counted  as  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  under  the  SALT  II 
Treaty: 

Four  squadrons  totaling  over  40  Mig- 
23  or  Mig-27  Flogger  nuclear  delivery 
capable  fighter  bombers.  These  air- 
craft have  longer  range  and  more  pay- 
load  than  the  light  IL-28  bombers 
that  the  Soviets  deployed  to  Cuba  in 
1962.  The  IL-28  had  a  radius  of  550  to 
600  nautical  miles  and  a  payload  of 
6.000  pounds.  The  Mig-23/27  has  a 
radius  of  648  to  700  nautical  miles  and 
a  payload  of  6.500  pounds,  according 
to  official  sources.  Moreover,  the  De- 
fense Department  considers  all  Flog- 
gers  deployed  against  NATO  to  be  nu- 
clear delivery  capable,  and  the  var- 
iants are  indistinguishable,  even  by 
onsite  inspection; 

A  strategic  submarine  base  at  Cien- 
fuegos.  complete  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head storage  facility,  which  has  been 
u.sed  to  support  Golf  diesel  subtnarines 
capabile  of  carrying  nuclear  tipped 
ballistic  mi.ssiles  counted  in  SALT  I 
and  Echo  nuclear-powered  submarines 
carrying  nuclear  armed  long-range 
cruise  mi.ssiles: 

A  combat  brigade  of  ground  forces, 
complete  with  artillery,  mechanized, 
tank,  and  long-range  air  tran.sport  ca- 
pability, which  is  reportedly  guarding 
nuclear  storage  facilities.  In  1979.  the 
Carter  administration  said  that  this 
brigade  was  unacceptable,  yet  the 
United  States  accepted  it. 

The  danger  of  these  Soviet  long- 
range  capabilities  to  deliver  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  United 
States  are  compounded  by  the  highly 
significant  but  little  realized  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  no  capability  to 
detect  the  presence  of  Soviet  nuclear 
bombs  or  warheads  in  Cuba.  That  is.  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  to  Cuba,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  detect  this 
fact.  The  Soviets  could  easily  deploy 
nuclear  warheads  and  missiles  to  Cuba 
by  air  delivery  at  night.  Indeed,  even 
in  1962,  the  United  States  lacked  the 


ability  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  had  actually  deployed  nu- 
clear warheads  and  bombs  to  Cuba. 
This  U.S.  lack  of  nuclear  detection  ca- 
pability should  make  us  even  more 
concerned  about  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear offensive  delivery  capabilities  al- 
ready in  Cuba. 

Thus  we  should  ask  why  the  Soviets 
would  deploy  to  Cuba  bomb-bay 
equipped,  long-range  bombers,  nucle- 
ar-delivery capable  fighter  bombers, 
and  a  nuclear  warhead  storage  facility 
for  submarine-launched  missiles,  if 
they  did  not  also  already  have  nuclear 
warheads  in  Cuba?  There  are  already 
nine  airfields  in  Cuba  capable  of  oper- 
ating Bears.  Backfires,  and  Floggers. 

In  sum.  the  Soviets  now  have  in 
Cuba  a  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
threat  greater  than  they  had  in  the 
October  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In 
October  1962.  the  Soviets  had  42  SS-4 
MRBMs  and  SS  5  IRBMs.  plus  42  IL- 
28  light  bombers.  These  forces  total 
84.  However,  only  about  28  SS-4 
MRBMs  were  operational  at  the 
height  of  the  crisis,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  SS-5  IRBM  launch  sites  still 
being  uncompleted,  and  the  IL-28s 
mostly  remained  in  their  shipping 
crates. 

Today  in  Cuba,  the  Soviets  have  52 
operational  long-  and  medium-range 
bombers,  together  with  the  precedent 
already  established  that  they  can  have 
6  or  more  submarine  launched  nuclear 
mi.ssiles  there.  Thus  the  Soviet  threat 
in  Cuba  today  is  twice  what  it  was  in 
1962.  58  delivery  vehicles,  compared  to 
only  28  operational  in  1962. 

THE  KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV  AGREEMENT 

What  is  the  significance  of  this 
greater  Soviet  strategic  threat  today 
from  Cuba?  It  is  extremely  worrisome 
even  beyond  the  context  of  any  inter- 
national United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment prohibiting  a  Soviet  strategic  ca- 
pability in  Cuba.  But  indeed  what 
about  the  United  States-Soviet  accord 
that  ended  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis?  Do  these  Soviet  capabilities  vio- 
late this  accord?  The  famous  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  is  really 
quite  simple  to  understand,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  only  four  letters  ex- 
changed on  October  27  and  28.  1962. 

I  noted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  9.  1982.  beginning 
page  S1821  to  page  81831  the  key  ele- 
ments of  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment of  1962  ending  the  missile  crisis. 
These  key  elements  were  as  follows: 

The  Khrushchev  letter  to  Kennedy 
October  27.  1962.  stated: 

...  I  make  this  proposal;  We  agree  to 
remove  lhe.se  weapons  from  Cuba  which  you 
regard  as  offensive  weapons  .  .  .  (while)  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
could  control  on-thespol  the  fulfillment  of 
the.se  commitments.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Kennedy  letter  to  Khrushchev, 
October  27.  1962  stated: 


The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
for  .  .  .  all  weapons  systems  in  Cuba  capable 
of  offensive  use  to  be  rendered  inoperable, 
under  effective  United  Nations  arrange- 
ments ...  .. 

(1)  You  would  agree  to  remorc  these 
weapons  systems  from  Cuba  under  appro- 
priate United  Nations  observation  and  su- 
pervision, and  undertake,  with  suitable  safe- 
guards, to  halt  further  introduction  of  such 
weapons  systems  into  Cuba  .  .  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  requirement  to  halt  further  in- 
troduction of  offensive  weapons  means 
that  offensive  weapons  could  not  later 
be  reintroduced  into  Cuba. 

The  Khrushchev  letter  to  Kennedy 
October  28, 1962  stated: 

.  The  Soviet  Government  .  has  given 
a  new  order  to  dismantle  the  arms  which 
you  described  as  offensive  and  to  return 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Kennedy  letter  to  Khrushchev, 
October  28.  1962  stated: 

I  consider  my  letter  to  you  of  October 
twentv-seventh  and  your  reply  of  today  as 
firm  undertakings  on  the  part  of  both  our 
governments  which  should  be  promptly  car- 
ried out  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus  the  United  States  recognized 
the  Kennedv-Khrushchev  agreement 
as  firm  undertakings  of  both  govern- 
ments, pledged  at  the  highest  level. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  the 
Soviets  considered  offensive  weapons. 
According  to  a  Khrushchev  letter  of 
October  26.  1962: 

only  people,  troops  can  attack.  With- 
out people  any  means  however  powerful 
cannot  be  offensive. 

Therefore,  troops  are  by  Soviet  defi- 
nition offensive  weapons.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets consider  troops  offensive  weapons, 
then  surely  TU-95s,  Mig-23/27s.  and 
strategic  submarines  are  also  offensive 
weapons. 

BINDING  NATURE  OF  AGREEMENT  CONFIRMED 

On  November  20.  1962.  President 
Ktnnedv  gave  the  mo.st  authoritative 
statement  regarding  the  existence  of  a 
binding  United  Stales-Soviet  agree- 
ment. Kennedy  stated  publicly: 

Chairman  Khrushchev  .  .  agreed  to 
remove  from  Cuba  all  weapons  systems  ca- 
pable of  offensive  use.  to  halt  the  further  in- 
troduction of  such  weapons  into  Cuba  .  .  . 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  government  has 
stated  that  all  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Cuba,  and  no  offensive 
weapons  will  be  reintroduced.  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Moreover,  also  on  November  20. 
1962  Khrushchev  wrote  to  Kennedy 
that' "the  U.S.S.R.  intends  to  remove 
the  IL-28  liKhl  bombers  within  a 
month  or  even  sooner."  Khrushchev 
also  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared 
to  give  firm  assurances  "that  tho.se 
types  of  weapons  on  the  removal  of 
which  we  have  agreed  are  not  brought 
back  to  Cuba." 

This  was  a  firm  Soviet  promi.se  not 
to  bring  offensive  wespons  such  as 
light  bombers  back  to  Cuba.  The  Mig- 
23/27  Flogger  is  much  more  capable 
than  the  IL-28.  having  greater  radius 


and  pavload.  Indeed,  ihe  United  States 
considers  all  Soviet  Floggers  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  against  NATO. 

TASS  made  an  'authr-rized"  official 
statement  on  October  13.  1970.  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  doing  and 
would  not  do  anything  that  would 
■contradict  the  understanding  reached 
between  the  Governments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  in 
1962."  ,   , 

On  November  16.  1970.  there  fol- 
lowed the  first  public  American  confir- 
mation of  an  understanding,  when  a 
State  Department  spokesman  noted 
President  Kennedys  statement  of  No- 
vember 20,  1962,  and  the  TASS  state- 
ment of  October  13,  1970  as  the  basis 
for  a  conclusion  that: 

We  are  confident  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing by  the  two  governments  of  the  re- 
.spective  positions  on  the  limits  of  their  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  Cuba. 

The  State  Department  has  repeated- 
ly stated  that  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  was  a  legally  bind- 
ing agreement. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  in  his  first 
volume  of  memoirs.  "White  House 
Years  "  also  confirms  that  there  was  a 
binding  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement.  Further.  Kissinger  con- 
firms that  this  agreement  prohibited 
all  Soviet  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba. 
Ki.ssinger  wrote: 

On  August  7  (I.E.  1970).  I  gave  Vorontsov 
our  reply.  It  noted  with  satisfaction  the  a.s- 
.surance  of  the  Soviet  government  that  the 
understandings  of  1962  were  still  in  full 
force  We  defined  these  as  prohibuing  the 
emplacement  of  a7iy  offensive  weapon  of 
any  kind  or  any  offensive  delivery  system 
on  Cuban  territory.  We  reaffirmed  that  in 
return  we  would  not  use  military  force  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  governmental 
structure  of  Cuba.  (p.  6.34.  Emphasis  added.) 
Kissinger  added  significantly: 
The  Soviet  Union  can  be  under  no  doubt 
that  we  would  view  the  establishment  of  a 
strategic  base  in  the  Caribbean  with  the- 
utmost  seriousness. 

Kissinger  made  reference  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1970.  to  President  Kenne- 
dy's November  20.  1962.  press  confer- 
ence ending  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Kissinger  called  new  attention  to  Ken- 
nedy's November  20,  1962,  press  state- 
ment: 

As  for  our  part  (Kennedy  .stated],  if  all  of- 
fensive weapons  are  removed  from  Cuba 
and  kept  out  of  the  Hemisphere  m  the 
future  under  adequate  verification  and 
safeguards,  and  if  Cuba  is  not  used  for  the 
export  of  aggressive  Communist  purposes. 
there  will  be  peace  in  the  Caribbean,  (p.  646, 
Emphasis  added  ) 

Kissinger  added  that  the  operative 
part  was  the  requirement  that  all  of- 
fensive weapons  be  removed  from 
Cuba  and  be  kept  out  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  fuc  future. 

Nikita  Khrushchev's  memoirs  also 
contain  an  authoritative  explanation 
of  what  the  Soviets  thought  resulted 


from    the    1962    Cuban    missile   crisis. 
Khru.shchev  stated: 

We  .sent  the  Americans  a  note  tie.,  on  No- 
vember 20.  19621  saying  that  we  agreed  to 
remove  our  missiles  and  bombers  on  the 
condition  that  the  President  give  us  his  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  no  invasion  of 
Cuba  bv  the  forces  of  the  U.S.  or  anybody 
else.  Finally  Kennedy  gave  in  and  agreed  to 
make  a  statement  giving  us  such  an  assur- 
ance. ...  It  was  a  great  victory  for  us  .  .  . 
that  we  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Ken- 
nedy a  promise  that  neither  America  nor 
any  of  her  allies  would  invade  Cuba,  (pp/ 
498.  500.  -Khrushchev  Remembers."  Vol.  I. 
Emphasis  added.) 

Khrushchev  added  in  a  letter  to 
Castro: 

The  main  point  about  the  Caribbean  crisis 
is  that  it  has  guaranteed  the  existence  of  a 
socialist  Cuba  .  .  .  Now  that  the  climax  of 
the  tension  has  pas.sed  and  we  have  ex- 
changed commitments  with  the  American 
government,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Americans  to  interfere  ...  We  won  a  social- 
ist Cuba.  .  .  .  The  Caribbean  Crisis  was  a 
triumph  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  ...  (p.  504. 
emphasis  added.) 

Thus  Khrushchev  also  confirms  that 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
was  a  firm  commitment  on  both  sides. 
Khrushchev  concluded  that: 
So  far  the  United  Slates  has  abided  by  its 
promi.se  not  to  interfere  in  Cuba  nor  to  let 
anyone  else  interfere  .  .  . 

He  noted  -Kennedy  s  promise  not  to 
invade  Cuba.  So  far  the  Americans 
have  not  broken  their  word.  If  they 
ever  do.  we  will  have  the  means  neces- 
sary to  make  good  our  own  commit- 
ment to  Castro  to  defend  Cuba." 

But    Khrushchev    ignores    the    fact 
that  Kennedy's  promise  was  only  con- 
ditional, and  each  of  the  four  U.S.  con- 
ditions have  been  violated  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Cubans.  First,  the  Cubans 
reneged  on  the  U.S.  requirement  for 
United    Nations    onsite    inspection    to 
verify  the  Soviet  removal  of  the  mis- 
siles and  bombers.  Second.  Soviet  of- 
fensive   weapons    have    in    fact    been 
brought    back    into    Cuba.    Cuba    is, 
therefore,  still  a  Soviet  military  ba.se. 
Third,   the   Soviets   provided   no   safe- 
guards or  a.ssurances  against   the  re- 
introduction  of  offensive  weapons.  In- 
stead   the   Soviets   brought   offensive 
weapons  back  to  Cuba.  Fo'.irth.  the  So- 
viets  and   the   Cubans   are  exporting 
revolution  from  Cuba.  Thus  the  entire 
basis    for    the    Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  has  dissolved. 

REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  VIOLATION  CHARGES 

Have  the  Soviets  complied  with  the 
196'^  Kennedv-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment? On  September  14.  1983.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  the  second  time  as 
President  made  an  important  accusa- 
tion against  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  asked  publicly  if  the 
Soviet  Union  was  violating  the  1962 
Kennedv-Khru.^hchev  agreement 

which  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Reagan  answered: 

That      agreement      [The     Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  of  1962]  has  been 
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aOrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet  I  mhhi 
and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  considered  offensive  weapons,  not  defen- 
sive, there. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  accused  the  Soviets 
of  violating  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement.  The  word  ■abrogated" 
means  to  cancel,  disavow,  or  annul. 
The  Soviets  thus  have  already  can- 
celed, disavowed,  or  annulled  the  1962 
agreement. 

President  Reagan  previously  accused 
the  Soviets  of  violating  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  in  April  1982, 
on  national  television.  In  addition. 
CIA  Director  Casey.  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Ikle,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  all 
during  the  spring  of  1982  also  explicit- 
ly accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 

ending  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

President  Reagan  stated  at  a  tele- 
vised press  conference  in  April  1982. 

There's  been  other  things  we  think  are 
violations  also  of  the  1962  agreement. 

OTHER  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  ACCUSATIONS 
OF  SOVIET  VIOLATION 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these 
Soviet  activities  in  defiance  of  a 
-solemn  accord,  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement,  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  drew  the  appro- 
priate conclusions. 

In  March  1982.  CIA  Director  Casey 
stated  that  the  •1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
schev  agreement  has  been  violated  for 
20  years." 

Also  in  March  1982.  then  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  General 
Jones  testified  to  Congress:  "We  (the 
JCS)  interpret  Soviet  actions  in  Cuba 
as  a  violation  of  the  1962  Agreement.  " 
Jones  added:  "They  have  gone  beyond 
the  1962  accords." 

Again,  in  March  1982.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Ikle  testified  to  Con- 
gress that  the  1962  agreement  "had 
been  eroded  away  to  nothing"  by 
Soviet  actions,  and  he  confirmed  press 
reports  of  a  possible  Soviet-nudear-de- 
livery  capability  from  Cuba. 

If  the  Soviets  are  violating  and  have 
canceled,  disavowed,  and  annulled  the 
very  accord  which  ended  the  most 
dangerous  nuclear  crisis  in  history,  is 
the  world  now  thrust  back  into  a  dan- 
gerous nuclear  crisis?  Will  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  SS-20  IRBMs  or  SLBMs 
in  Cuba  or  in  Nicaragua  only  com- 
pound the  danger  of  an  already  un- 
precedented Soviet  threat? 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  itself  now  also  disavow 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
of  1962.  because  the  original  U.S.  quids 
pro  quo  have  not  been  reciprocated, 
and  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
accord.  Further,  the  agreement  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  U.S.  law  of  the  lana  dealing 
with  Caribbean  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Finally,  if  we  are  ever  to  stpnd 
up   successfully    to   the   Soviet-Cuban 


export  ol  Mar.Mst-Leniniit  n-voluliuii 
on  our  very  front  doorstep  in  Central 
America,  we  must  disavow  the  agree- 
ment. We  must  be  able  to  exercise 
whatever  options  are  necessary  to 
defeat  Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  enormous  support  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  Presidents  action 
in  Grenada.  I  think  that  is  because  the 
Ame;  i.'an  people  seem  to  understand 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, better  than  some  of  the  people 
at  the  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. The  American  people  also  know 
that  the  1962  Cuba  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230  and  the  1982 
Symms  resolution  express  the  law  of 
the  land  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United 
States  has  every  justification,  both 
legal  and  moral,  for  liberating  Grena- 
da from  the  clutches  of  the  tyrants  in 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
American  people  know  this  better 
than  our  striped-pants  diplomats. 

All  free  people  around  the  world  are 
given  great  hope  and  great  heart  to 
think  that  the  people  of  Grenada  will 
be  able  to  continue  now  with  a  life  in 
which  they  have  the  opportunity  for 
private  property,  for  upward  mobility, 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  future  not  in 
a  Communist  slave  camp  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  a  free  land,  thanks  to 
the  bold,  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
our  President. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  ra- 
tionale is  there,  yet  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  State  Department  is  not 
using  their  very  best  argument  as  to 
why  this  was  done  and  why  it  should 
be  done,  and  that  is  why  I  make  these 
remarks  this  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  for  his  indulgence,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  items  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  some  unclassified 
questions  which  I  intend  to  submit  to 
the  State  Department;  extracts  from 
key  statements  related  to  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  of  1962: 
several  articles  dealing  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  with  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  with  the  situation  in  Grenada- 
two  by  Evans  and  Novak,  one  by  Vir- 
ginia Prewett.  one  by  Jack  Anderson, 
one  from  the  New  York  Times,  and 
one  from  Truth  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unclassified  Questions  by  Senator  Steve 
Symms  on  the  State  Departments  Cover- 
up  OF  Soviet  Arms  Control  Violations. 
FOR  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  October 
20.  1983 

THE  KENNEDV-KHURSHCHEV  AGREEMENT  OF 
1962 

ID  President  Reagan  has  twice  publicly 
accused   the  Soviets  of  violating   the   1962 


Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement,  and  the 
CIA  Director,  the  JCS  Chairman,  and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  have  all  public- 
ly agreed  with  the  President.  Only  the  State 
Department's  position  remains  to  be  re- 
vealed. Do  you  agree  with  the  President  and 
the  rest  of  the  Administration?  If  so.  why? 
If  not.  why  not? 

(2)  What  Soviets  military  activities  in 
Cuba  have  raised  questions  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement? 

<a)  Are  Soviet  MIG-23  '  Ploggers"  and 
MIG-27  Floggers"  nuclear-delivery  capable 
fighter-bombers,  deployed  in  Cuba?  Can 
these  'Flogger  "  aircraft  types  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  U.S.  National 
Technical  Means  of  Verification?  Even  with 
on  site  inspection,  can  the.se  "Flogger"  air- 
craft types  be  distinguished  from  each 
other?  Are  they  externally  identical  except 
for  internal  wiring  for  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery capability  on  the  MIG-27  Flogger"? 
Has  the  noted  arms  control  expert.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Gathoff.  publicly  conceded  that  both 
MIG  23  and  MIG-27  Flogger  "  aircraft  are 
already  deployed  in  Cuba? 

'b)  Do  MIG-27  'Flogger  "  nuclear  delivery 
capable  fighter-bombers  have  longer  oper- 
ational radius— 648  nautical  miles  according 
to  authoritative  unclassified  Defense  De- 
partment data— and  heavier  payload— 6,600 
pounds  also  according  to  the  DOD's  Soviet 
Military  Power  book-than  the  Soviet  IL-28 
light  bombers  (550  to  600  nautical  mile 
radius.  6.000  pound  payload  i  removed  from 
Cuba  in  1962''  Do  other  official  sources  give 
■  Flogger"  radius  at  700  nautical  miles?  Does 
the  DOD  consider  all  Warsaw  Pact  "Flog- 
gers "  nuclear-dell\ery  capable  against 
NATC  Were  Soviet  bombers'  on  the  U.S. 
list  of  Soviet  offensive  weapons  prohibited 
to  be  in  Cuba  under  the  October  23.  1962 
U.S.  Quarantine  Declaration  against  the 
USSR  and  Cuba''  Were  IL  28s  required  to 
be  removed  from  Cuba?  Are  all  Soviet 
bombers,  generally  defined,  banned  from 
Cuba?  Should  MIG  27  Floggers  "  also  be 
required  to  be  removed? 

(c)  Do  Soviet  TU  95  Fs  in  Cuba  have  oper- 
ational bomb-bays''  Are  TU-95  Fs  and  Ds 
now  permanently  based  In  Cuba?  Are  all 
TU-95  Fs  and  Ds  counted  as  strategic  weap- 
ons in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Data  Exchange? 
<d)  Is  Clenfuegos.  Cuba,  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine ba.se?  Does  Clenfuegos  have  piers  suita- 
ble for  servicing  submarines?  Doe.s  Clenfue- 
gos have  a  nuclear  warhead  handling  facili- 
ty? Did  a  'Golf"  class  submarine  appear  at 
Clenfuegos  in  1972.  and  an  Echo  "  class  sub- 
marine appear  there  In  1974''  Did  these 
types  of  Soviet  .submarines  al.so  appear  in 
and  around  Cuba  during  1970.  1971.  and 
throughout  the  1970-1974  period?  Does  this 
establish  the  precedent  that  these  or  other 
types  of  strategic  Soviet  offensive  subma- 
rines, which  could  reappear  at  any  time, 
would  be  tol-rated  by  the  U.S.? 

(e)  Does  the  U.S.  have  the  capability  to 
detect  whether  or  not  there  are  Soviet  nu- 
clear warheads  or  bombs  in  Cuba?  Did  we 
have  this  capability  in  1962''  Did  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  testify  to  Congress  in 
1982  that  the  U.S.  did  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  detect  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  in 
Cuba?  Could  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  be 
flown  into  Cuba  by  air  transport  at  any  time 
during  the  night,  without  U.S.  detection? 
Are  there  any  tangible  indications  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  already  in  Cuba,  such  as 
nuclear  delivery  capable  vehicles  there,  and 
nuclear  weapons  .storage  facilities? 

(3)  What  Is  .so  secret  about  the  diplomatic 
history  of   the    1962   Kennedy-Khrushchev 


agreement,  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Burt  recently  denied  Judge  Clark 
access  to  these  documents?  Is  it  true  that 
the  JCS.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  the  United  Nations  Ambassa- 
dor, the  NSC  and  While  House  have  all 
asked  for  and  been  denied  access  by  the 
State  Department  to  these  documents? 

(4)  Why  has  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused over  5  times  since  early  1981  to  give 
open  testimony  to  the  Senate  on  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement?  Does  the 
Senate  not  have  right  to  oversight  upon 
these  matters? 

(5)  On  14  September  1983.  President 
Reagan  publicly  accused  the  Soviets  of 
having  "abrogated"  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement.  Soon  thereafter. 
Judge  Clark  ordered  the  State  Department 
to  do  an  anal.vsis  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
schev  agreement  for  the  President.  Did  the 
State  Department  defy  this  order?  Is  this 
defiance  consistent  with  the  Secretary  of 
State's  role  as  the  prime  foreign  policy  advi- 
sor to  the  President? 

(6 1  In  1971.  the  Soviets  established  a  stra- 
tegic submarine  base  at  Clenfuegos,  Cuba. 
In  1978.  the  Soviets  sent  MIG-23/27s  fight- 
er-bombers, more  capable  than  prohibited 
IL-28  light  bombers,  to  Cuba.  In  1979.  the 
Soviet  combat  brigade  in  Cuba  was  discov- 
ered In  1982.  the  Soviets  began  permanent- 
ly basing  TU-95s  with  operable  bomb-bays 
in  Cuba.  What  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  Soviets  were  related  to  these 
Soviet  deployments?  Are  these  deployments 
consistent  with  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  1962  and  the  23  October.  1962 
U  S  list  of  Soviet  offensive  weapons  quaran- 
tined from  Cuba?  Are  there  any  secret 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  since  1962 
which  would  modify  the  1962  agreement?  If 
so  why  have  these  modifications  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate?  If  not.  then  why 
has  the  State  Department  not  enforced  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement,  by 
prohibiting  these  Soviet  deployments? 

(7)  Has  there  been  a  State  Department 
"cover-up"  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  1962 
Kennedv-Khrushchev  agreement,  and  U.S. 
acquiescence  in  these  Soviet  violations?  Has 
the  U  S  appeased  the  Soviets'  increasingly 
provocative  salami  tactics  "  in  Cuba?  Is  the 
US  Senate  compllcitous  in  this  cover-up. 
despite  the  State  Department's  repeated  at- 
tempts to  exclude  the  Senate  from  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters? 

(8)  Has  the  Department  of  State  created  a 
major  political  embarrassment  for  the  Presi- 
dent bv  denying  official  access  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev diplomatic  history,  while 
at  the  same  lime,  covering  up  Soviet  viola- 
tions'' Does  the  Slate  Department  agree 
with  the  Presidential.  CIA.  JCS.  and  De- 
fense Department  accusations  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment? If  not.  why  not?  If  so.  why  the  ex- 
tended cover-up? 

(9)  The  U.S.  gave  the  following  quids  pro 
quo  and  conditions  for  the  Soviet  withdraw- 
al of  SS-4.  SS-5.  and  IL-28  offensive  weap- 
ons from  Cuba  in  1962: 

(a)  The  Soviet  withdrawal  was  to  be  veri- 
fied under  United  Nations  on-site  inspec- 
tion and  further  Soviet  safeguards  and  as- 
surances against  the  future  Soviet  reintro- 
duclion  of  offensive  weapons  were  to  be  pro- 
vided. ,      „     .  . 

<b)  The  U.S.  would  not  allow  the  Soviets 
to  have  an  offensive  military  base  in  Cuba, 
and  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  export  revolution. 

(c)  The  U.S..  al.so  in  exchange  for  Soviet 
restraint,   would   in   addition,  withdraw   its 


from     Britain.     Italy,     and 


MR /IRBMs 

Turkey.  ,        ,  . 

(d)  The  U.S.  would,  in  exchange  for  this 
Soviet-Cuban  restraint,  not  invade  Cuba. 

Were  these  U.S.  conditions  and  quids  pro 
quo  of  1962  justified  by  Soviet-Cuban  be- 
havior since  1962? 

(10)  Has  the  Reagan  Slate  Department 
confirmed  that  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  1962  is  legally  binding?  In  a 
memorandum  of  January  16.  1982.  did  the 
Reagan  Slate  Department  say  that  the  1962 
exchange  and  understandings  appear  to  be 
legally  binding  commitments^  Did  the 
memo  add  that  it  appears  that  a  reasonable 
argument  can  be  made  that  U.S.  commit- 
ments against  inaction  versus  Cuba  were 
premised  on  the  understanding  that  Cuba 
would  not  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  other 
Latin  American  nations? 

(11)  Did  the  Reagan  Stale  Department 
memo  that  both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  re- 
peatedly referred,  without  qualifications,  to 
the  1962  understandings  as  agreements?  Did 
the  Stale  Department  memo  .say  that  the 
Soviets  recognized  in  1962.  1970.  and  1978 
that  the  U.S.  was  the  final  arbiter  of  \\hat 
Soviet  weapons  would  be  defined  as  offen- 
sive? „ 

(12)  Did  a  Carter  State  Department 
memorandum  of  November  22.  1978.  refer  to 
the  understanding  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  the  presence  of  of- 
fensive weapons  of  Cuba?  Did  this  memo 
add  that  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  recognize  that  an  understanding 
on  this  subject  exists  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding covers  any  offensive  weapons 
that  alter  the  balance  of  power  significantly 
and  threaten  U.S.  security? 

(13)  Did    the    Carter    State    Department 
memo,  of  November  22.  1978  al.so  state  thai 
the  U  S.  further  referred  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's press  slaleinenl  of  November  20.  1962 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet understanding  arising  out  of  the  mis- 
sile crisis?   Did   it   also   point   out   that   all 
bomber  aircraft  were  among  the  prohibited 
weapons  embargoed   from   Cuba  under  the 
October  23.  1962  U.S.  Proclamation  of  Quar- 
antine against  Cuba?  Thus  were  all  Soviet 
bombers  of  any  kind  prohibited  in  Cuba' 
Did  the  memo  further  point  out  in  regard  to 
the  Soviet  IL-28  light  bombers  in  Cuba  in 
1962   that   President   Kennedy  slated   that 
the  continued  existence  of  such  IL  28  light 
bombers  in  Cuba  would  require  substantial 
measures  of  military  defense  in  response  by 
the  U  S.  Did  this  U.S.  condition  establish 
the  key  definition  of  offensive  weapons  nec- 
essary   for   enforcement    of    the    Kennedy- 
Khrushchev   agreement— any   Soviet   offen- 
sive   weapons    which    requires    substantial 
U  S.  defensive  efforts  are  prohibited? 

(14)  Is  it  true  that  according  further  to 
the  1978  Carter  State  Department  memo. 
Kennedy  wrote  a  letter  to  Khrushchev  on 
November  6.  1962  which  .slated  that  the  U.S. 
miLst  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
personal  assurances  you  have  given  that 
submarine  bases  will  not  be  established  in 

Cuba?  ^  .     „„ 

Is  it  true  that  in  a  letter  to  Kennedy  on 
November  20.  1962.  Khrushchev  said  that 
the  USSR  gave  firm  assurances  that  those 
tvpes  of  weapons  on  the  removal  of  which 
we  have  agreed-SS-4  and  SS-5  MR 'IRBMs 
and  IL-28  light  bombers-arc  not  brought 
back  to  Cuba"?  (Emphasis  added). 

(15)  Did  the  Soviets  write  the  U.S.  a  note 
on  October  6.  1970  reaffirming  that  in  the 
Cuban  question,  the  Soviet  government  con- 
tinued to  proceed  from  the  understanding 
reached  on  this  question  in  1962? 


(16)  On  October  9.  1970.  did  the  U.S.  give 
the  Soviets  a  note  staling  the  U.S.  under- 
standing that: 

The  USSR  will  not  establish,  utilize,  or 
permit  the  establishment  of  any  facility  in 
Cuba  that  can  be  employed  to  support  or 
repair  Soviet  naval  ships  capable  of  carrying 
offensive  weapons,  i.e.  submarines  or  sur- 
face ships  armed  with  nuclear-capable,  sur- 
face-lo-surface  mLssiles? 

(17)  On  October  23.  1970.  did  Dobrynin 
lake  pains  to  tell  Dr.  Kissinger  that  the 
USSR  did  not  have  a  military  naval  facility 
in  Cuba,  and  that  the  USSR  would  abide  by 
our  understanding  of  1962?  Did  Dobrynin 
add  thai  the  USSR  was  also  making  the  ex- 
changes from  August  1970  onward  part  of 
the  understanding  of  1962? 

(18)  On  May  21.  1971.  did  Dobrynin  con- 
firm that  it  was  clear  and  understood  that 
nuclear  submarines  and  submarines  carry- 
ing offensive  weapons  could  not  be  serviced 
from  Cuba? 

(19)  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Fulbright  on 
March  1.  1971.  did  the  Stale  Department 
stale  that  there  is  an  understanding  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  in.slal!  offensive 
weapons  systems  in  Cuba,  nor  operate  such 
systems  from  this  Hemisphere.  This  under- 
standing includes  activities  related  lo  sea- 
based  systems? 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SALT  II  TREATY' 

(1)  Is  there  written  consensus  within  the 
U  S  national  security  bureaucracy  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  SALT  I  and  the 
SALT  II  Treaties?  Is  the  Soviet  SS-X-25 
ICBM  a  second  Soviet  "new  type"  ICBM 
prohibited  under  Article  4  of  the  SALT  11 

Treaty?  „„ 

(2)  Is  the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  S5- 
X-25  over  200^1-  that  of  the  old  SS-13.  when 
SALT  II  allows  only  a  5'^f  increase? 

(3)  Is  the  telemetry  of  the  SS-X-25  98  to 
IOO't  encrypted,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
Article  15  of  SALT  II? 

(4)  Is  the  SS-X-25  a  follow-on  to  the  SS- 
16.  which  is  banned  by  5  provisions  of  SALT 

II? 

(5)  Does  the  warhead  of  the  SS-X-25 
weigh  less  than  one  half  of  the  throw- 
weight  of  the  SS-X-25?  Does  this  ratio  vio- 
late SALT  II?  ^  ^     . 

(6)  Is  the  SS-X-25  being  flight-tested  at 
night,  with  its  mobile  launcher  continuously 
under  camouflage,  thereby  violating  SALT 
Us  provision  that  the  U.S.  mu.st  be  able  lo 
determine  the  relationship  between  a  new 
missile  and  its  launcher? 

(7)  Is  the  level  of  telemetry  encryption  on 
the  following  new  Soviet  missiles  from  95  to 
lOO'-r-  SS-X-24  (PL-4).  SS-X-25  (PL-5).  SS- 
N-20  (Typhoon).  SS-N-19.  SS-18  Mod  X? 

(8)  Former  President  Jir.-.n-.y  Carter  made 
the  following  .statement  to  the  Joint  Session 
of  Congress  on  18  June.  1979.  just  after  re- 
turning from  the  Vienna  SALT  II  Summit: 

It  is  the  SALT  II  agreement  itself  which 
forbids  concealment  measures  ...  it  forbids 
the  encryption  or  encoding  of  crucial  missile 
test  information.  A  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  agreement— which  we  would  quickly 
(jeteci-would  be  just  as  serious  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  limits  on  strategic  weapons 
themselves." 

Does  the  Reagan  Administration  agree 
with  this  .statement? 

(9)  Frank  Church's  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  so  concerned  about  Soviet 
encrypt. on  of  telemetry  in  1979  that  it 
adopted  bv  a  15  to  0  vote,  an  understanding 
to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  proposed  by  Senator 
Biden  This  understanding  stated  that  te- 
lemetry  encryption   that   impedes  verifica- 
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tioii  will  be  raised  by  the  United  Slatts  m 
the  StandiiiK  Consultative  Commission,  and. 
if  the  i.ssue  i.s  not  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  U.S..  the  U.S.  reserves  the  riRht 
to  exercise  all  other  available  remedies  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty."  Ha.s  Soviet  telemetry 
encryption  been  reduced,  and  if  not.  will  the 
U.S.  withdraw  from  compliance  with  SALT 
II? 

(10)  Does  the  Soviet  SS-18  ICBM  have  a 
"rapid-reload"  capability  which  violates  or 
circumvents  all  the  SALT  II  launcher  ceil- 
ings' 

(11)  Does  the  Soviet  SS-16  have  an  oper- 
ational capability  at  the  Plesetsk  Test 
Range,  which  violates  SALT  II?  Do  you 
agree  with  AssistarK  Secretary  of  Defense 
Perle  and  former  Arms  Control  Agency  Di- 
rector Roslow  that  there  is  compelling  evi- 
dence of  SS-16  deployment  in  violation  of 
SALT  II? 

112)  Are  the  Soviets  producing  the  Back- 
fire bomber  at  a  rate  greater  than  30  per 
year,  in  violation  of  an  integral  part  of 
SALT  II,  Brezhnev's  Backfire  statement?  Is 
Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  DeLauer  wrong 
in  so  testifying  to  Congress? 

(13)  Did  the  Soviets  falsify  the  range  of 
their  AS  3  Kangaroo  in  the  SALT  II  Data 
Exchange?  (See  Page  61  of  the  1981  edition 
of  the  DODs  Soviet  Military  Power  book.) 
Is  deliberate  falsification  of  the  information 
base  upon  which  a  treaty  rests  or  is  being 
negotiated,  under  the  1969  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  grounds  for  ab- 
rogation or  withdrawal? 

(14)  Does  Soviet  failure  to  dismantle  over 
250  strategic  delivery  vehicles  counted  in 
SALT  II  undercut"  SALT  II  or  reciprocate 
the  U.S.  "equal  restraint"  in  U.S.  unilateral 
deactivation  of  292  delivery  vehicles  counted 
in  SALT  II  but  not  required  of  the  U.S.  to 
be  deactivated? 

QUESTIONS  ON  SALT  I  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
TREATY 

(1)  Is  the  new  large  Soviet  radar  under 
construction  at  Abalakovo  almost  identical 
to  5  other  large  Soviet  ABM  radars  judged 
by  the  JCS  to  have  an  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment capability^ 

(2)  Is  this  sixth  ne*  Soviet  AMB  battle- 
management  radar  on  the  periphery  of  the 
USSR  and  pointed  outward'  Is  this  new 
radar  located  near  Soviet  ICBM  fields'  Does 
this  constitute  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty.  Articles  3  and  S' 

(3)  Does  this  6th  new  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment radar  constitute  a  base  for  a  Soviet  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense,  in  violation  of  Arti- 
cle 1  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty?  Is  this  the 
fundamental  constraint  of  the  treaty? 

(4)  Have  the  Soviets  tested  the  SAM  5. 
SAM-10.  and  SAM  12  air  defense  ml.ssiles 
and  radars  in  an  "ABM  mode"  prohibited  by 
the  SALT  I  ABM  treaty'  Do  miiltipurpo.se 
systems,  together  with  the  ABM  3  system, 
with  its  moveable  radar  and  mi.ssile  in  mass 
production,  constitute  other  elements  in  a 
prohibited  Soviet  nationwide  ABM  defense? 

<5i  Have  the  Soviets  tested  a  rapid  reload 
ABM  mi.ssile  launcher?  Do  tliey  have  more 
than  the  100  ABM  launchers  allowed  de- 
ployed around  Moscow? 

(6)  Do  the  Soviets  have  25  large  ABM 
radars?  Is  this  many  more  than  is  allowed 
under  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty' 

(7)  Is  the  Abalakovo  radar  pointed  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  not  configured  to  be  a 
space-tracking  radar,  as  the  Soviets  claim' 

(8)  Did  the  Soviets  deploy  a  new  ABM 
radar  at  Kamchatka  in  1974.  in  violation  of 
a  Common  Understanding  to  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty? 


;y,>  Did  Ur.  Hi'ur.N  Kibiintir.  iii  bepIvmDvr 
\9ii2..  accuse  the  Soviets  of  violating  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  by  testing  SAM  s  in  an 
ABM  mode' 

( 10)  Did  construction  on  the  6th  new  ABM 
Battle-Management  radar  begin  over  two 
years  ago?  Was  the  decision  to  build  it  made 
before  the  Reagan  Administration  was  inau- 
gurated' 

(11)  Did  the  Soviets  decide  on  a  program 
to  "break-out"  of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  early 
as  1973.  when  construction  of  the  first  ABM 
Battle-Management  radar  began? 

(12)  How  do  you  now  evaluate  the  1973  in- 
telligence report  that  Brezhnev  told 
Warsaw  Pact  leaders  then  that  by  1985  the 
USSR  would  dominate  the  world? 

Extracts  From  Key  Statements  Related 
TO  THE  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement 
OF  1962 

address  of  president  KENNEDY.  OCTOBER  22, 
1962    iUNCLASSIFIED' 

The  characteristics  of  these  new  missile 
sites  indicate  two  distinct  types  of  installa- 
tions. Several  of  them  include  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a 
nuclear  warhead  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
1.000  miles. 

Additional  sites  not  yet  completed  appear 
to  be  designed  for  intermediate-range  ballis- 
tic missiles  capable  of  tra\eling  twice  as  far. 

In  addition,  jet  bombers,  capable  of  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  are  now  being  uncrat- 
ed  and  assembled  in  Cuba,  while  the  neces- 
sary air  bases  are  being  prepared. 

U.S.  PROCLAMATION  OF  INTERDICTION  OF  OFFEN- 
SIVE WEAPONS.  OCTOBER  23.  1962  'UNCLASSI- 
FIED' 

For  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation  the 
following  are  declared  to  be  prohibited  ma- 
terial: 

Surface-to-surface  mi.ssiles;  bomber  air- 
craft, bombs,  air-to-surface  rockets  and 
guided  missiles;  warheads  for  any  of  the 
above  items:  and  any  other  classes  of  mate- 
rial hereafter  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  purpo.se  of  effectuating 
this  Proclamation. 

LETTER  FROM  KHRUSHCHEV  TO  KENNEDY. 
NOVEMBER  5.   1962    'UNCLASSIFIED' 

I  have  just  received  information  •  •  •  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  handed  him  a  list  of  weapons 
which  your  side  calls  offensive.  I  have  stud- 
ied the  list  and.  I  must  confe.s-s.  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  side  to  thi.s  matter 
has  seriously  worried  me. 

You  spoke  to  the  effect  that  missiles 
which  you  called  offensive  should  be  re- 
moved from  Cuba  •  •  •  We  agreed  to  that. 

If.  however,  additional  demands  are  made. 

•  •  • 

Why.  then,  start  now  complicating  the  sit- 
uation by  minor  things 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  ON  CUBA  AT 
PRESS  CONFERENCE.  NOVEMBER  20.  1962  'UN- 
CLASSIFIED' 

I  have  today  been  informed  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev  that  all  of  the  IL-28  bombers 
now  in  Cuba  will  be  withdrawn  in  thirty 
days. 

•  •  •  understandings  between  Soviet 
Chairman  Khrushchev  and  myself  as  set 
forth  in  our  letters  of  October  27  and  28. 

The  evidence  to  date  indicates  that  all 
known  offensive  mi.ssiles  in  Cuba  have  been 
dismantled. 

In  addition  the  Soviet  Government  has 
stated  that  all  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  no  offensive 
weapons  will  be  reintroduced. 


ihrom  the  Washington  Po.st.  Oct.  31,  1983] 

Why  Use  Makeshift  Rationales? 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

While  giving  other  reasons  for  the  U.S. 
operation  against  Grenada,  the  Slate  De- 
partment was  sitting  on  a  1982  opinion  by 
its  own  legal  advisers  which  cites  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  as  provid- 
ing a  "legal  right"  for  the  United  States  to 
use  force  "to  prevent  aggression  in  the 
hemisphere." 

Thit  opinion  was  contained  in  a  secret 
memoranaum  submitted  on  Jan.  16.  1982.  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  Alexander  Haig.  He 
was  seeking  a  military  quarantine  against 
Cuba,  and  the  legal  opinion  suggested  the 
20-year-old  agreement  ending  the  Cuban 
mi.ssile  crisis  could  be  terminated  based  on 
Fidel  Castro's  violations  of  it.  But  Haig 
failed.  Both  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment flinched  at  military  action. 

Since  then.  President  Reagan  twice  has 
publicly  accused  Moscow  and  Havana  of  vio- 
lating the  Cuban  missile  accords  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
But  violations  were  not  cited  when  he 
moved  against  Castroite  expansionism  Into 
Grenada.  Reagan  invoked  the  request  for 
help  by  other  West  Indian  island  states  and 
the  safety  of  American  students. 

That  leaves  this  question:  since  Ronald 
Reagan  lias  courageously  bitten  the  bullet 
and  barred  the  door  to  further  Cuban  sub- 
version In  the  hemisphere,  might  he  not 
base  his  policy  on  communist  violation  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  rather 
than  makeshift  rationales?  The  Stale  De- 
partment, struggling  to  keep  Washington- 
Moscow  channels  open  amid  renewed  Cold 
War.  objects  to  accusing  the  Soviets  of 
treaty-breaking  on  the  Caribbean,  just  as  it 
does  on  arms  control. 

Coincidentally.  conservative  Republican 
senators  are  nearing  a  climax  in  their  strug- 
gle, dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Carter  administration,  to  disclo.se  all  details 
of  the  1962  accord.  They  believe  Mo.scow 
has  systematically  violated  it  and  that  Ken- 
nedy's pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  lived  up  to  their  end  of  the  bar- 
gain should  be  declared  null  and  void. 

The  senators  have  failed  to  force  the 
State  Department  to  make  full  disclosure. 
But  in  the  Senate  this  week  they  are  ready 
to  disclose  documents  (.some  of  which  are  in 
our  pos.se.ssion )  throwing  light  on  significant 
parts  of  the  problem. 

Last  year's  legal  memorandum  to  Haig 
said  this  of  the  accord:  "The  agreement 
when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  .  .  .  can  also  be  -said  to  recognize 
that  we  have  the  legal  right  to  use  .  .  .  force 
to  prevent  aggression  in  the  hemisphere." 
In  typically  cautious  Foggy  Bottom  style,  it 
said  that  a  rea.sonable  argument  can  be 
made  that  U.S.  commitments  (against  invad- 
ing Cuba)  were  premi-sed  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Cuba  would  not  export  Its  aggres- 
sive purposes  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
against  other  Latin  American  nations." 

This  echoes  a  secret  document  of  a  dozen 
years  earlier.  A  highly  cla-ssified  State  De- 
partment letter  to  William  Fulbright.  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  March  1.  1971.  spoke  of  "an 
understanding  "  with  the  Soviet  Union  (the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement]  that 
rules  out  not  only  "offensive  systems  in 
Cuba"  but  also  "such  systems"  anywhere  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The.se  legal  interpretations  of  the  secret 
pacts  ending  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  right  of  U.S.  interven- 


tion against  Cuba  because  of  subversion  in 
El  Salvador.  But  Grenada  makes  this  point 
more  relevant. 

Grenada  wa.s  being  prepared  as  an  outpost 
for  aggression  by  Soviet  backed  Cuban  sub- 
versives. The  two-mile-long  airstrip  nearly 
completed  bv  Cuban  construction  workers 
and  the  huge  arms  cache  discovered  last 
Thursday  could  have  only  one  possible  u.se; 
the  support  of  pro-Soviet.  pro-Cuban  oper- 
ations elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  president  never  has  explained  his  re- 
peated accusations  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  accords. 
His  most  explicit  charge  came  in  mid-Sep- 
lember  when  he  said:  "That  agreement  has 
been  abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  in  bringing  what  can  only 
be  considered  offensive  weapons,  not  defen- 
sive there.  "  A  vear  earlier  he  referred  ob- 
liquely to  "Other  things  "  that  "we  think  are 
violations"  of  the  1962  accords. 

Such  violations  center  on  new  weapons 
brought  Into  Cuba.  These  Include  Mig27 
Flogger  aircraft  (with  a  damage-making  ca- 
pacity vastlv  superior  to  the  old  IL28  bomb- 
ers the  Soviets  were  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Cuba  in  1962)  and  suspected  nuclear- 
submarine-handling  facilities  at  Cienfuegos. 
Americas  allies  are  criticizing  Reagan  for 
using  force  to  free  Grenada  from  Cuban  tu- 
telage and  some  of  Reagan's  staunchest  po- 
litical friends  at  home  think  It  high  time 
that  he  harden  his  diplomatic  case.  With 
Americans  bleeding  and  dying  in  the  Carib- 
bean the  president  would  find  a  receptive 
audience  If  he  revealed  just  how  Moscow 
and  Havana  have  systematically  violated 
the  dramatic  1962  accord  and  converted  it 
into  a  .shield  protecting  their  designs. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3.  1982) 

The  Bears  in  Cuba 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

An  early  warning  signal  has  been  flashed 
to  President  Reagan  that  defense-oriented 
senators,  many  of  them  .solid  Reaganilcs. 
will  break  their  self-imposed  .silence  and 
demand  decisive  U.S  action  against  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  in  Cuba,  using  a  politi- 
cal backdrop  that  could  embarrass  the  presi- 

That  backdrop  is  the  drama  of  President 
John  F  Kennedy's  spectacular  success  in 
backing  down  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  What  gives  piquancy  to 
the  demand  for  action  is  the  new  disclosure 
that  Cuban  airfields  now  operate  as  a  base 
for  the  Soviet  TU95  heavy  bomber  called 
the  Bear-far  .superior  to  the  IL28  that 
Kennedy  insisted  be  withdrawn. 

Despite  the  rising  demand  for  action  by 
an  administration  that  has  been  talking 
lough  on  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  for  a  full 
.year  but  carrying  a  small  .stick,  the  consen- 
sus within  Reagan's  national  security  bu- 
reaucracv  was  described  to  us  this  way:  "We 
all  agree  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  fan- 
tastic .strategic  opportunity.  "  But  as  for  the 
U.S.  counteraction,  well,  let's  see  what  hap- 

'''rweniv  years  ago.  when  the  United  States 
still  held  "an  unequivocal  military  margin 
over  the  Soviets.  Kennedy  extended  the 
missile  crisis  beyond  mere  Soviet  agreement 
to  pull  out  the  medium-range  mi.ssiles  sur- 
reptitiously unloaded  on  Cuban  wharfs.  He 
insisted,  also,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Cuban-based  IL28s.  .  . 

Congressional  agitation  has  been  rising 
for  months  over  U.S.  intelligence  reports 
that  Soviet  weapons  have  been  piling  up  in 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  But  the  latest  intelli- 
gence added  a  new  dimension:  Cuban  based 


TU95S.  the  aircraft  classified  in  the  SALT  II 
treaty  as  the  primary  Soviet  heavy  bomber, 
have  been  engaged  in  reconnaissance  flights 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  the  first  time.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  that  oversees  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  has  asked  State 
Department  officials  to  give  it  details  and 
docurr.ents  of  the  1962  agreements  (that  re- 
solved the  missile  crisis)  between  John  J. 
McClov.  representing  the  United  States,  and 
Vasily  Kuznetsov.  then  a  high-ranking  offi- 
cial in  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  means  busine.ss.  but  the  State  De- 
partment is  exhibiting  signs  of  wariness. 
Senate  Insiders  say  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  reveal  the  fine  print  of  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  undertakings  by  the  Soviets  in 
the  .so-called  "McCloy-Kuznetsov  agree- 
ments." A  closed-door  session  scheduled  for 
this  week  was  postponed  for  at  least  an- 
other week. 

RLsing  Senate  agitation  is  based  on  the 
su.spicion.  now  nearing  conviction,  that  the 
McClov-Kuznclsov  agreements  have  been 
lorn  to  shreds  by  Moscow.  The  essence  of 
those  agreements  was  an  embargo  on  "of- 
fensive" weapons  in  Cuba  that  could  be  used 
either  against  the  United  Stales  or  in  Cuban 
political  manipulations  against  Central 
America  or  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean. 

As.sumlng  the  accuracy  of  American  intel- 
ligence the  presence  of  Soviet  Bear  bomb- 
ers on  anv  one  of  nine  different  airfields 
equipped  to  handle  them  amounts  to  a 
quantum  jump  in  proliferation  of  more  am- 
biguous Soviet  weapons.  Crates  recently  un- 
loaded from  Soviet  vessels  are  acknowledged 
to  contain  Mig23s.  a  late-model  Soviet  fight- 
er thai  has  been  present  in  Cuba  for  many 
months.  Some  specialists,  however,  believe 
they  may  contain  the  bomber  version  of  the 
Mig23  known  as  the  Mig27.  which  would 
al.so  appear  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
1962  agreement. 

Adminisiralion  officials  correctly  fear 
that  the  coming  Senate  probe  points  to  far 
more  difficulties  for  the  president  than 
merely  identifying  Castro's  most  recent 
Soviet  acqulsition.s.  The  true  target  is  the 
president's  curious  las.situde  in  adopting  a 
consistent  policy  to  deal  with  Cuba's  central 
role  in  spreading  Marxist  revolution  or  civil 
war  throughout  Central  America. 

What  the  .senators  are  after  is  candid, 
public  recitation  of  the  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  arms  shipments,  their 
u.se  bv  Cuba  and  what  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration iK  going  to  do  about  it.  II  may  be  a 
lot  more  than  they  get. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Po.st.  Oct.  31.  1983] 

U.S.-SoviET  Pact  on  Caribbean  May  Noi 

Exist 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Was  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  just  a 
warm-up  for  an  attack  on  Cuba?  This  .star- 
tling possibility  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 
Here's  why: 

As  far  as  President  Reagan  is  concerned, 
the  1962  US.-Soviet  agreemenl-no  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba,  no  U.S.  invasion  of  the 
island— does  not  exist. 

And  he  is  right-though  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  Reagan's  view  is  that  the  Kremlin 
has  abrogated  the  agreement  by  repealed 
violation  of  its  provisions.  Therefore,  the 
United  Stales  is  no  longer  bound  by  its 
pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba. 

But  the  truth  is:  The  suppo.sedly  ironclad 
agreement  between  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Soviet  Leader  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev never  actually  existed.  The  Soviets 


did  not  agree  never  to  deploy  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  two  sides  disagreed  over  the  definition 
of  offensive  versus  defensive  weapons.  So 
the  Soviets  can  "legally"  put  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  on  the  i.sland,  within  10 
minutes'  flight  time  or  less  of  most  major 
U.S.  cities  and  other  targets. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment means  we  can  "legally"  invade  Cuba. 
We  always  could. 

The  fascinating  thing  is  that  for  21  years 
the  Stale  Department  has  kept  up  the  pre- 
tense thai  there  was  an  agreement.  This 
diplomatic  "Potemkin  Village"  has  .served  as 
rea.ssurance  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Kremlin  had  agreed  not  to  put  missiles 
or  other  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba. 

To  maintain  the  fiction  that  an  agreement 
was  made,  the  Slate  Department  has  kept  a 
clo.se  hold  on  the  secret  portions  of  the  1962 
U.S. -Soviet  negotiations. 

At  his  Sept.  14  news  conference.  Reagan 
said:  "That  agreement  has  been  abrogated 
many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba, 
in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only  be  consid- 
ered offensive  weapons,  not  defensive, 
there." 

To  make  sure  he  was  on  solid  ground  lor 
that  accusation.  Reagan  sent  William  P. 
Clark,  who  was  then  national  security  af- 
fairs adviser,  to  examine  the  1962  docu- 
ments to  see  exactly  what  they  .said,  incred- 
ibly, the  Stale  Department  stalled. 

But  mv  associate  Dale  Van  Alia  has 
gained  access  to  the  top-.secret  documents 
that  the  Slate  Department  denied  to  Clark 
and  the  president.  He  also  obtained  three 
different  secret  Slate  Department  reviews 
of  the  supposed  agreement. 

One  of  lhe.se.  a  1981  memorandum,  lets 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  It  says:  "We  have  in 
the  past  laken  the  position,  ai  least  inter- 
nally, that  the  1962  U.S.-Soviet  exchanges 
were  not  legally  binding  agreements  .  .  . 
[But]  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  continue  to 
foster  the  view  that  lhe.se  exchanges  are 
less  than  legally  binding  understandings.  " 

The  secret  documents  make  clear  that 
while  the  Soviets  removed  their  nuclear 
mLssiles  from  Cuba  they  did  not  agree  that 
the  weapons  were  "offensive  in  nature.' 
When  presented  with  a  list  of  weapons  the 
United  States  considered  offensive,  the  So- 
viets balked.  ,  ^  -  . 
After  a  Nov.  5.  1962.  meeting  with  Soviet 
diplomat  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F  Kennedy  wrote  a  memo 
to  his  brother,  the  president,  .saying:  "I  ex- 
plained to  Dobrvnin  that  from  the  first  it 
had  been  made  clear  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  any  weapons 
which  we  considered  offensive."  But  Do- 
brvnin did  not  agree. 

Two  davs  later,  a  top-secret  cable  from 
Secrelarv  of  Slate  Dean  Rusk  referred  to  a 
confidential  indication  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment takes  -strong  exception  to  the  list 
of  weapons  we  consider  offensive. " 

Khrushchev  wrote  to  President  Kennedy 
in   a  top-secret   letter:    "You   yourself  refer 
not  to  direct  obligations  of  the  sides  but  to 
the  understanding  implied  by  the  American 
side  in  the  expression   offensive  weapons. 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  28. 
1983] 
GRENADA  Move  Thwarts  Soviet  Expansion 
Bid 
(By  Virginia  Prewelt) 
When  Ronald  Reagan  and  six  island  go\"- 
ernmrnls  in  the  Caribbean  sent  combined 
forces  to  occupy  liny  Grenada,  they  aborted 
Mo.scows   hardening   of   its   Caribbean   Gi- 
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braltai.  The  landing  also  impeded  strateKic. 
tactical  and  psychological  threats  from 
Soviet  expansionism  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  strategic  equation.  Grenada  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  Soviet-Cuban  Gibraltar 
essential  to  their  scarcely  noticed  long-jump 
into  northern  South  Americas  Suriname 
and  Guyana— the  latter  English-speaking, 
hke  Grenada. 

The  murdered  Maurice  Bishop's  Grenada 
was  Guyana's  revolutionary  twin.  And  in 
Guyana's  backlands.  unknown  to  its  people, 
the  Soviet-Cuban  axis  has  developed  a 
hidden  hornets'  nest  that  could  be  used  in 
Moscow's  present  nuclear  threat  against 
"U.S.  territory."  For  weeks,  high-ranking 
Kremlin  spokesmen  have  warned  that  the 
Soviet  will  emplace  'lO-minute  nuclear  mis- 
siles" where  they  can  menace  U.S.  territory 
if  the  United  States  deploys  new  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  missiles  in  Western 
Europe,  as  now  scheduled,  beginning  within 
weeks. 

Even  before  Grenada's  army  commander. 
Hudson  Austin,  catapulted  the  late  Maurice 
Bishop  into  rule  in  March  1979  with  the 
help  of  640  Cuban  commandos.  Guyana's 
Marxist  hardliner  Cheddi  Jagan  was  help- 
ing fund  Bishop's  Blue  Jewel  movement. 
When  Bishop  took  power.  Cubans  and  the 
Guyanese  military  were  already  building  in 
Guyana's  desolate  Essequibo  backlands  up 
to  ten  5,000  to  8,000  foot  a.sphalted  air- 
strips—for which  Guyana  has  no  economic 
use,  never  mind  that  it  doesn't  have  an  air 
force. 

Aerial  photos  taken  in  July  1981  and  De- 
cember 1981.  and  clo.sely  studied  by  this 
writer,  show  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
airstrips,  and  the  mushrooming  of  Cuban 
military-type  buildings  near  them.  And  the 
installation  of  at  least  nine  strange  metallic 
boxes  on  tall  towers  that  intelligence  ex- 
perts believe  are  part  of  a  sophisticated 
communications  system. 

In  September  1982,  the  Soviet  four-star 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  Gennadiy  I. 
Sazhenev,  arrived  in  Grenada  as  ambassa- 
dor—and the  significance  of  the  Grenada- 
Guyana  Iwinship  began  to  emerge.  First, 
the  Soviets  began  to  stockpile  on  Grenada 
weapons  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
that  were  far  beyond  the  regimes  needs, 
but  which  could  be  rushed  by  Soviet-Cuban 
airlift  to  Guyana  to  keep  its  socialist  prime 
minister,  Forbes  Burnham,  in  power— or  in 
line,  as  Sazhenev  might  decree. 

In  late  1982,  after  Sazhenev  f  Htled  in,  the 
Soviet-Cuban  axis  sent  Bishop  to  Suriname, 
where  a  leftist  noncommissioned  officer, 
Desi  Bouter.se.  had  seized  power.  Bishop  car- 
ried directives  to  Bouterse  to  tighten  his 
control.  Bouterse  did  so  by  slaughtering  at 
least  14  of  his  liberal  critics,  in  December 
1982.  Guyana  now  had  a  Marxist  ally  of 
demonstrated  reliability  next  door. 

A  Naval  Institute  Procrrdings  article  by 
Timothy  Asliby  soon  will  report  that  in 
June  1983,  Mo.scow  signed  agreements  both 
with  Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  and  Grenada 
to  construct  advanced  ground  communica- 
tions centers  to  be  linked  with  its  inter- 
Sputnik"  communications  satellites.  Ashby 
is  an  associate  at  the  Hoover  Institution 
who  specializes  in  Moscow's  Caribbean  pene- 
tration. Guyana's  backland  communications 
towers  by  the  E.ssequibo  airstrips  are  near- 
est to  Grenada,  and  there  .sat  Sazhenev.  the 
highest  Soviet  official  in  the  New  World— a 
personage  ranking  just  below  Moscow's  five- 
star  top  marshals. 

If  the  Soviets  planned  to  make  good  on 
their  threat  to  put  mi,ssiles  within  10  min- 
utes of  U.S.  territory,  they  would  hesitate  to 


iiiiplati  Until  "A  lull  U.S.  touiitt  r.stiikti. 
would  wipe  out  heavy  investment,  as  in 
f^'.i^n  Nicaragua  or  their  strategic  Grena- 
dan  Gibraltar.  But  longrange  Soviet  bomb- 
ers with  standoff  "  nuclear  mi.ssiles  appear- 
ing among  the  nest  of  backland  airstrips  in 
Guyana's  wilds  would  risk  counterfire  only 
on  worthless  .scrubland. 

The  Soviet  command  center  on  Grenada 
could  also  launch  tactical  aircraft,  chiefly 
MiGs  from  Cuba,  to  dominate  every  NATO 
sealane  in  and  out  of  the  Caribbean  from 
the  South  American  land  mass  northward 
to  points  where  aircraft  direct  from  Cuba 
could  take  over. 

The  decisive  and  succe.ssful  U.S.  decon- 
tamination of  Grenada,  so  .soon  after  the 
heart-breaking  terrorist  atrocity  against  our 
Marines  at  Beirut,  has  other  practical  and 
psychological  advantages. 

First,  Reagan's  prompt  and  decisive  order- 
ing of  the  landing  foreclo.sed  a  repetition  on 
Grenada  of  the  U.S.  embassy  hostage  situa- 
tion in  Iran,  this  time  with  the  numerous 
American  students  at  the  medical  school  as 
captives.  It  bolsters  U.S.  military  prestige, 
denied  successes  by  the  U.S.  liberal-left 
since  Inchon  more  than  30  years  ago,  except 
for  the  U.S.  landing  that  saved  the  Domini- 
can Republic's  newborn  democracy  in  1965. 

Although  the  English-speaking  Caribbean 
island  governments  rather  than  the  1,000 
Americans  on  Grenada  called  for  White 
Hou.se  help,  those  Americans  were  in  very 
real  danger.  Grenada's  Army  strongman, 
Hudson  Austin,  is  an  Idi  Amin  type  who 
burned  barracks  and  killed  a  hushed-up 
number  of  Grenadians  when  he  put  Bishop 
in  power.  He  raced  around  the  island  in 
arms-laden  vehicles,  and  his  trigger-happi- 
ness last  week  produced  the  bloodbath  in 
which  Bishop  was  slaughtered  along  with  a 
reported  16  cabinet  members  and  others. 

Bishop's  "crime  against  the  revolution" 
was  to  resent  Cuban  Amba.s.sador  Julian 
Torres  Rizos  arrogance.  Bishop  wanted  to 
rule,  and  once  wept  with  rage  at  Rizo's  per- 
emptory bossing. 

All  in  all,  Grenada's  occupation  may  have 
spared  America  not  only  a  replay  of  the 
helpless  humiliation  of  another  U.S.  hos- 
tage crisis  but  also  a  variation  of  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  31,  1983) 

Revisiting  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

I  By  Anne  Crutcher) 

It  is  20  years  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  It  still  has  something  to  tell  us  about 
what  works  and  what  doesn't  work  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviets. 

What  we  .saw  back  then  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  the  president  standing 
firmly  on  a  principle  and  thereby  persuad- 
ing the  So\iets  to  draw  back  from  one  of 
their  most  insolent  initiatives.  If  we  but 
look,  the  message  is  still  applicable  to  our 
most  urgent  problems  in  international  af- 
fairs. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Soxiets  are 
always  probing  for  weak  spots  in  Western 
defenses  all  over  the  globe.  When  they  find 
one,  they  push  as  far  as  we  let  them.  If  they 
encounter  determined  resistance,  they  drop 
that  effort  and  move  on  to  something  more 
promising.  There's  always  another  point  of 
vulnerability. 

They,  like  us,  are  not  eager  for  an  all-out 
war.  In  fact,  they  know  as  surely  as  any 
freezenik  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  some- 
tiling  to  be  avoided  at  almost  all  costs.  They 
are  content  to  make  their  gains  by  almost 
Fabian  practices  of  gradualism.  A  little  gain 


lit  re.  a  little  there,  and  .soon  the  whole  bal- 
ance of  power  is  different. 

As  they  have  shown  so  clearly  in  the  KAL 
007  incident,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  jus- 
tifications or  wa.vs  to  blame  the  West  for 
whatever  happens.  In  their  double-think 
world,  there  is  scarcely  any  need  for  face- 
saving  because  it's  always  American  spying 
and  imperialism  that  are  responsible  for 
whatever  is  going  on  that  anybodv  doesn't 
like. 

Reducing  the  complexities  of  internation- 
al relations  to  fit  their  formulas  blurs  the 
moral  significance  of  events  for  both  the 
Third  World  and  the  We.st.  Hitler  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  insidiousness  of  the 
lie  as  public  policy  but  the  Soviets  have 
taken  contempt  for  facts  much  farther  than 
he  ever  did. 

If  the  Cuban  mi.ssile  crisis  has  a  le.s.son  for 
us  it  is  that  we  are  right  in  Grenada  and 
wrong  in  Lebanon.  We  responded  in  Grena- 
da to  clearly  insufferable  challenges.  Any- 
body watching  the  televised  images  of 
American  students  kissing  the  ground  when 
they  arrived  home  knows  there  was  a  per- 
ceived danger  to  all  our  nationals  on  the 
island,  nay-sayers  notwithstanding. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  found 
them.selves  in  a  position  where  they  could 
not  but  reproach  us  for  the  action,  given 
their  continuing  Commonwealth  ties  with 
Grenada.  But  the  lact  that  the  governor 
general  was  under  house  arrest  when  the 
Marines  landed,  argues  that  the  British  had 
lost  control  of  the  situation  well  before  we 
entered  it.  We  avoid  using  the  word 
"invade"  because  it  means  moving  into  for- 
eign territory  for  purposes  of  pillage  and 
conquest,  which  are  by  no  means  our  pur- 
poses. The  Dominica  precedent  shows  that 
we  are  indeed  capable  of  ending  a  mission 
when  it  has  achieved  its  goals. 

Lebanon  is  something  else.  Henry  Ki.s.sin- 
ger  put  it  best  when  he  said  we  must  do 
more  or  le.ss.  The  Marines'  mi.ssion  is  not  de- 
fined in  a  credible  way.  If  it  is  peacekeeping, 
it  must  be  more  than  a  matter  of  passively 
taking  shelter  when  the  going  gets  rough.  If 
the  Marines  are  concerned  simply  with  their 
own  .safety,  as  Ki.ssinger  pointed  out.  they 
would  be  better  off  back  in  Camp  Lejeune. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  our  Marines 
should  go  out  and  pick  fights  with  anybody 
in  Lebanon.  But  a  readine-ss  to  act  under 
provocation  rather  than  retreating  offshore 
or  anywhere  else  is  essential  if  they  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  peacekeepers. 

As  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  appear- 
arice  of  standing  firm  is  what  matters  most. 
To  the  Soviets  and  consequently  to  us. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  2.  1983) 

Cuba  Stronger  Today  Than  in  1962  Crisis 

Year 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

In  an  earlier  column.  I  revealed  that  the 
historic  1962  "agreement"  between  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  Premier  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  over  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
in  Cuba  was  never  a  real  agreement,  and 
certainly  not  the  Ironclad  understanding 
the  American  public  believes  has  existed  for 
the  past  21  years. 

The  State  Department  has  covered  up  this 
situation,  even  withholding  from  top  White 
Hou.se  officials  the  .secret  documents  that 
chronicle  the  delicate  U.S. -Soviet  negotia- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1962. 

My  associate  Dale  Van  Atta  has  seen 
.secret  and  top  secret  papers  that  show  that 
the  situation  today  is  no  better— and  in 
some  respects  is  worse— than  when  the  mis- 


sile crisis  took  the  world  to  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The  Soviets  have  many  more  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba-and  far  more  .sophisticat- 
ed ones— than  the  42  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  that  touched  off  the  1962  confron- 
tation. 

Faced  with  a  determined  president  and  a 
clear  American  military  superiority,  Khru- 
shchev reluctantly  agreed  not  to  deploy  the 
missiles  he  had  planned  for  Cuba  and  re- 
moved those  in  place.  But  he  balked  at  the 
U.S.  insistence  that  the  Soviets  also  pull  out 
the  IL28  "Beagle"  bombers  on  the  island. 

In  a  secret  letter  to  the  Soviets,  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Adlai  E.  Stevenson  listed  the  weap- 
ons the  United  States  considered  to  be  of- 
fensive in  nature.  The  list  specifically  in- 
cluded bombers. 

In  a  Nov.  5.  1962,  memo  to  the  president. 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  re- 
ported on  a  meeting  with  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anaioliy  F.  Dobrynin.  He  said  he  had 
told  the  Soviet  that  "certainly  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  bombers,  the  IL28s,  had  to 

go." 

But  Khrushchev  did  not  agree.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  sent  Stevenson  these 
top  secret  instructions  on  Nov.  7; 

"Soviets  take  position  that  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  related  only  to  mis- 
siles ....  Our  primary  purpose  is  to  get  the 
MRBMs  [medium-range  ballistic  missiles] 
and  IL28  bombers  out,  and  we  would  go  far 
in  reducing  the  list  of  offensive  weapons  in 
order  to  achieve  this  purpose. " 

On  Nov.  20,  Khrushchev  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  complaining  that  during 
their  exchange  of  correspondence  in  Octo- 
ber the  president  had  not  made  a  single 
mention  .of  bomber  planes  ....  I  informed 
you  that  the  IL28  planes  are  12  years  old 
and  by  their  combat  characteristics  they  at 
present  cannot  be  cla.ssifled  as  offensive 
tvpes  of  weapons." 

Khrushchev  then  added  that  "we  intend 
to  remove  them  within  a  month  "  anyhow, 
so  the  United  Slates  should  call  off  its  quar- 
antine of  Cuba.  After  some  stalling,  the  So- 
viets did  remove  the  bombers  and  the  U.S. 
q-iarantine  was  then  lifted. 

But  the  .sad  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  now 
have  more  and  better  warplanos  in  Cuba 
than  they  did  in  1962.  They  have  a  dozen 
Tu95  Bear  "  bombers,  some  with  .strategic 
nuclear  capability,  and  they  have  about  40 
MiG23  or  MiG27  fighter-bombers,  the  latter 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  bombs.  In  secret 
testimony  to  Congre.s-s.  top  intelligence  offi- 
cials admitted  that  the  United  States  has  no 
reliable  way  to  tell  if  the  Soviet  planes  actu- 
ally have  nuclear  weapons. 

Delivery  of  at  least  six  nuclear  missiles  by 
submarine  was  verified  in  1972  and  1974, 
and  the  Cuban  naval  base  of  Cienfuegos  is 
known  to  be  linked  by  rail  to  a  nuclear  war- 
head storage  facility. 

Sens.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  and  Steve 
Svmms  (R-Idahoi  have  rightly  rai.sed  ques- 
tions about  what  they  believed  were  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1962  aj;:Tpmei.t. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15,  1983] 
President  .Accuses  Soviet  on   1962  Pact- 
He    Asserts    Offensive    Weapons    Still 
Flow  to  West  Despite  Ending  of  Cuba 
Crisis 

(By  Francis  X.  Clines) 
Washington,  Sept.  14-Pre.sident  Reagan 
contended  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  had  repeatedly  violated  a  1962  agree- 
ment that  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  by 
continuing  to  ship  "offensive  weapons"  into 
the  American  hemisphere. 


As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that  agreement 
has  been  abrogated  many  limes  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  in  of 
what  can  only  be  considered  offensive  weap- 
ons, not  defensive,  there,"  the  Pre.sident 
said  to  a  group  of  reporters. 

His  spokesman,  Larry  Speakes.  later  said 
the  President  was  referring  to  violations  of 
the  "".spirit  of  the  agreement,  "  an  agreement 
that  had  essentially  focu.sed  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Mr.  Speakes  did  not  cite  specific 
violations,  but  said  that  the  United  States 
has  no  plans  to  abrogate  its  half  of  the 
agreement,  which  was  not  to  invade  Cuba. 

Mr.  Reagan  outlined  his  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  in  response  to  a  question 
about  Soviet-Cuban  activity  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  1962  settlement  was  never 
agreed  to  in  writing  by  President  Kennedy 
and  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  or  their 
representatives.  The  absence  of  a  document 
and  the  ambiguity  of  the  meaning  of  "offen- 
sive"' has  led  to  continuing  disputes  in  the 
United  States  Government  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  terms  applied  only  to 
nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  with  a  nuclear 
capacity. 

he  sees  soviet  isolation 
In  other  remarks,  the  President  said  the 
Soviet  Union  had  become   "increasingly  iso- 
lated" in  the  world  through  such  incidents 
as  the  downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner. 

"If  any  good  has  come  out  of  this  trage- 
dy." he  said,  "it  is  that  the  Western  democ- 
racies better  appreciate  that  peace  will  take 
more  than  gestures  of  good  will  and  sinceri- 
ty" 

"We  can't  permit  such  a  regime  to  mili- 
tarily dominate  this  planet,  "  Mr.  Reagan 
.said.  "This  incident  should  reaffirm  our 
commitment  and  that  of  our  allies  to  re- 
build our  defensive  strength. 

"That  gruesome  episode  unmasked  the 
Soviet  regime  for  what  it  is:  A  dictatorship 
with  none  of  the  respect  for  human  values 
and  individual  rights  that  we  in  the  Western 
democracies  hold  .so  dear. '" 

Mr.  Reagan  met  today  with  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The  or- 
ganization has  scheduled  an  emergency 
meeting  Thursday  in  Montreal  to  consider 
the  Korean  jetliner  downing. 

INIJUIRY  is  expected 

J.  Lvnn  Helms,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator, predicted  that  the  organization 
would  vote  for  an  international  inquiry.  He 
contended  the  Russians  "would  not  dare" 
ignore  the  inquiry  -  nee  this  would  be  taken 
by  the  world  as  a  sign  that  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  aviation  safely. 

In  discu.ssing  Cuba,  the  President  .said 
that  the  Castro  Go\ernment  had  used  the 
outflow  of  refugees  to  Florida  four  years 
ago  to  "infiltrate  subversives  into  our  coun- 
try." 

Asked  to  elaborate,  Mr.  Reagan  s  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Speakes.  said  that  there  had  been 
intelligence  reports  on  this  but  he  declined 
to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Reagan's  reference  to  "abrogating " 
the  missile  crisis  agreement.  Mr.  Speakes 
.said,  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  any  nu- 
clear weapons  had  been  brought  into  the 
hemisphere.  He  meant  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  agreement  in  the  light  of 
all  the  Soviet  military  equipment  that's 
been  shipped  in  to  Cuba  over  the  years." 
Mr.  Speakes  said. 

INTERPRETATIONS  CONTRADICT 

The  1962  agreement  has  been  subject  to 
contradictory  interpretations,  but  its  initial 


focus  was  the  nuclear  missiles  the  Soviet 
Government  sent  to  Cuba  and  later  with- 
drew after  a  tense  confrontation  with  the 
Kennedy  Administration. 

It's  a  difficult  issue  to  be  certain  about 
because  the  agreement  itself  was  left  some- 
what ambiguous  and  it  was  never  a  formal 
document.  "  Graham  T.  Allison,  dean  of 
Harvard  University's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  said.  He  described  the  United 
States'  main  concern  as  the  removal  of  the 
nuclear  missiles  and  added  that  the  agree- 
ment did  not  cover  such  issues  as  the  .sta- 
tioning of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  or  the 
spread  of  Soviet  arms  to  third  parties. 

In  other  comments.  Mr.  Reagan  said  he 
hoped  for  a  "return  to  sanity  "  and  an  easing 
of  some  of  the  restrictions  on  conflict  of  in- 
terest that  Government  officials  have  had 
to  submit  to  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  Describing  the  process  as  hu- 
miliating "  in  the  view  of  some  professionals 
sought  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Reagan 
said  that  one  person  he  wanted  for  the  Cab- 
inet had  rejected  the  job  because  of  the  re- 
strictions, "and  all  the  reporting  and  revela- 
tions." 

Mr.  Reagan  offered  the  account  in  ex- 
plaining why  there  was  no  Hispanic  Cabinet 
member.  "This  individual  turned  away  and 
said.  No.  I  don't  want  any  part  of  it,'  '  Mr. 
Reagan  said,  without  identifying  the 
person. 

The  President  appeared  genuinely  sur- 
prised by  one  question,  whether  the  Admin- 
istration had  barred  the  di.sguising  of  intelli- 
gence agents  in  foreign  countries  as  reli- 
gious missionaries. 

"For  heavens  sake."  .said  Mr.  Reagan. 
"Have  you  got  an  answer  on  that?  I  don't." 
He  promised  to  find  out. 


[From  the  Truth,  fall  1983] 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Tatters 
(By  E.  W.  Tuttle) 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  if  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  established  in  1823  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Monroe,  had  been  ob- 
served and  enforced  by  the  United  States, 
there  would  be  no  military  crisis  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  elsewhere  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere today.  It  was  advised  as  an  instru- 
ment to  guide  U.S.  Foreign  policy  in  this 
area  for  all  times.  As  Jeffer.son  said  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  lis  projected  influ- 
ence: this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time.  "  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  has  had  navigators  commanding  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  who  have  had  nei- 
ther the  courage  nor  the  commitment  to  use 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  compass  which 
would  safely  berth  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
its  attendant  national  security. 

to  counter  RUSSIAN,  FRENCH  THREAT 

Regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  nec- 
essarv  first  of  all  to  be  aware  of  the  reason 
for  its  promulgation.  The  underlying  cause 
for  its  adoption  was  concern  by  President 
Monroe  concerning  potential  incursion  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  certain  Europe- 
an powers.  Russia,  for  example,  owned 
Alaska  and  threatened  to  move  south. 

Revolutions  throughout  South  America 
had  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the  Span- 
ish empire  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Even  the  rule  of  Spain's  monarch.  Ferdi- 
nand VII  was  threatened  by  an  uprising 
which  was  only  put  down  by  force  of  French 
intervention  under  Louis  XVIII.  The 
French  then  threatened  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  Spain  in  the  reacquiring  of  her 
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losi  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  n 
was  determined  by  Monroe  thai  a  strong 
statement  by  the  United  States  should  be 
fnrfhcoming  to  warn  all  European  nations 
that  an  extension  of  their  influence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  •danRerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety." 

Thus,  after  extensive  discussion  with  his 
cabinet,  particularly  Secretary  of  Slate 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  elder  statesmen 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison. 
Monroe  articulated  his  "principles."  later  to 
be  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  December  2.  1823. 

Significant  parts  of  the  Doctrine  are  as 
follows:  ".  .  .  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European 
power.  .  .  We  owe  it.  therefore  to  candor 
and  to  amicable  relations  existing  betwi-en 
the  United  States  and  tho.se  Powers,  to  de- 
clare, that  we  siiould  consider  any  atterjipt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety." 

AN  UNMISTAKABLE  WARNING 

The  warning  is  unmistakable,  regarding 
colonies  which  had  established  themselves 
as  free  and  self-governing  countries:  "we 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  m 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  United  States." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  wa.s  only  once  chal- 
lenged over  a  period  o(  nearly  140  years. 
During  the  Civil  War.  France  look  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  Napoteon  III  ac- 
tively supported  the  establishment  of  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria  as  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  However,  immediately  afur  tl'.o 
war,  50.000  troops  were  .sent  under  the  com 
mand  of  General  Sheridan  to  impress  upon 
France  US  intentions  of  enforcing  the  Doc 
trine.  France  got  the  me.s.sage.  Napoleon 
withdrew  his  troops  in  1867.  and  Maximilian 
was  executed. 

Ll  PPM  ANN  SUPPORTED  DOCTRINE 

The  importance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  preserving  peace  and  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ha.s  been  cited  many 
times  by  .scholars  prior  to  its  initial  infringe- 
ment in  1959  when  Communist  power  was 
first  established  in  the  hemisphere  by  Fidel 
Castro's  seizure  of  power  in  Cuba.  One  of 
the  foremost  supporters  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  an  instrument  of  peace  and  safety 
was  the  late  Walter  Lippmann.  whose  cre- 
dentials as  a  liberal"  are  wj-U  known  even 
to  the  casual  observer. 

OAS  OPPOSED  TO  COMMUNISM 

The  countries  of  Latin  America,  acting 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OASi  signed  a  number  of 
agreements  which  clearly  indicated  their  op- 
position to  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
powers  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947  provided  that  an  armed 
attack  by  any  state  against  an  American 
state  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack 
against  all  the  American  states."  The  Cara- 
cas Declaration.  1954.  expre.sses  "the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  stales  to  lake  nec- 
essary measures  to  protect  Iheir  political  in- 
dependence against  the  intervention  of 
international  communism,  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  alien  despotism." 

OAS  ministers  at  their  conference  at 
Punta  del  Esta  in  January.  1962.  declared, 
"the  present  government  of  Cuba  has  iden- 
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Leninist  ideology,  has  established  a  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  .social  system  based  on 
that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  assist- 
ance from  extra-continental  Communist 
powers,  including  even  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary intervention  in  America  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  All  pronouncements  and 
agreements  has  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  validity  and  importance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  his  book  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Shield  of 
the  Republic,  written  in  1943.  he  wrote: 
"thus  the  true  defensive  region  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  the  land  ma-ss  of 
North  and  South  America.  This  is  the 
region  which  must  be  defended  against  inva- 
sion, intrusion,  and  absorption  by  conspira- 
cy within:  and  if  it  is  lost,  it  would  have  to 
be  liberated.  Lippmann  lashes  out  at  those 
*ho  profess  peace  as  more  important  than 
freedom,  and  the  sloth  which  had  infected 
some  people  who  were  prone  to  take  liberty 
for  granted. 

He  found  this  not  true  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers. The  habits  of  mind  of  Americans  of 
our  generation  are  quite  alien  lo  those  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Republic.  Washington. 
Hamilton.  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe,  en- 
tertained tione  of  the  basic  Illusions  and 
prejudices  which  have  dominated  the  later 
generations  of  Americans.  They  did  not 
regard  peace  as  more  important  than  na- 
tional secuntv  (emphasis  added)  .  .  .  this 
unearned  .security  during  a  long  century 
had  the  effect  on  our  national  habits  of 
mind  which  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  income 
.so  often  has  upon  the  descendants  of  a 
hardworking  grandfather.  It  caused  us  to 
forget  that  man  has  to  earn  his  .security  and 
his  liberty  as  he  has  lo  earn  his  living." 

DOCTRINE  BROKEN  IN    1959 

While  Lippmann  wrote  prior  lo  the  forced 
establishment  of  communism  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  con.servaiive  Barry  Gold- 
water  wrole  after  Castros  a.ssumplion  of 
power  in  Cuba.  The  Senators  book  'Why 
Not  Victory'"  (I963i  provides  evidence 
which  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Stale  Department  greased  the  skids 
which  led  to  the  abdication  of  power  by  Ful- 
gencio  Batista,  and  his  replacement  by 
Castro.  This  was  a  clear  fracture  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which,  according  to  Gold- 
water.  stated.  "Stay  out!  Do  not  interfere 
with  any  of  our  governments  by  force  or 
subversion,  or  we  the  United  States,  will  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  beleaguered  coun- 
try." 

Goldwaler  provides  ample  evidence  that 
the  Stale  Department  po.sse.s.sed  substanti- 
ated information  thai  Castro  was  in  fact  a 
Communist  prior  to  his  assumption  of 
power.  Former  amba.s.sador  lo  Mexico 
Robert  C.  Hill  testified  on  June  12.  1961. 
saying  the  lenor  of  evidence  "from  1957  for- 
ward and  growing  stronger  as  the  years  pro- 
gressed, was  thai  Castro  was  surrounded  by 
Communists  and  influenced  by  Commu- 
nists." Goldwaler  finds  the  refusal  by  the 
State  Department  either  to  act  on  this  intel- 
ligence or  even  lo  reveal  it  as  reprehensi- 
ble   clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

1962  RESOLUTION  BASED  ON  IT 

In  September  1962.  Congre.ss  pa.s.sed  a  res- 
olution which  provided  that  "the  United 
States  is  determined  by  whatever  means 
may  be  nece.s.sary.  including  force  of  arms 
lemphasis  added),  to  prevent  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  extending,  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  its  agRressive  or 
subversive  activities  to  any  part  of  this 
hemisphere.  This  pronouncement  was  al.so 


ria.sed  on  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

President  Kennedy  made  his  controversial 
agreement  with  the  USSR's  Khrushchev  in 
November  of  that  year  of  the  "missile 
crisis."  Some  observers  believe  that  this 
agreement  was  inconsistent  with  the  Sep- 
tember resolution.  They  argue  that  the  Res- 
olution prohibited  Kennedy  from  ever 
pledging  not  to  invade  Cuba  if  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  remove  their  SS-4  and  SS-5  mis- 
siles and  light  bombers  under  on-site  inspec- 
tion. Castro  reneged  on  allowing  the  inspec- 
tion, and  so  the  U.S.  non-invasion  pledge 
was  further  invalidated.  The  agreement  al.so 
provided  thai  arms  and  ammunition  would 
not  be  exported  by  the  Soviets  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

This  Resolution,  which,  in  effect,  is  the 
law  of  the  land  (emphasis  added)  was  reaf- 
firmed as  the  so-called  "Symms  Amend- 
ment" (Steve  Symms,  RIdaho)  in  August. 
982.  In  remarks  given  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  22.  1983.  Symms  conclud- 
ed, "thus  in  sum  it  can  be  argued  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  established  by  law  since  1962. 
has  never  been  enforced." 

PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Walter  Lippmann  provides  direction  for 
the  American  people  today  in  his  US  For- 
eign Policy.  First,  he  warns  against  the  paci- 
fist .  .  .  "the  vice  of  the  pacifist  ideal  is  that 
it  conceals  the  true  end  of  foreign  policy. 
The  true  end  is  to  provide  for  the  .security 
of  the  nation  in  peace  and  m  war  This 
means  that,  as  far  as  human  foresight  and 
prudence  can  make  it  so.  the  vital  interests 
of  the  nation  must  be  .so  legitimate  that  the 
people  will  think  them  worth  defending  at 
the  risk  of  war-  and  that  they  must  be  safe- 
guarded .so  that  they  can  be  defended  suc- 
cessfully in  case  of  war  A  nation  has  .securi- 
ty when  it  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  its  le- 
gitimate interests  to  avoid  war  and  is  able,  if 
challenged,  to  maintain  them  by  war.  " 

As  the  matter  now  -.lands,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is.  in  fact,  in  tatters.  The  Soviets 
violate  its  provisions  with  impunity.  The 
U.S.  Congress  watches  supinely  as  more  and 
more  materiel  of  war:  bombers,  guns,  ammu- 
nition are  moved  into  Central  America  via 
Cuba  and  even  direclly  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Intelligence  indicates  that  mi.ssiles 
will  be  implanted  in  Cuba,  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready, and  the  Bear  bomber  is  reported  to 
be  already  operational  there. 

Can  America's  interests  be  successfully  de- 
fended in  ca.se  of  war.  or.  will  we  sacrifice 
our  national  interests  to  avoid  war'  The 
latter  is.  indeed,  the  way  to  a  "Pax  Sovie- 
tica  "  ...  a  Sovif  I  peace.  Indeed,  the  people 
must  make  up  their  minds  very  soon.  Are 
they  ready  lu  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  lo  defend  their 
liberty,  or  do  they  prefer  to  compromise 
their  way  through  conciliation  and  appease- 
ment lo  ultimate  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union? 


ANCM.'N'S  .VGAINST  POLAND 
Ml.   KAkSILN    Mr.  Pre.sident.  there 


ROUTINE  MtJH.MNG  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  Hmited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


are  troubling  reports  this  week  that 
the  administration  intends  to  ease  the 
sanctions  we  imposed  on  Poland. 
These  reports,  if  true,  are  an  affront 
to  the  courageous  members  of  Solidar- 
ity, to  Lech  Walesa,  and  to  those  who 
oppose    tyranny    everywhere    in    the 

world.  ,  . 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  has 
changed  in  Poland  that  would  justify 
any  relaxation  of  sanctions  against 
that  country.  The  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  still  has  not  met  the 
three  conditions  laid  down  earlier  this 
year  by  the  administration  as  a  neces- 
sary first  step  before  normal  relations 
could  be  reestablished.  Of  course,  the 
advocates  of  "business  as  usual"  argue 
that  the  conditions  have  been  met. 
But  have  they?  Has  Poland  really 
lifted  martial  law.  has  it  really  re- 
leased political  prisoners,  has  it  really 
begun  discu.ssions  with  the  Catholic 
Church  and  independent  labor  unions? 
To  argue,  as  some  do.  that  these  condi- 
tions have  really  been  met  is  to  con- 
fuse the  form  of  the  law  with  its  sub- 

str  Since 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  and  deter- 
mine   whether    conditions    in    Poland 
have  significantly  changed.  To  begin 
with   in  manv  cases  the  new  civil  laws 
are    harsher    than    the    martial    laws 
they  replace.  For  instance,  it   is  now- 
impossible  to  strike  legally;  independ- 
ent   unions    are    banned    completely: 
press   censorship   and    restrictions   on 
movement   have   been   severely   tight- 
ened; and  the  regime  is  able  to  declare 
an    emergency    whenever    it    decides 
there  is  a  threat  from  internal  factors. 
As   General    Jaruzelski    said    in   July. 
"Any  attempt  at  antistate  activity  will 
be  curbed  no  less  un.swervingly  than 
during  martial  law."  No  wonder  that 
Lech  Walesa  declared:  'If  1  were  to 
choose  between  the  new  laws  and  mar- 
tial law.  I  would  choose  martial  law. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  real  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners.  Some  pris- 
oners have  been  released,  of  course, 
but  few.  if  any  of  them,  were  impor- 
tant members  of  Solidarity.  And  the 
true  attitude  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  choice  that  it 
has  recently  given  lo  the  Solidarity 
leaders  still  locked  up:  They  can  either 
go  into  exile,  renounce  Solidarity,  or 
remain  in  prison.  We  should  be  grate- 
ful I  suppose,  that  they  were  not  told 
to  renounce  the  Catholic  Church   as 

well. 

Finally,  there  have  been  no  negotia- 
tions between  the  Government  and  in- 
dependent labor  unions.  This  is  under- 
standable. I  suppose,  since  the  new 
civil  law  outlaws  independent  unions.  I 
can  just  hear  apologists  for  the  Polish 
regime  now.  asking  how  we  can 
demand   that    Poland   break   its   own 

laws.  ^,    . 

The    point.    Mr,    President,    is    that 

Poland,  even  without  martial  law.  is  a 


lawless  regime.  A  normal  Poland  is 
still  a  police  state.  All  the  rhetorical 
skill  in  the  world  cannot  cover  up  this 
fact  Yet  there  is  no  end  to  attempts 
to  do  so.  We  are  still  told,  by  individ- 
uals who  should  know  better,  that  if 
we  only  "give  a  little."  then  Polish  au- 
thorities would  have  an  incentive  to 
"liberalize"  more  quickly  and  treat  the 
Polish  people  less  harshly.  History 
teaches  a  different  lesson. 

Mr.   President,   it   may   seem   like   a 
.small  thing  for  a  generous  nation  like 
the  United  States  to  relax  sanctions 
against  Poland.  But  there  are  impor- 
tant reasons  why  we  should  not  do  so 
until  the  Jaruzelski  government  makes 
substantive     changes     in     policy.     To 
begin  with,  those  who  are  said  to  be 
the   ones   most    injured   by   sanctions, 
the  Polish  people,  do  not  want  us  to 
lift  them.  Information  I  have  received 
from     Polish-American     groups,     and 
from   those  with  close  connections  to 
Solidarity,  makes  this  clear.  And  it  is 
aLso  clear  to  me  from  discussions  with 
these   groups   that   to   the   extent   we 
make  it  easier  for  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  oppress  the  Polish  people,  the 
more  we  all  become  accomplices  in  the 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Poland. 
In  the  words  of  Lane  Kirkland.  head 
of  the  AFLCIO: 

If  we  falter  in  our  resolve  with  regard  to 
Poland  our  demonstrations  in  force  else- 
where in  the  world  will  not  suffice  to  re- 
store credibility  to  our  declarations  of  sup- 
port for  freedom  fighters  around  the  world. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  adamantly  op- 
po.sed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  sanc- 
tions against  Poland  or  to  reschedul- 
ing that  country's  debt  until  there  is  a 
real  change  in  the  Government's  poli- 
cies We  have  shown  enough  restraint 
and  good  faith  in  our  actions.  Now  let 
General  Jaruzelski  demonstrate  good 
faith  in  his  dealings  with  the  Polish 

people.  „ 

The  PKLSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


EVEN    A    SMALL    NUCLEAR    WAR 
FOUGHT  THOUSANDS  OF 

MILES     AWAY     COULD     DEVAS- 
TATE U.S.  ENVIRONMENT 
Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  one 
of    the    most    chilling    and    neglected 
findings   to   come   out   of   the   recent 
expert  studv  of  the  long-term  environ- 
mental  consequences  of   nuclear  war 
was  the  con.sequences  to  all  human  lile 
of  a  relatively  small  nuclear  war.  At 
the  moment,  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union  include  some   13.000  megatons 
of  yield.  On  Monday.  I  discussed  on 
the"  floor  the  devastating  effect  of  a 
war   between   the   United   States   and 
t  le  Soviet  Union  in  which  5.000  mega- 
tons of  nuclear  yield  were  exploded. 
The  results  of  such  a  war  included  a 
reduction  of  the  temperature  of  much 
of  the  Earth  to  13   below  zero  with  the 


temperature  staying  below  freezing  for 
months.  The  amount  of  sunlight 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  percent  of 
normal.  Without  sunlight,  plants 
would  die.  Animals  would  die  and  the 
nuclear  war  survivo.s  would  starve. 

What  I  did  not  point  out  Monday 
was  what  a  much  smaller  war  involv- 
ing   not    5.000    megatons    of    nuclear 
yield  but  only  100  megatons  would  do 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth.  Why 
is    the    100-megaton    consequence    of 
special  importance?  Because  the  fear 
of  mutual  suicide  might  and  probably 
will  persuade  the  superpowers  not  to 
kick  off  an  all-out  nuclear  war  involv- 
ing thousands  of  megatons.  There  is  a 
much    more    likely    probability.    It    is 
this:  With  out  continued  proliferation 
of   nuclear   weapons,   with   more   and 
more     countries     building     relatively 
small  nuclear  arsenals— involving   100 
or  so   megatons— the   likelihood   of   a 
"small"  nuclear  war  breaking  out  in- 
creases. In  fact,  unless  we  reverse  our 
feeble         antiproliferation         policies 
promptlv.  this  Senator  considers  it  in- 
evitable  that   a    "small"   nuclear  war 
will  start  somewhere  on  this  Earth  in 
the  next  20  or  30  years. 

So  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a  war?  Recent  studies  made  by 
top  nuclear  and  environmental  experts 
in  this  country  find  that  such  a  war 
would  have  almost  as  devastating  an 
effect  on  the  Earth's  atmosphere  as 
the  full  5.000-megaton  treatment.  Con- 
sider the  words  of  Carl  Sagan.  the  emi- 
nent director  of  planetary  studies  at 
Cornell  University,  and  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  new  study.  He 
writes: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  in  our  work 
was  that  even  small  nuclear  wars  can  have 
devastating  climatic  effects.  We  considered 
a  war  in  which  a  mere  100  megatons  were 
exploded.  ...  and  only  in  low  yield  air- 
bursts  over  cities.  This  .scenario,  we  found, 
would  ignite  thousands  of  fires,  and  the 
smoke  from  these  fires  alone  would  be 
enough  to  generate  an  epoch  of  cold  and 
dark  almost  as  severe  as  in  the  5.000-mega- 
ton case.  The  threshold  for  what  Richard 
Turco  has  called  the  nuclear  winter  is  very 
low". 

Almost  all  of  our  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  .strike 
from   the   Soviet   Union    against    our 
countrv.   Such   a   foolhardy   action   is 
possible.  But  by  far  the  likeliest  begin- 
ning  of   a   nuclear   war   would   come 
from  the  newest  membership  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  club.  In   "Living  with 
Nuclear  Weapons.  "  a  group  of  scholars 
at  Harvard  University  lists  six  nations 
as  having  a  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great    Britain.    France.    China,    and 
India.  Israel  is  a  question  mark.  She 
probablv.  but  not  certainly,  has  nucle- 
ar capability.  Five  nations  are  consid- 
ered to  have  some  motivation  to  devel- 
op a  nuclear  capability  within  this  cen- 
tury     Thev     are     Argentina,     Brazil. 
Chile   South  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  And 
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iuur  uthtr  nations  arc  deemed  to  havt 
a  high  motivation  to  do  so:  Iraq.  Libya. 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  This  is  a 
modest  list.  And.  indeed,  the  Harvard 
study  specifies  23  other  nations  with 
the  capability  but  with  little  motiva- 
tion to  develop  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
next  17  years. 

For  weeks  now.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  documenting  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  sale  of  nuclear  equipment 
and  materials  by  this  country  to  na- 
tions that  have  not  signed  the  anlipro- 
liferation  act.  What  does  that  mean? 
That  means  our  Government  is  licens- 
ing the  sale  of  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  to  nations  who  refuse  to 
permit  international  inspection  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  di- 
verting this  equipment  and  material  to 
building  a  nuclear  arsenal.  And  these 
sales  have  included  virtually  every 
country  listed  by  the  Harvard  scholars 
as  having  both  the  capability  and  the 
motivation  to  develop  a  nuclear  arse- 
nal by  the  year  2000. 

Would  this  carele.ss  traffic  in  nuclear 
arms  permit  any  of  these  countries  to 
develop  an  arsenal  with  a  100-megaton 
yield?  Remember  such  a  yield  would 
be  less  than  2  percent  of  the  yield  of 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arms  stockpile.  Until  now.  Mr. 
President,  many  Americans  have  been 
reading  about  these  far-off  wars  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  and  elsewhere  as 
sad  but  remote— unless,  of  course,  they 
involved  the  participation  of  American 
troops,  as  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada  re- 
cently. And  our  sale  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  materials  has  not  been  a 
matter  of  much  concern  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  even  most  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Well.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we  sat  up  and  paid  attention.  A 
few  years  from  now.  a  war  could  take 
place  in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  South 
America,  or  in  Asia,  involving  no 
American  troops  and  no  American  citi- 
zens. It  would  be  a  small"  nuclear 
War.  Let  us  be  optimistic  and  assume 
that  it  is  contained  and  the  explosive 
content  of  the  war  is  only  1  percent  of 
the  nuclear  explosive  content  of  the 
arsenals  of  the  superpowers.  That 
would  be  a  130-megaton  war.  Let  us 
assume  not  a  nuclear  explosive  is 
dropped  within  thou.sands  of  miles  of 
the  United  States  and  not  a  single 
American  citizen  is  directly  involved. 
If  Dr.  Sagan  and  the  experts  who  have 
been  studying  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  such  a  war  are  right,  the 
consequences  to  this  country  would 
give  the  worst  environmental  disaster 
in  our  history.  The  devastating  fall  in 
temperature  and  the  lo.ss  of  sunlight 
would  ruin  our  crops,  kill  our  animals, 
r.nd  literally  starve  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  believes 
that  this  country  does  not  have  a 
stake  in  stopping  nuclear  proliferation 
should  dwell  on  this. 


i'LRSECUTION  OF  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  with  alarming  implications  ap- 
peared in  Tuesday's  Washington  Post. 
The  article,  aptly  entitled  "Strangers 
and  Exiles  in  Their  Own  Land."  de 
scribes  the  persecution  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
While  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of 
the  persecution  is  a  matter  of  conten- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  in  Ethio- 
pia are  stuck  in  a  precarious  position. 
Their  cause  is  obscure,  their  numbers 
small.  More  importantly,  their  num- 
bers are  declining,  rapidly  and  stead- 
ily. Though  the  Jewish  population  in 
Ethiopia  has  been  decreasing  since  the 
17th  century,  the  decline  this  century, 
coupled  with  the  allegations  of  in- 
creased persecution,  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing. 

The  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  distress  is  well-founded.  In  1900. 
there  were  100.000  Jews  in  Ethiopia: 
today,  there  are  20,000.  These  20.000 
people  have  been  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  a  civil  war.  They  have  been  exe- 
cuted as  government  agents  and  su- 
pressed  as  dissidents.  They  have  been 
pressured,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  renounce  their  religion.  According 
to  Nahum  Ben  Yosef.  a  Jew  who  es- 
caped from  Ethiopia  in  1981.  Jewish 
schools  there  have  been  closed.  Jewish 
teachers  dismissed  and  forbidden  to 
work,  and  a  select  group  of  them  were 
sent  to  jail  and  tortured.  There  are 
also  allegations  that  the  persecution  is 
systematic:  that  the  families  of  those 
who  flee  Ethiopia  are  imprisoned:  that 
synagogues  are  being  closed  down: 
that  national  laws  actually  proscribe 
the  practice  of  religion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment denies  the  allegations  of  per- 
secution, and  the  actual  degree  of  dis- 
crimination is  a  matter  of  debate.  Al- 
though it  seems  clear  that  persecution 
is  occurring,  it  is  probably  not  genoci- 
dal  in  nature.  However,  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  people  because  of  their  race 
or  creed  must  always  give  us  pau.se. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
group  that  is  facing  persecution  is  the 
same  group  that  suffered  the  most 
barbaric  and  inhuman  persecution  of 
all  time— the  Holocaust  of  Adolph 
Hitler. 

I  truly  hope  that  the  situation  in 
Ethiopia  will  never  approach  genoci- 
dal  proportions.  Indeed.  I  hope  that 
such  a  situation  never  again  occurs 
anywhere  on  this  planet.  However.  Mr. 
President,  hoping  is  not  enough. 
There  is  a  very  real  need  for  us  to 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  prevent  another  holo- 
caust. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention should  be  the  first  step  in  this 
process.  It  would  clearly  signal  that  we 
see  genocide  as  a  crime  against  all  hu- 
manity, and  we  intend  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  And  by  signaling  our 
support     for    the    most    basic    of    all 


human  rights— the  right  to  live— it 
would  establish  a  foundation  on  which 
our  support  for  all  human  rights  can 

I  Cot. 

This  result  could  effect  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Ethiopia,  and  of 
minorities  everywhere.  It  would  clear- 
ly demonstrate  our  position,  and  bring 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  any  government  that  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  rights  of  its  people.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  can  only 
help  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITED  EXPORT  O^  ALASKA 
OIL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  believe  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  permit  limited  exports  of 
Alaska  crude  oil.  Unfortunately.  I 
have  discovered  in  the  last  few 
months,  as  I  have  worked  to  achieve 
this  end.  that  Alaska  oil  exports  is  a 
good  idea  which  seems  to  be  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  anliexport  rhetoric. 

The  "disinformation"  that  narrow 
special  interests  have  been  spreading 
against  export  concerns  me  greatly, 
for  it  seems  to  have  overwhelmed  any 
possibility  of  serious,  substantive 
debate  on  this  issue.  Over  the  next 
week.  I  plan  to  spend  some  time  each 
day  discussing  the  key  benefits  of 
Alaska  oil  exports  and  debunking 
some  of  the  myths  which  have  arisen 
around  the  subject  of  "Alaska  oil." 

Let  me  reiterate  the  rea.sons  why  I 
feel  that  exporting  200.000  barrels  per 
day  of  current  Alaska  oil  production, 
as  well  as  any  new  production  which 
comes  on  stream  in  the  next  decade,  is 
a  good  idea: 

It  would  increase  Federal  revenues 
so  badly  needed  in  the.se  times  of  in- 
creasing deficits. 

It  would  lead  to  increased  oil  produc- 
tion from  Alaska's  North  Slope,  thus 
enhancing  U.S.  energy  security  and 
energy  independence. 

It  would  al.so  enhance  U.S.  energy 
security,  by  reducing  the  vulnerability 
of  the  world's  second  largest  oil  im- 
porter and  one  of  our  mo.st  important 
allies— Japan— and  other  Pacific 
region  countries  to  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions. 

It  would  benefit  consumers  in  the 
long-term  by  increasing  energy  sup- 
plies. 

And  it  would  create  jobs,  in  the  oil 
industry  and  others. 


.\ui,-nibvrJ,  1983 

Mr  I'resident,  let  me  point  out  that 
Alaska  IS  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  is  prohibited  not  by  one  law. 
but  by  six  laws,  from  exportmg  any 
domestic  oil  production.  ^  ,  ,  . 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  is  that  tair 
and  equitable?  I  think  not. 

Further  Mr.  President,  we  export 
daily  over  630.000  barrels  of  refmed 
products  under  no  restrictions  of  any 
kind,  including  approximately  10,000 
barrels  a  dav  which  is  exported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  no  restriction. 
These  are  refined  products  utilized  in 
high  technology  machinery.  Some  of 
the  actual  lubricants  may  have  been 
used  in  the  aircraft  that  shot  down 
the  Korean  Air  Line's  747. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  in  what  l 
am  talking  about  in  the  export  of 
some  200.000  barrels  per  day.  I  am 
talking  about  the  export  of  that  oil  in 
US -flag  tankers,  the  same  tankers 
that  are  presently  moving  this  oil 
from  Alaska.  . 

This  oil  represents  about  one-eighth 
of  the  total  daily  production.  200.000 
barrels,  and  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
this  country's  total  production. 

Countless  myths  exist  about  what 
would  happen  if  we  exported  Alaska 
crude  oil.  Some  people  -seem  to  think 
that  the  export  ban  lowers  consumer 
prices  and  that  imported  oil  is  expen- 
sive and  that  American  oil  is  cheap. 
Not  so  as  experts  and  your  common- 
sense  will  tell  you.  Bui  for  some 
reason  people  believe  thai  anyway. 

Mr  President,  oil  is  like  water.  It 
finds  its  own  level.  It  is  either  competi- 
tive or  it  is  not. 

There  seems  to  be  something  about 
the  words  "crude  oil"  which  provides 
fertile   grounds    for   these   mispcrcep- 

lions. 

The  problem  created  by  these  mis- 
perceptions  is  a  political  one.  There  is 
k  consensus  among  energy  and  securi- 
ty experts  that  limited  export  is  good 
public  policy.  These  myths,  however, 
provide  a  good  political  cover  for  sup- 
porting narrow,  special,  interest 
groups  which  profit  hand.somely  from 
the  export  ban.  Thus,  over  the  next 
week  Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  focus  on  lhe.se  myths  and 
see  how  ihey  serve  special  interests 
and  harm  the  public  interest. 
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NATURAL  CJA.S  DEREGULATION 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
n.se  lodav  in  support  of  S.   1715.  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act   Amendments 

of  1983.  ^  , 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
long-term  answer  to  the  natural  gas 
pricing  quagmire  we  face  today  is  to 
phaseout  all  Federal  controls  on  natu- 
ral gas  prices  at  the  wellhead.  Under 
current  law.  there  are  28  different 
pricing  categories  for  natural  gas.  and 
gas  prices  can  range  from  around  20 
cents  to  S9  or  more  per  thousand  cubic 
feet     Significant    market    distortions 


have  resulted  from  this  approach  to 
pricing  and  regulating  natural  gas,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  market's  in- 
ability to  fully  respond  to  fluctuations 
in  demand. 

During  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
tee's   consideration    of    this    complex 
issue,  which   began  on  March   9  and 
continued  for  several  months,  .several 
basic    points    became    clear.    Almost 
every  segment  of  the  industry,  includ- 
ing  the   producers   in   the   field,   the 
interstate  and  intrastate  gas  transmis- 
sion companies,  and  the  local  distribu- 
tion companies  agreed  that  the  Feder- 
al   Government    ought    to    eventually 
get  out  of  the  business  of  pricing  natu- 
ral gas— deregulation  is  the  long-term 
answer.  However,  there  was  very  little 
agreement  among  these  different  com- 
ponents of  the  industry  as  to  how  we 
get    from    the    regulatory    morass    we 
have   now   to   a   deregulated,   flexible 
market    which   can    respond    to   vari- 
ations in  demand. 

Mr    President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distin^'uished  chairman   of 
the      Energv      Committee.      Senator 
McClure.  who  guided  the  committee 
with  patience  and  skill   through  the 
months  of  meticulous  and  sometimes 
tedious  work  on  the  bill.  We  had  30 
markup  sessions  which  spread  over  the 
course    of    nearly    4    months.    What 
emerged  is  admittedly  a  complex  bill 
that  attempts  to  provide  a  transition 
leading  to  a  freer,  more  rational  natu- 
ral gas  market.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  fact  that  S.  1715  is  a 
compromise,  but  it  is  also  a  compre- 
hensive   approach    that    reflects    the 
committee's    judgment    that    we    are 
faced  with  a  problem  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

With  this  bill.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  rejected  the  notion 
that  there  are  simple  answers  that  can 
address  the  complex  problems  which 
characterize  today's  natural  gas 
market. 

This  bill  does  contain  elements,  such 
as  reductions  in  take-or-pay  gas  pur- 
cha.se  contract   clauses,  that  many  ol 
my     colleagues     find     appealing    and 
might  propose  as  a  singular  approach 
toward  restoring  market  order.  On  the 
surface,  it  may  seem  simple  enough  to 
reduce  take-or-pay  clauses  or  cap  in- 
definite price  escalator  clauses,  with- 
out eliminating  some  of  the  provisions 
in  current  law  that  act  to  inhibit  the 
operation  of  the  free  market   forces. 
But  let  me  caulion  my  colleagues  with 
the  words  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  "for  every 
problem  there  is  one  solution  which  is 
neat,  simple,  and  wrong." 

For  these  reasons  and  for  others 
that  will  become  clear  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  will  support  S. 
1715  as  the  best  available  way  to  ad- 
dress the  natural  gas  pricing  difficul- 
ties we  face  in  a  responsible  and  com- 
prehensive manner. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  1  will 
just  take  a  few  moments  to  describe 
what  I  feel  is  a  really  serious,  an  in- 
equitable and  unfair,  thing  this  admin- 
istration has  done  to  my  State. 

To    start    off.    my    good    colleagues. 
Senator  Pryor   and  Senator  Huddle- 
STON    sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Block 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
requesting  an  investigation  by  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  the  question  of  politi- 
cal favoritism.  They  claim  that  87  per- 
cent of  the  request  for  county  disaster 
designations  by  Republican  Governors 
had  been  approved,  but  only  53  per- 
cent   of    the    request    by    Democratic 
Governors    had    been    approved,    and 
that  it  took  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture an  average  of  15  days  longer  to 
process    a    request    from    Democratic 
Governors  than  it  did  from  Republi- 
can  Governors.   I   happen  to   have  a 
Democratic  Governor  in  my  State  and 
the  farmers  ought  not  to  be  penalized 
because  of  that. 

An  article  in  the  October  8  Arkansas 
Gazette  has  also  shown  that  56  per- 
cent of  all  the  requests  by  Republican 
Governors  for  disaster  relief  have 
been  granted  and  16  percent  of  those 
from  Democratic  Governors  had  been 
granted.  Shortly  after  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  just  2  days 
later,  they  finally  declared  48  counties 
in  mv  State  disaster  counties. 

But  listen  to  this:  In  the  other  27 
counties— we  have  a  total  of  75  coun- 
ties—virtually  every  farmer  had  more 
than  a  30-percent  loss  of  his  crops  due 
to  the  drought.  The  threshold,  for 
those  of  you  who  do  not  follow  this,  is 
that  there  has  to  be  30-percent 
damage.  And  here  are  27  counties 
where  not  just  30  percent  of  the 
countv  but  virtually  every  farmer  in 
the  county  sustained  30  percent  or 
more  damage  because  of  the  drought 
and  it  was  still  not  declared  a  disaster 

county.  .  ^.    ,,  „. 

Mr  President,  here  is  a  statistic  that 
is  worth  noting,  and  I  hope  Secretary 
Block  will  take  note  of  it:  First  of  all. 
we  are  going  to  lose  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  my  State  because  of  the 
drought.  That  will  be  the  fifth  highest 
State  loss  in  the  country.  In  the  27 
counties  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
clared eligible  for  drought  disaster, 
there  are  25.155  farmers,  of  which 
7  578  suffered  damage  of  50  percent  or 
more  and  16.130  suffered  damage  of  30 
percent  or  more. 

We  only  have  three  counties  in  our 
State  that  have  not  suffered  tremen- 
dous damage  becau.se  of  the  drought. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  that  the  breakdown  for  the  27 
counties  in  my  State  that  have  not 
been  declared  disaster  counties  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  showing  our  losses  in  soy- 
beans,   cotton,   sorghum    and   corn.    1 
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iuiiiur  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  a 
letter  I  sent  to  Secretary  Block  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  enumerating  essentially  what 
I  have  just  said  here  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecord.  as  follows: 

Counties  Not  Declared  Disaster 
Arkansas'  total  crop  damage  due  to  the 
drought  is  expected  to  exceed  '  .■  billion  dol- 
lars, the  fifth  highest  state  loss  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  27  counties  which  were  undeclared, 
there  are  25.155  producers  of  which  7.578 
suffered  drought  damage  of  50"^  or  more  to 
their  production- 16,130  suffered  drought 
damage  of  30"^^  or  more  to  their  production 
(7,578-30. 1'^r  of  all  producers:  16.130- 
64. l"^,,  of  all  producers). 

Only  Howard,  Madison,  and  Searcy  Coun- 
ties reported  slight  drought  damage. 
The  breakdown  for  the  other  counties: 
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SOYBEANS 

Twenty-two  of  the  27  undeclared  counties 
produce  soybeans.  Actual  yields  on  the 
1,058.020  acres  in  soybeans  in  the  counties 
are  15,057.300,  down  10,383.180  bushels  from 
the  yearly  average  of  25.440.480  bu.shels.  At 
$5  a  bushel,  this  production  lo.ss  due  to  the 
drought  will  cost  these  counties  $52  million: 
at  $8.50,  the  loss  will  be  over  $88  million. 

Also.  19.500  acres  could  not  be  planted  in 
soybeans  because  of  the  drought.  This  is  a 
loss  of  468,000  bushels,  which  at  $5  will  cost 
the  counties  $2,340,000:  and  at  $8.50, 
$3,978,000  in  additional  losses, 

COTTON 

Ten  of  the  27  undeclared  counties  produce 
cotton.  Actual  yields  on  the  58,459  acres  in 
cotton  in  these  counties  are  29,150  bales, 
down  47,664  bales  from  the  yearly  average 
of  76,814  bales,  using  last  years  per  acre 
figure.  At  a  conservative  $350  a  bale,  the 
loss  to  these  counties  is  $16,682,400. 

SORGHUM 

Twenty-one  of  the  27  undeclared  counties 
produce  sorghum.  Actual  yields  on  the 
129.794  acres  in  sorghum  in  these  counties 
are  5.582,428  bushels,  down  2.475.212  bush- 
els from  the  yearly  average  of  8.051,640 
bushels.  At  $5.25  a  cwt  (1.8  bu.  per  cwt)  this 
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these  counties  $7,219,364. 

Also.  250  acres  in  Yell  County  could  not 
be  planted  due  to  the  drought  Expected 
production  would  have  been  15.000  bushels. 
($43,748  at  $5.25  a  cwt.). 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  coun- 
ties is  43  bushels,  as  compared  to  the  yearly 
average  of  60  bushels. 

CORN 

Ten  of  the  27  undeclared  counties  produce 
corn.  Actual  yields  on  the  8.534  acres  in 
corn  in  these  counties  are  601.660  bushels, 
down  97,832  bushels  from  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  637.542  bushels.  At  $3.30  a  bushel, 
this  production  lo.ss  due  to  the  drought  will 
cost  lhe.se  counties  $323,000. 

Also,  1,500  acres  in  Clay  County  could  not 
be  planted  due  to  the  drought.  Expected 
production  would  have  been  123.000  bushels 
($405,900  at  $3.30  a  bushel). 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  coun- 
ties is  70  bushels,  as  compared  to  the  yearly 
average  of  82  bushels. 

October  27.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Block. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Block:  I  am  writing  to 
share  with  you  my  grave  concern  and  that 
of  the  many  Arkansas  farmers  in  counties 
that  were  net  declared  disaster  counties  eli- 
gible for  FmHA  relief. 

I  am  aware  that  these  27  counties  are  still 
in  the  evaluation  process,  but  I  am  com- 
pletely perplexed  and  dismayed  over 
USDA's  decision-making  process.  Based 
upon  the  damage  assessment  reports  provid- 
ed to  me  and  to  USDA.  only  three  counties 
of  the  remaining  27  fell  below  the  USDA 
threshold,  and  nearly  every  farmer  in 
Benton.  Hot  Spring.  Logan.  Independence 
and  Clay  Counties  suffered  at  least  a  3(i''> 
loss  in  production.  I  understand  how  this 
declaration  process  actually  functions,  but 
also  I  believe  the  producers  of  my  stale  de- 
serve better  attention  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Many  of  them  are  desperate 
for  relief.  I  would  al.so  like  to  express  my 
concern  that  Governor  Clinton  was  not  no- 
tified in  a  timely  manner  about  the  declara- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  emergency  proce- 
dure. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  reassure  the 
farmers  in  the  27  remaining  counties  that 
you  are  doing  everything  legally  possible  for 
them,  but  based  on  USDAs  actions  thus  far 
I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

I  urge  you  to  give  immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  lhe.se  27  remaining 
counties. 

Sincerely. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  Ernest  Dumas  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette, entitled  Cavalier  Politics  Gets 
in  the  Way  of  Drought  Relief,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Oct.  7.  19831 
Cavalier  Politics  Gets  in  Way  or  Drouth 
Relief 
(Ernest  Dumas) 
Leave  it  to  the  management  experts  in  the 
Reagan  administration  to  cut   through  the 
bureaucratic  paperwork  and  come  up  wilh  a 
simple,  foolproof  way  to  determine  where 
the  suffering   from   the   drouth   is  greatest 


;uui  iiuis  where  relief  is  most  urgently 
needed.  Check  the  statehouse  directory  and 
see  where  there  are  good  Republican  gover- 
nors. 

As  of  this  week.  85  per  cent  of  the  disaster 
designations  requested  by  Republican  gover- 
nors have  been  approved  while  43  per  cent 
of  the  appllcatiotis  from  Democratic  gover- 
nors were  approved. 

Has  nature  visited  greater  troubles  on 
states  that  elected  Republican  governors? 
The  Agriculture  Department's  own  analysis 
don't  reflect  that  the  drouth  is  worse  in 
states  that  elected  Republican  governors  in 
fact,  more  of  the  critically  burned  regions 
are  acro.ss  the  South,  according  to  a  Depart- 
ment map  showing  the  gradations  of  drouth 
severity.  The  Department  has  been  particu- 
larly slow  in  declaring  aisaster  areas  across 
the  South,  including  Arkansas,  where  all 
the  governors  but  two  are  Democrats. 

refuses  ARKANSAS  REQUEST 

Farmers  cannot  qualify  for  emergency 
loans  and  other  kinds  of  relief  unless  their 
counties  have  been  designated  as  disaster 
areas.  A  farmer  in  a  county  thai  has  not 
been  designated  may  have  his  crop  de- 
stroyed but  be  ineligible  for  relief.  (Gover- 
nor Clinton  asked  that  all  of  Arkansas  be 
declared  a  disaster  area,  but  the  Depart- 
ment finally  turned  him  down  and  .said  that 
evidence  had  to  be  supplied  and  applications 
made  for  each  county,  i 

Here  were  the  figures  on  drouth  relief  ap- 
proval on  Wednesday:  Republicans.  484 
counties  requested  for  relief.  412  approved: 
Democrats.  785  counties  requested.  335  ap- 
proved. Most  of  the  governors  are  Demo- 
crats. 

The  differential  might  have  been  worse. 
One  of  the  slates  governed  by  a  Democrat 
that  was  approved  early  was  North  Caroli- 
na. who.se  .senator.  Je.s.se  Helms,  a  Republi- 
can, is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  will  brook  no  dalliance  from 
the  administration  with  his  state.  North 
Carolina's  other  .senator  also  is  a  Republi- 
can. 

Another  interesting  case  is  Kentucky, 
where  the  Governor  is  John  Y.  Brown,  a 
Democrat.  The  Agriculture  Department  last 
week  showed  Kentucky  as  mildly  suffering 
from  the  drouth  and  Brown  had  requested 
that  nearly  all  his  counties  be  declared  dis- 
aster areas,  but  the  Department  didn't  re- 
spond. 

Finally,  President  Reagan  went  to  Ken- 
tucky last  week  to  campaign  for  Republican 
Jim  Bunning.  who  is  running  for  governor 
again.^i  the  Democratic  nominee.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Martha  Collins.  The  GOP  has 
given  a  high  priority  to  electing  a  Republi- 
can governor  there.  The  administration  de- 
cided to  approve  Kentucky  for  drouth  relief. 
While  Mr.  Reagan  was  in  the  stale,  his  en- 
tourage told  Bunning  that  107  of  the  120 
counties  would  be  approved  for  di.saster 
relief  so  that  the  candidate  could  give  the 
word  to  the  state's  harried  farmers.  The  De- 
partment wouldn't  give  the  official  word  to 
the  governor,  as  the  rules  require.  This 
week,  it  did.  finally,  and  a  Department  offi- 
cial said  the  notification  of  the  Republican 
nominee  instead  of  governor  was  an  "admin- 
istrative error." 

Such  cavalier  politics,  which  dallies  with 
the  livelihoods  of  people  and  the  welfare  of 
whole  regions,  is  not  new.  but  this  adminis- 
tration has  rai.sed  it  to  a  new  standard. 

Last  year,  with  Republican  Governor  Wil- 
liam Clements  of  Texas  in  a  tight  race  for 
re-election,  the  administration  helped  Cle- 
ments by  allowing  him   to  announce  da.vs 


before  the  election  that  emergency  feed 
grain  had  been  released  for  ranchers  in  the 
panhandle  hurl  by  a  mild  drouth  and  that 
disaster  payments  would  be  made  to  cotton 
farmers.  Clements  was  defeated,  anyway,  by 
Democrat  Mark  White. 

Although  this  year's  drouth  has  been  far 
worse  on  Texas  farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
emergency  grain  program  has  not  been  acti- 
vated Twenty-eight  counties  have  been  des- 
ignated as  disaster  areas  but  conditions  for 
obtaining  low-interest  loans  are  so  tough 
that  not  a  single  rancher  has  aPPlied  a 
Texas  Argiculture  Department  official  said 

T^he  Agriculture  Department  had  some 
good  examples  to  follow.  Remember  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  Superfund 
o  clean  up  toxic  waste  sites'  The  EPA  used 
the  fund  to  try  to  influence  Senate  and  gu- 
bernatorial campaigns  in  the  general  elec^ 
lion,  most  notably  m  the  California  Senate 
race.  Linking  the  fortunes  of  farm  families 
to  election  results  is  even  more  grievous. 

Mr    BUMPERS.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I   ask   unanimous  con.sent   that 
two  "articles  by  an  Arkansas  Gazette 
reporter  Carol  Matlack.  who  first  ex- 
posed what  was  going  on  in  drought 
disaster   relief   at    the   DepartiTient   of 
Agriculture,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Arkan.sas  Gazette.  Oct.  8.  1983] 
Lower  Approval  Rate  for  Drouth  Aid 
Found  in  Democratic  States 
(Bv  Carol  Matlack) 
WASH.NCTON.-Of    the   28   states   seeking 
count v  disaster  declaralions  because  of  the 
summer's    drouth,    lho.se    with    Republican 
governors  have  had  56  percent  of  1^1^^'^;'. 
quests   approved    by    Agriculture   Secretary 
3ohn  R.  Block,  while  .states  with  Democratic 
governors  have  only  a  16  percent  approval 

■"^Among  the  10  southern  and  rnidwestern 
states  that  have  submitted  the  biggest  re- 
quests, the  difference  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced: A  62  percent  approval  rale  for  Re- 
publicans, versus  9  percent  f°>- pemocrat.s. 

Those  figures  were  compiled  by_  1  e  Ga^ 
zette  based  on  a  report  released  Thursday 
bv  the  Agriculture  Department.  Arkan.sas  us 
one  of  the  stales  governed  by  a  Democrat 
w"io  has  not  had  a  single  county  designated 
L  a  d lsa.ster  area.  Governor  BUI  Clinton  has 
asked  that  all  75  counties  in  the  state  be 

'^Under'"'!;urrenl  administration  policies, 
farmers  can't  qualify  for  emergency  loan.s 
and  otlier  drouth  relief  unless  the  counties 
they  farm  in  have  been  designated  as  disas- 
ler  areas. 

DENIES  CHARGES 

The  Agriculture  Department. vehemently 
denils  charges  that  there  has  been  political 
Favoritism  in  the  awarding  of  disaster  decla_ 
rations.  The  agency's  decisions  are  based 
lo  ely  on  couniy-by-counly  crop  damage  as- 
se^ments  that  each  governor  ^"sj  «"^'".'^- 
a  spokesman  said  Friday.  Soirie  slates  '"_ 
eluding  Arkansas,  have  only  submitted 
those  Lsessments  within  the  last  few  days 
and  the  agency  is  still  reviewing  them,  he 

""^While  there  has  been  considerable  grum- 
bling in  Washington  about  the  agency  s 
handling  of  disaster  requests,  no  one  inicr^ 
viewed  bv  the  Gazette  Friday  was  willing  to 
make  open  accusations  of  favoritism. 


One  official  who  has  monitored  the  situa- 
tion closely  said  there  was  ■absolutely  no 
oue-stion  •  '  *  that  they  took  care  of  the  Re- 
publican Slates  first.  "  He  said  Departmen 
officials  settled  on  a  Republicans-first 
policy  this  summer  when  they  realized  they 
were  short  of  drouth-relief  money  because 
of  burgeoning  co.sts  in  other  programs,  espe- 
cially the  new  Payment-in-Kind  program. 
Thev-  broke  the  bank  on  PIK.  and  now 
there's  no  money  left."  he  said.  However,  he 
declined  to  be  identified  because  his  organi- 
zation is  bipartisan  and  hasn't  taken  an  offi- 
cial position  on  the  issue. 

■  I  have  heard  this  [disparity  between  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  slates]  brought 
up  "  Senator  David  Pryor  (Dem..  Ark.  said 
Friday  "Whether  Us  based  on  politics  I 
don't  know  "  However.  Pryor  -said  many  ob- 
.servers  believed  that  Block  was  using  _'a 
verv  arbitrary  decision  making  process 
not"  following  the  normal  and  standard 
guideline  in  making  disaster  declarations. 

SAY'S  SOUTH  HARDER  HIT 

Jim  Johnson,  a  staff  member  for  t^he 
House  Agriculture  Commiltee,  said  it  was 
"ery  curious'  that  the  Republican-gov- 
erned states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were 
among  the  first  to  receive  disaster  designa- 
Uon"  while  most  southern  states  have 
lagged  behind.  Midwestern  farmers  may 
ha«.  had  a  bad  sea.son.'"  he  said.  ;but  gener- 
allv  southern  farmers  were  harder  hit  by 
the  drought  because  they  tend  to  be  poorer 
and  have  smaller  farms.  " 

Johnson  noted  that  it  probably  takes 
longer  to  assess  drouth  damage  m  southern 
slates  because  certain  crops-soybeans,  for 
example-might  have  recovered  from  the 
drouth  if  there  were  late-summer  rains, 
while  the  midwe.stern  corn  crop  was  irrep- 
arablv  damaged  ear'y  in  the  season. 

Joe  Kinney,  an  agriculture  expert  of  the 
National  Governors  Association  said  Friday 
that  while  he  couldnt  comment  on  political 
motivations.  Some  decisions  for  some 
Slates  appear  lo  be  clearly  out  of  sync  with 
decisions  for  other  slates.  " 

He   agreed   that    southern    farmers   were 
hurl  disproportionately  by  the  drouth  and 
aid  he  was  disappointed  that  the  Depart- 
ment wasni    more  .sensitive  and  concerned 
about  their  plight. 

To  the  suggestion  that  Democratic-go% - 
erned  .states  were  slow  to  submit  damage  re- 
ports, critics  reply  that  the  Department  was 
equally  responsible  for  delays. 

For  instance,  a  spokesman  for  the  Oh  o 
governors  office  said  Friday  that  her  sta  e 
submitted  damage  as.se.ssmeni  reports  the 
first  week  in  September  but  was  told  by  Ag- 
riculture officials  that  the  reports  didnt 
arr  e  in  Washington  until  September  19^ 
The  -sta'e  finally  was  notified  September  30 
that  29  counties  had  been  designated,  of  the 

^Vhrd^ray^s'^rrf^^ecially  hard  to  stom 
ach   becau.se  neighboring  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana   had    gotten    disa-ster    declarations    for 
most  of  their  affected  counties  weeks  earli- 

'^kansLs' officials  Friday  said  they  we.e 
disappointed  thai  no  counties  so  far  Lad 
been  designated,  but  said  th^V  had  no  eY; 
dence  that  Arkan.sas  was  treated  differently 
from  other  stales.  "Its  frustrating,  their  un- 
responsiveness to  the  situation,  Charles 
Eddie  smith,  an  aide  to  Mr^  Clinton    said. 

Ifs  like  they  dont  see  there  s  a  drouth. 

Sm  h  said  state  officials  had  w"anied 
Block  simplv  to  declare  the  entire  state  a 
Ster  area,  then  allow  farmers  to  apply 
fndh  dually  for  relief  so  that  anyone  with 
over  30  percent  crop  losses  could  be  helped. 


no  matter  what  county  he  farmed  in.  Othcr- 
wise.  he  said,  "some  [farmers]  will  fall 
through  the  cracks." 

The  normal  procedure  for  answering  a  dis- 
aster declaration  starts  when  county  agents 
of  the  federal  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  survey  crop  damage 
and  submit  reports  to  their  state  headquar^ 
ters  A  statewide  emergency  board,  headed 
by  the  stale  ASCS  director,  reviews  the  re- 
ports and  submits  Us  finding  to  the  state 
Office  of  Emergency  Services,  which  then 
reports  to  the  governor. 

Officials  said  this  week  that  complete 
damage  reports  weren't  obtained  from  the 
counties  until  the  last  week  in  September. 
The  emergency  board  met  September  30. 
and  three  days  later  the  repoits  were  hand- 
carried  to  Washington  by  an  official  who 
was  flying  there  for  a  meeting. 


[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Oct.  29.  1983] 

INVESTIGATION  SOUGHT  OF  POSSIBLE 

POLITICAL  Favoritism"  in  Drouth  Aid 
(By  Carol  Matlack) 
WASHiNGTON-Senalors        David        Pryor 
(Dem     Ark.i  and  Walter  Huddleslon  (Dem 
Kv  )  called  Friday  for  an  investigation  ol 
possible  "political  favoritism"  in  the  federal 
Agriculture      Departments      handling      ol 
drouth  disaster  aid  requests. 

■The  record  indicates  that  priority  has 
been  given  to  requests  for  designations  from 
states  with  Republican  governors.  Huddle- 
slon said  at  a  news  conference. 

In  a  letter  sent  Friday  to  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary John  R.  Block.  Pryor  and  Huddleslon 
requested  an  investigation  by  the  independ- 
ent Agriculture  Department  inspector  gen- 
eral The  inspector  general  can  decide  to 
start  an  investigation  with  or  without 
Block's  approval.  . 

Huddleslon  and  Pryors  letter  complained 
that  as  of  Monday.  Republican  governors 
had  had  87  percent  of  their  requests  f(3r 
county  disaster  designations  approved 
while  Democratic  governors  had  on'>^a  W 
percent  approval  rate.  Also  they  said  the 
Department  apparently  bent  the  rules  to 
help  Republican  governors  and  took  an  av- 
erage of  15  days  longer  to  process  requests 
from  Democratic  governors  than  from  Ke- 
publicans. 

questions  REPORT 

But  Frank  W.  Naylor  Jr..  the  Agriculture 
under-secrelary  who  oversees  the  drought 
assistance  program,  .said  in  an  interview 
X  Friday.  I  would  seriously  question 
Iho-se  numbers.  "  Naylor  said  that  while  he 
hadn't  calculated  percentage  approval  rates 
for  Democratic  and  Republican  governors, 
records  in  his  office  generally  showed  no 
discrepancy  "  between  the  two.  These  [re 
nuests]  have  been  handled  properly,  timely 
and  fairly."  he  said.  "I  think  the  record 
doesn't  bear  out  the  allegations. 

Moreover.  Naylor  said,  even  if  there  were 
minor  delays  in  processing  requests,  that 
wouldn't  be  significant  because  most  farm- 
er" wouldn't  start  applying  for  emergency 
loans  until  early  next  year. 

A  spokesman  for  Huddleslon  said  the  fig- 
ures he  cited  were  compiled  from  Agricul^ 
"ure  Department  records.  Huddleslon  and 
Pryor  said  the  records  showed  that  the 
processing  of  county  disaster  requests  from 
Democratic  governors  took  an  average  of  39 
da\^  compared  to  24  days  for  Republicans. 
Huddleslon  acknowledged  that  -some  re- 
quests could  have  been  delayed  becau.se  go  - 
ernors  didn't  submit  all  the  "eces.sary  docu- 
mentation when  they  first  applied.  Arkan- 
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sas  governor  Bill  Clinton,  for  instance, 
didn't  submit  county-bycount.v  damage  esti- 
mates until  October  3.  nearly  a  month  after 
he  first  requested  a  statewide  designation. 

However.  Huddleston  said  that  in  Illinois. 
Republican  governor  James  Thompson  was 
able  to  get  county  designations  approved 
over  the  telephone,  without  having  to  file 
written  damage  assessments  beforehand. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
Marlyn  Aycock.  an  official  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  disputed  Huddle- 
stons  account  of  the  Illinois  di.saster  appli 
cation.  He  said  the  state  had  made  its  appli- 
cation in  writing  and  had  included  damage 
assessments  for  19  counties,  which  were 
then  approved  three  days  later.) 

CITES  TEXAS  CASE 

In  Texas,  where  there  is  a  Democratic 
governor.  Huddleston  said.  ■54  days  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  first  designation  request 
was  submitted  until  the  first  county  desig- 
nation was  approved.  " 

Also.  Huddleston  noted  that  in  his  home 
state  of  Kentucky,  a  Republican  gubernato- 
rial candidate  received  notice  of  county  dis- 
aster designations  before  the  incumbent 
Democratic  governor— enabling  the  Repub- 
lican. Jim  Bunning.  to  announce  the  desig 
nations  while  President  Reagan  was  visiting 
the  state. 

Call  these  actions  what  you  like  but.  at 
the  minimum,  there  exists  an  appearance 
that  the  administration  is  playing  politics 
with  programs  e.sscnlial  to  the  economic 
survival  of  thousands  of  family  farm  oper- 
ations." Huddleston  said. 

Huddleston  declined  to  say  whether  he 
thought  the  White  House  had  a  hand  in  the 
situation,  but  he  .said.  It  may  have  been  or- 
chestrated by  the  political  arm  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  is  looking  ahead  to  next 
year." 

CALLS  FROM  BANKERS 

Huddleston  said  delays  in  the  processing 
of  disaster  designations  could  force  some 
farmers  into  bankruptcy.  ■Two  weeks  is  a 
long  time  for  a  farmer  who  needs  tho.se  low- 
interest  loans  to  slay  in  business  or  for 
creditors  concerned  about  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  meet  their  obligations."  he  said. 
He  .said  his  office  had  received  calls  from 
anxious  bankers,  worried  that  farmers 
couldn't  pay  their  debts. 

However.  Naylor  said  most  farmers 
wouldn't  even  start  applying  for  emergency 
disaster  loans  until  early  1984.  the  time 
they  normally  would  apply  for  federal  crop 
loans.  "This  is  not  a  lime-critiral  situation 
in  the  sense  that  somebody  needs  money  to- 
morrow. "  he  said. 

As  for  Huddleston's  allegation  that  the 
agency  bent  the  rules  for  the  Illinois  gover 
nor.  Naylor  said.  I'm  not  aware  of  that.  We 
normally  would  require  the  damage  reports 
to  be  in  hand  " 

Naylor  te:  tified  before  the  Senate  Agriciil 
ture  Committee  last  week  that  the  advance 
notice    given    to    Bunning.    the    Republican 
candidate  in  Kentucky,  was  an  adminisira 
tive  "snafu  "  that  shouldn't  have  occurred. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks just  so  eloquently  delivered  by 
my  friend  and  coUeaKue  from  the 
State  of  Arkansa,s.  Back  in  the  days 
when  we  both  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting our  Slates  as  Governors  our 
association  began. 


The  way  this  administration  has 
handled  this  drought  disaster  has 
played  more  politics  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  disasters  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  country.  Yes.  during  my  8 
years  as  Governor  of  Nebraska  there 
were  times  when  some  degree  of  poli- 
tics was  played.  I  remember  on  oni'  oc- 
casion when,  as  the  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska. I  was  notified  of  a  disaster  at 
the  .same  time  as  the  Members  of  the 
Nebraska  congressional  delegation. 
That  was  under  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales.  I  had  no 
quarrel  with  that. 

But  the  action  taken  by  this  admin- 
istration, for  which  the  President  him- 
self must  bear  the  major  respotisibilit.v 
regardless  of  who  is  pulling  the 
strings,  this  particular  political  ma- 
neuvering of  the  announcement  of 
drought  disaster,  is  unbelievable.  I  will 
give  a  brief  example. 

Several  weeks  ago.  after  an  extensive 
survey  as  required  by  the  law,  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  who  happens 
to  be  a  Dem.ocral.  requested  drought 
disaster  for  12  Nebraska  counties. 

There  was  a  long  delay  and  finally, 
the  announcement  was  made  by  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Nebraska  that  6  of 
the  12  counties  had  been  designated  as 
the  Governor  had  requested.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  read  about  this  in 
the  newspapers.  We  thought  that  was 
a  little  odd. 

Contrast  that,  if  you  will,  with  the 
situation  just  acro.ss  the  State  line  in 
Iowa,  where  it  happened  to  be  a  Re- 
publican Governor.  In  Iowa,  the  Re- 
publican Governor  made  the  an- 
nouncement. 

I  simply  say  that  the  administration 
had  best  get  Its  house  in  order  and 
quit  playing  politics  with  drought  dis- 
aster, as  it  has  now  become  obvious 
that  politics  was  played  with  the  ill- 
fated  former  Directors  and  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.'i  sn  ordered. 


DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  this  body  finally  took  a  stand 
and  began  to  face  up  to  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities by  rejecting  the  debt 
ceiling  increase.  Without  assurances 
that  there  are  measures  in  the  works 
to  deal  with  our  crisis  proportion  defi- 
cits, approval  of  a  debt  limit  increase 


amounts  to  giving  our  blessing  to  this 
outrageous  spending  pattern. 

The  growing   Federal  deficit    is  the 
most     severe     problem     facing     this 
Nation  today.  Yet.  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  have  not  made  any 
serious  attempts  to  address  this  bur- 
geoning   growth    which    threatens    to 
choke  off  any  hope  of  economic  recov- 
ery. My  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  provided  the  Senate  with 
an  opportunity  to  take  concrete  action 
on  this  problciTi  last  week.  I  supported 
Senator   Chiles'   amendment    but    un- 
fortunately  his  efforts  to  tie  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt   ceiling   to  a  firm 
commitment  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
S86  billion  over  the  next  3  years  was 
defeated,   despite   the   fact   that   Con- 
gress agreed  to  this  last  July  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  We  should 
take    the   medicine    we    prescribed    in 
July  if  this  country  is  to  recover  from 
the  deficit  problem.  Even  if  a  tentative 
recovery  were  to  continue,  we  would 
still    be    faced    with    the    prospect    of 
$200-plus  billion  deficits  for  the  fore- 
.seeable    future.    Something    must    be 
done  before   this  problem   becomes  a 
nightmare,  beyond  our  control. 

Sky-high  Federal  deficits  have  con- 
tributed to  maintaining  high  interest 
rates  relative  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  enormous  pre.ssure  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing has  taken  resources  away  from 
productive  private  investment  in 
plants  and  equipment,  in  addition  to 
squeezing  the  housing  market  for 
funds.  High  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  make  investments  here 
at  home  more  attractive  to  the  foreign 
investor.  Foreigners  buy  up  dollars  to 
make  these  investments,  driving  up 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  depressing 
U.S.  exports. 

While  .some  may  argue  with  the 
theory  that  deficits  have  the  effect  of 
•crowding  ouf  private  investment, 
there  is  con.sensus  on  one  aspect  of  the 
deficit  problem  namely,  th;t  higher 
deficits  add  to  outstanding  debt,  which 
in  turn  increa-ses  the  amount  of  inter- 
est we  must  pay  on  that  debt. 

According  to  Congressional  Budget 
Office  calculations,  the  interest  pay- 
ment on  the  Federal  debt  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  budget  has  grown  from  7.3 
percent  in  1970  to  a  projected  12.2  per- 
cent in  1984.  The  total  interest  pay- 
ment in  1983  was  $127  billion.  This  is 
the  hard  reality.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  the  fastest  growing  item 
in  the  Federal  budget,  contributing  to 
the  rising  deficit.  The  interest  we  are 
paying  now  on  the  debt  adds  more  and 
more  to  the  rising  deficits  each  year. 
We  must  break  the  vicious  circle  we 
have  created. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  before 
the  legislative  process  is  paral.vzed  by 
the  election  year  politicizing.  I  ap- 
plaud the  recent  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  addres.-s  some  aspects  of 
this  problem,  and  its  efforts  to  clo.se 


some  of  the  gaping  tax  loopholes,  such 
as  the  sale  leaseback  arrangements 
and  its  recent  hearing  addressing  cor- 
porate taxation.  But  this  is  only  the 
very  beginning  of  a  long  and  complex 
process  which  we  must  begin  now  to 
significantly  reduce  the  deficits. 

Some  of  the  tax  reform  measures 
which  I  see  as  potential  deficit  fight- 
ers include: 

Capping  the  third  year  personal  tax 
cut  at  $700.  By  placing  a  maximum 
ceiling  of  $700  on  each  return,  we 
would  not  only  distribute  the  benefits 
of  the  tax  cut  more  equitably,  but  also 
save  the  Federal  Government  nearly 
$6  billion  in  1984. 

Repeal  of  tax  indexing.  Between  the 
years  of  1985  and  1988.  the  Federal 
Government  could  save  some  $90  bil- 
lion by  repealing  tax  indexing.  Index- 
ing accounts  for  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  projected  deficit  for  these 

years.  ,., 

Better  methods  of  collection.  We 
must  renew  our  efforts  to  catch  reve- 
nues which  are  falling  through  the 
cracks  in  the  system  due  to  faulty  and 
incomplete  returns.  Some  estimates 
have  put  the  potential  revenue  gain  as 
high  as  $80  billion. 

Reform  of  corporate  tax  structure. 
Corporate  taxes,  as  a  percentage  of 
total  Federal  tax  receipts,  has  beeii  de- 
clining dramatically  since  1978.  shift- 
ing more  of  the  burden  onto  individual 
taxpayers.  There  is  a  real  need  for 
reform  to  see  that  the  corporate  sector 
carries  its  fair  share.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  the  1981  Tax  Act  gave  en- 
tirely too  much  relief  to  the  corporate 
spctor. 

Any  realistic  solution  to  this  chick- 
en-and-egg  situation  will  have  to  in- 
clude spending  reductions  as  well  as 
tax  reform.  There  are  many  sources  of 
potential  savings  for  the  Fcderal^Gov- 
ernment  in  the  form  of  cost  cOiilain- 
ment  measures  and  spending  cuts. 

Several  areas  which  I  feel  deserve  se- 
rious consideration  include: 

Medicare /medicaid.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  expenditures  make  up  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
While  I  see  very  little  room  for  cuts  in 
benefits  in  these  two  programs  nor  do 
I  favor  higher  deductibles  or  patient 
out-of-pocket  payments,  health  care 
cost  containment  measures  could 
make  a  considerable  contribution  to 
reducing  the  deficit  by  making  use  of 
alternative  care  systems. 

Defense  spending.  By  cutting  the  de- 
fense budge,  in  the  range  of  $10  to  $12 
billion  a  vear.  we  would  be  taking  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Pentagons 
spending  potential.  To  realize  these 
savings.  Congress  mu-st  insist  on  major 
reform  of  procurement  policies.  We 
must  also  give  serious  consideration  to 
eliminating  weapons  systems  which  do 
not  significantly  enhance  our  national 
security.  For  example,  elimination  of 
the  MX  would  result  in  savings  of  $20 
billion  cancellation  of  one  nuclear  air- 


craft would  bring  us  savings  of  some 
$16  billion,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  we  not  proceed  with  a  chemical 
weapons  program  that  may  cost  sever- 
al billion  over  the  next  few  years. 

Foreign  aid.  Savings  could  be 
achieved  through  reductions  in  for- 
eign military  assistance  programs,  the 
economic  support  fund,  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credits,  and  international 
military  education  and  training. 

I  strongly  reiterate  my  call  for 
action  on  the  matters  I  have  men- 
tioned here  and  others  currently  being 
discussed.  If  we  do  not  act  soon.  I  feel 
the  consequences  of  our  inaction  will 
be  disastrous  for  the  country.  We  must 
put  aside  many  of  our  past  differences 
and  begin  to  work  toward  the  common 
goal  of  reducing  the  looming  deficits 
in  the  coming  years  and  putting  this 
country  back  on  its  way  to  economic 
recovery. 


THE  CONTINUING  PLIGHT  OF 
THE  BAHAIS  IN  IRAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  direct  my  collegues'  attention 
to  the  continuing  plight  of  the  Baha  is 

in  Iran. 

1  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  Ira- 
nian Governments  continuing  perse- 
cution of  the  Baha-is.  The  Bahai 
faith  practiced  worldwide,  believes  in 
the  unity  of  mankind,  peace,  and 
brotherhood.  It  is  a  tragedy  and  an 
outrage  that  those  who  hold  these 
laudable  principles  are  being  persecut- 
ed and  executed  for  their  belief. 

Amnesty  International  reports  that 
at  least  151  Bahais  have  been  execut- 
ed in   Iran  since  the  Khomeini  rule 
began  in  February   1979.  The  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  came  to  power  in  pro- 
test  of  the  repressive  regime  of  th3 
shah     Yet    even    during    the    shah  s 
reign     the    Baha'is    were    allowed    to 
practice  their  faith  free  from  harass- 
ment.    Under    the     Ayatollah     Kho- 
meinis  rule,   the   Baha'is   have   faced 
brutal  persecution,  imprisonment  and 
even  death.  I  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Teheran  to  stop  its  policy  of 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is  community 
and  to  allow  its  members  to  practice 
their  faith  in  peace,  free  from  harass- 
ment and  persecution.  I  urge  Teheran 
to  show  humanity  to  the  Baha  is.  And 
I    stronglv    encourage    other    govern- 
ments to  appeal  to  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  Bahais. 


on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev  on  or  about 
September  29,  1941. 

When  1  heard  that  message.  1  asked 
Ms.  Moskow  to  prepare  a  transcript 
because  that  massacre  should  be 
known  bv  the  people  of  the  world  in 
order  that  it  may  never  be  repealed. 
Ms.  Moskows  presentation  has  fur- 
ther significance  as  a  reminder  of  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  today  and  all  the 
downtrodden  wherever  they  may  be 
and  whatever  faith  they  may  hold,  so 
that  men  and  women  of  good  will  ev- 
erywhere will  work  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve human  rights. 

In  Julv  1982.  my  wife  Joan  and  I  vis- 
ited theSoviet  Union,  traveled  to  Kiev 
and  saw  the  monument  at  Babi  Yar. 
Ms.  Moskows  presentation  has  made 
thai  experience  much  more  meaning- 
ful. 

So  that  Ms.  Moskow's  message  may 
be  preserved  and  reach  a  wider  audi- 
ence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  very  meaningful  message  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  BABI  YAR 
Mr.    SPECTER.    Mr.    President 


on 
SaTiirday. "September  17.  1983.  at  the 
Yom  Kippur  .services  at  Society  Hill 
Synagogue  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Ms. 
Barbara  Moskow  made  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  moving  statement  and  sang  a 
song  in  Hebrew  in  remembrance  of 
more  than  50.000  Soviet  Jews  vvho 
were  brutallv  murdered  at  Babi  Yar 


Statement  of  Barbara  Moskow 
My  name  is  Barbara  Moskow.  Last  Octo- 
ber I  was  asked  lo  participate  in  a  concert. 
The  proceeds  of  the  concert  were  to  go  to- 
wards the  publication  of  a  book  of  remem- 
brance for  those  who  perished  at  Babi  Yar. 
At  that  time  I  had  the  chance  lo  meet  some 
of  the  people  who  had  escaped  and  some  of 
the  .survivors,   and  I   began  to  think   that 
those  of  us  who  lost  loved  ones,  are  usually 
surrounded  bv  friends  and  family  and  we 
have  a  funeral  and  the  Rabbi  presents  a 
eulogy,  and  we  go  lo  the  cemetery  and  we 
come  "back,  and  we  sil  Shiva  for  a  week  and 
again  we  are  surrounded  by  friends  and  by 
family   and  we  put  up  a  monument  and  we 
put  up  a  stone  and  we  put  names  on  a  me- 
morial tablet  in  the  synagogue,  and  we  print 
the  names  of  our  loved  ones  in  a  memorial 
book  each  vear  at  Yom  Kippur.  These  fami- 
lies who  were  wiped  out  ai  Babi  Yar  had  ab- 
solutely nothing,  it  was  as  if  they  did  not 

exist.  .      -    ■  i 

We  talk  in  large  numbers  and  U  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  psyche  to  process  this  type  of 
atrocity  but  when  you  meet  people  and 
when  vou  hold  this  book  in  your  hand  and 
vou  see  pictures  of  children,  women,  men 
knd  families  and  you  read  first  hand  ac- 
counts of  what  happened.  For  .some  reasons 
this  gels  to  another  level  of  conscientious- 
ness and  vou  slop  thinking  in  terms  of  num- 
bers and  vou  begin  thinking  in  terms  ot 
people.  If  1  may.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few- 
excerpts  from  this  book  and  this  is  only  the 
beginning,  it  is  only  a  small  attempt  and  a 
very  first  attempt  to  publish  the  names  ol 
those  who  perished  at  Babi  Yar. 

How  did  this  happen?  What  happened? 
Here  is  a  brief  historic  overview.  The 
German  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  of  1941  provided  the  arena  for  the  lirst 
mass  killings  of  European  Jewry.  Jhe  first 
execution  of  the  so-called  "Final  Solution 
planned  bv  Hitler  to  destroy  all  of  Europe  s 
Jews  Accompanying  the  German  army  were 
several  hundred  specially  trained  Einzatz 
Gruppen  "  mobile  killing  units  which  swept 
through  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  East- 
ern Poland,  the  Baltic  states  and  Russia  and 
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slaughtered    over    a    million    Jews    in    two 
sweeps. 

Babi  Yar  has  come  to  symbolize  the  tragic 
fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  during  the  war  and  the 
tragic  experiences  of  Soviet  Jews  today. 
Who  cannot  mourn  the  Jewish  war  dead. 
Who  cannot  raise  a  monument  to  their 
memory  or  publish  a  book  Inscribing  their 
names.  By  publishing  this  first  volume  of 
names  of  those  who  perished  at  Babi  Yar. 
we  restore  the  dignity  of  their  spirits  and 
sanctify  their  memory. 

On  September  28.  1941.  2.000  notices  were 
posted  throughout  the  city  which  read: 

All  Jews  of  the  City  of  Kiev  and  its  envi- 
rons must  appear  on  the  corner  of  Milnicoff 
and  Doravishotkoy  beside  the  cemetery  at  8 
a.m.  on  September  29.  1941.  They  must 
bring  their  documents,  money,  valuables, 
warm  clot^ing.  etc.  Jews  who  fail  to  obey 
this  order  and  are  found  elsewhere  will  be 
shot." 

Rumors  were  deliberately  spread  that 
Jews  were  to  be  evacuated  and  settled  else- 
where. And  the  Jews  of  Kiev,  like  the  Jews 
over  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  com- 
pletely unaware  of  w  hat  their  fate  would  b<v 
It  should  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Stalin/Hitler  pact  of  August  1939.  which  we 
in  effect  until  the  invasion  on  June  22.  1941, 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  knew  nothing 
about  the  Nazi  persecutions  and  the  killings 
of  Jews  el.sewhere  in  Europe.  They  were  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  coming  murderous 
actions.  Older  Jews  who  remembered  the 
benign  German  occupation  of  certain  parts 
of  Russia  during  World  War  1.  believed  that 
the  Germans  would  again  treat  them  with- 
out undue  harshnes-s. 

The  invasion  it.self.  of  course,  found  all 
Russians  shocked  and  unprepared,  but  the 
Jews  were  doubly  .so.  The  German  Intelli- 
gent Officer  later  reported  that  Soviet  Jews 
were  shockingly  ill  informed  about  our  atti- 
tude toward  them.  Babi  Yar  was  a  deep 
wooded  ravine  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev.  A 
group  of  Einzatz  Gruppen  numbering  about 
150  men  and  assisted  by  several  hundred 
police  were  assigned  to  carry  out  the  order 
to  kill.  The  shooting  started  in  the  early 
afternoon  of  September  29th.  two  days 
before  Yom  Kippiir 

The  Jews  apparently  thought  they  were 
going  to  the  railroad  siding  near  the  ceme- 
tery, but  instead  they  were  marched  past 
the  cemetery.  The  street  was  blocked  with 
barbwire  and  Jews  were  cramped  through  a 
narrow  path  down  the  middle  and  they  were 
whipped  through.  Those  who  fumbled  along 
the  way  were  set  upon  by  police  dogs.  All 
had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  rubber  trunches 
and  big  sticks.  As  it  was  described,  they  were 
kicked  and  bealened  with  knuckles  and 
clubs,  with  a  drunken  viciousne.ss  in  a 
strange  sadistic  frenzy.  Dazed  and  bealened. 
the  terrified  Jews  could  not  grasp  what  'hey 
were  living  through.  They  were  finally 
pushed  through  the  pa.ssage  way  until  they 
saw  the  open  ravine  ahead  of  I  hem.  They 
were  ordered  to  remove  their  clothing  put 
everything  m  a  neat  pile. 

Those  who  resisted  were  beaten  and  their 
clothes  were  forcibly  ripped  off.  Blood  cur- 
dling screams  rent  the  air  as  the  shooting 
started.  The  first  victims  selected  for  shoot- 
ing were  forced  to  lie  naked,  face  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  they  were  shot 
with  automatic  rifles.  Some  earth  was 
thrown  over  the  bodies  and  another  group 
had  to  lie  on  top  of  the  group  below.  Later 
the  victims  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  sixty  yards  long  and  eight  feet  wide 
and  they  were  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Some  children  were  thrown  alive  into  the 
huge  pit. 


Wilhin  36  hours.  33.770  Jews  were  shot.  A 
killing  rate  thai  exceeded  the  gas  chambers 
at  Auschwitz.  Within  three  days,  52.000 
were  killed.  Nazis  ordered  people  to  undress 
completely.  Men.  women,  children,  old  folks. 
there  were  no  exceptions.  The  clothes  were 
sorted  out.  put  neatly  in  place.  From  naked 
people,  men  and  women,  rings  were  forcibly 
removed.  In  groups  of  30  to  40  people,  the 
executioners  placed  them  on  the  edge  of  the 
deep  ravine  and  they  shot  them  point  blank. 
Bodies  fell,  little  children  were  pushed  down 
alive.  Many  approaching  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, lost  their  minds.  This  went  on  for 
three  days.  Three  terrible  days.  Yet  a  few- 
Jews  saved  their  lives  by  running  away  from 
Babi  Yar.  Fate  .saved  their  lives  to  give  hu- 
manity testimony  and  witness. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  was  received  from  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Etta  Forman,  she 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  this  is 
what  she  wrote: 

"My  childhood  friend  Rachel  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent  girl  and  I  loved  her  like 
a  sister.  She  and  I  were  married  about  the 
same  time  and  both  of  our  families  lived 
with  love  and  respect  for  each  other.  But 
full  happiness  was  marred  b>  the  fact  that 
Rachel  remained  childless  and  this  gradual- 
ly caused  her  deep  concern  and  jealousy.  In 
my  girlfriend's  family  there  started  a  deep 
discord,  because  her  husband  expressed 
many  times  his  desire  to  ha\e  a  child.  I  trav- 
elled with  Rachel  to  many  famous  doctors 
and  even  to  a  few  quacks,  but  as  time  went 
by.  she  remained  childless.  Husband  and 
wife  lived  this  way  for  11  long  years  and  fi- 
nally in  the  twelfth  year.  Rachel  gave  birth 
to  a  girl.  As  it  said  in  the  Torah.  When  God 
blesses  .somebody,  he  blesses  fully.  After  a 
year  she  gave  birth  to  another  girl,  called 
Mehola.  The  first  girl  was  given  my  Etta. 
Another  year  and  a  half  passed  by  and 
Rachel  gave  birth  to  a  boy  Ovramela. 

"Only  a  great  writer  could  de.scribe  fully 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  her  hus- 
band and  all  of  us.  together  with  their  rela 
lives  and  friends,  we  joined  the  family  in 
the  happiness.  And  in  March  of  1941  0\ra 
mela  was  circumcised  and  the  festi\ities  in 
the  hou.se  of  Rachel  and  Mayer  lasted  a  full 
week.  Everything  became  chaotic  when  the 
war  started  I  with  my  husband  and  .son 
were  evacuated.  But  Mayer  did  not  believe 
the  many  terrible  stories  about  the  Nazis'  in 
the  newly  occupied  territories.  The.\  can't 
be  as  bad  as  they  are  described,  claimed 
Mayer  and  he  started  to  make  plans  to  open 
a  store  and  start  a  business.  All  our  argu- 
ments and  Rachel's  appeals  to  leave  Kiev, 
fell  on  Mayer's  deaf  ears.  When  we  returned 
to  Kiev  after  the  end  of  the  war.  we  learned 
from  the  neighbors  that  Mayer  had  rented 
a  horse  and  a  wagon  and  that  he  had  loaded 
ail  his  belongings  and  his  wife  and  children 
and  he  started  a  journey  which  proved  to  be 
very  short  and  ended  in  Babi  Yar. 

Two  policemen  grabbed  the  little  girl,  one 
each  leg,  tearing  h«-r  apart.  Later  they  did 
the  same  wim  the  other  girl.  Finally,  with 
the  6  month  old  Ovramela,  Rachel  and 
Mayer  tried  to  .save  the  children,  but  they 
were  both  killed.  An  oncoming  Nazi  pushed 
the  bodies  with  his  boot  to  the  gutter  which 
was  already  filled  up  with  many  other 
bodies  of  killed  Jews.  My  best  friend. 
Rachel,  whom  I  treated  like  my  sister.  Her 
stubborn  husband  Mayer  and  their  children, 
all  perished  in  Babi  Yar.  In  my  memory  re 
mains  the  day  when  my  dearest  friends, 
Rachel  and  Mayer,  celebrated  the  birth  of 
their  first  child.  " 

This  letter  arrived  from  Yasha  Koppier 
from  Kiev  in  Ru.ssia: 


1.  Yasha  Koppier  was  one  of  300  war 
prisoners,  who  for  ten  terrible  days,  dug  out 
corpses  in  Babi  Yar  and  then  burned  them 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  criminal  activi- 
ties of  the  Facists  monsters.  We  worked 
from  sun-up  to  late  night  under  the  watch 
ful  eyes  of  the  SS  Officers.  At  night  we  were 
locked  into  small  huts,  previously  prepared 
especially  for  us  and  were  fed  with  watery 
.soup.  We  understood  that  we  also  would  be 
killed  after  finishing  our  job.  The  Nazis 
were  not  eager  to  have  living  witnes.ses.  Col- 
lected keys,  knives,  cameras  and  all  kinds  of 
iron  and  succeeded  in  splitting  the  chains 
and  running  from  the  huts.  We  killed  one 
nearby  guard  with  our  hammers  and  ran  in 
different  directions.  The  outside  guard  as 
soon  as  he  became  aware  of  our  escape, 
opened  machine  gun  fire  and  yet  15  of  us  re- 
mained alive.  I  reached  the  deep  forest  and 
I  joined  the  partisans.  Forty  years  have 
passed  from  this  memorable  day  and  I 
cannot  forget  those  terrible  days  and  nights 
when  we  were  ordered  by  Nazi  to  burn  the 
corpses  of  men.  women  and  children.  During 
all  these  years  I  have  not  slept  peacefully,  I 
am  disturbed  by  terrible  nightmares," 

The  final  part  of  a  letter  that  I  would  like 
to  read  came  from  a  man  who  was  a  writer. 
His  name  is  Shomon  Kipnes  and  he  emi- 
grated to  Philadelphia,  but  he  was  in  Russia 
in  the  spring  after  liberation  and  he  wa.s 
present  when  a  very  famous  actor  and  direc- 
tor by  the  name  of  Shiomo  Mikhoeles  came 
to  visit.  And  he  stepped  onto  the  podium 
and  he  was  holding  crystal  vases  in  each 
hand.  And  everyone  wondered  why  the  vase 
wa-s  full  of  black  substance  instead  of  flow- 
ers. It  soon  became  clear  when  he  began  to 
speak  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"Before  coming  here  to  brief  our  friends 
and  artists  from  the  Jewish  Theatre  of 
Kiev,  we  bought  this  crystal  vase  and  we 
went  to  Babi  Yar.  We  filled  up  the  vase  with 
earth  from  Babi  Yar.  The  same  earth  which 
heard  the  cries  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  little  children 
and  boys  and  girls  who  never  grew  up,  but 
who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  facists 
beasts.  Raising  the  vase  higher,  he  contin- 
ued: If  you  examine  the  earth  carefully,  you 
would  find  shoelaces  from  shoes  belonging 
to  little  Sarah  who  was  struck  down  along 
with  her  mother.  Look  carefully  and  you 
will  see  tears  streaming  down  an  old 
woman's  face, 

"Look  deeply  and  you  will  see  your  father 
praying  to  Sherma  Israel  with  his  eyes 
raised  to  th<-  skies  waiting  for  rescue  from 
the  good  angel.  Listen  carefully  and  .vou  will 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  guns  in  the  hands 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  fight- 
ing the  facists  murders.  Listen  intently  and 
you  will  hear  the  chant  of  the  martyrs  de- 
ported from  the  Ghettos  as  they  marched 
to  the  death  camps,  singing,  never  .saying 
that  this  is  the  last  road.  Look  further  and 
you  will  .see  the  earth  is  .soaked  with  blood. 
The  earth  is  trembling.  It  is  the  last  breath- 
ing of  our  martyrs  who  ga\e  their  lives  for 
us.  for  you  my  friends,  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue our  work  for  a  Jewish  nation,  our 
.lewish  culture,  our  Jewish  language.  " 

Mikhoeles  then  picked  up  a  handful  of 
earth  from  the  vase  and  continued:  "I 
brought  you  a  vase  of  earth  from  Babi  Yar. 
Throw  in  the  seeds  of  flowers  and  they  will 
bloom  as  a  new  flowering  of  the  Jewish 
people  whom  Hitler  .sought  to  annihilate 
and  obliterate  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  In 
spite  of  him.  we  live  and  we  will  continue  to 
live.  We,  the  Jewish  artists,  no  matter  whom 
we  represent.  Teva  the  milkman.  Shimele 
Soroker  Hirschleckert  Bour-Kochba.  we  will 


I  .k;.n.  have  before  us  this  sample  of  Babi 
Yar  earth  which  calls  to  us  and  demands  of 
us  despite  our  enemies  that  we  continue  to 
live  forever." 

And  now  I  would  like  to  sing  the  lullabye 
of  Babi  Yar,  This  is  a  mother's  lullabye  and 

she  sings:  .     „,„  j,„ 

1  would  like  to  hang  my  baby  s  cradle 
from  the  beam  of  my  house  and  rock  him  to 
sleep  but  I  have  no  beam  of  my  house  be- 
cause the  whole  town  has  been  destroyed 
with  flames  and  with  fire.  Where  can  I  rock 
mv  baby.  I  would  hang  the  cradle  from  the 
bowel  of  a  tree  and  I  would  rock  my  baby, 
but  I  don't  even  have  a  shoelace  from  the 
shoe  or  a  thread  left  from  a  pillow  case,  how 
can  I  hang  the  cradle.  I  would  even  cut  off 
my  own  hair  and  I  would  hang  the  cradle 
from  my  hair,  but  1  don't  know  where  my 
baby's  bones  are.  How  can  I  rock  my  baby. 
Help  me  mothers  of  the  world.  Help  me  to 
bemoan  and  to  wail  the  lullabye  that  is  Babi 

Yar  "  .    „  ^ 

She  now  sings  the  song  in  Hebrew. 


minished   response   to   visual   stimuli, 
and  low  birth  weight. 

Some  problems  have  subsided  as 
time  passed,  and  the  infants  tended  to 
catch  up  growth  in  the  first  year  of 
life  But  there  may  be  long-term  ef- 
fects that  can  harm  the  child's  ability 
to  function  in  school.  And.  worst  of  all. 
the  child's  observation  and  imitation 
of  his  mother's  or  father's  use  of  Mari- 
huana will  warp  his  life  forever. 


MARIHUANA  USE  BY  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 
Mr-^  H.AWKINS.  Mr  President,  we 
do  not  need  a  behavioral  psychologist 
to  tell  us  that  a  mothers  role  in  her 
baby's  development  is  highly  critical, 
fspeciallv  during  the  first  3  years. 

In  fact  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, a  baby  shares  the  mother's  blood- 
stream, food  intake,  hormone  levels, 
and  even  her  emotional  state.  Even  iii 
the  womb,  the  baby's  growth  and 
health  are  affected  by  the  mothers 
use  of  caffeine,  alcohol,  aspirin,  and 
cigarettes.  The  mother's  use  of  any 
kind  of  medication  can  upset  her 
bahv's  proper  development. 

We  all  know  that  heroin  addicts  give 
birth  to  baby  heroin  addicts.  But  a 
study  has  come  out  recently  that  indi- 
cates that  even  Marihuana  smoking  by 
the  mother  can  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  her  baby.  Mothers  who 
otherwise  take  no  drugs  may  think 
Marihuana  is  not  harmful,  but  they 
are  dead  wrong,  ^  ,„,,^ 

According  to  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  children  whose  moth- 
ers smoked  pot  during  pregnancy  ma> 
suffer  slow  development  of  their  nerv- 
ous svslem.  abnormal  facial  features 
and  other  defects  at  birth-some  of 
which  can  be  permanent, 

A  recent  survey  of  pregnancy  clinics 
in  three  cities  found  that  about  15  per- 
cent of  women  used  Marihuana  while 
pregnant.  Five  infants  born  to  Mari- 
huana smokers  in  the  survey  were 
born  abnormally  small,  suffered  from 
tremors,  and  had  facial  abnormalities. 
«;uch  as  eyes  set  farther  apart  than 
normal  The  facial  abnormalities  ap- 
peared similar  to  those  found  in  babies 
suffering  from  fetal  alcohol  syn^ 
drome-a  developmental  stunting  ot 
children  born  to  drinking  mothers, 
which  may  cause  mental  re'ardation. 

Other  studies  have  also  found  a  link 
between  pot  use  by  pregnant  women 
and  stunted  development  of  the  in- 
fants  nervous   system,    including    di- 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  REVER- 
END I,  DeQUINCY  NEWMAN  TO 
THE  SOUTH  C'AKC^I  INA  .'^TATE 
SENATE 

Mr  ROLLINGS,  Mr,  President, 
some  people  may  be  shocked  to  learn 
that  even  in  this  day  and  age-three 
decades  after  the  dawn  of  the  civil 
rights  movement-we  are  still  knock- 
ing down  racial  barriers.  But  we  are. 
And  an  event  which  happened  recent- 
ly in  mv  home  State,  where  30  percent 
ol  our  citizens  are  black,  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  struggle  for  equal  op- 
portunity continues  to  this  day. 

In  a  special  election  last  week,  my 
good  friend  the  Reverend  I,  DeQuincy 
Newman  became  the  first  black  to  win 
a  seat  in  the  South  Carolina  State 
Senate  since  Reconstruction,  The  Rev- 
erend Newman  won  a  54-percent  ma- 
jority in  a  district  that  is  iwo-thirds 
white-with  the  margin  of  victory 
coming  from  a  black  voter  turnout 
thai  was,  for  the  first  lime  in  anyone  s 
memory,  proportionately  greater  than 
that  of  white  voters. 

The  Reverend  Newman's  victory  last 
week    is    illustrative    of    the    newest 
phase  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
America-that  is,  the  influx  of  black 
Americans    into    mainstream    politics. 
Next    vear,   at    least    five   more   black 
State  senators  are  expected  to  follow 
the  Reverend  Newman  into  the  South 
Carolina  statehouse  when  a  new  single 
district    reapportionment    plan    takes 
effect    The  number  of  black  elected 
public  officials  across  the  Nation  has 
increased  more  than  threefold  in  the 
last  decade,  and  it  is  sure  to  grow  even 
more  in  the  wake  of  current  voter  reg- 
istration drives.  More  and  more  of  our 
major  cities  are  electing  black  mayors. 
And  tomorrow,  a  black  man  will  offi- 
cially declare  himself  a  candidate  for 
the   Democratic  Presidential   nomina- 

Tl-.is  evolution  of  our  political  struc- 
ture is  healthy  for  the  Nation-as 
thousands  of  black  politicians  reap  the 
harvest  of  seeds  .sown  in  the  1950  s  and 
1960's  by  the  great  civil  rights  leaders 
V.  ho  came  before  them. 

But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  i 
rise  today  to  draw  attention  to  the 
election  last  week  in  that  three-county 
senatorial  district  in  South  Carolina 
You  see.  the  Reverend  Newman  is  not 
only  todav's  beneficiary  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle-he  was  also  yester- 
days  initiator.  He  walked  with  Martin 


Luther  King,  Jr,  and  Roy  Wilkms,  and 
was    South    Carolina's    foremost    civil 
rights  activist  as  NAACP  field  secre- 
tarv  more  than  20  years  ago.  In  the 
years    when    equal    opportunity    and 
equal  justice  under  the  law  were  only 
a  dream  for  the  people  of  his  race,  the 
Reverend  Newman  was  on  the  front 
line  fighting  the  battles  that  disman- 
tled the  structure  of  segregation  and 
discrimination.  He  led  the  sit-ins.  the 
boycotts,  and  the  demon-strations  that 
roused  the  conscience  of  a  nation  and 
led  to  peaceful  social   revolution.  He 
was  once  arrested  for  wading  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  Myrtle  Beach.  How 
far  we  have  come  in  the  last  30  years. 
And  through   it   all.  the  Reverend   I. 
DeQuincv  Newman  was  there. 

I  owe  much  to  the  Reverend 
Newman,  And  for  that  matter,  so  does 
our  Nation.  It  was  he  who  guided  me 
on  "hunger  tours  "  of  my  State  during 
my  first  full  term  as  a  U,S.  Senator, 
He  showed  me  that  in  this,  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  of  all  nations, 
people  were  slowly  starving  to  death. 
Those  "hunger  tours"  gave  me  the  in- 
formation and  resolve  I  needed  to  lead 
the  successful  fight  in  Washington  for 
expanded  hunger  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. , 

Mr  President,  the  people  and  the 
government  of  South  Carolina  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  wisdom  and 
expertise  of  this  inspirational  individ- 
ual as  he  assumes  his  seat  in  the  State 
senate.  And  although  we  had  to  wait 
until  1983  for  our  first  black  senator 
since  Reconstruction.  I  feel  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  barrier  be  broken  by  a 
man  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights:  The 
Reverend  I,  DeQuincy  Newman, 

Mr  President,  an  article  by  Jack 
Bass  which  appeared  in  the  October 
30  1983  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  explains  the  significance  of  the 
Reverend  Newman's  victory  in  today  s 
changing  political  .scene.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  South  Is  Still  Changing:  South  Caro- 
lina's Black  Voters  Show  Their  New 
Clout 

(By  Jack  Bass) 
Columbia.  S,C,-Thirty-five  years  ago. 
Gov  J  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
ran  as  the  Dixiecrat  candidate  for  president 
after  declaring.  "There  are  not  enough  laws 
on  the  books  of  the  nation,  nor  can  there  be 
enough  laws,  to  break  down  'segregation  in 
the  South."  The  other  day  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  voted  to  create  a  national  holi- 
dav  honoring  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

ihe  changing  political  face  of  the  South 
is  still  changing-in  ways  that  may  be  onii_ 
nous  for  Republicans  like  Thurmond  and 
Ronald  Reagan.  We  got  a  reminder  of  that 
here  in  South  Carolina  last  week  m  the  re- 
sults of  two  special  elections.  In  a  three- 
county  state  .senatorial  district  tw^-t birds  of 
whose  registered  voters  are  white,  the  Rev, 
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I.  DeQuincy  Newman  was  elected  the  first 
black  state  senator  since  1888. 

This  new  turn  in  Newman's  career  repre- 
sents almost  as  dramatic  a  change  as  has  oc- 
curred in  Thurmond's.  During  the  1960s 
Newman  was  South  Carolina's  most  promi- 
nent civil  rights  activist  as  field  secretary 
for  the  NAACP.  He  was  once  arrested  for 
wading  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Myrtle 
Beach.  He  escaped  into  a  swamp  when 
police  escorted  him  to  the  county  line  and 
put  him  out  on  the  highway  with  an  angry 
mob  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  Newman  learned  that  South  Carolina 
politicians  preferred  accommodation  to  con- 
frontation, and  he  sought  reconciliation 
when  po.ssible.  In  1969.  he  guided  Sen. 
Ernest  F.  (Fritz)  Hollings  on  a  series  of 
"hunger  tours."  Hollings  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  led  a  successful  fight  in  Congress 
to  expand  food  stamp  and  other  federal  pro- 
grams to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

An  analysis  of  Tuesday's  precinct  returns 
show  that  Newman  received  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  white  vote  in  Richland 
County  (Columbia),  whose  voters  cast  all 
but  6.000  of  the  almost  33.000  votes  in  the 
Senate  race.  But  Newman  won  with  a  54 
percent  majority;  his  margin  came  from  a 
black  turnout  that  for  the  first  time  in 
memory  here  was  proportionately  greater 
than  that  of  whites. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign,  three 
black-oriented  stations  ran  heavy  schedules 
of  radio  spots  in  which  Mayor  Andrew 
■Young  of  Atlanta  exhorted  listeners  to  help 
make  history  by  voting  for  Newman. 
Newman  said  afterwards  that  Youngs  mes- 
sage "did  a  lot  of  good."  Few  whites  heard 
the  spots. 

The  large  black  turnout  also  assisted  Tim 
Rogers,  a  white  liberal  who  as  a  lawyer  has 
done  work  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  An  experienced  political  organizer. 
Rogers  received  58  percent  of  the  vote  to 
defeat  a  modernate  Republican  with  prior 
legislative  experience  by  roughly  400  votes 
in  a  much  smaller  state  House  district. 

In  the  almost  all-black  Ridgewood  pre- 
cinct, where  the  turnout  was  43  percent  of 
registered  voters,  Newman  won  414-42.  and 
Rogers  won  by  374  41.  In  contrast,  only  27 
percent  turned  out  in  the  nearby,  almost 
all-white  Riverside  precinct,  which  Newman 
lost  329  71.  and  Rogers.  273-135. 

Overall  the  turnout  in  this  special  election 
was  27  percent,  but  in  black  neighborhoods 
it  averaged  more  than  35  percent. 

Although  20  blacks  now  serve  in  the  state 
House  of  Representatives,  Newman  will  join 
42  white  men  and  three  white  women  in  the 
46-member  Senate.  At  least  five  black  .sena 
tors  are  expected  to  be  elected  next  year 
when  a  single-member  district  reapportion- 
ment plan  takes  effect. 

Newman's  election  and  the  promi.se  of 
more  black  senators  next  year  reflect  a  rec 
ognition  of  black  political  power  as  a  fact  of 
life  in  South  Carolina,  a  result  of  years  of 
effort  in  registering  black  voters  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities.  Newman,  who  attend- 
ed the  1956  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion as  an  alternate,  was  pushed  to  the 
Democrats  by  the  Republican  Southern 
strategy.  He  was  an  alternate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1968. 

The  national  implications  of  the  Tuesday 
race  are  intrigniriK.  In  1980,  a  switch  of  le.ss 
than  10,000  votes  in  each  of  seven  Southern 
states  would  have  given  them  to  Jimmy 
Carter  instead  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Success- 
ful campaigns  such  as  Newman's  increase 
awareness  among  blacks  of  the  importance 
of  voting,  a  trend  that  started  with  Harold 


Washington's  victory  in  the  Chicago  mayor 
al  race  earlier  this  year.  Such  success  also 
encourages  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unregistered  blacks  to  get  on  the  voting 
rolls. 

Newman's  decisive  victory  suggested  that 
Thurmond  may  be  vulnerable  if  opposed  by 
a  strong  challenger  next  year.  Gov.  Richard 
Riley  has  ruled  himself  out.  but  Rep.  Butler 
Derrick,  47,  a  popular  10-year  Democratic 
congressman  whose  father  played  high 
school  football  under  Thurmond's  coaching, 
has  left  the  door  open. 

If  Thurmond  is  seriously  challenged,  it 
will  be  attributable  in  part  to  a  revelation 
made  by  his  1978  pollster,  Arthur  Finkel- 
stein.  In  an  article  published  two  years  ago 
in  The  Southern  Parti.san,  a  conservative 
academic  journal,  Finkelstein  wrote:  'Very 
few  people  in  the  state  (only  13,7  percent) 
were  aware  that  Thurmond  was  over  the 
age  of  75  at  the  time  and  it  became  increas- 
ingly clear  to  me  that  if  age  were  to  become 
the  issue  in  the  campaign,  we  might  be  in 
for  .serious  trouble." 

Thurmond,  who  will  be  81  in  December, 
already  has  raised  a  campaign  fund  of  more 
than  $700,000  and  received  the  endorsement 
of  several  state  level  Democratic  officials. 
These  signs  of  an  early  head  start  plus  his 
unsurpassed  record  of  constituent  .service 
have  been  orchestrated,  in  part  by  Lee 
Atwater,  into  an  image  of  invincibility. 
Atwater,  deputy  director  of  President  Rea- 
gan's campaign  committee,  helped  manage 
Thurmond's  1978  campaign. 

But  last  week's  special  elections  here  gave 
no  comfort  to  Republicans  in  South  Caroli- 
na. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:26  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives,  delivered  by 
Ms,  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerk.s. 
announced  that  the  House  has  pas.sed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  448.  An  act  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  message  al.so  announced  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2920)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend 
certain  health-care  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  to 
authorize  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
study  the  changing  role  of  the  book  in 
the  future,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  pas.sed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  re.sohition.  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
e.state  of  Nell  J.  Redfield; 

H.R.  2389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Elizabeth  Schullz  Rabe; 

H.R  3618.  An  act  to  extend  the  lease 
terms  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  numbered 
U-397Il;and 


H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  the  requirements  of  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  became  opera 
live  on  October  25.  1983.  when  United 
States  Armed  Forces  were  introduced  i.ito 
Grenada. 

At  5:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  1558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allen  H, 
Platnick, 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make  recom 
mendations  to  Congress  and  the  President 
on  a  comprehensive  national  oceans  policy: 
and 

H,R.  4185.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Kildee  as  a 
conferee  in  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  726)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.  and  for  other  purposes  ".  vice  Mr, 
Miller  of  California,  resigned. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  .second  times  by  unanimous 
con.sent.  and  referred  as  indicated; 

H.R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfield:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

H.R.  1558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allen  H. 
Platnick:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R  2853  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congre.ss  and  the  Picsident 
on  a  comprehensive  national  oceans  policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3618.  An  act  to  extend  the  lease 
terms  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  numbered 
U-397n;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resource 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  wa.s  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  4185.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


KC  1126  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Comptroller. 
tran,smitting.  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  cer- 
tain transfers  of  appropriated  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC  1927  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Comptroller, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  .secret  sup^ 
plemental  listing  of  certain  contract  award 
dates  for  November  1  through  December  31. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
EC-1928  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Defen.se  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
r.  port  of  foreign  military  .sale  to  Egypt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1929  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  tran.smitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  .sale  to  Turkey; 
i-.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

KC  1930  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  and  Communications  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision 
to  convert  the  word  processing  center  func- 
tion at  Chanule  Air  Force  Ba.se.  111.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC  1931  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  transferrable  NASA  re 
search  and  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

EC  1932.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  io  law.  notice  of  a  proposed  leasing 
sy.stem  for  the  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Sale  No. 
73-Ceniral  California,  November  30,  1983. 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


amendment   in   the  nature   of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
certain  agriculture  incentives  to  persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land.  (Repl.  No.  98- 
296). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 


were  submitted 

Hy  Mr  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment; 

S  2040  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  be 
curities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  mortgage  backed  securities,  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  additional  views)  (Repl.  No. 

98  293). 

By  Mr  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  "  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment;  ,     c  ,     , 

S  Res.  127.  Resolution  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  98-294) 
Bv  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S  Re«  239.  Resolution  relative  to  expend- 
itures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  98-295). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment; 

H  R  1870.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  a  national 
medal  in  honor  of  the  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

n  R  3348.  An  act  to  honor  Congressman 
Leo  J  Rvan  and  to  award  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan. 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  with  an 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  J.  Curran.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin.  .  _ 

By  Mr.  WAHNKR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  commo- 
dore, in  accordance  with  article  II.  section  2. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution; 

To  be  commodore 
Capt    Grace  Hopper.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
(retired),  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1509. 

By  Mr  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  from 
the  Commit  lee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Lt.  Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tice.  U.S. 
Army  (Retired),  lo  be  a.ssigned  to  a  po- 
sition of  importance  and  r(\sponsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  Rear 
^dm  Richard  A.  Miller.  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  vice  admiral.  I  a.^-k  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  ihi  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  With- 
out obieclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  m  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.034 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  ma.ior 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Thomas  E. 
Cedel),  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  eight  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Scott  A.  Ru- 
dowski).  Robert  S.  Williams  to  be  colo- 
nel in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  two  promotions  to  a 
grade  not  higher  than  colonel  (list 
begins  with  John  B.  Kenney).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(The  notninations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  October  18  and  October 
27.  1983,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


By  Mr  GARN.  from  the  CommiUee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
S.  2040.  An  original  bill  lo  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  mortgage-backed  securities,  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2041.  A  bill  to  require  the  aisposal  of 
certain  lands  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station. 
East  Hampton  Township.  N.Y..  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  lo  prohibit  the  robbery 
and  burglary  of  airline  tickets,  and  lo  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  or  use  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  counterfeit,  ficti- 
tious, altered,  lost,  or  stolen  airline  tickets; 
to  the  Commiuee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S  2043.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  lo  reduce  the  rale  of  cor- 
porate income  tax.  lo  allow  the  rollover  of 
gain  on  the  sale  of  any  properly  which  is 
used  lo  invest  in  small  businesses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  2044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  small  businesses 
10  elect  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
method  of  accounting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Bv  Mr.  EVANS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  83.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Pay  Equity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


IMKODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Bv  Mr.  MO  fNIHAN: 
S  2041.  A  bill  lo  require  the  disposal 
of  certain  lands  at  Montauk  Air  Force 
Station.  East  Hampton  Township. 
N.Y..  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the 
transfer  of  a  piece  of  surplus  U.S. 
property  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion. N.Y..  to  the  town  of  East  Hamp- 
ton. N.Y..  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  Gov- 
ernment vacillation  over  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  property. 

In  1981.  the  Federal  Government 
deemed  excess  to  its  needs  some  278 
acres  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station,  a 
base  that  was  closed  in  1980.  Citizens 
and  elected  officials  in  the  vicinity 
began  making  plans  to  use  the  surplus 
property    as    a    park    and    recreation 

They  had  good  reason  to  think  the 
land  rnight  be  transferred  to  the  town 
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free  of  charge.  Since  1949,  when  the 
GSA  was  established.  Federal  law  has 
authorized  the  free  transfer  of  surplus 
I-'>il.  ral  property  to  State  and  local 
>,'i_i\  iriinifnt-s  for  park  and  recreation 
uses.  Under  this  authority,  hundreds 
of  vacant  Federal  lots  and  buildings 
have  been  transferred  and  put  to  good 
public  use.  Some  Federal  land  has 
been  turned  into  public  parks;  Federal 
buildings  have  been  turned  into  muse- 
ums and  other  civic  buildings. 

Somehow  it  got  in  the  minds  of 
those  in  the  Reagan  administration 
that  these  transfers  of  surplus  Federal 
property  should  end  and  that  the 
properties  could  be  sold,  instead,  to 
help  retire  the  national  debt.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  a  failure.  In  September 
of  last  year,  the  National  Journal 
summed  it  up  by  titling  an  article 
about  the  program.  "What  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Held  a  Land  Sale  and  Hardly 
Anybody  Showed  Up?" 

In  their  frustration,  the  managers  of 
the  administrations  program  are  now 
attempting  to  sell  properties  the  Gov- 
ernment still  needs,  to  renege  on  sur- 
plus property  transfers  arranged  years 
ago.  and  generally  to  ignore  the  plans 
and  sentiments  of  local  citizens  and  of- 
ficials. The  most  recent  maneuver  in 
the  administration's  land  rush  in- 
volves the  proposed  sale  of  the  278- 
acre  former  Montauk  Air  Force  Base 
at  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island. 

As  the  respected  Long  Island  news- 
paper Newsday  said  in  an  editorial,  it 
was  injury  enough  3  years  ago  when 
the  Air  Force  base  was  closed,  depriv- 
ing the  town  of  East  Hampton  of  the 
$1  million  the  base  payroll  meant  to 
the  local  economy.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment adds  insult.  Ignoring  a  unanimi- 
ty of  opinion  among  local  elected  offi- 
cials and  citizens  that  the  land  should 
be  preserved  for  park  use,  the  GSA 
proposes  to  sell  it  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  lando\^ners 
simply  not  wanting  to  see  development 
on  the  neighboring  property.  There 
does  not  exist  sufficient  water  supply 
to  sustain  a  new  development  in  this 
area.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  simply  direct  the  Government 
to  do  that  which  a  35-year-old  statute 
would  authorize  and  encourage  it  to 
do.  I  could  not  forgive— nor  could  the 
citizens  of  Long  Island  forgive  the 
Government  were  it  to  st-ii  this  land  at 
Montauk  to  a  private  developer. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. al""g  with  an  editorial  from 
the  newspaper  Newsday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2041 

Be  il  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 

Administrator    of    General    Services    shall 


assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  as  a  public  park  or  recreation  area,  por- 
tions of  the  Montauk  Air  Force  Station  in 
East  Hampton  Township.  Suffolk  County. 
New  York,  totaling  two  hundred  seventy- 
eight  acres  that  were  declared  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  Government 
on  December  21,  1981 

Sec  2.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  the  land  identified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  thirty  days  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  of  said 
assignment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  without  monetary  consideration, 
convey  the  property  to  the  Town  of  East 
Hampton,  New  York,  for  public  park  or 
recreation  uses  in  accordance  with  .section 
203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad 
ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
484(k)(2)). 

fProm  New.sday,  Sept.  22.  19831 

What  Does  the  GSA  Know  About 

Montauk? 

Three  years  ago.  when  the  Air  Force 
closed  its  ba.se  in  Montauk,  the  Town  of 
E^st  Hampton  lost  a  payroll  that  annually 
pumped  about  $1  million  into  the  local 
economy.  But  that  was  only  the  first  part  of 
a  federal  one-two  punch. 

The  second  part  is  being  delivered  by  the 
federal  General  Services  Administration, 
which  has  decided  to  ignore  the  opinions  of 
state,  county  and  town  officials  and  sell  the 
former  base  to  a  developer.  According  to  a 
Boston-based  GSA  bureaucrat.  The  high- 
est and  best  use  of  the  278-acre  base  land  is 
residential  development." 

That's  wrong,  but  only  to  be  expected 
from  the  Reagan  administration.  Its  policy 
IS  to  sell  off  surplus  federal  property  at 
market  value,  so  GSA  officials  tend  to  over- 
look such  niceties  as  local  opinion  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations. 

Suffolk  County  planners  have  done  exten- 
sive water-resource  inventories  in  the  East 
End.  and  they  advLsed  against  residential 
development  of  the  property  because  water 
is  in  short  supply.  Even  before  the  base 
closed,  the  state  had  acquired  about  137 
acres  of  surplus  federal  land  adjoining  it  for 
park  use.  Slate,  county  and  town  officials 
wanted  to  preserve  most  of  the  remaining 
acreage  for  parks.  The  town  proposed  to  ac- 
quire the  existing  base  housing  and  sell  it  to 
local  low-  and  middle-income  families. 

But  over  the  past  three  years  the  GSA 
has  rebuffed  local  efforts  to  work  out  a  way 
to  .save  the  land  from  development,  and  it 
now  plans  to  .sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
federal  agency  is  running  roughshod  over 
informed  local  opinion,  and  the  Long  Island 
congressional  delegation  should  head  it 
off.* 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
robbery  and  burglary  of  airline  tickets, 
and  to  prohibit  the  transportation  or 
use  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost 
or  stolen  airline  tickets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AIRLINE  TICKET  THEFT  AND  COUNTERFEITING 
PENALTY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the 
theft  or  counterfeiting  of  airline  tick- 
ets. This  legislation  would  amend  title 


18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  or  use  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
counterfeit  or  stolen  airline  tickets.  In 
order  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  Federal  resources  in 
dealing  with  the  most  .serious  cases. 
Federal  jurisdiction  would  be  limited 
to  those  cases  involving  at  least  $5,000 
in  value. 

This  bill  is  a  successor  to  S.  585, 
which  covered  only  the  theft  by  rob- 
bery of  airline  tickets,  as  well  as  coun- 
terfeiting. This  bill  covers  not  only 
those  areas,  but  also  theft  by  burglary 
or  other  tneans.  At  a  time  in  which 
many  of  our  Nation's  airlines  face  stiff 
competition  from  other  carriers,  and 
some  have  gone  bankrupt  with  all  of 
the  attendant  effects,  it  is  essential 
that  our  Nation's  airlines  not  be  made 
to  bear  the  additional  drain  of  provid- 
ing service  to  those  who  have  obtained 
their  tickets  unlawfully,  or  unwitting- 
ly from  others  who  have  counterfeited 
them  and  will  pay  nothing  to  the  air- 
line carrier. 

Airline  tickets  which  have  been 
stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained  are 
readily  negotiable,  and  can  be  convert- 
ed to  cash  or  sold  to  the  unsuspecting 
public  for  u.se  in  interstate  and  inter- 
national air  transportation. 

For  example,  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1981.  airline  tickets  valued 
at  $5  million  were  stolen  along  with  3 
ticket  validating  machines.  5  travel 
agency  identification  plates  and  200 
plates  representing  nearly  every  air- 
line in  the  world. 

The  total  potential  liability  that  air- 
lines were  exposed  to  increased  from 
$42,405,600  in  1981  to  S51.187.200  in 
1982.  This  alarming  increase  demon- 
strates the  grim  siege  that  is  being 
waged  upon  our  Nation's  airline  ticket 
offices. 

At  present,  stolen  airline  ticket  cases 
are  handled  in  a  fragmented  manner 
under  local  and  Stale  statutes.  A  lack 
of  coordination  through  one  central 
agency  has  resulted  in  a  limited 
number  of  successfu  apprehensions 
and  prosecutions.  The  investigation, 
apprehension,  and  prosecution  of  sus- 
pects involved  in  this  type  of  criminal 
activity  requires  a  coordinated  nation- 
wide approach  which  can  be  developed 
by  pro\iding  Federal  jurisdiction 
which  would  be  the  result  of  this  bill's 
passage.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. • 


and  disbursements  method  of  account- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2043.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  corporate  income  tax,  to  allow 
the  rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  any 
property  which  is  u.sed  to  invest  in 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2044.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  small 
businesses  to  elect   the  cash   receipts 


^MALL  BUSINESS  TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  small  business  tax 
bills  one  to  help  small  businesses  raise 
capital  and  one  to  simplify  their  tax 
returns. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Nation's  economy  rests  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  create  more  than 
half  of  America's  new  jobs  and  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
that  drives  our  economy. 

This  is  especially  true  m  Montana. 
There  only  13  businesses  employ  mor< 
than  500  people,  but  over  18.000 
employ  50  of  less.  Montanans  recog- 
nize the  important  role  of  small  busi- 
ness to  the  economy  and  have  worked 
hard  to  improve  the  States  business 
rlimate.  And  this  work  has  paid  oft. 
For  example.  Inc.  magazine  just  re- 
ported that  Montana  has  moved  up 
from  the  27th  to  the  14th  b.st  Slate 
for  small  business. 

But  much  more  must  be  done,  small 
businesses  still  suffer  because  of  prob- 
lems that  inhibit  their  ability  to  grow 
and  to  create  even  more  jobs. 

The  Federal  Tax  Code  causes  many 
of  these  problems.  In  1935.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  recognized  that: 

•  •  •  our  smaller  corporations  are  fighting 
not  onlv  for  their  own  local  well-being  but 
for  that  fairly  distributed  national  prosperi- 
ty which  makes  large-scale  enterprise  possi- 
ble. 

Therefore,  he  continued: 

•  •  •  [ill  seems  only  equitable  •  *  *  to 
adjust  our  tax  system  in  accordance  with 
economic  capacity,  advantage,  and  fact.  The 
smaller  corporations  should  not  carry  bur- 
dens beyond  their  powers  *  *  *. 

Todav  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
that  to  use  FDR's  words,  'adjust  the 
lax  svstem  in  accordance  with  eco- 
nomic capacity,  advantage,  and  fact. 
They  do  so  in  order  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses raise  capital  and  to  simplify 
their  taxes. 

The  adju.stments  are  drawn  Irom 
proposals  made  by  the  1980  White 
House  Commission  on  Small  Business, 
the  1982  SEC  Small  Business  Forum, 
legislative  proposals  introduced  during 
the  past  few  years,  consultations  with 
small  business  groups,  and  hundreds 
of  conversations  with  the  operators  ol 
small  businesses  in  Montana. 

The  first  bill,  the  Small  Business 
Long-Term  Financing  Act.  would  cut 
corporate  tax  rates  for  small  business- 
es permit  small  businesses  to  defer 
capital  gains,  and  permit  pension  fund 
arms-length  investment.  The  second 
bill  the  Small  Business  Tax  Simplifi- 
cation Act.  changes  payroll  lax  deposit 
date  requirements  and  permits  more 
small  businesses  to  use  cash  account- 
ing and  capital  asset  expensing. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  LONG-TER.M  FINANClNO 
ACT 

The  most  basic  business  asset  is  cap- 
ital But  the  operators  of  small  busi- 
nesses often  have  great  trouble  raising 
caoital  either  to  start  or  expand  their 
business.  And.  as  the  1980  White 
House  Commission  on  Small  Business 
concluded. 

Federal  lax  policy  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant instrument  for  encouraging  or  dis- 
couraging the  flow  of  capital  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Small  Business  Long-Term  Fi- 
nancing Act  (LTFAi  u.ses  that  Federal 
tax  policy  instrument  three  ways:  by 
reducing  and  graduating  corporate 
rates  bv  establishing  a  capital  gains 
deferral',  and  by  permitting  certain 
arm's-length  pension  fund  invest- 
ments. 

RATE  REDUCTION  AND  GRADUATION 

"Earnings."  the  SEC  Forum  recently 
.said  are  a  primary  source  of  growth 
capital  for  .smaller  firms  since  tradi- 
tional sources  of  capital  are  generally 
unavailable."  To  help  smaller  firms 
retain  more  earnings.  LTFA  section  2 
reduces  and  graduates  the  corporate 
tax  rates  for  small  businesses. 

Under  current  law.  the  corporate  tax 
rales  are  15  percent  of  the  first 
S"5  000  of  a  corporations  taxable 
income:  18  percent  of  taxable  income 
between  S25,000  and  $50,000:  30  per- 
cent of  taxable  income  between 
$50,000  and  875,000:  40  percent  of  tax- 
able income  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000:  and  46  percent  of  taxable 
income  over  SIOO.OOO. 

This  rate  structure  peaks  too  quick- 
ly, subjecting  many  small  businesses 
to'  the  same  marginal  rale  as  ARCO. 
That  is  whv  reducing  and  graduating 
the  rate  for  small  businesses  has  been 
a  major  objective  of  small  business 
groups.  Tlie  1980  White  Hou.se  Small 
Business  Commi.ssion  said  that 

•  •  •  [a]  more  graduated  corporate  lax 
would  help  expand  the  retained  earnings 
available  to  a  small  company  for  reinve-sl- 
menl  and  retained  earnings  are  ihe  sound- 
est and  most  reliable  source  of  business  cap- 
ital. 

Consequently,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  increase  the 
corporate  rate  peak  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000. 

Mv  proposal  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween current  law  and  the  White 
House  Commission  proposal.  Overall, 
it  would  increase  the  peak  to  $200,000. 
Specifically,  the  rates  would  be  12  per- 
cent of  the  first  S25.000  of  taxable 
income:  15  percent  of  taxable  income 
between  $25,000  and  $50,000:  20  per- 
cent of  taxable  income  between 
$50  000  and  $100,000:  30  percent  of 
taxable  income  between  SIOO.OOO  and 
$150  000'  40  percent  of  taxable  income 
between'$150.000  and  $200,000:  and  46 
percent      of     taxable      income     over 

$200,000. 

To  put   this  in  perspective,  the  re- 
vised   rate    structure    would    produce 


loial  tax  savings  over  current  law  of 
$750  for  companies  with  $25,000  of 
taxable  income:  $1,500  for  those  with 
$50,000  of  taxable  income:  $9,000  for 
those  with  $100,000  of  taxable  income: 
and  $20,000  for  those  with  $200,000  or 
more  of  taxable  income. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  DEFERRAL 

Direct  capital  investments  are  an- 
other important  source  of  capital  for 
smaller  firms.  To  help  smaller  firms 
attract  capital  inve.slments.  LTFA  sec- 
lion  3  permits  a  capital  gains  deferral 
for  investments  in  small  business. 

Under  current  law.  gains  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  properly 
are  generally  taxed  when  they  are  re- 
alized. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  ol 
statutory  provisions  under  which  gains 
or  losses  are  not  currently  recognized 
if  property  is  exchanged  for  or  re- 
placed with  other  qualifying  properly. 
One  such  provision  permits  deferral 
of  gain  when  properly  is  involuntarily 
converted  into  money— for  example, 
when  it  is  destroyed  or  condemned— 
and  the  taxpayer  replaces  the  proper- 
ty with  similar  property  within  a  spec- 
ified period. 

Another  permits  deferral  of  gain  on 
Ihe  sale  of  principal  resident  if  a  new- 
principal  residence  is  acquired  within 
a  specified  period. 

Congress  recently  has  been  reexam- 
ning  the  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains.  Congress  has  been  considering 
proposals  to  reduce  the  holding  period 
and  index  the  capital  asset  basis.  Fre^ 
quentlv,  these  proposals  are  .lustified 
on  the  ground  that  they  will  increase 
productive  investment. 

Small  businesses  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive investments  of  all.  The  White 
House  Commi.ssion  found  that,  be- 
tween 1969  and  1976.  small  businesses 
created  86.7  percent  of  new  private 
sector  iobs:  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  found  that,  for  every 
R&D  dollar,  small  businesses  pro- 
duced many  more  innovations  than 
other  businesses.  Nevertheless,  small 
businesses  often  have  trouble  raising 
capital  from  traditional  resources. 

Given  this  trouble,  it  is  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  consider  proposals  for 
adju.sling  the  tax  system  to  encourage 
investments  in  small  businesses. 

Section  3  embodies  one  such  propos- 
al a  capital  gains  deferral,  or  rollover 
Generally,  section  3   provides  that  if 
property'  is   sold   or   exchanged   and. 
within  a  1-vear  period,  any  gain  is  re- 
invested in  a  qualified  small  busmess 
investment,  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
rollover  the  gain:  that  is.  to  recognize 
the  gain  only  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  qualified  invest- 
ment. .  .  .„ 
Three   technical   provisions  are   im 
portant.  First,  the  test  for  determining 
whether  a  business  is  a  qualified  small 
business  so  that  investments  in  it  are 
eligible     for     rollover     treatment     is 
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whether  it  has  average  gross  earnings 
of  $2  million  or  less— essentially  the 
same  test  that  is  used  for  determining 
whether  a  business  is  an  eligible  small 
business  under  current  section  474. 

Second,  the  basis  of  any  qualified 
small  business  investment  property  ac- 
quired under  this  provision  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain  not 
currently  recognized. 

Third,  the  provision  would  establish 
an  extended  statute  of  limitations  for 
assessing  any  deficiency  arising  from  a 
failure  to  reinvest  in  a  qualifying  in- 
vestment within  the  permitted  time 
period. 

PENSION  FUND  INVESTMENTS 

Pension  funds  are  another  impor- 
tant source  of  capital.  To  help  small 
businesses  draw  from  pension  funds, 
LTFA  section  4  permits  businesses  to 
borrow  and  lease  from  their  own 
funds,  on  an  arm's  length  basis  and 
subject  to  strict  guidelines. 

Before  1974,  transactions  involving 
pensions  and  profit  sharing  trust 
funds  were  subject  to  section  503(b)  of 
the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which,  consistently  with  the  common 
law  of  trusts,  limited  transactions  be- 
tween employers  and  their  employee 
trusts  to  those  commonly  character- 
ized as  arm's  length  tran.sactions. 
Loans  of  employee  trust  funds  had  to 
be  adequately  secured  and  had  to  earn 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Fair  and 
adequate  consideration  had  to  be  paid 
for  property  purchased  or  leased  from 
a  trust,  and  the  trust  could  not  pay 
more  than  fair  and  adequate  consider- 
ation for  properly  purchased  by  the 
trust  or  for  services  provided  to  the 
trust. 

In  1974,  Congress,  reacting  to  pen- 
sion plan  abu.ses,  passed  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  or 
ERISA.  Among  other  things.  ERISA 
established  a  new  .set  of  prohibited 
transaction  rules  that  prohibit  trans- 
actions, even  arms  length  ones,  be- 
tween a  pension  plan  and  the  employ 
er  maintaining  the  plan,  unless  the 
transaction  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  now  has  a  substan- 
tial backlog  of  approval  applications. 

Mr.  President.  ERISA  provides  im- 
portant protection  for  working  people: 
that  protection  should  not  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  However,  the  prohibit- 
ed transaction  rules  have  had  the  un- 
intended side  effect  of  draining  pen- 
sion capital  away  from  small  business- 
es and  small  towns  and  into  blue  chip 
giant  businesses  and  international 
money  centers. 

Given  this  unintended  side  effect,  it 
may  be  possible  tc  amend  ERISA  to 
increase  small  businesses'  ability  to 
draw  from  their  own  pension  funds, 
without  significantly  reducing 

ERISA's  protection. 

That  is  what  section  4  attempts  to 
do.  Basically,  it  establishes  a  new  ex- 
ception to  the  prohibited  transaction 
rules.  This  exception  permits  a  pen- 


sion plan  to  make  secured  loans  and 
leases  to  the  employer  maintaining 
the  plan,  as  long  as  loans  are  for  10 
years  or  less  and  are  at  competitive 
rates,  leases  are  made  at  arms-length, 
and  the  total  amount  of  such  loans 
and  leases  does  not  comprise  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  plans  assets. 

Mr  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  protecting  working  people's  pen- 
sion rights,  I  propo.se  LTFA  section  4 
as  a  focus  for  debate,  so  that  we  can 
carefully  consider  whether  we  can 
maintain  ERISA's  protections  without 
unnecessarily  draining  an  important 
potential  .source  of  capital  away  from 
small  businesses. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 

Small  businesses  face  heavy  Federal 
paperwork  burdens.  Many  of  the  bur- 
dens originate  in  the  Tax  Code. 

Several  major  efforts  to  revise  and 
simplify  the  corporate  tax  code  now 
are  underway,  such  as  Senator  Brad- 
ley's Fair  Tax  Act  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  staffs  subchapter  C 
review.  But  these  efforts  may  not  be 
concluded,  if  at  all.  for  several  years. 

The  Small  Business  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion Act  (TSA)  would  make  more 
modest,  but  nevertheless  important, 
tax  simplification  reforms,  focused 
specifically  on  small  business.  It  would 
do  so  in  three  ways;  by  reducing  the 
payroll  tax  deposit  payment  require- 
ment, by  increasing  the  allowance  for 
direct  expensing  of  capital  assets,  and 
by  expanding  the  permissibility  of 
cash  accounting. 

PAYROLL  TAX  DEPOSIT  DATE  RELIEF 

The  most  significant  tax  for  small 
business  is  the  payroll  tax.  This  tax 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  from 
about  6  percent  of  Federal  revenue  in 
1946  to  about  30  percent  now;  and  so 
has  the  paperwork  as.sociated  with  it. 
To  reduce  this  paperwork,  TSA  .section 
2  permits  some  small  busines.ses  to  file 
payroll  tax  payments  less  frequently 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  to. 

Under  current  law,  all  employees 
must  withhold  Federal  FICA  and 
income  taxes  from  employee's  pay- 
checks and  deposit  them  with  the  IRS, 
according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
IRS  regulations.  Those  regulations  re- 
quire employers  whose  monthly  depos- 
its are  more  than  $500  but  le.ss  than 
$3,000  to  make  their  deposits  once  a 
month,  and  employers  who.se  monthly 
deposits  are  more  than  $3,000  to  make 
their  deposits  eight  times  a  month. 

For  a  small  business,  the  difference 
between  the  two  schedules  is  substan- 
tial. The  accelerated  eight-times-a- 
month  schedule  substantially  in- 
creases paperwork  and  the  likelihood 
of  confusion,  mistakes,  and  unneces- 
sary confrontations  with  the  IRS. 

TSA  section  2  would  provide  relief 
for  the.se  very  small  businesses.  Specif- 
ically, it  would  increase  the  acceler- 
ated payment  schedule  threshold  from 
$3,000  to  $5.000-a  level  that  generally 
includes   businesses   employing    20   or 


fewer  employees.  That  way.  it  would 
reduce  paperwork  burdens  and  in- 
crease cash  flow. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  a  similar 
provision,  which  Senator  Armstrong 
and  I  spon.sored.  as  part  of  its  .social 
security  bill.  That  provision  was  unfor- 
tunately deleted  in  conference.  This 
time,  I  hope  we  not  only  pass  the  pro- 
vision, but  quickly  enact  it  into  law . 

CASH  ACCOUNTING 

Another  major  source  of  small  busi- 
ne.sses'  tax-related  paperwork  is  the 
rule  that  businesses  that  use  invento- 
ries must  use  the  accrual  method  of 
tax  accounting.  To  reduce  this  paper- 
work. TSA  section  3  creates  a  small 
business  exception  to  the  rule. 

Under  current  law.  businesses  ordi- 
narily must  use  the  tax  accounting 
method  they  use  to  keep  their  books, 
as  long  as  that  method  clearly  reflects 
income.  Generally,  this  means  they 
may  use  either  the  cash  method  or  the 
accrual  method  as  long  as  each  clearly 
reflects  income.  Under  the  cash 
method  of  accounting,  amounts  are  in- 
cluded in  income  when  received;  ex- 
penses are  deducted  when  paid.  Under 
the  accrual  method  of  accounting, 
amounts  are  included  in  income  when 
all  events  have  occurred  to  fix  the 
right  to  receive  the  income  and  the 
amount  of  income  can  be  estimated 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  However,  if. 
for  a  given  business,  the  production, 
purchase,  or  sale  of  merchandise  is  an 
income-producing  factor,  that  business 
must  use  the  accrual  method  of  tax  ac- 
counting. 

This  current  law  .s.vstem  frequently 
requires  small  businesses  to  u.se  the  ac- 
crual method  even  though,  as  the  SEC 
forum  recently  concluded,  it  dispro- 
portionately affects  .small  businesses, 
because  it  extracts  capital  when  most 
needed  to  finance  startup  costs,  inven- 
tory accumulation,  and  needed  receiv- 
ables. Often  the  result  is  the  early  fail- 
ure of  desirable  small  businesses. 

To  reduce  this  problem.  TSA  section 
3  creates  a  small  business  exception  to 
the  accrual  method  requirement.  Sec- 
tion 3  permits  qualified  small  business- 
es to  u.se  the  cash  method  of  account- 
ing whether  or  not  they  are  required 
to  use  inventories.  Thus,  taxpayers 
who  make  the  election  would  include 
sales  in  income  when  proceeds  are  re- 
ceived and  deduct  all  noncapital  ex- 
penditures, including  inventoriable 
costs,  when  paid. 

The  test  for  determining  whether  a 
small  business  is  a  qualified  .small  busi- 
ness eligible  for  this  exception  is  es- 
.sentially  the  .same  as  under  LTFA  sec- 
tion 4— whether  it  has  average  annual 
gross  receipts  of  $2  million  or  less. 

To  prevent  businesses  from  using 
the  exception  to  evade  taxes  by 
manipulating  inventories,  section  3 
contains  two  safeguards.  First,  the  ex- 
ception is  limited  to  taxpayers  who  are 


active  participants  in  the  business. 
Second,  the  exception  is  limited  to 
taxpayers  whose  inventories  do  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
business. 

EXPENSING  THE  FIRST  $100,000  OF  ANNUAL 
CAPITAL  ASSET  PURCHASES 

Depreciation  rules  are  among  the 
most  complicated  tax  rules  for  small 
busines.ses.  Even  after  the  1981  ERTA 
depreciation  revisions,  small  business- 
es frequently  must  manage  hundreds 
of  vintage  accounts  and  depreciate 
each  separately.  TSA  section  4  would 
simplify  thi-s  system,  for  small  busi- 
nesses by  permitting  them  to  expense 
their  first  $100,000  worth  of  capital 
assets  each  year. 

Under  current  law,  a  business  may 
elect  to  treat  the  purchase  of  up  to 
$5  000  a  vear  worth  of  business  assets 
as  a  current,  rather  than  a  deprecia- 
ble, expense:  the  amount  increases  to 
$10,000  by  1986. 

If  the  direct  expensing  amount  were 
increased  even  further  for  small  busi- 
nesses their  bookkeeping  would  be 
dramatically  simplified.  In  fact  *f  Uie 
amount  were  increased  to  $100,000 
many  small  businesses  could  write  off 
their  annual  purchases  of  business 
assets  like  cars,  machinery,  and  equip_ 
ment  without  resorting  to  complicated 
depreciation  rules. 

TSA  section  4  would  accomplish 
this  It  would  permit  a  qualified  small 
business  to  treat  $100,000  worth  of 
annual  business  purchases  as  a  direct 
expense  immediately  deductible.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  deny  those 
businesses  the  extra  investment  tax 
credit  for  such  purchases,  thereby 
making  the  overall  deduction  system 

simpler.  .    »i. 

The  te.st  for  determining  whether  a 
business  is  a  qualified  small  business  is 
essentially  the  same  as  under  LTFA 
section  4  and  TSA  section  3-whether 
it  has  average  gross  receipts  of  $2  mil- 
lion or  less. 

CONCLUSION 

Over  the  past  few  years,  several  lax 
reforms  important  to  small  business 
have  been  enacted,  including  the  re- 
duced corporate  surtax,  the  increased 
direct  expensing  amount.  ACRS.  the 
increased  e.stale  tax  unified  credit  and 
reduced  estate  tax  rate,  and  subchap- 
ter S  reform. 

Nevertheless,  small  businesses  still 
face  increased  payroll  taxes,  which 
more  than  offset  other  reductions,  and 
increased  lax  complexity:  what  is 
more  thev  typically  cannot  hire  the 
sophisticated  experts  who  have  en- 
abled many  giant  corporations  to 
reduce  their  corporate  tax  to  almost 

nothing.  ,,  ^ 

As  a  result,  small  businesses  sufter 
an  ever-increasing  lax  burden.  -When 
this  burden  is  coupled  with  increased 
barriers  to  obtaining  capital,  the  small 
business  picture  remains  bleak  indeed. 
To  brighten  the  picture,  we  must 
take  further  steps  to  help  small  busi- 


n»'.shi-s  raise  capital  and  simplify  their 
lax  returns.  That  is  what  the  bills  I 
am  introducing  today  are  intended  to 

do.  .... 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  thai 
some  of  these  bills'  provisions  may 
create  a  short-term  Federal  revenue 
loss.  Given  this,  and  given  our  current 
concern  about  reducing  Federal 
budget  deficits,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
pa.ss  all  of  the  provisions  of  both  bills 
now.  Nevertheless.  I  hope  to  use  these 
bills  to  help  focus  our  attention  on  the 
need  to  work  diligently,  over  the  long 
term  to  improve  the  small  business 
climate  .so  that  small  businesses  can 
create  more  and  more  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  both  bills  be  inserted  in  the 
Record   immediately   after   my   state- 

merW..  ^^     .... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2043 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  o.f 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK.ITKIN  1   SIH)KTT1TI.K 

This  Act  may  be  ciied  as  the  •Small  Busi- 
ness LonK-Term  Financing  Act  of  1983". 

SKI    :;.  KKIll  I  TION  OK  <  (IKl'OKVrK  IN( OMK  TAX. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Sub.section  (b)  of  .section 
II  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating 10  amount  of  corporate  income  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(bi  AMOUNT  OF  Tax. -The  amount  of  the 
lax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table; 


If  taxable  income  j.s:  The  lax  is: 

Nol  over  $25.000 12"^  of  taxable  income. 

Over     $25,000     but     nol     S3.000.  plus   15<-r   of  the 

over  $50,000.  excess  over  $25,000. 

over     $50,000     but     not     S6.750.  plus  20'-|   of  the 

over  $100,000.  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over    $100,000    but    not     $16,750.  plus  SO-,  of  the 

over  $150,000.  excess  over  $100,000, 

Over    $150,000    but    nol     $31,750.  plus  40^.  of  the 

over  $200,000.  excess  over  $150,000. 

Over  $200.000 $51,750.  plus  A6n  of  the 

exce.ss  over  $200,000.  . 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SM  ),  KOl.l.OVK.H  <>l  (.MN  ON  (  EKTAIN  SAI.KS  OK 
K\<  IIAM.ES 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  common  nontaxable  ex_ 
changes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 

■•^Kl.  mi.  KOl.l.OVKK  OK  (IAIN  ON  T""";.  SAI.K  OK 
I'KOl'KKTV  I  SKI)  TO  IN\  KST  IN  sMAI.l. 
HI  SINKSS. 

(ai  In  GENERAL.-If  a  taxpayer  purchases 
any  small  business  investment  property 
within  the  period  which  begins  6  months 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  property  ol 
such  taxpayer  is  .sold  or  exchanged  and  ends 
6  months  after  such  date,  gain  shall  be  rec- 
ognized on  such  .sale  or  exchange  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  gain  realized  on  such 
sale  or  exchange  exceeds  the  cost  of  such 
small  business  investment  property. 

■  lb)  Small  Business  Investment  Proper- 
ty —For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■'(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  small  business 
investment  property'  means— 


(Ai  any  section  38  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48  (a))  used  in  carrying 
on  a  qualified  .small  business,  or 

■•(B)  any  security  of  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  QUALIFIED  SMALL  BUSINESS  — 

•■(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  qualified 
small  business'  means  any  trade  or  business 
whose  average  annual  gross  receipts  for  the 
taxable  year  and  the  2  preceding  taxable 
years  do  not  exceed  $2,000,000. 

•■(B)  Controlled  groups.— In  case  of  any 
trade  or  business  conducted  by  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group,  the 
gross  receipts  of  all  trades  and  businesses 
conducted  by  all  other  members  of  such 
controlled  group  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  as  gross  receipts  of 
the   trade   or   business  conducted  by  such 

person. 
••(3)  Security. -The  term   security   means 

any— 

•■(A)  share  of  .slock  in  a  corporation,  or 

•■(B)  bond.  note,  debenture,  certificate,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  a 
corporation  with  interest  coupons  or  in  reg- 
istered form. 

••(c)  Basis  of  Acquired  Small  Business 
Investment  Property. -If  the  acquisition  of 
small  busines-s  investment  property  by  a 
taxpayer  results  in  nonrecogniiion  of  any 
gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  other  prop- 
erty of  such  taxpayer  under  sub.seclion  (a), 
the  basis  of  such  taxpayer  in  the  acquired 
small  business  investment  property  shall  be 
reduced  bv  the  amount  of  gain  which  was 
not  so  reco^'nized.  If  such  small  business  in- 
vestment properly  consists  of  more  than 
one  item  of  property,  the  basis  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  such  items  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  costs. 

(d)    Definitions:    Special    Rules.— For 

purposes  of  this  section- 
ed )  Purchase.— 
••(A)    In    GENERAL.-The    term     purchase 

means  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 

"(i)  the  properly  is  nol  acquired  from  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  result  in  the  disallowance 
of  losses  under  section  267  or  707(b). 

••(ii)  the  properly  is  not  acquired  by  one 
member  of  a  controlled  group  from  another 
member  of  the  same  controlled  group,  and 

•(iii)  the  basis  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  de- 
termined— ^  ,_  ,.  ^ 
(1)  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to  the 
ad,iusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  such  property  was 

acquired,  or  ,  .-        ,„ 

••(II)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

•(B)  Security  dealers.-No  acquisition  ol 
a  security  bv  a  dealer  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  2  (12)  of  the  Securuies  Act  of 
1933)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or 
business  as  a  dealer  shall  be  treated  as  a 
purchase  of  such  .security. 

•(2)  CosT.-For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  cost  of  property  does  not  include  so 
much  of  the  basis  of  such  property  as  is  de- 
termined bv  reference  to  the  basis  of  other 
property  held  at  any  time  by  the  person  ac- 
quiring such  property. 

■  (3)  Controlled  GROUP.-Persons  !>fiall  be 
treated  as  being  members  of  a  controlled 
group  if  such  persons  would  be  treated  as  a 
single  employer  under  section  50B(g). 

■•(4)  Cost  only  taken  into  account 
ONCE  -Any  portion  of  the  cost  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  properly  which  is  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  nonrecognillon  of  any  gain 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  other  gain. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations. -If  a  taxpay- 
er during  a  taxable  year  sells  or  exchanges 
any  property  at  a  gain,  then  — 

"(1>  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary IS  notified  by  such  taxpayer  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of— 

■  (A)  such  taxpayer's  cost  of  acquiring  the 
small  business  investment  property  which 
such  taxpayer  claims  results  in  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  any  part  of  such  gain. 

■(B)  such  taxpayers  intention  not  to  ac- 
quire any  small  business  investment  proper- 
ty within  the  period  which  begins  6  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange 
and  ends  6  months  after  such  date,  or 

■<Cl  a  failure  to  acquire  any  small  busi- 
ness investment  property  within  such 
period;  and 

■■(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
l)efore  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.  ". 
(b)  Conforming  Amendments — 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  carryovers  in  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (19)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(20)  Small  business  investment  proper- 
ty.—The  acquiring  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration after  the  date  of  distribution  or 
transfer  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
1041. ••. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24). 

(Bi  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (25)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(26)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1041(c)  in  the  case  of  the  property  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  resulted  in  nonrecogni- 
llon of  gain  on  other  property  under  section 
1041(a):". 

(3)  Section  1223  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
holding  period  of  property)  is  amended  by 
redesignaiii.g  paragraph  (13)  as  p^ragrapti 
(14)  and  inserting  alter  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  n-x.-agraph: 

"(13)  In  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  property,  the  acquisi- 
tion for  which  resulted  under  section  1041 
in  nonrecognition  of  any  part  of  the  gain  on 
the  sale  or  exchange  or  any  other  properly, 
there  shall  be  included  the  period  during 
which  such  other  property  was  held  by  such 
taxpayer  prior  to  such  .sale  or  exchange". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1245(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition 
of  certain  depreciable  assets)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  or  1033"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1033.  or  1041". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1250(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition 
of  certain  depreciable  realty)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  1033"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     1033.  or  1041", 

(B)  by  inserting  1041(3)"  after  ".section 
1033(a)(2)(A)"  in  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  or  1041(a)"  after  "sec- 
tion 1033(a)(2)"  in  subparagraph  (C)(li). 


(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6212(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  notice  of  deficiency) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(C)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Deficiency  attributable  to  gain  on 
the  sale  of  property  used  to  invest  in  small 
businesses,  see  section  1041(e).". 

(7)  Section  6504  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(13)  Gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  used  to  invest  in  small  businesses, 
see  section  1041(e).". 

(8)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1041.  Rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of 

property     used     to     invest     in 

small  businesses.". 

(c)     Effective    Date. -The    amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 

exchanges  of  property  made  after  the  date 

of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SK(     I   KKTIKKMKNTIM  OMU  \KK  \N(.K.MKNTS 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.— 

( 1 )  Special  exemptions.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  408  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1108(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  406(a)"  in  the 
sixth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  406",  and 

(Bi  by  in.serting  "with  respect  to  plans  de- 
scribed in  section  4975(e)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  after  "this  subsec- 
tion" in  the  third  .sentence. 

(2)  Exemptions  for  certain  loans,  leases, 
and  sales.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
such  Act  (29  use.  1108(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(12)  Any  loan  made  by  a  defined  contri- 
bution plan  to  an  employer  maintaining  the 
plan  who  contributed  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  employer  contributions  under  the  plan 
for  the  preceding  plan  year  if — 

"(A)  the  loan  bears  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  which 

"(i)  is  consistent  with  the  fiduciary  duties 
under  section  404.  and 

"(ii)  is  not  less  than  the  rate  of  interest 
which  would  be  borne  by  comparable  loans 
made  to  an  unrelated  third  party  in  an 
arm's  length  transaction. 

■(B)  the  loan  is  adequately  .secured. 

(C)  the  loan  is  limited  to  a  term  of  not 
more  than  120  months,  and 

(D)  immediately  after  the  loan  is  made, 
the  aggregate  fai.-  market  value  of  the  loans 
and  personal  property  included  in  the  as.sets 
of  the  plan  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  all  a.ssets 
of  the  plan. 

"(13)  The  leasing  of  personal  property  be- 
tween a  defined  contribution  plan  and  an 
employer  maintaining  the  plan  who  contrib- 
uted at  least  75  percent  of  the  employer 
contributions  under  the  plan  foi  the  preced- 
ing plan  year  if- 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  under  which  the 
plan  IS  the  le.s.sor.  the  consideration  ob- 
tained from  the  le.s.see  is  not  le.ss  than  the 
consideration  which  would  be  obtained  for  a 
comparable  lease  entered  into  with  an  unre- 
lated third  party  in  an  arm's  length  tran.sac- 
tion, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  under  which  the 
plan  is  the  lessee,  the  consideration  ob- 
tained from  the  lessee  is  not  more  than  the 
consideration  which  would  be  obtained  for  a 
comparable  lease  entered  into  with  an  unre- 


lated third  party  in  an  arm's  length  transac- 
tion, and 

"(O  immediately  after  the  lease  is  made, 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  the  loans 
and  personal  property  included  in  the  assets 
of  the  plan  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  all  assets 
of  the  plan.  ". 

(3)  Extension  of  prohibitfd  transaction 
exemption  procedure  to  owner-employ- 
ees.—Sub.section  (di  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  <29  U.S.C.  1108(d))  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  "(a).  ". 

(4)  Exclusion  form  plan  assets  of  invest- 
ments IN  POOLED  separate  ACCOUNTS  OF  IN- 
SURERS OR  IN  COLLECTIVE  INVESTMENT  FUNDS 
OF    FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS.— SeCt  ion    408    Of 

such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1108)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)(1)  For  purposes  of  .sections  406  and 
407.  the  assets  of  a  plan  shall  not  include 
assets— 

"(A)  in  a  pooled  separate  account  of  an  in- 
surer; or 

"(B)  in  a  collective  investment  fund  of  a 
bank  or  similar  financial  institution  super- 
vised by  the  United  States  or  a  State. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  insurer'  has  the  meaning 
.set  forth  in  .section  401(b)(2)(A). 

"(B)(i)  The  terms  pooled  separate  ac- 
count' and  collective  investment  fund' 
mean,  with  respect  to  a  plan,  a  .separate  ac- 
count or  fund  - 

"(I)  in  which  plans  of  at  least  5  plan  spon- 
sors who  are  not  affiliates  (including  such 
plan)  participate,  and 

"(II)  in  which  no  plan,  either  alone  or  to- 
gether with  plans  of  the  .same  plan  sponsor 
and  its  affiliates,  has  a  50  percent  or  more 
interest. 

"(ii)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subparagraph 
the  term  affiliate"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
plan  spon.sor.  any  person  if - 

"(1)  such  person  owns,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly 50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
ownership  interest  in  such  plan  sponsor. 

"(II)  such  plan  sponsor  owns,  directly  or 
indirectly.  50  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing ownership  interest  in  such  person, 
"(III)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstand- 
ing ownership  interests  of  both  such  person 
and  such  plan  spon.sor  are  owned  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  .same  person  or  persons,  or 

(IVi  in  any  case  in  which  both  such 
person  and  such  plan  spon.sor  are  an  asso- 
ciation, committee,  joint  board  of  trustees, 
or  other  similar  group  described  in  section 
3(16)(B)(iii).  50  percent  or  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  them  are  al.so  members  of  the 
other."". 

(b)  amendments  to  the  internal  revenue 
Code  of  1954.- 

( 1 )  Exemptions  for  certain  loans,  leases. 
AND  SALES.— Subsection  (d)  of  .section  4975  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exemptions)  is 
amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "cr"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 14). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(Ci  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(16)  any  loan  made  by  a  defined  contri- 
bution plan  to  an  employer  maintaining  the 
plan  who  contributed  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  employer  contributions  under  the  plan 
for  the  preceding  plan  year  if— 

(A)  the  loan  bears  a  reasonable  rate  of 
intere.st  which - 

"(i)  is  consistent  with  the  fiduciary  duties 
under  section  404  of  the  Employee  Retire- 


ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C 

^^""("iin.s  not  less  than  the  rate  of  interest 
which  would  be  borne  by  comparable  loans 
made  to  an  unrelated  third  party  in  an 
arm's  length  transaction. 

■(B)  the  loan  is  adequately  secured. 

"(C)  the  loan  is  limited  to  a  term  of  not 
more  than  120  months,  and 

■(D)  immediately  after  the  loan  is  rnade. 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  the  loans 
and  personal  property  included  in  the  assets 
of  the  plan  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  all  assets 

of  the  plan;  or  .  ,  k„ 

(17)  the  leasing  of  personal  property  be- 
tween a  defined  contribution  plan  anc^  an 
employer  maintaining  the  plan  who  contnb- 
uu^d  at  least  75  percent  of  the  employer 
contributions  under  the  plan  for  the  preced- 

'""^tV^^lc^.  of  a  lease  under  which  the 
Dlan  IS  the  lessor,  the  consideration  ob- 
tained from  the  lessee  is  not  '^f  than  the 
consideration  which  would  be  obtained  for  a 
comparable  lease  entered  \nXo  ^'Ihaii  unre- 
lated third  party  in  an  arm  s  length  iransac- 

"°?B)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  under  which  the 
plan  IS  the  lessee,  the  consideration  ob^ 
iained  from  the  lessee  is  not  more  than  the 
consideration  which  would  be  obtained  or  a 
comparable  lea.se  entered  into  with  an  unre- 
lated third  party  in  an  arm's  length  Iransac- 

"°?o"mmediately  after  the  lease  is  made, 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  the  loans 
and  personal  properly  included  in  the  assets 
of  the  plan  does  not  exceed  50  percent  .^f 
the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  all  assets 

of  the  plan .".  ,„„c.ct 

(2)  Exclusion  from  plan  assets  of  invest- 
ments IN  pooled  separate  accounts  of  in- 

"^RERS  OR  IN  COLLECTIVE  INVESTMENT  FUNDS 
OF    FINANCIAL    .NST.TUTIONS.-SubseCtlOn    (f) 

Of  section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

•''?6rAt^s.-The  assets  of  a  plan  shall 
not  include  a.ssets- 
•■(A)  in  a  pooled  separate  account  of  an  in- 

*"Tb)  in  a  collective  investment  fund  of  a 
bank  or  similar  financial  institution  super- 
vised bv  the  United  States  or  a  State. 

••,7)  INSURER.-The  term  '■?^"f„';,^,f„,  "' 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  401(b)(2)(A) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1108  (b)(2)(A)). 

■■(8)   POOLED  SEPARATE  ACCOUNT,  COLLECTIVE 

INVESTMENT  FUND.-The  tcrms  pooled  .sepa- 
rate account'  and  collective  investment 
fund'  mean,  with  respect  to  a  plan,  a  sepa- 
rate account  or  fund— 

(A)  in  which  plans  of  at  least  5  plan 
spoasors  who  are  not  affiliates  (including 
such  plan)  participate,  and 

•■(bV  in  which  no  plan,  either  alone  or  to- 
gether with  plans  of  the  .same  plan  spon.sor 
Ld  its  affiliates,  has  a  50  percent  or  more 

'"'T9rAFFiLiATE.-The  term  affiliate  means. 
with  respect  to  a  plan  sponsor,  any  person 

'^~(A)  such  person  owns,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly 50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
ownership  interest  in  such  plan  sponsor 

(B)  such  plan  spon.sor  owns,  d'rectlN  or 
indirectly,  50  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
LVanding"  ownership  interest  in  such  person. 

^C)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstand- 
ing ownership  interests  of  both  such  person 
and  such  plan  sponsor  are  owned  directb  or 
indirectly  by  the  same  person  or  persons,  or 


lU,  ,1.  .u..  >a.-,.  .:.  which  both  such 
person  and  such  plan  sponsor  are  an  associa- 
tion committee,  .loinl  board  of  trustees,  or 
other  similar  group  described  in  section 
3(16)(B)(iii)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002 
(16)(B)(ili)).  50  percent  or  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  them  are  also  members  of  the 

°(c7' Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


S.  2044 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTION  1   SHORT  TlTl.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Simplification  Act  of  1983 

SKI     •'    TIMK   OK    DKl'OSIT   OK    Kl(  \    AND    IMOMK 
T AXKS  KOk  I  KKTAIN  KMPI.OVK.KS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  3501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collection  and  payment  of  taxes)  is  amend- 

^  (T)  bv  inserting  "(a)  Collection  and  Pay- 
ment.-"  before  'The":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection.  <-.„.,.,« 

■(b)     Time     of     Deposit     for     Certain 

"Tl^f'lN  general.-No  employer  .shall  be  re- 
quired to  depo.sil  qualified  taxes  prior  to  the 
date  which  is  15  days  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  in  which  such  Qi'al'f  ed 
taxes  are  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held bv  the  employer  if  the  aggregate 
amount"  of  qualified  taxes  '^hjeh/re  re^ 
quired  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  b>  the 
employer  during  such  month  does  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

■•(2)    Qualified    TAXES.-Por    purposes    of 

this    subsection,    the    term     qualified    tax 

means  any  lax  which  is-  .v,v,„irf 

"(A)  required  to  be  deducted  and  ^vithheid 

by  an  employer  under  section  3102  or  3402. 

°'^"(B)  imposed  upon  such  employer  under 

^Tb')°  Conforming  Amendment. -Sect  ion 
6302(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  time  or 
mode  of  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the   end   thereof   the    following   new   para- 

^"^■Ts")  For  depositary  requirements  for  cer- 
tain employers,  see  .section  3501(b).  . 

(C)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
months  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

SR     1    (KKTAIN   SMA1.I.  BI  SINK.SSKS   I'KKMlTTKD 

SKI.  .I.  If.Kl.M^     „K    (  \SM     KK(  Kilts    AM)    DIS 

ill  K-K\1KNTS   MKTIIOI)  OK   A(  (Ol  NT- 

1N(.    WITIIOIT    KK.(.\KI>   TO    INVKNTO- 

KIKS 

,a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  471  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  1°  gent-r- 
al  rule  for  inventories)  is  amended  b.v 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fo"o^'"f;^ 

(b)  Election  by  Certain  Small  Business- 
es To  USE  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Method  of  Accounting- 

■•(1)  Cash  receipts  method.- A  laxpa>er 
mav  elect  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse_ 
ments  method  of  accounting  without  regard 
to  anv  requirement  to  use  inventories  if 
such  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small  business 
for  the  taxable  year  and  the  2  preceding 
taxable  years. 

■■(2)  Qualified  small  business  defined.- 
Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 


qualified  small  business'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  if- 

■(A)  the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  at  all  times  during  the  taxable  year. 
active  participants  in  such  trade  or  business 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  trade  or  business  other 
than  a  corporation,  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  capital  and  profits  interests  in  such 
trade  or  business,  and 
"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  corporalion- 
"(I)  slock  possessing  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  class- 
es of  stock  of  the  corporation  entitled  to 

vote,  and  ,      , 

"(ID  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation.  , 

"(3)  Active  participant. -For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  active  participant 
means  an  individual— 

■•(A)  who  is  actively  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade  or  business,  and 

■(B)  whose  principal  business  activity  is 
such  trade  or  business. 

•■(4)  No  application  in  the  case  of  excess 
inventories.— 

■  (A)  In  GENERAL.-This  subsection  shall 
not  applv  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  whose 
inventories  at  the  end  of  any  taxable  year 
are  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

••(B)  Certain  incpfased  levels  of  inven- 
tories ALLOWED.-For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  inventories  which  exceed  the  or- 
dinary needs  of  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  being  within 
the  reasonable  needs  of  such  trade  or  busi- 

n€'ss  if — 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  demonstrated  (by  means 
other  than  the  increasing  of  inventories)  an 
intent  to  expand  such  trade  or  business,  or 
•(ii)  such  inventories  are— 
■■(I)  necessarv  in  order  to  meet  a  reason_ 
ablv  anticipated  increase  in  market  demand 
for'the  items  of  such  inventories,  or 
(ID  necessarv  due  to  seasonal  factors. 
(5)  SPECIAL  RULES.-For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 
■■(A)  Controlled  groups.- 
■,  i ,  In  GENERAL.-In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
which  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group,  all 
persons  which  are  component  member  of 
such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer  for 
.such  year  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
ero.ss  receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

-(ii)  Controlled  group  DEFiNED.-Persons 
shall  be  treated  as  being  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  if  such  persons  would  be  treaty 
ed    as    a    single    employer    under    section 

■■(B)  Coordinated  with  section  48i.-In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  changes  its 
method  of  accounting  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary-  the  net 
amount  of  ad.1ustments  required  by  sect  on 
481(a)(2)  to  be  taken  into  account  b>  the 
taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  'ncome  shall 
be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the  10 
taxable   years  beginning  with  the  year  of 

change. 

•(C)  Election.— 
(i)  In  GENERAL.-The  election  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made  at 
sut?h  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary mav  by  regulations  prescribe. 

•■(ii)  Period  to  which  election  applies.- 
The  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply— 


:i01(M 
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■■(I)  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made,  and 

"<n)  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness. 

unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion.'. 

<b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  471  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  Whenever  in  the  opinion"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(a  I  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  whenever  in  the  opinion". 

(c)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SK('     I.    KM'KNSIM.    (IK    l)KI'KK(  I AKI.K    HISINKS.S 
ASSKTS  UK  SM Al.l.  HI  .SINK.SSKS. 

(a)  In  General. -Subsection  (b)  of  section 
179  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  expensing  of  depreciable  busi- 
ness assets)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2i  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in 
serling  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  Qualified  small  businesses.— In  the 
case  of  a  qualified  small  business  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  471(b)(2)).  the  aggre- 
gate cost  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  <a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

1 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  179(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  dollar  limitation)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  aggregate" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  aggregate  . 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  179(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  married  individuals  filing 
separately),  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
<a).  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  shall" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  shall",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "determined  under 
paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"determined  under  sucn  paragraph". 

(c)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  secion  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  555 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  555.  a  bill  to  stop  the  prolif- 
eration of  "cop-killer'  bullets. 

S.  996 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mar.v- 
land  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  996.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  limit 
natural  gas  prices  and  to  improve  nat- 
ural gas  pricing  and  marketing  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1059.  a  bill  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  deny  equal  access  to  stu- 
dents in  public  schools  and  public  col- 
leges who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for 
religious  purposes  and  to  provide  dis- 


trict courts  with  jurisdiction  over  vio- 
lations of  this  Act. 

S.    1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1144.  a  bill  to  suspend  period- 
ic reviews  of  disability  beneficiaries 
having  mental  impairments  pending 
regulatory  reform  of  the  disability  de- 
termination process. 

S.    1145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1145.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
Inc. 

S.    1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1407.  a  bill  to  protect 
purchasers  of  used  automobiles  from 
fraudulent  practices  associated  with 
automobile  odometer  modifications, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S     1429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1429.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Act  of  1980. 

S.   15  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1510.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish uniform  single  financial  audit 
requirements  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  other  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1679.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  to  require 
that  programs  financed  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  be  included  in 
the  Federal  budget,  to  require  that 
certain  types  of  obligations  be  offered 
for  sale  to  the  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  S.  1708.  a  bill  to  amend 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  assure  that  all  children  in 
the  United  States  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance  in  securing  financial  sup- 
port   from   their  parents   will   receive 


such  assistance  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  their  parents  and  that 
parents  prevent  their  children  from 
becoming  a  burden  on  taxpayers  by 
fulfilling,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
their  financial  obligations  on  behalf  of 
their  children. 

S.    1  748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lax  ALT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1748.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply  explic- 
itly the  right-to-work  laws  of  a  State 
to  Federal  enclaves  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  Stale. 

S.   1762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1762.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

S.    18  9.T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1893.  a  bill  to  prohibit  foreign 
assistance  to  any  member  country  of 
the  United  Nations  that  fails  to  vote 
in  favor  of  resolutions  deploying  the 
Soviet  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  or  has  failed  to  vote  in 
favor  of  such  resolutions  already  con- 
sidered. 

S.    1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  S.  1913.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.   1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen )  were  added 
as  co.sponsors  of  S.  1978.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  assure 
equality  of  economic  opportunities  for 
women  and  men  under  retirement 
plans. 

S.  200S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  20C5.  a  bill  to  expand 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
through  increased  targeting  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  export 
funds,  expanded  exports  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  dairy  products, 
and  expanded  authority  for  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
to  facilitate  export  sales,  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  exports  of  proc- 
essed and  protein  fortified  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 


s     2  n  1  4 

At  tin  request  of  Mr.  SPErTER.  tin- 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr  Huddleston  >  was  added  a.s  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  to  provide  assist- 
anrt-  in  locating  missing  children 

^      .JIM  b 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Leahy)  wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2016.  a  bill  to  allow  Slate  agen- 
cies to  continue  to  elect  to  use  a 
system  of  retrospective  accounting  for 
the  purpo.se  of  determining  benefits 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

-KNMt  JOINT  RESOLUTION   113 

..\i  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Ihe 
niiirie  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
H^T(H)  wa-s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  3 
through  June  9.  1984.  a.s  '  National 
Theater  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132.  a  .iomt 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be 
ginning  August  7.  1983.  as  National 
Correctional  Officers  Week.' 

senate  joint  resolution  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  RiKr-LE).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Ma-ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Tsongas).  the  Sen- 
ator   from    North    Dakota    (Mr.    An- 
drews),   and    the    Senator    from    New 
Jersey   (Mr.    Lautenberg)   were   added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of 
her    humanitarian    efforts    and    out- 
standing contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment and  beaulification  ol  .America. 
sknate  joint  resolution  1"  : 
.•\t    the    request    of    Mr.    Byrd.    the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUNGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor   of   Senate   Joint    Resolution 
191.  a  joint  resolution  to  require  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
to   review   certain   procurement    prac- 
tices  and   procedures  of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings,   conclusions,    and    recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
les)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions   the    President    should    take    to 


commemoratp  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 


senate  concurrent  resolution  --i 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston*  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan in  their  struggle  to  be  free  from 
foreign  domination. 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION   78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  78.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commi.ssion  on  Civil  Rights  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Biden.    the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
■  Mr.  RiEGLE).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.    Mitchell),    the    Senator    from 
Kentucky    <Mr.    Fordi.    the    Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman',  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Hart). 
the    Senator    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 
Laittenberg).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Michigan   (Mr.   Levin),   the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 
Weicker  I,    the    Senator    from    Hawaii 
(Mr.    Matsunaga).    the   Senator    from 
Mi.ssouri  <Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Oregon    (Mr.    Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston). the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.    Cranston),    the    Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Ma.ssachusetts    (Mr.    Tson- 
gas). the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
Florida     (Mr.     Chiles),     the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont    (Mr.    Leahy),    the    Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from   Louisiana   (Mr.   Johnston),   the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 
the    Senator     from     Minnesota    (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island   (Mr.   Pell),   the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr    Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor    from     North     Dakota     (Mr.     An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
West    Virginia    (Mr.    Randolph),    and 
the    Senator    from    Washington    (Mr. 
Evans)   were   added   as   cosponsors   of 
Senate  Current  Resolution  78.  supra. 


stN.^TE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  wa,s  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
81.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  urgency  of  extending  the  Japa- 
nese automobile  export  restraints 
bevond  March  31.  1984.  at  the  current 
level  of  1.680.000  vehicles,  to  foster  re- 
covery and  reduce  high  unemployment 
in  the  American  automobile  industry. 


SENATF     CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION        83-ESTABLISHlNG         A 
COMMISSION  ON  PAY  EQUITY 
Mr.  EVANS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent   resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  83 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii'es  concurring).  That   this  resolu- 
tion may  be  cited  as  the     Commission  on 
Pay  Equity." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
receive  equal  pay  for  jobs,  which  although 
not  identical  in  nature,  are  comparable  in 
skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  such  mandate  should  be  vigor- 
ously enforced. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2.  there  is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Pay  Equity  (hereafter  In 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  parly:  and 

(2)  six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minor- 
ity Leader,  no  more  than  three  of  whom 
sliall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  individuals  who  possess  the  demonstrat- 
ed capacities  to  discharge  the  duties  im- 
po.sed  on  the  Commission,  and  who  have  ex- 
pertise  in   the  study   of  the   issue  of  pay 

equity.  ,  „ 

(d)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliation. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  the  Commission  may 
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establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  holdmg  hearings,  taking  tes- 
timony, and  receiving  evidence. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  .section  2.  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  retain  the  services  of  a  private  contrac- 
tor to  institute  a  pilot  study  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  Job  classes  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  compen.sation  system  is  in 
compliance  with  pay  equity  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  establish  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
ensure  equity  in  the  pay  system  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  if  the  results  of  this  pilot 
study  as  described  in  section  4(1)  conclude 
that  wage  differentials  exist. 

(3)  pursuant  to  the  findings  of  such  study, 
make  recommendations  on  methods  to 
ensure  the  effective  implementation  of  pay 
equity  laws  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
otherwise,  to  ensure  pay  equity  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to: 

(1)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law.  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  classification,  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates  of  such  per.sonnel  as  it 
deems  advisable  to  a.ssist  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
equal  to  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title;  and 

(2)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  (Including  the 
.services  of  a  private  contractor  described  in 
section  4(1  )i  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  law  for  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rale  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  busine.ss  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compen.sation.  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  law  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest 
or  otherwise  imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pen.sation in  connection  with  claims,  pro- 
ceedings, or  matters  involving  the  United 
States.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commission, 
shall  not  be  considered  service  in  an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  position  in  the  Govern 
ment  for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law . 

(c)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organization,  ar\d 
personnel. 

COimPENSATION  OF  IVIEMBKRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  Slates  shall  serve  on  the 
Commission  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Commi.ssion  who 
is  not  In  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  at  a  rale  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
daily  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched 
ule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  expen.ses  during  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Commi.ssion  in  ac- 
cordance with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  Stales  Code. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  <ai(li  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  CommLssion,  any  sub- 
committee thereof  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  Into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  (with  or 
without  consideration  or  bond,  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  and  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  RevLsed  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)),  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commi.ssion 
or  such  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commi.ss.on  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  before  such 
member. 

(2)  The  provisioris  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  resolution. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpo,se  of 
this  resolution,  and  each  such  officer,  de 
partmenl.  agency,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commi.ssion.  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commi.ssion  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  resolution, 
unless  the  head  of  such  agency  determines 
thai  urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not 
permit  the  agency  to  make  such  facilities, 
services,  or  personnel  available  to  the  Com- 
mission and  so  notifies  the  Chairman  In 
writing. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  u.se  the  United 
Slates  mails  ir.  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Slates. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  mailer  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress. 

REPORTS  AND  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  Interim  re- 


ports as  the  Commission  deems  to  be  appro- 
priate and  a  final  report  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  its  final  report  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  Expenses  of  the  Commission  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Presitient.  today  I 
am  submittins  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  83.  to  e.stabli.sh  a  legislative 
commi.ssion  on  pay  equity,  or  as  it  is 
often  called— comparable  v^orth. 

The  notion  of  comparable  worth 
calls  for  correcting  the  practice  of 
paying  women  le.ss  than  men  for  work 
that  requires  comparable  skill,  effort, 
responsibility,  and  working  conditions. 

It  should  be  our  intent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  consolidate  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  eliminate 
wage  differentials  between  male  and 
female  dominated  jobs.  This  measure 
will  focus  on  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing Federal  laws  which  erase  wage  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex;  namely  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  title  V 
of  the  United  Stales  Code. 

Over  the  pa.st  two  decades,  women 
with  the  same  level  of  education  as 
men  have  entered  the  labor  force  in 
droves.  Their  salaries,  however,  have 
not  been  equivalent.  In  1981.  a  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  report  con- 
cluded that  the  mean  earnings  of  year- 
round,  full-time  civilian  workers  18 
years  old  and  older  illustrated  a  grow- 
ing wage  gap  between  men  and  women 
employees.  According  to  the  study 
men  were  earning  an  average  of 
SI 7.547.  and  women  earned  an  average 
salary  of  $9,939.  Thus  women  were 
paid  approximately  59  cents  for  every 
dollar  earned  by  their  male  counter- 
parts. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  where 
professions  dominated  by  women  re- 
ceive substantially  lower  wages  than 
those  dominated  by  men.  For  example, 
the  professions  of  practical  nurse  and 
correctional  officer  are  considered 
comparable  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  study.  Yet.  correctional  of- 
ficers receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$17,232  and  practical  nurses'  annual 
.salary  is  $12,360. 

This  kind  of  underpayment  by  pro- 
fession is  discriminatory,  inequitable, 
and  unjust.  Eight  million  American 
families  are  headed  by  women  and 
one-third  of  these  families  live  in  pov- 
erty. We  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  this 
continued  discrepancy. 

Wage  discrimination  is  without  ques- 
tion unlawful  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  was  resolved  in 
the  landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Gunther  against  County  of 
Washington.  The  Court  ruled  that  an 
employer    is    violating    title    VII    if    a 


female  workers  wages  are  below  the 
value  determined  by  the  employers 
own  objective  job  evaluation,  and  a 
male  worker's  wages  are  fully  valued. 
The  Court  concluded  that  Congress  in- 
tended title  VII  to  prohibit  all  prac- 
tices which  create  inequality  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex 
or  national  orgin. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Gunther  was  echoed  recently 
in  a  Federal  district  court  case.  Wash- 
ington Federation  of  State  Employees 
against  State  of  Washington  involving 
the  wage-setting  practices  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  district  court  held 
the  State  of  Washington  in  violation 
of  title  VII  for  setting  the  wages  in  job 
categories  dominated  by  women  below 
the  levels  paid  in  other  categories  re- 
quiring comparable  skills  and  back- 
ground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle 'An  Update  on  Washington 
State"  by  Helen  Remick  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  the  accompa- 
nying chart,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
have  submitted  today  calls  for  Con- 
gress to  convene  a  commission  to 
study  how  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  particular  the  legislative 
branch,  evaluate  their  labor  forces- 
rooting  out  gender  bias  and  outmoded 
concepts  of  worth.  The  deliberations 
of  such  a  commission  would  clarify  the 
concept  of  pay  equity  and  establish  a 
coherent  procedure  for  its  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  is  es- 
sentially, patterned  after  the  efforts 
of  mv  administration  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
legislative  commission  I  am  proposing 
would  have  three  functions. 

First,  it  would  hire  a  private  contrac- 
tor to  conduct  a  pilot  study  of  the  ex- 
isting wage  .structures  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  An  independent  contrac- 
tor would  help  insure  nonbiased.  non- 
partisan activity  of  the  commission. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  Wash- 
ington State  in  1974.  We  hired  John 
Willis  and  A.ssociates,  private  manage- 
ment consultants,  to  examine  and 
identify  salary  differences  based  on 
relative  worth,  especially  in  job  classes 
predominantly  filled  by  men  compared 
to  job  clas.ses  predominantly  filled  by 
women. 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  the  inde- 
pendent study,  the  second  function  of 
the  commission  requires  development 
of  benchmarks  to  identify  jobs  of  com- 
parable value  where  there  are  signifi- 
cant wage  differentials.  In  the  State  of 
Wa-shington  -Phase  11"  of  the  Willis 
pilot  study  evaluated  the  State  of 
Washington's  job  cla.s.sifications 
against  the  benchmarks  establislied  in 
the  pilot  survey. 

The  third  function  requires  the  com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  to 


the  Congress  on  how  we  ran  utneiop 
methods  to  insure  that  existing  Feder- 
al laws  that  insure  pay  equity  are  en- 
forced. This  final  step  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  bring  together  the  commis- 
sions  deliberations  so  that  a  viable  .so- 
lution can  be  offered  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  comparable  worth  is  a  fairness 
issue.  It  does  not  involve  giving  special 
consideration  to  -special  people.  It 
simply  means  paying  people  a  fair 
wage  for  their  contribution. 

Historically  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
end  di.scrimination.  Once  again,  it  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government, 
with  its  3  million  employees,  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  for  the  private  sector, 
and  at  the  same  time,  get  its  own 
house  in  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial   mentioned    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
An  Update  on  Washington  State 
(By  Helen  Remick) 
In  1974.  the  State  of  Washington  used  a 
point  factor  job  evaluation  system  to  assess 
the  relative,  or  comparable,  worth  of  a  se- 
lected group  ol  sex  segregated  positions  in 
the  State  civil  service  system.  This  study 
(see  Remick.  Public  Personnel  Management. 
Dec.  1981.  Vol.  10.  No.  4.  pp.  371-383  for  de- 
tails) was  the  first  such  study  conducted  for 
the  .specific  purpose  of  determining  whether 
an  employer  had  differential  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  sex  segregated  jobs.  The  study 
showed  female-dominated  jobs  to  be  com- 
pensated at  an  overall  rate  approximately 
20  per  cent   below   that   of  male-dominated 
jobs.  The  Stale  u.sed  surveys  of  prevailing 
wages  paid  by  private  and  other  public  em- 
ployers in  the  State  to  set  wages  for  State 
workers,  thus  making  these  findings  repre- 
.sentative  of  .salary  rales  in  all  sectors  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

This  study  was  updated  in  1976  and  1980 
and  has  since  become  the  model  for  similar 
studies  in  many  States  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Connecticut,  for  example,  hired  the 
same  consulting  firm  to  conduct  a  similar 
.study,  and  California  used  Washington  data 
on  which  to  base  its  recommendations  of  job 
classes  to  include  for  comparable  worth  ad- 
justments in  collective  bargaining. 

Considering  the  lead  role  Washington  had 
in  delineating  the  issue  of  comparable 
worth,  liie  State  might  be  seen  as  moving 
slowly  toward  implementation.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  need  to  pause  while  the  con- 
cept gained  wider  acknowledgment  and  sup- 
port Events  in  the  State  in  the  last  year  or 
.so  have  put  us  back  to  the  fore  with  activity 
on  two  fronts;  legislation  and  litigation. 

LEGISLATION 

In  the  1982  legislative  .session,  a  bill  was 
introduced  committing  the  State  to  the  con- 
cept of  comparable  worth  but  including  no 
appropriation.  The  specific  language  provid- 
ed: 

"The  [two  personnel  boards]  shall  adopt 
rules,  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  with  the  best 
.standards  of  personnel  administration,  re- 
garding the  basis  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed for:  ...  (16)  Adoption  and  revision  of 
salarv  schedules  and  compensation  plans 
whicii  reflect  the  prevailing  rates  In  Wa-sh- 
ington State  nrivate  industries  and  other 
governmental  units  for  positions  of  a  similar 


nature  but  the  rates  in  the  salary  schedules 
or  plans  shall  be  increased  if  necessary  to 
provide  similar  salaries  for  positions  that 
require  or  impose  similar  responsibilities, 
judgment,  knowledge,  skills,  and  working 
conditions  under  an  implementation  plan 
under  section  3  of  this  1982  act  and  which 
shall  be  competitive  in  the  state  or  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  institution  or  related 
boards  are  located..  .  . 

.S<'(  3.  Salary  changes  necessary  to  achiei^e 
comparable  worth,  providing  similar  sala- 
ries for  positions  that  require  or  impose  re- 
sponsibilities, judgment,  knowledge,  skills, 
and  working  conditions,  shall  be  implement- 
ed beginn-ing  with  the  1983-85  biennium 
under  a  schedule  developed  by  the  depart- 
ment m  cooperation  [between  the  two  per- 
sonnel boardsl.  Increases  in  salaries  and 
compensation  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  coinparable  worth  shall  be  made 
at  least  annually.  Comparable  worth  for  the 
jobs  of  all  employees  under  this  chapter  and 
chapter  28B.  16  RCW  shall  be  fully  achieved 
not  later  than  June  30.  1993.  (New  language 
in  italic.) 

Legislators  appeared  to  be  very  reluctant 
to  go  on  record  opposing  comparable  worth 
in  an  election  year,  even  though  the  Repub- 
lican dominated  houses  were  also  not  enthu- 
siastic about  passage  of  the  legislation.  The 
bill  pa.ssed  through  two  Senate  committees, 
the  full  Senate  and  three  House  committees 
with  virtually  no  di-scus.sion  (though  in- 
crease was  changed  to  adjust  in  a  House 
committee)  only  to  die  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion without  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  full 
House;  Senate  members  were  thus  able  to 
go  on  record  as  in  full  support  of  compara- 
ble worth,  and  House  members  did  not  have 
to  vote  against  the  bill  in  order  to  kill  it. 

The  1982  elections  resulted  in  Democratic 
control  of  both  houses,  a  turnabout  in  part 
attributed  to  the  gender  gap."  Between  the 
two  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  American 
Federation  of  Slate.  County  and  Municipal 
Emplo.vees  (AFSCME)  filed  suit  against  the 
State  over  comparable  worth  (see  discussion 
below).  The  clerical  workers  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  voted  to  affiliate  with 
Service  Employees  International  Union 
(SEIU)  District  925.  thus  forming  the  larg- 
est single  bargaining  unit  in  the  State  (3.000 
workers),  even  though  Slate  workers  in 
Washington  cannot  bargain  for  wages,  this 
unit  made  implementation  of  comparable 
worth  one  of  its  primary  goals. 

As  the  1983  legislative  session  got  under- 
way, women  legislators  of  both  parlies 
pu.shed  comparable  worth  as  a  primary 
issue.  The  issue  appeared  in  two  forms;  El- 
eanor Lee.  a  Republican  Senator,  reintro- 
duced the  bill  committing  the  State  to  im- 
plementation of  comparable  worth,  and 
Shirlev  Galloway,  a  Democratic  Representa- 
tive, inserted  $1.5  million  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  to  begin  implementation.  Media 
coverage  was  better  than  previously,  though 
it  was  frequently  negative.  The  biggest 
battle  was  over  whether  the  implementing 
language  should  say  salaries  could  be  in- 
creased I  only  up)  or  adjusted  (up  or  down). 
Increa.se  parallels  remedies  offered  by  the 
Equal  Pav  Act  of  1963.  which  specifically 
states  that  salaries  cannot  be  lowered  to 
bring  about  equality:  adjust  costs  less  and 
may  be  easier  to  administer.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  adjust,  amended 
in  committee  to  increase.  pa.s-sed  in  the 
Senate  as  increase.  pa-s.sed  in  Hou-se  commit- 
tees as  increase,  amended  and  passed  on  the 
House  floor  as  adjust,  concurrence  refused 
in  the  Senate,  then  passed  in  the  House  as 
increase. 
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This  harrowing  chain  of  events  spanned  a 
regular  and  a  special  session  and  involved 
coalitions  of  feminist  groups  and  some 
unions  (APSCME.  SEIU  and  Washington 
State  Nurses  Association,  especially)  and 
strong  efforts  by  women  legislators  of  both 
parties  with  good  support  by  many  male  leg- 
islators. The  importance  of  having  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  female  legislators  in 
both  parties  cannot  be  overstated.  These 
women  worked  tirelessly  to  educate  some  of 
their  colleagues  to  the  importance  of  1 ) 
women  as  constituents  and  2)  comparable 
worth  as  a  primary  concern  of  women.  I  wit- 
nessed several  very  spirited  and  painted 
interactions  on  these  topics. 

When  Republican  Governor  John  Spell- 
man  signed  the  bill  in  June  1983,  Washing- 
ton became  the  third  state  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  implementation  of  compara- 
ble worth.  Each  state  has  chosen  a  very  dif- 
ferent path  to  the  same  goal.  Washington, 
with  no  collective  bargaining  for  wages  of 
state  workers,  is  committed  to  gradual  im- 
plementation over  10  years  of  a  job  evalua- 
tion study  (Willis  and  Associates).  New 
Mexico,  the  first  to  appropriate  funds,  con- 
ducted no  study  but  rather  raised  salaries  of 
its  lowest  paid  jobs,  allocating  $3.3  million: 
86  percent  of  the  affected  workers  are 
female,  and  the  14  percent  male  workers  are 
primarily  Hispanic  or  Native  American. 
Minnesota  had  been  the  second  state  to  pass 
legislation  committing  itself  to  comparable 
worth,  basing  the  law  on  the  results  of  a 
previously  conducted  job  evaluation  study 
(Hay  and  Associates).  This  state  appropri- 
ated $21.7  million  in  May  1983.  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  collective  bargaining  units  to 
jobs  identified  in  the  study  as  being  under- 
compensated; were  this  rate  of  increase  re- 
peated, study  results  would  be  implemented 
in  only  four  years.  California  was  the  first 
to  pass  implementing  legislation,  requiring 
consideration  of  data  from  studies  in  other 
public  jurisdictions  as  indicators  of  which 
California  classifications  might  be  under 
compensated.  Comparable  worth  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  determined  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  as  of  July  1983.  such  proc- 
ess had  not  yet  taken  place.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious from  these  examples  that  there  is  no 
one  "correct"  or  necessary  method  of  ad- 
dressing the  undercompensation  associated 
with  female-dominated  jobs. 

The  Washington  appropriation  is  at  this 
time  primarily  symbolic;  the  incumbents  in 
those  jobs  paid  at  least  20%  less  than  the 
average  rate  of  compensation  will  receive  an 
extra  $100  per  year  ($8.33  per  month)  for 
the  year  July  1984-June  1985.  Such  a  ges- 
ture is  nonetheless  very  large  in  a  state  with 
very  high  unemployment  and  recent  .severe 
budget  cuts  in  State  government.  Further 
appropriations  will  not  be  made  until  1985. 

The  see-saw  between  increase  and  adjust 
in  Washington  State  addresses  an  important 
issue  in  the  battles  over  implementation  of 
comparable  worth.  Seen  strictly  as  a 
"women's"  issue,  the  object  of  comparable 
worth  is  to  close  the  gap  between  men  s  and 
women's  wages;  exactly  how  is  a  .secondary 
consideration.  Prom  the  vantage  point  of 
some  conservative  legislators,  comparable 
worth  is  seen  as  the  means  to  accomplish 
what  otherwise  seems  im.possible:  by  adjust- 
ing the  high  wages  of  some  state  workers 
(all  male)  can  be  contained  and  brought 
into  reasonable  alignmer...  with  other  jobs. 
To  a  unionist,  comparable  worth  is  accepta- 
ble only  if  it  does  not  threaten  the  hard- 
earned  economic  status  of  other  unionized 
(male-dominated)  jobs.  Supply  and  demand 
economists    cannot    understand    or    justify 


such  tinkering  with  the  natural  state  of  free 
market  economics;  in  any  case,  whatever 
fuzzy  thinkers  may  want  to  do  to  women's 
wages,  lowering  of  salaries  is  ridiculous  since 
they  have  obviously  been  set  by  the  interac- 
tion of  supply  and  demand,  and  lower  wages 
would  cause  workers  shortages— which  can 
only  be  corrected  by  raising  wages  in  those 
jobs.  Liberals  see  comparable  worth  as  a 
chance  to  counteract  the  increasing  femini- 
zation of  poverty  by  raising  wages  of  the 
working  poor,  virtually  all  of  whom  are 
female. 

These  groups  are  obviously  not  mutually 
exclusive  (nor  exhaustive!;  opinions  on 
adjust  versus  increase  seem  to  be  formed  by 
some  kind  of  weighing  of  allegiance  to  these 
various  points  of  view.  Thus  during  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  the  bill,  the  cast  of 
"characters"  including  liberal  feminists  who 
wanted  comparable  worth  in  either  form, 
conservative  male  legislators  who  opposed  it 
in  any  form;  liberal  male  legislators  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  increase  only  for 
lower  paid  jobs;  conservative  female  legisla- 
tors who  preferred  adjustments;  feminist 
unionist  who  saw  this  as  an  essential  issue 
for  organizing  women  workers  but  who 
could  only  support  increase  in  order  to  pro- 
tect male  members;  and  so  forth.  Coalitions 
for  or  against  were  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain, since  the  areas  of  common  interest  was 
often  small  and  views  on  other  bills  diver- 
gent. 

A  compensation  manager  I  know  was  re- 
cently asked  her  view  on  comparable  worth 
and  responded  that,  as  a  woman  she  favored 
It.  as  a  compensation  specialist  she  saw 
problems  with  implementation  which  need 
consideration,  and  as  a  manager  she  opposes 
the  high  cost  of  implementation.  I  think  she 
was  hoping  someone  else  would  make  the 
decision  as  to  how  her  institution  would 
stand  on  the  i.ssue.  It  is  this  emotional  load 
to  the  issue,  the  high  level  of  conflict  be- 
tween and  within  individuals,  which  makes 
"rational"  discussion  of  comparable  worth 
sometimes  difficult— but  always  interesting. 

LITIGATION 

In  1981.  AFSCME  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  State  of  Washington  with  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion alleging  that: 

"The  State  of  Washington  has  and  is  dis- 
criminating on  ground  of  sex  in  compensa- 
tion against  women  employed  in  state  .serv- 
ice by  establishing  and  maintaining  wage 
rates  or  salaries  for  predominantly  female 
job  classifications  that  are  le.ss  than  wage 
rales  for  predominantly  male  job  classifica- 
tions that  require  equal  or  less  skill,  effort 
and  responsibility.  The  State  maintains 
these  lower  rates  or  salaries  for  predomi- 
nantly female  classifications  although  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  State  itself  es- 
tablishes that  many  predominantly  female 
jobs  are  discriminatorily  underpaid.  (Charge 
of  Discrimination.  AFSCME  v.  State  of 
Washington.  September  1981).  " 

This  complaint  was  one  of  a  number  filed 
by  APSCME  as  part  of  a  national  commit- 
ment to  litigation  on  comparable  worth.  In 
July  1982,  APSCME  chose  Washington  as 
the  focus  of  its  efforts  in  this  area  and  filed 
suit  against  the  State.  Trial  was  set  to  begin 
August  29.  1983  in  Federal  District  Court. 
Tacoma.  Washington. 

In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
Gunther  v.  County  of  Washington,  the 
Court  said: 

"We  emphasize  at  the  out.set  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  question  before  us  in  this  case. 
Respondents'  claim  is  not  based  on  the  con- 
troversial   concept    of    comparable    worth,' 


under  which  plaintiffs  might  claim  in- 
cresLsed  compensation  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  difficulty 
of  their  job  with  that  of  other  jobs  in  the 
same  organization  or  community.  Rather, 
respondents  seek  to  prove,  by  direct  evi- 
dence, that  their  wages  were  depressed  be- 
cause of  intentional  sex  discrimination,  con- 
sisting of  setting  the  wage  scale  for  female 
guards,  but  not  for  male  guards,  at  a  level 
lower  than  its  own  survey  of  outside  mar- 
kets and  the  worth  of  the  jobs  warranted." 
(footnotes  omitted) 

I  am  writing  several  months  before  trial 
begins;  nonetheless,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  APSCME  will  argue  that  the  State  in- 
tentionally discriminates  against  women 
employees  by  having  "evidence"  that 
female-dominated  jobs  receive  lower  rates  of 
compensation  than  male-dominated  jobs  but 
refusing  to  address  this  difference.  By  rely- 
ing on  salary  surveys  of  prevailing  rates,  the 
State  therefore  adversely  affects  women. 
Proof  of  intention  will  require  additional 
evidence  of  a  pattern  of  discrimination. 

The  State  will  most  likely  base  its  defense 
on  the  acceptability  of  the  use  of  prevailing 
wages  as  a  nondiscriminatory  means  of 
salary  setting.  Because  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  careful  avoidance  of  comparable 
worth  in  the  Gunther  decision,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  .see  whether  the  State  tiies  to 
label  the  APSCME  case  as  "just  comparable 
worth"  and  AFSCME  to  avoid  the  term 
"comparable  worth"  at  all  costs— such  arc 
the  ironies  of  law! 

The  market"  defense  is  an  interesting 
one  and  is  possibly  undergoing  major 
change  in  the  courts.  The  judges  in  th?  first 
two  comparable  worth  cases  brought  under 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Chnstensen  v.  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
and  Lemons  v.  City  and  County  of  Denver. 
concluded  that  differing  rates  to  differing 
occupations  could  be  justified  by  reference 
to  market  rales.  In  equal  pay  cases,  such  as 
Brennan  v.  Corning  Glass  Works,  prevailing 
wages  were  specifically  denied  as  a  basis  for 
salary  discrepancies  between  men  and 
women.  More  recently,  the  court  in  Pittman 
V.  Haltiesburg  School  District  concluded 
that  market  conditions  could  not  be  a  de- 
fense for  lower  compensation  in  a  race  dis- 
crimination charge  under  Title  VII.  In 
Neeley  v.  MARTA.  special  approval  for  start- 
ing salaries  exceeding  110  percent  of  a  new 
employee's  previous  salary  and  subsequent 
fixed  percentage  salary  raises  were  ruled 
discriminatory  against  women  under  Title 
VII  because  of  societal  patterns  of  lower 
wages  to  women.  Kouba  v.  Allstate,  an  equal 
pay  case  brought  under  Title  VII.  also  deals 
with  market  rates.  The  District  Court  i.ssued 
a  summary  judgment  (the  outcome  of  the 
case  was  so  "obvious"  that  no  trial  was 
needed)  in  favor  of  Kouba.  ruling  that  All- 
state's  policy  of  basing  entry  salaries  in  part 
on  previous  salaries  wa-s  discriminatory 
against  women  because  of  womens  patterns 
of  lower  wages.  The  Ninth  District  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  issue  was  perhaps 
not  so  clear  cut  and  ordered  a  trial  so  that 
the  defense  case  could  be  presented.  Trial  is 
scheduled  for  next  year. 

However  AFSCME  v.  State  of  Washington 
is  argued  and  ruled,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ap- 
pealed by  the  losing  side,  po.ssibly  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court.  Such  appeals  mean  it  will 
be  several  years  at  minimum  before  we  have 
a  definitive,  or  maybe  only  a  slightly  clear- 
er, ruling  on  employer  liability  under  the 
concept  of  comparable  worth.  At  the  rate  at 
which  states  are  now  passing  legislation 
committing    their   civil   service   systems   to 


.studies,  the  concept,  or  implementation,  we 
may  find  widespread  implementation  in  the 
public  sector  before  the  courts  rule.  Should 
the  Presidency  change  parties  in  1984.  we 
Aould  also  see  stepped  up  enforcement  by 
EEOC  and  OFCCP  using  comparable  worth 
as  a  tool.  In  any  case,  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  wage  gap  between  men  and 
women,  stepped-up  union  organizing  of 
women-dominated  fields  and  an  increasing 
sense  of  self-worth  in  women  are  all  creat- 
ing a  societal  milieu  in  which  some  means  of 
addressing  salary  inequities  are  inevitable. 
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AMFNnMPNIS  .^rBMITTED 


TRI-  XSIKY,  POST  OFFICE.  EXEC- 
UTIVi  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
ni-Nl  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  ACT 


INorVl"    AMINDMFNT  NO.  2480 

( )rderf(i  to  lie  on  I  lie  table. ) 
Mr.  INOUYE  submitte(d  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propo.sed  b.v  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1646)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  407.  No  funds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  sell,  dis- 
pose, transfer,  donate,  or  lease  the  real 
property  and  improvements  known  as  the 
Hickam"  Air  Force  Base  Administrative 
Annex  (identified  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  control  number  9-D-Hl- 
477-B)  unless  such  sale,  disposal,  transfer, 
donation,  or  lease  is  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
or  any  agency  thereof  for  use  for  airport  de- 
velopment purposes. 


LAXALT  AMENDMENT  NO.  2481 
Mr.  LAXALT  .submitte(j  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  ;S.  1762  1  entitled  the  "Com- 
prehen.sive     Crime     Control     Act     of 
1983";  as  follows: 
1   Amendment  to  Title  II.  S   1762: 
On   page   132.   lines   8  through    10.  delete 
"454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17,   1978  (29 
use.  927(b))",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•425(b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act ", 
2.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762: 
On  page  287.  line  12.  after  the  word  "this 
and  before  the  word     person's  "  insert    "part 
if  such'  . 

3  Amendment  to  Title  X.  Part  K.  As- 
saults Upon  Federal  Officers."  to  include 
United  States  Magistrates  in  18  U.S.C.  1114. 
"Protection  of  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  United  States:" 

On  page  329.  line  14.  insert  or  any  United 
Slates  magistrate."  after  "ficer.  ". 

4  Amendments  to  Labor  Racketeering 
Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of  S.  1762,  to  con- 
form to  analogous  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  labor  racketeering  bill.  S.  336: 

On  page  306.  line  22.  delete  and  "  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  310.  line  15.  insert  .  other  than 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  labor 
organization.  "  after  "capacity". 

On  page  310.  line  23.  delete  and"  and 
sub.stitute  in  lieu  thereof  "or  ". 

On  page  312.  lines  7  and  8,  delete  "or  em- 
plovee  benefit  plan". 

On  page  313.  line  1.  delete  "1102"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  ""802'". 

On  page  313,  line  2,  delete  1103  "  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "803"'. 

On  page  313,  line  11.  delete  1103  and 
1104"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "803 

5  Amendment  adding  to  Title  XII  of  S. 
1762.  a  new  part  relating  to  Department  of 
Justice  Internal  Operating  Guidelines: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Part  J— Department  of  Justice  Internal 
Operations  Guidelines 

Sec  1211.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning- 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  internal  operating 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  relied  upon 
by  criminal  defendants  in  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  basis  for  due  process 
challenges  to  indictment  and  prosecution  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited by  federal  statute; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  sustained  challenges 
based  upon  such  guidelines  in  cases  wherein 
it  has  been  alleged  that  federal  investigative 
agents  or  prosecutorial  personnel  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  internal  operating  guidelines,  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  failures  to 
comply  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  found  to  exist; 

(3)  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  ensure  the  minimiza- 
tion of  such  violations  of  internal  operating 


guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from  relying  upon  such  violations  as 
grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  indictments, 
suppression  of  evidence,  or  the  vacation  of 
tudgments  of  conviction. 

6  Amendment  to  Title  XII.  Part  F.  S. 
1762,  ""Witness  Security  Program  Improve- 
ments" relating  to  United  States  Marshals 
Service: 

On  page  385,  insert  after  line  21,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Section  568  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Appropria- 
tions"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new- 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

(bi  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  Appropriations  Act.  to 
credit  to  its  appropriations  account  all  fees, 
commissions,  and  expenses  collected  for— 

"(1)  the  .service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints.  summon.ses.  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process:  and 

"(2)  seizures,  levies,  and  sales  associated 
w  ith  judicial  orders  of  execution; 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. Such  credited  amounts  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year  for  these  pur- 
poses. ". 

7.  Amendment  to  Title  III.  Forfeiture,  to 
Substitute  a  unified  Department  of  Justice 
Forfeiture  Fund  for  the  present  Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund: 

On  page  165.  line  22.  delete  "subJiection  (j) 
of  this  section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  524(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  ".  ^      ,  , 

On  page  166.  delete  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  169.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  310.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cXI)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  fund)  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: ,  ,. 

"(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  nec- 
essarv  expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  de- 
tention, or  forfeiture  of  such  property;  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 

functions;  ,      .   , 

"(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  800  et  seQ.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt    Organizations   statute    (18   U.S.C. 
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1961  et  seq.).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

•■(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made;  and 

"(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

•■(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (ixB).  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminstra- 
tion.  Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

"(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  net  amounts  realized  by  the  United 
States  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States. 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

■(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  (A).  (B).  and  (C),  obligations  are 
authorized  from  the  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  not  more  than  $20,000,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  not  more  than 
$30,000,000.  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  not  more 
than  $40,000,000.  and  for  fi.scal  year  1987  for 
not  more  than  $40,000,000.  For  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  obligations  are 
authorized  in  such  amounts  a;;  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpo.se  described  in  para- 
graph (IxD).  The  amounts  credited  to  the 
fund  shall  carry  over  from  fiscal  year  to 
fiscal  year  until  the  last  fi.scal  year  for 
which  obligations  are  authorized  from  the 
fund,  and  the  amounts  to  be  carried  over 
shall  include  the  amounts  neces.sary  to  liqui- 
date tht  obligations  remainitig  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  authorized 
for  obligation  in  the  succeeding  year.  Pro- 
rided.  that  any  amounts  in  excess  of  those 
authorized  to  be  carried  over  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stales.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  which  obligations  are  author- 
ized from  the  fund  by  this  sub.seclion.  the 
fund  shall  cease  to  exist  and  any  amount 
then  remaining  in  the  fund  shall  be  deposit 
ed  in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

■■'8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub.section. 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
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forced  or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

■•(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture,  proceeding; 

"(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing: or 

"(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  Section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.". 

8.  Juveniles  as  Adults."  relating  to  the  use 
and  confidentiality  of  juvenile  records: 

On  page  378.  delete  line  12  through  line  4 
on  page  379.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  1202.  Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  iiOSK.  I'se  of  juvenile  records 

"(a)  Throughout  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the 
records  shall  be  safeguarded  from  disclosure 
to  unauthorized  persons.  The  records  shall 
be  released  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances: 

"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law: 

"(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court: 

"(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency; 

"(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 
of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitte(l  by  the  court; 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security;  and 

■(6)  inquiries  from  any  victim  of  such  ju- 
venile delinquency,  or  if  the  victim  is  de- 
creased from  the  immediate  family  of  such 
victim,  related  to  the  final  disposition  of 
such  juvenile  by  the  court  in  accordance 
with  .section  5037. 

Unless  otherwi.se  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  juvenile  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  for  infor- 
mation is  related  to  an  application  for  em- 
ployment, license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 
or  privilege.  Repon.ses  to  such  Inquiries 
shall  not  be  different  from  respon.ses  made 
about  persons  who  have  never  been  involved 
in  a  delinquency  proceeding. 

"(b)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenile  shall  inform  the  juvenile, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing  in 
clear  and  nontechnical  language,  of  rights 
relating  to  his  juvenile  record. 

"(c)  During  the  cour.se  of  any  ju\enile  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  information  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which 
are  obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 
an  official  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court 
or  an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  in- 
directly to  anyone  other  than  the  judge, 
counsel  for  the  juvenile  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  others  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  juvenile  records. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  juvenile  is  found  guilty 
of  committing  an  act  which  if  committed  by 
an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime  of 
violence  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841.  952(a).  or  955  or  959  of  title  21.  such  ju- 
venile shall  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Except  a  juvenile  described  in  sub- 
section (f),  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 


a  juvenile  who  is  not  prosecuted  as  an  adult 
shall  be  made  available  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Fingerprints  and  photographs  of  a 
juvenile  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  manner  applicable 
to  adult  defendants. 

"(e)  Unless  a  juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  pro.secuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  nor  picture  of  any  juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  in  connection  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding. 

■(f)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  been  found  guilty  of  commit- 
ting an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  crime  of  violence  or  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  841.  952(ai.  955.  or 
959  of  title  21.  the  court  shall  tran.smit  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Identi- 
fication Division,  the  information  concern- 
ing the  adjudications,  including  name,  date 
of  adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and  sen- 
tence, along  with  the  notation  that  the  mat- 
ters were  juvenile  adjudications.". 

9.  Amendment  to  Title  XI.  S.  1762.  relat- 
ing to  18  U.S.C.  219: 

On  page  375.  after  line  15.  in.sert  a  new 
Part  J  as  follows: 

Part  J- 18  U.S.C.  219  Amendment 

Sec  1116.  Section  219  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  'an  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  public  offi- 
cial"; and 

(9)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  "For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

■Public  official"  means  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either 
before  or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  or  per.son  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  branch  of  Government, 
thereof,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  any  official  function,  under  or  by  author- 
ity of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
branch  of  Government,  or  a  juror. 

10.  Amendment  to  Title  VII,  S.  1762,  'Sur- 
plus Federal  Property  Amendments:" 

On  page  301,  at  the  end  of  line  2.  in.sert 
"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
any  surplus  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  March  1,  1982,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  was  suitable  for 
transfer  or  conveyance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
transferee  for  any  monetary  consideration 
paid  to  the  United  Stales  for  such  transfer 
or  conveyance." 

11.  Amendments  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762.  "Jus- 
tice Assistance:" 

On  page  253.  after  line  15.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(7)  an  assurance  that  the  Slate  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  units 
of  general  local  government  in  the  State 
and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  Section  501." 

On  page  257,  after  line  2,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(5)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  the  State  shall  make  every  effort 
to  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
and  combinations  thereof,  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  available  funds." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI,  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

12.  On  page  250,  line  9,  insert  after  "ers:" 
the  following: 


.Wx.i'nibcr  J,  1.983 

"(12)  with  respect  to  cases  involving 
career  criminals  and  violent  crime,  expedite 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  reform 
sentencing  practices  and  procedures,  and 
improve  court  system  management,": 

■On  page  250,  line  10,  strike  •(12)"  and 
insert  ■(13)". 

On  page  257.  strike  lines  16  through  1( 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "within  such  State 
giving  priority  to  those  jurisdictions  with 
greatest  need.".  „ 

13  Amendment  to  Title  II.  S.  1762.  "Sen- 
tencing Reform."  relating  to  the  collection 
of  criminal  fines: 

On  page  40.  between  lines  19  and  ZO. 
in.sert  the  following: 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  .shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 

On  page  42  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court -establishetl 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On    page   49.    line    13.   after   ■defendant 
insert   ■.  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impo.se". 

On  page  50.  .strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  TIME  AND  Method  of  PAVMENT.-Pay- 

menl  of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 

court   at  the  time  of  .sentencing— 

••(1)  requires  payment  by  a  dale  certain:  or 

"(2)  establishes  an  in.stallmenl  schedule, 

the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 

the  court."  ,  .„   . 

On  page  51.  between  lines  9  and  10.  in.sert 

the  following; 

■■(g)  Responsibility  To  Provide  Current 
ADDBESS.-At  the  time  of  impo.sition  of  the 
fine  the  court  shall  order  the  per.son  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 

court. 

■•(h)  Stay  ok  Fine  Pending  Appeals.- 
Unless  exceptional  circum.stances  exi.st,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay- 

■■(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  depo.sit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or  ,      j     , 

■■(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  di.ssipating  as.s(^ts 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendants  fine  obligation. 

(1)  Delinquent  Fine.-A  fine  is  udin- 
quent  if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due,  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule.  . 

■■(j)  Default.-A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
anv  installment  schedule. 

On  page  51,  .strike  out  line  10  through  line 
7  on  page  52  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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••S:i.i7:!.  Modifii-almn  nr  rimi>Mi>n  iil  lini' 

■■(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Re- 
mission.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  .sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  lime  petition  the  court  for- 

■■(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
st3.nc^s'  or 

••(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or  . 

•■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence  was   originally    imposed,    unless   that 
court     transfers     jurisdiction     to     another 
court   The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  ot 

the  fine. 

■(b)  Order- OF  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion -If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
On  page  63,  line  18.  strike  out  and  . 
On  page  63.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

■■(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  ihe  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pav  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked:  and 

On  page  63.  line  19,  strike  out  •(g)     and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■(h)". 

On  page  67,  after  li.ie  12,  strike  the  item 
relating  to  section  3613,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
•3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
"3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
"3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  2  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Disposition  of  PAYMENT.-The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

••(b)  Certification  of  Imposition. -II  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  impo.sed.  modified,  or 
remitted  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General- 
••(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 


2)  his  current  address; 
■•(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 
••(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 
"(5)  any  installment  schedule: 
•■(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 

and  .      . 

(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 

and  unpaid. 

On  page  68.  line  20.  strike  out  "(b)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(c)". 

On  page  68.  after  line  26.  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

•■(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency. - 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572(i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent.  ,.,.  ^      ,„ 

"(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  .section  3572(j), 
the  Attornev  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

■•(f)  Interest,  Monetary  Penalties  fop 
Delinquency,  and  Default —Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties. 

•■(i)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  interest  at  the  rale 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  dav  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sunis 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

■■(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines -Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause.' 

On  page  69.  strike  out  line  1  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


•<!;t613.    Civil    remedies    for    salisfartion    of    an 

unpaid  fine" 

On  page  71.  after  line  23  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  insert  the  following: 
•S.1611.  ResentencinK  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

••(a)  RESENTENCING.-Subject  to  the  provi- 
.sions  of  subsection  (b).  if  a  defendant  know- 
inglv  fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 

"^"^(b)  IMPRISONMENT.-The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 

'"•"n  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine: 

"'^•■(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"S  :t6l.).    Criminal  default 

•Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 
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On  page  79,  line  2.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "No  prisoner  shall  be  released 
on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner  agrees 
to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule,  not  to 
exceed  two  years  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed  for  the 
offense  committed  by  such  prisoner". 

On  page  133.  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  134.  line  12.  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and". 

On  page  134.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

On  page  138.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  227.  <a)(l>  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  Genera!,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  be  in  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 

"CHAPTER        228-IMPOSITION.        PAY 

MENT.  AND  COLLECTION  OF  PINES 
•Sec. 

■"3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 
"3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 
"3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3594.  Certification  and  notification. 
"3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  deli- 

quency.  and  default. 
"3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
"3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
"3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
"3599.  Criminal  default. 

"!j:i.5!tl.  ImpuHition  of  a  fine 

"(a)  Pactors  to  be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Fine. -The  court,  in  determining 
whether  to  mipose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider - 


"(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and.  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose; 

"(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration; 

•<4i  If  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 
"<5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 
"(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

"(3)  appealed;  a  judgment   of  conviction 
that  includes  such  a  sentence  constitutes  a 
final  judgment  for  all  other  purposes. 
"S  .'J.Wa.  Payment  i>f  a  Tine,  drlinqurnrv  and  df- 
fault 

"(a)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing- 
"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
ment -  If  a  fine  Is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unle.ss  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

■(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  m  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

■(d)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeal.— 
Unle.s,s  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay  — 

"(I)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  e.scrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

■•(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  di.ssipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  .sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant  s  fine  obligation. 

•(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  Including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 


"(f)  Default.— A  fine  Is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

"S,'JiJ9.3.  .Modinralion  or  rrmiiixion  of  fine 

■(a)  F*etition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  .sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■•(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

■iB)  a  remLssion  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

■■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 

Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  impo.sed.  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (I),  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exi.st.  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

■(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.-If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"S  3,594.  C'ertiriralion  and  noliflralion 

(a)  Disposition  of  Payment —The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

"(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  impo.sed.  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  Imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  — 

■■(  I )  the  name  of  t  he  person  fined; 

■■(2)  his  current  addre.ss; 

■'(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

■■(5)  any  installment  .schedule; 

■■i6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  tne  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

■■(c)  Responsibility  for  Collec-tion  — The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

■(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency. — 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 35921  e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent. 


by  certified   mail,  to  inform   him   that   the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

■■(ei  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  day.s  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
b<  in  d<  fault  as  provided  in  section  3592(f). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

"ti  :!.')yi     lnlfr»-t.    mimcUirv     pin;ilin-    U<r    riilin- 
quenc>.  and  dfiaul! 

Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

(1)  Interest —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

"(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.  — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  penally  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause 
"<s  .■1596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  ..t  :in 
unpaid  finr 
n  1  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  hen  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
properly  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  lime  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

"(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

•(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  .section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person  s  prop- 
erly subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  .section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
properly  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  lime  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

"(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions —The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331  6334  through  6336.  6337(a).  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
use  6323.  6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a).  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  lo  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean    the  Attorney  General.' 


and    references    in    those    sections    to     lax 
shall  be  construed  lo  mean  fine'. 

"(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien —A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  Stale  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  a.s  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f )(1  )< A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

•■(e)  Altebn.ative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  properly  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

■■(f)  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable- 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

"§  3.597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pa>  a  Tint 
"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ib).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

■■(b)  Imprisonment— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

■■(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

"(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives lo  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 

"§3598.  Slaliili   u1  liniFi,iIiiin~ 

'■(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires. - 

"(1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment; 

■(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

■■(b)  The  period  .set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(f), 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(  1)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b). 
6503(c).  6503(f).  6503(i).  or  7508(a)(  1  )(I )).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 
"S  3.')99.  Criminal  default 

•Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  lo  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.'. 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ■May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
.sponsible."  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba 
tion.". 


(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  iriserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

The  defendant  s  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
lo  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.  ". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

He  shall  kc  p  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  lo  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and, 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  lo  adhere  lo  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense.  ". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  parole"  the  following:  ■or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
davs  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■3565.  Repealed.' 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  ■(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

14.  Amendment  lo  Title  X.  Part  B.  S.  1762. 
■Solicitation  to  Commit  a  Crime  of  Vio- 
lence." 

On  page  320.  line  3.  delete  crime  of  vio- 
lence" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  felony 
that  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  for<:e 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another". 

15.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762.  'Jus- 
tice Assistance,"  relating  to  rural  crime: 

On  page  236,  line  23,  delete  "successful.  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "successful; ". 

On  page  236,  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(6)  developing  improved  strategies  for 
rural  areas  lo  better  utilize  their  dispersed 
resources  in  combatting  crime,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  violent  crime,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  crime  prevention.  " 

On  page  245.  line  13.  insert  "rural  crime.  " 
after  "quents.  ": 

On  page  250.  after  line  9.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(12)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  lo  assist  Stale  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
in  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  crime  prevention;". 
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On  page  250.  line  10.  delete  '(12)  anu 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  ( 13)": 

On  page  291.  line  3,  after  ■criminals." 
insert  In  rural  areas  such  training  shall 
emphasize  effective  use  of  regional  re- 
sources and  improving  coordination  among 
criminal  justice  personnel  in  different  areas 
and  in  different  levels  of  government.". 

16.  Amendment  relating  to  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Justice  Assistance  part 
of  S.  1762  (Title  VI): 

On  page  262.  line  24,  delete  "3"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one-half". 

On  page  262.  line  25.  delete  the  Common 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

On  page  263.  line  4.  delete  97"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "ninety-eight  and  one-half". 

On  page  264.  line  17,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

17.  Amendment  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762,  "Jus- 
tice Assistance:" 

On  page  300,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  1028  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  in 
identification  documents,  as  defined  in  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to: 

"(1)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  identification  systems  by  providing 
information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities:  and 

"(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  after  consultation  with  Feder- 
al. State,  local,  and  international  i.ssuing  au- 
thorities, and  concerned  groups,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  legislation  on 
Federal  identification  systems.  Such  legisla- 
tion shall— 

( 1 )  give  due  consideration  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  persons  who  are  the  subject 
of  any  identification  system; 

(2)  recommend  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  misu.se  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  personal  identifica- 
tion information;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  identification  in- 
formation as  authorized  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  Executive  order  of  the  President  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  a  second  group 
of  amendments  to  S.  1762  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record.  The  group  consists  of 
substantive  amendments  by  seven  Sen- 
ators. These  have  the  approval  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  we  anticipate 
that  they  will  be  offered  and  approved 
en  bloc  without  debate  when  the  bill  is 
considered.  I  submit  them  and  a  set  of 
explanations,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanations  of  Amendments 

1.  On  page  132.  lines  8  through  10  The 
reference  to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  is  outdated 
becau.se  that  Act  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act. 


;;.  Uti  pLif  '.'Si.  iinr  u  1  ni>  iiiiii  luinirm 
restores  three  words  that  were  inadvertent- 
ly omitted. 

3.  On  page  329.  line  14.  This  amendment 
includes  United  States  Magistrates  in  18 
U.S.C.  1114  and  thus  brings  this  part  of  the 
bill  in  conformity  with  Title  X.  Part  G. 

4.  Explanation  of  amrndments  to  Labor 
Racketeering  Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of 
S.  1762.  to  conform  this  title  to  the  analo- 
gous provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  labor 
racketeering  bill.  S.  336: 

The  Judiciary  Committee  Report  on  the 
labor  racketeering  amendments  of  S.  1762 
(Title  VIII)  notes  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  provision  regarding  law  enforct'ment 
authority  of  the  Labor  Department  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  1762.  the  provisions  of  Title 
VIII  are  identical  to  S.  336  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0  on  June  20.  1983 
(S  Rep.  No.  98-225,  297,  n.  1).  The  following 
minor  amendments  are  nece.ssary.  however, 
to  make  these  provisions  identical.  A  set  of 
technical  amendments  is  also  needed  to  re- 
flect correct  .section  numbers. 

On  page  306.  line  22.  Under  present  law. 
persons  who  have  been  disbarred  from  serv- 
ing in  certain  labor  or  management  organi- 
zation positions  or  pension  or  benefit  plan 
positions  by  virtue  of  conviction  for  certain 
crimes  may  obtain  relief  from  disbarment 
either  (A)  upon  restoration  of  citizenship 
rights  revoked  as  a  result  of  the  conviction 
or  (B)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Parole 
Commission  that  the  person's  service  in  one 
of  the  designated  positions  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  applicable 
disbarment  statute.  Both  S.  1762  and  S.  336 
increase  the  possible  period  of  disbarment 
under  the  ERISA  and  LMRDA  statutes 
from  five  to  ten  years,  but  also  allow  the 
sentencing  court  to  reduce  the  period  to  a 
minimum  of  five  years.  S.  336  makes  it  clear 
that  relief  by  the  sentencing  court  is  a  sepa- 
rate avenue  in  addition  to  the  existing  bases 
for  relief.  However.  S.  1762.  by  virtue  of  its 
use  of  ■  and  "  rather  than  "or  "  (as  is  used  in 
S.  336).  makes  it  appear  that  relief  from  the 
sentencing  court  is  available  only  if  one  of 
the  two  existing  bases  for  relief,  restoration 
of  rights  or  a  favorable  determination  by 
the  Parole  Commission,  is  also  met.  More- 
over, relief  under  one  of  the  two  existing 
bases  docs  not  appear  to  be  independently 
available. 

Thus,  as  presently  formulated.  S.  1762s 
amendments  to  29  U.S.C.  1111  and  504  not 
only  increase  the  possible  period  of  disbar- 
ment, but  also  appear  to  make  relief  from 
disbarment  more  difficult  (or  at  least  proce- 
durally more  complex)  than  under  current 
law.  There  is  no  indication  that  such  a 
result  was  ever  intended.  Instead,  authority 
for  the  trial  court  to  reduce  the  ten-year 
period  to  one  not  le.ss  than  five  years  was 
added  to  accommodate  situations  in  which 
the  new  ten-year  period  might  not  be  merit- 
ed under  the  facts  of  a  particular  ca.se.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
amended  S.  336  to  achieve  this  result  and 
preserve  the  other  a>t-nues  of  relief  provid- 
ed under  current  law  (S.  Rep.  No.  98-83). 
This  amendment  to  section  802  of  the  bill, 
which  amends  the  disbarment  provision  of 
ERISA  (29  U.S.C.  1111).  is  identical  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  included  in  S.  336  as 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate.  An  identical  amend- 
ment to  the  disbarment  provision  of  the 
LMRDA  (29  U.S.C.  504)  is  set  out  below 

On  page  310.  line  15.  This  amendment 
brings  this  provision  of  S.  1762  into  con- 
formity with  the  analogous  provision  of  S. 
336.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the  disbarment 


l)r()\  ision  of  the  LMRDA  does  not  apply  to  a 
convicted  person's  mere  membership  in  a 
labor  organization.  The  purpo.se  of  the  dis- 
barment provision  is  to  deny  to  persons  con- 
victed of  certain  serious  crimes  the  ability  to 
serve  in  decision-making  or  fiduciary  posi- 
tions within  a  labor  organization.  It  is  not 
intended  to  deny  union  membership  to  such 
persons.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  added  language  to  S.  336 
to  clarify  this  issue.  This  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 803  of  S.  1762  is  identical  to  that  made 
toS.  336. 

On  page  310.  line  23.  This  amendment  to 
the  disbarment  provision  of  the  LMRDA  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  of  the  analo- 
gous ERISA  disbarment  provision,  discussed 
above.  (Amendment  No.  1.) 

On  page  312,  lines  7  and  8.  The  reference 
to  "employee  benefit  plan"  is  inappropriate 
in  this  part  of  the  bill,  since  it  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  LMRDA  (29  U.S.C.  504)  which 
does  not  encompa.ss  employee  benefit  plans. 
The  amendment  brings  this  provision  of  S. 
1762  into  conformity  with  the  analogous 
provision  of  S.  336  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate. 

On  page  313,  line  1;  On  page  313,  line  2; 
On  page  313,  line  11.  These  are  technical 
amendments  to  .section  804  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  correct  references  to  other  sec- 
lions  of  Title  VHI  of  S.  1762.  (In  the  "Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983"  as 
introduced,  the  labor  racketeering  amend- 
ments appeared  as  Title  XI;  in  S.  1762.  as  re- 
ported, they  appear  as  Title  VIII.) 

5.  Explanation  of  proposed  Part  J,  Title 
X,  S.  1762  requiring  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  its  Internal  Operations 
Guidelines.  At  the  end  of  the  bill: 

This  amendment  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  Congress  on  a  number 
of  i.ssues  concerning  defendants'  use  of  De- 
partment of  Justice  internal  operating 
guidelines  in  challenging  the  legality  of  in- 
dictments. The  Attorney  General  is  asked  to 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  violations  of 
such  guidelines  are  invoked  as  the  basis  for 
due  process  challenges  to  prosecutions  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  courts  sustain  such 
challenges.  Further,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  report  on  mi-asures  taken  to 
ensure  that  internal  operating  guidelines 
are  followed  and  on  the  advi.sability  of  new 
legislation  in  the  area. 

6.  Explanation  of  amendment  to  Title  XII. 
Part  F.  of  S.  1762  to  permit  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  to  credit  to  its  ap- 
propriations account  fees,  commissions,  and 
expenses  collected  for  service  of  process  and 
other  similar  activities: 

On  page  385.  after  line  21.  The  United 
States  Marshals  Service  collects  fees  and 
commissions  for  litigation-related  .services 
that  It  performs  such  as  .service  of  civil  proc- 
ess and  executions  against  property  to  satis- 
fy civil  judgments.  However,  the  Marshals 
Service  is  not  permitted  to  credit  the.se  fees 
and  commissions  to  their  appropriations  ac- 
count. The  Department  of  Justice  Authori- 
zation bill.  S.  1192.  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  amended  sec- 
tion .568  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  to 
allow  the  Marshals  Service  to  credit  to  its 
appropriations  account  fees  and  expenses 
collected  "for  the  service  of  civil  proce.ss.  in- 
cluding complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas, 
and  similar  process".  This  amendment  also 
adds  .such  authority  to  28  U.S.C.  568.  Unlike 
the  authorization  bill,  however,  it  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Marshals  Service  may  also 
credit  to  its  appropriation  account  fees  and 
commissions  collected  from  private  litigants 
for  the  performance  of  such  services  as  sei- 


zures, levies,  and  sales  associated  with  judi- 
cial orders  of  execution. 

7  Explanation  of  amendments  to  sections 
309  and  310  of  S.  1762  to  sub.stitute  a  unified 
Department  of  Justice  Forfeiture  Fund  for 
the  present  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund: 

On  page  165.  line  22.  Technical  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  166.  Section  310  of  S.  1762  now 
amends  title  21  to  create  a  Drug  Assets  For- 
feiture Fund,  make  up  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  forfeitures  of  drug-related  assets,  from 
which  moneys  could  be  made  available 
through  the  appropriations  proce.ss  to 
defray  the  Justice  Department's  expenses  in 
seizing  and  forfeiting  property  under  the 
drug  laws.  (A  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  is 
established  in  section  317  of  the  bill.)  The 
rationale  of  the  fund  is  that  moneys  from 
profitable  forfeitures  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  expenses  in  unprofitable  for- 
feitures. Currently,  forfeiture  "profits"  go 
to  the  Treasury,  while  "losses"  must  be 
borne  out  of  agency  budgets. 

The  seizure  and  forfeiture  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  funding 
problems  associated  with  tho.se  activities, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  forfeitures  of 
drug  related  a.ssets.  For  example,  a  recent 
GAO  report  focused  on  the  need  for  better 
management  of  conveyances  seized  by  both 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(as  well  as  the  Custom.s  Service)  and  pointed 
to  the  need  for  improved  funding  mecha- 
nisms for  both  these  agencies'  seizure  and 
forfeiture  activities.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  also  responsible  for  all  judicial 
civil  forfeitures  as  well  as  criminal  forfeit- 
ures under  the  RICO  statutes.  Mor(>over. 
the  Department  recently  concluded  after  an 
anal.vsis  of  its  current  activities  that  a  cen- 
tralized program  of  a.s.set  management  was 
neces.sarv  to  combat  present  inefficiencies 
in  storing,  managing,  safeguarding,  and  dis- 
posing of  forfeitable  assets.  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  Department  of  Justices  forfeiture 
fund  should  match  its  broad  forfeiture  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  amendment  to  section  310  of  the  bill 
takes  the  model  of  the  existing  Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund  and  expands  it  into  a  uni- 
fied Department  of  Justice  Forfeiture 
Fund"  that  enconipa.sses  all  forfeiture  ac- 
tivities under  laws  enforced  or  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Al.so.  the  uni- 
fied fund  is  consi-stent  with  a  co.st-efficent 
centralized  assets  management  program 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  Like  the 
Drug  A.ssets  Forfeiture  Fund  now  appearing 
in  the  bill,  the  new  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished on  a  trial  four-year  basis. 

The  language  establishing  the  proposed 
unified  fund  is  to  appear  as  a  new  section 
524(c)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
pre.senl  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  ap- 
pears in  title  21.  The  amendment  to  .section 
309(b)  simply  reflects  the  placement  of  the 
new  unified  fund.  a.ssuring  that  net  pro- 
ceeds of  forfeiture  under  the  drug  laws  are 
deposited  in  the  unified  fund  established  in 
title  28  The  amendment  to  .section  310  re- 
places the  current  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund  with  the  proposed  unified  Department 
of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  drug  fund  and  the  pro- 
posed unified  fund  arc  the  following: 

(1)  While  the  Drug  As.sets  Forfeiture 
Fund  applies  only  to  civil  and  criminal  for- 
feitures of  drug-related  assets  under  title  21. 
United  States  Code,  the  unified  fund  applies 
to  all  forfeitures  under  "any  law  enforced  or 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." Similar  language  is  used  to  define  the 


scope  of  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  es- 
tablished in  section  317  of  the  bill  (i.e.. 
laws  enforced  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  Customs  Service").  The  addi- 
tion of  a  new  paragraph  (8)  at  the  end  of 
the  fund  provision  provides  that  such  for- 
feitures include:  "(A)  any  criminal  forfeit- 
ure proceeding:  (B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeit- 
ure proceeding:  or  (C)  any  civil  administra- 
tive forfeiture  proceeding  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice." 

i2)  The  one  respect  in  which  the  funds 
provisions  are  not  expanded  to  encompass 
all  DOJ  forfeitures  is  its  authorization  of 
fund  moneys  to  pay  awards  for  information 
or  a.ssistance  leading  to  a  forfeiture.  The 
current  provision,  now  limited  to  cases  in- 
volving drug-related  forfeitures,  is  expanded 
only  with  respect  to  RICO  forfeitures.  The 
primary  need  for  significant  forfeiture  re- 
wards occurs  in  the  area  of  large-scale  crimi- 
nal activity,  such  as  racketeering  and  drug 
trafficking.  Moreover,  for  many  other  types 
of  forfeitures,  reward  authority  is  available 
through  incorporation  of  the  customs 
•moiety"  authority.  (The  cu.stoms  "moicly  ' 
provision  is  the  reason  awards  payments  are 
not  among  the  authorized  purposes  of  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund.). 

(3)  Because  the  bill  uses  both  award"  and 
"reward"  to  refer  to  payments  with  respect 
to  assistance  or  information  leading  to  a  for- 
feiture, the  term  award"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  "reward"'  for  purposes  of  consist- 

I'lcy.  ^_^ 

(4)  Because  of  the  enlargement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  unified  fund  over  those  of  the 
drug  fund,  the  authorization  ceilings  are 
doubled. 

(5)  Appropriate  references  to  authoriza- 
tion of  "Obligations"  rather  than  of  appro- 
priations" are  substituted  in  paragraph  (7). 
This  change  gives  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice neces.sary  statutory  authority  to  spend 
moneys  appropriated  from  the  fund,  au- 
thoritv  not  provided  simply  by  authorizing 
appropriations.  Target  spending  levels  are 
retained  however,  and  it  remains  clear  that 
availabilitv  of  fund  moneys  for  expenditure 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  is  still  strictly 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process.  (See 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  fund  provision.) 

(6)  New  language  has  been  in.serted  in 
paragraph  (7)  to  address  the  problem  of 
start-up  money  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  years  for  which  the  fund  is  author- 
ized. As  currently  drafted,  the  fund  is  re- 
duced to  a  balance  of  zero  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  with  no  carry-over  permit- 
ted into  the  next  fiscal  year.  Thus,  despite 
the  fact  that  obligations  of  a  certain 
amount  are  authorized  for  the  next  year,  in 
the  earlv  part  of  that  next  fiscal  year,  there 
will  be  little  in  the  fund  to  meet  expen.ses 
accruing  at  a  constant  level.  The  amend- 
ment permits  a  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
fi.scal  year  of  amounts  necessary  to  meet 
outstanding  obligations  and  amounts  that 
have  been  authorized  for  obligation  in  the 
next  year.  Any  remaining  fund  balances, 
however,  would  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

8  Explanation  of  amendments  to  Title 
XII.  Part  A.  of  S.  1762  relating  to  the  use 
and  confidentiality  of  juvenile  records: 

Page  378.  line  12.  Under  current  law.  all 
juvenile  records  mu.st  be  sealed  and  can  be 
released  only  by  court  order:  this  gives  a 
judge  the  discretion  to  deny  a  legitimate  re- 
quest or  at  least  delay  acting.  Therefore, 
courts  and  prosecutors  generally  do  not 
have  access  to  the  records  of  younger  crimi- 
nals to  aid  in  charging,  bail,  plea  bargaining, 
and   sentencing    decisions.    In   effect,   then. 


many  juveniles  are  already  career  criminals 
but  get  a  clean  slate  at  age  18. 

These  amendments  would  make  access  to 
juvenile  records  automatic  for  courts,  law 
enforcement  authorities,  and  other  qualify- 
ing persons.  Moreover,  after  a  juveniles 
second  delinquency  adjudication  for  a 
felony  crime  of  violence  or  drug  offense,  re- 
quire transmittal  of  the  information  to  the 
FBI. 

9.  On  page  375.  after  line  15.  This  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  intent  of  18  USC  §  219  by 
.substituting  the  words  "public  official"  for 
"officer  or  employee"  thereby  maintaining 
consistency  with  18  USC  §  201  (Bribery  of 
Public  Officials  and  Witnes.ses). 

10.  On  page  301.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  This 
amendment  provides  for  reimbursement  to 
State  and  local  governments  that  have 
bought  surplus  property  for  correctional 
purposes  from  the  Federal  government 
during  the  limited  period  preceding  enact- 
ment of  this  surplus  property  donation  pro- 
vision for  such  property.  This  is  intended  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  that 
plan  to  acquire  surplus  Federal  property 
through  purchase  not  to  delay  their  acquisi- 
tion merely  because  legislation  is  pending 
that    woul(i   donate   such   property   to   the 

11.  On  page  253.  after  line  15.  This  amend- 
ment requires  a  State  to  include  in  its  grant 
application  assurances  that  the  needs  of 
local  government  have  been  considered,  and 
the  local  initiative  in  the  development  of 
programs  has  been  encouraged. 

On  page  257.  after  line  2.  This  amendment 
makes  clear  to  the  States  that  as  much 
grant  money  as  po.ssible  is  to  be  distributed 
to  local  units  of  government. 

12.  On  page  250.  line  9.  This  authorizes 
grants  to  stales  for  programs  to  improve 
court  management  of  cases  involving  violent 
crime  and  career  criminals.  In  short,  states 
would  be  allowed  to  .spend  block  grant  funds 
on  this  type  of  program  in  addition  to  the 
twelve  alreadv  in  the  legislation. 

On  page  250.  line  10.  Technical  amend- 

On  page  257.  lines  16  and  17.  This  amends 
the  section  that  requires  block  grant  funds 
for  which  the  state  does  not  qualify  to  be 
distributed  to  local  units  of  government 
within  that  state.  The  present  provision 
allows  distribution  to  localities  "on  the  basis 
of  criteria  to  be  eslabli.shed."  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  broad  criterion  for 
distribution  of  funds.  This  does  not  limit 
the  Attorney  Generals  discretion:  it  simply 
requires  him  to  give  priority  to  those  juris- 
dictions with  greatest  need. 

13  This  amendment  incorporates  S.  1976. 
the  Criminal  Fine  Collection  Act.  intro- 
duced October  19.  1983.  by  Senators  Percy 
and  Thurmond,  into  Title  II  of  S.  1762.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  improve 
the  collection  of  criminal  fines  and  other- 
wise make  the  fine  sanction  an  effective  sen- 
tencing alternative. 

14.  On  page  320.  line  3.  Part  B  of  Title  X 
is  designed  to  criminalize  the  offense  of  so- 
licitation to  commit  a  federal  crime  of  vio- 
lence. This  amendment  is  intended  to  avoid 
any  possible  concern  that  such  an  offense 
might  impinge  on  constitutionally  protected 
speech  petition,  and  a.s.sembly  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment  by  limiting  Section 
1003  to  "felonies  that  have  as  an  element 
the  use,  attempted  use,  or  threatened  use  of 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proper- 
ty of  another." 

"  15  This  amendment  emphasizes  the  need 
to  focus  on  rural  crime  in  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance title  of  S.  1762  by  ( 1 )  specifying  rural 
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crime  as  a  target  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects:  (2)  requiring  the 
gathering  and  promulgation  of  rural  crime 
statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics; 
(3)  authorizing  and  encouraging  federal 
matching  grants  for  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  programs  to  assist  state  and 
local  authorities  with  the  fight  on  rural 
crime;  and  <4)  clarifying  specific  rural  crime 
goals  for  FBI-assisted  local  and  regional 
training  programs  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

16.  Explanation  of  amendment  relating  to 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Title  VI  of  S. 
1782 

Iht  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  treat 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
Title  VI.  Part  G.  •Criminal  Justice  Facili- 
ties." Puerto  Rico  is  treated  as  a  state 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  Title.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  conforms  Part  G  to 
the  rest  of  the  Title.  The  amendment  also 
adjusts  from  3  percent  to  I'v  percent  the  al- 
lotment of  money  for  renovation  and  con- 
struction of  criminal  justice  facilities  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  each 
fiscal  year.  The  decrease  reflects  the  remov- 
al of  Puerto  Rico  from  this  group  of  islands. 

On  page  262.  line  24.  This  amendment 
provides  for  up  to  one  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  annually  for  the 
renovation  and  construction  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice facilities  to  be  allotted  to  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

On  page  262.  line  25.  This  amendment  de- 
letes Puerto  Rico  from  the  list  of  islands 
originally  eligible  for  an  amount  of  up  to 
three  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  an- 
nually for  the  renovation  and  construction 
of  criminal  justice  families. 

On  page  263.  line  4.  Technical  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  264.  line  17.  This  amendment  re- 
moves Puerto  Rico  from  the  list  Si  lands  not 
to  be  considered  as  States  for  the  purpose  of 
Section  704. 

On  page  300.  between  lines  7  and  8. 

17.  This  amendment  directs  the  various 
federal  agencies  and  departments  utilizing 
federal  identification  systems  to  scrutinize, 
make  recommendations,  and  implement 
changes  in  current  identification  systems. 
The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  federal  identification 
policy  providing  for  positive  identification 
of  persons  holding  federal  identification 
documents.  The  amendment  also  directs  the 
President  within  three  years  of  enactment 
of  this  act  and  upon  consultation  with  vari- 
ous groups  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  with  regard  to  Federal  I.D. 
systems. 

UNIFORM  SINGLE  FINANCIAL 
AUDIT  ACT  OF  1983 


McCLURE (FOR  DURENBERGER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2482 

.Mr  Mifl.rRt:  lor  Mr.  DUREN- 
BKKiiKH  1  propo.srd  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1510,  to  establish  uniform 
audit  requirements  for  Slate  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  other  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 


On  page  17.  line  22.  strike  out  "Financial  ". 

On  page  18.  line  2.  strike  out    'financial". 

On  page  18.  in  the  matter  between  lines  2 
and  3.  insert  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 7508  the  following: 

■"7509.  Responsibilities  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

On  page  18.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "and 
nonprofit  organizations  ". 

On  page  18,  line  14,  strike  out  "and  non- 
profit organizations  ". 

On  page  18.  line  15.  strike  out  "other". 

On  page  18.  line  15.  insert  "from  such  gov- 
ernments"  before  the  semicolon. 

On  page  'R  line  19.  strike  out  "to". 

On  page  18.  line  19.  strike  out  ■audit". 

On  page  IB.  line  19.  insert  'for  the  con- 
duct of  single  audits"  after  "chapter". 

On  page  19.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "from 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation""  and  insert 
"after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter"". 

On  page  19.  line  3.  strike  out  "to  have 
Federal  agencies  and  departments""  and 
insert  "have  executive  agencies". 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  out  "additional 
work"  and  insert  "work  in  addition  to  the 
single  audits  required  by  this  chapter". 

On  page  19.  strike  out  lines  9  through  24 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  "entity"  means  a  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ment or  a  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
from  a  State  or  local  government. 

"(2)  Federal  a.ssKtance"  means  any  assist- 
ance provided  by  an  executive  agency  to  an 
entity  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  property,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, interest  subsidies,  insurance,  work 
study  programs,  or  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services  for  the 
United  States,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  direct  Federal  cash  assistance  to 
individuals  or  insurance  or  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

On  page  20.  line  1,  strike  out  "(4)  Gener- 
ally" and  in.sert    (3)  "generally". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  out  "of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  20.  line  9.  strike  out  (5)  The 
term  independent'  and  insert  "(4)  "inde- 
pendent'" 

On  page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  (6)  The 
term"  and  insert  "(5)"". 

On  page  20,  line  18,  strike  out  "(7)  The 
term""  and  insert  "■(6)". 

On  page  20.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "or 
tribal  organization  as  defined  in  section 
7502(81" 

On  page  21.  line  1.  strike  out  •(8)"  and 
insert  "(7)"". 

On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  "(9)  "Local  " 
and  insert  "(S)  "local". 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  22  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(9)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(10)  Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

On  page  22,  line  3.  strike  out  '  "Recipi- 
ent" ""  and  insert  "  "recipient"  "". 

On  page  22.  line  5.  strike  out  ""  "Single  fi- 
nancial" '"  and  insert  '  "single" "'. 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  19  through  23 
and  insert  the  following: 

(13 1  cognizant  agency"  means  an  execu- 
tive agency  designated  by  the  Director  to 
coordinate  for  executive  agencies  the  per- 
formance of  any  work  described  in  section 
7504(c)  of  this  title  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  single  audit  required  by  section  7504(a) 
of  thl.s  title. 

On  page  23.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  'Fed- 
eral agency  and  department  "  and  insert  "ex- 
ecutive agency". 


On  page  23,  line  10.  strike  out   "financial". 

On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  out  "of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  23,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget"  and  Insert  "described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  Director". 

On  page  23.  line  14.  insert  "described  in 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  "  after  "regula- 
tions'". 

On  page  23.  line  15.  strike  out  "agencies 
and  departments"  and  insert  "executive 
agencies". 

On  page  23.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

On  page  23.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"Federal  agencies  and  departments'"  and 
insert  "executive  agencies". 

On  page  23.  line  19.  strike  out  "of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  through  line  12  on  page  24  and  insert 
the  following: 

"  (ci  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  the  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
and  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials,  shall 
establish  a  plan  of  action  to  assure  that 
single  audits  required  under  section  7504(a) 
of  this  title  are  conducted  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter  and  thereafter  in  accordance  with 
the  time  periods  prescribed  by  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials,  shall  establish  a  plan  of 
action  to  coordinate  the  performance  of  any 
work  de.scrlbed  in  section  7504(c)  of  this 
title  which  is  in  addition  to  the  single  audit 
required  by  section  7504(a)  of  this  title.  The 
plan  shall— 

"(I)  include  the  designation  of  the  appro- 
priate cognizant  agencies:  and 

"(2)  provide  that  any  additional  work  de- 
scribed in  section  7504(c)  of  this  title  which 
is  performed  for  or  by  an  executive  agency 
with  respect  to  an  entity  shall  be  coordinat- 
ed with,  to  the  extent  feasible,  and  rely 
upon,  the  single  audit  conducted  of  such 
entity  pursuant  to  section  7504(a)  of  this 
title. 

On  page  24.  line  16.  strike  out  "conduct" 
and  insert  "insure  that". 

On  page  24.  line  17.  strike  out  ""financial". 

On  page  24,  line  18,  insert  "is  conducted." 
before  the  period. 

On  page  24,  line  21.  insert  "(A)"  before 
"The". 

On  page  24.  line  23.  strike  out  "financiar'. 

On  page  24.  line  25,  strike  out  "The"  and 
insert  "Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  "". 

On  page  25.  line  I.  strike  out  "financial". 

On  page  25.  strike  out  lines  4  through  20 
and  mse.t  the  following: 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  expended  by 
an  entity  in  any  fi.scal  year  for  an  individual 
Federal  assistance  program  — 

"  (i)  exceeds  $30,000,000;  or 

"(ii)  does  not  exceed  $30,000,000.  but  does 
exceed  $500,000  or  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  expended  by 
the  entity  for  all  Federal  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams for  such  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
greater. 

a  single  audit  shall  be  conducted  of  the  indi- 
vidual Federal  program  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent and  in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

"(C)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  and  every  five  years 
thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
communicate  by  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 


the  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee   on    Government    Operations   of   the 
Hou.sf  of  R.'presenlat'.ves  \>,hether  the  pro- 
vi.'-ions   of   .subparagraph   i  B  i   of   this   para- 
graph .should  bf  modified  by  incrca-sins  the 
ihrcsholds  specified  in  such  subparagraph. 
On  page  26.  line  3.  strike  out     financial". 
On   page   26.   line  6.   strilte   out      grant    or 
program.""    and    insert       Federal    program. 
unless  such  individual  Federal  program   is 
required  to  be  tested  individually  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 
On  page  26.  line  7,  strike  out     financial"  . 
On  page  26,  line  10.  strike  out    financial". 
On  page  26.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  ■  fi- 
nancial". 
On  page  26.  line  16.  strike  out    financial  . 
On  page  26.  line  20.  strike  out    financial". 
On  page  26.  line  22.  Insert  a  period  after 
•  Inspection". 
On   page   26.   line   23   and   24.   strike  out 
Federal    agencies    and    departments"    and 
insert  "an  executive  agency". 
On  page  27.  line  2.  strike  out  "financial". 
On  page  27.  line  2.  insert  before  the  period 
a  comma  and  "or  determining  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  funds  by  the  recipient 
entity    are    in    accordance    with    applicable 
laws  and  regulations". 

On  page  27.  line  4  an  5.  strike  out  "the 
amount  provided  for  in  section  7504(aK5)" 
and  in.sert  "25.000". 

On  page  27  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departmenls"  and  insert 
"executive  agencies". 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  'program 
evaluations.  "  in  line  10.  strike  out  through 
the  period  in  line  12  and  insert  "and  pro- 
gram evaluations."". 

On  page  27.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
■  the  Federal  agencies  and  departments" 
and  insert     an  executive  agency". 

On  page  27.  line  15.  strike  out  "financial 
audit  "  and  insert  "audit  performed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ". 

On   page   27.   lines    16   and   17.   strike   out 
"the  Federal  Executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments" and  insert  "an  executive  agency". 
On  page  27.  line  19.  strike  out   "financiar". 
On  page  27,  beginning  with  "The"  in  line 
19.  strike  out  through  "department"  in  line 
20  and  in.sert    An  executive  agency  request- 
ing additional  work". 
On  pr.gt  "3,  line  4,  strike  out   "financial". 
On  page  28.  line  6.  strike  out  "in"  and 
insert  ""In"". 
On  page  28.  line  8.  strike  out  "financial  . 
On  page  28.  line   10,  insert    "a  direct  or" 
after  "provided  for  as"". 
On  page  28.  line  15.  strike  out  "financiar". 
On  page  28.  line  23,  strike  out  "financial". 
On  page  29.  line  22.  strike  out  "Federal 
agency  or  department"  and  insert    "execu- 
tive agency". 

On  page  30.  lines  2  through  4,  strike  out 
"of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  section  7503(c)  of  this  chapter". 

On  page  30,  line  5,  strike  out  "chapter" 
and  insert   "title"". 

On  page  30.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"and.  if  those  amounts  are  not  sufficient. 
then  to  any  other  available  Federal  assist- 
ance"". 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  through  line  20  on  page  31  and  insert 
the  following 


"S  TiiO".  Small  hu^ini-^^  inniirn- 

(a)  Small  business  concerns  and  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concerns  shall  have  the  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
performance  of  contracts  awarded  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  for  the 


conduct  of  single  audits   Each  entity  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  shall  — 

■iD  assure  that  small  business  concerns 
and  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns  are  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  for  the 
conduct  of  single  audits: 

••(2)  make  available  information  on  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  in  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits,  and  arrange 
schedules  for  such  audits,  in  a  manner 
v^hich  will  encourage  and  facilitate  partici- 
pation in  such  contracts  by  small  business 
concerns  and  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged small  business  concerns; 

■■(3)  consider,  in  awarding  a  contract  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  a  single  audit,  whether 
the  business  concerns  which  are  competing 
for  such  contract  intend  to  award  subcon- 
tracts to  small  business  concerns  and  social- 
ly and  economically  disadvantaged  small 
business  concerns; 

"(4)  encourage  the  award  of  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits  to  small 
business  concerns  and  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  small  business  concerns 
which  have  traditionally  audited  govern- 
ment programs,  and.  in  any  case  in  which 
such  an  award  is  not  possible,  assure  that 
such  concerns  are  given  consideration  for 
subcontracts  of  such  contracts: 

•■(5)  encourage  the  award  of  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits  to  consorti- 
ums of  small  business  concerns  and  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  any  case  in  which  such  a 
contract  is  too  large  to  be  performed  by  an 
individual  small  business  concern  or  an  indi- 
vidual socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged small  business  concern;  and 

■(6 1  use  the  services  and  assistance,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  executive  agencies  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  in  the  solicitation 
and  utilization  of  small  business  concerns 
and  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  for  the  conduct 
of  single  audits. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
(1)  the  term   small  business  concern'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act;  and 

■  (2)  the  term  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  small  business  concern"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  8(a)  of  such 
Act. 

On  page  31,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out 
•unless   this  section   is   expressly   referred 

to,"'. 

On  page  31,  line  23,  strike  out   "financial 

On  page  31,  line  24.  strike  out  "Act  "  and 
insert  "chapter  ". 

On  page  32.  insert  before  the  period  in 
line  2  a  comma  and  unless  the  provision  of 
law  establishing  the  requirement  for  such 
financial  audit  specifically  refers  to,  and  ex- 
empts such  financial  audit  from,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  ". 

On  page  32.  line  11.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  period  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

On    page   32.    between   lines    11    and    12. 
insert  the  following; 
"STSOy.   Ki -p..nMhilHit-   "i    tht    (  .iriip;  r..U.  r  (ien- 


resentatives  and  shall  review  provisions  re- 
quiring financial  audits  of  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  if  any.  which  are  contained 
in  such  bills  and  resolutions.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  that  a  bill  or  res- 
olution reported  to  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  contains  requirements 
for  financial  audits  of  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  specified  in  this  chapter,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  report  by  letter  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  (in  the  case  of  a  bill  or 
resolution  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate)  or  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  reported 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives)."". 

On  page  32.  line  7,  strike  out  "program- 
result""  and  insert  "program  results"". 

On  page  32.  beginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  through  line  14  on  page  34. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  es- 
tablish uniform  single  audit  requirements 
for  State  and  local  governments  who  receive 
Federal  assistance  and  for  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  from  such  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes."". 


eral 

"The  Comptroller  General  shall  monitor 
bills  and  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 


TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL OF  ELEANOR  ROOSE- 
VELT'S BIRTH 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  2483 
Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  "Wallop) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139)  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth;  as  follows: 

Strike  out   all   after  the   resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  First  Lady 
of  the  United  States  from  1933  to  1945.  was 
one  of  the  country's  great  First  Ladies; 

(2)  Born  into  wealth  and  privilege,  herself. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  nevertheless  worked  tire- 
lessly to  secure  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged Americans  and  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  needy  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  de- 
veloping countries; 

(3)  Both  during  and  after  her  service  in 
the  White  House.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  cam- 
paigned indefatigably  for  human  rights  in 
the  United  Slates  and  throughout  the 
world: 

(4)  Eleanor  Roosevelt  devoted  her  efforts 
especially  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren: 

(5)  For  this  service,  for  her  articulate  and 
compassionate  advocacy  of  the  highest 
American  ideals,  and  for  demonstrating  by 
personal  example  the  capacities  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  succeed  in  areas  of  daily  life 
and  work  from  which  they  were  frequently 
excluded  in  her  day.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
earned  a  place  of  honor  and  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people:  and 

(6)  October  11.  1984.  marks  the  centennial 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birth,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate for  Americans  to  mark  this  occasion 
with  appropriate  commemorations  during 
1984. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial. 
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(b)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  the  followinn: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House: 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  designated 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
after  consultation  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader. 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  ex  officio; 

(41  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  ex 
officio; 

(5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  ex  officio; 

(6)  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  ex  officio; 

(7)  the  County  Executive  of  Dutche.ss 
County.  New  York,  ex  officio; 

(8)  the  surviving  children  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  and 

(9)  the  chairman  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Institute,  ex  officio. 

For  a  particular  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
appoint  another  individual  to  serve  in  his 
stead. 

(c)  Commi.ssion  members  shall  designate 
one  of  their  number  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  established  by 
section  2  of  this  resolution  Is  authorized 
to 

(1)  encourage  and  recognize  appropriate 
observances  and  commemorations,  through- 
out the  United  Slates,  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt; and 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
to  private  organizations  in  establishing  such 
ob.servances  and  commemorations. 

Sec  4.  (a>  The  Commi.ssion  shall  meet  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  resolution  at  a  date  and  location  deter- 
mined by  the  Librarian  of  Congre.ss.  and  at 
such  locations  and  intervals  thereafter  as 
the  Commission  may  decide.  Unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Commission,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  January  1.  1986. 

(b)  The  Commi-ssion  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct meetings  and  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(c(  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  provide  the  Commission  such  as- 
sistance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  proceedings. 

(d)  The  Commi.ssion  may  accept  donations 
of  money,  supplies,  and  services  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

(e)  The  Eleanor  Roo.sevelt  Institute,  a  not- 
for-profit  organization  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  successor  organiza 
tion  to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  chartered  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  SS-Il.  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to. 
and  coordinate  policies  and  events  for.  the 
Commi.ssion. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expen.ses.  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  .same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  ;i.e  total  of  payments 
made  under  this  sub.section  for  per  diem  m 
lieu  of  subsistence  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Sec  5.  In  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor 


Roo-sevelt.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  complete  such  improve- 
ments and  development  in  the  Eleanor  Roo- 
.sevelt National  Historic  Site  at  Val-Kill  in 
Hyde  Park.  New  York,  in  fiscal  year  1984.  as 
will  a.ssure  improved  access  and  availability 
sufficiently  to  open  the  site  to  extensive 
public  visitation. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  .scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Re.source.s  to  examine  the 
strategic  petrokiini  reserve  and  the 
Department  of  Energy's  baseline  as- 
sessment of  the  SPR  program.  This 
oversight  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  November  10.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

In  addition.  I  wotild  like  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  has  .scheduled 
an  oversight  hearing  regarding  coal 
use  by  the  Nations  railroads.  This 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday.  No- 
vember 28.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  Ro- 
anoke. Va.  The  exact  location  of  the 
hearing  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

Tho.se  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for 
either  of  these  hearings  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC.  20,'ilO. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1566. 
the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act 
on  Tuesday.  November  15.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mr.  Jim  McMahon 
at  224-3721. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Oversight  of  Federal 
Regulation  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946  on  Tuesday,  November  15.  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mr.  Paul 
Hewitt  at  224-4718. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  continuation  of  hearings  on  the  Lob- 
bying Act  of  1946  "-n  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 16,  at  10  a. in.  in  room  SD-342 
of  the  Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  plea.se  con- 
tact Mr.  Paul  Hewitt  at  224-4718. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  nomina- 
tion hearing  for  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 9,  1983.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  328-A. 
Senate  Russell  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  and  Daniel 
Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  general 
counsel.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  any 
other  Executive  nominations  that  may 
be  received  from  the  President  prior  to 
the  hearing. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
please  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION.  KORE.STRY.  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  For- 
estry, and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculttirc.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  1851,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish wilderness  areas  in  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day. November  8.  1983.  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  328-A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
please  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production.  Mar- 
keting, and  Stabilization  of  PriC(\s  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  in  regard  to  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  companion  to  H.R.  3867 
which  amends  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  1930  to  estab- 
lish a  statutory  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
sellers  and  suppliers  of  perishable  ag- 
ricultural commoditie.-;. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
November  7.  1983.  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
328-A.  Ru.ssell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
please  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224  0014  or  224-0017. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to    meet    during    the    session    of    the 


Senate  on  Wednesday,  November  2.  to 
receive  testimony  from  Dr.  James 
Schlesinger  on  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  its  relationship 
with  other  elements  of  the  D.O.D.  and 
the  executive  branch;  to  be  followed 
by  executive  session  to  act  on  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Paul  Myers  to  retire 
as  lieutenant  general  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  November  3.  at 
10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  organization  of  the 
military  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands and  the  relationship  with  other 
Department  of  Defense  and  executive 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  November  3.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  National  Histor- 
ical Intelligence  Museum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


.\   rOMMFN'DATTON  FOR 
.WiAIf  IH   l^\nI^  OPERATORS 
#  Mr  (;mi  I  I  v.  A  !  i  R.  Mr.  President.  I 
would    i.Nt     ;o    .peak    briefly    about 
something  this  Nation  and  its  people 
are  built  on;  namely,  traditions.  Over 
the  past  week,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
activities  which  our  country  has  lived 
and  suffered   through   with   no  small 
measure    of    courage    and    determina- 
tion. Our  Marines  are  still  in  Beirut, 
despite   the   tragic   bombing    and    the 
loss  of  many  of  their  comrades-yet. 
they  go  about  this  task  in  a  tradition 
filled    with    courage    and    resolve.    In 
Grenada,  our  Rangers.  Marines,  and 
Seal   teams   along   with   those   of   the 
joint   Caribbean   force   helped   a   tiny 
nation  to  rid  itself  of  what  most  surely 
would  have  been  a  reign  of  tyranny 
and   communism.   The   United   States 
came  to  the  aid  of  those  nations  to 
help  them  in  a  time  of  need  and  to 
protect     our     citizens     in     a     foreign 
nation.  Students  who  were  evacuated 
from  the  island  of  Grenada  spoke  of 
our  military  and  our  country  with  pa- 
triotic pride— a  tradition  that  in  recent 
years  has  been  missing  in  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
strengthen  these  same  traditions  that 
have  made  this  a  great  nation. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  our  fighting  forces  and  what  they 
have  been  through  in  the  last  several 


weeks,  there  are  other  traditions 
which  perhaps  have  been  less  no- 
ticed—especially in  the  case  of  Gre- 
nada—that I  do  not  think  should  go 
unnoticed. 

As    you    and    my    other    colleagues 
know,  my  hobby  is  amateur  radio.  It  is 
not  only  a  hobby,  but  to  most  hams  as 
they  are  known,   it   is  also  a  service. 
And  it  is  this  tradition  of  service  from 
the   amateur   radio   fraternity   that    I 
speak  of  today.  During  the  first  2  or  3 
days    during    which    our    forces    were 
conducting  operations  in  Grenada,  the 
island  was  virtually  cut  off  from  the 
outside     world     communications-wise. 
Yes,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on   communications    for   our   military 
for   use   in   crisis   and   wartime  situa- 
tions. However,  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion, probably  the  mo.st   up-to-date 
accounts  of   what   was   happening   in 
and  around  St.  Georges  Medical  Col- 
lege area  were  given  by  ham  radio  op- 
erators.   Mark    Barettella.    KA20RK/ 
J3.   and  Don   Atkinson.  J37AH.   main- 
tained communications  throughout   a 
very    critical    situation    and    were,    at 
times,  the  only  sources  of  information 
coming  from  Grenada.  Ham  radio  op- 
erators here  in  the  United  States  mon- 
itored frequencies  used  by  Mark  and 
Don  and  stayed  in  contact  with  them 
night   and  day.  Ham  radio  operators 
provided  a  great   service,  not  only   to 
their    government,    but    also    to    the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Like  hams 
that  have  gone  before  them,  they  have 
a  tradition  of  service  in  times  of  local 
and  national  emergencies. 

1  think  it  is  fitting  today  that  we 
should  honor  these  amateurs,  and  the 
amateur  radio  community  in  general, 
for  also  being  a  part  of  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  this  country.  They  are  a  na- 
tional resource  that  we  should  be 
proud  of  and  should  appreciate. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  record  the  call 
signs  of  at  least  a  few  amateurs  that 
we  know  of  at  this  point:  N2DRA. 
K3RZR,  W.TOOS,  KA3DTE.  KC2PK. 
WD4CNR  KOIND.  VE3AJN.  K4MM. 
WA4ZHC.  W4PP.  WIISO.  WA4CCK. 
WD4AHE.  WB4CKO,  WR4S. 

WB4FTK.  N4GFQ. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
others  who  are  known  to  us  and  who 
are  not  included  in  this  list  that 
should  receive  our  thanks.* 


of  all  of  those  in  Massachusetts  who 
struggle  to  end  all  forms  of  religious 
and  racial  prejudice.  I  cannot  improve 
upon  the  characterization  by  Frank 
Jones,  president  of  the  Boston  com- 
mittee of  Lenny  as  'dedicated,  relent- 
less (and)  committed." 

Lenny  Zakim  has  become  a  close  and 
dear  friend.  He  has  personally  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  deepening  of  my 
understanding  of  the  tensions  and 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  Last 
winter,  we  traveled  together,  as  part  of 
an  Anti-Defamation  League  delegation 
to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

During  the  portion  of  the  trip  that 
we  were  in  Israel,  much  of  the  itiner- 
ary had  been  planned  and  arranged  by 
Lenny  Zakim.  It  quickly  became  clear 
that  rather  than  making  an  effort  to 
control  what  issues,  ideas,  and  individ- 
uals I  would  be  exposed  to  in  Israel 
and  on  the  West  Bank.  Lenny  had 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  best 
way  to  persuade  was  to  air  the  widest 
variety  of  perspectives  possible.  Al- 
though physically  worn-out  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trip.  I  can  never  re- 
member a  more  useful  fact-finding 
journey.  All  of  this  was  accomplished 
with  great  skill  and  competence,  but 
most  importantly,  with  the  good 
humor  and  warmth  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Lenny  Zachim. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Boston 
Globe  article  which  I  have  referred  to 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 
The  article  follows: 


A  MAN  wn  H  A  MISSION 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  22.  the  Boston  Globe  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled.  'A  Man 
With  a  Mission:  Leonard  Zakim.  the 
enemv  is  bigotry,  and  hes  ready  for 
battle."  This  profile  highlights  the 
career  and  background  of  Lenny 
Zakim.  the  executive  director  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  Brith. 

Lenny  Zakim.  in  a  very  short  lime, 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 


A  M.=\N  With   a  Mission:   Leonard  Zakim. 

THE  Enemy  Is  Bigotry,  and  Hes  Ready 

FOR  Battle 

(By  R.  S.  Kindleberger) 

Leonard  Zakim  was  only  10  when  he  de- 
cided he  wanted  a  career  in  law.  II  was  right 
after  the  as.sassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  he  had  spent  days  moping 
around  "the  house,  bitterly  slung  and  frus- 
trated, hurt  Ihe  way  only  a  small  child  can 
be  bv  events  he  cannot  fathom. 

Kennedy  had  been  his  hero,  and  now  Ken- 
nedy was  "dead.  But  gradually  the  profound 
sen.se  of  hurl  Zakim  fell  gave  way  to  a  de- 
termination to  emulate  the  slain  president 
by  becoming  a  lawyer  and  making  his  own 
contribution  to  society. 

Now  29.  Zakim  already  has  claimed  a  piece 
of  his  boyhood  ambition.  He  has  become  a 
lawyer  and  six  months  ago  was  promoted  to 
New  England  director  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  (ADD  of  the  Jewish  fraternal 
organization  Bnai  Brilh. 

In  his  five  years  with  the  organization. 
Zakim  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  tireless 
opponent  of  anti-Semitism  who  has  also 
made  fighting  racial  discrimination  a  top 
priority  of  the  ADL  in  Boston. 

For  us  to  remain  silent  in  this  city  when 
blacks  rant  walk  to  different  neighbor- 
hoods ...  I  think  would  be  malpractice  or 
negligence."  he  .said  in  a  recent  interview  in 
his  downtown  Boston  office. 

THE  racial  climate 

In  numerous  public  statements  since  join- 
ing the  ADL.  as  its  regional  civil  rights  di- 
rector Zakim  has  condemned  racial  attacks 
against  blacks  and  pushed  for  vigorous  pros- 
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ecution  of  the  assailants.  The  links  he  has 
established  with  other  civil  rights  groups 
have  helped  eas-  black-Jewish  tensions  and 
improve  the  overall  racial  climate  in  Boston, 
numerous  observers  agree. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  continued  to 
battle  anti-Semitism.  Following  the  recent 
vandalism  of  a  Maiden  synagogue,  Zakim 
was  on  the  phone  to  Maiden  police  and  the 
Middle.sex  County  district  attorneys  office 
to  seek  assurances  that  the  perpetrators 
would  be  held  accountable. 

FYank  Jones,  president  of  the  civil  rights 
group  known  as  the  Boston  Committee,  de- 
scribes Zakim  in  terms  he  as.sociates  with 
the  activists  of  the  1960s:  dedicated,  relent- 
less, committed. 

For  a  person  obviously  as  bright  and  as 
talented  as  he  is.  he  could  be  doing  a  lot  of 
other  things."  Jones  added.  "He  believes  in 
what  he's  doing,  and  it  shows." 

Many  of  Zakim's  admirers  see  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  young  lawyer  no  matter  what 
he  does.  His  rise  to  regional  director  last 
March,  after  four  and  half  years  with  the 
organiEation,  was  de.scribed  by  a  colleague 
as  meteoric. 

Talking  animatedly  in  his  office.  Zakim 
chops  at  the  edge  of  the  desk  in  front  of 
him  with  his  right  palm  to  underline  a 
point.  His  bright  blue  eyes  burn  with  inten- 
sity, set  off  by  his  wavy  brown  hair  and 
neatly  trimmed  beard.  This  is  a  man  with  a 
mission,  and  it  shows. 

A  NEW  JERSEY  BOYHOOD 

His  unusual  determination  was  already 
evident  during  his  .school  days  in  suburban 
New  Jersey,  where  he  grew  up  as  the  eldest 
of  three  children.  His  father.  Gerald,  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  that  as  an  undersized 
end  on  his  high  .school  football  team,  Zakim 
was  repeatedly  named  "hustler  of  the  week" 
for  his  aggressive  play. 

But  the  hard  edges  of  Zakim's  ambition 
are  softened  by  a  gentler  side  of  his  person- 
ality, manifest  most  obviously  in  his  love  for 
family.  Ranking  a  good  family  life  among 
his  most  cherished  values.  Zakim  talks  with 
anticipation  of  the  first  child  he  and  and  his 
wife,  Joyce,  are  expecting  in  December. 

To  Richard  Glovsky.  a  former  assistant 
US  attorney  who  has  handled  probono  work 
referred  by  the  ADL.  the  key  to  Zakim's  ef- 
fectiveness lies  in  his  ability  to  be  "assertive 
without  being  offensive.  He  can  disagree 
with  you  without  alienating  you." 

Sol  Kolack.  who  served  as  regional  direc- 
tor for  31  years  before  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  man  he  hired  as  civil  rights  director  five 
years  ago,  makes  a  similar  point.  Zakim.  he 
said,  has  "the  one  quality  that  is  really  most 
important"  in  this  kind  of  work:  "the  ability 
to  relate." 

Zakim  had  something  else  to  recommend 
him  when  he  applied  for  his  first  job  with 
the  ADL:  a  personal  endorsement  from  Gov. 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  and  his  wife.  Kitty.  He'd 
become  their  friend  while  working  as  a  vol- 
unteer on  Dukakis'  1978  reelection  cam- 
paign shortly  after  leaving  law  school. 

A  job  with  the  current  Dukakis  adminis- 
tration could  be  Zakim's  for  the  asking,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Peaster.  former  president 
of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  NAACP  and 
now  general  counsel  in  the  state  Office  of 
Administration  and  Finance. 

POLITICAL  TIES  HELPFUL 

US  Rep.  Barney  Frank  and  Middlesex 
County  Dist.  Atty.  Scott  Harshbarger  are 
other  politicians  with  whom  Zakim  has 
forged  u.seful  alliances.  Zakim  said  Frank 
helped  him  make  contact  with  black  leaders 
in  Boston  when  he  was  beginning  his  job  as 


ADL's  civil  rights  director,  and  Harshbarger 
recently  won  the  first  conviction  for  anti-Se- 
mitic acts  under  the  slate's  1979  civil  rights 
act,  which  Zakim  helped  write. 

The  young  civil  rights  leader  cuts  an  im- 
pressive public  figure.  When  he  spoke  re- 
cently in  Newton  on  "the  challenge  of  con- 
temporary anti-Semitism  "  before  a  chapter 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  he  was  clearly  the  youngest 
person  in  the  room.  Despite  initial  signs  of 
nervousness.  Zakim  was  soon  telling  JewL-^h 
men  and  women  twice  his  age  what  they 
should  do  about  anti-Semitism. 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  condemn  every 
instance  of  bigotry,  even  those  that  appear 
relatively  harmless.  While  Jews  have  made 
enormous  progress  in  this  country,  he  said, 
they  are  still  vulnerable  to  hate-mongers 
and  extremists. 

He  said  Jews  must  guard  against  believing 
the  notion  that  they  are  "too 
sensitive  .  .  .  (and)  get  too  excited  about 
these  things.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
some  of  us  have  begun  to  believe  that.  And 
in  believing  that  we've  stopped  acting." 

HIS  JEWISH  IDENTITY 

Zakim  was  raised  in  a  Jewish  family  he  de- 
.scribes  as  close  but  not  particularly  reli- 
gious. He  said  he  did  not  develop  a  strong 
feeling  of  Jewish  identity  until  he  visited 
Israel  in  1973.  shortly  before  the  Yom 
Kippur  war. 

What  he  did  develop,  as  one  of  the  few- 
Jewish  students  at  school  in  his  section  of 
Wayne.  N.J.,  was  an  uneasy  sense  of  being 
different.  The  year  his  family  moved  to 
Wayne,  when  Zakim  was  entering  the 
eighth  grade,  the  town  gained  national  no- 
toriety from  an  outbreak  of  antiSemitism 
which  was  later  described  in  an  ADL  pam- 
phlet entitled.   "It  can't  happen  here  " 

"Now"  I  think  I  never  really  confronted 
anti-Semitism  despite  all  that."  Zakim  said. 
"But  what  ...  I  remember  somebody 
saying  to  me,  on  finding  out  that  I  was 
Jewish,  was  "You're  not  like  other  Jews.' 
And  Id  say.  "How"  many  other  Jews  do  you 
know"?'  And  they'd  say,  We  don't  know  any 
Jews.'  " 

Exposed  to  politics  at  an  early  age  by  his 
father.  Zakim  has  always  felt  confident  of 
his  ability  to  work  within  the  system.  When 
he  and  other  students  at  the  New  England 
Law  School  became  disenchanted  with  their 
dean  in  the  mid-1970s.  Zakim  was  the  point 
man  in  going  to  the  trustees  to  complain. 
Eventually  the  dean  resigned  at  the  trust 
ees'  request. 

The  episode  was  another  example  of 
"Lenny  sticking  his  neck  way  out."  accord- 
ing to  Kevin  O'Malley.  an  assistant  district 
attorney  for  Middlesex  County  and  clo.se 
friend  since  their  days  at  law  school.  O'Mal- 
ley said  Zakim.  who  was  later  elected  stu- 
dent bar  association  president,  provided 
"gutsy  leadership"  on  a  variety  of  issues  im- 
portant to  students. 

DAYS  AS  STUDENT  ACTIVIST 

Although  he  made  dean's  list  frequently 
as  an  undergraduate  at  American  University 
in  Washington.  Zakim  did  not  stand  out  as  a 
student  at  law  .school.  Rather  than  making 
grades  a  priority,  he  explained  recently,  he 
decided  to  spend  more  time  on  student  poli- 
tics and  volunteer  legal  work  for  the  poor. 

The  activist  style  he  developed  then  has 
continued  during  his  work  for  ADL.  Zakim 
has  accused  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
of  a  "failure  of  leadership"  in  addressing 
racial  problems.  He  has  prodded  area  police 
departments  when  he  thought  they  were  in- 
sufficiently vigilant  in  investigating  acts  of 
bigotry.    And   he   has   repeatedly   criticized 


Suffolk  County  District  Atty.  Newman 
Flanagan's  handling  of  civil  rights  cases. 

In  Flanagan's  case,  the  criticism  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  a  great  impression. 
David  Rodman,  a  Flanagan  aide,  said  the 
district  attorney  was  unable  to  comment  on 
Zakim  because  he  could  not  remember  who 
he  was. 

Lt.  Francis  (Mickey)  Roache,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Boston  Police  Department 
unit  responsible  for  investigating  racial  dis- 
turbances, praises  Zakim  as  someone  who 
knows  that  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  if 
bigotry  Is  to  be  kept  in  check. 

"Because  of  ADL  and  people  like  him,  I 
think  we're  doing  much  better  than  we  were 
five  years  ago,"  Roache  said. 


REPRESENTA'IIVL  SlLl'HLN  J. 
SOLARZ  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF 
TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  last 
August,  Repre.sentative  Stephen  J. 
SoLARz  delivered  an  out.standing 
speech  to  a  large  group  of  Taiwanese 
leaders  who  are  working  toward  a 
more  open  and  democratic  political 
system  in  Taiwan.  I  have  been  proud 
to  join  with  him  in  introducing  con- 
gressional resolutions  opposing  mar- 
tial law  and  supporting  democrac.v  and 
human  rights  in  Taiwan. 

In  a  clear  and  cogent  analysis  of  the 
future  of  democracy  and  human  rights 
in  Taiwan,  Mr.  Solarz  argues  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  political 
s.vslem— not  only  becau.se  the  people 
of  Taiwan  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of 
freedom,  but  because  it  represents  the 
best  method  to  enhance  Taiwan's  se- 
curity. Its  stability,  and  its  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  As  Repre- 
sentative Solarz  states: 

I  know  that  my  fellow"  citizens  in  the 
United  States  and  friends  of  decocracy 
around  the  world  are  watching  with  genuine 
hope  and  great  expectations  for  a  political 
miracle  on  Taiwan  that,  in  its  own  way.  will 
be  as  significant  as  the  economic  miracle 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Taiwan. 

I  fully  concur  in  this  judgment  and 
in  this  hope,  and  I  request  that  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Solarz's  speech  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Democracy  and  the  Future  of  Taiwan: 
Keynote  Speech  by  Congressman 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  at  Luncheon  Hosted 
by  Non-Kuomintanc  Political  Leaders  in 
Taiwan 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  a  friend  of  the 
eighteen  million  people  of  Taiwan.  As  a 
friend,  I  believe  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
express  my  personal  views  on  the  future  of 
the  island.  I  do  not  speak  in  order  to  inter- 
fere in  your  internal  affairs,  or  to  take  sides 
in  a  family  quarrel.  That  would  be  inappro- 
priate and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

I  speak  because  Taiwan's  reputation  in 
the  world  is  one  of  its  most  important  re- 
sources. I  am  convinced  that  if  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  the  world 
have  a  favorable  impression  of  Taiwan,  it 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  a  secure  and 
prosperous  life  for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
But  if  world  opinion  is  negative,  isolation 
and  insecurity  are  more  likely. 


Bccau.s.  !  care  about  the  future  of 
Taiwan.  1  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
vour  island"s  reputation  were  diminished  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  or  det-.^rmine 
that  future.  No  foreigner  has  that  right. 
But  I  do  believe  I  have  an  obligation  as  a 
friend  to  state  what  is  needed  to  preserve 
foreign  sympathy  and  support,  particularly 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
.States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Taiwan  has 
enjoyed  a  favorable  international  reputa- 
tion. People  the  world  over  often  speak  of 
Taiwan  as  an  economic  miracle,  as  a  show- 
place  for  economic  growth.  In  a  few  short 
decades  your  island  has  changed  from  a 
rather  poor,  primarily  agricultural  econo- 
my, to  a  prosperous  society  that  has  mas- 
tered a  variety  of  different  industries  and 
has  now  embarked  on  the  ambitious  transi- 
tion to  a  technologically-based  economy. 
Per  capita  income  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
Asia,  and  the  benefits  of  economic  progress 
are  shared  more  equally  than  in  most  other 
developing  countries. 

It  is  true  that  American  aid  and  advice  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  were  helpful  in  foster- 
ing this  economic  development,  and  I  think 
my  country  can  take  pride  in  the  role  we 
played.  But  the  primary  reasons  for  Tai- 
wan's success  were  indigenous  to  Taiwan 
itself.  The  government  devised  sensible  poli- 
cies: moderate  land  reform,  a  partnership 
between  government  and  private  business,  a 
receptivety  to  foreign  capital  and  technolo- 
gy, and  a  willingness  to  adapt  to  volatile 
overseas  markets.  And  millions  of  talented 
and  hardworking  people  devoted  strenuous 
effort  to  building  a  more  prosperous  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

But  continued  economic  progress  is  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  continued  interna- 
tional sympathy.  More  significant,  especial- 
ly in  the  eyes  of  Americans  and  West  Euro- 
peans, will  be  Taiwan's  response  to  the 
other  great  challenge  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  challenge  of  political  development. 
Will  the  people  of  Taiwan  continue  to  have 
only  a  limited  voice  in  political  affairs,  or 
will  there  be  an  evolution  to  a  full  and  genu- 
ine democracy''  Can  the  economic  miracle, 
which  has  given  you  the  benefits  of  prosper- 
ity, be  matched  by  a  political  miracle  which 
will  give  you  the  fruits  of  freedom? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  democracy  is  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  of  a  society.  I 
recogni-ze  that  even  long  established  demo- 
cratic systems  must  struggle  against  abuses 
of  power  and  efforts  by  power  elites  to  per- 
petuate their  position.  The  Watergate  scan- 
dal in  which  it  was  revealed  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  and  his  as.sociates 
had  obstructed  justice  and  then  tried  to 
cover  up  their  crime,  demonstrated  that 
even  American  democracy  is  not  immune 
from  political  corruption.  Yet  for  all  its  im- 
perfections, the  checks  and  balances  of  ilu- 
ralistic  political  systems  are  more  likely  to 
prevent  such  abuses  than  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  power  in  authoritarian  regimes. 

In  the  case  of  Taiwan.  I  am  convinced 
that  allowing  the  eighteen  million  people  of 
Taiwan  to  have  a  more  significant  role  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives  will  en- 
hance the  future  stability  and  security  of 
the  island.  Denying  them  that  note  will  only 
make  the  road  ahead  more  difficult  to 
travel.  ,     , 

Some  will  .say  that  Taiwan  already  has  de- 
mocracv.  Without  a  doubt,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  political  participation  and  the 
expression  fo  the  popular  will: 

Provincial  and  local  officials  are  popularly 
elected. 


Some  central-level  offices  are  filled  by 
elections. 

More  and  more  individuals  born  on  the 
island  are  assuming  positions  of  responsibil- 
itv  in  the  executive  agencies. 

Merit,  not  political  affiliation,  determines 
success  in  the  educational  spheres. 

I  know  all  this  But  I  also  know  that  publi- 
cations can  be  su.spended  or  closed  if  the  au- 
thorities decide  that  they  "confuse  public 
opinion  and  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
public  and  the  armed  forces.  "  without  defin- 
ing what  that  phrase  means.  I  know  that 
electoral  candidates  of  the  ruling  party  ben- 
efit from  its  organizational  backing,  while 
opposition  candidates  must  run  as  individ- 
uals. And  1  know  that  the  judicial  system 
does  not  have  a  reputation  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  can  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Some  will  say  that  since  Taiwan  is  less  re- 
pressive than  many  other  sy.stems.  it  is 
unfair  to  criticize  it  for  falling  short  of  a 
human  rights  standard  that  is  met  by  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
I  fully  agree  that  from  a  human  rights 
point  of  view.  Taiwan  compares  favorably 
with  a  number  of  other  societies,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  South  Africa.  Poland,  and 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Those  political  sys- 
tems justly  deserve  the  criticism  they  have 
received  on  human  rights  grounds. 

But  is  it  enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely 
better  tnan  me  Soviet  Union,  which  invent- 
ed the  Gulag  Archipelago?  Is  it  enough  for 
Taiwan  to  be  merely  better  than  a  workers' 
state  like  Poland  which  does  not  allow  the 
workers  to  organize  free  trade  unions? 

Is  it  enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely 
better  than  a  country  like  South  Africa, 
which  has  enshrined  racism  in  the  law  of  its 
land  and  which  systematically  discriminates 
against  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
just  because  of  the  color  of  the  skin?  Is  is 
enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely  better  than 
the  Chinese  mainland,  whose  leaders  now 
freely  admit  that  the  so-called  "Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution  "  was  "ten  years 
of  disaster  "?  Surely  Taiwan  can  be  much 
better! 

Some  will  say  that  democracy  is  irrelevant 
until  a  society  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
social  and  economic  development.  According 
to  this  point  of  view,  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  daily  struggle  simply  to  .survive, 
and  who  must  worry  constantly  about  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  simply  do  not  care 
about  whether  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
shape  the  larger  forces  that  govern  their 

lives.  , 

Whatever  the  theoretical  attraction  of 
this  argument,  it  is  clearly  irrelevant  to 
Taiwan,  which  has  achieved  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security  far  above  the  subsistence 
levels  which  supposedly  make  democracy  ir- 
relevant to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Yet 
even  on  its  own  terms,  I  find  the  argument 
unpersuasive. 

In  mv  opinion,  wanting  a  full  belly  and 
wanting  the  right  to  vote  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  propositions.  India  is  a  case  in 
point;  half  of  the  population  is  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  .still  regard  political  participation  as 
an  efficacious  means  of  fostering  social  and 
economical  change.  And  when  they  were 
temporarily  deprived  of  democracy  during 
the  so-called  emergency  several  years  ago. 
the  people  proceeded  to  throw  out  via  the 
ballot  box  the  government  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  their  democratic  freedoms. 

Some  will  say  that  whether  or  not  people 
want  democracy,  they  are  incapable  of  it 
unle-ss  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of 


social  evolution.  Even  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  and  the  case  of  India  would 
again  seem  to  believe  it.  I  believe  that 
Taiwan  has  already  reached  that  level. 

The  social  structure  is  complex,  including 
a  vibrant  business  community  and  many 
professional  occupations. 

The  society  is  predominantly  middle  class, 
thus  negating  the  possibility  of  deep  cleav- 
ages between  rich  and  poor. 

The  literacy  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

The  educational  system  is  training  new 
generations  of  intelligent,  thoughful.  and 
responsible  adults. 

A  sophisticated,  varied  mass  media 
reaches  every  home  on  the  island. 

In  short.  Taiwan's  social  pluralism  and 
civic  culture  bode  well  for  a  healthy  demo- 
cratic system. 

Part  of  my  confidence  in  this  regard  stems 
from  observing  your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  have  they  made 
an  economic  contribution  and  enriched 
American  education.  They  have  also  shown 
themselves  to  be  adept  at  democratic  poli- 
tics and  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  many 
interest  groups  that  give  American  democra- 
cy its  dvnamic  quality. 

Some  will  say  that  establishing  a  more 
open  political  system  will  jeopardize  the  sta- 
bilitv  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Taiwan  de- 
pencis.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  liber- 
alization will  probably  strengthen  stability. 
It  is  the  absence  of  political  progress  that 
contributes  to  instability.  Confrontation 
and  violence  are  more  likely  in  situations 
where  peaceful  change  is  impossible.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  categorically  condemn 
violence  as  an  instrument  of  political 
change  that  I  vigorously  advocate  peaceful 
democratic  reform. 

Some  will  say  that  democracy  is  appropri- 
ate onlv  in  certain  cultures,  that  it  will  work 
onlv  in  those  societies  that  share  the  West- 
ern liberal  tradition.  Although  democratic 
systems  are  most  common  in  the  West,  they 
thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  Costa  Rica 
and  Venezuela  in  Latin  America:  Nigeria 
and  Botswana  in  Africa:  Israel  and.  from 
lime  to  time.  Lebanon  in  the  Middle  East: 
India  in  South  Asia:  and  Japan  in  East  Asia. 
All  share  a  common  commitment  to  the 
principle  and  practice  of  democracy. 

Neither,  if  experience  is  any  indication,  is 
democracy  incompatible  with  any  particular 
religion  or  philosophical  tradition.  I  can 
think,  for  example,  of  Catholic  Spam. 
Jewish  Israel.  Hindu  India.  Muslim  Malay- 
sia. Buddhist  Sri  Lanka,  and  Confucian 
Japan-all  of  which  have  flourishing  demo- 
cratic systems. 

With  specific  regard  to  Confucian  East 
Asia,  some  have  said  that  respect  for  au- 
thority and  desire  for  harmony  are  loo 
deeply  instilled  to  accommodate  democratic 
politics.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  con- 
trast between  East  and  West  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  kind.  Americans  despite 
their  individualism,  have  substantial  respect 
for  authority  once  it  has  established  its  le- 
gitimacy. Americans  must  fashion  consensus 
in  their  families,  in  their  workplaces,  and  in 
politics. 

What  democratic  politics  offers  is  a  cre- 
ative balance  between  authority  and  individ- 
ualism between  conflict  and  harmony.  The 
balance  point  will  be  different  for  each  soci- 
ety, and  here  culture  may  pay  a  role.  Japan 
is  a  very  East  Asian  democracy,  but  a  de- 
mocracv  all  the  same. 

Allow  me  to  quote,  with  minor  para- 
phrase, the  views  of  a  prominent  East  Asian 
personality  on  this  subject; 
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i.>  iiitTf  any  just  reason  why  we  should 
oppose  autocracy  and  insist  on  democracy? 
Yes.  because  with  the  rapid  advance  of  civi- 
lization people  are  growinK  in  intelliRence 
and  developing  a  new  consciousness  of  self. 
•  •  •  Which  is  more  appropriate,  autocracy 
or  democracy^  If  we  base  our  judBmenI  on 
the  peoples  intelligence  and  ability,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  far  more  suitable  to  us. 

These  words  were  spoken  almost  sixty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Can  his  in- 
sightful judgment  be  any  less  true  today? 

Finally,  there  will  be  those  who  assert 
that  democracy  is  a  luxury  that  tho.se  who 
believe  they  face  a  serious  external  threat 
cannot  afford.  To  be  sure,  many  govern- 
ments around  the  world  have  used  the  reali- 
ty or  threat  of  military  conflict  to  stifle  dis- 
sent and  justify  repression. 

Even  the  United  States  has  been  guilty  on 
this  score.  President  Lincoln  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
internment  of  thousands  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans during  World  War  II.  Yet  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that,  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, a  national  consensus  holds  that  these 
actions  were  both  unwi.se  and  unjustified.  It 
would  be  a  double  tragedy  to  use  these  ac- 
knowledged mistakes  as  a  pretext  for  repres- 
sion today. 

For  every  country  that  has  used  an  exter- 
nal threat  to  justify  the  absence  of  democ- 
racy, there  are  others  that  have  successfully 
faced  the  challenge  to  their  security  and  si- 
multaneously maintained  their  commitment 
to  an  open  political  system. 

In  Western  Europe,  countries  in  the 
NATO  alliance  have  faced  for  three  decades 
now  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  without 
ever  compromising  the  democratic  princi- 
ples that  bind  them  together. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Israel,  a  country  of 
three  million  people,  faces  the  constant 
enmity  of  130  million  Arabs.  It  has  fought 
five  wars  in  thirty-five  years  but  its  demo 
cratic  Institutions  continue  to  flourish. 

In  South  Asia.  India  has  fought  three 
wars  with  Pakistan  and  two  with  Mainland 
China.  With  one  two-year  exception,  it  has 
maintained  its  commitment  to  democratic 
government. 

What  these  examples  demonstrate  is  that 
democracy,  far  from  undermining  the  secu- 
rity of  a  society,  can  actually  strengthen  it  — 
internally  by  giving  its  people  a  greater 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  their  way  of  life 
and  externally  by  increasing  the  sympathy 
of  other  democratically  inclined  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  considerations  that  led 
the  United  States  to  support  Britain  in  its 
war  against  Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands was  the  fad  that  Britain  is  a  democra- 
cy and  Argentina  is  a  dictatorship.  Ameri- 
can support  of  Israel  is  clearly  related  to 
the  fact  that,  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  the  only  one  that  com- 
pletely shares  our  commitment  to  democra- 
cy. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  po- 
litical miracle  is  both  possible  and  desirable 
in  Taiwan.  No  one  can  .say  what  the  end 
result  of  such  a  process  will  be.  for  democra- 
cy can  take  many  forms.  History,  social 
structure,  and  the  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment govern  how  it  is  institutionalized  in 
a  given  society.  Some  systems  are  parlia- 
mentary, others  presidential.  Some  are  fed- 
eral, others  are  unitary.  Some  have  two  par- 
ties, others  have  many  parties.  Some  have 
unicameral  legislatures,  others  have  bi- 
cameral legislatures. 


i.w,  ..I.  M.  .1...,  i  „, ,,  I,,., ,,,,,,,.  i,.  -.,  whatevei 
institutional  forms  they  take,  work  best 
when  they  possess  a  number  of  essential  ele- 
ments: 

Democracy  thrives  where  the  people  have 
the  right  to  choo.se  their  leaders. 

Democracy  thrives  where  government  de- 
cisions ultimately  reflect  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority but  still  take  account  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority. 

Democracy  thrives  where  political  forces, 
whether  they  support  or  oppose  the  govern- 
ment, can  organize  to  engage  in  political 
competition. 

Democracy  thrives  where  those  who  have 
power  are  prepared  to  peacefully  relinquish 
it. 

Democracy  thrives  where  citizens  have 
the  right  to  express  their  views  freely  with- 
out fear  of  persecution. 

Democracy  thrives  where  the  press  has 
the  freedom  to  criticize  the  government  and 
Its  leaders. 

Democracy  thrives  where  an  independent 
judiciary  impartially  enforces  the  dictates 
of  the  law  rather  then  the  will  of  tho.se  in 
power. 

Obviously,  there  are  no  rights  without  re- 
sponsibilities, and  no  freedoms  without 
limits.  Each  society  must  achieve  its  own 
balance  between  freedom  and  control.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  through  its  Official 
Secrets  Act.  limits  freedom  of  the  press 
when  grave  matters  of  national  .security  are 
at  stake.  Laws  against  libel  and  slander  con- 
strain freedom  of  speech  in  the  United 
States.  In  democratic  societies,  however,  it  is 
up  to  those  who  would  limit  freedom  to 
prove  that  the  limits  are  necessary. 

Clearly,  these  elements  of  democracy  are 
goals  that  are  never  perfectly  realized.  All 
democracies,  even  those  with  the  longest 
history,  are  far  from  perfect  and  must  strive 
constantly  to  improve.  But  they  possess  an 
important  advantage—checks  and  balances 
that  make  it  possible  to  correct  abu.ses.  to 
expose  corruption,  and  to  stimulate  reform. 
As  Winston  Churchill  .so  eloquently  put  it. 
■Democracy  is  the  worst  system,  except  for 
all  those  other  systems  that  have  been 
tried." 

I  have  u.sed  the  word  miracle"  to  charac- 
terize Taiwan's  economic  accomplishments 
and  my  hopes  for  its  political  future.  But 
the  word  miracle,  which  implies  .something 
magical,  is  actually  inappropriate.  As  I  have 
already  noted.  Taiwan's  economic  progress 
is  the  result  of  the  intelligence,  talent,  and 
hard  work  of  millions  of  people.  Similarly, 
building  a  democratic  system  will  require  in- 
tense effort,  patience',  and  flexibility  on 
behalf  of  many  groups  and  individuals.  Let 
me  conclude  by  offering  .some  words  of  en- 
couragement to  my  friends  holding  differ- 
ent views. 

To  my  friends  in  the  Kuomintang:  I  en- 
courage you  to  fulfill  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's 
vision  of  a  political  system  that  befits  the 
people's  intelligence.  I  encourage  you  to 
take  pride  in  the  process  of  .social  and  eco- 
nomic change  you  set  in  motion  many  years 
ago.  and  in  the  experiments  in  popular  rule 
you  have  already  conducted.  I  encourage 
you  to  lake  risks  for  the  .sake  of  broader  de- 
mocracy because  I  am  confident  you  will 
strengthen  Taiwan's  stability  and  sen.se  of 
security  as  a  result.  I  encourage  you  to  treat 
tho.se  who  might  oppose  you  with  justice 
and  humanity,  and  to  compete  with  them  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  mutual  restraint.  I 
encourage  you  to  eliminate  coercion  as  an 
instrument  for  achieving  your  political 
aims. 

To  my  friends  outside  the  Kuomintang:  I 
encourage  you  to  continue  your  quest  for  a 


w- iii.'>  latic  system  of  government  that  will 
enhance  the  stability  and  security  of 
Taiwan.  I  encourage  you  to  work  with  all 
those  who  share  your  goals,  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliation,  because  coopera- 
tion will  facilitate  genuine  progress.  I  en- 
courage you  to  engage  in  political  competi- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  fairne.ss  and  mutual  re- 
straint. I  know  you  agree  with  me  that  vio- 
lence and  coercion  are  politically  counter- 
productive. 

I  said  at  the  out.set  that  I  decided  to  speak 
to  you  today  becau.se  1  regard  myself  as  a 
friend  of  Taiwan.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  I  am  also  a  friend  of  democracy.  The.se 
two  are  not  contradictory.  I  am  confident 
that  Taiwan  can  accelerate  the  trend 
toward  democracy,  and  that  a  democratic 
system  suited  to  Taiwan's  conditions  will  en- 
hance your  .society's  security  and  stability.  I 
know  that  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States  and  friends  of  democracy  around  the 
world  are  watching  with  genuine  hope  and 
great  expectations  for  a  political  miracle  on 
Taiwan  (hat.  in  its  own  way.  will  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  economic  miracle  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Taiwan  • 


NOMINATION  OF  CAPT.  GRACE 
MURRAY  HOPPER 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  cominend  Capt.  Grace  Murra.v 
Hopper,  who  ha.s  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service.s 
for  promotion  to  flaB  rank.  Captain 
Hopper  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
and  eminently  deserving  of  promotion 
to  flag  rank. 

She  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  computer  science  pro- 
fession. She  has  received  10  honorary 
doctor's  degrees,  the  Man  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  Data  Processing  Man- 
agement Association,  and  has  had  an 
award  for  Outstanding  Young  Com- 
puter Profe.ssionals  .set  up  in  her 
honor  by  the  Sperry  Corp. 

Her  career  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
began  in  1943  and  she  was  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  1944.  Her 
initial  assignment  was  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ordinance's  computation 
project  at  Harvard,  where  she  pro- 
gramed the  first  large  scale  digital 
computer.  She  has  continued  to  make 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  Navy 
in  the  field  of  data  processing  and  has 
been  awarded  both  the  meritorious 
service  medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Currently.  Captain  Hopper  is  serving 
on  active  duty  as  the  special  advi.ser  to 
the  commander  of  the  Naval  Data  Au- 
tomation Command. 

Her  promotion  to  commodore  is  well 
deserved  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it. 


CALIFORNIA  MORTGAGE 
BANKERS'  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  proclamation  to  be  read  by  the 
Governor  of  California.  George  Deuk- 
mejian,  for  California  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers" Week.  November  6-12.  1983,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to 


the  thousands  of  mortgage  bankers 
who  help  make  economic  growth  a  re- 
ality for  our  Nation. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Mortgage  Bankers  Week;  November  6-12. 
1983 

Whereas  the  mortgage  bankers  of  Califor- 
nia provide  billions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
homeowners  and  developers  in  order  to  pur- 
chase thou.sands  of  single  family  residences 
and  develop  apartment  buildings,  industrial 
and  commercial  complexes,  thereby,  build- 
ing equity  for  the  owners  in  California  real 
estate  and.  .  .  . 

Whereas  mortgage  bankers  provide  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  and  most  important 
sources  of  mortgage  credit   in  the  country 

Whereas  mortgage  bankers  in  Califorriia 
service  over  1.5  million  loans  with  the  dollar 
volume  in  the  excess  of  70.2  billion  dollars 

^  Whereas  mortgage  bankers  bring  into 
California  billions  of  investment  dollars 
from  out  of  state  insurance  companies.  sa\- 
ings  in.stilutions.  and  pension  funds  and. 

Whereas  mortgage  bankers  in  California 
subscribe  to  a  Code  of  Ethics  and  a  Code  of 
Conduct  for  processing  single  family  resi- 
dential loans  and  firmly  believe  in  the 
theme  of  this  year's  mortgage  banking  week 
EQUITY  FOR  ALL'  .  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  week  of 
November  6-12.  1983  be  declared  Mortgage 
Bankers  Week  "  as  a  tribute  to  the  thou- 
.sands of  mortgage  bankers  and  Ihcir  em- 
ployees who  .service  thousands  of  California 
citizens  each  year  by  providing  them  with 
financing  for  their  homes  and  development 
of  industrial  and  commercial  properties  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  great  state.» 


DEMOCRACY  IN  ARGENTINA 
•  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  extending  congratulatioris  to 
Argentine  President-elect  Raul  Alfon- 
sin  on  his  sweeping  electoral  victory. 
In  last  Sunday's  Presidential  elections, 
the  Argentine  people  reaffirmed  in 
clear  terms  their  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights.  This  elec- 
tion was  a  vote  for  democracy  and 
indeed  an  important  triumph  for  all 
the  people  of  Argentina. 

The  path  ahead  for  President  Alton- 
sin  holds  many  difficult  decisions, 
both  political  and  econoinic.  However, 
the  Argentine  people  can  take  heart  in 
President  Alfonsin's  stand  for  civil 
rights,  democracy,  and  national  unity. 
This  is  a  historic  moment  for  the  Ar- 
gentine people.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  join  in  wishing  Presi- 
dent Alfonsin  and  his  government  suc- 
cess in  their  courageous  efforts  to  re- 
store human  rights  and  justice  in  Ar- 
gentina. As  he  himself  has  declared, 
"there  is  the  Constitution  and  jail  for 
the  guilty,"  and  not  a  return  to  violent 
repressive  measures. 

Once  again.  I  welcome  the  progress 
of  the  people  of  Argentina  toward  de- 
mocracy, justice,  human  rights,  and 
freedom.  I  request  that  the  New  York 
Times  articles  on  the  Argentine  Presi- 
dential elections  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2.  1983) 

The  Argentine  Result:  A  Vote  for 
Democracy 

(By  Edward  Schumacher) 
Buenos  Aires.  Nov.  1-The  election 
Sunday  of  Raul  Alfonsin  as  President  ap- 
pears to  reflect  a  desire  among  Argentines 
to  end  decades  of  alternating  military  coups 
and  union  violence  under  Peronist  govern- 
ments. . 

In  an  election  called  by  the  ruling  mili- 
tary. Mr.  Alfonsin  of  the  Radical  Civic 
Union  won  an  upset  victory  over  the  Pero- 
nist candidate.  Italo  Luder.  by  resounding 
margin  of  52  percent  to  40  percent. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Alfonsin.  who  cam- 
paigned hard  for  clean  government  and  civil 
rights  represents  what  could  be  a  funda- 
mental change  toward  genuine  democracy 
in  Argentina,  according  to  many  scholars 
and  political  analysts. 

PEOPLE  want  to  participate 

■We  are  at  a  historical  moment."  Roberto 
Russell,  a  leading  political  .scienti.sl.  .said  in 
an  inverview.  'People  are  tired  of  authori- 
tarian governments.  They  want  to  partici- 
pate." 

Mr  Alfonsin.  a  56-year-old  former  con- 
gressman, appealed  to  the  voters  as  a  rela- 
tively new  face  and  as  a  strong  advocate  of 
national  unity,  seeking  to  bridge  deep  class 
divisions  by  reaching  out  to  workers  and 
other  traditional  Peroni-sl  supporters. 

The  middle-class  Radicals.  Mr.  Alfonsin 
conceded,  had  like  most  Argentine  parties 
called  on  the  military  for  coups  in  the  past. 
But  his  own  credentials  as  a  democrat  were 
impeccable;  he  was  one  of  the  few  major  po- 
litical leaders  to  oppose  the  militarj  over- 
throw of  I.sabel  Martinez  de  Pcron  in  1976 
and  to  fight  actively  for  human  rights. 

The  politics  of  he  and  Mr.  Luder  are  simi- 
lar both  being  .somewhat  left  of  center  by 
European  .standards.  Mr.  Alfonsin  enjoys 
close  relations  with  leading  Social  Demo- 
crats in  Europe.  But  by  Argentine  standards 
he  is  a  centri-st.  calling  for  more  government 
spending  on  welfare  and  for  wage  increases, 
but  also  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  coun- 
try's huge  .state  industrial  sector. 

Right-wing  parties  in  Argentina  are  tiny 
and  splintered.  The  Communi.st  and  other 
parties  of  the  extreme  left  also  drew  negli- 
gible support  in  the  elections,  a  result  of  Pe- 
roni.st  domination  of  the  unions,  military 
suppression  in  the  past  and  memories  ol 
leftist  terrorism.  ^     -     ^       ,   „ 

Argentina  was  equal  to  Canada  in  develop- 
ment before  World  War  11.  but  political  tur- 
moil has  led  to  its  decline.  Since  a  military 
coup  in  1930.  only  one  elected  government 
has  completed  its  term. 

The  Peronists  had  won  every  free  election 
since  the  party  was  founded  in  1945  by  Juan 
Domingo  Pcron.  but  when  in  power  they 
showed  little  tolerance  for  minorities,  em- 
ployed cen.sorship  and  sometimes  used 
union  enforcers  against  its  enemies. 

The  elections  Sunday  were  called  to  end 
nearly  eight  years  of  military  rule.  More 
than  anv  earlier  military  governments,  the 
present  one  has  been  regarded  by  man.v  Ar- 
gentines as  oppressive.  More  than  6.000 
people  disappeared  in  a  campaign  against 
leftist  terrorists;  the  nation  wa.s  humiliated 
bv  its  defeat  bv  Britain  in  the  Falkland  war. 
and  the  economy  is  in  one  of  its  worst  crises 
ever  with  inflation  running  at  an  annual 
rate'  of   nearly    1.000   percent    over   recent 

^  "Here  we  have  lived  a  tough  lesson  that 
coups  hurt  everyone,  "  Mr.  Russell  said. 


Meanwhile,  the  Peronists.  for  Uu  hr-si 
time,  were  running  without  the  charismatic 
presence  of  a  Peron.  General  Peron  died  in 
1974  and  his  third  wife  and  succe.ssor.  Isabel 
Martinez  de  Peron.  who  was  overthrown  by 
the  military  in  1976.  is  in  self-exile  in  Spain. 

The  reputation  of  the  parly  was  marred 
by  memories  of  its  past,  including  terrorist 
fighting  between  party  factions  in  the 
1970's  and  by  the  move  of  old-line  union 
leaders  into  the  parly  leadership. 

Women,  who  once  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  Peronism.  appeared  this  time  to  vole 
more  againsl  it,  apparently  because  of  its 
reputation  for  violence,  according  to  prelim- 
inary studies  of  the  returns  by  social  scien- 
tists. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.  1983] 

The  Civilian  Called  to  Command 
Argentina:  Raul  Alfonsin 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 
During  his  more  than  30  years  in  politics, 
Raul  Alfonsin.  Argentina's  President-elect, 
has  been  an  outsider  and.  at  crucial  mo- 
ments, a  lo.ser.  But  his  image  as  a  maverick 
served  him  well  when  Argentina,  after  seven 
years  of  military  rule,  began  looking  for 
"leaders  not  associated  with  the  failures  of 

the  past.  . 

In  his  campaign,  Mr.  Alfonsin  proved  to 
be  a  master  of  consensus  and  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate for  democracy  and  social  justice.  He 
pledged  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  and  malnutri- 
tion increase  the  money  spent  on  education 
to  30  percent  of  the  total  budget  and  sus- 
pend the  purchase  of  arms. 

•I  honestlv  believe  that  Argentines  at  this 
moment  are  not  divided  by  deep  ideological 
differences.  "  Mr.  Alfonsin  said  in  an  inter- 
view in  Buenos  Aires  a  few  weeks  ago. 
What  we  face  is  the  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed,  of  child  care 
of  school  dropouts  and  the  destruction  of 
the  national  economy." 

attended  military  academy 
Raul  Alfonsin  was  born  on  March  13. 
1926  in  the  town  of  Chascomus  70  miles 
east  of  Buenos  Aires.  Because  I  here  was  no 
.secondary  school  there,  he  was  sent  to  a 
military  academy  and.  on  graduation,  re- 
ceived a  commission.  But  soon  he  returned 
to  civilian  life  becau.se.  he  -said  later  I 
became  fed  up  with  the  military." 

Mr  Alfonsin's  father  was  a  Spanish  immi- 
grant of  passionate  republican  convictions, 
who  sympathized  with  Radical  Civic  Union, 
a  middle-class  party  that  dominated  Argen- 
tina until  1930.  Mr.  Alfonsin  became  an 
active  Radical  while  still  in  law  school.  He 
won  his  first  election  in  Chascomus  at  the 
age  of  24  and  rose  through  the  state  and  na- 
tional legislatures. 

But  though  he  buiit  a  solid  base  in  his 
home  area.  Mr.  Alfonsin  was  often  at  odds 
with  leaders  of  his  party.  He  founded  an  in- 
surgent faction  within  the  party,  the  Move- 
ment for  Renovation  and  Change,  and  in 
1972  challenged  the  veteran  party  chair- 
man Ricardo  Balbin.  for  leadership  of  the 
Radicals.  His  defeat  was  .so  great  that  rnany 
commentators  expected  him  lo  fade  from 
the  political  scene. 

In  the  sudden  political  thaw  Argentina 
has  enjoved  in  the  last  year.  Mr.  Alfonsin 
has  shown  his  organizational  skills  by  sign- 
ing up  thousands  of  new  party  members, 
most  of  them  young.  Propelled  by  the.r 
votes  he  won  the  party  nomination  for 
President  by  a  margin  that  surprised  even 
his  supporters. 
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Mr  Alfonsin  Is  married  to  Maria  Lorenza 
Barrenechea.  who  is  of  Basque  ancestry. 
They  have  six  grown  children,  one  of  whom 
lives  in  (he  United  States 

As  he  catapulted  to  national  prominence. 
Mr  Alfonsin  s  appearance  improved  mark 
edly  from  the  habitually  rumpled  look  of 
the  past  Yet  he  retains  a  common  touch, 
seeming  to  mix  more  easily  with  those  of  av- 
erage means  than  with  the  polished  elite.  At 
the  Globo  restaurant  where  he  often 
lunches  with  aides,  he  likes  to  walk  into  the 
kitchen  and  ask  employees  their  opinion  on 
current  Lssues. 

Mr  Alfonsin  once  edited  a  newspaper  and 
considers  himself  a  frustrated  writer.  He 
enjoys  movies  and  htis  cited  the  early  1960s 
antiwar  film  Hiroshima  Mon  Armour."  by 
the  F>ench  director  Alain  Resnais.  as  one  of 
his  favorites. 

Argentina's  challenge.  Mr.  Alfonsin  de- 
clared during  his  campaign  is  "to  overcome 
this  decadence,  overcome  this  immorality 
that  has  seeped  into  our  society  and  join  to- 
gether in  the  long  march  toward  peace  and 
prosperity." 

NEVER  AGAIN.  NEVER  AGAIN 

Mr  Alfonsin  is  viewed  in  sme  quarters  as 
aiitmulilary  and  there  have  been  sugges- 
tions that  the  departing  military  leaders 
would  have  preferred  his  defeat.  He  has 
condemned  the  'repugnant  methodology" 
used  by  the  military  in  it-s  suppression  of 
terrorism  in  the  1970's.  Early  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  accused  several  important  officers 
of  plotting  to  aid  the  Peronist  party. 

At  a  rally  in  Tucuman.  Mr.  Alfonsin 
broached  the  subject  of  how  to  deal  with 
soldiers  implicated  in  kidnappings  or  tor 
ture.  Some  in  the  crowd  began  chanting 
"Firing  squad!"  but  Mr.  Alfonsin  retorted: 
"Never  again,  never  again!  There  is  the  Con- 
stitution and  jail  for  the  guilty." 

Some  State  Department  officials  reported- 
ly have  expressed  fears  that  Mr.  Alfonsins 
leftist  leanings  might  lead  him  into  dis- 
agreement with  Washington. 

"The  United  States  should  revi.se  its 
policy  toward  Latin  America."  Mr.  Alfonsin 
told  a  group  of  American  businessmen  re- 
cently. He  said  the  United  States  "has  been 
almost  exclusively  interested  in  its  own  stra- 
tegic and  economic  position  while  appearing 
uninterested  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  who  produce  the  wealth,  the  im- 
mense majority  of  whom  live  under  feudal 
regimes  and  governments  maintained  by 
force." 

Asked  what  qualities  he  considers  impor- 
tant for  political  leaders,  Mr.  Alfonsin  re- 
plied: "What  I  admire  most  is  humility. 
What  I  cannot  stand  i.s  arrogance." 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MiClAIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pendiriK  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  morning  busine.ss. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Has  the  time  for 
morning  business  expired? 

The  I'KKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  inorning  busine.ss  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  now 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  1715.  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  per- 
haps would  indicate  that  he  does  not 
wish  us  to  vote  on  that  matter  at  this 
time.  I  think  pending  is  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
act:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  It  is  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  that  motion  is  a 
debatable  motion^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  may  wish  to  debate  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  do  not  see  them  on  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

I  might  indicate  as  I  did  yesterday. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  understand  that 
there  are  those  who  may  disagree  with 
S.  1715.  Goodness  knows  there  are 
plenty  inside  and  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress who  find  some  reason  to  say 
there  is  some  imperfection  in  the  bill 
and  granted  their  own  perspective, 
their  own  viewpoint,  and  their  own  de- 
sires they  would  write  a  different  bill 
than  the  one  that  came  out  of  the 
committee.  There  are  some  who  will 
say  that  they  are  opposed  to  any  fur- 
ther action  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
pricing  and  regulation.  If  it  is  their 
motive  that  they  simply  wish  to  stop 
any  consideration  of  legislation.  I  can 
understand  and  I  can  respect  their 
right  to  assert  their  prerogatives  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  bring  that 
about.  But  I  am  perplexed  by  those 
who  say  that  that  is  not  their  motive, 
that  all  they  want  to  do  is  write  good 
legislation,  and  then  persist  in  saying 
we  cannot  even  consider  legislation.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  make  a  dis- 
tinction very  soon  and  very  clearly  be- 
tween those  who  desire  to  legislate  but 
have  a  question  about  what  kind  of 
legislation  should  be  passed  and  those 
who  do  not  want  to  legislate  at  all.  I 
suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  make 
substantive  changes  in  the  legislation 
before  us  allow  us  to  get  to  the  bill  so 
they  can  offer  those  substantive 
changes,  and  then  this  body  can  exer- 
cise its  judgment  with  respect  to  what 
change  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  lengthy 
statement,  but  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do  at  this  time  is  to  withhold 
making  that  statement  because  it  may 
be  possible,  indeed,  that  the  discussion 
yesterday  satisfied  the  requirement  on 
the  part  of  .some  to  have  at  least  a 
little  pause  before  we  entered  the  de- 


liberation and  perhaps  this  body  is 
ready  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  which  are  the  various  categories 
this  Senator  from  Nebraska  falls  into 
as  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  spoke  on 
this  matter  at  some  length  yesterday, 
and  there  may  well  be  those  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  matter  again  today.  As 
a  result  of  the  cloture  motion  filed  by 
the  majority  leader  on  yesterday.  I 
would  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a 
vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

For  the  clarification  of  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill,  who 
brought  this  bill  out  of  the  committee. 
I  simply  say  that  there  are  tho.se  of  us 
who  feel  that  major  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  legislation  if  it  is  ever 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Therefore.  I  freely  admit  that  the  de- 
laying actions  we  are  taking  now  is  to 
try  to  give  us  some  time  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  acceptable  compromise 
that  might  attract  enough  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  so  that  we 
might  address  the  real  issues  that 
many  of  us  think  are  involved  in  the 
present  debate. 

One  of  the  real  issues  that  many  of 
us  think  should  be  involved  is  not  de 
regulation  of  old  gas.  which  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know  is  the  center- 
piece of  the  administration's  drive  for 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  There- 
fore. I  simply  say  that  there  may  well 
be  others  who  wish  to  make  expanded 
comments  on  the  matter  even  before 
we  would  vote  to  proceed. 

I  simply  say  to  my  friends  that  we 
are  in  an  impasse,  it  seems  to  me. 
where  there  are  factions  all  across  the 
board  with  regard  to  trying  to  do 
something  at  this  time  to  encourage 
further  exploration  of  gas.  which  has 
gone  down  steadily. 

I  guess  the  concerns  of  many  of  us 
can  be  summed  up  very  adequately 
and  ably  by  a  rereading  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  late,  great  Senator  Henry 
Jack.son,  who  served  on  the  committee 
that  reported  the  bill.  Senator  Jackson 
said,  under  "Minority  Views  Senator 
Jackson  ": 

When  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  began  its  hearings  on  the 
Administration's  natural  gas  bill.  I  said  that 
I  believe.  'The  vital  question  before  this 
Committee  today  is  whether  new  legislation 
would  be  a  net  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing law.  or  whether  we  would  be  substitut- 
ing a  new  .set  of  problems,  and  inequities, 
for  an  old  one  The  burden  must  be  on  those 
who  want  to  amend  ihe  law  to  convince  us 
that  their  approach  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned." 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  does 
not  meet  that  burden. 

While  it  is  easy  to  criticize  the  failures  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  and  to 


'  haracterize  the  ills  of  today's  natural  gas 
markets,  it  is  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
to  cure  those  ills.  Indeed,  the  Energy  and 
Naiaral  Resources  Committee  ha.s  recoK 
ni/.fd  thai  difficulty  by  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  without  en- 
dorsing It  Simply  put.  even  my  colleagues 
on  the  most  expert  Committee  in  the 
.Senate  cannot  agree  on  the  best  course  to 
follow. 

I  have  several  specific  concerns  about  the 
bill    being    reported    from    the    Committee 
First    I  cannot  support  the  Committee's  pro 
posal  to    pha.se  up  "  the  price  of  all  old  natu- 
ral ga.s  in  three  years.  Second.  I  am  particu 
larlv  roncerned  about  the  long-term  supply 
response  if  we  deregulate  old  gas.  Without 
the  roll-in  capacity  of  old  sa-s.  we  will  not  be 
able   to   afford   to  explore   for   and   develop 
some  of  the  more  promising  areas  which  art 
particularlv    expensive    to    develop.    Third, 
and   perhaps   most    importantly.   I   am   not 
convinced  that  the  bill  being  reported  from 
the   Committee  will   work   any   better  than 
the  existing  law  n  .seeks  to  replace. 

I  remember  the  Rube  Goldberg"  device 
cartoons  used  to  depict  the  intricacies  of  the 
Natural  Ga-s  Policy  Act  of  1978  If  anything:, 
.he  intricate  nature  of  the  NGPA  is  made 
e\en  worse  by  the  Committee's  proposal. 
The  complex  interrelationships  of  the 
ramp  down'  and  ramp  up'  propo.sals.  cou- 
pled with  continued  delivery  obligations 
and  numerous  market  out  opportunities 
make  the  NGPA  look  like  a  model  of  sim 

plicity  ^,  ,, 

Certainly  there  are  some  problems  in  the 
natural  gas  industry  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed, but  the  bill  being  sent  to  the 
Senate  does  not  solve  those  problems.  As  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  the  Committee  s  propos- 
al is  far  too  generous  to  natural  ga-s  produc 
ers  without  guaranteeing  substantial  price 
relief  in  either  the  short  term  or  the  loni; 
term  or  natural  gas  consumers.  Nor  does  it 
guarantee  that  our  long  term  natural  gas 
supply  needs  will  be  met. 

In  summarv.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Committee's  propo.sed  bill  would  protect 
natural  gas  consumers,  particularly  residen 
tial  and  small  business  consumers,  from  un- 
warranted price  increases.  As  such.  I  cannot 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
the  inaKTial  I  have  just  read,  au- 
thored bv  Senator  Jack.son.  sums  up 
the  quagmire  in  which  the  Senate 
finds  itself  with  the  measure  before 
us.  without  recommendation  from  the 
Energy  Committee. 

I  am  not  sure  that  .sinipi>  i.;ittmti  on 
with  the  debate  and  seeing  v.hat  hap- 
pens on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
tlie  proper  action  until  we  have  had 
some  time  to  work  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  various 
groups  that  are  very  much  concerned 
about  this.  I  gue.ss  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  this  matter  obviously  has  not 
been  well  thought  out  in  committee.  I 
am  not  sure  that  throwing  it  onto  the 
floor  of  the  US  Senate  is  going  to 
guarantee  that  anything  positive  is 
going  to  happen. 

In  the  meantime.  I  recognize  that 
the  White  House  is  carrying  on  an  in- 
tensive lobbying  effort,  along  with  big 
oil.  to  try  to  push  through  the  cotn- 
mittee  bill. 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  even  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  are  now 


about  to  abandon  the  bill  they  put  to- 
gether and  brought  to  the  floor  with- 
out recommendation.  I  guess  what 
ihev  are  saying  is  thai  they  would  like 
to  tJse  this  as  a  vehicle  to  try  to  work 
out  something. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  we  could  take  a  few- 
hours  or  a  few  days  to  see  if  we  might 
be  able  to  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  workable.  I  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way  I  can  m 
that  regard,  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  old  gas  deregula- 
tion be  removed  is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  that  will  be  pending,  should 
the  motion  to  proceed  be  granted,  is  S. 
1715.  S.  1715  is  not  a  universally-sup- 
ported bill.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
There  is  a  significant  degree  of  contro- 
versy surrounding  S.  1715,  particularly 
among  producers.  Under  S.  1715  there 
are  winners  and  there  are  lo.sers 
among  producers;  that  is  to  say.  those 
who  have  old  gas  get  their  gas  ramped 
up  and  those  who  have  new.  more  ex- 
pensive gas  get  their  gas  ramped  down. 
Therein  lies  the  principal  source  of 
controversy. 

However,  one  thing  is  clear  about  S, 
1715.  That  is.  with  respect  to  consum- 
ers the  price  comes  down.  This  is  not 
just  mv  own  view.  This  is  certified  in  a 
study  ju.st  completed  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Supply  A.ssociation  which  shows 
that  for  all  States  for  which  data  is 
available,  and  that  is  over  40  States. 
the  average  price  comes  down.  That 
average  price  comes  down  as  much  as 
95  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  I 
might  tell  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  that  the  average  price 
comes  down  by  34  cents  in  Nebraska 
after  1  vear  under  S.  1715. 

Why  is  It  that  if  you  are  ramping  up 
old  gas  the  average  price  of  gas  comes 
down?  It  is  pure  mathematics  and.  if 
my  colleagues  will  pay  attention  to  the 
mathematics.  I  can  show  them  very 
easily  why  this  is  so.  What  you  do 
under  the  bill  is  ramp  all  gas  that  is 
below  the  weighted  average  price  up 
to  that  average  price,  and  ramp  all  gas 
that  is  above  the  weighted  average 
price  down  to  that  average  price. 

So  that  means  that  on  a  weighted 
average  cost  basis,  as  much  gas  is 
going  down  as  is  coming  up.  It  is  not 
just  the  high-priced  gas.  the  .section 
107  deep  gas  that  is  coming  down.  It  is 
also  the  .section  102  gas.  or  the  so- 
called  new  gas.  that  discovered  after 
1977.  which  is  also  coming  down.  So  as 
much  comes  down  as  goes  up.  It  is  an 
averaging  process. 

The  key  is  this:  You  ramp  down  the 
expensive  gas  over  a  1-year  period. 
You  ramp  up  the  inexpensive  gas  over 
a  3-vear  period. 

And  therein  lies  the  virtual  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  your  average 
price  during  that  3-year  period  is  going 


to  come  down.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
maximum  price  of  natural  gas  now  is 
not  set  by  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
save  in  those  inexpensive  contracts 
that  are  down  below  the  average. 
Rather  they  are  set  by  the  market. 

Indeed,  if  you  look  at  the  market 
price  of  new  gas.  that  is.  section  102 
gas.  or  indeed,  section  107  gas.  or  the 
other  higher  priced  gases,  none  of 
those  categories  of  gas  are  today  sell- 
ing for  the  maximum  price  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  They  are  sell- 
ing for  well  less  than  that  because  the 
market  will  not  support  that  price. 

What  determines  the  market  price? 
The  market  price  is  determined  by  the 
competing  fuels.  What  does  it  cost  to 
burn  residual  fuel  oil  which  is  the 
usual  competing  fuel  of  choice,  the  ex- 
change fuel?  Sometimes  it  is  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  Occasionally,  it  is  coal.  But  gener- 
allv  it  is  residual  fuel  oil,  and  the  cost 
of  residual  fuel  oil  is  holding  the  price 
of  natural  gas  down. 

To  give  you  another  illustration  of 
how  this  may  work,  suppose  instead  of 
dealing  with  natural  gas  we  are  deal- 
ing with  orange  juice.  And  let  us  say 
vou  are  buying  oranges  at  all  kinds  of 
different  prices,  squeezing  it  into  one 
big  container  and  selling  the  juice. 
That  is  in  effect  what  you  do  with  nat- 
ural gas.  The  pipeline  buys  it  at  all  dif- 
ferent prices,  some  cheap,  some  expen- 
sive, some  in  between:  and  puts  it  to- 
gether in  one  big  pipeline.  In  effect 
you  mix  it  together,  and  you  sell  it  at 
the  other  end  at  what  we  call  a  rolled 
in  or  an  average  price.  So  let  us 
assume  that  instead  of  doing  this  with 
natural  gas  we  are  doing  it  in  orange 
juice  and  let  us  say  that  your  kid  has  a 
pop  stand  on  the  street  and  he  buys  10 
oranges  a  day. 

One  cost  a  dime,  one  cost  20  cents, 
and  on  up  to  SI.  So  you  have  10  or- 
anges, each  of  which  cost  between  10 
cents  and  a  dollar  at  gradations  of  10 
cents  between  a  dime  and  a  dollar.  If 
you  squeeze  the  10  oranges  together 
and  you  get  10  glasses  of  orange  juice 
that  come  out  the  other  end.  what  is 
the   average   cost?   If   you   add   up   a 
dollar.  90  cents.  80  cents.  70  cents.  60 
cents,  et  cetera,  and  then  divide  by  10 
your    average    cost    is    5.5    cents    per 
orange.  That  is  the  way  the  mathe- 
matics works  out.  Suppose  you  ramp 
everything  down  above  5.5  cents  down 
over" a  period  of  1  year,  that  is  your  ex- 
pensive oranges  and  you  ramp  up  your 
inexpensive  oranges  over  a  period  of  3 
years.  What   liappens  to  your  average 
cost  of  orange  juice? 

Mr.    McCLURE.    It    should    be    55 
cents. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Excuse  me.  I  am 
advised    it    is    not    5.5    cents.    It    is    55 
cents. 
Mr  McCLURE.  There  you  go. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  What  is  a  decimal? 
Mr  McCLURE.  What  is  a  decimal? 
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Mi  J(Jli.\SU;N  Anyway,  we  were  and  race  across  the  Senate.  You  may  equity  of  only  13.1  percent— and  air- 
ramping  our  orange  juice  down  over  a  not  have  people  jumping  on  the  band-  lines,  which  were  minus  8.9  percent, 
period  of  1  year  and  everything  above  wagon   on   S.    1715.    I   can   tell   you    I  by  the  way. 

55  cents  we  ramp  down  over  a  period  rather  doubt  that  will  happen,  because  I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  set 

of  1  year  and  everything  inexpensive  there  are  losers  as  well  as  winners.  of  figures,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

we  ramped  up  over  a  period  of  3  years.  Some  of  those  losers  are  influential  sent     that    they    be    printed    in    the 

What  happens  to  the  cost  of  that  glass  and   very    good    people    who   produce  Record. 

of  orange  juice   after   1    year?   If   you  natural  gas  and  produce  crude  oil  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
work  it  out  mathematically,  it  comes  they  are  my  friends.  They  have  got  a  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
down  from  55  cents  a  glass  to  46  cents  very  legitimate  point  of  view.  But  that  Record,  as  follows: 
a    glass.    It    is    simple    mathematics,  is  not   the  consumer  interest   we  are  „         ,      ,„„,  .             _  ,             ^      .    ^ 
Ramping  down  everything  above  over  talking  about.  Consumers  are  winners  ^"'"^     ~  Tatu7aTGasPxpZne  *^''"'"'^°' 
a  period  of  1  year  and  ramping  up  over  under  S.  1715. 

a   period   of   3   years,   mathematically  Mr^  McCLURE.   Mr.   President,  will  coloradrlmerstate  .Coastal,  Hi^h-  """"' 

works  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  con  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  comment  p^,                                                        36  34 

sumers.  That  is  precisely  what  S.  1715  or  question  with  respect  to  the  orange  Columbia  GJusTran.srni.ssion^^^              ii!3i 

does.  juice  analogy?                                                 Con.solidair-d  Ga.s  Supply '     22'27 

You  take  your  expensive  categories  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.                                El  Pa.so  Natural  Ga.s  • 13.50 

of    gas.    an    equal    amount    in    price-  Mr.    McCLURE.    Maybe    that    is    a  MichiKan  Wi.sconsm  Pipeline  lAmer- 

weighted  average,  and  ramp  i:  down,  good  way  to  put  it.  We  understand  or-        lean  Natural) 18.30 

But  you  ramp  it  down  fast  and  ramp  anges  better  than  oil  rigs.  Natural    Gas    Pipeline   of   America 

up  the  other  more  slowly.  What  hap-  The  Senator  made  reference  to  take-        iMidCon) 21.30 

pens  at  the  end  of  3  years?  At  the  end  or-pay.  Let  us  take  that  analogy  that  Northt-rn     Natural     Gas'     dnter- 

of  3  years,  all  gas  is  selling  at   that  the  kid  making  orange  juice  to  sell  on        f^onh)  .....^... ........ ...^ 14.00 

weighted  average  price  as  determined  the  street  and  let  us  assume  he  has  10  we.srEnerg.v"        ""^""^  CNonn-     ^^^^ 

by   the  market   and  again   the   factor  different    sources   of   oranges   and    he     Northwest       Pipeline (Nortliwe.st 

that  determines  the  weighted  average  signed  a  contract  or  has  an  agreement  energy)                                          ...     16.35 

price  is  going  to  be  the  cost  of  compel-  with  certain  people  to  supply  him  or-     Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline 13.20 

ing  fuels.  anges:  and  he  is  going  to  either  take     Southern  Natural  Gas  (Sonat) 18.10 

What  is  the  cost  of  that  residual  fuel  those  oranges  at   $1.   90  cents,  or  80  Tennes.see  Gas  Pipeline  '  (Tenneco)..     17.00 

oil  in  the  plant  that  can  switch  to  re-  cents,  or  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for    Texas  Eastern  Transmission 15.46 

sidual    fuel    oil,    or   switch    back    and  them  whether  he  takes  them  or  not.     Texas  Ga.s 19.04 

forth    between    residual    fuel    oil    and  Then  assume   further  that    he   has  a  Tran.scont mental       Gas       Pipeline 

natural  gas?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  regulatory  agency   that   says,   'What-       'Transco) ■-■■■■■■ - ••• 25.18 

the  natural  gas  market  is  a  perfect  in-  ever  the  cost  of  oranges,  we  are  going  i^a^^^^es'tTn  Pipeline  (Texas  tast-     ^^  ^^ 

dicator   of    market    forces.    It    is    not.  to  guarantee  you  can  .sell  the  juice  for    xrunkiine  Gas  (Panhandle) 16  52 

Indeed,  we  have  take  or  pay  contracts  whatever  cost   you   have   in   your  or-  united     Gas     Pipe     Line     (ijniled 

that    have    worked    to    put    artificial  anges."                                                                    Energy) 27.44 

skews  into  the  market.   Artificial   be-  He  is  confronted  then  with  the  ne-           Average 17.50 

cause  .some  of  this  gas  is  contracted  cessity   of   paying   $1    for  oranges   in-  ■  our  p.-.iimans  companies  would  noi  provide  aii 

for  at  a  very  high  price  with  an  obliga-  stead  of  buying  some  other  oranges  at  statistics  to compui.- hoe. 

lion  to  take  a  certain  percentage  of  10.  20,  or  30  cents,  becau.se  he  can  get  Note -coior.ido  im.rstatr.s  return  on  .•quiiy  was 

the  gas.  maybe  as  high  as  90  percent  his  money  back  if  he  buys  and  takes  ^0^  Ar.^^'llx'^ru^rp^orrr.r:^  ^.^ 

of  deliverability.  This  is  gas  which  you  the  $1,  or  90  cent  or  80  cent  oranges,  t.mair  iimi  iin-  p.pihms  n-iurn  on  equity  would 

have  to  cither  take  and  use  and  pay  Which  ones  is  he  going  to  take?  apprcximan- .'aooernni 

for  or,  if  vou  do  not  take  it.  then  you  It  seems  to  me  obvious,  under  those  T,'""''"'"? '  ""'  """?,""  '^,''*'  i'«i»*''«i  a**"""  »24 

,               .                     ,           .                                ...      ...  .                       1.            1.       ■                        .J  million  thai  wa.s  rolliTlt-d  (or  prior  years.  AflfT  ex 

have  to  pay   for  it   anyway  with  the  circumstances,  where  he  is  guaranteed  .lud.nK  iiiai  .-imoum,  we  estimai.-  th.-  pipelines 

right  to  use  it  later.  that  he  can  get  back  the  money  he  put  kof;  was  about  i9.9pereent 

Now,   what    has   happened   in   .some  in,  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  is  bound  MiriuKan  wi>«on.sins  i982  net  income  contained 

areas    particularly    Kansas    and    .some  by   contract    to   pay    for   high-cost   or-  ^;f.J  ^^^r^.^.r^  r,'.'  riliJaTwi^'con" 

other  States  is  that  some  pipelines,  be-  anges  that  he  does  not  take  but  is  not  sms  ii»82ROE*a.s  le  8  percent 

cause  of  their  take-or-pay  obligations  bound  by  those  contract  provisions  on  Alter  mcorporaiinn  these  three  considerations. 

on     high-price     gas.     have     felt     con-  the  low  side,  he  is  going  to  take  the  »«• '-sumaie  ihe  pipjimes  .•oiiectivriy  earned  lea 

..       J  .......    .                                  J  i_-    I            .                          .               1        1  ■            •  percent  on  equity  in  1982 

Strained  to  take  the  high-price  gas  and  high-cost   oranges  to  make   his  juice. 

not   take  a  low-price  gas  available  to  and  the  price  out  there  on  the  streets  Table  2.-;9«2/4i^era<;e /Jc/ur«  o;i  Equity  for 

them,    thereby    giving    an    artificially  for  orange  juice  is  going  to  go  up.  And  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 

high   cost   of   natural    gas.    Indeed   S.  that  is  what  has  been  happening.  indu.iim                                      Pcnent 

1715  deals  with  that  problem  by  reduc-  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ab-     Tobacco 20.2 

ing  the  take-or-pay  obligations  to  50  .solutely  correct.   Perhaps  that    is  the     5"^,"^''     T'a i It'n 

percent  the  first  year  then  60  percent,  reason   that    an   August    1983   issue  of     Appliances            '^     H? 

then  70  percent.  Most  amendments  to  Natural     Gas     Monthly     by     Merrill     pipelines^  17  5 

be  consitiered  to  S.  1715  have  adopted  Lynch  points  out  the  extreme  profit-  Beverages"!!"!."!!!!"."!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!."!!!!!!!!!!!       17!2 

the  idea  implicit  in  S.  1715  of  limiting  ability  of  natural  gas  pipelines.                   Personal  Care 16.7 

take-or-pay  obligations.  On    the   average,    natural   gas   pipe-     Publishing.  Radio  and  TV 16.6 

If  this  is  a  help  for  the  consumer,  lines  achieved   an   average   return  on     Office  Equipment 15.9 

why  is  everybody  not  for  it?  Consumer  equity  of  17.5  percent  in  1982.  That  is     Food/Lodging 15.5 

groups  are  not  for  it  becau.se  they  do  higher  than  virtually  every  other  in-     Electrical/Electronics 15.1 

not    as    yet     understand    the    simple  dustry  except  tobacco,  drugs,  oil  serv-     leisure  Time. 14.1 

mathematics  of  what   I   have  just   ex-  ice.  and  supply  and  appliances.  That  is     Food  Prixe.ssing 13.5 

plained.  It  is  simple  mathematics,  as  ahead    of    beverages,    personal    care.     Natural  Re.sources I3.l 

f.         .    J      r            »T   .        ,    r~        r-         .  ._,■._■             _!■          J Vr^-Tr      rr-              ■         Scrvicc  iHdustries 13.0 

the  study   from   Natural   Gas  Supply  publishing,  radio  and  TV,  office  equip-  Aor^o,,,^..                                                 ^^ya 

.                  ■      ^  ■                ■         t  ■                                     X      •          ■  fill-                          I'll                   /\r^r(JhpctCc l^.cf 

Association   indicates,   and   it    is  com-  ment,      food/lodging,     electrical/elec-  Retailing/Food                                         12.9 

monsense.  It  is  ab.solute  commonsense.  ironies,  leisure  time,  food  processing.     Banks !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       12!? 

Now.  I  do  not  know  that  S.  1715  is  natural  resources— by  the  way.  natural     utilities „ 12.7 

going  to  catch  fire  like  a  prairie  fire  resources   got    an   average    return    on     Non  Bank  Financial 12.3 
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„.^    -f    „„5    vi-hich    eo     The  Senator  is  from  Nebraska  and  he 

c„„.,orr.s ""oi    fZ,  L°7^Zktnir.n.'^L%    Lppened  "  'o^.  „l.se,,  .„  to  more 

KS;no„:=::::::::::;:::::::;:::=;:;        .Z„1,.  J',  ^ 3-%'?  "«  '""  ViS;^^Sn^ ^ilBz 

instruments 0  3     '"j^/exON.  Is  that  for  what  year?  was  not  smart  enough^shall  ^^e  sa>.  to 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing i"-^  JOHNSTON    That  is  for  1  year     buy  the  low-cost  gas.  The  Senator  got 

Textiles/Apparel -. |^     following  enactment  of  S.  1715.  the  high-priced  gas.  So  it  is  going  to 

Railroads EXON.  What   about   the  years     help  him. 

Chemicals °  ^     thereafter^  Bevond  that,  it  would  not  have  been 

Real  ES/Housing!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        6.3        j^r.  JOHNSTON.  The  way  it  should     because  of  intelligence  or  i^pre^ions 

Tire  and  Rubber \l    ^ork  is  this;  your  greatest   price  de-     or  anything  else  on  the  part  of  the 

Paper  and  Forest  Products i-^    crease  is  after  vour  first  year.  Your     Senator  that  caused  him  to  buy  gas  ai 

General  Machinery |°    gpcond  greatest   is  after  your  second     one  price  or  another:  it  was  because 

Building  Materials ^-  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  jj^p  jj^jra  year,  you     {^e  Government  set  that  price  and  be- 

Special  Machinery ^^    \^re  ' z.^    market    price.    However,    the     cause    that    is    all    a    producer    could 

M^^^arand  Mining !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! -S-S     market  price  ought   to  be  somewhat     charge    for    gas   back    in    those    days. 

Airlines  • '^'^  lower  than  the  market  price  under  the  That  was  the  reason  that  gas  was  low- 
Savings  and  Loan -}4-2     Natural   Gas  Policy  Act.  the  present     priced  back  in  those  days.  It  was  not 

Steel '**       law  for  these  reasons:  because  you  went  out  and  shopped  and 

Source:  Business  Week,  except  for  natural  gas        ^^^  ^.^^^^  reason  is  that  you  should     ^.p^e   frugal   and   had   all   those   good 
pipelines,  where  RtJEw-a-s  computed  from  company  ^^^^^^  utilization  of  natural  gas.     qualities.  You  bought  gas  at  whatever 

"C  JOHNSTON    I    Tnd'that  one  of     owing  to  the  lower  price  in  the  previ-         i,,  ^^,  Government  set. 
th^  bi!l  Dioelines  in  my  area.  United     ous  years.  And  the  greater  the  use  o  ^^   ^xON.  Let  me  phrase  the  ques- 

rL  pfne  Line  go  a^ average  return  natural  gas.  the  more  units  of  gas  that  ^^^^  ^  different  way.  then.  I  have  to 
?n  ert^Uv  of  27  44  percent.  I  am  not  you  can  spread  over  the  cost  of  he  ^^^^  exception  to  the  Senator  from 
using  any  gL  down  in  Louisiana  now.  pipeline.  So  that  the  more  gas  that  is  Louisiana  saying  whether  it  is  gas  or 
HI  were  I  woiUd  probably  be  a  little  used,  the  lower  the  price  o  ^onsymen  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^.,  ^^e  using  that  we 
J^r.  nnsPt  hv  that  27  44  percent.  But     even  though  the  price  of  the  ^^ellhead  Nebraska  are  paying  a  high  price 

.orr^efthat  ir^  S  1715  may  be  less.  So  at  the  end  of  the  thir(i     ^^^         ^  with  what  new  gas  is.  The 

^  You  know  I  Vrsh  we  could  focus  the  year,  you  ought  to  have  a  lesser  cost  ^°;^P  ^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  3^  ^  ^.^ted  yester- 
A  wlt.>  nn   s    1715  on  the   real  ques-     by  that  reason.  ,^  ^    ,        ^    day   and   again   today,   we   happen  to 

Hnns  AnS  there  are  some  very  serious        The  second  reason  it  should  be  low  er     J  >  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  somewhat  of  a  fair 

h;1.  in  s     7^5  is  because  of  the  take  or  pay  reduc-         ^.       ^^^av  with  old  gas.  which  cer- 

^"is  it  ?ai     to  Abrogate  contracts,  for     tion.  It  should  -l^o^elow-er  because  o^     posijon    ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Jr,il9  That  is  a  real  question,  a  le-     the  prudence  standard  as  set  forth  in  .whatever  reason,  on  the  market- 

iMtSfques't  on.  IS  it  faTrTo  penalize     the  bill.  It  ^^ould  also  be  somewh^^^^^     'place  than  new  gas.  Is  that  right? 
on     kind  of  producer  while  you  help     lower  by  reason  of  the  contract  car         ^^   joHNSTON.  There  is  no  doubt 
another-'  Another  legitimate  question,     riage  provision  ^^^^  ^,^^1.  The  old  gas  is  much  cheap- 

B.lTt'  seems  to  me  that,  for  exam-        The  degree  ^N^h'ch  the  price  would  ^^^  ^^^^  question  is.  Are  you  helped 

t3le    the  Citizens  Labor  Coalition,  who     be  less  at  the  end  of  the  th'rd  ^ear  ^s^i  ^^^   ^^.g  ^p  ^he  old  gas  over  3  years 

know   h^  tl?e  interests  of  the  con-     believe,    'f  P°-\^f '^,,"'^^[cTs  ^Is  cost     while  you  ramp  down  the  new  ga.s  over 

=^s-ri^r5Si^reoS:  ^^^t£v^^  ^--^^14^^:= 

producers,  then  that  is  great.  I  think     "•"•^^j.^oN    Well.  Mr.  President,  let  Mr.   EXON.   Is   the   Senator  .saying 

we  ought  to  debate  that.  But  I  wish     J^^[;^^f^JYo  the  oranges  concept.  And  that  he  could  assure    he  P^-ople  of  Ne- 

they  would  begin  to  understand  wha      "'.[^^^'^^^  w-jui   keen   interest  on  the  braska  and  other  States  similar  >  situ^ 

the  bill  does  for  consumers,  because  it     f^  ^'^'^^^^^.^  ^^^  ,i,e  fact  that  after  you  ated    that    at    the   end   of   a    10^>ear 

clearly,  definitely  and  without   argu-     ™<^°\'^5    magical    mix    that    you  period,  let  us  say.  if  the  bill  the  Sena- 

ment  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me.     s^^^^  ^^^,^  ^  p^..^^  ^^  55  cents  and  if  tor  is  proposing  is  enacted    that  the 

will  help  the  consumer.                                            ^  ^j^j^  ^ill  in  place  it  would  go  people  of  the  great  State  ol  NeorasKa 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis-     ^°".  ^^^  46  cents  and  others  similarly  situated  would  be 

tened  with  keen  interest  to  the  discu.s-     "           ^     ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^.^,^1   I  do  not  paying  less  over  a  10-year  period  for 

sions  by  the  committee  chairman  and       ^.^^  understand.  I  am  the  kid  down  the  total  cost  of  their  consumption  ol 

the  ranking  minority  member  of  the             street   a  block.   And  many   years  natural  gas?                                      .     ^ 

committee.                                                  ,     ago  when  I  was  2".  and  I  am  now  12,  I  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ten  years  is  too 

If  I  could  ask  a  question  or  two  ol     ^gcognized  the  fact  that  I  could  lock  in  far  away  in  energy  matters  to  predict, 

my  friend  from  Louisiana.                            ^  supply  of  oranges  for  less  than  what  ^ogt  of  that  gas.  whether  it  is  old  or 

Did  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he    ^j^^^,    ^^^    ^^^^^    priced   at    now.    and  ^ew.  if  it  is  flowing  today,  is  going  to 

had  a  .set  of  figures  that  would  indi-    ^j^prefore   the   contract    that    I   have,  be  gone  at  the  end  of  10  years.  So  it  is 

cate  that  if  the  bill  that  is  presently     ^.^jch  guarantees  to  bring  in  the  or-  ^.^.y  hard  to  predict.  It  clearly  wouW 

before  the  Senate  passes  in  its  present     ^^        ^^  ^^,  ^^^.^^  ^^^vn  the  street,  al-  ^lot  be  higher  at  the  end  of  10  years^  1 

form  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  my     j^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^ave  a  cost  of  55  cents  ^j^j^k  it  would  tend  to  be  lower  be- 

State   of   Nebraska,   in   the   gas   price     ^^  ^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  cost  of  25  cents.  cause  it  would  be  market  based  and 

next  year?                                                           Certainly,    the    Senator    from    Lou-  ^y^g^e  would  be  incentive  to  find  more 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Yes.    The    study.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   implying   that   if   I   have  jj  j^  ,5  market  based, 

which  is  bv  the  Natural  Gas  Supply     ^..,j^^  ^j^j  of  a  contract  and  if  the  bill  j^r.  EXON.  If  that  is  true,  then  wiiy 

Association,  was  put  into  the  Record     ^^^^^.^^  ^s  eventually  becomes  law,  that  ^^^^  ^^iere  such  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 

yesterday,   but    I    have   an   additional     ^^,  ^^^^  25-cent  cost  for  orange  juice  ^j^^  ^jjn  ^s  reported  out  of  the  commit- 

copy  of  it.  It  indicates  that  in  Nebras-     ^^^^^^  gQ^^ig  to  go  up.  tee.   and  why   is  it  that,  as  I  under- 

ka  there  is  a  net  price  change  of  minus        j^^.   jqhNSTON.  The  Senator  says  stand,    there   probably   are   no   more 
34  cents  in  mcf.  This  is  made  up  of     ..j^  j  ^^  smart  enough  to  do  that. 
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than  18  (ir  20  Mfnibcrs  of  the  Senate 
for  that  position  today''  If  it  is  the 
ideal  answer  to  tlic  problem.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  all  99  Senators,  with  the 
pcssible  exception  of  this  Senator 
from  Nebra-ska.  are  not  in  support  of 
It 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Those  are  not  the 
only  provisions  there.  First  of  all.  you 
have  a  lot  of  independent  producers 
who  own  this  very  expensive  gas.  They 
are  getting,  say.  $5  an  mcf  for  that  gas 
and  they  do  not  want  that  price  of 
that  gas  to  come  down  to  the  average 
market  price.  That  is  a  very  legitimate 
objection  on  their  part.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  consumer  price.  It  is  a 
fight  between  different  oil  companies. 
That  is  No.  I. 

No.  2.  you  have  a  lot  of  pipelines 
who  are  scared  to  death  of  what  we 
call  contract  carriage.  Under  contract 
carriage  a  producer  who  ha.s  some  gas 
and  wants  to  get  that  gas  to  market 
can  go  to  a  pipeline  and  say.  "I  want 
you  to  carry  this."  If  the  pipeline  re- 
fuses and  if  the  pipeline  has  room  on 
its  system  it  can  be  required  to  trans- 
port that  gas.  That  is  what  you  call 
contract  carriage.  Many  pipelines  are 
very  much  afraid  of  that,  particularly 
when  they  are  a  sole  source  pipeline. 
They  have  a  monopoly  now.  They  can 
tell  the  independent  producer.  "You 
can  ship  that  gas  on  our  terms.  We  set 
the  terms.  If  you  want  to  play  our 
game,  fine,  but  we  have  the  only  play- 
ing field  in  town  and  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  do  that." 

So  some  pipelines  are  deathly  afraid 
of  that.  Some  pipelines  have  a  higher 
mix  of  the  old  gas  than  others  do  be- 
cause the  supplies  of  old  cheap  gas  are 
not  uniformly  or  proportionately 
spread  around  the  country.  So  some 
would  like  to  keep  that  old  gas  as  they 
have  it. 

Some  are  .scared  to  death  of  what  we 
call  our  prudence  rule  here.  Under  this 
prudence  rule,  a  pipeline  cannot  go 
out  and  bid  more  than  110  percent  of 
the  market  price  for  new  gas.  If  they 
do.  they  cannot  pass  that  along  auto- 
matically. 

You  see.  in  the  past  pipelines  have 
been  able  to  go  out  when  the  average 
market  price  might  be  $3  and  they 
have  been  able  to  pay  up  to  $9  and 
pass  it  along  to  the  consumer.  That  is 
a  very  nice,  comfortable  thing;  a  very 
cozy  relationship  which  thp  Congress 
created  for  pipelines.  That  is  why  they 
make  these  tremendous  profits.  The 
United  Gas  Pipeline  made  a  27-percent 
profit  last  year.  That  is  very  nice,  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  they  would  not  want  to  lose 
that  right. 

But  in  S.  1715  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer we  said  a  pipeline  cannot  pay 
more  than  110  percent  of  the  average 
natural  gas  price  for  new  supplies,  and 
have  that  amount  automatically 
passed   through.   That   is   the   reason 


why  you  have  so  much  different  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill. 

I  would  say  the  principal  opposition, 
and  It  is  a  legitimate  opposition,  comes 
from  those  producers  of  natural  gas 
who  own  expensive  supplies  and  do 
not  want  their  prices  to  come  down. 
That  is  where  your  principal  opposi- 
tion comes  from.  I  do  not  say  thai  is  il- 
legitimate at  all.  It  is  legitimate,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consumer 
interests. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  give  my 
view  of  this.  It  may  well  be  that  there 
are  serious  objections  in  the  areas  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  indicated, 
but  I  suspect  that  eventually  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  learn  that  it 
may  be  small  or  it  may  be  large,  but 
there  are  very  dedicated,  very  deter- 
mined numbers  of  U.S.  Senators  who 
are  most  concerned  about  what  we 
consider  the  centerpiece  of  this  admin- 
istration bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  supporting  which  simply 
wants  to  eliminate  the  protection  that 
old  gas  now  has  in  the  act  that  is  pres- 
ently law. 

Could  either  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  explain  to  me  what  their  answer  is 
to  the  objections  raised  in  the  minori- 
ty views  by  the  late  Henry  Jackson, 
who  I  believe  served  for  a  very  long 
time  on  the  committee?  As  I  read  his 
views  once  again,  as  I  read  them  into 
the  record  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  case  Senator  Jack- 
son was  concentrating  primarily  on  his 
concerns  about  the  deregulation  of  old 
gas  and.  therefore,  prices  going  up. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  asking  the  question  because 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  question. 
Reason  tells  the  Senator  that  where 
we  have  a  supply  of  low-cost  old  gas 
under  price  control,  that  if  you  release 
from  controls  that  price  and  it  rises 
the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more. 
What  Senator  Jackson.  I  am  certain, 
was  looking  at.  and  what  his  views  re- 
flect, is  that  very  obvious  conclusion. 
But  what  his  views  did  not  address  and 
which  needs  to  be  addressed  here  are 
the  offsetting  savings  that  are  permit- 
ted and  mandated  under  the  bill, 
namely,  high-cost  supplies  are  reduced 
in  cost  and.  therefore,  the  average  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  savings  made  in  other  categories. 

It  can  be  argued,  and  I  am  certain 
some  will  argue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  we  get  to  this  bill  'Let  us 
leave  the  controls  on  old  gas  and  man- 
date the  increases  on  the  price  of 
high-cost  gas:  then  the  consumers  will 
benefit  both  ways." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  tried  to 
do  in  the  bill  is  say,  yes.  we  want  to  be 
fair  to  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation.  If  we  are  going  to  abrogate 
contracts  by  mandating  that  the  high- 


cost  gas  be  reduced  in  price,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  balance  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  the  low-cost  gas 
from  rising  in  price  so  the  industry  on 
the  whole  does  not  see  simply  the  ex- 
tension of  wage  and  price  controls  over 
one  area  of  our  economy.  Incidentally, 
there  are  some  long-range  reasons 
that  often  have  been  debated  here  as 
to  why  wage  and  price  controls  always 
create  higher  costs  in  the  long  run. 
That  is  something  I  believe.  You  can 
depress  the  price  for  a  while,  but 
pretty  soon,  you  have  cut  supply  and 
price  rises  inexorably. 

The  Senator  asked  the  question,  can 
we  make  assurance's  that  the  users  in 
Nebraska  over  the  next  10-year  period 
will  pay  less  for  natural  gas  in  this  bill 
than  they  will  under  current  law?  I 
have  to  make  a  couple  of  a.ssumptions 
before  I  can  answer  that  question.  We 
have  to  assume  that  there  is  no  major 
disruption  in  world  energy  costs  or 
that  there  is  no  major  supply  inter- 
ruption or  major  shortage  of  natural 
gas  in  this  country.  If  you  take  both  of 
those  as  given,  you  have  a  kind  of 
stable  world  situation,  a  kind  of  stable 
supply  situation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  us  assume  that  that 
happens.  We  have  to  have  some  basis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  because  other- 
wise, it  is  impossible  to  make  any  pro- 
jections about  the  future.  All  the  stud- 
ies I  have  seen  in  which  I  have  confi- 
dence indicate  that  with  S.  I7I5  over 
the  next  8-year  period,  at  least— the 
aggregate  cost  to  consumers  in  Nebras- 
ka would  be  less  under  S.  1715  than 
they  are  under  current  law.  I  say  over 
the  next  8  years  becau.se  the  DOE 
model  set  up  to  run  computations  hap- 
pened to  pick  certain  benchmarks. 
They  picked  1982  as  the  beginning  and 
1990  to  1995  as  the  end. 

Over  that  period  of  time,  the  price 
under  S.  1715  is  less  than  it  is  under 
current  law. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  companies  having  the 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  gas 
and  setting  the  rates  there  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  that  was  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
They  are  very  much  concerned  if  old 
gas  is  deregulated,  which  I  emphasize 
once  again  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  we  are  talking 
about— they  say  their  costs  would  go 
up  dramatically.  They  have  brought 
that  very  well  to  the  attention  of 
myself  and  others.  So  I  guess  what  we 
have  here  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  the  old  axiom  that  figures  do  not  lie 
but  sometimes  liars  figure.  I  think  no 
one  is  trying  to  mislead  anyone  else, 
but  I  guess  there  are  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  whether  2  and  2 
add  up  to  4  or  do  they  add  up  to  5  or  6 
or  3  or  2?  When  we  are  in  a  volatile  sit- 
uation such  as  we  are  in  right  now. 
with  the  state  of  the  agricultural  econ- 


omv  near  rock  bottom,  there  is  wide- 
spread fear  in  the  great  Midwest  that 
the  further  increase  we  think  this  bill 
will  cau.se.  particularly  to  the  home 
users  and  particularly  to  our  agricul- 
ture-related economy,  would  throw  us 
back  into  an  even  deeper  recession 
than  we  are  trying  to  work  our  way 
out  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
vieid' 
Mr  EXON  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  yes. 
there  are  various  groups  that  have 
made  statements  that  indeed  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  will  cost  con- 
sumers. As  I  said  yesterday,  the  stud- 
ies we  had  run  indicate  that  with  the 
balance  we  have  in  the  bill,  which  will 
cause  some  decreases  in  price,  while 
permitting  some  other  increases  in 
price  in  disparate  categories  of  gas. 
overall  are  favorable  to  consumers  in 
this  country  in  the  aggregate.  Again.  I 
refer  to  the  fact,  as  I  did  yesterday  in 
my  colloquy  with  Senator  Jepsen 
when  he  was  here  urging  us  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  bill,  that  over  the  next 
period  of  years,  there  are  assumed  sav- 
ings. The  aggregate  savings  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  between  now 
and  1990  is  $23  billion. 

.^s  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
indicated,  there  are  some  winners  and 
some  losers  in  that  process.  Those  win- 
ners and  lo.sers,  however,  lie  out 
among  the  producers,  the  pipeline 
companies,  and  the  distribution  utili- 
ties, and  not  the  consumers  primarily. 
There  will  be  perhaps  some  consumers 
who  will  have,  under  some  scenarios, 
.some  more  favored  positions  than  do 
others  m  the  country.  But  there  is  an- 
other matter  that  I  am  not  certain  is 
of  a-s  ^;real  importance  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  jus  it  is  to  his  immedi- 
ate neighbors  in  the  North  and  West. 
such  as  Montana  and  out  in  the  Pacif 
ic  Northwest,  where  we  get  our  natu 
ral  gas  from  Canada. 

Canada  has  great  difficulty  because 
they  have  an  administered  pricing 
sNstfm  up  there.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
political  system  that  decides  what  the 
price  will  be.  They  have  a  provincial- 
Federal  conflict,  but  they  aLso  have  a 
\erv  great  difficulty  in  pricing  their 
export  supplies  to  the  United  Slates  in 
a  manner  which  is  competitive  in  our 
market  and  therefore  allows  them  to 
sell  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
permit  certain  classes  of  producers  in 
our  country  to  get  far  more  than  is 
paid  producers  in  Canada. 

If  you  were  a  politician  in  Canada.  I 
suspect  you  could  understand  the  di- 
lemma they  ha\(^  when  soiTiebody  up 
there  says, ''Why ,  Mr.  Minister,  do  you 
want  us  to  export  our  supplies  to  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  their 
consumers  while  they  are  permitting 
some  of  their  own  producers  to  get  $9 
and  $10  per  mcf?"  So  they  are  finding 
it  very  difficult  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive conditions  in  our  market  while  we 


permit  some  producers  in  this  country 
to  get  3.  4.  or  5  times  as  much  in  this 
market.  I  think  we  will  see  an  almost 
inevitable  result  of  rationalizing  our 
own  market  in  this  country  to  average 
market  price  when  there  are  also 
people  in  Canada  who  then  find  it  po- 
litically acceptable  to  do  what  they 
know  the  market  economics  require- 
that  IS.  to  lower  the  price  to  reach  the 
competitive  market  conditions  in  this 
country,  which  is  where  their  market 
lies. 

So.  although  it  is  not  shown  in  all  of 
the  studies  that  have  come  up.  the 
consumers  of  this  country  will  benefit 
on  those  supplie.'^  that  are  imported 
from  Canada. 

Mr.  EXON,  Mr,  President.  I  notice 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  agreed  with 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
when  he  said  he  felt  that  other  con- 
cerns rather  than  old  gas  were  the 
main  difficulty  that  plagued  the  com- 
mittee in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  rec- 
ommendation, 

Mr,  McCLURE.  It  is  not  just  old  gas 
that  is  the  problem.  The  question  is 
how  do  you  gel  enough  support  for  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  which  there  are 
a  great  number  of  variables— different 
kinds  of  producers  producing  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fields  with  different 
costs,  costs  that  were  sometimes  in- 
curred under  regulation.  In  the  last  3 
years,  we  have  encouraged  people  to 
go  out  and  produce  the  highest  cost 
gas  they  can  find  and  encouraged  the 
pipelines  and  distribution  utilities  to 
go  out  and  buy  the  highest  cost  gas 
they  could  find,  so  some  people  are 
locked  into  high-cost  supplies. 

Some  gases  are  expensive  to 
produce.  We  have  a  dilemma  about 
interfering  in  those  contracts.  They,  in 
good  faith,  entered  into  those  con- 
tracts on  the  basis  of  current  regula- 
tory requirements  In  this  country. 
They  say  we  are  going  to  bankrupt 
them  if  we  change  tho.se  regulatory  re- 
quirements, .so  let  us  not  do  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  dilemmas  we  had. 

One  day.  at  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  representatives  of  two 
pipeline  companies  silting  side  by  side 
al  the  witness  table,  one  had  about  70 
percent  old  gas  and  30  percent  new. 
high-cost  gas.  The  other  had  about  30 
percent  old  gas  and  70  percent  new. 
high-cost  gas.  Although  they  are  both 
pipelines  out  of  the  same  industry. 
their  relative  position  was  almost  dia- 
metrically opposed  becau.se  of  the  mix 
of  gases  flowing  through  their  system. 
That  is  another  one  of  the  dilem- 
mas: how  do  you  write  a  policy  thai 
treats  with  fairness  people  who  have 
grown  up  and  established  business  re- 
lationships under  a  current  body  of 
law  that  permits,  even  requires,  that 
kind  of  movement,  and  then  say.  "We 
are  going  to  change  the  rules  and  treat 
vou  all  the  same,"  because  the  fellow 
that  has  the  low-cost  gas  says,  "Hey  I 
don't  want  to  change  the  rule;  I  want 


to  keep  on  getting  that  low-cost  old 
gas.  '  and  the  fellow  sitting  there  with 
the  high-cost  new  gas  says,  "I  want 
you  to  change  the  rules  so  you  can 
ramp  that  price  down  and  1  can  buy 
my  gas  cheaper."  And  I  understand 
those  interests, 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  with  me  then,  to  put  it  as  quick- 
ly and  as  efficiently  as  I  can,  that  cer- 
tainly the  deregulation  of  old  gas  was 
a  major  concern  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  was  a  major  con- 
cern on  both  sides.  It  was  a  major  con- 
cern primarily,  from  the  standpoint 
that  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
in  writing  a  bill  which  would  permit 
old  gas  prices  to  rise  that  we  did  not 
unfairly  penalize  the  consumers  in  the 
short  run.  As  we  have  stated  before, 
we  believe  S.  1715  protects  the  con- 
sumers in  a  variety  of  different  ways, 
so  I  can  say  in  total  candor  that  the 
mix  of  policies  represented  in  S.  1715 
guarantee  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country  gas  over  the  next  10  years 
that  will  cost  them  less  than  under 
current  law. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  possibly  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  on  the  Record 
what  the  vote  was  in  the  committee?  I 
assume  that  you  tried  to  get  enough 
votes  to  report  this  bill  out  with  a  ma- 
jority. I  understand  that  was  not  possi- 
ble. How  close  was  the  vote  and  what 
was  the  breakdown?  Were  there  other 
bills  that  were  suggested  as  a  substi- 
tute for  this  in  the  committee,  or  was 
this  the  only  bill  that  was  voted,  and 
what  was  the  vote  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  had  a  variety  of 
suggestions  that  we  debated  over  the 
30  separate  days  that  we  had  this  in 
the  committee  for  markup.  We  looked 
at  a  lot  of  other  proposals.  We  voted 
on  a  number  of  other  proposals  in 
whole  or  in  part  that  also  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  we  rejected  each  alternative 
in  turn. 

S.  1715  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  July  29  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9 
without  recommendation.  I  have  said  a 
number  of  times  thai  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  an  overwhelming  mandate  for 
a  piece  of  legislation,  an  Il-to-9  vote 
without  recommendation  is  scarcely 
that  overwhelming  mandate. 

Mr.  EXON.  Was  there  a  vote  taken 
on  simply  reporting  out  the  bill?  I 
assume  that  must  have  failed.  What 
was  that  vote  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCLURE,  There  was  not 

Mr.  EXON.  There  was  not  a  vote 
taken.  In  other  words,  the  chairman 
did  not  put  the  question  to  the  com- 
mittee. "Let's  report  this  bill  out  with 
a  positive  recommendation." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  vote  was  not 
taken  on  that,  but  my  vote  count.  I 
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vvould  say  m  candor,  indicated  it  would 
no!  ha\.f  pa.s.sfd. 

Mr  EXON.  Would  the  Senator  care 
u<  r-  veal  the  vote  count  you  had?  He 
IS  a  pretty  good  counter.  I  know. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  it  probably 
would  have  been  11  to  9  the  other 
way. 

Mr  FXON  Eleven  to  nine. 

Mr  ,J(JHNSTON.  Ten  to  ten. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Or  10  to  10,  and 
failed  on  a  tie.  Obviously,  I  wanted  to 
t;> !  .1  po.sitive  vote,  and  I  was  pollinK 
nitiiibfrs  every  day  to  find  out  what  1 
could  do  to  get  a  positive  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield^ 

Mr  F:X()N   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr   NULfUKR  addressed  the  Chair. 

T'l-  F'KF.'^iniNG  OFFICER.  The 
Stii'  •  ;'   r::  M  >  M  ana  IS  recognized. 

Mr  \U!(  liKK  Mr.  President,  the 
voi<  'i  ill  '  10.  which  means  the  bill 
would  iiave  failed,  that  has  a  nice  ring 
to  it,  the  10  to  10  bill,  not  S.  1715  but 
the  10  to  10  bill.  I  think  there  is  a  real 
purpose  to  this  discussion  we  are 
having  today.  I  think  it  is  rather  puz- 
zling to  our  constituents  and  puzzling 
to  the  public  at  large  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  debating  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. Let  me  again  give  my  view  of  it. 
an  updated  version  of  it  from  yester- 
day. 

I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  be  debating 
what  is  wrong  with  this  bill,  that  it 
was  reported  out  without  a  recommen- 
dation on  the  vote  of  11  to  9,  and  if 
the  bill  had  been  voted  out  with  a  rec 
ommendation  to  pass,  the  vote  would 
have  been  10  to  10  in  the  committee, 
which  means  the  motion  would  have 
failed:  the  bill  would  still  be  roosting 
in  the  committee;  it  would  not  be  on 
the  calendar. 

We  can  set  aside  this  argument  or 
this  filibuster,  if  we  choose  to  call  it 
that,  over  the  motion  to  proceed  at 
any  time  and  probably  will  be  set  aside 
when  the  managers  of  the  Treasury 
appropriation  bill  are  ready  to  present 
that  bill  before  the  Senate.  But  what 
we  are  doing  in  drawing  the  public's 
attention  and  in  fact  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  individual  Senators  to  the 
bill  itself  is  we  are  probably  smoking 
out  what  will  be  the  compromise,  or 
the  substitute  is  a  more  correct  term 
to  use,  the  substitute  bill  that  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

S.  1715,  by  the  best  count  that  can 
be  taken  at  this  time,  looks  like  it 
would  have  30  or  29  supporters  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  would  think  that  that 
number  would  be  even  larger  if  it  were 
really  brought  to  a  vote  and  probably 
some  30  odd.  maybe  even  40.  but  far 
short  of  a  majority  to  pass  it.  So  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  call  this  bill  up 
at  this  time  in  early  November  when 
the  Senate  and  the  House  both  expect 
to  adjourn  by  November  18.  it  does 
mean  that  somewhere  there  is  .some- 
thing in  the  making  that  will  become 
the  substitute   for  this  bill  and   that 


will  attract  sufficient  votes  to  pass  it. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  point  in  ever 
calling  it  up.  And  the  majority  leader 
is  not  prone  to  be  calling  up  bills  just 
to  take  up  time,  to  occupy  the  floor 
during  these  days  in  November. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  a  substitute  offered  that  has  some 
backing  sufficient  to  get  a  majority 
vote,  it  is  wise  that  it  be  debated  and 
circulated,  not  just  debated  on  the 
floor  but  circulated  among  all  the 
people  of  this  country  so  they  enter 
into  the  debate  and  advise  Senators 
what  they  feel  about  the  bill.  I  think 
the  process  we  are  exercising  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  a  process  to  gel  to  that 
point.  If  there  is  such  a  substitute, 
fine,  let  us  get  it  out,  let  us  let  every- 
body look  at  it.  Let  us  not  just  let  a 
few  Senators  look  at  it,  let  us  let  all 
the  Senators  look  at  it  and  the  public 
look  at  it  to  review  to  see  what  the  re- 
action is. 

The  vote  tomorrow  on  cloture  will  be 
a  good  exercise,  too,  becau.se  it  will 
hasten  the  process  of  accomplishing  a 
review  of  whatever  might  be  the  sub- 
stitute that  will  be  offered  to  replace 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  fo:  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  without  losing  my  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  privileges  of 
the  floor  be  granted  to  Larry  Kumins 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  1715  today  and  each  day  the  meas- 
ure is  pending  and  all  the  rollcall  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Now.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  going  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion very  soon,  and  so  I  will  conclude 
my  remarks  in  very  short  order.  If  the 
public  understands  that  the  natural 
gas  bill  will  affect  them  and  the  costs 
they  have,  either  with  their  home 
heating  or  the  busine.ss  that  they 
happen  to  be  engaged  in.  I  think  we 
will  have  some  feedback  from  consum- 
ers, and  that  is  absolutely  what  is  es- 
sential. On  the  other  side  of  it,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  another  bill  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the 
producers  want  to  review  it  very  care- 
fully, too.  We  have  had  very  protract 
ed  consideration  of  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, S.  1715,  before  it  was  reported  out. 

That  only  points  to  the  complexity 
of  the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  about  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
by  amendments  at  this  time. 

Having  had  all  that  consideration  of 
the   package   that   was  considered   by 
the    committee,    it    certainly    follows 
that  people  will  want  to  become  famil 
iar  with  what  might  be  the  substitute 


package,  also.  So  the  debate  we  are 
having  here— at  least  in  my  view,  for 
my  purpose— is  simply  to  arrive  at 
what  is  a  consensus,  what  is  that  sub- 
stitute package  that  might  garner  a 
majority  vote.  Let  us  review  it  very 
carefully,  and  let  us  allow  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  side  of  the  consumers  and 
the  side  of  the  producers  to  review  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  effect,  also  .said,  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  now  said— 
that  we  need  some  time  to  work  out 
these  details. 

I  want  to  point  out  again,  as  to  the 
timing,  that  this  matter  came  up  in 
December  of  last  year.  We  promised 
then  that  if  the  Senate  did  not  legis- 
late on  this  matter  at  that  time,  we 
would  deal  with  it  in  the  committee. 

In  February,  the  administration  said 
they  would  be  sending  up  a  bill.  We 
pressed  them  very  hard  to  get  us  a  bill 
as  to  what  their  proposal  was.  After 
we  got  their  propo.sal,  we  held  extt  n 
sive  hearings.  On  30  days  we  had 
markup  in  the  committee,  as  we  ex- 
plored all  the  alternatives.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  there  is  any  alterna- 
tive being  di-scussed  now  or  that  may 
be  proposed  on  the  floor  that  we  did 
not  at  one  time  or  another  discuss  or 
think  about  or  vote  upon  within  the 
committee. 

Then,  on  July  29.  we  did  report  the 
legislation. 

So  it  is  not  as  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  surpri.se  to  anybody  in  this  body  or 
throughout  this  country  that  this 
matter  is  before  us.  It  has  been  before 
us  for  almost  a  year  and  has  been  out 
of  the  committee  for  months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  be  ready  to  leg- 
islate: that  if  indeed  there  is  the  will 
to  get  on  with  this  legislation,  then  we 
should  get  on  with  it.  rather  than 
stand  here  and  debate  whether  or  not 
to  get  on  w  ith  it. 

If  people  have  proposals,  they 
should  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
them:  and  if  they  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  them,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
get  a  vote  on  them.  I  have  suggested 
that  if  people  have  alternatives  and 
they  will  agree  on  a  time  limit.  I  will 
guarantee  them  an  up-and-down  vote 
on  their  proposal. 

So  I  hope  it  is  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee is  ready  to  proceed.  And  I  believe 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  let  us 
do  that  at  some  point,  rather  than  in- 
sisting that  we  need  more  time  to 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  only  state  that 
what  has  been  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee is  a  matter  of  record,  and  that 
can  be  reviewed  by  anybody,  and  many 
people  have  reviewed  it. 


What  I  am  speaking  of  now  is  what 
are  the  components  of  a  package  that 
is  generating  the  type  of  coalition  vote 
that  might  reach  a  majority  to  pro- 
duce a  substitute  for  S.  1715  Tliat  i.^ 
what  I  am  talking  about  right  now.  I 
do  not  think  I  know  what  would  be  in 
that  package,  because  I  have  not  been 
privy  to  the  discussion  up  to  this 
point.  But  what  is  being  di.scu.ssed  by  a 
number  of  people  is  a  package  that 
would  be  a  substitute  for  this  bill. 

I  am  going  to  emphasize  again  that 
such  a  package  needs  to  be  reviewed 
not  only  by  the  Senate  but  also  needs 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  public  at  large, 
and  that  cannot  be  done  too  quickly. 
It  has  not  been  yet.  Whatever  goes 
into  a  package  will  be  points,  of 
course,  that  we  have  discussed  in  com- 
mittee, that  have  been  discu.s.sed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  public  and  by  vari- 
ous groups,  either  user  groups  or  pro- 
ducer groups.  But  what  is  in  that  final 
package  that  might  attract  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Senate  is  of  great  interest 
to  those  groups,  because  having  a  por- 
tion of  S.  1715  and  a  portion  of  an- 
other bill  and  a  portion  of  somebody 
else's  bill,  with  the  deletions  of  parts 
of  S.  1715.  would  be  the  final  package, 
and  how  that  would  be  placed  togeth- 
er. It  is  absolutely  e.s.sential  that  it  be 
understood  by  the  public. 

That  has  not  been  available  for 
review,  and  just  to  say  that  we  get  on 
to  it  and  get  on  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  does  not  really  solve 
much,  because  until  you  review  the 
package  placed  together,  you  cannot 
use  your  best  judgment  on  it.  It  is 
complex  enough  that  how  it  is  placed 
together  and  what  the  components  of 
the  package  are  is  very  significant. 
1  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  METZENBAl'M  -Mi  President, 
1  rise  to  set  forth  to  this  body  the  posi- 
tion I  take  in  connection  with  the 
pending  measure. 

I  am  not  a  party  to  keeping  the 
measure  from  coming  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  should  come 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  think  it 
should,  not  because  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion but  because  I  think  we  need  a  ve- 
hicle on  which  to  attach  a  substitute 
bill  that  will  do  that  which  has  to  be 
done  for  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. In  doing  so.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  cause  such  harm  to  the  in- 
dustry that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
.see  their  way  clear  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  intend  to  offer  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  I  and  others  will  offer  a  substitute 
at  an  early  point  in  the  debate  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  will  support  that.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
proposal  and  would  serve  the  Nation's 
interests  well.  But  I  am  a  realist 
enough  to  know  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  majority  for  that  particu- 
lar proposal.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  I 
would    intend    to   come   forward   with 


what  might  be  considered  a  stripped- 
down  version  of  a  contracts  bill  which 
is  quite  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
propo.sal  I  made  in  the  Energy  Com- 
ir.it  tt'f 

However.  the  present  measure 
before  us.  S.  1715.  is  the  handiwork  of 
the  admini.'-^tration  and  some  on  the 
Energy  Committee  who  were  able  to 
fashion  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  able  to  get  it  to  the  floor,  al- 
though without  recommendation. 

Let  me  say  categorically  and  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  that  bill  will 
not  become  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
bill,  which  we  are  attempting  to  get  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  moment, 
will  not  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  pass  that  bill  in  its  present 
form,  and  whether  or  not  by  substitu- 
tion or  by  amendment  we  can  put  to- 
gether a  measure  that  can  pass  is 
.something  that  is  still  in  the  problem- 
atical stage,  but  this  Senator  thinks 
that  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
may  be  wrong  and  it  may  be  that  the 
forces  who  advocate  the  decontrol  of 
old  gas  will  be  able  to  prevail.  If  that 
be  the  case.  I  have  publicly  indicated 
and  have  no  reservations  in  saying 
that  I  would  extend  every  effort  possi- 
ble to  defeat  decontrol  of  the  price  of 
old  gas. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  issue  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Six  years  ago.  I  stood  on  this  floor 
and  I  .said  that  partial  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices  would  send  con- 
sumer bills  into  the  ozone  layer.  Indus- 
try leaders  said  nonsense.  Decontrol. 
they  confidently  reassured  us,  would 
only  result  in  average  annual  price  in- 
creases of  8  percent. 

So.  in  Congress  after  delayed  battle, 
after  much  contention  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  after  changing  some  of  the 
parliamentary  rules,  the  industry  got 
what  it  wanted  and  the  consumers  of 
America  got  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 
They  got  the  shaft. 

Since  1977.  residential  prices  have 
soared,  not  8  percent  a  year,  but  193 
percent,  and  wellhead  prices  have 
jumped  more  than  110  percent.  Last 
winter,  consumers  from  California  to 
New  York  were  floored  by  increases 
ranging  from  20  to  65  percent. 

So  much  for  the  credibility  of  those 
who  promised  moderate  prices  and  a 
stable  market  under  the  NGPA. 

Before  I  go  further  I  wish  to  empha- 
size one  point  that  .seems  to  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  I  was  oppo.sed  to  the 
NGPA  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  good 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  legislation.  But  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
NGPA  that  cau.ses  prices  to  have  a 
floor.  The  NGPA  provides  a  ceiling.  So 
anyone  who  says  if  they  had  more  gas 
and  they  had  a  free  market,  prices 
would  come  down,  should  understand 
that  to  the  extent  of  decreasing  prices 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  pre- 


cludes or  prevents  that  from  happen- 
ing now. 

But  the  industry  and  its  supporters 
now  want  more  decontrol.  They  want 
the  whole  ball  of  wax. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
we  are  not  going  to  have  decontrol  of 
old  gas  if  this  Senator  can  possibly 
help  it. 

The  producers  blame  the  bill  that 
the.%  drafted  and  rammed  into  law  in 
1978  for  keeping  gas  prices  high.  But 
there  is  nothing— I  repeat— there  is 
nothing,  not  a  word  in  that  law  man- 
dating high  prices.  Nothing  keeps  the 
prices  from  falling  below  NGPA's  ceil- 
ings. 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
the  Energy  Committee's  solution  to 
the  problem  of  pricing  natural  gas 
prices.  This  bill  would  increase  con- 
sumer prices  by  at  least  S40  billion 
over  the  next  7  years.  That  is  not  how 
I  spell  relief. 

The  cornerstone  of  S.  1715  is  acceler- 
ated decontrol  of  all  natural  gas 
prices.  Although  the  sponsors  have 
clocked  this  bill  in  such  jargon  as 
ramp  up.  ramp  down,  and  free  market 
price  indicators,  I  would  just  remind 
my  colleagues  that  if  it  struts  like  a 
turkey  and  gobbles  like  a  turkey  and 
looks  like  a  turkey,  then  it  must  be  a 
turkey. 

Mr.  President,  slice  it  any  way  you 
want,  S.  1715  is  a  turkey.  Not  only 
does  it  decontrol  old  gas  prices,  a  $40 
billion  transfer  of  wealth  from  the 
pockets  of  consumers  to  major  oil  com- 
panies, but  it  does  so  through  a  gerry- 
built.  Rube  Goldberg  scheme  shot 
through  with  loopholes,  confusion, 
sleeper  provisions,  and  special  exemp- 
tions for  producing  States. 

The  NGPA  provided  for  the  gradual 
decontrol  of  new  gas.  gas  from  wells 
drilled  after  1977.  On  January  1.  1985. 
this  gas.  roughly  one-half  of  the  total 
supply,  will  be  totally  decontrolled. 

The  other  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gas  supply,  old  gas— gas  from  wells 
drilled  prior  to  1977— was  to  remain 
under  permanent  Federal  price  con- 
trols, subject  to  annual  inflation  ad- 
justments. 

There  was  a  logical  reason  for  this 
dual  approach.  It  provided  higher  in- 
centive prices  for  newer,  harder  to 
find  gas,  while  preventing  windfall 
price  increases  for  old.  cheap  gas  that 
was  already  yielding  substantial  prof- 
its to  producers  and  investors. 

The  decisions  to  drill  old  gas  wells 
were  made  when  prices  ranged  from  26 
cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet  to  SI. 42  per 
1.000  cubic  feet.  The  gas  from  these 
wells  is  already  flowing.  Producers  do 
not  need  to  make  additional  invest- 
ments to  continue  production,  and 
they  are  making  a  hand.some  profit. 
There  is  no  logical  reason,  there  is  no 
persuasive  reason,  there  is  no  reason 
to  free  this  gas  from  controls;  unless 
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you  want  to  make  the  oil  companies  a 
lot  richer  and  some  others  who  own 
these  old  wells  and  [n;ikf  the  consum- 
ers of  this  country  substantially 
poorer 

But  loKic  obviously  \^a.s  not  much  of 
a  factor  in  drafting  this  legislative  pas- 
tiche. 

The  average  price  of  old  gas  today  is 
$1  43  per  1.000  cubic  feet,  compared 
with  an  average  new  gas  price  of  $3.43. 
Thus,  old  gas  decontrol  means  that 
one-half  of  the  Nations  gas  supply 
will  more  than  double  in  price. 

Ah.  hold  the  fort.  But  we  are  told  by 
the  sponsors  that  this  price  spike  will 
lead  u.s  to  the  promised  land  of  ever 
abundant  supplie.s.  Of  course,  these 
are  the  .same  people  who  told  us  that 
the  NGF'A  would  moderate  price  in- 
crea.ses 

In  fact,  tlu'  evidence  suggests  that 
old  gas  decontrol  would  result  in  less.  I 
emphasize,  less  additions  to  U.S.  gas 
reserves  than  would  occur  under  cur- 
rent law.  5  trillion  cubic  feet  less  be- 
tween 1985  and  1990. 

Now  you  say.  oh,  yes.  that  fellow 
Metzenbai'm  probably  got  those  fig- 
ures from  one  of  those  consumer 
groups,  or  one  of  those  groups  who  are 
always  playing  loo.se  with  the  figures. 

Oh.  no.  These  figures  come  from  the 
Government,  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  the  independent  re- 
search arm  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  it  is  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  is  pushing  this  bill  for 
Ronald  Reagan. 

In  contrast,  the  NGPA's  system  of 
targeted  price  incentives  has  worked. 
Since  its  passage,  additions  to  reserves 
have  averaged  94  percent  of  produc- 
tion, compared  with  a  48  percent  level 
in  1968  to  1978.  Furthermore,  in  1981 
and  1982.  reserve  additions  were  114 
and  111  percent  of  production  respec- 
tively. 

So  why  are  we  wasting  time  debating 
this  issue  today"*  Who  is  out  there  de- 
manding the  decontrol  provisions  of  S. 
1715?  The  independent  producers  are 
against  them:  the  pipelines  and  dis- 
tributors who  buy  the  gas  are  against 
them:  the  consumer  groups  are  against 
them,  the  utility  commissions  are 
against  them.  So  who  is  for  it? 

I  will  tell  you.  Those  great  champi- 
ons of  consumer  protection,  the  people 
who  brought  you  massive  oil  price 
overcharges,  the  people  who  hoarded 
natural  gas  supplies  for  years  to  drive 
up  prices.  I  give  you  the  defenders  of 
the  public  interests,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

And  these  fellows  had  the  audacity, 
just  about  a  week  ago.  to  call  a  press 
conference  and  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  how  they  were  looking  out  for 
the  consumers'  interests  by  supporting 
this  legislation. 

There  is  good  reason  for  their  pas- 
sionate advocacy  of  old  gas  decontrol— 
they  own  most  of  the  Nation's  old  gas. 
According  to  most  estimates,  the  top 


20  oil  companies  control  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  our  Nations  old  gas 
supplies.  Decontrol  would  increase  the 
value  of  their  reserves  by  $150  billion 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

I  want  to  share  something  with  my 
colleagues.  If  there  really  were  going 
to  be  enough  votes  to  pass  this  S.  1715. 
and  if  there  were  going  to  be  enough 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pass  S.  1715.  then  we  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
sign  it.  And  if  all  of  that  were  to 
happen.  I  would  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  be  advising  all  of  your  con- 
stituents and  friends  and  family  and 
everybody  else  to  run  out  and  buy  oil 
company  stocks.  But  hold  it.  S.  1715  is 
not  going  to  pass  and  the  oil  compa 
nies  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
this  $150  billion  increase  in  the  value 
of  their  reserves. 

Now  some  people  will  say:  "Well. 
Senator,  you  know  the  oil  companies 
have  been  having  a  tough  time  recent- 
ly. They  really  deserve  a  break.  They 
are  so  vital  to  our  economy." 

After  all.  Exxon  had  to  come  into 
Cleveland  and  buy  up  Reliance  Corp. 
and  waste  some  billions  on  that.  And 
then  some  other  companies  went  out 
and  bought  all  sorts  of  companies 
around  the  country.  And  most  of  the 
deals  they  made,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
were  bad  deals.  But  the  fact  is.  in  spite 
of  that,  they  have  been  doing  well  in 
the  oil  business. 

Last  week,  most  of  the  majors  re- 
ported third  quarter  profits.  Poor 
little  Mobil,  it  was  only  up  42  percent; 
Occidental.  500  percent:  Exxon,  up  20 
percent;  Gulf,  up  74  percent;  Socal.  up 
11  percent. 

How  many  natural  gas  consumers 
can  point  to  commensurate  increases 
in  their  net  incomes^  How  many  farm- 
ers and  small  business  people  can 
point  to  such  improved  balance 
sheets?  Not  very  many. 

Old  gas  decontrol  would  not  only 
hurt  the  consumers,  it  is  offensive  be- 
cause it  would  hurt  the  independent 
producers  as  well,  the  people  who  have 
drilled  88.6  percent  of  all  new  wells 
and  90  percent  of  all  exploratory  wells 
in  recent  years. 

Between  1979  and  1982.  65  percent 
of  all  reserve  additions  were  added  by 
independent  producers.  These  are  the 
people  finding  tomorrows  gas  sup- 
plies. Yet  this  bill  would  reward  not 
the  independents,  but  it  would  reward 
the  major  oil  companies  who  have 
done  little  to  enhance  our  Nation's 
energy  security  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pendent producers. 

Old  gas  decontrol  alone  is  enough  of 
a  reason  to  oppose  this  bill.  But  the 
sponsors  have  studied  it  with  other  ob- 
jectionable provisions  that  provide 
ample  additional  reasons  to  oppose  it. 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  indicate  that  I  ac- 
tually am  prepared  to  move  forward 
with   dealing   with   S.    1715.   to  do  .so 


with  the  sense  of  confidence  that  S. 
1715  will  not  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  do  so  in  order  that  we  may 
offer  amendments  that  I  think  have  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  the  law  of 
the  land  and  that  I  believe  are  needed 
in  order  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  that  I  think  would 
provide  equity  to  all  parties. 

When  this  measure  is  finally 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  appropriate 
amendments  that  1  think  can  make  a 
bad  bill  into  a  good  bill.  But  in  order 
to  do  that,  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  pending  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
some  common  views  with  respect  to 
this  legislation.  It  may  shock  some 
people  to  find  out  that  he  and  I  are  on 
one  side  on  one  part  of  the  issue,  at 
least.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  persuasive  to  our  friend  from 
Montana  that  indeed  we  ought  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  legislating.  We 
will  then  find  out  whether  S.  1715  can 
pass  and  we  will  find  out  whether  any- 
thing else  can  pass. 

Here  I  want  to  get  down  to  the 
bottom  line  very  quickly  with  respect 
to  this  Senator.  I  want  a  bill.  I  think 
the  consumers  of  this  country  need  to 
have  legislation.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  correct  that  we  ought  to 
have  legislation  to  correct  the  misap- 
plication and  the  misdirections  of 
NGPA.  For  whatever  reason,  they 
have  occurred.  NGPA  is  not  .serving 
the  people  of  this  country  well  under 
its  current  provisions.  It  ought  to  be 
changed.  And  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  on  that  point. 

I  also  would  agree  with  him  that  we 
need  to  find  what  will  pass  and  then 
try  to  pass  something. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  back- 
ground statements  he  had  made  with 
respect  to  who  did  what  to  whom  or 
when  or  where  or  why.  But  I  do  agree 
with  him  about  current  law  costing 
consumers  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
cost  consumers  for  natural  gas.  Every 
study  that  I  have  seen  indicates  the 
price  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  and 
that  if  we  can  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion the  price  will  drop. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  couple 
of  differences  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  One  is  a  vision  of  what  S.  1715 
will  do.  and  the  other  is  what  kind  of 
legislation  can  pass.  But  we  need  to 
get  on  to  the  business  of  debating  the 
bill,  of  voting  on  amendments,  of 
seeing  substitutes  offered,  and  finding 
out  where  that  consensus  lies  that  can 
indeed  pass. 

While  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  in  effect— and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  abrasive,  but  I  think  I  understood 
him  to  say  if  a  bill  comes  up  that  has 
natural  gas  deregulation  in  it  he  will 


filibuster  it.  He  did  not  use  the  term 
filibuster."  and  if  thai  is  not  what  he 
meant.  I  will  apologize  now  or  later 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  not  find  the  term  ab- 
rasive. The  Senator  from  Idaho  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  Senator  from 
Ohio 


of  the  minority  in  this  body,  whether 
It  be  a  minority  of  one  on  a  motion  to 
proceed  or  a  minority  of  one  on  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  or  a  minority  of 
one  on  getting  anything  else.  We  will 
have  trouble  getting  this  thing  shut 
off  in  the  time  we  have  this  fall. 
What  is  the  result  of  that?  By  every 


festalion  of  the  skewered  and  irrational 
market  resulting  from  NGPA. 

The  steel  industry  continues  to  believe 
that  a  free  marketplace  is  the  best  allocator 
of  fuel  supplies. 

To  say  that  no  one  favors  this 
except  a  handful  of  big  oil  companies 
IS  simply  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  lot 


hio.  What  IS  the  result  ot  that .'  ay  every     ^^  -^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  consumers  of  the 

Mr.  McCLURE,  At  this  point,  rather     test  the  consumers  of  this  country  will     product,  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill,  the 


than  at  a  later  point.  I  will  say  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  depriving  the 
people  of  this  country  from  getting 
lower  cost  gai-. 

Whether  it  is  the  delay  at  this  stage 
or  the  delay  at  that  stage,  what  it 
means  i.s  we  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  legislate  because  of  a  minori- 
\\  \iewpomt  that  says.  'I  do  not  like 
the  current  bill,  "  whatever  it  might  be. 
I  am  convinced  from  every  study 
that  ha-s  been  made,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  that  has  credibility,  that  the 
people  who  have  made  the  study  are 
willing  to  come  before  us  and  tell  us 
v.hat  the  assumptions  were,  how  they 
made  the  study  and  what  the  applica- 
tion will  be.  that  we  can  lower  the  cost 
of  natural  gas  to  consumers  in  this 
countrv  if  v.e  will  li'^;islate 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  I  must  say  to 
rnv  friend  from  Idaho,  we  shall  over- 
come. We  will  get  a  bill  where  we  will 
even  get  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
vote  for  it,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  believe 
there  IS  an  excellent  chance  for  us  get- 
tint;  a  bill.  When  I  talk  about  a  need 
for  filibustering.  I  am  only  talking 
about,  by  chance,  there  should  happen 
to  be  sufficient  votes  to  remove  the 
control  over  old  natural  gas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  get  a  bill  and  that 
no  party  on  this  floor— and  1  recognize 
that  the  floor  is  open  to  anybody  to 
use  that  procedure— will  get  a  bill 
without  decontrol.  Nobody  will  be  to 
tally  happy  but  most  of  us  will  be  rea- 
sonably happy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  saying.  I 
hope,  indeed,  if  his  view  is  correct,  it 
will  prevail  and  we  will  get  a  bill.  But  I 
am  also  convinced  that  there  are 
people  who  are  just  as  strongly  com- 
mitted to  fairness  within  the  oil  patch 
as  there  are  at  the  burner  tip.  While 
my  views  may  be  different  from  the 
Senator's,  there  are  some  who  are 
quite  certain,  if  it  is  within  their  per- 
ception, that  to  extend  controls  on 
high  cost  gas  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  Government  co- 
ercion to  reduce  prices  they  are  going 
to  say,  "Balance  that.  Senator,  with 
something  else,  that  gives  some  re- 
straints on  the  price  on  old  gas." 

I  will  not  make  that  prediction 
flatly.  It  has  been  my  experience,  how- 
ever! looking  at  the  past,  that  unless 
we  are  willing  to  balance  this  bill  so  it 
has  elements  of  fairness  to  people  on 
both  sides,  or  perhaps,  if  you  are  look- 
ing through  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
scope, unfairness  on  both  sides,  the 
bill  will  receive  the  undying  opposition 


pay  more  this  winter  for  natural  gas 
than  they  would  if  we  can  Icsislate.  So 
I  would  say,  whoever  blocks  passage  of 
this  legislation  may  indeed  be  the 
person  who  will  get  the  blame,  and 
ought  to  get  the  blame,  from  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  who  have  to 
pay  more  for  natural  gas  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  to  pay. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  in  the  debate 
here  today  that  nobody  is  in  favor  of 
this  save  a  few  big  oil  companies  that 
have  a  large  supply  of  old  natural  gas. 
Let  me  just  again  read  for  the  record 
the  list  of  the  associations  and  organi- 
zations that  are  m  favor  of  this  bill. 
They  are  not  saying  that  it  is  a  perfect 
bill,  or  that  it  meets  every  objective 
that  they  have,  or  that  they  could  not 
improve  it  if  they  were  allowed  to.  But 
on  balance,  they  are  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

And  they  are  not  all  big  oil  compa- 
nies that  are  m  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  the  National  Cattle- 
mens  A.ssociation.  the  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, the  Man-Made  Fibers  Institute, 
the  Natural  Gas  Supply  A.ssociation, 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute,  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  the  Business  Round 
Table,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  Gla.ss  Packag- 
ing Institute,  the  Highway  Users  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, the  Petrochemical  Energy 
Group,  the  Proce.ss  Gas  Consumers 
Group,  and  the  Society  of  Plastics  In- 
dustry. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  one  organi- 
zation that  supports  S.  1715.  They 
were  concerned  enough  about  their 
omission  from  that  list  that  they 
called  to  ask  that  I  mention  that  they 
are  indi>ed  also  in  support  of  S.  1715. 

1  shall  read  very  directly  from  their 
statement  in  their  own  words  as  to 
why  they  are  in  favor  of  S.  1715. 

The  organization  that  was  omitted  is 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
So  they  should  be  added  to  that  list, 
but  it  is  their  statement  that  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time.  In 
their  words: 

If  the  depressed  and  downtrodden  steel  in- 
dustry supports  S.  1715.  it  mu.st  be  because 
the  steel  industry  expects  a  two-fold  bene- 
fit—lower prices  and  an  assured  supply.  At 
the  moment,  supply  is  no  problem,  but  the 
rise  in  gas  prices  has  prompted  switching  to 
oil  in  many  instances.  This  is  another  mani- 


product.  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill,  the 
ones  who  pay  the  producer  for  the 
product  they  consume,  a  lot  of  those 
consumers  have  come  forward  and 
said,  'On  balance  S.  1715  is  what  we 
will  support." 

I  again  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do 
not  know  anybody  on  that  list  who 
really  says  S.  1715  is  perfect  from  their 
standpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  some  on  that  list  who  probably 
perceive  that  in  the  short  run  it  is 
going  to  cost  them  money  to  have  this 
bill  passed.  But,  nevertheless,  they  are 
in  favor  of  it  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  in  the  long  term  the  ade- 
quacy of  supply  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  cost  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  who  do  be- 
lieve this  legislation  should  pass  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  who 
say,  'Let  us  think  about  it  more,"  and 
others  who  do  not  even  want  to  con- 
sider this  now  until  some  kind  of  a 
deal  is  made  somewhere.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  is  they  have  in 
mind  in  putting  together  a  compro- 
mise after  weeks  and  months  of  discus- 
sion. Somehow  or  in  some  way  some 
nebulous  group  of  people  will  put  to- 
gether a  compromise  and  then  come 
forward  on  the  floor  and  say.  "Now 
that  these  people  have  decided  what  it 
ought  to  be,  we  understand  what  it  is 
and  we  ought  to  pass  it.' 

That  kind  of  negotiated  posture 
leads  to  more  suspicion  and  more  un- 
certainty on  the  floor  than  present 
now  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  1715.  Everybody  has  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  S.  1715  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Everybody  has  had  a  chance  to 
analyze  it  and  listen  to  discussions  by 
others  as  to  what  it  means.  Any  com- 
promise that  comes  up  now  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  substitutes  which 
have  been  offered  over  the  last  .several 
weeks  or  several  months,  and  during 
the  weeks  of  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  suspicion  by  people  who  will  say, 
again,  as  I  suspect  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  say,  "Gee.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  means.  Let  us  take  more 
time.  Let  us  study  it  longer.  Let  us 
studv  it  to  death  " 

Mr.  MELCHER  Will  the  Senator 
vield'.' 

Mr.  McCLURE:  I  yield  without 
losing  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  From  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  since  there  are  not 
enough  votes  to  pass  S.  1715  without 
serious  and  deliberate  changing  of  it, 
would  it  not  also  be  wise  that  what- 
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ever  those  changes  might  be  should  be 
discussed  and  considered  by  the  vari- 
ous consumers  of  natural  gas  and  the 
various  producers? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  heard  me  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  there  are  not  enough 
votes  to  pass  S.  1715.  I  have  said  going 
into  it  we  cannot  guarantee  and  I 
cannot  produce  or  show  you  a  full 
count  right  now  of  51  Members  in  this 
body  who  will  vote  for  S.  1715  at  this 
time.  I  think  that  is  accurate. 

But  I  al-so  think  after  they  have 
looked  at  the  color  and  complexion  of 
several  alternatives  they  may  indeed 
think  this  is  better,  or  at  least  they 
have  had  their  chance,  or  at  least  they 
have  discussed  the  benefits  or  short- 
comings of  several  other  alternative 
proposals 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest,  too. 
that  I  am  talking  about  others  who 
look  at  this  legislation  and  .say  that 
this  is  better  than  current  law.  and  it 
is  indeed  better  than  current  law  with 
respect  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Also,  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  who 
earlier  was  reciting  what  will  happen 
with  gas  supplies,  that  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  that  has  just 
been  updated,  comparing  S.  1715  and 
its  provisions  with  the  current  law.  in- 
dicates that  additions  to  reserves 
would  drop  in  the  first  year  and  the 
second  year  and  rise  in  the  third  and 
succeeding  years.  So  the  net  additions 
to  reserves  under  S.  1715  will  be  great- 
er than  if  we  do  not  legislate.  That  is 
the  same  study,  incidentally,  that  indi- 
cates over  the  next  10  years  consumers 
will  pay  less  for  natural  gas  under  S. 
1715  than  they  would  under  current 
law. 

Let  me  also  share  with  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  something  that  they 
may  not  be  aware  of  because  it  has  not 
yet  been  released. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  CBO.  was  asked  to 
make  a  study  of  what  might  happen 
under  S.  1715  as  compared  to  existing 
law.  The  study  is  in  draft  at  the 
present  time.  I  cannot  tell  my  col- 
leagues it  is  final,  because  it  is  just  in 
draft.  That  draft  study  shows  that  if 
existing  law  is  not  changed,  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas  will  increase 
by  38  percent  over  the  1983  to  1990 
period.  The  city-gate  price  of  natural 
gas  will  increase  by  51  percent  over 
the  1983-90  period. 

Contrast  that  with  the  situation  if  S. 
1715  could  be  accomplished.  It  would 
lower  both  the  wellhead  and  city-gate 
price  of  natural  gas  for  the  first  3 
years  following  enactment  as  com- 
pared to  exi.sting  law.  It  would  in- 
crease natural  gas  reserves,  annual  re- 
serve additions,  and  supply  over  the 
1983-90  period  as  compared  to  existing 
law.  It  would  reduce  natural  gas  im- 
ports over  the  1983-90  period  under 
existing    law.    and    it    would,    on    net, 


overall,  increase  GNP  and  reduce  in- 
flation over  the  1983-90  period  as  com- 
pared to  existing  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er CBO  is  right.  I  have,  at  times  in  the 
past,  questioned  the  result  of  studies 
they  have  made.  As  I  say,  this  is  just  a 
draft.  But  we  have  been  following  it 
closely. 

Incidently,  Mr.  President,  those  con- 
clusions are  borne  out  in  the  draft  in 
table  1,  tables  1  and  4,  and  table  5.  So 
there  is  impressive  evidence  from  all 
sources  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
can  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumers 
of  this  country,  reduce  the  balance  of 
payments,  enhance  GNP  and  reduce 
inflation,  and  increa.se  the  additions  to 
reserves,  as  compared  to  existing  law. 

My  friends  will,  at  various  times, 
come  in  with  proposals  that  they 
think  will  be  better  than  S.  1715.  I  sug- 
gest to  them  that  they  do  that.  If  they 
can  come  in  with  something  that  looks 
like  it  is  going  to  do  a  better  job.  that 
will  bear  the  anal.vsis  of  whether  it 
will  do  a  better  job.  they  may.  indeed, 
find  me  in  support.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  do  that,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  show  me  that  it  has  a  greater 
likelihood  of  passing;  that  somehow, 
the  provisions  that  they  would  add  to 
or  subtract  from  this  bill  add  to  politi- 
cal support  in  this  body,  not  subtract 
from  it. 

I  think  there  is  no  secret  that  this  is 
a  tough  issue,  a  tough  i.ssue  upon 
which  a  lot  of  people  will  simply  avoid 
taking  a  stand  by  saying,  "I  am  in 
favor  of  something  else,  not  this."  "I 
am  in  favor  of  .something  else  becau.se 
it  cant  pass."  "I  am  in  favor  of  some- 
thing else  which  I  believe  is  better 
even  though  it  cannot  pass,  and  be- 
cause I  think  something  else  will  be 
better.  I  am  willing  to  deny  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  benefits  of  legislation 
that  can  lower  the  cost  of  gas  to  con- 
sumers in  this  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  all  seek 
perfection  in  this  body,  and  I  know 
every  one  of  us  wants  to  be  true  to  our 
principles.  I  hope  that  compromise  has 
not  yet  become  a  dirty  word  in  the 
American  language,  and  I  hope  that 
consensus  is  not  necessarily  sacrifice 
of  principle.  Because  if  we  seek  perfec- 
tion, if  every  one  of  the  hundred  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  .seeks  perfection  in 
legislation,  they  will  find  it  not  at  all. 
If  they  refuse  to  support  the  compos- 
ite of  legislation  that  is  an  acceptable 
balance  between  the  contending 
groups,  they  will  never  find  a  bill  that 
will  pass. 

They  can  go  home  and  say.  do  not 
blame  me:  I  did  not  do  it.  But.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  they  deny  us  the  op- 
portunity to  legislate,  the  responsibil- 
ity will  be  on  their  shoulders  for  the 
inevitable  price  increases  that  will 
occur  to  the  consumers  this  winter, 
next  winter,  and  the  winter  after.  I 
shall  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  re- 
minding consumers  across  this  country 


of  who  it  was  and  why  It  was  that  we 
did  not  get  around  to  giving  them  the 
price  relief  that  is  so  clearly  available 
to  them  in  the  market  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cohen).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  just  discu.ssing  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  time  agreement 
on  the  Kassebaum  amendment.  She 
has  an  amendment  which  has  been 
filed  here.  It  is  the  same  amendment 
contained  in  S.  996.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  po.ssible  to  have  that  amend- 
ment laid  down  with  a  time  agreement 
and  thereby  a\oid  the  cloture  vote.  I 
ask  that  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  question  before 
us.  of  course,  is  a  motion  to  proceed.  I 
think  we  have  been  trying  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  S.  1715  only  has  30  votes, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  high  point  of 
anybody's  count  at  the  present  time, 
there  must  be  .some  sort  of  idea  or 
plan  that  would  permit  .some  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  that  would  receive  a 
majority  vote  within  the  next  few- 
days,  because  the  announced  .schedule 
of  the  Senate  is.  as  far  as  is  po.ssible 
for  the  majority  leader  to  control,  that 
the  Senate,  along  with  the  Hou.se,  will 
adjourn  sine  die  on  November  18.  The 
point  is  this;  If  events  are  going  to 
unfold  like  that  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House  do  adjourn  on  November  18, 
when  we  consider  the  other  bills  that 
are  pending  that  must  be  enacted  by 
that  time,  it  would  mean  that  consid- 
eration of  a  natural  gas  bill,  a  major 
policy  decision  by  Congre.ss.  would  re- 
quire the  bulk  of  that  time,  if  not  all. 
between  now  and  November  18. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
think  if  we  gave  it  all  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  November  18.  there 
probably  still  would  not  be  enough 
tmie,  even  if  we  did  not  have  to  take 
time  out  for  a  continuing  resolution  or 
a  Defense  appropriations  bill  or  the 
extension  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
view. 

Let  me  say  the  reason  that  I  propo.se 
that  we  deal  with  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  is  this;  I  think  we  must 
deal  with  that  amendment,  which  I 
oppose  and  oppose  strongly,  by  the 
way.  But  I  think  that  amendment  will 
be  voted  down.  I  feel  reasonably  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  voted  down.  But  I 
think  the  voting  down  of  the  Kasse- 


lj;iu!n  amendment  is  a  neces.sary  step 
b(  inrc  we  can  do  anything  else. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  that  does 
not  have  enough  votes  before  we  can 
go  on  and  vote  on  an  interim  compro- 
mise or.  indeed,  certainly  before  we 
can  vote  on  S.  1715. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  number  of  people, 
in  looking  at  the  timetable  for  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  say  you  simply 
cannot  deal  with  that  question  in  the 
time  we  have.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
try.  I  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  we  try 
to  bring  relief  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible 
indictrnent  of  this  body  if.  without 
having  tried  at  all,  we  were  to  adjourn 
and  go  home,  and  then  .say  to  those 
people  as  their  bills  come  in  during 
December  and  January.  "Well,  we  are 
on  recess,  we  didn't  even  try  to  help 

vou." 

Now,  it  may  be  that  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed, but  I  think  we  have  to  try. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  That  is  why  I  say  let  us 
make  progress  toward  that  by  dealing 
with     the     Kassebaum     amendment. 
Now.  if  in  fact  the  Senate  is  serious, 
and  i  believe  the  majority  leader  is  se- 
rious, about   going  out  on  November 
18-1    spoke    to    him    as    recently    as 
lunchtime  today,  and  he  advised  that 
not  onlv  is  he  serious  but  that  he  gets 
calls  from  Speaker  O'Neill  from  time 
to  lime  just  to  keep  up  his  enthusiasm, 
as  he  .said— if  there  is  a  view  to  get  out 
November    18    or    anywhere    around 
that,   it    is   going   to   be   uncommonly 
hard  to  finally  dispose  of  this  bill.  And 
I  would  say  it  would  be  impossible  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wished  to 
keep    the    matter    going    during    that 
time.  In  fact,  if  any  Senator  is  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it  voted  on  for  final 
pas.sage  before  November  18,  I  believe 
he  can  be  successful  in  so  doing. 

So   I   think   it    would   be  something 
within  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  He  need  not  worry  that  we 
would     deal     with     the     Ka.ssebaum 
amendment,    that    it    would    fail,    and 
that  he  would  then  be  faced  with  an 
immediate  vote  on  some  compromise 
that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
amend  or  study  or  debate.  That  simply 
will   not   happen.   But   I   do  think  we 
make  progress  if  we  can  put  down  the 
K;i.ssebaum   amendment    under   what- 
ever  reasonable   time   agreement    the 
Senator   from   Montana   would   think 
would  be  proper- 10  hours.  5  hours  a 
side,    whatever    he    would    wish— and 
then  at  least  we  will  have  made  that 
much  progress.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  we  must  do  our 
best  to  bring  relief  to  the  consumer 
for  this  winter.  If  we  try  and  do  not 
succeed,  well,  we  have  done  our  best 
but     at     least     we     can     make     that 
progress. 


Ml.    MLLCHEH     Will    the    Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MELCHE:R.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as 
managers  of  the  bill  that  they  would 
like  to  make  .some  progress,  but  I 
again  point  out  that  while  we  under- 
stand what  is  in  the  Kas.sebaum 
amendment,  since  that  was  the  subject 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  dis- 
cussing, we  would  not  know  what 
might  be  the  feeling  of  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors on  what,  with  the  modifications 
of  the  Kassebaum  amendment  or  some 
other  substitute,  might  be  advanta- 
geous in  securing  a  majority  vote. 

Now,  since  this  is  a  complex  matter 
and  since  the  vehicle  before  us  under 
consideration  is  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  S.  1715.  which  is  adequate  to  attract 
a  majority  of  votes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  privy  to  all  of  the 
proposals  that  are  now  being  made  for 
a  package  that  is  sought.  It  is  a  com- 
plex matter.  I  repeat,  and  before  we 
arrive  at  that  point  of  having  a  majori- 
ty willing  to  support  one  version  or 
the  other.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  review  what  is  in  the  mill  right  now, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  able 
to  do  that.  At  least  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  progress 
made,  quiet  progress,  to  put  together  a 
package    that    will    attract    a    broader 
number  of  votes  than  either  S.  1715  or 
the  Ka.ssebaum  amendment  that  has 
been  considered  in  the  committee.  But 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps 
we  are  already  beyond  that  as  far  as 
.some  Senators  are  concerned  and  are 
now    reviewing    a    package    they    feel 
might  mean  50-some  votes  or  maybe 
even  60.  At  that  point,  we  are  going  to 
also  be  faced  with  the  question  should 
we  proceed.  I  think  we  make  time  by 
reviewing   what    might    be   that    final 
package  prior  to  that  point.  I  do  not 
have  any  feeling  that  this  matter  will 
be  cleared  up  by  November  18  either, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just 
stated.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  cleared 
up   by   that   time.   But    whatever   the 
plan  is  in  calling  up  this  bill  now.  I 
would   like   to   know   the   full   plan.   I 
would  like  to  .see  the  rationale  for  even 
bringing   it    up.   because   we   are   not 
really  doing  very  much  if  we  get  into  a 
stage    where    we    have    looked    at    a 
couple  of  amendments  and  we  go  out 
over  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
and   New    Year   period,    not    to   come 
back  until  perhaps  the  third  week  in 
January.  We  have  not  resolved  much 
of  anything,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that 
helps  speed   up   the   activities  of  the 
Senate. 

We  were  told  last  night  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  he  thought  he  would 
perhaps  ask  that  this  motion  be  laid 
a.side  so  that  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion bill  for  Treasury  could  be  brought 
up   or   the   Intelligence   authorization 


bill.  We  are  not  doing  that.  But  we  are 
discussing  what  is  wrong  with  S.  1715. 
and  at  least  that  is  a  starting  point.  I 
think  we  ought  to  continue  that  dis- 
cussion until  we  see  some  further  light 
on  what  could  resolve  the  ills  of  S. 
1715. 
(Mr.      GRASSLEY      assumed      the 

chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
time  agreement  built  around  the 
Kas-sebaum  amendment,  that  is,  S. 
996,  and  I  am  thinking  of  a  time  agree- 
ment which  would  involve  the  non- 
amendability  of  that  amendment  so 
you  vote  on  that  amendment  up  and 
down,  would  not  be  a  constructive  ex- 
ercise? 

Mr.   MELCHER.   I   do  not   think  it 
would  be  constructive  at  this  time.  In 
the  normal  course  of  events  and  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  we  would  antici- 
pate a  vote  on  a  cloture  petition,  filed 
yesterday,  tomorrow  1  hour  after  we 
come  in.  Then  I  think  we  get  some 
guidance  from  the  entire  body  on  how 
they    wish    to    proceed.    I    might    add 
right  there,  if  the  cloture  petition  is 
successful  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I 
would  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage delay.  I  think  1  would  make  a 
short  statement   at  that  point  if  the 
cloture    petition    is   successful,    and   I 
would  not  be  encouraging  other  Sena- 
tors, though  normally  they  could  use 
their   right   to  speak   to   the   motion. 
They  might  well  do  that.  But  I  would 
not   want  to  encourage  them  to  use 
their  right  in  order  to  further  delay 
the  Senate's  consideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
this;  Suppose  cloture  is  invoked— and. 
of  cour.se.  if  it  is  invoked,  under  the 
rules,  we  must  stay  on  that  matter 
until  it  is  completed,  and  if  it  is  laid 
aside,  I  guess  it  would  have  to  be  laid 
aside  by  unanimous  consent  or  by  a 
motion  to  move  to  something  else- 
would  the  Senator  feel  constrained  to 
give  consent  to  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  1  can  state  very  can- 
didly to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  will  not  oppose  the  majority 
leader's  request  at  that  time.  If  cloture 
is  invoked.  I  would  not  want  to  be  an 
impediment  for  the  majority  leader  to 
exercise  the  necessary  prerogatives  of 
the  majority  leader  for  the  Senate  to 
function  properly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  a  dual 
question:  One  is  moving  on  to  some- 
thing else,  such  as  the  appropriations 
bill:  the  other  is  a  motion  which  cause 
the  automatic  return  to  the  matter 
under  consideration,  the  gas  bill.  If  we 
moved  on  to  another  matter,  it  would 
take  another  motion  to  proceed  to 
move  back  to  this,  unless  it  were  done 
bv  unanimous  consent. 

"Mr.  MELCHER.  My  answer  in  both 
cases  is  that  I  would  not  seek  to  delay. 
I  want  the  majority  leader  to  exercise 
his    prerogatives,    and    I    would    not 
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object  to  such  request,  either  to  move 
off  this  bill  to  another  matter  or  to 
return  again  to  this  bill 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Ttiat  is  very  help- 
ful in  schedulinK.  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  ansv^er. 

Mr  President  does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  !ia\e  a  statement  to 
make' 

Mr  NIOKl.KS  I  do.  and  I  a  ish  to  be 
recoKnized  m  my  own  ri^ht 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICKH  Tti. 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  NIC'Kl.ES  Mr  President.  I  ha.  < 
listened  with  interest  to  our  Kood 
friend  from  Montana  with  respect  to 
tus  reluctance  to  let  us  proceed.  I  hope 
w>'  could  proceed,  because  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  are  looking?  at  about  16 
days  that  w  have  left  for  action 
before  we  ^o  out  on  recess. 

Now  about  the  same  time  we  go  on 
reces,s.  we  will  see  utility  bills  rise.  A 
lot  of  the  provisions  in  S.  1715  would 
provide  lor  a  nvf.o  deal  of  consumer 
relief  A  lot  (i(  provisions  that  are 
beiiiK  contemplated  today  as  amend- 
ments to  S  1715  als(j  would  provide 
for  some  dix'ree  of  consumer  relief. 

I-Yankh  fonsumers  are  wondering 
ri^fit  nou  Ah',  their  fuel  bills  or  natu- 
ral k;i-s  til  lis  continue  to  rise,  when 
thts  read  that  there  is  a  glut  of  natu- 
ral t;,L^  that  y.e  have  surpluses  of  nat- 
ural y/.i..  Mv  response— and  I  have 
studird  !■  prot)it)l\  as  long  a-s  anybody 
on  Ml'  il'Mir  Is  that  Gt)vernment  reg- 
iilatiiii  tia.s  caused  a  lot  of  inefficien- 
111-,  ;n  ','!,■  marketplace  and  is  really 
ri-,p(,[i,it)lr  lor  the  fact  that  we  have 
►;,u^  Ai  cannot  sell,  and  that  we  have 
^:;us  y.hich  is  priced  too  high.  Both  sit- 
iiai  ions  are  due  to  overregulation. 

Wi  need  to  make  changes.  I  do  not 
think  ,in\  body  says  S.  1715  is  perfect.  I 
do  iiiK    I  have  an  amendment. 

I  !'  s.  I  ator  from  Montana  said  he 
\».a.  ii'i f  ^ted  in  what  was  floating 
around,  th.  . arious  alternatives.  I  will 
oullme  some  o!  them  for  him,  and  this 
may  Miable  him  to  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  might  be  coming  up  when  we 
do  proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned the  first  alternative,  a  version 
he  is  pretty  well  aware  of. 

Additionally  I  think  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  the  Kassebaum  bill.  S.  996.  The 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  provisions  of 
that.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it.  but  I 
think  we  should  address  it.  Let  us  vote 
and  find  out  what  the  sentiments  of 
the  Senate  are. 

We  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
today.  He  has  an  alternative  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  one  he  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute in  the  Energy  Committee,  one 
which  modified  contracts  to  a  substan- 
tial degree. 

Senators  Eagleton  and  Danforth 
have  a  bill  to  modify  contracts  which 
has  been  published  for  some  time. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  there  are 
other  Senators,  myself  included,  who 
are  very  concerned  about  ramping  up 


old  gas  prices  and  ramping  down  high- 
cost  gas  prices.  I  hope  to  eliminate 
that.  I  also  hope,  in  the  same  amend- 
ment, to  eliminate  the  marketing  out 
provision. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  different 
amendments  floating  around  and 
being  discussed  dealing  with  some  type 
of  price  escalator  provisions.  We  have 
previously  talked  about  that. 

That  is  really  the  scope  of  the 
amendments  being  discussed.  They 
may  be  offered  in  combination  or  in  a 
separate  package,  and  many  of  those 
amendments  may  actually  provide  ad- 
ditional consumer  relief. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
looking  at  a  limited  number  of  days. 
We  are  looking  at  a  marketplace  that 
is  not  working  right  now  due  to  Gov- 
ernment interference.  I  think  almost 
everybody  will  agree  that  some 
changes  are  overdue  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act. 

I  think  it  is  really  a  disgrace  when 
the  Senate  is  not  moving  forward  and 
taking  up  some  of  these  proposals. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  finish  this  bill 
by  the  time  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
November  18  remains  to  be  seen.  Need- 
less to  say.  it  is  quite  a  challenge  and  a 
difficult  challenge,  but  it  will  be  that 
much  more  complicated  if  we  have  un- 
necessary procedural  delays. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  He  is 
aware  that  we  have  had  long  discus- 
sions on  what  we  could  or  should  do  in 
dealing  with  imports.  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  him  on  that  or 
other  issues  that  might  be  of  benefit 
or  concern  to  him  or  other  Senators. 

It  is  important  to  address  the  Kasse- 
baum issue.  If  that  amendment  pre- 
vails, that  will  cast  a  different  light  on 
the  situation.  But  we  need  to  address 
that  substitute,  to  find  out  where  we 
stand,  as  well  as  the  other  substitutes. 
This  will  take  some  time. 

I  hope  we  will  take  up  the  bill  and 
consider  the  alternatives  and  see  if  we 
can  find  a  majority  in  the  Senate  who 
will  take  responsible  action  and  bring 
about  some  changes  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  consumers  and  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  I  think  it  is 
very  important,  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  us  to  proceed  with  this 
bill  today,  so  that  we  can  take  up  a 
couple  of  these  amendments  and  get 
to  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  judge  from  the 
Senator's  remarks  and  previous  discus- 
sion and  action  in  the  committee  that 
he  would  oppose  the  Kas.sebaum  pro- 
posal which  was  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Then,  if  it  should 
be  agreed  to,  what  would  the  Senator 


feel  he  should  do— roll  over  and  play 
dead  and  let  the  bill  become  law? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  might  mention  to 
the  Senator  that  I  will  keep  my  op- 
tions open,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  bring  up  the  bill.  We  know  we 
will  be  voting  on  the  Kassebaum  pro- 
posal. That  will  take  a  little  time.  I 
have  some  serious  reservations  about 
it  and  would  be  quite  oppo.sed  to  its 
passage,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
move  forward.  There  may  be  some 
provisions  in  her  bill  that  we  might  be 
able  to  accommodate.  I  do  not  know- 
that  we  can  start  working  on  some  of 
the  negotiations  until  we  actually  get 
the  bill  up  and  go  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  one  of 
the  reasons  the  administration  gave 
for  their  proposal,  also  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  S.  1715  would  lower  gas 
prices,  was  that,  for  example,  the  Ana- 
darko  Basin  deep  gas  would  be  re- 
duced. If  that  is  reduced  about  $3  per 
1.000  cubic  feet,  does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  sav  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  As  the  Senator  is 
aware,  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  move  forward 
toward  deregulation.  There  are  parts 
of  the  bill  that  I  do  not  care  for. 

As  I  mentioned,  and  as  the  Senator 
is  aware.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  abro- 
gating contracts.  We  have  some  high- 
priced  contracts  in  Oklahoma  in  the 
Anadarko  Basin.  A  lot  of  those  con- 
tracts have  already  been  renegotiated, 
probably  the  great  majority  of  them. 
Their  prices  already  have  been  re- 
duced. But  I  do  not  like  the  idea,  and 
never  have,  of  the  Government  ramp- 
ing down  prices  to  some  type  of  free 
market  indicator.  So  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  would  address  that  issue.  I 
have  been  discussing  it  with  some 
people  and  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  think  there  is  fairly 
strong  support  against  the  idea  of 
massive  contract  abrogation. 

My  amendment  cannot  pass  if  we  do 
not  have  the  bill  up  and  I  cannot  offer 
the  amendment.  I  want  to  offer  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  see  where  we 
stand.  I  want  to  see  a  bill  pass  out  of 
the  Senate  and  go  to  conference. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  and  1  am 
well  aware  that  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
written  in  conference.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  move  forward  with  as  good 
a  bill  as  possible  through  the  Senate 
as  quickly  as  po.ssible.  and  hopefully 
this  will  encourage  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  not  optimistic  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  pass  a  good 
bill.  But  even  if  they  pass  a  bad  bill 
and  we  pass  a  good  bill,  maybe  we 
could  come  out  of  conference  with 
something  that  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  consumers,  for  pro- 
ducers, whether  they  be  independent 
or  big  ones. 


I  think  it  is  important  that  we  allow 
the  marketplace  to  work  because. 
quite  frankly,  the  Government  regula- 
tion that  we  now  see  under  NGPA  is 
not  working.  It  has  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. We  are  seeing  unbelievably  high 
escalations  in  gas  prices  because  of 
Government  regulation.  Those  regula- 
tions have  had  the  exact  opposite 
effect  of  their  well-intentioned  mean- 
ing. 

Mr    MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  \\ill 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  NICKLES   I  yield. 
Mr.   MELCHER    I   thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  Senator  has  expressed  some 
feeling  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
passing  a  bill  here  prior  to  November 
18  or  on  that  date.  But  the  Senator 
has  no  illusions  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  even  get  a  bill  out 
of  the  committee,  let  alone  schedule  it 
on  the  floor  prior  to  that  time. 

So.  in  any  event,  the  consumers  that 
the  Senator  has  spoken  of  with  rising 
heat  bills  will  still  be  subject  to  those 
same  conditions. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  Senators  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  said 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  pass  a  bill 
here  by  November  18  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  Senator  is  also  aware  that 
there  is  not  a  bill  reported  out  of  the 
House  committee,  let  alone  being 
available  for  consideration  on  the 
floor.  So  I  am  asking  the  Senator  is  it 
not  also  true  that  no  matter  what  we 
do  here  at  this  time,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  there  will  be  any  action  by 
Congress  to  relieve  what  the  Senator 
has  described  as  rising  heat  bills  for 
consumers? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  say  the  Sena- 
tor is  probably  correct.  It  is  very,  very 
doubtful.  I  would  not  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble because  the  House,  under  their  re- 
strictive rules,  could  throw  something 
up  and  now  allow  amendments  and 
might  po.ssibly  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing passed.  But  I  think  when  the 
Senator  and  I  go  back  to  our  States 
and  people  are  looking  at  unbelievably 
high  escalating  gas  prices  they  are 
going  to  say.  'What  have  you  done?" 
We  cannot  say.  -Well,  the  House  was 
not  going  to  act  anyway  so  we  decided 
not  to  act."  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
response  I  want  to  give  them.  I  would 
like  to  say.  "At  least,  yes.  we  tried." 

I  am  also  concerned  about  hearing 
that  if  we  do  not  move  forward  now 
then  when  a  CR  comes  up  at  the  end 
of  next  week  or  the  following  week 
someone  will  say,  "Yes,  let  us  come  up 
with  just  a  little  modification  of  natu- 
ral gas  contracts." 

This  Senator  is  not  going  to  be  too 
willing  to  do  that.  We  have  been  work- 
ing for  months  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  move  forward  and  move 
forward  now.  If  someone  wants  to  put 


an  amendment  on  the  CR  that  deals 
with  natural  gas  I  am  going  to  be  in- 
clined to  oppose  it  at  that  time  unless 
it  is  something  we  can  work  out 
amongst  ourselves.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that.  I  am  willing  to  negotiate  now. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  is  in  total 
concrete.  I  think  we  have  to  have  some 
flexibility.  But  we  are  never  going  to 
get  there  if  we  do  not  start.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  can  get  there  if  we  started 
todav  and  worked  around  the  clock  to 
November  18.  I  like  to  think  that  we 
could.  But  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could.  I  know  one  thing.  We  cannot 
get  there  if  we  do  not  get  started. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  allow  us  to 
proceed  on  the  motion  and  take  the 
bill  and  then  we  will  see  where  we  are 
after  a  few  days. 
(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
agp*n  do  not  have  any  question  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

I  think  his  points  are  well  made  and 
that  he  approaches  the  whole  complex 
situation  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity. 
However.  I  do  not  want  it  character- 
ized that  this  discussion  between  a  few 
Senators  on  the  floor  is  not  starting  in 
motion  the  procedure  which  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  essential'  to  pass 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act. 

What  we  have  been  doing  yesterday 
and  so  far  today  has  been  discussion  of 
where  individual  Senators  are  on  the 
question,  principally  from  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  But  also,  we 
should  take  note  that  there  are  other 
Senators.  For  instance,  my  friend  from 
Nebraska,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, has  clearly  laid  out  some  of  his 
concerns. 

When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
discusses  his  amendment,  or  his  series 
of  amendments,  just  by  doing  .so  it 
starts  a  process  not  just  in  the  Senate 
for  considering  what  we  should  have 
in  the  natural  gas  bill,  but  also  starts  a 
process  of  the  public  becoming  aware 
that  there  is  active  consideration  in 
the  Senate  of  such  a  bill,  and  that 
serves  a  public  interest. 

Letting  that  information  go  out 
from  our  debates  here  on  this  floor 
serves  a  public  interest  to  let  us  have 
the  input  of  consumers  and  producers 
alike.  Let  us  have  your  input. 

This  bill.  S.  1715.  does  not  have  very 
much  support  at  all  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  is  news  to  a  lot  of  people 
throughout  the  country. 

By  starting  at  that  point  and  saying 
let  us  recognize  that  S.  1715  does  not 
have  sufficient  votes  to  pass  in  the 
Senate,  then  we  start  the  process  of 
thinking,  deliberation,  and  discussion 
that  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  what 
should  be  in  a  natural  gas  bill. 

I  think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
at  this  time.  I  think  when  we  get  to 
the  vote  on  cloture  we  will  see  what 


the  will  of  the  Senate  is  on  the  matter, 
and  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to 
mvoke  cloture,  then  by  all  means  we 
can  start  the  process  of  looking  at 
amendments,  voting  on  the  motion 
first  of  all  to  get  the  bill  before  us.  and 
then  looking  at  the  various  amend- 
ments. But  we  are  not  wasting  time. 

If  it  is  really  the  desire  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  majority  side,  to  get 
into  this  bill,  we  will  be  doing  just  that 
and  we  will  not  have  wasted  any  time 
in  these  preliminaries.  If  it  is  not  the 
will  of  the  body  to  get  into  this  bill, 
then  that  becomes  clear  and  I  would 
trust  we  would  not  be  involved  much 
longer  in  this  discussion. 

Cloture  is  for  a  very  definite  purpose 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  welcome 
the  fact  that  the  majority  leader  filed 
a  cloture  motion  yesterday  so  that 
there  will  be  a  preliminary  vote 
coming  before  the  Senate  rather 
quickly. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  Senp'or  from 
Idaho  that  adjustments  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
are  in  the  public  interest.  I  happen  to 
agree  very  emphatically  that  that  is 
the  case. 

But  if  it  is  the  case,  and  the  Senate 
is  going  to  act  on  it.  I  think  we  need  to 
have  the  public  aware  of  just  what 
proposals  are  going  to  be  considered 
that  might  attract  a  majority  vote 
here. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  that  we 
have  begun  this  process  to  sort  of 
smoke  out  those  proposals  and  to  get 
them  not  just  before  Senators  but  to 
get  them  before  the  public. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  We  can  avoid 
the  postcloture  situation  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  in.  which  in  itself 
is  complicated  since  amendments  have 
to  be  germane  and  so  on.  It  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  proceed  even  to  other 
matters.  Therefore  I  wonder,  to  get 
the  Senators  vote  that  he  seeks  just 
to  find  out  the  Senates  sentiments, 
what  about  just  voting  on  the  motion 
to  proceed,  instead  of  on  the  cloture 
motion?  Would  the  Senator  find  that 
acceptable? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No:  I  would  not  find 
that  acceptable  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Senator  responded  to  me 
when  I  asked  about  what  if  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  the  bill  that  was  before  the 
Senate  committee,  were  accepted  by 
this  body,  what  if  that  were  done:  the 
Senator  responded  if  that  were  passed 
by  affirmative  vote  he  wants  to  have 
.some  flexibility  and  wants  to  have  his 
options  open.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
right   now   that   I   certainly   do  want 
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flexibility  and  options  open  for  myself 
and  I  think  for  other  Senators  in  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  A  hat  we  are  performing  here 
is  a  luiKtioii  ttiat  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est because  the  flexibility  and  options 
being  opened  to  individual  Senators 
will  be  maintained  by  voting  first  of 
all  on  the  motion  to  proceed  through 
the  means  of  seeing  whether  or  not 
cloture  can  be  evoked.  At  that  point,  if 
cloture  (an  be  invoked,  as  I  have 
stated  before.  I  intend  to  have  no 
delay  at  all  myself.  I  will  make  a  short 
statement  at  that  point  and  will  not 
object  to  the  majority  leader  using  his 
option  as  majority  leader  to  show 
procress  in  leading  the  Senate. 

M!  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator s  response  to  my  question.  If  I 
might  ask  an  additional  question, 
again,  in  the  interest  of  trying  to  move 
forward.  I  mentioned  several  bills  or 
substitutes  or  amendments  that  are 
being  kicked  around  or  discussed  by 
the  various  Senators  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  issue.  Maybe  as  a  means 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  would  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  talk- 
ing about— we  have  discussed  it 
before— the  one  that  would  eliminate 
the  ramping  up  and  ramping  down  of 
contract  prices  and  the  market-out 
clauses,  would  that  interest  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  insofar  as  the  ob- 
jections he  has  to  the  bill  as  it  now  is? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  can  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that  I  do  have 
an  interest  in  the  amendments  and 
want  to  review  them  carefully  and 
want  to  review  them  as  a  package.  Be- 
cause I  think  in  the  final  analysis  that 
to  successfully  pass  the  bill  here,  we 
are  going  to  be  looking  at  a  package  of 
amendments  which  are  really  a  substi- 
tute for  S.  1715.  I  think  the  Senators 
proposals  form  one  of  those  packages 
that  can  be  considered. 

I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  of- 
fering one  amendment  and  then  offer- 
ing another,  that  they  be  offered  to- 
gether, because,  as  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, if  one  amendment  carried  and 
one  fell,  it  would  not  accomplish,  a 
single  amendment  would  not  accom- 
plish, what  the  Senator  desires.  So  I 
do  want  to  review  those  very  carefully 
for  my  own  purposes  but  also  for  the 
purposes  of  discussing  them  with 
other  Senators  to  see  whether  they 
can  fit  in  this. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER  Yes. 

Mr.  NICK  I  >.^  .\re  there  other  as- 
pects the  Seii.uor  from  Montana 
would  particularly  like  to  have  includ- 
ed in  a  possible  amendment  or  a  sub- 
stitute or  other  form  of  package, 
whether  they  be  indefinite  e.scalation 
provisions  or  inclusion  of  imports?  I 
am  fishing  to  see  what  the  Senator 
might  want  to  have  in  a  substitute. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  At  this  point.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier  yesterday.  I 
think  a  substitute,  to  be  successful,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  include  a 
very  direct  treatment  on  the  matter  of 
imported  gas  from  abroad  and  the 
pricing  thereof  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  pricing  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced here  in  the  United  States. 

I  see  no  reason  to  repeal  the  area  of 
rate  agreements.  It  seems  to  me  they 
performed  well,  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  I  am  aware  of  for  repealing  them. 

I  also  think  it  is  essential,  on  the 
question  of  the  ramping  up  and  ramp- 
ing down— and  that  is  a  term  we  have 
used  before.  I  guess  we  developed  it  in 
the  Energy  Committee.  We  arrive  at 
prices  to  be  changed  which,  in  effect, 
are  abrogating  contracts.  I  think  it 
must  be  very  gradual  and  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  in  S.  1715. 

Now.  those  are  some  of  the  basics,  as 
I  see  them,  that  would  be  necessary  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  Again.  I  certainly 
agree  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  in 
abrogating  contracts  by  ramping  up 
and  ramping  down  the  prices  in  those 
contracts. 

The  Senator  mentioned  his  concern 
over  imports.  The  ramp  up  and  ramp 
down  and  market  out.  if  we  eliminate 
them  as  they  now  are  in  the  bill,  that 
would  only  apply  to  domestic  con- 
tracts. The  major  contract  modifica- 
tion we  would  have  remaining  would 
be  reduction  in  takes,  which  I  think 
we  could  apply  uniformly  to  imports 
as  well  as  domestic  contracts.  And  so 
that  would  possibly  help  resolve  a 
couple  of  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Again,  the  sooner  we  take  up  the 
bill.  I  think  the  .sooner  we  will  be  able 
to  address  those  concerns. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  add,  on  the  question  of  im- 
ports, there  is  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion for  having  a  law  in  the  United 
States  setting  the  price  on  natural  gas 
for  domestic  producers  different  from 
that  by  a  wide  margin  for  gas  that  is 
imported  into  this  country. 

While  I  have  some  sympathy  for  the 
gas  producers  in  Alberta.  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  gas  produced  by  Pemex.  a 
national  government-managed  or  gov- 
ernment-owned operation  for  petrole- 
um in  Mexico.  I  cannot  justify  in  any 
way  enacting  legislation  or  continuing 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  which 
prices  the  natural  gas  for  producers  in 
this  country,  without  touching  those 
contracts  of  utility  companies  or  pipe- 
line companies  that  import  gas  and 
sell  it  to  consumers  under  the  law  in 
the  United  States  being  fully  50  to  80 
percent  higher  than  the  gas  produced 
here  in  the  United  States. 


I  think  that  is  almost  an  absurdity 
to  have  a  law  that  affects  our  own  pro- 
ducers and  leave  them  holding  their 
price  down,  and  in  fact,  often  holding 
much  cheaper  off  the  market,  while 
contracts  with  producers  in  Alberta 
and  contracts  with  Mexico  are  protect- 
ed that  are  much  higher. 

Just  to  dramatize  exactly  what  that 
is.  natural  gas  at  the  border  between 
Canada  and  Montana  or  other  points 
in  the  United  States  is  priced  at  $4.40 
per  1.000  cubic  feet.  That  is  at  the 
border.  Transportation  to  wherever  it 
is  used  and  distributed  is  added  to 
that.  That  is  the  same  pretty  much  in 
the  case  in  the  gas  imported  from 
Mexico. 

In  Montana,  we  have  natural  gas 
producers  that  cannot  sell  their  gas, 
cannot  even  find  a  market  for  it  at 
$2.75.  It  is  available  at  $2.75  by  domes- 
tic producers,  domestic  production, 
and  there  is  no  market  for  it  because, 
in  our  case  in  Montana.  35  percent  of 
the  gas  consumed  by  Montana  power 
consumers  is  under  the  Canadian  con- 
tracts. 

In  revising  the  law  as  it  affects 
NGPA-the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978— it  is  essential,  in  my  judgment, 
that  we  address  this  problem  as  it 
exists  on  imported  gas. 

I  have  only  mentioned  two  sources.  I 
could  mention  a  third,  and  I  will,  and 
that  is  Algeria.  That  gas  that  is  im- 
ported, liquefied  gas.  costs  somewhere 
between  $6  and  $7  a  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

Obviously,  these  are  inequities.  We 
must  make  some  adjustments  in  pric- 
ing for  domestic  producers.  It  follows, 
in  my  judgment,  that  we  should  also 
make  adjustments  for  tho.se  producers 
who  are  selling  gas  here  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  ?.ny  more  than  fair.  Recognizing 
that  the  marketplace  does  establish 
eventually  what  the  price  of  gas  will 
be  under  NGPA  and  S.  1715.  over 
time,  I  think  we  can  adjust  prices  of 
imported  gas  also,  but  put  it  in  the 
same  timeframe  and  under  the  same 
requirements  we  have  for  the  gas  pro- 
duced here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  talking  just  about  the  ef- 
fects on  the  Montana  consumers,  but  I 
am  talking  about  matters  that  affect 
prices  of  natural  gas  distributed  in 
some  20  other  States,  perhaps  more, 
and  that  is  part  of  the  reason  that  nat- 
ural gas  prices  for  consumers  have 
gone  up. 

The  stated  objective  of  S.  1715.  as 
well  as  the  administrations  bill,  and 
the  stated  objective  of  numerous  other 
bills  that  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  all  have  stated  that  they 
are  attempts  to  at  least  hold  the  price 
of  natural  gas  where  it  is  or  perhaps 
lower  it  slightly. 

That  being  the  case,  the  imported 
gas  mu.st  be  part  of  that  consideration 


and  A'  i;,i::!Pi  a'. Old  that  consider- 
atioi;  lien  cti  the  Senate  floor  if  we 
are  going  to  do  justice  to  American 
consumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  is  seeking  recognition,  but  I 
do"  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll 

Mr  MrCLl'RF  Mt  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    my 
understanding  is  there  are  no  persons 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  1  know  of 
who  are  desirous  of  being  heard  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
who  may  wish  to  speak  on  the  motion. 
(Mr   GORTON  as.sumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  other  Senators 
who  will  want  to  do  .some  more  home- 
work,    develop     some     language,     or 
review  language  as  modifications  of  S. 
1715.  Whether  the  language  they  are 
reviewing   is   being   di.scussed   here   on 
the  floor.  I  am  sure  the  process  has 
started  in  serious  consideration  of  this 
bill.  It  does,  in  my  judgment,  accom- 
plish   what    the    Senate    should    be 
about.  The  majority  leader  properly 
has  decided  what  he  feels  is  a  test  of 
the  course  for  the  Senate  to  follow.  I 
am  ready  to  get  on  to  the  bill  at  the 
appropriate  time  if  it  is  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture.  I  have 
previously  stated  that  if  that  is  the 
case.  I  will  only  take  a  few  moments 
tomorrow  outlining  some  of  my  inter- 
ests  in  S.    1715   and   what   should   be 
done  to  it.  and  will  not  pose  any  objec- 
tion to  any  unanimous  consent  by  the 
majority   leader  either  to  go  off  the 
bill  and  take  up  other  matters  or  come 
back  on  the  bill. 

The  point  was  made  that  if  cloture  is 
invoked,  nongermane  amendments 
would  not  be  permitted.  I  hardly  need 
to  remind  the  Senate  that  under  the 
circumstances,  if  we  are  going  to  ad- 
journ this  se.ssion  of  this  Congress  by 
November  18,  we  would  not  want  to 
have  nongermane  amendments  consid- 
ered. It  is  really  an  exerci.se  of  the 
Senate's  prerogatives  when  nonger- 
mane amendments  are  offered  to  bills. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rules  on 
that.  But  I  do  think  it  is  obvious  that 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  a  final  action  on  a  bill  of  a 
complex  nature,  we  hardly  need  non- 


germane  amendments  being  offered  to 
natural  gas  bills. 

I.  as  other  Senators,  from  time  to 
time,  want  to  u.se  my  prerogative  as  a 
Senator  to  offer  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  legislation.  I  want 
that  right.  I  respect  that  right.  But  I 
do  understand  what  scant,  short  time 
will  be  available  for  consideration  of 
natural  gas  legislation  between  now 
and  November  18.  because  there  will 
be  other  important  bills  that  must  be 
acted    upon    before   the    adjournment 

date. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  losing  any  time 
on  this  bill.  If  the  Senate  does  invoke 
cloture,  we  probably  will  be  gaining  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  bill  because  of  the 
prohibition  against  nongermane 
amendments.  So  that  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  really  do  question 
verv  seriously  that  there  will  be  any 
final  action  on  this  bill  by  November 
18.  no  matter  what  we  do. 

Mr.    MrCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 

Yield? 
Mr.  MELCHKR    Yes.  I  am  delighted 

to  yield 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill,  and  a  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture against  the  bill  it.self.  A  cloture 
motion  on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  does  not  do  any- 
thing with  respect  to  amendments 
once  we  reach  the  bill.  The  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  pre- 
mature at  this  point  and  certainly  has 
no  application  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MELCHER    The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  1  thank  him  for  that 
ob.servation.    I    only    make   the   point 
that    if    there    are    60    votes    on    the 
motion  to  proceed,  I  a.ssume  there  will 
be  60  votes  available  for  cloture  on  S. 
1715  also.  It  hardly  makes  any  sen.se  to 
vote  for  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed without  being  willing  also  to  vote 
for  cloture  on  S.  1715.  Mr.  President,  if 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  be  con- 
sidering this  bill  at  this  Mme  because 
nothing   is   going   to   be   finalized   be- 
tween now  and  November  18.  then  I 
think   that.   too.   may   become   a   con- 
cern. I  do  not  want  to  discourage  those 
who  would  like  sincerely  to  attempt  to 
finalize  action  on  this  bill  by  Novem- 
ber 18.  That  is  a  pretty  short  time  for 
anything.  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  goal.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  dispute  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  feel  that  it  is  a  po.ssibility. 
The  reason  I   chose  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  proceed  yesterday  and  today 
and   tomorrow   up   until   the   time   we 
vote   on   cloture   is   simply   this   basic 
reason:  I  do  not  believe  S.   1715  has 
anywhere  near  enough  votes  to  pass.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Aside 
from  that,  since  that  is  not  going  to  be 
the  vehicle  that  passes  and  there  is  an 
intention   to  make  a  .serious,  sincere 


desire  to  pass  the  bill  by  November  18, 
then  I  think  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  understand  what  that  possible 
substitute  might  be. 

As  we  understand  it  here  as  Sena- 
tors, then.  also,  the  public  can  under- 
stand it.  On  that  basis,  we  might 
arrive  at  some  consensus  of  sufficient 
votes  to  pass  amendments  to  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act.  But  1  believe  that 
the  sooner  the  Senate  can  understand 
what  the  possibilities  are  for  a  substi- 
tute, the  likelihood  is  that  the  public 
can  understand  that.  also.  Until  the 
public  understands  it  and  is  fully 
aware,  both  consumers  and  producers, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
moving  rapidly  in  enacting  amend- 
ments to  the  NGPA. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are 
other  Senators  here  and  I  do  not  want 
to  confine  discussion  or  to  occupy  the 
floor  if  any  other  Senator  chooses  to 
speak  on  this  matter  or  some  other 
matter.  I  see  no  indication  that  any 
Senator  wishes  to  speak,  so  I  shall  con- 
tinue for  a  short  time  further. 

When  we  were  considering  S.  1715  in 
committee,  as  has  been  related  by 
managers  of  the  bill,  numerous  other 
bills  were  considered  and  rejected. 
However,  portions  of  various  bills,  por- 
tions of  the  same  type  of  concept  or 
same  purpose,  were  enacted  into  S. 
1715.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  struck  a 
balance  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers to  be  convincing  to  the  various 
.segments  of  our  economy  and  our  pop- 
ulation that  this  is  a  good  bill  should 
not  discourage  further  consideration 
of  the  matter. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that,  as  has 
been  staled  by  several  Senators,  the 
rapid  escalation  in  natural  gas  prices 
has  been  of  great  concern  to  the  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  and  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  frustration  on  their  part 
at  how  to  meet  those  bills.  Let  me  talk 
of  one  group  in  particular,  the  senior 
citizens  group.  The  elderly  of  America 
have  for  the  most  part  found  them- 
selves on  fixed  incomes.  Social  security 
cost-of-living  adjustments  have  been 
available  for  the  past  several  years 
and  that  has  given  them  some  relief  in 
meeting  their  escalating  bills,  whether 
for  heat  or  food  or  shelter  or  clothing 
or  for  whatever  purpose  that  their 
meager  income  has  to  be  spent.  That 
brings  us  to  the  point  of  what  is  the 
concern  of  senior  citizens  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  regard- 
ing S.  1715. 

I  can  state  in  my  own  case.  Mr. 
President,  from  being  with  constituent 
groups  in  Montana  that  this  is  one  of 
the  items  in  their  budget  that  they 
fear  will  continue  to  rise.  So  far,  I 
have  not  been  successful,  nor  have  I. 
with  good  conscience,  been  able  to  tell 
them  that  S.  1715  is  a  panacea  for 
their  fears  on  escalating  heat  costs.  I 
do  not.  however,  want  to  be  harsh  in 
my  judgment   on  the  project  of  the 
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cost  of  natural  gas  should  S.  1715 
become  law.  There  are  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  S.  1715.  and  also  the  admin- 
istration s  bill  as  it  was  proposed, 
would  lead  to  leveling  off  the  cost  of 
natural  gas. 

The  reason  that  would  happen  is 
twofold.  Both  of  the  bills  would  de- 
regulate over  a  period  of  time  the 
price  controls  on  so-called  old  gas. 
That  would  cause  some  of  the  pipeline 
companies,  the  utility  companies,  and 
the  distribution  companies  to  have  to 
raise  their  prices  somewhat,  because  if 
they  have  a  portion  of  their  supply  as 
old  gas  that  has  been  held  down  to  a 
certain  level  and  that  would  be  al- 
lowed to  escalate  upward  under  either 
bill  then,  indeed,  that  would  add  to 
their  costs. 

However,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
teeter-totter  as  to  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
plies of  gas  that  pipeline  company  or 
distribution  company  is  producing 
would  be  the  requirement  in  the  ad- 
ministrations bill  or  in  S.  1715  that 
the  .so-called  high-priced  gas.  that  is, 
that  gas  now  selling  above  the  nation- 
al average,  would  have  to  come  down 
to  a  certain  level.  And  so  between  the 
two.  between  the  high-price  gas 
coming  down  as  a  requirement  of 
either  bill  and  also  the  deregulation  of 
old  gas  permitting  it  to  have  a  higher 
price,  their  models  showed  that  con- 
sumers could  depend  upon  gas  not  es- 
calating, perhaps  having  a  slight  de- 
crease from  what  it  would  otherwise 
be  under  NGPA  in  the  years  of  1985 
and  1986  and  1987.  So  I  am  not  going 
to  be  harsh  on  their  projections  of 
cost.  Their  models  are  probably  as 
good  as  most  models  can  be  in  project- 
ing the  cost  of  commodities  and  the 
cost  of  distribution,  in  this  case  the 
cost  of  the  commodity  natural  gas  and 
its  distribution.  But  nothing  is  certain 
and  nothing  is  perfect  in  projections 
of  prices.  The  apprehension  of  the  el- 
derly as  reflected  in  senior  citizen 
meetings  across  the  country  has  trans- 
lated itself  in  opposition  to  either  bill, 
because  they  simply  are  not  convinced 
that  tho.se  model  projections  are  accu- 
rate. Only  time  would  tell  after  the  en- 
actment of  either  bill  whether  those 
projections  are  correct. 

Senior  citizens  have  chosen,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  be  apprehensive  for  fear  of 
what  happened  after  the  enactment  of 
the  NGPA  when  prices  did.  indeed,  es- 
calate for  them.  So  they  feel  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  probably 
permit  prices  to  go  higher  or  even  .set 
circumstances  in  motion  that  would 
require  higher  prices  for  their  distri- 
bution company  and  therefore  be  re- 
flected in  higher  home  heating  bills 
for  them. 

I  cannot  take  their  apprehensions, 
their  feelings  very  lightly.  While  I  give 
credit  to  the  models  as  being  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  all  prG'"ctions  are 
somewhat  doubtful,  questionable,  and 
uncertain.  From  their  standpoint  most 


senior  citizen  groups  are  saying  to  us, 
"Don't  pass  the  bill."  They  are  think- 
ing primarily  in  the  deregulation  of 
old  gas,  and  I  understand  their  con- 
cern, that  is  a  certainty;  that  if  old  gas 
is  deregulated,  one  part  of  the  equa- 
tion in  the  bill  would  result  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  gas  of  a  distribution  com- 
pany being  raised. 

They  are  also  told  by  the  American 
Gas  Association  that  from  their  study 
the  bill  will  result  in  somewhat  higher 
prices.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
American  Gas  Association  has  been 
active  in  seeking  modification  of  S. 
1715.  to  try  to  blunt  that,  to  try  to 
avoid  it. 

Until  we  have  a  clear  picture  on  this 
matter.  I  am  not  encouraging  individ- 
ual Senators  to  take  a  position  on  all 
gas  decontrol  except  to  state  my  un- 
derlying feeling  that  it  in  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  portion  of  a  commodity 
under  price  control  while  the  balance 
of  the  commodity  is  not  under  price 
control. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining price  control  on  a  portion  of  a 
commodity  while  the  rest  is  not  under 
price  control  but  by  law  is  allowed  to 
have  higher  prices  is  easily  recognized. 

However,  there  is  an  additional  point 
that  ought  to  be  considered.  If  the 
price  of  old  gas  is  to  be  decontrolled, 
that  is.  set  in  motion,  a  stage,  an  event 
under  law  where  the  price  of  old  natu- 
ral gas  would  rise  up  to  whatever  the 
market  conditions  called  for  in  the 
price  of  gas.  I  believe  it  should  be  done 
over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  In  the 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
suggested  that  period  of  time  would  be 
4  years.  However.  I  am  not  of  strong 
opinion  against  it  being  5  years  or  6 
years  or  7  years. 

I  recognize  that  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jections to  S.  1715  is  that  one  feature, 
the  deregulation  of  old  gas.  Should 
the  consensus  of  the  Senate  and  the 
consensus  of  the  votes  in  the  Hou.se  or 
final  action  on  a  bill  for  natural  gas  be 
of  the  nature  that  they  refuse  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  decontrol  of  old 
gas— and  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  might  be  a  part  of  a  consensus  of 
a  substitute  that  is  developed  — let  me 
warn,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  may  be 
missing  part  of  the  supply  of  gas  that 
is  available  in  the  United  States  that 
would  be  part  of  the  reserve  that 
would  protect  and  stabilize  the  price 
of  gas  into  the  future  for  American 
consumers.  This  point  should  not  be 
ignored.  We  found  it  advisable  in  the 
case  of  oil  wells,  on  those  wells  that 
were  producing  only  in  the  order  of 
from  one  up  to  eight  or  nine  barrels 
per  day.  that  it  was  advantageous  in 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  that  we  treat 
them  separately:  that  while  the  pro- 
duction was  not  very  great  from  any 
one  of  these  old  stripper  wells— that  is 
the  term  that  is  used— for  any  1  day  or 
any  1  month  or  any  1  year,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  stripper  wells;  that  if 


they  could  have  a  little  higher  price 
for  the  production  that  was  obtained, 
however,  meager  that  production  was 
in  oil  from  those  wells,  the  country 
would  be  well-served,  and  that  the  oil 
reserves  in  the  United  States  would  be 
greater  and  the  available  supply  for 
American  consumers  would  be  greater. 

I  think  the  first  time  I  heard  the 
phrase  "stripper  well"  or  was  made 
aware  of  the  large  number  of  such 
wells  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  possible  capture  of  a  great 
deal  more  oil  within  the  United  States 
from  those  wells  occurred  during  the 
time  we  were  debating  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  strongly  recommended  that  we 
give  consideration  to  a  different  pric- 
ing arrangement  on  stripper  wells.  To 
make  his  point,  the  Speaker  intro- 
duced us  to  the  young  Governor  of 
Oklahoma.  David  Boren.  who.  after 
serving  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  Gov- 
ernor, has  become  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  now 
serves  this  body  well,  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  country,  not  just  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  young  Governor,  David  Boren, 
at  that  time  told  us  very  graphically 
and  emphatically  what  the  difference 
in  pricing  of  stripper  wells  would  mean 
in  his  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  he  had 
some  projections  of  what  it  would 
mean  throughout  the  United  States 
for  increasing  domestic  production  of 
oil. 

A  stripper  oil  well  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  that 
recognized  the  advantages  to  the  coun- 
try in  having  different  treatment  on 
pricing  for  oil  from  stripper  wells. 

The  same  may  well  be  the  case  with 
many  of  our  old  natural  gas  wells,  and 
I  do  not  want  that  point  to  be  missed 
by  the  Senate  or  by  the  public. 

I  think  arrangements  could  be  made 
in  any  legislation  that  is  finally  en- 
acted w  hereby  we  provide  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enhancement  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  natural  gas  from  low' 
producing  wells  that  are  locked  into 
what  is  called  the  old  gas  pricing  re- 
strictions. 

If  an  old  gas  well  is  producing  gas 
now  in  small  quantities,  and  under 
current  law  is  getting  around  $1  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  obviously  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  if  more  gas  were 
produced  from  that  well  at  a  slightly 
higher  price.  If  it  is  true  with  some  of 
the  oid  wells  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
probably  also  true  that  some  of  the 
old  gas  fields,  with  a  great  number  of 
these  gas  wells  producing  low  quanti- 
ties of  gas,  could  be  recognized  in  the 
legislation  as  being  in  the  public  inter- 
est—or gas  reserves  and  gjis  supplies— 
to  allow  higher  prices  for  them. 


What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  to  outline 
for  the  Senate  a  separate  concern  I 
have  on  the  consideration  of  the  pric- 
ing of  old  gas.  If  we  can  enhance  pro- 
duction from  the.se  older  wells  and 
older  gas  field.s  by  different  recogni- 
tion of  pricing  and  an  arrangement 
that  does  allow  for  a  little  greater  pric- 
ing, we  may  perhaps  allay  part  of  the 
fears  of  gas  consumers  throughout  the 
country  that  we  do  not  really  have 
sufficient  supply  in  order  to  have  a 
stable  price,  let  alone  a  declining  price. 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  particular 
remarks  to  add  to  this  at  this  time. 
The  floor  is  open  fof  any  of  the  other 
Senators  who  may  be  in  the  cloakroom 
or  in  their  offices  and  who  would  like 
to  speak  to  this  matter.  For  that  pur- 
po.se,  I  now  relinquish  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  answer  one  question  at  this 
point. 

I  do  not  mean  to  unfairly  criticize 
the  remarks  made  earlier.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  understand  correctly  what 
the  Senator  said.  I  was  listening  as 
carefully  as  po.ssible. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  .said  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
allow  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
today  or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  vote 
on  cloture  on  tomorrow.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  absolutely  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor has  interpreted  my  remarks  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  want  to  un- 
fairly criticize  the  remarks,  but  I  do 
want  to  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  will  make  at  this  time,  which  I 
withheld  until  this  time  because  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  we  knew 
where  we  stood  with  respect  to  the  fili- 
buster we  are  undergoing  right  now 
with  respect  to  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure.  ' 

Mr.  President,  our  inability  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  S.  1715  is  to 
deny    all    Americans    the    benefits    of 
much  needed  natural  gas  legislation. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  provide  essen- 
tial benefits  to  consumers,  producers, 
pipeline    operators,    local    distributing 
companies,  and  producing  States.  Our 
inability   to  proceed  to  the  bill   is  to 
deny     much     needed     benefits     that 
cannot  and  will  not  occur  under  exist- 
ing law.  Under  existing  law  there  are 
excessive  natural  gas  prices;  there  are 
.severe  economit  hardships  for  residen- 
tial and' commercial  users;  there  is  in- 
dustrial  fuel  switching   from   natural 
gas  to  petroleum;  there  is  importation 
of  high-priced  gas  with  a  cut  back  in 
lower     priced     domestic     production; 
there  are  continued  increases  in  natu- 
ral gas  prices  despite  a  surplus  of  nat- 
ural gas  supplies;  and  there  is  a  reduc- 


tion  in   the   exploration   and   develop- 
menl  of  new  reserves. 

I  might  add  to  that,  if  it  is  not  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  it.  that  this  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  petroleum, 
increases  our  balance-of-payments 
problems,  and  increases  the  clout  of 
the  OPEC  cartel  that  wanted  to  dic- 
tate to  us,  at  one  time  our  economic 
conditions,  and  at  other  times  and  in 
other  forms,  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policy. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  achieve  the  economic  benefits  that 
can  be  derived  from  reduced  natural 
gas  prices  paid  by  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  users.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  assure  we  do  not  return  in 
the  late  1980s  to  natural  gas  short- 
ages such  as  those  experienced  in  the 
early  and  mid  1970s.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  provided  incentives  for  the 
production  of  known  low-cost  supplies 
that  cannot  be  made  available  under 
existing  law.  And  legislation  is  needed 
to  enhance  competition  among  natural 
gas  users.  Yet.  none  of  these  ob.iectives 
can  be  achieved  in  the  near  future 
unless  we  are  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Senate  consideration  of  S.  1715. 

S.  1715  is  one  proposal  for  correcting 
these  problems  and  others  that  have 
resulted  from  excessive  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  market.  Other  propos- 
als exist,  each  with  its  own  merits. 
However,  none  of  these  proposals  can 
be  discussed  unless  we  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  1715. 

Although  I  favor  S.  1715.  whatever 
the  final  decision  of  the  Senate,  our 
goal  must  be  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable 
prices 

Mr.  BAKER  -Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it 
is  not  nece.s-sary  to  pursue  a  second 
cloture  vote  but  in  case  it  is.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  file  one. 

'  lOTUFK  MOTION 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1715  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  to  protect  consumers  from 
those  price  increases  that  would  occur  be- 
cause of  market  distortions  as  a  con.se- 
quence  of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  to  provide  for  a 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  ga-s  prices  in 
order  to  achieve  a  free  market  by  a  dale  cer- 


tain, to  eliminate  Incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Howard  H.  Baker.  Ted  Stevens. 
James  A.  McClure.  Steve  Symms. 
Slade  Gorton.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Jennings  Randolph.  John  Danforth. 
Don  Nickles.  Roger  W.  Jepsen.  Paul 
Trible.  Russell  B.  Long.  Lowell 
Weicker.  Strom  Thurmond.  Jake 
Garn.  and  Dan  Quayle. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  al- 
though I  favor  S.  1715.  whatever  the 
final  decision  of  the  Senate  may  be 
our  goal  must  be  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  gas  at  reasona- 
ble prices. 

Anything  less  would  not  be  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  faced  by  many 
American  consumers  who  depend  on 
natural  gas.  This  was  the  goal  of  the 
legislation  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  8  months  ago.  and 
this  was  the  goal  of  the  committee 
when  it  considered  S.  1715  during  30 
business  meetings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  con- 
sumers are  being  poorly  and  unfairly 
served  .  by  the  existing  regulatory 
.scheme  under  the  NGPA— a  system 
that  prevents  natural  gas  producers 
and  their  consumers  from  renegotiat- 
ing old  contracts  and  establishing  new- 
contracts  that  respond  to  market 
forces.  Existing  law  also  denies  con- 
sumers the  downward  pressures  on 
prices  that  otherwise  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  plentiful  gas  supplies  and  de- 
clining oil  prices.  There  is  widespread 
agreement  that  .something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  the  current  regulatory 
strait  jacket  in  which  the  natural  gas 
market  operates.  But  to  do  so  the 
Senate  must  be  able  to  consider  legis- 
lation .such  as  S.  1715  as  well  as  alter- 
native proposals.  Benefits  delayed  are 
benefits  denied. 

S.  1715  is  a  bipartisan  proposal:  it 
avoids  resorting  to  seemingly  simple 
■quick-fixes."  Instead  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive proposal. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  S.  1715  pro- 
vides a  means  to  achieve  the  combined 
benefits  of  consumer  protection  and 
efficient,  economic  use  of  our  valuable 
natural  gas  resources.  As  I  mentioned, 
there  are  other  proposals  as  well,  but 
none  of  these  can  be  debated  unless 
we  can  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  examine  in 
greater  detail  how  legislation  benefits 
consumers,  producers,  pipeline  opera- 
tors and  producing  states. 

The  consumer— more  than  everyone 
else-stands  to  benefit  from  legisla- 
tion. Bv  freeing  prices  from  artificially 
low  levels  set  by  the  Government,  the 
consumer  will  be  assured  of  adequate 
supplies-not  just  for  the  short  term. 
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but  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  be 
the  consumer,  operating  within  the 
marketplace,  who  will  determine 
which  fuels  will  be  used  at  a  price  only 
;is  high  as  is  necessary  to  balance 
supply  and  demand.  Moreover,  under  a 
decontrolled  market,  natural  gas 
prices  will  be  able  to  respond  swiftly  to 
changing  economic  conditions  and.  in 
so  doing,  will  minimize  the  impact  of 
those  changes  on  the  consumer, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
comprehensive  natural  gas  legislation 
is  needed,  and  that  it  would  result  in 
direct  consumer  benefits  in  both  the 
short  run  and  the  long  run. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
made  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  S.  1715  on  the  natural  gas 
market. 

The  Department's  study  found  that 
S.  1715  would  reduce  wellhead  prices 
from  the  date  of  enactment  through 
1995.  This  would  directly  result  in 
lower  consumer  prices.  For  example, 
the  Departments  study  shows  that  S. 
1715  would  lower  residential  gas  prices 
by  30  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet  in  the 
first  year  after  enactment.  S.  1715 
would  similarly  lower  industrial  gas 
prices  by  30  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet 
the  first  year  after  enactment. 

With  respect  to  supply  and  reserves, 
the  Department's  study  concludes  that 
S.  1715  would  both  increase  natural 
gas  supplies  and  provide  for  higher  re- 
serve additions  in  the  long  term. 

The  Department's  study  also  shows 
that  as  a  result  of  this  increase  in  do- 
mestic supply,  S.  1715  would  result  in 
substantially  lower  volumes  of  high 
priced  imported  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  these  findings  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  Gas 
A.ssociation  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Supply  Association.  The  AGA  has  con- 
cluded that  S.  1715  would  provide  im- 
mediate price  relief  for  utility  gas  con- 
sumers. The  AGA's  study  shows  that 
average  utility  retail  gas  prices  would 
be  substantial  lower  during  the  first  2 
years  after  enactment,  as  compared  to 
existing  law.  The  Natural  Gas  Supply 
Association's  study  shows  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  gas  would  be  significant- 
ly reduced  in  every  State  during  the 
first  year  after  enactment  of  S.  1715. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  studies 
appear  in  yesterday's  Record.  If  Mem- 
bers wish  to  refer  to  those  studies, 
they  will  find  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  other 
important  benefits  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  pending  natural  gas  legis- 
lation. I  am  referring  to  benefits  for 
the  natural  gas  producers  and  pipe- 
lines, benefits  that  are  essential  to  the 
financial  health  of  those  two  critical 
components  of  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try. 

Many  natural  gas  producers  are  suf- 
fering from  serious  losses  of  revenues, 
becau.se  pipelines  are  not  buying  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  gas.  The  reason  is 
simple:  the  demand  for  gas  in  many 


areas  of  the  country  has  declined.  S. 
1715  would  increase  the  overall 
demand  for  gas,  particularly  over  the 
long  term,  by  eliminating  the  incre- 
mental pricing  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
restrictions  that  are  contained  in  ex- 
isting law.  Moreover,  the  mandatory 
contract  carriage  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  and  the  equal  access  pro- 
visions, would  substantially  increase 
the  number  of  potential  buyers  of  gas 
available  for  sale  by  any  particular 
producer.  Also,  this  bill  would  provide 
producers  with  the  ability  to  renegoti- 
ate existing  contracts  in  order  to 
adjust  the  pricing  provisions  and  take- 
or-pay  provisions  to  reflect  the  current 
conditions  in  the  natural  gas  market. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly.  S.  1715 
would  free  producers  from  the  inflexi- 
ble pricing  structure  that  is  built  into 
existing  law.  and  it  would  provide  pro- 
ducers with  the  assurance  that  in 
future  years  they  can  receive  reasona- 
ble, market -oriented  prices  for  their 
production. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  extremely  important  bene- 
fits that  would  be  conferred  on  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines  by  the  committee  bill 
and  other  pending  legislative  propos- 
als. The  pending  bills  are  all  designed 
to  assist  the  many  pipelines  that  are 
currently  facing  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties, particularly  the  ever-increas- 
ing obligations  to  pay  for  large  vol- 
umes of  gas  that  could  not  be  taken 
from  producers  because  of  reduced 
demand.  Pipelines  would  be  permitted 
by  all  of  the  pending  proposals  to 
reduce  their  take-or-pay  obligations 
substantially.  This  type  of  relief  is 
critical  to  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  pipeline  industry.  In  addition.  S. 
1715  would  enable  pipelines  to  immedi- 
ately reduce  the  cost  of  their  pur- 
chased gas.  They  could  do  that  by  ap- 
plying the  bill's  price  adjustment 
mechanism  to  their  high-cost  con- 
tracts, and  the  result  would  be  the 
ramp-down  over  12  months  of  the 
prices  in  those  contracts.  Other  bills, 
such  as  Senator  Kassebaum's  bill,  also 
provide  a  mechanism  for  reducing  the 
price  pipelines  must  not  pay  for  pur- 
chased gas.  Also,  virtually  all  of  the 
pending  proposals  re.solve  another  se- 
rious problem  facing  pipelines:  The 
triggering  of  indefinite  price  escalators 
on  January  1,  1985.  in  contracts  that 
would  be  decontrolled  on  that  date. 
Some  bills  place  a  limit  on  those  esca- 
lator clau.ses,  others  void  them  alto- 
gether. It  is  clear,  whatever  the  pre- 
cise remedy  is.  that  something  must  be 
done  about  those  contract  provisions. 
The  Senate  should  be  permitted  to 
debate,  and  decide  on.  the  best  means 
for  providing  the  nece.s.sary  relief.  But 
we  are  not  being  permitted  to  do  that. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  be  permitted,  without 
further  delay,  to  begin  the  process  of 
deciding  how  best  to  provide  price 
relief,    and    other   essential    relief,    to 
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natural  gas  consumers,  producers  and 
pipelines. 

Finally,  for  the  producing  States— 
and  there  are  some  31  States  with  nat- 
ural gas  production  — in  varying  de- 
grees there  is  the  opportunity  for  in- 
creased revenues  from  greater  produc- 
tion of  this  valuable  and  clean  burning 
fuel.  There  will  be  parity  between 
interstate  and  intrastate  consumers: 
greater  access  to  out-of-State  supplies: 
and  the  elimination  of  costly  Federal 
regulations. 

But— perhaps  more  important  than 
the  benefits  to  those  in  the  industry 
and  the  producing  States— legislation 
will  provide  substantial  benefits  for 
the  Nation  at  large.  All  Americans  will 
benefit  from  increased  supplies,  great- 
er energy  security  and  lower  natural 
gas  prices.  All  Americans  will  benefit 
from  the  decreased  Government  inter- 
vention in  the  marketplace  and  the 
subsequent  lessening  of  the  costs  of 
implementing  and  monitoring  that 
intervention.  And  all  Americans  will 
benefit  from  the  jobs  created  through 
an  expanding  economy  made  possible 
by  natural  gas  decontrol. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  natural 
gas  decontrol,  we  should  all  keep  in 
mind  that  the  poor  people  of  America 
have  a  special  stake  in  the  natural  gas 
pricing  i.ssue.  The  poor  suffer  the  most 
from  unnecessarily  high  energy  bills, 
just  as  they  suffer  disproportionately 
from  increases  in  the  cost  of  other  es- 
sential commodities. 

But  legislation  will  help  lessen  the 
cost  of  natural  gas  for  all  Americans- 
including  those  who.se  incomes  are 
most  adversely  affected  by  energy 
costs.  Just  as  certainly,  passage  of 
much-needed  legislation  will  increase 
domestic  natural  gas  supplies.  And, 
under  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
a  larger  supply  creates  a  downward 
pressure  on  prices.  Thus,  legislation 
such  as  S.  1715  not  ony  provides  for  a 
marketplace  averaging  of  natural  gas 
prices  but  the  incentive  to  create  addi- 
tional supplies  of  this  critical  fuel. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  keep  in  mind  the 
lessons  of  the  1970s  and  the  results  of 
crude  oil  decontrol  thus  far  in  the 
1980"s.  Government  controls  failed  to 
solve  our  oil-related  problems:  they 
made  them  worse.  Decontrol  of  oil 
produced  dramatic  results:  record-high 
drilling,  more  domestic  production, 
substantially  reduced  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  and  substantially  lower 
gasoline  and  crude  oil  prices.  The 
same  benefits  will  result  from  natural 
gas  decontrol— and  poor  people,  as 
well  a.s  all  other  Americans,  will  be 
helped. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  the 
best  possible  natural  gas  decontrol  bill 
in  S.  1715.  I  have  said  it  before  and  I 
am  sure  I  will  say  it  again.  S.  1715  is 
far  from  being  perfect  legislation,  but 


its  enactment  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  equitably  solving  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  problems. 

S.  1715  would  place  the  reliance 
where  it  should  be  placed— on  the 
marketplace.  It  would  sort  out  the  dis- 
tortions in  the  natural  gas  market 
caused  by  the  current  price  controls.  It 
would  increase  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  and  strengthen  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. Enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
long-overdue  step  that  would  finally 
permit  natural  gas  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  I  can 
think  of  to  truly  show  our  compassion 
for  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 

S.  1715  is  a  comprehensive  answer  to 
our  current  and  recurring  natural  gas 
problems.  It  would  lay  the  ground- 
work for  free  market  pricing  and 
straighten  out  a  market  that  is  now  in 
terrible  disarray. 

The  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing that  goal.  It  would  pro- 
vide competitive  pricing  for  natural 
gas.  which  would  bring  relief  to  U.S. 
consumers.  It  would  straighten  out  the 
serious  distortions  afflicting  the  natu- 
ral gas  market,  which  would  eliminate 
present  inefficiencies.  And  it  would  in- 
crease the  country's  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas,  which  would  benefit  the  Na- 
tions economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans 
to  rethink  our  approach  to  natural  gas 
policy.  By  removing  price  controls,  we 
can  put  an  end  to  the  current  market 
disorder,  eliminate  the  inefficient  allo- 
cation of  industry  resources  and  direct 
producers'  efforts  toward  maximum 
production  of  our  Nation's  abundant 
gas  reserves,  particularly  redirecting 
their  efforts  away  from  producing  the 
highest  cost  gas  toward  producing  that 
which  costs  the  lea.st. 

S.  1715  is  a  bipartisan  compromise. 
It  is  the  product  of  months  of  detailed 
analysis  of  the  failings  of  the  current 
law  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energ.v  and  Natural  Resources.  It  was 
put  together  with  the  concerns  of  all 
involved  in  mind.  It  reflects  the  con- 
cerns of  natural  gas  consumers,  the  in- 
dustry, the  administration,  and  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  is  a  critical  step  in  the  es- 
sential effort  to  free  this  country  from 
decades  of  economically  detrimental 
natural  gas  regulation. 

However,  before  the  benefits  of  this 
measure  or  the  other  proposals  can  be 
realized  the  Senate  must  be  permitted 
to  debate  S.  1715  as  well  as  the  other 
proposals  before  us.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  benefits  delayed  are  benefits 

denied. 

Let  me  just  cite  as  an  example  and. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  it  may  be  worth  noting,  that 
enactment  of  S.  1715  along  with  the 
committee  amendment  on  imports 
would  reduce  natural  gas  prices  in 
Montana  bv  80  cents  per  1.000  cubic 


feet.  This  80  cents  per  Mcf  reduction 
would  save  Montana  ga.^  con.sumers  in 
the  range  of  $39  million  during  the 
first  year  after  enactment.  This  esti- 
mate "is  based  on  1981  gas  consumption 
figures,  which  is  the  latest  available 
data.  And  this  estimate  was  made  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  point. 
Mr.  President,  but  all  of  the  studies, 
including  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  study  which  is  now  in  draft, 
have  indicated  that  prices  will  decline, 
supplies  will  increase,  GNP  will  in- 
crea.se  and  benefits  to  all  of  the  con- 
sumers of  all  of  the  States  will  be  en- 
hanced as  a  result  of  the  price  and 
supply  mechanisms  set  forth  in  the 
bill  that  the  committee  has  reported. 

(Mr.     BOSCHWITZ     a.ssumed     the 

chair.)  . 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
earlier  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure.  I   think   it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  a  supporter  of  thi.s  bill,  will  be  criti- 
cal of  certain  provisions  of  it,  as  I  will 
be.  He  comes  from  a  producing  State. 
The  people  of  Louisiana  aLso  consume 
a  lot  of  natural  gas,  .so  there  are  con- 
sumers   and    consumers'    interests    in 
Louisiana  just  as  there  are  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  major  concerns  I  know 
the   Senator   from   Louisiana   has   ex- 
pressed in  the  legislation  and  in  pri- 
vate    conversations     has     been     the 
impact  upon  the  consumers  of  electric- 
ity in  hi.s  State,  just  as  they  are  from 
tlie    Senator    from    Montana,    a    con- 
sumer interest  that   is  one  step  away 
from   the   direct    consumption   of   gas 
but  is  instead  reflected  in  the  price  of 
electricity  produced. 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  of  us  to  be 
very  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
the  citizens  of  our  State,  be  we  a  pro- 
ducing State  like  Louisiana,  or  a  con- 
suming State,  as  is  Idaho.  There  are 
over  30  States  that  produce  natural 
gas  in  commercial  quantities.  As  yet. 
Idaho  is  not  one  of  them.  But  we  do 
consume  natural  gas  and  we  have  a 
great  stake  in  what  happens.  We  also 
have  industry  in  which  natural  gas  is  a 
feedstock.  We  are  a  consumer  in  an  in- 
dustrial sense.  . 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  comments  about  what  a  terrible 
thing  the  NGPA  is.  how  badly  it  has 
missed  the  mark.  I  would  confess.  Mr. 
President,  that  indeed  Congress  made 
some  assumptions  in  pa.ssing  that  law. 
One  of  those  a.ssumption.s  was  that  we 
would  continue  to  have  inflation  at 
predictably  higher  rates  that  we  have 
seen  since  that  time.  The  assumption 
proved  to  be  false. 

We  also  made  the  assumption  that 
energy  prices  would  escalate  more  rap- 
idly than  other  prices  in  our  economy, 
and  aside  from  natural  gas  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  Energy  prices  other 
than  natural  gas  have  declined.  Natu- 
ral gas  alone  among  all  of  the  energy 
sources     has    continued     to     escalate 


simply  because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
current  law  which  we  seek  now  to 
modify. 

So  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  sug- 
gest, indeed  supported,  the  effort  to 
get  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  so 
we  can  at  least  get  together  on  modify- 
ing current  law.  I  applaud  that  sup- 
port and  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  there. 

Finally,  another  assumption  that 
was  made  at  the  time  the  NGPA  was 
pa.ssed  was  that  natural  gas  was  a  pre- 
mium fuel  that  had  its  highest  value, 
economically  and  otherwise,  at  the 
burner  tip  in  the  individual  homes  of 
consumers  and.  therefore,  that  the 
price  to  the  consumer  in  the  home 
heating  market  was  the  price  that  set 
the  market  for  natural  gas. 

That  has  proved  to  be  false.  The  real 
price-setting    mechanism    for    natural 
gas  is  alternative  energy  in  the  indus- 
trial   markets,    where    the    industrial 
fuel    user   can   switch    to   a   different 
commodity.  Because  natural  gas  was 
assumed  to  be  above  market  for  every- 
thing else,  and  the  law  mandated  it  to 
be  above  everything  else,  the  industri- 
al consumer,  who  almost  alone  among 
all    consumers    can    switch,    switched 
verv   rapidly   away   from   natural   gas 
and  left  to  the  home  heating  market 
the  responsibility  for  paying  all  of  the 
fixed  costs  of  the  pipeline  and  distri- 
bution systems.  The  result   was  that 
the  consumer  got  it  two  ways:  The  law- 
required  the  bill  to  go  up  faster  than  it 
would  otherwise,  and  a  practice  that 
shifted  the  burden  of  the  distribution 
to  the  home  heating  market  and  away 
from  the  industrial  market. 

So  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  says  he  is 
for  the  little  guy  and  against  the  big 
guy.  is  in  here  urging  arguments  that 
really  help  the  industrial  user  and  pe- 
nalize the  little  guy.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  have  under  the  existing  law.  I 
hope  we  can  get  on  with  the  process  of 
legislating   the  solution   to  the   prob- 

Let  me  say  finally  to  my  good  friend 
from  Montana,  I  am  glad  he  is  on  the 
floor  because  I  want  to  make  this 
point  and  I  want  to  make  it  very 
stronglv.  but  I  want  to  make  it  fairly: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  said. 
•We  need  more  time  to  sort  this  out." 
We  started  the  deliberations  in  the 
committee,  after  some  weeks  of  hear- 
ings in  April.  The  first  business  meet- 
ing for  this  was  on  April  19.  Between 
April  19  and  July  26.  when  we  finally 
reported  the  bill,  there  were  a  total  of 
30  days  on  which  we  held  business  ses- 
.sions'and  pondered  and  deliberated 
amendments. 

During  that  process,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  was  diligent  in  his 
attendance  and  attention  to  that 
matter,  the  Senator  offered  one 
amendment.  That  was  defeated  on  a 
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voice  '. ou.  It  was  offered  on  the  last 
day  that  we  considered  the  legislation. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  think  about  it.  It  is  not 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  time 
to  think  about  it  or  to  consider  the  al- 
ternatives. It  IS  that  the  alternative  is 
not  clearly  perceivable  by  anyone,  not 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  not  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  knew  how 
to  put  together  a  package  that  had  a 
chance  of  getting  a  majority  vote. 

I  have  said  it  before  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  said  it  in  statements  out- 
side the  Congress.  I  have  said  it  re- 
peatedly in  these  halls,  that  if  any- 
body can  bring  in  a  package  that  has  a 
better  chance,  let  them  come.  If  they 
can  demonstrate  that  it  will  get  more 
voles,  let  them  offer  it.  But  I  have  yet 
to  see  that  package. 

Mr  JdHNSiON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PR1-:SII)ING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnnn  Loiii.siana. 

Mr.  JOHNSIO.N  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  when  we  .siartid  this  bill  yester- 
day, and  I  said  it  again  this  morning, 
and  I  say  it  again  at  this  time— and  I 
will  say  it  again  every  day  while  this 
hill  is  under  consideration— there  must 
be.  on  the  subject  of  natural  gas.  a 
massive  education  program.  It  must  go 
on  not  only  with  the  American  people 
and  with  the  press  but  with  our  col- 
leagues right  here  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
a  very  misunderstood  subject. 

The  predicate  for  my  saying  that 
happens  to  be  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  dated  October  23.  1983.  sent,  of 
course,  to  every  Senator  and  signed  by 
18  Senators.  I  will  not  name  them  be- 
cause I  know  my  colleagues  know  who 
they  are.  I  know  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten entirely  in  good  faith.  But  the 
letter  is  simply  and  plainly  mistaken 
in  its  basic  assumptions. 

One  of  those  statements  here  is— 
after  they  say  "Three  essential  facts 
are  clear"  and  their  first  fact  is  not  a 
fact  at  all— "Total  decontrol  will  drive 
up  gas  prices  by  at  least  $40  billion 
through  1990."  I  assume  they  mean  by 
total  decontrol  in  S.  1715. 

That  decidedly  is  not  the  truth.  The 
studies  indicate  precisely  the  opposite. 
The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association 
study  shows  that  for  every  State  for 
which  there  is  data  S.  1715  brings 
down  prices  and  does  not  raise  prices. 

This  assertion  in  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" runs  counter  to  commonsense. 
The  price  of  natural  gas  is  today  set 
by  the  market,  that  is  to  .say  by  the 
price  of  alternative  fuels  in  the  indus- 
trial market.  You  cannot  argue  against 
that  fact  because  it  is  a  fact.  The  price 
of  natural  gas  is  not  .set  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  but  prices  of  new  gas 
are  sold  well  below  those  ceiling  prices 
and  those  prices  are.  in  turn,  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  alternative  fuels. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  big  indu.s- 


trial  loads  who  have  the  choice,  be- 
cause they  have  the  capability  of 
burning  either  residual  fuel  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas.  Having  that  choice,  they  will, 
in  fact,  burn  residual  if  the  price  of 
natural  gas  goes  too  high. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  price 
of  natural  gas.  on  the  average,  is  set 
today  by  the  market. 

If  that  is  so.  how  could  the  decontrol 
of  prices  raise  the  price  of  natural  gas 
by  $40  billion?  As  I  say.  it  flies  con- 
trary to  ordinary  commonsense.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  price  of  natural 
gas  which  is  today,  by  the  market, 
being  set  at  less  than  the  maximums 
allowable  under  the  law  and  say.  "But 
if  you  take  those  maximums  off  which 
are  allowed  by  the  law"  that  the  price 
will  go  well  above  those  allowed  by  the 
maximum  price. 

The  assumption  that  was  made  in 
this  letter.  I  am  quite  sure,  is  that 
with  the  highest  categories  of  natural 
gas  being  sold  today,  all  the  cheap  gas 
would  rise  to  those  higher  categories. 

As  I  say.  it  simply  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all. 

There  is  a  lot  to  criticize  in  S.  1715— 
legitimate  arguments  to  be  made.  We 
have  weighed  all  those  factors  and 
come  in  some  instances  to  reluctant 
and  in  other  instances  close  decisions 
in  the  Energy  Committee.  But  we 
came  up  with  what  we  thought  was  a 
pretty  good  package  in  S.  1715.  It  is 
not  perfect.  We  know  it  is  not  going  to 
satisfy  everyone.  But  we  at  least  know 
what  the  arguments  are  and  what  the 
issues  are.  Believe  me.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  issues  is  not  whether  this 
will  raise  the  cost  to  consumers  by  $40 
billion  a  year.  That  simply  is  not  true. 
It  cannot  be  true. 

Reasonable  minds  cannot  differ  on 
that  subject.  It  is,  I  think,  established 
and  it  ought  to  be  established  by  fair- 
minded  Senators  who  will  listen  to  the 
facts  and  study  the  very  plain  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  gas  markets.  It  is 
plain  that  S.  1715  will  save  money  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  a  mathematical 
certainty  that  S.  1715  is  going  to  save 
money  after  the  first  year.  Indeed,  the 
NGSA  study  so  indicates. 

Very  plainly,  to  say  that  it  is  going 
to  raise  the  price  by  $40  billion  is 
laughable.  I  hope  that  those  who 
wrote  the  letter  and  received  the  letter 
will  study  those  very  plain  facts.  We 
shall  be  repeating  that  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  hope  some  of  those  who 
raise  that  assertion  that  it  is  going  to 
increase  the  price  by  $40  billion  will 
come  on  the  floor  and  expose  the  basis 
upon  which  they  make  that  claim.  If 
they  do,  I  think,  with  a  little  reasona- 
ble debate,  they  will  understand  that 
whatever  other  arguments  they  can 
make  again.st  S.  1715,  that  is  not  one 
of  those  arguments,  because  the  con- 
sumer is  clearly  protected  by  S.  1715. 
The  consumer  is  going  to  get.  in  the 
short  term,  a  lower  price  foi  natural 
gas.  I  think  in  the  long  term,  he  is 


going  to  get  a  lower  price  for  natural 
gas  and  a  better  supply  of  natural  gas. 
which,  after  all.  is  in  the  real  interest 
of  consumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
reference  that  was  made  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
that  there  would  be  savings  for  con- 
sumers of  Montana  if  S.  1715  were  en- 
acted. I  do  not  recall  the  amount,  but  I 
will  note  and  note  it  very  emphatically 
that  the  Senator  said  along  with  en- 
actment of  S.  1715.  import  restrictions 
or  pricing  of  imported  natural  gas  will 
be  changed. 

The  point  is  that  S.  1715  does  not 
have  that  provision  at  all.  That  is  one 
of  the  amendments  that  was  left  for 
the  floor.  Supposedly,  when  we  got  to 
the  floor  with  S.  1715.  the  amendment 
would  be  accepted,  or  some  amend- 
ment would  be  accepted  that  would  be 
w hat  was  being  discussed  in  committee 
or  better. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  with  S. 
1715.  Just  what  is  it  supposed  to  say 
and  what  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  final 
outcome  of  it?  This  question  of  im- 
ported natural  gas  pricing  was  simply 
not  dealt  with  conclusively  when  we 
had  it  before  us  in  the  committee. 
That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses,  as- 
suredly, of  S.  1715. 

What  is  the  situation  for  natural  gas 
consumers  in  Montana?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  producers?  Let  us  consider 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Natural  gas  produced  in  Montana  is 
about  adequate  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  State.  Probably,  if  we  used  all 
the  natural  gas  in  Montana  that  is 
produced  in  Montana,  we  would  have  a 
little  bit  of  a  surplus  and  would  sell  it 
to  other  States. 

Do  we  import  much  natural  gas 
from  Alberta?  Yes.  we  do.  The  amount 
of  natural  gas  that  is  imported  by 
Montana  Power,  the  largest  distribu- 
tor in  Montana,  is  about  35  percent  of 
the  gas  that  they  distribute.  That  is 
the  percentage  of  it  that  comes  to 
Montana.  That  is  a  pretty  big  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  misspoke 
my.self.  I  .said  that  is  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  that  comes  into  Montana 
from  Alberta  and  is  distributed  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  That  is  a  big 
chunk  out  of  their  gas  that  Montana 
Power  distributes.  To  put  this  in  the 
proper  perspective,  they  distribute 
most  of  the  gas  in  Montana— not  just 
half,  but  substantially  over  half  of  the 
gas  that  is  distributed  and  used  in 
Montana.  That  means  that  there  is 
some  gas  in  Montana  that  is  produced 
there  that  is  exported  out  of  the 
State. 

Here  is  the  situation.  I  tell  you.  Mr. 
President.  Tiger  Ridge  Field  is  the 
best  field  in  Montana.  It  is  in  central 
Montana.    It    produces    a    significant 


amount    of   natural   gas.   Those   wells 
were  drilled  and  the  field  established 
atui    production   begun   and   contracts 
made   prior  to   1970.  The  gas  that   is 
produced  there  is  all  consumed  out  of 
State  except   for  small  amounts  that 
are  used  by  landowners  acro.ss  whose 
property      the      pipeline      has      been 
ronstructed  that  transports  the  Tiger 
Ridge    gas.   That    gas    is   transported 
north   out   of   Montana   into   Canada, 
not   to   be  consumed   in   Canada,   but 
just  for  transportation  purposes,  and 
then   is  brought    back  down   into  the 
United  States  in  Minnesota.  So  that 
gas   which  is  almost  all  of  the  old  gas 
of  anv   quantity   that   is  produced   in 
Montana  and.  therefore,  priced  low,  is 
consumed  by  and  provides  a  benefit  to 
gas  consumers  in  Minnesota  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  North  Dakota.  That 
gas  is  exported  from  the  State  almost 
in  its  entirety. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  other  gas 
produced  in  Montana  that  is  com- 
manding prices  under  NGPA— that  is. 
gas  wells  brought  in  since  the  enact- 
ment of  NGPA— and  is  getting  prices 
of  around  $2.75,  some  as  high  as  $3  or 
slightly  over  $3  at  the  wellhead.  There 
would  be  a  lot  more  gas  produced  in 
Montana,  because  some  of  the  gas  that 
is  produced  there  is  in  shallow  fields, 
shallow  gas  wells  where  the  likelihood 
of  production  is  very  good.  That  gas 
cannot   find  a  market   at  $2.75  right 

now. 

The  gas  that  is  imported  from 
Canada  costs  $4.40  at  the  border  and  it 
is  of  course,  substantially  higher  than 
the  gas  produced  within  the  State. 
That  makes  up  the  amount  of  gas  that 
is  produced  and  consumed  in  Montana 
and  any  bill  that  is  passed  that  is  ben- 
eficial "to  lower  the  price  for  Montana 
gas  consumers  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  whether  we  should 
compel  the  pricing  of  gas  imported 
into  the  United  States  to  be  similar  to 
the  pricing  of  gas  that  is  produced 
within  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  and 
I  hope  that  when  we  do  have  final 
action  on  a  bill  it  will  contain  .such  a 
provision. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  re- 
ferring to  myself  when  he  was  making 
his  remarks  a  few'  moments  ago  said 
that  1  have  stated  that  we  need  more 
time  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1715. 
That  is  not  exactly  the  case.  That  is 
not  reallv  representative  of  my  state- 
ments on  S.  1715  over  the  past  several 
days,  but  what  I  have  tried  to  empha- 
size is  that  we  need  to  know  what  the 
game  plan  is  in  calling  up  S.  1715  at 
this  time.  ,  , 

Obviously,  the  bill  does  not  have  sul- 
ficient  votes  for  passage.  While  it  may 
be  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
stated,  that  as  time  goes  by  there  will 
be  further  votes  found  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  1  am  not  sure  that  is  the 
case.  Statements  have  al.so  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  others. 


whose  sincerity  I  do  not  doubt.  I  do 
not  question  in  the  least,  that  amend- 
ments offered  may  be  accepted  to  the 
bill  and  that  will  attract  more  votes.  I 
think  that,  indeed,  would  be  the  case. 
Mv  only  thought  right  now  is.  since  it 
is  probably  essential  to  have  a  substi- 
tute for  the  entire  bill  because  natural 
gas  bills  are  complex  and  amendments 
one  at  a  time  do  not  assure  with  any 
certainty  what  the  final  package 
would  mean,  both  in  pricing  of  natural 
gas  and  in  the  supplies  that  would  be 
available  from  domestic  production, 
the  real  likelihood  is  that  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will 
be  the  final  outcome  of  S.  1715.  While 
I  cannot  be  sure  that  would  be  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  most  likely 
at  this  time  to  envision  the  final  pas- 
sage of  a  natural  gas  bill. 

That   being  the  case.  I  will  repeat 
what    I   have   stated   earlier,   that    we 
ought   to   be   looking  at   the   possible 
substitutes  and  the  people  throughout 
the  country  ought  to  be  informed  on 
what  those  possible  substitutes  or  the 
likely  substitute  is.  what  it  is.  what  it 
looks  like,  what  components  it  has  in 
it.  how  does  it  dovetail  with  producer 
versus  consumer  interests.  Let  us  un- 
derstand it  thoroughly.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  too  much  to  ask.  and  I  think 
the    American    people   would    like   to 
know.   I   think  they   have  a  right   to 
know.  Before  we  go  too  much  longer 
on  this  bill  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
perhaps  we  will  have  circulated  some 
kind  of  a  substitute  that  seems  to  have 
the  backing  of  a  majority,  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  so  we  can  let 
the   public   understand    just   what    is 
being   considered   and   what   the   out- 
come might  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE— S.   1646 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1646.  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  have  to 
object  on  behalf  of  two  Senators,  if  I 
may  sav  to  my  friend,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
have  to  do  that.  I  apologize  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  proceed.  The  reason  is  we  are  trying 
to  do  our  utmost  to  get  these  bills, 
these  appropriation  bills,  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  into  conference  in 
order  that  they  might  come  out  from 
under  the  coverage  of  the  continuing 


resolution  which  must  be  passed  by 
November  10.  In  order  to  keep  that 
issue  as  uncluttered  as  possible,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  this  Treasury- 
Post  Office  bill  completed  before  we 
go  to  the  Defense  bill.  We  go  to  the 
Defense  bill  either  tomorrow  evening 
or  Friday  morning.  We  would  antici- 
pate trying  to  pass  that  Defense  bill 
by  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  the  latest. 

We  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
this  bill,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill, 
the  Defense  bill,  the  Agriculture  bill 
and  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  bill 
out  of  conference  so  that  those  confer- 
ence reports  can  be  considered  ahead 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  If  we  can 
do  that,  we  can  handle  the  continuing 
resolution  in  a  very  short  period  of 
lime  and  complete  it  without  the 
normal  confusion  that  exists  in  consid- 
ering a  continuing  resolution,  which 
must  be  passed  by  November  10. 

I  do  move  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1646. 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tions bill. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  could  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  set  aside 

Mr.      McCLURE.      Mr.      President, 

before  doing  that.  1  want  to  make  one 

inquiry  on  the  parliamentary  situation 

that  will  obtain. 

We  are  now  on  the  natural  gas  bill. 

S  1715.  A  cloture  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  course,  the  Chair 
is  correct  and  I  mi-sspoke  myself.  The 

cloture  motion  has  been  filed 

Mr.  BYRD.  Who  has  the  Chair  rec- 
ognized? „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He**  does  not  have  the 
floor.  When  he  made  the  motion  he 
lost  the  floor.  I  ask  for  recognition. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  was  in  the  process  of  clarifying 
that  the  motion  was  not  in  order. 
Mr.  BYRD.  What? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  in  the  process  of  clarifying 
that  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  not  in  order,  to  proceed  to 
the  Post  Office  appropriations  bill. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  make  the  request  neces- 
sary when  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
asked  to  make  an  inquiry  before  I 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
temporarily  set  aside  the  pending 
motion  in  order  that  we  might  proceed 
with  this  motion.  I  intend  to  request 
consent  that  the  motion  to  proceed 
with  the  gas  bill  would  then  come 
back  to  the  pending  business  once  we 
finished  with  Treasury-Post  Office. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  pending  matter  is 
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still  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1715. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  a  cloture 
motion  has  been  filed  with  respect  to 
that  moili!! 

The  PHISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Under  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  that  cloture  motion  will  be 
automatically  before  the  Senate  1 
hour  after  the  convening  on  tomor- 
row  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  a 
quorum  has  been  established,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  will  proceed  1 
hour  after  the  time  of  convening  of 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow  to  a  quorum 
call,  following  which  will  be  the  clo- 
ture vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  the 
case  even  though  we,  by  unanimous 
consent,  temporarily  displace  this 
measure  and  even  though  we  might, 
by  motion  or  otherwise,  go  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  other  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  once  again.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  lay  aside  the  pending 
motion  to  proceed  with  the  natural 
gas  bill  in  order  that  I  may  move  to 
take  up  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
put  into  this  position  but  I  have  to 
object,  at  least  for  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  moiion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  natural  gas  bill,  S. 
1715. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  might  be  useful  for  all  Mem- 
bers who  are  wondering  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  say  that  the  leadership 
has  attempted  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Treasury-Postal  Service 
appropriations  bill.  S.  1645.  and  it  was 
impossible  under  the  prevailing  situa- 
tion to  get  consent  to  move  to  that 
matter.  It  al.so  appeared  that  any  at- 
tempt to  get  consent  to  move  to  the 


consideration   of   that    bill   would   also 
run  into  trouble  at  this  juncture. 

It  was  then  attempted  by  the  leader- 
ship to  mo\e  to  the  consideration  of 
the  intelligence  bill  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  that  matter  before  the 
Senate  tonight.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  plain  that  unless  there  are 
.some  other  consent  matters  that 
might  be  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  which  we  could  move,  the 
Senate  will  continue  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1715. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  we  on 
this  side,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  intelligence  bill 
today.  We  on  this  side  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  Postal  Service- 
Treasury  appropriations  bill  today,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  explained.  We 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  intelligence 
bill.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  has 
problems  on  his  side  for  the  moment 
on  that. 

We  may  be  able  to  clear  that  bill  for 
the  morning  and  we  are  seeking  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  also  be  correct  and  I 
think  the  minority  leader  would  agree 
that,  under  the  current  situation,  we 
shall  move  to  a  quorum  call  1  hour 
after  convening  tomorrow  and  it  is  the 
hope  that  the  intelligence  bill  can  be 
cleared  for  consideration  in  that  inter- 
val between  convening  and  the  time 
we  move  to  the  cloture  motion,  is  that 
not  correct,  Mr.  President?  It  has  not 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  attempting  on  this 
side  to  clear  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  so  all 
Members  may  be  on  notice  as  to  what 
may  be  required  of  them  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  starting  tomor 
row,  that  is  what  it  now  looks  like.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1715.  although  there  may  be  others 
who  are  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  I  shall  not,  because  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  his  feet. 
I  take  it  that  he  is  going  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
somewhat  disturbing  to  run  into  these 
logjams  that  we  do  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  bills  that  the  majority 
leader  would  like  to  call  up  cannot  be 
cleared  for  one  reason  or  another.  Per- 
haps it  is  worth  noting  that  our  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  gas  bill  is 
sort  of  being  u.sed  for  filler  until  other 
bills  are  ready.   Nevertheless,   it  docs 


provide  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  a  type  of  bill  that  could  be 
substituted  or  a  series  of  amendments 
that  could  be  offered  en  bloc,  which 
may  not  be  called  a  substitute  but 
which  nevertheless  do  make  S.  1715  a 
whole  bill. 

Now,  whatever  the  Senate  will 
choose  to  do  on  that  as  a  body  I  shall 
welcome.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  understand  just  what  is  sought  to 
be  done  to  change  S.  1715  so  it  can  be 
a  bill  that  will  attract  a  majority  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to 
ask.  It  is  simple  comity  in  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  to  allow  for  full  under- 
standing of  all  of  the  Senators  so  that 
they  know  what  they  are  going  to  be 
voting  upon  and  approximately  when 
they  will  be  voting  if  the  amendments 
or  the  substitutes  are  offered. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  public  be  allowed  to  know 
just  what  is  considered  or  going  to  be 
considered  in  order  to  repair  this  natu- 
ral gas  bill  to  a  State  where  it  can  at- 
tract a  majority  of  votes.  It  is  complex. 
The  very  nature  of  the  body  of  law 
that  covers  natural  gas  and  its  distri- 
bution and  .sales  within  the  United 
States  is  a  complex  body  of  law.  It  is 
augmented  and  made  perhaps  more 
complex  by  the  fact  that  there  are  nu- 
merous cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  establishing  what  the  rules  and 
requirements  are  for  the  production, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  natural  gas. 

We  cannot  change  that  overnight. 
The  NGPA  that  was  adopted  in  1978 
that  is  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  cre- 
ated some  serious  inadequancies  in  the 
law.  It  created  the  situation  where  the 
price  rose  at  the  same  time  that  the 
supplies  rose. 

That  is  an  unusual  circum-stance. 
Generally,  with  supply  and  demand 
factors  when  left  alone,  untouched  by 
law,  with  an  ample  supply  meeting  the 
demand,  the  prices  would  not  ri.se  very 
dramatically.  That  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  results  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  have  been,  indeed, 
to  increase  the  supplies,  but  at  the 
same  lime  it  almost  assured  that  the 
prices  would  rise  for  the  u.sers. 

That  is  regrettable.  Because  of  that, 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  for  months 
been  considering  amendments  to  that 
act.  The  result  has  been  this  bill,  S. 
1715.  It,  too,  is  a  regrettable  bill  in  its 
current  state  because  it  does  not  at- 
tract sufficient  support  from  around 
the  country,  from  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike,  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  Senate  or  the  House  are  motivated 
toward  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Now,  I  say  that  of  the  House,  and  I 
should  explain  it.  Mr.  President.  The 
House  is  very  reluctant  to  report  out  a 
bill  from  committee,  and  they  have  re- 
jected .some  of  the  features  already  in 
subcommittee    that    are   contained    in 


this  Stiia'.f  bill.  So  I  guess  it  is  fair  to 
.say  that  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  features  now  in  S. 
1715  would  not  find  favor  in  that  com- 
mittee and  possibly  would  not  find 
favor  on  the  House  floor. 

It  was  earlier  stated  in  the  debate 
lodav  that  perhaps  the  bill  itself 
would  be  understood  by  the  public 
when  the  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  natural  gas  bill  in 
each  body,  met  and  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences. Only  then  would  we  finally 
know  the  final  package  that  would  be 
contained  in  amendments  to  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act. 

There  is  not  much  question  but 
what  that  is  true,  but  the  scope  and 
the  parameters  of  the  bill  should  be 
understood  by  the  Senate,  and  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  should  be  understood  by  the 
House  In  each  case,  the  public  should 
be  able  to  find  out  exactly  what  those 
parameters  are  to  make  their  judg- 
ments then  on  what  the  conference 
committee  of  the  two  bodies  should  ul- 
timately resolve. 

We  are  at  the  very  beginning  stages 
in  the  Senate.  We  have  S.  1715  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  9  on  a  motion  to  report 
it  without  recommendation  to  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  fairly  staled  by 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  perhaps 
a  true  feeling  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  would  have  been  10  to  10  if 
the  motion  had  been  a  moiion  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  the  passage  of 

S.  1715. 

So  if  that  had  been  the  motion,  the 
10  to  10  vole  would  have  resulted  in  a 
lie  and  therefore  the  moiion  would 
fail  and  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  have  come  upon  a  situation 
where  in  the  Senate  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  probably  does  not  have  any- 
where near  a  majority  vote  for  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  of  b. 
1715  will  be  pretty  much  in  doubt  as  to 
its  final  enactment  without  rather 
major  surgery.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  think  discussion  of  this  motion  to 
proceed  is  important,  because  of  what 
that  major  surgery  will  be.  whether  it 
is  as  I  earlier  stated,  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  or  a  series  of 
amendments  en  bloc  which  accomplish 
about  the  same  purpose.  Whatever  it 
is  that  will  attract  a  majority  of  voles 
I  think  should  be  fully  understood  as 
quickly  as  possibly  and.  furthermore, 
that  the  public  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bill  when  passed  by  the 

We  come  to  a  rather  disturbing 
point  here,  Mr.  President,  and  that  i.s 
the  very  practical  consideration  of 
whether  anything  will  truly  be  accom- 
plished over  the   remaining  days  be- 


tween now  and  November  18.  should 
the  Senate  and  the  House  adjourn  on 
that  date.  We  have  had  statements 
from  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Democratic  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  made  earlier 
todav  that  probably  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  passage  of  a  final  bill  between 
now  and  November  18. 

I  suggest,  along  with  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  that  that  is 
probably  the  case.  No  matter  what  is 
done,  there  will  not  be  final  pa.s.sage  of 
this  bill  between  now  and  November 
18.  If  that  is  true,  then  what  are  we 
doing  here  now?  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  for  the  past  2  days 
what  should  be  in  a  natural  gas  bill.  Is 
it  really  productive  for  the  Senate  to 
continue  to  consider  it? 

I  think  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
as  used  by  the  majority  leader  are  en- 
tirely correct  in  this  instance,  when  he 
subrnitted  a  cloture  motion  yesterday, 
filed  it  at  the  desk,  to  set  up  the  vote 
for  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  my  intention,  if  cloture  is 
invoked,  to  make  a  few  remarks  subse- 
quent to  that,  and  then  to  permit  the 
majority  leader,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  go  ahead  and  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed,  and  then  to 
follow  whatever  procedure  he  wishes 
after  that.  I  think  that  then  we  would 
have  established  the  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  consider  exactly  what 
could  be  done. 

We  have  other  options,  of  course. 
Any  Senator  could  move  to  table  the 
motion,  to  bring  it  to  a  vole  immedi- 
ately, and  then,  if  the  majority  leader 
felt  that  it  should  be  tabled  and  that 
we  should  move  on  to  other  matters, 
that  would  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  that 
motion-at  least,  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  stand  here  at  this  moment, 
that  the  cloture  vote  tomorrow  serves 
that  purpose— to  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  express  its  intentions  re- 
garding the  natural  gas  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly to  express  its  intentions  on 
what  to  do  w^ith  it  after  we  are  going 
to  adjourn  this  session  of  Congress 
sine  die  on  November  18. 

The  leadership  attempted  to  move 
on  to  other  urgent  bills  this  afternoon 
and  was  balled  up  in  obtaining  unani- 
mous consent.  We  are  debating  a 
motion  to  proceed,  and  until  that  is 
voted  upon  and  disposed  of,  we  are 
stuck  with  it.  except  by  unanimous 
consent.  , 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  dangers  of 
moving  into  a  very  complex,  controver- 
sial bill  shortly  before  the  intended 
date  of  adjournment.  I  did  not  do  that. 
The  majority  leader  chose  to  do  that, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  it  does  place  us  in 
a  situation  where  it  is  an  extra  step 
sometimes     not     possible     to     obtain 


under  unanimous  consent,  to  call  up 
or  to  move  to  proceed  to  another  bill. 
I  stated  earlier,  and  I  continue  to  re- 
state, that  I  have  absolutely  no  objec- 
tion to  moving  on  to  other  bills.  I  as- 
sured  the   majority   leader   when   w^e 
began  the  debate  on   this  motion  to 
proceed  on  the  natural  gas  bill  yester- 
day—gave him  every  assurance— that 
at  any  point  he  would  desire  to  move 
off  this  motion  and  on  to  other  legisla- 
tion. I  would  be  very  cooperative  and 
willing  to  follow  his  recommendation 
on  that  point.  However,  the  motion  to 
proceed    puts    us    into    the    position 
where  it  has  to  be  voted  upon  or  to  be 
set  aside  by  unanimous  consent.  That 
unanimous    consent    was    not    given 
todav   on  either  of  the  two  pending 
bills  that  the  majority  leader  sought 
to   bring   up— that    is.   the   appropria- 
tions bill  for  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
or  the  authorization  for  intelligence. 

So  I  started  out  to  say  in  my  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  and  I  will  repeat, 
that  what  the  natural  gas  bill  is  being 
used  for  right  now  is  sort  of  a  filler.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
bring  up  points  concerning  it.  The 
ranking  Member  on  our  side  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  have  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  bring  up 
points  from  their  viewpoint  on  the 
bill.  Except  for  what  we  have  said  and 
others  have  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday  and  today  regarding  the  bill, 
not  much  is  being  accomplished  right 
now  on  the  Senate  floor  with  respect 
to  amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978. 

I  do  remain  optimistic,  however,  on 
this  point,  and  that  is  that  because  we 
have  initiated  this  discussion  and  some 
other  Senators  have  participated  in 
this  discussion,  and  because  the  com- 
ments have  been  observed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  yesterday,  and 
Senators  in  their  offices  and  some  of 
their  staffs  have  been  listening  on  the 
radio  to  the  comments  made  on  the 
floor,  there  has  been  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  various  Senators  or 
groups  of  Senators  to  develop  the 
types  of  amendments  they  are  going 
to  suggest  for  S.  1715.  when  and  if  we 
get  on  the  bill  itself.  That  is  a  plus, 
and  that  is  a  positive  step  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
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a  poriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is    m  .  rM'Ted. 


Ai'POlN  I  \UUSfT         OF         SENATOR 

zoHI^^sK^'   a.*^  rnxFFRKF-  for 
TrrLE  i!  oi^  H  !-;   jwi  ■ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  leader  yield  to  me 
for  a  request  that  we  both  have  dis- 
cussed? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  consent  wa.s  requested  and 
given  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  to  be  nanxed  as  a  con- 
feree for  title  II  only  of  S.  1342.  in  lieu 
of  the  Senator,  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  be  changed  to  provide  that  the 
.Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sKY)  be  named  as  a  conferee  for  title 
II  only  of  H.R.  2915.  in  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
iior  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  that 
!  he  action  last  night  which  pertained 
to  the  wrong  bill  number  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  m'RD  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
tlllIll^  I  iiet:d  unanimous  consent  for 
this,  but  for  clarification  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  remain  a 
conferee  for  all  other  titles  in  the  bill 
H.R. 2915 

The  PUKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senatd!     . 


UMI 


D(  ).M1  .-  IK     '.  <  -i  UNTEER  SERVICE 
AC   i    AMt.NDMENTS.  OF  1983 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
me.s.sage  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Re.solved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1129)  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  programs  under  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes  ".  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  this  Art  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  ". 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAMS  AND  ADMINIS 
TRATION 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA; 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq.)  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended  — 


il)  D\   iti.Mriinn     ,  ail  yfoyrapnicai  area.--, 
after  "all  walks  of  life"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"elderly"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "low- 
income,  elderly,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition  the 
objective  of  this  part  is  to  generate  the  com- 
mitment of  private  sector  resources  and  to 
encourage  part-time  volunteer  service  at  the 
local  level  to  carry  out  such  purposes.". 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ".  including  work"  after  pro- 
grams" the  first  place  it  appears: 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  ".  under 
the  supervision  of  nonprofit  institutions  and 
facilities;  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon; 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  joble.ss.  the  hungry,  and  low- 
income  youth: 

"(4)  in  addressing  the  needs  of  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  youth  or  other  per- 
sons; 

"(5)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  of 
homebound  elderly  wishing  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  and  to  enable  institutional- 
ized elderly  to  return  to  home  settings; 
and". 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first- 
sentence  of  such  subsection;  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  "The  Di- 
rector" the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Director  shall  ensure  that  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  all  volunteers  under  this  part 
are  fifty-five  years  of  age  or  older.". 

(c)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections  (c)  and  id): 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  low- 
income  volunteer  with  an  individual  plan 
for  job  advancement  or  for  transition  to  a 
situation  leading  to  gainful  employment. 
Whenever  feasible,  such  efforts  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  an  appropriate  private  indus- 
try council  I  PIC)  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  former  volunteers 
under  this  part  (A)  encourage  them  to  use 
in  the  national  interest  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience which  they  have  derived  from  their 
training  and  service,  particularly  working  in 
combating  poverty  as  members  of  the  help- 
ing professions,  and  (B)  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  u.se  of  such  skills  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  placement  therein  of  such  vol- 
unteers.". 

(d)  Section  103(f)  (as  so  redesignated  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "duties  or 
work  in  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project"  and  in.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "to  work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  such  program  or  proiect  contains 
evidence  of  local  support  and". 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec  103.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  in.serting  pre-.service  and  in- 
service  training."  after  "supervision.". 


PARTICIPATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec  104.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "take  all  necessary  steps 
to". 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  105.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984'"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sentence. 

SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS;  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec  106.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  before  "This" 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  purpose 
of  this  part  is  to  assist  students,  through 
service-learning  programs,  to  undertake  vol- 
unteer service  to  low-income  communities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  educational 
value  of  the  service  experience.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "encourage  other  stu- 
dents" in  the  third  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
encourage  other  students  and  faculty  to 
engage  in  volunteer  service  On  a  part-time, 
self-suporting  basis,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  the  surrounding  community 
through  expansion  of  service-learning  pro- 
grams and  otherwise.". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE-LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  114  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follow\s: 

"AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING". 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "for  technical  assistance  and 
training"  after  "grants  and  contracts". 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS;  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 
Sec.  108.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ".  by  encouraging"  and  all 
that  follows  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 
Sec  109.  Section  122(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "educational  op- 
portunities for  veterans"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "career  development,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  opportunities  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  veterans". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec  110.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  123  the  following  new  section 
124: 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  124.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  recipients  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  new  projects  under  this  part  shall 
be  selected  through  a  competitive  process 
which  includes  public  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts, general  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
new  recipients,  and  a  description  of  the  ap- 
plication and  review  process.". 

REVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  123  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  124  (as  added  by 
section  11)  the  following  new  part: 


Part  D— Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance  to  Volunteer  Programs 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  131.  The  purpo.se  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
support  voluntary  organizations  and  volun- 
teer efforts  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
level  The  purpose  further  is  to  encourage 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
age  groups  to  perform  meaningful  and  con- 
.slructive  volunteer  service  in  institutions 
and  situations  when  the  application  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  to 
meet  such  needs. 

"AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec   132.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies   and    private    nonprofit    organizations, 
which  utilize  or  desire  to  utilize  volunteers 
in  connection  w-ith  carrying  out   the   pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Such  assistance  may  be 
used  to  facilitate  and  improve  (1)  methods 
of   recruiting,   training,   or   utilizing   volun- 
teers;  (2)   the   administration   of   volunteer 
programs;  (3)  national  technical  assistance 
and  training  programs,  including  the  cre- 
ation  or  expansion   of   private   capabilities 
where  possible;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
new  voluntary  organizations  and  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    financially   secure    base    for 
emerging     and     established     organizations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  low-income,  mi- 
nority,   and    community-based    groups.    In 
providing  such  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance,   the    Director,    to    the    maximum 
extent    feasible,   shall   utilize   existing   pro- 
grams and  shall  seek  to  avoid  duplication  of 
existing  programs  in  the  public  or  private 
.sector.  There  shall  be  public  notice  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  part  and  of  the  process  required 
to  apply  for  such  funds. ". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION; 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AGENCY 

Sec  112.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Striking  out  all  of  such  section  after 
the  fourth  .sentence  and  inserting   in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  shall  also  be 
in  such  agency  one  Associate  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rale  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  Associate  Director  shall  be  designated 
•Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty    Operations'    and    shall    carry    out 
operational  responsibility  for  all  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  There  shall  also 
be  in  such  agency  three  Assistant  Directors, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Povertv  Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Di- 
rector  shall    be    primarily    responsible    for 
VISTA    and    other    antipoverty    programs 
under  title  1  of  this  Act.  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
liaison  with  private  voluntary  organizations 
under  part  D  of  title  1  of  this  Act,  and  one 
such  Assistant  Director  shall  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs  under  title  II  of  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Di- 
rector, or  in  the  absence  or  inability  to  act 
of  the  Director,  the  order  of  officials  who 
shall  act  as  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
shall  be,  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Op- 
erations, the  Assistant  Director  responsible 


for  Older  American  Volunteer  Programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector responsible  for  VISTA  and  other 
anti-poverty  programs  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  liaison  with  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions under  title  I  of  this  Act.". 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  the  number  of  schedule  B 
and  C  employees,  individuals  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis  at  GS-8  or  higher,  experts, 
and  consultants  shall  at  no  time  exceed  8.5 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals employed  by  the  ACTION  Agency". 

(b)  Section  402  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  of  paragraph  (13):  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15) 
as  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14).  respectively. 

ELIMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

SEC  114.  Section  405  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS 

Sec  115.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall  re- 
flect the  findings  and  the  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  any  evaluation  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  416.", 

CHANGES  IN  NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  412  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  "412."; 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "nor  shall 
an"  and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (4);  ,.     ,  , 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  an  application  for  refunding  under 
this  Act  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  given  (A)  notice  at  least  ninety 
days  before  the  denial  of  such  application  of 
the  possibility  of  such  denial  and  the 
grounds  for  any  such  denial,  and  (B)  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action 
should  not  be  taken; 

1 3)  in  anv  case  where  an  application  for 
refunding  is  denied  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant 
or  contract  award,  the  recipient  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  hearing  officer,  who 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  recipient  and  the 
Agency;  and  ";  and 

(5)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  equal  access  to  all 
recipients,  such  hearings  or  other  meetings 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  agency". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  412  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES  FOR 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE". 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  117.  Section  416(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  periodically  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially"  and  by 
Striking  out  "or  project  evaluated.  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  any  project  of 
such  program  being  evaluated.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  also  measure  and  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  equitable  distribution  require- 
ment of  section  414  of  this  Act.". 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER  BENEFITS 

Sec  118.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  workers"  compensation." 
after  "unemployment". 

LEGAL  EXPENSES 

Sec  119.  Section  419  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  section  8(b)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 

637(b)(1))"". 

RE(3UIREMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIBING  REGULATIONS 

Sec  120.  Section  420  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)(1) 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  no"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No"": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  after  "(2)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2);  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 
(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 

•Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence,   no"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
■No  ";  and 
iB)  by  .striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec  121.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'There  is"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  section,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  title  1  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
mav  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section,  not  less 
than  S25.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
S28.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$30,000,000  for  fi-scal  year  1986.  shall  first  be 
available  for  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  I. 

■(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
programs  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
mav  be  used  to  provide  volunteers  or  assist- 
ance to  anv  program  or  project  authorized 
under  parts  B.  C.  or  D  of  title  I.  or  under 
title  II.  unless  the  program  or  project  meets 
the  antipoverty  criteria  of  part  A  of  title  I."". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec  122.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


ed- ^     „ 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■$30,091,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985, 
and  1986.  ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  123.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out 

•Sec     114.     Special     service-learning     pro- 
grams." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  114.  Authority  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  training."; 

(2)  by  striking  out 

■Sec   412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 
suspension  and  termination  of 
financial  assistance." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Sec.  412.  Notice  and  hearing  procedures  for 
financial  assistance."; 

(3)  bv  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec- 
tion 123  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■Sec.  124.  Limitations. 
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Part  D— Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance  TO  Volunteer  Programs 
"Sec.  131.  Statement  of  purpose. 
•  Sec.  132.  Authority  to  Establish  and  Oper- 
ate Programs.'; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  related  to  sec- 
tion 405. 

(b)  Sections  112  and  122(ck2kB)  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "103(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■103(f)". 

(c)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  (e) '. 

effective  date 

Sec  124.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  title  shall  take 
effect  October  1.  1983. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
113(a)  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  January 
1.  1984. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section   114 
of   this   title   shall    take   effect    January    1. 
1986 
TITLE  II-OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUN 

TEER  PROGRAMS  AMENDMENTS 

GENERAL  AMENDMENTS  REGARDING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Domes 
tic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5001ia))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "he" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per  centum" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "years",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  30  per  centum 
in  any  subsequent  such  years". 

(O  Section  211  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5011)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "he" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  and  of  a  particular 
foster  grandparent  providing.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  relationship" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  .services", 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Di- 
rector", and 

(B)  striking  out  "$2"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.20".  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
low-income  person'  and  person  of  low- 
income'  mean— 

"( 1)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  poverty  line  de- 
fined in  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  US  C  9902(2)) 
and  adjusted  by  the  Director  in  the  manner 
described  in  such  section;  and 

(2)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty  line,  as 
so  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Director 
after  taking  into  consideration  existing  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  appropriate  to  local  situa- 
tions. 

Persons  de.scribed  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
given  special  consideration  for  participation 
in  projects  under  this  part.  ". 

(d)  Section  212(D)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (32  U.S.C.  5012(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
community  action  agency'  means  an  eligi- 
ble entity  as  defined  in  section  673(  1 )  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(1)).  ". 


I  f  I  bccUon  Zii  ol  ttU'  UoiiK'stic  VoIuiiU-it 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5013)  is 
amended - 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "services 
designed  to  enable  persons  to  leave  such  in- 
stitutions and  live  m  settings  in  which  home 
health  care  will  be  received;  "  after  "other 
institutions;  ". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "( 1 ) "  after  '(b)".  and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  The  Director  shall  encourage  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  receive  funds 
for  projects  under  this  part— 

"(A)  to  recruit  unpaid  volunteers  who  by 
reason  of  profe.ssional  training  (including 
training  in  medical  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  home  economics)  and  experience  will  be 
utilized  to  train  senior  companions— 

"(i)  to  make  initial  assessments  of  the 
needs  of  older  persons  to  whom  services 
may  be  provided  under  this  part;  and 

"(ii)  to  provide  home  health  care  and 
homemaking  .services;  and 

"(B)  to  make  greater  use  of  experienced 
senior  companions  who  have  special  skills 
and  leadership  ability  to  assist,  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of.  other  senior  com- 
panions. ".  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  During  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  sub.seclion 
(b)(2),  the  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  such  subsection.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include  information  regarding- 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding long-term  care  is  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  services  provided  by  senior  compan- 
ions; 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  senior  companions; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  health  care 
needs  of  senior  companions  are  reduced  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  projects 
under  this  part; 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  there  is  coordi- 
nation of  projects  under  this  part  and  other 
Federal  and  Stale  efforts  designed  to  enable 
older  persons  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes; 

"(E)  the  effect ivene.ss  of  using  volunteers 
and  experienced  senior  companions  in  the 
manner  described  in  sub.section  (b)(2);  and 

"(F)  such  other  matters  relating  to  this 
part  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate. 

"(2i  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congre.ss  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1).". 

"(f )( 1 )  Section  222  of  the  Domestic  Volun 
teer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5022)  is 
amended  — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  222."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(b)";  and 

(B)  by  in.serting  below  the  section  heading 
the  following: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  For  purposes  of  making  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor may  not  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  or  the  use  made  of  any  local  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
local  contribution  required  under  this  title 
if  such  use  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  222  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  5022)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AWARD  determinations;  payments  ". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service   Act    of    1973   (42   U.S.C. 


4051  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  222  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec      222.     Award     determinations;     pay- 
ments.". 

amendments  authorizing  appropriations 
Sec  202.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Domes- 
tic Vounteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $28,691,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and";  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  "$31,872,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $33,306,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$34,638,000     for     fiscal     year     1986"     after 

1983.  '. 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$49,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "$58,797,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1984.  $61,443,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$63,901,000     for     fiscal     year     1986"    after 

1983.  . 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(c)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $16,610,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  $31,422,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $32,296,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  and 
$33,108,000     for    fi.scal     year     1986"    after 

1983.". 

poverty  line 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  673(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant   Act   (42   U.S.C. 
9902(2))  is  amended- 

( 1)  by  striking  out  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget"  and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof  "de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "For  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers'" after  "Consumer  Price  Index". 

(b)  Section  683(c)(1)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9912(c)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 624"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 624  or  625  ". 

JUVENILE  justice  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  20)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  ( 42  use.  561 1 )  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  if)  and  (g) 
as  sub.sections  (e)  and  (f ).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  241(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5651(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  201(f)"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  201(e)'". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)  and  subsection  (e)  of  .section  201  of 
this  title  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

Amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 


appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mes.sr.s  Hmch. 
Denton,  Nickles,  Dodd,  and  KtNNKDY 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  McCLUKL.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  336.  S.  1510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  staled  by  titlt 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  loUows: 
A  bill  to  establish  uniform  single  financial 
audits  for  Slate  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  organizations  and  other  recipients 
of  Federal  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
.Mr  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
form Single  Financial  Audit  Act  of  1983  ". 

(b)  Subtitle  V  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,    is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  75-REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
SINGLE  FINANCIAL  AUDITS 

"Sec. 

"7501.  Purposes. 
"7502.  Definitions. 
"7503,  Promulgation  of  policies,  procedures. 

and  regulations. 
"7504.  Audit  requirements. 
"7505.  Payment  for  performance. 
"7506.  Sanctions. 
"7507.  Small  business  concerns. 
•7508.  Relationship  to  other  law. 
"S  7.501.  Purposes 
"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to— 
■•(1)  improve  the  financial  management  of 
Federal  assistance  programs; 

"(2)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  audit  re- 
sources; 

(3)  help  relieve  Stale  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  organizations  of  the 
costs  and  paperwork  burdens  due  to  con- 
flicting, redundant,  and  unreasonable  audit 
requirements  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
sistent and  uniform  requirements  for  finan- 
cial audits  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  other  re- 
cipients of  Federal  assl.stance; 

"(5)  specify  standard  financial  audit  re- 
quirements for  Federal  assistance  programs 
established  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter: 

"  (6)  to  have  the  audit  requirements  of  this 
chapter  phased  in  and  met  by  each  entity 
that  receives  Federal  assistance  within 
three  years  from  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation; and 

"(7)  to  have  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, in  planning  and  performing  any  ad- 


ditional work,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, rely  upon  and  not  duplicate  work  done 
pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

■•S7."j02.  Definitions 
"As  used  in  this  chapter; 
■•(1)   Federal  agency  and  department'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  given  to  the  term 
•executive    agency'    in    section    102    of    this 
title. 

"(2)  The  term  entity'  means  a  State  gov- 
ernment, a  local  government,  or  a  nonprofit 
organization,  or  a  recipient  of  Federal  as- 
sistance from  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  "Federal  assistance"  means  any  assist- 
ance provided  by  a  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment lo  an  entity  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  properly,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  technical  assistance, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include 
direct  Federal  cash  assistance  to  individuals, 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  United  Slates,  or  insurance 
or  assistance  provided  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

"(4)  Generally  accepted  government  au- 
diting standards"  means  the  auditing  stand- 
ards for  ihe  financial  and  compliance  ele- 
ment of  the  "Standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
mental Organizations.  Programs.  Activities, 
and  Functions".  Lssued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stales  which  incorpo- 
rates the  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  American  Inslilute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

"(5)  The  term  independent  auditors' 
means  consliluled  State  and  local  govern- 
ment audit  agencies  who  meet  the  defini- 
tion included  in  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment auditing  standards  for  external  gov- 
ernment auditors  or  public  accountants. 

"(6)  The  term  public  accountants'  means 
certified  public  accountants,  or  public  ac- 
countants who  meet  the  definition  included 
in  generally  accepted  government  auditing 
standards. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  any  State  ot 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trii.st  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  Indian  tribe jor  tribal  organi- 
zation as  defined  in  section  7502(8). 

"(8)  "Indian  tribe"  moans  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
communitv.  including  any  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lage or  regional  or  village  corporation  (as 
defined  in.  or  established  under,  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act)  which- 

"(A)  is  recognized  by  the  United  Stales  as 
eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  United  Stales  lo  Indi- 
ans becau.se  of  their  status  as  Indians,  or 

"(B)  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Slate  in  which  it  resides. 

"(9)  Local  government'  means  any  unit  of 
government  within  a  Slate,  including  a 
county,  borough,  municipality,  city.  town. 
towiLship.  parish,  local  public  authority,  .spe- 
cial district,  school  district,  intrastate  dis- 
trict, council  of  governments,  other  Inter- 
state government  entity,  or  any  other  in- 
.sirumentality  of  local  government. 

"(10)  "Nonprofit  organization"  means  an 
organization  described  in  .section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code  or  any  nonprofit  scientific  or 
educational  organization  or  in.stilution 
qualified  under  a  Stale  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion statute  which  exempts  such  organiza- 
tion or  in.stilution  from  taxation  under 
Slate  law. 


"(11)  Recipient'  means  an  entity  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

"(12)  Single  financial  audit'  means  an 
audit  performed  by  independent  auditors  to 
determine  and  report  whether- 

•■(A)  the  financial  statements  of  an  audit- 
ed entity  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion and  the  results  of  financial  operations 
In  accordance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles: 

"(B)  the  entity  has  complied  with  laws 
and  regulations  that  may  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  financial  statements;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  entity  has  internal  con- 
trol systems  lo  provide  reasonable  assurance 
it  is  managing  Federal  programs  in  compli- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations. 

•(13)  The  term  "cognizant  agency'  means 
the  Federal  agency  or  department  designat- 
ed bv  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  coordinate  for  the  Fed- 
eral executive  branch  work  performed  in  ad- 
dition to  that  done  pursuant  lo  this  chapter. 
"8  T.'SO."!.  PromulKatiim  iif  policies,  procedures,  and 
regulations 

"(a)  The  President  shall  prescribe  policies, 
procedures,  and  regulations  to  implement 
this  chapter.  Each  Federal  agency  and  de- 
partment and  each  entity  to  which  this 
chapter  applies  shall  comply  with  such  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  regulations.  Policies, 
procedures,  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  impose  re- 
quirements for  audits  of  entities  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  for  single  financial 
audits  specified  by  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  delegate  the  authority  to  prescribe 
policies  and  procedures  lo  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
President  may  delegate  the  authority  lo 
prescribe  regulations  lo  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  departments.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  policies,  procedures,  and  regulations, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  shall  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SLa.tGS 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Federal.  Slate,  local,  and  nonprofit  offi- 
cials, shall  establish  a  plan  of  action  wilhin 
one  year  of  the  date  of  this  chapter,  to 
assure  that  single  financial  audits  required 
under  this  chapter  are  conducted  within 
three  years  from  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  thereafter. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Federal.  State,  local  and  non- 
profit officials,  shall  establish  a  plan  of 
action  to  coordinate  -.he  work  done  pursu- 
ant to  section  7504(c).  The  plan  shall: 

"(1)  include  the  designation  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  cognizant  agencies;  and 

"(2)  provide  that  any  additional  work  in- 
volving an  entity  performed  by  or  for  a  Fed- 
eral executive  agency  or  department  shall 
be  coordinated,  lo  the  extent  feasible,  and 
rely  upon  the  single  financial  audit  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
"S  7.i()4.  .Audll  requirements 

"•(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  chapter,  each  entity  that  receives  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is 
equal  lo  or  in  excess  of  $25,000  shall  con- 
duct at  least  biennially,  but  preferably  an- 
nuallv  a  single  financial  audit  covering  all 
of  its" funds.  The  audits  shall  be  made  by  in- 
dependent  auditors   and   conducted    in   ac- 
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cordance    with    generally    accepted    govern- 
ment auditing  standards. 

■•(2)  The  total  amounts  of  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  other  assistance,  respectively,  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  by  the  entity  shall 
be  used  in  a  single  financial  audit  for  testing 
compliance  with  the  financial  requirements 
of  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other  assistance 
programs,  respectively.  The  materiality 
level  selected  in  a  single  financial  audit  for 
testing  shall  be  based  on  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  independent  auditor. 

"(A)  Hov.^ ver.  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
grant,  program,  or  project  that  is  equal  to 
or  exceeds  $500,000  or  3  per  centum  of  the 
entities'  total  Federal  expenditures,  which- 
ever is  greater,  the  auditor  shall  lest  said 
grants,  programs,  or  projects  in  a  manner 
consistent  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  this  chapter.  However,  in 
no  instance  shall  the  determined  level  of 
materiality  exceed  $30,000,000. 

■■(B)  Five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  and  for  each  five- 
year  period  thereafter,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Slates  shall  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Governmeni 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whether  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
7504<a)(2)(  A)  should  be  modified  by  increas- 
ing the  thresholds. 

■•(3)  Each  entity  shall  identify  the  internal 
control  systems  in  place  within  the  entity. 
The  significant  internal  control  systems 
shall  be  studied,  evaluated,  and  reported  on. 
by  the  independent  auditor.  The  method  of 
testing  of  internal  control  systems  shall  be 
based  on  the  independent  auditor's  profes- 
sional judgment. 

•(4)  Each  single  financial  audit  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  an 
audit  of  all  funds  of  the  entity,  and  shall 
not  be  an  audit  of  funds  used  by  the  entity 
pursuant  to  an  individual  grant  or  program. 
However,  if  the  entity  determines  that  a 
single  financial  audit  of  the  entire  entity  is 
not  feasible,  the  entity  may  audit  by  depart- 
ment or  agency  within  the  entity.  However, 
such  audits  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  If  single  financial 
audits  are  conducted  biennially  under  this 
chapter,  each  single  financial  audit  shall 
cover  the  entire  two-year  period. 

"(5)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  an 
entity  which  receives  less  than  $25,000  per 
year  in  Federal  assistance. 

■(6)  Copies  of  completed  audit  reports 
covering  the  results  of  the  single  financial 
audit  required  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  available  to  Federal  officials 
upon  request. 

■(7)  Unless  restricted  by  law  or  regulation, 
copies  of  reports  containing  the  results  of 
any  single  financial  audit  performed  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection. 

•■(b)  Each  entity  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance from  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, and  subsequently  making  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  assistance  available  to  an- 
other entity,  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  single  financial 
audit  has  been  conducted  of  the  recipient 
entity.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  if 
the  amount  made  available  to  the  recipient 
entity  is  less  than  the  amount  provided  for 
in  section  7504(ai(5). 

■■<c)  This  chapter  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
to  conduct  or  contract  for  audits  and  eval- 
uations of  Federal  assistance  programs.  This 
work  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  econo- 


my and  efficiency  audits,  program  results 
audits,  program  evaluations,  and  audit  re- 
quirements contained  in  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  circulars  such  as  A- 102. 
attachment  P.  However,  in  planning  and 
performing  any  additional  work,  the  Feder- 
al agencies  and  departments,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  shall  rely  upon  and  not  duplicate 
the  single  financial  audit.  Additional  work 
■performed  by  or  for  the  Federal  Executive 
agencies  and  departments  shall  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  cognizant  agency  for  the  entity 
in  order  to  coincide,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
with  the  performance  of  the  single  financial 
audit.  The  requesting  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment must  arrange  for  funding  the  cost 
of  such  additional  work. 

■■(d)  This  chapter  does  not  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  Federal  law.  regula- 
tions, procedures,  or  reporting  require- 
ments. 
"S  7.itl.'>.  Payment  for  p«'rformance 

■■(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Federal  assistance  may  be  used  to  pay 
for  or  to  reimburse  an  entity  for  the  costs 
incurred  to  conduct  a  single  financial  audit 
required  by  this  chapter. 

■(b)(t)  in  the  case  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  through  a  project  grant,  costs  in- 
curred to  conduct  that  portion  of  a  single  fi- 
nancial audit  required  by  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  such  project  grant  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  administrative  expen.se  and  shall 
be  provided  for  as  an  indirect  cost  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  grant.  Any 
recipient  of  a  project  grant  which  is  audited 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  as  part  of  an  entity 
which  includes  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments shall  transfer  any  funds  received  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  to  the  entity  for 
which  the  siVigle  financial  audit  is  conduct- 
ed for  such  fi.scal  year  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  entity  for  the  costs  incurred  to  conduct 
such  audit  with  respect  to  the  project  grant. 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided through  a  formula  grant,  the  State  or 
local  entity  administering  the  formula  grant 
may  use  the  Federal  assistance  provided 
through  such  formula  grant  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  to  conduct  the  portion  of  a  single 
financial  audit  required  by  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  such  formula  grant,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  regula- 
tion which  .specify  the  percentage  or 
amount  of  the  formula  grant  that  can  be 
used  for  administrative  expen.ses. 

■'(3)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection: 

■•(A)  project  grant'  means  a  grant  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  which  is  not  a  formula  grant, 
and  which  is  provided  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation for  a  specific  amount  of  PVderal  as- 
sistance that  includes  a  detailed  schedule  of 
administrative  expenses  to  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  grant;  and 

"(B)  formula  grant'  means  a  grant  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  distributes  such  funds  to 
all  eligible  recipients  based  on  a  formula 
specified  in  law  or  regulation. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (b),  the  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  u.sed  to  pay  for  or  to  reimburse 
an  entity  for  the  costs  of  audits  taken  from 
any  grant  cannot  exceed,  as  a  fraction  of 
the  overall  cost  of  the  audit,  thai  fraction 
which  results  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
total  grant  expenditures  by  the  entity's 
total  expenditures  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  However,  this  section  shall  not  apply 
if  some  other  provision  for  reimbursement 
is  provided  for  by  agreement  between  the 
grantee,  entity,  and  the  Federal  program 
manager  of  the  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  grant. 


"ft  7.106,  Sunrtmns 

■■(a)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  section  7503(c)  of  this  chapter  that 
an  entity  has  failed  to  comply  w-ith  the  re- 
quirement of  .section  7504(a)(  1 )  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Director  may  arrange  to  have  con- 
ducted any  audit  work  necessary  because  of 
the  entity's  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter. 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  costs  of  audit  work  performed 
under  this  .section  shall  be  charged  to  any 
Federal  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
the  entity  which  is  designated  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  entity's  administrative 
costs  and,  if  those  amounts  are  not  suffi- 
cient, then  to  any  other  available  Federal 
assistance. 

"S  IM)'.  Small  busines.x  ronrernK 

■•(a)  Small  business  concerns  and  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  .socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
shall  have  the  maximum  practible  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  performance  of 
contracts  awarded  to  fulfill  the  audit  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  Entities  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing affirmative  actions  to  further  this  goal: 
"( 1 )  assure  the  small  audit  firms  and  audit 
firms  owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  as 
defined  in  Public  Law  95-507,  are  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

■■(2)  make  information  on  forthcoming  op- 
portunities available  and  arrange  time- 
frames for  the  audit  .so  as  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  participation  by  .small  or  disadvan- 
taged audit  firms. 

'■(3)  consider  in  the  contract  process 
whether  firms  competing  for  larger  audits 
intend  to  subcontract  with  small  or  disad- 
vantage firms. 

"(4)  encourage  contracting  with  small  or 
disadvantaged  audit  firms  which  have  tradi- 
tionally audited  government  programs  and. 
in  such  ca.ses  where  this  is  not  possible. 
a.ssure  that  these  firms  are  given  consider- 
ation for  audit-subcontracting  opportuni- 
ties. 

■■(5)  encourage  contracting  with  consorti- 
ums of  small  or  disadvantaged  audit  firms, 
as  described  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  when  a 
contract  is  too  large  for  an  individual  small 
or  disadvantaged  audit  firm. 

■(6)  use  the  .services  and  assistance,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  such  organizations  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  the  solici- 
tation and  utilization  of  small  or  disadvan- 
taged audit  firms. 

"ft  7,iOS.  Kvlalinnship  to  other  law 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  this  section  is  expressly  re- 
ferred to,  single  financial  audits  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  financial  audit  requirement  imposed 
on  the  entity  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  a  particular  audit  re- 
quirement is  a  financial  audit  requirement. 
Nothing  in  this  chapter  nor  any  determina- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
lieve Federal  agencies  of  their  responsibil- 
ities to  perform  other  audits,  such  as  econo- 
my and  efficiency  audits  or  program-result 
audits,  or  affecl  their  authority  to  perform 
audits  of  Federal  assistance  recipients  and 
the  programs  administered  by  such  recipi- 
ents. 


(b)  This  chapter  does  not  supersede 
State  or  local  laws  requiring  audits  of  enti- 
ties to  which  this  chapter  applies.  ". 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  V  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
73  the  following  new  item: 
75.  Requirements  for  Single  Finan- 
cial Audits ''SOI' 


LEGISUITION  MANDATING  AUDIT  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  2  (a)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported 
by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  containing  provisions 
which  specify  requirements  for  financial 
audits  of  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
menus  specified  in  chapter  75  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act),  shall  be  referred,  if  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Committee  on  Govermental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and,  if  reported  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 
During  such  period,  the  committee  to  which 
such  bill  or  resolution  was  referred  shall 
consider  and  report  provisions  to  amend 
such  bill  or  resolution  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements contained  in  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion for  financial  audits  with  the  require- 
ments specified  in  such  chapter. 

(b)    The    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States  shall  monitor  bills  and  resolu- 
tions  reported   by   the   committees  of   the 
Senate   and   the   House   of   Representatives 
and  shall  review  provisions  requiring  finan- 
cial audits  of   recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance   if  anv.  which  are  contained  m  such 
bills' and    resolutions.    If    the   Comptroller 
General  determines  that  a  bill  or  resolution 
reported  to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  contains   requirements   for   fi- 
nancial audits  of  recipients  of  Federal  as- 
sistance which  arc  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  chapter  75  of  title 
31  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act),  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al shall,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  report 
by  letter  such  determination  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
(in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  reported 
bv  a  committee  of  the  Senate)  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (in  the  case  of  a 
bill  or  resolution  reported  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress- 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  thi- 
Senate  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  con.sidered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  ihev  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  Hou.se. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983,  I  in- 
troduced the  Uniform  Single  Financial 
Audit  Act  of  1983,  Its  cospon.sors  in- 
clude Senators  Sasser,  Roth,  Chiles, 
Wilson,  Dixon.  Percy,  Nunn,  Dan- 
FORTH,  Hatfield,  and  Cochran.  The 
single    audit    concept    is   not   new   to 


either  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  departments.  In 
the  96lh  Congress.  Senator  Sasser  in- 
troduced a  single  audit  bill  that  pa.s.sed 
the  Senate  late  in  the  second  session 
and  thus  did  not  receive  action  in  the 
House. 

Since   that   bill  was  introduced   the 
concept  has  continued  to  evolve.  One 
of  the  first   Government-wide  efforts 
began  in  1979  when  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement   and    Budget    issued    attach- 
ment P  to  OMB  Circular  A-102.  The 
attachment   is  a  directive  to  Federal 
executive    agencies    and    departments 
that,  in  effect,  requires  State  and  local 
governments  who  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance   to   conduct    an    independent 
single  audit.  Also,  OMB  issued  a  simi- 
lar attachment  to  Circular  A  110.  This 
attachment,     attachment     F,     affects 
hospitals,  universities  and  other  non- 
profit  organizations  in  the  same  way 
that  Circular  A-102  effects  State  and 
local  governments.  Both  circulars  have 
been  successful  to  a  degree,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment   officials    and    nonprofit    board 
members  or  administrators  would  have 
expected  by  now. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  we 
in  the  Congress  created  a  virtual  ex- 
plosion of  new  grant  programs.  Most 
of  them  carried  specific  financial  and 
compliance  audit  requirements  and 
regulatory  mandates,  included  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  However,  no 
one  stopped  to  consider  the  effect  of 
these  partially  overlapping,  partially 
inconsistent,  and  clearly  too  numerous 
audit  requirements. 

The  duplication  and  inconsistency 
became  burdensome  not  only  from  an 
administrative  standpoint,  but  also 
from  a  financial  perspective.  Auditing 
has  a  cost:  the  more  detailed  the  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  the  auditing  re- 
quirements, the  more  expensive  the 
audit.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  a  mechanism  to  repay  inde- 
pendent auditors  for  performing  an 
audit.  However,  these  attempts  were 
hampered  by  program  managers  who 
were  reluctant  to  set  aside  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

Since  administrative  attempts  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  failed,  we  have  a 
situation  that  is  unacceptable  and  un- 
workable from  both  the  Federal  and 
State  perspective.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  mandating  and  designing 
audits,  but  not  providing  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  them. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
straightforward.  The  bill  requires  that 
all  State  and  local  governments  that 
receive  in  excess  of  $25,000  of  Federal 
assistance  during  their  fiscal  .year, 
must  have  an  independent  auditor 
conduct  a  single  financial  audit  of  all 
of  their  funds.  Any  entity  that  re- 
ceived less  than  S25,000  of  Federal  as- 
sistance during  their  fiscal  year  would 


not  have  to  conduct  a  single  audit  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
However,  the  bill  makes  explicit  that 
none  of  its  provisions  limits  the  Feder- 
al Governments  authority  to  conduct 
or  contract  for  audits  and  evaluations 
of  recipients  of  Federal  assistance  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance received  by  the  entity. 

Under  this  bill,   entities  subject   to 
the    single    audit    requirement    must 
have  the  auditor  separate  all  Federal 
funds  and  test  those  funds  for  compli- 
ance  with    Federal   laws   and    regula- 
tions. The  degree  and  extent  of  such 
testing  will  be  ba.sed  upon  the  audi- 
tor's professional  judgment,  not  upon 
a  guide  or  mandate  from  the  Federal 
Government.  If.  however,  after  review- 
ing the  completed  audit  report,  a  Fed- 
eral executive  agency  or  department 
would  like  to  conduct  or  contract  for 
additional  testing  of  a  particular  Fed- 
eral  program,   they   may   do  so:  but 
they    must    first    communicate    that 
desire  to  the  entity's  cognizant  agency 
and  build  upon  all  previously  conduct- 
ed  audit   work.   Any   additional   audit 
work  requ.sted  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
requesting  executive  agency  or  depart- 
ment. That  is  a  brief  review  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  al.so  offering  a 
technical     amendment     that     makes 
minor  editorial  changes  to  the  single 
audit  bill,  along  with  two  other  more 
substantive  changes,  I  would  like  to 
make   one   or   two   comments   on   the 
substantive  items.  They  are  both  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  first  change  is  only  an  effort  to 
eliminate  any  confusion  that  may 
have  occurred  because  of  the  title  of 
the  bill.  We  introduced  the  bill  as  the 
Uniform  Single  Financial  Audit  Act  of 
1983.  Some  people,  inside  and  outside 
the  auditing  profession,  felt  that  if  we 
continued  to  call  our  bill  the  single  fi- 
nancial audit  bill,  we  would  risk  imply- 
ing that  the  required  audit  would  not 
include  any  compliance  testing.  This 
is  of  course,  not  true.  One  only  has  to 
look  at  our  definition  of  single  audit  to 
see  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  finan- 
cial and  compliance  definition  suggest- 
ed by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
•Standards  for  Audit  of  Government 
Organizations.  Programs.  Activities 
and  Functions.  " 

However,  I  must  repeal  that  our  bill 
leaves  to  the  auditors  professional 
judgment  the  amount  of  compliance 
testing  he  or  she  feels  necessary  in 
order  to  render  an  opinion.  I  do  not 
want  this  change  in  title  to  be  miscon- 
strued as  a  mandate  to  auditors  of  a 
desired  level  of  compliance  testing  ex- 
pected by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  change  concerns  non- 
profit organizations.  I  believe  we  lack 
sufficient  information  on  these  types 
of  organizations  regarding  single 
audits.  We  are  therefore  striking  aU 
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reference  to  organizations  from  S. 
1510.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  if 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  decide  to 
take  up  this  measure,  they  take  time 
to  establish  a  record  regarding  non- 
profit organizations  and  whether  they 
have  the  desire  and  ability  to  perform 
single  audits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  of  support  for  S.  1510  sent  to  my 
office  by  the  Municipal  Finance  Offi- 
cers Association:  a  resolution  of  en- 
dorsement unanimously  passed  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Auditors.  Comptrol- 
lers, and  Treasurers;  and  a  letter  by 
my  good  friend.  U.S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Charles  A.  Bowsher.  without 
whose  support  and  many  hours  of  per- 
sonal and  staff  effort  this  bill  might 
not  be  before  us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Durenbercer. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental     Affairs.      U.S.      Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Munclpal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association  (MFOA)  ap- 
plauds and  -supports  your  steadfast  effort.s 
to  turn  the  "single-audit  concept"  into  a  re- 
ality as  embodied  in  the  Uniform  Single- 
Audit  Act  S.  1510. 

As  you  know  the  Association  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  promoting  im- 
proved public  financial  management  and  be- 
lieves that  S.  1510  contains  the  key  element 
of  clarity  that  will  foster  widespread  imple- 
mentation of  the  single  audit. 

Streamlining  and  simplifying  the  audit 
function  for  local  governments  is  an  essen- 
tial goal  in  these  times  of  reduced  resources 
at  all  levels  of  government.  We  support  the 
single-audit  legislation  because  it  puts  the 
emphasis  on  quality  not  quantity,  and  re- 
duces the  costly  burden  of  additional  audit 
requirements  that  create  confusion  while 
producing  few  benefits. 

The  MFOA  strongly  endorses  the  princi- 
ple contained  in  your  single-audit   bill  and 
urges    your   colleagues    in    both    Houses   of 
Congress  to  push  for  speedy  passage. 
Sincerely. 

Jeffrey  L.  Esser. 
Executive  Director. 

National  State 
Auditors  Association. 
Providence.  R.I..  October  20.  1983. 
Senator  David  Durenbercer, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Senator:  The  National  State  Audi- 
tors  Association   remains  strongly  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  S.  1510  and  is  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  its  passage  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  Association  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  single  audit  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Anthony  Piccirilli. 

President. 


National  Association  of  State  Auditors. 
Comptrollers,  and  Treasurers— Resolu- 
tion No.  3 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Dave  Duren- 
berger  has  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  S.  1510.  "A  Bill  To  Establish  Uni- 
form Single  Financial  Audit  Requirements 
For  Federal  Assistance  To  State  and  Local 
Governments  And  Other  Recipients  Of  Fed- 
eral Assistance,  And  For  Other  Purposes;" 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
Slate  Auditors.  Comptrollers,  and  Treasur- 
ers in  convention  assembled  at  Kansas  City. 
Mi.ssouri.  from  July  31  to  August  3.  1983. 
has  reviewed  the  bill  dated  June  21.  1983: 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Auditors,  Comptrollers  and  Treasur- 
ers finds  that  this  bill  would  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  more  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  audit  resources;  to  the  elimination  of 
audit  duplication  and  overlap;  to  improved 
financial  reporting  with  respect  to  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  by  State  and  Local 
Governments  and  Nonprofit  Organizations, 
and  to  the  elimination  of  much  of  the 
vagueness.  uncertainty.  and  confusion 
which  has  heretofore  existed  with  reference 
to  the  single  audit  concept; 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  on  this  3rd 
day  of  August  1983.  by  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  State  Auditors,  Comptrollers  and 
Treasurers  that  we  do  hereby  express  our 
endorsement  of  and  support  for  the  above 
described  legislation. 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington  DC.  October  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Dave  Durenbercer. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  U.S.  Senate 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  view  the  initiative 
to  establish   uniform  single  audit    require- 
ments for  recipients  of  federal  assistance  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  financial  man- 
agement i.ssues  facing  us  today. 

I  believe  that  Senate  bill  S.  1510,  "Uni- 
form Single  Audit  Act  of  1983"  is  a  sound 
bill  and  covers  most  of  the  major  concerns 
and  issues  currently  involving  the  audit  of 
federal  assistance  and  will  result  in  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  audits  of  recipients  of 
federal  assistance  and  better  use  of  scarce 
audit  resources. 

I  commend  you  and  your  Senate  col- 
leagues for  your  initiative  in  addressing  a 
very  important  financial  management  Lssue 
and  would  encourage  passage  of  Senate  bill 
S.  1510. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
audit  is  the  basic  tool  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  control  its  $90  bil- 
lion intergovernmental  assistance 
system.  Unforti;nately,  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  this  instrument  of  ac- 
countability badly  needs  updating. 

That  is  the  objective  of  S.  1510.  the 
Uniform  Single  Audit  Act  of  1983.  In  a 
nutshell,  passage  of  this  measure  will 
promote  the  efficient  use  of  audit  re- 
sources and  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

The  bill  requires  a  single,  uniform, 
comprehensive  audit,  at  least  every  2 
years,  of  funds  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance totaling  at  least  $25,000  a  year. 


We  need  to  again  demonstrate 
strong  Senate  support  for  the  single 
audit  in  the  98th  Congress  to  our 
House  colleagues.  I  hope  that  they  will 
follow  our  lead  in  accepting  the  con- 
cept of  accountabilit.y  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  grant  programs. 

Until  recently,  audits  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  were 
done  on  a  piecemeal"  grant-by-grant 
basis.  Two  comprehensive  studies  done 
at  the  Federal  level  pointed  out  the 
massive  problems  with  the  coverage  of 
audits  of  grant  programs. 

The  joint  financial  management  im- 
provement program  produced  a  study 
calling  for  audits  of  organizations  car- 
rying out  grant  programs  in  lieu  of 
grant-by-grant  audits.  And  a  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  called 
for  organizationwide  audits. 

The  GAO  report:  Grant  auditing;  A 
maze  of  inconsistency,  gaps,  and  dupli- 
cation that  needs  overhauling"  points 
out  that  80  percent  of  Federal  grants 
just  are  never  audited  at  all  under  the 
grant-by-grant  system. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  and  their 
recommendations,  the  single  audit 
concept  has  been  administratively  im- 
plemented by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  at  the  Federal  level, 
through  audit  requirements  of  Circu- 
lar A- 102.  These  requirements  call  for 
organizationwide  audits  to  be  made  by 
State  and  local  governments  at  least 
every  2  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Comptroller  William  Snodgrass  and 
State  Auditor  Frank  Greathouse.  has 
instituted  the  single  audit  for  local 
governments  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  comptroller  also  coordinates 
audits  of  the  State  departments. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  efforts 
of  progressive  States  like  Tennessee 
and  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  need  to  be  under- 
scored by  putting  the  single  audit  into 
statute.  S.  1510  will  accomplish  this. 

There  is  one  point  with  regard  to 
the  coverage  of  S.  1510  that  I  would 
like  to  clarify  for  the  record.  The 
audits  of  the  assistance  programs  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are 
exempt  from  the  bills  requirements. 
This  exemption  is  in  recognition  of 
the  special  situation  of  TVA  as  a 
quasi-Federal  agency.  The  oversight  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  TVA's  audits  would  establish  an 
unwarranted  precedent. 

This  agency  is  98  percent  self  fi- 
nanced through  power  rates  levied  on 
residencies  and  business  in  the  Ten- 
nessee valley  region.  That  is  why  the 
TVA  Board  has  the  primary  authority 
for  oversight  of  the  agency's  activities. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  no  statutory  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  TVA's  power  pro- 
gram. 


There  is  no  need  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  review 
TVAs  use  of  its  power  funds.  The 
agency  receives  only  minimal  appro- 
priations from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Bv  law,  the  obligations  of  TVA 
are  not  the  obligations  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Nor  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment their  guarantor. 

The  purpose  of  the  single  audit  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  more  effective 
oversight  authority  for  OMB  and  the 
Federal  agencies  to  guard  federally  ap- 
propriated funds.  It  is  inappropriate 
for  this  authority  to  be  extended  to 
funds  generated  by  the  power  program 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

However.  I  want  to  say  here  that  the 
TVA  Board  of  Directors  should  exer- 
cise the  strongest  fi.scal  oversight  over 
the  use  of  power  system  revenues  for 
assistance  purposes,  just  as  they 
should  carefully  manage  all  a.spects  of 
the  agency's  activities.  They  have  an 
important  responsibility  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  to  use 
power    system    revenues    wisely    and 

well. 

The  exemption  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  the  provisions 
of  S.  1510  recognizes  that  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  entity  which 
must  be  accountable  for  insuring  the 
proper  use  of  TVA  power  system 
funds— not  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Putting  the  single  audit  into  statute 
will  make  the  authority  clear  to  the 
Federal  agencies  and  grant  recipients. 
The  objectives  of  S.  1510  are  similar  to 
those  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-102,  attachment  P. 
which  now  administratively  directs  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  assistance  is 
to  be  audited. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Durenbercer.  for  his  fine  work  in 
shaping  and  obtaining  passage  of  S. 
1510.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  a  real  step 
forward  for  efficiency  in  the  auditing 
and  management  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams.* 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The     amendment     <No.     2482)     was 

agreed  to.  .  ,     .     , 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  committee  substitute  be 
adopted  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engros-sment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  1510 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  fie  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uniform 
Single  Audit  Act  of  1983 '. 

(bi  Subtitle  V  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter. 

CHAPTER  75-REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
SINGLE  AUDITS 

"Sec. 

"7501.  Purposes. 
7502.  Definitions. 
•7503.  Promulgation  of  policies,  procedures. 

and  regulations. 
"7504.  Audit  requirements. 
"7505.  Payment  for  performance. 
"7506.  Sanctions. 
■7507.  Small  business  concerns. 
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•■<j7.")(ll.  Purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to— 
■■<1)  improve  the  financial  management  of 
Federal  assistance  programs; 

■•(2)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  audit  re 
sources; 

•■(3)  help  relieve  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  costs  and  paperwork  burdens 
due  to  conflicting,  redundant,  and  unreason- 
able audit  requirements  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs; 

■  (4)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
sistent and  uniform  requirements  for  finan- 
cial audits  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  recipients  of  Federal  assistance  from 
such  governments; 

■15)  specify  standard  financial  audit  re- 
quirements for  Federal  assistance  programs 
established  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  chapter; 

■•(6)  have  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits  phased  in 
and  met  bv  each  entity  that  receives  Feder- 
al assistance  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(7)  have  executive  agencies,  in  planning 
and  performing  any  work  in  addition  to  the 
.single  audits  required  by  this  chapter,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  rely  upon  and  not 
duplicate  work  done  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter. 

"S  7.i02.  Ih-rinili<ins 
■  As  used  in  this  chapter: 
"(1)  entitv'  means  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  a  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
from  a  State  or  local  government. 

■■(2)  Federal  assistance'  means  any  assist- 
ance provided  by  an  executive  agency  to  an 
entity  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  property,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, interest  subsidies,  insurance,  work 
studv  programs,  or  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services  for  the 
United  Stales,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  direct  Federal  cash  assistance  to 
individuals  or  insurance  or  a.ssislance  pro- 
vided bv  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

■■(3)  generallv  accepted  government  audit- 
ing standards'  means  the  auditing  standards 
for  the  financial  and  compliance  element  of 
the  Standards  for  Audit  of  Governmental 
Organizations.  Programs.  Activities,  and 
Functions',  issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral which  incorporates  the  generally  ac- 
cepted   auditing    standards    issued    by    the 


American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. 

■■(4)  independent  auditors'  means  consti- 
tuted State  and  local  government  audit 
agencies  who  meet  the  definition  included 
in  generally  accepted  government  auditing 
standards  for  external  government  auditors 
or  public  accountants. 

■■(5)  public  accountants'  means  certified 
public  accountants,  or  public  accountants 
who  meet  the  definition  included  in  general- 
ly accepted  government  auditing  standards. 
"  (6)  State'  means  any  Stale  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
land.s.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  Indian  tribe. 

"(7)  Indian  tribe'  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nalion,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community,  including  any  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lage or  regional  or  village  corporation  (as 
defined  in.  or  established  under,  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act)  which— 

■■(A)  is  recognized  by  the  United  Slates  as 
eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  United  Stales  to  Indi- 
ans because  of  their  status  as  Indians,  or 

■■(B)  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  State  in  which  it  resides. 

■■(8)  local  government'  means  any  unit  of 
government  within  a  State,  including  a 
county,  borough,  municipality,  city.  town, 
township,  parish,  local  public  authority,  spe- 
cial district,  school  district,  intrastate  dis- 
trict, council  of  governments,  other  inter- 
state government  entity,  or  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  local  government. 

■■(9)  Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

■■(10)  Comptroller  General'  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales. 

■•(11)  recipient'  means  an  entity  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

■■(12)  single  audit'  means  an  audit  per- 
formed by  independent  auditors  to  deter- 
mine and  report  wheiher- 

•(A)  the  financial  statements  of  an  audit- 
ed entitv  present  fairly  the  financial  posi- 
tion and  the  results  of  financial  operations 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles; 

•IB)  the  entity  has  complied  with  laws 
and  regulations  that  may  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  financial  statements;  and 

■•(C)  whether  the  entity  has  internal  con- 
trol systems  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
it  is  managing  Federal  programs  in  compli- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations. 

••(13)  cognizant  agency'  means  an  execu- 
tive agency  designated  by  the  Director  to 
coordinate  for  executive  agencies  the  per- 
formance of  any  work  described  in  section 
7504(c)  of  this  title  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  single  audit  required  by  section  7504(a) 
of  this  title. 


•ST.Vi:).  Promulnalion  of  policies,  procedures,  and 

regulations 

"(a)  The  President  .shall  prescribe  policies, 
procedures,  and  regulations  to  implement 
this  chapter.  Each  executive  agency  and 
each  entity  to  which  this  chapter  applies 
shall  complv  with  such  policies,  procedures, 
and  regulations.  Policies,  procedures,  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  impose  requirements  for  audits  of 
entities  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
single  audits  specified  by  this  chapter. 

•(b)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  policies  and  procedures 
described  in  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section  to 
the  Director.  The  President  may  delegate 
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the  authority  to  prescribe  reKulations  do- 
scribed  in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  to 
the  appropriate  executive  agencies.  In  the 
preparation  of  policies,  procedures,  and  reg- 
ulations, the  Director  and  the  appropriate 
executive  agencies  shall  consult  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

■•(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  the  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  shall 
establish  a  plan  of  action  to  assure  that 
single  audits  required  under  section  7504(a) 
of  this  title  are  conducted  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter  and  thereafter  in  accordance  with 
the  time  periods  prescribed  by  this  chapter. 

■■(d)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials,  shall  establish  a  plan  of 
action  to  coordinate  the  performance  of  any 
work  described  in  section  7504(c)  of  this 
title  which  is  in  addition  to  the  single  audit 
required  by  section  7504(a)  of  this  title.  The 
plan  shall— 

"(1)  include  the  designation  of  the  appro- 
priate cognizant  agencies:  and 

■'(2)  provide  that  any  additional  work  de- 
scribed in  section  7504(c)  of  this  title  which 
is  performed  for  or  by  an  executive  agency 
with  respect  to  an  entity  shall  be  coordinat- 
ed with,  to  the  extent  feasible,  and  rely 
ut>on.  the  single  audit  conducted  of  such 
entity  pursuant  to  section  7504(a)  of  this 
title. 
"S  7504.  .Audi!  ri  guiremenlN 

■'(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  chapter,  each  entity  that  receives  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $25,000  shall  insure 
that  at  least  biennially,  but  preferably  an- 
nually, a  single  audit  covering  all  of  its 
funds  is  conducted.  The  audits  shall  be 
made  by  independent  auditors  and  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
government  auditing  standards. 

■■(2)(A)  The  total  amounts  of  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  other  assistance,  respective- 
ly, received  from  all  sources  by  the  entity 
shall  be  used  in  a  single  audit  for  testing 
compliance  with  the  financial  requirements 
of  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other  assistance 
programs,  respectively.  Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
materiality  level  selected  in  a  single  audit 
for  testing  shall  be  based  on  the  profession- 
al judgment  of  the  independent  auditor. 

"(B)    In    any    case    in    which    the    total 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  expended  by 
an  entity  in  any  fiscal  year  for  an  individual 
Federal  assistance  program- 
ed) exceeds  $30,000,000:  or 

••(ii)  does  not  exceed  $30,000,000.  but  does 
exceed  $500,000  or  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  expended  by 
the  entity  for  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  such  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
greater. 

a  single  audit  shall  be  conducted  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Federal  program  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent and  in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

■■(C)  Five  years  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter,  and  every  five  years 
thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
communicate  by  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph should  be  modified  by  increasing  the 
thresholds  specified  in  such  subpargraph. 

■■(3)  Each  entity  shall  identify  the  internal 
control  systems  in  place  within  the  entity. 


Tin  -.ifiii.iicant  internal  control  systt  n..^ 
shall  be  studied,  evaluated,  and  reported  on. 
by  the  independent  auditor.  The  method  of 
testing  of  internal  control  systems  shall  be 
based  on  the  independent  auditors  profes- 
sional judgment. 

•■(4)  Each  single  audit  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter  shall  be  an  audit  of  all 
funds  of  the  entity,  and  shall  not  be  an 
audit  of  funds  used  by  the  entity  pursuant 
to  an  individual  Federal  program,  unless 
such  individual  Federal  program  is  required 
to  be  tested  individually  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  this  subsection.  However,  if 
the  entity  determines  that  a  single  audit  of 
the  entire  entity  is  not  feasible,  the  entity 
may  audit  by  department  or  agency  within 
the  entity.  However,  such  audits  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. If  single  audits  are  conducted  biennially 
under  this  chapter,  each  single  audit  shall 
cover  the  entire  two-year  period. 

■■(5)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  an 
entity  which  receives  less  than  $25,000  per 
year  in  Federal  assistance. 

■■(6)  Copies  of  completed  audit  reports 
covering  the  results  of  the  single  audit  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  to  Federal  officials  upon  re- 
quest. 

■■(7)  Unless  restricted  by  law  or  regulation, 
copies  of  reports  containing  the  results  of 
any  single  audit  performed  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

■■(b)  Each  entity  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance from  an  executive  agency,  and  subse- 
quently making  a  portion  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistance available  to  another  entity,  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  ascertaining 
whether  a  single  audit  has  been  conducted 
of  the  recipient  entity,  or  determining  that 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  by  the  re- 
cipient entity  are  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations.  This  require- 
ment does  not  apply  if  the  amount  made 
available  to  the  recipient  entity  is  less  than 
$25,000. 

■■(c)  This  chapter  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  executive  agencies  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  audits  and  evaluations  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  This  work  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  economy  and 
efficiency  audits,  program  results  audits, 
and  program  evaluations.  However,  in  plan- 
ning and  performing  any  additional  work, 
an  executive  agency,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
shall  rely  upon  and  not  duplicate  the  single 
audit  performed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Additional  work  performed 
by  or  for  an  executive  agency  shall  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  cognizant  agency  for  the 
entity  in  order  to  coincide,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, with  the  performance  of  the  single 
audit.  An  executive  agency  requesting  addi- 
tional work  must  arrange  for  funding  the 
cost  of  such  additional  work. 

■(d)  This  chapter  does  not  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  Federal  law.  regula- 
tions, procedures,  or  reporting  require- 
ments. 

"ft  7.">0j.  Ha.>  menl  fur  pvrformanri' 

■(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Federal  assistance  may  be  used  to  pay 
for  or  to  reimburse  an  entity  for  the  costs 
incurred  to  conduct  a  single  audit  required 
by  this  chapter. 

■■(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  through  a  project  grant,  costs  in- 
curred to  conduct  that  portion  of  a  single 
audit  required  by  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  project  grant  shall  be  considered  an 
administrative  expense  and  shall  be  provid- 


.  il  for  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect  cost  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  grant. 
Any  recipient  of  a  project  grant  which  is  au- 
dited pursuant  to  this  chapter  as  part  of  an 
entity  which  includes  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments shall  transfer  any  funds  received 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  the  entity  for 
which  the  single  audit  is  conducted  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  reimburse  the  entity 
for  the  costs  incurred  to  conduct  such  audit 
with  respect  to  the  project  grant. 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided through  a  formula  grant,  the  State  or 
local  entity  administering  the  formula  grant 
may  use  the  Federal  assistance  provided 
through  such  formula  grant  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  to  conduct  the  portion  of  a  single 
audit  required  by  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  formula  grant,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  statute  or  regulation  which 
specify  the  percentage  or  amount  of  the  for- 
mula grant  that  can  be  used  for  administra- 
tive expense. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

'■(A)  project  grant'  means  a  grant  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  which  is  not  a  formula  grant, 
and  which  is  provided  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation for  a  specific  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance that  includes  a  detailed  .schedule  of 
administrative  expenses  to  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  grant:  and 

■■(B)  formula  grant'  means  a  grant  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  distributes  such  funds  to 
all  eligible  recipients  based  on  a  formula 
specified  in  law  or  regulation. 

■■(c)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
i2)  of  subsection  (b).  the  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  u.sed  to  pay  for  or  to  reimburse 
an  entity  for  the  costs  of  audits  taken  from 
any  grant  cannot  exceed,  as  a  fraction  of 
the  overall  cost  of  the  audit,  that  fraction 
which  results  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
total  grant  expenditures  by  the  entity's 
total  expenditures  from  the  previous  fi.scal 
year.  However,  this  section  shall  not  apply 
if  some  other  provision  for  reimbursement 
is  provided  for  by  agreement  between  the 
grantee,  entity,  and  the  Federal  program 
manager  of  the  executive  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  grant. 
"S  7.i06.  Sanctions 

"(a)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Director 
that  an  entity  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  section  7504(a)(1)  of  this 
title,  the  Director  may  arrange  to  have  con- 
ducted any  audit  work  necessary  because  of 
the  entity  s  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  costs  of  the  audit  work  per- 
formed under  this  section  shall  be  charged 
to  any  Federal  assistance  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  entity  which  is  designated  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  entity's  administrative 
costs. 
"S  7.507.  Small  business  i-onrerns 

"(a)  Small  business  concerns  and  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concerns  shall  have  the  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
performance  of  contracts  awarded  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  for  the 
conduct  of  single  audits.  Each  entity  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  shall  — 

■111  assure  that  small  business  concerns 
and  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns  are  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  for  the 
conduct  of  single  audits: 

■■(2)  make  available  information  on  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  in  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 


for  the  conduct  of  single  audits,  and  arrangt 
schedules  for  such  audits,  in  a  manner 
which  will  encourage  and  facilitate  partici- 
pation in  such  contracts  by  small  business 
concerns  and  socially  and  economicaUy  dis- 
advantaged small  business  concerns: 

f3i  consider,  in  awarding  a  contract  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  a  single  audit,  whether 
the  business  concerns  which  are  competing 
for  such  contract  intend  to  award  subcon- 
tracts to  small  business  concerns  and  social- 
ly and  economically  disadvantaged  small 
business  concerns 

(4)  encourage  the  award  of  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits  to  small 
business  concerns  and  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  small  business  concerns 
which  have  traditionally  audited  govern- 
ment programs,  and.  in  any  case  in  which 
such  an  award  is  not  possible,  assure  that 
such  concerns  are  given  consideration  for 
subcontracts  of  such  contracts: 

■■(5)  encourage  the  award  of  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
for  the  conduct  of  single  audits  to  consorti- 
ums of  small  business  concerns  and  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi 
ness  concerns  in  any  ca^e  in  which  such  a 
contract  is  too  large  to  be  performed  by  an 
individual  small  business  concern  or  an  indi- 
vidual socially  and  economically  disadvan 
laged  small  business  concern:  and 

(6)  use  the  services  and  assistance,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  executive  agencies  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  in  the  solicitation 
and  utilization  of  small  business  concerns 
and  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  for  the  conduct 
of  single  audits. 

■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
(1)  the  term  small  business  concern'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act:  and 

■■(2)  the  term  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  small  business  concern'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  8(a)  of  such 
Act. 

"Si.iOS.  K.hilion-hiii  !■>  niti.r  Liw. 

■(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  single  audits  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  fi- 
nancial audit  requirement  imposed  on  the 
entity  by  the  Federal  Government,  unless 
the  "provision  of  law  establishing  the  re- 
quirement for  such  financial  audit  specifi- 
cally refers  to.  and  exempts  such  financial 
audit  from,  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter 
mine  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  audit 
requirement  is  a  financial  audit  require- 
ment. Nothing  in  this  chapter  nor  any  de- 
termination by  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  relieve  Federal  agencies  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  perform  other  audits,  such 
as  economy  and  efficiency  audits  or  pro- 
gram result  audits,  or  affect  their  authority 
to  perform  audits  of  Federal  assistance  re- 
cipients and  the  programs  administered  by 
such  recipients. 

•■(b)  This  chapter  does  not  supersede 
State  or  local  laws  requiring  audita  of  enti- 
ties to  which  this  chapter  applies. 

••(c)  The  table  of  chapter  for  subtitle  V  of 

title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 

73  the  following  new  item: 

75.  Requirements  for  Single  Pinani- 

cal  AudiUs 7501  ". 
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era! 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  monitor 
bills  and  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  shall  review  provisions  re- 
quiring financial  audits  of  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  if  any.  which  are  contained 
in  such  bills  and  resolutions.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  that  a  bill  or  res- 
olution reported  to  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of    Representatives    contains    requirements 
for  financial  audits  of  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance  which  are  inconsistent   with  the 
requirements  specified  in  this  chapter,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  report  by  letter  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  (in  the  case  of  a  bill  or 
resolution  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate)  or  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  reported 
by  a  commitlee  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives)."- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  title  of  S.  1510  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  M(-CLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
tnove  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  ■w.hich 
the  bill  wa.s  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  Calendar  No.  477.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  139)  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

•iMENDMENT  NO.   2483 

Mr  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  W.'m.lop  and  ask  for 
its  immediaif  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McChkei. 
for  Mr.  'Wallop,  proposes  an  amindmcnt 
numbered  2483. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that: 


(1)  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  First  Lady 
of  the  United  States  from  1933  to  1945.  was 
one  of  the  country's  great  First  Ladies: 

(2)  Born  into  wealth  and  privilege,  herself. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  nevertheless  worked  tire- 
lessly to  secure  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged Americans  and  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  needy  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  de- 
veloping countries: 

(3)  Both  during  and  after  her  service  in 
the  White  House,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  cam- 
paigned indefatigably  for  human  rights  in 
the    United    States    and    throughout    the 

world: 

(4)  Eleanor  Roosevelt  devoted  her  efforts 
especially  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren: 

(5)  For  this  service,  for  her  articulate  and 
compassionate  advocacy  of  the  highest 
American  ideals,  and  for  demonstrating  by 
personal  example  the  capacities  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  succeed  in  areas  of  daily  life 
and  work  from  which  they  were  frequently 
excluded  in  her  day.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
earned  a  place  of  honor  and  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people:  and 

(6)  October  11.  1984.  marks  the  centennial 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birth,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate for  Americans  to  mark  this  occasion 
with  appropriate  commemorations  during 
1984. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House: 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  designated 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
after  consultation  with  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader: 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  ex  officio: 

(4)  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  ex 

officio:  . 

(5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  ex  officio: 

(6)  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  ex  officio: 

(7)  the  County  Executive  of  Dutchess 
County.  New  York,  ex  officio: 

(8)  the  surviving  children  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt:  and 

(9)  the  chairman  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Institute,  ex  officio. 

For  a  particular  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion anv  member  of  the  Commission  may 
appoint"  another  individual  to  serve  in  his 
stead. 

(c)  Commission  members  shall  designate 
one  of  their  number  as  Chairman. 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  established  by 
section   2  of  this  Resolution   is  authorized 

to-  .   ^ 

(1)  encourage  and  recognize  appropriate 
observances  and  commemorations,  through- 
out the  United  States,  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt: and 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
to  private  organizations  in  establishing  such 
observances  and  commemorations. 

Sec.  4.  <a)  The  Commission  shall  meet  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Resolution  at  a  date  and  location  deter- 
mined by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  at 
such  locations  and  intervals  thereafter  as 
the  Commission  may  decide.  Unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Commission,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  January  1.  1986. 
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(bi  Ihf  Commission  may  adopt  such  ruifs 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct meetings  and  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  Resolution. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  provide  the  Commission  such  as- 
sistance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  proceedings. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  accept  donations 
of  money,  supplies,  and  services  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

(e)  The  Eleanor  Hoosevelt  Institute,  a  not- 
for-profit  organization  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  successor  organiza- 
tion to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  chartered  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  SS-11.  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to. 
and  coordinate  policies  and  events  for.  the 
Commission. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  e.xpenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  total  of  payments 
made  under  this  subsection  for  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  sut)sistence  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Sec.  5.  In  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  complete  such  improve- 
ments and  development  in  the  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt National  Historic  Site  at  Val-Kill  in 
Hyde  Park.  New  York,  in  fi.scal  year  1984.  as 
will  assure  improved  access  and  availability 
sufficiently  to  open  the  site  to  extensive 
public  visitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (No.  2483)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  following  items  which  I  be- 
lieve have  been  cleared  on  both  sides: 
Calendar  No.  478,  H.R.  2809:  Calendar 
No.  513.  Senate  Resolution  260:  Calen- 
dar No.  514,  Senate  Resolution  261: 
Calendar  No.  515,  Senate  Resolution 
262;  Calendar  No.  516.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 263:  Calendar  No.  517,  Senate 
Resolution     264:    Calendar    No.     519. 


senate  He.soimioii  -*6o.  and  Calendar 
No.  521,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
82. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  proceeding 
with  the  calendar  orders  numbered  as 
listed  by  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

If  he  wishes  to  proceed  en  bloc, 
there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
matters  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
passed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FISH  ANU  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  2809)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "fish  and  wild- 
life" and  insert  "fish  and  wildlife,  and 
plant". 

On  page  3.  line  14,  after  "Board  shall  be 
filled"  insert  "within  sixty  days  of  said  va- 
cancy". 

On  page  6.  line  23.  strike  "malfeasance:" 
and  insert  "gro.ss  negligence:". 

On  page  9.  line  22.  strike  "October  1. 
1983    and  in.sert    October  1.  1984". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalites    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKCTUlN  I   SMUKTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  Establish- 
ment Act". 

SK(     .'    KSTAHI.ISHMKM   \M>  IM  KI'dSKS  OK  K)l A 
IIATION 

lai  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Foundation").  The  Foundation  is  a  charita- 
ble and  nonprofit  corporation  and  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purpo.ses  of  the  Foun- 
dation are— 

(1)  to  encourage,  accept,  and  administer 
private  gifts  of  property  for  the  benefit  of. 
or  in  connection  with,  the  activities  and 
services  of  the  United  Slates  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  and 

(2)  to  undertake  and  conduct  such  other 
activities  as  will  further  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
territories  and  possessions,  for  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

SK(      1     H(i\KII   DK    niKKI  TOKS   Ml-    TIIK    KOIM)\ 
TKIS 

la)  Establishment  and  Membership.  The 
Foundation  shall  have  a  governing  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Board"!,  which  shall  consist  of 
nine  Directors,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
United  States  citizen  and  - 

( 1 )  six  of  whom  must  be  knowledgeable  or 
experienced  in  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion; and 


'J  I  three  of  whom  must  be  educated  and 
experienced  in  the  principles  of  fish  and 
wildlife  management. 

The  membership  of  the  Board,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  represent  diverse 
points  of  view  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  nonvoting  member  of  the  Board. 
Appointment  to  the  Board  shall  not  consti- 
tute employment  by.  or  the  holding  of  an 
office  of.  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  any  Federal  law . 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms.— By  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  appoint  the  Directors  of 
the  Board.  The  Directors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  six  years:  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  making  the  initial  appointments 
to  the  Board,  shall  appoint  three  Directors 
to  a  term  of  two  years,  three  Directors  to  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  three  Directors  to  a 
term  of  six  years.  A  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  within  sixty  days  of  .said  va- 
cancy in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  No  individual  may 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  as  a 
Director. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  its  members  for  a 
two-year  term. 

<d)  Quorum.  — A  majority  of  the  current 
membership  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busine.ss. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  least  once  a 
year.  If  a  Director  misses  three  consecutive 
regularly  .scheduled  meetings,  that  individ- 
ual may  be  removed  from  the  Board  and 
that  vacancy  filled  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

(f)  Reimbursement  of  Expenses.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  pay. 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Foundation. 

(g)  General  Powers.  (1»  The  Board  may 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Founda- 
tion by— 

(A)  appointing  officers  and  employees; 

(B)  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(C)  undertaking  of  other  such  acts  as  may 
be  neces-sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  following  limitations  apply  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Foundation: 

(A)  Officers  and  employees  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Foundation  has  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  them  for  their  service.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(B)  The  first  officer  or  employee  appoint-* 
ed  by  the  Board  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  who  <i)  shall  serve,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  as  its  chief  operating  offi- 
cer, and  (ill  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced in  matters  relating  to  fi.sh  and 
wildlife  conservation. 
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(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Foundation— 

(1 )  shall  have  perpetual  succession: 

(2)  may  conduct  business  throughout  the 
several  States,  territories,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

<3)  shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(4)  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  Foundation. 

The  serving  of  notice  to.  or  service  of  proc- 
ess upon,  the  agent  required  under  para- 
graph (4).  or  mailed  to  the  business  address 
of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  as  service 
upon  or  notice  to  the  Foundation. 

(b)  SEAL.-The  Foundation  shall  have  an 
official  seal  selected  by  the  Board  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(c)  PowERS.-To  carry  out  its  purposes 
under  section  2.  the  Foundation  shall  have, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  otherwise  given  it 
under  this  Act.  the  usual  powers  of  a  corpo- 
ration acting  as  a  trustee  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  power- 

( 1)  to  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  admin- 
ister and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest, 
either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  income  therefrom  or 
other  interest  therein; 

(2)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  interest 
therein; 

(3)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  in- 
strument of  transfer,  to  sell,  donate,  lease, 
invest,  reinvest,  retain  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  property  or  income  therefrom: 

(4)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  debt  instruments: 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  itself  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, except  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  and  to  make  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  function:  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  an  interest  in  real 
property  shall  be  treated  as  including, 
among  other  things,  easements  or  other 
rights  for  preservation,  conservation,  pro- 
lection,  or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
public  of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
educational,  inspirational,  or  recreational 
resources.  A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be 
accepted  by  Ihc  Foundation  even  though  it 
is  encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  ben- 
eficial interests  of  private  persons  if  any 
current  or  future  interest  therein  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Foundation. 

(d)  Certain  Lands.  Waters,  and  Interests 
Not  Subject  to  Condemnation.— No  lands 
or  waters,  or  interests  therein,  thai  are 
owned  bv  the  Foundation  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  United  Stales 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  or  management 
shall  be  subject  to  condemnation  by  any 
Stale  or  political  subdivision,  or  any  agent 
or  instrumentality  thereof. 

SK(  .V  AHMIMSTKATIVK  SKKVK  KS  AM)  SI  I'POKT 
The  Secretary  may  provide  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  oilier  administrative  services  to 
the  Foundation,  including  reimbursement  of 
expenses  under  section  3.  not  to  exceed  then 
current  Federal  Government  per  diem  rates. 
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for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  from  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  may 
accept  reimbursement  therefor,  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriations then  current  and  chargeable 
for  the  cost  of  providing  such  .services. 

SK(    «.  VOI.l  NTKKKSTATl  S 

The  Secretary  may  accept,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations,  the  services  of  the  Founda- 
tion, the  Board,  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  without  compensation 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  vol- 
unteers in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
authorized  herein,  in  the  manner  provided 
for  under  section  7<c)  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  <  16  use,  742fici' 
SKC    7     M  DIT'-    KKI'liKT   HKCtUKKMKM-     VMIt'K- 

IIMUS    in     \nilKNM     i.V^t  KM     KOK 

Hjl   !l  Mil  y    M  I   IV  I- 

(a)  Audits.— For  purpose.s  o!  tne  Aci  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  audit  of  accounts  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal 
law"  approved  August  30.  1964  (Public  Law 
88-504.  36  U.S.C.  1101-1103).  Ihe  Founda- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion established  under  Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— The  Foundation  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of 
its  proceedings  and  activities  during  such 
year,  including  a  full  and  complete  slate- 
ment  of  its  receipts,  expenditures,  and  in- 
vestments. 

(c)  Relief  With  Respect  to  Certain 
Foundation  Acts  or  Failure  To  Act. -If 
the  Foundation— 

(1)  engages  in.  or  threatens  to  engage  in. 
any  act.  practice,  or  policy  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2(b);  or 

(2)  refuses,  fails,  or  neglects  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  this  Act.  or  threatens 
to  do  so; 

the  Attornev  General  of  the  United  Slates 
may  petition  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

SKI  .  K.  IMTKI)  STATK.S  KKl.KASK  KKOM  I.1AK1I.IT^. 

The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
anv  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omissions  of  the 
Foundation  nor  shall  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  extend  to  any 
obligation  of  the  Foundation. 

SKI    9   AMKNOMKNT  AM)  KKI'KAI, 

The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  lime. 

SK<     111.  At  THIIKIZATIOV  OK  AI'l'KOl'KIATIONS 

For  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation— 

(1)  to  match,  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  pri- 
vate contributions  made  to  the  Foundation; 

and 

(2)  to    provide    administrative    services 

under  section  5. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Ninety-eighth  Congress,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  260 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  that  said  rules  and  manual 
shall  be  primed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  two  thousand  additional  copies  shall  be 
printed  and  bound,  of  which  one  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound  in  full 
morocco  and  tagged  as  to  contents  and  de- 
livered as  may  be  directed  by  the  commit- 
tee. 


GRATUITY  TO  DEBORAH  T. 
AMBERS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  261)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Deborah  T.  Ambers,  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Rts.  261 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pav.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Deborah  T.  Ambers,  daughter  of 
LeRov  Ambers,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
years  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  JOHN  D. 
BLACKER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  262)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  John  D.  Blacker,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res   262 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  John  D.  Blacker,  widower  of 
Gwendolyn  A.  Blacker,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  ten  months'  compensation  at  the 
rale  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


AUTHOHIZ.-XTION    FOR    REVISION 
AND         PRINTING         OF         THE 
SENATE  MANUAL 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  260)  author- 
izing the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
Senate    Manual    for   use    during    the 


GRATUITY  TO  RACHEL  J.  MILES 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  263)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Rachel  J.  Miles,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  263 
Resolved.     That     the     Secretary     of    the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay     from    the    contingent     fund    of    the 
Senate,  to  Rachel  J.  Miles,  widow  of  Willie 
T   Miles,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time   of   his  death,   a  sum   equal   to  eight 
months-  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving bv  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  SOL  E.  NEWMAN 

AND  BEATRICE  NEWMAN 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  264)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sol  E.  Newman  and  Bea- 
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tni  (     N'evMiian.    was    considered,    and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S  Res.  264 
Resoliyed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  continBent  fund  of  the  Seriate,  to 
Sol  E.  Newman  and  Beatrice  Newman,  par- 
ents of  Stefanie  J.  Newman,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
of  each  equal  to  one-half  of  two  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


(rK.-\  in  I  Y    K)  SUZANNE  RENEE 
VVKINTRAUB 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Suzanne  Renee  Weintraub. 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  Res.  266 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Suzanne  Renee  Weintraub, 
widow  of  Robert  E.  Weintraub.  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  compensation 
at  the  rale  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  csDrn.ses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


UMI 


CONDOLENCES  ON  KILLING  OP 
KOREANS  IN  BURMA 

Thf  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  82)  expressing  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence on  the  tragic  killing  of  Kore- 
ans in  Burma. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to 
express  our  condolences  to  the  Korean 
people  for  the  loss  of  17  top-level 
Korean  officials  in  the  October  9  ter- 
rorist attack  in  Burma. 

President  Reagan  will  arrive  in 
Seoul  on  November  12  after  having 
spent  several  days  in  Japan.  He  will  be 
in  Korea  at  a  time  when  U.S.  assur- 
ances regarding  our  lasting  friendship 
and  solidarity  with  the  Korean  people 
are  especially  important.  Korea  is  re- 
covering from  two  national  tragedies, 
the  Soviet  downing  of  KAL  flight  007 
and  the  brutal  assassination  in  Ran- 
goon. This  resolution  reaffirms  the 
strength  of  our  relationship  and  con- 
demns the  assassination,  calling  upon 
the  international  community  to  redou- 
ble its  efforts  to  combat  terrorism  and 
to  isolate,  censure,  and  punish  the  per- 
petrators of  such  acts. 

We  in  the  Senate  numbered  many  of 
the  victims  among  our  friends.  Just 
last  May,  Foreign  Minister  Lee  Bum 
Suk  had  coffee  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  close- 
ness of  our  relationship  was  vividly 
displayed  in  the  warmth  and  candor  of 
our  exchange  with  Foreig"  Minister 
Lee.  He  was  an  effective  and  articulate 
spokesman  for  Korea  and  will  be 
sorely  missed.  He,  as  well  as  Deputy 


Prime  Minister  Suh  Suk  Joon.  Secre- 
tary General  Hahm  Pyong  Choon. 
Minister  Whie.  and  Dr.  Kim  Jae  Ik. 
were  considered  friends  and  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate.  All  of  those  killed 
were  courageous  patriots  who  have 
now  given  their  lives  to  their  country. 
I  understand  that  this  resolution  has 
been  introduced  on  the  House  side 
which  will  be  taking  action  on  it  .soon. 
I  ask  that  it  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration here  in  the  Senate  as  well 
so  that  it  may  be  passed  before  the 
President's  trip  to  Korea. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S,  Con.  Res.  82 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Korea  are  joined  together 
by  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  commit- 
ment: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Korea  have  recent- 
ly suffered  a  grave  tragedy  through  a  ter- 
rorist attack  on  October  9.  1983.  in  Ran- 
goon. Burma,  which  took  the  lives  of  seven- 
teen Koreans,  including  senior  members  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
and 

Whereas  the  victims  of  that  attack  includ- 
ed several  individuals  who  had  lived  and 
studied  in  the  United  States,  who  had  wide 
circles  of  friends  here,  and  who  were  known 
and  admired  by  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  for  their  last- 
ing contributions  to  the  strong  relationship 
between  our  two  countries:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ilhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  expresses  its  most  profound  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  the  families  of  the  Kore- 
ans who  were  the  victims  of  the  tragic  kill- 
ing in  Burma  and  to  the  Korean  people: 

(2)  reaffirms  the  lasting  friendship  and 
solidarity  between  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  and  the  people  of  Korea:  and 

(3)  condemns  this  outrageous  terrorist  act 
and  calls  upon  the  international  community 
to  redouble  its  efforts  to  combat  terrorism 
and  to  isolate,  censure,  and  punish  the  per- 
petrators of  such  acts. 


UNILATERAL  VERSUS  MUTUAL 
BUILD-DOWN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled Build-Down:  A  Second  Look" 
by  Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne  and  Dr.  Colin 
S.  Gray,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  led  by  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  signed  by  me  and  a 
total  of  16  Senators  on  the  U.S.  unilat- 
eral build-down  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Build-Down:  A  Second  Look 

I  By  Dr  Keith  B.  Payne  and  Dr.  Colin  S. 
Gray) 

In  an  apparently  succe.ssful  bid  to  ease  the 
way  for  the  funding  of  the  MX  missile. 
President  Reagan  told  three  Senators  in  a 
letter  of  May  12th  that  'the  principle  of  a 


mutual  build-down,  if  formulated  and  imple- 
mented flexibly,  and  negotiated  within  the 
context  of  our  modified  START  proposal, 
would  be  a  useful  means  to  achieve  the  re- 
ductions that  we  all  seek." 

The  CohenNunn  "build-down"  propo.sal, 
in  its  basic  form,  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  each  new 
weapon  added  to  the  arsenal.  This  proposal 
apparently  is  viewed  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 
compromise  to  the  freeze  proposal. 

The  basic  "build-down  "  proposal  upon 
first  glance  appears  to  serve  the  goal  of 
arms  reduction  well.  Obviously,  if  two  weap- 
ons must  be  eliminated  for  each  newly  de- 
ployed weapon,  both  sides,  if  they  continue 
to  modernize  their  forces,  must  progressive- 
ly reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals— though 
the  significance  of  the  reductions  would 
vary  between  the  parties,  depending  upon 
the  ab.solute  size  of  the  forces  available  to 
accommodate  the  reductions.  However,  it  is 
most  unrealistic  to  believe  that  either  super- 
power will  reduce  its  nuclear  arsenal  to  very 
low  numbers  unless  all  nuclear  powers,  and 
potential  nuclear  powers  are  involved  in  lim- 
itations, and  unless  it  were  feasible  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  very  deep  force  level  re- 
ductions—two conditions  which  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  meet.  Additionally, 
how  likely  is  it  that  ihe  Soviet  Union  will  be 
interested  in  very  deep  reductions  given  the 
fact  that  it  has  .sacrificed  much  to  elevate 
its  nuclear  capabilities  above  those  of  the 
other  nuclear  powers— most  of  which  arc 
unfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  would  be  the  likely  near-term  effect 
of  the  basic  (twofor-one)  ■build-down"  pro- 
posal on  deterrence  stability?  A  build-down 
ba.sed  upon  current  U.S.  modernization  pro- 
grams would  be  likely  to  reduce  stability  by 
rendering  U.S.  forces  more  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  For  example,  deployment 
of  100  MX  ICBMs  with  approximatley  l.OOO 
warheads  would  require  the  elimination  of 
2,000  weapons— equivalent  to  virtually  the 
entire  existing  Minuteman  ICBM  arsenal. 
Reducing  the  number  of  ICBMs  from  1.000 
to  100  would  be  unwise  becau.se  it  would  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  the  ICBM  force 
unless  those  100  ICBMs  can  benefit  from 
additional  survivability  measures.  The  de- 
ployment of  100  new  BIB  bombers  with  a 
nominal  weapons  load  of  20-30  weapons 
each  would  require  the  elimination  of  4.000- 
6.000  warheads  or  bombs  from  the  U.S.  arse- 
nal. That  requirement  alone  would  elimi- 
nate the  entire  existing  strategic  bomber 
force  (carrying  approximately  2700  weap- 
ons) and  a  large  portion  of  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile carrying  submarine  force  If  the  recent 
Trident  submarine  modernization  program 
is  included.  a.ssuming  a  minimum  of  11  boats 
carrying  approximately  264  mi.ssile  launch- 
ers with  2112  warheads,  the  U.S.  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  older  weapons 
to  eliminate  to  permit  the  much  needed 
ICBM.  bomber,  and  submarine  moderniza- 
tion programs. 

The  Senate  authors  of  the  basic  "build- 
down  "  proposal  have  acknowledged  that 
they  are  prepared  to  .see  that  proposal  de- 
signed and  applied  flexibly— a  classification 
which  IS  fortunate,  given  the  analysis  pro- 
vided here,  and  given  the  qualifications 
placed  upon  the  idea  by  the  President  in  his 
letter  of  May  12th.  Nonetheless,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  basic  two-for-one  proposal, 
which  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  the 
focus  of  public  attention,  is  not  good  arms 
control.  One  must  question  the  wisdom  of 
.seeking  to  reduce  t)ie  number  of  U.S.  strate- 
gic launchers  to  464  (a.ssuming  deployment 
of  100  MX  ICBMs.  100  BIB  bombers,  and 


264    Trident    missiles)    from    the   (approxi- 
mately) 1951  launchers  now  existing. 

lo  place  such  limitations  upon  the  U.S. 
force  posture  could  actually  reduce  .stability. 
Placing  our  strategic  arsenal  in  such  a  limit- 
ed number  of  baskets"  will  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  unle.ss  extreme  concern  for  the  sur- 
vivability of  each  of  those  systems  is  mani- 
fested Con.sequently.  there  is  little  compat- 
ibilitv  between  the  basic  build-down  propos- 
al and  the  silo-basing  plan  for  MX  deploy- 
ment. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  strategic 
launchers  to  several  hundred  would  increase 
significantly    the    importance    of    verifying 
any    treaty    non-compliance.    SALT    agree- 
ments have  not  required  an  absolute  verifi- 
cation capability  given  the  likelihood  that 
marginal  treaty  non-compliance  would  not 
affect  the  strategic  balance.  However,  given 
a  very  limited  number  of  strategic  launch- 
ers,  even   marginal    treaty   non-compliance 
could  be  extremely  significant.  Severe  verfi- 
ciation  standards  would  be  mandated  by  a 
"build-down"   arms  control   agreement:   the 
more  radical  the  reductions,  the  more  rigor- 
ous would  be  the  verification  requirements. 
This  IS  not  to  claim  that  an  exchange  of 
modernized  forces  for  older  forces  inherent 
ly  is  an  unreasonable  arms  control  proposal. 
However,  the  potential  problems  of  a  build- 
down  based  upon  exchanging  new  for  older 
warheads  must  be  recognized.  Such  an  arms 
control  measure  could  be  destabilizing  and 
virtually  impossible  to  verify  adequately.  It 
should   be   remembered   that   arms  control 
should,  as  a  priority,  reduce  the  probability 
of  war.  A  comprehensive  "two  for  one  build- 
down'   would  place  all  of  Americas  strategic 
weapons  in  too  few  baskels-with  the  likely 
effect  of  decreasing  the  stability  that  has 
resulted  from  distributing  deterrent   forces 
among  diverse  and  numerous  launchers. 

The  President  plainly  had  in  mind  reser- 
vations of  the  kind  described  above  when  he 
endorsed  not  the  idea  of  a  simple  two-for- 
one  "build-down.  "  but  rather  a  build-down 
that  would  be  "implemented  flexibly.  . 
with  reasonable  latitude  for  each  side."  Un- 
fortunately, while  such  reservations  are 
warranted,  they  will  make  a  seemingly 
simple  idea  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  5.  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  pursuit  of  a  suc- 
cessful build-down"  proposal  at  the 
START  negotiations  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined if  the  United  Stales  unilateral  "build- 
down"  which  is  already  underway  is  allowed 
to  continue.  We  strongly  urge  that  these 
unilateral  actions  be  suspended,  so  that  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  will  be  able  to  bar- 
gain from  a  position  of  strength. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  has 
almost  completed  the  unilateral  deactiva- 
tion of  292  strategic  missiles  and  bombers 
counted  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  including 
Polaris  SLBMs.  Titan  II  ICBMs.  and  B-52D 
bombers.  These  forces  carried  over  500  nu- 
clear warheads— or  over  one  third  of  exist- 
ing U.S.  nuclear  mcgatonnage.  Although 
these  forces  were  not  the  most  modern 
weapons  in  our  inventory,  their  gratuitous 
deactivation  has  precluded  the  chance  to 
demand  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Soviets  at 
the  START  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  this  unilateral  deactivation, 
the  Administrations  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  has  also  been  cut  back  unilat- 


erally by   at   least   46'-f.  mostly  because  ol 
MX  and  BIB  bomber  reductions. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Administra- 
tion has  announced  plans  to  deactivate  uni- 
laterallv  90  B-52  G  bombers  which  are  also 
among  the  forces  which  we  have  told  the 
Soviets  that  we  count  within  the  levels  of 
SALT  II,  In  addition,  we  understand  that 
there  are  plans  to  deactivate  unilaterally 
two  Poseidon  submarines  carrying  32 
SLBMs  in  order  to  continue  compliance 
with  the  expired  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive 
Weapons  agreement. 

This  propram  of  unilateral  deactivation  by 
the  United  States  surely  lifts  the  burden 
from  the  Soviets,  relieving  them  of  the  pres- 
sure to  submit  to  equal  restraint.  The  Soviet 
incentive  to  consumate  a  START  build- 
down  "  treaty  must  surely  diminish  when 
the  Soviets  can  just  sit  back  and  keep  build- 
ing up  their  forces,  while  watching  the 
United  States  unilaterally  disarm  even 
before  protracted  negotiations  get  .started. 

Thus  the  U.S.  unilateral  deactivation  un- 
dercuts the  Administration's  instructions  to 
our  negotiators  at  Geneva  lo  obtain  a 
build-down'  START  agreement,  since  the 
Soviets  perceive  that  the  U.S.  has  already 
guaranteed  a  "build-down  "  without  any  con- 
cessions from  their  side.  At  the  very  least, 
we  ought  to  maintain  our  oldest  forces,  if 
only  to  exchange  them  for  new  forces  under 
START. 

The  U.S.  unilateral  deactivation  is  particu- 
larlv  disturbing  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet 
record  of  violations  of  the  SALT  treaties. 
We  are  informed  that  even  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  chief  architect  of  detente  and 
SALT  IS  saving  that  the  Soviets  are  mas- 
sively cheating  on  SALT.  Why  should  we  de- 
activate under  SALT  when  the  Soviet  viola- 
lions  are  so  flagrant "'  The  Senate  has  unani- 
mously voted  to  request  that  you  urgently 
report  openlv  to  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  SALT  violations,  about  which 
you  have  recently  expressed  your  own  sen 
ous  concern  to  the  United  Nations.  Without 
such  a  report,  it  will  be  hard  to  support  the 
consensus  necessary  to  ratify  a  START  or 
INF  treaty. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  Please  send  lo  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible  a  study  of  how  the  U.S.  unilateral 
deactivations  contribute  to  or  derogate  from 
our   START   build-down    negotiating   lever- 

(2)  Please  expedite  your  urgently  needed. 
public  report  to  the  Senate  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations,  since  you  have  already  addressed 
the  United  Nations  on  this  subject  several 
times. 

(3)  Please  send  to  the  Senate  a  review  ol 
the  contributions  that  the  SALT  I  ABM 
treaty  makes  to  our  national  security,  in 
view"  of  liie  mounting  evidence  of  Soviet 
breakout  from  the  ABM  treaty  in  order  to 
establish  a  prohibited  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 
Jesse  Helms.  Jake  Gam.  John  P.  East, 
Don    Nickles.    Chuck    Grassley.    Chic 
Hecht.      Steve      Symms.      James      A. 
McClure.     Strom     Thurmond.     Paula 
Hawkins.      Malcolm      Wallop.      Orrin 
Hatch.  Roger  W.  Jepsen.  Rudy  Bosch- 
witz.   Jeremiah   Denton,   and   Alfonse 
DAmato. 
Mr.   McCLURE.   Mr.   President,   the 
Payne-Grav   article  provides  a   useful 
analysis  of  the   pitfalLs  of  the  build- 
down.    The    build-do-vvn    arms    control 
proposal  could  easily  result  in  the  can- 


cellation or  curtailment  of  all  U.S. 
.strategic  modernization  programs: 
MX.  Trident.  BIB.  AhCM.  and  even 
Pershing  II  and  GLCM.  The  letter  to 
the  President  suggests  that  the  ongo- 
ing U.S.  unilateral  strategic  build- 
down  provides  the  United  States  abso- 
lutely no  leverage  to  negotiate  a 
mutijal  builddown,  because  the  Soviets 
have  a  disincentive  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Soviets  are  already  violating  the  SALT 
II    Treaty's    fundamental    moderniza- 
tion con.straint:  Article  IV  prohibiting 
no    more    than    one    new-type    ICBM. 
But    a.«    I    have    been    arguing    since 
March    1983,    the    Soviets    have    been 
testing  two  new  type  ICBMs.  the  SS- 
X-24  and  the  SS-X-25.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  are  encrypting  the  telemetry 
signals  on  both  these  missiles  almost 
completely,  another  serious  SALT  II 
violation.  Thus  the  Soviets  are  already 
violating  the  mam  strategic  modern- 
ization  constraint    of  SALT   II.   Their 
SS-X-25  ICBM  entails  violation  of  at 
least  six  different  provisions.  In  SALT 
I.  the  Soviets  violated  or  circumvented 
the  article  II  moderniza'ion  constraint 
prohibiting     Soviet     replacement     of 
light     ICBM's     with     heavy     ICBM's. 
Their  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  replaced  the 
light  SS-11  ICBM  on  a  large  scale,  in 
violation  of  article  II. 

In  sum.  the  build-down  proposal  at- 
tempts to  constrain  strategic  modern- 
ization of  both  sides,  yet  the  Soviets 
violated  the  main  strategic  moderniza- 
tion constraints  of  SALT  I  and  II. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  is  unilat- 
erally building  down  itself. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR   PRINT-S.  2031 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  numbered 
S.  2031  introduced  by  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  needs  lo  have  a  reflection  of  the 
correct  title  thereon.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  star  print  of 
S  2031  to  reflect  the  correct  title. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obieciion.  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At    5:35    p.m..    a   message   from   the 

House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 

Mr.  Berrv.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 

announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
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No  rem  be, 


.V,s. 


tht  iuUuAint;  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
H  I^    ;  SSK   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Allen  H. 

H  K  JHo.t  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  President 
on  a  comprehensive  national  oceans  policy; 

H  \<  i!H5.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lui  t!;t  department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The   message   also   announced   that 

the  .Stjtaki  t  npijoints  Mr.  Kildee  as  a 
'■Tf  ![;  '\i'  conference  on  the  dis- 
1  i:m  \()tts  of  the  two  Houses  on 
iiiniKlmpnt   of  the   House  to  the 


.~~. 


Jf) 


■\U-\ 


rt  III 

;u;r 

tti.- 

biH 

aiui 

( 'i  irntiiiiriif 

1!»7K    :uul  ; 

Mlll-T    ■:<    ( 

NT  r    M .  ( ■ 

li;tn!iri'  ,i  r', 
rti- 

Mr 


ntitled    An  Act  to  amend 

i    the   Tribally    Controlled 

College  Assistance  Act  of 

'I  other  purposes,"  vice  Mr. 

tiiNrnia.  resigned. 
I  K  h.   Mr.  President,  a  par- 

.11-',   m^i'iiry. 

i'KfSHUNf,    OFFICER.    The 


McCl.UHt'.  Mr  President,  the 
bill  just  received  from  the  House  goes 
to  tht      t:'  III  1'    IS  that  correct? 

Tht     i'i;i-.si!)!NG    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 


UltDLlvS^  lt_ii:    iliURSDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  convene  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MAJORITY  AND  MI- 
NORITY LEADERS.  SPECIAL  ORDER  FOR  SENA- 
TOR DIXON.  AND  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
hour  of  convening  the  two  leaders  be 
recognized  under  the  standing  order: 
that  a  special  order  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  be  issued  in  favor  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  to  be 
followed  by  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  with  speeches 
therein  not  to  exceed  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Under  that  rule  and 
procedure  then.  Mr.  President,  would  I 
be  correct  in  stating  that  at  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning  there  would  be  a 
quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  with  re- 
spect to  the  cloture  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1715? 

The  PRESIULNU  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  acting  majority 
leader  propose  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  then  run  right  up  to 
the  expiration  of  the  first  hour? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  our  hope 
that  if  morning  business  can  be  done 
expeditiously,  we  might  then  be  able 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  move 
to  the  intelligence  bill  if  that  matter 
has  then  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  It 
would  also  be  our  hope,  in  that  event, 
that  we  might  be  able  to  extend  the 
period  before  the  cloture  vote,  again 
by  unanimous  consent,  which  would 
be  cleared  at  that  time,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  leader. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  this  evening.  I  will 
ask  if  the  minority  leader  has  any  fur- 
ther business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader.  I  appreciate  his  kind  offer.  I 
have  no  further  business  to  suggest. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL   lUMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:36  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday.  November  3.  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 
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I  ht    Hou.-t    mi-!  al   !•>  a  ni, 

lilt  Cliaplai:!  R>\  James  David 
Pnrd,  U.U..  offered  the  following 
j)rayer: 

.-Mmighty  God.  in  whom  we  trust 
ai.d  from  whom  we  receive  strength, 
look  'a;'!.  favor  upon  tht  work  of  Your 
p,  iii,i.  ih\t'  power  -vKheii  wt-  art  weak 
and  [Mirpose  when  we  need  direction. 
In  a:i  ihitsK's  be  our  constant  guide  and 
pre-,  tire  that  Yi'ur  lo\e  will  attend  lis 
,n  'ime.s  of  .strife  or  uncertainly,  iii 
rr.diiit  iits  of  sadness  and  want,  in  times 
ol  joy  and  celebration.  In  all  the  sea- 
sons "of  life.  O  gracious  God.  watch 
,,-er  us  and  give  us  Your  blessinp. 
Amen. 


l\,v  SPEAKLK,  Ihe  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
.Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr  H.AH'TNI-:TT  Mr  -Sp.  aker,  pur- 
oian'  :<■  I  ia.,-t  1,  r;il>  I.  1  (i.niand  a 
\ote  on  agreeing  to  the  S()' akf  r  s  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

In-  .-^PI- AKFH  The  question  is  on 
[he  Ctiair  .>  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taki  p.  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  thf  ayes  ap- 
pt-ared  to  have  it. 

Mr  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
,,t;i.<!  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  (juorum  is  not  present  aiui  make  the 
point    of  order  that    a  quoriitr.    i,-   tint 

priMi:' 

111.   .SPF  AKl-H    Evidently  a  quorum 

;-  uni  jiri  s-iit 

I  lie  Sert.;eant  at  Arir..-  -aH:  notify 
;,b~t  lit  Members. 

I'he  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  376.  nays 
1^7.  answered  •present"  4,  not  voting 
26.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  440] 


Arkerman 

Addabbo 

.Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iNC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnes 

BartU'U 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 


YEAS-376 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 


Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 


Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  t  ALi 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  (ID 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  ( TN ) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

GradLson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 


Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

L.agomarsino 

Lanlos 

Lalta 

Ijeach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingslon 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Ijong  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

IjOU 

Ixjwery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungrcn 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

MiiZ2,oli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinncy 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 


idt 


Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  t  a 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pal  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Ro.se 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 
•  Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Tauke 

Whiiehurst 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tauzin 

Whitley 

Smith.  Denny 

Taylor 

Whittaker 

Smith,  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whilten 

Snowe 

Thomas  (GA) 

Williams  (OH) 

Snyder 

Torres 

Winn 

Solarz 

Torricelli 

Wirth 

Solomon 

Towns 

Wise 

Spence 

Traxler 

Wolf 

Spratt 

Udall 

Wolpe 

Staggers 

Valentine 

Wortley 

Stangeland 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Stark 

Vandergriff 

Wyden 

Stenholm 

Vento 

Wylie 

Stokes 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Stratton 

Vucanovich 

Yatron 

Studds 

Walgren 

Young (FL) 

Stump 

Wat  kins 

Young  (MO) 

Sundquist 

Waxman 

Zablocki 

Swift 

Weaver 

Zschau 

Synar 

Weber 

Tall  on 

Weiss 

NAYS-27 

Beilenson 

Emerson 

Lipinski 

Clay 

Evans (lA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Coughlin 

Fields 

Roberts 

Daschle 

Forsylhe 

Roemer 

Dickinson 

Gejdenson 

Sabo 

Dorgan 

Goodling 

Schroeder 

Durbin 

Guarini 

Sikorski 

Eckart 

Harkin 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Keller 

Young (AK) 

PRESENT- 

4 

Dymally 

Ottinger 

Oberstar 

St  Germain 

NOT  VOTING 

-26 

AuCoin 

Hayes 

Pritchard 

Barnard 

Heftel 

Ridge 

Biaggi 

Jacobs 

Schneider 

Conable 

Jones  (NCi 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Smith  (FL) 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Wheal 

Crockett 

Mitchell 

Williams  (MT) 

Dingell 

Neal 

Wilson 

Ford  (MI) 

Pepper 

Mr,  BEILENSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  'nay." 


n  1010 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


□  1020 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


J  Ih 

This  "liulkt 
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PKKMIS.SION  F'dlJ  COMMITTEE 
ON  AF-fMPI)  SfjniCKS  I'O  SIT 
TODAY  ntHINC.         5  MINUTE 

RULE 

Mr.  MON KiOMKiiV.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimuus  consent  that  the 
Committf*'  on  Armrd  Services  be  per- 
mitted to  ^i!  toclav  during  proceedings 
under  'In   =>  minute  rule. 

Thi  rt  q  11  St  ha-s  been  cleared  with 
t  h'-  niiiinn!  •. 

n;i    spt.'.-XKI-H     I.i  there  objection 
'       !'    It  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi,',.-.L...ippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


VETF:KA.\S  ADMINi.-  IRATION 

Hi-:Ai.rii     !■[<()(.!•;  A^'s     amknd- 

Mr  M(  >.\  i  ( ><  '.M  1  RY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  <t.->k  uiianiiiiuu.^  vuiksent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2920) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  and  extend  certain  health- 
care programs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  la)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Health  Care  and  Programs  Improve- 
ment Act  0/1983". 

(bl  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  I-  VETERANS  ADMIMSTRA TION 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

ADULT  DA  Y  HEALTH-VARE  SER  VICES 

Sec.  lot.  la)  Section  620  is  amended— 

11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  catchline  a 
semicolon  and  "adult  day  health  care  pilot 
program": 

12)  in  subsection  la),  by  striking  out  "the 
jurisdiction"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  direct  jurisdiction  ": 

13)  in  subsection  ib).  by  inserting  "or 
adult  day  health  care"  ajter  "nursing  home 
care": 

14)1  A)  by  redesignating  subsection  le)  as 
subsection  if),  and  inserting  "ID"  before 
"For":  and 

IB)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  if) 
las  so  redesignated)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"12)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  adult  day  health  care'  means  health 
and  social  services  furnished  to  individuals 
in  congregate  settings  during  daytime  hours 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  individuals 
to  reside  m  supportive  home  environments 
rather  than  in  nursing  home  care  facilities. 
Such  health  and  social  set^ices  may  include 
medical  services  furnished  on  an  outpatient 
or  ambulatory  basis,  midday  meals,  and 
transporlatiori,  including  transportation  be- 
tween home  and  the  facility  providing  such 
health  and  social  services.  ":  and 


IS)  by  inserting  after  subsection  id)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"ie)il)iA)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B> 
and  IC>  of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor may  conduct  a  pilot  program  of  adult 
day  health  care  under  which  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  the  case  of  a  veteran  described  in 
paragraph  il)  of  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion who  is  eligible  for  transfer  pursuant  to 
such  subsection,  may  transfer  such  i-eteran 
for  the  purpose  of  such  veteran  being  fur- 
nished such  care,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  to  any  public  or  private  facil- 
ity not  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  which  furnishes  such  care. 
Such  care  may  not  be  furnished  under  this 
paragraph  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Stales  for  more  than  6  months  in  the  aggre- 
gate in  connection  with  any  one  transfer, 
except  It'  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  whose  hos- 
pitalization was  primarily  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  or  ni)  where  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  a  longer  period  is 
warranted  in  the  case  of  any  other  veteran. 

"iB)ii>  The  terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  subsections  ib)  and  id  of  this  section  ap- 
plicable ID  to  the  transfer  or  admission  of 
veterans  to  institutions  for  nursing  home 
care  under  this  section,  and  ill)  to  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  such  care,  respectively, 
shall  apply  to  the  furnishing  of  adult  day 
health  care  under  this  subsection. 

"Hii  The  authorities  provided  in  the  final 
sentence  of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  and 
m  the  first  two  sentences  of  subsection  id)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  furnishing  nurs- 
ing home  care  to  certain  veterans  shall  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  adult  day  health  care  to  such  vet- 
erans under  this  subsection. 

"lO  Adult  day  health  care  may  be  fur- 
nished to  a  veteran  under  this  subsection 
only  if  the  Administrator  detej^imcs  that 
the  cost  per  week  of  such  care  will  be  less 
than  the  lesser  of  the  cost  per  week  of  fur- 
nishing such  veteran  nursing  home  care 
under  this  section  or  the  cost  per  week  of 
furnishing  such  veteran  nursing  home  care 
m  a  facility  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator. 

"12)  In  exchange  for  the  United  States 
being  relieved  from  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
expenses  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  il)  of  this 
subsection  to  a  facility  providing  care  to  an 
eligible  veteran  under  such  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  may.  pursuant  to  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement  with  such  facility,  provide 
such  facility  with  inktnd  assistance  through 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resources.  In  any  such  contractual  arrange- 
ment, the  Administrator  may  agree  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  for  utilization  solely  m 
the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health  care  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  such  as- 
sistance is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  that,  under  such  arrange- 
ment, the  United  States  will  be  relieved  from 
paying. 

"13/  The  Administrator  may.  as  part  of  the 
pilot  program  under  paragraph  II)  of  this 
subsection,  establish  and  conduct  at  each  of 
four  geographically  dispersed  hospital  or 
outpatient  facilities  over  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  direct  jurisdiction  a  program  of 
adult  day  health  care  for  veterans  who  are 
eligible  for  such  care  under  paragraph  11)  of 
this  subsection. 

"14)  To  the  extent  that  the  pilot  program 
authomed  by  this 'subsection  is  carried  out. 
the  Administrator— 

"lAi  shall  plan  and  conduct  such  program 
and  a  study  thereof  so  as  to  provide  for  the 


assessment  and  demonstration  of  li)  any 
medical  efficacy  and  costeffectiveness  of  fur- 
nishing adult  day  health  care  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  nursing  home  care,  and  Hi)  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
providing  such  care  through  facilities  not 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  facilities  that  are  under  such  ju- 
risdiction: and 

"IB)  may  not  furnish  adult  day  health 
care  under  this  subsection  after  September 
30.  1987. 

"IS)  In  the  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986 
as  required  by  section  214  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  include  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  subsection.  Not  later  than  December  1, 
1986.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
report  containing— 

'"lA)  the  results  of  any  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  I4)IA>  of  this  subsection: 
and 

"IB)  any  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate. ". 

ibi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  620  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care:  adult 
day  health  care  pilot  pro- 
gram. ■'. 

VIETNAM-ERA    VETERAN.^  '  READJUSTMENT  ISSUES 

Sec.  102.  Section  612A  is  amended— 

11)  m  subsection  la),  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1984"  and  inserting  iii  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1985": 

12)  in  subsection  ig)il)— 

lA)  by  sinking  out  September  30.  1984" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1985  ":  and 

iB>  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1984  "  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1985": 
and 

13)  in  subsection  Ig)i2)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  '"April  1.  1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1984": 

IB)  by  sinking  out  "on"  after  "report  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "containing  lA)  a 
description  of":  and 

IC)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "and  iB)  the  Administrator"s  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  readjustment 
counseling  senices  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section  in  helping  to  meet  the  readjust- 
ment needs  of  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  dunng  the  Vietnam  era.  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  identification  and  treatment 
of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder'". 

Sec.  103.  la)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  shall  design  and  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  prevalence,  inci- 
dence, and  effects  of  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  and  related  problems  in  readjusting 
to  civilian  life  among  veterans  who  sensed 
on  active  duty  dunng  the  Vietnam  era.  with 
particular  emphasis  on  those  who  have  sen^- 
ice-connected  disabilities  and  those  who 
sensed  m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations 
and  with  specific  reference  to  women  veter- 
ans. 

Ib)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1985.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  subsection  la). 
Such  report  shall  contain  11)  a  description 
of  the  results  of  the  study.   i2)  information 


regarding  the  capability  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  treatment  to  the 
number  of  veterans  identified  in  such  study 
as  suffenng  from  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order and  related  readjustment  problems.  13) 
a  descnption  of  the  policy  and  procedures  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
providing  disability  compensation  for  such 
disorder  and  problems.  14)  a  descnption  of 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  attempt  to  coordinate  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  and  compensation 
programs  with  respect  to  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder,  and  IS)  such  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  or  legislative 
action  or  both,  as  the  Administrator  consid- 
ers appropnate  in  light  of  the  study  results, 
ic)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "veteran'".         ""service-connected", 

"active  duty",  and  "Vietnam  era"  shall  have 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  101  I2). 
116).  121).  and  129).  respectively,  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTHCARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  104.  la)  Section  601<6)iA)ii)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Hn  the  case  of  a  person  oth- 
erwise receiving  care  or  services  under  this 
chapter)  preventive  health-care  services  as 
defined  m  section  662  of  this  title"  after 
"podiatnc  sendees". 

lb)  Section  661  is  amended— 

ID  by  sinking  out  "under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  attempt  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  order  to  help": 

12)  by  inserting  after  "certain"  the  first 
place  It  appears  "veterans  otherwise  being 
furnished  care  or  services  under  this  chap- 
ter, including": 

13)  by  striking  out  "for  certain"  the  second 
place  it  appears:  and 

14)  by  striking  out  "treatment"  arid  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "care  or  services". 

Ic)  Section  663  is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  la)ll)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  ""may"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "shall,  during  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988.  ": 

IB)  by  inserting  "otherwise  being  .tur- 
mshed  care  or  sendees  under  this  chapter  " 
after  "title  ":  ,..         . 

IC)  by  sinking  out  "and  treatment  ana 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or services'":  and 

ID)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  .following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Administrator 
may  furnish  such  preventive  health-care 
sen-ices  to  any  other  veteran  descnbed  in 
section  612if)i2)  of  this  title. "': 

12)  by  striking  out  subsection  lb)  and  re- 
designating subsections  ic)  and  Id)  as  sub- 
sections lb)  and  Ic).  respectively:  and 

13)  in  subsection  ic)  las  so  redesignated), 
by  sinking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988".  ^      . 

Id)  Section  664  is  amended  by  inserting 
■■for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  through  1988" 
after  "Congress". 

chiropractic  ser  vices 
Sec  105.  la)il)  Section  601  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■19)  The  term  chiropractic  services 
means  the  manual  manipulation  of  the 
spine  performed  by  a  chiropractor  I  who  is 
licensed  as  such  by  the  State  in  which  he  or 
she  performs  such  services  and  who  meets 
the  uniform  minimum  standards  promul- 
gated for  chiropractors  under  section 
1861ir)l5)  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  I42 
U  S.C.  1395xlr)l5)))  to  correct  a  subluxation 
of  the  spine.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 


grapn.  sucn  ttrm  uot.s  not  include  physical 
examinations,  laboratory  tests,  radiologic 
sendees,  or  other  tests  or  senices  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  excluded.  ". 
12)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  17  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section 


■■S630.  <  hiruprarlic  serviceii 

-la)  The  Administrator  shall,  under  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, reimburse  a  veteran  eligible  for  medi- 
cal senices  under  this  chapter  for  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  chiropractic  sen'ices  for 
which  such  veteran  has  made  payment,  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  reimbursement  make  pay- 
ment of  the  reasonable  charge  for  such 
chiropractic  sennces  directly  to  the  chiro- 
practor who  furnished  such  senices.  if— 

"ID  such  chiropractic  services  were  for  the 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  neuromus- 
culoskeletal  condition  of  the  spine. 

■■12)  the  veteran  is  a  veteran  who  has  been 
furnished  hospital  care  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  a  neuromusculoskeletal 
condition  of  the  spine  within  a  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  provision  of  such  chiro- 
practic services,  or 

■■13)  the  veteran  is  a  veteran  descnbed  in 
section  612if)i2)  of  this  title  who  has  been 
furnished  hospital  care  or  medical  sennces 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  neuro- 
musculoskeletal condition  of  the  spine,  to 
the  extent  that  such  veteran  is  not  entitled 
to  such  chiropractic  services  or  reimburse- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  such  senices  under 
an  insurance  policy  or  contract,  medical  or 
hospital  sen^ice  agreement,  membership  or 
subscription  contract,  or  similar  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  providing,  paying 
for.  or  reimbursing  expenses  for  such  sen-- 

ices 

■■lb)il)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  public  and  nonprof- 
it private  organizations  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  that  provide  re- 
imbursement for  chiropractic  senices.  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  reasonable  charges  for 
such  senices.  which  schedule  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  reasonable  charges  allowed 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act 
142  U.S.C.  ch.  7).  ,^     .. 

■■12)  The  amount  payable  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  chiropractic  sendees  furnished 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $400  m 
any  12-month  period  in  the  case  of  any  vet- 

■■Ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  total  expenditures  for  chiroprac- 
tic sen-ices  reimbursed  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
and  no  reimbursement  or  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  section  .for  chiropractic 
sen-iccs      furnished     after     September     30. 

1987  " 

13)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  629 
the  following  new  item: 
"630.  Chiropractic  sennces.". 

lb)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1984,  ana 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  of  the 
next  3  years  thereafter,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
a  report  on  the  use  made  of  the  authonty 
provided  for  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  la)  of  this  section.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  specification  of- 

111  the  number  of  requests  by  eligible  veter- 
ans for  reimbursement  or  payment  for  chiro- 
practic sen-ices  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is  submit- 
ted  under  section   630  of  title   38.    United 


States  Code  'as  added  by  subsection  laid)  of 
this  section),  and  the  number  of  such  veter- 
ans who  made  such  requests: 

12)  the  number  of  reimbursements  or  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  under  such  section  m  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  number  of  veterans  to  or 
for  whom  such  reimbursements  or  payments 
were  made:  and 

13)  the  total  amounts  of  expenditures  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
such  reimbursements  and  payments  under 
such  section  in  such  fiscal  year. 

community  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

Sec.  106.  la)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  17 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■■i)S30A.  Transfers  for  community  renidential  eart 
-la)  Subject  to  the  tenns  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  section  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  assist  a  veteran 
to  whom  the  Administrator  is  furnishing 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care 
or  medical  services  on  an  outpatient  basis 
or  has  furnished  such  care  or  services  withm 
the  preceding  12  months  and  for  whom 
placement  in  a  community  residential-care 
facility  is  appropriate  by  referring  such  vet- 
eran for  and  aiding  such  veteran  in  obtain- 
ing placement  in  such  a  facility. 

"■lb)lD  The  Administrator  may  not  pro- 
vide assistance  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  community  resi- 
dential-care facility  unless  the  Administra- 
tor has  approved  such  facility  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  I2)  of  this  subsection. 

"121  The  Administrator's  approval  of  such 
a  facility  under  paragraph  ID  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  the  Administrator's 
determination,  after  inspection  of  such  fa- 
cility, that  such  facility  meets  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  section.  Such  standards  shall  include: 

■■lA)  health  and  safety  cnteria.  including 
a  requirement  of  compliance  with  applica- 
ble State  laws  and  local  ordinances  relating 
to  health  and  safety: 

■■IB)  a  requirement  that  the  costs  charged 
for  care  by  a  community  residential-care  fa- 
cility be  reasonable,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  giving  consideration  to  such 
factors  as  li)  the  level  of  care,  supen-ision. 
and  other  services  to  be  provided.  Hi)  the 
cost  of  goods  and  sen-ices  in  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  the  facility  is  located,  and 
Hii)  comparability  with  other  facilities  m 
such  area  providing  similar  sen-ices: 

■■ICI  criteria  for  determining  the  resources 
that  a  community  residential-care  facility 
needs  in  order  to  provide  an  appropnate 
level  of  sennces  to  veterans:  and 

■ID)  such  other  critena  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  appropnate  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  veterans  placed  in  community 
residential-care  facilities  under  this  section. 
■13)  Payment  of  the  charges  .for  any  care 
or  services  provided  to  a  veteran  whom  the 
Administrator  has  referred  to  a  community 
residential-care  facility  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

■■lc)il)  The  Administrator  shall  proiiae 
for  periodic  inspection  of  community  resi- 
dential-care  facilities  to  determine  contin- 
ued compliance  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  section. 
Such  standards  and  any  report  of  inspection 
of  such  facilities  under  subsection  ib)i2)  of 
this  section  or  under  this  subsection  made 
by  or  for  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  be  made  available  to  all  Fed- 
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eral.  State,  and  local  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  licensing  or  otherwise 
regulating  or  itispectmg  such  facilities. 

"(21  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  a  facility  is  not  m  compliance  with 
such  standards,  the  Administrator,  m  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  section— 

"lAl  shall  cease  to  refer  veterans  to  such 
facility:  and 

'IB>  may.  with  the  permission  of  the  veter- 
an or  the  person  or  entity  authorized  by  law 
to  give  permission  on  behalf  of  the  veteran, 
assist  in  removing  a  veteran  from  such  fa- 
cility. 

Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph  shall  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  and.  upon  request  made  on  behalf  of 
such  facility,  a  hearing  before  any  action 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  is  taken. 

"(di  The  Administrator  shall  prescnl>e  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(el  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'community  residential-care  facility' 
means  a  residential  facility  that  provides,  at 
a  minimum,  room  and  board  ajid  such  lim- 
ited personal  care  for  and  supervision  of 
residents  as  the  Administrator  determines, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  section,  are  necessary  for  such 
resident's  health,  sajety.  and  welfare.  ". 

(b/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  630  the  following 
new  Item: 

"630A.  Transfers  for  community  residential 
care. ". 

STATE  HOME  PER  DIEM  INCREASE 

Sec.  107.  (ai  Section  64l(a>  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "S6.3S".  "S12.10".  and  "S13.25" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7.30". 
"S13.95'.  and  "SIS. 25".  respectively. 

(bldl  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(21.  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (ai 
shall  take  effect  on  April  t.  1984. 

(21  With  respect  to  months  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1984.  such  amendments  shall  take 
effect  only  if  adequate  funds  are  specifically 
provided  for  such  purpose  m  an  appropria- 
tions Act. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Sec.  108.  (al  Section  601(4l(Cl(vl  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1984". 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  1.  1983.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  CoTiimittees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  a  report  containing  the  plans  of 
the  Administrator,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
for  meeting  the  healthcare  needs  of  veterans 
(as  defined  m  section  101(21  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code)  m  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  m  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  are  eligible  for  health  care  under  chap- 
ter 17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  and. 
most  particularly,  the  health-care  needs  of 
veterans  (as  so  defined!  m  that  population 
whose  disabilities  are  service-connected  (as 
defined  m  section  101(161  of  such  title  I. 
Such  report  shall  (II  lake  into  account  the 
report  by  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  entitled  "Report 
of  Special  Audit.  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  and  Regional  Office  Center.  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico  (Report  No.  3R2  AOS 
0431 '.  dated  February  22.  1983.  and  (2i  m 
elude,  with  respect  lo  each  construction 
project  (if  anyi  that  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends m  such  plans  atid  .for  which  a  pro- 
spectus   would    be    required    under   section 


S004(bl  of  such  title  if  such  project  were  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  by  the  President  or  the 
Administrator,  a  prospectus  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  such  section. 

RESOURCE  realignment 

Sec.  109.  (al  Section  UKci  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(SKAl  In  order  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  limitation  in  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Veterans"  Health  Care  and 
Programs  Improvement  Act  of  1983  on  cer- 
tain obligations  under  this  section  m  fiscal 
year  1984.  the  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  be  effective  on  October  t.  1983.  restrict- 
ing, to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  such 
compliance,  the  making  of  payments  under 
this  section  to  persons  other  than  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  this  title  for  or  in 
connection  with  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

"(Bi  The  substantive  provisions  so  re 
striding  such  payments  may  be  continued 
m  effect  m  regulations  ajter  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  "'. 

(bl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  subject  to  subsection  (ei,  not 
more  than  S71.209.000  may  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1984  from  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration medical  care  account  (hereinafter  m 
this  section  referred  to  as  "the  account"!  for 
payments  under  section  111  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(cl'll  Of  the  funds  thai  are  appropriated 
to  the  account  .for  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  direct  that  a  total  of  not 
less  than  S20.000.000  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1984  .for— 

(Al  the  provision  of  nursing  home  care 
and  adult  day  health  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans under  section  620  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Acll.  and 

(Bl  the  provision  of  preventive  health-care 
services  (as  defined  in  section  662  of  such 
titlei  under  sections  610  and  612  and  sub- 
chapter VII  of  chapter  17  of  such  title  (as 
amended  by  section  104  of  this  Acti. 
over  and  above  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  for  such  care  and 
sendees  in  the  President"s  budget  transmit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  (hereinafter  m  this  sec- 
tion referred  lo  as  "the  Presidents  budget"!, 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  so  directing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  allocate  such  total  of  not 
less  than  $20,000,000  so  as  to  make  available 
for  such  care  or  senices  under  each  such 
section  and  under  such  subchapter  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  such  total. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  during  fiscal  year  1984 
the  Administrator  estimates  that  obligations 
in  such  year  from  the  account  .for  payments 
under  section  HI  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  will  be  an  amount  less  than 
$71,209,000,  the  Administrator  shall  direct 
that  such  amount  be  obligated,  as  specified 
by  the  Administrator,  for  care  described  in 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1).  sendees  de- 
scribed m  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  or 
otherwise  authorized  activities  that  are  con- 
ducted by  facilities  over  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  direct  jurisdiction  and  that  are 
designed  to  avoid  the  need  .for.  or  to  shorten 
the  periods  of,  the  institutionalization  of 
veterans,  or  a  combination  of  such  care, 
services,  and  activities. 

(31  Not  later  than  September  15,  1983,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as    "the  Commit- 


tees"!   a     report    containing    information 
specifying— 

(A)  the  total  amount  that  the  Administra- 
tor estimates  will  be  obligated  m  fiscal  year 
1984  from  the  account  .for  such  payments 
(taking  into  account  the  effect  of  the  regula- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (SKA)  of  sec- 
tion llKei  of  such  title  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (am: 

(Bl  the  amounts  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  care  and  seriices  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (11  under  each  section 
and  subchapter  there  specified:  and 

(Ci  the  amounts  of  the  portion  of  the  total, 
over  and  al}ovc  amounts  so  requested  to  be 
appropriated,  that  the  Administrator  has  di- 
rected be  made  available  for  obligation  for 
such  care  and  senices  under  each  such  sec- 
tion and  subchapter  and  the  justification 
for  each  such  amount. 

(4)  On  the  same  day  that  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  transmitted, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees a  report  containing  information  (Al 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  .fiscal  year 
1984.  as  lo  the  amounts  of  the  portion  of 
such  total  that  have  been  or  arc  estimated  to 
be  obligated  for  such  care  and  services  obli- 
gated under  each  such  section  and  subchap- 
ter, and  (Bl  specifying  di  any  revisions  that 
the  Administrator  has  made,  since  submit- 
ting the  report  required  by  paragraph  (31,  in 
the  amounts  of  the  portions  of  such  total 
that  the  Administrator  has  directed  to  be 
made  available  for  obligation  under  each 
such  section  and  subchapter,  and  (iil  the 
justification  for  any  such  revisions. 

(did)  Not  later  than  August  1.  1984.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  report  containing,  with  re- 
spect to  each  category  of  care  and  services 
described  in  subsection  (ddi— 

(A)(1)  information,  for  each  month  of 
fiscal  year  1984  for  which  such  information 
IS  then  available,  as  to  the  amounts  obligat- 
ed and  the  amounts  by  which  such  obliga- 
tion have  exceeded  one-twelfth  of  the 
amounts  requested  to  be  appropriated  m  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
(HI  taking  into  account  the  information 
provided  pursuant  to  subclause  (il.  the 
amounts  that  the  Administrator  estimates 
have  been  or  will  be  obligated  m  each  re- 
maining month  of  fiscal  year  1984  and  the 
amounts  by  which  such  estimated  amounts 
will  exceed  such  one-twelfth:  and 

(B)  the  justification  for  the  Administra- 
tor's estimates  of  the  amounts  that  will  be 
obligated  in  each  such  category  in  .fiscal 
year  1984. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  1.  1984.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  a  report  containing— 

(Al  the  results  of  an  analysis  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  conducted  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  of  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (ir.and 

(Bl  the  Comptroller  General's  determina- 
tion whether,  on  the  basis  of  such  analysis, 
the  total  obligations,  for  care  and  services 
described  in  subsection  (c)(1)  in  fiscal  year 
1984  call  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  by 
a  total  of  $20,000,000  or  more  the  amount  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  for  such  care  and 
sen'ices  m  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(31  If  the  Comptroller  General's  determi- 
nation under  paragraph  (21  is  that  the 
amount  by  which  such  total  obligations  will 
exceed  the  amount  so  requested  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  care  and  senices  in  fiscal 


year  1984  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  $20  000  000  or  more,  subparagraph  (Bl  of 
section  111(e)(5)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  lose 
effect  on  September  30,  1984.  as  if  repealed 
by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(eld I   If  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  determines,  pursuant  lo  para- 
graph (21    that  the  enactment  of  any  law  or 
any  action  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
.Management    and    Budget    in    connection 
llxerewith  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator, based  on  the  annual  rate  of  ap- 
propnations  that  have  been  made  to  the  ac- 
count for  fiscal  year  1984  as  of  the  date  of 
such  enactment,  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)(1)  without  causing  to 
be  diverted  funds  that  have  been  appropn- 
ated   to   the  account   and   intended   by  the 
Congress  to  be  obligated  for  a  purpose  other 
than  payments  under  section  HI  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  then  on  the  forty-sixth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
law   the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (al 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection   (bl  shall 
lose  effect  as  if  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. ,       ,,  , 
"   (21  Not  later  than  45  days  a.ftcr  the  enact- 
ment of  each  law  making  appropriations  to 
the  account  for  fiscal  year  1984  or  m  any 
way  restncting  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  ac- 
count for  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Comptroller 
General   after  consulting  with  the  Adminis- 
trator   shall   submit    lo    the   Committees   a 
report  containing  the  Comptroller  Generals 
determination    whether   such    law   of  such 
action  so  makes  such  compliance  impossi- 
ble 

(fl  Not  later  than  the  date  on  which  the 
Presidents    budget  for  fiscal   year   1986   is 
transmitted,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  a   report  containing  (11 
infonnation  as  to  the  amounts  actually  obli- 
gated m  fiscal  year  1984  (Ai  from  the  ac- 
count for  payments   under  section   111   of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  (Bifor  each  cat- 
egory of  care  and  services  descnbed  m  sub- 
section    (eld),     and     (C)    any    additional 
amounts  obligated  pursuant   to  subsection 
(c)(2l  and  the  purpo.^cs  for  which  they  were 
spent  and  (21  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  any  significant  differences  between  such 
actual  obligations  and  the  amounts  of  such 
expenditures  during  such  .fiscal  year  as  esti- 
mated pursuant  to  subsection  (did). 
TITLE     II-PROVISIONS     TO     IMPROVE 
THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION 
OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
Sec  201.  Section  4104  is  amended- 
111    in    paragraph    (21.    by    striking    out 
"physical  therapists.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (21.  by  striking  out    bac- 

teriologists"  and   inserting   in    lieu   thereof 

"microbiologists":  ,     ,  ,^         j     , 

(31  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  (21  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

semicolon:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

paragraph: 

"(3)    Certified    or    registered    respiratory 
therapists,  licensed  physical  therapists,  and 
licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses.'. 
Sec  202.  (a)  Section  4105(ai  is  amended- 
(II  in  clause  d>.  by  striking  out    "Physi- 
cians" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Physi- 
cian': „,        .  ,„. 
(21  by  striking  out  clauses  (81  and  (91, 
(31  by  redesignating  clause  (lOi  as  clause 

18);  and 
141  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

clause:  .  ^  t 

"(91   Physician   assistant,    eipanded-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliary,  certified  or  registered 


respiratory  therapist,  licensed  physical  ther- 
apist, licensed  practical  or  vocational  riurse, 
occupational  therapist,  dietitian,  microbi- 
ologist, chemist,  biostatistician.  medical 
technologist,  dental  technologist,  or  other 
position  — 

"have  such  medical,  dental,  scientific,  or 
technical  qualifications  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe.  ". 

(bl  Section  4105(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  beginning  with  "as  physician" 
through  "auxiliary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  a  position  listed  in  section 
4104(1)  of  this  title". 

Sec  203.  (al  Section  4106  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
may  use  (Al  the  authonty  in  subsection  (al 
of  this  section  to  establish  the  qualifications 
for  and,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  appoint  indniduals  to  positions 
listed  in  section  4104(31,  and  (Bl  the  author- 
ity in  subsection  (cl  of  this  section  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  Veterans 
Administration  employees  sen-mg  m  such 
positions.  .       . 

"(21  In  using  such  authority  to  appoint  in- 
dividuals to  .such  positions,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  apply  the  principles  of  preference 
for  the  hinng  of  veterans  and  other  persons 
established  in  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  ". 

(bldl  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  publish  m  the  Federal 
Register,  for  public  review  and  comment  .for 
a  penod  of  not  less  than  30  days,  proposed 
regulations  for  the  continued  implementa- 
tion of  paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  4106  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (al). 

(21  Not  later  than  180  days  a.fter  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
final  regulations  for  such  implementation. 
Sec.  204.  Section  4107  is  amended— 
(II  m  subsection  (fl— 

(Al  by  sinking  out  the  comma  after  "regu- 
lations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dl": 

and  .    . 

(Bl  by  inserting  before  the  penod  a 
comma  and  "and  (21  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  when  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  it  to  be  necessary  m  order 
to  obtain  or  retain  the  services  of  certified 
or  registered  respiratory  therapists,  licensed 
physical  therapists,  or  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  the  Administrator  inay. 
on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographic 
basis  pay  persons  employed  in  such  posi- 
tions additional  pay  on  the  same  basis  as 
provided  for  nurses  m  subsection  (el  of  this 
section":  and 
(21  by  amending  subsection  (gi— 
(A)  by  amending  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(11  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  of  individuals  employed  in  positions 
listed  in  paragraphs  dl  and  (3)  of  section 
4104  of  this  title:  or" 

(Bl  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  by  insert- 
ing "and  licensed  physical  therapists"  after 
""anesthetists":  and 

(Cl  by  amending  paragraph  (4i  by  insert- 
ing  "With    respect   to  health-care  personnel 
described  m  clause  (Bl  of  such  paragraph 
after  ""subsection". 

Sec  205.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4110(al  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
majority  of  employees  on  a  disciplinary 
board  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  catego- 
ry of  position  as  the  employee  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  charges. ". 


Sec.  206.  Section  4111  is  amended - 
(11  by  inserting  "(al"  before  "'There": 
(21  in  subsection  (al  (as  so  designated  by 
clause  dl).  by  striking  out    "paragraph  dl" 
and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof  "paragraphs 
dl  and  (3>":  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■"(bl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  may.  a.fter  consid- 
ering an  individuals  existing  pay.  higher  or 
unique  qualifications,  or  the  special  needs 
of  the  Veterans"  Administration,  appoint  an 
individual  lo  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  providing  direct 
patient-care  services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient-services  at  a  rate  above  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade.  ". 

Sec.  207.  (uidi  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1984.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  submit  a  joint  report  to 
the  Committees  on   Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House   of  Representatives   and    the  Senate 
(hereinafter  in   this  section    referred   to   as 
'"the  Committees"'!  regarding  the  status  of  ef- 
forts   to    carry    out    the    recommendations 
made  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  pursuant  to  section  117  of 
Public  Law  96-330   entitled   "Study  of  the 
Feasibility  and  Desirability  of  Converting 
Selected  Health  Care  Occupations  to  title  38. 
United  States  Code"  and  transmitted  to  the 
Committees  on  September  1.  1982. 
(2!  Such  report  shall  contain— 
(A)  with  respect  to  each  such  recommenda- 
tion, information  on  the  decision  that  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  such  recommenda- 
tion IS  being  implemented  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  report  and,  if  not.  as  to  wheth- 
er it   is   to   be  implemented   m   a   modified 
form  or  not  implemented  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  decision,  and  of  the  po- 
sition of  each  agency  with  respect  to  such 
recommendation  and  such  decision: 

(Bl  the  timetable  for  the  actions  planned 
for  the  implementation  of  each  recommen- 
dation that  IS  being  implemented  either  in 
its  original  form  or  as  modified: 

(Cl  any  further  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  or  Director  or  both  for  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action,  or  both,  re- 
lating to  the  subject  matter  of  such  report: 

(Dl  such  other  information  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  such  report  as  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Director  or  both  consider  ap- 
propriate, .u     J    4 

(bid!  Not  later  than  90  days  a.fter  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  lo  the  Committees  a  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  including  the  steps  taken 
and  planned  to  be  taken  (including  the 
timetable  therefor!  and  the  justification 
there.for  to  exercise  the  authorities  provided 
by  such  amendments.  Such  report  shall  also 
contain  a  description  and  justification  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  authonties  have 
not  been  or  are  not  planned  to  be  exercised. 
(2!  Not  later  than  September  30.  1985.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  containing— 

(A)  descriptions  of  (i!  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authorities  provided  m  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title,  and  (ii)  the 
efforts  under  section  4101(b!  of  title  38. 
United  Stales  Code,  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  of  education  and  training  for 
career  advancement  for  nursing  assistants, 
noncertified.  nonregistered  inhalation 
therapists,  and  other  para-professionals  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  who  provide  either  direct  patient- 
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care  services  or  services  incident  to  direct 
patient-care  sen^ices; 

tBi  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  both  the 
ejercise  of  such  authorities  and  such  pro- 
grams on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
Veterans'  Administration  employees,  on 
such  employees'  productivity  and  morale, 
and  on  such  employees'  effectiveness  in  car- 
rying out  the  missions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: and 

(C)  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action,  or  both,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  light 
of  such  evaluation. 

TITLE  III-  WOMEN  VETERANS 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Sec.  301.  la)  Chapter  3  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  221  the  following  new 
section: 
"Stt2.  Adnnnri/  Cnmmittee  on  Women  Veterann 

"laKI  /*•  Xtministrator  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veterans 
(hereinajter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  'the 
Committee'). 

"12)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  from  the 
general  public  and  shall  include— 

"(A)  appropriate  representatives  of  women 
veterans: 

"(Bi  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
women  veterans,  including  the  gender-spe- 
cif ic  health-care  needs  of  women:  and 

"to  appropriate  representatives  of  both 
female  and  male  service-connected-disabled 
veterans,  including  at  least  one  female  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran  and  at  least 
one  male  service-connected  disabled  veteran. 
The  Committee  shall  also  include,  as  ex  offi- 
cio members,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  one  public  member  and  one  mili- 
tary member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Adinsory  Committee  on  Women  m  the  Serv- 
ices selected  therefrom  by  the  Administrator 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  Administrator  may  also  invite 
representatives  of  such  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meetings  and  other  activities 
of  the  Committee. 

"(31  The  Administrator  shall  determine  the 
number,  terms  of  sewice,  and  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  except  that  a 
term  of  service  of  any  such  member  may  not 
exceed  3  years.  The  Administrator  may  reap- 
point any  such  member  for  such  additional 
terms  of  service  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(41  The  Committee  shall  meet  not  less 
than  three  times  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
thereafter  at  such  times  as  determined  by 
the  Committee  but  not  less  than  two  times 
in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(bi  The  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  (11  the  ad- 
ministration of  benefits  under  this  title  for 
women  veterans.  (2>  reports  and  studies  per- 
taining to  women  veterans,  and  (3)  the 
needs  of  such  veterans  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation, health  care,  rehabilitation,  out- 
reach, and  other  benefits  and  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1984.  and  not 
later  than  July  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  report  on  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  pertain 
to  women  veterans.  Each  such  report  shall 


contain  (1)  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
such  veterans  with  respect  to  compensation, 
health  care,  rehabilitation,  outreach,  and 
other  benefits  and  programs  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  (2/  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  designed  to  meet 
such  needs,  and  (3)  such  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  action'  as  the  Com- 
mittee considers  appropriate.  Within  30 
days  after  receiving  each  such  report,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  it  to  the  Con- 
gress with  any  comments  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  Administrator  such  other  reports  and 
recommendations  as  the  Committee  consid- 
ers appropriate.  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  with  each  annual  report  submitted 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  214  of 
this  title  a  summary  of  all  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  since  the  previous 
annual  report  of  the  Administrator  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  221  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"222.  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans. ". 

FEE-BASIS  CARE  FOR  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  601(4)(Cl(iv)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "veterans"  a 
comma  and  "and.  until  September  30.  1989. 
medical  sendees  described  m  section 
612(f)(l  ilA)  of  this  title  for  a  woman  veteran 
if  the  Administrator  has  determined,  based 
on  an  examination  by  a  physician  employed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or.  in 
areas  where  no  such  physician  is  available, 
by  a  physician  carrying  out  such  func'ion 
under  a  contract  or  fee  arrangement),  that  a 
disability  of  such  woman  veteran  relating  to 
her  gender  precludes  appropriate  treatment 
in  facilities  described  m  clause  (A>  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph". 

(bid)  At  the  time  the  President's  budget 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  198S  through  1989  is 
transmitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  (as 
part  of  the  documentation  submitted  by  the 
Administrator  m  justification  of  such 
budget  with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  account)  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  on 

(A)  the  Administrator's  plans  for,  and  esti- 
mated extent  of.  utilization  in  such  fiscal 
year  of  (including  estimated  amounts  of  ex- 
penditures under)  the  authority  provided  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  and 

(B)  the  activities  undertaken  and  planned 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  (including 
estimated  amounts  of  expenditures  under) 
such  authority  in  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  budget  is  submitted.  In  so  re- 
porting with  respect  to  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  the  Administrator  shall  also 
provide  information  on  activities  undertak- 
en (including  amounts  of  expenditures) 
under  such  authority  during  the  year  or 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1988.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining (A)  the  Administrator's  recommen- 
dations, and  reasons  therefor,  with  respect 
to  whether  the  September  30.  1989.  expira- 


tion date  in  such  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended and,  if  so.  the  date  to  which  such  au- 
thority should  be  extended,  or  whether  such 
authority  should  be  made  permanent,  and 
(B)  any  other  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
meeting  the  gender-related  healthcare  needs 
of  women  veterans.  Prior  to  submiting  such 
report  to  such  Committees,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  the  proposed  report  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veterans,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  section  301(a)  of  this  Act.  and  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  promptly  advise  the  Administrator  of 
its  views  on  the  Administrator's  proposed 
report  and  its  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
jects covered  therein,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  include  such  views  m  such  report 
along  with  any  comments  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate. 

TITLE  IV-PRESUMPTION  CONCERNING 
DYSTHYMIC  DISORDER 

Sec.  401.  Section  312(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (8).  by  sinking  out  "or": 

(2)  in  clause  (9),  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(10)  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depressive 
neurosis), ". 

TITLE  V-STATUS  AND  ROLE  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  VETERANS"  AFFAIRS 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  has  an  historic  and  deeply- 
rooted  commitment  to  providing  benefits 
and  services  to  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces: 

(2)  this  commitment  must  be  continued 
and  maintained,  both  to  fulfill  moral  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  served  m  the  past  and  to 
assure  those  now  m  the  Armed  Forces  and 
potential  sen^ice  men  and  women  that  the 
Nation's  obligations  to  those  who  serve  will 
always  be  honored: 

(3)  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
principal  Federal  entity  responsible  for  i^et- 
erans'  benefits  and  programs: 

(4)  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  po- 
tential population  of  tieneficiaries  totaling 
nearly  thirty  million  veterans  and  over 
sixty-six  million  survivors  and  dependents: 

(5)  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  dis- 
tribute over  $13  billion  m  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  approximately  $1.  7  bil- 
lion m  education,  training,  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  payments  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
operates  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
two  major  home  loan  guaranty  programs, 
with  over  4  million  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed: administers  the  largest  direct  insur- 
ance program  in  the  Nation:  operates  108 
national  cemeteries  and  provides  bunal  as- 
sistance for  nearly  350,000  deceased  veter- 
ans annually: 

(6)  the  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally  administered  health- 
care system— consisting  of.  among  other  fa- 
cilities, 172  hospitals,  226  outpatient  clinics, 
and  99  nursing  home  care  units— in  the 
United  States: 

(7)  the  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care system  senses  as  the  primary  backup  to 
the  medical  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
armed  conflict: 

(8)  in  terms  of  share  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ranks 
sixth  among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies,  and  among  Federal  departments  and 


aycncii;,  only  the  Department  of  Defense  cm 
ploys  more  personnel: 

(9)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
IS  the  principal  executive  branch  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fits, services,  and  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  for  seeking  the  coordi- 
nation of  veterans'  programs  administered 
by  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies: 

110)  there  is  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  entities  administering 
veterans  programs  and  between  the  Veter- 
ans" Administration  and  other  Federal  enti- 
ties providing  similar  benefits  to  individ- 
uals on  a  basis  other  than  their  status  as 
veterans:  ^  „  , 

(11)  by  virtue  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  not  being  included  in  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,  the  Administrator  gen- 
erally IS  not  included  m  Cabinet  meetings 
and  deliberations  and  generally  does  not 
have  the  ready  access  to  the  President  and 
senior  advisers  on  the  President's  staff  that 
Cabinet  me7nbers  have:  and 

(12)  as  a  consequence.  Presidential  deci- 
sions affecting  veterans  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  made  from  time  to  time 
without  an  understanding  of  their  full 
impact  on  veterans  and  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's performance  of  its  statutory 
missions. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  findings  m  subsection 
(a),  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  A.ffairs  should  be 
designated  by  the  President  as  a  member  of. 
and  full  participant  in  all  activities  of  the 
Cabinet  and  as  the  President's  principal  ad- 
viser on  all  matters  relating  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

TITLE  VI-RADIATION  EXPOSURE 
STUDY  AND  GUIDE 
Sec.  601.  (a)(1)(A)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2)(B>.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  contracts  or  agreements  with 
private  or  public  agencies  or  persons  (other 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  De- 
partment of  Energy)  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
epidemiological  study  of  the  long-term  ad- 
verse health  'including  psychological)  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  con- 
nection with  the  test  of  such  device  or  with 
the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Japan,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning September  11.  1945.  and  ending  on  July 
1.  1946.  in  persons  who.  white  senmg  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  may  have 
been  exposed  to  such  radiation.  Such  study 
shall  include,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to.  a  study  of  identifiable  prevalent  illness- 
es, including  malignancies,  in  the  persons 
pclentially  exposed  and  genetic  and  congen- 
ital problems  suffered  by  the  natural  chil- 
dren of  such  persons. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  it  is  not  feasible  to  conduct  a 
scientifically  valid  study  of  any  or  all  of  the 
matters  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  to 
be  studied,  the  Administrator  shall  promptly 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  this  determination  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

I2)(A)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  monitor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  protocol  or  protocols  for  and 
the  conduct  of  study  under  paragraph  (IXA) 
and  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  at  each  of  the  times  speci- 
fied in  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this 
subparagraph,  a  report  on  such  monitoring. 
Reports  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 


6t  submitted  uithin  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  within  12 
months  after  such  date,  within  25  months 
after  such  date,  and  annually  thereafter 
until  such  study  is  completed,  and  shall  con- 
tain a  review  of  and  comments  on  the  most 
recent  report  of  the  Administrator  required 
to  be  submitted  under  paragraph  (5).  In  the 
event  that  the  protocol  .for  such  study  or  any 
part  thereof  is  not  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  12-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  submit  to  such  committees,  at  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period  beginning  at  the  end  of 
such  12-month  period  and  thereafter  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  60-day  period  until 
such  protocol  is  completed,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  such  protocol. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator 
notifies  the  Congress  of  a  determination  or 
determinations  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B).  the  Director,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  such  notification,  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  report  evaluating  and  commenting  on 
such  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. To  the  extent  that  the  Director  concurs 
in  such  determination  or  determinations  of 
the  Administrator,  the  matter  or  matters  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  be  studied 
to  which  such  determination  or  determina- 
tions apply  shall,  notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1)(A).  not  be  required  to  be  studied. 
In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  has  de- 
termined under  paragraph  dXB)  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  study  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  is  not  scientifically  feasible  and  the 
Director  concurs  in  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination, the  requirement  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  that  the  Administrator  provide  .for  the 
conduct  of  epidemiological  study  shall  lose 
effect  as  if  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(3)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  protocol  or  protocols  for  study 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and.  in  the  event 
that  such  a  protocol  has  not  been  developed, 
an  estimate  of  the  completion  date  therefor 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  be 
incurred  in  developing  such  protocol. 

(4)  At  such  time  as  the  Administrator  has 
entered  into  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
an  agency  or  person  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  Adminis- 
trator and  such  agency  or  person  shall 
submit  a  joint  report  to  the  appropriate 
co7nmittees  of  the  Congress  containing  de- 
tailed information  on  the  proposed  study, 
including  estimates  of  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  studied,  the  length  of  the  study 
(specifying  significant  milestones  prior  to 
its  completion),  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
study. 

(5)  Not  later  than  24  months  a.fter  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  status  of  study  under  para- 
graph (1)(A).  Such  report  shall  contain  (A)  a 
description  of  the  progress  on  and  any  re- 
sults obtained  under  such  study,  and  <B) 
such  comments  and  recommendations  for 
administrative  or  legislative  action,  or  both, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate 
in  light  of  such  progress  and  results. 

(6)  Not  later  than  90  days  a.fter  the  sub- 
mission of  each  report  required  by  para- 
graph (5).  the  Administrator,  based  on  the 
progress  and  results  described  in  such  report 
and  the  comments  and  recommendations 
thereon  and  any  other  available  pertinent 
information,    shall   publish    in    the   Federal 


Register,  for  public  review  and  comment,  a 
description  of  actions,  if  any.  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator proposes  to  take  with  respect  to 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Each  such  description  shall 
include  a  justification  for  any  such  action 
the  Administrator  proposes  to  take. 

17)  The  requirement  in  paragraph  (5)  for 
the  submission  of  annual  reports  shall 
expire  upon  the  submission  of  a  report  after 
the  completion  of  study  under  paragraph 
(1)(A). 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  develop  and  publish  an  in- 
dexed reference  guide,  derived  from  existing 
pertinent  research-result  compilations,  de- 
signed to  provide  appropriate  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration personnel  who  cither  furnish 
health  care  or  adjudicate  claims  .for  benefits 
under  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
readily  useable  information  regarding  the 
state  of  medical  and  other  scientific  infor- 
mation on  any  long-term  adverse  health  (in- 
cluding genetic  and  psychological)  effects  in 
humans  of  exposure  to  radiation,  including 
nuclear-device,  medical,  and  occupational 
exposures. 

(2)  Not  later  than  13  months  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  indexed 
reference  guide  developed  under  paragraph 
(1),  together  with  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive action,  or  both,  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate,  including  recommen- 
dations regarding  (A)  the  need  .for  any  addi- 
tional research  that  the  Administrator  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  resolution  of  ques- 
tions regarding  adverse  long-term  health  ef- 
fects result  .from  exposure  to  radiation,  and 
(B)  the  departments,  agencies,  or  instrumen- 
talities that  should  carry  out  such  research. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  distribute  (A) 
such  guide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
personnel  described  in  paragraph  d).  and 
(B)  such  guide  and  such  report  to  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
described  in  subsection  (c)  and  such  other 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  appropriate  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  that 
they  carry  out  any  such  additional  research. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
review  such  guide  and,  to  the  extent  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate,  update  it 
based  on  the  results  of  research  completed 
after  the  guide  was  published  or  other  avail- 
able pertinent  information. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  any 
study,  research,  or  other  activity  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  .from  expo- 
sure to  radiation  is  scientifically  valid  and 
is  conducted  with  efficiency  and  objectivity, 
the  President  shall  ensure  that— 

(A)  study  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  the 
development  of  the  guide  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  and  such  additional  research  as 
may  be  identified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2)  are  fully  coordinated  witn  studies  or 
other  activities  which  are  planned,  are 
being  conducted,  or  have  been  completed  by 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  pertain  to  the  adverse  health  effects 
in  humans  from  exposure  to  radiation,  in- 
cluding the  radioepidemiological  tables 
mandated  by  section  7  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (Public  Law  97-414:  96  Stat.  2059):  and 
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IB)  all  appropriate  coordination  and  con- 
sultation IS  accomplished  between  and 
among  the  Adnnnistrator  and  the  heads  o.l 
such  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities that  mav  be  engaged,  during  the  con- 
duct of  study  under  subsection  (aiilHAt.  in 
the  design,  conduct,  monitoring,  or  evalua- 
tion of  such  radiation-exposure  studies. 

12/  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  o.t  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  description 
of  the  steps  taken  and  plans  made  to  ensure 
the  coordination  and  consultation  required 
by  paragraph  ill. 

IdKli  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1983 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  .for  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  required  by  subsection 
lafiHiAJ. 

12)  The  authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  subsection  laKlXAl  shall  be  e.f.fective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  m 
such  amounts  as  arc  provided  m  advance  by 
appropriations  Acts. 

TITLE  VII    MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  701.  Clause  13)  of  section  610ta)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "'31"  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  "or  (Bi  a  person  who. 
but  for  a  suspension  pursuant  to  section  351 
of  this  title  (or  both  such  a  suspeiision  and 
the  receipt  of  retired  pay),  would  be  entitled 
to  disability  compensation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  person's  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  such  care  is  provided  for  m  the 
judgment  or  settlement  described  in  such 
section:". 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  203ib)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not". 

lb)  Section  360  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"has  suffered  U)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ID  has  suffered". 

Ic)  Section  361  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Code. ". 

(d>  Section  719lb)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "sections". 

le)  Section  1682ic)ll>iC/  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "week)". 

If)  Sections  2002  and  2002A  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  Assistant"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  Assistant". 

ig)  Section  3005  is  amended  by  striking 
"subchapter  II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

Ih)  Section  411SigH3)  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  the  comma  a.fter  "title  31". 

HI  Section  4142  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  if)i2).  by  striking  out 
"section  33241a)  and  ibi"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  la)  and  lb)  of  sec- 
tion 3324":  and 

12)  m  subsection  Ii)i4>.  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "not  accepted". 

I})  Section  5010lc)l2)IB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  adult  day  health  care  services  for 
veterans,  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Vet- 
erans, to  promote  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  certain  health-care  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  extend  the 
period  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  request 
counseling  under  the  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program,  to  establish  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  for  former  prisoners  of 
war  suffering  from  dysthymic  di-sorder.  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  role  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an  epide- 
miological study  and  develop  a  reference 
guide  to  long-term  health  effects  in  veter- 
ans of  exposure  to  loni/.ing  radiation:  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  ". 

House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  in.sert  the  following: 

SHORT  title:  amendments  to  title  38. 

UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Veterans'  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1983  . 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 
TITLE       I-VETERANS'       ADMINISTRA 

TION  HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  612A 
IS  amended  by  in.serting  a  period  after  "life" 
and  striking  out  all  that  follows  in  the  first 
.sentence. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1»  of  subsection  (g)  of 
such    .section    is    amended    by    striking    out 

September  30.  1984.'  and  October  1. 
1984."  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1988."  and  October  1.  1988.'  .  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Paragraph  i2)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(2)(A»  Not  later  than  April  1.  1987.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
Administrators  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness in  helping  to  meet  the  readjustment 
needs  of  veterans  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam  era  of  the  readjustment 
coun.seling  and  mental  health  services  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  section  (and  of  out- 
reach efforts  with  respect  to  such  counsel- 
ing and  services).  Such  report  shall  give  par- 
ticular attention,  in  light  of  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  .section  102  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983.  to 
the  provision  of  such  counseling  and  .serv- 
ices to  veterans  with  posttraumatic  stress 
disorder  and  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  such  disorder. 

"(Bi  The  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  include  — 

"(i)  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  il)  the  extent  to  which  the  read- 
justment needs  of  veterans  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  remain 
unmet,  and  (II)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
vision of  readjustment  counseling  .services 
under  this  .section  in  a  program  providing 
such  .services  through  facilities  situated 
apart  from  Veterans'  Administration 
health-care  facilities  is  needed  to  meet  such 
needs;  and 

"(ii)  in  light  of  the  opinion  submitted  pur- 
suant to  clau.se  (i)  of  this  subparagraph, 
such  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection  and  for 
other  legislative  and  administrative  action 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate. 
(3)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1987.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  such  committees 
a  report  containing  a  description  of  the 
plans  made  and  timetable  for  earring  out 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub.section." 


STUDY  OF  POSTTRAUMATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 
AND  OTHER  POST-WAR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prevalence 
and  Incidence  in  the  population  of  Vietnam 
veterans  of  post -traumatic  stress  di.sorder 
and  other  psychological  problems  in  read- 
justing to  civilian  life  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  collectively  referred  to  as  "post-war 
psychological  problems")  and  of  the  effect 
of  post-war  psychological  problems  on  such 
veterans,  with  particular  atiention  to  veter- 
ans who  have  .service-connected  disabilities 
and  with  specific  reference  to  women  veter- 
ans. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion— 

(A)  shall  be  designed  to  yield  information 
regarding  any  statistical  correlations— 

(i)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems and  physical  disabilities  (by  type  of 
disability)  in  the  pcpulatlon  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans: 

(iii  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems and  alchohol  and  drug  abuse  in  such 
population: 

(iii)  between  veterans  in  such  population 
having  post-war  psychological  problems  and 
being  members  of  minority  groups;  and 

(iv)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems in  such  population  and  the  incarcer- 
ation of  such  veterans  in  penal  institutions: 

(B)  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  post-war  psychological 
problems  among  Vietnam  veterans  on  the 
families  of  such  veterans  (and  on  persons  in 
other  primary  social  relationships  with  such 
veterans):  and 

(C)  shall  include  a  survey  of  the  extent  to 
which  Vietnam  veterans  with  post-war  psy- 
chological problems  u.sr  care  furnished  by 
the  Veterans"  Administration. 

(b)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1986.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  sub.section  (a). 
Such  report  shall  contain- 

(1)  a  description  of  the  results  of  the 
study; 

(2)  information  regarding  the  capability  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
treatment  to  the  number  of  veterans  esti- 
mated in  such  study  to  be  suffering  from 
post-war  psychological  problems; 

(3)  descriptions  of  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  providing  disability  compensation 
for  post-war  psychological  problems; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Administrator  in  attempting  to  coordinate 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  and 
compensation  programs  with  respect  to 
post-traumatic  stress  di.sorder;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  as  the  Administra- 
tor considers  appropriate  in  light  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  study. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  .section: 

(1)  The  terms  "veteran  ".  ".service-connect- 
ed", and  "active  duly"  have  the  meanings 
provided  in  sections  101  (2).  (16).  and  (21). 
respectively,  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "Vietnam  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  of  operations  during  the 
Vietnam  era  (as  defined  in  section  101(29)  of 
such  title). 


ADULT  DAY  HEALTHCARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  620  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: . 

"■(f)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  furnish  adult  day  health  care  as  provided 
for  in  this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  only 
of  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  such  care 
and  specifying  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  furnished  to  veterans 
needing  such  care— 

(i)  references  to  nursing  home  care'  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  adult 
day  health  care':  and 

"(ii)  a  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  medical 
services  under  section  612(f)(2)  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  veteran  described  in 
subsection  (a)(  1 )  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  provide  in 
kind  assistance  (through  the  services  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resources)  to  a  facility  furnishing  care  to 
veterans  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  Any  such  in-kind  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  a  contract  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  facili- 
ty concerned.  The  Administrator  may  pro- 
vide such  assistance  only  for  use  solely  in 
the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health  care  and 
onlv  if.  under  such  contract,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  receives  reimbursement  for 
the  full  cost  of  such  assistance,  including 
the  cost  of  services  and  supplies  and  normal 
depreciation  and  amortization  of  (Equip- 
ment. Such  reimbursement  may  be  made  by 
reduction  in  the  charges  to  the  United 
States  or  by  payment  to  the  United  States. 
Any  funds  received  through  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  that 
provided  the  assistance. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  conduct,  at 
facilities  over  which  the  Admini.slrator  has 
direct  jurisdiction,  programs  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  adult  day  health  care  to  veterans 
who  are  eligible  for  such  care  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses  (or 
transportation  in  lieu  thereof)  may  be  fur- 
nished under  such  a  program  only  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  .set  forth  in  section 
111  of  this  title.  The  furnishing  of  care 
under  any  such  program  shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  that  are  applicable  to  the 
duration  adult  day  health  care  furnished 
under  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Adult  day  health  care  may  not  be  fur- 
nished under  this  .section  after  September 
30.  1988.  ". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"Sfi'.'d.   Transfers   for   nursing   honn-   care;   adult 

dav  health  care". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care;  adult 
day  health  care", 
(b)  If  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs furnishes  adult  day  health  care  under 
.section  620(f)  of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  medical 
efficacy  and  cost -effectiveness  of  furnishing 
such  care  as  an  alternative  for  nursing 
home  care  and  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  providing  such 
care  through  facilities  that  are  not  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator 
and  through  facilities  that  arc  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator. 


(  c  I  Noi  lain  iiKiii  i-riji  li.ti  >  ;,  1988.  the 
Admini-strator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

(1)  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (b)  (if  such  a  study  is  con- 
ducted); 

(2)  the  Administrator's  recommendation 
with  respect  to  extending  or  repealing  the 
date  in  subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a));  and 

(3)  any  other  recommendation  that  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate  for  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  furnishing  of  such  care. 

COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  17 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
••S630.  Communilv  residential  care 

■■(a)(1)  Subject  to  this  section  and  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
a.ssist  a  veteran  by  referring  such  veteran 
for  placement  in.  and  aiding  such  veteran  in 
obtaining  placement  in.  a  community  resi- 
dential-care facility  if— 

••(A)  at  the  time  of  initiating  the  assist- 
ance the  Administrator- 

•■(i)  is  furnishing  the  veteran  medical  serv- 
ices on  an  outpatient  basis  or  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care;  or 

■■(ii)  has  furnished  the  veteran  such  care 
or  services  within  the  preceding  12  months: 
and 

■■(B)  placement  of  the  veteran  in  a  com- 
munity residential-care  facility  is  appropri- 

fltC. 

••(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  not  pro- 
vide assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  community  resi- 
dential-care facility  unless  such  facility  is 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

•(2)  The  Administrator's  approval  of  a  fa- 
cilitv  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  .shall 
be  based  upon  the  Administrator's  determi- 
nation, after  in.spection  of  the  facility,  that 
the  facility  meets  the  standards  established 
in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  .section. 
Such  standards  shall  include  the  following: 

■•(A)  Health  and  safety  criteria,  including 
a  requirement  of  compliance  with  applicable 
State  laws  and  local  ordinances  relating  to 
health  and  safety. 

(B)  A  requirement  that  the  costs  charged 
for  care  by  a  facility  be  reasonable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  giving  consid- 
eration to  such  factors  as  (i)  the  level  of 
care,  supervision,  and  other  services  to  be 
provided,  (ii)  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  facility 
is  located,  and  (iii)  comparability  with  other 
facilities  in  such  area  providing  similar  serv- 
ices. 

■•(C)  Criteria  for  determining  the  re- 
sources that  a  facility  needs  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  level  of  services  to  vet- 
erans. .   . 

■■(D)  Such  other  criteria  as  the  Admini.s- 
trator  determines  are  appropriate  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  veterans  placed  in  a  facility 
under  this  .section. 

■■(3)  Payment  of  the  charges  of  a  commu- 
nity residential-care  facility  for  any  care  or 
service  provided  to  a  veteran  whom  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  referred  to  that  facility 
under  this  section  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

■■(c)(1)  In  order  to  determine  continued 
compliance   by   community   residential-care 


facilities  that  have  been  approved  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  with  the  stand- 
ards established  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  periodic  inspection  of  such  fa- 
cilities. 

■■(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  such 
standards,  the  Administrator  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
lion)— 

■•(A)  shall  cease  to  refer  veterans  to  such 
facility;  and 

•■(B)  may.  with  the  permission  of  the  vet- 
eran (or  the  person  or  entity  authorized  by 
law  to  give  permission  on  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eran), assist  in  removing  a  veteran  from 
such  facility. 

Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph  shall  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  and.  upon  request  made  on  behalf  of 
the  facility,  a  heariang  before  any  action 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  is  taken. 

••(d)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  include  the  standards  re- 
quired by  subsection  ib)  of  this  section. 

•■(e)(1)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  available  each  report  of 
an  inspection  of  a  community  residential- 
care  facility  under  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(1) 
of  this  .section  to  each  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  or  otherwise  regulating  or  in- 
specting such  facility. 

•■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  make  the 
standards  prescribed  in  regulations  under 
sub.section  (b)  of  this  section  available  to  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  licensing  or  other- 
wise regulating  or  inspecting  community 
residential-care  facilities. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "community  residential-care  facility' 
means  a  facility  that  provides  room  and 
board  and  such  limited  personal  care  for 
and  supervision  of  residents  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  section,  are 
necessary  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  residents. ". 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  629  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
"630.  Community  residential  care.  . 


INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  CARE  IN 
STATE  HOMES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  641  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  oui  "Se.SS'.  "12.10".  and 
■$13.25'  in  subsection  'a)  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■  $7.30  ".  "17.05".  and  "  S15.25". 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  every 
three  years  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
rates  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  light  of  projections  over  each  of  the 
following  five  years  of  the  demand  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  provision 
of  nursing  home  care  to  veterans  eligible  for 
such  care  under  this  section  and  sections 
610  and  620  of  this  title.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
June  30.  1986.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  lake  effect  on  April  1.  1984. 
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PREVENTIVE  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  601(6)<A)(i)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  '(in  the  case  of  a  person  oth- 
erwise receiving  care  or  services  under  this 
chapter)  preventive  health-care  services  as 
defined  in  section  662  of  this  title."  after 
■  pediatric  services.". 

<b)  Section  661  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  attempt  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  order  to  help"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "veterans  otherwi.se  being 
furnished  care  or  services  under  this  chap- 
ter, including"  after  "certain"  the  first  place 
it  appears: 

<3)  by  striking  out  "for  certain"  the 
second  place  it  appears;  and 

(41  by  striking  out  "treatment"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    care  or  services". 

(c)  Section  663  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (ax  1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall,  during  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ol herwi.se  being  fur- 
nished care  or  services  under  this  chapter" 
after  "title"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  treatment"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  .services";  and 

(D)  by  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  subchapter,  the  Adminis 
trator  may  furnish  such  preventive  health- 
care .services  to  any  other  veteran  described 
in  section  612(f)(2)  of  this  title"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  sub.section  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsections  <c)  and  (d)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (o.  respectively;  and 

(3)  in  sub.section  (c)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988". 

(d)  Section  664  is  amended  by  inserting 
"for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  through  1988" 
after  "Congress". 

REPORT  ON  HEALTH-CARE  NEEDS  OF  VETERANS  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Sec.  107.  Not  later  than  December  1.  1983. 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  containing  the  plans  of  the 
Administrator,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  for 
meeting  the  health-care  needs  of  veterans 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  who  are  eligible  for 
health  care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  and.  particuarly.  the 
health-care  needs  of  veterans  whose  disabil- 
ities are  service  connected.  Such  report  (1) 
shall  take  into  account  the  report  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  entitled  Report  of  Special 
Audit.  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
and  Regional  Office  Center,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  (Report  No.  3R2  A05  043)  . 
dated  February  22,  1983.  and  (2)  shall  in 
elude,  with  respect  to  each  construction 
project  (if  any  that  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends in  such  plans  and  for  which  a  pro- 
spectus would  be  required  under  .section 
5004(b)  of  such  title  if  such  project  were 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
or  the  Administrator,  a  prospectus  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  such  section. 

BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  If  by  January  1.  1984.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ha.s  not 
pre.scribed  the  regulations  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  by  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  of 
section  HI  of  title  38.  United  Stales  Code, 
to  prescribe,  payments  for  travel  that  occurs 
during  the  period  beginning  on  such  date 


and  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator prescribes  such  regulations  may  not 
be  made  under  such  .section  to  any  person 
except— 

(A)  a  person  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title  for  or  in  connection  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability: 

(B)  a  veteran  receiving  or  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pension  under  section  521  of  such  title; 
or 

(C)  a  person  whose  travel  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  was  required  to  be 
performed  by  a  special  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  such  travel  (i)  was  authorized  by 
the  Administrator  before  such  travel,  or  (ii) 
was  in  connection  with  a  medical  emergency 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  delay  incident  to 
obtaining  authorization  under  subclause  (i) 
would  have  been  hazardous  to  the  person's 
life  or  health. 

(2)  For  the  purpo.se  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "service-connected"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(16)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code 

lb)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  review  the  making  of  payments  under 
.section  HI  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
management  improvements  and  economies 
in  the  making  of  such  payments.  Not  later 
than  April  1,  1984.  the  Adminstrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  describing  and  explaining 
the  results  of  such  review  and  including  any 
recommendation  for  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative action  that  the  Administrator  con- 
siders appropriate. 

TITLE  II-PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETEN 
TION  OF  CERTAIN  HEALTHCARE 
PERSONNEL 

AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  4104  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Physical  therapists." 
in  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bacteriologists"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

microbiologists  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Certified  or  registered  respiratory 
therapists,  licensed  physical  therapists,  and 
licen.sed  practical  or  vocational  nur.ses.'". 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  APPOINTEES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  4105(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Physicians"  in  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  Physi- 
cian"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clauses  (8)  and  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (10)  as  clause 
(8)  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and    and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clau.se: 

"(9)  Physician  assistant,  expended-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliary,  certified  or  registered 
respiratory  therapist,  licensed  physical  ther- 
apist, licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse, 
occupational  therapist,  dietitian,  microbiolo- 
gist, chemist,  biostatistician,  medical  tech- 
nologist, dental  technologist,  or  other  posi- 
tion—have such  medical,  dental,  .scientific, 
or  technical  qualifications  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe". "■ 

(b)  Section  4105(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  physician"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "auxiliary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  a  position  listed  in  section 
4104(1)  of  this  title"  . 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  4106  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)(1)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  the  Administrator 
<A)  may  use  the  authority  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  .section  to  establish  I  he  qualifications 
for  and  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  to  appoint  individuals  to  posi- 
tions listed  in  section  4104(3)  of  this  title, 
and  (B)  may  u.se  the  authority  provided  in 
siib.seclion  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees  serving  in  such  positions. 

"(2)  In  using  such  authority  to  appoint  in- 
dividuals to  such  positions,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  apply  the  principles  of  preference 
for  the  hiring  of  veterans  and  other  persons 
established  in  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
title  5". 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register,  for  public 
review  and  comment  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  30  days,  proposed  regulations  for  the 
continued  implementation  of  .section 
4106(g)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)). 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish in  I  he  Federal  Register  final  regula- 
tions for  such  Implementation. 

PAY  SCALES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4107 
is  amended - 

(1>  by  striking  out  "Under  standards 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  in 
regulations,  physician  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Physician  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
or  retain  the  services  of  certified  or  regis- 
tered respiratory  therapists,  licen.sed  physi- 
cal therapists,  or  licensed  practical  or  voca- 
tional nurses,  the  Administrator  may,  on  a 
nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographic  basis, 
pay  persons  employed  in  such  positions  ad- 
ditional pay  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
for  nur.ses  in  sub.section  (e)  of  this  section. 
The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation standards  for  compensation  and  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection.  ". 

(bid)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A I  of  Individuals  employed  in  positions 
listed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
4104  of  this  title:  or  ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  in.serting  "and  licensed  physical 
therapists "  after  "anesthetists". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  ln.serting  "with  respect  to 
tiealth-care  personnel  de.scribed  in  clause 
(B)  of  such  paragraph  "  after  "subsection". 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  DISCIPLINARY  BOARDS 

Sec.  205.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4110(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
majority  of  employees  on  a  disciplinary 
board  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  catego- 
ry of  position  as  the  employee  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  charges.  ". 

APPOTNTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  206.  Section  4111  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  before  "There": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator,  after  considering 
an  individual's  existing  pay.  higher  or 
unique  qualifications,  or  the  special  needs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  may  appoint 
the  individual  to  a  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  providing 
direct  patient-care  services  or  .services  inci- 
dent to  direct  patient-services  at  a  rale  of 
pay  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appro- 
priate grade. ". 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  207.  (aid)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1984  the  Admini-strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "the  Commit- 
tees'") a  joint  report  regarding  the  status  of 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report,  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  117  of  Public  Law  96-330,  entitled 
"Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desirability  of 
Converting  Selected  Health  Care  Occupa- 
tions to  title  38,  United  Stales  Code  ",  and 
transmitted  bv  the  Administrator  to  the 
Committees  on  September  1,  1982  (herein- 
after in  this  .section  referred  to  as  the  •'1982 
report"). 
(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 

shall  contain— 

(A)  with  respect  to  each  recommendation 
in  the  1982  report,  information  on  the  deci- 
,sion  that  has  been  made  as  to  whether  .such 
recommendation  is  being  implemented  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  report  and.  if 
not.  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  implemented  in 
a  modified  form  or  not  implemented  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  decision, 
and  of  the  position  of  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendation  and  such  de- 
cision: ,  . 

(B)  the  timetable  for  the  actions  planned 
for  the  implementation  of  each  recommen- 
dation that  is  being  implemented  either  in 
its  original  form  or  as  modified: 

(C)  any  further  recommendation  of  the 
Administrator  or  Director,  or  both,  for  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action,  or  both,  re- 
lating to  the  subject  mailer  of  the  1982 
report;  and 

(D)  such  other  information  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  1982  report  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Director,  or  both,  consid- 
er appropriate. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  .submit  lo  the  Committees 
a  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title.  The  report 
shall  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  .steps  taken,  as  of 
Ihe  submission  of  the  report,  to  exerci.se  the 
authorities  provided  by  such  amendments 
and  the  ju.slification  for  .such  siep.s: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  steps  planned,  as 
of  the  submission  of  the  report,  lo  be  taken 
to  exerci.se  such  authorities  (incluiJing  the 
timetable  for  the  implementation  of  such 
steps)  and  the  justification  for  such  steps: 

and 

(C)  a  description  and  justification  ol  the 
extent  lo  which  such  authorities  have  not 
been  or  are  not  planned  lo  be  exercised. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1985.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  containing— 


(A)  descriptions  of  (i)  the  results  of  ihe 
exercise  of  the  authorities  provided  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title,  and  (ii)  the 
efforts  under  section  4101(b)  of  title  38, 
United  Slates  Code,  lo  develop  and  carry 
out  programs  of  education  and  training  for 
career  advancement  for  nursing  assistants, 
noncertified,  nonregistered  inhalation 
therapists,  and  other  personnel  employed  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
who  provide  either  direct  patient-care  serv- 
ices or  services  incident  to  direct  patient- 
care  services: 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  both 
the  exercise  of  such  authorities  and  such 
programs  on  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  Veterans"  Administration  employees,  on 
such  employees'  productivity  and  morale, 
and  on  such  employees'  effectiveness  in  car- 
rying out  the  missions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minisiration;  and 

(C)  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action,  or  both,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  light  of 
such  evaluation. 

TITLE  III-'WOMEN  VETERANS 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Chapter  3  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  221  the  following  new 
section: 

"S'22'2.  .Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veterans 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Women  Veterans 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  lo  as 
"the  Committee). 

■"(b)(1)(A)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
from  the  general  public,  including— 
"(i)  representatives  of  women  veterans: 
"(ii)  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
women  veterans,  including  the  gender-spe- 
cific health-care  needs  of  women;  and 

"(iii)  representatives  of  both  female  and 
male  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, including  at  least  one  female  veter- 
an with  a  service-connected  disability  and  at 
least  one  male  veteran  with  a  .service-con- 
nected disability. 

"(B)  The  Committee  shall  include,  as  ex 
officio  members— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment): 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  (or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  desig- 
nated bv  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services):  and 

"(iii)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and 
Chief  Benefits  Director,  or  their  designees. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Stales  lo  participate  in 
the  meetings  and  other  activities  of  the 
Committee. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  number,  terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  except  that 
a  term  of  service  of  any  such  member  may 
not  exceed  3  years.  The  Administrator  may 
reappoint  any  such  member  for  additional 
terms  of  service. 

"(c)  The  AdminLslralor  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  admini.slralor  of  benefits  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  women  veter- 
ans: 


(2)    reports    and    studies    pertainmt;    lo 
women  veterans:  and 

"(3)  Ihe  needs  of  women  veterans  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  health  care,  rehabili- 
tation, outreach,  and  other  benefits  and 
programs  adminislereei  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

""(d)(1)  Not   later  than  July   1.   1984.  and 
not  later  than  July  1  of  each  second  year 
thereafter,  the  Committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  report  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Veteran.?'  Administra- 
tion that  pertain  lo  women  veterans.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  (A)  an  assessment 
of  the  needs  of  such  veterans  with  respect 
to    compensation,    health    care,    rehabilita- 
tion, outreach,  and  other  benefits  and  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the  Veterans'   Ad- 
ministration, (B)  a  review  of  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion designed  to  meet  such  needs,  and  (C) 
such    recommendations    (including    recom- 
mendations for  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action)  as  the  Committee  considers  ap- 
propriate.   Within    60   days   after    receiving 
each  such   report,   the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  the  report, 
together  with  any  comments  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

"(2)  The  Committee  may  submit  to  the 
Administrator  such  other  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Committee  considers 
appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  with 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  214  of  this  title  a 
summary  of  all  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  submitted  lo  the  Ad- 
ministrator since  the  previous  annua!  report 
of  the  Administrator  submitted  pursuant  to 
such  section.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  lo  .section  221  the 
following  new  item: 

"222.  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans.". 


gender-specific  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

Sec  302.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  ensure  that  each  health-care 
facility  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator  is  able,  through  services 
made  available  either  by  individuals  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  or  under  contracts  or 
other  agreements  made  under  section  4117. 
5011.  or  5053  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  appropriate  care,  in  a  timely 
fashion,  for  any  gender-specific  disability 
(as  defined  in  section  601(1)  of  such  title)  of 
a  woman  veteran  eligible  for  such  care 
under  chapter  17  or  chapter  31  of  such  title. 

TITLE  IV— VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  REAL  PROPERTY 

REAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

Sec  401.  Section  5022  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  days"  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "180 
davs  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection:  . 

"(d)  Real  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  may  not  be  declared 
excess  bv  the  Administrator  and  disposed  of 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  or 
any  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Government 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  property  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. ". 
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RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST.  BILOXI. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  may  execute  such  instruments 
as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  release  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  United  Stales  re- 
stricting to  use  as  a  public  park  or  other 
public  purpo.se  the  parcel  of  land  described 
in  subsection  ibi  which  is  a  portion  of  a 
larger  tract  of  land  previously  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Biloxi.  Mis- 
sissippi, pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Biloxi.  Mississip- 
pi ".  approved  October  4.  1966  (Public  Law 
89-629;  80  Stat.  876). 

(b)  The  parcel  of  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is  that  parcel  of  land,  consistinn 
of  approximately  7.24  acres,  conveyed  from 
the  city  of  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  to  Gulf 
Paving.  Incorporated  (a  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  IVii.ssis- 
sippi).  by  deed  of  June  29.  1973.  recorded  at 
book  65.  page  589.  in  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chancery  Clerk  of  Harrison 
County.  Mississippi. 

TITLE  V-STATUS  AND  ROLE  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  VETERANS'  AF 
FAIRS 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec  501.  The  Congress  finds  that- 
(1)  the  Nation  has  an  historic  and  deeply- 
rooted   commitment    to   providing    benefits 
and  services   to   those   who  served    in   the 
Armed  Forces: 

1 2)  this  commitment  must  be  continued 
and  maintained,  both  to  fulfill  moral  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  .served  in  the  past  and  to 
assure  current  and  potential  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  that  the  Nation's  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  serve  will  always  be  hon- 
ored: 

(3)  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
principal  Federal  entity  responsible  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  programs: 

(4)  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  po- 
tential population  of  beneficiaries  of  over  28 
million  veterans  and  over  55  million  survi- 
vors and  dependents: 

(5)  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  dis- 
tribute over  $13.8  billion  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  over  $1.5  billion  m  edu- 
cation, training,  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance payments  during  fiscal  year  1984.  oper 
ates  one  of  the  Federal  Government's  two 
major  home  loan  guaranty  programs,  with 
over  four  million  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed, administers  the  largest  direct  insur- 
ance program  in  the  Nation,  and  operates 
108  national  cemeteries  and  provides  burial 
assistance  for  nearly  350.000  deceased  veter- 
ans annually: 

(6)  the  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally  administered  health 
care  system  consisting  of.  among  other  fa- 
cilities. 172  hospitals.  226  outpatient  clinics, 
and  99  nursing  home  care  units-  in  the 
United  Stales: 

<7)  the  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care system  serves  as  the  primary  backup  to 
the  medical  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  F'orces  in 
armed  conflict: 

(8)  in  terms  of  share  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ranks 
sixth  among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  only  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
employs  more  personnel: 

(9)  the  Administrator  Veterans"  Affairs  is 
the  principal  executive  branch  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  ben- 


efits, services,  and  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  for  seeking  the  co- 
ordination of  veterans'  programs  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies: 

(10)  there  is  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  entities  administering 
veterans  programs  and  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  Federal  enti- 
ties providing  similar  benefits  to  individuals 
on  a  basis  other  than  their  status  as  veter- 
ans: 

(11)  by  virtue  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  not  being  included  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  the  Administrator  gen- 
erally IS  not  included  in  Cabinet  meetings 
and  deliberations  and  generally  does  not 
have  the  ready  access  to  the  President  and 
senior  advisers  on  the  Presidents  staff  that 
Cabinet  members  have:  and 

(12)  as  a  consequence.  Presidential  deci- 
sions affecting  veterans  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  made  from  time  to  time 
without  an  understanding  of  their  full 
impact  on  veterans  and  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's performance  of  its  statutory 
missions 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  502.  In  view  of  the  findings  in  section 
501.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  should 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  a  member 
of.  and  a  full  participant  in  all  activities  of. 
the  Cabinet  and  as  the  President's  principal 
adviser  on  all  matters  relating  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

TITLE  VI -RADIATION  EXPOSURE 
STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)(A)  Subject  to  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C>.  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  through  contracts  or 
agreements  with  private  or  public  agencies 
or  persons  and  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  A.sse.ss- 
ment.  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  epide- 
miological study  of  the  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  ioni/.ing  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  nuclear  devices 
in  connection  with  the  test  of  such  devices 
or  in  connection  with  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  and  Naga.saki.  Japan, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September 
11.  1945.  and  ending  on  July  1.  1946.  in  per- 
sons who.  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  were  expo.sed  to  such 
radiation.  Such  study  shall  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  a  study  of  identifi- 
able prevalent  illnesses,  including  malignan- 
cies, in  the  persons  exposed. 

(B)  If  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy A.ssessment.  determines  that  it  is  not  fea- 
sible to  conduct  scientifically  valid  study  of 
any  or  all  of  the  matters  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  be  studied  — 

(i)  the  Administrator  shall  promptly 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  notice  of  that  determination  and 
the  reasons  therefor:  and 

(ii)  the  Director,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  such  notice  is  provided,  shall  submit  to 
such  committees  a  report  evaluating  and 
commenting  on  such  determination. 

(C)  If  the  Administrator  notifies  the  Con- 
gress of  a  determination  or  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
matter  or  matters  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  be  studied  to  which  such  deter- 
mination or  determinations  apply  shall  not 
be  required  to  tx-  studied.  If  the  Administra- 
tor notifies  the  Congress  of  a  determination 


made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  study  under  subparagraph 
(A)  is  not  scientifically  feasible,  the  require- 
ment in  subparagraph  (A)  that  the  Adminis- 
trator provide  for  the  conduct  of  epidemio- 
logical study  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  if 
repealed  by  law. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  protocol  or  protocols  for 
study  under  paragraph  il)iA).  With  respect 
to  any  such  protocol  under  consideration 
for  development,  or  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment, that  has  not  been  completed  by  the 
end  of  such  year,  the  report  shall  include  an 
estimate  of  the  completion  date  for  such 
protocol  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  be 
incurred  in  developing  such  protocol. 

(3 HA)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  monitor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  protocol  or  protocols  for.  and 
the  conduct  of.  study  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  at  each  of  the 
times  specified  in  the  next  sentence,  a 
report  on  such  monitoring.  Reports  under 
the  preceding  .sentence  shall  be  submitted 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  within  12  months  after 
such  date,  within  25  months  after  such  date, 
and  annually  thereafter  until  such  study  is 
completed, 

(B)  If  any  protocol  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
applies  (or  any  part  of  such  protocol)  is  not 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall  periodi- 
cally submit  to  such  committees  reports  on 
the  status  of  the  development  of  such  proto- 
col. 

(4)  When  the  Administrator  has  entered 
into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  an  agency 
or  person  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  under 
paragraph  (1)(A).  the  Administrator  and 
such  agency  or  person  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a 
joint  report  containing  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract and  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  study. 

(5)' A)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  thi'  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congre.ss  a  report  on  the  status  of  study 
under  paragraph  (Ii(A),  Such  report  shall 
contain  (Da  description  of  the  progress  on 
and  any  results  obtained  under  such  study, 
and  (ii)  such  comments,  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action,  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate  in  light  of  such  progress  and  re- 
sults. 

(B)  The  requirement  in  subparagraph  (A) 
for  the  submission  of  annual  reports  shall 
expire  upon  the  submission  of  a  report  after 
the  completion  of  study  under  paragraph 
(1)(A). 

(6)  A  contract  to  carry  out  study  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be  entered  into 
unle.ss  (A)  appropriations  for  payments 
under  the  contract  have  been  provided  in 
advance,  or  (Bi  the  contract  provides  that 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  make 
payments  under  the  contract  is  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  making  of  such  payments. 

(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  study  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A). 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  and  distribute  to  appro- 


priate Veterans'  Administration  personnel 
an  indexed  reference  guide,  derived  from  ex- 
isting pertinent  research-result  compila- 
tions, designed  to  provide  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration personnel  who  either  furnish 
health  care  or  adjudicate  cKims  for  benefits 
under  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with 
readily  usable  information  regarding  the 
state  of  medical  and  other  .scientific  infor- 
mation on  any  long-term  adverse  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation, including  nuclear-device  exposure, 
medical  exposure,  and  occupational  expo- 
sure. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
any  study,  research,  or  other  activity  car- 
ried out  bv  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  adverse  health  effects  in  humans 
from  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  is  scien- 
tifically valid  and  is  conducted  with  efficien- 
cy and  objectivity,  the  President  shall 
ensure  that—  .    . 

(A)  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admini.stra- 
tion  in  connection  with  (i)  study  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A).  (ii)  the  development  of  the 
guide  required  by  subsection  (b).  and  (lii) 
such  additional  research  as  may  be  identi- 
fied  as  a  result  of  .<:urh  .study  or  the  devel- 
opment of  such  guide  or  otherwi.se.  as  neces- 
sary lor  the  resolution  of  questions  regard- 
ing such  effects  are  fully  coordinated  with 
studies    and    other    activities    which     are 
planned,  are  being  conducted,  or  have  been 
completed  by  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  pertain  to  such  effect-s. 
including    the    radioepidemiological    tables 
mandated  bv  section  7  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (Public  Law  97  414:  96  Stat.  2059):  and 
(Bi  appropriate  coordination  and  consul- 
tation occurs  between  and  among  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
ments  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  that 
may    be    engaged,    during    the    conduct    of 
study    under    subsection    (a)(1)(A).    in    the 
design,  conduct,  monitoring,  or  evaluation 
of  such  radiation-exposure  studies  or  relat- 
ed activities.  ...     j  , 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  .submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  .steps  taken  and  plans  made 
to  ensure  the  coordination  and  consultation 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

TITLE  VII -MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

HEALTH-CARE  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  701.  Clause  (3)  of  section  610(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '  (A) "  after  "a  person" 
and  bv  in.serting  a  comma  and  or  (B)  who. 
but  for  a  suspension  pursuant  to  section  351 
of  this  title  (or  both  such  a  suspension  and 
the  receipt  of  retired  pay),  would  be  entitled 
to  disability  compensation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  .such  person's  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  such  care  is  provided  for  in  the 
judgment  or  .settlement  described  in  such 
section"  before  the  semicolon. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  38 

Sec  702.  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  203(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  bv   striking   out     "An   appropriation 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any  funds  ap- 
propriated   to    the    Veterans'    Administra- 
tion": and 

(B)  by  striking  out    "not  "  after  "and  the 

settlement  is". 

(2)  Section  301(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 


(3)  Section  360  is  amended  by  slnkuig  out 
■has  .suffered  (1)"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "( 1 )  has  suffered". 

(4)  Section  361  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Code,". 

(5)  Section  719(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections'". 

(6)  Section  1622(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "of  this  title'   after  "section  1631(a)", 

(7)  Section  1623  is  amended- 
(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting   "of  this 

title"  after  "section  1624":  and 

<B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  "of  this 
title"  after  "section  1622(c) ". 

(8)  Section  1632  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "title 

31  ":  and 

(B)  by  -striking  out  "section  1322(a)  the 
.second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  section  ". 

(9)  Section  1643  is  amended  by  inserting 
■of  this  title  "  after  "section  1622(c)". 

(10)  Section  1662(a)(1)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  effective  date  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Rehabilitation  and  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1980". 

(11)  Section  1682(c)(1)(C)  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  "week)", 

(12)  Section  1701(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (D— 
(i)  bv  striking  out    "title  37.  United  States 

Code.  "  in  clauses  (A)(iii)  and  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    title  37  ":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "thereun- 
der" in  clause  (AMiii):  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out 
"Chapter  4C  of  title  29"  and  in.serling  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Act  of  Augu.st  16.  1937.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "National  Apprenticeship 
Act"  (29  U.S.C.  50  et  seq,)  ", 

(13)  Section  1712(b)(2)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  effective  date  of  the  Veter- 
ans" Rehabilitation  and  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1980". 

( 14 )  Section  1820  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(6).  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "title  31":  and 

(B)  in  sub.section  (b).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 5  of  title  41"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5) ". 

(15)  Sections  2002  and  2002A  are  each 
ameiided  by  striking  out  "a  Assistant"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  As.sistant". 

(16)  Section  3005  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  "subchapter  II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)". 

(17)  Section  3113(a)<2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
there  of  "subsection  ".  j   _.    ^ 

(18)  Section  4142(f)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".section  3324  (a)  and  (b) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  3324  ".  _,  ^  t, 

(19)  Section  5010(c)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

(20)  Section  5053(d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subchapter  XVIII  of  chapter  7  oi 
title  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395  et  seq.)". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ELIMINATE  CERTAIN  GENDER- 
BASED  REFERENCES 

Sec  703  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Sections  3010(k).  3010(1).  3010(m).  and 
3021(a)(3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■widow  "  each  place  it  appears  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  'surviving  spou.se". 


(2)  Section  3107  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  wife"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
veteran's  spouse  ": 

(B)  by  .striking  out  "his  children"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  veteran's  children": 

(C)  by  striking  out  his  custody  "  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  custody  of  the  veteran  ": 

(D)  bv  striking  out  "widow  "  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse '":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "payable  to  him"  and 
insertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  payable  to  the  vet- 
eran ". 

(3)  Section  3110  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  widow  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'surviving  spouse  ";  and 

(B)  by  .striking  out  "his  death"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  death  of  the  veter- 
an". 

(4)  Section  3203  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsections  (a)(2).  (b)(1).  and(ci.  by 
striking  out  "wife  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse": 

(B)  in  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2).  by 
striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  veterans": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  veterans  ":  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "the  veterans". 

(5)  Section  3402  is  amended- 

(A)  in  sub.section  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
■he  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator": 

iB)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 

his  discretion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  ": 

(C)  in  .subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  indi- 
vidual": 

(D)  in  .subsection  (c).  by  sinking  out 
■man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"member  ". 

(6)  Section  3503(b)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  right"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    the  right  ": 

(B)  bv  striking  out  his  wife  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    "the  veteran's  spouse  : 

and  ,  . 

(C)  bv  striking  out  "wife  "  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "spou.se". 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  98-7  7 

Sec  704,  The  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-77.  97 
Stat,  443)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(3).  by  striking  out 
•State"."'  and  by  inserting  "State".""  after 
•service-connected',":  and 

(2)  in  section  7— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
■section"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"'Act'*' 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)(2).  by  striking  out 
■•8"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (h).  by  striking  out  "this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  (Other  than  subsections 
(b)  and  (d)(3))",  .  ,     ,ho 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read  An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  and  improve  various 
health-care  and  other  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).   Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask    unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  explain  his  re- 
quest to  the  body. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23,  by  a  voice 
vote  the  House  passed  and  .sent  to  the 
Senate  H.R.  2920.  The  House-passed 
bill  contains  several  provisions  that,  if 
enacted,  will  improve  the  quality  of 
health  care  to  our  Nations  veterans. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  sev- 
eral amendments. 

We  have  reached  agreement  with 
the  other  body  and  the  proposed 
House  amendments  are  a  compromise 
between  the  two  bodies. 

Bob  Edgar,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Hospi- 
tals and  Health  Care,  is  on  the  floor, 
and  I  ask  my  friend  to  yield  to  Bob  for 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ment.s. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  unanimously  endorse  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today, 
the  Veterans'  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  H.R.  2920,  as  amended. 

I  say  this  because  this  legislation 
will  extend  the  life  of  what  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  programs  devised  to 
assist  Vietnam  veterans  in  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Operation  Outreach  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress  in  1979. 
Storefront  vet  centers"  were  first 
opened  in  1980  and  between  that  time 
and  the  present,  these  vet  centers  and 
their  dedicated  employees  have  dem- 
onstrated their  value  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
other  program  could  have  provided 
the  support,  through  readjustment 
coun.seling  to  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  is  essential  to  the  reintegra- 
tion of  certain  Vietnam  veterans  into 
our  society. 

There  are  now  136  vet  centers  in  op- 
eration nationwide  employing  576  per- 
sons, the  majority  of  whom  are  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  However,  their  mis- 


sion is  not  complete.  During  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  it  became  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  that  this  program 
was  just  hitting  its  stride— that  it  was 
only  beginning  to  achieve  its  maxi- 
mum potential.  This  legislation  will 
allow  the  continued  operation  of  vet 
centers  through  1988,  and  will  elimi- 
nate the  eligibility  period  expiration 
date. 

This  legislation  also  requires  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  and  other  postwar  psy- 
chological problems  which  affect  vet- 
erans. This  study  is  intended  to  give 
the  VA  and  Congress  sufficient  infor- 
mation which  can  be  used  to  make  de- 
cisions on  the  future  direction  of  the 
VA  readjustment  counseling  program 
and  other  VA  health  care  programs. 

Another  focus  of  this  legislation  is 
the  adequacy  of  VA  programs  and 
their  use  by  women  veterans.  A  statu- 
tory advisory  committee  is  created  by 
this  measure  to  focus  on  the  particular 
effects  on  women  of  the  programs 
which  Congress  has  made  available  to 
all  veterans.  There  is  agreement  that, 
in  the  past,  certain  specific  health  care 
needs  of  women  were  not  being  fully 
met  at  VA  health  care  facilities— al- 
though women  are  eligible  for  such 
care  on  the  same  basis  as  male  veter- 
ans. Recently,  the  VA  Administrator. 
Mr.  Harry  Walters,  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  develop  means  of  ad- 
dressing these  admitted  shortcomings 
and  I  applaud  this  emphasis.  The  advi- 
sory committee  established  by  this 
measure  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  as- 
sessing the  needs  of  women  veterans, 
and  should  provide  recommendations 
for  further  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive changes  needed  to  make  benefits 
available  to  all  veterans  and  especially 
women  veterans. 

Several  parts  of  this  legislation  deal 
with  the  challenge  of  caring  for  veter- 
ans in  their  later  years.  This  bill  ex- 
pands and  improves  the  VA's  author- 
ity to  meet  such  needs  through  pro- 
grams of  adult  day  health  care  and 
community  residential  care.  and 
through  the  State  homes  program 
which  provides  domiciliary,  nursing 
home,  and  health  care  to  thousands  of 
older  veterans.  Meeting  the  health 
care  needs  of  older  veterans  is  a  No.  1 
priority  of  this  committee,  and  these 
programs  provide  an  essential  resource 
that  is  used  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
compassionate  care  for  veterans. 

H.R.  2920  calls  for  several  other 
studies  of  health  care  problems  in  ad- 
dition to  the  posttraumatic  stress  dis- 
order study  I  mentioned  earlier.  They 
include  the  problems  of  providing  care 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  other  territories  and  po.ssessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  status  of 
veterans  expo.sed  to  ionizing  radiation. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  expands 
the  VA's  authority  to  provide  preven- 
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live   health   services   at    VA    facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

This  legislation  includes  several  in- 
novative pro\isions  which  should  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  at  VA 
medical  facilities.  In  this  regard,  the 
committee  notes  the  VA's  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
certain  health  care  professionals. 
Acute  shortages  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons seeking  employment  with  the  VA 
as  respiratory  therapists.  ph.vsical 
therapists,  and  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses  has  affected  the 
quality  of  care  being  provided  at  some 
VA  facilities. 

A  package  "  of  incentives  included 
in  this  legislation  should  make  em- 
ployment with  the  VA  more  attractive. 
It  is  noted  that  existing  recruitment 
techniques,  and  an  unresponsive  OPM 
job  cla.ssification  s.vstem  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  are  committed  to 
making  treatment  available  to  veter- 
ans both  now  and  in  the  future. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  rather  short- 
sighted to  have  a  "fire  sale  "  of  valua- 
ble property  assigned  to  the  VA  which 
may  be  needed  to  provide  necessary 
medical  care  in  the  future. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  this  meas- 
ure contains  a  provision  which  gives 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
final  authority  to  determine  that 
property  is  no  longer  needed  to  carry 
out  VA  functions,  and  which  increases 
the  period  for  Congress  to  review  such 
a  determination  from  30  to  180  days. 
This  should  prevent  any  forced  sale  of 
valuable  Government  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  amended,  the  bill  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  designate  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  as  the 
President's  principal  adviser  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents  or  survivors. 

This  measure  al.so  includes  an 
amendment  which  will  give  the  United 
States  greater  flexibility  in  .settling 
claims  brought  by  individuals  injured 
while  receiving  VA  medical  care.  An- 
other provision  which  should  reduce 
unnecessary  expenses  requires  a 
review  of  the  payment  to  veteran 
beneficiaries  of  a  "travel  allowance"  to 
cover  certain  costs  incurred  in  obtain- 
ing treatment  at  a  VA  health  care  fa- 
cility. A  report  on  this  review  is  due  by 
April  1.  1984.  A  number  of  technical 
amendments  to  title  38  and  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983  are  also  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  is  virtu- 
ally imanimous  agreement  that  the 
veterans  Outreach  program  is  a  worth- 
while program  and  that  it  deserves  our 
support. 

The  4-year  extension  of  the  program 
is  designed  as  a  signal  to  the  Vietnam 
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veteran  population,  vet  center  person- 
nel and  the  VA  of  the  Congress  sup- 
port for  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
program.  The  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
.Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  was  unanimous  in  that 
determination.  I  am  per.sonally  appre- 
ciative of  their  active  support  and  in- 
terest in  all  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
committee this  year.  But,  in  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  on  this  issue 
demonstrated  by  Congressman  Lane 
Evans  whose  original  legislation  H.R. 
2323  calling  for  an  extension  of  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  was 
initially  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. As  a  freshman  member  of  the 
committee  and  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
him.self  he  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  shaping  of  this  legislation  and  the 
overall  policy  of  the  subcommittee. 

I   urge  unanimous  support   for  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  and  par- 
ticularly to  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
their  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill.  I  al.so  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, who.  as  u.sual.  provided  coun- 
sel and  support  during  our  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.  I  also  must 
mention  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate. 
Alan  Simpson.  Consideration  of  this 
measure  today  was  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  cooperation  extended  by 
Senator  Simpson.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  their  staffs. 

I  include  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  compromise  agreement  on 
H.R.  2920.  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Explanatory    Statement    of    House    Bill, 
Senate  Amendments  (S.  578).  and  Compro- 
mise Agreement  on  H.R.  2920.  the  Veter- 
ans  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983 
ThLs  document  explains  the  provLsons  of 
H.R.  2920  as  pas.sed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
scnlalivcs,    the    provisions    of    the    bill    as 
pas.sed  b.v  the  Senate  with  an  amendment 
incorporating  the  provisions  of  S.  578  as  re- 
poried,  and  the  provisions  of  a  compromi.se 
agreed  to  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  House  bill,  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  compromi.se  agreement 
are  noted  below,  except   for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  agreements  reached  between  the  Com- 
mittees, and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes. 

VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  (section  2)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (.section  102)  would 
amend  present  .section  612A(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  to  extend  the  period  during 


which  a  veteran  must  request  counseling  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  it.  The  House  bill 
would  have  provided  a  three-year  extension 
I  until  September  30.  1987):  the  Senate 
amendment,  a  one-year  extension  (until 
September  30.  1985). 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
101(a)).  the  eligibility  period  expiration  date 
i.s  eliminated,  thereby  providing  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  with  ongoing  eligibility  to  re- 
quest such  counseling  for  their  psychologi- 
cal or  other  readjustment  problems. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  would  amend  present  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  612A.  relating  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  take  steps,  during  fiscal  year 
1984,  to  e.)  ure  the  orderly  transition,  by 
the  end  of  the  period  during  which  veterans 
may  request  readjustment  coun.seIing,  of 
the  program  from  a  program  run  primarily 
through  Vet  Centers  (facilities  apart  from 
other  VA  health-care  facilities,  e.g..  hospi- 
tals and  clinics)  to  a  program  run  primarily 
through  VA  health-care  facilities  and  re- 
quiring the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
submit  to  the  Committees  by  April  1.  1984.  a 
report  on  its  actions  and  plans  for  that  tran- 
sition. The  House  bill  would  extend  by  three 
years,  until  October  1.  1987.  the  deadline  for 
completing  the  transition  and  by  two  and 
half  years,  until  September  30.  1986.  the 
deadline  for  the  transition  report.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  extend  those 
deadlines  by  one  year  and  by  six  months,  re- 
spectively. The  Senate  amendment  would 
further  amend  this  report  requirement  to 
require  the  Administrator  to  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  in  helping  to  meet 
the  readjustment  needs  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section 
(101(b))  would  postpone  the  deadline  for 
the  readjustment  counseling  program  tran- 
sition to  October  1.  1988.  and  the  deadline 
for  the  transition  report  to  July  1.  1987.  In 
addition,  the  agency  would  also  be  required 
to  submit,  by  April  1.  1987.  a  report  evaluat- 
ing the  readjustment  counseling  program  in 
light  of  the  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
(PTSD)  study.  dLscussed  below  under  the 
heading  'Study  of  Post-Traumatic  Stre.ss 
Disorder  and  Other  Post-War  Psychological 
Problems". 

With  reference  to  the  VA's  read.iustmcnt 
coun-seling  program,  the  Committees  note 
that  reports  have  been  received  of  instances 
in  which  eligible  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
ferred bv  readjustment  couaseling  (Vet 
Center)  personnel  to  other  VA  health-care 
facilities  for  mental-health  services  beyond 
those  available  through  the  Vet  Center 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these  VA  .serv- 
ices in  a  timely  manner.  Such  referrals  in 
relation  to  a  veteran's  readjustment  occur  in 
two  circuHLStances:  First,  when  a  veteran  is 
referred  to  a  VA  health-care  facility  for  a 
mental  and  psychological  as.sessment  under 
section  612A  (a)  and  (bid)  of  title  38  to  de- 
termine whether  he  or  she  requires  treat- 
ment to  help  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
and  for  any  treatment  found  necessary  for 
that  purpose  and.  second,  when  Vet  Center 
personnel  have  been  able  to  complete  the 
assessment  and  have  referred  the  veteran 
for  treatment  related  to  the  veteran's  read- 
justment problem. 

The  Committees  believe  strongly  that 
once  the  VA  assumes  responsibility  for  a 
veteran's  readjustment  needs  through  this 
program  and  it  is  determined  that  the  veter- 
an needs  mental  health  care  to  help  in  read- 
justing,  the   agency   should   take   steps   to 


ensure  that  the  veteran  receives  that  care 
on  a  timely  basis.  The  Committees  urge  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  to  look  into  this 
matter  of  continuity  of  treatment  and  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  agency  fulfills  its  obligations  in  this 
regard.  The  Committees  also  urge  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  consider  this  issue  in  prepar- 
ing the  part  of  the  April  1.  1987.  report  to 
the  Committees  setting  forth  his  recommen- 
dations regarding  program  transfer  from 
■storefront  counseling  centers"  to  VA  Medi- 
cal Centers. 


STUDY  OF  POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 
AND  OTHER  POST-WAR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  3)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  103)  would 
mandate  a  comprehensive  VA  study  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  problems  in  readjusting 
to  civilian  life.  The  study  in  the  House  bill— 
a  report  on  which  would  be  due  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  December  31. 
1985— would  be  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life,  to  include  surveys  of  (1)  the  preva- 
lence and  incidence  of  PTSD  and  related  re- 
adjustment problems,  and  (2)  the  current 
and  past  health  status  of  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  population  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
general  population.  The  VA  study  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  a  report  on  which 
would  be  due  by  March  1.  1985.  would  be  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  prevalence,  inci- 
dence, and  effects  of  PTSD  and  related 
problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
among  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  102) 
would  require  the  VA  to  conduct  a  study, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
thereon  by  October  1.  1986.  of  the  preva- 
lence and  incidence  of  PTSD  and  other  psy- 
chological problems  in  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life  (collectively  referred  to  as  -post-war 
psychological  problems")  among  veterans 
wlio  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  oper- 
ations and  the  effects  of  such  problems  on 
these  veterans. 

The  -study  provision  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  would  require 
separate  findings  with  respect  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  veterans 
who  .served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  oper- 
ations, and  women  veterans.  The  readjust- 
ment portion  of  the  study  in  the  House  bill 
would  be  required  to  include  psychological, 
economic,  and  sociological  evaluations  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  (including  the  long- 
term  effect  of  PTSD  among  the  veterans 
and  on  their  families),  and  to  be  designed  to 
yield  information  as  to  whether  there  are 
correlations  between  PTSD  among  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  and 
between  PTSD  among  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  incarceration  among  these  veterans. 
The  health  status  portion  of  the  study  in 
the  House  bill  would  be  required  to  be  de- 
.signed  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  rela- 
tionship (if  any)  between  the  occurrence  of 
PTSD  and  related  psychological  disorders 
among  the  veterans  and  the  occurrence  of 
psychological  or  other  medical  disorders,  as 
well  as  a  survey  of  the  veterans'  use  of  VA 
healthcare  facilities. 

The  report  under  the  Senate  amendment 
would  be  required  to  provide  information  on 
the  capability  of  the  VA  to  provide  treat- 
ment to  the  numbers  of  veterans  identified 
as  suffering  from  PTSD  and  related  prob- 
lems, a  description  of  VA  policy  and  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  providing  disability 
compensation  for  PTSD  and  such  problems, 
and  a  description  of  VA  efforts  to  coordi- 
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nate  trpatnient  and  compensation  activities 
related  to  PTSD 

The  compromise  agreement  would  require 
that  the  study  be  designed  with  particular 
attention  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  and  with  specific  reference  to 
women  veterans.  The  study  would  be  re- 
quired to  yield  information  on  any  correla- 
tions that  may  exist  in  the  population  of 
Vietnam  veterans— 

<1)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  physical  disabil- 
ities on  the  other  hand; 

(2)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  problems  on  the  other  hand: 

(3)  between  such  veterans  having  post-war 
psychological  problems  and  being  members 
of  minority  groups:  and 

(4)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  incarceration  in 
penal  institutions  on  the  other  hand. 

The  study  would  also  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  long-term  effects  of  postwar 
psychological  problems  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans on  the  veterans'  families  and  persons 
in  other  primary  social  relationships  with 
the  veterans.  In  addition,  the  study  would 
include  a  survey  of  the  extent  to  which 
Vietnam  veterans  with  post-war  psychologi- 
cal problems  use  VA-furnished  care.  The 
report  of  the  study  would  be  required  to 
contain  a  description  of  the  results,  infor- 
mation on  the  VAs  capability  to  treat  the 
numbers  of  Vietnam  veterans  estimated  to 
be  suffering  from  post-war  psychological 
problems,  descriptions  of  VA  policies  and 
procedures  for  providing  disability  compen- 
sation for  post-war  psychological  problems. 
a  description  of  VA  efforts  to  coordinate  its 
health-care  and  compensation  programs 
with  respect  to  PTSD.  and  the  Administra 
tor's  recommendation  for  administrative 
and  legislative  action. 

With  reference  to  the  issue  of  Vietnam 
veterans'  general  health  status,  the  Com- 
mittees note  their  intention  that  the  study 
include  information  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween post-war  psychological  problems  and 
Vietnam  veterans'  physical  health.  The 
Committees  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
study  be  designed  .so  as  to  yield  statistically 
valid  resul's  (and  thus  be  useful  for  making 
decisions  on  the  future  direction  of  the  VA 
readjustment  counseling  program  and  other 
VA  health-care  programs)  with  reference  to 
Vietnam  veterans  in  general  and  the  various 
specific  groups  of  Vietnam  veterans  being 
studied  (i.e..  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  women  veterans,  veterans  in  var- 
ious minority  groups,  veterans  with  alcohol 
or  drug  problems,  incarcerated  veterans, 
and  other  groups  on  which  the  VA  decides 
to  focus). 

The  Committees  recognize  that  there  are 
various  possible  methods  by  which  the  prev- 
alence and  incidence  data  necessary  for  this 
study  may  be  gathered  and  analyzed.  The 
Committees  do  not  expre.ss  any  view  on 
what  specific  methodology  should  be  fol- 
lowed, but  intend,  rather,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator have  discretion  regarding  the  design 
of  the  study. 

ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  101).  but 
not  the  Hou.se  bill,  would  amend  pre.sent 
section  620  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Administrators  authority  to 
furnish  veterans  with  nursing  home  care 
through  contractual  arrangements  with 
non-VA  facilities,  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
conduct  until  September  30,  1987.  a  pilot 
program  of  adult  day  health  care  under 
which   veterans   eligible   under  section   620 


for  community  (non-VA)  nursing  home  care, 
could  be  furnished  day  healthcare  services 
in  non-VA  programs  at  VA  expen.se  and  in 
programs  operated  by  the  VA  it.self  (but  not 
more  than  four  such  programs)  and  to 
evaluate  the  medical  efficacy  and  cost-effec- 
tivene>ss  of  such  .services  as  an  alternative  to 
nursing  home  care. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  103) 
contains  this  proxision  with  amendments. 
Under  the  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  the  VA  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  adult  day  healthcare  .services 
through  fi.scal  year  1988  but  the  program 
would  not  be  denominated  as  'pilot". 

The  Senate  amendment  provisions  defin- 
ing "adult  day  health  care"  are  not  included 
in  the  compromise  agreement.  The  Commit- 
tees expect  the  Administrator  to  include  a 
definition  of  this  phrase  in  program  regula- 
tons.  The  definition  could  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  some  or  all  of  the 
elements  included  in  the  Senate  provision 
such  as  ".social  services  ".  necessary  "trans- 
portation ".  and  "mid-day  meals". 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  adult  day  health-care  eligibility 
only  to  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  trans- 
fer from  a  VA  hospital  to  a  community 
nursing  home  for  care  at  VA  expen.se  and 
those  who  require  adult  day  health  care  pri- 
marily for  .service-connected  disabilities 
have  been  modified  in  the  compromise 
agreement  to  add  to  the  categories  of  veter- 
ans eligible  for  adult  day  health  care  tho.se 
who  are  50-percent  or  more  disabled. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  to  four  the  number  of  locations  for 
VA  in-house  adult  day  health-care  programs 
IS  deleted.  Under  the  compromi.se  agree- 
ment, the  VA  would  have  authority  to  con- 
duct in-house  programs  at  any  VA  health- 
care facility.  The  committees  intend,  howev- 
er, that  the  VA.  to  the  maximum  extent  fea 
sible.  utilize  community  facilities  to  provide 
adult  day  health  care  and  to  do  .so  on  an  in- 
hou.se  basis  only  where  it  would  be  cost-ef- 
fective to  do  so  m  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
eligible  veterans  and  the  availability  of  com- 
parable services  in  the  community. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  general  6-month  limit  on  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  adult  day  health 
care  (which  does  not  apply  to  veterans 
who.se  hospitalization  was  primarily  for  a 
service-connected  disability)  is  modified  in 
the  compromise  agreement  to  clarify  that 
this  time  limit  would  al.so  be  applicable  to 
veterans  (with  the  same  service-connected 
exception)  receiving  such  services  in  in- 
house  VA  programs. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
furnish  adult  day  health  care  to  situations 
in  which  the  cost  per  week  of  such  care  for 
the  veteran  is  less  than  the  cost  per  week  of 
providing  the  veteran  with  nursing  home 
care,  either  in  a  VA  nursing  home  care  facil- 
ity or  in  a  community  facility,  is  not  includ- 
e(j  in  the  compromi.se  agreement.  Instead, 
the  cost  of  adult  day  health  care  would  not 
be  permitted  to  exceed  the  maximum  per- 
missible VA  payment  for  nursing  home  care 
in  a  community  facility.  This  limit  would  be 
achieved  by  making  the  current  law  provi- 
sion (in  .section  620(a)  of  title  38)  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health  care, 
thereby  generally  permitting  the  VA  to  pay 
for  nursing  home  care  in  community  facili- 
ties only  where  the  cost  does  not  exceed  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  basic  (nonsurgical)  VA 
hospital  care. 

Although  no  other  specific  cost  limitation 
would  be  imposed,  the  Committees  expect 


that  adult  day  health  care  furnished  under 
this  new  authority  generally  will  be  sub- 
stantially less  costly  than  nursing  home 
care  and  note  their  view"  that  adult  day 
health  care  is  intended  primarily  as  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  community  nursing 
home  care.  Hence,  it  is  the  Committees'  in- 
tention that  the  exercise  of  this  new"  au- 
thority would  entail  no  significant  addition- 
al cost. 

The  explicit  authority  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  provide  transportation  to 
veterans  participating  in  adult  day  health- 
care programs,  which  was  included  as  part 
of  the  definition  of  adult  day  health  care,  is 
not  included  expressly  in  the  compromise 
agreement  because,  as  noted  above,  the  defi- 
nition of  "adult  day  health  care"  is  not  in- 
cluded. The  compromise  agreemerit  does 
limit  transportation  between  home  and  pro- 
gram for  participants  in  in-house  VA  pro- 
grams by  providing  for  the  application  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  -set  forth  in  .section 
111  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  VA  beneficiary-travel-expen.se  reimburse- 
ment) to  the  furnishing  of  necessary  travel 
and  incidental  expenses  for  such  veterans. 
Thus,  for  example,  travel  reimbursement  in 
such  cases  would  be  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tion in  sub.section  (e)(2)(A)  of  .section  111 
against  payments  to  veterans  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  service-connected  benefits  and 
are.  as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
required  under  that  provision,  able  to 
defray  the  travel  expenses. 

The  authority  in  the  Senate  amendment 
for  the  Administrator  to  provide  inkind  as- 
sistance to  a  facility  which,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  VA.  is  providing  veterans 
with  adult  day  health-care  services,  is  modi- 
fied so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  that  the 
cost  of  such  assistance  be  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  expenses  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  facility  for  care  provided  to  el- 
igible veterans.  Instead,  under  the  provision 
in  the  compromi.se  agreement,  the  VA  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  inkind  a.ssistance 
to  an  adult  day  health-care  facility  and  to 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  such  assistance  by 
way  of  a  reduction  in  the  charges  the  VA 
would  otherwi.se  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
facility,  or  by  direct  payment  to  the  VA. 

The  committees  intend  that  ordinarily  the 
VA  be  provided  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
of  Its  inkind  assistance  by  way  of  offsets 
against  charges  payable  by  the  VA  for  care 
and  that  direct  payment  be  received  in  only 
temporary  and  extraordinary  situations  in 
which  the  costs  of  the  inkind  a.ssisiance 
exceed  the  total  charges  for  the  billing 
period  involved. 

Finally,  instead  of  the  Senate  amendment 
requirement  for  the  submission  of  annual 
reports  on  the  program,  the  VA  would  be  re- 
quired, following  implementation  of  this 
new"  authority,  to  submit  only  one  such 
report,  due  on  February  1.  1988  (eight 
months  before  the  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram would  expire),  on  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  first  four  years.  This 
report  would  include  information  on  the 
medical  efficacy  and  cost -effectiveness  of 
furnishing  adult  day  health  care  as  an  alter- 
native to  nursing  home  care  and  of  doing  .so 
in-hou.se  a-s  compared  with  by  contract. 

COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  106).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  provisions  concern- 
ing hospital,  nursing  home  care,  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  veterans,  to  add  a  new"  .sec- 
tion 630  to  provide  the  VA  with  express  au- 


thority to  conduct  a  program  of  referring 
VA  veteran-patients  to.  and  helping  such 
patients  obtain  placement  in  and  removal 
from,  private  VA-approved  community  resi- 
dential-care facilities.  This  provision  would 
codily  and  clarify  the  authority  under 
which  the  VA  provides  veterans  with  such 
assistance  at  present. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  104) 
contains  this  provision. 

INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  CARE  IN 
STATE  HOMES 

Both  the  House  bill  (.section  4)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  107)  would 
amend  .section  641  of  title  38.  United  Stales 
Code,  relating  to  payments  by  the  VA  to 
State  veterans'  homes  for  providing  care  to 
veterans  who  are  eligible  for  VA  care,  to  in- 
crease the  per  diem  rates— $6.35  for  domici- 
lary  care.  $12.10  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$13  25  for  hospital  care-paid  under  current 
law.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  rates  would 
be  increa.sed.  effective  October  1.  1983.  to 
$9.50.  $16.00.  and  $16.90.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  increa.se  the  rates  to  $7.30. 
$13.95.  and  $15.25.  with  the  increa.se  to  lake 
effect  during  the  period  April  1  through 
September  30.  1984.  depending  upon  the 
availability  and  amount  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  increases  to  be  provid- 
ed prior  to  September  30.  The  Hou.se  bill, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  would  also 
require  the  Administrator  to  submit  a 
report  every  three  years  on  "the  appropri- 
ate rales'"  for  the  per  diem  payments  with 
the  first  report  due  not  later  than  June  30. 

1983. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
105),  the  rales  would  be  $7.30  for  domicili- 
ary care.  $17.05  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$15.25  for  hospital  care.  The  new  rates 
would  become  effective  April  1.  1984. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  41 -percent 
increase  in  the  per  diem  rate  for  State  home 
nursing  home  care  corresponds  to  the  total 
percentage  increase  that  has  been  made 
since  October  1.  1980.  in  the  mximum  per 
diem  rate  paid  by  the  VA  to  community 
nursing  homes  for  care  furnished  veterans 
under  section  620  of  title  38.  The  last  in- 
crea.se  in  the  State  home  nursing  home  per 
diem  rate  took  effect  on  October  1.  1980. 
This  .substantial  increa.se  in  the  per  diem 
rate  for  nursing  home  care,  which  applies  lo 
56  percent  of  the  average  daily  census  in 
State  homes,  reflects  the  importance  that 
the  committees  attach  to  the  role  of  Ihe 
Slate  homes  in  helping  meet  the  needs  of  el- 
igible veterans  for  nursing  home  care  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  submit  a  report  every 
3  years  on  the  adequacy  of  the  rates  in  light 
of  projections  over  each  of  the  following 
five  years  of  Ihe  demand  on  the  VA  for 
nursing  home  care.  The  first  report  would 
be  due  not  later  than  June  30.  1986. 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  104).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
section  601(6)(A)(i)  of  title  38.  relating  to 
the  definition  of  medical  services  that  the 
VA  is  authorized  to  provide  to  eligible  veter- 
ans, to  add.  in  the  cases  of  veterans  already 
receiving  VA  health-care  .services,  preven- 
tive health-care  services.  Also.  Ihc  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  would 
amend  present  subchapter  VII  of  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  authorizing  a  preventive  health- 
care services  pilot  program,  to  make  the 
pilot  program  mandatory  as  to  veterans  (1) 
who  are  receiving  care  from  the  VA  for 
their   service-connected   di-sabilities.   or   (2) 


who  have  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  50-percent  or  more  disabling  and 
are  receiving  care  from  the  VA.  Thus,  veter- 
ans in  either  of  these  categories  would  be 
provided  with  at  least  one  preventive 
healthcare  .service  as  part  of  their  VA  care 
and  treatment.  The  program,  which  would 
be  extended  with  a  $15  million  annual  ex- 
penditure cap  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
would  remain  discretionary  as  lo  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  rated  at 
50-perceni  or  more  disabling  who  are  not 
otherwise  receiving  care  from  the  VA. 

The  compromise  agreement  (.section  106) 
contains  these  provisions. 

STUDY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  OF  VETERANS  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  5)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  108)  would 
amend  present  section  601(4)(C)(v)  of  title 
38.  relating  to  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  provide  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
in  certain  noncontiguous  States  (defined  in 
present  section  101(20)  lo  include  U.S.  terri- 
tories and  po.ssessions  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico),  lo  extend  for  one 
ypar-from  September  30.  1983.  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984-the  VAs  authority,  on  a 
contract  basis,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  other  Territories  and 
po.s.sessions  of  the  United  Slates,  lo  provide 
hospital  care  for  non-.service-connecied  dis- 
abilities and  outpatient  irealment  lo  obviate 
the  need  for  hospital  admission  for  such  dis- 
abilities. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
lain  this  provision  in  light  of  the  action  ini- 
tiated bv  the  Committees  to  proceed  with  a 
separate  bill  in  lighl  of  the  September  30. 
1983  expiration  dale  of  the  current-law  au- 
thority. That  bill.  S.  1850.  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  98-105  on  September  30,  1983. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
Hou.se  bill,  would  require  the  VA  lo  submit 
to  the  Committees  not  later  than  December 
1.  1983.  a  report  setting  forth  and  justifying 
tiie  VAs  long-term  plans  for  meeting  the 
health-care  needs  of  veterans— particularly 
service-connecled-di.sabled  veterans— in 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
report  would  be  required  to  address  ihe  VA 
Inspector  General's  February  1983  audit 
report  on  VA  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
to  include  a  prospectus  for  any  VA  construc- 
tion project  recommended  for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  107) 
contains  this  provision. 

BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  109).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  realign  certain  re- 
.sources  within  the  VA  health-care  budget 
by  requiring  that  $20  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  funds  be  redirected  from  VA  health- 
care beneficiary-travel  expense  reimburse- 
ments to  the  provision  of  community  nurs- 
ing home  care,  adult  day  health  care,  and 
preventive  healthcare  services  to  eligible 
veterans.  The  Adminislralor  would  be  given 
authority  to  issue  regulations  lo  restrict 
beneficiary  travel  payments  in  the  ca.se  of 
certain  veterans  in  order  lo  achieve  the  nec- 
essary reduction  in  beneficiary-travel  pay- 
menls  Both  the  cap  on  beneficiary-travel 
payments  and  the  authority  to  i.ssue  regula- 
tions would  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
compliance  with  the  requirement  that  the 
$20  million  in  fi.scal  year  1984  savings  is 
u.sed  for  the  above  specified  purposes. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions,  the  compro- 
mise agreement  (section  108(a))  contains  a 
provision  pursuant  to  which  the  VA.  after 
January  1.  1984.  would  be  prohibited,  with 
certain    exceptions,    from    making    certain 


non-service-connecled  beneficiary-travel 

payments  unless  it  has  prescribed  regula- 
tions—required by  a  provision  enacted  in 
1979  in  Public  Law  96-151-for  making  de- 
terminations of  inability  to  defray  travel  ex- 
peases  under  section  111(e)(2)(A)  of  lille  38. 
United  Slates  Code.  If  the  regulations  were 
not  published  by  that  deadline,  beneficiary- 
travel  payments  could  noi  be  made  for 
travel  occurring  between  January  1.  1984 
and  the  date  that  the  regulation.;  are  pub- 
lished except  lo  persons  receiving  benefits 
for  or  in  connection  with  a  service-connect- 
ed condition,  to  veterans  eligible  for  im- 
proved pension  (i.e..  pension  under  section 
521  of  lille  38).  and  to  persons  who  must 
travel  lo  a  VA  facility  by  special  modes, 
such  as  ambulance,  if  such  travel  is  ap- 
proved in  advance  or  occurs  in  emergency 
situations. 

The      compromise      agreement      (section 
108(b))  also  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor lo  conduct  a  review  of  the  beneficiary- 
travel  program  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
management   improvements  and  economies 
in  making  beneficiary-travel  payments,  and 
to    report    lo   the   Committees   by    April    1. 
1984,    on    the   results   of   that    review.   The 
Committees  expect  this  review  lo  include  an 
assessment  of  the  contribution  of  benefici- 
ary-travel   payments    to    maintaining    Ihe 
quality  and  accessibility  of  health  care  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  and  of  the  needs— in  terms 
of  both  need  for  care  and  financial  need— of 
eligible  veterans  receiving  beneficiary-travel 
payments.  The  Committees  further  intend 
thai  Ihe  review   lake  into  consideration  re- 
ported abuses  under  the  current  system,  eli- 
gibility criteria  as  set  forth  in  the  prescribed 
regulations  described -above,  ability  to  pay 
and  type  of  di.sabiliiy,  and  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  need  for  beneficiary-travel  pay- 
ments such  as,  bul  not   limited  lo,  the  VA 
providing  more  accessible  health  care  in  un- 
derserved  communities  directly  or  by  con- 
tract and  direct  provision  of  transportation 
by  the  VA.  The  Committees  also  expect  the 
Adminislralor  lo  report   on  how  local  VA 
healthcare  facilities  utilize  any  excess  bene- 
ficiary  travel   funds  and  whether  allowing 
local  flexibility  in  this  regard  is  useful  to 
permit     local     program     initiatives     which 
might   be  more  tieneficial   to  meeting   the 
health-care  needs  of  eligible  veterans  than 
payments  for  beneficiary  travel. 

The  Committees  recognize  the  importance 
of  beneficiary  travel  in  appropriate  in- 
stances and  direct  ihe  Adminislralor  lo  re- 
assess carefully  how  the  program  could  be 
managed  more  effectively. 


PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND 
RETENTION  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment  (lille  ID.  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  amend  various  sec- 
lions  of  present  subchapter  I  of  chapter  73 
of  title  38.  relating  lo  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  VAs  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S).  lo  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  various  VA  programs  designed  to 
enable  DM&S  to  recruit  and  retain  suffi- 
cient, qualified  healthcare  personnel.  In- 
cluded are  provisions  lo  improve  the  VAs 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  in 
health  care  occupations— certified  or  regis- 
tered respiratory  therapists,  licensed  physi- 
cal therapists,  and  licensed  practical  or  vo- 
cational nurses.  These  provisions  would 
permit  the  Adminislralor  to  .set  rales  of  pay 
and  qualifications  standards  for  these  three 
occupations  without  regard  lo  civil-service 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations:  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  for  recruit 
menl  and  retention  purposes,  to  use  addi- 
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tional  pay  authorities  under  title  38  lo  com- 
pensate individuals  m  these  three  occupa- 
tions; and  permit  the  Administrator  to  take 
action,  without  such  action  being  statutorily 
subject  to  review  by  the  President  as  under 
current  law.  to  adjust  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
individuals  in  these  occupations  when  neces- 
sary for  recruitment  and  retention  pur- 
poses. 

Other  provisions  would  give  the  Adminis- 
trator general  authority  to  appoint  DM&S 
personnel  at  above-entry  pay  levels  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  would  require  that  a 
majority  of  members  of  a  di.sciplinary  board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  present  section 
4110<a)  of  title  38.  be  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion as  the  individual  whose  case  is  before 
the  board. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  relating  to 
the  composition  of  a  disciplinary  board,  the 
Committees  note  that  this  amendment  codi- 
fies current  VA  practice  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3  of  chapter  8  (Disciplinary  Actions. 
Grievances  and  Hearings).  VA  Manual  MP 
5.  Part  II. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  report  (1)  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  on  plans  to  im- 
plement the  new  personnel  authorities  de- 
scribed above.  (2)  by  September  30.  1985.  on 
the  results  of  the  use  of  these  new  authori- 
ties on  recruitment  and  retention,  and  <3) 
jointly  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  by  January  1.  1984. 
on  efforts  made  to  carry  out  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  action  in  the  report 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desir- 
ability of  Converting  Selected  Health  Care 
Occupations  to  Title  38.  United  States 
Code",  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  a  letter  dated  September  1.  1982. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
these  provisions. 

The  Committees  note  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
relating  to  the  three  DM&S  occupations  in- 
volved to  diminish  or  impair  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  protections  guaranteed  the  em- 
ployees in  those  occupations  under  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  federal  labor 
management  relations 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEK  ON  Vk'OMKN  VETER.'VNS 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  6)  and  Senate 
amendment  (.section  301 1  would  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  present  chapter  3  of  title  38, 
relating  to  various  administrative  aspects  of 
VA  operations,  to  add  a  new  section  222  lo 
establish  an  Advi.sory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Advi.sory  Committee"). 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  301) 
contains  a  provision  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  the  Advisory  Committee  would 
include  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  general  public,  as  follows: 
representatives  of  women  veterans  and  of 
both  male  and  female  veterans  having  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  and  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  women  veter- 
ans' needs.  Under  the  House  bill,  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  Advi.sory  Com- 
mittee membership  would  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (or  a  representative),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (or  a  representative),  and 
the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Chief 
Benefits  Director  (or  their  designees). 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  Chief  Benefits  Director,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  one  public  member  and  one  mili- 


tary member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  Service 
would  tje  ex  officio  members,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  invite 
representatives  of  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  and  other  activities. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  membership  would  In- 
clude, as  ex  officio  members,  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Defense  (or  their  representa- 
tives) and  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  Chief  Benefits  tor  their  designees).  The 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to  invite 
represetnatives  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  Advi.sory  Com- 
mittee's activities. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  permit  the  reappointment 
of  members  to  the  Committee. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  would  require  (he  Administra- 
tor to  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to  1 1 ) 
the  administration  of  benefits  for  women 
veterans  (VA  benefits  under  the  House  bill 
and  title  38  benefits  under  the  Senate 
amendment),  and  (2)  the  unique  needs  of 
women  veterans  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, health  care,  and  rehabilitation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  require  the  Administrator 
to  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  reports  and  stud- 
ies pertaining  to  women  veterans  and  the 
needs  of  women  veterans  with  respect  to 
outreach  and  other  benefits  and  programs 
administered  by  the  VA. 

The  compromise  agreement  generally  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  specify  that  the  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  not  less  than  three  timi^s  in 
fi.scal  year  1984  and  not  less  than  two  times 
in  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  would  require  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
by  July  1.  1984.  a  report  on  women  veterans' 
needs  and  VA  programs  for  meeting  these 
needs.  Thereafter,  the  submission  of  such  a 
report  would  be  required  every  two  years  by 
the  Hou.se  bill  and  annually  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  compromise  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator "promptly"  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
each  biennial  report  from  the  Committee 
together  with  the  Administrator's  com- 
ments thereon.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  require  the  same  submission  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  Congress  within  30 
days  after  the  Administrator  receives  each 
report. 

■The  compromise  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  but  with  an  amendment 
to  extend  lo  60  da.vs  the  period  of  time  the 
Administrator  would  have  after  receiving  a 
report  lo  submit  it  lo  the  Congress. 

GENDER-SPECIKIC  HEALTH  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  302).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  authori'/.e  the  VA. 
through  fi.scal  year  1989.  to  provide  fee- 
basis  ambulatory  care  for  the  treatment  of 
gender-related,  non-.service-connecled  condi- 
tions of  women  veterans  to  whom  the  VA  is 
unable  to  provide  Ihe  needed  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
submit  specific  budget  information  annually 


regarding  the  ii.se  of  this  authority  and  a 
report  by  September  30.  1988.  on  whether 
the  expiration  date  for  this  authority 
should  be  extended. 

In  lieu  to  this  provision,  the  compromise 
agreement  (section  302)  contains  a  free- 
standing provision  which  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  take  steps  utilizing  exist- 
ing title  38  authorities  to  ensure  that  the 
agency  is  able  to  meet— at  its  own  facilities 
or  through  sharing  arrangements  — the 
gender-specific  healthcare  needs  of  women 
veterans. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  new  sec- 
tion 222(b)  of  title  38  (the  provision  relating 
to  the  Advisory  Committee),  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  consult  with  the  Advi- 
.sory Committee  on  a  regular  basis  with  re- 
spect lo,  among  other  things,  the  adminis- 
tration of  VA  benefits  for  women  veterans 
and  that  this  responsibility  clearly  would  in- 
volve health-care  benefits  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  gender-related  health 
care  provision. 

REAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

The  House  bill  (.section  7),  but  not  Ihe 
Senate  amendnipnt.  would  amend  present 
.section  .5022  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Administrator's  authority  lo 
procure  and  dispose  of  property,  to  extend, 
from  30  to  180  days,  the  period  during 
which  the  VA  is  precluded  from  transfer- 
ring real  property  to  another  federal  agency 
or  a  Stale  or  reporting  real  property  as 
excess  and  to  give  the  Administrator  final 
authority  regarding  the  dispo.sal  of  any  real 
properly  under  VA  jurisdiction  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  de- 
clared to  be  exce,ss. 

The  compromise  agreement  (.section  401) 
contains  this  provision. 

RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST,  BILOXI, 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  House  bill  (section  8).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  release  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  United  Stales  in  a  parcel  of 
land  located  in  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  that  was 
previously  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Biloxi  in 
1966. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  (section  402) 
contains  this  provision. 

STATUS  AND  ROLE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  501),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  VA's  mission  and  the  size  of  the 
agency,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs should  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  be  the 
President's  principal  adviser  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
or  survivors. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  501 
and  502)  contains  this  provision. 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  601).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, through  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, to  provide  for  the  conduct— except  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  not  to  be  .scientific 
feasible— of  epidemiological  study  of  the 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure of  persons  lo  ionizing  radiation  from 
detonations  of  nuclear  devices;  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish an  indexed  reference  guide,  derived 
from  existing  research-result  compilations, 
regarding  Ihe  state  of  medical  and  other  sci- 


entific information  on  any  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  from  expo- 
sure to  radiation;  and  would  require  the 
President  to  coordinate  Executive  Branch 
ionizing  radiation  research  efforts. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  601) 
contains  these  provisions  with  amendments. 
The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
nullifying  the  study  requirement  to  the 
extent  that  the  Administrator  determines 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  concurs  that  it  is  not  scientif- 
ically feasible  lo  conduct  valid  study  has 
been  amended  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  Director  concur  in  any  determina- 
tion of  infeasibility  in  order  for  it  to  have 
the  effect  of  nullifying  part  or  all  of  the 
study  requirement.  Instead,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  directed  lo  consult  with  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  making  a  determination 
about  .scientific  feasibility,  and  the  Director 
would  be  required  lo  provide  the  Congress 
with  his  or  her  evaluation  of  any  determina- 
tion of  .scientific  infeasibility  made  by  the 
Administrator. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
epidemiological  study  through  contracts  or 
agreements  with  private  or  public  agencies 
or  persons  has  been  amended  lo  delete  an 
express  prohibition  against  contracting  with 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  that  the  object  of  the  epidemio- 
logical study  be  "the  long-term  adverse 
health  (including  psychological)  effects  "  of 
exposure  to  radiation  and  that  the  study 
should  include  a  .study  of  prevalent  illnesses 
in  persons  potentially  exposed  and  genetic 
and  congenital  problems  suffered  by  the 
natural  children  of  such  persons  have  been 
amended  to  delete  the  explicit  references  lo 
psychological  effects  of  exposure  and  lo  ge- 
netic and  congenital  problems  in  the  natu- 
ral children  of  those  exposed,  and  the  refer- 
ence lo  persons  who  were  "potentially"  ex- 
posed. 

The  Committees  note  that,  since  the  term 
"health  effects  "  is  commonly  understood  as 
including  psychological  effects  and  genetic 
and  congenital  problems,  the  degree  of  spec- 
ificity in  the  Senate  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  deletion  from  Ihe  study  provision 
of  reference  to  persons  who  were  potentially 
exposed  reflects  the  Committees'  view  that 
the  principal  focus  of  the  mandated  study 
should  be  veterans  who  were  actually  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  during  their 
service.  By  this  change,  the  Committees  do 
not  intend  lo  exclude  those  veterans  who 
were  present  in  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 
Japan,  during  the  period  September  11. 
1945.  through  July  1.  1946.  Rather,  the 
Committees  intend  that  these  veterans 
would  be  included  in  such  study. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator  and  the  study 
contractor,  once  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into,  to  submit  a  joint  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  (which 
would  include  both  the  Appropriations  and 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate) 
containing  detailed  information  on  various 
matters  relating  lo  the  scope  and  cost  of  the 
sludv  have  been  amended-as  has  the  provi- 
sion that  the  authority  to  contract  for  the 
conduct  of  study  would  be  effective  only  lo 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  by  appropriations  acts. 
Under  ihe  compromise  agreement,  if  funds 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tract, the  contract  would  be  required  to  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  ap- 


propriated funds  for  the  study  conlracl. 
Once  a  conlracl  is  entered  into  (whelhei 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated  or 
the  contract  is  contingent  upon  funds  being 
appropriated),  the  VA  and  the  contractor 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report  lo 
these  Committees  with  an  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  study  and  copy  of  the  con- 
lracl. Certain  requirements  in  the  Senate 
amendment  for  the  .submission  of  detailed 
information  regarding  the  conduct  of  study 
under  the  conlracl-wilh  estimates  of  the 
number  of  individuals  to  be  studied  and  the 
length  of  the  study  (including  significant 
milestones  prior  lo  its  completion)— have 
been  deleted  in  the  compromise  agreement. 
The  Committees  note  that  it  is  their  ex- 
pectation that  the  requirements  in  the 
Senate  amendment  for  detailed  information 
should  be  unnecessary  because  the  contract 
documents  would  be  expected  to  provide  it. 
Should  any  such  information  not  be  con- 
tained in  the  contract,  the  Committees 
would  expect  that  the  VA  and  the  contrac- 
tor would  provide  it  in  the  report. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  reports  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congre.ss  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  on  the 
Directors  monitoring  of  the  development  of 
the  protocol  or  protocols  for  and  the  con- 
duct of  study  has  been  modified  lo  delete 
the  requirement  that  the  reports  contain  a 
review  of  and  comments  on  the  most  recent 
report  submitted  by  the  Administrator  of 
such  study.  Also,  the  requirement  tnal.  in 
the  event  the  protocol  for  such  study  is  not 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  measure,  the  Director  .submit  a 
report  every  sixty  days  until  the  protocol  is 
completed,  has  been  modified  to  require  the 
Director  to  submit  such  reports  periodically 
on  protocols  underway  or  being  considered 
for  development. 

The  Committees  do  not  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment detailed  requirements  for  the  content 
of  the  OTA  Director's  reports  or  a  rigid 
timetable  for  reports  in  the  event  the  proto- 
col is  not  completed  within  twelve  months. 
However,  the  Committees  note  their  expec- 
tation that  the  Director  would  provide 
whatever  comment  on  the  Administrator's 
most  recent  report  that  the  Director  consid- 
ers appropriate  and.  with  reference  to  the 
timetable,  would  submit  reports  at  such 
times  as  the  Director  considers  appropriate 
in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  .strong  public 
and  Congressional  interest  in  the  progress 
on  such  study  and  the  occurrence  of  any  sig- 
nificant events  bearing  on  the  development 
of  the  protocol  or  protocols. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  submission  of  specified 
periodic  reports  on  study  results,  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  review 
and  comment  a  description  of  actions  the 
Administrator  propo.ses  to  lake  based  on  the 
results  of  study  obtained  up  to  that  time 
has  been  deleted  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

Although  the  Committees  did  not  believe 
it  necessary  to  establish  rigid  timetables  as 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Committees 
note  their  intention  that  the  Administrator 
take  steps,  including  publishing  information 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  review 
and  comment,  to  respond  to  findings  of  the 
study  at  appropriate  limes. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  repealed 
references  to  "study"  rather  than  "the 
study"  both  in  the  compromise  agreement 


and  this  exn'anatory  statement  denott    i:u 
conduct  of  scientific  research. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  indexed  reference  guide  (de- 
scribed above)  lo  include  readily  useable  in- 
formation regarding  the  state  of  medical 
and  other  scientific  information  on  any 
long-term  adverse  health  effects,  including 
genetic  and  psychological  effects,  in  humans 
of  exposure  to  radiation  has  been  modified 
to  delete— for  the  same  reason  that  specific 
reference  to  psychological,  genetic,  and  con- 
genital effects  has  been  deleted  from  the  ep- 
idemiological .study  provisions  (as  discussed 
above)— specific  references  to  such  effects 
and  to  clarify  that  the  focus  is  on  "ionizing  " 
radiation. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committees  intend  that 
these  aspects  of  overall  health  status  be  in- 
cluded in  the  indexed  reference  guide  lo  the 
extent  they  are  recognized  and  analyzed  in 
pertinenl  research-result  compilations  on 
the  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  exposure 
(from  which  the  guide  is  to  be  developed). 

Provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Administrator  (1)  lo  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  13  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  guide,  together  with  the  Admin- 
istrator's views  on  the  need  for  legislative  or 
administrative  action  or  further  research. 
(2)  to  distribute  the  guide  and  the  Adminis- 
trators report  on  it  to  certain  specified  indi- 
viduals and  entities,  and  (3)  periodically  lo 
review"  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
update  the  guide  have  also  been  deleted  in 
the  compromise  agreement. 

The  Committees  expect  the  Administrator 
to  take  each  of  the  described  actions  in  any 
event  and  thus  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  mandated. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  (title  VII).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  contains  various  miscel- 
laneous and  technical  amendments  to 
present  title  38.  The  one  substantive  amend- 
ment (section  701)  would  amend  present  sec- 
tion 610(a)(3)  of  title  38.  relating  to  eligibil- 
ity for  VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
domiciliary  care,  lo  provide  for  continuing 
VA  health-care  eligibility  for  an  individual 
injured  while  receiving  VA  care  or  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  who  accepts  a  set- 
tlement or  receives  a  court  judgment  for  a 
tort  claim  in  connection  with  such  injury, 
but  only  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the 
settlement  agreement  or  court  judgment. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  701. 
702.  and  703)  contains  these  provisions 
along  with  other  additional  purely  technical 
amendments  lo  title  38  (some  to  remove 
gender-ba.sed  references). 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  704) 
also  includes  provisions  thai  would  make 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments  to  the 
recently  enacted  (August  15.  1983)  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983 
(EVJTA).  First,  the  compromise  agreement 
would  correct  mistakes  in  two  references; 
the  reference  (in  section  3(3)  of  EVJTA)  to 
the  definition  of  "Stale"  contained  in  sec- 
lion  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  cross  reference  (in  section  7(e)(2)  of 
EVJTA)  to  the  .section  of  EVJTA  (section 
10)  authorizing  training  contracts  with  edu- 
cational institutions.  Second,  the  compro- 
mise agreement  would  amend  the  provision 
(section  7(a)(2)  of  EVJTA)  requiring  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  Administrator 
approve  the  applications  of  employers  who 
have  submitted  certain  documentation  to 
specify  that  the  documentation  must  show" 
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tornpliance  with  the  requlremrnt  iiiun  r 
EVJTA-rather  than  only  the  requirements 
under  a  particular  section  (section  7)  there- 
of. Thus,  in  addition  to  demonslratiiiK  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
section  7  of  EVJTA.  the  documentation 
would  need  to  show  compliance  with  the 
minimum  length-of  training  period  require- 
ment In  section  6  Third,  the  compromise 
agreement  would  amend  the  provision  (.sec- 
tion 7(h))  specifying  that  programs  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  GI  Bill  benefits 
are  to  be  considered  to  have  met  all  of  I  he 
requirements  established  under  EVJTA  so 
as  to  clarify  that  the  provision  does  not 
override  the  prohibitions  (in  section  7(b))  on 
approval  of  certain  types  of  programs  and 
to  specify  that  this  automatic  approval  pro- 
vision does  not  override  the  requirement  (In 
section  7(d)(3))  that  an  employers  hiring  of 
veterans  with  EVJTA  a.ssistance  not  dis- 
place other  employees  of  the  employer. 

CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICKS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  105),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  provide  for  the  re- 
imbur.sement  (or  direct  payment)  of  reason- 
able charges  for  chiropractic  .services,  not 
otherwi.se  covered  by  available  health  insur- 
ance or  other  reimbursement,  furnished 
(prior  to  September  30.  1987)  lo  certain  \et 
erans  with  neuromu.sculoskeletal  conditions 
of  the  spine:  and  would  limit  the  amount 
payable  for  such  services  furnished  an  indi- 
vidual veteran  to  S400  In  any  12-month 
period  and  total  VA  expenditures  for  chiro- 
practic .services  to  $2  million  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Committees 
that  the  VA  generally  has  authority  to  pro- 
vide chiropractic  services  to  any  veteran 
who  is  eligible  to  receive  hospital  care  as  de- 
fined in  .section  60I(5)(A)(ii  of  title  38  or 
medical  .services  as  defined  in  section  601(6), 
and  who  is  In  need  of  chiropractic  .services. 
It  may  do  so  as  part  of  such  care  and  serv 
ices  directly  through  chiropractors  whom  it 
may  employ  or  on  a  contract  basis  under 
the  general  criteria  prescribed  in  section 
601(4)(C)  for  the  provision  of  contract  care 
and  treatment. 

The  Committees  note,  with  .some  cautious 
optimism,  recent  reports  thai  the  VA  has 
begun  to  u.se  its  existing  contract  authority 
to  refer  a  limited  number  of  veterans  to 
chiropractors.  The  Committees  believe  that 
chiropractic  .services  for  the  treatment  ol 
mu.sculoskelelal  conditions  of  the  spine  may 
be  beneficial  and  nece.s.sary  in  .some  cases. 
Therefore,  the  Committees  urge  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  act 
to  encourage  field  stations.  In  consultation 
with  veteran  patients,  to  increa.se  substan- 
tially the  frequency  of  referrals  of  veterans 
to  chiropractors  for  such  treatment  in  ap- 
propriate cases. 

PRESIJMPTION  CONCERNING  DY.STHYMIC 
DISORDER 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  401).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
section  312ib)  of  title  38.  relating  to  pre- 
sumptions as  to  certain  di.seases  or  di.sabil- 
ities.  to  add  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depres- 
sive neurosis)  to  the  list  of  di.ablllties  as  to 
which  presumption  of  .service  fonnection  ap- 
plies In  the  cases  of  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  interned  for  30  days  or  more. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  .same  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  S.   1388.  the  proposed 


pro\ements  Amendments  of  1983"  as  report 
ed  by  the  Senate  Committee  and  that    the 
House  Committee  expects  lo  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  provision  in  the  con- 
text of  that  compensation  measure. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  re.servin^;  the  right  to 
object.  I  agree  with  what  our  di.stin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  2920  as 
it  is  presently  before  the  House.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  accommodations 
reached  with  the  other  body  are  very 
reasonable  and  it  is  my  further  opin- 
ion that  the  bill  before  us  will  most 
definitely  improve  and  enhance  the 
medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amended  version 
of  H.R.  2920  does  several  imperative 
things.  It  extends  the  psychological  re- 
adjustment outreach  program  for 
Vietnam  veterans— a  program  that  has 
proved  its  worth  and  its  necessity.  It 
asks  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
study  a  very  complex  issue— the 
matter  of  the  much  misunderstood 
medical  problem  of  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  and  to  report  lo  the 
Congress  on  its  findings.  It  mandates 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  needs  of 
women  veterans.  It  calls  for  a  solution 
of  the  complex  VA  medical  problem  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It 
looks  to  the  future  needs  of  the  aging 
population  and  seeks  to  address  those 
needs.  It  lets  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration better  compete  for  those  em- 
ployees in  scarce  categories  such  as 
physical  therapists,  respiratory  thera- 
pists and  licensed  practical  and  voca- 
tional nurses.  It  seeks  answers  to  the 
problems  of  veterans  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  in- 
creases on  a  rational  and  much-needed 
basis  Federal  payments  to  State 
homes  which  provide  nursing,  domicil- 
iary, and  hospital  care  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2920  al.so  has  one 
additional  but  most  important  feature. 
It  expres.ses  the  .sen.se  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  In  essence,  the  bill  sa.vs 
to  the  President  that  he  ought  to  seri- 
ously consider  upgrading  that  most 
important  agency  of  government  be- 
cause of  its  size,  its  budget,  and  its  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  Nation.  Hope- 
fully, the  President  will  respond  favor- 
ably to  this  resolution  of  the  sense  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  co.st-effec- 
tive.  is  within  congressional  budget 
guidelines,  and  is  vitally  needed.  It  has 
been  carefully  crafted  after  exhau-stive 
hearings  and  many  discu.ssions  and 
meetings.  The  other  body  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  deliberations  upon 
it.  In  that  regard.  I  offer  my  congratu- 


lations to  Senator  Alan  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  that  committee's 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  of  California.  And,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  most  particularly, 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 
who  has  provided  excellent  leadership 
as  this  matter  has  progressed  through 
the  congressional  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  unanimous  support  for  it  as  it 
now  nears  final  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983.  A  number  of  im- 
portant initiatives  are  included  in  this 
omnibus  package  which  will  signifi- 
cantly improve  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion services  and  support  facilities. 

Probably  the  most  significant  por- 
tion of  this  bill  is  the  extension  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  outreach  center  pro- 
gram through  1988.  Without  question, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  utilized 
and  best  received  programs  ever  cre- 
ated for  Vietnam  veterans.  The  num- 
bers speak  for  themselves.  Well  over 
100.000  veterans  and  many  more 
family  members  have  now  received 
counseling  at  one  of  the  136  storefront 
centers  around  the  country. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  for  women  veter- 
ans. The  advi-sory  committee  should  be 
able  to  help  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion adapt  their  .services  and  programs 
to  facilitate  the  influx  of  women  veter- 
ans that  will  occur  throughout  the 
next  .several  years  as  a  result  of  the 
armed  services  encouraging  women  to 
join  the  military  and  by  opening  up 
more  job  classifications  for  them. 

Yet  another  important  provision  in 
this  legislation  is  approval  of  new  in- 
centives for  the  retention  and  recruit- 
ment of  respiratory  therapists,  physi- 
cal therapists  and  licen.sed  practical 
nurses.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  limited  in  its  ability  to  com- 


pete with  the  private  sector  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  these  most  impor- 
tant employees  involved  in  hands  on 
care  of  veterans.  Passage  of  this  bill 
should  to  a  great  extent  mitigate 
many  of  the  problems  the  VA  has  had 
with  respect  to  these  employees. 

Finally,  this  legislation  expands  and 
improves  the  VA's  authority  to  assist 
older  veterans.  Additional  assistance 
for  adult  day  health  care  and  commu- 
nity residential  care  programs  as  well 
as  additional  funding  for  State  veter- 
ans' homes  should  greatly  alleviate 
burdens  and  stress  on  the  agency  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  needs  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans  will 
have  as  they  reach  their  sixties  and 
seventies. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Bob 
Edgar,  and  ranking  minority  member. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  deserve 
special  thanks  and  recognition  for 
their  efforts  in  reporting  this  legisla- 
tion as  do  all  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health  Programs  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
conferees  for  a  very  fair  and  admirable 
job  in  arriving  at  this  compromi.se. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  finding 
that  the  conference  report  provides 
for  a  4-year  extension  of  the  successful 
Vietnam  veterans'  readjustment  coun- 
seling program,  better  known  as  the 
Vet  Center  Program.  This  worthwhile 
program  was  .started  only  4  years  ago 
and  has  shown  itself  to  be  both  popu- 
lar and  successful  in  providing  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  a  successful 
reintegration  iiuo  American  society. 

Having  talked  with  hundreds  of 
fellow  Vietnam-era  veterans  about  the 
problems  they  have  encountered  since 
returning  to  this  country,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  this  storefront  counseling  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  the  elimination  of  the 
flashbacks,  nightmares,  and  other 
forms  of  psychological  trauma  which 
are  still  an  everyday  occurrence  for 
many  of  these  veterans. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  again 
commend  the  conferees  for  their  com- 
mitment to  this  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 


Mr.   HUNTER.   I   thank   the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

bill. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  vielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
H  R  2920.  the  -Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983.  "  This  legislation 
before  us  today  makes  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  health  care  we  pro- 
vide to  this  Nation's  veterans. 

First,  this  important  legislation  will 
extend  the  life  of  the  Operation  Out- 
reach Program,  which  provides  psy- 
chological readjustment  counseling  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  at  community- 
based  vet  centers.  These  vet  centers 
and  their  dedicated  employees  have 
demonstrated  their  value  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  the  vet- 
erans of  northwest  Iowa  benefit  from 
the  vet  center  located  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  where  in  an  Informal  atmos- 
phere Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
families  can  receive  family,  marital, 
and  employment  counseling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  of  America  Chap- 
ter No.  64  of  Sioux  City  describing  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  vet  center 
located  in  my  district. 

Dear  Congressman  Bedell:  This  letter  is  a 
response  from  our  heart.  It  concerns  the 
Vet  Center  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  Vet  Center  staff 
has  enabled  those  of  us  who  served  our 
country  during  the  Vietnam  W/ar.  reasons  to 
lift  our  heads  and  be  proud. 

The  staff  has  given  us  hope.  Saved  us 
from  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  broken  mar- 
riages, and  a  multitude  of  other  character 
defects  pronounced  in  the  Nam  Vet. 

It  is  with  great  respect  and  pride.  I  send 
this  letter  to  you  commending  the  staff  of 
the  Sioux  City  Vet  Center. 
Sincerely. 

David  Jacobs. 
Secretary.  VVA  Chapter  No.  64. 
Second,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
operation  of  these  vet  centers  through 
1988.  H.R.  2920  will  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  health 
care  we  provide  for  our  veterans.  This 
bill  requires  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
other  postwar  psychological  problems 
which  affect  veterans.  Further,  this 
legislation  expands  the  VA's  authority 
to  provide  preventive  health  services 
at  VA  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Finally.  H.R.  2920  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  in  coming  years,  millions 
of  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  will  become  eligible  for  and 
need  veteran  health  care.  This  bill  ex- 
pands and  improves  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration ability  to  meet  these 
health  care  needs  by  providing  for 
adult  day  health  care  and  community 
residential  care. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  per  diem 
rates  the  VA  pays  to  States  providing 
care  to  veterans  in  State  veterans' 
homes.  Effective  April  1.  1984.  the  fol- 
lowing improved  rates  will  apply:  An 
increase  from  $6.35  to  $7.30  for  domi- 
ciliary care:  from  $12.10  to  $17.05  for 
nursing  home  care:  and  from  $13.25  to 
S15.25  for  hospital  care. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we.  as  a 
nation,  owe  our  veterans  a  great  debt. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  veterans'  programs 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  the  important  and  nec- 
essary improvements  in  the  veterans' 
health  care  program  provided  for  in 

TT  T3     2920 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  lo  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  finally  reached  agreement  with 
the  other  body  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House-passed 
bills,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  lo  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Bob  Edgar,  for  the  work  he 
has  done  as  the  new  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  I  know  that  he  has  al- 
readv  chaired  six  or  seven  regional 
hearings  and  another  one  is  scheduled 
later  this  month.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  become  familiar  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  its 
functions.  This  bill  is  the  first  one  we 
have  considered  since  he  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
predict  that  in  the  years  lo  come  there 
will  be  many  legislative  initiatives  un- 
dertaken by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  brought  before  the 
House  in  pursuit  of  his  goal  to  make 
certain  that  veterans  receive  top  qual- 
ity hospital  care  and  treatment  for 
their  disabilities. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  and  ?olleague  from  Arkansas, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt. He.  too.  has  attended  these 
field  hearings  that  are  now  ongoing. 
He  has  served  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee  for 
many  years  and  has  been  a  major  in- 
fluence in  a  variety  of  health  care 
issues  that  have  come  about  in  the 
past  few  years. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  especially 
those   who   are   serving   for   the   first 
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time  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans. 
Affairs.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  enthusi- 
asm they  have  shown.  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike,  in  their  work  as 
members  of  the  committee. 

Finally.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Alan  Simp- 
son, ana  itne  committees  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguised  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  each  of  these 
gentlemen  for  a  number  of  years  and 
although  we  have  differences  from 
time  to  time  on  specific  issues,  never 
have  we  had  major  difficulty  in  resolv- 
ing our  differences.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  the  wonderful  co- 
operation our  committee  has  always 
had  from  each  of  them.  I  am  grateful 
to  all  members  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
vitally  needed  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
provide  top  quality  health  care  for  our 
Nation's  veterans,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it.  I  can  assure  every- 
one that  the  President  will  sign  this 
bill,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  anxious  to  begin  implementation  of 
the  new  provisions  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2920.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983— an 
essential  bill  which  benefits  all  seg- 
ments of  our  veteran  population.  This 
measure  improves  the  overall  quality 
of  VA  health  care  for  veterans  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  In  also  focuses  on  'he 
special  needs  of  certain  groups. 

For  instance,  this  bill  extends  the 
psychological  readjustment  counseling 
program  for  our  Vietnam  veterans  by 
another  4  years.  This  program  has  ex- 
perienced a  high  level  of  success  at  the 
136  vet  centers  situated  across  the 
country  and  it  is  imperative  that  this 
program  continues  to  operate  so  that 
other  veterans  who  are  just  now  hear- 
ing about  it  may  also  participate.  Addi 
tionally.  this  legislation  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  VA  study  on  the  post- 
war psychological  and  other  readjust- 
ment problems  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. This  study  is  due  in  October  1986. 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  helpful  in  for- 
mulating future  VA  policy  with  regard 
to  our  Vietnam  vets. 


This  bill  I.S  al.-50  giait'd  to  our  \^oiiien 
veterans  as  it  statutorily  establishes 
an  advisory  committee.  Their  role  will 
be  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  VA  medi- 
cal care  for  women  veterans  who  have 
special  needs.  We  must  insure  that 
they  not  only  have  access  to  VA  bene- 
fits on  the  .same  basis  as  men.  especial- 
ly in  the  area  of  hospital  and  medical 
care,  but  that  their  needs  also  be  con- 
sidered in  future  construction  and  ren- 
ovation projects. 

In  response  to  the  rapidly  aging  vet- 
eran population,  this  legislation  also 
expands  and  improves  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
help  the  VA  meet  its  mission  of  pro- 
viding the  very  best  of  care  to  our  vet- 
erans who  selflessly  fought  for  our 
country,  in  particular  those  who  were 
disabled  in  its  behalf. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  2920.« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssissippi'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  ha\e  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  legislation  just  consid- 
ered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi'.* 

There  was  no  oi"'  "mh. 


PARTISANSHIP  STOPS  AT  THE 
WATER'S  EDGE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinar- 
ily I  do  not  respond  to  comments  that 
are  made  by  our  colleagues  on  the  1- 
minute  rule  or  in  special  orders. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  however,  at 
the  conclusion  of  all  legislative  busi- 
ness, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  took  a  1-hour  special 
order  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  said  that  Mr.  O'Neill,  in  reference 
to  our  Speaker,  had  '.said  some  very 
insulting  things  about  the  character  of 
the  President.  "  Following  that,  he 
went  on  to  make  other  references  to 
matters  of  public  policy  and  arbitrary 
attributions  to  the  Speaker  of  various 
positions. 

D  1030 

I  take  this  time  simply  to  straighten 
out  that  unfortunate  comment.  Speak- 
er O'Neill  has  never  on  any  occasion 
said  an  insulting  thing  about  the  char- 


acter of  this  or  any  other  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  be  in  the  President's  office 
with  Speaker  O'Neill  when  he  has 
been  conducting  business  with  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  House.  The 
Speaker  has  always  done  so  in  a  very 
bipartisan  manner  and  a  characteristi- 
cally patriotic  and  responsible  manner. 

Speaker  O'Neill  in  the  instance  of 
the  invasion  of  Grenada  did  not  agree 
with  the  decision  of  the  President,  but 
he  did  not  make  that  disagreement  a 
point  of  national  controversy.  In  a 
very  patriotic,  thoroughly  responsible, 
and  most  honorable  way  Speaker 
O'Neill  withheld  any  comment  as  to 
his  personal  views  during  that  critical 
period  in  which  American  troops  were 
engaged  in  combat.  I  think  that  his  be- 
havior was  in  the  very  best  bipartisan 
tradition  of  this  country. 

Partisanship  stops  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  it  has  done  so  in  the  com- 
ments, the  demeanor,  and  the  behav- 
ior exhibited  on  behalf  of  this  House 
by  our  Speaker.  I  believe,  given  his 
strong  personal  convictions  on  this 
and  other  matters,  all  Members  should 
know  and  be  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  Speaker  O'Neill  has  consistent- 
ly upheld  the  tradition  of  honor  and 
integrity  and  respect  for  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 


AUTO  CONTENT  LEGISLATION 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration recently  completed  a  1- 
year  voluntary  auto  restraint  agree- 
ment with  Japan.  It  fails  as  a  1-year, 
quick-fix  deal  that  will  only  enhance 
the  erosion  of  our  Nation's  industrial 
base.  This  agreement  to  increase  im- 
ports conveniently  expires  just  10 
weeks  after  the  next  Presidential  inau- 
guration. When  the  agreement  ex- 
pires, we  can  expect  the  floodgates  to 
open  and  the  Japane.se  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  to  jump  to  35-40  percent, 
from  an  already  too  high  22  percent. 
That  means  the  lo.ss  of  thou.sands  of 
jobs  for  American  workers.  And  it  will 
mean  the  demi.se  of  the  American 
small  car  industry. 

I  support  the  domestic  auto  content 
bill  pre.sently  before  the  House.  It 
sends  a  clear  message  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  tolerate  the  mass  ship- 
ment of  American  jobs  overseas,  or  the 
continuing  increase  of  our  auto  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  This  auto  trade 
deficit  already  .stands  at  S13  billion. 
Last  year,  only  3.100  American-made 
cars  were  sold  in  Japan.  Yet  1.8  mil- 
lion Japanese  cars  were  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
wak »  up  to  the  trade  realities  of  the 
world.  It  is  time  to  level  the  playing 
field  of  automobile  trade. 


■THl     i'..\ST  IS  PROLUCiUE"   IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.,  Speaker,  of 
course  we  cannot  simply  pull  our 
troops  out  of  Lebanon  right  away.  By 
retreating  from  one  act  of  murder  we 
would  only  encourage  others  else- 
where. But  we  must  remember  why  we 
are  there  in  the  first  place.  It  was  to 
police  an  agreement  the  contending 
parties  themselves  had  already 
reached.  To  keep  a  peace  already  es- 
tablished. 

That  peace  obviously  no  longer 
exists.  I  hope  and  pray  it  can  be  re- 
negotiated in  Geneva.  But  the  fact  is 
that  may  not  be  possible.  And  if  it  is 
not.  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
peacekeeping  task  is  at  an  end  if  there 
is  no  peace  to  protect. 

The  greatest  danger,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  in  our  frustration  at  the  par- 
ties' inability  to  agree  on  a  solution, 
we  might  attempt  to  impose  one  upon 

them. 

We  cannot  do  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
cannot  solve  1.000  years  of  hatred  in 
one  confrontation  of  arms. 

And  if  we  try.  the  history  books  will 
record  that  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
was  to  us.  like  the  words  engraved  on 
the  Archives:  "The  Past  Is  Prologue.  ' 

Someone  once  asked  Mark  Twain 
what  those  words  meant  and  he  re- 
plied, it  means:  You  ain't  seen  noth- 
ing yet." 


5  years  if  no  action  is  taken.  The 
Social  Security  Commission  put  to- 
gether a  compromise  package  months 
ago  to  guarantee  the  fund's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the 
establishment  of  a  Presidential  com- 
mission because  this  issue  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 


OF       NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OF 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL 

MEMBER     AS 

H.R.  2729 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2729. 
the  Product  Liability  Act  of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


venturism  in  the  Caribbean  or  any- 
place else. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  seek  out  new 
targets  to  flex  our  military  muscle. 
This  is  a  time  to  use  the  signals  pro- 
vided by  the  actions  in  Grenada  as  a 
basis  to  begin  to  flex  our  diplomatic 
arm.  to  reestablish  our  ties  to  Latin 
and  Central  American  countries,  and 
to  try  to  reestablish  our  national  char- 
acter and  commitment  to  the  basic 
principles  of  diplomacy  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been  the  basic 
source  of  strength  of  the  Unted  States 
in  'he  world  and  the  basic  distinction 
between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   addre.ss   the   House   for    1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  im- 
portant resolution  calling  for  a  biparti- 
.san  National  Commission  on  Federal 
Deficit  Reductions. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  ac- 
cepting those  $200  billion  deficits  that 
are  projected.  The  deficit,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  $150  billion  or  an  un- 
precedented 3.5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  by  the  year  1986. 
This  is  seven  times  the  1981  level  as  a 
percent  of  GNP.  12  limes  higher  than 
during  the  1970s  when  the  economy 
was  experiencing  much  greater 
growth. 

What  are  the  long-term  effects?  We 
are  now  financing  the  deficit  through 
Government  borrowing.  In  the  next 
few  years  the  deficit  will  absorb  75  to 
85  percent  of  net  savings.  This  means 
that  much  needed  money  for  redevel- 
opment in  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
will  not  be  available. 

How  long  do  we  wait  until  we  take 
action?  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  $1.3  trillion  will 
be  added  to  that  deficit  over  the  next 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREYS ADDRESS  TO  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  6  years  ago  today  this  House  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  most  emotion- 
laden  moments  in  our  years  in  public 
life.  Hubert  Humphrey  spoke  to  this 
House  that  day  just  a  few  weeks 
before  he  died.  None  of  us  who  were 
here  that  day  will  ever  forget  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey did— something  that  we  need 
more  of  today— he  dreamed;  he  had  vi- 
sions. We  are  so  bogged  down  in  fight- 
ing for  status  quo.  whether  it  is  as  in- 
dividuals or  businesses  or  labor  unions 
or  communities  or  schools,  that  we 
forget  to  dream.  A  nation  that  does 
not  dream  is  a  nation  that  is  dying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  dav  that  Hubert  Humphrey  spoke 
to  us  with  such  great  eloquence,  let  us 
remember  to  dream  n  little  bit. 


GRENADA-NO  BLANK  CHECK 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  report  on  the  morning  news  that 
the  administration  has  dispatched  a 
U.S.  naval  task  force  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cuba  as  a  -show  of  force." 

1  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
President  and  the  administration  to 
understand  that  whatever  support  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress 
have  provided  for  the  limited  action  in 
Grenada,  justified  largely  in  terms  of 
protecting  American  lives,  is  in  no  way 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  blank  check  for 
broader  or  more  careless  military  ad- 


A  SALUTE  TO  U.S.  TROOPS  IN 
GRENADA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  may  have  differing  opinions  on  the 
wisdorn  or  the  unwisdom  of  having 
sent  our  troops  into  Grenada— and  I 
m.vself  still  have  unanswered  questions 
about  that  activity-I  would  very 
simply  like  to  take  this  time  to  salute 
the  American  military  forces  who  were 
engaged  in  this  venture  for  their  con- 
stant professionalism,  for  their  valor, 
for  their  discipline,  for  their  compe- 
tency, and  for  their  fine  esprit. 

If  battles  have  to  be  fought  in  this 
world.  I.  as  an  American,  am  very 
proud,  and.  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
extremely  proud,  that  the  kind  of 
young  American  who  was  deployed  in 
this  venture  in  Grenada  is  available  to 
his  Nation. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  these  mili- 
tary actions  are  few  and  far  between. 
We  do  not  like  to  have  our  American 
people  subjected  to  hostile  action  and 
to  possible  death  and  injury. 

But  once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say 
that  our  troops  performed  in  the  high- 
est standards  of  this  Nation.  While  we 
may  have  differing  views  on  the  whys 
and  wherefores  by  which  the  orders 
were  i.ssued.  once  the  orders  were 
issued,  our  American  troops  carried 
their  orders  out  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  this  land. 


u  1040 

MAKE  NOVEMBER   12  ANTI- 
DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  DAY 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  Hou.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 408,  which  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  I  ask  your  help  and  that  of 
all  mv  colleagues. 

This  resolution  designates  November 
12  1983.  as  Anti-Defamation  League 
Day  in  honor  of  the  70th  anniversary 
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u\  ;iit  founding  of  the  ADL  of  the 
Bnai  Brith. 

Now,  the  difficulty  we  have  not  with 
content  but  with  timing.  We  only  have 
10  days  from  today  to  get  the  218  co- 
sponsors  necessary  to  pass  this  House 
joint  resolution.  Again,  the  resolution 
designates  November  12,  1983.  as  Anti- 
Defamation  League  Day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
resolution,  to  seek  me  out  on  the  floor 
today  or  to  call  my  office  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  we  can  get  218  cospon- 
sors  within  the  ntvt  f.w  days. 


LEBANON 


(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Win- 
ston Churchill  used  to  quote  Lord 
Solisbury.  who  warned  England  gen- 
erations ago  never  to  trust  the  ex- 
perts: He  said: 

If  you  believe  doctors,  nothing  i.s  whole- 
some. If  .you  believe  theologians.  nothiriK  i.s 
innocent.  If  you  believe  soldiers,  nothing  is 
safe. 

What  are  the  experts  saying  about 
our  debate  today  on  Lebanon? 

Our  Speaker,  a  good  man  and  surely 
an  expert,  says  the  vote  will  be  close. 

David  Broder  in  his  column  this 
morning  says: 

Surely  America  can  see  that  Marines  are 
just  targets  now.  and  Lebanon  is  a  di.sasler. 

Well.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  have 
a  prediction  as  to  what  the  House  will 
do  today.  I  think  the  House  will  do  the 
same  thing  today  as  it  did  more  than  a 
year  ago  when  the  marines  were  first 
sent— look  the  other  way. 

I  think  the  House  will  do  the  same 
thing  today  as  it  did  when  marines 
first  started  dying— hide  itself  behind 
tough  rhetoric. 

I  think  the  House  will  do  today  as  it 
did  when  230  men  were  massacred— 
wrap  itself  in  the  flag. 

I  think  the  House  will  do  today  what 
it  seems  always  to  do  in  times  that  re- 
quire leadership,  vision  and  gut.s  — 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 


UMI 


REPUBLICANS-THE  ONLY  PARTY 
TH  M       !0(1KS      FORWARD     TO 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  lime— indeed,  with  understand 
able  regularity,  the  Republican  Party 
decides  it  needs  a  facelift.  With  that  in 
mind.  55  House  Republicans  caucu.sed 
in  Baltimore  last  weekend.  Their  pur 
pose  was  to  find  the  single  word  that 
best  describes  their  philo.sophy. 

Well,  you  put  55  Republicans  in  a 
room  together  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  happen.  It  did. 


They  came  up  with  such  innovations 
as  "openness."  "opportunity." 

"vision,"  and  the  acronym  C-O-S," 
meaning  "conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety" as  opposed  to  the  L-W-S"— 
"liberal  welfare  state,"  of  course.  But 
the  one  that  carried  the  day  was  "Z-Z- 
A  Z-IP--ZZAZIP 

How  about  "G-O-ZZAZIP"  for 
"Grand  Old  ZZAZIP"'  Seriously,  now. 

ZZAZIP"  is  "PIZAZZ"  spelled  back- 
ward. There  is  no  indication  from  the 
55  intellectural  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can youth  wing  if  this  is  deep  dish 
pizazz  or  thin  crust  pizazz. 

That  the  Republicans  are  forced  to 
spell  their  new  slogan  backward  ex- 
plains something  I  have  long  suspect- 
ed: Their  platform  is  backward,  their 
ideas  are  backward;  their  vision  is 
backward. 

Supply  side  economics  is  really 
double-digit  unemployment,  backward. 
The  balanced  budget  is  $200  billion 
deficits,  backward.  Peace  is  war,  back- 
ward. And  fairness  is  medicare  cut- 
backs, backward. 

The  Republicans  are  the  only  party 
that  looks  forwn-  ' 'sterday. 


TIME  TO  PULL  OUR  TROOPS 
OUT  OF  GRENADA 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  Gre- 
nada. 

All  the  Americans  who  wanted  to 
leave  that  country  have  been  evacuat- 
ed—and evacuating  endangered  citi- 
zens was  the  only  valid  purpose  for 
being  in  that  country. 

All  major  resistance  to  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  Grenada  has  ended. 

The  longer  we  stay  in  Grenada,  the 
more  chance  we  have  of  being  sucked 
into  another  Vietnam  in  that  region. 

The  longer  we  stay  in  Grenada,  the 
less  credibility  we  have  with  neighbors 
in  the  hemisphere  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  peace,  not  an  invading  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  argue  another 
day  about  how  our  troops  got  to  Gre- 
nada, but  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants 
them  to  stay  there. 

That  is  why  the  troops  have  to  come 
home  now— not  by  Christmas  Eve 
when  the  War  Powers  Act  would  re- 
quire them  to  come  home. 

Our  troops  must  come  home  now. 

Therefore,  if  given  the  opportunity  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  require  that  our 
troops  be  pulled  out  of  Grenada  15 
days  after  the  President  signs  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

That  is  more  than  enough  time  for 
an  orderly  withdrawal. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  has  said  that  he 
has  enough  members  states  to  enable 


a  Commonwealth  force  to  replace  the 
U.S.  troops  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

We  have  run  out  of  excuses  for  re- 
maining in  Grenada. 

It  is  time  to  come  home. 


WHEN  WILL  WE  STOP  A  POLICY 
OF  NATIONAL  SUICIDE? 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
the  Export-Import  Bank  reports  to 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittees the  financial  assistance  it  has 
granted  to  Communist  countries 
during  that  month.  The  report  for 
August  shows  that  almost  $4  million 
went  to  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 
During  the  past  27  months,  the  Exim- 
bank  has  granted  $607  million  in  cred- 
its to  Communist  countries.  43  percent 
more  than  in  the  last  27  months  of  the 
previous  administration.  The  Exim- 
bank  has  authorized  more  than  $700 
million  in  such  credits  to  Communist 
countries  in  the  past  27  montlis. 

This  credit,  designed  to  increase 
American  exports,  is  increasing  only 
our  unemployment  figures  and  our  de- 
fense budgets.  It  is  foolish  to  finance 
competing  industries  overseas,  espe- 
cially in  Communist  countries.  The 
export  of  American  technology  helped 
build  the  Soviet  military  industrial 
complex.  This  point  was  made  by  none 
other  than  Richard  Perle.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  when  he  said 
that  more  than  150  Soviet  weapons 
systems,  including  the  SS-20.  SAMs. 
ICBMs.  and  air-to-air  missiles,  use 
technology  acquired  from  the  West. 
Further,  he  says  that  our  defense 
budget  could  be  "reduced  significant- 
ly" if  this  technology  transfer  were 
slowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsidizing  the  Com- 
munist wastes  our  resources,  exports 
our  jobs,  increases  the  threat  to  our 
national  .security,  and  makes  question- 
able any  professed  anticommunism 
that  comes  from  the  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  Antony  Sutton  of  the 
Hoover  Institution.  95  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Unions  military-industrial  com- 
plex is  of  Western  origin,  and  much  of 
that  was  and  is  being  subsidized  by  the 
United  States  and  Western  govern- 
ments. When  are  we  going  to  stop  this 
policy  of  national  suicide? 


TELEPHONE  M  ;   ICE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  everyone 
recognizes  that  telephone  service  and 
the  telephone  are  vital  to  every  Ameri- 
can hou-sehold.  but   this  is  especially 


true  for  our  elderly  population,  be- 
cause many  times  the  telephone  is  the 
only  link  between  them  and  the  phar- 
macy, ambulance  service,  hospitals, 
doctors,     relatives,     friends,     and     so 

forth. 

Given  the  uncertainties  that  face  us 
as  Americans  with  the  pending 
changes  in  the  telephone  industry,  it 
is  important  that  we  take  steps  now  to 
insure  that  telephone  service  will 
remain  available  to  our  low-income  el- 
derly people. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  mtroducmg 
legislation  that  will  guarantee  that 
portions  of  the  moneys  that  will  be 
raised  by  the  planned  telephone  dives- 
titure process  will  be  devoted  to  guar- 
anteeing subsidization  of  the  low- 
income  elderly  to  maintain  certainty 
in  their  telephone  usage. 


HELP  GET  THK  .-,i'r.AKER  OFF 
THE  HOOK 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  to  help  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  off  the 

hook. 

We  all  know,  if  we  have  been  paying 
attention,  that  the  bankruptcy  courts 
of  the  United  States  have  some  defi- 
nite problems.  In  a  .state  of  su.spension 
for  manv  months  now.  with  uncertain- 
ty about  how  judges  will  be  appointed 
what  type  of  judges  they  will  be.  and 
how  the  bankruptcy  courts  will  pro- 
ceed, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  acted  on  the  resolution  of  that 
problem. 

The  other  body  has  acted.  We  must 
resolve  this  problem. 

Today  I  have  filed  at  the  Clerks 
desk  Discharge  Petition  No.  6.  which 
would  be  effective  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  House  Resolution 
346.  di.scharging  the  Rules  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  thai 
rule  That  rule  would  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3.  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  bill.  H.R.  3257.  the  bill 
that  I  along  with  others  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  have  introduced  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  and  H.R.  1800  from  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synar)  which  deals  with  the  consumer 
bankruptcy  aspects  of  the  bankruptcy 
problems  that  confront  us. 

I  ask  your  support  for  Discharge  Pe- 
tition No.  6  as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
remember  the  reaction  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  Nations  when  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan, 
when  the  Soviets  crushed  the  free 
trade  union  Solidarity  in  Poland,  when 
they  shot  down  the  innocent  Korean 
airliner  over  the  Sea  of  Japan? 

Many  delegates  sat  idly  by  and  twid- 
dled their  thumbs  and  looked  bored  as 
the  Soviet  Union  used  its  brute  force 
to  murder,  to  intimidate,  and  to 
smother  the  light  of  freedom. 

However,  when  the  United  Slates  fi- 
nally showed  some  courage,  finally 
had' the  backbone  and  guts  to  step  in 
to  help  a  weak  and  struggling  nation 
avoid  oppressive  Marxist-Leninist  tyr- 
anny. the.se  same  U.N.  delegates  imme- 
diately woke  up  and  the  walls  of  the 
United  Nations  reverberated  with 
their  speeches  of  indignation,  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  and  her 
allies  who  assi.sted  in  the  Grenada  op- 
eration. 

The  .scriptures  tell  us  that  righteous 
people  should  be  no  re.spectors  of  per- 
sons and  should  treat  all  people  the 
same  way.  The  scriptures  also  have  a 
word  for  people  who  act  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  Nations  acted.  Th^ 
English  word  is  "hypocrite." 

I  have  been  a  reluctant  supporter  of 
the  United  Nations  for  most  of  my 
life,  but  now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
why  we  waste  our  time  with  people 
who  are  so  blatan'b  di'^honest. 


tainted  with  or  full  of  sin.  my  words 
would  be  taken  down  and  rightfully 
so.  If  I  got  up  and  said  of  one  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  that  it  was 
"sinful"  that  he  had  been  elected  in  a 
debate  in  the  House,  that  would  be 
viewed  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
comity  of  the  House  and  rightfully  so. 
Members  must  ask  themsehes  what 
those  words  mean  when  they  are  di- 
rected by  any  of  our  Members  toward 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


1 0,=)0 

THE  HYPOCRICY  OF  U.N. 

DELEGATES 

(Mr.   HANSEN  of  Utah   asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 


MINIMAL     LEVEL     OF     RESPECT 

FOR     OUR     FELLOW     MEMBERS 

AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our 
Government  to  function,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  as  elected  officials  show  a 
certain  minimal  level  of  respect  for 
one  another,  and  that  is  particularly 
important  when  we  are  talking  about 
individuals  such  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  United 

States.  ,  .    , 

Now.  we  find  ourselves  in  a  debate 
over  whether  or  not  remarks  attrib- 
uted to  the  Speaker  in  yesterdays 
New  York  Times  indeed  show  that 
minimal  level  of  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Let  us  look 
at  the  words  precisely. 

The  Speaker  is  reported  to  have 
said,  and  I  quote:  "Its  sinful  that  this 
man     is     President     of     the     United 

States."  ^   ,. 

Webster's         Dictionary  defines 

"sinful"  as.  "tainted  with  or  full  of  sin. 
highly  culpable." 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  resolve 
this  argument.  I  would  just  say  that  if 
I  got  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  said  about  one  of  my  col- 
leagues with  whom  1  disagreed,  that, 
because  he  disagreed  with  me  he  w^as 


THE  BEST  HOPE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
CoELHO  ju.st  talked  about  the  Republi- 
can conference  in  Baltimore,  and  we  in 
the  Republican  Party  are  very  happy 
to  see  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  so  concerned, 
because  I  think  he  knows  full  well 
what  our  main  subject  was  at  Balti- 
more. The  main  problem  we  addressed 
was  that,  although  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  consider  themselves 
conservative  and  believe  in  the  Repub- 
lican philosophy  of  productivity  and 
growth  and  a  strong  national  defense, 
we  have  not  yet  captured  control  of 
the  House  to  go  along  with  Republi- 
can control  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate. 

What  Mr.  Coelho  fears.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  best  hope  of  the  American 
people.  And  that  is  a  Republican  land- 
slide in  1984. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
UNIFORM  DRINKING  AGE  OF  21 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  disturbed  to  learn  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  opposed  to 
Federal  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional uniform  drinking  age  of  21. 

Every  vear  approximately  50.000 
people'  are  killed  in  traffic  accidents. 
More  than  one-half  of  those  deaths 
are  caused  by  drunken  drivers.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  those  killed 
are  teenage  drivers.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation,  H.R.  3870.  intro- 
duced by  mv  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Florio.  which 
would   prohibit   the  -sale   of  alcoholic 

beverages  to  those  under  21. 
Statistics    show     that     raising     the 

drinking  age  to  21  nationwide  would 

prevent  thousands  of  traffic  fatalities. 

The    administration    .strongly    agrees 

that    raising   the   drinking   age   to   21 

would  save  lives. 
However,  the  administration  opposes 

this  legislation  for  very  weak  reasons. 
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I  am  appalled  at  the  administrations 
reluctance  to  take  action  when  so 
many  lives  are  at  stake.  While  my 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  raised  the 
drinking  age  to  21.  33  States  have  not 
done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  respect  the 
rights  of  States  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs, but  I  also  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  make 
certain  the  lives  of  America's  youth 
are  not  cut  short  by  traffic  accidents 
caused  by  teenage  alcohol  abuse.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  reconsid- 
er its  position  and  I  urge  Members  to 
support  H.R.  3870 


THE  MAJOR]  1  Y  uh   THE  HOUSE 
WILL  CHANGE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  we  heard  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Congre-ssional  Committee 
come  before  us  and  criticize  a  confer- 
ence that  was  held  in  Baltimore  over 
the  weekend  where  the  Republican 
Party  got  together  to  deal  in  some 
original  thinking. 

Well,  I  can  understand  that,  because 
the  Democratic  Party  has  not  had  a 
new  idea  in  25  years,  and  really  they 
do  fear  the  replacement  of  the  liberal 
welfare  state  with  a  conservative  op- 
portunity .society,  because  that  would 
stress  work  over  welfare. 

It  would  stress  independence  over 
dependence.  It  would  stre.ss  opportuni- 
ty over  paternalism.  It  would  give 
people  a  chance  rather  than  burden 
people  with  giveaways.  It  would  create 
a  society  in  which  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  meaningful  to 
our  public  policy. 

The  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee fears  these  kinds  of  ideas,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  represent 
the  majority  viewpoint  in  this  country. 
When  America  discovers  that  the  can- 
didates backed  by  the  Democratic 
Congre.ssional  Committee  are  tools  of 
the  liberal  welfare  state,  the  majority 
here  is  certain  to  change. 


GENEl;  \.    :  I'iAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swift).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
19H4 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  4185.  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
November  1.  1983.  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  lino  3  on  page  37. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee  as  I  try  to  explain  a 
fairly  complicated  parliamentary  situ- 
ation in  which  we  may  shortly  find 
ourselves  because  of  the  Lebanon 
issue. 

There  may  be  a  motion  to  rise  at  the 
end  of  the  consideration  of  the  next 
two  titles.  I  am  told  that  may  not 
occur  but  if  there  is  a  motion  to  rise.  I 
would  ask  Members  to  vote  against  it. 
no  matter  how  they  feel  on  the  issue 
of  Lebanon,  .so  that  we  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  full  airing  of  the 
Hou.se  s  views  on  that  subject. 

I  personally  hate  the  idea  of  limita- 
tions on  appropriation  bills.  Anybody 
who  knows  me  knows  that  I  feel  that 
way  about  it.  But  this  is  the  only  vehi- 
cle that  we  will  have  to  try  to  change 
administration  policy  on  Lebanon  be- 
tween now  and  next  May.  And  if  we  do 
not  take  it  becau.se  of  a  parliamentary 
problem,  we  will  be  really  foreclosing 
our  ability  to  act  at  that  time. 

When  we  do  get  to  the  end  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Dr.  Long,  will  attempt  to  offer  lan- 
guage on  Lebanon  which  does  the  fol- 
lowing: It  would  .say  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  operations 
of  land-based  forces  in  Lebanon  after 
March  1,  1984,  unless  the  Congress  has 
adopted  a  resolution  which  contains 
three  findings. 
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First,  that  the  President  has  defined 
a  clear  and  realistic  mission  for  United 
States  forces  in  Lebanon.  Second,  that 
the  President  has  established  a  set  of 
policy  goals  in  Lebanon  which  are 
achievable.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
our  present  goals  are  not  achievable 


and  therefore  doom  those  marines  to 
be  there  for  a  long  time. 

Also  that  the  President  has  a  clear 
agenda  for  implementing  those  goals. 
We  have  no  argument  with  the  senti- 
ments behind  the  administration's 
goals.  We  do  question  whether  those 
goals  are  achievable  and  whether 
there  is  in  fact  a  specific  game  plan 
which  can  implement  those  goals, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

The  third  stipulation  in  that  resolu- 
tion would  be  that  security  arrange- 
ments for  American  forces  in  Lebanon 
had  been  upgraded  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

As  you  know,  the  rules,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  prohibit  legislat- 
ing on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  so 
frankly  the  language  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  will 
offer  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  would  ask  Members  to  not  make 
that  point  of  order  so  that  we  can 
raise  the  issue  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  raise  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  forced  into  the 
parliamentary  position  of  having  to 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  which 
would  be  the  only  kind  of  language 
which  would  be  eligible  if  a  point  of 
order  is  lodged,  language  which  would 
simply  provide  that  the  funds  would 
be  cut  off  after  March  1.  1984. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would 
understand  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
here  today  to  try  to  have  the  Congress 
bring  the  troops  out  of  Lebanon.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  .see  that  happen 
but  that  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
amendment,  becau.se  we  understand 
that  even  if  it  were  to  pa.ss  the  Hou.se 
the  President  would  obviously  be  able 
to  veto  it  and  we  would  therefore  be  in 
a  position  where  Congress  would  not 
be  able  to  withdraw  troops  from  Leba- 
non. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a 
large  enough  vote  on  our  amendment 
to  make  clear  to  the  administration 
that  if  it  does  not  clearly  redefine  the 
mission  of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon,  if 
it  does  not  establish  more  reachable 
and  realistic  goals,  if  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  .security  of  the  marines,  that 
congressional  support  for  their  policies 
will  run  out.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  convey. 

We  are  trying  to  structure  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  we  can  use 
our  own  individual  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  Lebanon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  really  think  most  of  us 
have  almost  the  same  goals  on  Leba- 
non. We  have  some  questions  about 
how  to  achieve  those  goals  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  use  those  dif- 
ferences over  tactics  and  methods  and 


policies  to  try  to  make  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  for  them  to  redefine  their 
mission  and  their  polcy  with  much 
more  clarity  than  they  have  to  date. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be  at- 
tempting to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a 
lot  more  lime  now  on  the  issue  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  other  issues  in- 
volved. But  I  simply  wanted  to  bring 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
this  lime. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  if  an  objection  is 
made  to  the  first  amendment,  the 
amendment  which  imposes  the  longer 
language,  then  what  basically  they 
will  be  doing  is  accepting  responsibil- 
ity for  an  amendment  which  requires 
a  definite  date  cutoff. 

We  do  not  want  a  definite  date 
cutoff  and  we  can  understand  the  ob- 
jections of  many  people  here  who  feel 
that  a  definite  date  cutoff  may  be  a 
mistake. 

But  if  they  object  to  our  amendment 
which  establishes  something  much 
more  reasonable,  they  do  have  to 
accept  responsibility  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  say  that  I  basi- 
cally agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
would  ask  people  not  to  do  what  cer- 
tain Members  did  last  week  on  the 
abortion  issue  when  they  tried  to 
eliminate  the  language  in  the  bill  on 
the  abortion  issue  and  then  after  they 
had  knocked  it  out  on  a  point  of  order 
then  attacked  the  language  which  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  because  it  did 
not  have  the  modifications  which  they 
themselves  just  knocked  out  on  a 
point  of  order. 

I  oppo.sed  the  efforts  to  do  that  last 
week  on  the  abortion  issue,  even 
though  I  disagreed  in  substance,  be- 
cause I  think  that  we  should  try  to 
avoid  playing  those  parliamentary 
games  with  each  other. 

I  would  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  intended. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  w^ord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  rise  to  alert 
the  House  to  an  amendment  that  I 
propose  to  offer  if  I  am  recognized  by 
the  Chair  prior  to  adoption  of  a 
motion  to  rise  and  report. 

Essentially  my  amendment  will  give 
us  one  more  look  at  the  MX  situation 
in  a  wav  that  I  hope  will  appeal  to 
some  of  tho.se  Members  who  voted  for 
the  MX  and  against  the  Addabbo 
amendment  yesterday. 

Obviou.sly  there  are  some  Members 
in  this  House  who  think  that  the  MX 
is  a  very  good  weapon,  a  very  cost  ef- 
fective weapon,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  vote  for  my  amendment. 

There  are  other  Members  in  the 
House   who    have    consistently    voted 


against  the  MX  because  they  ihink  il 
is  a  poor  weapon  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other and  I  would  hope  thai  as  they 
voted  for  the  Addabbo  amendment 
yesterday  they  would  vote  for  my 
amendment  today. 

Bui  my  amendment  is  not  a  replay 
of  the  Addabbo  amendment,  because  it 
is  aimed  at  what  I  think  is  a  third 
group  of  Members,  and  that  is  a  group 
of  Members  who  have  never  had  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  the  MX  as  a  weapon, 
thought  il  was  not  worth  the  money, 
not  survivable.  dangerous  for  one 
reason  or  another,  but  who  did  not 
want  to  vote  against  the  MX  becau.se 
they  felt  the  MX  was  a  valuable  bar- 
gaining chip  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  and  that  therefore  we  ought 
to  keep  going  down  the  track  so  that 
that  bargaining  chip  would  be  pre- 
served. 

Mv  amendment  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  bargaining  chip  and  yet 
avoid  some  of  the  destabilizing  conse- 
quences of  the  MX  for  the  next  year. 
Basically  what  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  say  that  we  will  not  lest 
the  MX  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  after  this  appropriation  bill  is 
signed  into  law.  so  long  as  from  that 
time  forward  the  Soviets  do  not  test 
their  next  MIRV'd  MX  mi.ssile. 

So  in  essence  it  sets  up  a  parallel  sit- 
uation where  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  course  of  the  year  for  our  not 
moving  ahead  with  testing  of  the  MX: 
namelv,  thai  the  Soviets  do  not  move 
ahcad'with  their  next  generation,  far 
more  reliable.  MIRVd  missile. 

Thus  we  are  both  spared  for  the 
year  that  hair  trigger  situation  that 
has  been  discus.sed  in  the  past.  This,  of 
course,  will  keep  MX  fully  alive  in 
Geneva  as  a  bargaining  chip  for  what- 
ever purposes  il  may  be  used  by  our 
negotiators,  and  in  the  course  of  keep- 
ing it  alive  it  will  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tract a  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Soviets 
because  if  they  then  conduct  a  single 
test  of  their  next  generation  MIRV'd 
MX  missile,  we  will  be  free  to  go 
ahead  and  complete  the  testing  on  the 

MX. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  not  to 
vote  to  rise  and  report  so  that  we  may 
consider  my  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
express  mv  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  in  putting  this 
important  bill  together.  In  truth, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
the  securitv  of  our  Nation.  On  this  we 
can  all  agr(?e.  Yet.  the  particular  i-ssues 
which  must  be  considered  and  decided 
are  very  complex.  It  takes  serious,  re- 


sponsible people  to  sift  through  the 
enormous  weight  of  material  and  come 
to  responsible,  thoughtful  conclusions 
on  these  issues.  It  is  not  easy.  There 
are  no  simple  answers  to  most  of  these 
complex  questions. 

On  a  number  of  fundamental  issues, 
there  is  real  controversy.  In  a  number 
of  instances.  I  believe  the  subcommit- 
tee has  erred,  notably  in  funding  the 
MX  missile  and  the  B-1  bomber.  In 
my  judgment  these  expensive  weapons 
systems  are  not  essential  to  our  na- 
tional .security  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
MX  missile,  production  and  deploy- 
ment will  actually  reduce  our  security. 
Nontheless.  the  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proached its  task  with  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  professionalism,  for  which 
we  owe  its  members  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. With  respect  to  those  decisions 
about  which  we  have  reservations,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
decisions  and  work  our  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  are  a 
numer  of  serious  issues  about  which  I 
have  major  concerns.  I  would  like  to 
focus  particularly  on  one  issue  which  I 
addressed  personally  in  our  committee 
deliberations.  II  relates  to  the  Reagan 
administrations  plans  to  move  ahead 
with  advanced  procurement  for  a  new. 
sophisticated  antisatellite  (ASAT) 
weapons  program. 

Although  the  subcommittee  had 
originally  recommended  that  we  fully 
fund  the  Air  Force  request  for  the 
ASAT  program,  the  full  committee  de- 
cided to  delete  all  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  advance  procurement  of 
the  new  antisatellite  weapons,  the 
space  defense  system. 

While  I  had  hoped  that  the  commi- 
tee  would  also  agree  to  limitations  on 
the  flight  testing  of  this  weapon,  the 
bipartisan  compromise  that  was  final- 
ly agreed  upon  by  the  committee  is  a 
reasonable   and   important   one.   As   I 
mentioned,    that    compromise    deletes 
the  funds  for  advance  procurement,  a 
total   of  $19,408,000.   It    also   requires 
that  a  report  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  March  31,   1984,  detailing  the  ad- 
rriinistration's  arms  control  plans  and 
objectives  in  the   field  of  ASAT  and 
space  weapons.  More  specifically,  the 
committee     has     directed     that     the 
report  detail  the  specific  steps  the  ad- 
ministration   contemplates    undertak- 
ing,   within    the    context    of    United 
States-Soviet  negotiations,  to  achieve 
a  verifiable  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  or  strictly  limit  existing 
and  future  ASAT  systems. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  in  slowing  the  headlong 
rush  toward  an  arms  race  in  space.  Ap- 
proval of  advance  procurement  for 
this  new.  sophisticated  ASAT  weapon 
would  have  signaled  our  acceptance  of 
a  policy  the  implications  of  which 
have  not  been  fully  examined  by  the 
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American  people  or  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

There  are  many  questions  that  must 
still  be  answered  about  the  implica- 
tions of  antisatellite  weapons  for  our 
national  security,  for  existing  arms 
control  treaties,  and  for  the  course  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  The  re- 
quirement for  a  report  from  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  ASAT  and  space- 
based  weapons  is  thus  an  important 
first  step  in  e.xamining  whether  the 
United  States  should  reverse  a  policy 
which  has  guided  our  activities  in 
space  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  his  contri- 
bution in  helping  to  raise  this  issue  in 
full  committee.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CouGHUN.  as  well  as  other  key  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  such  as  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Dicks 
who  played  important  roles  in  fashion- 
ing the  bipartisan  compromise  which 
we  could  all  support.  I  know  that  they 
share  my  concern  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  arms  race  in  space 
that  could  not  only  prove  exceedingly 
expensive,  but  dangerously  destabiliz- 
ing since  it  could  ultimately  threaten 
the  national  security  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

ASAT  is  only  the  first  step  in  this 
arms  race  in  space.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Washington  Post  carred  an  article  on 
October  18  indicating  that  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Bill  Clark  had 
placed  before  the  President  a  proposal 
for  an  accelerated  space-based  weap- 
ons program  that  could  cost  between 
$18  billion  and  $27  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  for  research  and  develop- 
ment alone. 

That  is  a  reflection  of  the  significant 
path  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
embark.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  yet  Con- 
gress has  not  really  focused  on  this 
issue.  We  risk  backing  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  arms  race  without  fully 
understanding  what  we  are  doing. 

Accordingly,  the  action  of  our  com- 
mittee represents  an  effort  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  what  our  policy  is 
with  regard  to  ASAT  and  space-based 
weapons,  and  is  intended  to  send  an 
important  signal  to  the  administration 
that  Congress  wants  a  meaningful 
effort  to  negotiate  a  ban  or  strict 
limits  on  ASAT's  and  other  space- 
based  weapons  on  both  sides. 

Clearly,  .satellites  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  0\er  70  percent  of  all 
long-haul  U.S.  military  communica- 
tions are  carried  by  satellite.  Satellites 
are  also  critical  in  the  verification  of 
arms  control  agreements  and  in  pro- 
viding an  early  warning  against  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
our  allies.  While  the  Soviets  are  some- 
what less  dependent  upon  satellites, 
they  have  similar  interests  and  thus 
the   capacity    to    attack    and   destroy 


each    others    satellites    is    likely    to 
create  a  hair  trigger  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  primi- 
tive antisatellite  capability.  The  Soviet 
ASAT  is  launched  from  the  ground  by 
an  ICBM  booster  and  can  destroy  U.S. 
satellites  in  low  orbit  by  exploding  in 
their  vicinity  and  knocking  them  out 
with  shrapnel.  Because  it  is  only  de- 
signed to  attack  satellites  in  low  orbit, 
the  Soviet  system  does  not  now  threat- 
en our  most  important  satellites  for 
communication,  verification,  and  early 
warning,  all  of  which  are  in  much 
higher  orbits.  Their  system  also 
threatens  Soviet  satellites  in  the  \  icin- 
ity. 

For  these  reasons,  our  defense  ex- 
perts have  testified  that  the  current 
Soviet  ASAT  system  does  not  seriously 
threaten  our  national  security.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  U.S.  ASAT  now  being 
tested  would  be  far  more  sophisticat- 
ed. It  would  be  launched  from  F-15s 
flying  at  the  very  edge  of  space  and 
would  be  boosted  into  space  by  a 
rocket  carried  by  an  F-15.  A  miniature 
homing  vehicle  (MHV»  attached  to  the 
rocket  would  then  lock  on  to  the 
enemy  satellite  and  destroy  it  by  a 
direct  hit.  Becau.se  of  its  small  size,  the 
U.S.  ASAT  would  pose  serious  verifica- 
tion problems  for  the  Soviets,  a  prob- 
lem which  we  do  not  presently  face 
with  the  ground-based  Soviet  ASAT 
system. 

Unlike  the  Soviet  system,  the  U.S. 
ASAT  would  have  the  capability  of 
striking  most  Soviet  satellites  and 
would  thus  repre.sent  a  major  strategic 
advantage  for  the  United  States  in  the 
short  term.  Unfortunately,  it  is  clear 
that  our  advantage  would  be  only  tem- 
porary. In  the  course  of  hearings 
before  the  committee.  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Cooper  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  testified  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  respond  to  an 
advanced  U.S.  ASAT  capability  with 
production  of  a  similar  or  more  .sophis- 
ticated system  within  a  very  few  years. 
As  we  know,  this  is  the  history  of  the 
arms  race. 

In  short,  we  are  now  at  an  important 
turning  point  in  the  arms  race,  a  turn- 
ing point  that  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  marked  our  decision  in  1970  to 
MIRV  our  Minuteman  III  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mi.ssile.  At  that  time, 
some  U.S.  officials  favored  proposing  a 
ban  or.  MIRV  s  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  but  this  was  rejected 
because  others  believed  that  MIRV's 
would  give  us  a  strategic  edge  over  the 
Soviets.  Many  experts  now  recognize 
that  we  made  a  mistake  in  1970.  The 
issue  today  is  whether  we  can  avoid 
making  a  similar  mistake  with  regard 
to  ASATs  and  other  space-ba.sed 
weapons. 

I  believe  that  we  can  avoid  such  a 
mistake  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  banning  or  strictly 
limiting  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
ASATs.    The   Soviet    Union    has   ex- 


pressed an  interest  in  negotiations. 
They  have  submitted  a  formal  propos- 
al on  ASATs  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  recently  as  last  August  Yuriy 
Andropov  indicated  to  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators that  he  was  interested  in  pursu- 
ing negotiations  on  this  subject  and 
would  be  willing  to  dismantle  the 
Soviet  Union's  existing  system  within 
the  context  of  a  treaty. 

We  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
So\  iet  Union  is  serious  about  negotia- 
tions, as  important  as  they  are  to  both 
sides.  Unfortunately,  our  administra- 
tion has  shown  virtually  no  interest  in 
negotiations  and  has  not  tested  Soviet 
good  faith.  It  has  not  responded  to  the 
Soviet  offer.  Nor  has  it  responded  to 
congressional  inquiries  about  its  plans 
for  negotiations.  Indeed.  a.s  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously suggests,  the  administration 
seems  determined  to  move  ahead  with 
an  accelerated  space-based  weapons 
program. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  eliminate  advance 
procurement  funds  and  to  require  a 
report  is  so  important,  and  that  is  why 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  the  committee's  request  for  a 
report  seriously.  Many  questions 
should  be  answered  before  we  move 
ahead  with  procurement  of  anti.satel- 
lite  weapons.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  the  report  should  ad- 
dress are  the  following: 

First,  an  assessment  of  the  current 
threat  pcsed  by  the  Soviet  ASAT 
system  to  existing  and  future  Ameri- 
can satellites,  including  which  satel- 
lites are  threatened,  to  what  degree, 
and  how  changes  in  U.S.  .satellite  sys- 
tems will  change  that  degree  of  threat. 

Second,  an  indication  of  the  defen- 
sive measures,  both  contemplated  and 
potential,  which  could  increase  the 
survivability  of  U.S.  space  assets. 

Third,  a  full  explanation  of  the  mili- 
tary utility  of  the  U.S.  ASAT.  includ- 
ing a  description  of  which  Soviet  satel- 
lites it  would  be  capable  of  attacking 
and  the  threat  those  satellites  pose  to 
U.S.  military  operations. 

Fourth,  an  indication  of  the  military 
and  technological  alternatives  to 
ASAT  weapons  which  the  United 
States  could  utilize,  or  has  utilized,  in 
order  to  offset  the  threat  to  military 
operations  posed  by  Soviet  satellites. 

Fifth,  an  indication  of  the  likely 
Soviet  response  to  deployment  of  the 
U.S.  ASAT  system. 

Sixth,  an  assessment  of  possible  U.S. 
and  Soviet  follow-on  ASAT  systems, 
and  the  potential  implications  of  these 
t€'chnologies  for  the  1972  United 
States-Soviet  ABM  Treaty. 

Seventh,  an  assessment  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume 
bilateral  negotiations  to  limit  ASAT 
weapons. 

Eighth,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
latest  Soviet  proposed  draft  treaty  on 


A.--  \  r  systems,  and  of  any  other  avail- 
able draft  treaties,  as  to  the  suitability 
of  such  draft  treaties  as  the  basis  for 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations. 

Ninth,  an  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  a  6-month  to  1-year  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  both  American  and 
Soviet  ASAT  systems  on  potential 
United  States  ASAT  negotiations,  and 
upon  the  projected  initial  operating 
capability  date  for  the  U.S.  ASAT 
weapon. 

Tenth,  an  assessment  of  the  veniica- 
tion  problems  which  would  be  posed 
by    deployment    of    the    U.S.    ASAT 

weapon. 

Eleventh,  an  assessment  of  the  veri- 
fication problems  which  would  be 
posed  by  a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
moratorium  on  flight  testing  of  all 
ASAT  systems. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  each  ol 
these  points.  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  report  could  address  the  questions 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  during  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
.'\ppropriations  on  March  23.  1983. 
Over  7  months  have  elasped  since 
those  questions  were  asked.  To  date, 
no  responses  have  been  received  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has    begun    to   seriously    address   this 
issue,  one  that  will  have  a  profound 
effect    on    future    American    defense 
policy  and  our  national  security.  Obvi- 
ouslv.   the   deletion   of   funds   for  ad- 
vance   ASAT    procurement    will    not 
answer  all  of  the  questions  we  have. 
However,  the  bipartisan  action  in  de- 
leting those  funds  should  make  clear 
to    the    administration    that    there    is 
growing  concern  in  Congress  with  its 
apparent  policy  of  accelerating  efforts 
to  develop  space  weapons  without  due 
attention   being   paid   to  the   need   to 
prevent   through   negotiations   a   new 
phase    in    the    arms    race-a   race    in 
space  which  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as 
costly   and   dangerous  as   that    which 
has  preceded  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   McHUGH.    I    yield   to   my   col- 
league. 
Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  McHugh) 
has  made  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion bv  bringing  this  matter  both  to 
the  full  committee's  attention  and  the 
House's  attention. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  before  we 
start  off  on  another  aspect  of  the  arms 
race  that  we  find  out  just  what  this 
administration's  arms  control  plans 
are  as  thev  relate  to  antisatellite  sys- 
tems. I  think  by  continuing  testing  but 
not  going  the  next  step  into  advanced 
procurement,  we  have  taken  proper 
steps  that  will  give  us  a  period  of  time 


10  find  out  what  the  adminisiraiion  in- 
tends to  do. 

1  asked  a  series  of  questions  in  the 
oversight  hearings  that  were  held  on 
March  23  that  the  administration  did 
not  even  answer  until  October  30. 

We  are  going  to  go  through  those 
answers,  and  talk  to  the  people  at 
ACDA  about  this  important  subject. 
But  I  think  it  is  terribly  critical  that 
we  try  to  see  if  there  is  an  arms  con- 
trol answer  before  we  launch  into  a 
multibillion-doUar  expenditure  and  de- 
velopments that  could  be  very  danger- 
ous for  both  sides  becau.se  of  the  im- 
portance of  the.se  satellite  systems. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  s  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  comments  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  somehow  we  are  presently 
restraining  Soviet  development  of 
space  weapons  systems?  I  understand 
thev  are  presently  expending  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  and 
human  capital  in  developing  these  sys- 
tems, regardless  of  whether  we  are  in 
the  race  or  not. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Hunter)  by  saying 
that  both  sides  are  spending  funds  on 
research  and  development  antisatellite 
weapons  and  even  more  sophisticated 
weapons  for  ultimate  deployment  in 
space.  The  point  that  the  committee 
wanted  to  make  and  the  point  I  am 
trving  to  make  today  is  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  this  type  of  arms  race 
in  space  is  by  a  negotiated  mutual,  ver- 
ifiable agreement.  The  committee  is 
simply  asking  our  administration  to 
provide  Congress  with  some  detail 
about  what  plans  it  has  or  might  have. 
The  committee  did  not  touch  in  any 
way  the  research  and  development 
work  which  continues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
McHuGH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  What  our  committee 
did  was  delete  funds  for  advanced  pro- 
curement in  fi.scal  year  1984  and  re- 
quested a  report  from  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  obviously  an  issue  which 
we  will  have  to  consider  again  and  I 
certainly  would  not  suggest  that  we 
stop  indefinitely  while  the  Soviets  pro- 
ceed. However,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  negotiations: 
whether  thev  are  serious  I  do  not 
know  but  we  should  test  their  good 
faith.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  both  sides 
continue  on  the  present  path,  both 
sides  will  develop  increasingly  more  so- 
phisticated and  expensive  weapons 
systems  in  space.  Such  systems  will 
threaten  the  satellites  of  both  nations. 


satellites  which  are  absolutely  critical 
to   our   national   security   and   theirs. 
That  is  destabilizing  as  well  as  expen- 
sive. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  made  a 
very  important  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  until  1979  we  had 
arms  control  negotiations  under  way 
on  this  subject.  There  were  broken  off 
becau.se  of  the  Soviet  invasion  into  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Soviets  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est to  go  back  and  renew  those  negoti- 
ations. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  (Mr. 
Hunter)  question  directly,  yes.  the  So- 
viets have  tested  ways  of  proceeding 
against  our  satellites.  They  are  very 
crude  and  very  rudimentary  at  this 
point.  What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  very  significant  increase  in  capa- 
bility on  our  side. 

What  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is:  Is 
there  an  arms  control  answer  before 
we  start  off  on  a  very  expensive  escala- 
tion? Particularly  when  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  things  like  improving  our  con- 
ventional forces  that,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  a  priority  for  this  bill  rather 
than  getting  into  another  area  where 
we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money, 
for  questionable  benefit. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  But 
both  gentlemen  will  agree.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  it.  that  we  did  not  restrict 
testing  and  we  did  not  cut  any  money 
out  of  R&D? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding. 

The  Edwards  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed and  that  is  exactly  v^'hat  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  did. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  did 
not  realize  that  that  was  the  name  of 

Mr  DICKS.  We  characterized  it  as 
that  way  and  we  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
who  offered  I  think  a  very  decent  com- 
promise that  satisfies  those  who  think 
we  ought  to  continue  to  development 
and  testing  without  going  into  pro- 
curement at  this  point. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  first  experience 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
started  in  this  gallery  over  to  my  right 
about  25  years  ago.  I  came  here  as  just 
a  public  citizen  to  listen  to  the  debate 
and  I  was  disappointed. 
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The  Members  of  the  House  spent  an 
hour  explaining  why  they  could  not 
talk  on  the  subject.  I  remember  Mel 
Laird.  I  remember  Ed  Derwinski  and 
many  Members  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle  complaining  that,  you  know,  here 
is  an  important  matter  we  must  be 
talking  about  and  yet  we  cannot  talk. 
Well,  the  same  issue  has  faced  us 
more  times  than  I  would  care  to  men- 
tion here. 

I  rise  to  point  that  out  because  I 
think  that  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Obey. 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  have  come 
forward  with  a  positive  constructive 
way  in  which  we  can  at  least  have 
some  debate  on  perhaps  one  of  the 
more  serious  problems  that  this  coun- 
try faces. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  But  as 
the  people's  representatives  we  should 
take  the  time  to  at  least  discuss  it  here 
on  the  House  floor. 

I  hope  that  when  the  motion  is 
made  to  rise  that  Members  will  vote 
no,  regardless  of  what  their  individual 
position  is  on  the  matter  involving 
Lebanon. 

The  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try, the  future  of  the  world  could  be  at 
stake  on  the  decisions  that  are  made. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  the  ones  to  make 
that  decision.  Perhaps  we  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  that  de- 
cision, but  we  should  not  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  it.  coolly,  logi- 
cally and  not  just  in  1  minute  speeches 
we  are  allowed  to  make  here  in  the 
well. 

I  hope  that  when  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  motion  to  rise  that  all  of  us  will 
vote  no.  It  may  be  the  last  time  that 
we  have  a  chance  as  the  people's  Rep- 
resentatives to  do  what  is  our  constitu- 
tional duty.  All  of  us  know  that  as 
Representatives  our  powers  are  very 
limited.  Essentially  we  can  declare 
war.  probably  a  function  that  is  now- 
obsolete;  we  can  try  to  structure  the 
debate,  a  function  that  is  not  very  ef- 
fective, that  is  national  debate;  or  we 
can  cut  off  the  funds,  .something  that 
none  of  us  want  to  do. 

But  those  are  the  responsibilities 
that  we  have,  those  are  the  powers  we 
have.  And  whether  we  are  Republican 
or  Democrat,  whether  we  are  hawk  or 
dove,  whether  we  are  trying  to  duck 
the  issue  or  not.  we  should  take  the 
time,  it  is  our  duty,  responsibility  to 
those  who  elected  us,  to  debate  this 
subject  and  to  vote. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  important  point.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  policy  is  right  would 
recognize  that  by  rising  or  by  a  point 
of  order,  by  trying  to  structure  so  that 
we  do  not  have  debate  or  we  skew  the 
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It  is  only  going  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  what  I  think  has  to  be  done 
in  this  country,  and  as  the  gentleman 
has  said  very  eloquently  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  Democratic  Caucus,  to  try 
to  reach  out  and  find  a  policy  that  is 
going  to  preserve  American  interests 
and  preserve  American  lives.  And  the 
fact  is  the  opposition  will  intensify  if 
we  do  not  have  this  debate  and  the 
fact  is  then,  I  am  afraid,  we  will  see 
the  language  both  for  and  against  es- 
calate .so  that  we  have  greater  commit- 
ments than  anyone  now  intends  at  all. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  I  hope  Members  will  take 
them  seriously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
if  we  are  not  able  to  bring  this  up  be- 
cause of  a  motion  to  rise,  that  this  will 
then,  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  marines  should 
stay  there,  result  in  what  could  be  con- 
cluded by  the  public  as  a  tainted  vote? 
They  will  never  be  able  to  say  that  the 
position  of  keeping  the  marines  there 
was  supported  by  the  House  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue;  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  of  course,  urge 
that  there  be  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
Long-Stratton-Obey  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  explain  what  the  mission  of 
the  Marines  is.  something  no  one 
seems  to  know.  Everyone  .seems  to  give 
a  different  explanation. 

How  those  goals  can  be  achieved  and 
how  he  intends  to  upgrade  the  securi- 
ty of  the  marines.  What  on  Earth 
quarrel  could  anybody  have  with  those 
objectives. 

If  a  point  of  order  is  raised  against 
the  amendment  in  that  form,  then  we 
will  have  to  offer  the  abbreviated  ver- 
sion, with  the  intent  to  take  this  lan- 
guage back  in  conference.  And  that 
will  mean,  of  course,  that  the  burden 
will  be  on  those  who  object  to  explain- 
ing why  they  want  to  make  it  a  specif- 
ic date,  which  we  would  not  have  if 
the  full  amendment  were  accepted. 

The  extended  time  period,  until 
March  1.  will  enable  the  President  to 
set  up  a  process  for  the  orderly  and 
phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and 
hopefully  their  replacement  with 
either  a  United  Nations  or  .some  other 
multinational  force. 

Any  other  proposal  lacks  the  teeth 
to  force  the  administration  to  take 
action. 


Any  new  force  should  be  made  up  of 
nonsuperpowers  that  have  no  stake  in 
Lebanon,  that  will  not  be  .seen  as  an 
ally  or  adversary  of  either  side  and 
therefore  a  target.  The  role  would  be 
similar  to  that  played  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Sinai. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Marines  in  March 
of  next  year  does  not  mean  that  the 
Unites  States  is  abandoning  Lebanon 
or  our  interests  there.  It  only  indicates 
that  one  means  to  that  end  has  not 
worked. 

To  keep  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  for 
18  months  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, under  the  present  theory,  is  to 
sacrifice  American  soldiers  to  a  theory 
that  has  failed,  or  never  even  given  an 
adequate  chance  to  work. 

It  is  an  act  of  courage  to  recognize 
that  our  means  have  not  succeeded. 
And  keeping  the  Marines  in  Lebanon 
for  18  more  months  will  not  change 
that  fact.  It  will  simply  result  in  the 
killing  of  more  marines. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
has  indicated  that  he  would  not  offer 
the  motion  to  rise  if  we  would  get  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  this  issue  at 
the  proper  time,  rather  than  now. 

In  that  event.  I  certainly  would 
think  that  we  ought  to  move  on.  This 
issue  would  presumably,  under  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  be  the  last 
item  in  the  bill. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  this 
propo.sal  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  move  to  rise 
until  after  we  have  properly  complet- 
ed the  action  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  .say  what  I 
would  do  on  a  motion  to  rise  depends 
on  how  long  the  Members  want  to  talk 
about  it  now.  There  is  a  proper  time  to 
talk  about  it  and  this  is  not  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  evidently  are  not 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  compli- 
cated parliamentary  procedure  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  described  a 
few  minutes  ago  becau.se  of  the  gra- 
ciousne.ss  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bama. He  is  going  to  allow  debate 
upon  an  item  what  will  be  a  limitation 
amendment.  I  certainly  respect  his 
viewpoint  on  that,  but  I  do  think  we 
need  to  have  some  discussion  of  why 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  position 
that  was  discussed  here  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

It  is  a  complicated  parliamentary 
procedure.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  we  will  have  allowed  an  amend- 
ment to  go  forward  without  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  getting  up  and 
moving  that  the  committee  rise. 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  from 
their  side  it  is  perfectly  acceptable, 
but  when  there  are  important  issues 
coming  from  our  side,  we  have  this 
parliamentary  motion  to  rise.  And  it 
has  happened  all  the  time  during  this 
Congress. 

And  so.  therefore,  some  i.ssues  are 
worth  discussing  and  .some  issues  are 
not  worth  discussing.  And  I  think  that 
is  wrong.  It  was  wrong  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress  and  it  was  wrong 
for  all  the  reasons  that  the  gentleman, 
who  discussed  this  issue  previously 
here  today,  said  it  was  wrong. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  said 
that  what  you  do  when  you  cast  votes 
of  that  type  on  moving  to  rise,  when 
there  are  issues  of  importance  in- 
volved, is  that  you  cast  a  tainted  vote. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
around  here  on  numerous  occasions 
earlier  this  year,  we  have  been  forced 
to  cast  tainted  votes.  And  that  is 
wrong. 

And  it  is  wrong  because  we  adopted 
very  bad  rules  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress.  The  problem  is  in  the  rules. 
It  is  a  twofold  problem.  The  rules  re- 
quire a  vote  just  to  get  to  the  issue,  if 
someone  stands  up  and  says  that  we 
should  have  a  motion  to  rise,  if  the 
chairman  offers  that  kind  of  a  motion. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Congress, 
the  majority  leader  of  this  Hou.se  de- 
fended that  kind  of  procedure  by 
saying: 

If  it  appeared  likely  to  liie  manager  of  the 
bill  or  -such  other  Members  a.s  might  be  ap- 
propriately recognized  that  the  Members 
did  not  wish  to  interminably  be  harassed  or 
further  bothered  by  the  necessity  for  voting 
on  legislative  language  coming  under  the 
guise  of  limitation,  then  he  or  she  might 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  ri.se  and 
report. 

That  was  the  justification  for  the 
rule  that  we  adopted,  that  the  Mem- 
bers might  be  harassed  by  having  to 
vote  on  legitimate  issues.  And  we 
found  ourselves  today  coming  close  to 
the  point  where  we  were  going  to  be. 
once  again,  harassed  by  having  to  vote 
or  having  to  discuss  an  issue  of  some 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

It  was  also  discussed  that  those  same 
rules  .say  that  you  cannot  put  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  That  is 
right,  the  rules  do  say  that,  but  they 
are  the  rules  once  again  adopted  by 
the  majority  party.  Once  again,   the 


Members  who  voted  for  these  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress  voted 
for  rules  that  put  us  in  that  kind  of  a 
box  when  we  are  discussing  matters  of 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  another 
reason  for  voting  on  such  procedures, 
in  having  such  a  procedure  in  place, 
namely,  the  motion  to  rise,  is  because 
it  would  make  certain  that  we  prevent 
trivial  matters  from  coming  before  the 
Congress.  Trivial  matters. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  when  we 
had  the  HUD  and  independent  agen- 
cies bill  before  the  House,  I  had  an 
amendment  to  do  something  about  job 
creation  in  this  country.  And  the 
Members  of  this  House  voted  to  rise 
rather  than  discuss  a  jobs  creation 
amendment.  This  is  a  trivial  matter? 

I  suggest  to  the  American  people 
that  they  ought  to  go  back  then  and 
check  the  Record  of  who  voted  to  rise 
at  that  point,  because  what  they  were 
saying  was,  this  is  a  trivial  matter  that 
does  not  deserve  discu.ssion  on  the 
Hou.se  floor. 

That  is  the  problem.  That  is  the 
problem.  It  is  not  up  to  us  within  our 
rules  to  decide  what  is  important  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  to  make 
some  of  those  decisions  and  get  a  vote, 
if  we  can,  under  the  proper  procedure 
where  we  really  debate  the  matters  at 
hand. 

That  is  why  I  was  going  to  support 
the  Members  who  are  offering  the 
Lebanon  amendment  in  their  effort 
not  to  have  the  committee  rise.  I  was 
going  to  vote  'no"  and  let  them  dis- 
cuss the  issue,  because  I  thought  it 
was  that  important.  I  did  not  agree 
with  them  on  the  issue.  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  amendment.  I  think  particularly 
where  they  are  going  to  end  up  proce- 
durally it  would  be  a  particularly  bad 
amendment.  So  I  did  not  agree.  Bui  I 
thought  it  was  important  that  we  dis- 
cu.ss  the  i.ssue.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  decision  made  by 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
when  there  are  matters  of  importance 
to  the  minority  that  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed, too. 
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It  is  too  bad  that  they  vote  to  rise  in 
those  kinds  of  instances. 

Well,  where  do  we  find  ourselves  is 
with  rules  that  were  adopted  by  the 
Democrats  earlier  this  year,  and  those 
rules  are  a  problem  here.  All  of  those 
who  voted  for  them  are  a  part  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  brief- 
ly on  another  subject,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  manifested  in  .section  791 
of  the  bill  and  also  page  84  of  the 
report,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations, some  pretty  tough  shots 
were   taken   at   San   Diego   shipyards. 


and  I  am  referring  to  the  section  enti- 
tled, on  page  84  of  the  report.  -Ship 
Overhaul  Bidding  Procedures." 

The  thrust  of  that  is  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  somehow  under  the 
IFB  method  of  bidding— that  means 
low  cost  wins— some  of  the  San  Diego 
yards  were  low-balling  on  these  con- 
tracts, and  it  cites  several  ships  which 
were  overhauled  in  San  Diego;  one  of 
them  was  the  Dubuque,  and  it  said  a 
San  Diego  yard  bid  the  Dubuque  in  at 
about  S9  million  even  though  the 
Navy  estimated  it  would  cost  $18  mil- 
lion; ultimately  it  cost  about  $18  mil- 
lion plus  a  little  more  to  do  the  job. 

And  1  would  like  to  simply  state  that 
the  RFP  method  or  the  method  that 
some  Members  would  prefer  to  use. 
that  is.  a  method  where  price  is  not 
the  controlling  factor,  where  we  use 
other  subjective  criteria,  such  as  tech- 
nical capability,  management  capabil- 
ity, and  other  factors,  has  not  worked 
well,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  sev- 
eral ships  that  went  to  the  Northwest 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  of  them  is 
the  U.S.S.  Wilson.  It  was  bid  by  a  San 
Diego  firm  at  $17.5  million  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  The  Navy  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  about  $33  million. 
That  was  the  Navy's  estimate.  Well, 
we  used  this  formal  source  selection 
method,  where  all  these  subjective  fac- 
tors could  be  included,  and  1  would 
suggest  that  some  of  the  subjective 
factors  have  included  intense  lobbying 
by  some  members  of  the  delegations 
where  the  ships  ultimately  went. 

The  U.S.S.  Wilsoii  was  sent  to  a 
Northwest  firm  that  bid  $32  million, 
even  though  a  San  Diego  firm  had  bid 
about  S17  million.  Ultimately  the 
U.S.S.  Wilson  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers in  excess  of  S50  million,  far 
beyond  the  Navy's  estimate,  a  tremen- 
dous waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

So  I  would  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  language  in  this  particular  report 
and  to  the  provision,  section  791  of  the 
bill,  and  I  intend  to  offer  a  point  of 
order  against  that  provision  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. And  I  regret  that  he  has  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  this  provision  in 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  first  address 
his  comments  about  the  work  done  on 
the  U.S.S.  Henry  B.  Wilson.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows  this  work  was 
performed  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by 
Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works.  The 
overhaul  did  end  up  costing  more  than 
what  Northwest  Marine  originally  bid 
for  the  contract,  but  the  increases 
were  due  to  change  order  modifica- 
tions requested  by  the  Navy  which 
amounted  to  $12  million.  In  fact. 
Northwest  Marine  was  awarded  a  spe- 
cial achievement  award  from  the  Navy 
for  the  high  quality  and  ontime  work 
they  performed.  This  overhaul  was  ex- 
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tremcly  complex.  It  was  the  first  liiiu' 
a  DDG-2  class  ship  was  overhauled  in 
the  private  sector.  And  it  was  extreme- 
ly important  that  the  work  be  com- 
pleted on  time  in  order  to  insure  that 
fleet  operating  schedules  were  main- 
tained. Northwest  Marine  accom- 
plished a  very  difficult,  technical,  and 
first-of-a-kind  overhaul  in  a  highly 
professional  and  innovative  manner— 
and.  it  delivered  the  ship  to  the  Navy 
almost  a  month  early. 

The  GAO  has  agreed  with  the 
Navy's  decision  to  award  the  contract 
to  NW  Marine  even  though  there  were 
lower  bids  from  yards  in  the  San 
Diego  area.  In  particular,  the  GAO 
audit  noted  that.  'The  Navy  decided 
to  accept  the  higher  cost  proposal  be- 
cause a  source  selection  panel  had  de- 
termined it  was  technically  superior 
and  more  realistic  cost-wise." 

And  that  is  what  the  committee  was 
driving  at  by  directing  the  Navy  to  use 
the  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  process 
when  bidding  overhaul  work  rather 
than  the  invitation  for  bid  (IFB). 
Clearly,  Northwest  Marine  put  togeth- 
er a  superior  technical  package,  and  a 
more  realistic  co.st  estimate.  The  Navy 
got  high  quality  work  and  the  taxpay- 
ers got  a  good  deal. 

There  is  no  question  that  shipyards 
all  across  this  country  are  in  bad 
shape.  Our  industrial  base  is  slipping 
away  and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
that.  This  situation  has  made  competi- 
tion intense,  and  some  firms  are  low- 
balling  their  bids  to  get  contracts 
which  are  awarded  strictly  on  a  low 
bid  basis,  then  making  up  for  the  loss 
through  cost  escalation,  delays,  and  so 
forth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
knows  this  is  happening  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney.  FBI.  and  Naval  Investigative 
Service  have  investigated  massive 
fraud  in  .some  awards.  If  you  compare 
bid  prices  for  Navy  work  and  commer- 
cial work  between  the  private  yards, 
you  find  that  Navy  bids  for  IFB  work 
in  some  cases  range  from  $10  million 
to  $24  million  for  an  overhaul.  Com- 
mercial work  bids,  however,  tend  to 
vary  only  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Secretary  Leh- 
man's remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  on  March  20.  1982. 
He  said. 

The  fact  i.s  the  la-st  four  overhauls  we 
have  done  here  in  San  Diego  overran  an  av- 
erage of  80  percent.  That  i.s  inexcu.sable. 
That's  what  we  call,  in  the  Nav.v  contracting 
business,  buying  in'.  It  is  not  an  acceptable 
process  for  us.  and  I  think  that  those  con- 
tractors that  have  had  these  overruns  in  the 
past  belter  shape  up  if  they  want  to  stay 
competitive. 

Now  I  expect  that  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  will  be  successful.  If  so. 
I  will  certainly  raise  the  issue  during 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  this  bill 
and  press  for  some  action.  The  Navy  is 
losing  money  because  of  this  process, 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  cheated, 
and  on  top  of  it  all.  good  marine  repair 
yards   that    do   quality   work   without 


o\friut)s  and  on  sciictiuic  arc  bemg 
run  out  of  business  while  our  industri- 
al ba.se  deteriorates  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance 
of  title  VII  and  title  VIII  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  786.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  provide  pro- 
fe.s.sional  special  pay  to  any  physician  or 
dentist  whose  pritnar.v  duties  are  adminis- 
trative or  managerial  in  nature.  This  prohi- 
bition applies  to  continuation  and  profes- 
sional pay  for  dentists  and  variable,  addi- 
tional, board  certified,  and  incentive  pays 
for  physicians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
.section  786  of  title  VII.  page  76.  on  the 
grounds  that  it  violates  clause  2.  rule 
XXI.  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Apdabbq) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  concedes  the  point  of  order 
and  will  advise  my  colleagues  who 
have  asked  about  whether  we  can  re- 
store the  funds  for  physicians  that  we 
will  probably  restore  it  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
790. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  790.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Navy  shall  induct  no  less  than  54  ships 
for  overhaul. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  section 
790.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
section  790  constitutes  legislation  on  a 
general  appropriations  bill  and  is  not 
in  order  under  rule  XXI.  clau.se  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  concedes  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  two  points  of  order.  I  will  give 
them  one  at  a  lime  or  in  serial,  which- 
ever the  Chair  prefers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
request  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
raise  the  points  of  order  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  first  point  of 
order  is  against  .section  722. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  722.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act,  except  for  .small  pur- 
chases in  amounts  not  exceeding  $10,000. 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
any  article  of  food,  clothing,  cotton,  woven 
silk  or  woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk  yarn  for 
cartridge  cloth,  synthetic  fabric  or  coated 
synthetic  fabric,  or  wool  (whether  in  the 
form  of  fiber  or  yarn  or  contained  in  fabrics, 
materials,  or  manufactured  articles),  or  spe- 
cialty metals  including  stainle.s.s  steel  flat- 
ware, or  hand  or  measuring  tools,  not 
grown,  reprocessed,  reused,  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  its  po.s.sessions.  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment concerned  shall  determine  thai 
satisfactory  quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  articles  of  food  or  clothing  or  any 
form  of  cotton,  woven  silk  and  woven  silk 
blends,  spun  silk  yarn  for  cartridge  cloth, 
synthetic  fabric  or  coated  synthetic  fabric, 
wool,  or  specialty  metals  including  stainless 
steel  flatware,  grown,  reprocessed,  reused, 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions cannot  be  procured  as  and  when 
needed  at  United  States  market  prices  and 
except  procurements  outside  the  United 
States  in  support  of  combat  operations,  pro- 
curements by  ves.sels  in  foreign  waters,  and 
emergency  procurements  or  procurements 
of  perishable  foods  by  establishments  locat- 
ed outside  the  United  States  for  the  person- 
nel attached  thereto:  Provided.  That  noth 
ing  herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement 
of  specialty  metals  or  chemical  warfare  pro- 
tective clothing  produced  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  when  such  procure- 
ment is  nece.s.sary  to  comply  with  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  requiring 
the  United  Slates  to  purchase  supplies  from 
foreign  sources  for  the  purposes  of  off.set- 
ting  .sales  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  United  States  firms  under  ap- 
proved programs  serving  defense  require- 
ment.s  or  where  such  procurement  is  neces- 
sary in  furtherance  of  the  standardization 
and  interoperability  of  equipment  require- 
ments within  NATO  so  long  as  such  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  comply, 
where  applicable,  with  the  requirements  of 
section  36  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
and  with  .section  2457  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement  of 
foods  manufactured  or  processed  in  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions;  Provided 
/urther.  That  no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions other  than  certain  contracts  not  in- 
volving fuel  made  on  a  lest  basis  by  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  with  a  cumulative 
value  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000.  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  existing  laws  and  regulations  as 


not  to  be  inappropriate  therefor  by  reason 
of  national  security  considerations:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Secretary  specifically 
determines  thai  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  offers  will  be  obtained  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  eligible  concerns  so 
that  awards  of  such  contracts  will  be  made 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  for  .such  contracts  if  the  price 
differential  exceeds  2.2  per  centum:  Provid- 
ed further.  Thai  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  except  that,  so 
far  as  practicable,  all  conlracls  shall  be 
awarded  on  a  formally  advertised  compeli- 
live  bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
Irom  Florida  will  state  his  point  of 
order 

Mr.  UIBBUNS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  .section 
722  because  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2.  This 
imposes  additional  duties,  and  it  vio- 
lates our  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
•Ajsh  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
ordcr'.^ 

Mr.  ADD.XHHu  .Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  from 
P'lorida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  section? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  the  entire  sec- 
tion, section  722 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  same  point  of  order  against 
section  772. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec  772.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  to  purchase 
coal  or  coke  from  foreign  nations  for  use  at 
United  States  defense  facilities  in  Europe 
when  coal  from  the  United  Slates  is  avail- 
able. 

The  t.'l.MHMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 772  violates  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  an  amendment  or  language  in  an 
appropriation  bill  may  not  impose  on  a 
Federal  official  additional  duties  not 
required  by  law  or  make  appropria- 
tions contingent  upon  performance  of 
such  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
luctantly, we  have  to  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from   New   York   (Mr.   Addabbo)   con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
791. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec  791  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  award  a 
contract  for  overhaul  of  Navy  ships  to  com- 
mercial shipyards:  Provided.  Thai  this  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  for  compelilively  ne- 
gotiated contracts  which  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  price  and  other  factors  .such  as  tech- 
nical capability,  cost  realism  and  capability 
to  deliver  on  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
791  because  section  791  constitutes 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill  and  is  not  in  order  under  rule 
XXI,  clause  2.  simply  because  that 
provision  would  prevent  the  Navy 
from  overhauling  ships  in  commercial 
shipyards  unless  the  contract  for  the 
overhalul  is  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  that  provision  constitutes 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill  and 
violates  Hou.se  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order'' 

Mr  .\DI).\BB()  Mr  Chairman,  we 
concede  tlie  point  oi  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  three  points  of  order,  which  I 
will  take  up  one  at  a  time.  My  first 
point  of  order  is  against  section  758  on 
page  64. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec  758.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  a  contract 
for  studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services 
entered  into  without  competition  on  the 
basis  of  an  unsolicited  proposal  unless  the 
head  of  the  activity  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement determines; 

(a)  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  eval- 
uation, only  one  source  is  found  fully  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  ex- 
plore an  unsolicited  proposal  which  offers 
significant  scientific  or  technological  prom- 
ise represents  the  product  of  original  think- 
ing, and  was  submitted  in  confidence  by  one 
.source,  or 

(c)  where  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to 
take  advantage  of  unique  and  significant  in- 
dustrial accomplishment  by  a  specific  con- 
cern, or  to  insure  that  a  new  product  or  idea 
of  a  specific  concern  is  given  financial  sup- 
port: 

Provided.  That  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  in  an  amount  of  less  than 
$25,000.  contracts  related  to  improvements 
of  equipment  that  is  in  development  or  pro- 
duction, or  contracts  as  to  which  a  civilian 
official  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  who 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  deter- 
mines that  the  award  of  such  contract  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  .state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  section  758 
constitutes  legislation  on  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill  and  is  not  in  order 
under  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  this  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  further  point  of  order  against 
section  784  on  page  75. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec  784.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
formulate  or  to  carry  out  any  requirement 
that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  submit  a  bid 
or  an  offer  on  a  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tract to  be  let  for  the  supply  of  commercial 
or  commercial-type  products,  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  (as  defined  pursuant  to  .section 
3  of  the  Small  Business  Act)  must  (1)  dem- 
onstrate that  its  product  is  accepted  in  the 
commercial  market  (except  to  the  extent 
that  mav  be  required  to  evidence  compli- 
ance with  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act),  or  (2)  satisfy  any  other  prequali- 
fication  to  submitting  a  bid  or  an  offer  for 
the  .supply  of  any  such  product. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  section  784 
constitutes  legislation  on  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill  and  is  therefore  not  in 
order  under  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
third  and  last  point  of  order  is  against 
section  792  on  page  77. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  792.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  adju.st  any  con- 
tract price  for  amounts  set  forth  in  any 
claim,  request  for  equitable  adjustment,  or 
demand  for  payment  or  incurred  due  to  the 
preparation,  submission,  or  adjudication  of 
any  such  claim,  request,  or  demand  under  a 
contract  entered  into  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  arising  out  of  events  oc- 
curring more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  claim,  request,  or 
demand.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
requirement  for  'submission'  of  a  claim,  re- 
quest, or  demand  is  met  only  when  the  certi- 
fication  required   in   section   6(c)H)   of   the 
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Contracts  Disputes  Act  of  1978  is  provided 
and  the  claim,  request,  or  demand  is  fully 
documented  and  substantiated  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  B.^DHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  poiiu  of  order  that  section 
792  constitutes  legislation  on  a  general 
appropriation  bill  and  is  not  therefore 
in  order  under  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  two  points  of  order.  My  first 
point  of  order  is  against  section  745. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  745.  None  of  the  funds  provided  m 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  which  utilize 
amounts  credited  to  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  or  funds  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  37(ai  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  representing  payment 
for  the  actual  value  of  defense  articles  speci- 
fied in  section  21(a)(1)  of  that  Act:  Provid- 
ed. That  such  amounts  so  credited  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  as  provided  in  .section  3302(b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  section  745 
of  this  appropriation  bill  constitutes 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill  and  is.  therefore,  not  in  order 
under  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  AUU.AUBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
766. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec  766.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  approve  a 
reque.st  for  waiver  of  the  costs  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  recovered  under  the  provisions 
of  section  21(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  unless  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations have  been  notified  in  advance 
of  the  proposed  waiver. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 


Mt.  ZAiiLcJC.  Kl-  Mi.  (..i., I, Mi., in.  .,t  > - 
tion  766  of  this  appropriation  bill  con- 
stitutes legislation  on  a  general  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is.  therefore,  not  in 
order  under  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  766  would 
change  the  application  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  alters  authori- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  to  support 
U.S.  foreign  policy  ob,iectives  respect- 
ing NATO.  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Such  a  provision,  therefore, 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  bill 
because  it  is  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Are  there  further  points  of  order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  VII  and  title  VIII  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  at  1  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments not  precluded  by  clause  2(c), 
rule  XXI? 
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Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House:  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  another 
amendment  which  will  be  before  you 
for  consideration  later  today  provid- 
ing, again,  that  we  get  past  the  motion 
to  rise.  That  is  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  I. 
and  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  delay  that  deployment 
until  July  1,  1984.  or  until  March  1. 
1984.  if  the  President  certifies  that  no 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  obtain- 
ing substantial  Soviet  reductions  in  in- 
termediate-range missiles  targeted 
toward  Western  Europe. 

I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  of 
our  attention  today  is  focii.sed  on  the 
question  of  Lebanon.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  we  are  headed  for  a  serious 
situation  in  terms  of  our  future  pos- 
ture in  Western  Europe,  with  as  much 
danger  to  the  future  of  our  society  and 
Western  civilization  as  on  any  other 
issue  we  face. 

If  we  have  the  opportunity,  we  will 
talk  at  length  about  that  issue  later 
on.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
represent  the  ultimate  failure  in  diplo- 
macy. If  we  proceed,  we  are  going  to 
move   clearly    to   major   escalation   of 


the  nuclear  arms  race  in  Western 
Europe. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House, 
after  we  have  debated  Lebanon,  and  if 
a  motion  is  made  to  rise.  I  would  hope 
that,  again,  you  would  vote  against 
that  motion  so  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  very  serious 
issue  facing  this  country  of  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  missile 
and  cruise  missile  in  Western  Europe 
starting  in  December  of  this  vear. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  feeling  that  by  postponing 
this  matter  to  March  that  he  may  be 
aiding  our  negotiators  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  SABO.  Do  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  aiding  our  negotiators?  Yes.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  will.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  started  out  in  1979 
on  a  dual  track  of  negotiation  for  po- 
tential deployment.  The  goal  of  that 
dual  track  was  negotiation  and  a 
treaty,  not  deployment. 

The  fact  is  that  for  4  years  we  have 
been  in  overdrive  in  moving  toward  de- 
ployment, while  for  the  bulk  of  that 
time  negotiations  have  been  stalled 
and  have  been  in  neutral  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  Only  recently  have  we 
seen  substantial  modification,  both  on 
the  part  of  th<>  Soviets  and  on  our  part 
in  terms  of  bringing  the  differences 
between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
closer. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
take at  this  time,  when  there  is 
progre.ss  being  made,  to  cut  that  off  by 
deploying  the  mi.ssiles. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  at  that  point  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  we  try  to 
understand  if  there  has  been  some 
progress  made,  and  if  there  is  a  feeling 
that  perhaps  this  diplomatic  process, 
with  a  little  more  time,  might  be  suc- 
cessful. From  what  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  information  we  have.  I 
have  not  seen  that  there  has  been  any 
progre.ss  made,  and  that  the  Ru.ssians 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  do  not  do 
anything,  then  this  Congress  will  take 
the  action  for  them.  We  have  heard 
that  argument  so  many  times  here. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  if  those 
negotiators  had  just  a  little  more  time, 
then  their  efforts  might  be  crowned 
with  success? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  cannot  guarantee  the 
future,  as  neither  one  of  us  can.  The 
fact  is.  the  President.  I  think,  made 
some  significant  adjustments  in  the 
American  position  in  late  September. 
The  Soviets  have  made  adjustments  in 
terms  of  indicating  a  willingness  to 
lower  the  number  of  SS-20s  that  they 
have.  Both  countries  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  look  at  the  question  of 


bombers.  The  Soviets  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  move  from  the  position 
of  counting  launchers  to  warheads. 

All  of  those  are  changes  which  have 
occurred  within  the  last  2  months  or 
so.  It  would  seem  to  me  and  strike  me 
as  very  foolish  to  cut  off  the  potential 
for  moving  toward  agreement  when  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  deployment 
clearly  will  cut  off  those  negotiations. 
It  will  mean  that  we  deploy  more  mis- 
siles in  Western  Europe  with  the  likely 
result  of  increased  Soviet  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hightower  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sabo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  disturbs  me  a  little  bit 
because  when  he  started  his  remarks 
he  talked  about  the  fact  that  they 
needed  more  time.  Then  toward  the 
end  of  what  the  gentleman  was  saying 
in  his  initial  remarks,  he  was  saying 
that  we  would  have  more  time  for  our 
debate  in  this  Hoii.se  about  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  think  this  Hou.se  is  where 
the  debate  ought  to  be.  What  we  are 
interested  in  is  what  is  happening  over 
there.  We  all  want  progress  on  those 
talks.  If  I  thought  that  there  was 
something  that  we  could  do  here,  some 
slight  delay  might  be  very  helpful  to 
the  U.S.  negotiators,  then  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  I  would  not  want  us 
to  delay  action  just  so  that  this  Hou.se 
could  have  more  time  to  ultimately 
make  the  decision  and  take  it  away 
from  the  arms  negotiators. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  me.  When  I  talk  about 
more  time  for  us  to  debate,  that  re- 
lates to  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today, 
the  debate  would  occur  later  today, 
and  the  final  judgment  would  be 
made,  yes  or  no.  within  this  House 
today. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  The  gentleman 
is  not  talking  about  debating  until 
March. 

Mr.  SABO.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
our  having  the  opportunity  lo  debate 
this  issue  today  on  this  bill  and  to  pro- 
vide the  forum  for  the  last  time  we 
will  have  available  before  we  begin  the 
deployment  of  the  missiles. 

I  think  it  is  a  significant  issue.  It  is 
clearly  of  enough  importance  to  spend 
an  hour  or  so  debating  within  this 
House. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota's  amendment  to  delay 
the  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe  to  give  the  INF  negotiations  a 
chance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  whether  we  are  interested  in 
arms  control  for  Europe  or  whether 
we  are  simply  interested  in  deploying 
missiles  there. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Congress  is 
interested  in  arms  control  for  Europe 
instead  of  deployments.  But  .some- 
where along  the  line  we  have  let  the 
deployments  take  priority  over  arms 
control. 

And  now  we  have  painted  ourselves 
into  a  corner. 

In  less  than  2  months,  a  deployment 
will  begin  that  no  one  really  wants- 
least  of  all  the  European  public. 

A  deployment  will  begin  that  has 
very  little  military  value. 

A  deployment  will  begin  that  makes 
absolutely  no  arms  control  sense. 

A  deployment  will  begin,  whose  po- 
litical justification  has  long  become 
cloudy  and  out  of  date. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  minute  at  the 
justifications  for  these  missiles. 

The  proposed  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  was 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a  two-track  de- 
cision the  United  States  made  with  its 
NATO  partners  4  years  ago.  Four 
years  ago.  We  are  moving  lockstep 
with  a  decision  that  was  made  4  years 


ago. 


On  one  track  the  United  States  was 
supposed  to  negotiate  arms  control 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  make  these  deployments  unnec- 
essary. 

Let  me  just  read  to  you  from  the  De- 
cember 12.  1979  NATO  minister's  com- 
munique on  this  two-track  decision. 
The  communique  emphasized  that  the 
NATO  countries  -atlached  great  im- 
portance to  the  role  of  arms  control  in 
contributing  to  a  more  stable  military 
relationship  between  East  and  West." 

The  communique  wanted  'to  further 
the    course    of    arms    control    in    the 

1980s.  " 

The  communique  also  noted  "the 
contribution  which  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  makes  to  achieving  these  objec- 
tives." 

Our  European  allies  never  assumed 
that  the  deployment  would  be  auto- 
matic. 

What  they  did  assume  was  that  the 
negotiating  track  would  be  pursued  as 
vigorously-if  not  more  vigorously- 
than  the  deployment  track. 

They  assumed  that  SALT  II  would 
be  ratified. 

They  assumed  that  the  superpowers 
would  be  well  on  their  way  to  complet- 
ing SALT  III. 

And  ihev  assumed  that  the  INF 
questions  would  have  been  incorporat- 
ed and  resolved  within  the  context  of 
the  SALT  negotiations. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out.  the  train  has 
been  barreling  down  the  deployment 
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And  as  for  the  negotiating  track? 
Well,  that  train  has  bprely  left  the  sta- 
tion. 


SALT    II    remains    unratified,    even 

though    the    President    considers    the 

treaty  valuable  enough  to  abide  by  it. 

The  START  talks  are  dead  in  the 

water. 

And  the  only  talk  at  INF  is  how 
quickly  the  Soviets  will  walk  out  once 
the  deployment  begins. 

Let  us  look  at  the  justifications  that 
have  been  made  for  these  missiles. 

First,  there  was  the  military  justifi- 
cation that  these  missiles  are  needed 
to  modernize  NATO  and  deter  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  SS-20's. 

Yes.  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  SS-20  force.  Yes.  they  have 
increased  it  beyond  any  legitimate  se- 
curity needs. 

But  most  defense  experts  recognize 
that  Pershing  and  cruise  missile  de- 
ployment is  of  little  military  value  in 
detering  the  SS-20  force. 

Who  are  the  military  experts  who 
believe  that  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missile  have  little  military  value? 

Well,  one  of  them  is  none  other  than 
the  Pentagon's  own  Richard  Perle.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Policy. 

According  to  a  June  2  report  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Perle  told  a  group 
of  reporters  and  editors  that  the 
United  States  made  a  mistake  when  it 
decided  to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles. 

According  to  the  Globe.  Mr.  Perle 
told  the  reporters  and  editors  that  the 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  never  had 
much  military  utility  mainly  because 
they  are  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Now  there  is  not  much  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Perle  on.  but  in  this  case  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

If  we  were  concerned  about  military 
matters  here,  the  last  thing  we  would 
deplov  in  Europe  would  be  vulnerable 
land-based  missiles  like  the  Pershing 
and  the  cruise. 

In  fact,  in  the  1960's.  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  re- 
moved land-based  missiles  from 
Europe.  He  removed  vulnerable  sys- 
tems like  the  Thor.  Jupiter.  Mace,  and 
Matador  missiles  in  favor  of  less  vul- 
nerable submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  even 
though  the  Soviet  buildup  in  SS-20's 
is  serious,  tho.se  SS-20's  repre.sent  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  50.000  nuclear 
weapons  both  sides  have  stockpiled. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  SS-20  de- 
ployment still  does  not  change  the 
overall  nuclear  parity  that  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  .second  justification  for  the  de- 
ployment is  that  it  is  needed  to  show- 
NATO's  unity. 

But  what  is  happening  is  that  the 
deployment  is  only  showing  NATO's 
determination  to  stick  to  a  bad  deci- 
sion—a bad  decision,  incidentally,  that 
was  made  4  years  ago. 
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No.  the  deployment,  rather  than 
unifying  NATO,  is  tearing  the  alliance 
apart. 

Opinion  polls  show  that  a  majority 
of  Europeans  oppose  the  deployment 
or  favor  some  type  of  delay  in  the  de- 
ployment. 

Two  weekends  ago.  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Europeans  demonstrated 
peacefully  against  the  deployment. 

Even  the  West  German  Social 
Democratic  Party,  which  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  two-track  deci- 
sion, is  expected  to  come  out  in  favor 
of  a  delay  in  the  deployment. 

The  only  remaining  justification  left 
for  deploying  the  missiles  is  the  bar- 
gaining chip  justification— that  is.  we 
need  to  deploy  these  missiles  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
their  SS-20s: 

That  is.  the  Soviets  will  not  get  seri- 
ous about  the  INF  negotiations  until 
we  begin  deploying  the  missiles. 

Now  that  is  a  nice,  neat  theory.  It  is 
one  that  enjoys  a  lot  of  popularity 
around  here. 

So  much  popularity,  in  fact,  that  ev- 
eryone seems  to  believe  it  is  true. 

Well.  I  hate  to  be  the  one  to  break 
the  bad  news,  but  this  justification 
rests  on  a  very  thin  assumption. 

This  justification  assumes  that  Yuri 
Andropovs  spine  is  weaker  than 
Ronald  Reagan's  spine. 

This  justification  assumes  that  once 
we  begin  the  deployment.  Mr.  Andro- 
pov will  crawl  meekly  to  the  INF  table 
and  agree  to  negotiate  reductions. 

This  justification  assumes  that  Mr. 
Andropov  will  suddenly  do  an  about 
face  and  reverse  all  the  statements  he 
has  made  about  the  missiles  being  a 
grave  threat  to  Soviet  security. 

Just  consider  this  assumption  for  a 
moment.  What  do  you  think  Ronald 
Reagan  would  do  if  Yuri  Andropov 
told  him  he  was  going  to  deploy  SS-20 
missiles  in  Nicaragua  but  he  would  not 
deploy  them  if  Mr.  Reagan  disntantles 
300  Minuteman  III  missiles. 

You  know  what  Mr.  Reagan  would 
tell  Mr.  Andropov  in  that  situation. 

Yet  if  you  turn  the  tables  here,  this 
is  the  same  situation  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  in. 

So  what  are  the  Soviets  going  to  do 
when  we  begin  deploying  the  Pershing 
and  cruise  missiles? 

Well,  they  have  done  everything  but 
take  a  blood  oath  that  they  are  going 
to  walk  out  of  the  Geneva  talks  and 
put  the  West  under  a  similar  quick- 
strike  threat,  perhaps  by  deploying 
SS-22  missiles  in  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Now  some  may  say  so  what.  Let  us 
stand  up  to  the  Russians.  After  all, 
gunboat  diplomacy  is  in  fashion  now. 

But  just  think  about  it  for  a 
moment.  Those  SS  22s  would  be 
about  2  minutes  from  their  targets  in 
the  West.  Our  Pershings  would  be  less 
than  10  minutes  from  their  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 


If  the  situation  evolves,  both  sides 
would  have  to  rely  more  on  computer- 
ized warning  systems  because  reaction 
times  would  be  too  short  for  human 
decisions. 

In  other  words,  we  would  not  only 
have  to  rely  on  our  computers  working 
properly  so  we  do  not  accidentally 
start  World  War  III— we  would  also 
have  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  computers 
working  properly. 

It  is  time  to  back  away  from  this  col- 
lision course  we  are  on. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  our  real 
goal  in  Europe  should  be  reaching  an 
arms  control  agreement,  not  deploying 
the  missiles. 

That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta's amendment  to  delay  the  Pershing 
and  cruise  missile  deployment  for  up 
to  6  months  to  give  the  negotiations 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  some  re- 
sults. 

We  are  not  backing  down  by  delay- 
ing the  deployment. 

We  are  not  giving  in  to  the  Russians 
by  delaying  the  deployment. 

We  are  not  undercutting  NATO  by 
delaying  the  deployment. 

We  are  not  showing  any  weakness  by 
delaying  the  deployment. 

We  are  simply  recognizing  that  our 
primary  goal  in  Europe  is  arms  con- 
trol. 

And  by  delaying  the  deployment  we 
are  .saying  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile  to  reach  an  INF  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
desperately  needs  to  show  the  world 
that  it  is  a  nation  that  seeks  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability. 

The  United  States  desperately  needs 
to  show  the  world  that  we  are  a  nation 
wholly  committed  to  arms  control. 

What  with  the  events  of  recent 
weeks,  the  United  States  needs  to 
show  the  world  that  our  foreign  policy 
does  not  come  at  the  end  of  a  gun 
barrel. 

The  United  States  needs  to  delay  the 
Pershing  and  crui.se  mi.ssile  deploy- 
ments to  give  the  negotiations  a 
chance. • 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  4185.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

This  bill  calls  for  $246.4  billion  in 
new  spending,  an  increase  of  $14.6  bil- 
lion, or  6.2  percent,  over  last  year.  In 
afterinflation  terms,  defense  spending 
would  be  2.1  percent  above  last  year's 
bill.  Spending  would  be  $3.58  billion 
below  the  302(b)  budget  limit  .set  by 
the  budget  resolution,  and  $14.61  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  initial  re- 
quest. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  nonetheless 
I  feel  that  the  increase  called  for  is 
still  too  large.  In  my  judgment,  this 
year's  budget  limit  for  defense  is  not 
realistic.  If  we  really  mean  to  do  any- 
thing    about     $200     billion     deficits. 


spending  limits  must  be  much  lower  in 
all  areas,  including  defense.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  is  below  a  bloated  budget 
resolution  which  allows  such  awesomf 
deficits,  is  not  a  compelling  reason  to 
vote  for  it. 

Moreover,  we  ought  to  look  beyond 
just  this  year's  funding  commitment. 
This  bill  includes  initial  financial  com- 
mitment to  several  new  programs,  in- 
cluding the  BIB.  the  MX  and  .several 
conventional  defense  programs,  which 
will  require  additional  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  outyear  appropriations. 
When  undertaking  these  commit- 
ments, we  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
obligations  for  future  year  spending. 
These  programs.  once  adopted, 
become  long-term  entitlements  in- 
creasing each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  current  economic 
difficulties  require  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  business-as- 
usual  attitude.  Even  good  systems 
must  wait  until  long-term  recovery  is 
assured  by  deficit  reduction.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  support  amendments  to 
cut  spending  to  a  more  reasonable,  af- 
fordable level. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  to 
delete  funds  altogether  for  the  BIB 
program.  Since  Congress  seems  com- 
mitted to  the  MX  and  the  later  Midg- 
etman  programs,  the  need  to  modern- 
ize our  airborne  nuclear  deterrent 
ought  to  be  deferred  for  a  while.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  bar  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  of  the  BIB  and 
approve  only  single  year  purchases  of 
the  plane.  The  program  has  been 
plagued  by  large  cost  increases,  and  we 
should  expect  further  cost  increases. 
Disallowing  multiyear  procurement 
would  be  an  important  means  to  re- 
strain costs  in  that  very  expensive  pro- 
gram. With  respect  to  the  MX  and  Bl, 
we  can  probably  afford  either  one.  We 
probably  cannot  afford  both. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  few 
other  amendments  to  reduce  spending. 
As  a  result,  my  opposition  must  take 
the  form  of  voting  against  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  number  and  size 
of  our  defense  programs. 

Despite  my  belief  that  our  defense 
budget  should  be  lowered.  I  shall  not 
support  the  amendment  to  delete 
funds  for  the  MX.  Sinced  last  spring,  a 
coalition  for  an  arms  control  and  .secu- 
rity policy  has  formed  between  the 
President  and  concerned  Members  of 
Congress.  The  President  has  followed 
through  on  his  pledge  to  support  arms 
control  initiatives  commended  to  him 
by  many  Members,  some  of  whom  pre- 
viously opposed  his  defense  and  arms 
control  policies.  I  want  to  continue 
and  encourage  this  consensus  policy. 

I  will  also  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment to  defer  the  deployment  of  Per- 
shing II  for  6  months.  In  my  estima- 
tion, the  Soviets  are  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  in  testing  the  political  winds 
in  Western  Europe,  hoping  that  anti- 


nuclear  pressures  will  force  unilateral 
cancellation     of     the     missiles.     The 
United  States  has  offered  a  new  initia- 
tive  in   the   intermediate  range   force 
(INF)  talks,  as  have  the  Soviets.  Both 
proposals    address     legitimate    objec- 
tions of  the  other  side.  After  initial 
chilly    receptions,    the    U.S.    and    the 
U.S.S.R.  seem  to  be  seriously  examin- 
ing tach  other's  proposals.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Congress  should  make  its  views 
known,  but  should  not  interject  into 
the  intricacies  of  delicate  negotiations. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  strong  de- 
fense. But  we  truly  cannot  afford  to 
rebuild    our    entire    Defense    Depart- 
ment   simultaneously.    I    oppose    the 
high    .spending    this    bill    entails,    and 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  vote  against  it.« 
Mr.   BADHAM.   Mr.   Chairman   and 
Members,    with    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota      making      his     comments 
about  the  dual  track  decision,  and  his 
plea  for  a  further  delay  in  deployment 
of  Pershing   II   and  crui.se  missiles.   I 
feel  constrained  to  address  that  sub- 
ject, in  response  to  that  gentleman. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  members  of  the  Hou.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  went  as  dele- 
gates to  the  North  Atlantic  A.ssembly 
to  The  Hague  to  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant matter  with  members  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  NATO  nations- 
allies. 

We  went  also  to  Geneva  to  discuss 
this  matter  personally  not  only  with 
Amba.ssador  Nitze  and  Ambassador 
Rownv  on  the  subject  of  deployment 
and  START  talks,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
mediate Nuclear  Force  talks,  but  we 
di-scussed  this  with  the  Ru.ssians  also. 
Russian  generals.  Russian  ambassa- 
dors. Russian  negotiators. 

Let  me  just  say  this  for  the  record  m 
re.spon.se  to  the  gentleman's  offermg 
about  delaying:  When  we  asked  our 
people  in  Geneva  whether  it  would 
help  or  hinder  their  efforts  at  negotia- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  deployment 
of  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles, they  said  that  to  delay  deploy- 
ment at  this  lime— these  are  the 
American  Ambas.sadors  to  those  talks, 
dealing  daily  with  the  Ru.ssians— they 
might  as  well  pack  up  and  come  home 
because  there  will  be  no  further  nego- 
tiation, there  will  be  no  further  sense 
in  negotiating.  Our  credibility  with 
our  NATO  allies  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Russians  have  the  same  idea. 
They  will  not  even  start  to  negotiate 
until  deployment  commences,  because 
they  just  do  not  have  any  incentive. 
The  year  of  the  missile  is  not  1983, 
friends  and  colleagues:  the  year  of  the 
mi.ssile  was  1976  when  the  Soviets 
started  deploying  SS-20's. 

In  1979  there  was  a  unanimous 
agreement  by  the  NATO  allies  to 
pursue  negotiations  to  withdraw  inter- 
mediate nuclear  missiles  from  Europe, 
or  to  deploy  by  1983. 


Members  of  Congress,  be  you  timid 
or  assertive,  the  time  has  come,  and 
the  time  cannot  go  by  when  we  must 
deploy  to  maintain  our  credibility  in 
the  community  of  nations,  nations 
that  are  allied  and  those  which  are  on 
the  other  side. 
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One  particularly  good  comment.  I 
thought,  was  made  by  one  of  our  ad- 
visers at  the  INF  talks  in  Geneva.  He 
said  it  would  be  like  postponing  the 
game  at  halftime  when  our  team  is 
behind  1,000  to  nothing.  That  is  how 
many  SS-20  warheads  the  Soviets 
have  in  the  European  theater  right 
now.  We  have  none.  We  must  not 
leave  the  field  when  the  score  is  1.000 
to  zero. 

Mr.  ZAHi  ()(  KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-ill 
the  gentltinan  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wi-scon- 
.sin.  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  delegation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  delegation  to 
the  NATO  assembly  at  The  Hague.  I 
want  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman 
has  stated  as  to  the  attitude  of  our 
NATO  parliamentarian  partners  re- 
garding the  deployment  of  the  missiles 
at  this  time.  Postponement  would  give 
the  wrong  signal.  It  would  only  hurt 
the  arms  limitations  negotiations  that 
are  now  underway.  If  an  amendment, 
postponing  the  deployment  of  the  Per- 
shing II  and  the  cruise  missiles  is  of- 
fered I  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  verv  able  chairman  of  the 
delegation  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  his  contribution. 

One  last  comment  I  would  make  is 
that  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  purist  philosophy. 
I  would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  rise  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  issues  should  be  discussed, 
and  I  feel  confident  of  the  positon  of 
this  House.  Because  that  would  be  sti- 
fling the  debate.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
vote  against  that  motion. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  time  to  visit 
more  extensively  about  this  subject 
later  on  today.  I  am  curious  about 
this.  Is  the  gentleman  telling  us  that  if 
we  deploy,  then  negotiations  will  make 
substantial  progre.ss? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  sav  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  and  in  dealing 
with  our  Amba.ssadors  and  negotiators, 
like  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  said.  I.  along  with 
virtually  all  the  rest,  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  if  we  deploy,  we 


will  not  stop  negotiating:  indeed  if  we 
do  deploy,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
know— for  sure— that  we  are  serious 
and  mean  what  we  agree  to.  If  even 
after  deployment  we  reach  accord,  the 
U.S.  positon  is  that  we  would  gladly 
withdraw  our  missiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Badham)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

object. 
The      CHAIRMAN.      Objection      is 

heard. 


.;\MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  PENNY 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows; 

Sec.  796.  No  part  of  the  fund.s  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
fiscal  year  requirements  for  aircraft  power 
supply  cable  assemblies  of  each  military  fa- 
cility from  industries  established  pursuant 
to  title  18.  United  States  Code:  Provided. 
That  the  restriction  contained  herein  shall 
not  apply  to  small  purchases  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  SIO.OOO. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Penny;  Page 
79.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  797.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  dollar  figure  in  title 
IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  3  percent. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  having  seen  the  amend- 
ment, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  reserves 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
get  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  if  he  does  not  have  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  short  and  to  the 
point.  I  propose  that  we  simply  reduce 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion for  procurement  by  S2.5  billion— 
$2.5  billion  is  approximately  1  percent 
of  our  total  military  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  It  amounts  to  3  percent  of 
the  procurement  title. 

We  must  exercise  some  restraint  on 
this  budget,  and  we  should  exercise 
that  restraint  in  the  area  that  is  grow- 
ing the  most  rapidly,  which  is  procure- 
ment. 
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Lt't  mc  make  it  clear  that  my  amend 
ment  would  not  affect  military  pay; 
my  amendment  would  not  reduce  by  1 
cent  the  funds  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Forces;  my  amendment  would  not  cut 
support  for  research  and  development; 
and  my  amendment  would  not  touch 
the  retirement  pay  in  title  II  that  goes 
to  our  veterans  who  have  served  our 
country  so  well.  My  proposal  is  not  an 
across-the-board  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  a  back  seat  to 
no  one  in  patriotism  or  support  for  a 
strong  military  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  But  I  know  that  we  need  to 
make  choices  and  we  must  wisely 
spend  our  money  for  the  defense  of 
this  great  country  That  is  why  this 
amendment  is  targeted  at  procure- 
ment. 

The  amendment  reduces  the  appro- 
priations for  title  IV  by  $2.5  billion  out 
of  a  total  procurement  budget  of 
$85,150  million.  In  vote  after  vote  in 
defense  authorizations  and  defense  ap- 
propriations, we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  unable  to  cut  weapons  sys- 
tems. We  did  not  cut  the  MX  missile, 
we  did  not  eliminate  the  BIB  bomber: 
we  did  not  stop  the  Pershing  II  mis- 
sile; and  we  did  not  reject  antisatellite 
weapons.  The  list  goes  on.  We  have 
demonstrated  an  inability  to  choose 
between  these  systems  to  reduce  the 
waste  and  duplication  within  this  mili- 
tary budget. 

Because  we  cannot  choose,  let  us  im- 
prove our  cost  effectiveness  by  3  per- 
cent in  each  category  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  can  be  supported 
by  both  liberals  and  conservatives. 
This  amendment  ran  be  supported  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  This 
amendment  can  be  supported  by  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  vari- 
ous weapons  systems  in  title  IV.  The 
record  shows  that  this  House  appar- 
ently cannot  choose  between  weapons 
systems.  Let  us  at  least  choose  to  ac- 
complish $2.5  billion  of  budget  savings 
by  improving  cost  effectiveness  in  our 
military  procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  just  what 
now  did  he  say  he  wanted  to  come  out 
of  procurement?  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  affect  salaries,  he  does  not 
want  to  affect  a  lot  of  things,  but  he 
wants  us  to  buy  less. 

We  have  made  decisions  to  keep  cer- 
tain missile  systems  and  certain  other 
military  systems,  but  we  are  going  to 
buy  less. 

Are  we  going  to  buy  less  food?  Are 
we  going  to  buy  less  ammunition?  Just 
what  are  we  going  to  buy  $3  billion 
less  of? 


Mi.  penny.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  3- 
percent  cut  is  applied  against  the 
dollar  figures  in  title  IV.  Title  IV  is  an 
authorization  forspending  on  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy,  for  the  Army,  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  for  the  Marines. 

It  is  a  3-percent  cut  in  the  dollar 
figure  stipulated  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  weapons  systems,  the  mis- 
sile systems,  the  ammunition  and 
other  items  that  are  listed  in  that 
title. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  much  rather  see  him  cut  per- 
sonnel. I  would  rather  not  recruit.  1 
would  rather  not  train,  and  I  would 
rather  not  put  people  in  positions  of 
danger  where  they  are  serving  the 
United  States  than  to  not  give  them 
the  weapons  they  need  when  they  get 
there. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
going  to  gel  the  weapons.  We  need  not 
spend  quite  so  much  to  purchase 
them. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  report 
that  came  out  that  indicated  that  in  1 
day  alone  on  the  last  day  of  the  fi.scal 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  spent 
over  $4  billion  in  procurement  because 
had  they  not  spent  it  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  make  those  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  they 
can  achieve  savings.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  at  the  outset  we  ought  to  try  to 
achieve  a  3-percent  saving  in  each  one 
of  those  procurement  categories. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Penny)  has  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  a  point  of  order,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  sounds  like  a 
very  appealing  amendment,  but  let  me 
refresh  our  memories  as  to  what  the 
committee  did.  I  spoke  about  this  in 
the  original  debate  on  this  bill. 

We  have  cut  from  the  budget  some 
$13.9    billion.    This   bill    provides    for 


about  2''  percent  real  growth.  The 
President  originally  requested  10  per- 
cent real  growth.  He  amended  that  re- 
quest later  and  asked  for  8.3  percent 
real  growth.  The  budget  resolution 
provided  for  5  percent  real  growth. 
The  authorization  committee  provided 
for  6.2  percent  real  growth.  We  came 
in  at  2.5  percent  real  growth. 

That  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  We 
came  in  at  a  negative  1  percent  real 
growth  in  procurement.  We  have  a 
minus  1  percent  real  growth  in  pro- 
curement. The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  literally  have  us  falling 
backward  instead  of  trying  to  hold  tlie 
line.  We  cut  some  $8  billion  out  of  the 
Presidents  budget  on  procurement 
alone. 
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This  request  would  ask  us  to  cut  an- 
other $2.5  billion  out  of  procurement. 
Where  would  the  gentleman  have  us 
cut? 

We  have  got  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  systems  for  the 
troops  to  use.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  that  you  might  as 
well  cut  the  troops  instead  of  the 
items  that  they  need  in  time  of  war  or 
in  time  of  defense. 

So  I  think  our  committee  has  done  a 
credible  job  in  the  total  bill.  I  would 
argue  that  we  have  cut  too  much  in 
procurement  and  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  another  $2.5  billion  cut  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $8  billion  that  we  cut  in 
the  committee. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
watched  the  debate  regarding  the  de- 
fense budget.  It  went  through  both 
the  Budget  Committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  it  came  to  the  floor, 
and  the  majority  bill  was  accepted,  not 
the  minority  bill,  but  the  majority  bill 
and  they  went  through  rather  a  good 
deal  of  hassle  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  between  their  Mem- 
bers to  come  up  with  a  figure  that 
they  felt  was  appropriate,  a  figure 
that  many  of  us  felt  was  far  too  low. 

Perhaps  the  debate  regarding  the 
total  amount  of  spending  should  have 
been  done  at  that  time.  To  come  in 
here  at  this  point  with  a  $1':;  or  $2"i! 
billion  reduction  without  very  .solid 
evidence  that  this  particular  reduction 
is  one  that  is  critically  needed  seems 
to  me  to  be  totally  out  of  place  and 
without  substantiation  at  this  time 
and  really  puts  the  gentleman  offering 
the  bill  in  a  position  of  contradicting 
the  budget  agreement  of  his  own  ma- 
jority party. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 


Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  made  his  case  very  well.  The  Presi- 
dent s  budget  this  year  started  out 
with  a  10  percent  real  growth  rate.  As 
I  review  the  figures  out  of  our  Sub- 
committee on.  Defen.se  Appropriations, 
and  they  have  not  been  adjusted  much 
here  on  the  floor,  we  had  a  2.5  percent 
real  growth  rate,  and  with  pay  which 
we  expect  later  in  the  year,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  3.2  percent  real  growth 
rate. 

Now.  we  have  met  the  mandate  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  which 
set  a  4  or  5  percent  real  growth  rate  in 
defense. 

I  have  stood  up  and  fought  against 
amendments  like  this.  If  somebody 
wants  to  cut  out  a  weapons  system  or 
wants  to  argue  on  the  merits  that  we 
ought  to  take  .something  out  of  the 
procurement  account,  let  us  argue  it; 
but  these  across-the-board  amend- 
ments I  think  are  very  dangerous.  It 
does  not  direct  itself  at  specific  items. 
It  just  says  to  slash  everything.  You 
cannot  do  it  that  way. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
who  offered  the  amendment  that  if  he 
has  got  recommendations  to  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  about  what  ought 
to  be  cut  out  of  procurement,  we 
would  certainly  consider  them  in  our 
committee  in  our  hearings;  but  to  do  it 
this  way  simply  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Penny,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
minder to  Members  of  two  items;  first 
of  all.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor;  and  second,  we  are  talking  about 
a  3-percent  reduction  in  the  1984  ap- 
propriation for  procurement— procure- 
ment, not  the  entire  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget. 

The  figures  do  show  that  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  growth  in  the  pro- 
curement budget  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  the  largest  area  of  growth  in  the 
military  budget.  From  1981  to  1982. 
the  increase  was  from  $48  to  $64  bil- 
lion, a  26-percent  real  growth.  34-per- 
cenl  nominal  growth. 

From  1982  to  1983.  an  increase  from 
$64  to  $80  billion,  an  18-pcrcent  real 
growth.  25-percent  nominal  growth. 

There  has  been  growth  here.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  slow  down  that  kind  of 
leap  frogging  growth  in  the  procure- 
ment budget. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  did.  in  fact, 
slow  it  dowr;.  We  have  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  1-percent  negative  real 
growth  in  procurement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  perfectly  re- 
sponsible and  thoroughly  valid  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  chance  it  has. 
but  it  presents  to  us  a  question  of 
what  we  think  about  our  spending  pri- 
orities. Any  of  us  who  have  stood  here 
and  complained  about  deficits  while 
military  procurement  has  grown  by  26 
percent  a  year  in  real  terms,  it  seems 
to  me  have  the  responsibility  to  look 
honestly  within  ourselves  and  ask  if 
this  is  not  a  rea.sonable  proposition- 
just  to  stretch  it  out  a  little  bit.  just  to 
cut  this  by  3  percent. 

God  knows,  we  have  cut  everything 
else.  We  have  cut  education  much 
more  than  that.  We  have  cut  help  to 
the  elderly  much  more  than  that.  We 
have  cut  the  women's  and  infants'  and 
childrens'  feeding  programs  much 
more  than  that.  We  have  cut  clean  air 
and  clean  water  much  more  severely 
than  that.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  not  suggesting  that  we  cut  it 
from  last  year's  level.  He  is  suggesting 
that  we  cut  the  rate  of  increase,  which 
is  a  very  substantial  rate. 

On  October  17.  1972.  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  who  at  that  time  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  had  this  to  say.  and  I  am 
quoting: 

The  identification  of  a  threat  to  security 
does  not  automatically  require  an  expendi- 
ture in  the  defense  budget  to  neutralize  it. 
The  nation's  total  resources  being  limited,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  being  given 
up  to  meet  the  threat.  Some  may  feel  it 
more  important  to  invest  money  in  educa- 
tion or  in  health  than  to  provide  against 
what  they  consider  remote  contingencies  in 
the  national  security  field. 

Went  on  Caspar  Weinberger  at  that 
time  to  say: 

The  defense  budget,  in  short,  must  be 
.seen  not  only  in  terms  of  what  we  must 
defend  ourselves  against,  but  what  we  have 
to  defend,  and  the  more  we  take  from  the 
common  wealth  for  its  defense,  the  smaller 
it  becomes. 

In  last  Thursday's  New  York  Times 
the  following  report  was  given,  that 
Mr.  Weinberger  has  proposed  a  $322.5 
billion  budget  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  be  presented  to  Congress  in 
January  for  the  1985  fiscal  year  that 
begins  October  1.  1984.  That  would 
amount  to  more  than  a  20-percent  in- 
crease over  this  year's  budget.  The 
story  says  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  has  swiftly  turned  the  sit- 
uations in  Grenada  and  Lebanon  into 
an-argument  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration should  approve  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  military  spending. 

Now.  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
really  need  to  get  our  priorities 
straight.  If  we  are  honest  in  feeling 


thai  these  S207  billion  deficits  are  seri- 
ous retarding  factors  to  the  growth  of 
this  economy,  if  we  believe  that  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  first-class  defense, 
as  I  believe;  if  we  believe  that  every- 
thing must  be  cut  to  some  degree  and 
that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  suffer  some  sacrifice  if  they  feel 
that  the  sacrifice  is  falling  evenly, 
then  we  might  consider  the  fairness  of 
this  suggestion. 

We  have  asked  the  elderly  to  sacri- 
fice. Just  last  week  we  put  a  4-percent 
cap  on  the  amount  that  they  might  re- 
ceive in  COLA'S.  We  have  asked  public 
employees  to  sustain  a  4-percent  in- 
crease and  no  more  in  pay.  We  have 
asked  other  people  to  suffer  sacrifices; 
education,  as  I  have  said.  All  public 
welfare  programs  and  public  social 
programs  have  suffered  by  a  total  of 
about  $47  billion  this  year  below  the 
current  services  level  that  would  have 
applied  as  of  1980. 

In  other  words,  let  us  face  it.  We 
have  cut  domestic  programs  on  a  cur- 
rent services  basis  by  about  $47  billion 
a  year,  but  we  have  increased  military 
spending  by  about  $100  billion  a  year. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  makes  a  perfectly 
valid  and  thoroughly  reasonable  sug- 
gestion, one  which  we  should  consider 
if  we  are  serious  in  our  feeling  that 
the  budget  ought  to  be  brought  some- 
where nearer  balance,  and  that  all 
spending  priorities  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered seriously. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  take  serious  disagreement  with 
my  friend,  the  majority  leader,  but  as 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  what  he 
said.  I  am  reminded  that  back  in  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  every  year 
about  this  time  we  would  get  a  catalog 
from  Sears.  Roebuck,  and  the  whole 
family  would  go  through  it. 

It  was  a  wish  book,  and  everyone 
had  certain  things  that  they  would 
like  to  have  for  Christmas,  and  we 
made  sure  that  mother  and  dad  knew 
about  what  page  in  the  wish  book  that 
they  could  find  what  we  wanted  for 
Christmas. 

As  I  listened  to  the  majority  leader, 
it  made  me  think  that  all  of  the  things 
that  we  do.  all  of  the  purchases  that 
we  make  from  all  the  Departments 
and  agencies  in  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  from  the  same  wish  book. 
all  on  an  equal  level.  That  some  people 
want  more  dams,  and  some  want  more 
for  education,  some  want  more  for 
welfare.  Everybody  has  to  give  up. 
Nobody  gets  all  they  want,  and  De- 
fense should  not   have  all  that  they 
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want.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  priorities  are  not  the  same. 

Now.  there  are  certain  things  that 
we  must  have.  There  are  certain 
things  that  we  must  do.  There  are  cer- 
tain purchases  that  we  must  make, 
and  it  is  not  just  the  same  as  trying  to 
give  everybody  a  little  bit  of  what  he 
or  she  wants  and  keeping  everybody 
satisfied. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  this 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  this  country.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  this 
country,  who  is?  All  of  these  jobs  up 
here  are  tough,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  to  make  tough  decisions. 
This  Defense  Subcommittee,  hour 
after  hour  after  hour,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  sitting  in  the  role 
as  authorizing  committee,  have  lis- 
tened at  great  length  to  the  requests 
for  what  we  need  for  the  defense  of 
this  country— what  we  must  have.  If 
we  fail  there,  we  have  failed  every- 
where. We  have  made  some  tough  de- 
cisions. 

A  lot  of  times  I  have  gone  down  to 
the  committee  room  thinking.  "I 
really  think  we  could  cut  this  several 
million  or  billion,  for  this  or  that  pro- 
gram." Then,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony, and  understanding  what  it  is  all 
about,  decide.  ■Well,  it  is  tough,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it." 

This  amendment  would  cut  procure- 
ment. As  I  suggested  a  minute  ago  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
much  rather  cut  out  troops,  not  re- 
cruit them,  not  tell  them  that  we  want 
them  to  serve  the  country,  tell  them 
that  they  are  not  needed  than  to  cut 
out  the  materiel,  the  arms,  and  the 
ammunition  that  they  must  have  if 
they  are  going  to  do  the  job. 

Certainly,  this  bill  has  waste  in  it.  I 
am  sure  we  have  not  had  a  bill,  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure 
for  200  years,  that  has  not  had  waste 
in  it.  I  wish  that  we  were  all  wise 
enough  to  write  the  amendments  that 
would  cut  out  the  waste  — we  cannot  do 
that.  There  are  some  arms  purchases 
that  are  of  higher  priority  than 
others,  but  we  must  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  and  this  bill 
here,  these  figures  represent  our  best 
effort,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
trying  to  tell  the  Congress  what  we 
are  going  to  need. 

Maybe  it  is  too  high.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  brought  an  amendment 
that  said  which  particular  purchases 
ought  to  be  eliminated,  but  when  you 
have  a  multibillion-dollar  amendment 
that  says  we  are  just  going  to  cut  it. 
and  we  do  not  really  care  about  the 
consequences  of  a  particular  cut.  we 
are  actually  threatening  the  defense 
and  security  of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  member 
that  just  spoke,  because  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  what  he  said  in  terms  of 
opposing  this  amendment. 

We  have  seen  these  across-the-board 
meat  ax  amendments  before  and  we 
know  exactly  how  they  work  when 
they  are  applied.  No.  1.  we  will  find 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  across- 
the-board  cut.  The  Government  has 
firm,  fixed  price  contracts  which 
cannot  be  violated,  and  you  have  to 
pay  those  bills  or  the  good  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  suffers.  For 
that  reason,  you  cannot  make  an 
across-the-board  cut  like  this  in  the 
case  of  procurement  in  particular. 

Second,  that  being  the  case,  the 
place  that  these  cuts  would  be  made, 
should  this  ill-conceived  amendment 
go  into  place,  will  be  in  exactly  the 
spots  that  you  would  not  like  to  see 
cut  if  you  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  That  simply  is  the  way  that  it 
works  when  you  come  right  down  to 
the  nitty-gritty  of  the  proposition. 

Last,  again  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  subcommittee  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  has  already  cut  over  twice 
as  much  out  of  procurement  as  the 
gentleman  suggests.  What  is  the  point 
in  the  committee  working  to  try  to  do 
a  good  job  if  when  we  come  to  the 
floor,  you  are  simply  going  to  say. 
well,  no  matter  how  much  you  cut.  it 
is  not  enough  and  we  are  going  to  cut 
some  more,  an  additional  3  percent. 
Your  judgment  is  not  worth  a  hoot  so 
we  are  going  to  take  3  percent  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
bill  already.  The  cuts  already  made 
are  deeper  than  any  cuts  that  have 
been  made  since  I  have  been  on  this 
subcommittee.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  brings  up  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  contracts  would  re- 
quire termination,  and  one  of  the 
toughest  things  that  we  do  is  hear  ter- 
mination costs. 

Something  that  really  irritates  me 
and  would  offend  the  taxpayers  gener- 
ally is  to  know  what  we  have  to  spend 
to  terminate  a  contract  w  here  we  actu- 
ally get  nothing,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  That  is  exactly 
right.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
majority  leaders  comments,  and  espe- 
cially his  reference  to  Secretary  Wein- 
bergers  comments  some  10.  12.  years 
ago. 

The  truth  is.  Secretary  Weinberger 
is  not  on  trial  here.  The  question  here 
is  whether  this  committee  met  the  test 
laid  out  for  it  in  its  responsibility.  I 
would  argue  to  you  that  this  commit- 
tee has  met  the  test.  We  in  fact  have 
cut  more  than  three  times  as  much  in 
procurement  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  would  have  us  cut.  We  in 
fact  cut  almost  10  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dents  request  for  procurement  in  this 
bill,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  It  is  the  deepest  cut  in 
procurement  that  we  have  made  in  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  and  I  do 
not  think  this  committee  has  to  apolo- 
gize for  its  work.  I  certainly  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment across  the  board  after  we  have 
finely  tuned  the  cuts  that  we  have 
made  in  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  ex- 
pressed some  concern  that  we  are 
asking  for  an  acro.ss-the-board  cut  in 
the  procurement  section,  and  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  unusual  to  promote  that 
kind  of  a  cut  because  across  the  board 
just  does  not  work. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  the  minority 
leader  in  this  Chamber  offered  a  $1 
billion  across-the-board  cut  to  elimi- 
nate waste  in  the  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services-Education  budget, 
and  I  am  sure  that  had  the  support 
mo.st  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  zeroing 
in  on  the  part  of  the  military  budget 
that  has  grown  the  most.  There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  today  about  how  this  year 
you  have  cut.  cut.  cut  in  procurement; 
but  the  facts  are  military  procurement 
has  grown,  grown,  grown  in  the  last 
few  years. 

I  am  offering  us  an  opportunity  to 
moderate  that  growth  by  encouraging 
cost-effective  purchasing.  If  the  De- 
partment cannot  procure  the  same 
quantity  for  3  percent  less.  I  would  be 
surprised,  especially  in  this  Depart- 
ment which  was  able  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  procurement  simply  because  they 
wanted  to  spend  it  quickly  before  their 
authority  lapsed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amtiiciments  not  preclud- 
ed by  points  of  order? 

■VMKNDMKNT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OF 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: ,  „ 

Page  80.  after  line  2.  insert  the  foUowmg: 

Title  IX 

UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  901.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  land-based 
United  Slale.s  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  after 
March  1.  1984.  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  adopts  a  joint  resolution 
which  contains  the  following  findings: 

(a)  That  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  has  defined  a  clear  and  realistic  mis- 
sion for  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 

(b)  Thai  the  President  has  established  a 
set  of  policy  goals  in  Lebanon  that  are 
achievable  and  has  a  clear  agenda  for 
achieving  those  goals. 

(c)  That  .security  arrangements  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  area  have  been  upgraded 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
again.st  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  it  constitutes  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  prohib- 
its the  use  of  funds  to  support  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  after  March 
1.  1984.  unless  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  which  contains  cer- 
tain Presidential  findings.  Not  only  is 
this  a  contingent  event  which  in  itself 
is  legi-slation.  but  substantial  addition- 
al duties  will  be  required  to  have  the 
President  submit  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  definition  of  mission, 
establishment  of  policy  goals,  and  up- 
grading of  security  arrangements  m 
Lebanon.  Currently,  the  President  is 
not  required  to  submit  such  findings 
to  the  Congress,  and  this  amendment 
will  institute  a  new  requirement  on 
the  President  to  submit  such  findings 
prior  to  March  1.  1984,  or  face  a  cutoff 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  con- 
stitutes legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  a.sk  for  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAiliMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  wish  to  speak  to  the  point  of 

order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like,  if  I  could,  to  contest  the  point  of 


urdft  on  ai  iea.si  the  one  ground  raised 
by  the  gentleman  because  the  gentle- 
rnan  indicated  that  this  amendment 
requires  the  President  to  establish  a 
number  of  additional  findings. 

That  is  not  what  the  amendment 
does.  The  amendment  says,  and  I 
would  repeat,  the  amendment  says 
that: 

None  of  the  funds  *  *  '  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  continued  deployment 
of  land-based  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
Lebanon  after  March  1  unless  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopts  a  joint  resolu- 
tion containing  the  following: 

So  we  are  not  asking  an  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish findings.  Those  duties  would 
fall  on  the  Congress  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule,  unless  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
wishes  to  say  something  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
point  of  order  that  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Also.  I  would  add  that  section  842  of 
the  House  Rules  and  Manual  states 
that: 

An  amendment  making  an  appropriation 
contingent  upon  a  recommendation  or 
action  not  specifically  required  by  law  is  leg- 
islation. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  violates 
clause  2(c)  of  rule  XXIII. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  clearly  requires 
that  additional  duties  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  Congress  and  upon  the  Presi- 
dent since  a  joint  resolution  would 
have  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
there  must  be  some  findings  made  by 
the  President. 

For  all  of  the.se  reasons,  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  .so  because  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  is  now  about  to 
offer  what  I  guess  we  would  call  the 
second  Long  amendment  having  to  do 
with  Lebanon.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  respond  if  that  is  his  intention. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  cor- 
rect. ^^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Then. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state 
prior  to  the  offering  of  that  amend- 
ment that  this  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama will  not  request  a  motion  to  rise 
in  connection  with  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  if.  in  fact,  the  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  for  that  amend- 
ment. 


The  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  this  gentleman  agree  that 
the  debate  on  Lebanon  is  too  impor- 
tant to  slough  it  off  on  a  procedural 
point.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  for 
a  motion  to  rise  at  this  time. 

I  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
debate  on  the  subject  and  the  point  of 
order  having  been  sustained  on  the 
gentleman's  first  amendment.  I  think 
the  second  amendment  is  a  logical  ve- 
hicle for  that  debate. 

So.  I  would  urge  other  Members, 
since  any  Member  in  the  Chamber  has 
a  right  to  ask  for  a  motion  to  rise,  that 
we  allow  this  debate  on  Lebanon  to  go 
forward.  I  would  say  again  that  this 
gentleman  does  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
motion  to  rise. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  and.  of  course, 
he  is  closer  to  this  bill  than  I  am. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  and 
that  is  that  the  people  who  made 
these  rules  and  made  this  procedure 
necessary  ought  to  have  to  live  with 
them  also.  If  you  do  not  require  that 
vote  then  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
ducking  in  and  out  of  their  own  rules 
that  they  brought  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  adequately  addressed 
that  point  earlier  in  the  debate  and  I 
understand  all  of  the  reasons  why 
Members  may  want  to  vote  or  not  vote 
to  rise.  But  I  think  in  this  particular 
instance  it  would  be  better  to  let  this 
debate  go  forward. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  rise  so  that  we  can  have  full 
debate  on  the  matter. 

But  before  we  get  into  the  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  point  to  a  few  impor- 
tant facts. 

No.  1,  I  will  be  supporting  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

But  first,  there  is  no  money  specifi- 
cally requested  or  appropriated  in  this 
bill  for  the  current  operations  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  to  date, 
have  been  using  appropriations  gener- 
ally made  available  for  training  and 
operations. 

The  type  of  unit  involved  is  basically 
a  forward  element,  called  a  "Marine 
Amphibious  Unit."  which  may  typical- 
ly be  composed  roughly  of  about  3.000 
marines.  30  helicopters.  5  tanks.  8 
howitzers,  and  other  items  of  equip- 
ment. 
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In  addition,  the  Navy  currently  has 
12  ships  offshore. 

I  believe  one  of  the  options  that  the 
President  should  have  taken  was  to 
station  the  marines  aboard  the  ships 
offshore  rather  than  keeping  them  in 
the  precarious  position  where  they 
were  easily  attacked,  as  we  saw  in  the 
devastating  attack  by  terrorists  which 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  some  230  ma- 
rines and  Navy  people. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  esti- 
mate that  they  have  spent  or  will 
spend  about  $46.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  about  $43.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  And.  if  we  go  the  full  18 
months,  there  will  be  an  additiona. 
$21.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  or  a 
total  of  $110.7  million  spent  on  this 
operation. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should 
demand  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  they  take  the 
necessary  action  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther needless  sacrifice  of  our  dedicated 
military  personnel,  and  possibly  sta- 
tion them  aboard  the  ships  if  they  are 
to  stay  there  until  March. 

1  would  say  they  should  be  taken  out 
right  now. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  Chairman  Addab- 
Bo's  comments,  I  guess  I  should  state 
to  the  Members  that  by  saying  that  we 
should  debate  the  Lebanon  issue  fully 
and  by  saying  that  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
motion  to  rise,  I  do  not  want  that  con- 
strued as  my  support  of  the  Long 
amendment.  I  shall  oppose  the  Long 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: PaKe  80.  after  line  2.  in.sert  the  follow, 
ing: 

TITLE  IX 

united  states  ARMED  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

Sec.  901.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  land-based 
United  States  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  after 
March  1.  1984. 

n  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Before  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  for 
debate,  the  Chair  wishes  to  state  that 
the  time  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
this  amendment  since  this  is  providing 
for  a  new  title.  Therefore,  the  time 
constraints  on  the  bill  do  not  apply  to 
this  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INgUIRY 

Ml  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  I  understand  this  special 
rule  to  mean  that  the  debate  will  pro- 
ceed under  a  5-minute  rule  and  any 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think 
those  who  listened  carefully  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  first  amendment 
which  has  been  ruled  out  of  order  will 
recognized  that  that  was  an  amend- 
ment which  did  not  set  absolute  rules, 
which  undertook  to  do  what  every- 
body in  this  country  has  been  hoping 
we  could  do.  that  is  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  us  what  we  are  doing  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con 
sent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  that  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  terminate  at  2  o'clock? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  does  that 
mean  only  those  who  were  standing  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  entered 
into  may  enter  into  the  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  continue  to  allow  time 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  that  all  that  debate  did 
not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  all 
would  recognize  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  was  to  get  the  President 
to  define  a  clear  and  realistic  mission 
for  the  forces  in  Lebanon;  to  tell  us 
why  they  are  there,  and  to  set  up  a  set 


of  policy  goals  in  Lebanon  that  would 
be  achievable,  and  offer  a  real  agenda 
for  achieving  those  goals. 

And  then  also  tell  us  what  every 
American  in  this  country  wants  and 
that  is  a  program  for  protecting  the 
marines  and  keeping  them  from  being 
shot  like  fish  in  a  barrel. 

As  you  know  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  has  said  that  not 
only  are  they  there  on  .some  kind  of  a 
diplomatic  mission,  which  is  a  new  de- 
scription of  why  they  are  there,  but 
that  there  was  no  way  in  which  he 
could  protect  them  and  we  are  bound 
to  have  these  casualties  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  think 
the  American  people  were  entitled  to 
have  explained.  Since  we  were  ruled 
out  of  order  on  this  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  our  getting  out  by  March  1. 

Getting  out  by  March  1  has  a  real 
value.  For  one  thing,  it  will  enable  the 
President  to  give  time  to  set  up  a  proc- 
ess for  the  orderly  and  phased  with- 
drawal of  the  U.S.  forces. 

Hopefully  their  replacement  would 
be  with  either  a  United  Nations  or 
multinational  force.  And  the  new 
force,  we  would  hope,  would  not  in- 
clude a  superpower  because  I  think 
the  fact  that  the  superpowers  are 
really  playing  chicken  there  with  the 
future  of  this  planet.  We  are  creating 
a  confrontation  between  superpowers 
and  that  is  one  thing  we  definitely  do 
not  want  to  involve. 

Any  other  proposal  lacks  any  teeth 
to  force  the  administration  to  take 
action. 

The  administration  has  already  said 
that  it  does  not  regard  a  War  Powers 
Act  as  binding;  the  administration  re- 
gards the  War  Powers  Act  as  unconsti- 
tutional. So  there  is  no  way  that  you 
can  force  it  except  to  cut  off  funds  and 
that  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Now  let  me  say  the  withdrawal  of 
marines  in  March  of  next  year  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
abandoning  Lebanon  or  our  interests 
there;  it  only  means  that  one  means  to 
that  end  has  not  worked.  It  is  based  on 
a  phony  theory.  The  theory  is  that  if 
you  put  American  uniformed  men 
there  the  enemy  would  not  shoot  at 
them. 

Well  that  is  all  right  if  you  have  re- 
sponsible adversaries  who  have 
reached  a  peace  agreement  and  have 
agreed  that  they  will  not  shoot  at 
them.  But  you  have  here  in  Lebanon  a 
situation  which  has  become  obvious; 
the  enemy,  where  he  is,  not  only  will 
shoot  at  them  but  they  take  great  joy 
in  doing  it  and  will  die  in  an  attempt 
to  kill  American  soldiers. 

In  that  case  the  theory  has  been 
blown  up  along  with  the  marine  bar- 
racks and  it  is  now  clear  that  we  are 
keeping  them  there  under  a  false 
theory. 

We  are  trying  to  .sacrifice  American 
soldiers  to  a  theory  that  has  failed. 
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Now  I  think  they  will  say  "You 
know,  well,  we  are  chickening  out." 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  takes  courage  to 
recognize  when  you  are  wrong.  We 
went  in  there  under  a  wrong  theory, 
we  went  in  there  under  a  theory  that 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  es- 
tablishing; we  are  there  under  an  act 
of  under  a  declaration  of.  war  which 
the  Congress  did  not  participate  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  time  I  think  we  recognized  that 
keeping  our  marines  there  any  longer 
is  not  going  to  have  any  result  except 
to  kill  more  marines. 

And  I  might  say  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hollings,  I 
think,  put  it  about  as  well  as  anybody. 
He  said; 

If  the  marines  are  there  to  fight,  there 
arenl  enough  of  them.  If  they  are  there  to 
die.  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Mi-KINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strikf  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  on  tele- 
vision I  watched  the  French  President 
stand  at  a  ceremony  where  53  dead 
young  Frenchmen,  average  age  20. 
were  being  honored  before  their  burial 
in  their  separate  towns  and  communi- 
ties in  France.  One  cannot  describe  the 
horror  of  it.  Yet,  there  is  no  question  in 
the  French  press,  there  is  no  question 
from  the  French  people  as  to  why 
France  is  in  Lebanon. 

I  have  almost  a  unanimous  and  con- 
sistent record  in  this  House  of  voting 
against  nuclear  weapons,  voting 
against  this  particular  bill,  voting 
against  Vietnam;  but  sooner  or  later 
one  cannot  sit  back  and  wonder  how 
anv  representative  of  the  U.S.  people 
can  say  we  do  not  know  why  we  are 
there. 

I  would  rather  have  a  multinational 
force-  I  would  rather  have  that  erratic 
bodv  that  I  support,  the  United  Na- 
tions there;  I  would  rather  have  a  lot 
of  other  things.  But  we  in  this  country 
have  either  got  to  decide  that  we  are 
in  fact  a  leader  or  we  have  got  to  dis- 
appear to  the  world  of  Peter  Pan  and 
pour  ourselves  back  to  our  borders  and 
just  forget  about  it. 

If  in  fact  we  leave  Lebanon.  e\ery 
single  human  being  that  has  an  ounce 
of  brains  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen;  Lebanon  will  either  be  parti- 
tioned or  it  will  immediately  go  under 
the  Syrian  interests. 

If  in  fact  it  comes  under  Syrian  in- 
terests, what  we  are  committing  the 
world  to  is  a  major  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean within  the  next  5  to  15  years. 
I  for  one.  forgetting  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  father  of  two  young  sons,  am  not 
willing  in  the  shortsighted  political 
stand  of  things  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  a  major  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

I    am    not    willing    to    commit    this 
Nation  to  the  signature  of  the  death 
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throes  of  the  Stale  ol  Lsrael  because 
we  have  left  the  Russians  and  the  Syr- 
ians in  charge  on  the  southern  Medi- 
terranean. 

I  am  not  willing  to  sit  back  and 
watch  Lebanon,  under  Syria,  under- 
mine the  Egyptian  Government  that 
this  country  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  stabilize. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
happened  to  our  boys  was  awful.  I  am 
critical    of    the    Marine    Corps.    The 
Marine    Corps    was    not    remembering 
the  basics.  First  of  all.  you  do  not  put 
400  men  in  1  building  in  a  war  zone. 
Second,  you  put  in  far  better  security. 
And  third,  you  let  the  poor  guys  that 
are  there  have  some  ammunition.  But 
one  Moslem  terrorist,  belonging  to  a 
group  with  less  members  than  the  Ma- 
rines they  killed,  should  not  be  able  to 
tell,  to  force  us  to  run  from  our  duty 
to  try  and  bring  peace.  Should  we  turn 
around  and  say.     Okay.  Syria,  here  is 
Lebanon,    okay.    Americans    and    Ma- 
rines, here  is  a  real  war  coming  your 
way.  '  We  are  there  to  try  to  stabilize  a 
nation  that  is  the  keystone  to  trying 
to  bring  peace  to  the  southern  Medi- 
terranean. 

We  are  there  to  try  and  keep  a 
nation  together  so  that  the  State  of 
Israel  can.  one  of  these  days,  know- 
how  it  is  to  live  without  constant  mili- 
tary terror  a  way  of  life  for  their  very 
existence. 
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The  stakes  are  very  high.  This  state- 
ment is  probably  going  to  cost  me  a  lot 
of  friends,  but  I  would  say  something 
to  my  colleagues,  if  we  do  not  react  as 
a  leader  now.  we  commit  this  Nation 
to  one  of  the  horrifying  thoughts  I 
can  think  of.  atomic  war  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  coauthor  of 
the  Long-Obev-Stratton  amendment  a 
number  of  people  have  challenged  me 
as  to  why.  having  been  for  so  many 
years  a  strong  supporter  of  defense.  I 
am  now  the  coauthor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  begin  the  withdrawal  of  our 
marines  from  Lebanon.  How  can  I 
oppose  a  President  whose  defense  and 
foreign  policy  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported, even  enthusiastically  support- 
ed? 

Well,  the  answer  is  a  very  simple 
one.  I  have  been  to  Beirut.  I  have 
talked  with  our  marines.  I  have  talked 
with  our  military  leaders.  And  since 
our  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
delegation  returned  from  Lebanon.  I. 
like  everv  other  American,  have  been 
following  the  daily  news  accounts  with 
increasingly  deep  concern.  The  cease- 
fire that  went  into  effect  on  the  day 
that  we  left  had  all  but  collapsed. 

The  marines,  at  the  time  that  we 
were  there,  said  they  did  not  think 
people  were  really  shooting  at  them. 


The  situation  was  so  confused,  they 
said,  that  they  were  simply  the  victims 
of  enemy  artillery  that  had  been  mis- 
directed. 

And  then  we  found  out  later  on  in 
that  1  week  that  the  marines  were 
now  actually  being  picked  out  by  snip- 
ers, shot  down  one  by  one  in  that  very 
dangerous  and  unfavorable  environ- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  those  changes  on  the 
ground  I  was  moved  to  write  an  article 
for  the  Washington  Post  suggesting 
that  we  ought  to  take  the  marines  out 
of  Lebanon  because  we  were  not 
making  the  -overall  peace  plan"  work. 
And  I  said  the  indications  were  that 
the  longer  they  stayed  there,  the 
rougher  it  was  going  to  get.  That  arti- 
cle was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  October  21,  just  2  days  before 
the  massacre  at  the  marine  headquar- 
ters. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  defense  I 
am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
militarv  personnel.  I  have  been  a  long- 
time admirer  of  the  Marines.  But  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  they  are 
being  misused  in  Lebanon.  The  Ma- 
rines, in  fact,  are  our  front  line,  elite 
offensive,  combat  organization.  And 
they  are  manifestly  not  being  used  in 
that  capacity  in  Lebanon.  They  are 
not  using  the  skills  they  were  trained 
for.  And  as  the  events  of  the  past  few- 
weeks  have  amply  demonstrated, 
those  valuable  assets  are  being  griev- 
ously wasted  in  Lebanon  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  them  there,  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  wasted. 

Yesterday  morning.  Gen.  P.  X. 
Kelley.  the  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant, testified,  as  we  had  previously 
been  told,  but  it  was  even  more  signifi- 
cant when  he  gave  it  to  us.  that  the 
mission  of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  is 
to  be  a  -visible  presence."  You  do  not 
find  -visible  presence"  in  any  docu- 
ment or  any  book  on  military  capabil- 
ity. And  General  Kelley  said  in  those 
exact  words  this  was  not  a  military 
mission.  It  was  a  political  and  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  General  Kelley  said  the 
marines  were  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
Lebanon.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  normal  life  in  Lebanon. 
That  is  the  reason  they  could  not  be 
walled  away  in  an  armed  fortress. 

And  that,  very  simply,  is  the  reason 
why  the  marines  could  not  reasonably 
anticipate  and  guard  against  the  suici- 
dal terror  attack  against  their  head- 
quarters billet  that  killed  over  230  of 

them. 

But  it  is  not  General  Kelley  only 
who  does  not  like  the  kind  of  nonmili- 
tarv.  amorphous  mission  that  the  ma- 
rines have  been  given  in  Lebanon,  be- 
cause of  which  they  have  suffered  the 
horrible  casualties  they  have  suffered. 

Just  the  other  day  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Pentagon  correspondent. 
Richard  Halloran.  reported  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  never  favored  as- 
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signing  the  marines  to  Lebanon  as  a 
prarokcrping  force,  because  they  also 
[I  t:,i.it<(i  that  mission  as  not  a  military 
I!,;     IP:  but  a  political  mission. 

I:  •  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tun.  •  ";■  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  .-M  1, :  ION)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object  at  this 
time,  but  I  raise  it  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  how  the  time  will  be  allo- 
cated. Of  course,  the  Chair  has  the 
discretion  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  recognizes  that. 

But  I  would  hope  that  Members  who 
speak  on  this  issue  will  speak  clearly 
and  obviously  limit  their  remarks  to 
the  ?i  minutes.  There  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  wish  to  speak  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  and  that  will  not 
happen  under  the  2  o'clock  deadline  if 
Members  get  extensions  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  object  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  object  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 

TON)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Mr.  Halloran  reported,  had  never  fa- 
vored assigning  the  marines  to  Leba- 
non as  a  peacekeeping  force  because 
they  regarded  that  particular  mission 
as  General  Kelley  did.  that  it  was  not 
a  military  mission,  it  was  a  political 
mission. 

And  I  would  also  point  out  that  it 
has  been  an  open  secret  in  Washing- 
ton for  some  time,  over  the  past  year, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also 
shared  this  point  of  view. 

The  fact  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
marines  over  the  past  year  has  not 
brought  stability  to  Lebanon.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  go  over  there  and  take  a 
look  at  Lebanon.  You  do  not  even 
have  to  do  that.  Just  look  at  the  pic- 
tures in  Time  and  Newsweek.  That  is 
not  stability.  The  fighting  has  gone  on 
with  increased  violence  and  the  Sep- 
tember 23  massacre  clearly  demon 
strates  that  fact. 

The  presence  of  the  marines  in 
Beirut  has  not  brought  about  the  .so- 
called  reconciliation  talks,  which  was 
another  task  that  the  marines  were 
supposed  to  accomplish. 

On  the  contrary,  the  violence  in 
Beirut  has  become  .so  bad  that  the  var- 
ious confessional   factions   refused   to 
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convene  in  Beirut,  particularly  at  the 
airport  where  the  marines  are  located. 
Instead  they  went  1.000  miles  to  the 
west  to  Gene\'a,  where  there  is  no 
Marine  presence  at  all. 

Does  it  really  make  sen.se  to  leave 
the  marines  in  this  exposed  position, 
where,  in  fact,  they  have  become  the 
prime  target?  Does  it  really  make 
sense  to  leave  on  the  books  a  resolu- 
tion that  we  will  approve  of  keeping 
them  in  Lebanon  another  full  year 
and  a  half?  And  General  Kelley  testi- 
fied that  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  vulnerable  there.  They  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  improve  the  securi- 
ty, but  I  would  not  count  on  that  too 
much. 

The  Speaker  believes  that  we  should 
keep  them  there.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  says  we  should  keep  the 
marines  there. 

But.  my  colleagues,  the  American 
people  want  the  marines  out  of  that 
Lebanese  trap.  I  am  sure  Members' 
mail  is  the  same  as  mine,  running  five 
and  six  to  one,  to  bring  them  back. 
Should  we  not  listen  to  our  constitu- 
ents. 

Of  course  we  would  like  to  see  peace 
come  to  Lebanon.  We  would  like  to  see 
a  democratic  government  in  Lebanon 
on  a  fairly  balanced  confessional  for- 
mula. But  these  objectives  are  surely 
not  the  highest  priority  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  And  is  this  an  objective 
really  worth  the  price  that  we  have  al- 
ready paid  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  pay?  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  noted  that  stability 
has  not  yet  come  to  Lebanon.  I  think 
everybody  here  agrees  with  that.  And 
he  mentioned  all  the  things  that  the 
presence  of  American  Marines  has  not 
done. 

But  one  thing  that  the  presence  of 
the  American  marines  has  done,  and 
probably  the  presence  of  the  French. 
Italians,  and  the  British  has  contribut- 
ed to,  is  the  prevention  of  Syrian  occu- 
pation of  Beirut. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  one  thing  we  do 
know  is  that  the  Syrians  have  not 
come  into  Beirut  due  to  the  American 
presence  and  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  other  members  of  the  multination- 
al force. 

And  I  realize  our  State  Department 
does  not  say,  and  the  President  does 
not  say,  we  are  there  so  that  the  Syr- 
ians will  not  come  in.  There  is  only  a 


slight  chance— I  agree— that  the  Leba- 
nese military  will  gain  the  strength 
and  the  cohesiveness  that  it  is  going  to 
need  to  bring  stability  to  the  Lebanese 
Government.  But  they  do  have  a 
chance,  and  we  are  there  to  give  them 
that  chance. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  intelligence  es- 
timates that  we  have  been  given  by 
our  Government  indicate  that  there  is 
a  very  slight  chance,  very  slight,  that 
we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  put  this 
confessional  balance  together,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  bringing 
peace  to  Lebanon. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  brought  up 
with  the  belief  that  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  was  the  best  foreign  policy. 
In  fact.  I  was  brought  up  with  the 
belief  that  the  only  foreign  policy 
should  be  a  bipartisan  policy.  I  was 
brought  up  with  the  belief  that  criti- 
cal comment  on  foreign  policy  was  not 
something  we  should  engage  in. 

But  the  Vietnam  experience 
changed  all  of  that  for  me.  becau.se  in 
that  case  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  this 
Congress,  led  to  an  American  tragedy. 

Ladies  and  gentleman.  Members  of 
this  body,  a  bipartisan  policy  if  it  is 
wrong  should  not  be  supported,  should 
not  be  silently  acquiesced  in.  It  should 
be  rejected  by  this  body. 

We  do  not  have  clearly  defined  goals 
in  Lebanon;  we  do  not  know  who  we 
are  fighting:  we  cannot  say  today  who 
murdered  the  marines. 

Many  of  the  Members  went  to  that 
briefing  that  was  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  they  could  not  col- 
lectively tell  us  who  murdered  the  ma- 
rines. 

If  that  is  the  case,  who  is  our  enemy 
in  Lebanon? 

Now.  I  had  the  sad  experience,  to- 
gether with  many  of  you.  of  placing  a 
phone  call  to  a  family  after  the  word 
had  come  in  that  a  marine  from  my 
district  was  killed  in  Lebanon.  And 
this  was  a  family  in  a  working  commu- 
nity. Naugatuck.  Conn.  This  was  a 
family  in  a  factory  town,  this  was  a 
family  in  a  middle  America  communi- 
ty, proud  of  the  service  of  that  marine. 

But  this  is  what  the  father  said, 
after  we  exchanged  sad  words  about 
the  tragedy  that  had  occurred; 

Congressman,  if  we  cannot  provide  securi- 
ty for  tho.se  marines,  please  don't  leave 
lliom  ihorc  like  fish  in  a  barrel  for  people  to 
shoot  at. 

That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
left  them  there  like  fish  in  a  barrel  for 
people  to  shoot  at. 


That  is  the  message  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  Lebanon.  We  do  not  have  a 
goal.  We  have  not  defined  the  enemy. 
The  marines  have  moved  from  peace- 
keepers in  the  summer  of  1982  to  the 
targets  in  the  fall  of  1983-there  like 
fish  in  a  barrel,  there  in  a  swirling  reli- 
gious civil  war.  there  for  any  radical 
group  to  shoot  at  so  that  they  can 
obtain  what  they  are  looking  for. 
worldwide  publicity. 

The  United  Nations  ought  to  be  in. 
Some  say  there  will  be  a  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.  Have  we  asked  them 
to  come  in?  If  they  cannot  come  in.  a 
truly  international  peacekeeping  force 
ought  to  be  in  so  that  the  controversy 
of  the  marines,  so  that  the  uniform  of 
the  marines,  so  that  the  American  flag 
does  not  remain  the  target  in  this  civil 

war. 

Members  of  this  House,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  a  bipartisan 
policv  which  is  wrong.  No  longer 
should  we  silently  acquiesce,  no  longer 
should  we  vote  yes.  The  time  now  is  to 
support  this  amendment  and  to  head 
off  another  American  tragedy. 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  issue  is  more  than  just 
Lebanon.  The  real  issue  is  Americas 
commitment  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  Lebanon  is  simply  one 
part  of  a  very  complex  puzzle  of  put- 
ting the  entire  peace  process  to  work 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  you  want  to  define  what  exactly 
our  "national  interest  is  in  having 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  let  me  direct 
my  remarks  on  some  very  basic  things. 
And  while  we  are  concerened  about 
having  free  elections  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  allies'  stability  and 
their  security,  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  bottom  line  and  the  American 
people,  thev  want  to  know  why  we  are 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  begin  with,  and 
in  Lebanon,  in  particular. 

OIL 


The  Middle  Easts  importance  to  the 
United  States  can  be  generalized  in 
one  simple  word-oil.  Our  Nation's  re- 
liance   as  well  as  those  of  our  allies, 
makes    us   increasingly    vulnerable    to 
the  potential  consequences  of  an  oil 
cutoff  from  this  region.  The  Congres- 
sional  Research   Service   recently   re- 
leased  a   report   which   attempted   to 
project  the  economic  consequences  of 
a  major  cutoff  of  Middle  Eastern  oil. 
CRSs    study    assumed    that     "all    oil 
tanker  traffic  through   the  Strait   of 
Hormuz  ceased  abruptly,  eliminating 
access  to  most  of  the  oil  produced  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,"  something 
which  Iran  has  in  recent  weeks  threat- 
ened to  do. 

The  CRS  study  listed  the  following 
possible  consequences  of  such  a  cutoff 
if  it  had  occurred  in  1980: 


Oil  shortfall:  The  seven  major  indus- 
trialized nations  would  have  experi- 
enced an  aggregate  shortfall  of  7.1  to 
7  7  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  or  20 
to  25  percent  of  their  oil  requirements. 
Oil  price  increa.ses:  Crude  oil  prices 
in  this  scenario  could  escalate  from 
the  base  price  of  S30  per  barrel  to  at 
least  $90  a  barrel  and  perhaps  as  much 
as  $300  per  barrel. 

Decrease  in  GNP;  The  United  States 
could  experience  a  short-term  decline 
in  real  GNP  in  the  range  of  11  to  29 
percent.  . 

Employment;  Employment  in  the 
United  States  could  decline  between  13 
and  28  percent. 

Impact  on  Western  Europe  and 
Japan:  In  almost  every  case,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Japan  would  be 
even  more  severe  than  for  the  United 

States 

International  trade:  The  conse- 
quences of  this  staggering  blow  to  all 
of  the  world's  major  trading  powers 
would  be  a  severe  downturn  in  interna- 
tional trade.  This  sudden  constriction 
in  world  trade  would  deal  an  addition- 
al blow  to  each  of  these  economies, 
thus  even  further  exacerbating  the 
economic  crisis. 

The  Third  World  debt:  The  effect  of 
such  a  scenario  on  the  developing 
world  could  be  devastating.  Many  non- 
oil-producing  LOG'S  are  already  strain- 
ing under  the  burden  of  higher  oil 
prices  and  have  amassed  extremely 
high  foreign  debts  as  a  result.  The  po- 
tential oil  price  increa.se  envisaged  by 
the  CRS  study  would  certainly  be  too 
much  for  them  to  bear.  Defaults 
would  seem  inevitable,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  considerable  uncertainty  and 
potential  chaos  in  the  international  fi- 
nancial markets. 

I  think  if  we  recognize  some  of  these 
economic  facts,  we  understand  why  we 
are  in  Lebanon,  why  the  Middle  East 
is  important,  even  though  it  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  us  and  there 
is  not  a  constituency,  many  times,  in 
our  own  districts  for  this.  We  have  got 
to  recognize  the  overall  big  picture  of 
this  item.  .,, 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  some  excellent  points. 
We  hear  so  much  talk  against  the  so- 
called  presence  explanation.  We  say. 
•well  we  are  there  because  we  have  to 
show  presence."  And  they  say.  "Why 
should  we  have  to  show  presence? 

What  most  Americans  do  not  realize 
right  now  is  that  we  maintain  a 
marine  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  marines  are  not  coming  home. 
They  have  been  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  going  io 
stay  there,  along  with  all  of  the  naval 


support  ships  and  personnel  who  are 
necessary  to  support  their  mission. 
Their  mission  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
presence.  You  could  use  exactly  the 
same  argument  that  you  are  using 
against  having  marines  located  in 
Beirut  and  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  legitimate  presence  mission. 
And  that  means  bringing  the  marines 
home  from  the  Mediterranean.  Why 
do  they  sail  up  and  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean engaging  very  regularly  in  ex- 
ercises with  our  allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries?  Because  that  pres- 
ence is  important  and  because  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  hear  any  Members 
speak  who  think  that  we  should  leave 
the  Mediterranean  area.  If  they  think 
we  should  take  the  marines  home, 
then  I  would  like  to  hear  their  expla- 
nations. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  really  surprised 
with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  has  just  told  the 
House  that  we  have  some  1.500  to 
2.000  marines  sitting  in  a  totally  inde- 
fensive  military  position  on  a  flat 
runway  in  Beirut  because  somehow 
thev  are  going  to  protect  oil. 

That  is  the  most  preposterous  state- 
ment I  have  heard  in  days.  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  prepos- 
terous statement. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  can  explain 
how  those  marines  who  are  not  able  to 
go  out  on  patrols,  who  cannot  even 
load  their  rifles  under  the  existing 
orders,  can  .somehow  protect  American 

oil. 

The  gentleman  does  not  even  seem 
to  understand  that  our  country  is  not 
nearlv  as  dependent  upon  Persian 
Gulf  oil  as  are  European  countries  or 
Japan.  Onlv  a  small  fraction  of  our  oil 
comes  from  there.  Why  are  Japanese 
boys  not  sitting  in  an  indefensible  po- 
sition on  the  runway  in  Beirut? 

The  point  is;  Our  marines,  as  Gener- 
al Kellev  said  in  testimony  the  other 
day.  are 'there  fundamentally  not  for  a 
militarv  purpose;  they  are  there  for  a 
diplomatic,  symbolic  purpose,  to  show 
the  flag,  to  try  to  convey  support  by 
our  country  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon. 
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They  have  no  military  utility.  Their 
guns  are  not  even  loaded.  Do  not  talk 
to  me  about  oil.  Let  us  talk  about  sym- 
bolism. The  trouble  with  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  symbolism  is  that  we  lost 
over  200  young,  brave  men  because  we 
had  them  there  as  symbols.  That  is  ab- 
solutelv  untenable  from  a  military 
standpoint;  it  is  untenable  from  a 
moral  standpoint. 
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w  li.it  this  amendment  says  is.  after 
March  1  of  1984  the  deployment  of 
land-based  troops  shall  not  go  forward, 
l^and  based  troops.  It  permits  putting 
tho.sf  troops  on  a  battleship  offshore, 
still  showing  the  flag,  but  at  least 
having  them  in  a  secure  location. 

I  do  not  Itnow  how  the  gentleman 
rail  ar^ue  with  that. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  th«'  trentleman  yield? 

Mr    AuCOI.N'    !    Aould  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gt  iitltiaan  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  Kentlt'man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man listened  to  my  remarks  and  un- 
derstood the  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
to  put  this  in  the  context  of  the 
Middle  East.  I  obviously  never  said 
what  the  gentleman  said  I  said  about 
these  marines  defending  oil.  I  said 
that  in  the  context  of  the  Middle  East, 
where  we  have  allies,  oil-producing  na- 
tions that  could  be  destabilized.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  making. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  never 
said  that  these  marines  were  there  to 
guard  oil.  Let  us  put  it  in  the  full  con- 
text of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  I  was  listening  to 
them  very  carefully.  In  fact.  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak,  but  the  gentleman 
was  so  off  point  I  felt  the  need  to 
speak. 

If  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
oil.  he  ought  to  be  advocating  that  our 
marines  be  inserted  into  the  war  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq.  That  is  where 
the  oil  is.  We  are  not  going  to  find  oil 
in  Beirut. 

The  gentleman  is  wrong.  Those  who 
oppose  this  amendment  are  wrong.  We 
are  saying  our  forces  should  not  be  de- 
ployed on  land  in  militarily  indefensi- 
ble positions.  That  is  a  militarily 
.sound  proposition.  The  gentleman 
who  offered  it  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  no 
peacenik.  The  gentleman  who  offered 
it  is  as  gung-ho  on  military  policy  as 
any  Member  of  this  Hou.se.  I  think  he 
is  right  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  commend 
those  who  did  not  move  to  request  the 
Committee  to  rise  so  that  we  could 
have  this  debate.  Let  me  commend 
those  who  have  participated  in  the 
debate  so  far.  because  it  ha.s  been  sub- 
.stantive  and  it  has  been  meaningful. 

Let  us  examine  the  i.ssue  here.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  our 
forces  are  in  a  tactically  indefensible 
position.  No  one.  no  military  com- 
mander, would  pick  out  the  low 
ground,  flat,  low  ground  in  the  middle 
of  a  built-up  area  to  defend  if  he  had 
to  defend  an  area.  No  one  would  pick 
that  out  to  control  or  patrol  an  area. 
It  is  tactically,  militarily  indefensible. 


Second,  is  there  a  need  for  our 
ground-based  presence  in  Lebanon?  I 
think  so.  Let  us  examine  the  history  of 
Lebanon. 

Way  back  from  the  time  that  this 
land  was  called  Phoenicia,  way  back 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  this  has 
been  a  land  of  religious  warfare.  We 
are  caught  up  now  in  the  midst  of  that 
religious  warfare,  a  war  that  we  should 
not  be  in.  a  religious  civil  war. 

The  Syrians  have  had  an  interest  in 
this  country  for  as  long  as  there  has 
been  a  Syria.  In  fact,  the  Syrians  have 
been  in  Lebanon,  at  our  suggestion, 
since  1976  and  the  Syrians  in  that 
time  have  not  tried  to  take  over  Leba- 
non for  good  reason.  They  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  take  it  over  because  they 
know  that  their  enemy,  the  Israelis, 
could  stop  them. 

So  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  Now. 
did  the  Israelis  ask  us  to  go  to  Leba- 
non? The  answer  is  no.  Do  the  Israelis 
insist  that  we  stay  in  Lebanon?  The 
answer  is  no. 

Then  why  are  we  there?  We  are 
there  because  of  an  accident,  we  went 
in  to  try  to  keep  some  peace  and  to  cut 
down  on  what  looked  like  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  PLO.  I  am  not  going  to  wax 
eloquently  about  the  PLO.  but  if  any- 
body deserved  our  attention,  it  certain- 
ly was  not  the  PLO.  But  we  saved  the 
lives  of  perhaps  7.000  PLO.  and  unfor- 
tunately. tho.se  same  PLO  members 
are  right  back  there  shooting  at  us 
right  now. 

We  then  withdrew  and  rushed  back 
in  after  a  slaughter  in  some  of  the 
ghettoes  around  Beirut.  We  never  did 
have  any  real  good  reason  there.  If 
you  examine  the  President's  reason, 
you  will  notice  that  he  has  e.scalated 
from  a  humanitarian  rea.son  to  an 
East-West  confrontation.  This  type  of 
thinking  in  which  events  make  policy. 
Our  policy  is  not  being  made  by  logic, 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  decisionmaking 
that  got  us  in  trouble  in  Vietnam.  We 
should  not  let  that  happen  again  in 
our  lifetime.  It  should  ne\er  happen 
again. 

Lebanon  has  no  oil.  it  has  no  gas.  it 
has  no  vital  minerals,  it  has  no  impor- 
tant ports,  it  is  not  a  communications 
center.  Lebanon  is  not  essential  to  our 
interest  in  the  Mideast.  There  are  no 
Americans  caught  there  except  our 
1.200  marines.  And  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  us  to  be  there  in  an  inde- 
fensible, land-based  position. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
The  Stratton-Obey-Long  amendment 
puts  an  end  to  this  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  March  of  1984  is  sensi- 
ble. It  is  certainly  not  a  cut-and-run 
situation.  Those  troops  will  still  be 
there  on  troop  transports  and  aircraft 
carriers,  but  they  will  not  be  like  fish 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  with 
plunging  fire  coming  down  on  them. 
The  President  can  withdraw  them  any 
time  he  wants  to  before  March   1984. 


but  this  will  be  our  last  chance  to  act 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numbers 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the 
person  who  spoke  earlier  probably  did 
not  want  his  words  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  way  in  which  they  were  inter- 
preted. But  it  was  really  quite  shock- 
ing to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that 
there  was  a  purpose  in  having  people 
o\er  there— our  soldiers,  our  marines, 
to  be  shot  at.  not  being  able  to  reply— 
and  that  was  for  oil.  or  that  was  for 
Third  World  debt.  Nothing  could  leave 
me  further  from  being  enthusiastic 
about  this  program  than  those  words 
that  were  spoken,  although  I  am  sure 
they  were  misconstrued  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  them  probably  did 
not  mean  them  that  way. 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  decide  when  we  go  to  war. 
That  was  a  thing  to  do.  because  our 
forefathers  did  not  want  us  to  go  light- 
ly to  war.  We  are  practically  in  a  war 
now.  except  we  are  not  shooting  back. 
Our  troops  should  be  placed  on  ships 
now.  If  we  want  to  run  patrols  on  a  ro- 
tating basis  there,  that  would  be  all 
right.  There  is  nothing  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  nothing  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  hear- 
ings that  we  have  had  that  indicates 
there  is  any  end— any  end— in  the  next 
decades,  in  the  next  centuries,  or  the 
next  millenium— to  the  problems 
which  exist  in  that  land.  So  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  is  going  to  be  soluble.  We 
would  be  lucky  if  we  came  out  like  we 
did  in  North  and  South  Korea.  But  in 
no  way  will  this  be  that.  It  will  be 
more  comparable,  only  more  bitter,  to 
the  North  and  South  Ireland  situa- 
tion. 

Is  our  country  a  country  that  should 
lay  upon  the  altar  of  humankind  our 
fine,  noble  soldiers  to  be  sacrificed  in 
that  way.  not  being  able  to  return  to 
our  country,  not  feeling  that  our  coun- 
try is  really  standing  behind  them? 

Lebanon  has  had  over  a  year— over  a 
year— to  address  its  1932  census  dis- 
proportion. It  was  their  population 
voting  basis— a  population  census  of 
1932.  They  have  had  over  a  year  to 
move  toward  a  one-man.  one-vote  situ- 
ation to  allow  people  in  Lebanon  to 
have  a  more  reasonable  type  of  gov- 
ernment. They  have  not  done  it.  That 
is  not  our  fault.  We  have  provided 
that  1-year  opportunity  for  them. 
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I  hope  they  work  out  .something  in 
Geneva.  But  should  our  forces  be 
placed  there  in  that  situation  where 
the  commanding  general.  General 
Kelley.  says  that  that  is  a  political-dip- 
lomatic type  of  presence,  I  submit  it  is 
not  a  military  presence. 


Other  nations  can  do  the  same 
thing,  as  I  have  suggested.  They  can 
put  their  soldiers  on  our  ships,  or  we 
can  put  them  on  their  ships.  We  can 
continue  that  as  a  temporary  situation 
until  we  work  this  out. 

It  is  not  basically  right  to  put  young 
men  who  are  the  cream  of  our  Ameri- 
can society  there  to  die  and  not  to  be 
able  to  shoot  back  for  purposes  which 
cannot  probably  be  attained.  The  pur- 
poses probably  cannot  be  achieved,  be- 
cause that  is  the  testimony  which 
both  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
State  Department  have  suggested  to 
us.  Thev  have  not  given  us  any  kind  of 
idea  that  these  things  are  going  to 
work  out.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  to 
make  these  young  men  .sacrifice  their 
lives  under  tho.se  circumstances  is 
something  which  is  not  right,  and  our 
country  should  be  more  noble  and 
make  sure  that  we  protect  those  who 
are  trying  to  protect  us. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  very  much 
that  we  agree  to  this  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton).  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  have 
put  before  us. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Long-Stratlon  amendment.  That 
amendment  cuts  off  all  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  the  U.S.  armed  services 
after  March  1.  1984.  approximately  4 
months  from  now. 

Members  should  appreciate  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  vote  on 
this  amendment.  Both  our  friends  and 
adversaries  in  the  Middle  East  see  the 
Lebanon  issue  as  a  test  of  American 
credibility  and  re-solve  in  the  region. 

Our  friends  will  be  disheartened  by  a 
signal  of  withdrawal  now.  Tuey  will  be 
less  secure  and  they  will  be  less  willing 
to  take  risks  for  peace. 

Our  adversaries  will  be  pleased  by  a 
signal  of  withdrawal.  U.S.  influence 
and  prestige  will  be  reduced  and  radi- 
cal and  rejectionist  elements  will  be 
strengthened. 

I  choose  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons: 

First,  this  is  the  worst  possible  time 
to  signal  we  will  withdraw  the  marines 
at  a  date  certain  for  two  reasons: 

First,  a  delicate  national  reconcilia- 
tion process  in  now  underway  in 
Geneva.  This  is  the  first  such  meeting 
of  all  political  groupings  in  Lebanon  in 
40  years.  We  must  give  that  political 
proce-ss  a  chance  to  succeed.  For  the 
United  States,  a  country  which  has 
pursued  its  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East  with  honor  and  vigor  for  many 
years,  to  signal  a  withdrawal  right  now 
would  only  undermine  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  in  its  infancy.  The  hand 
of  the  Central  Government  of  Leba- 
non is  only  as  strong  as  the  position  of 
its    military    protectors,    that    is.    the 


Lebanese  Army  and  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force,  including  the  ma- 
rines. We  cannot  walk  away  from  Leb- 
anon and  abandon  support  for  the  rec- 
onciliation process  after  we  have 
achieved  the  extraordinary  and  prom- 
ising step  of  bringing  the  contending 
partries  together  for  discussions  on 
reconciliation. 

Second,  the  United  States  should 
not  signal  withdrawal  precipitously 
right  after  the  ghastly  terrorist  attack 
against  the  marines.  That  would  hand 
the  victory  to  the  terrorists  and  make 
hollow  our  insistence  that  diplomacy 
be  given  a  chance. 

Second,  this  amendment  has  all  the 
problems  any  amendment  has  which 
sets  a  deadline.  No  matter  what  the 
deadline  is.  you  cannot  force  a  diffi- 
cult negotiating  process  into  a  time 
straitjacket. 

We  should  link  withdrawal,  not  to 
lime,  but  to  conditions  that  serve  our 
national  interests.  In  my  view  those 
conditions  would  be: 

To  give  the  national  reconciliation 
process  a  chance: 

To  set  up  a  better  security  system  in 
the  country:  and 

To  internationalize  the  peacekeep- 
ing operations  in  the  country. 

These  are  achieveable  goals  but  they 
cannot  be  dated.  They  are  part  of  a 
process  that  needs  a  chance. 

Third,  a  signal  of  withdrawal  now 
would  jeopardize  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  We  would  be  abandoning  the 
pursuit  of  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon: 
The  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces  from  Lebanon: 

The  formation  of  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent united  Lebanon:  and 

The  security  for  Israel's  northern 
border. 

By  defeating  the  Long-Stratton 
amendment,  we  will  give  diplomacy  a 
little  more  time  to  work.  If  the  United 
States  says  today  it  is  pulling  out  at  a 
time  certain,  the  Lebanese  will  be  less 
willing  to  make  the  needed  political 
concessions  necessary  for  the  country 
to  be  stabilized. 

Fourth,  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
amendment  must  be  realistic  about 
our  mission  and  purpose  in  Lebanon. 
If  we  sav.  as  the  President  has.  that 
we  are  in  Lebanon  until  there  is  a 
united,  sovereign  Lebanon  and  stabili- 
ty in  that  country  our  commitment  is 
loo  open. 

If  we  signal  we  are  simply  going  to 
leave  now.  or  within  a  few  weeks  with- 
out accomplishing  any  of  our  objec- 
tives, as  this  amendment  would  have 
us  do.  our  commitment  is  too  feeble. 

Better.  I  think,  if  we  are  more  realis- 
tic about  our  objectives.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  we  cannot  accom- 
plish a  united  .sovereign  Lebanon,  free 
of  all  foreign  influence.  We  should  not 
be  disappointed  if  we  accomplish 
something  less.  The  U.S.  national  in- 
terest can  be  well  served  with  a  solu- 
tion in  Lebanon  which  may  be  a  de 


facto  confederal  or  cantonal  sysiem. 
While  far  from  the  ideal  of  a  united, 
sovereign  Lebanon  with  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  such  a  system  could 
endure.  Such  a  solution  could  reduce 
tensions,  produce  a  degree  of  national 
reconciliation  and  stability,  even  if  it  is 
not  all  we  would  like.  It  could  be  both 
achievable  and  consistent  with  our 
basic  national  interests  in  the  country. 
It  would,  among  other  things,  permit 
us  to  move  forward  on  the  peace  proc- 
ess. 

Such  an  outcome,  which  I  consider 
more  likely  than  the  prompt  accom- 
plishment of  a  united,  sovereign  Leba- 
non, could  only  be  achieved  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Long-Stralton  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment,  by  signaling  with- 
drawal, could  only  defeat  our  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon,  even  our  intermedi- 
ate objectives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  for  his  very  generous  ges- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  final- 
ly that  a  signal  of  U.S.  withdrawal 
now  would  help  Syria  to  dictate  its 
own  terms  in  Lebanon,  hand  the  Syr- 
ians a  major  victory,  and  create  the 
perception  that  the  United  States  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
most  important  Middle  Ea.st  friend. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
enable  Syria  to: 
Dominate  Lebanon; 
Influence  the  direction  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict: 

Enhance  its  prestige  within  the  Arab 
world:  and 

It  would  diminish  the  ability  of  our 
Arab  friends  in  the  area  to  work 
toward  a  reasonable  settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  vote  against  this  amendment,  and 

to    vote    for    giving    diplomacy    more 

time. 

Mr,  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  for  his  brilliant  state- 
ment. 1  agree  with  every  word  in  it, 
and  1  would  suggest  that  the  only 
change  since  this  body  pa,ssed  a  resolu- 
tion granting  18  months  to  resolve  our 
problems  over  there  has  been  a  brutal 
terrorist  attack. 

This  amendment  is  a  response  to 
that  terrorist  act,  and  it  gives  ab.so- 
lutely  the  worst  possible  signal.  It  says 
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that  terrorism  pays  off.  and  it  invites 
more  terrorism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thanlt  the  gentle- 
man for  \\i-\'A'\\ii. 

Mr.  H.WUi  ION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  baclc  ttu-  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  virtually 
every  word  just  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton).  He 
listed  all  of  the  things  that  would 
happen  that  could  be  deleterious  to 
this  country  were  this  amendment  to 
pass,  and  I  agree  with  almost  every 
word  he  has  just  uttered. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  today  we 
are  not  talking  here  about  whether 
this  amendment  is  going  to  pa.ss.  I 
would  like  it  to  pass.  I  am  one  of  the 
authors  of  it.  I  obviously  would  like  it 
to  at  least  pass  the  House. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
today  is  not  to  force  through  the 
system.  House.  Senate,  and  White 
House,  a  congressionally  mandated 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Lebanon 
because  we  recognize  that  that  is  not 
going  to  happen,  and  for  a  number  of 
the  reasons  listed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  it  probably  should  not 
happen. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  however, 
is  to  maximize  the  vote  in  this  House 
for  an  amendment  which  sends  a  clear 
message  to  the  administration  that  if 
they  do  not  change  their  policy,  if 
they  do  not  redefine  their  policy  or 
clarify  it,  if  they  do  not  clarify  the 
mission  of  the  marines,  if  they  do  not 
upgrade  the  security  of  the  marines,  if 
they  do  not  find  goals  which  are  more 
achievable,  more  realistic,  and  more  in 
line  with  what  is  possible  to  attain, 
then  their  support  in  this  body  is 
going  to  run  out. 

That  may  seem  like  a  quaint  argu- 
ment to  make,  but,  very  frankly,  that 
is  where  we  are  at,  because  everybody 
on  both  sides  of  this  argument  knows 
that  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
pass. 

I  just  tell  the  Members  this:  The 
message  that  we  want  to  come  off  here 
today  is:  "Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  we 
never  again  want  to  have  the  kind  of 
briefing  thai  we  had  a  week  ago. 
where  we  got  response  after  response 
after  response  to  hardnosed  questions 
but  no  answers." 

We  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  sloppy 
thinking  that  that  briefing  demon- 
strated because  that  kind  of  sloppy 
thinking  is  what  has  led  to  the  death 
of  those  marines  in  Lebanon. 
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Now,  I  happen  to  also  understand 
why  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
have  to  stick  with  the  President.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  obligations  of  lead- 
ership are;  but  those  of  us  who  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  administration 


is  not  being  sufficiently  realistic  in  its 
policy  also  have  an  obligation  to  try  to 
send  the  strongest  signal  possible  to 
the  administration  that  they  have  to 
do  a  number  of  things,  and  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  are  the 
three  items  which  were  laid  out  in  the 
Long  amendment  before  the  point  of 
order  was  made. 

We  are  trying  to  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration, "Mr.  President,  you  have  to 
define  a  clear  and  realistic  mission  for 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon." 

We  are  trying  to  say,  "Mr.  President, 
you  have  to  establish  a  set  of  policy 
goals  in  Lebanon  that  are  realistic  and 
achie\able  and  you  ha\e  to  have  a 
clear  agenda  for  implementing  those 
goals,"  and  I  submit  right  now  that  we 
do  not  have  that. 

We  also  are  trying  to  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  spite  of  the  comments  made 
about  the  assurances  that  the  marines 
have  been  secure,  you  have  to  upgrade 
that  security." 

Does  anybody  here  really  believe 
that  unless  the  administration 
changes  its  policy  direction  that  there 
is  a  significant  chance  for  a  strong 
government  in  Lebanon,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  he  wants  to  create? 

Do  they  really  believe  that  there  is 
any  real  prospect  for  a  very  quick 
progress  in  the  overall  Middle  East  ne- 
gotiations, as  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
seemed  to  imply  in  that  briefing  with 
us  last  week? 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that 
unless  we  have  a  substantial  vote  for 
this  amendment  today,  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  be  able  to  convince 
the  Lebane.se  Government  that  they 
must  make  the  kinds  of  concessions 
necessary  about  power  sharing  if,  in 
fact,  the  conference  that  everybody  is 
talking  about  is  going  to  succeed? 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment  are 
trying  to  use  our  legitimate  differ- 
ences about  methods  to  send  the  clear- 
est possible  me.ssage  to  the  administra- 
tion to  toughen  up  its  policy,  to  tough- 
en up  its  thinking,  so  that  those  ma- 
rines are  not  going  to  be  stuck  there 
for  18  months,  as  they  are  now  under 
the  congressional  mandate  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me,  because  I 
think  he  misspoke. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
said  that  everybody  knows  that  this 
amendment  is  not  going  to  pass  the 
Hou.se.  I  think  the  gentleman  meant 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  signed  into 
law. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  We  certainly  do 
hope  that  it  will  pass  the  House. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes.  surely. 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly share  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  If  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAMILTON'  were  the  Secretary  of 
State,  if  he  were  the  National  Security 
Adviser  to  the  President.  I  would  be 
willing  to  follow  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

The  fact  is  the  statements  coming 
from  the  administration  are  not  as 
well  defined,  they  are  not  as  modest  as 
to  what  our  purposes  and  goals  are 
and  what  we  expect  to  achieve;  and 
what  I  think  is  a  danger  today  is  the 
way  they  are  escalating  the  goals  and 
the  rhetoric. 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  I  have 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  good  statement,  is  that  it  tells  us 
all  about  the  previous  amendn^ent, 
which  was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  not 
the  amendment  that  we  are  debating 
now.  The  amendment  that  we  are  de- 
bating now  does  not  do  all  the  good 
things  that  the  gentleman's  previous 
amendment  did. 

I  very  much  liked  the  gentleman's 
previous  amendment.  Much  of  it 
sounded  like  the  statement  I  released 
after  the  terrible  tragedy  that  hap- 
pended  to  our  marines  in  Lebanon. 

I.  too.  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  to  clarify  what  its  objectives 
are  in  Lebanon  and  how  the  presence 
of  the  marines  is  helping  those  objec- 
tives. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  security  of 
those  marines  has  to  be  improved. 

If  that  were  what  the  pending 
amendment  did  I  would  be  a  supporter 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment;  but 
unfortunately,  the  rules  of  the  House 
have  not  permitted  us  to  vote  on  the 
gentleman's  previous  amendment, 
which  did  that.  What  the  gentleman  is 
asking  us  to  vote  on  is,  as  the  gentle- 
man himself  has  acknowledged,  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  want  to  become 
law.  It  sets  a  relatively  imminent  date 
certain  for  withdrawal,  .something 
that  can  only  prejudice  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see 
how  I  could  vote  for  something  that  I 
do  not  want  to  become  law. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  statement  he  is 
making.  It  is  an  honest  statement  and 
I  realize  that. 

In  the  legislative  process,  though, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
Members  in  the  House,  it  cannot  be 
the  one  that  is  debated  here. 


In  the  legislative  process,  if  it  passes 
here,  it  will  go  to  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
the  Senate  because  it  does  not  have 
the  kind  of  gag  rules  that  we  do  can 
add  language  to  it.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  it  be  considered  in  the  light 
in  which  it  was  presented  here  before 
the  unfortunate  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  rely  on  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  do  the 
work  of  this  body;  .so  I  really  do  not 
see  how  I  can  support  this  amendment 
as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  been  in  this  po- 
sition. We  have  done  this  twice  within 
the  last  month  on  the  abortion  Lssue. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  way  that 
we  can  get  to  conference,  so  that  we 
can  accept  the  kind  of  conditional  lan- 
guage in  the  original  amendment,  is 
for  us  to  adopt  this  amendment.  If  we 
do  not  do  that,  there  is  no  other  mech- 
anism by  which  we  can  accomplish 
anything  on  Lebanon. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  the  problem  is  that 
there  is  today  a  conference  among  the 
warring  factions  in  Lebanon  going  on 
in  Geneva.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  text  that  the  participants 
in  that  conference  will  read  is  not 
some  other  text  that  some  other  body 
mav  produce  at  some  other  time.  It 
will  be  this  text  that  this  body  pro- 
duces this  day.  That  is  something  that 
I  cannot  support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Stratton-Long  amend- 
ment. 

The  motivations  for  this  amendment 
are  laudable.  They  certainly  are  un- 
derstandable. We  all  share  the  outrage 
and  horror  of  the  recent  terrorist 
attack  on  our  marines  in  Lebanon.  We 
all  would  love  to  have  them  back  from 
Lebanon  tomorrow.  We  share  the  grief 
of  the  families  and  hope  that  the 
wounded  will  have  a  .speedy  and  full 

recovery.  .i,    tic 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.b. 
Marines  are  performing  an  important 
mission  in  Lebanon.  Those  who  are  a 
bit  fuzzy  about  why  they  are  there 
and  want  the  administration  to  articu- 
late a  clearer  policy  mu.st  understand 
the  marines  are  not  in  Beirut  to  fight 
the  war  for  Lebanon.  Together  with 
the  French,  the  British,  and  the  Ital- 
ians the  marines  are  part  of  a  multi- 
national force  attempting  to  bring 
about  .stability  in  the  area  .so  that  a 
political  solution  can  be  obtained. 


It  is  a  difficult,  yes,  it  is  a  dangerous 
mission,  but  one  which  is  clearly  de- 
fined. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
make  the  achievement  of  that  mission 
impo.ssible.  How?  If  our  forces  have  a 
time-certain  deadline  the  Syrians  will 
simply  wait  us  out.  To  remove  the  ma- 
rines would  also  add  to  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  about  the  negotiated 
agreement  that  we  wish  will  be 
achieved  in  Geneva.  For  the  first  time 
in  40  years  the  factions  are  getting  to- 
gether. 

Will  it  be  easy?  Of  course  not.  But 
should  we  not  give  it  a  chance?  Of 
course,  we  must. 

Why  should  we  place  obstacles  in 
front  of  that  effort? 

Certainly  the  withdrawal  of  the  ma- 
rines would  lead  to  a  greater  threat  to 
the  marines,  since  they  would  be  per- 
ceived as  a  force  in  retreat. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  must  fully 
agree,  that  if  we  pull  the  marines  out 
as  is  advocated  by  this  amendment,  we 
will  be  rewarding  terrorism.  More  than 
that,  we  will  be  encouraging  terrorism. 
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God  knows  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
any  more  marines,  to  remove  them 
now  will  generate  terrorism  in  other 
areas,  not  only  in  Lebanon.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  cowards  who  use  terrorism 
will  know  that  they  can  get  away  with 
it  and  that  it  pays  off. 

We  must  not  lose  our  will.  We  must 
follow  through. 

Another  consequence  which  would 
follow  if  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed would  be  the  collapse  of  the  multi- 
national force,  since  the  other  nation- 
al contingents  in  the  force  would 
surely  follow  the  American  withdraw- 
al. 

The  collapse  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment, and  a  full-.scale  civil  war  would 
be  the  next  step  to  be  followed  by  a 
po.ssible  direct  Israeli-Syrian  confron- 
tation and  the  possibility  of  regional 

war. 

For  all  these  sound  reasons  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  urge  its  over- 
whelming defeat. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  point  has  been 
made  bv  some  of  my  colleagues  that 
needs  to  be  reiterated.  At  this  very 
moment,  the  Lebanese  Reconciliation 
Conference  is  underway  in  Geneva. 
This  is  the  fir.st  time  in  over  10  years 
that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  fac- 
tions in  Lebanon  have  met  together  to 
try  to  iron  out  their  differences.  It  will 
be  a  difficult  process,  but  everyone  can 
.see  that  this  conference  holds  out  the 
be.st  hope  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
sovereign,  democratic  Lebanon  at 
peace  within  itself  and  with  its  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Chairman,  to  pass  the  Long- 
Stratton  amendment  here  today  would 
doom  this  vital  reconciliation  process 
to  certain  failure.  It  would  send  an  un- 


mistakable signal  to  our  friends  and 
adversaries  alike.  To  our  friends  it 
would  say,  sue  for  the  best  terms  of 
surrender  you  can  get.  because  the 
United  States  will  not  back  you  up.  To 
our  adversaries  it  would  say.  demand 
the  maximum,  the  United  Slates  has 
lost  the  will  to  slop  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  withdraw  our 
marines    from    Lebanon,    the    conse- 
quences can  be  easily  foreseen.  In  very 
short   order  the  entire  multinational 
force  would  also  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non. I  don't  see  how  we  can  expect  our 
allies,  the  French,  the  British,  and  the 
Italians  to  stay  in  after  we  pull  out. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  multinational 
force,  in  turn,  would  almost  certainly 
mean  the  renewal  of  a  savage  civil  war 
in     Lebanon,     with     antigovernment 
forces  aided  and  abetted  by  Syria.  The 
goal  of  Syria,  as  always,  would  be  to 
incorporate   as   much   of   Lebanon   as 
po.ssible  into  a  greater  Syria.  At  the 
very    least,   the   Gemayel   government 
would  fall  and  be  replaced  by  a  Syrian 
puppet  government.  The  only  part  of 
Lebanon  that  would  remain  outside  of 
Syrian  domination  would  be  the  area, 
south  of  the  Awwali  River,  controlled 
by  Israel.  Is  there  anyone  who  believes 
that    such    an   outcome   would    be    in 
American  interests,  or  for  that  matter 
in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East?  Mr.  Chairman,  our  withdrawal 
would  do  serious  harm  to  the  chances 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Some  of  us  have  spoken  about  the  ir- 
reparable  damage   to   American  pres- 
tige that  would  necessarily  result  from 
such  a  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  the 
attack  on  our  forces.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  our  image  in  the  world, 
although   that    is   important.   No   one 
here  should  have  any  doubt  that  to 
pull  out  in  the  face  of  such  an  attack 
will   invite  the  same  kind  of  attacks 
again  and  again  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  we  are  also 
talking  about  our  role  as  a  peacemaker 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  years,  starling 
with  Camp  David,  it  has  been  clear  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  that 
only  the  United  States  can  help  bring 
peace    to    the    region.    It    was    Anwar 
Sadat  who  once  said  that  the  United 
States  holds  99  percent  of  the  cards  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  was  why  he 
made   the   decision   to   get   out    from 
under    Soviet    control    and    come    to 
Camp    David    to    make    peace    with 
Israel    Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  withdraw 
from  Lebanon  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  clear  to  all  the 
nations    of    the    Middle    East,    both 
friend  and  foe.  that  the  United  States 
does  not  hold  99  percent  of  the  cards 
anymore,  that  we  may  not  even  hold 
50 "percent  of  the  cards.  We  will  lose 
our    abilitv    to    bring    peace    to    the 
Middle  East  because  we  will  cease  to 
be    a    relevant    power    in    the    region. 
There   will   be   no   hope   left    for   the 
Camp  David  process. 
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Let  us  not  imagine,  therefore,  that 
what  we  do  in  Lebanon  has  no  bearing 
on  what  goes  on  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  that  if  we  fail  to  act  reso- 
lutely to  bring  peace  to  Lebanon,  we 
will  still  be  able  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
name  of  peace  in  Lebanon,  in  the 
name  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  please  vote  down 
the  Long-Stratton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  more  Members 
rising  that  wish  to  participate  in  the 
debate  than  time  will  permit. 

The  Chair  has  the  discretion  of  di- 
viding the  time  among  Members  who 
wish  to  participate  in  the  debate,  and 
the  Chair  would  also  make  a  request 
that  those  who  have  already  entered 
into  the  debate  not  seek  further  time. 

Those  Members  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  will  please  rise. 

The  Chair  will  reserve  2  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) to  conclude  the  debate. 

Members  standing  will  be  recognized 
for  1 '  -  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  'Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER). 

Mrs.  SCH^^l^l)iK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  .ini^  niment  is  one  of  the 
most  imporliiKi  •. oiis  we  will  make,  be- 
( ause  it  deals  with  the  incredible  trust 
that  the  people  have  conveyed  to  us. 

The  last  few  days  we  have  all  been 
moved  and  reminded  that  Americans 
are  willing  to  help  around  the  world, 
and  even  give  their  very  own  children 
that  others  may  live  under  democratic 
freedoms  as  we  have.  Americans  trust 
us,  elected  Members,  not  to  commit 
their  children  losely. 

We  cannot  violate  that  trust:  unless 
we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are  in  vio- 
lation of  that  trust.  We  will  forfeit  our 
oversight.  This  is  a  very  important 
challenge  facing  this  body.  It  is  easier 
to  delegate  authority  but  wrong  to  do 
it.  I  do  not  like  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure surrounding  this  amendment 
for  we  are  forced  to  confront  this  issue 
in  such  a  crude  way.  I  would  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  amendment  as  it  was 
originally  written.  For  anyone  to 
argue  this  amendment  mandates  with- 
drawal is  wrong.  We  all  know  nothing 
is  final  and  we  can  reconsider  in 
March.  That  is  the  good  part.  We 
must  stay  involved  and  be  sure  we  do 
not  violate  the  trust. 

Another  major  factor  that  we  must 
talk  about  is  we  keep  hearing  that  we 
are  in  Lebanon  because  it  is  a  moder- 
ate Arab  nation.  That  it  is,  but  it  is 
under  Christian  Phalangist  control 
and  that  is  the  problem.  We  look  like 
we  are  trying  to  impose  Christian  rule 
on  a  Arab  nation.  If  this  body  passed 
this  resolution  it  would  be  a  me.ssage 
to  our  other  Arab  allies  in  the  region, 
particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
that    the    time    has    come    that    they 


should  get  interested  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion process.  Peace  will  come  only  if 
the  reconciliation  process  works.  They 
ought  to  try  helping  us  between  now 
and  March  to  make  sure  it  works 
rather  than  stand  by  the  sidelines.  We 
cannot  do  it  alone  and  since  they  are 
Arab  nations,  live  in  the  area,  they 
could  really  help. 

The  real  question  whether  the 
United  States  with  3  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  planet  can  go  and  do 
everything  everywhere.  We  are  willing 
to  do  whatever  we  can  whenever  we 
can  but  there  is  a  limit.  Others  must 
share  or  we  will  reach  the  limit  much 
sooner. 

Those  who  mention  oil  must  know  it 
is  of  much  more  value  to  our  allies 
than  us.  They  must  help.  We  will  pull 
our  oar,  but  others  must  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Long-Stratton  amendment  to  end 
American  participation  in  the  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon. 

A  little  over  I  month  ago,  this  House 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  biparti- 
san resolution  for  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon.  The  tragic  attack  on  our  ma- 
rines must  not  end  our  efforts  for 
peace  in  Lebanon.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  the  marines  and  their  families.  But 
let  us  ask  ourselves  one  vital  question: 
Did  our  marines  sacrifice  their  lives 
only  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  anti- 
American  extremists  and  terrorists? 
The  Long-Stratton  amendment  would 
send  the  message  to  these  groups  that 
their  terrorist  efforts  were  successful. 
It  would  provide  a  victory  to  those 
who  use  and  support  the  use  of  terror- 
ism. 

Our  objectives  in  Lebanon  continue 
to  be  the  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces  for  Lebanon  and  the  support  of 
a  sovereign,  independent  Lebanon 
dedicated  to  national  unity. 

The  overriding  U.S.  interests  hang- 
ing on  the  outcome  in  Lebanon  are  the 
stability  in  the  entire  Middle  East, 
with  all  that  implies,  including  securi- 
ty for  our  ally  Israel  and  Western  oil 
supplies.  Our  interests  in  Lebanon  now 
must  also  include  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  with  the  ca- 
pability and  will  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments. 

If  we  allow  Syria  and  the  Soviets  to 
dictate  the  future  direction  of  Leba- 
non, American  strategic  interests  in 
the  region,  including  the  resources  of 
the  Pershing  Gulf  will  be  jeopardized. 

Lebanon  has  the  right  to  decide  for 
itself  how  to  achieve  its  sovereign  ob- 
jectives,   free    from   outside    pressure. 


threat,  or  blackmail.  This  di.spute 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
not  by  the  use  of  or  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism. If  our  efforts  for  peace  are 
overwhelmed  by  force  and  by  the  use 
of  terrorism,  the  role  of  United  States 
in  the  world  will  be  dramatically  weak- 
ened. 

The  continued  short-term  deploy- 
ment of  the  peacekeeping  force  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  diplomacy. 
Withdrawing  the  American  forces  be- 
cause we  are  threatened  by  terrorists 
would  have  grave  and  lasting  conse- 
quences. Those  who  condone  the  use 
of  terrorism  should  not  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  outcome  in  Lebanon. 
The  Long-Stratton  amendment  would 
undermine  the  confidence  of  our  allies 
and  alert  our  adversaries  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  defend 
American  interests  against  radical  and 
anti-American  terrorist  attacks. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you 
oppose  the  Long-Stratton  amendment. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything  and  back  in 
September  when  we  had  the  debate  on 
the  War  Powers  Act,  I  stated  that  it 
was  my  feeling  that  whatever  useful 
purpose  we  were  serving  in  Lebanon 
had  long  since  passed,  and  at  that  time 
I  truly  believed  that  we  were  better  off 
out  of  that  country  rather  than  in. 
And  one  of  the  concerns  I  had  was  just 
exactly  what  subsequently  happened 
and  that  was  that  appalling  loss  of  life 
with  the  act  committed  by  some  ter- 
rorist killing  our  marines  in  the  bar- 
racks. 

For  that  reason,  however.  It  seems  to 
me  to  take  this  kind  of  designated 
action  at  this  time  is  clearly  in  our 
worst  interest.  It  sends  the  wrong 
signal  in  my  estimate  to  terrorists, 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  Syria  and  to 
the  Soviets  and  it  sends  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  unreconciled  parties  that 
are  meeting  in  Geneva  right  now 
hopefully  to  achieve  some  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  differences  and  form  a 
united  Lebanese  Government. 
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For  tho.se  reasons.  I  urge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

If  I  have  time  remaining  I  would  like 
to  relinquish  it  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  take  his  time  now. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  in  two  different  hostile  situations 
in  the  world  right  now. 

In  Grenada  we  are  at  war.  We  have 
been  pilloried  by  our  allies  in  NATO 


and    the    Organization    of    American 
States  for  this  invasion. 

We  have  been,  in  effect,  trying  to 
overturn  a  government  and  prop  up  in 
its  place  a  new  government  that  is 
more  to  our  liking. 

In  Lebanon  we  have  moved  in  as  a 
peacekeeping  force.  We  moved  in  with 
the  support  of  our  allies— Britain. 
France,  and  Italy-nations  which  have 
castigated  us  for  our  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada. 

In  one  instance  we  are  making  war. 
In  the  other  we  are  making  peace. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  give 
a  peacemaking  opportunity  to  the 
Mideast  region,  to  allow  the  negotia- 
tions a  chance  to  work,  to  not  under- 
cut the  potential  that  we  have  over 
the  next  several  months  of  giving  the 
government  one  last,  albeit  small,  but 
still  existent  opportunity  to  make  this 
country  work. 

I  believe  that  in  Grenada  we  ought 
to  end  our  presence,  and  we  should 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that  today. 
But  in  Lebanon  we  ought  to  stay  and 
give  peace  a  chance. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  require  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Grenada  15  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that.  Since 
that  would  be  a  limiting  amendment, 
under  the  new  procedures  there  may 
be  a  motion  to  rise  before  it  may  be 
considered.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  motion  to  rise,  regardless  of 
what  position  they  may  taken  on  the 
is.sue.  I  repeat:  The  continued  presence 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada  is 
something  that  should  be  voted  on  by 
Congress,  as  the  original  invasion  was 

not. 

It  is  time  to  bring  U.S.  Forces  home 
from  Grenada.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  all  Americans  wishing  to 
leave  Grenada-about  half-have  been 
evacuated.  All  organized  resistance  to 
the  invasion  of  Grenada  has  ended. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  should 
not  be  u.sed  as  an  occupying  force  in 
Grenada.  We  should  remove  this  coun- 
try from  the  tensions  of  the  East-West 
conflict. 

Grenada  is  part  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. If  the  Grenadians  want  an 
interim  military  presence  before  elec- 
tions, that  presence  should  be  supplied 
by  fellow  British  Commonwealth 
countries. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  has  already  said 
that  a  Commonwealth  force  could  re- 
place our  forces  within  weeks.  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  have  already  offered 
to  participate  in  such  a  force,  and 
Great  Britain  has  indicated  that  it 
would  probably  take  part  as  well. 

Our  closest  allies  have  been  genuine- 
ly enraged  by  the  precipitous  nature 
of  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada. 
World  tensions  have  been  exacerbated, 
and  the  relations  among  Caribbean  na- 


tions   have    been    damaged    by    this 
action. 

The  credibility  of  the  United  States 
as  an  ally  that  will  consult  with  other 
allied  nations  in  matters  of  mutual 
concern  has  suffered  a  tremendous 
blow.  The  British  Government  has 
been  humiliated  and  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  lack  of  real  prior  consultation 
before  the  invasion  of  a  British  Com- 
monwealth nation,  an  invasion  which 
Britain  opposed. 

This  occurs  just  as  the  United  States 
is  preparing  to  deploy  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  amid  serious 
reservations  among  Europeans  about 
the  caution  and  cooperativeness  of  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  that  will  not 
act  hastily  or  unilaterally  when  Euro- 
pean security  is  at  stake. 

The  Caribbean  nations  have  been  di- 
vided by  the  invasion  of  one  of  their 

own. 

And  throughout  Latin  America,  the 
memories  of  an  era  of  American  inter- 
vention that  .some  hoped  we  had  left 
behind  us  are  being  stirred  to  life. 
Anti-Americanism  in  the  hemisphere 
has  been  given  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda victory.  The  amount  of  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  our  standing 
and  our  relations  with  our  democratic 
allies  will  become  apparent  in  days 
and  months  to  come. 

Let  our  invasion  not  become  an  occu- 
pation. Enough  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  fabric  of  international  relations, 
and  to  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world. 

Our  forces  should  come  home.  Fif- 
teen days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  will  give 
them  ample  time  to  do  so  and  for  the 
establishment  of  any  Commonwealth 
presence  that  is  required.  If  a  longer 
U.S.  presence  is  needed,  let  Congress 
authorize  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  to  oppose  a  motion  to 

rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  BOXER). 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 
thank  God  we  are  a  representative 
body  in  this  House  and  that  some  ol 
us  have  fighting  aged  children,  grand- 
children, and  brothers. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  We  have  to  put 
this  Lebanon  situation  to  a  very  seri- 
ous test  and  the  test  is  this:  Do  we 
send  our  young  men  on  a  peacekeep- 
ing mission  where  there  is  no  peace?  I 
sav  that  is  mission  impossible. 

i  want  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  support,  does  not  pre- 
clude our  Marines  from  being  sta- 
tioned offshore.  What  it  does  do  is  end 
our  ground  ba.sed  presence,  a  prudent 
and  a  sensible  move. 

Our  will  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has  never  been  questioned.  We 
can  boast  about  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords which  were  arrived  at  not  mili- 
tarily but  politically. 


This  amendment  will  get  us  back  on 
that  track,  the  diplomatic  track,  the 
political  track. 

I  hope  the  House  has  the  courage  to 
pass  this  needed  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Siljander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  what  we  need  to  assess  is  what 
price  for  freedom  are  we  willing  to 
pay,  what  price  for  freedom  in  the 
world. 

I  believe  we  are  in  a  growing  attitude 
of  what  I  would  term  a  creeping  cow- 
ardice. It  is  a  Vietnam  syndrome  that 
everything  we  look  at  in  Grenada,  in 
Central  America  now.  in  fact,  case  in 
point  Lebanon,  that  it  will  be  another 
serious  mistake  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

Maybe  because  we  are  too  comforta- 
ble as  American  citizens,  maybe  be- 
cause we  are  too  flourishing  here  that 
we  can  afford  to  have  an  isolationist 
attitude. 

But  I  would  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  our  attitude  must 
change.  We  must  assess  what  price  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  freedom  world- 
wide and  what  price  we  will  pay  for 
our  own  courage. 

Should  we  stay  in  Lebanon  forever? 
Certainly  not. 

The  peace  process  is  now  moving. 
Every  single  major  contributor  to  the 
peace  process  has  told  the  American 
Government  that  it  is  because  of  the 
multinational  force  and  that  is  why 
they  are  sitting  down  discussing  this 
very  moment  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
a  reconciliation  process  for  Lebanon. 

Is  peace  possible  in  that  country? 
From  1920  to  1958.  nearly  four  dec- 
ades  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljan- 
der) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Traxler 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  encourage  the  membership 
to  vote  for  it.  My  constituency,  that 
wonderful  Middle  Western  State  of 
Michigan,  my  constituency  strongly 
supports  this  concept  and  hopes  that 
the  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  the  time  and  for 
his  excellent  statement. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this 
amendment  is  the  date  certain.  I  agree 
with    the    gentleman    from    Indiana 
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about  that.  I  do  not  like  a  date  certain, 
and  if  we  have  one  I  wish  it  was  much 
sooner  because  for  the  last  few  days  at 
my  request  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  security  of  the  Marine  installation 
in  Beirut  for  the  last  2  days. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  found  out.  I  hear  Mem- 
bers talking  about  the  "big  picture." 
Let  us  talk  about  the  real  picture. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  affecting 
American  marines  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  in  Beirut,  let  us  look  at  what 
the  situation  is  today  and  what  it  was 
last  week. 

General  Kelley.  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  told  us  their  role  is 
not  peacekeeper.  That  is  an  exact 
quote.  Their  role  is  presence. 

General  Kelley  told  us  that  presence 
is  not  in  the  military  dictionary  and 
presence  is  not  in  the  military  manual. 
Choice.  Do  you  know  how  they 
chose  the  position  they  are  in  now  at 
the  airport?  The  general  told  us  it  was 
not  a  tactical  decision  whatsoever.  He 
has  told  us  that  they  have  a  diplomat- 
ic mission. 

He  has  told  us.  though,  that  their 
role  has  been  changing  because  while 
they  do  not  use  the  term  "combat  situ- 
ation." they  are  in  combat.  Over  a  mil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition  have  been 
fired,  and  that  is  comparable  to  a 
battle,  a  full-.scale  battle  in  World  War 
II. 
You  know  the  losses. 
You  know  aKso  of  the  jets  that  we 
have  u.sed  and  the  big  guns  we  have 
used  from  our  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. That  is  combat  and  that  is  how 
the  other  side,  the  enemy,  views  it,  as 
combat. 

Do  you  know  that  we  are  not  even 
responsible  for  the  total  security  of 
that  base?  Do  you  know  that  we  do 
not  have  the  responsibility  ol  checking 
the  vehicles  that  go  down  the  road  ad- 
jacent to  our  position?  That  is  a  Leba- 
nese responsibility. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Lebanese  do 
not  check  those  vehicles,  even  though 
there  have  been  reports  from  our  in- 
telligence of  100.  100  car  bombs  in  the 
area? 

The  general  told  us  that  there  will 
be  terrorist  acts  in  the  future,  he  is 
sure  of  it.  The  general  told  us  that  we 
cannot  stop  those  terrorist  acts. 

We  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  marines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  linchpin  of  our  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East  is  Israel.  Our 


relationship  with  that  couruiv  l.■^  un- 
cial to  our  entire  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Some  have  mistakenly 
come  to  believe  that  our  pre.sence  in 
Lebanon  helps  Israel.  In  fact,  we  are 
risking  the  needless  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can lives  while  undermining  our  abili- 
ty to  act  effectively,  diplomatically, 
and  otherwise  to  protect  Israel  and  to 
stabilize  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Our  marines  in  Lebanon  cannot  be 
an  effective  force  for  peacekeeping. 
That  is  because  the  United  States  is 
not  neutral  as  to  how  the  political  dis- 
putes in  Lebanon  are  ultimately  re- 
solved. Our  interests  in  protecting  the 
.security  of  Israel  as  well  as  advancing 
the  prospects  for  long-term  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  preclude  the  United 
States  from  advancing  itself  as  a  disin- 
terested party.  We  care  deeply  not 
only  about  whether  the  conflicts  in 
Lebanon  are  resolved,  but  also  how 
those  conflicts  are  resolved. 

As  such,  we  have  not  served  as 
peacekeepers.  Rather  we  have  been  a 
lightning  rod  for  terrorist  attack.  Our 
1.800  marines  will  not  prevent  Syrians 
or  any  other  group  in  Lebanon  from 
advancing  their  own  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  our  presence  in  Lebanon  has 
made  a  bad  situation  worse  in  terms  of 
the  violence  and  the  activities  of  the 
Syrians  since  the  peacekeeping  force 
was  installed. 

It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  return  to 
Lebanon  after  we  had  completed  the 
mission  of  overseeing  the  removal  of 
the  PLO  from  Beirut.  That  earlier 
mi.ssion  was  both  clear  and  limited.  We 
acted  to  stabilize  the  situation  in 
Beirut,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  Israel  to  enter  Beirut  to  remove 
the  PLO.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
What  is  needed  today  is  a  genuinely 
neutral  peacekeeping  force,  a  role  that 
we  cannot  serve. 

In  some  sense,  this  is  not  a  good 
time  to  .set  a  deadline  to  leave  Leba- 
non. Unfortunately,  there  is  no  good 
time  for  us  to  leave.  But  the  alterna- 
tive is  much,  much  worse.  We  must 
not  continue  a  mistaken  policy  as  jus- 
tification for  what  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

I  support  the  Long  amendment.  It 
provides  a  reasonable  time  for  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  their  de- 
ployment in  Lebanon.  The  amendment 
sets  a  deadline  of  March  1.  1984.  That 
is  a  reasonable  period  during  which 
appropriate  steps  can  be  taken  to  re- 
place American  forces  with  a  truly 
international  peacekeeping  force  com- 
posed of  neutral  nations  and.  hopeful- 
ly, supported  by  the  United  Nations. 

If  that  time  period  proves  to  be  too 
short  it  can  always  be  extended:  how- 
ever, if  the  18-month  period  previously 
enacted  continues  in  effect,  we  are 
leaving  ourselves  with  an  open-end 
commitment.  We  are  not  placing  any 
reasonable  pressure  on  the  various 
warring  groups  to  conclude  their  nego- 


tiations and  to  seek  a  truly  national 
government  representative  of  all  the 
people  of  Lebanon. 

The  deaths  of  over  200  marines  were 
a  demonstration  of  the  vulnerability 
of  our  forces.  In  part  those  deaths  can 
be  traced  to  an  administration  which 
failed  to  provide  proper  security  ar- 
rangements. But  we  cannot  really 
expect  to  protect  this  relatively  small 
force  in  a  land  that  is  torn  by  conflict 
and  civil  war.  We  should  remember 
that  the  instability  in  Lebanon  and 
the  absence  of  an  independent,  secure 
Lebanon  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Lebanon  has  been  effectively  divided 
for  more  than  a  decade  and  has  suf- 
fered from  strife  among  various  reli- 
gious groups  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time.  We  cannot  expect  the  pres- 
ence of  our  marines  to  change  that, 
and  we  should  not  needlessly  .sacrifice 
the  lives  of  our  marines  to  pursue  that 
unattainable  goal. 

The  attainable  goals  of  limiting  the 
advances  of  the  Syrians  and  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  Lebane.se  Govern 
mcnt  to  establish  a  truly  national  rep- 
resentative government  can  be 
achieved  within  the  time  frame  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  truly  neutral 
peacekeeping  forces. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  I  have  heard  this  afternoon  is  talk 
about  sending  diplomatic  signals  and 
let  diplomacy  work  and  that  we  are  en- 
couraging terrorism. 

I  submit:  What  about  the  terrorism 
that  we  are  encouraging  on  our  ma- 
rines? 

I  was  a  member  of  a  delegation  that 
weekend  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, liberals  and  conservatives,  that 
were  in  Beirut  for  8  hours  and  we  saw 
those  marines.  And  we  saw  the  lack  of 
.security. 

We  saw  that  the  fact  that  they  are 
on  low  ground  makes  them  vulnerable 
to  all  kinds  of  snipers. 

We  saw  that  the  traffic  at  the  Beirut 
Airport  makes  it  almost  impo.ssible  to 
stop  any  intruder  from  coming  in. 

We  were  told  al.so  that  our  marines 
are  new  targets  of  new  boys  in  town, 
the  Syrians  and  Palestinians. 

We  were  told  also  that  our  marines 
are  in  a  defensive  position,  peacekeep- 
ers. They  cannot  shoot. 

They  told  us  also  that  the  reason 
the  security  was  lax  was  because  at 
the  entrance  of  that  marine  guard  en- 
trance those  weapons  were  not  ready 
to  be  loaded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  Americans  have 
been  buffeted  by  the  tragic  events  in 
Lebanon  this  past  week. 

A  few  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  Committees 
stepped  behind  those  grim  headlines  2 
days  ago  to  visit  our  military  hospitals 
and  mortuaries  in  West  Germany  and 
to  inspect   the  site  of  the  barbarous 


attack    on    our    marine    positions    in 
Beirut.  . 

I  was  privileged  to  be  included  in 
that  congressional  delegation  headed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Con- 
gressman G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
and  I  offer  here  today  a  few  personal 
observations. 

In  Wiesbaden,  we  saw  through  our 
tears  row  upon  row  of  our  fallen, 
broken  soldiers.  All  of  the  230  known 
blast  victims  have  now  been  transport- 
ed to  West  Germany.  We  can  report 
that  while  the  identification  process  is 
agonizingly  slow  and  although  our  spe- 
cialists are  working  around  the  clock, 
regrettably,  it  will  not  be  for  another  2 
weeks  before  all  the  bodies  have  been 
returned  home  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
each  day. 

Additionally  and  tragically,  grim- 
faced  experts  have  warned  us  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  positively  identi- 
fy all  the  remains. 

I  believe  a  thorough  review  of  our 
entire  identification  procedures  and 
policies  conducted  by  the  appropriate 
congressional  panels  would  be  in  order 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Before  we  leii  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  on  this  somber  mi-ssion.  we  lis- 
tened to  President  Reagan's  address  to 
the  Nation  of  Friday  evening.  It  was  a 
powerful  and  impressive  performance. 
But  speeches  fade  over  time,  while 
policies  last. 

Over  200  of  our  American  .sons  have 
been  killed  in  a  terrorist  attack  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home.  We  grieve 
as  one  Nation  for  the  families  of  those 
who  have  been  murdered,  and  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  redouble  our  re- 
solve to  protect  their  brothers  who 
remain. 

Our  principal  concern  must  now  be 
to  protect  those  young  Americans  in 
Beirut  from  any  needless  ri.sk.  Never. 
ever,  should   we   ask  any   marines  to 
serve   in   any   part   of   the   globe,    for 
whatever  policy   or  purpose,   without 
first  taking  every  conceivable  step  to 
insure  their  safety  from  needless  risks. 
Time  after  time,  the  Congress  was 
assured  bv  our  top  military  officials 
that     our     marines     in     Beirut     were 
secure.  Yet  there  were  no  roadblocks, 
nor  ditches  that  might  have  deterred 
this     trucked-in.     5,000-pound     Pearl 
Harbor   from   crashing   into   our   bar- 
racks. Under  express  orders,  our  sen- 
tries's    guns    were    unloaded.    Marines 
told  me  in  Beirut  there  were  ample 
numbers  of  tar-filled  drums  available 
as     barricades,     but     they     remained 
unused    because     "they    were    pretty 
heavv  to  move." 

It  will  be  a  sad  but  neces.sary  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  catastrophic  breakdown 
in  security  in  Beirut.  Let  us  not  seek 
scapegoats-for  that  will  serve  little 
purpose.  But  let  us  resolve  to  never  let 
anything  like  this  happen  again. 


Last  April,  our  Embassy  in  Beirut 
was  destroyed  in  another  terrorist 
attack  by  a  car  bomb.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  following  that 
attack  more  effective  security  steps 
were  taken  to  protect  our  diplomatic 
pensonnel  than  our  marines.  Both,  of 
course,  warrant  the  maximum  protec- 
tion that  can  be  provided. 

But  there  is  still  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. General  Kelley  predicts  our  ma- 
rines will  again  be  terrorist  targets  in 
the  days  ahead.  Our  combat  forces  are 
literally  sitting  in  the  bulls-eye  in  a 
highly  vulnerable,  highly  exposed  po- 
sition next  to  the  Beirut  Airport.  If  we 
are  unable  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
our  marines  in  that  2'2-square-mile  po- 
sition, then  they  should  be  stationed 
on  our  fleet  offshore  and  transported 
back  to  Beirut  as  the  situation  war- 
rants. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  talks  currently 
underway  in  Geneva  make  meaningful 
progress.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  press  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment the  first  priority.  At  this  time.  I 
do  not  advocate  that  our  marines  get 
out  of  Lebanon  lock,  slock,  and  barrel. 
But  if  those  talks  in  Geneva  fail,  then 
we  may  have  to  recognize  that  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  this  age-old  war  is 
simply  not  possible  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  no  peace  to  keep  and 
there  will  only  be  more  lives  to  lose. 
Then  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  not 
only  to  reassess  our  policy  in  Lebanon, 
but  our  role  there  as  well. 

That  role  and  that  policy  will  be  the 
subject    of    intense    debate    here    in 
Washington  and  throughout  our  land 
in  future  days.  My  own  constituents  in 
New  Mexico  are  still  sorting  through 
these  dreadful  events  in  an  effort  to 
come    to    grips    on    what    the    proper 
course  is  for  our  Nation  to  follow.  The 
Lebanese   Amba.s.sador  to   the   United 
States  will  be  traveling  to  Santa  Fe 
next   weekend  to  lend  his  perspective 
in  an  open  town  meeting  on  Lebanon. 
The  debate  will  echo  across  America. 
And    I    would    remind    my    colleagues 
that  examination,  or  even  criticism,  of 
our  public  policy  does  not  weaken  the 
Nation:  rather,  it  serves  to  refine,  cor- 
rect,   and    strengthen    our    national 
course.  If  the  policy  is  sound,  it  will 
become  better  understood  and.  there- 
fore, more  effective  under  the  search- 
light   of    honest    debate:    if    it    is   not 
sound,  then  it  can  best  be  remedied  by 
constructive    examination    and    frank 
discussion. 

So  let  this  great  debate  continue— 
our  soldiers  and  our  country  will  be 
.safer. 

For  only  with  the  support  of  an  in- 
formed citizenry  can  we  restore  a  truer 
sense  of  our  purpose  and  a  .sounder 
policy,  so  that  we  can  become  the 
great  and  good  land  we  can  be  when 
we  are  faithful  to  the  ideals  that  gave 
us  birth. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from    Louisiana 

(Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
minute  and  a  half  is  just  not  enough 
time  to  say  what  is  on  my  mind  and 
what  I  have  tried  to  say  for  weeks.  But 
let  me  respond  to  a  point  made  earlier 
in  the  House. 

It  has  been  said  let  us  not  hand  vic- 
tory to  the  terrorists,  as  if  somehow 
changing  our  policy  in  and  around 
Beirut  with  these  1.600  or  1,800  ma- 
rines would  hand  a  victory  to  the  ter- 
rorists. 

Do  vou  think  we  would  frighten  the 
terrorists  if  we  stay?  Frankly,  we 
would  frighten  them  more  if  we  left. 

If  you  were  a  terrorist  in  Beirut, 
what Would  you  like  to  see  next  week., 
next  month,  next  year? 
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I  say  that  you  would  like  to  see  1,605 
men  (du  11  acres  in  an  indefensible  po- 
sition. That  is  what  you  would  want  to 
see  if  you  were  a  terrorist. 

The  marines  are  a  target  for  the  ter- 
rorists. That's  why  we  either  ought  to 
defend  and  protect  the  marines  or  get 
them  out  of  Beirut.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  does.  Support 
Long-Stratton  as  a  first  step  toward  a 
Middle-East  policy  that  makes  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Berman). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Long  amendment. 

The  bloody  massacre  of  more  than 
200  U.S  marines  was  a  tragedy  for  our 
entire  Nation.  Sadly,  this  tragedy  re- 
minds us  that  our  .soldiers  are  now  vic- 
tims of  a  war  and  not  preservers  of  a 
peace.  There  can  be  no  mistake:  Our 
marines  are  in  a  war  zone. 

The  barbaric  suicide  mission  under- 
taken last  week  highlights  both  the 
explosive  nature  of  conditions  in  Leba- 
non and  the  incoherence  of  the  admin- 
istration's current  approach  to  the  war 
in  Lebanon.  Many  U.S.  citizens  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
concerned  for  months  about  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  mission  for  the  ma- 
rines who  are  stationed  in  that  coun- 
try. These  marines  cannot  preserve  a 
peace  which  does  not  exist,  and  they 
cannot  facilitate  a  withdrawal  which 
nobody  now  plans. 

As  my  local  paper,  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, has  said,  the  marines  in  Lebanon 
are  honorable  men.  and  U.S.  policy  in 
Lebanon    does    not    do    tho.se    soldiers 

justice. 

The  admini.stration  must  provide  co- 
herent and  achievable  goals  for  U.S. 

forces  in  Lebanon.  And  we  must  gain  a 
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reasonable  idea  about  what  pursuing 
those  goals  will  entail. 

I  voted  against  the  resolution  which 
sanctioned  the  aimless  deployment  of 
the  marines  to  Lebanon  for  1 '  -i  years 
because  no  such  provision  had  been  of- 
fered. 

We  cannot  afford  to  deploy  our  sol- 
diers without  a  clear  and  achievable 
mission  for  those  forces.  We  cannot 
afford  that  form  of  negligence,  be- 
cause the  price  of  negligence  has  been 
senseless  death. 

When  U.S.  soldiers  risk  and  lose 
lives,  we  should  ha\e  a  very,  very  clear 
idea  about  what  those  soldiers  are 
fighting  for.  That  is  the  simple  and 
supportable  principle  which  lies 
behind  the  Long  amendment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
setting  a  date  certain  only  a  few 
months  from  now  for  the  marines  to 
leave  Lebanon. 

Once  we  set  that  date,  negotiations 
are  doomed.  The  factions  know  we  are 
getting  out.  They  can  afford  to  sit 
tight  and  wait. 

It  would  be  better  to  pull  the  ma- 
rines out  tomorrow  than  to  set  an 
early  date  certain  for  withdrawal.  But 
let  us  understand  what  that  means.  It 
means  that  terrorist  attacks  have  ac- 
complished their  purpose.  It  means  w<> 
increase  the  potential  for  an  Israeli/ 
Syrian  conflict  and,  therefore,  en- 
hance the  possibility  for  United 
States-Soviet  conflict.  Beirut  will 
again  be  open  to  the  PLO  and  other 
forces  still  committed  to  destroying 
Israel. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  would  deny 
that  the  security  of  the  marines  has  to 
be  foremost  in  our  considerations.  In- 
telligence failures  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate protection  must  be  addressed. 
The  marine  security  arrangements 
have  to  be  improved  and  improved 
quickly. 

But.  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  for 
peace  in  Lebanon,  Congress  cannot 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

A  far  more  responsible  role  for  Con- 
gress is  to  review  the  negotiating 
record  and  help  develop  a  more  effec- 
tive strategy  to  achieve  peace. 

Peace  in  Lebanon  is  worth  a  serious 
American  effort.  For  years,  chaos  in 
Lebanon  has  fueled  broader  conflicts. 
There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  if  there  is  no  peace  in  Lebanon. 

The  administration's  efforts  toward 
peace  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East 
have  been  woefully  inadequate. 

The  administration  pressed  Israel  to 
agree  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  but 
did  not  apply  simultaneous  pressure 
for  Syrian  withdrawal. 

Now,  it  seems  the  administration  is 
afraid  to  press  Arab  nations  to  urge 
Syria  to  withdraw. 


The  administration  too  often  public- 
ly backs  one  faction  in  Lebanon 
against  the  others,  when  the  United 
States  should  pre.ss  all  factions  equally 
to  reconcile  their  differences. 

We  in  Congress  must  give  our  best 
effort  to  help  formulate  a  negotiating 
strategy  that  will  succeed.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  receptive,  if  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  efforts  do  not  improve, 
then  Congress  should  withdraw  the 
marines. 

But  congressional  responsibility  in 
foreign  policy  means  more  than  veto- 
ing policies  that  are  in  trouble.  It  re- 
quires that  Congress  first  formulate 
policies  that  have  the  best  po.ssible 
chance  for  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BoNiOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  Congress  to  share  in 
the  decision  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  in  the  multilateral 
force  in  Lebanon,  and  in  the  broader 
formulation  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region.  And  we  are  all  shocked,  out- 
raged, and  grieved  by  the  terrorist 
bombing  in  Beirut  and  the  loss  of  so 
many  American  lives.  This  is  a  time  of 
deep  soul  searching  for  all  Americans. 

Yet  what  will  we  solve  by  enacting 
the  Long-Stratton  amendment? 

What  will  this  amendment  contrib- 
ute to  the  security  and  stability  of 
Lebanon?  The  amendment  implies 
that  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  has 
not  added  to  the  diplomatic  process, 
yet  in  the  month  since  we  pa.ssed  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  negotiations 
have  begun.  Negotiations  are  now  just 
2  days  old.  Can  anyone  responsibly  de- 
clare them  a  failure  already? 

If  we  pass  the  Long-Stratton  amend- 
ment we  shall  surely  undermine  our 
own  influence  in  Geneva,  and  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  entire  effort. 
It  is  still  the  case  that  U.S.  guarantees 
are  the  most  important  factor  that  can 
force  the  necessary  concessions  from 
all  sides,  especially  from  the  Gemayal 
government,  to  pro\ide  a  workable 
basis  for  the  future  of  Lebanon. 

What  signal  will  we  send  the  world? 
To  adopt  the  Long-Stratton  amend- 
ment will  indicate  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Middle  East  is  ephemeral, 
and  that  we  honor  it  only  when  it  is 
relatively  cost  free.  It  will  indicate 
that  we  are  not  bound  by  our  interna- 
tional commitments,  by  our  long-term 
policy  goals,  or  by  the  promi.se  of  di- 
plomacy, but  that  we  bend  to  the 
whims  of  terrorists. 

What  will  this  amendment  do  for 
the  security  of  our  marines?  If  we  de- 
termine here  today  that  they  must  be 
withdrawn  by  ne.\t  March,  what  does 
that  do  for  their  security  tomorrow, 
next  week,  or  even  next  February?  We 
all  recognize  that  there  are  serious  se- 
curity problems  in  protecting  our  con- 
tingent of  the  multinational  force,  and 


are  concerned,  that  effective  measures 
have  not  been  taken  up  to  this  time. 
Yet  this  amendment  not  not  solve 
those  problems.  Nor  does  it  address 
the  problem  of  how  to  find  alternative 
modes  of  guaranteeing  the  peace,  in- 
stead it  undercut  our  own  leverage  in 
the  peacemaking  process. 

What  will  this  amendment  do  for 
Congress  role  in  our  Middle  East 
policy?  Congress  may  at  some  point 
decide  that  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  is  not  working.  That  decision 
should  not  be  made  precipitously  or  in 
the  heat  of  emotion.  If  we  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible actors  in  foreign  policy.  Con- 
gress must  be  able  to  keep  its  eye  on 
the  long-term  effects  of  our  policy, 
and  we  must  have  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  shape  the  direction  of  that 
policy.  When  it  has  been  truly  proven 
that  our  policy  has  failed,  then  that  is 
the  time  for  action. 

We  have  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  recent  events  in  Lebanon, 
and  about  the  direction  of  U.S.  policy. 
The  Long-Stratton  amendment  an- 
swers none  of  these.  Instead  it  sets  a 
precipitous  and  rigid  deadline  on  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  peacekeeping 
force;  it  will  show  that  we  are  swayed 
by  the  tragedies  of  the  moment  rather 
than  the  strength  of  our  judgment 
and  our  policy  commitments. 

(By  unanimous  request.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan  yielded  the  balance  of  his 
time  to  Mr.  Solarz. ) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
clearly  have  an  interest  in  a  political 
.settlement  in  Lebanon  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  emergency  of  a  viable,  cen- 
tral government  and  eventual  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  that 
country.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set- 
tlement, fighting  in  Lebanon  will  not 
only  continue  but  intensify  and  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  larger  conflict  in  the 
region  which  could  have  incalculable 
consequences  for  all  of  us. 

To  be  sure  the  prospects  for  such  a 
.settlement  are  not  good,  but  neither 
are  they  nonexistent.  For  the  first 
time  in  almost  a  decade  representa- 
tives of  all  the  forces  and  factions  in 
Lebanon  are  now  sitting  down  at  the 
negotiating  table  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. Of  all  of  the  forces  and  fac- 
tions, whatever  their  disagreements, 
can  agree  on  the  fact  that  they  want  a 
united  Lebanon  rather  than  a  parti- 
tioned Lebanon. 

In  a  similar  sense,  none  of  the  forces 
and  factions  in  Lebanon  want  a  Leba- 
non dominated  by  foreign  powers.  An- 
other encouraging  indication  is  the 
extent  to  which  all  of  the  forces  and 
factions  are  now  suffering  from  a 
sense  of  exhaustion. 

After  8  years  and  the  loss  of  125.000 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
bloody  civil  wars  in  history,  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  this  is  their 
last  opportunity  to  put  all  the  pieces 
together  and  if  they  cannot  reach  an 


agreement  there  will  be  no  future  al 
all  for  their  country. 

Last,  over  the  course  of  the  last  few- 
months,  the  Lebanese  Army,  itself, 
has  emerged  as  a  relatively  effective 
force.  It  has  held  together  and  it  holds 
the  promise  of  being  able  to  establish 
eventually  security  throughout  the 
country. 

Yet  if  we  withdraw  the  marines  now 
it  would  constitute  a  political  and  psy- 
chological body  blow  to  the  central 
government  in  that  country,  which 
would  undoubtedly  collapse  and.  with 
it.  would  collapse  whatever  chances 
there  may  be  of  achieving  a  political 
settlement  in  that  country. 

There  are,  to  be  .sure,  circumstances 
under  which  we  should  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  marines.  After  current 
negotiations  are  still  born,  after  cen- 
tral government  collapses,  after  Leba- 
nese Army  disintegrates,  if  civil  war 
envelopes  the  nation,  under  any  or  all 
of  these  circumstances  we  should  be 
willing  to  leave. 

But  if  we  go  now.  while  the  negotia- 
tions have  just  gotten  underway,  they 
will  undoubtedly  collapse.  The 
chances  for  a  political  settlement  will 
collapse.  A  larger  conflict  is  likely  to 
ensue.  And  we  would  be  doing  a  funda- 
mental disservice  to  larger  American 
interests  in  the  region. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Stratton- 
Obcy-Long  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
loose  talk  on  the  House  floor  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  a  cut-and-run 
amendment.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
not  the  ca.se.  that  if  you  are  for  either 
unmediate  withdrawal  or  a  negotiated 
settlement  over  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  you  can  be  very  much  for  the 
St  rat  ton-Long-Obey  amendment. 

As  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan  started 
to  elaborate,  the  Marine  Comman- 
dant's statements  this  week  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  were 
enlightening. 

There  was  much  talk  as  to  whether 
a  disaster  of  the  sort  that  we  saw  last 
week  was  foreseeable  or  not.  We  all 
know  when  we  voted  on  that  18-month 
amendment  that  this  was  more  than 
eminently  foreseeable. 

So  I  .say,  if  you  listen  to  the  real  con- 
cern of  people  of  your  districts,  you 
will  vote  to  wind  up  what  could  be  an 
even  more  grisly  thing. 

As  the  Marine  Commandant,  Gener- 
al Kelly,  pointed  out,  this  thing  could 
go  on.  Another  disaster  could  happen 
at  any  time.  He  could  make  no  strong 
assertions  or  pledges  about  ongoing 
adequacy  of  Marine  security  to  pre- 
vent future  disaster.  Our  marines  are 
in  a  mo.st  untenable  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin). 


Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
vield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Long 
amendment  which  will  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  Marine  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon  after  March 
1.  1984. 

We  are  not  assembled  here  today, 
less  than  2  weeks  after  America  lost 
230  marines  in  Beirut,  to  debate  the 
events  of  that  tragic  Sunday  morning 
on  October  23.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened—230  brave  Americans  died  for 
their  country.  Those  men  knew  they 
were  in  danger.  They  had  seen  their 
fellow  marines  killed  by  sniper  fire. 
They  knew  they  were  in  a  city  filled 
with  religious  and  political  fanatics. 
Our  men  were  carrying  out  their 
orders:  they  were  doing  their  job.  Now 
they  are  heroes. 

Our  debate  today  focuses  on  several 
issues  concerning  Lebanon:  The  ad- 
ministration's apparently  rudderless 
foreign  policy  in  Lebanon:  the  political 
symbolism  in  basing  our  Marines  al 
Beirut  airport  instead  of  at  a  more 
strategic  location:  and  what  we  feel 
the  President  should  do  in  light  of 
recent  tragic  turn  of  events  in  Beirut. 
Important  questions  remain  unan- 
swered: Why  has  the  United  States 
not  spelled  out  its  policy  goals  for  our 
mission  in  Lebanon?  Why  was  there 
inadequate  .security  at  the  airport,  and 
what  immediate  steps  are  going  to  be 
taken  to  protect  our  marines  from 
future  attacks? 

In  short,  today  we  are  debating  an 
important  component  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
debate  we  should,  we  all  sincerely 
differ  on  the  amendment  before  us. 
and  I  know  my  colleagues  have  strong, 
sincere  feelings  about  Lebanon.  We 
face  a  difficult  choice,  one  in  which  I 
know  carries  with  it  the  weight  of 
emotion  we  have  all  felt  over  the  past 
10  days. 

As  free  men  and  women  we  can 
differ  with  each  other,  and  that  is  our 
strength.  As  free  men  and  women  our 
conviction  gives  us  courage.  As  free 
men  and  women  we  differ  with  words, 
not  guns;  we  differ  with  ideas,  not 
human  lives.  The  people  of  Beirut  do 
not  have  that  luxury. 

I  differ  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  this  issue.  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  placem.ent  of  our  troops 
in  Lebanon,  and  I  fully  support  the 
passage  of  the  Long  amendment, 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, like  everyone  else  in  this  seat  of 
government,  I  have  grieved  these  last 
10  days  for  the  230  young  men  of  our 
country  who  were  murdered  in  Beirut 
and  f<3r  their  mothers  and  fathers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  the  deep 
wounds  of  loss  of  a  loved  one.  For  each 


and  everyone  of  these  people,  whether 
for  the  dead  or  their  families  there  is 
no  adequate  memorial.  The  best  that 
we  can  do  today,  as  we  approach  the 
aftermath  of  10  days  ago  and  decide 
on  the  next  steps  in  Lebanon,  is  to 
search  honestly  our  own  judgments 
and  our  own  conscience. 

It  must  be  understood  that  votes 
today  against  the  Long-Stratton 
amendment  are  not  voles  for  the 
status  quo  on  security  for  our  troops 
in  Lebanon.  In  my  judgment,  there 
was  a  tragic  major  failure  in  security 
arrangements  in  Beirut,  especially  in 
view  of  the  previous  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassy.  More  effective  se- 
curity must  be  undertaken  immediate- 
ly. Since  this  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose an  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  all  of  us.  proponents  or  oppo- 
nents, have  an  equal  stake  in  insisting 
on  more  effective  action  on  security  in 
Beirut. 

Shortly  before  the  suicide  bombing 
of  the  American  installation,  a  cease- 
fire had  been  reach  in  Lebanon.  It 
more  or  less  was  holding  at  the  time  of 
the  horrible  event  of  Sunday.  October 
23.  It  provides  a  backdrop,  even  with 
the  violations,  against  which  negotia- 
tions have  begun  in  Geneva  among  the 
key  Lebanese  factions  in  their  bitter 
war. 

All  but  cogenital  optimists  acknowl- 
edge the  immense  difficulties  facing 
these  negotiations.  The  odds  remain 
against  their  success.  When  I  voted  for 
the  original  war  powers  resolution  in 
Lebanon.  I  underlined  how  difficult 
were  the  odds  relating  to  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Lebanon. 

If  one  can  be  ab.solutely  certain  that 
the  talks  in  Geneva  are  doomed  to 
failure  today,  tomorrow,  and  in  the 
immediate  future,  then  this  amend- 
ment probably  should  pass.  But  when 
stakes  are  high,  acting  on  long  odds 
seems  better  than  forsaking  them. 
Whatever  prospects  exist  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  pulling  together 
Lebanon  and  avoiding  any  further 
plunge  into  a  bloodbath,  they  hang  by 
the  slender  thread  of  the  present  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva. 

While  it  is  not  certain  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  multinational  force  was  a 
major  factor  leading  to  the  negotia- 
tions, it  may  have  been  an  important 
ingredient.  It  simply  does  not  seem 
prudent  to  disturb  the  fragile  state  of 
affairs  in  Lebanon  at  this  very 
moment  of  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

I  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
President  regarding  security  of  our 
troops  and  other  issues  relating  to  our 
present  in  Lebanon.  But  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  the  wrong  message  to 
Geneva.  In  the  discussions  of  the  dire 
dilemma  in  Lebanon,  there  have  been 
various  references  to  Vietnam.  We 
must  avoid  another  Vietnam— at  all 
costs.  Vietnam  demonstrated  poign- 
antly  that    the   American   people   will 
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not  submissively  stand  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  their  loved  ones  and  be  as- 
suaged simply  by  leadership  provoking 
words  of  patriotism.  Instead,  we 
learned  that  a  Presidency  is  in  jeop- 
ardy if  it  perseveres  in  misguided  or 
ineffective  policies  while  Americans 
are  dying.  With  our  national  elections 
now  on  the  horizon,  there  is  a  built-in. 
implicit,  and  pressing  deadline  for  our 
policies  vis-a-vis  Lebanon  to  see 
progress,  or  they  will  be  altered,  one 
way  or  another.  The  deadline  put 
forth  in  this  amendment  at  this  time 
is  not.  on  balance,  a  wise  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  COURTER). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposjM   ?.  ti  the  amendment. 

Mr.  con;!!!  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  this  amtndment  for  two  basic 
reasons.  First  of  all.  I  think  the  timing 
is  ab.solutely  abominable.  It  has  been 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  warring  parties  in  Lebanon 
are  sitting  down  at  the  table  of  peace. 

To  give  that  type  of  message  now 
would  be  absolutely  deplorable. 

Second,  and  I  think  most  important, 
people  assume  that  taking  our  troops 
out  of  Lebanon  is  without  risks.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  when  we 
leave  Lebanon.  Israel  is  going  to  go 
away.  If  we  leave  Lebanon  our  nation 
al  interests,  and  everybody  in  this 
room  says  we  have  significant  national 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  pulled  out  with  the 
troops.  The  problems  in  Lebanon  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  pulling  out 
our  troops.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
difficult  decision.  For  us  now  to 
change  courses  would  be  absolutely 
wrong,  the  wrong  signal  to  everybody. 
If  we  pull  out  the  multinational  force 
will  go  down  the  drain,  the  govern- 
ment in  Lebanon  will  go  down  the 
drain,  Gemayel's  government  will  go 
down  the  drain.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  probably 
giving  another  influence  and  step-hold 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  You  cannot  do 
that  at  the  present  time. 

Please,  it  is  important.  I  believe,  to 
vole  no  on  this  amendment.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult decision  and  a  difficult  vote,  but 
I  believe  it  is  absolutely  the  proper 
one. 

(By  unanimous  request.  Mr.  Sabo 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Obey.) 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  overblown  rhetoric  this 
afternoon.  The  fact  is  1.800  marines 
are  not  going  to  stop  Syria:  1.800  ma- 
rines are  not  going  to  save  Lebanon; 
1.800  marines  are  not  going  to  assure 
the  succe.ss  of  the  peace  conference. 
American     political     and     diplomatic 


leadership  might,  clear  achievable 
goals  might,  a  specific  plan  to  reach 
those  goals  just  might. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  other 
point.  Do  not  cry  about  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  now  has  a  date  cer- 
tain. For  the  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment to  do  that  is  like  a  child  shooting 
his  parents  and  then  asking  for  sym- 
pathy because  he  is  an  orphan. 

If  this  amendment  has  a  date  certain 
it  is  because  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  knocked  out  the  original 
amendment  procedurally  and  they 
know  full  well  that  if  this  amendment 
passes  as  is  right  now.  in  conference 
we  would  accept  the  modifications  to 
eliminate  that  date  certain,  unless  the 
administration  does  not  change  policy. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
achieve  a  change  of  policy  so  that  the 
presence  of  tho.se  marines  in  Lebanon 
in  the  end  will  lead  to  some  reasonable 
purpose. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  yielded  his  time  to 
Mr.  Michel.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  be  brief  because  we  all  know 
the  arguments. 

In  my  view  the  best  argument 
against  this  amendment  are  the  U.S. 
Marines. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  of  them 
died  in  the  terrorist  attack.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
their  fellow  marines  that  if  the  victims 
of  the  terrorist  attack  were  alive 
today,  they  would  never  want  the  ma- 
rines out  of  Lebanon  until  their  mis- 
sion is  accomplished. 

We  do  not  have  to  praise  them. 
What  they  have  done,  just  by  faithful- 
ly doing  their  duty,  is  beyond  our 
power  to  praise. 

All  they  ask  is  that  they  be  allowed 
to  do  the  job  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  has  asked  them  to  do. 

And  that  is  what  we  should  allow 
them  to  do. 

This  issue  is  now  between  the  ma- 
rines and  those  who  would  drive  them 
out  by  terror. 

Nobody  has  ever  done  it  to  our  ma- 
rines before.  And  we  should  not  let  it 
happen  now. 

We  owe  that  much  to  them. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration,  the 
outrage,  and  the  .sadness  that  moti- 
vates our  Members  supporting  this 
move.  This  is  a  bitter  cup  our  Nation  is 
forced  to  drink  from. 

But  if  the  hearts  of  our  marines 
cannot  be  broken,  should  we  not  take 
a  lesson  from  them? 

If  out  of  the  ashes  and  rubble  of 
that  terrorist  attack,  the  marines  have 
vowed  to  do  their  duty,  should  we  not 
say  to  them:  "In  your  pain  we  grieve 
with  you.  in  your  sense  of  duty  we  sup 
port  you?" 


That  is  what  we  owe  to  the  marines, 
living  and  dead.  To  do  any  ting  else  to 
say  that  the  terrorists  of  the  world 
can  dictate  our  policies  is  the  worst 
thing  we  can  do. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  before  you  and 
say:  I  know  that  I  am  absolutely  right, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

But  that  is  not  true.  There  are 
doubts.  There  are  questions.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  when  doubts  and  questions 
arise  that  courage,  leadership  and  a 
call  to  duty  remind  us  that  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  certainty  in  foreign 
policy. 

We  do  the  best  we  can  on  the  facts 
as  we  see  them. 

To  those  who  do  not  see  the  facts  as 
I  do.  all  I  can  say  is:  I  understand.  I 
am  filled  with  the  same  sense  of  out- 
rage. I  share  your  emotion— but  I  do 
not  share  your  answer. 

But  to  those  who  see  this  issue,  as  I 
do.  as  one  in  which  the  marines,  living 
and  dead,  have  shown  us  by  example 
how  to  act.  I  say: 

Vote  down  this  amendment.  Its  mo- 
tivations are  understandable  but  its  re- 
sults will  not  honor  tho.se  who  have 
died  or  those  who  live  to  carry  out  the 
duty  assigned  to  their  fallen  comrades. 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
reasons  fully  explained  in  this  Mem- 
bers dissenting  views  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report  on 
the  resolution  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  deployment  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Lebanon  for  an  18-month 
period  (H.J.  Res.  364).  and  as  further 
explained  by  this  Member's  floor 
statement  on  the  same  resolution,  this 
Member  believes  that  the  key  stated 
objective  for  the  deployment  of  our 
forces  in  Lebanon  is  unachievable. 
Therefore,  if  the  geopolitical  context 
or  objectives  are  not  appropriately 
changed,  this  Member  believes  our  ma- 
rines should  be  withdrawn  from  their 
current  disposition,  although  not  pre- 
cipitously or  unilaterally. 

Even  so,  the  Long  amendment 
should  be  opposed  and  this  Member 
does  oppo.se  it.  Setting  a  specific  with- 
drawal date  by  cutting  off  funds,  espe- 
cially one  as  close  as  March  31.  1984. 
will  only  serve  to  encourage  forces  in- 
imical to  our  interests  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  hostile  actions  again.st  the 
multinational  force  and  put  our  forces 
in  still  greater  danger. 

The  objectives  of  the  proposed 
Stratton-Long-Obey  amendment, 

which  is  parliamentarily  nongermane. 
arc  certainly  commendable  and  would 
be  strongly  supported  by  this  Member 
if  or  when  that  opportunity  is  provid- 
ed. Attaching  a  March  1.  1984.  dead- 
line on  such  a  submission  of  findings 
or  objectives  still  is  undesirable  in  that 
it  will  increase  the  level  of  hostilities 
to  which  our  military  personnel  are 
subject  ed.« 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the   rules  of   the   House   have   forced 


many  Members,  like  myself,  to  take  a 
position  on  our  forces  in  Lebanon  that 
neither  reflects  fully  our  views,  nor  ex- 
presses the  direction  in  which  we 
would  like  to  see  American  military 
policy  there  go.  Because  the  House 
has  ruled  out  of  order  an  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
which  calls  for  a  reevaluation  of  our 
policy  in  Lebanon,  we  are  forced  to 
vote  "yes"  or  "no"  to  cut  off  all  funds 
for  our  forces  in  Lebanon  on  March  1. 
1984.  Reluctantly.  I  must  vote  "no.  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  today  for  an  amendment  which 
would  terminate  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  on  March  1.  1984.  if 
the  following  preconditions  were  not 
met.  Prior  to  March  1.  Congress  would 
have  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  which 
would.  First,  certify  that  the  President 
has  defined  a  clear  and  realistic  mis- 
sion for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  Lebanon:  second,  that  the 
President  has  e.stablished  a  set  of 
policy  goals  in  Lebanon  that  are 
achievable  and  has  a  clear  agenda  for 
reaching  those  goals:  and  third,  that 
security  arrangements  for  U.S.  forces 
in  the  area  have  been  upgraded  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

These  conditions  are  essential  in  the 
continuing  congressional  examination 
of  our  Lebanese  policy.  The  action 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  lake 
today,  a  full,  irrevocable  cutoff  of  our 
militarv  support  for  the  peace  process 
in  Lebanon  is  simply  too  inflexible. 
Negotiations  in  Lebanon  are  finally 
beginning.  We  cannot  know  their  out- 
come yet.  The  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  Lebanon  have  helped  bring 
about  these  negotiations,  and  to 
change  tho.se  conditions,  or  to  make  a 
unilateral  gesture  such  as  setting  a 
specific  dale  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  would  give  impetus  to  the  very 
forces  we  are  trying  to  moderate  in 
the  Lebanese  crisis.  The  inflexibility 
of  this  amendment  makes  it  one  I 
cannot  .support. 

I  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
portive of  the  President  in  Lebanon.  1 
voted  for  the  compromise  resolution  to 
allow  the  marines  to  remain  in  Leba- 
non for  18  months.  Yet  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  weeks  have  brought 
home  how  great  the  need  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  policy  in  Lebanon  is. 
The  status  quo  is  not  acceptable.  We 
must,  in  this  body,  weigh  our  interna- 
tional commitments  in  the  light  of  our 
responsibilities  to  our  troops.  Our 
commitment  to  our  allies  cannot  out- 
weigh our  commitment  to  the  lives  of 
our  young  men. 

I  received,  earlier  this  week,  a  letter 
of  sympathy,  and  thanks,  from  the 
Lebanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Abdallah  Bouhabib.  In  his 
letter,  the  Amba.ssador  offered  an  as- 
sessment of  Americas  role  in  the 
cease-fire  now  holding  in  Lebanon.  He 
said,  and  I  quote: 


The.se  American  servicemen  have  provided 
.stabilitv  to  our  country's  democratic  institu- 
tions and  security  to  the  Lebanese  .  .  .  their 
support  was  crucial  in  securing  the  recent 
cease-fire  agreement.  They  have  restrained 
foreign  forces  that  occupy  our  country  and 
the  militias  that  rely  on  these  forces.  Their 
presence  in  Lebanon  itself  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  American  support.  .  .  .  Ulti- 
mately, for  democratic  principles  and  for  a 
return  to  peace  and  freedom  ...  in  helping 
bring  about  the  cease-fire,  the  American 
presence  also  opened  the  door  to  a  confer- 
ence on  national  reconcilliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  important 
achievements,  ones  which.  I  believe, 
we  have  truly  helped  to  bring  about. 
But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  over- 
whelm the  fact  that  policy  objectives, 
no  matter  how  important  or  worth- 
while, must  be  seen  in  the  costs  they 
inflict  on  the  Nation.  We  must  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  reduce  those  costs. 
I  "believe,  in  light  of  the  bombing 
which  claimed  over  200  American 
lives,  that  we  are  failing  in  this  task. 
This  is  inexcuseable. 

As  our  commitments  in  Lebanon 
have  dragged  on  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
few  months  to  more  than  a  year,  the 
mission  which  .sent  our  troops  to  Leba- 
non has  itself  changed.  Initially  we 
went  there  to  protect,  by  our  presence, 
the  Palestinians  as  they  left  Beirut 
under  siege.  When  we  returned,  we 
went  to  restrain  foreign  forces.  In 
each  case  our  mission  has  been  defined 
by  the  phrase  peacekeepers.  Yet  today 
we  are  more  targets  than  anything 
else.  This  does  little  to  impart  credibil- 
ity on  the  assertion  that  we  are  still 
seen  by  all  sides  as  impartial  peace- 
keeper.s.  Our  mission  is  changing,  if 
not  on  paper,  then  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  value  of  our  presence  in  Leba- 
non is  necessarily  over.  But  I  am 
saying  that  the  President  must  articu- 
late a  new  policy,  clearly  defining  the 
mission  of  our  marines,  one  which  is 
feasible,  and  one  which  takes  every 
possible  precaution  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  those  marines.  If  that  means 
removing  them  from  the  shores,  and 
billeting  them  on  navy  ships  off  the 
coast,  or  some  other  defensive  meas- 
ure, then  so  be  it.  But  we  must  make 
them  more  secure  in  their  positions, 
regardless  of  their  visibility. 

1  have  been  concerned  since  we  first 
committed  men  to  Lebanon  that  the 
stabilitv  of  the  region  would  come  to 
depend  on  their  presence.  It  is  certain- 
ly rea.sonable  to  argue  that  to  pull 
them  out  now  would  only  insure  their 
return,  in  the  face  of  a  much  wider 
and  more  devastating  conflict,  in  the 
near  future.  But  such  concerns,  and 
justifications,  must  be  defined  and 
elaborated.  The  rules  of  the  House 
prevent  us  from  forcing  the  President 
to  do  this  by  law,  but  it  must  not  stop 
us  from  applying  pressure  in  every 
way  possible.* 

•  Mr.     BOLAND.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  offered 


by  our  colleague  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Long)  which  would  terminate  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  after  March 
1,  1984. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  my  posi- 
tion on  our  military  presence  in  Leba- 
non.   Since    our    marines    were    rede- 
ployed in  Lebanon  after  the  1982  mas- 
sacres in  the  refugee  camps,  we  have 
been  told  that  they  were  there  to  keep 
the  peace  and.  in  so  doing,  to  deter 
any    violence    which    might    surround 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
the    country.    Negotiations    to    effect 
that   withdrawal   have   not   been  suc- 
cessful, largely  due  to  Syrian  intransi- 
gence,   and    mounting    frustration   on 
the  part  of  the  various  factions  in  Leb- 
anon  has   produced   an   escalation   in 
the  levels  of  violence.  There  has  been, 
in  short,  precious  little  peace  to  keep 
and  under  the  circumstances,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  marines  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
That  mission.  I  believe,  must  be  reas- 
sessed  and   clearly   defined.   Without 
that    reassessment,    the    marines    will 
continue     to     be     what     they     have 
become,  targets  for  the  kind  of  despi- 
cable act  of  violence  which  was  perpe- 
trated against  them  on  October  23. 

While  I  believe  that  the  role  of  the 
marines  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  must  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  im- 
prove their  security.  I  also  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  a  role  to  play  in 
encouraging  the  process  of  national 
reconciliation  in  Lebanon.  This  is  the 
context  in  which  I  approached  the 
Long  amendment— would  its  passage 
increase  or  decrease  the  chances  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  political 
differences  in  Lebanon?  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  impair  whatever 
chances  might  exist  to  bring  peace  to 
Lebanon  through  negotiation,  rather 
than  through  the  u.se  of  force. 

Representatives  of  the  chief  political 
factions  in  Lebanon  have  just  begun  to 
discuss  their  differences  al  meetings  in 
Geneva.  No  one  can  gage  the  prospects 
for  the  success  of  these  talks  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  knowledge  that  the 
marines  were  leaving  Lebanon  on  a 
date  certain  would  not  encourage  the 
parties  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  negotiation  process.  It  would  in- 
stead encourage  those  parlies  who 
have  never  wanted  to  compromise  on 
anything  but  their  own  terms,  who 
have  never  wanted  the  process  of  rec- 
onciliation to  succeed,  who  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  except  more  killing  and 
more  destruction,  to  continue  in  their 
efforts  to  thwart  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Lebanon. 

Our  marines  cannot,  and  should  not. 
stay  in  Lebanon  forever:  and  I  believe 
that  there  may  be  much  to  be  gained 
by  their  phased  withdrawal  and  re- 
placement by  a  peacekeeping  force 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions.  We  should  be  working  toward 
that  goal,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
must  not  adopt  a  course  of  action 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  dis- 
cussions now  underway  in  Geneva,  and 
which  would  ignore  the  considerable 
effort  and  sacrifice  we  have  already 
made  in  Lebanon.  To  set  a  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  so  soon 
after  the  start  of  the  Geneva  talks, 
would  be  that  kind  of  action. 

We  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  as  a 
nation  with  the  destruction  of  marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut.  Steps  can.  and 
must,  be  taken  to  improve  the  security 
of  our  forces.  We  must  not,  however, 
compound  that  tragedy  by  handing  to 
the  forces  of  terrorism  a  victory  they 
will  never  deserve.  Let  us  look  again  at 
the  kind  of  mission  we  have  given  our 
marines,  let  us  reexamine  the  goals  we 
expect  diplomacy  to  achieve,  and  let 
us  work  toward  the  replacement  of  our 
troops  with  others  who  might  not  pro- 
vide as  inviting  a  target  to  terrorists; 
but  let  us  not  act  in  a  manner  that 
would  guarantee  the  failure  of  the 
very  process  of  reconciliation  that  we 
have  been  encouraging.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  153,  noes 
274.  not  voting  6.  as  follows: 


UMI 


[Roll  No.  441] 

AYES-153 

Addabbo 

Dymally 

Kildee 

Andrews  iNCi 

Early 

Kolter 

Applegato 

Eckart 

Kostmayer 

Archer 

Edgar 

Kramer 

AuCoin 

Edw  ards  ( CA ) 

Leach 

Bates 

Evan."-,  iILi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bedell 

Fazio 

Leland 

Bennett 

Ferraro 

Levita.s 

Bosco 

Fields 

Lipinski 

Boucher 

Florio 

Long  (MD) 

Boxer 

Ford  (Mil 

Lowry  (WA) 

Brooks 

Frank 

Luken 

Brown  (CO) 

Garcia 

Lundine 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Martin  (ID 

Burton  (CAi 

Gejdenson 

Martinez 

Carper 

Gibt)on.s 

McCloskey 

Carr 

Glickman 

Miller  (CA) 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Mineta 

Collins 

Gray 

Minish 

Conte 

Hall  (IN> 

Moody 

Conyers 

Hall  (OH  1 

Morrison  (CTi 

Craig 

Hall.  Sam 

Mrazek 

Crockett 

Harkm 

Murphy 

Dannemeyer 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Daschle 

Hayes 

Oberstar 

de  la  Ganui 

Hefner 

Obey 

Dellums 

Herlel 

Olin 

Derrick 

Hillis 

Oltinger 

Dingell 

Horton 

Owens 

Dixon 

Howard 

Patman 

Donnelly 

Jacob-s 

Patterson 

Dorgan 

Jones  (OK) 

Paul 

Dowdy 

Kasich 

Pease 

Downey 

Ka-stenmeier 

Penny 

Durbln 

Kennelly 

Perkins 

Petri 

Kangel 

Ralchford 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rolh 

Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Bateman 

Beilen.son 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Brthune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TXi 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

CouRhlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dicklruson 

Dicks 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (ALi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  HA) 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fi.sh 


Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skelton 

Smith  (lAi 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

SI  udds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

NOES-274 

Flippo 

FoKliella 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammer.schmidt 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hansen  lUTi 

Harri.son 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  iNC) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindne.s.s 

Kogo^sek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leath 

Uhman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levinc 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lot! 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waliiren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wel-ss 

Wheat 

Wirth 

Wl.ie 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO I 


Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NYi 

Matsul 

Max  roules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandleiis 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Muriha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  ta 

Parri.s 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roslenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu-sler 

SUJander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaltery 


Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprait 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquisi 

Synar 


Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Valentine 

Vander  JagI 

Vandergnfl 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whilehursi 

Whille.\ 

Whiltaker 

Whitlen 


Williams  (MTi 

Williams  ( OH  1 

Wll.son 

WInn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyhe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young iFL) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-6 


Conable 
Giiarini 


Hance 
McCurdy 

D  1420 


Mitchell 
Schneider 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Giiarini  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 
Mrs.    Schneider    for.    with    Mr.    Conable 
against. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  abo\  e  recorded. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  debate  on  this 
bill  ends.  I  feel  compelled  to  bring  to 
the  Houses  attention  new  legislation 
provided  in  section.s  749  and  750  of  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  The  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  in  my  opinion, 
may  have  done  much  more  than 
rename  the  "Reserve  for  Contingency 
Fund"  the  "Contingency  Reprogram- 
ing  Fund."  This  legislative  change 
could  be  construed  as  coming  danger- 
ously close  to  rewriting  a  very  impor- 
tant legal  provision  relating  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  thi'se  provisions  and  portions  of  the 
classified  annex  could  be  interpreted 
by  some  as  an  attempt  to  significantly 
alter  the  provisions  of  section  501  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  I, 
along  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body,  would  and  should  have 
grave  reservations  regarding  any 
effort  to  substantively  change  an  im- 
portant and  delicately  balanced  legal 
provision  which  insures  needed  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  challenges  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

1  choose  not  to  pursue  the  clause  2, 
rule  XXI  point  of  order  against  these 
provisions  because  such  action  would 
not  clarify  the  remaining  language  nor 
would  it  improve  upon  the  committee 
language.  For  similar  reasons,  I  will 
not  pursue  amended  language  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  this  the  proper 
legislative  vehicle  in  which  to  address 
this  issue. 


Ra!li.  r  I  wi.sh  to  state  my  concern 
That  the  nefcn.se  Subcommittee  on 
.■\ppropriauoii.>-  ciid  not  adhere  to  the 
usual  practice  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  Members  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance—to nMf  A  ncncral  provision.s. 
.study  backt:round  information  and 
thoroughly  familiarize  themselves 
with  information  relatint;  to  the  intel- 
ligence Items— prior  in  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  markup.  This  year,  the 
M,ording  of  certain  general  provisions 
relating  to  intelligence  items  were 
clcsely  held— there  were  no  prelimi- 
nary discussions  regarding  such  pro- 
posals prior  to  markup.  The  intelli 
gence  items  were  not  shared  with  the 
subcommittee  members  until  the  day 
of  markup.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
had  there  been  the  usual  full  consider- 
ation, several  of  the  items  would  not 
have  been  approved  in  their  present 
form  as  they  appear  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  membership  of  the 
Hou.se  should  know  too  that  at  the 
same  lime  the  chairman  was  trying  to 
gavel  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
through  full  committee,  the  Intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
and  Congressman  Young  of  Florida 
were  forced  to  iii'.ide  our  attention 
and  time  between  items  of  interest  in 
the  full  committee  and  items  of  vital 
interest  to  us  as  members  of  the  Intel- 
litjence  Committee.  As  a  result,  some 
^■eneral  provisions  were  accepted  as  a 
lesser  of  two  evils,  rather  than  an  opti- 
mum compromise  upon  which  both 
.sides  could  rest  a.ssured  that  the  i.ssue 
had  been  thoroughly  discus.sed  and 
adequately  reviewed. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
\i.(nild  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ihank  Members  both  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  eliminating  fundintz  for 
chemical  weapons  from  the  1984  De- 
tense  Department  appropriation  bill. 
We  have  had  a  moratorium  on  these 
weapons  since  1969  and  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  to  lift  that  ban. 

My  objections  to  chemical  weapons 
are  ba.sed  on  personal  experiences.  As 
an  infantry  officer.  I  had  the  distaste- 
ful experience  of  training  young  men 
in  chemical  survival. 

Try  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
grow'n  men  were  lying  on  the  ground 
vomiting,  choking,  gasping  for  fresh 
air.  The  only  purpose  of  chemical 
weapons  is  to  inflict  death  and  de- 
.st ruction  in  the  most  horrible  ways. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  last  weeks 
military  operations  in  Grenada,  I  be- 
lieve the  chemistry  is  not  right  now 
for  resuming  chemical  weapon  produc- 
tion. We  have  been  criticized  by  other 
nations  for  the  actions  we  took  in  Gre- 
nada. If  we  vote  to  lift  this  ban  we 
would  be  open  to  more  criticism.  We 
would  be  accused  of  planning  to  use 
these  weapons.  I  believe  we  should  be 
trained  and  prepared  in  this  area.  But 
to  suggest  the  United  States  might  use 


chemical  weapons  as  pari  of  our  con- 
ventional weapons  system  is  wrong. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
our  decision  not  to  fund  chemical 
weapons  sets  a  positive  example  for 
the  world.  It  shows  that  we  want  to 
achieve  peace  and  eliminate  the  threat 
of  war  by  leaving  chemical  weapons 
out  of  our  arsenal. 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  Mr.  R.'vh.^lls  amend- 
ment if  it  would  have  been  allowed.  It 
will  put  in  balance  a  well-intentioned 
concession  that  is  being  abu.sed  to  the 
harm  of  American  workers  and  pro- 
ducers and.  ultimately,  the  Nation. 

This  Nation  and  our  trading  part- 
ners have  agreed  to  open  government 
procurement  mutually  with  goods 
made  in  each  to  have  access  to  the 
procurement  of  the  others.  As  usual, 
the  access  is  only  one  way— into  the 
United  States. 

One  example  is  a  case  arising  in 
West  Germany  which  was  presented 
recently  to  the  Steel  Caucus  Executive 
Committee.  An  American  company. 
Huntington  Alloys,  wanted  to  sell  an 
alloy  it  developed  for  use  in  high  tem- 
perature gas  cooled  reactors  in  a  nu- 
clear power  project  in  West  Germany. 
Data  were  submitted  for  government 
study  and  approval,  and  an  application 
for  patent  is  pending. 

Subsequently,  a  West  German  pro- 
ducer, which  previously  had  no  such 
alloy  in  its  line,  began  to  make  the 
same  metal  and  got  the  work  for  the 
nuclear  pro.iect. 

It  appears  tl.ai  the  Germans  stole 
the  alloy.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that 
question  is  before  the  courts  of  West 
Cm  rmany  and  will  lake  years  to  settle. 
V.  t  ii  takes  only  a  moment  to  know 
what  the  Germans  think  about  mutu- 
ally open  procurement 

Nevertheless,  in  the  area  of  specialty 
metals,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
opening  procurement  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers as  widely  as  possible:  and  when 
you  look  at  the  $81  billion  for  procure- 
ment in  this  bill,  you  can  surmise  the 
opening  is  pretty  wide. 

Specialty  metal  alloys  and  specialty 
steel  go  into  almost  every  piece  of 
hardware  this  bill  would  provide  for 
our  armed  services.  From  the  Ml  tank 
through  the  F  16  fighter  to  the  MX 
mi.ssile.  the  ability  to  perform  stems 
from  exotic  alloys. 

These  alloys— the  peak  of  metals 
technology— were  developed  by  Ameri- 
can companies  answering  the  call  of 
the  national  interest  as  well  as  a  cor- 
porate interest:  and  some  of  them  are 
produced  at  little  profit  because  there 
is  not  a  high  civilian  demand:  but  the 
Nation  needs  them. 

Specialty  metals  are  covered  by  a 
buv  American  provision,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  agreements,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  waiving  the 
requirement. 

A  waiver  is  an  exception  to  a  rule: 
but  the  caucus  has  heard  testimony 


that  waivers  on  specialty  metals  are 
the  rule  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  are  granted  at  a  low  level 
and  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comments  of 
some  American  companies  that  have 
tried  to  do  business  around  the  world 
indicate  that  our  allies  buy  virtually 
nothing  from  us  that  they  can  produce 
them.selves.  This  holds  true  in  matters 
both  civilian  and  military. 

For  example,  when  a  foreign  nation 
buys  American-developed  F-15  fight- 
ers they  often  are  built  in  the  purchas- 
ing nation  under  licensing  arrange- 
ments. 

In  fact.  I  understand  that  some  of 
our  allies  will  pay  up  to  twice  the  price 
for  a  home-made  F-15  that  they  would 
pay  for  one  delivered  from  us.  It  is  the 
price  they  pay  for  maintaining  their 
capability  and  their  jobs. 

There  are  no  waivers  overseas  when 
it  is  a  question  of  maintaining  capabil- 
ity and  maintaining  jobs. 

Yet  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense routinely,  and  without  good 
cause,  waives  the  buy  American  provi- 
sion for  foreign  goods— which  could  be 
subsidized  or  sold  below  cost  just  to 
keep  overseas  mills  open— it  waives 
American  jobs. 

When  overseas  producers  supply  key 
alloys  developed  by  American  firms, 
the  Department  of  Defense  waives  the 
ability  of  some  U.S.  producers  to  sur- 
vive—at least  two  have  failed  recent- 
ly—and of  others  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  develop  the  more  exotic 
alloys  we  will  need  in  the  future.  We 
are  weakening  ourselves. 

In  addition,  this  matter  of  routine 
waivers  could  have  us  dependent  on 
easily  interrupted  foreign  supplies. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve these  imported  specialty  metals 
contain  such  material  as  nickel  and 
other  rare  metals  bought  from  the 
Communist  block. 

Where  would  the  United  States  be  if 
we  had  to  depend  in  a  crisis  on  sources 
that  depended  on  Cuban  nickel  and 
Russian  chrome?  We  would  be  without 
metal  for  replacement  parts,  that  is 
where. 

Mr.  Rahall's  amendment  will  elimi- 
nate the  routine  one-way  waiver.  It  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  buy  American  provi- 
sions, to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  jobs 
at  home  to  subsidies  abroad,  to  bring 
balance  to  trade  in  Government  pro- 
curement and  to  preserve  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
critical  lead  in  metals  technology. 

I  strongly  would  have  urged  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  amendment  that  Mr.  Green 
seeks  to  offer  to  H.R.  4185,  Defense 
Department  appropriations,  would  bar 
funds  to  be  used  for  flight  testing  of 
the  MX  Peacekeeper  missile,  a  missile 
which  is  designed  to  redress  the  cur- 
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rt'i!'  :riibalanre  between  Soviet  ana 
US  U'HM  capabilities.  In  the  contin- 
ued debate  over  the  MX  funding,  we 
have  heard  arguments  which  assume 
that  the  United  States  is  moving  for- 
ward with  a  new  ICBM  which  would 
upset  the  delicate  balance  that  sup- 
posedly now  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  ICBM 
capabilities.  The  facts  belie  this  argu- 
ment, however. 

The  Soviets  have  flight  tested  sever- 
al ICBMs  since  the  SALT  talks  were 
initiated.  The  Soviets  have,  currently 
operational,  over  300  SS-18  and  SS-19 
ICBM  s.  Both  of  these  systems  were 
modernized,  or  improved  in  1979.  As 
you  all  undoubtedly  know,  the  SS-18 
contains  10  warheads— like  the  pro- 
posed MX— and  the  SS-19  has  6  war- 
heads. In  addition,  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  and  subsequently  modern- 
ized, the  SS-17  with  four  warheads. 
Serious  questions  were  raised  by  sever- 
al key  arms  control  experts  during  the 
ratification  debate  on  SALT  II  as  to 
the  inequality  in  the  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  ICBMs  each  with  a  greater 
MIRV  capacity  than  our  Titans  and 
Minutemen.  This  inequality.  I  believe, 
must  be  redressed  immediately.  We 
need  the  MX  missile. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
inadvertantly  allow  the  Soviets  to  test 
an  additional  ICBM— even  though 
they  have  already  flight  te.sted  a  new 
ICBM  recently.  As  most  of  you  know, 
the  Soviets  began  testing  a  new  land- 
based  MIRVd  ICBM.  the  SS-X-24  in 
1982,  with  plans  to  continue  testing 
this  year,  and  with  plans  to  deploy  the 
SS-X-24  .sometime  in  1984  or  early 
1985.  The  DOD  and  State  Depart- 
ments have  briefed  Members  on  the 
new  MIRVd.  land-ba-sed  SS-X  24.  and 
this  program  itself  could  very  well  be  a 
concrete  violation  of  the  never  ratified 
SALT  II  agreement.  Were  this  amend- 
ment to  pass,  the  Soviets  would  be  al- 
lowed to  design  and  test  another  new 
ICBM.  even  though  they  have  tested 
the  SS-X-24  recently  with  plans  to 
deploy  in  the  not-so-distant  future, 
and  have  already  operationally  de- 
ployed three  types  of  MIRVd  land- 
based  ICBMs.  the  SS-17.  SS-18.  and 
SS-19. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Green 
amendment. • 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  had 
section  722  not  been  deleted  from  this 
bill  on  a  point  of  order  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  I 
would  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  words  specialty  metals  or" 
from  page  49.  line  2.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
H.R.  4185.  The  intent  of  this  provision 
is  to  prevent  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  abusing  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979  and  the  Buy  American  Act  as 
they  relate  to  the  procurement  of  spe- 
cialty metals. 


Our  spt'ciHii.N  nu'tais  iiuiu.sir.\  imo 
vides  component  parts  for  jet  engines, 
nuclear  reactors,  and  advanced  weap- 
ons systems.  This  industry  is  vital  to 
our  Nation  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  lead 
in  the  technology  provided  by  the  spe- 
cialty metals  industry.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  belie\e  that  our  Go\ern- 
ment  must  maintain  a  strong  industri- 
al base.  One  vital  component  of  our  in- 
dustrial base  is  the  specialty  metals  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  all  seen  the  cancer  that  has 
stricken  many  of  our  basic  industries 
that  are  important  parts  of  our  indus- 
trial ba.se.  This  cancer  is  compo.sed  of 
illegal  government  subsidies,  closed 
foreign  markets,  and  procurement 
practices  which  give  foreign  companies 
an  unfair  advantage  over  our  domestic 
firms.  The  question  today  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  another  one  of  our  vital  indus- 
tries slowly  die  as  a  result  of  this 
cancer,  or  are  we  going  to  take  the 
action  necessary  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued superiority  we  need  in  the  special- 
ty metals  industry? 

The  problem  arises  that  during  the 
past  several  years  DOD  has  been  re- 
questing waivers  to  Buy  American 
guidelines  that  allow  it  to  buy  special- 
ty metals  from  from  foreign  nations 
even  when  those  products  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States.  The.se  waiv- 
ers have  generally  been  enacted  on  ap- 
propriation bills.  With  the  continued 
enactment  of  this  waiver  language,  our 
domestic  specialty  metals  industry  has 
experienced  a  loss  of  business  due  to 
contracts  being  awarded  to  foreign 
firms— in  many  ca.ses  without  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  even  present 
a  bid. 

The  congressional  steel  caucus, 
which  I  am  a  member  of.  has  been 
trying  to  monitor  the  effect  of  these 
waiver  provisions  on  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. We  asked  GAO  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  use  of  the  waiver  provi- 
sions. The  Department  of  Defense 
could  only  provide  information  on 
those  products  which  are  not  available 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  August  30.  1983. 
GAO  report,  'information  on  the 
extent  to  which  other  exceptions  to 
the  specialty  metals  provision  were 
used  was  not  available  because  these 
exceptions  are  automatic  and  the  De- 
partment's do  not  have  the  s.vstems  to 
accumulate  the  information  on  them.  " 
It  strikes  me  as  appalling  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  keep 
records  of  all  the  purchases  it  makes 
of  foreign  products.  Then  again,  that 
would  make  them  accountable  to 
those  hard-working  Americans  who 
lo.se  their  jobs  because  of  DODs  pro- 
curement policies. 

Our  domestic  industry  senses  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  getting 
carried  away  with  its  use  of  waivers. 
We  are  losing  busine.s.s  to  foreign  firms 
that    could    put    hard-working   Ameri- 


cans back  to  work.  Representing  a 
State  that  has  lead  the  Nation  in  un- 
employment since  January.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  to  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— we  need  jobs.  Our 
domestic  industry  is  not  subsidized 
and  it  is  not  protected  by  quotas.  Spe- 
cialty metals  are  not  covered  under 
the  quotas  we  are  imposing  on  special- 
ty steel  products,  there  is  a  difference 
between  specialty  metals  and  steel. 
Specialty  metals  are  high  performance 
alloys  that  generally  have  le.ss  than  a 
50-percent  iron  content  and  contain 
more  than  20-percent  by  weight  of  the 
following  individual  elements:  Nickel, 
chromium,  copper,  molybdenum,  co- 
balt, columbium.  titanium,  or  manga- 
nese. 

Another  important  point  to  think 
about  is  that  Cuba  and  Russia  supply 
many  foreign  specialty  metals  firms 
with  raw  materials.  I  find  it  rather 
ironic  that  our  Department  of  Defense 
is  receiving  some  strategic  components 
with  the  indirect  cooperation  of  Cuba 
and  Ru.ssia. 

The  i.ssue  here  is  jobs  for  hard-work- 
ing Americans.  It  is  not  an  issue  of  off- 
sets, standardization,  or  coproduction 
agreements.  These  are  arguments  used 
by  foreign  nations  to  convince  us  to 
subsidize  their  unemployed  while  put- 
ting Americans  out  on  the  jobless 
lines. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  a  govern- 
ing body,  do  we  have  the  right  to  pro- 
tect our  strategic  industries  from  the 
cancer  I  described  before?  I  believe  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  a  very 
strong  yes.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  amendment  .so  that  we  can  help 
keep  Americans  working  and  maintain 
our  technological  lead  in  the  area  of 
specialty  metals.  We  must  protect  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  cutting 
off  its  own  feet  and  destroying  an  in- 
du.stry  that  is  so  vital  to  our  workers, 
our  industrial  base,  and  our  defense. 

Now  that  this  entire  section  has 
been  deleted  on  a  point  of  order.  I 
hope  that  in  conference  language  can 
be  adopted  that  will  demonstrate  con- 
gressional intent  to  protect  American 
jobs  and  to  protect  Americas  strategic 
industries.* 

PREKERKNTIAL  MOTIO.N  OKFKRED  BV  MR. 
EDWARDS  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  free  and 
open  debate  now  on  the  issue  of  Leba- 
non, and  we  have  voted  on  that  i.ssue.  I 
have  looked  at  the  other  amendments 
at  the  desk.  They  are  all  in  one  way  or 
another  a  rehash  of  issues  we  have  al- 
ready voted  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  preferential 
motion  at  the  desk  which  I  now  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  moves  thai  llie 
Commiltee  do  now  ri.se  and  report  the  bill 
back    to    the    Hou.se    with    sundr.v    amend- 


ments, 'vilh  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pas.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Cliairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  233.  noes 
195,  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  442] 


AYK.S-233 

Akaka 

Gephardt 

Mikulski 

Alexander 

Glickman 

Miller  (OH) 

Andrews  (NO 

Goodling 

Minish 

Andrew.siTX) 

Gore 

Molinari 

Annunzio 

Gradison 

Mollohan 

Archer 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

A.spin 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (WAi 

Bartlelt 

Hall.  Sam 

Murtha 

Baleman 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Bevill 

Hansen  (ID) 

Natcher 

Biaggi 

Hansen  (UT» 

Nelson 

Bilirakis 

Harrison 

Nichols 

Bhiey 

Hartnett 

Nielson 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

O'Brien 

Boggs 

Hetner 

Ortiz 

Boner 

Heflel 

Oxiey 

Borski 

Highlower 

Packard 

Boucher 

Hiler 

Parri.s 

Britt 

Hillis 

Pa.shayan 

Brooks 

Holt 

Patman 

Broom  field 

Horton 

Paul 

Broyhill 

Hoyer 

Pepper 

Burlon  (IN) 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Byron 

Huckaby 

Price 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Prilchard 

Carney 

Ireland 

Pursell 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Quillen 

Chandler 

Jones  (NO 

Rahall 

Chappell 

Jones  ( OK  > 

Ray 

Chappie 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Cheney 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Coleman  iMOi 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Coleman  (TXi 

Kindness 

Roemer 

Corcoran 

Roller 

Rogers 

Courier 

Kramer 

Rose 

CraiK 

LaPalce 

Rostenkowski 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Crane.  Philip 

Lalla 

Rowland 

Daniel 

U-alh 

Rudd 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Daub 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Davis 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Derrick 

Living.ston 

Shaw- 

DeWine 

Lloyd 

Shelby 

Dickinson 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Dicks 

LongiLAi 

Shiistcr 

Dowdy 

Long  (MDI 

Siljander 

Dreier 

Loll 

Sisisky 

Duncan 

Lowery  (CAi 

Skeen 

Dyson 

Lujan 

Skelton 

Kdwards  i  ALi 

Luken 

Slattery 

Edwards  (OKI 

Lundine 

Smith  (lA) 

Emerson 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

English 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Erdreich 

Marriott 

Snowe 

Erienborn 

Martin  dL) 

Solomon 

Fascell 

Martin  (NO 

Spence 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NYi 

Spralt 

Fields 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Flippo 

McCandle.ss 

Stenholm 

Florio 

McCollum 

Slralton 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Slump 

Forsythe 

McDade 

Sundquist 

Fowler 

McEwen 

Tallon 

Franklin 

McGralh 

Tauzin 

Frcsl 

McKernan 

Taylor 

Fuqua 

McNully 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gaydos 

Mica 

Thomas  (GA) 

Geka.s 

Michel 

Valentine 
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Vandcr  Jagt 

WiUiamMOH) 

Wyli.- 

Vandergriff 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Watkins 

Winn 

Young  ( AK) 

Whitehurst 

Wi.se 

Young (FLi 

Whitley 

Wolf 

Zablocki 

Whittaker 

Wort  ley 

Zschau 

WhiUen 

Wright 
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Ackerman 

Garcia 

Ottinger 

Addabbo 

Gejdenson 

Owens 

Albosta 

Gibbons 

Panetla 

Ander.'^on 

Oilman 

Patterson 

Anthony 

Gingrich 

Pease 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Penny 

AuCoin 

Gray 

Perkins 

Badham 

Green 

Petri 

Barnes 

Gregg 

Porter 

Bates 

Gviarini 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Hall  (INI 

Ratchford 

Beilenson 

Hall  (OH) 

Reid 

Bennett 

Hammerschmidt 

Richardson 

Bereuler 

Harkin 

Ridge 

Berman 

Hawkins 

Rinaldo 

Bethune 

Hayes 

Ritlcr 

Boland 

Herlel 

Rodino 

Bonior 

Hopkins 

Roe 

Bonker 

Howard 

Roth 

Bosco 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Boxer 

Hunter 

Ru.sso 

Breaux 

Hyde 

Sabo 

Brown  (CAl 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Bryant 

Johnson 

Schroeder 

Burton  (CA) 

Kaplur 

Schumer 

Carr 

Kasich 

Seiberling 

Clarke 

Ka-stenmeier 

Sen.senbrenner 

Clay 

Kennelly 

Shannon 

dinger 

Kildee 

Sikorski 

Coats 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (FL) 

Collins 

Lam  OS 

Smith  (NEi 

Conte 

Leach 

Smith  (NJ) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CAi 

Snyder 

Cooper 

Lehman  (FD 

Solarz 

Coughlin 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Coyne 

Levin 

Staggers 

Crockett 

Levine 

Stark 

D  Amours 

Levitas 

Stokes 

Daschle 

Liingren 

Studds 

Dellums 

Mack 

Swift 

Dingell 

MacKay 

Synar 

Dixon 

Markey 

Tauke 

Donnelly 

Martinez 

Torres 

Dorgan 

Malsui 

Torricelli 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Durbin 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Venio 

Early 

McKinncy 

Volkmer 

Eckart 

Miller  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Edgar 

Minela 

Walgren 

Edw  ards  ( CA  > 

Moakley 

Walker 

Evans  iIA) 

Moody 

Waxman 

Evans  (ID 

Moore 

Weaver 

Fazio 

Morri.son(CT) 

Weber 

Feighan 

Mrazek 

Weiss 

Ferraro 

Murphy 

Wheat 

Fish 

Neal 

Williams  (MT) 

Foglietia 

Nowak 

Wirlh 

Ford  (MI) 

Oakar 

Wolpe 

Ford(TN» 

Oberslar 

Wyden 

Frank 

Obey 

Yates 

Frenzel 

Olin 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Conable 

Low  ry  ( WA ) 

Schneider 

Hance 

Mitchell 

;',(>.' 1 


)•) 


was 


an- 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mrs.  Schneider 
again.sl. 

Messrs.  CARR.  LANTOS.  McCLOS- 
KEY.  and  TORRICELLI  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from    no"  to  "aye.' 


So    the     perferential     motion 
agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4185),  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  FORSYTHE 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  4185.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  328,  nays 
97,  not  voting,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4431 
YEAS-328 
Ackerman  Addabbo  Akaka 


30524 


UMI 


Albosta 

Fowler 

McEwen 

Alexander 

Franklin 

McOralh 

Anderson 

Frost 

McHugh 

Andrews  (NC) 

Fuqua 

McKernan 

Andrews  (TXi 

Gaydos 

McNulty 

Annunzio 

Gejdenson 

Mica 

Archer 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Aspin 

Gibbons 

Mikiilski 

Badham 

Gilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Barnard 

Gingrich 

Minish 

Barnes 

Clickman 

Mollnari 

Bartlell 

Gonzalez 

Mollohan 

Bateman 

Gore 

Montgomery 

Bennett 

Oradison 

Moore 

Bereuter 

Gramm 

Moorhead 

Belhune 

Gregg 

Morrison  (WAi 

Be\ill 

Guarini 

Mrazek 

Biaggi 

Gundersoii 

Murphy 

BiMrakis 

HallilM 

Murtha 

BUley 

Hall,  Ralph 

Myers 

Boehlert 

Hall,  Sam 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Boland 

Hammerschmidt  Nelson 

Boner 

Han.sen  'UTI 

Nichols 

Borski 

Harrison 

Nielson 

Boucher 

Hartnett 

O'Brien 

Breaux 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

BrUl 

Hefner 

Olin 

Brooks 

Heflel 

Ortiz 

Broomfield 

Hightower 

Oxiey 

Broyhlll 

Hller 

Packard 

Bryant 

Hlllis 

Panel  t  a 

Burton  <  INi 

Holt 

Parris 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Campbell 

Horton 

Pat  man 

Carney 

Howard 

Pallerson 

Carper 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Chandler 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Petri 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Pickle 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Porter 

Clarke 

Hyde 

Price 

dinger 

Ireland 

Priichard 

CoaLs 

Jacobs 

Pursell 

Coelho 

Jeffords 

Quillen 

Coleman  iMOi 

Jenkins 

Raichford 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson 

Ray 

Conte 

Jones  (NC) 

Kegula 

Cooper 

Jones  (OKI 

Reid 

Corcoran 

Jones  (TNi 

Richardson 

Coughlin 

Kasich 

Ridge 

Courier 

Kazen 

Rinaldo 

Coyne 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Craig 

Kennrlly 

Robinson 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kindness 

Roe 

Crane,  Philip 

Kolter 

Roemer 

D' Amours 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Rose 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Rostenkowski 

Daschle 

Latta 

Roth 

Daub 

Leath 

Roukema 

Davis 

Lehman  <CAi 

Rowland 

de  la  Gar7,a 

Lent 

Rudd 

Derrick 

Levine 

Sawyer 

DeWine 

Levitas 

Schaefer 

Dickinson 

Lewis  <CAi 

Scheuer 

Dicks 

Lewis  (FLi 

Schulze 

Dingell 

Lipinski 

Schiimer 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Downey 

Lloyd 

Sharp 

Dreier 

Loeffler 

Shaw 

Duncan 

Long (LAI 

Shelby 

Durbin 

Long  (MD) 

Shumway 

Dwyer 

Lott 

Shuster 

Dyson 

Lowery  <  CA  < 

Siljander 

Eckart 

Lujan 

Simon 

Edwards  (AL  J 

Lungren 

Sisisky 

Edwards  <OK) 

Mack 

Skeen 

Emerson 

MacKay 

Skellon 

English 

Madigan 

Slattery 

Erdreich 

Marlenee 

Smith  (FL) 

Erlenborn 

Marriott 

Smith  (NE) 

Evans  HL) 

Martin  <ILi 

Smith  (NJi 

Fascell 

Martin  iNCi 

Smith,  Denny 

Fazio 

Martini  NY  1 

Smith,  Robert 

Feighan 

Martinez 

Snowe 

Ferraro 

Matsui 

Snyder 

Fiedler 

Mavroiiles 

Solarz 

Fields 

Mazzoli 

Solomon 

Pish 

McCain 

Spence 

Flippo 

McCandless 

Spratt 

Foglietta 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Foley 

McCollum 

Stangeland 

Ford  iMIi 

McCurdy 

Slenholm 

FordiTNi 

McDade 

SIratton 

\GKLiMU.\AL  RLC.UKD-H(. 

Stump 

Vandergrlff 

Wi,se 

Sundqulsl 

Volkmer 

Wolf 

Synar 

Vucanovich 

Wort  ley 

Tallon 

Walker 

Wright 

Tauzin 

Watkins 

Wylle 

Taylor 

Weber 

Yatron 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whilehurst 

Young  ( AKi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Whitley 

Young iFLi 

Torricelli 

Whittaker 

Young  (MO) 

Traxler 

Whitlen 

Zablocki 

Udall 

Williams  ( OH  1 

Zschau 

Valentine 

Wilson 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 
NAYS-97 

Anthony 

Gray 

Rangel 

Applegate 

Green 

Riller 

AuCoin 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodino 

Bales 

Harkin 

Roybal 

Bedell 

Hawkins 

kusso 

Bellenson 

Hayes 

Sabo 

Be  r  man 

Hertel 

Savage 

Bonior 

Kaptur 

Schroeder 

Bonker 

Kastenmeier 

Seiberling 

Bosco 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Boxer 

Kogov.sek 

Sikorski 

Brown  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (lA) 

Brown  (CO) 

LaFalce 

St  Germain 

Burton  (CA) 

Leach 

Stark 

Clay 

Lehman  (FLi 

Stokes 

Collins 

Leiand 

Studds 

Conyers 

Levin 

Swift 

Crockett 

Lowry  (WA) 

Tauke 

Dellums 

Luken 

Torres 

Dixon 

Markey 

Towns 

Donnelly 

McKinney 

Vento 

Dorgan 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Dvmally 

Ml  net  a 

Waxman 

Early 

MoakUy 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Moody 

Wel.ss 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Morrison  i  CT ) 

Wheat 

Evans  (lAi 

Nowak 

Williams  (MT) 

Florio 

Oberslar 

Wirth 

Forsythe 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Frank 

Owens 

Wydcn 

Frertzel 

Paul 

Yates 

Garcia 

Penny 

Goodling 

Rahall 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Conable 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oltmger 

Gekas 

Lundine 

Schneider 

Hance 

Mitchell 

.^L 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against, 

Mr.  Conablp  for.  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
against. 

Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mrs. 
Schneider  against, 

Mr.  TORRES  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to    nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  iiiK  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  4185.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  4185) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  correct  section  numbers,  punc- 


tuation, cross  references,  and  make 
other  necessary  technical  adjustments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nif  SPP^'^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
(';.  rk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
(  h.ar.^;e  in  conferees. 


PERSONAL!  Xii    W.ATION 

Mr.  McCURDY.  M:  -Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  during  the  vote 
on  the  Long-Stratton  amendment  to 
H.R.  4185.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  "a.\. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  403.  FURTHER  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS.   \9i* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  ha\e  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  403)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
come  to  room  H-140  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  thank  the  Speaker. 


n  1500 

RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE 
AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  CON- 
FEREE ON  S.  726.  TRIBALLY 
CONTROLLED  COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1978  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Hou.se  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  conferee: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  November  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives.  H-204  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Tip:  My  name  has  inadvertently 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  House  conferees 
for  S.  726.  the  Tribally  Controlled  Commu- 
nity Colleges  Amendments.  I  would  like  to 
resign  from  this  position. 
Thank  you. 

With  warm  regards. 

George  Miller. 
Member  of  Cortgress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  a.s  a  replacement,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
KiLDEE)  is  appointed  as  a  conferee. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIR      PRACTICES     A.VD      PROCE- 
Dl-RES   IN   AUTOMOBILE   PROD- 
UCTS ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Pur.su- 
ant   to  Hou.se  Resolution  336  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
ori  !tic  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
th-r    ( (ji;.sideration    of    the    bill.    H.R. 

IN    nu    ■.  ('MMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoit  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  lor  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1234)  to  establish  domes- 
tic content  requirements  for  motor  ve- 
hicles sold  or  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States,  with 
Mr.  MiLLKR  of  California,  Chairman 
pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Friday,  October  28.  1983,  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  now  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered 
a-s  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  each  .section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

SKtTION  1   SHOKTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Fair  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  in  Automotive  Prod 
ucts  Act  of  1983 '. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  te.xt  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  1234.  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  CONt.KK.---!'    N  \i     )  1M'INI.>    I'l  Kl'OSK.  AM> 

l)IS(  I.MMKK- 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  automotive  products  are  being  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution in  interstate  commerce  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  seri- 
ous Injury  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
like  or  directly  competitive  automotive 
products  sold  and  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  the  domestic  workers  pro- 
ducing such  products. 

(b)  Purpose. -The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  prevent  or  remedy  the  serious  injury  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  such  domestic 
manufacturers  and  workers  for  such  time, 
as  determined  by  subsequent  Act  of  Con- 
gress, as  may  be  necessary  by  encouraging 
the  production  in  the  United  States  of  auto- 


motive products  which  are  sold  and  distrib- 
uted in  interstate  commerce. 

(c)  Congressional  Disclaimers.— It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  Act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  modify  or  amend  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  international  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  agreement  that  may  be  applica- 
ble to  automotive  products  entered  for  sale 
and  distribution  in  interstate  commerce  and 
to  which  the  United  States,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  a  party,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  any  such  treaty,  convention,  or 
agreement  which  pro\ide  for  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  between  the  parties  thereto. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  (1)  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  any  court  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  and  resolve  such 
conflicts,  or  (2)  to  alter  or  amend  any  law- 
existing  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  tna\  confer  such  jurisdiction  in 
such  courts 

SVX.X  DKKIMIlD^- 
(a)  In  General.— As  used  in  this  Act  — 
•■(1)    The    term     -automotive    products" 
means  motor  vehicles  and  parts  for  use  in 
the  production  of  new  motor  vehicles. 

•(2)  The  term  'added  domestic  value", 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manu- 
facturer for  any  model  year,  means  the  ag- 
gregate of— 

(A)  the  production  costs  of  all  automotive 
products  sold  by  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States,  other  than  for  export, 
during  that  model  year,  and 

(B)  the  export  value  of  all  automotive 
products  that  were  either— 

(i)  manufactured  by  the  vehicle  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  and  exported 
from  the  United  States  by.  or  on  behalf  of. 
such  manufacturer  during  that  model  year, 
or 

tii)  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by 
any  other  person  and  purchased  by  the  ve- 
hicle manufacturer  and  exported  from  the 
United  States  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  such  man- 
ufacturer during  that  model  year,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  export  value  of  such 
automotive  products  is  not  included  in  auto- 
motive products  to  which  clause  (i)  applies: 
reduced  by  the  aggregate  appraised  value, 
as  determined  for  purposes  of  the  customs 
laws,  of  all  automotive  products  that  were 
entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  vehicle  man- 
ufacturer during  that  model  year. 

(3)  The  term  Advisory  Council"  means 
the  United  States  Automobile  Industry  Ad- 
visory Council  established  under  section 
4(b)(1). 

(4)  The    term    -domestic   content    ratio 
means,  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer for  any  model  year,  the  percentage  de- 
termined  by   multiplying   by   one   hundred 
the  factor  obtained  by  dividing— 

(A)  the  added  domestic  value  determined 
for  that  manufacturer  for  that  model  year 
under  paragraph  (2):  by 

(B)  the  production  costs  determined,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(A).  for  that  man- 
ufacturer for  that  model  year. 

(5)  The  term  -entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
Stales. 

(6)  The  term  model  year"  means  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer's  annual  production 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  includes  January  1  of  a  calendar  year, 
or  if  a  vehicle  manufacturer  does  not  have 
an  annual  production  period,  the  calendar 
year.  A  model  year  shall  be  designated  by 
the  year  in  which  January  1  occurs. 

(7)  The  term  -motor  vehicle"  means  any 
three-wheeled  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  pro- 


pelled by  fuel  which  is  manufactured  pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  public  street,  roads, 
and  highways  (except  any  vehicle  operated 
exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails),  and  which  is 
rated  at  ten  thousand  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight  or  less.  Such  term  does  not  include 
(A)  any  motorcycle,  or  (B)  any  vehicle  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  automo- 
bile capable  of  off-highway  operation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  501(3)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 

(8)  The  term  production  cost"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  automotive  product,  the 
wholesale  price  to  dealers  in  the  United 
States  for  that  product  as  set  forth  in  the 
vehicle  manufacturers  official  dealer  price 
list  that  is  in  effect  at  the  time  the  product 
is  sold  at  wholesale. 

(9)  The  term  -Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(10)  The  term  vehicle  manufacturer" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing  motor  vehicles  for  ultim.aie 
retail  sale  in  the  United  States  and  includes 
as  one  entity  all  persons  who  control,  are 
controlled  by.  or  are  in  common  control 
with,  such  person.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  predecessor  or  successor  of  such  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer. 

lb)  Determination  of  Added  Domestic 
Value —For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  Two  or  more  vehicle  manufacturers 
may  not  include,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing their  respective  added  domestic  values, 
the  value  of  the  same  automotive  product: 
but  such  manufacturers  may.  under  rules 
prescribed  under  section  5(b).  apportion  the 
value  of  that  automotive  product  among 
them. 

(2)  The  term  export  value  "  means,  with 
respect  to  an  automotive  product  — 

(A)  the  free-onboard  price  for  which  the 
vehicle  manufacturer  sells  the  product  for 
exportation  from  the  United  States:  or 

(B)  if  the  vehicle  manufacturer  sells  the 
product  for  such  exportation  to  a  buyer 
that  controls,  is  controlled  by.  or  is  under 
common  control  with,  such  manufacturer, 
the  price  at  which  such  or  similar  products 
are  freely  offered  for  free-onboard  .sale  to 
all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  United  States  in  the  usual  wholesale 
quantities  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  for  such  exportation. 

SKC.  i.  DOMKSTK    Al  TOMOTIVK  PRODI  (TS  STR.4T 
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(A)  Formulation  of  Domestic  Automo- 
tive Products  Strategy.— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  a  strategy,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  to  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  automotive  products 
for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Such  strategy  may  not  include  (A) 
macroeconomic  measures  designed  to  stimu- 
late general  economic  growth,  or  (B)  de- 
regulation. 

(2)  The  strategy  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  analyses,  which  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  regular  basis,  of— 

(A)  the  domestic  automotive  products 
markets,  including  an  analysis  of  production 
and  sales  trends  by  vehicle  manufacturers 
and  of  current  and  projected  domestic  con- 
tent: and 

(B)  those  factors  that  significantly  affect 
domestic  production  of  automotive  products 
for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 
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iji  Btiure  the  first  anniversary  of  Ui. 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
FHJrtation  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
study  containing  the  initial  strategy  formu- 
lated under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  a  summary  of 
the  initial  analyses  made  under  paragraph 
(2).  Before  each  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  the  first  report  under  this  paragraph 
is  submitted,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  committees  a  report 
covering  such  period  that  contains— 

(A)  any  changes  in  such  strategy  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary: 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  analy.ses  made 
under  paragraph  (2)  during  such  period;  and 

(C)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
action,  if  any.  was  taken  under  the  author- 
ity of  sections  5.  6.  and  7  of  this  Act  or  other 
law  to  implement  any  part  of  the  reports 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  such  im- 
plementation. 

(4)  Each  report  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph shall  include  such  recommendations 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(5)  Before  submitting  each  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3i.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  draft  of  the  report  and  analy- 
sis to  the  Advi.sory  Council  for  its  views  and 
recommendations  thereon.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  provide  its  views  and  com- 
ments (including  any  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  individual  members  and  recom 
mendations  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that  may  be  in 
addition  to,  or  different  from,  those  of  the 
Secretary)  to  the  Secretary  in  document 
form,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  appended  to 
such  report. 

(b)  United  States  Automobile  Industry 
Advisory  Council.— ( 1 )  There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  the 
United  States  Automobile  Industry  Adviso- 
ry Council. 

(2»  The  Advisory  Council  shall— 

(A)  assist,  where  appropriate,  the  Secre- 
tary in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  review  and  prepare  its  views  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  matters  cov- 
ered in  the  reports  and  analyses  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

(3)(A)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members: 

(i)  Four  individuals  who  represent  man- 
agement in  the  production  in  the  United 
States  of  motor  vehicles. 

(ii)  Five  individuals  who  represent  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  production  in  the  United 
States  of  motor  vehicles. 

(iii)  One  individual  who  represents  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  of  parts  for 
motor  vehicles. 

(iv)  Three  individuals  who  represent  con- 
sumers of  motor  vehicles  manufactured  In 
the  United  States. 

(B)  The  President  shall  appoint  I  he  indi- 
viduals referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
from  the  respective  lists  of  nominees  pre- 
pared as  follows: 

(i>  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  a  list  of  at  least  three  nominees 
for  two  of  the  appointments  required  under 
subparagraph  (Axi).  at  least  four  nomina- 
tees  for  three  of  the  appointments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  and  at  least 
three  nominees  for  two  of  the  appointments 
required  under  subparagraph  (Aiiivi. 
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shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  a 
list  of  at  least  three  nominees  for  the  re- 
maining two  appointments  required  under 
subparagraph  (AMi),  at  least  three  nominees 
for  the  remaining  two  appointments  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  at  least 
two  nominees  for  the  appointment  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)(iii).  and  at  least 
two  nominees  for  the  remaining  appoint- 
ment required  under  subparagraph  (A)(iv). 

The  initial  lists  required  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  initial  appointments  required  to 
be  made  under  subparagraph  <B)  shall  be 
made  within  forty-five  days  after  the  date 
the  lists  are  submitted  to  the  President 
under  subparagraph  <B). 

(D)  A  vacancy  on  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
each  be  paid,  subject  to  annual  appropria- 
tion, the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-16  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
travel  lime)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Advisory  Council. 

(5)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  elect  two  of  their  number  as  Cochair- 
men.  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  from 
among  members  appointed  under  paragraph 
(3)(A)<i)  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
from  among  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)(A)(ii).  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings.  The  Advi.sory  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  either  of  the  Cochairman 
or  a  majority  of  its  members.  All  decisions 
of  the  Advisory  Council  require  a  quorum 
and  the  majority  vote  of  those  members 
present  and  voting. 

(6)(A)  For  purpo.ses  of  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Advisory  Council  may  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Advisory  Council  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(Bi  The  Advi.sory  Council  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  Stales  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Upon  re- 
quest of  either  of  the  Cochairmen  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  the  head  of  such  depari- 
ment  or  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law.  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Advisory  Council. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Ad- 
visory Council  such  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative support  .services  and  technical  assist- 
ance, including  space  for  the  Advisory 
Council  and  its  staff,  as  may  be  necessary: 
except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  precluding  the  Advi.sory  Coun- 
cil from  acquiring  its  own  staff  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  law  or  as 
requiring  the  Advisory  Council  to  rely  on 
personnel  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Con-struction.  — Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  change 
the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
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<a)  Ratios.  -In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  for  each  model  year  begin- 
ning after  January  1.  1984.  the  minimum 
domestic  content  ratio  for  a  vehicle  manu- 
facturer shall  not  be  le.ss  than  the  higher 
of- 


1)  the  domestic  content  ratio  achieved  by 
the  vehicle  manufacturer  in  model  year 
1984  reduced  by  10  per  centum;  or 

(2)  the  applicable  minimum  content  ratio 
specified  in  the  following  table: 
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(b)  Allocation  of  Automotive  Products 
Among  Manufacturers.— In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  rules  for  allocating  automo- 
tive products  among  vehicle  manufacturers 
in  appropriate  cases  such  as  where— 

(1)  a  vehicle  manufacturer  sells  automo- 
tive products  manufactured  by  it  in  the 
United  Stales  lo  another  vehicle  manufac- 
turer; 

(2)  two  or  more  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
joint  venture  produce  automotive  products 
in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  a  vehicle  manufacturer  produces 
motor  vehicles  for  ultimate  retail  sale  in  the 
United  Slates,  some  of  which  will  be  sold  by 
that  manufacturer  and  some  by  another  ve- 
hicle manufacturer. 

SKt  .  Ii   IM-I»KM\TI<1\   \M»  KKItlKTS 

(a)  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Records  and 
Informatkjn.  — Each  vehicle  manufacturer 
that  produces  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
.sand  motor  vehicles  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  during  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1983  must  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  and  provide  such  information,  re- 
garding the  production  and  sale  of  automo- 
tive products  by  it  as  the  Secretary  by  rule 
shall  require  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  5(a)  and  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  section  7. 

(b)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information.— 
(1)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)(l>  of  section  505  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Saving 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  to  obtain  information  and 
data,  and  access  thereto,  that  is  deemed  ad- 
visable by  him  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  V  of  that  Act  may  be  u.sed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purposes  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation and  data,  and  access  thereto,  that  is 
neces.sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 5(a)  and  .section  7. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  sub.sec- 
tion  (b)(2)  of  such  section  505  to  enforce 
compliance  with  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  sub.section  (bid)  of  such  section 
may  be  used  by  such  courts  to  enforce  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  purpo.ses  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 


(3)  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  any  infor- 
mation and  data  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (a),  to  the  public  only  in 
accordance  with  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code;  and  any  matter  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(4)  of  such  section 
552  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  the  public, 
except  that  where  such  matter  may  be  rele- 
vant to  any  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  this  Act.  such  matter 
may  be  disclosed  in  such  proceeding  only  in 
a  manner  which  would  not  result  in  com- 
petitive damage  or  disadvantage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  a  court,  because 
of  such  disclosure. 

(c)  Information  Availability. -The  Sec- 
retary shall  compile  and  periodically  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  and  to  the 
public  for  review  and  copying  the  domestic 
content  ratio  achieved  by  each  motor  vehi- 
cle manufactured  for  each  model  year  be- 
ginning with  model  year  1985. 

SKC.  7.  KNKOR*  KMKNT 

(a)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Meet  Domes- 
tic Content  Ratios.-(I)  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
vehicle  manufacturer  to  fail  to  meet  for  any 
model  year  the  applicable  minimum  domes- 
tic content  ratio  required  under  section  5(a). 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  Slates 
Code  that  a  vehicle  manufacturer  has  vio- 
lated paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer from  entering,  or  having  entered 
on  Its  behalf,  during  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
finding  becomes  final— 

(A)  a  quantity  of  motor  vehicles  that  ex- 
ceeds the  total  quantity  of  motor  vehicles 
that  was  entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  that 
manufacturer  during  the  model  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred  reduced  by 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  bears  to 
such  total  quantity  the  same  percentage  by 
which  the  vehicle  manufacturer  failed  to 
meet  the  domestic  content  ratio  for  that 
model  year;  and 

(B)  parts  for  motor  vehicles  in  an  aggre- 
gate value  (as  appraised  for  purposes  of  the 
customs  laws)  that  exceeds  the  total  aggre- 
tale  appraised  value  of  parts  for  motor  ve- 
hicles that  were  entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of. 
that  manufacturer  during  the  model  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred  reduced  by 
parts  of  an  aggregate  value  that  bears  to 
such  total  aggregate  value  the  same  per- 
centage by  which  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
failed  to  meet  the  domestic  content  ratio  for 
that  model  year. 

( 3 )  An  order  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  shall  specify  the  total  number  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  aggregate  appraised  value 
of  parts  for  motor  vehicles  that  may  be  en- 
tered during  the  applicable  twelve-month 
period  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer. 

(4)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order  is 
issued  under  paragraph  (2)  may.  within 
sixlv  calendar  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order,  institute  an  action  in  the  United 
Slates  court  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate 
judicial  circuit  for  judicial  review  of  such 
order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code.  The  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  enter  a  judgment  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  the 
court  may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  further  action  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

(b)  Other  Violations.-(1i  Any  person 
who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this 


Act  (Other  than  failure  lo  meet  the  applica- 
ble domestic  content  ratio  for  any  model 
year)  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  liable,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
the  United  Stales  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  under  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense. 

(2)(A)  Before  issuing  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  against  any  person  for  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  lo  such  person  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  penalty, 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  as.sess 
such  penalty,  by  order,  after  the  dale  of  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  the  proposed  penalty, 

(C)  If  the  penalty  has  not  been  paid 
within  ninety  calendar  days  after  the  assess- 
ment order  has  been  made  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Secretary  shall  institute  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  Slates  for  an  order  affirming  the 
assessment  of  the  civil  penally.  The  court 
shall  have  authority  lo  review  do  novo  the 
law  and  the  facts  involved,  and  shall  have 
jurisdiction  lo  enter  a  judgment  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  as- 
sessment. 

(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  the  appropriate 
district  court  has  entered  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(C).  the  Secretary  shall  institute  an  action 
to  recover  the  amount  of  such  penalty  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  such  final  assessment  order 
or  judgment  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  penalty  that  is  subject  to  imposi- 
tion or  that  has  been  imposed  under  this 
subsection. 

SKI.    h     t.KNKKAl,    KKKKITIVKNKSS    AM)    IMI'At  T 
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(a)  Continuing  Study. -Beginning  not 
later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  other  interested  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  .study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  sections  5.  6.  and  7.  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  provisions  and  their 
implementation  and  enforcement— 

(1)  are  achieving,  or  will  achieve,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  are  affecting  in  any  way— 

(A)  retail  prices  to  consumers  in  the 
United  Slates  of  new  motor  vehicles  sold 
and  distributed  in  inter.state  commerce. 

(B)  the  availability  and  choice  of  models 
and  makes  of  motor  vehicles  sold  and  dis- 
tributed in  interstate  commerce. 

iC)  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  automotive  products  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution in  interstate  commerce. 

(D)  the  United  States  balance  of  trade  in 
automotive  products. 

(E)  employment  at  ports  in  the  United 
States  where  automotive  products  are  regu- 
larly entered  into  the  United  Stales  for  sale 
and  distribution  in  interstate  commerce. 

(F)  investments  by  foreign  and  multina- 
tional corporations  related  to  the  produc- 
tion of  automotive  products  in  the  United 
States  for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce,  and 


iGi  the  exportation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  exportation  of  goods,  indus- 
trial and  other  products,  and  services  from 
the  United  Slates. 

In  order  lo  ensure  that  the  continuing  study 
required  by  this  section  is  balanced  and 
comprehensive,  the  Secretary  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  identify  and 
consider  all  other  factors  that  are  relevant 
lo  an  understanding  of.  or  have  an  effect 
on.  the  mailers  required  lo  be  studied  under 
this  subsection,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  governmental  policies  and  practices  af- 
fecting such  matters. 

(b)  Reports —The  Secretary  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  jointly  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
within  two  years  after  the  study  required  by 
this  section  is  initiated  and  every  two  years 
thereafter.  Each  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to.  and  reviewed  by.  the  Advisory 
Council  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  are  the  reports  lo  which  sec- 
lion  4(a)(5)  applies. 
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Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
jointly  undertake  an  investigation,  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  written  report,  regard- 
ing those  policies  and  practices  of  vehicle 
manufacturers  that  are  used  lo  persuade 
United  Slates  motor  vehicle  dealers,  in 
choosing  replacement  parts  for  motor  vehi- 
cles, lo  favor  foreign-made  parts  rather 
than  domestically  produced  parts.  Such 
report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
recommended  administrative  or  legislative 
action  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  consider  appropriate  to 
assure  that  domestic  producers  of  replace- 
ment parts  are  accorded  fair  access  to  the 
United  States  market  for  such  parts. 

SK(  HI,  IMPACT  STI  1)^  RK(.AK1)1S(.  MOTOR  \  F.HI 
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(a)  In  GENERAL,-The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  Act  has  affected  employment  in 
any  wav  at  retail  motor  vehicle  dealerships 
located  in  the  United  Stales  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  dealerships  which  have 
either— 

(1)  franchi-ses  for  at  least  one  make  of 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  by  domestic 
manufacturers  for  sale  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce  and  at  least  one  make 
of  motor  vehicle  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  such  sale  and  di.siribulion:  or 

(2)  franchises  for  one  or  more  makes  of 
motor  vehicles  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  .sale  and  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  but  no  franchises  for  any  make  of 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  by  domestic 
manufacturers  for  .sale  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  study  shall  identify  and  consider  all 
factors  affecting  such  employment  and  shall 
establish  an  employment  base  period  for  all 
such  dealerships  which  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  in  the  conduct  of  the  study, 

(b)  Reports,— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  of  the  study  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  the 
end  of  each  eighteen-month  period  thereaf- 
ter. The  report  should  include  the  views  of 
the  Advisory  Council  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  ) 

The  CHAH^M  AM  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  !iui:.  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  about  to  mark  up  the  so-called  do- 
mestic content  legislation  which  those 
of  us  who  support  it  feel  is  absolutely 
vital  to  preserving  the  industrial  base 
of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  erosion  in  not  only  auto- 
mobile jobs  but  in  the  jobs  of  related 
industries  such  as  steel  and  glass  and 
rubber.  These  industries  represent  the 
hard  core  of  our  manufacturing  capa- 
bility within  the  United  States. 

We  believe  this  legislation  is  critical 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  securi- 
ty. In  every  past  challenge  or  major 
conflict  we  have  had.  it  hcus  been  our 
industrial  base  that  has  enabled  us  to 
prevail. 

We  further  believe  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  with  our  trading  com- 
petitors, this  bill  is  absolutely  vital. 

I  would  like  to  address,  particularly 
at  the  outset,  the  query  that  I  have 
had  from  a  great  number  of  Members. 
I  have  had  queries  from  a  good 
number  of  Members  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  agreement  that  was 
Just  announced  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  extend  the  volun- 
tary quotas  for  another  year  at  the 
level  of  1.85  million  automobiles. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  query  at 
the  outset  of  the  debate.  First  of  all. 
that  agreement  allows  an  additional 
170,000  automobiles  into  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  e.stimated  to  cost  the 
United  States  some  78.000  additional 
jobs.  Twelve  thousand  of  these  jobs 
are  in  direct  manufacture,  and  about 
three  and  a  half  times  that  many  are 
in  auto-related  jobs.  With  the  impact 
that  would  have  on  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers in  the  supplier  industry  to  the 
auto  industry  to  be  able  to  purchase 
the  additional  jobs,  this  would  make 
up  a  total  of  78.000  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and 
the  Ford  Co.  have  said  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  manufac- 
ture small  cars  as  they  have  planned 
to  do  so  in  the  United  States  if  Gener- 
al Motors  goes  ahead  and  imports 
some  300.000  small  Japanese  cars  into 
the  United  States. 

This  agreement  would  allow  a  very 
substantial  start  by  General  Motors 
toward  that  plan,  to  bring  in  some 
300.000  small  cars  from  the  Isuzu  and 
Suzuki  companies. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  that,  as  a  part  of  this  agreement, 
which  incidentally  the  trade  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Brock,  said  he  was  able 
to  obtain  only  because  of  the  leverage 
provided  by  the  fact  that  domestic 
content    legislation   wa^   pending   and 


that  the  Japanese  consider  that  to  be 
a  sufficient  threat  to  oblige  them  to 
proceed  with  the  extension  of  the  vol- 
untary agreement,  nothing  was  done 
with  respect  to  the  whole  variety  of 
Japanese  restrictions  with  respect  to 
beef,  citrus,  leather,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, cigarettes  and  tobacco,  sorghum, 
and  telecommunications  equipment 
and  many  other  aspects  in  which 
Japan  presently  discriminates  against 
the  United  States  trade. 

The  only  way  that  we  are  going  to 
persuade  the  Japanese  to  lower  their 
most  pervasive  protectionistic  policies 
is  by  having  a  real  threat  on  the  table 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  only  in.stru- 
ment  that  we  have,  and  have  had.  to 
do  this  effectively  is  domestic  content. 

So  if  this  bill  is  defeated,  I  can 
assure  you  that  any  Japanese  promises 
of  reducing  restrictions  with  respect  to 
these  agricultural  products,  leather, 
and  so  forth  are  just  going  to  go  out 
the  window. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  is  the  continual  .statement  by 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  that  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  has  so  recovered  and  is 
making  such  high  profits,  there  has 
been  such  a  reemployment  of  workers, 
that  this  bill  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  to 
compare  1983  with  1982,  which  was 
the  worst  year  in  our  automobile  com- 
panies" history,  is  simply  unfair,  un- 
representative, and  inaccurate. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  fair  compari- 
son, the  comparison  ought  to  be  made 
with  the  peak  year  in  the  automobile 
industry.  1978. 

If  you  do  that  you  will  find  that  do- 
mestic car  sales  are  still  28.8-percent 
below  sales  in  the  same  period  of  1978. 
Trucks  sales  lag  1978  by  37.8  percent. 
Production  worker  employment  in  the 
motor  vehicle  and  equipment  industry 
stands  at  577.000.  certainly  up  from 
the  depre.ssion  year  of  1982  average  of 
506,000  but  still  far  below  the  782,000 
average  for  1978. 

Some  180.000  workers  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  are  still  unemployed, 
.some  600.000  workers  in  the  auto  parts 
industry,  and  most  of  them  are  not 
being  recalled  because  the  domestic 
manufacturers  are  fast  increasing 
their  parts  out-sourcing.  the  purchas- 
ing of  parts  from  other  countries.  So 
the  need  for  this  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  still  critical. 

The  need  is  to  strike  a  blow  showing 
the  congressional  determination  that 
we  are  going  to  insist  on  fair  trade— we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  free 
trade,  but  that  free  trade  policy  has  to 
be  reciprocated.  This  is  the  best  in- 
strument we  have  to  be  able  to  cause 
that  reciprocation. 

For  those  reasons  I  hope  that  the 
membership  will  resoundingly  support 
the  domestic  content  bill  this  year  as 
they  did  last  year. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ottinger)  to  say  that 
he  thought  this  bill  would  result  in  a 
net  increase  in  jobs  in  this  country  or 
just  a  net  increase  in  auto  and  auto 
related  jobs? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  it  will  cause  a  tremen- 
dous net  increase  in  all  jobs.  The  stud- 
ies which  show  that  there  would  be  a 
loss  in  jobs  assume.  I  think  completely 
without  credibility,  that  there  would 
be  retaliation,  that  Japan  would  pull 
out  all  of  its  auto  manufacturing  from 
the  United  States  and  that  Japan  and 
other  countries  would  initiate  GATT 
proceedings  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  other  products. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  every 
single  automobile  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world,  except  the 
United  States,  restricts  automobile  im- 
ports. 

The  European  countries  which  are 
the  other  biggest  manufacturers,  re- 
strict auto  imports  very  sharply  by 
quotas.  France  has  only  a  3  percent 
quota,  recently  rolled  back  to  2.1  per- 
cent: England  has  a  10  percent  quota: 
Germany  has  an  11  percent  quota,  and 
Italy  allows  only  2,200  Japanese  cars 
in.  and  there  has  been  no  retaliation. 

Thirty-one  countries  have  domestic 
content  legislation:  there  has  been  no 
retaliation. 

Mr.  LENT.  So,  what  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  is  saying  is  that  our 
own  Congressional  Budget  Office 
which  estimated  there  would  be  a  net 
loss  of  some  66,000  jobs,  the  Wharton 
econometric  studies,  the  Commerce 
Department  study,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative study,  every  single  one  of 
these,  including  Mike  Mansfield's,  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  reclaim  my  time, 
because  all  the  studies  which  predict  a 
loss  of  jobs  work  on  the  premise  of  re- 
taliation. I  think  that  is  an  incredible 
assumption. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ac- 
tually did  find  that  if  there  were  no 
retaliation  there  would  be  5.5  addition- 
al jobs  created  for  every  additional  job 
that  was  restored  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, using  this  figure,  and  assuming 
no  retaliation,  there  would  be  better 
than  1  million  jobs  added  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

So  I  think  those  studies  are  deficient 
in  that  respect.  I  think  the  prospects 
for  retaliation  are  nil. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
get  some  equity  with  Japan  is  to  have 
them  .start  purchasing  our  agricultural 
products  and  lowering  their  barriers, 
and  domestic  content  is  our  best  lever 
in  those  negotations. 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
and  to  commend  him  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  their 
leadership  on  this  terribly  vital  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BKUYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  point  to  the  part  in 
the  bill,  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
says  that  this  whole  program  is  inop- 
erative, assuming  that  we  can  negoti- 
ate some  kind  of  reciprocity  with 
Japan?  ,    , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    (Mr.    Ottinger)    has    ex- 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman  was 
saying  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  send  a  message  and  that  thus 
we  would  be  able  to  get  some  reciproci- 
ty. I  do  not  .see  that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  way  the  bill  is 
pre.sentlv  constructed,  it  would  be  up 
to  Congress  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
of  domestic  content  requirements  if 
there  were  no  longer  an  injury  becau.se 
of  Japane.se  imports.  If  we  could  find 
that  the  Japanese  have  dropped  their 
other  restrictions.  Congress  could  take 
action. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  congres- 
sional vetoes  are  no  longer  permitted 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  So  this 
seemed  to  be  the  best  mechanism  that 
we  could  have. 

At  any  time  we  feel  that  equity  has 
been  achieved,  we  could  put  in  a 
simple  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  of  that  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  then  is  that  this  would 
have  to  be  repealed  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  here  that  .says  that  it  will  come 
to  an  end. 

The  way  I  see  it.  this  bill  is  a  manda- 
tory, regulatory  program  and  notwith- 
standing any  negotiations  or  any 
agreements  that  we  might  arrive  at 
with  our  trading  partners,  the  bill  and 
the  program  would  still  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  way  the  bill  is  presently 


constructed,  the  reliel  would  have  lo 
come  by  an  act  of  Congress  rather 
than  from  any  kind  of  Presidential  de- 
termination. 

That  is  because  the  President  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  totally  hostile 
to  this  legislation  even  though  his 
trade  negotiator  acknowledged  that  it 
is  a  very  effective  instrument  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Japanese.  Giving  the 
President  discretion  would  clearly  be 
tantamount  to  not  passing  the  legisla- 
tion at  all. 

So  we  have  left  that  determination 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  a  comment,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  have  offered  to  him 
to  work  with  him  on  a  reciprocity  type 
legislation.  But  this  legislation  will  not 
accomplish  that  and  that  is  why  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  achieve  reciprocity  we  ought 
to  work  on  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  probably 
worthwhile  to  follow  up  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  with  what  1  con- 
sider to  be  the  real  story  on  domestic 
content. 

I  think  some  of  us  were  surprised 
after  the  new  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  was  announced  that  this 
bill  was  not  pulled  off  the  floor. 

What  the  true  story  is,  under  the 
new  restrictive  agreement,  which  is 
voluntary  only  in  the  dreamiest  ideas 
of  those  who  do  not  realize  that  we 
forced  it  on  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. While  sales  of  automobiles  will 
increase  greatly  in  the  United  States 
over  the  next  2  years,  the  Japanese 
sales  will  grow  by  less  than  half  the 
rate  at  which  domestic  producers  sales 
will  grow.  During  the  extended  life  of 
the  VRA  the  Japanese  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  will  be  the  lowest  it  has 
been  since  1979. 

The  promoters  of  this  bill  said  that 
was  what  they  were  shooting  for. 
Since  it  has  now  been  achieved,  obvi- 
ously their  aims  are  something  else. 
The  something  else  of  course,  is  to 
insure  that  U.S.  consumers  pay  more 
than  a  car  is  worth  so  that  high  wages 
in  the  auto  industry  will  be  main- 
tained. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  almost  every  econo- 
mist, not  employed  by  the  UAW.  who 
has  studied  this  problem,  that  con- 
sumer costs  will  go  up.  And  indeed  not 
only  will  the  U.S.  car  co.sts  be  higher 
without  the  Japanese  competition,  but 
the  Japanese  shippers  will  send  over, 
and  are  sending  over,  more  expensive 
cars  which  lav  off  that  extra  cost  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  auto  agreement  is  only  part  of 
the  overall  picture.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  tells 
us  that  the  bill  will  create  jobs.  Again. 


almost  every  other  economist  not  as.so- 
ciated  with  the  UAW  or  the  AFL-CIO 
assures  us  that  the  job  loss  will  be 
enormous. 

Against  38.000  jobs  created  in  the 
automobile  industry,  there  will  be 
about  104.000  jobs  lost  and  therefore  a 
net  job  loss  of  66.000. 

We  are  told  by  Commerce  and  CBO 
that  the  cost  of  each  job  protected  in 
the  auto  industry  will  be  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars.  Better  we 
should  give  them  an  annuity  than  to 
give  them  domestic  content  to  protect 
them. 

And.  in  addition,  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  again  with  the 
exception  of  the  UAW  which  seeks  to 
protect  a  wage  level  that  is  far  above 
that  of  the  average  wage  in  the  U.S. 
manufacturing,  have  opposed  this  bill. 
The  Farm  Bureau,  the  small  busi- 
ness groups,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, all  of  the  business  groups  of 
any  kind,  the  auto  dealers,  whether 
they  sell  foreign  or  domestic  cars  or 
both,  have  been  very  strongly  opposed 
and  indeed,  up  until  this  year,  the  car 
companies  themselves.  And  still  sever- 
al of  them  do  oppose  it. 

So,  I  think  we  need  to  reset  the 
stage  as  we  go  into  the  5-minute  rule 
of  debate  lo  remind  Members  of  what 
happened  during  the  scheduled  debate 
last  week. 

During  that  debate  all  of  these  facts 
were  delivered  on  the  floor.  Members 
have  a  chance  to  look  them  over.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded 
that  this  bill  is  an  exercise  in  greed,  it 
seeks  to  protect  the  jobs  of  a  few.  to 
hurt  the  jobs  of  the  many,  and  to  lay 
the  additional  costs  of  job  protection 
on  unwilling  American  consumers. 
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That  kind  of  an  exercise  in  self-in- 
terest is  not  unknown  in  this  Congress. 
However,  it  is  not  always  successful. 
And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  successful 
today. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
Page  14.  strike  out  lines  11  and  12  and  insert 
the  following; 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -UAW  Wage 
Differential  Protection  and  Anli-Auto  Con- 
sumer Act  of  1983'. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  when  the  Hou.se  debated 
almost  an  identical  bill  we  had  a  vote 
in  December  and  at  that  time  the 
margin  was  215  to  188  in  support  of  it. 
Now  the  House  in  the  98th  Congress 
is  composed  substantially  differently 
and  I  am  told  by  count  today  that 
about    410    of    our    colleagues    have 
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pretty  well  made  up  their  mind  how 
they  are  going  to  vote.  So  I  suppose 
that  the  debate  today  and  tomorrow, 
or  however  long  it  takes,  is  going  to  be 
directed  to  those  25  Members  who  are 
on  the  fence  or  have  not  made  up 
their  mind  how  they  are  going  to  vote. 

This  first  amendment  that  this 
Member  from  California  is  offering,  I 
think,  is  consistent  with  one  I  offered 
to  this  bill  last  year.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  process  last  year 
that  would  rename  it  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1982. 

I  have  changed  the  title  this  year  to 
one  that  I  think  reflects  truly  what  is 
behind  this  whole  piece  of  legislation. 
And  its  title  is,  'United  Auto  Workers 
Wage  Differential  Protection  and 
Anti-Auto  Consumer  Act  of  1983." 

The  reason  that  I  make  that  sugges- 
tion for  a  change  is  that  there  is  not 
anything  that  will  be  considered  in  the 
98th  Congress  that  is  more  anticon- 
sumer  to  the  automobile  purchasers  of 
our  country  than  this  legislation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  said  that  this  bill,  if  adopted,  will 
cost  the  purchaser  of  a  domestic  or 
foreign  made  car  an  increase  of  $333 
per  car  on  average. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  a 
$450  increase.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  $527  to  $838  increase. 
Wharton  Econometrics,  10  percent 
more.  Harbridge  House  Inc..  $1,300 
more  per  import  car. 

You  cannot  blame  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  for  coming  here 
to  Congress  and  seeking  this  law  to 
protect  their  wage  differential  because 
by  virtue  of  their  monopoly  status  in 
supplying  labor  to  the  various  automo- 
bile companies  in  this  country,  they 
have  been  successful  in  raising  the 
wage  rate  of  their  workers  at  least  28- 
percent  higher,  and  some  economists 
say  twice  that,  if  one  adds  fringe  bene- 
fits to  wage  rates  above  the  average 
American  manufacturing  employee. 

When  you  add  the  decline  in  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry that  has  taken  place  in  the 
1970s,  specifically  making  reference  to 
the  fact  that  for  a  subcompact  car  it 
takes  200  hours  to  make  that  car  in 
the  United  States;  it  takes  111  hours 
in  Japan.  With  the  factors  of  lower 
productivity  in  this  country  and  a 
higher  wage  rate,  a  subcompact  car, 
made  in  Japan,  landed  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  in  my  home  State,  has  a  price 
advantage  to  the  consumers  of  my 
State  of  $2,000. 

Now,  what  would  this  legislation 
really  do?  Well,  some  may  say,  well,  to 
this  Member  from  California,  "You 
are  obviously  partisan.  You  are  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
most  Republicans  arc  opposed  to  it 
and  most  Democrats  are  supporting  it, 
aren't  you  a  little  biased  in  your  as- 
sessment? ' 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  noted  econo- 
mist,  Charles  Schultze   now   working 


for  the  Brookings  Institution,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. And  Mr.  Schultze  was  quoted  in 
an  article  written  by  John  Berry  in 
the  October  1983,  Financier  magazine. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Schultze  says, 
the  adviser  to  President  Carter: 

We  have  excessive  wage  .scales  in  a  small 
number  of  major  industries.  Relative  wages 
that  are  way  out  of  line.  The  two  biggest  ex- 
amples are  autos  and  steel.  In  the  late 
1960s,  steel  and  auto  wages  and  fringes  were 
about  25  percent  above  the  manufacturing 
average.  By  1980.  they  were  more  than  60 
percent  above.  And  industrial  policy,  inci- 
dentally, with  its  inevitable  protectionist 
overtones,  would  make  sure  those  wage.s 
never  got  back  in  line. 

The  problem  facing  displaced  work- 
ers, they  declared,  does  not  involve 
employment  difficulties  or  a  shortage 
of  jobs,  rather  it  in\oh es  wages. 

But  while  real  wages  were  falling  on 
average,  they  were  rising  in  some  in- 
dustries, including  steel  and  autos. 
The  economists  found  that  the  higher 
the  workers  union  wage  premium  lose 
over  average  wages,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  join  the  ranks  of  displaced  work- 
ers, employees  permanently  laid  off, 
because  their  employers  will  never 
need  their  labor  again. 

Only  in  extremis  and  often  not  then 
have  union  workers  in  autos  and  steel 
shown  any  willingness  to  take  wage 
cuts.  And  certainly  not  of  such  magni- 
tude. 

For  instance,  the  changes  in  the 
Chrysler  contract  needed  to  secure 
congressional  passage  of  the  loan 
guarantee  bill  were  only  narrowly  ap- 
proved by  UAW  members  at  that  com- 
pany. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  pleas  for 
help  focused  on  the  workers  who  are 
losing  jobs  and  communities  that  are 
losing  the  companies'  payrolls. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  by  now,  how- 
ever, that  protection  will  not  do  the 
trick.  Something  much  more  is 
needed. 

Finally,  wages  which  companies  and 
workers  have  under  their  full  control 
remain  another  matter.  The  workers 
for  so  many  years  got  their  annual  3- 
percent  productivity  increase,  plus 
whatever  else  the  unions  could  negoti- 
ate, that  they  seem  unable  to  realize, 
even  now,  that  they  no  longer  have  a 
hammerlock  on  their  markets. 

The  worst  thing  we  could  do  to  the 
consumers  of  America  is  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Now,  this  legislation  is  coming  out  of 
the  same  committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  dealing  with  the  question  of 
access  charges  on  telephones:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Now,  in  that  case 
we  are  concerned  about  the  po.ssibility 
of  charging  the  average  consumer  of 
telephones  several  dollars  a  month  to 
use  the  telephone:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  the 
concern. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Now  what  are  we 
talking  about  here?  If  we  are  talking 
about  .some  of  the  estimates  where  the 
American  International  Automobile 
Dealers  A.ssociation  estimates  that 
new  car  prices  would  increase  from 
$850  to  $3,200  more  than  they  are  now 
and  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  testifying  that  the  in- 
crease in  cost  would  be  about  $1,300, 
does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
whether  we  are  talking  about  more  or 
le.ss  than  the  access  charge  that  has 
become  such  a  political  concern  of 
many  in  this  Hou.se? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  the  gen- 
tleman has  put  his  finger  on  what  the 
true  motivation  behind  this  legislation 
is.  It  is  just  full  of  political  rhetoric. 

The  United  Auto  Workers,  through 
their  friends  here  in  the  House,  is 
trying  to  use  those  of  us  in  Congress 
to  put  into  concrete  a  wage  rate  that  is 
higher  than  the  marketplace  of  this 
country  will  sustain.  You  have  to 
admire  them. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  What  is  the  impact 
on  the  consumer? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dellums).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Dannemeyer)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lunghen  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Depending  on 
what  e.stimate  the  gentleman  wants  to 
believe.  The  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Office  sa.vs  that  every  buyer  of  a  car, 
domestic  or  foreign,  would  have  an  av- 
erage cost  increase  of  $333  if  this  is 
the  law. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  $450  per  car  average.  And 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  es- 
timated an  increase  in  auto  prices  to 
consumers  of  $527  to  $838. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  claim— maybe  our 
colleagues  on  this  side,  who  are  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation,  who  say  the 
price  to  consumers  in  America  is  going 
to  go  down,  if  this  legislation  is  adopt- 
ed—I have  only  heard  that  the  price  to 
consumers  will  go  up.  Does  someone 
here  claim  that  it  is  going  to  go  down? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  gentleman 
•.vhat  is  going  to  happen  to  prices,  but 
I  will  tell  him  this,  we  are  going  to 
have  some  jobs  .so  that  the  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  automobiles. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  But  what 
about  those  jobs  that  are  going  to  be 
lost  in  the  ports  and  other  places  in 
this  country  that  are  going  to  deprived 
from  people  working  in  the  imported 
auto  business? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  observe  to  him 
that  one  of  the  studies  that  has  been 
referred  to  was  paid  for  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  One  was  paid  for  by 
the  import  automobile  industry.  If  I 
pay  for  a  study,  I  can  get  most  any  re- 
sponse I  want. 
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Mr.     DANNEMEYER.     Surely     the 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  every 
one  of  these  studies  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  Japanese  car  manufacturers. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  1  just  mentioned 
that  two  were.  I  would  observe  to  the 
gentleman  further,  however,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  know  this. 
that  the  assumptions  in  several  of 
these  studies  were  that  there  would  be 
enormous  retaliation  by  the  Japanese. 
I  would  simply  observe  that  there  is 
very  little  retaliation  the  Japanese 
could  do  because  they  started  retaliat- 
ing right  after  World  War  11. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  LUNGREN.  I  just  wonder,  are 
we  .saying  that  the  CBO  is  somehow 
paid  bv  Japanese  auto  manufacturers? 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  No.  I  do  not 
think  my  distinguished  chairman  is 
.sugge.sting  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Did  not  the  CBO 
give  us  an  analysis  of  how  many  jobs 
would  be  lost  in  this  country? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Their  analysis 
was  that  there  would  be  a  net  job  loss 
of  67.000  to  Americans  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  that  is 
an  arm  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  re- 
.serve  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  is  a  bad  amendment;  it  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I 
hope  the  Hou.se  will  reject  it.  ju.st  as 
surely  as  thev  did  the  last. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  gentle- 
man withdraws  his  reservation  of  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  last  time  this  bill  was  up.  I 
voted  against  it  because  1  basically  am 
inclined  toward  free  trade.  But  since 
then  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  this. 
1  come  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
but  I  mav  also  say  that  1  am  not  sup- 
ported by  the  UAW-CIO  in  any  way. 
Many  of  their  members,  fortunately, 
vote  for  me.  but  the  organization  does 
not.  it  being  virtually  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Michigan,  as  a  practical 
matter. 

But  after  having  gotten  into  this  in 
depth.  I  have  decided  that  regardless 
of  the  UAW's  support  for  the  bill.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  bill  at  this 

point. 

The  automobile  industry  is  not  just 
a  widget-and-gidget  situation.  The 
basic  idea  of  free  trade  was  that  if  we 
make  widgets  better  and  they  make 
gidgets  better,  we  would  do  better 
making  widgets  and  let  them  make  the 
gidgets.  But  the  automobile  industry 
controls  directly  or  indirectly  about 
six  of  all  of  the  jobs  in  the  United 
States,  about  one  out  of  six;  and  we 
cannot  afford,  any  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  lose  steel,  that  essential  an 
industry.  It  goes  right  to  our  national 
defense  and  has  a  ripple  effect.  Even 
carpeting,  for  example,  the  biggest 
market  is  automobiles.  Rubber,  glass, 
steel,  aluminum,  all  types  of  industries 
are  affected.  And  1  just  think  that  in 
this  point  of  time  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  a  major  industry  of  that  scope  be 
raped  by  foreign  competition. 

Now,  rea.sonable  competition  is  all 
right,  but  now  we  are  getting  up  into 
almost  25  percent  of  our  market,  and 
the  industry  is  destined  to  failure.  It  is 
not  the  inefficiencies  of  our  manufac- 
turers or  their  lack  of  design.  It  is  not 
the  overpayment  of  the  automobile 
workers.  Essentially,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem is  the  yen  versus  the  dollar.  We 
are  at  a  $750  disadvantage  right  off 
the  bat  just  because  of  the  differential 
in  the  ven  and  the  dollars. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

That  figure  is  $2,000.  $1,500  to 
$2,000.  And  Viscount  Davignon.  who  is 
one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
the  trade  area  in  the  European 
Common  Market,  has  told  me  that 
while  we  cannot  assign  this  as  a  specif- 
ic and  determined  identifiable  effort 
by  the  Government  of  Japan,  no  event 
of  this  kind  can  persist  for  10  to  20 
years  without  it  being  a  matter  of  de- 
liberate policy. 
1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  SAWYER.  I  got  my  figure  about 
2  weeks  ago  from  Phil  Caldwell,  the 
chairman  of  Ford,  who  said  S750.  but  I 
will  take  the  gentleman's  word. 


In  any  event,  the  most  severe  disad- 
vantage we  have  is  the  artificial  cheap- 
ness of  the  yen  on  the  international 
market  and  the  artificial  highness  or 
strength  of  the  dollar,  which  loses  us 
$750  right  off  the  bat.  without  any 
other  competitive  elements. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  tax  struc- 
ture of  Japan  on  automobiles,  both 
the  forgiveness  of  taxes  related  to  the 
production  of  export  automobiles  and 
the  taxation  of  our  imported  automo- 
biles, that  adds  about  another  $750  to 
SI. 000  to  the  differential. 

Now.  we  just  cannot  sit  and  let  an  in- 
dustry that  impacts  one  out  of  every 
six  jobs  in  the  United  Stales  go  down 
the  tube,  any  more  than,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  can  see  the  steel  industry, 
which  is  essential  to  our  own  economy, 
go  down  the  tube. 

And  if  you  want  to  see  how  the  Jap- 
anese behave,  look  at  what  they  do 
with    their    farmers.    Their    farmers 
produce  about  50  percent  of  all  of  the 
food  that  they  consume.  They  are  50 
percent  dependent,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  see  that  50  percent 
go  down  the  tube.  And  while  there  are 
little  patches  of  land,  where  they  have 
to  virtually  hand  pluck  the  rice,  and 
they  feed  a  cow  out  behind  the  barn 
like  we  might  feed  a  cat  or  a  dog.  they 
protect  them  to  the  death,  to  where  it 
is  $1  an  orange,  or  you  cannot  buy  a 
steak  in  downtown  Tokyo  for  less  than 
about  $25  a  copy,  the  last  lime  I  was 
there.    And    they    do   that,    and   they 
have    rice    at    three    times    the    world 
market,  just  to  protect  their  farmers. 
And  that  is  how  they  feel  about  im- 
portant   critical    industries.    I    do   not 
blame  them.  I  might  feel  that  way. 
too.  if  we  were  dependent  for  50  per- 
cent  of   our   food   from   overseas  and 
from  foreign  sources.  I  would  be  very 
jealous  about  letting  the  other  50  per- 
cent go  down. 

Now.  I  think  they  would  be  better 
off  to  subsidize  their  farmers  and  open 
up  their  markets  because  they  are 
asking  for  retaliation.  But  I  neverthe- 
less feel  that  we  just  cannot  sit  by  and 
let  the  Japanese  decide  that  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  they  are 
going  to  limit  their  quota  to  the 
United  States  to  1.85  million  cars  m- 
stead  of  the  1.67  they  did. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  commonsense  approach  to  this 
problem,  his  obvious  perception  of 
what  basicallv  is  the  problem  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gaydos  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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M:  i.A^DdS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
Kt-ntleman  will  continue  to  yield,  there 
are  all  of  these  fancy  arguments,  but 
the  gentleman  has  really  delved  right 
down  to  the  crux  of  the  problem,  and 
that  is,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
automobiles  and  steel  must  be  saved, 
and  they  must  be  saved  and  looked  at 
in  a  realistic  manner.  We  are  not 
saying  to  exclude  every  other  competi- 
tor internationally,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  commonsense, 
makes  good  points,  and  I  think  he  is 
fundamentally  very  sound.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

.Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAWYKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  P^RENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  was  complaining  about  beef 
sale.s  in  Japan,  and  so  do  I.  Guess  who 
is  the  biggest  buyer  of  American  beef 
abroad.  Japan.  Guess  who  takes  60 
percent  of  all  of  our  beef  exports. 
Japan.  Guess  who  is  the  biggest  soy- 
bean buyer  abroad.  Japan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  gentleman  will 
notice  that  they  are  great  buyers  of 
raw  material  with  no  labor  content,  or 
very  little.  They  will  not  take  proc- 
essed food:  they  will  take  raw  food. 
They  will  not  take  plywood  or  manu- 
factured furniture  or  other  wooden- 
made  articles:  but  they  will  take  raw- 
lot.  Why?  Because  they  have  not  got 
any  other  place  to  get  them  or  they 
cannot  get  them  as  cheap  anywhere 
else.  But  if  you  look  at  what  they  will 
take  with  a  labor  content  in  it.  you 
will  find  that  it  is  precious  little  and  as 
little  as  they  can  afford  to  get  by  with- 
out taking  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  have  been  as  stern  a 
critic.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman,  and  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  more  time 
trying  to  get  the  Japanese  to  take 
more  in  different  forms:  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  to  belittle 
what  they  are  taking  now.  nor  to 
suffer  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  it. 

But  I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  finds  unaccept- 
able about  the  auto  agreement,  since  it 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  Japanese  per- 
cent of  our  market  from  22  to  20  to 
18.5  percent.  Is  that  unfair?  Our 
market  grows.  We  give  them  a  corre- 
spondingly less  share  of  it. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  But  the  gentleman  is 
measuring  that  at  the  height  of  the 
recession.  Those  are  the  lowest  auto- 
mobile sales  in  the  United  States  for 
almost  a  decade,  or  a  decade,  in  the 
last  several  years,  and  we  have  crucify- 
ing unemployment  in  Michigan  as  a 
result  of  it.  And  not  just  in  Michigan. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  not  disagree 
that  there  have  been  low  sales. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  percentage  of 
the  market  is  really  not  the  criterion. 
It  is  the  units  that  spell  the  jobs,  and 
they  are  going  from  1.67  to  1.85  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes.  but  while  the 
market  is  going  up  over  20  percent,  we 
are  going  to  give  them  11-percent  in- 
crease. So  obviously  the  U.S.  produc- 
ers are  getting  a  lion's  share,  a  dispro- 
portionate share,  of  the  market  in 
crease.  And  what  that  means,  of 
course,  is  that  they  are  being  protect- 
ed even  more  than  they  were  being 
protected  when  the  agreement  was 
built.  Each  year  they  are  getting  in- 
creasing protection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Is  that  not  too  bad. 
that  we  get  a  disproportionate  share 
of  our  own  market^ 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  colloquy  at  this 
point  because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  3  years  ago,  when  the  1.68  million 
figure  was  agreed  to,  the  projection  of 
U.S.  market  was  for  10  million  vehi- 
cles, and  that  was  thought  to  be  what 
would  be  an  equitable  share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hii.lis  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  And  that  this  would  be 
an  equitable  share  out  of  a  10  million 
market  in  1979.  We  all  know  that  that 
10  million  figure  was  illusory.  It  did 
not  ever  happen.  But  the  Japanese 
sold  all  of  that  quota  of  1.68  million 
when  our  market  was  down.  So  they 
got  approximately  700.000  more  vehi- 
cles than  if  they  had  been  retained  at 
a  percentage  share  based  on  10  million 
rather  than  a  numerical  share  based 
on  1.68. 
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So  they  got  a  windfall.  Now  they  are 
coming  back  and  asking  for  more,  and 
they  al.so  are  asking  not  to  include  4- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  and  vans  and 
units  that  go  to  Puerto  Rico.  They  are 
getting  more  here,  a  bigger  piece  of 
pie.  than  really  that  figure  shows. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  And  on  top  of  that,  it 
is  not  like  we  are  being  mean  to  the 
Japanese.  We  are  being  kinder  to  them 
even  with  the  domestic  content  law 
than  virtually  any  modern  country  in 
the  world.  France  now  has  dropped 
from  3  percent  down  to  2.1  percent  of 
their  sales  market  that  can  go  to  Japa- 
nese. The  British  are  10:  the  Germans 


are  11.  Most  of  the  countries,  many  of 
the  countries,  have  domestic  content 
laws  in  place  law.  We  are  about  the 
only  one  sitting  here  with  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  and  this  is  an  industry  just 
like  steel,  and  I  have  no  steel  in  my 
district,  but  we  cannot  afford  any 
more  than  the  Japanese  can  afford  to 
lose  the  agriculture,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  industries  of  that  magnitude, 
either. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  as.sociate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  from  Michigan  so  much  because 
he  provides  leadership  in  this  House. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, why  is  it  that  the  new  papers  in 
Detroit,  in  Michigan,  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the 
Saginaw  News,  all  have  editorialized 
against  this  piece  of  legislation?  If 
they  are  so  important  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  why  would  these  responsi- 
ble newspapers  be  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Well,  whon  you  cate- 
gorize the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  re- 
sponsible, I  may  have  some  reserva- 
tion, but  the  Detroit  News,  I  would 
agree,  and  the  Saginaw  paper  is  kind 
of  a  country-town  paper  that  I  do  not 
read,  so  I  really  do  not  know. 

I  know  it  has  a  lot  of  support.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  it  now  has  the  sup- 
port of  Ford  and  Chrysler,  too.  who 
are  terrified  that  General  Motors  is 
going  to  give  up  the  production  of 
their  Chevette  and  their  lighter  cars 
and  import  them  all  under  these  in- 
creased quotas  from  Japan  and  go  in 
with  Toyota  to  build  a  medium-size  car 
in  Japan.  Part  of  the  quid  pro  quo  is 
the  import  of  the  light  cars  from 
Japan,  which  would  put  two  major 
manufacturers  out  of  business. 

Again,  neither  of  these  are  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  they  are  something  to  really 
be  concerned  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
the  statement  earlier  that  there  were 
many  other  countries  that  had  domes- 
tic content  laws. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  About  30-odd,  as  I 
recall.  I  checked  them  the  other  day. 
and  I  think  there  are  30. 

Mr.  LENT.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man what  the  facts  are. 

According  to  the  International 
Trade  Administration's  analysis  with 
respect  to  auto  local  content  laws  in 
other  countries,  as  of  May  1983.  only 
three  industrialized  nations  imposed 
domestic  content  requirements  on  auto- 
motive industries,  and  they  are  Portu- 
gal. Spain,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  know  that  is  wrong, 
because  Brazil,  right  off  the  top,  has 
them  in  this  hemisphere,  and  there 
are  some  30  of  them. 

Mr.  LENT.  And  both  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal plan  to  eliminate  these  require- 
ments upon  entry  into  the  EEC  some- 
time very  shortly.  So  that  will  leave 
only  Australia  among  industrialized 
countries  that  have  local  auto  domes- 
tic content  laws. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  Brazil  an  industrialized  coun- 

Mr.  LENT.  Brazil  is  considered  as  a 
developing  country.  It  is  not  an  indus- 
trialized country. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  gentleman  can 
apply  his  definition  of  "industrial 
country.  "  but  some  30-odd  countries 
do,  and  most  of  them  in  Europe  have 
quotas,  not  just  domestic  content. 
France  as  low  as  2.1  percent  now.  Brit- 
ain 10  percent.  West  Germany  11  per- 
cent. Italy  2.200  cars. 

And  here  we  arc  allowing  them  to 
ship  in  1.800.000  cars. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
quotas  in  this  country  in  many  differ- 
ent industries.  No  one  questions  that. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  nation  in 
Europe  in  the  EEC  that  has  a  domes- 
tic auto  content  law. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  You  do  not  have  to 
with  France,  with  2.1  percent  of  their 
market  as  all  that  they  permit  the 
Japanese  to  send  in.  the  British  10 
percent,  the  Germans  11  percent,  and 
Italy  2.200  automobiles  total.  Why  do 
they  need  a  domestic  content  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dingell  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wouid  jusi  iiKe  to 
tell  my  free-trading  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  French  practice 
free  trade.  They  tell  the  Japanese 
they  can  bring  in  any  number  of  cars 
the  Japanese  want  into  France,  any 
number;  but  they  can  only  sell  an 
equivalent  of  the  number  that  was 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  2.1  percent. 

This  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  says  you  can  bring  in  anything 
you  want  in  any  amounts  without  any 
regard  to  jobs  and  opportunity  in  this 
country.  Every  other  automobile  man- 
ufacturing country  in  the  world  says. 
■We  are  going  to  protect  our  indus- 

What  my  colleagues  over  there  do 
not  understand  is  that  we  are  not  only 
concerned  here  with  the  automobile 
industry.  We  are  concerned  with  glass, 
we  are  concerned  w  ith  steel,  we  are 
concerned  with  iron,  we  are  concerned 
with  nonferrous  metals,  and  we  are 
concerned  with  textiles  and  comput- 
ers. The  automobile  industry  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  each  and  every 
one  of  those  named  products  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  just  automobiles 
that  we  are  protecting:  it  is  the  suppli- 
er industry  and  all  the  materials  from 
paint  to  rubber  to  steel  to  computers 
and  the  textiles  that  go  into  the  indus- 
try. 

That  is  what  we  are  protecting,  the 
entire  American  industrial  base. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  it  is  kind  of  in- 
teresting with  the  French  with  a  2.1 
percent  of  their  market  limit  on  Japa- 
nese are  the  very  coiners  of  the  word 
•laissez  faire.  "  They  coined  it. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  1  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
debate  today  and  really  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

Let  me  just  point  out  a  couple  of 
things  to  those  people  who  are  talking 
about  fair  trade.  Let  us  take  agricul- 
tural commodities.  We  think  that  we 
can  ship  agricultural  commodities 
freely  any  place  in  the  world.  That  is 
not  .so.  'We  cannot  ship  beef  to  Japan. 
They  do  not  allow  it  to  come  in  there. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think  it 
is  verv  important  that  we  recognize 
what  other  countries.  We  have  tried  to 
be  the  leader  in  fair  trade.  We  have 
tried  it.  but  it  has  not  been  fair.  They 
have  discriminated  against  us  time  and 


again,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  pointed  out. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  stand  up 
for  what  we  think  is  right  for  our 
workers,  the  people  in  this  country 
who  have  to  have  a  job.  who  want  the 
dignity  that  goes  with  that  job.  I  know 
the  people  in  my  district  are  unem- 
ployed. I  have  some  areas  yet  that  will 
almost  exceed  20  percent.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  today,  but  they 
are  veiy  close  to  that. 

Much  of  it  is  because  the  automobile 
business  is  still  down  in  our  State.  We 
probably  v^'iH  never  get  it  back  to  the 
level  it  was.  But  all  the  textiles  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  was 
talking  about  a  minute  ago.  they  re- 
flect way  down  to  the  Carolinas  where 
this  carpeting  business  is  located.  It  is 
all  over  the  country  that  the  rubber 
and  glass  come  from.  It  is  not  only 
Michigan.  Michigan  is  suffering  more 
than  the  other  areas,  and  our  unem- 
ployment is  still  13.  6  percent. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments very  much  and  am  glad  to  work 
with  him  to  try  to  get  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation pas.sed. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mo\  e  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately.  I  had 
to  miss  the  debate  last  w-eek  because  I 
had  a  pressing  engagement  in  my  own 
district.  Frankly.  I  would  just  as  soon 
vote  on  this  matter  right  now.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  are  enough  votes 
around  here  to  pass  this  legi-slation. 

Let  me  make  some  statements, 
though,  to  begin  with. 
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1  am  not  here  to  explain  Japan,  to 
apologize  for  Japan,  or  to  protect 
Japan.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  what  is 
good  for  America,  what  affects  our 
great  and  vital  interests.  That  is  what 
this  debate  should  be  all  about. 

The  problems  that  we  face  are  large, 
but  we  should  not  duck  and  hide 
behind  those  problems.  People  who 
have  to  make  invetments  around  the 
world  are  investing  money  heavily  in 
America.  They  are  not  investing  it  in 
Japan,  they  are  not  investing  it  in 
Europe,  they  arc  not  investing  it  in 
Canada,  and  they  are  not  investing  it 
in  France.  Why  should  we  imitate 
those  countries? 

Our  policly  has  been  one  of  success. 
Our  policy  has  been  one  that  says. 
•Let's  go  out  and  meet  the  competi- 
tion, and  let's  go  out  and  beat  the 
competition.  Let's  do  it  fairly  and 
squarely  and  demand  that  others  live 
up  to  that  standard." 

Now.  let  me  speak  for  the  Members 
who  thought  hard  about  this  problem. 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  that.  On 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  after 
hours  and  hours  of  hearings  and 
debate   last    year,   we   voted,    and   we 
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voted  9  to  3  against  this  bill.  The  full 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  19 
to  13  against  this  bill.  The  committee 
did  that  because  we  thought  that  it 
was  the  best  move  for  America,  al- 
though perhaps  not  the  best  move  for 
the  UAW  or  for  the  one  or  two  strug- 
gling automobile  companies  we  have 
in  America. 

But  we  in  America  cannot  go  around 
trying  to  sweeten  up  every  lemon, 
trying  to  prop  up  every  ill-run  busi- 
ness and  industry,  every  noncompeti- 
tive business  and  industry  that  we 
have,  because  if  we  do.  we  are  going  to 
go  bust,  just  like  Brazil  with  its  domes- 
tic content,  just  like  France  with  its 
domestic  content,  and  just  like  per- 
haps even  Canada  with  its  domestic 
content. 

I  cannot  name  a  successful  industrial 
country  that  has  a  domestic  content 
law.  There  is  just  no  such  thing.  Even 
the  wise  leaders  in  the  developing 
countries  tell  us  that  domestic  content 
is  not  good  economic  policy,  and  the 
wise  leaders  in  those  developing  coun- 
tries, the  ones  that  are  moving  ahead, 
have  rejected  this  kind  of  nonsense. 

Mr,  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  available,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  yield  right  now. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we 
will  keep  our  eye  on  the  target,  our 
eye  on  the  ball.  What  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica? 

In  our  society,  everyone  has  an  op- 
portunity to  succeed  or  to  fail.  The 
labor  cost  in  the  automobile  industry 
is  the  second  highest  labor  cost  in  the 
world.  Now.  that  would  be  justifiable 
if  we  were  a  productive  economy  in 
the  automobile  industry,  but.  unfortu 
nately.  in  our  automobile  industry  it 
takes  far  more  man  hours  to  manufac- 
ture a  car  in  our  country  than  it  does 
in  our  competitors  country. 

Also,  if  we  would  go  into  the  auto- 
mobile factories  and  examine  the  job 
that  is  being  done  by  American  labor, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  a  low-skilled,  labor-intensive 
job. 

Now,  one  cannot  make  water  run 
uphill.  We  cannot  make  a  low-skilled, 
labor  intensive  job  the  second  highest 
paid  job  in  America  and  expect  suc- 
cess. It  will  not  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dellums).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
cannot  make  water  run  uphill.  We 
cannot  run  against  what  are  the  facts, 
I  regret  that  many  people  have 
thought  that  this  job  is  such  a  skilled 
one.  so  desirable  and  so  productive 
that  a  worker  can  get  that  kind  of  a 
reward  for  it.  But  there  are  many  jobs 


in  my  own  district  and  throughout  the 
United  States  that  require  far  more 
training,  far  more  skill,  far  more  edu- 
cation, and  far  more  physical  ability 
than  does  building  and  assembling  an 
automobile. 

This  is  not  a  skillful  job.  It  is  not  a 
job  that  has  a  highly  skilled  labor  con- 
tent in  it.  It  is  essentially  a  repetitious, 
monotonous  type  of  job  for  which 
really  the  true  demands  are  for  much 
less  pay  vis-a-vis  the  other  American 
laborers  in  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  is  alive.  Last  year, 
about  this  same  time  a  year  ago.  many 
Members  stood  in  the  well  and  .said 
that  unless  this  terrible  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion, is  passed,  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  will  die.  Well,  it  has  not 
died.  The  fact  is  that  employment  is 
up— not  as  much  as  some  people  would 
wish,  not  as  much  as  it  is  going  to  be. 
but  it  is  up.  The  U,S,  automobile  man- 
ufacturers, thanks  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  has  been  manipulated  through 
these  quotas  that  have  unfortunately 
been  placed  upon  them  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  cars,  are  having  the 
most  successful  financial  year  ever  in 
the  history  of  those  companies.  Ford. 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors  will 
probably  have  a  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  of  about  $5  billion.  Never  in 
the  history  of  that  industry,  never  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  has 
this  kind  of  economic  recovery  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  us  to  this 
question:  Why  should  we  move  the 
automobile  workers  and  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  the  head  of  the  line? 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  school, 
there  were  a  couple  of  big  fellows, 
bigger  than  me.  that  used  to  always  go 
ahead  of  the  line  in  the  lunch  room. 
They  took  advantage  of  their  size, 
they  just  got  up  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  the  rest  of  us  little  runts  had 
to  stand  there.  Well,  one  day  we 
caught  up  with  them  and  we  broke 
that  apart. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
move  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Motors, 
and  the  UAW  up  to  the  head  of  the 
line.  Everybody  knows  that  the  quality 
of  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General  Motors 
slipped,  and  that  their  design  content 
slipped.  They  will  all  admit  it.  They  do 
not  deserve  any  better  treatment  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  American  industries. 
The  UAW  does  not  deserve  any  better 
treatment  than  all  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can labor  who  must  u.se  their  product. 
The  only  reason  they  seek  it  is  because 
they  are  big  and  because  they  have  po- 
litical influence. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  if  we 
ever  let  that  happen  in  America,  then 
we  are  going  to  ruin  the  American 
system.  Might  does  not  make  right  in 
our  system,  largeness  does  not  make 
right  in  our  system,  and  greed  does 
not   make    right    in   our  system.   You 


earn  your  way  in  America  by  the  qual- 
ity of  your  work  and  the  quality  of 
your  product,  and  that  is  what  puts 
you  ahead. 

So  this  bill  is  important  to  the 
American  economic  system,  because  if 
we  adopt  it,  how  can  we  .say  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  American  workers,  "You 
are  second-class  workers,  and  we  are 
going  to  reward  those  who  least  de- 
serve it  because  they  have  the  political 
clout  and  because  they  have  the 
might"?  That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  im- 
portant, and  that  is  why  this  bill 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  answer 
some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  here  by  my  distinguished  oppo- 
nents. There  is  no  provable  evidence 
that  the  Japanese  have  been  unfair  in 
their  automobile  practices. 

D  1600 

And.  as  I  say.  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  the  Japanese  or  to  apologize 
and  explain  for  them;  but  that  is  not  a 
correct  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Gib- 
bons was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes,) 

Mr,  GIBBONS.  The  Japanese  did 
not  even  target  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  be  one  of  their  industrial  suc- 
cesses. In  fact,  they  tried  to  penalize 
the  automobile  industry,  but  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  Japan  struck  back 
against  their  own  government  and 
proved  that  their  government  was 
wrong.  I  think  that  is  a  good  reason 
why  we  probably  should  not  adopt  an 
industrial  policy  in  which  we  make  de- 
cisions on  this  House  floor  or  down  in 
the  faceless  bureaucracy  about  which 
industries  should  get  ahead. 

Japan  has  not  opened  up  its  markets 
the  way  I  want  it  to.  but  the  pure  fact 
is  that  the  Japanese  economy  is  not 
very  strong.  Should  we  imitate  them? 
Should  we  harm  our.selves  by  hurting 
our  economy  the  way  they  are  hurting 
theirs? 

If  you  go  to  Japan  and  you  get  out 
of  Tokyo  go  out  and  see  how  the  Japa- 
nese worker  lives.  You  are  going  to 
find  that  the  average  Japanese  worker 
lives  just  a  little  better  than  our  wel- 
fare recipient.  Their  economy  is  not 
strong.  We  should  not  be  emulating 
what  they  do.  We  should  not  be  harm- 
ing ourselves  because  we  want  to 
reform  them.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  that  they  have  to  reform 
themselves. 

We  should  keep  our  eye  on  the 
target.  This  bill  will  cost  America  jobs. 
It  will  build  inefficiency  in  our  eco- 
nomic system.  It  will  increa.se  infla- 
tion. It  will  mean  that  America  will  be 
weaker,  not  stronger.  It  will  be  a  bad 
signal  to  the  other  economic  interests 
in  America  if  we  are  going  to  reward 
those    in   an    industry    that    does   not 


need  to  be  rewarded,  that  has  not 
earned  the  right  to  have  that  kind  of 
reward,  such  as  the  one  they  seek  here 
through  the  legislative  process.  That 
is  the  issue  that  is  before  us  now, 

I  hope  that  we  will  reach  the  end  of 
debate  here  soon  and  that  we  will  vole 
this  bill  down, 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  has  talked 
about  the  amendment  in  a  while  so  I 
thought  I  would  say  a  few  words  about 
the  amendment  and  maybe  we  can  get 

to  a  vote.  ^    ...,       f 

The  amendment  changes  the  title  ol 
the  bill  to  the  UAW  Wage  Differential 
Protection    and    Anli-Auto    Consumer 
Act  of  1983, 
That  is  an  inappropriate  title. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
the   National    Consumer    League,   the 
two  largest  consumer  organizations  in 
America,  support  this  legislation,  be- 
cause thev  know  that  it  will  result  in 
more  competition  with  the  Japanese 
coming  in  here  and  producing  cars  in 
the  United  States  to  compete  with  our 
own.  This  will  reduce  prices,  not  in- 
crease prices.  These  two  biggest  con- 
sumer protection  organizations  would 
not  be  supporting  this  legislation  were 
that  not  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  represents  20  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  market  of  the  largest  Japa- 
nese auto  manufacturers,  Toyota, 
Nissan,  and  Honda.  There  is  no  way 
they  are  going  to  abandon  the  U.S. 
market.  That  would  be  just  illu.sory. 

Second,  with  respect  to  productivity, 
the  gentleman  from  California  says, 
well  this  is  just  a  UAW  wage  differen- 
tial bill,  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da says  the  .same.  They  say  the  reason 
we  are  not  competitive  is  that  our 
wage  .scales  are  too  high. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
UAW  has  been  the  pioneer  in  working 
with  management  to  get  better  cooper- 
ative relationships  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  taken  very  severe  cuts  in 
wages. 

The  productivity  in  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile industry  has.  in  fact,  been  increas- 
ing far  faster  than  the  Japanese.  Ours 
has  been  increasing  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  the  Japanese  for  the  last  2 
years-  so  we  are  making  substantial 
progrkss.  The  new  title  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  would  like  to 
put  on  this  bill  is  completely  inappro- 
priate. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment.  I  assume,  was  doing  so  fa- 
cetiously, so  I  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  before:  but  since 
the  gentleman  is  a  very  active  member 


ol  the  Post  Of  lire  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  the  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  any  Member  of  the  Hou.se  that 
if  he  wishes  to  salute  and  commemo- 
rate an  outstanding  organization, 
whether  it  is  the  UAW  or  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  what  else,  the  appropriate 
thing  to  do  is  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  would  then  be  referred  to  our 
committee.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  wants  a  commemorative  res- 
olution for  the  UAW,  incorporating  all 
the  factors  that  he  outlined  today 
about  their  success  in  elevating  work- 
ing class  people  into  the  middle  class 
of  this  countrv  and  turning  them  into 
consumers,  I  will  be  glad  to  cosponsor 
with  the  gentleman  and  assure  him  a 
prompt  and  speedy  handling  by  the 
committee. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  consider 
that  proper  legislative  remedy  to 
reach  his  goal  and  withdraw  this  face- 
tious amendment  at  the  moment. 

Mr,  DANNEMEYER,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Caliiornia, 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mi  Chairman, 
I  have  a  question  to  po.se  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Is  the  gentleman  now  suggesting  or 
moving  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee? _,    . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  No:  I  am 
once  again  trying  in  the  friendliest 
possible  way  to  walk  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  through 
the  simple  rules  of  the  House  and 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  if  it  is 
his  intention  to  commemorate  or  rec- 
ognize an  organization,  no  matter  how- 
worthy,  this  is  not  the  proper  vehicle. 
This  is  not  germane  to  this  kind  of  a 

bill. 

I  would  join  the  gentleman  in  com- 
mending the  UAW.  I  think  they  have 
done  all  the  things  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  it  is  for  those  reasons  that 
they  have  been  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive' friends  of  labor  and  the  working 
people  in  this  country. 

I  will  be  very  happy,  and  very  happy 
as  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
consider  it  properly,  but  I  respect  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  much  that  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  consider 
what  he  is  doing  by  giving  our  commit- 
tee's jurisidiction  away  by  using  a  bill 
like  this  as  a  vehicle  to  recognize  his 
favorite  organizations. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER,  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned   the    Consumer    Federation    of 


America  as  being  in  support  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  true  that  Stephen  Bro- 
beck.  the  executive  director,  said  that 
the  federation  supports  the  legislation 
on  its  merits.  The  executive  committee 
was  motivated  in  no  small  measure  by 
gratitude  and  goodwill  toward  the 
UAW  for  its  help  in  lobbying  on  con- 
sumer legislation  over  the  years. 

Well,  that  is  quite  a  statement.  It  is 
one  thing  to  recognize  your  friends, 
but  is  that  a  basis  for  really  rationally, 
obiectively.  supporting  a  piece  of 
major  legislation?  I  would  have  to  ask 
the  gentleman  that  question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  they  said 
thev  did  it  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    I    yield    to    my 

friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.    ALBOSTA,    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

for  vielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  that  it  is  very  logical  op- 
position, simply  because  the  UAW 
does  not  have  all  the  automobile  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a 
recent  plant  built  in  the  Midwest  by 
the  Ni-ssan  Corp.  of  Japan  is  a  non- 
union shop.  The  UAW  is  not  the  only 
one  that  benefits  from  workers  in  this 
great  land  of  ours.  Those  people  that 
choose  not  to  have  union  representa- 
tion, also  benefit  from  cars  being  built 
in  this  country  and  all  of  the  ripple 
effect  that  goes  along  with  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  understands  that  very  clearly 
and  that  is  why  he  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  1  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  sincere,  apparently  we 
are  to  believe  then  that  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  blatantly  protective,  bla- 
tantly anticonsumer.  is  somehow  being 
dressed  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  continue  to  yield. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  It  is  being  suggested 
that  somehow  this  legislation  is  being 
dressed  up  and  paraded  out  here  today 
as  some  kind  of  consumer  legislation. 

I  think  it  has  been  very  clear  from 
the  debate  that  even  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  to  concede  that  the 
cost  of  every  automobile  sold  in  this 
countrv  will  go  up  anywhere  from 
$333  at  the  low  end  to  $1,300  for  a  for- 
eign unit  that  has  been  done  by  out- 
side consultants:  so  I  think  it  is  very 
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clear  here  that  the  vote,  if  you  will,  on 
this  particular  protectionist  piece  of 
legislation  should  be  one  of  the  real 
key  votes  for  all  these  so-called  con- 
sumer groups  that  parade  around  the 
country,  come  in  here  and  testify  and 
talk  about  how  they  like  to  protect 
and  work  for  the  consumer. 

This  is  blatantly  anticonsumer  and 
in  the  time  I  have  left  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  plant  is  a  Honda 
plant  that  is  built  in  Marysville.  Ohio. 
It  employs  a  good  number  of  people. 
They  have  just  gone  on  to  the  second 
shift.  They  are  American  workers  who 
are  producing  an  excellent  product, 
who  sell  at  Honda  of  America  to  the 
consumers  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Ottinger  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  conclude. 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
that  plant  would  not  have  been  here 
in  my  State  producing  jobs  for  Ohio- 
ans  if  this  legislation  had  passed  only 
a  year  ago. 

A  year  ago  today  is  when  they 
opened  that  plant  and  the  first  Honda 
Accord  rolled  off  that  assembly  line. 
They  are  producing  300  a  day  and  will 
go  ultimately  to  600.  They  have  Just 
opened  up  their  second  shift.  That  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  American  work- 
ers in  this  country.  This  legislation  is 
totally  antithetical  to  what  we  want  to 
do  with  providing  those  jobs  in  Ohio.  I 
would  say  to  those  gentlemen  who  try 
to  persuade  us  this  is  consumer  legisla- 
tion, it  would  not  wash. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  is  consumer 
legislation. 

It  is  exactly  that  kind  of  investment 
that  Honda  made  in  Ohio  that  we  are 
seeking  to  stimulate. 

It  is  consumer-oriented  in  two  re- 
spects: First  is  that  it  will  encourage 
that  additional  competition  by  having 
the  foreign  companies  invest  in  the 
United  States  and  provide  more  com- 
petition; and  second,  it  will  permit  the 
consumers  in  the  producing  States  like 
Ohio  and  Michigan  to  be  able  to  con- 
sume again,  to  be  able  to  revive  the 
economies  of  those  States,  to  be  able 
to  buy  more  automobiles,  to  be  able  to 
buy  more  clothes,  to  be  able  to  restore 
again  the  buying  power  that  has  been 
so  badly  hurt  by  the  Reagan  recession. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  the  present  time,  we  represent 
purchasers  of  about  one-third  of  the 
total  automobile  production  each  year 
in  Japan,  and  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  would  have  us  believe  if 
they  were  forced  by  this  legislation  to 
come  here  and  manufacture  part  of 
that  automobile,  they  would  give  that 
market  up  and  go  peddle  something 
else. 

That  is  patently  ridiculous.  It  is  ab- 
solutely insane  that  anybody  that  has 
been  as  successful  in  this  business  as 
Nissan  and  Honda  and  the  rest  would 
just  walk  away  from  it. 

We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  open 
up  more  Marys\ille.  Ohio. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  you  are  from  New  York.  If 
this  is  such  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
why  would  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Newsday,  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  and  the  Staten 
Island  Advance,  all  editorialize  against 
this  bill? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  they  have 
the  strongest  commitment  to  free 
trade  which  I  consider  to  be  a  blind 
commitment.  We  will  never  get  to  free 
trade  unless  the  United  States  has 
some  leverage.  They  acknowledge,  and 
you  read  in  their  columns,  that  Mr. 
Brock  comes  back  from  Geneva  and 
Japan  emptyhanded.  not  having  done 
anything  to  remove  restrictions 
against  citrus  fruits,  leather,  and 
other  commodities,  and  not  having 
done  anything  for  automobiles.  Also. 
Japan  has  been  making  out  like  a 
bandit  under  the  current  automobile 
quotas.  Three-quarters  of  the  profits 
the  Japanese  have  made  have  been 
due  to  the  quotas  on  American  sales. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia brought  out  a  very  important 
point. 

First  of  all,  there  are  bargaining 
chips.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  says  we  need  the  MX  mi.ssile 
for  a  bargaining  chip,  we  need  the 
crui.se  mi.ssile  for  a  bargaining  chip. 
What  is  to  .say  that  we  do  not  now 
need  a  bargaining  chip  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  fair  trade  all  over  the  rest 


of  the  world.  What  is  so  wrong  with 
this  domestic  content  bill  in  terms  of 
comparison  to  the  MX  missile  or  the 
cruise  missile  and  a  bargaining  chip 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  what  is 
basically  the  difference? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  .see  why 
we  get  so  high  and  miehty  about  auto- 
mobiles with  respect  to  restrictions. 
The  administration  has  put  restric- 
tions on  motorcycles,  and  they  put 
them  on  steel,  textiles  to  China.  They 
put  them  on  sugar.  There  are  drastic 
sugar  quotas. 

Why  should  we  discriminate  against 
automobiles? 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  others  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  op- 
erations of  Nissan  and  Honda,  which 
have  both  testified,  by  the  way.  before 
the  Florio  subcommittee  of  our  full 
Committee  of  Commerce,  said  that  the 
continuation  of  their  U.S.  operations 
would  be  threatened  if  this  legislation 
were  enacted.  They  made  it  very  clear 
and  also  made  it  very  clear.  I  would 
have  to  say.  that  any  further  building 
of  auto  plants  in  the  United  States 
would  be  restricted,  if  not  totally  cur- 
tailed, by  passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  indeed  blatantly  anticon- 
sumer legislation.  There  has  been  no 
argument  whatsover  from  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  that  automo- 
bile prices  would  go  down.  They  would 
obviously  go  up. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  made  the  argument— the  gentle- 
man may  not  accept  it— that  Japan  in 
fact  will  not  retaliate,  that  it  will  build 
more  plants  like  that  which  has  been 
built  by  Honda  in  Marysville,  there 
would  be  more  competition  and  you 
would  get  lower  prices. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  does  disagree 
with  our  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield 
who  said  quite  the  opposite  in  his 
interview  and  statements  on  this  very 
important  i.ssue.  It  is  also  important  to 
point  out  that  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  economists,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  37  economists,  including  a  couple 
of  Nobel  winners,  Kenneth  Arrow  and 
James  Tobin  among  them,  who  have 
.sent  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  pointing 
out  their  total  disagreement  with  this 
legislation  and  urging  defeat.  They 
talk  about  the  long-term  reductions  in 
economic  growth  that  would  result  in 
employment,  and  the  consumer  wel- 
fare. Prices  to  consumers,  they  indi- 


cate, would  go  up  between  $300  and 
$1  000  per  vehicle;  employment  and 
.sales  in  the  U.S.  export  sector  would 
decline,  our  trading  partners  would  re- 
taliate. 

They  clearly  make  the  pomt  that 
our  trading  partners  would  retaliate. 
Those  of  us  from  exporting  States, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  sector, 
are  very,  very  cognizant  of  that  poten- 
tial problem.  They  say  the  proposed 
legislation  does  not  go  to  the  root  of 
these  problems.  For  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  as  a  whole  the  real 
villain  is  high  interest  rates. 

1  think  that  37  noted  economi.sts,  in- 
cluding   a   couple    of    Nobel    winners, 
clearly  put  the  onus  where  it  belongs. 
Mr.FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  restate  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman said,  and  that  is  all  of  the  for- 
eign producers  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  say  this  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes law.  will  drive  them  out  of  the 
United  States  and  prevent  them  from 
building  additional  plants  here. 

One  of  the  good  things  that  has 
come  out  of  the  dialog  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  that  we 
have  given  the  Japanese  an  invitation 
to  come  over  here.  They  have  built 
.some  plants.  They  are  employing  U.S. 
labor.  They  have  made  U.S.  invest- 
ment, and  that  is  good. 

We  ask  them  to  do  that.  Now,  they 
have  come  to  us  and  said  we  cannot 
continue  this  if  domestic  content  be- 
comes law. 

The  gentleman  who  has  one  of  these 
plants  in  his  district  understands  that 
very  well. 

I  think  the  point  has  to  be  made  and 
remade,  because  it  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  our  negotiations  with 
Japan  in  which  Americans  have  been 
given  jobs  that  they  would  not  have 
gotten  with  U.S.  auto  company  invest- 
ment. 

Mr  OXLEY.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  tour  the  Honda  plant  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  go  through  this  incred- 
ibly modern  plant  that  they  built  in 
Ohio,  and  the  plant  manager  as  we 
went  through  said: 

It  is  our  philo.sophy  to  put  our  product 
and  to  put  our  factorie.s  where  the  market 
is. 

That  is  what  they  have  done.  They 
have  done  it  in  Ohio,  and  they  are 
doing  it  in  Tennessee.  They  will  do  it 
throughout  this  country,  which  cre- 
ates jobs  for  American  citizens.  I  saw  a 
lot  of  Americans  in  that  plant  and  a 
lot  of  people  in  my  district  working  at 
a  very  very  good  wage  in  that  plant, 
and  that  is  really  the  future  of  the 
American  auto  industry,  along  with 
our  ability  to  export  our  own.  and  1 
think  that  this  bill  is  clearly  taking  us 


in  \h>-  b:i(  k-.vard  way  instead  of  a  for- 
ward ii-oKiiii:  approach. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  can  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
mans  sensitivity  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Honda  Motor  Co..  since 
it  made  this  substantial  investment  in 
his  district.  In  1981,  American  auto 
sales  of  Hondas  represented  35  percent 
of  their  entire  worldwide  sales. 

For  the  gentleman  to  say  that  now 
that  they  are  making  them  here  and 
would,  therefore,  qualify  to  bring  in 
more  than  100.000  automobiles  be- 
cause that  is  how  many  you  have  to 
bring  in  before  the  law  triggers  on 
you  that  they  would  move  out  be- 
cause we  had  a  content  bill.  They  have 
already  got  their  foot  in  the  door. 

You  are  sitting  on  a  golden  plant 
there.  Your  company  is  way  ahead, 
and  if  they  want  to  still  sell  35  percent 
of  their  products  in  the  United  States, 
the  only  way  they  would  be  able  to  do 
it  is  enlarge  Marysville  and  produce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  irom  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxley)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr  OTTINGER  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Oxley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nt'W  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  I  mailed  out  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  a  letter 
dated  June  3.  1983.  from  Howard 
Wachtel,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  economics  at  American  University, 
to  Chairman  Dingell.  a  letter  signed 
by  over  50  prominent  economists  in 
the  United  States  strongly  supporting 
the  legislation.  So  the  economists- 
point  of  view  on  this  is  by  no  means 
one-sided. 

I  will  include  a  copy  of  that  letter  in 
the  Record. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

The  American  University. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  3.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Dingell. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   House  of  Representatwes.   Ray- 
bum   House  O.ffice  Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    The    Energy    and 
Commerce   Committee    is   now   considering 
H  R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive 
Product.s  Act.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion that  a  group  of  economists  have  stud- 
ied this  proposal  and  support  it. 

The  enclosed  .statement  supporting  H.K. 
l-?34  was  written  bv  four  economists.  Profe.s- 
.sor  Barrv  Bluestone  of  Boston  College,  pro- 
fessor David  Kotz  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst.  Professor  Peter  PliU- 
lipps  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and  Randy 
Barber  of  the  Center  for  Economic  Organiz- 
ing To  date,  a  total  of  over  fifty  economists 


have  endorsed  their  statement.  A  list  of 
their  names  and  affiliations  is  also  enclosed. 
The  statement  examines  the  current  auto 
crisis  and  the  part  that  this  legislation  can 
play  in  preventing  that  crisis  from  deepen- 
ing! We  hope  that  you  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  statement  and  will  sup- 
port this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  Wachtel, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Economics. 


A  Statement  on  H.R.  1234/S.  707 
As  economists,  we  are  concerned  by  the 
depression  conditions  now  faced  by  workers 
in  the  auto  and  related  industries.  The  loss 
of  perhaps  one  million  aulo  and  related  jobs 
in  the  past  three  years  is  causing  untold 
human  suffering,  destroying  families  and 
communities.  Many  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  auto  depression.  One  such  factor  is 
the  light  money  policies  advocated  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  its  monetarist 
advisors  and  carried  out  by  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  The  United  Auto 
Workers  union  has  called  for  a  shift  to  an 
expansionary  monetary  policy  in  order  to 
promote  economic  recovery,  a  measure 
which  we  support. 

A  second  cause  of  job  loss  in  the  auto 
sector  is  the  sharp  increase  in  imported  ve- 
hicles sold  in  this  country.  As  the  dollar 
strengthened  in  response  to  the  high  inter- 
est-rate policy  of  the  Fed.  imports'  market 
share  grew  from  18  percent  of  U.S.  auto 
sales  in  1978  to  28  percent  in  1982.  Even  if 
U.S.  auto  sales  do  recover  in  the  near 
future,  the  share  of  domestic  sales  produced 
abroad  is  expected  to  continue  its  rise,  as 
the  effect  of  imports  of  foreign  cars  is  com- 
pounded by  the  big  three  U.S.  auto  makers- 
move  toward  -outsourcing"  abroad. 

In  response  to  this  structural  problem,  the 
UAW  has  called  for  new  legislation  to  re- 
quire both  foreign  and  domestic  auto  giants 
with  a  large  volume  of  sales  in  the  U.S. 
market  to  maintain  substantial  production 
facilities  in  this  country.  The  bill.  H.R. 
1234/S.  707  (the)  'Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive Products  Act"),  is  known  informally  as 
the  Domestic  Content  Act.  It  would  require 
companies  selling  over  100.000  autos  and 
light  trucks  annually  in  the  U.S.  to  carry 
out  a  portion  of  their  production  here.  The 
required  percentage  of  domestic  content 
rises  with  U.S.  sales,  topping  off  at  90  per- 
cent for  900.000  annual  sales  or  more;  the 
requirements  would  be  phased  in  over  four 
years  to  allow  lime  for  adjustment. 

As  economists  who  share  an  internaliona_ 
list  perspective,  we  support  H.R.  1234/S.  707 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1  The  retention  of  a  domestic  auto  indus- 
try is  a  desirable  aid  of  economic  policy.  As 
an  industrv.  aulo  production  is  a  major 
market  for  such  other  industries  as  steel, 
chemicals  rubber,  machine  tools  and  high 
technolgv  products.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  retain  a 
viable  economic  base  of  technically  ad- 
vanced, high  productivity,  goods  producing 
industries,  then  the  aulo  industry  must  be 
preserved  over  the  foreseeable  future. 

2  Unregulated  trade,  or  the  so  called 
■free  market'  applied  to  international 
transactions,  does  not  necessarily  produce 
the  most  desirable  economic  outcomes. 
Sudden  shifts  in  exchange  rales  or  key  com- 
moditv  prices  (such  as  energy)  can  lead, 
through  the  unregulated  market,  to  massive 
shifts  in  trade  patterns.  This  can  entail 
enormous  social  costs  in  the  form  of  de- 
struction of  the  value  of  physical  capital 
(plants  and  equipment,  transportation  and 
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power  lacilities,  schools  and  shopping  ctn 
ters).  devaluation  of  labor  skills,  and  the 
social  welfare  costs  of  providing  for  the  un- 
employed, on  top  the  unmeasurable  human 
suffering  that  accompanies  massive  job  loss. 
The  "free  market,"  b.v  its  very  nature,  does 
not  account  for  any  of  these  costs  when 
there  are  sudden  swings  in  trade  patterns. 
The  U.S.  needs  to  have  trade  patterns 
which  are  planned  and  regulated.  Such  a 
system,  which  would  be  designed  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  costs  and  benefits  associated 
with  trade,  would  be  far  superior  to  the  cha- 
otic and  distorted  process  of  the  "free 
market.  •  H.R.  1234/S.  707  be  seen  as  one 
piece  of  a  desperately  needed  overall  indus- 
trial policy. 

3.  A  local  content  bill  would  regulate  trade 
in  autos  by  focusmg  on  investment  and  pro- 
duction decisions  by  giant  auto  manufactur- 
ers, but  it  would  leave  U.S.  consumers  with 
the  choice  of  purchasing  vehicles  made  by 
domestic,  Japanese  and  other  foreign  firms. 
This  would  have  the  advantage  of  maintain- 
ing competitive  pressure  on  the  U.S.  auto 
giants  to  offer  the  types  of  cars  that  the 
public  wants,  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

4.  A  local  content  bill  would  not  be  likely 
to  cause  retaliation.  All  other  major  auto 
producing  countries  limit  auto  imports,  and 
many  countries  already  impose  content  re- 
quirements. The  major  companies  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  bill  are  Japanese 
(VW  already  meets  the  bill's  requirements); 
past  experience  with  other  countries'  do- 
mestic content  re-quirements  suggests  that 
the  major  Japanese  producers  would  re- 
spond by  producing  here  (as  Honda  has  al- 
ready), rather  than  trying  to  obtain  retalia- 
tory actions  by  their  government  against 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan. 

5.  Any  move  toward  directly  controlling 
imports  carries  the  potential  of  encouraging 
hostility  to  foreigners.  But  this  bill,  by  call- 
ing for  an  investment  in  the  U.S.  by  foreign 
firms,  minimizes  such  overtones,  and  is  pref- 
erable to  quotas  or  tariffs  m  this  respect. 

6.  H.R.  1234/S.  707  would  regulate,  to 
some  extent,  the  investment  activities  of 
giant  multinational  auto  companies,  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  This  may  be  seen  as  a  first 
step  toward  democratic  control  over  the  in- 
vestment activities  of  giant  multinationals, 
which,  if  unhindered,  seek  to  play  off  coun- 
try against  country  and  community  against 
community  in  the  search  of  maximum  prof- 
its. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  this  domestic 
content  law  as  a  step  to  preserve  a  domestic 
auto  sector,  as  a  step  toward  planned  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  that  is  pref- 
erable to  tariffs  and  quotas,  and  as  a  step 
toward  making  mulitnational  corporations- 
American,  Japanese  or  whatever— more  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate. 
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Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  ju.st  like  to 
rise  in  oppo.silion  to  this  bill  and  say 
that  normally  a  good  indication  of 
how  well  a  bill  is  needed  is  what  our 
constituents  say. 

I  have  not  had  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, one  of  my  domestic  car  producers 
lobby  me  in  favor  of  this  bill.  To  the 
contrary,  statistics  I  have  show  that  in 
1983  auto  sales  were  about  10.4  million 
and  that  is  going  to  be  over  14  million 
in  sales  in  1984. 

The  automobile  industry  employ- 
ment is  increasing  by  85.000  this  year. 
Chrysler  is  showing  a  tremendous 
profit,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Chrys- 
ler. Ford,  and  GM  will  have  a  com- 
bined profit  of  over  $5  million. 

I  am  hearing  good  things  from  my 
automobile  people,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  need  for  this  bill.  This  is  a  mis- 
guided piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  in 
tune  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  does  not  spur  competition.  It  is  the 
kind  of  a  bill  that  really  goes  against 
the  grain  of  all  of  us  who  are  pushing 
for  free  enterprise  and  competition  in 
this  country. 

There  will  be  a  loss  of  U.S.  jobs. 
There  will  be  less  incentive  to  produce 
a  cheaper,  better  automobile.  There 
will  be  a  higher  increa.se  in  automobile 
prices,  from  $300  to  $800  per  car  just 
in  1984. 

I  do  not  see  what  the  need  of  this 

bill  is.  .so  it  must  be  something  deeper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxley)  has 

again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oxley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  It  must  be  some- 
thing deeper  than  what  most  of  my 
people  out  in  Utah  are  thinking. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  would  just  simply 
comment  and  then  be  glad  to  yield,  my 
only  comment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  that  it  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  bargaining  chips.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  use  the  American  consumer 
as  those  bargaining  chips,  and  that  is 
indeed  what  we  are  doing  if  we  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  used  the  reference  of  bargaining 
chip  simply  in  the  context  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certainly  would  not  disagree 
that  we  can  destroy  the  world  10  or  12 
times  over  with  the  nuclear  bombs  we 
have   now    and   the   missiles   to  carry 
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them.  We  just  wanted  to  make  it  a 
little  bit  more  difficult  for  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  Geneva  talks  and  we 
wanted  to  try  to  persuade  them  in  ref- 
erence to  what  I  said. 

I  simply  said  that  this  becomes  a 
very  good  bargaining  tool  in  trying  to 
get"  the  Japanese  to  give  us  fair  trade, 
in  trying  to  get  the  Europeans  to  give 
us  fair  trade.  So  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
in  fair  trade,  then  we  ought  to  have 
fair  trade  all  over.  It  should  not  be 
ju.st  fair  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  will  reclaim  my  lime 
simply  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  then  is  he  -saying  then  that 
this  bill  has  no  chance  of  passing  and 
indeed  the  only  really  attractive  part 
of  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  is  the  fact  that  we  will  never 
pa.ss  it  and  have  it  become  law:  is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  No:  that  is  not  so  at 
all  What  I  am  saying  is  the  MX  mis- 
sile bill  the  Defense  bill  passed  today. 
and  it  had  the  MX  in  it,  it  has  the 
cruise  in  it.  it  has  the  B-1  bomber  in 

it- 
What  I  am  saying  is  let  us  pass  this 

legislation.  Let  us  put  it  on  the  books 

and  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  a  bargaining 

chip  and  get  free,  fair  trade  with  all  of 

the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  OXI  FY  And  then  we  can  repeal 

if 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Oxley)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Marriott  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oxley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.     MARRIOTT.     Mr.     Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  It  just  seems  to 
me  the  problems  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  associated  with  these  types 
of  protectionist  bills.  For  our  automo- 
bile industry  to  succeed  we  need  more 
prudent  management,  we  need  labor 
and  cost  benefits  in  relationship  to 
productivity.  We  need  to  build  a  better 
automobile  at  lower  prices  and  then  I 
think  we  will  force  people  in  this  coun- 
try by  doing  that  to  buy  U.S.-made 
automobiles. 

I  would  simply  want  to  again  make 
the  point  that  in  the  name  of  free  en- 
terprise and  competition  let  us  vole 
down  this  bill.  We  all  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  continually  go  on  with  all  kinds  of 
destructive  amendments.  Everyone 
knows  their  position  on  this  bill.  Let 
us  have  a  vote.  The  President  is  going 
to  veto  the  bill  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a 
vote  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr  OXLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and   I    virld   back    the   balance   of   my 

time 

Mr  ulUNGKi-e  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have    devoted    a    long    time    to    this 


amendmc^m  and  I  think  vm-  would  all 
like  10  make  progress  on  the  bill,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendments  and  all  amend- 
ment thereto  end  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

Mr.    ROBERTS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

object. 
The      (  H.\1HM.\-N       Objection      is 

heard. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.senl  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  ob.ioction. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  approximately  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsvlvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  stated  on  two  or  three  occasions 
that  this  is  a  consumer  bill. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  supporting  this  amendment, 
and  also  repeatedly  stating  the  con- 
sumer aspect,  that  the  facts  show  that 
850  000  Subarus  have  been  sold  in  the 
United  States  since  1977.  and  874.000 
have  been  recalled;  84.000  of  the  1980 
models  were  recalled.  That  was  to 
keep  the  seats  from  falling  over.  And 
43  000  of  the  1981  and  1982  models 
were  recalled  to  keep  the  steering 
wheels  from  coming  off. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  they 
are  alwavs  talking  about  consumer  leg- 
islation and  it  is  unfair.  They  make  a 
better  car  and  we  cannot  compete. 
The  facts  indicate  that  is  not  true. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats 
yielcied  his  time  to  Mr.  Dannemeyer.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Oxley  I.  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  point  out  when  we  were  talking 
about"  consumerism,  it  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  arrogance  for  this  Congress 
to  tell  the  American  people  what  kind 
of  car  they  can  buy.  how  much  they 
have  to  pav  for  it.  because  really  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
legislation. 

We  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
con.sumers  of  this  country,  but  allow 
the  consumer  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sion in  the  marketplace  as  he  has  done 
,so  well  over  the  years  and  let  him 
decide,  and  not  have  to  tell  him  what 
kind  of  automobile  he  can  buy. 

I  think  that  really  is  the  bottom  line 
here  I  think  that  is  why  you  will  see  a 
substantial  negative  vote  on  this  legis- 
lation because  it  really  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer  and  it 
certainly  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country,  as  our  friend  from  Flori- 
da so  ably  pointed  out. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1630 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan    yielded    his    lime    to    Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hertel)  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairnian,  you  know  we  just  fin- 
ished the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
With  the  world  situation,  we  are  all 
very  concerned  about  the  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

Let  me  let  all  of  you  know  that  the 
auto  industry,  the  steel  industry  and 
others  are  the  backbone  of  the  defense 
industry  of  this  country. 

Detroit  used  to  be  known  as  the  ar- 
senal Of  democracy.  The  reason  we 
won  the  Second  World  War  was  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  auto  industry 
and  related  industries  were  ready  and 
prepared  and  strong  enough  to  move 
ahead  and  rearm  America  sufficiently. 
Some  people  want  to  rely  on  the 
Japanese  having  a  bigger  slice  of  do- 
mestic car  sales  in  this  country.  Let 
me  tell  them  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  not  even  willing  to  defend  its 
own  nation:  we  are  doing  that:  they 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share. 

Let  me  tell  them  so  that  Ihey  can 
understand  that  our  domestic  auto- 
makers want  to  go  worldwide  so  they 
can  have  more  jobs  in  other  countries. 
Let  me  tell  them  that  will  weaken 
our  Nation  again  if  we  allow  American 
automobile  companies  to  build  over- 
seas. .,        , 

Who  is  going  to  buy  the  cars  if  we  do 
not  pav  people  a  decent  wage  so  that 
they  are  employed"'  Who  is  going  to 
buy  cars?  What  shape  will  this  econo- 
my be  in  then  as  bad  as  it  is  now? 

The  fact  is  we  have  over  300.000 
Americans  in  the  auto  related  indus- 
tries unemployed.  Their  families  are 
suffering.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  future. 

I  have  been  here  3  years  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  alternatives  to  the  do- 
mestic content  bill,  alternatives  that 
could  work,  that  will  send  the  message 
to  the  Japanese  to  let  them  know  that 
we  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and  pro- 
tect our  industries  as  they  have  pro- 
tected their  industries. 

We  do  harm  to  our  economy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  when  we  are  afraid 
to  stand  up  for  our  own  working 
people  and  our  own  ability.  I  ask  you 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
for  the  bill. 

(Bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Roberts.  > 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts yielded  his  lime  to  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.) ^, 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  for  1  minute. 
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Ml  I  KVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  say  to  those  who  oppose  the 
proposal,  that  what  you  do  is  to  con- 
jure up  the  argument  that  those  who 
are  for  this  legislation  are  giants.  The 
reason  the  giants,  so-called,  are  for 
this  is  because  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent. 

I  went  door  to  door  last  year  and 
met  people  with  15  and  20  years  of  se- 
niority who  were  laid  off.  They  are  the 
ones  asking  for  this  legislation,  people 
who  want  a  job.  people  who  want  to 
put  bread  on  the  table. 

And  the  only  alternative  we  have 
heard  in  terms  of  the  auto  industry  is 
to  continue  the  long-term  unemploy- 
ment for  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country  who  want  nothing 
more  than  to  work  and  to  work  with 
their  hands. 

And  you  have  an  obligation,  if  you 
do  not  like  this,  to  suggest  something 
else  and  you  also  have  an  obligation  to 
refrain  from  conjuring  up  wrong 
images  of  those  who  support  this. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Albosta 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misunderstands.  We  arc  not  at- 
tempting to  take  jobs  away  from 
anyone.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  will  ad- 
versely affect  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent farmers  and  other  manufacturers 
who  depend  on  exports.  So  to  protect 
one  irtdustry,  other  industries  are 
hurt. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  All  right.  I 
understand  that. 

You  can  come  before  this  Congress 
and  present  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide job  opportunities  for  farmers  and 
for  other  people  in  this  country  but 
this  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  automobile  workers  who  want 
nothing  more  than  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  eat  and  to  live  in  decency 
for  their  families. 

You  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  laid  off.  as  I 
said  before,  not  for  days,  not  for 
weeks,  but  for  months  and  for  years. 

They  receive  nothing  but  silence 
from  the  White  House  and  nothing 
but  silence  from  many  of  you,  and 
what  you  do  is  to  try  to  turn  the  i.ssue. 
You  deflect  it  by  saying.  •Well,  what 
about  the  farmer?  What  about  this 
person?  Or  what  about  tliat  person?" 
And  we,  with  dignity  and  force,  stand 


up    here    not    for    any    organization, 

please   do    not    conjure    that    up.    we 

stand  up  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 

people  that  we  have  met  who  want  out 
of  this  country  something  but  slogans 
and  something  but  negativism.  And 
this  legislation,  what  it  does  is  to  say 
to  companies  in  this  country  and  out- 
side of  this  country.  If  you  want  to 
sell  here,  you  produce  here  and  pro- 
vide the  people  of  this  country  who 
want  to  work,  with  a  job."  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about. 

I  strongly  urge,  with  force,  that  we 
stand  up  and  pass  this  legislation  and 
then  the  ball  will  be  over  in  the 
Senate,  whether  they  want  to  do  any- 
thing but  say  "no"  to  the  American 
worker. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Dannemeyer.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Bonker.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  is  that  our  domestic  economy  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  our 
growth  needs  in  the  future  and  as  this 
whole  debate  illustrates,  we  are  in  a 
fiercely  competiti\e  world  economy, 
with  Japan  and  other  countries  chal- 
lenging our  preeminence. 

The  United  States  used  to  have  18 
percent  of  world  markets:  that  has 
now  declined  to  12  percent.  When  you 
measure  our  export  performance  as  to 
GNP,  we  are  sadly  lacking  behind 
other  countries. 

But  the  answer  is  not  domestic  con- 
tent. The  answer  is  to  remove  the  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  our  potential 
exporters.  The  answer  is  to  find  posi- 
tive incenti\es  for  exporters  so  we  can 
compete  more  fairly  and  effectively  in 
world  markets.  If  we  proceed  with  pro- 
tectionist legislation,  we  only  invite 
that  kind  of  retaliatory  action  in  other 
countries. 

Let  us  approach  this  problem  posi- 
tively and  develop  the  policies  like  the 
Export  Trading  Company  legislation, 
reciprocity  legislation  and  other 
things  being  developed  by  this  Con- 
gress to  make  the  United  States  more 
competitive  in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  this  legislation 
continually  seem  to  ignore  during  this 
debate  is  that  this  legislation  is  a  jobs 
loss  bill.  The  fact  is  that  it  would  not 
put  a  single  unemployed  auto  worker 
back  on  the  job  either  this  year  or 
next  year. 

An  independent  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Wharton  Forecasting  As.so- 
ciation,  have  all  concluded  that  it 
would  eliminate  far  more  American 
jobs  than  it  would  ever  create. 

CBO  indicated  it  would  mean  a  loss 
of  67,000  American  jobs;  Wharton  esti- 


mated a  net  loss  of  365,000  American 
jobs. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  one  thing  that  the 
proponents  have  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge, the  debilitating  effects  that  this 
legislation  would  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Dannemeyer)  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  consumers  in  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia over  the  last  decade  voted  with 
their  purchases,  you  might  say,  of 
automobiles  and  they  have,  with  those 
votes,  purcha.sed  about  half  of  the 
automobiles  foreign  made  in  Califor- 
nia. 

When  I  talk  to  my  constituents  and 
find  out  why.  I  initially  thought  it  was 
related  to  price.  That  is  a  major  factor 
but  it  is  also  related  to  quality.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  my 
consumers  in  California  for  me  in  this 
House  to  add  a  tax  on  to  them  for  the 
cars  they  purcha.se  of  anywhere  from 
$300  to  $1,000  to  .save  the  wage  differ- 
ential now  enjoyed  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. 

I  think  we  all  believe  in  truth  in 
lending  and  truth  in  labeling;  that  is 
the  spirit  in  which  this  amendment  is 
offered.  If  it  is  a  fish,  label  it  a  fish,  if 
it  is  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a  duck, 
label  it  a  duck.  This  is  a  turkey,  we 
have  not  been  calling  it  a  turkey,  but 
in  this  instance  that  would  be  a  little 
facetious  so  I  am  offering  the  closest 
thing  that  I  have  been  able  to  figure 
out  which  correctly  and  adequately 
labels  this  bill;  namely  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Wage  Differential  Pro- 
tection and  Anti-Auto  Consumer  Act 
of  1983. 
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This  measure  al.so  marks  an  histori- 
cal change  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties in  this  country,  because  historical- 
ly in  the  200  years'  hi.story  of  our  Re- 
public, the  Democratic  Party,  the 
great  Democratic  Party,  has  flown  the 
flag  of  free  trade.  And  it  has  been  the 
Republican  Party  that  has  been  flying 
the  flag  of  protectionism.  And  this 
major  change,  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  was  mani- 
fested last  December  when  we  voted 
on  this  measure,  when  74.7  percent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  for  it,  and  74.7 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
against  it. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  make 
this  remark  before,  but  I  thihk  it  de- 
.serves  mentioning  time  and  time 
again.  The  Republican  Party  carried 
the  flag  of  protectionism  in  this  coun- 
try in  1930  to  its  disaster,  really.  In 
1930  we  adopted  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  to  protect  American  agricul- 


tural products  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. And  Congress  responded  to  that 
pressure  and  adopted  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  and  thereafter  we 
had  a  substantial  downturn  in  nation- 
al trade,  which  led  to  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

And  today  in  the  1980s  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  are  the  ones  that  are 
flving  the  flag  of  protectionism  in 
America.  And  since  we  are  all  charita- 
ble people  here,  I  can  only  conclude, 
and  I  only  hope  for  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  that  flying  the  flag  of  pro- 
tectionism in  the  1980's  will  do  for 
them  what  flying  the  flag  of  protec- 
tionism did  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  1930s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  to  conclude  debate. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  really  a  seriously  in- 
tended amendment,  but  one  intended 
to  raise  some  of  the  Lssues. 

As  I  indicated,  the  biggest  consumer 
organizations  in  the  United  States  sup- 
port this  legislation.  They  believe,  as  I 
do.  that  there  would  not  be  retalia- 
tion, that  Japan  will  in  fact  invest  in 
the  United  States.  We  will  have  more 
companies  producing  quality  automo- 
biles in  the  United  States  at  lower 
prices.  That  will  be  of  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  on  the  free 
trade  question,  I  have  always  been  a 
champion  of  free  trade,  but  one  has  to 
take  a  look  at  the  realities  that  exist 
in  the  world. 

When  you  have  Japan  effectively 
limiting  to  the  point  where  the  prices 
are  double  what  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  the  imports  of  beef  and 
citrus,  leather,  egg  products,  ciga- 
rettes, where  you  have  standards  that 
keep  out  naphtha  petroleum,  petro- 
chemicals, you  do  not  have  free  trade. 
The  only  way  you  will  get  there  is  by 
strong  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman:  On 
page  27.  after  line  10.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection; 

•■(c)  Inapplicability  of  Ratios  in  the 
Case  of  Presidential  Proclamation.— 
Ratios  determined  under  this  section  .shall 
have  no  effect  with  regard  to  a  nation  in  the 
event  that  the  President  i.ssues  a  proclama- 
tion not  less  than  ninety  da.vs  before  the 
first  day  of  the  model  year  slating  that  that 
nation   is   not   imposing   unfair  restrictions 


against  the  entry  of  United  Slates  products 
into  its  domestic  market.' 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  try  to  make  this  brief  because  I 
believe  that  there  is  some  problem 
with  the  germaneness  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  press  it 
anyway  right  now. 

This  is  a  reciprocity  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  allow  waiver  of 
domestic  content  ratios  in  the  bill  in 
the  event  that  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  nation  in  question, 
whether  it  is  Japan,  whether  it  is  Eng- 
land, whether  it  is  Mexico.  Canada, 
whatever,  is  not  at  that  time  imposing 
unfair  trade  restrictions  against  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  being 
marketed  in  its  domestic  market. 

The  concept  is  very  straight  forward 
in  that  it  would  mean  simply  if  you  do 
not  treat  us  unfairly,  we  will  not  re- 
strict your  access  to  our  automotive 
markets. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  it  seems 
apparent  that  there  are  currently  a 
good  number  of  restrictions  imposed 
on  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  products  and 
services.  Many  are  cited  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  report. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Japa- 
nese could  then  extricate  them.selves 
from  the  imposition  of  domestic  con- 
tent ratios  if— and  I  say  if— they  elimi- 
nate those  trade  barriers  against  U.S. 
products  to  the  President's  satisfac- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  restrictions  would 
go  into  effect  as  provided  for  under 
the  bill. 

And  I  would  tell  my  colleagues  this, 
the  bill  as  currently  prepared  is  unac- 
ceptable to  me  because  it  is  an  indirect 
wav  of  trying  to  get  at  reciprocity. 
And  in  doing  so  I  think  that  we  mess 
up  the  whole  question  of  our  relation- 
ships with  Japan,  not  being  straight 
with  them,  trying  to  send  signals,  as 
mv  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)  just  said.  The  Japanese  do 
not  need  signals.  They  need  to  know 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  admit  this  amendment  is  not  per- 
fect, but  the  whole  concept  of  the 
amendment  is  straight  forward.  If  you 
restrict  our  access  to  your  markets,  we 
are  going  to  impose  restrictions  on 
your  products. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
I  have  heard  gentleman  from  the 
other  committees  talking  about 
before.  In  that  way  at  least  we  can  be 
treating  all  of  our  products  alike,  that 
we  will  not  be  spearheading  the  effort 
against  those  things  that  Japan  is  cur- 
rently importing  from  us  and  hurting 
that  possibility  that  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  agricultural  products 
overseas  and  the  other  products  in  the 
Japanese  market. 


So.  again,  this  is  a  straight  reciproci- 
ty amendment.  I  offer  it  because  I 
think  that  it  is  an  intellectually 
honest  way  of  approaching  what  the 
Members  in  this  bill  are  trying  to  do. 

point  or  order 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  is  rec- 
ognized on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  makes  ineffective  the  con- 
tent provisions  of  H.R.  1234  with 
regard  to  a  nation  if  the  President 
issues  a  proclamation  that  such  nation 
is  not  imposing  unfair  restrictions  of 
any  kind  against  entry  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, not  JLst  automobiles,  into  the  do- 
mestic maiket. 

The  amCiidment  to  be  in  order  must 
be  germane  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute. The  substitute  relates  to  an 
injury  suffered  by  the  domestic  auto 
industry  and  its  workers  due  to  auto 
imports  sold  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  United  States  and  establishes  a 
content  level  for  the  sale  of  autos  in 
such  commerce. 

It  is  not  a  general  trade  bill.  It  does 
not  relate  to  other  U.S.  products,  such 
as  beef,  citrus,  baseball  bats,  high 
technology  products— which  in  fact 
Japan  does  exclude. 

The  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  to 
remedy  the  injury  with  respect  to 
automobiles. 

The  amendment's  purpose  is  to  halt 
the  content  level  on  a  nation  by  nation 
basis,  contingent  on  the  President 
finding  that  each  nation  is  not  impos- 
ing unfair  restrictions  on  any  kind  of 
other  product,  be  it  citrus,  beef,  or 
whatever. 

To  be  germane,  the  amendment 
must  meet  the  fundamental  purpose 
test.  This  amendment  does  not. 

Also,  it  must  not  contain  an  unrelat- 
ed contingency,  as  noted  by  the  chair- 
man on  December  15.  1982.  at  page  H 
9879,  concerning  H.R.  5133,  This 
amendment  does  contain  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

The  amendment  is  not  confined  to 
trade  in  autos.  It  covers  a  broad  range 
of  products.  It  does  not  relate  to  the 
general  subject  matter  of  the  substi- 
tute. 

And.  therefore.  I  urge  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  try  to  argue  with 
that  extraordinarily  good  defense  of 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  one,  the  bill 
might  make  reference  to  things  in  a 
generic  concept  outside  of  automo- 
biles, but  the  ramification  of  this  bill 
would  definitely  affect  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  And.  therefore.  I  think 
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that  the  amendment  is  germane  on 
that  ground. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Trade  Subcommittee  be- 
cause of  trade  implications.  Hence, 
changes  to  address  those  issues  should 
be  allowed  on  the  floor  as  well. 

The  amendment  would  not  alter  any 
other  statutes  and  it  merely  adds  flexi- 
bility in  implementing  quotas.  I  would 
add  that  under  the  committee  bill  the 
President  has  significant  responsibil- 
ities in  that  bill.  And  this  amendment 
merely  adds  some  additional  responsi- 
bilities to  the  President. 
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And  if  this  kind  of  corrective  amend- 
ment cannot  be  added,  I  might  just 
personally  add  that  the  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  respond,  if  I  may.  to  a  couple 
points. 

The  President  does  not  have  respon- 
sibility under  this  bill.  We  felt  that 
giving  the  President  discretion  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  not  passing  the 
legislation,  so  we  have  prescribed  the 
formula. 

The  bill  would  have  been  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  re- 
gardless, for  sequential  referral,  deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  only  with  automobile 
trade.  It  has  no  implications  with  re- 
spect to  wider  trade  implications. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  it  is  true  tliat  on  its  face  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remedy  auto- 
mobile ratios  and  quotas,  I  think  that 
the  intent  of  the  bill,  judging  from  all 
of  its  proponents,  is  to  slap  some  of 
our  trading  partners  with  respect  to 
all  products  that  are  involved  in  trade 
and.  therefore.  I  think  that  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  Commit- 
tee deals  with  domestic  content  with 
regard  to  automobiles.  It  does  not  deal 
with  broader  trade  issues  that  affect 
all  other  products. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  introduced  in  its  lan- 
guage provides: 

Ratios  determined  under  thus  .section  shall 
have  no  efferl  with  reRard  lo  a  nation  in  the 
event  that  the  Pre.sidenl  is.sue.s  a  proclama- 
tion not  le.s.s  than  90  days  before  the  first 
day  of  the  model  year  stating  that  that 
nation  is  not  Imposing  unfair  restrictions 
against  the  entry  of  U.S.  products  Into  its 
domestic  market. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Chair  that 
that  opens  it  up  to  all  products  and. 
therefore,  extends  it  beyond  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  is  contained  within 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Chair  would 
cite  the  precedent  of  the  Hou.se  that 
an  amendment  is  not  germane  if  it 
makes  the  effectiveness  of  a  bill  con 


tingent  upon  an  unrelated  event  or  de- 
termination. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  other  amendments  lo  the 
bill? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COATS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coats:  Page 
36.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following; 

SKC  II  INKKKKITI\  KNKSS  <IK  \(T  IN  (  \.-<K  tiK 
(  (IMI'KNSATIUN  t^^  OK  KKTXI.IXTKIN 
AI.MSST  I  MTKII  STATKS  V<;KI(  11.. 
Tl  K\l    OK  OTMKK  IM>I  STKIKS 

Notwlth.slandmg  any  other  provision  of 
law.  neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  other 
party  .shall  take  any  action  under  this  act  if 
the  implementation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  either— 

(1)  would  violate  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  could  therefore 
result  in  retaliation  by  another  country;  or 

(2)  would  entitle  any  other  country  to 
compensation  from  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  reduced  restrictions  on  import.s  of 
agricultural,  industrial  or  other  product.s 
from  other  countries  or  to  retaliation 
against  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  in- 
crea-sed  restrictions  against  exports  of  agri- 
cultural, industrial  or  other  products  from 
the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
appropriate  judicial  district  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  re.solve  disputes  arising  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  remember 
the  eloquence  with  which  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick  of  New  Jersey  offered  an  amend- 
ment when  this  bill  was  last  before  us. 
Mrs.  Fenwicks  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed, and  I  think  rightly  .so.  because  it 
simply  said  that  if  this  act,  H.R.  1234, 
were  found  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  that  this  country  has  entered 
into  with  other  countries  around  the 
world,  then  the  act  would  not  be  effec- 
tive. And  that  amendment  passed. 

GATT  is  a  binding  obligation  on  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  executive  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  President 
under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1945  and  a  binding 
international  obligation. 

Domestic  content,  in  my  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  stud- 
ied this,  directly  violates  GATT  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and  we  can  get  into 
that.  But  the  crux  of  the  argument  is 
this:  The  basic  argument  against  the 
domestic  content  bill  is  that  it  will  in- 
volve retaliation  by  other  nations  and 
that  retaliation  will  in  turn  co.st  Amer- 
icans jobs,  it  will  cost  this  country  ex- 
ports, it  will  result  in  a  trade  war  that 


will  not  benefit  any  Americans.  And  so 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  auto- 
mobile industry  workers,  one  particu- 
lar industry,  we  end  up  costing  many, 
many  more  Americans  jobs  through- 
out this  country. 

I  have  spoken  many,  many  times  on 
this  floor  and  in  committee  about  the 
effects  of  that  retaliation.  It  is  going 
to  affect  farmers  dramatically,  and 
Members  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grains,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  others,  that  fear  direct  retaliation. 

Members  should  observe  the  amount 
of  agricultural  exports  each  particular 
State  makes  around  the  world,  and  I 
have  a  list  here  that  shows  the  leading 
State  of  Illinois  with  S3. 3  billion  of  ag- 
ricultural exports  in  1982.  followed  by 
Iowa,  also  over  $3  billion,  but  not  just 
the  farm  States.  California  $2.8  bil- 
lion, Texas  $2.6  billion,  and  on  down 
the  line  many,  many  States  exporting 
valuable  agricultural  products,  yes.  to 
Japan,  in  a  value  of  over  $6  billion  a 
year. 

Not  only  those  industries  but  a  long, 
long  list  of  other  industries  that  ac- 
tively oppose  the  domestic  content  bill 
because  they  fear  retaliation,  indus- 
tries that  are  in  the  forefront  of  lead- 
ing this  country  out  of  the  recession 
and  leading  us  into  the  next  century, 
the  aerospace  industry,  the  Electron- 
ics Association.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  makers  of  machinery.  Computer 
&  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers 
A.ssociation.  retail  merchants,  semi- 
conductor industries,  all  of  these  in- 
dustries that  are  looking  to  the  future 
and  fearing  this  type  of  retaliation. 

Because  of  the  fear  of  retaliation, 
becau.se  H.R.  1234  violates  GATT.  and 
because  under  GATT  tho.se  countries 
then  have  the  legal  right  to  impo.se  re- 
strictions on  the  United  States,  to 
demand  compensation  in  the  form  of 
lesser  restrictions  on  imports  of  their 
products  that  we  make  in  this  country, 
and  the  right  to  impose  higher  restric- 
tions on  the  exports  of  U.S.  products, 
the  issue  becomes  very  critical  and 
very  real  to  us. 

So  we  have  to  make  a  determination, 
in  my  opinion,  as  to  whether  or  not 
H.R.  1234  violates  GATT,  because  if  it 
does,  this  country,  the  workers  of  this 
country,  the  industries  of  this  country, 
the  future  of  this  country  will  be  se- 
verely impacted.  It  will  result  in  not  a 
gain  of  jobs  but  a  net  lo.ss  of  jobs,  as 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  indi- 
cated. 

That  is  why  so  many  groups,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  People, 
many  consumer  groups,  and  all  these 
industries  have  come  out  in  direct  op- 
position to  H.R.  1234  because  they  see 
it  as  a  well-intentioned  but  narrowly 
drafted  piece  of  legislation  directed  to 
try  to  save  one  industry  at  the  expense 
of  other  industries. 


Now,  there  are  alternatives.  Some- 
one stood  up  and  said,  -Well,  what  al- 
ternative do  we  have?  This  is  all  we 

have." 

We  have  pieces  of  legislation  in  this 
Congress.  I  attempted  to  offer  in  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  a 
reciprocity  bill  that  addressed  the 
question  of  subsidies  and  dumping  and 
addressed  the  question  of  our  access  to 
international  markets.  That  was  ruled 
nongermane.  It  seems  like  every  other 
alternative  attempt  is  ruled  nonger- 
mane. Why?  Becau.se  we  are  trying  to 
protect  one  tiny  bill  that  impacts  di- 
rectly on  one  industry  but  impacts 
devastatingly  on  many,  many  other  in- 
dustries. I  have  UAW  workers  in  my 
district  that  manufacture  products 
other  than  automobiles  that  are  sold 
overseas,  and  they  fear  retaliation  and 
the  cost  of  jobs.  So  it  is  not  just  a 
monolithic  type  of  thing  to  save  one 
particular  union.  We  are  in  a  world  of 
international  trade.  This  country  de- 
pends on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  we  are, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said, 
looking  out  for  the  good  and  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  for  his  remarks  on 
the  amendment  and  on  the  legislation 

itself.  „ 

With  the  success  of  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  in  bringing  about  strong 
economic  recovery  this  year,  many  of 
the  possible  arguments  for  supporting 
dome.stic  content  legislation  have  van- 
ished. 

Sales  of  domestically  made  cars  are 
up  substantially  from  1982.  The  in- 
crease in  this  calendar  year  alone  is 
about  16  percent.  The  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try in  September  was  operating  at 
ov'er  80  percent  capacity  compared  to 
slightly  over  35  percent  at  its  low 
point  last  year.  This  improvement  is 
reflected  in  substantially  falling  unem- 
ployment levels  in  the  industry.  In 
short,  many  of  the  reasons  for  this 
protectionist     legislation     no     longer 

exist. 

Furthermore,  such  legislation  under- 
mines our  ongoing  efforts  to  break 
down  trade  barriers  around  the  world 
to  assure  the  unhindered  flow  oi 
American  produced  goods  and  services 
into  foreign  markets.  The  comparable 
imposition  of  such   domestic  content 


requirements  on  our  goods  abroad 
would  greatly  hinder  American  export- 
ing and  marketing  opportunities. 

As  President  Reagan  undertakes  cru- 
cial and  difficult  negotiations  with  our 
Japanese  friends  in  Tokyo  later  this 
month,  such  legislation  as  we  consider 
today  hinders  those  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate quotas  and  problematic  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  for  American  manu- 
factured goods,  services  and  American 
agricultural  products. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
unnecessary  and  counterproductive 
legislation. 


n  1700 


I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  Chair 
in  terms  of  the  germaneness  of  the 
i.ssue.  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  should  the  Chair  rule  that  it  is 
not  germane,  it  may  not  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chair,  but  it  is  certainly  ger- 
mane in  farm  country. 

The  gentleman  has  gone  down  the 
list  of  the  top  30  Stales  thai  are  in- 
volved in  exporting  in  regard  to  our 
products,  and  I  am  talking  about  our 
farm  products.  There  are  S6.6  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  in- 
volved here  last  year.  SI. 8  billion  in 
corn.  $1.1  billion  in  .soybeans.  S615  mil- 
lion in  wheat.  $504  million  in  cotton. 
S225  million  worth  of  leather  for 
hides,  and  $302  million  for  tobacco. 

I  do  not  mind  folks  talking  about 
jobs  and  about  revitalizing  industry.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  for  that.  But  I 
wonder  at  whose  expense  this  is  in- 
curred. Who  actually  incurs  the  ex- 
pense? It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
other  colleagues  that  we  are  actually 
endangering  365.000  jobs  in  the  export 
business,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  con- 
sumers another  10  percent  on  their 
sticker  price.  Talk  about  sticker  shock: 
we  are  in  for  a  real  surprise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
turbed that  there  are  people  who 
should  know  better,  who  I  would  refer 
to  as  -aggies."  or  people  who  have  ag- 
riculture interests  here,  who  want  to 
.send  a  message  to  Japan,  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  is  all  about.  It  is  simply 
a  message. 

They  talk  about  rolling  the  dice  and 
.sending  a  message  thai  they  can  un- 
derstand. I  would  prefer.  I  think,  to 
work  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and 
reason,  and  under  the  GATT  agree- 
ment we  ought  to  negotiate,  we  should 
not  retaliate:  we  ought  to  negotiate, 
we  should  not  violate.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COATS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  issue  that  the  gentleman 
touches  on  and  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
touched  on.  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  interfere  with  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  There  is  no  one 
in  this  House  who  stands  for  exporting 
agricultural  commodities  any  more 
than  I  do.  and  I  still  stand  for  this  leg- 
islation. I  do  it  for  a  reason. 

Japan  buys  a  lot  of  our  commodities, 
and  when  soybeans  drop  to  S5  a  bushel 
in  this  country,  Japan  still  charges  its 
processors  the  rate  that  the  crop  is 
supported  at  in  the  country  of  Japan. 
We  do  not  sell  more  commodities  be- 
cause we  lower  the  price,  not  one 
bushel  more:  nor  does  it  benefit  the 
Japanese  people.  Neither  does  it  when 
they  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because 
thev  charge  that  price  to  that  proces- 
sor to  make  that  loaf  of  bread  or  to 
bake  those  biscuits  that  they  have,  in 
turn,  taken  the  funds  between  what 
they  bought  it  at  here  and  what  they 
sol(i  it  at  to  their  processor  and  put  it 
into  their  general  fund  to  do  such 
things  as  support  their  automobile 
production  and  manufacturing. 

That  is  not  fair  trade.  That  is  unfair 
trade.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  remember  that  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  that  agricultural  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  1  think  it 
is  very  important  to  remember  that 
the  Japanese  people  have  not  benefit- 
ed from  ihe  low  prices  of  our  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  Government 
of  Japan  has  benefited  from  those  low 
prices.  We  have  to  do  something  in 
this  country  not  only  lo  straighten  out 
that  difference  that  exists  there,  but 
the  difference  that  exists  in  Iheir 
automobile  production  simply  because 
we  are  giving  them  millions,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  parhaps  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  their  agricultural 
imports  to  put  into  their  general  fund 
so  that  they  can  expend  that  to 
produce  cars  cheaper  to  sell  them  over 
here. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time  and  respond  lo  the 
gentleman.  I  think  two  points  are  to 
be  made  here. 

No.  1.  the  fact  is  that  regardless  of 
what  the  Japanese  do  in  terms  of  the 
sale  price  on  the  product  that  they 
import  from  the  United  States,  the 
fact  is  that  $6.6  billion  worth  of  agri- 
cultural   products    from    the    United 
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titait.>  was  imported  by  Japan  last  Treaty.  But  we  do  not  havt  lo  .-.p<  i  u  AKiiculture  Block  has  warned  that  re- 
year,  and  that  $6.6  billion  went  to  not  late  about  the  results  of  passing  this  taliation  against  American  agriculture 
only  U.S.  farmers,  but  all  the  people  kind  of  bill:  This  is  the  kind  of  action  'would  be  particularly  severe  •  •  • 
who  derive  a  benefit  from  the  farmers  that  does  provoke  retaliation.  particularly  from  the  European  corn- 
spending  the  money.  I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point:  Earlier  munity    and    Japan,    which    together 

The  second  point  is.  I  would  agree  this  year,  the  Reagan  administration  bought  $13.8  billion  of  U.S.  agricultur- 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  do  need  to  was  unable  to  reach  agreement  with  al  products  in  1982.  over  38  percent  of 
address  the  problem  of  fair  trade  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  over  our  total  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
Japan.  I  have  attempted  to  do  that.  I  imports  of  Chinese  textiles  into  the  ductrs  in  that  year." 
have  introduced  legislation.  I  have  United  States  and  imposed  a  quota  in-  The  agricultural  groups  around  the 
supported  reciprocity  legislation.  We  stead.  What  was  the  Chinese  re-  nation  that  oppo.se  such  domestic  con- 
do  not  need  to  close  the  doors  to  sponse?  They  scaled  back  their  pur-  tent  requirements  are  numerous  and 
Japan,  we  need  to  open  the  doors  to  chases  of  U.S.  grain  and  American  include: 
Japan.  farmers    lost    about    $500    million    in  American  Soybean  A.ssociation 

H.R.  1234  closes  the  doors.  Reciproc-  wheat  sales,  and  I  ask  how  many  jobs  Grain  Sorghum  Producers'  Associa- 

ity   legislation,    fair   trade   legislation,  were  lost  in  that  one  instance.  Despite  tjon 

would  open  the  doors  and  allow  us  to  a  minimum  purchase  agreement  with  international  Apple  Institute 

deal   more   not   only   with   Japan   but  this  country,  China  will  probably  pur-  mFA  Incorporated 

''''^^/AiRo%''l^A°'i^r°rHll!.t,,'l^'"'i'J-,Hn  ""^^'^  °"'''  ^''°"'   "^  "'""°"  '°"-'  ^^'^  Millers  National  Federation 

.Pnn.m^?  uImh^T.ih   n.ThPr    T  Hn  ^''^'-    "^'^^    '^^"    ^^^^    °^    ^ ^'^^    ^'^^^  National      Association      of      Wheat 

gentleman  would  yield  further.  I  do  bought  in  1982.  Growers 

not    think    this   legislation   closes   the  When  you  pick  a  fight,  .someone  will  National  Broiler  Council 

door    to    Japan.    The    companies    can  retaliate   And  the  results  of  that  retal-  J^<ii!uii(i   Diunti  v^uuiitu 

move  over  here   Thev  can  hiiild  their  l^^.^"^''^-,,^ "f  ine  results  01  mat  reiai-  National  Corn  Growers  A.s.sociation. 

Products  over  here  ',n^oo"   ^'"   ^e  Widespread.   Using   the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

products  over  here  1932    value    of    agricultural    exports.  National   Council   of   Parmer   Coon 

That  signal,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  here  is  the  export  volume  we  are  put-  erat^  es 

the   strongest   possible   signal    that    we  tine  at  risk  in  some  nf  nnr  mntpi;-  ridiivrs.                            „       , 

can  send  to  Japan  today,  primarily  be-  ^'^^  at  risk  in  some  of  our  States  National    Forest    Products    Associa- 

.              .    "^     .  .         .■               r    ■   1      •  T^op   30  states  exporting  agricultural  prod-  t  nn 

cause  Japan  is  not  treating  us  fairly  in  ,,..^  „nn,r,^t  ,rhntn  r^/n),n/in„  „.;/  X^^„r 

»L-                               »r     .1.                       ij     .           •  UCIS   against    wnom    relatlatZOn    will   occur  Matinml  Orain  Tl-aHo  fnnnr-il 

other  areas.   If   they   would   treat   us  due  to  H.R.  1234  national  urain  iraae  council, 

fairly,  we  can  be  competitive  in  pro-  o.n,p.               "                                       ,  ,„„,  National  Grange, 

ducing  automobiles,   we  can   be  com-  d)  Illinois  (billions)                               $3  3  National   Soybean   Processors   As.so- 

petitive    in    producing   anything    that  (2)  Iowa  (billions)...."!"!!"!""!!!!!"!."."!!        3!o  elation. 

the  world  wants  that   we   have  a  re-        (3)  California  (billions) 2.8  National  Turkey  Federation. 

source  for.  I  do  not  fear  that  one  bit,        (4)  Texas  (billions) 2.6  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  Amer- 

and  I  believe  in  free  trade,  but  it  has        (5)  Minnesota  (billions) 1.9  ica. 

got  to  be  fair.                                                     (6)  Nebraska  (billions) 1.8  Without  an  amendment  such  as  the 

I  think  the  issue  that  we  have  here        '7)  Indiana  (billions) 1.6  one  the  gentleman  is  offering,  this  bill 

should  not  be  one  that  we  are  address-        'gj  MuIo^rMbilTiCns) 14  '"^  anticonsumer;  it  will  destroy  many. 

ing  that   we  are  going   to  lose   those        dO)  North  Dakota  (bliiions) 13  '"any  hundreds  and  thousands  of  jobs; 

markets.   I  believe  that  is  the  wrong        (in  Arkan.sas  (billion.s) !!!!!!!!!!!!!        l!3  '^    ^^■'•'   °"'-^'   "">ake  our  current   trade 

signal   to  send   to  other  Members  of  (12)  North  Carolina  (billions)!!!!!!!!!!        l!2  problems  worse:  and  it   will  not  help 

Congress    today    on     this    particular       (13)  Ohio  (billion.s) 1.1  the  industry  it  is  designed  to  help.  It 

piece  of  legislation,  because  we  are  not        (14)  Washington  (millions) 946  also  does  more:  It  is  a  direct  and  pro- 
going  to  lo.se  tho.se  markets.  Japan  is       <15)  Missi.ssippi  (million.s) 787  vocative  invitation  for  retaliation,  with 

making   money    on    agricultural    prod-        <|6)  Oklahoma  (millions) 781  grave  con.sequences   likely   for  Ameri- 

ucts  that    they   import   and   they   are        ubI  KentuTkV(S°o"ns) 731  can  agriculture,  that  very  sector  of  our 

using  that  to  subsidize  their  automo-       ( 19 >  Georgia  (millions)  .. ! 706  P^o'ioni-V  to  which  everyone  .seems  to 

bile  indu.stry.  (20)  South  Dakota  (mimons) !!!!!!!!!!!        655  be    turning    for    help    with    our    trade 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.        (21)  Louisiana  (millions) 626  problems. 

The  gentleman  and  I  share  a  common        (22)  Colorado  (millions) 612  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

interest  in  getting  our  trade  on  a  fair       <23)  Wisconsin  (millions) 592  gentleman  from   Indiana  (Mr.  Coats) 

and  level  basis.  We  disagree  as  to  the        (24)  Montana  (millions) 559  has  again  expired. 

vehicle    which    accomplishes    that.    I       I^fill^^'^H*?'"!?"'^''; Hi  (On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 

think    the    concerns    that    have    been        (27!  TenneLeT(mmfe>nsV 590  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats  was  al- 

raised  by  many  in  terms  of  retaliation        (28)  Alabama  (millions)     !!  ! 481  lowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 

indicate  that  this  is  the  wrong  vehicle  (29)  Oregon  (millions)..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       423  utes.) 

and   we   ought    to    be    pursuing    other        OO)  Arizona  (millions) 404  Mr.  FRENZEL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 

methods  of  legislation.                                        Subtotal  (billions) 35.7  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    STENHOLM.     Mr.     Chairman.          Total  United  states  (billions) 39.1  Mr.  COATS."  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ■  vaim-oiaKhruituraii-xpons.  ^lan  from  Minnes(jta. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

the  gentleman  from  Texas.  In  other  words,  the  stakes  are  big,  man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen-  and  the  ri.sk   is  widespread.  Thirteen  Mr.  Chairman.  I   thank  the  gentle- 

tleman  for  yielding.  States  in  1982  had  agricultural  exports  man    for    his   statement    and    for    his 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support   of  valued   at    over   at    $1    billion.   Thirty  amendment,    which    I    think    goes    to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle-  States  each   had  agricultural  exports  point  out  one  of  the  real  drawbacks  of 

man  from  Indiana.  As  they  say  back  in  valued  at  over  $400  million.  this  particular  type  of  bill,  the  domes- 

the  Texas  Legislature.    'This  is  a  bad  Ambassador     Mike     Mansfield     has  tic  content  bill, 

ol'  bill."  called    the    domestic    content    bill    "a  I  would  invite  the  Chamber's  atten- 

We  can  stand   here   for   hours  and  dangerous  form  of  protectionism  *  *  *  tion  to  article  III  in  GATT  calling  for 

argue   the   legal   nuances  of   whether  (that)  could  bring  about   retaliation."  national    treatment    and    prohibiting 

imposing    domestic    content    require-  Under    article    XIX    of    the    GATT  quantitative  regulations,  and  to  article 

ments  will  violate  the  General  Agree-  Treaty,   retaliation  can  occur  even  if  XI.  calling  for  general  elimination  of 

ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade   (GATT)  this  bill   is  GATT-legal.  Secretary  of  quantitative     restrictions     which,     of 
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course,  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 
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And  then  further  I  cite  article 
XXIII.  the  nullification  or  impairment 
article,  in  which  contracting  parties 
are  able  to  claim  compensation  when 
there  have  been  restrictions  such  as 
those  contained  in  this  bill. 

To  those  people  who  say  our  trading 
partners  will  not  retaliate.  I  would 
simply  like  to  inform  them  that  they 
do  have  to  retaliate.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  claim  compensation  under 
GATT.  change  the  rules,  and  revoke 
anv  arrangements  we  have  with  them 
that  allow  us  to  put  our  products  into 
their  countries  more  easily.  I  would 
remind  the  body  al.so  that  those  prod- 
ucts that  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
compensation  are  the  things  that  we 
do  very  well  and  can  move  into  Japan 
or  int()  third  country  markets  in  great 
quantities.  These  products  are  agricul- 
tural products,  airframes,  business  ma- 
chinery, computers,  and  high  tech  ma- 
chinery. 

So  the  gentleman's  amendment 
points  out  the  problems  with  the  vio- 
lation of  GATT.  that  our  trading  part- 
ners do  not  have  lo  retaliate.  They  can 
claim  compensation  without  taking 
the  trouble  even  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  this  Chamber  a  chance 
to  consider  this  very  negative  aspect  of 
the  domestic  content  bill. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  seek  lo  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order  al  this  time? 

Mr  niNGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am 
ready  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  Chair. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  argument  on  the  point 
of  order. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  within  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  rule  of  germaneness  that  the 
amendment  must  relate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  before  the 
House. 

I  would  observe  that  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation  before  the  House  are  to 
assure  that  automobiles  will  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  domestic  content 
in  automobiles  which  are  sold  inside 
the  United  States.  The  legislation 
before  the  House  at  this  time  deals 
with  automobiles  and  the  trade  in 
automobiles  inside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  Slates.  The  legislation 
before  the  House  sets  up  no  new- 
causes  of  action. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  are  essentially  disclaimers. 


The  Chair  will  note  that  on  page  15.  in 
line  5,  there  is  language  which  relates 
to  disclaimers  of  an  intention  to  vio- 
late GATT  and  which  do  not  confer 
any  new  jurisdiction  upon  any  court  in 
the  United  Slates  to  consider  or  to  re- 
solve conflicts  related  to  GATT  or  -to 
alter  or  amend  any  law  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  *  *  *." 

I  would  observe  that  the  amendment 
is  much  more  broad,  and  I  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  with  regard 
to  a  number  of  points. 

First  of  all,  in  the  last  four  lines  of 
the  amendment,  the  language  is: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  United  Slaie.s  district  court  for 
the  appropriate  judicial  district  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  resolve  disputes  arising  under 
this  section. 

That  is  a  very  broad  conferral  of  ju- 
risdiction upon  all  of  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  Stales  in  their  re- 
spective judicial  di.slricls  to  deal  with 
disputes.  That  kind  of  an  amendment 
would  necessarily  have  either  gone  ini- 
tially or  sequentially  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  because  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  relative  to  disputes 
and  causes  of  action.  I  would  refer  the 
Chair  lo  the  letter  which  relates  to 
this  matter  as  written  by  Chairman 
RoDiNO  on  judicial  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
points  I  would  like  to  make  concerning 
the    scope    and    the    sweep    of    this 
matter.   First    of   all.   the   jurisdiction 
conferred    upon    U.S.    district    courts 
would   be   to   determine   whether   the 
Secretary  had  carried  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  lines  4  through  7  of  the 
amendment,  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  party  had  taken  any 
other  action  under  the  act  if  the  im- 
plementation of  any  provision  of  this 
act— and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  this— 
•would  violate  the  obligations  of  the 
United     States     under     the     General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  *  *  *.  " 
So  that   question  would  be  reviewa- 
ble.  The  question  would   also  be  re- 
viewable   as    to    whether    or    not    the 
action  of  the  Secretary  would  result  in 
retaliation     by     another    country.     I 
would    observe    than    an    amendment 
which  is  contingent  upon  some  future 
indeterminate  action  is  al.so  violative 
of  the  rules  on  germaneness. 

Beyond  this,  the  question  would  be 
placed  before  the  courts  upon  action 
by  any  citizen  feeling  aggrieved,  under 
the  last  four  lines,  lines  19  through  22. 
as  to  whether  any  other  country 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
reduced  restrictions  on  imports  of  ag- 
ricultural, industrial,  or  other  prod- 
ucts. 

This  section  confers  jurisdiction  rel- 
ative to  actions  which  would  be  taken 
in  other  countries  regarding  a  whole 
series  of  other  commodities,  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  whatever  they 
might  happen  to  otherwise  be. 


In  addition  to  this,  it  says,  "or  other 
products  from  other  countries  or  lo 
retaliation  against  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  increased  restric- 
tions *  •  *." 

So  those  matters  would  again  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  and  independent 
litigation  by  any  person  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
amendment  says.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Secretary  may  not  take  action  to 
implement  the  law  if  it  violates  GATT. 
It  also  says,  if  it  would  entitle  any 
other  country  to  compensation  from 
the  United  States. 

Now,  in  Cannon's.  VIII.  3029.  it 
states  that  an  amendment  delaying 
operation  of  a  proposed  enactment 
pending  an  ascertainment  of  a  fact  is 
germane  when  the  fact  to  be  ascer- 
tained relates  solely  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill. 

Here  the  condition  to  be  ascertained, 
whether  the  act  violates  GATT  or 
would  entitle  another  country  to  com- 
pensation, is  not  germane. 

There  are  general  foreign  policy 
questions  and  concerns  that  have  to  be 
addressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prior 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  and 
which  caused  that  to  be  ruled  out  of 
order  as  not  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  creates  a 
broad  new  jurisdiction  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  a  form  of  judicial  relief  to 
determine  if  the  act  violates  GATT. 
That  is.  of  course,  an  entirely  new  pro- 
vision relating  to  commodities,  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  or  other,  which  is  far 
more  broad  than  that  in  the  bill. 

While  this  bill  does  allow  the  district 
court  to  enforce  the  bill,  this  is  an  en- 
tirely new  form  of  review  and  confers 
a  cause  of  action  far  more  broad  than 
any  found  anywhere  else  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  would  confer  broad  jurisdic- 
tion on  private  persons  to  enter  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  A  provi- 
sion of  this  sort  would  necessarily  in- 
volve jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  that  matter, 
and  that  is.  of  course,  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COATS.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  in  present- 
ing his  remarks  on  the  point  of  order, 
he  cannot  make  a  request  to  revise 
and  extend. 
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Mr  COATS.  I  will  withdraw  my 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  report  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  DiNGELL)  specifically  states  in 
section  2(c),  which  was  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  adopted  by  the  committee, 
that: 

It  Is  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  that  this  act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  modify  or  amend  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  *  •  *. 

That  alone  expands  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bill  beyond  specific  auto  con- 
tent. 

D  1720 

Second,  we  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  fact  it  mandated  a 
study  as  to  the  impact  on  agriculture. 
That  again  expands  the  jurisdiction 
beyond  what  the  gentleman  claimed  in 
his  point  of  order,  that  it  is  auto-spe- 
cific. It  is  broader  than  auto-specific 
because  the  bill  itself  as  adopted  by 
the  committee  contains  a  direction 
that  a  study  be  conducted  of  the 
impact  on  agriculture  and  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  amendment 
that  I  am  offering. 

In  addition,  let  me  just  make  a 
couple  comments  about  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts.  In  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents offered  language  which  would 
in  effect  strip  the  U.S.  courts  of  juris- 
diction to  hear  disputes  under  the  act. 
After  lengthy  debate  on  this  issue. 
some  of  that  language  was  withdrawn 
and  the  bill  now  purports  to  be  neu- 
tral on  juridiction. 

This  language  in  the  amendment 
simply  makes  clear  that  as  is  the 
normal  case  in  any  other  case.  U.S. 
courts  would  have  jurisdiction  under 
this  section  to  resolve  disputes.  These 
matters  of  conflict  between  U.S.  inter- 
national obligations  and  U.S.  statutes 
should  be  decided  by  U.S.  tribunals 
and  not  left  solely  to  international  ma- 
chinery. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment before  us  clearly  fits  within  the 
bill  that  we  are  taking  up.  that  the  ju- 
risdiction is  broader  than  just  an  auto- 
specific  content,  as  stated  by  the  con- 
gressional findings,  purpose,  and  dis- 
claimer, section  2<c)  and  as  stated  in 
section  8(G)  on  page  33,  which  man- 
dates a  study  as  to  the  effect  on  agri- 
culture by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  Chair  to 
rule  against  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  against  the  point  of  order? 


The  (.'HAiKMAN.  i  lu-  t;i-ni  ifinan 
from  Minne-sota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  repeat  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  his 
amendment  is  clearly  germane  to  sec- 
tion 2(c)  on  page  15  of  the  bill,  but  I 
think  the  Chair's  peru.sal  of  that  .sec- 
tion will  verify  that  fact. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  add  in  ad 
dition  is  that  when  the  Chair  ruled 
against  the  Glickman  amendment,  it 
took  pains  to  specifically  point  out 
that  the  effect  of  the  Glickman 
amendment  or  its  effectuation  would 
take  place  because  of  items  external  to 
the  workings  of  the  bill. 

The  Coats  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  effectuated  clearly  by 
items  that  are  covered  by  the  bill  and. 
therefore,  it  is.  to  use  a  pardonable 
phrase,  "a  horse  of  quite  a  different 
color." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  fur- 
ther argument  with  regard  to  the 
point  of  order? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  observe  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
has  been  reading  the  language  of  a  dis- 
claimer. Never.  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  the  House  has  a  disclaimer  been 
used  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  or  to 
expand  the  purposes  or  the  .scope  of 
legislation  for  purposes  of  defining 
whether  or  not  a  matter  is  germane. 

Now.  if  the  Chair  will  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  the  Chair 
will  find  that  the  disclaimer  is  con- 
structed, and  it  says  how  the  disclaim- 
er is  to  be  constructed,  and  the  dis- 
claimer says  as  follows: 

The  sub.seclion  al.so  contains  a  disclaimer 
that  the  Act  should  not  be  construed  to 
confer  new  jurisdiction  on  any  Federal 
court  to  consider  and  re.solve  such  conflicts. 
In  short,  it  states  that  the  Act  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  confer  juri.sdiction  where  none 
presently  exists.  At  the  same  time,  it  de- 
clares that  the  Act  does  not  alter  or  amend 
any  law  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  may  confer  such  jurisdic- 
tions on  the  courts, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade,  there  is  an  elaborate 
procedure  that  is  prescribed  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  under  that  act. 
There  is  no  juri.sdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  at  the  present  time  that  some- 
body can  go  in  and  seek  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  GATT  in  our  courts. 

What  the  bill  says  on  page  15  is  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  confer  jurisdiction. 

Were  we  to  have  gone  ahead  and 
.sought  to  confer  jurisdiction,  it  clearly 
would  have  been  beyond  the  juri.sdic- 
tion of  our  committee.  It  would  have 
had  to  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


The  disclaimer  was  put  in  to  protect 
that  at  the  expre.ss  request  of  Chair- 
man RODINO. 

Therefore,  since  this  amendment 
does  seek  to  confer  jurisdiction  which 
presently  is  not  there,  and  that  is  a 
matter  not  within  the  juri.sdiction  of 
the  bill.  I  urge  that  the  Chair  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta).  Are 
there  any  further  arguments  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  order? 

If  not.  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

First  of  all,  the  Chair  would  note 
that  the  bill  before  the  Hou.se  at  the 
present  time  differs  from  the  bill  that 
was  before  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  legislation  that  is  currently 
before  the  House,  the  committee  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  legislation  and  other  law  in 
section  2(c)  which  states: 

It  Is  the  intent  of  Congre-ss  that  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  modify  or  amend  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  International 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  that  may 
be  applicable  to  automotive  products  en- 
tered for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  and  to  which  the  United  Slates, 
on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  is 
a  party,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  such  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  agreement  wlilch  provide  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  between  the  partit\s 
thereto.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued ( 1 )  lo  confer  jurisdiction  upon  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  consider  and 
resolve  such  conflicts,  or  (2)  to  alter  or 
amend  any  law  existing  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  may  confer  such 
jurisdiction  In  such  courts. 

Section  2(c)  therefore  addresses  the 
issue  of  interpretation  of  the  bill  as  it 
applies  to  treaties,  conventions,  and 
other  agreements  applicable  to  auto- 
motive products. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
deals  specifically  with  the  actions  of 
the  Secretary  in  the  implementation 
of  provisions  that  may  relate  to  trea- 
ties, specifically  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  does  relate  to  subject 
matter  that  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  bill  by  virtue  of  section 
2(c). 

With  regard  to  the  court  jurisdiction 
argument,  that  issue  is  addressed 
within  the  bill,  specifically  on  page  30. 
relating  to  appropriate  judicial  circuits 
for  judicial  review  and  other  provi- 
sions that  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts.  So  the  Chair  feels  that 
the  i.ssue  of  court  jurisdiction  has.  in 
fact,  been  presented  within  the  legisla- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  disclaimer  argu- 
ment, it  is  the  position  of  the  Chair 
that  if  the  provision  in  the  bill  was 
merely  a  narrow  and  technical  dis- 
claimer, then  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  might  prevail; 
but  since  it  can  be  read  as  an  overall 


provision  that  relates  to  the  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill  as  it  applies  to 
trade  agreements,  and  since  the  test 
the  Chair  must  apply  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  a.s  a 
whole,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Chair 
that  the  point  of  order  should  not  be 
sustained. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

P^irst.  I  want  to  commend  the  Chair 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  ruling  but  before 
I  do  that,  I  should  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Coats,  for  the  great  skill 
of  his  in  crafting  an  amendment  that 
goes  to  the  heart  and  the  guts  of  this 
entire  argument. 

1  frankly  did  not  think  that  the 
Chair  would  rule  such  an  amendment 
in  order,  but  I  want  to  .say.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Chair  has  made  this 
ruling,  because  this  shows  this  bill  for 
what  it  is. 

This  bill  is  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  UAW  workers  ahead 
of  everybody  else  in  the  United  States. 
and  the  Chair's  historic  ruling  has 
said,  you  cannot  do  it,  you  cannot  do 

it. 

Now  obviously  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  this  bill  has  had  the  same 
thing  happen  to  it  as  if  the  enacting 
clause  had  been  stricken,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  or  in  any 
reasonable  person's  mind,  that  this  is 
absolutely  totally  a  violation  of  our 
international  agreements,  and  of  our 
solemn  agreements  that  we  have  en- 
tered into  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  whole  complexion  of  this  debate 
has  turned.  Mr.  Coats  has  struck  a 
body  blow  to  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  was 
reaciv  to  vote  a  long  time  ago  because  I 
did  "not  think  anybody  could  strike 
this  kind  of  blow.  I  do  not  think  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  have  the  votes 
to  pass  this  bill,  and  the  Coats  amend- 
ment just  makes  an  honest  person  out 
of  this  bill. 

Obviously  if  we  pass  this  bill,  some- 
one has  the  right  to  retaliate  against 
us.  It  could  be  the  Canadians.  It  could 
be  the  Mexicans.  It  could  be  the  Bra- 
zilians. It  could  be  anybody  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  that  could  retaliate 
against  us.  and  they  probably  would. 
They  have  lost  their  mind. 

The  Coats  amendments  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  argument.  If  we  pass  this 
bill,  the  UAW  vote  will  be  rewarded, 
but  all  the  people  who  tend  the  fields. 
who  raise  our  crops,  who  work  for  far 
less  per  hour  than  the  UAW  members 
work  for,  provide  their  own  capital, 
take  their  own  risks,  would  be  penal- 
ized. 

We  must  adopt  the  Coats  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  only  thing  in  this  entire 


legislation  that  makes  any  sense.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  to  play 
fair  with  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  sector. 

I  hope  that  this  Coats  amendment 
will  be  widely  supported,  that  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  will  withdraw  this  leg- 
islation from  further  consideration  of 
the  House. 

That  is  what  ought  to  happen.  That 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  This  bill 
is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  co.st 
America  jobs.  It  will  cause  increased 
inflation  in  the  American  economy, 
because  it  will  make  our  economy 
much  less  efficient. 

It  will  open  up  all  sorts  of  economic 
raids  against  the  rest  of  American  in- 
dustry that  has  not  had  the  selfish- 
ness or  the  gall  or  the  political  muscle 
to  push  a  piece  of  legislation  this  far. 
We  should  not  in  our  desire  to 
punish  the  Japanese  hurl  America. 
That  is  what  the  argument  is  all 
about.  I  hope  the  Coats  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  bill  will 
be  withdrawn.  If  not.  it  will  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  is  a  very  mischievous  amend- 
ment today,  because  it  would  for  the 
first  time  throw  determinations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  into  the  courts.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  we  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  amendment  was  not  germane. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  is  not  a  treaty.  It  is  an 
agreement,  and  it  sets  up  a  very  elabo- 
rate procedure  whereby  if  a  country 
feels  that  a  particular  action  by  an- 
other country  violates  the  agreements 
that  have  been  made  thereunder,  the 
country  who  feels  aggrieved  can  take 
this  to  a  commission,  and  the  commis- 
sion can  make  a  determination.  If  it 
makes  an  adverse  determination,  the 
country  that  was  determined  to  have 
been  discriminated  against  can  pro- 
pose retaliatory  measures.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  determination  that  lends 
itself  to  court  proceedings. 

Furthermore,  in  the  legislation 
itself,  we  specifically  addressed  this 
time,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee indicated,  the  question  of  possible 
GATT  violation  by  making  the  deter- 
mination that  is  required  thereunder 
for  an  exemption,  and  the  first  finding 
under  the  act  is: 

Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  automo- 
tive products  are  being  Imported  into  the 
United  Slates  for  .sale  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  lo  cause  serious  injury  lo  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  like  or  directly 
competitive  automotive  products  sold  and 
distributed  In  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
the  domestic  workers,  producing  such  prod- 
ucts. 


That  finding  is  a  finding  defined  ex- 
actly in  the  language  again  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  for  serious 
injury. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  say. 
you  cannot  just  make  the  finding,  you 
have  to  have  some  substance  behind  it. 
Well,  there  is  plenty  of  substance 
behind  it  that  has  caused  this  subcom- 
mittee and  this  committee  to  make  the 
finding  that  it  made,  and  all  of  the 
provisions  in  this  very  thick  hearing 
go  in  fact  to  substantiating  the  finding 
that  is  made  under  the  act. 

We  specifically  stated  in  order  to  be 
in  tune  with  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  tune  with  the  existing  GATT 
legislation,  on  page  15.  and  I  will  quote 
from  section  (c).  page  15.  line  5: 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  modify  or  amend  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  that  may 
be  applicable  to  automotive  products  en- 
tered for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate 
commerce  and  to  which  the  United  Slates, 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  is 
a  party,  including,  but  not  limited  lo.  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  any  such  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  agreement  which  provide  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  between  the  parties 
thereto.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued (1)  lo  confer  jurisdiction  upon  any 
court  of  the  United  Slates  lo  consider  and 
resolve  such  conflicts,  or  (2)  lo  alter  or 
amend  any  law  exi.sling  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  may  confer  such 
jurisdiction  In  such  courts. 

The  act  was  intentionally  designed 
by  the  committee  to  make  the  finding 
that  is  required  by  GATT.  to  substan- 
tiate that  finding,  and  to  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  new  jurisdiction  cre- 
ated by  the  courts  which  would  have 
violated  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

To  create  that  jurisdiction  now  to 
allow  the  courts  to  come  in  and  make 
these  very  difficult  determinations, 
how  is  a  court  going  to  decide  what 
kind  of  retaliation  may  be  justified, 
what  kind  of  retaliation  may  not  be 
justified,  what  statistics  justify  or  do 
not  justify  a  finding  of  a  violation 
under  GA'TT?  That  is  not  a  proper  ju- 
dicial procedure.  It  is  proper  proce- 
dure under  the  machinery  that  was  set 
up  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  amendment  would  create  great 
violation  to  GATT.  great  violation  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and 
great  mischief  to  proceedings  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  where  1  am  convinced  that  if  a 
complaint  were  filed  based  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act— I  ask  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appalled  that 
this  amendment  has  been  offered  be- 
cause, as  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  pointed  out.  it 
would  say  that  we  are  going  to  allow 
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foreign  powers,  foreign  countries,  to 
decide  what  this  statute  means  and 
how  this  statute  should  be  implement- 
ed; and.  further,  that  we  are  going  to 
specifically  allow  the  U.S.  district 
court  to  make  that  determination. 

A  lot  of  us  think  that  the  court  legis- 
lates too  much.  It  makes  too  many  de- 
cisions and  overrules  too  many  deci- 
sions of  this  Congress  in  present  situa- 
tions. In  fact,  the  intent  of  this  bill,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  is  to 
say  that  we  have  suffered  under 
unfair  trade  provisions  by  other  na- 
tions. Now.  specifically  the  auto  indus- 
try has  suffered  in  that  regard.  This 
amendment  would  .say  that  other 
countries  under  GATT.  other  treaties, 
under  agreements— agreements,  mind 
you.  not  just  treaties— if  they  would 
decide  to  bog  this  down,  could  decide 
what  a  law  pa.ssed  by  this  Congress 
meant,  not  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  this  amendment  was  written  by  a 
foreign  country  because  of  what  it 
does  to  this  legislation. 

It  does  it.  however,  severely.  It  does 
allow  for  foreign  powers  to  interpret 
the  laws  passed  by  this  Congre.ss.  It 
gives  special  consideration  created 
under  the  provision  of  this  act  for  the 
U.S.  district  court  to  have  all  jurisdic- 
tion to  resolve  disputes  arising  under 
this  section. 

□  1740 

Specifically,  that  would  allow  a  for- 
eign power  to  come  under  this  act  and 
to  go  into  U.S.  district  court  and  allow 
that  court  to  rule  against  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  and  the  chair- 
man has  pointed  out.  that  there  have 
been  unfair  trade  restrictions  placed 
on  the  American  automobile  industry. 
And  I  would  be  very  shocked  if  the 
Congress  of  this  country  would  give 
this  kind  of  power  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  point  of  personal  privilege? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Dellums).  The  gentleman's  request  is 
not  permitted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  gentleman  can  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  serious  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Maybe  I  misunderstood  what  the 
gentleman  said.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)  -say  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  amendment  were  drafted 
in  a  foreign  country.  I  want  to  make 
the  gentleman  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amendment  was  drafted  by  legislative 
counsel  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Washington.  D.C. 


Now  I  know  a  lot  of  people  think 
Washington  is  a  foreign  place  and  has 
a  lot  of  strange  people  running 
around,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge the  employees  of  the  legislative 
counsel  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  American  citizens  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  helped  to  draft  this 
legislation. 

I  also  want  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  not  taken  any  junkets  and 
I  am  not  listed  as  taking  any  junkets.  I 
have  not  been  to  Japan.  I  have  not 
consulted  with  any  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese or  Taiwanese  or  anyone  else  in 
the  drafting  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  will 
take  back  my  time.  I  am  glad  to  make 
the  clarification. 

My  statement  was  it  would  appear 
that  foreign  powers  could  have  drafted 
this.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman,  my  col- 
league, had  it  drafted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Service  Bureau  and  I  am  sure  le- 
gally they  did  an  excellent  job. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 
though,  through  this  debate  is  the 
harm  that  this  would  do  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  good  effect  it  would  have 
for  foreign  powers  that  have  hurt 
trade,  domestic  trade  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry of  America.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make,  and  I  clearly  do 
not  allege  that  it  was  written  any 
place  else. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  But  I 
would  .say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
written  wrongly  and  for  the  wrong 
rea.sons  because  it  would  benefit  for- 
eign powers. 

For  those  reasons  I  ask  the  Members 
to  pay  attj'ntion  to  this  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  try  to  un- 
derstand what  it  does.  If  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment,  as  I  read  it, 
confers  Jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  the  appropriate  judicial  dis- 
tricts to  resolve  disputes  arising  under 
this  section. 

Does  this  conferring  of  power  on  the 
U.S.  district  courts  confer  power  on 
foreign  governments  to  enter  those 
courts  to  sue  the  United  States  or  to 
sue  any  other  person  in  a  dispute  in- 
volving the  provisions  of  the  section? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COATS.  That  is  clearly  not  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  a  foreign  nation  would  have  any 
standing  to  enter  the  district  court  for 
this  reason. 


This  confers  jurisdiction  and  stand- 
ing to  those  aggrieved  parties  in  the 
United  States  who  would,  for  instance, 
be  representing  agricultural  exports  or 
other  exporters  who  would  be  injured 
as  a  result  of  the  GATT  legal  retalia- 
tion or  demand  for  compensation  by 
an  increase  of  export  duties  or  de- 
crease to  go  into  court,  to  address  the 
specific  question  of  whether  or  not 
H.R.  1234  violates  their  rights  or  has 
injured  them  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  amendment  .says: 

Notwithstanding  an.v  ollii-r  provision  of 
thi.s  Act.  the  United  States  Di.strict  Court 
for  the  appropriate  judicial  district  .shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  resolve  disputes  arising 
under  this  .section. 

The  .section,  as  amended,  would 
relate  at  line  8.  subsection  1.  to  any  ac- 
tions which  would  violate  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade." 

Then,  second,  which  "would  entitle 
any  other  country  to  compen.sation 
from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
increased  restrictions  against  exports 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  or  other 
products." 

Nowhere  are  the  parties  who  could 
enter  the  courts  to  sue  defined. 

What  I  am  asking  is  could  that  be  or 
is  that  limited  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  Is  it  persons  who  are  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  foreign  nationals  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Is  it 
foreign  corporations  outside  the 
United  States?  Is  it  foreign  countries 
acting  though  U.S.  attorneys  appear- 
ing in  court  on  their  behalf? 

The  persons  who  might  enter  the 
courts  to  sue  are  nowhere  defined  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man. Now  can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
who  all  is  covered  here? 

Mr.  COATS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  The  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  clarify  the  existing 
rights  under  existing  agreements  and 
treaties  for  jurisdiction  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  that  does  not  respond  to 
my  question.  My  question  was:  Who 
are  the  persons  who  could  go  into 
court  to  sue  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  All  tho.se  pensons  who 
have  rights  udner  existing  agreements 
or  treaties  under  this  act. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  that  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment who  is  a  signatory  to  a 
treaty? 

Mr.  COATS.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  it  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment who  is  a  signatory  of  GATT? 

Mr.  COATS.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  it  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration outside  of  the  United  States? 


.Mr.  COATS.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  me  to  make  a  determination  of 
standing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  not  my  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  It  is  a  determination 
that  has  to  be  made  by  the  district 
court.  When  a  case  is  filed  standing  is 
one  of  the  issues  that  is  before  the 
courts.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  deter- 
mine for  the  court  who  shall  or  shall 
not  have  standing  under  a  dispute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  not  my 
amendment.  This  is  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  What  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  — I  might  want  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man-what  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is 
who  are  the  people  who  could  run  into 
court  to  sue. 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
.standing  is  decided  by  the  courts.  That 
mav  or  may  not  be.  The  courts  are 
going  to  look  into  the  debate  to  find 
out  what  the  intention  of  the  House 
and  what  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man was  in  offering  the  amendment 
and  who  he  was  covering.  That  is  a 
very  important  question,  and  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  figure  out  who 
are  the  persons  who  could  go  in  to  sue. 
Mr.  COATS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield* 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  COATS.  The  courts  would  make 
a  determination  as  to  who  has  stand- 
ing. The  amendment  does  not  address 
the  question  of  who  has  standing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  concede  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  courts  will  decide  who 
has  standing  to  sue.  Now  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  to  help  me  and  to  help 
the  courts  by  telling  me  who  those 
persons  are.  Who  does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  be  covered?  Does  he  intend, 
for  example.  Japan  is  covered,  so 
Japan  can  enter  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  sue?  If  so.  the 
gentleman  is  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
di.strict  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  gentleman  is  confer- 
ring jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  district 
courts  to  try  cases  involving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  inside  the  United 
States  against  either  a  U.S.  citizen,  a 
U.S.  Government  official,  a  private 
U.S.  corporation,  or  the  United  States. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  figure  out 
what  is  the  sweep  of  jurisdiction  that 
the  gentleman  is  conferring  now. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me? 
Mr.  COATS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  tell  the 
courts  who  has  or  who  has  not  stand- 
ing under  this  act.  The  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  who 


has  standing  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
.so  presumptuous  as  to  define  who  does 
and  who  does  not  have  standing.  That 
is  an  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  me  he  does  not  know  who  is 
going  to  come  in  and  sue  under  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  COATS.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
know.  That  is  a  decision  that  shall  be 
made  by  the  court. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  talk  about 
this  here  some  more.  The  gentleman 
confers  jurisdiction  to  resolve,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  line  21.  confers  juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  district  courts  to 
•resolve  disputes  arising  under  this 
section." 

The  Con.stitution  always  refers  to 
cases  and  controversies  in  the  sections 
relative  to  the  constitutional  courts. 
What  is  a  dispute  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dispute  and  a  case 
in  controversy,  and  why  is  the  gentle- 
man using  the  word  "dispute"  instead 
of  the  words  "ca.ses  in  controversy" 
which  are  found  in  the  Constitution? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  think  the  legislative 
counsel  advi.sed  that  that  was  the 
proper  word  to  use  in  the  drafting  of 
this  amendment.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation  between  the 
gentleman  and  m.vself  as  to  whether  a 
claim  or  dispute  or  some  other  word 
would  be  the  proper  word. 
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I  think  the  intent  is  very,  very  clear. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  What  is  a  dispute?  Is 
it  a  suit  for  an  injunction  agaiiist  the 
Secretary  or  against  a  private  person? 
Is  it  a  suit  for  damages?  Is  it  a  suit  for 
damages  by  .some  foreign  government 
because  of  violation  of  GATT?  Is  it  a 
suit  which  would  be  started  by  a  for- 
eign government  for  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  GATT? 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  do  not  think  we  can  at 
this  point  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  make  a  determination 
as  to  the  type  of  suit  that  is  being  of- 
fered, whether  it  is  a  meritorious  suit, 
whether  it  is  a  frivolous  suit,  whether 
the  party  bringing  the  suit  has  juris- 
diction—whether the  court  has  juris- 
diction to  hear  it.  whether  the  party 
has  standing. 

The  amendment  does  nothing  more 
than  clarify  the  existing  rights  under 
existing  agreements  and  treaties. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  the  gentleman  is 
clarifying  this  in  a  most  obscure  way. 

First  of  all  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana cannot  tell  me  who  can  come  in 
and  sue;  .second  of  all  he  cannot  tell 
me  what  they  can  come  in  and  sue  on; 
third  of  all  he  cannot  tell  me  what  the 
disputes  are;  fourth  of  all  he  cannot 
tell  me  whether  the  context  of  the  liti- 
gation is  matters  which  relate  to  trea- 


ties, which  relate  to  matters  which 
occur  inside  the  United  States  or  out- 
side the  United  States. 

What  1  am  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Coats) 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  the  floor  and  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  can 
help  resolve  the  questions  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to 
.say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  he  acts  like  that  young  scholar 
we  used  to  talk  about  in  law  school, 
you  know.  "If  you  haven't  got  any 
facts  you  argue  the  law.  If  you  haven't 
got  any  law  or  facts  you  argue  the 
judge." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  I  want  to  observe  that 
I  am  not  arguing  anything. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  that.  I 
understand  that  very  well. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  just  trying  to 
find  out  what  this  amendment  does. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  tell  me 
what  this  amendment  does  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  him.  If  he  wants 
to  tell  funny  stories  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  go  back  into  the  cloakroom 
with  him. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  think  this  is  se- 
rious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dingell)  has  expired. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  DINGELL)  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

object. 
The      CHAIRMAN.      Objection      is 

heard. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  suggest  the  gentleman  let  him 
have  a  little  more  time.  He  is  messing 
himself  up. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  good  job 
for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dingell)  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  seek  additional  time  unless  some- 
body here,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  can  clarify  the  amendment, 
can  answer  the  questions  instead  of 
telling  us  funny  stories. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  hcis  expired. 
•  Mrs.    COLLINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    1 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1234.  the 
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Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  its  passage  will 
benefit  our  economy  by  helping  to  bal- 
ance our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  and 
put  back  to  work  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  auto  workers. 

H.R.  1234  requires  all  auto  manufac- 
turers selling  more  than  100.000  vehi- 
cles in  the  United  States  to  include  in 
their  cars  specific  levels  of  American 
generated  content  for  each  model 
year.  This  would  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  automotive  products  here. 
The  legislation  also  establishes  an  in- 
dustry advisory  council  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  di- 
rects the  council  to  formulate  a  strate- 
gy to  increase  the  domestic  production 
of  automotive  products. 

OpponentvS  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  this  is  "protectionism."  It  is  not. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  redress  a  very  seri- 
ous imbalance  in  the  so-called  free 
trade  system.  A  system  which  present- 
ly allows  foreign  competitors  to  dump 
their  cheaply  made  goods  on  the 
United  States  while  American  firms 
are  unable  to  sell  to  them  because  of 
high  tariffs  and  similar  devices.  This 
problem  is  especially  acute  when  it 
comes  to  the  United  States-Japanese 
trade  problem.  At  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  struggling  to  keep  afloat, 
we  in  Congress  must  be  willing  to  use 
our  influence  to  see  that  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  with  its  thousands  of  jobs  is 
protected  from  unfair  competition. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  unless  we 
take  specific  steps  to  retain  and  pro- 
tect our  local  production  base  we  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  flood  of 
imports.  We  will  also  continue  to  be 
witness  to  an  increasing  number  of  our 
American  companies  being  put  at  a 
disadvantage  or  out  of  business  be- 
cause foreign  competitors  benefit  from 
targeted  Government  assistance.  This 
assistance  has  allowed  our  major  for- 
eign competitor.  Japan,  considerable 
margin  to  finance  quality  automotive 
improvements  and  expand  their  U.S. 
market  share  through  advertising. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  also 
send  a  strong  signal  to  the  administra- 
tion and  Japanese  that  the  United 
States  must  seek  at  least  2  more  years 
of  voluntary  restraints  upon  Japanese 
car  imports.  It  w-ould  also  prevent  U.S. 
automakers  from  abandoning  plans  to 
build  new  small  cars  in  the  United 
States  and  importing  cars  from  Japan. 
Preventing  our  own  companies  from 
rushing  to  bring  in  imports  protects 
jobs  at  U.S.  auto  plants  and  people 
working  in  the  various  auto  support 
industries. 

We  would  also  be  in  a  position  lo 
strongly  warn  Japan  against  either  in- 
creasing imports  from  the  current 
level  of  1.68  autos  to  2.2  million  or 
committing  for  only  1  year  of  volun- 
tary restraint.  To  do  anything  le.ss 
would   only    increase    the    number   of 


jobless  American  autoworkers  and  our 
already  spiraling  trade  deficit. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  H.R.  1234.  I 
truly  believe  that  its  passage  would  be 
a  first  step  in  devising  an  American  in- 
dustrial policy  that  would  combine 
both  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policies.  We  would  also  encourage  for 
eign  automakers  to  produce  their  cars 
in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  and  vote  for  its  passage.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  23  more  amendments  at  the 
desk,  some  from  our  side,  some  from 
theirs.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  Members 
who  want  to  talk  on  this  amendment. 

The  hour  is  getting  late.  Therefore. 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1234)  to  estab- 
lish domestic  content  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  sold  or  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  Ki.. SOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3244,  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-469)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  357)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3244)  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  eliminate  preemption  of 
a  States  authority  to  establish  or  en- 
force any  energy  efficiency  standard 
or  similar  requirement  if  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  has  not 
been  established,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R,  4248.  PANAMA  CANAL 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-470)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  358)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4248)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 


REPORT  ON  i.l.-iMrTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  (  '\- iD!  K.ATION 
OF    H.R.     3435,     !  :  '     i    \  !  lON     OF 
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AMENDMENT. -.  <  U     l:'.-;i 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-471)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  359)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  *H.R.  3435)  to 
revi.se  and  extend  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERSONAI    1  Xi'I.ANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
neces.sarily  absent  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 31.  when  the  House  voted  on  H.R. 
3222.  State,  Ju.stice.  Commerce,  Judici- 
ary appropriations.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  431.  and  nay"  on  roUcall 
vote  No.  432. 


REMOVAL  Ol  ' 
AS  COSPC)-. 
JOINT  RESoi 


!    OF  MEMBER 
OF      HOUSE 
>M  316 


Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  316. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  nhiict  ion. 


OFFER  TO  DELAY  DEPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  goal  in 
arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  consistent l.v  been  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  nuclear  missiles 
and  warheads  on  both  sides.  Our  ob- 
jective in  theater  nuclear  talks  is  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  SS-20's  aimed  at 
Western  Europe.  It  is  not  simply  to  in- 
crease our  arsenal  aimed  at  Soviet  tar- 
gets. Otherwise  why  have  we  tried  for 
.some  time  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  these  intermedi- 
ate range  forces?  At  issue  is  the  de- 
ployment of  SS-20's. 

We  are  planning  to  deploy  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  to  help  stabilize  the  balance 
of  power  and  protect  our  allies.  The 
Soviets  do  not  share  our  views,  seeing 
this  action  as  an  imminent  threat  to 
their  homeland.  In  fact.  150  SS-20s 
have  been  added  in  the  last  year.  The 
po.ssibility  exists  of  a  Soviet  overreac- 
tion  and  a  new  escalation  of  the  arms 


race.  Our  allies  could  be  endangered 
when  all  we  want  to  do  is  make  them 
safer.  Is  there  a  silver  lining  in  the  So- 
viet's fear  of  the  Pershing  Us? 

Mr.  Speaker,  allied  unity  has  been 
firm  on  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  magic  in  the  De- 
cember date  for  the  beginning  of  de- 
ployment; this  deadline  is  self-im- 
posed. 

I  think  it  is  still  possible  to  achieve 
our  disarmament  goals,  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  our  allies,  and  avoid  poten- 
tial adverse  consequences  of  deploying 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles. 

President  Reagan  and  President 
Andropov  have  both  made  recent,  seri- 
ous offers  to  break  the  stalemate. 
These  proposals  should  be  explored. 
The  stakes  are  simply  too  high  on 
both  sides  to  ignore  attempts  at  com- 
promise and  plunge  ahead  with  de- 
plovment. 

We  must  remember  that  our  prime 
concern  is  to  vastly  reduce  the  number 
of  SS-20S,  not  the  deployment  of  Per- 
shing II's.  The  President's  leadership 
in  pushing  harder  for  an  agreement 
than  for  placing  unpopular  and  poten- 
tially destabilizing  missiles  on  their 
soil  should  be  welcomed  by  our  allies. 
I  recommend  that  the  President  pro- 
pose a  3-month  delay  in  deployment  in 
return  for  an  agreement  in  principle 
by  the  Soviets  to  reach  at  least  an  in- 
terim agreement.  Such  an  offer  by  the 
President  would  put  real  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  offer  is  reject- 
ed, deployment  will  take  place.  If  ac- 
cepted and  negotiations  fail,  we  have 
lost  nothing. 

Regrettably,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Hou.se  an  amendment  embodying  my 
proposal  is  not  in  order  as  we  consid- 
ered the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1984. • 


DAVID  G.  HOSKINS.  A  MARINE 
IN  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  and  shortly  after  ma- 
rines were  reintroduced  into  Lebanon. 
I  went  over  to  Beirut  to  examine  first- 
hand the  conditions  under  which  our 
troops  were  functioning. 

At  that  time,  I  sought  out  Marine 
and  Navy  personnel  whose  homes  were 
in  the  (district  I  represent,  .so  that  I 
might  report  back  to  their  wives  and 
parents.  On  October  26.  the  Bee  (Dan- 
ville. Va.)  carried  a  feature  story  on 
one  of  those  with  whom  I  spent  some 
time.  David  G.  Ho.skins.  then  a  lance 
corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  read 
the  article  with  much  interest,  and  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Hoskins 
maintains,  to  this  day.  the  same  atti- 
tude I  saw  time  and  again  among  the 
young  men  we  have  sent  to  the  Middle 


East.  He  knew  why  he  was  in  Beirut, 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  role  he  and 
his  fellow  marines  are  playing. 

I  commend  this  article  to  you.  and 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Hoskins:    With   the   Marines   Goes   Hope: 
Danville  Native  Relates  His  Experience 
In  Beirut 

(By  Bonnie  Ross  Cooper) 
Marine  Lance  Cpl.  David  G.  Hoskins  stood 
amid  the  rubble  of   Beirut.  Lebanon,   and 
wondered  why. 
Why  were  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut? 
The  answer,  for  Hoskins.  was  in  the  faces 
of  the  children.  "I  .saw  mothers  crying,  chil- 
dren bleeding  and  pandemonium  on  a  little 
street    I    wa.s    overseeing."    Hosking    says. 
Their  tears  and  fears  convinced  him  as  long 
a-s   the   Marines   could   enforce   peace   they 
should  stay,  for  the  children. 
But  that  was  a  year  ago. 
Now    home    in    Danville,    the    24year-old 
Hoskins  savs  the   Congress   and   president 
should   listen   to   the   Marines   who   are    in 
Beirut.   "I'm   not   there   and   I   don't   know 
whether  its  a  war  situation  or  a  peacekeep- 
ing situation.  "  he  .says.  "But  so  long  as  the 
Marines  are  able  to  keep  peace  or  enforce 
peace  I  feel  they  should  stay.  If  it's  a  lost 
cause,  we  should  come  home. 

The  question.  Ho.sking  says,  is  whether  it's 
a  lost  cause. 

If  we  were  to  pull  out  now.  the  people  in 
Lebanon  know,  once  we  go.  there  goes 
hope.  " 

A  1977  graduate  of  George  Washington 
High  School,  where  he  was  an  offensive 
guard  on  the  football  team  for  three  years, 
this  Danville  native  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  Feb.  29.  1980. 

He  is  the  .son  of  Eleanor  P.  Bogart.  for- 
merly of  Danville  and  now  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father  now  deceased,  was  a  re- 
tired. 26-vear  Army  veteran. 

After  ijoot  camp  and  infantry  training 
school.  Hoskins  was  .stationed  in  Camp 
Geiger  at  Camp  LeJeune.  N.C.  His  battalion 
left  Jan  20.  1981.  for  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  Hoskins'  first,  aboard  the  helicopter 
carrier  Iwojima. 

Hoskins  says  the  Iwojima  is  now  one  ot 
the  ships  in  the  amphibious  task  force  off 
Lebanon.  .     ,,  ,, 

■Ironically,  we  had  a  liberty  port  in  Haifa. 
Israel,  and  toured  all  over  Israel."  he  says. 
Thev  left  Israel  May  1.  1981. 

■At  that  time,  there  were  Soviet-made 
missiles  in  the  mountain  region  (of  Leba- 
non). We  were  called  into  a  state  of  MOD- 
LOC  " 

Off  the  coast  of  Beirut,  the  Iwojima 
steamed  up  and  down  in  case  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy needed  lo  be  evacuated.  Hoskins  says. 
They  staved  until  they  were  relieved,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  July  1.  1981. 

Then  his  batallion  was  given  more  train- 
ing this  time  at  Fort  Pickett.  Hoskins.  who 
married  Sandra  Worley  of  Danville  on 
March  8.  1982.  left  on  his  second  Med 
float"  the  following  May  aboard  the  heli- 
copter carrier  Guam. 

Hoskins  savs  the  Guam  is  now  down  at 
Grenada.  -I  agree  with  what's  going  on 
there  because  those  are  American  lives  at 
stake. "  he  says.  .        . 

In  the  .spring  of  1982.  the  ship  arrived  in 
Rota  Spain.  That  very  night.  Hoskins  says, 
the  Marines  were  called  to  go  off  to  the 
coast  of  Beirut  where  the  Guam  went  into  a 
state  of  MODLOC  "for  quite  a  while.  " 

On  Aug  25.  thev  entered  Beirut  to  oversee 
the  evacuation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Ho.skins  was  in  Beirut  for  1  < 


days  on  this  finst  mission.  •I  fell  that  this 
was  a  peace-keeping  mission  and  I  still  do 
because  the  people  who  were  the  main 
reason  that  Israel  was  bombing  Beirut  were 
leaving." 

After  the  PLO  left.  Hoskins  says,  it  was 
■boring." 

His  battalion  left  Sept.  10  and  headed  for 
Naples.  Italy. 

Hoskins  called  his  wife  to  tell  her  he  was 
safe. 

But  they  were  called  back  to  Beirut  imme- 
diately because  of  the  ma.ssacre  of  civilians 
at  two  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  on  Sept.  24.  ■In  the 
Mediterranean.  1.800  U.S.  Marines  aboard 
the  helicopter  carrier  Guam  steamed 
toward  Beirut  to  Join  a  new  three-nation 
peace-keeping  force  charged  with  guarding 
against  further  Chrislian-Moselm  bloodlet- 
ting. " 
The  Marines  re-entered  Beirut  Sept.  Zi. 
Our  mLssion  was  to  help  provide  stability 
to  the  Lebanese  government  and  to  secure 
the  areas  that  we  were  in.  through  force  if 
necessary.  "  says  Hoskins. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  30.  Hoskins  was  on 
the  first  patrol.  ■That  night  we  got  word 
the  first  Marine  was  dead.  "  Cpl.  David  L. 
Reagan  was  killed  and  three  other  Marines 
were  injured  by  parts  of  a  cluster  bomb 
tripped  by  patrolling  Marines. 

■Things  were  tense."  says  Hoskins.  "We 
were  at  the  University  of  Science  and  Medi- 
cine in  Beirut,  in  sight  of  the  airport."  The 
university,  he  says,  had  been  occupied  by  Is- 
raelis. Syrians.  Palestinians  and  finally 
Americans  and  had  not  been  open  to  stu- 
dents for  seven  years.  When  Hoskins  left 
Beirut  Oct.  30.  he  said  the  university  was 
preparing  for  students  last  year. 

The  happiest  day  of  his  life.  Hoskins  says, 
was  Nov.  24.  1982.  the  day  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States  at  Morehead  City,  N.C, 
boarded  a  bus  and  headed  for  Camp  Geiger. 
When  I  got  off  the  bus,  there  was  my 
wife,  "  he  .says.  A  lot  of  people  .say  the  Ma- 
rines were  brave  going  over  there. 

■Ma.vbe  so.  We  were  tense.  But  I  think  the 
people  who  really  went  through  the  most 
were  my  wife  and  mother."  Ho.skins  and  his 
wife  are  expecting  their  first  child  in  De- 
cember. , 

■I  thank  God  I  am  living  on  this  earth  to 
see  that. "  Hoskins  says.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  as  a  U.S.  Marine  in  Beirut." 


THE    GRAPES   OF   WEALTH:    COR- 
PORATE      AMERICA       MAKING 
MILLIONS   ON   PIK:   THE   EXAM- 
PLE OF  BANGOR  PUNTA  CORP. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.    STARK.    Mr.   Speaker.   Thurs- 
day. November  3.  the  Ways  and  Means 
Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommit- 
tee  will    hold   a   hearing   on   the   PIK 
(payment-in-kind)  program.  The  GAO 
will"  testify,  giving  data  on  the  largest 
10  recipients  of  Federal  subsidies  for 
not  growing  crops. 

One  of  the  top  10  was  South  Lake 
Farms  of  Fresno,  which  is  receiving, 
according  to  the  GAO.  approximately 
$2  449.553  for  not  growing  cotton. 

South  Lake  is  part  of  the  $600  bil- 
lion-plus Bangor  Punta  Corp.  con- 
glomerate. Bangor  Punta  owns  some 
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17,000    acres    of    cotton    land    in    the 
region. 

According  to  Bangor  Puntas  1982 
annual  report.  Producers  Cotton  Oil, 
the  operator  of  South  Lake  Farms,  is 
an  integrated  grower,  processor,  ware- 
houser,  and  merchandiser  of  cotton 
and  related  byproducts.  Producers  op- 
erates 43  cotton  gins  in  California  and 
21  cotton  gins  in  Arizona  in  addition  to 
two  oilseed  mills  and  extensive  ware- 
housing facilities  in  California.  "It  is 
the  largest  processor  of  cotton  in  the 
Western  United  States."  says  the  1982 
annual  report. 

An  examination  of  Bangor  Puntas 
annual  reports  for  1982,  1981,  and  1980 
reveals  that— 

Its  cotton  operations  have  generally 
had  a  better  return  on  average  assets 
than  its  other  divisions,  such  as  Piper 
Airlines  and  Smith  &  Wesson: 

Bangor  Punta  has  been  selling  off 
much  of  its  farmland  and  concentrat- 
ing on  its  ginning  operations— and 
these  land  sales  have  provided  impor- 
tant profits  to  the  parent  corporation. 
For  example,  the  1982  annual  report 
notes  that  in  fiscal  1981  the  gain  on 
the  .sale  of  farmland  was  $19,364,000, 
nearly  half  the  corporations  profits 
for  that  year. 

Land  is  being  sold  despite  the  fact 
that  in  1981,  Producers  Cotton  had 
record  operating  profits,  of  $13.9  mil- 
lion for  a  profit  margin  of  11.8  percent 
and  a  return  on  average  assets  of  24.5 
percent. 

The  tax  on  the  gain  on  these  land 
sales  has  been  at  about  31  percent,  not 
the  corporate  rate,  because  of  capital 
gains; 

The  .sale  of  the  land  was  particularly 
profitable,  because  "the  farmlands 
value  since  acquisition  has  appreciated 
at  a  rate  greater  than  general  inflation 
as  measured  by  the  CPI-U.  '  (quote 
from  1981  annual  report):  and 

Eight  thou.sand  of  the  conglomer- 
ates remaining  17.000  acres  are  farm- 
land restricted  under  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  In  other  words,  this  is.  or 
will  be,  land  subsidized  by  the  public 
through  cheap  water— even  when  the 
corporation  is  being  paid  millions  not 
to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  looking  at  this  one 
case— where  nothing  illegal  was  done  in 
any  way— is  a  classic  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  administration  s  farm  policy. 

It  is  a  policy  which  helps  the  wrong 
people. 

It  helps  big  farmers  and  corpora- 
tions. No  one  has  ever  considered 
giving  the  .small  businesses  in  my  dis- 
trict money  not  to  produce  and  not  to 
hire.  Farm  foreclosures  have  contin- 
ued all  this  year,  as  the  small  farmer 
and  the  family  farmer  fails  to  be 
helped  enough  by  USDA. 

It  is  a  policy  which  pays  people  in 
areas  of  California  not  to  grow-,  at  the 
same  time  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  subsidizing  them  to 
grow.  In  the  case  of  this  Bangor  Punta 


Corp..  the  Government  is  paying  them 
to  sit  on  their  land  and  do  nothing— 
but  wait  for  it  to  appreciate  so  they 
can  sell  it  off  at  huge  profits  taxed  at 
a  low  rate. 

This  is  not  cotton  farming— it  is  the 
harvesting  of  th--  "Tt^'s  of  wealth. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GEORGE 
HALAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  Papa  Bear"  George 
Stanley  Halas.  Chicago  Bears  owner 
for  nearly  six  decades  and  founder  of 
the  National  Football  League,  who 
died  on  Monday  at  the  age  of  88.  The 
entire  city  of  Chicago  has  lost  one  of 
its  finest  citizens  and  football  enthusi- 
asts throughout  the  country  have  lost 
one  of  the  great  legends  of  the  game. 

Born  on  February  2,  1895,  the  son  of 
Bohemian  immigrants.  George  Halas 
was  destined  to  transform  the  game  of 
football  into  a  prominent  American 
sporting  event  and  also  into  a  major 
entertainment  industry.  He  attended 
college  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  was  a  fierce  competitor,  and 
excelled  as  a  halfback  and  end  in  foot- 
ball, as  a  basketball  guard,  and  as  a 
baseball  outfielder.  After  graduating 
from  college,  he  played  professional 
baseball  for  a  short  time  for  the  New 
York  Yankees,  until  an  injury  ended 
his  promising  baseball  career.  He  soon 
turned  his  energies  to  professional 
football,  where  he  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  the  great  game  it  is  today. 

At  the  lime  of  his  death,  Mr.  Halas 
was  the  last  survivor  of  a  group  of  12 
men  who  founded  in  Canton,  Ohio,  on 
September  17,  1920,  what  would  later 
become  the  National  Football  League. 
He  loved  the  game  and  participated 
with  overwhelming  success  as  a  player, 
an  owner,  and  a  coach.  Under  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  guiding  spirit, 
the  Chicago  Bears  won  the  champion- 
ship in  1921.  1932,  1933,  1940,  1941. 
1943.  1946.  and  in  1963,  when  at  age 
68,  George  Halas  coached  the  Bears  to 
their  last  NFL  title. 

Through  his  nearly  64  seasons  as  a 
Bear  owner.  Mr.  Halas  was  the  driving 
force  in  the  National  Football  League, 
sustaining  the  league  during  its  strug- 
gling years  and  promoting  it  during  its 
years  of  prosperity.  By  the  time  he 
stopped  coaching  at  age  73,  his  record, 
including  playoff  games  over  four  sep- 
arate 10-year  periods,  was  320  wins. 
147  losses,  and  30  ties,  for  an  impres- 
sive .685  winning  percentage. 

Not  only  was  he  a  great  sportsman, 
but  also  George  Halas  was  a  dedicated 
and  active  community  leader. 
Throughout  his  life  he  lent  his  name 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  many 
worthy  community  and  neighborhood 


projects,  and  charitable  causes,  and  re- 
ceived countless  awards  and  accolades 
for  his  humanitarian  achievements.  A 
quiet  and  humble  man  off  the  playing 
field,  he  often  was  an  anonymous  phi- 
lanthropist, and  frequently  declined 
many  awards  and  civic  testimonials  in 
his  honor. 

George  Halas  was  also  a  devoted 
family  man.  and  patriotic  American, 
who  served  our  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Navy  during  both  World 
Wars.  He  was  the  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Fair  and  Exposition  Author- 
ity which  made  po.ssible  the  construc- 
tion of  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago, 
and  also  served  on  the  board  of  St.  Jo- 
sephs  College  in  Rensselaer.  Indiana 
and  Loyola  University.  His  humanitar- 
ian concerns,  business  attributes,  and 
coaching  capabilities,  combined  to 
make  him  a  great  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  for 
he  won  the  hearts  of  all  Chicagoans. 
Not  long  ago  he  visited  with  me  in  my 
Washington  office,  and  it  was  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  knowing  a  man  of  his 
stature,  dedication,  and  effectiveness. 

George  Halas  will  remain  a  legend  in 
the  history  of  football  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  who  survive 
him.  His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
and  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  an  arti- 
cle about  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  George  Halas,  from  the  No- 
vember 1  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  follow: 

George  Halas  Dies— Owner  of  Bears  Was 
88 

(By  Kevin  Lamb) 

Papa  Bear  Is  dead. 

When  Goorne  Stanley  Halas  died  in  his 
North  Side  apartment  Monday  oveninK.  the 
world  lost  a  rea.ssuriiiK  link  with  the  past.  In 
an  era  when  corporate  symbols  alternate  be- 
tween boardrooms  and  boredom,  the  Chica- 
go Bears'  patriarch  recalled  a  time  when 
successful  people  were  big  enough  to  reach 
down  for  their  bootstraps.  The  man  actually 
invented  an  entertainment  business. 

Mr.  Halas  had  been  the  last  surviving 
founder  of  the  National  Football  League  for 
several  years  before  he  died  at  8:35  p.m.  He 
was  88  and  had  been  ill  with  heart  disease, 
pancreatic  cancer  and  other  ailments  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  was  declared  dead  by 
Dr  Neal  Stone,  said  his  grandson.  Rich 
McCaskey.  Halas'  daughter.  Virginia  McCas- 
key,  was  with  him  when  he  died.  McCaskey 
said. 

The  Chicago  Bears  franchise  that  had 
cost  George  Halas  $100  In  1920  had  grown  in 
value  to  an  estimated  $40  million. 

■'I  never  thought  it  would  be  this  big.  "  Mr. 
Halas  said  of  the  league  on  his  82nd  birth- 
day. "My  goodness,  it  was  beyond  compre- 
hension." 

Professional  football  and  Mr.  Halas  grew 
side  by  side,  each  nurturing  the  other,  until 
the  sport  became  a  national  institution  and 
the  man  became  a  legend.  "It  has  been  the 
most  priceless  privilege  of  my  professional 
life  to  see  our  dreams  come  true  and  to 
watch  our  ugly  duckling  grow  up  to  be  a 


magnificent  eagle.'  Mr.  Halas  said.  The 
NFL  is  big  enough  to  gel  along  without  its 
father  now.  but  it  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Mr.  Halas. 

He  was  a  strong-willed  man  of  old-fash- 
ioned values,  but  his  innovations  helped 
chart  professional  footballs  cour.se  through 
American  fancies.  They  also  helped  make 
him  the  most  successful  coach  in  NFL  histo- 
ry. In  40  years  of  coaching  the  Bears.  Mr. 
Halas  had  a  league  record  of  320  victories, 
with  147  losses.  30  ties  and  a  .685  winning 
percentage.  _,     ^    », 

His  teams  slipped  from  the  standards  Mr. 
Halas  set  as  a  younger  man.  though,  failing 
to  win  .so  much  as  a  divisional  championship 
after  the  Bears'  last  NFL  title  in  1963. 

Mr  Halas.  a  lifelong  Chicagoan  who  was 
born  Feb.  2.  1895.  on  the  West  Side,  coached 
the  Bears  to  six  of  their  eight  professional 
championships,  including  the  most  recent  in 
1963.  It  would  have  been  seven  of  nine,  but 
after  the  Bears  beat  the  Cleveland  Bulldogs 
23-0  in  an  unofficial  1924  title  game,  the 
championship  was  awarded  at  a  league 
meeting. 

"I  left  the  meeting  to  go  to  the  washroom 
and  when  I  got  back,  they  had  awarded  the 
championship  to  Cleveland"  he  once  re- 
called with  a  grin. 

That  was  an  uncharacteristic  moment  of 
bad  luck  for  Mr.  Halas.  This  youngest  son  of 
a  Bohemian  tailor  .seemed  marked  for  spe- 
cial fortune  from  the  summer  day  in  1915 
when  he  decided  at  the  last  minute  not  to 
ride  the  lake  steamer  Eastland. 

The  Eastland  capsized  at  its  dock,  killing 
812  people,  and  Halas  originally  was  report- 
ed among  the  missing. 

When  I  missed  connections  with  the  ill- 
fated  Eastland.  I  realized  I  was  a  very  lucky 
man.  "  Mr.  Halas  once  said.  "Nothing  which 
has  happened  since  has  given  me  any  reason 
to  think  otherwise." 

His  best  stroke  of  fortune.  Mr.  Halas  said 
later,  came  six  years  later.  He  had  been 
hired  in  1920  by  A.  E.  Staley.  a  sports  fan 
and  starch  magnate,  to  organize  a  semipro 
football  team  in  Decatur.  But  by  1921.  the 
country  was  in  a  slight  recession.  Staley 
could  not  afford  to  support  the  team  and 
gave  Mr.  Halas  $5,000  to  move  it  to  Chicago 
and  call  it  the  Chicago  Staleys  for  one 
season. 

•We  had  a  player  limit  of  18  players  and 
the  salary  was  $1,000  a  man  or  $100  a 
game.  "  Mr.  Halas  would  recall.  "I  got  $100 
for  coaching  and  playing  and  I  gave  Dutch 
Slernaman  50  percent  of  the  club  and  made 
him  an  assistant  coach."  The  Chicago  Sta- 
leys played  in  Wrigley  Field  and  became  the 
champions  of  professional  football  with  a  9- 
1-1  record.  But  they  also  showed  an  operat- 
ing loss  of  $71.63. 

The  franchise  became  upwardly  mobile  in 
1922.  Mr.  Halas.  out  of  deference  to  the 
city's  baseball  playing  Cubs,  renamed  it  the 
Chicago  Bears.  The  professional  football 
league,  which  had  been  called  the  American 
Professional  Football  Association  since  1920. 
was  renamed  the  National  Football  League. 
Mr.  Halas  said  he  never  discarded  the  finan- 
cial records  that  showed  a  $112  profit  for 
1922.  Two  years  later,  the  Bears  made 
$20,000. 

It  all  started  two  years  earlier.  Mr.  Halas 
remembered  back  to  before  the  beginning. 
when  the  seeds  of  professional  football  were 
planted  on  the  field  where  Halas'  Decatur 
Staleys  played  Jim  Thorpes  Oorang  Indi- 
ans. 

"I  had  caught  a  pass  in  the  game  and 
started  crawling  with  the  ball.  "  Mr.  Halas 
recalled,  "You  could  do  that  back  then,  but 


the  defen-sive  player  could  throw  his  knees 
into  you.  Well.  Jim  Thorpe  just  got  on  me 
like  I  was  a  horse  and  rode  me  to  the 
ground.  I  always  appreciated  that  and  went 
to  him  after  the  game  to  thank  him  for  not 
throwing  his  knees  into  me. 

■He  said.  It's  a  nice  crowd,  i.sn't  it?'  I  said. 
Yes.  Jim.  we  ought  to  have  another  game.' 
Well,  his  manager.  Ralph  Hay.  wrote  to  me 
and  we  did  play  another  game.  It  was  Ralph 
Hay's  letter  that  brought  us  to  his  automo- 
bile showroom  in  Canton.  " 

That  showroom  in  Canton.  Ohio,  is  con- 
sidered the  birthplace  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball League.  Mr.  Halas.  representing  the  De- 
catur Staleys,  was  one  of  seven  men  who 
gathered  around  the  running  board  of  a 
brand  new  Hupmobile  on  Sept.  17,  1920.  and 
organized  the  first  professional  football 
league.  Thirteen  teams  paid  $100  each  to 
join  the  league. 

"The  only  thing  I  know  then  was  it  was  a 
good  game.  "  Mr.  Halas  said.  "The  year  I 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
1918.  coach  Bob  Zuppke  spoke  to  the  team 
and  said.  Goodbye  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever. Just  when  all  of  you  begin  to  know 
something  about  football,  I  lose  you.  Foot- 
ball is  the  only  sport  that  ends  a  mans 
career  just  when  it  should  be  beginning.' 
That  always  stuck  in  my  craw." 

As  coach  of  the  Bears'  powerhouse  teams 
between  world  wars.  Mr.  Halas  became  the 
first  to  make  the  sport  a  full-time  job.  The 
Bears  were  the  first  team  to  film  games  and 
study  the  movies,  the  first  to  hire  their  own 
band,  the  first  to  publish  and  distribute  a 
team  newspaper  for  fans,  the  first  to  en- 
courage radio  broadcasts  of  their  games,  the 
first  to  have  an  annual  homecoming  for  ex- 
players  and  the  first  to  practice  daily. 

The  daily  practices,  which  began  in  1928. 
were  a  direct  result  of  Mr.  Halas'  single- 
minded  determination  to  win.  "A  big  city  is 
filled  with  varied  attractions  for  a  young 
athlete.  "  he  once  explained.  "If  a  player  has 
to  report  for  morning  practice,  he  wont  do 
too  much  playing  of  a  different  sort  at 
night.  " 

Mr.  Halas  always  looked  for  the  edge  that 
would  make  his  team  better.  A  film  from 
the  1930s  shows  an  official  throwing  his  cap 
down  to  mark  where  a  punt  went  out  of 
bounds.  When  the  official  turned  his  head 
to  retrieve  the  ball.  Mr.  Halas  moved  the 
cap  upfield  a  few  feet. 

His  coaching  career  had  its  low  points. 
The  1934  NFL  championship  game  agaln.st 
the  New  York.  Giants  was  the  one  Mr. 
Halas  remembered  most  vividly.  The  Bears, 
undefeated  all  season,  slipped  and  .slid  to  a 
10-3  halftime  lead  on  the  icy  field  of  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  New  York.  In  the  second 
half,  though,  the  Giants  changed  from  foot- 
ball cleats  to  tennis  shoes  and  won  30-13. 

Even  then.  Mr.  Halas  went  down  fighting. 
■You  know  what  1  told  my  players?"  he 
said.    1  told  them  to  .step  on  their  feet.  " 

But  for  every  disappointment,  Mr.  Halas 
had  several  moments  to  cherish.  He  often 
said  his  greatest  coaching  thrill  was  the 
1940  championship  game,  which  the  Bears 
won  73-0  against  the  Washington  Redskins. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sports  Editors 
recognized  that  game  as  football's  all-time 
best  in  1963,  but  it  was  more  than  a  game.  It 
was  the  overture  for  football's  modern  era. 
The  Bears  had  been  experimenting  for 
years  to  develop  an  offense  that  would 
make  them  clearly  dominant.  It  would  fea- 
ture a  man  in  motion  and  ends  split  away 
from  the  interior  linemen.  Ever  since  the 
Bears  unveiled  that  T-formation  offense  in 
the  1940  championship  game,  it  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  football  offenses. 


Mr.  Halas'  technical  innovations  repeated- 
ly changed  the  game  and  kept  the  Bears 
near  the  top  of  the  league. 

In  1932.  a  controversial  two-yard  touch- 
down pass  by  Bronko  Nagurski  gave  the 
Bears  an  NFL  championship  and  inspired 
Mr.  Halas  to  encourage  a  change  in  the  for- 
ward pass  rule.  Nagurski  was  accused  of 
throwing  the  ball  from  within  five  yards  of 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  which  then  was  ille- 
gal. 

I  thought,  why  not  make  it  legal  to 
throw  anywhere  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage?" Mr.  Halas  said.  'That  opened  the 
game  up  and  did  it  more  good  than  any- 
thing else.  I'm  proud  of  being  the  architect 
of  that  rule.  " 

It  also  was  Mr.  Halas'  urging  that  led  to 
the  first  draft  of  college  football  players  In 
1936.  which  gave  chronic  losers  a  chance  to 
compete  with  perennial  winners  like  the 
Bears.  'You  just  look  out  for  the  good  of 
the  league  above  all.  "  he  explained. 

Probably  the  best  thing  Mr.  Halas  ever 
did  for  the  league  was  to  take  college  star 
Red  Grange  on  a  national  barnstorming 
tour  the  winter  after  signing  him  Nov.  22, 
1925.  "I've  always  thought  it  was  the  tre- 
mendous publicity  generated  by  the  Grange 
lour  that  established  pro  football  as  a  na- 
tional sport."  Mr.  Halas  said  later. 

The  19-game.  three-month  tour  took  the 
Bears  to  places  that  had  never  seen  pro 
football  and  drew  average  crowds  of  be- 
tween 10.000  and  30.000.  The  Bears  had  a 
13-5-1  record  on  the  trip,  including  a  19-7 
victory  over  the  Giants  in  New  York  that 
drew  73.561—5.000  more  than  had  watched 
the  Army-Navy  game  at  the  same  stadium  a 
week  earlier. 

When  every  NFL  team  was  collecting 
about  $5.5  million  a  year  from  television 
networks  in  the  late  1970s.  Mr.  Halas  said. 
"It  all  .started  with  Red  Grange.  Grange 
opened  the  doors  to  the  public.  He  was  then 
and  still  remains  the  most  publicized  player 
in  history.  He  was  in  his  day  what  radio  and 
TV  were  to  become  later." 

The  signing  of  Grange,  who  was  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  also  led  to  the 
rule  prohibiting  the  signing  of  collegians 
before  their  class  graduated,  which  helped 
bring  about  a  peaceful  relationship  between 
the  colleges  and  pro  football. 

Mr.  Halas"  parents.  Frank  and  Barbara, 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  1880s  from  Pilsen, 
Bohemia,  and  .settled  in  the  heart  of  the 
citys  Bohemian  neighborhood  around  18lh 
and  A.shland.  His  earliest  childhood  memo- 
ries were  of  soflball  games  on  the  corner  of 
18th  PI.  and  Wood,  where  he  would  team 
with  his  older  brothers.  Frank  (who  died  in 
1972)  and  Walter  (who  died  in  1959). 

His  brothers  were  outstanding  area  soft- 
ball  plavers  whose  example  encouraged  Mr. 
Halas  to  letter  in  baseball,  basketball  and 
football  at  Crane  Technical  High  School. 
His  football  career  began  as  a  Crane  Tech 
sophomore,  playing  tackle  on  the  schools 
lightweight  team. 

But  baseball  was  his  favorite  sport  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he  again  was  a 
three-sport  letterman  and  earned  a  degree 
in  civil  engineering.  Mr.  Halas  very  likely 
would  not  have  become  a  professional  foot- 
ball player  if  he  had  not  injured  his  hip 
while  running  out  a  triple  for  the  New  York 
Yankees  in  .spring  training  of  1919.  By  May 
he  was  .sent  to  St.  Paul  in  the  American  As- 
sociation. He  was  an  .091-hitting  outfielder, 
unable  to  hit  a  curveball. 

Mr.  Halas  always  remembered  his  brief 
baseball  career  fondly.  In  1971  he  told  Sun- 
Times  columnist  Mike  Royko  that  his  great- 
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t  ,t  iiiiv  in  sports  was  when  he  batted  against 
Hi.;  of  Fame  pitcher  Walter  Johnson. 

Johnson  was  m  his  prime,"  Mr  Halas  re- 
called. What  a  fastball!  Nobody  over  threw 
a  ball  harder.  But  that  day.  i  hit  two  balls 
over  the  fence  off  him.  "  The  balls  went 
barely  foul,  but  the  memory  stayed  sharp 
forever. 

Fortunately,  he  did  not  abandon  his  foot- 
ball career.  He  was  an  ensign  stationed  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  when 
the  bases  football  team  played  the  Mare 
Island  Marines  in  the  1919  Rose  Bowl.  Mr 
Hala.s  was  the  game's  most  valuable  player. 
That  was  the  only  game  I  ever  starred 
in."  he  said  later.  "Although  the  Marines 
were  favored,  we  beat  them  17  0  I  caught 
two  passes  from  [Paddy]  DriscoU  for  touch- 
downs. I  also  intercepted  a  pass  and  re- 
turned it  77  yards." 

After  his  baseball  season  with  New  York 
and  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Halas  played  his  first  pro 
football  in  the  fall  of  1919  with  the  Ham- 
mond Pros.  His  wages  of  $100  a  game  were 
almost  double  his  weekly  salary  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad.  "My  mother  often  sug- 
gested I  should  go  back  to  the  CB  &  Q  Rail 
road."  Mr.  Halas  said. 

But  he  did  not.  Playing  end  from  1920 
through  1929.  Mr.  Halas  was  named  to  the 
NFL  all  decade  team  of  the  1920s. 

He  also  set  an  NFL  record  in  1923  that 
stood  for  49  years.  Against  the  Oorang  Indi- 
ans Nov.  4,  he  recovered  Thorpes  fumble 
and  ran  98  yards  for  a  touchdown.  He  cred- 
ited his  run  to  the  fear  of  being  chased  by 
Thorpe,  a  former  Olympic  gold  medalist 

The  Bears  won  championships  in  1932  and 
1933  and  again  in  1940.  1941  and  1943.  when 
their  four-year  record  was  41-6-1.  including 
postseason  games.  Mr.  Halas  reenlisted  in 
the  Navy  for  World  War  II  in  1943.  but  he 
returned  and  won  another  title  in  1946. 

After  a  run  of  lean  years  in  the  '50s.  Mr. 
Halas  made  good  on  his  promise  to  let  long 
time  friend  Paddy  Driscoll  coach  the  team 
in  1956.  He  returned  in  1958  but  won  only 
one  more  championship,  in  1963.  when  he 
was  68, 

Mr.  Halas  did  .see  18  Bears,  including  him- 
self, reach  the  NFL  Hall  of  Fame.  The  last 
were  linebacker  Dick  Butkus  in  1979  and 
quarterback-kicker  George  Blanda.  better 
known  as  an  Oakland  Raider  and  Houston 
Oiler,  in  1981.  "And  each  one  of  them  has 
been  a  man  of  great  character."  Halas  said 
with  fatherly  pride. 

Although  he  never  slopped  going  to  the 
office  six  days  a  week.  Mr.  Halas  always 
maintained  he  never  worked  a  day  in  his 
life.  On  his  82d  birthday  in  1977  he  .said: 

"If  you  enjoy  it.  it's  not  work,  I've  loved 
sports  since  I  was  old  enough  to  cross  a  Chi- 
cago street  by  mys«if   • 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TWO  BILLS 
SrHMITTED  BY  THE  ADMINIS- 
Ti'  A  !  K  i.M  RELATIVE  TO  INDIAN 

Al-'h,Al  US 

Th.-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr,  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 
•  Mr.  UDALL,  Mr,  Speaker  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  relating  to 
Indian  Affairs,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr, 
McCain. 


The  lirst  bill  pro\iaes  lor  the  statu- 
tory designation  of  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs  and  for  the  elimination 
of  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  bill  would  also 
make  conforming  amendments  to  vari- 
ous statutes  that  refer  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  would 
repeal  other  laws  referring  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
the  administration  deems  unnecessary. 

The  Committee  has  considered  other 
legislation  to  create  the  position  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
in  past  Congresses,  but  no  bill  was  en- 
acted. As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  assigned  one 
of  its  authorized  Assistant  Secretary 
positions  to  Indian  Affairs  in  1977, 
The  statute  creating  the  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  remains  on 
the  books. 

We  are.  thus,  left  with  a  statutory 
scheme  that  calls  for  both  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  subordinate  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  filled  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  The  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  has  remained 
unfilled  since  the  administrative  cre- 
ation and  designation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

This  bill  will  simply  bring  statutory 
clarification  to  the  administration  of 
Indian  Affairs  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior, 

The  second  bill  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  allow  variable  in- 
terest rates  for  Indian  trust  funds  held 
in  tru.st  by  the  United  States.  This  leg- 
islation will  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1929  (25  U,S,C,  161a)  to  provide 
that  Indian  tribal  funds  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  public  debt  securities  which 
shall  bear  interest  at  rates  determined 
by  taking  into  consideration  current 
market  yields. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1929,  fixes 
the  interest  rate  on  Indian  trust  funds 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  that  act  at  4  percent  per 
annum.  Amendment  of  that  act  in  the 
manner  propo.sed  by  this  bill  will  bring 
the  law  into  conformity  with  other 
laws  governing  the  investment  of 
Indian  trust  funds,* 


THE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 
•  Ms,  KAPTUR,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  released 
the  actual  deficit  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  that  figure  is  an  astounding 
.S195,4  billion.  This  amount  is  greater 
than  the  4-year  deficit  of  the  Carter 
administration.  The  Reagan  adminis- 


tration's focus  on  tax  breaks  and  exor- 
bitant defen.se  spending  has  defeated 
the  objective  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  President's  strategy  appears  to 
be  to  ignore  the  huge  deficit,  to  claim 
his  program  has  had  no  part  in  it.  and 
to  hope  that  the  deficit  does  not  tear 
the  economy  apart  before  the  1984 
election.  Congress  cannot  follow  this 
lead.  We  cannot  wait  to  act  until  the 
economy  fails.  Instead,  we  must  act 
now  to  prevent  the  pain  of  another  re- 
ce.ssion. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  action 
will  be  before  us  shortly  in  the  form  of 
the  tax  reform  bill.  This  bill  and  relat- 
ed amendments  to  broaden  the  tax 
base  and  close  loopholes  will  result  in 
a  total  of  S73  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nues over  the  next  3  years.  As  we  have 
met  spending  targets  in  the  first 
budget  resolution,  so  we  must  meet 
revenue  targets.  These  added  revenues 
will  fulfill  our  obligation  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HHAS 
HOMEMAKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Roybal) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
•  Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
the  Homemaker  Health  Aide  Service 
of  the  National  Capital  Area.  Inc. 
(HHAS)  celebrates  a  historic  event— a 
quarter  century  of  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding 
Maryland  and  Virginia  communities. 
This  represents  3.200.000  hours  of 
home  care  for  49.000  individuals.  This 
private,  nonprofit  United  Way  agency 
provides  only  one  service— homemaker 
health  aide  service.  These  trained  and 
professionally  supervised  homemakers 
offer  care  in  the  home  for  elderly,  ill 
and  disabled  adults  and  di.sabled  chil- 
dren during  times  of  .special  need  or 
crisis.  Without  this  program  many  of 
these  persons  would  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  re- 
ceive institutionalized  care. 

To  mark  today's  anniversary,  the 
agency  is  rendering  special  recognition 
to  33  dedicated  women  who  have 
shared  their  skills,  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  others.  Their  commitment  is 
a  long-term  one.  spanning  10  to  19 
years  of  their  lives. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bush  presented 
scrolls  today  to  22  of  these  veteran 
homemakers  in  recognition  of  their 
years  of  .service.  This  presentation 
took  place  at  a  reception  at  the  home 
of  the  Vice  President.  As  a  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  community  service 
which  these  homemaker  health  aides 
have  rendered  so  unselfishly.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge each  of  them: 
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The  United  Slates  ha.s  adopted  a 
policv  of  advorating  peace  and  practic- 
ing war.  Like  the  schoolyard  bully,  we 
sense  rejection  and  re.spond  with 
threats  and  force:  instead  of  nurturing 
friendships  and  becoming  a  positive 
contributor  m  the  resolution  of  en- 
trenched conflict,  we  foment  more 
conflict  and  sever  our  credibility  as  a 
potential  ally.  Whatever  false  peace 
we  may  hope  to  win  with  covert  war  or 
outright  invasion  cannot  hold  in  a 
region  entrenched  in  mil  conflict  bred 
by  decades  of  ineqiuiiy  and  brutal  re- 
pression. The  Contadora  Group  has 
given  us  an  open  door  to  useful,  con- 
structive negotiation.  Let  us  finally 
accept  that  invitation  to  peace, 

September  15,  1983. 


As  the  proportion  of  elderly  contin- 
ues to  increase,  the  benefits  of  home- 
maker  health  aide  services  both  in  cost 
savings  and  enhancement  of  quality  of 
life  will  become  even  more  critical. 
The  homemakers  beinp  recognized 
today  serve  as  role  models  for  others 
wishing  to  mobilize  support  networks 
to  foster  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  health  within  the  home  envi- 
ronment, 

I  congratulate  and  commi  nd  «ach  o! 
these  ladies  for  their  outstanding  and 
exemplary  service  to  the  community. 
And,  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratula 
tions  to  the  Homemaker  Health  Aide 
Service  of  the  National  Capital  Area. 
Inc.  (HHAS)  for  making  this  .service 
possible  on  the  celebration  of  25  years 
of  srr\ices.» 


A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY   IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  li-skcd  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  letter  form  Carlos  Puentes, 
one  of  Mexico's  foremost  writers,  to 
Henry  Kissinger,  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America,  Mr,  Fuentes 
outlines  a  humane  and  dignified  ap- 
proach for  the  United  States  toward 
Central  America,  one  that  considei-s 
the  national  and  international  inter 
ests  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
He  correctly  points  out. 

Peace  through  negotiations  is  the  only 
real  politically  enduring  and  politically  self- 
interested  solution.  There  are  dangers  and 
there  are  costs.  But  these  are  infinitely 
lower  than  those  assured  by  the  recourse  to 
war. 


Dr.  Henry  A,  Kissinger. 
National  Bipartisan  Covimisswn  on  Cen- 
tral America.  Washmgloyi,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Secretary  Thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  communicate  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  matters  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Central  America. 

Your  questions  seem  orientated  towards 
obtaining  a  consensus  based  on  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  region. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  and  I  applaud  it. 
Too  often,  what  we  have  witnessed  in  Latin 
America  is  the  lack  of  identification  of  such 
interests  by  those  most  concerned:  namely, 
the  nortearnertcanos  themselves.  Even,  at 
times  it  would  seem  that  we,  latinoamcn- 
canos.  better  understood  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  is.sued  timely  warn- 
ings against  what  might  have  been— and 
indeed  often  were-costly  historical  errors. 

As  a  Mexican.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
by  this  problem,  since  United  States  policy 
in  Central  America  will  inevitably  hurt  or 
help  mv  country. 

This  is  a  situation  which  could  create  im- 
mense difficulties  for  the  De  la  Madrid  Ad- 
ministration, since  it  would  come  at  a  time 
when  Mexico  is  living  through  the  most 
acute  economic  crisis  since  the  Revolution. 
That  the  crisis  is  not  yet  political  is  due  to 
the  Revolution  itself.  "Whatever  the  failings 
of  the  Mexican  experience  .since  1910  (and 
God  knows  they  are  many  and  large),  we 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  remarkable  stabil- 
ity and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  anarchy  or 
repression.  This  is  so  because  the  revolution 
created  institutions  which  then  furthered 
stability.  This  was  not  understood  by  the 
successive  American  administrations  from 
Taft  to  Hoover.  "When  it  was  understood  by 
Roosevelt,  our  relations  changed  both  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  and  Mexico  has 
never  again  been  perceived  as  the  source  of 
■Bolshevik  subversion"  imagined  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  in  1927. 

What  we  see  in  Central  America,  from  our 
Mexican  experience,  is  the  absence  or  weak- 
ness of  political  institutions,  the  resistance 
of  the  prevailing  structures  to  reform,  and 
the  desperation  of  many  groups  suffering 
under  the  long-standing  injustice  in  the 
region.  The  causes  are  indigenous,  the  com- 
plaints are  old.  and  the  solutions  have  been 
postponed  over  and  over  again.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  perceived  as  the  up- 
holder of  the  stagnant  colonial  system  in- 
herited from  Spain. 

But  there  are  also  the  external  problems 
that  have  verv  little  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba  and  a  lot  to  do  with  the  dete- 


rioration of  the  international  economy.  Cen- 
tral America  spawned  a  significant  economic 
boom  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies. 
Middle-class  expectations  rose  accordingly. 
Greater  wealth  was  had,  even  if  unevenly 
distributed.  As  the  weakest  chain  of  the 
Latin  American  economy  (and  weak  in 
world  terms  as  well)  Central  America  was 
hit  hardest  and  earliest  by  the  crisis.  This  is 
an  objective  reason  for  unrest:  it  must  be 
dealt  with  objectively,  but  it  has  now- 
become  utterly  enmeshed  with  the  political 
and  even  military  aspects  of  revolution  and 
counterrevolution.  Can  the  two  themes  (one 
historical,  political,  ideological;  the  other 
having  to  do  with  trade,  income  debt,  pro- 
duction) be  separated  first,  then  reconciled 
on  positive  terms?  Is  it  too  late? 

Because  they  are  small  and  weak,  the 
countries  of  Central  America  are  proud, 
self-conscious  and  have  long  memories. 
They  sometimes  remind  me  of  the  Baltic 
Republics.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the 
Central  American  countries  to  assert  their 
own  personality.  Their  national  viability  has 
sometimes  been  in  doubt.  The  remarkable 
wealth  of  their  cultural  production  is  an  in- 
dication of  their  desperate  attempt  to  be. 
With  a  combined  population  of  23  million  in 
an  area  about  the  size  of  Texas,  these  five 
nations  have  produced  the  greatest  modern- 
ist poet  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Ruben  Dario:  the  first  Latin  Ameri- 
can novelist  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature, the  Guatemalan  Miguel  Angel  As- 
turias;  and  a  veritable  pleiade  of  poets,  phi- 
losophers, painters  and  musicians. 

These  matters  must  be  understood  be- 
cause they  pertain  to  an  intangible  issue: 
that  of  the  national  pride  of  very  ,small  and 
very  weak  countries:  our  fctonias,  Lithua- 
nias,  and  Latvias.  but  without  the  degree  of 
material  progress  and  democratic  reform 
the  Baltic  nations  achieved  during  the 
period  between  the  two  world  wars. 

What  does  "Sandinismo  "  mean  to  many  of 
these  humiliated  peoples''  It  means  that  you 
no  longer  take  orders  from  the  United 
States  ambassador  It  means  that  you  are 
no  longer  a  United  Stales  base.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  The  problem  for  many  Latin 
Americans  is  not  that  Nicaragua  might 
become  a  Soviet  base.  It  is  that  Nicaragua 
should  never  again  be  a  base  against  govern- 
ments that  the  United  States  wishes  to 
overthrow.  The  invasions  against  Guatema- 
la in  1954  and  against  Cuba  in  1962  were 
launched  from  Somozas  Nicaragua.  Many 
people  in  the  region  are  impervious  to 
thoughts  about  Soviet  danger  because  they 
have  onlv  known  one  danger  against  their 
national  "integrity  and  that  has  been  the 
American  danger. 

The  perception  of  the  United  States  as 
the  paramount  regional  power  in  terms 
comparable  to  the  perception  of  the  Soviet 
Union  bv  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Many  defects 
and  errors  of  a  revolutionary  regime  are 
pardoned  or  overlooled  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  because  they  feel  that  the  new 
government  has  finally  lifted  the  weight  of 
American  hegemony.  Therefore  attacks  by 
the  United  Slates  only  serve  to  strengthen 
the  government  Washington  would  like  to 
see  overthrown. 

The  same  would  be  true,  mutatis  muiandi, 
if  a  right-wing,  mililanily  Catholic,  anti-Se- 
mitic and  fascislic  government  managed  to 
come  to  power  in  Poland.  These  policies 
would  generally  be  accepted  if  at  the  same 
lime  such  a  neo-Pilsudskian  government 
broke  Polish  subservience  to  the  USSR. 
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A  second  reality  follows:  that  the  revolu- 
tionary regime,  on  the  basis  of  its  anti- 
American  posture,  can  mobilize  the  people 
for  its  internal  radical  goals.  Again,  many 
Latin  Americans  feel  that,  whatever  their 
shortcomings,  the  regimes  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  have  done  what  no  previous  gov- 
ernment m  those  countries  was  capable  of 
domg:  mobilizmg  the  people,  findinc  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  literacy,  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  life  expectancy,  and  at  the  same 
time  imposing,  at  a  high  price,  a  politics  of 
equality.  These  are  seen  as  enormous 
achievements  in  the  light  of  a  history  domi- 
nated by  privilege,  extreme  inequality,  and 
callousness  towards  the  needs  of  the  majori- 
ty. The  association  of  the  name  democra- 
cy" with  governments  incapable  of  coming 
to  grips  with  these  problems  or  indeed  bent 
on  maintaining  the  status  quo.  only  fur- 
thers the  derogatory  comparisons. 

All  of  this  further  permits  the  revolution- 
ary governments  to  act  implacably  against 
their  internal  foes  as  long  as  these  are  mi- 
norilarian.  As  my  friend  Adam  Smith  puts 
it.  "Everybody  in  Cuba  is  better  off  than 
before  the  Revolution,  except  those  who 
were  not  better  off.  and  they  left." 

The  problem  for  a  revolutionary  regime 
comes  when  it  has  to  face  a  revolt  of  the 
majorities.  As  has  happened  throughout 
modern  revolutionary  history,  from  the 
United  States  to  France  to  Mexico  to  Russia 
to  China,  the  emigres  have  left.  Many  will 
come  back.  The  revolution,  it  can  be  argued, 
was  not  made  for  them.  No  revolution  is 
made  for  everybody.  And  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  emigres  can  be  filled  by  the  revolution. 
One  of  the  most  effective  Cuban  assets  in 
Latin  America  has  been  the  proof  that  even 
if  most  of  the  medical  profession  left  the 
island  in  the  1960s.  Cuba  now  exports  doc- 
tors to  the  Third  World. 

Yet  a  revolution  which  does  not  face, 
sooner  or  later,  its  duties  to  the  democratic 
dimension  runs  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
even  its  best  material  achievements.  As  a 
writer  I  am  of  cour.se  concerned  by  the  prob- 
lem of  political  freedom,  human  rights,  and 
intellectual  liberties  in  revolutionary  .soci- 
eties. My  concern  is  nuanced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  my  own  country:  Mexico  has  not 
achieved  a  fully  democratic  polity,  although 
it  has  made  gigantic  strides  towards  nation- 
hood while  keeping  open  the  channels  of  in- 
tellectual diversity.  As  I  see  the  new  revolu- 
tions coming,  my  preoccupation  is  perhaps 
not  the  central  preoccupation  of  countries 
which  have  never  practiced  true  democracy. 
But  the  question  remains.  The  people  now- 
read.  The  children  do  not  die.  What  will 
they  read:  what  kind  of  political  beings 
shall  they  grow  up  to  be? 

One  answer  lies  in  the  very  mobilization  I 
have  referred  to.  The  people  of  Central 
America  have  never  been  asked  to  move,  but 
to  abide.  In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Mexico  in  the 
20s  and  30s.  a  liberation  from  traditional 
.servitudes  has  occurred:  the  people  are  par- 
ticipating in  myraid  aspects  of  the  national 
life  from  which  they  were  historically  ex- 
cluded. They  have  been  handed  arms.  This 
also  happened  in  Mexico  under  Cardenas. 
An  irreversible  momentum  is  thus  gained, 
and  its  goal  is  greater  freedom,  even  beyond 
the  regime's  expectations.  This  momentum 
is  not  measured  in  evening  news  slots.  It  is 
not  something  instantaneous.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  situations  that  began  with  Colum- 
bus. Remember;  for  the  first  time  in  over 
four  hundred  years,  .some  people  in  Latin 
America  are  being  freed  from  bondage  to 
the  land,  illiteracy,  or  plain  sickness. 

It  is  just  this  dynamism  which  first  pro- 
vokes enthusiasm  and  then  serious  misgiv- 


ings as  the  price  of  national  mobilization 
rises.  Then  a  renewed  solidarity  appears  as 
the  United  States  responds  with  excessive 
alarm  to  different  aspects  of  the  new  situa- 
tion. A  point  is  reached  when  we  would  all 
like  to  see  the  revolutions  enter  a  stage 
where  anti-Americanism  is  not  defined  nega- 
tively, but  as  positive  independence.  Mexico 
has  reached  this  stage.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
have  not.  The  United  States  perhaps  must 
pay  in  patience  for  the  many  decades  of  its 
political  and  economic  abuse  of  Central 
America  and  weather  the  rhetoric  by  which 
small  but  proud  nations  sublimate  old  and 
often  justified  animosities.  After  all.  Anas- 
tasio  Somozj:  and  his  brood  were  not  put  in 
power  by  Jo.seph  Stalin. 

But  then,  as  part  of  this  historical  re- 
sponse to  the  United  States,  shall  not  these 
countries  fall  into  Marxism-Leninism  and/ 
or  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence?  Does  this 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Stales? 

As  regards  Marxism-Leninism:  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  latest  incarnation  of  a  Latin 
American  penchant  for  what  the  French  so- 
ciologist Gabriel  Tarde  called  extralogical 
imitation."  This  consists  in  adapting  the 
latest,  or  prevalent,  or  most  'universal  ' 
philosophical  mode  to  our  national  realities, 
whether  it  suits  them  or  not.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, this  attitude  derives  from  our  refusal  of 
the  Spanish  and  Indian  pasts,  judged  bar- 
baric and  retrograde  when  we  became  inde- 
pendent in  the  1820s.  under  the  then-sub- 
versive banners  of  the  French  enlighten- 
ment and  the  American  revolution.  We 
adapted  liberalism,  positivism,  and  now 
Marxism  as  our  passports  to  modernity.  We 
believe  we  can  thus  overcome  our  historical 
shortcomings.  If  the  philasophy  at  hand 
frightens  the  United  States,  so  much  the 
better. 

Once  more,  Mexico  has  been  fortunate  in 
admitting  its  own  cultural  heritage,  both 
Indian  and  Spanish,  as  the  basis  for  its  over- 
all development.  Our  institutions  must  ari.se 
from  our  culture  and  our  history.  They 
cannot  be  impo.sed  (not  even  self-imposed) 
from  prestigious  world  models,  capitalist  or 
communist.  This  is  a  process  that  takes 
time.  Again,  patience  is  the  watchword.  We 
can  all  afford  to  be  patient.  Especially  if  the 
label  Marxist-Leninist  "  is  seen  as  precisely 
that:  a  label,  generally  di.sguising  an  ecclesi- 
astical aberration  that  takes  many  Latin 
Americans  from  one  church  to  another: 
dogma,  hierarchy,  and  protection. 

But  if  it  al.so  means  land  to  be  a  Marxist 
does  not  necessarily  mean  it:  witness  'Yugo- 
slavia and  China)  an  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  the  danger  is  perceived, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America.  Two  questions 
then  arise:  First,  what  sort  of  danger? 
Second,  how  do  you  deal  with  it? 

F'or  some  United  States  commentators, 
the  danger  is  military  and  of  the  gravest 
consequences:  it  affects  shipping  lanes,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  even  the  national  terri- 
tor>  of  the  United  States.  But  we  all  know 
that  if  the  United  Stales  does  not  need  a 
Korean  airliner  to  obtain  military  intelli- 
gence about  Sakhalin  island,  neither  does 
the  Soviet  Union  need  bases  in  Nicaragua  or 
El  Salvador  to  hit  the  continental  USA.  A 
nuclear  submarine  does  it  in  quicker,  clean- 
er, and  more  efficient  fashion. 

Furthermore.  It  is  questionable  whether 
there  exists  any  power  which  can  subordi- 
nate the  political,  military,  and  economic 
(not  to  mention  cultural)  factors  needed  to 
pose  an  unsurmountable.  monolithical 
threat  to  the  United  Slates.  This  is  certain- 


ly not  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  fear,  and  fear  can 
be  negotiated  away.  Indeed,  it  has  been  re- 
pealed many  times  that  a  general  .settle- 
ment on  Central  America  would  include  the 
assurance  that  no  Soviet  military  capabili- 
ties would  ever  be  installed  there,  in  ex- 
change for  the  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  not  inler\ene  against  the  es- 
tablished reiolutionary  regimes. 

But  what  about  the  alleged  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  interventions  In  other  Central 
American  countries?  What  about  the 
strength  of  the  Nicaraguan  army''  What 
about  the  fear  of  Nicaraguan  aggression 
against  its  neighbors?  At  this  stage  of  the 
game,  all  the.se  questions  have  spectral 
twins:  What  about  United  States  interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador  and  Honduras?  What 
about  the  strength  of  American  naval  flotil 
las  on  both  shores  of  Nicaragua?  What 
about  the  fear  of  American  aggression 
through  proxies  against  Nicaragua?  Indeed, 
what  about  the  aggression  against  stability 
and  national  integrity  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama? 

All  of  this,  so  symmetrically  poised,  can 
and  should  quickly  be  the  object  of  negotia- 
tions. As  seen  from  Mexico,  the  dangers  are 
several  but  basically  they  are  covered  by  the 
fear  that  the  problems  of  Central  America 
will  continue  to  be  generalized,  wrenched 
out  of  their  historical  context  and.  in  the 
name  of  East-West  confrontation,  going  to 
the  source,  proving  American  strength  in  its 
backyard  "  or  whatever,  the  circum.scrip- 
lion  of  the  problems  would  be  forgotten  and 
a  g»'neralized  military  respon.se  be  promot- 
ed, sucking  everything  and  e\erybody  into 
the  conflict.  The  opportunities  for  negotia- 
tion, if  seriously  pursued,  can  defuse  the.se 
dangers. 

Let  me  now  try  to  articulate  what  I  con- 
sider the  view  from  Mexico; 

'a)  The  Soviet  Presence.— We  do  not  .see  a 
Soviet  threat  to  or  from  Central  America. 
Soviet  interests  are  purely  peripheral  there 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  believes  in 
spheres  of  influence  as  much  or  more  than 
the  United  States  does,  is  not  about  to  wan- 
tonly wander  into  Washington's  yard— front 
or  back  or  whatever.  Would  the  United 
States  wander  provocatively  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  Poland?  Rather,  the  USSR  would 
do  in  Central  America  what  the  United 
Slates  would  do  in  Eastern  Europe  or  Af- 
ghanistan: show  .solidarity  with  forces  an- 
tagonistic to  the  other  powers  hegemony. 

Naturally  the  USSR  is  delighted  if  the 
United  States  is  distracted  from  more  im- 
portant pursuits:  the  arms  race,  the  West- 
ern alliance,  the  Middle  Ea.st.  or  Ihe  smol- 
dering problems  of  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  Cone.  Of  course  the  USSR  is  de- 
lighted if  public  opinion  forgets  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  and  fixes  its  sights  on  contra 
bombings  in  Nicaragua  and  death-squad 
murders  in  El  Salvador. 

But  can  the  USSR  seriously  offer  or 
assume  a  real  commitment  In  peripheral 
slates— indeed.  I  would  think,  in  any  state 
which  the  armed  forces  of  the  USSR  cannot 
reach  overland?  This  is  serious  for  them: 
they  only  feel  that  their  frontiers  are 
"sacred"  where  they  can  assure  that  the 
frontiers  of  their  neighbors  are  not. 

Cuba  is  the  only  Soviet  stake  in  the  New- 
World.  But  Cuba  has  always  been  a  trans- 
Atlantic  nation.  Its  African  excursions  are 
part  of  Its  peculiar  overseas  orientation. 
This  was  the  last  nation  to  obtain  independ- 
ence from  Spain  and.  along  with  Puerto 
Rico,    the    only    Spanish    dependency    that 


would  not  join  the  general  movement  of  rev- 
olution in  Latin  America  in  the  I9th  centu- 
ry. Perhaps  Cuba  has  been  compen.sating  re- 
cently for  its  historical  abstention  yester- 
day. 

Can  the  USSR  give  Nicaragua  (or  El  Sal- 
vador) $4  billion  a  year? 

Can  the  USSR  suffer  a  most  probable 
defeat  if  it  were  indeed  engaged  in  military 
provocation  in  Nicaragua  (or  El  Salvador)? 

And  if  the  USSR  is  indeed  at  the  source  of 
revolutions  in  Central  America  and  these 
pose  such  a  dire  threat  to  the  United  States, 
why.  ask  many  Latin  Americans,  does  the 
United  States  never  treat  the  Soviet  Union 
as  if  it  were  really  the  source  of  the  'trou- 
bles "?  Why  is  it  denounced  as  the  exporter 
of  revolution  and  rewarded  with  the  export 
of  grain  and  pipeline? 

(b)  El  Salvador.— This  conflict  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  political  history  of  that  un- 
fortunate nation.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  can 
well  sink  into  the  sea.  and  the  USSR  con- 
tract to  medieval  Novgorod:  the  local,  bitter 
struggle  in  El  Salvador  would  continue. 

Only  the  direct  involvement  of  American 
armed  forces  can  defeat  the  guerrillas  (mo- 
mentarily; wait  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  •  '  *).  This  is  an  unlikely  event. 
Therefore  the  Salvadoran  army  does  not 
want  victory.  That  would  mean  the  end  of 
American  aid.  It  does  not  want  successful 
negotiations  for  the  same  reason.  In  effect, 
the  United  States  has  become  the  captive  of 
the  Salvadoran  military,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

Perhaps  the  rebels,  who  want  victory  in 
order  to  transform  the  structures  of  El  Sal- 
vador, al-so  see  negotiations  as  a  short-cut  to 
success.  Yet  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the 
incapacity  or  fear  of  the  American  govern- 
ments in  their  dealings  with  Latin  American 
revolutions.  Perhaps  Castro  was  not  driven, 
but  always  wanted  to  go.  into  the  Soviet  em- 
brace. What  an  extraordinary  failure  for  a 
power  such  as  the  United  States  to  have 
had  no  responses  for  this  except  the  one 
that  would  most  surely  clinch  the  Havana- 
Moscow  alliance;  armed  intervention  against 
the  Castro  regime. 

Revolutions  in  Latin  America  pose  chal- 
lenges to  American  diplomatic  imagination. 
Lessons  from  the  past  have  not  been 
learned.  The  lesson  for  the  future  is  how  to 
achieve  some  balance  between  the  national- 
ist fervor,  the  anti-American  rhetoric,  and 
the  internal  transformations  on  one  hand, 
and.  on  the  other,  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, cool-headedness  in  dealing  with  prov- 
ocation, and  constant  political  action 
through  the  multilateral  organizations,  the 
major  Latin  American  nations.  Japan,  and 
Western  Europe,  filling  in  the  void  while 
the  revolution  passes  through  its  early  re- 
criminatory and  radical  stages.  Instead  of 
cutting  off  aid.  blocking  loans  from  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  other  spiteful  ac- 
tions, behave  coolly,  let  the  aid  flow  from 
other  quarters,  multiply  the  lies  of  the  new 
revolution  with  institutions  and  nations  free 
from  the  stigma  of  past  American  actions  in 
Central  America. 

In  El  Salvador,  negotiations  do  not  signify 
■power  sharing."  They  simply  signify  that 
the  army  shall  be  brought  under  some  sort 
of  control  so  that  truly  free  elections  can 
then  take  place.  Please  recall  that  the  oppo- 
sition in  El  Salvador  (and  in  Guatemala) 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  decimated  by 
death  squads  whenever  its  members  have 
tried  to  join  the  political  process.  Who  will 
answer  for  the  deaths  of  Alberto  Fuentes 
Mohr  in  Guatemala  City  or  of  Federico  Al- 
varez Cordoba  in  El  Salvador?  They  should 


be  testifying  before  your  commussion.  In- 
stead, they  are  buried.  Who  wins  by  this? 
This  would  happen  again  if  the  army  is  not 
controlled.  This  should  be  the  central 
theme  of  negotiations  in  El  Salvador.  In  the 
course  of  such  an  apertura  an  opportunity 
might  conceivably  arise  to  reconstitute  a 
semblance  of  the  left-center  alliance  that 
democratically  won  the  elections  in  1972 
and  was  promptly  thwarted  from  taking 
power  by  the  military.  Such  an  opportunity 
should  now  be  seized  if  it  appears.  It  cannot 
come  if  the  stalemate  and  the  violence  con- 
tinue endlessly.  Only  diplomatic  action  can 
interrupt  this.  International  positions  on  El 
Salvador  should  not  become  rigid,  no  matter 
how  rigid  the  opponents  in  El  Salvador 
itself  might  .seem. 

(c)  Nicaragua.— What  we  fear  in  Mexico  is 
that  the  consequences  of  a  military  action 
there  have  not  been  truly  thought  out. 
Nicaragua  is  not  Guatemala  in  1954  or  Chile 
in  1973;  the  government  in  Managua  has  an 
armed  populace  behind  it.  The  overthrow  of 
the  government  would  only  take  it  to  the 
maquis.  They  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
offer  a  longer-term  resistance.  Sandino 
managed  to  pin  the  Marines  down  in  Nicara- 
gua during  six  years.  He  only  had  rifles  and 
machetes.  The  tide  this  time  would  engulf 
the  country  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  civil 
wars  this  continent  has  known.  The  contras 
back  in  Managua  would  stage  a  blood  bath 
and  restore  the  old  tyranny:  what  would 
avoid  it?  The  wild  cards  of  Pastora  and 
Robelo  coming  from  the  south  would  add  to 
the  confusion  and  the  strife.  The  quick-fix 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  prolonged  agony. 

(d)  Honduras.— We  see  this  country  be- 
coming an  American  base  and  liquidating  its 
modest  political  gains  under  outright  mili- 
tary takeover.  Already.  General  Gustavo  Al- 
varez Martinez  is  considered  the  man  who 
gives  the  orders,  not  President  Suazo  Cordo- 
ba. The  civilian  government  withers,  the 
Salvadoran  collusion  of  a  corrupt  military 
and  a  corrupt  oligarchy  takes  over,  the  mili- 
tary start  milking  the  United  States,  and 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  new  El  Salvador  as  the 
center-left  becomes  marginal  and  desperate. 

(e)  Costa  Rica.— This  country  does  not 
want  to  become  a  U.S.  base.  San  Jose  is  al- 
ready the  Beirut  of  Central  America,  with 
all  the  contending  factions  of  the  region 
represented  there.  This  tinderbox  will  ex- 
plode if  the  government  of  Costa  Rica 
cannot  maintain  sovereignty  over  its  bor- 
ders under  the  pressure  of  U.S. -backed  con- 
tras. Already,  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  San 
Jose  has  let  it  be  known  that  the  contras 
are  acting  out  of  Costa  Rica  under  the  ex- 
plicit orders  of  the  United  States.  This  not 
only  will  create  frictions  between  Costa  Rica 
and  the  United  States;  it  will  erode  the  civil- 
ian government  of  a  nation  without  armed 
forces.  Costa  Rica  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
sorriest  victim  of  this  conflict. 

(f)  Panama.— The  gains  in  relations  ob- 
tained by  the  Canal  Treaty  negotiations  run 
the  risk  of  souring  as  this  nationalistic 
country,  under  .severe  political  pressure 
after  the  death  of  Torrijos.  feels  that  it  is 
being  used  as  a  springboard  in  an  American 
war  against  Nicaragua.  Ugly  demonstrations 
will  take  place:  .strains  will  increase. 

(g)  Guatemala.-This  country  offers  the 
best  example  of  why  the  quick  fix  "  does 
not  work.  The  elected  moderate  left  govern- 
ment of  Jacobo  Arbenz.  itself  the  product  of 
the  Guatemalan  revolution  of  1944.  was 
overthrown  in  1954  by  an  invasion  led  by 
Colonel  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  and  avowedly 
financed  and  directed  by  the  CIA  and  the 
American   ambassador   in   Guatemala  City. 


The  Arbenz  programs  were  less  radical  than 
those  pressed  by  the  United  States  on  the 
present  Salvadoran  government.  But  Guate- 
mala was  misjudged  as  a  dangerous  country 
and  Secretary  Dulles  rammed  a  resolution 
against  Guatemala  at  the  Caracas  Inlera- 
merican  Conference  which  not  only  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  elected  government, 
but  to  deep  and  destabilizing  repercussions 
in  the  only  two  Latin  nations  which  backed 
Arbenz.  Mexico  and  Uruguay.  Guatemala 
has  known  nothing  but  civil  strife,  repres- 
sion, and  economic  distress  during  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  The  fugitives  from  a 
policy  akin  to  genocide  press  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  spill  over.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  intervention.  Three  decades  were 
lost:  a  democratic  Guatemala  would  have 
been  to  everybody's  benefit. 

(h)  Mexico.— Finally,  would  be  the  most 
eminent  victim  of  war  in  Central  America. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  stability  of 
my  country  depends  on  an  equilibrium 
based  on  a  large  national  consensus.  Mexi- 
can foreign  policy  in  Central  America  is  na- 
tional: it  has  been  practiced  continuously 
since  1909.  when  Porfirio  Diaz  stood  up  to 
Philander  Knox  on  the  issue  of  the  over- 
throw by  American  forces  of  the  legitimate 
government  of  Santos  Zelaya  in  Nicaragua. 
These  policies  come  from  the  traumatic 
event  of  the  war  of  1847  with  the  United 
States  and  they  have  been  reinforced  by  all 
the  post  revolutionary  administrations. 
Thanks  to  them.  Mexico  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  attitude  towards  con- 
flicts in  this  hemisphere.  It  has  come  un- 
scathed out  of  several  bitter  confrontations 
(the  latest:  the  Malvinas)  or  held  itself  in 
reserve  for  other,  more  protracted  conflicts 
(the  oldest:  Cuba).  Mexican  diplomacy  has 
been  engaged  in  keeping  the  bridges  open, 
whenever  possible. 

For  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  conflicts 
in  the  region  be  properly  characterized. 
When  a  truly  East-West  confrontation  ap- 
peared during  the  Missile  Crisis  of  1962. 
Mexico  was  the  first  Latin  government  to 
support  President  Kennedy.  But  when  such 
a  confrontation  is  either  fictitious,  improb- 
able, or  remote.  Mexico  is  interested  in  root- 
ing the  conflicts  in  their  national  grounds. 
A  generalized  conflict  presented  as  an  East- 
West  confrontation  would  force  Mexico  to 
choose  sides,  forego  its  expert  diplomatic 
shuffle,  and  break  the  equilibrium.  If  the 
government  is  seen  as  choosing  the  Ameri- 
can side,  it  will  lose  its  nationalist  legitima- 
cy and  this  is  its  strongest  suit  for  internal 
stability.  If  it  seems  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  Nicaragua,  it  will  be  judged  as  pro- 
Soviet  and  open  to  pressures  and  even  re- 
prisals from  Washington  or  American  com- 
panies. In  either  case,  it  will  face  unrest 
from  the  left  or  the  right,  destroying  the 
P.R.I.'s  carefully  constructed  umbrella.  A 
political  vacuum  might  then  develop,  cou- 
pled with  inflation,  unemployment,  demo- 
graphic pressures,  and  a  huge  international 
debt.  Is  this  what  the  United  Slates  wishes 
on  its  southern  border? 

Throughout  the  region,  including  Mexico. 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  young  people  are 
talking  of  forming  brigades  to  join  the  San- 
dinistas in  case  of  outright  conflict.  These 
brigades  would  catch  (are  catching)  the 
imagination  of  many  unemployed  youths  in 
these  countries.  There  would  be  death 
counts  of  Mexican.  Colombian,  and  'Venezu- 
elan boys  on  Mexico  City,  Bogota,  and  Cara- 
cas TV. 

And  beyond  the  region,  the  gravest  prob- 
lems accumulate  in  Brazil  and  the  Southern 
Cone.  As  these  countries  grope  back  toward 
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democracy,  they  are  as  conscious,  if  not 
more,  than  the  Central  Americans  of  the 
role  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
twenty  years  Many  people  in  Chile.  Brazil. 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  associate  American 
policies  with  the  end  of  democracy  and  the 
rise  of  the  military,  with  recent  winks  m  the 
direction  of  human  rights  violations,  with 
mixed  signals  that  seemed  to  authorize  ab- 
sured  military  adventures,  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  brutal  internal  security  measures 
with  American  aid.  and.  finally,  to  an  inter- 
national economic  situation  in  which  anti- 
Americanism  is  coupled  with  anti  Bankism. 
A  frightful  brew.  But  even  if  the  United 
States  were  totally  absent  from  the  picture, 
the  deterioration  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  structures  is  such  that  huge  prob- 
lems are  certain  to  arise,  next  to  which  the 
Central  American  problems  will  seem  small 
indeed. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  for  this? 
Mexico.  Argentina.  Chile,  and  Brazil  cover 
three-quarters  of  the  Latin  American  terri- 
tory and  contain  three-quarters  of  its  people 
and  its  productive  capacity.  The  challenge  is 
there,  not  in  Managua. 

Sum  up  the  dangers  of  war  and  misdirec- 
tion of  energies.  In  order  to  arrest  a  debata- 
ble Soviet  influence  in  Central  America,  the 
United  States  would  first  alienate,  destabi- 
lize, corrupt,  and  build  up  the  future  prob- 
lems of  the  region,  from  Mexico  to  Panama. 
It  would  probably  end  up  sacrificing  lives: 
American  and  Latin  American.  It  would  gain 
nothing  from  giving  in  to  the  ambitions  of 
the  military  in  Central  America:  neither  de- 
mocracy nor  social  gains  are  to  be  had 
through  them. 

Central  America  is  a  big  overdone  cheese 
souffle.  Take  it  out  of  the  oven.  Rein  in 
your  appetite.  Do  not  eat  it.  Let  it  sink  and 
M^h  its  real  level  of  attention,  which 
should  not  be  too  high. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  loose  talk  about  the 
partition  of  Central  America.  This  creates 
an  even  greater  barrier  towards  the  general 
normalization  of  relations  which  should  be 
the  ultimate  target  of  diplomacy  in  the 
region.  Revolutions  will  not  occur  except 
where  indigenous  conditions  exist  for  it  to 
occur.  The  exportation  of  revolution  invari- 
ably flops:  witness  the  artificial  movements 
in  Venezuela  (where  the  guerrillas  were  fi- 
nally absorbed  into  a  truly  democratic  struc- 
ture) or  Bolivia  (where  they  were  savaged 
by  a  military  government  becau.se  they  did 
not  have  any  popular  support  in  a  country 
that  thinks  it  has  had  a  revolution  already). 
Revolutions  that  gain  a  real  presence 
should  be  considered  .seriously.  Patience  and 
magnanimity  should  be  exercised  by  the 
major  regional  power,  even  in  the  face  of 
provocation.  The  souffle  will  finally  find  its 
level. 

Peace  through  negotiations  is  the  only 
real,  politically  enduring  and  politically  self- 
interested  solution.  There  are  dangers  and 
there  are  costs.  But  these  are  infinitely 
lower  than  those  assured  by  the  recourse  to 
war. 

Peace  through  negotiations  would  en- 
hance the  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  nations  allied  to  the  negotiating  process: 
Mexico.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Panama. 
These  governments  are  serving  your  inter- 
ests better  than  you  serve  them  yourself. 
They  are  not  being  supported  in  their  ef- 
forts by  the  present  Administration  in 
Washington.  Gunboat  diplomacy  is  felt  as  a 
danger  not  only  in  Managua,  but  in  all  four 
Contadora  capitals. 

Yet  the  issues  for  negotiation  have  been 
spelt  out  clearly  and  tacitly  approved  by  all 


concerned,  except  the  United  States.  These 
i.ssues  include:  No  Soviet  bases  or  armed  ca- 
pabilities in  Central  America:  border  pa- 
trols: no  passage  of  arms:  no  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers:  progressive  demilitarization: 
strict  respect  for  the  internal  processes  of 
each  nation. 

The  success  of  negotiations  would  isolate 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  process  of 
change  in  Central  America  and  bring  in  the 
plural  forces  of  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and 
the  multilateral  organizations. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  roll  over,  but  rather  that 
it  is  going  to  face  a  creative  challenge  in  the 
region.  This  has  never  been  done  seriously. 
Let  me  call  this  challenge  positive  non- 
intervention." Negative  non-intervention  is 
what  I  have  been  describing  all  along.  Non- 
non-intervention  is  impo.ssible  because  the 
United  States  just  weights  too  much  in  the 
region.  Positive  non-intervention  means  nor- 
malizing relations  with  everyone,  respecting 
everyone,  acting  in  concert  with  Latin 
America,  Japan,  and  Western  Europe,  dis- 
creetly channeling  help  through  multilater 
al  agencies,  and  dealing  evenhandedly  with 
everyone.  Doing  what  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  dare  do  in  its  hermetic  sphere  of 
influence. 

I  would  not  go  as  far  as  suggesting  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  its  own 
origins,  should  embrace  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Latin  America  and  love  them 
to  death.  But  since  the  United  States  obvi- 
ously cannot  influence  the  status  quo.  why 
doesn't  it  attempt  to  influence  change  .  .  . 
for  a  change? 

Perhaps  no  other  great  power  in  recent 
history  is  as  well  prepared,  because  of  its  in- 
ternal texture,  institutions,  and  origins,  to 
live  with  cultural  difference.  Latin  America 
is  the  great  challenge  to  the  very  raison 
d'etre  of  the  United  States:  can  you  learn  to 
live  with  the  other,  with  the  complexity  and 
intractability  of  different  cultures? 

As  I  write,  a  motorcade  passes  under  my 
window.  It  bears  Robert  Mugabe,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Zimbabwe,  to  the  White  House.  I  re- 
member the  situation  there  five  years  ago. 
The  blood  bath,  the  fatalism,  the  sense  that 
Rhodesia  had  no  solution,  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Mugabe  as  a  Marxist.  Soviet  stooge. 
Lord  Carrington  and  Christopher  Soames 
proved  that  this  problem  did  have  a  solution 
and  that  the  solution  was  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations. Perhaps  today,  the  United  States 
might  be  willing  to  take  a  page  from  the 
book  of  British  diplomacy  and  apply  it  to 
Central  America. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carlos  Fuentes.* 


SPECIAL  Oii  n  i;S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Fiedler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Daniel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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for    30    minutes. 


Mr.    Richardson. 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    Kastenmeier,    for    5    minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  November  3. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  immediately  after  Mr. 
Hunter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  immediately  proceed- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  at  the  end  of  debate  on 
H.R. 4185. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,932. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Fiedler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mrs.  RouKEiviA. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Stump. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 


Snii-rnh-r  J.    /.Vv.? 
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during  the  third  quarter  of  calendar 


FXPFNDITURE      REPOKTS      C(JN      year   1983  in  connection  with  foreign 
lourn,  rFRNINC;     OFT'ICI  •M      FORPICN'     travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 

The   motion   was  agreed  to;   acrorn  ^^,^.,.^1  '  are  as  follows; 

ingly  (at  6  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad-  ikavli. 

Reports   of    vanou.s    House   commit- 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Othet  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Membei  w  emptoyw 


Amval       Departure 


(;ountry 


U  S  Oollar  U  S  dollai  U  S  (Wlai  U  S  doliat 

Foieien         equivalent  Foteign         equivalent  foreign         equivaleni  Foreign         equivaient 

currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S 
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ARMS  amm.  panel  trip,  June  30-iuly  9.  1983 
Byron  Cong  Beverly  B 


less  per  Diem  relunO 

Transportation    Department  ot  Slate  (comnwf- 
cial) 
Mwrouies  (kmg  Nictwlas 


Less  per  diem  retund 

Transportation,  Department  ol  Stale  (commei 
ciall 
Ray  Cong  Ricltard 

Tiansportatioii,  Department  ol  State  (commer 

ciail 
Oartei   lligtit   to   meet   plane   m   Atlanta   to 
connect  overseas 
Klein.  Adam  J 


Less  per  diem  refund 

Transportation    Department  ot  Slate  (commer 

ciall 
local  group  transportation  


CHINA  DILEGATION,  Aug   15-26.  1983 
Badliam  Cong  Rotiert  E 


Transportation,  Depanmenl  ol  V*  Air  Force 
Courter  Cong  lames  A 


Transportation  Department  ol  the  Air  force 
Dicliinson,  Cong  Wm  L 


Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
Dyson  Cong  Roy 

Transportation,  OepartmenI  ol  the  Air  force 
Transportation,  Oepar'ntent  of  Stale  jcommei 
ciai) 
lloyd  Cong  Marilyn 

Transportation  Department  ol  the  An  force 
Martin  Cong   David  0  8 

Transportation  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
Ortij,  Cong  Solomon  P 

Transportation,  DepartiiienI  ot  tHe  An  Force 
Price,  Cong  Melvin  „.., 


Transportation  OepartmenI  of  the  Air  Force 
Spence,  Cong  Floyd 


Transportation  Department  of  me  Air  Force 
Slump  Cong  Bob 


Transportation,  OepartmenI  ot  Ihe  An  Force 
Whilehuisl,  Cong  G  Wm 


Transportation  OepartmenI  of  Ihe  Air  Force 
Won  Pal  Cong  Anlomo  B 


Transportation  OepartmenI  ot  Ihe  Air  force 
Bausei  Mr  Edward  I 


Lally,  )ohn  f 


6/30 
7/2 
7/5 
7/7 


7/1 

7/2 
7/5 
7/7 


7/5 
7/7 


6/30 
7/2 
7/5 
7/7 


8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
S/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 


8/15 
8,' 18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8,' 18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8,'15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 
8/15 
8/18 
8/23 


7/1 
7/4 
7/7 
7/9 


7/1 
7/4 
7/7 
7/9 


England 
Greece 
Austria 
Swilwland 


England 
Greece 
Austria 
S«*ttM(la«l. 


7/7 
7/9 


7/1 
7/. 
7/7 
7/9 


Austria 
Switzerland 


England 
Greece 
Austria 
Swit2eiland 


Lebanon 
Switrerland 

Greece 

8/18  Korea 
8/23  China 
8/26     Thailand 

8/18  Korea 
8/23  Oiina 
8/26     Thailand 

8/18  Korea 
8/23  China 
8/26     Thailand 

8/18  Korea 
8/23  China 
8/26     Thailand 


8/18  Korea 

8/23  China 

8/26  Thailand 

8/18  Korea 

8/23  China 

8/26  Thailand 

8/18  Kotea 

8/23  China 

8/26  Thailand 

8/18  Korea 

8/23  China 

8 '26  Thailand 


8/18 
8/23 
8/26 

8/18 
8/23 
8/26 

8/18 
8/23 
8/26 

8/18 
8/23 
8/26 

8/18 
8/23 
8/26 
8/18 
8/23 
8/26 


Korea 
China 
Thailand 

Korea 
China 
Thailand 

Korea 
China 
Thailand 

Korea 
China 
Thailand 

Korea 

China 

Thailand 

Korea 

China 

Thailand 


13185 

18.610 

3.609  75 

348  35 


65  92 

18.610 

3.609  75 

34835 


3,609  75 
348  35 


202  00 
225  00 
202  00 
164  00 
5100 


10100 
225  00 
202  00 
164  00 
5100 


202  00 
164  00 


13185 

18.610 

3,609  75 

348  35 


229.310 

738  75 
5.358  50 

"229.310 

73875 

5,358  50 


229,310 

738  75 

5.358  50 

"229.310 

73875 

UM.SO 


229.310 

73875 

$351^50 


229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 


28310 

73875 

5,358  50 

229310 

;38  75 
5,358  50 

229,310 

738  75 

5,358  50 

229,310 

738  75 

5,358  50 

229,310 

738  75 

5,358  50 

229,310 

738  75 

5  358  50 


229.310 
73875 

5,358  50 

229,310 
738  75 

5,358  50 


202  00 
225  00 

202  00 
164  00 
5100 


29100 
37500 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 


29100 

375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 

234  00 


29100 
375  00 
234  00 

291  00 
375  00 
234  00 


2II.M  . 

37500 

234  00 

291  00 

375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 
29100 
375  00 
234  00 


1.95300  ._ 


1.655  00 


1.94900  . 
250,00 


2.000 


1.95300  . 

449 14 

60,789 


9.73623 


10.783.S9  . 


10.78399 


IS.m.99 


10.783.99  . 


10,7«3J9. 


10.783.99  . 


10.7g3J9  . 


10.783.99 


782  00 
60,789 


5996 


10.713.99 


5.570.87 
2,13000 


7.010.33 


13185 

18.610 

3.609  75 

348  35 


6592 

18.610 

3.609  75 

348  35 


3.609  75 
348  35 


13185 

18.610 

3  609  75 

34835 


2.000 
1.650 

60,789 


229,310 

738  75 

4.358  50 

229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 

229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 

229^310 

738  75 

&J58.60 


229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 


229.310 

238  75 

5.358  50 


229.310 
738  75 

5.358  50 

229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 


229.310 

73875 

5.358  50 


229.310 

738  75 

5,358  50 


229.310 

738  75 

5.358  50 


229310 

738  75 

5.358  50 

229310 
738  75 

5.358.50 

229.310 
738  75 

5.358  50 


202  00 
22500 
202  00 
164  00 
-5100 
1.95300 

10100 
22500 
202  00 
164  00 
-5100 
1.65500 

202  00 

164  00 

1.94900 

25000 

202  00 
225.00 
20200 
164  00 
5100 
1,953  00 

44914 
782  00 

59  96 


29100 
375  OO 
234.00 

9.736  23 
29100 
375  00 
234  00 

10.78399 
29100 
37500 
234  00 

10.783  99 

29100 

37500 

234  00 

5.57087 

2.13000 

29100 
37500 
234  00 

10,783  99 
291  OO 
37500 
234  00 

10.78399 
29100 
37500 
234  00 

10,783  99 
29100 
375,00 
234  00 

10,783  99 
29100 
37500 
234  00 

10.783  99 
29100 
37500 
234  00 

10.783  99 
29100 
375  00 
234  00 

10.78399 
29100 
375  00 
234  00 
7.01033 
29100 
37500 
234  00 
29100 
29100 
234  00 


30560 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30,  1983- 

Continued 


Dale 


N«m  of  MefnMt  or 


Trmspoflaliox  DepiftmnI  ot  tlw  An  fwce 
Pia  *m  David      


Transmxtalnn  Deoarlment  of  tlie  Ait  Focct 
Sctulei  RoOert  F 


Truisiiortilion  Dqwlmiiil  of  llit  Aii  Forct 
Tsompanas,  Paul  I     


Transcortatioo  Depaftment  ol  llw  Av  Fwn 
Local  gioup  iiansdoftatnit  riuiianl 

CiNTRAl  AMERICA  D(L!GATK)N  Scpl  9-13,  1983 
DavB,  Cong  Robert  W 

TiansDortalioii  Department  ol  the  Aif  Force 
Kiamet  Cong  Kennetn  B 

Transportation  Deparlmeni  ol  tlie  Air  Force 
Bayer  Carl  I 

Transponation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
VISIT  TO  aNTRAL  AMERICA,  Sept  2-6   1983 
Skellon,  Cong  Ike 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Army  (com 
mercial) 
Kiuer  Lou 

Transportation   Department  ol  the  Army  (com 

mercial) 
INDIVIDUAL  COMMinEL  TRAVEL  DURING  30 
QUARTER 
Aspin,  Cong  lei 

Iiansporlalicn  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
Banista,  Anthony  R 

Transportation  Department  ol  Slate 

Transportation  local  by  military 
Holton  EdwarO  J 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
Moore,  Alma  B 

Transportation  Department  ol  llie  Army 
Waters  lames  C 

LEBANON  DELEGATION  Sept  23-26,  1983 
Cong  Beverly  B 

Less  per  dieni  relund 

Transportation.  Department  ol  Ihe  Air  Force 
Daniel,  Cong  Dan 

Transportation,  Department  ol  llie  Air  Forct 
Dickinson  Cong  Wm  L 

Transportation  Department  ol  It*  Air  Force 
Hopkins,  Cong  Larry  I 

Transportation  Department  ol  the  Air  Fore* 
Hunter  Cong  Duncan  L 


Transportation  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 
Nichols,  Cong  Bill 

Tiansportatnn  Department  ol  the  Air  Forct 
Ray,  Cong  Richard 

Transportation  OepartmenI  ot  the  An  Force 
Spratt,  Cong  Jolin  M  Ir 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Ait  Force 
Stratlon,  Cong  Samuel  S 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  An  Forct 
Slump,  Cong  Bop 

Transportation,  Deparlmeni  ot  the  Air  Forct 
Barrett,  Archie  D 

Transportation,  Department  ol  Ihe  Air  Forct 
Ford,  Mm  I 

Transportation  Department  ol  Ihe  An  Force 
Nelson  Warren 

Transportation,  Departiient  ol  Ihe  Air  Forct 
Wincup,  G  Kim 

Transportation  Department  ol  the  Air  Forct 
Local  group  Iransportalion,  Cyprus 
Local  group  miscellaneous,  Cypfus 

Committee  total         


Arrival 

Departure 

8/15 

8/18 

Korea 

8/18 

8/23 

China 

8/23 

8/26 

Thailand 

.::: »/i5" 

8/18 

Korea 

8/18 

8/23 

Cliina 

8/23 

8/26 

Thailand 

8/15 

8/18 

Korea 

8/18 

8/23 

Oiina 

8/23 

8/26 

Thailand 

Country 


9/9 
9/11 

9/9 
9/11 

9/9 

9/11 


9/2 
9/2 


9/2 
9/2 


9/11 
9/13 


9/11 
9/13 


9/11 

9/13 


9/6 
9/6 


9,'6 
9,6 


Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 
Honduras 

Costa  Rica 
Honduras 


Panama 
Honduras 


Panama 

Honduras 


9/8 

9/11 

Canada 

8/21 
8/26 
8/2! 

8/26 
8/27 
8/21 

Italy' 

France' 

Gentiany 

6/29 

7/2 

Getiiijny 

;/3 

;/9 

7''5 

;'ii 

Ptiilippines 
lapan 

3/8 

8/18 

Germany 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Letianon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 

9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Itbmn 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

9/23 
9/23 

9/26 
9/26 

Cyprus 
Lebanon 

Pen 

liem  ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  dollai 

LIS  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foreign 

eguivalenl 

Forngn       equivalent 

Foreign       equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

orUS 

currency        or  U  S 

currency        or  U  S 

currency 

orUS 

currency  ■' 

currency  ' 

currency  ' 

currency  ■' 

10  783  99 

10/83  99 

229,310 

291'))0 

229,310 

29100 

738  75 

375  00 

738  75 

3/5  00 

5.358  50 

234  00 

10.783.99 

5.358  50 

234  00 
10/83  99 

229.310 

29100 

229.310 

29100 

738  75 

37500 

738  75 

3/5  00 

5.358  50 

234  00 

1078399 

5.358  50 

234  00 
10/83  99 

229310 

29100 

229310 

29100 

738  75 

37500 

738  75 

375  00 

5  358  50 

234  00 

10783  99 
800  96 

5.358  50 

234  00 
10  783  99 

800  96 

(6925 

6.465 

15000 

6.465 

15000 

912 

15600 

6.74400 

912 

15600 
6,744  00 

6.465 

15000 

6.465 

15000 

912 

1S6  00 

6.744  00 

912 

156  00 
6,/44  00 

6.465 

15000 

6.465 

150  00 

912 

15600 
202  85 
20285 

322.00 

6,744  00 

U9I  n 
1,282  00 

500  3? 

912 

15600 
6,744  00 

202  85 

1,491  75 

202  85 

1,282  00 

322  00 
500  3/ 

__._„ 

454  08 

45401 

1/2  OO 

3.923  00 

880 16 

3  923  00 
880  46 

57375 

27500 

798 

5/3/5 

225  00 
/98  00 

1.650 

15000 

1.650 

150  00 

84.591 

35100 

7,204  52 

84,591 

35100 
/,204  52 

2.079  68 

77600 

2  0/6  68 

77600 

40  720 

7500 
15000 
-6500 

4  624  11 

40/20 

75  00 

15000 

65  00 

4,624  11 

ta.m 

7500 
150  OO 

4,624,11 

40./20 

75  00 

15000 

4.624  11 

40.720 

7500 
15000 

40./20 

7500 
15000 

4,62411 

4  624  11 

40,720 

7500 

40.720 

75  00 

15000 

4!62ill 

15000 
4.62411 

40,720 

7500 
ISO  00 

2.044  40 

40,720 

75  00 

15000 

2.044  40 

40.720 

7500 
150.00 

4,«4:ii 

40.720 

75  00 

15000 

4,624  11 

40,720 

7500 

15000 

40.720 

/5  00 
150  00 

7500 

4,624  11 

40.720 

4,624  11 

40.720 

/5  00 

15000 

15000 

4,624  11 

4.62411 

Htm 

7500 

40.720 

/5  00 

15000 

4,62411 

15000 

4,62411 

mm 

7500 

40.720 

/5  00 

15000 

4,62411 

15000 
4.624  11 

40720 

7500 

40.720 

/500 

15000 

4,62411 

150  00 
4.624  11 

40  720 

7500 
15000 

40.720 

7500 

15000 

4,624tl 

4.624  11 

40J20 

7500 

40,720 

7500 

15000 

462411 

15000 

4.624  11 

40720 

7500 

40.720 

7500 

15000 

15000 

4.624  11 

4,624  11 

221/5 

221/5 

273.09 

2/3  09 

24.IK70 

U.OM.0I  „., 

1.002  30 

298,321  08 

I  Per  dient  constitutes  kidging  and  meals 

<  It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  eqwvalent  it  U  S 

'  Pending  conlirmalion  from  State  Department 


currency  is  used  enter  ainoiinl  enpended 


Xnrrnih,  r  J.    1983  (  (  )\  G  R  F^SK  )  N  A  L    Kh(   UKIJ  — MUL-St  -^^561 

'  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMlIItt  UN  bANMNb.  nNANtt  ANu  u.dAN  A.rAlRS.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETVifEEN  JULY  1. 

AND  SEPT  30,  1983 


Date 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  (jiem  ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

otUS 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollai 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Hon  Sander  Levin 
Hon  E   E   Torres 


Hon  Richard  Lehman 


Diane  Doiius 
David  Kiernan 

Hon  Jolin  LaFalce 


Hon  Stan  Lundine 
Hon  Bruce  Vento 
Hon  George  Worliey 
Hon  Marge  Roukema 
Ml  Donald  Terry 
Mr  Charlie  tones 
Ms  Alene  Wendro* 


//5 

8/17 

8/18 

8/19 

8/20 

8/12 

8/14 

8/1/ 

8/18 

8/20 

8/23 

8/24 

8/2/ 

8/21 

8/21 

8/28 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9// 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/7 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/7 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/7 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

8'31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

8/31 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 


7/8 

8/18 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 

8/14 

8/1/ 

8/18 

8/20 

8/23 

8/24 

8/27 

8/29 

8/26 

8/28 

9/1 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 

9/3 

9/6 

9/6 

9/9 


El  Salvador 

Venezuela 

Columbia 

Panama 

Mexico 

France 

Austria 

Poland 

Cypress 

Israel 

Syria 

Pak5lan 

lieland 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Finland 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

Fiance 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

Fiance 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

Fiance 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

England 


'  699  74  .... 


'  1.412.00  . 


'  225  00 
8100 
8600 
80  00 

150  00  

200  00   

30300   

75  00   _ ; 

150  00   -/. 

300  00      - 

101  00  - 

225  00  

200  00  "  9.191.00  , 

648  00 ♦  1.635,00  , 

864  00   '. ; 

424  00  ;.., *  1,992,00 

390  00 

387.00 


45.87 


417.00  . 

390  00 

387  00  , 

417  00  . 
390  00 
38/  00  , 

41/00 

387  00 


»3.5l»i4 


>  3,518  24 


13518 


U5.17. 


'3.5U.24 


135.18 


41/00  »3.51«i4  . 

390  00 - 

387  00 ,. ..- 


13517 


417  00  . 
390  00  , 
387  00  - 

41/00  ' 
39000  , 
38/  00  , 

417  00" 
390  00 
387  00 


>  3  jlt.24  . 


13518 


'  3.5U.24 


13517 


>  l,5l«.24  . 


135,18 


41700  ■■*  3,518  24 


13517 


924  74 
8100 
86  00 
8000 

1.562  00 
20000 
30300 
7500 
150  00 
30000 
101  00 
225  00 

9.391  00 

2.28300 
864  00 

2,461  8/ 
39000 
38/00 

4,07042 
390  00 
387  00 

4  0/0  41 
390  00 
387  00 

4,0/0  42 
390  00 
387  00 

4.0/041 
390  00 
387  00 

i  070  42 
390  00 
387  00 

4.070  41 
390,00 
38/00 

4,070  42 
390  00 
387  00 

4^0/0  41 


1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  „„(.»i 

»ll  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  entei  amount  expended 
■'  $150  leturned  to  Slate  OepartmenI 
<  Commercial  an  transportation 
^  Military  an  transportation 


FERNAND  ST  GERMAIN,  Chairman,  Oct  31   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT,  30,  1983 


Date 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  diem ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Transportation 


Othei  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  '- 


Rep  lames  R  Jones 


Department  ol  An  Force  Transportation 
Rep  Lynn  Martin 

Department  ol  An  Force  Tianspoitation 
Peter  Storm 


Department  ol  An  Foice  Tiansportation 
John  R  Mullop 
Petei  D  Robertson 

Committee  total 


8/6  8/9  Brazil 

8/9  8/13  Peru 

8/13  8/15  Ecuador 

8/6  8 '9  Brazil 

8/9  8/13  Peru 

8/13  8/16  Ecuador 

8/6  8/9  Brazil 

8/9  8/13  Peru 

8/13  8/16  Ecuador 

8/9  8/11  Canada 

8/1  8/5  Federal  Republic  ot  Germany 


188110 

548  550 

14,448 

188110 

548  550 

14,448 

188110 

548  550 

14,448 


302  00 
300  00  . 
30000  , 


■'  81  99 
M2  8/  , 
3,292  77 


302  00  , 
300  00  , 
300  00  , 


»8199 
<  12,87 
3.292  77 


302  00  . 
300  00  , 
300  00  . 


267  00 
298  52 


3.2/1  52 


"8199 
■I  12  87 
3.29277 

8olor:::::::,:::::::::::i:i::--..--.-      uoi,52 


302  00 
38199 
312,6/ 

3.29277 
302  00 
38199 
312  87 

3,292  77 
302  00 
38199 
312  8/ 

3.292  77 
636  33 


1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  , 

I. iTtor^gn  currency  is  usrt  enter  US  dollar  equivatent,  ,t  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 
■'  Round  trip  Lima,  Peru/Cuzco,  Peru 
<  1  way  Quito,  Ecuador/Guayaquil,  Ecuador 


JAMES  R  JONES,  Ctianman  Oct   18,  1983 


MELVIN  PR«  Cbanman  Oct  28  1983 


;{0r)H2  (  (  ) \  <  ■  K  I  ^^  K  )  \  \  i    K  I  (  (  ) K  1 )--  H (  ) I   ^ {■  November  2,  198.J 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRtSENIATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30.  1983 


Namf  ol  Membu  oi  employw 


Dalt 

Anivai       Dcpa'iu'e 


Country 


Rm  Fifdmck  BouciKi 
Rec  frann  Haicison 

CommiltM  total 


8/14 
8/16 
8/14 
8/16 


816  El  Satvadoi 

8/ 18  Nicaiagua 

8/16  ElSalvadO' 

1, 18  Nica'agua 


Pw  (jKfll  ' 

TianpofMIwi 

OllKi  pufposts 

Total 

US  (Wlac 

US  donai 

US  (Mai 

US  Mlar 

Fofeijn 

eguwalent 

foiugn 

equivalent 

Foieign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

curiency 

orUS 

currency 

oiUS 

currency 

01  US 

currency 

or  US 

cufUflcy- 

currency ' 

cuiiency  -■ 

currency ' 

592  50 

15000 
15000 

80163 

■18  29 

■463 

1  106  26 

592  50 

15000 
15000 

847  00 

M8  29 

M&3 

115163 

60000 


1.(4163 


9?6 


2,25; 89 


'  Per  dieffl  conslitules  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  loreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'  Prorated  driving  services  San  Salvador 


CAR!  D  PERKINS  Chairman  Oct   28   1983 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  US.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30,  1983 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


A|ns.  N 


Commercial  transportation 
Barnds,  W   I 


Commercial  transporlatioo 
Barnes  M 

Commercial  tianspoitatioii 
Booker  D 

Committee  total 

Boyer  R  K 

Commercial  Transportation 
Busli  R  C 


Commercial  Iransporation 
Crociiett  G  W 


Committee  total 
Oynully  M 


Commercial  transportatiori 
Garcia  R 


Committee  totals 
Garcia,  R  (continued) 

Military  transportation 
Geidenson  S 


Commercial  transportation 
Crunberg  C  A 

Commercial  IransportatKm 
Harmon  R 


Committee  total 
Harmon,  R  (continued) 


Military  transportation 
Harris  E  D 

Commercial  transportation 
HoUoway  A 


UMI 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottw  purposes 


Total 


Arrival        Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalenl 

or  US 

currency  ■ 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


foreign 
currency 


8/2/ 

8/31 

8/31 

9/1 

9/1 

9/4 

9/4 

9/8 

8.24 
8/25 
8/30 

hi, 
hi 


i-21 


8  25 
8.30 
9/3 

7/7 
7/10 


Honduras 
Costa  Ro 
Nicaragua 
fi  Salvador 

India 

Pakistan 

India 

S*it;erland 
Austria 


9.7      Cliina  (PRC) 


7  1       Meiico 


■295  00 
■54  47 
225  00 

•  250  38 

11900 

39000 

■368  27 

345  00 
402  00 

aim 


1076  8S 


3.02500 

484  75 

3.29S00 
64  70 


3.IM1? 

3W00 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

</IS 

»/17 

t/20 

8/23 

8.11 
8/14 
8/15 
8/17 
8/20 
8/23 
8/24 

Republic  ot  Korea 

Oiina  (PRO) 

Hong  Kong 

Tawao 

Pimippmes 

Tliailand 

Singapoie 

7  7 
7/9 

7 '9 
7.11 

Ptiilippines 
lapan 

8/5 

8/10 

8/15 

8/17 

1/21 

8/23 

8  25 

8// 

8/15 

8/17 

8/21 

8/23 

8/25 

827 

United  Kingdom 

Soviet  Union 

Si«it;erland 

Germany 

Israel 

fiance 

United  Kingdom 

8/6 
8/8 
i/11 
8/14 
8/17 
8/19 

8.7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/19 

8  21 

Italy 

(ttiiopu 

Zaire 

Zimtiatiwe 

Ivory  Coast 

Algeria 

8/21 
8/23 

8/23 
8-25 

Morocco 
Greece 

8/27 
8/31 
9  1 
9  4 

8  31 

9  1 
9  4 
9  6 

Honduras 
Costa  Rica 
Nicaragua 
(1  Salvador 

6/27 

7/1 

7,1 
7/7 

Yugoslavia 
France 

8/6 
8/8 
8/11 
8/14 

8.7 
8/11 
8/14 
8/17 

Italy 
[  miopia 
Zaire 
ZimtiabM 

8  17 
8/19 
8/21 
8/23 

8  19 
8-21 
8/23 
8/25 

Ivory  Coast 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Greece 

7  31 

8.5 

S«it;eiland 

8  6 
8,8 
8/11 
1/14 

8  7 
8'11 
8/14 
8/17 

Italy 
Ethiopia 
Zaire 
Zimbatwe 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency  • 


295  00 

54  47 

225  00 

250  38 

1076  85 
11900 
390  00 
368  27 

3,025  00 
829  75 
402  00 

3.295  00 
739  70 


11.070  42 


300  00 
793  00 


304  85 

304  85 

233  75 

233  75 

12100 

12100 

•2  50 

250 

22500 

225  00 

■1640 

16  40 

15100 

15100 

i  ilQe-  ri.'i 

1  096  00 

1-1  W' 

:....,„, 

:  /iC  n'} 

6.744  50 

19r>  00 

196  00 

530  00 

574  50 

1104  50 

164  00 

194  44 

358  44 

436  00 

436  00 

200  00 

653  00 

853  00 

200  00 

20000 

294  00 

294  00 

^  n:  Hfi 

6  742  00 

130  00 

130  00 

324  00 

324  00 

525  00 

525  00 

345  00 

345  00 

172  00 

172  00 

382  00 

11095 

492  95 

15000 

\£i  4/ 

b6  21 

429  68 

15000 

15000 
7,222  32 

375  00 

37500 

75  00 

75  00 

225  00 

225  00 

150  00 

150  00 

1  il53( 

1,14537 

30000 

30000 

552  00 

552  00 

;  sunn 

1843  00 

130  00 

130  00 

324  00 

324  00 

525  00 

52500 

345  00 

1  u  -1 1 ,.  ,  • 

345  00 

,30100 

1  jtj  i  1 

13.791  37 

17200 

17200 

382  00 

11095 

492  95 

150  00 

123  47 

156  21 

429  68 

150  00 

150  00 

1277  32 

7,222  32 

690  00 

690  00 

3,613  00 

3,613  00 

13000 

130  00 

324  00 

324  00 

525  00 

525  00 

34500 

345  00 

V,,M^'/^^  -'    1983  CONCRISSIONAI.  RFCORD— HOUSE 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  fOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE 


30563 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Committee  total 

Holloway  A  (continued) 

Military  transportation 
ienkins  R 


Commercial  Transportation 
lohnson  V  C 


Commercial  Transportation 
Committee  total 
Kostmayei  P 


Commercial  lianspo'tation 
lonie  0 


Committee  total 
lone,  D  (continued I 

Military  tianspoitalion 
Commercial  lianspoitation 

luks  H  P 

Commercial  transportation 

Maiak  R  R 

Commercial  ttansportalion 
Pena  R 


Commercial  Iranspoitalion 
Committee  total 
Pubilkmes  L  T 


Commercial  lianspoftation 
Abdul  Rahim  S 


Military  Iransportation 
Committee  total 

Ramsay  C 


Commercial  Iransportation 
Roberts,  A  l« 


Commercial  Tiansportalioii 
Roth  S 


Committee  totals 
Roth  S   (continued) 

Commercial  transportation 
Rovnei  C  P 

Commercial  transportation 
Solai;,  S 


FORLICN  AfhAlRS.  U,S  HUUit  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30.  1983- 
Contmued 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


8/17  8/19     Ivory  Coast 

8/19  8/21      Algeria 

8/21  8/23      Morocco 


8/23 


8/25     Greece 


8/27 
8/31 
9/1 
9/4 

8/31      Honduras 
9/1       Costa  Rica 
9/4       Nicaragua 
9/8       £1  Salvador 

8'27 
8/31 

9/1 
9/4 

8/31      Honduras 
9/1       Costa  Rica 
9/4        Nicaragua 
9  8       El  Salvador 

8/27 
8/31 
9.1 

9/4 

8/31      Honduras 
9/1       Costa  Rico 
9 '4      Nicaragua 
9/8       El  Salvador 

8'6 

8/8 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/19 

8/21 

8/23 

8/7       Italy 
8/11      Ethiopia 
8/14     Zaire 
8/17     Zimbabvie 
8/19     Ivory  Coast 
8/21      Algeria 
8/23      Morocco 
8/24     Greece 

8/23 
8/24 

8, 24     Greece 
8,26     Tunisia 

m 

7/5       France 

8/28 
8/29 

8/29     lapan 

9/7       China  (PRCi 

8/27 
8/31 
9/1 

9/4 

8/31      Honduras 
9/1        Costa  Rica 
9/4       Nicaragua 
9/8       El  Salvador 

8  27 
8/31 
9/1 
9/4 

8/31      Honduras 
9,1       Costa  Rica 
9,4       Nicaragua 
9/8       El  Salvador 

8/6 

8/8 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8'19 

8/21 

8.7       Italy 
8/11      Ethiopia 
8/14     Zaire 
8/17     Zimbabwe 
8/19     Ivory  Coast 
8/21      Algeria 
8  23     MoiKCO 

8/24 
8/26 
8 '30 

8 '26     India 
8  '30     Pakistan 
9/3       India 

6 '28 

7/1 

7/7 

7  / 1       Yugoslavia 

7/77      France 

7, 10      United  Kingdom 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/15 

8/17 

8/20 

811      Korea 
8/14     China  (PRC) 
8/14      Hong  Kong 
8/17      Tainan 
8/20      Philippines 
8/22     Thailand 

8/22 
8/24 

8/24      Singapore 
8/26     Philippines 

6.27 
7  1 

7  1        Yugoslavia 
;  7       Fiance 

8/6 

8/11 

8/14 

8/15 

8/17 

8 '20 

8/11      Korea 
8/14     China  (PRC) 
8/15      Hong  Kong 
8/17     Taivran 
8/20     Philippines 
8 '22     Thailand 

Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 

currency 


172  00 
382  00 
15000 


3.572,00  , 


15000 

37500 
75  00 
225  00 
300  00 

"  245  00 
75  00 
225,00  , 
» 2«405  , 


1.954,05 


'  345  00 
"  67  23 
225  00 

»  241  52 


13000 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
172  00 
382  00 
150  00 
75  00 


2,98175 


7500  , 
237  00 


117  00 
675  00 


■•■  340  00 

75  00 
225  00 

300  00 


2.41200 


'320 

75 

?2d 

•23i 

130 
324 
525 
345 
172 
382 
150 


2.882  43 


238  00 

243  06 
'  362  00 

225  00 
55200 

'283  52 

366  00 
233  59  . 
'  99  49  , 
'  14669  , 
225  00  , 
"16  83  , 


2.991 18 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency- 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

curiency ' 


foreign 
currency 


123  47 


11095 
15621 


11.082  26 


534,32 


US  dollar 

eauivalent 

01  US 

curiency  ■ 

172,00 
492  95 
429  68 


15,188  58 


7.222.32 


I.076S5  . 


1.07685 


9.37602 


1.076  85 


123  47 


11095 
15621 


1.200  32 


26716 


3.611 16 

1,833  00 

1,811,00 

64  70 
2.825,30 


1.07685 


11.222  01 


1,076  85 


■ 

11095 

123  47 

3.611,16  

156  21 

4.81148 


26716 


3,02S.OO 


(.11100 


7.13600  , 


30200  , 
150  00  . 

300  00  ', 
55200 

463  00 
233  59 
12100 
184  00 
22500 
195  00 


68  00 
3.812  00 


1,84300 


15000 
7.22232 

37500 
75  00 

22500 

300  00 
107685 

245  00 
7500 

225,00 

284  05 
1.07685 

11,33007 


34500 
67  23 
22500 
24152 
1.076  85 
130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
172  00 
492  95 
429  68 
7500 


4.449  23 


75  00 
237  00 

3,611  16 

1.833  00 
368  00 

1,81100 
117  00 
739  70 

2.825  30 

340  00 

75  00 

225  00 

300  00 

1,07685 

13.634,01 


32000 
75  00 
225  00 
234  43 

1,076  85 
130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
172  00 
492  95 
42968 

3.611-16 


7.%1  07 


238,00 
243  06 
362  00 

3,025  00 
225  00 
552  00 
283  52 

4,11100 
366  00 
233  59 
99  49 
146  69 
225  00 
1683 


10.12718 


302  00 

218  00 
3,812  00 
300  00 
552  00 
1843  00 
463  00 
233  59 
12100 
184  00 
225  00 
19500 


3()r>8  \ 


(  (  1\(.Rl  s^[()\  \I    RIM  )KI)-    H(  )l    si 


November  J,  1.98 J 


Rf  PORI  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAvtL.  COMMlTTtt  ON  fORtIGN  Af-I-AIRS.  U  S  HOUSE  Of  RtPRESEMAIIVtS.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30.  1983- 

Continued 


Nam  ot  MemWi  «  mpMyw 


Commnw  totals 

Utm  S  (caitmuedi 

Commefcul  Iransoodation 
Solonwn  G 


IMilitaf>  transfiorlation 
Comnwcial  tianspcnatioi 

Commitlet  total 


StranO  G 


Mihtary  transpoflation 
tMtonilK.  11  1 


Cotnmiical  transtwlatnn 
locricelli  R  G 


Comimnet  total 
Vmtandig  T 


Conunncial  tfanspoctatm 


Military  Iransfxxtation 
ComniitlK  total 
tWeesman  S 


Military  traasgortation 
Coirowiiul  IranspwIJIiOd 
tUfoKK  H 


ContnullK  total 


Uttge  H  (continued) 


Military  transcnrtation 
ration,  G 


Commetcial  tianscortaliod 
Zschau  ! 


Committee  total 

Zscliau  E 

Commwcial  tiansixxtatio'i 

Committee  total 
Grand  total  3d  quarter 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


TraiHtiorUtion 


Oinei  pwdo&e^ 


Total 


Arrival       Oegarlure 


Country 


8/22 

8/24 


8/25 


8'6 
8.8 
8/11 
8/14 
8/17 
8/:9 
8/21 
8/23 


8/24 
8/25 


8/30 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/19 

8/21 

8/23 

8/24 


Smiapore 

Ptnilppines 


Pakistan 

India 

Italy 

ElliiODia 

Zaire 

^mbaliwe 

Ivory  CoiJ 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Greece 


8/6 

8/7 

Italy 

8/8 

8/11 

Eltiiopia 

8/11 

8/14 

Zaire 

8/14 

8/17 

ImtatMt 

8/17 

8/19 

Ivory  Coast 

8/19 

8/21 

Algeria 

8/21 

8/23 

Morocco 

8/23 

8/25 

Greece 

8/11 

8/22 

Greece 

8/15 

8/16 

Cyprus 

8/16 

8/17 

Israel 

7/6 

7/10 

Israel 

7/10 

7/12 

llaty 

8/19 

8/21 

Algeria 

8/21 

8/23 

Morocco 

8/23 

8/24 

Greece 

8/24 

8/27 

Tunisia 

8/6 

8/7 

Italy 

8/8 

8/11 

EtlMiiiia 

8/11 

8/14 

Zaire 

8/14 

8/17 

Zimtialxiie 

8/17 

8/19 

Ivory  Coast 

8/19 

8/21 

Algeria 

8/21 

8/23 

Mor«co  ' 

8/23 

8/25 

Greece 

8/6 

8/7 

Italy 

8/8 

8/11 

Eltiropia 

8/11 

8/14 

Iwe 

8/14 

8/1 ; 

ZimWDwf 

8/17 

8/19 

Ivory  Coast 

8/19 

8'21 

Algeria 

8/21 

8/23 

Morocco 

8/23 

8/24 

Greece 

8/24 

8/26 

Tunrsia 

8/26 

8/29 

France 

8,6 

il 

Italy 

8/8 

811 

Etlwpia 

8/11 

8.' 14 

Zaire 

8,  U 

8/17 

lmtialy»f 

8-17 

8/19 

Ivory  Cuj,' 

8/19 

8/21 

AlgfiM 

8/21 

8/23 

Morocco  ' 

8/23 

8/25 

Greece 

8/11 

8/22 

Greece 

8.15 

8/16 

Cyprus 

8/16 

8/17 

lyael 

8/29 

8/31 

Honduras 

8/31 

9/1 

Costa  flica 

9/1 

9/4 

Nicaragua 

9/4 

9/8 

El  Salvador 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodginj  and  meals 

-  It  toretgn  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 

'  Represents  refunds  of  unused  per  diem 


foreign 
currency 


US  doKar 

eguwilent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  iMUr 

Foreign         eguwaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  -' 


US  iMIar 
Foreign  eqtiwalenl 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  •' 


Foreign 

currency 


302  00 
7500 


3.102  n 


'  M  00 

130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
i;2  00 
382  00 
150  00 
75  00 


2.861  00 


13O0O 
374  00 

52500 
345  00 
172  00 
382  00 
15000 
150  OO 


75000 

75  00 
100  00 

300  00 
29100 


3.6MM 


38200 

15000 

75  00 

23/00 

130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
34500 
172  00 
382  00 
(') 
150  00 


?8' 


5:1  r« 
525  00 
345  78 
172  00 
382  00 
150  00 
75  00 
23/00 
200  00 


UOOO 


6«00 


5.79100 


4.i6IOO 


17347 

3.611 16 
1.63300 


11095 
156  21 


9.93S63 


267 16 


123(7 


7.722  37 

24  30 

168  50 

3  93300 

33108 


110  95 
156  21 


IIJ02t7 


12347 


i  054  03 


12347 


'./  It 


220  95 
156  21 


110  95 

156  ?1 


11095 
156?! 


Jt)ll  It) 
1/88  00 


5.522  U 


2i7 16 


JJ^iJU 

l/?00 

382  00 

I ') 

123  47 

15000 

7.722  32 

/5000 

/5  00 

24  30 

100  00 

16850 

3.93300 

225  00 

'55  00 

■  '  1 !  ori 

: ;,,  n,, 

'  19/ (iu 

1.398  t>ti 

U700 

139866 

11095 
156  21 


267  16 


US  (Mar 

eguivalenl 

or  US 

currency ' 


302  00 
14300 


1.893  59 


39000 
36<00 

4.568  00 

13000 

324  00 

575  00 

345  00 

1/2  00 

492  95 

429  68 

/500 

3.61116 

1.633  00 


13.063  79 


13000 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
1/200 
492  95 
429  68 
150  00 


7.222  32 
750  00 
99  30 
268  50 

3,933  00 
300  00 
622  08 


15.76383 


602  95 

429  68 

75  00 

237  00 

4.054  00 
130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
1/2  00 
492  95 
2/9  68 
150  00 

7  222  32 

15^039  58 

130  00 
324  00 
52500 
345/8 
1/2  00 
49295 
429  68 
75  00 
23/00 
20000 
3,611  16 
1/88  00 
130  00 
324  00 
525  00 

9.309  57 


34500 
172  00 
492  95 
27968 
15000 

7  222  32 
/50  00 
99  30 
268  50 

3  933  00 
22500 
5500 
21100 

14,203  75 


197  00 
1.39866 


1.59566 


184.33909 


aEMENT  1  ZABIOCW  Cliairman,  Oct  30.  1983 


\\>irrnher2,  1983 


(ONCRFSSIONAI    RHCORD— HOI  SE 


:-5o:)ho 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  CGMMIHEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  US,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETVifEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT,  30, 

1983 


Dale 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ot  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  < 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency '- 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency '' 

provided  by 
arliM 

//I 
7/5 
7/7 
7/1 
//5 
7/7 
7/1 
7/5 
/// 
//I 
7/5 
7/7 

l/i 

7/5 

7/7 

7/10 

7/5 

7/7 

7/10 

7/5 

/// 

7/10 

//5 

7/7 

//lO 

8/12 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

3,815 

500  00 
202  00 
388,00 
500,00   - 
202  00 
38800 
500  00 
202  00 
388  00 
500  00 
202  00 
388,00  , 

904  00 

1,404  00 

Hon  Doug  Barnard,  Ir 

3  609  75 

590  536 

._ .._ 388  00 

Hon  William  Oinger  Ji 

- -■ 

3,815 

....,_ 3.609  75 

590,536 

w«.fle .. 

1.404  00 

202  00 

38800 

\m» .. 

2.311.00 

Peter  Barash 

202  00 

590,536 

3,815 

3  609  75 

388  00 

2.035.W  .. 



_. 2.535  00 

TbeodoreT  Jacobs 

202  00 

590  536 



388  00 

53.477.20  .. 
3.63700  .. 

53.47720 

Transportation  cost  lor  entire  delegation 
U  S  military 

us.s.« 

._ 3.63700 

Hon  Jotin  Convyers  lr 

Received  in  United  Slates  tielore  dep 

Received  m  Leningrad 

Paid  to  hotel  m  Leningrad 

Recenred  m  Moscow  ' 

Paid  hotel  in  Moscow    

Committee  total     

66  R 

76  R 

311,50 
8611  .. 
99  15 

— — " 

31150 

..„ 8611 

9915 

„ 



42953 
5,286  29 

62,768  20 

ZIZIZZ. 429.53 

86,054  49 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  'S"»d.  enter  amounex(»no^^  „  ,^    yj  ^^^      ^^,^  u„|,,,j  ,^  [^bassy  in 

provided  such  information  since  January  1S83  JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman,  Oct  25,  1983 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT,  30.  1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  oi  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  '■ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Antonio  Von  Pal,  MC 
Jeffrey  Farrow,  staff 
Thomas  Dunmire  staff 
Joanne  Hildebiand.  stall . 

Dan  Kish.  stall     _.,. 

June  Lusby,  staff 
Manuel  Luian  Jr    MC 
lames  Moody  MC 
Edward  J  Markey  MC 
Ron  de  Lugo  MC 


7/7 

7/9 

/// 

7/9 

7/7 

7/9 

7/7 

7/9 

7/7 

7/9   . 

7/7 

7/9 

7/7 

7/9 

7/7 

7/9 

8/14 

8/16 

9/16 


7/9 

7/1? 

7/9 

7/12 

7/9 

7/12 

7/9 

7/1? 

7/9 

7/1? 

7/9 

7/1? 

7/9 

7/12 

7/9 

7/12 

8/16 

8/18 

9/20 


Philippines 

Japan 

Ptiilippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Philippines 

Japan 

El  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

St  Kitls 


1650 
84.591 

1,650 
84,591 

1.650 
84.591 

1,650 
84.591 

1,650 
84,591 

1.650 
84,591 

1,650 
84.591 

1,650 
84.591 
59250 


>  5.17B.25  . 


'5.17S25. 


15000   

351  00  

150  00    

351  00  

150  00 
35100 
150  00 
35100 
150  00 
35100 
150  00 
35100 
150  00 

35100   

150  00   

351 00     

150  00   

150  00    868.63 

324  00       1.050.00 


'  5.178,25  , 
■'  5.178  25 


'5178  25 


•■'5178  25  . 
<  1.043  00  , 
=>  5.178.25 
♦  1.12600 
'  5.17825 


•a.it 


15000 
52925 
150  00 
,529  25 
15000 
,52925 
150  00 
.52925 
150  00 
52925 
150  00 
.52925 
19300 
1.529,25 
27600 
,52925 
15000 
,04179 
.374  00 


4,632  00 


45.513.63 


23.26  50.168  79 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ^     .  ,      ..^»^ 

■'  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 
» Military  transportation -equivalent  commercial  air  fare 
*  Commercial  Iransporlalion  to  |Oin  congressional  party 
■•  Driving  services  lor  entire  delegation 


MORRIS  K  UDAIL  Chairman,  OCT   17   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT  30.  1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Hon  Mickey  Leiand 


8/11 


8/7       Italy 
8/11      Ethiopia 
8/14      Zaire 


130  00 
324  00  , 
525  00 


13000 
3?4O0 
525  00 


11-059  0-87-7  iPt  221 


ju:)t)6 


(  ( )\( 


■  U  »\  \  1     Kl  (  (  )K1)--  I  l<  »l 


November  J.  1.98 J 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETVifEEN  JULY 

SEPT  30,  1983-Continued 


AND 


Him  ol  M«mtie<  «  employw 


Dale 


Arrival      Ocpctwe 


Country 


Military  transportation 
Hon  Katie  Hall 


Military  transportation 
Hon  Patricia  Scfiroeder 

Commercial  transportation 
Andre*  (emstein 

Commercial  transportation 


1/14 
8/17 
8/19 
8/21 
8'23 

8/6 

8/8 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/19 

8/21 

8/23 

8/17 
8'29 

8.22 
8  29 


8/17 
8/19 

8/21 
8-23 
8,25 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/19 

8/21 

8/23 

8/25 

8/29 
9,1 

8  29 

9  1 


Ivwy  Coast 

Morocco 
Gieece 

Italy 

ittiiopia 

lint 

Imy  Coast 
Al((fia 
Morocco 
Greece 

Australia 
'i|i 

Australia 


PttAim' 

Iriintioftatoii 

Other  i 

purposes 

ToU 

US  dollar 

US  doUr 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foctiffi        egimHent 

Fortipi 

tqunraknl 

foreign 

equnalent 

foreign 

egumalenl 

CKUncy          01  U  S 

currency 

or  US 

curreficy 

orUS 

currency 

or  US 

cwtwcy' 

currency' 

currency' 

currency - 

345  00 

345  00 

172  00 

172  OO 

31200 

11095 

492  95 

ISO  00 

123  47 

1S621 

429  68 

ISO  00 

7  22:  32 

15000 
1272  22 

13000 

13000 

324  00 

324  00 

S25  00 

52S0O 

34500 

34500 

17200 

172  00 

38200 

II09S 

492  95 

15000 

12347 

itr  It 

429  68 

15000 

7  222  32 

150  00 
1.222  32 

906  00 

394  40 

1300  40 

264  00 

i;ooo 

973  GO 

434  00 
973  00 

63000 

143  00 

773  00 

264  00 

170  0<l 

11;  .    ij 

434  00 
973  00 

M2000 


17  5;; 


S34  32 


24,469  30 


I  Per  diein  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  eguiwaleni,  il  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 


WIUIAM  f  fORO  Oiaiiman,  Oct  28,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT  30. 1983 


Date 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departuie 


Country 


Moody,  lim  Cong 


ferraro,  GeiaWine,  A   Cong 
Bosco  Douglas,  H    Cong 

Air  transportation  only 
Committee  total 


8/6 

8,'7 

Italy 

8/8 

8/11 

fthiopia 

8/11 

8/14 

/aire 

8/14 

8/17 

/imbabwe 

8/1? 

8/19 

tyory  Coast 

8/19 

8/21 

Algeria 

8/21 

8/23 

MO.-0CCO 

8/23 

8/25 

Greece 

8/12 

8/15 

Hong  Kong 

8/15 

8/20 

Japan 

8/31 

9/1 

Costa  Rico 

9/1 

9/4 

Nicaragua 

9/4 

9/6 

!l  Salvador 

PerdieiB' 

Ttmstonmon 

Otiier  purposes 

Tot 

il 

US  donar 

US  (Wlar 

US  doltr 

US  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equnalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency  - 

currency  • 

currency  • 

currency  - 

204,750 

13000 

204.750 

130  00 

66397 

324  00 
S2S00 
34500 

663  97 

324  00 
525  00 
345  00 

n.316 

172  00 

69,316 

172  00 

85140 

38200 

110  95 

85140 

492  95 

1080 

15000 

12317 

156  21 

1,080  91 

429  68 

13,332 

150  00 

7  22?  32 

13.332 

7,372  32 

2.602 

352  00 

2,602 

352  00 

115.12! 

468  00 

130  00 

115,128 

568  00 

I  232  SO 

75  00 
22500 
22500 

1  232  50 

75  00 
225  00 
225  00 

4.270 

If.;''" 

4.270 

1,62300 

352300 

9,04H  h 

26716 

12,888  95 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  H  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'  Military 


lAMfS  )  HOWARD  Chairman  Oct   31    1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30,  1983 


Name  ot  Memoer  or  employee 


Date 


Arrival       Departure 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


foreign 
currency 


US  doMr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  • 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ■' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

oiUS 

currency  ■' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Cong  Parren  I  Mitchell 


Military  transportation 
Ifiomas  G  Powers 


8/6 

8/7 

Italy 

8/8 

8/11 

Ethiopia 

8/11 

8/14 

/aire 

8/14 

8/17 

/impapwe 

8/17 

8/19 

Ivory  Coast 

8/19 

8/21 

Algeria 

B/21 

8/23 

Morocco 

8/23 

8/25 

Greece 

9  / 


9  14     SmgapoT" 


204750 
663  97 


69,316 
185140 
108041 

13332 

1.49624 


13000 
324  00 
52500 
34500 
172  00 
382  00 
15000 
15000 

1»77 


123  47 


7.222  32 
4.51S00 


n» 


11095 
156  21 


3SM 


204,750 
663  97 


69.316 


13,332 


Committee  total 


2.8S4  27 


11.160  79 


30280 


130  00 
324  00 
525  00 
345  00 
172  00 
492  95 
42968 
15000 
7,222  32 
5,256  91 

15,047  86 


1  Per  dcm  constitutes  lodging  and  meaK 

2K  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent  if  US  cuiiency  is  used,  enter  amount  enpended 


Vm  ,//,Vri,  L98J  (  ()\(,RI  ssiONAI    RECORD— HOUSE 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  VETERANS  AffAIRS.  US,  HOUSE  Ot  RLPKLSENTATIVLS.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPi  .v. 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


foreign 
Currency 


US  dollar 

eouivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Hon  Bod  McE*en 


15 

8/18 

Korea 

18 

8/23 

China 

■23 

8  26 

Thailand 

29100 
375  00 
234  00 


Department  ot  Air  Force— prorated  share 
Committee  total 


291  00 

375  00 

.  234  00 

'10.783,99  - 10,783  99 


90000 


11,683  99 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ^     .  ,         a^ 

'  II  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  if  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 


G  V  MONTGOMERY,  Chairman,  Oct  27,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT,  30.  1983 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ol  MemOer  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

eouivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 

Foreign 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 

US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  - 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  - 

Hon  Beryl  Anthony 

8/12 

8/16 

8/27 

8/31 

9/1 

8/6 

8/9 

8/13 

8/12 
8/14 
8/17 
8/18 
8/20 
8/23 
8/24 
8/27 

8/18 
8/21 

8/24 
8/26 
8/29 
8/18 
8/21 

8/24 
8/26 
8/29 

8/16 

8/20 

8/31 

9/1 

9/4 

8/9 

8/13 

8/16 

8/14 
8/17 
8/18 
8/20 
8/23 
8/24 
8/27 
8/29 

8/21 
8/24 

8/26 
8/29 
8/31 
8/21 
8/24 

8/26 
8/29 
8/31 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Brazil 

Peru 

Ecuador 

France 
Austria 
Poland 
Cyprus 
Israel 

Pakistan 
Ireland 

Germany 
Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 
Romania 
Bulgaria 
Germany 
Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 
Romania 

Bulgaria 

2.620  20 
115,128 

225  00 

1,646 
5.826  70 
7,30420 

8135 

2:985  75 
166  67 

655  28 
2,863  65 

10,157  60 

2,268  50 

159  89 

655  28 

2,86365 

10.157  50 

2.268  50 

159  89 

352  00 

468  00 

375  00 

7500 

302  00 
30000 
300  00 

200  00  , 
30300 
75  00 
15000 
30000 
101  00 
22500   , 
200  00 

25200 
255  00 
(5  43) 
228  00 
167  50 
162  00 
25200 
255O0 
(5  87) 
228  00 
16750 
162  00 

164  00  .. 

...„ 63,67 

579  67 
468  00 

Hon  Byron  Oorgan 



375  00 
75  00 

1,237  00 

1,462  00 

Hon  Sam  M  Gibbons 

Transportation  by  Oepartmenl  of  Defense 

81^99 

12  87 

3.29277 

38187 
38199 
312  87 
3,292  77 
20000 

Hon  Marty  Russo 

303  00 



75  00 

15000 

300  00 



10100 
225  00 

200  00 

9.191.00  . 
7135 

....,„...__ 9,191  00 

All  transportation  provided  by  military   transpor- 
tation equivalent  to  Istclass  fare 
Ann  Flaig  Dulaney 

mv 

323,35 
255  00 

(543) 

Refund 
franklin  C  Phifer   Jr 

18837 

n3i.. 

28800 
167,50 
162  00 
323  35 
255,00 

2,192  0; 

1587) 

Refund 

■•••■- 

228  00 
167  50 

2,192  07 

Committee  total 

6,068  70 

18,654  40 

6367 

24.786  77 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ^     .  ,         j„^ 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent  if  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 


DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Chairman  Oct  26,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT.  30,  1983 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Oliver  R  Spencer 
Finerty  John  ) 
Richmond,  Yale  * 
W'se,  Samuel  G 

Donovan  Margaret  A 

Burns  Deborah  M 

Davidson  Lynne  A 

Markey,  Edward 
Fascell  Dante  B 
Burns  Barbara 
ORegan  Charles  R 
Oliver   R  Spencer 
Deychakiwsky  Orest 
Finerty,  John  J 
SWzinger,  Martin  C 
Hand  Robert 
Hoffmann  Michaei 


Arrival 

Departure 

6/5 

6/5 

Portugal 

7/1 

8/6 

Spam 

7/7 

7/19 

Spam 

8/22 

9/11 

Spam 

8/31 

9/11 

Spam 

8/31 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/12 

9/16 

France 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spain 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalenl 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency  - 

currency  -' 

currency  -' 

407.258 

2  775  00 

132,150 

900  00 

225,585 

1,575  00 

124,905 

825  00 

124,905 

825  00 

56,737 

375  00 

3,840 

480  00 

113474 

750  00 

56.73/ 

375  00 

56  73? 

375  00 

56.737 

375  00 

56.737 

375  00 

56.737 

375  00 

56.737 

375  00 

56,737 

375  00 

56,737 

375  00 

56,737 

375  00 

107  38 

(■•) 

■■2.11500 

« 738  00 

■  1,166  08 
'1,059  00 

■  1,16608 
•^^713  00 

•  1,166  08 
=  1,16608 
'■  437  00 
-2  33216 
"2,332  16 
»  2,332 16 
"  2,332  16 
"  2,332  16 
"  2,332  16 
"  2,332  16 
"2,33216 
» 2,332 16 
-2,33216 


PARREN  J  MITCHELL,  Chairman  Oct  25  1983 
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n,rm\  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY 

AND  SEPT  30.  1983-Continued 


Dale 


Nim  ol  MBrtw  Of  «<«(*(»«» 

Aifival 

Dcoa'lux 

Firrdl  Lnl«  1 
EdttWh.  Bxtita 
Cosnun.  (jllwrim 
Riclmioml.  Vale  W 

Mncellaimus  local  tiansi»ftalioii  costs 

CommiMee  totals 

9/6 
9/6 
9/6 
9/6 

9.11 
9/11 

9'11 
9/11 

Spain 
Spam 
Spam 
Spam 

Country 


Pff  dtwi  ' 

Transportatiori 

Oilier  purposes 

Total 

fortign 
currency 

US  dotlar 

CQuivilenI 

orUS 

Currwcy  •' 

fonijn 

currency 

US  dollar 

equrvatent 

orUS 

currency  = 

U  S  dollar 
Fore<(n  eqiwalent 
currency         or  U  S 

currency  ' 

US  dollar 
Foratn  equivalent 
curwcy        or  U  S 

cunency  = 

56.737 
56.737 
56.737 
56.737 

37500 
37500 
37500 
37500 

-     •       ' 

I3.]I0M 


44,037  56 


57.417  56 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals        '  II  (oieign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  doHar  equnialenl  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  mlei  jmounl  eipended 
trf         ■  One  way         '  Military         ■  Round  trip  military 


'  Local  Iransimlalian  lislw  to  Madrid        •  Filed  <i  last  report        '  Round 
DMT!  e  FASCEtl.  Chairman  Oct   17.  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30.  1983 


Brown  E  A 


CDmns  C 


Military  transportation 


Military  Iransporlaiion 


Cusacti  I  T 


SuUolal 

Cusack.  I  T  (conlinuedi 

MiMary  Iranspoftalion 
blman  B  A 


Mililary  transponalvn 
Commercial  Iransporljtion 
Guanii,  F  I 


SuUolai 

Guanni  F  I  | continued) 

Military  transportation 
laremonl.  R  L 


Military  transportation 
l«w«,  T 


Military  transportation 

Lowe.  R  B 


Subtotal 

Lowe  R  6  (conlifiuedi 

Military  transportation 
Rangel  C  8 


Military  transportation 
Towns.  [ 


Military  Transportation 
SuUolal 

Commtlee  total 


IMc 


Arnval       Oeparluie 


Country 


B/6 

8/9 

Menico 

8/9 

8'12 

Peru 

8/12 

8/14 

Bolivia 

8/14 

8/18 

ColomtM 

8/18 

8/1? 

lamaica 

8/6 

8/9 

Mciico 

S'9 

8/14 

Peru 

8/14 

8/18 

ColomlMa 

1/18 

8/?l 

lamaica 

8/6 

8/9 

Me<ico 

8/9 

8/1? 

Pnu 

8/1? 

8/14 

Bolivia 

8' 14 

8/18 

Couinbia 

8/18 


8/?l     Jamaica 


8/6 

8/9 

Me>co 

8/9 

8/1? 

Peru 

8/1? 

8/14 

Bolrvia 

8/14 

8/18 

ColomlH 

8/18 

8/19 

lamaica 

8;  6 

8/9 

Mtiico 

8/9 

8/1? 

Peru 

8/1? 

8/14 

Bolivia 

8/14 

8/18 

CotomM 

8/18 

8/?l 

iama<a 

8/6 
8,9 
8/14 
8/18 

8  9 
8/14 
8/18 
8/?l 

Ills 

8/6 

8,9 

8/1? 

8/14 

8/18 

8/9 

8/1? 

8/14 

8/18 

B/?l 

MeMO 

Peru 

Bolttia 

CotomOia 

lamaica 

8.6 
8/9 
8/1? 

8 '9 
8,1? 
8/14 

Meiico 

Peru 

Bolivia 

1/14 
8/18 

8/18 
8/?l 

ColomtM 
lamaica 

8/6 

8/9 

8/1? 

8/14 

8/18 

8/9 
8/1? 
8' 14 
8/18 
8/?l 

Mmko 

Peru 

Bolivia 

CokwitM 

lamaica 

8/6 
8/9 
8/14 
8/18 

8/9 
8/14 
8/18 
8/1 

Meiico 
Peru 

Colombia 
Jamaica 

Pndwn' 

Irampotlatw 

Oiiie  punmes 

ToU 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  doUi 

US  dollar 

Foteip 

equrvalent 

Foreign        eqwvalenl 

Foreign        equwalent 

Foreign         equnalenl 

currency 

orUS 

currency          or  U  S 

currency          or  U  S 

currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

currency  ■' 

currency  - 

currency - 

3?000 

'83?0 

5017 

453  37 

21600 

?1600 

21600 

204  18 

4?018 

47600 

47600 

42600 

3  961?/ 

42600 
3  961  27 

32000 

■  83  ?0 

^0  1/ 

453  37 

54000 

54000 

47600 

476  00 

426  00 

396127 

42600 
3  961  27 

32000 

'83?0 

5017 

453  37 

216  00 

?1600 

21600 

20418 

42018 

47600 

47600 

4.644  00 

iv:\n 

-o8  8' 

13.37501 



42600 

3  961 27 

42600 

3  916  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

5017 

453  37 

21600 

21600 

21600 

?04ie 

42018 

47600 

47600 

'146  00 

1  980  63 
266  00 

14600 

1.980  63 

266  00 

320  00 

83  ?0 

i0  17 

453  37 

21600 

?1600 

21600 

?04  18 

4?018 

476  00 

47600 



42600 

6.374  iu 

4?600 

- 

3.45400 

50S70 

10.337  00 

3961  27 

3  961  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

50  1/ 

453  37 

54000 

54000 

476  00 

47500 

426  OO 

3  %1  ?/ 

426  00 
3.961  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

MW 

453  37 

21600 

216  OO 

21600 

?04  18 

4?018 

47600 

47600 

42600 

3  961  ?; 

426  OO 
3.961  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

5017 

453  37 

21600 

21600 

21600 

204  18 

558  87 

42018 

4  16800 

l?!334! 

16.860  28 

47600 

426  00 

3961?; 

42600 
3.961  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

MU 

453  37 

21600 

21600 

21600 

204  18 

42018 

47600 

476  00 

42600 

3961  2> 

42600 
3  961  27 

32000 

83  ?0 

:iU  i  1 

453  37 

54000 

54000 

476  00 

476  00 

42600 

42600 

4Jlt00 

3.961  V 

30452 

- 3.961  27 

12.0502) 

16.672  73 

!6,SS4  00 

31.73006 

1.930  K 

57.24502 

.\!  IONS, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNU 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2085.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental  ap- 
propriations (H.  Doc.  No.  98-127);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Ambassador- 
designate  Diego  C.  Asencio.  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2087  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Ambassador- 
designate  William  H.  Luers.  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  .section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  updated  ap- 
portionment factor  tables  for  interstate  con 
struction  and  for  substitute  highway  and 
substitute  transit  projects  to  reflect  with- 
drawals of  interstate  segments  approved  by 
September  30.  1983.  to  supplement  esti- 
mates previously  submitted  (Ex.  Com.  No. 
1794)  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2089  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  prepared  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Baltimore  District,  on  the  results  of 
an  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  Potomac 
River  estuary  as  a  possible  supplemental 
water  supply  source  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  pursuant  to  section 
85(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  93-251;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
2090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  study  of 
black  lung  benefits,  and  other  benefits  re- 
ceived by  recipients  of  blaclt  lung  benefits, 
pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  97- 
119;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa 
tioii  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 


Una  with  respect  to  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  certain  highway  of  such  State  lo- 
cated with  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore Recreational  Area;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-463).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3885.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  Federal  recognition  to 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  Community  of.Oregon.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No  98- 
464).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3111.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
(Rept.  No.  98-465).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  ^   , 

Mr.  DERRICK;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  357.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3244.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  eliminate  preemption  of  a  States  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  any  energy 
efficiency  standard  or  similar  requirement  if 
a  Federal  energy  efficiency  standard  has 
not  been  established.  (Rept.  No.  98-469).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  358.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4248.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-470).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WHEAT;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  359  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3435.  a  bill  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-471).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Commerce.  H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Rept. 
No  98-472).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Commercial  production 
and  distribution  of  domestic  marihuana 
(Rept  No.  98-461).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Wash- 
ington (Rept.  No.  98-462).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R.  2644.  A  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Slate  of  North  Caro- 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     ON 
PRIVATE    BILLS    AND     RESOLU- 

rioNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Mebrano  Gatson  (Rept.  No.  98-466).  Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 

House.  . 

Mr.  FRANK;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Chen 
Tak  Wong;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-467).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LUNGREN;  Committee  of  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  2087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
Robert  Beisch  (Rept.  No.  98-468).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


in  BI.K'   HILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.   4277.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  provide  consumer 
price   relief,   to   facilitate   the   transition   of 
the  natural  gas  industry  to  a  more  competi- 
tive market,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANTHONY; 
H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  bridges  to  replace  ferry- 
boat  service;   to   the   Committee   on  Public 
Worlis  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.    Murphy.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr. 
Miller    of    California,    Mr.    Biaggi. 
Mr.    Perkins.    Mr.    Bartlett.    Mr. 
Chandler.     Mrs.     Schroeder.     Ms. 
Snowe,    Mrs.    BoGGS.    Ms.    Kaptur, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.    Ms.    Mikulski.    Ms.    Oakar. 
Mrs.    Schneider.    Mr.     Simon,    Mr. 
Williams   of   Montana.    Mr.    Harri- 
son. Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Bvrton  of 
California.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard.  Ms.   Fiedler.   Mr.   Hayes,   Mrs. 
Holt.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo; 
H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement    Income   Security    Act    of    1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  retirement  benefits 
and  provide  for  greater  equity  under  private 
pension  plans  for  worliers  and  their  spouses 
and    dependents    by    taking    into    account 
changes  in  work  patterns,  the  status  of  mar- 
riage as  an  economic  partnership,  and  the 
substantial  contribution  to  that  partnership 
of  spouses  who  work  both  in  and  outside  the 
home,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   Education   and   Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  4281    A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  to  pay  the  costs  of  constructing  the  un- 
completed   portion   of   the   Saw    Mill    Run 
relief   sewer;   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
Bv  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  provide  that   retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  serve  as 
members   of   local   boards   of   the   Selective 
Service  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  GEKAS; 
H  R  4283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  that  any 
system  of  access  charges  provide  funding  for 
reduced  telephone  rates  for  low-income  el- 
derly residential  subscribers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Emerson,   Mr.   Daschle,   Mr.   Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa); 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  authorize  the  Feder- 
al   Crop    Insurance   Corporation    to   insure 
producers  against  losses  of  commodities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  insolvency  of  cer- 


>  Per  (tern  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  torngn  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  eguivaleni  it  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 

'Car  rental 

'  Denotes  relund  ol  unused  per  diem 
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tain  persons  who  store  grain  or  Upland 
cotton  on  behalf  of  such  producers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Emerson.    Mr.    Daschle.   Mr.    Volk- 
MER.    Mr.    Stenholm.    Mr.    Evans   of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  fi- 
nancial   information    be    acquired    and    dis- 
seminated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with    respect    to    non-Federal    facilities    ap- 
proved   for    the    storage    of    certain    grains 
owned    or    controlled    by    the    Commodity 
Credit   Corporation:   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expedited  deter- 
minations of  interests  in  grain  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  held  by  debtors  who  own  or 
operate  grain  storage  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr   Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Shelby.   Mr.   Dowdy   of   Mississippi. 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  and  Mr.  Duncan): 
H.R.  4287.   A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
unrelated   business   la.\able   income  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  Federal 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  4288.  A  bill  to  protect  patent  owners 
from  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
unpatented  goods  made  o\erseas  by  use  of 
patented  processes,  and  to  eneourage  inno- 
vation and  stimulate  trade  by  making  neces- 
sary  and   appropriate  amendments   to   the 
patent  and  copyright  laws:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Rancel.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr. 

Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Shannon): 

H.R.  4289.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue    Code    of     1954    to    increase    the 

amount  of  the  earned  income  credit,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McNuLTY.     Mr.     LujAN.     and     Mr. 
McCain): 
H.R.  4290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  statu 
tory  designation  of  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian    Affairs,    make   conforming    amend- 
ments, repeal  unnecessary  provisions  of  law 
referring  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af 
fairs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     UDALL    (for     himself.     Mr 
McNuLTY.     Mr.      Lujan.     and     Mr. 
McCain)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  allow  variable  interest 
rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.   Con.   Res.   205.   Concurrent   rescl'.ition 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Congre.s;-  that 
the  President  should  form  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Natural  Gas  Policy  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr 
Applecate.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Bili 
rakis.  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Slat 

TERY): 

H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sen.se  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  devel- 


op a  comprehensive,  unified  policy  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  posttraumatic 
stress  di.sorder  and  establish  a  central  office 
to  advise  persons  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  outpatient  facilities  who 
are  setting  up  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
wards  and  treatment  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veierai: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4292)  for  the  relief  of  Wesley  P.  and  Lois  R. 
Kliewer.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv 


ADDITIONA..  ..i'ONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  295:  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  408:  Mr   Pease 

H.R.  1087:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  1092:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1249   Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1320:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr. 
Dorgan 

H  R.  1418;  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.   Mr.    Young  of   Missouri,   and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst 

H.R.  2085:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr  Gephardt.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  2127:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2262:  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ican. 

H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  2888:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr  Courter. 

H.R.  3684:  Mr  Udall.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr  Mahkey.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr. 
Hayes. 

H.R.  3711:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr   Owens  and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali 
forma.  Mr.  Roybal.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs.  Boggs. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3792:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali 
fornia.  Mr.  Roybal.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs.  Boccs. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
and  Mr   Berman. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  4011:  Mr    Annunzio  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  4030:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  4078:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Reid 

H.R.  4193:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 


Mitchell.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne.s.see.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.     Howard.    Mrs.     Kennelly.    and    Mrs. 

BOCGS. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Marti 
NEZ.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr  Robinson.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr  Spratt.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Hektel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr  Donnelly'. 
Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Synar.  and  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Clarke. 
Mr  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  MiNisH. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.J  Res.  334:  Mr.  Harri.son.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  F'eichan.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Forsy'the.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Conyers.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Wise, 

H,J,  Res,  383:  Mr,  Stump.  Mr,  Hunter.  Mr, 
Roth,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Moody.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr, 
Clinger.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr,  Leland,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr,  Robinson,  Mr,  Packard.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr  Daniel,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Loefeler. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Sam  B  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Paul.  Mr  Delli^ms.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
GuNDERsoN.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  O  Brien.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr, 
Fish,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr,  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  f;dwards  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Kii.dee.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Cour- 
ter. Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ralph 


M  Hall.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr  Markey.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Wright.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mrs,  Schroeder,  Mr,  Mav- 
ROULEs.  Mr,  Wilson,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr,  Green,  Mr,  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr,  Ritter.  Mr,  Snyder,  Mr. 
Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr,  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mrs,  Schneider.  Mr, 
Price,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 


H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Ray.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Clay.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr, 
Frank,  Mr,  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr,  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini. Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr,  Wilson, 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr,  Snyder,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 


Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Forsy'the.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 


DELETION  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolulions  as  follows: 
H.R.  2729:  Mr.  Simon. 
H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Crockett. 
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THK  nUFTTON  WOODS 
INS  1  11  rXIONS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN   I  Hfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2,  1983 

•  Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  October  1983  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

thf:  bretton  woods  institutions 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  were  established  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  1944  at  a 
meeting  in  Bretton  Woods.  New  Hampshire. 
These  "Bretton  Woods  Institutions"  have 
played  a  central  role  in  promoting  growth 
across  the  world.  Today,  the  Fund  does 
much  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  the  Bank  is  the 
key  source  of  official  long-term  financing 
for  development.  We  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  both  institutions  to  life,  and  sup- 
port for  them  has  been  a  hallmark  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Many  President.s  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  extolled  the  agencies 
for  helping  to  create  a  global  environment 
that  favors  our  economic,  political,  and  stra- 
tegic interests. 

Our  participation  in  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  is  being  called  into  question  by  people 
spanning  a  broad  political  spectrum.  The 
event  focusing  attention  on  the  institutions 
is  Congress's  action  on  legislation  to  in- 
crease our  commitment  to  the  Fund.  This 
legislation  has  become  controversial.  Given 
the  scrutiny  it  is  getting,  we  should  review 
what  the  agencies  do  and  why  we  need 
them. 

The  origin  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  lies  in  the  1930's.  when  many  nations 
tried  to  prosper  in  the  face  of  shrinking 
markets  abroad  by  cheapening  their  curren- 
cies to  boost  exports  and  raising  trade  bar- 
riers to  cut  imports.  In  self-defense,  other 
countries  adopted  the  same  policy,  which 
only  aggravated  the  depre.ssion.  Recognition 
grew  that  such  a  policy  wa.s  self-defeating, 
and  that  a  world  code  of  finance  and  trade 
was  needed. 

At  the  outset,  the  Fund  had  44  members. 
Now,  there  are  146  members.  The  Fund's 
charter  states  that  the  institution  will  help 
stabilize  exchange  rates,  foster  cooperation 
in  monetary  affairs  through  consultation, 
promote  balanced  growth  in  trade,  and 
make  temporary  loans  so  that  members  can 
correct  problems  without  resorting  to  meas- 
ures which  would  destroy  prosperity. 

In  many  ways,  the  Fund  is  like  a  credit 
union.  It  loans  from  the  quotas  of  its  mem- 
bers. All  members  open  accounts  by  making 
deposits,  and  all  have  the  right  to  draw.  To 
draw  a  large  amount  in  relating  to  its  depos- 
it, a  nation  must  undertake  economic  re- 
forms, the  extent  of  which  depends  on  the 
loan's  amount  and  the  .severity  of  the  na- 
tions problems.  A  loan  cannot  extend  more 
than  three  years  and  must  be  paid  off 
within  ten  years  No  nation  has  ever  failed 
to  repay 


ihr  'vVuinl  BitiiK  lilt  iijtir.s  tntcf  ftititit'.s 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  iIBRD).  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC). 
These  entities  aim  to  raise  standards  of 
living  in  developing  countries  by  channeling 
financial  resources  and  technical  expertise 
to  them  from  the  richer  nations. 

The  IBRD  finances  its  lending  primarily 
from  its  own  borrowing,  backed  by  govern- 
ment guarantee,  in  world  capital  markets. 
Loans  from  the  IBRD  have  repayment  peri- 
ods longer  than  those  of  loans  from  the 
Fund.  Also,  the  IBRD  directs  its  loans 
toward  particular  projects  in  countries  at 
higher  stages  of  development.  It  may  lend 
only  for  productive  purposes,  and  its  loans 
must  stimulate  growth.  It  must  consider  the 
prospects  for  repayment.  Each  loan  goes  to 
a  government  or  a  government-supported 
concern  on  the  basis  of  economics  alone. 

The  IDA  and  the  IPC  give  the  Banks  op- 
erations even  wider  .scope.  Like  the  IBRD, 
the  IDA  makes  developmental  loans,  but  its 
clients  are  the  poorest  countries,  a  fact  re- 
flected in  the  lenient  terms  of  its  loans. 
Unlike  the  IBRD,  the  IDA  gets  its  monies 
directly  from  the  richest  nations.  The  IFC 
attempts  to  aid  less  developed  countries  by 
promoting  private-sector  growth. 

The  mission,  structure,  and  function  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Institutions  are  clear, 
but  not  as  clear  are  the  reasons  why  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  care  about  them  and 
the  nations  they  help. 

The  Fund  and  the  Bank  are  vital  to  our 
well-being  because  we  have  far  reaching  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  strategic  interests.  Fo- 
cusing on  our  economic  interests,  we  find 
that  we  have  used  the  Fund,  drawing  with- 
out conditions,  more  than  any  nation  except 
Great  Britain.  As  to  our  economic  interests 
elsewhere,  we  find  that  in  1980.  the  develop- 
ing countries  bought  40  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports, an  amount  greater  than  that  pur- 
chased singly  by  Canada.  Japan,  or  western 
Europe.  Our  exports  to  developing  countries 
grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  above  19 
percent  between  1970  and  1980.  while  ex- 
ports to  developed  countries  grew  more 
slowly.  Two  million  jobs  and  25  percent  of 
the  cultivated  acreage  here  at  home  depend 
on  consumption,  investment,  and  demand 
for  imports  in  the  developing  world.  Our 
main  customers  in  the  developing  world  are 
primary  recipients  of  loans  from  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank.  These  loans  help  them  buy 
from  us. 

If  these  general  statistics  are  convincing, 
specific  cases  are  even  more  so.  The  events 
of  the  past  year  in  Mexico  provide  a  forceful 
illustration.  In  1981.  we  exported  $18  billion 
in  manufactured  goods  and  farm  products 
to  Mexico.  Since  that  time,  however.  Mexico 
has  gone  through  an  economic  crisis,  and 
our  exports  lo  her  have  plummeted  by  $9 
billion,  taking  with  them  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  American  jobs.  Hope  for  a  rise  in 
our  exports  to  Mexico  lies  with  special  fi- 
nancing from  the  Fund.  With  this  financ- 
ing, conditioned  on  economic  reform  and  re- 
newal of  commercial  lending.  Mexico  will 
pick  itself  up  and  boost  its  purchases  from 
us.  Without  the  financing,  it  will  sink  even 
further,  costing  us  more  exports  and  jobs. 


The  importance  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  extends  beyond  economics.  In  Central 
America,  for  example,  poverty  has  created  a 
fertile  field  for  insurgents  whose  aim  is  to 
replace  pro-western  governments  in  the 
region  with  pro-Cuban  ones.  If  the  economic 
problems  of  these  societies  are  not  solved, 
military  victory  over  the  insurgents  will  be 
temporary  at  best.  A  program  of  develop- 
ment backed  by  loans  from  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank  can  help  quell  an  insurgency  or. 
better  yet.  prevent  it  from  arising  at  all. 
The  stability  which  attends  development 
serves  high  political  and  strategic  interests 
as  well  as  economic  ones  » 
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Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  several  weeks  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Transportation 
and  Tourism  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  reauthorizing  Superfund.  the  law- 
enacted  in  1980  which  was  designed  to 
clean  up  America's  thousands  of  haz- 
ardous waste  sites.  We  have  already 
learned  that  the  $1.6  billion  fund— de- 
rived primarily  from  a  tax  on  chemical 
feedstocks— will  only  be  enough  to 
clean  up  about  175  sites.  There  are 
now  547  sites  on  the  EPA  priority  list 
and  several  thousand  more  of  compa- 
rable severity  which  have  not  yet  been 
added  to  the  list.  In  reauthorizing  Su- 
perfund, it  will  become  obvious  to  all 
concerned  that  the  cost  of  proper  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try will  be  many  times  $1.6  billion. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  deploy- 
ing a  "waste-end"  or  "disposal-based  " 
fee  as  the  source  of  funding  for  a  reau- 
thorized Superfund  program.  This 
type  of  funding  mechanism  is  advocat- 
ed as  a  way  of  encouraging  companies 
to  reduce  their  waste  volume  and  to 
recycle  as  much  of  their  waste  stream 
as  possible.  These  are  certainly  very 
laudable  objectives.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  primary— 
and  obviously  unfulfilled— goal  of  Su- 
perfund is  the  cleanup  of  hazardous 
waste  sites.  To  achieve  this  goal,  there 
must  be  a  secure  source  of  funding, 
and  a  waste-end  tax  may  not  be  the 
best  method  of  supplying  that  secure 
source. 

I.  therefore,  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York   Times   which    report.s   that    the 
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State  of  New  York's  waste-end  fee 
system  only  generated  $3  million 
during  its  first  year  of  operalion  when 
the  State's  objective  was  to  raise  SIO 
million.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
a  waste-end  tax  could  encourage  an  in- 
crea.se  in  illegal  "midnight"  dumping 
as  well  as  intentional  underreporting 
of  the  hazardous  wastes  generated. 
These  activities  can  cause  revenue  col- 
lection to  be  unpredictable  and  thus 
jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  a  Su- 
perfund program. 

Although  I  intend  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  issue,  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  a  waste-end  tax  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

[From  the  Now  York  Times.  Oct.  23.  1983] 

States  Waste  Cleanup  Fund  Falling 

Short  of  Income  Goal 

Albany.— New  York  Stales  so-called  su- 
perfund. created  by  the  Legislature  in  July 
1982  to  help  clean  up  toxic  waste,  generated 
only  $3  million-far  below  the  $10  million 
originally  predicted— in  its  first  year  of  op- 
eration, officials  said  this  week. 

The  superfund  is  financed  entirely  by  fees 
paid  by  industry.  The  fees  range  from  $2  a 
ton  for  waste  incinerated  on  a  plant  site  to 
$12  a  ton  for  waste  buried  in  landfills. 

The  State  Environmental  Conservation 
Commissioner.  Henry  Williams,  attributed 
the  low  earnings  to  the  sluggish  economy 
and  to  an  apparent  shift  by  many  compa- 
nies away  from  use  of  toxic  chemicals. 

In  addition,  he  said  many  out-of-state 
companies  that  once  shipped  their  wa.'^te  to 
New  York  for  dispo.sal  are  now  sending  it  lo 
other  states. 

possible  rise  IN  FEES 

The  Commissioner  indicated  that  he 
would  seek  to  increase  the  superfund's  earn- 
ings in  1984  by  pressing  for  a  rise  in  fees  for 
generating  and  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste. 

Last  Thursday.  Mr.  Williams  met  for  the 
first  time  with  the  eight-member  Superfund 
Management  Board,  which  will  make  policy 
decisions  on  how  the  money  is  spent.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
has  identified  hundreds  of  inactive  dump 
sites  across  the  .stale  that  need  attention  be- 
cause of  improper  dispo.sal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

The  department  gave  the  first  indication 
in  February  that  superfund  earnings  would 
be  lower  than  expected.  It  said  then  that 
only  $718,000  had  been  collected  during  the 
first  three-month  period,  from  September 
through  November  1982. 

Earnings  dropped  to  S655,000  in  the 
second  quarter,  but  ro.se  to  $792,000  during 
the  next  three-month  period.  Earnings  for 
the  final  period  this  fall  rose  lo  $905,000— 
an  increase  that  Mr.  Williams  .said  could  be 
attributed  to  the  economic  recovery. 

MORE  INFORMATION  NOW 

Mr.  Williams  supported  a  bill  this  year, 
spon.sored  by  Assembly  Speaker  Stanley 
Fink,  that  would  have  doubled  fees  charged 
to  waste-producing  companies.  The  bill  was 
not  enacted. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  would  continue 
to  push  for  a  fee  increase  next  year,  al- 
though possibly  not  as  large  a  risp  as  Mr. 
Pink  had  sought. 

"We  have  more  information  now.  "  he  said. 
"We  know  what  revenue  we'll  actually 
need." 

The  environmental  agency  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Division  of  the  Budget 
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to  spend  $4.45  million  to  clean  up  inactive 
dump  sities  in  cases  where  officials  do  not 
know  which  company  is  responsible  for  the 
waste.  The  figure  includes  the  $3  million 
from  the  superfund.  as  well  as  other  depart- 
ment funds. 

In  cases  where  a  company  has  been  identi- 
fied as  responsible  for  the  improper  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste,  cleanups  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  superfund.  which  later  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  company.* 


the  feeding  of  8,080  individuals  under 
the  women,  infant,  and  children  pro- 
gram (WIC)  for  1  year.  It  would  have 
paid  for  the  feeding  of  2,942  families 
or  almost  9,000  people  under  the  food 
stamp  program  for  1  year. 

Never,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  an  adminis- 
tration had  its  priorities  so  distorted. 
Not  only  are  large  PIK  payments  ille- 
gal. They  are  immoral. • 


STATEMKNI  ON  GAOS  OPINION 
RE  THE  i50.000  CAP  APPLYING 
TO  THE  PAYMENT  IN  KIND 
PROGRAM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H,  (PETE)  ST.4RK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  GAO  -sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  legal  opinion  that  the 
Department  has  been  breaking  the  law 
by  making  payment  in  kind  or  PIK 
payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  lo  farm- 
ers. 

My  Ways  and  Means  Select  Revenue 
Measures  Subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Thursday,  November  3,  on 
the  PIK  program,  in  which  the  GAO 
will  detail  how"  various  farmers  have 
received  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
PIK  payments  for  literally  doing  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  GAO. 
The  failure  to  impose  a  cap  is  illegal. 
It  is  another  example  of  how  this  ad- 
ministration gives  to  the  rich,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  trickle  down  to  the 
middle  and  low  income.  In  farm  terms, 
the  administration  has  decided  to  feed 
the  sparrows  in  the  field  by  giving  the 
horses  oats. 

The  PIK  program  should  have  had  a 
$50,000  cap.  It  would  have  cost  the 
taxpayer  less.  It  would  have  helped 
sinaller  farmers,  and  would  not  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  agribusi- 
ness. And  most  of  all,  it  would  have 
been  legal. 

We  first  imposed  a  $50,000  cap  on 
cash  payments  to  individual  farmers  in 
1970.  As  one  Congressman  said  then, 
and  as  I  say  now: 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  rightfully 
resent  tax  funds  being  drained  off  in  indi- 
vidual payments  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millions  of  dollars,  and  part  of  this  re- 
.senlment  is  unfairly  rubbing  off  on  the 
small  and  moderate-sized  farmers  for  whom 
this  program  was  originally  intended.  The.se 
large  payments  are  jeopardizing  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  entire  farm  program.  .  .  . 

In  this  era  of  record  unemployment. 
homeles.sness.  and  hunger,  the  admin- 
istration has  dragged  its  feet  on  dis- 
tributing surplus  food  and  has  repeat- 
edly slashed  feeding  programs  for  the 
truly  needy.  Yet  under  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, they  have  given  over  $3.6  mil- 
lion worth  of  commodities  to  just  one 
farmer  in  central  California.  That 
amount  of  money  would  have  paid  for 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  L. 
BALDWIN:  FARM  ADVISER 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Baldwin,  farm  adviser  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  Cooperative  Extension 
in  Ventura  County,  Calif:  will  retire 
after  28  years  of  service  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  agricultural  community. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  that  I  should 
bring  this  occasion  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  Richard  Baldwins  con- 
tribution to  agriculture  not  only  in 
Ventura  County  and  southern  Califor- 
nia, but  throughout  the  Nation,  is  sig- 
nificant. 

During  his  years  of  service,  with  the 
UC  Cooperative  Extension,  he  has 
proven  to  be  a  leader  in  solving  the 
practical  problems  confronting  agri- 
cultural industries.  He  investigated 
the  effects  of  salinity  on  strawberry 
production  and  developed  methods  of 
growing  strawberries  under  saline  con- 
ditions: he  developed  an  effective 
method,  adopted  by  the  industry,  of 
spraying  the  undersides  of  strawberry 
leaves  for  mite  control:  he  developed 
measures  of  ,selective  control  of  ki- 
kuyugrass.  a  weedy  grass  that  threat- 
ens much  of  the  turf  grass  in  Califor- 
nia: he  discovered  how  to  achieve 
rapid  plant  absorption  of  growth  regu- 
lators, a  method  now  utilized  by  indus- 
try. 

Raised  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Ramona. 
Calif:  Richard  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  received  a  masters  degree  in  horti- 
culture from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis.  As  a  dairy  farmer,  he 
taught  on-the-farm  courses  in  agricul- 
ture. 

In  addition  to  his  research  and  daily 
duties  of  advising  farmers  how  to  solve 
practical  problems  to  assure  maximum 
success  for  their  farming  efforts.  Rich- 
ard Baldwin  has  shared  his  knowledge 
and  experience  with  the  industry  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ventura 
County.  He  has  presented  valued 
papers  to  the  Weed  Science  Society, 
the  International  Society  of  Arboricul- 
ture, the  American  Society  of  Consult- 
ing Arborists.  Agronomy  Society  and 
Turfgrass  Institute.  He  has  conducted 
training    courses    in    park     and     golf 
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toursf  maintenance  at  the  local, 
county.  State  and  Federal  levels. 

His  articles  have  been  published  in 
trade  journals.  California  Agriculture. 
Flower  and  Nursery  News,  Turfgrass 
and  other  industry  publications.  He  is 
a  pioneer  in  teaching  diagnosis  of 
plant  disorders.  He  serves  as  education 
chairman  of  the  Western  Chapter  of 
the  International  Society  of  Arboricul- 
ture and  is  a  participating  member  of 
the  International  Plant  Propagator 
Society,  the  American  Society  of  Con- 
sulting Arborists,  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Horticultural  Sciences,  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden. 

Throughout  this  exceptional  career 
characterized  by  accomplishment. 
Richard  Baldwin  contributed  his  time 
and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  edu- 
cation and  economic  success  of  the 
American  horticultural  industry.  He 
deserves  our  thanks  and  heartfelt 
gratitude.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  KITTERY  EAGLE 
SCOUT 
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•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  .join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Troy  Lilsenberger,  a  member  of  troop 
307  from  Kittery.  Maine,  who  received 
the  coveted  Eagle  Scout  Award  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  The  13-year-old  .son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gary  E.  Lit.senberger  is  an 
honor  student  at  Frisbee  Memorial 
School. 

Troy  assisted  in  the  opening  of  the 
new  wing  at  York  Hospital  for  his 
Eagle  Scout  project,  with  tasks  includ- 
ing tagging  luggage  and  furniture  to 
be  moved,  as  well  as  moving  people  to 
the  new  wing. 

While  there  are  only  21  badges  re- 
quired for  the  award.  Troy  has  earned 
26.  The  positions  which  he  has  held  in 
the  troop  include:  scribe,  chaplain,  den 
chief,  assistant  patrol  leader,  and 
senior  patrol  leader. 

I  commend  Troys  parents,  friends, 
and  Scout  leaders  for  encouraging  this 
young  man  in  his  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. I  wish  the  new  Eagle  Scout  con- 
tinued success  in  fhi-  f;iture.« 

WE  MUST  HAVh,  INCENTIVE  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  TALENTED  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  WHO 

WANT  TO  RF  TFACHFRS 

iiu.N.  i'.lLL  ii.Mu.N 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  19S3 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  merit 
pay  task   force  of  the  Committee  on 


Education  and  LabLM  ..^-m  >i  ..-  i.port 
on  October  11.  The  task  force  ac- 
knowledges that  one  important  ele- 
ment of  raising  the  quality  of  our  Na- 
tions educational  system  is  attracting 
the  brightest  and  most  capable  stu- 
dents into  teaching.  The  task  force 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment institute  .several  incentive 
programs,  including  college  scholar- 
ships for  talented  high  school  students 
who  want  to  be  teachers. 

I  am  discouraged  by  polls  thai  say 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  college 
bound  high  school  .students  intend  to 
become  teachers.  But  I  am  encouraged 
by  reports  that  we  are  still  attracting 
bright,  talented,  and  dedicated  stu- 
dents into  teaching.  This  article  illus- 
trates the  situation,  and  helps  make 
the  case  for  Federal  action. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  ChicaKO  Tribune.  Oct.  i6.  19831 

Teaching  Is  Losing  Appeal  to  Many  of  the 

Best  and  Brightest 

(By  Jim  Gallaglier) 

Columbus.  Ohio.— In  high  .school  they  de- 
cided that  they  wanted  to  be  teachers,  but 
their  relatives  and  frlend.s  soon  made  them 
change  their  minds. 

Dana  Schwavas  mother  kept  reminding 
her  of  the  relatively  skimpy  .salaries  teach- 
ers earn  today,  and  when  Dana  enrolled  at 
Ohio  State  University  two  years  ago.  she 
planned  to  be  a  marketing  major. 

Jana  Miller  spent  her  freshman  year 
taking  computer  courses  "because  my 
father  thought  that  teachers  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  .social  ladder,  like  a  lot  of 
people  do  right  now." 

Jeff  Winger  was  swayed  because  none  of 
my  friends  looked  upon  teaching  as  a  worth- 
while career,  so  I  came  to  think  of  it  as  not 
noble  enough  and  went  into  pharmacy  in- 
stead." 

According  to  series  of  rwent  reports  on 
the  shortcomings  of  American  public 
.schooling,  the  lack  of  appeal  that  teaching 
holds  for  the  brightest  college  students  i.s 
one  of  the  teaching  profi-.ssions  most  worri- 
.some  problems. 

As  measured  by  scores  on  standardized 
tests,  the  caliber  of  students  entering  teach- 
er training  programs— and  ultimately  the 
teaching  profession  — has  declined  steadily 
over  the  last  10  years.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  lop  products  of  education  programs,  es- 
pecially tho.se  with  specialties  in  math  or 
.science,  are  siphoned  off  by  private  industry 
and  never  leach  at  all. 

"Wh.v  should  that  surpri.se  people?" 
Winger  asked.  "How  many  good  students, 
after  paying  out  more  than  S20.000  to  get 
through  college,  want  to  go  into  a  field 
where  they  start  you  off  at  about  $12,000 
per  year  and  where  most  people  don't  re- 
spect the  work  you're  doing''" 

What  is  perhaps  more  surprising  is  that 
.some  gifted  students  still  do  opt  for  teach- 
ing careers,  given  all  Ihe  drawbacks  a.s.sociat- 
ed  with  the  profession. 

Last  Wednesday,  when  more  than  a  dozen 
students  in  a  course  called  Professional  In- 
troduction to  Education  were  learning  how 
to  draw  up  le.s.son  plans.  Winger.  Schwava 
and  Miller  were  among  them. 

Despite  the  more  limited  financial  pros- 
pects and  the  badly  tattered  public  image  of 
the  typical  teacher,  the  three  have  conclud- 
ed that  they  want  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
classroom  after  all.  They've  discovered  thai 
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they  want  personal  fulfillment  from  their 
life's  work  more  than  they  want  material  re- 
wards. 

•'Deep  inside  me.  I  knew  I  really  wanted  to 
leach.  "  .said  Winger.  20.  who  hopes  to  be  a 
high  .school  math  instructor.  ''Y'ou've  got  to 
get  up  and  go  to  work  every  day.  and  that 
must  be  hard  to  do  if  your  job  doesn't  please 
you."  An  accomplished  wrestler.  Winger  ex- 
pects to  supplement  his  basic  .salary  by 
coaching  after  .school. 

"We  really  need  to  take  a  hard  new  look 
at  teacher  education,  look  for  some  alterna- 
tives." conceded  Donald  Anderson,  the 
acting  dean  of  education  at  Ohio  Slate. 
"We're  not  recruiting  the  kind  of  people 
into  I  he  profession  that  we  once  u.sed  to. 
and  while  factors  beyond  our  control  like 
very  low  salaries  are  partly  to  blame,  we 
have  to  accept  .some  of  the  responsibility 
ourselves.  " 

Many  education  schools  have  already 
started  to  upgrade  admi.s.sion  standards  and 
curricula  .somewhat,  but  what  may  really  be 
needed.  Anderson  .said,  is  a  radical  .set  of  so- 
lutions, which  could  include  closing  down 
many  of  the  existing  education  institutions 
or  even  doing  away  entirely  with  teacher 
training  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

"The  profession  has  lo  become  more  at- 
tractive to  good  students."  Anderson  ex- 
plained. "Higher  .salaries  will  help,  but  we 
al.so  have  lo  improve  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession. Maybe  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
make  teacher  training,  like  the  training  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  a  post  baccalaureate 
thing." 

Reform  proposals  like  these  are  winning 
widening  support  among  teacher  training 
specialists,  especially  in  large  institutions 
like  Ohio  State  that  would  continue  to  play 
a  major  role  in  educating  teachers  no 
matter  how  dramatically  the  process  is  re- 
vised. 

About  900  people  complete  its  undergrad- 
uate program  here  each  year,  although  le.ss 
than  half  of  them  actually  end  up  with 
teaching  jobs,  either  becaii.se  of  the  shrink- 
ing demand  for  instructors  in  .some  subjects 
or  more  lucrative  opportunities  in  other 
fields. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  confusion  and  defen- 
siveness  of  teacher  trainers  is  al.so  shared  by 
many  of  their  students.  Recent  sur\eys  indi- 
cate that  the  gap  between  education  stu- 
dents and  their  counterparts  in  other  pro- 
grams at  Ohio  Stale  is  not  nearly  as  wide  as 
it  is  at  other  .schools,  but  .several  education 
majors  acknowledged  that  they  feel  uncom- 
fortable identifying  Ihem.selves  as  .such. 

■Right  away  people  lell  you  you  should  be 
studying  .something  el.se  thai  will  pay  more 
or  give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  job." 
.said  Linda  Mercer,  who  wants  to  teach  ele- 
mentary .school.  "People  look  down  on 
teachers."  said  Lisa  Riley,  another  educa- 
tion major,  "so  you  worry  that  they  look 
down  on  you  too." 

Michael  Kerns,  who  is  taking  a  double 
major  in  education  and  Japanese,  said  he 
plans  to  teach  oversea.s  because  "there's  not 
enough  respect  for  teachers  in  this  country. 
My  two  roommates  are  engineering  stu- 
dents, and  they  keep  kidding  me  that  educa- 
tion is  an  easy  course.  In  a  way.  they're 
right.  We  do  a  lot  of  busy  work  that's  not 
really  intellectually  demanding.  "• 
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VOTER  PARTICIPATION 

HON.  LEE  H.  H.AMiLTON 

IN  THt  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2,  1983 
•  %\f.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  November  2. 
1983.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Voter  Participation 
Next  Tuesday.  November  8.  is  election 
day.  Thousands  of  Hoosiers  and  other 
Americans  will  go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their 
ballots.  Bui  perhaps  twice  that  number  of 
eligible  voters  will  not  vote.  Declining  voter 
participation  is  an  alarming  trend  in  the 
United  States. 

Almost  74  million  eligible  voters  declined 
to  cast  ballots  in  1980.  Almost  twice  as  many 
chose  not  to  vole  as  voted  for  President 
Reagan.  Only  54  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  actually  cast  ballots,  making  the  1980 
presidential  election  the  lowest  turnout 
since  1948.  By  contrast,  about  80  percent  of 
those  eligible  voted  in  1880.  Despite  the  en- 
franchisement of  women,  blacks,  and  youth 
and  the  elimination  of  such  voting  barriers 
as  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  and  residency  re- 
quirements, only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
our  citizens  are  now  exercising  their  right  lo 
vole. 

Voting  is  the  process  by  which  citizens 
.select  tho.se  who  will  govern.  It  is  also  the 
means  by  which  government  is  made  repre- 
sentative of  the  groups  and  interests  that 
make  up  the  nation  and  responsive  lo  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the.se  groups.  Voter 
participation  tends  to  be  higher  among 
white,  educated  citizens  with  above-average 
incomes  than  it  is  among  the  non-while,  the 
less-educated,  and  the  poor.  This  means 
that  blacks.  Hi.spanics.  other  minorities,  the 
unemployed,  the  low-wage  employed,  the 
poor,  and  lho.se  lacking  education  are  under- 
represented  in  the  body  of  active  voters.  A 
result  may  be  that  government  is  in.suffi- 
cienily  responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  such  people,  which  in  turn  cau.ses  them 
lo  lose  faith  in  government  and  lo  ask  them- 
selves "Why  bother  to  vote?"  or  "What  dif- 
ference does  my  vote  make? 

The  most  important  aspect  of  voting  is 
one  that  is  seldom  mentioned.  By  voting, 
the  citizen  expresses  his  confidence  in  de- 
mocracy and  his  belief  that  it  is  good  for 
America,  that  it  will  yield,  more  likely  than 
any  other  political  system,  honorable  lead- 
ership, wise  policy,  and  effective  restraint 
on  government  power. 

Low  voter  turnout  concerns  me.  particu- 
larly when  1  noie  that  voters  turn  out  in 
greater  numbers  in  18  other  democracies. 
There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  America 
lags  so  far  behind:  many  citizens  do  not  reg- 
ister to  vole,  and  many  of  those  who  do  reg- 
ister do  not  vole. 

Americans  do  not  regi.ster  for  a  variety  of 
rea.sons.  Some  are  deterred  by  the  hassle 
and  red  tape  involved  in  registration  or  just 
do  not  get  around  to  regi.slering  until  it  is 
too  late.  How  many  tim€>s  have  you  heard 
people  complain  about  the  inconvenience  of 
going  to  the  courthouse  lo  file  registration 
forms?  How  often  have  you  known  people 
who  did  not  really  get  interested  in  voting 
until  the  last  weeks  before  an  election,  only 
to  find  out  that  it  was  loo  late  to  register 
and.  therefore,  that  ihey  could  not  vote? 
Regrettably,  the.se  experiences  are  too 
common. 
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Recent  studies  have  suggested  thai  voter 
turnout  might  be  increased  by  as  much  as  9 
percent  by  reform  of  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures. One  study  of  states  and  foreign  de- 
mocracies suggests  a  direct  link  between 
convenient  registration  rules  and  high  voter 
turnout. 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  lo  make  voter 
registration  easier.  The  regislralion  hours 
can  be  increa.sed  lo  assist  people  who  work 
long  hours  and  cannot  register  between  8 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.  Also,  the  closing  dale  for 
registration  can  be  eliminated  or  set  much 
closer  to  Election  Day  so  thai  iho.se  who 
become  interested  in  the  election  late  are 
not  deprived  of  their  right  to  vole.  Under 
Indiana  law.  regislralion  closes  30  days  prior 
to  an  election,  but  four  states  already  allow 
voters  lo  register  on  Election  Day.  a  practice 
which  lowers  the  "personal  cost"  of  voting 
by  making  it  a  "one-lrip"  rather  than  a 
"two-trip  "  investment.  North  Dakota  has  no 
voter  registration.  Election-day  regislralion 
also  encourages  voting  by  those  who  travel 
or  move  often.  RegLslralion  by  mail  can  be 
u.sed  as  well  to  lower  the  personal  cost"  of 
voting. 

What  about  those  who  register,  but  who 
do  not  vote?  One  of  the  problems,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  the  actual  time  available  for 
voting.  Our  polling  places  in  Indiana  are 
only  open  from  6  a.m.  lo  6  p.m.  Some  of  us 
who  work  long  hours  or  who  work  some  dis- 
tance from  polling  places  and  others  of  us 
who  lead  just  plain  busy  lives  cannot  make 
it  to  the  polls  by  6  p.m.  One  proposal  that 
appears  lo  have  some  merits  is  to  have  18  to 
24  consecutive  hours  of  voting.  Anyone  who 
wished  lo  vole  could  find  a  convenient  lime 
within  the  period  and.  consequently,  more 
voters  would  come  lo  the  polls  and  vole.  A 
controversial  new  technique,  in  use  in  one 
slate,  is  "ab.senlee  voting  without  cause."  It 
allows  everyone  the  chance  to  vole  in  ad- 
vance, and  removes  much  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  voting. 

Sometimes  those  registered  persons  who 
choose  not  lo  vole  are  dis.satisfied  with  the 
choice  of  candidates  in  a  particular  election. 
Only  improving  the  quality  of  candidates, 
the  conduct  of  the  campaigns,  media  cover- 
age, and  the  ability  of  our  political  parlies 
to  provide  real  choices  for  the  voters  can 
.solve  this  problem. 

The  much  more  difficult  problem  in  non- 
voting is  atlitudinal.  Many  citizens  will  not 
gel  involved  in  the  political  life  of  America, 
regardless  of  how  easy  it  is.  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  politics,  a  negative  atti- 
tude toward  politics,  a  belief  that  "the 
system  does  not  work  for  me  ".  a  lack  of 
party  identification,  or  a  low  level  of  educa- 
tion. Many  people  feel  alienated  from  the 
voting  process  and  are  convinced  that  it  is 
rigged,  too  complicated,  and  dominaied  by 
political  activi.sls  and  other  groups  over 
which  they  have  no  influence.  This  suggests 
that  failure  to  get  involved  is  due  in  part  to 
pervasive  forces  that  will  not  be  overcome 
by  simply  reforms  in  registration  and  voting 
processes  and  rules.  These  forces  must  be 
dealt  with,  over  the  long  run.  by  improve- 
ments in  our  educational  system,  by  belter 
performance  in  government,  and  by  proving 
to  all  that  a  more  representative  and  re- 
sponsive political  system,  one  that  comes 
about  through  greater  participation  in  the 
electoral  process,  can  work  for  all  of  us.« 
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POLISH  FALCONS  NEST  104 
MARKS  75  YEARS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

<jF  NKVV  jfksf:-> 

IN  the  house  of  repr-:sentatives 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 5  the  Polish  Falcons  Nest  104 
will  celebrate  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury with  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  at  St. 
Casimir's  Church  in  Newark.  N.J. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1900's.  many 
of  the  immigrants  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  this  country  formed  social, 
cultural,  religious,  educational,  and 
athletic  groups.  One  of  these  was  a 
group  of  Polish  immigrants  who  met 
informally  for  folk  dancing  and  gym- 
nastics until  1908.  when  they  applied 
for  a  charter  to  the  Polish  Falcons. 
The  group  became  Nest  104.  with 
physical  training  as  its  main  purpose 
and  "A  Sound  Mind  In  A  Healthy 
Body"  as  its  creed  and  motto. 

In  the  past  75  years  since  then.  Nest 
104  has  seen  two  World  Wars,  the 
Great  Depression,  and  a  host  of 
changes  to  our  society.  The  organiza- 
tion has  adapted  and  expanded  to 
these  changes,  but  has  still  retained 
its  emphasis  on  physical  training  and 
youth  development. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  Nest  104 
has  served  not  only  its  own  inembers. 
but  the  entire  community.  The  dedica- 
tion and  spirit  demonstrated  by  its 
members  and  leaders  is  an  inspiration 
to  us  all,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  best 
on  this  very  special  occasion.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA'S  WASHINGTON 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  CENTER  CON- 
GRATULATED 

HON.  NOR-MAN  \.  .MlNtT.A 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members.  I  rise  today  to  convey  my 
congratulations  to  the  Washington 
Public  Affairs  Center  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California's  School  of 
Public  Administration  on  the  occasion 
of  its  10th  anniversary. 

As  the  Washington  Public  Affairs 
Center  enters  its  second  decade  of  op- 
eration here  in  our  Nations  Capital, 
all  of  those  associated  with  it  can  be 
proud  of  providing  students  of  public 
administration  and  practitioners  of 
government  the  opportunity  to  gain 
greater  insight  into  the  workings  of 
our  Federal  system. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  strong  aca- 
demic curriculum  combined  with  rigor- 
ous training  in,  and  observation  of 
government,  members  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California's  School  of 
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Pubin  Administration  established 
public  affairs  centers  in  both  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Sacramento.  Calif. 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia's School  of  Public  Administration 
graduate  programs  are  consistently 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
some  very  fine  administrators  current- 
ly serve  at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  addition  to  placing  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  in  intern- 
ships here  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Federal 
agencies,  and  with  private  organiza- 
tions, the  Washington  Public  Affairs 
Center  has  also  provided  graduate  in- 
struction to  many  Federal  emplo.vees 
seeking  to  improve  their  public  man- 
agement skills. 

The  hard  work,  determination,  and 
vision  of  all  of  those  associated  with 
the  use  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion's Washington  Public  Affairs 
Center  deserves  commendation.  These 
people  have  pursued  both  the  academ- 
ic study  of  public  administration  and 
direct  involvement  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  all 
Members  of  this  House  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  Washington  Public 
Affairs  Center  of  USCs  School  of 
Public  Administration  • 


UMI 


THE  RETIREMfcJN  1    OF  CLEMENT 
J    HOLEWINSKI 

HON.  MARCV  K^APTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  one  of  the  finest  trade  unionists 
I  have  ever  known  retired  from  his 
last  major  post  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  Clement  J.  Holewinski  has 
given  all  of  his  adult  life  for  the  cause 
of  working  people,  and  his  community. 
With  his  r»'tirement  from  the  Toledo 
Area  UAW-CAP  Council,  after  serving 
15  years  as  its  only  president.  Clem 
completes  a  professional  career  in  the 
trade  union  movement  that  spanned 
nearly  50  years. 

Clem  Holewinski  has  been  a  UAW 
leader  not  only  at  the  local  level,  but 
at  the  national  level  as  well.  He  at- 
tended the  first  UAW  Convention  in 
Detroit  in  1935  and  has  not  missed  one 
since,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
he  was  serving  his  country  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Clem  is  the  only  rank  and  file 
member  ever  to  have  received  the 
UAWs  Social  Justice  Award. 

In  his  hometown,  Clem  Holewinski 
has  been  a  vital  force  in  shaping  not 
only  the  local  labor  movement,  but 
the  entire  community.  He  w'as  an  offi- 
cer of  UAW  Local  12  since  1941  and 
president  of  the  local  from  1950  to  1977. 
Clem  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
health  and  retiree  center  and  the  chil- 
dren's summer  camp— two  institutions 
that   have  served  our  community  so 
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well  over  the  years.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  active  in  local  veterans  and  civic 
organizations. 

Clem  Holewinski's  warmth,  compas- 
sion and  strength  have  been  a  source 
of  confidence  and  inspiration  to  all 
those  with  whom  he  has  worked.  All 
that  he  has  done  in  his  life  has  been 
for  the  purpo.se  of  helping  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  Ohio's 
Ninth  District.  I  congratulate  Clem 
Holewinski  on  his  retirement  from  the 
UAW-CAP  Council  and  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  the  future. # 


AWESOMK   i  >    A  i  R  OF  FCC 
INTIMIDATES  STATION  OWNERS 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYM.-\LLY 

l)h    CAIlhOHMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  asking  permission  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
to  Mark  Fowler.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 
The  letter  points  out  what  can  happen 
to  citizens  when  a  Government  agency 
becomes  so  all  powerful  within  its 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  that  the  mere 
threat  of  its  power  is  sufficient  to 
cause  some  citizens  to  deny  others 
first  amendment  rights  to  free  speech. 

The  FCC  holds  not  only  the  power 
to  issue  and  revoke  broadcast  licenses, 
but  also  the  power  to  review  those  li- 
censes almost  at  will.  Moreover,  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
amended— the  act  which  bestows 
power  on  the  FCC— so  broadly  defines 
FCC  authority  that  the  FCC  is  able  to 
initiate  an  investigation  of  a  television 
or  radio  station  for  almost  any  reason, 
and  it  is  able  to  require  the  station  to 
divulge  any  and  all  information  about 
itself  under  penalty  of  law.  Not  even 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  that 
kind  of  power.  I  hope  that  each  and 
every  Member  reads  this  letter,  be- 
cause each  and  every  Member  needs  to 
know  the  effect  of  too  much  power; 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  31.  1983. 
Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chamnan.    Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  Ma.v  of  thi.s  .vear 
KHOF  TV.  Channel  30  in  San  Brrnardmo 
wa.s  ordered  by  the  FCC  lo  KO  darlt.  The  .sta- 
tion i.s  owned  and  was  operated  by  Faith 
Center  Church,  who.se  pastor  i.s  the  Rever- 
end Gene  Scott  Channel  30  had  been  in  op- 
eration since  1956  in  Soulhern  California 
and  a  large  number  of  Soulhern  Califor- 
nian.s.  including  hundreds  of  cilizen.s  in  my 
ConKre.s.sional  District,  had  come  lo  rely  on 
the  religious  broadca.st.s  of  Channel  30  and 
the  Reverend  Scoll. 

Not  having  the  benefit  of  its  own  broad- 
ca.st  station.  Faitli  Center  and  Dr.  Scott 
began  to  purcha.se  air  time  on  other  stations 
.so  that  religious  communications  services  to 
our  area  would  not  be  lost  even  though 
Channel   30   had   gone   dark.   To   Reverend 
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Scott's  surpri.se.  some  stations  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  allow  Reverend  Scott 
to  purchase  air  time.  Their  reason''  They 
feared  that  if  the  FCC  learned  that  they 
had  sold  air  lime  to  Reverend  Scott  the 
FCC  would  find  reasons  to  conduct  investi- 
gations of  their  stations,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  such  investigation  they  might  lo.sc  their 
broadcast  licen.sel  It  is  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion indeed  that  can  cause  station  owners  to 
curtail  tlie  First  Amendment  rights  of 
others  in  order  to  avoid  reprisal.  It  is  per- 
haps inevitable  that  your  organization 
which  possesses  such  broad  investigative 
and  licensing  power  would  elicit  fear  from 
those  who  rely  on  you  for  their  survival.  It 
is  quite  another  matter  if  tho.se  fears  have  a 
foundation  in  fact. 

As  one  who  represents  a  number  of  people 
who  have  already  been  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  exerci.se  of  your  power,  I 
would  lilte  to  have  .some  written  assurance 
that  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  fears  of 
the  stations  that  have  refused  to  .sell  broad- 
cast lime  to  Reverend  Scott.  Ideally.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions in  California  have  experienced  or  are 
experiencing  FCC  license  reviews  for  what- 
ever reason  including  routine  renewal  re- 
views. This  information  should  be  relevant 
from  June  1983  to  the  present.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  the  status  of  each  of 
these  cases  is.  Finally.  I  would  like  lo  know 
what  prompted  each  of  the  California  li- 
cense reviews  begun  .since  June  1983. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  because  the  public 
interest,  convenience  and  necessity  of  my 
constituents  are  being  affected  by  the  fear 
which  now  exists  of  FCC  action. 
Sincerely. 

Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 

"■  ■  iber  of  Congress.0 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OK  \\  VfJ.MI.NU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently voted  to  establish  a  national 
holiday  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr. 

Establishing  a  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
honoring  Dr.  King,  although  a  lot  of 
people  felt  very  strongly  about  that. 
This  holiday  is  a  symbol  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  American  Revolution. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
says:  "We  hold  the.se  truths  to  be  .self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

At  the  time  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
these  words  to  justify  American  eman- 
cipation from  British  tyranny,  black 
Americans  could  legally  be  treated  as 
slaves. 

Not  long  after  the  first  American 
Revolution,  the  contradiction  between 
the  bold,  ringing  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion we  issued  to  the  world,  and  the 
laws  of  our  own  country,  became  too 
great.  We  fought  a  massive  Civil  War, 
which    nearly    destroyed    us.    Victory 
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came  to  the  Union,  which  stood  for 
the  principle  that  slavery  should  end 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Even  so.  for  nearly  100  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  the  United 
States  tolerated,  in  many  cases,  offi- 
cial racial  discrimination  against  mi- 
norities. 

In  the  past  20  years,  we  have  made 
new  progress  toward  realizing  the 
original  American  dream,  that  all  men 
are.  in  fact,  created  equal.  Part  of  this 
progress  was  due  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
King,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  be- 
liefs. I  personally  disagreed  with  Dr. 
King  on  many  issues,  but  I  believe  a 
prominent  newspaper  was  accurate  in 
saying: 

It  can  be  said  of  him  as  of  few  men  in  like 
positions,  that  he  did  not  fear  the  weather 
and  did  not  trim  his  sails,  but  instead  chal- 
lenged the  wind  itself  to  improve  its  direc- 
tion and  to  cause  it  to  blow  more  softly  and 
more  kindly  over  the  world  and  its  people. 

Old  customs  and  practices  die  hard, 
but  on  such  fundamental  issues  as  civil 
rights,  there  is  no  turning  back.  I 
share  Dr.  King's  dream  that  our  chil- 
dren should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
their  character,  not  on  the  color  of 
their  skin.  A  holiday  for  Dr.  King 
means  national  recognition  of  the 
simple  justice  of  the  principle  that  in 
America,  all  men  and  women  should 
be  equal  before  th(  Inw  • 


HELPING  JACKSON  MEMOKIAL 
HOSPIT.M 

HON.  WILLI.\M  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Miami  can  be  proud  of  the 
progress  that  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital has  made  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Public  Health 
Trust  of  Dade  County.  Sue  Rose  Sam- 
uels, has  worked  hard  on  behalf  of 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital.  I  thought 
that  my  colleagues  might  be  interested 
in  reading  this  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  on  October  30, 
1983: 
Keeping  the  County  Hospital  Healthy 

(By  Ellen  Livingston) 
Sue  Rose  Samuels  leans  forward  in  a  chair 
in  her  North  Miami  Beach  law  office  and  re- 
flects on  her  recent  election  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Health 
Trust  of  Dade  County. 

This  is  a  highly  sought-after  appoint- 
ment."  she  says  of  her  position  on  the  trust. 
which  sets  policy  for  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital.  'People  are  always  lobbying  for 
this  job.  God  knows  why!  People  don't  real- 
ize how  much  work  it  is. 

Samuels,  a  54-year-old  lawyer  who  works 
out  of  a  private  office  on  North  Miami 
Beach  Boulevard,  has  spend  eight  years  on 
the  board.  The  job  doesn't  pay.  and  she  esti- 
mates she   devotes   three   working   days   a 
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month  to  Jackson,  the  fifth  busiest  hospital 
in  the  county. 

Samuels  is  proud  of  the  progress  the 
1.250-bed  Jackson  has  made  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  1973.  when  it  was  operated  directly 
by  the  county,  the  hospital  came  close  lo 
losing  its  accreditation.  It  was  then  that  the 
Metro  Commission  announced  plans  lo  set 
up  the  Public  Health  Trust,  and  staff  it 
with  experienced  administrators  and  busi- 
ness people. 

The  trust  has  trimmed  operating  costs 
and  juggled  finances. 

•  We've  got  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
county  budget  than  we  used  to.  and  serve 
more  people. "  says  Samuels.  •If  any  institu- 
tion in  the  county  government  can  do  that, 
they've  done  a  good  job. 

■I  think  there's  still  room  to  cut."  she 
says,  but  I  don't  want  to  cut  so  that  were 
not  on  the  edge  of  medical  science.  That 
scares  me." 

Samuels  says  that  her  top  priority  as 
chairman  will  be  lo  uphold  the  trust's  goal 
of  one  standard  of  care  for  everyone  who 
enters  the  hospital."  whether  they  foot 
their  own  bills  or  not.  Poor  people  deserve 
the  best  medical  treatment  this  country  can 
provide." 

She  will  also,  she  says,  try  lo  alleviate 
chronic  overcrowding  in  the  maternity 
ward,  and  decentralize  "  health  care  by  ne- 
gotiating contracts  between  Jackson  and 
community  programs. 

Samuels  first  got  involved  with  the  Irusl 
in  1973.  when  it  was  still  in  the  planning 
stages.  At  the  lime,  she  was  just  out  of  the 
University  of  Miami  Law  School  and  work- 
ing for  Legal  Services  of  Greater  Miami.  At 
the  prodding  of  Al  Feinberg.  a  prominent 
Legal  Services  allorncy.  she  got  involved. 

■Al  used  to  say  to  me.  I'm  worried  about 
what's  going  to  happen  to  Jackson.  "'  Sam- 
uels recalls.  ■  It's  the  only  ho.spital  the  poor 
can  go  to.  What  happens  if  this  board 
they're  talking  about  makes  it  a  big  fancy 
hospital?  The  poor  will  slowly  be  closed 
out.' 

•I  said.  Al.  what's  this  got  lo  do  with 
me?"  "  Samuels  said.  'He  said.  Sue.  you're 
the  same  kind  of  person  as  the  people  on 
the  board.  They'll  listen  to  you.'  " 

Samuels  attended  early  meetings  of  the 
interim  planning  board  that  had  been  desig- 
nated lo  create  the  trust,  suggesting  that 
the  poor  be  represented  on  the  board. 

Several  years  later,  when  a  board  position 
opened  up.  Samuels  lobbied  for  the  job.  By 
then  she  had  served  on  two  Health  Systems 
Agency  ta.sk  forces,  and  learned  the  ropes  of 
health  admini.stralion.  She  wanted  the  job. 
she  says,  because  ■Al's  prodding  had  stayed 
with  me.  I  had  an  ear  lo  the  very  communi- 
ty that  was  nol  represented  on  the  trust." 

She  has  played  an  active  role  on  the  board 
ever  .since.  'She  has  done  a  highly  effective 
job."  says  Miami  Dolphins  owner  Joe 
Robbie,  newly  appointed  board  treasurer. 
■"She's  served  as  chairman  of  important 
committees  and  participated  at  policy  levels 
in  hospital  planning.  I  think  shell  have  a 
successful  and  constructive  term." 

Outgoing  chairman  Cyrus  M.  Jolivette 
concurs.  Sue  is  a  team  person,  a  very 
caring,  very  strong  person."  he  says. 

Samuels  prides  herself  on  doing  her 
homework  "  in  every  task  she  undertakes. 
Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many:  mar- 
ried since  age  18.  Samuels  had  three  school- 
age  children  when  she  started  college. 

I  had  the  feeling  my  kids  were  going  to 
be  a  lot  smarter  than  I  was  in  a  few  years." 
she  laughs. 

She  graduated  at  39.  entered  law  school  at 
40.  got  her  law  degree  at  43.  She  spent  two 


years  al  Legal  Services  and  a  year  at  a  pri- 
vate firm  before  setting  up  her  own  divorce 
practice. 

People  think  it's  depressing.  "  she  says  of 
her  work.  "It's  nol.  If  you  can  help  people 
put  their  lives  in  order,  youve  done  some- 
thing constructive." 

Her  work  al  Jackson  is  much  the  same, 
she  says.  People  here  deserve  to  have  a 
leading  hospital,  and  were  pretty  damn 
good."  she  says.  "It  isn't  the  fanciest,  but  I 
have  a  great  sense  of  security  that  it's  the 
best. '"  • 


CLOSE  THE  EDUCATION  GAP 

HON.  P.\LL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports of  national  commissions  and  task 
forces  have  pointed  out  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  schools,  and  have  called 
for  a  new  emphasis  on  educational 
quality. 

I  believe  this  movement,  now  under- 
way, is  going  to  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  how  well  our  students 
achieve.  I  am  certain,  though,  that 
educators  and  education  policymakers 
must  continue  to  consider  mo.st  care- 
fully the  education  provided  to  those 
students  who  are  disadvantaged. 

This  article  by  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Hackley. 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas at  Pine  Bluff— which  appears  in 
the  Pine  Bluff  newspaper— makes  the 
case  clearly  for  special  attention  for 
students  whose  educational  problems 
stem  from  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural deprivation. 
The  article  follows: 

Close  the  Education  Gap 
(By  Lloyd  V.  Hackley) 
Among  the  evidence  cited  in  the  increas- 
ing attacks  upon  America's  school  systems  is 
the  performance  of  the  disadvantaged  on 
high  .school  competency  tests  and  other 
standardized."  universal  measures  of  edu- 
cational accomplishment  such  as  the  SAT 
and  the  ACT.  Many  have  attacked  standard- 
ized tests  as  culturally  biased  in  favor  of 
middle  class  Americans  and  against  those  in 
lower  socio-economic  groups.  Such  castiga- 
tion  nearly  always  includes  the  term  "dis- 
crimination.'"  Certain  criticism  and  attitudes 
may  be  serious  obstacles  lo  the  progress  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  education. 

It  must  be  understood  that  much  of  what 
can  be  measured  as  education  can  be 
aquired  in  a  non-school  setting.  Those  con- 
sidered to  be  socially,  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  do  not  experience  many 
of  those  activities  which  normally  add  up  to 
attributes  that  are  measurable  as  education. 
This  constitutes  the  important  definition  of 
cultural  deprivation  insofar  as  progress  is 
concerned.  For  those  who  occupy  the  lower 
socio-economic  subcultures,  the  educational 
system  constitutes  nearly  the  total  source  of 
knowledge  and  skills  that  society  in  general 
has  deemed  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  consid- 
ered educated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  unified  school  systems 
of  today  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  tre- 
mendously large  numbers  of  the  economi- 
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tall.v  diprued  students.  Be  this  as  it  may.  in 
order  to  make  lonK  term,  effective  changes 
in  any  situation,  the  factors  leading  to  the 
situation  must  be  correctly  a-sse.ssed.  With 
specific  regard  to  academic  testing.  I  will 
accept  that  standardized  tests  may  yield  a 
score  that  is  not  indicative  of  education  at- 
tained or  attainable.  However,  disregarding 
such  scores  may  do  as  much  harm  to  the 
disadvantaged  as  an  over-reliance  on  such 
scores,  maybe  more. 

A  high  score  generally  will  indicate  that 
certain  educational  skills  and  knowledge 
have  been  acquired,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
indicate  what  one  has  learned.  If.  as  has 
been  argued  convincingly,  the  ACT  and  SAT 
measure  learned  skills  and  not  aptitude,  a 
high  score  on  such  tests  shows  years  of 
training,  motivation  and  confidence  iis  re- 
quired to  do  well  in  college.  A  high  .score 
also  indicates  that  high  scoring  youngsters 
have  acquired  another  teachable  skill:  test- 
taking. 

A  low  score,  on  the  other  hand,  may  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  test -taking  ability,  or  a  lack  of 
educational  achievement.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant that  the  difference  be  clearly  delin- 
eated. While  a  .score-low  or  high-may  not 
indicate  motivation  or  aptitude,  a  low  .score 
could  very  well  indicate  that  a  student  has 
had  his  education  curtailed  at  a  very  low- 
level.  Students  who  graduate  from  high 
school  without  having  learned  to  read,  write 
or  do  mathematics  are  indicative.  A  college 
admitting  such  students  needs  very  much  to 
know  what  is  required  to  remedy  academic 
deficiencies;  students,  teachers  and  parents 
need  to  know  the  amount  of  work  and  time 
that  may  be  required  to  make  up  for  years 
of  educational  deprivation.  Failure  to  con- 
sider these  facts  cheats  both  the  student 
and  the  .society.  Misled  students  too  often 
fail  ultimately,  develop  shattered  .self-con- 
cepts, and  are  lost  to  both  the  lower  eche- 
lons and  to  the  larger  .society. 

We  must  accept  that  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation, in  large  measure,  should  be  directed 
toward  preparing  students  to  be  functional 
in  the  .society  in  which  they  are  citizens. 
Using  mainstream  knowledge  and  skills  as 
the  ■standards"  by  which  educational 
progress  is  measured,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
students  will  come  to  our  .schools  with 
knowledge  and  skills  which  exceed  the 
standards.  Others  will  arrive  without  having 
acquired  such  measurable  knowledge  and 
skills.  The  educational  process  is  expected 
to  clo.se  the  gap  which  students  as  individ- 
uals and  as  members  of  deprucd  subcul- 
tures bring  to  the  schools.  Without  testing, 
an  important  element  of  accountability  is 
removed. 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  a  low  .score  on 
the  ACT  or  SAT  does  not  reflect  cultural 
deprivation,  but  rather  educational  depriva- 
tion. Cultural  deprivation  is  a  valid  criticism 
only  when  students  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  very  institutions  that  have  been  es- 
tablished to  remove  educational  obstacles 
derived  from  culture.  The  .scores  on  tests 
ought  not  be  a  function  exclusively  of  how 
well  students  have  benefited  from  their 
non-school  environment,  but  of  how  effec- 
tively the  .schools  have  closed  the  gap  be- 
tween entering  abilities  of  students  from 
lower  .socio-economic  levels  and  the  academ- 
ic standards  .set  by  the  .schools.  All  testing 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade- 
quizzes,  mid-terms,  finals,  competency  tests 
after  elementary  .school,  junior  high  school, 
and  the  eleventh  grade  are  preliminary  to 
and  preparation  for  such  general  achieve- 
ment tests  as  the  ACT  and  SAT.  A  lack  of 
specific  educational  standards,  a  dearth  of 
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ability  hurt  the  disadvantaged  much  more 
than  they  affect  the  advantaged.  The  di.sad- 
vantaged  are  more  likely  to  be  deprived  of  a 
meaningful  education  wherever  standards 
of  achievement  are  amorphous,  wherever 
evaluation  of  educational  attainment  is 
missing  and  wherever  social  promotion  is 
prevalent. 

Enriched  classroom  experiences  are  es.sen 
tial  in  overcoming  educational  problems 
that  stem  from  economic,  social  and  cultur- 
al deprivation.  Evidence  is  clear  that  stu- 
dents who  are  expo.sed  to  quality  education 
and  w  ho  really  put  in  a  meaningful  effort  in 
their  studies,  not  only  score  higher  on 
■standardized"  tests,  but  al.so  increase  their 
likelihood  for  graduating  from  college. 

It  seems  clear  from  an  analysis  of  current 
education  that  political  and  educational 
leaders  from  across  the  entire  social-eco- 
nomic spectrum  have  not  developed  the 
proper  educational  approach  that  would 
reduce  the  gap  between  ad\anlaged  and  dis- 
advantaged students.  This  fact  holds  true 
from  kindergarten  through  college.  II  is 
critical,  therefore,  after  some  two  dt-cades  of 
ostensibly  unified  .school  systems,  that  we 
come  to  grips  with  facts,  develop  clear  plans 
from  tho.se  facts,  and  implement  sound  edu- 
cational plans  soon.  Failure  to  do  all  this 
will  mean,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  will  continue  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  meaning  full  education,  and  it 
will  be  nece.ssary  to  continue  to  request  spe- 
cial consideration  in  application  of  univeral 
measurements  of  educational  achievement 
and  academic  standards.* 
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For  -someone  such  as  Mr.  Sayenga.  hu- 
manitariatiism  is  a  lifelong  proposi- 
tion. I  commend  him.  and  the 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Association,  for 
their  good  works  and  inspirational  ex- 
amples.* 


November  2,  1983 


GEORGE  SAYENGA:  AN 
OCTOGENERIAN  HUMANITARIAN 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  My- 
asthenia Gravis  Association  of  West- 
ern Penrisylvania  will  be  honoring 
George  Sayenga  on  the  occasion  of  his 
84th  birthday  on  November  17. 

Mr.  Sayenga.  an  octogenerian  hu- 
manitarian, served  as  chairman  for  10 
years  of  the  association,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  fighting  myasthenia  gravis,  a 
crippling  neuromuscular  disease  of 
weakness. 

Since  1955,  when  his  daughter  Carol 
was  stricken  with  the  di.sease,  Mr. 
Sayenga  has  .served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  association.  He  now 
serves  as  chairman  emeritus.  A  World 
War  I  veteran,  he  is  a  retired  vice 
president  of  the  Union  National  Bank. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Sayenga  to  good 
works  has  continued  in  his  years  of  re- 
tirement. For  the  past  7  years,  he  has 
served  as  a  volunteer  driver  2  days  a 
week  for  the  Brookine  Meals  on 
Wheels  program  for  the  elderly. 
During  the  past  4  years,  he  has  assist- 
ed di.sabled  veterans  and  their  families 
at  the  Oakland  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  his  deeds,  Mr. 
Sayenga  shows  us  that  one  need  not 
retire  a  concern  for  the  community 
upon    leaving    full    time   employment. 


THE  ADMINISIRATION  AND 
COMPETITIVE  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

HON.  KL)\\.\RD  J.  M.\KKi:Y 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  that  I  rise  in  support  of  an  action 
taken  by  President  Reagan's  adminis- 
tration. But  increasingly  over  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  seen  one  telecom- 
munications issue  that  crosses  party 
lines.  That  is  the  issue  of  the  future  of 
competition  in  the  long  distance  serv- 
ice business. 

The  August  decision  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
sharply  increase  the  tariff  paid  by 
competitive  carriers  to  access  the  local 
network— known  as  ENFIA— will  dev- 
astate this  nascent  industry.  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  has 
recognized  this  and  has  embodied  a 
■freeze '■  on  the  ENFIA  tariff  in  the 
bill  it  reported  last  week,  H.R.  4102. 

This  freeze,  which  was  attached  to 
the  legislation  in  subcoinmittee  by 
Congressman  Bryant  and  myself,  was 
sustained  in  a  vote  in  full  committee 
as  well.  There,  on  a  motion  to  strike. 
26  of  the  committees  42  members 
agreed  that  the  freeze  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  future  of  competition 
in  the  long  distance  business. 

Now,  the  administration  has  taken  a 
similar  position.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Mark  Fowler  of  the  FCC,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
stated  his  support  for  the  pending  pe- 
titions at  the  Commission  to  reconsid- 
er the  ENFIA  increa.se.  Furthermore, 
the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  (NTIA), 
the  administrations  telecommunica- 
tions policy  voice,  has  filed  comments 
on  behalf  of  the  reconsideration  peti- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  are 
harbingers  of  what  the  administra- 
tions policy  will  be  throughout  the 
debate  over  telecommunications  legis- 
lation. At  the  very  least.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  their  support  for  an  ENFIA 
rollback,  and  therefore  include  a  copy 
of  Secretary  Baldrige's  letter  for  the 
Record: 

Department  of  Commerce. 
Washingtor:.  DC.  October  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowler, 

Chairman.    Federal   Communications  Com- 
mission. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  Federal  policy  has  .sought  to 
foster  more  effective  competition  in  the 
long-distance  communications  field  for  more 


than  a  decade.  The  Commission's  Access 
Charges  decision  is  consistent  with  this 
policy.  The  decision  makes  possible  more 
cost -based  pricing.  Such  pricing  is  necessary 
to  sustained  and  effective  competition. 

The  parts  of  the  decision  increasing  the 
access  charges  a.s.se.ssed  AT&T's  longdis- 
tance  service  competitors,  however,  are  a 
matter  of  .serious  concern.  The  decision 
would  sub.stanlially  increase  competitors^ 
costs.  It  would  do  this  before  they  are  af- 
forded the  benefits  of  equal  interconnection 
required  under  the  AT&T  antitrust  settle- 
ment. 

AT&T's  long-distance  service  competitors 
have  petitioned  the  Commission  urging  a  re- 
duction in  their  charges  until  fully  equal 
interconnection  is  achieved.  We  have  care- 
fully reviewed  these  petitions  and  believe 
that  they  advance  a  sound  case  for  further 
revising  the  Commissions  decision. 

The  Depart ments  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration  is 
filing  detailed  and  extensive  comments  in 
support  of  the  petitions  filed  by  the  com- 
petitive carriers.  I  want  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  assuring  that  the  transition  to  cost- 
based  pricing  and  more  effective  competi- 
tion is  as  smooth  as  po.ssible.  I  urge  the 
Commission  to  give  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Sec  re  I  a  ry  of  Commerce.m 


GRENADA:  BLACK  CONSCIENCE 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

UK  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noveinbcr  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
column  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  should  put  the  Grenada  dilemma 
confronting  many  of  this  House  sharp- 
ly into  prospective.  Abhoring  interna- 
tio.ial  aggression  as  we  all  do.  con- 
sciences are  troubled  by  questions  of 
whether  the  President's  actions  were 
right  and  nece.s.sary.  In  his  article, 
Carl  Rowan  accurately  and  succinctly 
explained  why  our  Nation  had  no 
choice  but  to  intervene  in  the  Commu- 
nist chaos  of  that  Caribbean  Island. 

Mr.  Rowan  lays  out  the  .sequence  of 
events,  and  concludes  with  this 
remark:  -Given  the  context  of  the 
crisis  in  the  eastern  Caribbean,  the 
United  States  could  not  honorably 
refuse  to  respond.  " 

I    urge   my   colleagues   to   read   Mr. 

Rowan's  persuasive  column  and  I  ask 

that  the  text  of  Mr.  Rowan's  article  be 

included  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 

Grenada:  Black  Con.science 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
The  invasion  of  Grenada  produced  a  lot  of 
agony  of  conscience  for  liberals  and  Demo- 
crats, and  especially  black  Americans.  The 
natural  thing  would  have  been  for  them  to 
embrace  Walter  Mondales  statement  that 
the  invasion  -undermines  our  ability  to  ef- 
fectively criticize  what  the  Soviets  have 
done  in  their  brutal  intervention  in  Afghan- 
istan, in  Poland  and  elsewhere." 

But  many  Democrats  and  liberals  rejected 
the  Mondale  line.  Black  Americans,  viewing 
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the  invasion  as  a  big  white  "  country  cru.sh- 
ing  a  tiny  black  one.  might  normally  join 
the  Rev,  Je.sse  Jack-son  in  crying  that  all 
Americans  -should  feel  a  sen.se  of  outrage 
and  disgrace,"  But  there  was  no  outpouring 
of  black  denunciation— just  a  lot  of  black 
ambivalence,  I  heard  some  blacks  express 
disgust  over  two  leaders  of  small  Caribbean 
countries  sitting  in  -photo  opportunities' 
where  Reagan  po.sed  as  their  savior,  even  at 
the  time  Reagan  was  firing  three  members 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  heard 
allegations,  made  without  evidence,  that 
these  Caribbean  leaders  never  really  wanted 
a  U,S,  invasion,  but  were  -bought'  into  col- 
laboration by  Reagan  s  promises  of  U,S.  aid. 
But  in  deciding  whether  to  support  or  con- 
demn the  invasion.  I  think  a  lot  of  liberals 
and  blacks  did  what  I  did:  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  these  Caribbean  leaders. 
Here  is  the  chronology  of  events  that  I  face 
as  I  sit  in  their  shoes: 

I  see  democratic  government  wiped  out  as 
Maurice  Bishop  takes  over  along  with  other 
leftists  who  call  themselves  the  -revolution- 
ary council.  " 

In  1979  I  see  the  beginning  of  a  massive 
Cuban  buildup  on  Grenada,  including  arms 
that  could  be  given  to  dissidents  in  my  coun- 
try. I  expressed  my  concern  to  Bishop,  who 
says  he  is  "in  control  of  ihings^  and  will 
consider  reverting  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

My  representatives  in  Grenada  report  to 
me  that  Bishop  seems  to  be  falling  out  of 
favor  with  his  deputy  prime  minister,  with 
Gen.  Hudson  Austin  and  other  Marxi-st  ac- 
tivists who  are  having  more  and  more  clan- 
destine meetings  with  the  Cubans  and  the 
incredibly  large  number  of  Russians  on  the 
island.  My  unease  deepens  .  ,  ,  and  climbs 
clo.se  to  panic  when  on  Oct.  12  Bishop  is  put 
under  hou.se  arrest  and  supplanted  by 
Austin,  head  of  the  Revolutionary  Military 
Council, 

When  Bishop  is  executed  on  Oct,  19,  I  am 
telephoned  by  other  Caribbean  leaders 
about  raising  a  multinational  force  to  deal 
with  what  we  all  perceive  to  be  a  mush- 
rooming menace  within  our  midst. 

We  meet  and  face  the  reality  that  no  com- 
bination of  military  and  police  forces  in  our 
Caribbean  countries  can  hope  to  strike  at 
Grenada  and  smash  the  communist  forces 
we  believe  to  be  on  the  island.  We  know 
that  only  the  United  Slates  has  .sufficient 
power  to  deal  with  this  threat.  But  I  ask 
mvself  whether  1.  a  black  leader  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, can  ask  for  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion without  being  branded  a  ■traitor"  for 

life. 

Then  my  colleagues  and  I  gel  a  secret 
message  requesting  military  help  from  Gre- 
nada's governor  general,  who  is  being  held 
under  house  arrest,  I  conclude  that  I  mu.st 
join  in  a  call  for  U.S,  military  intervention. 

Given  the  context  of  crisis  in  the  East 
Caribbean,  the  United  Stales  could  not  hon- 
orably refuse  to  respond,  A  remarkable 
number  of  liberals  and  blacks  understand 
this,* 


JAPANESE  AUTO  IMPORT  QUOTA 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  VANS, 
FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE  VEHICLES, 
AND  CARS  SHIPPED  TO 
PUERTO  RICO 

HON.  LLWOOD  HlLLlb 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  announced  in  Tokyo  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  agreed  to 
extend,  for  another  year,  its  automo- 
bile export  quota  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  new  quota  will  be  raised 
from  1.68  million  vehicles  a  year  to 
1.85  million— about  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. The  chainnan  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Lee  lacocca.  points  out.  howev- 
er, that  the  actual  number  of  imports 
will  likely  be  much  higher  than  the 
agreed-upon  quota.  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
lacocca's  reinarks  into  the  Record 
today  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  read 
them  carefully. 

Statement  by  L,  A,  Iacocca,  Chairman  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  on  the  United  States- 
Japanese  Negotiations  on  the  Auto  Ex- 
ports 

This  so-called  transitional  agreement  ' 
for  one  year  of  voluntary  restraints  is  in- 
credible to  me.  There  are  four  problems 
with  it. 

It  substantially  increases  the  number  of 
Japanese  cars  that  will  come  into  the  coun- 
try next  year.  It  guarantees  the  Japanese  25 
percent  of  our  car  market  with  a  serious 
permanent  loss  of  U,S,  jobs. 

The  "transitional  agreement  ■  is  for  one 
year  only  and  how  anyone  thinks  the  auto 
trade  problems  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Stales  can  be  fixed  in  one  year  is 
beyond  me. 

There  were  three  loopholes  in  the  original 
agreement  which  brought  the  real  number 
of  Japanese  imports  to  1.83  million  rather 
than  the  announced  1.68  million.  These 
loopholes  (vans,  four-wheel-drive  vehicles, 
and  cars  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico)  are  not 
corrected  by  the  transitional  agreement." 
In  fact,  they  are  made  bigger.  The  new  total 
number  is  2,018  million,  not  the  announced 
1.85  million. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  the  ■tran- 
sitional agreement"  does  not  address  the 
fundamental  issues— the  seriously  underval- 
ued yen  and  the  22'-  percent  commodity  tax 
rebate  on  cars  shipped  to  the  United  Slates. 
These  two  problems  result  in  a  S2.000  cost 
advantage  per  car  for  the  Japanese  produc- 
ers. The  increase— the  real  increase— from 
1.83  million  to  2,018  million  accommodates 
the  Japanese  strategy.  We  are  waiting  to  see 
if  the  additional  vehicles  are  given  to  GM  to 
support  its  new  Japanese  import  strategy. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  -transitional  agree- 
menl '■  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  U.S,  aulo  pro- 
ducers, suppliers,  dealers,  their  employees 
and  laid  off  workers  who  are  being  hurt  by 
the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Japa- 
nese aulo  industry  and  whose  problems 
were  not  corrected  by  the.se  negotiations. 

The  fate  of  Chryslers  small  car  produc- 
tion plans  and  the  investment  of  more  than 
S600  million  remain  very  much  in  doubt  and 
depend  on  actions  the  Administration  takes 
to  resolve  these  problems,* 
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HKSOirTION  THAT  THE  VETER- 
ANS ADMINIS  I  It'  \  !  !<  )M  DEVEL- 
(  )P  A  (■<  )Mi'f;i-  il!  \.-!'.  I  UNI- 
Vlh  I )  !'(  >i.I(  "i'  i  I  il-.'  :  Mi  STUDY 
AM)  Via-  A  I  MI  \  :  <  )F  POST 
1  K A  L'  MA  I  1  i  >  i  i •;  I-  .--S  DISOR- 
DER 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  that  I 
believe  will  be  of  help  to  the  literally 
thousands  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  suffer  from  a  debilitating  disorder 
known  as  post  traumatic  stress  disor- 
der (PTSD). 

PTSD  is  a  very  serious  disorder  that 
affects  victims  of  traumatic  or  life- 
threatening  situations.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  1  million  service  men 
and  women  who  faced  active  combat 
or  other  life-threatening  situations 
during  the  Vietnam  era  suffer  from 
some  form  of  PTSD. 

The  typical  PTSD  sufferer  is  mis- 
trustful, cynical,  and  restless,  and  has 
difficulty  sleeping  and  controlling  his 
or  her  temper  and  emotions.  Most  vet- 
erans suffering  from  PTSD  are  ob- 
sessed with  their  Vietnam  experiences, 
and  question  why  they  survived  when 
others  did  not.  Without  help,  what 
began  as  a  traumatic  episode  can 
become  a  chronic  and  almost  un- 
changeable personality  trait,  affecting 
the  life  not  only  of  the  sufferer  but  of 
his  family,  colleagues,  and  friends  and 
often  leads  sadly  to  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  divorce,  criminal  behavior,  in- 
ability to  keep  a  job,  and  family  abu.se. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  problem 
of  PTSD  as  it  affects  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, when  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
ran  a  series  of  six  special  interest  arti- 
cles about  the  problem. 

I  learned  that  presently,  the  vast 
majority  of  veterans  who  have  been  di- 
agncsed  as  suffering  from  PTSD  seek 
help  at  outpatient  "vet  centers"— 
which  are  storefront  clinics  run  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. These  "vet  centers"  are  large- 
ly staffed  with  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
provide  emotional  support  and  psycho- 
logical counseling  to  the  veteran  by 
means  of  "rap  groups"  at  which  the 
PTSD  sufferer  is  encouraged  to  talk 
out  his  feelings  with  other  veterans 
who  also  are  manifesting  PTSD  symp- 
toms. Considering  the  fact  that  the 
centers  are  often  overcrowded  and  un- 
derstaffed because  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  as  compared  to  available 
funding,  the  centers  do  an  admirable 
job  and  have  had  much  succe.ss  in 
helping  these  veterans  in  overcoming 
their  PTSD. 

For  the  more  seriously  ill  veteran, 
however,  obtaining  special  treatment 
for  PTSD  may  be  more  of  a  problem. 
Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  re- 
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laiuiej'  iiewii'  diaKHOsea  condition. 
many  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals have  attempted  to  create  special 
wards  and  special  programs  for  the 
PTSD  sufferer  who  needs  inpatient 
care.  However,  at  present,  only  about 
10  VA  hospitals  actually  have  such 
wards  and/or  programs  for  PTSD 
treatment  and  care. 

When  the  VA  hospital  in  Brecks- 
ville,  Ohio,  which  is  in  my  district  de- 
cided to  set  up  its  own  PTSD  treat- 
ment program,  it  found  difficulty  in 
obtaining  needed  information  and 
policy  direction  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  how  be.st  to  do  so. 
While  PTSD  is  a  relatively  new  disor- 
der, and  its  causes,  effects,  and  treat- 
ment are  still  not  fully  understood  in 
spite  of  the  vast  numbers  afflicted,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  not  developed  either 
a  comprehensive,  unified  policy  estab- 
lishing a  continuum  of  treatment  op- 
tions for  PTSD,  nor  has  it  established 
any  central  office  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  its  own  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  that  wish  to  set  up  special 
PTSD  treatment  wards  or  programs 
on  how  they  might  do  so  in  order  to 
best  .serve  the  needs  of  the  veterans 
they  hope  to  help  overcome  the  disor- 
der. 

I  believe  that  it  would  greatly  aid 
those  hospitals  and  outpatient  groups 
that  want  to  create  these  special  treat- 
ment programs,  if  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration itself  provided  a  policy 
statement  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
options  for  PTSD.  as  well  as  a  central 
office  who.se  purpose  is  to  provide 
advice  and  assistance  to  those  at- 
tempting to  .set  up  PTSD  wards  and 
treatment  programs. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  states  that  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  de- 
velop such  a  statement  of  policy  and 
central  office  to  assist  and  advise  VA 
hospital  and  outpatient  facility  per- 
sonnel in  setting  up  these  programs. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Applegate.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  and  Mr.  McEwen— all  Ohio 
delegation  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Slattery.  also  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  members,  are  joining 
me  today  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  assistance  to 
those  who  want  to  help  the  PTSD  suf- 
ferer—thus, helping  the  PTSD  suffer- 
er himself.* 
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TEXAS  TO  COM  Mi  \UMTATK 
HISTORICAL  CIM!    I  i  i   ' 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXA^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  are  blessed  to  have  a  diverse 
and  rich  cultural  heritage.  Perhaps, 
the  strength  of  our  Nation  lies  in  that 
diversity.  We.  today,  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  our  predecessors.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
one  sense  a  responsibility,  but  in  a 
greater  sense  an  honor  to  commemo- 
rate the  courageous  contributions  of 
our  Nation's  early  settlers. 

The  Texas  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Harris  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety have  approved  a  historical  marker 
for  the  Theis(s)  cemetery  in  Klein. 
Tex.  The  dedication  and  unveiling  of 
this  marker  is  to  lake  place  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1983. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
first  German  settlers  in  northwest 
Harris  County,  Johann  Heinrich  and 
Katherina  Benner  Theis.  A  brief  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  Theis  family  follows: 
Theis  'Theiss'  Family 

Anions  tlK'  first  German  settlers  in  north- 
west Harri.s  County  was  Joliann  Hcinricli 
Theis  (b. 18001.  who  arrived  in  1846  with  hi.s 
wife.  Katherina  (Benner)  tb.l804)  and  their 
four  children.  The  followint!  year.  Johann 
acquired  200  acre.s  of  land  in  the  Ro.sehlll 
community,  where  the  Thei.s  family  joined 
other  German  settlers  in  organizins  the 
Salem  Lutheran  Church.  In  1854.  Johann 
and  Katherina's  oldest  son.  Jacob,  pur- 
chased 557  acre.s  in  a  nearby  area.  Then 
they  settled  amons  other  German  immi- 
grants in  what  later  was  known  a-s  the  Klein 
community. 

In  the  1890's  some  confusion  developed  in 
mail  delivery  to  the  Theis  families  in  the 
Rosehill  and  Klein  communities.  As  a 
result.  Theis  family  members  in  Rosehill 
came  to  spell  their  name  with  a  single  "s". 
and  tho.se  at  Klein  with  a  double  "s". 

Buried  in  this  cemetery  at  the  edge  of 
Jacob  Theis'  original  acreage  are  Johann 
Heinrich  and  Katherina  Theis  and  their 
son.  Christian.  Although  the  graveyard  is 
small  and  the  tombstones  are  massing,  the 
site  IS  a  memorial  to  these  early  German  im- 
migrants. In  the  family  tradition  of  commu- 
nity involvement  and  leadership,  several  de- 
scendants have  served  as  trustees  of  the 
Klein  Independem  ,'^riu.ii)  District. • 


TELLICO  DREAM  TAKES  SHAPE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tellico 
Lake  was  once  a  dream  to  the  people 
of  east  Tennessee.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Tellico  Dam  that  dream 
has  begun  to  shape,  and  now  it  ap- 
pears close  to  reality. 


\ni,mber  J.  1983 

iMc   dam  was  originally   funded  in 
1966  by   the   Congress.   A   number  of 
setbacks  delayed  completion  until  1979 
when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
closed  the  gates  and  Tellico  Lake  wa^ 
born     Today,    the    optimism    of    the 
people  of  the  Tellico  region  is  growing^ 
Over   a   year   ago   the   TVA   turned 
over  the  land  acquired  for  the  project 
to  a  local  agency  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  counties  bor- 
dering the  lake.  This  agency,  the  Tel- 
lico   Reservoir    Development    Agency 
(TRDA),  has  been  able  to  recruit  in- 
dustries   to    the    region,    and    in    the 
offing  are  plans  to  develop  a  city  on 
the  lakeshore. 

The  developments  have  brought 
about  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  prospects  of  the  region.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
slated: 

Tellico  Lake  transformed  the  landscape. 
and  a  citizens  force  is  altering  it  even  more. 
The  result:  New  jobs.  The  promise.  Still 
more. 

The  first  company  to  set  up  a  plant 
in  the  area  is  Sea  Ray  Boats.  Inc.  The 
company  will  begin  producing  two 
types  of  boats  in  the  near  future.  A 
72  000-foot  plant  is  near  completion 
and  25  company  employees  are  nowMn 
training.  Plans  are  underway  for  300 
workers  to  turn  out  80  boats  a  week 
within  the  next  3  years. 

TRDA  officials  continue  their  re- 
cruiting efforts  meeting  with  industri- 
al prospects  across  the  country  and  in 
Canada.  The  signs  are  encouraging  to 
the  people  of  Monroe.  Loudon,  and 
Blount  Counties.  Farmers  in  the  area 
will  be  receiving  fertilizer  and  other 
minerals  through  a  lake  terminal  to  be 
finished  in  the  next  2  months.  The 
cargo  will  be  distributed  to  the  farm- 
er's cooperatives  in  the  Tellico  region. 
As  industry  expands  barges  will  begin 
hauling  products  down  the  river. 

The  latest  development  in  the  region 
is  a  proposed  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  A  preliminary  agreement  has 
been  made  for  preparation  of  a  site 
with  approximately  4,000  homes.  The 
lakefront  community  would  house 
commuters  to  Knoxville,  MaryviUe, 
and  Lenoir  City,  as  well  as  Provide 
homes  for  tho.se  involved  with  the  Tel- 
lico Lake  industries. 

The  hopes  of  those  in  the  Tellico 
Lake  area  were  expressed  in  a  recent 
editorial  by  the  Daily  Post-Athenian 
which  stated: 

The  folks  in  Monroe  pushing  for  a  new 
city  new  industries  and  a  whole  new  era 
have  been  traveling  time  after  time  to  the 
edge  of  success  only  to  be  stymied  again. 

This  time  its  different  and  1984  can  be 
ihe  year  their  dream  starts  fulfilling.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADM.  HYMAN  G.  RK'KtiVKH 


HON,  STAN  P.ARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
dav  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  father 
of"  the  nuclear  Navy,  was  presented 
with  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
honor  his  60  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  United 
Slates  and  our  naval  forces  through- 
out his  vears  of  command.  As  a  pio- 
neer in  the  role  of  developing  nuclear 
reactor  technology  and  safeguards  for 
Ihe  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Admiral 
Rickover  demonstrated  his  foresight 
and  determination  in  insuring  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  nuclear  Navy. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  Navy. 
Admiral  Rickover  also  led  the  scientif- 
ic technical,  and  industrial  team 
which  developed  and  constructed  the 
Shippingport  Pressurized  Water  Reac- 
tor at  Shippingport.  Pa.:  and  the  first 
nuclear  powered  electric  utility  central 
station  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  Admiral  is  a  resident  of  norin- 
ern  Virginia  and  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  mv  colleagues  to  wish  him  well  in 
Ihe  future  and  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  past  achievements.* 


HONORING  THE  CHICANA  SERV- 
ICE ACTION  CENTER.  INC.. 
WOMAN  OF  THE  DECADE  DO- 
LORES O    .SANCHFZ 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1983.  Dolores  Sanchez  will 
be  honored  as  the  Chicana  Service 
Action  Center.  Inc.,  "Woman  of  the 
Decade."  She  is  a  woman  who.  o\er 
the  years,  Lhave  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  and  have  come  to  admire. 
For  years.  Dolores  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  establish 
equal  rights  for  women. 

The  Chicana  Service  Action  Center 
(CSAC)  was  founded  in  order  to  create 
career  opportunities  for  women,  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  their  lives  and 
Ihe  lives  of  those  around  them. 
Through  services  provided,  such  as 
their  child  day  care  program,  women 
throughout  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area  have  been  able  to  actively  become 
a  significant  part  of  the  labor  force. 

Dolores  is  the  epitome  of  this  kind 
of  women  who  has  not  only  enhanced 
her  life  but  also  the  lives  of  so  many 
others.  She  is  most  noted  in  the  busi- 
ness community  for  her  position  as 
the  current  president  and  chief  execu- 
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live  officer  of  Eastern  Group  Publica- 
tions. Inc.  Eastern  Group  is  the  only 
all  Hispanic-owned  chain  of  communi- 
ty newspapers  in  Ihe  Nation.  This  cor- 
poration is  an  all  female  company 
formed  by  Dolores  and  two  other 
women  for  Ihe  purposes  of  publishing 
a  book  about  the  different  cultures  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  book  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  four  languages:  English, 
Spanish.  French,  and  Japanese.  It  is 
also  officially  licensed  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Commillee. 

Dolores  was  also  a  former  retail  and 
wholesale  grocer  and  a  former  share- 
holder and  corporate  officer  of  Civic 
Center  Sales.  Inc..  Save  More  Grocer- 
ies Outlet,  and  La  Quebradita  Stores. 
Inc.:  all  of  them  located  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  ... 

Among  her  many  civic  aclivilies.  Do- 
lores is  currently  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee   Fine   Arts   Commission,   and   Los 
Angeles  Mavor  Tom  Bradley's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Education.  She  was 
also  appointed  by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  to 
serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  California 
Employment  and  Training  Council.  In 
1978  President  Jimmy  Carter  appoint- 
ed   Dolores    to    a    4-year    term    as    a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Compensation.  She 
is  also  active  in  many  community  orga- 
nizations  such   as   the   Comision   Fe- 
menil    Mexicana    Nacional    and    the 
Mexican    American    Political    Associa- 
tion Dolores  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mexican  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  the  media 
advisory  commillee  of  the  University 
of  La  Verne,  the  advisory  committee 
of  Community   Cancer  Control.   Inc 
and  the  media  advisory  committee  ol 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  extend  our  best  wishes  and 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Dolores 
Sanchez  on  this  most  memorable  occa- 
sion.* 


AMEND  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  BRIDGES  TO  RE- 
FT ACF  FERRYBOAT  SERVICE 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

.)F  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  construction  ol 
bridges  to  replace  ferryboat  service 

As  presently  worded,  the  code  allows 
usage  of  bridge  replacement  ftinds 
only  for  the  replacement  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  bridges.  In  my  home 
Stale  of  Arkansas,  there  are  four  fer- 
ries left  on  the  highway  sy.stem  that 
have  not  been  replaced  by  bridges  or 
where  bridges  are  not  presently  under 
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construction.  I  am  certain  similar  situ- 
ations exist  in  other  States.  I  believe 
that  the  replacement  of  a  hazardous 
and  inadequate  ferry  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  replacing  a  short,  narrow 
bridge  on  a  secondary  road. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  this 
amendment  to  the  code  is  necessary.  I 
urge  its  timely  consideration  so  that 
the  necessary  authority  for  bridge 
construction  car-  '^  ■  •■■nided* 


ROUKEMA  PRAISES  WILLIAM 

NKIM\\-\- 

I.N  Hit  HULSt  OK  KKPKti>t,Nl  AI'IVES 

Wednesdav.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  very  special  gentleman 
from  Glen  Rock.  N.J.  For  the  past  65 
years.  Mr.  William  H.  Neimann.  Sr., 
has  been  actively  involved  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  last  42 
years  he  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  Ridgewood-Glen  Rock  Scouting 
Council. 

Very  few  individuals  within  the 
Scouting  organization  have  achieved 
the  level  of  recognition  and  honor 
that  Bill  Neimann  has  attained.  In 
1979  he  became  only  the  .second  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States  to  be  hon- 
ored with  the  National  Scouting  Rec- 
ognition Award.  Further,  in  February 
1983  the  Scouting  headquaters  for  the 
Northeast  was  named  the  William 
Neimann  Building." 

Mr.  Neimann  puts  his  own  philo.so- 
phy  of  voluntari.sm  most  succinctly 
when  he  states:  If  you  can  keep  a  boy 
a  day.  a  month,  a  year  longer  on  the 
right  path,  represented  by  the  12 
Scout  laws,  you  do  not  need  so  many 
policemen  on  the  street."  The  valuable 
service  of  Bill  Neimann  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  youth.  We.  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Neimann,  and  thank 
him  for  serving  as  a  shining  example 
of  citizenship  and  community  leader- 
ship.* 


UMI 


RESULTS  OF  HOUSE  EXPORT 
TASK  FORCE  TRADE  SURVEY 
ANNOUNCED 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

(il-   WASHlNCTdN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  into  the  Record  today  the 
results  of  a  recent  survey  on  trade  leg- 
islation conducted  by  the  House 
Export  Task  Force,  which  I  chair. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  More  than  65 
Members,  from  both  parties,  respond- 
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ed.  While  this  sample  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  precisely  measure  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  on  current  trade 
issues,  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
survey  are  nonethele.ss  significant  and 
instructive. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  several  of  the  surveys 
more  interesting  results: 

Over  75  percent  of  those  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  agreed  that  trade 
reorganization  is  needed. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  respondents, 
including  75  percent  of  the  Democrats, 
supported  the  inclusion  of  an  Industri- 
al Policy  Office  in  a  new  trade  depart- 
ment. 

Responses  relating  to  H.R.  1234,  the 
domestic  auto  content  bill,  were  just 
about  even,  with  opponents  of  the 
measure  barely  outnumbering  sup- 
porters. Tellingly,  however,  among 
those  supporting  Hou.se  pa.ssage  of  do- 
mestic content,  20  percent  oppo.sed 
actual  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

By  49  percent  to  28  percent,  re- 
spondents supported  the  proposition 
that  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  as  written,  is  unclear  or  ambigu- 
ous. It  should  be  noted  that  a  plurality 
of  the  Democratic  respondents  agreed 
with  this  appraisal. 

On  another  question  regarding 
FCPA.  a  majority  agreed  that  a  com 
pany  should  not  be  held  liable  for  the 
illegal  acts  of  its  foreign  agents,  if 
such  company  has  no  actual  knowl- 
edge of  wrongdoing. 

The  poll  respon.ses  indicate  strong 
support  for  continuation  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences.  Only  5 
percent  favored  letting  the  program 
expire.  A  large  majority  in  both  par- 
ties, however,  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mandatory  "graduation" 
process  for  the  more  advanced  devel- 
oping coimtries. 

The  respon.ses  to  the  task  force  poll 
uniformly  demonstrate  support  for 
legislation  that  will  .serve  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  and  expand  international 
trade  generally.  In  sum,  the  survey's 
results  reveal  a  growing  awarene.ss  in 
the  House  that  international  trade 
does  indeed  matter  to  the  economic 
health  of  this  country.  It  is  my  urgent 
hope  that  the  opinions  expre.s.sed 
through  this  sun  ey  will  be  translated 
into  majority  votes  on  the  House  floor. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

1)1-    NKW    VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition 
recently  held  a  national  conference  on 
employment  and  training  "Shaping 
the  Workforce  of  the  Future."  I  had 
the  privilege  of  chairing  one  of  the  six 
workshops;  "Youth:  Improving  Their 
Employment  Opportunities."  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  panelists,  Ms. 
Jane  Lee  J.  Eddy,  who  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Taconic  Foundation.  She 


has  been  with  the  foundation  since 
1958.  lis  current  priority  interests  are 
economic  development,  housing,  and 
youth  employment.  Ms.  Eddy  is  an 
active  participant  in  the  Council  of 
Foundations,  and  is  president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Smokev  House  project  in  Danby, 
Vt.,  and  the  New  York  Regional  Asso- 
ciation of  Granlmakers. 

In  this  statement.  Ms.  Eddy  focuses 
on    the    i.ssue   of   vocationally   at-risk 
youth  and  explains  how  the  achieve- 
ment   of    learning    can    be    translated 
into    employability    indices    that    are 
meaningful  to  employers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  you  and  our  fellow  colleagues 
here  in  "the  Congress  to  take  the  time 
to  read  the  following  statement: 
Testimony  ok  Jane  Lee  J.  Eddy.  Executive 
Director.    Taconic    Foundation.    Before 
THE    Northeast/Midwest    Congressional 
Coalition 

Mv  name  is  Jane  Lee  Eddy.  I  reside  in 
New  York  Citv  and  Pleasant  Valley.  Dutch- 
ess Counlv  .  New  York.  I  am  employed  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Taconic  Founda- 
tion in  New  York  City,  and  I  have  a  direct 
connection  with  two  youth  employment  pro- 
grams serving  as  President  of  Smokey 
House  Project  in  Danby.  Vermont,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Corporation 
for  Youth  Energy  Corps,  in  New  York  City. 
I  appreciate  very  much  being  invited  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning. 

My  a-ssignment  today  is  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  means  of  providing  a  credential  of 
emplovability  to  previously  unemployable 
youth'who  become  job-ready  through  work- 
site training-credentials  that  reflect  actual 
achievement  and  can  be  relied  upon  by  em- 
plovers.  In  order  to  do  this.  Id  like  to  begin 
by  "describing  work  we  have  been  involved 
With  that  leads  us  to  regard  such  a  creden 
tial  as  a  critical  need-  and  a  need  that  can 
be  met  when  worksite  training  programs  are 
designed  to  insure  this  outcome. 

Taconic  Foundations  interest  in  youth 
emplovmenl  began  in  the  early  1960s  when 
a  major  matter  on  the  public  agenda  wa.s 
what  we  then  called  juvenile  delinquency. 
Like  the  Congress,  other  foundations  and 
the  public  al-large,  Taconic  was  concerned 
with  this  question,  and  stood  ready  to 
commit  resources.  II  appeared  to  us.  howev- 
er that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  pre.scrip_ 
tions  being  offered,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cmplovment  for  young  people.  At  Tacon- 
ic we  set  about  seeing  what  could  usefully 
be  done  on  this  front.  Thus  began  the  work 
of  more  than  twenty  years  which  led  us  to 
.seek  out  effective  programs  to  fund,  and 
when  we  couldn't  find  them,  to  help  others 
develop  ihem  from  the  ground  up  or  even  to 
develop  them  ourselves. 

Our  early  explorations  in  the  youth  em- 
plovmenl field  indicated  that  little  effective 
work  wa-s  being  done.  We  encountered  well- 
intentioned  people  who  talked  about  the 
problems,  but  their  programs  failed  to 
create  a  solid  bridge  from  the  .street  cor- 
ners-where  idle  young  people  were  stand- 
ing around-lo  real  jobs  which  these  youth 

wanted.  ,.  „, 

We  did  find,  however,  .some  programs  that 
promised  to  make  a  .substantial  difference  in 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Taconic 
provided  funding  to  establish  the  Minority 
Apprenticeship  Program,  conceived  by  Dn 
Kenneth  Clark  and  others,  and  recognized 
evenluallv  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
as  a  successful  model  which  il  funded  acro.ss 


the  countrv.  Taconic  also  enlisted  Judge 
Mary  Kohler-later  to  become  a  widely  rec- 
ognized expert  in  youth  programs— to 
survev  existing  youth  employment  training 
programs  and  to  prepare  a  bibliography  on 
the  subject.  We  published  her  findings. 

In  the  late  '60s  Taconic  provided  funding 
to  help  develop  and  start  a  program  to 
enable  junior  high  school  young.sters  to 
learn  about  work  and  careers  in  New  York. 
This  program,  now  nationally  known,  is 
Open  Doors;  it  operates  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and 
is  now  affiliated  with  the  New  York  City 
Partnership.  Fifteen  years  ago.  Open  Doors 
pioneered  in.  and  has  continued  to  do.  two 
significant  things;  bringing  people  from  the 
business  and  professional  community  into 
the  schooLs.  and  taking  students  and  their 
teachers  out  to  workplaces.  Moreover,  relat- 
ed curricula  have  been  developed  that  are 
now  used  in  many  school  systems  around 
the  country. 

In  the  earlv  Seventies.  Taconic  began 
funding  Jobs  for  Youth,  a  New  York  City 
organization,  that  made  a  real  difference  to 
unemploved  youngslers-a  true  bridge  was 
created-bv  connecting  them  directly  with 
job  opportunities,  counseling  them  in  ad- 
vance and  following  them  up  after  place- 
ment Taconic  also  provided  funding  to  help 
duplicate  that  program  in  Boston  and  it  has 
since  been  adapted  in  Chicago. 

During  these  years.  Taconic  funded  other 
programs  with  indifferent  results.  We 
learned  from  both  the  successes  I've  de- 
.scribed  and  the  failures.  One  clear  lesson 
was  that  in  order  to  become  employable,  the 
most  disadvantaged  young  people  need  to 
learn  how  to  work  on  the  one  hand  anc'  to 
see  the  vital  connection  between  real  work 
and  clas.sroom  learning  on  the  other,  to  that 
Ihev  will  attain  the  high  school  diploma 
that  most  employers  require.  The  other  im- 
portant lesson  was  that  in  order  to  move  at- 
risk  youth  out  of  the  school  drop-out /no- 
hope-forjobs  limbo,  a  program  mu.st  be 
based  upon  the  situation  of  the  young 
people  them.selves.  Statistics  and  theory 
were  of  little  help,  but  common  sense  obser- 
vations about  kids  could  provide  the  frame- 
work for  making  a  difference  in  outcomes 
for  these  vouth. 

Who  are  these  young  people'?  What   are 
they  like?  First,  they  are  adole.scenls  14-19 
years  old.  Some  cannot  read  very  well;  many 
"have   suffered    from    inadequate   parenting; 
manv  need  help  with  emergencies  ranging 
from"  medical  and  legal  to  housing  and  child 
care:   they   often   have   trouble   relating   to 
teachers  in  classrooms  (and  this  is  apt  to 
spill  over  to  trouble  relating  to  adults  in 
general);  few  have  much  hope  for  success  in 
school    all  want  real  work  and  a  chance  to 
feel  good  about  themselves:  all  need  inoney. 
In    1973    Taconic   began   to   put   what   we 
had   learned   into  practice  by  developing   a 
youth  cmplovment  program  on  property  in 
Danby    Vermont   that   the  Foundation  had 
inherited  from  its  donors.  Audrey  and  Ste- 
phen Currier.  The  program.  Smokey  House 
Project  was  based  on  the  common  .sense  ob- 
servations about  young  people  I  have  .lUst 
described.    In    close    cooperation    with    the 
schools     we    employed    local    youth    to   .see 
whether    a    practical-minded    program    of 
work  and  training  could  make  a  difference 
in    both    their    emplo.vment    prospects    and 
classroom   progress.   (I    want    to   point    out 
here  that  Senators  Stafford  and  Leahy  and 
Congressman   Jeffords   are   well   acquainted 
with  the  Smokey  House  program  and  have 
been  unstinting  in  their  support.) 

Now   ten  years  later,  we  are  confident  in 
slating  Ihal  such  a  program  does  enable  at- 


risk  youth  to  reach  the  level  of  employabil 
ity.  This  is  true  not  only  in  Vermont,  but  in 
Harlem.   Brooklyn,   and   the   South   Bronx 
where   programs   conducted   by   the   Youth 
Energy  Corps  (based  on  the  Smokey  House 
model)  have  succeeded  with  Black  ana  His- 
panic youth  by  engaging  them  in  weatheriz- 
ing  low-income  apartments.   Moreover,  the 
Smokev  House  program  is  now  being  adapt- 
ed in  Dutchess  County.  New  York,  where 
the  ethnic  mix  of  at-risk  youth  is  broad  and 
worksite  training  is  available  in  parks  and 
may  be  extended  to  weatherizing  and  the 
like-work   that   serves   as  the   vehicle   for 
training   youth   how    to  work,   and   as   the 
means  of  demonstrating  to  private  employ- 
ers that  the  youth  have  become  employable. 
(Our  chairman  this  morning.  Congres.sman 
Fish    recently  spent  an  entire  morning  ac- 
quainting     himself      with      the      Dutchess 
Counlv  worksite  training  program  and  the 
participaling   youth.   This   unu.sual   demon- 
stration of  interest  in  a  program  for  al-nsk 
youth  was  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  everyone, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  thai  it  was  electrify- 
ing for  Ihe  young  people  themselves.  Their 
crew  leaders  report  that  morale  and  deter- 
mination, already   high  among  the  youth, 
soared  to  new  heights.) 

The  goal  of  work-site  training  for  all  these 
young  people  is  to  enable  them  to  reach  the 
level  of  employability.  Here  I  make  a  sharp  ' 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  training: 

( 1 )  training  in  the  basic  of  how  to  work:  and 

(2)  specialized  skills  training.  The  two  are 
not  the  same,  yet  the  first  is  the  essential 
building  block  for  the  second;  that  is  to  say. 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  work  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  programs  in  specialized 
skills  training. 

What  are  the  criteria  for  entry  level  em- 
ployability? Employers  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  reporting  thai  they  cannot  hire 
youth  who  have  nol  learned  how  lo  work, 
who  have  no  familiarity  with  the  habits  and 
altitudes  required  in  the  workplace,  who 
cannot  accept  supervision  or  get  along  with 
their  peers,  who  have  not  learned  lo  be 
punctual  and  reliable  in  their  attendance  or 
to  be  responsible  for  their  own  actions,  as 
these  affect  work  and  fellow  workers.  Em- 
plovers  also  agree  that  the  young  people  I 
have  just  described,  those  who  lack  -work 
maturity."  are  nol  ready  lo  undertake  .spe- 
cialized skills  training. 

Educators,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  increasing- 
ly   recognize   that    work    in   the   classroom 
alone  fails  lo  motivate  these  youth  to  learn 
the  cognitive  .skills  that   today's  employers 
require   Real  work,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
classroom,      offers      non-achieving      young 
people  an  opportunity  lo  prove  themselves, 
lo  feel  a  part  of    "the  real  world"  (as  they 
call  il).  and  to  begin  to  grasp  the  connection 
between  classroom  learning  and  their  own 
lives   Thus,  from  Ihe  viewpoint  of  both  em 
ployers  and  schools,  work-site  training  for 
at-risk   voulh  is  effective  and  essential  to 
enable  vouth  lo  do  the  following;  (D  Devel- 
op the  ba.sic  allribuies  of     work  maturity 
that  employers  require;  (2)  reach  ihe    eyel 
of  eligibililv  for  training  in  .specialized  skills, 
and  (3)  become  motivated  lo  attain  the  level 
of  cognitive  skills  necessary  for  (1)  and  (2). 
Work    by   itself,   will   not    enable   at-risk 
youth  to  reach  these  goals.  The  actual  work, 
the  work  crews,  supervision,  and  regular  re- 
cording   and    documentation    of    progress 
must  all  be  organized  in  a  manner  that  w_il 
help  ensure  these  outcomes.  Existing  model 
programs   such    a-s   Smokey    House    Project 
and  Youth  Energy  Corps  and  the  Dutchess 
County    Youth    Preparatory    Program   can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  .setting   up  effective 
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training  procedures.  Such  a  program  con- 
sists of  six  basic  ingredients:  ( 1 )  real  work 
(for  pay)  under  structured  worksite  condi- 
tions, with  high  standards  of  workmanship 
and  worksite  conduct:  (2)  an  apprentice-like 
situation  in  which  youlhworkers  are  closely 
supervised  by  a  competent  adult  crew  chief 
(6:1  ratio)  who  works  alongside  them;  (3) 
■benchmarking'— individual  goal-setting 
and  regular  recording  and  documentation  of 
the  youthworker's  progress:  (4)  attention  to 
cognitive  skills  development  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  work  being  performed:  (5)  collabora- 
tion with  schools  or  GED  programs:  no 
school/no  work  rule,  and  academic  credit 
for  worksite  learning:  and  (6)  certification 
of  youth  employability— according  to  stand- 
ards set  by  employers— upon  completion  of 
program. 

This  last  point  brings  us  to  the  first 
premise  of  employability  certification:  pri- 
vate sector  employer  must  have  confidence 
in  the  quality  of  such  training  in  order  to 
insure  that  previously  unemployable  youth 
who  become  job-ready  have  access  to  entry 
level  employment  opportunities  or  to  skills 
training  programs.  Two  additional  program 
elements  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 
First,  the  quality  of  work  performed  by 
work  crews,  and  the  worksite  knowledge  of 
the  youthworkers  must  be  assessed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  appropriate  businesses  or  in- 
dustries. Second,  the  young  people  them- 
selves and  the  organizations  doing  the  train- 
ing must  have  before  them  at  the  start  an 
employability  credential  against  which  the 
young  person's  progress  at  the  work-site  can 
be  regularly  recorded  and  measured.  Both 
the  plan  for  private  sector  assessment  and 
the  employability  credential  must  be  devel- 
oped with  cooperation  from  the  private 
sector.  The  local  Private  Industry  Council 
might  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
about  this  essential  cooperation. 

I  want  to  show  you  a  draft  of  the  kind  of 
simple,  usable  employability  credential  that 
both  youth  and  employers  need  in  order  to 
demonstrate  work  readiness  of  previously 
unemployable  youth.  It  has  been  adapted 
from  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
"Job  Readiness  Report  ",  and  has  been  re- 
viewed by  experts  at  Columbia  University 
and  Bank  Street  College  i  helpful  comments 
from  the  latter  have  not  yet  been  incorpo- 
rated). It  will  also  be  reviewed  by  a  major 
New  York  City  employer  and  by  employers 
in  Vermont  and  Dutchess  County.  New 
York. 

Such  a  credential  provides  not  only  stand 
ard  information  such  as  grade  level  attained 
and  previous  work  experience:  it  also  pro- 
vides the  employer  with  reliable  assess- 
ments of  the  young  person's  capacity  to 
meet  the  standards  employers  say  they  re- 
quire in  the  work  place:  for  example,  punc- 
tuality, dependability,  job  performance, 
ability  to  accept  supervision  and  to  work 
harmoniously  with  peers.  The  assessments 
are  based  upon  regular  documentation - 
"benchmarking  "of  the  youths  progre.ss 
and  achievement  in  the  kind  of  worksite 
training  I  have  described,  including  assess- 
ment by  the  private  sector  of  the  quality  of 
work  performed  by  the  youth  crews  that 
participate  in  the  worksite  training. 

Thus,  the  credential  of  employability 
offers  previously  unsucce.ssful  youth  a  clear 
and  official  statement  of  his  or  her  employ- 
ability  and  at  the  same  time  provides  em- 
ployers with  a  reliable  assessment  of  the 
young  person's  capacity— an  assessment 
that  is  based  upon  documented  evidence. 

If  we  are  serious  about  changing  the  bleak 
outlook    for    our    at-risk    youth    (and    the 
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.severe  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
doing  nothing  to  change  it),  it  is  essential  to 
provide  both  the  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  become  productive  workers  and  evi- 
dence that  employers  can  rely  upon  that 
the  young  people  have  attained  this  level. 
Thank  you.« 


"GATEKEEPERS     IN  PRIMARY 
CARK  NFTVVORKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

I-    TENNESStK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  patterns  now  de- 
veloping in  the  field  of  medical  care 
delivery  is  the  so-called  gatekeeper 
function  for  many  of  the  new  primary 
care  network  systems  being  developed 
throughout  the  country,  w"bich  have 
been  made  possible  by  various  regula- 
tory waivers  and  congressional  actions 
in  recent  medicare  legislation. 

Dr.  Bergein  F.  Overholt  of  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.,  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Gastrointestinal  En- 
doscopy. He  sets  forth  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  gatekeeper  proposal  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Gastroenter- 
ology. I  recommend  this  article  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
with  medical  care  delivery. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Socioeconomic  and  Political  Future 
OF  Gastroenterology:  Primary  Care  Net 
WORK— THE  Gatekeeper 

Increasing  interest  in  the  Gatekeeper" 
concept  (Primary  Care  Network  or  PCN. 
Case  Management  System)  by  the  Federal 
and  state  governments  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing accelerating  medical  costs  in  Medicaid 
programs  deserves  careful  analysis  by  pa- 
tients and  health  care  providers. 

HOW  DOES  THE  SYSTEM  WORK? 

The  patient  chooses  or  is  assigned  to  an 
approved  primary  care  physician  (or  HMO) 
who  in  turn  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
medical  care  of  that  patient  and  must  ap- 
prove all  diagnostic  studies,  specialty  refer- 
rals, hospitalizations,  etc.  A  normal  monthly 
fee  is  provided  the  phsycian  by  the  contrac 
tor  (usually  the  state  Medicaid  agency)  as 
well  as  reimbursement  for  each  patient  en- 
counter. All  diagnostic  studies,  referrals, 
hospitalization,  etc.  are  paid  for  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  PCN  physician.  This  physi- 
cian may  or  may  not  be  at  financial  risk,  but 
if  their  individual  utilization  and  cost  aver- 
ages exceed  certain  percentiles,  the  per- 
formance of  the  physician  will  be  "re- 
viewed "  with  resulting  warnings  or  removal 
from  the  program.  The  patient  may  or  may 
not  have  freedom  of  choice  in  choosing  a 
PCN  physician  or  a  referral  physician,  but 
many  proposed  plans  are  directed  toward 
eventual  elimination  of  the  patient's  free- 
dom of  choice  in  selecting  a  physician.  In 
addition,  because  not  all  physicians  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  limitation  of  free- 
dom of  choice  is  inherent  in  the  Gatekeeper 
concept. 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING 

Federal     law    originally    guaranteed    the 
right  of  each  and  every  Medicaid  patient  to 
choose  the  ph.vsician  of  their  choice.  Howev- 
er, the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Section  2175.  Public  Law  97  35i  approved 
by  Congress  provided  states  with  the  option 
of   applying    for   waivers   of    their   right    to 
choo.se  health  care  providers  without  inter- 
vention. Armed  with  this  far-reaching  legis- 
lation, the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration   proceeded    to    publish    its    interim 
final    regulations.    BPP  181-SC.      Medicaid 
Programs:   Freedom   of  Choice:   Waivers  of 
Exceptions  to  State  Plan  Requirements"  46 
Federal    Registry    48525,    October    1.    1981. 
The  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 
objected,  stating  to  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration    (1)    that    the    regulations 
should  have  been  published  first  as  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  allow   input  by 
interested  parties  "consistent  with  hearing 
and  comment  requirements"  (House  Report 
97-208,  page  964)  and  (21  that     the  regula- 
tions are  flawed  because  they  provide  inad- 
equate guidance  to  states  on  how  to  make 
their  Medicaid  programs  most  cost-effective 
without  denying   patient   access  to  quality 
medical  care  "111.  The  advice  went  unheed- 
ed. Even  a  government  agency  questioned 
the  regulations.  The  United  States  General 
Accounting  Office  slating  that    "current  reg- 
ulations   contain    little    guidance    on    the 
standards   your   Department    will   apply   in 
evaluating  whether  state  requests  for  waiv- 
ers of  recipients'  freedom  of  choice  meet  the 
requirements  contained  in  the  law  "  has  rec- 
ommended    to     Secretary     Schv.eiker     of 
Health  and  Human  Services    that  you  pro- 
vide additional  guidance  to  states  on  the  in- 
formation   necessary    to    show    compliance 
with  the  law  for  waivers  to  limit  freedom  of 
choice  of  Medicaid  recipients"  [2], 

The  legislation  and  regulations  have  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  development  of  the 
Gatekeeper  concept  for  Medicaid  enrollees. 
Actually  the  essentials  of  the  program  have 
been  in  place  in  .some  existing  HMO's.  The 
American  College  of  Phy.sicians  has  essen- 
tially approved  the  Gatekeeper  HMO  model 
and  has  stated  that  "a  legitimate  function 
of  HMO  patient  management  may  include 
organizing  its  medical  staff  in  such  a  way 
that  limits  direct  access  by  patients  to  spe- 
cialist care."  To  protect  patient  rights,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  adds  "pro- 
spective HMO  enrollees  shoud  be  advised  of 
any  patients  self-referral  limitations  and 
advised  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  can  seek  alternative  services"[3]. 

One  needs  only  to  peruse  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Governors  A.s.sociation  Con- 
ference on  Medicaid  and  Primary  Care  Net- 
work/Case Management  Systems.  December 
1981.  to  realize  the  profound  impact  the 
Gatekeeper  concept  will  have  on  medical 
practice  as  we  know  it  today.  "The  Network 
consists  of  individual  or  groups  of  primary 
care  ph.vsicians  and  is  augmented  by  a  panel 
of  specialists  selected  by  the  PCN  or  each 
primary  care  physician.  Patients  are  locked 
in"  to  their  primary  care  physician  who  ap- 
proves all  specialty  care.  Non-emergency 
self-referrals  are  not  reimbursed.  The  pri- 
mary care  physician  is  financially  at  risk  for 
primary  care,  specialty  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. Reimbursement  arrangements,  howev- 
er, may  vary.  They  can  be  feefor-service 
with  a  percentage  of  the  fee  held  back  to 
cover  costs  in  excess  of  targeted  amounts.  If 
expenditures  are  less  than  expected,  these 
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"hold  back-  funds  are  distributed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  as  a  bonus.  Reimbursement  can 
be  a  straight  capitation  arrangement  in 
which  the  physican  receives  a  Predeter- 
mined payment  for  providing  services  to  an 
rnrollee.  In  either  case,  the  primary  c^are 
physician  reviews  and  approves  all  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  of  his  patient   14]. 

Michigan  has  established  a  PCN  program 
to  eventually   include   323.000   of   Detroit  s 
400,000  Medicaid  eligibles.   Maryland  s  less 
restrictive  program  began  July  1.  1982.  Cali_ 
fornia's  PCN  plan  for  Santa  Barbara  and 
Monterey   counties   will   include   negotiated 
fees  not  only  for  Gatekeepers,  but  for  spe^ 
cialists    also.    Effective    January    1983     the 
California  state   Medicaid   program   (Medi- 
Cal)  will  be  allowed  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  physicians  to  provide  services  to  the 
poor  on  a  prepaid  basis.  In  St-  Louis.  MO 
and  Grand  Junction.  CO.  Pal'^^ts  will  be  as^ 
signed  to  PCN  physicians  and  will  not  have 
the  right  to  choose  the  physician.  Medicare 
patients   in   Baldwin  County.  Georgia   may 
join  an  experimental  PCN  program  that  is 
voluntary  at  this  time.  Arizona's  waiver  has 
been  approved  and  will  allow  the  slate  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  hospitals  and  phy- 
^cfans.  The  Arizona  Health  Care  Cost  Cor,- 
tainment    System,    known    as    ACCEbb.    is 
scheduled  to  enroll  up  to  100,000  Medicaid 
patients  during  September  1982.  Public  and 
business  employees  can  also  join,     hereby 
spreading  the  financial  risk  for  the  state.  Of 
interest  is  the  point  that  l°"g-'"!"_  o""  ""Z^: 
ine  home  care  which  consumes  50  percent 
of  the  health  care  budgets  of  some  slates 
will  not  be  assumed  by  the  state.  It  w^ill  be 
left  to  the  county  governments.  WhetheT  in 
he   form   of   a   PCN.   HMO   or   Individual 
Practice   Association,   the   Gatekeeper  con- 
cept  for   Medicaid   is  being   considered   b> 
other   states   including    HawaiL   Ma.ssachu- 
setls.    New    Hampshire,    New    York.    Ohio, 
Oregon,    Pennsylvania,    Tennessee,    Texas, 
Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  Others  will  undoubt- 
edly join  this  list.  . 

The  PCN  has  furthermore  extended  into 
third  party  insurors  and  HMO's  including 
Blue  Shield,  Prudential,  INA,  Wisconsin 
Physician  Services,  Group  Health  Plan  of 
Northeast  Ohio,  and  Safecos  United  Health 
Care  (now  up  for  sale).  This  list  is  growing 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sary  medical  care  expenses  can  oe  laeninied 

C3.rli6r  £■ 

(3)  PCNs  guarantee  clients  a  Point  °i 
entry  into  the  health  care  system.  PCNs 
guarantee  enrollees  access  and  service  to  a 
phvsician  for  as  long  as  the  client  accepts 
and  adheres  to  conditions  of  PCN  member- 

^  (T)  PCNs  are  more  flexible  and  easily  es- 
tablished than  traditional  HMOs.  PCNs  do 
not  require  new  institutions  or  large  alter- 
ations in  existing  relationships  that  physi- 
cians have  with  hospitals  or  other  providers. 
Hence  thev  mav  be  established  more  easily, 
effectively,  and  perhaps  less  expensively. 

(5)  PCNs  can  lead  to  improved  continuity 
of  care.  Since  a  client  is  assigned  to  or 
chooses  a  particular  Gatekeeper  physiciati 
and  that  physician  is  responsible  for  total 
medical  care  during  the  period  the  patient 
adheres  to  the  PCN  membership  conditions, 
continuity  of  care  should  improve. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PCN 

Advocates   find    the   Gatekeeper   concept 
appealing  for  the  following  reasons  (4). 

(1)  PCNs  can  reverse  expensive  financial 
incentives  in  the  feefor-service  sy-stem.  Al- 
though physicians  receive  only  19  percent 
of  total  health  care  expenditures,  they  are 
responsible  for  75  percent  of  total  health 
care  costs  in  that  they  control  decisions  on 
tests  procedures,  and  hospitalizations.  By 
making  the  Gatekeeper  medically  responsi- 
ble and  financially  at  risk,  a  point  of  ac- 
countability is  established.  "The  profession- 
al in  charge  will  typically  have  a  less  expen- 
sive style  of  practice  than  the  specialist^ 
Furthermore,  states  may  become  prudent 
buyers."  selecting  those  providers  who  fur- 
nish the  most  cost-effective  care. 

(2)  PCNs  con.strain  patient  misuse  of  the 
system.  By  locking  patients  into  a  Gate- 
keeper and  denying  reimbursement  for  non- 
emergency ouf-of-plan  services,  unnecessary 
•doctor  shopping"  and  costly  nonemergency 
visits  to  emergency  rooms  and  hospital  out- 
patient departments  can  be  curbed.  Patients 
who  abuse  the  system  and  incur  unneces- 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  PCN 

As  With  anv  health  care  system.  PCNs 
have  built-in  disadvantages  centering 
around  quality,  accessiblity.  and  costs. 

(1)  Marginal  care.  Major  differences  in 
qualitv  of  care  exist  among  physicians  be 
thev  primary  care,  specialists,  board  certi- 
fied physicians  or  not.  By  assignment, 
PCNs  may  "lock-in  "  a  patient  into  the  care 
of  marginal  physicians.  •   „  .v.^ 

(2)  Restricted  services.  By  increasing  the 
Gatekeepers  control  over  the  patient  and 
placing  him  at  financial  risk,  the  Gatekeep- 
er may  not  allow  the  patient  to  receive 
needed  services,  consultations,  and  care. 
This  adverse  incentive  could  lead  to  inad- 
equate care.  . 

(3)  Over-utilization  of  services.  If  the 
Gatekeeper  receives  a  fixed  payment  for 
primary  care  and  is  not  at  risk  for  referrals, 
the  Gatekeeper  may  refer  as  much  care  as 
pos,sible  ot  other  physicians  m  order  to 
maximize  his  income  in  relation  to  time  uti- 
lized for  care  of  the  patients.  ,.,!,„ 

(4)  under-utilization  of  services.  If  the 
Gatekeeper  receives  a  fixed  monthly  pay- 
ment for  primary  care  regardless  of  patient 
encounters  or  not,  he  may  discourage  or 
delay  patient  visits  thereby  providing  more 
time  for  other  matters. 

(5)  Adverse  selection.  If  Medicaid  enroll- 
ees have  the  option  of  joining  a  PCN  or  re- 
maining in  the  fee-for-service  system  the 
Gatekeeper  could  encourage  his  healthiest 
patients  to  join  the  PCN.  The  healthy  pa^ 
lient  would  use  or  could  be  encouraged  to 
use  the  PCN  services  infrequentl>.  The 
Gatekeeper  would  continue  to  receive  the 
monthly  case  management  fee.  to  his  finan- 
cial benefit.  The  chronically  ill  patient 
could  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  lee- 
for-service  program  to  maximize  reimburse- 

"^6)  Physician  overload.  Patients  may  sign 
up  with  the  "best"  physician  thereby  over- 
loading his  practice  with  healthy,  ill.  or 
both  types  of  patients. 

(7)  Phvsician  conflict.  "The  success  of 
PCNs  rests,  however,  with  the  ability  of  the 
primary  care  physicians  to  monitor  and,  U 
need  be,  to  challenge  the  authority  of  spe- 
cialists. It  is  a  role  with  which  many  physi- 
cians will  be  unfamiliar  and  ^is  not  one  to 
which  many  will  easily  adjust  (4).  The  pri- 
marv  care  physician  may  not  be  willing  or 
may  be  unable  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 
Regardle.ss.  if  he  does  or  does  not,  signifi- 
cant conflict  for  the  Gatekeeper  is  inevita- 
ble. 


(8)  Capping.  For  specialty  referral  care, 
the  number  of  return  visits  may  be  restrict- 
ed or  "capped. "  thereby  of  return  visits  may 
be  restricted  or  "capped."  thereby  limiting 
the  access  of  patients  to  specialty  care. 

(9)  Restriction  of  patients'  freedom  of 
choice  to  their  physican.  A  basic  principle  of 
a  PCN  is  that  the  Gatekeeper  will  approve 
anv  additional  physician  referrals.  In  con- 
trast, the  medical  care  system  in  the  Unite(l 
States  has  been  built  on  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice  for  both  the  patient  &nd 
the  phvsician.  The  right  of  freedom^  of 
choice  is  removed  in  the  Gatekeeper /PCN 

setting.  ,  ... 

(10)  Anticompetition.  Medical  practice  is 
inherently  competitive  resulting  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  phvsician  to  remain  current  in 
his  skills.  If  the  Gatekeeper  has  total  con- 
trol there  will  be  no  competition  and  no  in- 
centive to  continue  to  upgrade  his  skills. 
Mediocrity  is  the  anticipated  result. 

(11)  Delayed  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
With  incentives  to  reduce  costs  and  limit 
services,  delays  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated.  Short-term 
cost  savings  may  be  realized,  but  the  short- 
and  long-term  effects  on  (1)  the  patients 
emotional  and  physical  well-being.  (2)  the 
medial  consequences,  and  (3)  the  economic 
burdens  of  delayed  diagnoses  and  treat- 
ments must  be  considered. 

(12)  Malpractice  issue.  With  incentives  to 
limit  services  and  referrals  and  with  the  re- 
sulting anticipated  delays  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  the  Gatekeeper  places  himself  in 
an  exceptionally  vulnerable  position  for 
malpractice  claims.  "A  general  practitioner 
who  does  not  refer  his  patients  to  a  special- 
ist where  under  the  circumstances  a  reason- 
ably careful  and  skilled  general  practitioner 
could  and  would  do  so.  may  be  held  to  the 
standard  of  a  .speciali.sl  in  the  field.    [51. 

(13)  Antitrust  implications.  This  issue  is 
not  settled  but  restricting  program  provid- 
ers in  some  situations  can  have  antitrust  im- 
plications. ..  „, 

(14)  Union  activities.  State  agencies  that 
contract  with  primary  care  Phys»e'ans  to 
serve  as  Gatekeepers  may  well  find  them- 
selves negotiating  with  Gatekeeper  physi- 
cians in  a  formal  or  informal  collective  bar- 
gaining setting  for  working  conditions,  man- 
agement fees.  etc.  Unless  the  Gatekeeper  is 
dependent  upon  the  agency  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  income  the  Gatekeepers  total 
control"  of  the  health  care  system  for  en- 
rollees will  provide  tremendous  leverage  for 
the  physicians. 

(15)  State  administrative  systems  may  be 
inadequate.  Changing  from  a  fee-for-serv-ice 
to  a  Gatekeeper  system  will  necessitate  sig- 
nificant changes  for  the  state  to  consi<ier. 
For  example,  over-utilization  and  under-uti- 
lization  must  be  monitored.  Enrollment,  dis- 
enrollment,  and  grievances  are  but  a  fe*  of 
many  additional  problems  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  state  agency  before  imple- 

"aeiphilcfaf  monitoring.  One  state  Med- 
icaid medical  director  has  indicated  that 
ph  sician  monitoring  will  hl^ely  en  ail 
Review  of  the  physician's  office  r^corts  m^ 
Other  states  will  presumably  follow  this 
route. 


DISCUSSION 

The  fact  that  Medicaid  presents  a  prob- 
lem for  slates  because  of  increasing  costs  is 
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not  questioned.  How  to  deal  with  the  costs 
while  assuring  quality  of  care,  accessibilit.v 
to  the  Ijest  care  available,  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  patient  and  the  physician,  and  the 
American  medical  tradition  of  free-forserv- 
ice  IS  a  problem.  The  PCN/Gatekeeper  con 
cept  is  one  alternative  solution  being  consid- 
ered by  increasing  numbers  of  states. 
HMOs.  IPAs.  third  party  insurers,  and  the 
Federal  government.  By  assigning  each  pa- 
tient to  a  primary  care  Gatekeeper  physi- 
cian who  has  total  responsibility  for  medical 
care  and  who  is  financially  at  risk,  advocates 
believe  costs  can  be  constrained. 

Let  there  be  no  question,  although  quality 
of  care  and  accessibility  are  mentioned  by 
advocates,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Gate- 
keeper concept  is  cost  containment.  Advan- 
tages have  been  listed  earlier  in  this  paper. 
These  are  immediate  concerns,  but  long 
range  consequences  must  also  be  addressed. 
Initially,  the  impact  may  be  cost  savings, 
but  access  and  quality  will  suffer.  The  PCN 
physician  will  undergo  increasing  .scrutiny 
by  bureaucrats  to  hold  costs  down.  Patients 
will  likely  have  limited  acce.ss  to  specialty 
care  and  the  technology  that  has  helped 
produce  the  worlds  finest  medical  care 
system. 

Some  have  stated  that  the  Gatekeeper/ 
PCN  system  is  akin  to  the  British  National 
Health  Service  (71.  If  as  proposed,  the  Fed- 
eral government  takes  over  Medicaid  in  ad 
dition  to  its  existing  Medicare  program,  and 
if  the  Gatekeeper  concept  remains  in  place, 
we  will  indeed  have  taken  a  major  step 
toward  a  .socialized  national  health  program 
in  the  United  States. 

How  should  the  physician  prepare  for  this 
rapidly  developing  concept?  Individual  phy 
sicians  and  state  specialty  .societies  should 
urge  the  state  medical  a.ssociation  to  become 
fully  knowledgeable  about  state  government 
activities  in  Medicaid  and  PCNs.  With  its 
vast  resources,  the  state  medical  as.socialion 
is  indeed  in  the  best  position  to  impact  on 
the  development  of  PCN  programs.  State 
medical  association  and  physician  input  and 
involvement  early  in  the  planning  process  is 
essential!  Typically  there  will  be  a  commit- 
tee of  physicians  from  the  medical  associa- 
tion that  will  be  asked  by  the  state  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  developing  alternatives  to 
deal  with  Medicaid  costs,  including  the  PCN 
programs.  Pilot  programs  with  careful  eval- 
uation over  at  least  1  to  2  years  are  desira 
ble.  These  physicians  must  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  all  ramifications  of  these  programs 
for  they  are  r?presenting  all  physicians  in 
their  .states  in  an  area  that  has  far  reaching 
consequences  for  patients,  physicians,  and 
our  medical  system. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  STANLEY  J. 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  O.AK AR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Society  recently  passed  a 
resolution  to  name  our  ne\\  library  at 
Broadway  and  Fleet  after  Stanley 
Klonov^ski.  The  following  is  his  biog- 
raphy: 

Stanley  J.  Klonowski  was  born  in  Zawidz, 
Poland,  in  1883  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  and  settled  in  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Klonowski  came  to  the  United  States  with 
little  money.  However,  his  proficiency  in 
five  languages.  Including  Polish.  Russian. 
German.  French,  and  English,  allowed  him 
to  quickly  gain  employment. 

Initially.  Klonowski  applied  his  proficien- 
cy in  languages  at  a  Polish-American  news- 
paper in  Cleveland  for  $12.00  per  week. 
Soon  he  became  involved  in  assisting  new 
comers  to  the  United  States  with  many 
problems,  which  led  to  his  becoming  an 
agent  for  steamship  companies,  his  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  estate  office,  an  insurance 
agency,  and  the  first  Polish  American  ,sav- 
ings  institution  in  the  United  States,  Klon- 
owski Savings. 

Klonowski  Savings  was  organized  in  1913. 
The  name  was  eventually  changed  to  the 
Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Klonowski  and  his  bank  were  instrumen- 
tal in  financing  loans  for  the  residents  of 
the  Broadway  area  of  Cleveland,  an  area 
known  then  and  now  as  'Little  Warsaw.' 
The  loans  enabled-  newly  arrived  Polish  im- 
migrants to  purchase  homes  and  to  bring 
their  families  to  this  country. 


Klonowski's  success  was  the  product  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance.  His  story  epit 
omizes  the  American  Dream,  which  lured 
millions  of  immigrants  to  this  country.  In- 
terestingly, much  of  what  Klonowski 
learned  in  his  life  was  not  the  result  of 
formal  education,  although  he  did  attend 
.school  in  Poland  and  night  .school  in  this 
country.  A  good  deal  of  his  knowledge  and 
success  was  attributable  to  reading  books 
and  magazines,  which  he  poured  over  regu- 
larly and  absorbed  like  a  sponge. 

Klonowski's  house  at  7203  Broadway  was 
in  many  respects  a  miniature  library. 
Shelves  both  upstairs  and  down  were  filled 
with  his  books,  which  ranged  from  treasur- 
ies of  humor  to  books  on  business  principles 
and  treatises  on  philosophy. 

Similarly.  Klonowski's  office  in  the  Bank 
of  Cleveland  reflected  his  interests  as  a  bib 
liophile.  The  books  there  concerned  primar- 
ily busine.ss.  and  banking  in  particular. 
Klonowski  arranged  the  volumes  according 
to  his  own  system,  which  was  not  too  dis- 
similar to  organizational  .s.vstems  adopted  in 
public  libraries.  This  busine.ss  library  still 
exists  in  its  original  form  in  Klonowski's  old 


office,  which  is  now  part  of  the  National 
City  Bank  Building  at  7100  Broadway 
Avenue. 

Klonowski's  interest  in  learning  through 
reading  was  further  evidenced  by  his  tenure 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Appointed  to  the  Board  on 
January  12.  1948.  Klonowski  .served  as  its 
vice  president  from  1950  to  1954,  its  presi 
dent  in  1955,  and  its  secretary  from  1964 
until  1969.  He  resigned  from  the  Board  in 
1970,  at  the  age  of  80  years,  after  having 
served  for  25  years. 

In  addition  to  his  service  with  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  Board.  Klonowski  was 
quite  active  in  many  other  community  af 
fairs,  he  was  past  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  of  Poles,  a  fourth  degree  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  on  the  board  of 
University  Settlement,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Alliance  of  Poles  of  Amercia,  Union  of  Poles 
of  America.  Polish  Falcons.  Polish  National 
Alliance.  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union. 
Citizens  League,  and  the  City  Club.  He  was 
also  active  in  the  establishment  of  Mary- 
mount  Hospital  in  Garfield  Heights,  and 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  Corporation  Board. 

In  short.  Stanley  Klonowski  achieved  the 
financial  succe.ss  that  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries sought  when  they  came  to  the 
United  States.  While  achieving  obvious  ma- 
terial success.  Klonowski  refu.sed  to  compro 
mise  his  values,  and  he  .served  his  communi- 
ty with  zeal.  Perhaps  Klonowski's  personali- 
ty was  best  described  by  Paul  Stetzelberger. 
a  retired  Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Re 
-serve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Stetzelberger  de 
.scribed  the  three  'Cs  "  needed  for  a  bank 
loan:  character,  capacity,  and  capital.  Klon 
owski.  he  said,  had  ten  Cs':  charity,  capac- 
ity, capital,  candor,  character,  compa.ssion, 
competence,  conduct,  courage,  and  captain- 
ship of  industry. 

In  view  of  Stanley  J.  Klonowski's  self- 
made  .succe.ss,  his  inten.se  community  par- 
ticipation, and  his  contributions  to  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  over  25  years  of 
service,  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  consider  naming  the  new  branch  li- 
brary at  Fleet  and  Broadway  after  him.  So 
naming  the  branch  would  commemorate 
Klonowski's  life  and  service:  but.  moreover, 
it  would  serve  as  a  monument  to  the  neigh- 
borhood that  he  helped  to  build  and  in 
which  he  resided,  acro.ss  the  street  from  the 
library  .site,  for  aH  "'  i>i-  '"ars  in  America. • 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

HON.  .s\M  GLJDtNMtN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  voted  last  montli  in  favor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  364  to  author- 
ize an  18-inonth  deployment  for  the 
marines  in  Lebanon,  I  did  .so  in  the 
belief  that  this  legislation,  while  far 
from  ideal,  was  the  most  restrictive 
measure  the  President  would  sign. 

The  measure  impo.sed  important  re- 
strictions on  Presidential  authority 
with  respect  to  our  marines.  I  favored 
the  language  in  the  bill  that  restricts 
their  role  militarily  and  geographical- 


ly as  well  as  the  limitations  placed  on 
their  numbers,  I  also  strongly  support- 
ed the  bills  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  It  is  important 
to  recall  that  in  passing  House  Joint 
Resolution  364,  Congress  reserved  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  marines  at  any 
time  that  this  body  felt  such  action 
was  warranted.  ,   ,    „ 

In   passing   House  Joint    Resolution 
364  Congress  decided  that  it  would  en- 
trust the  administration  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  the  marmes 
safelv  and  for  developing  a  Lebanon 
policv   that   would   promote   peace   in 
that  troubled  nation.  It  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  18-month  marine  deployment 
that   he  requested.   In  exchange    the 
Congress  received  a  Presidential  nod 
to  the  validity  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  assurances  that  all  diplomatic  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  promote  peace 
and  that  the  marines'  safety  would  be 
given  the  highest  priority. 

Todav      after     countless     briefings 
from   the   Secretary   of   Defense    the 
secretary   of   State,   and   the   Marme 
Commandant,   I   have  cone  tided  that 
the  administration   has  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibilities.  Marine  lives 
even  after  the  tragic  loss  of   230  ol 
their  men.  remain  in  jeopardy.  Gener- 
al  Kellev   and  Secretary   Weinberger 
have  shown  neither  an  ability  nor  a 
willingness  to  take  steps  to  enhance 
marine  .security  in  Lebanon.  The  ad- 
ministration-s  diplomatic  efforts  have 
been  lackluster.  The  days  go  by  and 
still  no  one  of  any  stature  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  Lebanon  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  point,  that  il 
we  can  neither  secure  marine  safety 
nor  contribute  to  the  peace  process  in 
Lebanon,  we  ought  not  be  there. 

We  cannot  continue  to  put  American 
lives  at  risk  in  Lebanon  while  the  ad- 
ministration fails  to  take  appropriate 
action.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must,  therefore, 
cast  mv  vote  today  in  favor  of  the 
Long  amendment  to  end  marine  de- 
ployment by  March  1.  1984, 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  the 
original  Long  amendment,  it  was  not 
brought  to  the  Hou.se  floor  for  consid- 
eration   This  amendment  would  have 
prohibited  the   use  of  funds  for  the 
marine      peacekeeping      force      after 
March    1     1984.    unless    the    Congress 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
taining the  following  findings:  First. 
that  the  President  has  defined  a  clear 
and    reali-stic    mi-ssion    for    the    U.S. 
Armed   Forces  stationed   in  Lebanon; 
Second,  that  the  President  has  estab- 
lished a  set  of  policy  goals  in  Lebanon 
that   are  achievable  and  has  a  clear 
agenda  for  reaching  those  goals;  and 
third    that  security  arrangements  lor 
U  S    iforces  in  the  area  have  been  un- 
graded to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble 

l'  found  this  original  amendment 
preferable  because  it  addressed  the 
specific  concerns  many  of  us  have 
about  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon.  Despite 


the  Houses  failure  to  consider  this 
amendment,  1  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  President  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  points  made  in  the  Long 
amendment  because  we  will  continue 
to  voice  the  concerns  until  they  are 
addressed. • 


SOVIET  ABUSE  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
m  Mr  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion   of    Jews    in    the    Soviet    Urtion, 
which  was  never  good,  had  been  dete- 
riorating rapidly.  As  the  Members  of 
this  bodv  know,  emigration  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  the  Soviet   authorities  have 
embarked  on  a  new  anti-Semitic  prop- 
aganda   campaign.    We    in    Congress 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  express 
our  outrage  at  Soviet  abuse  of  human 
rights,     and     whenever     possible     we 
should  extend  the  hand  of  solidarity 
to  those  Soviet  citizens  who  attempt 
to  exercise  those  rights  and  live  their 
lives  in  dignity.  .,     .    ^o 

Vladimir  Lifshitz,  with  his  wife  Anna 
has  sought  to  join  his  cousin  Lisa 
Shukcl.  who  lives  in  my  district.  He 
was  first  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate in  December  of  1981;  his  most 
recent  refusal  came  this  past  January. 
Vladimir  has  announced  that,  starting 
todav  he  would  go  on  a  hunger  strike 
in  a  "desperate  attempt  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  His  wife  Anna  is 
expected  to  join  him  in  a  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  will  be  able  to  coii- 
tinue  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  Lif- 
shitzes.  We  in  Congress,  however,  will 
not  allow  the  violation  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  international  commitments  on 
human  rights  to  go  unnoticed.* 


H.R.  4277-NATURAL  GAS 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  :5HARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 


m  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion  of    the   Subcommittee   on   Fossil 
and  Svnthetic  Fuels  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  introdiic- 
ing  H  R.  4277,  a  bill  incorporating  the 
text  of  a  committee  print  on  natural 
gas,  as  amended  and  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9.  I 
did  not  vote  for  this  measure,  and  for 
an  alternative  1  direct  Members  con- 
cerned about  consumer  gas  prices  to 
the  propo.sal  Chainnan  Dingell  and  I 
have    circulated,    and    which    is    ex- 
plained in  the  Record  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 28.» 


THE  ALAMO  SILVER  WINGS 
AIRBORNE  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN.  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  19S3 
•  Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  is  justifiably  proud  of 
a  unique,  new  civic  organization  which 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  which  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  major  service  asso- 
ciations in  Texas. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Alamo  SiUer 
Wings  Airborne  Association,  which 
was  founded  February  18,  1981,  by  Va- 
lentin Martinez,  who  had  retired  after 
26  years  of  military  service  in  1980. 

Members  of  the  organization  share 
present  and  past  associations  with  air- 
borne divisions,  corps,  brigades,  special 
forces  groups,  independent  parachute 
infantry  regiments,  and  regimental 
combat'  teams.  They  also  share  a  devo- 
tion to  our  country  and  a  desire  to 
serve  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  short  time  since  ASWAA  was 
founded,  members  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Police  Athletic  Leagues 
Amateur  boxing  tournament  and  Boys 
Club,  and  assisted  in  Christmas  pro- 
grams for  needy  children. 

The  association  has  participated  in 
the  Avenida  Guadalupe  Parade,  the 
Veterans  Day  Parade,  the  Rey  Feo 
Parade,  the  Fiesta  Week  Flambeau 
Parade  and  was  the  official  escort  for 
the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  at  the 
1983  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
Market  Square. 

This  year  the  city  of  San  Antonio  se_ 
lected  the  association  to  escort  and 
assist  President  Ronald  Reagan  during 
the  Cinco  de  Mayo  celebration. 

Current  Commanding  Officer  Rober- 
to Garcia  and  his  staff,  BonifacK) 
Lopez,  Jr..  Guadalupe  Flores,  E.  a 
Hernandez,  Luis  Charles,  Miguel  De 
La  Pena,  Valentin  Martinez,  John  B, 
Coker,  Adrian  Gonzales,  and  Father 
John  Shelton  Davis  are  active  in  start_ 
ing  other  chapters  in  Texas  &nd 
beyond,  anywhere  that  the  motto 
•Airborne  All  the  Way"  strikes  a 
chord  of  pride,  service  and  loyalty. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ASWAA  for  their  fine  work 
and  for  the  many  contributions  they 
will  make  in  the  future .• 


NEW  HAVEN  PAYS  TRIBUTES 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNLC'IICL'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
m  Mr     MORRISON    of    Connecticut, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  17.  1983^  t^^. 
New  Haven  Firefighters  Local  825  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fire- 
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fighters  held  its  22d  Annual  Salute  to 
Retirees  dinner  in  my  district.  Thomas 
Bullock.  Patrick  J.  Callan,  Raymond 
Carboni.  Henry  J.  McNamara,  Thomas 
Petrucci.  William  J.  Ryan.  Edward 
Sheilds.  Eugene  Sullivan.  Nicholas 
Tirozzi.  and  John  F.  White  were  recog- 
nized on  the  occasion  of  their  retire- 
ment. I  would  like  to  commend  them 
all  for  their  years  of  brave  service  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Haven. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  congratulate 
Chief  Robert  T.  Gilhuly,  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Lt.  James  Dillon 
Award  for  his  continued  contribution 
to  local  825. 

Robert  T.  Gilhuly.  Sr.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  department  of  fire  service  on 
July  3.  1953.  He  was  assigned  to 
Engine  Co.  No.  4.  located  at  old  Cen- 
tral Station  on  Olive  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue.  He  later  was  assigned  to 
Engine  Co.  No.  14  which  was  located 
on  Highland  Street. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant on  January  1,  1968.  He  then 
worked  as  a  liaison  officer  with  the 
New  Haven  school  system  as  its  fire 
education  officer. 

On  January  2,  1974.  Bob  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  and  as- 
signed to  Truck  Co.  No.  5  on  Fountain 
Street  in  the  Westville  section  of  the 
city.  He  remained  there  until  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  battalion  chief 
on  September  8.  1982.  at  which  time 
he  was  assigned  as  east  battalion  chief. 
Bob  is  married  to  the  former  Gail 
Leonard  and  has  three  children.  Fire- 
fighter Robert  Gilhuly  Jr..  currently 
assigned  to  Engine  Co.  No.  4  at  Cen- 
tral Station,  another  son.  Michael,  and 
a  daughter.  Lynn. 

Bob's  career  as  an  officer  in  local  825 
began  with  his  election  to  the  griev- 
ance committee.  After  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  2  years,  he  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  treasurer  for  two 
terms.  He  then  ran  for  and  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  president,  a  position 
he  held  for  three  terms. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  the 
members  of  this  local  attained  a  42- 
hour  work  week,  something  we  still 
currently  enjoy.  Also,  during  his  presi- 
dency, local  825  signed  the  first  writ- 
ten contract  with  the  city  of  New 
Haven. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Joseph  Dwight  Crowley,  and 
to  congratulate  him  for  receiving  this 
years  •'Civilian  Appreciation  Award." 

Joseph  Dwight  Crowley  was  born  in 
New  Haven.  Conn,  on  February  8,  1934 
and  attended  local  public  schools  until 
1974.  He  graduated  from  Exeter  in 
1951  and  was  elected  to  the  Cum 
Laude  Society.  In  1955  he  graduated 
from  Yale  magna  cum  laude  and  was 
in  the  top  third  of  his  class  at  Harvard 
Law  School  where  he  graduated  in 
1958. 

Between  1957  and  1959  Mr.  Crow- 
leys  grandfather,  uncle  and  father 
died  and  being  the  family's  oldest  sur 
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viving  male,  he  became  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  family 
business— the  New  Haven  Terminal. 
Inc.  It  is  a  deep-water  terminal  in  New 
Haven  Harbor  which  unloads  and 
stores  petroleum  and  petrochemicals, 
steel  from  Scandinavia.  Western 
Europe  and  the  Far  East;  lumber  from 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  copper  from 
Chile  and  other  bulk  cargos.  It  out- 
loads  200,000-300.000  tons  of  .scrap 
iron  a  year  to  worldwide  destinations. 
Successful  port  investments  require  at- 
tention to  the  international  economic 
environment  and  to  the  markets  for 
the  commodities  which  move  through 
the  port.  Mr.  Crowley  has  traveled 
often  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and 
reads  and  speaks  both  French  and 
Spanish. 

In  1968  Joseph  Crowley  and  Charles 
Peters  were  cofounders  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly.  Mr.  Crowley  was  its 
first  publisher,  but  the  demands  of  the 
family  business  required  him  to  resign. 
Mr.  Crowley  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Haven  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee, the  Democratic  House  and 
Senate  Council  and  the  National  Fi- 
nance Council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee".  He  is  treasurer  of 
the  Long  Wharf  Theatre,  a  trustee  of 
Connecticut  Public  Television,  the 
American  Shakespeare  Theatre  and 
the  Connecticut  Ballet. 

He  belongs  to  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation and  in  1977.  was  invited  to 
attend  Mortimer  Adlers  seminar  at 
the  Aspen  Institute. 

Joe  Crowley  is  al.so  director  of  the 
Greater  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
Haven  Development  Commission.  He 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  board  of 
finance  by  Mayor  DiLieto. 

For  the  past  23  years  he  has  been 
married  to  Phyllis  Frierson.  They 
have  four  sons,  three  of  them  are  at- 
tending Yale.« 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  408 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

Ul   c,M.IHjI(.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1983  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the 
Bnai  Brith.  Yesterday.  I  submitted  a 
joint  resolution.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 408.  to  the  House  designating  No- 
vember 12,  1983,  as  "Anti-Defamation 
League  Day."  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  the  valuable  contri- 
butions of  the  ADL  by  cosponsoring 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  408. 

During  the  course  of  its  existence, 
the  ADL  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting civil  liberties  and  in  protecting 
human  rights.  Through  its  28  regional 
offices,   the  ADL  has   formed  an   im- 
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pressive  network  of  support.  Its  mem- 
bers supplant  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing with  the  values  of  education. 
Througli  the  endeavors  of  its  national 
and  local  affiliates,  the  ADL  has  repre- 
.sented  a  broad  spectrum  of  legislative 
issues. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
become  a  well-respected  voice  in  delib- 
erations over  public  policy  affecting 
Americans  of  all  races,  religions,  and 
walks  of  life.  Its  concentrated  efforts 
toward  pa.ssage  of  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion and  in  bringing  an  end  to  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  are  notable  examples  of  its 
courageous  work. 

With  this  resolution,  we  honor  the 
founding  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  the  Bnai  Brith  and  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  continuation  of  its  hu- 
manitarian efforts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest that  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  408 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion. 

H.J.  Res.  408 

Designating  November  12,  1983.  as  Anti- 
Defamation  League  Day"  in  lionor  of  the 
70tli  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Anti-Defamalion  League  of  the  Bnai 
Brith 

Wherea;;  the  Anti-Deiamatlon  League  of 
the  B'nai  Brith  since  its  inreption  has 
worked  to  strengthen  the  democratic  under- 
pinnings of  American  society  and  to  estab- 
lish a  harmonious  unity  of  friendship  and 
understanding  amidst  this  Nations  reli- 
gious, racial,  and  ethnic  diversity: 

Whereas  tlie  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
combated,  counteracted,  and  educated 
against  anti-Semitism,  racism,  and  the  ex- 
tremists of  totalitarianism: 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League  rep- 
resents the  special  concerns  and  interests  of 
the  American  Jewish  community  in  uphold- 
ing human  rights  and  civil  liberties  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  Anti  Defamation  league  is 
an  effective  advocate  for  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  Israel: 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
and  Us  leaders  and  supporters,  set  an  exam- 
ple of  leadership  and  participation  in  events 
and  programs  to  affect  the  well-being  and 
future  of  all  people:  and 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  in 
purpo.se  and  program,  espou.ses  and  fulfills 
the  highest  ideals  and  aspirations  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faiths,  races,  and  cultural  origins: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
honor  of  the  70th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the 
B  nai  Brith.  November  12.  1983.  is  designat- 
ed "Anti-Defamalion  League  Day."  The 
President  is  requested  to  i.ssue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 


X.ncmhrr  J.  19S.:! 

PKRSONAl    KXPLANATION 

HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr  C  LARKt;  Mr  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tnhrr  21.  1983,  I  -a a.s  necessarily  absent 
tor  'hrc  \  litis  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  ni>  position  on  these  measures 
considencl  m  the  House 

On  the  amendment  to  H.R  3324.  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  grants,  to  strike 
language  transferring  the  law-related 
education  program  from  the  State 
block  grant  to  the  Education  Secre- 
tary's dLscretionary  fund,  rollcall  No. 
408,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  3324. 
the  ("lose  Up  foundation  grants,  roll- 
call  No   409,  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 

On  the  final  pa.s.sage  of  the  confer- 
,.nr.-  report  on  H.R.  3929.  to  extend 
tlie  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982,  rollcall  No.  410.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  ha\ mg 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  Record.* 


IMOIHV  .SCHMIDT.  NATIONAL 
BLIND  WORKKR  OF  THE  YEAR 
1983 

HON.  BOB  STUMP 


OK  .AH  1/1  'N  "• 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Timothy  Schmidt  of  Phoenix.  Ariz,, 
this  year's  recipient  of  the  Peter  J. 
Salmon  National  Blind  Worker  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Many  people  have  worked  hard  to 
ovecome  a  disability  and  become  inde- 
pendent, contributing  inembers  of  so- 
(lety  and  this  is  indeed  an  admirable 
teat  Timoihv  Schmidt,  with  constant 
determination  and  self-confidence,  has 
accomplished  this  feat  no  less  than 
three  limes  in  the  past  6  years. 

When  Timothy  was  a  junior  in  high 
school  he  was  diagno.sed  as  having  ret- 
initis pigmentosa  and  his  vision  rapid- 
ly deteriorated.  Timothy  perservcred 
and  earned  his  high  school  diploma. 
He  also  earned  letters  for  managing 
the  football,  basketball,  and  ba.seball 

teams. 

After  graduation.  Timothy  attended 
a  junior  college  but  he  was  not  happy. 
He  withdrew  from  college  and  became 
totally  dependent  on  his  family  for 
food  and  shelter.  His  self-confidence 
had  so  dwindled,  he  felt  the  public 
transportation  system  was  too  compli- 
cated to  figure  out  and  he  depended 
on  his  familv  for  transportation  too. 
Finally.  Timothy  realized  he  could  not 
continue  existing  this  way.  He  wanted 
to  live  life  rather  than  watch  it  pass 
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him  bv.  so  he  visited  the  State  voca- 
tionalrehabilitation  division.  Within  a 
month.  Timothy  was  receiving  on-the- 
lob  training  a.s  a  teacher's  aide  in  the 
work  activities  program  at  Arizona  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  i  AIB) 

A.s  Timothy's  responsibilities  on  the 
lob  increased,  so  did  his  self-confi- 
dence and  his  desire  to  become  inde- 
pendent. He  tackled  the  public  trans- 
portation system  and  became  such  a 
competent  traveler  that  he  began  as- 
sisting his  coworkers.  Timothy  pre- 
pared for  the  day  when  he  would  live 
on  his  own  by  taking  instruction  in 
home  managment.  including  budget- 
ing, shopping  and  cooking.  Timothy 
was  promoted  to  occupational  therapy 
aide  and  used  his  sports  experience  to 
provide  exercise  training  for  the  agen- 
cv's  clients. 

TimothVs  determination  had  no 
limits  until  the  summer  of  1981  when 
he  required  surgery  to  remove  an  en- 
larged spleen.  The  operation  was  de- 
bilitating and  further  complicated  by 
infection.  Timothy  thought  he  might 
never  be  able  to  return  to  work  and 
his  future  was  bleak. 

But  Timothy  had  pulled  himself  up 
bv  his  boot.straps  before  and  he  was 
ready  to  do  it  again.  'Within  4  months 
lie  was  back  at  AIB  looking  for  a  job. 
His  doctors  and  the  staff  thought  it 
best  for  Timothy  to  take  a  ,iob  in  the 
production  unit  where  he  could  avoid 
the  physical  and  mental  stress  of  his 
previous  job  and  rebuild  his  skills  at 
his  own  pace. 

And  what  a  pace  he  set  for  himsell. 
Not  content  to  merely  assemble  small 
parts.  Timothy  worked  his  way 
through  more  complex  assembly  right 
up  to  machine  operations.  He  attained 
a  position  on  a  continuous  belt  blister 
packing  machine  and  his  productivity 
rose  from  65  to  99  percent. 

Soon  after  that  Timothy  moved  into 
his  own  apartment  and  began  caring 
for  and  supporting  himself.  For  1  year 
all  was  well  in  Timothys  world,  but 
during  the  winter  of  1982  he  was  once 
again  put  to  the  test.  Within  2 
month's  time.  Timothy  \osX  both  his 
brother  and  father. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  great 
source  of  emotional  support  for  his 
mother,  dividing  his  off-work  hours 
between  his  apartment  and  his  moth- 
er's home.  Through  it  ail  Timothy  has 
continued  his  outstanding  attendance 
record  and  consistently  improves  his 
skill  level  and  productivity.  A  level  II 
machine  operator.  Timothy  recently 
achieved  107  percent  overall  on  activi- 
ties as  varied  as  shrink  wrapping,  skin 
packing,  and  die  cutting. 

As  Timothy's  supervisor  said,  'There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  what 
Timothy  Schmidt  can  learn  and  do, 
Timothy  is  a  valuable  as.set  to  the  Ari- 
zona Industries  for  the  Blind  and  a 
worthy  recipient  of  NIB's  1983  Peter 
J.  Salmon  National  Blind  Worker  of 
the  Year  Award,* 
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STETSON  UNIVERSITY  TO 
CELEBRATE  ITS  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  E.  CLAY  SH.4W.  JR. 

OF  FLORlIiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
November  4.  Stetson  University  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  Stet- 
son is  Florida's  oldest  university  and 
since  its  founding  in  1883  by  Henry  A. 
Deland.  it  has  been  a  trend  setter  of 
•firsts"  in  educational  and  cultural  en- 
hancement. 

Stetson  University  was  the  first  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the 
State  to  admit  women  as  students.  Be- 
tween 1893  and  1900.  Florida's  first 
college  of  law.  first  school  of  business 
administration,  and  first  school  of 
music  were  established  at  Stetson.  In 
1907.  Mary  Stewart  Howarth  graduat- 
ed from  Stetson's  College  of  Law.  be- 
coming the  first  woman  to  receive  a 
law  degree  in  Florida  and  the  first 
woman  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the 

State. 

Stetson  was  al.so  the  first  university 
in  Florida  to  require  college  examina- 
tions for  admission,  and  in  the  1950's. 
Stetson  was  the  first  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  early  admission  for  high 
school  students  of  superior  prepara- 
tion and  ability. 

In  comparison  to  Stetson's  first  class 
of  approximately  50  students,  today 
Stetson  University  serves  more  than 
3  000  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
law  students  on  three  campuses.  For 
more  than  100  years.  Stetson  Universi- 
ty has  been  committed  to  the  goals  of 
academic  excellence  and  development 
of  character  and  high  personal  stand- 
ards. Literally  thousands  of  graduates 
have  made  this  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live,  making  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  public  serv- 
ice, law.  the  environment,  music,  reli- 
gion, business,  and  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  joint  me  in 
saluting  the  achievements  and  contri- 
butions' of  Stetson  University  and  in 
rejoicing  in  the  centennial  celebration 
of  this  historic  and  distinguished  insti- 
tution.* 


CALl    FOR   BIPARTISAN   ACTION 
ON  THE  DEFICIT 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEM.\N 

}  ■■  ■  I- ' . ;  > ;  ■ 

IN  THE  HOliSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  Noveinber  2.  1983 
•  Mr  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  calling  this  special  order  to 
highlight  the  urgent  need  to  resolve 
the  Federal  deficit  crisis.  I  applaud  the 
introduction  of  their  resolution  calling 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Budget  Deficit 
Reductions." 

I  support  the  idea  of  a  tax  and 
spending  policy  that  makes  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  Federal  deficit 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
soaring  interest  rates  and  the  result- 
ing economic  troubles  which  have  par- 
alyzed growth  and  prosperity  in  this 
country.  At  this  time  of  $200  billion 
deficits,  we  must  now  come  to  grips 
with  spending  if  we  are  to  realize  a 
sustained  and  meaningful  economic  re- 
covery. Our  Nation  needs  positive 
action  now  and  our  constituents  are 
demanding  that  we  take  action  imme- 
diately. 

Although  there  are  many  of  us  that 
are  fighting  to  keep  spending  under  a 
tight  rein,  it  is  hard  to  be  optimistic 
about  prospects  that  Congress  will 
take  responsible  action  to  cut  the  defi- 
cits. The  partisan  fighting  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  deficit  issue  and 
the  efforts  of  special  interests  to  actu- 
ally increase  spending  levels  for  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  have  hampered  our 
attempts  at  deficit  reduction. 

Twice  in  recent  times  we  have 
turned  to  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
overcom.*  partisan  roadblocks  on  criti- 
cal issues  that  needed  immediate  at- 
tention: First,  in  the  area  of  social  se- 
curity reform  and  later  with  respect  to 
the  MX  missile  system.  I  support  the 
resolution  to  create  a  commi.ssion  to 
study  the  deficit  problem  and  to  devel- 
op proposed  solutions. 

It  is  embarrassing  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  these  solutions 
within  this  body,  but  the  need  is  im- 
mediate and  action  must  be  taken  to 
resolve  this  issue  and  to  bring  the  defi- 
cit down.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
come  together,  support  the  formation 
of  this  Commission  and  take  meaning- 
ful action  on  deficit  reduction.* 


UMI 


IS  THE  MONSTER  DEAD? 

HON.  RICH.ARD  L.  OTTINGER 

■h    NKW  YORK 
IN  lUh    Hoi  >,E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
was  denied  further  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  take  steps  to  ter- 
minate the  project  and  minimize  fur- 
ther cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us  who  have 
watched  this  project  over  the  past 
dozen  years  knows,  as  an  October  31. 
1983,  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  stated,  "The  project  still  could 
rise  some  night  and  sink  its  teeth  back 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury."  In  fact,  there 
have  already  been  rumors  floating 
that  attempts  may  be  made  to  include 
as  much  as  $600  million  on  the  con- 
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tinuing  resolution  under  the  guise  of 
termination  co.sts.  Before  this  Con- 
gress votes  one  nickel  to  the  project 
for  termination  costs,  it  is  important 
that  we  receive  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counting. I  have  written  letters  to 
both  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  pro- 
vide just  such  information. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Halloween 
editorial  concluded. 

The  breeder  project  has  .seemed  safely 
buried  before,  only  to  be  dug  up  and  re- 
vived. Continued  vigilance  is  indicated,  par- 
ticularly when  the  moon  is  full. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
editorial: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  3,  19831 

Is  THE  Monster  Dead? 

The  U.S.  Senate  buried  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  last  week.  Bui  it  did  not 
drive  a  wooden  stake  into  the  heart  of  the 
monster,  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
may  agree  with  Clinch  River's  best  friend 
Senator  Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (RTenn.),  that  there  Is  a  flicker  of 
hope  left."  The  project  still  could  ri.se  some 
night  and  sink  its  teeth  back  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  breeder  r-'actor  has  been  in  a  stale  of 
permanent  ground-breaking  for  years.  It 
never  had  much  going  for  it.  except  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  a  dogged  hope  that  It 
might  keep  a  promise  that  other  nuclear 
technologies  could  not  — that  fission  power 
would  eventually  make  electricity  too  cheap 
to  meter. 

Over  the  years  the  potential  price  tag  for 
a  single  experimental  plant  in  Clinch  River. 
Tenn..  rose  from  an  estimated  $700  million 
in  1970  to  what  critics  now  say  is  $8.4  bil- 
lion, and  what  even  its  supporters  admit  is 
$4.1  billion. 

During  that  same  time  the  project,  which 
i.s  designed  to  create  more  plutonium  than  it 
burns  (lynce  the  name  breeder),  deepened 
concern  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
world  already  has  more  weapons-grade  fis- 
sionable material  than  makes  sense. 

Finally,  with  the  demand  for  electricity 
virtually  flat,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  estimated  that  no  breeder  reactor 
would  be  commercially  useful  for  40  years. 

The  Reagan  Administration  persisted, 
supporting  an  arrangement  under  which 
private  investors  would  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
costs  for  finishing  the  plant  while  the  feder- 
al government  would  guarantee  them 
against  loss.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  suggested  last  month  that  this  ap- 
proach would  cost  more  than  if  the  govern- 
ment simply  paid  for  the  plant  it.self. 

With  that  much  evidence  before  them,  a 
coalition  of  the  cost -conscious  and  the 
bomb-conscious  In  the  Senate  defeated 
Clinch  River.  56  to  40.  'We  pi"  some  money 
down  a  rat  hole,"  said  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers 
ID-Ark.i.  "and  decided  not  to  spend  any 
more." 

But  the  breeder  project  has  seemed  .safely 
buried  before,  only  to  be  dug  up  and  re- 
vived. Continued  vigilance  Is  indicated,  par- 
ticularly when  the  moon  is  full.* 
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ILLINOIS  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
338 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  prob- 
lem which,  if  not  addressed,  can  only 
grow  worse.  There  has  been  a  stream 
of  products  flowing  into  the  United 
States  from  Soviet  forced  labor  camps. 
The  importation  of  these  goods,  in 
particular,  tractor  parts  and  wooden 
chairs,  is  in  clear  violation  of  section 
307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This  act 
specifically  prohibits  the  importation 
of  goods  produced  by  forced  labor, 
unless  domestically  produced  goods 
cannot  meet  domestic  demand. 

Only  strict  enforcement  of  section 
307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  can  halt 
the  illegal  flow  of  products  from 
Soviet  labor  camps  into  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  introduce  into 
todays  Record  an  Illinois  Senate  reso- 
lution, spon.sored  by  Illinois  State  Sen- 
ator LeRoy  Walter  Lemke.  urging 
stricter  enforcement  of  section  307. 
Without  uncompromising  enforce- 
ment, section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  will  become  meaningless  and 
American  dollars  will  continue  to  sub- 
sidize Soviet  labor  camps. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  338 

Whereas.  Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  provides  In  relevant  part  that  "all 
goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise  .  .  . 
produced,  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  in  any  foreign  country  by  .  .  .  forced 
labor  .  .  .  under  penal  .sanctions  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .."  unless  they  are  not 
■produced,  or  manufactured  in  such  quanti- 
ties in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  the  con- 
sumptive demands  of  the  United  Slates": 
and 

Whereas,  allegations  have  recently  sur- 
faced claiming  that,  despite  the  fact  they 
are  clearly  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of 
Section  307,  a  number  of  products  from 
Soviet  forced-labor  camps  have  been 
brought  into  the  United  Slates:  and 

Whereas,  included  in  the  illegal  stream  of 
commerce  exported  from  the  Soviet  Union 
are  wooden  folding  chairs  identified  by  the 
serial  number  133340.  which  were  made  in 
labor  camps  in  the  Urals  and  Siberia,  where 
women  fell  the  timber  for  the  chairs,  and 
children  as  young  as  14  years  old  are  forced 
to  assemble  the  chairs  and  package  them 
for  shipping:  and 

Whereas.  Belarus  tractors  and  tractor 
parts  produced  in  Mordovian  forced-lal>or 
camps  are  further  examples  of  Illegally  Im- 
ported Soviet  goods,  the  purchase  of  which 
not  only  finances  the  Soviet  forced-labor 
system,  but  also  contributes  to  economic  dis- 
location and  unemployment  in  this  nation's 
large-implement  industries,  included  in 
which  are  such  Illinois  employers  as  Inter- 
national Harvester  and  Caterpillar;  and 

Whereas,  without  strict  enforcement,  the 
provisions  of  Section  307  will  be  denied  any 
practical  effect,  and  American  dollars  will 
continue  to  reimbur.se  the  Soviet  Union  for 
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Its  operation  of  forced-labor  camps:  there- 
fore, be  it  ,       ^    .., 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eightv- 
Thxrd  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ilh- 
nois  That  this  House  urges  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  hall  the  illegal  flow  of  products 
from  Soviet  labor  camps  into  this  country, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  House  requests  the 
federal  government  to  urge  Its  allies  in  the 
free  world  to  similarly  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  Soviet  forced-laborproduced  goods: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  shall  be  .sent,  respec- 
tively to  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Secre- 
taryof  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan,  Com- 
missioner of  Cu.stoms  William  Von  Raab. 
Vice  President  George  Bush  in  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  P.  ONelll.  and  the  Members 
of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation.* 


RWSWC,  THL  K..\HNK!)  INCOME 
I  .\X  ( KKIMT  A  WAY  TO 
OKFSLI  l.\X.'\r!()N  OF  THE 
POOR 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATI VES 

Wednesday.  November  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
:tm  plea.sed  to  have  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Matsui. 
and  Mr.  Shannon  join  with  me  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  make  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC)  the 
meaningful  credit  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be.  By  raising  the  maximum 
(>ligibilitv  and  benefit  levels  and  elimi- 
nating its  interaction  with  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, this  proposal  will  restore  the 
goals  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
in  aiding  the  working  poor. 

Through  the  1960'.s  and  1970s  Con- 
gress attempted,  through  .several  tax 
reduction   bills   to   eliminate   the   tax 
burden    on    families    whose    incomes 
were  below  the  poverty  line  It  did  this 
by    increasing    to    above    the    poverty 
level  the  amount  of  income  at  which  a 
family    begins    to    pay    income    tax- 
termed  the  tax  threshold  or  tax  entry 
point.  Several  tools  have  been  used  to 
achieve  this  goal:  The  personal  exemp- 
tion, the  zero  bracket  amount,  and  the 
earned  income  tax  credit.  In  the  past 
few   years,   however,  these  provisions 
have'not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  and 
as  a  result  the  income  tax  threshold 
has  fallen  well  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  shortfall   will   continue  to  grow 
for  too  many  poor  families  even  after 
indexing  takes  effect  in  1985,  because 
the  earned   income   tax   credit   is  not 
slated  to  be  increased  nor  are  there 
plans   to   increase   the   income   levels 
qualifying  for  the  credit.  According  to 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commiteee  on 
Taxation,  one  of  the  "most  cost-effec- 
tive tools  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  of 
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the  poor"  has  been  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  (EITC J. 

EITC— HOW    IT  WORKS 

Although    little    known    and    infre- 
quentlv  referred  to.  the  EITC  is  one  of 
the    five   major   welfare   programs   in 
this  country.  Last  year  some  6.9  mil- 
lion families  benefited  from  the  EITC 
credits,     with     1.9     million     receiving 
lower  tax  bills  and  5  million  getting  re- 
funds from  the  Treasury.  E.stablished 
in  1975.  the  EITC  is  a  tax  credit   in- 
tended to  provide  a  cash  income  sup- 
plement to  working  parents  with  rela- 
tivelv  low  earnings.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  is  the  only  program 
specifically  available  to  working  cou- 
ples who  have  a  least  one  dependent 
child.  Also  the  EITC  is  the  only  tax 
credit  which  is  •refundable"  meaning 
that  a  person  does  not   need  to  owe 
anv  income  tax  to  receive  the  credit. 
For  those  whose  lax  liability  is  smaller 
than  the  credit,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  makes  a  direct  payment  of  the 
credit. 

Under  current  law.  a  refundable  tax 
credit  is  available  to  a  parent-or  par- 
ents—with   earnings    whose    adjusted 
gross  income  is  not  above  $10,000  an- 
nuallv  and  who  maintain  a  household 
for.  first,  a  child  who  is  either  under 
19  or  a  student:  or  second,  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  an  adult  but  disabled 
and  who  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  de- 
pendent. The  credit  equals  10  percent 
of    the    first    S5.000    of   earnings.    Be- 
tween earnings  of   S5.000   and   S6.000 
the    maximum    credit    of    S500    is    re- 
ceived    For    each    dollar    of    adjusted 
gross  income  above  $6,000  the  credit  is 
reduced  by  12.5  cents  and  phases  out 
at    SIO.OOO.   To    receive    the   credit,    a 
person  must  either  file  an  income  tax 
return  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year  or 
file  an  earned  income  eligibility  certifi- 
cate with  their  employer  for  advance 
payments  of  the  credit. 

Congress  enacted  the  EITC  to  serve 
as  an  offset  against  income  and  pay- 
roll taxes  for  the  working  poor.  It  was 
also  meant  to  be  a  work  incentive  as 
an  earnings  subsidy  for  low-income 
wage  earners. 

RISE  OF  POVERTY/EROSION  OF  EITC 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  laudable  goals  of 
the   EITC   program   to   aid   Americas 
working  poor  have  been  badly  eroded. 
Hearings  bv  two  Ways  and  Means  sub- 
committees held  last  week  dramatized 
the   extent    to   which    the   EITC   and 
other     Federal     programs     aimed     at 
eliminating    poverty    in    this    country 
have  failed.  In  short  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" has  been  reduced  to  a  skirmish. 
The    Congressional    Budget    Director 
Randolph  Penner  reported  the  rate  of 
povertv    has    jumped    sharply    since 
1978    Todav  a  shocking  15  percent  of 
the     population-the     highest     since 
1965.    is    struggling    in    poverty.    This 
means  that  the  number  of  Americans 
considered     officially     POor     has     in- 
creased from  24.5  million  to  a  record 
34  4    million   in    1983.   These   statistics 
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are  particularly  ominous,  because  Go\- 
ernment  figures  show  that  more  than 
half  of  those  who  joined  the  poverty 
ranks  in  1981  and  1982  were  adults  or 
children  in  traditional  husband  and 
wife  families.  Female  heads  of  house- 
hold also  show  an  increase  in  poverty. 
This  is  because  one  out  of  three  full- 
time  working  women  earn  less  than 
S7.000  and  three  out  of  five  earn  less 
than  SIO.OOO.  According  to  several  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing,  a  return  to  eco- 
nomic growth  will  not  bring  rapid  im- 
provement for  these  groups. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  count 
cash  and  inkind  benefits,  the  rate  of 
poverty  would  be  reduced  to  9  percent. 
However,  even  if  we  count  these  bene- 
fits.   Economist    Timothy    Smeeding, 
who     authored     the     recent     Census 
Bureau  report  to  Congress  on  the  ef- 
fects of  inkind  benefits  on  poverty,  es- 
timates that  since  1972  poverty  has  in- 
creased  by   50   percent.    More   impor- 
tantly,  the  Urban  Institute  has  con- 
cluded    that      major     reductions     in 
income-related        benefit        payments 
■were  done  in  a  manner  that  creates 
maior  work  disincentives  for  the  near 
and  working  poor."  They  go  on  to  say 
that   the   changes  could   increase  the 
vulnerability  of  the  working  poor  to 
economic  dependency.  Given  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  the  last  thing 
we  should  be  doing  is  increasing  disin- 
centives to  work.  The  EITC.  unlike  the 
other      entitlement      programs      was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  work  incentive.  By 
increasing  the  EITC  we  could  offset 
the    disincentive    resulting    from    the 
loss  of  benefits  and  significantly   in- 
crease the  incentives  to  work  harder 
or  seek  higher  paying  jobs. 

Both  Mr.  Penner  of  CBO.  and  Mr. 
Smeeding  testified  that  increasing  the 
size  of  the  credit  and/or  lowering  the 
phaseout  would  aid  the  working  poor 
and  lower  the  work  disincentive. 

Major  cuts  in  social  programs  is  but 
one  of  the  rea,sons  for  the  rise  in  pov- 
erty. The  recession,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  headed  by  females  have  all 
added  to  the  problem.  However,  these 
are  all  fairly  obvious  reasons  and  the 
Congress  has  begun  to  address  them. 


TAXING  THE  POOR 

Less  Obvious  and  a  frequently  over- 
looked factor  is  the  growing  tax 
burden  on  lower  income  wage  earners. 
Mr  Smeeding  estimates  that,  not 
counting  State  and  local  taxes,  a 
family  of  four  at  the  poverty  line- 
$9  862— paid  $956  in  income  and  pay- 
roil  taxes  last  year.  While  Federal 
income  and  payroll  taxes  have  in- 
creased from  S35  in  1978  to  $440  for  a 
family  of  three  with  earnings  equal  to 
the  povertv  threshold-$7,690.  We 
must  ask  why  has  the  taxation  level  so 
sharply  increased  for  those  already 
struggling  in  poverty.  The  answers  are 
found  in  the  "bracket  creep"  resulting 
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!nirn  iritlatniri  ,i!;d  the  increase  in  pay- 
mi:  ;iiii!  iiicdiiH'  taxes. 

Br;i(  ktt  ( rttp  has  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  those  the  Government  deems 
at  the  poverty  level.  Inflation  since 
1975  has  brought  the  poverty  level 
I!  5  p<Trent  above  the  tax  threshold 

r.  l'tH_'  tnd  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
1984  tlif  nap  will  increase  to  17.2  per- 
cent, the  largest  gap  since  1969.  This 
means  that  a  family  of  four  fully  uti- 
lizing the  earned  income  tax  credit 
will  have  taxable  income  even  though 
their  income  is  a  woefully  inadequate 
$8,783.  This  is  a  full  $1,000  below  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  following  table  1  will  illustrate 
dramatically  how  despite  congression- 
al efforts  to  adjust  the  tax  threshold, 
families  living  in  poverty  have  had  to 
pay  Federal  income  taxes.  Because  the 
EITC  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation 
and  is  not  scheduled  to  be  indexed,  the 
shortfall  will  continue  to  grow  for  too 
many  poor  families  even  after  index- 
ing of  the  personal  exemption  and  the 
zero-bracket  amount  takes  effect  in 
1985. 

TABLE  1  -RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INCOME  TAX  THRESH- 
OLD AND  POVERTY  LEVEL  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4,  1959-84 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  tax  in- 
creases from  inflation  are  far  from 
equally  distributed.  They  hurt  low- 
income  taxpayers  significantly  more 
than  the  middle  class  and  the  rich.  In 
fact  in  1981,  inflation  added  a  whop- 
ping 28  percent  to  the  income  taxes  of 
families  earning  under  $10,000  and  9 
percent  to  income  taxes  of  families 
earning  $10,000  to  $20,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  those  making  more 
than  $200,000.  bracket  creep  due  to  in- 
flation added  a  mere  1  percent  to  their 
tax  bills. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  only  well-off 
taxpayers  ended  up  as  real  winners 
from  the  3-year  individual  tax  cut  pro- 
gram. For  example,  for  those  with 
income  over  $200,000.  the  tax  cuts  will 
total  an  average  of  just  under  $60,000. 
But     taxpayers     earning     less     than 
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$10,000  will  face  real  tax  bills— their 
tax  bill  adjusted  for  inflation— up  by 
22  percent  compared  to  1980;  families 
earning  $10,000  to  $15,000  will  face  net 
hikes  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
rather  than  helping  the  rich  we  ought 
to  be  committed  to  helping  those  the 
Government  has  officially  recognized 
as  poor  with  their  excessive  tax 
burden. 

Not  only  heavier  income  taxes  face 
the  poverty-level  worker,  but  payroll 
tax  increases  are  disproportionately 
overburdening  the  working  poor. 
Table  2  illustrates  very  graphically  the 
payroll  tax  burden  as  well  as  the 
income  taxes  paid  by  those  at  the  pov- 
erty level.  By  1984.  for  example,  a 
four-person  family  whose  income  is  at 
the  poverty  line  will  pay  as  much  as 
$711  in  payroll  taxes,  and  a  six-person 
family  as  much  as  $953.  Adding 
income  taxes  of  $365  for  the  4-person 
family  and  $570  for  the  6-person 
family,  the  tax  burden  is  projected  to 
be  an  overwhelming  $1,076  and  $1,523 
respectively  for  these  two  families. 

TABLE  2  -TAX  THRESHOLDS.  POVERTY  LEVELS,  AND  FED- 
ERAL TAX  AMOUNTS  FOR  DIFFERENT  FAMILY  SIZES  WITH 
EARNINGS  EQUAL  TO  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL.   1978-84 
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What  is  even  more  shocking  about 
these  heavy  tax  burdens  is  that  at  pov- 
erty level  incomes  of  $10,613  and 
$14,219  these  four-  and  six-member 
families  will  not  be  eligible  for  1  penny 
of  earned  income  tax  credits  because 
the  credit  does  not  apply  to  families 
with  incomes  above  $10,000.  In  other 
words,  even  though  these  poverty-level 
families  will  incur  income  and  payroll 
taxes  of  $1.076— family  of  four— and 
$1.523  — family  of  six  — they  will  not  re- 
ceive any  EITC  to  offset  these  enor- 
mous tax  burdens. 

Taxing  the  poor  sounds  remote  and 
archaic.  It  seems  obvious  that  no 
modern  income  tax  ought  to  tax  the 
incomes  of  those  who  have  so  little  as 
to  be  designated  as  poor.  Yet  our  tax 
rules  require  poverty-level  earners  to 
help  pay  for  the  Federal  budget,  gen- 
erally at  the  .same  time  as  the  public  is 


called  on  to  support  the  same  needy 
families. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  offset  the  tax  burden  of  families 
struggling  in  poverty,  we  must  raise 
the  credit  amount  and  the  income 
levels  for  which  the  credit  is  available. 
Likewise,  if  we  are  to  put  back  a  work 
incentive  in  the  program,  the  credit 
and  income  levels  need  adjusting. 

My  proposal  is  to  change  the  adjust- 
ed gross  income  limit  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  in  order  to  aid  large  families 
and  to  increase  the  work  incentive.  I 
also  propose  changing  the  benefit 
from  10  percent  of  the  first  $5,000 
with  a  $500  maximum,  to  an  EITC  of 
10  percent  of  the  first  $8,000  of  earn- 
ings. Between  $8,000  and  $10,000  the 
maximum  credit  of  $800  would  be  re- 
ceived. Thus  three-  and  four-member 
families  with  incomes  at  the  poverty 
threshold  would  receive  the  maximum 
credit  to  offset  their  income  and  pay- 
roll taxes.  For  each  dollar  of  adjusted 
gross  income  above  $10,000  the  credit 
would  be  reduced  by  16  cents  .so  that 
when  the  adjusted  gross  income 
reached  $15,000  the  EITC  would  be 
completly  phased  out. 

This  legislation  also  eliminates  the 
unfair  interaction  of  the  EITC  with 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDO  program.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  under  Public  Law  97-35. 
the  EITC  must  be  assumed  available 
to  an  AFDC  recipient,  whether  or  not 
it  is  actually  received.  A  three-State 
survey— California.  Kansas,  and  New 
York— conducted  earlier  this  year  indi- 
cates that  this  system  of  advance  im- 
putation is  difficult  to  administer,  is 
cost  inefficient  and  could  actually  put 
people  out  of  work  as  employers  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  the  Federal  red- 
tape  involved.  Further,  everyone  sur- 
veyed agreed  that  reconciling  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  amount  of  the 
EITC  assumed  and  actually  received 
by  the  AFDC  recipient  was  going  to 
prove  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  as- 
sumed advance  imputation  of  the 
credit  has  failed  to  save  money,  which 
was  its  original  goal.  In  short,  the  evi- 
dence is  compelling  for  repealing  the 
assumed  imputation  of  the  credit. 

Lastly,  the  bill  eliminates  the  inter- 
action between  the  AFDC  and  EITC 
so  that  the  credit  is  not  to  be  counted 
as  income  for  benefit  purposes  or  in 
calculating  the  150  percent  income 
limitation  for  eligibility  for  AFDC 
benefits.  It  seems  to  me  cruel  and  a 
costly  bad  joke  to  give  hard-working 
people  a  tax  credit  on  the  one  hand 
and  then  tell  them  to  count  it  as 
income  and  take  it  back  in  the  other 
hand.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
has  ever  asked  a  corporation  to  consid- 
er a  tax  credit  as  income.  Needless  to 
say.  the  business  community  would 
revolt    if    the    Federal    Government 


pushed  for  such  a  practice.  Likewise, 
this  practice  is  unfair  to  low-income 
earners.  So  too.  it  is  foolish  because  it 
wipes  out  any  work  incentive  inherent 
in  the  program  and  encourages  the 
working  poor  to  become  nonworking 
and  dependent  poor. 

Mr    Speaker,    a   poverty    rale   ol    is 
percent   which  has  destroyed  the  gains 
made  bv  the  last   four  Presidents,  is 
simply    unacceptable.    The    return    to 
better    times,     jobs,     and     increasing 
inkind  benefits  will  go  only  .so  far  in 
aiding  the  working  poor.  Without  pro- 
viding some   income  and   payroll   lax 
relief  for  low-income  wage  earners,  we 
will  have  failed  to  solve  a  significant 
reason  for  the  rise  in  poverty.  With  9.^ 
percent  unemployment,  we  badly  need 
a  program  which  encourages  work  ini- 
tiatives, provides  for  the  needy,  and 
encourages    the    maintenance    of    the 
family  structure.  My  proposed  legisla- 
tion   .seeks    to     help    achieve    these 
worthy  goals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  tax  relief  for  the  working  poor. 

H.R. 4289 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   to   increase   the   amount   ot    ine 
earned  income  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatxies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTION  1    IM  KKASK  IV  KAKNKD  1N( OMK  t  KK1>IT 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Sub.section  (a)  of  sec_ 
Hon  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  earned  ^^^'>"}^J'^'^'}\'^ 
amended  by  -strikmg  out  $5,000  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    S8.000  . 

(b)  PHASEOUT        BETWEEN        $10,000        AND 

SlSOOO.-Subsection    (b)    of    section    43    oi 
.such  Code  (relating  to  limitation)  is  amend- 

^^(l)  by  striking  out    $500-  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■$800'.  ,-  „„h  in 

(2)  by  -striking  out  12.5  percent  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    16  percent'  .and 

(3)  by  striking  out  -se.OOO-  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$10.000'. 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  43(f)  of  sucn 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  bv  striking  out  ■$10,000  •  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$15  000".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  $6,000  ■  and  inserlmg 
in  lieu  thereof    $10,000-.  .,.„.,,^,   „f 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3507(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  earned  income  ad- 
vance payment  amount)  is  amended- 

,A)  by"  striking  out  ■$5,000  •  in  subpara- 
graph (BKi)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•  >*Q  000" 

(B)  bv 'striking  out  •$6,000  and  $10.000"  in 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  and  in.serling  in  Ueu 
thereof  •■$10,000  and  $15,000  . 

,C)  by  .striking  out  $2.500"  in  subpara^ 
graph   (CHi)   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereol 

^(oTbv. linking  out  •■$3,000  and  $5,000"  in 
subparagraph  (C)(ii)  and   inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $5,000  and  $7,500 
(d)  Effective  Dates.-  .  _ 

(1)  IN  GENERAL. -Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
mis  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1982. 


(2)  Advance  payment -Tiu'  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  apply  to  re- 
numeration  paid  after  December  31.  1983 

m.-<      ■'    TKKVTMKST   (IK    KAKVKK    ISdlMK   (  KKIIIT 
•  ■  iNDI-K    l-K()(.KA\1    OK    All)   TO    KAMI 

I.IKS  \MTII  |)KHKM)KNT(  llll.DKKV. 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Subseclion  (d)  of  .sec- 
lion  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•(d)  Anv  refunds  of  Federal  income  taxes 
made  to  an  individual  by  reason  of  section 
43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
and  anv  payment  made  by  an  employer 
under  section  3507  of  such  Code,  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  as  income  or  receipts 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  such  individual  (or  any  other  individual) 
for  benefits,  or  the  amount  or  extent  of  ben- 
efits   under    a    plan    approved    under    this 

''^bi  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1984.» 


STRATEGIC  PKTROLEUM 

RESERVE 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SH.ARP 


OF   INDI.^N.'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2,  1983 

m  Mr  SHARP  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
xhv  Department  of  Energy  released  a 
management  report  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  conclusion.s 
present  a  damaging  condemnation  ol 
management  practices  not  only  within 
the  SPR  but  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Within  virtually 
every  SPR  area  of  responsibility- 
maintenance,  property  management, 
security,  fire  protection,  contract  ad- 
ministralion-lhere  were  significant 
deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  about  the 
rate  of  oil  purchases  for  the  reserve 
and  the  inadequate  planning  for  use  ol 
the  oil  in  an  emergency,  the  Fossil  and 
Synthetic     Fuels     Subcommittee     has 
regularly  questioned  Department  offi- 
cials about  management  practices  and 
allegations  of   abuse.   Repeatedly   the 
Department   witnesses  have  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  assured 
Members  that   internal  audits  demon- 
strated that  the  SPR  was  a  well  man- 
aged   program.    Now    this    report    not 
only  draws  into  question  the  manage- 
ment of  the  SPR  but  also  the  thor- 
oughness  of    the    departmental    over- 
sight  organizations   which   previously 
had  found  only  minor  problems  within 
the   program.   Either   Department   in- 
vestigators did  not  previously  find  the 
problems  now  demonstrated  to  exist, 
or  the  problems  were  found  but  pub- 
licly denied.  If  this  is  the  performance 
of  management  within  the  SPR.  what 
is   the    level    of    management    compe- 
tence within  the  rest  of  the  Depart- 
ment  that  these  same  teams  are  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing? 

The  Department  of  Energy  should 
take  this  current  report  as  a  departure 
point  from  which  to  correct  the  identi- 
fied    deficiencies.     The     Department 
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must  also  review  its  internal  oversight 
procedures  to  see  why  these  problems 
were  allowed  to  go  undetected  so  long. 
The  public  has  reason  to  be  outraged 
when  the  Department's  own  report  in- 
dicates that  officials  within  the  SPR 
are  simply  not  doing  the  job  they  are 

paid  to  do.  .,,.,• 

Corrections  must  be  rapid  but  fair. 
SPR  does  have  many  dedicated  indi- 
viduals who  have  worked  hard  to  put 
over  360  million  barrels  of  oil  in  stor- 
age. This  is  a  significant  accomplish- 
ment This  achievement,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  absolute  need  for  prudent  manage- 
ment expected  of  all  public  servants. 

The     acknowledgement      of     many 
problems   in   the  strategic   petroleum 
reserve  program  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  test  drawdown  and  sale  of  a  sig- 
nificant quantity  of  SPR  oil.  Recently 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  improve  the  reli- 
abilitv  of  the  SPR  and  build  public 
confidence  bv  demonstrating  the  De- 
partment's ability  to  withdraw  and  sell 
oil    As  part  of  the  Department  s  SPR 
improvement   program,  it  is  essential 
that   thev   conduct   such   a   test.   The 
Nation  has  spent  S12  billion  in  creat- 
ing this  reserve,  and  we  need  to  know- 
that  the  reserve  can  be  used  efficient- 
ly during  time  of  emergency.  I  intend 
to  incorporate  this  bill  into  broader 
legislation     dealing     with     emergency 
preparedness.   I  hope  we  can  pass  it 
early  in  the  next  session  as  part  of  an 
overall  effort  to  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  improve  this  Nations  planning  for 
energy  emergencies.* 


THE  PORT  OF  LONG  BEACH 
OPPOSES  H.R.  1234 

HON.  GLENN  M.  .\NDERSON 

OF  C.^iLIFORNl.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  2,  1983 
»  Mr    ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,   as 
vou  know,  a  tremendous  lobbying  cam- 
paign    has     taken     place     in     recent 
months   on   H.R.    1234.   the   domestic 

content  bill. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
reviewed  one  study  after  another  on 
the  potential  impact  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  economy  and.  of  course,  the 
consumer. 

Although  it  is  claimed  by  the  bill  s 
supporters  that,  if  passed  into  law. 
this  legislation  will  restore  jobs  to 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers, 
most  studies  indicate  that  the  jobs  cre- 
ated in  one  sector  of  the  economy 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  jobs  lost 
elsewhere 

One  of  the  most  thought -provoking 
studies  I  came  across  was  recejntly 
completed  by  the  nonpartisan  Con- 
grSsional  Budget  Office  ^CBO)^  The 
CBO  estimates  that  if  H.R.  1234  is 
passed  into  law.  we  could  expect  a  6- 


percent  increase  in  automobile  prices 
to  consumers;  it  would  cost  consumers 
$160,000  per  job  saved;  66.000  jobs 
would  be  lost  in  automobile  and 
export  sectors;  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  would  increase  .20 
percent. 

Focusing  more  on  my  district,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  when  a  similar 
proposal  was  considered  last  year,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
estimated  that  over  18.000  jobs  would 
be  lost  in  the  Ports  of  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angeles. 

As  you  can  .see.  a  bill  such  as  this 
would  drastically  affect  the  already 
depressed  longshore  and  shipping  in- 
dustries. This  is  further  evidenced  by 
correspondence  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  director  of 
the  Port  of  Long  Beach.  Mr.  Jame.s  H. 
McJunkin.  Mr.  McJunkin  states  that, 
in  the  import  automobile  business 
alone,  over  14.000  workers  would  be 
impacted  in  the  State  of  California  if 
H.R.  1234  is  adopted.  Inasmuch  as  we 
can  expect  to  begin  having  recorded 
votes  today  on  this  proposal.  I  thought 
my  colleagues  might  be  interested  in 
reviewing  Mr.  McJunkin's  views  on 
this  matter  in  greater  detail.  His  letter 
follows: 

The  Port  of  Long  Beach. 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  October  18.  1983. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  am  writ- 
ing regarding  H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  Practice.s 
and  Procedures  in  Automotive  ProducLs  Act 
of  1983.  •  The  Port  of  Long  Beach,  as  a  con- 
duit for  both  imporl.s  and  export.s.  i.s  always 
concerned  with  protectionist  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  1234.  Such  legislation  can  well 
invite  retaliatory  action  from  other  coun 
tries  and  severely  effect  export  business. 

The  Port  of  Long  Beach  i.s  well  aware  of 
the  unemployment  in  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try. But  we  do  not  believe  H.R.  1234  pro 
vides  an.v  assurance  that  it  will  put  these 
workers  back  to  work.  The  import  automo- 
bile business  in  the  United  States  is  also  a 
large  employer.  This  legislation  could  have 
a  very  negative  impact  on  the  over  165.000 
workers  in  this  industry,  including  the  over 
14.000  workers  In  California. 

This  legislation  appears  to  attempt  to  leg 
islate  the  market  preference  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer. This  cannot  be  done.  In  fact,  we  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  result  in  higher 
costs  to  the  consumer,  as  the  domestic  man 
ufacturers'  ability  to  trade  internal ionall.v 
and  obtain  lower-cost  components  would 
correspondingly  be  restricted. 

As  the  largest  automobile  import  port  on 
the  west  coast,  and  having  received  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce  E"  Star  Award  for 
excellence  in  exporting,  we  request  your 
consideration  of  our  comments.  We  do  not 
believe  the  pa.s.sage  of  H.R.  1234  i.s  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Port  of  Long  Beach. 
Yourl.s  truly. 

James  H.  McJunkin. 
Executive  Director.m 


1  \  I  [  \sl()\s  (  )|    Kl  MARKS 
••D-DAY"-DEPICIT  DAY 

HON.  URRV  Wl.NN.  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Not  ember  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  No- 
vember 2.  has  been  designated  as  "D- 
Day'— Deficit  Day— by  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders.  So.  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  assembled  here 
today,  may  I  wish  everyone  a  "Happy 
Deficit  Day.  ' 

Obviously,  though,  it  is  not  a  very 
happy  occasion,  is  it?  In  fact,  it  is 
downright  sad,  but  necessary,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  number  one  problem 
facing  the  country  today— a  S200  bil- 
lion deficit.  That's  right,  we  are  $200 
billion  in  the  hole.  That  is  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  money,  and  it  is  standing  in  the 
way  of  lower  interest  rates,  improved 
capital  formation,  employment,  and 
the  balance  of  trade.  There  should  be 
no  question  in  anyone's  tnind  that  con- 
tinued high  profits  will  interfere  en- 
tirely with  the  economic  recovery 
which  has  been  underway  for  about  a 
year. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that  a  legislative 
gridlock  exists  among  us.  thwarting 
the  development  of  any  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  I  know  that  we  all  have  our 
own  grand  ideas  on  how  to  solve  the 
problem  — I  certainly  have  .some  things 
in  mind  that  I  would  like  to  see  done— 
but  if  you  put  all  of  our  ideas  togeth- 
er, we  would  undoubtedly  have  435  of 
them.  While  that  is  not  surprising,  it 
is  completely  unproductive. 

A  good  way  to  get  around  that  prob- 
lem is  to  create  an  objective  third 
party  to  come  up  with  suggestions  for 
solving  the  problem.  Where  can  we 
find  this  third  party?  I  think  two  of 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN.  have  come  up  with  an  idea  that 
has  merit— one  that  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congre.ss  and  the 
American  people  should  support  and 
respect.  A  national  commission  on 
Federal  budget  deficit  reductions 
would  be  directed  to  review  both  fi.scal 
and  monetary  policy,  analyze  all  op- 
tions which  would  result  in  deficit  re- 
ductions and  provide  recommenda- 
tions. Such  a  commission  would  be  an 
excellent  way  to  produce  a  consensus 
on  how  we  are  going  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
.some  of  the  recommendations  coming 
out  of  the  commission  may  not  thrill 
me,  but  I  al.so  know  that  certain  com- 
promises or  sacrifices  will  simply  have 
to  be  made.  I  am  willing  to  make 
them,  and  I  hope  everyone  else  is,  too. 
A  national  commission  on  Federal 
budget  deficit  reductions  is  a  good 
idea,  and  one  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  will 
indicate  their  support  for  as  well. 
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A  $200  billion  deficit  is  not  going  to 
go  away.  It  will  go  away  if  we  work  to- 
gether and  develop  a  workable,  prag- 
matic strategy  for  making  it  go  away. 
Until  that  time,  and  I  hope  it  is  very, 
very  .soon,  we  will  just  have  to  keep 
talking  and  talking  about  the  problem 
of  the  deficit.  Eventually,  everyone 
will  realize  that  solutions  are  po.ssible. 
and  that  we  can  truly  insure  complete 
economic  recovci^  f^r  the  Nation.* 


Xoicnther  2,  1983 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  VICTOR 
R.  YANITELLl.  S.J.  ON  THE 
50TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF     HIS 

ORm\'ATION 

HON.  FR.WK  J.  GL  ARINI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  share  my  joy  and  pleasure  observ- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  a  dear 
friend  and  a  true  servant  of  God  and 
man. 

On  Sunday.  November  6,  1983.  Rev- 
erend Victor  R.  Yanitelli.  S.J..  will  be 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a  member  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Jesus.  The  festivities  will  begin 
at  12  noon  with  a  mass  in  the  chapel 
at  St.  Peters  College,  followed  by  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  in  the  Pavonia 
room  at  the  college. 

Father  Vic.  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  his  friends,  has  had  a  very 
fruitful  and  dedicated  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  others.  His  career  has  been  an  il- 
lustrious one  serving  his  God  and  his 
feilow  man. 

Father  Vic  was  born  in  New  York 
City  of  Italian  immigrant  parents  on 
December  16,  1914.  He  attended  Ford- 
ham  Prep  where  he  graduated  June 
1933.  The  following  September,  he  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Werners- 
ville.  Pa.,  where  he  prepared  for  the 
Jesuit  prie.sthood.  After  7  years  of 
study,  he  taught  modern  languages  at 
Fordham  Prep  between  1940  and  1943. 
In  1943.  he  went  to  Woodstock  College 
in  Maryland  to  do  his  final  theological 
studies  in  preparation  for  ordination 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1948. 
During  the  1950's.  Father  Vic  served 
as  an  instructor  of  both  French  and 
Italian  at  Fordham  University.  In 
1953.  he  became  director  of  student 
personnel.  In  1958.  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  vice  president  for 
student  personnel.  Father  Vic  was  one 
of  the  first  college  administrators  in 
the  country  to  .see  the  importance  of 
the  student  personnel  office,  where  he 
developed  programs  to  work  with  stu- 
dents to  improve  their  environment 
while  they  attended  college. 

In  1963,  Father  Vic  moved  from 
Fordham  University  to  St.  Peters  Col- 
lege where  he  served  as  director  of  stu- 
dent personnel  .services  until  Septem- 
ber of    1965   when   he   was  appointed 


president.  St.  Peters  College  was  truly 
fortunate  to  have  Father  Vic  as  its 
president.  During  his  tenture  from 
1965  to  1978.  the  college  grew  both 
phvsically  and  spiritually.  The 
number  of  students  doubled  and  the 
number  of  buildings  quadrupled. 

Father  Vic  became  an  integral  part 
of   Jersey   City.    Hudson   County   and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  During  these 
years    he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  vice  president  of  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Education,  chap- 
ter chairman  of  the  Jersey  City  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cro.ss.  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, r    .»,„ 
He    became    a   life    member   of   the 
\-AACP    an  honorary  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Jersey  City 
Chamber     of     Commerce     and     the 
Garden  Stale  National  Bank,  as  well 
as  Seatrain.  Inc.                            . 

In  1973  Father  Vic  was  appointed  b.\ 
New  Jersev  Gov.  William  Cahill  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  was 
reappointed  to  this  position  in  1975  by 
Gov.  Brendan  Byrne.  In  every  way. 
Father  Vic  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
and  physical  needs  of  the  community 
he  served.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  at 
St  Peter's  College  because  of  his  in- 
volvement and  concern  for  the  poor 
and  the  downtrodden. 

In  1978.  Father  Yanitelli  resigned 
his  position  as  president  of  St.  Peter  s 
College  and  became  chancellor  of  the 
college  where  he  dedicated  his  abilities 
to  guaranteeing  the  future  financial 
stability  of  St.  Peters  College.  He  con_ 
tinued  his  community  activities  and 
continued  to  be  the  confidant  and 
counselor  of  the  leaders  of  both  busi- 
ness and  government  in  the  State  ot 
New  Jersey. 

In  1980.  the  Society  of  Jesus  called 
Father  Yanitelli  to  be  pastor  of  St.  Ig- 
natius Loyola  parish,  which  is  located 
on   Park   Avenue   in   New   York   City. 
Here   he   faced   a   new   challenge.   No 
longer  was  he  involved  with  the  educa- 
tion  of   the   young.   Now    he   wa,s   in- 
volved   with    fulfilling    the    needs    of 
those  older  Chri-stians  who  were  trying 
to    find    a    direction    in    their    lives. 
Father  Vic  met  the  challenge  and  en- 
thusiastically    became     involved     in 
parish  council  and  school  activities.  In 
1981   Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  .selected 
Father  Vic  to  becoine  the  vicar  of  east 
Manhattan  where  he  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  pa- 
rishioners of  over  20  parishes  located 
in  the  central  part  of  east  Manhattan^ 
Father  Vic  is  still  as  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  today  as  he  was  when  he  en- 
tered the  novitiate  in  1933.  He  contin- 
ues to  live  his  life  based  upon  the  prin- 


ciples of  St.  Ignatius  Loyoia.  me 
founder  of  the  order  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  Jesuit  motto.  "To  the 
Greater  Glory  of  God"  has  been  his 
guiding  principle  and  his  life  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  motto. 

I  appreciate  the  input  of  my  dear 
friend  A.ssemblyman  Jeseph  V.  Doria. 
Jr  an  administrator  at  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege and  a  very  dear  friend  of  Father 
Vic.  in  preparing  this  message. 

With  his  departure  from  Jersey  City 
an  era  was  ended  in  New  Jersey  but, 
however,  since  he  went  back  across  the 
river,  a  new  light  seems  to  be  shining 
there.  ^  ^, 

Indeed  a  jewel  was  added  to  Father 
Vic's  crown  when  in  1976  St.  Peter's 
College  completed  construction  of  its 
recreational  life  center  which  has  been 
named  in  his  honor.  This  center  com- 
bines all  the  qualities  which  mark 
Father  Vic's  remarkable  humaneness 
and  accessibility  to  others,  shattering 
the  stereotype  of  some  college  presi- 
dents who  appear  di-stant  and  unap- 
proachable. His  openness  has  been  a 
trademark  of  his  leadership  in  any 
community  he  has  served. 

I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  most 
appropriate  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Jersev  Journal  shortly  after  the 
announcement  that  Father  Yanitelli 
would  leave  Jersey  City.  It  reads: 

The  Rev  Victor  Yanitelli.  S.J..  is  leaving 
Jersey  City  after  17  years  and  he  will  be 

missed.  ^.  „,„, 

He  leaves  more  than  a  recreation  center 
bearing  his  name.  His  contribution  to  St. 
Peters  College  and  to  Jersey  City  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  both  in  the  years  to  come^ 
He  came  within  a  couple  of  heartbeats  of 
being  mayor  of  Jersey  City  and  who  know.s 
what  he  might  have  accomplished  in  that 
office  with  his  warmth,  sincerity,  consider- 
able intelligence  and  his  invaluable  gift  ot 
inspiring  the  confidence  and  cooperation  ol 

ot  liars'* 

Honesty  rubs  off  from  Father  Vic.  When 
you  think  and  talk  about  him  you  find  your- 
self being  more  honest  with  him-and  your- 
self-than  vou  normally  are.  Thai  makes  it 
easier  to  say  Father  Vic  had  a  lot  of  friends 
and  there  aLso  are  many  who  are  not  exact- 
ly friendly  toward  him. 

Many,  for  example,  considered  him  a 
black  "vote"  on  the  Jersey  City  Board  of 
Education.  Others  say  he  has  not  been  out 
spoken  enough  as  a  Port  Authority  commis 
sioner  Think  about  it  and  you  realize  the 
first  criticism  means  he  helped  minorities 
and  the  second,  that  he  is  a  diplomat. 

Nobodv.  however,  has  successfully  ques- 
tioned his  motives  or  his  conduct  in  public 
and  community  activity. 

Losing  Father  Vic  is  like  losing  one  of  our 
natural  resources. 
He  will  be  a  difficult  man  to  replace. 
Father  Vic  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
for  his  brotherhood  work.  He  indeed  echoes 
the  words  of  Senaca.  working  to  bring  all 
women  and  men  of  good  will  together: 

We  are  members  of  one  great  body,  plant- 
ed by  nature  in  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  for 

a  social  life.  , 

We  must  consider  that  we  were  born  lor 
the  good  of  the  whole. 
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Father  Vic  in  his  clerical  tasks  has 
manifested  the  words  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold: 

The  Cross  .  .  .  should  not  separate  those 
of  Christian  faith  from  others  but  should 
instead  be  that  element  in  their  lives  which 
enables  them  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
peoples  of  other  creeds  in  the  feeling  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  " 

This  vear  marks  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  Pope  John  Paul  XXIII's  famous 
encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris."  who 
wrote  in  the  opening  sentence: 

Peace  on  earth,  which  people  of  every  era 
have  most  eagerly  yearned  for.  can  be 
firmly  established  only  if  the  order  laid 
down  by  God  is  dutifully  observed. 

Judging  from  the  recent  conflicts  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  including 
Grenada.  Afghanistan.  Lebanon,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  we 
wonder  whether  many  of  our  world 
leaders  are  paying  attention.  A  review- 
indicates: 

There  have  been  65  major  wars  since  1960 
fought  on  the  territory  of  49  countries  rep- 
resenting two-thirds  of  the  worlds  popula- 

'  One-hall  of  all  governments  in  developing 
nations  are  military-dominated  with  poor 
human  rights  records:  „„  ^.„.  ,.„„, 

Our  world  spends  over  $600  billion  a  year 
on  things  military-or  over  one  million  dol- 
lars a  minute; 

Nuclear  weapons  represent  an  explosive 
force  of  3.5  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  on  earth; 

The  U  S  and  the  U.S.S.R.  spend  over  half 
the  worlds  military  budget,  export  58  per- 
cent of  all  arms  on  the  international  level, 
and  control  96  percent  of  the  world  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons." 

The  time  factor  must  not  be  considered 
paramount  in  this  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration for  Father  Vic.  for  it  was  Ward  Bee- 
cher  who  said: 

■  The  deeper  man  goes  into  life,  the  deeper 
is  his  conviction  that  this  life  is  not  all:  it  is 
an  unfinished  symphony."  A  day  may  round 
out  an  insects  life,  and  a  bird  or  a  beast 
needs  no  tomorrow.  Not  so  with  him  who 
knows  that  he  is  related  to  God  and  has  felt 
the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

Mav  God  continue  to  bless  Father 
Vic  Yanitelli  with  many  years  of  good 
health.* 


JUDGE  CLARK 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  D.ANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  2.  1983 
•  Mr  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energv  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
matter  of  Judge  Clark's  nomination  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  was  an 
important  occasion  noc  only  because 
Judge  Clark  is  duly  qualified  to  serve 
as  Secreiarv  of  the  Interior,  but  also  it 
provided  a  forum  for  me  to  address 
the  real  agenda  of  many  environmen- 
tal groups  that  stand  in  opposition  to 
Judge    Clark's    nomination.    I    would 
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:i.)'.i.  like  to  share  .soti:-   .<•  rny  remarks 
Ai'ti  tiiv  f'dUeagues  tn  !ht   I^iouse. 

F'rsi  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Nanoiii:  VVildhfr  Federation  and  the 
Natiniiai  .AiitliitMa;  Society  for  remain- 
int:.  jiru'ri;  .11.  the  subject  of  Judge 
It  ion  At  the  same  time, 
H  t  ]■.]:  riticism  of  other 
!:ri  MPs  such  as  the 
I- 11.  ;r  !  ::',ent.  Sierra 
1-  'A: M'fii.ss  Society. 
'  h>  .»  groups  oppose 
niinutiai'Mn  in  part,  for 
1  -iiM .  :i,i;!>  ,-, .  that  they 
'I  ',i\pa.\ei  dollars  that 
'h»ir  direction  so  gen- 
•  :  iiK't'r  be  flowing  with 
'tilt  they  have  come  to 
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'  tie    ■.amr   !i 

'■i\  iii-.  an  i  even  expect. 

(.rant,  I  these  groups  are  free  to 
(  pii  1  .  Ahatever  viewpoint  they 
desire  t).  I  aiise  we  live  in  a  free  society. 
But  the  larger  issue  is  whether  the 
American  ta.xpayer.  the  majority  of 
whom  do  not  support  their  viewpoint. 
must  subsidize  the  activities  of  these 
•  >, '  irnist  environmental  groups. 

1  tie  influence  of  the  environmental 
extremists  can  be  felt  in  this  House  of 
Congress,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 


I  \  I  1  \N|(  JXs  (  )l    Kl  M  \KK^ 

on-  ;)le  of  how  that  presence  is 

maiiiit  .-.It  d.  In  my  own  home  State  of 
California,  where  a  majority  of  its 
voters  support  leasing  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  there  are  only  6  Mem- 
bers out  of  the  total  delegation  of  45 
who  reflect  the  position  taken  by  their 
constituents. 

These  same  environmental  groups 
have  also  been  party  to  the  last-man- 
out-the-door-clean-out-t he-safe  philos- 
ophy that  reigned  during  the  waning 
days  of  the  Carter  administration.  At 
that  time,  we  witnessed  grants  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  and  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  in 
the  amounts  of  $451,600.  $816,382,  and 
$145,601.  respectively.  And  I  shall  pro- 
vide an  accounting  of  those  sums  for 
the  record. 

The  same  accounting  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  will  also  reveal  that  other 
environmental  groups  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  taxpayer  dollars  and  that 
they  have  experienced  a  marked  de- 
cline in  revenue  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration took  office.  For  example, 
in  1981.  as  a  result  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministrations policies,  the  Sierra  Club 
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received  $256,250  in  Federal  moneys. 
In  the  following  year,  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Sierra 
Club  received  only  $46,894  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Similarly,  the 
policies  of  the  Carter  administration 
netted  the  Center  for  Renewable  Re- 
sources $787,510  in  Federal  funds  for 
1981,  but  in  1982  that  amount  was  re- 
duced to  zero  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Therefore,  I  question  whether  these 
extremist  environmental  groups  are  as 
concerned  about  striking  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  development  of 
out  natural  resources  and  preserving 
the  environment  as  they  seem  to  be 
about  the  loss  of  taxpayer  revenue  to 
finance  their  activities.  In  this  light,  it 
becomes  apparent  why  these  groups 
may  have  been  .so  vocal  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  James  Watt,  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  to  this  member  why  they 
might  now  seek  to  discredit  Judge 
Clark  and  oppose  his  nomination.  I 
ask  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  consider  the  facts  that  I  have 
presented  and  that  they  not  let  the 
truth  of  my  assertions  be  obscured  by 
self-serving  rhetoric. 


Sm  cm  her  J,  1983 
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EPA 
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172000 
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DOE 
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DOE 
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1978 
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1979 
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EPA 
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1981 

179.644 

tPA 

1982 
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CailH  moiwy 
Reagan  money 


297.372 

5,240,193 

3.459,554 
1,780,639 


itiM  (.(Ki  nl  ihf  1981  tram  money  look  place  Ounng  the  Drie.  lameduck  penod  Itie  balance  5156,004  was  Reagan  money 
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EPA  GRANTS  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUPS  DURING  THE 
i;\ME-DUCK  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 

[Between  iWv  4  1980  and  Feb  1,  1981  The  date  e.tends  to  February 
because  lower  level  adminislralion  otticials  were  mostly  Carter  appointees  or 
hiiees  until  that  limel 
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tnvironmenlal  Action  Foundation 

l.?9  81 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
Naiurai  Resources  Defense  Council 

Sierra  Oub 

Total  o<  28  percent  ot  the  entire  grani  money 
given  to  environmental  groups  over  tlie  lasl 
If 


1  ?8,'81 

574,508 

71,093 

1/23  81 

451,600 

12,17/80 

4,810 

1/21/81 

816,382 

12/17/80 

6.852 

1,425,245 


Note -united  States  Code  42  4368  (7)  governing  [PA  grants  reads  a; 
loilows  No  financial  assistance  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
suwori  lobbying  oi  litigation  by  any  recipient  group  '  The  environmental  groups 
gelaround  this  la*  by  Mvn  "»"  mi"»v^   m  increase  public  participation   • 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee-of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
November  3.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1707.  proposed 
Competition  in  Television  Production 

Act. 

SD-106 

•Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  encour- 
age   investments    in    mortgage-backed 
securities    through    trusts    for    inve.st- 
ments  in  mortgages. 

SD-215 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment/' unem- 
ployment statistics  for  October. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Nalural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Sub.stances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation    of    the    Toxic    Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94-469). 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  P.  Shoesmith.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Malaysia,  and 
Daniel  A.  O'Donohue.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

SD-419 

NOVEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Presidents  pri- 
vate   sector    survey    of    cost    control 
'Grace  Commi-ssion). 

SD-608 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural    Production.   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
10   modify   certain   provisions   of   the 
Perishable    Agricultural    Commodities 
Act    of    1930   to   establish   a  statutory 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  sellers  and  sup- 
pliers of  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

SR-328A 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Slate  for  Adminis- 


tration, and  Frank  J.  Donalelli.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

SD  419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1680.  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  territo- 
rial provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute 
and  sell  Irademarked  malt  beverage 
products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  873.  es- 
tablishing a  fund  within  llie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  organizations  for  re- 
search and  training  in  Soviet  and  East- 
ern European  studies,  and  proposed 
student  loan  consolidation  amend- 
ments. 

SD-628 

1:00  p.m. 
'Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Neal  B.  Freeman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration (Comsat).  James  T.  Hackett.  of 
Virginia,  and  William  Lee  Hanley.  Jr.. 
of  Connecticut,  each  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

SR  253 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  50.  to  provide 
access  to  trade  remedies  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  S.  1672,  to  streamline 
trade  relief  procedures  and  make  trade 
relief  more  accessible  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

SD-215 

•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Frank  V.  Ortiz.  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and 
Clayton  E.  McManaway.  Jr..  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Haiti. 

SD-419 

2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold   hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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NOVFMHER  8 

900  a.m 
Labor  and  Human  Kcsoiirccs 
To  hold  hcann^s  on  the  iionunntion  of 
Elliot  Ross  Buckley,  of  VirKJnm.  lo  be 
a  mcmbiT  of  the  Occiipal  lonal  Safrly 
and  Hi'alth  Hcmcw  Commission 

SD  4J0 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Siibcommitt<'e 
To  hold  oversmhl  hearings  on  the  trans 
porlation  of  hou.sehold  Koods. 

SH  253 
Judiciary 

Paleiils.  Copyrights  and  Trademark.s  Sub- 
commit  lee 
To  liold  hearings  on  S    1535.  to  increa.se 
the  effect  iviness  of  pati-nl  laws. 

SD  226 
Labor  and  Human  Kesources 
To    hold    liearitiKs    on    the    hutnan    re- 
sources  impact   on   American    families 
and  women  in  transition. 

SD  430 
10:00  am 
•EnMromnent  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,    to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals    and    InterKO\ernmenlal 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
deficit  of  .savings  and  the  dollar. 

SD  562 
10:15  am 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lewis  A.  Dunn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant  Director  for  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  Control  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1851.  to  establish 
additional     wilderness    areas     in     the 
White    Mountain    National    Forest    in 
New  Hampshire. 

SR-328A 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  status 
of  civil   ca.se   backlogs  in   Federal   dis- 
trict courts. 

SD  226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise,  dislribule,   or   po.ssess   a   drug 
which  is  an  iinitalion  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  197.  authorizing 
funds  for  fi.scal   year   1984   to  provide 
for  a  study  on  the  adequacy  of  certain 
airline  industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  reg 
ulations  concerning  air  (4uality  aboard 
aircraft. 

SR-253 
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10:00  a.m 
Agriculture.  Nulrilion.  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan    M.     Phillips,    of    Iowa,    to    be 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading      Commi.ssion.      and      Daniel 
Oliver,  of  Connect Icul.   to   be  Ci<'neral 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul 
lure,  and  other  pending  nominations. 

SR  328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeling.    to   consider   pending 
caleiular  business. 

SD  366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  lo  mark  up  propo.sed 

legislation  authori/ing  funds  for  fi.scal 

years   1984   and    1985   for  the   Nuclear 

Regulatory  Commission. 

SD  406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  74,  express- 
ing the  .sen.se  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  future  of  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

SD  419 
Governmental  Affairs 

Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1662.  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  S.  1664.  to  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  as  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the_  Au- 
thority, and  S.  1665.  to  authorize"  the 
President  to  appoint  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
to  act  as  General  Coun.sel  during  any 
vacancy  in  such  office. 

SD  124 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  capital  of- 
ren.ses  by  Federal  prisoners. 

SD  226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   resume   hearings   to   review    Federal 
and   State   efforts    to    impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD  430 
•Joint  Economic 
To   hold    hearings   to   examine   changes 
American  women   have  undergone  in 
the  labor  force  in  the  la.st  three  dec- 
ades. 

340  Cannon  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold   hearings  on  pending   nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  agricultural  and  en- 
vironmental policies. 

SR  485 

NOVEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and    Natural   Re.sources   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  examine 
the    strategic    petroleum    reserve    and 
the   Department   of   Energy's   ba.seline 
a.s.sessment  of  the  SPR  program. 

SD  366 
•Env  ironmenl  and  Pubhc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.    1739.   to   authorize   the   U.S.   Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous    projects     for     improvemenls     lo 


rivers    and 
Slates. 
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NOVEMBER  14 
11:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD  215 

NOVEMBER  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and   Mineral   Ri-sources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD  366 
9:30  am. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1566.  proposed 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 

Government    Regulation    and    Paperwork 
Subcommittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   the    Paperwork    Re- 
duction Act   of   1980  (Public  Law   96 
511). 

SR  428A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  that  certain  coal  land  ex- 
changes between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  western  land  grant 
railroads,  the  Burlington  Northern 
and  Union  Pacific  will  have  on  the 
value  of  Indian-owned  coal. 

SD  583 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  Soviet 
agriculture. 

SR-328A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95). 

SD  406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil    Service.    Post    Office,    and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   redefine   old   age 
provisions    contained    in     the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD  430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Public    Lands   and    Reserved    Water   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  acquisition  and  termi- 
nation of  grazing   permits  or   licenses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act    (43    use.    315    et    seq.)    at    the 


While    Sands    Missile    Range    in    New 

Mexico. 

SD  366 

Governmenlal  Aflairs 
To  hold  oversiglK   hearings  on  Federal 
regiilalions    of    the    U)bbying    Act    of 

1946. 

SD  342 

NOVEMBER  16 

8:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  the  adequacy  of  VA  standards  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  funeral  and 
burial  .services  provided  for  veterans 
who.sc  remains  are  unclaimed  at  VA 
medical  centers. 

334  Cannon  Building 

9:00  a.m. 
Latjor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   lo   consider   pending 

calendar  business. 

SD  430 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  .sector  mi 
tiatives    to    promote    the    health    and 
well-being  of  the  American  family. 

SD  430 

10:00  a.m 
•Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1610.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Wi.sconsin  as  wil- 
derness. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 

Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    future    of 
United  States  and  Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 

•Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 

1946. 

SD  342 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  Federal 
Crop   Insurance  Corporation.   Deparl- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

SR-328A 


1  \  11  N^ION^  or  RfM ARK'^ 

Kniig.v  and  Nairn  ;il  Kisuurci  s 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery  of  Ala.skan  gas  through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  tran.sportation 
system  lo  those  markets. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeling. 


S-207.  Capitol 


NOVEMBER  17 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1300.  to  insure 
that   rural  electric  and  telephone  .sys- 
tems will  be  able  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide  high   quality,   affordable   electric 
and  telephone  .service  to  consumers  in 

rural  America. 

SR  328A 

Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  relating  to 
in.slitutional  care  and  .services  for  re- 
tarded citizens. 

SR  428A 

9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Federal 

arts  policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  propcsed  amend- 
ments  lo   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 

Law  95-95). 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel    and    restaurant    workers'    union 

(HEREIU). 

SD  342 

2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 

ro  hold  hearings  lo  review  targeted 
.scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD  430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   lo   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to    nn  lew    long-term 
care    policy    provisions    of    the    Older 

Americans  Acl. 

SD  430 

DECEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  .status 
of  Job  Corps  programs. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   hearings   on   pending   nomina- 
tions:   lo   be    followed    by   a   business 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  calendar 

business. 

SD  430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opporluni- 

tv  Commission. 

SD  430 


CANCELLATION 

NOVEMBER  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Civil  Service.  Posl  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substances  of  S. 
1563.  to  provide  for  the  u.se  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  .sale  of  surplus  Federal 
real  properly  to  reduce  the  national 

'"■"''■  SD-138 
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iLegidlaliie  day  u.l  Munday.  October  ^1.  19S3) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  our 
prayer  today  concerns  the  personal 
needs  of  all  who  work  here  and  their 
loved  ones.  In  the  realization  that 
each  of  us  is  his  own  biggest  problem, 
we  lift  up  to  Thee  the  struggles  which 
confront  us— not  external  struggles 
caused  by  others,  but  those  within  for 
which  we  ourselves  are  responsible. 

In  mercy  dear  Lord,  give  grace  to 
each  of  us  who  struggle  with  anger,  a 
bitter  or  vindictive  spirit,  lust,  pride, 
greed,  or  covetousness.  Help  those  of 
us  with  a  low  self-image,  who  do  not 
love  ourselves  and  therefore  cannot 
love  others,  who  suffer  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure. Be  near  to  those  who  feel  un 
loved,  alienated,  rejected  and  totally 
alone.  Encourage  those  who  feel  perse 
cuted.  discriminated  against,  who  are 
tempted  to  quit  or  even  end  their  lives. 
Loving  God.  minister  to  those  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  guilt  or  plagued  by 
some  besetting  sin  which  overtakes 
them  no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to 
resist.  May  they  realize  Thou  art  a 
merciful,  full-of-grace.  loving  God, 
who  graciously  forgives  those  who 
come  to  Thee  and  confess  their  need. 
In  the  name  of  the  Saviour  and  Lord, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNIliON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATL  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon )  will  be  recognized 
under  a  special  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  Then  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each.  There  is  only  a  period  of  5  min- 
utes for  morning  business  today.  If 
that  does  not  serve  the  purpose,  we 
can  provide  additional  time,  either 
now  or  later  in  the  day. 


I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII.  1  hour  after  we  convene- 
that  will  be  at  11  a.m.  — there  will  be  a 
quorum  call  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXII  to  establish  the  presence 
of  a  quorum.  As  soon  as  a  quorum  is 
present,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
motion  to  end  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act;  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, of  course,  we  stay  on  that 
matter  until  we  finish  with  the 
motion.  I  hope  that  if  cloture  is  in- 
\oked.  and  it  may  be.  in  my  opinion— I 
hope  it  will  be— I  hope  we  can  get  on 
with  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed or  simply  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
must  report  that  I  am  afraid  we  may 
have  a  filibuster  on  our  hands  on  the 
bill  also.  So  I  urge  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  do 
the  intelligence  authorization  bill 
today,  perhaps  Treasury-Post  Office, 
and  a  couple  of  other  things  we  might 
do.  The  House  has  now  acted  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  and  it 
should  be  o\er  here— it  is  here.  I  am 
told.  That  is  one  of  the  major  appro- 
priations bills.  In  my  opinion,  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  that  to  keep  it  off 
the  continuing  resolution.  So  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  try 
to  get  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  yet  this  week,  perhaps  as  early  as 
this  afternoon.  That  may  mean  tempo- 
rarily laying  aside  consideration  of 
either  the  motion  to  proceed  to  natu- 
ral gas  or  natural  gas  itself. 

I  remind  Senators  in  that  respect 
that  another  cloture  motion  was  filed 
against  debate  on  the  motion  yester- 
day, which  means  that  even  if  we  set  it 
aside  temporarily,  a  vote  will  occur  if 
necessary  on  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  tomorrow  1  hour  after  we  con- 
vene as  well. 

I  would  dearly  love  to  have  a  lime 
agreement  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill.  I  always  feel 
guilty  when  I  say  these  things,  but  I 
must  say  them.  That  is.  if  he  can  do 
that  in  a  time  certain  for  passage.  I 
shall  consult  with  my  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader  <Mr.  Byrd).  and  my  con- 
science to  see  if  we  can  avoid  a  Satur- 
day session. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  I  can  and  perhaps  ought  to  say. 
but  I  believe  those  are  the  things  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point.  There  is  one 
other  matter  that  may  be  taken  care 
of  now  if  the  minority  leader  wishes  to 
attend  to  it. 


APPLICATION  OF  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION  TO  GRENADA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  402  be  read  the  first 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Re.s.  402) 
declaring  that  the  requirements  of  .section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
berame  operative  on  October  25.  1983.  when 
United  States  Armed  Forces  wore  intro- 
duced mto  Grenada. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  same  resolution  be  read  the  second 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  further  proceedings  on  that  meas- 
ure at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  undertaking 
the  rule  XIV  procedure  he  has  just 
done.  That,  of  course,  is  his  right.  It 
will  almost  surely  end  with  this  matter 
going  on  the  calendar  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  this 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Before  the  majority 
leader  yields  back  his  time,  could  he 
tell  the  Senate  what  we  may  expect  by 
way  of  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  to  be  in  on  Saturday.  I  have  an- 
nounced that,  as  the  minority  leader 
knows.  I  am  sincere  about  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  in,  transact  business, 
and  have  votes  on  Saturday.  The  only 
way  I  know  to  avoid  it,  with  only  a  few 
days  being  left  before  our  target  date 
for  adjournment,  is  if  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand,  but  more  impor- 
tantly if  we  complete  the  consider- 
ation and  pa.s.sage  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  If  we  can  do  that,  we 
will  not  be  in  on  Saturday.  But  I 
expect  to  be  in  on  that  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  also  thank  the  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  House  mes- 
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sage  on  House  Joint  Resolution  402. 
which  is  a  Hou.se  resolution,  that 
which  came  over.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader  has  accommo- 
dated me  in  this  matter. 

Today  is  Thursday.  Mr.  President. 
How  soon  would  the  majority  leader 
feel  that  he  could  speak  with  greater 
certitude  regarding  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion? . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
alter  this  vote  on  cloture,  which  will 
occur  a  little  after  11  a.m..  and  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  jurisdictional  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Stevens  1.  I  shall  almost  surely  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  further  an- 
nouncement. I  have  asked  our  staff  on 
this  side  to  begin  preliminary  explora- 
tion on  our  side  of  a  time  agreement 
for  pa.ssage.  That  is  probably  prema- 
ture, but  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  it. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  what  I  am  shopping  for  on 
our  side  is  a  time  certain  for  passage 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations on  Monday  by  the  close  of 
business.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  if  we 
could  get  that,  though  I  would  not  like 
to  be  in  on  Saturday,  I  think  we  mu.st 
be  in  unless  we  can  finish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  shall  vole  for  cloture  on 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  believe  that  if  cloture  succeeds,  the 
speeches  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
itself  will  be  short  and  probably  not 
numerous  at  all.  What  will  happen 
after  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  There  is  a  di- 
vision in  the  Senate  and  outside  the 
Senate  on  that  subject.  But  I  will  per- 
sonally be  voting  for  the  cloture 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  we  will  once  again  be 
together  on  that  point. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  request 
from  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
time,  my  lime,  but  I  do  not  have  any. 
But  there  is  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness. Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  have  time  one  way  or  the 
other.  . 

Could  I  ask  the  minority  leader,  it 
he  has  any  lime  left  over  and  no  other 
requests,  if  he  will  be  inclined  to  yield 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  1  have  any  time  left 
over,  1  will  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  w  ill  yield  it  to  him.  Be- 
cau.se  he  is  so  often  accommodating  to 
me.  I  will  do  the  same. 

Now.    Mr.    President,    am    I    recog- 
nized? 


RECXXiNITION   OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous    order,    the    Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


GOD  AS  CHAIRPERSON 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in 
■Through  the  Looking-Glass."  the 
White  Queen  tells  Alice.  'Why.  some- 
times I've  believed  as  many  as  six  im- 
possible things  before  breakfast." 

Taken  in  context,  that  comment  is 
not  surprising.  -Through  the  Looking- 
Glass"  is  an  absurd  fantasy- a  world 
of  Humply  Dumply.  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledum.  "Jabberwocky,"  and  the 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.  Lewis  Car- 
roll did  not  expect  anybody  to  take  his 
Alice  stories  seriously,  and  nobody 
does.  People  laugh  at  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" and  "Through  the  Looking- 
Glass"  because  they  are  unbelievable, 
nonsensical,  and  absurd. 

But  last  month,  a  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  brought 
out  a  publication  that  people  are  sup- 
posed to  lake  in  dead  earnest.  On  Oc- 
tober 14.  the  task  force  on  sexism  in 
the  Bible  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  Division  of  Education  and 
Mini.strv  published  the  fir.st  of  a  three- 
volume"  "Inclusive  Language  Lection- 
ary. "  to  be  used  in  public  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  their  new 
lectionary  is  "the  first  attempt  to 
rethink  the  language  of  Scripture  as 
inclusive  of  both  men  and  women." 

To  some,  that  might  appear  a  lauda- 
ble  goal.   In   recent    years   across   the 
board.    Americans    have    made    giant 
strides    in    opening    opportunities    to 
women  on  the  basis  of  ability  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  gender  alone.  And 
I  am  a  strong,  strong  believer  in  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  31  years  on 
Capitol  Hill,  my  administrative  assist- 
ant     has     been     a     woman-various 
women,  I  believe  three  in  number  over 
those  31  years,  with  the  exception  of 
one  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
when  I  had  a  male  administrative  as- 
sistant. I  have  always  .seen  to  it  that 
the  salaries  of  the  women  on  my  staff 
and  the  men  on  my  staff  are  deter- 
mined bv  v.hat  I  view  as  merit.  If  they 
are  capab^^  whether  they  are  men  or 
women,  they  are  treated  the  same.  I 
do  not  ask  anybody  who  joins  my  staff 
what  their  political  party  is.  and  I  do 
not  know  today  how  many  on  niy  staff 
are  Republicans  and  do  not  care.  I  do 
not  ask  them  what  their  religion  is.  I 
just  ask  them  if  they  have  an  arrest 
record.  If  they  have  an  arrest  record.  I 
will  not  have  them,  depending  on  what 
the  arrest  record  is  for.  If  they  are  ar- 
rested onlv  for  speeding  once  or  twice, 
1  am  not  going  to  hold  that  against 
them    But  I  ha\e  always  believed  in 
equal   pay  for  equal  work  and  equal 

merit. 

Women     doctors,     women     lawyers. 
women    politicians,    women    construc- 


tion workers,  and  women  coal  min<  l^, 
are,  more  and  more,  becoming  regular 
members  of  America's  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric. 

And  in  the  congregations  of  most  re- 
ligious denominations,  women  have 
moved  into  new  areas  of  responsibility, 
in  growing  numbers  serving  as  minis- 
ters, denominational  executives,  and 
local  congregational  leaders.  As  in  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  women  in  the  church- 
es are  finding  new  outlets  for  their 
creativity  and  ability. 

But  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es new  "Inclusive  Language  Lection- 
arv"— which,  if  a  copy  ever  comes  to 
mv  personal  office,  will  go  in  the  waste 
basket-bears  a  sharper  resemblance 
to  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  than  to  the 
real  world  of  women's  ambitions  and 
achievements.  In  a  drive  for  inclusive- 
ness.  the  National  Council's  new  ver- 
sions of  Scripture  torture  the  English 
language  and  mangle  the  original 
Hebrew.  Greek,  and  Aramaic  texts  on 
which  our  English  Bibles  are  based. 

Indeed,  the  National  Council  lection- 
ary goes  to  absurd  lengths  to  avoid 
masculine  references.  God  is  no  longer 
called  King  or  Lord,  but  Ruler  and  the 
Sovereign  One.  "God  the  Father"  be- 
comes -God  the  Father  and  Mother." 
•Man"  and  Mankind"  as  generic  ref- 
erences to  the  human  species  are  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  "humankind.  " 

•Humankind."  how  silly  can  we  get? 
1  suppose  the  manholes  in  the  streets 
of  Washington  should  be  called  per- 
sonholes. 

From  Genesis,  the  words  'Then  the 
Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone;  I  will  make  him 
a  helper  fit  for  him.'  "  is  interpreted, 
•Then  God  the  Sovereign  One  said,  'It 
is  not  good  that  the  human  being 
should  be  alone:  I  will  make  a  compan- 
ion corresponding  to  the  creature.'  " 
-Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven"— I 
suppose  we  are  to  say.  "Our  person 
who  art  in  Heaven"— is  to  read.  'Our 
Father  and  Mother  who  art  in 
Heaven.  "  And  'Christ  humbled  him- 
self." in  pidgin  English  comes  out. 
•Christ  humbled  .self." 

In  recommending  that  the  6.000-plus 
congregations  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  not  use  the  National  Coun- 
cil's new  lectionary.  Bishop  James  R. 
Crumley,  Jr.,  said  that  the  lectionary 
is  'often  inaccurate  and  sometimes 
written  in  a  poor  and  inadequate  lin- 
guistic style."  and  that  its  jabs  at  in- 
clusive reference  to  the  Deity  make 
God  bisexual  rather  than  asexual.  The 
A^heville.  N.C..  Citizen-Times  is  re- 
ported to  have  called  the  new  lection- 
ary blasphemous. 

My  problem  is  not  in  understanding 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
which  is  written  in  such  extraordinari- 
ly beautiful  English.  My  problem  is 
not  in  understanding  the  Bible,  and  I 
do  not  understand  a  lot  of  it.  especial- 
Iv  the  Book  of  Revelations.  My  prob- 
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lem  is  living  up  to  wh.it  I  do  under- 
stand. My  primary  conrorn  is  not  Ihco- 
loKicai.  thouKli  the  11  person  commit 
tee  conrD<'tinK  this  effort  has  been 
roundly  criticized  on  that  basis.  For 
example,  the  lectionary  rejects  the 
Biblical  nomenclature  Son  of  Man" 
as  a  title  for  Jesus  in  favor  of  the 
emasculated  Human  One."  and  in  so 
doing  ignores  and  lo.ses  the  meaning  of 
an  ancient  symbolic  metaphor  that 
Biblical  scholars  have  lonM  known  is 
intrinsic  to  the  early  church  s  under- 
standing of  who  Jesus  thought  hunself 
to  be.  and  what  the  early  church  be 
lievcd  Jesus  to  be.  Changing  Son  of 
God"  to  Child  of  God"  is.  on  the 
other  hand  a  confusion  of  metaphors 
that  the  original  scrolls  will  not  sup- 
port. I  am  told.  As  the  Reverend 
Walter  Mycoff  of  the  St.  Matthews 
Episcopal  Church  in  Charleston.  W. 
Va..  said: 

Wlit-n  you  diangc  cla.s,siral  tliPoloKy  to 
suit  human  ritual,  you're  playing  with  fire. 
You're  ('hanging  eternal  truth.s  by  vocabu- 
lary and  not  for  theological  reason.s.  You 
may  get  a  respon.se  but  you're  doing  it  for 
the  wrong  reasons  To  neiiteri/e  language  to 
make  some  people  happy  and  rhange  eter- 
nal truths.  IS  loo  great  a  price  lo  pay. 

But  theology  aside,  the  National 
Councils  new  lectionary  is  a  cultural 
and  scholarly  offense.  Dr.  Bruce 
Metzger  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  planning  com- 
mittee, says.  "The  role  of  the  transla- 
tor is  to  provide  a  faithful  rendering 
of  whatever  the  Biblical  text  says." 
The  17th  century  Biblical  translators 
who  gave  us  our  King  James  Bible  fol 
lowed  that  principle  and  created  a 
crown  jewel  of  English  literature.  Per- 
haps ne.xt  to  Shakespeare,  no  more 
beautiful  words  or  more  dramatic  writ- 
ing can  be  found  in  our  language.  And 
the  Revised  Standard  Version,  though 
not  as  aesthetically  pleasing,  is  faith- 
ful to  the  original  meaning  and  spirit 
of  tho.se  scribes  who.  century  after 
century,  authored  the  poetry  and 
paragraphs  of  the  Scriptures.  But  of 
"The  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary.  " 
Dr.  Metzger  .says  that  that  work  is 
'tantamount  to  rewriting  the  Bible." 
adding.  "Such  changes  are  in  my  view 
altogether  unacceptable." 

And  with  wisdom  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  might  do  well  to 
heed.  Dr.  Metzger  advises.  "It  is  neces 
sary  to  tell  people  that  God  is  not  an 
old  man.  but  to  explain  that  God  tran 
.scends  differences  of  gender  is  the 
work  of  the  relrgious  educator,  not  the 
Bible  translator." 

Certainly,  religious  education  would 
be  a  more  fruitful  means  of  helping 
break  negative  gender  stereotypes 
than  the  effort  proposed  by  the  Na 
tional  Council  of  Churches.  Church 
history  is  littered  with  religious  per 
versions  perpetrated  by  misguided 
zealots-lhe  Crusades,  the  medieval 
flagellants  who  went  about  the  coun- 


tryside beating  them.selves  with  whips, 
and  the  Salem  witch  trials,  to  name 
but  a  few.  The  Inclusivt-  Language 
Lectionary"  is  flirting  with  a  like  per- 
version of  religious  and  literary  truth 
in  trying  to  bend  the  English  Bible  to 
.ser\e  an  ideology  that  has  overstepped 
it-self. 

In  the  Lords  Prayer,  we  find  the  pe- 
tition. Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
One  of  modern  man's  temptations  is  to 
appear  more  '  with  it"  than  ones 
neighbor.  Being  trendier  than  thou.  ' 
may  be  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  temptation.  In  spite  of 
plans  to  push  The  Inclusive  Lan- 
guage Lectionary'  in  the  member  de- 
nominations of  the  National  Council 
and  in  future  editions  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.  I  hope 
that  wiser  heads  will  prevail,  and  that 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  will 
put  to  quiet  and  unheralded  rest  a 
project  that  even  the  Mad  Hatter 
would  have  found  absurd. 

I  prefer  the  King  James  Version 
over  any  other.  I  grew  up  as  a  child 
who  lived  with  religious  fosterparents 
who  read  to  me  from  that  Bible.  The 
best  translation  of  the  Scriptures  I 
have  ever  known  was  the  one  that  my 
foster  mother  and  foster  father  gave 
me  — they  translated  the  Bible  into 
real  life. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  remaining  time.  I  yield  this  lo  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Democratic  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  ordinar- 
ily, this  would  be  routine,  but  maybe  it 
is  not.  on  account  of  other  circum- 
stances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  morning  business  be  extended 
for  10  mini  tes.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  4  minutes  each.  That  is 
going  to  cut  down  on  the  time  we  have 
available  for  the  intelligence  bill, 
which  I  should  like  to  call  up  before  11 
a.m. 

However,  let  us  play  it  one  step  at  a 
time;  and  if  that  request  is  granted,  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  next. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ha\e  a  special  order. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  also  have  a 
special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  tell  the  majority  leader  that 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  clear 
the  intelligence  bill  for  action  before 
the  cloture  \ole.  which  may  mean  ex- 
tending the  time  for  the  cloture  vote  a 
little. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  do  that, 
if  we  could  get  them  both  out  of  the 
way. 


I  am  prepared  now  lo  extend  the 
time,  if  the  Senate  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'?  The  Chair  hears 
rione,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  minctiiv  l.ader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DIXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AMERICA  ii 


A  LEMON 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  lo  take  a  few  minutes  to  address 
the  critical  issue  of  Japanese  automo- 
bile imports  in  light  of  the  news 
Monday  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  made  an  offer  that  the 
United  States  should  refu.se. 

I  have  entitled  lhe.se  remarks 
"America  Buys  a  Lemon." 

Chr.ysler  chairman.  Lee  lacocca, 
i.ssued  a  statement  on  this  agreement 
Monday,  which  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

I  have  been  on  record,  along  with 
many  others  in  this  body,  in  support 
of  an  extension  of  the  current  level  of 
voluntary  restraints  on  Japanese  auto 
imports  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years. 

I  joined  II  other  Senators  in  a  letter 
lo  the  President,  expressing  our  sup- 
port of  this  position,  and  urging  him 
lo  seek  this  extension  with  the  Japa- 
nese. I  also  wrote  a  h'tter  of  my  own  lo 
the  President,  and  joined  others  in  the 
introduction  last  week  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  81.  There  are  now 
20  cosponsors  of  that  measure,  an 
equal  number  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

When  I  was  informed  of  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Japane.se  Monday.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  fact  that  this  i.ssue 
was  settled  in  advance  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  visit  there  next  week.  The  news 
reports  Monday  .said  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  been  eager  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion this  week  to  avoid  an  embarrass- 
ing feud  during  Reagan's  stale  visit 
next  week." 

Well.  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
an  important  matter  for  the  two  heads 
of  the  world's  largest  trading  nations 
to  di.scu.ss.  In  fact,  it  could  be  the  most 
important  i.ssue  between  our  countries, 
not  only  for  the  automobile  industry, 
but  for  our  entire  trade  relationship. 

Prior  to  the  Williamsburg  summit 
last  June.  I  wrote  to  the  President 
about  the  yen-dollar  relationship.  This 
is  .something  that  not  ony  affects  the 
automobile  industry,  but  is  al.so  of 
deep  concern  to  others.  Lee  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor.  Co.,  headquartered  in  my 
State,  has  spoken  to  me  personally  on 
.several  occasions  about  this  i.ssue.  He 


testified  at  a  hearing  in  Chicago  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition  on  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Issues,  which  I 
chaired,  about  the  disparity  between 
the  actual  and  realistic  value  of  the 
yen. 

Ambas-sador  Brock,  in  his  statement 
announcing  the  results  of  his  visit  to 
Tokyo,  expressed  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ments appreciation  to  Japan  for 
making  such  a  difficult  decision.  He 
recognized  that  1.85  million  cars  which 
the  Japanese  agreed  lo  send  to  the 
United  Stales  is  an  increase  over  the 
1.68  million  which  are  currently  being 
.sent.  He  then  said: 

This  means  that  more  new  cars  sold  in 
America  will  be  built  in  America,  and  Ihats 
nood  news  for  an  Industry  that  has  weath- 
ered some  hard  limes.  The  bottom  line  is 
more  jobs  for  American  workers,  and  more 
sales  for  U.S.  car  companies. 

Well.  I  would  agree  with  Ambassa- 
dor Brocks  bottom  line  "  of  more  jobs 
for  Arnerican  workers  and  more  sales 
for  U.S.  car  companies,  but  there  is  no 
way  thi.s  agreement  accomplishes  thai. 
It  will  result  in  a  loss  of  jobs  which  we 
can  ill  afford. 

We  have  350.000  auto  workers  laid 
off  acro.ss  this  country,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  estimate  that  the 
ratio  of  imported  cars  to  jobs  lost  is  6.5 
to  1.  With  increased  Japanese  exports, 
an  even  higher  ratio  will  result. 

The  decision  has  a  great  impact  on 
my  Stale.  We  currently  are  suffering 
frorn  a  10.1  percent  unemployment 
rate.  Chrysler  Corp.  has  a  major  pro- 
duction facility  in  Belvidere,  111., 
which  employs  4,200  workers  who 
build  the  Plymouth  Horizon  and 
Dodge  Omni.  Chryl.ser  had  intended  lo 
invest  $600  million  in  the  production 
of  a  new  model,  the  "P"  car,  lo  replace 
these  successful  small  cars.  Now  that 
is  in  doubt,  as  are  the  16.000  Illinois 
jobs  that  are  linked  lo  such  a  decision. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  550.000 
American  jobs  are  at  stake  with  the  re- 
laxation of  the  Japanese  import  re- 
straints. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  Presi- 
dent ignored  the  requests  of  many  of 
us  to  at  least  try  lo  encourage  the  Jap- 
anese to  continue  the  agreement  at 
current  levels.  What  we  have  here  is 
an  agreement  lo  allow  more  Japanese 
cars  into  this  country,  no  rt>solution  of 
the  yen-dollar  relationship,  no  agree- 
ment that  the  Japanese  will  grant  us 
greater  access  lo  their  markets  for  our 
products,  and  a  continuing  $2,000  ad- 
vantage to  the  Japanese  for  their  cars 
in  this  country  becau.se  of  a  failure  to 
address  these  critical  issues. 

Thai  does  not  strike  me  as  a  deal  for 
which  we  should  be  appreciative.  It 
does  not  strike  me  as  any  kind  of  reso- 
lution to  our  problems  at  all.  And  it 
also  says  that  this  administration  ap- 
parently believes  that  because  the  do- 
mestic automobile  market  has  im- 
proved, all  our  troubles  are  over,  and 


that  another  year  of  restraints  is  all 
we  need. 

Well,  I  wish  that  were  so,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  ca.se.  With  the  in- 
crea.se  in  Japanese  cars  comes  another 
decision  that  American  automobile 
producers  will  not  develop  .smaller, 
fuel-efficient  cars  to  compete  with  for- 
eign products.  They  will  join  the  band- 
wagon and  import  them,  rather  than 
investing  in  the  development  of  new- 
models  which  will  keep  domestic  com- 
panies as  full-line  producers.  They  will 
import  cars  and  export  American 
.small  car  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  issue 
that  is  going  to  resolve  itself  in  a  year. 
II  is  merely  going  to  get  this  adminis- 
tration through  another  election.  We 
have  seen  a  similar  altitude  in  the 
President's  insistence  on  an  18-month 
extension  of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program.  They  simply 
do  not  want  lo  deal  with  i.ssues  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  an  election  year. 

I  urge  the  President  lo  reconsider 
this  matter  before  he  arrives  in  Japan 
next  Wednesday  for  his  slate  visit. 

The.se  are  issues  which  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  resolved.  The  future  of  our 
entire  industrial  base  rests  on  it.  The 
future  of  American  workers  depends 
on  it.  The  stability  of  our  economy  re- 
quires it.  The  security  of  our  Nation 
demands  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ihe  Record  a 
statement  by  Lee  lacocca  that  was  re- 
lea.sed  this  past  Tuesday.  November  1. 
on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  L.  A.  Iacocca.  Chairman  of 
Chrysler  Corp..  on  the  United  States- 
Japanese  Negotiations  on  the  Auto  Ex- 
ports 

This  so-called  "transitional  agreement  " 
for  one  year  of  voluntary  restraints  is  in- 
credible to  me.  There  are  four  problems 
with  it. 

It  substantially  increases  the  number  of 
Japanese  cars  that  will  come  into  the  coun- 
try next  year.  Il  guarantees  the  Japanese  25 
percent  of  our  car  market  with  a  serious 
permanent  los.s  of  U.S.  Jobs. 

The  transitional  agreement  "  is  for  one 
year  only  and  how  anyone  thinks  the  auto 
trade  problems  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Slates  can  be  fixed  in  one  year  is 
beyond  me. 

There  were  three  loopholes  in  the  original 
agreement  which  brought  the  real  number 
of  Japanese  imports  to  1.83  million  rather 
than  the  announced  1.68  million.  These 
loopholes  (vans,  four-wheel-drive  vehicles, 
and  cars  shipped  to  Puerto  Ricoi  are  not 
corrected  by  the  "transitional  agreement." 
In  fact,  they  are  made  bigger.  The  new  total 
number  is  2.018  million,  not  the  announced 
1.85  million. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  the  iran- 
.sitional  agreement  "  does  not  address  the 
fundamental  issues— the  .seriously  underval- 
ued ven  and  the  22'^  percent  commodity  tax 
rebate  on  cars  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
These  two  problems  result  in  a  S2.000  cost 
advantage  per  car  for  Vhe  Japanese  produc 
ers.  The  increase— the  real  increa.se-from 


1.83  million  to  2.018  million  accommodates 
the  Japanese  strategy.  We  are  wailing  to  see 
if  the  additional  vehicles  are  given  to  GM  lo 
support  il.s  new  Japanese  import  strategy. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  transitional  agree- 
ment "  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  U.S.  auto  pro- 
ducers, suppliers,  dealers,  their  employees 
and  laid-off  workers  who  are  being  hurt  by 
the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  Ihe  Japa- 
nese auto  industry  and  who.se  problems 
were  not  corrected  by  these  negotiations. 

The  fate  of  Chrysler's  small  car  produc- 
tion plans  and  the  investment  of  more  than 
$600  million  remain  very  much  in  doubt  and 
depend  on  actions  the  Administration  takes 
to  resolve  these  problems. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  3 
minutes  of  his  lime? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  yield  3  minutes  of 
my  time  lo  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  any  further  lime  at  the  conclusion 
of  that,  will  he  yield  a  few  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  lo  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  lime.  I  had  a  15- 
minute  allocation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4'^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  bringing 
the  issue  of  which  he  spoke,  which  is 
very  timely,  and  associate  myself  with 
it. 


A  LUCKY  MAN  WITH  TWO 
MOTHERS 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  a  moment  of  personal  heart- 
ache and  also  of  great  pride.  We  all  in 
life  have  mothers,  and  most  of  us  are 
fortunate  to  have  had  their  care  and 
attention  during  our  young  years.  We 
also  have  been  fortunate,  many  of  us, 
to  share  much  of  our  adult  lives  in  a 
relationship  with  our  mother  that  is 
much  different  than  the  early  years, 
but  is  one  that  is  a  share  of  respect, 
love,  and  confidence  in  each  other. 

I  rise  today  on  the  Senate  floor,  in 
what  might  be  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance, where  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  considers  himself  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  Members,  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  my  adult 
life,  two  mothers.  One.  of  course,  is  my 
own  mother,  Ora  DeConcini,  who  has 
been  a  great  source  of  strength  and 
encouragement  in  my  lifetime.  The 
other,  is  my  mother-in-law".  Mrs. 
Norman  Hurley,  who  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  October  25.  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Mrs.  Hurley,  whom  we  referred  to  as 
Peggy,  was  80  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  demise,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  successful  women  that  Ar- 
izona has  produced. 

Peggy  Hurley  served  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  community  and  was 
extremely  active  in  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican Party.  She  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  Slate  parly  for  a  number  of 
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years.  She  ran  for  public  office,  was 
active  in  the  Welfare  League  and 
president  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Phoenix.  She  was  awarded,  in  1957. 
the  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Adver 
tising  Club  of  Phoenix.  She  took  part 
in  commtTcial  ventures,  being  the  first 
woman  in  Arizona  to  hold  the  po.sition 
of  bank  director  in  1963.  She  served 
her  community  on  hospital  boards, 
being  the  organizer  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  and  was  a  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

These  things  just  point  to  the  out- 
standing career  she  had  in  her  own. 
but  as  it  relates  to  this  Senator,  it  was 
a  different  story.  Peggy  Hurley, 
though  having  a  different  political 
persuasion  than  myself,  was  a  very 
generous  mother-in-law.  She  spoke 
highly  of  her  family,  and  cared  about 
not  only  her  blood  relatives,  but  those 
that  became  her  extended  famil.v.  She 
was.  indeed,  a  friend  of  mine  to  the 
extent  that  she  would  travel  with  us  in 
the  summertime  to  vacation  on  the 
west  coast.  We  enjoyed  sharing  the 
many  years  that  we  had  with  her.  and 
the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions. 

In  the  course  of  our  lives,  we  realize 
how  much  grief  and  sarcasm,  as  well 
as  humor,  is  portrayed  about  mothers- 
in-law.  In  fact,  my  experience  has  been 
just  the  opposite  and  it  is  with  this 
gratefulness.  Mr.  President,  that  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
woman,  wife,  mother,  businesswoman, 
community  participate.  political 
leader,  and  an  outstanding  mother-in- 
law. 
I  thank  the  Chi 
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REPATRIATION  OF  CUBAN 
NATIONALS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  again  encourage  President 
Reagan  to  insist  that  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  take  back  the  Cuban 
nationals  incarcerated  in  prisons 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a 
condition  of  repatriation  of  Cubans 
captured  in  Grenada.  Hostilities  have 
ceased  on  Grenada  and  the  wounded 
have  been  returned  to  Ha\ana.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  able-bodied  Cuban  nation- 
als now  held  on  Grenada  will  take 
place  in  the  next  few  days. 

It  looks  doubtful  now  that  the  repa- 
triation of  the  Cuban  nationals  will  in- 
clude the  condition  recommended  by 
the  Senate  to  return  the  Cuban  pris- 
oners incarcerated  in  prisons  through- 
out the  United  States  since  the  Mariel 
Boat  Lift  of  1980.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  with  26  other  Sena- 
tors recommending  this  action  to  the 
President.  I  will  .sorely  regret  it  if  the 
administration  throws  away  this  op- 
portunity to  return  the  criminals  Fidel 
Castro  forced  upon  the  United  Slates. 


The  U.S.  Government  has  been  at- 
tempting to  return  the  Cuban  crimi- 
nals to  Cuba  for  4  years  but  the  Castro 
government  refuses  to  cooperate.  The 
administration  should  not  ignore  the 
best  point  of  leverage  we  have  had  in 
dealing  with  the  thousands  of  Cuban 
criminals  we  have  housed  since  1980.  I 
again  ask  the  administration  to 
comply  with  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tion adopted  last  Friday. 

I  have  heard  that  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  administration  feel 
that  the  condition  recommended  by 
the  Senate  is  illegal  or  unconstitution- 
al. But.  no  one  will  really  be  specific. 
Some  were  afraid  that  the  amendment 
would  violate  U.S.  immigration  law.  I 
would  contend  that  it  would  not.  My 
amendment  was  carefully  directed  at 
those  Cuban  aliens  already  classified 
as  deportable  under  our  immigration 
laws,  who  in  most  instances  would 
have  been  deported  to  their  home 
countries  almost  immediately.  But. 
Cuba  led  by  Mr.  Castro  would  not  take 
them. 

Some  contend  that  my  amendment 
was  violating  the  ci\il  liberties  of  the 
Cuban  criminals.  My  response  is  that 
these  illegal  aliens  have  been  afforded 
more  due  process  and  attention  than 
most  illegal  aliens  ever  receive.  Again, 
the  persons  to  whom  my  amendment 
is  addressed  are  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  classified  as  excludable  en- 
trants who  never  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States  if  we 
had  better  control  of  the  situation  and 
our  borders.  Instead.  Fidel  Castro  had 
control. 

Some  contend  that  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation violates  the  .sentiments 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  I  would  ask 
how?  Hostilities  had  not  ended  in  Gre- 
nada when  the  Senate  acted  on  my 
recommendation  and  the  negotiations 
on  repatriating  the  Cuban  nationals 
had  not  even  begun.  My  amendment 
certainly  did  not  call  for.  or  even 
imply,  torturing  or  brainwashing  the 
captured.  I  did  not  advocate  holding 
the  prisoners  hostage.  My  amendment 
solely  recommended  that  the  Presi 
dent  consider  the  condition  of  return- 
ing the  Cuban  criminals  with  the 
Cubans  captured  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
will  be  doing  us  a  great  di.sservice  by 
allowing  the  Cuban  criminals  to 
remain  in  our  prisons  and  letting  this 
opportunity  to  return  them  slip  by. 

Yes.  we  will  continue  to  spend  mil- 
lions housing  them,  feeding  them, 
guarding  them,  and  providing  them 
legal  counsel. 

Yes.  we  will  continue  to  jeopardize 
the  American  public's  .security  by  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  here. 

Yes.  we  will  continue  to  crowd  our 
overcrowded  penal  institutions  with 
this  some  6.000  Cuban  Nationals. 

But.  even  more  irritating  and  humil 
iating  to  the  United  States  is  the  fact 


that  Mr.  Castro  will  continue  to  have 
his  way. 

In  one  of  the  communiques  issued  to 
the  State  Department  during  the  past 
week  Castro  stated: 

Let  the  Government  of  the  United  State.s 
not  even  think  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
cau.sed  by  the  cowardl.v  attack,  nor  the 
wounded  in  heroic  combat.s.  or  the  compa- 
iriot.s  illegally  retained  by  it.s  Armed  forces, 
can  be  u.sed  to  blackmail,  pressure  and  hu- 
miliate Cuba! 

Humiliate  Cuba  indeed— Mr.  Castro 
has  been  humiliating  the  American 
public  ever  since  he  used  the  many 
Floridians  who  rushed  to  Cuba  to 
carry  their  families  and  relatives  back 
to  the  United  States.  Instead  of  rela- 
tives, the  shocked  Floridians  found 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  hun- 
dreds of  Cuba's  more  undesirable  in- 
mates of  pri-sons  and  mental  hospitals. 
Castro  did  not  want  them.  So.  he 
thrust  them  upon  us.  And.  because  our 
immigration  policy  was  weak  and  un- 
definitive.  we  took  them  and  yes,  we 
were  humiliated. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  for  this 
recommendation  on  returning  the 
Cuban  criminals  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. Not  only  are  the  people  of  Florida 
behind  the  Senate's  recommendation, 
but  I  have  received  responses  from  all 
over  the  country.  'Make  Castro  take 
them  back  "  is  the  theme  of  most  of 
the  calls  and  letters. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  administration 
is  not  going  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  us  by.  I  call  on  the  President  to 
heed  the  Senates  recommendation 
and  make  Castro  take  them  back  ".  It 
is  about  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  outlining  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  legal  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C..  Novciubcr  2.  1983. 
To:  Hon.  Lawlon  Chiles. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutional  I.ssues  Implicated  by 
ihr    Chiles    Amendment    (No.    2459)    to 
H  J.  Res.  308. 

This  memorandum  is  being  forwarded  in 
respon.se  to  an  October  31.  1983.  request  re- 
garding the  above-captioned  subject.  Time 
constraints  have  precluded  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  question  submitted.  Never- 
theless, the  principles  and  authorities  dis- 
cu.ssed  bflow  appear  to  suggest  that  the 
Chiles  amendment  does  not  raise  any  seri- 
ous constitutional  objections.  Whether  stat- 
utory or  treaty  provisions  may  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  language  or  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
memorandum. 

The  Chiles  amendment  expresses  it  to  be 
the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
condition  repatriation  of  Cubans  captured 
in  Grenada  on  the  acceptance  back  by  Cuba 
of  Cubans  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
during   the    1980   Mariel    boatlift    and   who 


subsequently  have  been  found  deportable.  It 
reads  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  ihat- 

(1)  United  States  forces  in  Grenada  cur- 
rently hold  in  confinement  more  than  600 
Cuban  nationals  captured  during  hostilities: 

12 1  the  government  of  Cuba  during  the 
Mariel  boatlift  of  1980  forced  a  large 
number  of  undersirable  and  often  danger- 
ous persons  on  the  United  Stales; 

(3)  an  e-stimated  6.000  of  these  Cuban  na- 
tionals are  now  incarcerated  in  Stale  and 
Federal  prison  facilities  in  the  United 
Stales; 

(41  many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  Stales: 

(51  the.se  Cuban  nationals  represent  a 
burden  to  law  enforcement,  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  ulUmalely  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer; 

(6)  ongoing  legal  proceedings  may  result 
in  the  release  of  many  of  these  pri-soners 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
American  citizens;  and 

(7)  efforts  bv  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
return  to  Cuba  of  these  Cuban  criminals 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  insist  thai  as  a  condition 
for  repatriation  of  Cuban  nationals  cap- 
tured bv  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Grenada  the  Government  of  Cuba  should 
agree  to  the  return  to  Cuba  of  all  Cuban  na- 
tionals in  the  United  Slates  who  are  found 
to  be  deportable  under  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States.  129  Cong.  Rec. 
29950  (daily  cd.  October  27.  1983). 

Whether  the  Cubans  captured  in  Grenada 
have  any  rights  under  our  Con.slitulion  de- 
pends on  the  degree  that  those  rights  apply 
extraterntorially.  Generally,  aliens  enjoy 
con.stitution  protections  only  if  they  have 
entered  the  United  States  or  certain  of  lis 
territories.  E.g..  Shaughncssv  v.  Mezei.  345 
U  S.  206  ( 1953  I.  Indeed,  until  recently  courts 
had  held  that  aliens  apprehended  at  our 
shores  may  be  denied  constiuitional  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  indefinite  detention 
here  pending  return  to  their  homeland.  E.g.. 
Fcmatidc::  v.  Wilkinson.  505  F.  Supp.  787 
(D.  Kan.  1980).  Recent  ca.sc  law  has  ex- 
tended some  constitutional  protection  to  in- 
definitely detained  aliens,  but  has  done  .so 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  presence  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Fernan- 
desRoquc  v.  Smith.  81-938A  'N.D.  Ga.  July 
7.  1983). 

One  ca.se  that  is  particularly  instructive 
on  the  present  issue  is  Johnson  v.  Eisen 
traacr.  339  U.S.  763  (1950).  There  nonresi- 
dent enemv  aliens  were  captured  in  China 
by  the  United  States  Army  and  tried  and 
convicted  in  China  by  an  American  military 
commi.ssion.  Sub.sequently.  they  were  irans^ 
f erred  to  American-occupied  Germany  and 
impri.soned.  At  no  time  were  they  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  American  civil 
court.  Nevertheless.  the  respondents 
claimed  that  their  trial,  conviction,  and  im- 
prisonment violated  aiticles  1  and  3  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  filth  amendment. 

Finding  for  the  government,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  part  stated: 

But.  in  extending  constitutional  protec- 
tions bevond  the  citizenry,  the  Court  has 
been  at  pains  to  point  out  that  it  was  the 
aliens  presence  within  its  territorial  juri.s- 
diclion  that  gave  the  Judiciary  power  to  act. 
In  the  pioneer  case  of  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins. 
the  Court  said  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.    These    provisions   are    universal    in 


their  application,  to  all  persons  uithm  the 
territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
any  differences  of  race,  of  color,  or  of  na- 
tionality: .  .  .  ."  (Italic  supplied.)  118  U.S. 
356,  369.  And  in  77ic  Japanese  Immigrant 
Case,  the  Court  held  its  processes  available 
to  an  alien,  who  has  entered  the  country, 
and  has  become  subject  in  all  respects  to  its 
juri.sdiclion,  and  a  part  of  its  population,  al- 
though alleged  to  be  illegally  here."  189 
U.S.  86,  101. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  a  decision 
who.se  basic  premise  is  that  these  prisoners 
are  entitled,  as  a  constitutional  right,  to  sue 
in  ,some  court  of  the  United  Stale>  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  To  support  Ih  .    assump- 
tion we  must  hold  that  a  prisoner  of  our 
military  authorities  is  constitutionally  enti- 
tled to  the  writ,  even  though  he  (a)  is  an 
enemy  alien;  <b)  has  never  been  or  resided 
in  the  United  States;  (c)  was  captured  out- 
side of  our  territory  and  there  held  in  mili- 
tary custody  as  a  prisoner  of  war:  (d)  was 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  Military  Commis- 
sion sitting  oul-side  the  United  Slates:  le) 
(or  offenses  against  laws  of  war  committed 
outside  the  United  Stales:  (f)  and  is  at  all 
limes  imprisoned  outside  the  United  Slates. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  the  privilege  of 
litigation     has     been     extended     to     aliens, 
whether   friendly   or   enemy,   only   becaiuse 
permitting  their  presence  in  the  country  im- 
plied protection.  No  such  basis  can  be  in- 
voked here,  for  these  prisoners  at  no  rele- 
vant  lime  were  within   any   territory  over 
which  the  United  States  is  sovereign,  and 
the  ,scenes  of  their  offense,  iheir  capture, 
their  trial  and  their  punishment   were  all 
beyond   the   territorial   jurisdiction   of  any 
coiirl  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Fifth  Amendment  confers  ils  rights 
on  all  the  world  except  Americans  engaged 
in  defending  it.  the  same  must  be  true  of 
the  companion  civil-rights  Amendments,  for 
none  of  them  is  limited  by  its  express  terms, 
terriioriallv  or  as  to  persons.  Such  a  con- 
struction would  mean  that  during  miltiary 
occupation  irreconcilable  enemy  elements, 
guerrilla  fighters,  and  -werewolves'  could 
require  the  American  Judiciary  to  a.ssure 
them  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  a.s.sem- 
bly  as  in  the  First  Amendment,  right  to  bear 
arms  as  in  the  Second,  security  against  •  un- 
rea,sonable"  searches  and  seizures  as  in  the 
Fourth,  as  well  as  rights  to  jury  trial  as  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments. 

Such  extraterritorial  application  of  organ- 
ic law  would  have  been  so  significant  an  in- 
novation in  the  practice  of  governments 
that  if  intended  or  apprehended,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  excite  contemporary 
comment.  Not  one  word  can  be  cited.  No  de- 
cision of  this  Court  supports  such  a  view.  CJ. 
Douncs  V.  Biduell.  182  U.S.  244.  None  of  the 
learned  commentators  on  our  Constitution 
has  even  hinted  at  it  The  practice  of  every 
modern  government  is  opposed  to  it. 

339  US  at  771.  777-78.  784-85.  See  also 
Developments  in  the  Law:  The  National  Se- 
curity Interest  and  Civil  Liberties.  85  Harv. 
L  Rev  1130.  1257  (1972)  (In  the  exerci.se  ol 
commander-in-chief  power  abroad,  oper- 
ations involving  the  destruction  of  properly 
and  life,  which,  if  carried  out  at  liome. 
would  raise  the  gravest  questions  of  legality, 
are  routinely  executed.  But  this  broad  exec- 
utive power  stems  in  part  from  th(  Supreme 
Court's  view  that  aliens  ouUside  the  irrrilo- 
rial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  StaK^s  are  not 
entitled  to  con;;tiUitional  guarantees.  ).  It 
would  thus  appear  thai  Cubans  confined  in 
Grenada  by  United  States  armed  forces 
have  no  protections  emanating  from  the 
Constitution  nor  any  right  of  recourse  to 


our  courts  on  the  basis  of  any  such  aiiLt.i  a 
rights. 

Aliens  within  our  borders  that  are  subject 
to  the  Chiles  amendment  include  -all 
Cuban  nationals  in  the  United  Slates  who 
are  found  to  be  deportable  under  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  the  United  Slates."  On  ils 
face,  this  language  would  not  appear  to  im- 
plicate any  constitutional  issues.  The 
amendment  does  not  appear  to  revise  or 
avoid  any  procedural  right  of  Cubans  in  ex- 
clusion or  deportation  proceedings.  Nor  does 
it  seem  lo  seek  to  establish  a  new  category 
of  excludable  or  deportable  aliens,  •all 
Cubans  ■  for  example.  Rather  the  amend- 
ment appears  designed  solely  to  seek  a 
means  to  remove  from  this  country  aliens 
found  removable  pursuant  lo  current  consli- 
tulional  and  statutory  standards.  129  Cong. 
Rec.  S  14783-84  (daily  ed.  October  27.  1983) 
(statement  of  Senator  Chiles). 

Even  if  the  Chiles  amendment  were  slated 
in  other  than  purely  hortatory  terms  and 
were  in  any  manner  lo  be  construed  as  seek- 
ing  lo  revise  current  statutory  standards, 
such  a  revision  may  be  quite  extensive  yet 
not   raise  constitutional  problems.  The  Su- 
preme Court   long   has  characterized  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  as  possessing  the  in- 
herent right  of  a  sovereign  lo  decide  what 
noncitizens  may  be  allowed  within  Us  bor- 
ders and  the  conditions  of  their  stay.  E.g.. 
Fong  Yuc  Ting  v.  United  States.  149  U.S.  698 
(1893).   This  plenary   right   of   Congress   lo 
define  classes  of  aliens  that  may  enter  into 
and  remain  in  the  United  Slates  has  never 
been   challenged   successfully.    Indeed,   the 
Supreme  Court  even  has  upheld  application 
of  a  newly  defined  deportable  class  retroac- 
tively to  aliens  who  had  lawfully  entered 
Ihe  United  Stales  decades  ago  and  whose  of- 
fending conduct  clearly  was  legal  when  un- 
dertaken. See.  e.g..  Harisiades  v.  Shaughnes- 
say.  342  U.S.  580  (1952).  Thus,  any  change 
in  the  ,sub.slantive  standards  relative  to  the 
excludability  or  deporiability  of  the  boatlift 
Cubans  would  appear  constitutionally  per- 
missible. _,     J     I, 

Changes  in  the  procedural  standards  by 
which  those  substantive  standards  are  ap- 
plied appear  more  problematic  conslilulion- 
ally.   Even   though   not   facially  evident,   it 
would  appear  that   the  Chiles  amendment 
mav   be  intended   to  apply  to  at   least  one 
group  of  aliens  that  technically  is  -excluda- 
ble"   rather    than      deportable:"    namely. 
Cubans    presently    incarcerated    in    United 
Stales   Penitentiary    in   Atlanta   who   have 
been  detained  since  arrival  on  our  shores. 
.Aliens  such  as  these,  who  have  yet  lo  gain  a 
foothold  in  this  country,  traditionally  have 
been    denied    any    due    process    protection: 
■Whatever    the    procedure    authorized    by 
Congress  is,  it  is  due  process  as  far  as  an 
alien   denied  entry   is  concerned."   Shaugh- 
nessy   v.    Mezei.    345   U.S.    206.    212   <1953), 
quoting   Knauff  v.    Shaughncssy.    338   U.S. 
537     544    (1958).   Furthermore,   the   recent 
cases  of  Jean  v.  Nelson.  No.  82-5772  dllh 
Cir   Apr    12.  1983).  and  FemandesRoQue  v. 
Smith   No.  8L938A  (N.D.  Ga.  July  7,  1983). 
do  not  appear  to  question  this  principle  for 
present  purpo.ses.  despite  holding  that  ex- 
cludable aliens  have  constitutional  rights  in 
.some  contexts.  Indeed.  Judge  Shoob  in  Fer- 
nandezRoque   repeatedly    emphasizes   that 
he  is  not  dealing  with,  nor  is  he  quarreling 
with    a  denial  of  due  process  rights  with  re- 
spect to  -an  application  for  admi.ssion.    Slip 
Op   at  16-29.  Were  Cuba  lo  accept  back  ex- 
cludable aliens,  the  issue  with  respect  lo  the 
Cubans    confined    in    Atlanta    presumably 
would  shift  from  the  legit iinacy  of  indefi- 
nite detention  as  in  Femandez-Roquc  lo  the 
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riKhl  to  bo  ndmittcd  into  ;iiid  remain  In  llir 
Uliiird  Stalls  as  m  Mc:ii. 

In  conlrasl   to  Ihr  Cubans  di'laini-d  since 
arrival,  boat  lift  Cubans  who  gained  a  firmiT 
foottiold  in  the  United  Slates  and  then  com 
milted  a  deportable  act  dearly  may  be  enti 
tied  to  due  process  ritjhls.  Ek..   Woik)  Yaiio 
Simp  V.   McGrath.  339  U.S.   33  (1950i;    Thr 
Japaursp    hiimiqrant     Case.     189     U.S.     86 
(1903).   Any    readme   of   the   Chiles   amend 
ment   sugK€>slin>!  curtailment   of  procedural 
rJKhts  of  deportable  (as  opposed  to  excluda- 
ble) aliens  thus  may  raise  serious  constilu- 
tional  obstacles. 

Larry  M.  Eic. 
Lrgislatiit'  Atlarnrv. 
Ainrncaii  Law  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  for  not  to  e.xceed  10  minutes 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  4 
minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


UMI 


ALASKA  OIL  EXPORTS  AND  THE 
ENERGY  SECURITY  MYTH 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  tho.se  who  would  like  us  to 
believe  that  the  Alaska  oil  export  ban 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  effort  to  achieve 
energy  independence  and  that  keeping 
Alaska  oil  to  ourselves  .somehow  in- 
sures our  ability  to  weather  the  next 
oil  shock.  However,  this  is  really  a 
myth  U.S.  energy  security  is  not  en- 
hanced by  the  ban  on  the  exports  of 
Alaska  oil.  Our  energy  .security  is  actu- 
ally weakened,  for  the  ban  discourages 
domestic  production  and  forces  our 
Pacific  rim  allies  to  depend  on  unsta- 
ble oil  suppliers. 

Unfortunately  for  all  Americans, 
perpetuating  this  myth  serves  the  in- 
terests of  a  small  group  of  people  who 
benefit  handsomely  from  the  export 
ban.  Today.  I  want  to  shed  some  light 
on  this  i.sstie  and  discu.ss  how  limited 
export  in  US-flag  tankers  would  di- 
rectly enhance  our  energy  .security. 

First,  oil  like  water  finds  its  own 
level.  Oil  is  traded,  like  countless  other 
commodities,  on  a  world  market. 
There  is  a  world  market  price,  adjust- 
ed for  quality  differentials,  which  we 
all  pay.  No  producer,  including  Alaska 
oil  producers,  is  basically  selling  oil  for 
less  than  this  price  and  no  producer  is 
selling  it  for  more. 

Price  is  .set  by  the  quantity  available 
on  the  world  market.  If  the  quantity  is 
reduced,  the  world  price  ri.ses  until 
demand  falls  in  line  with  what  is  avail- 
able. It  is  the  world  oil  price,  not  avail- 
ability per  .se.  which  makes  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions. 

The  export  ban  currently  prevailing 
does  nothing— in  the  short  term— to 
affect  the  supply  of  oil  on  the  world 


market.  Obviously,  then,  it  cannot 
affect  the  price  we  pay  for  oil  — one 
way  or  the  other.  Americans  would  not 
be  affected  if  a  limited  amoimt  of  oil  is 
exported  to  Japan  or  another  Pacific 
rim  ally.  The  price  at  the  gas  pump 
would  stay  the  same. 

Even  in  a  supply  disruption,  limited 
export  would  not  hurt  domestic  con- 
sumers. We  would  all  be  paying  more 
for  oil.  but  simply  because  there  would 
be  less  oil  available  on  the  world 
market.  Alaska  oil  would  be  priced  at 
the  world  market  price  whether  it  is 
.sold  in  Texas  or  in  Japan.  The  export 
ban  did  not  make  us  immune  from 
price  increases  in  1979  and  it  will  not 
make  us  immune  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
the  hmited  export  of  Al.iska  oil  would 
actually  place  downward  pressure  on 
oil  prices  in  a  supply  disruption,  for 
reasons  I  will  go  into  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  export  ban  is  having 
an  effect— a  negati\t'  effect  — on  long- 
term  supplies.  The  export  ban  reduces 
the  wellhead  price  on  oil.  by  several 
dollars  a  barrel,  from  new  Alaska 
fields  exempt  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  This  takes  away  a  considerable  in- 
centive from  the  oil  companies  to 
invest  the  billions  of  dollars  required, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  G  to  10  years  of 
development  work,  to  bring  an  Alaska 
North  Slope  oilfield  into  production. 

Remember.  Alaska's  mammoth 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  is  putting  downward  pre.ssure  on 
world  oil  prices.  But.  production  from 
Prudhoe  will  fall  within  the  decade. 
No  oilfield  has  been  developed,  or  is 
expected  to  be  developed  under  the 
export  ban.  which  will  replace  that 
production.  But.  make  no  mistake, 
there  is  plenty  more  oil  m  Alaska.  The 
export  ban  just  discourages  companies 
from  producing  it. 

In  the  long  term,  the  export  ban  is 
endangering  this  country's  energy  se- 
curity by  discouraging  new  production, 
in  a  politically  stable  area  of  the 
world.  Permitting  the  export  of  new 
field  production  would  be  an  incentive 
to  more  de\elopment  in  Alaska,  help- 
ing stabilize  long-term  oil  prices. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  we  can  talk 
about  the  importance  of  energy  securi- 
ty and.  at  the  same  time,  vote  to  de- 
stroy incentives  for  the  new  oil  pro- 
duction that  would  contribute  to  that 
security? 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  dimension 
of  our  national  security  is  often  down- 
played and/or  misunderstood  in  the 
public  debate  over  the  wisdom  of 
easing  oil  export  restrictions.  Dispas- 
.sionate  analysis  indicates  that  limited 
export  would,  in  fact,  enhance  rather 
than  diminish  U.S.  national  security. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Joseph  Nye, 
professor  of  government  at  Harvard 
University  and  former  State  Depart- 
ment official,  outlined  the  national  .se- 
curity case  for  limited  oil  export  in  an 
op  ed  piece  for  the  Boston  Globe.  I 


commend    his    comments    to    my    col- 
leagues for  .serious  reflection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Nye's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  23.  I983I 

A  VoTK  Supporting  Alaskan  On.  Exports 
(By  JcscphS.  Nye) 

In  the  next  fev^■  months.  Congress  must 
decide  whether  to  renew  a  ban  on  the 
export  o(  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  and  other 
Pacific  Basin  nations.  Since  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  oil  on  the  West  Coa.st.  the  effect  of 
the  law  IS  a  wa.stefiil  transport  of  oil  acro.ss 
Panama  to  Texas  Gulf  ports.  The  economic 
waste  is  often  justified  on  national  .security 
grounds,  but  that  arKument  rests  on  misun 
derstandings. 

Ever  since  the  oil  shocks  of  1973  and  1979. 
Americans  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
energy  dimension  of  our  national  .security. 
But  they  have  not  always  understood  the 
nature  of  the  threat  or  appropriate  re- 
spon.ses.  Some  think  the  problem  is  one  of 
.securing  a  physical  supply  of  oil,  and  thai  if 
we  do  so  we  could  avoid  damage  to  the 
United  Slates.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  De- 
spite the  current  glut,  and  even  if  all  our 
imports  came  from  physically  safe  .sources 
such  as  Mexico,  we  could  suffer  direct 
damage  to  our  economy  and  indirect 
damage  to  our  foreign  policy  interests  If  a 
crisis  were  to  stop  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf 
oil. 

One  reason  Is  that  a  shortfall  of  oil  any- 
where quickly  drives  up  prices  everywhere. 
The  price  of  Mexican  oil  would  be  driven  up 
by  other  countries  trying  to  replace  the  oil 
they  lost  from  a  disrupted  Persian  Gulf 
source.  Indeed,  a  country  such  as  Japan, 
which  is  99  percent  dependent  on  imported 
oil.  would  have  even  stronger  incenlive  to 
bid  for  undisrupted  oil  than  would  the 
United  Stales,  which  is  two-thirds  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Experience  in  1973  and  1979  shows  that 
under  such  conditions,  contracts  would  be 
renegotiated,  the  price  of  oil  imports  to 
.Japan  and  the  United  States  would  reach 
the  .same  rough  (high)  level,  and  the  short- 
falls would  be  roughly  the  same  for  both. 
The  damage  would  be  done  to  our  economy 
by  a  sudden  rise  in  oil  pric(>s.  This  would  be 
the  case  if  we  imported  only  Mexican  oil 
and  whether  we  export  Alaskan  oil  or  not. 

The  extent  of  our  energy  .security  cannot 
be  measured  solely  in  terms  of  imports. 
They  indicate  dependency,  not  vulnerabil- 
ity. For  most  commodities,  we  tolerate  .some 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  while  ensur- 
ing ourselves  against  supply  interruption  by 
maintaining  multiple  sources  and  stockpiles. 
Our  vulnerability  depends  not  only  on  the 
level  of  imports  but  also  on  the  remedial  in- 
struments and  policies  that  we  put  in  place. 

The  export  nf  Alaskan  oil  would  only 
slightly  affect  tai:;  .qualion  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  matter  in  terms  of  physical  .secu- 
rity of  oil.  The  lower  48  states  produce 
about  -sevt'n  million  barrels  a  day.  more 
than  14  times  the  armed  forces'  daily  re- 
C)uiremenls.  The  physical  .security  of  the 
700.000  barrels  per  day  of  Alaskan  oil 
shipped  across  Panama  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  damages  our  econo- 
my would  suffer  from  global  disruption. 

Physical  availability  will  be  le.ss  important 
than  price  effects  for  the  U.S.  economy,  no 
matter  v^hat  the  .source  of  imported  oil.  and 


tho.se  price  effects  can  be  reduced  by  sensi- 
ble stockpile  and  emergency  demand  re 
straint  measure. 

The  nature  of  the  world  oil  market  also 
explains  why  an  Arab  oil  embargo  targeted 
at  the  United  States  sounds  more  impressive 
than  11  would  be.  The  Arabs  tried  to  u.se  this 
weapon  in  connection  with  the  Arab  Israeli 
wars  in  1956  and  1967  but  failed  because  of 
surplus  world  oil  production  capacity.  It 
partly  succeeded  in  1973  becau.se  of  light 
ness  in  world  markets. 

The  market  raised  prices  and  distributed 
Ihe  shortfall  fairly  evenly.  Since  then,  the 
consumer  countries  have  backed  up  the 
market  forces  by  agreeing  to  an  emergency 
oil  sharing  plan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  in  Pans.  Thus 
the  dangers  of  an  embargo  targeted  against 
a  particular  country  are  slight. 

In  addition  to  the  diri*ct  damage  an  oil  dis- 
rupt ion  anywhere  can  do.  our  .security  can 
be  indirectly  damaged  by  negative  effects  on 
our  foreign  policy.  Since  1945.  ihe  prosperi 
ty  and  securilv  of  the  Western  alliance  have 
been  central  to  the  global  balance  of  power. 
The  great  centers  of  industrial  and  techno- 
logical strength.  Europe  and  Japan,  though 
geographically  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  been  politically  allied  with  Ihe  United 

Slates. 

In  fact,  differences  in  our  allies  vulner- 
ability to  energy  disruption  present  the  So- 
viels-and  olliers  with  belter  opportunities 
to  disrupt  Western  alliances  than  do  mili- 
tary threats.  Our  concern  about  maintain- 
ing alliances  leads  us  to  spend  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  military.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  al  the  .same  time  to  ignore  the 
threats  energy  .security  can  pose. 

F'lnallv.  there  is  no  inconsistency.  a.s  .some 
people  imagine,  in  exporting  Alaskan  oil  at 
the  same  time  that  we  fill  Ihe  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
The  stored  oil  can  be  removed  quickly  at  a 
lime  of  crisis.  . 

Banning  the  export  of  Ala.skan  oil  is  a 
more  expensive  way  to  prepare  for  a  crisis 
than  to  develop  and  sell  the  oil  lo  Pacific 
Ba.sin  countries  and  purchase  other  oil  as 
cheaply  as  possible  to  fill  the  oil  reserve.  In 
fact.  Ihe  export  of  Alaskan  oil  would  rai.se 
the  returns  to  producers  there  (by  .saving  on 
iransporlatiop.  costs)  and  thus  would  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  lo  explore  and  de- 
velop this  nonOPEC  oil,  as  well  as  provide 
additional  government  revenue  that  could 
be  used  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing oil  for  reserve. 


SECURITY  OF  MARINES  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
September  when  we  were  debating 
whether  or  not  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  Lebanon.  I  ex- 
pressed a  genuine  concern  that  Ameri- 
can service  personnel  would  be  killed 
and  wounded,  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  would  never  know  why  they 
have  made  that  sacrifice.  Only  a  few 
weeks  later,  a  truck  carrying  5,000 
pounds  of  explosives  detonated  in  the 
Marine  Headquarters  in  Beirut,  killmg 
more  than  230  American  servicemen 
and  severely  wounding  many  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand why  those  servicemen  are  there. 
President  Reagan  has  .said  that  their 
mission,  in  part,  is  to  protect  the 
Beirut  Airport.  Yet  now.  Gen.  P.  X. 


Kelley,  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  that  our  mi.ssion  is  one  of 
•presence  "  and  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to 
protect  that  airport.  We  .see  the  Presi- 
dent on  television,  and  he  now  tells  us 
that  American  vital  interests  are  at 
stake  in  Beirut  and  links  our  presence 
in  Beirut  to  protecting  the  vital  oil 
pipeline  coming  out  of  the  gulf  states. 
Now.  I  confess  to  .some  confusion.  I 
still  do  not  understand  precisely  what 
our  policy  is.  and  I  do  not  know  just 
what  to  tell  the  parents  and  kin  of 
those  .serving  in  Lebanon  who  come 
from  my  State. 

I  can  and  do  understand  the  anguish 
of  the  parents,  wives,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  friends  of  these  who  have  died  or 
been  wounded  in  Lebanon.  To  them  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathy. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  sympathy 
is  enough.  Regardless  of  the  reasons 
American  servicemen  are  in  Beirut.  I 
believe  they  should  be  a.ssured  the 
highest  degree  of  security  possible. 
And  with  the  terrorist  attack  on  the 
23d  of  October,  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  breach  in  that  .security. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  a  personally  concerned 
citizen,  I  believe  Congress  should  cxer- 
ci.se  its  prerogative  lo  probe  into  the 
reasons  for  that  breach  in  security 
and.  beyond  that  review,  should  see 
that  every  possible  option  is  consid- 
ered for  reducing  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism to  American  servicemen  and  diplo- 
mats in  Beirut. 

We  all  know  that  terrorism  is  a  fact 
of  life  in  Beirut  and  has  been  for 
years.  Car  bombs  there  are  a  common 
occurrence  and  are  the  weapon  of 
choice  of  the  terrorists.  In  November 
1982,  a  car  boinb  exploded  on  an  area 
of  tlie  beach  secured  by  U.S.  forces;  in 
April  of  this  year  the  American  Ein- 
bassv  was  destroyed  by  a  car  bomb,  re- 
sulting in  39  deaths:  as  the  cea.se-fire 
went  into  effect  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, intelligence  reports  indicated 
the  continued  threat  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks: and  only  4  days  before  the 
.  Marine  Headquarters  were  destroyed, 
a  car  bomb  disrupted  a  U.S.  supply 
convoy  in  Beirut. 

The  threat  of  terrorist  attacks  was 
not  only  perceived  through  intelli- 
gence reports,  it  was  real,  as  demon- 
.strated  by  repeated  attacks  on  U.S. 
servicemen  and  diplomats.  Why  then 
were  our  servicemen  not  better  pre- 
pared for  the  a.ssault  of  October  23? 

General  Kelley  has  indicated  that 
the  marines  were  hou.sed  in  the  head- 
quarters building  because  it  was  struc- 
turallv  sound  and  had  proven  an  effec- 
tive barrier  to  the  almost  daily  sniper 
and  inortar  attacks  to  which  the  ma- 
rines were  subjected.  He  points  out 
that  in  the  18  months  prior  to  the 
attack,  not  a  single  serviceman  resid- 


ing  in  this  building  was  killed  or   in- 
jured. 

This  may  have  provided  some  justifi- 
cation for  housing  the  marines  in  a 
single  location,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing, and  commonsen.se  should 
support  the  contention,  that  such 
practice  is  generally  contrary  to  mili- 
tary procedure.  Because  this  concen- 
tration is  contrary  to  normal  military 
procedures.  I  do  not  understand  why 
stronger  measures  were  not  taken  to 
protect  the  building  from  a  direct 
attack. 

Why  was  a  public  parking  lot  al- 
lowed to  remain  open  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  this  building— allowing  easy 
access  by  the  assaulting  truck  and  pre- 
venting guards  from  reacting  to  an 
emergency  quickly  and  without  fear  of 
civilian  casualties? 

Why  were  the  barriers  to  entry  not 
stronger  and  more  complex,  as  are 
those  practiced  by  the  British,  who 
have  had  so  much  experience  with  ter- 
rorist attacks? 

Why  were  the  guards  not  equipped 
with  weapons  that  could  have  deflect- 
ed a  direct  assault?  The  rifles  they  had 
could  not  have  stopped  that  truck 
even  had  they  been  loaded,  according 
to  General  Kelley. 

If  -presence  "  is  our  primary  mission 
in  Beirut,  why  do  our  .servicemen  have 
to  be  located  in  a  position  that  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  active,  commercial 
airport  that  is  extraordinarily  vulnera- 
ble both  to  daily  sniper  fire  and  terror- 
ist attack? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  unan- 
swered questions  which  have  not  been 
adequately  addressed.  I  am  not  asking 
these  questions  in  an  effort  to  play 
Monday  morning  quarterback.  Rather. 
I  am  asking  them  becau.se  in  drawing 
attention  to  these  questions,  I  hope  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy 
from  happening  again. 

And  let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, Mr.  President.  The  terrorist  at- 
tacks are  not  going  to  stop.  General 
Kellev  himself  has  stated  emphatical- 
ly that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  no 
further  casualties  from  terrorist  as- 
saults. They  will  seek  out  our  vulnera- 
ble spots  and  hit  us  where  it  will  hurt 
the  most.  It  is  our  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  pinpoint  those  vulnerabilities 
and  make  every  effort  to  either  allevi- 
ate them  or  adequately  protect  them. 
Repeatedly,  we  are  informed  that 
the  U.S.  mission  in  Lebanon  is  a  politi- 
cal one  and  not  a  military  one.  Howev- 
er, a  balance  must  be  struck  so  that 
U  S.  lives  are  not  sacrificed  needlessly. 
Clearly  we  do  not  have  such  a  balance 
and  tlie  responsibility  must  be  shared 
by  both  the  military  commanders  and 
their  civilian  leaders. 

In  a  recent  .speech.  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
said: 
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A  commanders  rcsponsibilily  romain.s  ab- 
solute and  that  commander  must  be  held  ac 
countable  for  the  safety.  uellbeinK.  and  ef 
ficiency  of  his  command. 

I  believe  the  appropriate  military 
commanders  should  be  held  accoimta- 
ble  for  the  loss  of  life  on  October  23. 

But  equally,  I  believe,  the  civilians 
who  establish  the  policies  and  define 
the  parameters  of  the  mission  should 
accept  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
this  tragedy. 

President  Kennedy,  following  the 
failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
Cuba  noted;  "There's  an  old  saying 
that  victory  had  a  himdred  fathers 
and  defeat  is  an  orphan."  Standing 
before  the  American  people,  he  said  "I 
am  the  responsible  officer  of  Govern- 
ment." 

President  Reagan  has  indicated  that 
he  is  determined  to  find  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  terrorist  action  and  to  seek 
justice.  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr, 
President,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  al.so  look  to  his 
own  policies  and  decisions  to  deter- 
mine how  best  he  might  protect  the 
lives  of  our  servicemen  as  they  carry 
out  his  mission  in  a  hostile  land. 


UMI 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION-A 
NOTTOBE-FORGOTTEN  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, an  article  appeared  in  the 
Georgetown  University  student  news- 
paper that  eloquently  di.scussed  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  author  of 
the  piece  is  Gabriel  Sucher.  a  third- 
year  law  student  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Sucher  poignantly  points  out 
that  "it  is  time  to  ratify  the  treaty 
against  genocide." 

Sucher  begins  his  article  by  outlin- 
ing important  background  information 
on  the  Genocide  Convention.  First, 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  against  European 
Jewry  and  the  "ashes  of  World  War 
11"  provided  the  motivation  for  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty;  second,  over  80 
nations  have  ratified  the  treaty  since 
its  adoption  in  1948.  while  it  continues 
to  languish  in  our  Senate:  third,  the 
prevailing  forces  of  xenophobia  and 
unfounded  legal  arguments  forced  the 
Senate  to  refu.se  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

Sucher  goes  on  to  explain  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  define  its  terms. 
More  importantly,  he  points  out  that 
arguments  against  the  treaty  are  well- 
refuted,  and  Tears  about  its  potential 
powers  are  groundless.  Many  opposed 
the  convention  in  fear  of  untamed 
international  law  and  "Un-American 
courts."  As  Sucher  notes,  they  now 
find  their  arguments  thoroughly  chal- 
lenged; the  treaty  will  not  sub.ject 
American  citizens  to  international  tri- 
bunals or  trials  on  foreign  soil— our 
own  courts  will  handle  the  cases  under 
our  own  laws. 

Sucher  also  shows  that  those  who 
opposed  the  treaty  on  the  notion  that 


States'  rights  were  infringed  find  their 
arguments  on  shaky  ground.  The 
States  are  barred  from  making  any 
treaties  with  foreign  nations;  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  right  to  make 
international  treaties  to  the  Federal 
Government  only. 

The  author  points  out  that  those 
who  fear  the  treaty  becau.se  they 
think  we  would  be  irrevocably  bound 
to  an  unchangeable  argeement  mi.ss 
two  very  important  aspects  of  the 
treaty  — article  16  allows  governinents 
to  amend  the  pact  and  article  14 
allows  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
pact. 

Mr.  President.  Gabriel  Sucher  gives 
us  a  persuasive  argument  for  the  rati- 
fication of  Genocide  Convention. 
Indeed  it  is  time  for  us  to  ratify  this 
treaty;  the  arguments  against  it  have 
been  muted  and  the  fears  about  it 
ha\e  been  subdued.  Even  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  A.ssociation  rever.sed  its  posi- 
tion and  since  1976  strongly  favors  the 
treaty.  Our  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  will  show  that  we  still 
want  our  America  to  be  a  beacon  of 
freedom  and  hope  abroad.  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Gabriel  Sucher's  article  enti- 
tled The  Forgotten  Treaty  "  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  HOYA.  Oct.  28.  1983] 

The  Forgotten  Treaty:  It's  Time  To 

Ratify  the  Treaty  Against  Genocide 

(By  Gabriel  Sucher) 

Fifty  years  ago  Adolph  Hitler  .seized 
power  in  Germany  and  crushed  the  totter- 
int;  Weimar  Republic.  Within  a  decade,  this 
racist  madman  had  impo.sed  ■the  final  .solu- 
tion" on  six  million  European  Jews,  s.vslem- 
atically  slau»!htennK  them. 

A  horrified  world,  recovering  from  the 
ashes  of  World  War  Two.  swore  "Never 
aKain!"  It  wa.s  for  this  rea.son  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  one  of 
Its  first  official  acts,  made  genocide  a  crime 
under  international  law.  World  leaders  ap- 
proved the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 
which  American  diplomats  helped  draft. 

In  1951.  three  years  after  its  adoption  by 
the  General  A.s.sembly.  the  pact  entered  into 
force,  having  been  ratified  by  twenty  na- 
tions. Regrettably,  the  United  Stales- 
whose  opposition  to  the  Nazis  was  crucial  in 
ensuring  their  defeat— was  not  among  these 
countries.  And  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  now  passed  with  the  genocide  treaty 
languishing  in  America's  Senate,  even 
though  over  eighty  nations  have  ratified  the 
documi'nt. 

Why  is  this  .so?  Sad  to  .say.  the  American 
Bar  A.ssociation  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
halting  the  move  toward  US.  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  convention.  In  the  same  year 
President  Truman  proposed  ratification, 
federal  Judge  Orie  L.  Phillips  look  the 
pages  of  the  A.B.A.  Journal  to  plead  against 
the  treaty.  Yale  law  profe.s.sor  Myres 
McDougal  provided  a  definitive  rebuttal, 
but  the  forces  of  xenophobia  prevailed. 

The  pact  defines  genocide  as  any  of  the 
following  ads  committed  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethni- 


cal, racial  or  religious  group  a.s  such:  killing 
members  of  the  group;  causing  .seriou.s 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group:  deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 
imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group;  forcibly  transfer- 
ring children  of  the  group  to  another 
group." 

The  agreement,  in  addition  to  punishing 
genocide  it.self.  pro.scribes  conspiracy,  com- 
plicity, direct  public  incitement  and  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  genocide.  Persons  accused 
of  these  crimes  would  be  tried  by  courts  of 
the  states  where  the  acts  occurred,  or  before 
an  international  penal  tribunal,  if  such  an 
organ  is  ever  created. 

Haynes  Johnson,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  correctly  notes  that  "Ar- 
guments against  the  treaty  are  patently 
phony."  For  the  .sake  of  completeness,  let  us 
ne\ertliele.ss  examine  the  two  chief  claims 
proferred  by  tho.se  who  oppose  ratification. 

First,  it  is  maintained  that  U.S.  citizens 
may  become  sub.iect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  and  International  courts  Second,  it 
is  objected  that  the  fifty  states  would  lo.se 
power  that  the  American  Constitution  re- 
serves to  them. 

"UN-AMERICAN  courts" 

This  phobia  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
hypothetical  example  of  an  American  living 
in  Iran  being  charged  with  "genocide"  be- 
cause of  his  pro-Israel  views.  Such  a  wild  oc- 
currence is  highly  unlikely.  And  America's 
failure  to  ratify  the  convenant  did  nothing 
to  prevent  Ayatollali  Khomeini's  fanatics 
from  kidnapping  the  entire  staff  of  the  U.S. 
emba.ssy  in  Teheran. 

Concern  over  a  hostile  international  tribu- 
nal is  misplaced.  The  only  global  judicial 
forum  in  existence,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  ruled  decisively  that  the  Irani- 
ans' seizure  of  our  emba.ssy  violated  interna- 
tional law.  These  Judges  have  no  criminal 
jurisdiction.  If  such  a  court  ever  were  con- 
structed, it  would  be  modeled  on  the  Geno- 
cide convention  is  that  it  forbids  only  the 
systematic  physical  extermination  of  a 
people,  such  as  Hitler's  murder  of  the  Jews, 
or  the  Turks'  191.5  ma.s.sacre  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, 

federalism 

The  United  Slates  government  is  one  of 
limited  powers,  and  the  prerogatives  not 
delegated  lo  the  federal  le\el  by  the  Consti- 
tution are  reserved  to  the  states  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment.  The  most  notable 
domain  of  the  states  is  the  "police  power.  " 
which  consists  of  the  right  to  enact  local 
legislation  protecting  the  public's  safety, 
health  and  welfare. 

The  genocide  treaty  does  nothing  to  in- 
trude on  this  area.  It  is  obviously  Inconceiv- 
able that  any  slate  of  our  nation  would  ever 
want  to  legalize  genocide.  In  addition.  Arti- 
cles two  and  Six  of  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally grant  the  federal  goveriirnenl  the  au- 
thority to  conclude  treaties.  Article  One 
denies  states  the  right  to  enter  into  any 
treaty. 

The  real  rea.son  for  the  "states'  rights  "  ar- 
gument was  sheer,  naked  racism.  One  must 
recall  that  the  genocide  convention  was 
signed  before  the  Supreme  Court's  historic 
decision  in  Broun  v.  Board  of  Education. 
Southern  schools  at  the  time  were  still  .seg- 
regated. Advocates  of  "ma-ssive  resistance" 
to  the  Court"s  ruling  feared  the  treaty 
might  make  their  bigotry  even  less  defensi- 
ble. This  di.sgusting  and  Immoral  motive 
(jnly  show.-i  how  worthwhile  the  pact  is. 


There  mav  be  some  clash  of  values  implic 
it  in  our  ratification.  For  example,  the 
ireatv  should  not  be  misinterpreted  to  pro- 
.scribe  birth  control,  a  vital  necessity  in  the 
effort  to  contain  the  worlds  population  ex- 
plosion The  prohibition  of  incitement  to 
genocide  may  run  afoul  of  the  Fir.sl  Amend- 
ment. After  all.  the  United  States  is  a  big 
country,  with  .strong  democratic  traditions, 
and  can  absorb  a  large  amount  of  verbal 
filth  before  the  political  atmosphere  be- 
comes irreparably  polluted. 

All  these  problems,  whether  real  or  imag- 
ined, can  be  rectified  by  having  the  Senate 
approve  reservations  while  ratifying  the 
document.  And  if  the  unthinkable  were  to 
happen  and  the  treaty  misu.sed  by  other  na 
lions  Article  16  of  the  pact  allows  amend- 
ments, and  Article  14  authorizes  govern- 
ments to  withdraw  from  the  convention. 

Jacob  Javits.  the  highly  respected  former 
Republican  Senator  from  New  York,  has  ar 
liculaled  the  frustration  caused  by  our  fail- 
ure to  act:  It  really  does  make  my  blood 
run  cold  ...  to  sit  here  and  hear  after  all  of 
these  years  the  same  points  repeated.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  shocking  failures  of  our 
country,  of  our  system  ...  If  we  could  only 
ignite  enough  Americans  to  feel  as  ...  I  do 
.  why  this  thing  would  have  been  ratified 
long  before  this.  It  is  just  shocking  and 
shameful." 

The  message  is  finally  getting  through.  In 
1976.  for  example,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation reversed  its  position,  and  now  sup- 
ports the  pact. 

It  is  time  to  ratify  the  treaty  against  geno- 
cide President  Reagan  must  stop  being 
silent.  He  should  support  this  document -as 
all  his  predecessors  have  done.  This  would 
be  an  admirable  way  for  the  administration 
to  signal  the  world  that  it  really  does  want 
America  lo  be  a  bcHcnn  of  freedom  and  hope 
abroad. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUILD- 

DOWN   PROPOSAL  WOULD   KILL 
ARMS  CONTROL 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mondav  night.  October  31.  the  Senate 
voted  to  table  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  supporting  a  nuclear  freeze. 
It     then    turned    around    and    voted 
against  tabling  a  sen.se  of  the  Senate 
nuclear  build-down  proposal.  Neither 
action  will  have  any  legislative  conse- 
quence.   The    freeze    resolution    lost. 
The    build-down    proposal    was    with- 
drawn after  the  Senate  beat  the  ta- 
bling  motion.   Ah.   but   for  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  who  favor  a  nu- 
clear freeze  those  votes  had  great  sig- 
nificance.   Those    votes    showed    the 
Senate  far  out  of  step  with  America's 
public  opinion  on  how  to  prevent  nu- 
clear  w?.r.    And    they    dramatized   the 
impasse   between   the   two   Houses  of 
the  Congress  on  this  issue. 
Consider  the  following: 
First,    earlier   this    year    the    House 
voted  by  a  roughly  2-to-l  margin  in 
favor  of  the  nuclear  freeze.  It  did  so 
after  having  rejected  the  freeze  by  a  1- 
vote  margin  last  year.  So  the  Senate 
vote  to  table  the  freeze  put  the  two 
Houses  into  conflict. 

Second,  by  its  vote  the  Senate  repu- 
diated the  consistent  and  overwhelm- 
ing   popular   support    the    freeze    has 


won  throughout  the  country.  The 
freeze  carried  in  8  out  of  9  statewide 
referendums  that  have  been  held  on 
the  issue.  It  won  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  in  a  nationwide  Foreign  Policy 
Association  poll  of  more  than  8.000 
members  that  had  taken  place  after 
intensive  debate.  Public  opinion  poll- 
ing by  Gallup  and  by  Harris  had  both 
shown  3-to-l  support  for  the  freeze. 
That  strong  level  of  support  had  held 
up  month  after  month  for  the  past  2 
years  through  a  series  of  foreign 
policy  developments. 

Three,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  no  demonstrated  public  support 
for  the  so-called  build-down  proposal 
which  the  Senate  supported  on 
Mondav  night,  and  for  a  understand- 
able reason.  The  freeze  would  stop  the 
arms  race  cold.  The  so-called  build- 
down  would  not.  The  arms  race  would 
continue  even  if  the  build-down  were 
negotiated  successfully.  We  would 
still,  under  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, spend  $64  billion  in  1984  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  S450  billion  over 
the  next  6  years.  And  the  build-down 
despite  its  name  would  also  encourage 
a  similar  or  greater  amount  of  spend- 
ing by  the  Russians  on  nuclear  arms. 

As  the  advocates  of  build-down  have 
formulated  it.  it  would  trade  off  old 
nuclear  arms  for  new  arms  on  a  vary- 
ing ratio.  For  stationary,  multiwar- 
head  mi.ssiles.  it  would  require  the  re- 
tirement of  two  weapons  for  every  one 
new  deployment.  For  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  it  would  re- 
quire a  retirement  of  three  old  missiles 
for  each  two  new"  ones  established.  For 
single  warhead  missiles,  the  substitu- 
tion would  be  1  for  1.  Sounds  good  so 
far?  Sure  it  does.  And  it  gets  better. 
The  build-down  now  incorporates  an 
overall  reduction  in  nuclear  warheads 
on  each  side  to  5.000  from  the  present 
level  of  about  10.000.  That  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  trouble.  It  is. 

To  see   what   is  wrong  with  build- 
down  compare   it   to  the  freeze.  The 
freeze   would   end   the   arms   race   by 
stopping  it.  But  would  not  the  build- 
down  do  even  better?  Would  the  build- 
down    not    actually    reduce    both    the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  ar- 
senal  and   the   number  of   warhead.s? 
Yes,  but  what   else  would  the  build- 
down  guarantee?  It  would  guarantee 
that  new  nuclear  weapons  would  con- 
stantly come  into  both  arsenals.  Now, 
Mr,  President,  can  you  imagine  either 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  Rus- 
sian equivalent  putting  a  new  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  unless  it  were  more  de- 
structive  and   more   deadly   than   the 
weapons  or  weapon  it  replaced?  I  can- 
not. The  so-called  build-down   would 
guarantee  an  intense  pressure  on  re- 
search   and   development    to    produce 
ever  more  deadly  and  ever  more  de- 
structive weapons  systems— within  the 
build-down   limits.   Anyone   who   does 
not  believe  that  progress  under  these 


circumstances  would  simply  mean 
more  death  and  destruction  within  the 
package  should  consider  how  it  could 
work. 
It  would  follow"  the  observation: 
Man's  most  consistent  progress  ever 
since  the  world  began  is  ever  better 
weaponry  to  slay  his  fellow  man. 

Suppose  a  huge  nation  had  agreed  to 
a  build-down  of  the  kind  now  proposed 
in     primitive     times.     Suppose     that 
nation    had    a    million    spears.    Along 
comes    gunpowder,    under    build-down 
they   turn   the   million   .spears   in    for 
half   a   mii'ion  muskets.   Next   comes 
the  machinegun.  Out  go  the  half  mil- 
lion muskets  and  in  come  250.000  ma- 
chineguns.  Then  comes  the  blockbust- 
er bombs.   The  nation   trades  in   the 
quarter      million      machineguns      for 
125.000  blockbusters.  Then  comes  the 
primitive  atomic  bomb.  Out  goes  the 
blockbuster,   in   comes   the   62.500   fat 
atomic  bombs.  And  finally  the  hydro- 
gen million-person  killer.  The  nation 
that   had  started  out   with   a  million 
.spears  ends  up  with  more  than  30,000 
hydrogen  bombs.  Numerically  it  is  a 
biiild-down.  Actually  it  is  a  mammoth 
build  up. 

Is  this  far  fetched?  Of  course  not. 
Under  the  stipulations  of  build-down 
this  course  would  be  inevitable.  No 
U,S,  general  who  would  ever  sit  in  the 
Defense  Department  competing  with 
the  Russians  under  the  build-down, 
and  with  access  to  nuclear  testing  that 
undergirds  our  weapon  development 
could  or  would  do  anything  else  but 
build  up  his  killer  capability  over  his 
Soviet  adversary.  Build-down  is  a  for- 
mula for  continuing  that  historic 
progress  of  ever  better  weaponry  to 
Slav  our  fellow  man. 


THE  1983  WINNER  OF  THE  GENE 
BRITO  AWARD:  CHARLEY  BOS- 
WELL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  a 
presentation  luncheon  of  the  Touch- 
down Club  of  Washington.  D.C..  at 
which  the  1983  Gene  Brito  Award  was 
bestowed  upon  an  outstanding  human 
being,  Charley  Boswell.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  President,  to 
sav  a  few  things  about  the  Touchdown 
Club,  the  Gene  Brito  Award,  and. 
most  of  all.  Charley  Boswell. 

The  Touchdown  Club  of  Washing- 
ton was  founded  in  1935.  as  a  nonprof- 
it organization  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  youth  of  the  city.  Through 
the  years,  the  club  has  followed 
through  with  this  objective,  as  well  as 
providing  a  great  sense  of  fellowship 
for  the  members. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  club's 
charitv  arm  has  been  formalized  as 
Touchdown  Club  Charities,  Inc..  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Timmie  Fund. 
Aside  from  revenues  received  from  the 
awards  dinners  and  the  annual  mem- 
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bcrship  drive  for  funds,  the  rlub  has 
successfully  copromotrd  such  events 
as  three  college  football  sames  at 
RF'K  Stadium.  Some  30  youth  activi 
ties  and  charities  now  receive  annual 
contributions.  The  charity  also  pro- 
vides six  college  scholarships  each 
year  for  local  youths. 

One  award  given  annually  b.\  the 
Touchdown  Club  is  the  Gene  Brito 
Achievement  Award.  The  award  is 
named  for  a  former  football  player 
with  the  Washington  Redskins,  who 
passed  away  in  1965  at  the  age  of  39. 
Brito  spent  the  majority  of  his  career 
here  in  Washington  with  the  Red- 
skins, and  was  a  crowd  fa\orite.  Five 
different  times,  he  was  chosen  to  play 
in  the  Pro  Bowl  game,  once  being 
named  the  most  valuable  lineman  in 
the  game. 

After  his  tragic  and  premature  death 
from  a  crippling  mu.scular  degenera- 
tive affliction,  the  Touchdown  Club 
began  giving  an  award  named  for 
Gene  Brito.  in  recognition  of  his  cour 
age  and  achie\ement  in  working  with 
the  disadvantaged. 

This  fall,  the  Touchdown  Club  chose 
a  truly  outstanding  person  when  they 
selected  Charley  Boswell.  a  famous 
blind  golfer  from  Alabama. 

Charley  Bo.swell  attended  the  Uni 
versify  of  Alabama,  where  he  was  a 
star  halfback  for  the  Crimson  Tide 
football  team  and  a  member  of  the 
1938  Rose  Bowl  squad.  In  addition,  he 
was  an  outstanding  ba.seball  player, 
and  signed  a  professional  baseball  con- 
tract just  before  he  entered  World 
War  II  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

On  November  30.  1944.  Charley  Bos- 
well was  wounded  in  a  tank  explosion, 
and  received  injuries  resulting  in  total 
blindness.  Though  he  had  lost  his 
sight,  he  did  not  lose  his  competitive 
spirit. 

In  1946.  even  though  Boswell  had 
never  played  a  round  of  golf,  he  was 
invited  to  play  by  a  young  corporal. 
That  day  he  began  a  love  affair  with 
golf  that  has  never  ended. 

After  being  shown  the  fundamentals 
of  the  sport.  Boswell  hit  his  first 
shot— about  200  yards  down  the 
middle.  He  began  playing  regularly, 
with  the  help  of  a  .seeing  eye  coach. 

Within  a  year.  Bo.swell  was  playing 
in— and  winning— blind  golf  tourna- 
ments. From  1947  until  his  retirement 
from  competition  in  1976.  he  won  the 
Blind  Golfers  A.s.sociation  National 
Championship  17  of  24  times,  and  col- 
lected international  championships  in 
11  of  15  tries. 

Boswells  best  score  for  18  holes  has 
been  81— better  than  many  golfers 
who  have  the  advantage  of  sight. 

He  has  received  many  awards.  In 
1957.  the  Philadelphia  Sports  Writers 
A.ssociation  named  him  their  most  cou- 
rageous athlete.  In  1958.  he  received 
the  Ben  Hogan  Trophy,  presented  an- 
nually to  a  golfer  who  overcame  some 


physical  handicap  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
Sports  Hall  of  Fam<'  and  the  Alabama 
Academy  of  Honor.  He  has  received 
the  President  s  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Committee  on  Em 
ployment  of  the  Handicapped. 

For  me  to  list  all  of  his  awards  and 
honors    would    be    endless.    To    have 
listed  none  would  havj'  been  unaccepi 
able. 

In  1974.  he  began  hosting  the  Char- 
ley Boswell  Celebrity  Golf  Classic, 
with  proceeds  going  to  Birmingham's 
Eye  Foundation  Hospital.  The  1983 
event  drew  204  participants  and  raised 
.some  $75,000  for  the  hospital.  Becau.se 
of  the  tournament,  the  hospital  has 
been  able  to  buy  several  pieces  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  equipment,  including 
two  operating  room  micro.scopes.  life 
care  infusion  pumps,  a  micro-video 
camera,  and  an  Argus  laser  tube. 

Charl<>y  Boswell  ser\ed  my  home 
State  for  8  years  as  revenue  commis- 
sioner, has  been  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Eye 
Foundation  Hospital. 

Helen  Keller  was  a  product  of  Ala- 
bama, having  been  born  and  raised  in 
my  hometown  of  Tu.scumbia.  Ala.  She 
became  the  amba.ssador  of  courage 
and  inspiration  for  the  handicapped  of 
the  world.  Charley  Boswell  has 
become  the  successor  to  Helen  Keller 
as  America's  ambassador  of  courage 
and  inspiration. 

Like  all  Alabamians.  I  am  proud  of 
him.  and  congratulate  him  on  this 
most  recent  award. 


great   year.   And  as  for  the  Orioles- 
wait  until  next  year. 


THE  CHICAuw    .'.  HITE  SOX 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago White  Sox  are  the  toast  of  Chica- 
go. With  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
millions  of  baseball  fans  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  White 
Sox  brought  home  to  Chicago  their 
first  American  League  division  title 
since  1959.  Finishing  the  regular 
season  with  the  best  record  in  the 
major  leagues,  the  spirited  "south- 
siders"  captured  the  fancy  of  us  all. 

Standing  and  cheering  with  thou- 
sands of  other  Sox  fans  at  Comiskey 
Park  during  the  American  League 
championship  .series.  I  took  great 
pride  in  this  gutsy  group  of  disciplined 
and  exciting  players.  Displaying  a 
great  sense  of  unity  and  teamwork, 
the  White  Sox  are  now  one  of  the  pre- 
mier teams  in  baseball.  American 
League  manager  of  the  year  Tony 
LaRussa.  Cy  Young  Award  winner 
LaMarr  Hoyt.  the  many  other  talented 
players,  and  the  dedicated  manage- 
ment of  the  White  Sox  represent  a 
true  success  story  in  American  sports. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  thou.sands  of 
fans  in  Illinois  when  I  say  to  the  Chi- 
cago   White    Sox:    Thank    you    for    a 


GOVERNMEN  i    C  oN  TRACTS  AND 
EXCESS  PROFITS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly had  the  opportunity  to  attend  an 
event  sponsored  by  the  Better  Govern- 
ment A.s.sociation  in  Chicago  at  which 
Admiral  Rickover  spoke  on  the  prob- 
lem of  abuses  in  Government  contract- 
ing. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Better  Government  A.s.sociation  (BGA) 
has  operated  in  Chicago  for  many  dec- 
ades, and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  them  for  30  years.  They 
are  one  of  the  finest  watchdogs  of  gov- 
ernment—State, local,  and  Federal  — 
that  I  have  ever  worked  with. 

It  was  especially  fitting,  then,  that 
highly  respected  Admiral  Rickover. 
who  has  been  an  outstanding  critic  of 
waste  in  Government  contracting, 
should  appear  before  the  BGA  to 
share  his  diverse  experiences  and  pro- 
vocative proposals  on  contracting 
abuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Admiral  Rickovers  state- 
ment before  the  BGA  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  Although  we  may  not  nec- 
es.sarily  agree  with  every  recommenda- 
tion he  makes.  I  think  we  all  will  agree 
that  defense  contracting  abuse  is  a  ter- 
ribly important  problem  which  de- 
mands our  attention.  Admiral  Rick- 
over offers  us  a  valuable  perspective. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Government  Contracts  and  Exces.s  Prof- 
its Seeing  Straioht  Through  the  Look- 
iNo  Glass 

I  By  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover) 

My  humble  arrival  al  the  age  of  six  to  this 
country  from  Poland,  my  being  cho.sen  to 
attend  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  honor 
to  serve  my  country  for  more  than  63  years 
as  a  naval  officer  have  led  to  my  old-fash- 
ioned love  for  the  Llnited  States.  She  has  al- 
lowed an  immiKranl  boy  lo  realize  every  op- 
portunity available  to  those  who  work  hard. 
This  is  why  I  continue  to  speak  out  ai^ainst 
those  who  cheat  our  Goxernment  by 
making  unjust  and  excessive  profits  in  deal- 
inn  with  it. 

There  are  tho.se  who  say  I  am  loo  strident 
in  my  statements  about  the  wronK-doing  of 
those  who  accept  Government  contracts. 
My  feeling  is  that  I  am  not  strident  enough. 
I  ha\e  always  tried  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  acted  against  those  who  tried  to 
cheat  our  Government. 

Such  clieating  has  been  going  on  in  de- 
ft-n.se  eontraeting  for  many  years.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  of  a  cat  and  a  mou.se. 

A  mou.se  dived  into  a  hole  in  the  wall  for 
safety  from  a  cat.  Waiting  for  the  cat  to  go 
away,  the  mouse  heard  what  he  thought 
was  a  dog  barking.  The  mou.se  came  out. 
confident  that  the  eat  would  not  remain  in 
I  lie  vicinity  of  a  barking  dog.  Whereupon 
the  cat.  as  he  pounced  on  the  mouse,  said 
exultingly:  How  useful  It  is  to  know  a  for- 
eign language   ' 


If  ever  there  was  an  analogous  eal-and- 
mou.se  situation,  it  is  in  the  spider  webs  of 
words  and  fig  leaf  phra.ses  told  us  by  the  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  who  work  for  defense 
contractors. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear  Sys- 
tems. I  said  recently  that  four  companies 
were  making  profits  from  25  percent  to  66 
percent  on  naval  contracts. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  was 
asked  to  verify  my  allegations  and  provide 
any  special  or  extenuating  circumstances 
surrounding  the  procurements  that  should 
be  considered  in  evaluating  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  profits. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  the  profit  figures  cited  by  me  were  ac- 
curate The  GAO  published  its  findings  on 
April  12.  1983.  in  a  report  entitled  -Ob.serva- 
tions  Concerning  Profit  Rates  on  Selected 
Navy  Contracts.  "  _.  ,  ^    . 

I  mu.st  admit  that  the  GAO  did  find  I  had 
made  one  mistake.  I  had  stated  that  one 
company  making  large  valves  for  nuclear- 
powered  ships  had  made  a  66  percent  profit. 
The  accountants  and  lawyers  for  the  compa 
ny  alleged  that  their  profit  was  only  6.2  per- 
cent. The  GAO  found  that  the  company 
only  made  61.3  percent  profit.  So  I  was  a 
little  high,  but  the  company's  figures  were 
ridiculous.  In  respon.se  to  questions  about 
the  GAO  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  U-hman.  as  quoted  in  the  May  23.  1983. 
issue  of  Time  magazine  as  saying:  We  want 
our  contractors  to  make  a  nice,  .solid  profit. 
To  contractors  and  to  the  Navy  this  could 
only  mean  the  highest  official  in  the  Navy 
.saw  nothing  wrong  with  contractors  making 
66-percenl  profit  on  Navy  contracts. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  defense 
contractors  and  their  accountants  and  law- 
yers do  not  have  ready  at  hand  a  copy  of 
-  Lewis  Carroll's  -Through  the  Looking 
Gla-ss  "  In  it  is  the  colloquy  between  Alice 
and  Humpty  Dumpty; 

•When  1  use  a  number. "  Humpty  Dumpty 
said  in  a  scornful  tone.  -It  means,  just 
means,  just  what  I  choo.se  it  to  mean-nei- 
ther more  or  less." 

The  question  is. "  said  Alice,  whether 
you  can  make  numbers  mean  different 
things.  "  ^ 

•The  question  i.s. "  said  Humpty  pumpl>, 
■which  is  to  be  the  master,  that's  all." 

What  can  Congress  do  to  make  our  system 
of  government  contracting  more  responsi- 
ble'' How  can  we.  as  citizens,  ensure  that  our 
Government  will  not  be  cheated  by  excess 
profits?  ,^    , 

I  recently  recommended  to  Congress  that 
one  wav  to  make  government  contracting 
more  responsible  is  to  reestablisli  the  Con- 
tract Renegotiation  Board,  which  was  al- 
lowed lo  expire  in  1976. 

For  many  centuries  merchants  have  prol- 
iled  greatly  from  .selling  arms-part icularly 
in  time  of  their  country's  great  need. 
George  Washington,  in  1778.  described  war 
profiteers  as  tho.se  murderers  of  our  cau.se 
and  "the  greatest  enemys  we  have  to  the 
happiness  of  America."  He  want  on  to  slate: 
•No  punishment  in  my  opinion  is  loo  great 
for  the  man  who  can  build  his  greatness 
upon  his  counlrys  ruin." 

The  problem  of  profiteering  continued  lo 
plague  the  Nation  during  the  War  of  1812. 
the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-American  War. 
and  World  War  I. 

In  1934.  Congress  authorized  expansion 
and  modernization  of  the  Navy  by  the 
Vin.son-Trammell  Act.  The  act  limited  prof 
its  lo  10  percent  for  ships  and  to  12  percent 
for  aircraft.  In  1942.  Congress  pa.s.sed  a  Re- 


negolialioii  Act  vUikIi  iinpowt  red  llie  Uo\ 
ernmenl  to  recapture  excessive  profits. 

The  Korean  war  resulted  in  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951.  It  established  a  board  to 
determine  excessive  profits.  The  board  was 
temporary  and  required  renewal  every  two 
lo  three  years  until  1976-whpn  it  expired. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  act  was  contin- 
ually weakened  as  defense  contractors  inlro 
duced  loopholes  as  a  condition  of  extension. 
For  example,  contractors  were  allowed  to 
consolidate  profits  among  their  various 
busines.ses  and  subsidiaries.  Contractors  also 
won  the  right  to  carry  forward  losses  for 
five  years  as  an  offset  against  future  exces- 
sive profits. 

During  this  period,  the  board  wa.s  plagued 
with  .some  members  who  got  the  .job  for  po- 
litical rea.sons.  Many  of  them  had  no  qualifi- 
cations or  interest  in  the  job.  excepi  for  the 
salarv  and  prestige.  Further,  the  boards 
small  budget  allowed  only  a  .small  staff.  As 
the  renegotiation  proce.ss  became  less  effec- 
tive the  sums  recovered  declined  dramati- 
callv  from  the  levels  achieved  in  the  1950s. 
Large  companies  were  frequently  able  lo 
avoid  renegotiation  altogether  by  disputing 
board  determinations  and  lying  matters  up 
in  court  for  years. 

Due  to  efforts  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1976.  a  reform  bill  was  pa-ssed  to 
plug  the  loopholes  in  the  renegotiation 
process  Unfortunately,  the  opponents  of  re- 
negotiation stopped  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  thus  prevented  its  further  extension. 
So,  the  renegotiation  act  expired  and  the  re- 
negotiation board  was  abolished. 

In  opposing  the  Renegotiation  Act.  de 
fense  industry  lobbyists  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  spokesmen  maintained 
that  renegotiation  was  unnecessary.  Citing 
average  profit  figures,  they  testified  that 
defease  procurement  regulations  were  ade- 
quate to  prevent  excessive  profits.  Of 
course,  average  profits  were  not  the  i.ssue. 
The  issue  was  how  the  Government  would 
be  able  lo  recover  exce.ssive  profits  when 
there  was  not  true  competition. 

When  the  Renegotiation  Act  expired,  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  profit  restrictions- 10 
percent  on  ships  and  12  percent  on  air- 
craft-came back  into  effect.  Under  that 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  re- 
quired lo  issue  regulations  for  determining 
excess  profits,  but  they  never  did  this.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  able  to  stall  for  several 
years.  Thev  hoped  that  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  profit  limitations  of  the 
Vin.son-Trammell  Act  altogether. 

In  1980  and  1981.  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  held  hearings  on  the  profit 
limiting    feature    of    the    Vinson-Trammell 
Act.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that   toothless  watchdog,  and 
the  defense  contractor  lobbyists  contended 
that  defen.se  procurement   procedures  were 
.so  effective  that  no  legislation  to  limit  prof- 
its or  to  extend  the  Governments  right  to 
recapture   excessive   profits   was   necessary. 
Once  again,  they  pointed  to  statistics  con- 
cerning average  profits  of  defen.se  contrac- 
tors and  argued  they  were  not  excessive.  By 
the  same  logic,   people  cannot   drown   in  a 
river  if  the  average  depth  is  only  three  feet. 
Unfortunately,   after   the    1981    hearings 
Congre.ss     repealed     the    Vin.son-Trammell 
profit   limiting  provision.  In  its  place.  Con- 
gre.ss gave  the  President  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate profit   limiting  regulations  in  Ihe 
event  of  war  or  a  national  emergency. 

I  do  not  contend  that  all  defen.se  contrac- 
lors-or  even  the  majority  of  them-make 


exce.ssive  profits.  Many  firms  do  quality 
work,  on  time,  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
deserve  a  fair  profit.  But  contrary  to  what 
defense  contractor  lobbyists  would  have  you 
believe,  there  are  companies  that  make  ex- 
cessive profits  through  over-pricing. 

It  is  hard  to  sympathize  with  defense  con- 
tractors who  bemoan  Ihe  low  percentage  of 
profit  against  sales,  becau.se  not  one  weapon 
is  built  that  has  not  already  been  sold.  1  be- 
lieve where  there  is  no  risk,  there  should  be 
le.ss  profit  .  .  .  than.  say.  66  percent. 

Government    employees    are    constantly 
being  exhorted  by  the  executive  branch  and 
by    Congress    to    avoid    waste,    fraud,    and 
abuse.  They  often  express  concern  when  ex- 
amples of  overcharging  come  to  light.  For 
example,     many     have    expressed    outrage 
about  the  recent,  much  publicized  example 
where  the  Sperry  Corporation  charged  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  SI  10  for  a  4-cent 
diode.  Yet.  it  was  Congress— urged  on  by  de- 
fense contractor  lobbyists  and  the  Defense 
Department    itself-that    allowed    the    Re- 
negotiation Act  to  expire,  abolished  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  and  repealed  the  profit 
limits   of    the    Vinson-Trammell    Act.    As   a 
result,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  other 
defen.se  officials,  find  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition where  they  can  only  politely  ask  the 
contractor  'would  you  be  .so  kind  as  to  con- 
.sider  returning  the  money  which  you  look."" 
In  the  words  of  Davy  Crockett.  "It  don't 
even  make  good  nonsense." 

In  comparison,  consider  the  position  of  a 
working  man  whose  income  lax  return  has 
been  questioned  by  the  Inlernal  Revenue 
Service  experts.  He  must  not  only  pay  the 
full  amount  quickly:  he  must  also  pay  inter- 
est on  the  amount. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  simply   by  ordering  the  Defense 
Department  to   "get  competition."'  However, 
this  is  merely   "cheerleading  "  and  not  help- 
ful. There  are.  no  doubt,  many  instances  of 
unnecessary   sole-.source   procurements   and 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  How- 
ever because  of  the  nature  of  defen.se  work, 
the   vast   majority   of   military   prime  con- 
tracts will,  of  necessity,  be  awarded  in  an  en- 
vironment where  there  is  little,  if  any.  real 
competition.  How  many  shipyards  can  the 
Navy   afford   to  maintain   to  build   aircraft 
carriers,  or  Trident  submarines''  How  many 
aircraft  manufacturers  can  the  Navy  afford 
to  manufacture  F-18  fighters  or  the  like? 
For  such  weapon  systems,  the  one-time  pro- 
duction set-up  costs  are  large,  the  market 
uncertain,   and   the   quantities   small.   The 
firm  that  wins  the  first  contract  enjoys  an 
enormous  pricing  advantage  over  any  com- 
petitors he  might  have  on  later  units. 

My  experience  through  the  1970s  showed 
that  sole-source  contractors  were  in  the 
drivers  seal  in  pricing  non-competilive  pro- 
curements such  a-s  aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear submarine  overhauls.  In  such  cases, 
there  simply  was  no  alternative  but  to  buy 
from  a  single  source. 

Conversely,  where  there  wa^  apparent 
competition  between  two  shipyards  for  the 
latest  cla.ss  of  attack  submarines,  the  more 
efficient  shipyard  was  repeatedly  underbid 
by  the  less  efficient  one.  In  the  end.  the 
Navv  had  to  pay  more  for  the  ships  it 
bought  from  the  low  bidder  than  it  would 
liave  paid,  had  the  contracts  been  given  to 
the  high  bidder.  1  have  often  wondered 
what  would  have  happened  lo  the  Eiffel 
Tower  had  it  been  built  by  the  low  bidder. 
Many  pricing  problems  in  defense  pro- 
curement take  place  at  the  subcontracting 
le\el  where  the  Defense  Department  pays 
little  attention  to  contracting  practices  or  to 
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subcontractor  prices  and  profits.  In  non- 
competitive sitUiitions  a  contractor  makes 
more  profit  over  the  lonK  run  with  higher 
material  costs,  since  profits  are  negotiated 
based  on  total  estimated  costs. 

A  number  of  the  examples  I  reported  lo 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1981  involve  subcontractors.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  alternative  .sources  of  supply,  many 
of  them  were  in  a  position  to  price  on  a 
take-it-orleave-it  basis.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors may  not  fall  into  this  category, 
those  that  do  should  b«'  subject  to  strong 
sanctions.  They  not  only  cheat  the  U.S.  lax- 
payer,  they  are  even  allowed  to  enjoy  an 
unfair  advantage  over  firms  thai  exerci.se 
.self-restraint. 

What  does  constitute  an  excessive  profit 
depends  upon  many  factors— innovation,  in- 
vestment, traditional  profits  in  the  industry 
under  truly  competitive  situations.  In  .some 
cases  a  two-percent  profit  might  be  large;  in 
other  cases,  a  15-percent  profit  might  be 
reasonable.  For  this  reason,  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  profit  percentage  is  not  the  .solu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
must  have  a  system  to  recover  excessive 
profits— if  not  on  a  contract  by -contract 
basis,  then  by  product  line.  In  that  way. 
large  conglomerates  cannot  hide  excessive 
profits  in  one  line  of  business  by  averaging 
profits  with  another. 

The  administrative  effort  required  to  re- 
cover excessive  profits  does  not  need  to  be 
large.  The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
regularly  audits  major  defense  conti actors, 
both  at  the  prime  and  at  the  subcontract 
level.  I  .see  no  reason  why  contractors 
should  not  be  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  Defen.se  Contract  Audit  Agency  the 
actual  profits  they  made  under  completed 
contracts  and  subcontracts.  These  figures 
could  be  \erified  by  the  Defen.se  Contract 
Audit  Agency  and  reviewed  by  an  independ- 
ent board  that  would  determine  whether 
the  profits  are  excessive,  considering  risk, 
investment,  and  so  on. 

This  boards  determination  should  be 
final.  It  would  not  be  wi.se  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  extensive  litigation  would  enable 
contractors  to  lie  up  the  board  in  court  for 
years. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
the  vast  portion  of  the  defen.se  procurement 
budget  will  continue  to  be  spent  in  circum- 
stances where  competition  is  inadequate  to 
ensure  rea.sonable  prices.  Defense  procure- 
ment procedures  alone  are  not  able  to  pre- 
clude overpricing  in  these  cases. 

It  is  Congress,  not  the  military,  that  is  to 
blame  for  the  situation  we  are  in.  It  was 
Congress  that  dismantled  all  systems  of 
screening  for  excessive  profits  and  for  reco\  - 
ering  them.  It  can  be  .said  of  some  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -not  counting  your  Senators 
from  Illinois— they  have  bigger  propellers 
than  rudders.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  testimony 
before  Congress,  I  told  them  that  ihey  were 
not  doing  their  jobs. 

The  need  for  a  renegotiation  Act  still 
exists  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  requires  legislation  by  Congress,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  gathering  of  con 
cerned  citizens  let  your  representatives 
know  this  country  needs  renegotiation  legis- 
lation. Congre.ss  cannot  legitimately  bl.ame 
the  executive  branch  for  permitting  over- 
charges when  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  will- 
ing lo  provide  statutory  authority  to  recover 
excessive  profits  for  the  taxpayers.  And  no 
citizen  can  blame  Congress  if  he  ceases  to 
exercise  civic  responsibility  by  letting  his 
elected  representatives  know   that   he  does 


not  want  his  tax  money  wasted.  Jean 
Jacques  Rou.s.seau  said,  "As  soon  as  public 
scrutiny  ceases  to  be  the  chief  business  of 
Its  citizens,  the  state  is  not  far  from  its  fall." 
The  .second  recommendation  I  make  to 
"clean  up"  this  Government  contract  mess 
is  to  throw  in  jail  a  few  of  the  characters 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  companies  found 
to  be  cheating  the  Government.  Stealing 
from  the  Government  is  stealing  from  you 
and  me.  Stealing  is  a  criminal  act  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Jail  a  corporate 
president  for  wrongful  actions  he  knew 
about,  or  should  have  known  about,  and  I 
assure  you,  it  will  deter  others  from  such  ac- 
tivities. But  a  civil  penalty,  a  fine  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  means  nothing.  And  this  is 
the  situation  we  presently  face. 

And  what  of  my  constant  attention  and 
warnings  to  Congress  and  the  public  about 
cost  overruns''  Less  than  two  months  after 
my  retirement,  four  billion  dollars  of  claims 
against  the  Government  for  shipbuilding 
was  quietly  paid  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Of  the  legal  ca.ses  against  the  ship- 
building contractors  for  fraud,  only  one  may 
finally  be  tried.  The  fraud  case  involving 
the  largest  sums  was  recently  closed.  "Not 
enough  evidence,"  says  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

And  the  Fraud  Unit  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  all  but  disbanded -for  fi.scal 
reasons,  says  the  Justice  Department. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  and  written,  and 
for  many  years,  about  excess  profits  from 
Government  contracts.  Neverthele.ss.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  ancient  philosopher  who 
came  to  a  city.- He  was  determined  to  save 
its  inhabitants  from  sin  and  wickedness. 
Night  and  day  he  walked  the  streets  and 
haunted  the  marketplaces.  He  preached 
against  greed  and  envy;  against  falsehood 
and  indifference.  At  first  the  people  listened 
and  smiled.  Later  they  turned  away;  he  no 
longer  amused  them.  Finally,  a  child  asked. 
Why  do  you  go  on?  Do  you  not  .see  it  is 
hopele,ss''" 

The  man  answered,  "In  the  beginning.  I 
thought  I  could  change  men.  If  I  still  shout, 
it  is  to  prevent  men  from  changing  me." 

I  feel  like  that  man  as  I  lalk  to  you  today. 
I  have  fought  for  reform  in  Government  for 
years.  If  I  still  shout,  it  is  becau.se  I  am 
afraid  that  no  one  listens  and  that  our 
nation  will  soon  no  !nnrr  r  be  able  to  endure. 


MARINE  DISASIKK  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Pre.sidt'nt,  the 
slaughter  of  U,S,  marines  while  they 
slept  at  the  Beirut.  Lebanon  airport 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  fail- 
ure of  security  measures  to  protect 
these  men. 

I  opposed  sending  our  troops  there 
in  the  first  place,  but  also  said  that 
they  should  be  supported  and  protect- 
ed once  they  were  put  ashore  in  Leba- 
non. Yet  one  cannot  explain  away  this 
human  disaster  by  saying  that  it  is 
nearly  impcssible  to  prevent  kamikaze 
suicide  attacks.  This  i.ssue  is  much 
more  complicated  than  that  answer 
permits. 

Why  were  over  400  marines  and  sail- 
ors sleeping  under  one  roof  together  in 
an  area  known  to  be  crawling  with 
their  enemies?  During  my  service  in 
Vietnam  in  the  Army.  I  observed  that 
40  was  the  limit  of  troops  sleeping  in 
one  barracks.  This  was  an  inexcusable 


breach  of  security.  The  explanations 
given  so  far  are  unacceptable.  Those  in 
command  positions  should  satisfactori- 
ly explain  this  fatal  error  or  be  re- 
lieved of  their  command  responsibil- 
ities. The  American  people  will  not  tol- 
erate another  cruel  disaster  like  this. 
In  Vietnam.  Korea,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  which  American  soldiers  have 
fought,  it  has  always  been  standard 
military  procedure  to  prevent  such 
problems  by  billeting  personnel  under 
one  roof,  only  in  smaller  numbers. 

I  am  also  highly  offended.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country,  that  casualty  information 
came  out  in  such  a  haphazard  and  in- 
adequate fashion.  The  parents,  wives 
and  other  relatives  of  men  known  to 
be  .serving  in  the  Lebanon  area  were 
kept  waiting  for  days  and  weeks  to 
learn  whether  their  young  men  sur- 
vived the  bombing  attack.  This,  too,  is 
inexcusable  and  unacceptable.  When  I 
served  as  an  Army  officer  in  Vietnam. 
I  knew  where  tho.se  men  for  whom  I 
was  responsible  were  at  all  times.  If  I 
had  not  known  their  whereabouts.  I 
would  have  been— and  should  have 
been  — fired  for  failure  to  perform  my 
duties  properly.  I  see  no  reason  why 
more  prompt  personnel  location  proce- 
dures are  not  being  used  by  the  U.S. 
Marines  and  U.S.  Navy.  Tlie  tension, 
sorrow,  and  unnecessary  psychological 
aggravation  these  delays  have  caused 
should  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  an  accompanying  letter  from 
the  mother  of  a  South  Dakota  marine, 
from  South  Dakota's  Watertown 
Public  Opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
He's  Alive! 
(By  Bob  Mooney) 
With  a  little  bit  of  luck.  Lance  Corporal 
Elroy  Goble  might  be  home  for  Christmas. 
His  parents.  Jim  and  Sharon  Goble,  still 
haven't  heard  directly  from  the  20-year-old 
Marine  who  is  stationed  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
but  at  least  they  know  he  is  alive.  They've 
been   waiting    to    hear    that    since   Sunday 
when  a  terrorist  blew  up  a  Marine  command 
post,  killing  more  than  200  U,S,  servicemen 
and  injuring  .scores  more. 

"I  was  lying  in  bed  reading  when  the 
phone  rang.  "  Sharon  Goble  said  while  sit- 
ting at  her  kitchen  table  about  1  a.m.  today 
(Friday).  "It  was  about  10:4.'i  p.m.  and  I 
dashed  out  and  grabbed  the  phone.  I 
thought  maybe  it  was  one  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions or  newspapers  and  I  figured  it  must  be 
important  because  they  usually  don't  call 
that  late  " 

The  caller,  however,  was  a  relative  from 
Alaska  w  ho  told  Sharon  she  had  finally  con- 
tacted military  authorities  in  Washington 
and  they  told  her  that  Elroy  Goble  was 
alive  and  well. 

■Really?  are  you  sure?".  Sharon  remein- 
bered  asking  the  caller.  I'm  gonna  call.  I'm 
gonna  call.  I  liave  lo  hear  for  myself.  " 


It  took  Sharon  Goble  two  or  three  tries  lo 
get  through  and  when  she  finally  did  she 
was  put  on  hold. 

"I  must  have  been  waiting  five  minutes.  I 
kept  saying  Come  on.  Come  on.'  Finally, 
the  man  an.swered  and  told  me  Elroy  was  all 
right.  He  .said  Elroy  was  accounted  for  and 
had  reported  for  duty.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  and  when  he  said  yes  I  said  Oh.  thank 
you',  hung  up  the  phone  and  started  crying 
like  a  baby  " 

Jim  Goble  walked  in  the  door  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  good  news  came.  He  had  been 
at  a  dinner  and  business  meeting  and  before 
the  front  door  to  the  family's  house  was 
closed  his  wife  told  him  about  their  .son. 

"I  just  put  my  head  in  my  arms,  leaned 
against  the  banister  and  said  Oh  my  God. 
thank  you.'  "  Goble  said. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  the  Gobies  said 
they  were  confident  their  .son  was  alive  and 
well.  But.  like  others  who  have  sons  or 
brothers  or  fathers  stationed  in  Beirut,  they 
were  also  prepared  to  accept  the  worst. 

I've  thought  of  the  man  at  Ihe  door.  " 
said  Goble,  referring  to  Marine  representa- 
tives who  arrive  in  per.son  lo  lell  of  a  death 
in  the  family.  Id  feel  very,  very  .sad  if  my 
boy  was  dead.  Bui  death  is  a  part  of  life  and 
life  has  got  to  go  on. 

"Some  of  the  guys  at  work  said  I  was  kind 
of  cold  hearted.  But  you  have  lo  realize  thai 
sometimes  people  have  to  die  to  keep  this 
country  the  way  it  is.  Every  one  of  us  belter 
be  damn  glad  we're  fortunate  enough  lo  be 
in  this  country." 

It  still  may  be  a  few  days  before  the 
Gobies  actually  Bet  lo  speak  with  their  son. 
Mrs.  Goble  said  she  was  told  the  Marines  in 
the  companies  that  had  the  mo.si  casualties 
are  being  allowed  to  call  home  first.  Even 
without  a  direct  call,  though.  Sharon  Goble 
.said  she  is  satisfied  her  son  is  well  and  she  is 
now  looking  forward  lo  Christmas. 

His  tour  of  duly  was  for  six  months  and 
he  was  hoping  lo  be  home  by  Christmas.  " 
she  said.  He  went  over  in  May  and  is  sup- 
posed lo  leave  at  the  end  of  November.  He'll 
be  coming  home  by  ship  and  it  takes  21  days 
so  he  should  be  getting  here  around  Christ- 
mas. " 

The  Gobies  left  this  morning  for  Minneso- 
ta to  visit  friends  and  relatives  and  spend  a 
few  days  relaxing.  They  know  when  their 
son  comes  home  there  is  a,  possibility  he 
could  be  sent  back  to  Beirut. 

"If  he  wants  to  go  back. "  Mrs.  Goble  said, 
"that's  up  to  him.  He's  very  proud  to  be  a 
Marine  and  he's  mean  and  tough.  But  the 
next  lime  he  goes,  they  better  make  sure 
those  boys  have  bullets  for  their  guns  each 
and  every  day  they  are  there.  " 

A  Mother's  Letteb 

This  is  the  start  of  a  letter  Sharon  Goble 
was  writing  to  her  Marine  son  in  Beirut. 
After  learning  Thursday  night  that  he  was 
safe,  she  left  the  letter  unfinished. 

October  22.  1983. 

Dear  Elroy:  Here  we  are  into  the  fifth 
day  of  not  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
you.  Dad  and  I  arc  very  confident  that  you 
are  alright,  we  are  praying  you  are.  that's 
W'hv  I  am  writing  to  you. 

Everyone  is  waiting  for  word  from  you.  we 
have  been  watching  the  news  all  the  time. 
we  just  seen  today  thai  you  all  are  allowed 
to  call  home,  we  jump  every  lime  thai 
phone  rings,  and  believe  me  it  has  been 
ringing  off  the  wall.  You  woi  Idnt  believe 
the  people  that  has  called  us  about  you. 
family,  relatives,  friends.  4  newspapers.  TV 
stations,  radio  .stations.  Curt  has  called  us 
twice,  we  are  going  to  call  him  when  we  get 


word  from  you  or  the  Marines.  In  fact  we 
will  call  a  lot  of 


NEW  MEXICO  S  ILLEGAL  DRUG 

PROBLEM 
Mrs.  H.WS  KINS.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  80  percent  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  illegal  drugs  in  this 
country  pass  through  south  Florida, 
my  Slate  is  not  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  with  a  major  drug-smuggling 
problem.  In  fact,  the  administration's 
crackdown  on  the  drug  trafficking  in 
the  Caribbean  has  slowed  the  drug 
traffic  through  Florida,  and  the  smug- 
glers are  discovering  other  routes  into 
the  country. 

Out  We-st,  the  barrenness  of  New 
Mexico's  terrain— highlands,  plains, 
and  de.sert— draws  drug  traffickers 
looking  for  an  empty  back  road  into 
the  country.  According  to  David 
Hoover  of  the  DEA.  "We've  seen  a 
shift  to  the  Southwest  and  to  the  inte- 
rior Southeastern  States."  Planeloads 
of  marihuana,  cocaine,  and  heroin  are 
being  smuggled  into  New  Mexico  on 
their  way  to  other  points  in  the 
Nation, 

Another  reason  for  the  rising 
amount  of  drug  traffic  in  New  Mexico 
is  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
heroin  from  Mexico.  Eight  years  ago 
the  Federal  Government  began  an 
eradication  program  with  Mexico  to 
wipe  out  the  fields  of  opium  poppies 
traditionally  grown  in  the  areas 
around  Culiacan.  But  in  the  past  years 
the  amount  of  Mexican  heroin  confis- 
cated in  New  Mexico  has  soared,  along 
with  the  number  of  arrests  and  deaths 
attributed  to  heroin. 

Other  drugs,  particularly  cocaine, 
however  are  more  often  the  focus  of 
investigations  because  more  of  them 
are  available  on  the  New  Mexico 
market.  Cocaine  presents  special  prob- 
lems because  a  relatively  small 
amount  can  turn  a  tremendous  profit 
and  because  the  drug  has  become  as 
acceptable  among  many  people  as  al- 
cohol. 

The  most  comrnon  drug— and  for 
that  reason  possibly  the  most  harmful 
in  the  long  run— is  marihuana,  whose 
traffic  has  soared  in  New  Mexico,  In 
fact.  New  Mexico  now  ranks  seventh 
in  the  country  in  the  number  of  mari- 
huana plants  .seized  by  police. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission 
to  enter  into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Albuquerque  Journal  on  New 
Mexico's  marihuana  traffickiiig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

M.'vriji-'.^na:  N.M.s  Fastest-Growing  Cash 
Crop 
There's  only  one  thing  wrong  with  New 
Mexico's  fastest-growing  cash  crop— it's  ille- 
gal. 

In  fields  and  forests,  public  land  and  pri- 
vate, marijuana  is  springing  up  in  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  as  growers  seek  a  fast 
profit. 


It  has  exploded."  said  Capl.  D.  C.  Jack- 
.son.  head  of  the  slate  police  narcotics  divi- 
sion. We  had  eight  or  nine  fields  reported 
last  week. 

■  Us  hard  lo  accept  thai  the  slate  of  New- 
Mexico  is  all  of  the  .sudden  exporting  mari- 
juana." 

Becau.se  of  a  surge  last  year.  New  Mexico 
now  ranks  seventh  in  the  country  in  the 
number  of  marijuana  plants  seized  by 
police,  said  David  Hoover,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  top-ranked  stales  are.  in  order. 
Hawaii.  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Tennessee. 
Oklahoma.  North  Carolina  and  New  Mexico: 
he  said.  And.  it's  grow  ing.  he  said. 

In  1982.  he  said,  law  enforcement  officers 
eradicated  2.5  million  marijuana  plants,  or 
about  1.653  metric  tons.  The  previous  year, 
an  estimate  of  the  entire  crop— confiscated 
or  not— totaled  only  1.200  metric  tons,  he 
.said. 

New  Mexico's  number  soared  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  seizure  of  a  single  field— a  50- 
acre  plantation  "  near  Porlales.  said  Lor- 
raine Sanchez,  a  statistical  analyst  with  the 
state  police. 

Ms.  Sanchez  said  a  total  of  127.647  plants 
with  a  street  value  of  S451.4  million  was 
seized  last  year,  with  the  majority  of  those 
in  the  Porlales  crop. 

In  1981.  nine  plantations,  were  seized  con- 
taining 8.514  plants  with  a  street  value  of 
S14.6  million.  In  1980  only  five  plantations 
were  seized,  their  3.898  plants  worth  $7.3 
million  on  the  street. 

While  most  of  last  year's  capture  was  in 
the  one  field,  the  number  of  plantations  un- 
covered rose  lo  23. 

"The  others  were  real  small.  "  Ms.  Sanchez 
.said.  "The  number  of  plants  in  each  went 
down  to  200  or  100  or  75.' 

Ms.  Sanchez  said  it's  loo  early  lo  formu- 
late statistics  for  1983  because  the  growing 
season  still  is  under  way. 

The  50-acre  field  in  Portales.  seized  by 
police  in  September,  set  records  for  such  a 
find. 

■Wilhoui  a  doubt,  it  was  the  biggest  field 
ever  confiscated  (in  the  United  States)." 
said  Bruce  Van  Matre.  head  of  the  DEA  in 
New  Mexico. 

It  cost  stale  police  al  least  $65,000  to 
guard  and  destroy  the  crop,  which  finally 
was  plowed  under  after  nearby  farmers  pro- 
tested plans  lo  burn  the  marijuana  after  it 
was  sprayed  with  a  herbicide. 

Howard  Powers,  who  owned  the  land 
where  the  field  was  located,  initially  was 
charged  with  po.ssession  of  more  than  100 
pounds  of  marijuana  with  intent  to  distrib- 
ute. However,  the  stale  charge  later  was 
dropped  becau.se  federal  officials  said  they 
would  file  a  federal  charge  that  carried  a 
.stiffer  penally. 

U.S.  Attorney  Bill  Lulz  .said  recently  the 
federal  charge  still  had  not  been  filed. 

The  DEA  is  funding  an  eradication  pro- 
gram to  help  officers  locate  and  then  de- 
stroy marijuana  fields. 

But  protective  measures  taken  by  growers 
hamper  the  eradication  efforts. 

Cultivation  is  done  in  about  any  way  you 
can  think  of.  "  Van  Matre  said.  "A  lot  of 
them  grow  them  in  the  national  forests." 

Spotting  fields  from  the  air  is  one  of  the 
more  effective  ways  to  locale  the  fields  of 
leafy  green  plants,  but  funds  and  airplanes 
are  scarce,  authorities  say. 

"About  the  only  way  we  find  fields  is  if 
.somebody  tells  us."  he  said.  "The  stales  too 
big  to  find  them  all  from  airplanes." 
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While  growiriK  marijuana  in  rrmotr  areas 
of  national  forests  apparently  si  ill  is  the 
most  popular  method.  Jackson  said  more 
and  more  growers  are  leasing  isolated  por 
tions  of  land  and  using  it  for  cultivation. 

■They'll  put  up  a  locked  gale  and  put 
some  security  on  it  and  then  just  wait  for  It 
to  finish  growing."  Jackson  said.  Then 
they'll  smuggle  it  out. 

■Due  to  the  financial  end  of  it,  Ihey 
become  quite  succes.sfiil   ' 


ADDRESS  OF  GERALD  P.  ELDEN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  textile 
fiber,  fabric,  and  garment  industry  to 
Mississippi's  economy,  I  noted  with 
particular  interest  a  speech  recently 
given  by  a  prominent  industry  leader 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Man- 
Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
The  speaker  was  Mr.  Gerald  P.  Elden. 
group  \ice  president  of  American 
Hoechst  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  association.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Elden  this 
past  summer,  and  I  think  that  his 
comments  regarding  the  changes  that 
this  industry  must  face  in  the  remain- 
ing years  of  this  decade  are  extremely 
interesting  and  enlightening.  He  called 
on  his  industry  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
challenges  and  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead  and  to  reevaluate  past  practices 
in  order  to  determine  how  this  vital 
American  industry  can  best  remain 
competitive  in  a  worldwide  market- 
place. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  vast  industry  to  the  econ- 
omy and  military  preparedness  of  our 
whole  country.  Because  of  this  and 
the  present  threats  it  faces  due  to  im- 
ports. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Elden's  remarks  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
they  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
a  wider  audience. 

Let  me  also  add  a  personal  word,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  outstanding  .serv- 
ice that  Charlie  W.  Jones  has  provided 
to  the  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  As 
sociation.  Mr.  Elden's  speech  touches 
on  this  as  well,  but  I  want  to  expand 
upon  it  a  bit. 

I  have  watched  Charlie's  career  with 
deep  personal  interest  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  noted  the  valuable  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  the  association 
and  to  the  textile  industry  in  general. 

Charlie  was  born  in  Noxubee 
County,  Miss.,  which  is  right  next  door 
to  my  own  home  county.  Kemper,  and 
Charlie's  career  is  a  most  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
Mississippi  can  produce.  A  commit- 
ment to  hard  work,  dedication,  and  in- 
tegrity—those are  the  traits  that  we 
stress  in  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  and  those  are  the 
qualities  that  mark  Charlie's  career. 

I  must  also  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  Charlie  is  a  graduate  of  Mississip- 
pi Stale  University,  where  he  received 
a  degree  in  agriculture. 


Many  times  I  have  found  Charlie's 
good  judgment  and  sound  advice  indis- 
pen.sable.  He  worked  as  a  very  valuable 
member  on  my  staff  from  1954  to 
1960.  I  quickly  learned  that  I  could 
depend  on  Charlie  to  be  there  when  I 
needed  him  and  to  get  the  job  done. 
My  contact  with  Charlie  did  not  end 
when  he  left  my  staff.  We  have  contin- 
ued to  have  a  close  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  this 
year  Charlie  will  retire  from  his  posi- 
tion with  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers 
A.ssociation.  I  commend  him  for  the 
excellent  work  that  he  has  done  for 
that  organization.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed.  I  al.so  express  to  him  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  many  serv- 
ices he  has  performed  for  me  and  the 
industr.N'. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  mentioning  Charlies 
fine  family.  His  wife.  Pattie.  and  their 
four  children.  Cathy.  Ann.  Dorothy, 
and  Bob.  are  all  \ery  special  to  me.  I 
cherish  their  friendship. 

I  wish  Charlie  and  Pattie  well  as 
Charlie  enters  this  new  phase  of  his 
life.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  important  nation- 
al affairs,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
maintain  their  commitment  to  a  life  of 
service  to  others.  They  have  my  deep- 
est best  wishes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Gerald  P.  Elden 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I 
did  last  year.  I  will  not  repeat  the  report  of 
our  past  12  months  activities,  which  i.s  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  booklet  and 
about  which  you  will  hear  in  detail  tomor- 
row. I  will  rather  talk  about  our  a.s.socia- 
tions  posture  and  position  for  the  future, 
how  it  must  be  a  mirror  image  of  the  collec- 
tive philosophy  of  its  members,  what  I  be 
lieve  will  be  some  of  the  changes  we,  as  an 
industry,  will  be  facing  in  the  remaining 
years  of  this  decade,  how  our  a.ssociation 
must  maintain  its  independence  within  a 
larger,  all  encompassing  industry,  and  how 
our  association  must  remain  a  two-way  com- 
munications link  with  government. 

What,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  trade  philosophy  in  the  early 
1950s,  and  particularly  .some  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  shocking 
decade  of  the  1970's'?  It  is  obvious  thai  the 
world  economic  environment  today  is  vastly 
different  than  when  free  trade  principles 
were  established  in  the  early  1950s.  The 
post -war  free  trade  ideal  was  appropriate  to 
its  time,  an  era  of  unprecedented  increasing 
demand  and  mass  consumption  of  standard- 
ized goods. 

But.  as  Professor  Robert  Reich  of  Harvard 
said,  clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon  al  that 
time  already  in  agriculture  and  in  textiles, 
and  those  two  exceptions  to  the  postwar 
ideal  of  free  trade  contained  "the  seeds  of 
its  disintegration".  World  markets  for  tex- 
tiles as  well  as  markets  for  food  were  ex- 
pected to  grow,  but  early  in  the  post-war  era 
It  was  clear  that  low-wage  countries  were 
better  suited  for  .some,  possibly  much,  tex- 
tile manufacturing  and.  therefore,  the  free 
trade  principles  and  codes  and  institutions. 


such  as  GATT.  that  were  growing  up 
around  it.  made  no  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  future  structural  adjustment. 
Today,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  free 
trade  ideal  has  become  hopelessly  inad- 
equate to  guide,  and  to  be  the  watchword  of 
int»'rnational  trade. 

The  result  of  that  inadequacy,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  gone  on  over  the  last 
thirty  years,  inclusive  of  a  recent  multi-fiber 
agreement  and  various  and  sundry  bilaterals 
with  our  trading  partners,  has  lead  to  an 
ever  increasing  lhrt>al  to  our  industry,  as 
imports  from  around  the  world  continue  to 
inundate  the  United  Stales.  The  1970s, 
characterized  primarily  by  constant  interna- 
tional conflagrations.  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors,  the  Falkland  Islands.  Afghani- 
stan, internal  strife  in  Poland  as  well  as  the 
major  economic  shocks  of  that  decade,  the 
oil  shocks  and  the  demi.se  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, the  resulting  inflation,  brought  with 
them  major  social  changes  and  changes  in 
the  value  orientation  and  quality  con.scious- 
ness  of  the  American  consumer.  Al.so.  a  dis- 
belief in  the  politics  of  the  extreme  left  or 
the  extreme  right,  a  major  recession  recent- 
ly, bringing  on  unemployment  that  has  pro- 
duced further  .social  pressures  from  a  splin- 
tered citizenry  of  this  country. 

W<',  I  believe,  are  facing  difficult  times 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  times, 
since  there  is  no  question  that  we  as  a  coun- 
try must  change  to  .some  extent  from  the 
way  we  have  been  doing  business  in  the 
past.  We  must  learn  to  adapt,  we  must  learn 
to  manage  better,  we  must  once  again  strive 
for  excellence,  which  is  something  that  we 
may  have  forgotten  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  we  must  try,  as  Mr.  Mahoney  of 
Monsanto  said.  'To  rekindle  pride  and  an 
entrepreneurial  attitude",  we  must  take 
risks,  and  we  must  dare  to  invent,  we  must 
redevelop  leadership,  and  we  must  learn  to 
change  old  institutions.  We  must  be  willing 
to  work  together  with  lho.se  whom  we  might 
have  shunned  before  in  order  to  .secure  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  freedom  that  has 
made  this  country  great,  and  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  can  homogenize  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  we  can  define 
and  achieve  national  economic  goals.  Obvi- 
ously, the  United  States  to  dale  has  no  co- 
herent trade  strategy,  no  visible  industrial 
philo.sophy,  no  basic,  worldwide  economic 
plan  to  maintain  our  strength  and  leader- 
ship over  the  next  thirty  years.  If  we  are 
not  capable  or  willing  to  develop  a  new  plan 
in  todays  environment,  and  if  we  are  not  ca- 
pable or  willing  to  even  think  about  possibly 
adapting  our  basic  economic  philo.sophy, 
and  I  dont  mean  to  say  by  that  that  smoke- 
stack industries,  as  .some  people  say.  will  to- 
tally fade  from  the  picture,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  develop  an  economic  philo.sophy 
which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  move  us  for- 
ward as  a  coherent  mass,  while  on  the  other 
hand  safeguard  our  economic  liberty,  the 
basis  for  ultimate  political  and  military 
power.  Profe.s.sor  Michael  No\ac  tells  us, 
"we  face  ihe  potential  destruction  of  an  eco- 
nomic experiment  that  started  some  200 
years  ago."  He  has  defined  our  system  of 
democratic  capitalism  as  "a  system  thai 
draws  on  the  strengths  and  resources  of 
Government,  and  on  the  liberty,  imagina- 
tion and  creativity  of  all  people,  that  re- 
-sources  only  become  re.sources  through  the 
intervention  of  mind,  of  intellect,  and  inven- 
tion, and  if  that  is  really  so.  we  must  recog- 
nize Ihal  the  importance  of  skill-intensive 
production  in  a  highly  industrialized  coun- 
try makes  comparative  advantage  a  matter 


of  developing   and  deploying   our  inventive 
and  intellectual  human  capital." 

So.  if  we  can  leave  aside  political  consider 
aliens  that  very  often,  as  we  have  learned  in 
our  negotiations  with  our  trading  partners, 
overshadow  economic  interests,  if  we  can. 
for  the  moment,  a.ssume  that,  to  retain  com- 
parative advantage,  our  country  requires 
the  development  of  our  intellectual  human 
capital  and  therewith  redistribution  of  labor 
into  new  and  emerging  industries,  we  have 
on  the  one  hand  a  major  dislocation  of  our 
intellectual  human  capital  into  new  indu.s 
tries,  and  on  the  other  a  dying  out  of  .some 
non-skill  intensive  ones. 

How  can  we  then,  therefore,  homogeiuze 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  if  we  a.s.sume 
the  demise  of  .some  of  our  old  industries".' 
And  if  we  put  that  into  microcosm,  siniplv 
recognize  that  the  fiber  textile  apparel  in 
dustry  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  whole. 
Are  we  willing  to  .stand  together  with  our  in- 
du.strv  to  safeguard  its  future,  where  there 
IS  a  future,  and  to  be  honest  enough  with 
ourselves  and  with  our  customers  and  our 
cu.slomers"  customer  that  there  may.  indeed, 
be  no  future  for  certain  porlions  of  this 
huge  industrial  complex. 

We  might,  therefore,  paraphra.se  one  part 
of  JFK's  inauguaral  address  by  saying.  Ask 
not  what  your  customer  can  do  for  you.  but 
ask  w  hat  vou  can  do  for  your  customer". 

If  we  believe  in  all  of  that,  it  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  in 
dustrv  downstream  through  creative  sup- 
port bevond  the  range  of  our  normal  spec- 
trum of  products,  and  services,  relating  to 
iho.se  products.  Each  of  us  could  conceiv 
ably  make  .some  of  our  talent  available  part- 
time  to  some  of  our  forward-looking  custom- 
ers for  the  technical  and  qualitative  upgrad- 
ing of  their  own  busines.ses. 

The  American  Fiber  Textile  Apparel  Coa- 
lition and  its  Buy  American  campaign  repre 
.sents  a  valiant  as  well  as  valid  effort  to 
make  the  American  consumer  understand 
that  there  are  products  being  made  in  the 
U.S.  that  are  fully  competitive  in  all  re- 
spects to  tho.se  that  are  produced  in  other 
areas  of  the  world.  We  must  al.so  face  the 
facts  that  this  may  not  be  true  in  each  and 
every  case.  Let  us  then  decide  whether  we 
can,  in  the  future,  face  our  industry  as  a 
whole  with  true  and  honest  and  independ- 
ent thought,  whether  we  can  pcssibly  lulp 
our  downstream  customers,  if  feasible,  to 
remain  competitive  in  a  worldwide  market- 
place, and  to  be  willing,  on  our  own  part,  to 
take  a  position  and  a.ssume  a  posture  to- 
wards government,  presenting  that  which 
we  truly  believe  is  a  position  that  .secures 
the  future. 

Our  industry,  the  man-made  fiber  produc 
ing  industry,  is  a  highly  .sophi.sticated  cap 
ital-intcnsive,  research-oriented  industry.  It 
is  an  industry  that.  I  believe,  fosters  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  its  people, 
that  uses  the  mind,  intellect,  and  inventive 
capital  employed  within  it.  and  that  defi- 
nitely qualifies  as  an  industry,  providing 
comparative  advantage  over  our  worldwide 
competitors.  Our  a.s.sociation  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  outward  mirrar  image  of  an  in- 
du.strv  that  has  such  creativity  and  .such 
comparative  advantage.  The  as.sociation 
must  consider  stepping  out  of  a  stereotyped 
political  posture.  It  should  no  longer  pro- 
vide unquestioning  support  of  some  who 
mav  not  be  the  vanguard  of  the  future.  Our 
a.s.sociation  must  be  able  to  adapt,  as  have 
its  members,  to  a  changing  world,  and  must 
present  itself  to  our  government  as  an  en- 
lightened, forward-looking  representative  of 
its  membership. 


So.  the  time  may  be  al  hand,  where  .some 
risks  must  be  taken,  where  old  institutions, 
practices,  and  fears  might  be  laid  aside,  and 
where  a  new  protocol  for  the  future  might 
be  forged  by  this  association  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  are  upon  us. 

It  is  not  too  late,  but  with  each  pa.ssing 
da.\  that  wc  do  nothing,  .some  comparative 
advantage  accrues  to  our  competitors,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  can.  yes  we  must  adapt  to  a  changing 
world,  and  by  adapting  and  employing  our 
intellectual  human  capital  wisely,  regain 
the  economic  strength  and  comparative  ad 
vantage  this  country  has  enjoyed  through- 
out mo.st  of  this  20th  century. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  recognize  Presi- 
dent Charlie  W.  Jones.  As  you  know,  our 
board  regretfully  accepted  his  decision  to 
retire  al  the  end  of  this  year.  Al  the  request 
of  the  board.  Charlie  willingly  and  effective- 
ly served  the  a.ssociation  two  and  one-half 
years  beyond  normal  retirement  time,  com- 
pleting 13  years  of  dedicated  service  lo 
MMFPA  and  the  industry.  Certainly  no 
decade  in  the  associations  50-year  history 
has  been  more  productive  or  expansive  than 
the  one  now  ending  under  the  competent 
leadership  of  Charlie  W.  Jones. 
Thank  you  and  good  evening. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Mr.   President,   the 

time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

but  I  do  not  think  the  intelligence  bill 

has  been  cleared  yet.  What   happens 

next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  have  the 
authority  of  the  majority  leader  to 
extend  morning  business? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  This  Senator  does 
not.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absent  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^       , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  much  time  before  the  quorum  call 
at  II  a.m.  I  believe  we  can  do  the  intel- 
ligence authorization  bill  in  that  time. 
I  would  like  to  do  that  now.  I  do  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  be  allotted  time  in  his  own 
right.  I  would  propose  to  go  to  the  bill 
now  and  hope  we  can  do  it  very 
promptly,  very  quickly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  11  a.m. 
would  the  majority  leader  seek  to 
extend  the  lime? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  11 
a.m.,  I  would  seek  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  so  we 
can  finish  it  before  the  quorum  call 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  Senator 
Bumpers  is  to  have  10  minutes,  the 
time  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
request  for  10  minutes  was  on  a 
matter  not  related  to  the  intelligence 
bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  advLse  the 
leadership  that,  as  I  said  before.  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  in- 
telligence authorization  going 
through,  and  going  through  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  I  do  have  a  statement 
that  will  take  anyv^here  from  15  to  20 
minutes.  I  have  notified  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  the  committee  that  I 
wanted  to  present  that  statement.  I 
still  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  be  willing  to  entertain 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  begin  at  11:30 
instead  of  11  a.m.? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  better  do  that. 

ORDER  FOR  RULE  XXII  QUORUM  CALL  AT  1  i:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
under  rule  XXII  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  S.  1715.  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
begin  at  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  may  not 
object.  I  would  like  to  get  some  clarifi- 
cation from  the  majority  leader  on 
that  request.  First,  let  me  see  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  majority  leader  is 
undertaking. 

He  wants  to  proceed  with  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  matter,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  That,  as  I 
understand  it.  should  be  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

However,  since  this  Senator  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter  of  the  cloture 
motion  on  S.  1715.  I  would  like  to  have 
10  or  15  minutes  before  that  cloture 
vote.  If  I  am  protected.  1  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  occur  at  11:30  a.m.. 
and  then  that  10  minutes  prior  to  that 
time  the  minority  leader  would  have 
control  of  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  There  would  be  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  5  minutes  on  this 
side.  The  control  of  the  time  would  be 
in  the  usual  form,  with  10  minutes  al- 
located to  the  minority  leader  and  5 
minutes  to  the  majority  side.  That  will 
begin  when  we  finish  the  intelligence 
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bill     ii   ue  get  started  right   now.  we 
would  have  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request.  Let  me  inquire  of 
the  managers  how  much  time  the.v 
would  need  on  the  intelligence  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  whole  thing  could  be  han- 
dled in  a  maximum  of  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  be  absolutely  sure, 
we  will  provide  1  hour,  with  the  time 
to  be  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 
After  the  bill  is  disposed  of.  or  at  the 
e.xpiration  of  the  hour,  there  will  be  15 
minutes  of  additional  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1715.  and  the  rule  XXII  quorum 
call  will  begin  at  the  end  of  that  15 
minutes. 

What  that  will  mean.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  1  hour  and  15  minutes  from 
now.  approximately,  if  all  time  is  used, 
at  12:15.  we  would  anticipate  the  man- 
datory quorum  call  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  does  either  Senator  managing 
the  intelligence  matter  anticipate  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
include  in  this  request  that  no  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Other  than  the  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  include  that  in  the 
request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  advi-sed  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  this  agreement  at  thi.s 
time.  Let  me  see  how  far  we  can  get 
without  an  agreement. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  QUORUM  CALL  TO   12 
NOON 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  1230,  Calendar 
Order  No.  274. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  11  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  be 
extended  until  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 
AUTHORIZATION.   1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1230.  Calendar  Order  No.  274. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1230)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion.s  for  tho  fi.scal  year  1984  for  intclliKenre 


activitie.s  of  the  LInitcd  Slali'.s  Go\crnmeni. 
the  IntelliKi-nce  Commuiiit.v  Staff.  I  ho  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  amendments: 

On  pagi'  3.  line  6.  after  ■Senate.",  insert 
the  following:  "as  amended  by  the  classified 
appendix  of  the  Commillee  on  Armed  Ser\- 
ices  of  the  Senate": 

On  page  5.  line  20.  strike  or  Deputy  Di- 
rector": 

On  page  6.  line  3.  strike  "or  Deputy  Direc- 
tor"; 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  "or  Deputy  Di- 
rector": 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  "or  Deputy  Di- 
rector": 

On  page  7.  line  9.  strike  "or  Deputy  Direc- 
tor": 

On  page  7.  after  line  13.  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing: 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Br  >t  ftiactrd  bv  thr  Senatr  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1984". 

TITLE  I -INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  <ai  Funds  are*authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  for  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: 

1 1 1  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

<2)  The  Department  of  Deten.se. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4  I  The  National  S«'curity  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

i6i  The  Department  of  State. 

*7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

iBi  The  Department  of  Energy. 

i9i  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(b)  The  amount.s  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  lai  for  the  conduct 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  elements 
referred  to  in  .sub.section  (a)  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  clas.sified  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  prepared  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate,  a-s  amended  by  the  classified  appen- 
dix of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate.  Such  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President.  The 
President  shall  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  Schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  Schedule,  within  the  executive 
branch. 

<c)  During  the  fiscal  year  1984.  funds  may 
not  be  made  available  for  any  activity  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  for  such  activi- 
ty or.  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  a 
different  activity,  unless  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  notified  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  intent  to  make 
such  funds  available  for  such  activity. 

(d)  The  authorizations  of  appropriations 
provided  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  authority  for  the  conduct  of  any 
intelligence  activity  vnhicli  is  not  otherwise 


authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

le)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
may  authorize  employment  of  civilian  per- 
.sonnel  in  excess  of  the  numbers  authorized 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1983  under  section  102 
and  202  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  year  1983  (Public  Law  97  269) 
and  in  excess  of  the  numbi-rs  authorized  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1984  under  this  .section  when 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  important  intelli- 
gence functions,  except  that  such  number 
may  not.  for  any  element  of  the  Intelligence 
Community,  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  sections  for  such  clement.  The 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  whenever  he  ex- 
erci.ses  the  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

TITLE  II-INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984,  $17,500,000. 

(b)  The  Intelligence  Community  Staff  is 
authorized  two  hundred  and  eleven  full- 
time  personnel  as  of  September  30.  1984. 
Such  personnel  may  be  permanent  employ- 
ees of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  or 
personnel  detailed  from  other  elements  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

(CI  Any  employee  who  is  detailed  to  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
except  that  an  employee  may  be  detailed  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  year  for  the  performance  of  tem- 
porary duties  as  required  by  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  activities  and  personnel  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947  (50  use.  401  et  seq.i  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.  >  in  the  .same  manner  as 
jictivities  and  personnel  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR  OR  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF 

Sec.  202.  (a)  If  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  appointed  as  Director 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  such 
commissioned  officer,  while  .serving  in  such 
position— 

(1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  supervision, 
control,  restriction,  or  prohibition  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  component 
thereof:  and 

(21  shall  not  exercise,  by  reason  of  his 
status  as  a  commissioned  officer,  any  super- 
vision, control,  powers,  or  functions  (other 
than  as  authorized  as  Director  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff  i  with  respect  to 
the  military  departments,  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  component  thereof,  or  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  military  or  civilian  per- 
.sonnel  thereof. 

(bi  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
the  appointment  of  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
his  acceptance  of  such  appointment,  and  his 
service    in    such    position    shall    in    no    way 


affect  his  status,  position,  rank,  or  grade  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  any  emolument,  per- 
quisite, right,  privilege,  or  benefit  incident 
to  or  arising  out  of  such  status,  position, 
rank  or  grade  Any  such  commissioned  offi- 
cer, while  serving  in  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  shall 
continue  to  hold  a  rank  and  grade  not  lower 
than  that  which  he  was  serving  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  such  position  and  to 
receive  the  military  pay  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding retired  or  retainer  pay*  payable  to  a 
commissioned  officer  of  his  grade  and 
length  of  service  for  which  the  appropriate 
military  department  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  any  funds  available  to  defray  the  ex 
penses  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff. 
In  addition  to  any  pay  or  allowance  payable 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  such  commis- 
sioned officer  shall  be  paid  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  Staff,  from  funds  avail- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  staff,  an 
annual  compeasation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  rate  of  compensation  payable 
for  such  position  over  the  annual  rate  of  his 
military  pay  (including  retired  or  retainer 
pay  >  and  allowances. 

(c)  Anv  commissioned  officer  to  which 
subsection  (a)  applies,  during  the  period  of 
his  service  as  Director  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  rank  and  grade 
of  such  officer  authorized  for  the  Armed 
Force  of  which  he  is  a  member,  except  that 
only  one  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  occupying  the  position  of  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 403  of  title  50,  United  States  Code,  or 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff  under  this  section,  shall 
be  exempt  from  such  numbers  and  percent- 
ages at  any  one  time. 

TITLE  111-CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 


ACTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec    301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated    for     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  $86,300,000. 
TITLE  IV-PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCIES 
LIMITATION  ON  AGE  OF  CERTAIN  APPOINTEES 

Sec  401  Section  5  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403f )  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  -striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (di: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  <e)  and  in.serling  in  lieu  thereof 

:  and":  and 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsection: 

••(f)  Notwith.standing  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  determine  and  fix  the  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an 
operational  position  within  the  Agency  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Direc- 
tor, in  his  discretion,  may  prescribe.". 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  AWARDS 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence may  exercise  the  authority  granted 
in  section  4503  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  detailed 
or  assigned  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  to  the  Intelligence  Community 
Stalf.  in  the  .same  manner  as  such  authority 


may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff. 

(b)  The  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
Federal  employees  or  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  detailed  or  assigned  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff  on  or  after  a  date 
which  was  five  years  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Sec  403.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  authorized  to  reimburse  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  highway 
improvements  associated  with  construction 
at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  head- 
quarters compound. 

COMPENSATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Sec  404.  (a)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

••(  )  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.". 

(b)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  'Deputy" 
before  "Director  of  Central  Intelligence". 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence". 

BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ASSIGNED  ABROAD 

Sec  405.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  may  provide  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  are  United  States  nationals, 
vkho  are  assigned  to  Defense  Attache  Of- 
fices and  Defense  Liaison  Offices  outside 
the  United  States,  and  who  are  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  allowances  and  ben- 
efits comparable  to  tho.se  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service  under  paragraphs 
(2).  <3).  <4).  <5).  (6).  (7).  (8).  and  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 901  and  under  sections  903.  705.  and 
2308  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22 
use  4025:  22  U.S.C.  4081  (2).  (3).  (4),  (6). 
(7).  (8).  and  (13):  22  U.S.C  4083:  5  U.S.C. 
5924(4)).  ^     ^ 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  make  payments 
under  .subsection  (a)  in  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropri- 
ated funds  are  available  for  such  purpo.se. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  not 
receive  benefits  under  both  sub.section  (a) 
and  title  37.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  .AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW 

Sec  501.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  by  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  only  the  .seventh  lime 
that  a  separate  budget  authorization 
bill  has  been  introduced  for  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities.  The  budget  authori- 
zation proce-ss  is  now  standard  proce- 
dure and  represents  clear  evidence 
that  our  constitutional  responsibilities 


can  be  fulfilled  while,  at  the  same 
time,  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
necessary  for  an  effective  Intelligence 
system. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  does 
what  we  have  been  doing  now  for  the 
past  7  years.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  allows  its  legislative  branch  to 
oversee,  in  detail,  and  authorize  the 
budget  for  its  intelligence  community. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best 
system  there  is  to  provide  accountabil- 
ity for  the  intelligence  activities  of  our 
Government.  The  annual  authoriza- 
tion process  is  now"  an  established 
practice  in  our  Government.  I  think 
that  it  works  very  well  to  insure  that 
we  have  a  strong  and  effective  intelli- 
gence community  which  is.  at  the 
same  time,  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Budget  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  held  numerous 
closed  hearings  and  we  have  engaged 
in  hundreds  of  hours  of  staff  inter- 
views and  briefings  in  putting  together 
the  bill  which  is  on  the  floor  today. 
We  have  examined  in  detail  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Additionally,  the  full  committee  met 
many  times  to  further  refine  this 
budget  authorization  bill.  In  particu- 
lar, we  devoted  a  tremendous  amount 
of  attention  to  the  administration's 
covert  action  requests.  So  I  want  to  re- 
affirm to  my  colleagues  the  serious- 
ness with  which  we  take  our  responsi- 
bilities for  authorizing  these  activities. 
Also,  I  wish  to  reiterate  to  all  Mern- 
bers  that  documentary  materials  in 
possession  of  the  committee  are  avail- 
able for  review.  If  Members  have  a 
question  about  what  we  are  doing  or 
what  we  have  done,  they  should  let  us 
know,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  share 
these  materials  with  them  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, in  particular.  Senator  Wallop 
and  Senator  Inouye,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Subcommittee,  for  their  hard 
work  and  effort  in  preparing  this  legis- 
lation. These  two  gentlemen  and  their 
colleagues  on  the  Budget  Subcommit- 
tee are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
work,  and  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  it.  Given  the  extremely  short  time 
period  we  have  had  to  finish  this  proc- 
ess this  year.  I  want  to  say  that  the  co- 
operation and  patience  that  was 
shown  to  us  by  all  concerned  was  a 
tribute  to  the  professional  attitude 
and  dedication  of  these  people. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
and  to  acknowledge  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  preparing  and  presenting 
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lin.N  ijill.  In  particular.  Mr.  President,  i 
wi.sh  to  draw  alte-ntioii  to  thr  contri- 
bution of  Mr.  Herb  Kline,  our  fornn'r 
Senior  Budget  Officer.  Herb  has 
served  our  committee  in  this  capacit.v 
ably  over  the  past  12  months.  He  ha.s 
played  a  very  important  role  in  the 
budget  authorization  process  and  we 
are  most  grateful  to  lum  for  his  contri- 
bution. As  well,  I  thank  Keith  Hall  of 
the  committee  budget  section,  and 
Angelo  Codevilla.  Senator  Wallop's 
designee  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  It.s 
provisions  are  the  result  of  a  thorough 
bipartisan  debate  and  consensus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  Senator  Wallop. 
and  a.sk  him  to  manage  this  bill  on  my 
behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran,  i  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  Armed  Ser\ices 
Committee  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'.'  Without  obiection.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  wvrv 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2484 

(Purpo.si-:  To  make  technical  corrections) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  W.vominK  <Mr.  Wai.i.opi 
propo.s«\s  an  amendment  numbered  2484 

On  pane  7.  line  17.  strike  out  .section  403 
of  title  50.  United  States  Code.  "  and  in.stTl 
in  lieu  thereof  section  102  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C  403) 

On  p.ijir  10.  line  1.  strike  oul     i      i  ". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2484)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYN{HAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  is  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pri\ilege  again  this  year  to  intro- 
duce the  intellig(>nce  authorization 
bill,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  U.S.  intelligence  activities  for  fi.scal 
year  1984. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  those  programs  and  ac 
tivities  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
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tional  policymakers.  This  includes  the 
Central  Intelligi-nce  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agt'iicy.  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  and  the  national 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defetise.  State,  Treasury, 
and  Energy,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  It  also  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity staff,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  includes  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

The  committee  views  the  annual 
budget  authorization  process  as  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  fulfilling  its 
o\ersight  responsibilities,  because  of 
the  insight  and  le\erage  it  pro\  ides  in 
influencing  the  long-term  .scope  and 
direction  of  U.S.  intelligence  efforts. 
This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  commit- 
tee conducted  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  intelligence  budget  re- 
quest, which  included  testimony  from 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  and  key  officials 
of  other  departments  and  agencies. 

The  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  strengthening  and  improving  the 
U.S.  intelligence  system  should  remain 
among  our  highest  national  priorities. 
As  we  have  emphasized  for  the  past 
few  years,  investment  in  intelligence 
must  grow  to  insure  the  system  is  able 
to  meet  the  challenges  U.S.  policymak- 
ers will  face  in  the  1990s.  Our  assess- 
ment has  not  changed:  we  see  no  less- 
ening of  the  worldwide  competition 
with  our  principal  adversaries  while, 
at  the  .same  time,  developinents  in  the 
Third  World  and  global  issues  will 
grow  in  importance  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Resource  constraints,  and  the  lack  of 
a  longer  term  strategic  perspective, 
have  seriously  limited  the  intelligence 
community's  ability  to  implement  the 
steps  necessary  to  insure  that  it  would 
be  able  to  meet  these  challenges  ade- 
quately. Initiatives  undertaken  in 
recent  years  may  improve  this  situa- 
tion somewhat,  but  in  future  years  the 
intelligence  community  will  ha\e  to 
show  greater  flexibility  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  authorize  more 
money.  In  fi.scal  year  1984,  we  have 
provided  significant  investments  for 
analysis  and  analytic  support  systems, 
for  the  modernization  of  the  world- 
wide intelligence  support  infrastruc 
ture.  and  for  a  new  generation  of  tech- 
nical collection  systems.  But  these  do 
not  represent  solutions  to  the  long- 
term  problems  wliich  a  hostile  world  is 
posing  for  us.  We  are  trying  to  expand 
human  source  collection  abroad.  We 
are  pushing  for  improvements  in  our 
capabilities  to  analyze  counterintelli- 
gence and  to  counter  foreign  espio- 
nage and  international  terrorism.  But 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Major  investments  will  continue  to 
be  required  to  fully  recapitalize  the  in- 


i»  lligence  system.  That  will  be  rela- 
tively »'asy.  But  to  acquire  the  capa- 
bilities nece.ssary  to  satisfy  the  com- 
plex and  broad  range  of  policy  needs 
likely  to  emerge  in  the  decade  ahead 
will  be  more  difficult.  Tlie  committee 
is  persuaded  that  these  and  future  in- 
vestments are  absolutely  essential  and 
that  the  appropriations  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1984  represent  a  mini- 
mum first  step  for  achieving  these 
goals. 

Becau.se  of  the  .sensitive  nature  of 
our  intelligence  operations.  I  cannot 
discu.ss  the  details  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  open  session. 
They  have,  however,  been  set  forth  in 
a  cla.ssified  committee  report  which 
has  been  made  available  to  Members 
under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Re.solu- 
tion  400. 

Mr.  President,  intelligence  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  line  of  defen.se:  it  is  aLso 
one  of  our  major  a.s.scts  for  maintain- 
ing world  peace.  In  these  perilous 
times,  when  mi.scalculatiotis  could 
have  such  devastating  con.sequences.  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  that  this 
Nation  maintain  a  strong  intelligence 
system.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letter  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  403  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budcct  Office. 

Washington.  DC.  June  9.  1983. 
Hon  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
Chairman.    Srlccl    Committee    on     Inlelli- 
gcnci'.  U.S.  Senate  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budi/et  Act  of 
1974.  the  ConKressional  BudKcl  Office  ha.s 
prepared  the  attached  cost  estimate  on  S. 
1230.  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  of 
Fiscal  'Vear  1984.  a.s  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on 
May  3.  1983 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  plea.sed  to  provide  further  detail  on  the 
attached  co.st  estimate. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director. 

C0NCRF.SS10NAL  Bi'DGET  Office— Cost 
Estimate 

June  9.  1983. 
1   Bill  number;  S.  1230. 

2.  Bill  title:  IntelliKence  Authorization  Act 
for  FLscal  Year  1984. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  report<'d  by  the 
S<>naie  Select  Committee  on  InlelliKcnce  on 
May  3.  1983. 

4.  Bill  purpo.sf  To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  for  InlelliKence 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Committee  Staff,  the  Cen- 
tral IntelliKence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  wliich  do  not 
have  a  .significant  cost  impact. 


5.  Estimated  cost   to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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basis  of  estimate 

All  estimates  assume  that  funds  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  full  amount  of  the  au 
thorization. 

Section  101  authorizes  funds  for  the  con- 
duct of  intelligence  activities  of  several  ele- 
ments of  the  United  Stales  government. 
The  amounts  authorized  by  this  section  are 
classified  and  are  excluded  from  this  cost  es- 
timate. 

Section  201  authorizes  $17,500,000  for  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff.  This  amount 
provides  for  211  full-time  personnel  as  of 
September  30.  1984. 

Section  301  provides  $86,300,000  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System. 

Section  403  authorizes  up  to  $3,000,000  to 
reimburse  the  Stale  of  Virginia  for  highway 
Improvements  a.s.socialed  with  con.slructlon 
of  the  Central  InteiligeiKe  Agency  head 
quarters  compound. 

Section  405  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  to  provide  Depart 
ment  of  Dcfen.se  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel, who  are  assigned  to  Defen.se  Attache 
Offices  and  Defen.se  Liaj.son  Offices,  with 
benefits  comparable  to  those  provided  to  of 
firers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
No  duplicate  payments  may  be  made  when 
other  sections  of  the  United  Slates  Code  are 
applied.  Ba.sed  on  information  supplied  by 
the  DoD.  CBO  estimates  thai  nearly  1.000 
persons  are  entitled  to  one  or  more  of  the 
nine  benefits  provided  by  this  section,  at  a 
total  cost  per  year  of  $1  million. 

6.  Estimated  co.st  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  E.stimaie  prepared  by:  Patrick  L.  Haar 
(226  2840). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  lor  Budget  Analysis. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New   York  (Mr. 

MOYNIHAN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  summa- 
rize, if  I  may.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
moiit  wants  to  speak  at  greater  length. 
In  any  event,  a  matter  has  come  up 
which  may  complicate  things  further 
or  may  not.  We  have  until  the  hour  of 
noon,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  first  to  be  the 
first  penson  this  morning  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  whole  commit- 
tee, in  which  I  know  that  our  beloved 
chairman  will  join  me.  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  who  has  taken  on  the 
most  detailed  and  tedious  of  the  tasks 
that  the  committee  must  perform. 
That  is  the  budget  task.  He  has  done 
so  in  the  company  of  the  Senator  from 


Hawaii    in   a   biparti.san   manner   that 
has  won  the  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion   of   this   committee.   This   report 
comes    to    the    floor    with    the    over- 
whelming support  of  the  committee,  a 
committee  which  is  bipartisan  and  has 
remained  .so.   I  want   him  to  know    of 
our  gratitude  to  him  and,  of  counse,  to 
the  people  who  do  the  work  with  him. 
Mr.     WALLOP.     Mr.     President.     I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
particularly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  wlio  sits  with  me  on  that  sub- 
committee  and   most    times,    I    would 
say.  we  sit  alone.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  "add  mv  tribute  as  well  to  the  .staff. 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     President, 
this  year,  as  in  several  previous  years, 
we  have  remarked  that  the  rebuilding 
of  the  intelligence  capabilities  of  the 
country   continues   apace   from   a  de- 
cline not  generally  understood  in  the 
Nation.  Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  just  last 
year,  when  he  was  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  noted 
that  from  1964  to  the  mid-1970's,  the 
number   of    personnel    in    the    intelli- 
gence establishment   declined  40   per- 
cent. I  do  not  know  of  any  comparable 
decline  in  any  other  major  activity  of 
the  Government.  We  began  to  rebuild, 
in   a   bipartisan   effort.  The   first    dis- 
tinct increase  came  under  the  previous 
administration    and    continues    under 
the  present.  If  the  time  comes  when  it 
begins  to  level  off.  it  will  be  because 
there    is    a    bipartisan    understanding 
that  we  have  done  what  we  set  oul  to 

do. 

And  -so.  we  say  again  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
marks  another  step  in  the  rebuilding 
of  our  intelligence  capabilities,  at  least 
at  the  quantitative  level.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  select  committee's  report 
notes  that: 

During  the  1970s,  resource  constraints 
and  the  effects  of  inflation  seriou.sly  degrad- 
ed the  Intelligence  Community's  capability 
to  adequately  .support  U.S.  foreign  policy- 
making objectives. 
The  report  goes  on  to  state: 
Initiatives  funded  during  the  1980's  have 
worked  to  improve  that  situation.  Deficien- 
cies remain  and  additional  invc-stmenls  will 
be  necessary  to  revitalize  intelligence  capa- 
bilities throughout  the  1980's. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  rebuilding  process  has  been  bipar- 
tisan and  underway  for  some  time. 
The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. John  McMahon.  made  this 
point  during  his  nomination  hearing 
last  year.  The  downward  trend  in  in- 
telligence resources  and  capabilities, 
he  .said,  has  been  reversed  beginning 
with  fi.scal  year  1980.  Mr.  McMahon 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  improve- 
ments occurred  principally  on  the  inti- 
tiative  of  Congress. 

Although  the  trend  line  continues 
up  in  this  year's  bill,  clearly  the  re- 
.sources  available  for  intelligence  are 
not    limited.    The    Intelligence    Com- 


munity, too.  must  live  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  receive  all  that  it  request- 
ed. We,  believe,  however,  that  the  re- 
duction's we  made  were  the  product  of 
a  prudent  regard  for  both  our  intelli- 
gence needs  and  capabilities. 

As  the  committee's  report  points 
out.  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion during  our  review  of  the  budget 
was  devoted  to  counterintelligence.  As 
the  recent  arrest  of  one  James  Harper 
reminds  us— as  it  should  have  in  the 
previous  cases  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Kam- 
piles.  Boyce  and  Lee— our  intelligence 
capabilities  mu.st  not  only  include  the 
capacity  to  collect  sensitive  informa- 
tion, but  aLso  must  include  the  ability 
to  keep  it. 

An  adequate  counterintelligence 
ability  is  vital  if  we  are  to  develop  ade- 
quate security  countermeasures  and  to 
assess  the  reliability  of  our  positive  in- 
telligence judgments.  There  is  no 
stronger  a  proponent  of  improved 
counterintelligence  than  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  We  on  the  committee 
are  most  appreciative  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  incom- 
plete for  any  summation  of  the  state- 
ment not  to  touch  on  the  subject  of 
Central  America  and  our  activities 
there.  No  subject  is  of  more  concern. 
This  committee,  which  of  necessity 
meets  by  itself  in  a  room  in  the 
dome— we  may  yet  get  a  room  of  our 
own  in  the  Hart  Building,  but  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

On  October  20.  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a 
version  of  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  cuts 
any  funds  that  might  have  gone  for 
support  of  paramilitary  activities  in 
Nicaragua.  Today,  we  will  be  doing 
otherwi.se.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  Intelligence  Committees.  I 
assure  my  colleagues,  has  made  their 
decisions*  lightly  or  without  a  great 
amount  of  painstaking  review  and  con- 
sideration. Over  the  past  year  alone 
our  committee  has  met  to  discuss  this 
matter  on  at  least  a  dozen  occasions.  I 
know  of  no  issue  during  my  7  years  on 
the  committee  that  has  required  so 
much  of  our  attention,  our  concern, 
and.  at  times,  our  exasperation.  The 
matters  of  Central  America  and  Nica- 
ragua have  been  continuously  on  our 
agenda. 

An  important  point  I  wish  to  make 
today  is  that  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  committee  and  our 
si.ster  committee  in  the  House  is  not  a 
return  to  the  kind  of  debate  that 
dominated  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  new  system  of  congressional  over- 
sight of  intelligence.  The  debate  over 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  while 
at  times  passionate,  has  not  had  the 
fundamentally  adversarial  character 
of  the  debate  of  those  years. 

The  issue  has  been  one  of  policy. 
The   question    is   not    one   of   dealing 
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with  a  "rogue  elephant."  The  debate 
has  not  been  adversarial  in  any  way 
with  the  administration,  but.  rather,  it 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question 
of  what  is  best  to  do. 

Whatever  the  outcome  may  finally 
be  after  we  meet  in  conference  with 
the  House,  we  should  not  let  pass 
without  notice  that  our  efforts  in  the 
committee  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
committee's  determination  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  best  Intelli- 
gence Community  that  it  can.  But  I 
caution  that  this  determination  rests 
upon  a  fragile  consensus  that  cannot 
be  sustained  without  prudential  and 
effective  leadership.  As  Samuel  P. 
Huntington  in  his  "American  Politics: 
The  Politics  of  Disharmony  "  correctly 
notes: 

The  immediate  legacy  [of  the  earlier 
period  to  wfiicii  I  referred  earlier]  with  re- 
.specl  to  public  atlltude.s  wa.s  .  .  .  high  level.s 
of  di.slni.st  in  Kovernment  and  relatively 
deep  beliefs  that  little  could  be  done  to  cor- 
rect that  situation.  So  lonK  as  Americans 
perceived  their  government  to  have  deviated 
far  from  their  Ideals  as  to  what  govern- 
ments should  be.  they  were,  perforce,  driven 
to  either  a  moralistic  or  cynical  respon.se.  So 
long  as  they  remained  morally  exhausted  by 
the  passions  of  ltho.se  earlier]  years,  they 
were,  perforce,  inclined  to  cynicism. 

Our  deliberations.  I  have  regretfully 
to  say.  were  not  aided  by  the  state- 
ment which  the  President  made.  I 
note,  at  a  news  conference.  Most  of  us 
have  said  things  at  a  news  conference 
which  we  wish  we  had  not  said.  The 
President  said  on  October  19: 

...  I  do  believe  in  I  he  riyht  of  a  country, 
when  it  believes  its  interests  arc  best  served, 
to  practice  covert  activity  .  .  . 

I  underscore  its  interests."  That 
raises  a  question,  what  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national law?  Al.so  the  question,  have 
we  no  interest  as  such  in  seeing  law 
prevail  in  the  conduct  of  nations?  The 
failure  of  the  President  to  affirm  our 
adherence  to  the  law  of  nations  is  dis- 
turbing especially  to  those  of  us  who 
have  insisted  on  a  redefined  Nicara- 
guan  program  that  we  deem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  that  principle. 

Mr.  James  Reston.  of  the  New  York 
Times,  characteristically  responded— 
noticed  that  line— and  wrote  on  the 
23d  of  October: 

What  if  everybody  acted  on  this  idea'' 
Why  should  the  United  Slates  support  this 
vicious  notion  so  central  to  Soviet  policy? 
And  why  did  President  ReaKan  defend  th(- 
right  of  nations  to  do  anything  they  plea.se 
if  their  own  interests  were  at  stake. 

Mr.  Reston  also  offered  this  ob.serva- 
tion: 

In  back  of  .  .  .  [the  House  of  Representa- 
tives] vole  against  the  Administration  is 
clearly  a  feeling  that  the  Administration  is 
not  telling  the  truth,  and  is  engaged  in  an 
operation  that  is  violating  the  treaty  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  not  to  ii.se  or 
threaten  force  to  achieve  its  political  obiec- 
tives. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  articulate  the 
administrations  legal  rationale  for  its 


Central  American  program.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  public  is  entitled  to  a 
full  explanation,  but  I  would  want  it 
understood  what  our  rationale  is.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  violated  internation- 
al law.  This  is  recognized  in  express 
findings  in  the  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  it  clear  that 
the  House  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee  are  closer  in  these  matters 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  House 
committee  declares  in  its  bill  passed, 
H.R.  2968,  that  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  violate  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations.  One  finding 
states  that: 

.  .  .  by  providing  military  support  (includ- 
ing arms,  training  and  logi.stical  command 
and  control,  and  communications  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Sahador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charier  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Ameriean  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  m  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state. 

The  Hou.se  bill  contains  another 
finding  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua ha.s  violated  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  prohibits  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state,  and  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1949.  which  contains  a  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
seriousne-ss  of  the  conduct  of  the  San- 
dinistas. The  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee reported  that 

[The  insurgency  in  Kl  Salvador!  depends 
for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammunition,  f inane 
ing,  logistics  and  command-and-control  fa- 
cilities- upon  outside  a,ssisian(e  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba. 

The  findings  in  the  House  bill  re- 
ferred to  the  mi.sconduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  as  well  as  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  They  express.  I 
think,  the  view  of  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  Prom  that  view 
it  follows  that  we  have  obligations  as 
well  as  rights  to  respond  to  the  viola- 
tions of  law  by  these  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  in  1975.  Eugene  V. 
Rostow.  then  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
and  now  the  dean  designate  of  New 
York  Law  School,  wrote  to  the  Select 
Committee,s  predecessor,  the  Church 
committee,  on  the  legal  basis  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  covert  operations. 
He  stated: 

One  of  the  accepted  rules  of  .  .  .  interna- 
tional law.  both  before  and  since  the  enact- 
ment of  tlie  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
authorizes  the  international  use  of  force  by 
way  ol  proportional  response  to  the  u.se  of 
force  by  or  from  another  nation  in  breach 
of  Its  obligation  in  international  law. 

Professor  Rostow  tells  us  that  these 
responses  may  be  covert  as  well  as 
overt.  In  addition,  the  doctrine  of  self- 


defense    embraces    lawful    defense    of 
others. 

Writing  more  recently,  in  the  New 
York  Tiines  of  August  26.  1983.  Profes- 
.sor  Rostow  urged  against  abolishing 
the  distinction  between  aggression  and 
self-defense  in  international  law  and 
treating  them  as  politically  and  moral- 
ly equivalent.  He  affirms  that  the 
United  States  ha.s  a  legal  right  to 
assist  El  Salvador  by  helping  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment until  Nicaragua  complies  with 
international  law  and  its  obligations 
under  the  OAS  Charter. 

In  short,  a  covert  assistance  policy 
based  upon  reciprocating  the  Sandinis- 
tas export  of  revolution  is  arguably  a 
justifiable,  proportional  response  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua's 
breaches  of  law. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  these  consider- 
ations were  much  in  my  mind  when,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  landing  of  Amer- 
ican forces  on  Grenada.  I  offered  my 
personal  view  that  this  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS 
and  of  the  United  Nations.  This  could 
only  be  the  view  of  one  Senator,  and  it 
could  be  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  my 
statement  has  cau.sed  pain  to  many, 
but  1  would  ask  that  it  be  understood 
that  I  belie\e  in  law  and  have  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  it.  This  extends  to 
treaty  law.  which  under  article  VI.  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

Equally  important,  of  course,  is  the 
requirement  that  an.\  covert  action  be 
employed  in  conjimction  with  the 
overt  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
Nation.  Our  overt  and  covert  policies 
must  be  compatible  and  mutually  sup- 
portive if  they  are  to  succeed.  Accord 
ingly.  the  objectives  of  any  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua  must  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for.  but  rather  an  aid  to  Aineri- 
can  diplomatic  efforts. 

A  major  difficulty  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  has  had  since  it 
was  first  informed  about  a  program 
for  Nicaragua  has  been  the  vagueness 
with  which  the  goals  of  the  program 
were  stated  and  the  seeming  lack  of 
coordination  between  it  and  our  diplo- 
matic initiatives.  Moreover,  at  times, 
the  covert  program  appeared  to  be 
preceeding  policy  and  not  following  it. 

Last  May  we  made  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  its  program  was 
much  too  broad  and  not  sufficiently 
specific  with  respect  to  what  was  being 
undertaken  and  on  what  grounds  and 
with  what  objective.  The  committee 
then  took  the  rather  unusually  step  of 
requiring  that,  before  we  approved 
any  more  funding,  the  administration 
articulate  in  a  clear  and  coherent  fash- 
ion its  policy  objectives  in  a  new  Presi- 
dential finding. 

By  late  summer  a  new  finding  was 
well  on  its  way  to  being  signed  by  the 
President.  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence,    William    J.     Casey     appeared 


before  the  committee  on  August  3  to 
report  the  outlines  of  the  proposed 
finding.  I  believe  it  was  the  judgment 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  committee 
that  the  propo.sal  was  much  too  broad 
and  ambitious.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  tell  Director  Casey  pre- 
cisely that.  To  his  credit,  the  Director 
appeared  quite  willing  to  hear  what  we 
had  to  say. 

On  September  20.  a  new  Presidential 
finding  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Director  Casey  and  in  his  first 
appearance  before  us.  Secretary  of 
State.  George  P.  Shultz  from  whose 
counsel  he  greatly  benefited.  Its  goals 
were  more  precise  and  much  more  lim- 
ited than  lho.se  with  which  we  had 
been  in  August.  In  large  measure,  the 
new  finding  reflected  the  concerns  the 
committee  had  raised  with  Director 
Casey  in  that  prior  meeting.  In  the 
view  of  this  Senator— I  can  speak  for 
no  other— there  was  a  response  to  our 
counsel. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  Presidential  finding.  We  are 
entitled  to  learn  of  it.  we  are  required 
to  know  of  it,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
offer  our  counsel  in  the  manner  of 
advice  and  consent,  at  least  the  advice 
function  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  was  particularly  of  interest  to  us 
the  following  day  to  read  in  the  press, 
again  the  New  York  Times,  quoting  an 
administration  official  with  respect  to 
the  new  finding  and  the  previous  day's 
hearing: 

We  were  always  being  questioned  ,  .  .  on 
whether  we  were  going  beyond  our  program 
of  interdicting  arms.  Now  we  say:  Yes.  we 
are  .supporting  the  rebels  until  the  Nicara- 
guans  stop  their  subversion  in  neighboring 
countries. 
That  article  went  on  to  say: 
The  administration  official  .stressed  that 
I  his  approach  should  end  the  argument  over 
whether  the  administration  was  violating  its 
pledge  by  doing  more  than  just  stopping  the 
arms  flow.  The  official  also  said  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  the  administration  back- 
ing the  insurgents  in  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  government. 

That  I  think  was  a  welcomed  state 
ment.      Thereafter,      the     committee 
voted  moneys  for  the  program  provid- 
ed in  new  finding. 

I  stress,  Mr,  President,  that  the  ad- 
ministration official  said  that,  and  no 
member  of  our  committee  spoke  about 
it  at  all.  but  it  made  public  what  in 
private  we  felt,  that  there  had  been  a 
response,  that  we  were  acting  under 
law— acting  under  not  just  law,  but 
under  principles  of  law  that  obligated 
us  to  act.  And  it  is  with  that  view  and 
in  harmony  on  the  point  of  interna- 
tional law  that  we  hope  this  bill  will 
pa.ss  and  we  will  join  our  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  conference. 
In  anticipation  of  the  Conference.  I 
should  like  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  a 
development  of  2  weeks  ago.  The  Gov- 


ernment of  Nicaragua  presented  a  set 
of  treaties  to  be  signed  by  it.  the 
United  States  and  its  neighbors  which 
were  to  prohibit  interference  in  each 
other's  affairs.  The  administration 
promply  labeled  the  proposed  accords 
■deficient.  "  Obviously,  coming  as  they 
did  on  the  heels  of  the  House  vole  and 
prior  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
tbe  matter,  a  measure  of  caution  was 
warranted. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  press  re- 
ports, the  proposals  were  short  on 
detail  and  long  on  rhetoric.  Yet,  the 
fact  is,  the  proposals  were  made.  The 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  wish  to  be 
seen  as  conciliatory  is  not  an  unwel- 
come development.  The  bona  fides  of 
the  probe  should  be  tested  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  might  indeed  consti- 
tute a  first  step  by  Nicaragua  in  reach- 
ing a  modus  vivendi  with  its  American 
neighbors  or  merely  another  propa- 
ganda ploy. 

It  is  my  intention,  and  I  am  certain 
the  committee's,  to  watch  with  some 
care  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
administration  takes  the  Nicaraguan 
proposals.  Our  goal  with  this  covert 
program  should  be  nothing  more,  nor 
nothing  less,  than  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  into  conformity 
with  the  accepted  norms  of  interna- 
tional behavior.  I  note  in  this  connec- 
tion Professor  Rostovv's  conclusion  to 
his  op-ed  in  the  August  26.  New  York 
Times: 

To  throw  the  compass  of  law  overboard 
could  hardly  help  the  President  and  Con- 
gress navigate  the  turbulent  waters  of 
modern  world  politics. 

Mr.  President,  this  advice  should  not 
be  lightly  disregarded  by  the  executive 
branch.  As  I  reminded  another  Presi- 
dent some  years  ago.  The  sense  of  in- 
stitutions being  legitimate— especially 
the  institutions  of  government— is  the 
glue  that  holds  society  together. 
When  it  weakens,  things  come  un- 
stuck." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  articles  by  Mr. 
Reston.  Professor  Rostow  and  the 
Times  article  of  September  21  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
More  Aid  to  Nicaraguan  Rebels  Backed 
WASHINGTON.-The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion told  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
todav  that  it  planned  to  continue  covert 
military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  insurgents 
until  the  Sandinista  Government  stopped 
giving  military  support  to  the  rebels  in  El 
Salvador,  according  to  participants  in  the 
meeting. 

William  J.  Ca.sey,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, and  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  met  for  several  hours  behind  closed 
doors  with  the  committee,  which  is  headed 
by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Republican  of 
Arizona.  Senator  Goldwater  had  requested  a 
report  on  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  on  Oct.  1. 

The  Administration  is  obliged  to  report  to 
the  intelligence  committees  of  both  houses 


on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  any  covert  ac- 
tivity. The  committee  had  declared  in  May 
that  it  would  cut  off  the  aid  in  the  absence 
of  a  new  report  by  Sept.  30. 

Most  of  the  committee  members  were  re- 
portedly satisfied  by  the  limited  nature  of 
the  Nicaraguan  program.  Some  had  been 
concerned  because  Mr.  Casey  had  reported- 
ly suggested  before  the  Congressional  recess 
la.st  month  that  the  Administration  might 
decide  to  back  the  Nicaraguan  -contras.  '  as 
the  insurgents  are  known,  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  Managua  Government, 
which  is  supported  by  Cuba  and  other  Com- 
munist states. 

VERY  IMPRESSED  WITH  SHULTZ 

•The  members  were  very  impressed  with 
Shultz,"  one  participant  said.  "They 
thought  the  plan  was  much  more  sensible 
than  in  the  past.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  some 
coherence  and  practicality." 

President  Reagan  has  said  publicly  that 
the  United  States  had  no  intention  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinista  Government.  Ad- 
ministration officials  had  said  tiiat  the  $19 
million  which  had  been  appropriated  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  covert  aid  was  only 
meant  to  prevent  arms  from  Nicaragua  from 
going  10  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

An  Administration  official  said  that  the 
program  outlined  by  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr. 
Shultz  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  He  .said  it  was  not  limited  to 
interdicting  arms,  but  was  more  broadly 
stated  in  general  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels.  "We  were  always  being  questioned.  " 
an  official  said,  on  whether  we  were  going 
beyond  our  program  of  interdicting  arms. 
Now  we  say.  Yes,  we  are  supporting  the 
rebels  until  the  Nicaraguans  stop  their  sub- 
version in  neighboring  countries." 

"It  was  a  very  positive  .statement, "  the  of- 
ficial said,  adding  that  "I  wished  the  press 
would  have  been  able  to  bear  it.  " 

HONDURAS  AND  COSTA  RICA  INCLUDED 

One  participant  said  that  the  covert  aid 
was  to  be  used,  not  only  until  the  Sandinis- 
tas stopped  supporting  insurgents  in  El  Sal- 
vador, but  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  as 
well. 

The  Administration  official  stressed  that 
this  approach  should  end  the  argument  over 
whether  the  Administration  was  violating 
its  pledge  by  doing  more  than  just  stopping 
the  arms  flow.  The  official  also  said  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  Administration 
backing  the  insurgents  in  trying  to  over 
throw  the  Sandinista  Government. 

The  Hou.se  earlier  this  year  passed  a  bill 
cutting  off  all  covert  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
insurgents  for  the  1983  fiscal  year,  but  it 
stood  little  chance  of  pas.sage  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  absence  of  action  by  both  houses  to 
cut  off  the  aid.  it  continued.  Today's  com- 
mittee meeting  seemed  to  clear  the  way  for 
Senate  approval  for  the  1984  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  Oct.  1.  The  Hou.se  will  have  to 
decide  whether  it  wants  to  vote  again  to  cut 
off  covert  aid  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  has 
generally  been  supportive  of  the  Adminis- 
trations actions  in  Central  America.  The 
chief  critic  of  the  Administration  on  the 
committee  is  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Democrat  of  Delaware. 

According  to  participants  in  the  session, 
the  Administration  witnesses  presented  a 
formal  finding  by  President  Reagan  that  il 
would  be  in  the  national  security  interest  to 
continue  a  para-military  program  directed 
against  the  Sandinistas. 
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Rkacan  on  Subversion 
(By  Jamrs  Rcslon) 

Washington-  In  his  most  rcccnl  news 
ronffn-nri-  his  first  in  ihrci'  months- 
Prt'sidcnl  ReaKan  defended  his  resort in>!  to 
siibversae  warfuri-  in  Ci'niral  Amerira.  and 
the  neressily  of  keepiiiK  such  lovert  mih 
tary  actions  sorret. 

I  do  beheve."  lie  said,  in  the  nt;hl  of  a 
coiinlry.  when  it  boheves  that  its  inleresls 
are  best  served,  to  practice  co\'ert  activi- 
ty ..  . 

Mr.  Reagan  has  a  way  of  sayintj  what  he 
truly  believes  in  news  conferences,  which 
may  bo  win  he  has  so  few  of  thi-ni.  For 
wlien  he  asserts  that  lie  believes  in  the  riKht 
of  a  country  to  enkage  in  subversi\e  warfare 
when  it  thinks  its  national  interest  are  ■best 
served."  there  is  a  problem. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Ru.ssians  be- 
lieve. They  believe  that  their  national  inter- 
ests are  best  served"  by  practicing  covert 
activity"  in  Central  America.  Angola.  Syria, 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  Europe,  Southeast  Asia 
and  many  other  places,  including  the  U.S. 

It  is  also  precisely  what  President  Reagan 
has  been  condemning  them  for  doing,  which 
puts  him  in  the  awkward  position  of  claim- 
ing the  right"  to  do  what  he  denies  to  his 
adversaries. 

The  odd  thing  about  this  is  that  Leonid 
M.  Zamyalm.  who  runs  Moscow's  lie  facto- 
ry, will  be  delighted,  for  dictatorships  are 
much  belter  at  subversive  warfare  than  are 
democracies. 

They  live  by  secrecy.  They  control  all 
communications.  Pravda  and  Izvestia  never 
question  their  masters,  even  when  they 
shoot  down  civilian  airplanes. 

Yuri  Andropov,  utilike  Mr.  Reagan,  has  no 
Congress  or  Tip  O'Neill  to  cut  off  funds, 
say.  to  Ca-stro  in  Cuba  or  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan,  or  to  ask  why  he's  spending  so 
many  rubles  on  missiles  when  hungry 
people  have  no  food  to  eat.  Subversion  is  an 
unequal  game. 

Obviously,  the  United  Stales  has  to  play  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  President 
pointed  out  the  other  night,  it  has  been 
doing  so  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. 

For  example.  General  Washington  sub- 
verted the  German  He.ssians  who  were 
fighting  With  the  British  during  our  War  of 
Independence  by  offering  them  land  and 
freedom  in  Virginia  if  they  would  throw- 
away  their  guns. 

He  set  them  up  in  Fauquier  County, 
where  they  lived  for  generations  with  their 
own  laws,  churches  and  taxes  in  what  was 
called  the  Free  State  of  'Virginia, 

I  know  a  little  about  this  because  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  a  log  cabin  in  the  Free  State 
for  40  years.  Though  the  Hessians  are  now- 
gone,  the  stock  having  run  out  through 
intermarriage,  this  first  experiment  in  sub 
versive  warfare  paid  off  fairly  well. 

'Yet.  it's  not  at  all  clear  in  this  different 
day  and  age  that  democracies,  and  expecial- 
ly  America,  can  or  should  try  to  compete 
with  the  Russians  on  the  low  level  of  sub- 
versive warfare. 

We  have  our  CIA.  spooks  all  over  Central 
America,  our  warships  off  the  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua. We  are  not  trying  to  overthrow  the 
governments  the  Reagan  Administration 
says  it  doesn't  like  there,  but  everybody 
knows  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  by  subversive  warfare. 

This  is  why  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
here  has  voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  Nica 
raguan  rebels.  There  is  a  revolt  in  the  House 
against  the  Reagan  Administration's  subver- 
sive warfare  in  Central  America,  for  a  ma 


Jority  of  the  Hoii.se.  right  or  wrong,  simply 
doesn't  believe  this  CIA.  subversive  oper- 
ation IS  right  or  is  working. 

In  back  of  this  vote  against  the  Adminis- 
tration is  clearly  a  feeling  that  the  Adminis- 
tration IS  not  telling  the  truth,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  an  operation  that  is  violating  the 
treaty  commitments  of  the  United  States 
not  lo  use  or  threaten  force  to  achieve  its 
political  objectives. 

In  short,  the  House  rejects  the  President's 
principle  that  it  is  "the  right  of  a  country, 
when  It  believes  that  its  interests  are  best 
served,  to  practice  covert  activity  .  . 

What  if  e\erybody  acted  on  this  Idea? 
Why  should  the  United  Slates  support  this 
vicious  notion,  so  central  to  Soviet  policy? 
And  why  did  President  Reagan  defend  the 
right  of  nations  to  do  anything  they  pleased 
if  their  own  inter»'sts  were  at  slake'' 

The  answer  around  here  is  that  he  didn't 
mean  thai  his  principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  Russians  but  only  to  ourselves,  and  olh- 
erwi.se.  he  didn't  think  about  it  at  all 

That's  the  way  it  is  with  the  President.  He 
wants  to  get  government  off  our  backs,  but 
intends  to  shove  a  gag  law-  down  the  throats 
of  Government  employees. 

He  says  he'll  agree  to  a  Martin  Luther 
King  Day.  but  when  he's  asked  whether  Dr. 
King  was  a  Communist  sympathizer,  says. 
We'll  know  in  about  .35  years,  won't  we?" 

Every  day  is  a  new  performance.  Every 
statement  stands  alone.  There  are  no  con- 
necting rods  between  one  light  hearted  pro- 
nouncement and  the  other.  This  is  why  his 
staff  recommends  that  he  stay  out  of  news 
conferences  as  much  as  po.ssible. 

Adhering  to  Wohld  Law 
(By  Eugene  V,  Rostow  ) 

Peru.  Vt,  -Cuba  and  Nicaragua  hint  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  stop  ,sending  men 
and  arms  to  promote  the  rebellion  in  El  Sal- 
vador If  the  United  Stales  agreed  not  to 
help  the  Salvadoran  Government  put  the 
rebellion  down.  The  agreement  they  pro- 
pose would  abolish  the  distinction  between 
aggression  and  self-defen.se  in  international 
law  and  treat  both  as  politically  and  morally 
equivalent.  For  the  United  Stales  lo  em- 
brace that  proposition  should  be  unthink- 
able. 

With  remarkable  consistency,  the  modern 
rules  of  international  law  have  been  applied 
to  hold  a  state  liable  for  any  use  of  force 
from  its  territory  to  attack  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity, political  freedom,  citizens,  armed 
forces  or  other  .sovereign  interests  of  an- 
other stall".  The  rules  recognize  the  inher- 
ent right  of  individual  and  collective  .self- 
defense  "  in  peacetime  -that  is.  the  right  of 
a  state  being  attacked,  and  of  stales  helping 
It.  lo  use  a  limited,  proportional  ainount  of 
armed  force  if  peaceful  remedies  are  not 
available. 

The  pattern  of  response  to  the  illegal  u.se 
of  force  has  not  always  been  effective,  and 
in  recent  years  it  liar;  become  alarmingly  in- 
effective. But  the  expectations  and  prescrip- 
tions of  the  law  have  long  been  clear  in  the 
ruling.s  of  courts  and  arbitrators  and  in  the 
conditional  reflexes  of  foreign  offices  and 
defen.se  ministries.  Thus,  during  Biafra's  at- 
tempted .secession  from  Nigeria,  the  world 
community  treated  aid  to  Biafra  as  obvious- 
ly illegal,  while  international  military  sup- 
port for  Nigeria  was  accepted  as  obviously 
proper.  Similarly.  Libya's  assistance  to 
rebels  against  the  Government  of  Chad  is 
universally  considered  aggression,  whereas 
French  and  United  States  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chad  is  considered  normal. 


Moreover,  the  law  does  not  confine  the  de- 
fense against  the  illegal  u.se  of  force  to  par- 
rying and  repelling  aggression.  When 
Pancho  Villa  raided  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  Woodrow  Wilson  .sent  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  across  the  border  and  also  sent 
forces  to  Tampico.  In  Central  America 
today,  the  United  States  and  Honduras  have 
cho.sen  lo  assist  El  Salvador  by  helping  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
They  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so  until  Nica- 
ragua complies  with  the  law. 

These  rules  of  international  law,  reaf- 
firmed in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  re- 
flect the  nature  of  states,  and  conditions 
nece.s.sary  for  their  cooperation  in  the  haz- 
ardous environment  of  the  state  system. 
Many  international  commissions  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  exceptions  to  the  rules 
in  order  to  legitimize  international  use  of 
force  in  behalf  of  cau.ses  to  which  particular 
states  are  attached— notably,  "socialism." 
"national  liberation"  and  self-determina- 
tion." All  these  efforts  have  failed  for  the 
.same  reason:  No  slate  will  support  a  rule 
that  might  be  invoked  lo  restrict  its  right  of 
collective  self-defen.se  or  lo  justify  a  guerril- 
la attack  from  a  neighbor's  territory  against 
il.self. 

One  great  advantage  of  basing  our  foreign 
policy  explicitly  on  international  law-  is  the 
neutrality  of  the  law.  The  rules  of  law-  on 
the  international  u.se  of  force  rest  on  a 
policy  of  preserving  the  stale  system,  in 
which  every  slate  has  an  equal  and  over- 
whelming interest.  International  law-  does 
not  protect  the  status  quo  ":  it  establishes 
procedures  for  encouraging  peaceful 
change.  It  .says  nothing  about  the  right  of  a 
people  lo  revolt  against  tyranny.  It  deals 
only  with  the  international  use  of  force,  and 
it  protects  Poland  and  East  Germany  as  cat- 
egorically as  it  protects  El  Salvador  and 
South  Korea, 

Apart  from  the  various  applications  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  before  which  the  West 
has  stood  mute,  there  has  been  only  one  de- 
viation from  the  pattern  or  conduct 
sketched  by  these  rules  in  modern  times: 
the  nonintervention"  policy  that  assured 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  Iron- 
ically, the  leaders  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini: During  the  mid-1930's.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  sent  military  supplies  and  then 
troops  to  assist  Franco's  revolution.  This 
was  open  aggression  against  Spain.  Other 
Western  nations  were  legally  entitled  to 
help  Spain  defend  itself  against  the  revolu- 
tion but  did  not.  hoping  to  appease  Hitler 
and  Mus.solini, 

The  United  States  must  not  consider  re- 
peating the  mistake  it  made  by  supporting 
the  "nonintervention"  policy  for  Spain,  We 
should  never  again  abandon  the  rules  of 
international  law  that  condemn  aggression 
and  uphold  states"  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defen.se.  The  most  fundamen- 
tal goal  of  our  foreign  policy -achievement 
of  a  just,  stable  world  order— will  be  beyond 
our  reach  until  the  rules  on  the  internation- 
al u.se  of  force  are  generally  and  reciprocally 
observed.  To  throw  the  compass  of  law  over- 
board could  hardly  help  the  President  and 
Congress  navigate  the  turbulent  waters  of 
modern  world  politics, 

[From  Yale  Law  Report.  Spring  1976) 

Eugene  V,  Rostow  on  Foreign  Covert 
Action  Operations 
(Mr.  Rostow-  is  Sterling  Professor  of  Law- 
and  Public  Affairs.) 


(We  reproduce  here  the  text  of  a  Septem 
ber  23.  197S.  letter  from  Mr.  Rostow  to  Wil- 
liam G.  Miller,  .staff  director,  and  Frederick 
A.  O.  Schwarz.  Jr..  chief  coun.sel.  of  the 
Select  Committee  to  Study  Government  Op 
eralions  with  Respect  lo  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties. U.S.  Senate) 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
July  .10.  asking  my  views  (1)  on  the  legal 
basis  for  the  conduct  by  the  President  of 
what  you  call  foreign  covert  action  oper- 
ations in  the  ab.sence  of  specific  statutory 
authority;  and  (2)  whether,  or  lo  what 
extent.  Congress  may  by  statute  limit  or 
prohibit  the  conduct  of  such  -  foreign  covert 
action  operations"  by  the  President.  Your 
letter  gives  several  examples  of  what  you 
mean  by  the  phrase,  ranging  from  Ihe  Bay 
of  Pigs  episode  to  .sabotage,  propaganda, 
and  assistance  to  foreign  political  groups. 

I  have  prepared  this  letter  during  a  .sab- 
batical in  the  country,  without  benefit  of  li- 
brary. It  will  therefore  be  general  and  infor- 
mal in  character. 

In  brief,  my  answers  to  your  questions  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  statutory  authority, 
the  President  has  inherent  constitutional 
power  to  conduct  foreign  covert  action  op- 
erations '  because  he  is  the  President  under 
our  Constitution:  that  is.  he  is  the  sole 
organ  of  the  nation  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations;  the  commander-in-chief  of 
our  armed  forces;  and  the  head  of  State. 

(2)  Congress  cannot  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  carrying  out  foreign  covert 
action  operations."  but  it  may  establish  and 
regulate  the  methods  through  which  the 
President  carries  them  out.  as  it  establishes 
and  regulates  the  work  of  the  courts  and 
the  action  of  the  President  in  other  aspects 
of  his  duty.  Congress  cannot  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  capacity  to  function  effectively  in 
this  area  any  more  than  it  could  deny  the 
courts  the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  inde- 
pendent constitutional  duties,  or  deprive  the 
President,  for  example,  of  his  pardoning 
power,  or  his  power  to  remove  Cabinet  offi- 
cers at  will. 

I 
Let  me  start  with  the  unassailable  propo- 
sition that  since  1776  the  United  States  has 
been  a  nation  among  the  nations,  fully 
vested  with  sovereignty,  as  that  concept  is 
known  to  international  law.  and  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  do  whatever  nations  do 
in  world  politics,  in  accordance  with  the  ef- 
fective norms  of  international  law. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence does  not  help  much  in  articulating  a 
sound  answer  to  your  questions.  The  na- 
tions are  of  course  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
spect and  obey  the  generally  accepted 
norms  of  international  law.  The  Unil(>d 
States  has  always  purported  to  base  its  for 
eign  policy  on  scrupulous  respect  for  inter- 
national law.  a  policy  I  strongly  support. 
But  other  nations  do  not  alwa.vs  follow  the 
.same  policy.  And  international  law-  fully  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  nations  have  the 
sovereign  power,  if  not  the  right,  to  breach 
their  obligations  under  international  law 
and  take  the  con.sequences.  Our  constitu- 
tional law  fullv  recognizes  this  fact  (Gray  i: 
Lhiilcd  States.  21  Ct,  CI,  340  (1886);  Dtggs  v. 
Schuit^.  470  F.2d  461  (Ct.  App.  D.  of  C. 
1972)).  It  follows,  both  under  international 
law  and  our  own  con.stitutional  law.  that  we 
must  be  capable  of  employing  the  remedies 
to  self-help  contemplated  as  legitimate 
under  international  law-  to  deal  effectively 
with  .such  wrongful  acts.  International  law- 
does  not  know  the  remedy  of  .specific  per- 
formance. 


To  paraphra.se  Chief  Justice  Hughes" 
famous  comment  about  the  .scope  of  the  war 
power,  the  authority  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
ti^ct  its  interests  in  world  politics  is  the  au- 
thority to  protect  tho.se  interests  successful- 
ly. As  a  matter  both  of  international  and  of 
con.stitutional  law.  the  extent  of  the  na- 
tions rights,  duties,  powers,  and  privileges 
in  foriegn  affairs  will  therefore  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  world  politics  and 
upon  circumstance.  In  all  legal  systems  law 
derives  from  the  nature  of  things.  What  the 
United  States  can  do  turns  on  what  it  must 
do:  that  is.  on  what  its  r(\spon.sible  political 
officials  believe  it  should  do  to  .safeguard 
the  security,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  both  in  serene  limes,  and  in  times  of 
trouble. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1787  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  in  -the  great  external  realm" 
is  divided  between  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress.  The  allocation  of  power  between 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  in  dealing  with 
external  affairs  has  ntner  been  and  can 
never  be  mapped  with  precision.  As  Hamili- 
lon  said,  the  threats  which  may  arise  to 
plague  the  nation  are  infinite  and  beyond 
prediction.  The  powers  of  the  nation  must 
always  be  adequate  to  deal  with  whatever 
menace  may  arise.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
astonishing  arrangements  we  have  made, 
and  take  for  granted,  about  the  President's 
singular  duties  with  regard  to  the  nuclear 
weapon.  Since  the  Presidency  is  the  only  in- 
stitution of  our  government  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  we  entru.st  it  to  the 
President. 

A    familiar   constitutional    paradox    domi- 
nates your  enquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Presidency  is  one  of  the  three  autonomous 
branches   of   the   government,   often   called 
■independent":   on    the   other,    as   Madison 
saw  from  the  beginning,  the  principle  of  the 
separation   of   powers  does   not   mean   that 
the  three  branches  of  the  government  are 
really  separate  at  all.  For  the  most   part, 
their   powers   are   commingled   and   shared. 
They    are    therefore    not    independent    but 
interdependent,    although    there    are    .some 
functions  unique   lo  each   branch.   Only   a 
judge  can  issue  a  mandamus.  Only  Congress 
can   declare    war.    Only    the    President    can 
order  the  troops  into  battle.  If  one  visualizes 
the  powers  of  the  President  and  of  Congress 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  diagramatical- 
ly,  they  could  be  repre.senled  by  two  circles, 
tangential  to  each  other,  with  a  third  circle, 
its  center  on  the  point  of  tangency.  includ- 
ing about   half  of  each  of  the  others.  The 
parts  of   the  first   two  circles  out.side  the 
third  would  represent  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent   powers   of    Congress   and    of    the 
Presidency;  the  third  circle,  the  powers  they 
share,  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  survey  the 
field,  reconciling  the  respective  foreign  af- 
fairs powers  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
You  are  familiar  with  Corwin's  magisterial 
book  on  the  Presidency  and  Professor  Louis 
Henkin's   comprehensive    recent    treatise,    I 
examined  one  panel  of  the  problem  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Texa-s  Law  Review.  -  Great  Cases 
Make  Bad  Law.  "  50  Tex.  L.  Rev.  833  (1972), 
Suffice  it  to  .say,  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
letter,  that  nearly  two  centuries  of  experi- 
ence permit  us  to  identify  Hie  ideas  which 
govern   Ihe   division   of   authority   betw-een 
the  Presidency  and  Congress  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Law  of  the  United  Slates, 

In  my  judgment,  that  allocation  of  au- 
thoritv  corresponds  to  functional  necessi- 
ty—that is.  to  the  nature  of  the  tasks  in- 
volved and  of  the  institutions  themselves,  I 


have  no  quarrel  with  the  existing  coiisiiii 
tional  plan,  difficult  as  it  is  to  carry  out.  In 
my  opinion,  it  corresponds  to  the  nature  of 
our  constitution  and  people,  combining  the 
capacity  for  swift  executive  action  with 
ample  means  for  assuring  democratic  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  President  speaks  for  the  nation  in  di- 
plomacy. He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  And  he  is  head  of  state,  en- 
dowed therefore  with  residual  emergency 
powers  Lincoln  used.  In  many  areas,  the 
President  makes  policy  himself,  in  addition 
to  carrying  out  the  policies  of  Congress,  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  for  example,  is  a  presiden- 
tial policy  but  not  less  a  national  policy  for 
that  reason. 

The  Congress  is  the  legislature,  deliber- 
ately denied  any  executive  power.  The 
Senate  has  a  special  role  in  certain  appoint- 
ments and  in  treaty-making.  And  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war. 

Defining  the  limits  of  Congressional 
power  in  relation  to  the  inherent  authority 
of  the  other  two  branches  is  never  an  easy 
task,  but  it  is  a  familiar  one  in  our  constitu- 
tional system.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
while  Congress  can  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  never 
deprived  the  courts  of  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  their  judicial  duties.  Confronting  such  a 
po.ssibility.  Ju.stice  Story  once  said  that  the 
courts  would  exercise  their  inherent  rule- 
making power  to  as-sert  jurisdiction.  The 
test  has  never  arisen,  and  I  trust  it  will 
never  arise.  But  I  believe  Justice  Story  was 
right.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  regula- 
tion becomes  usurpation.  In  relation  to  the 
Presidency,  too,  all  sorts  of  limits  are  recog- 
nized. Congress  can.  for  example,  establish  a 
Civil  Service  System,  but  it  cannot  deprive 
the  President  of  his  indispensable  power  to 
remove  Cabinet  officers  and  other  high  offi- 
cials at  will.  Nor  can  Congre.ss  interfere  with 
the  Presidents  pardoning  power,  although 
it  can.  I  should  suppose,  pass  amnesty  stat- 
utes of  its  own. 

What  your  letter  identifies  as  -foreign 
covert  action  operations"  belong  to  two 
realms  in  which  the  President  and  Congress 
are  at  once  independent  and  interdepend- 
ent—the conduct  of  foreign  relations  and 
the  international  u,se  of  force.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  diploma- 
cy and  the  limited  use  of  coercive  measures 
are  equally  normal  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
alike.  As  the  Supreme  Court  once  comment- 
ed, .secret  services  "are  sometimes  indispen- 
sable to  the  government."  both  in  hostilities 
and  in  matters  respecting  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, "  Totten  V.  United  States.  92  U,S,  105. 
106-107  (1876).  Since  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  under  our  Con.stitution  is  peculiar- 
ly Presidential  in  character,  especially  in 
these  of  its  aspects  where  secrecy  is  essen- 
tial, the  task  of  defining  the  limits  of  Con- 
gressional authority  with  respect  to  the 
.secret  aspects  of  diplomacy  is  unusually  dif- 
ficult. 

II 
I  assume  that  you  are  mainly  interested  in 
the  international  and  constitutional  legal 
problems  raised  by  foreign  covert  action  op- 
erations during  peace  time.  Once  Congress 
has  moved  the  nation  to  a  state  of  war. 
within  the  intendment  of  international  law", 
most  of  the  questions  suggested  by  your 
letter  disappear. 

International  law  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility that  a  long  list  of  limited  coercive 
measures  may  be  employed  in  international 
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relations  during  peace  time  to  redress  viola- 
tions of  international  law  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  less  drastic  means.  They  rantje 
from  ordinary  intelligence  gathering  proce- 
dures to  the  exercise  of  what  Article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  acknowledges 
as  each  nations  ■inherent  right  of  self-de- 
fense" against  armed  attack  (or  the  immi 
nent  threat  of  armed  attack),  and  its  equal- 
ly 'inherent"  right  to  respond  reciprocally 
to  lesser  forms  of  coercion  or  to  assist  an- 
other nation  under  attack  or  threat  of 
attack.  The  clumsy  drafting  of  Article  51 
subsumes  a  comprehensive  array  of  meas- 
ures of  self-help  a  nation  may  take  in  peace 
time  to  defend  itself  against  violations  of 
inlernational  law  by  another  nation  to  its 
detriment.  Some  involved  the  use  of  force. 
Others,  like  ordinary  diplomacy  and  le.ss 
visible  methods  of  gathering  information, 
seek  to  discover,  to  anticipate  or  to  deal 
with  harmful  or  hostile  actions  other  states 
may  be  planning  or  taking  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Such  meas- 
ures of  self-help  should  be  limited  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  breach  itself.  They  are  never 
intended  as  acts  of  general  war.  nor  are  they 
intended  to  affect  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  defensive  mea-sures  are  ad- 
dressed. 

One  of  the  accepted  rules  of  this  branch 
of  international  law.  both  before  and  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  authorizes  the  international  use  by 
force  by  way  of  proportional  response  to  the 
use  of  force  by  or  from  another  nation  in 
breach  of  its  obligations  in  international 
law.  For  example,  when  guerillas  conducted 
raids  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  Spanish  Florida  in  1819  or  from 
Mexico  in  1916.  Spain  in  the  one  case  and 
Mexico  in  the  other  had  violated  their 
duties  to  us  under  international  law  by  fail- 
ing to  prevent  such  activities  from  their  ter- 
ritories. Prompt  relief  being  unavailable 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the  United 
States  was  legally  authorized  to  send  troops 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  danger.  We  ac- 
knowledged the  principle  when  the  shoe 
pinched  the  other  foot.  In  1837.  armed 
bands  assembled  in  up-state  New  York  to 
help  an  insurrection  in  Canada.  We  conced- 
ed that,  in  such  a  case.  Great  Britain  could 
send  troops  into  the  United  States  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  eliminating  the  threat  to 
Canada  if  the  United  States  did  not  di.sarm 
and  disperse  the  guerrillas  with  dispatch. 

This  principle  of  international  law  has 
been  appropriately  invoked  nearly  every 
week  in  the  Middle  East  during  recent 
years,  when  Israel  has  raided  guerrilla 
camps  in  Jordan  or  Lebanon  from  which  at- 
tacks have  been  launched  against  it.  or 
made  limited  attacks  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  in 
response  to  guerrilla  attacks  from  lho.se 
countries. 

Constitutionally,  such  limited  use  of  force 
to  defend  the  United  States  or  its  allies 
against  breaches  of  international  law  have 
been  considered  to  be  among  the  duties  of 
the  President,  acting  alone.  The  President 
has  sometimes  had  the  support  of  a  Con- 
gre.ssional  Resolution  before  or  after  the 
event  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  always  desir- 
able, when  it  is  al.so  feasible,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  join  the  President  in  putting  the 
full  weight  of  the  nation  behind  an  Ameri- 
can warning  or  other  act  of  permissible  .self- 
help.  But  congressional  support  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  legality  of  such  actions  under 
the  Constitution.  Thus,  the  President  has 
used  force  on  his  own  authority  many, 
many  times  since  1789,  not  only  in  dealing 


with  armed  attack,  like  those  from  Spanish 
Florida  or  Mexico.  I  have  just  mentioned, 
but  also  iti  protecting  American  citizens  and 
property  abroad,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  treatment  which  violated  the  standards 
of  international  law  and  when,  as  a  practical 
matter,  political  or  judical  remedies  could 
not  be  obtained  immediately. 

The  practice  is  so  familiar  that  it  requires 
no  evocation  of  precedents.  The  Mayagucs 
episode  is  the  most  recent  occasion  on 
which  a  President  deemed  it  nece.s.sary  to 
use  force  in  the  exerci.se  of  his  responsibility 
to  protect  American  citizens  and  property 
abroad  against  a  breach  by  another  state  of 
its  obligations  to  us  under  international  law. 

The  u.se  or  the  threat  to  use  military  force 
or  other  coercive  measures  is  also  a  familiar 
feature  of  diplomacy,  especially,  of  course, 
during  periods  of  turbulence  like  tlie 
modern  era.  Thus,  the  United  States  put 
50.000  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  after 
the  Civil  War  to  back  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  France  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  government  of  Maximilian.  The 
United  States  made  this  threat  to  use  force 
on  the  authority  of  the  President  alone,  as 
an  integral  part  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  general  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
particular.  Under  our  constitutional  prac- 
tice, it  would  have  been  time  to  involve  Con- 
gre,ss  formally  before  or  after  hostilities 
broke  out  if  the  President's  warning  had 
failed  of  its  purpo.se. 

President  Kennedy's  handling  of  the 
Cuban  Mi.ssile  Crisis  in  1962  should  be 
viewed.  I  belie\e.  in  the  .same  perspective,  as 
permissible  self-help  authorized  by  Article 
51  of  the  Charter.  We  actually  u.sed  a  small 
amount  of  force,  in  stopping  Soviet  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  and  threatened  a  greater 
use  of  force,  in  order  to  reinforce  a  diplo- 
matic demand  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
policy  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962 
was  not  a  move  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  the  threat  of  imminent  nuclear  or 
other  attack.  There  was  no  risk  of  any  such 
attack.  As  President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
at  the  lime,  the  emplacement  of  Soviet.mis- 
siles  in  Cuba  was  not  in  itself  the  crux  of 
the  controversy.  Soviet  Missile-carrying  sub- 
marines roamed  the  Atlantic  at  will. 

Here  again,  the  action  taken  was  Presiden- 
tial. Because  of  the  controversy  over  the 
const  it  tonality  of  President  Truman  s 
cour.se  in  Korea  and  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  Senator  Bricker.  a 
hasty  Resolution  had  been  pa.ssed  by  C?on- 
gress  purporlinM  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
crisis.  But  it  did  not  cover  the  situation  as  it 
developed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Congress  support  the  President  in  what  he 
did. 

The  most  recent  and  most  portentous 
threat  to  u.se  force  in  aid  of  diplomacy  was 
President  Nixon's  .series  of  warnings  to  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  attack  China.  This  was 
the  essence  of  his  diplomacy  for  achieving  a 
rapproachement  with  China  as  a  step  to- 
wards stabilizing  the  relationships  among 
the  Soviet  Union.  China,  and  the  United 
States  and  its  European  and  Asian  allies. 
The  President  was  addressing  the  ominous 
Soviet  mobilization  on  the  Siberian  frontier 
between  China  aiKl  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
he  .said,  in  context,  was  a  secret  threat  to 
u.se  force  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on 
China.  Thus  far,  that  Presidential  threat 
has  been  effective. 

Here  too,  what  the  President  did  has  had 
general  and  Congressional  support.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
rapproachement  with  China  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 


In  all  the.se  instances,  and  many  others, 
the  action  required  of  the  United  States  was 
Presidential  in  character.  In  .some— like 
President  Nixon's  recent  warnings  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  protect  China  and  Israel  — 
.secrecy  added  to  the  po.ssibility  of  success 
and  was  perhaps  e.ssential  to  success.  It  is 
easier  for  a  nation  to  yield  to  a  secret  than 
to  a  public  threat.  In  such  affairs  a  hint  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  an  ulti 
malum.  All  were  situations  requiring  a 
quick  respon.se  and  a  nearly  continuous 
course  of  action.  They  were  "executive  " 
rather  than  "legislative"  in  nature -if  tho.se 
two  slippery  words  can  be  considered  to 
po.s.ses  tangible  cores  of  meaning.  They  in- 
volved either  limited  defensive  responses  to 
an  attack  on  the  interests  of  the  nation  or 
equally  limited  recourse  to  pressure  in  aid 
of  diplomacy. 

Ill 

What  you  describe  as  "foreign  covert  ac- 
tions "  are  accepted  and  relatively  minor  ex 
amples  which  fit  into  both  the  general  cate- 
gories I  have  sketched  out  in  the  second 
part  of  this  letter. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  .some  other  nation;; 
engage  in  large-scale  and  systematic  pro- 
grams of  "foreign  covert  operations"  direct- 
ed against  our  interests  all  over  the  world.  I 
assume  your  Committee  has  carefully  stud- 
ied the  events  behind  the  important  Mexi- 
can decision  in  1971  to  expel  over  fifty 
Soviet  diplomats  and  the  corresponding  de- 
cision of  the  British  government  (in  the 
same  year.  I  belie\e)  to  expel  an  even  larger 
number  for  espionage  and  sabotage." 
These  were  drainatic  instances  which  came 
close  to  the  surface  of  public  knowledge. 
Neither  customary  international  law  nor 
the  law  of  the  United  Nations  Charter— in- 
sofar as  it  may  differ  from  customary  inter- 
national law  -provides  any  remedies  against 
such  policies,  save  self-help  in  the  pattern 
of  Article  51.  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  allow 
NATO  allies,  like  Portugal.  Italy.  Greece,  or 
Iceland  to  be  subverted  and  conquered  by 
well-financed  Soviet  programs  of  propagan- 
da, sabotage,  and  even  direct  revolutionary 
activity  (like  that  publicly  revealed  in 
Mexico  in  1971 )  without  any  respon.se? 

It  seerns  to  me  that  the  long  tradition  of 
using  secret  agents  in  diplomacy  provides 
the  simple  and  sensible  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. That  answer  must  be.  "Of  course  not." 
The  use  of  .secret  agents  was  a  familiar  fea- 
ture of  the  diplomacy  our  Founding  Fathers 
knew  and  practiced.  It  has  been  common- 
place ever  since.  And  today  it  is  employed 
by  our  adversaries  on  a  larger  and  more  so- 
phisticated .scale  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  history.  It  makes  no  sen.se  to  claim  that 
either  international  law  or  our  own  Consti- 
tutional law  prevents  the  United  States 
from  defending  its  interests  against  such 
pressures. 

The  defense  of  the  nation  against  these 
unremitting  pressures  may  .sometimes  in- 
volve elements  of  international  coercion 
which  would  be  of  doubtful  international  le 
galily  if  they  were  not  intended  to  defend 
our  interests  against  illegal  coercive  pres- 
sures mounted  against  us  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  states.  But  they  are  far  le.ss 
burden.some  than  the  u.ses  of  coercion  men- 
tioned in  Part  II  of  this  letter.  If  it  was  per- 
missible under  international  law  for  Presi- 
dent Wil.son  to  .send  troops  into  Mexico  in 
order  to  capture  Pancho  Villa  -  and  it  was 
it  is  a  Jortton  legal  for  the  United  Slates  to 
provide  funds  for  democratic  newspapers  or 
political  parties  in  Chile  or  Portugal  or  to 
••n;;ag«  ■!•  -eino  of  the  other  kinds  of  foreign 


covert  actions  contemplated  by  your  letter. 
Such  operations  should  be  deemed  proper 
exercises  of  our  inherent  rights  of  self-de- 
fense, as  activities  normal  to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  in  this  period  of  in- 
tense and  dangerous  international  rivalry. 

IV 

Finally.  I  come  to  the  question  whether 
Congress  can  constitutionally  limit  or  pro- 
hibit the  activities  of  the  President  in  this 
field.  ,     , 

Let  me  start  by  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  oppose,  and  I  believe  our  con.slitution 
opposes,  unreviewable  power  in  any  branch 
of  the  government.  The  American  constitu- 
tional system  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
democratic  responsibility.  It  has  an  answer 
for  the  famous  and  ultimate  question  of  all 
government.  "Quis  custodiet  cu.stodes?"  Our 
answer  in  plain,  and  the  passion  of  our  con- 
victions on  the  subject  was  fully  revealed  in 
the  Watergate  affair  through  which  we 
have  just  passed. 

The  forms  and  methods  of  public  account 
ability  are  not  uniform,  however.  Some  in- 
volve judicial  or  congressional  review:  for 
others,  the  only  available  remedy  is  at  the 
polls.  If  the  Supreme  Court  errs,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  the  remedy  is  a 
statute  or  a  constitutional  amendment,  em- 
bodying the  sober  second  thoughts  of  the 
American  people. 

Many,  many  decisions  of  government  are 
neces.sarilv  entrusted  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  to  the  uncontrolled  di.scretion 
of  the  President,  or  Congress,  or  both. 
These  are  the  so-called  "political  questions" 
courts  cannot  review.  Some  are  purely  Presi- 
dential; others  purely  Congressional,  many 
involve  the  action  of  both  branches-a  dec- 
laration of  war.  for  example.  For  such  exer 
ci.ses  of  the  power  of  the  political  branches 
to  make  political  decisions,  the  appropriate 
way  to  a.ssure  democratic  responsibility  is 
oversight  and  ultimate  recourse  to  the  polit- 
ical process.  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
other  democratic  countries  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  discuss  their  secret  services  in 
public.  So  .strict  a  .standard  is  not  congenial 
to  our  political  s.vstem.  Nonetheless,  in  my 
view.  Congress  should  follow  the  holding  in 
the  Tottcn  case,  which  n-quires  the  courts 
to  respect  the  government  interest  in  secre- 
cy and  conduct  theu"  oversight  hearings  in 
private. 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  constitutionally  cor- 
rect predicate  for  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  your  letter,  "Can  Congress 
limit  or  prohibit  the  President's  activities  in 
the  field  of  foreign  covert  action  oper- 
ations?" 

The  question  of  prohibition  is  easy.  1 
think.  Congress  cannot  deny  the  President 
authority  to  use  .secret  agents  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  constitutional  duties  as  Presi- 
dent anv  more  than  it  could  interfere  with 
any  other  -inherent  or  "independent  "  fea- 
ture of  his  power. 

Regulation  within  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  our  constitutional  history  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  problem.  I  suggest,  is  like  that  in- 
volved in  establishing  and  organizing  the 
State  Department.  Only  Congress  can  estab- 
lish ongoing  governmental  in.stilutions  to 
assist  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  can  pa.ss  comprehensive  legislation 
to  regulate  the  functioning  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  in  doing  so.  Congress  cannot 
limit  or  control  the  exerci.se  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  constitutional  di-screlion.  It  could  not, 
for  example,  decide  questions  of  recognition 
or  non-recognition.  They  are  for  the  Presi- 


dent alone.  U  cannot.  I  believe,  require  me 
President  or  any  other  executive  officer  to 
reveal  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  called  "the  .secrets  of  the 
cabinet."  Congress  could  not  require  the 
President  to  act  only  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  or  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  It  could  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  use  only  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  or  Amba.ssadors  as  his 
agents  in  diplomacy.  From  the  time  Presi- 
dent Washington  sent  the  Chief  Justice  to 
negotiate  Jays  Treaty  to  the  day  of  Colonel 
House.  Harry  Hopkins,  or  Henry  Kissinger 
(before  he  became  Secretary  of  State). 
Presidents  have  often  chosen  to  conduct 
diplomatic  business  through  channels  con- 
venient to  them. 

Similarly.  Congress  cannot  control  the 
President's  discretion  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  save  through  its  power  of  the  pur.se. 
although  it  can  and  does  legislate  on  a  large 
scale  to  organize  and  regulate  the  military 
establishment.  It  could  not  order  President 
Roosevelt  to  start  a  Second  Front  in  France 
or  prevent  a  President  from  negotiating  and 
signing  an  armistice  or  a  cease  fire. 

In  the  nature  of  world  politics  today,  what 
your  letter  calls  "foreign  covert  action  oper- 
ations "  will  often  be  indispensable  to  the 
government  "  to  recall  the  phrase  from  the 
Totten  case.  Under  most  circumstances, 
they  come  well  within  the  areas  of  action 
the  President  is  fully  authorized  to  lake  on 
his  own  responsibility.  In  Totten  the  Court 
ruled  that  in  hiring  a  secret  agent  without 
.statutory  authority,  the  President  made  a 
contract  binding  on  the  United  Stales  and 
payable  from  contingent  funds  entrusted  to 
him  bv  Congress.  Congress  can  probably 
alter  that  practice  and  regularize  the  Presi- 
dent's mode  of  making  such  contracts.  But 
it  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  function. 

Can  Congress  limit  or  control  the  Presi- 
dent's   discretion    in    carrying    on    foreign 
covert  operations,  save  through  a  refusal  to 
appropriate  fund.s?  To  a  degree.  I  believe  it 
can.  For  example.  I  see  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress could  not  declare  that  it  is  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  po- 
litical assassination.  To  my  official  knowl- 
edge    that    was    the    firm    and    immutable 
policy  of  the  United  States  while  I  .served  in 
the  government  in  high  enough  positions  to 
know,  and  I  was  assured  thai  it  had  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress   has    passed    legislation    and    ratified 
treaties  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  the 
law  of  war.  Those  statutes  and  treaties  re- 
strict the  powers  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief.  If   the  Senate   can   ratify 
treaties  and  Congress  pass  legislation  out- 
lawing the  u.se  of  poison  gas  or  the  bombing 
of  open  cities,  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress 
could   not   outlaw    certain   practices  by   our 
CIA  agents,  so  long  as  the  function  itself  is 
not  crippled  or  controlled. 

Mainfestlv.  there  is  no  chance  whatever 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  for  the  secret 
services  will  ever  be  prescribed  by  interna- 
tional agreeinents  like  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions regulating  the  use  of  force  in  war  and 
other  hostilities.  Whether  it  is  prudent  lo 
consider  such  legislation  is  therefore  a  diffi- 
cult question.  But  your  letter  asks  only 
whether  under  the  Constitution  Congress 
has  the  power  to  pass  any  substantive  legis- 
lation at  all  in  the  field  beyond  housekeep- 
ing .statutes. 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  a  qualified 
"Yes  "  In  mv  opinion.  Congress  can  pa.ss  leg- 
islation dealing  with  foreign  covert  action 
operations  of  the  President  as  chief  diplo- 


mat of  the  nation,  commander-in-chief  of  its 
armed  forces,  and  head  of  state,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  cross  the  intangible  boundary  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  aspects 
of  the  problem.  Admittedly,  the  delineation 
of  that  frontier  is  difficult  and  will  always 
be  difficult  for  the  reasons  I  suggested  earli- 
er. Certainly  my  colleague  Professor 
McDougal  was  correct  when  he  w  role  to  you 
on  August  21  that  "Congress  has  no  more 
authority  to  regulate  the  independent 
power  of  the  President  than  the  President 
has  lo  regulate  the  independent  powers  of 
the  Congress."  But  which  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  powers  are  truly  independent  and 
which  are  shared  with  Congress?  There  are 
many  fields  in  which  ihe  President  can  and 
should  act  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
action  but  where  Congress  can  act  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so:  the  abrogation  of  treaties 
for  example:  the  exclusion  of  aliens:  the  reg- 
ulation of  inlernational  cables  and  other  de- 
vices of  telecommunication. 

In  trying  to  analyze  the  division  of  the 
foreign  affairs  power  and  the  war  power  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President,  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  covert  action  operations  is 
surely  an  aspect  of  diplomacy  and  of  the 
President's  duties  as  commander-in-chief, 
which  should  be  classified  close  to  the  presi- 
dential end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  necessarily 
secret  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  rather  than  • 
the  articulation  of  legislative  policy.  None- 
theless. I  should  be  the  la.sl  lo  deny  that 
there  is  some  room  for  substantive  policy 
legislation  in  the  field,  so  long  as  the  basic 
process  of  the  Constitution  is  respected. 

The  democratic  quality  of  American  life 
depends  ultimately  not  only  on  the  recti- 
tude of  our  governors  but  on  the  inevitable 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  three 
branches  of  government.  Those  rivalries 
produce  the  tensions  which  have  made  it 
possible  to  preserve  our  Constitutional 
system  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  thus  to 
protect  our  liberty.  The  present  .study  of 
vour  Select  Committee  represents  one  mani- 
festation of  that  consiiutionalt  tension.  Of 
course  tension  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  paraLvze  government.  It  never  has.  But 
it  should  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
any  abuses  of  the  system  have  been  cured; 
that  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
po.ssible  future  abu.se  has  been  established: 
and.  above  all.  that  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  President's  secret  services  as  indis- 
pensable agencies  of  government  has  been 
facilitated  and  assured. 

Mr.  Presi(3ent,  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  teidious.  This  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  man.v.  I  see  the 
distinguishe(d  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
on  his  feet,  ^.nd  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  try 
to  be  brief  because  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Subcommittee 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  wi.sh  to 
be  able  to  get  this  authorization  bill 
through  as  written,  sub.ject,  I  believe, 
only  to  some  technical  amendments.  I. 
too.  join  in  that  wish.  I  hope  that 
before  the  noon  hour  when  we  go  back 
to  natural  gas,  this  bill  can  be  fin- 
ished. pas.sed.  and  available  to  the  con- 
ference,    because     there     will     be     a 
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niimbrr  of  confrrcnce  items.  .i.s  we 
know.  I  think  it  i.s  important  for  ii.s  to 
net  on  to  ttu'  conf(*rt>nrt'.  Tliat  i.s 
uiKTf  the  controversy  will  really  be 
addressed,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill 
can  Ko  there  without  a  lot  of  extrane 
ous  material  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  an  unclassified  state- 
ment by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence notes  that  the  fiscal  1984  in- 
telligence authorization  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Central  America." 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, now  is  not  the  time  to  make  a 
lengthy  statement  on  the  President's 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Instead.  I 
will  limit  my.self  to  reaffirming  my  op- 
position to  the  covert  paramilitary 
action  program. 

The  House  has  twice  voted  to  termi- 
nate funding  for  the  covert  paramili- 
tary action  program  directed  at  the 
Sandinista  government.  In  an  unclassi- 
fied statement,  our  committee  de- 
clared the  following  to  be  its  position: 

NoiU'  of  tlic  liiiid.s  authorized  or  available 
to  tho  Conlral  IiUelliKt'ncc  AKi'ncy  in  Fi.sral 
Year  1984  or  beyond,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpo.se  of  any  co\erl  paramiljlary  oper- 
ations In  Central  America,  or  support  there- 
to unless: 

1.  The  Committee  has  been  informed,  in 
advance,  of  the  specific  Koals.  and  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposed  covert  paramili- 
tary action:  and 

2.  The  Committee  has  specifically  ap- 
proved the  covert  paramilitary  action  by  a 
majority  vote,  confirmed  in  writing  to  the 
DC!  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

I  am  a  political  realist.  I  can  also 
count.  At  this  point,  the  Senate  should 
pass  intelligence  authorization  bill  a.s 
it  stands.  I  think  that  is  where  the  ma- 
jority in  this  body  would  lie.  There  is 
disagreement  with  the  House,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  so  a  conference 
will  be  necessary.  I  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  by  extraneous  matter  on 
this  bill  the  chances  of  a  compromise 
in  that  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  I  hold  no  brief 
whatsoever  for  the  Sandinista  regime. 
In  many  ways  it  has  betrayed  its  own 
revolution. 

I  told  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Sandinista  leadersfiip,  when  I  visited 
Nicaragua,  that  I  was  disappointed 
that  they  were  being  dishonest,  not 
only  to  me  but  also  to  at  least  one 
other  Senator  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator':;  point  is  well  taken.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order'.' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  said,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  San- 
dinista regime,  but  whatever  anyone 
thinks  about  it,  it  is  the  international- 
ly-recognized go\ernment  of  a  sover- 
eign nation.  It  should  not  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  overthrow 
regimes  because  it  does  not  like  their 
ideological  character. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
covert  paramilitary  action  program  is 
contrary  to  our  national  interests.  Let 
us  look  at  this  operation  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  in  the  best  inter 
ests  of  Central  America  or  Nicaragua 
or  anywhere  else,  but  purely  in  our 
own  national  interests.  I  should  like  to 
list  what  I  see  as  the  four  most  impor- 
tant reasons  why  it  is  contrary  to  our 
national  interests. 

First.  Nicaragua  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  this  administration's  substi- 
tution of  covert  action  and  military 
force  fo;-  a  sophisticated  foreign 
policy.  Someone  should  remind  the 
President  that  he  has  other  nonmili- 
lary  tools  at  his  disposal  to  further 
our  national  interests.  Covert  action  is 
never  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the 
past  in  this  country,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
will  ever  see  a  situation  where  it  will 
be  .so  in  the  future. 

Second,  military  pressure  against 
Nicaragua  is  bringing  about  results 
completely  opposite  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration tells  us  it  is  .seeking. 

Instead  of  promoting  pluralism  and 
democracy  in  Nicaragua,  the  covert 
action  program  is  strengthening  the 
hand  of  Sandinista  radicals  for  bring- 
ing in  Cuban  and  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance. 

It  unites  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
even  those  who  fear  the  Sandinistas, 
against  a  common  enemy.  Whatever 
their  differences,  most  Nicaraguans 
are  against  the  hated  Somocistas  who 
control  the  insurgents.  They  al.so  re- 
member the  painful  history  of  Ameri- 
can military  occupation  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  1920  s  and  1930s,  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  brutal  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

It  undermines  regional  stability  by 
increasing  tensions  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras.  This  is  not  a  situation 
which  involves  just  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua.  We  should  not  over- 
look what  happens  to  other  countries 
in  that  area  as  a  consequence  of  what 
we  do.  We  should  not  overlook  Hondu- 
ras, a  country  that  we  have  encour- 
aged along  democratic  paths,  where 
we  would  like  to  see  democracy  flour- 
ish, a  place  where  we  could  point  to 
the  success  of  democracy  in  Central 
America.  Nicaragua  may  be  goaded 
into  attacking  Honduras.  If  it  does, 
the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  in- 
tervene with  military  force  to  defend 
our  ally.  This  will  be  a  catastrophe. 
The  American  people  will  not  support 
a  Central  American  War. 

I  a.sk:  which  will  be  worse?  A  situa- 
tion where  wc  say  we  will  support 
Honduras  in  a  war,  knowing  that  the 
American  people  are  not  behind  that? 
Or  do  we  say  to  Honduras,  a  country 
with  which  wc  have  worked  closely, 
■'Were  .sorry;  it's  now  your  problem: 
we're  going  to  leave  you"?  Either  way 
would  be  considered  unacceptable. 


Third,  the  President's  course  of 
action  is  illegal.  The  U.N.  Charter,  the 
OAS  Treaty,  and  the  Rio  Treaty,  all  of 
which  we  have  signed,  commit  us  not 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
countries. 

The  Boland  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  adopted  in  Decem- 
ber 1982— and  still  valid-prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

To  furnisli  military  eqiiipnu'iit.  military 
traiiiinK  or  advice,  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary activities  to  any  »;roup  or  individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  overlhrowiiiK  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provokiiiK  a  military  exchange 
between  NicaraKua  and  Honduras. 

There  is  no  need  to  cite  innumerable 
declarations  by  the  insurgents  about 
their  aims.  They  are  not  risking  their 
lives  lo  interdict  the  flow  of  arms  to  El 
Salvador  or  to  share  power  with  the 
Sandinistas.  The  insurgents  intend  to 
throw  the  Sandinistas  out  and  take 
power  themselves.  They  are  very 
simple  and  very  open  about  their  de- 
sires. It  is  sophistry  to  argue  that  be- 
cause we  have  different  objectives, 
U.S.  support  for  these  insurgents  does 
not  violate  the  intent  of  the  Boland 
amendinent. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  is  that  often 
mocked  but  real  force  in  America— mo- 
rality. It  is  against  our  best  traditions 
to  compel  others  to  believe  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  live  as  we  live,  to  govern 
themselves  as  we  govern  ourselves.  We 
arc  a  nation  founded  on  diversity  and 
toleration.  That  is  our  ideal,  and  we 
strive  to  live  up  to  it,  however  often 
we  may  fall  short.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  say  that  becau.se  the  Soviets 
flout  international  law  and  decent  be- 
havior, we  must  do  the  same.  I  like  to 
think  that  America  lives  by  a  standard 
different  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  is  one  of  t he  many  reasons  why 
I  am  so  proud  to  be  an  American.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  not 
want  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why. 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me.  as  it  is  on  all  of  us, 
to  speak  out  if  we  feel  thai  the  United 
States  does  not  live  up  to  those  high 
ideals,  the  highest  ideals  in  the  world, 
which  we  set  for  our.s<>lves. 

There  is  another  moral  dimension  to 
this  covert  action  program,  one  that 
few  ever  mention.  With  our  aid.  people 
are  going  into  Nicaragua  to  fight  and 
to  die.  What  happens  when  we  decide 
we  have  achieved  our  own  goals?  Do 
we  tell  them  "thank  you.  sorry  about 
all  your  dead  and  wounded,  but  that  is 
the  end  of  our  support?  "  Do  we  simply 
abandon  these  people  then?  For  me, 
that  is  carrying  ruthlessness  too  far. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  gone 
on  longer  than  I  planned,  so  let  me 
finish  by  posing  a  few  questions: 


First.  What  happens  if  the  insur- 
gents win  and  .seize  power  in  Mana- 
gua? Does  anyone  really  think  the 
Sandinistas  would  simply  quit  and 
become  model  citizens  or  that  the  in- 
surgents would  install  a  reformist  de- 
mocracy dedicated  to  eradicating  cen- 
turies of  social  and  political  inju.slice? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  go  back  into  the  hills  and 
brutal  war  would  continue?  How  would 
a  new  regime  survive  unless  the 
United  States  provides  massive  mili- 
tary backing,  probably  for  di>cades? 

Second.  Where  do  wc  draw  the  line 
in  Nicaragua?  When  do  we  decide  that 
enough  pressure  has  been  exerted  and 
it  is  time  to  stop? 

Third.  Is  Congress  ready  to  support 
American  participation  in  a  much 
wider  war  in  Central  America  if  that  is 
where  the  covert  action  program 
leads? 

So  I  hope  we  on  the  committee  can 
find  a  way.  during  the  conference  with 
our  colleagues  from  the  other  body, 
and  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  and  Congress  to  pass  this 
bill  now  so  we  can  go  to  conference,  to 
restrain  this  administration's  tendency 
to  resort  lo  covert  action  as  a  first, 
rather  than  a  last,  resort. 

Covert  action  can  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  a  good  foreign  policy,  not  for 
the  United  Stales. 

Mr.    President.     I    see    the    distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Chamber,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  AN  OVERT  ARMS  INTERDICTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  support  an 
overt  program  of  arms  interdiction  in 
Central  America.  This  approach  has 
been  promoted  largely  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  context  of  the 
so-called  Boland-Zablocki  amendment 
(H  R.  2760)  which  pas.sed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  227  to  194  on  October  20, 
1983.  Similar  legislation  has  al.so  been 
introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Pell(S.  1713  andS.  1927). 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  any 
overt  interdiction  program  has  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  think  this  approach  has  a 
number  of  practical  problems. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  ju.st  this  i.ssue. 
On  September  21.  1983.  he  responded 
to  me  in  part,  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  September  15.  requests  Uie 
Defense  Department's  reaction  lo  S.  1713 
which  would  prohibit  U.S.  .support  of  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operation  in  Nicaragua 
and  authorize  an  overt  arms  interdiction 
effort   in  cooperation  with  governments  of 


Central  American  nations.  This  resolulion 
duplicates  restrictions  contained  in  H.R. 
2760  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  you  know,  the  Administration 
is  sirouKly  oppo.scd  to  this  legislation  for  a 
number  of  iea.sons.  I  am  pleased  to  provide 
you  with  a  respon.se  to  your  questions. 
Under  Secretary  Ikle  is  providing  additional 
information  under  .separate  cover. 

Past  experience  tells  us  that  the  support 
of  an  insurgency  movement  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  interdict  if  the  insurgents  have  the 
advantage  of  a  nearby  .sanctuary  area,  pro- 
tected again.st  any  and  all  interdiction  ef- 
forts, which  can  be  used  lo  direct  and 
funnel  supplies  over  many  different  routes. 
The  prohibitions  contained  in  S.  1713  would 
effectively  turn  Nicaragua  into  such  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

Anv  interdiction  program  which  treats 
Nicaragua  as  a  sanctuary  would  be  prohibi 
lively  expensive  and  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Our  preliminary  estimates  indi- 
cated thai  interdiction  against  ground 
supply  flow  alone  could  cost  upwards  of 
$300  miUiion  the  first  year,  and  at  least  SlOO 
million  for  each  sub.sequent  year.  Even  at 
this  level  of  spending,  we  would  be  able  to 
achieve  very  little  interdiction  of  air  or  wa- 
lerborne  supplies. 

Moreover,  given  the  limited  resources  and 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  friendly 
Central  American  nations,  any  interdiction 
program  of  the  magnitude  envisioned  would 
require  extensive  deployment  of  U.S.  per- 
.sonnel  lo  the  area.  If  the  insurgents  and 
their  supporters  in  Nicaragua  chose  to  fight 
the  interdiction  efforts.  U.S.  personnel 
would  become  the  target  of  enemy  attack, 
thus  increasing  the  chances  that  the  U.S. 
would  become  directly  involved  in  combat  in 
the  region. 

In  short,  the  overt  interdiction  program 
envisioned  in  S.  1713  coupled  with  its  prohi- 
bitions on  covert  operations  constitutes  a 
high  cost,  high  risk  approach  while  offering 
almost  no  chance  of  success.  The  insurgency 
in  El  Salvador  would  be  unable  to  survive 
without  the  financing  and  assistance  from 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  This  critical  support 
cannot  be  curtailed  through  interdiction  ef- 
forts that  have  to  treat  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua  as  a  sanctuary. 

The  problems  with  this  overt  inter- 
diction approach  have  also  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense-Tlie  Honorable  Fred  C.  Ikle— in 
a  letter  to  me  dated  September  19. 
1983.  Mr.  Ikies  response  says  in  part: 
Your  letter  of  September  16th  requests 
our  judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of  an 
overt  arms  interdiction  program  in  Central 
American  as  detailed  in  both  S.  1713  and 
H.R.  2760.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  .vou  with 
tills  information. 

Our  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  an 
overt  arms  interdiction  program  would  re- 
quire a  tremendous  commitment  of  funds 
and  resources.  Even  with  such  a  commit- 
ment, the  prospects  for  success  are  .small. 

Past  experience  tells  us  that  support  of  an 
insurgency  movement  is  nearly  impossible 
to  interdict  if  the  insurgents  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  nearby  .sanctuary  area.  S.  1713 
would  effectively  turn  Nicaragua  into  such  a 
sanctuarv.  This  situation  would  force  upon 
neighboring  countries  the  tactical  numerical 
and  fiscal  disadvantages  of  defensive  reac- 
tive operations  against  insurgents  and  ter- 
rorists operating  from  Nicaragua,  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  a  sanctuary  whose  in- 
violability would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Slates. 


In  short,  the  proposals  and  prolubilions 
contained  in  S.  1713  and  H.R.  2760  would 
dictate  a  course  that  is  much  more  costly 
and  risky  than  our  present  policy  and  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  succeed. 

I  hope  that  ihe  attached  materials,  pro- 
vided per  your  request,  will  be  of  assistance 
in  evaluating  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  cost  and  the  effective- 
ness of  any  overt  program  envisioned 
by  the  Boland-Zablocki  or  the  Kenne- 
dy-Pell amendments.  These  reserva- 
tions can  be  summarized  by  saying 
that: 

First.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  interdict  Nicaraguan-spon.sored 
arms  traffic  if  the  insurgents  have  the 
advantage  of  a  sanctuary,  a  protected 
area  which  Nicaragua  would  become 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy-Pell  amendment; 

Second.  The  borders  of  Nicaragua 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  seal  off 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain, 
so  the  flow  of  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tin  would  probably  continue: 

Third.  Our  allies  in  friendly  Central 
American  nations  have  limited  re- 
sources to  carry  out  any  such  interdic- 
tion program,  and  I  suspect  that,  given 
ihe  limited  resources  and  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  in  these  Central 
American  countries,  extensive  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  personnel  into  thai  area 
would  be  required.  That  means  U.S. 
personnel  would  be  on  the  frontlines 
directing  communication  and  inter- 
dicting efforts.  If  the  Nicaraguans 
decide  to  fight  the  interdiction  efforts, 
then  U.S.  personnel  would  become  the 
target  of  enemy  attack. 

Fourth.  Costa  Rica,  a  nation  without 
regular  armed  forces  would  probably 
not  participate  in  such  an  interdiction 
effort  against  Nicaragua  as  they  have 
no  standing  army:  and 

Fifth.  The  interdiction  program 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  In 
the  Department  of  Defense's  estimate, 
an  attempt  at  interdiction  would  cost 
upward  of  $300  million  the  first  year, 
and  at  least  $100  million  for  each  sub- 
.sequent year.  Yet  S.  1713  and  S.  1927 
provide  only  $50  million  for  overt 
interdiction  for  1984.  which  is  far 
below  the  estimated  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  cost  estimates  for  this  pro- 
gram are  real.  The  increased  risks  of 
this  overt  approach  are  also  real.  The 
risks  of  U.S.  personnel  involvement 
and  the  risks  of  escalation  of  conflicts 
in  Central  America  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  pursuing  a  policy  which  is 
suggested  by  the  Boland /Zablocki  and 
the  Kennedy  Pell  amendments.  I  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  against  supporting 
this  approach. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recent 
debate  on  this  issue  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  number  of  people 
said  that  the  covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ation was  not  working.  I  do  not  believe 
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this  is  the  case.  By  most  objective  cri- 
teria. I  think  this  operation  is  working 
very  well. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  a  Kood 
deal  of  popular  support  for  the  contra 
movement.  When  the  Contras  went 
into  Nicaragua  earlier  this  year,  they 
were  quickly  joined  by  literally  thou- 
sands of  ralliers,  or  what  they  call 
agregados.  In  fact,  the  numbers  of  ral- 
liers to  their  cause  was  so  large,  it 
caused  a  logistical  burden  for  the  Con- 
tras and  definitely  slowed  their  oper- 
ations. So  there  is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  popular  support  for 
their  activities. 

Second,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  existence  of  the  Contra 
forces  has  caused  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  focus  inward.  This,  in  turn, 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  resources 
of  the  Sandinista  government  being 
taken  away  from  their  export  of  revo- 
lution to  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  best  example  of  this 
fact  lies  in  the  fate  of  an  insurgent 
force  trained  in  Cuba  and  inserted  into 
Honduras  from  Nicaragua  earlier  this 
year.  Because  the  Sandinistas  were 
preoccupied  with  their  own  internal 
difficulties,  many  of  them  caused  by 
the  Contra  forces,  they  allowed  this 
Honduran  guerrilla  force  to  wither 
without  supplies  or  support  to  the 
point  that  it  has  now  largely  disap- 
peared. 

As  well.  I  am  told  that  guerrilla  op- 
erations in  El  Salvador  which  previ- 
ously had  received  substantial 
amounts  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
support  from  Nicaragua,  are  encoun 
tering  difficulties  along  the  .same  lines. 
So  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Contras  have  forced  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragua  to  look 
inward  and  to  devote  less  time,  effort, 
and  resources  to  the  export  of  revolu- 
tion into  neighboring  countries  of  the 
region. 

Third.  U.S.  diplomats  have  stated  in 
closed  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  that 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  is 
more  open  to  diplomatic  meetings  and 
discussions  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  in  the 
media  have  gone  as  far  as  to  say  that 
this  operation  is  not  working  because 
the  contras  have  failed  to  achieve 
their  objective  of  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  government.  Well,  this  is 
absolutely  absurd.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  some  members  of  the  Contra 
organization  expressed  their  support 
for  overthrowing  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, this  has  never  been  the  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S.  Government  in  sup- 
porting the.se  forces.  The  fact  that  the 
Contras  have  yet  to  seriously  threaten 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Managua,  while  simultaneous- 
ly distracting  that  government  from 
its  export   of   revolution   abroad,   is  a 


pei  feet  example  of  how  well  the  oper- 
ation is  working. 

COMMITTKE  ACTION  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  President 
Carter  signed  the  first  Presidential 
finding  on  Nicaragua,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  has 
engaged  in  effective  oversight  of 
covert  action  directed  against  the  San- 
dinista regime  of  Nicaragua.  Although 
all  Members  of  this  body  have  full 
access  to  all  documents  pertaining  to 
this  o\ersight  under  the  pro\  isions  of 
Senate  Resolution  400.  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  our  most 
recent  oversight  activities. 

On  May  6.  1983.  the  Intelligence 
Committee  voted  13  to  2  to  authorize 
and  fund  a  covert  paramilitary  action 
program  directed  against  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions stipulated  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  placed  all  funds  requested 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1984 
into  the  reserve  for  contingencies  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  redirect- 
ed, redefined  covert  paramilitary 
action  program  based  upon  formula- 
tion of  a  new  Presidential  finding. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall 
that  at  the  time  we  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  a  new  program 
on  the  whole  of  Central  America 
before  September  30.  1983. 

The  committee  subsequently  met  on 
September  20.  1983.  to  consider  the 
new  Presidential  finding  on  Nicaragua. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearing  included  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz.  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  Casey,  and  the 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  hearing,  the  committee  met  again 
on  September  21  to  di.scu.ss  the  matter 
further.  The  point  in  recounting  this 
background  is  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance which  the  committee  places  on 
carefully  evaluating  this  program  and 
its  role  in  the  President's  foreign 
policy  for  Central  America. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  cotr>- 
mittee  agreed  overwhelmmgly  to  ap- 
prove the  covert  paramilitary  action 
program  for  Nicaragua.  Our  vote  was 
bipartisan  in  nature  with  only  two  dis- 
.senting  votes  cast. 

On  September  23.  the  vice  chairman 
and  I  wrote  to  Director  Casey  on  this 
matter.  Given  the  high  level  of  inter- 
est in  this  program  by  the  committee, 
we  requested  that  certain  procedures 
be  followed  for  funding  this  program 
in  fi.scal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  our  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  issue.  At 
the  same  time.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
accommodate  our  interests.  The  Presi- 
dents  new  finding  on  Nicaragua  was 
shown  to  committee  members  before  it 
was  signed.  This  is  unprecedented. 
The  finding  was  over  two  pages  in 
length.  This  detail  is  unprecedented. 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  special  meeting 
of     the     National     Security     Council 


which  was  personally  chaired  by  the 
President.  All  of  this  is  very  unusual, 
and  demonstrated  the  close,  coopera- 
tive, bipartisan  effort  this  committee 
and  the  administration  have  pursued 
in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  can  continue  as  we 
act  on  the  Intelligence  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  here  today, 
and  as  we  move  to  the  conference  with 
the  House  on  this  important  i.ssue. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  statement  which  to  some  extent 
counters  the  arguments  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  has  become 
controversial  because  the  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  along  party 
lines,  attached  an  amendment  to  its 
version  of  the  bill  that  would  prohibit 
any  aid  to  those  Nicaraguans  who  are 
now  fighting  against  the  totalitarian, 
Soviet-line  Sandinista  regime  in  that 
country.  That  amendment  is  not  part 
of  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
Hence  the  conference  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 
As  floor  manager  for  this  bill  I  want  to 
make  clear  why  the  Senate's  conferees 
find  that  amendment  unacceptable, 
and  why.  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  will  we  accept  it. 

That  amendment  is  unacceptable  if 
only  because  of  how  it  was  passed.  I 
believe  it  is  dangerously  wrong  to  toy 
with  foreign  policy  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  war  going  on  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  began  in  the  1960's 
and  became  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  United  States  in  the  late  1970's. 
The  United  States  did  not  start  that 
war.  Anyone  who  cares  to  read  the 
back  i.ssues  of  World  Marxist  Review 
published  in  Prague  in  15  languages, 
and  the  various  publications  of  the 
Tricontinental  Congress,  and  similar 
Communist  literature  cannot  help  but 
realize  how  patiently,  purposefully, 
and  long,  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
have  worked  to  start  the  war  we  now 
see  in  Central  America.  It  is  false  and 
not  honest  to  charge  that  this  war  is 
somehow  the  doing  of  this  President. 
This  is  partisan  politics  in  its  most 
self-destructive  manifestation. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  Boland- 
Zablocki  amendment  is  unacceptable 
to  the  Senate  because  of  what  it  is.  It 
is  not.  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  program 
for  turning  a  covert  American  pro- 
gram in  Central  America  into  an  overt 
one.  Rather,  it  is  a  sure,  unequivocal 
prohibition  of  any  aid  to  military  or 
paramilitary  forces  in  Nicaragua.  The 
amendment  cuts  out  real  aid  and  in 
the  name  of  a  promise  of  open  mili- 
tary assistance  to  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  area  that  is  unworkable. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would  help 
Nicaragua's  Commimist  tyrants  crush 
the    legitimate    opposition    that    they 


have  raised  up  by  their  own  brutality. 
It  would  establish  a  .sanctuary  for 
Communist  military  and  paramilitary 
action  against  the  countries  of  Central 
America. 

We  should  remember  from  Vietnam 
what  a  terribly  foolish  thing  it  is  to 
grant  a  sanctuary  to  an  enemy.  A  sane 
tuary  for  the  Sandinistas.  Cubans.  So- 
viets and  so  forth,  in  Nicaragua  would 
mean  that  Communist  soldiers  could 
come  across  the  Boland-Zablocki  de- 
militarized zone,  attack,  kill,  and  de- 
.stroy  and  return  for  undisturbed  rest 
in  Nicaragua.  Today  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  allies  do  not  have  that 
luxurv.  They  ought  not  to  have  it. 

Above  all.  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  sanctuary  for 
Communist  aggression  in  Nicaragua 
would  tell  everyone  in  the  area,  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  United  States 
had  taken  one  step  back,  that  Nicara- 
guan  Communist  tyrants  are  the  win- 
ning side.  We  should  be  signaling  quite 
the  contrary.  ,  „  ^,     ,  ■ 

Adoption     of     the     Boland-Zablocki 
amendment     would     do     nothing     to 
•interdict     the     supply     of     military 
equipment  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
to    individuals,    groups,   organizations, 
or   movements  .seeking   to   overthrow 
f.overnments  of   countries   in   Central 
America."  The  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $50   million   to  be  offered   to 
countries  in  the  area  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  I  know  of  no  coun- 
try foolish  enough  to  touch  any  part 
of   this   money.   Fifty   million   is   not 
even   arguably   adequate   for   building 
passive  defenses  around  Nicaragua  to 
interdict    supplies.   The   Secretary   of 
Defense  has  stated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  cost  $300  million  the  first 
year,    and    $100    million    every    year 
thereafter.    More    important,    any    at- 
tempt to  use  the  regular  armed  forces 
of  the  countries  in  the  area  for  this 
purpose,  however  impotent,  is  likely  to 
set    off   a    real    conventional    war   be- 
tween those  countries  and  Nicaragua. 

In  addition,  the  Boland  amendment 
would    require   the   use   of   American 
troops     to     build     the     fortifications. 
Would  ihev  then  leave?   If  they  did. 
they    would    leave    Honduras.    Costa 
Rica,   and   El   Salvador   in   the   lurch. 
That   is  one  reason  why  these  coun- 
tries would  have  no  part  of  this  inad- 
equate but  provocative  plan.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  free  countries  in  the 
area  were  somehow   to   agree  to  the 
notion  of  building  some  kind  of  inter- 
dictive  screen  around  Nicaragua,  and 
presented  us  the  bill  for  making  a  seri- 
ous trv.  that  is  to  say.  for  doing  what 
we    did     in     Vietnam— amounting    to 
about  a  billion  dollars-would  even  the 
partisan     proponents     of     this     move 
agree  to  pay  that  bill?  I  doubt  it.  Why 
should  we  prefer  such  a  huge  expen.se. 
and  the  expenditure  of  American  lives. 
to  the  current  program  which,  rather 
inexpensively,  is  achieving  serious  re- 
sults against  the  Sandinista  regime? 


We  should  have  some  idea  of  the  dil- 
ficulties  involved  in  trying  to  i.solate  a 
mountainous  jungle  area  against  infil- 
tration of  arms.  We  tried  it  once, 
under  that  Kennedy  appointee. 
Robert  McNamara.  All  of  us  should  re- 
member the  expensive  follies  of  the 
McNamara  line  we  tried  to  build  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  16  years  ago.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McNamaras  Fence  Against  the  Reds:  Will 
It  Really  Work? 
Saigon. -The  U.S.  plan  to  build  a  kind  of 
anti-Communi.sl  obstacle  course  acrcss  Viet- 
nam i.s  being  scorned  by  .some  military  men. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  fear  the  construction 
of  sucli  a  barrier  will  intensify  Communi.sl 
pressures  against  them. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
announced  the  plan  in  Washington  Septem- 
ber 7  and  .said  the  barrier  would  be  built 
with  barbed  wire  and    highly  sophisticated 

devices.  "  .  .   •, 

Mr  McNamara  declined  to  discuss  details, 
saying  that  to  do  so  would  give  vital  infor- 
mation to  North  Vietnam. 


MORE  difficult.  BUT— 

The  Secretary  said  the  purpo.se  of  the  bar- 
rier was  to  make  infiltration  more  difficult, 
adding:  -We  know,  of  course,  that  no  obsta- 
cle system  can  stop  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  to  South." 

The  barrier  would  stretch  43  miles 
through  the  sector  held  by  the  Marines, 
from  the  South  China  Sea  to  Laos. 

Initial  Marine  reaction  to  the  plan  was 
summed  up  by  one  officer  thus:  "We  can 
live  with  it.  but  what  the  hell.  ..." 

Construction  of  a  barrier  just  .south  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  has  been  under  way 
from  .some  time.  A  600-yard- wide  strip  has 
already  been  cleared  inland  from  the  sea  for 
a  distance  of  8  miles.  An  additional  7  miles 
Is  being  cleared. 

The  strip  was  designed  originally  to  bol- 
ster the  defense  of  the  huge  Marine  base  at 
Da  Nang.  Upon  completion,  the  left  flank  of 
the  barrier  is  to  rest  on  the  foothills  of  the 
rugged  mountains  reaching  to  Laos. 

AN  END  RUN? 

On  a  map.  the  McNamara  plan  looks 
simple,  a  fence  again.st  Communists. 

The  western  end  of  the  fence,  however, 
would  dangle  in  the  jungle  highlands  of 
Laos,  now  controlled  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Presumably,  even  if  the  barrier  were  air- 
tight, the  Communists  could  simply  walk 
around  the  end  and  open  new  trails  farther 
to  the  south. 

One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  countennsur- 
gency  warfare  is:  Never  lie  your  forces  to 
fixed  positions. 

The  French  Maginot  Line  in  World  War  ll 
had  on  open  flank.  The  German  Army 
simplv  moved  around  it  through  Belgium. 

The  French  tried  the  strong-point  system 
in  Vietnam.  The  Japanese  tried  it  in  China. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  tried  it  against  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  all  three  ca.ses.  the  French,  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chine.se  Nationalists  found 
themselves  confined  to  the  fixed  positions 


While  the  enemy  controlled  the  countryside 
in  between. 

WHY  MILITARY  IS  WARY' 

The  objections  of  the  Marines— and  other 
military  men— to  the  scheme,  in  summary: 

The  "sophisticated  devises'  will  have  to 
be  protected  by  strong  points,  subject  to 
constant  harassment. 

The  areas  between  the  strong  points  will 
have  to  be  patrolled.  Patrols  will  be  easy  to 
ambush.  Large  forces  will  have  to  be  kept  in 
reserve     to     extricate     the     patrols     under 

All  Marine  battalions  in  Vietnam  have  the 
antipersonnel  radar  device  known  as  the 
TPS  21.  Unofficially,  these  devices  are 
called  the    Tipsy  21s.  " 

Each  battalion  also  has  seismic  devices 
which  supposedly  can  detect  an  enemy  foot- 
fall. They  don't  work  very  well  in  sandy  ter- 
rain. 

Both  devices  are  easily  confused  by  the 
pounding  monsoon  rains.  Further,  the 
■  Tipsy  21  "  is  sometimes  activated  by  falling 
leaves,  waving  branches  and  stray  animals. 

Whether  these  are  the  -highly  sophisti- 
cated devices  "  Mr.  McNamara  has  in  mind, 
nobody  can  say. 

The  terrain  beyond  the  coastal  plain  is 
split  by  valleys,  chopped  by  ravines  and 
laced  with  streams. 

The  Marines  do  not  believe  an  effective 
barrier  can  be  put  together,  especially  in 
the  highlands,  without  tying  down  enor- 
mous numbers  of  men. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  entered  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  military  men  have  been  determined 
10  avoid  the  French  mistakes.  The  stress 
has  been  on  mobility. 


THREAT  TO  LAOS? 

As  for  the  Laotians,  they  fear  McNa- 
maras plan.  One  Laotian  general  .said: 

Tt  is  like  water  being  dammed  up.  If  you 
halt  the  infiltration  through  the  zone,  the 
Communists  are  sure  to  .step  up  their  infil- 
tration through  Laos." 

Cambodia  is  already  having  troubles  with 
the  Communists  from  Vietnam.  North  and 
South.  Red  terrorism  is  seen  as  a  warning  to 
Cambodia  not  to  interfere  with  North  Viet- 
namese operations. 

American  sources  say  Cambodia  is  now  a 
rest  camp  for  the  Communists  and  a  source 
of  their  food  and  medical  supplies. 

If  the  McNamara  barrier  is  effective. 
Cambodians  fear  their  country  will  become 
an  even  more  important  staging  area  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  This,  they  feel,  could  ul- 
timately involve  Cambodia  directly  in  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

Mr.    WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    the 
idea  of  a  barrier  for  interdicting  arms 
made  no  military  sense  then,  and  it 
makes  none  now.  Now  as  then,  such  a 
barrier  would  tie  down  scarce  forces, 
subjecting   them    to    harassment.   Pa- 
trols would   be   ambushed.   The  elec- 
tronic devices  would  be  spoofed,  and 
the  entire  arrangement  would  be  out- 
flanked as  it  was  in  Vietnam.  I  under- 
stand that  Representative  Boland  of 
Ma.ssachusetts.  has  proposed  that  we 
should    actually    build    a    chain    link 
fence  along  every  foot  of  the  borders 
between    Nicaragua.     Honduras,    and 
Costa  Rica.  Does  the  partisan  group 
that    prevailed    in    the    House    really 
think  that  a  chain  link  fence  is  a  seri- 
ous barrier  to  a  determined  campaign 
of  geopolitical  expansion,  orchestrated 
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by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  staffed  in 
part  by  every  Soviet-line  organization 
in  the  world  including  the  PLO,  the 
Bulgarians.  Libyans,  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese who  have  some  experience  with 
these  things?  I  just  do  not  understand 
how  anyone  could  seriously  argue  this. 
That  strengthens  my  conclusion  that 
this  amendment,  which  the  Senate  re- 
jects, is  not  a  serious  attempt  to 
futher  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  mere  partisan  ploy. 

Perhaps  this  unreasonable  attitude 
flows  from  the  premise  that  our  final 
interest  regarding  Nicaragua  is  inter- 
dicting the  flow  of  military  equipment 
to  its  indigenous  allies  In  the  region. 
That  premise  is  mistaken.  Nicaragua  is 
far  more  a  logistical  agent  for  indige- 
nous revolutionaries  in  El  Salvador. 
Hondura.s,  and  so  forth.  If  it  were  only 
that,  it  would  make  sense  to  focus  on 
■interdiction"  alone  — that  is.  if  inter- 
diction were  possible.  But  Nicaragua  is 
much  more.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
Soviet-led  coalition,  which  includes 
some  Salvadorans.  and  Hondurans  just 
as  it  includes  Cubans.  Vietnamese,  and 
members  of  the  PLO.  Nicaragua  is 
dangerous  to  us  Americans  because  it 
is  part  of  that  coalition,  and  because 
that  coalition  is  not  about  to  abandon 
its  goal  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America,  on  its  way  to 
Mexico. 

Let  me  make  this  unmistakably 
clear:  All  responsible  American  policy- 
makers who  have  looked  at  Nicaragua 
since  the  months  following  the  Sandi 
nistas'  takeover  have  agreed  that  the 
danger  to  the  United  States  comes  not 
so  much  from  any  act  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas undertake  from  time  to  time, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  beast:  A  to- 
talitarian regime  that  is  part  and 
parcel  gf  a  powerful  Soviet  drive 
against  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
That  is  why  every  responsible  Ameri- 
can policymaker  since  1979  has  made 
it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
alter  the  nature  of  the  Sandinista 
regime.  In  1979.  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  had  done  .so  much  to  help 
the  Sandinistas  come  to  power,  and 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accu.sed  of 
"inordinate  fear  of  communism"  com- 
municated to  the  Congre.ss  his  intent 
to  alter  the  shape  of  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  by  a  variety  of  covert  means.  I 
will  say  no  more  in  open  .session.  Every 
Member  should  be  aware  however, 
how  wrong  and  hypocritical  it  is  for 
anyone  to  charge  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  having  made  a  new  depar- 
ture, broken  new  ground,  by  deciding 
that  in  the  long  run  the  United  States 
simply  dare  not  suffer  a  totalitarian 
Soviet  ally  in  Managua.  The  decision 
to  use  a  variety  of  covert  means,  in- 
tended not  to  interdict  arms  but  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Managua,  goes  back  to  1979. 
and  to  the  signature  of  Jimmy  Carter. 
It  also  happens  to  be  correct. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  for  a 
monent  .some  other  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  by  some  who  are 
against  proceeding  with  the  covert 
paramilitary  program  in  Central 
America. 

First,  some  say  that  the  program  is 
illegal.  The  crux  of  the  argument 
seems  to  be  that  somehow  the  Presi- 
dent is  violating  the  first  Boland 
amendment  (for  fiscal  year  1983).  be- 
cause the  Contras"  in  Nicaragua  have 
as  their  goal  the  overthrow  of  the  San 
dinista  government.  Proponents  of 
this  argument  are  overlooking  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  Boland  amend- 
ment. Prior  to  adopting  that  amend- 
ment last  year,  the  House  of  Repre 
-sentatives  voted  down  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  funds  to  support  opposition  groups 
whose  intentions  were  the  overthrow 
of  the  Nicaraguan  regime.  Thus  those 
who  charge  that  the  President  is  vio- 
lating the  law  are  charging  him  with 
violating  a  legislative  propo.sal  that 
the  Congress  specifically  voted  not  to 
adopt.  The  provision  that  Congress 
adopted  instead,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, specifically  deleted  any  refer- 
ence to  the  intent  of  the  opposition 
groups,  Therefore,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  aid  groups  which  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistan. 
The  amendment  .says  that  the  United 
States  cannot  have  the  intent  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  U.S.  policy  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. Our  policy  is,  and  has  alwa.vs 
been  to  .see  to  it  that  the  Sandistas  do 
not  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
aggression  again.st  their  own  people 
and  their  neighbors.  The  Sandinistas— 
and  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  PLO.  North 
Koreans,  East  Germans,  and  so  forth, 
should  not  enjoy  .sanctuary  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  should  suffer  proportion- 
ately to  the  suffering  and  dangers 
they  impose  on  others.  Our  policy  is 
proportionality:  to  do  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas what  they  do  to  others.  The  Presi- 
dent is  acting  legally  and  is  in  full 
compliance  with  that  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Sandinista 
regime  falls,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  support  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters.  It  would  be  caused 
only  by  the  lack  of  support  for  the 
regime  by  the  Nicaraguan  people 
themselves,  who  see  in  the  Contras  a 
chance  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution. 

Another  argument  raised  is  that  by 
supporting  the  Contras  the  United 
States  is  acting  immorally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  pursue  covertly  programs 
that  the  American  public  would  not 
support.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  have  always  supported  those 
who  desire  freedom  and  oppose  op- 
pression. I  believe  the  American  public 
remains  committed   to  that   principle 


and  expects  its  Government  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Too  often,  this  Government 
does  not  act.  but.  instead,  does  things 
to  make  it  feel  good.  Resolutions  are 
passed  deploring  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  shootdown  of 
Korean  airliners.  We  call  for  freedom 
in  Poland.  Even  the  Boland-Zablocki 
amendment  exhorts  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  cease  its  totalitarian  prac- 
tices. But.  Mr.  President,  the.se  are 
just  words.  Aside  from  making  us  feel 
good  they  accomplish  nothing.  Paying 
mere  lipservice  to  freedom,  mouthing 
outrage  to  oppression,  and  doing  noth- 
ing is  not  moral,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  apologies 
for  the  program  in  Central  America. 
Surely  the  American  public  would  not 
find  it  immoral  that  we  are  acting  in 
support  of  American  ideals  and  princi- 
ples. In  fact.  I  would  submit  that  the 
opposite  is  true:  If  we  were  to  cut  off 
our  assistance  a.s  proposed  by  the 
House,  we  would  be  acting  immorally. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
.said  that  we  are  supporting  so-called 
Somocista  groups  in  Nicaragua.  This  is 
factually  wrong.  The  groups  we  are 
supporting  in  Nicaragua  have  grown 
up  in  response  to  Sandinista  abu.ses. 
They  are  not  creatures  of  Mr.  Somoza. 
who  is  dead  and  who.se  memory  has  no 
followers,  or  of  the  United  States.  The 
National  Directorate  of  the  FDN  in- 
cludes only  one  guard  officer  from  the 
Somoza  era  whom  even  the  Sandinis- 
tas admit  was  not  implicated  in  any  il- 
legal activity.  The  other  Directorate 
members  are  people  who  had  opposed 
Somoza  and  who  worked  for  his  re- 
moval from  power,  including  some 
who  worked  with  the  Sandinista 
regime  before  it  betrayed  its  original 
promises  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Honest  people  should  try  to  document 
the  charge  of  Somocismo "  or  not  use 
it. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we 
should  do  nothing  covertly  that  we  are 
unwilling  proudly  to  defend  overtly. 
Covert  support  to  Nicaraguans  who 
are  fighting  against  a  totalitarian 
regime,  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
this  country,  and  who  happen  to  be 
the  only  effective  barrier  to  Nicara- 
gua's conquest  of  its  neighbors,  short 
of  the  U.S.  marines,  is  .something  I  am 
proud  to  defend  in  public.  I  should 
think  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  voted  to  put  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist totalitarians  in  Managua— possi- 
bly out  of  ignorance— would  be 
ashamed  to  stand  up  and  say.  no;  we 
helped  the  totalitarians.  the  tools  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
our  continent,  but  we  will  not  help  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  throw  them 
out. 

For  the  sake  of  curiosity  I  wish 
.someone  would  put  on  the  record  the 
reasons    why    the    U.S.    Government 


should  apply  the  Soviet  Unions 
Brezhnev  doctrine  in  our  hemisphere. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine:  The  control  of  pro-Soviel 
forces  over  any  territory  they  have 
gained  anywhere  on  Earth,  must 
never  be  challenged.  This  body  should 
realize  that  the  Boland-Zablocki 
amendment  is  the  application  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  to  Central  America. 
This  body  has  never  voted  and  will 
never  vote  to  uphold  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  anywhere— especially  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  hope  this  matter  is  not 
finally  resolved  as  a  partisan  test  of 
will  Our  country  deserves  belter. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
It    is  not   the  opinion  of   the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  nor  of  the  subcommit- 
tee nor  of  the  committee  that  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  United  States  is  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
The     Senator     from     Vermont     says 
covert  action  is  not  a  substitute  for 
foreign  policy.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I 
note    that    covert    action    always    has 
been  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  and  argue 
that  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  that  tool  in  this  situation.  I  also  do 
not  understand  how  anyone  can  con- 
tinue to  ascribe  legitimacy  to  revolu- 
tions which  have  been  hijacked  from 
their    democratic    purposes,    or    how 
anyone    can    consider    legitimate    and 
immune  from  temporary  despotic  re- 
gimes that   have  forcibly  overthrown 
constitutional  governments.  It  strikes 
me  that   it    is  a  prescription   for  the 
demise  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  the 
world  for  democratic  peoples  forever 
to  make  apologies  and  ascribe  legiti- 
macy to  such  despotic  regimes. 

If  "we  consider  a  regime  legitimate 
merely  because  it  has  seized  power  and 
we  are  willing  to  say  that  in  the  name 
of  stability,  international  law  or  any- 
thing else  rulers  are  not  to  be  molest- 
ed merely  because  they  have  managed 
to  seize  power  from  a  helpless  popula- 
tion, then  we  will  not  long  be  a  force 
for    freedom    and    democracy    in    the 

world. 

I  end  by  noting  a  most  disconcerting 
piece  of  news.  Since  Saturday  in  Nica- 
ragua Sandinista  mobs  have  interrupt- 
ed mas.ses  at  church,  threatened 
churchgoers,  and  vandalized  property 
in  a  score  of  churches  in  Managua. 
Two  priests  were  assaulted.  Anolher 
priest  and  12  conscientious  objectors 
have  been  arrested.  In  the  face  of  this, 
on  Sunday  morning  church  authori- 
ties decided  to  suspend  masses  in  Ma- 
nagua for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  for  All  Souls  Day,  which  is  an  im- 
portant Catholic  religious  holiday,  es- 
pecially in  Central  America. 

Hence.  Mr.  President,  the  Sandinista 
leaders  are  not  people  who  have  the 
support  of  the  masses  that  they  claim. 
We  are  .simply  dealing  with  people 
who  have  taken  control  of  the  masses 
by  force.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
that. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

While  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  those 
statements  placed  in  the  Record.  I 
just  wish  to  respond  to  a  couple  points 
the  Senator  raised. 

I  am  well  aware  that  covert  action 
has  sometimes  been  part  of  foreign 
policy  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future,  whether  in  this  administration 
or  any  other,  covert  action  will  still  be 
part  of  foreign  policy. 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  way.  there 
would  really  be  no  need  for  any  of  us 
even  to  be  here,  nor  would  there  be  a 
reason  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  I  do  not  question  that  at 

all. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  never 
works  if  covert  action  substitutes  for 
foreign  policv.  if  indeed  the  tail  begins 
to  wag  the  dog,  as  it  were.  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  has  happened  here.  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  certainly, 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, has  said  that  this  country  is 
going  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua,  no  matter  how  disagreeable 
we  find  them, 

I  happen  to  find  them  a  most  dis- 
agreeable group  and  one.  as  I  said, 
that  betrayed  their  own  revolution. 

But  the  end  result  may  well  be  the 
same  if  the  people  we  are  supporting 
have  as  their  sole  goal  not  to  interdict 
arms,  nor  any  other  reason,  but  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  here  are 
simply  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  .some  of  the  things  which  may 
happen  down  the  road,  and  how- 
deeply  we  may  find  ourselves  involved. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator.  We  should  consider  what 
to  do  down  the  road.  However,  I  have 
a  different  view  of  what  we  may  see 
down  the  way.  I  believe  that  to  go  the 
way  the  Senator  sugge.sts  is  more 
rather  than  less  likely  to  involve  us  in 
things  we  do  not  want  to  be  involved 
in.  No  doubt  we  will  deal  with  those 
differences  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  on  his  feel. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. ,     ^      .. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  trom  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.    HUDDLESTON     T    thank    the 

Chair. 

Mr  President,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  1976.  the 
annual  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
has  become  a  matter  for  serious  dis- 
agreement in  the  Congress.  The  Hou.se 
vole  last  month  to  terminate  funding 
for  any  covert  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  against  Nicaragua  reflects 
widespread  doubts,  both  in  Congress 


and    throughout    the    country,    about 
U.S.  policies  in  Central  America. 

The  fact  that  an  issue  of  covert 
action  by  the  CIA  has  become  public  is 
regrettable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Congress  must  openly  discuss  any  op- 
eration that  is  supposed  to  be  conduct- 
ed covertly.  V/e  can  do  that,  even 
though  many  of  us  have  never  talked 
before  in  public  about  a  covert  oper- 
ation, because  the  President  him.self 
revealed  last  May  that  it  was  U.S. 
policy  to  support  the  insurgents  fight- 
ing against  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  fact  is  now  known  that  the 
United  Slates  is  involved  there,  even 
though  the  full  details  of  the  specific 
nature  of  that  involvement  remain 
secret.  The  President's  statements 
were  rather  startling  to  some  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  from  the  beginning  and 
have  worked  hard  to  protect  the  se- 
crets entrusted  to  us. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee  has 
been  more  successful  in  protecting 
sensitive  intelligence  information  than 
probably  any  other  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  While  the  committee  did 
not  itself  disclose  the  existence  of  this 
operation,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  its  existence  has  now  become 
overt,  not  covert. 

For  that  reason,  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on    Intelligence    announced    publicly, 
last  May.  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  this  issue  in  the  closed  markup  of 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  An  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan majority  voted  not  to  author- 
ize funds  for  continuation  of  the  oper- 
ation, as  it  was  then  authorized  and 
conducted,   beyond   the   end   of   fiscal 
year  1983.  The  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  were  shifted  to  the  CIA  reserve 
for    contingencies.     In    its    classified 
report,  as  announced  by  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  the  select  commit- 
tee said  that  funds  could  be  released 
from  the  contingency  reserve  for  fur- 
ther operations  only  if  the  President 
submitted  a   new   finding  to   redirect 
the  operation  and  that  finding  was  ap- 
proved  by   a   majority   of   the   select 
committee. 

I  supported  this  action  of  the  select 
committee  because  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  operation,  as  it  was  then  au- 
thorized and  conducted,  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Slates.  That  deci- 
sion reflected  my  deep  concern  about 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 

From  the  evidence  available,  it  is  ob- 
vious thai  both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
have  been  engaged  in  activities  desig- 
nated to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  and  to  foment  violence 
and  revolution  in  the  area.  It  is  just  as 
obvious  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  counter  these  effoits 
by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
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Nevt'ithelcss.  I  have  great  misgixiiiKs 
about  the  focus  on  covert  activities  in 
Nicaragua  which  are  no  longer  covert 
and  which  are  questionable  in  terms  of 
international  law.  These  activities 
hold  the  potential  for  leading  us  into  a 
deeper  involvement  that  may  only 
result  in  controversy  and  failure.  On 
August  3,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  that  the  current  covert  activi- 
ties be  redirected  and  that  future  U.S. 
efforts  be  undertaken  in  concert  with 
other  nations  of  the  region,  especially 
the  Contadora  group. 

The  President  submitted  a  new  find- 
ing on  Nicaragua  to  the  select  commit- 
tee in  September,  and  the  committee 
voted  to  approve  that  finding  and 
thereby  allow  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  the  contingency  reserve  to  carry 
out  further  operations. 

Although  I  joined  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  it  was  with  certain 
reservations  about  the  Presidential 
finding,  the  objectives  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  out. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  select 
committee  at  this  particular  time,  in 
essence,  is  that  we  are  permitting  the 
operation  to  continue  with  a  limited 
amount  of  funding,  only  enough  fund- 
ing for  a  relatively  short  time.  And  if 
within  that  time  period  more  persua- 
sive evidence  is  not  presented,  then  a 
different  course  of  action  may  be 
adopted. 

The  alternative  of  taking  the  House 
action  at  this  time  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  precipitously  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  an  ongoing  operation 
can  cause  some  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

The  reason  it  makes  sense  to  go 
ahead  with  an  operation  that  is  no 
longer  truly  covert,  and  that  is  known 
by  the  entire  world,  is  that  it  may  ac- 
complish one  objective.  That  is  to  per- 
suade the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
that  it  is  not  in  their  best  interest  to 
continue  to  support  the  rebels  in  El 
Salvador  and  create  difficulties  in 
other  countries  in  Central  America.  If 
there  is  movement  in  that  direction, 
then  perhaps  the  operation  may  turn 
out  to  be  successful  and  our  support 
for  the  insurgents  in  Nicaragua  can  be 
withdrawn. 

This  must  be  our  sole  objective.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  at 
stake  because  the  Marxist  government 
in  Nicaragua  is  attempting  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
The  justification  for  our  own  actions 
against  the  Nicaraguan  regime  can 
only  be  as  a  means  of  countering  and. 
ultimately,  curbing  Nicaraguan  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  governments 
of  neighboring  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  support- 
ing insurgents  who  seek  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  it.self  is 
not.  in  my  judgment,  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  objective.  The  risk  is  end- 
less involvement  in  the  domestic  politi- 


cal -Struggles  ol  that  country.  ratJier 
than  constructive  action  to  foster  sta- 
bility in  the  area  and  encourage  the 
development  of  free  and  democratic 
institutions. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
and  caution,  therefore,  that  I  have 
supported  the  action  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  permit 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  operation  for 
an  additional,  limited  period  of  time. 
The  prospects  for  success  are  uncer- 
tain. We  can  only  hope  that  the  Nica- 
raguan Government's  recent  proposals 
represent  the  beginning  of  .serious  ne- 
gotiations that  will  lead  to  some  kind 
of  peaceful  settlement  in  the  region. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  this  limited 
time  period,  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee must  assess  the  Nicaragua  oper- 
ation in  the  broader  context  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  generally.  By  that  time  we 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  impact  and  consequences  of  the 
U.S.  decision  to  send  military  forces 
into  Grenada.  That  decision  holds  the 
potential  for  making  significant 
changes  in  the  U.S.  role  in  the  entire 
region.  The  operations  in  Nicaragua 
and  Grenada  may  reflect  a  growing 
commitment  by  the  administration  to 
the  use  of  force  as  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
It  may  represent  an  abandonment  of 
meaningful  diplomatic  or  political  ini- 
tiatives to  bring  stability  to  that  part 
of  the  world. 

If  these  developments  occur,  then 
many  of  us  will  no  longer  be  willing  to 
give  the  administration  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  I  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
such  a  confrontation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  But,  that  can 
be  achieved  only  if  the  administration 
turns  away  from  its  preoccupation 
with  military  solutions  to  problems 
that  are  essentially  political  and 
.social. 

There  is  no  quick  fix"'  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  struggle  to  bring 
peace  and  build  healthy  democracies 
in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
and  throughout  Latin  America  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come.  If 
the  United  States  becomes  identified 
with  the  use  of  military  or  paramili- 
tary force,  the  long-term  damage  to 
our  influence  in  the  area  will  far  out- 
weigh any  temporary  advantages.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  put  its  pri- 
orities in  the  proper  order,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  this  approach  to 
the  intelligence  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Record  be  held  open  for  a  statement 
to  be  submitted  by  Senator  Bentsen 
and  that  it  appear  in  the  Record 
before  the  vote.  I  make  that  request 
for  any  member  of  the  committee  who 
has  not  spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection*  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the  of- 
ficial policy  of  the  United  States  in 
supporting  covert  aid  is  not  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government. 
That  may  well  be  the  design  and  in- 
tention of  .some  of  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving some  of  that  aid.  but  the  fact 
is  the  extent  of  the  aid  we  are  provid- 
ing will  not  make  that  possible. 

But  what  is  far  more  important.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  rather  intriguing  state- 
ment made  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  is  clear  from 
his  remarks  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  under  no  illusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sandinista  government.  In 
fact,  it  was  his  statement  that  that 
government,  having  seized  power  from 
the  people,  hiis,  to  quote  him  accurate- 
ly, in  many  ways  betrayed  the  ideals 
of  their  revolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  understates  it  consider- 
ably, but  at  least  it  is  clear  to  him  as  it 
is  to  me,  and  I  would  hope  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  not  only  has 
the  Sandinista  Government  betrayed 
the  ideals  of  its  re\olution:  it  has  gone 
far  beyond  that.  It  is  a  regime  perhaps 
e\en  more  cruel  and  repressive  than 
the  contemptible  Somoza  regime 
which  it  replaced. 

But  the  remark  to  which  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  comment  made  by 
my  good  friend  from  Vermont  when 
he  said,  in  respon.se  to  the  point  that 
we  are  having  a  firm  foreign  policy, 
that  covert  aid  is  no  substitute  for  for- 
eign policy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming replied,  and  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly, it  is  no  substitute  but  it  is  indeed 
a  tool  of  a  foreign  policy. 

At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  his  concern  was  tiiat  the  tail 
not  wag  the  dog. 

Well.  I  share  that  concern.  Mr. 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
body,  and  certainly  among  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  there  has  been 
all  too  much  discu.ssion  of  covert  aid. 
Indeed.  I  think  that  discussion  has 
been  guilty  of  precisely  that  fault,  the 
tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog.  If.  as  he 
has  indicated,  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont supports  a  firm  foreign  policy,  if 
he  is  aware,  as  we  all  must  be,  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  within  the 
Sandinista  regime  and  aware  that  that 
presence  and  the  Sandinista  regime 
threatens  the  \iolent  export  of  revolu- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  Nicaragua, 
which  its  neighbors  do  not  wish,  then 
I  think  he  and  I  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
have  meaning,  which  is  to  say  that 
those  who  are  the  neighboring  States 
of  Nicaragua,  who  are  asking  economic 
and  military  a.ssistance  to  contain  the 
export  of  that  violent  revolution  by 
political  subversion  and  perhaps  even 
overt    aggression,    those    neighboring 


Slates  are  entitled  to  our  assistance 
and  in  a  far  fuller  measure  than  any- 
thing we  have  yet  provided. 

So    il    the    Senator    from    Vermont 
agrees  with  the  necessity  for  a  firm 
foreign  policy.  I  would  say  this:  The 
Senator    from    Kentucky    has.    in   my 
view    illustrated  the  wisdom  of  agree- 
ing with  the  .select  committee's  recom- 
mendation on  covert  aid.  But  what  we 
must  all.  I  think,  agree  with,  whether 
we  are  agreed  on  the  legality  of  that 
covert  aid.  upon  which  we  could  wran- 
gle   or  if  we  are  even  disagreeing,  is 
there  is  a  need  for  support  of  the  le- 
gitimate governments  of  fledgling  de- 
mocracies   that    surround    Nicaragua 
that  are  threatened  by  their  neighbor- 
ing state  under  the  Sandinista  regime. 
I  hope  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  this  body  to  respond  to 
a  plea  from  those  neighboring  States 
for  increased  assistance,  both  military 
and  economic,  we  will   find  that   the 
dog  is  a  very  thin  dog  indeed,  one  that 
is  in  need  of  our  support. 

The  tail  has  indeed  been  wagging 
the  dog.  We  have  spent  far  too  much 
time  arguing  about  covert  aid.  What  is 
necessary.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
provide  the  Governments  of  Central 
America  threatened  by  the  Sandinista 
regime  with  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  resist.  By  doing  so,  we 
will  not  only  permit  them  to  make 
continued  advances  toward  the  kind  of 
democratic  reforms-the  reforms  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  which  every 
Member  of  this  body  must  .seek,  but 
we  will  also,  at  the  very  least,  contain 
the  threat  of  violence  and  subversion 
with  which  those  reforms  and.  indeed, 
those  nations,  are  now  threatened. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
look  for  my  good  friend  froin  Ver- 
mont mv  good  friend  from  Kentucky, 
indeed,  all  of  the  Members  on  this 
floor  to  exercise  a  wi.se  and  realistic 
view  of  what  will  be  even  then  a 
rather  modest  investment  in  the  vital 
interest  of  Central  America  and  of  the 
United  States. 

I  simply  point  out  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  floor  that  when  I  re- 
turned from  Central  America  during 
the  August  recess,  it  took  me  less  time 
to  fly  in  the  same  airplane  from  Cen- 
tral America  to  Houston,  Tex.,  than 
from  Houston.  Tex.,  to  California. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  that  the  tail 
ceased  wagging  the  dog  and  that  we 
got  verv  realistic  about  the  nature  ol 
things  'in  Central  America  and  the 
magnitude  of  assistance  that  is  re- 
quired to  deal  with  that  true  nature  of 

things. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me'.* 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  want  this  moment  to  pass  with- 
out paving  my  utmost  respects  to  my 
vice  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 


and  ID  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  superb  work.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  any  committee  budget  on  this 
Hill  which  receives  more  close  scrutiny 
than  this  one  does  through  the  effort 
of  Senator  Wallop. 

I  also  thank  every  member  of  our 
committee.  As  I  have  .said  before.  I 
have  served  on  many  committees  on 
this  Hill  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
served  on  one  in  which  there  is  such 
universal  interest  and  attention  by  the 
members. 

Finally,  but  not  last.  I  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  .staff,  without  whose 
loyal  assistance  and  constant  work  we 
could  not  operate. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr    PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simplv  like  to  indicate  that  I  have  to 
go  back  a  number  of  years  to  a  time 
w  hen  we  had  eight  committees  dealing 
with    intelligence,   when   the   Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  decided  to 
try  to  look  at  this  whole  picture.  We 
held    hearings   on    it    and   Bill    Colby 
came  before  us  and  testified.  When  I 
a.sked  him.  "What  percentage  of  lime 
do  you  spend  preparing   for  commit- 
tees testifying  before  these  eight  com- 
mittees''" He  said  over  30  percent  of 
his  time  in  3  years  on  that  job  was 
spent   just   on   congressional   commit- 
tees-nol  doing  his  work  but  explain- 
ing what  he  is  trying  to  do.  Then  of 
course,    there    were    the    chances    of 
leaks.  ,        ^  , 

I  think  this  committee  has  been  ab- 
solutely invaluable.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  conduct  our  work  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  without 
the  invaluable  work  of  this  committee. 
We  have  had  always  the  cooperation 
of    the    distinguished    chairman,    the 
ranking  member,  and  the  outstanding 
staff  We  are  proud  to  have  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee serve  on  this  committee.  It  is  a  vi- 
tally important  link.  No  nation  such  as 
this  Nation  could  po.ssibly  conduct  its 
affairs  without  intelligence.  This  gives 
the  people  of  the  country  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  very,  very  careful 
oversight. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER  to  indicate  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  we  carry  on. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is 
most  generous.  His  remarks  are  most 
appreciated.  ... 

Mr  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  reallv  two  questions  we 
should  be  addressing.  The  more  limit- 
ed in  scope  deals  with  American  in- 
volvement in  and  support  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  .so-called  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  But  the  larger  question  we 
must  face  is  whether  this  administra- 
tion or  anv  adminislralion  should 
spend  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  clandes- 
tine operations  to  overthrow   govern- 


ments with  which  we  maintain  normal 
diplomatic  relations.  I  would  submit 
that  the  answer  to  the  larger  question 
is  "No.  "  absent  any  direct  and  unam- 
biguous threat  to  the  immediate  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Slates. 

If  the  answer  to  that  larger  question 
is  no.  then   it   follows  that  we  must 
agree   with   the   decision   of   our   col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Represenla- 
lives.  who  voted  to  terminate  the  very 
overt  "covert  "  operation  in  Nicaragua. 
I  think  il  should  also  be  made  very 
clear  that  this  does  not  imply  approval 
of  the  policies  of  the  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  nor  does  it  nec- 
essarily mean  thai  the  United  Stales 
should  unilaterally  renounce  all  covert 
operations.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,   the   ability   lo  engage   in 
clandestine  activity  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  But  we  are  not  at  war 
with    Nicaragua— at    least,    this    Con- 
gress has  not  declared  that  to  be  the 
case.  None  of  our  friends  and  allies  is 
at  war  with  Nicaragua.  II  has  not  been 
shown  that  Nicaragua  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  American  interests 
in  this  hemisphere.  There  is  no  na- 
tional con.sensus  in  this  country  that 
would  support  an  attempt   to  unseal 
the  current  regime  in  Managua. 

If  dissatisfied  elements  within  Nica- 
ragua wish  to  challenge  the  Sandini.sta 
leadership,  let  them  do  so.  That  is  a 
decision  for  Nicaraguans  to  make.  II  is 
not  our  job  lo  decide  who  should  rule 
in  Nicaragua,  nor  is  il  our  job  to  arm, 
equip,  advise,  and  finance  one  faction 
against  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  a.sk  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
support  for  the  Contras  really  means. 
Such  a  decision  is  again.st  internation- 
al law.  against  the  moral  and  ethical 
principles  which  we  have  always  un- 
derstood as  differentiating  the  actions 
of  our  own  democracy  from  the  cyni- 
cal manipulations  of  powers  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  against  the  ef- 
forts of  our  sister  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere manv  of  whom  are  working  to 
decrease  the  level  of  political  violence 
in  Central  America  rather  than  under- 
write il.  .   ,  ,   V, 

We  might  also  ask  what   might  be 
the    consequences   of   continuing    our 
covert    commitment    lo    the   Contras. 
Basically,  they  will  either  win  or  they 
will  lose.  If  they  lo.se.  what  will  be  the 
impact  on  Central  America  of  10.000 
or  12  000  well-armed  guerrillas  with  no 
place  to  go?  Are  they  likely  lo  -settle 
down  in  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras  and 
become   peaceable   democrats?   I   sug- 
gest that  we  are  creating-in  fact,  we 
have    created-an    armed    force    over 
which  we  have  little  ultimate  control. 
Rather   than   bringing   democracy   lo 
Nicaragua,  we  may  be  insuring  cliaos 
for  the  rest  of  Central  America.  Or,  U 
the   Contras    fail,    we   may    find   our- 
.selves  with   a   repeat   of  the  unfortu- 
nate Bav  of  Pigs  scenario.  One  Nicara- 
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guan.  when  asked  where  the  Contras 
would     go     if     they     failed,     replied 
Miami." 

What  if  the  Contras  actually  suc- 
ceed, driving  the  Sandinistas  from  Ma- 
nagua and  setting  up  a  new  regime  in 
their  stead?  First  of  all.  what  kind  of 
regime  would  it  be?  Would  we  really 
see  the  flowering  of  pluralist  democra- 
cy, or  would  see  some  of  the  more  un- 
savory aspects  of  the  Somoza  era  rein- 
carnated? One  thing  we  would  certain- 
ly see  is  the  irrevocable  damaging  of 
the  image  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  posi- 
tive images  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  be  gone  forever,  replaced  by  the 
impre.ssion  of  the  North  Americans  of 
the  first  decades  of  this  century  who 
felt  it  was  their  God-given  right  to 
topple  governments  and  set  up  pup- 
pets across  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Central  American  Isthmus.  What  we 
will  be  saying  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  is  that  they  are  incapable  of 
handling  their  own  affairs  and  that. 
1984  being  upon  us.  Big  Brother  must 
make  their  decisions  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing today  that  my  colleagues  have 
not  heard  before.  Last  July,  together 
with  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  submit- 
ted a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which,  among  other  things,  called 
upon  the  administration  to  terminate 
the  ill-advised  program  of  covert  activ 
ity  in  Nicaragua.  Twenty-one  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  joined  us 
as  cosponsors. 

Ultimately  the  Congress  will  come  to 
see  that  the  interests  of  this  country 
are  being  damaged  by  the  course  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  follow  in 
this  case.  I  sincerely  hope  we  come  to 
that  decision  sooner  rather  than  later. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing of  S.  1230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  H.R. 
2968.  calendar  order  No.  490.  the  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  1230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  2968)  to  authorize  appropria 
tion.s  for  fl.scal  year  1984  for  inlolliKence  and 
intelliKPncp-related  actlvitie.s  of  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  IntelllKenrc 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelli 
genre  Agency  RetiremenI  and  Di.sability 
System,  and  for  olhcr  piirpo.scs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 


immediately    to   the   consideration   of 
the  bill. 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  2968  and  to  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  1230.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  Irom  Wyoming. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is. 
We  have  not  yet  had  third  reading  of 
H.R.  2968  but  we  have  of  S.  1230  and 
we  have  substituted  the  text  of  S. 
1230.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  move  to  third  reading  of  this 
bill  but  Senators  who  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  talk  on  this  within  the 
time  limit  may  be  permitted  to  do  so 
at  the  conclusion  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest third  reading  and  urge  psissage 
of  H.R.  2968.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER.  The 
qu€\stion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  House 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  2968).  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Repr«.senlativc.s  iH.R.  2968 1  entitled  An 
Act  lo  authorize  appropriations  for  fi.scal 
year  1984  for  intelligence  and  Intelligence- 
related  ac-tivitje.s  of  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  Intelligenre  Community 
Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Di.sability  System,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses' .  do  pass  the  following 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Intelli 
gence  Authorization  Act  for  Fi.scal  Year 
1984   . 


TITLE  I -INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
conduct  of  Intelligence  activities  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Defen.se  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De 
partment  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

<6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

<bi  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  the  conduct 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  elements 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  those  speci- 
fied in  the  classified  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1984  prepared  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate,  as  amended  by  the  classified  appen- 
dix of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  Such  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tions shall  be  made  available  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President.  The 
President  shall  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  Schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  Schedule,  within  the  executive 
branch. 

(c)  During  the  fiscal  year  1984.  funds  may 
not  be  made  available  for  any  activity  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  for  such  activi- 
ty or.  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  a 
different  activity,  unless  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ha-s  notified  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  intent  lo  make 
such  funds  available  for  such  activity. 

Id  I  The  authorizations  of  appropriations 
provided  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  authority  for  the  conduct  of  any 
intelligence  activity  which  is  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
may  authorize  employment  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  excess  of  the  numb<'rs  authorized 
for  the  fi.scal  year  I98J  under  sections  102 
and  202  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Yt-ar  1983  (Public  Law  97  269) 
and  in  excess  of  the  numbers  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  under  this  .section  when 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  important  intelli- 
gence functions,  except  that  such  number 
may  not.  for  any  element  of  the  Intelligence 
Community,  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  sections  for  such  element.  The 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Permanent  Select  Com 
mittee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  whenever  he  ex- 
erci.ses  the  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion. 


TITLE  n- INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
PERSONNEL 

Sec  201  <a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984.  $17,500,000 

(b)  The  Intelligence  Community  fatafl  is 
authorized  two  hundred  and  eleven  full- 
time  personnel  as  of  September  30.  1984. 
Such  personnel  may  be  permanent  emp  oy 
ees  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Stafl  or 
personnel  detailed  from  other  elements  o 
the  United  States  Government. 

(c)  Anv  employee  who  is  detailed  lo  the 
Inlelligence  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbunsable  basis, 
except  that  an  employee  may  be  detailed  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  vear  for  the  performance  of  tem^ 
porary  duties  as  required  by  the  Director  of 
Central  Inlelligence. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (C.  the  activities  and  ijersonnel  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Sejuri- 
tv  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et  f  q^'f"/„  "^^^ 
Cenlrai  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
use  403a  et  seq.)  in  the  same  manner  as 
aclivities  and  personnel  of  the  Central  In- 
lelligence Agency. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR  OR  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF 

Sec  202  (ai  If  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  appointed  as  Director 
of  the  Inlelligence  Community  Staff,  sucn 
commissioned  officer,  while  .serving  in  such 

Tir°hall  not  be  subject  to  supervision, 
control,  restriction,  or  prohibition  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  component 
thereof:  and 

(2)  shall  not  exerci.se.  by  reason  of  his 
status  as  a  commi.s.sioned  officer,  any  super- 
vision, conirol,  powers,  or  functions  (other 
than  as  authorized  a-s  Director  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff)  with  respect  to 
the  military  departments,  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  component  thereof,  or  vMth 
respect  lo  any  of  the  military  or  civilian  per- 
sonnel thereof. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  .subsection  (a). 
Ihe  appointment  of  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  position  oi  Ux^ 
rector  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
his  acceptance  of  such  appointment,  and  his 
.service   in   such   position   shall    in   no   way 
"affect  his  status,  position,  rank,  or  grade  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  any  emolument,  per- 
quisite, right,  privilege,  or  benefit  incident 
to  or  arising  out  of  any  .such  status,  po.si^ 
lion.  rank,  or  grade.  Any  such  commissioned 
officer,  while  serving  in  the  position  of  D  ■ 
rector  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Stafl. 
shall  continue  to  hold  a  rank  and  grade  no 
lower  than  that  in  which  he  was  serving  at 
the  lime  of  his  appointment  to  such  posi- 
tion and  to  receive  the  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances (including  retired  or  retainer  pay i 
payable  to   a  commissioned   officer  o     Us 
grade  and  length  of  .service  for  ^vh  ch  the 
appropriate  military  deparlmenl  .shall  be  re- 
Tmbursed  from  any  funds  available  to  defra.y 
the  expenses  of  the  Inlelligence  Communis 
Staff    In  addition  to  any  pay  or  allowance 
payable  under  the  preceding  senlenc(^  siich 
commissioned  officer  shall  be  paid  by  the 
ireUigence  Community  Staff,   fom   funds 
available   to   defray   the   expen.ses  of   such 
staff    an    annual    compensation   at    a   rate 
equal  lo  the  excess  of  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion   payable    for    such    position    over    the 


annual  rate  of  his  military  pay  (including 
retired  or  retainer  pay)  and  allowances. 

(C)   Anv    commissioned   officer   to   which 
subsection  (a)  applies,  during  the  period  of 
his  .service   as   Director  of   the   Intelligence 
Community    Staff,    shall    not    be    counted 
against    the    numbers    and    percentages    of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  rank  and  grade 
of  such  officer  authorized   for  the  Armed 
Force  of  which  he  is  a  member,  except  that 
onlv  one  commis.sioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  occupying  the  position  of  Director  ol 
Central  Intelligence  or  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  as  provided  for  in  .sec- 
tion   102  of   the  National   Security   Act   of 
1947  (50  U  S.C.  403)  or  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor   of    the    Intelligence    Community    Staff 
under  this  section,  shall   be  exempt   from 
such  numbers  and  percentages  at  any  one 
time. 

TITLE  III-CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec    301    There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated    for     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1984.  $86,300,000. 
TITLE  IV-PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCIES 

LIMITATION  OF  AGE  OF  CERTAIN  APPOINTEES 

Sec  401  Section  5  of  the  Cenlrai  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403f)  is 
amended—  ,  .  „, 

(1)  by  striking  out  the    and    at  the  end  of 

subsection  (d):  ,  j    f 

(2)  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
sub.section  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••:  and  ":  and  ,  .,      ., 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  .subsection: 

•(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  an> 
other  law.  determine  and  fix  the  mmimum 
and  maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an 
operational  position  within  the  Agency  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Direc- 
tor, in  his  discretion,  may  prescribe. 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  AWARDS 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Director  of  Cenlrai  Intel- 
ligence may  exercise  the  authority  granted 
n  section  4503  of  title  5.  Un.t.>d  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  detailed 
or  assigned  to  the  Central  InteUigenc 
Agency  or  to  the  Intelligence  CommunilN 
Staff  "in  the  same  manner  as  such  authority 
mav  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  per.son^ 
nelof  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff. 

(b)  The  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
Federal  employees  or  members  of  he 
Armed  Forces  detailed  or  assignetl  1(3  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  to  the  Intel^ 
ligence  Community  Staff  on  or  after  a  dale 
which  was  five  years  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  .section. 

REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Sec  403  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  authorized  to  reimburse  the  Sla^e  of  V.r^ 
ginia  in  an  amount  not  lo  exceed  S3.000.000 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  highwa> 
improvements  associated  with  construction 
at  the  Central  Inlelligence  Agency  head- 
quarters compound. 

COMPENSATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

SEC  404.  (a)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

(b)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  -Deputy' 
before  -Director  of  Central  Intelligence. ' 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  -Deputy 
Director  of  Cenlrai  Intelligence. ' 


BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ASSIGNED  ABROAD 

Sec  405.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease,  may  provide  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  are  United  Stales  nationals, 
who  are  assigned  to  Defen.se   Attache  Of- 
fices  and   Defense   Liaison   Offices   outside 
the  UniU>d  States,  and  who  are  designated 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  allowances  and  ben- 
efits comparable  lo  those  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service  under  paragraphs  (2). 
(3)    (4)   (6)    (7).  (8).  and  (13)  of  section  901 
anid  under  section  903.  705,  and  2308  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4025. 
22  use  4081  (2).  (3).  (4).  (6).  (7).  (8).  and 
( 13)   22  U.S.C  4083:  5  U.S.C  5924(4)). 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  make  payments 
under  sub.section  (a)  is  effective  for  any 
fiscal  vear  onlv  to  the  extent  that  appropri- 
ated funds  are  available  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  not 
receive  benefits  under  both  subsection  (a) 
and  title  37.  United  Stales  Code,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection 

TITLE  V -GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW 

Sec  501  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  bv  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
crea,ses  in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pa.ssed, 

Mr,  WALLOP.  I  niove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  indefinitely 

postpone  S.  1230.  ,,t-»i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  ageed  to, 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H  R  2968.  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate, 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding    Officer    appointed    Messrs. 

GOLDWATER.       WaI.LOP,       NuNN,       GaRN. 

Bentsen.  Durenberger.  Roth,  Cohen. 
MoYNiHAN.  INOUYE,  and  Leahy,  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  clerk 
read  the  list  again? 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Me.ssr.s.  Goldwater.  Wallop.  Nunn.  Garn, 
Bentsen,  Durenberger.  Roth,  Cohen,  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Inouye.  and  Leahy,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  list  is  correct.  I  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from.  It  did 
not  come  from  me.  It  did  not  come 
from  the  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferee.s  at 
an  hour  prior  to  1  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  the  Presiding 
Officer  be  permitted  to  appoint  the 
conferees  at  an  hour  prior  to  1  p.m. 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  li.st  of  conferees  that  the  vice 
chairman  and  I  have  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to 
submit  m.v  own  list.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Messrs.        Goldwater.        Garn.        Lugar. 
Wallop.  Cohen,  Moynihan.  Inouye.  Leahy, 
Bentsen.  and  Nunn. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  profes- 
sional staff  members  Keith  Hall.  Herb 
Kline.  Angelo  Codevilla.  Charlene 
Packard,  the  budget  section  secretary, 
and  to  Dr.  Gary  Schmitt.  the  minority 
staff  director. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  Mr.  Sullivan, 
the  minority  counsel. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  California  was 
seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As 
soon  as  the  Senator  from  California 
completes  his  remarks,  the  pending 
busine.ss  will  be  the  motion  to  proceed 
toS.  1715. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona wished  to  make  a  brief  remark. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Are  we  still  on  the  in- 
telligence bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  been  pas.sed  but  there  was  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  begin  to  speak  are 


being  permitted  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  complication  and  we  can  solve  it  this 
way,  I  believe:  There  is  a  request  to 
speak  on  the  motion  to  proceed  before 
the  quorum  begins,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  quorum  call  begin 
not  at  12  o'clock  as  previously  ordered 
but  at  12:10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Further  statements  at  this  point 
concerning  intelligence  activities  au- 
thorization are  printed  earlier  in  the 
Record,  prior  to  pi--:'>e'c  of  the  bill.) 


ORDER  Oh    BUSINESS 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr,  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Chair  please 
advise  this  Senator  what  the  arrange- 
ments are?  I  was  on  the  floor  earlier 
and  I  thought  we  had  specifically  re- 
served some  time  for  debate  prior  to 
the  quorum  call,  which  I  understand 
now  is  about  to  take  place  at  about 
12:10.  Was  there  not  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  was  previously  agreed  to 
on  the  floor  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  announced  consent  to  have  the 
quorum  at  12:10.  The  time  prior  to 
that  would  be  for  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  That  was  an  under- 
standing: it  was  not  an  agreement. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Chair  advi.se 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  whether 
or  not  he  is  correct  that  part  of  that 
agreement  was  that  we  had  an  under- 
standing that,  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  measure  which  was  then 
pending,  which  was  pas.sed  by  a  voice 
vote,  we  would  return  to  di.scu.ssion  of 
the  natural  gas  bill  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  an  understanding  but  not  an 
order. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  the  Chair,  under 
that  understanding,  would  it  be  appro- 
priate now  to  return  to  debate  on  the 
pending  cloture  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  corre( 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wish  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  busine.ss  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  S.  1715.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 


Till'  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  1715.  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  much 
mention  has  been  made  over  the 
course  of  this  debate  about  a  study  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Supply  A.s.sociation.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  at 
least  two  points  about  this  study. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
amine the  makeup  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Supply  Association  itself.  This  group 
is  an  amalgamation  of  many  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  In  fact,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  is  a  former 
Washington  representative  of  the 
E.xxon  Corp. 

Madam  President,  that  is  spelled 
with  two  xs  and  it  is  pronounced  X- 
on.  "  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  my  name,  which 
is  "X-un." 

Second.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
should  note  that  the  so-called  study 
only  examined  the  impact  of  S.  1715 
for  1  year  after  the  bill  would  pa.ss. 
This  is  the  ramp-down  period  and  also 
the  time  when  the  bill  reduces  take-or- 
pay  obligations  to  50  percent.  After 
that  first  year,  old  gas  is  ramped  up 
and  take-or-pay  obligation  rise  to  60 
percent  then  70  percent.  In  addition, 
the  so-called  .study  makes  assumptions 
about  a  very  vague  and  undefined  con- 
cept called  efficiency  gains  which  is 
u.sed  to  prop  up  the  hocus-pocus  num- 
bers. 

Another  point  of  contention  appears 
to  be  the  use  of  the  figure  of  a  $40  bil- 
lion transfer  to  'big  oil  "  over  the  next 
7  years.  According  to  Wall  Street  ana- 
lysts Paine  Webber.  Inc..  the  transfer 
would  amount  to  some  $6  to  $10  bil- 
lion in  yearly  revenues  over  the  next  3 
or  4  years.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  this  analysis  by  Paine  Webber. 
Inc..  be  entered  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  of  Decontrolled  Gas  Prices  Anal- 
ysis BY  Paine  Webber,  Mitchell  Hutch- 
ins.  Inc. 

SUMMARY 

The  Reagan  Administration  propo.sals  for 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  could  have 
enormous  impact  acro.ss  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  U.S.  energy  industry.  Major  benefici- 
aries would  be  producers  of  'old"  gas  that 
would  have  stayed  controlled  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  primarily  the 
major  oil  companies.  Independents  and  ex- 
ploration companies  concentrated  in  'new" 
gas  stand  to  lose,  especially  iho.se  with  high- 
cost  gas  reserves. 

Among  the  pipeline  companies,  those 
plagued  by  high-cost  pas  supplies,  take-or- 
pay  problems  and  short  reserve  lives  stand 
to  gain  from  provisions  for  contract  abroga- 
tions of  take-or-pay  obligations.  In  contrast, 
companies  that  have  cautiously  contracted 
for  large  amounts  of  moderate  cost  gas  sup- 
plies may  see  their  advantage  vanish.  Manv 


observers  and  people  in  the  pipeline  indus- 
try believe  the  proposed  legislation  is  quite 
negative  for  the  industry,  and  the  stocks 
therefore  mav  come  under  pressure.  Howev- 
er we  feel  the  proposals  would  turn  out  to 
be  neutral  to  positive  for  the  industry,  at 
least  relative  to  the  stresses  and  uncertain- 
lies  currently  faced. 

comment 
It  is  hard  to  overstate  how  drastic  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Reagan  proposals  could  be.  The 
key  means  by  which  decontrol  would  be  im- 
plemented are: 

Prices  on  new  contracts  would  be  deregu- 
lated immediately,  as  would  prices  for  any 
old  contracts  that  pipelines  and  producers 
agree  to  renegotiate. 

As  of  January  1,  1985,  contracts  not  yet 
rewritten  could  be  abrogated  by  eilher 
partv  giving  pipelines  a  chance  to  get  out  of 
high  priced  contracts  and  giving  producers  a 
wav  out  of  cheap  ones.  During  1985  the  new 
price  could  not  exceed  a  cap'  set  as  an  av- 
erage of  prices  in  new  contracts  or  those  al- 
ready renegotiated. 

From  January  1,  1986  forward,  all  natural 
gas  prices  would  be  decontrolled,  including 
ihose  for  -old  ■  Section  104  and  106  gas  that 
would  have  stayed  forever  cheap  under  the 

The  burden  of  consumer  protection  from 
exorbitant  price  inrrea.ses  would  rest  on  the 
Pipelines,  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
on  automatically  any  increased  gas  costs 
above  inflation. 

what  this  means 
Pipelines 
For  pipelines,  the  rules  would  be  .so  thor- 
oughly rewritten  it  might  .seem  the  game 
had  switched  from  tennis  to  .soccer  The 
wholesale  abrogation  of  contracts  is  alien  in 
the  exteme  for  an  industry  whose  basic 
business  is  contracting  for  supplies  and 
building  the  pipe  to  deliver  them^  Some 
earlv  pipelines  were  financed  and  certificat- 
ed on  the  strength  of  gas  .supply  contracts 
on  one  end  of  a  pipe  and  .sales  conlraci.s  on 
the  other,  and  reserve  life  data  remains  tht 
stock  in  trade  of  a  pipeline  anal.vst.  The  re- 
sultant uncertainty  from  changing  all  this 
would  be  enormous.  ^      ,,,„ 

Nonetheless,  when  the  shock  recedes  the 
industry  may  find  benefits  in  some  propos- 
als The  fly-up'  nightmare,  m  which  gas 
contracts  provisions  .send  new  gas  to  «nmar- 
keiable  le\els  at  the  NGPA  decontrol  date 
(January  1.  1985)  would  recede.  The  Fut 
Use  Act  which  restricts  the  .sale  of  natura 
gas  could  be  repealed,  opening  potential 
new  markets.  Pipelines  might  make  extra 
money  while  fulfilling  their  prescribed  obli- 
gation to  arrange  transport  for  gas  under  an 
abrogated  contract. 

On  the  negative  side  requirements  for 
FERC  hearings  before  passing  through  gas 
cost  increases  above  inflation  could  delay 
cost  recovery  and  erode  returns.  The  infla- 
tion limit  is  causing  worry  becau.se  average 
gas  prices  would  automatically  lend  to  rise 
as  older  cheaper  supplies  are  u.sed.  However, 
in  light  of  lower  oil  prices,  it  seems  project- 
ed market  clearing  prices  may  impose  .such 
limits  anyway.  The  low-case  wellhead  price 
Section  for  1985  ($2.85  per  Mcf)  that  ap- 
oears  in  Table  1  represents  only  a  5  percent 
annual  gain  over  the  roughly  $2.45  1982  av- 
erage. 


TABLE  1 -DEREGULATION  Of  GAS  PRICES  PUlLNiiAL 
TRANSFERS  Of  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  PRODUC- 
ERS OF  "NEW  AND  "OLD"  GAS  1985  CONDITIONS  ■ 


TABLE  2.— GAS  PRICES-Continue: 


iSales  volume  m  billms  ol  cubic  leel  sales  pices  m  Oollats  pe  llwusand 
cut)ic  teell 


tow  oil 
price 
case 


Mid  Oil 
piice 
case 


Higli  oil 
price 
case 


I9S1 


1982' 


Bd 


DoUars 


Bel 


DoUats, 
Mcf 


Relirie-  s  acQu.s.lion  cost  ot  etude  per  barrel  $30  30  $32  90  $36  30 
ftverjRf  retail  residual  tuel  Oil  price  to  large 

mduslrial  customer  per  barrel  2.30  "f  "<^. 

fuel  oil  price  ir  dollars  per  million  BTU  s  4  bb  « 9b  a " 

Matkel  clearing  price  lor  natural  gas  per  ^  _^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Less  Itansmission  at«)  dislribulm  margin       _J_70^_nO__WO^ 

Derived  average  mellbead  price  tor  natural 

gas  per  Mcf  ^"  ^"  ^ 

(Old  cas  as  percent  of  total.  43  percent  ne* 
gas  as  percent   ol   total,   V   percent) 
Regulated  scenario  ,         . ,,         ,  l, 

ao  gas  price  perMcl  «  5 

Ne*  gas  price  ^ »'  ' '" 

Average  welltiead  price 

Deiejulaled  scenario 

Old  gas  price  per  Mel 
Ne*  gas  price  per  Mel 

Average  welltiead  price 
P'lce  diltetence  per  Mel 

Old  gas 

New  gas 
Transler  ol  economic  beneWs  (mil) 

Gams  to  old  gas  producers 

Losses  to  ne*  gas  producers 


Standard  ol  Caiitom.a 

Union  ol  Calilorroa 

Tenneco 

Sun 

(»ty 

Cites  Service 

Superior 

Phillips 

Pennioil 


Total 


430 
414 
437 
380 
319 
301 
288 
266 
193 

8.362 


2  03 
200 
214 
194 
186 
163 
2  52 
167 
2  21 


423 
410 
400 
335 
325 
285 
275 
250 
180 


1 78        7.603 


2  25 
2-35 
260 
220 
250 
210 
305 
215 
2  70 

'2  16 


2  85  3  25 


3  75 


2  85         3  25         3  75 
285         325         375 


2  85 


325         3^5 


SI  33  $1  n  M  23 

1099)  (1291  (169) 

$5  920  $7,700  $9,925 

IjiMi  (7610)  (9,970) 


1  The  year  contract  abrogations  would  be  permitted 
^^S.Tonll°10  3M  St  US  gas  sales  tor  wh.cn  base  data  available  ol 
18,000  total  estimated 

Gas  producers 
For  gas  producers,  proposed  decontrol  in- 
volves a  redistribution  of  economic  benefits 
on  a  grand  .scale.  Calculations  given  in  Table 
1  indicate  that  -some  $6-10  billion  in  yearly 
revenues  could  shift  from  -neW  gas  Produc- 
ers to  those  with    old-  gas.  This  probably 
represents  a  peak  figure  in  the  year  of  maxi- 
mum decontrol  aclivity-either  1985  if  c-on- 
tract    renegotiations    are    widespread    then 
and   in   prior  years  or  else   in    1986.  Some 
effect  would  be  seen  in  1983-84.  as  contract.s 
were  renegotiated,  while  the  dimensions  of 
the  redistribution  would  shrink  gradually  in 
later  years  due  to  production  declines  in  old 

"aT '"mentioned,  primary  beneficiaries 
would  be  major  oil  companies,  and  a  list  ol 
those  showing  lowest  recent  prices--an(l 
therefore  greatest  presumed  polenlial  for 
revenue  recapture-appears  in  Table  i. 
More  generally,  any  long-standing  pro(iucer 
in  the  traditional  gas  provinces  sucli  as 
Kansas-  Hugoton  Basin  or  West  Texas 
stands  to  gain-average  gas  Pr'ces  in  the 
Hugoton  Basin  la.st  year  were  just  S0.57  per 
Mcf. 

TABLE  2.-GAS  PRICES 

iSales  volume  m  billions  o!  cult  leet  sales  prices  in  dollars  p<t  thousar«l 
cubic  leetl 


1981 


198?' 


Bel 


Dollafs' 
Mel 


Bel 


Ooltats 

Mcf 


Tenaco 

Indiana  Standard 

Mobil 

Gull 

Shell 

Atlantic  R.cW*ld 


1.228 
791 
832 
684 
647 
664 
418 


$147 
125 
215 
162 
154 
2  02 
177 


1,065 
720 
725 
805 
555 
610 
450 


SUO 
151 
26C 
190 
170 
2,30 
215 


'  tstmuled 

■'  Volume  weighted  average 

Sources  —  Pennzorl  Co 

But  whv  should  producers  of  new  gas 
lose-*  Regulation  of  gas  prices  created  a  clas- 
sic -economic  surplus-  between  real  market 
value  and  artificially  depressed  sales  prices 
for  gas.  Originally  this  went  to  consumers^ 
As  gas  supplies  grew  short,  pipelines  used 
the  surplus  as  a  cushion'  to  average  down 
the  cost  of  higher  priced  supplies.  As  the 
value  of  the  cushion  decreases-through 
natural  reservoir  decline  curves  or  via 
higher  prices  for  cushion  gas-less  subsidy  is 
available.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  without  a 
cushion,  high  co.st  gas  must  sell  for  less, 
while  expanding  a  cushion  via  higher 
market  clearing  prices  has  a  dramatic  posi- 
tive effect  on  possible  new  gas  prices. 

In  this  scenario,  of  cour.se,  producers  of 
highest  cost  gas  arc  most  at  nsk-those  in 
the  Deep  Anadarkn  Basin,  the  difficult  and 
deep    sections    of    the    Rocky     Mouniain 
Overt hrusl  Belt  and  so  on. 
Consuviers 
For  consumers,  effects  of  decontrol  as  pro- 
posed  bv   the   Reagan   Administration   are 
likely  to" be  negligible.  Pipeline  purchases  ol 
high"  cost  gas  have  just  about  used  up  con- 
sumers'  once-large   share   of   the   cushion. 
Indeed,  industrial  gas  consumer  groups  ha\e 
lobbied  strongly  for  decontrol  because  they 
know  the  cushion  is  gone  and  will  settle  for 
adequate  and  reliable  gas  supply. 
Gas  Prices 
The  Reagan  Administration  appears  to  be 
correct  in  thinking  its  proposals  will  lower 
gas  prices,  at   least   to  some  degree  Near 
term    the  Administrations  move  may   add 
impetus    to    the    already    evident    trend    to 
lower  prices  on  new  contracts.  The  pipelines 
Hill  react  worriedly  and  hold  out  for  lower 
prices.  Prices  for  102  gas  in  Texas  already 
are  close  to  the  $3.00  mark  on  new  contracts 
compared   to   $3.40   allowed    by    lav.,    while 
prices  for  deep  deregulated  g^f  '"/he  Ana- 
darko  Basin  have  been  quoted  below  $3.50. 
Based    on    average    recent    intra-state    gas 
prices  10  electric  utilities,  it  seems  that  the 
market  clearing  price  for  gas  might  be  get- 
ling  closer  to  $2.85  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
(and  perhaps  less),  given  lower  prices  for 

^"•Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  the  prevail- 
ing price  for  new  gas  contracts  could  soon 
move  to  the  $2.75-2.85  range  for  102  gas  in 
Texas. 
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LonK  term,  we  believe  average  wellhead 
prices  would  ha\e  reached  the  same  market 
clearinK  level  under  either  NGPA  or  the 
Reagan  proposal.  However,  the  contract 
provisions  in  the  proposed  bill  could  well 
smooth  and  expedite  the  process. 

CONCLUSION 

On  balance,  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposal  appears  likely  to  result  in  satisfac- 
tory price  trends  for  U.S.  consumer.  Battles 
in  Congress,  however,  will  tend  to  re\olve 
around  who  gets  what"  concerns.  Decon- 
trol of  old  gas.  in  particular,  may  prove  un- 
palatable for  Midwest  Senators  and  Con 
gressmen,  whose  consumer  constituents 
have  just  pas.sed  a  winter  expre,ssing  ex- 
treme and  .sometimes  violent  di.sconteni 
about  rising  natural  gas  prices.  Whatever 
the  realities,  handing  benefits  to  'big  oil" 
while  consumers  are  screaming  about 
energy  prices  rises  is  not  the  most  politically 
palatable  move  for  a  Congressman. 

We  anticipate  lengthy  debates  and  many 
amendments  before  any  decontrol  bill  i.s 
passed  by  the  legislature.  We  would  not 
expect  passage  much  before  the  end  of  the 
se.ssion.  and  anticipate  that  the  final  bill 
will  be.  though  not  180  degrees  turned  from 
the  Reagan  proposal,  at  least  75  degrees 
askew. 

Mr.  EXON,  Madam  Prr.sidotU.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.serit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclu.sion  of  m.v  re 
mark.s  communications  from  a  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations  which 
have  been  received  in  m.v  office,  vihich 
refute  the  so-called  consumer  benefits 
of  S.  1715  as  alleged  bv  its  supporters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lo  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr,  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


UMI 


KXTENSION  OF  TIME  KOR  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  ear- 
lier. I  had  e.\tended  the  time  for  the 
mandatory  quorum  call,  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  had  asked  for  time  to  speak 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  before  we 
get  to  the  motion  to  proceed.  Now 
12:10  p,m.  is  within  .seconds  of  this 
moment,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  quorum  call  occur  at  12:20 
now  instead  of  12:10,  If  we  need  to 
adjust  it  again,  we  shall  adjust  it 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  EXON.  1  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  usual  courtesies  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Dan  Dienstbier,  president  of 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co,,  headquar- 
tered in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  indicated 
that  S.  1715  would  impo.se  additional 
gas  purchase  costs  to  that  company  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  compared  to  costs 
under  the  existing  NGPA.  Northern  is 
supplied  with  nearly  55  percent  old 
gas. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wheeler  of  the  Kan.sas- 
Nebraska  Pipeline  Co.  in  Hastings, 
Nebr..  that  the  company's  old  gas 
could  ri.se  as  much  as  $1,38  per  Mcf, 
above  current  NGPA  prices.  This 
could  mean  billions  in  additional  costs 
to  the  pipeline,  and  ultimately  the 
consumer.  Kansas- Nebraska  is  sup- 
plied with  nearly  65  percent  old  gas. 

Mr.  Fredrick  Scott,  of  the  Midcon 
Corp..    estimated    that    Natural    Gas 


Pipeline,  of  Chicago,  which  has  some 
.service  in  my  State,  would  .see  over  $2 
billion  in  additional  costs  over  the 
next  7  years. 

Mr,  Robert  Bell,  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Utilities  District 
which  .serves  Nebraska's  largest  metro- 
politan area  of  Omaha,  has  forwarded 
a  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  distribution 
company  board  stating  that  Omaha's 
ratepayers  have  expressed  opposition 
to  any  old  gas  decontrol  scheme  due  to 
higher  prices  which  will  be  passed  on 
to  its  customers. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
Nebraska  firms,  my  office  has  heard 
from  others  who  view  S.  1715's  old  gas 
decontrol  as  bearing  .severe  hardship 
on  a  great  number  of  Americans, 

The  American  A,s.sociatioii  of  Retired 
Persons  has  written  and  expressed  op- 
position to  S.  1715  and.  in  particular, 
old  gas  decontrol. 

The  American  Hospital  As.sociation 
has  written  in  to  express  .serious  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  on  the  Nation's 
health  care  sector  which  depends 
upon  natural  ga.s.  Old  gas  decontrol 
would  .severely  impact  hospital  operat- 
ing budgets  and  energy  co.sts  could  in- 
crease over  60  percent,  adding  $830 
million  more  in  gas  costs. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has 
written  to  oppo.se  the  decontrol  of  old 
gas,  noting  that,  for  New  York  City 
alone,  gas  costs  would  increase  by  $5,8 
million.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in 
direct  gas  costs,  added  municipal  ex- 
penses would  be  incurred. 


The  American  Small  Business 
Energy  Conference  has  written  to  ex- 
press opposition  to  old  gas  decontrol. 

The  National  Governor's  Conference 
has  written  to  oppose  old  gas  decon- 
trol, .^  . 
All  of  these  groups.  Mr.  President, 
have  endorsed  the  concept  of  enacting 
a  contracts  bill-one  that  addresses 
the  problems  of  take  or  pay  clauses 
and  indefinite  price  escalators.  I  would 
hope  that,  as  the  Senate  continues  to 
consider  S.  1715.  we  can  focus  on  such 
a  measure  and  pass  it  quickly. 

Madam  President,  I  am  willing  to 
work  toward  a  constructive  proposal  to 
address  the  contracts  problem  with  my 
colleagues,  I  intend,  at  a  later  time,  to 
submit  language  which  1  believe  nar- 
rowly and  precisely  addresses  these 
primary  problems  confronting  the 
Senate  and  natural  gas  consumer. 

I  do  not  con.sider  this  language  to  be 
the  final  word.  However,  I  believe 
that  if  any  constructive  legislation  is 
to  be  produced  in  this  session,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is.  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  problem  of  the  con- 
tractual rigidities  which  have  turned 
the  current  laws  price  ceilings  into 
price  floors. 

My  proposal,  which  is  only  for  dis- 
cu.ssion  now.  would  address  only  three 
areas  of  vital  concern:  A  reduction  in 
take  or  pay  requirements  for  3  years 
to   50   percent:   voiding   all   indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses:  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prospective  prudent  pur- 
chase rule  for  purcha.sed  gas  adjust- 
ments. ,         ^  ,  , 
First  of  all.  this  amendment  would 
provide    greater    relief    to    consumers 
from  burdensome  take  or  pay  clauses 
by  reducing  the  required  take  to  50 
percent    for   3    years.    This    reduction 
would  be  triggered  at  the  election  of 
the  purchaser,  after  notice  is  provided 
to  the  seller  no  less  than  30  days  prior 
to  the  delivery  of  the  reduced  volumes. 
The  volumes  not  taken  would  then  be 
relea.sed  to  the  seller  for  sale  to  an- 
other  purchaser   and.   if  the   original 
purchaser  was  a  pipeline,  that  pipeline 
would   be   obligated   to   transport   the 
gas  for  a  just  and  reasonable  consider- 
ation. In  addition,  this  .section  wou  d 
ban  contract  provisions  which  would 
operate  to  prevent  adequate  makeup 
of  gas  volumes  which  have  been  paid 
for  but  not  taken. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  void 
all  indefinite  price  escalators.  This  is 
consistent  with  previous  orders  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
FERC's  predecessor,  and  court  deci- 
sions as  well.  In  1961.  the  FPC  prohib- 
ited certain  indefinite  price  escalators. 
such  as  most-favored-nation  clauses 
which  allow  prices  to  automatically  es- 
calate to  any  higher  prices  that  any 
other  purcha.ser  is  paying  in  a  certain 
geographic  area.  In  1968,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  indicated  that  indefinite 
escalator  clauses  by  their  design  and 


function   alone   may    be    incompatible 
with  the  public  interest. 

In  fact,  most  indefinite  escalators 
are  prohibited  in  contracts  subject  to 
FERC's  jurisdiction— but  they  exist 
nonetheless  because  the  Commission's 
power  to  prohibit  such  clau.ses  ceases 
as  gas  is  deregulated.  Come  January  1. 
1985  these  indefinite  escalators  will 
kick  in  and  threaten,  what  the  GAG 
has  called,  a  'contractual  price  spike 
on  all  decontrolled  gas. 

Such  clauses  insulate  producers 
from  downstream  market  signals  and 
provide  an  ever  upward  moving  price 
floor  in  the  contract. 

By  voiding  indefinite  escalators,  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  can  go  back  to 
the  table  and  negotiate.  A  fixed  escala- 
tion or  deescalation  provision  that  is 
market  sensitive  would  appear  to  be 
more  appropriate  and  provide  greater 
stability  and  predictability  to  natural 

gas  prices.  .   tt  c    «,, 

The  1961  FPC  order  and  U.S.  bu- 
preme  Court  decision  affirming  that 
order  concluded  that  at  least  three 
versions  of  indefinite  escalators  were 
against  public  policy-the-favored- 
nation  clause,  the  spiral  escalation 
clause,  and  the  price  determination 
clause.  These  provisions  were  prohibit- 
ed because  they  allowed  the  producer 
to  increase  prices  through  the  oper- 
ation of  factors  which  had  no  relation 
to  his  cost  of  production. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  sound 
policy  for  the  Senate  to  consider  at 
this  lime. 

Finally,   the   third   element    of   this 
amendment  would  establish  a  prudent 
purchase  rule  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  section  601(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act,  This  rule  would  apply 
prospectively  to  contracts  entered  into 
or  which  have  been  renegotiated  after 
the   enactment    of   this   provision.   To 
provide  some  guidance  to  the  Commis- 
sion   this  rule  would  adopt  prudence 
rules  developed  by  the  FPC  in  1975  for 
review  of  short-term,  emergency  sales 
of  natural  gas.  This  1975  FPC  order  es- 
tablished five  guideposts  for  the  Com- 
mission   to    consider    in    determining 
whether  a  purchase  is  prudent  or  not. 
In  1975.  the  FPC,  in  reviewing  an  ap- 
plication    of     Transcontinental     Gas 
Pipeline   articulated  the  conditions  ol 
a  prudent  purchase  in  the  context  of 
five     relevant     factors.     These     were: 
First    the  pipeline's  need  for  the  gas. 
second,  the  availability   of  other  gas 
supplies:    third,    the    amount    of    gas 
dedicated  to  the  purchase:  fourth,  a 
comparison  of  the  price  with  appropri- 
ate   market    prices    in    the    same    or 
nearby  areas,  and  fifth,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  purchaser  and  the 
seller.    These    criteria    were    ut'Uzed 
again   bv   the   Commission   in   a   1978 
ca.se  involving  Tennes.see  Gas  Pipeline 
wherein  that  company  was  found  to 
have  been  clearly  prudent. 

This  amendment  would  incorporate 
the  FPCs  criteria  as  guidance  to  the 


Commission  on  the  prudency  standard 
and  avoid  the  blank  check  approach  of 
some  or  the  10-percenl  guarantee  ap- 
proach of  others, 

I  would  submit  this  proposal  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion  and  in  the  hopes 
that  it  will  be  helpful  in  this  process. 
Again,  I  emphasize  that  this  propos- 
al does  not  represent  all  that  could  be 
done,  but  it  is  my  sincere  attempt  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  a  simpli- 
fied contracts  bill  which  contains  the 
elements  on  which.  I  believe,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Senate  can  agree  as  a  valid 
starting  point  for  addressing  the  com- 
plex issues  of  the  natural  gas  market. 
Preliminary  estimates,  which  I  shall 
submit  later,  demonstrate  that  a  con- 
tracts bill  could  provide  a  price  drop  in 
natural  gas,  in  real  terms,  of  1  to  2 
percent  over  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
Lower    prices    would    result,    coupled 
with    encouragement    in    exploration 

and  drilling. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  constructive  action  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation's  consumers. 
Exhibit  1 


Northern  Natural  Gas  Co., 
Omaha.  Nebr..  October  25.  1983. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  On  September  20  I 
sent  vou  a  letter  about  the  impact  of  the 
ramp' up  ramp  down  decontrol  provision  of 
S  1715  Our  initial  evaluation  showed  this 
provision  would  increase  Northerns  gas  ac- 
quisition costs  by  about  $249  million  over 
the  first  three  years.  This  is  becau.se  North- 
ern  has  very  Utile   high  cost   gas  lo  ramp 

down.  ,  t  ini 

For  that  analysis,  we  used  the  price  of  103 
gas  a-s  the  "free  market  price  indicator 
(FMPI)  as  u.sed  in  S.  1715  for  the  first  six 
months.  Using  our  projections  for  crude  oil 
prices,  ihe  103  gas  price  is  about  58^r  of  re- 
finers acquisition  cost  (RAO  of  crude  oil. 

To  illustrate  the  sensitive  relationships  of 
gas  cost  foreca-sting  to  market  assumptions: 
if  as  we  believe,  the  FMPI  turns  out  lo  be 
65<"c  of  RAC,  the  additional  cost  lo  North- 
ern would  be  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars 
over  these  three  years,  as  opposed  to  the 
$249  million  in  our  initial  evaluation.  Both 
of  these  projections  are  compared  to  the 
current  NGPA.  with  the  additional  as.sump- 
tion  that  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  bottom  line  for  the  ga.s  industry  is 
Ihat  the  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses 
will  drive  the  purchased  cost  of  deregulated 
gas  unacceptably  high.  In  Northerns  case^ 
the  additional  cost  of  these  escalators  could 
exceed  one  billion  dollars  in  1985  and  1986. 
It  is  imperative  to  solve  the  indefinite 
price  escalator  problem  but  S.  1715  is  not 
the  answer.  Because  of  the  ramp  up/ramp 
down  provisions,  it  could  result  in  a  price  in- 
crease to  our  customers  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  escalator  clauses  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  eliminate. 

We  continue  lo  urge  you  to  oppose  de- 
regulation of  old  gas  ■  and  lo  .support  legis- 
lation to  provide  relief  from  indefinite  pnce 
escalator  clauses. 

If  vou  have  additional  questions,  please 
call  me  at  402/633-4466  or  our  Washington 
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Office  and  ask  for  Tom  Jetton  or  George 
Seilts  at  789-1638 
Sincerely. 

Dan  Dicnstbier. 

Prt'sidrnt. 

Senator  Edwarr  Zorinsky. 
Russell  Small'  Office  Building. 
Washmglon.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  It  is  my  under- 
standing  that  sou  have  received  material 
from  the  Natural  Oa.s  Supply  A.sso<iation 
relative  to  an  estmiated  impact  of  S.  1715  on 
Nebraska  natural  sas  prices.  We  wish  to 
take  issue  with  some  of  the  conclusions. 

About  62.6  percent  of  the  wellhead  pur- 
chase of  K  N  Energy  is  ■old  gas"  priced  at 
$.86/Mcf.  Using  the  assumptions  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Supply  Association,  the  price  of 
that  old  gas  may  increase  to  $.93  or  one- 
third  of  the  free  market  price  indicator 
(FMPI)  in  one  year  However,  there  are 
other  years  to  consider.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  after  three  years  it  may  reach  the  level 
of  the  projected  price  of  high  priced  gas  or 
$2.80.  If  that  happens,  we  may  be  looking  at 
this  wellhead  price  of  K  N's  old  gas  increas- 
ing by  about  $1.38  Mcf.  We  think  that  any 
consideration  of  price  projections  must  be 
looked  at  in  terms  of  a  time  frame  of  more 
than  one  year. 

It  would  be  in  the  consumers'  best  intpre.st 
for  Congress  not  to  act  rather  than  to  act 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences. 

Thank  you  very  mucli  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely. 

Stuart  L.  Wheeler. 

Metropolitan  Utilities  District, 

Omaha.  Nebr..  October  10.  1983. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  The  attached  Re.so 
lution  relatvie  to  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  was  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Utili- 
ties District  Board  of  Directors  at  its  last 
regular  meeting. 

Management  has  been  following  the  sub- 
ject through  its  entirety  and  we  realize  that 
with  your  closeness  to  the  problem,  you 
may  suffer  less  consternation  than  we  have 
over  the  various  bills  that  are  either  in 
Committee  or  out  of  Committee. 

The  entire  Board  was  not  unanimous;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  Chairman.  Mr.  McCollis- 
ter.  was  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of 
Management  on  this  subject.  It  did.  howe\ 
er,  receive  the  four  votes  nece.s.sary  for  ap- 
proval. I  have  visited  with  one  of  the  other 
Board  members  opposing  the  Resolution 
since  its  adoption,  and  he  indicates  merely 
difficulty  with  understanding  the  total 
problem,  which  I  know  you  realize  exists 
many  places  today. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  W.  Bell. 
Grneral  Manager. 

RESOLirTION 

Whereas  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has  reported 
to  the  full  Senate  S.  1715.  a  bill  providing 
for  the  decontrol  of  old'  natural  gas  and 
mandatory  pipeline  carriage,  and  containing 
other  provisions  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  Metropoli 
tan  Utilities  District  and  its  customers;  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  of  Fo.ssil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  of  the  Hou.se  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  and  substitute  bill  which 
would    also    decontrol     'old'     natural    gas 


through  an  enhanced  recovery  provision 
and  would  also  mandate  pipeline  carriage; 
and 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Utilities  Dis- 
trict has  been  advi.sed  by  its  pipeline  suppli- 
er. Northern  Natural  Gas  Company,  that 
the  decontrol  of  old  gas  will  result  in  sub 
stantially  higher  gas  prices  to  the  District 
and  Its  customers;  and 

Whereas  mandatory  pipeline  carriage  will 
make  it  possible  for  large  industrial  custom- 
ers to  circiimveni  established  distribution 
systems  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  gas 
to  residential  and  small  commercial  custom- 
ers and  may  al.so  po.se  a  serious  threat  to 
supply  .security  for  these  customers;  and 

Whereas  the  ratepayers  of  Metropolitan 
Utilities  District  ha\e  already  sufft-red  fi 
nancial  hardship  as  a  result  of  unsatisfac- 
tory legislation  attempts  to  balance  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  gas  with  the  con- 
sumers interest  of  natural  gas  prices;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Board  exhort  each 
Congressman  representing  residents  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  work  for  the  ri'jection 
of  the  aforementioned  bills  as  they  now 
read  and  to  support  legislation  that  provides 
for  the  following: 

1.  Retain  controls  of  old  gas. 

2.  Place  a  Fifty  Percent  (50'"c)  limitation 
on  take-or-pay  contract  provisions. 

3.  Limit  or  invalidate  indefinite  price  esca- 
lator clauses  and  most  favored  nation 
clauses. 

4.  Provide  for  natural  gas  carriage  by  pipe- 
line on  a  voluntary  basis. 

5.  Repeal  of  incremental  pricing  and  Fuel 
U.se  Act  restrictions:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  each  Congressman  be  ad- 
vi.sed that  legislation  limiting  take-or-pay 
contract  provisions  and  limiting  or  banning 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses  and  most 
favored  nation  clau.ses  is  urgent  and.  in  the 
absence  of  such  legislation,  excessive  gas 
rate  increases  to  the  District  and  its  custom- 
ers may  result:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Manager  be 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Congressman  in  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion. 

MidCon  Corp.. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  16.  19S3. 
Hon.  ,1.  James  Exon. 
Hart  Senate  O.f.fice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  F^xon:  MidCon  Corp.'.s  sub- 
sidiary. Natural  Ga.s  Pipeline  Company  of 
America  <  Natural)  has  reviewed  the  recently 
reported  Senate  Energy  Committee  bill  S 
1715.  We  find  that  the  ramping  up  of  old 
gas  prices  will  have  a  $2  billion  impact  on 
midwest  consumers  gas  rates. 

The  adverse  cost  impact  by  years  is  as  fol 
lows: 

Cost  increase  of  domestic  gas  supplies  over 
the  NGPA 

Million!. 

1985 $109 

1986 198 

1987 367 

1988 434 

1989 387 

1990 345 

1991 261 

Total 2101 

Natural  supplies  gas  to  a  number  of  small 
communities  in  your  state.  As  a  consequence 
your  residential  healing  constituents  will 
bear  a  share  of  this  cost  increase.  The  ad- 
verse  cost    impact    shown   above   will,   at    a 


minimum,  cau.se  an  approximate  10  percent 
increase  in  annual  residential  heating  bills. 
This  ramping  up  provision  of  the  bill  effec- 
tively removes  all  opportunity  for  Natural 
to  maintain  or  to  reduce  its  gas  rates  to 
your  consumers. 

MidCon  earnestly  solicits  your  support  in 
deleting  the  decontrol  of  old  gas  from  the 
bill.  We  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and 
your  staff  on  amendments  to  the  proposed 
legislation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

A  copy  of  the  study  with  assumptions  is 
attached  and  I  will  be  glad  to  di.scu.ss  it  with 
you  at  your  con\  ience. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frederick  L.  Scott. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America 
Analysis  of  Senate  Bill  S.  1715 

The  following  summarizes  the  results  of 
Natural's  recent  anal.vsis  of  the  effect  on  its 
cost  of  gas  of  the  Bill  S.  1715  just  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee.  For 
purposes  of  the  study,  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion was  a.ssiimed  to  be  effective'  by  Novem- 
ber of  1984.  The  analysis  is  based  upon  a 
conservative  assumption  that  the  price  of 
new  gas  forming  the  basis  for  the  Free 
Market  Price  Indicator:  iFMPIi  would  be 
$3.14  Mcf  in  1984  increasing  to  $4.63/Mct 
by  1991.  The  ramp  up  ramp  down  provision 
of  the  legislation  would  operate  to  bring  ex- 
isting supplies  to  that  price  level  b>  1987. 

The  bill,  if  pa.ssed  in  its  present  fonn. 
would  increa.se  Natural's  cost  of  domestic 
gas  supplies  by  an  estimated  $2.1  billion 
through  1991  over  current  projected  costs 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  now  in 
effect.  This  represents  annual  average  cost 
increases  of  $300  million  or  approximately 
IS"";  high.T  than  the  NGPA.  The  increases 
are  due  p.'-imarily  to  the  3  year  ramp  up  in 
old  gas  prices. 

The  above  results  represent  the  impact  of 
propo.sed  legislation  on  Natural's  domestic 
supply  orly.  The  considerable  uncertainty 
surroundi:ig  the  future  price  of  Canadian 
supplies  with  or  without  legislation  make 
any  projection  of  differences  in  this  area  ex- 
tremely speculative. 

Even  though  the  propo.sed  legislation  only 
carries  a  three  year  rami)  up  in  old  gas 
prices.  Natural  has  studied  the  impact  of  a  6 
year  ramp  period.  This  .study  results  in  a  $1 
billion  increase  in  gas  prices  by  1991. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

I.  Base  (NGPA)  case:  This  case  was  the 
reference  from  which  the  price  increases 
were  computed.  In  the  ba.se  (NGPA>  case, 
the  price  of  all  Section  102  and  103  gas 
scheduled  to  deregulate  on  1/1/85  was  as- 
sumed to  go  to  the  Section  103  price  on  that 
date  and  increase  with  inflation  through 
1991. 

II.  S.  1715  (Propo.sed  NGPA  Amendment 
of  1983)  case: 

1.  In  this  ca.se.  the  proposed  Amendment 
is  enacted  September  30.  1984.  and  the  first 
changes  take  effect  November  1.  1984. 

2.  FMPI  October  1983  Section  103  price 
<$3.08/Mcf)  plus  projected  inflation. 

Calendar  year  and  annual  average  FMPI 
'dollars  per  Mcf/ 

1984 3.14 

1985 3.30 

1986 3.47 

1987 3.66 

1988 3.86 

1989 4.09 

1990 4.34 

1991 4.63 

3.  Inflation: 
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portation  services.  Most  of  those  companies 
negotiate  and  purchase  gas  from  producers 
and  then  resell  the  gas  lo  local  distribution 
companies  for  delivery  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

NGA  policy  includes  a  broad  statement 
supporting  mandatory  carriage  of  ga-s". 
Under  this  type  of  arrangement,  gas  cus- 
tomers (distribution  companies  and  industri- 
al users!  would  be  free  lo  negotiate  directly 
with  producers  and  could  petition  P'ERC  to 
require  interstate  pipelines  to  use  available 
capacity  to  transport  the  gas. 

Gas  Imports:  Non-domestic  production 
has  become  an  important  supplement  to 
U.S.  gas  supplies.  Last  year,  non-domestic 
sources  provided  just  less  than  5  percent  of 
U.S.  gas  consumption.  These  imported  sup- 
plies, however,  have  been  well  above  the 
$2.43  average  wellhead  value  In  1982  for  do- 
mestic gas  supplies,  with  Canadian  border 
prices  of  $4.92/tcf.  Mexican  at  $4.94,  tcf. 
and  Algerian  LNG  at  $5.21  tcf 

Under  current  law.  gas  imports  can  only 
be  allowed  after  review  and  i.ssuance  of  an 
import  licen.se.  Such  a  llcen.se  must  be 
issued  unless  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration makes  a  finding  that  to  do  so 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

NGA  has  adopted  a  two-part  policy  on  gas 
imports: 

Existing  LNG  Contracts:  For  this  limited 
class  of  imports.  NGA  policy  would  have 
FERC  determine  If  contract  terms,  includ- 
ing the  delivered  price,  for  these  imports  are 
just  and  reasonable.  If  they  were  not.  ERA 
would  be  empowered  to  suspend  the.se  exist- 
ing import  licen.ses. 

Future  Contracts:  Including  both  LNG 
and  all  other  imports.  NGA  policy  would  re- 
quire that  contract  terms  and  prices  be  just 
and  reasonable  as  a  prior  condition  for 
granting  future  import  authorizations. 

National  League  of  Cities. 
Washmglon.  DC.  October  2fl.  J983. 

Dear  Senator:  The  National  League  of 
Cities  strongly  opposed  legislation  to  de- 
regulate the  price  of  old  gas.  or  to  change 
the  current  .schedule  for  deregulation  of 
new  gas  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978.  In  our  view,  shifting  the  burden  lo 
producers  and  carriers  to  require  a  demon- 
stration that  any  propo.sed  price  adjustment 
is  "just  and  reasonable"  will  moderate  the 
acceleration  of  natural  gas  prices  affecting 
the  nation's  cities  without  removing  incen- 
tives for  exploration  and  production. 

Since  cities  are  affected  both  directly  and 
indirectly  by  natural  gas  prices,  natural  gas 
policy  issues  are  a  top  priority  i.ssue  for 
NLC.  Cities  are  affected  directly  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  All  cities,  of  course,  are  purcha.sers 
of  energy  and  municipal  operations.  Energy 
has.  in  fact,  become  the  .second  most  expen- 
sive portion  of  municipal  budgets.  Likewise, 
many  cities  are  owners  of  municipal  utili- 
ties. Finally,  city  housing  aulliorities  repre- 
sent disproportionately  large  direct  energy 
consumers.  P^or  instance  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  spends  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion annually  for  natural  gas.  iThe  Housing 
Authority  purchased  4.391.098  mcf  for  cool- 
ing and  heating  in  1982;  the  city  govern- 
ment purchased  only  1.389.110  mcf  for 
1981.) 

Indirectly,  there  are  numerous  impacts  on 
cities  from  natural  gas  price  increa.ses.  Most 
Importantly,  each  increase  removes  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  funds  from  the  local  econo- 
my. For  instance,  a  recent  non-purchase  gas 
rate  increase  propo.sed  by  Texas  Eastern 
would   have   increased  costs   to   New    York 


Cily  by  $20,000.  and  to  the  city  housing  au- 
thority by  $79,000.  But  the  increase  would 
have  cost  New  York  residents  an  additional 
$5.8  million.  Moreover,  as  rate  increases 
affect  municipal  residents,  cities  have 
become  the  last  re.sort  for  those  who  can  no 
longer  pay  their  gas  bills.  Rising  natural  gas 
costs  mean  added  municipal  expenditures 
with  a  consequent  export  of  local  revenues. 
We  devoted  considerable  resources  to 
assist  our  members  in  considering  what  na- 
tional municipal  policy  we  should  adopt 
with  regarding  to  natural  gas  deregulation. 
We  solicited  and  rei'eixed  the  benefit  of  the 
administrations  \iews  both  at  our  Congres- 
sional-City Conference  in  March  and  imme- 
diately prior  to  our  EENR  Committees  de- 
liberations. We  recei\ed  briefings  from  the 
General  Account  im;  Office,  producers,  pipe- 
lines, distributors,  manufacturers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  groups.  We  went 
to  great  lengths  to  secure  a  full  diversity  of 
views. 

Our  efforts,  moreover,  were  successful  in 
achieving  a  consensu;..  Our  committee,  like 
our  organization,  represents  a  wide  array  of 
elected  officials  with  diverse  interests.  The 
members  are  Republican.  Democratic,  and 
nonpartisan,  and  they  are  elected  from 
cities  in  producer  states  such  as  Alaska. 
Oklahoma.  Wyoming,  and  Texas,  as  well  as 
consumer  states.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  its  decision  on  key 
pricing  i.ssues. 

Clearly,  the  most  significant  issue  is  that 
of  price  control.  In  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
committee  elected  to  oppose  the  decontrol 
of  old  gas.  There  would  be  significant  price 
increases,  but  too  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased benefits.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports both  indicate  that  old  gas  decontrol  is 
likely  to  lead  to  the  highest  cost  lo  consum- 
ers and  to  a  potential  windfall  to  the  major 
producers.  There  is  little  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  this  windfall  would  be  likely  to  be 
invested  in  new  exploration  and  production. 
At  the  same  time,  our  members  are  con- 
cerned that  the  relative  monopoly  with 
regard  to  natural  gas  distribution  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  free  market  system.  While  there 
are  nearly  12.000  producers  of  natural  gas. 
cities  are  usually  .served  by  only  one  inter- 
state gas  pipeline.  Moreover,  city  residential 
consumers,  unlike  industrial  and  commer- 
cial consumers,  are  largely  captive— they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  switch  fuels.  As  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  concluded, 
pipelines  meet  the  criteria  for  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly. As  such,  it  is  our  view  that  reasona- 
ble regulation  is  necessary  to  assure  just 
and  reasonable  pricing. 

Our  members  were  also  unanimous,  how- 
ever, in  recommending  retention  of  the  cur- 
rent phased  deregulation  for  new  gas.  Some 
of  our  cities  were  among  the  most  ad\er.sely 
impacted  by  the  .severe  gas  shortage  of 
1976  77.  Our  members  felt  that  the  current 
schedule,  with  statutory  changes  governing 
contract  provisions,  would  provide  reasona- 
ble price  protection  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  new  supplies.  The  committee  noted 
that  the  NGPA  had  been  successful  in  re- 
versing the  long  term  erosion  of  natural  gas 
supply  and  producing  in  1981  the  first  sur- 
plus m  production  over  supply  since  1970. 

Finally,  the  committee  considered  con- 
tract provisions.  It  voted  to  limit  "take  or 
pay  '  provisions  in  natural  gas  contracts  to 
50  percent  of  the  obligated  amount.  They 
voted  to  eliminate  all  "indefinite  escalator" 
provisions  in  existing  and  future  contracts. 
The  committee   believes   that   these  provi- 


sions have  tended  to  increase  natural  gas 
prices  to  the  highest  permissible  levels,  cre- 
ating the  current  oversupply.  Further,  the 
committee  voted  to  prohibit  FERC  from 
automatically  approving  purchased  gas  ad- 
justments. Instead,  it  is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  all  requests  for  rate  increases  be 
made  public,  that  FERC  be  required  lo 
review  them,  and  that  the  producer  or  pipe- 
line requesting  the  adjustment  be  required 
to  bear  the  burden  of  proof  to  demonstrate 
that  the  adjustment  was  just  and  reasona- 
ble," 

Having  spent  so  much  time  considering 
the  complexities  of  any  equitable  resolution 
of  these  issues,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on 
this  issue  before  still  another  heating 
season  and  higher  prices  are  upon  us.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  provide  .\ou  with  any 
further  information  or  to  assist  in  any  other 
way  which  you  would  judge  appropriate. 

Alan  Beals, 
Executive  Director. 

AB4ERICAN  Hospital  AssoctATioN, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  27.  1983. 
Re  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 

1983  (S   17151. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  The  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983  (S.  1715) 
has  been  proposed  to  co\er  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978— P.L. 
93-621  (NGPA).  The  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, which  represents  more  than  6.300 
hospitals,  is  concerned  about  the  effect  this 
bill  could  have  on  hospitals'  ability  to 
obtain  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  at  a 
price  that  would  not  be  unduly  burdensome 
to  the  nation  s  health  care  institutions. 

In  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  natural  gas.  AHA  in  1980  con- 
ducted a  national  survey  of  hospital  energy 
use  and  cost.  The  major  findings  from  this 
survey  prompt  the  Association  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  health  care  sec- 
tors heavy  dependence  upon  natural  gas. 
the  adverse  impact  decontrol  will  have  on 
hospital  operating  budgets,  and  the  unique 
constraints  that  limit  the  hospital's  ability 
to  ab.sorb  major  price  increases  or  lo  seek  al- 
ternative fuel  supplies. 

dependence  of  health  care  sector  on 
natural  gas 

Based  upon  a  sample  of  3,522  hospitals, 
the  AHA  1980  Ho.spital  Energy  Survey  re- 
vealed that  69  percent  of  the  nations  hospi- 
tals, or  more  than  two-thirds,  depend  upon 
natural  gas  as  their  primary  fuel.  Moreover, 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  .seven 
of  the  nine  census  di\  isions  reported  natural 
gas  as  a  primary  fuel. 

The  survey  findings  also  indicate  that,  al 
though  supplies  of  natural  gas  were  general- 
ly adequate  in  1980.  6  percent  of  the  hospi- 
tals (211  ho.spitals  of  the  3,522  as  surve.ved) 
experienced  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining natural  gas  supplies.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  the  surveyed  hospitals  reported 
having  firm  natural  gas  contracts.  The  low 
percentage  of  hospitals  with  firm  natural 
gas  contracts  calls  attention  to  the  sector's 
vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
impact  S.  1715  would  have  on  natural  gas 
supplies.  AHA  wishes  to  express  its  concern 
that  an  uneven  distribution  of  price-con- 
trolled gas  among  pipelines  and  markets 
after  1985  could  ad\ersely  affect  hospitals' 
ability  to  obtain  natural  gas  supplies. 


COST  IMPACT  ON  HOSPITAL  OPERATING  BUDGETS 

Hospitals,  which  must  operate  24  hours  a 
day.  365  days  a  year,  are  large  t-o"^""^"^  °f 
natural  gas.  According  to  the  1980  AHA 
Ho.spital  Energy  Survey,  hospitals  currentl.v 
spend  approximately  S873.7  million  per  year 
for  natural  gas.  based  on  a  price  of  $4  per 
1000  cubic  feet  (Mcf).  Although  estimates 
of  the  cost  impact  of  decontrolling  natural 
gas  prices  vary  widely,  the  Department  of 
Energy's  (DOE)  and  the  American  Gas  As- 
.socialions  forecasts  suggest  that  prices  will 
increase  significantly. 

Based  upon  DOE's  projection  of  pnce  in- 
creases  for   the   industrial   and   rwdential 
sectors   under  complete   decontrol   in    1985. 
the  AHA  estimates  that  natural  gas  prices 
for  hospitals  could  increase  60  percent  over 
1982  costs  (based  on  1981  dollars  per  Mcf)^ 
This  projection  would  mean  an  increase  ol 
$524  million  in  natural  gas  costs  to  ho.spitals 
bv   1985.  Under  a  projection  by  the  Amiri- 
can  Gas  Association  (AGA)  the  outlook  is 
even   worse.   AGA  estimated  in  November_ 
1981.  that  complete  decontrol  by  1985  ^ould 
lead  to  natural  gas  price  increases  of  95  per- 
cent for  commercial  users,  a  price  category 
that  includes  most  hospitals.  Under  AGA  s 
projection,  hospitals  would  be  spending  ap- 
proximately $830  million  more  for  natural 
gas  in  1985  than  now  (at  $4 /Mcf  and  zero  in- 

"fn°b<ith  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1Q78  (NGPA)  and  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  of  1978  (NECPA).  Con- 
gress recognized  that  energy  price  increases 
are  particularly  burdensome  on  not-for- 
profit  in.st.tut  ions.  Since  enactment  of  these 
bills  the  financial  environment  in  which 
hospitals  operate  has  changed  dramatically. 
In  the  first  phase  of  a  10-year  Hospita^  Cast 
and  Utilization  Project,  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  recently  con- 
cluded that  36  percent  of  rural  hospitals 
and  23  percent  of  urban  hospitals  have  been 
identified  as  financially  distressed  institu- 

^' These  potential  price  increases  for  natural 
gas  will  occur  at  a  time  when  hospitals  are 
seeking  wavs  to  reduce  their  overall  operat- 
ing expenses  in  response  to  major  reduc- 
Uons  in  the  growth  of  federal  t^ealih  care 
expenditures.  Further,  the  move  toward 
prospective  payment  for  health  care  serv 
fce"  under  Medicare  limits  the  ho.spital  s 
ability  to  ab.sorb  major  operating  cost  n_ 
creases.  The  facility  is  placed  at  risk  lor 
costs  incurred  in  excess  of  predetermined 
health  care  payment  limits. 

The  Association  is  concerned  that  the 
combined  pressure  of  higher  natural  ga^ 
prices  coupled  with  reduced  federal  health 
care  expenditures  will  further  deteriorate 
the  financial  stability  of  many  hospitals. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FUEL  CONSERVATION 

Although  some  hospitals  do  maintain 
emergency  back-up  fuel  storage  reserves^ 
such  rr^serves  have  been  established  to 
enable  facilities  lo  operate  for  short  periods 
during  local  emergencies  (tornadoes,  earth- 
quakes, etc.)  that  affect  hospital  fuel  sup- 

'''Lacking  adequate  alternative  fuel  storage 
facilities,  many  hospitals  are  severely  handi- 
capped in  their  ability  to  negotiate  naural 
gas  contracts  al  reasonable  prices.  Further, 
most  hospitals  using  natural  gas  as  a  pri- 
mary supply  are  on  inlerruptable  service  ar- 
rangements rather  than  more  expensive 
non-inlerruptable  service  contracts.  Al- 
though this  dollar-saving  measure  has  sui- 
ficed  in  past  years  as  natural  gas  supplies 
were  rarely  interrupted,  such  contracts  add 
complexity  and  uncertainty  to  the  hospitals 


status  m  neyouauun.s  u,lh  natural  gas  sup- 

^  Due  to  lack  of  agreement  concerning  the 
impact  various  decontrol  proposals  would 
have  on  the  price  and  availability  of  natural 
eas  and  due  to  the  uncertainty  that  exLsls 
regarding  the  effect  S.  1715  amendments 
would  have  on  hospital  users  of  natural  gas. 
the  Association  wishes  to  reiterate  Us  rec- 
ommendation that  the  schedule  of  decon- 
irol  as  specified  by  the  Natural  Gas  Polic.s 
Act  of  1978  be  maintained,  .subject  to  the 
following  reforms  that  the  A.s.sociation  be- 
lieves would  ensure  a  smooth  transition  lo 
total  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices: 

Limit  the  scope  of  "take-or-pay"  control 
obligations  to  50  percent. 

Void  deregulation  clauses  in  existing  and 
future  contracts.  .  . 

Require  bilateral  market  out  provisions  m 

all  contracts  for  the  first  rate  of  natural  gas. 

Void    price    provisions    in    existing    and 

future  contracts  which  are  lied  to  indefinite 

price  escalator  clauses. 

Require  the  Federal  Energy  Regulalor> 
Commission  (FERC)  to  implement  the  pipe- 
line accountability  standards  in  the  Natural 

Gas  Act.  ..  ,^ 

Mandate  FERC  to  be  the  repository  for 
first  purchase  contracts  and  make  those 
contracts  available  for  public  review. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  implications  that 
decontrol  of  natural  ga.s  will  have  for  hospi- 
tals, we  strongly  urge  Congress  to  consider 
the  A.ssociation's  recommendations  in  for- 
mulating a  natural  gas  policy  that  wmU  help 
hospitals  adapt  to  the  decontrol  of  prices 
without  compromising  hospital  access  to 
natural  gas  .supplies. 

Your  consideration  of  our  views  is  \ery 
much  appreciated. 

Sincerely 

Jack  Owen. 

Executive  Vice  President. 


AMERICAN  Association 

OF  Retired  Persons. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  28.  1983 
Hon.  John  C.  Danforth. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Danforth:   The   American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  representing 
14  million  elderly  Americans,  urges  >-ou  to 
vole  again.st  S.1715.  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Amendments  of  1983.  By  freeing  the  price 
of    "old"  gas  (dedicated  before  April  19((). 
the  bill  would  raise  the  co.st  of  natural  gas 
to  all  consumers  without  a  commensurate 
increase  in  output  and  serve  primarily  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  of  the  large  oil  compa- 
nies who  own  most  of  the  old  gas.  Since  this 
gas    has   already   been   discovered,    the   bill 
would  give  the  owners  of  "old"  ^as  a    rue 
windfall,  for  which  they  will  provide  little 
or  no  additional  gas. 

The  situation  is  different  with  respect  to 
■new"    gas    (dedicated    after    April     197.). 
Prices  of  new  gas  will  be  decontrolled  bj 
January    1.    1985.    In   this   case,   incentives 
exist     to     continue     to     explore     for.     and 
produce,  additional  supplies  of  gas.  We  feel 
Uiat  the  nation  cannot  afford  a  repetition 
of  the  gas  shortages  that   occurred   in  the 
mid-1970's.     even     though     the     decontro 
policy  involves  accepting  the  necessity  of 
paving   market-determined   prices   for   new 
gas.  which   will   probably  be  much   higher 
than  current  prices.  ffi,„. 

This  AARP  policy  is  basically  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  that  embodied  in  the  Natural  Gas 


Policy  Act  of  1978.  the  principles  of  which 
we  think  are  still  valid. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  W.  Hughes. 
Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MELCHER  adiiressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr  MELCHER.  The  vote  that  will 
occur  on  cloture  within  the  hour  is  a 
vote  to  determine  how  much  flexibil- 
ity and  how  many  options  individual 
Senators  want  to  retain  for  themselves 
in  consideration  of  S.  1715.  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 

of  1978.  ,  .„    . 

S  1715  is  not  a  bill  that  will  be 
adopted.  That  is  clearly  understood.  It 
will  be  amended.  If  it  is  to  be  passed,  it 
will  be  amended  in  so  many  places 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  amend  it  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

It  is  an  unusual  event  for  a  contro- 
versial bill  such  as  S.  1715  to  be  called 
up  this  late  in  the  session.  The  last 
time  we  passed  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
which  was  finalized  in  1978.  it  took 
several  weeks  on  this  floor,  and  when 
it  went  into  conference  it  took  a  year 
to  complete  the  conference  committee 
work  to  finally  have  a  conference 
report  available  to  vote  on  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

So  there  is  no  idea  that  by  springing 
S  1715  in  the  waning  days  of  this  Con- 
gress it  would  be  enacted  into  law.  The 
question  really  is.  What  would  be  en- 
acted into  law  if  a  bill  is  going  to  be 
passed?  Since  that  is  not  clear  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  has 
served  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
smoke  out  from  the  various  groups 
what  particular  type  of  package  a  .sub- 
stitute bill  would  be  proposed  that 
might  garner  a  majority  vote  in  the 

Naturally,  that  is  going  to  take  some 
time  After  it  is  debated,  it  will  still 
take  a  lot  of  study  by  various  people 
throughout  the  various  groups 
throughout  the  country  that  are  inter- 
ested in  a  natural  gas  bill. 

I  have  no  real  strong  feeling  about 
cloture,  except  to  this  extent:  I  shall 
vole  against  cloture  because  I  retain 
then  to  myself  the  greatest  amount  of 
options  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
flexibility  in  consideration  of  anything 
that  might  follow  dealing  with  natural 
gas  in  this  session  and  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  position  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  if  cloture  is  invoked  is  a  rapid  proce- 
dure to  the  motion  to  proceed  and  a 
vote  on  that,  and  then,  following  that, 
rapid  consideration  of  S.  1715. 

Bv  saving  "rapid  consideration  I  do 
not' mean  that  it  will  be  a  rapid  pas- 
sage 1  do  not  think  that  is  possible.  I 
'think  what  we  will  find  ourselves 
doing  is  from  lime  to  time  coming 
back  on  natural  gas  amendments  and 
proposals  intertwined  among  the  con- 
sideration of  other  urgent  legislation. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  op- 
portune place  to  be.  I  would  prefer  to 
set  it  aside  and  consider  it  next  year  in 
continuity  then,  one  day  after  the 
other,  where  it  would  be  the  primary 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  is 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  For  that 
rea-son,  I  shall  vote  against  cloture  in 
the  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
would  then  place  the  bill  aside  until 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr       JOHNSTON      addressed      the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time 
remains  before  the  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  was  listening  on  my  squawkbox  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka speaking  about  the  Natural  Cias 
Supply  Association  study  and  cri'iciz- 
ing  that  study  on  the  ground  that  one 
or  some  of  its  members  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  Exxon  or  other  major  oil 
companies. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  they  have  affiliations  with  major 
oil  companies,  but  I  would  submit  to 
the  Senator  that  their  methodology 
and  the  figures  are  mathematically  ac- 
curate and  correct.  All  they  did  was 
take  what  we  call  the  purchase  gas  ad- 
justment figures  filed  by  interstate 
pipelines  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  and  compute 
the  mathematical  change  in  tho.se 
prices  which  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  S.  1715. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  can 
say  that  S.  1715  would  rai.se  the  price 
to  consumers.  It  is  mathematically  not 
correct.  It  is  as  simple  as  the  mathe- 
matical equation  that  it  embodies  that 
S.  1715  will  not  raise  the  price  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:20  having  arrived,  the  clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  1  minute,  so  that  I  may 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  explanation. 

All  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  all  the  letters  I  have  just  in- 
serted in  the  Record  .so  that  all  can 
read,  overwhelmingly,  all  the  people 
associated  with  the  gas  industry  in 
whom  I  have  great  confidence,  do  not 
agree  with  the  figures  as  presented  by 
the  organization  to  which  the  Senator 
has  just  referred. 

It  might  well  be  that  we  could  u.se 
the  old  axiom  that  is  heard  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  do  not  accuse  the  Sena- 
tor or  any  other  Senator  of  this.  But 
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the  figures  that  have  been  forwarded 
and  presented,  indicating  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  gas  prices  to 
the  consumer,  might  be  one  of  those 
situations  in  which  figures  do  not  lie. 
but  sometimes  liars  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
S.  1715. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  this  bill  are  complex  and 
controversial,  and  I  do  not  necessarily 
support  all  of  them.  Clearly,  sharp  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  interests  of 
various  regions  of  the  Nation  and  par- 
ties with  regard  to  this  legislation.  As 
is  the  case  with  any  major  economic 
legislation,  there  will  be  .some  winners 
and  .some  losers  if  S.  1715.  or  some  var- 
iation of  it.  is  passed. 

If  we  fail  to  act,  however,  we  may  all 
be    assured    of    one    very    important 
loser— the    citizen    consumers    of    this 
Nation.  We  now  have  a  myriad  of  con- 
trols  and   categories   for   natural    gas 
that  has  resulted  in  a  paradoxical  situ- 
ation   of    artificially    high    consumer 
prices  coupled  with  inadequate  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  less  costly 
conventional  gas  supplies.  Yet.  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  reliable  experts,  if 
S.     1715    were    pa.ssed,     the    average 
family  using  natural  gas  for  heating 
would  save  over  $100   next   year.   As 
winter  and   its  attendant   burdens  of 
home  heating  approach,   we  will   not 
have  served  the  public  well  if  the  Con- 
gress adjourns  without   making  every 
effort    to    legislate    more    reasonable, 
.sensible  natural  gas  policies  to  better 
.serve  the  energy  needs  of  our  Nation. 
We  simply  must  not  fail  in  our  duty 
to   address   the   natural    gas    issue.    I 
strongly  believe  that  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices,  on  a  pha.sed-in  .sched- 
ule,  will   benefit   the   Nation.    I   stand 
ready    to    consider    any    constructive, 
reasonable  proposal  to  reach  that  end. 
If  deficiencies  in  S.  1715  exist,  let  us 
make   the   neces.sary  changes.   Let    us 
not  fail  the  American  people  by  refus- 
ing   to   even   consider   this   important 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Senators  who  oppo.se  this  bill  will 
allow  us  to  move  forward  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate  by  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1715.  Only  if 
we  get  the  measure  before  the  Senate, 
will  there  be  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  compromise  natural  gas  bill  that 
has  sufficient  support  to  gain  congres- 
sional approval. 

Mr.  McCLURE:.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  reviewed  in  detail  the  implica- 
tions of  our  inability  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  S.  1715.  This  inability 
to  proceed  has  delayed  for  all  Ameri- 
cans the  benefits  of  much  needed  nat- 
ural gas  legislation.  Essential  benefits 
are   being  denied  consumers,   produc 


ers.  pipeline  operators,  local- distribut- 
ing companies,  and  producing  States. 

Our  current  natural  gas  problem 
cannot  be  addre.s.sed  unless  we  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Senate  consider- 
ation of  S.  1715.  Other  propo.sals  exist, 
each  with  its  own  merits.  None  of 
these  proposals  can  be  discu.ssed,  how- 
ever, until  we  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  bill,  S.  1715. 

Our  goal  is  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable 
prices.  Anything  less  would  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  problems  faced  by 
American  consumers  who  depend  on 
natural  gas. 

Consumers  are  being  poorly  and  un- 
fairly .served  by  the  existing  regula- 
tory scheme  under  the  NGPA.  By  free- 
ing prices  from  the  artificially  low- 
levels  set  by  Government,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  assured  adequate  sup- 
plies—not just  for  the  short  term,  but 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Without  legislation,  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  ahso  are  being 
denied  benefits  that  are  es.sential  to 
the  financial  health  of  these  two  criti- 
cal components  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Many  natural  gas  producers  are  now 
suffering  from  serious  lo.sses  of  reve- 
nues, becau.se  pipelines  are  not  buying 
sufficient  quantities  of  gas.  The 
reason  is  simple:  the  demand  for  gas 
has  declined  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Legislation  would  free  producers 
from  the  inflexible  pricing  structure 
that  is  built  into  existing  law.  Produc- 
ers would  be  provided  with  the  a.ssur- 
ance  that  in  future  years  they  can  re- 
ceive reasonable.  market -oriented 
prices  for  their  production. 

Without  legislation,  a  number  of  im- 
portant benefits  are  being  denied  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines,  also.  The  pending 
legislative  propo.sals  are  all  designed  to 
a.ssist  the  many  pipelines  currently 
faced  with  serious  financial  difficul- 
ties. All  of  the  pending  propo,sals 
would  permit  pipelines  to  reduce  their 
take-or-pay  obligations  substantially. 
Virtually  all  of  the  pending  proposals 
resolve  another  serious  problem  facing 
pipelines:  the  triggering  of  indefinite 
price  escalators  on  January  1,  1985.  in 
contracts  that  would  be  decontrolled 
on  that  date. 

Unless  the  Senate  is  permitted  to 
debate  natural  gas  legislation,  it 
cannot  decide  on  the  best  means  for 
providing  price  relief,  and  other  essen- 
tial relief,  to  natural  gas  consumers, 
producers,  and  pipelines. 

The  Senate  must  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  debate  S.  1715.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  benefits  delayed  are  bene- 
fits denied.  Therefore.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  support  for  cloture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washniglon  DC.  Noicmbcr  3.  1983. 
Hon.  James  A,  McClure. 

Chamnaii.  Comiinttcc  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  con- 
nection witii  the  current  Senate  debate  con- 
cerning natural  gas  legi.slation. 

The  Administration  believes  the  American 
consumer  should  not  be  expected  to  endure 
another  winter  of  rising  natural  ga-s  bills. 
Unless  Congress  acts  quickly,  however,  the 
heating  season  will  begin  without  any  relief 
for  consumers. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  Senate  Com 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  de- 
voted more  than  40  days  to  extensive  hear- 
ings and  committee  meetings  on  natural  gas 
legi.slation.  After  this  lengthy  deliberation, 
the  Committee  reported  S.  1715.  a  compre- 
hensive bill  which  will  a.ssure  the  American 
consumer  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Administration 
supports  enactment  of  S.  1715. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
leadership  believes  now  is  the  right  time  for 
the  full  Senate  to  consider  S.  1715.  The  Ad 
ministration  agrees.  We  must  begin  substan- 
tive consideration  of  natural  gas  legislation, 
and  we  strongly  urge  all  members  of  the 
Senate  to  move  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
vote  for  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  1715,  the  Natural  Gas 
Amendments  of  1983,  because  the 
people  of  this  country  are  demanding 
help  with  their  ever-rising  utility  bills. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  discussed 
national  gas  legi.slation.  There  have 
been  many  propo.sals  and  counterpro- 
posals, but  we  must  now  perform  our 
legislative  duty  and  debate  the  merits 
of  the  administration's  bill. 

The  current  system  of  producing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  gas  is 
fatally  flawed.  The  marketplace  is  not 
working.  Currently,  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  natual  gas,  and  yet  the  price 
of  gas  continues  to  go  sky-high.  It  is  a 
system  that  defies  logic  and  defies 
fairness  to  con.sumers. 

I  do  not  think  that  every  point  in 
the  administration's  propo.sal  is  sound. 
But  that  should  not  preclude  the 
Senate  from  debating  this  measure. 
We  must  consider  the  bill  so  that, 
through  the  amendatory  process,  we 
can  get  it  into  shape  so  it  will  be  of 
real  help  to  consumers  in  my  State  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  all  49  other  Stales. 
We  simply  must  bring  down  outra- 
geous utility  rates  for  natural  gas. 

Along  with  my  Senate  colleagues.  I 
want  to  rid  the  natural  gas  industry  of 
inequities  and  inefficiencies  that  have 
been  plaguing  the  consumers  of  this 
country  for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  do  our 
duty  by  taking  action  last  winter.  We 
are  now  going  into  the  winter  of  1984. 
Will   this  be   another  winter  of  con- 


sumer discontent  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  act? 

To  set  the  stage  for  action.  I  will 
support  the  motion  for  cloture. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1715.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  to  protect  consumers  from 
those  price  increa.ses  that  would  occur  be- 
cause of  market  distortions  as  a  con.se- 
quence  of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  to  provide  for  a 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  in 
order  to  achieve  a  free  market  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, to  eliminate  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Howard  Baker.  Ted  Stevens. 
Strom  Thurmond.  Jcs.se  Helms.  Jake 
Garn.  Steven  Symms.  Don  Nickles. 
James  A.  McClure.  Chic  Hecht.  Mal- 
colm Wallop.  Dan  Quayle.  Lowell 
Weicker.  Bob  Packwood,  Mark  Hat- 
field, John  Danforth.  Richard  G. 
Lugar,  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  and  'Jennings 
Randolph. 
•November  1.  1983.  Mr.  Randolph  added 
by  unanimous  consent. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  No.  16  Leg.] 


Benlsrn 

Di'Concini 

Exon 

Kord 

Hawkin.s 

HolliriR.s 


Jep.scn 

Johnston 

Kas.se  baiim 

Lunar 

Matsunaga 

Niinn 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Stcvi-ns 
Tower 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Biden 

BinRaman 

Boren 

Bcsrhwitz 

Bradle.v 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


Byrd 

Chafer 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 


Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Ea-st 

Garn 

Goldwaler 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heclit 

Heflin 

Heinz 


Hiiddleston 

Mitchell 

Sa.s.si  r 

Humphrey 

Moynihan 

Simp.son 

I  no  11  ye 

Murkowski 

Specter 

Kaslcn 

Nickles 

Stafford 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Stennis 

I..autenborg 

Pell 

Symms 

Laxall 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Leahy 

Pressler 

Triblc 

Levin 

Proxmire 

Wallop 

Long 

Quayle 

Warner 

Mattingiy 

Riegle 

Weicker 

McClure 

Roth 

Wilson 

Meleher 

Rudman 

Zorinsky 

Melzenbaum 

Sarbanes 

The      PRESIDING 

OFFICER 

quorum  is 

present 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1715.  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  86. 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  331  Leg.] 
YEAS-86 


OFFICER.      A 
The  clerk  will 


The     PRESIDING 
quorum  is  not  present, 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Abdnor 

Gra.ssley 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Nunn 

.■Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hecht 

Percy 

Biden 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Boren 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Ka-slen 

Simp.son 

D  Anialo 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Denton 

Licahy 

Steven.s 

Dixon 

Levin 

Symms 

Dodd 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

TribU 

Eagleton 

Mattingiy 

Wallop 

Ea-sl 

McClure 

Warner 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Garn 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Zorin.sky 

Gorton 

Murkowski 
NAYS-7 

Baucus 

Durenberger     - 

Proxmire 

Boschwilz 

Exon 

Bumpers 

Meleher 

NOT  VOTING 

—7 

Cohen 

Hart 

Tsonga-s 

Evans 

Hollings 

Glenn 

Mathias 

:5()Ku; 
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ilic  FKfc:SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  On  this  vote  there  are  86 
yeas  and  7  nays.  Three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 


UMI 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  Members. 

I  think  that  the  vote  on  cloture  indi- 
cates the  determination  of  this  body 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  natural 
gas  pricing,  and  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  sense  of  determination  and  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  all  Members 
have  brought  to  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time, 
after  having  .said  that,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, in  my  opinion,  that  for  2  days 
the  Senate  has  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  to  the  debate  on  nat- 
ural gas  legislation.  Con.sequently.  all 
American  Consumers  have  been 
denied  benefits  that  would  have  ac- 
crued from  earlier  consideration  of 
comprehensive  natural  gas  legislation. 

Our  legislative  goal  is  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  not  just  in  the  short 
term,  but  in  the  long  term.  Anything 
less  would  be  unresponsive  to  the 
problems  faced  by  all  tho.se  American 
consumers  who  depend  on  natural  gas. 
This  was  the  goal  of  the  legislation 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  8  months  ago.  And  this  is 
the  goal  of  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  after  30  business  meetings. 

If  2  days  ago  the  Senate  had  been 
permitted  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  natural  gas  legislation,  considerable 
progress  could  have  been  made  in  free- 
ing this  country  from  the  economical- 
ly detrimental  straitjacket  imposed  by 
current  law.  Significant  progress  can 
be  realized  once  the  Senate  is  permit- 
ted to  debate  the  merits  of  S.  1715. 
and  the  various  other  proposals  before 
the  Senate. 

S.  1715  is  a  bipartisan,  comprehen- 
sive propo.sal;  it  avoids  resorting  to 
seemingly  simple  'quick-fixes."  It  pro- 
vides a  means  to  achieve  the  combined 
benefits  of  consumer  protection  and 
efficient,  economic  use  of  our  valuable 
natural  gas  resources. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  do 
we  correctly  understand  from  what  is 
being  advocated  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  amendments  and  by  the 
Senator  that  natural  gas.  in  general 
purchases  of  all  types,  will  cost  less  if 
this  bill  becomes  law? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
this  Senator's  mind,  in  this  market  of 
today,  and  compared  to  the  provisions 
of  current  law.  that  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas  will  go  down  if  we  can  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  a  question 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  ask  a  fur 
ther  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  going  to 
a-sk  the  Senator  if  he  will  yield  to 
some  of  us  with  a  contrary  view. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

A  further  question:  Does  this  mean 
the  consuming  residential  public  in 
the  United  States— individual  homes 
served  by  whatever  varieties  of  gas  are 
available  to  them— this  body  politic 
will  profit  by  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  McCLURE,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  analysis  that  has  been  made 
shows  that  there  are  short-term  and 
long  term  benefits  to  the  economy 
that  would  occur  from  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  further  com- 
ment and  then  I  shall  ask  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  the  same  question: 
On  December  10.  1973.  I  joined  with 
Senator  Buckley  of  New  York  in 
bringing  to  the  Senate  an  amendment 
for  the  deregulation  of  new  natural 
gas  in  interstate  markets.  We  came 
within  two  votes  (45  to  43)  on  pas.sage 
of  that  amendment.  On  October  22. 
1975.  the  Senate  considered  another 
amendment  providing  temporary  pro- 
visions to  assure  the  availability  of 
natural  gas.  which  would  have  also 
quickly  deregulated  reserves.  That 
vote  was  50  to  41  in  favor  of  deregulat- 
ing natural  gas  in  the  Senate.  This 
measure  was  later  defeated  in  the 
House. 

Several  categories  of  "high  risk  "  gas 
have  already  been  deregulated  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
Categories  of  new  gas  are  scheduled 
for  deregulation  in  1985. 

I  add  this  for  the  record  only  to  indi- 
cate the  Senate  has  been  moving 
toward  total,  phased  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  supply  during  the  last 
decade. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

May  I  ask  a  question  or  would  he 
rather  proceed? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  me  a  couple  questions 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  respond  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  asked   the  Senator   from 


Idaho  whether  prices  would  go  down. 
The  Senator  should  understand  that 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
legislation  are  diametrically  opposed 
with  respect  to  the  answer  to  that 
question.  The  local  distribution  com- 
panies, that  is  the  companies  that  sell 
gas  at  the  local  level.  Columbia  Gas. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas.  and  about 
30  other  companies,  agree  with  the 
consumer  advocates  who  say  that  the 
price  will  go  up  if  this  bill  passes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  which  is  an  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  also 
says  that  if  this  bill  passes  in  its 
present  form,  prices  will  go  up  and 
they  say  .something  further.  The 
Energy  Information  Administration 
also  says  that  there  will  be  a  les.ser 
supply  of  natural  gas  until  some  con- 
siderable number  of  years  into  the 
future. 

Senator  McClure  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  respect  to  the  results.  The  admin- 
istration claims  prices  will  go  down. 
But  the  official  arm  of  Government 
charged  with  determining  the  answer 
to  that  question,  the  EIA  of  the  DOE. 
says  prices  will  go  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  may  yield  to  him 
without  the  Senator  from  Idaho  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  I  be  able  to  join  in  this 
colloquy  without  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio.  I  believe  he 
is  mistaken  in  the  characterization  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion study.  There  has  not  been  a  study 
by  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration on  the  effect  of  S.  1715  on 
prices.  There  has  been  a  study  on  gen- 
eral decontrol,  which  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  That  would  entail  just 
ramping  up  of  prices  without  a  corre- 
sponding ramp  down.  It  is  the  ramping 
down  of  prices  that  at  lea.st  equalizes 
the  ramping  up.  thereby  not  penaliz- 
ing the  consumer  and.  indeed,  with  a 
ramp  up  of  3  years  and  a  ramp  down 
of  I  year,  there  will  be  an  undeniable 
savings  to  the  consumer. 

So  I  think  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  check  that  EIA  study,  he 
would  find  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  on 
that  point.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  think 
it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  certainly 
by  the  distribution  companies,  certain- 
ly by  the  consumer  advocates,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  by  many  of  the 
independent  producers  who  do  not 
support  this  bill,  that  prices  will 
indeed  go  up. 


The  sad  part  is  that  the  increased 
prices  that  will  result  from  passage  of 
this  bill  will  enrich  the  major  oil  com- 
panies of  this  country  and  they  would 
gain  about  70  percent  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion in  increased  costs  that  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  would  have  to 
bear. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  reply':' 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  finish 
my  sentence. 

And  further  I  should  point  out  that 
such  an  impact  would  be  an  extremely 
devastating  impact  upon  the  overall 
economy  of  this  country,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  it  would  hurt  industry  in 
West  Virginia,  it  would  hurt  it  in 
Ohio,  and  I  would  guess  it  would  hurt 
it  in  Louisiana  and  Idaho,  and  every 
other  State  in  this  Union  wherever  gas 
is  used. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  not  only  is  it  not 
agreed    that    that    bill    would    raise 

prices.  I  think 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor sav  "greed"  or  "agreed"? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Agreed. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM.   I    thought   he 
said  "greed." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  distm- 
guished  friend,  and  I  know  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum  represents  the 
consumer  and  seeks  to  protect  them— 
on  that  his  credentials  are  totally 
good— I  will  tell  my  friend  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  I  know  how  to 
muster  that  in  my  judgment  this  bill 
will  not  and  cannot  raise  the  price  to 
consumers.  I  think  anyone  who  says 
anything  to  the  contrary  is  simply 
mistaken  and  has  not  looked  at  the 
mechanism  by  which  this  bill  works. 
There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  criticize 
this  bill,  but  price  increase  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  one  of  them.  That  is  be- 
cau.se.  if  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me.  the  price  of  section  107  and  102 
gas  as  it  comics  online  today  is  not  .set 
by  the  NGPA;  rather,  it  is  .set  by  the 
market  and  market  prices  in  turn,  are 
set  by  the  prices  of  alternate  fuels. 
The  price  of  the  exchange  fuel,  in 
most  cases  residual  fuel  oil,  is  what  is 
setting  the  market  price  or  the  aver- 
age acquisition  cost  of  gas  today.  Will 
the  Senator  agree  with  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No,  I  will  not 
because  actually  the  NGPA  does  not 
set  any  prices.  All  the  NGPA  does  is 
provide  a  ceiling.  But  if  free  competi- 
tive forces  are  going  to  work  with  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  those  same  free  com- 
petitive forces  could  work  to  bring  the 
prices  down  below  the  NGPA  prices.  I 
am  sure  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  today  those  competitive  forces 
have  operated  to  bring  those  prices 
down  well  below  NGPA  maximum 
lawful  prices,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have,  but  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  not  and  the  overall 
impact    is   that    since    we    passed   the 


NGPA  the  industry  has  been  success- 
ful in  pushing  up  prices  over  190  per- 
cent just  .since  the  pas.sage  of  the 
NGPA. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Thai  is  not  hap- 
pening today. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  not  hap- 
pening today.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  prices  at  the  wellhead  have 
actually  pom-  down  by  2  cents. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  They  go  down  by  2  cents,  and 
everyone  gets  excited,  but  they  have 
gone  up  by  about  S1.5(i  to  $2  since  the 
passage  of  the  NGPA. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  today  there  is  not  a  gas  field  in 
the  country  in  which  a  new  gas  supply 
eligible  for  the  section  102  new  gas 
price— which  I  think  today  is  $3.49— 
there  is  not  a  gas  field  in  the  country 
where  you  could  get  that  price  because 
the  market  is  holding  it  down.  The 
market  is  holding  it  down  because  the 
alternate  fuel,  which  is  residual  fuel 
oil.  does  not  permit  companies  to  sell 
gas  at  that  price.  So.  therefore,  the 
price  is  well  below  the  102  maximum. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  1  understand. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  I  think  the  average  market 
price  today  is  about  $3.43.  not  includ- 
ing, of  course,  old  gas.  But  the  $3.49 
figure  I  think  is  the  permissible  maxi- 
mum. I  am  not  positive  about  this,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
market  price  is  about  6  cents  less  than 
that,  maybe  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  Actually  the 
average  natural  gas  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  peaked  at  $2.65  in  Febru- 
ary. The  102  price  is  above  that  but 
well  below  the  $3.40  that  the  Senator 
refers  to.  I  am  talking  about  the  new 
contracts.  And  if  in  turn  that  is  true, 
then  it  means  that  the  market  is  hold- 
ing that  price  down.  If  you  are  going 
to  ramp  expensive  gas  down  to  an  av- 
erage market  price,  which  is  $2.63 
today,  and  ramp  the  cheap  gas  up  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  this  bill  cannot 
raise  the  price  to  consumers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  disagree,  but 
I  want  to  respond  and  say  that  I  think 
it  is  great  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  asking  me  a  question,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  kind  enough 
to  yield,  and  we  wound  up  with  an  ex- 
tensive colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  my.self. 

I  yield  back  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  Senator's  generosity. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  bottom  line 
in  this  debate,  the  basic  question  we 
must  all  an.swer  in  this  Chamber  is 
whether  this  legislation,  if  it  passes 
and    becomes    law,    will    benefit    the 


entire  consuming  public  by  providing 
secure  gas  supply  at  a  stabilized  price. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  It  is.  as  always,  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  discussion.  I  think  the 
colloquy  that  did  ensue  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  also  points  up  the  fact 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 

I  agree  with  exactly  what  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  sus- 
pect we  will  revisit  many  of  those  ar- 
guments over  the  debate  with  respect 
to  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Just  to  set  the 
record  straight,  the  actual  figures 
from  the  Energy  Information  Agency, 
the  Natural  Gas  Monthly,  on  page  23 
indicate  for  1983  the  wellhead  price 
for  January  was  $2.62:  February.  $2.65; 
March.  $2.64:  April.  $2.63:  and  May. 
$2.63.  That  is  the  average  wellhead 
price,  as  against  which  the  maximum 
price  for  section  102  gas.  which  is  now 
$3.49.  So  that  it  is  over  80  cents  below 
the  maximum  price  under  NGPA 
today.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prolong  the  debate 
before  we  get  to  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  I 
do  want  to  make  just  three  or  four 
comments  that  will  take  just  a  few 
minutes.  Obviously  most  of  the  Senate 
agrees  with  getting  to  the  legislation 
so  we  can  legislate. 

Over  the  long  term  S.  1715  would  in- 
crease the  overall  demand  for  gas  by 
eliminating  incremental  pricing  and 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  restrictions  that  are 
contained  in  existing  law.  The  manda- 
tory contract  carriage  provision  and 
the  equal  access  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  potential  buyers  of  gas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  produc- 
ers with  the  ability  to  renegotiate  ex- 
isting contracts  in  order  to  adjust  pric- 
ing provisions  and  take-or-pay  provi- 
sions to  reflect  current  conditions  in 
the  natural  gas  market. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly. S.  1715  frees  producers  from 
the  inflexible  pricing  structure  that  is 
built  into  exi.sting  law.  It  also  would 
assure  producers  that  in  future  years 
they  can  receive  reasonable,  market- 
oriented  prices  for  their  production. 

There  also  are  important  benefits 
for  natural  gas  pipelines.  Pipelines 
would  be  permitted,  by  all  of  the  pend- 
ing proposals,  to  substantially  reduce 
their     take-or-pay     obligations.     This 
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type  of  relief  is  critical  to  the  finaruial 
well-beintj  of  pipelines.  Virtually  all  of 
the  pendiriK  proposals  resolve  another 
serious  problem  facing  pipelines:  the 
triggering  of  indefinite  price  escalators 
on  January  1.  1985.  in  contracts  that 
would  be  decontrolled  on  that  date. 

Finally,   for  the  .some  31   producing 
States,   in   varying   degrees,   under  S. 
1715  there  is  the  opportunity  for  in 
crea-sed  revenues  from  greater  produc- 
tion of  this  fuel. 

The  Department  of  Energy  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  impact  of  S. 
1715  on  the  natural  gas  market  found 
that  it  would  reduce  wellhead  prices 
from  the  date  of  enactment  through 
1995.  For  example.  S.  1715  would 
lower  residential  gas  prices  by  30  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  first 
year  after  enactment.  Similarly,  it 
would  lower  industrial  gas  prices  by  30 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  the  first 
year  after  enactment. 

Similar  results  were  found  by  the 
American  Gas  Association  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Supply  Association. 
These  studies  appear  in  Tuesday's 
Record. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee 
worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  the 
best  po.ssible  mechanism  for  natural 
gas  decontrol  in  S.  1715.  Although  far 
from  being  perfect  legislation,  its  en- 
actment would  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  equitably  .solving  the  current 
natural  gas  problems. 

Comprehensive  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion can  provide  substantial  benefits 
for  the  Nation  at  large.  All  Americans 
will  benefit  from  increased  natural  gas 
supplies  and  lower  prices.  All  Ameri- 
cans will  benefit  from  the  decreased 
Government  intervention. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  legislation  is 
needed  to  achieve  those  economic  ben- 
efits that  can  be  derived  from  reduced 
natural  gas  prices  paid  by  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  users.  Leg- 
islation is  needed  to  assure  we  do  not 
return  in  the  late  1980's  to  national 
gas  shortages  such  as  those  experi- 
enced in  the  early  and  mid-1970's.  Leg- 
islation is  needed  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  production  of  known  low-cost 
supplies  that  cannot  be  made  available 
to  consumers  under  existing  law.  And 
legislation  is  needed  to  enhance  com- 
petition among  natural  gas  users. 

Yet  our  current  natural  gas  problem 
cannot  be  addressed  unless  we  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Senate  consider- 
ation of  S.  1715,  which  is  one  proposal. 
Other  propo.sals  exist,  each  with  their 
own  merits. 

After  2  days  of  debate,  I  would  hope. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  will  be 
permitted,  without  further  delay,  to 
begin  the  process  of  deciding  how  best 
to  provide  price  relief,  and  other  es- 
sential relief,  to  natural  gas  consum- 
ers, producers  and  pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 


Secretary  ot  Energy  L)f  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washinqton.  DC.  November  3.  1983. 
Hon  James  A.  McClure, 

Chairman.  Cornmtttec  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  con 
nerlion  with  the  current  Senate  debate  con- 
cerning natural  gas  It'ui.slation. 

The  Administration  believes  the  American 
con.sumer  should  not  be  expected  to  endure 
another  winter  of  rising  natural  gas  bills. 
Unless  Congress  acts  quickly  however,  the 
heating  .sea.son  will  begin  without  any  relief 
for  consumers. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  de- 
voted more  than  40  days  to  extensive  hear- 
ings and  committee  meetings  on  natural  gas 
legislation.  After  this  lengthy  deliberation, 
the  Committee  reported  S.  1715.  a  compre 
hensive  bill  which  will  assure  the  American 
consumer  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Administration 
supports  enactment  of  S.  1715. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
leadership  believes  now  is  the  right  lime  for 
the  full  Senate  to  consider  S.  1715.  The  Ad 
ministration  agrees.  We  must  begin  subslan 
tive  consideration  of  natural  gas  legislation, 
and  we  strongly  urge  all  members  of  the 
Senate  to  move  forward  m  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
think  it  is  pretty  widely  shared,  that 
S.  1715  has  very  little  support  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  publicly  staled 
that  it  is  not  going  to  pass,  and  I  .say 
that  only  because  every  indicator  that 
I  can  find  suggests  that  it  just  does 
not  have  the  votes. 

In  order  that  we  might  get  to  the 
issues  on  this  matter  and  the  real  issue 
of  trying  to  fashion  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
tect the  consumers  and  do  it  in  rather 
short  order.  I  would  like  to  propo.se  to 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  that,  after 
he  offers  his  first -degree  amendment, 
a  second-degree  amendment  be  offered 
which  encompasses  in  toto  S.  1715  so 
that  we  may  have  a  test  vote  of  how 
little  support  S.  1715  has. 

Now.  there  is  no  secret  about  the 
fact  that  if  it  has  great  support,  then 
we  probably  are  in  for  some  ful.some 
debate.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
almost  no  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  know  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
within  the  last  24  hours,  had  an  article 
indicating  that  Reagan's  gas  decontrol 
bill  is  meeting  opposition  by  some  big 
banks  and  insurers. 

The  procedure  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  suggesting  would  give  ev- 
erybody in  the  Senate,  in  the  entire 
Nation,  an  opportunity  to  take  stock 


;ind  recognize  that  S.  1715  is  dead  as  a 
legislative  proposal,  but  it  would  not 
be  dead  as  a  vehicle  in  order  to  try  to 
bring  about  an  adequate  result. 

Now.  so  that  there  be  no  secret 
about  it.  I  would  then  suggest,  al- 
though this  would  not  be  a  condition 
of  that  proposal,  that  if  S.  1715  did 
not  pass  as  a  .second-degree  amend- 
ment, then  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  another  kind  of  a  test  vote:  and 
that  is  a  test  vote  with  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  encompass  the  striking 
out  of  the  ramp-up  and  ramp-down 
provisions  of  S.  1715. 

If  we  did  those  two  procedures,  we 
would  clear  the  air.  We  would  let  the 
country  know,  the  Senate  know,  and 
anybody  else  who  wants  to  know,  in- 
cluding the  White  House,  that  S.  1715 
is  dead,  and  we  would  also  let  them 
know  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact,  and  that  is  that  there  is  far  more 
support  for  striking  out  the  ramp  up 
and  ramp  up  provisions  which  means 
striking  out  the  decontrol  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

I.  for  one.  am  prepared  to  lend  my 
support  and  effort  to  that  procedure. 
If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  feels  that 
he  has  the  votes  to  pa.ss  S.  1715.  then 
this  would  make  it  possible  for  such  a 
test  vote  to  occur  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
by  first  saying  that  I  understand  the 
concern  and  the  innovative  suggestion 
which  he  has  made.  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be- 
lieves that  the  bill  as  pre.sented  by  the 
committee  will  not  pass,  else  he  would 
not  have  been  so  eager  to  support  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

That  does  not  come  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  have  understood  the  mo- 
tivation which  led  him  to  be  on  my 
side  on  that  i.ssue.  It  makes  both  of  us 
nervous  to  be  on  the  same  side,  but  we 
survived  that  and  got  past  it.  It  pro- 
duced great  results,  as  the  rollcall  indi- 
cates. 

There  may  be  a  time,  after  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  S.  1715 
for  a  while  and  perhaps  perfected  it  by 
the  amending  process,  that  we  ought 
to  determine  whether  it  has  the  votes 
before  we  move  to  other  substitutes. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  .say  that  this 
is  the  time  to  make  that  agreement, 
any  more  than  I  suspect  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  agree  to  waive  his 
right  to  prolonged  debate  in  the  event 
he  failed  in  that  attempt. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not 
asking  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
waive  any  rights.  I  am  just  saying  that 
I  think  this  is  a  poker  game  and  I  am 
prepared  to  play  showdown.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  I  do  not  think  you  have 
the  chips  on  your  side.  I  think  in  this 
instance  we  have  the  chips  on  our  side. 
Therefore,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the 
table. 


Mr   McCLURE.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  gambler. 
Mr.     METZENBAUM.    This    is    not 
gambling.  This  is  a  sure  thing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Obviously,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  the  language  of  the  poker 
table  which  indicates  he  has  been 
there  before. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  I  have. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  know- 
ing that  because  I  have  suspected  that 
of  the  able  Senator  before. 

Again,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think 
it  would  be  premature  at  this  time, 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
probe  what  it  is  the  Senate  really  de- 
sires, to  go  to  that  kind  of  an  all-or- 
nothing  showdown  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor plays  all  of  his  cards,  or  plays  all  of 
his  chips,  as  he  might  decide,  but  at 
the  same  time  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  another  hand  and  another 
stack  of  chips.  This  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  not  necessarily  that  foolish. 

So  I  think  it  is  premature  although 
it  is  an  interesting  suggestion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  question 
before  the  Senate  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1715? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wish  to  speak  on  the 
motion? 
Mr.  MELCHER  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Are  we  under  clo- 
ture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  cloture. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  instruct  the  Sena- 
tor as  to  what  cloture  calls  for. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  my  hour.  I  will  use 
only  a  small  amount  of  time.  I  cannot 
speak  for  other  Senators,  but  at  the 
lime  the  individual  Senators  have 
either  exercised  their  option  to  use 
tiiTie  or  there  is  no  one  present  to  use 
time,  I  shall  not  have  any  problems 
with  proceeding  directly  to  the  vote. 
Personally.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  A  voice  vote  is  satis- 
factory to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  bit 
of  amazement  to  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Those  statements  that 
the  Senator  made  a  few  moments  ago 
about  some  desire  or  .some  feeling  that 
w-e  should  not  have  debated  at  all 
during  the  past  2  days  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  would  sort  of  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  if  that  had  occurred  we 
would  be  a  long  ways  down  the  road  in 
the  consideration  of  S.  1715. 
That  makes  me  ponder. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  in- 
tended that  there  be  any  misleading  of 
this  body  or  the  public  about  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  1715. 


The  remarks  that  were  made  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  if  we  just  had 
this  bill  before  us  we  would  be  plowing 
through  all  these  amendments  and  we 
would  be  in  position  to  know  when  we 
could  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Well,  that  would  not  be  possible 
under  any  circumstances  this  week. 
Now  I  have  been  informed  that  if  the 
urgent  business,  the  appropriations 
bills,  the  debt-ceiling  bill  and  the  con- 
ference reports,  could  be  disposed  of 
next  week,  after  we  set  this  bill  aside 
in  the  next  hour  or  so,  we  will  return 
to  it  on  November  14.  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  announced  date  for  ad- 
journment sine  die  for  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Well,  the  14th  to  the  19th,  the  last 
days  of  this  session,  will  probably  not 
produce  any  resolution  of  S.  1715. 

I  want  to  speak  with  candor  and  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  This  bill  is  not 
thought  by  very  many  in  this  body  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  passage  as  it  now 
stands.  By  every  vote  count  taken  by 
various  groups  and  by  individual  Sena- 
tors, and  by  both  cloakrooms,  it  shows 
that  the  bill  can  count  on  27  to  30 
.solid  votes. 

By  the  same  vote  count,  there  are  50 
or  more  opposed,  and  perhaps  as  high 
as  60  Senators  out  of  the  100  who  have 
already  decided  to  vote  against  S.  1715. 
What  hope  is  there? 
This  bill  has  had  a  history  of  a  long 
discussion  in  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  It  was 
finally  cobbled  together,  and  I  am 
being  generous  when  I  u.se  the  term 
■cobbled.  "  It  was  put  together  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  in  order  to  get  10 
Senators  out  of  the  20  who  would  not 
oppose  its  being  reported  to  the 
floor-10  to  10. 

So  we  come  to  the  floor  in  an  unusu- 
al manner;  10  to  10  will  not  bring  a  bill 
out  of  committee.  So  how  did  it  get 
out  of  committee?  It  got  out  of  com- 
mittee on  an  11  to  9.  on  a  motion  to 
report  without  recommendation.  So 
the  bill  started  out  in  deep  trouble. 

Can  it  be  repaired  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Senate  can  actually  get  to  a  final 
vote  on  it.  a  final  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive? Well,  that  is  the  question. 

The  Senate  finds  itself  in  this  pos- 
ture: 

One,  a  controver.sial  natural  gas  bill 
is  before  the  body  that  cannot  be 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

Two,  legislation  dealing  with  natural 
gas  has  always  generated  strong  feel- 
ing, both  pro  and  con. 

Since  the  bill,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, will  be  before  us  very  shortly, 
the  pertinent  questions  are:  What  is 
needed?  What  are  the  components  of  a 
bill  that  might  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes,  more  than  a  majori- 
ty, that  would  assure  its  passage  in  the 
Senate? 

I  think  these  are  very  relevant  ques- 
tions because  these  comments  that  I 
have  just  heard  from  the  chairman  of 


the  committee— comments  about  the 
Senate  needs  to  act  quickly  so  that 
heating  bills  will  not  continue  to  rise 
for  the  homeowners— are  nice  com- 
ments but  they  are  not  pertinent  to 
this  particular  bill  in  this  winter  at 
this  time. 

They  are  pertinent  when  we  can  get 
a  bill  put  together  that  will  pass. 
Knowing  full  well  that  the  House  com- 
mittee over  there  has  not  even  sched- 
uled the  consideration  of  such  a  bill,  it 
is  entirely  misleading  to  the  public  to 
let  them  think  that  perhaps,  if  the 
Senate  would  only  get  their  act  to- 
gether, we  would  have  something  put 
together  for  the  consumers  of  America 
so  they  could  rest  assured  that  there 
would  be  lower  heating  bills  for  them 
or  at  least  a  leveling  off  of  heating 
costs  for  them  this  winter. 

Mr.  President,  that  cannot  possibly 
happen  no  matter  what  the  Senate 
does.  So  we  had  better  be  thinking 
very  seriously  about  what  is  needed  to 
place  a  bill  in  a  position  of  passage 
here  by  more  than  a  majority  of  votes 
so  we  can  say  truthfully  and  honestly 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country  and 
the  industrial  and  business  users  of 
natural  gas  in  this  country  that  we 
have  acted  in  positive  manner  in  the 
public  interest  to  pass  a  bill  that,  at 
sotne  point  in  1984.  might  be  beneficial 
to  them. 

There  is  no  need  of  this  palavering 
about  if  we  had  only  acted  a  little  bit 
faster.  I  do  not  control  the  flow  of  leg- 
islation on  this  floor  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  critical  of  the  majority 
leader,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  does  control  the  flow  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  floor,  but  I  think  it 
is  ill-advised  for  any  of  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  misleading  the  public  about 
what  can  be  or  what  may  possibly  be 
done  about  natural  gas. 

It  is  rather  odd  that,  since  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  United  States  is 
that  we  have  an  excessive  amount  of 
natural  gas  available  that  can  be  used 
at  present,  prices  to  consumers  are  so 
high.  Particularly  shocking  to  home- 
owners is  that  their  healing  bills  have 
climbed  over  the  last  2  years  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

We  know  what  part  of  those  causes 
is.  No.  1.  the  .so-called  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts, that  are  contracts  for  gas  at 
high  cost,  have  raised  prices  consider- 
ablv  in  the  last  2  years.  We  can  correct 
that.  S.  1715  attempts  to  correct  that: 
although  not  in  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory way.  perhaps  in  the  best  way. 
That  is  one  of  the  intents  and  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Take-or-pay  contracts  are  those  con- 
tracts that  were  entered  into  between 
producers  and  pipelines  or  distributors 
of  natural  gas  where  the  producer  was 
assured  that  a  certain  amount  of  gas 
would  be  taken,  purchased,  by  the 
pipeline  or  the  distributor  from  the 
producer  at  a  certain  price.  The  con- 
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tract  IS  of  the  nature  that  they  either 
take  the  gas  at  that  price  or  they  pay 
as  if  they  had  taken  the  full  amount 
of  the  gas.  On  those  contracts  that 
were  entered  into  for  high-priced  gas. 
we  are  now  finding  that  the  pipelines 
that  have  no  other  distributors  cannot 
possibly  sell  the  gas  at  those  prices. 
They  cannot  sell  the  quantity.  No.  1. 
and  they  are  having  a  hard  time  sell- 
ing anywhere  near  the  volume  that  is 
available  under  the  contracts  at  the 
higher  prices. 

As  I  have  said.  S.  1715  does  attempt 
to  correct  that.  Perhaps  we  will  find 
some  refinement  of  that.  I  hope  we  do. 
because  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  serious  flaws  of  the  bill. 

Second,  while  we  have  what  is 
termed  a  glut  of  natural  gas  available 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  we 
also  find  ourselves  paying  high  prices 
on  imported  gas.  whether  from 
Canada,  Mexico,  or  Algeria.  That 
should  be  corrected  and  must  be  cor- 
rected before  we  have  final  action  on  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  place  the  import- 
ed gas  in  the  same  price  structure 
under  the  same  rules,  under  the  same 
requirements  that  we  impose  on  do- 
mestic gas.  After  all,  to  use  Canada  as 
an  example,  the  Alberta  gas  producer 
does  not  get  much  more  for  that  natu- 
ral gas  than  if  he  had  produced  it  just 
south  of  the  border  in  my  State  of 
Montana.  If  that  price  is  around  $2.75 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  well- 
head, which  is  pretty  much  the  case, 
why.  then,  is  the  natural  gas  priced  at 
$4.40  at  the  border?  That  is  the  price 
of  Alberta  gas  imported  into  the 
United  States.  It  was  arrived  at  in  the 
following  way. 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
decided  that,  by  law,  there  would  be  a 
uniform  pricing  at  any  point  of  the 
common  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  when  natural  gas 
was  sold  to  U.S.  interests.  $4.40  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  $2.75  that  the 
Alberta  producers  receive.  Part  of  that 
differential  of  $1.65  covers  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  border.  I  shall 
give  an  example  thai  need  not  be  an 
example  for  every  sale,  but  it  is  a 
common  example.  It  could  be  applied 
to  many  sales  of  natural  gas  from  Al- 
berta to  interests  here,  in  the  United 
States. 

If  the  gas  producer  at  the  wellhead 
receives  $2.75  for  the  gas  and  it  costs 
40  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet  to  trans- 
port the  gas  to  the  border,  that  would 
result  in  a  combined  price,  with  trans- 
portation and  paying  for  the  gas.  of 
$3.15.  What  happens  to  the  other 
$1.25?  It  is  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Canada  and  is  a  form 
of  revenue. 

What  happens  then  to  th(>  consum- 
ers who  are  served  by  pipeline  compa- 
nies or  other  distribution  companies 
that  purchase  this  gas  under  contract? 
They  are  going  to  pay  the  $4.40  that  is 
part  of  the  base  bill  for  them  for  that 
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and  cost  of  distribution  for  the  pipe- 
line or  distribution  company.  In  effect, 
consumers  in  America  who  are  using 
gas  from  Canada  are  paying  part  of 
the  revenue  for  the  upkeep  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government  in 
Canada. 

In  our  case  In  Montana,  there  are 
gas  producers  that  would  be  delighted 
to  have  contracts  to  drill  more  wells 
and.  indeed,  to  sell  some  of  the  gas 
from  wells  already  drilled  at  around 
$2.75  at  the  wellhead.  That  would 
mean  for  Montana  consumers  a  drop 
in  the  cost  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
natural  gas  that  they  use. 

In  our  State.  35  percent  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  distributed  and  sold  by  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  comes  from  Canada.  It 
is  the  highest  priced  gas  that  they 
purchase,  and  it  has  caused  part  of  the 
escalation  of  home  heating  costs  and 
business  uses  and  industrial  uses  in 
our  State. 

Our  State  is  not  alone  in  that 
matter.  There  are  some  20  other 
States  whose  consumers  are  also  af- 
fected by  the  high-priced  imported  gas 
whether  from  Canada.  Mexico,  or  Al- 
geria. 

So  I  repeat,  an  essential  ingredient 
of  whatever  bill  we  pass  is  a  correction 
of  this  inequity  and  requiring  that 
purchasers  of  natural  gas,  whether  it 
be  a  distributor  or  a  pipeline,  in  this 
country  only  be  allowed  to  pay.  under 
contracts  for  imported  gas.  the  equiva- 
lent of  whatever  the  requirement  is 
per  purchase  from  producers  within 
the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
should  be  done  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  have  an  opportunity  for 
further  development  of  natural  gas. 
becau.se  it  is  true  that  natural  gas  re- 
serves within  the  United  States  are  de- 
clining and.  if  you  project  that  over 
the  next  5  or  6  years,  the  decline  is 
very  much  of  a  concern  to  everybody 
and  could  be  a  catastrophe  in  the 
making. 

How  about  drilling  new  wells  for  nat- 
ural gas?  Well,  that  also  is  declining.  It 
has  declined  to  probably  the  lowest 
level  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades 
and  is  of  great  concern  to  everybody 
that  follows  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  sales  of  natural  gas. 

To  correct  that,  there  are  a  couple 
of  incentives  that  can  be  used  that  are 
already  in  S.  1715.  and  I  hope  will  be 
in  any  package  that  finds  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  for  final  pas.sage. 
and  that  is  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  repeal  incremental  pricing. 

As  to  these  points  that  I  have  raised. 
S.  1715  is  not  satisfactory  on  the  ques- 
tion of  take  or  pay  contracts,  although 
it  attempts  to  resolve  some  of  the 
problems  concerned  with  that.  It 
simply  fails  to  correct  it  in  an  equita- 
ble and  a  balanced  way. 

Second,  as  to  imported  gas.  S.  1715 
does  not  have  a  provision  in  it  to  cor- 


int  that  serious  flaw.  What  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  reported  is  an  amendment 
that  would  attempt  to  do  that  and 
could  be  considered  at  some  point  in 
our  deliberation  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  to  the  latter  two.  S.  1715.  of 
course,  does  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  also  repeals  incremental  pricing. 

One  of  the  failures  of  S.  1715  which 
I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is  that  it  does  not  in  any 
way  deal  with  the  question  of  area 
rate  clauses  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  Forty-four  months  after  pas- 
sage, area  rate  clauses  in  any  contract 
would  be  set  aside. 

Why  that  is  recommended  as  a  com- 
ponent of  S.  1715  is.  indeed,  a  mystery 
to  me.  Area  rate  clauses  provide  that 
for  purpo.ses  of  establishing  a  price  for 
gas  in  a  certain  area,  they  be  estab- 
lished on  an  area  rate  basis.  They  have 
worked  very  well,  and  they  should  be 
retained.  There  are  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  gas  is  produced  that  they 
ar-e  very  significant.  To  change  them 
now  would  be  creating  a  disservice  not 
only  to  gas  producers  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  but  it  would  work  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers  through- 
out the  country.  I  hope  we  can  put 
that  in  the  final  version  of  any  bill 
that  is  pa.ssed. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  short 
time  on  the  question  of  changing  the 
requirements  on  the  pricing  of  old  nat- 
ural gas,  because  that  is  the  part  of 
the  bill  S.  1715  or  any  bill  that  deals 
with  natural  gas  that  alwa.vs  seems  to 
strike  the  most  opposition,  cause  the 
most  debate  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
a  general  hang-up  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  about  35  to  40  percent  of 
the  gas  reserved  in  the  United  States 
that  fits  into  this  category  that  is 
called  old  gas.  S.  1715  sets  in  motion  a 
3-year  period— 36  to  38  months,  to  be 
exact— where  old  gas  would  be  deregu- 
lated and  be  phased  in  over  that 
period  of  time  to  be  allowed  to  receive, 
on  sales  of  old  gas.  such  prices  as 
other  gas  would  receive  depending 
upon  market  conditions. 

Personally.  I  have  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  to  have  one  part  of  a  com- 
modity under  price  controls  while  the 
rest  is  put  under  different  types  of 
controls  is  a  very  difficult  position. 
However.  I  recognize  that  if  there  is 
any  gelling  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on 
what  needs  to  be  in  a  bill,  there  seems 
to  be  more  Senators  who  hold  this  out 
to  be  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
bill,  and  there  .seems  to  be  more  Sena- 
tors seeking  to  strike  any  deregulation 
of  old  gas  from  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

There  are  two  possibilities  that  we 
should  consider  in  this  regard.  One  is. 
Is  it  worthwhile  moving  into  a  posture 
in  the  bill  where  old  gas  contracts, 
when  they  come  up  for  renewal,  will 
be  renegotiated  and.  therefore,  will  be 
subject  to  whatever  agreement  can  be 


arrived  at  under  the  market  coiidition.s 
by  both  producer  and  purchaser?  Thai 
should  be  very  seriously  considered. 

The  .second  point  that  should  be 
considered  and  not  be  ignored,  what- 
ever we  do  about  old  gas,  we  should 
create  the  opportunity  for  the  en- 
hancement of  old  gas  wells  where  pro- 
duction could  be  increased  if  the  price 
was  slightly  better.  That  does  not 
apply  to  old  gas  wells  where  that  cir- 
cumstance might  be  true.  That  is.  if 
the  well  were  repaired  or  if  there  were 
means  taken  that  might  cost  addition- 
al money  and  other  gas  might  be  re- 
covered, that  also  applies  to  old  gas 
fields.  We  would  find  that  we  could 
significantly  increase  the  gas  reserves 
in  the  United  States  if  we  could 
handle  that  problem  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  part  of  the  bill. 

Having  said  all  of  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  make  clear  that  we  are 
nowhere  near  arriving  at  a  package 
containing  these  elements  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  es.sential  to  pass  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  with  a  majority  vote.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  necessary  to  have  60 
votes  for  a  vote  on  cloture  so  that  a 
bill  can  be  resolved. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  and  it  would 
be  misleading  to  the  public,  that  one 
would  take  this  from  the  standpoint 
that.  well,  it  is  a  producer  group  that 
will  need  to  be  doing  the  filibustering 
or  it  is  a  consumer  group  that  will 
need  to  be  doing  the  filibustering.  We 
do  not  know. 

S.  1715  will  not  be  passed  as  it  is 
right  now,  so  we  will  be  looking  at  a 
different  set  of  components  having 
these  major  features  in  it. 

I  .seriously  doubt,  if  we  follow  the 
procedure  that  has  been  outlined- 
that  is.  continue  on  this  bill  for  an- 
other half  hour  or  so  and  set  it  aside 
and  take  it  up  on  November  14-that 
we  could  reach  that  point  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  announced 
adjournment  for  this  .session  of  Con- 
gress on  November  18  or  19. 

However,  having  reached  this  point, 
where  we  are  going  to  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  S.  1715.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  in  the  Senate  to  get 
our  own  positions  in  order  and  our 
own  judgments  in  order  so  that  we  can 
seriously  consider  the  various  propos- 
als that  are  made  regarding  the  bill 
when  it  does  come  back  before  us  on 
November  14  or  15. 

Whatever  happens  in  that  week,  if 
nothing  is  completed— and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  nothing  will  be  com- 
pleted during  that  week— perhaps  we 
will  have  alerted  the  public  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  in  hacking  out  a 
natural  gas  bill  and  that  finally  one 
will  be  resolved  by  the  Senate  some- 
time in  1984.  and  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity for  all  the  input  and  all  the 
advice  that  the  public  at  large  can  give 
us. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  lo  proceed. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  to  protect  consumers 
from  those  price  increases  that  would  occur 
because  of  market  distortions  as  a  conse- 
quence of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  to  provide  for  a 
pha.sed  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  in 
order  lo  achieve  a  free  market  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. 10  eliminate  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2485 

< Purpo.se:  Local  distribution  company  auto- 
matic purchased  gas  cost  savings  pass- 
through  requirements) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2485. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38  following  line  18  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■Sec  302.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

•SK<  till!  I.CK  \1.  KISTKIHI  TIDS  ((IMI'A\>  Al  T<». 
\HTU  I'l  l{(  IIASK.I)  (.AS  (OST  SAV. 
IN(.S  I'A.SSTIIKOI  (.11  KKIJI  IKKMKNTS 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Any  purchased  gas 
cost  .savings  received  by  any  local  distribu- 
tion company  shall  be  automatically  and  im- 
mediately pa.ssed  through  by  such  local  dis- 
tribution company  lo  all  gas  consumers  on  a 
volumetric  basis. 

•<b)  Purchased  Gas  Cost  Savings  Subject 
TO  Automatic  PASSTHROUGH.-For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  reduction  in  the 
amounts  paid  by  a  local  distribution  compa- 
ny for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  from  any 
interstate  pipeline  as  a  result  of  -section 
601(ci(3iG).  or  any  other  reductions  in 
amounts  paid  for  natural  gas  by  a  local  dis- 
tribution company,  shall  be  deemed  a  pur- 
chased gas  cost  savings. 

•(c)  Commission  Rules. -Within  sixty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Commi-ssion  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic pas.sthrough  to  customers  of  local  dis- 
tribution companies  of  the  purchased  gas 
cost  .savings  specified  in  sub.secUon  (b). 

(di  Prohibition  on  Offsetting  Modifica- 
tions IN  Rates  and  Charges. -Any  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  allocating  costs  to  the 
rates  and  charges  in  effect  on  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  section  of  such  local  dis- 
tribution company,  which  has  the  effect  of 
creating  any  offset  in  the  rales  and  charges 
for  natural  gas  lo  any  customer  served  by 
such  company  for  the  amount  of  any  pur- 


chased  gas   cost    .savings   received    by    such 
local  distribution  company,  is  prohibited. 

■(e)  Additional  Enforcement  Author- 
ity—In  addition  lo  such  enforcement  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504(b)(1).  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, or,  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  the  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  may  institute  a  civil  action  for  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  requiring  the  pass- 
through  of  purcha.sed  gas  cost  savings  re- 
ceived by  any  local  distribution  company. 
Such  action  may  be  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  State 
in  which  such  local  distribution  company 
conducts  business  or  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  Stales  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

•(f)  Preemption  of  State  or  Local  Law.— 
The  requirements  of  this  .section  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  any  provision  of  State 
or  local  law  to  the  extent  such  provision  of 
law  would  preclude  the  passthrough  of  any 
purchased  gas  cost  .savings  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  .seclion,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. " 

Sec.  303.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  inserting  in  Sec. 
504(b)(1)  after  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).'  the  phrase  'and  section 
603(e). ■■.•■ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President 


amendment  no.  2486 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  de.sk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2486: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision,  no 
provision  in  this  bill  thai  results  in  the  de- 
control of  old  gas  shall  become  effective." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  set  this  bill 
aside  in  order  to  go  lo  the  Department 
of  Defense  bill,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  the  inappropriate  thing  lo  do. 

I  think  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  exists  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  having  to  do  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  price  of  natural 
gas  in  the  fall  and  winter  .seasons. 

As  I  understand  the  procedure  that 
was  contemplated,  it  was  contemplat- 
ed that  the  managers  of  the  bill  would 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
then  a  second-degree  amendment:  and. 
as  a  consequence,  the  rest  of  us  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  issue 
with  respect  to  proper  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  The  Senator  wants  to 
go  lo  consideration  of  the  bill.  This 
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vStiiiiior  thinks  that  this  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  not  in  January  or  February  or 
March  or  April,  after  the  gas  season 
starts  to  wind  down.  I  beheve  that 
when  you  are  facing  a  situation  where 
people  are  going  to  find  them.selves  in 
an  impossible  position  with  respect  to 
heating  their  homes,  it  is  time  that  we 
deal  with  the  substance  of  the  issues 
that  are  before  us. 

I  have  offered  the  second-degree 
amendment  so  it  would  crystallize  the 
i.ssue.  But  I  am  trying  to  say  that 
there  was  some  general  understanding 
that  Senator  Kassebaum  would  have 
the  right  to  offer  her  amendment  and 
that  there  would  be  some  limitation 
on  time  with  respect  to  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  completely  agreeable 
to  that  procedure.  But  I  am  not  agree- 
able to  offering  a  first-degree  amend- 
ment and  a  .second-degree  amendment 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  block- 
ing out  realistic  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  perfectly  .satisfied  to  let  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  come  to  the 
floor  and  be  voted  on.  I  support  the 
Kassebaum  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  good  legislation.  If  we  cannot 
adopt  the  Kassebaum  amendment,  we 
move  forward  with  the  disposition  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  S.  1715  as  a  .second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  first -degree 
amendment  and  give  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  issue,  in 
order  that  we  may  show  how  few  votes 
S.  1715  has. 

But  that  is  not  the  will  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  And  as  a  con.sequence 
I  have  sent  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  so  that  the  issue  may  be  crysta- 
lized. 

If  the  Kassebaum  amendment  does 
not  pass,  and  I  might  say  that  I  will 
yield  on  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  set  my  amendment  aside  in  order 
that  her  amendment  may  be  consid- 
ered, but  I  want  to  get  on  with  the  bill. 
We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
this  issue.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  imper- 
ative and  I  do  not  think  that  the  local 
distribution  companies  or  the  inde- 
pendent gas  producers  or  the  fuel  oil 
companies  or  the  con.sumers  of  this 
country  should  be  forced  to  sit  back 
and  wait  while  the  Senate  attends  to  a 
ho.st  of  other  matters. 

I  think  the  votes  are  here  to  indicate 
that  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  de- 
control old  gas.  and  I  think  the  votes 
are  here  to  indicate  that  the  Senate 
will  not  approve  S.  1715.  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
would  .see  fit  to  roll  forward  and  let 
the  Kas.sebaum  amendinent  come  up. 

I  believe  it  has  11  or  13  cosponsors 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  one  of 
them.  But  let  us  not  just  bring  the  bill 
up  after  cloture  and  then  take  it  down. 

That  is  the  reason  I  believe  it  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  move  forward  with 
natural  gas  legislation  at  this  point. 


Mi    McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I  first  make  a 
response  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  .say  to  the  Sen 
ator  from  Ohio,  there  is  not  anyone 
present  or  anyone  who  is  not  present, 
a  Member  of  this  body,  who  wants 
more  than  I  to  stay  on  this  bill  and 
dispose  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows.  I  am 
certain,  from  his  discussions  witli  the 
Senator  from  Kansa.s.  that  I  have  told 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  see 
that  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment 
she  gets  the  opportunity  to  offer  her 
bill  as  an  amendment  and  to  get  a  vote 
on  or  pertaining  to  that  amendment. 

I  have  said  to  her  a  number  of  times, 
and  I  have  .said  to  a  number  of  others 
as  well,  that  indeed  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  time  would  be  limited  on  the 
Ka.ssebaum  amendment,  and  that  an 
appropriate  agreement  with  respect  to 
other  amendments  could  be  entered 
into,  and  that  we  can  by  that  means 
guarantee  to  the  sponsors  of  that  bill, 
S.  996.  I  believe,  an  opportunity  for  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  that  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  also 
obvious  that  we  are  not  sole  players  in 
this  process,  that  the  Senate  has 
others  who  have  bills  that  they  wish 
considered  as  well. 

While  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  might  well 
desire  that  we  stay  on  this  bill  and 
that  there  be  no  changes  at  all  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate,  that  we  slay 
on  it  until  it  is  dispo.sed  of  however 
long  that  iTiighl  take,  be  it  3  or  4  days 
or  3  or  4  weeks,  there  are  certain  other 
imperatives  on  the  .scheduling  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  been  counseled  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  with  respect  to 
those  priorities,  one  of  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  has  been  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  in  this  body  to  ar 
range  our  schedule  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  will  be  out  of  here  by  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Whether  we  make  that  or  not  is 
something  else.  But  that  is  the  goal 
that  has  been  stated  often  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Second,  we  do  have  a  continuing  res- 
olution that  expires  on  November  10, 
and  we  must  by  November  10  either 
dispo.se  of  appropriations  bills  or  pass 
another  continuing  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  I  am 
certain,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  worked 
diligently  this  year  to  gel  all  the  ap- 
propriations measures  to  the  floor. 
And    there    are    other    appropriations 


matters  that  need  to  be  dealt  with 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  be  covered  by  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  once  again  sa.vs  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  Senate  is  not  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  the  appropriations 
proce.ss  and  must  go  year  after  year 
without  passing  the  appropriations 
bills. 

I  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  feels  that  way  and  why.  if  I 
were  in  his  position.  I  would  probably 
be  urging  that  we  give  appropriations 
measures  the  kind  of  priority  that  the 
majority  leader  has  promised  they 
would  have  when  they  are  ready  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion with  a  date  of  November  10,  is  a 
must,  and  that  we  must  yield  to  the 
necessity  for  considering  the  appro- 
priations bills.  As  I  was  urging  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  .schedule  this  matter.  I 
knew  very  we'l  that  if.  we  got  it  up.  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  request  of  the 
leadership  to  set  it  aside  w  hen.  as,  and 
if,  we  got  to  these  appropriations  mat- 
ters. That  is  not  necessarily  something 
I  was  enthusiastic  about.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  matter  of  fact  that  those 
are  considerations  which  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have  to 
keep  in  mind  as  they  try  to  schedule 
actions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
considerations  which  I  am  certain  will 
be  urged  with  respect  lo  the  continu- 
ation of  our  consideration  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  at  this  time. 

The  House  of  Representatives  com- 
pleted action  on  the  Defen.se  appro- 
priation bill  yesterday  and  certainly 
that  is  an  important  matter.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
argue  the  point  that  it  has  .some  im- 
portant Lssues  in  it.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  more  important  to  the  American 
public  than  the  pending  matter  is 
something  else  that  perhaps  is  debata- 
ble, but  nevertheless  I  am  informed 
that  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  leader- 
ship to  move  from  this  legislation  lo 
that  because  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday,  it  is  on  the  calendar 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  ready  for  action  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  suspect  that  they 
will  try  to  move  lo  the  consideration 
of  that  piece  of  legislation. 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.se  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  not  yielded 
the  floor  as  yet.  and  I  take  this  time 
only.  Mr.  President,  lo  indicate  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  get  to  her  bill 
considered,  and  she  knows  that  we 
have  di.scussed  this  often,  earlier  today 


as  well  as  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  and  we  discussed  how  long  it 
would  take.  She  again  has  indicated  it 
will  take  3  or  4  hours  at  a  minimum. 

We  were  di.scussing  what  might  be 
done  with  respect  to  a  time  limit  on 
that  bill  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
With  the  number  of  cosponsors  that  it 
has,  and  with  the  issues  that  would  be 
involved.  I  would  think  3  or  4  hours  is 
not  an  unreasonable  time  estimate  at 
a  minimum. 

I  am  informed  by  the  leadership 
that  we  do  not  have  3  or  4  hours  for 
this  at  this  point 

Mr.  METZENBAIM  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  heis  been  trying  lo 
gel  recognition  here  as  the  rules  and 
customs  provide.  I  have  been  frozen 
out.  I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  minority  leader  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  be  recognized  before  we 
have  any  repartee  betw^een  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  may  say  so 
1  — 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  entitled  to 
yield  for  a  question  if  he  wants. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  my  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  will  not  prolong  this 
very  much  longer,  and  will  be  happy 
to  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  be  receptive  to  permit- 
ting a  vote  to  come  up  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which 
I  will  modify,  but  not  in  a  major 
manner,  if  we  had  a  limitation  of  time 
in  connection  with  the  debate  of  any- 
thing the  Senator  from  Idaho  wanted, 
an  hour,  a  half  hour? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  the  second- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  Twenty 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  at  this 
time  that  is  not  a  possibility. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  understand  I 
am  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  promptly 
and  not  delay  the  Senate  proceedings. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand.  Per- 
haps under  the  circumstances  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  at  this  time  is  to  yield 
the  floor  so  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  sought  recognition  si- 
multaneously with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
not  recognized.  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  by 


prearrangement.  had  spoken  to  the 
Chair  about  his  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  beg  to  cor- 
rect my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
not  had  one  word  with  the  Senator 
from  Mi.s.souri.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him.  I  do  not  even  think  I  said  hello  to 
him  yet  today  let  alone  talk  to  him 
about  recognition. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  that  case  I 
withdraw  that  statement.  The  reason  I 
said  that  was  because  I  had  informed 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  planned 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  .say.  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  yield,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
by  a  fraction  of  a  second,  did  seek  rec- 
ognition first. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  accept  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  Chairs  at- 
tention to  the  Senate  rules,  page  880. 
as  follows: 

In  1937.  the  Vice  President  announced  a 
policy  of  giving  priority  of  recognition  to 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  when 
they  were  on  their  feet  seeking  recognition. 
The  action  of  the  majority  leader  in  yield- 
ing, after  being  recognized,  to  a  Senator  to 
move  lo  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  having  been  challenged  as  not  being  in 
conformity  with  the  rule,  the  Vice  President 
held  that  the  majority  leader  could  not 
farm  out  his  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  I  will  not  yield 
at  this  lime. 

I  will  also  invite  the  Chair's  atten- 
tion to  page  883  of  the  rules  of  Ihe 
Senate  which  slates  as  follows: 

Under  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the 
Senate,  the  leadership  is  given  preferential 
recognition  when  they  seek  the  floor  simul- 
taneously with  other  Senators.  Leaders  and 
managers  of  a  bill  are  given  preferential  rec- 
ognition as  compared  to  other  Senators  gen- 
erally. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear 
that  I  was  on  my  feet,  I  had  been  on 
my  feet  for  .sometime  awaiting  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  the  amendment.  I 
did  not  wail  to  rise.  I  was  on  my  feet 
awaiting  recognition.  The  Chair  must 
have  known  that.  The  Chair  must 
have  known  about  tho.se  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  Chair  acted  im- 
properly. And  it  is  not  a  minor  thing, 
becau.se  the  question  of  which  amend- 
ment comes  in  first  is  indeed  a  prerog- 
ative of  the  leadership  and  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
Chair's  action  constituted  a  major  de- 
parture from  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  rules  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  power  of  recognition  is  lodged  in  the 
Chair,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  ac- 
cording to  the  precedenl-s  of  the  Senate. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Chair  is  required  lo  rec- 


ognize -the  Senator  who  shall  first  address 
him."'  Of  course,  this  gives  the  Chair  discre- 
tion when  several  Senators  simultaneously 
address  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer  was  aware 
that  there  were  three  Senators  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  prior  amend- 
ment being  read.  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer listened  very  carefully,  knowing 
the  three  Senators  were  seeking  recog- 
nition, to  whom  asked  for  recognition 
first.  II  is  the  judgment  of  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  first  asked 
for  recognition. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  invite  the 
Chair's  attention  lo  the  fact  thai 
when  two  Senators  are  standing  simul- 
taneously, it  is  the  duly  to  recognize 
the  minority  leader  or  his  representa- 
tive when  the  majority  leader  is  not 
standing.  I  understand  the  Chair  has 
discretion.  I  understand  'here  is  no 
appeal.  I  am  not  making  an  appeal  to 
anything  other  than  the  judgment  of 
the  Chair  other  than  the  fact  that  this 
should  have  been  done. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  not  seen, 
since  this  majority  leader  has  been 
majority  leader,  any  time  when  simul- 
taneously there  were  Senators  seeking 
the  floor  when  the  majority  leader 
was  not  recognized.  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Recognition  of  Senators  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  Chair:  indeed,  the  Chair 
can  run  this  show  any  way  he  wishes. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  right. 

I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  very  clear 

that  I  was  on  my  feel,  had  been  on  my 

feel  for  not  seconds,  but  throughout 

the  reading  of  that  amendment.  And  if 

there  was  a  millisecond  difference,  it  is 

a  difference  which  I  could  not  accept. 

I  simply  say  that   in  my  judgment 

the  action  of  the  Chair  was  improper. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.    President.    I 

still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  to  speak  about  the 
amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  introduced— 
and  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  did  not  have 
lo  tell  him  I  was  going  lo  introduce  a 
second-degree  amendment,  but  I  did 
so.  And  it  is  entirely  within  his  right 
lo  introduce  this  amendment. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  what  he  thinks 
this  amendment  does,  but  I  can  tell 
you  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
ramp-up  of  old  gas.  The  ramp-up  of 
old  gas  under  S.  1715  and  the  decon- 
trol of  old  gas  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  things.  Is  it  only  the  market 
out  at  the  end  of  the  process  which  he 
is  complaining  about,  or  is  it  the  in- 
crease in  price  or  the  ramp-up  of  old 
gas  that  he  intends  to  get  at  by  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  not  willing  to 
permit  me  to  gel  the  floor  in  my  own 
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riBht.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  respona 
to  him  at  such  time  as  I  do  get  the 
floor  in  my  own  right  and  clarify  the 
situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well,  Mr. 
President,  I  simply  asked  the  Senator 
a  question  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
answer  it,  that  is  his  right. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  we  have  gotten  to  a  kind  of 
sticky  situation  which  I  regret. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  has  been 
extended  so  far  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  balance  of  this  bill.  We  provided 
the  Senator  with  a  copy  of  the  amend 
ment  before  it  was  read  so  he  could 
follow  through  it.  And  he  took  advan- 
tage of  that,  in  my  judgment,  by  seek- 
ing recognition,  which  is  his  right,  at 
precisely  the  same  time,  as  the  Chair 
properly  observed,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
were  seeking  recognition. 

I  would  .say  to  the  Chair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  all  due  respect  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  and  to  the  position 
of  the  Chair,  that  I  followed  the  clerk 
in  the  reading  of  the  amendment  and 
the  very  instant  that  the  amendment 
was  completed,  I  .sought  recognition.  I 
will  not  argue  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  not  on  his  feet  nor  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  his  feet,  but  if  it 
requires  us  interrupting  the  clerk  in 
order  to  seek  recognition  first,  and  if  it 
requires  us  yelling  louder  than  any- 
body else  does  in  order  to  get  recogni- 
tion, then  the  Senator  from  Idaho  can 
play  that  game,  too.  But  comity  goes 
out  the  window  when  those  tactics  are 
followed,  and  when  the  Chair  indulges 
the  following  of  that  tactic  in  making 
it  successful. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Chair,  in  all 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  the  Chair 
may  indeed  think  he  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion appropriately,  but  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  does  not  agree  that  that  is 
the  case. 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  start  of  the  consideration  of 
S.  1715  has  proved  my  earlier  point: 
that  we  were  not  ready  to  take  it  up; 
that  if  we  took  it  up  the  one  thing 
about  Thanksgiving  that  would  occur 
this  year  for  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  be  indeed  it  would  be  a 
very  welcome  day,  because  I  hope  we 
are  not  in  session  then. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  another 
observation  made.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  offered  this 
amendment— a  very  telling  amend- 
ment. I  might  say— and  has  referred  to 
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the  junior  Senator  from  Kan.sas, 
S.  996,  to  be  offered,  I  would  assume, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I  do  not 
believe  that  S.  996,  if  it  is  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is  the  kind 
of  vehicle  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  looking  for  in  terms  of  creating  a 
substitute  that  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body. 

And  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  reconsiderations  that  have 
been  made  on  S.  996  by  the  people  in 
the  gas  industry,  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  the  gas  industry  that  are  pipe- 
line companies  and  distribution  com 
panics. 

They  have  concluded  that,  from 
their  standpoint,  they  think  it  would 
be  disastrous. 

They  say  that,  in  all  seriousness,  on 
the  basis  of  full  knowledge  of  what 
would  be  entailed  should  that  bill 
become  law.  I  would  assume  that  con- 
sumers mu.st  take  heed  of  that  judg- 
ment of  pipeline  companies  and  distri- 
bution companies. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  it  points 
out  that  even  if  that  were  offered 
first,  it  probably  would  not  be  any 
type  of  resolution  for  the  inadequacies 
of  S.  1715,  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

So  I  think  we  are  a  long  ways  away 
from  the  point  of  resolving  this  prob- 
lem, what  the  final  package  should  be, 
and  I  would  noi  hazard  a  guess  at  this 
time  when  we  will  arrive  at  that  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  necessary  that  I  ask  for  consider- 
ation of  this  modification?  Do  I  not 
have  a  right  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  does  not  have  to  be  read. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Am  I  correct, 
then,  that  the  amendment  has  now 
been  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  amendment  has  been  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Al  the  i-nd  of  thr  pending  amendmenl 
insrrl  the  following: 

Notwlih.standing  any  other  provision,  no 
provi.slon  in  thi.s  bill  that  results  m  the  de- 
control of  old  ga.s  .shall  bt-come  effective.' 

Further,  nothing  in  llii.s  bill  that  results 
in  ramping  down  or  ramping  up  of  gas 
prices  or  abrogation  of  existing  contracts 
shall  become  effertive. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Riecle  were  added  as 


1  ipsponsors    of    the    modified    amend- 
ment.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  important  that  we  clear  the 
air  around  here  as  to  what  last  tran- 
spired. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  was  told  there 
would  be  a  first -degree  and  a  second- 
degree  amendment  offered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  see  them,  but 
I  was  told  that  they  would  be  offered, 
and  generally  speaking,  .something  of 
what  they  would  contain.  But  because 
of  that  fact,  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  precluded 
from  the  opportunity  to  put  the  i.ssue 
in  the  proper  perspective  and  permit 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  a  real  issue. 

The  amendment  and  the  second- 
degree  amendment  that  were  to  be  of- 
fered were  to  be  offered  on  the  basis 
that  they  would  close  out  any  other 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
did  not  want  that  to  happen.  So  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  proceeded  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  do  that 
which  any  Member  of  this  body  has 
the  right  to  do.  and  that  is  to  .seek  rec- 
ognition from  the  Chair. 

My  good  friend  from  Louisiana,  and 
he  is  my  good  friend,  read  part  of  the 
rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian made  it  possible  or  suggest- 
ed. I  gather,  to  the  Chair  that  another 
portion  of  those  rules  be  read.  But 
there  is  one  portion  of  the  rules  that 
has  not  as  yet  been  read  and  I  think  it 
also  ought  to  be  included  because  it 
certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
Chair  was  acting  appropriately. 

At  the  top  of  page  880.  it  reads  as 
follows: 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  consider 
ation  of  a  bill  or  other  matter,  the  Senator 
who  rises  and  first  addres.ses  the  Chair  is 
entitled  to  recognition,  and  a  Senator  man- 
aging the  bill  who  may  be  sitting  in  the  ma- 
jority leaders  seat,  but  did  not  address  the 
Chair,  would  have  no  preferential  .status  as 
to  recognition. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
argue  he  did  address  the  Chair,  but 
the  facts  are  that  the  Chair  has  the 
right  to  recognize  the  first  person 
whom  he  hears.  I  did  make  a  strong 
effort  to  be  that  first  person  on  his 
feet  seeking  recognition. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
move,  that  we  get  this  show  on  the 
road.  I  offered  to  submit  S,  1715  in  its 
entirety  as  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  first-degree  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  order  that 
we  might  indicate  how  few  votes  that 
bill  has  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  did  not 
relish  that  thought,  did  not  look  with 
favor  on  it,  and.  therefore.  I  did  not 
offer  that  amendment  and  I  did  not  do 
so.  I  thought  that  was  comity  in  not 
offering  his  bill  to  my  amendment  if 
he  did  not  welcome  it. 

In  respect  of  my  own  amendment.  I 
think  it  raises  the  issue,  it  makes  the 
i.ssue.  TliM  amendment  is  quite  simple: 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions,  no 
provision  in  this  bill  that  results  in  the  de- 
control of  old  gas  shall  become  effective. 

Further,  nothing  in  this  bill  that  results 
in  the  ramping  down  or  ramping  up  of  gas 
prices  or  abrogation  of  existing  contracts 
shall  become  effective. 

The  issue  is  clear.  Either  you  are  for 
that  or  you  are  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment,  which  makes  it  clear  how 
you  stand  on  the  issue  of  decontrol, 
ramping  up  and  ramping  down. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
concern  that  this  debate  might  take 
too  long.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  now.  I  have  been  urging 
that  we  move  to  the  matter  of  voting 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vole 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  indicate 
that  they  are  prepared  to  move  in  that 
same  direction. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  yield'' 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  1  yield. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  certainly  in  support  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  has  cer- 
tainly been  more  than  gracious  in 
scheduling  a  time  that  8.  996  would  be 
debated.  I  also  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  gone  really  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  It  is  what  is  done  as  far  as 
decontrolling  old  gas. 

I  think  in  grabbing  the  initiative  at 
this  particular  moment  in  time,  it  is  an 
amendinent  which  will  actually  sort 
the  wheal  from  the  chaff  in  this  and 
see  where  the  votes  are  on  this  is.sue. 

I  would  strongly  be  supportive  of  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  in  order  to 
help  clarify  some  of  the  crucial  points 
in  this  debate. 

While  it  was  my  wish  to  have  really 
a  fairly  full  and  extensive  debate  on  S. 
996,  w"e  became  hampered  by  a  lime 
problem  because  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations.  There  was  not 
going  to  be  adequate  time  to  do  it 
today  or  tomorrow. 

I  certainly  concur  with  those  who 
believe  the  status  quo  on  the  question 
of  natural  gas  legislation  is  not  accept- 
able and  we  all  desire  to  move  forward 
on  this  i.ssue. 
Mr.      JOHNSTON      addressed      the 

Chair.  ^, 

The  PRESIDlNti  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  that  I  was  not  anxious  to 
bring  up  the  natural  gas  bill  at  the 
particular  lime  we  did,  although  I  can 
see  some  utility  in  it.  and,  indeed,  1 
have  seen  some  utility  from  the  discus- 
sion which  has  flowed  on  this  floor. 

One  reason  is  I  simply  did  not  think 
we  were  ready  at  that  point  to  debate 


il.  Nevertheless,  we  have  taken  it  up. 
But  I  think  il  is  also  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  finally  get  this 
bill  passed  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  al  least 
not  by  November  18,  if,  in  fact,  No- 
vember 18  is  the  date  set  for  adjourn- 
ment. I  am  advised  that  that  still  is 
ihe  dale. 

In  my  view,  it  will  take  2  or  3  weeks 
to  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  when  he  says  we  ought  to 
have  a  vole  on  the  various  formula- 
tions. S.  996.  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  I  think  ought  to  be 
voted  on.  It  suits  me  to  vote  on  S. 
1715.  although  I  do  not  think  thai 
is,sue  is  ripe  at  this  point  because  you 
must  have  some  discussion  on  the 
floor  so  that  Senators  will  understand 
what  this  whole  issue  is  about. 

It  is  easy  to  be  against  the  difierent 
formulations  of  natural  gas  decontrol. 
It  is  very  hard  to  be  for  something.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that,  after  weeks 
and  weeks,  indeed  months,  of  consider- 
ation of  the  matter,  that  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee,  although  without 
much  enthusiasm,  without  much  of  a 
margin,  put  out  S.  1715  on  the  floor. 

It  does  not  have  the  votes  at  this 
time.  That  is  clear.  Whether  it  can  get 
the  votes  or  not,  in  fact  whether  any- 
thing can  gel  the  voles  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate,  will  have  to  await  a  more 
measured  debate. 

I  do  know  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  leg- 
islate, to  just  write  amendments  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

For  example,  this  amendment  of  the 
distinguished      Senator      from      Ohio 
would  make  il  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing about  take-or-pay  relief.  One  of 
the  central  points  of  S.  1715  is  to  give 
relief  to  pipelines  and,  in  turn,  to  con- 
sumers who  have  what  we  call  take-or- 
pay  obligations.  That  means  that  you 
have  large  amounts  of  gas  under  con- 
tract al  very  high  prices  where,  if  the 
pipeline  does  not  take  that  gas.  it  must 
nevertheless  pay  for  it.  The  pipeline 
would  have  the  right  to  take  it  at  a 
later  time.  We  are  in  a  recession  time 
right  now.  where  factory  utilization  is 
down,  the  demand  for  gas.  the  ability 
to  use  the  gas.  the  need  for  gas  on 
behalf  of  the  pipelines,  has  been  down. 
So  we  fell  thai  in  S.  1715  there  ought 
to  be  an  abrogation  of  contracts  to  the 
extent     that     take-or-pay    obligations 
were  concerned— thai  is  to  say,  to  limit 
the  take-or-pay  obligation  in  the  first 
year  to  50  percent  of  the  contract,  60 
jjercenl  the  second  year,  and  70  per- 
cent the  third  year.  But  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Ohio  would   have   the  effect   of 
making  it  impossible  to  abrogate  con- 
tracts   for    the    purpose    of    forgiving 
take-or-pay  obligations. 

Il  would  also  do  away  with  the  low- 
ering of  the  high  gas  prices.  Another 
one  of  the  central  points  of  S.  1715 
was  to  lake  the  very  high  gas  prices  in 
some    situations,     gas    prices    which 


exceed  $6  per  mcf.  over  twice  the 
amount  allowed  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act.  and  ramp  those  prices 
down.  The  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  would 
make  that  ramp  down  of  those  gas 
prices  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  used  the 
terms  "ramp  up  "  and  Tamp  down"  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  if  this  were 
a  term  of  art  and  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing you  could  identify  in  the  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Tamp  up"  and  Tamp 
down"  as  used  in  this  amendment  are 
not  terms  of  art  and  may  not  make 
sense  when  used  in  the  context  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to 
pass  this  amendment,  but  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  vole  on  it.  I  am  like 
anybody  else:  I  would  like  to  finish 
this  gas  bill  today  if  it  were  possible, 
but  we  know  that  is  not  possible.  The 
real  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  recess 
the  Senate  on  November  18  or  not?  If 
we  are  not  and  if  we  are  going  through 
Chri.slmas  Eve— and  I  am  prepared  to 
stay  here  until  Christmas  Eve— then 
we  can  finish  this  gas  bill.  Then  the 
issue  can  ripen  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  the  w  hole  i.ssue  of  natural  gas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  lo  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  enormous 
knowledge  in  this  area,  that  I  regard 
this  amendment  in  a  way  as  ju.sl  a  test 
vote,  if  you  will,  or  almost  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  old  gas  and 
how  that  will  be  handled  in  the  bill. 
There  are  many  good  parts  to  S.  1715 
that  would  have  to  be  revisited  and 
fashioned  again.  But  I  do  not  share 
the  Senator's  concerns  that,  indeed, 
this  amendment  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  things  that  are  very 
important— as  a  matter  of  fact,  essen- 
tial—to the  whole  issue  of  new  natural 
gas  legislation.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
amendment  that  really  helps  us  decide 
what  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  on  a 
verv  key  part  of  the  legislation. 

I  wish  to  join,  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendinent  that  Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM  has  proposed.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Syiwms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ihink  il  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
gotten  to  the  position  we  are  in,  and  I 
understand  perfectly  well  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  operating  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
question  of  that.  That  is  precisely  why 
I  was  seeking  recognition  in  the  first 
possible  instance,  because  the  Senator 
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from  Ohio  knows  that  rule  and  so  does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  regret  what  has  happened  because 
I  think,  instead  of  furthering  the  proc- 
ess of  petting  on  with  the  legislation, 
it  has  hampered  our  ability  to  get  on 
with  the  legislation.  Indeed,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  it  will  take  effort  to 
get  this  amendment  off  the  bill.  I  .say 
that  in  deference  to  both  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  because  indeed,  the  issue  of 
natural  gas  pricing  and  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  old  gas  shall  be  treated 
as  an  essential  element  of  any  natural 
gas  legislation  and  must  be  decided  by 
the  Senate. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
very  important  that  in  that  process, 
we  also  understand  and  understand 
very  clearly  that  there  are  tradeoffs  in 
legislation:  that  there  are  people  out 
in  the  industry  who  have  different 
points  of  view  and  legitimate  points  of 
view:  and  that  you  cannot  very  well 
say  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  we  are 
going  to  take.  take,  take  from  you  but 
we  give  nothing:  we  are  going  to  load 
this  bill  all  on  one  side,  with  nothing 
on  the  other  side. 

We  have  high-cost  gas  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  anxious  to 
have  the  price  reduced,  and  its  impact 
upon  consumers  reduced.  But  I  say  we 
cannot  really  expect  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  is 
going  to  vote,  on  a  bill  that  simply  re- 
duces on  the  one  side  and  does  not 
give  anything  at  all  in  balance  on  the 
other  side.  That.  I  think,  is  the  essen- 
tial argument  as  to  what  is  the  appro- 
priate balance  and  how  you  balance  it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  sug- 
gested that  the  terms  ramp  up"  and 
•  ramp  down"  have  become  kind  of 
words  of  art.  They  are  his  words  and 
they  are  perhaps  now  imbedded  in  the 
lexicon  dealing  with  natural  gas  pric- 
ing. That  idea  of  how  you  balance  be- 
tween the  two  forces  that  we  are 
trying  to  balance— those  who  have  old. 
low -cost  gas  and  those  who  have  new 
high-cost  gas— and  how  you  balance 
the  equities  between  tho.se  parties,  led 
to  the  solution  which  was  offered  in 
the  committee  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  which  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  committee  after  a 
great  deal  of  debate  and  after  we  had 
looked  at  the  alternatives. 

That  was  to  give  the  consumer  as 
much  as  po.ssible  of  a  reduced  cost:  we 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  high-cost 
new  natural  gas  very  quickly,  over  a 
12-month  period.  There  is  a  60-day 
period  at  the  beginning  and  a  6-monlh 
period  at  the  end.  .so  it  is  actually  20 
months  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  that  process  before  you  get  to  the 
market-out  provision. 

On  the  low-cost  gas,  in  order  to  give 
some  relief  on  that  side  without  hit- 
ting the  consumers  too  hard,  the  bill 
would  allow  the  low-cost  gas  to  ri.se 
more    slowly    before    it    got    to    the 


market-out    provision.    That    v.as    the 
balance. 

Not  everybody  is  affected  exactly 
the  .same— not  every  producer  is.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  that 
the  composite  price  of  the  natural  gas 
does  not  move  too  precipitately  at  any 
point  in  this  process:  hence  the  ramp- 
up-ramp-down  provisions. 

There  are  other  balances  that  are 
.sought  here.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  a  solution  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  others  that  have 
been  offered  with  respect  to  the  take- 
or  pay  provisions,  remembering,  of 
course,  that  we  did  at  the  outset  recog- 
nize that  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  The  NGPA 
has  provisions  in  it  that  say  that  on 
new  gas  produced  after  the  dale  of 
that  act,  you  can  pay  anything  in  the 
world  you  want  to  pay  for  it.  As  long 
as  old  gas  was  under  contract  at  low 
cost  that  cannot  be  varied,  there  was 
every  temptation  and  every  rea.son  for 
people  who  were  not  then  producers  to 
go  out  and  explore  for  the  gas  that 
cost  more. 

We  had  a  deep  gas  provision  in  that 
bill  that  said  if  your  gas  is  deeper  than 
15.000  feet,  you  can  sell  it  for  what- 
ever you  can  get  for  it  So  they  went 
out  and  drilled  wells  that  were  over 
15.000  feet  deep.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a  lot  of  joking  about  any 
well  driller  who  discovered  gas  above 
14.999  feet  would  get  canned.  He  had 
to  go  below  15,000  feet  before  he  hit 
gas  because  that  got  under  the  incen- 
tive provisions  of  the  NGPA. 

But  one  of  the  silliest  of  all  results 
was  that  the  NGPA  by  that  action 
guaranteed  that  because  of  the  cush- 
ion of  low-cost  old  gas  they  would  go 
out  and  bring  to  the  market  first  the 
highest  cost  gas  that  could  be  found  in 
the  United  States— and  they  did  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  said  to  them.  If 
you  will  import  it  from  overseas,  we  do 
not  care  what  it  costs,  so  go  out  and 
sign  contracts  for  overseas  supplies." 
And  thus  we  got  LNG  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  tremendously  high  price.  Why 
did  the  pipeline  company  not  care' 
Why  did  the  distribution  company  not 
care?  Because  in  each  instatice  they 
are  allowed  to  average  that  against  the 
old  low-cost  gas  that  they  had.  They 
were  guaranteed  that  they  could  pass 
that  through  their  system  and  hang  it 
on  the  consumer,  and  that  is  what 
they  did.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to 
get  some  balanced  provisions  in  a  bill 
that  will  permit  us  to  get  out  of  .some 
of  those  things  that  are  hurling  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  believe  it  is  e.ssenlial  for 
us  to  deal  with  the  freedom  of  the 
marketplace  for  the  old  natural  gas  as 
well  as  for  the  new.  and  to  do  it  in  an 
orderly  manner  that  allows  us  to 
adjust  our  markets  over  a  period  of 
lime,  rather  than  having  the  compul- 


sive change  that  will  occur  if,  indeed, 
you  try  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

I  would  .say  to  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  that  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways  and  expect  to  pass  the  bill. 
You  cannot  take  and  yield  nothing 
and  still  get  the  con.sensus  that  is  nec- 
essary to  pa.ss  a  bill.  A.s  I  said  at  the 
outset.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  to  sup- 
port us  in  getting  to  the  bill,  voting  for 
cloture  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
under  which  we  could  debate  the  bill, 
in  which  we  could  exercise  our  discre- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
bring  about  some  of  those  changes  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  other 
existing  law  .so  that  the  consumers  of 
this  country  can  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  large  supply  of  natural 
gas  available  to  the  consumers  that  is 
not  reaching  them  today  because  ol 
the  inhibitions  of  current  law.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  silly  to  be  operating 
under  a  law  that  in  effect  mandates 
price  increases  in  an  energy  market 
that  is  declining. 

Now.  it  has  been  suggested  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  those  are  ceil- 
ing prices,  they  are  not  floors.  But 
anybody  who  has  ever  looked  at  wage 
and  price  controls  or  the  efforts  to 
protect  consumers  by  legislating  price 
knows  that  the  floor  becomes  the  ceil- 
ing, the  ceiling  becomes  the  floor. 
Whatever  it  is  you  legislate  becomes 
the  negotiating  posture  around  which 
all  the  deals  are  made.  There  is  not 
anything  else. 

The  result  is  when  you  put  a  price 
escalator  in  the  law,  as  NGPA  has,  old 
gas  will  rise  at  the  inflation  rate.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  that  inflation 
rate  is  the  same  thing  that  the  energy 
market  reflects:  it  will  rise  along  with 
the  inflation  rate,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  has  been  happening.  It  does  not 
matter  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  under 
the  NGPA  new  gas  can  escalate  at  in- 
flation rate  plus  4  percent.  It  does  not 
matter  thai  that  has  no  relationship 
to  market  value  today:  it  is  going  to 
rise  at  inflation  rate  plus  4  percent. 

So  we  start  talking  about  freezing 
COLA  s  around  here,  and  we  have  had 
.some  di.scu.ssion  about  cost-of-living  es- 
calators and  wages  and  prices  and  ben- 
efits. We  have  dealt  with  that  in  .social 
security,  and  we  hav«'  said.  'Hey.  it  is 
bad  enough  to  have  all  these  COLA's 
automatically  ramping  it  up." 

We  also  have  gol  it  in  the  NGPA; 
that  is  current  law.  What  this  commit- 
tee was  trying  to  do  in  reporting  S. 
1715  was  to  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
judgments  with  respect  to  what  is  the 
best  way  to  get  out  of  the  situation 
that  we  are  in  today  under  NGPA. 

Now.  there  are  different  opinions 
about  what  is  the  best  way  to  amend 
the  law.  There  are  different  opinions 
about  what  are  or  are  not  the  vote 
counts  on  specific  provisions  of  the  bill 


thai  IS  before  us  or  on  certain  amend 
ments  that  may  be  offered.  But  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
beyond  any  doubt  is  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  erect  a  majority  in  favor  of 
anything  on  this  kind  of  legislation.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
vote  on  S.  1715  up  front  becau.se 
people  do  not  support  S.  1715.  I  sug- 
gest, going  into  this  kind  of  legislation, 
there  probably  is  not  a  clear  majority 
in  favor  of  anything.  That  is  why  I 
have  been  urging  that  we  get  on  with 
it.  so  that  we  could  find  out  what 
people  will  support.  It  seems  wrong  to 
come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  proc- 
ess and  try  to  remove  one  of  the  essen- 
tial negotiating  elements  within  the 
entire  package. 

If  you  ruled  out  one  possible  area  of 
compromi.se.  you  may  well  have  ruled 
out  the  one  thing  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  gel  a  bill.  If  we  say 
up  front.  "No.  we  are  not  going  to 
touch  the  old  natural  gas  prices  at  all, 
we  are  going  to  require  that  to  remain 
under  control  forever,"  you  may  have 
removed  the  one  element  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  erect  a  bal- 
ance that  has  the  promise  of  getting  a 
maiority  vote. 

While  I   understand  that  there  are 
those  who  say  either  now  or  have  said 
in  the  past  that  they  are  opposed  to 
any  deregulation  of  old  natural  gas— 
and   I    think   they   are   sincere   about 
thal-I  think  that  they  are  wrong.  I 
think  that  in  order  to  pa.ss  this  kind  of 
legislation  and  get  it  through  and  get 
it  passed  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  and  get  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  and  hopefully  to  gel 
his  signature,  you  have  to  have  some 
elements  of  give  and  take  in  the  entire 
process.  I  do  not  see  that  evidenced  in 
this  effort  at  this  time  to  remove  as 
one   of   the   elements   one   that    must 
necessarily  be  on  the  bargaining  table 
in  the  effort  to  forge  a  compromise. 
Therefore,  for  that  reason,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion  prejudice  our  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  .some  kind  of  a  con- 
clusion on  a  passage  that  must  include 
many  elements,  of  which  this  is  a  pos- 
sible, and.  1  would  urge,  a  very  impor- 
tant part. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  also  to  indi- 
cate, as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
already  mentioned,  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed at  various  times  the  opportuni- 
ty to  get  her  legislation  up  as  an 
amendment,  and  we  have  been  seeking 
to  get  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  time  that  it  would 
lake  to  do  that  and  the  conditions 
under  which  thai  could  be  done,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  has  worked 
on  this  as  hard  and  as  long  as  anyone 
in  this  body  perhaps,  is  entitled  to 
that  opportunity.  She  and  the  cospon- 
sors  of  her  legislation  are  serious  in 
seeking  a  legislative  vehicle,  and  we 
were  seeking  unanimous  consent  that 


woiild  give  us  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  she  would 
know  would  give  her  an  up  or  down 
vole  on  that  measure. 

1  still  desire  to  get  to  that  point  if  it 
is  at  all  possible.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana as  well,  because  I  do  believe  that 
she  is  entitled  to  that.  If  we  can  get  a 
unanimous  con.sent  agreement,  we  will 
still  get  there.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  there  if  in  the  meantime  we 
have  removed  some  of  the  elements 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  final  legislation. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  pending.  He  stated  that 
at  one  time  yesterday  he  understood 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  with  respect 
to  offering  an  amendment  and  offer- 
ing a  second-degree  amendment  was  so 
that  we  could  freeze  him  out.  He 
knows  that  becau.se  we  told  him  what 
we  intended  to  do.  which  may  be  the 
last  time.  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
know  it.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
laid  our  cards  on  the  table  instead  of 
playing  them  close  to  our  vest,  and  the 
next  time  they  will  be  closer  to  our 
vest. 

I  would  say.  too,  that  in  that  process 
we  are  not  trying  to  seek  advantage  of 
anybody.  I  was  trying  to  protect  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  her  desire  to 
have  her  substitute  up  first.  Now,  her 
amendment.  S.  996.  offered  as  an 
amendment,  has  been  estimated  to 
take  3  to  4  hours  minimal.  I  knew  that 
3  to  4  hours  was  not  available  to  us  on 
this  measure  today,  so  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  right  to  offer  her  amendment 
as  one  of  the  first  amendments,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  might  well  offer 
an  amendment  that  was  not  controver- 
sial, that  I  think  has  almost  universal 
appeal  and  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  cost  savings.  We  could  offer  that 
amendment  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  not  get  distracted  and  destroy 
her  ability  to  get  her  amendment  up 
first. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  So  we  have  an  amendment 
offered  which  was  designed  to  guaran- 
tee to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
she  could  get  her  amendment  up  first 
so  we  could  protect  the  foor  and  the 
flow  so  we  could  get  to  the  time  when 
we  had  3  or  4  hours  when  we  could 
give  her  the  chance  that  she  so  hon- 
estly wants  and  which  I  so  honestly 
want  to  give  her,  but  I  say  where  we 
are  now.  frustrates  that  effort. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  yield.  1  say  to  him  that  the 
most  reasonable  of  scenarios  some- 
times falls  apart.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate what  he  is  saying. 

I  do  know  that  there  was  a  willing- 
ness to  have  an  up-and-down  vote.  I 
agree  that  there  should  be  more 
debate  on  the  i-ssues  involved,  which 
are  very  complex  and  which  have 
many  facets. 


However,  some  of  these  options  have 
been  removed— one.  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  limited 
amount  of  time  for  debate  because  of 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill,  which 
is  going  to  be  before  us  relatively  soon, 
and  the  belief  of  Senator  Metzenbaum 
that  it  was  important  to  move  ahead 
and  deal  with  an  amendment  which 
was  really  the  crux  of  this  matter,  and 
a  controversial  one. 

So.  as  long  as  that  is  the  pending 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  vote 
on  that  amendment  at  that  time,  if 
that  would  be  the  will  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  made,  but  I  think 
the  pending  amendment,  which  was 
originally  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  added  her  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  makes  that  impossible. 

While  I  still  desire  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  offer  S.  996  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  effort  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  had  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  guarantee 
that  whatever  savings  there  are  from 
wellhead  price  adjustments  of  contract 
adjustments  as  reflected  in  consumers' 
bills,  there  would  be  an  automatic, 
complete  pa,ssthrough,  which  has 
almost  universal  acceptance  in  this 
body. 

There  are  many  people  outside  who 
may  take  advantage  of  the  price  at  the 
wellhead  and  pocket  that  price,  rather 
than  reduce  the  price  to  the  consum- 
ers. I  do  not  believe  that  is  reflective 
of  any  large  opinion  in  this  body. 

The  amendment  seemed  to  me  to  be 
as  noncontroversial  as  any  I  know  of 
that  could  be  offered  to  this  bill  and  at 
the  same  time  move  us  forward  and 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  bill,  pre- 
serving the  options  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  become  the  author  of 
the  first  major  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, which  would  present  a  package 
of  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate 
in  that  manner. 

That  was  and  has  been  my  intention. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when,  at  the 
first  crack  out  of  the  box,  we  go  at  the 
heart  of  the  bill  before  us  and  gut  it 
completely,  we  have  no  option  at  this 
point  bv  which  we  can  agree  to  time 
limitations  and  obtain  the  agreement 
to  bring  up  the  Senator's  amendment 
as  I  had  hoped. 

I  hope  we  will  work  our  way  out  of 
this,  but  the  problem  does  exist.  Until 
we  get  that  problem  solved.  I  suggest 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  S.  996.  I 
am  not  sure  what  we  will  get  to  next. 
It  is  a  tragedy,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  there  is  so  much  widespread 
agreement  to  legislate,  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  the  roadblock  is 
thrown  up  that  makes  it  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  move.  I  hope  to  find  a  way  to 
get  around  that  roadblock  or  to 
remove  it  so  thai  we  can  legislate.  But 
we  may  be  nearer  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess than  I  had  hoped  was  the  case. 

Mr  President,  as  I  said  earlier.  I 
know  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
leadership  to  move  from  this  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  appropriations  bill. 
The  impasse  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves may  make  that  more  difficult 
rather  than  le.ss  difficult. 

Having  known  that  from  the  outset 
that  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to 
become  involved  in  a  3-day  or  4 -day 
debate  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
resolved  today,  we  would  try  to  take 
care  of  matters  that  could  be  resolved 
today.  Instead,  we  got  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  fight  that  will  take  longer 
than  today  and  tomorrow  and  perhaps 
the  next  day  to  resolve. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
(ifnt  — 

M:    .s  A K' HANKS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  M  (1  !  RH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest thi    .:    •      >  of  a  quorum. 

The  PKK.SiUING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  one  brief  observation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  that 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  that  the  second-degree 
amendment  now  pending  provides  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  gauge  of  the 
views  of  the  Senate  on  some  very  fun- 
damental questions  involved  in  this 
legislation,  has  a  lot  of  merit. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  9.  without  recom- 
mendation. There  is  no  recommenda- 
tion attached  to  the  bill;  and  even 
then,  the  committee  split  11  to  9  as  to 
whether  they  ought  to  even  send  it  to 
the  floor  without  a  recommendation. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  help  to  expedite  the  matter 
and  certainly  make  it  much  clearer  as 
to  where  the  Senate  stood  if  we  could 
take  some  votes  early  on,  on  the  basic 
issues  that  are  involved.  If  the  Senate 
reflects  a  strong  judgment  in  one  di- 
rection, then  obviously  that  has  to 
become  the  working  point  from  which 
this  legislation  is  going  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  indicated 
that  my  offering  this  amendment  cre- 
ated a  roadblock.  So  that  there  may  be 


no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  want  to 
create  any  roadblock.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  ready  to  vole.  If  we  do  not  ha\e 
the  votes,  we  will  lose  the  amendment. 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

I  understand  that  the  regular  order 
is  that  we  now  proceed  to  a  vote.  I 
therefore  ask  for  regular  order. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPMCER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  reg- 
ular order  would  be  for  debate  to  con- 
tinue on  the  pending  amendment, 
which  is  the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  like  to 
continue  with  that.  I  indicated  earlier 
that  at  some  point  during  this  day  I 
want  to  go  to  the  Defense  Department 
appropriations  bill.  That  bill  is  here 
now.  and  we  have  been  shopping  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
would  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  and  for  final  passage, 
that  is  not  yet  fully  cleared.  I  believe, 
but  I  should  like  to  pursue  that  with 
the  minority  leader. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  however,  is 
to  proceed  to  the  Defen.se  Department 
appropriations  bill  at  this  time,  and  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  is  out  cam- 
paigning—the senior  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  .said  'the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio."  Surely, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  not  out  campaigning.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  you 
said    the  senior  Senator." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  object 
to  going  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  at  this  time. 

I  just  consulted  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  find  out  what  the  status  of 
this  would  be  when  we  return  to  it. 

If  I  move  to  the  consideration  of  it. 
which  I  intend  to  do  if  I  can  get  con- 
sent to  it.  and  if  that  motion  succeeds, 
the  bill  would  go  back  to  the  calendar, 
but  it  would  go  with  these  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  it  not  true  that  if  this  bill 
goes  back  to  the  calendar,  when  it  re- 
turns, if  it  returns— and  I  expect  it 
will— as  the  pending  busine.ss.  both  the 
McClure  amendment  and  the  second- 
degree  Metzenbaum  amendment 
would  return  with  them  as  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
wish  to  do  now  is  get  to  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent. which  would  not  put  this  back  on 
the  calendar  but  leave  it  exactly  as  it 
is  at  this  moment  to  recur  as  the  pend- 


ing business  when  we  finish  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  which  I  expect  to  be  the  first  part 
of  next  week  and  without  prejudice  to 
any  party's  rights. 

That  is  what  I  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  be  certain  that  I  am  clear  be- 
cau.se  I  have  no  objection.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  what  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested  is  that  we  have  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  S.  1715,  that  we 
take  up  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  that  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  or  if  it 
is  set  aside  for  any  of  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, we  would  immediately  thereafter 
return  to  the  gas  deregulation  bill  and 
at  that  time  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  my  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  the  minority  leader  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment,  but  I  ha\e  indicat- 
ed to  him  previously  that  I  wanted  to 
get  to  this  bill  at  about  3  p.m.  While 
we  wait  for  him  to  arrive.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  one  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  Senators  should  be  aware 
that  if  we  have  to  move  to  set  this  bill 
aside  it  goes  back  to  the  calendar  and 
is  subject  again  to  another  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  and  subject 
to  another  filibuster  on  that  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  .said  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  do  it  by  unanimous  con.sent 
and  I  certainly  support  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  doing  and  understand 
the  necessity  for  doing  it. 

But  before  doing  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  also  to  indicate  that  I  am 
prepared  to  support  an  amendment, 
indeed  I  will  offer  it  if  no  one  else 
does.  But  my  understanding  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Wallop,  and/or  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Tower,  may  well  offer  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  S.  1715 
which  would  eliminate  the  market-out 
provisions  at  the  end  of  the  ramps, 
and  if  they  did  that  and  if  that  amend- 
ment were  adopted  it  would  have  the 
following  effect: 

In  the  case  of  old  gas.  controls  would 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  44  months. 
At  that  lime  the  price  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  contract  as  follows:  If 
the  contract  contained  an  area  rate 
clause,  then  the  free  market  price  indi- 
cator would  apply.  If  the  contract  con- 
tained a  most-favored-nations  clau.se 
or  an  indefinte  price  escalator,  then 


that  would  apply.  If  the  contract  con- 
tained a  fixed  price,  then  the  price 
would  revert  back  to  that  contract 
provison. 

Naturally.  if  a  contract  were 
renegotiated,  then  the  contract  would 
operate  by  its  new-  terms. 

In  the  ca.se  of  high-priced  gas,  decon- 
trol would  occur  at  the  end  of  44 
months.  The  ramp-down  would  be  the 
same  as  in  S.  1715.  The  stretch-out 
would  be  extended  from  6  to  30 
months  so  that  decontrol  would  occur 
at  the  end  of  44  months.  At  the  end  of 
the  ramp  during  the  stretch-out 
period  up  until  44  months,  the  free 
market  price  indicator  would  apply. 
Therefore,  existing  price  controls 
would  effectively  end  at  the  end  of  20 
months.  At  the  end  of  44  months,  the 
contract  would  operate  by  its  terms  in- 
cluding any  renegotiated  terms. 

I  thought  in  order  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  .some  idea  of  what 
might  be  occurring  in  the  future— I 
understand  that  Senators  Wallop  and 
Tower  may  indeed  offer  this  amend- 
ment. All  persons  who  have  an  inler- 
e.st  in  the  legislation  should  be  aware 
of  that,  and  so  that  they  might  be 
more  fully  informed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  7.  delete    six"  and  insert 
in  lieu  llnTcof  ■thirty". 
On  page  20.  .strike  lines  17  Ihrough  line  16 

on  page  25.  „  .     .         . 

On  page  33.  line  21.  after  "(2)  insert 
"except  as  provided  in  .section  131(d)". 

On  page  8.  lines  20  and  22.  delete  "six- 
months". 

Make  such  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  as  may  be  required  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Now.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  before  yielding  the  floor  that  I 
do  not  know  that  this  amendment  will 
be  offered.  But  I  am  informed  that 
Senators  Wallop  and  Tower  are  con- 
sidering it  and  indeed  may  offer  it.  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  will  be  offered, 
however,  but  in  the  event  it  were  I 
wish  Senators  to  have  preliminary  in- 
formation of  what  is  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  wish  to  do 
now.  to  restate  the  is.sue,  is  to  take  us 
off  the  natural  gas  bill  and  get  us  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  I  propose  to  do  that  by 
unanimous  consent  because  the  effect 
of  that,  of  course,  would  be  to  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  bill  that  will  recur 
as  the  pending  business  and  the  pend- 
ing question  will  be  the  .second-degree 
Metzenbaum  amendment  when  we 
return  to  it.  and  to  express  the  inten- 
tion to  follow  that  procedure  and  go 


back  to  the  natural  gas  as  soon  as  we 
get  through  with  DOD  appropriations. 
As  I  say.  all  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  the  intention  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  shall  now 
propose  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER    I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BVHIJ    I:  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader,  he  wishes  to  move  to  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill. 
Mr.  BAKF:H    Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BYRD    .And  to  do  that  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  BAKLK.  And  to  do  it  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  to  do  it  by  unani- 
mous consent. 
There  is  no  objection  on  my  part. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that  when  I 
say  there  is  no  objection  on  my  part.  I 
think  I  am  representing  Senators  from 
my  side  because  we  have  been  working 
on  this  throughout  the  day  and  I  find 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business, 
which  is  S.  1715,  calendar  order  No. 
330.  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  considerations 
of  calendar  order  No.  527,  H.R.  4185.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  just 
want  to  be  certain  that  as  the  majority 
leader  has  previously  stated,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  consider- 
ation of  that  measure  or  if  it  is  set 
aside  from  any  reason,  the  gas  bill  will 
immediately  recur  and  come  back  to 
the  floor  and  my  amendment  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
minds me  of  one  other  thing  I  wish  to 
do. 

I  wish  to  finish  this  bill.  I  add  to  the 
request  that  no  call  for  the  regular 
order  will  bring  back  the  natural  gas 
bill  until  the  completion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  when  we 
finish  DOD  it  will  come  back  auto- 
matically and  on  the  call  for  regular 
order  by  any  Senator  that  would  bring 
it  back  at  that  point. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  merely  was 
raising  the  question— I  do  not  wish  to 
create  a  problem— that  if  for  any 
reason  the  majority  leader  determined 
that  he  wanted  at  some  point  to  set 
aside  the  DOD  bill,  and  we  woula  not 
then  have  in  fact  finished  with  the 
DOD  bill.  I  wish  to  be  certain  that  if 
that  would  occur  we  would  come  back 
to  the  gas  dereg  bill.  The  majority 
leader  might  want  to  set  aside  DOD 


for  some  of  a  number  of  purpo.ses.  Do 
I  make  myself  clear  to  the  majority 
leader? 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  clear. 
I  really  hesitate  to  do  it  that  way  be- 
cause there  may  be  things  that  we  can 
do  in  just  a  moment,  for  example,  a 
conference  report,  or  something  else 
that  needs  to  be  done  as  long  as  it  is 
not  pending. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  long  as  the 
majority  leader  assures  me  it  is  his 
intent  we  will  go  back  to  the  gas  bill 
all  right. 

Mr.  BAKER  Yes.  I  assure  my  friend 
of  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  is  wanting.  I  am 
here  as  the  minority  leader  to  protect 
Senators. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  I  want 
to  be  certain  of  is  when  we  either  con- 
clude the  DOD  bill  or  for  .some  reason 
we  decide  to  set  it  aside  for  a  day  or 
two  that  the  gas  bill  will  immediately 
return  to  the  floor,  and  the  reason  1 
raise  the  question  was  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  had  used  the  language 
•when  we  finish  with  the  DOD  bill." 
and  in  the  event  there  is  that  interim 
period  I  wanted  to  be  protected  for 
that  period  of  time. 

If  there  is  some  minor  matter,  such 
as  any  one  of  a  host  of  things  that  we 
take  up  for  5  or  10  minutes.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand.  No  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators, 
and  I  especially  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  the  minority  leader  for  coopera- 
tion in  that  respf^ct 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The   Senate   proceeded   to   consider 

the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
sav  that  I  wish  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  would  provide  for  an  allocation  of 
time  on  this  bill  and  a  time  for  final 
passage. 

I  would  suggest  6  p.m.  in  the  after- 
noon on  Monday  next,  which  is  No- 
vember 7.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  until 
2  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday.  In 
either  event.  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk  that  the  Senate  would  not  be 
in    on    Saturday    and    that    we    could 
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finish  this  bill  in  limt'  to  do  other 
things  that  are  required  of  us  before 
we  go  out.  I  will  not  now  put  such  a  re- 
quest, but  I  would  like  to  urge  Sena- 
tors to  consider  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  the 
balance  of  this  day,  today  is  Thursday, 
and  of  course.  Senators  are  always  on 
notice  of  the  possibility  of  a  late  day 
on  Thursday.  But  that  is  a  matter  that 
should  address  itself,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  to  the  leadership,  but  to  the 
managers  on  both  sides.  So  6  or  6:30  or 
7  p.m.  would  be  a  normal  day.  but  if 
the  managers  wish  to  go  longer  than 
that,  we  will.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
come  in  early  tomorrow  in  order  to  get 
a  good  start  on  this  bill. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi.  be  recognized  on  a  spe- 
cial order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
that  the  time  remaining  after  the  spe- 
cial order  and  prior  to  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
2  minutes  each:  and  that  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  consider 
ation  of  H.R.  4185 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.  President.   I  com 
mend  the  bill  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
the  two  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
authorize  printing  of  the  House-passed 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  which  is 
H.R.  4185.  in  a  form  that  incorporates 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  want  to  explain  that  this  is  the 
same  procedure  we  followed  last  year. 
It  does  not  approve  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendments.  It  just  presents 
them  a.s  a  document,  a.s  would  be  the 
case  as  they  came  out  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  we  will   have  in  one 


printed  form  all  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Hou.se  version  of  this  bill  that  the 
Senate  has  recommended. 

We  will  make  a  request,  after  this  re- 
quest is  considered,  as  to  the  amend- 
ments that  we  do  not  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate  as  committee  amend- 
ments. But  for  the  time  being,  we  ask 
merely  that  the  Senate  authorize  us  to 
print  this  House-passed  document  in 
the  form  that  it  has  been  reported 
from  the  Senate  committee. 

We  reported  the  Senate  bill,  not  the 
House  bill,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  House  bill  at  the  time.  So  this 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  do  that,  to 
handle  that  bill  by  the  same  procedure 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Once  we  get  that  bill  before  us  in 
that  fashion,  I  will  make  a  request 
concerning  the  approval  of  the  individ- 
ual amendments.  In  particular.  I  have 
discussed  one  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  assure  him  we  will  not  offer 
that  amendment  or  any  kind  of  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  approve  that 
particular  amendment  as  it  is  present- 
ed to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  like  to 
leave  the  floor,  but  the  Senator  leaves 
the  floor  with  the  understanding  that 
if  and  when  the  matter  that  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  talked  about  comes  up.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  alerted  in 
order  that  he  may  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  alert  the  Sena- 
tor. But  he  does  not  need  to  be  present 
just  for  us  to  put  it  aside,  docs  he? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  not  to  put 
it  aside. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  can  assure  the 
Senator  we  will  not  prejudice  his 
rights  in  any  way  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  are  suffi- 
cient Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
floor,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
bring  to  the  Senate  today  this  Defense 
appropriations  bill  which  is  brought  to 
the  Senate  late,  we  do  admit  thai.  It 
has  been  an  unusually  protracted  com 
mittee  markup  process.  We  did  begin 
our  hearings  in  February,  but  we  did 
not  conclude  those  hearings  until  mid- 
September.  We  have  been  involved  in 
subcommittee  and  full  committee 
markup  on  this  bill  for  more  than  a 
month.  And  again  this  year,  because 
of  the  continued  obstacles  to  the 
movement  of  appropriation  bills,  we 
have  had  to  mark  up  and  report  the 
original  Senate  bill  instead  of  awaiting 
for  the  House-originated  bill  and  de- 
veloping amendments  to  it. 


The  unanimous  consent  request  that 
was  just  granted  takes  care  of  many 
problems  associated  with  that  proce- 
dure. 

The  Hou.se  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  not  report  a  defense  bill  until 
October  20.  and  we  knew  we  would 
have  to  move  ahead  with  a  separate 
Senate  bill  in  order  to  .secure  prompt 
Senate  passage  and  a  conference 
agreement  before  the  continuing  reso- 
lution expires  on  November  10. 

Handling  the  bill  this  way.  Mr. 
President,  vastly  complicates  the  al- 
ready complex  task  of  developing  a 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  the  single 
largest  appropriation  measure  before 
Congress.  I  continue  to  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  streamline  its  procedures  in 
order  to  prevent  this  unnece.s.sary 
logjam  of  spending  measures  each 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  fi.scal  year  1984  Defense 
appropriation  bill  containing  $251.7 
billion  in  new  budget  authority.  This 
is  nearly  $19.7  billion  over  1983  appro- 
priations, or  a  real  growth  of  nearly 
4.5  percent.  The  recommended  allow- 
ance is  $9.2  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  but  is  $5.4  billion  above 
the  Hou.se  allowance  in  the  bill  pa.ssed 
by  that  body  just  yesterday.  This  al- 
lowance is  about  $2.5  billion  below  the 
committee's  target  under  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  in  terms  of  new 
budget  authority,  but  I  must  point  out 
that  it  is  very  clo.se  to  the  outlay  ceil- 
ing adopted  under  that  same  process. 
As  detailed  on  page  9  of  the  committee 
report,  estimated  outlays  in  the  re- 
ported bill  totaled  $227.1  billion,  or 
less  than  $800  million  below  the  sec- 
tion 302(b)  target.  If  we  are  to  honor 
the  outlay  goals  we  have  adopted, 
there  really  is  no  room  for  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  total  commit- 
tee recommendation  when  we  consider 
future  supplemental  requirements  and 
unexpected  costs  that  often  occur 
later  in  the  year. 

On  balance,  then.  I  commend  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  as  one  that  supports 
all  of  the  administrations  major  de- 
fense initiatives,  particularly  in  readi- 
ness and  modernization,  without 
breaking  any  of  the  congressional  ceil- 
ings that  we  have  adopted. 

Nonetheless.  I  recognize  many  Sena- 
tors may  be  concerned  about  the  rec- 
ommended budget  authority  total 
dropping  below  our  section  302(b) 
target. 

Let  me  point  out  that  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  offered  any  drastic  pro- 
gram revisions  or  substantial  cutbacks 
in  the  initiatives  the  President  and 
Congress  have  supported.  One  of 
those  exceptions  would  be  chemical 
weapons,  which  were  sharply  reduced. 
But  most  of  the  recommended  reduc- 
tions are  simply  based  on  an  honest 
"scrub  "  of  the  budget  estimates.  We 


have  eliminated  excessive  or  redun- 
dant estimates,  particularly  m  the 
area  of  contingencies,  and  we  have  tai- 
lored spending  requests  to  fit  more 
recent  contract  pricing  information 
than  was  available  at  the  time  the 
budget  was  formulated.  We  have  also 
recommended  cutbacks  wherever  we 
found  what  we  judged  to  be  excessive 
program  growth,  and  we  have  adopted 
the  reductions  contained  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended several  important  initia- 
tives that  were  not  contained  in  the 
budget  estimates: 

There  is  an  unbudgeted  $1.8  billion 
in  the  bill  to  cover  the  4-pcrcent  pay 
raise  authorized  by  Congress  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  starting 
January  1. 

There  is  an  increase  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  authorized  increases  for  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  moderniza- 
tion. 

A  $300  million  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished to  finance  badly  needed  cleanup 
of  hazardous  and  unsightly  wastes  re- 
sulting from  defense  activities. 

There  is  an  additional  $300  million 

recommended     for     transfer     to     the 

•oast  Guard  to  address  its  separate 

modernization  requirements  including 

drug  interdiction  needs. 

We  have  fully  funded  the  authorized 
growth  in  military  manpower  while 
proposing  changes  in  the  area  of  spe- 
cial pay.  bonuses,  and  other  benefits 
to  help  slow  the  spiraling  costs  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

A  funding  growth  of  more  than  9 
percent  has  been  supported  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  with  full  sup- 
port for  all  the  key  readiness  initia- 
tives in  the  budget. 

Despite  a  reduction  of  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion in  procurement,  we  have  still  pro- 
vided substantial  investment  growth  in 
modernization.  For  the  Navy  we  have 
funded   three   cruisers,   three   nuclear 
attack  submarines,  one  Trident  nucle- 
ar submarine,  and  another  frigate:  we 
have    expanded    production    of    key 
Armv    weapons    such    as    the    AH-64 
attack  helicopter.  Patriot  air  defease 
system  and  M-1    tank   and  sustained 
production    of    other    major    systems 
such   as   the   multiple   launch   rocket 
system  and  Bradley  fighting  vehicles. 
we  have  increased  aircraft  production 
by  nearly  20  percent   and   funded   21 
MX  Peacekeeper  and  95  Pershing  II 
ballistic  missiles  along  with  production 
of  120  ground  launched  cruise  mi.ssiles. 
We  have  supported  real   growth   in 
research  and  development  of  about  13 
percent  on  top  of  the  actual  9  percent 
growth  funded  last  year.  This  includes 
full  support  of  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  strategic  forces  program  including 
the     small     ICBM,     or     Midgetman 
system,  as  proposed  by  the  President 
following    the   Scowcroft    Commission 
report. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  lime,  in  terms 
of  the  overall  problems  we  face  in  the 
budget.  I  commend  this  report  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  will  be  pre- 
senting one  amendment  to  reduce  one 
item  myself.  We  do  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  alert  the  committee  as  to  any 
amendments  they  wish  to  raise.  We 
stand  by  and  are  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions  any  Member  may  have 
concerning  this  matter. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  we  will  come  in  early  tomorrow 
and  we  will  proceed  through  the  day. 
We  will  be  back  on  the  bill  on  Monday. 
I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  finish 
the  bill  on  Monday,  but  in  any  event 
no  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
significant  problem  we  face.  The 
people  in  the  House  with  whom  we 
must  confer  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  involved  on  the  floor 
on  the  continuing  resolution  if  we  do 
not  get  this  bill  to  them  before  Tues- 
day noon.  We  mu.st  be  able  to  go  into 
conference  by  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  latest  because  the  House  will  be  on 
the  continuing  resolution  starting 
Wednesday.  The  House  conferees 
cannot  meet  with  us  and  be  involved 
on  the  floor  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion in  dealing  with  Defense  appro- 
priations. I  urge  them  to  cooperate 
with  the  two  of  us  who  are  managing 
the  bill  and  call  to  our  attention  any 
items  they  want  to  bring  up.  We  are 
ready  to  ciebate  them  and  to  have  the 
bill  .settled  as  quickly  as  po.ssible. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  ev- 
eryone concerned  if  we  could  finish  by 
Monday  night.  Then  we  can  as.sure  the 
Senate  that  we  can  bring  this  bill  out 
of  conference  before  the  Senate  has  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  now  want  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend.  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
former  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Stennis.  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working.  I  want  to 
say  once  again  what  a  pleasure  it 
really  is  and  how  helpful  he  and  his 
staff  have  been  to  us  as  we  have  tried 
to  present  this  bill  in  the  most  appro- 
priate form  possible  under  the  budget 
circumstances  that  constrain  any 
action  of  the  Senate  these  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  especially  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  very  generous  words, 
and  I  want  to  again  publicly  testify  to 
his  enormous  capacity  to  absorb  and 
work  over  these  bills  year  after  year. 
He  has  put  almost  12  months  out  of 
the  la.st  13  into  these  bills.  This  is  the 
largest  one  we  have  ever  had.  He  is  re- 
sourceful in  his  planning  and  his  work- 
ing, getting  all  these  hearings  complet- 
ed and  adjustments  made.  We  have  a 
unanimous  vote  on  the  bill  itself. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  just  a  privilege  to 
take  even  a  small  part,  and  my  part  is 
relatively  .small,  in  working  up  and 
presenting  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  and 
of  such  tremendous  importance. 

Of  all  the  worry  that  we  may  have 
about  various  events  in  world  affairs, 
and  we  have  been  bogged  down  with 
the  problems  of  the  last  10  days— Leb- 
anon. Grenada,  in-between  matters— I 
have  never  had  one  moment  s  trouble 
or  thought  of  uncertainty  about  our 
being  prepared.  We  are  prepared  for 
most    everything— not   all   things   but 
most    everything— that    could    happen 
through  vast,  active,  around-the-world 
contacts  that  we  have  in  trade,  com- 
merce,   intercourse   of   various   kinds. 
We  have  the  manpower  of  the  right 
type.  I  think,  the  machinery,  the  guns, 
and  the  advanced  knowledge,  technol- 
ogy, and  all  the  things  that  go  with  it. 
I  think  the  things  that  can  be  done 
through  a  bill  or  program  for  our  in- 
telligence capability  is  very  superior, 
although   it   is  getting  to  where   it   is 
most  difficult,  as  we  saw  in  Lebanon 
and     elsewhere    to    be     prepared    in 
modern  times  without  having  real  in- 
telligence. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  seen  any 
bill  that  has  been  more  carefully  gone 
over,  more  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  committee  members,  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  as  to  the  facts,  by 
the  constructive  ones  that  come  to 
represent  various  industries  or  compa- 
nies that  might  be  interested.  They 
are  helpful  to  a  degree.  Overly  insist- 
ent, some  are.  but  that  does  not  get 
very  far  either. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work  has 
gone  into  ths  bill.  I  just  have  a  feeling 
that  it  will  be  passed  rather  readily 
here  after  some  explanations  and 
debate  on  some  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  today,  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  is  the  largest  spending  measure 
ever  to  come  before  this  body— in 
either  war  or  periods  of  peace.  Our 
recommendation  of  $251.9  billion  is  an 
increase  of  S19  billion  above  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
comes  at  a  period  when  severe  unrest 
exists  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
where  our  forces  are  deployed.  I  am 
certain  that  each  Member  has  consid- 
ered the  merits  of  this  measure  as 
they  have  pondered  the  recent  disas- 
ter in  Lebanon  and  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Grenada. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  our  country's 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. The  committee  recommendation 
will  provide  for  real  growth  above  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  of  over 
4  percent  and  provide  the  armed  serv- 
ices with  the  resources  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world.   Our   armed  services  represent 
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the  strongest,  most  powerful  military 
force  in  the  world.  It  is  essential  that 
this  force  be  maintained  with  the  ca- 
pability for  our  Nation  to  respond  to 
the  ever-changing  international  situa- 
tion. 

The  committee  recommendation  will 
continue  to  strengthen  the  readiness 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide for  substantial  increases  in  our  ar- 
senal of  weapon  systems  and  military 
equipment.  It  will  continue  the  field- 
ing of  the  Ml  tank  in  Europe,  provide 
for  initial  production  of  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  missile,  provide  for  pro- 
curement of  95  Pershing  II  inter- 
theater  ballistic  missiles,  continue  pro- 
curement of  the  BIB  bomber,  and  ac- 
celerate production  of  the  Army's  AH- 
64  Apache  attack  helicopter.  For  the 
Navy,  the  committee  recommendation 
provides  for  three  guided  missile  cruis- 
ers, three  nuclear  attack  and  one  Tri- 
dent ballistic  missile  submarines,  and 
one  guided  missile  frigate. 

For  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard,  the  recommendation  will  pro- 
vide more  than  $1  billion  for  equip- 
ment to  assure  that  these  important 
components  of  our  total  military  force 
have  the  capability  to  meet  their  as- 
signed responsibilities.  The  recommen- 
dation includes  $176  million  in  a  dedi- 
cated appropriation  for  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  component  equip- 
ment and  $378  million  for  24  F  16 
Falcon  fighter  aircraft  which  were 
specifically  included  to  increase  the 
tactical  fighter  capability  of  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

With  respect  to  the  ceilings  of  the 
budget  resolution,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation is  within  the  allocation 
for  defense  under  the  first  concurrent 
resoultion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  fact, 
in  budget  authority,  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  is  $2.4  billion  below 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
location of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  fiscal  year  1984  has 
already  begun.  The  authority  con- 
tained in  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  expires  on 
November  10.  1983.  Most  of  us  recall 
that  the  defen.se  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983  were  included  in  an 
omnibus  continuing  resolution.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  the  case  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  complete  final  congressional  action 
on  a  defense  appropriations  bill  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  current  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  the  procedures  of  last  year. 
We  now  have  a  House-passed  bill.  It  is 
my  recommendation  that  the  Senate 
proceed  expeditiously  on  consideration 
of  this  most  important  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  in  the  request 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  those 
who  have  amendments.  We  will  soon 
be   ready    for   them.    I   judge.    I    hope 


they  will  accommodate  not  us.  particu- 
larly, but  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  and  the  machinery  that 
makes  the  Senate  move  to  gel  this 
matter  under  consideration.  I  believe 
that  a  few  hours  of  debate  and  expla- 
nation is  all  that  will  be  required.  I 
hope  we  do  not  have  to  suspend  or  in- 
terrupt the  presentation  of  these 
amendments. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  someone  who  has  an  amendment 
they  want  to  present.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  we  are  awaiting  now  the 
approval  of  a  request  to  make  the 
committee  amendments  original  text 
without  waiving  any  points  of  order 
any  right  of  any  Senator  to  amend  in 
any  way  those  committee  amendments 
because,  as  the  Chair  knows,  that  is 
the  normal  request  concerning  the 
original  text.  We  do  have  an  under- 
standing that  we  shall  set  aside  one 
amendment  and  it  will  not  come  up 
until  last.  Right  now,  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed until  we  get  this  one  request 
cleared.  Pending  any  information  that 
we  can  make  that  normal  request  to 
make  the  committee  amendments  the 
original  text.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  we  print  the  House  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  amendments.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  be  permitted  to  proceed  this 
afternoon  using  the  committee  print 
of  the  House  bill  displaying  the  Senate 
amendments  as  we  await  the  official 
document  as  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  It  is  identical  to 
what  we  would  get  but.  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  official  document  print- 
ed pursuant  to  my  request.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  may  use  the 
Senates  version  of  that  print.  I  state 
that  we  have  had  150  copies  run  off  on 
our  Xeroxes  and  they  are  available  for 
use  by  any  Senator  or  the  staff  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  granted 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
agreeing  to  this  request  and  providing 
further  that  section  799  not  be  includ- 
ed in  this  request  and  that  section  799, 
which  is  in  fact  about  the  next  to  the 
last  amendment  in  the  bill,  be  the  last 
amendment  to  be  considered  on  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Will  the  Senator  clarify  his  request? 
Does  he  mean  that  no  amendments 
would  be  in  order  after  section  799 
would  be  considered? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  mean  that  .sec- 
tion 799  would  be  the  last  amendment 
to  be  presented  by  the  committee.  We 
will  present  it  when  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  present.  That  is  the  agreement 
we  have  reached.  It  is  excepted  from 
my  request.  I  am  not  including  that  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  burden  is  on  the 
committee  to  present  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  state  it  will  be  the  last 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  just  clarify  one  thing? 

I  do  not  intend  that  to  become  the 
pending  business.  Now,  as  I  said,  the 
committee  reserves  the  right  to 
pre-sent  that  amendment,  and  we 
intend  to  present  it  as  the  last  amend- 
ment as  this  bill  is  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  was  not  on  the  floor  and  I 
may  have  misunderstood  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  but 
what  exactly  is  the  amendment  in 
question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  in 
question  is  the  McNeil  Island  amend- 
ment, which  is  an  amendment  that  is 
in  section  799.  At  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  being  except- 
ed from  my  normal  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  We  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that. 
too,  will  be  presented  when  he  is  on 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(The   text   of   the   House   bill.   H.K. 
4185     with    the    amendments    of    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  except 
the  language  of  .section  799  on  page  88. 
is    set    forth    below.    House    language 
stricken  bv  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations   is    shown    in    brackets;    new 
language  added  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  shown  in  italics.  The 
text  as  thus  amended  follows;) 
H.R. 4185 
Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amenca   in   Congress  assembled.   That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  anj 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30    1984.  for  military  functions  admmis- 
lered  by  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  1 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel.  Army 
For  pav.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
mg  all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movemenl-s).    and    expenses    of    temporary 
duty    travel    between   permanent    duty   sta- 
tions   for  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty   (except    members   of   reserve   compo- 
nents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;  [$15,074,758,000] 

$15,401,626,000. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 
For  pav  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  pirmanenl  duty  sta- 
tions for  members  of  the  Navy  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  avia- 
tion cadets:  [Sll. 181. 477.000] 
SI  1  447  097.000:  Provided.  That  notuith- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  the  Aviation  Officer  Con- 
tinuation Bonus  pursuant  to  agreements  ac- 
cepted from  officers  of  all  aviation  special- 
ties where  shortages  exist. 

Military  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),    and    expenses    of    temporary 
duty   travel   between   permanent   duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
active  duty  <  except  members  of  the  Reser\e 
provided   "for    elsewhere.;    [$3,447,324,000] 
$3  515  159.000:     Provided.      That     notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  funds 
made  available  bv  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  the  Aviation   Officer  Con 
tinuation  Bonus  pursuant  to  agreements  ac- 
cepted from  officers  of  all  aviation  special- 
ties where  shortages  exist. 

Military  Per.sonnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expen.ses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sla- 
tioris.    for    members   of    the    Air    Force    on 


active  dutv  (except  members  ol  restrvt-  cuii.- 
ponenls  provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;  [S12.603.391.000] 

$12,902,253,000. 

Reslrve  Personnel.  Army 
For  pay  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
dutv  under  sections  265.  3019.  and  3033  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  authorized  by  law;  [$1,346,850,000] 
$1,426,600,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Navy 
For  pay  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  or  personnel  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming dutv  .specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and 
expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by 
law;  [$739,800,000]  $758,600,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 
For  pay   allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
active  dutv  under  section  265  of  title   10. 
United   States   Code,   or   while   .serving   on 
active  dutv  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders  clas.s_ 
and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10    United  Slates  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law;  [$176,200,000]  $180,100,000. 
Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay   allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  .sections  265.  8019.  and  8033  of 
title  10  United  Stales  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  dutv  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10    United  Slates  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Offi 
cers'  Training  Corps,  and  expenses  author- 
ized   by    section    2131    of    title    10.    United 
Slates      Code,      as      authorized      by      law. 
[S380.000.000]  $389,400,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Army 
For  pav  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
while  on  duly  under  sections  265.  3033.  or 
3496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10 
or  section  502(f)  of  title  32.  United  Slates 
Code  in  connection  with  performing  duty 
specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training. 


^i  \>,hile  performing  drills  or  equivalent 
duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized 
by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  as  authorized  by  law; 

[$1,857,950,000]  $1,977,600,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pav.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on 
duly  under  sections  265,  8033.  or  8496  of 
title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duly 
under  section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  section 
502(f)  of  title  32.  United  Slates  Code,  in  con- 
nection with  performing  duty  specified  in 
section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  dutv.  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131  "of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  [$589,100,000] 
$604,400,000. 

TITLE  11 
RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Retired  Pay.  Defense 
For  retired  pay  and  retirement  pay.  as  au- 
thorized bv  law.  of  military  personnel  on 
the  retired  lists  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps   and  Air  Force,  including  the  reserve 
components  thereof,  retainer  pay  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Inactive  Fleet   Reserve,  and 
pavments  under  section  4  of  Public  Law  92- 
425  and  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code;  $16,592,600,000. 

TITLE  III 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
For  expenses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessarv    for   the   operation    and    mainte- 
nance ofthe  Army,  as  authorized  by  law  [as 
follows:       for      general      purpose      forces 
$6  188.223.000:  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions   Sl.019.080.000;    central    supply    and 
maintenance  $4,690,069,000;  training,  medi- 
cal, and  other  general   per.sonnel  activities 
$3  695  027.000;  administration  and  associat- 
ed' activities  $1,088,208,000;  and  support  of 
other        nations        S96.377.000;        in        all 
$16  776  984  000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation:)  not  to  exceed  $8,490,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
pavments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes. 
[Of   the   total   amount   of   this   appropria- 
tion ]    $17,334,571,000.    of   which    not    less 
than    [51,260.200.000]    $1,247,000,000   shall 
be  available  only  for  the   maintenance  of 
real  property  facilities. 

Army  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Army  slock  fund;  [$379,400,000] 
$408,600,000. 

[Army  Industrial  Fund 
For       the       Army        industrial       fund; 
$99,400,000.] 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessarv  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of" the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as 
authorized  by  law  [as  follows  for  strategic 
forces  $1,933,012,000;  general  purpose  forces 
$10  107  473.000:  intelligence  and  communi- 
cations $997,953,000:  airlift  and  sealift 
$275  400  000;  central  supply  and  mainte^ 
nance  $5,568,299,000;  training  medical,  and 
other  general  personnel  activities 
$1  909  618  000;  admini.stration  and  associat- 
ed' activities  $561,526,000;  and  support  of 
other        nations        $2,493,000;        in        all 
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$21,355,774,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  thi.s 
appropriation];       and       not       to      excred 
$2,700,000  can  bo  u.sed  for  emerKencie.s  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes  [Of  the  total  amount  of 
this     appropriation,!      S22.266.90H.000.     of 
which      not      le.s.s      than      [$605,000,000] 
S670.700.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  rea!  property  facilities:  Pro- 
vided.   That  of  [Of]    the   total   amount   of 
this  appropriation  made  available  for  the  al- 
teration, overhaul,  and  repair  of  naval  ves- 
sels,     not      more      than      [$3,100,000,000] 
S3.150.000.000  &h&\\  be  available  for  the  per 
formance  of  such  work  in  Navy  shipyards: 
Provided    further.     That    funds     [Funds] 
herein  provided  shall  be  aiailable  for  pay- 
ments in  support  of  the  LEASAT  program  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Me- 
moire,  dated  January  5.  1981.  [ObliKations 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  hereafter  for  ter- 
mination   liability    in   connection   with    the 
TAKX    and   T  5    programs,    for   which    the 
Navy  has  already  entered  into  agreements 
to    charter    (including    conversion    or    con 
struction    related    to    such    agreements    or 
charters)  shall,  .so  long  as  the  Government 
remains  liable  for  termination  costs,  be  con- 
sidered as  obligations  in  the  current  Oper 
atiori  and  Maintenance.  Navy,  appropriation 
account,  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  the  event 
such    termination    liability   is   incurred,    for 
the  purpose  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  out 
standing  gross  termination  liability] 
Navy  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Navy  stock  fund:  [$634,069,000] 
S632.869.000. 

[Navy  Industrial  Fund 

For        the        Navy        industrial        fund; 
$181,900,000] 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by 
law  [as  follows:  for  general  purpose  forces 
$887,532,000;  central  supply  and  mainte- 
nance $327,297,000;  training,  medical,  and 
other  general  personnel  activities 
$203,666,000:  and  administration  and  a.ssoci 
aled  activities  $92,455,000;  in  all 
$1,510,950,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation.]  SI. 547. 050. 000.  of  which  not 
less  than  [$231,000,000]  S237.tOO.000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  maint»-nance  of 
real  property  facilities. 

Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 
For     the     Marine     Corps     stock     fund; 
[$20,780,000]  S22. 280.000. 

[Marine  Corps  Industrial  Fund 
For    the    Marine    Corps    industrial    fund; 
$2,300,000] 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro\  ided  for. 
nece.s-sary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by 
law,  including  the  lease  and  associated 
maintenance  of  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
CT  39  aircraft  to  the  -same  extent  and 
manner  as  authorized  for  service  contracts 
by  .section  2306(g).  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code  [.  as  follows:  for  strategic  forces 
$2,931,147,000;  general  purpo.se  forces 
$3,794,751,000;  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions $1,734,586,000:  airlift  and  .sealift 
$1,110,038,000;  central  supply  and  mainte- 
nance $5,115,689,000;  training,  medical,  and 
other         general         personnel         activities 


$1,911,108,000;  administration  and  associat- 
ed activities  $475,222,000;  and  support  of 
other  nations  $7,705,000:  in  all 
$17,080,246,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation];  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,770,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expen.ses.  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments  may  be 
made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  con- 
fidential military  purposes  [.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation.] 

S17. 871. 056.000.  of  which  not  less  than 
[$1,217,200,000]  SI. 243.600.000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Air  Force  Stock  Fund 
For       the       Air       Force       stock       fund: 
[$1,241,225,000]  SI. 353. 325. 000. 

[Air  Force  Industrial  Fund 

For     the     Air     Force     industrial     fund: 
$80,600,000.] 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense 
Agencies 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
neces.sary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  as  authorized  by  law  [as 
follows;  for  general  purpo.se  forces 
$391,422,000:  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions $2,201,020,000;  central  supply  and 
maintenance  $1,477,957,000;  training,  medi- 
cal, and  other  general  personnel  activities 
$2,037,210,000;  administration  and  associat 
ed  activities  $396,129,000:  in  all 
$6,503,738,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation.]  S6. 584. 744. 000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  [$9,360,000]  S8.571.000 
can  be  u.sed  for  emergencies  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  payments  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  ncce.ssity  for  confidential  mili- 
tary purposes.  Of  the  total  amount  of  this 
appropriation,  not  le.ss  than  $78,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 

Defense  Stock  Fund 

For  the  Defen.se  stock  fund;  [$43,600,000] 
S47. 000.000. 

[Defense  Industrial  Fund 

For       the       Defen.se       industrial       fund: 
$150,300,000] 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Army  Reserve:  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transporta- 
tion: care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment: 
and  communications  [as  follows:  for  mis- 
sion forces  $398,470,000;  depot  maintenance 
$8,045,000;  and  other  support  $281,835,000: 
in  all  $688,350,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
this  appropriation.]  S677.100.000.  of  which 
not  less  than  [$39,000,000]  S39.500.000 
shall  be  available  only  for  maintenance  of 
real  property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
nece.ssary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment:  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  travel  and  transporta 
tion:  care  of  the  dead:  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications   [as   follows:   for  mis- 


sion forces  $4O4.M0.OO0;  depot  maintenance 
$87,123,000:  and  other  support  $167,437,000; 
in  all  $658,900,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
this  appropriation.]  S639.500.000.  of  which 
not  less  than  [$29,500,000]  S30.000.000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 
O'  eration  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 

For  expen.ses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve: repair  of  facilities  and  equipment: 
hire  of  pas.senger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and 
transportation;  care  of  the  dead;  recruiting: 
procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment:  and  communications  [as  fol- 
lows: for  mission  forces  $27,109,000;  depot 
maintenance  $1,571,000;  and  other  support 
$23,349,000:  in  all  $52,029,000.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation:]  S52.879.000. 
of  which  not  less  than  $2,200,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Air  Force  Re.ser\e: 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  trans- 
portation: care  of  the  dead:  recruiting:  |. ro- 
curemenl  of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment; and  communications  [as  follows:  for 
mission  forces  $511,288,000;  depot  mainte- 
nance $128,418,000;  and  other  support 
$134,444,000;  in  all  $774,150,000.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation;] 

S790.900.000.  or  which  not  le.ss  than 
[$19,000,000]  S20.000.000  !il\a.\\  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
National  Guard 

For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  treatment  and 
related  expen.ses  in  non-Federal  hospitals: 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs  to 
structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  personnel  services  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau:  travel  expen.ses  (other 
than  mileage),  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Army  personnel  on  active  duty,  for  Army 
National  Guard  division,  regimental,  and 
battalion  commanders  while  inspecting 
units  in  compliance  with  National  Guard 
regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau:  supply- 
ing and  equipping  the  Army  National  Guard 
as  authorized  by  law;  and  expenses  of 
repair,  modification,  maintenance,  and  issue 
of  supplies  and  equipment  (including  air- 
craft) [as  follows:  for  training  operations 
$223,088,000;  logistical  support  $861,269,000; 
headquarters  and  command  support 
$84,404,000;  and  medical  support  $8..589.000; 
in  all  $1,177,350,000.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
this  appropriation,]  SI. 169.800.000.  of  which 
not  le.ss  than  [$40,000,000]  S4 1.000.000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expen.ses  in  non- 
Federal  hospitals:  maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  other  nece.ssary  expenses  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  and  administration 


of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of  facilities,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
modification  of  aircraft:  transportation  of 
things  hire  of  pas.senger  motor  vehicles, 
.supplies,  materials,  and  equipment.  a.s  au- 
thorized bv  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard; 
and  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, including  such  as  may  be  furnished 
from  stocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  travel  expen.ses 
(Other  than  mileage)  on  the  same  ba-sis  as 
authorized  by  law  for  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air 
National  Guard  commanders  while  inspect- 
ing units  in  compliance  with  National 
Guard  regulations  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau 
[IS  follows;  for  mission  forces 
M  269  137.000;  depot  maintenance 

$388,153,000:  and  other  suPP^J"' 

$112  060.000;    in   all    $1,769,350,000.   Of   the 
amount  of  this  appropriation.] 

SI  807  300.000.     of    which     not     less     than 
$38  800.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 

Rifle  Practice.  Army 
For  the  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  law.  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  rifle  ranges;  the  instruction 
of  citizens  in  marksmanship;  the  promotion 
of    rifle    practice;    and    the    travel    of    rifle 
teams,  military   personnel,  and   individuals 
attending    regional,    national,    and    interna 
tional  competitions:  $899,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  shall  be  available  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  National  Board:  and 
from  other  funds  provided  in  this  Act.  not 
to   exceed   $680,000   worth   of   ammunition 
mav  be  issued  under  authority  of  HtlP  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  4311;  Provided. 
That  competitors  al  national  matches  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  4312. 
may  be  paid  subsistence  and  travel  allowj 
ances   in   excess  of   the   amounts  provided 
under  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  section 
4313. 

Claims.  Defense 
For  payment,  not  oiherwi.se  provided  for. 
of  claims  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  civil 
functions),    including    claims    for    damages 
arising  under  training  contracts  with  carri- 
ers  and  repayment  of  amounts  determined 
by  'the  Secretary  concerned,  or  officers  des- 
ignated bv   him.   to  have  been  erroneously 
collected  from  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
States  territories,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   or   members   of    the    National    Guard 
units  thereof :  [$160,400,000]  $172,900,000. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the   United   States   Court   of   Military   Ap- 
peals' $3,372,000.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
can  be  used  for  official  representation  pur- 
poses. 

Summer  Olympics 
For  logistical  support  and  personnel  ser\-- 
ices  (Other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Stales,  except  for  members  ol 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support 
for  the  XXIII  Olympiad)  provided  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  1984  games  of  the  XXlll  Olympiad. 
[$50  000.000]  $45,000,000:  Provided.  Thai 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  also  provide 
support  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Coynmittee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 


with  such  reunbursemenln  to  be  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  Department. 

Environmental  Restoration.  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  environmental,  restoration  programs,  in- 
cluding hazardous  waste  disposal  oper- 
ations and  removal  of  unsafe  or  unsightly 
buildings  and  debns  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  including  programs  and  oper- 
ations at  sites  formerly  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  $300,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 
[ .including  transfer  of  funds ' ] 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft       equipment.       including      ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    spare    parts. 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equip- 
ment   and    training    devices:    expansion    of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary   therefor,  without   regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted  thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and   contractor-owned   equipment    layaway: 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the^  fore- 
going purposes:  [$3,198,448,000] 
$3,255,530,000.          land         m         addition. 
$22,500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
■Aircraft  Procurement.  Army.  1983/1985".'! 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

Missile  Procurement.  Army 

including  transfer  of  FUNDS' 

For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion    modification,    and    modernization    of 
mis.siles.     equipment,     including     ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    .spare    parts, 
and  accessories  therefor:  specialized  equip- 
ment   and    training    devices:    expansion    of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
nece.ssary  therefor,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment    layaway. 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes[.  as  follows;  For  Other  Mis- 
.sile  Support.  S9.200.000:  for  the  Patriot  pro- 
gram $885,000,000:  for  the  Stinger  program. 
S137  800  000:  for  the  Laser  Hellfire  program. 
$218800.000;      for      the      TOW      program. 
S189  200.000:  for  the  Pershing  II  program. 
$407700.000;      for     the     MLRS     program. 
$532,100,000;  for  modifications  of  mi.ssilcs. 
$123  300.000;    for   spares    and    repair   parts. 
$261  702  000:  for  support  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities   $108,200,000;   in   all;   $2,845,002,000. 
and  in  addition  $37,300,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer   to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30   1986;  Provided.  That  within  the  total 
amount      appropriated,      the      subdivisions 
within    this   account    shall   be   reduced   by 
$28  000.000    for    revised    economic    assump- 
tions]    $2,857,500,000.     and     m     addition. 
$32  600  000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 


■.Missile  Procurement.  Army.  1983/1985".  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1986. 
Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles.  Army 


■  INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDSi 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification  of  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  equipment,  including  ord- 
nance, spare  parts  and  accessories  thereof: 
specialized  equipment  and  training  devices; 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants,  in- 
cluding the  land  necessary  therefor,  without 
regard  to  section  4774.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  re.serve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes:  [$4,542,196,000] 
$4  598  "^44. 000.  and  in  addition. 

[883  800.000]    $111.6000.000.    to   be   derived 
by  transfer  from  ■Procurement  of  Weapons 
and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles.  Army.  1983/ 
1985"     tc    remain   available    for   obligation 
until   September  30.   1986;   Provided.    That 
nothwithslayiding    any   other   provision    of 
law.  within  three  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  com- 
plete and  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations   and    Anned    Services    of   the 
House  and  Senate  a  study  on  the  feasibility 
and    cost    effectiveness    of    establishing    a 
second  production  source  for  the  AGT  1500 
engine  for  the  M-1  tank,  together  with  the 
Secretary's    determination,    based    on    the 
findings   of  such   study,    whether  a   second 
production  source  contract  is  m  the  nation- 
al  iJiterest.    The  Secretary   may   implement 
his  determination  sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  findings  and  determination: 
Provided.    That   current   production   of  the 
AGT  1500  engine  shall  not  be  interrupted  or 
reduced   by  the  establishment   of  a   second 
production  source. 

procurement  of  ammunition.  ,^rmy 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion modification  of  ammunition,  and  acces- 
sories  thereof;   specialized   equipment    and 
training   devices;    expansion    of    public   and 
private  plants,  including  ammunition  facili- 
ties authorized  in  military  construction  au- 
thorization  Acts  or  authorized  by   section 
2673    title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to 
section  4774.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment   layaway. 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going   purposes:    [$1,965,989,000.   of    which 
$1  200  000  shall   be  available  only   for  the 
procurement    of    9mm    handgun    ammuni- 
tion] $1,943,500,000.  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 
Other  Procurement.  Army 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion and  modification  of  vehicles,  including 
tactical,  support  (including   not   to  exceed 
fifteen  vehicles  required  for  physical  securi- 
ty of  personnel  notwithstanding  price  limi- 
tations applicable  to  passenger  carrying  ve- 
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hides  but  not  to  I'xcoed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle), and  nonlracked  combat  \ehicle.s.  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only;  communica- 
tions and  electronic  equipment,  other  sup- 
port equipment:  spare  parts,  ordnance,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  the  land  neces- 
sary therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure 
ment  and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri 
vate  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes;  [$4,604,616,000] 
S4. 753.077.000.  of  which  S24.400.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  M9  Armored  Combat  Earth- 
mover  under  a  multiyear  contract,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy 

ilNCLl'DmU  TRANSFKR  OF  FUNDS  i 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment  including  ordnance,  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefore;  specialized 
equipment;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
fore, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re- 
quired by  section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  [$9,994,245,000] 
$10,321,701,000.  and  in  addition. 
S22.100.000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Aircraft  Procurement.  \avv.  1983  1985".  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

Weapons  Procurement.  Navy 

ilNCLt'DINli  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  and  re- 
lated support  equipment  including  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay  aw  ay. 
as  follows:  For  missile  program 
[$2,977,900,000]  S2. 989.500.000:  for  the 
MK  48  torpedo  program.  $124,600,000:  for 
the  MK-46  torpedo  program. 

[$243,000,000]  $212,900,000:  for  the  MK  60 
captor  mine  program.  [$73,900,000] 
$78,500,000  for  the  MK  30  mobile  target 
program.  [$14,700,000]  $17,600,000:  for  the 
MK-38  mini-mobile  target  program. 
$2,000,000;  for  the  antisubmarine  rocket 
(ASROC  program.  $17,300,000:  for  modifica 
tion  of  torpedoes.  $111,800,000:  for  the  lor 
pedo  support  equipment  program. 
$72,100,000;  for  the  MK  15  clo.se  in  weapons 
system  program.  $120,400,000:  for  the  MK 
45    gun     mount/MK  6    ammunition     hoist 
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$16,100,000:  for  the  MK  75  nun  mount  pro 
gram.  $11,100,000:  for  the  MK  19  machine 
gun  program.  $900,000:  for  the  25  mm  gun 
mount.  $700,000  [for  the  9mm  handgun. 
$500,000];  for  small  arms  and  weapons. 
$2,500,000:  for  the  modification  of  guns  and 
gun  mounts.  $13,600,000:  for  the  guns  and 
gun  mounts  support  equipment  program. 
$9,300,000;  in  all:  [$3,767,832,000] 
$3,764,900,000.  and  m  addition.  $73,200,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Weapons 
Procurement.  Navy.  1983. 1985".  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1986:  Provid- 
ed, that  within  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, the  subdivisions  within  this  account 
shall  be  reduced  by  [$44,568,000.  as  follows: 
$8,568,000  for  spares  and  repair  parts  and] 
$36,000,000  for  revised  economic  assump- 
tions. 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
'including  transfer  of  funds' 
For  exenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  in  public  and  private  plants:  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway:  procurement  of 
critical,  long  leadtime  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con- 
verted in  the  future:  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construc- 
tion prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of 
title  as  required  by  section  355.  Revi.sed 
Status,  as  amended,  as  follows:  for  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  program.  [$1,398,400,000] 
$1,709,000,000  for  Trident  submarine  ad- 
vance procurement.  $306,500,000]  for  the 
T  AK  cargo  ship  conversion  program. 
$900,000;  for  the  SSN  688  nuclear  attack 
submarine  program.  [$1,988,000,000] 
$1,874,400,000:  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
[U.S.S.  Wisconsin]  V.S.S.  Missouri. 
$57,700,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  unitl 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  on  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  implement  the  phase  II  bat- 
tleship modernisation,  and  any  decision  to 
proceed  with  p/ia.se  //  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  plan  for  implementation  to  include  cost 
and  schedule  data:  for  the  aircraft  carrier 
service  life  extension  program.  $95,900,000: 
for  the  CG  47  AEGIS  crifiser  program. 
[$3,200,550,000]  $3,360,000,000:  tor  the 
DDG  51  guided  mi.ssile  destrojTr  program. 
[$53,000,000]  $79,000,000:  for  the  LSD  41 
landing  ship  dock  program,  [$405,500,000] 
$406,900,000-  Provided.  That  a  multiyear 
contract  may  be  awarded  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  certifies  that  real  savings 
of  at  lease  10  percent  over  competitive 
annual  procurement  are  available  under 
such  multiyear  contract:  for  the  FFG-7 
guided  missile  frigate  program. 

[$218,000,000  which  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  subdivisions  of  the  para- 
graph] $116,400,000.  and  in  addition  [not  lo 
exceed  $100,000,000  may  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  provision  to  the  FFG  7  guided 
mi.ssile  frigate  program  from  other  subdivi 
sions  of  this  account,  provided  that  the 
FFG  7  guided  missile  frigate  shall  be  con- 
structed with  an  upgraded  MK  92  fire  con 
trol  system  and  an  X  band  phased  array 
radar]  the  following  amounts  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer:  from  the  FFG  7  guided 
missile  frigate  program  of  "Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Navy.  1980  1984". 
$26,500,000:  from  the  FFG-7  guided  missile 
frigate  program  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 


version. Navy.  1981   1985".  $19,100,000:  from 
SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine.   FFG-7 
guided  missile  frigate.   T  AGOS  ocean  sur- 
veillance ship,  and  escalation  programs  of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1982/ 
1986".    $66,000,000:    and   from    the    Tndent 
submarine.  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine. FFG-7  guided  missile  fngate.  CVN  air- 
craft  earner,    and   escalation   programs   of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1983,- 
1987".  $72,000,000:  m  all.  $183,600,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer,  for  the  TAG  fleet  oiler 
ship  program.   [$349,900,000]   $335,500,000: 
for  the   MCM   mine  countermeasures  ship 
program.    [$221,000,000]    $301,000.00^.    for 
the    MSH    coastal    mine    hunter    program. 
$65,000,000:   for  the  T  AGS  surveying  ship 
program.  [$34,500,000]  S17.000.00a.  for  the 
T-AKR      fast      logistics      ship      program. 
[$219,000,000]   $236,400,000:   for  the  T  AH 
hospital      ship      program.      [$210,000,000] 
$176,000,000.  and  m  addition.  $44,000,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  T-AH  hospi- 
tal ship  program  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version.  Navy.    1983  1987":  for  the  T-AFS 
combat  stores  ship  program,  $11,000,000;  for 
the    LHD-1    amphibious   assault    ship    pro- 
gram.   [$1,365,700,000]    SI. 379.700.000:    lor 
the   strategic   sealift    program.    $31,000,000: 
for    craft,    outfitting,    post    delivery,    cost 
growth,  and  escalation  on  prior  year  pro- 
grams.   [$1,040,600,000]    $1,071,900,000:    in 
all  [$10,913,650,000]  $11,184,200,000.  and  m 
addition.     $227,600,000    lo    be    derived    by 
transfer,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1988:  Provided.  That  ad- 
ditional obligations  may  be  incurred  after 
September  30.  1988.  for  engineering  services, 
tests,  evaluations,  and  other  such  budgeted 
work  that   must  be  performed   m   the  final 
stage  of  ship  construction:  and  each  Ship- 
building and  Conversion.  Navy,  appropria- 
tion that  IS  currently  available  for  such  obli- 
gations may  also  hereafter  be  so  obligated 
after  the  date  of  its  expiration:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  within  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated, the  subdivisions  within  this  account 
shall  be  reduced  by  $140,500,000.  as  follows: 
$27,500,000    for    consultants,    .studies,    and 
analyses,  and  $113,000,000   for  revised  eco- 
nomic assumptions:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the 
construction    or    conversion    of    any    naval 
vessel  to  be  constructed  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  expended  in  foreign 
shipyards    for    the    construction    of    major 
components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of 
such  vessel:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  In  for 
eign  shipyards. 

Other  Procurement.  Navv 
For  procurement,  production,  and  mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not  otherwise  provided  for.  Navy  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for 
new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion):  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  one  vehicle  required  for  physical  se- 
curity of  personnel  notwithstanding  price 
limitations  applicable  to  passenger  carrying 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  passenger  motor 
vehicles  of  which  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants.  Including 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Re\  Ised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
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anccs  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway. 
as  follows:  For  ship  support  equipment. 
[$673  909.000]  $677,007,000:  for  communi- 
cations and  electronics  equipment. 
Uy-^^-^r,^^-^^^l$l.S55  233.000.  tor ^^^^Uou 
.support  equipment.  [S686.75/.UUUJ 

$715  928  000    for    ordnance   support    equip- 
ment   $926,162,000  [of  which  $698,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  procurement  of  9mm 
handgun  ammunition]  for  civil  engineering 
support  equipment.  S196.622.000.  for  supply- 
support  equipment  [5112.474,000] 
^m  662  000:  for  personnel /command  sup- 
port        ■     equipment,  [$267,601,000] 
T323.09l.000:       in       all;        [$4,295^^412.000] 
$4  393  705  000.    to    remain    available    until 
September  30.  1986:  Provided.  That  wnthin 
the  total  amount  appropriated,  the  sut)divi_ 
sions  within  this  account  shall  be  reduced 
hv    [$130,863,000]    S114.000.000  as   follows: 
rS16  863  000   for  spares  and   repair  parts.] 
^'0  000  000          undistributed  reduction. 
$4  000  000     for    consultants,    studies,    and 
analyses:   and   $90,000,000   for   revised   eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment manufacture,  and  modification  of 
missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  military 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  plant  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  vehicles  for  the  Marine 
corps,  including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  four  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  replacement  only:  and  expansion  ol 
public  and  private  plants,  including  land 
nece.s.sarv  therefor,  and  such  lands,  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes.  as  amended: 

rsi  694.793.000]  $1,748,461,000  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 

[Procurement  of  Additional  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles.  Army 
For  additional  construction,  procurement, 
production,  and  modification  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  in- 
cluding ordnance,  spare  parts  and  accesso^ 
ries  therefor:  specialized  equipment  and 
training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants  for  the  foregoing  purposes; 
and  procurement  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment appliances,  and  machine  tools  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment lavaway;  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
$110,000,000.] 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force 

•  including  transfer  of  FUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includ^ 
ing  armor  and  armament,  specialized 
ground  handling  equipment,  and  training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for specialized  equipment;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Government^ 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  .structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction pro.secuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 


and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents       and       transportation       of       things; 
[$21070.610.000]   S21. 100.400.000.  of  which 
$5  626.800.000   shall    be    available    only    for 
purchase  of  the  BIB  bomber  under  a  mu  - 
iivear  contract;  of  which  $112,100,000  shall 
be  available  for  contribution  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
of  an  Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control 
Sy.stem  (AWACS)  and.  in  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  make  a  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  assume  the  United  States  share  of 
contingent   liability  in  connection  with  the 
NATO   E  3A  Cooperative  Programme;  and 
in     addition.     [$300,300,000]     $304,100,000. 
which   shall    be   derived   by    transfer   from 
•Aircraft    Procurement,    Air    Force,    198,5/ 
1985  •■  of  which  [$278,300,000]  $288,200,000 
shall      be      from      the      A- 10      program. 
r$14  000.000  shall  be  from  the  C-135  modifi- 
cation  program.]    $7,900,000  shall   be  from 
the  30mm  gun  pod  program  to  be  available 
only  for  the  purchase  of  30mm  gun  pods^ 
and  S8  000.000  shall   be   from  the  C-130H 
program  to  be  available  only   for  the  pur- 
chase of  C  130H  aircraft:  and  in  addition, 
[$47  700  000]    $12,900,000.    which    shall    be 
derived  bv  transfer  from    Aircraft  Procure- 
ment  Air  Force.  1982/1984,  ■  from  the  Civil- 
ian Reserve  Airlift  Fleet  modification  pro- 
gram to  be  available  only  for  the  C-135  Ct 
vilian  Reserve  Airlift  Fleet  modification  pro- 
gram [    to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1986:]  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated under  the  four  major  fiscal  year  1984 
production  contracts  for  the  BIB  bomber  if 
the  current  dollar  costs  of  such  production 
contracts  would  exceed  the  Air  Forces  origi- 
nal current   dollar  estimates   for  the   four 
major  fiscal  year  1984  BIB  production  con- 
tracts based  on  the  production  portion  of 
the   $20,500,000,000   estimate   for  the  B-IB 
bomber   baseline    costs   expressed    in    fiscal 
year  1981  constant  dollars:  lo  '■f'"'''"'',^ „"''-. 
able  for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 
Provided    That  none  of  the  .funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  pro- 
curement   of   the    alternate   fighter   engine 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  notifies 
the  Appropriations  Committees  oj  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  his  decision  as  the 
source  selection  authority:  Provided  .further. 
That   nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
hibit award  of  separate  long  lead  contracts 
for  essential  parts  and  components  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  required  delivery  schedule 
for  the  alteniale  fighter  engine. 

Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force 

(/,VCil7)/.VC;  TR.iNSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  con.struction.  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related    equipment,    including    spare    parts 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground   handling 
equipment,  and  training  devices:  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government^ 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  ,iss. 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents      and      transportation      of      ih'ng^- 

[$7  787.112,000]     $7,553,417,000.    ol    which 


$81  600.000  shall  be  available  for  Ihc  pur- 
chase of  the  phase  HI  Defense  Satellite  Com- 
munication System  IDSCS  III/  under  a  mul- 
tiyear contract:  Provided.  That  this  author- 
ity shall  be  available  only  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  certifies  to  Congress  that  at 
least  10  per  centum  savings  is  available 
under  multiyear  contracting:  and  m  addi- 
tion. $55,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1983/ 
1985".  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1986. 

Other  Procurement.  Air  Force 
For     procurement     and     modification     of 
equipment  (including  ground  guidance  and 
electronic   control   equipment,    and   ground 
electronic   and  communication  equipment), 
and    supplies,    materials,    and    spare    parts 
therefor,   not    otherwise   provided    for:    the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  vehicles  re- 
quired  for  physical   security   of   personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but   not   lo 
exceed  $100,000   per  vehicle  and   the   pur- 
chase of  not   to  exceed  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles of  which  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
shall  be  for  replacement  only:  and  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants.  Govern- 
ment-owned    equipment     and     in.stallation 
thereof   in  such   plants,   erection  of  struc- 
tures    and    acquisition    of    land    without 
regard  to  section  9774  of  title   10.  United 
Stales  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired   and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by 
.section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended: 
reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contrac- 
tor-owned equipment  'f-^'^**!' 
[$6  793  265.000]    $6,982,231,000.    [of   which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  Pro- 
curement  of  9mm   handguns  and  $446,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  procurement 
of  9mm  handgun  ammunition]   to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Ecjuipment 
For    procurement    of    aircraft,    missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  procure- 
ment   for   the   reserve   components  of   the 
Armed  Forces,  not  lo  exceed  [$125,000,000] 
$176  000.000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember   30.    1986.    distributed    as    follows. 
Armv     National     Guard,     not     to     exceed 
$100  000.000;    Air   National   Guard,    not    to 
exceed   $25,000,000;    Naval   Reserve,    not   to 
exceed  $51,000,000. 

Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
Improvements.  Coastguard 
For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, not  otheruise  provided  for: 
$300,000,000.  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard:  "Acguisiti07i.  Construction,  andlm- 
provemeyits".  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1986. 

Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  necessary  for  pro- 
curement, production,  and  modification  of 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  spare 
parts  therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
the  purchase  of  not  lo  exceed  seven  vehicles 
required  for  physical  security  of  Personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  pas.senger  carrying  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  per  vehicle  and  the  pur^ 
cha.se  of  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  shall 
be  for  replacement  only:  expansion  of  public 
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and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tion thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of 
structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor  owned 
equipment  layaway:  t$942,657.000J 

$957,646,000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga 
tion  until  September  30,  1986. 
TITLE  V 
RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST 
AND  EVALUATION 
Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Army 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  re.search,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,   including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation,  lease,  and  operation  of   facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by   law; 
[$4,141,624,0001     S4. 169.939.000.    of    which 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  inte 
gration  (including  qualification)  of  the  Hell- 
fire    missile    on    the    UH-60    helicopter,    to 
remain  available   for  obligation   until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navy 
For  expen.ses  nece.ssary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  bv  law; 
[$7,473,937,000]  S7.487.554.000  [of  which 
not  less  than  $72,593,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  Mark  92  fire  control  system 
which  includes  the  phased  array  radar  im- 
provement program  and  of  which  not  less 
than  $61,165,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Marine  Corps  A.ssault  Vehicles  program 
which  includes  the  MPGS.  LVT(X).  and 
LAV  subprojects]  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1985. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force 
For  expen.ses  nece.ssary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  re.search.  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$12,121,001,000]  S12. 323.026.000.  of  which 
S23.S00.000  shall  not  be  made  aiatlable  for 
obligation  on  visible  ultravtolrt  laser  tech- 
noloQv  pnor  to  the  submission  of  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Defensive  Tech- 
nologies Study  Team  recommending  a  plan 
for  the  expenditure  of  laser  technology 
funds,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1985. 

Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies 
For  expen.ses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  necessary  for  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation;  advanced  re- 
search projects  as  may  be  designated  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pursuant  to  law;  maintenance,  rehabilita- 
tion, lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$2,680,153,000]  S2. 736.728. 000.  of  which 
S20.000.000  shall  not  be  made  available  for 
obligation  on  short  wavelength  laser  tech- 
nology pnor  to  the  submission  of  a  report  bv 
the  Department  of  Defense  Defensive  Tech- 
nologies Study  Team  recommending  a  plan 
for  the  expenditure  of  laser  technology 
funds,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until   September   30,    1985;    Provided.   That 


such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary   of   Defense   to    have   been   made 
available  in  other  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department   of  Defen.se  during   the 
current   fiscal  year  for  programs  related  to 
advanced   research   may   be   transferred   to 
and  merged  with  this  appropriation  to  be 
available    for    the   same    purposes   of    time 
period:       Provided      further      That      such 
amounts  of  this  appropriation  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
be  transferred  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
advanced  re.search  to  those  appropriations 
for    military    functions    under    the    Depart- 
ment   of   Defense   which   are   being   utilized 
for  related  programs  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  the  same  time  period  as 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 
Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  independent  activities  of  the  Director  of 
Defen-se  Test  and  Evaluation  in   the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  test  and  evaluation, 
including    initial    operational    testing    and 
evaluation;  and  performance  of  joint  testing 
and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses 
in    connection    therewith;    $49,000,000.    to 
remain  available   for  obligation   until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985 

TITLE  VI 
SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
PROGRAM 
For  payment  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
exce.ss  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  expen.ses  in  carrying  out 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  as 
authorized    by    law;    $3,050,000.    to    remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1985      Provided.    That     this    appropriation 
shall  be  available  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations to  such  Department,  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 
TITLE  VII 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  The  expenditures  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  tho.se  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwi.se  provided 
under  existing  law.  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sec  702.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Sec  703.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  re- 
spectively, if  they  should  deem  it  advanta- 
geous to  the  national  defense,  and  if  in  their 
opinions  the  existing  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  inadequate,  are  au- 
thorized to  procure  services  m  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  and  to  pay  in  connec- 
tion therewith  travel  expenses  of  individ- 
uals, including  actual  transportation  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  travel- 
ing from  their  homes  or  places  of  business 
to  official  duty  stations  and  return  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law:  Provided.  That  such 
contracts  may  be  renewed  annually. 

Sec.  704.  During  the  current  fi.scal  year, 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  compensation  to.  or  employment  of.  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  apply  to  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


Sec  705.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  and  in  subsequent  appropriation  Acts 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
available  for  insurance  of  official  motor  ve- 
hicles in  foreign  countries,  when  required 
by  laws  of  such  countries;  payments  in  ad- 
vance of  expenses  determined  by  the  inves- 
tigating officer  to  be  necessary  and  in 
accord  with  local  custom  for  conducting  in- 
vestigations in  foreign  countries  incident  to 
matters  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment concerned;  reimbursement  to 
General  Services  Administration  for  .securi- 
ty guard  services  for  protection  of  confiden- 
tial files;  and  all  neces.sary  expen.ses.  at  the 
.seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  el.sewhere,  in  connection  with 
communication  and  other  services  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  706.  Any  appropriation  available 
hereafter  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
may.  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  be  u.sed  for 
expen.ses  incident  to  the  maintenance,  pay. 
and  allowances  of  prisoners  of  war.  other 
persons  in  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  custody 
whose  status  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  similar  to  prisoners  of  war, 
and  persons  detained  in  such  custody  pursu- 
ant to  Presidential  proclamation. 

Sec.  707.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  hereafter  for  maintenance  or 
construction  shall  be  available  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  interest  therein  as  author- 
ized by  section  2672.  2675  or  2828  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec  708.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  (a)  for  transportation  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  minor  de- 
pendents of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  authorized 
for  the  Navy  by  section  7204  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code;  (b)  for  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  administration  of  occupied 
areas;  (c)  for  payment  of  rewards  as  author- 
ized for  the  Navy  by  section  7209(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  for  information 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  mi.ssing  naval 
properly  or  the  recovery  thereof;  (d)  for 
payment  of  deficiency  judgments  and  inter- 
ests thereon  arising  out  of  condemnation 
proceedings;  (e)  for  leasing  of  buildings  and 
facilities  including  payment  of  rentals  for 
special  purpo.se  space  at  the  .seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  conduct  of  field  exercises 
and  maneuvers  or.  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  9.  1942  (56  Stat. 
654;  43  U.S.C  315q).  rentals  may  be  paid  in 
advance;  (f)  payments  under  contracts  for 
maintenance  of  tools  and  facilities  for 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year;  (g)  maintenance  of  defense 
acce.ss  roads  certified  as  important  to  na- 
tional defense  in  accordance  with  .section 
210  of  title  23.  United  States  Code;  (h)  for 
the  purchase  of  milk  for  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  heretofore 
made  available  pursuant  to  .section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446a).  and  the  cost  of  milk  .so  purchased,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  be  included  in  the  value  of  the  com- 
muted ration;  (i)  transporting  civilian  cloth- 
ing to  the  home  of  record  of  selective  serv- 
ice inductees  and  recruits  on  entering  the 
military  services;  (j)  payments  under  leases 
for  real  or  personal  property,  including 
maintenance  thereof  when  contracted  for  as 
a  part  of  the  lease  agreement,  for  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year;  (k)  pay  and  allowances  of  not  to 


exceed  nine  persons,  including  personnel  de 
tailed   to  International  Military  Headquar- 
ters and  Organizations,  at  rates  provided  for 
under  .section  625(d)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  (1)  the 
purchase  of  right  hand-drive  vehicles  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  per  vehicle;  (m)  for  payment 
of  unusual  cost  overruns  incident  to  ship 
overhaul,  maintenance,  and  repair  for  ships 
inducted  into  indu.strial   fund  activities  or 
contracted  for  in  prior  fi.scal  years;  Proijd- 
ed    That    the    Secretary    of    Defense    shall 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  pnor  to  obli 
gation  of  any  such  paymenl-s:  (n)  for  pay- 
ments from  annual  appropriations  to  indus- 
trial fund  activities  and/or  under  contract 
for  changes  in  scope  of  ship  overhaul,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  after  expiration  of  such 
appropriations,  for  such  work  either  induct- 
ed into  the  industrial  fund  activity  or  con- 
tracted for  in  that  fiscal  year;  and  (o)  for 
payments  for  depot  maintenance  contracts 
for   twelve   months   beginning   at   any   lime 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec    709    Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for:  (a)  donations  of  not  to 
exceed  $25  to  each  prisoner  upon  each  re- 
lea.se  from  confinement  in  military  or  con_ 
tract  prison  and  to  each  person  discharged 
for    fraudulent   enlistment:    (b)   authorized 
is.sues  of  articles  to  prisoners,  applicants  for 
enlistment  and  persons  in  military  custody, 
(c)    subsistence    of    selective    .service    regis- 
trants called   for  induction,  applicants  for 
enlistment,  prisoners,  civilian  employees  as 
authorized    by    law.    and    supernumeraries 
when  necessitated  by  emergent  military  cir- 
cumstances; (d)  reimbursement  for  subsist- 
ence of  enlisted  personnel  while  sick  in  hos- 
pitals; (e)  expenses  of  prLsoners  confined  in 
nonmilitary    facilities;    (f)   military    courts, 
boards,  and  commLssions;  (g)  utility  services 
for  buildings  erected  at  private  cost,  as  au- 
thorized bv  law.  and  buildings  on  military 
reservations  authorized  by  regulations  to  be 
used  for  welfare  and  recreational  purposes; 
(h)   exchange   fees,   and   los.ses   in   the   ac- 
counts of  di.sbursing  officers  or  agents  in  ac- 
cordance  with    law;   (i)   expenses   of   La\'n 
American  cooperation  as  authorized  for  the 
.  Navv    bv    section   7208   of    title    10.    United 
States  Code:  (j)  expenses  of  apprehension 
and    delivery    of    deserters,    prisoners    and 
members   ab.sent    without    leave,    •"eluding 
payment  of  rewards  of  not  to  exceed  $75  in 
any  one  case:  (k)  for  carrying  out  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as  amend- 
ed" and  (1)  providing,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  to  pro- 
cure secure  communications  systems,  equip- 
ment   and    related    items    throughout    the 
United  Slates  Government. 

Sec    710    The  S(^eretary  of  Defense  and 
each  purchasing  and  contracting  agency  of 
the    Department    of    Defense    shall    assist 
American  small   and   minority-owned   bu.si- 
ness  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnish- 
ing  of   commodities   and   services   financed 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  by 
increasing,    to    an    optimum    level,    the    re- 
sources and  number  of  personnel  jointly  a.s- 
signed  lo  promoting  both  .small  and  minori- 
ty   business    involvement    in    purchases    fi- 
nanced with  funds  appropriated  herein,  and 
by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  such  businesses,  information,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to 
purchases    proposed    to    be    financed    with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act.  and  by 
assisting  small  and  minority  busini^ss  con- 
cerns to  participate  equitably  as  subcontrac- 
tors on  contracts  financed  with  funds  appro- 
priated herein,  and  by  otherwise  advocating 


and  providing  small  and  minority  business 
opportunities  lo  participate  in  the  furnish_ 
ing  of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act. 

Sec  711.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  .so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  712.  (a)  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  President  may  exempt  appropria- 
tions funds,  and  contract  authorizations, 
available  for  military  functions  under  the 
Department  of  Defense,  from  the  provisions 
of  section  1512  of  title  31.  United  Stales 
Code  whenever  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
necessary   in   the   interest    of   national   de- 
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(b)  Upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  such  action  is  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  an  airborne  alert  as  an  excepted  ex- 
pense in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.section  3732  of  the  Revi.sed  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  11).  „      .^     , 

(c)  Upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  military  personnel  on  active  duty  .subject 
to  existing  laws  beyond  the  number  for 
which  funds  are  provided  in  this  Act.  the 
Secrelarv  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  such  increased  military 
personnel,  as  an  excepted  expense  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3732  ol 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  11). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imme- 
diately advise  Congress  of  the  exercise  of 
anv  authority  granted  in  this  section,  and 
shall  report  monthly  on  the  estimated  obli- 
gations incurred  pursuant  lo  subsections  (b) 

and  (c).  .   ■   „j  i„ 

Sec    713    No  appropriation  contained  in 
this   Act   shall   be   available   in   connection 
with  the  operation  of  commis.sary  stores  ol 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  cost  of  purcha.se  (including  commer- 
cial transportation  in  the  United  States  to 
the  place  of  sale  but  excluding  all  tran.spor- 
tation  outside  the  United  Stales)  and  main- 
tenance  of   operating   equipment    and   sup- 
plies and  for  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of 
utilities  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  shrinkage,  spoilage,  and  pUler- 
age  of   merchandise   under  the  control   ot 
such  commis.sary  stores,  except   as  author- 
ized under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  which  regulations  shall  provide 
for  reimbursement  therefor  to  the  appro- 
priations   concerned    and.    notwithstanding 
anv  other  provision  of  law.  shall  provide  for 
the  adiuslmeni  of  the  sales  prices  in  such 
commis.sary  stores  to  the  extent  necessary 
to   furnish   sufficient    gro.ss   revenues   from 
sales  of  commissary  stores  to  make  such  re^ 
imbursement:    Provided.   That    under   .such 
regulations  as  may  be   issued  pursuant  lo 
this  section  all  utilities  may  be  furnished 
without  cost  to  the  commi.ssary  stores  out- 
side the  continental  United  Slates  and  in 
Alaska:    Provided  further.   That    no    apprcj- 
prialion  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pav  any  costs  incurred  by  any  com- 
missary   store    or    other    entity    acting    on 
behalf' of  anv  commissary  store  in  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  the  face  value  amount 
of    manufacturer    or    vendor    cenls-otf    dis- 
count coupons  unless  all  fees  or  moneys  re- 
ceived for  handling  or  processing  such  cou- 
pons are   reimbursed   to   the   appropriation 
charged  with  the  incurred  costs:  Provided 
further  That  no  appropriation  contained  in 
this   Act   shall   be   available   in   connection 
with   the   operation   of   commis.sary   stores 


wiihin  the  continental  United  Stat<>  un.i^.-, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that 
items  normally  procured  from  commi.ssary 
stores  are  not  otherwise  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  and  a  reasonable  price  in 
satisfactory  quality  and  quantity  to  the 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Sec  714.  No  part  of  the  appropriations  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  expense 
of  operating  aircraft  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  profi- 
ciency flying,  as  defined  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  1340.4.  except  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Such  regulations  ( 1 )  may 
not  require  such  flying  except  that  required 
to  maintain  proficiency  in  anticipation  of  a 
members  assignment  to  combat  operations 
and  (2)  such  flying  may  not  be  permitted  in 
cases  of  members  who  have  been  assigned  to 
a  course  of  instruction  of  ninety  days  or 

more.  .   . . 

Sec  715.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
expense  of  tran.sportalion.  packing,  crating, 
temporary  storage,  drayage.  and  unpacking 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  in 
any  one  shipment  having  a  net  weight  in 
excess  of  thirteen   thousand  five  hundred 

pounds.  .....         , 

Sec.  716.  Vessels  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  may  be  transferred  or  otherwi.se  made 
available'  without  reimbursement  to  any 
such  agencies  upon  the  request  of  the  head 
of  one  agency  and  the  approval  of  the 
agency  having  jurisdiction  of  the  vessels 
concerned.  , 

Sec  717.  Noi  more  than  20  per  centum  ol 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are 
limited  for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year:  Proinded. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions for  .support  of  active  duty  training  of 
civilian  components  or  summer  camp  train- 
ing of  the  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps 
or  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  Army. 

Sec  718.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  accept  the  use  of  real  property  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  mutual  defense  agreements 
or  occupational  arrangements  and  may 
accept  services  furnished  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  reciprocal  international  courtesies 
or  as  services  customarily  made  available 
w  ithout  charge;  and  such  agencies  may  use 
the  same  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  such  areas  without  specific 
appropriation  therefor 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  agencies  o 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  accept  real 
properly,   services,   and   commodities   from 
foreign  "countries  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  mutual  defense 
agreements   or   occupational    arrangements 
and  such  agencies  may  use  the  same  for  the 
support  of  the  United  Slates  forces  in  such 
areas,  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
for  Provided.  That  the  foregoing  authority 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  conversion  of 
'heating  plants  from  coal  to  oil  at  defense  fa- 
cilities  in   Europe:    Provided  further    That 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter    the    Secretary    of    Defense    shal 
render  lo  Congress  and   to   the  Office  of 
Management   and  Budget  a  full  report  of 
such  property,  supplies,  and  commodities  re- 
ceived during  such  quarter. 
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Sec.  719.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  research  and  development 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section 
2353  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  for 
purposes  related  to  research  and  develop- 
ment for  which  expenditures  are  specifical- 
ly authorized  in  other  appropriations  of  the 
Service  concerned. 

Sec.  720.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  more  than  75  per  centum  of  charges  of 
educational  institutions  for  tuition  or  ex- 
penses of  off-duty  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel (except  with  regard  to  such  charges 
of  educational  Institutions  la)  for  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  pay  grade  E-5  or  higher 
with  less  then  14  years'  service,  for  which 
payment  of  90  per  centum  may  be  made  or 
(b)  for  military  personnel  in  off-duty  high 
school  completion  programs,  for  which  pay- 
ment of  100  per  centum  may  b«'  made),  nor 
for  the  payment  of  any  part  of  tuition  or  ex- 
penses for  such  training  for  commissioned 
personnel  who  do  not  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  two  years  after  completion 
of  such  training;  Provided.  That  the  forego- 
ing limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
gram for  Afloat  College  Education. 

Sec.  721.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri-. 
ated  herein  shall  be  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  formally  enrolled  student  In 
basic  courses  of  the  senior  division.  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  who  has  not  exe- 
cuted a  certificate  of  loyalty  or  loyalty  oath 
In  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  721A.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act.  except  for  small  pur- 
chases m  amounts  not  exceeding  $10,000. 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  any 
article  of  food,  clothing,  cotton,  woven  silk 
or  woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk  yam  for  car- 
tridge cloth,  synthetic  fabric  or  coated  syn- 
thetic fabric,  or  wool  I  whether  in  the  form  of 
fiber  or  yam  or  contained  in  fabrics,  mate- 
rials, or  manufactured  articles),  or  specially 
metals  including  stainless  steel  flatware,  or 
hand  or  measuring  tools,  not  grown,  reproc- 
essed, reused,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned shall  determine  that  satisfactory 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  of  any  arti- 
cles of  food  or  clothing  or  any  form  of  cotton 
woven  silk  and  woveti  silk  blends,  spun  silk 
yam  for  cartridge  cloth,  synthetic  labnc  or 
coated  synthetic  fabric,  wool,  or  specially 
metals  including  stainless  steel  flatware, 
grown,  reprocessed,  reused,  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions  cannot 
be  procured  as  and  when  needed  at  United 
States  market  prices  and  except  procure- 
ments outside  the  United  States  m  support 
of  combat  operations,  procurements  by  ves- 
sels in  foreign  waters,  and  emergency  pro- 
curements or  procurements  of  perishable 
foods  by  establishments  located  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  personnel  attached 
thereto:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
preclude  the  procurement  of  specialty  metals 
or  chemical  warfare  protective  clothing  pro- 
duced outside  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions when  such  procurement  is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  requiring  the  United  States  to 
purchase  supplies  from  foreign  sources  for 
the  purposes  of  offsetting  sales  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  United  States 
firms  under  approved  programs  .serving  de- 
fense requirements  or  where  such  procure- 
ment IS  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the 
standardization  and  interoperability  of 
equipment    requirements    within    NATO    so 


long  as  such  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments comply,  where  applicable,  with  the 
requirements  of  section  36  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  with  .lection  2457  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the 
procurement  of  .foods  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed 171  the  United  Slates  or  its  possessions: 
Provided  further.  That  no  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
a  price  differential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations  other  than  certain  contracts 
not  involving  fuel  made  on  a  test  basis  by 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  with  a  cumula- 
tive lalue  not  to  exceed  S-l. 000. 000. 000.  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  not  to  be  inappropriate  therefor  by 
reason  of  national  secunly  considerations: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  specifi- 
cally determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  offers  will  be  obtained  from 
a  sufficient  numt>er  of  eligible  concerns  so 
that  awards  of  such  contracts  will  be  made 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  for  such  contracts  if  the  price 
differential  exceeds  2.2  per  centum:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  except  that,  so  far 
as  pacticable.  all  contracts  shall  be  awarded 
on  a  formally  advertised  competitive  bid 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 

Sec.  722.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  under  section 
206  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  for  inac 
tive  duty  training  pay  of  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  or  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  a  uniformed  service  for  more 
than  four  periods  of  equivalent  training,  in- 
struction, duty  or  appropriate  duties  thai 
are  performed  Instead  of  that  member's  reg- 
ular period  of  instruction  or  regular  period 
appropriate  duty. 

Sec.  723.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  and  In  subsequent  appropriation  Acts 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  household  fur- 
nishings, and  automobiles  from  military  and 
civilian  personnel  on  duty  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  Stales,  for  the  purpose  of 
resale  at  cost  to  incoming  personnel,  and  for 
providing  furnishings,  without  charge,  in 
other  than  public  quarters  occupied  by  mili- 
tary or  cl\  ilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  duty  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  upon  a  determi- 
nation, under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  that  such  action  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government. 

Sec.  724.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  pay  of  civilian  employees 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms,  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  section 
5901,  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  725.  Funds  provided  In  this  Act  for 
legislative  liaison  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall 
not  exceed  $9,500,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year:  Provided.  That  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  apportionment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 

Sec.  726.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  the  .services  of  the  Military  Air 
lift  Command.  $100,000,000  shall  be  avail 
able  only  for  procurement  of  commercial 
transportation  .service  from  carriers  partici- 
pating in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet  program: 


and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  utilize 
the  .services  of  such  carriers  which  qualify 
as  small  businesses  to  the  fullest  extent 
found  practicable:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  specify  in  such  pro- 
curement, perlormance  characteristics  for 
aircraft  to  be  used  based  upon  modern  air- 
craft operated  by  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 
Sec.  727.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  operation  may  be  used  for  ci- 
vilian clothing,  not  to  exceed  $40  in  cost  for 
enlisted  personnel:  <1)  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct, unsuitability.  or  otherwise  than 
honorably;  (2)  sentenced  by  a  civil  court  to 
confinement  in  a  civil  prison  or  interned  or 
discharged  as  an  alien  enemy;  or  (3)  dis- 
charged prior  to  completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing under  honorable  conditions  for  depend- 
ency, hardship,  minority,  disability,  or  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  728.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  or  in  subsequent  appropriation 
Acts  lor  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
available  for  paying  the  costs  of  advertising 
by  any  defense  contractor,  except  advertis- 
ing for  w  Inch  payment  Is  made  from  profits, 
and  such  advertising  shall  not  be  considered 
a  part  of  any  defen.se  contract  cost.  The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  ad\ertislng  conducted 
by  any  such  contractor,  in  compliance  with 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  solely  for  (1)  the 
recruitment  by  the  contractor  of  personnel 
required  for  the  performance  by  the  con- 
tractor of  obligations  under  a  defen.se  con- 
tract, (2)  the  procurement  of  scarce  items 
required  by  the  contractor  for  the  prrform- 
ance  of  a  defense  contract,  or  (3)  the  dispos- 
al of  scrap  or  surplus  materials  acquired  by 
the  contractor  in  the  performance  of  a  de- 
fense contract. 

Sec.  729.  Upon  detiTmination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest,  he  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transfer  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000,000  of  working  capital  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  funds  made 
available  in  this  Act  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  functions  <excepi  tnili- 
tary  construction)  between  such  appropria- 
tions or  funds  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  to 
be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  transferred:  Provided.  That  such  au- 
thority to  transfer  may  not  be  u.sed  unless 
for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unfore- 
,scen  mllitar>  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  originally  appropriated  and  in  no 
case  where  the  item  for  which  funds  are  re- 
quested has  been  denied  by  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  of 
all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity. 

Sec.  730.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
cash  balances  In  working  capital  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  established  pur- 
suant to  .section  2208  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  maintained  In  only 
such  amounts  as  are  neces,sary  at  any  time 
for  cash  disbursements  to  be  made  from 
such  funds:  Provided.  That  transfers  may  be 
made  between  such  funds  In  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  except  that  trans- 
fers between  a  stock  fund  account  and  an 
industrial  fund  account  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified 
the    Congress    of    the    proposed    transfer. 


h  ..  .  it  in  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  working  capital  funds  in  this 
Act  no  obligations  may  be  made  against  a 
working  capital  fund  to  procure  war  reserve 
material  inventory,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  notified  Congress  prior  to  any 
such  obligation. 

Sec  731  Not  more  than  $225,400,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  for  payment  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Fund,  as  estab- 
lished "by  5  U.S.C.  8147. 

Sec  732  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  or  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  any 
crime  which  involves  the  use  of  or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of  force,  tres- 
pass or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  an  institution  of  higher  education  to 
prevent  officials  or  students  at  such  an  in- 
stitution from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies. 

Sec  733  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  conversion  of  heating  plants  from 
coal  to  oil  at  defense  facilities  in  Europe. 

Sec  734  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  re- 
search involving  uninformed  or  nonvolun- 
tary human  beings  as  experimental  sub- 
jects Provided.  That  this  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  measures  intended  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  recipient  and  consent  is  obtained 
from  the  recipient  or  a  legal  representative 
acting  on  the  recipients  behalf. 

Sec    735.  Appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  vear  and  hereafter  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of   the  active   forces  shall   be 
available  for  medical  and  dental  care  of  per 
sonnel  entitled  thereto  by  law  or  regulation 
(including  charges  of  private   facilities  for 
care  of  military  personnel,  except  elective 
private  treatment):  welfare  and  recreation: 
hire  of  pas.senger  motor  vehicles:  repair  of 
facilities;  modification  of  personal  property: 
design  of  vessels;  industrial  mobilization:  in- 
stallation of  equipment   in  public  an<i  pri- 
vate plants;  military  communications  facili- 
ties on  merchant  vessels;  acquisition  of  serv- 
ices   special  clothing,  supplies,  and  eqiiip- 
menf  and  expenses  for  the  Reserve  Ofli- 
cers'  Training  Corps  and  other  units  at  edu- 
cational in.st  it  ut  ions.  J     .     .,        A„. 
Sec.  736.  No  part  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  prepare  or  pr(>sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for    reprogramming    of    funds,    unless    for 
higher  priority  items,  based  on  unforeseen 
military  requirements,  than  lho.sc  for  which 
originally    appropriated    and    in    no    case 
where  the  item  for  which  reprogramming  is 
requested  has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 
Sec    737    No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  claims  for  non^ 
emergency  inpatient  hospital  care  provided 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  for  services 
available  at  a  facility  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices within  a  40-mile  radius  of  the  patient  s 
residence;  Providid.  That  the  foregoing  lim- 
itation shall   not   apply   to   payments  that 
supplement   primary  coverage  provided  by 
other  insurance  plans  or  programs  that  pa;, 
for  al  least  75  per  centum  of  the  covered 
services.                                      .  ,    ,      .  . 

Sec  738  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1079(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  available  for  (a)  services  of  pa.sloral  coun- 
selors   or   family   and  child  counselors,  or 


marital   counselors   unless   the   patient    has 
been  referred  to  such  counselor  by  a  medi- 
cal doctor  for  treatment  of  a  specific  prob- 
lem  with   results   of   thai   treaimenl    to   be 
communicated  back  to  the  physician  who 
made  such  referral;  (b)  special  education, 
except  when  provided  as  secondary  to  the 
active  psychiatric  treaimenl  on  an  institu- 
tional inpatient  basis;  (c)  therapy  or  coun- 
seling for  sexual  dysfunctions  or  sexual  in- 
adequacies; (d)  treatment  of  obesity  when 
obesity  is  the  sole  or  major  condition  treat- 
ed: (e)  surgery  which  improves  physical  ap- 
pearance but  which  is  not  expected  to  sig- 
nificantly  restore   functions   including,   but 
not    limited    to,    mammary    augmenlaiion, 
face   lifts  and  sex   gender  changes  except 
that  breast  reconstructive  surgery  following 
mastectomy  and  reconstructive  surgery  to 
correct  serious  deformities  caused  by  con- 
genital  anomalies,   accidental   injuries   and 
neoplastic  surgery  are  not  excluded;  (f)  re- 
imbursement of  any  physician  or  other  au- 
thorized individual  provider  of  medical  care 
in  excess  of  the  eightieth  percentile  of  the 
cu.stomarv  charges  made  for  similar  services 
in  the  same  locality  where  the  medical  care 
was  furnished,  as  determined  for  physicians 
in  accordance  with  -section  1079(h)  of  title 
10   United  Slates  Code:  or  (g)  any  service  or 
supplv  which  is  not  medically  or  psychologi- 
cally necessary  to  prevent,  diagnose,  or  treat 
a    mental    or    physical    illness,    injury,    or 
bodily  malfunction  as  assessed  or  diagncsed 
by  a  phv.sician.  dentist,  clinical  psychologist, 
optometrist,  podiatrist,  certified  nurse-mid- 
wife    certified  nurse  practitioner,  or  certi- 
fied clinical  social  worker,  as  appropriate, 
except  as  authorized  by  section  1079(a)(4)  of 
title  10  United  States  Code:  Provided.  That 
any  changes  in  availability  of  funds  for  the 
Program   made   in   this  Act   from  those  in 
effect  prior  to  its  enactment  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  care  received  following  enactment 

of  this  Act.  .,  ^,     .     .. 

Sec  739  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  provide  an 
individual  entitled  to  health  care  under 
chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  one  wig  if  the  individual  has  alopecia 
that  resulted  from  treatment  of  malignant 
disease:  Provided.  That  the  individual  has 
not  previously  received  a  wig  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. . 

Sec  740.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
.shall  be  available  for  the  appointment,  pay. 
and  support  of  persons  appointed  as  cadets 
and  midshipmen  in  the  two-year  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  course  in 
excess  of  the  20  percent  limitation  on  such 
persons  imposed  by  section  2107(a)  of  lille 
10  United  Stales  Code,  but  not  to  exceed  60 
percent  of  total  authorized  .scholarships. 

Sec  741  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  service  for  unuseel 
accrued  leave  pursuant  to  section  501  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  for  more  than 
sixty  davs  of  such  leave,  less  the  number  of 
dav.s  for  which  payment  was  previously 
made   under  section   501   after  February   9. 

1976.  .   .    . 

Sec  742  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  more 
than  300  enlisted  aides  for  officers  in  the 
UnitedStates  Armed  Forces. 

Sec  743.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
public  affairs  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  excess  of  $34,200,000. 

SEC  743A.  None  of  the  funds  provided  m 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or    execution    of   programs    which    utilize 


amounts  credited  to  Department  o.i  Dejense 
appropriations  or  funds  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  37'a/  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  representing  payment 
for  the  actual  value  of  defense  articles  speci- 
fied in  section  21ialili  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  amounts  so  credited  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts as  provided  in  section  3302<bJ  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 

Sec   744.   No   appropriation   contained   in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  fund  any  costs 
of  a  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit— except  to  complete  training  of  person- 
nel enrolled  in  Military  Science  4— which  in 
its  junior  year  class  (Military  Science  3)  has 
for  the  four  preceding  academic  years,  and 
as  of  September  30.  1983.  enrolled  less  than 
(a)  seventeen  students  where  the  institution 
prescribes    a    four-year    or    a    combination 
four-  and  two-year  program;  or  (bi  twelve 
students  where  the  institution  prescribes  a 
two-vear  program:  Provided.  That,  notwith- 
standing   the    foregoing    limitation,    funds 
shall   be  available   to  maintain  one   Senior 
Reserve    Officers'    Training    Corps    unit    in 
each  State  and  al  each  State-operated  mari- 
time academy:  Provided  further.  That  units 
under  the  consortium  system  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  unit  for  purposes  of  eval- 
uation of  productivity  under  this  provision: 
Provided    further.   That   enrollment    .stand- 
ards contained  in  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1215.8  for  Senior  Reserve  Officers 
Training    Corps    units,    as    revised    during 
fiscal  vear  1981.  may  be  used  to  determine 
compliance   with   this   provision,   in   lieu   of 
the  standards  cited  above. 

Sec  745.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  or  available  in  any  working 
capital  fund  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  available  to  pay  the  expen-ses  at- 
tributable to  lodging  of  any  person  on  offi- 
cial business  away  from  his  designated  post 
of  duty  or  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed under  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
duty  when  adequate  government  quarters 
areavailable,  but  are  not  occupied  by  such 

person.  .       . . 

(b)  The  limilation  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  is  not  applicable  to  employees  whose 
duties  require  official  travel  in  excess  of 
fifty  percent  of  the  total  number  of  the 
basic  administrative  work  weeks  during  the 
current  fi.scal  year. 

Sec   746   (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay 
the  retainer  pay  of  any  enlisted  member  of 
the  Regular  Navy,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  who  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  the  Fleet   Marine  Corps  Reserve 
under  section  6330  of  title  10,  United  Stales 
Code   on  or  after  December  31,  1977,  if  the 
provisions  of  .section  6330(d)  of  title  10.  are 
utilized  in  determining  such  members  eligi- 
bility for  retirement  under  section  6330(b) 
of  tiUe  10:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  time  creditable  as  active  ser\-- 
ice  for  a  completed  minority  enlistment,  and 
an    enlistment     terminated    within     three 
months  before  the  end  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment under  section  6330(d)  of  lille  10.  prior 
to  December  31.  1977,  may  be  utilized  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  retirement:  Provid- 
ed further.  That   notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going time  may  be  credited  as  active  service 
in  determining  a  members  eligibility  for  re^ 
tiremenl   under  section  6330(b)  of  title  10 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  sen- 
lence  of  .section  6330(d)  of  title  10  for  those 
members  who  had  formally  requested  trans- 
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fer  to  I  he  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  on  or  before  October  1.  1977. 
(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  bo  available  to  pay  that  portion  of 
the  retainer  pay  of  any  enlisted  member  of 
the  Renular  Navy,  the  Naval  Reserxc.  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  who  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
under  section  6330  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  on  or  after  December  31.  1977,  which 
is  attributable  under  the  second  .sentence  of 
section  6330(d)  of  title  10  to  time  which, 
after  December  31.  1977.  Is  not  actually 
served  by  such  member. 

Sec  747.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fi.scal  year, 
except,  for:  <ai  funds  appropriated  for  the 
[Contignency  Reprograming  Fund]  Re- 
serte  for  Contingencies,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1985.  and  (b) 
funds  appropriated  for  Headquarters  Con- 
struction, which  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988. 

Sec.  748.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  authorize  the 
transfer  of  unobligated  and  deobligaled  ap- 
propriations into  the  [Contingency  Repro- 
graming  Fund]  Reserve  for  Contingencies 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Sec.  749.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  u.scd  to  support  more 
than  9.901  full  time  and  2.603  part  time 
military  personnel  a.ssigned  to  or  u.sed  in  the 
support  of  Moral.  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
activities  as  de.scribed  in  Department  of  De- 
fense Instruction  7000.12  and  its  enclosures, 
dated  September  4.  1980. 

Sec  750.  All  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  aiilhorily 
provided  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  751.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term. 

Sec.  752.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  u.sed  for  the  provision, 
care  or  treatment  to  dependents  of  members 
or  former  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  elec- 
tive correction  of  minor  dermatological 
blemishes  and  marks  or  minor  anatomical 
anomalies. 

Sec  753.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  insignia  for  re.sale  unless  the  .sales 
price  of  such  insignia  is  adjusted  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  recover  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase of  such  insignia  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  all  related  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to  management,  storage,  han 
dling.  transportation,  lo.ss.  dispo.sal  of  ob.so- 
lele  material,  and  management  fees  paid  to 
the  military  exchange  systems:  Provided 
That  amounts  derived  by  the  adjustment 
covered  by  the  foregoing  limitations  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriations  against  which 
the  charges  have  been  made  to  recover  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  related  expense. 

Sec  754.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  by 
any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  payment  of  anticipatory  pos.ses- 
sion  compen.sation  claims  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  other  than  claims  listed 
in  the  1973  agreement  (commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Global  Agreement)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 


Sec  755.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  enter  into 
contracts  to  recover  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  3718  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  and  any  such 
contract  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  provide  that  appropriate  fees 
charged  by  th(>  contractor  under  the  con- 
tract to  recover  indebtedness  may  be  pay- 
able from  amounts  collected  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions 
provided  under  the  contract. 

Skc.  755/1.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  a  contract 
for  studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services 
entered  into  without  competition  on  the 
basis  of  an  unsolicited  proptisat  unless  the 
head  of  the  activitu  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement detennmes: 

(ai  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  eval- 
uation, only  one  source  is  found  fully  guali- 
fied  to  perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

ibi  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  ei- 
plore  an  unsolicited  proposal  which  offers 
significant  scientific  or  technological  prom- 
ise, represents  the  product  of  original  think- 
ing, and  was  submitted  in  confidence  by  one 
source,  or 

Id  where  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to 
take  advantage  of  unigue  and  significant 
industrial  accomplishment  by  a  specific 
concern,  or  to  insure  that  a  new  product  or 
idea  of  a  specific  concern  is  given  financial 
support: 

Provided.  That  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  m  an  amount  of  less  than 
$25,000,  contracts  related  to  improvements 
of  equipment  that  is  m  development  or  pro- 
duction, or  contracts  as  to  which  a  civilian 
official  of  the  Department  of  Delense,  who 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  deter- 
mines that  the  award  of  such  contract  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 

Sec  756.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  provide 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  on  an  in- 
patient basis  to  foreign  military  and  diplo- 
matic personnel  or  their  dependents  unle.ss 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  is  reimbursed 
for  the  costs  of  providing  such  care:  Provid- 
ed. That  reimbursements  for  medical  care 
covered  by  this  .section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriations  against  which  charges 
have  been  made  for  providing  such  care. 

Sec  757.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  the  second 
career  training  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  96  347. 

Sec  758.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwi.se  made  available  in  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  .salaries  or  ex- 
pen.ses  during  the  current  fi.scal  year  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  demilitarization  of  surplus  non- 
automatic  firearms  le.ss  than  .50  caliber. 

Sec  759.  During  the  current  fi.scal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  of  the  funds  pro 
vided  in  this  Act  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
may  be  u.sed  to  conduct  a  test  program  in 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines:  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  .sections  1079 
and  1086  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, may  contract  with  organizations  that 
assume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  a  defined  population,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  experiments  and  demonstra 
tion  projects  designed  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  dl.sadvantages  of  provid- 
ing prepaid  health  benefits:  Provided.  That 
such  projects  must  be  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  determine  methods  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  provided  under 


such  sections  without  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  care.  Except  as  provided  oth- 
erwise, the  provisions  of  such  a  contract 
may  deviate  from  the  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments prescribed  and  the  types  of  healtli 
care  authorized  under  sections  1079  and 
1086.  when  tfie  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  a  deviation  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

[Sec  760.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  execute  a  multiyear 
contract  which  employs  any  economic  order 
quantity  procurement  or  which  includes  an 
unfunded  contingent  liability  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  unless  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  in  advance:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  initiate  multiyear 
procurement  contracts  for  major  weapons 
systems  except  as  specifically  provided 
herein] 

S/;c  760.  None  of  the  funds  provided  m 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  initiate  flJ  a 
multiyear  contract  that  employs  economic 
order  quantity  procurement  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  contract 
or  that  includes  an  unfunded  contingent  li- 
ability m  excess  of  $30,000,000.  or  I2>  a  con- 
tract for  advance  procurement  leading  lo  a 
multiyear  contract  that  eviploys  economic 
order  quantity  procurement  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  m  any  one  year,  unless  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  notified  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  contract  award: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  m  this  Act  shall  be  available 
to  initiate  multiyear  procurement  contracts 
for  major  systems  unless  specifically  provid- 
ed herein.  For  purposes  of  this  provision,  a 
major  system  is  defined  as  a  system  or  major 
assembly  thereof  whose  eventual  total  ex- 
penditure for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  is  more  than  $200,000,000.  or 
whose  eventual  total  expenditure  for  pro- 
curement is  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

Sec  761.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  payment 
of  travel  allowances  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  to  enlisted  personnel  shall  be 
used  to  pay  such  an  allowance  to  any  enlist- 
ed member  in  an  amount  that  is  more  than 
the  amount  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence that  the  enlisted  member  is  otherwi.se 
entitled  to  receive  minus  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence,  or  pro  rata  portion  of 
such  allowance,  that  the  enlisted  member  is 
entitled  to  receive  during  any  day.  or  por- 
tion of  a  day.  that  the  enlisli-d  member  is 
al.so  entitled  to  b«'  paid  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence:  Provided,  That  if  an  enlisted 
member  is  in  a  travel  status  and  is  not  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence becau.se  the  member  is  furnished  meals 
in  a  Government  mess,  funds  available  to 
pay  the  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  to 
such  a  member  shall  not  be  u.sed  to  pay  that 
allowance,  or  pro  rata  portion  of  that  allow- 
ance, for  each  day.  or  portion  of  a  day.  that 
such  enlisted  member  is  furnished  meals  in 
a  Government  mess. 

Sec  762.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  of  a  memb<-r  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  any  month  who.  on  or 
after  January  1.  1982.  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay.  In  an  amount  that  is 
greater  than  the  amount  otherwi.se  deter- 
mined to  be  payable  after  such  reductions 
as  may  be  neces.sary  to  reflect  adjusting  the 
computation  of  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 


that  includes  credit  for  a  part  of  a  year  of 
service  to  permit  credit  for  a  part  of  a  year 
of  service  onlv  for  such  month  or  months 
actually  served:  Provided.  That  the  forego- 
ing limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any 
member  who  before  January  1.  1982:  (a)  ap 
plied  for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  (b) 
IS  being  processed  for  retirement  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  of  title  .10  or  who  is 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  and 
thereafter  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1210  (c)  or  (d)  of  title  10:  or  (c)  is 
retired  or  in  an  inactive  status  and  would  be 
eligible  for  retired  pay  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  67  of  title  10.  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  person  is  under  60  years  of  age. 

Stc  762A  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  approve  a 
request  for  waiver  of  the  costs  otheruxse  re- 
ouired  to  be  recovered  under  the  provisions 
of  section  21(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Ad  unless  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations have  been  notified  m  advance 
of  the  proposed  waiver.  ^     r^       „ 

SEC  763  Funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  [establish]  con- 
tinue a  program  to  provide  child  advocacy 
and  family  counseling  services  to  deal  with 
problems  of  child  and  spouse  abuse. 

Sec   764    None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  trans- 
portation of  equipment   or  materiel  desig_ 
nated  as  Prepositioned  Materiel  Configured 
in  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  in  Europe  in  excess 
of   four  division   sets:    Provided.   That    the 
foregoing  limitation  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  item  of  equipment  or  materiel 
which   is  maintained   in   the   inventories  of 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  at  levels  of  at 
least  70  per  centum  of  the  established  re- 
quirements for  such  an  item  of  eqiiipment 
or  materiel  for  the  Active  Forces  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  established  requirement  for 
the   Reserve   Forces   for   such   an    item   ol 
equipment    or    materiel:    Provided   further. 
That  no  additional  commitments  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  POMCUS  sites  shall  be  made 
without  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

Sec  765  (a)  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
mav  be  used  to  transfer  any  article  of  mili- 
tary equipment  or  data  related  to  the  manu- 
facture of  such  equipment  to  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  the  approval  in  writing  of 
such  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tarv  .service  involved.  .... 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  iiiay 
be  used  for  the  transfer  of  a  technical  data 
package  from  any  Government-owned  and 
operated  defense  plant  manufacturing  large 
caliber  cannons  to  any  foreign  government, 
nor  for  assisting  any  such  government  m 
producing  any  defense  item  currently  being 
manufactured  or  developed  m  a  Utiited 
States  Government-owned.  Government-op- 
erated defense  plant  manufacturing  large 
caliber  cannons.  ...    i,„i,  h„ 

[(c)  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used,  in  any  way.  directly  or  mdirecUy.  to 
sell  or  otherwise  provide  the  AN/S«K-19 
Towed  Array  Sonar  to  any  foreign  country, 
directly  or  indirectly,  including  any  adminis- 
trative and  military  and  civilian  personne 
costs  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  sale  of  the  AN/SQR-19  Towed  Array 
Sonar  to  any  foreign  country.] 

Sec  766  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  made  available  through 
transfer,  reprograming.  or  other  means  for 
any  intelligence  or  special  activity  different 
from  that  previou.sly  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  noti- 


fied the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  intent  lo  make  .such 
funds  available  for  such  activity. 

Sec  767.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  .strategic  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  funds  for  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program  at  a 
level  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  provided 
by  the  committee  of  conference  on  this  Act 
in  order  to  maintain  priority  emphasis  on 
this  program. 

Sec  767A.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  used  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  to  purchase 
coal  or  coke  from  foreign  nations  for  use  at 
United  States  defense  facilities  in  Europe 
when  coal  from  the  United  Slates  is  avail- 

"  SEC  768  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  manual  type- 
writers which  were  manufactured  by  facili- 
ties located  within  States  which  are  Signa- 
tories to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Sec  769  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  u.sed  to  appoint  or  ccjm- 
pensate  more  than  37  individuals  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  positions  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (as  provided  in  .sections 
5312-5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code). 

Sec   770    None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  convert  a 
position   in  .support   of   the   Army   Reserve. 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Army  National  Guard, 
and  Air  National  Guard  occupied  by.  or  pro- 
gramed to  be  occupied  by.  a  military  techni- 
cian to  a  position  to  be  held  by  a  person  m 
an  active  Guard  or  Reserve  status  if  that 
conversion  would  reduce  the  total  number 
of  positions  occupied  by.  or  programed  to  be 
occupied    bv.    military    technicians    of    the 
component  concerned,  below  the  number  of 
positions  occupied  by  military  te'-hnicians  in 
that  component  on  September  30.   1982   L 
Provided  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  sup- 
port more  than  28.108  positions  in  support 
of    the    Army    Reserve   or    Army    National 
Guard  occupied  by.  or  programed  to  be  oc- 
cupied by.  persons  in  an  active  Guard  or  Re- 
serve status:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  support  more  than  25.714  posi- 
tions occupied  by.  or  programed  lo  be  occu- 
pied  bv.   persons   in   an   active  Reserve  or 
Guard'status  in  support  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve or  Army  National  Guard  after  Febru- 
ary 1    1984-  Provided  .further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  include  military  technicians  in  com- 
puting civilian  personnel  ceilings,  including 
statutory  or  administratively   imp<3sed  ceil- 
ings   on  activiiies  in  support  of  the  Arm> 
Reserve.  Air  Force  Re.serve.  Army  National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard]  ._,   ^   . 

Sec  771  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  u.sed  to  impose  civilian  per- 
sonnel ceilings  on  Department  of  Defense 
industrially  funded  activiiies:  Provided 
That  any  increase  in  civilian  personnel  of 
such  indiLstrial  funds  in  ? Y''-^-\  °f  _^'!,^' 
number  employed  on  September  30.  1982. 
shall  not  be  counted  for  the  purpo.ses  of  any 
stalulorv  or  administratively  imposed  civil- 
ian personnel  cei'.ing  otherwise  applicable 
during  fiscal  year  1984. 

Sec  772  Appropriations  or  lunds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred 
lo  appropriations  provided  in  this  Act  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
to  the  extent  necessary  lo  meet  increased 
pay  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 


10  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  i^i 
the  same  purposes,  and  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans- 
ferred. 

Sec  773.  The  proviso  contained  in  section 
790  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  1983.  as  enacted  in  Public  Law 
97-377  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  744.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  subsequent  fi.scal  years,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  -Foreign  Curren- 
cy Fluctuations.  Defense'  the  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  used  in  preparing 
budget  submissions  shall  be  the  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rales  as  adjusted  or  modi- 
fied." as  reflected  in  applicable  Committee 
reports  on  this  Act. 

[Sec  775.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De 
partment  of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
for  the  purpose  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  m  Nica- 
ragua "bv  any  nation,  gioup.  organization, 
movement,  or  individual.  This  provision 
shall  take  effect:  . 

(1)  upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  intelligence  programs  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1984.  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  (Obligations  and  expenditures  are  not 
prohibited  by  such  authorizing  legislation, 

or  .  .      ,     • 

(2)  on  April  1.  1984.  if  no  authorizing  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  such  date] 

Sec  775  So  far  as  may  be  practicable. 
Indian  labor  shall  be  employed,  and  pur- 
chases of  the  products  of  Indian  industry 
may  be  made  m  open  market  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec  776  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  way  for  the 
leasing  to  non-Federal  agencies  in  the 
United  Slates  aircraft  or  vehicles  owned  or 
operated  bv  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  suitable  aircraft  or  vehicles  are  com- 
mercially available  in  the  private  sector: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  authorized  and  established  proce- 
dures for  the  sale  of  surplus  aircraft  or  vehi- 
cles Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
.section  shall  prohibit  such  leasing  when  spe- 
cifically authorized  in  a  subsequent  Act  ol 

Congress.  i„i,i„ 

Sec  777  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
bv  this  Act  shall  be  u.sed  in  any  way.  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  influence  congressional 
action  on  any  legislation  or  appropriation 
matters  pending  before  the  Congres.s^ 

Sec  778  No  funds  available  lo  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
vear  mav  be  used  to  enter  into  any  contract 
"with  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  inclusive 
of  any  option  for  contract  extension  or  re- 
newal", for  any  vessels,  aircraft  or  vehicles, 
through  a  lease,  charter,  or  similar  agree- 
ment that  imposes  an  estimated  termina- 
tion liability  (excluding  the  estimated  value 
of  the  leased  item  at  the  lime  of  termina- 
tion) on  the  Government  exceeding  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  purchase  value  of 
the  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  involved  for 
which  the  Congress  has  not  specifically  pro- 
vided authority  in  an  appropriation  Act  lor 
the  obligation  of  10  per  centum  of  such  ter- 
mination liability. 

Sec  779  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
bv  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
formulate  or  to  carry  out  any  '"eO"''-''"'^"' 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  submit  a  bid 
or  an  offer  on  a  Department  of  De.fense  con- 
tract to  be  let  for  the  supply  of  commercial 
or  commercial-type  products,  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  (as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
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3  of  the  Small  Business  Act)  must  ill  demon- 
strate that  its  product  ts  accepted  in  the 
commercial  market  lexcept  to  the  extent 
that  may  be  required  to  evidence  compliance 
with  the  WalshHealey  Public  Contracts 
ActJ,  or  12)  satisfy  any  other  preguah/ica- 
tion  to  submitting  a  bid  or  an  offer  for  the 
supply  of  any  such  product. 

Sec.  [7791  780.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  may  be  obliKated  or  ex- 
pended in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  the 
sale,  lease,  rental,  or  exce.ssing  of  any  por- 
tion of  land  currently  identified  as  Port 
DeRussy.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

[Sec.  780.  None  of  the  fund  made  avail 
able  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  operate 
in  excess  of  247  commissaries  in  the  contigu- 
ous United  States. J 

Sec.  781.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  procure  aircra.ft 
ejection  seats  manufactured  m  any  foreign 
nation  that  does  not  permit  United  States 
manufacturers  to  compete  for  ejection  seat 
procurement  rcQuirements  in  that  foreign 
natioji. 

Sac.  782.  No  more  than  S203.322.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
competisation  benefits. 

Sec.  [781]  783.  None  of  the  funds  appro 
priated  by  this  Act  should  be  obligated  for 
the  pay  of  any  individual  who  is  initially 
employed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  a  technician  in  the  administra- 
tion and  training  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  supplies 
issued  to  the  Army  Reserve  unless  such  in- 
dividual is  also  a  military  member  of  the 
Army  Reserve  troop  program  unit  that  he 
or  she  is  employed  to  support.  Those  techni- 
cians employed  by  the  Army  Reserve  in 
areas  other  than  Army  Reserve  troop  pro- 
gram units  need  only  be  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserxe. 

Sec.  [782]  784.  Notwith.standing  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  may  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  [specifi- 
cally for  the  Air  National  Guard,]  without 
reimbur.sement.  five  <5)  DC  10  aircraft  and 
associated  spare  parts  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank  as  a  result  of  a  default  of  a  bor- 
rower from  the  Bank. 

Sfc.  785.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
adjust  a  base  period  under  section 
1079(h)f2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
more  frequently  than  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  786.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  Variable 
Housing  Alloicance  pursuant  to  section 
4031a)  title  37.  United  Stales  Code,  in 
amounts  that  exceed  the  amount  of  Variable 
Housing  Allowance  to  which  the  member 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  section 
4031a).  title  37.  United  States  Code,  minus 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  Bache- 
lors Allowance  for  Quarters  such  member  is 
receiving  and  the  Bachelors  Allowance  for 
Quarters  payable  to  a  member  of  the  same 
rank  and  grade  on  September  30.  1983. 

Sec.  787.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  adjust  any  con- 
tract price  for  amounts  set  forth  in  any 
claim,  request  for  equitable  adjustment,  or 
demand  for  payment  or  incurred  due  to  the 
preparation,  submission,  or  adjudication  of 
any  such  claim,  request,  or  demand  under  a 
contract  entered  into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  arising  out  of  events  occur- 
ring more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  claim,  request,  or 
demand.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  re- 


quirement  for    "SUbnii.,.-i:,,.        w      „     I, ,,,.„.     M 

quest,  or  demand  is  met  only  when  the  certi- 
fication required  in  section  6iciiV  of  the 
Contracts  Disputes  Act  of  1978  is  provided 
and  the  claim,  request,  or  demand  is  .fully 
documented  and  substantiated  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  [783]  788.  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  Defense  Lo 
gistics  Agency  may  test  a  flat  rate  per  diem 
system  for  military  and  civilian  travel  al- 
lowances: Provided.  That  per  diem  allow- 
ances paid  under  a  flat  rate  per  diem  system 
shall  be  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  [the  Air  Force]  Defense  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  normal  and  necessary  ex- 
penses in  the  area  in  which  travel  is  per- 
formed, but  in  no  event  will  the  travel  al- 
lowances exceed  $75  for  each  day  in  travel 
status  within  the  continental  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  the  test  approved 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  or  upon  the  effective  date  of 
permanent  legislation  establishing  a  flat 
rate  per  diem  system  for  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel,  whichever  occurs  first  [how- 
ever, the  test  shall  not  begin  until  after  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees have  been  notified  of  the  intention  to 
initiate  such  a  test. 

Sec  784.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pur- 
chase animals  or  otherwi.se  fund  the  use  of 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  (raining  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  students  or  other  person- 
nel in  surgical  or  other  medical  treatment  of 
wounds  produced  by  any  type  of  weapon. 

Sec.  784.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  u.sed  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools  (DODDSi  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  as  prohibited  by  section  1223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1984. 

Sec.  786.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
fi.scal  year  requirements  for  aircraft  power 
supply  cable  assemblies  of  each  military  fa- 
cility from  industries  established  pursuant 
lo  title  18.  United  States  Code:  Provided. 
Thai  the  restriction  contained  herein  shall 
not  apply  to  small  purchases  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  $10,000] 

Sfc.  789.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  purchase  dogs  or 
cats  or  otherwise  fund  the  use  of  dogs  or  cats 
for  the  purpose  of  training  Department  of 
Defense  students  or  other  personnel  m  surgi- 
cal or  other  medical  treatment  of  wounds 
produced  by  any  type  of  weapon:  Provided. 
That  the  standards  of  such  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
shall  adhere  to  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare 
Law  and  to  those  prevailing  m  the  civilian 
medical  community. 

Sec.  790.  Beginning  on  April  1.  1984.  or  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  next  adjustment  in 
the  General  Schedule  of  compensation  for 
Federal  classified  employees,  whichever 
occurs  first,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  Variable 
Housing  Allowance  to  a  member  pursuant  to 
section  403iai.  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
in  an  amount  that  exceeds  the  difference  6c- 
tween  $700  and  the  amount  of  Bachelors  Al- 
lowance for  Quarters  such  member  receives 
pursuant  to  section  403.  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  in  the  case  of  members  with  de- 
pendents, or  the  difference  between  $475  and 
the  amount  of  Bachelors  Allowance  for 
Quarters  such  tnember  receii^es  pursuant  to 


Miiion  403.  title  37.  United  States  Code,  in 
the  case  of  a  member  without  dependents. 

Sec.  791.  The  land  and  building  located  on 
the  parcel  described  as  lot  four  14/.  block 
four  l4i.  Fairbanks  Original  Townsite.  sec- 
tion 10.  townsite  1  south,  range  1  west.  Fair- 
banks meridian,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
city  of  Fa i rbanks. 

Sec.  792.  lal  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion ibi.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  a  weapon 
system  unless  the  prime  contractor  of  such 
system  provides  the  United  States  with  a 
written  guarantee— 

ID  that  the  system  was  designed,  manu- 
factured, and  equipped  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  Government's  performance  requirements 
as  specifically  delineated  lA)  m  the  produc- 
tion contract,  or  IB)  m  any  other  agreement 
relating  to  the  production  of  such  system  en- 
tered into  bv  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tractor: 

12)  that  the  system,  at  the  time  it  is  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States,  is  free  from  all 
defects  Un  materials  and  workmanship) 
which  would  cause  the  system  to  fail  to  con- 
form to  the  Government's  performance  re- 
quirements as  specifically  delineated  lAl  in 
the  production  contract,  or  iB)  m  any  other 
agreement  relating  to  the  production  of  such 
system  entered  into  by  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor:  and 

13)  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
weapon  system  to  meet  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  clauses  il)  and  I2)— 

lAi  the  contractor  will  bear  the  cost  of  all 
work  including  repairing  or  replacing  all 
parts  promptly  that  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  required  performance  requirements:  or 

iBi  if  the  contractor  fails  to  repair  or  re- 
place such  parts  promptly,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  contractor  will 
pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  procuring  such  parts  from  another 
source. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  subsection  lai  in  the 
case  of  a  weapon  system  if  the  Secretary— 

11)  determines  that  the  waiver  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense:  and 

12)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  writing  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  waiver  with  respect  to  such 
weapon  system. 

Sec.  793.  No  funds  appropriated  herein 
may  be  obligated  or  expetided  for  the  pro- 
curement of  production  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  the  BLU  80  BiBlGEYEi  binary 
chemical  bomb  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifies  to  Congress  that  the  technical 
problem  causing  a  one  year  delay  in  the  pro- 
gram has  been  solved  and  that  the  revised 
bomb  design  has  been  succes-ifully  tested. 

la)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  com- 
plete, verifiable  ban  on  the  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons  should  remain  the  primary  United 
States  chemical  warfare  objective  and  that 
the  production  of  new  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons for  deterrence  is  only  an  interim  step 
until  such  a  treaty  can  be  achieved.  Conse- 
quently, all  chemical  agent  and  munitions 
production  shall  cease  when  such  a  treaty 
enters  into  force.  Stockpiles  and  production 
.facilities  shall  then  be  destroyed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Devel- 
opment of  lethal  chemical  agents  and  muni- 
tions shall  similarly  cease  with  the  excep- 
tion that  research  into  agents  and  possible 
delivery  means  may  continue  only  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  testing  chemical 
protective  equipment  and  procedures  as  a 


safeguard   against    treaty   violations   or  as 
specified  in  the  agreement.  It  is  further  the 
sense   of  Congress    that    the    United   States 
chemical    agent    and    munitions    stockpile 
should   be  sized  to  the  minimum  level   re- 
quired to  deny  any  potential  aggressor  a  sig- 
nificant military  advantage  from  chemical 
use  and  thus  create  an  effective  deterrence 
against  initiatuig  chemical  warfare.  The  ex- 
isting stockpile  should  be  demilitarized  in 
parallel  with  acguisition  of  modem  binary 
munitions.  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  plan  with  options  to  feniiManze 
the    existing    chemical    stockpile    by    1990 
1995    and  2000.  identifying  estimated  costs 
as  well  as  military,  arms  control,  and  envi- 
ronmental implications.  In  order  to  ensure 
the    United    States    stockpile    of   chemical 
agents  and  munitions  does  not  grow  beyond 
the  minimum  level  essential  for  deterrence, 
the  Department  shall  begin  large  scale  de- 
militarization    of    the     existing     stockpile 
within  one  year  of  initiating  binary  muni- 
tions production  at  a  rate  of  destruction  of 
agent  at  least  equal  to  the  rate  of  new  pro- 
duction. This  action  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  to  render  a  sen-iceable  artil- 
lery projectile  useless  for  every  binary  muni- 
tion produced. 

lb)  No  lethal  chemical  weapons  may  t>e 
produced  to  support  the  deterrent  and  retali- 
atory needs  of  United  States  allies  unless  an 
ally  or  alliance  requests  such  production.  In 
no  case  shall  the  number  of  weapons  pro- 
duced to  support  allied  needs  exceed  their 
staled  requirements,  and  in  all  cases  such 
weapons  shall  remain  under  United  States 
custody  and  control  until  chemical  retalia- 
tion has  been  authorized  by  the  National 
Command  Authority. 

Id  In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  submission,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Shalt  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  status  and  potential  short- 
comings, as  well  as  recommendations  for 
overcoming  any  such  shortcomings,  of 
United  States  chemical  demilitarization  ca- 
pabilities as  they  relate  lo  the  requirements 
for  such  demilitarization  established  by  this 

Act  J 

Sec  794  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  under  the  com- 
petitive rate  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  transportation  of  household 
goods  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Sec  795  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Departments  of  Defense.  Army.  Navy,  or  the 
Air  Force  shall  be  obligated  by  their  respec- 
tive Secretaries  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering scnices  and  construction  design 
contracts  for  Military  Construction  projects 
in  the  amount  of  $85,000  and  over,  unless 
competition  for  such  contracts  is  open  to  all 
firms  regardless  of  size  in  accordance  with 
40  U.S.C  §541.et  seq. 

Sec  796  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  initiate  full-scale 
engineering  development  of  any  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tees on   Appropriations  of  the   House  and 

Senate—  ,  ,  ,  ^, 

la)  a  certification  that  the  system  or  sub- 
system being  developed  will  be  procured  m 
quantities  that  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
development    of   two    or    more    production 

sources,  or  ,/■,„, 

lb)  a  plan  for  the  development  of  lv:o  or 
more  sources  for  the  production  of  the 
system  or  subsystem  being  developed. 

Sec    797.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Ac 
shall  be  available  for  such  studies  a^'^^'^'Y'';^ 
yses    contracts    with   federally    established 


nonprofit  corporalions  which  operate  Feder- 
al Contract  Research  Centers  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  in  effect  on  June  1. 
1983.  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 

°  Sec  798  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  progam  under  which  con- 
tracts awarded -by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  fiscal  vear  1984  would,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
existing  law.  be  awarded  to  contractors  who 
agree  to  carry  out  such  contracts  in  labor 
surplus  areas  las  defined  and  identified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor). 

TITLE  VIII 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Intelligence  Community  Staff 

For    neces.sarv    expen.ses    of    the    Intelli- 

gence     Community     Staff:      [$17,083,000] 

SI  8.440.000. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 

AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Di.sability  System 
Fund, 'to  maintain  proper  funding  level  for 
continuing  the  operation  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  DisaDiiity 
System;  $86,300,000. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1984'  . 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2488 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidem.  I 
want  to  get  things  going  here:  and  in 
order  to  alert  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  there  are  going  to  be  votes 
and  that  there  are  going  to  be  substan- 
tive votes,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2488: 

On        page        20,        line        22,        delete 

$4, 598. 244,000-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereol 
•  S4,424.544.000' 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  removes  from  the  bill  ap- 
proximately $168.7  million  that  is 
above  the  budgeted  production  level 
for  the  Ml  tank. 

In  the  committee,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  production  levels  for  the 
M-1  tank  from  720.  as  is  recommended 
by  the  budget,  to  the  level  of  840- 
from  60  tanks  per  month  to  70  tanks 
per  month.  That  would  increase  the 
cost  of  the  M-1  tank  program  in  this 
fiscal  vear  by  $168.7  million. 

This  tank  is  vitally  needed,  and  one 
that  I  have  always  supported.  But  we 
have  reached  the  point  now  where  we 
must  consider  the  outyears  so  far  as 
the  budget  is  concerned  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Department  requests— and  i 
have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
which  I  will  read  as  soon  as  I  get  it- 
that  this  procurement  level  be  main- 
tained at  720.  If  it  is  increased  to  840. 
it  puts  a  demand  on  the  Defense 
budget  in  the  outyears  to  maintain 
that  level  of  production  that  is  beyond 
what  we  think  we  can  sustain,  and  it 


;iU67o 
reducing    production    in 


will    require 
later  years. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  record  of  the  Abrams  tank.  I 
have  gone  out  to  Texas  and  driven  it 
and  fired  its  main  gun.  I  recommend 
that   to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
seeing   what   is   happening   so   far   as 
some  of  these  new  systems  are  con- 
cerned. I  was  joined  on  that  trip  by 
several  members  of  our  subcommittee. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  M-1 
tank  is  a  good  tank.  There  are  ques- 
tions.   What     level    can    we    afford? 
Should    we.    because    we    have    made 
other  reductions  in  the  defense  spend- 
ing area,  just  increase  the  level  to  840 
because    of    considerations    which    go 
bevond  military  necessity? 

TThe  Department  of  Defense  has 
analyzed  the  necessity  for  this  tank 
and  has  told  us  that  720  tanks  a  year 
will  meet  their  objectives.  I  feel  that 
we  should  hold  the  level  of  production 
to  that  level. 

The  difficulty  we  have-and  I  hope 
Members  will  come  to  the  floor  and 
speak  their  piece  in  regard  to  this 
matter-is  that  many  people  see  this 
bill  as  a  jobs  bill.  They  want  to  see  the 
impact  in  their  communities  changed 
because  of  considerations  that  have  no 
direct  relationship  to  our  military 
needs  I  know  that  is  a  legitimate  posi- 
tion for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  while 
representing  the  people  who  have  sent 
them  here. 

However,  we  have  recommended  a 
figure  which  will  produce  tanks  above 
the  minimum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion. We  are  not  going  to  save  any- 
thing bv  producing  more  tanks.  We 
are  not"  going  to  do  anything  more 
than  complicate  the  problems  for  the 
Defense  budget  in  the  outyears. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  when  we  originally  start- 
ed this  year,  we  started  in  January 
with  a  projection  of  10  percent  real 
growth,  and  over  $265  billion  request- 
ed in  this  bill.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  the  bill  that  has  roughly  $251  bil- 
lion in  it  The  President  reduced  that 
somewhat  in  a  September  amendment, 
taking  into  account  fuel  cost  savings 
and  inflation  reductions  that  were  pos- 
sible. We  are  still  over  $5  billion  above 
the  House. 

The  House  has  a  2  percent  real 
growth.  We  have  approximately  a  4.5 
percent  real  growth.  Just  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  that  has  come 
down  from  10  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  are  looking  to  try  to 
maintain  this  modernization  program 
through  1985  realizing  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  level  of  real  growth  we 
will  be  able  to  manage  is  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  2.5  percent   to  3  percent   above 

this  bill.  ^     .. 

For  us  to  increase  tank  production 
bevond  the  level  requested  by  the  De- 
partment would  get  us  in  the  position 
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that  in  1985  we  may  have  to  reduce 
production,  and  wc  may  well  have  to 
come  down  below  720.  This  is  clearly 
below  the  minimum  efficient  rate  of 
production. 

It  is  my  position  that,  when  anyone 
calls  for  ramping  up  production,  going 
from  720  to  840,  and  then  going  out 
for  a  period  of  time  and  then  coming 
down,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no 
reason  for  it.  The  only  reason  I 
know— as  I  .said,  it  is  a  legitimate  re- 
quest—is based  upon  the  jobs  that  will 
be  produced  by  increasing  production 
beyond  the  request.  It  is  an  authorized 
increase:  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  the  budget  called  for  720 
tanks  per  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  my 
advice— that  is.  to  fully  fund  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department.  I  remember 
the  days  when  we  could  never  even 
achieve  that.  Our  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended fully  funding  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
M-1  tanks,  and  here  we  have  the  situa- 
tion where  we  are  asked  to  produce 
the  tank  beyond  that  which  is  re- 
quired, as  declared  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Again  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  who 
is  going  to  state  a  position  on  this.  The 
committee,  very  frankly,  did  not  have 
proxies,  and  we  were  outvoted.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  each  Senator 
should  be  addressing. 

From  my  point  of  view.  720  Ml 
tanks  are  sufficient.  That  is  all  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  asks  us  for.  That 
is  all  the  President  asks  us  for.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  go  beyond  that. 

I  note  further  that  when  we  origi- 
nally authorized  the  M-1  tank,  it  was 
designed  to  cost  $600,000  a  copy.  It 
costs  over  $2.7  million  a  copy  now. 
These  are  not  inexpensive  items. 

Included  in  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  is  a  deletion  of  the 
amount  that  is  included  in  the  bill  as  a 
result  of  the  amendment  adopted  in 
the  committee  to  provide  for  advanced 
procurement  money  for  1985.  For  the 
1985  production,  there  is  an  increase 
here  of  $42  million  that  represents  the 
money  that  has  to  be  spent  in  1984  if 
we  are  to  continue  production  into 
1985  at  the  rate  of  840  per  year.  There 
is  also  .some  $10  million  in  this  bill  for 
spare  parts  to  support  the  increased 
production  of  120  extra  tanks. 

As  I  indicated,  the  net  reduction  to 
the  bill  if  the  Senate  adopts  the  rec- 
ommendation that  I  have  pre.sented 
will  be  $168.7  million  for  1984  and  the 
moneys  that  would  be  left  in  the  bill 
would  fully  fund  the  request  of  the 
budget  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
certainly  be  fairly  brief  in  presenting 
this  question  as  I  see  it  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  who  is  very  thorough 
has  presented  a  good  argument  here. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
many  years  on  this  tank  in  question.  I 


know  and  I  remember  every  year  that 
I  gave  it  attention  while  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  nearly 
every  year  was  disappointed  that  more 
progress  has  not  been  made.  One  trou- 
ble after  another  kept  appearing  and 
reappearing,  and  we  were  getting 
behind. 

The  boys  who  really  are  up  front 
must  do  a  lot  of  the  hard  fighting  with 
modern  weapons  and  the  tank  is  a 
mighty  big  part  of  the  modern  weap- 
onry that  goes  to  make  up  prospective 
battles. 

So,  we  stop  and  start  and  stop  and 
start.  But  beginning  in  1970  I  believe  it 
was  this  tank  was  conceived.  Another 
tank  that  we  had  been  trying  to  build 
for  about  10  years  as  I  recall  was  aban- 
doned. We  finally  just  gave  it  up.  We 
just  gave  it  up.  We  could  not  perfect 
it.  We  could  not  make  it  carry  out  its 
functions  and  we  gave  it  up  and  start- 
ed on  this  one.  and  one  of  the  reasons 
we  gave  up  the  old  one  was  because  it 
was  approaching  where  it  might  cost 
$1  million  per  copy. 

One  place  where  these  tanks  were 
definitely  needed  was  in  Western 
Europe.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  military 
world  that  perhaps  the  Soviets  had  a 
tank  that  was  belter  than  ours. 

I  got  tired  of  hearing  those  things 
year  after  year  and  we  put  special  em- 
phasis on  it.  We  increased  whatever 
appropriation  the  Army  asked  for. 
But,  finally,  at  long  last  now.  it  is 
agreed  that  this  tank  performs  splen- 
didly, that  it  carries  out  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

And  these  functions  and  perform- 
ances were  considerably  more  now 
than  they  were  when  it  was  first  con- 
ceived and  started.  The  cost  now  per 
copy  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2.5  million  each.  The  esti- 
mate when  it  was  started  was  it  would 
cost  $1  million  each. 

So  if  I  may  just  u.se  an  old-fashioned 
expre.ssion,  I  have  gotten  tired  of  put- 
ting off  and  putting  off  and  putting 
off  the  day  when  we  would  be  well 
supplied.  Unquestionably,  we  should  if 
we  have  the  misfortune  of  having  an 
encounter,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe. 

So  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particu- 
lar figure,  but  the  need  this  year  was 
estimated  by  the  Army  to  be  840  vehi- 
cles. 

Someone  reduced  that,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  criticize  them  or  hold  them 
for  any  accountability,  but  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  it.self  went  into 
this  thoroughly,  up  one  row  and  down 
the  other  side,  and  they  came  out  with 
a  conclusion,  the  majority  at  least, 
that  the  larger  number  were  needed. 

Those  on  the  committee  who  are  not 
as  quick  maybe  to  vole  military  money 
as  some  other  members  voted  for  the 
larger  figure.  I  voted  for  the  larger 
figure. 

And  now  we  would  produce  the 
greater  number  of  tanks  that  we  are 


going  to  buy  anyway  and  going  to  need 
and  continue  to  need  for  a  while.  We 
need  them  now  and  this  increased  pro- 
duction per  year  will  save  about 
$50,000  per  tank. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  we 
should  stretch  the  thing  a  little  and  go 
even  beyond  the  one  estimate  that 
came  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  a  letter  here  dated  October  5. 
1983.  from  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.  The  last  para- 
graph is  on  this  subject; 

I  .support  the  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion bill  at  a  rate  of  840  Ml  tank.s  provided 
additional  requisite  funds  are  adopted  by 
the  ConKre.s.s. 

That  is  not  the  final  word  but  it  is 
evidence  of  the  actual  need. 

So  I  feel  as  I  just  kind  of  have  it  in 
my  bones  by  experience  here  over 
these  years  of  waiting,  the  price  is 
going  up  all  the  time  for  something  we 
need,  something  we  know  we  are  going 
to  buy.  and  1  would  just  accelerate  it  a 
little  bit  as  I  have  outlined. 

That  is  the  majority  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

And  also  a  majority  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  loo.  voted  the 
.same  way. 

Yes:  who  was  it  asked  me  to  yield? 
All  right.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  a  state- 
ment to  make. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  he  wanted 
me  to  yield. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  he  wants  to  make  a  statement 
on  this. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  wish  to  make 
a  .statement  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  principals  who  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  to 
increase  the  tank  procurement  to  the 
level  of  840,  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  am  always  reluctant  to  oppose 
his  suggestions  on  defense  appropria- 
tions legislation  because  no  one  works 
any  harder  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  put  together  a 
budget  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
armed  .services  and  at  the  same  time 
stay  within  the  budget  constraints 
that  we  have  to  operate  under. 

But  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  to  increase  procurement  of  the 
Ml  tank  to  the  840  level.  First  of  all. 
the  modernization  of  our  Army  must 
slay  on  track  and  in  order  to  stay  on 
.schedule  we  should  continue  this  level 
of  tank  procurement. 


Tht  M  1  lank,  as  we  all  know,  has 
had  its  difficulties  through  the  design, 
testing,  and  production  stages,  but 
those  difficulties  appear  to  be  over. 

The  .so-called  bugs  in  the  tank 
appear  to  have  been  worked  out  in 
both  the  engine  and  the  tank  itself.  In 
competitive  trials,  recently,  in  Europe, 
this  lank  performed  with  excellence, 
and  it  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
finest  fighting  tank  in  the  world 
today. 

Here  we  are  arguing  about  whether 
the  United  Slates  should  produce  720 
or  840  of  these  tanks  when  our  major 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  produc- 
ing about  2,000  tanks  a  year  now  and 
they  already  outnumber  us  in  tanks  by 
4  to  1. 

In  view  of  that,  there  is  .some  urgen- 
cy in  going  forward  with  the  maxi- 
rnum  purchase  that  is  prudent  and 
economically  feasible.  It  has  been  de- 
termined thai  by  increasing  the  pro- 
duction to  840  over  the  720  would 
reduce  the  per  tank  cost  by  about 
$50,000  per  tank.  That  is  a  sub.stanlial 
savings. 

No  one  has  suggested,  not  even  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  we  reduce 
the  total  buy  below  the  7.000  figure 
that  we  referred  to. 

So  the  question  is.  Do  we  purchase 
the  tanks  in  the  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical way  and  at  the  same  lime  pro- 
vide the  protection  that  these  tanks 
would  give  us  in  our  forces  in  a 
prompter  fashion? 

There  has  been  .some  discu.ssion  over 
the  fact  that  the  Department  did  not 
request  the  840  level.  The  fact  is  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  as  recently 
as  early  October,  did  by  letter  indicate 
that  his  request  is  still  for  840  tanks 
per  year.  We  all  know  what  happens 
with  requests  from  the  various  serv- 
ices. They  go  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  different  people  have  differ- 
ent priorities,  and  then  some  requests 
are  reduced. 

But  the  fact  is  the  Army  wants  the 
840  tanks  a  year.  They  need  them. 
There  is  a  place  for  them  right  now 
and  it  is  prudent  and  economically 
sound  to  proceed  with  that  level  of 
procurement. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  an- 
other figure  that  I  think  is  significant: 
given  the  savings  that  have  come  from 
prior  year  tank  productions  and  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  military  .sales  of 
the  M-48  and  the  M-48A5  to  five 
other  countries,  we  have  some  $116.6 
million  that  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Ml  program.  With  that  amount  in 
transfers,  we  are  talking  about  only 
$57  million  in  new^  budget  authority 
beyond  the  budget  request.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
very  wise  to  devote  that  money  to  the 

increased  production  of  the  M-1  tank. 
The  committee,  as  the  distinguished 

ranking  minority  member  from  Missis- 
sippi has  already  indicated,  considered 

this     matter,      had     a     considerable 


amount  of  debate  on  it.  and  voted  16 
to  12  in  favor  of  the  increased  appro- 
priation and  the  provision  that  is  in 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

So  1  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will 
accept  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  will  continue  to  fund  the  procure- 
ment rate  of  840  tanks  per  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  previously  voted  on 
the  M-1  tank  this  year.  It  voted  for 
the  authorization  bill  when  it  first 
came  through  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  At  that  time,  it  is 
an  interesting  thing,  the  Senate  voted 
for  a  level  of  600  tanks  a  year. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  report  that  accompa- 
nied S.  675  when  it  was  presented  this 
year.  This  is  from  the  report  on  the 
Abrams  tanks,  the  M-1. 

The  Administration  requested  $1,757.3 
million  for  the  procurement  of  720  M-1 
Abrams  tanks.  The  M-1  is  a  highly  mobile 
combat  vehicle  with  significantly  improved 
survivability  provided  by  improved  armor 
protection  and  compartmentalization.  The 
M-1  will  initially  mount  a  105  millimeter 
gun:  however,  the  last  120  vehicles  in  the 
fi.scal  year  1984  program  were  to  be  transi- 
tioned lo  the  120  millimeter  gun  which  will 
be  standard  for  all  future  programs. 

The  Committee  staunchly  supports  the 
Ml  as  the  finest  armored  vehicle  in  the 
world.  In  all  tests  and  exercises  it  is  proving 
itself,  with  the  greatest  praise  coming  from 
the  young  men  and  women  who  operate  and 
maintain  this  tank. 

However,  as  a  result  of  congressionally 
mandated  budget  limits  the  Committee  has 
reduced  the  Army's  M-1  tank  buy  from  the 
requested  720  vehicles  lo  600  vehicles— a 
rate  of  50  per  month  which  is  the  same  as 
the  rale  for  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 
The  Army  itself  had  dropped  its  previous 
plans  to  increase  production  to  1.080  per 
year  in  the  out-years  and  is  proposing  to 
build  tanks  at  a  steady  rale  of  720  per  year. 
The  Committee  questions  the  Army's  ability 
to  procure  at  a  rale  of  720  per  year  in  future 
years  because  of  resource  constraints.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  has  provided  advance 
procurement  to  support  a  production  rale  of 
60  Ml  tanks  per  month  in  fiscal  year  1985 
if  the  Army  can  afford  the  program.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  Army  should  .sta- 
bilize both  the  Bradley  and  the  Abrams  at  a 
fixed  monthly  rale  which  it  can  afford  and 
seek  lo  enter  into  multiyear.  fixed  price  con- 
tracts to  minimize  cosl.s.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Bradley,  the  Committee  supports  facili- 
tization  to  permit  higher  production  rales 
which  could  be  exercised,  if  necessary, 
during  mobilization. 

Now.  1  want  the  Senate  to  be  on 
notice  that  when  this  was  reviewed  by 
our  own  Armed  Services  Committee, 
they  only  recommended  600.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference  with  the 
House,  we  came  back  with  an  author- 
ized level  of  840.  My  proposal  will  put 
in  this  bill  enough  money  to  keep  the 
budget  rate  and  stabilize  the  rale  of 
production  at  720.  This  is  what  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  costs  from  becoming  ex- 
cessive. 
We  have  had  the  Grace  Commission 

report.  It  reports  to  us  that  one  of  the 


basic  problems  is  stabilization  of  pro- 
duction rates.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
we  in  the  Defense  Subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  do.  to  stabilize  the  rate  of 
production  at  720. 

Now  1  do  not  understand  why  we 
should  be  asked  to  go  up  to  840  when 
it  is  in  excess  of  what  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department.  And  I 
have  here  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's letter  dated  October  6. 

Let  me  read  it; 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  clarify  the 
Depariment's  position  with  regard  to  the 
production  rate  of  the  M-1  tank  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

During  formulation  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
President  s  budget,  this  issue  was  discussed 
at  .some  length.  II  was  determined  that  an 
annual  quantity  of  720  tanks  was  a  prudent 
and  affordable  production  in  both  the  near 
term  and  far  term. 

Although  the  lank  program  is  going  well. 
I  cannot  support  increases  in  this  area 
knowing  thai  it  will  result  in  reductions  in 
other  areas  of  higher  priority. 

I.  therefore,  continue  lo  support  a  M-1 
lank  program  of  720  tanks  as  requested  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  President's  budget. 

Signed.  'Sincerely.  Paul  Thayer."' 

Again,  my  amendment  would  fully 
fund  the  budget,  would  maintain  the 
rate  of  720.  which  is  120  tanks  more 
than  we  authorized  when  the  authori- 
zation bill  was  before  the  Senate.  And 
I  really  believe  that  we  need  a  stabi- 
lized production  at  a  rate  which  can  be 
afforded  beyond  a  single  budget  in 
this  tank. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  listen  to 
us  and  listen  to  the  concept  that  we 
should  not  alter  the  rates  of  produc- 
tion when  we  gel  into  something  as 
vital  as  this  tank.  We  want  to  keep  the 
rate  of  720  right  through  until  we  ful- 
fill the  amount  that  we  should 
produce  which  is  the  7,058  tanks  ulti- 
mately. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  did  talk 
at  one  time  about  a  buy  of  600  tanks, 
but  we  later  went  to  840  tanks.  In  fact, 
the  Senator  is  aware.  I  believe,  that  we 
were  attempting  to  put  into  practice 
the  long-range  buy  and  when  we  want 
to  supply  the  Army  say  with  8.000 
tanks,  we  buy  8,000  tanks  and  not  buy 
dribbles  of  50  here  and  60  there  and  70 
there.  I  just  would  like  to  read  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
report  of  October  31  of  this  year,  page 
90. 

Ml  Abrams  tank.— The  Ml  is  a  105mm 
gun  tank  with  three  secondary  armament 
systems  equipped  with  day  and  nighl  fire 
control  systems  and  shoot -on-ihe-move  ca- 
pabilities. The  MlEl.  with  a  120mm  gun. 
will  enter  production  this  year. 

The  Committee  recommends 

$1,343,900,000  for  procurement   of  840  Ml 
tanks. 

This  is  your  committee. 

This  is  $17,300,000  below  the  request  and 
is  offset  in  part  by  a  $111,600,000  transfer  of 
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piHii  >far  funds.  The  rcdurtion  of 
$7,400,000  brlow  thf  authorized  level  eliml 
natp.s  fund.s  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  enRine  producer,  pursuant  to  restric- 
tions in  the  authorizing  act.  Further,  the 
Committee  directs  the  Army  to  utilize  the 
$24,900,000  budgeted  in  1983  for  the  second 
engine  source  to  buy  additional  spare  en- 
gines and  modules  to  fully  support  the  de- 
ployed Ml  fleet. 

This  is  what  I  get  to: 

The  committee  recommends  an  additional 
$42  million  above  the  budgeted  amount  for 
a  total  of  $293,100,000  for  1985  advance  pro- 
curement of  840  tanks. 

Did  the  Senator  attempt  to  get  the 
number  reduced  at  that  time,  the 
number  he  is  trying  to  get  to  now? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  the  recommendation  pre- 
sented by  the  subcommittee  was  the 
720  level.  The  reason  was  that  that 
was  the  budget  level  and  that  is  the 
sustainable  level  of  production.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  is  still  at  the  rate  rec- 
ommended by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  only  600. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  started  with. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  .started  with  600 
tanks,  too.  We  tried  to  keep  them  in 
tandem.  Now  we  find,  by  virtue  of  the 
House-authorized  level  of  840.  and 
with  600  from  here,  the  authorization 
came  out  of  the  conference  committee 
on  the  authorization  bill  at  840.  But 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is  still 
down  at  600.  Our  initial  position  was 
to  try  to  get  these  two  to  go  in 
tandem. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  that  your  subcom- 
mittee did  recommend  840  tanks  a 
year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  our  subcommit- 
tee recommended  720.  The  full  com- 
mittee, the  vote  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  mentioned,  increased  that 
to  840  over  my  recommendation  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  might  add.  and  I 
think  the  recommendation  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  subcommittee.  We  only 
wanted  720.  The  decision  to  go  to  840 
is  an  economic  decision,  it  is  not  a  mili- 
tary decision. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Might  I  inquire? 
This  report  is  a  little  vague.  Did  you 
put  money  back  in  for  a  second  engine 
source? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  put  the  language 
in  permitting  the  second  source.  We 
have  not  funded  the  second  source  yet 
because  it  has  not  been  authorized. 
There  is  language  right  below  on  that 
same  page  about  the  tank  engine  com- 
petition. We  ha\e  added  a  requirement 
that  the  current  engine  production 
not  be  interrupted  or  reduced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  second  production 
source.  We  have  sought  an  option  for 
a  second  production  source. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  is  very  concerned 
about  the  armed  services  of  our  coun- 


try and  I  admire  him  for  it.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  We 
are  trying  to  get  to  a  continuing  buy 
of  equipment  like  the  Ml  tank.  We 
will  not  try  to  do  this  in  every  in- 
stance, but  I  think  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  be  able  to 
say  to  a  manufacturer.  We  are  going 
to  buy  this  many  tanks  from  you.  You 
can  consider  that  a  firm  order."  And 
then  go  ahead  and  buy  the  amount 
needed  each  year  to  keep  the  produc- 
tion up  and  keep  the  cost  down. 

The  way  we  have  been  buying  tanks 
it  is  up  1  year  and  down  the  next  year. 
We  have  a  second  engine  source  1  year 
and  we  do  not  have  it  the  next  year. 
We  have  a  105-millimeter  1  year  and 
we  have  a  120-millimeter  the  next 
year. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
this  one  weapons  system  becasue  I  do 
not  think  in  the  more  than  20  years 
that  this  weapon  has  been  in  develop- 
ment—the more  years  than  that  that  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  armed 
services  — that  I  have  known  of  any 
weapons  system  that  has  received  so 
many  erroneous,  misleading,  down- 
right dishonest  reports. 

Before  I  sit  down,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  debate  any  longer  on  this,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  material 
from  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ml  Tank 

Point:  The  Ml  costs  too  much. 

Counterpoint:  Most  reports  on  Ml  costs 
are  wrong  or  misleading.  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  excellent  cost  control  during 
the  Ml  program.  When  development  began 
in  1972.  Congress  accepted  a  unit  production 
cost  of  $507,800  in  1972  dollars.  Today,  even 
with  substantial  pre-planned  product  im- 
provement (120mm  gun.  improved  armor 
and  better  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear 
protection),  the  unit  production  cost  of  the 
tank  in  1972  dollars  is  $651,700. 

The  unit  hardware  cost  of  the  Ml  is  cur- 
rently little  more  than  one-third  greater 
than  that  of  an  M60A3.  not  two  or  three 
times  as  expensive  as  often  mistakenly  al- 
leged. 

Or,  as  the  London  Economist  has  pointed 
out,  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  remarkably 
agile  and  speedy  Ml  to  a  modern  fighter  air- 
craft IS  essentially  the  .same  as  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  costs  of  tanks  and  fighter  aircraft 
which  existed  in  World  War  II. 

In  short,  although  the  Ml  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  M60A3.  it  is  markedly  superi- 
or, po.s.sessing  a  combat  edge  over  current 
Soviet  tanks  uhich  the  M60A3  lacks  and 
providing  our  soldiers  an  ability  to  fight  ef- 
fectively and  win  outnumbered  on  a  modern 
battlefield. 

Point:  The  Mis  unprecedented  break 
down  rates  will  cause  it  to  be  the  slowest 
lank  in  the  world  — in  real  battlefield  situa- 
tions. 

Counterpoint:  There  has  been  no  "unprec- 
edented breakdown  rale."  The  Ml  Is  in  fact 
the  fastest  and  most  agile  tank  in  the  world 
today. 


Although  it  has  been  In  production  only 
two  years,  it  has  already  achieved  351  mean 
miles  between  failure  (MMBF»,  appreciably 
better  than  the  320  MMBF  goal. 

In  comparison,  after  12  years  of  produc- 
tion, the  M60  attained  a  rate  of  242  MMBF. 
Today,  after  21  years  of  production  and  con- 
tinuous product  improvement,  it  has  at- 
tained a  rale  of  407  MMBF. 

Point:  The  Ml  track  pad  wears  out  too 
quickly. 

Counterpoint:  It  is  true  that  track  life  re- 
mains a  problem  in  peacetime  operations. 

With  twice  the  power  of  the  M60  lank  and 
continued  employment  on  road  and  cro.ss- 
country  at  much  higher  speeds,  the  Ml 
track  wears  out  sooner  than  that  of  the 
M60.  The  current  track  pads,  which  were 
designed  to  last  for  2000  miles,  are  wearing 
out  in  .somewhat  more  than  1000  miles.  A 
.solution  to  this  problem  has  not  been  found 
within  the  current  state  of  the  art  of  track 
manufacturing. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  pri- 
marily a  peacetime  problem  because  the  Ml 
track  does  meet  combat  performance  needs. 
Since  the  shorter  than  desired  service  life  of 
the  track  does,  however,  increase  operating 
and  support  costs,  the  Army  is  continuing 
research  in  technologies  to  improve  track 
durability. 

Point:  The  Mis  turbine  engine  is  easily 
delected  because  it  emits  a  very  strong  in- 
frared signature. 

Counterpoint:  Thermal  detection  is  such 
that  all  tanks,  turbine  or  diesel  powered,  are 
readily  delectable.  Visually,  however,  the 
Ml  turbine  exhaust  is  not  detectable  while 
the  distinctive  \isible  exhaust  plume  of  the 
M60  and  other  diesel  powered  tanks  is  read- 
ily delectable,  particularly  when  accelerat 
ing. 

Point:  The  turbine  exhaust  is  a  target  for 
heat -seeking  mi.ssiles. 

Counterpoint:  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
employ  a  heat -.seeking— and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  one  now-antitank  missile, 
it  would  be  able  to  home  on  die.sel  engine 
tanks  as  well  a.s  the  turbine  powered  Ml. 
This  is  a  potentinl  threat  to  all  combat  vehi- 
cles, not  just  the  Ml. 

Point:  The  hoi  turbine  engine  prevents 
operations  in  dry  woods  due  to  danger  of 
fire. 

Counterpoint:  Not  true.  In  over  200.000 
miles  of  testing  and  a  year's  operational  use 
by  troops,  much  of  it  cro.ss-country  through 
dry  grass  and  woods,  the  Ml  has  not  started 
a  fire.  The  allegation  apparently  attempts 
to  present  a  problem  where  none  exists  be- 
cau.se  the  Ml  categorically  can  operate  in 
dry  grass  and  wooded  terrain. 

Point:  The  Ml  tank  turbine  engine  is  a  gas 
"guzxier."  using  more  fuel  than  the  M60 
lank. 

Counterpoint:  It  is  true  that  the  Ml  u.ses 
more  fuel  than  the  M60.  but  it  should  be  no 
surprise  to  anyone  ihal  a  1500  hp  engine 
will  use  more  fuel  than  a  750  hp  engine.  The 
Army  has  understood  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Ml  would  consume  more  fuel  than 
the  M60  but  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  to 
gain  the  spectacular  Improvements  in  speed 
and  battlefield  agility,  mobility  and  shock 
power  which  come  with  doubling  the  horse- 
power. 

Despite  the  added  fuel  consumption 
which  is  a  rea.sonable  tradeoff  for  its  greatly 
improved  capabilities,  the  Ml  has  sufficient 
range  to  operate  for  a  full  24-hour  "combat 
day"  without  refueling. 

Point:  Although  the  Army  is  aware  of 
many  problems  with  the  Ml  tank,  it  has  re- 
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„...a  .,  ao  the  testing  necessary  to  deter-     terns,  Bradley  following  the  tank  at  a  S40  versus  720  program  savings  , escalated 
mine  their  real  severity.                                       high  rate  of  travel  with  the  infantry 

Counterpoint:  This  allegation  is  categon-     -^^  ^^^  armored  vehicle  behind.                     Fiscal  year:  Miiuons 

cally  untrue.  In  fact,  the  Ml  has  been  tested                         getting  out  of  phase.  Earlier  1984  only '  106.0 

more  than  any  other  U.S.  tank.  Crew  safety                 ..^nr    the    Senate    anoroved    the  1984  and  1985  only 214.3 

r,srs^s„=s;=  HS^sir=~^  .r-=r.i:s»»^:.»,Jii: 

process.  ^     ,   „  aauon      im      oeiidii       /t^h"  dollars)  previously  provided. 

While  no  tank  is  invulnerable,  the  follow      Commitlee-for    600     tanks     and     600  r-r^nv^r^Piv    hv  stavine  at  720/vear   we 

ing  special  features  of  the  Ml.  whu-h  e,,-     ^,g,^^.,,^  ,,j,i,„.,  ^ow  we  are  asked  to  2   C^^^-  p^^,S"y^alties'of  'th: 

hance   crew   survivability,    have   been   Ihor-     ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^j^   ^qq  f.ghting  ^'agrluude  shown  above. 

°"/,,n;V/r7mpniali7,aiion  of  fuel  and  ammu      vehicles.  There  is  no  savings  projected  3    how  the  above  savings  are  arrived  at 

fTfnarTIfawa^ from  the  crew                     by   that  of  any  magnitude.  The  only  can    be    illustrated    by    breakdown   of   the 

"Cmocom'^a'rT2mswHh'blo;'offpa,,els     Svirlgs   I    might    know   would   be   that  FY84    only    savings   of    $106.0M    <esc$s,   or 

which   if  a  fire  is  started  or  ammo  is  struck        ^^    might    save    additional    inflation  S85.5  in  FY84  Ss. 

bv  enemv  fire,  permit  the  force  of  an  explo-     ^^^^^  Miihons 

sion  to  be  vented  to  the  outside,  away  from        ^^-  ^evIN  Will  the  Senator  yield?  Savings  per  tank  $50,000  times  840 ....     $42.0 

the  crew  compartment:                                                 iv/r,-'  cTirvTrMc;   Ves  Operating   costs   for   120   tanks  pro- 

An  automatic  fire  detection  and  suppres-         Mr.  f3;5yENS_  Yes.  P^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^ ^3.8 

sion  system:                                                              Mr.  LE\  IN.  1  have  asKea  me  Army .  ,  ,      ,      ,  20  miEIs  in  1991 19.7 

During  testing  the  Ml  has  been  shot  at  or     for  the  record,  the  question  of  wheth-  Cost  delta  lor  im  Miti     in  i3»         

blown  up  in  every  conceivable  way,  using     ^^  ^j.  j^qj  producing  the  M-1  at  the  840  g^  ^ 

both  Soviet  and  U.S.  ammunition:                     rate  would  save  the  taxpayers'  money  ,    °!f  106O 

Test  results  confirm  that  crew  survivabil-     ^^^           ,      -^  producing  it  at  the  720  E.scalated 106.0 

ity  far  exceeds  that  of  the  M60.                          ^Tk  nr.HM^t inn  ra  ^and  the  Army's  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
Point:  Large  numbers  of  American  tankers     yearl>  production  rate  and  tne  Army  s  project- 
are  likely  to  die  unnecessarily  due  to  Mis    answer  is  "Yes.     I  am  happy  to  make  J^^.^tjon  sav^g  bv  increasing  and 
highly  flammable  hydraulic  fluid.                      this  answer  part  of  the  record.  loinTxwio  120  more  "per  year  now  in- 
Counicrpoini:  This  IS  not  true.                              The    following    table    represents   the  ^°'"f  "f  ^^°nHinP^thn<;e%ame  tanks  in 
Fire  resistant  hydraulic  fluid  was  adopted                       savings  resulting  from  an  840  stead  of  bui  ding  those  same  tanKS  in 
for  use  in  the  M60  tank  as  a  result  of  the     f'^^'^'I^^f 'l"  '   ad^^^^^                        rate  1990-  But  what  they  do  not  tell  tis  is 
1973  Arab/I.sraeli  War  experience.  It  has  a     instead  of   '2"  ^/^^'^   P'^°^""'°"  \^'^^  how    much    it    costs    to    borrow    that 
much    higher    flame    igniiion    temperature     on  this  basis:  840  tanks  in  iiscai  year  ^^^^^.    ^q^.    3^    compared    to    waiting 
than  earlier  fluids,  and  it  reduces  signifi-     1934  only.  840  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  ^^^^^ '^5.,^    economv    comes   back,   the 
cantiv  the  possibility  of  hydraulic  fluid  fire    fj^pal  year  1985  only.  840  for  the  pro-  ^p^jp^g    decrease     and    the    interest 
in  the  crew  compartment.                                    g^am   fiscal   year    1984   through   fiscal  ^ates  are  not  as  high. 

The  Ml   u.ses  the  identical  fluid.  It^hy^     ^^^^^  jggS.  The  savings  over  the  life  of  '^^J^^^nTthe  l^nafe  to  understand  one 

strength  nTd  trredTrt       pos's ^1.11';"     the  program,  if  you  just  vvjnt  with  the  ^,^,;-^^,  ,  ,^,,^  ,,,  ^^ould  under- 

rupture    and  an  automatic  fire  detection/     840  rate  in  fiscal  year  1984  is  S106  mil-  ^^^^^  j^  ,.^^^.  clearly.  The  problem  is 

suppression    system    using    Halon    gas    to     Hon,   according    to   the   Army.    If   you  ^.^  ^^^.^  ^  j-^jg  of  production  right  now 

.smother  fires  has  made  the  Ml  much  more     produced  840  M-ls  in  both  fiscal  year  ^^  gg  p^j.  rnonth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

fire  safe  than  previous  U.S.  tanks.  These     ^gg^  ^^^  {^^^,^^  yp^r  1985,  the  savings  ^.^  {-,3^.^  ^eld  them  at  not  to  exceed  60 

were  included  in  the  Ml  design  specifically     ^^^  ^214  3  million.  If  you  produce  at  j^  month  because  of  the  problems  they 

to  minimize  casualties  frornfire^                                higher  annual  rate  in  fiscal  year  have  had  on  this  tank. 

tlZrthrnt^a  ^n'theMeo""                     1984   through    fiscal    year    1988,    it    is  But,  Mr.  President,  if  you  look  at  the 

Tounterpoint    T^e  M       special  armor  is     $473  million.  This  is  the  answer  to  my  budget   for   1985.  the  budget   that  we 

totally  different  from,  and  vastly  superior     question,     in     an     Army     information  have  to  reduce  is  projected  at  produc- 

to,  M60  armor.                                                    paper  dated  September  22.  1983.  I  will  jng  720  tanks. 

Live  fire  tests  again.st  Ml  armor  and  com-     ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  We    have    to    reduce    that    future 

ponents  have  shown  that  the  Ml  provide.s              response   from   the  Army  be  in-  budget    already   because   of   what    we 

am  .sure  the  Senator  understands  that,     ings  of  $106  million                 »..  n^n  for  the  President,  with  his  10-percent  in- 

Mr.    STEVENS.    I    just    think    the        The  savings  per  tai^k    ^ //OOOO  for  J^'^J/^ate    at  720.  I  am  telling  the 

Senate  ought  to  address  the  question     840  tanks,  for  a  total  of  $42  million^  Ste  the  money  is  not  there, 

whether      we      increase      production     Operating  costs  to  produce  120  tanKs  leVIN    Will  the  Senator  yield 

beyond    the    rate    requested    in    the     m  1991  are  $23  million.  The  cost  m-  ^^^■^^';;^^^o 

budget  when  there  is  no  savings  from     crease  for  120  tanks  in  1991  is  $19  mil-  ^^   STEVENS   I  want  to  make  sure 

the  increased  production.  If  .someone     jjon.  The  total  is  $85.5  million.  E.scalal-  -^.^^  .^  ^^^^^.  ^^  cannot  maintain 

can  turn  to  me  and  say,  "If  you  build  ed  for  inflation  it  is  $106  million.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  production  at  840  tanks  and 
840  tanks,  I  can  prove  to  you.  you  are  There  being  no  objection,  the  infor-  ^.^^  v^-jthin  the  budget  resolution  for 
going  to  get  840  at  a  different  price,     mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in     ^^g^  ^^  anything  less  than  a  projected 

you  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost."  that     jj.,g  Record,  as  follows:  j.^^^  pf  real  growth  in  excess  of  what 

would  be  another  matter.  That  is  not                          information  Paper  we  know  we  will  have, 

the  claim  here.  It  may  come  out  now.  September  22.  1983.  Mr  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
but  I  have  never  heard  it  in  this  g^^^.^^^.  ^^^po^se  to  Mr.  Lennon  (Senator  on  the  question  01  the  production 
debate  before.  We  have  no  proof  that           ^^,.^  (SASO  Staffer)  Regarding  840  vs    j.^^^, 

increasing  this  rate  of  production  to          ,,20  Mis.  Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
840  will  really  save  any  money.  What        j   y,.,p  following  table  represents  the  pro-        ^^    LEVIN    Will   the   Senator  con- 
it  will  do  is  buy   120  more  tanks  this     g^am  .savings  resulting  from  an  840  in.siead       ^^^  ^j^j^j  ^^  ^j-jp  fiscal  1983  budget,  ap- 

year.  of  720  yearly  production  rate  for  these  corv  .  j  ^  ^.p  authorized  a  pro- 
'  incidentally,  we  are  only  producing  difons:  840  in  FY84  only.  840  -  FY84  and  P^^^f^^^^^^J'J"^-  gss  M-1  tanks-not 
the  Bradley  vehicle  at  600  per  year.     FY85  only  840  for  the  program  FY84  thru     ^""'O"  ^^ 

These  are  supposed  to  be  tandem  sys-     FY88  (FYDP.  Pres  Budget).  '20.  but 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
We  considered  the  fiscal  year  Defense 
bill  in  1982,  when  we  had  a  surplus 
and  were  adding  all  kinds  of  money; 
we  authorized  a  rate  of  production  of 
855.  In  my  memory,  in  that  figure 
were  some  foreign  military  sales  and 
prior  year  savings.  We  literally  had 
money  we  did  not  know  where  to  put 
at  that  time.  Then  we  developed  prob- 
lems and  we  later  said,  do  not  produce 
this  at  more  than  60  per  month.  So 
the  actual  role  of  production  should 
not  have  gone  beyond  60  per  month. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But  it  is  e.xpected  it  will 
be  at  70  or  more  per  month  starting  in 
February,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  if  we  pass 
this 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  without  passing  this 
bill  before  us  because,  in  the  fiscal 
1983  budget,  we  expect  the  production 
rate  will  be  up  to  70  monthly  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  not  re- 
moved the  reduction.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  is  familiar  with  that.  We 
have  limited  production  of  60  a  month 
and  we  cannot  take  that  off  until  .some 
test  results  come  in.  They  have  not  ar- 
rived 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  repeatedly 
has  said  what  the  current  production 
rate  is  and  acts  as  though  this  bill  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  authorized  rate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fiscal  1983  au- 
thorized rate,  last  year's  budget  au- 
thorized rate,  was  855.  And  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation— not  a  certain- 
ty-that  we  shall  be  at  the  855  rate 
this  February  so  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
then  result  in  a  severe  reduction  in  the 
rate. 

Talk  about  stability  in  the  tank  pro 
gram.  Let  me  tell  you  something: 
There  is  no  stability  in  the  tank  pro 
gram  where  there  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, based  on  last  year's  budget, 
that  we  were  going  to  get  to  855  in 
February  and  now  the  Senator  would 
come  and  reduce  it  to  720. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Senate  Armed  Service  Committee  rec- 
ommended 600.  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 600. 

What  we  are  saying  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  we  gave  them  more 
money— they  could  have  gone  up  to 
840  if  they  could  have  gotten  their  act 
together  a  year  ago.  But  they  did  not. 
We  told  them  to  finish  their  tests 
before  they  could  spend  the  money  we 
gave  them  at  the  higher  rate.  They 
have  not  recommended  it  yet. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Senator,  you  must 
admit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  Chair  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senators  would  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  address  the 
Chair. 


Mr.  SlLVhNS.  1  muutiiii  1  ciici  iiial. 
Mr.  President.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon. 

I  brought  this  up  and  I  lost  in  the 
full  committee.  Anybody  with  any 
sense  will  look  around  and  see  we  have 
people— with  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Kentucky,  from  Louisi- 
ana, from  Michigan— all  over  the  coun- 
try involved  in  the  MI  tank  now.  It 
has  a  constituency  of  its  own  and  it  is 
growing.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  keep 
this  production  even  at  the  level  of 
840  if  it  keeps  up. 

There  is  one  thing,  and  I  ask  every- 
one as  they  vote  to  keep  this  one  thing 
in  mind:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  the  Budget  Committee  tells  us 
next  year  the  projected  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  of  the  President,  which 
currently  assumes  10  percent  real 
growth  over  the  original  request  of 
$273  billion,  is  going  to  have  to  to  be 
trimmed  to  2.5  percent?  Where  are  we 
going  to  cut? 

I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  maintain  a  rate  of  production 
of  840  into  1985.  and  1986  is  even 
worse  than  that.  Fiscal  year  1986  is 
going  to  be  the  worst  year  we  face  in 
Defense  procurement  because  of  the 
effect  of  quantity  increases  we  are 
now  endorsing. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  those 
bills  on  things  we  have  already  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  want  to  do  is 
make  the  Senate  think.  When  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  Ml  tank  earlier 
this  year,  we  said  600  was  enough.  We 
finally  authorized  840.  The  Depart 
ment  only  wants  720.  People  are 
asking  me.  Are  we  going  to  stay  within 
this  budget:*  What  is  the  message  we 
are  going  to  send  to  the  country?  Are 
we  going  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  these  individual  systems  than  the 
Department  wants?  If  so,  why  are  we 
doing  it? 

There  is  no  convincing  military 
reason  that  has  been  advanced  here 
for  840  tanks.  Again,  we  may  not  have 
the  engines,  we  will  not  have  the  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles  to  go  along  with 
them.  There  is  no  rea.son  to  roll  off 
tho.se  840  tanks.  We  should  keep  that 
production  at  the  current  efficient 
rate  of  production,  which  is  720. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OF-FICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  really 
fine  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I 
rarely  disagree  with  him  on  defense 
matters.  He  is  thorough.  He  is  trying 
to  do  a  very  difficult  job  of  keeping  a 
strong  national  defense  within  the 
budget  structures  we  have. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
correct  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  wrong  on  the  Ml  tank.  The 


Army  requested,  the  Congress  author- 
ized 840  tanks  per  year  on  the  thesis 
that  we  .save,  first  of  all.  $50,000  per 
tank.  It  was  ba.sed  upon  that  plus  the 
need  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vole  of  16  to  12.  authorized 
the  higher  level  of  40  tanks  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  sustain  840  tanks  per  year.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  letter 
dated  just  today— this  is  November  3— 
from  David  A.  Stockman.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Let  me  tell  the  chairman  what 
Mr.  Stockman,  the  authority,  says 
about  this  budget.  This  is  from  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Howard  Baker. 

The  Senate  i.s  .scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
1984  Defen-sp  Appropriation  Bill  soon.  The 
Admini.stralion  i.s  concerned  that  the  full 
Commit  tee '.s  recommendation  i.s  $10.3  bil- 
lion below  the  amended  request  or  $14.7  bil- 
lion below  the  ont;inal  January  request,  ex- 
cluding the  committee'.s  addition  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion for  civilian  and  Tiilitary  pay  rai.ses.  A 
reduction  of  this  maKnitiide.  approximately 
$4  billion  more  than  wa.s  taken  in  the  en- 
acted authorization,  is  particularly  trouble- 
some to  the  Administration.  Moreover,  the 
Committee's  recommendation  is  over  $3  bil- 
lion below  the  Budnel  Re.solution  302(a) 
level.  This  level  of  reduction  in  Defense 
funding  is  unacceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know^  how  I 
could  have  it  stated  any  plainer.  Not 
only  is  there  money  enough  for  this, 
but  the  administration,  in  the  very 
person  of  David  A.  Stockman.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  concerned  we  cut  too  much. 
He  wants  to  add  money  back.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  follow  Mr.  Stock- 
man in  everything  he  sa.vs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcuTivR  Office 
OF  THE  President, 
Office  of  Manacf.mf.nt  and  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  Noicmbcr  3.  1983. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  The  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
vole  on  the  1984  Defen.se  Appropriation  Bill 
soon.  The  Administration  is  roncorned  thai 
the  full  Committees  recommendation  is 
$10.3  billion  below  the  amended  request  or 
$14.7  billion  below  the  original  January  re- 
quest, excluding  the  committees  addition  of 
$1.9  billion  for  civilian  and  military  pay 
rai.ses.  A  reduction  of  this  magnitude,  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  more  than  was  taken 
in  the  enacted  authorization,  is  particularly 
troublesome  to  the  Administration.  More- 
over, the  Committee's  recommendation  is 
over  $3  billion  below  the  Budget  Re.solution 
302(a)  level.  This  level  of  reduction  in  De- 
fen.se funding  is  unacceptable  to  the  Admin- 
istration. 

In  his  appeal  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
will  raise  specific  objections  to  some  of  the 
detailed  recommendations  and  will  .seek  to 


have  the  program  mix  in  the  bill  made  more 
in  line  with  the  Administration's  request. 

I  know  that  you  share  the  Administra- 
tions commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense I  hope  that  you  will  encourage  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  the  Committee's  action 
and  to  provide  funding  more  consistent  with 
the  Presidents  request. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 

Identical  letters  sent  to  Hon.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield  and  Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
follow  Mr.  Stockman's  suggestion  and 
add  $10.3  billion  to  this  bill.  I  Ihmk 
that  would  be  too  much  addition. 

Mr.  Stockman  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  M-1  tank,  to  be  sure.  But  it 
is  certainly  clear  that  his  letter  is 
proof  positive  that  there  is  not  only 
money  for  the  M-1  lank  but  there  is 
money  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things,  too. 
if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  M-1  tank  revolu- 
tionizes ground  warfare.  There  has 
never  been  a  tank,  there  is  not  today  a 
tank  anywhere  in  the  world  like  the 
M-1.  It  does  one  thing  that  is  abso- 
lutely unique  and  another  that  is  very 
unusual.  The  unusual  thing  is  it  has  a 
night-firing  capability,  with  infrared 
but  the  most  unusual,  revolutionary 
thing  is  the  turret  is  gyroscope-con- 
trolled .so  that  the  tank  can  proceed 
along  at  45  miles  an  hour  in  rough  ter- 
rain while  the  gunners  are  in  almost 
suspended  animation  where  they  do 
not  feel  the  bumps  and  the  gun  is  also 
in  suspended  animation  so  it  does  not 
feel  the  bumps,  and  you  can  aim  while 
proceeding  along  over  bumps  at  45 
miles  an  hour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  com- 
mend to  mv  colleagues  a  trip  to  the 
Aberdeen.    Md..    test     facility    where 
they  have  a  test  of  the  tank  and  drive 
it  over  concrete  bumps  that  are  over  a 
fool  high  at  45  miles  an  hour.  Indeed, 
you  can  stand  up  in  the  turret  of  the 
tank  as  if  you  were  driving  down  a  flat 
highway  because  there  is  no  motion  at 
all  while  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is 
going  over  these  bumps  over  a  foot 
high  at  45  miles  an  hour. 
What  are  the  implications  of  that? 
The  implications  are  that  it  can  rev- 
olutionize ground  warfare.  Just  think 
if  you  are  in  a  tank  attack.  If  you  are 
able   to   move   and    fire   at   the   same 
time,  then  not  only  are  you  able  to  hit 
the  other  fellow  while  you  are  moving, 
but  he  cannot  hit  you  well  while  you 
are  moving.   And   if  you  are  able  to 
move  at  those  speeds-I  guess  it  is  the 
fastest    tank    available    in    the    world 
today.  At  least  there  is  none  faster.  It 
is  capable   of  speeds   of   60   miles   an 
hour.    There    is    no    lank    faster— we 
ought  to  be  deploying  that  lank  into 
our  units  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Committee  know,  most  of  our 
Army  units  are  equipped  with  the  20- 


year-old  M-60  tank,  and  some  of  our 
National  Guard  units  are  equipped 
with  tanks  that  are  even  older,  the  M- 
48  tank.  We  ought  to  be  speeding 
these  tanks  to  the  troops  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  That  to  me  is  really  a  more 
powerful  argument  than  the  $50,000 
per  tank  savings,  because  we  all  know, 
while  it  is.  I  think,  a  real  savings— and 
that  is  the  figure  that  was  given  to 
us— sometimes  those  savings  have  a 
way  of  disappearing.  It  appear  that 
there  is  a  $50,000  per  lank  savings. 
The  main  thing  is  we  need  these  tanks 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  has  found 
monev  for  every  strategic  weapon  that 
anybody  ever  dreamed   up.   We   have 
monev    for    ihe    B-1.    even    though    I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  proceed 
with  and  accelerate  that  program.  But 
we  had  plenty  of  money  for  that.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  money  for  the  MX. 
I  reluctantly  have  voted  for  the  MX.  1 
think  the  case  is  clouded,  but  I  come 
down  on  the  side  of  yes.  But  whatever 
it   is  on   the  strategic  side,  we   have 
funded  it.  The  problem  is  we  have  left 
wanting  traditional  warfare.  There  is  a 
lot  bigger  chance  that  these  M-1  tanks 
are  going  to  gel  into  a  shooting  war 
than  it  is  that  our  strategic  weapons 
are  going  to  be  used.  And  thank  good- 
ness for  that.  But  we  ought  to  begin  to 
deploy  these  tanks  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  and  that  is  why  1  support  the  840- 
tank-per-year  level  of  production. 
Mr  LE'VIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  military  necessity  has  been 
raised,  and  I  first  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  question. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  at  the  end  of  1982  the 
Soviets  had  49,800  tanks,  the  United 
States  had  11.881  tanks.  That  is  over 
four  times  as  many  tanks  as  the 
United  Stales  had.  I  would  say  of  all 
the  military  gaps  that  exist  between 
us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no 
wider  gap  than  this  one.  There  are  de- 
fense areas  where  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  areas  of  de- 
fense where  we  happen  to  be  stronger 
than  they  are.  but  there  are  several 
areas  where  we  are  behind  where  they 
are.  and  there  is  no  more  glaring  gap 
than  in  the  area  of  tanks. 

Between  1970  and  1982.  the  Soviet 
Union  outbuilt  the  United  Slates  in 
tanks  by  9.200  to  1.884.  based  on  offi- 
cial data  supplied  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  That  is  almost  a  5- 
lo-l  ratio  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  last  12  years  has  outbuilt  us  in 

tanks. 

The  chairman  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  quoted  in  the  Army  mag- 
azine of  November  1982  as  follows: 

Senator  Tower  .said  that  we  have  been 
dprclict  in  modernizing  the  Army's  filed 
forces  and  pledged  his  personal  dedication 
10  helping  see  this  program  through. 


And  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 
One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  people 
think  in  strategic  and  force  projection  terms 
and  haven't  thought  quite  so  much  about 
the  necessity  of  keeping  our  Army  modern- 
ized. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Merryman,  who  is 
the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Research,  Development,  and  Acquisi- 
tion, before  Senator  Golowaters  Tac- 
tical Warfare  Subcommittee  on  March 
10,  1983,  was  asked  what  the  Army's 
No.  1  priority  was  and  his  answer  was 
the  M-1   tank.  Gen.   Bernard  Rogers, 
NATO's  Supreme   Allied   Commander 
and  Commander  of  all  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe,  has  testifed  about  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  gelling  the  M-1  tank  in 
the   field.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
this  administration  came  to  office  in 
early   1981.  it  made  a  projection  for 
how  many  tanks  we  would  be  produc- 
ing in  the  future,  and  it  said  we  would 
reach  the  1,080  per  year  tank  produc- 
tion rate  by  fi.scal  year  1984  and  would 
hold  that  rate  in  the  years  beyond.  So 
when    this    administration    came    to 
office,  after  it  had  pointed  out  some  of 
the    deficiencies    in    our    conventional 
forces  and  argued  that  we  wanted  to 
be  stronger  in  defense,  its  own  5-year 
projection   was  that   we   would  reach 
the  1.080  annual  production  figure  by 
this  time.  Instead,  the  majority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  a 
very  modest,  may  I  say.  840-per-year 
figiire  for  the  M-1  lank  in  fiscal  1984. 
President   Carter  .said   that   we  would 
reach  the  1,080  figure,  by  the  way.  by 
fiscal  year  1982. 

So  we  are  significantly  behind  where 
both  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
said  we  would  be  on  the  production  of 
the  M-1  tank  by  this  time. 

My  good  friend  from  Alaska  raised 
the  "question:  Well,  why  did  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  then  adopt 
a  600-per-year  figure  for  the  M-1  lank 
in   the   fiscal    1984   authorization  bill? 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  what  happened  in  confer- 
ence. At  the  conference  of  the  authori- 
zation committees,  the  Senate  receded 
to  the  House.  It  did  not  even  split  the 
difference  between   the  House  figure 
of  840  and  the  Senate  figure  of  600.  It 
accepted  the  House  figure  of  840.  and 
it   was   very   obvious   from   the   back- 
ground  of   our   600   figure   and   from 
what  happened  in  conference  that  the 
600  figure  was  adopted  by  the  author- 
izing committee  initially  as  a  bargain- 
ing weapon.  We  simply  had  a  number 
of  items  that  on  which  we  wanted  the 
House  to  recede.  They  had  a  number 
of  items  on  which  they  wanted  us  to 
recede  and  we  knew  going  in  to  the 
conference   that   that   600   figure  was 
going  to  be  unacceptable,  even  to  us. 
and  we  readily  acceded  and  receded  to 
the  House  figure  of  840  tanks. 

The  filial  word  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  on  the 
figure  for  tanks,  if  I  can  remind  my 
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Jriond  irom  Alaska,  was  not  60u  1  lu 
final  figure  was  840,  which  we  accept- 
ed in  conference  and  which  came  back 
to  the  Senate.  So  I  would  say  that  the 
more  accurate  reflection  of  where  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
on  the  question  of  what  the  tank  pro- 
duction level  would  be  is  the  last 
rate— not  the  first  rate  we  reported 
but  the  last  rate  that  we  accepted; 
that  is.  what  we  accepted  in  confer- 
ence, brought  back  to  the  full  Senate 
and  had  authorized  by  the  full  Senate. 
That  is  the  rate  of  840. 

My  friend  from  Ala-ska  said  that  an 
840  rate  in  fi.scal  1984  would  require  a 
ramping  down  of  the  rate  in  later 
years.  Let  me  again  repeat  that  it  is 
the  Army's  intention,  assuming  that 
these  tests  pan  out.  which  they  are 
now  expected  to  do.  to  be  at  the  855 
level  of  production  on  an  annual  basis 
in  February  of  next  year.  So  that  it  is 
expected  that  the  855  level  would  be 
reached  in  just  a  few  months.  If  we  ac- 
cepted the  720  tank  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  we  would  actual- 
ly be  significantly  reducing  what  the 
Army  expects  to  be  producing  by  this 
time  next  year,  which  is  about  850  per 
year. 

What  would  the  mes.sage  to  the 
country  be  if  this  amendment  were  ac- 
cepted? The  message  would  be  that  we 
want  to  reduce  our  conventional  de- 
fense capabilities,  reduce  them,  be- 
cause we  are  right  now  projecting  the 
tank  rate  at  855  a  year  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary. That  is  where  we  hope  to  be 
starting  in  February  of  next  year.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  conventional  military 
weakness.  This  country  is  clearly 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
ground  in  Europe.  They  have  more 
than  four  times  as  many  tanks  as  we 
do. 

Both  recent  Presidents  have  said 
that  we  would  be  producing  tanks  at 
more  than  the  840  by  now.  When 
President  Reagan  came  to  office  in 
early  1981.  he  said  we  would  be  at  the 
1.080-per-year  rate  by  now.  President 
Carter  -said  we  would  be  at  the  1.080 
rate  per  year  by  1982.  Here  we  are  ar 
guing  whether  or  not  we  should  sus- 
tain the  Appropriations  Committee 
rale  of  840  or  cut  that  back  to  720. 

I  think  the  least  we  can  do,  if  we 
want  to  put  any  emphasis  on  conven- 
tional capability  around  this  place,  is 
to  get  our  tank  production  rate  up  and 
keep  it  up. 

Last  year,  in  the  1983  budget,  we  de- 
cided to  increase  that  rate  to  855.  This 
year.  I  hope  we  will  maintain  it  at 
least  at  the  840  rate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  put 
into  the  Record  a  document  showing 
significant  savings  at  the  840  level, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  at  this  time  what 
those  savings  arc.  But  according  to  the 
Army,  there  are  significant  savings  by 
utilizing  the  840  rate  rather  than  the 
720  rate. 


1  Mlt;t;f.si  im;ii  i  iir  \cr\  .slittJiiils  ;ir 
gument  which  my  friend  from  Alaska 
uses  would  require  that  we  keep  the 
level  at  840.  as  the  majority  of  his  own 
committee  voted  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  Senate  would  like  to 
vote,  and  I  do  want  to  vote.  I  just  want 
to  point  this  out. 

We  are  now  producing  720  tanks  a 
year.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1984.  one- 
third  of  them  will  go  to  war  reserves; 
one-third  to  POMCUS  for  storage  in 
warehouses  in  Europe;  and  one-third 
to  the  Active  Force.  So  by  increasing 
production  another  120  per  year,  you 
are  not  getting  any  more  tanks,  any 
great  number  to  the  Active  Force,  but 
are  increasing  the  cost  of  getting  these 
things  and  storing  them  somewhere  in 
the  event  .something  might  happen  in 
the  future. 

I  say  that  we  should  maintain  a 
steady  rate  of  production.  I  listened  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  he 
said  we  should  have  840.  and  he  would 
like  to  go  to  1.000  and  maybe  higher 
than  that. 

I  asked  where  he  was  going  to  get 
the  money.  I  want  to  see  how  people 
vote  on  this.  That  is  why  I  brought  it 
up. 

Everyone  has  been  telling  me.  "You 
have  to  cut  the  defense  budget."  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  I  am  giving  you  a  chance  to  cut 
the  defen.se  budget.  If  people  are  sin- 
cere about  cutting  the  defense  budget, 
here  is  a  chance  to  cut  it  to  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  re- 
quested—720  tanks  a  year.  If  we  want 
to  start  spending  more  than  the 
budget  for  defense,  this  is  the  time  to 
do  it. 

People  will  tell  us,  "Lets  cut  out  M- 
1  tanks  and  multiyear  production  and 
a  lot  of  other  things."  But  this  is  a 
test.  This  is  going  to  fall  on  the  ears  of 
the  American  public,  by  the  people 
who  are  going  to  increase  the  number 
of  tanks  solely  for  economic  reasons, 
in  terms  of  jobs  in  certain  localities  in 
the  country.  We  could  spend  our  way 
into  oblivion  that  way. 

It  is  not  right  to  increase  the  rate  of 
production  of  a  very  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Department  s  arsenal 
beyond  what  they  have  requested.  We 
will  still  produce,  if  my  amendment  is 
adoptid,  120  more  tanks  a  year  than 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  Two 
years  later  we  can  produce  the  same 
number  of  tanks  and  will  not  have  to 
borrow  the  money  long  in  advance  to 
produce  them. 

I  knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I 
brought  this  up,  becau.se  I  want  people 
to    think;    and    I    think    the    Senate 


snuuld  think  before  we  face  these 
other  amendments. 

How  many  people  are  now  going  to 
increase  the  budget  for  defense  over 
and  above  the  President's  request,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  120  more 
tanks  per  year  in  order  to  have  a  jobs 
program  out  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
should  like  to  correct  my  friend  from 
Alaska  on  the  question  of  where  these 
120  additional  tanks  in  fiscal  1984 
would  be  deployed.  We  have  asked  the 
Army  where  they  would  be  distribut- 
ed. They  will  not  go  into  POMCUS  or 
war  reserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
120  will  go  directly  to  Active  and  Na- 
tional Guard  Forces  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  51  to  U.S.-based 
active  units.  26  to  the  National  Guard 
and  43  to  active  Army  units  in  West- 
ern Europe,  according  to  official  Army 
documents. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  jobs  bill;  This  is  a  conventional 
military  strength  catchup  bill,  and  it  is 
long  overdue. 

We  have  been  saying  year  after  year 
after  year- President  Carter  said  it; 
President  Reagan  said  it  — that  we 
would  get  to  a  1.080-per-year  tank  pro- 
duction rate  long  before  now.  Presi- 
dent Carter  .said  it  in  1979.  He  said  we 
would  get  to  1.080  tank  production 
rate  by  1982. 

A  month  after  President  Reagan 
came  to  office,  based  on  strengthening 
our  conventional  forces— in  part,  that 
was  his  election  promise— President 
Reagan  .said  we  would  get  to  1.080  pro- 
duction rate  by  1984.  We  are  at  1984. 
That  is  what  this  budget  is. 

The  question  now  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  what  we  all  know  we  must 
do  just  to  try  to  close  the  gap  between 
us  and  the  Soviets  in  Europe,  in  the 
area  of  tank  numbers.  We  finally  have 
a  better  tank,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do 
us  much  good  if  we  are  outnumbered  4 
to  1 

Last  week,  we  heard  from  command- 
er of  all  our  Army  troops  in  Europe, 
Gen.  Glenn  K.  Otis,  as  to  how  beauti- 
fully the  M-1  tank  has  performed  in 
the  recent  Reforger  combat  exercises 
and  how  much  it  is  needed  on  military 
grounds.  That  is  why  this  tank  is 
needed,  because  we  need  the  conven- 
tional strength.  General  Otis  said  the 
following: 

.  .  the  Ml  analn  demonstrated  that  it 
wa-s  the  best  tank  on  the  battlefied  in  Re- 
forger  '83.  and  that  it  represents  a  major 
improvement  to  our  Army's  conventional 
combat  rapabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gen- 
eral Otis  complete  letter  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  is  a 
strong  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
procuring  840  M  Is.  not  720,  in  fiscal 
1984. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Commander  in  Chief. 
US  Army.  Europe  AND  Seventh  Army 

Neu  York.  October  26.  1983. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  U-t  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  your  recent  request 
for  information  about  the  performance  of 
the  Ml  main  battle  tank  in  the  latest  Re- 
forger  combat  exercises  In  We.stern  Europe. 
As  you  know.  Reforger  is  the  large.st  of  our 
annual  exerci.ses  to  test,  under  reali.slic  and 
fasl-moving  combat  conditions,  the  capabili- 
ties of  American  military  forces  tasked  to 
help  defend  NATO  Europe. 

Reforger  83.  ju.st  held  September  19-29. 
was  the  second  in  which  the  Ml  participat- 
ed, and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  tank  s 
performance  this  year  again  demonstrated 
the  outstanding  performance  qualities 
which  were  manifested  during  Reforger  82. 
This  year.  53  M  Is  of  the  First  Squadron. 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  participat- 
ed, with  the  following  excellent  results: 

Even  though  the  unit  is  the  latest  to  re- 
ceive M  Is.  and  thus  has  had  only  limited 
operational  experience  with  the  lank,  the 
Ml  was  able  to  demonstrate  a  98  percent 
operational  readiness/availability  rate  for 
the  entire  exercise  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
11  day.  intensive  exercise,  in  which  each 
lank  averaged  almo.st  one-third  to  one-half 
of  Its  total  annual  miles  operated  in  Europe, 
all  53  Mis  remained  operational. 

Tactical  performance  again  was  superior, 
with  the  increased  speed,  cross-country  mo- 
bility, target  acquisition,  and  night  fighting 
capatiilities  of  the  Ml  providing  the  squad- 
ron with  marked  advantages  over  its  oppos- 
ing forces. 

AGT  1500  lank  turbine  engine  perform- 
ance was  excellent,  with  only  two  engine-re- 
lated failures:  the  replacement  of  one  reduc- 
tion gear  box  and  one  engine  rear  module. 
This  is  equivalent  to  replacing  about  half  an 
engine,  so  that  no  entire  engine  from  the 
supplv  system  was  consumed.  (This  al.so 
demon.slraled  the  worth  of  the  Ml  engine's 
■modular  replacement  concept"  for  in- 
creased maintainability  and  logistics  sup- 
portability,  since  lank  die.sel  engines  must 
be  completely  replaced  if  they  fail.) 

All  maintenance  work  during  the  exerci.se 
was  accomplished  by  elements  of  the  squad- 
rons  District  Support  Maintenance  Compa- 
ny The  normal  repair  parts  supply  system 
was  used  to  support  the  Ml.  without  the 
benefit  of  any  special  advanced  slocking  o( 
an  increa.sed  supply  of  spares. 

In  summary,  the  Ml  again  demonstrated 
that  it  wa.s  the  best  lank  on  the  battlefield 
in  REFORGER  '83.  and  that  it  represents  a 
major  improvement  to  our  Army's  conven- 
tional combat  capabilities.  In  view  of  the 
continued  improvement  in  Soviet /Warsaw 
Pact  ground  forces,  especially  in  the  armor 
and  anti-armor  areas,  the  M  Is  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  .security  as  part  of  the 
Army's  modernized  combined  arms  team 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  K.  Otis. 
Grnrral.  USA.  Commander  in  Chief. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Army  is  pleading 
for  more  of  these  tanks,  and  I  think 
we  should  support  the  majority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  buying 
840  tanks,  not  720.  in  this  bill.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  has  used  good 


sen.se  in  the  priority  it  selected,  whicn 
is.  at  long  last,  to  put  .some  more 
money  into  conventional  capability 
improvements.  That  is  what  is  signi- 
fied by  this  vote,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  sustain  the  majority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
complete  the  record,  the  720  tanks  we 
have  been  talking  about  are  going  to 
cost  the  Treasury  $1,361  billion  in 
round  numbers.  The  840  tanks  we  are 
talking  about  would  cost  SI. 351  billion, 
which  is  a  lesser  amount.  The  differ- 
ence, though,  will  be  taken  up  from 
money  that  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated, and  all  of  it  has  not  been  obligat- 
ed for  the  last  2  years.  So  the  cost  in 
dollars  will  be  the  amount  as  related 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  But  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  now.  and  the 
President's  account  in  the  budget,  will 
not  actually  be  increased. 

For  my  part.  I  have  seen  this  tank 
program  drag  along  and  drag  along. 
We  have  a  worldwide  reputation  for 
being  far  behind  when  it  came  to  mo- 
dernity and  effectiveness  for  an  up-to- 
date  tank.  We  have  not  caught  up  yet. 
But  since  we  have  the  quality  now.  I 
think  we  should  build  up  the  amount, 
and  I  hope  that  this  larger  figure  will 

prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate' 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  na.vs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Ev.ANS),  would  vole   "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr    Hollings)  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  48.  as  follows; 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  332  Leg] 
YEAS-45 


Baucus 

Benlsen 

Bidfn 

BinEaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Cran.sion 

D  Amato 

DeConrini 

Demon 

Dixon 

Dodd 

East 

Exon 


Cohen 

Evan.s 
Glenn 


NAYS— 48 

Ford 

Goldwaler 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddlrston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenbcrg 

Loahy 

Loyin 

Ixjng 

Mal.sunaga 

Melzpnbaum 

Mitchell 


Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RieKlo 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennis 

Symm.s 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsonga-s 

Wilson 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Arm.slronK 

Baker 

Bo.schwitz 

Burdirk 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Danlori  h 

Dole 

Domeniri 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Gam 


Oorlon 

Gras-sley 

Hatch 

Halfield 

Hawkins 

Hocht 

Hemz 

Jepsen 

Ka.sspbaum 

Kaslen 

Laxali 

LuKar 

Matiingly 

McClure 

Melcher 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-7 

Hart  Weiclter 

Hollings 

Mathias 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (No. 
2488)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  The  Chair  requests  that 
the  staff  refrain  from  convensation. 
Will  the  Chamber  be  cleared  of  those 
wishing  to  converse?  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  so  the  Democratic 
leader  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  sought  recognition  at  this  point 
to  see  if  we  can  determine  what  the 
schedule  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  to  indi- 
cate that  I  have  a  unanimous-consent 
time  agreement  that  we  are  prepared 
to  go  with  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak  about  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  I  am  prepared  to 
.speak  about  this  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  an  amendment  which  we 
can  work  out.  As  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  not  contemplate  any 
more  votes  tonight  on  this  bill.  I  have 
to  talk  to  the  majority  leader  to  deter- 
mine what  the  program  of  the  Senate 
will  be.  He  is  here.  I  cannot  speak  to 
the  total  breadth  of  the  leader's  re- 
quest about  the  overall  program  when 
the  maiority  leader  is  on  the  floor. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  bill,  we  will  go  back  on  this 
bill  tomorrow.  If  we  can  secure  an 
agreement  on  a  time  to  vote  on  this 
bill  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  it  would 
be  mv  recommendation  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  do  not  need  to  meet 
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on  Saturday  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  has  any  other  bill  he  wants  to 
take  up  on  Saturday.  We  do  expect  a 
couple  of  close  votes  on  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  everyone  realizes  that  we 
have  subjects  to  cover  that  are  going 
to  be  fairly  close.  The  MX  and  the 
chemical  weapons  systems  will  be 
close.  If  we  can  reach  an  understand- 
ing we  can  take  those  up  on  Monday, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  close  this  bill 
out  on  Monday  night.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  agree  with 
that.  We  have  not  been  served  with 
notice  on  any  amendments  other  than 
those  two  which  are  substantial  in 
nature. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  a  mighty  good  chance, 
but  if  we  start  putting  it  off  on 
Monday  until  Tuesday.  I  think  we 
ought  to  work  all  day  here  tomorrow 
and  make  .some  real  progress.  I  will 
agree  with  whatever  the  majority 
manager  wishes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  again.  I  have  no  way  of 
compelling  Senators  to  come  forward 
with  their  amendments.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  stay  tonight  if  someone 
will  come  forward  with  a  major 
amendment,  but  I  know  of  none.  We 
do  have  one  from  Senator  Exon.  I  will 
move  to  go  to  third  reading  tomorrow 
if  we  do  not  have  those  amendments 
forthcoming  tomorrow.  I  think  that 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  a  unanimous  con- 
sent on  the  civil  rights  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
ready  at  any  lime  to  take  up  this  bill 
that  the  majority  leader  or  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  sees  fit  to  call  it 
up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  .say  to  my 
friend  I  hope  he  would  realize  that  we 
have  a  deadline  of  November  10  in 
terms  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
Our  current  goal  is  to  try  to  get  these 
appropriation  bills  out  of  the  way  so 
that  we  may  meet  that  goal.  It  is  not 
possible  for  those  of  us  involved  in  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  to  confer 
with  the  Hou.se  if  they  are  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  the  floor.  We 
cannot  then  have  any  conference  on 
the  Defense  bill. 

It  is  not  possible  right  now  to  bring 
up  the  civil  rights  matter  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  this  Defense 
bill  through.  We  have  Treasury-Post 
Office  to  finish  and  then  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

There  is  no  timeframe  that  I  know 
of  that  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Congre.ss  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commis 
sion  matter.  We  have  a  November  10 


deadline  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned.  If  the  Senate  will  cooper- 
ate with  us  and  help  us  get  rid  of  this 
bill,  pass  it.  and  deal  with  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  and  the  continuing 
resolution  by  November  10.  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  time  to  address  the 
matter  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. We  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  time  agreement  on  that  now. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  we  are 
not  rushing.  Just  whenever  the  Senate 
is  ready  we  will  be  ready  to  take  it  up. 
I  think  I  agree  with  the  acting  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  ought  to  finish  the 
appropriations  bill  first. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  suggest  that  we  put 
this  bill  aside  and  take  up  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  measure.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment ready.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  if  you  can  get  an  agreement,  you 
better  take  it. 

Because  there  can  always  be  .some- 
thing that  can  fall  through  the  cracks. 
Maybe  tomorrow  we  will  not  get  it.  I 
have  an  agreement  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  measure.  I  am  simply 
saying  I  have  an  agreement  here.  I  am 
not  saying  we  should  take  it  up  now. 
but  that  the  agreement  would  be  in 
effect  at  such  time  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  measure  is  called  up 
before  the  Senate. 

Here  it  is. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  finish  the 
Defense  bill  first? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  we  can  take 
up  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  bill 
after  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  agree  to  that.  If  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  yield  to  me.  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  appropriations 
bills  in  order  to  get  them  done  by  No- 
vember 10.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  time  agreement  dealing 
with  this  subject  until  we  get  the  ap- 
propriations bills  cleared. 

I  am  .sorry  to  say  to  my  good  friend: 
I  am  just  not  prepared  to  recommend 
that  until  we  can  get  these  appropria 
tions  bills  out  of  ihi'  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Alaska 
that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
run  into  anything  like  this.  I  am  not 
suggesting  at  all  that  we  take  up  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  measure 
first,  before  this  Defen.se  bill  is  fin- 
ished. I  am  simply  saying  I  have  an 
agreement  which  says  that  at  such 
lime  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
measure  is  called  up.  thus  and  so  will 
be  the  time  agreement. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  if  he  will  yield,  we  are  waiting 
for  a  response  to  the  time  agreement 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
a  response  on  this  bill:  we  are  working 
on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  we  are  working 
on  that  one.  This  is  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  is  .saying  that 
his  side  is  not  ready  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No:  I  am  saying  I 
have  requested  of  my  good  friend  to 
give  us  his  consent  to  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill.  If  we  can  get 
this  one  cleared,  if  we  can  know  when 
we  are  going  to  get  this  finished,  then 
maybe  we  can  give  an  answer  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  start  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion.  We  have  this  one. 
the  Treasury-Postal,  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  and  the  reconciliation  bill  all  to 
deal  with  before  next  Thursday.  So  I 
think  we  have  plenty  of  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  out  there  waiting 
for  approval.  I  would  like  to  see  to  it 
that  we  get  that  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  informed  that  I 
can  say  to  the  Senate  that  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  We  shall 
be  dealing  with  several  small  amend- 
ments-they  are  amendments  that  do 
not  require  rollcall  votes,  let  us  put  it 
that  way.  When  we  finish  with  the 
agreement  with  my  good  friend,  we 
shall  come  in  tomorrow  and  be  back 
on  tliis  bill  at  9:45  a.m.  I  do  hope  that 
by  ttial  time  tomorrow  morning,  I 
shall  be  able  to  talk  to  my  good  friend. 
I  would  extend  that  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.s.sion  right  now  by  unanimous  con- 
sent if  I  were  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that.  My  prob- 
lem right  now  is  to  get  the  Defense 
bill  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  tell- 
ing the  distinguished  deputy  leader 
that  we  are  working  on  it  on  this  side. 
We  may  get  the  agreement.  I  thought 
he  would  be  interested  in  taking  this 
agreement  on  the  Civil  Right.s  Com- 
mission measure,  which  would  be  in 
effect  at  such  time  as  the  leadership 
may  wish  to  call  it  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  that  bill  will  have 
my  complete  support.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  work  out  the  agreement  at  the  time 
we  finish  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  cannot  guarantee  that  I  can 
give  him  the  agreement  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  about  that. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  will  be  no 
further  votes.  Mr.  President.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    Nebraska    has   an   amend- 


ment we  have  worked  on.  I  yield  the 
floor 

Mr  PKYOK  Mi  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  before 
vielding  the  floor,  yes. 

Mr,  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
it'sy  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  order  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  Sena- 
tor will  suspend  for  a  moment.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Senate  to  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President,  a 
moment  ago.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  made  reference  to  a 
possible  amendment  relative  to  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons- 
nerve  gas.  in  other  words.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  could  more  directly  pin- 
point the  possibility  of  what  date  thai 
might  come  on— whether  it  might 
come  on  a  Friday,  the  po-ssibility  of  a 
Monday,  or  when  the  Senator  might 
.see  that  amendment  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
really  have  not  conferred  with  the 
.Senator  who  will  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  see  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  is  on  the 
floor  now.  He  would  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  that  amendment.  I  know,  but 
it  has  not  been  determined  who  will 
offer  than  amendment.  I  really  cannot 
answer  the  question. 

1  do  expect  it  before  we  are  through. 
I   think   the  Senate  expects  it.   I   am 
hopeful  it  will  be  Monday. 
Mr  PRYOR.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   2489 

(Purpose:  To  allow  the  military  depart- 
ments to  use  funds  made  available  in  the 
act  to  pay  for  round  trip  transportation 
between  the  United  Stales  and  overseas 
areas  for  certain  dependents  of  military 
members  stationed  overseas  in  accordance 
with  section  430  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code) 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
my.self.  Senator  Warner,  and  Senator 
Randolph  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OH  IC  ^.K.    The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Exon) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2489. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  VII  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following  new  .section: 

■Sec.  .  Within  the  funds  made  available 
under  title  III  of  this  Act.  the  military  de- 
partments mav  use  such  funds  as  necessary, 
but  not  to  exceed  $2,300,000.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  430  of  title  37. 
United  Stales  Code." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  myself.  Sena- 
tor Warner,  and  Senator  Randolph 
today  would  allow  the  military  serv- 
ices to  use  funds  appropriated  in  the 
act  to  pay  for  the  new  dependent  stu- 
dent travel  benefit.  It  would  require 
no  additional  appropriation  requiring 
reprograming  from  the  eventual  ap- 
propriation to  cover  any  costs. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  learned  that  For- 
eign Ser\ice  personnel  and  ci\ilian  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  who 
.serve  overseas  can  be  reimbursed  for 
one  round  trip  per  year  for  their  chil- 
dren who  attend  college  in  the  United 
States.  However,  no  such  authority  ex- 
isted to  reimburse  military  personnel 
overseas  for  similar  travel  by  their  de- 
pendents. This  was  deemed  unfair  to 
our  military  personnel. 

To  eliminate  this  disparity,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and 
Senator  Warner  to  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Defen.se  Authorization  Act. 
Under  this  amendment,  military  per- 
sonnel serving  overseas  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  one  annual  round  trip  for 
their  dependents  to  attend  school  in 
the  United  States.  The  provision  spe- 
cifically states  that  this  travel  benefit 
is  not  authorized  for  secondary  school 
students  if  there  is  a  Department  of 
Defense  dependent's  school  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  member's  duty  station. 
Also,  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  provision  directs  that 
transportation  by  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  or  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand be  used  on  a  space-required 
basis  whenever  possible. 

This  legislation  was  one  of  the  items 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget.  Dr. 
Larry  Korb.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Logistics,  along  with  wit- 
nesses from  each  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, testified  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Subcommittee  earlier  this  year. 

At  the  time  we  offered  this  amend- 
ment, the  Defense  Department  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $800,000  per  year.  I  understand 
that  the  Defense  Department  has 
since  indicated  that  the  cost  may  be 
higher,  possibly  as  much  as  S2.4  mil- 
lion. Since  my  amendment  directed 
the  services  to  use  military  transporta- 
tion on  a  space  required,  rather  than 
space  available,  basis  for  this  benefit.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  cost  is  as 
high  as  the  most  recent  projections. 
At  any  rate,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee intends  to  carefully  review  the 
implementation  of  this  new  benefit  by 
the  Defense  Department  next  year  to 
insure  that  the  military  services  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  hold  down  the 
costs. 


Mr.  President,  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  before  the  Senate  today 
does  not  include  any  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  this  dependent  student 
travel  benefit.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  report  on  the  bill  states 
that  the  services  can  reprogram  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  this  benefit  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  trouble  with  this,  is  that  any 
such  reprograming  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congre.ss.  That  proc- 
ess of  approval  would  probably  take 
until  early  next  year,  after  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays 
have  passed. 

My  amendment  does  not  add  any 
money  to  the  bill.  It  simply  allows  the 
military  .services  to  use  funds  already 
included  in  the  bill  to  begin  paying 
this  allowance  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  which  should  be  in 
time  for  both  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  this  is  a 
small  issue  in  the  context  of  this  huge 
bill,  but  it  is  very  important  to  the 
military  families  stationed  overseas 
who  will  be  affected  by  it.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment  to  insure  equal  treat- 
ment for  dependent  travel  for  the 
families  of  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  sta- 
tioned overseas. 
1  vield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  for 
one  space-required  annual  round  trip 
for  educational  travel  purposes  of  stu- 
dent family  members  of  active  duty 
service  personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  outside  the  United  States. 

Today,  most  service  personnel  must 
defray  the  costs  for  travel  of  their  de- 
pendents from  their  personal  funds, 
adding  to  the  already  considerable  ex- 
pense of  sending  their  dependents  to 
college. 

In  1980.  the  Foreign  Service  Act  pro- 
vided this  space-required  benefit  to 
the  student  family  members  of  all 
Federal  Government  civilian  employ- 
ees. I  mention  this  point  only  to  high- 
light an  obvious  inequity  between  how 
we  treat  our  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees and  our  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
authorized  this  benefit  this  year.  The 
House,  on  October  26.  1983.  agreed 
that  the  provision  makes  good  sense 
and  should  be  implemented.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  follow  the  lead 
of  the  House  and  agree  to  fund  it  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  removes  the  inequity  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  our  civilian 
and  military  personnel. 

Second,  at  small  cost,  this  action 
reaps  significant  benefits  in  terms  of 
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rt'duced  reluctance  of  experienced 
military  personnel  to  serve  overseas. 
This,  in  turn,  ultimately  improves 
readiness. 

Third,  it  is  only  fair  we  treat  our 
military  as  we  treat  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment civilian  employees. 

This  amendment  will  not  add  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated.  It  simply 
gives  the  services  the  latitude  to  repro- 
gram. 

The  services  unanimously  support 
this  action.  I  strongly  urge  this  distin- 
guished body  unanimously  to  support 
this  travel  entitlement  for  the  student 
family  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  in  this  amendment.  I  con- 
gratulate him.  I  have  attended  togeth- 
er with  him  the  Armed  Services  Com 
mittee.  He  has  been  very  conscious  of 
the  needs  of  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  will  help  a  great  deal.  I  urge  that 
it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  pleased  to  work  this  matter 
out  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  It  extends  to  students 
who  are  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel the  same  benefit  that  is  avail- 
able, one  round-trip  per  year- I  want 
this  to  be  on  record;  no  more  than 
once  a  year— as  is  extended  to  depend 
ents  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  sta- 
tioned overseas.  I  want  everyone  to 
understand.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  expand 
this  program  beyond  what  is  in  effect 
for  the  Foreign  Service  dependents. 

That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska's  amendment. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
amendment  is  accurate  the  way  he  has 
just  de.scribed  it.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  merely  place  the  de- 
pendents of  our  military  people  .serv- 
ing overseas  with  the  same  rules,  regu- 
lations and  benefits 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President?  I  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. I  want  to  make  sure  the  Record 
reflects  our  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  while  we  seek 
order. 

The  Senator  may  continue. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  digress  for  just  a 
moment.  Mr.  President.  After  we  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes,  when  the  Chamber  usually 


emplit'i,  and  then-  an-  two  or  Ihrio  ul 
us  remaining.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senators  who  are  not  interested  in 
this  debate  and  members  of  the  staff 
would  kindly  leave  the  floor  .so  that  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  and  go 
about  our  way  as  those  who  have  al- 
ready left  with  the  announcement 
that  there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  do  not  think 
the  Senate  is  in  order,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  ahead  until  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  state  again  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  absolutely  correct.  All 
that  we  are  doing  in  this  amendment 
is  providing  for  dependents  of  the  mili- 
tary people  that  we  .send  overseas  to 
have  the  same  benefits  for  .sending  a 
child  of  theirs  who  qualifies  home 
once  a  year.  We  are  only  putting  them 
in  the  .same  category  with  our  foreign 
service  people. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  President,  and  on  that  basis  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  we  accept  this  amendment. 

We  had  indicated  in  our  report  on 
page  24  that  we  would  accept  repro- 
graming  for  this  purpo.se.  By  virtue  of 
the  limitation  that  the  Senator  has 
put  in  his  amendment,  that  it  is  not  to 
exceed  $2,300,000,  it  would  mean  that 
that  amount  of  money  would  be  avail- 
able to  allow  the  students  to  travel 
once  per  year.  Particularly  by  virtue  of 
putting  it  in  this  bill  and  not  waiting 
for  a  reprograming  request,  it  would 
mean  that  that  trip  could  be  either  at 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  It  is  a 
worthwhile  amendment.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  cospon.sored  by  so 
many  of  our  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  -I  did  clear  it  with  the 
manager  on  this  side.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis— it  is  also  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  therefore  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2489)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
other  Senator  has  a  similar  amend- 
ment that  we  might  dispose  of  this 
evening,  we  would  be  happy  to  be  in- 
formed about  it. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  are  looking 
at  one  that  might  be  acceptable  and 
that  we  can  dispo.se  of  tonight. 

I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  268 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  for  the  purpo.sc  of  a 
resolution  being  put  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Chiles  and  other  Senators,  I 
.send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  268)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  268 

Whereas.  America's  schools  and  personnel 
play  a  significant  role  in  helping  families 
ensure  their  children'.s  growth  and  develop- 
ment: 

Whereas.  America's  teachers  contribute 
significanl  effort  to  encouraging  the  intel- 
lectual de\clopmcnl  of  American  citizens: 

Whereas.  America's  schools  help  young- 
sters acquire  important  and  positive  social 
skills  that  help  them  survive  (he  vagari«'s  of 
changj'  and  of  chance: 

Whereas.  America's  tremedously  produc- 
tive and  imaginative  work  force  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  country's  universal  education 
system: 

Whereas.  America's  scientists  and  inven- 
tors, the  liarbingers  of  our  future,  arc  edu- 
cated in  America's  schools: 

Wherea.s.  America's  education  has  been 
and  remains  the  crucible  for  encouraging 
the  collaboration  of  our  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity:  and 

Whereas.  America's  .schools  have  consist- 
ently provided  an  informed  citizenry  who 
lia\e  been  willing  to  work  for  a  free  nation 
and  a  free  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rfsolved.  That  as  the  week  of  November 
13-19  is  designated  American  Education 
Week.  1983.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  while  fully  recognizing  the  difficul 
ties  currently  facing  America's  educational 
system,  extends  its  thanks  to  Americas 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel 
for  the  many  positive  contributions  Ameri- 
can education  has  made  to  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  Further,  the  Senate  calls  on  all 
Americans  to  join  together  in  working  for 
the  restoration  of  America's  educational 
system  to  its  rightful  place  of  preeminence 
among  America's  other  great  cultural  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  re.solution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  to  Americas  educators  during 
American  Education  Week.  November 
1.3  19     The    re.solution    calls    on    the 


American  people  to  work  together  to 
restore  our  educational  system  to  its 
rightful  place  of  preeminence  among 
our  greatest  institutions. 

The  companion  to  this  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Congressman  Pat  Wil- 
Li.AMS  and  23  of  his  colleagues  last 
week.  Forty  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  joined  me  and  Senator  Hollings 
as  original  spon.sors  of  the  measure 
over  here.  I  think  the  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  a  resolution 
like  this  shows  a  general  consensus 
that  we  have  a  lot  to  be  grateful  for  in 
American  education. 

Yes.  there  are  a  number  of  reports 
and  assessments  out  that  present 
alarming  findings  about  our  schools. 
Yes.  there  is  a  lot  of  activity  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  level  to  respond 
to  the  current  crisis  in  American  edu- 
cation. At  a  time  like  this,  when  we 
have  been  jolted  out  of  complacency 
about  one  of  our  most  cherished  insti- 
tutions—when we  are  both  distressed 
and  challenged  by  the  size  of  the  job 
ahead  of  us— when  we  are  debating 
and  searching  for  the  road  to  educa- 
tional recovery— it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  remember  and  acknowledge 
the  positive  things  about  our  educa- 
tional system. 

American  education  helped  gel  us 
where  we  are  today.  It  produced  a 
nation  where  the  quality  of  Mfe  is 
envied  throughout  the  world.  Our 
schools  trained  the  scientists  and  in- 
ventors who  have  given  us  technologi- 
cal advances  beyond  our  imagination. 
Our  representative  democracy  is  pro- 
tected through  the  education  of  a  lit- 
erate citizenry.  Our  .schools  provide 
the  work  force  on  which  free  enter- 
prise and  America's  tremendous  indus- 
trial capacity  depend.  And  education 
has  furthered  the  cultural  heritage 
and  artistic  accomplishments  of  which 
we  are  .so  proud. 

Equally     important     is     what     our 
schooling,  and  the  influence  of  dedi- 
cated educators,  has  meant  to  each  of 
us     personally.     Americas     educators 
have  been  role  models  for  our  parents, 
ourselves,  and  our  children.  Which  of 
us     cannot     remember     that     special 
teacher    whose    selfless    devotion    in- 
spired us  to  work  hard  and  mak'.-  the 
extra  effort  to  master  a  difficult  ta.sk? 
How  many  times  have  we  recalled  a 
teacher's  prai.se  or  a  coach's  encour- 
agement  when  we  faced  a  challenge 
that    looked    bigger    than    we    could 
handle  at   the  moment?  Our  love  of 
learning,  ability  to  adapt  to  change, 
and  individual  accomplishments  can  so 
often  be  traced  to  those  who  taught  us 
and  the  experiences  we  had  in  school. 
Our  schools  hold  a  special  place  in 
each  community.  They  have  been  the 
melting  pot   where  children  of  every 
race  and  ethnic  background,  every  reli- 
gion and  creed,  have  grown  in  under- 
standing  and   cooperation.   As   access 
for   disadvantaged,   handicapped,   and 


limited-English  students  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  has  increased, 
so  have  the  full  participation  and  con- 
tributions of  these  individuals  to  our 
society.  As  our  society  has  become 
more  mobile  and  age  segregated,  it  is 
often  the  schools  where  neighboring 
families  meet  and  the  young  interact 
with  the  old. 

In  a  sense.  1983  is  becoming  -Ameri- 
can Education  Year"  as  we  reassess 
our  schools  and  look  for  positive  an- 
swers to  our  educational  problems 
with  a  .sense  of  alarm  and  urgency. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  focus  the  special  week  we  have 
designated  as  American  Education 
Week  on  both  the  great  traditions  we 
value  in  our  educational  system,  and 
our  commitment  to  the  challenge 
before  us  in  restoring  excellence. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  mv  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida.  Senator  Chiles.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  Senate's  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  made  by  America's 
educators  and  calls  on  the  American 
people  to  join  together  in  a  national 
effort  to  iinprove  our  Nation's  schools. 
In  the  midst  of  the  recent  flood  of 
national  reports  criticizing  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  education,  we  have 
often  failed  to  recognize  the  many  ac- 
complishments achieved  by  this 
system.  As  the  report  conducted  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  states: 

The  United  Stales  has  the  largest,  oldest, 
and  most  comprehensive  public  education 
system  on  Earth. 

Our  high  .schools  range  from  those 
with  less  than  50  students  to  those 
with  more  than  5.000.  Most  American 
high  .schools  are  comprehensive,  offer- 
ing college  preparatory  courses,  voca- 
tional programs  for  students  planning 
to  obtain  jobs  directly  after  high 
school,  and  programs  for  both  gifted 
students  and  students  with  remedial 
learning  disabilities.  The.se  schools 
offer  counseling  services  and  a  wide 
variety  of  extracurricular  activities, 
ranging  from  student  government  pro- 
grams to  intramurral  sporting  events. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  host  of  magnet 
schools  as  well  as  schools  for  alterna- 
tive learning. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
have  insisted  that  all  citizens  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  a  qual- 
ity education.  To  this  end.  our  Federal 
assistance  programs  serve  over  4  mil- 
lion handicapped  .school  children,  and 
another  4.7  million  low-income  and  mi- 
nority students. 

As  the  United  States  continues  its 
position  as  a  leader  among  the  indus- 
trial nations,  we  must  remember  the 
priceless  contribution  made  by  our  Na- 
tion's educational  professionals.  These 
educators  must  instill  in  our  children  a 
basic  understanding  of  America's 
system  of  values.  They  must  provide 
our  children  with  basic  learning  skills. 


and  they  must  inculcate  a  sense  of 
worth  and  self  confidence  in  our 
school  children,  so  they  are  able  to 
make  individual  and  unique  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. 

And  because  of  the  diverse  popula- 
tion which  we  continue  to  serve  in  our 
Nation's  schools,  teachers  and  school 
administrators  must  not  only  be 
knowledgeable  but  also  creative,  not 
only  decisive  but  also  flexible.  The 
ta,sks  with  which  we  change  our  teach- 
ers and  .school  administrators  are  im- 
mense and  critically  important,  and 
they  should  be  commended  for  their 
efforts. 

November  13  through  19  we  will  cel- 
ebrate 'American  Education  Week." 
As  we  do  .so.  let  us  not  forget  the  indis- 
pensable service  of  our  educational 
professionals.  As  U.S.  Senators,  we 
should  take  the  lead  in  applauding  the 
efforts  of  our  teachers,  and  join  with 
the  entire  educational  community  in 
the  crusade  to  establish  a  superior 
system  of  education  able  to  serve  all 
American  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  crusade  by 
supporting  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 


VETERANS    HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  2920. 
the  Veterans  Health-Care  Programs 
Improvements  Act  of  1983. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2920)  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  Slates  Code,  to  revise  and  extend 
certain  healthcare  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  oiher  pur- 
poses", with  the  following  amendments:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  said 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  insert: 

SHORT  title:  amendments  to  TTTLE  38.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  la)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Veterans'  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1983': 

lb)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  l-VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 

VIETNAM-ERA   VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

Sec,  101.  la)  Subsection  la)  of  section  612A 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  period  after  -life" 
and  striking  out  all  that  follows  in  the  first 
sentence. 

ib)ll)  Paragraph   Hi  of  subsection  ig)  of 

such   section    is    amended    by   striking   out 

■September  30.  1984.'  and  'October  1.  1984." 

and  inserting  in  heu  thereof    September  30. 

198S."and   'October  1.  1988.".  respectively. 
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_  :  uragraph  <2t  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••I2IIA)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1987.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
in  helping  to  meet  the  readjustment  needs  of 
veterans  who  served  on  active  duty  during 
the  Vietnam  era  of  the  readjustment  coun- 
seling and  mental  health  services  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section  (and  of  outreach  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  such  counseling  and 
senices).  Such  report  shall  give  particular 
attention,  m  light  of  the  results  of  the  study 
required  by  section  102  of  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983.  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  counseling  and  senices  to 
veterans  with  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
and  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such 
disorder. 

"IB)  The  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(Al  of  this  paragraph  shall  include-^ 

"Hi  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  (li  the  cjtent  to  which  the  read- 
justment needs  of  veterans  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  remain 
unmet,  and  <Il>  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
vision of  readjustment  counseling  senices 
under  this  section  in  a  program  providing 
such  senices  through  facilities  situated 
apart  from  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care facilities  is  needed  to  meet  such  needs: 
and 

"Hi)  in  light  of  the  opinion  submitted  pur- 
suant to  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph, 
such  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
paragraph  il'  of  Ihts  subsection  and  for 
other  legislative  and  administrative  action 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropnate. 

"13)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1987.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  such  committees 
a  report  containing  a  description  of  the 
plans  made  and  timetable  for  carrying  out 
paragraph  Hi  of  this  subsection.  ". 

STIOy  OF  POST-TRAI'.\tATIC  .'iTKE.SS  DISORDER 
AND  OTHER  POST-WAR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Sec.  102.  (aXli  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prevalence 
and  incidence  in  the  population  of  Vietnam 
veterans  of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
and  other  psychological  problems  m  read- 
justing to  civilian  life  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  collectively  referred  to  as  "post-war 
psychological  problems  ")  and  of  the  effects 
of  post-war  psychological  problems  on  such 
veterans,  with  particular  attention  to  veter- 
ans who  have  sen  ice-connected  disabilities 
and  with  specific  reference  to  women  veter- 
ans. 

12)  The  study  required  by  this  subsection  — 

(A)  shall  be  designed  to  yield  infonnation 
regarding  any  statistical  correlations- 

(ii  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems and  physical  disabilities  (by  type  of 
disability)  in  the  population  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans: 

(til  between  postwar  psychological  prob- 
lems and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  m  such 
population: 

liii)  t>etween  veterans  m  such  population 
liavmg  post-war  psychological  problems  and 
being  members  of  minonty  groups:  and 

(IV)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems in  such  population  and  the  incarcer- 
ation of  such  veterans  in  penal  institutions: 

(Bl  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  postwar  psychological 
problems  among  Vietnam  veterans  on  the 
families  of  such  veterans  (and  on  persons  in 
other  pmnary  social  relationships  with  such 
veteransi:  and 


(Ci  shall  include  a  survey  of  the  extent  to 
which  Vietnam  veterans  with  post-war  psy- 
chological problems  use  care  furnished  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(bl  Not  later  than  October  '.  1986.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a).  Such 
report  shall  contain  — 

(V  a  description  of  the  results  of  the  study: 

(2)  mfonnalion  regarding  the  capability 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
treatment  to  the  number  of  veterans  esti- 
mated m  such  study  to  be  suffering  from 
post-war  psychological  problems: 

(31  descnptions  of  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  providing  disability  compensa- 
tion for  post-war  psychological  problems: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Administrator  in  attempting  to  coordinate 
Veterans'  Administration  healthcare  and 
compensation  programs  with  respect  to 
post- traumatic  stress  disorder:  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  as  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropnate  m  light  of  the 
results  of  the  study. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
(II  The  lenns  veteran",  "seniceconnect- 
ed".  and  "active  duly"  have  the  meanings 
provided  in  sections  101  (2).  (16).  and  (21). 
respectively,  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
(2/  The  term  "Vietnam  veteran"  means  a 
veteran  who  served  on  active  duly  m  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  the  Viet- 
nam theater  of  operations  dunng  the  Viet- 
nam era  (as  defined  m  section  101(291  of 
such  titlei. 

ADULT  DA  V  HEALTH-CARE  SER  VICES 

Sec.  103.  (aim  Section  620  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(fKlKAi  The  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  furnish  adult  day  health  care  as  provided 
for  m  this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  only 
Of  authoming  the  furnishing  of  such  care 
and  specifying  the  tenns  and  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  furnished  to  veterans 
needing  such  care— 

"(ii  references  to  nursing  home  care'  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  'adult  day 
health  care':  and 

"(11)  a  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  medical 
senices  under  section  6t2(fi'2i  of  this  title 
shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  a  veteran  descnbed  in 
subsection  (aXli  of  this  section. 

""(Bl  The  Administrator  may  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  (through  the  senices  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resourcesi  to  a  tacililv  furnishing  care  to 
veterans  under  subparagraph  (Al  of  this 
paragraph.  Any  such  m-kmd  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  a  contract  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  facili- 
ty concerned.  The  Administrator  may  pro- 
vide such  assistance  only  for  use  solely  m 
the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health  care  and 
only  if.  under  such  contract,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  receives  reimbursement  for 
the  full  cost  of  such  assistance,  including  the 
cost  of  senices  and  supplies  and  nonnal  de- 
preciation and  amortisation  of  equipment. 
Such  reimbursement  may  be  made  by  reduc- 
tion in  the  charges  to  the  United  States  or 
by  payment  to  the  United  States.  Any  funds 
received  through  such  rrimbursemeni  shall 
be  credited  to  funds  allotted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  thai  provided  the 
assistance. 

"(21  The  Administrator  may  conduct,  at 
facilities  over  which  the  Administrator  has 


direct  jurisdiction,  programs  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  adult  day  health  care  to  veterans  who 
are  eligible  for  such  care  under  paragraph 
(II  of  this  subsection,  except  that  necessary 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  (or  transpor- 
tation in  lieu  thereofi  may  be  furnished 
under  such  a  program  only  under  the  lenns 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  111  of 
this  title.  The  furnishing  of  care  under  any 
such  program  shall  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions that  are  applicable  to  the  duration  of 
adult  day  health  care  furnished  under  para- 
graph (li  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Adult  day  health  care  may  not  be  fur- 
nished under  this  section  after  September 
30.  1988.  ". 

(21  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"'fi  S20.  Transfer*  for  numing  Itomr  rare:  adult  day 

health  rare". 

(31  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
17  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care:  adult 
day  health  care. ". 

(bl  If  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs furnishes  adult  day  health  care  under 
section  620(fl  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (all.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  medical 
efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of  fiiniishing 
such  care  as  an  alternative  for  nursing 
home  care  and  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  providing  such 
care  through  facilities  that  are  not  under 
the  dire<"t  junsdiction  of  the  Administrator 
and  through  facilities  that  arc  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator 

(c)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1988.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  containing— 

(II  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (b)  (if  such  a  study  is  con- 
ducted): 

(2)  the  Administrator's  recommendation 
with  respect  to  extending  or  repealing  the 
date  in  subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (ail:  and 

(31  any  other  recommendation  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropnate  for  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  furnishing  of  such  care. 

COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

Sec.  104    (ai  Subchapter  111  of  chapter  17 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"HSJO.  Community  rtxidrnliat  cart 

"(aid)  Subject  to  this  .section  and  regula- 
tions to  be  prescnbed  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
assist  a  veteran  by  rcfernng  such  veteran  for 
placement  in.  and  aiding  such  veteran  in 
obtaining  placement  in.  a  community  resi- 
dential-care  facility  if— 

"I A I  at  the  time  of  initialing  the  assist- 
ance the  Administrator— 

"(i)  is  furnishing  the  veteran  medical  sen^- 
ices  on  rn  outpatient  basis  or  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care:  or 

"(ill  has  furnished  the  veteran  such  care 
or  services  within  the  preceding  12  months; 
and 

"(B)  placement  of  the  veteran  in  a  commu- 
nity residential-care  facility  is  appropriate. 

"■(bid)  The  Administrator  may  not  pro- 
vide assistance  under  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  community  resi- 
dential-carc  facility  unless  such  facility  is 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 


"(2)  The  Administrator's  approval  of  a  fa- 
cility for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  the  Administrators  detennina- 
tion.  after  inspection  of  the  facility,  that  the 
facility  meets  the  standards  established  in 
regulations  prescnbed  under  this  section. 
Such  standards  shall  include  the  following: 

■■(A)  Health  and  safety  cnlena.  including 
a  requirement  of  compliance  with  applica- 
ble State  laws  and  local  ordinances  relating 
to  health  and  safety. 

"(B)  A  requirement  that  the  costs  charged 
for  care  by  a  facility  be  reasonable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  giving  consid- 
eration to  such  factors  as  (U  the  level  of 
care,  supenision.  and  other  services  to  be 
provided,  dii  the  cost  of  goods  and  senices 
in  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  facility 
is  located,  and  dii)  comparability  with 
other  facilities  in  such  area  providing  simi- 
lar services. 

"(C)  Cntena  for  determining  the  resources 
that  a  facility  needs  in  order  to  provide  an 
appropnate  level  of  senices  to  veterans. 

"(Di  Such  other  crilena  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  appropnate  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  veterans  placed  m  a  facility 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Payment  of  the  charges  of  a  communi- 
ty rcsidential-care  facility  .for  any  care  or 
senice  provided  to  a  veteran  whom  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  referred  to  that  facility 
under  this  section  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Stales  or  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

""(c)(1)  In  order  to  detennine  continued 
compliance  by  community  residential-care 
facilities  that  have  been  approved  under 
subsection  (bl  of  this  section  with  the  stand- 
ards established  in  regulations  prescnbed 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  penodic  inspection  of  such  fa- 
cilities. 

•72/  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  such 
standards,  the  Administrator  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion)— ,  . 
"(A I  shall  cease  to  refer  veterans  to  such 

facility:  and 

•"(Bl  may.  with  the  permission  of  the  veter- 
an (or  the  person  or  entity  authorised  by 
law  to  give  permission  on  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eranl.  assist  in  removing  a  veteran  from 
such  facility. 

Regulations  prescnbed  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph  shall  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  and.  upon  request  made  on  behalf  of 
the  facility,  a  heanng  before  any  action  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  is  taken. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  prescnbe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  section.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  include  the  standards  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

■•(e)(1)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  available  each  report  of  an 
inspection  of  a  community  residenlial-care 
facility  under  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(1)  of 
this  section  to  each  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  li- 
censing or  olheru-ise  regulating  or  inspect- 
ing such  facility. 

••(21  The  Administrator  shall  make  the 
standards  prescnbed  in  regulations  under 
subsection  (di  of  this  section  available  to  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  licensing  or  other- 
wise regulating  or  inspecting  community 
residential-care  facilities. 

••(fi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "community  residential-care  facility' 
means  a  facility  that  provides  room  and 
board  and  such  limited  personal  care  lor 
and  supen-ision  of  residents  as  the  Adminis- 


trator detcnnincs.  in  accordance  wun  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  section,  are 
necessary  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  residents. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  629  the  following 
new  item: 
"630.  Community  residential  care.". 


I.\"CREASE  /.V  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  CARE  IN  STATE 
HOMES 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  641  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$6.35".  "12.10".  and 
■"$13.25"  in  subsection  (ai  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$7.30  ".  "17.05".  and  "$15.25". 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■"(cl  The  Administrator  shall  submit  every 
three  years  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
rates  provided  in  subsection  (al  of  this  sec- 
tion m  light  of  projections  over  each  of  the 
following  five  years  of  the  demand  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  provision 
of  nursing  home  care  to  veterans  eligible  for 
such  care  under  this  section  and  sections 
610  and  620  of  this  title.  The  .first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
June  30.  1986.". 

(bl  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
la  I  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1984. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  106.  (al  Section  601(6l(A)(i)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "dn  the  case  of  a  person  oth- 
erwise receiving  care  or  services  under  this 
chapter)  preventive  health-care  services  as 
defined  in  section  662  of  this  title."  after 
"podiatric  services. ". 

(bl  Section  661  is  amendcd- 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  attempt  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  order  to  help": 

121  by  inserting  "veterans  otherwise  being 
furnished  care  or  services  under  this  chap- 
ter, including"  after  "certain  "  the  first  place 
it  appears: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "for  certain  the  second 
place  it  appears:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "treatment""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "care  Xir  services'". 

(c)  Section  663  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXD— 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall,  during  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988.": 

iBi  by  inserting  "otherunse  being  fur- 
nished care  or  services  under  this  chapter" 
after  "title": 

(Cl  by  striking  out  "and  treatment  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  senices":  and 

(DI  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Administrator 
may  funiish  such  preventive  health-care 
senices  to  any  other  veteran  described  in 
section  612ifl(2i  of  this  title": 

(2)  by  sinking  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsections  'cl  and  <di  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  ic).  respectively:  and 

(3)  m  subsection  <c)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988  ". 

(d)  Section  664  is  amended  by  inserting 
"for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  through  1988"" 
after  "Congress"'. 

REPORT  ON  HEALTH-CARE  .\EEDS  OF  VETERA.VS  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Sec.  107.  Not  later  than  December  1.  1983. 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  shall 


submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  containing  the  plans  of  the 
Administrator,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  for 
meeting  the  health-care  needs  of  veterans  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  m 
the  Virgin  Islands  who  are  eligible  for  health 
care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  and.  particularly,  the  health- 
care needs  of  veterans  whose  disabilities  are 
service  connected.  Such  report  (li  shall  take 
into  account  the  report  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration"s  O.ffice  of  Inspector  General 
entitled  "Report  of  Special  Audit.  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  and  Regional 
Office  Center  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 
(Report  No.  3R2-A05-043I".  dated  February 
22.  1983.  and  (2i  shall  include,  with  respect 
to  each  construction  project  (if  any i  that  the 
Administrator  recommends  in  such  plans 
and  for  which  a  prospectus  would  be  re- 
quired under  section  5004(b)  of  such  title  if 
such  project  were  proposed  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  or  the  Administrator,  a  pro- 
spectus that  meets  the  requirements  of  such 
section. 


BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL 

Sec.  IOS.  (aid)  If  by  January  1.  1984,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  has  not 
prescribed  the  regulations  that  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  by  subsection  (e)i2)(Ai  of 
section  111  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
prescnbe.  payments  for  travel  that  occurs 
dunng  the  penod  beginning  on  such  dale 
and  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator prescribes  such  regulations  may  not 
be  made  under  such  .section  to  any  person 
except- 

(A)  a  person  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title  for  or  m  connection  with  a  senice-con- 
nected  disability: 

(Bl  a  veteran  receiving  or  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pension  under  section  521  of  such  title: 
or 

(C)  a  person  whose  travel  to  a  Veterans 
Administration  facility  was  required  to  be 
performed  by  a  special  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  such  travel  d)  was  authomed  by 
the  Administrator  before  such  travel,  or  di) 
was  in  connection  with  a  medical  emergen- 
cy of  such  a  nature  that  the  delay  incident 
to  obtaining  authomation  under  subclause 
d)  would  have  been  hazardous  to  the  per- 
son"s  life  or  health. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "sen ice-connected  "  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  101(161  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

(bl  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  review  the  making  of  payments  under 
section  111  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  man- 
agement improvements  and  economies  in 
the  making  of  such  payments.  Not  later  than 
Apnl  1.  1984.  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  and  explaining  the  results 
of  such  review  and  including  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action  that  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate. 

TITLE  II-PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION 
OF  CERTAIN  HEALTH-CARE  PERSON- 
NEL 

AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  4104  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out   "physical  therapists," 
in  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by   striking   out    "bacteriologists'"   in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"microbiologists"'; 
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131  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
scmtcoloiij  and 

141  bxi  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

131  Certified  or  registered  respiratory 
therapists,  licensed  phi/sical  therapists,  and 
licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses.". 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  APPOINTEES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  -llOS'a/  is  amended— 

111  by  stn.kmg  out  "Physicians"  m  clause 
111  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Physi- 
cian": 

12 1  by  sinking  out  clauses  I8i  and  I9i: 

13)  by  redesignating  clause  ilOi  as  clause 
181  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

141  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"I9l  Physician  assistant,  expandedfunc- 
lion  dental  auxiliary,  certified  or  registered 
respiratory  therapist,  licensed  physical  ther- 
apist, licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse, 
occupational  therapist,  dietitian,  microbi- 
ologist, chemist,  biostatistician.  medical 
technologist,  dental  technologist,  or  other 
position  — 

"have  such  medical,  dental,  scientific,  or 
technical  gualificatwns  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe. "'. 

lb/  Section  410Sibi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  physician"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "ausiliary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  a  position  listed  m  section 
410411/ of  this  title". 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIO.\S 

Sec.  203.  la/  Section  4106  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"igUli  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  the  Administrator 
lA/  may  use  the  authority  in  subsection  <al 
of  this  section  to  establish  the  qualifications 
for  and  isubject  to  paragraph  i2/  of  this  sub- 
section/ to  appoint  individuals  to  positions 
listed  m  section  410413/  of  this  title,  and  iB/ 
may  use  the  authority  provided  in  subsec- 
tion Ic/  of  this  section  for  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  sening  in  such  positions. 

"12/  In  using  such  authority  to  appoint  in- 
dividuals to  such  positions,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  apply  the  principles  of  preference 
for  the  hiring  of  veterans  and  other  persons 
established  m  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
title  5.  •• 

Ib/l  1/  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  publish  m  the 
Federal  Register,  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days, 
proposed  regulations  for  the  continued  im- 
plementation of  section  4106igil2l  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsec- 
tion la//. 

(2J  Not  later  than  ISO  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register  final  regulations 
for  such  implementation. 

PA  Y  SCALES 

Sec.  204.  la/  Subsection  If  I  of  section  4107 
is  amended— 

111  by  sinking  out  "Under  standards 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescnbe  m 
regulations,  physician  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Physician  ":  and 

12/  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  'Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  to  be  necessary  m  order  to  obtain 
or  retain  the  sennces  of  certified  or  regis- 
tered respiratory  therapists,  licensed  physi- 


cal therapists,  or  licensed  practical  or  voca- 
tional nurses,  the  Administrator  may.  on  a 
nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographic  basis, 
pay  persons  employed  in  such  positions  ad- 
ditional pay  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
for  nurses  in  subsection  lei  of  this  section. 
The  Administrator  shall  prescnbe  by  regula- 
tion standards  for  compensation  and  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection.". 

Iblili  Paragraph  il/iA/  of  subsection  igi  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lAi  of  individuals  employed  m  positions 
listed  in  paragraphs  Hi  and  I3i  of  section 
4104  of  this  title:  or  ". 

12/  Paragraph  i3i  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  licensed  physi- 
cal therapists  "  after  "anesthetists  ". 

13/  Paragraph  I4i  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  inserting  "with  respect  to 
health-care  personnel  descnbed  m  clause  IBI 
of  such  paragraph"  after  "subsection". 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  ni.SCIPLI.\AKY  BOARDS 

Sec.  205.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4110iai  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
majonty  of  employees  on  a  disciplinary 
board  shall  be  employed  m  the  same  catego- 
ry of  position  as  the  employee  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  charges.  ". 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  206.  Section  4111  is  amended— 
11/  by  inserting  "la/""  before   "There": 
12/  by  sinking  out   "paragraph  H /"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'paragraphs  il/  and 
13/':  and 

13/  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"lb/  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator,  after  considenng 
an  individual's  eiistmg  pay.  higher  or 
unique  qualifications,  or  the  special  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  may  ap- 
point the  individual  to  a  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  provid- 
ing direct  patient-care  senices  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient-senices  at  a  rate 
of  pay  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  ap- 
propnate  grade. ". 

REPORT  ON  STATI'S  OF  RECOMME.'/riATIONS 

Sec.  207.  laiil/  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1984.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  ihereinafter  m  this  sec- 
lion  referred  to  as  "the  Committees"/  a  joint 
report  regarding  the  status  of  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made  m  the 
report,  prepared  pursuant  to  section  117  of 
Public  Law  96-330.  entitled  "Study  of  the 
Feasibility  and  Desirability  of  Converting 
Selected  Health  Care  Occupations  to  title  38. 
United  States  Code",  and  transmitted  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  Committees  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1982  Ihereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "1982  report"). 

12/  The  report  required  by  paragraph  11/ 
shall  contain  — 

(A/  with  respect  to  each  recommendation 
in  the  1982  report,  information  on  the  deci- 
sion that  has  been  made  as  to  whether  such 
recommendation  is  being  implemented  m 
the  manner  descnbed  m  the  report  and.  if 
not.  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  implemented  m 
a  modified  fonn  or  not  implemented  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  decision, 
and  of  the  position  of  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendation  and  such  de- 
cision: 

IB/  the  timetable  for  the  actions  planned 
for  the  implementation  of  each  recommen- 
dation that  IS  being  implemented  either  m 
Its  ongmal  form  or  as  modified: 


(C>  any  further  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  Director,  or  both,  for  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action,  or  both,  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  the  1982  report: 
and 

ID/  such  other  information  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  1982  report  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Director,  or  both,  consid- 
er appropnate. 

ibiili  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title.  The  report  shall  include— 

lAi  a  descnption  of  the  steps  taken,  as  of 
the  submission  of  the  report,  to  exercise  the 
authonties  provided  by  such  amendments 
and  the  justification  for  such  steps: 

IB/  a  descnption  of  the  steps  planned,  as 
of  the  submission  of  the  report,  to  be  taken 
to  exercise  such  authonties  iincludmg  the 
timetable  for  the  implementation  of  such 
steps/  and  the  justification  for  such  steps: 
and 

iCi  a  description  and  justification  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  authonties  have  not 
been  or  are  not  planned  to  be  exercised. 

12/  Not  later  than  September  30.  1985.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  report  containing 

lA/  descnptions  of  ii/  the  results  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authorities  provided  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title,  and  Hi/  the 
efforts  under  section  41011b/  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  of  education  and  training  for 
career  advancement  for  nursing  assistants, 
noncertified.  nonregistered  inhalation 
therapists,  and  other  personnel  employed  m 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
who  provide  either  direct  patient-care  serv- 
ices or  services  incident  to  direct  patient- 
care  sen'ices: 

IB/  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  both  the 
exercise  of  such  authonties  and  such  pro- 
grams on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
Veterans'  Administration  employees,  on 
such  employees'  productivity  and  morale, 
and  on  such  employees'  effectiveness  in  car- 
rying out  the  missions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: and 

IC/  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action,  or  both,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropnate  m  light 
of  such  evaluation. 

TITLE  IIl-WOMEN  VETERANS 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Sec.  301.  la/  Chapter  3  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  221  the  following  new 
section: 
"ff  222.  .idtisory  t'ommitlvt-  on  M«m«-/i  Vt-terans 

"lai  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Women  Veterans  ihere- 
inafter m  this  section  referred  to  as  'the 
Committee'). 

"ib/H/iA/  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
from  the  general  public,  including— 

"Ii)  representatives  of  women  veterans: 

"III/  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thonties m  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
women  veterans,  including  the  gender-spe- 
cific  health-care  needs  of  women:  and 

"iiii/  representatives  of  both  female  and 
male  veterans  with  sennce-connected  dis- 
abilities, including  at  least  one  female  veter- 
an with  a  service-connected  disability  and 
at  least  one  male  veteran  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability. 

"IB/  The  Committee  shall  include,  as  ex  of- 
ficio members— 


■■Ii/  the  Secretary  of  Labor  lor  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  designated  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans"  Em- 
ployment/: 

"III/  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lor  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  a.fter  consultation 
with  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services/:  and  ^  ^^     , 

■riii/  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Chief 
Benefits  Director  or  their  designees. 

"iC/  The  Administrator  may  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Stales  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  and  other  activities  of  theCom- 
mittee.  ,. 

■"12/  The  Administrator  shall  determine  the 
number,  terms  of  sen^ice,  and  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  except  that  a 
term  of  senice  of  any  such  member  may  not 
exceed  3  years.  The  Administrator  may  reap- 
point any  such  member  for  additional  tenns 

of  sen'ice. 

■■tc)  The  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  with  respect  to— 

"ID  the  administration  of  benefits  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  women  veter- 
ans: .  , 

■12/    reports    and    studies    pertaining    to 

women  veterans:  and 

■131  the  needs  of  women  veterans  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  health  care,  rehabili- 
tation outreach,  and  other  benefits  and  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration. 

-Id/Ill  Not  later  than  July  I.  1984.  ana 
not  later  than  July  1  of  each  second  year 
thereafter  the  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  report  on  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  pertain  to  women  veterans.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  lAi  an  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  such  veterans  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation, health  care,  rehabilitation,  out- 
reach and  other  benefits  and  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adininistralion. 
iBi  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  designed  to 
meet  such  needs,  and  iC/  such  recommenda- 
tions Imcluding  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action/  as  the 
Comviittee  considers  appropnate.  Withm  60 
days  after  receiving  each  such  report,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  any  com- 
ments conceniing  the  report  that  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  appropriate. 

"12/  The  Committee  may  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  other  reports  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Committee  considers  ap- 
propriate. . 

"13/  The  Administrator  shall  submit  with 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  214  of  this  title  a 
summary  of  all  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator since  the  previous  annual 
report  of  the  Administrator  submitted  pur- 
suant to  such  section. ". 

lb/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  221  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

•222.  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans. ". 


gender-specific  HEALTHCARE  .SFR  VICES 

Sec  302.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  ensure  that  each  health-care  fa- 
cility under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator IS  able,   through  senices  made 


available  either  by  individuals  appointed  to 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  or  under  contracts  or  other 
agreements  made  under  section  4117.  5011. 
or  5053  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  appropriate  care,  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion, for  any  gender-specific  disability  las  de- 
fined in  section  60111/  of  such  title/  of  a 
woman  veteran  eligible  for  such  care  under 
chapter  17  or  chapter  31  of  such  title. 
TITLE  IV-  VETERANS- 
ADMINISTRATION  REAL  PROPERTY 

REAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  401.  Section  5022  is  amended— 

11/  by  striking  out  "30  days"  m  subsection 
Iaii2/IA/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "180 
days":  and 

12/  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■Id)  Real  property  under  the  junsdiction 
of  the  Administrator  may  not  be  declared 
excess  by  the  Administrator  and  disposed  of 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  or 
any  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Government 
unless  the  Administrator  detennmes  that 
the  property  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. ". 

RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY  WTEREST.  BILOXI. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Sec.  402.  la/  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  may  execute  such  instruments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  release  the  reversion- 
ary interest  of  the  United  States  restncling 
to  use  as  a  public  park  or  other  public  pur- 
pose the  parcel  of  land  descnbed  in  subsec- 
tion lb/  which  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  tract 
of  land  previously  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
to  the  citv  of  Biloii.  Mississippi",  approved 
October  4.  1966  iPublic  Law  89-629:  80  Stat. 

876/.  ^  ,      . 

lb/  The  parcel  of  land  referred  to  m  sub- 
section la/  is  that  parcel  of  land,  consisting 
of  approximately  7.24  acres,  conveyed  from 
the  city  of  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  to  Gulf 
Paving  Incorporated  la  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi/ by  deed  of  June  29.  1973.  recorded  at 
book  65.  page  589.  m  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chancery  Clerk  of  Harnson 
County.  Mississippi. 

TITLE  V-STATUSAND  ROLE  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  VETERA.XS- AFFAIRS 

CONGRE.'iSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
11/  the  Nation  has  an  histonc  and  deeply- 
rooted    commitment    to   providing    benefits 
and    senices    to    those    who    served    m    the 
Armed  Forces: 

12/  this  commitment  must  be  continued 
and  maintained,  both  to  .fulfill  moral  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  served  m  the  past  and  to 
assure  current  and  potential  members  of  the 
Anned  Forces  that  the  Nation's  obligations 
to  those  who  sene  will  always  be  honored: 

13/  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
pnncipal  Federal  entity  responsible  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  programs: 

(4/  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  po- 
tential population  of  beneficiaries  of  over  28 
million  veterans  and  over  55  million  sun'i- 
vors  and  dependents: 

15/  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  dis- 
tribute over  $13.8  billion  in  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  over  S1.5  billion  m 
education,  training,  and  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance payments  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
operates  one  of  the  Federal  Governments 
two   major  hovie  loan   guaranty  programs. 


with  over  four  million  loans  currently  guar- 
anteed, administers  the  largest  direct  insur- 
ance program  in  the  Nation,  and  operates 
108  national  cemeteries  and  provides  burial 
assistance  for  nearly  350.000  deceased  veter- 
ans annually: 

16/  the  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally  administered  health- 
care system— consisting  of.  among  other  fa- 
cilities. 172  hospitals,  226  outpatient  clinics, 
and  99  nursing  home  care  units— in  the 
United  States: 

17/  the  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care system  serves  as  the  primary  backup  to 
the  medical  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  m 
anned  conflict: 

18/  in  terms  of  share  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget,  the  Veterans"  Administration  ranks 
sixth  among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  only  the  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ploys more  personnel: 

19/  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  the  principal  executive  branch  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  bene- 
fits, senices.  and  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  .for  seeking  the  coordi- 
nation of  veterans'  programs  administered 
by  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies: 
110/  there  is  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  entities  administering 
veterans  programs  and  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  Federal  enti- 
ties providing  similar  benefits  to  individ- 
uals on  a  basis  other  than  their  status  as 
veterans: 

111/  by  virtue  of  the  Administrator  of  vet- 
erans' Affairs  not  being  included  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  the  Administrator  gen- 
erally is  not  included  in  Cabinet  meetings 
and  deliberations  and  generally  does  not 
have  the  ready  access  to  the  President  and 
senior  advisers  on  the  President's  staff  that 
Cabinet  members  have:  and 

112/  as  a  consequence.  Presidential  deci- 
sions affecting  veterans  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  made  from  time  to  time 
without  an  understanding  of  their  full 
impact  on  veterans  and  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's performance  of  its  statutory 
missions. 


SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  502.  In  view  of  the  .findings  in  section 
501  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  A.ff airs  should  be 
designated  by  the  President  as  a  member  of 
and  a  full  participant  m  all  activities  of 
the  Cabinet  and  as  the  President's  pnncipal 
adviser  on  all  matters  relating  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

TITLE  VI-RADIATION  EXPOSURE 
STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

Sec  601  la/il/iA/  Subject  to  subpara- 
graphs IB/  and  iC.  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  through  contracts  or 
agreements  with  private  or  public  agencies 
or  persons  and  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  epide- 
miological study  of  the  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  nuclear  devices 
in  connection  with  the  test  of  such  devices 
or  m  connection  with  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Japan, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September 
11  1945.  and  ending  on  July  1.  1946.  m  per- 
sons who,  while  sen-ing  m  the  Armed  Forces 
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of  the  United  States,  were  exposed  to  such 
radiation.  Such  study  shall  include,  but  not 
necessantu  be  limited  to.  a  studi/  of  identifi- 
able prevalent  illnesses,  including  malig- 
nancies, in  the  persons  exposed. 

IB'  If  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  conduct  scientifically  lalid  study  of  any 
or  all  of  the  matters  required  under  subpara- 
graph lAI  to  be  studied— 

fil  the  Administrator  shall  promptly 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  notice  of  that  determination  and 
the  reasons  therefor:  and 

Hi)  the  Director,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  such  notice  is  provided,  shall  submit  to 
such  committees  a  report  evaluating  and 
commenting  on  such  determination. 

ICt  If  the  Administrator  notifies  the  Con- 
gress of  a  determination  or  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  iBi.  the 
matter  or  matters  required  under  subpara- 
graph lAi  to  be  studied  to  which  such  deter- 
mination or  determinations  apply  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  studied.  If  the  Administra- 
tor notifies  the  Congress  of  a  determination 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  iBi  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  study  under  subparagraph 
>A)  is  not  scientifically  feasible,  the  require- 
ment m  subparagraph  lAt  that  the  Adminis- 
trator provide  .for  the  conduct  of  epidemio- 
logical study  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  if 
repealed  by  la  w. 

12/  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  protocol  or  protocols  for  study 
under  paragraph  ilHAl.  With  respect  to  any 
such  protocol  under  consideration  for  devel- 
opment, or  in  the  process  of  development, 
that  has  not  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
such  year,  the  report  shall  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  completion  date  for  such  proto- 
col and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  be  in- 
curred in  developing  such  protocol. 

l3)iA)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech 
nology  Assessment  shall  monitor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  protocol  or  protocols  for.  and 
the  conduct  of.  study  under  paragraph 
(lHAl  and  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  at  each  of  the 
times  specified  m  the  next  sentence,  a  report 
on  such  monitoring.  Reports  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  submitted  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  within  12  months  after  such  date, 
within  25  months  after  such  date,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  until  such  study  is  completed. 

IBI  If  any  protocol  to  which  paragraph  (21 
applies  lor  any  part  of  such  protocol/  is  not 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Director  shall  periodically 
submit  to  such  com.mittees  reports  on  the 
status  of  the  development  of  such  protocol. 

14/  When  the  Administrator  has  entered 
into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  an  agency 
or  person  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  under 
paragraph  (1/lA/.  the  Administrator  and 
such  agency  or  persoji  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a 
joint  report  containing  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract and  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  study. 

ISJIA/  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  status  of  study 
under  paragraph  il/lAl.  Such  report  shall 
contain  li)  a  description  of  the  progress  on 
and  any  results  obtained  under  such  study. 


and  Hit  such  comments,  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action,  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate  m  light  of  such  progress  and  re- 
sults. 

IBI  The  requirement  m  subparagraph  lAi 
for  the  submission  of  annual  reports  shall 
expire  upon  the  submission  of  a  report  after 
the  completion  of  study  under  paragraph 
1 1/1  A). 

16/  A  contract  to  carry  out  study  under 
paragraph  IIHA/  may  not  be  entered  into 
unless  lA/  appropriations  for  payments 
under  the  contract  have  been  provided  in 
advance,  or  iB/  the  contract  provides  that 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  make 
payments  under  the  contract  is  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  making  of  such  payments. 

17/  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  study  under  subsection  la/U/lA/. 

lb/  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  develop  and  distribute  to  appropri- 
ate Veterans'  Administration  personnel  an 
indexed  reference  guide,  derived  from  exist- 
ing pertinent  research-result  compilations, 
designed  to  provide  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion personnel  who  either  furnish  health 
care  or  adjudicate  claims  for  benefits  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  readily 
usable  information  regarding  the  state  of 
medical  and  other  scientific  information  on 
any  long-term  adverse  health  effects  m 
humans  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation, 
including  nuclear-device  exposure,  medical 
exposure,  and  occupational  exposure. 

ic/il/  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  any 
study,  research,  or  other  activity  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
adverse  health  effects  m  humans  from  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation  is  scientifically 
valid  and  is  conducted  with  efficiency  arid 
objectivity,  the  President  shall  ensure  that— 

lAl  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  ii/  study  under  sub- 
section la/il/iA/.  iiii  the  development  of  the 
guide  required  by  subsection  ibi.  and  Hii/ 
such  additional  research  as  may  be  identi- 
fied, as  a  result  of  such  study  or  the  develop- 
ment of  such  guide  or  otherwise,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  resolution  of  questions  regard- 
ing such  effects  are  fully  coordinated  with 
studies  arid  other  activities  which  are 
planned,  are  being  conducted,  or  have  been 
completed  by  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  pertain  to  such  effects, 
including  the  radioepidemiological  tables 
mandated  by  section  7  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  iPublic  Law  97  414:  96  Stat.  2059/:  and 

IB/  appropriate  coordination  and  consul- 
tation occurs  between  and  among  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
merits,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  that 
may  be  engaged,  during  the  conduct  of  study 
under  subsection  la/il/iA/.  in  the  design, 
conduct,  monitoring,  or  evaluation  of  such 
radiation-exposure  studies  or  related  activi- 
ties. 

12/  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  description 
of  the  steps  taken  and  plans  made  to  ensure 
the  coordination  and  consultation  required 
by  paragraph  il/. 

TITLE  VII- MISCELLANEOUS  AND 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

HF.ALTH-CARE  EUaiBILITY 

Sec.  701.  Clause  13/  of  section  6101a/  is 
amended  by  inserting  "lA/"  after  "a  person" 
and  by  inserting  a  comma  and    "or  iB/  uho. 


but  for  a  suspension  pursuant  to  section  351 
of  this  title  lor  both  such  a  suspension  and 
the  receipt  of  retired  payi.  would  be  entitled 
to  disability  compensation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  person's  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  such  care  is  provided  for  m  the 
judgment  or  settlement  described  in  such 
section  "  before  the  semicolon. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  31 

Sfc.  702.  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 

11/  Section  2031b/  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  "An  appropriation" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion ":  and 

IB/  by  striking  out  "not"  after  "'and  the 
settlement  is". 

12/  Section  30113/  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

13/  Section  360  is  amended  by  sinking  out 
"has  suffered  il/"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""11/  has  suffered". 

14 >  Section  361  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Code. ". 

15/  Section  719ib/  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections  "  each  place  il  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

16/  Section  1622id/  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing  "of  this  title"  after  "section  16311a)". 

17/  Section  1623  is  amended- 

lA/  in  subsection  la/,  by  inserting  "of  this 
title"  ajter  "section  1624"":  and 

IB/  in  subsection  idK  by  inserting  "of  this 
title  "after  "section  1622ic/". 

18/  Section  1632  is  amended— 

I  A/  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  ""title 
31";  and 

IB/  by  striking  out  "section  13221a/ "  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  section  ". 

'91  Section  1643  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  this  title"  after  "section  16221c/'". 

110/  Section  1662ia/ll/iC/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "the  effective  date  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Rehabilitation  and  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1980". 

Ill/  Section  1682IC/I1/IC/  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  ""week/"'. 

112)  Section  1701ia/  is  amended— 

lA)  in  paragraph  11/— 

li/  by  sinking  out  ""title  37.  United  States 
Code."  in  clauses  lA/iiii/  and  IC/  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title  37":  and 

Hi)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "thereun- 
der" m  clause  lA/iiii/:  and 

IB/    m    paragraph    i9/.    by    striking    out 
"chapter  4C  of  title  29"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Act  of  August  16.  1937,  popular- 
ly known   as  the   "National  Apprenticeship 
Act"  129  U.S.C.  50et  seq./". 

113/  Section  1712ib/i2/iC/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out    "the  effective  date  of  the  Veter- 
ans" Rehabilitation  and  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1980  ". 

114/  Section  1820  is  amended— 

lAi  in  subsection  Ia/I6).  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "title  31":  and 

IB)  m  subsection  lb),  by  sinking  out  "sec- 
tion 5  of  title  41  "  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  141 
U.S.C.  5/". 

115)  Sections  2002  and  2002A  are  each 
amended  by  sinking  out  "a  Assistant  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""an  Assistant". 

116/  Section  3005  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subchapter  II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  142 
U.SC.  401  et  seq./". 


1171  Section  3113ia/i2/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "section"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "subsection".  ^  ^    ^ 

118/  Section  4142if/i2/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "section  33241a/  and  ib/"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  la/ 
and  lb/ of  section  3324  ".  ^  ^   k 

119)  Section  5010ic)i2)iB)  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and"". 

120)  Section  5053id/  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "subchapter  XVIII  of  chapter  7  of 
title  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  I42  U.S.C. 
1395  et  seq./". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ELIMINATE  CERTAIN  GENDER- 
BASED  REFERENCES 

Sec  703  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 

ll/'Sections  30101k/.  301011/.  30101m/.  and 
3021ia/i3/  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■widow"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""suniving  spouse  ". 

(2/  Section  3107  is  amended— 

I  A/  by  striking  out  "his  wife"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
veteran's  spouse":  „ 

IB/  by  sinking  out  "his  children  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  veteran's  children":  J    ..    K    ,^ 

iC/   by   sinking   out     "his   custody     botn 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  custody  of  the  veteran  ": 
'  ID/  by  sinking  out   "widow"  both  places  il 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'sur- 

■ving  spouse":  and  ...       w 

IE)  by  slhkvig  out  "payable  to  him  ana 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  -payable  to  the  vet- 
eran ". 

13)  Section  3110  is  amended- 

lA)  by  striking  out  ""widow"  and  inserting 
in  livu  thereof  "suniving  spouse":  and 

IB/  by  striking  out  ""his  death"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   ■the  death  of  the  veter- 


14/  Section  3203  is  amended- 
lA)  in  subsections  Ia)l2),  ib/ll/,  and  ic/.  by 
sinking  out    "wife"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "spouse": 

IB/  m  subsections  Ia/i2/  and  ib/12).  by 
sinking  out  ■him"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  veteran";  .  ..^     .. 

iC)  m  subsection  lb),  by  striking  out    his 
each  place  it  appears  and  insertirig  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  veteran's":  and  ,_ 

ID/  in  subsection  id/,  by  striking  out  '"lie 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran". 
15/  Section  3402  is  amended— 
lA/  in  subsection   (a/il).   by  striking  out 
-he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "Ihe  Ad- 
ministrator ": 

IB)  in  subsection   (a/i2i.   by  sinking  out 
"his  discretion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  discretion  of  the  Administrator": 

IC/  m  subsection  ib/iV.  by  sinking  out 
■■he'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  indi- 
vidual"; and 

ID/    in    subsection    ic).    by    sinking    out 
■man"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
"member". 
16/  Section  3503ib/  is  amended— 
(A/  by  stnking  out    "his  nght"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  nght"; 

(B/  by  striking  out  "his  wife"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's  spouse  ": 

iC)  by  striking  out  "wife"  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""spouse". 

technical  amendments  to  public  LAW  9S-77 

Sec  704.  The  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-77.  97 
Stat.  443/  is  amended— 

11/    in    section    313),    by   striking    out 
Slate.  "  and  by  inserting  "  "State,"  after  "' 
■sen:ice-connected', ";  and 


(2)  m  section  7— 

lA)  in  subsection  Ia)i2),  by  stnking  out 
"section"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

""Act"; 

IB/  in  subsection  ie)l2).  by  striking  out 
-8"' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""10":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  ih).  by  striking  out  "this 
Act'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  (other  than  subsections  (b/ 
and  (d)(3))". 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bill,  insert:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  improve 
various  health-care  and  other  programs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  .strong  .support  of  H.R.  2920.  the 
proposed  "Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983.  "  This  measure 
embodies  a  compromise  agreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  'Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  fair  and  reasonable  compro- 
mise—■worked  out  after  extensive  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations.  It  contains 
provisions  to  extend  authorizations  for 
existing  successful  programs,  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  enhancing  the  cost- 
effectiveness  in  delivering  quality  VA 
health  care,  and  to  authorize  the  VA 
to  address  certain  unmet  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  now 
before  the  Senate  as  a  privileged 
matter  in  lieu  of  a  formal  conference 
report.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
send  this  measure  on  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  today  in  favor 
of  this  proposed  legislation  and  to 
highlight  certain  provisions  in  the 
compromise  agreement,  especially 
those  which  address  the  needs  of 
those  veterans  who  are  aging,  those 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era 
and  those  who  are  women. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
a  provision  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced which  would  authorize  the  VA 
to  conduct  a  program  in  adult  day 
health  care  which  would  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  nursing  hoines  and  other 
forms  of  institutional  care  for  aging 
veterans  who  do  not  require  around- 
the-clock  medical  care  and  who  have 
some  personal  and  family  resources. 
The  compromi.se  agreement  also  would 
provide  the  VA  with  the  authority  to 
administer  a  program  for  community 
residential  care. 

The  compromise  agreeinent  would 
eliminate  the  cutoff  date  for  request- 
ing readjustment  counseling  from  the 
VA  and  would  establish  a  new  deadline 
for  the  transition  of  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  from  a  program 
run  primarily  through  vet  centers  to  a 
program  run  primarily  through  VA 
health-care  facilities.  The  deadline  for 
reports  on  such  a  transition  would  be 
postponed  until  April  1,  1987.  in  order 
to  provide  time  for  a  more  careful 
evaluation  of  the  ongoing  program  to 
insure  that  veterans  in  need  of  these 
counseling  services  could  continue  to 


receive  them  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption during  the  transition. 

A  related  provision  would  mandate  a 
study  of  the  incidence,  prevalence,  and 
effects  of  post-traumatic-stress  disor- 
der  (PTSD)   and   other  psychological 
problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
among     Vietnam-era     veterans.     Mr. 
President,    the    information    resulting 
from  this  study  would  have  significant 
impact  for  veterans,  for  policies  of  the 
VA.   and   for  the  state  of  knowledge 
about  stress  reactions  related  to  trau- 
matic events.  For  the.se  important  rea- 
sons,   I    strongly    support    all    efforts 
which   would   insure   that   the   design 
and  conduct  of  the  study  be  able  to 
withstand  the  widest  and  most  thor- 
ough possible  scrutiny.  Hence.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  VA  arrange  for  a  review 
of  this  study's  goals  and  methods  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  non-VA  peer  review 
group  such  as  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment. 

The  compromise  agreement  would 
also  address  the  concerns  of  another 
important  segment  of  our  veteran  pop- 
ulation—women veterans.  It  would  re- 
quire the  VA  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  on  women  veterans  that 
would  evaluate  VA  programs,  services, 
benefits,  and  other  activities  as  they 
relate  to  women  veterans  and  would 
also  authorize  the  VA  to  provide,  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis,  certain  outpatient 
care  for  non-service-connected  gender- 
specific  disabilities  of  women  veterans 
when  the  VA  is  unable  to  provide  ap- 
propriate in-house  care  for  those  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  wish  to  sin- 
cerely congratulate  the  current  VA 
Administrator,  Harry  N.  Walters,  on 
his  initiatives  in  the  area  of  women 
veterans.  His  administrative  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  on 
women  veterans  is  surely  a  timely 
move  for  this  group  of  veterans  and 
the  proposed  statutory  establishment 
of  such  an  advisory  committee  is  in- 
tended to  insure  the  continuation  of 
his  conscientious  efforts.  The  provi- 
sion in  this  compromise  agreement 
should  be  taken  positively  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  'Walters'  action. 

Another  provision  in  the  compro- 
mise agreement  would  enable  the  VA 
to  compete  more  effectively  with 
other  non-VA  health-care  providers  in 
attracting  and  retaining  certain  highly 
qualified  health-care  personnel.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  giving  the  VA 
certain  new  authorities  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  for  advancement  and 
promotion,  as  well  as  the  authority  to 
set  rates  of  pay.  This  latter  authority 
would  cover  both  basic  pay  and  special 
pay  for  work  outside  of  the  regular 
workday  or  workweek,  for  the  follow- 
ing three  occupations— licensed  physi- 
cal therapists,  licensed  practical/voca- 
tional  nurses,   and  certified  or  regis- 
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tered  respiratory  therapists— while 
leaving  them  within  the  title  5  person- 
nel system. 

The  compromise  agreement  would 
increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
State  veterans'  homes  for  providing 
care  to  veterans  eligible  for  VA  care.  It 
would  also  mandate  a  preventive 
health  services  program  for  the  VA.  It 
would  codify  and  clarify  VA  authority 
with  regard  to  VAapproved  communi- 
ty residential-care  facilities.  It  would 
expre.ss  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  be  designated  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  It  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  carry  out  — 
except  if  determined  to  be  scientifical- 
ly infeasible— epidemiological  study  of 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation  from  deto- 
nations of  nuclear  devices,  and  to  de- 
velop and  publish  an  indexed  refer- 
ence guide  regarding  the  state  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  information  on  long- 
term  adverse  health  effects  of  such  ex- 
posure. It  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  review  of  the  bene 
ficiary  travel  program  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  management  improve- 
ments and  economies  in  making  bene- 
ficiary travel  payments,  and  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  pursuant  to  which 
determinations  of  inability  to  defray 
travel  expenses  would  be  made. 

Three  provisions  which  were  con- 
tained in  either  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  2920  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  compromi.se  agreement. 
The  provision  w  hich  would  provide  for 
an  extension  of  certain  contract 
health  care  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  other  territories  was  intro 
duced  as  a  separate  bill  in  order  to 
avoid  a  lap.se  in  that  authority.  It  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  September  30,  1983,  as 
Public  Law  98  105.  The  provision 
which  would  add  dysthymic  di.sorder, 
or  depressive  neurosis,  to  the  list  of 
presumptive  diseases  for  former 
POWs  was  included  in  S.  1388.  the 
proposed  "Veterans'  Compen.sation 
and  Program  Improvements  Amend- 
ments of  1983."  a-s  reported  by  the 
committee  on  September  28,  1983,  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  deliberations 
concerning  that  bill. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  have  provided  for  the  re- 
imbursement or  direct  payment  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  certain  veterans  with  neuro 
musculoskeletal  conditions  of  the 
spine  is  not  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. However,  while  we  agreed  to 
recede  on  this  provision.  I  would  wish 
to  encourage  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  increase  the 
frequency  the  VA  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  referrals  of  veterans  to 
chiropractors  in  appropriate  cases. 


Mr.  President,  all  the  compromise 
provisions  of  H.R.  2920  are  explained 
fully  m  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment which  follows  my  remarks.  How- 
ever. I  do  wish  to  highlight  several  of 
the  major  provisions. 

ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  (ARE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
compromise  agreement  contains  a  pro 
vision  derived  from  legislation  which  I 
originally  introduced  as  S.  578  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1983.  The  central  purpose  of 
S.  578  as  introduced,  was  to  provide 
the  VA  with  certain  specific  authority 
to  address  further  the  strains  which 
are  already  being  felt  on  the  present 
VA  medical  care  system  and  which  are 
caused  by  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  'graying  of  the  American  veter- 
an". We  are  all  aware  of  the  number 
of  aging  veterans:  Presently  there  are 
11.4  million  veterans  of  World  War  II 
who  average  62  years  of  age.  We  are 
also  aware  that  age  brings  with  it  the 
need  for  more  frequent  medical  care 
and  for  medical  care  of  longer  dura- 
tion. However,  many  aging  veterans- 
similar  to  the  U.S.  aging  population  in 
general— may  need  medical  .services 
but  do  not  require  the  intensity  of  ex- 
pensive acute  inpatient  care  or  round- 
the-clock  institutional  care  such  as  is 
provided  in  nursing  homes.  Many  of 
these  veterans  may  have  some  person- 
al and  family  resources.  The  adult  day 
health  care  provision  is  aimed  primari- 
ly at  meeting  the  needs  of  this  catego- 
ry of  elderly  veterans  whose  medical 
treatment  requirements  and  home 
living  situations  necessitate  daytime 
care  only,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for 
institutionalization  in  a  VA  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  domiciliary. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement 
regarding  adult  day  health  care,  the 
program  would  not  be  denoted  as  a 
•pilot. "  although  it  would  be  author- 
ized only  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
However,  it  is  my  clear  intent  that  the 
experiences  from  this  program  form 
the  basis  for  the  report  which  is  re- 
quired 8  months  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  program.  The  compromise 
agreement  does  not  include  a  require- 
ment for  annual  reports  as  in  the 
Senate  provision.  However,  the  intent 
is  that  the  report  be  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  furnishing  adult  day 
care  as  an  alternative  to  nursing  home 
care.  This  report  would  be  used  for 
planning  within  the  VA  and  for  infor- 
mation in  both  VA  and  non-VA 
health-care  arenas.  Careful  documen- 
tation of  the  implementation  of  the 
program,  its  regulations  and  records  is 
imperative  to  insure  that  useful  data 
are  available  for  program  evaluation. 

The  compromise  agreement  regard- 
ing adult  day  health  care  does  not  in- 
clude a  definition  of  adult  day  health 
care,  but  the  committees  note  in  the 
explanatory  statement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  expected  to  include  a 
definition  in  the  program  regulations. 
Since  there  is  already  considerable  in- 


terest in  the  VA  in  the  adult  day 
health-care  concepts,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  the  VA  would  be  given  the 
latitude  to  develop  its  own  definition 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  provision.  I  note  that  the  compro- 
mise agreement  would  add  to  the  cate- 
gories of  veterans  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram—those who  are  50  percent  or 
more  disabled.  However,  I  wish  to  reit- 
erate strongly  my  intention  that  this 
program  be  a  clear  and  a  less  costly  al- 
ternative to  placement  in  nursing 
homes.  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  are 
aware  that  there  are  categories  of  vet- 
erans other  than  those  who  qualify  for 
nursing  home  care  who  might  also 
benefit  from  adult  day  health  care 
services.  The  purpose  of  limiting  the 
potential  participants  during  the  dura- 
tion of  this  4-year  authorization  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  a  thorough  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  the  operation 
of  the  program,  a  report  on  which 
would  include  information  on  medical 
efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
furnishing  adult  day  health  care  as  an 
alternative  to  nursing  home  care. 

COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

Mr.  President,  a  provision  which  is 
related  to  adult  day  health  care  in  its 
purpose  and  is  also  derived  from  my 
original  bill,  S.  578,  would  authorize 
the  VA  to  set  standards  governing 
community  residential  care  facilities— 
that  is.  private  homes  inspected  by  the 
VA  but  chosen  by  the  veteran,  where 
the  veterans  would  receive,  at  their 
own  expense,  room,  board,  personal 
care,  and  supervision.  Veterans  who 
would  be  eligible  for  this  program  no 
longer  require  hospitalization  but  are 
not  able  to  live  independently  because 
of  their  health  care  needs  and  have  no 
suitable  family  resources  to  provide 
the  needed  care. 

Since  1951  the  VA  has  been  refer- 
ring previously  institutionalized  veter- 
ans to  residential  care  facilities— origi- 
nally only  certain  psychiatric  patients, 
but  more  recently,  medical  and  surgi- 
cal patients  as  well.  Howe\er.  the  VA 
currently  has  no  specific  statutory  au 
thority  to  set  standards  for  residential 
care  facilities  to  which  it  refers  eligi- 
ble veterans.  It  is  important  for  the 
VA  to  be  provided  legislative  authority 
to  administer  this  program,  and  specif- 
ically to  set  program  standards,  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  procedures  involv- 
ing the  approval  of  the  residences, 
conduct  annual  inspections,  and  exam- 
ine services  received  by  the  veterans 
within  the  facilities.  The.se  .standards 
would  include  criteria  for  health  and 
safety:  costs  of  care,  supervision,  and 
other  services;  resources  that  a  facility 
needs  in  order  to  provide  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  services:  and  other  factors 
which  the  Administrator  would  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  veterans  placed  in  commu- 
nity residential  facilities.  This  author- 


ity would  affect  only  those  facilities 
wishing  to  receive  referrals  from  the 
VA.  A  facility's  participation  in  a  VA 
asses-sment  of  standards  would  remain 
entirely  voluntary,  and  its  operators 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
any  recommendation  by  the  assess- 
ment team.  Those  facilities  that  do 
participate  but  are  found  not  to 
comply  with  the  VA  standards  would 
receive  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  prior  to  the  cessation  of  re- 
ferrals from  the  VA. 

BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL 

Another    provision    in    the    compro- 
mise agreement,  Mr.  President,  which 
is  also  derived  from  my  original  legis- 
lation  S.  578.  is  the  provision  relating 
to  beneficiary  travel.  The  House  bill 
did  not  contain  a  companion  provision, 
the  Senate  provision  would  have   re- 
alined  certain  resources  within  the  VA 
health-care  budget  by   requiring  that 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  funds  be 
redirected    from    beneficiary    expense 
travel  reimbursement  to  the  provision 
of  certain   health  .services  to  eligible 
veterans.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  a  compro- 
mi.se  provision  which  does  not  contain 
this  resource  reallocation  component. 
In    view    of    the    current    budgetary 
c;trains  on  the  VA  health-care  system 
resulting    in    part    from    the    growing 
aging  population  which  I  noted  previ- 
ously, I  believe  that  serious  thought 
must  be  given  to  assessing  priorities 
within    the    VA    health-care    system. 
Such    an    assessment    is    opposed    by 
some  who  shrink  from  the  consider- 
able   emotion    which     is    stirred    up 
among  tho.se  who  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  everexpanding  benefits  and 
fear  that  any  slight  deviation  would 
signal  downward  spiral  of  all  benefits. 
That  simply  would  not  occur.  I  believe 
that    bv    planning    carefully    and    ac- 
knowledging the  increasing  caseload,  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  programs  will, 
in  the  long  run.  free  up  resources  to 
provide  mo.st  appropriately  the  bene- 
fits and  services  more  needed  by  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

So  far  there  has  been  enough  room 
and  resources  in  VA  medical  centers  in 
most  States  to  accommodate  all  eligi- 
ble veterans.  But  as  patient  loads  in- 
crease and  resources  remain  con- 
strained, we  are  jarred  from  our  com- 
placency of  the  past  and  are  left  with 
two  options:  to  choose  carefully  how 
we  spend  and  manage  our  resources  or 
to  be  faced  with  massive  spending 
based  on  policies  and  programs  which 
have   not   been   adapted   to   changing 

needs. 

I  am  .satisfied  that  this  compromise 
is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction 
because  it  would  require  immediate 
action.  Its  purposes  are  to  provide  in- 
formation about  the  beneficiary  travel 
program  in  order  to  effect  manage- 
ment improvements  and  economies 
and  to  understand  the  contribution  of 
beneficiary  travel  payments  relative  to 


other  programs  which  might  be  more 
beneficial  to  meeting  health-care 
needs  of  eligible  veterans.  I  will  also 
request  similar  information  from  a 
review  of  the  beneficiary  travel  pro- 
gram to  be  undertaken  by  GAO.  I 
trust  that  these  efforts  will  result  in 
more  careful  thinking  and  guidelines 
on  the  part  of  the  VA  to  insure  that 
the  beneficiary  travel  program  con- 
tributes positively  to  the  direct  health- 
care needs  of  eligible  veterans. 

This  compromise  provision  is  still  a 
long  distance  from  my  intent  con- 
tained in  S.  578,  as  introduced,  which 
would  have  realined  certain  funds 
from  the  beneficiary  travel  program  in 
order  to  allow  additional  money  to 
fund  the  adult  day  health  care,  com- 
munity nursing  home  care,  and  pre- 
ventive health-care  programs. 

I  believed,  and  still  do.  that  by  re- 
alining  a  small  amount  of  certain  ben- 
eficiary travel  funds  to  fund  the  adult 
day  care  and  certain  other  programs, 
more  veterans  would  benefit:  direct 
health-care  services  would  be  provided 
and  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  al- 
readv  strained  medical  care  budget. 

The  House  refu.sed  to  accept  the  re- 
alinement  and.  in  the  interest  of  ob- 
taining a  compromise,  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  accept  the  compromise  pro- 
vision on  the  beneficiary  travel  pro- 
gram. 

VIKTNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  ISSUES 


The  compromise  agreement  would 
remove  the  deadline  for  eligibility  to 
request  readju.stment  counseling  and 
would  extend  the  date  by  which  the 
VA  must  report  to  Congress  on  the 
VAs  plans  for  continuing  to  provide 
readjustment  counseling. 

Public  Law  96  22,  the  Veterans- 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1979,  es- 
tablished the  authority  for  the  VA  to 
provide  readjustment  counseling  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Under  that  law. 
eligible  Vietnam  veterans  had  2  years 
from  the  date  of  their  discharge,  or 
until  September  30.  1981.  to  make  an 
initial  request  for  counseling. 

In  1981.  Public  Law  97-72,  the  Veter- 
ans' Health  Care.  Training,  and  Small 
Business  Loan  Act  of  1981.  extended 
the  period  of  eligibility  to  request  re- 
adjustment   counseling    by    3    years, 
until  September  30,  1984.  In  providing 
that   extension,    the   Congress   recog- 
nized   that    the    VA's    readjustment 
coun.seling     program— referred    to    as 
the  vet  center  program— had.  of  neces- 
sity, taken  a  considerable  period  to  get 
underwav  and  begin  operating  effec- 
tively and  that  there  was  indeed  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  services  offered 
by  the  program.  Public  Law  97-72  also 
mandated   the   VA   to   study   how   to 
meet  the  Vietnam-era  veterans"  read- 
justment  needs  after  the  September 
30.   1984.  cutoff  date  and  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  by  April  1.  1984,  on 
its  plans  in  that  regard. 

Mr    President,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  first  vet  center 


did  not  open  until  January  1980  and 
that  quite  a  few  centers  have  now- 
been  open  for  less  than  a  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  VA.  as  of  March  1983.  the 
136  vet  centers  and  satellites  have 
been  open  on  an  average  of  27.7 
months.  The  agency  further  reported 
that  28  of  these  centers,  opened  in  cal- 
endar year  1982.  had  been  open  an  av- 
erage of  only  10.5  months. 

The  House  bill  would  have  extended 
the  period  of  eligibility  to  request  re- 
adjustment    counseling    by     3     years, 
until  September  30.  1987.  The  Senate 
bill  would  have  extended  the  period  of 
eligibility  by  1  year,  until  September 
30.    1985.    Both    committees    believed 
that  the  extension  of  the  period  of  eli- 
gibility   would    address    the    concerns 
raised"  by  the  VA  that  the  vet  centers 
are  experiencing  a  continuing  increase 
in  the  counseling  workload  and  that 
this  increase  suggests  that   there  re- 
mains an  unmet  need  among  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  for  readjustment  counsel- 
ing services.  The  1-year  extension  as 
proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  was  specifi- 
cally  designed   to   enable   those   Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  feel   the  need 
for  readjustment  counseling  to  contin- 
ue to  have  access  to  such  counseling 
without    interruption    while    the    VA 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  vet  center 
program.  It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  an  extension  of  only  1 
vear  would  provide  the  VA  with  the 
incentive  to  complete  its  review  of  the 
program  and  to  report  to  Congress  on 
its  recommendations  for  the  future  of 
the  program  in  a  timely  manner.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  goals  of 
the  vet  center  counseling  program.  I 
have    personally    concluded    that    a 
modified  approach  to  the  extension  of 
the  eligibility  expiration  date  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  insur- 
ing continued  counseling  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  of  enabling  the  VA  to 
review  and  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
program.     The     compromise     version 
would  eliminate  the  eligibility  expira- 
tion date  entirely.  I  believe  that  such  a 
change  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
both  committees  to  provide  a  continu- 
ing access  to  readjustment  counseling 
services  for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
VA  can  now  focus  its  efforts  entirely 
on  evaluating  the  program  and  plan- 
ning for  its  future. 

The  changes  contained  in  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  permit  eligi- 
ble veterans  to  continue  to  request 
counseling  services  up  to  the  time  of 
the  program's  transition  from  store- 
front centers  to  a  program  within  the 
VA.  This  approach  will  add  the  stabili- 
ty necessary  to  identify  and  serve  the 
needs  of  such  eligible  veterans  and  will 
give  veterans  in  areas  where  vet  cen- 
ters have  recently  opened  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  the  program. 

Extending  the  due  date  of  the  VA  s 
report  and  eliminating  the  expiration 
date  for  the  period  to  make  the  initial 
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request  for  counseling  should  give  the 
Congress  a  better  chance  to  review  the 
various  alternatives  for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  these  changes  to 
the  readjustment  counseling  eligibility 
authority,  the  compromise  agreement 
would    require    the    Administrator    to 

u ! '.  out  a  study  on  the  issues  of 
I'^rsi)  and  related  readjustment  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  would  be  to  deter- 
mine the  prevalence,  incidence,  and  ef- 
fects of  PTSD  and  related  readjust- 
ment problems  in  such  veterans.  The 
Administrator  would  be  required  to 
place  particular  emphases  on  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
women  veterans.  These  particular  em- 
phases should  insure  that  information 
is  developed  to  assist  the  VA  in  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  past  efforts 
to  provide  assistance  to  veterans  in  the 
groups  involved  and,  to  the  extent  par- 
ticular problems  are  identified  in  one 
or  another  of  the  specific  groups,  to 
fashion  appropriate  remedies. 

No  specific  methodologies  have  been 
proposed  in  this  compromise  provision. 
However,  knowledge  about  the  timing 
and  frequency  of  onset  of  PTSD.  as 
well  as  the  prevalence  of  PTSD  cases, 
is  important. 

I  would  note  that  I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  as  soon  as  possible  both  the 
two-part  analysis  of  the  vet  center  pro- 
gram currently  underway  by  the 
Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Eval 
uation  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  VA's  readjustment  counseling  task 
force.  These  reviews  should  help  to  de- 
termine the  current  status  of  the  pro- 
gram and  add  substantially  to  the  de- 
cisionmaking proce.ss  of  whether  or 
not  the  program  should  eventually  be 
transferred  from  'storefront  counsel- 
ing centers"  to  VA  medical  centers. 

HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL  PROVLSIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  contain.s  a  number  of  provi- 
sions that  are  designed  to  improve  the 
VA's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  vari- 
ous health-care  personnel  employed  in 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (DM&S)  and  to  insure  that 
the  VA  will  be  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  non-VA  health-care  em 
ployers  for  the  services  of  qualified 
health-care  personnel. 

In  response  to  the  Congress  long- 
standing concern  that  the  VA  has  sig- 
nificant recruitment  and  retention  dif- 
ficulties with  respect  to  certain  DM&S 
health-care  personnel.  Public  Law  96- 
330  directed  the  VA  to  conduct  a  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  of  DM&S 
health-care  personnel  that  provide 
direct  patient  care  services  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient  care  services. 
The  DM&S  task  force  report,  entitled 
"Study  of  Feasibility  and  Desirability 
of  Converting  Selected  Health-Care 
Occupations  to  Title  38,  United  States 
Code."  was  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  current  situation  regarding  title  5 


healthcare  personnel  with  DM&S. 
and  contained  many  recommenda- 
tions. The  task  force  found  that  certi- 
fied or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists, physical  therapists,  and  licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses  experi- 
ence "severe  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ment, retention,  and  morale  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis." 

The  compromise  agreement  would 
give  the  Administrator  new  authorities 
as  to  these  occupations  for  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  applicants,  for 
appointing  individuals  to  positions  in 
DM&S.  for  advancing  and  promoting 
individuals,  and  for  setting  rates  of 
pay  including  both  basic  pay  and  spe- 
cial pay  for  work  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar workday  or  workweek. 

By  giving  the  Administrator  greater 
flexibility  in  these  areas,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  VA  as  a  career  for  the 
members  of  these  occupations  who  are 
licensed,  certified,  or  registered  should 
increase.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  special  emphasis  to  promote 
career  development  and  career  ladders 
for  other  members  of  these  occupa- 
tions is  included.  The  committees  de- 
cided that  these  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problems  could  be  addressed 
without  converting  the.se  three  occu- 
pations to  the  title  38  personnel 
system,  by  making  certain  amend- 
ments in  title  38  to  give  the  Adminis- 
trator significant  new  authorities  for 
use  in  hiring  individuals  in  the  three 
occupations  and  in  setting  their  rates 
of  pay. 

Regarding  the  provision  in  the  com- 
promise agreement  which  provides  for 
the  study  of  certain  veterans  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  low  level  ioniz- 
ing radiation  and  development  of  a 
guide  for  VA  health  care  and  claims 
personnel  on  radiation  exposure.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  wish  to  reiterate 
my  concerns  about  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  scientific  effort  and  the  ques- 
tionable benefit  to  be  derived  there- 
from. While  I  agree  that  the  idea  of 
scientific  feasibility  can  certainly  be 
conceptually  separated  from  the  idea 
of  cost,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  anticipated  value  of  any  results 
should  be  carefully  weighed  against 
the  anticipated  cost  and  benefits  to  be 
derived.  This  is  especially  important  in 
view  of  expert  testimony  received  in 
committee  hearings  that  the  study 
might  be  very  expensive,  very  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  and  of  dubious 
value.  " 

Thus,  in  expressing  my  support  for 
this  provision.  I  would  emphasize  my 
expectation  that  any  such  study  must 
overcome  two  significant  obstacles 
before  it  will  be  required  to  be  carried 
out:  First,  there  must  be  a  specific  de- 
termination of  feasibility,  and  second, 
consideration  of  an  appropriations  re- 
quest for  funds  to  conduct  the  study 
must  include  a  careful  comparative 
analysis  of  expected  gains  in  scientific 


knowledge  in  relation  to  the  expected 
costs  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I 
should  wish  to  sincerely  thank  my 
friend  and  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  from  California.  Sena- 
tor Al  Cranston,  for  his  invaluable 
help  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
crafting  the  bill  and  reaching  an  equi- 
table compromise,  my  fine  friend, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  for  his  contribu- 
tions and  to  each  of  the  other  commit- 
tee members  and  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  cosponsored  this  measure  when 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  very  able  members  of  the  majority 
staff  for  their  efforts— Tom  Harvey, 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director:  Julie 
Susman,  legislative  director:  Vic  Ray- 
mond. Cindy  Alpert.  Scott  Wallace. 
Carol  DeAngelus.  Becky  Hucks.  Kay 
Eckhardt.  Laurie  Altemose.  and  our 
editorial  staff  Harold  Carter  and 
James  MacRae;  as  well  as  members  of 
the  capable  minority  staff— Jonathan 
Steinberg.  Ed  Scott.  Bill  Brew.  Ingrid 
Post  and  Charlotte  Hughes.  The  hard 
work  and  cooperation  of  my  friend 
and  most  worthy  counterpart  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
G.  V.  "Sonny  "  Montgomery,  the 
steady  hand  of  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  very  able  committee  staff 
headed  by  Mack  Fleming,  chief  coun- 
sel, and  Rufus  Wilson,  minority  coun- 
sel, were  most  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  equitable  compromi.se. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  House/ 
Senate  explanatory  statement  which 
has  been  prepared  in  lieu  of  the  joint 
statement  which  would  accompany  a 
formal  conference  report  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanatory    Statement    of    House    Bn.L. 
Senate  Amendment  (S.  hl%).  and  Compro- 
mise Agreement  on  H.R.  2920.  the  "Veter- 
ans' Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983" 
Tills  document  explains  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2920  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   the    provisions    of    the    bill    as 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  an  amendment 
incorporatinK  ttie  provisions  of  S.  ."JTS  as  re- 
ported, and  the  provisions  of  a  compromise 
agreed  to  by  the  Veterap"s  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  Hou.se  bill,  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  compromise  agreement 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  agreements  reached  between  the  Com- 
mittees, and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes. 


VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 

counseling  program 
Both  the  House  bill  (section  2)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  102)  would 
amend  present  section  612A(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  a  veteran  must  request  counseling  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  il.  The  House  bill 
would  have  provided  a  three-year  extension 
(until  September  30.  1987);  the  SenaK; 
amendment,  a  one-year  extension  (until 
September  30.  1985). 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
101(a))  the  eligibility  period  expiration  date 
is  eliminated,  thereby  providing  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  with  ongoing  eligibility  to  re- 
quest such  counseling  for  their  p.sychOiOgi- 
cal  or  other  readjustment  problems. 

Both    the    House    bill    and    the    Senate 
amendment   would   amend   present   subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  612A.  relating  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans"  Affairs  take  steps,  during  fiscal  year 
1984    to  ensure  the  orderly  transition,  by 
the  end  of  the  period  during  which  veterans 
may    request    readjustment    counseling,    of 
the  program  from  a  program  run  primarily 
through  Vet  Centers  (facilities  apart  from 
other  VA  health-care  facilities,  e.g..  hospi- 
tals and  clinics)  to  a  program  run  primarily 
through   VA   health-care   facilities   and   re- 
quiring   the    Veterans'    Administration    to 
submit  to  the  Committees  by  April  1,  1984,  a 
report  on  Us  actions  and  plans  for  that  tran- 
.sition  The  Hou.se  bill  would  extend  by  three 
years  until  October  1,  1987.  the  deadline  for 
completing  the  transition  and  by  two  and 
half   years,   until  September  30.   1986.   the 
deadline    for    the    transition    report.    The 
Senate    amendment     would    extend    those 
deadlines  by  one  year  and  by  six  months,  re^ 
spectivelv.   The   Senate   amendment    would 
further  amend  this  report  requirement  to 
require    the    Administrator    to    include    an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  readju.st- 
ment  counseling  services  in  helping  to  meet 
the  readjustment  needs  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 

'  The  compromise  agreement  (section 
101(b))  would  postpone  the  deadline  for  the 
readjustment  counseling  program  transition 
to  October  1.  1988.  and  the  deadline  for  the 
transition  report  to  July  1.  1987.  In  addi- 
tion the  agency  would  also  be  required  to 
submit  bv  April  1.  1987.  a  report  evaluating 
the  readjustment  counseling  program  in 
light  of  the  post-traumatic  .stress  disorder 
(PTSD)  study,  discussed  below  under  the 
heading  Study  of  PostTraumatic  Stress 
Disorder  and  Other  Post -War  Ps.vchological 
Problems".  ...        , 

With  reference  to  the  VA's  readjustment 
counseling   program,  the  Committees  note 
that  reports  have  been  received  of  instances 
in  which  eligible  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
ferred   bv    readjustment    counseling    (Vet 
Center)  personnel  to  other  VA  health-care 
facilities  for  mental-health  .services  beyond 
tho.se    available    through    the    Vet    Center 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these  VA  serv- 
ices in  a  timely  manner.  Such  reeferrals  in 
relation  to  a  veteran's  readjustment  occur  in 
two  circumstances;  First,  when  a  veteran  is 
referred  to  a  VA  health-care  facility  for  a 
mental  and  psychological  a.ssessmenl  under 
section  612A(a)  and  (b)(1)  of  title  38  to  de- 
termine whether  he  or  she  requires  treat- 
ment to  help  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
and  for  anv  treatment  found  necessary  for 
that  purpose  and.  second,  when  Vet  Center 
personnel  have  been  able  to  complete  the 
assessment  and  have   referred   the  veteran 


for  treatment  related  to  the  veterans  read- 
justment problem.  The  Committees  believe 
strongly  that  once  the  VA  assumes  reponsi- 
bility   for   a   veteran's   readjustment    needs 
through  this  program  and  it  is  determined 
that  the  veteran  needs  mental  health  care 
to  help  in  readjusting,  the  agency  should 
lake  steps  to  ensure  that  the  veteran  re 
ceives  that  care  on  a  timely  basis.  The  Com- 
mittees urge  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
look  into  this  matter  of  continuity  of  treat- 
ment and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  agency  fulfills  its  obliga- 
tions in  this  regard.  The  Committees  also 
urge    the    Administrator    to    consider    this 
Kssue  in  preparing  the  part  of  the  April  1. 
1987   report  to  the  Committees  .setting  forth 
his    recommendations    regarding    program 
transfer   from    "storefront   counseling   cen- 
ters" to  VA  Medical  Centers. 

STUDY  OF  posttraumatic  STRESS  DISORDER 
AND  OTHER  POST-WAR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  (section  3)  and  the 
Senate    amendment     (section     103)    would 
mandate  a  comprehensive  VA  study  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'   problems   in   readjusting 
to  civilian  life.  The  study  in  the  House  biU- 
a  report  on  which  would  be  due  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Congress   by   December   31 
1985-would  be  a  comprehensive  study  ol 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  readju.stment  to  civil- 
ian life,  to  include  surveys  of  (1)  the  preva- 
lence and  incidence  of  PTSD  and  related  re- 
adjustment  problems,  and  (2)  the  current 
and  past  health  .-.tatus  of  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  population  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
general  population.  The  VA  study  in  the 
Senate    amendment,    a    report     on    which 
would  be  due  by  March  1.  1985.  would  be  a 
comprehensive  study  on  the  prevalence,  in^ 
cidence.  and  effects  of  PTSD  and  related 
problems    in    readjusting    to    civilian    life 
among  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

The  compromise  agreement  (.section  10^) 
would  require  the  VA  to  conduct  a  -study, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Committees  a  report 
thereon  bv  October  1.  1986.  of  the  preva- 
lence and  incidence  of  PTSD  and  other  psy- 
chological problems  in  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life  (collectively  referred  to  as  ■post-war 
psychological  problems")  among  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  oper- 
ations and  the  effects  of  such  problems  on 
the.se  veterans. 

The  study  provision  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  would  require 
separate   findings  with  respect  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  oper- 
ations, and  women  veterans.  The  readjus  - 
ment  portion  of  the  study  in  the  House  bill 
would  be  required  to  include  psychological 
economic,   and   sociological    evaluations   of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  (including  the   long- 
term  effect   of  PTSD  among  the  veteran.s 
and  on  their  families),  and  to  be  designed  to 
yield  information  as  to  whether  there  are 
correlations  between  PTSD  among  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  and 
between  PTSD  among  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and    incarceration    among    these    vetej-ans. 
The  health  .status  portion  of  the  study  in 
the  House  bill  would  be  required  to  be  de- 
signed to  determine  the  extent  of  the  rela- 
tionship (if  any)  between  the  occurrence  of 
PTSD  and  related  psychological   disorders 
among  the  veterans  and  the  occurrence  of 
psychological  or  other  medical  disorders  a,s 
well  as  a  survey  of  the  veterans"  use  of  VA 
health-care  facilities. 

The  report  under  the  Senate  amendment 
would  be  required  to  provide  information  on 
the  capability  of  the  VA  to  provide  treat- 


ment to  the  numbers  of  veterans  identified 
as  suffering  from  PTSD  and  related  prob- 
lems, a  description  of  VA  policy  and  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  providing  disability 
compensation  for  PTSD  and  such  problems, 
and  a  description  of  VA  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate treatment  and  compensation  activities 
related  to  PTSD. 

The  Compromise  agreement  would  re- 
quire that  the  study  be  designed  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  women  veterans.  The  study  would 
be  required  to  yield  information  on  any  cor- 
relations that  may  exist  in  the  population 
of  Vietnam  veterans— 

(1)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  physical  disabil- 
ities on  the  other  hand; 

(2)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  problems  on  the  other  hand; 

(3)  between  such  veterans  having  post-war 
psychological  problems  and  being  members 
of  minority  groups;  and 

(4)  between  post-war  psychological  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  incarceration  in 
penal  institutions  on  the  other  hand. 

The  study  would  al.so  include  an  evalua- 
tion of   the  long-term   effects  of  post-war 
psychological  problems  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans on  the  veterans'  families  and  persons 
in  other  primary  social  relationships  with 
the  veterans.  In  addition,  the  .study  would 
include  a  survey   of   the  extent   to  which 
Vietnam  veterans  with  post-war  psychologi- 
cal  problems   use  VA-furnished   care.   The 
report  of  the  stud  would  be  required  to  con- 
lain  a  description   of  the  results,  informa- 
tion  on   the   VA's  capability   to   treat    the 
numbers  of  Vietnam  veterans  estimated  to 
be    suffering    from    post-war   psychological 
problems,  descriptions  of  VA  policies  and 
procedures  for  providing  disability  compen- 
sation for  post-war  psychological  problems, 
a  description  of  VA  efforts  to  coordinate  its 
health-care    and    compensation    programs 
with  respect  to  PTSD.  and  the  Administra- 
tor's   recommendation     for    administrative 
and  legislative  action. 

With  reference  to  the  issue  of  Vietnam 
veterans'   general   health  status,   the  Com- 
mittees note  their  intention  that  the  study 
include  information  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween post-war  psychological  problems  and 
Vietnam    veterans'    physical    health.    The 
Committees  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
study  be  designed  so  as  to  yield  statistically 
valid  results  (and  thus  be  useful  for  making 
decisions  on  the  future  direction  of  the  VA 
readjustment  coun-seling  program  and  other 
VA  health-care  programs)  with  reference  to 
Vietnam  veterans  in  general  and  the  various 
specific  groups  of  Vietnam  veterans  being 
studied  (i.e..  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,    women    veterans,    veterans    in 
various  minority  groups,  veterans  with  alco- 
hol or  drug  problems,  incarcerated  veterans, 
and  other  groups  on  which  the  VA  decides 

to  focus). 

The  Committees  recognize  that  there  are 
various  possible  methods  by  which  the  prev- 
alence and  incidence  data  necessary  for  this 
study  may  be  gathered  and  anal>-zed.  The 
Committees  do  not  express  any  view  on 
what  specific  methodology  .should  be  fol- 
lowed but  intend,  rather,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator have  discretion  regarding  the  design 
of  the  study. 


ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  101).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
section  620  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
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relating  to  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
furnish  veterans  with  nursing  home  care 
through  contractual  arrangements  with 
nonVA  facilities,  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
conduct  until  September  30,  1987,  a  pilot 
program  of  adult  da.v  health  care  under 
which  veterans  eligible  under  section  620 
for  community  (non-VA)  nursing  home  care, 
could  be  furnished  day  healthcare, services 
in  nonVA  programs  at  VA  expense  and  in 
programs  operated  by. the  VA  itself  (but  not 
more  than  four  such  programs)  and  to 
evaluate  the  medical  efficacy  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  such  services  as  an  alternative  to 
nursing  home  care. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  103) 
contains  this  provision  with  amendments. 
Under  the  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  the  VA  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  adult  day  health-care  .services 
through  fiscal  year  1988  but  the  program 
would  not  be  denominated  as    pilot". 

The  Senate  amendment  provisions  defin- 
ing adult  day  health  care"  are  not  included 
in  the  compromise  agreement.  The  Commit- 
tees expect  the  Administrator  to  include  a 
definition  of  this  phrase  in  program  regula- 
tions. The  definition  could  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  .some  or  all  of  the 
elements  included  in  the  Senate  provision 
such  as  "social  services  ".  necessary  "trans- 
portation", and  "mid-day  meals". 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  adult  day  health-care  eligibility 
only  to  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  trans- 
fer from  a  VA  hospital  to  a  community 
nursing  home  for  care  at  VA  expense  and 
those  who  require  adult  day  health  care  pri- 
marily for  service-connected  di.sabililies 
have  been  modified  in  the  compromise 
agreement  to  add  to  the  categories  of  veter- 
ans eligible  for  adult  day  health  care  those 
who  are  50  percent  or  more  disabled. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  to  four  the  number  of  locations  for 
VA  in-house  adult  day  healthcare  programs 
is  deleted.  Under  (tie  compromi.se  agree- 
ment, the  VA  would  have  authority  to  con- 
duct in-hou.se  programs  at  any  VA  health- 
care facility.  The  Committees  intend,  how- 
ever, that  the  VA,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  utilize  community  facilities  to  pro- 
vide adult  day  health  care  and  to  do  .so  on 
an  in-house  basis  only  where  it  would  be 
cost-effective  to  do  .so  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers of  eligible  veterans  and  the  availability 
of  comparable  services  in  the  community. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  general  six-month  limit  on 
the  period  of  eligibility  for  adult  day  health 
care  (which  does  not  apply  to  veterans 
whose  hospitalization  was  primarily  for  a 
service-connected  disability)  is  modified  in 
the  compromise  agreement  to  clarify  that 
this  time  limit  would  also  be  applicable  to 
veterans  (with  the  same  service-connected 
exception)  receiving  such  services  in  in- 
house  VA  programs. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  the  Administrators  authority  to 
furnish  adult  day  health  care  to  situations 
in  which  the  cost  per  week  of  such  care  for 
the  veteran  is  less  than  the  cost  per  week  of 
providing  the  veteran  with  nursing  home 
care,  either  in  a  VA  nursing  home  care  facil- 
ity or  in  a  community  facility,  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  compromi.se  agreement.  Instead, 
the  cost  of  adult  day  health  care  would  not 
be  permitted  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
missible  VA  payment  for  nursing  home  care 
in  a  community  facility.  This  limit  would  be 
achieved  by  making  the  current  law  provi- 
sion (in  section  620(a)  of  title  38)  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health  care. 


thereby  generally  permitting  the  VA  to  pay 

for  nursing  home  care  in  community  facili- 
ties only  where  the  cost  does  not  exceed  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  basic  (nonsurgical)  VA 
hospital  care. 

Although  no  other  .specific  cost  limitation 
would  be  imposed,  the  Committees  expect 
that  adult  day  health  care  furnished  under 
this  new  authority  generally  will  be  sub- 
stantially less  costly  than  nursing  home 
care  and  note  their  view  that  adult  day 
health  care  is  intended  primarily  a-s  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  community  nursing 
home  care.  Hence,  it  is  the  Committees'  in- 
tention that  the  exerci.se  of  this  new  au- 
thority would  entail  no  significant  addition- 
al cost. 

The  explicit  authority  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  provide  transportation  to 
veterans  participating  in  adult  day  health- 
care programs,  which  was  included  as  part 
of  the  definition  of  adult  day  health  care,  is 
not  included  expressly  in  the  compromise 
agreement  because,  as  noted  above,  the  defi- 
nition of  "adult  day  health  care"  is  not  in- 
cluded. The  compromise  agreement  does 
limit  transportation  between  home  and  pro- 
gram for  participants  in  in-home  VA  pro- 
grams by  providing  for  the  application  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
111  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  VA  beneficiary-travel-expense  reimburse- 
ment) to  the  furnishing  of  necessary  travel 
and  incidental  expenses  for  such  veterans. 
Thus,  for  example,  travel  reimbursement  in 
such  cases  would  be  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tion in  sub.section  (e)(2)(A)  of  section  111 
against  payments  to  veterans  who  arc  not  in 
receipt  of  service-connected  benefits  and 
are.  as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
required  under  that  provision,  able  to 
defray  the  travel  expenses. 

The  authority  in  the  Senate  amendment 
for  the  Administrator  to  provide  inkind  as- 
sistance to  a  facility  which,  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  VA.  is  providing  veterans 
with  adult  day  health-care  services,  is  modi- 
fied so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  that  the 
cost  of  such  assistance  be  equal  to  or  le.ss 
than  the  expenses  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  facility  for  care  provided  to  el- 
igible veterans.  Instead,  under  the  provision 
in  the  compromise  agreement,  the  VA  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  inkind  a-ssistance 
to  an  adult  day  health-care  facility  and  to 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  such  assistance  by 
way  of  a  reduction  in  the  charges  the  VA 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
facility,  or  by  direct  payment  to  the  VA. 

The  committees  intend  that  ordinarily  the 
VA  be  provided  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
of  its  inkind  assistance  by  way  of  offsets 
against  charges  payable  by  the  VA  for  care 
and  that  direct  payment  be  received  in  only 
temporary  and  extraordinary  situations  in 
which  the  cost.s  of  the  inkind  assistance 
exceed  the  total  charges  for  the  billing 
period  involved. 

Finally,  instead  of  the  Senate  amendment 
requirement  for  the  submission  of  annual 
reports  on  the  program,  the  VA  would  be  re- 
quired, following  implementation  of  this 
new  authority,  to  submit  only  one  such 
report,  due  on  February  1.  1988  (eight 
months  before  the  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram would  expire),  on  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  first  four  years.  This 
report  would  include  information  on  the 
medical  efficacy  and  cost -effect  ivene.ss  of 
furnishing  adult  day  health  care  as  an  alter- 
native to  nursing  home  care  and  nf  doing  so 
in-hou.se  as  compared  with  by  contract. 


COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  106).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  provisions  concern- 
ing hospital,  nursing  home  care,  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  veterans,  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 630  to  provide  the  VA  with  express  au- 
thority to  conduct  a  program  of  referring 
VA  veteran-patients  to.  and  helping  such 
patients  obtain  placement  in  and  removal 
from,  private  VA-approved  community  resi- 
dential-care facilities.  This  provision  would 
codify  and  clarify  the  authority  under 
which  the  VA  provides  veterans  with  such 
assistance  at  pre.sent. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  (section  104) 
contains  this  provision. 

INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  CARE  IN 
STATE  HOMES 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  (.section  4)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  107)  would 
amend  section  641  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  payments  by  the  VA  to 
state  veterans'  homes  for  providing  care  to 
veterans  who  are  eligible  for  VA  care,  to  in- 
crease the  per  diem  rates— $6.35  for  domicil- 
iary care.  $12,10  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$13.25  for  hospital  care  — paid  under  current 
law.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  rales  would 
be  increased,  effective  October  1.  1983.  to 
$9.50.  $16  00.  and  $16,90.  The  Senate  amend 
ment  would  increase  the  rates  to  $7.30. 
$13.95.  and  $15.25.  with  the  increa.se  to  take 
effect  during  the  period  April  1  through 
September  30.  1984.  depending  upon  the 
availability  and  amount  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  increases  to  be  provid- 
ed prior  to  September  30.  The  House  bill, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  would  also 
require  the  Administrator  to  submit  a 
report  every  three  years  on  "the  appropri- 
ate rates"  for  the  per  diem  payments  with 
the  first  report  due  not  later  than  June  30. 
1983 

Under  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
105).  the  rates  would  be  $7.30  for  domicili- 
ary care.  $17.05  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$15.25  for  hospital  care.  The  new  rates 
would  become  effective  April  1,  1984. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  41-percent 
increase  in  the  per  diem  rate  for  State  home 
nursing  home  care  corresponds  to  the  total 
percentage  increase  that  has  been  made 
since  October  1.  1980.  in  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  paid  by  the  VA  to  community 
nursing  homes  for  care  furnished  veterans 
under  section  620  of  title  38.  The  last  in- 
crease in  the  State  home  nursing  home  per 
diem  rate  took  effect  on  October  1.  1980. 
This  substantial  increase  in  the  per  diem 
rate  for  nursing  home  care,  which  applies  to 
56  percent  of  the  average  daily  census  in 
State  homes,  reflects  the  importance  that 
the  Committees  attach  to  the  role  of  the 
State  homes  in  helping  mt>et  the  needs  of  el- 
igible veterans  for  nursing  home  care  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  submit  a  report  every 
three  years  on  the  adequacy  nf  the  rales  in 
light  of  projections  over  each  of  the  follow- 
ing five  years  of  the  demand  on  the  VA  for 
nursing  home  care.  The  first  report  would 
be  due  not  later  than  June  30.  1986. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  104).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
section  601(6)(A)(i)  of  title  38.  relating  to 
the  definition  of  medical  services  that  the 
VA  is  authorized  to  provide  to  eligible  veter- 
ans, to  add.  in  the  cases  of  veterans  already 


receiving   VA   health-care  services,  preven- 
tive health-care  services.  Also,  the  Sena  c 
amendment,  but  not  the  Hosue  bill,  wou  d 
amend  pre.sent  subchapter  VII  of  chapter  1 . 
of  title  38,  authorizing  a  preventive  health- 
care  services   pilot    program,    to    make    the 
pilot  program  mandatory  as  to  veterans    1 ) 
who   are    receiving    care    from    the   VA    tor 
their    service-connected    disabilities,    or    (2) 
who     have     service-connected     disabilities 
rated  at  50-percent  or  more  disabling  and 
are  receiving  care  from  the  VA.  Thus,  veter- 
ans in  either  of  these  categories  would  bt 
provided     with     at     least     one     P'-fventive 
health-care  service  as  part  of  their  VA  care 
and  treatment.  The  program,  which  would 
be  extended  with  a  $15  million  annua    ex- 
penditure   cap    through    fiscal    year    1988. 
would  remain  discretionary  as  to  ve  erans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  rated  a 
50-percent  or  more  disabling  ^^'ho  /re  not 
otherwise  receiving  care  from  the  VA. 

The  compromi.se  agreement   (section   10b) 
contains  these  provisions. 

STUDY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  OF  VETERANS  IN 
PUERTO  Rico 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  5)  and  the 
Senate     amendment     (section     108 1     would 
amend  present  section  601(4)(C..v)  of  lit  e 
38   relating  to  the  Administrator  s  authorit> 
to  provide  hospital  care  and  medical  .services 
,n  certain  noncontiguous  -states     (dened 
,n  present  section  101(20)  to  include  United 
States  Territories  and  possessions  and  thi 
commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico),  to  extend 
for    one    vear-from    September    30.    1983. 
until  September  30.  1984-the  VA".s  aulhor_ 
Hv    on  a  contract  basis,  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  Territories  and 
po.ssessions  of  the  United  States  to  proude 
hospital  care  for  non-.service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  outpatient  treatment  to  obvial. 
the  need  for  hospital  admission  for  such  dis- 

^'rhTcompromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision  in  light  of  the  action  ini^ 
liated  bv  the  Committees  to  proceed  with  a 
separate  bill  in  light  of  the  September  30. 
1983  expiration  date  of  the  current-law  au- 
thority. That  bill.  S.  1850.  wa^  enacted  as 
Public  Law  98  105  on  September  30.  1983. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  ine 
House  bill,  would  require  the  VA  to  submit 
to  the  Committees  not  later  than  December 
1  1983  a  report  setting  forth  and  justil>ing 
the  VA's  long-term  plans  for  meeting  the 
health-care  needs  of  vcterans-parlicularly 
service-connected-disabled  /fJ^.^^'V,'" 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
report  would  be  required  to  addres.s  he  VA 
Inspector  General's  February  1983  aiidit 
report  on  VA  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
o^nclude  a  prospectus  for  any  VA  co.is  ruc- 
tion project  recommended  for  Puer  o  Rico. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  107) 
contains  this  provision. 

BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  109).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  realign  certain  re- 
sources within  the  VA  health-care  budge 
by  requiring  that  $20  million  '" J'scal  >ear 
1984   funds  be  redirected  from  VA  health- 
care  beneficiary-travel    expense   reimburse- 
ments to  the  provision  of  community  nurs^ 
^g  home  care,  adult  day  health  care,  and 
preventive    healthcare    services   to   eligible 
veterans.  The  Administrator  would  be  given 
authority    to   issue   regulations   to   restrict 
bene?i^  ary  travel  payments  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  in  order  to  achieve  the  nec- 
essary reduction   in  beneftciary-travel  pay- 
ments   Both  the  cap  on  beneficiary-travel 
payments  and  the  authority  to  issue  regula- 


tions would  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
compliance  with  the  requirement  that  the 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  .savings  is 
used  for  the  above  specified  purpo.ses. 

In  heu  of  the.se  provisions,  the  compro- 
mise agreement  (section  108(a))  contains  a 
provision  pursuant  to  which  the  VA    after 
Januarv  1,  1984.  would  be  prohibited,  with 
certain'  exceptions,    from    making    certain 
nonservice-connected  beneficiary-travel  pay- 
ments unless  it  has  prescribed  regulations- 
required  bv  a  provision  enacted  in  19.9  in 
Public  Law  96-151-for  making  determina- 
tions of  inability  to  defray  favel  expenses 
under  .section  111(e)(2)(A)  of  title  38.  United 
States   Code.   If   the   regulations   were   not 
published    by    that    deadline,    beneficiary- 
travel    payments    could    not    be    made    for 
travel   occurring   between   January    1.    1984 
and  the  date  that  the  regulations  are  pub- 
lished except  to  persons  receiving  benefits 
for  or  in  connection  with  a  .service-connect- 
ed  condition,   to   veterans   eligible   for   im- 
proved pension  (i.e..  pension  under  section 
521   of  title  38).  and  to  persons  who  must 
travel   to  a  VA   facility   by  special   modes, 
.such   as  ambulance,   if   such   travel   is   ap- 
proved in  advance  or  occurs  in  emergency 

situations.  ,,„„,;„„ 

The      compromise      agreement      (section 
108(b))  also  would  require  the  Admini.stra- 
lor  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  beneficiary- 
travel  program  for  the  purpose  of  e! feeling 
management   improvements  and  economics 
in  making  beneficiary-travel  payments,  and 
to    report    to   the    Committees   by    April    1. 
1984    on   the   results  of   that    review.   The 
Committees  expect  this  review  to  include  an 
assessment  of  the  contribution  of  benefice 
arv-iravel    payments    to    maintaining    the 
quality  and  accessibility  of  health  care  pro- 
vided bv  the  VA  and  of  the  needs-in  terms 
of  both'  need  for  care  and  financial  need-o 
eligible  veterans  receiving  beneficiary-travel 
pavments.  The  Committees  further  intend 
that  the  review  lake  into  consideration  re- 
ported abu.ses  under  the  current  sy.stem.  eli- 
gibility criteria  a:^  set  forth  in  the  prescribed 
regulations  described  above,  ability  to  pay 
and  type  of  disability,  and  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  need  for  beneficiary-travel  pay- 
ments such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  the  VA 
providing  more  accessible  health  care  in  un- 
derserved  communities  directly   or  by  con- 
tract and  direct  provision  of  transportation 
bv  the  VA.  The  Committees  also  expec    the 
Administrator  to  report  on  how  local  V A 
health-care  facilities  utilize  any  excess  bene- 
ncfarv  travel   funds  and  whether  allowing 
local   flexibility   in  this  regard  is  useful  to 
permit     local     program     initiatives     which 
might    be   more   beneficial   to  meeting  the 
healthcare  needs  of  eligible  veterans  than 
pavments  for  beneficiary  travel. 

The  Committees  recognize  the  importance 
of  beneficiary  travel  in  appropriate  in- 
stances and  direct  the  Administrator  to  re- 
assess carefully  how  the  program  could  be 
managed  more  effectively. 

PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND 
RETENTION  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  amendment  (title  II).  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  amend  various  sec- 
lions  of  present  subchapter  I  of  chapter  (3 
of  title  38.  relating  to  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S).  to  revise,  extend,  and 
improve  various  VA  programs  designed  to 
enable  DM&S  to  recruit  and  retain  suffi- 
cient, qualified  health-care  Personnel.  In- 
cluded are  provisions  to  improve  the  VA  s 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  in 
three  DM&S  occupations-certified  or  regis- 
tered respiratory  therapists.  licensed  physi- 


cal therapists,  and  licensed  practK<»i  wi    .vy 
cational    nurses.    These    provisions    would 
permit  the  Administrator  to  set  rates  of  pay 
and  qualifications  standards  for  these  three 
occupations  without  regard  to  civil-service 
laws    rules,  and  regulations,  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  for  recruit- 
ment and  relenlion  purposes,  to  use  addi- 
tional pav  authorities  under  title  38  to  com- 
pen.sate  individuals  in  these  three  occupa- 
tions" and  permit  the  Administrator  to  take 
action  without  such  action  being  statutorily 
subject  to  review  by  the  President  as  under 
current  law.  to  adjust  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
individuals  in  these  occupations  when  neces- 
sary   for    recruitment    and    retention    pur- 
poses. 

Other  provisions  would  give  the  Adminis- 
trator general  authority  to  appoint  DM&S 
personnel  at  above-entry  pay  levels  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  would  require  that  a 
majority  of  members  of  a  disciplinary  board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  present  section 
4110(a)  of  title  38.  be  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion as  the  individual  whose  case  is  before 

the  board.  ,  .,      ,„ 

'With  reference  to  the  provision  relating  to 
the  coiTiposition  of  a  disciplinary  board,  the 
Committees  note  that  this  amendment  codi- 
fies current  VA  practice  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3  of  chapter  8  (Disciplinary  Actions. 
Grievances  and  Hearings).  VA  Manual  MP- 
S' Part  II.  .  ,  .  .  „ 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  report   (1)  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  on  plans  to  im- 
plement the  new  personnel  authorities  de^ 
scribed  above.  (2)  by  September  30.  1985.  on 
the  results  of  the  use  of  these  new  authori- 
ties on  recruitment  and  retention    and  (3) 
jointly  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  by  January  1.  19»4. 
on  efforts  made  to  carry  out  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  action  in  the  report 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desir- 
ability of  Convering  Selected  Health  Care 
occupations    to    Title    38.    United    States 
Code  "  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  a  letter  dated  September  1.  1982. 

The     compromise     agreement     contains 
these  provisions.  ,   .l,„ 

The  Committees  note  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
relating  to  the  three  DM&S  occupations  in- 
volved to  diminish  or  impair  in  any  w-ay  the 
rights  and  protections  guaranteed  the  ern- 
ployees  in  those  occupations  under  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  chapter  .1  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  federal  labor 
management  relations. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  6)  and  Senat^e 
amendment  (.section  301 )  would  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  present  chapter  3  of  title  38 
relating  to  various  administrative  aspects  of 
VA  operations,  to  add  a  new  section  222  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Advi.sory  Committee') 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  301  > 
contains  a  provision  to  establish  such  a  com- 

mit  t  PO 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Advisory  Committee  would 
fndude  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  general  public,  as  follows^ 
representatives  of  women  veterans  and  of 
both  male  and  female  veterans  having  sery 
ice-connected  disabilities,  and  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertineiU  to  ^'"''"  ^^f^," 
ans'  needs.  Under  the  House  bill,  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  Advisory  Com- 
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mittee  membership  would  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  lor  a  representative),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (or  a  representative),  and 
the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Chief 
Benefits  Director  (or  their  designees). 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  Chief  Benefits  Director,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  one  public  member  and  one  mili- 
tary member  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  Service 
would  be  ex  officio  members,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  Invite 
representatives  of  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings  and  other  activities. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  membership  would  in- 
clude, as  ex  officio  members,  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Defense  (or  their  representa- 
tives) and  the  VA  s  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  Chief  Benefits  (jr  their  designees).  The 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to  invite 
representatives  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittees  activities. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  permit  the  reappointment 
of  members  to  the  Committee. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to  ( 1 ) 
the  administration  of  benefits  for  women 
veterans  (VA  benefits  under  the  House  bill 
and  title  38  benefits  under  the  Senate 
amendment),  and  (2)  the  unique  needs  of 
women  veterans  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, health  care,  and  rehabilitation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  require  the  Administrator 
to  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  reports  and  stud- 
ies pertaining  to  women  veterans  and  the 
needs  of  women  veterans  with  respect  to 
outreach  and  other  benefits  and  programs 
administered  by  the  VA. 

The  compromise  agreement  generally  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
Hou.se  bill,  would  specify  that  the  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  not  less  than  three  times  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  not  less  than  two  times 
in  each  subsequent  fi.scal  year. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  would  require  the  Advi.sory 
Committee  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
by  July  1.  1984.  a  report  on  women  veterans' 
needs  and  VA  programs  for  meeting  these 
needs.  Thereafter,  the  submission  of  such  a 
report  would  be  required  every  two  years  by 
the  House  bill  and  annually  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  compromise  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

The  Hou.se  bill  would  require  the  Adminis 
trator  'promptly  "  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
each  biennial  report  from  the  Committee 
together  with  the  Administrators  com- 
ments thereon.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  require  the  same  submission  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  Congress  within  30 
days  after  the  Administrator  receives  each 
report. 

The  compromise  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  but  with  an  amendment 
to  extend  to  60  days  the  period  of  time  the 
Administrator  would  have  after  receiving  a 
report  to  submit  it  to  the  Congress. 


GENDER-SPECIFIC  HEALTH  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  302).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  authorize  the  VA. 
through  fiscal  year  1989.  to  provide  fee- 
basis  ambulatory  care  for  the  treatment  of 
gender-related,  nonservice-connected  condi- 
tions of  women  veterans  to  whom  the  VA  is 
unable  to  provide  the  needed  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
submit  specific  budget  information  annually 
regarding  the  use  of  this  authority  and  a 
report  by  September  30.  1988.  on  whether 
the  expiration  date  for  this  authority 
should  be  extended. 

In  lieu  of  this  provision,  the  compromise 
agreement  (section  302)  contains  a  free- 
standing provision  which  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  take  steps  utilizing  exist- 
ing title  38  authorities  to  ensure  that  the 
agency  is  able  to  meet— at  its  own  facilities 
or  through  sharing  arrangements— the 
gender-specific  health-care  needs  of  women 
veterans. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  new  sec- 
tion 222(b)  of  title  38  (the  provision  relating 
to  the  Advisory  Committee),  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  consult  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  a  regular  basis  with  re- 
spect to.  among  other  things,  the  adminis- 
tration of  VA  benefits  for  women  veterans 
and  that  this  responsibility  clearly  would  in- 
volve healthcare  benefits  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  gender-related  health 
care  provision. 

REAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

The  Hou.se  bill  (section  7).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  present 
section  5022  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Administrators  authority  to 
procure  and  dispo.se  of  property,  to  extend, 
from  30  to  180  days,  the  period  during 
which  the  VA  is  precluded  from  transfer- 
ring real  property  to  another  federal  agency 
or  a  State  or  reporting  real  property  as 
exce.ss  and  to  give  the  Administrator  final 
authority  regarding  the  disposal  of  any  real 
property  under  VA  jurisdiction  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  de- 
clared to  be  exce.ss. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  (section  401) 
contains  this  provision. 

RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST.  BILOXI 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  House  bill  (section  8).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  release  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  parcel  of 
land  located  in  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  that  was 
previously  conveyed  to  the  Citv  of  Biloxi  in 
1966 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  402) 
contains  this  provision. 

STATUS  AND  ROLE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  501).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  express  the  sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  VA's  mi-ssion  and  the  size  of  the 
agency,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs should  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  be  the 
President's  principal  adviser  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
or  survivors. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  (sections  501 
and  502)  contains  this  provision. 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  601).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, through  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, to  provide  for  the  conduct  except  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  with  the 


concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  not  to  be  scientifi- 
cally feasible— of  epidemiological  study  of 
the  long-term  adverse  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure of  persons  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
detonations  of  nuclear  devices;  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish an  indexed  reference  guide,  derived 
from  existing  research-result  compilations, 
regarding  the  state  of  medical  and  other  .sci- 
entific information  on  any  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  from  expo- 
sure to  radiation:  and  would  require  the 
President  to  coordinate  Executive  Branch 
ionizing  radiation  research  efforts. 

The  compromi.se  agreement  (section  601) 
contains  these  provisions  with  amendments. 
The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
nullifying  the  study  requirement  to  the 
extent  that  the  Administrator  determines 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy A.ssessment  concurs  that  it  is  not  .scientif- 
ically feasible  to  conduct  valid  study  has 
been  amended  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  Director  concur  in  any  determina- 
tion of  infeasibility  in  order  for  it  to  have 
the  effect  of  nullifying  part  or  all  of  the 
study  requirement.  Instead,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  directed  to  consult  with  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  making  a  determination 
about  .scientific  feasibility,  and  the  Director 
would  be  required  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  his  or  her  evaluation  of  any  determina- 
tion of  scientific  infeasibility  made  by  the 
Administrator. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
epidemiological  study  through  contracts  or 
agreements  with  private  or  public  agencies 
or  persons  has  been  amended  to  delete  an 
express  prohibition  against  contracting  with 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  that  the  object  of  the  epidemio- 
logical study  be  'the  long-term  adverse 
health  (including  psychological)  effects  "  of 
exposure  to  radiation  and  that  the  study 
should  include  a  study  of  prevalent  illnesses 
in  persons  potentially  exposed  and  genetic 
and  congenital  problems  suffered  by  the 
natural  children  of  such  persons  have  been 
amended  to  delete  the  explicit  references  to 
psychological  effects  of  exposure  and  to  ge- 
netic and  congenital  problems  in  the  natu- 
ral children  of  those  exposed,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  persons  who  were  "potentially"  ex- 
posed. 

The  Committees  note  that,  since  the  term 
"health  effects"  is  commonly  understood  as 
including  psychological  effects  and  genetic 
and  congenital  problems,  the  degree  of  .spec- 
ificity in  the  Senate  amendment  is  unneces- 
.sary.  The  deletion  from  the  study  provision 
of  reference  to  persons  who  were  potentially 
cxpo.sed  reflects  the  Committees'  view  that 
the  principal  focus  of  the  mandated  study 
should  be  veterans  who  were  actually  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  during  their 
ser\ice.  By  this  change,  the  Committees  do 
not  intend  to  exclude  tho.se  veterans  who 
were  present  In  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 
Japan,  during  the  period  September  U. 
1945.  through  July  1.  1946.  Rather,  the 
Committees  intend  that  these  veterans 
would  be  included  in  such  study. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator  and  the  study 
contractor,  once  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into,  to  submit  a  joint  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  (which 
would  include  both  the  Appropriations  and 
the  Veterans"  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate) 
containing  detailed  information  on  various 


matters  relating  to  the  scope  and  cost  of  the 
study  have  been  amended-as  has  the  provi- 
sion that  the  authority  to  contract  for  the 
conduct  of  study  would  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro 
vided    in    advance    by    appropriations   acts. 
Under  the  compromise  agreement,  if  funds 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tract   the  contract  would  be  required  to  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriated   funds    for    the    study    contract. 
Once  a  contract   is  entered  into  (whether 
funds    have    already    been   appropriated   or 
the  contract  is  contingent  upon  funds  being 
appropriated),  the  VA  and  the  contractor 
would   be   required    to   submit    a   report    to 
these  Committees  with  an  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  study  and  a  copy  of  the 
contract.     Certain     requirements     m     the 
Senate   amendment   for  the  submission  of 
detailed  information  regarding  the  conduct 
of  study  under  the  contract-with  estimates 
of  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  studied 
and  the  length  of  the  study  (including  sig- 
nificant   milestones    prior    to    its    comple- 
tion )-have  been  deleted  in  the  compromise 
agreement.  . 

The  Committees  note  that  it  is  their  ex- 
pectation that  the  requirements  in  the 
Senate  amendment  for  detailed  information 
should  be  unneces.sary  becau.se  the  contract 
documents  would  be  expected  to  provide  it. 
Should  any  such  information  not  be  con- 
tained In  the  contract,  the  Committees 
would  expect  that  the  VA  and  the  contrac- 
tor would  provide  it  in  the  report. 

The  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  reports  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  A.ssessment  on  the 
Director's  monitoring  of  the  development  of 
the  protocol  or  protocols  for  and  the  con- 
duct of  study  has  been  modified  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  the  reports  contain  a 
review  of  and  comments  on  the  most  recent 
report  .submitted  by  the  Administrator  of 
.such  study.  Also,  the  requirement  that,  in 
the  event  the  protocol  for  such  study  is  not 
completed  bv  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of    this    measure,    the    Director    submit    a 
report  everv  sixty  days  until  the  protocol  is 
completed,  has  been  modified  to  require  the 
Director  to  submit  such  reports  periodically 
on  protocols  underway  or  being  considered 
for  development. 

The  Committees  do  not  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment detailed  requirements  for  the  content 
of  the  OTA  Director's  reports  or  a  rigid 
timetable  for  reports  in  the  event  the  proto- 
col is  not  completed  within  twelve  months. 
However  the  Committees  note  their  expec- 
tation that  the  Director  would  provide 
whatever  comment  on  the  Administrators 
most  recent  report  that  the  Director  consid- 
ers appropriate  and.  with  reference  to  the 
timetable,  would  submit  reports  at  such 
times  as  the  Director  considers  appropriate 
in  light  of  .such  factors  as  the  strong  public 
and  Congressional  interest  in  the  progress 
on  such  study  and  the  occurrence  of  the  sig- 
nificant events  bearing  on  the  development 
of  the  protocol  or  protocols. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Administrator,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  submission  of  specified 
periodic  reports  on  study  results,  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  review 
and  comment  a  description  of  actions  the 
Administrator  proposes  to  take  based  on  the 
results  of  study  obtained  up  to  that  time 
has  been  deleted  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 


Although  the  Committees  did  not  believe 
it  necessary  to  establish  rigid  timetables  as 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Committees 
note  their  intention  that  the  Administrator 
take  steps,  including  publishing  information 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  review 
and  comment,  to  respond  to  findings  of  the 
study  at  appropriate  times. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  repeated 
references  to  "study"  rather  than  "the 
study  "  both  in  the  compromise  agreement 
and  "this  explanatory  statement  denote  the 
conduct  of  .scientific  research. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  indexed  reference  guide  (de- 
scribed above)  to  include  readily  useable  in- 
formation regarding  the  state  of  medical 
and  other  scientific  information  on  any 
long  term  adverse  health  effects,  including 
genetic  and  psychological  effects,  in  humans 
of  exposure  to  radiation  has  been  modified 
to  delete-for  the  same  reason  that  specific 
reference  to  psychological,  genetic,  and  con- 
genital effects  has  been  deleted  from  the 
epidemiologic  study  provisions  (as  discussed 
above  )-specific  references  to  such  effects 
and  to  clarify  that  the  focus  is  on  "ionizing 

radiation.  .   ,      ,  ,.  „, 

Nevertheless,  the  Committees  intend  that 
these  aspects  of  overall  health  status  be  in- 
cluded in  the  indexed  reference  guide  to  the 
extent  thev  are  recognized  and  analyzed  in 
pertinent  research-result  compilations  on 
the  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  exposure 
(from  which  the  guide  is  to  be  developed). 

Provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Administrator  (1)  to  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  13  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  guide,  together  with  the  Admin- 
istrator's views  on  the  need  for  legislative  or 
administrative  action  or  further  research. 
(2)  to  distribute  the  guide  and  the  Adminis- 
trator's report  on  it  to  certain  specified  indi- 
viduals and  entities,  and  (3)  periodically  to 
review  and.  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
update  the  guide  have  also  been  deleted  in 
the  compromise  agreement. 

The  Committees  expect  the  Administrator 
to  take  each  of  the  described  actions  in  any 
event  and  thus  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  mandated. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  (title  VII),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  contains  various  miscel- 
laneous and  technical  amendments  to 
present  title  38.  The  one  substantive  amend- 
ment (.section  701)  would  amend  present  sec-- 
tion  610(a)<3)  of  title  38.  relating  to  eligibil- 
itv  for  VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
domiciliary  care,  to  provide  for  contmiiing 
VA  health-care  eligibility  for  an  individual 
injured  while  receiving  VA  care  or  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  who  accepts  a  set- 
tlement or  receives  a  court  judgment  for  a 
tort  claim  in  connection  with  such  injury, 
but  only  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the 
.settlement  agreement  or  court  judgment^ 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  (01. 
702  and  703)  contains  these  provisions  along 
with  other  additional  purely  technical 
amendments  to  title  38  (some  to  remove 
gender-based  references). 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  704) 
also  includes  provisions  that  would  make 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments  to  the 
recently  enacted  (August  15.  1983)  Emergen^ 
cv  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983 
(EVJTA)  First,  the  compromise  agreement 
would  correct  mistakes  in  two  references, 
the  reference  (in  .section  3(3)  of  EVJTA)  to 
the  definition  of  "State  "  contained  in  sec^ 
tion  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 


the    cross    reference    (in   section    7(e)(2)   of 
EVJTA)  to  the  section  of  EVJTA  (section 
10)  authorizing  training  contracts  with  edu- 
cational   institutions.   Second,   the   compro- 
mise agreement  would  amend  the  provision 
(section  7(a)(2)  of  EVJTA)  requiring  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  Administrator 
approve  the  applications  of  employers  who 
have   submitted   certain   documentation   to 
specifv  that  the  documentation  mu.st  show 
compUance    with    the    requirement    under 
EVJTA— rather  than  only  the  requirements 
under  a  particular  section  (section  7)  there- 
of. Thus,  in  addition  to  demonstrating  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section    7    of    EVJTA.    the    documentation 
would   need   to  show    compliance   with   the 
minimum  length-of-training  period  require- 
ment  in  section  6.  Third,  the  compromise 
agreement  would  amend  the  provision  (sec- 
lion  7(h))  specifying  that  programs  of  ap- 
prenticeship  or   other   on-job   training   ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  GI  Bill  benefits 
are  to  be  considered  to  have  met  all  of  the 
requirements  established  under  EVTJA  so 
as  to  clarify   that   the  provision   does  not 
override  the  prohibitions  (in  section  7(b))  on 
approval  of  certain  types  of  programs  and 
to  specifv  that  this  automatic  approval  pro- 
vision does  not  override  the  requirement  (in 
section  7(d)(3))  that  an  employer's  hiring  of 
veterans    with    EVJTA    assistance    not    dis- 
place other  employees  of  the  employer. 

CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  105).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement (or  direct  payment)  of  reason- 
able charges  for  chiropractic  senices.  not 
otherwise  covered  by  available  health  insur- 
ance or  other  reimbursement,  furnished 
(prior  to  September  30.  1987).  to  certain  vet- 
erans with  neuromusculoskeletal  conditions 
of  the  spine:  and  would  limit  the  amount 
payable  for  such  services  furnished  an  indi- 
vidual veteran  to  $400  in  any  12-month 
period  and  total  VA  expenditures  for  chiro- 
practic services  to  $2  million  in  any  fiscal 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Committees 
that  the  VA  generally  has  authority  to  pro- 
vide chiropractic  services  to  any  veteran 
who  is  eligible  to  receive  hospital  care  as  de- 
fined in  section  601(5)(A)(i)  of  title  38  or 
medical  .services  as  defined  in  section  601(6). 
and  who  is  in  need  of  chiropractic  services. 
It  mav  do  so  as  part  of  such  care  and  serv- 
ices directly  through  chiropractors  whom  it 
mav  employ  or  on  a  contract  basis  under 
the  general  criteria  prescribed  in  section 
601(4)(C)  for  the  provision  of  contract  care 
and  treatment. 

The  Committees  note,  with  some  cautious 
optimism,  recent  reports  that  the  VA  has 
begun  to  use  its  existing  contract  authority 
to  refer  a  limited  number  of  veterans  to 
chiropractors.  The  Committees  believe  that 
chiropractic  services  for  the  treatment  of 
musculoskeletal  conditions  of  the  spine  may 
be  beneficial  and  necessary  in  some  cases. 
Therefore,  the  Committees  urge  the  VA  s 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  act 
to  encourage  field  stations,  in  consultation 
with  veterans,  to  increase  substantially  the 
frequency  of  referrals  of  veterans  to  chiro- 
practors "for  such  treatment  in  appropriate 
cases. 

PRESUMPTION  CONCERNING  DYSTHYMIC 
DISORDER 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  401).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  present 
section  312(b)  of  title  38.  relating  to  pre- 
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.sumptions  as  to  rerlain  diseases  or  disabil- 
ities, to  add  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depres- 
sive neurosis)  to  the  list  of  disabilities  as  to 
which  presumption  of  service  connection  ap- 
plies in  the  cases  of  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  interned  for  30  days  or  more. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  same  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  S.  1388.  the  proposed 
"Veterans'  Compensation  and  ProKram  Im- 
provements Amendments  of  1983"  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  and  that  the 
House  Committee  expects  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  provision  in  the  con- 
text of  that  compensation  measure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  meinber  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affains,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  good  friend, 
the  committee  chairman  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), in  urging  the  Senate  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  H.R.  2920. 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1983.  The  Hou.se 
amendment  is  a  compromise  agreed  to 
between  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  after  extensive  discus- 
sions and  negotiations.  This  is  a  most 
important  and  most  timely  measure 
that  will  help  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality,  scope,  and  efficiency  of 
the  benefits  and  services  provided  to 
those  who  have  worn  our  country's 
uniform  in  defense  of  our  national  se- 
curity. The  engagement  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Caribbean  and  Middle 
East  where  substantial  numbers  of  our 
troops  have  been  wounded  seriously  in 
recent  days  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
vital  importance  of  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  especially  its  health  and 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  2920  was  first 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  23.  1983. 
On  June  28,  1983,  the  Senate  took  up 
S.  578  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  May  23.  The 
Senate  substituted  the  provisions  of  S. 
578  for  the  text  of  H.R.  2920  as  passed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  then  passed  H.R. 
2920.  returning  it  to  the  House.  Yes- 
terday. November  2,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives amended  the  bill  with  a 
substitute  which,  as  I  just  noted,  rep- 
resents a  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. Hence,  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
conference  report. 

The  measure  as  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  today  represents  an  equitable 
resolution  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  and  fairly  and  almost 
entirely  vindicates  the  ba.sic  position 
of  the  Senate  on  the  various  matters 
addressed  by  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  legislation,  which  I  will  refer  to  as 
the  compromise  agreement,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  legislative  process  for 
the  bill,  S.  11.  that  I  introduced  on 
January  26  of  this  year.  All  of  the 
major  provisions  that  I  first  proposed 
in  S.  11,  legislation  that  has  been  co- 


spi  ■  :  .1  by  Senators  Randolph. 
Matsunaga.  DeConcini,  and  Mitch- 
ell, distinguished  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  by 
the  Senators  from  Hawaii.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor.  and 
Ohio.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  are  embodied 
in  the  pending  compromise  agreement. 
I  refer  my  colleagues  and  others  with 
an  interest  in  the  background  and  de- 
velopment of  the  provisions  of  S.  11  to 
my  remarks  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
tion, which  begin  on  page  479  of  the 
Record  for  January  26.  1983.  and  my 
remarks  at  the  time  of  Senate  pas.sage 
of  S.  578,  which  begin  on  page  17660 
of  the  Record  for  June  28.  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
our  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Simpson 
and  the  chairman.  Mr.  MoNTcoMER'y, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  of  our  counterpart 
committee  in  the  House  for  thier  coop- 
eration and  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  compromise  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  provisions 
of  the  compromise  agreement  is  de- 
scribed authoritatively  in  the  "Explan- 
atory Statement"  developed  by  the 
two  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Simpson,  has  inserted  m  the 
Record  as  part  of  his  remarks  and 
which  was  inserted  in  identical  form 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery when  this  measure  was  considered 
in  the  other  body  yesterday.  I  wish  to 
highlight  in  my  remarks  today  certain 
elements  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 

Title  I  of  the  compromise  agreement 
contains  a  variety  of  provisions  that 
would  establish  new  health  services 
programs  for  veterans  and  improve 
and  extend  existing  programs. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  President,  certain  provisions  in 
the  compromise  agreement,  which  are 
derived  from  S.  11  as  introduced,  are 
designed  to  promote  the  provision  of 
preventive  health  care  services  to  vet- 
erans by  the  VA.  As  the  author  of  the 
existing  discretionary  authority  for  a 
pilot  program  and  evaluation  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  services  for  certain 
-service-connected  di.sabled  veterans— 
an  authority  which  I  authored  in  1979 
and  which.  I  deeply  regret,  has  been 
almost  totally  unused  since  it  was  en- 
acted—I am  gratified  that  my  proposal 
to  make  this  pilot  program  mandatory 
is  included  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

This  provision  requires  the  VA— 
upon  initiation  or  continuation,  after 
enactment,  of  treatment  of  a  veteran 
for  a  service-connected  disability  or 
for  any  disability  of  a  veteran  with  a 
service-connected  disability  rating  of 
50  percent  or  more— to  furnish  one  or 
more  preventive  services  to  the  veter- 
an. The  basic  intent   underlying  this 


requirement  is  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  programs  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  at  each  VA  health 
care  facility,  together  with  appropri- 
ate evaluations  of  those  programs. 

The  pilot  program  mandate  along 
with  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  give  the  agency  new  discretion- 
ary authority  to  provide  preventive 
health  care  .services  to  all  veterans 
otherwise  receiving  VA  health  care 
services  should  insure  major  activity 
by  the  VA  in  providing  these  services. 
This  in  turn  should  give  the  VA  a 
great  deal  more  knowledge  about  the 
cost  effectiveness  and  practicality  of 
various  preventive  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  by  virtue  of  the  size 
of  its  constituency— particularly  those 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities—the VA  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  important  and  much 
needed  contribution  to  the  way  in 
which  health  care  is  provided  in  the 
United  States.  The  agency  should  wel- 
come this  opportunity  and  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  To  date,  as  I  noted 
above,  the  agency's  response  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  1979  to  conduct  a 
preventive  health  care  pilot  program 
has  been  most  disappointing.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  this  inertia  must  end. 
The  VA  should  become  a  national 
leader  in  health  promotion  and  health 
prevention  by  placing  a  new  emphasis 
on  maintaining  wellness. 

The  VA  should  redirect  some  of  its 
health  care  resources  to  help  veterans 
maintain  their  health  and  stay  well 
rather  than  exclusively  treating  illness 
and  injury  in  tho.se  the  system  serves. 
If  the  agency  would  take  steps  as 
simple  as  conducting  screenings  of  cer- 
tain identified  high-risk  populations 
for  health  problems  such  as  hyperten- 
sion, glaucoma,  heart  disease,  and  dia- 
betes, together  with  carrying  out  a 
campaign  of  consumer  education  on 
i-ssues  such  as  nutrition,  exercise, 
smoking,  and  alcohol,  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  substantial  gains  would  be 
seen  in  the  overall  health  of  those  vet- 
erans who  receive  care  from  the  VA. 

Most  of  the.se  measures  could  be  im- 
plemented quite  inexpensively.  This  in 
turn  would  translate  into  cost  savings 
both  for  the  VA,  through  reduced  uti- 
lization of  health  care  resources,  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  since  the  in- 
dividuals affected  by  such  efforts 
would  u.se  fewer  health  care  resources 
outside  the  VA,  would  lose  fewer  days 
from  work,  and  would  be  generally 
more  productive. 

In  this  era  of  increasing  emphasis  on 
reducing  the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
increasing  efforts  in  health  programs 
in  general  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent di.sea.se  and  disability,  gains  by 
the  VA  in  this  area  can  be  translated 
into  improved  health  for  eligible  veter- 
ans through  the  VA  and.  as  a  result  of 
the    VA's    significant    involvement    in 


the  medical  community,  increased  un- 
derstanding generally  which  will  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  would  remove  the  date  in 
current  law— September  30.  1984— by 
which  Vietnam-era  veterans  must  re- 
quest readju-stment  counseling  from 
the  VA  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  coun- 
seling and  would  extend  the  due  date 
for  and  modify  the  content  of  a  report 
from  the  VA  relating  to  the  readjust- 
ment coun.seling  program. 

As  the  author  of  the  legislation  that 
established  the  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program— carried  out  through  135 
vet  centers  located  around  the  Nation 
and   supplemented   by    approximately 
460  providers  of  contract  counseling-I 
remain  deeply  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  insuring  that  it  is  main- 
tained as  long  as  needed  to  meet  the 
readjustment  counseling  needs  of  Viet- 
nam  veterans.   To   this   end,    I    intro- 
duced in  S.  11  and  the  Senate  passed 
in    H  R     2920    a   provision    to   extend 
until  September  30.   1985,  the  period 
during  which  a  veteran  may  request 
readjustment  counseling.  As  I  noted  at 
the  time  of  introduction,  this  exten- 
sion was  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  VA  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  give  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  report  before 
taking  further  action  with  respect  to 
the  program. 

However,  sub.sequent  to  the  Senate 
action  and  during  our  efforts  to  devel- 
op    the    compromise     agreement,     it 
became  clear  both  that  the  VA  could 
not  conduct  the  type  of  program  eval- 
uation the  Congress  needed  and  de- 
sired in  the  timeframe  contemplated 
by  the  extension  and  that  there  was  a 
need  to  send  an  unequivocal  message 
to  veterans  served  by  the  program  as 
well   as   to   tho.se   working   in   it   that 
there  is  a  continuing  commitment  to  it 
in   the  Congress  and   in   the   Nation. 
Thus     I    have    worked    with    my    col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  com- 
mittees in  developing  the  provisions  in 
the     compromise     agreement     which 
remove  the  termination  date  for  eligi- 
bility to  request  readjustment  counsel- 
ing "and  thus  provide  an  ongoing  op- 
portunity for  those  who  need  .such  as- 
sistance to  request  it  and  get  it. 

Mr    President,    in   connection   with 
this  change  in  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment    counseling,     the     compromise 
agreement     contains     another     provi- 
sion-ba.sed  on  an  amendment  I  pro- 
posed      during       our       committees 
markup-which    would    mandate    the 
VA    to    carrv    out    a    comprehensive 
study  to  determine  the  prevalence  and 
incidence  among  Vietnam  veterans  of 
post-traumatic        .stress        disorder- 
PTSD-and  other  postwar  psychologi- 
cal problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life  and  the  effects  of  PTSD  and  these 
other  problems  on  particular  groups  of 


Vietnam  veterans,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  women  veterans  and  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities. 
The  information  from  this  study, 
which  would  be  due  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  October  1.  1986.  as 
well  as  other  information  on  VA  poli- 
cies for  providing  benefits  to  veterans 
suffering  from  PTSD  and  other  post- 
war psvchological  problems  that 
would  be  required  to  be  included  in 
the  report  to  Congress,  should  be  of 
significant  value  to  the  Congress  as  we 
consider  the  future  shape  and  direc- 
tion of  the  VA's  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program. 

Following    the    submission    of     the 
report  on  this  .study,  the  VA  would  be 
required   by   other   provisions    in   the 
compromise  agreement  to  submit  two 
additional  reports.  One  would  be  due 
by  April  1,  1987.  and  would  set  forth 
the  Administrator's  evaluation  of  the 
agency's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
readjustment    needs    of    Vietnam-era 
veterans  through  the  vet  center  pro- 
gram and  his  opinion  on  whether  the 
VA  should  proceed  to  transition  the 
location  of  the  program  from  the  yet 
center     approach     to     mainline     VA 
health  care  facilities  and  do  so  by  the 
new  statutory  date  of  October  1.  1988. 
extended   from  October   1.   1984.  The 
other  would  set  forth  the  Administra- 
tor's plans  for  accomplishing  this  tran- 
sition away   from  the  vet  centers  by 
that  statutory  date 

This  approach  of  a  comprehensive 
study  together  with  staggered  reports 
will  enable  the  Congress,  during  198 <- 
88  to  make  informed  decisions  about 
the  future  of  the  readju.stment  coun- 
.seling program,  including  the  nature 
and  timing  of  its  integration  into 
other  VA  health  care  facilities. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  VETERANS 


Mr.  President,  various  provisions  in 
the  compromise  agreement  relate  di- 
rectly-but  not  exclusively-to  the 
VAs  ongoing  efforts  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  our  Nations 
aging  veterans,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  large  number  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans who  are  now  approaching  an  av- 
erage age  of  65.  By  1990.  60  percent  of 
all  males  over  65  will  be  veterans. 

ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  CARE. 

First     the    compromise    agreement 
contains  provisions  derived  from  the 
Senate  measure,  which  would  author- 
ize the  VA.  until  September  30.  1988. 
to  provide  adult  day  health  care-basi- 
cally   as    an    alternative    to    nursing 
home  care-to  three  categories  of  vet- 
erans needing  that  type  of  noninstitu- 
tional    care:    Those    who    are    eligible 
under  current  law  for  nursing  home 
care   in   non-VA    facilities   at    VA   ex- 
pense those  who  have  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  rated  at  50  percent  or 
more  disabling:  and  those  who  require 
that  care  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
abilitv.  Adult  day  health  care  could  be 
provided  through  contracts  with  pri- 


vate providers  and  through   in-house 
efforts. 

Depending  on  how  the  Administra- 
tor   exercises    the    broad     discretion 
given  to  define  adult  day  health  care 
for  the  purposes  of  this  program,  this 
care   could    include    a   wide   range   of 
medical  and  social  services.  Although 
the    definition    in    the    Senate-passed 
version  has  been  deleted,  any  of  the 
services    included    in    that    definition 
could  be  included  in  the  Administra- 
tor's definition.  However,  the  compro- 
mise   would    expressly    preclude    al- 
though only   in  the  case  of  in-house 
programs  conducted   by   the  VA.  the 
provision    of    transportation    to    non- 
service-connected     disabled     veterans 
who  are  found  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
costs  of  their  transportation. 

Veterans  receiving  adult  day  health 
care  could  be  maintained  at  home  in  a 
supportive    environment    rather   than 
be  institutionalized  in  a  nursing  home 
or  hospital.  If  the  VA  implements  this 
authority,  which  I  believe  the  agency 
should,  it  should  be  able  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiencv  of  various  methods  of  pro- 
viding adult  day  health  care  services 
and  thus  be  able  to  recommend  appro- 
priate legislation  to  the  Congress  to 
support  future  VA  efforts  in  the  area 
of     noninstitutional     alternatives     for 
older  veterans.  I  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Mr.  Simpson,  for 
his  leadership  in  first  proposing  in  S. 
578  legislation  in  this  area.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  him  m 
developing  the  provisions  incorporated 
in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  adopted  by  it  as  well  as  those  now 
embodied    in    the    compromise    agree- 
ment. .,    .  ,, 

Mr  President,  to  the  extent  that  the 
VA  utilizes  this  new  authority  in  coop- 
eration with  community  adult  day 
health  care  facilities,  the  agency  will 
be  taking  concrete  steps  toward  imple- 
menting the  new  approach  to  VA-com- 
munitv  interaction  that  the  VAs 
Chief  Medical  Director.  Dr.  Donald 
Custis,  spoke  of  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  in  June  1982.  At  that 
hearing,  on  issues  relating  to  how  the 
VA  should  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  aging  veterans.  Dr.  Custis  expre.ssed 
his  views  as  follows: 

In  the  first  case.  I  should  like  to  put  for- 
ward what  I  belie\e  is  a  new  approach  to 
VA-community  interaction.  It  is  based  on 
the  evident  fact  that  all  the  statistics  I  have 
cited  10  vou.  confined  as  they  are  to  veter- 
ans a-s  actual  and  potential  patients  ,n  our 
system,  may  seem  to  bypass  Ihe  fact  that 
America  is  'graying-  The  i.ssue  of  an  aging 
population  and  what  means  exist  or  must  be 
created  to  deal  with  it  creates  a  set  of  prob- 
lems for  society  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  begin  to  worK 
with  communities  all  over  this  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  recognize  that  we  are  a 
part  of  the  problem  (albeit  a  large  part 
with  an  estimate  that  60  percent  of  all 
males  over  65  in  1990  will  be  veterans^  It 
should  follow  then,  that  we  are  only  a  part 
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of  the  solution.  I  think  we  should,  on  a  local 
ba^sis.  begin  to  participate  in  the  creation  of 
structures  to  deal  with  overall  problems  of 
an  aKing  population,  some  of  whom  are  vet- 
erans, so  that  we  can  work  together  with 
the  communities  to  get  the  best  bang"  for 
both  their  "bucks"  and  ours 

I  strongly  endorse  Dr.  Curtis'  views 
on  this  issue  and  hope  that  the  agency 
will  use  this  new  adult  day  health  care 
authority  as  one  part  of  the  much 
larger  effort  that  is  needed  if  the  VA 
is  to  play  the  role  Dr.  Custis  outlined. 
In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  is  engaged  in  a 
major  study  of  opportunities  for  coop- 
eration between  the  VA.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  other  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  Government  and  numerous  private 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  older  veterans.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  the  VAs  Geriatric  Re- 
search. Education.  and  Clinical 
Center-GRECC-in  Boston.  Mass.. 
and  the  Harvard  University  Division 
of  Health  Policy  Research  and  Educa- 
tion, which  is  headed  by  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Dr.  Julius  Richmond,  co.spon- 
sored  a  "Conference  on  VA/Communi- 
ty  Resources  and  the  Older  Veteran" 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week.  This  conference  brought  togeth- 
er representatives  of  all  major  VA  of- 
fices and  a  wide  range  of  non-VA  enti- 
ties which  play  a  significant  role  in 
planning  and  providing  services  to  el- 
derly persons,  including  representa- 
tives of  congressional  committees  and 
veteran.s'  organizations. 

Dr.  Custis.  the  VAs  Chief  Medical 
Director,  provided  the  inspiration  and 
impetus  for  this  conference.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  it.  as  well  as  Dr. 
John  W.  Rowe,  the  Director  of  the 
Boston  GRECC  and  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  Division  on 
Aging,  whose  efforts  in  developing  and 
presiding  over  the  conference  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  it,  and  Dr.  Terri 
Wetle,  who  did  a  fine  job  as  the  con 
ference  project  director.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference,  together  with 
background  papers  that  were  prepared 
for  the  conference  and  are  being  re- 
fined in  light  of  the  conference  discus 
sions,  will  be  presented  to  DM&S  to 
assist  it  in  its  planning  and  program 
development.  I  look  forward  to  review- 
ing these  important  policy  papers. 

COMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

Mr.  President,  a  .second  set  of  provi- 
sions derived  from  the  Senate-passed 
measure  relating  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  older— as  well  as  certain  other— vet- 
erans would  clarify  and  codify  the 
VA's  authority  to  administer  a  com- 
munity residential  care  program.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  agency  has  sup- 
ported programs  through  which  pa- 
tients who  no  longer  need  institution- 
alization are  referred  to  community 
homes   where   they    receive— at    their 


own  expense— room,  board,  personal 
care,  and  general  health  care  supervi- 
sion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
effort  in  the  overall  range  of  health 
care  programs  and  because  some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  in  the  recent  past 
about  the  VA's  authority  to  monitor 
the  status  of  veterans  in  residential 
community  homes,  the  provisions  in 
the  compromise  agreement  would  gi\e 
the  VA  specific  legislative  authority  to 
carry  out  such  a  program.  Likewise,  it 
is  advisable  to  provide  express  author- 
ity to  the  VA.  upon  finding  that  a  fa- 
cility does  not  meet  VA  standards  and 
giving  the  facility  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  respond,  to  decline  to 
make  referrals  to.  and  assist  veterans 
to  leave,  a  facility  that  is  not  in  com- 
pliance. 

Thus,  the  compromise  agreement 
would  specifically  authorize  the  VA  to 
set  program  standards,  to  establish 
procedures  for  appro\ing  residences, 
to  conduct  initial  and  annual  inspec- 
tions, to  examine  services  received  by 
the  veterans  within  the  facilities,  and 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  a  veteran 
from  a  facility  that  has  lost  its  ap- 
proved status.  Providing  such  specific 
legislative  authority  should  help 
insure  that  this  important  noninstitu- 
tional  alternative  for  long-term  care 
for  veterans  will  be  maintained  and 
enhanced. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  programs 
predominantly  related  to  providing 
care  to  older  veterans,  the  compromise 
agreement  contains  provisions  derived 
from  provisions  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  measures— and  which,  in  the 
Senate,  were  derived  from  S.  629,  legis- 
lation I  introduced  with  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, in  which  we  were  later  joined 
by  our  fellow  committee  member  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Specter— that 
would  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
per  diem  rates  paid  by  the  VA  to  State 
veterans  homes  for  the  care  of  eligible 
veterans.  The  per  diem  rates  in  cur- 
rent law— $6.35  for  domiciliary  care. 
$12.10  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$13.25  for  hospital  care— would  be  in- 
creased to  $7.30  for  domiciliary  care. 
$17.50  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
$15.25  for  hospital  care. 

The  State  home  program  is  a  vital 
adjunct  to  the  VA's  overall  efforts, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  older  veter- 
ans. Because  the  value  of  the  Federal 
contribution  has  been  significantly 
eroded  by  inflation  since  October  1980. 
the  effective  date  of  the  last  increase 
in  the  per  diem  rates,  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate,  it  is  vital  that 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to 
increase  significantly  its  contribution 
to  the  total  cost  of  providing  care  to 
eligible  veterans  in  the  various  Slate 
home  facilities. 

I  strongly  support  the  State  home 
program  and  am  pleased  that  the  com- 


promise agreement  includes  this  per 
diem  increase.  In  addition,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  especially  large 
increase  to  be  made  in  the  rate  paid 
for  nursing  home  care.  As  is  discussed 
in  the  Explanatory  Statement  printed 
in  the  Record,  the  State  homes  have  a 
particularly  important  role  to  play  in 
the  years  ahead  in  helping  to  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  needs  of  older  vet- 
erans for  nursing  home  care. 

HEAITHCARE  PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  very  pleased 
that  title  II  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment contains  numerous  provisions, 
derived  from  S.  11.  that  are  designed 
to  improve  the  VA's  ability  to  attract 
and  retain  certain  categories  of 
health-care  personnel  employed  in  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery-DM&S. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  rep- 
resent the  latest  step  in  a  process  that 
began  in  1980.  when  our  committee 
was  considering  legislation  related  to 
DM&S  personnel  matters.  Because  of 
concerns  then  expressed  to  us  that  the 
VA  was  experiencing  significant  re- 
cruitment and  retention  difficulties 
with  respect  to  various  health-care  oc- 
cupations within  DM&S.  the  commit- 
tee reported  a  provision  I  proposed, 
later  enacted  as  .section  117  of  Public 
Law  96-330.  to  direct  the  VA  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  which  additional  categories  of 
DM&S  employees  that  provide  direct 
patient-care  services  or  services  inci- 
dent to  direct  patient -care  services 
should  be  considered  for  conversion 
from  the  regular  civil  service  person- 
nel system  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  the  special  DM&S  personnel 
system  under  title  38. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  entitled 
Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desir- 
ability of  Converting  Selected  Health 
Care  Occupations  to  Title  38.  United 
States  Code  "  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  September  1.  1982.  This 
report  is  a  well-documented  and  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  situation 
regarding  nontitle  38  health-care  per- 
sonnel within  DM&S.  The  task  force 
that  conducted  the  study  found  that 
three  health-care  occupations  in 
DM&S— certified  or  registered  respira- 
tory therapists,  licensed  physical 
therapists,  and  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses— experience  severe 
difficulties  in  recruitment,  retention, 
and  morale  on  a  nationwide  basis  and 
recommended  that  they  be  converted 
to  the  title  38  personnel  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  this 
study  recommendation,  I  included  pro- 
visions in  S.  11  to  move  these  three  oc- 
cupations into  the  title  38  personnel 
system  but  to  leave  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  them  certain  title  5  provisions 
relating  to  employee  probation  peri- 
ods, performing  appraisals,  and  ad- 
verse personnel  actions.  After  review- 
ing the  viewpoints  expressed  on  this 


issue  at  the  commit  tecs  March  9  and 
10  hearings  and  responses  to  foilowup 
questions,  the  committee  adopted  my 
recommendation  that,  although  a  leu 
islative  solution  was  needed  to  addre.ss 
the    recruitment    and    retention    prob 
lems  facing  DM&S  as  to  these  occupa 
tions   a  conversion  to  the  title  38  per 
sonnel  svstem  was  not  the  most  appro- 
priate solution  at  this  point.  Rather, 
the  committee  chose  and   the  Senate 
adopted  an  approach  which  leaves  the 
three  occiipations  in  the  title  5  system 
but  with  respect  to  them  gives  the  Ad- 
mini.strator    new    authorities    identical 
to  those  in  title  38  for  determining  the 
qualifications       of       applicants.       for 
making    appointments,    for   advancing 
and  promoting  individuals,  and  for  set- 
ting rates  of  pav^-induding  both  basic 
pav  and  special  pay  for  work  outside 
of  \he  regular  workday  or  workweek. 

Mr     President.    I    propord    this    ap 
proach.  now  included  m  the  compro- 
mise agreement,   because  of  my  con- 
cern that,  as  a  result  of  differences  be- 
tween the  title  5  and  title  38  systems. 
the  conversions  to  title  38  might  have 
had  significant   undesirable  economic 
impact  on  both  the  VA  and  certain  of 
the  emplovees  concerned    Also.   I  am 
satisfied  that  the  approach  adopted  in 
the      compromise      agreement      can 
achieve  the  same  goal  as  conversions 
to   title   38— making   needed   improve- 
ments  in   DM&Ss   ability   to   attract 
and  retain  individuals  in  the  three  oc- 
cupations. However.  I  would  note  that 
if  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case  and 
the   VA  continues  to  experience   the 
difficulties  found  by  the  task  force  a.s 
to  these  occupations,  I  will  urge  that 
the  committee  consider  further  legis- 
lative action  to  correct  the  remaining 
problems. 

In     this     regard,     the     compromise 
agreement  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions requiring  the  submission  of  re- 
ports that   are  designed  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed  about  the  use  and 
the   impact   of   the  use  of  these  new 
personnel  authorities  and  also  about 
joint  VA-Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment efforts  to  implement  other  rec- 
ommendations   from    the    ta.sk    force 
report  that  do  not  appear  to  require 
legislative  action  at   this  time.  These 
reports  are  designed  both  to  help  pro- 
mote timely  executive  branch  action 
and  to  insure  that  the  Congress  re- 
mains fully  advised  about  the  status  of 
efforts  to  address  pressing  DM&S  per- 
sonnel issues-including  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  new  authorities  in  resolving 
the  recruitment  and  retention  difficul- 
ties that  they  were  designed  to  help 
overcome.  I  will  be  reviewing  each  ol 
these  reports  very  carefully. 

WOMEN  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  as  more  women  enter 
the  armed  services,  serve,  and  ulti- 
mately leave  the  service,  the  number 
of  women  veterans  continues  to  in- 
crease. This  in  turn  brings  more 
women  to  the  VA  seeking  benefits  and 


services  as  veterans.  A  September  24, 
1982   GAG  report— "Actions  Needed  to 
Insure    That    Female    Veterans    Have 
Kqual  Access  to  VA  Benefits".  GAG 
HRD  82-98.   which   was  requested  by 
mv     good    friend    from    Hawaii    (Mr. 
lNoiTYE)-'-concluded  that,  because  the 
VAs    target    population    has    been   so 
predominantly    male    over   the    years, 
there    were    various    shortcomings    m 
the  agencv's  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of   women  veterans.   Title   III   of   the 
compromise    agreement    contains   two 
provisions,   both   originated   in   S.    11. 
that  are  intended  to  remedy,  m  part, 
this  situation  by  improving  the  agen- 
cy's ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
women  veterans. 

First,  the  compromi.se  agreement 
would  require  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans  that  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  evaluating  VA  pro- 
grams services,  benefits,  reports,  and 
other  activities  as  they  relate  to 
women  veterans:  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator on  issues  concerning  women 
veterans;  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  every  2  years  on  its  views 
and  findings. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  compromise 
agreement  contains  this  provision  to 
mandate  the  committees  establish- 
ment as  a  permanent  entity.  This  advi- 
sory committee  could  be  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  VAs  efforts  to  rec- 
ognize and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
women's  veterans,  for  example,  in 
pressing  for  more  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  female  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans on  the  part  of  the  Vet  Center  pro- 
gram an  issue  which  the  mandated 
VA  evaluation  of  that  program  is  also 
required  to  address.  The  design  of  that 
evaluation  should  also  be  a  matter  of 
concern  for  the  advisory  committee. 

I  note  that  the  present  VA  Adminis- 
trator   Harrv  Walters,  has  established 
such  an  advisory  committee  on  an  ad- 
ministrative basis,  and  I  have  publicly 
congratulated     him    on     taking    that 
action.  I  feel  very  strongly,  however, 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  statutory 
basis   for   this   advisory   committee-a 
viewpoint  that  received  wide  support 
at  hearings  in  both  Houses-lo  insure 
both  that  it  will  survive  the  tenure  of 
the  current  Administrator  and  that  it 
provides     its     recommendations     and 
views  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the 
Administrator.   Once  the  compromise 
agreement  is  enacted.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  fully  appropriate  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  reconstitute  the  admm- 
i.strativelv  established  body  as  the  ad- 
visory   committee    required    by    this 
measure. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  WOMEN  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  the  other  provision  in 
the  compromise  agreement  directly  fo- 
cused on  women  veterans  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  insure  that 
all  VA  healthcare  facilities  are  able  to 
provide  appropriate  care,  in  a  timely 
fashion,   for   any   gender-specific   dis- 


ability of  a  woman  veteran  eligible  tor 

care. 

Mr.     President,    this    provision,    al- 
though   significantly    modified    from 
the    provision    recommended    by    the 
GAO  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
would    have   authorized   the   Adminis- 
trator   to    provide    certain    outpatient 
care  on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  is  aimed 
at  insuring  that  the  VA  responds  ade- 
quately to  gender-specific  health-care 
needs   of   women    veterans.    I    will   be 
closely  monitoring  the  VA's  efforts  in 
this  regard  and  reviewing  recommen- 
dations from  the  advisory  committee 
based  on  its  evaluation  of  efforts  to 
comply  with  this  mandate.  I  anticipate 
that    the    advisory    committee    would 
review  and  comment  on.  among  other 
items,  the  reports  setting  forth  each 
facility's  plans  for  meeting  female  vet- 
erans'' health-care  needs  and  the  im- 
plementation of  those  plans,  that  all 
VA  health-care  facilities  were  required 
to  submit  to  DM&S  by  June  1  of  this 
year. 


STATUS  AND  ROLE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President,  title  V  of  the  compro- 
mise agreement— derived  from  title  V 
of  S   11  as  well  as  from  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2.  which  I  introduced 
on  January  26  with  the  cosponsorship 
of   the   chairman   (Mr.   Simpson)   and 
five  of  our  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee  (Mr.   Randolph.    Mr.    Matsunaga. 
Mr     DeConcini.    Mr.    Mitchell,    and 
Mr     Denton)    and    a    companion    to 
which.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
47    was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by   the  chairman   (Mr,   Montgomery) 
and    ranking    minority    member   (Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans'  Affairs  Committee-would  make 
certain  congressional  findings  regard- 
ing the  great  importance  of  VA  pro- 
grams and  then  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  should  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  should  fully  participate 
in   all   activities  of  the  Cabinet,   and 
should  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President    on   all    matters   relating   to 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Mr  President,  for  more  than  50 
years  the  VA  has  been  the  principal 
Federal  agency  with  responsibility  for 
providing  benefits  and  services  to  vet^- 
erans.  Today,  there  are  more  than  28 
million  veterans  and  about  55  million 
dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans. 
Among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies onlv  DOD  has  more  employees 
than  the  VA,  and  the  VA's  budget- 
around  S26  billion-ranks  sixth  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

In  light  of  the  VA's  size  and  impor- 
tance, the  agency  and  its  programs 
should  be  accorded  appropriate  recog- 
nition, status,  and  treatment  within 
the  executive  branch.  Too  often  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 
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To  preclude  recurrence  of  the  rel- 
egation of  the  VA  to  a  relatively  insig- 
nificant role  within  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  Administrator  having 
little  or  no  access  to  the  President  or 
other  top  officials  in  the  White  House, 
the  VA  should  be  elevated  to  Cabinet- 
level  status.  Such  a  step  would  insure 
that  the  head  of  the  VA  would  partici- 
pate in  top  administration  discussions 
and  decisions,  which  in  turn  should 
result  in  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  expertise  between  the  VA 
and  other  Government  departments. 
It  would  promote  greater  recognition 
of  the  impact  of  general  governmental 
decisions  on  the  VA's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 

Let  me  quote  four  very  timely— in 
view  of  todays  world  situation— find- 
ings that  the  Congress  would  be 
making  in  approving  this  legislation 
regarding  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  in  support  of  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  be  elevated  to  full  Cabi- 
net-level status: 

Thf   Nation   ha-s  an   hislonr  and   di-epls 
rooted   commitment    to   providinK    benefit.s 
and   .services   to   those   who  served   in   the 
Armed  Forces; 

This  commitment  must  be  continued  and 
maintained,  both  to  fulfill  moral  obllKation.s 
to  those  who  served  in  the  past  and  lo 
assure  current  and  potential  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  that  the  Nations  obliga- 
tions to  tho.se  who  serve  will  always  be  hon- 
ored; 

The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally  administered  health- 
care system— consisting  of.  among  other  fa- 
cilities. 172  hospitals.  226  outpatient  cimics. 
and  99  nursing  home  care  units— in  the 
United  States;  and 

The  Veterans'  Admmistralion  health-care 
system  .serves  as  the  primary  backup  to  the 
medical  resources  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
armed  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  provision  would  not  mandate 
the  designation  of  the  Administrator 
as  a  Cabinet  member.  The  Cabinet 
consLsts  of  executive  branch  depart- 
ment heads  and  certain  other  officials 
designated  by  the  President.  Neither 
the  Cabinet  nor  its  membership  was 
established  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  I 
believe  it  preferable  at  this  time,  in 
striking  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  to  exercise  con- 
gressional restraint  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  Cabinet.  Legisla- 
tion mandating  a  specific  official's 
member-ship  or  participation  in  the 
Cabinet  should.  I  believe,  be  consid- 
ered an  extraordinary  remedy  to  be 
pursued  only  as  a  last  resort. 

However,  I  consider  it  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  make  its 
views  known  regarding  the  advisability 
and  desirability  of  elevating  a  particu- 
lar official  lo  Cabinet  membership.  In 
the  case  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans'   Affairs.    I    believe    that    a    very 


strong,  clear  case  exists  for  such  an 
action. 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  STUDY  AND  GUIDE 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  derived  from  S.  11. 
would  require  the  VA  to  contract  with 
an  outside  entity  to  conduct  an  epide- 
miological study  or  studies— except  to 
the  extent  determined  to  be  scientifi- 
cally not  feasible— of  veterans  exposed 
in  service  to  radiation  from  nuclear 
detonations.  Also,  the  VA  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  and  publish  an  in- 
dexed reference  guide,  derived  from 
existing  pertinent  research  compendi- 
ums.  in  order  to  provide  appropriate 
VA  personnel  — including  both  those 
providng  health  care  and  those  adju- 
dicating claims  for  benefits— with 
readily  usable  information  regarding 
the  state  of  medical  and  other  scientif- 
ic information  on  the  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  of  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation.  Finally, 
these  provisions  require  the  President 
to  take  steps  to  insure  Government- 
wide  coordination  of  research  activi- 
ties related  to  radiation  exposure  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  that 
effort. 

At  our  committee's  April  6  hearing 
on  issues  related  to  veterans'  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation,  it  was  most  evi- 
dent that  two  important  issues  remain 
unresolved  regarding  the  population 
of  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
during  their  .service— estimated  to  in- 
clude approximately  250.000  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  nuclear  weapons  test 
program  and  approximately  130.000 
who  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  or  transitted 
those  areas  shortly  after  the  detona- 
tions. First,  exposure  information  on 
the  veterans  is  very  incomplete  and. 
second,  information  about  the  health 
effects  in  humans  of  exposure  to  low- 
level  ionizing  radiation,  the  so-called 
"dose-response  relationship,  "  is  also 
incomplete.  The  compromi.se  agree- 
ment addresses  these  i.ssues  in  several 
ways. 

EPIDEMIOLOCICAI.  STUDY 

Mr.  President,  the  study  propo-sed  in 
the  compromise  agreement  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  that  the  VA  is  re- 
quired to  conduct,  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions I  authored  in  Public  Law  96  151 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-72.  with 
respect  to  the  exposure  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  to  agent  orange.  There  is 
one  key  difference:  The  conduct  of  the 
agent  orange  epidemiological  study  by 
contract  was  only  an  option— an 
option  which  I  and  many  others  urged 
be  pursued  but  which  it  took  the  VA 
more  than  3  years  after  enactment  of 
that  law  to  exercise.  The  compromise 
agreement  would  preclude  the  VA 
from  itself  carrying  out  the  radiation 
epidemiological  study,  instead  requir- 
ing that  a  contract  be  made  with  an 
outside  entity  for  the  study's  design 
and  conduct.  With  reference  to  this  re- 
quirement of  contracting  out.  I  note 


my  strong  view  and  that  of  our  com- 
mittee as  expressed  in  the  original 
Senate  bill  that,  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy— and  their  predeces- 
.sor  agencies— in  the  nuclear  weapons 
test  program,  the  VA  should  not  con- 
tract with  either  Department  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study  or  studies  to  be 
carried  out  under  title  VI.  Should  the 
VA  unwisely  a.ssign  a  key  study  role  to 
either  of  these  agencies,  the  credibility 
of  the  study  effort  would  be  Irretrieva- 
bly undermined. 

Although  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  record  of  the  VA's  efforts  on 
the  issue  of  agent  orange.  I  believe 
that  those  efforts  now.  at  long  last, 
come  much  closer  to  what  the  VA 
should  be  doing  to  resolve  such  a  very 
difficult  and  large-scale  issue  than 
does  the  agency's  inattention  to  the 
possible  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
radiation  in  veterans  and  any  impact 
of  such  exposure  on  their  offspring. 
The  attitude  that  has  seemed  to  pre- 
vail in  some  quarters  within  the  VA  on 
the  radiation  i.ssue  is  that  basically  the 
matter  is  closed  with  all  questions  an- 
swered. It  was  only  when  confronted 
with  the  legislative  mandate  proposed 
by  S.  11  on  January  26  that  the  VA  fi- 
nally showed  some  willingness  to  reex- 
amine its  position. 

Certainly,  there  is  an  extensive, 
growing  body  of  information— mostly 
from  followup  studies  of  the  health 
histories  of  the  Japanese  who  were  ex- 
posed at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki— 
about  the  health  effects  of  radiation 
exposure  caused  by  nuclear  detona- 
tion. However,  there  is  very  little  in- 
formation specifically  relatc'd  to  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  during  the 
weapons  test  program  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  nonmilitary  personnel 
exposed  to  radiation  from  those  tests, 
such  as  the  citizens  in  Utah  who  are 
currently  engaged  in  litigation  on  the 
question  of  the  Government's  liability 
for  the  health  problems  that  they  con- 
tend were  caused  by  their  exposure. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
there  are  two  central  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  veterans'  exposure  to  radi- 
ation that  must  be  answered— what 
was  the  level  of  their  exposure  and 
what  are  the  probable  health  effects 
of  that  level  of  exposure.  One  or  more 
-scientifically  valid  epidemiological 
studies  such  as  provided  for  in  the 
compromi.se  agreement  can  help 
supply  part  of  the  missing  informa- 
tion—namely, data  as  to  the  current 
health  status  of  the  veterans  who  were 
present  at  the  Pacific  and  Nevada  test 
sites  and  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
the  health  status  of  their  natural  chil- 
dren, and  how  the  health  of  these  vet- 
erans and  their  children  compares  to 
that  of  persons  not  exposed  to  radi- 
ation from  nuclear  weapons.  Until 
such  information  is  available  or  until 
there  aie  irrefutable  answers  to  the 


questions  about  the  level  of  the  veter- 
ans' exposure  and  the  effects  of  such 
exposure,  many  of  these  veterans  and 
their  survivors  will  understandably 
continue  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
receiving  appropriate  treatment  from 
the  VA  and  the  Federal  Government 

in  general. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  point  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  study  provi 
sions   I  want  to  note  the  provision  for 
focus    before  study  is  undertaken,  on 
the  question  of  scientific  feasibility  in 
terms    of    aspects    of    the    proposed 
study    Thus,  if  the  Administrator,  in 
con.suUation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  de- 
termines that  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
study  mandate  is  not  scientifically  fea- 
sible   the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  promptly  ol 
that  determination  and  of  the  reasons 
for  it   and  so  much  of  the  study  as  the 
Administrator  has  determined   is  not 
scientifically  feasible  to  conduct  would 
not    be    required    to    be    earned    out. 
Within  60  days  thereafter,  the  Direc- 
tor of  OTA  would  report  to  the  con- 
gressional  committees   on   the   Direc- 
tor's evaluation  regarding  the  Admin- 
istrator's   determination    and    provide 
OTA'S  opinion  on  any   determination 
or  determinations  of  scientific  invalidi- 
ty made  by  the  Administrator. 
'Mr   President.  I  want  to  express  my 
.strong    view    that    the    Administrator 
should   approach   the   study   with   an 
open  mind  and  with  an  intention  to 
proceed  with  it  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator should  overcome  a  heavy  pre- 
sumption     of      scientific      feasibility 
before  deciding  that  some  or  all  ot  the 
study  is  not  feasible.  Let  me  note  that 
the  current  Administrator  has  indeed 
been  attempting  to  move  the  agency 
in    constructive    ways    regarding    this 
issue.  I  hope  that  the  title  VI  provi- 
sions will  further  his  efforts. 

RADIATION  EXPOSURE  REFERENCE  GUIDE 

Mr     President,    the    record    of    our 
committee's  April  6  hearing  contains 
strong  testimony  as  to  the  clear  need 
for  the  VA  to  develop  and  make  avail- 
able to  its  healtli-care  personnel  and 
compensation    claims    adjudicators    a 
compilation  or  summary  of  the  scien- 
tific   literature    concerning    the    long- 
term  adverse  health  effects  in  humans 
of  expo-sure  to  low-level  ionizing  radi- 
ation.  At    that    hearing    it   was   made 
clear  that  there  is  no  convenient,  ef- 
fective   process    for    providing    up-to- 
date   scientific   and   medical    informa- 
tion to  VA  physicians  treating  veter- 
ans who  were  or  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  or  to  VA 
personnel   adjudicating  the  claims  of 
such  veterans  and  of  veterans'  survi- 
vors A  reference  guide  containing  cur- 
rent compilations  or  summaries  of  the 
scientific  literature  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  such  exposure  and  indexed  .so 
as  to  make  the  information  in  it  read- 
ily accessible  would  be  a  valuable  tool. 


and  I  am  :<-r\  plea.sed  that  the  com- 
promise agri  iimnt  would  require  the 
VA  to  develop  such  a  guide  and  dis- 
tribute it  widely  to  health-care  and  ad- 
judication personnel. 

COORDINATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  RADIATION 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
provisions  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment relating  to  radiation-exposure 
issues  w^ould  also  require  the  President 
to  coordinate  fully  VA  and  other  Fed- 
eral research  and  related  efforts  in 
this  area.  This  should  insure  that  the 
VA  is  fully  informed  of.  and  gives  all 
appropriate  consideration  to  the 
available  relevant  .scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  human  exposure  to  ra- 
diation, and  that  all  Federal  efforts  m 
this  area  are  efficiently  conducted  and 
coordinated. 

Mr   President.  I  note  that  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  such  coordination  are 
very  similar  to  the  provisions  I  wrote 
into  section  307(c)  of  Public  Law  96- 
151  requiring  the  President  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  efforts  relating  to  the  ef- 
fects  of   exposure   to   dioxin.   Despite 
my   repealed   efforts,    both   with   this 
and  the  prior  administration,  to  have 
the  President  delegate  the  dioxin  co- 
ordination responsibility  .so  that  there 
could  be  an  active,  identifiable  coordi- 
nation effort— sanctioned  at  the  high- 
est level  of  the  executive  branch-un- 
dertaken in  compliance  with  that  re- 
quirement,   no    such    delegation    has 
taken  place.  In  an  attempt   to  avoid 
repetition  of  such  a  result  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  in  the  compro- 
mise agreement,  a  requirement  is  in- 
cluded  that,   not   later  than   90   days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  setting  forth 
a  description  of  the  steps  taken  and 
plans  m^de  to  insure  the  required  co- 
ordination. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation    to    the    chairman    (Mr. 
Simpson)  and  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  coop- 
eration   and    assistance    as    we    have 
worked  to  develop  this  compromise.  I 
also   thank   my   good   friends   on   the 
House  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
full    committee.    Congressman    Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  both  the  full  committee 
and   the    Hospitals   and   Health    Care 
Subcommittee.      Congressman      John 
Paul  H.^mmerschmidt.  for  their  usua 
fine  work  and  cooperation.  Of  special 
note  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
legislation   we   have   finalized   during 
Congressman    Bob    Edgar'    chairman- 
ship of  the  House  committee's  Hospi- 
tals and  Health   Care  Subcommittee, 
and  I  especially  congratulate  him  on 
his  leadership  in  this  area.  It  has  been 
as  alwavs.  a  pleasure  working  with  all 
of  our  colleagues  on  our  counterpart 
committee.  The  compromise  measure 
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bipartisan   support    in   both 


has    true 
Houses. 

Mr     President.    I    also    express    my 
warmest  thanks  to  the  staff  members 
of  the  House  committee  who  played 
kev  roles  in  the  development   of  the 
compromise  agreement.  Jack  McDon- 
ell    Pat  Rvan.  Richard  Fuller.  Rufus 
WiLson.  and  as  always  Chief  Counsel 
and  Staff  Director  Mack  Fleming;  and 
to  Robert  Cover,  assistant  legislative 
counsel,    Hou.se    legislative    counsel's 
office,  who.  as  always,  has  done  yeo- 
man's work  in  putting  the  final  bill  to- 
gether. To  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee's maiority  staff.  Vic  Raymond. 
Julie   Susman.    Scott    Wallace.    Cindy 
Alpert.  and  Tom  Harvey,  and  to  edito- 
rial directors  Harold  Carter  and  James 
MacRca.  my  thanks  for  their  effective 
work  and  cooperation  on  this  measure. 
As  alwavs.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  our 
minorilv   staff.    Bill    Brew.    Ed   Scott, 
Katv     Burdick.     Charlotte     Hughes. 
Ingrid   Post,    and   Jon   Steinberg,    for 
their  excellent  assistance  over  the  past 

10  months  from  the  introduction  of  S. 

11  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 
and  S.  629  through  final  action  on  the 
pending  measure  today. 

Mr  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  compromise  agreement  repre- 
sents a  fair  resolution  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  measures  passed  by 
the  two  bodies  and  will  contribute  very 
substantially  to  the  VA's  ability  to  ful- 
fill its  missions,  most  especially  the 
provision  of  quality  health-care  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans.  Thus,  I  com- 
mend this  compromise  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  before  we  act 
on  this  measure,  let  us  pause  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  that  many  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  would  have  in 
terms  of  todays  world  situation  and 
the  vulnerability  of  our  forces  in  and 
around    Lebanon    and    Grenada.    The 
improvements  in  VA  health  care  we 
are  initiating  have  direct  relevance  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  troops  now 
engaged    in    active    combat    both    in 
terms  of  promoting  the  availability  of 
high  quality  health  care  for  veterans 
in  VA  facilities  and  in  terms  of  the 
VA's  carrving  out  its  vital  statutory 
mis.sion  to  backstop  the  Department 
of  Defense  medical  resources  in  time 
of  war  or  hostilities,  a  function  that 
the  VA  is  already  fulfilling  with  re- 
spect to  the  Grenada  hostilities.  Spe- 
cifically, a  21-year  old  Army  Ranger, 
who    was    shot    within    hours    of    his 
unit's  parachute  drop  on  Grenada    is 
currently    being    treated    at    the    VA 
medical  center  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
spinal  cord  injury. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  unanimous  support  to  the 
compromise  agreement. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  compromise 
agreement  on  H.R.  2920.  the  "Veter- 
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ans     Health     Care     Amendments     of 
1983. •■ 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Simpson,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Cranston. 
for  their  fine  work  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.    President,    H.R.    2920   contains 
many  provisions  that  will  improve  and 
enhance  the  health  care  that  is  pro- 
vided to  our  Nations  deserving  veter- 
ans. I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
legislation    will    accomplish    a    much 
needed,  4-year  extension  of  the     vet 
center"    program    and    eliminate    the 
time  period  during  which  eligible  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  must    request   read- 
justment counseling.   It   appears  that 
the  vet  center  program  has  been  quite 
successful,    and    that    many    Vietnam 
veterans    continue    to    need    readjust- 
ment    counseling.     Additionally,     the 
study  mandated  by  this  bill,  which  will 
look  at   the  prevalence  and  incidence 
of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  and 
other  psychological   problems  experi- 
enced by  Vietnam  veterans,  will  great- 
ly   assist    Congress    in    its    efforts    to 
assess    the    readjustment    counseling 
program  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  2920  contains  a 
provision  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  VAs  mi.ssion  and  the  size 
of  the  agency,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  should  be  designated 
by  the  President  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

For  many  years  I  have  believed  that 
it  is  important  that  the  VA  occupy  a 
position  of  institutional  rank  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  great  respon- 
sibility with  which  the  agency  is 
charged.  A  Cabinet  agency  is  needed 
in  order  to  guarantee  that  our  great 
responsibilities  to  our  veterans  are 
met,  and  to  insure  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  no  doubt  of 
the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  veterans.  On  several  oc- 
casions in  the  past,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  elevate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  a  Cabinet 
level  department  with  the  Administra- 
tor serving  as  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  within  the  President's  Cabinet. 
The  most  recent  legislation,  S.  107. 
was  introduced  on  January  27,  of  this 
year.  While  I  believe  that  Congre.ss 
should  make  this  change  through  leg- 
islation, the  provision  in  H.R.  2920 
does  convey  to  the  President  the 
strong  feelings  of  Congress  on  this 
matter.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  give  it  careful  consider- 
ation and  decide  to  make  this  impor- 
tant change. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  2920.  I  must 
express  my  disappointment  about  the 
absence  of  a  provision  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version,  which  I 
introduced  a-s  S.  567.  That  provision 
would  have  authorized  a  pilot  program 
through  which  certain  veterans  would 


have  been  reimbursed  through  the  VA 
medical  care  program  for  chiropractic 
services  received.  This  is  the  third  con- 
secutive Congress  during  which  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  provision  estab- 
lishing this  program.  However,  on 
each  occasion  it  has  been  rejected  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Despite  its  rejection  of  this  provision 
during  the  96th  Congress,  the  House 
joined  the  Senate  in  urging  the  VA  to 
use  existing  authority  to  provide,  at 
least  on  a  pilot  basis,  chiropractic  serv- 
ices in  appropriate  cases  as  part  of 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  fur- 
nished to  veterans.  Despite  this 
urging,  the  VA.  at  least  until  October 
1.  1982.  did  not  act  to  increase  chiro- 
practic services.  The  VA  has  reported, 
however,  that  between  October  1.  1982 
and  June  30.  1983,  it  referred  54  veter- 
ans to  chiropractors.  I  believe  that 
this  is  not  enough,  and  that  far  more 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  VA  to  see  that 
veterans  have  the  same  acce.ss  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  including  chiropractic 
treatment,  as  do  the  recipients  of 
other  Federal  and  State  health  care 
programs,  many  of  which  now  provide 
chiropractic  treatment  to  their  benefi- 
ciaries. I  urge  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  move  forward  on  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  I  intend  to  carefully 
monitor  their  referral  activity  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2920.  and  I  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.     STEVENS.     Mr.     President.     I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 

the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MUNICIPAL  CLERK'S  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.   That   the  resolution   from   the 
Senate  (S  J.  Res.  92)  entitled    Joint  re.solu 
lion  desiKnating  the  week  beRinninK  May  8. 
1983.  a.s   Municipal  Clerk's  Week    '.  do  pas.s 
with  the  following  amendments: 

PaK<'  2.  Iine.s  5  and  6.  .strike  out  [May  8. 
1983,].  and  ln.sert:  Mav  13.  1984. 

Amend  the  title  .so  a.s  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution designalmB  the  week  beginning!  May 
13.  1984.  as  Municipal  Clerk's  Week'. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BELLE  FOUKCHE  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S  4481  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
project,  and  for  other  purpo.ses".  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment.s: 

I II  Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  [<a)]. 

12)  Page  3.  strike  out  all  after  line  12  down 
to  and  including  line  22. 

i3i  Page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  [1983.]  and 
insert:  1984. 

(4)  Page  5.  after  line  6  insert: 

.S<i  8.  Any  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c>(2l  I  At  or  (Bi  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  IS  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  m  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
m  advance  in  appropnalions  Acts. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  concurrence  with 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  my 
bill.  S.  448.  to  reauthorize  the  Belle 
Fourche  irrigation  project  and  to  In- 
corporate the  project  into  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 

The  House  amendments  are  perfect- 
ly acceptable  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
and  they  in  no  way  alter  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  my  bill  as  it  was  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  thank  the 
majority  leader  enough  for  scheduling 
the  bill  so  promptly  following  House 
action,  nor  can  I  fully  expre.ss  the  de- 
light and  fulfillment  I  feel  at  long  last 
in  succeeding  with  final  pas.sage  of 
this  measure. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road.  Mr. 
President,  to  get  to  this  point  and 
there  is  a  long  list  of  those  who  should 
be  thanked  for  their  assistance.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  Senators 
McClure  and  Nickles  as  well  as  to 
Senator  Murkowski.  Ru.ss  Brown  of 
the  committee  staff,  and  Mr.  Jim 
Casey,  formerly  of  the  House  commit- 
tee staff,  who  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  me  and  to  the  Belle  Four- 
che Irrigation  District  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  guiding  the  bill   through  the 


very  difficult  and  intricate  legislative 
process. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  llu-  board  of 
directors  and  the  manager  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  Irrigation  District  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  diligence  and 
their  commitment  in  pursuing  needed 
improvements  in  the  project.  Their 
dedicated  efforts  are  truly  a  magnifi- 
cent service  to  their  membership  and 
to  their  community. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


s.  1042  inui-.hnhllv 

POSTPONED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  calendar  No.  438.  S.  1042.  be 
indefinitely  po.stponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLK.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MAIL  ORDER  CON.-IMKH  PRO- 
TECTION AMi':Ni)NU  N  ;-"^  OF 
1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  78.  S.  450. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  450)  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  inspection  author- 
ity and  by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
.such  title  (pertaining  to  .schemes  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  representations  or  lotler 
ies).  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2490 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  in  S.  450  re- 
lating   to   Constitutional   .safeguards   con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  Rights) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 

of    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens). 

on    behalf    of    Mr.    Jepsen.    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  2490. 


Mr.  STFA'ENK.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  22.  strike  all 
through  page  3.  line  8.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•■•■or  (3)  an  advertisement  promoting  the 
sale  of  a  book  or  other  publication,  or  a  so- 
licitation to  purchase,  or  a  purchase  order 
for  any  such  publication,  if  (A)  such  adver- 
tisement, solicitation,  or  purchase  order  is 
not  materially  false  or  misleading  in  its  de- 
.scription  of  the  publication:  iB)  such  adver- 
tisement, solicitation,  or  purchase  order 
contains  no  material  misrepresentation  of 
fact  provided,  however,  that  no  statement 
quoted  or  derived  from  the  publication  shall 
constitute  a  misrepreseniation  of  fact  as 
long  as  such  statement  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C): 
and  (C)  the  advertisement,  solicitation,  or 
purchase  order  accurately  discloses  the 
source  of  any  statements  quoted  or  derived 
from  the  publication.  Paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  publication,  adver- 
tisement, .solicitation,  or  purchase  order 
which  is  used  to  sell  some  other  product  in 
which  the  publisher  or  author  has  a  finan- 
cial interest  as  part  of  a  commercial 
scheme".". 
On    page    3.    line    20.    strike    the    words 

money  or  property"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  -price  advertised  or 
otherwise  requested". 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  21  and  22.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'the  de- 
fendant resides  or  receives  mail.  ". 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  the  words 
•amount  of  any  civil  penalty"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  -civil  penally,  if 

any.". 

On  page  6.  after  line  10.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(d)  In  any  proceeding  at  any  time  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
as  a  defense  or  counterclaim  to  .seek  judicial 
review,  if  not  already  had,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  of  the  order  issued  under  .sec- 
tion 3005  of  this  title.  However,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
independent  judicial  review  otherwise  avail- 
able pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  an 
order  i.ssued  under  section  3005  of  this 
title.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  this  has  the 
approval  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, is  certainly  not  objectionable  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
concerned,  but  I  should  like  to  reserve 
mv  right  to  object,  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  make 
certain  that  this  is  the  correct  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  who  is 
here  now. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  and  so  on 
has  all  been  accepted  and  the  bill  is 
readv  to  be  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  presented 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  amendment  has 
been  submitted  and  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  before  I 
discu.ss  the  merits  of  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment  to  S.  450.  I  extend  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  Senator 
Stevens.  My  colleague  from  Alaska,  in 
his  position  as  chairman  of  ihe  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services,  has  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  primary  characteris- 
tics of  U.S.  Senate  leaders:  senatorial 
courtesy. 

While  he  was  confident  that  S.  450. 
as  considered  by  his  committee,  would 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  ad- 
vertisers, he  recognized  my  sincere  res- 
ervations about  the  constitutional 
safeguards  that  he  and  I  recognize 
must  be  carefully  presented  in  such 
circumstances. 

I  thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  clari- 
fy these  issues. 

I  also  thank  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Pryor,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  for  his  cooperation  in  these  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
alleviate  some  serious  constitutional 
problems  which  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  S.  450. 

First,  it  would  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  magazines  could 
run  ads  for  other  publications  which 
merely  repeat  untested  assertions  con- 
taineci  in  those  publications. 

Second,  it  would  allow  the  courts  to 
consider  the  legality  and  constitution- 
ality of  a  Postal  Service  order  in  any 
case  in  which  the  question  of  whether 
S.  450  was  violated  can  be  adjudicated 
on  the  merits. 

Third,  it  would  make  it  clear  that  a 
court  is  free  to  impose  no  penalty  on 
defendants  for  whom  it  determines 
that  a  penalty  would  be  inappropriate, 
either  because  they  were  acting  in 
good  faith,  or  because  they  are  a  small 
business  which  would  be  bankrupted 
by  the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty,  or 
f(3r  any  other  reason  which  the  court 
deems  appropriate. 

Fourth,  it  would  insure  that  defend- 
ants could  not  be  dragged  into  courts 
which  are  far  distant  from  the  loca- 
tions where  they  reside  or  receive 
mail. 

Let  me  examine  a  couple  of  these 
provisions  in  more  detail: 

The  first  would  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  magazines  could 
run  ads  for  other  publications  which 
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merely  repeat  untested  assertions  con- 
tained in  those  publications.  This 
would  be  done  by  writing  into  law  the 
so-called  mirror  image  doctrine,  which 
was  first  enunciated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

As  it  was  originally  introduced.  S. 
450  attempted  to  codify  the  mirror 
image  doctrine,  but  in  fact  it  could  be 
construed  to  mean  that  any  represen- 
tation contained  in  the  advertised  pub- 
lication and  repeated  in  the  ad  would 
itself  have  to  be  scientifically  demon- 
strable. This,  of  course,  would  have  de- 
feated the  whole  purpose  of  the 
mirror  image  doctrine.  My  amendment 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  allow  ads  to 
repeat  assertions  contained  in  the  ad- 
vertised publications,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  make  misrepresentations  as  to 
price,  terms  of  delivery,  and  similar 
issues. 

My  concern  over  the  original  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrine  was  heightened 
by  a  line  of  cases  which  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  the  views  of  an  author  would 
be  subject  to  a  "truth  or  falsity"  test 
to  the  extent  that  such  views  were  re- 
peated in  an  advertisement.  Even  the 
Postal  Service  concedes  that  such  a 
precedent  would  rai.se  serious  constitu- 
tional questions,  as  the  definition  of 
"truth  or  falsity"  has  evolved  to  such 
a  point  that  it  currently  turns  on  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  scientifically 
substantiate  what  might  seem  to  be 
reasonable  claims. 

One  further  amendment  to  the 
mirror  image  doctrine  section  would 
qualify  the  "designed  to  promote"  lan- 
guage contained  in  that  section  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  only  applies  to 
cases  in  which  the  advertiser  and  pub- 
lisher have  a  mutual  and  joint  finan- 
cial interest. 

The  second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment would  correct  a  drafting  defi- 
ciency in  the  original  version  of  S.  450 
which  -seemed  to  preclude  judicial 
review  of  the  legality  and  constitution- 
ality of  an  order  issued  by  the  Post 
Office.  It  would  have  done  this  by 
stating  that  a  court  "shall"  impo.se 
civil  penalties  in  any  case  in  which  it 
finds  an  evasion  of  a  stop  order  or  a 
violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order. 
The  use  of  the  word  shall"  implied 
that  the  court  would  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  impose  civil  penalties  whether 
or  not  the  order  was  constitutional. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  result  was 
intended.  Thus,  all  parties  involved 
agreed  to  a  clarifying  amendment.  The 
new  language  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment would  make  it  clear  that  the 
courts  are  free  to  examine  the  legality 
and  constitutionality  of  a  Postal  Serv- 
ice order  in  virtually  any  proceeding 
arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  in  any  proceeding  in  which 
the  court  could  examine  on  the  merits 
the  question  of  whether  a  violation 
has  occurred. 

The  third  major  provision  of  my 
amendment  would  allow  the  court  to 


mipose  no  civil  penally  il  il  lountl  Llial 
appropriate.  Some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  might  lead  a  court  to 
refuse  to  impose  a  civil  penalty  include 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  was 
acting  in  good  faith,  or  in  which  the 
defendant  was  a  small  business  which 
would  be  bankrupted  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  civil  penalties  would  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights.  The  bill  lists  the 
following  i.ssues  which  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  in  determining  civil 
penalties:  the  nature,  circumstances, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violations  of 
such  subsection,  and.  with  respect  to 
the  violator,  the  ability  to  pay  the 
penalty,  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on 
the  ability  of  the  violator  to  conduct 
lawful  business,  any  history  of  prior 
violations  of  such  subsection,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

The  fourth  major  provision  would 
cut  back  the  number  of  courts  in 
which  an  action  under  this  bill  could 
be  brought.  Specifically,  it  would  disal- 
low suits  brought  in  jurisdictions 
where  the  defendant  "transacts  busi- 
ness" or  where  the  conduct  oc- 
curred." allowing  actions  only  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  receives  mail.  The  intent  of 
this  provision  is  to  lessen  forum  shop- 
ping on  the  part  of  the  Po.stal  Service 
and  to  try  to  guarantee  that  a  small 
defendant  cannot  be  dragged  acro.ss 
the  country  to  a  prohibitively  incon- 
venient jurisdiction,  when  the  Postal 
Service  could  just  as  easily  litigate  the 
issue  in  a  more  convenient  forum. 

I  believe  these  provisions  provide  the 
neces.sary  constitutional  protection  for 
persons  attempting  to  exerci.se  their 
finst  amendment  rights,  without  re- 
ducing in  the  least  the  protections 
which  S.  450  provides  against  fraud  on 
the  American  public.  These  changes 
allow  those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned both  about  fraudulent  advertis- 
ers and  the  maintenance  of  constitu- 
tional protections  the  opportunity  to 
lend  our  wholehearted  support  to  this 
legislation. 

I  do  want  to  thank  some  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  played  a  role  in  ironing 
out  the  differences  over  S.  450.  Those 
include  Lilli  Hausenfluck  of  my  staff. 
Wayne  Schley  of  Senator  Steven's 
staff.  Knox  Walkup  of  Senator 
Pryors  staff.  Bart  Baer  and  Michael 
Holihan  of  the  Senate  Steering  Com- 
mittee. George  Davis  and  Bill  John- 
stone of  the  Postal  Service.  Clinton 
Miller  of  the  National  Health  Federa- 
tion, and  Larry  Roth  of  the  law  firm 
of  Bass.  UUman  &  Lustigman  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  how  the 
sponsors  view  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  purchase  authority  provid- 
ed by  propo.sed  section  3005(e)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  and  the  mail 
order  regulations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ( 16  CFR.  section  435). 


As  1  understand  the  FTC  rule,  most 
types  of  mail  order  merchandise  are 
required  to  be  delivered  within  any  de- 
livery period  stated  in  the  merchants 
advertising  or.  if  no  period  is  stated, 
within  30  days,  unless  the  merchant 
provides  his  customers  an  opportunity 
to  extend  the  period  and  they  elect  to 
do  so. 

One  apparent  result  of  this  rule 
would  seem  to  be  that  a  merchant 
need  not  have  on  hand  any  inventory 
of  the  product  until  the  lime  of  deliv- 
ery. I  also  understand  that  many  mer- 
chants do  not  maintain  an  inventory 
of  their  products,  but  merely  send 
orders  to  their  suppliers  or  to  .so-called 
fulfillment  houses  who  maintain  an 
inventory  of  the  product  and  fill  the 
orders  of  the  advertiser  s  customers. 

Proposed  section  3005(e)  appears  to 
present  the  possibility  that  if  the 
Postal  Service  attempts  to  purchase 
the  product  from  the  advertiser  and 
he  quite  lawfully  is  unabh-  to  comply, 
that  a  Federal  court  could  i.ssue  an 
order  under  .section  3007  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  preventing  the  ad- 
vertiser from  receiving  his  mail.  Is  this 
the  intent  of  the  proposed  statute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Under  existing 
law.  -section  3007  permits  the  Federal 
courts  to  order  the  Postal  Service  to 
withhold  an  advertisers  mail  from  de- 
livery if  the  court  concludes  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
advertiser  is  violating  section  3005  by 
engaging  in  a  scheme  or  device  to 
obtain  money  or  property  through  the 
mail  by  means  of  false  representations 
or  the  operation  of  a  lottery.  Under 
this  statute  the  mail  is  held  until  the 
Postal  Service  concludes  proceedings 
under  section  3005.  If  the  advertiser 
prevails  in  those  proceedings,  he  re- 
ceives his  mail;  if  the  Postal  Service 
prevails,  the  mail  is  returned  to  the 
senders. 

Mere  failure  to  honor  the  Postal 
Service's  request  to  purchase  a  sample 
of  the  product,  standing  alone,  would 
seem  a  wholly  inadequate  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  an  order  under  section 
3007.  As  the  gentleman  points  out. 
there  are  perfectly  valid  rea.sons  why  a 
merchant  may  be  unable  to  honor  the 
Postal  Inspector's  request.  Most  clear- 
ly, the  advertiser— even  if  he  custom- 
arily maintains  an  inventory  of  the 
product— could  be  temporarily  out  of 
stock. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to 
allow  the  courts  to  consider  whether 
the  advertiser's  failure  to  provide  a 
sample  of  the  product  is  a  relevant  ele- 
ment in  the  courts  determination  of 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  advertiser  is  violating 
section  3005.  The  Postal  Service  has 
not  brought  to  our  attention  any 
actual  or  hypothetical  case  where  the 
mere  failure  of  the  advertiser  to  honor 
a  purchase  request  during  the  time  al- 
lowed by  the  FTC  rule  should,  without 


more,  result  in  the  issuance  of  an  in- 
junction under  section  3007. 

I  also  emphasize  that  this  provision 
is  not  intended  to  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  upon  the  content  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  FTC  mail  order 
rule. 

Mr.  STP  \  i  N>^  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  adoption  ol  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que-stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  2490)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  249  1 

<Purpo-se:  To  clarify  procedure.s  under 
whicii  the  Postal  Service  may  bring  civil 
action.s  under  the  supervision  of  the  At- 
torney General) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  -send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  adopted  the  measure  yet? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  have  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  send  to  the  desk  in 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
if  that  meets  the  Senator's  approval. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  .Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  proposes  an 
amendmeni  numbered  2491. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   5.    line    17.    following    the   word 
■may  ".   insert   the  following:    ■.  under  the 
provisions  of  .section  409(d)  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendmeni  is  of  a  technical 
nature  and  is  being  offered  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Justice  Department.  It 
simply  clarifies  the  procedures  under 
which  the  Postal  Service  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  civil  penalties  established  in 

the  bill. 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  have  manage- 
ment and  policy  control  over  litigation 
involving  the  Postal  Service,  but  may, 
as  under  current  law  (39  U.S.  409(d)), 
consent  to  the  Postal  Service  repre- 
senting itself  in  litigation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  and  report 
from  the  Justice  Department  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. ,.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that    the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  is  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  cooperation. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Because  you  share 
this  Department's  concern  regarding  ever 
increasing  legislative  efforts  to  disperse  the 
authority  to  conduct  litigation  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  forwarding  the  at- 
tached Department  report  on  S.  450  for 
vour  information. 

The  litigation  authority  provi.sion  in  S. 
450  with  which  we  are  concerned  did  not 
come  to  our  attention  until  very  recently, 
thus  we  were  unable  to  provide  the  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
in  lime  to  comply  with  that  committees  •24 
hour  rule"  regarding  notification  of  pro- 
posed amendments  prior  to  committee 
mark-up.  However,  we  have  received  assur- 
ances from  cognizant  committee  staff  that 
the  amendment  .suggested  in  the  attached 
report  will  be  offered  as  a  technical,  perfect- 
ing amendment  when  S.  450  is  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Your  efforts  and  support  to  see  that  such 
an   amendment   is  adopted   would  be  very 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  17.  1983. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  written  lo 
provide  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  bill  S  450.  Mail  Order  Consumer 
Protection  Amendments  of  1983.  While  the 
Department  defers  to  other  agencies  on  the 
need  for.  and  effect  of.  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion    we    have   some   concern    with   section 
3(b)(1)  of  the  bill,  which  gives  the  Postal 
Service  the  right  to  bring  civil  actions  to  en- 
force the  civil  penalties  established  by  the 
act   Under  current  law  39  U.S.C.  409(d)  the 
Attorney  General  is  given  the  responsibility 
10  provide  legal  representation  to  the  Postal 
Service  except  in  those  cases  where  the  At- 
torney General  con.senls  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice representing  itself  in  litigation.  This  sec- 
lion  slates:  The  Department  of  Justice  shall 
furnish  •  •  *  the  Postal  Service  such  legal 
representation  as  it  may  require,  but  with 
the  prior  coasenl  of  the  Attorney  General 
the  Postal  Service  may  employ  attorneys  by 
contract  or  otherwise  lo  conduct  litigation 
brought  by  or  against  the  Postal  Service  or 
its  officers  or  employees  in  matters  aliect- 
ing  the  Po.stal  Service. 

While  section  3(b)(1)  does  not.  on  its  face, 
appear  to  lake  away  from  the  authority 
granted  in  39  U.S.C.  409(d).  we  believe,  to  be 
cautious,  that  this  important  point  merits 
clarification.  The  important  policy  and 
management  principle,  represented  by  the 
centralized  control  of  litigation  by  ihe  At- 
torney General,  will  thus  have  been  specifi- 
cally recognized  in  this  statute.  We  would 
ask  "that  section  3(b)(1)  be  amended  lo  refer 
specifically  to  39  U.S.C.  409(d). 

Section  3(b)(1)  could  be  amended  lo  read 
as  follows:  "Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 


information  available  to  il.  the  Po.stal  Serv- 
ice finds  that  any  person  has  engaged,  or  is 
engaging  in  conduct  described  by  paragraph 
(1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Postal 
Service  may,  under  the  provisions  of  39 
U.S.C.  409(d).  commence  a  civil  action  to  en- 
force the  civil  penalties  established  by  such 
subsection.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  ihe  United 
Stales  for  the  district  in  which  such  conduct 
occurred  or  in  which  the  defendant  resides. 
transacts  business  or  receives  mail." 

Historically,  the  Attorney  General  has  ex- 
ercised plenary  responsibility  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  United 
Stales.  Act  of  September  24.  1789.  1  Slat.  73. 
See  also  United  States  v.  .San  Jacinto  Tin 
Co  125  U.S.  273.  279  (1888):  Confiscation 
Cases.  7  Wall.  (74  U.S.)  454.  457-58  (1868). 
The  responsibility  lo  conduct  the  litigation 
of  the  United  Slates  was  first  given  greater 
statutory  recognition  in  the  act  which  cre- 
ated the  Department  of  Justice.  Act  of  June 
22.  1870.  16  Stat.  162.  and  is  now  primarily 
codified  at  -sections  516  and  519  of  Title  28. 
which  reserve  the  conduct  of  litigation  in- 
volving the  United  Slates  lo  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
"lelxcept  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law.' 

This  statutory  assignment  of  plenary  liti- 
gating  authority   lo  the   Attorney   General 
centralizes    the    conduct    of    liligalion    on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stales  and  thereby  fur- 
thers a  number  of  important  policy  goals.  II 
allows  the  presentation  of  uniform  positions 
on  important  legal  issues,  ensures  that  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  will  be  able  to  select  test 
cases  which  present  the  Governments  posi- 
tion in  the  best  possible  light,  and  gives  the 
Attorney    General    authority    over    lower 
court  proceedings  so  that  Government  liti- 
gation will  be  belter  handled  on  appeal  and 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  It  provides  for 
greater  objectivity  in   the  filing  and   han- 
dling of   cases   by   attorneys   who   are   not 
themselves  affected  litigants.  And  il  facili- 
tates  presidential   supervision   over   Execu- 
tive Branch  policies  implicated  in  litigation. 
Not  infrequently,  civil  litigation  involving 
just  one  agency  involves  common  legal  or 
policy   issues   on   which   different   agencies 
have" an  interest.  There  are  often  differing 
views  among  the  agencies.  A  major  function 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  §§  516,  and  519.  is  to  resolve  Ihese 
differing  agency  perspectives,  and  present 
10  the  court  the  position  which  most  serves 
the  governments  overall   interest.  Legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  bestow  independent,  liti- 
gating authority  on  other  federal  agencies 
and  departments,  and  therefore  amending, 
in  effect.  28  U.S.C.  §5  516  and  519.  would  vi- 
tiate this  .salutary  function,  and  permit  each 
such  agency  to  make  its  position  the  govern- 
ment's position  of  the  day. 

This  policy,  as  applied  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, is  recognized  in  39  U.S.C.  409(d).  While 
we  believe  that  changes  in  the  Attorney 
Generals  litigating  authority  must  be  ac- 
complished by  specific  amendmeni.  which 


■  28  U  S.C.  section  516  provides  Except  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  Ihe  conduct  of  litigation  in 
which  the  United  States,  an  agency,  or  officer 
thereof  is  a  parly,  or  is  interested,  and  securing  evi- 
dence therefor,  is  reserved  lo  officers  of  the  De- 
partmenl  of  Juslice.  under  the  direction  of  the  Al- 
tornev   General.'    28   U.S.C.   section   519   provides: 

Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  supervise  all  litigation  to  which 
the  United  Stales,  an  agency,  or  officer  thereof  is  a 
party  and  shall  direct  all  United  Stales  attorneys, 
assistant  United  Slates  allorneys,  and  .special  attor- 
neys appointed  under  section  543  of  this  lille  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
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we  do  not  believe  section  3(b)(1)  of  S.  4su 
accomplishes,  we  think  that  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  Attorney  General's  litiKating 
authority  in  Postal  Service  cases  merits  spe- 
cific recognition  in  order  to  resolve  any  pos- 
sible question. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  atJoption  of  the  technical  amen(i- 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2491)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas if  he  has  a  matter. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
wish  to  say  at  this  time  is  that  this 
piece  of  legislation.  S.  450.  has  been 
worked  out  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously with  many,  many  Members  of 
this  body  and  al.so  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  have 
been  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

We  think  all  objections  have  been 
clarified  by  the  proposed  amendments 
that  are  pending  to  the  legislation  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  personally 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  fine  work. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania;  Senator  Glenn,  of  Ohio; 
and  also  Senator  Jepsen.  of  Iowa  for 
painstakingly  working  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  con- 
siders S.  450,  the  Mail  Order  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1983.  This  leg- 
islation represents  a  major  break- 
through in  strengthening  of  the  inves- 
tigatory and  enforcement  powers  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  dealing  with 
the  growing  problem  of  consumer  de- 
ception by  mail. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  the  incidence  of  consumer 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  has 
grown  to  epidemic  proportions  in 
recent  years,  and  a  large  number  of 
these  schemes  are  perpetrated 
through  the  mails,  preying  upon  some 
of  our  vulnerable  citizens:  The  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  sick.  In  fact,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
victims  of  mail  fraud  are  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service 
makes  very  effort  to  combat  the  inci- 
dence of  mail  fraud  and  misrepresen- 
tation, responding  to  over  200.000  com- 
plaints yearly.  However,  one  of  the 
principal  statutes  under  which  the 
Service  is  able  to  pursue  deceptive 
mail  marketing  is  over  100  years  old 


and  lacks  Uu'  letah  inv  Service  .so 
desperately  needs.  This  authority 
needs  to  be  modernized  to  give  the 
Postal  Service  more  effective  tools  to 
combat  the  shrewder,  more  sophisti- 
cated con  artists  who  prey  upon  the 
American  consumer.  S.  450  would  pro- 
vide the  Service  with  these  needed 
tools. 

I  introduced  legislation  similar  to  S. 
450  (S.  1407.  the  Mail  Order  Consumer 
Protection  Amendments  of  1982) 
during  the  97th  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May 
19.  1982.  after  careful  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services.  A  field 
hearing  was  held  on  the  legislation  on 
October  13.  1981.  in  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
S.  1407  was  cosponsored  by  28  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  including  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  held  an  August  4.  1981. 
hearing  on  frauds  against  the  elderly. 
Similar  hearings  and  an  investigation 
were  also  conducted  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  under  its 
distinguished  chairman.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  the  sponsor  of  similar 
House  legislation. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  has 
major  responsibility  for  preventing 
the  continuation  of  mail  fraud  and 
false  representation  schemes.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  powers  of  investigation 
are  limited  and  in  need  of  immediate 
itnprovemenl. 

In  order  to  investigate  a  typical  mail 
order  scheme  involving  suspected  false 
advertising,  the  Postal  Service  must 
order  the  product  just  as  an  ordinary 
citizen  would:  They  .send  by  mail  a 
purchase  order  accompanied  by  a 
postal  money  order  for  the  suspected 
item  and  when  it  is  received,  they  have 
it  tested  or  evaluated  by  experts  to  .see 
if  it  was  accurately  advertised.  Unfor- 
tunately, by  the  time  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice recognizes  suspected  quack  offers, 
orders  the  product  and  submits  it  for 
testing,  the  companies  have  often 
closed  down  their  operation  or  moved 
it  to  another  State.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  many  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants know  that  Postal  Itispectors 
may  have  ordered  their  product  and 
delay  filling  orders  until  after  the  ad- 
vertising has  run  its  cour.se  and  they 
have  received  the  fruits  of  their  un- 
lawful venture.  Even  if  the  company  is 
still  in  existence,  the  Pcstal  Services 
only  recourse  under  present  law  is  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  and  a  court  order  to 
block  responsive  mail  from  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  address  used  in  the  adver- 
tisement. If  the  proceedings  are  not 
commenced  until  after  the  advertising 
has  run  its  course,  little  if  any  mail 
will  be  intercepted. 

This  legislation  would  improve  the 
current  law  in  the  following  ways.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  Postal  Service  to 


purchase  directly  from  advertisers 
samples  of  mail  order  products  sold 
under  potentially  false  advertising. 
This  would  enable  the  Postal  Service 
to  immediately  begin  its  examination 
of  the  suspicious  product  and  more 
promptly  initiate  proceedings  if  appro- 
priate. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Postal  Service,  after  a  full  adversarial 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  may  issue 
orders  to  require  persons  to  cease  and 
desist  from  engaging  in  a  scheme 
which  has  been  found  to  violate  the 
false  representations  statute.  Current- 
ly, the  Postal  Service  may  only  issue 
mail-stop  orders,  which  are  directed 
only  to  postmasters— not  to  false  ad- 
vertisers. These  orders  return  to  send- 
ers mail  addressed  to  the  particular 
business  name  and  address  used  in  the 
advertising  which  was  involved  in  the 
proceedings.  These  orders  may  easily 
be  circumvented  by  experienced  con 
men.  who  simply  continue  or  resume 
the  same  .scheme  under  a  new  address 
and  business  name.  The  Postal  Service 
must  then  commence  new  proceedings 
and  while  they  are  being  completed 
the  advertiser  continues  to  cheat  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  very  careful  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  legislation  to 
assure  due  process  with  respect  to  issu- 
ance of  such  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Such  orders  may  be  issued  only  after 
full  adversarial  hearings  before  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  pursuant  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
are.  of  cour.se.  subject  to  judicial 
review  by  the  courts. 

The  bill  addresses  the  problem  of 
the  repeat  violator  by  providing  that 
the  U.S.  district  courts  may  a.ssess  civil 
penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day 
against  persons  who  continue  or 
resume  advertising  schemes  after  the 
Postal  Service  has  determined,  follow- 
ing an  on-the-record  hearing,  that  the 
scheme  violates  the  statute.  The 
actual  amount  of  the  penalty  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  U.S.  district  court 
after  consideration  of  the  relevant 
facts  of  each  case. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  Pcstal 
Service  from  enforcing  the  false  repre- 
sentation statute  against  advertise- 
ments for  books  and  publications 
which  are  accurately  adverti-sed.  This 
provision  responds  to  concern  that  the 
statute  could  be  used  to  suppress  un- 
popular or  unorthodox  views  and  is 
carefully  drafted  to  avoid  its  being  as- 
serted to  bar  the  Postal  Service  from 
protecting  the  public  against  the  so- 
called  work-at-home,  phony  credit  and 
loan  schemes  which  continue  to 
plague  economically  disadvantaged 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  as  it 
has  been  refined,  now  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  civil  liberties  and  the 
need  effectively  to  deal   with  shrewd 


operators  who  would  fleece  the  most 
vulnerable  members  of  our  society.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  measure,  and  seek  its 
prompt  enactment.  It  will  close  certain 
loopholes  in  current  law  and  it  will 
give  to  the  Postal  Service  needed  en- 
forcement tools  to  protect  consumers 
and  to  fight  those  who  would  misuse 
the  mails  to  cheat  the  public. 

I  commend  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) chairman  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee for  his  leadership  on  this 
matter,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Aging 
Committee  for  their  strong  support, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  for  his  constructive  coinments 
and  support. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  450.  the  Mail  Order  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1983.  I  have 
worked  with  Senators  Stkvens.  Pryor. 
and  Glenn  as  a  prime  co.spon.sor  of 
this  measure  because  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  all  citizens,  and 
particularly  our  Nation's  elderly,  from 
unscrupulous  individuals  who  use  the 
mails  to  advance  their  false  represen- 
tation schemes.  The  bill  has  been  fa- 
vorably and  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. . 

For  some  time,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  consumer 
related  frauds.  Hearings,  conducted  by 
the  committee  in  1964.  1981.  and  1983. 
as  well  as  a  massive  national  survey  of 
law  enforcement  and  consumer  protec- 
tion specialists,  made  in  1982,  have 
demonstrated,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  frauds  against  the  elderly 
are  increasing  and  that  they  can  have 
a  devastating  impact  upon  their  vic- 
tims. 

We  have  also  learned  that  quite 
often  con  artists,  charletans.  and 
quacks,  use  the  mails  to  further  their 
deceitful  ends.  Testimony  received  by 
the  committee  suggests  that  illegal 
mail  schemes  net  millions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

Charles  P.  Nelson.  Assistant  Chief 
Postal  Inspector,  recently  testified 
before  us  and  stated: 

The  specter  of  mail  fraud  is  particularly 
vivid  for  our  Nation  s  26  million  older  Amer- 
icans. Unfortunately,  many  fraudulent 
schemes  tend  to  prey  most  heavily  on  the 
elderly,  who.  because  of  fixed  incomes  or 
limited  mobility,  often  rely  on  the  conven 
ience  of  mail  order  shopping.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  .schemes  involved  in  our  cases, 
we  believe  that  a  high  percentage  of  mail 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  victims  are 
senior  citizens. 

The  financial  harm  resulting  from 
these  schemes  can  range  from  as  little 
as  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  loss  of  a 


person's  entire  lifes'  savings.  Som(-  of 
the  products  peddled  by  mail  order 
schemes  are  virtually  hannless;  others 
such  as  an  injectable  compound  of  sea 
kelp  that  solci  as  a  miracle  cancer  cure 
was  so  contaminated  with  toxic  sub- 
stances that  to  use  it  as  described  in 
the  accompanying  advertising  litera- 
ture would  have  resulted  in  death. 
Similarly,  while  the  emotional  impact 
of  the  frauds  upon  their  victims  is  in 
.some  instances  small,  in  others,  per- 
haps the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
elderly  are  involved,  the  impact  can  be 
devastating  and  a  significant  contribu- 
tor to  increased  depression  and  debili- 
tation. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  regarded  law  en- 
forcement agencies  we  have.  Current- 
ly, the  Service  receives  an  average  of 
about  200.000  mail  fraud  complaints 
each  year.  In  an  average  6-month 
period,  the  Service  may  initiate  as 
manv  as  2,500  mail  fraud  investiga- 
tion.s.  While  the  Service  has  responsi- 
bility for  internal  audit  in  the  Postal 
Service,  and  for  providing  for  the  secu- 
rity of  postal  facilities  and  postal  em- 
ployees, it  devotes  approximately  20 
percent  of  its  time  to  combating  mail 
fraud. 

While  the  Postal  Inspection  Service 
does   an   admirable   job   with    the    re- 
sources   it    has,    certain    impediments 
prevent  it  from  being  more  effective  in 
protecting     the     public     interest.     At 
present,  in  order  to  obtain  samples  of 
products  which  are  su.spect.  postal  au- 
thorities must   use  a  time-consuming 
process  of  mailing  an  order  and  wait- 
ing for  the  product  to  be  sent.  Know- 
ing this  process,  the  seller  has  the  op- 
portunity—and   often   the   proclivity— 
to  defer  supply  until  the  advertising 
has  run  its  course.  In  these  cases,  the 
product  if  receivied  at  all,  is  often  re- 
ceived too  late  for  the  authorities  to 
take  effective  steps  to  prevent  public 
injury.    S.    450    would    authorize    im- 
proved    investigation     authority     by 
giving  the  Postal  Service  the  ability  to 
more     promptly     obtain     evidentiary 
.samples  of  products  or  services  offered 
for   sale   by    mail    through   suspected 
false   representations.   It   would   allow 
the  Postal  Service  to  tender  the  adver- 
tised price  to  a  firm  in  order  to  gain 
immediate     access    to    an     advertised 
product  so  that  an  examination  of  the 
product  or  service  could  begin  immedi- 
ately. The  bill  provides  for  several  pro- 
cedural safeguards  which  will  prohibit 
the  possibility  of  this  new  authority 
being  abused. 

S.  450  would  also  grant  the  power  to 
the  Postal  Service  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders,  requiring  a  person  or  his 
representative  to  cease  and  desist  from 
engaging  in  any  fraudulent  scheme, 
device,  lottery,  or  gift  enterprise.  Such 
orders  are  to  be  issued  only  after  a  full 
adversarial  hearing  conducted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  cease  and  desist 


only  against  the  promoter  of  a  scheme 
or  his  agent,  who  had  previously  been 
issued  and  violated  a  previous  stop- 
order. 

The  bill  provides  the  U.S.  district 
courts  with  the  authority  to  impose 
fines  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
day  that  a  violator  engages  in  the  pro- 
hibited conduct.  This  is  a  civil  penalty 
and  the  court  is  to  take  into  account 
the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  situation.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  court  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  violators' 
ability  to  pay.  effect  on  ability  to  con- 
duct lawful  business,  any  history  of 
prior  violations,  degree  of  culpability, 
and  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. Penalties  collected  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  provision  would  be 
paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  450  also  requires  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  report  semiannually  to  the 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  on 
its  investigative  activities.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  these  reports  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  would  not  in  any  way  ad- 
versely effect  existing  statutory  rela- 
tions between  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Justice  Department. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  a  provision 
which  is  intended  to  preclude  the 
Postal  Service  from  bringing  cases 
against  persons  who  market  books  and 
other  publications  through  the  mail 
by  means  of  advertisements  that  are 
not  materially  false  or  misleading  in 
their  description  of  the  book  or  other 
publication  advertised.  Designed  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
bill  references  the  "Mirror  Image  Doc- 
trine." At  the  same  time,  this  provi- 
sion is  not  intended  to  preclude  the 
Postal  Service  from  bringing  cases 
against  firms  which  market  fal-sely  ad- 
vertised goods  or  services.  The  sale  by 
mail  of  ideas  and  opinions,  irrespective 
of  their  orthodoxy  or  validity,  are  to 
be  subject  to  this  provisions  only 
where  the  product  to  be  received  by 
the  purchaser  is  materially  misrepre- 
sented. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  con- 
sumer education  program.  It  requires 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  or  his 
designee,  following  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  mail  order  in- 
dustry, develop  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram" designed  to  provide  consumer 
education  to  the  public  concerning 
schemes  involving  false  representa- 
tions through  use  of  the  mails.  The 
bill  requires  that  a  summary  of  con- 
sumer education  activities  be  included 
in  the  regular  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  similar  to 
that  contained  in  S.  450  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  19,  1982.  Postal 
Service  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
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rest'nlatives  on  December  13,  1982.  Uii 
fortunately,  in  the  wanninK  hours  of 
the  last  Congress  the  Senate  was  not 
again  able  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
Mail  Order  Consumer  Protection 
Amendments  of  1983  are  needed  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  enable  them  to 
effectively  combat  the  increases  in 
phoney  mail  schemes  that  adversely 
effect  all  Americans  and  especially  our 
Nation's  elderly.  It  is  a  measure  which 
has  already  been  favorably  voted  on  in 
both  Houses  and.  as  refined  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs, 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  any  .seri- 
ous controversy.  The  measure  will  not 
add  any  significant  new  costs  to  the 
Treasury.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  am  proud  to  support  this  meas- 
ure and  ask  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  the  same.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  450, 
the  Mail  Order  Consumer  Protection 
Amendments  of  1983.  We  have  a 
record  repleat  with  testimony  on  the 
overwhelming  need  to  change  the  law 
and  provide  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Justice  Department  with  additional 
authority  to  combat  fraud  perpetrated 
through  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tisements. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services  held 
two  exhaustive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill.  The  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  held  five 
hearings.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  al.so  addre.s.sed  this  problem  in 
hearings.  They  found  that  the  elderly 
have  been  the  special  target  of  those 
who  would  defraud  the  public  through 
the  use  of  misleading  and  false  ad\er- 
tisements. 

This  legislation  enjoys  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Justice  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, especially  the  consumer 
advLser  to  the  President,  Virginia 
Knauer.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  let- 
ters from  FTC  Chairman  James  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Knauer  to  that  effect. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  American  A.ssociation 
of  Retired  Persons,  the  Direct  Market- 
ing Association,  the  National  Counsel 
on  the  Aging,  tiU'  National  Newspaper 
A.ssociation,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations. These  organizations  have  all 
eloquently  testified  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Some  of  us  have  received  letters 
from  concerned  individual.s  expre.ssing 
the  fear  that  this  bill  will  allow  the 
Postal  Service  to  ban  books  or  publica- 
tions. Nothing  is  more  ludicrous.  No 
one"s  legitimate  rights  are  being 
abridged  by  this  legislation.  If  they 
were,  the  bill  would  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  book  publishing  industry, 
the  newspaper  industry,  the  mail 
order  industry,  and  the  others  who  are 


tonc'irnt'd  'Aith  an  inda  lUual'.s  cunsli- 
tutional  rights.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
example  of  the  support  from  these  or- 
ganizations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a 
very  forceful  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  As.sociation  of  American  Pub- 
lishers. Townsend  Hoopes.  on  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  does  allow  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  purchase,  directly  from  the  ad- 
vertiser, samples  of  the  products  being 
sold  through  the  mail.  Right  now.  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  the  Postal  Service 
cannot  obtain  a  sample  of  the  product 
being  advertised  until  the  .seller  wishes 
to  provide  it.  This  is  a  gigantic  loop- 
hole in  the  law.  Those  individuals  who 
are  bent  on  fal.se  advertising  .schemes 
simply  hold  off  releasing  their  product 
to  those  who  paid  their  money  until 
they  have  received  all  the  funds  they 
feel  they  can  obtain.  By  then,  it  is  too 
late  for  the  customer  to  complain 
when  he  sees  that  the  product  re- 
ceived is  far  different  from  what  was 
advertised. 

The  bill  allows  the  Postal  Service, 
after  a  full  adversarial  hearing  before 
an  administrative  law  judge,  to  issi'e 
orders  to  require  a  person  to  cease  and 
desist  from  engaging  in  false  represen- 
tation schemes.  The  legislation  allows 
the  U.S.  district  courts  to  assess  civil 
penalties  of  up  to  S  10.000  per  day 
against  persons  who  repeat  advertising 
schemes  after  an  on-the-record  deter- 
mination has  been  made  that  the 
scheme  violates  the  statute.  The  court 
shall  make  an  independent  as.se.ssment 
of  the  violation  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  but  it  cannot 
exceed  $10,000  per  pay. 

In  addition,  this  bill  requires  the 
Postal  Service  to  report  to  Congress 
twice  a  year  on  enforcement  of  this 
provision.  It  also  requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  initiate  a  consumer  educa- 
tion program. 

Again,  I  urge  early  adoption.  To  em- 
phasize the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  the  transcript  of  a 
.segment  of  NBCs  The  Today  Show 
of  this  spring  which  points  out  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  obje'ction.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1983. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Chatnnan.  Comtntller  on  Governmrnlal  Aj- 
fairx.  U.S.  Svnalf.  Washmglon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  C'hairma.n:  Ttnaiik  you  for  the 
opportunity    lo    comment    on    S.    450.    the 

Mail  Order  Con.sumer  Protection  Amend- 
ments of  1<)83'.  Tlii.s  bill  would  strengthen 
the  inve.siiKativp  and  enforcement  authority 
of  the  Postal  Service  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

S.  450  \iould  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Po-stal  Service  to  protect  consumers  aKalnst 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  In  mail  order 
transactions  In  two  significant  ways; 

(1)  By  empowering  tlie  Postal  Service  to 
gain  expedited  access  to  advertised  products 


In  enable  prompt  action  against  advertisers 
of  fraudulent  or  misrepresented  products; 
and 

(2)  By  authorizing  the  imposition  of  civil 
penalties  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  a  day  for 
the  continuation  of  acts  and  practices  in  vio- 
lation of  an  exiting  cease  and  desist  order 
obtained  by  the  Postal  Service. 

In  considering  advert i.sements  for  books 
and  other  publications.  S.  450  would  require 
that  the  Postal  Service  follow  the  so-called 

mirror  image"  doctrine.  This  doctrine, 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  policies 
of  the  Commission,  would  prevent  the 
Postal  Service  from  talking  action  against 
an  advert i.sement  promoting  the  sale  of  a 
book  or  other  publication,  if:  (A)  such  ad- 
vertisement Is  not  materially  false  or  mis- 
leading In  It.s  description  of  the  publication, 
and  contains  no  material  misrepresentations 
of  fact:  (B)  the  advertisement  accurately 
di.scloses  the  source  of  any  statements 
quoted  or  derived  from  the  publication  and 
any  opinions  expressed  about  such  publica- 
tion: and  (C)  neither  the  publication  nor  the 
advertisement  is  designed  to  promote  the 
sale  of  some  other  product  as  part  of  a  com- 
mercial .scheme.  The  hearings  on  S.  1407 
and  H.R.  3973  In  the  97th  Congre.ss  reflect- 
ed the  enforcement  problems  experienced 
by  the  Postal  Service  because  of  its  Inability 
to  obtain  without  delay  evidence  needed  to 
investigate  suspected  violations  of  the  mail 
fraud  and  fal.se  representation  statutes.  The 
hearings  also  revealed  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  the  Ser\  ice  in  preventing  continued 
violations  by  advertisers  subject  to  mail  stop 
orders  who  merely  change  business  names 
and  addres.ses. 

Many  mail  order  abuses  are  actionable  by 
either  the  Postal  Service  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml.ssion.  To  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  the  Commission  staff  engages  in  llai- 
.son  with  Postal  Service  staff,  an  effort  that 
will  continue.  By  strengthening  the  ability 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  prevent  mail  order 
abu.ses.  S.  450  would  contribute  lo  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  mutual  efforts.  We  therefore 
support  the  enactment  of  S.  450. 

By  direction  of  the  Commi.s,sion. 

James  C.  Miller  III. 

C/iair7»ian. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  March  15.  1983. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services, 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  1  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  Invitation  to 
share  with  the  Committee  my  views  regard- 
ing S.  450,  the  Mall  Order  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Amendments  of  1983."  Although  I 
was  not  able  lo  appear  personally  before  the 
Committee  to  deliver  the  following  state- 
ment. I  am  very  interested  In  this  issue,  es- 
pecially since  one  significant  responsibility 
as  Special  A.ssislant  to  the  President  is  the 
concerns  of  our  elderly  consumers. 

As  you  know,  consumer  mall  order 
schemes  are  one  of  the  most  significant  eco- 
nomic complaints  from  consumers.  The 
United  States  Postal  Service  reports  an  av- 
erage of  200,000  mail  order  complaints  per 
year  over  the  past  several  years.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Better  Business  Bureaus  (CBBB)  re- 
ports that  In  1981  they  received  76.000  mail 
order  complaints,  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  complaints  reported. 

For  tho.se  consumers  in  our  .society  who 
have  limited  mobility  becau.se  of  age.  Illness, 
or    disability,     the    opportunity     to    shop 


through  the  mail  Is  an  especially  important 
and  valuable  benefit.  And  It  is  important 
that  we  assure  tho.sc  who  do  or  must  rely  on 
shopping  by  mail  of  the  integrity  and  reli- 
ability of  lho.se  who  use  the  mailbox  as 
their  marketplace. 

While  the  va.st  majority  of  mail  order 
firms  are  ethical  and  responsible,  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  allows  perpetrators 
of  mall  order  schemes  maximum  opportuni- 
ty lo  fleece  Ihe  public.  Consumers  generally 
pay  In  advance  without  examining  the  prod- 
uct. The  distance  between  buyer  and  seller 
precludes  personal  contact,  makes  civil  suits 
uneconomic  and  impractical,  and  at  times 
creates  juri.sdiclional  enforcement  problems. 
Businesses  may  enter  and  leave  the  industry 
with  relative  ease  and  speed  because  the  re- 
quirements for  getting  started  are  minimal. 
These  characteristics,  along  with  the 
present  Inadequate  powers  available  to  the 
Post  Office,  allow  unscrupulous  entrepre- 
neurs to  use  mail  order  schemes  to  find  vic- 
tims, particularly  amongst  those  least  able 
lo  protect  themselves-the  less  mobile,  like 
the  elderly— and  tho.se  who  most  need  to 
rely  upon  purchasing  by  mail. 

S.  450  is  a  proposal  aimed  at  curbing  .some 
of  these  abuses.  This  propo.sed  legislation 
addresses  two  major  hurdles  that  have  im- 
peded the  Postal  Services'  ability  to  cffec 
lively  detect  and  terminate  deceptive  mail 
order  practices  In  a  more  timely  manner. 
Under  present  law.  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  obtain  advert Lsed  prod- 
ucts in  a  timely  manner  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  proceedings  should  be  initiat- 
ed to  lessen  the  number  and  amount  of 
losses  suffered  by  victims  of  a  mail  order 
scheme.  S.  450  would  allow  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  purchase  directly  from  the  seller  a 
sample  of  the  product  or  service:  a  failure 
by  the  seller  to  provide  the  article  or  service 
may  be  considered  later  in  an  impartial  fed- 
eral court  proceeding. 

In  addition,  this  measure  would  strength- 
en the  existing  statutes  deterrent  effect  by 
providing  a  penalty  provision  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging evasion  of  mail-slop  orders  issued. 
Mall  order  operations  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue a  scheme  despite  a  mail  .stop  order  by 
simply  using  a  new  name  or  address  when 
republishing  their  article  or  service.  Impos- 
ing a  civil  penalty  when  appropriate  should 
dissuade  fraudulent  promoters  from  con- 
tinuing their  enterprises.  We  defer  to  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  issue  of  who 
should  handle  litigation  involving  the  as- 
sessment of  civil  penalties. 

We  appreciate  the  effort  lo  develop  legis- 
lation well-balanced  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  honest  mail  order  business  person.  Un- 
doubledlv  the  most  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessfully addressing  this  problem  will  be  in- 
creased consumer  awareness  through  in- 
creased consumer  education.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Section  4  of  this  propo.sal  in- 
structs the  Postal  Service  to  engage  in  ju.st 
such  an  undertaking.  A  consumer  equipped 
with  the  sophistication  and  knowledge  lo 
detect  mail  order  schemes  is  certainly  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  means  we 
have  of  terminating  abuses  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion.  1  am  gratified  that  this  leg- 
islation has  again  been  proposed  and  urge 
your  Committees  prompt  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Association  of  American 

Publishers.  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  write,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers. 
I  AAP").  to  urge  the  Senate  to  lake  up  and 
pass  the  Mail  Order  Consumer  Protection 
Amendments  of  1983  (S.  450)  as  promptly  as 
possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Congres- 
sional recess. 

The  AAP  is  unequivocal  in  its  support  of 
S.  450.  Our  As.sociation  is  the  principal 
trade  representative  of  the  book  publishing 
induslrv  in  the  United  States.  Our  more 
than  350  members  include  the  full  spectrum 
of  the  publishing  industry,  from  small  spe- 
cialized publishing  houses  to  large  commu- 
nications conglomerates.  The  diversity  of 
publishing  interests  represented  by  our  As- 
sociation are  united  in  their  support  of  S. 

450. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  450  is  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  authority  of  the  Postal 
Service  wilh  respect  to  fraudulent  business 
schemes  conducted  by  means  of  the  mails. 
The  evidence  amassed  in  Congressional 
hearings  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
there  is  a  need  for  this  remedial  legislation. 
Promotion  of  fraudulent  schemes- which 
range  from  non  exi.>t>rni  busine.ss  opportuni- 
ties to  non-funciioning  health  products-use 
the  mails  to  prey  particularly  upon  the  el- 
derly, the  uneducated,  and  the  needy.  They 
exact  a  terrible  .social  cost.  S.  4.50  is  careful- 
ly fashioned  to  confer  .ipon  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice onlv  tho.sc  powers  wl:;cli  i'  needs  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  false  representations. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  pro-tons.mier  in  the 
best  .sense  of  that  term:  it  protects  the 
public  without  imposing  any  governmental 
burdens  upon  .egitimaie  busine.ss  activities. 
On  the  contrary.  S.  450  serves  the  interests 
of  legitimate  American  businesses.  The 
social  cost  of  mail  fraud  is  readily  apparent. 
But,  mail  fraud  also  carries  with  it  unmea- 
surable  economic  costs.  Resources-money, 
energy,  and  lime— committed  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  fraudulent  schemes  and  under- 
takings are  wasted,  forever  lost  lo  legifmale 
business  undertakings.  Mail  fraud  repre- 
sents a  drain  upon  the  economy  which 
ought  not  lo  be  tolerated.  Thus,  S.  450  is  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  the  overall  national 
goals  of  strengthening  and  improving  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Finallv.  S.  450  provides  important  protec- 
tions loassure  that  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  attacking  mail  fraud  are  not  misused. 
Among  these  protections  Is  Ihe  codification, 
in  Section  2ib)  of  S.  450.  of  the  Mirror 
Image  Doctrine.  The  provision,  which  de- 
rives from  the  First  Amendment,  assures 
that  neither  the  Postal  Service  nor  any 
other  governmental  agency  Is  put  in  the 
business  of  pa.ssing  upon  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  ideas.  It  provides  publishers  with  clear 
and  certain  guidelines  which  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  dis- 
.semination  of  information  and  ideas  em- 
bodied in  books.  The  bill  similarly  contains 
other  provisions,  including  careful  judicial 
oversight,  to  assure  that  the  powers  which 
it  confers  upon  the  Postal  Service  are  not 
abu.sed,  . 

In  short,  S.  450  represents  an  appropriate 
balance  of  powers  and  limitations  which  are 
not  onlv  desirable  but  clearly  needed  for  the 
wellbeing  of  the  American  consumer  and 
the  American  economy.  The  bill  is  a  refine- 
ment of  legislation  which  overwhelmingly 
pas.sed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 


gress. It  is  virtually  identical  to  a  meaiure 
which  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  plain- 
ly enjoys  strong  bi-partisan  support.  Fur- 
ther delay  would  serve  only  lo  defeat  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  public. 

The  AAP.  therefore,  endorses  S.  450  in 
Ihe  strongest  possible  terms  and  urges  that 
the  Senate  take  up  and  pass  the  measure  at 
Ihe  earliest  possible  time. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Townsend  Hoopes. 


The  Today  Show— Excerpts 
Date:  March  7.  1983.  7:00  a.m. 
Subject:  Fight  Back:  Part  I. 
Jane  Pauley.  From  the  lime  as  kids  and 
we   first   send   away   for  our   first   decoder 
rings  wilh  cereal  box  lops,  we  begin  to  de- 
velop a  mall  order  habit,  as  familiar  lo  most 
of  us  as  the  catalogs  that  fill  up  our  mail- 
boxes. Mail  order  marketing  is  big  business 
and,  as  you  know,  lis  getting  bigger.  And  so. 
unfortunately,  is  mail  fraud. 

David  Horowitz  begins  a  three-part  "Fight 
Back"  report  on  one  of  this  country's  most 
important  industries  and.  unfortunately, 
biggest  rip-offs. 

David  Horowitz.  That's  right,  Jane.  And. 
you  know,  no  matter  what  you  want  to  buy. 
you  can  probably  send  away  for  it  through 
the  mail.  Its  convenient,  but  it's  a  little 
remote.  It  puts  you  at  a  distance  from  the 
people  who  take  our  money  and  send  us  the 
merchandise.  II  also  puts  us  at  a  distance 
from  t  hose  who  take  our  money  and  give  us 
nothing  for  it.  And  it  makes  them  harder  to 
track  down. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  frauds  and  the  broken 
promises,  mail  order  retailing  continues  to 
grow  in  good  times  and  bad. 

Mail  order  is  money,  big  money.  $40  bil- 
lion a  year  in  sales.  Five  billion  catalogs  a 
year  mailed  out  in  this  country  alone,  and 
this  number  is  growing. 

Almost  everyone  buys  something  through 
Ihe  mail.  That's  why  it  is  so  ea.sy  for  the  rip- 
off  artists  to  prosper.  They  know  what  we 
want,  what  we  will  believe,  and  how  to  sell 

Someone  gels  ripped  off  by  offers  like 
these  all  the  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  stop  mail  order  fraud  completely.  It  is 
hurling  you  and  me.  legitimate  business 
people,  and  it  is  co.sting  the  government  a 
small  foriune  to  prosecute. 

Man.  We  get  about,  roughly.  200.000  to 
225  000  complaints  a  year  from  consumers 
about  fiaud-tvpe  cases.  Our  resources  we 
devote  to  it  will  run  about  600-650  thousand 
hours  per  vear.  And  that's  been  stable  for 
about  three  years.  That  equates  to  about 
390-some  inspectors  whose  major  duty, 
whose  principal  duty  is  investigating  fraud 

work.  , 

Horowitz.  Ma::  order  companies  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sell  Iheir 
products.  Bui  one  phony  offer  can  destroy 
the  image  of  a  legitimate  business  person. 

Woman.  When  you  shop  by  mail,  if  any 
companv  displea.ses  you.  rips  you  off. 
doesn't  ship,  ships  you  inferior  merchan- 
dise it  turns  vou  off  on  mail  order  com- 
pleielv.  Any  mail  order.  And  I  think  that  s  a 
terribly  adverse  effect  for  us.  for  all  of  us  In 
the  mail  order  busine.ss. 

Horowitz.  To  show  how  easy  it  is  to  rip 
you  off.  we  went  into  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness the  way  a  rip-off  artist  would.  The 
theory  is  to  print  an  attractive  ad  like  this 
one.  make  a  bundle  on  a  phony  offer  if  pos- 
sible,  and   get    out    with    the   cash    before 
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aii>oin  realizes  they  were  taken.  It  is  easy 
to  do.  Too  easy. 

How  long  would  it  take  you.  under  the 
current  civil  statutes,  to  prosecute,  get  the 
pieces  of  merchandise,  and  close  em  down  if 
it's  illegal,  fraudulent? 

Man.  I  would  .say  it's  probably  90  to  120 
days,  in  that  area. 

Horowitz.  A  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
last  year  would  broaden  the  powers  of  the 
postal  inspectors,  cut  the  delays  in  the 
system,  made  it  easier  to  put  the  fraudulent 
operators  out  of  business.  But  the  bill  never 
passed,  although  it's  being  reconsidered 
now.  And  the  people  who  run  the  scams  can 
still  use  those  delays  to  stay  just  ahead  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Bingaman.  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  450 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
RepTesentatiies  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mail  Order  Con- 
sumer Protection  Amendments  of  1983". 

cease-and-desist  orders!  mirror  image 
dottrine:  test  purchase  authority 
Sec.    2.    (a)   Section    3005(a)   of    title   39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  al  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  al  the  end  of 
paragraph  i2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"■;  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  <2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  requires  the  person  or  his  representa- 
tive to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in 
any  such  scheme,  device,  lottery,  or  gift  en- 
terprise ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3005<d)  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(2)".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and 

"or  (3)  an  advert i-scment  promoting  the  sale 
of  a  book  or  other  publication,  or  a  solicita- 
tion to  purchase,  or  a  purchase  order  for 
any  such  publication,  if  (A)  such  advertise- 
ment, solicitation,  or  purchase  order  is  not 
materially  fal.se  or  misleading  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  publication;  <B)  such  advertise- 
ment, solicitation,  or  purchase  order  con- 
tains no  material  misrepresentation  of  fact 
provided,  however,  that  no  statement 
quoted  or  derived  from  the  publication  shall 
constitute  misrepresentation  of  fact  as  long 
as  such  statement  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  'O: 
and  (C)  the  advertisement,  solicitation,  or 
purchase  order  accurately  discloses  the 
source  of  any  statements  quoted  or  derived 
from  the  publication.  Paragraph  <3)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  publication,  adver- 
tisement, solicitation,  or  purchase  order 
which  is  used  to  sell  .some  other  product  in 
which  the  publisher  or  author  has  a  finan- 


cial interest  as  part  of  a  commercial 
.scheme". 

(c)  Section  3005  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(exll  In  conducting  an  investigation  to 
determine  if  a  person  is  engaged  in  any  of 
the  activities  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Postmaster  General  (or  any 
duly  authorized  agent  of  the  Postmaster 
General)  may  tender,  at  any  reasonable 
time  and  by  any  reasonable  means,  the  price 
advertised  or  otherwise  requested  for  any 
article  or  service  that  such  person  has  of- 
fered to  provide  through  the  mails. 

(2)  A  failure  to  provide  the  article  or 
service  offered  after  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al or  his  agent  has  tendered  the  price  adver- 
tised or  otherwise  requested  in  the  manner 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  any  reasons  for  such  failure,  may 
be  considered  in  a  proceeding  held  under 
section  3007  of  this  title  to  determine  if 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  has  occurred. 

"(3)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  any  individ- 
ual seeking  to  make  a  purchase  on  behalf  of 
the  Po.stal  Service  under  this  sul>seclion 
from  any  person  shall  — 

"(A)  identify  himself  as  a  employee  or  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Postal  Service,  as  the 
case  may  be; 

"(B)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  under 
investigation;  and 

"(C)  inform  such  person  that  the  failure 
to  complete  the  transaction  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  proceeding  under  section  3007  of 
this  title  to  determine  probable  cause,  in  ac- 
cordance witti  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub.sec- 
tion.". 

CIVIL  penalties:  semiannual  reports 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"ti:illlJ.  (it  11  prnallirN 

"(a)  Any  person— 

"(1)  who.  through  the  u.se  of  the  mail, 
evades  or  attempts  to  evade  the  effect  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  3005(a)(1)  or 
3005(a>(2)  of  this  title: 

(2)  who  fails  to  comply  with  an  order 
issued  under  section  3005(a)(3)  of  this  title: 
or 

"(3)  who  (Other  than  a  publisher  described 
by  section  30O7(b>  of  this  title)  has  actual 
knowledge  of  any  such  order,  is  in  privity 
with  any  person  described  by  paragraph  <1) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  engages  in  con- 
duct to  assist  any  such  person  to  evade,  at- 
tempt to  evade,  or  fall  to  comply  with  any 
such  order,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  through  the 
use  of  the  mail: 

shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  each  day  that  such  person  en- 
gages in  conduct  described  by  paragraph  1 1 ). 
(2).  or  (31  of  this  subsection.  A  .separate  pen- 
alty may  be  assessed  under  this  sub.seclion 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  described  in 
each  such  paragraph. 

■•(b)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation available  to  it.  the  Postal  Service 
finds  that  an.N  person  has  engaged,  or  is  en- 
gaging, in  conduct  described  by  paragraph 
(1).  (2 1,  or  (3(  of  sub.section  (a),  the  Postal 
Service  may.  under  the  provisions  of  section 
409(d)  of  this  title,  commence  a  civil  action 
to  enforce  the  civil  penalties  established  by 
such  subsection.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  defend 
ant  resides  or  receives  mail. 


■•(2)  If  the  district  court  determines  that  a 
person  has  engaged,  or  is  engaging,  in  con- 
duct described  by  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
of  sub.section  (a),  the  court  shall  determine 
the  civil  penalty,  if  any.  under  this  .section, 
taking  into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
or  violations  of  such  sub.section.  and.  with 
respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability  to  pay  the 
penalty,  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the 
ability  of  the  violator  to  conduct  lawful 
business,  any  history  of  prior  violations  of 
such  subsection,  the  degree  of  culpability, 
and  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 

"(c)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  at  any  time  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
as  a  defense  or  counterclaim  to  seek  judicial 
review",  if  not  already  had.  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  of  the  order  i-ssued  under  sec- 
tion 3005  of  this  title.  However,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
independent  judicial  review  otherwise  avail- 
able pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  3005  of  this  title. 

"S.'IOl.t.  Semiannual   reports  on   invi'stlRative  ac- 
tivitirK  of  Ihr  I'nslal  StTvjie 

"The  Postmaster  General  shall  submit 
-semiannual  repiorts  to  the  Board  summariz- 
ing the  investigative  activities  of  the  Postal 
Service.  One  .semiannual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  reporting  period  beginning 
on  October  1  and  ending  on  March  31.  and 
the  other  semiannual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  reporting  period  beginning 
on  April  1  and  ending  on  September  30. 
Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  within 
sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  reporting 
period  involved  and  shall  include  with  re- 
spect to  such  reporting  period  — 

"(l)  a  summary  ot  any  proceedings  insti- 
tuted under  section  3005  of  this  title,  and 
the  results  of  those  and  of  any  other  such 
proceedings  decided,  settled,  or  otherwise 
concluded  during  such  period; 

"(2)  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority described  in  section  3005(c)  of  this 
title  was  used: 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  for  tempo- 
rary restraining  orders  or  preliminary  in- 
junctions submitted  under  .section  3007  of 
this  title  and.  of  tho.se  applications,  the 
number  granted: 

"(4)  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  and 
obligations  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
vestigative activities  of  the  Postal  Service: 
and 

"(5)  such  other  information  relating  to 
the  investigative  activities  of  the  Postal 
Service  as  the  Board  may  require. 
Upon  approval  of  a  report  submitted  under 
the  first  .sentence  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  Section  3012  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  apply  with  respect  to  conduct 
which  occurs  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  analysis  for  chapter  30  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  3011  the 
following  new  items; 

■■3012.  Civil  penalties. 

•3013.  Semiannual  reports  on  investigative 
activities  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice.". 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ON  SCHEMES 
INVOLVING  FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Postma.s- 
ter  General  or  his  designee,  following  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  mail 
order  industry,  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a 
program  designed  to  provide  consumer  edu- 
cation to  the  public  on  schemes  involving 
false  representations  through  use  of  the 
mails,  including  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  recognizing  practices  commonly 
associated  with  such  schemes,  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate measures  which  an  individual  may 
take  upon  receiving  mail  matter  which  the 
individual  believes  may  be  part  of  such  a 
scheme. 

(b)  A  summary  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  included  in 
each  annual  report  rendered  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  section  2402  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINC;   OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.^-  so  orciered. 


I NVIKONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Jack  E.  Ravan.  of 
Georgia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERH.M    (  )F  THE  NC^MI 

NATION         Ol-  KFXN'FTH         S. 

GEORGE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  for  the  joint  refer- 
ral of  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  S. 
George.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nomination  of  Kenneth  S.  George. 
of  Texas,  to  be  Director  General  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Services,  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
A  f  f  fiirs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  now  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  as  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  request  is  agreed  to. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZARD- 
OUS MATERIALS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  86 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  109(e)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (P.L.  93- 
633),  I  hereby  transmit  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  on  Hazardous  Materi- 
als Transportation  for  calendar  year 

1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  .\'ovejnber  3.  1983. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Diane  K.  Steed,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safetv  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  on 
pages  2.  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  prepared  to  proceed  to  act  on  calen- 
dar orders  numbered  356  and  359.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
other  nominations  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  quite  all  right.  I 
said  that  this  side  is  prepared  only  to 
proceed  with  calendar  orders  num- 
bered 356  and  359  on  page  2. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  revise  my  request  that  we  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  calendar  orders  numbered 
356  and  359. 


LEGISLA  riVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  sf\ssion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1933.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  For  Treaty  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  October  25.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1934.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  years 
1980,  1981.  and  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1935.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Human  Resources  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Springfield,  tran.smitting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Springfield  Retirement 
Plan  for  the  period  April  1.  1982  to  March 
31.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1936.  A  communication  from  a  nomi- 
nee to  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  nomi- 
nee's Intention  to  accept  the  position  as  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1937.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed regulations  concerning  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  corporations  and  labor 
organizations  for  nonpartisan  communica- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC- 1938.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  (Trade  Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  43rd  annual  report  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year  1981.  together 
with  reports  of  the  42  zones  operating 
during  the  period:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC- 1939.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisia- 
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tivc  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav^. 
a  report  analyzing  the  impact  on  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  human  needs  of  economic  ad- 
justment programs  supported  m  1982  by  fi- 
nancing from  the  International  Monelary 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tions. 

EC-1940.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  actual  amount  of  revenues  deposited  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Commi.ssion  Fund  during 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1941.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  1942  A  communication  from  the  Fed 
eral  Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  17th  quarterly  report  sum 
man/.ing  the  significant  project  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  from  July 
through  September  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  1943.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC  1944  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Conn 
cil  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
DC.  Act  .'>  74:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  1945  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
DC  Act  S  75;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 

EC  1946.  A  communication  from  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  activities  of  tlie  Li 
brary.  including  the  Copyright  Office,  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


B.v  Mi.  HAlCll.  Iruni  Uic  Loininiucc  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Robert  Oberndoerfer  Harris,  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board  for  the  term  ex- 
piring .July  1.  1986:  and 

Helen  M.  Wilt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1985 

(The  abovp  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


REPORTS  C)l    I  UMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983  as 
■National  Di.sabled  Veterans  Week" 

S.  Res.  238.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  January  22 
through  January  28.  1984.  should  be  ob- 
served as    National  Meat  Week  '. 

S.J  Res.  160  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  17,  1983  through  Octo 
ber  24.  1983.  as  National  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Week  ". 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Report  to  accompany  (S.  338)  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  .soliciting  and  evaluation  bids 
and  proposals  for  Government  contracts 
and  awarding  such  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98  297). 


INTRODUCT  I     ■•       !    BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2045  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  relative  to  volunteer  ad 
ministered  amateur  radio  examinations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DURENBKRC.KRI 

S.  2046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  capital  gain 
treatment    for   sales   of   certain   condomin 
iums;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  ANDREWS 

S.  2047.  A  bill  to  stabilize  airline  fares  on 
certain  domestic  routes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci 
ence.  and  Transportation 

By  Mr  HATCH  <for  him.self.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Nick- 
LEs.  and  Mr.  Quayle): 

S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ  Procure 
ment  and  Transplantation  and  an  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  Registry, 
and  for  other  purpo.scs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  to  provide  for  certain 
service  of  process  by  mail;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BOSCH WITZ: 

S.  2050.  A  bill  to  provide  local  communi- 
ties with  a  right  of  first  refusal  to  purchase 
a  major  league  baseball  franchise  if  the 
owners  offer  the  franchise  for  sale  to  pro- 
spective purchasers  who  intend  to  move 
such  franchise  to  another  community:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation 


DURENBERGER.      Mr       BlNOAMAN.      Mr. 

Lautenberc.    Mr.    Percy.   Mr.   Staf 

FORD.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 

Stevens.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr. 

Sarbanes.      Mr.      Thurmond.      Mr. 

LucAR.    Mr.    MoYNiHAN.    Mr    Roth, 

Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr.  Matsunaca)): 
S.  Res.  268.  Resolution  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  to  America's  educa- 
tors; placed  on  th<'  '^ i. nH-ir 
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EXECUTIVE  :   :  ITS  OF 

COMMll  ILtS 

The   following  executive   reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  <or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 

By    Mr.    BYRD   "for   Mr.   Chii.es   (for 

himself.  Mr.  Hoi.i.incs.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

DoMENUi.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr    Heinz. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr   Huddleston.  Mr. 

Bi'MPERs.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Nunn. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr  Levin,  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.     Sasser.     Mr      McClure.     Mr 

Chafee.  Mr.  BuBDicK.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr 

Stennis.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  relative  to  vol- 
unteer administered  amateur  radio  ex- 
aminations; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

VOLUNTEER  ADMINISTERED  AMATEUR  RADIO 
EXAMINATIONS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in  re- 
gards to  volunteers  administering  ex- 
aminations to  amateur  radio  appli- 
cants. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  volunteers  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  applicants  for  their  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

The  issue  of  reimbursement  of  the 
volunteers'  costs  has  ari.sen  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's implementation  of  .section 
104  of  Public  Law  97-259.  This  .section, 
among  other  things,  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  use  the  uncompensated 
services  of  volunteers  to  prepare  and 
administer  amateur  radio  examina- 
tions. 

The  section  permits  transfer  of  the 
amateur  radio  examination  proce.ss.  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  amateurs 
themselves.  This  results  in  three  spe- 
cific benefits.  First,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant .savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  both  costs  and  manpower. 
Second,  it  solves  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing unavailability  of  amateur  ex- 
aminations in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try due  to  Commi.ssion  budgetary  con- 
.straints.  And  third,  it  allows  for  in- 
creasing the  examination  question 
data  base  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  thereby  les.sen 
the  opportunity  for  applicants  to  pass 
the  examination  merely  by  memoriz- 
ing the  questions  and  answers  instead 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  Commi.ssion  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  authority  insofar  as  the 
introductory  novice  tests  are  con- 
cerned took  effect  on  September  1. 
1983.  as  -set  out  at  volume  48  of  the 
Federal  Register,  pages  32586-32588. 
In  brief,  the  Commi-ssion  has  pub- 
lished 250  approved  questions  for  this 
examination.  A  volunteer  amateur  se- 
lects 20  questions  in  accordance  with 
Commi.ssion  instructions  and  ha.s  the 
applicant  answer  them.  If  the  appli- 
cant answers  at  least  15  of  the  20  ques- 
tions coiiertly.  and  al.so  demonstrates 


the  ability  to  send  and  receive  Morse 
code  at  a  rate  of  5  words-per-minute, 
the  volunteer  certifies  these  facts  to 
the  Commi.ssion  and  a  license  is  i.ssued. 
The  new  regulations  applicable  to 
the  introductory  novice  examinations 
considerably  speed  up  the  process  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  tasks  which  pre- 
viously burdened  the  Commission  and 
cau.sed  delays  in  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  not  intended  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  present  novice  pro- 
gram, which  is  structured  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  require  volunteers  to 
incur  significant  expense.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Commi.ssion  to  authorize 
collection  of  any  charges  whatsoever 
related  to  the  present  novice  program. 
It  is  a  good  program,  it  has  been  very 
successful,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  to  charge  anyone  anything  in 
return  for  the  novice  examination. 

The  regulations  applicable  to  exami- 
nations for  the  higher  class  amateur 
radio  licenses,  however,  are  signifi- 
cantly different,  and  this  legislation  is 
addres.sed  solely  to  the  process  of  ad- 
ministering examinations  for  these 
higher  class  licenses. 

The  Commi-ssion  has  implemented 
the  authority  to  accept  voluntary  un- 
compensated services  from  amateurs 
in  such  a  way  that  volunteers  will  in- 
evitably incur  significant  expense. 
Unlike  the  regulatory  scheme  which 
the  FCC  applied  to  the  novice  exami- 
nation procedure,  that  recently  an- 
nounced (vol.  48  Federal  Register  pp. 
45652-45661)  to  govern  examinations 
for  the  higher  class  licen.ses  requires 
two  levels  of  volunteers.  The  first 
level,  so-called  volunteer  examination 
coordinators  (VEC's)  v^ould  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Commission  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  exami- 
nations within  their  assigned  area. 
The  continental  United  States  is  divid- 
ed into  10  large  areas,  and  each  VEC  is 
required  to  oversee  the  exams  within 
his  entire  area. 

The  examination  questions  would  be 
selected  in  advance  by  the  FCC  from 
publicly  available  lists.  The  VEC 
would  have  to  print  the  exam  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  local  volunteers. 
The  examination  would  consist  .solely 
of  questions  periodically  selected  by 
the  FCC  and  communicated  to  the  co- 
ordinator. After  the  examination  is  ad- 
ministered, the  results  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  coordinator  for  check- 
ing, then  the  papers  sent  to  the  FCC 
for  issuance  of  the  appropriate  license. 
The  volunteers  on  the  local  level 
would  be  responsible  for  actually  ad- 
ministering the  examinations  and 
sending  the  completed  papers  to  the 
coordinator. 

Obviously  examinations  should  be 
honestly  conducted  under  proper  con- 
ditions, but  quite  frankly  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  detailed  Federal 
regulation  is  necessary  to  administer  a 
simple    amateur    radio    examination. 


Therefore  I  have  suggested  some  sim- 
plifications to  FCC  Chairman  Fowler 
which  would  lessen  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  examination  process  and  at  the 
same  lime  safeguard  the  system 
against  cheating  through  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  the  exact  exam  ques- 
tions chosen  by  the  FCC  for  a  particu- 
lar period. 

One  purpose  of  Public  Law  97-259 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  type  of  situa- 
tion where  an  applicant  goes  into  the 
examination  knowing  which  questions 
will  be  asked.  The  FCC  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation  includes  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  present  s.vstem. 
and  the  present  system  has  unfortu- 
nately become  quite  ieaky.  "  I  have 
made  some  specific  suggestions  to  the 
FCC  Chairman  about  how  this  prob- 
lem can  be  rectified,  and  the  sugges- 
tions would  at  the  same  time  lessen 
the  costs  to  the  volunteers. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  administer  ex- 
aminations until  a  viable  volunteer 
system  is  up  and  running  in  each  area. 
I  think  my  suggestions  to  the  FCC 
Chairman,  if  accepted,  will  facilitate 
this  process. 

The  organizing  of  volunteers  to  give 
examinations  may  entail  significant 
costs  to  the  volunteer  organizations 
and  individuals.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  present  rules  which  require  a  co- 
ordinator to  print  and  distribute  ex- 
aminations to  individual  examinees 
throughout  a  wide  geographic  area 
remain  in  effect.  One  area,  for  exam- 
ple, extends  from  Virginia  south  to 
Florida  and  west  to  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  With  only  10  areas  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  a  re- 
quirement that  each  coordinator  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  area,  signifi- 
cant costs  to  the  coordinator  appear 
inevitable. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  ama- 
teur volunteers  to  recover  their  out-of- 
pocket  costs.  The  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  recoupment  of  only  these 
costs,  and  there  would  be  an  upper 
limit  to  such  recoverable  costs  of  $4 
per  examinee— adjustable  for  infla- 
tion. I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  $4 
figure  is  an  upper  limit.  The  volun- 
teers could  not  be  authorized  to  recov- 
er more  than  their  actual  expenses. 
and  would  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  all  costs  for  which 
reimbursement  was  obtained  were  nec- 
essarily and  prudently  incurred. 

The  bill  purposefully  leaves  actual 
implementation  details  to  the  Com- 
mission or  to  the  volunteers  them- 
selves. For  example,  whether  the  vol- 
unteer coordinators,  the  volunteer  ad- 
ministrators-VEC's  and  VE's  in  FCC 
parlance— or  both  will  bt  allowed  to 
recover  costs  is  left  to  administrative 
discretion  in  order  to  insure  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  meet  both  present 
and  future  situations. 


Ten  years  ago,  w-hen  the  FCC  wai 
charging  fees  for  amateur  examina- 
tions, each  of  us  paid  $4  and  most  felt 
that  amount  to  be  within  the  zone  of 
reasonableness  even  back  then.  The 
FCC  today  estimates  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering each  examination  to  be 
over  $7.  Therefore  this  $4  limit— 
which  to  an  amateur  represents  the 
cost  of  admi-ssion  to  one  ham  swap- 
fest— appears  to  be  reasonable.  The 
savings  made  by  utilizing  amateur  vol- 
unteers to  prepare  and  administer  the 
examinations  would  be  passed  along  to 
the  applicant. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  insure 
that  the  volunteer  process  is  a  success, 
and  not  hampered  by  persons  and  or- 
ganizations being  deterred  from  help- 
ing out  by  a  fear  of  incurring  unrecov- 
erable out-of-pocket  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  my  letter 
to  FCC  Chairman  Fowler  relating  to 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  shall  also 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2045 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
lion  4(f)(4)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  154(f)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

<I)  With  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  vol- 
untary uncompensated  services  for  the 
preparation,  processing  or  administration  of 
examinations  for  amateur  .station  operator 
licenses  pursuant  to  subparagraph  <A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  individuals  or  organi- 
zations which  provide  or  coordinate  such 
authorized  volunteer  services  may  recover 
from  examinees  reimbursement  for  out-of- 
pocket  costs.  The  total  amount  of  allowable 
cost  reimbursement  per  examinee  shall  not 
exceed  four  dollars,  adjusted  annually  every 
January  first  for  changes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Consumer  Price  Index.  Such 
individuals  and  organizations  shall  maintain 
records  of  out-of-pockel  expenditures  and 
shall  certify  annually  to  the  Commission 
that  all  costs  for  which  reimbursement  was 
obtained  were  neces.sarily  and  prudently  in- 
curred. " 

November  3.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  Fowler. 

Chairman.    Federal   Coinmunications   Com- 
mission. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  The  Commission  recently 
promulgated  regulations  in  PR  Docket  83- 
27  to  govern  acceptance  of  the  volunteer 
services  of  radio  amateurs  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  administration  of  certain  amateur 
examinations.  Many  radio  amateurs  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  volunteers  will 
inevitably  incur  significant  unreimbursable 
costs  under  these  regulations.  Understand- 
ably such  costs  will  deter  many  of  the  ama- 
teurs from  volunteering  to  participate  in 
the  volunteer  examination  program. 

By  contrast,  the  regulations  recently  pro- 
mulgated in  PR  Docket  82-727  to  govern  ac- 
ceptance of  similar  .services  for  novice  class 
examinations  do  not  result  in  such  costs, 
and  that  program  is  quite  successful. 
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L:iJi:  both  systems  a  Commission-ap- 
proved bank  of  questions  is  released  to  the 
pubhc.  The  significant  difference  is  that  for 
novice  examinations  the  volunteers  can  pre- 
pare exams  from  the  Commission-approved 
questions,  whereas  for  the  higher  class  ex- 
aminations only  the  Commission  itself  can 
choose  the  exact  questions  from  the  public 
list.  The  reRulation.s  applicable  to  the 
higher  class  examinations  thus  require  vol- 
unteer coordinators'  both  to  print  the  ex 
aminations  and  to  distribute  them  through- 
out large  geographic  areas.  Additionally. 
other  volunteers  are  needed  to  actually  ad- 
minister the  examinations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  higher  class  examinations, 
and  the  associated  costs,  can  be  shifted  to 
the  private  marketplace  with  beneficial  re 
suits.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  is  begin- 
ning to  occur  with  novice  examinations.  Al- 
ready two  publishers  have  announced  com- 
peting novice  examination  packages.  The 
applicant  can  purchase  a  sealed  package 
containing  an  examination  in  Commission- 
approved  format,  an  answer  sheet,  and  an 
FCC  application  form.  The  volunteer  exam- 
iner merely  unseals  the  package,  hands  the 
exam  to  the  applicant,  and  grades  the  exam 
after  its  completion.  The  cost  of  the  exami- 
nation is  determined  In  the  competitive  pub- 
lishing marketplace  with  no  governmenlal 
interference. 

The  Commission  might  provide  some  basic 
guidelines  to  govern  commercial  prepara- 
tion of  examinations.  For  example,  each 
publisher  could  be  required  to  distribute  a 
minimum  number  of  different  question 
combinations  in  order  for  completion  of 
that  publisher's  examinations  to  be  accept- 
ed for  licensing  purposes.  The  creation  of  a 
wide  variety  of  .sealed  examinations  based 
upon  FCC-approved  questions  and  answers 
would  also  reduce  the  po.ssibility  of  compro 
mising  the  integrity  of  the  volunteer  exami 
nations. 

I  think  a  minor  amendment  to  the  rules 
along  these  lines  would  increase  participa- 
tion in  the  volunteer  examination  system 
and  ultimately  would  result  in  a  more  suc- 
cessful program 

Barry  Goldwater.« 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURKNBERGER): 

S.  2046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  cap- 
ital Kain  treatment  for  sales  of  certain 
condominiums:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CONDOMINIUM  COST  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for 
most  people  the  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  often  begins  with  the  least  expen- 
sive form  of  housing.  Becau.se  of  the 
high  interest  rates  and  land  costs 
which  have  plagued  our  country 
during  the  last  several  years,  condo- 
miniums have  often  become  the  most 
affordable  ownership  housing  that  is 
available  today. 

However,  due  to  the  general  capital 
gains  and  dealer  rules,  the  current  tax 
laws  discourage  sales  to  tenants  and 
encourage  sales  to  converters.  Under 
the  dealer  rules,  if  an  owner  sells  more 
than  five  units  of  a  project  a  year  to 
tenants,  he  is  considered  a  dealer  " 
and  must  pay  ordinary  income  taxes 
on  his  entire  gain  above  his  pre.sent 
basis.    To    avoid    this    significant    tax 


penalty,  owners  sell  the  building  as  a 
whole  to  a  converter  and  the  owner  is 
granted  all  capital  gains  on  his  profit. 
Because  of  this  stiff  tax  for  sales  to 
tenants,  virtually  all  condominium 
conversions  are  accomplished  with  the 
involvement  of  professional  convert- 
ers. In  virtually  none  of  the  cases  do 
owners  convert  the  building  them- 
selves and  pay  taxes  at  ordinary  tax 
rates. 

While  condominiums  are  viewed  as 
providing  homeownership.  they  have, 
I  believe  been  unfairly  painted  as  the 
newest  villain  in  the  multifamily  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  the  HUD  study,  'The 
Conversion  of  Rental  Housing  to  Con- 
dominiums and  Cooperatives.  "  shows 
that  for  every  100  rental  units  convert- 
ed, there  is  a  decrea.se  of  only  5  avail- 
able rental  units  from  the  housing 
market.  In  other  words,  the  study  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  "when  changes  in 
demand  and  supply  resulting  from 
conversions  are  juxtapo.sed.  the  effect 
on  the  rental  market  is  considerably 
less  than  the  total  of  all  units  convert- 
ed.' 

At  the  .same  time,  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  conversions  by  profes- 
sional converters  have  had  some  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  housing  market  be 
cause  of  some  insensitive  converters 
and  present  tax  laws.  This  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today,  would  cut 
CM\.  the  middleman  converter  and 
make  conversions  a  much  more 
humane  and  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween the  owners  and  the  tenants.  In 
the  typical  conversion  today,  the  con- 
verter buys  out  the  owner  with  short- 
term  money  usually  pegged  a  few 
points  above  the  prime. 

Because  of  the  high  carrying  co.st 
and  the  fact  that  the  converter  has  to 
pay  ordinary  income  tax  on  any  of  his 
gain,  makes  it  nece.s,sary  for  him  to  sell 
the  units  as  fast  as  po.ssible  to  limit  his 
carrying  charges  and  overhead.  Many 
times  the  converter  upgrades  the  unit.s 
.so  that  he  can  charge  a  high  enough 
price  to  pay  for  his  expenses  and  cover 
his  substantial  risks.  As  prices  increase 
to  cover  these  costs,  many  of  the  cur- 
rent tenants  will  find  it  impossible  to 
purchase  their  present  units.  In  fact, 
the  National  Apartment  Association 
estimates  the  cost  of  conversion  is  in- 
creased by  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
converter's  involvement. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  that,  if  an  owner  con- 
verts an  apartment  to  a  condominium 
after  holding  the  building  for  5  years 
or  more,  the  amount  of  profit  realized 
by  virtue  of  gain  in  the  value  of  the 
building  as  determined  on  the  dale  of 
conversion  is  to  be  taxed  at  capital 
gains  rates  and  any  profits  realized 
beyond  that  at  ordinary  income  rates. 
I  believe  that,  if  current  tax  laws  did 
not  di.scourage  apartment  owni'rs  from 
converting    the    buildings    themselves. 


the  condominium  market  would  work 
quite  differently. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  present 
tax  law.  the  owner  is  encouraged  to 
sell  the  project,  but  not  directly  to  an 
individual  who  currently  lives  in  the 
unit.  S.  2046  would  provide  that  the 
owner  could  .sell  the  units  to  his 
tenant  and  make  a  fair  profit  without 
incurring  the  high  short-term  costs 
and  ri.sks  that  the  converter  takes. 
The  owner  would  also  save  consider- 
able costs  by  selling  the  unit  to  the 
tenant  because  he  would  avoid  large 
real  estate  brokerage  costs  and  other 
transaction  costs  associated  with 
bringing  in  new  owners.  The  owner 
could,  therefore,  sell  the  unit  at  a  sig- 
nificantly lower  price— one  that  the 
present  tenants  would  be  able  to 
afford.  There  would  be  le.ss  need  to  up- 
grade the  unit  beyond  the  affordabil- 
ity  of  the  current  residents.  This  will 
lead  to  less  displacement  because  it 
will  eliminate  the  need  to  move  the 
nonbuying  tenants  out  quickly.  In  ad- 
dition, the  owner  will  find  it  easier  to 
comply  with  many  local  restrictions 
which  require  extended  lease  terms 
for  current  residents  since  he  is  al- 
ready carrying  the  building  as  a  rental 
project  without  a  large  short-term  ob- 
ligation. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Pete 
Stark.  Democrat  from  California  and 
Bill  Archer,  Republican  from  Texas. 
Originally  introduced  as  H.R.  699,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  incorpo- 
rated the  bill  into  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  indicated  that  the  legis- 
lation will  have  little  revenue  impact. 
The  House  version  as  marked  up  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
tained language  relating  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  collapsible  corporation.  In 
my  view,  this  complex  device  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  committee  in  a 
broad  perspective  and  thus.  I  have  not 
introduced  this  language. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sat- 
urday. October  15.  1983.  by  the  nation- 
ally syndicated  columist.  Ken  Harney, 
on  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement.  I 
believe  this  article  describes  how  this 
legislation  will  have  a  positive  impact 
on  the  housing  industry  by  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  low-cost  ownership 
housing  for  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Good  News.  Maybe,  for  Condo  Buyers 
(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 

What  could  be  the  most  important  piece 
of  lax  legislation  in  years  for  thousands  of 
would-t)e  condominium  buyers— and  owners 


of  the  buildings  in  which  they  live— is  head- 
ing for  passage  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Known  as  the  Condominium  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act.  the  bill  would  amend  the  federal 
tax  code  to  encourage  conversions  of  rental 
properties  to  condos  without  the  involve- 
ment of  outside,  third-party  developers. 

By  eliminating  the  middlemen,  the  bill 
could  cut  condo-units  sales  prices  in  conver- 
sions bv  anywhere  from  15  to  30  percent.  It 
also  should  allow  apartment-building 
owners  to  custom-tailor  condo  prices,  fi- 
nancing terms  and  renvoations  to  the  eco- 
nomic situations  of  existing  tenants  living  in 
the  properly. 

Rather  than  forcing  out  large  percentages 
of  renters  who  can't  afford  the  prices  re- 
quired in  typical  condo  conversions,  the  new 
legislation  would  give  owners  greater  incen- 
tives to  retain  as  many  present  tenants  as 
po.ssible.  Elderly,  modest-income  and  young 
families  or  singles  should  be  the  prime  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Sponsored  by  Representatives  Fortney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark  Jr.  (D-Calif.)  and  Bill  Archer 
(R-Tex.).  the  condominium  provisions  were 
accepted  last  week  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  part  of  the  1983  feder- 
al tax  bill.  Becau.se  there  is  no  opposition  in 
the  Senate  or  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion the  condo  reforms  are  virtually  certain 
to  become  law.  Here's  what  the  legislation 
does,  and  why  it  should  send  up  cheers 
among  condo  buyers  and  rental-property 
owners  acro.ss  the  country: 

Under  the  current  federal  tax  code,  apart- 
ment-building owners  who  want  to  convert 
their  property  to  condominiums  cannot 
•  retail"  their  units  themselves.  Instead,  the 
code  forces  them  to  sell  the  property  to  an 
outside  converter  or  temporary  owner  who 
then  develops  and  .sells  the  units  one  by  one. 
Outside  converters  are  neces.sary  becau.se 
the  tax  code  treats  apartment-building 
owners  as  "dealers  "-not  investors-when 
they  sell  more  than  five  units.  Dealers  get 
taxed  at  ordinary  income  tax  rates:  inves- 
tors qualify  for  much  lower  capital  gains  tax 
treatment. 

Long-term  apartment  building  owners 
avoid  dealer  status  like  the  plague.  Their 
entire  investments  are  banked  on  taxation 
of  future  profits  at  low  capital-gains  rates. 
Converters,  on  the  other  hand,  expect  to 
buy  an  apartment  building  with  short-term 
financing,  renovate  it  quickly  and  sell  it  out 
at  prices  pegged  high  enough  to  give  them  a 
healthy  profit,  even  though  taxed  at  high, 
regular  income  rates. 

The  problem  with  all  of  this  is  that  it 
raises  the  final  cost  of  condo  units  to  the 
consumer.  The  converter  has  to  tack  a  siza- 
ble premium  onto  the  selling  price  in  order 
to  make  his  effort  worthwhile  financially. 
That  premium  isn't  the  converter's  fault.  It 
is  mandated  by  the  federal  tax  code. 

Also,  the  outside  conversion  process  often 
produces  human  hardship.  Third-party  de- 
velopers have  lo  "move  "  a  project  to  sell  out 
quickly,  even  if  that  means  long-term  ten- 
ants have  to  leave  their  units  on  short 
notice  To  attract  new  buyers  from  the  out- 
side, the  converter  al.so  has  to  redecorate 
and  upgrade  the  building  substantially- 
adding  still  more  to  prices  and  forcing  more 
tenants  out. 

The  Stark-Archer  reform  bill  should  end 
at  least  .some  of  these  problems.  It  will 
amend  the  tax  code  to  allow  apartment- 
building  owners  who  have  owned  their  prop- 
erty for  at  least  five  years  to  receive  capital- 
gains  treatment  on  a  portion  of  their  .sale 
profits,  and  to  be  taxed  at  regular  rales  on 
ihe  rest. 


Building  owners  will  pay  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  increase  in  the  fair  market 
value  of  their  property  from  the  day  they 
bought  it  until  the  day  they  convert  it  to 
condos.  All  profits  beyond  that— from  indi- 
vidual unit  .sales-will  be  taxed  at  regular 
rates. 

In  essence,  the  tax  change  will  allow  for  at 
least  part  of  the  middleman's  premium  of  15 
to  30  percent  to  be  sliced  from  condo-unit 
selling  prices.  It  won't  guarantee  flower 
prices  in  all  buildings,  nor  will  it  put  con- 
verters out  of  business. 

But  it  will  give  owners  a  tremendous  in- 
centive to  aim  their  prices  and  financing 
terms  at  levels  affordable  by  current  ten- 
ants. Rather  than  going  out  to  attract  new 
buyers,  borrowing  acquisition  money  at 
high  short-term  rates  and  undertaking 
heavy  renovations,  owners  will  find  it  more 
profitable  lo  sell  to  tenants  at  inside  " 
prices,  even  if  it  takes  a  year  or  two  to  sell 
out  fully. 

For  example,  a  garden-style  rental  project 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  major  city  that  might 
have  been  converted  to  .sell  two-bedroom 
units  at  $50,000  lo  $60,000  could  be  priced 
$6,000  lo  $10,000  less  per  unit-and  still  give 
the  owner  an  after-tax  return  as  good  or 
better  than  would  have  been  received  selling 
via  a  third-party  converter.  The  lower  price 
would  qualify  between  25  and  30  percent 
more  of  the  tenants  in  the  project  lo  buy 
rather  than  move-particularly  if  the  owner 
arranged  cut-rale  financing  terms. 

■It's  truly  a  win-win  situation.  "  said  Scolt 
L.  Slesinger.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Apartment  Association.  "Tenants 
and  owners  should  come  out  belter  this  way, 
because  the  law  made  no  economic  sense 
before." 

Rare  as  landlord-tenant  ■win-win  .situa- 
tions may  be.  the  new  tax-reform  bill  looks 
like  one  of  them.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
in  introducing  the  Condominium  Cost 
Reduction  Act. 

In  today's  housing  market,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  Americans  to 
achieve  what  has  always  been  de- 
scribed as  the  American  dream,  home- 
ownership.  Rising  land  and  construc- 
tion costs  coupled  with  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  have  kept  homeownership 
only  a  dream  for  Americans  with  limit- 
ed financial  resources. 

Condominiums  and  cooperatives 
have  emerged  as  alternatives  still 
available  to  this  group.  However,  an 
anomaly  in  our  tax  laws  hinders  the 
ability  of  rental  building  owners  to 
convert  to  affordable  homeownership 

units. 

Currently,  if  an  owner  converts  a 
building  to  condominiums  and  sells 
the  units,  all  the  profit  is  taxed  at  or- 
dinary income  rates.  However,  if  the 
owner  contracts  with  a  converter,  in 
effect  a  middleman,  the  owner's  profit 
is  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates  while 
the  converter  pays  the  ordinary  tax 
rale.  Hence,  the  existing  incentive  en- 
courages the  latter. 

Bv  involving  a  middleman  in  the 
conversion  process,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems are  created.  For  instance,  a  con- 


verter will  borrow  short-term  capital 
to  purchase  the  building  and  complete 
any  improvements  thai  may  be  neces- 
sary, often  paying  high  interest  rales 
in  the  process.  This  creates  an  upward 
pressure  on  unit  prices  and  forces  the 
converter  lo  promote  rapid  sale  of  con- 
verted units. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  the  Tax 
Code-induced  pressure  for  owners  who 
sell  lo  converters.  Under  our  bill  an 
owner  who  converts  an  apartment  lo 
condominiums  will  have  the  profits 
taxed  at  capital  gains  rales  if  he  or  she 
has  owned  the  building  for  5  years  or 
more.  Any  profit  realized  beyond  the 
gain  in  building  value  as  determined 
by  the  date  of  conversion  will  be  taxed 
at  ordinary  rales. 

If  enacted,  our  bill  would  decrease 
the  cost  of  conversion  and  allow  a  less 
hectic  conversion.  In  this  process,  the 
renting  tenant  would  have  a  greater 
opportunity  lo  purchase  a  unit  rather 
than  being  driven  out  by  the  inflexi- 
bility and  quick  sale  pressure  created 
by  the  use  of  short-term  expensive  fi- 
nancing by  converters  influenced  by 
current  tax  law. 

This  legislation  would  not  have  sig- 
nificant revenue  impact  and  only 
changes  a  portion  of  the  Code  that  en- 
courages lax  motivated  business  ar- 
rangements and  higher  costs  to  condo 
buyers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  and 
that  we  can  lake  timely  action  toward 
enacting  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.  2047.  A  bill  to  stabilize  airline 
fares  on  certain  domestic  routes,  and 
for  other  purposes:  lo  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AIRLINE  FARE  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  stabilization  of  fares  in  the 
airline  industry,  without  re-regulation. 
Essentially,  its  modest  purpose  is  to 
impose  some  order  and  predictable 
regularity  lo  a  pricing  regime  which 
has  become  a  crazy  quilt  of  rapidly 
changing  fares  which  baffle  the  con- 
sumer and  travel  industry,  and  which 
undermine  the  possibility  of  orderly, 
and  sound  financial  planning  for  the 
airlines. 

The  bill  simply  requires  reinstate- 
ment of  tariff-filing  requirements  with 
60-dav  notice— 30  days  for  matching 
fares.  The  bill  would  also  require 
fares,  as  filed,  to  remain  in  effect  for 
at  least  90  days,  except  to  match  an- 
other carrier's  price  change. 

I  am  aware  that  the  stale  of  the  air- 
line industry  is  of  great  concern  lo 
many  of  my  colleagues.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated problem  brought  about  by 
manv  factors  ranging  from  the  reces- 
sion to  implementation  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  There  may 
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be  as  many  potential  solutions  as 
there  are  contributing  factors  to  what 
I  see  as  an  industry  in  chaos.  My  bill 
today  is  just  one  attempt  to  sort  out 
for  the  traveling  public  what  has 
become  bewildering.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  first  step  will  help  Congress  focus 
on  the  problems  in  the  industry,  and 
lead  to  some  corrective  action. 


UMI 


By    M-     HATCH    (for    himself. 

Mr      l!\.».  KINS.    Mr.    Andrews. 

Mr.  Ni(Ki.t.s,  and  Mr.  Quayle): 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  and 
an  Organ  Procurement  and  Transplan 
tation  Registry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPLANTATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
solve  a  serious  public  health  problem 
which  has  only  recently  received  much 
needed  attention.  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
few  people  outside  of  specialized  medi 
cal  centers  had  even  heard  of  liver, 
kidney,  heart,  or  any  kind  of  human 
organ  transplants.  Today  recent  ad- 
vances in  medical  technology  have 
taken  this  country  by  surprise,  and  it 
is  hard,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  and  not  read 
about  some  organ  being  transplanted. 
A  shortage  of  organs  for  transplanta- 
tion has  persisted  for  years,  and  it  is 
now  obvious  that  this  shortage  will  be 
exacerbated  by  ongoing  improvements 
in  transplantation  techniques. 

The  numbers  of  available  organs 
that  are  actually  transplanted  has  not 
changed  appreciably;  however,  the  gap 
between  the  demand  for  organs  and 
their  availability  continues  to  mount. 
As  we  know  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
transplantation  is  the  lack  of  avail- 
able, suitable  donor  organs  for  those 
individuals  awaiting  surgery.  Igno- 
rance, apathy,  and.  at  times,  indiffer- 
ence could  be  blamed  for  part  of  the 
deficit  of  organs,  not  to  mention  the 
hidden  medical-legal  problems  that 
are  an  inherent  part  of  organ  donation 
and  transplantation. 

The  issue  of  organ  transplantation 
forces  us  to  confront  an  array  of 
social,  economic,  medical,  political, 
and  ethical  questions.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  continue  to 
arise  in  a  health  care  system  that  is 
driven  by  an  ever-expanding  technolo- 
gy base  and  a  .seemingly  in.satiable 
consumer  and  provider  demand  to  use 
medical  care.  And  these  questions  are 
particularly  difficult  to  answer  be- 
cause there  is  a  limit  to  our  resources. 

Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
availability  of  suitable  organs  is  not 
the  only  problem.  In  .some  cases  there 
have  been  suitable  organs  available, 
but  needy  patients  have  had  to  wait 
because  there  are  not  enough  surgical 
transplant  centers  capable  of  perform- 


ing the  necessary  procedure.  Several 
factors,  including  an  insufficient 
number  of  trained  personnel  and  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  of  facilities  ca- 
pable of  supporting  transplant  teams 
prevent  patients  from  receiving  the 
life-.saving  organ  transplant.  There- 
fore, we  must  work  to  achieve  an  equi- 
librium between  supply  and  demand 
and  consider  not  just  the  need  for 
organs  but  the  entire  spectrum  of  re- 
sources necessary  for  organ  transplan- 
tation. 

Compassion  is  not  the  issue.  I  have 
met  no  one  who  is  hardhearted  when 
it  comes  to  this  i.ssue.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the 
obvious  and  simple  answers  are  correct 
ones.  Equally  easy  is  the  advocacy  to 
simple  answers  by  politicans.  Yet  seri- 
ous analysis  show  the  answers  are  not 
simple  and  they  are  not  obvious. 

Many  people  do  not  remember  that 
for  each  family  thankful  their  child 
has  received  a  liver  transplant,  there  is 
another  family— the  donor's  family- 
saddened  that  their  child  has  died.  So. 
too.  this  Congress  would  be  remi.ss  if  it 
did  not  take  seriously  its  obligation  to 
look  at  the  whole  picture.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  requires  looking  beyond 
the  family  in  need  to  consider  the 
entire  range  of  medical,  ethical,  social, 
and  economic  issues  raised  by  our 
newly  acquired  capacities  for  organ 
transplantation.  In  this  far-ranging  in- 
quiry we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
family  in  need:  but  in  good  conscience 
we  should  not  allow  our  search  for  an- 
swers to  end  there. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  information  we  need 
to  adequately,  expediently,  and  effec- 
tively obtain  some  of  these  an.swers. 
The  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Act  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  establish  a  Task  Force  on 
Organ  Procurement  and  Transplanta- 
tion which  will  assess  the  nature  and 
extent  of  private  and  public  efforts  to 
a-ssure  an  effective  national  organ 
donor  network  and  procurement 
system.  This  committee  will  be 
charged  to  explore  the  broad  range  of 
scientific,  economic,  social,  and  ethical 
issues  related  to  organ  transplantation 
and  report  to  Congress  within  7 
months  after  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

Second,  establish  a  national  donor/ 
recipient  computer  registry,  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  contracts  to  private,  nonprof- 
it organizations,  to  facilitate  needy  pa- 
tients obtaining  the  suitable  donor 
organ. 

Third,  require  an  annual  report  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  on 
scientific  and  clinical  research  regard- 
ing advances  in  organ  transplantation. 

Fourth,  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  make  the  buying  and 
selling  of  organs  for  transplantation 
unlawful. 


Perhaps  the  best  thing  this  legisla- 
tion will  accomplish  is  to  increase  the 
willingness  of  our  citizens  to  become 
potential  organ  donors  themselves.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  good  work 
of  the  American  Liver  Foundation 
which  has  recently  begun  a  new  effort 
to  motivate  the  public  to  become 
organ  donors.  The  'Donor  Dove  "  lapel 
pin  they  developed  is  a  symbol  cur- 
rently being  adopted  nationwide  by 
many  organ  donors,  and  "Donor  Dots" 
are  blue  stickers  which  can  be  placed 
on  medical  insurance  identification 
cards  alerting  hospital  personnel  of  an 
individuals  willingness  to  be  an  organ 
donor  if  the  occasion  ari.ses.  Such 
simple  and  inexpensive  voluntary  ef- 
forts can  accomplish  a  great  deal  and  I 
applaud  these  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  on  this 
legislation  here  in  the  Senate  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  Con- 
gressman Madigan  is  introducing  an 
identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Reprc- 
.sentatives  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  an  expedient  and  effective 
means  to  address  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant public  health  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2048 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
An  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  ■Ortjan  Procure- 
ment and  Tran.splanlation  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congre-s-s  finds  and  declares 
Ihat- 

(1)  the  lack  of  suitable  donor  organs  for 
patlent.s  awaiting  surgery  i.s  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  all  organ  transplant  programs: 

(2i  a  number  of  patients  waiting  for  donor 
organs  face  certain  death  within  a  predict- 
able time  period: 

i3»  the  absence  of  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive systems  to  solicit,  identify,  and  match 
organ  donors  with  transplant  patients  has 
forced  such  patients  and  their  families  to 
resort  to  public  appeals  through  the  mass 
media  in  order  to  procure  the  organs  needed 
for  tran.splanlation: 

(4)  a  cooperative  relationship  between  an 
informed  public  and  a  receptive  medical 
community  is  nece.ssary  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  procurement  of  organs  for  trans- 
plantation: and 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  additional  medical 
centers  which  are  capable  of  performing 
human  organ  transplant  surgery. 

TITLE     I -TASK     FORCE     ON     ORGAN 
PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPLANTA 
TION  ESTABLISHMENT 
Sec.  101.  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment    of    this    Act,    the   Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  under  the 
authority    of    .section    301    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act,  establish  a  Task  Force 
on    Organ   Procurement    and   Transplanta- 
tion. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 

Sec  102.  <a)  the  Task  Force  shall  aswess 
the  nature  and  extent  of  public  and  private 
efforts  that  are  needed  to  create  a  widely 
known,  well  defined,  and  effective  organ 
procurement  sv.stem.  and  shall  develop  a 
plan  to  assure  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional organ  donor  network  and  organ  pro- 
curement system  which  emphasizes  involve- 
ment by  the  private  .sector  and  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  existing  organ  procure- 
ment programs  and  services. 

(b)  The  plan  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  factors  that  affect 
and  determine  the  availability  of  organs  for 
transplantation: 

(2)  a  specification  and  clarification  oi 
mechanisms  that  exist  or  can  be  developed 
in  the  private  sector  to  identify  potential 
organ  donors,  provide  for  rapid  matching  of 
donors  with  appropriate  organ  recipients, 
facilitate  the  removal  of  organs,  maintain 
the  viabilitv  of  organs,  and  transport  organs 
to  appropriate  organ  recipients,  including 
mechanisms  such  as  a  national  donor  identi- 
fication system: 

(3)  provisions  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  health  professionals,  including  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  hospital  and  emergency 
care  personnel: 

(4)  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public,  the  clergy,  law  enforcement 
officers,  members  of  local  fire  departments, 
and  other  agencies  and  individuals  that  may 
be  instrumental  in  effecting  organ  procure- 
ment: ,,       , 

(5)  an  identification  of  barriers  to  the  do- 
nation of  organs  to  pediatric  patients,  in- 
cluding an  asses.sment  of- 

(A)  barriers  to  the  improved  identification 
of  pediatric  organ  donors  and  their  families 
and  pediatric  organ  recipients: 

(B)  current  health  care  .services  provided 
for  pediatric  patients  who  need  organ  trans- 
plantation and  organ  procurement  proce- 
dures, systems,  and  programs  which  affect 
such  patients:  . 

(C)  cultural  factors  affecting  the  family 
with  respect  to  the  donation  of  the  organs 
of  a  minor:  and 

(D)  ethical  and  economic  is.sues  relating  to 
organ  transplantation  needed  by  chronically 
ill  pediatric  patients: 

(6)  recommendations  for  the  conduct  and 
coordination  of  continuing  research  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  the  transplantation  of 

organs;  .        .      .  , 

(7)  an  analysis  of  barriers  to  the  interstate 
transportation  of  organs  for  transplanta- 
tion: ,     J  ■ 

(8)  an  analysis  of  the  factors  involved  in 
insurance  reimbursement  for  transplant 
procedures  by  private  insurers  and  the 
public  sector: 

(9)  recommendations  concerning  the  ap- 
propriateness of  insurance  reimbursement 
for  long-term  immunosuppressive  drug  ther- 
apy for  organ  transplant  patients  by  private 
insurers  and  the  public  sector:  and 

(10)  an  asses.smcnt  of  need  for  additional 
medical  centers  which  are  capable  of  per- 
forming human  organ  transplant  surgery 
and  recommendations  for  the  expeditious 
establishment  of  such  centers. 


membership 
Sec  103.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seventeen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary). 

(2)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
Stales  (or  the  designee  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral). 


(3)  The  Director  ol  me  National  iii;,lit  ulr.-, 
of  Health  (or  the  designee  of  the  Director). 

14)  The  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (or  the  designee 
of  the  Administrator): 

(5)  Five  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
Ihe  United  Stales  and  who  represent  health 
professionals  with  expertise  in  the  field  of 
organ  transplantation,  including  physicians, 
nurses,  and  hospital  and  emergency  care 
per.sonnel. 

(6)  Two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  who  represent  private 
health  insurers. 

(7)  Four  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  who  represent  the 
clergy,  patient  advocacy  organizations,  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

(8)  Two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  iJnited  States  and  who  have  experience 
With  respect  to  organ  procurement. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  A  vacancy  in  the  Task 
Force  shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Task  Force. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  Stales. 

(e)  Eleven  members  of  the  Task  Force 
.shall  con.stitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Task  Force  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  a  dale  specified  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  established  the 
Task  Force  under  section  101.  Thereafter, 
the  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
shall  meet  al  least  three  times  during  the 
life  of  the  Task  Force. 

(g)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rale  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  dav  (including  traveltimei  during 
which  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Task  Force.  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Task  Force,  all  members  of 
the  Task  Force  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence at  rales  authorized  for  employees  ol 
agencies  under  section  5702  and  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

director  and  STAFF  TASK  FORCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rale  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  .section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  per.son- 
nel as  the  Task  Force  considers  necessary  to 
carrv  out  its  duties. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  the  addi- 
tional personnel  of  the  Task  Force  referred 
to  in  sub.section  (b)  may  be  appointed  with- 


out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rales. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Task  Force,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  procure  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Task  Force,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Task  Force 
to  assist  the  Task  Force  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Task 
Force  with  such  administrative  and  support 
services  as  the  Task  Force  may  request. 

REPORT 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Task  Force  may  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  such 
interim  reports  as  the  Task  Force  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  Not  later  than  .six  months  after  tne 
dale  on  which  the  Task  Force  is  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  .section  101.  the 
Task  Force  shall  transmit  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
final  report  of  the  Task  Force  shall  contain 
a  detailed  .statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Task  Force  and  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Task  Force  considers 
appropriate. 

definitions 
Sec  106.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  -Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  agency"  in  sec- 
lion  551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

(3)  the  term  Task  Force"  means  the  Task 
Force  on  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation established  under  section  101. 

termination 
Sec  107.  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate 
one  month  after  the  dale  on  which  the  Task 
Force  transmits  the  final  report  required 
under  section  105  to  the  President  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

TITLE  II-ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  AND 
TRANSPLANTATION  REGISTRY 
Sec    201.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

■  Part  K— Organ  Procurement  and 
Transplantation  Registry 
■establishment  of  registry 
•  Sec  399A.  (a)  Under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301.  the  Secretary  shall  assure  the  es- 
tablishment   and   operation   in  the   private 
.sector  of  an  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
portation Registry  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b).  To  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  .section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  grants  and  contracts 
not'  exceeding  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 
■•(b)  The  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Registry  shall— 
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■•(1)  promote  the  establishment,  in  one  lo- 
cation or  coordinating  regional  centers,  of  a 
national  registry  of  individuals  who  need 
organs  for  transplantation  and  a  national 
system  to  match  organs  and  individuals  in- 
cluded in  the  registry; 

"(2)  assure  the  operation  of  a  twenty-four 
hour  telephone  service  to  facilitate  match 
ing  organs  with  individuals  included  In  the 
registry: 

•(3)  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
quality  for  the  acquisition  and  transporta- 
tion of  donated  organs: 

■■(4>  promote  the  coordination,  as  appro- 
priate, of  the  transportation  of  donated 
organs  to  transplant  centers:  and 

"(5)  provide  information  to  the  public  and 
to  physicians  and  or  her  health  professionals 
regarding  organ  donation. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
organ'  means  the  human  kidney,  liver, 
-heart,  lung,  bone  marrow,  and  any  other 
human  organ  or  tissue  included  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation". 
TITLE       III-ANNUAL       REPORT       ON 

ORGAN  TRANSPLANTATION  REPORT 

REQUIRED 

Sec,  301.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ORGAN  TRANSPLANTATION 

Sec.  480.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  an 
annual  report  on  the  .scientific  and  clinical 
status  of  organ  transplantation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  report". 

TITLE  IV     PROHIBITION  OF  ORGAN 
PURCHASES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subpart  1  of  part  F  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"PURCHASE  OF  HUMAN  ORGANS  PROHIBITED 

"Sec  352A.  ta)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  knowingly  acquire,  receive,  or 
otherwise  transfer  any  human  organ  for  val- 
uable consideration  if  the  transfer  affects 
interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a): 

"(1)  The  term  interstate  commerce"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(2)  The  terni  human  organ'  means  the 
human  kidney,  liver,  heart,  lung,  bone 
marrow,  and  any  other  human  organ  or 
tissue  included  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  valuable  consideration' 
does  not  include  the  reasonable  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  removal,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation of  a  human  organ.". 

(b)  Such  subpart  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  for  such 
subpart  "and  Human  Organs'. 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  F  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "Human 
Organs.  '  after  "Products  ":  and 

(2i  by  inserting  a  comma  after  Laborato- 
ries". 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  heart  was  touched  by  the 
plight  of  a  family.  Rick  and  June 
Brooks,  who  testified  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee 
with  their  .son,  Joshua,  who  is  waiting 


for  a  liver  transplant.  Without  the  op- 
eration, Joshua  has  less  than  3 
months  to  live.  Certainly  none  of  us 
can  know  the  agony  and  worry  that 
this  family  is  experiencing.  The  very 
same  ad\ancement  in  modern  science 
which  makes  hope  possible  may  result 
in  profound  disappointment  and  loss  if 
a  suitable  organ  is  not  located  for 
Joshua. 

Unfortunately,  their  son  is  only  one 
of  many  children  and  adults  whose 
lives  hang  in  the  balance,  dependent 
on  unforeseen  tragedy  in  someone 
elses  life  for  the  continuation  of  their 
own.  Recent  developments  in  medical 
technology  and  drugs  used  in  trans- 
plants of  hearts,  livers,  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  bone  marrow  have  increased  the 
rate  of  survival  and  the  resulting  qual- 
ity of  life  for  transplant  patients. 
However,  with  their  development,  a 
whole  host  of  questions  and  challenges 
have  surfaced  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed for  an  effective  delivery  of 
services  in  this  area.  These  challenges 
cover  the  waterfront.  There  are  ethi- 
cal questions  of  who  will  receive  the 
limited  number  of  organs  which 
become  available.  There  are  medical 
questions  relating  to  the  training  of 
highly  specialized  and  currently  limit- 
ed personnel  to  perform  the  oper- 
ations. There  are  social  questions  of 
how  to  increase  the  pool  of  donated 
organs  .so  that  those  waiting  for  the 
gift  of  life  have  that  chance.  There  are 
fiscal  problems  of  who  will  pay  for  the 
operations  and  followup  care  which 
costs  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  per  op- 
eration. And,  there  are  praginatic 
questions  of  how  to  store  and  trans- 
port organs  within  the  critical  time 
period  necessary. 

I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  legislation 
today  which  presents  an  answer  to  at 
least  one  aspect  of  this  heart-wrench- 
ing problem.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  addresses  the  significant 
challenge  of  matching  those  persons 
in  need  of  organs  with  suitable  donors 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  current 
computer  network  for  such  matching 
efforts  exists  primarily  on  a  regional 
basis  and  is  not  fully  coordinated. 

The  need  for  such  a  nationwide 
system  was  vividly  dramatized  in  the 
case  of  Jamie  Fiske.  Many  of  you  will 
remember  Mr.  Charles  Fiske,  a  father 
who  made  a  touching  appeal  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter  at  a  conference  of 
physicians  in  Massachusetts.  Jamie 
needed  a  liver  soon  or  she  would  not 
survive.  As  the  news  showed  Mr. 
Fiskes  plea,  a  father  in  Utah  called 
his  wife  into  the  living  room  to  see  the 
story.  As  they  looked  at  their  two  chil- 
dren playing,  they  both  felt  compas- 
sion for  the  plight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  little  Jamie.  Less  than  1 
week  later,  terrible  tragedy  struck  this 
home.  Their  youngest  child  was  in- 
volved in  a  car  accident  which  proved 
fatal.  As  his  child  lay  in  the  hospital 
brain   dead,   that   father  remembered 


Mr.  Fiske.  Today.  Jamie  is  alive  and 
doing  well  because  of  the  love  and 
compassion  of  that  Utah  family.  For 
them,  it  was  by  chance  that  one  family 
in  Boston  and  one  family  in  Utah  were 
able  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
But.  with  a  national  registry  for  those 
who  are  waiting  for  organs  and  those 
who  are  suitable  donors,  it  won't  be 
extraordinary  for  the  gift  of  life  to  be 
given  coast  to  coast,  without  televised 
appeals. 

"This  legislation  would  also  establish 
a  task  force  to  review  the  other  medi- 
cal, social,  ethical,  and  fiscal  issues  I 
noted  earlier  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  coordinated  strategy.  Its 
findings  are  due  in  6  months. 

And  finally,  the  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  human  organs. 
There  are  some  who  seek  to  exploit 
the  dire  situations  of  tho.se  awaiting 
organs  in  what  is  an  unethical  and  in- 
humane manner.  Our  legislation 
would  prevent  such  abuses. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  re\iew  this  bill  and  support  it.  It  is 
an  important  first  step  in  taking  the 
miracles  of  modern  medicine  and 
making  them  work  in  an  efficient  and 
compa.ssionate  manner.* 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  we  have  been  constantly 
reminded  of  the  difficulty  and/or  fail- 
ure endured  by  families  striving  to 
secure  organs  for  the  survival  of  their 
loved  ones.  The  names  and  faces  of 
Monica  Lewis.  Ashley  Bailey.  Brandon 
Hall,  and  countless  others  have  alert- 
ed the  American  public  to  the  tremen- 
dous plight  faced  by  the  many  who  are 
desperately  awaiting  transplant  sur- 
gery. Through  the  media,  we  have  wit- 
nessed families  waging  a  courageous 
struggle  against  time.  We  must  take 
action  immediately  to  find  solutions  to 
this  tragic  dilemma. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  cre- 
ation of  both  a  task  force  on  organ 
procurement  and  transplantation  and 
the  organ  procurement  and  transplan- 
tation registry,  major  obstacles  sur- 
rounding organ  donation  will  be  close- 
ly examined.  These  will  include  the 
following:  public  awareness  for  the 
need  of  donors  for  organ  transplants— 
a  recent  Science  magazine  article 
stated  that  last  year  in  the  United 
States  out  of  .some  20,000  potential 
donors— young  or  middle-aged  patients 
classified  as  brain  dead— only  2.500  ac- 
tually donated  their  organs.  And 
second,  an  efficient  organ  procure- 
ment and  distribution  system  will  be 
guaranteed  by  instituting  a  national 
computer  network. 

I  became  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation  through  repeated  contacts 
with  Charles  and  Marilyn  Fiske  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  Fiskes  are  the  par- 
ents of  Jamie  Fiske,  who  received  a 
well-publicized  liver  transplant  last 
year  after  her  father  made  a  nation- 
wide plea  for  a  donor  at  an  appearance 


before  the  American  Academy  of  Pe(Ji- 
atrics  convention.  Through  the  Fiskes' 
fortitude  and  persistence,  they  were 
able  to  find  the  vital  organ  needed  to 
keep  Jamie  alive.  She  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  few.  As  you  know,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  are  not  as  lucky. 

Today.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  in 
giving  families  such  as  the  Fiskes  re- 
newed faith  in  finding  the  assistance 
they  are  earnestly  seeking.  Through 
the' establishment  of  this  task  force, 
we  will  be  able  to  give  others  the  same 
hope  that  Charles  and  Marilyn  Fiske 
maintained  as  Jamie  awaited  surgery, 
and  see  that  hope  become  a  living  re- 
ality.* 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  plea-sed  to  join  Senators  Hatch  and 
ANDREWS  today  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  task  force  on 
Organ  Procurement  and  Transplanta- 
tion and  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide registry  of  organ  procurement 
and  transplantation.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  was  demonstrated  at  a 
recent  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  hearing  on  organ  trans- 
plants. 

The  sudden  reemergence  of  success- 
ful organ  transplantation  has  given 
new  hope  to  thousands  of  families 
whose  members  lives  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  or  shortened  by  ill- 
ness or  disease.  These  individuals  now 
have  hope  that  their  lives  and  the 
quality  of  their  lives  can  be  improved 
by  successful  organ  transplantation. 
The  improvements  in  immunology  and 
transplantation  techniques  make  a 
successful  operation  possible.  But  the 
hope  given  by  these  technological  ad- 
vances is  tempered  by  problems  in 
organ  donation,  shortage  of  expert 
surgical  teams,  no  uniform  network 
for  matching  donors  with  patients, 
and  of  course,  cost. 

A  family  with  a  member  who  needs 
this  lifesaving  operation  cannot  help 
but  be  frustrated  to  learn  the  number 
of  possible  organs  which  are  not  do- 
nated each  day.  the  number  of  donat- 
ed organs  which  are  wasted  because  of 
improper  care  after  donation,  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  110  differ- 
ent organ  procurement  agencies,  the 
limited    number    of    surgical    centers 
who   have   the   personnel   qualified   to 
perform  these  difficult  operations  and 
the    high    cost    of    these    operations 
caused  by  the  lack  of  health  insurance 
coverage  because  the  majority  of  the.se 
operations  are  still  considered  ■experi- 
mental." .^.  ^    ^ 
Jamie  Fiskes  father,  who  te-stified  at 
our  hearing  was  so  desperate  to  save 
the  life  of  his  child  that  he  made  a 
public   plea  before  the   national   con- 
vention of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.     The     resulting     publicity 
played  a  major  role  in  obtaining  a  do- 
nated organ  for  his  daughter  and  thus 


^a\td   his   child's   life,   but    others   arc 
not  as  fortunate. 

One  of  the  newest  private  transplant 
foundations  in  my  State  of  Florida  is 
the  Nielsen  Transplant  Foundation.  It 
came  into  being  because  concerned 
and  dedicated  citizens  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  rallied  to  try  and  raise  enough 
money  to  enable  a  young  woman  to 
obtain  a  heart  transplant.  Becau.se  she 
was  insurance  poor.  Cheryl  Nielsen 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Stanford  Hos- 
pital until  she  posted  a  S85.000  deposit 
to  cover  her  hospital  expenses.  The 
citizens  of  Jacksonville  were  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  through 
community  efforts.  Tragically  howev- 
er, she  died  while  waiting  for  a  donor. 
These  concerned  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville then  turned  their  efforts  into 
helping  other  individuals  who  also 
need  assistance  in  obtaining  trans- 
plants. 

The  Nielsen  Transplant  Foundation, 
although  formed  primarily  to  assist  in 
raising  money  to  pay  for  a  transplant, 
have  expanded  their  efforts  to  include 
programs  that  stress  the  need  for 
public  and  physician  education  regard- 
ing donation  of  organs.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  because  organs  donat- 
ed for  just  one  person  may  provide 
years  of  life  for  many  others.  Ray- 
mond Camacho  died  in  a  tragic  car  ac- 
cident in  Miami.  Fla..  earlier  this 
summer.  But  16  people,  including  a 
heart  patient.  2  kidney  patients,  and  6 
bone  cancer  patients  will  benefit  from 
his  parents'  decision  to  allow  recovery 
of  his  organs. 

While  these  private  and  community 
efforts  are  commendable,  it  is  becom- 
ing  tragically   apparent   that   Federal 
coordination  and  assistance  is  needed 
to  insure  that  the  organ  procurement 
delivery  system  keeps  pace  with  tech- 
nological advances  and  thus  improves 
the  ability  of  recipients  to  obtain  a 
lifesaving  donation  of  an  organ.  As  the 
parents    of    Joshua    Brooks    testified, 
time   is   the   enemy.   We   need   to   act 
quickly   to   insure   that    a   nationwide 
organ  registry  is  established  which  will 
facilitate    the    matching    of    donated 
organs    with    patients    in    need    of    a 
tran.splant.   We   need   a   24-hour  tele- 
phone hotline  to  insure  that  donated 
organs  are  matched  with  recipients  as 
fast  as  possible.  We  need  to  establish 
standards  of  quality  in  the  acquisition 
and  transportation  of  organs  to  insure 
that  these  precious  donations  are  not 
wasted.  We  need  to  increase  the  dona- 
tion of  organs  by  improving  public  and 
physician  education.  We  need  to  pro- 
hibit the  buying  and  selling  of  organs 
for  profit.   Mr.   President.   I   urge  my 
fellow   Senators   to   join   me.   Senator 
Hatch    and   Senator   Andrews    in   co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 
We  need  to  act  quickly  to  insure  that 
our  organ  donation  and  procurement 
system  is  operating  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently as  po.ssible  to  turn  hope  into 
reality.* 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE:  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  join  Senators  Hatch.  An- 
drews, NiCKLES  and  Hawiuns,  in  in- 
troducing the  "Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplantation  Act."  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  task  force  on  Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplantation,  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement and  Transplantation  Regis- 
try and  the  prohibition  of  the  pru- 
chase  of  human  organs. 

Medical  science  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  area  of  organ  transplan- 
tation. Transplantation  is  now  not 
only  technically  feasible  but  is  consid- 
ered in  many  instances  an  acceptable 
option  in  the  treatment  of  otherwise 
terminal  conditions. 

Liver  transplants  for  small  children 
with  end  stage  liver  diseases  have  been 
particularly  in  the  limelight  in  the  last 
year.  It  is  gratifying  and  at  the  same 
time  heart-wrenching  to  see  the 
strength  of  families  and  communities 
who  through  fortitude  and  persistence 
garner  the  resources  to  fund  trans- 
plants for  these  sick  children  and  find 
the  vital  organ  to  keep  their  dear  ones 
alive. 

As  we  learned  in  hearings  on  organ 
transplantation  conducted  2  weeks  ago 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  there  are  many  families 
who  are  not  so  lucky.  Some  lose  the 
struggle  to  find  the  organ  and  others 
are  never  able  to  master  the  system  to 
obtain  the  appropriate  care. 

Access  is  only  one  of  the  myriad  of 
problems  which  comes  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  saving  lives  with  trans- 
plantation. Our  committee  hearings 
focused  on  these  other  problems  and  I 
believe  this  legislation  is  an  effective 
response  to  what  the  committee 
learned. 

This  legislation  through  the  task 
force  it  mandates  will  provide  for  a 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  ethical  and  fi- 
nancial issues  raised  by  organ  trans- 
plantation. It  will  also  include  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  frequently  are  confronted  by 
those  in  need  of  new  organs. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  by  both 
parents  of  children  waiting  for  new 
livers  and  health  professionals  illus- 
trated the  need  for  better  coordination 
of  organ  procurement  and  transplan- 
tation. The  legislation  responds  to  this 
need  bv  mandating  the  development 
of  a  centralized  registry.  Such  a  regis- 
try can  and  should  be  operated  by  the 
private  sector  and  the  legislation  man- 
dates that  a  private  sector  approach 
be  adopted. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop.  the  Surgeon  General,  has  made 
great  strides  in  facilitating  private 
sector  initiatives  to  coordinate  organ 
procurement.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Transplantation  which 
he  has  developed  can  provide  a  struc- 
ture for  the  registry.  The  act  has  the 
support  of  a  broad  array  of  health  de- 
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livery  and  professional  organizations 
and  is  an  appropriate  private  sector 
vehicle  for  the  registry. 

Finally,  the  legislation  places  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  -sale  and  purchase  of 
human  organs.  A  recent  Washington 
Post  article  reported  that  a  Virginia 
physician  had  written  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  seeking  a  license 
to  sell  kidneys.  He.  evidently,  has  a 
plan  to  entice  people  from  other  coun 
tries  to  the  United  States  to  sell  him 
their  kidneys.  The  obtaining  of  organs 
in  such  a  manner  is  abhorrent  and  in- 
humane. No  statute,  however,  would 
apparently  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
trade.  I  am  opposed  to  the  marketing 
of  kidneys  or  other  organs  and  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  provision  of  the  law 
should  appropriately  put  this  problem 
to  rest. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  social,  economic  and 
health  policy  questions  raised  by 
organ  transplantation.  It  does  offer  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  better  under 
standing  of  the  problems  posed  by 
these  procedures  and  other  types  of 
expensive  and  esoteric  treatments 
which  are  likely  to  be  developed  by 
medical  science  in  the  future.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  legislation  in  human 
terms  breaks  ground  in  beginning  a 
national  effort  to  relieve  some  of  the 
agony  and  obstacles  which  currently 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  individuals 
and  their  families  needing  a  lifesaving 
organ.* 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  provide  for 
certain  service  of  process  by  mail;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS  BY  MAIL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  to  pro\ide  for  certain 
service  of  process  by  mail. 

Last  Congress.  Public  Law  97-462 
was  enacted  which  abolished,  in  most 
cases,  service  of  process  by  U.S.  mar- 
shals. Marshal  service  is  permitted  in 
only  very  limited  circumstances.  These 
include  cases  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  cases  on  behalf  of  a  .seaman  or 
party  authorized  to  proceed  in  forma 
pauperis,  or  cases  pursuant  to  court 
order. 

In  cases  where  U.S.  Marshal  Service 
is  no  longer  available.  Public  Law  97- 
462  provides  a  choice— private  service 
or  service  by  mail.  However,  the  mail 
service  provision  does  not  include  serv- 
ice upon  the  United  States.  Thus,  in 
cases  where  the  United  Slates  or  an 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  service  must  be  made  on  the 
U.S.  attorney  by  private  service.  This 
legislation  would  authorize  mail  serv- 
ice upon  the  U.S.  attorney,  which 
would  eliminate  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  direct  serv- 
ice. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  identical  to  H.R.  2548,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Richard  Shelby. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2049 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   m   Congress  assembled.  That   rule 
4(rK2)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro 
cedure  i.s  amended - 

(1)  by  strlkinR  out  'or  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '.  <3).  or  (4)":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (iii.  b.v  .striking  out  or  <d) 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  (d)(3).  or 
(di(4)'. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2050.  A  bill  to  provide  local  com- 
munities with  a  right  of  first  refusal  to 
purchase  a  major  league  baseball  fran- 
chise for  sale  to  prospective  purchas- 
ers who  intend  to  move  such  franchise 
to  another  community;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  COMMUNITY 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
protect  a  community  from  the  sale 
and  relocation  of  a  major  league  base- 
ball franchise  without  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  team  to  be  sold 
and  operated  locally. 

For  many  years,  major  league  base- 
ball has  benefited  by  being  exempted 
from  Federal  antitrust  laws.  This  cer- 
tainly has  added  value  to  local  fran- 
chises. In  addition  the  people  of  the 
cities,  regions,  and  States  where  teams 
are  located  have  made  significant  in- 
vestments in  the  franchises  through 
years  of  support,  community  involve- 
ment, civic  improvements.  State  and 
local  tax  benefits  and  in  many  in- 
stances, financial  backing  for  operat- 
ing facilities. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  significant 
value  is  added  to  these  franchises 
through  Federal.  State,  and  local  con 
tributions,  the  owners  have  absolutely 
no  obligation  to  the  local  community 
and  fans  if  they  want  to  sell  their 
teams  for  operation  in  another  city. 

Considering  that  we  allow  major 
league  baseball  to  be  exempted  from 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  riquire  the  franchise 
owners  to  recognize  the  importance 
and  contribution  of  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  do  that  by  providing  local  com 
munities  with  a  right  of  first  refusal  to 
purchase  the  team  prior  to  the  sale 
and  relocation  of  the  team  to  another 
city. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring the  owner  to  give  notice  when 
he  received  an  offer  to  purchase  and 


relocate  the  team.  An  arbitration 
board  would  then  be  set  up  to  receive 
and  review  new  offers  that  would  keep 
the  team  at  its  current  location.  If  the 
board  determined  that  any  of  the  local 
offers  equals  or  exceeds  the  relocation 
offer  the  owner  would  be  prohibited 
from  selling  the  team  unless  the  pur- 
chaser would  commit  to  not  relocate 
it. 

The  bill  would  also  reaffirm  the 
antitrust  exemption  provided  for 
major  league  baseball  only  to  fran- 
chise owners  who  agree  to  participate 
in  and  be  bound  by  the  arbitration 
procedures  in  this  act. 

I  am  motivated  to  introduce  this  bill 
becau.se  of  the  recent  offers  to  buy 
and  move  the  Minnesota  Twins,  only  3 
years  after  extensive  community  ef- 
forts produced  a  $55  million  domed 
stadium  for  their  use.  However,  this 
bill  would  protect  not  only  the  citizens 
of  Minnesota  and  the  surrounding 
region,  but  all  cities  with  major  league 
baseball  teams. 

As  introduced,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
tect against  relocation  of  the  team 
under  the  current  ownership.  Senator 
Mathias  has  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1078. 
that  would  establish  conditions  for  the 
relocation  of  profe.ssional  sports 
teams.  I  intend  to  work  with  him  to 
insure  that  local  communities  would 
be  protected  from  that  possibility,  as 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  appear  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2050 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Major  League 
Baseball  Community  Protection  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  Congre,s.s  finds  that 

il)  major  league  ba.seball  has.  over  the 
past  several  years,  developed  into  a  large 
business  enterpri.se.  which  pro\  ides  not  only 
entertainment  for  million.s  of  fan.s  but  also 
important  economic  benefits  to  the  cities, 
regions  and  Stales  within  which  the  fran- 
chises are  located: 

(2)  in  order  to  attract  and  keep  major 
league  baseball  franchises,  the  citizens  of 
the  cities,  regions  and  States  have  made  sig- 
nificant investments  in  the  franchises, 
through  years  of  support,  community  in- 
volvement, civic  improvements.  State  and 
local  tax  benefits,  and.  in  many  instances,  fi- 
nancial backing  for  operating  facilities: 

1 3)  the  value  of  major  league  baseball 
franchises  is  due.  in  part,  to  the  unique 
status  of  baseball  with  regard  to  Federal 
antitrust  laws: 

(4)  owners  are  pre.sently  free  lo  market 
their  franchises  to  the  highest  bidder,  with- 
out regard  to  the  local  citizens,  restricted 
only  by  limitations  impo.sed  by  themselves 
and  fellow  owners:  and 

(5)  the  relocation  of  a  major  league  base- 
ball franchi.se  can  cause  .serious  social  and 


economic  harm  to  local  communities,  which 
should  be  prevented  whenever  possible  by 
strengthening  local  initiatives  and  responsi- 
bilities. ,         ,   . 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  finds  and  de- 
clares that  professional  baseball  teams  are 
invested  with  a  significant  local  interest  and 
Federal  benefit  and  that  it  is  the  national 
policy  to  allow  the  people  of  the  local  com- 
munity a  right  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  the  franchise  prior  to  and  in  lieu  of  such 
team  being  relocated. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  ■person"  means  any  individ- 
ual partnership,  corporation,  unincorporat- 
ed association,  or  combination  or  association 

thereof: 

(2)  the  term  "relocate"  means  to  change 
the  location  in  which  a  team  plays  its  home 
games  from  one  metropolitan  area  lo  an- 
other: ,      .,   .. 

(3)  the    term    "government    authority 
means  anv  unit  of  general  local  government, 
or  other  government  agency,  or  authority 
which  exercises  regulatory  authority  with 
respect  to  a  major  league  baseball  franchise: 

and 

(4)  the  term  "metropolitan  area  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

NOTICE 

Sec  4.  (a)  Whenever  a  major  league  base- 
ball franchise  owner  receives  a  bona  fide 
offer  to  purchase  such  franchi.se.  and  the 
acceptance  of  such  offer  could  result  in  the 
relocation  of  such  franchise,  before  accept- 
ing or  as  a  condition  of  such  acceptance. 
t(>e  owner  of  such  franchi.se  shall  provide, 
to  the  appropriate  government  authorities, 
not  less  than  6  months  notice  of  such  offer 
and  the  intent  to  accept  the  offer  which 
could  result  in  the  relocation  of  such  oper- 
ations. 

(b)  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  posted  by 
certified  or  registered  mail  or  be  personally 
delivered  and  shall  contain  — 

(Da  verified  statement  by  the  owners 
that  except  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  Act.  the  offer  would  be  accept- 
ed by  such  owner:  and 

(2)  all  terms  and  conditions  of  such  otter, 
including  a  written  copy  thereof,  signed  by 
the  prospective  purcha-sers. 

ARBITRATION  BOARD 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Arbitration 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  lo  as  the 
"Board")  composed  of  3  members.  One 
member  of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  current  owner  of  the  franchise.  One 
such  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment authority  which  regulates  the  op- 
eration of  the  stadium  out  of  which  .such 
major  league  franchise  operates.  One  such 
member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  first  two 
members  appointed  to  such  Board. 

(b)  Such  Board  .shall  be  appointed  within 
30  days  after  a  government  authority  re- 
ceives notice,  pursuant  to  section  4.  that  an 
offer  has  been  received  that  may  result  in 
the  relocation  of  such  franchise. 

(c)  The  members  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

ARBITRATION  PROCEDURE 

Sec  6.  (ai  Any  person  may.  within  4 
months  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board, 
submit  to  such  Board  an  offer  to  purchase 
such  major  league  franchise,  specifying  that 
if  purchased  by  such  person,  the  franchise 
would  continue  its  operations  within  the 
same  metropolitan  area. 

(b)  Six  months  after  the  appointment  ol 
the    Board,    such    Board    shall    conduct    a 


formal  hearing  on  llu-  ri-rora  on  an  ulit-is 
.submitted,  including  the  offer  to  relocate. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  determine  if  any  of 
the  offers  submitted  are  equal  to  or  greater 
in  value  than  the  offer  to  relocate. 

(d)  If  the  Board  determines  that  any  of 
the  submitted  offers  equals  or  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  original  offer,  the  owner  shall 
be  prohibited  from  selling  such  franchise 
without  a  written  commitment  from  the 
purchaser  to  keep  such  franchise  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  All  other  terms  of  the 
sale,  including  the  selection  of  the  purchas- 
er, shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  owner. 

(e)  All  determinations  required  of  the 
Board  shall  be  considered  final  decisions 
binding  on  all  parties. 

ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  such  term  is  defined  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act.  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  shall  render  un- 
lawful anv  agreement  by  or  among  persons 
meeting  the  criteria  of  sub.section  (b)  who 
are  engaging  in  or  conducting  an  organized 
professional  team  sport  that  restricts  the  lo- 
cation of  a  professional  sports  franchise  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  exemption  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
or  conducting  a  major  league  franchise 
except  that  such  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  the  owners  of  such  franchi.se  who  agree, 
in  writing,  to  participate  in  and  be  bound  by 
the  arbitration  procedures  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  8.  Any  government  authority  in  a 
metropolilan'area  from  which  a  profession- 
al ba.seball  team  relocates  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  anv  United  States  district  court  for 
damages  and  equitable  relief  on  the  grounds 
that  such  relocation  does  not  comply  with 
section  6(d)  and  that  such  owner  or  other 
parties  did  not  comply  with  the  arbitration 
procedure  and  decision. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  major 
league  baseball  franchises  and  to  any  reloca- 
tions of  such  franchise  intended  to  occur 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


board  determined  that  any  of  the  new  offers 
were  equal  or  belter  than  the  original  offer, 
the  owner  would  be  prohibited  from  selling 
the  franchise  without  a  written  commit- 
ment from  the  buyer  lo  keep  the  team  at 
this  current  location. 

Section  7  provides  an  exemption  from  the 
federal  antitrust  laws  for  any  major  league 
baseball  franchise  whose  owners  agree  lo 
the  provisons  of  this  Act. 

Section  8  authorizes  any  government  au- 
thority in  a  metropolitan  area  from  which  a 
professional  baseball  team  relocates  lo  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  for  damages  and  equitable 
relief  in  any  U.S.  district  court  on  the 
grounds  that  such  relocation  does  not 
complv  with  section  6  (d). 

Section  9  provides  that  the  Act  shall  apply 
to  all  major  league  baseball  franchises  and 
lo  anv  relocations  of  such  franchises  intend- 
ed to  occur  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Major 

League  Baseball  Community  Protection 

Act 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  title  of  the  bill  as 
the  "Major  League  Baseball  Community 
Protection  Act."  ,    ,     ^ 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  find 
ings  and  purpo.ses. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  "person, 
"relocate."     "government     authority"     and 
"metropolitan  area." 

Section  4  requires  a  major  league  fran- 
chise owner  to  provide  six-months  notice  to 
the  appropriate  government  authorities  if 
an  offer  is  received  and  intended  to  be  ac- 
cepted which  would  result  in  the  relocation 
of  the  team. 

Section  5  establishes  an  arbitration  board 
composed  of  three  members,  one  member  to 
be  appointed  by  the  current  team  owner, 
one  member  bv  the  appropriate  government 
authority  and  one  member  by  ihe  other 
two.  The  board  shall  be  appointed  within  30 
days  after  the  government  authority  re- 
ceives notice  that  an  offer  lo  relocate  the 
team  has  been  received. 

Section  6  .sets  forth  that  the  board  may 
receive  and  review  offers  which  would  keep 
the  team  at  its  current  location  and  to 
evaluate  if  anv  offers  are  equal  or  greater  in 
value    than    the   offer   to    relocate.    If    the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  450.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Postal  Service  by  au- 
thorizing certain  Inspection  authority 
and  by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  orders  under  section  3005 
of  such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes 
for  obtaining  money  by  fal.se  represen- 
tation or  lotteries),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  618.  a  bill  to  revise  cer- 
tain Federal  training  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  lo  create  jobs  and 
develop  skills  in  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  863.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Enterprise  Zone  Employment  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983". 

S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  S.  869.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15.  1983.  Senators  Domen- 
ici and  Tower  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors to  amendment  No.  1299.  which  I 
offered  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill.  S.  869.  At  that  time,  those  Sena- 
tors were  inadvertently  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  underlying  bill.  S.  869. 
It  was  not  my  intention  lo  have  those 
Senators  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
underlying  bill,  only  as  cosponsors  to 
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my  amendment.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  perma- 
nent Congressional  Record  bv  cor- 
rected to  reflect  that  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Domenici  were  not  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  underlying  bill.  S. 
869. 

S     1584 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daneorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1584.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
form the  treatment  of  overall  domes- 
tic losses  with  the  treatment  of  overall 
foreign  losses  and  to  conform  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  carryover  and  ordering 
rules  with  similar  investment  credit 
rules. 

S.   1614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop ).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  iis  cosponsors  of  S.  1614.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  allow  States  to  implement 
coordinated  programs  of  acute  and 
long-term  care  for  those  individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  both  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

S.    1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  liccn.ses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  173.1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1733.  a  bill  to  amend  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  a  crime 
the  use.  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  States,  certain 
financial  institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.   1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Synims.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1817.  a  bill  to  provide  t^quitable 
rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits. 

S.    1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1838.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to  pro 
vide  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  additional  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Daktoa    (Mr.    Burdick).    the    Senator 


from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1900.  a  bill  to  require 
the  executive  branch  to  enforce  appli- 
cable equal  employment  opportunity 
laws  and  directives  so  as  to  promote 
pay  equity  and  eliminate  wage-setting 
practices  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  race,  or  ethnicity  and 
result  in  discriminatory  wage  differen- 
tials. 

S.   1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  1913.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
improvements  in  the  school  lunch  and 
certain  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

S.   1916 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1916.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  abandonment  of  intrastate  bus 
transportation  and  State  regulation  of 
practices  with  respect  to  that  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hi;ddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1976.  a  bill 
to  improve  the  collection  of  criminal 
fines. 

S.  2003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2003.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  impo.se  duties  on  subsidized  hydrau- 
lic cement,  cement  clinker,  and  con- 
crete block  and  brick. 

S.  2026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2026.  a  bill  to  prohibit  diversions 
of  Great  Lakes  water,  except  as  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
State  and  to  prohibit  federally  spon- 
sored studies  involving  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  Great  Lakes  water. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80.  a  joint 
resolution  to  grant  posthumously  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  William  Penn 
and  to  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  August  7.  1983.  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
173.  a  joint  resolution  commending 
the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

senate  joint  resolution  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  a  joint 
re.solution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning February  12.  1984,  as  a  time  to 
recognize  those  volunteers  who  give  of 
their  time  to  become  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  to  single  parent  youth. 

senate  joint  resolution  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
183.  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
second  week  of  November  1983.  as 
■National  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Con- 
gregate Meal  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  184.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  March  4.  1984. 
through  March  10.  1984.  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week". 

.SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  55.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  grave  concern  of 
the  Congress  regarding  the  plight  of 
Ethiopian  Jews. 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   Virginia 
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(Mr  Tkible).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na '  Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Wyommg 
.Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator  irom 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
I'ELL).  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

.SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin).  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan in  their  struggle  to  be  free  from 
foreign  domination. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Sarbanes).  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Amendment  No.  2480  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1646.  an  original  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2485 
Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  those  price  in- 
creases that  would  occur  because  of 
market  distortions  as  a  consequence  of 
current  regulation  of  natural  gas  con- 
tracts to  reflect  free  market  prices,  to 
provide  for  a  pha.sed  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  in  order  to  achieve  a 
free  market  by  a  date  certain,  to  elimi- 
nate incremental  pricing  requirements 
for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows; 

On  page  38  following  line  18  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ^  ,.       ,   ,     , 
■Sec  302.  The  National  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978   is  amended   by  adding  the  following 


,  1 )  Preemption  of  State  or  Local  Law.— 
The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  any  provision  of  State 
or  local  law  to  the  extent  such  provision  of 
law  would  preclude  the  passthrough  of  any 
purchased  gas  cost  savings  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.   ' 

Sec  303.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  inserting  in  Sec. 
504(b)(1)  after  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).'  the  phrase  and  section 
603(e).'." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  2484 
Mr  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1230)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
for  intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  DisabilitN 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  out  "section  403 
of  title  50.  United  States  Code."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    section  102  of  the  National 
Security  Ac  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403)". 
On  page  10.  line  1.  strike  out  "(        )  ■ 


new  section: 

•SFC    6(»:l -LOCAL   DISTKIHITIDN    (OMIVWV    Al  TO 
M\TI(      I'lKtllASKl)    i:\S    lOST    SA\- 
IN(;S  I'ASSTllKOl  (.11  KKIJI  IKKMENTS 
(a)   General   RuLE.-Any    purchased    gas 
cost  savings  received  by  any  local  distribu- 
tion company  shall  be  automatically  and  im- 
mediately passed  through  by  such  local  dis- 
tribution company  to  all  gas  consumers  on  a 
volumetric  basis. 

•(b)  Purchased  Gas  Cost  Savings  Subject 
To  Automatic  Passthrough.— For  the  pur 
poses  of  this  section,  any  reduction  in  the 
amounts  paid  by  a  local  distribution  compa- 
ny for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  from  any 
interstate  pipeline  as  a  result  of  section 
601(c)(3)(G).  or  any  other  reductions  in 
amounts  paid  for  natural  gas  by  a  local  dis- 
tribution company,  shall  be  deemed  a  pur- 
chased gas  cost  savings. 

■(c)  Commission  RuLES.-Within  sixty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  .section,  the 
Commi.ssion  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic passthrough  to  customers  of  local  dis- 
tribution companies  of  the  purchased  gas 
cost  savings  specified  in  .subsection  (b). 

■(d)  Prohibited  on  Offsetting  Modifica- 
tions IN  Rates  and  CHARCES.-Any  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  allocating  costs  to  the 
rates  and  charges  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  of  such  local  dis- 
tribution company,  which  has  the  effect  of 
creating  anv  offset  in  the  rates  and  charges 
for  natural  gas  to  any  customer  served  by 
such  company  for  the  amount  of  any  pur- 
chased gas  cost  savings  received  by  such 
local  distribution  company,  is  prohibited. 

•(e)  Additional  Enforcement  Author- 
ity-In  addition  to  such  enforcement  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 504(b)(1).  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, or.  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  the  Commis.sion.  the  Attorney 
General,  may  institute  a  civil  action  for  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provi.sions  of  this  section  requiring  the  pass- 
through  of  purchased  gas  cost  savings  re- 
ceived by  anv  local  distribution  company. 
Such  action  may  be  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  the  State 
in  which  such  local  distribution  company 
conducts  business  or  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2486 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Riegle)  proposed  an  amendment 
(which  was  sub.sequently  modified)  to 
amendment  No.  2485  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCLURE  to  the  bill  S.  1715.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
insert  the  following; 

■  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision,  no 
provision  in  this  bill  that  results  in  the  de- 
control of  old  gas  shall  become  effective. 

Further,  nothing  in  this  bill  that  results 
in  ramping  down  or  ramping  up  of  gas 
prices  or  abrogation  of  existing  contracts 
shall  become  effective." 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2487 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Tower)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1715, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  7.  delete  -six"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■thirty". 

On  page  20.  strike  lines  17  through  line  16 

on  page  25.  „  ..    ■ 

On  page  33.  line  21.  after  ■(2)  insert 
•except  as  provided  in  section  131(d) '. 

On  page  8.  lines  20  and  22.  delete  "six- 
months". 

Make  such  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  as  may  be  required  by  this 
amendment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
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STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2488 
Mr  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  4185)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 
On        page        20.        line        22.        delete 

•$4,598,244,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$4,424,544,000". 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2489 
Mr.      EXON      (for      himself.      Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  4185.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropnaie  place  in  title  VII  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following  new  section: 
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■Sec.  .  Within  the  funds  made  available 
under  title  III  of  this  Act,  the  military  de- 
partments may  use  such  funds  as  necessary, 
but  not  to  exceed  $2,300,000.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  430  of  title  37. 
United  States  Cod>- 


I'i  N  A  [.TIES  FOR  CERTAIN  FALSE 

Kt-  l'RF-SF"NTATK-l\   BY  MAIL 


Ji-.p.si- .\  A^l^.^i)Mi■.^l  NO.  2490 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Jepsen)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
450)  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  authorizing  certain  inspec- 
tion authority  and  by  providing  for 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  orders 
under  section  3005  of  such  title  (per- 
taining to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representations  or  lot- 
teries), and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  22.  strike  all 
through  page  3.  line  8.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■  'or  (3)  an  advertise- 
ment promoting  the  sale  of  a  book  or  other 
publication,  or  a  solicitation  to  purchase,  or 
a  purchase  order  for  any  such  publication,  if 

(A)  such  advertisement,  solicitation,  or  pur- 
chase order  is  not  materially  false  or  mis- 
leading in  its  description  of  the  publication: 

(B)  such  advertisement,  solicitation,  or  pur- 
chase order  contains  no  material  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  provided,  however,  that  no 
statement  quoted  or  derived  from  the  publi- 
cation shall  constitute  a  misrepresentation 
of  fact  as  long  as  such  statement  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (O:  and  (C)  the  advertisement,  solicita 
tion,  or  purchase  order  accurately  discloses 
the  source  of  any  statements  quoted  or  de- 
rived from  the  publication.  Paragraph  (3) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  publication, 
advertisement,  solicitation,  or  purcha.se 
order  which  is  used  to  sell  .some  other  prod- 
uct in  which  the  publisher  or  author  has  a 
financial  interest  as  part  of  a  commercial 
scheme".". 

On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  the  words 
"money  or  properly"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "price  advertised  or 
otherwise  requested". 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  21  and  22,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'the  de- 
fendant resides  or  receives  mail". 

On    page    6.    line    1.    strike    the    words 

amount  of  any  civil  penalty"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'civil  penalty,  if 
any.". 

On  page  6.  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  at  any  lime  under 
this  section,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
as  a  defense  or  counterclaim  to  .seek  Judicial 
review,  if  not  already  had,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5,  of  the  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 3005  of  this  title.  However,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
independent  Judicial  review  otherwise  avail- 
able piirsuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  3005  of  this 
title.". 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2491 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
450)  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  17,  following  the  word 
"may",  insert  the  following:  .  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  409(d)  of  this  title. 
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KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2492 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  ( for  herself.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr.  Inouye) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  H.R. 
4185.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.        (a)  It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate— 

(1)  that  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  to  .seek  greater  strategic 
stability  through  a  negotiated  reduction  in 
the  number  of  highly  MIRVed.  accurate, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  the  Presi- 
dent should  announce  the  willingness  of  the 
United  Stales  to  suspend  flight  testing, 
while  strategic  arms  negotiations  proceed, 
of  new  MIRVed  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  willing  to 
suspend  the  flight  testing  of  such  mi.ssiles: 
and 

1 2)  that  any  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  for  mutual  suspension  of 
the  flight  testing  of  new  MIRVed  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  should  provide  for 
reliable  means  for  verification. 

lb)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "new" 
includes  any  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile flight-tested  for  the  first  time  after  May 
1.  1979.  or  a  variant  of  any  intercontinental 
ballistic  mi.ssile  flight-tested  for  the  first 
time  after  May  1.  1970 


UMI 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTKE  ON  SMALL  BUSINKSS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  on  No- 
vember 16.  1983,  the  Senate  Small 
BiLsiness  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  oversight  hearing  on 
"Women  in  Business.  '  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  428A. 
Senate  Ru.ssell  Office  Building.  Sena- 
tor BoscHwiTZ  will  chair.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Mary 
Meyers  of  the  committee  staff  at  244- 
3840. 

SELECT  rOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  business  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1983.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in  S- 
224  of  the  Capital,  to  mark  up  the  fol- 
lowing bills:  S.  1196.  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  with  re- 
spect to  certain  claims  of  the  Navajo 


Indian  Tribe;  H.R.  2898.  to  declare  cer- 
tain lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Paiute  Tribe  of  Utah  and  establish  an 
economic  development  fund;  S.  1224.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  judgment  funds  awarded  the 
Creek  Nation:  and  S.  1694.  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  hold  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Las  Vegas 
Paiute  Tribe. 

Those   wishing   additional    informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Peter  Taylor  of  the  Committee  at  224 
2251. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FAIR  DEPOSIT 
AVAILABILITY  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  spend 
a  lot  of  time  in  the  Senate  wrestling 
with  the  great  problems  of  our  time 
and  are  often  frustrated  with  our  in- 
ability to  resolve  them  decisively. 
Thus,  it  is  nice  once  in  a  while  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  that  we  can  solve- 
simply  and  efficiently. 

The  common  practice  of  banks  plac- 
ing unfairly  long  holds  on  the  checks 
we  deposit  is  one  such  problem.  In  its 
most  direct  form,  the  problem  is  en- 
countered when  someone  deposits  a 
large  check,  waits  a  few  da.vs.  and  then 
writes  several  checks  to  pay  some 
bills— only  to  have  the  checks  re- 
turned as  unpayable  brcau.se  of  insuf- 
ficient funds.  The  person  immediately 
calls  the  bank  to  find  out  why  the 
checks  have  bounced  and  is  told  that 
the  check  that  was  deposited  to  cover 
these  amounts— oftentimes  a  paycheck 
or  social  security  check— has  not 
cleared  yet.  Often  the  depositor  is 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  bank  rou- 
tinely takes  a  week  to  clear  a  check 
drawn  on  a  bank  in  the  same  State 
and  2  weeks  to  clear  a  check  drawn  on 
an  out-of-state  bank.  Then  the  person 
has  to  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  ex- 
plaining the  problem  to  the  merchants 
and  rei.ssuing  new  checks— after  the 
appropriate  amount  of  time.  Finally, 
to  add  injury  to  insult,  the  person  re- 
ceives notices  from  both  the  bank  and 
the  merchants  that  there  will  be  pen- 
alty charges  for  the  bounced  checks. 

It  was  this  kind  of  problem— repeat- 
ed thoiKsands  of  times  a  day  around 
the  country— that  first  prompted  Sen- 
ator Chafee  and  I  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  March  10.  1982.  The  hearing 
confirmed  our  intuition  about  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem.  We  found 
that  between  5.5  million  and  12  mil- 
lion people  had  experienced  difficul- 
ties with  bank  hold  practices.  But  even 
those  numbers  understate  the  prob- 
lem. A  person  who  has  planned  his  or 
her  check  cashing  practices  in  light  of 
the  bank's  hold  policies  will  not  expe- 
rience a  problem  that  will  show"  up  on 
a  survey.   However,   that   person  may 


have  other  problems— from  having  to 
pay  bills  out  of  other,  higher  interest 
paying  accounts  to  paying  late  charges 
for  interest  because  of  an  untimely 
payment.  More  broadly,  banks'  long 
holds  force  depositors  to  give  them  a 
free  or  in  the  case  of  interest  bearing 
accounts,     a     relatively     low-interest 

loan. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  such  an  in- 
equitable practice  The  answer  lies  in 
the   present   check   collection  system. 
Every  check  that  is  deposited  at  a  fi- 
nancial  institution   moves   through   a 
collection  process  that  involves  phys- 
ically transporting  the  check  from  the 
bank  where  it  is  deposited  to  the  bank 
on  which  it  is  drawn.  The  check  collec- 
tion system  often  involves  the  move- 
ment of  the  check  through  a  series  of 
collecting     banks,     with     each     bank 
giving  the  preceding  bank  a  provision- 
al credit,  which  is  subject  to  revoca- 
tion if  the  check  is  returned.  Once  a 
bank    has   provisional   credit,   it   may 
invest    those    funds-your    money— to 
make  money. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  bank  will  receive 
provisional  credit  within  1  to  2  days  of 
the  time  it  enters  the  check  into  the 
collection  system.  However,  it  usually 
takes  considerably  longer  before  its 
customer  can  have  the  use  of  the 
funds  represented  by  the  check.  Most 
banks  deny  customers  use  of  the  funds 
until  thev  are  reasonably  certain  the 
check  will  not  be  returned  as  unpaya- 
ble Becau.se  of  the  slow,  manual  proc- 
ess of  returning  bad  checks,  usually 
this  means  a  delay  of  about  1  week 
with  respect  to  checks  written  on  in- 
State  banks  and  2  weeks  when  checks 
are  written  on  out-of-State  banks. 

This  explanation  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes   The  problem  is  that  it  does  not 
go    far   enough-it    does   not    explain 
why  the  return  sy.stem  has  not  been 
modernized    so    that    ciustomers    can 
have  quicker  access  to  their  funds.  I 
believe    the    major    rea.son    that    the 
system  has  not  changed  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  banks  have  no  economic  in- 
centive  to   give   you   faster  access   to 
your  funds.  To  the  contrary,  every  day 
they  keep  your  money— when  you  oth- 
erwise would  use  it-is  a  day  they  can 
invest    it    and    make    money    on    the 
■float."  the  time  period  during  which 
thev    can    use    your    money    but    you 
cannot.  Thus,  it  is  understandable  why 
financial  in.slitutions  have  not  devised 
a  faster  check  return  sy.stem. 

What  is  not  understandable  is  why 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  have 
not  taken  action  to  change  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1977.  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire.  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Thereafter,  the  Fed  organized 
a  joint  task  force  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association— a  panel  that 
contained  no  consumer  repre.senta- 
tives-and  produced  a  report  in  1979. 


The  report  found  that  the  practice 
of  delaying  customers'  access  to  depos- 
ited funds  was  widespread  and  made 
.some  recommendations  for  significant 
changes  in  the  way  banks  do  business. 
However,  those  recommendations  were 
never  presented  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Fed  for  action. 

Ten    davs    before    our    March    1982 

hearing,  the  Fed  decided  to  reconvene 

the  Fed-ABA  task  force  to  do  another 

study,    one    that    the    Fed    testified 

"won't  take  very  long." 

Eleven  months  later,  on  February 
23  1983— after  I  had  seen  neither  hide 
nor  hair  of  the  new  Fed  study  and  no 
sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association— I  in- 
troduced S.  573.  the  Fair  Deposit 
Availability  Act  of  1983.  The  bill, 
which  now  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Proxmire,  Cranston,  and  D'Amato.  is 
designed  to  do  what  the  Fed  and  the 
ABA  apparently  are  reluctant  to  do- 
put  an  end  to  unfair  bank  hold  prac- 
tices. ,   .. 

There  are  two  key  portions  of  the 
bill  The  first  would  require  financial 
institutions  to  disclose  their  general 
hold  policies  to  their  customers-both 
when  a  new  account  is  opened  and 
when  a  customer  makes  a  deposit.  Dis- 
closure should  enable  people  to  plan 
their  check-cashing  activities  so  as  to 
avoid  bouncing  checks.  However,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  dis- 
closure to  create  competition  to  short- 
en hold  practices  so  long  as  the  check 
return  system  remains  the  same.  For  a 
bank  to  shorten  its  holds  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  risk  losses 
on  bad  checks. 

Thus,  the  second  part  of  the  bill  ad- 
dresses   improvements    in    the    check 
return    system.    Fortunately,    in    this 
area    the  banking  industry  had  done 
some  spadework  that  can  be  built  on 
to  solve  the  problem.  S.  573  would  re- 
quire  the  use  of  the   ABA-developed 
standard  on    "specifications  for  check 
endorsements.  "  This  standard,  which 
was   developed   for   the   ABA   by   the 
American    National    Standards    Insti- 
tute     would     require     the     different 
banks  in  the  collection  system  to  en- 
dorse the  back  of  a  check  in  a  specific 
area    thereby  eliminating  the  present 
difficulties  in  identifying  the  bank  in 
which    the    check    was    deposited.    In 
short   S.  573  would  require  the  indus- 
try t(D  use  the  standard  that  it  devel- 
oped but  has  not  implemented. 

Once  banks  can  identify  the  bank  in 
which  the  check  was  deposited,  then 
the  sole  remaining  piece  of  the  puzzle 
is  a  faster  way  to  notify  that  bank 
when  a  check  is  no  good.  My  bill  would 
require  that  the  bank  on  which  a  bad 
check  of  $250  or  more  is  drawn  notify 
the  bank  in  which  the  check  was  de- 
posited within  24  hours.  With  a  faster 
return  sy.stem  in  place  and  disclosure 
of  hold  policies  to  bank  customers.  I 
would  expect  competition  to  work  to 


reduce  hold  periods  to  no  more  than  3 
or  4  days  in  most  cases. 

The  record  of  the  Fed  and  the  ABA 
even  after  introduction  of  S.  573  has 
not  been  encouraging.  The  promised 
Fed  study  was  never  forthcoming  and 
the  ABA  did  little  or  nothing  through 
the   spring.   Meanwhile,   two   States- 
New  York  and  California— got  tired  of 
waiting  and  enacted  legislation  requir- 
ing their  banking  departments  to  es- 
tablish   maximum    hold    periods    for 
clearing  checks.  This  activity  and  the 
scheduling  of  new  hearings  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  final- 
ly evoked  some  action  from  the  ABA. 
On  August  5.  the  ABA  sent  out  letters 
to  their  member  banks  recommending 
that  they  adopt  hold  policies  and  dis- 
clo,se  them  to  their  customers.  At  the 
September  28  hearing  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  ABA  witness  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  this  action  was  taken  to 
ward  off  legislation:   "The  express  goal 
of  this  voluntary  program  is  to  fore- 
stall   legislative    or    regulatory    initia- 
tives." Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  re- 
active response— 6'':;  years  after  a  re- 
quest from  the  then-chairman  of  the 
Senate       Banking       Committee       for 
action— does  not  inspire  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  notion  that  the  pri- 
vate .sector  is  prepared  to  handle  this 
problem  bv   itself.  That  view   is  sup- 
ported further  by  the  failure  of  sav- 
ings  and   loan   associations   or  credit 
unions  even  to  take  the  minimal  step 
taken  by  the  ABA. 

At     the     September     28     hearing, 
chaired  by  Senator  Hawkins,  the  sub- 
committee heard  some  thoughtful  tes- 
timony   from    Consumers    Union    and 
Prof.  Steven  Wechsler  about  possible 
ways   of   strengthening   S.    573.    The 
Consumer  Bankers  A.ssociation.  which 
endorsed  Federal  legislation   to  solve 
the  problem,  raised  some  useful  ques- 
tions   about    the    return    mechanism. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  Fed  and  the 
American   Bankers   Association   again 
simply   called   for   giving   the   private 
.sector  more  time  to  address  the  issue. 
After  all  the  time  and  opportunities 
that    have    been    given    the    private 
sector    and    the    Federal    regulatory 
agencies  to  solve  this  problem.  I  think 
it  is  long  past  due  that  the  Congress 
act  to  strike,  what  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica  calls,   a   better   "balance   between 
the  need  to  protect  the  bank  from  the 
significant  risk  involved  and  providing 
customers  access  to  their  funds  expe- 
ditiously." I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
much  to   ask   from   an   industry   that 
daily  proclaims  its  technological  wiz- 
ardry. .  . 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  the 
next  few  weeks  to  solve  this  eminently 
solvable  problem  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner  possible.* 
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W  .\U   IS    I  HI-  !(^'  c;oAl, 

•  Mr  Ooi.DWA  I  h  H  Mi  President, 
of  all  the  problems  which  face  this 
country,  none  seems  to  create  such 
confusion  and  complexity  as  the  one 
in  Central  America.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
depend  on  a  1-  to  5-minute  segment  on 
nightly  television  for  their  informa- 
tion, it  is  a  small  wonder  that  our 
people  are  ill  informed  as  well  as  con- 
fused about  Central  America  and  our 
relations  with  her. 

On    top   of    this,    the   surrogates   of 
Havana  and  Moscow  have  become  very 
adept   at   manipulating  the  American 
news  media  to  present  themselves  in  a 
favorable     light.     By    so    doing,     the 
would-be     conquerors     of     this     vital 
region  isolated  themselves  from  criti- 
cal inquiry  from  the  American  people. 
In   a   recent   article   printed   in    the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  Dr.  Marvin  Alisky,  a 
recognized  expert  in  this  area,  pointed 
out  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  large  gap 
between  what  the  Marxists  and  their 
allies  claim  they  will  do  and  what  they 
actually    do    after    attaining    power. 
Indeed,  Nicaragua  provides  a  glaring 
example  of  the  "before  and  after"  syn- 
drome. As  Dr.  Alisky  points  out,  after 
the    Sandinistas    overthrew    Somoza, 
the  progressives  and  liberals  of  that 
unfortunate  country  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  helped  to  install  a  dicta- 
torship every   bit   as  ruthless  as  the 
previous  one.  In  this  case,  the  dictator- 
ship is  being  propped   up  by   money, 
arms  and  men  from  Cuba  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  If  we  think  El 
Salvador  and  the  rest  of  the  countries 
deserve  this  same  fate,  then  it  would 
be  easy  to  pack  up  and  get  out.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  case,  then  I  suggest  that 
this  country  cannot  build  a  wall   big 
enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal  im- 
migrants   which    will    pour    into    the 
United  States.   If  we  turn  our  backs 
now.  the  fate  that  we  will  consign  to 
these    unfortunate    people    is    beyond 
contemplation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Alisky's  article  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Salvadoran  Marxists  Admit  War  is  Their 
Goal 
(By  Marvin  Alisky) 
Mexico  City.— The  head  of  the  Marxi.st 
guerrilla  group  FDR  or  Frente  Democrat ica 
Revolucionana   (Democratic    Revolutionary 
Front)  Ruben  Zamora  on  October  1   flatly 
asserted     that      his     Soviet      and     Cuban 
equipped  rebels  will  fight  the  government  of 
El    Salvador    indefinitely    unle.ss    President 
Reagan  negotiates  with  the  FDR  and  forces 
the  Salvadoran  government  to  incorporate 
it  into  the  administration. 

So  much  for  the  propaganda  of  the  naive 
dupes  of  the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador  (CISPES).  with 
300  college  chapters  including  one  at  ASU. 
funded  by  radical  fronts  such  a-s  the  Insti 
tute   of   Policy   Studies  and   other  entities 


using  money  from  Tom  Hayden.  Jane 
Fonda.  Cora  Wei.ss  and  others  who  propa- 
ganized  for  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  1960s. 

The  CISPES  line  in  talks  at  ASU.  the 
community  colleges  of  Maricopa  County, 
and  even  at  the  high  schools  has  been  that 
the  FDR  really  only  wants  land  for  poor 
peasants  and  would  be  willing  to  have  a  plu- 
ralist government  once  in  power. 

If  that  s  so.  why  did  the  FDR  refuse  to 
take  part  in  the  open  election  In  El  Salvador 
in  March  1982.  when  all  the  U.S.  European, 
and  Mexican  network  cameras  were  at  poll- 
ing sites,  guarding  against  any  coercion  in 
balloting,  taping  for  prime  time  audiences? 
Why  does  the  FDR  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  forthcoming  1984  Salvadorean  election 
for  a  full-term  president'  (The  1982  election 
was  for  a  Congress  and  interim  president.) 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  founder  of  the 
group  m  1972  which  later  became  the  FDR. 
S.  Cayetano  Carpio.  then  secretary  general 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador,  told 
why.  I  was  in  San  Salvador  in  1972  when  he 
held  a  press  conference  and  lauded  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  a  war  of  attrition  as  the  best  way 
to  wear  down  the  established  government. 
Like  Mao  Tze-Tung.  he  believed  that  power 
comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  rifle. 

His  successor.  Ruben  Zamora.  believes  the 
.same  thing,  only  when  he  toured  the  United 
States  and  was  slobbered  over  by  leftists  at 
U.S.  universities  he  spoke  in  more  sophisti- 
cated and  euphemistic  terms. 

But  recently  in  Mexico  City,  seeing  an  au- 
dience in  which  Mexican  students  and  facul- 
ty vastly  outnumbered  visiting  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  the  I.,atin  American  Studies  Asso- 
ciation. Zamora  spoke  bluntly.  He  smacked 
his  lips  and  shouted  that  the  rebels  were 
well  armed,  and  that  they  would  continue  to 
kill  Salvadoren  troops  and  any  American  ad- 
visers or  troops  who  get  in  the  way.  And  he 
concluded  by  demanding  that  President 
Reagan  meet  with  him  to  woo  his  support. 
Even  high  school  sophomores  who  have 
read  world  history  know  that  Moscow's  pup- 
pels  never  mean  it  when  they  call  for  coali 
tion  government.  In  Cuba  it  was  Commu 
nists  and  no  one  else.  In  Nicaragua  it  was  a 
coalition  group  until  the  Sandinistas  got 
President  Carter  lo  hand  over  $75  million  in 
aid,  and  then  the  non-Marxists- Mrs.  Vio- 
leta  Chamorro.  widow  of  the  slain  newspa- 
per editor  of  La  Pren.sa,  and  two  con.serva- 
live  busine.ssmen  who  fancied  themselves 
progre.ssive' -were  kicked  out.  leaving  only 
disciplined  Marxists.  We  who  know  Latin 
America  know  that.  But  Senators  Dodd. 
Kennedy,  Cranston  and  Tsongas.  and  Rep- 
resentatives Barnes.  Boland,  Markey. 
Roybal,  Long  and  a  few  dozen  other  liberals 
in  Congress  do  not.  They  continue  to  repeat 
platitudes  about  negotiations,  and  about 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

They  prattle  about  55  military  advisers  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  remain  silent  about  the 
6,000  Cubans  that  Castro  bragged  about  in- 
stalling in  Salvador  and  nearby  Nicaragua. 
In  a  September  interview  in  The  New  York 
Times,  Castro  .said  2.000  were  teachers. 

Indeed,  they  are.  They  teach  Nicaraguans 
literacy,  trying  to  reduce  adult  illiteracy, 
and  Marxist  theory  and  dogmas  while 
they're  at  it.  The  other  4,000  Castro  labeled 
technicians.  Some  arc  in  Salvador,  .some  in 
Nicaragua. 

In  June.  I  was  lecturing  for  the  State  De 
partment  in  Costa  Rica  and  on  my  day  off 
rode  a  minibus  to  Los  Chiles  at  the  Costa 
RicanNicaraguan  border  Only  five  kilome- 
ters from  wliere  anti-Marxist  Nicaraguan 
rebels  under  Commander  Eden  Pastora  had 
fought  the  Sandinistas  two  weeks  before. 


At  the  border  were  Sandinista  troops, 
with  the  Cuban  technicians"  as  mentors. 
Tho.se  "technicians  "  are  as  military  as  re- 
cruits at  a  Marine  boot  camp.  They  wear 
work  shirts  and  dungarees  instead  of  uni- 
forms. But  they  carry  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion clipped  to  garrison  belts. 

Incidentally.  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent Alan  Riding  sat  near  me  as  Marx- 
ist rebel  leader  Zamora  ranted  on  and  on. 
And  how  did  the  good  "newspaper  of 
record  "  later  report  the  speech?  In  soft 
terms  sweet  enough  to  give  a  hippo  diabe- 
tes.* 
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ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  J.  FRANK 
HOLT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Nation  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant  this  week  with  the 
death  of  my  friend  Associate  Justice  J. 
Prank  Holt  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Holt  had  a  distinguished  legal 
and  political  career.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  fine  Arkansas  family  whose  name 
is  synonymous  with  public  service  in 
my  State. 

The  Judge,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  friends,  was  born  in 
Boone  County,  Ark.  While  he  spent 
his  public  service  career  in  Little  Rock, 
he  never  lost  the  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity of  his  rural  upbringing.  He 
graduated  from  Harrison  High  School 
where  he  was  president  of  the  student 
body.  Although  the  depression  inter- 
rupted his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  he  completed  his  education 
and  practiced  law  before  entering  the 
Army. 

Later  he  served  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, attorney  general  and  for  almo.st 
20  years  on  the  Arkan.sas  Supreme 
Court.  During  political  campaigns,  our 
paths  crossed  many  times.  He  was 
always  thoughtful,  genuine  and  very 
kind. 

At  a  memorial  service  in  Little  Rock 
earlier  this  week,  Judge  Holt  was  eulo- 
gized by  a  young  man  who  had  volun- 
teered for  him  in  one  of  his  earlier 
campaigns.  Many  people  who  heard 
that  eulogy  have  called  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  tributes  ever  offered. 
The  Judge  had  a  way  with  young 
people.  He  influenced  hundreds  of 
them.  One  of  those  who  worked  for 
him  is  Bill  Clinton,  now  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas 

In  addition  to  the  many  demands  of 
public  office,  the  Judge  made  time  for 
hi.s  family  and  his  friends.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  had  two  daughters  and 
four  grandchildren.  All  were  special  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  Frank  Holt  was  a  very 
good  and  decent  man.  I  was  proud  to 
have  known  him  and  Arkansas  is 
better  because  of  him.# 


•  M:.  UOMLNICI  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Post  food 
editor,  Linda  Greider,  ran  an  excellent 
story  on  foods  from  back  home  that 
certain  individuals  living  in  our  Na- 
tions Capital  really  miss.  I  was  flat- 
tered when  she  contacted  me  and  I 
presented  her  with  my  New  Mexico  fa- 
vorite—posole. 

Linda  did  an  excellent  job  describing 
posole  and  provided  a  tremendous 
public  service  through  her  article  to 
exiled  New  Mexicans  in  Washington 
who  needed  a  recipe  and  did  journalis- 
tic research  far  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  when  she  listed  an  address  New- 
Mexicans  in  Washington  can  write  to 
and  order  these  rare  and  exotic  ingre- 
dients for  the  recipe. 

But  there  was  one  error  in  the  story 
which  the  casual  reader  might  have 
pa.ssed  over,  and  it  seems  such  a  small 
error  that  most  would  think  I  was  nit- 
picking. Referring  to  chile  pods  and 
chile  stew  and  chile  sauce,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  food  editor  committed 
New"  Mexicans'  definition  of  original 
sin  when  she  spelled  chile  with  an  "i ' 
at  the  end  instead  of  an  "e." 

Now  let  me  quickly  point  out  that  I 
find  no  fault  with  Linda  Greider.  If 
anyone  is  to  blame  for  this  travesty  to 
New  Mexico  pride,  it  is  my  native  New 
Mexican  staff  who  helped  Linda  with 
some  of  her  research.  New  Mexicans 
consume  mass  quantities  of  this  magi- 
cal and  lifegiving  fruit  from  birth  and 
labels  on  chile  products,  descriptions 
of  dishes  at  New  Mexican  restaurants, 
and  billboards  and  advertisements  all 
reinforce  the  fact  that  chile  is  spelled 
with  an  -c"  and  not  an  "i.'  A  naivete 
exists  among  native  New  Mexicans 
who  wrongly  assume  that  everyone 
.spells  it  with  an  'e." 

Even  the  dictionary  makes  the  error, 
stating  that  chili  is  defined  as  "the 
pod  of  any  species  of  capsicum,  espe- 
ciallv  Capsicum  frutescens."  "Chili'  is 
the  preferred  spelling  and  "chile"  is 
onlv  mentioned  as  an  alternate  spell- 
ing! Knowing  that  criticizing  the  dic- 
tionary is  akin  to  criticizing  the  Bible. 
I  nevertheless  stand  here  before  the 
full  Senate  and  with  the  backing  of 
my  New  Mexico  conslitutents  state 
unequivocally,  that   the  dictionary  is 

wrong.  ,  ,  . 

Native  New  Mexicans  are  extremely 
sensitive  about  this  spelling,  for  the 
Cap.sicum  frute.scens,  commonly 
known  as  green  chile,  and  when  dried 
in  the  autumn  sun  in  great  strings 
called  ristras  becoming  red  chile,  is 
New"  Mexico's  most  famous  agricultur- 
al product.  Though  the  chile  can  be 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  known  worldwide  that  the  New 
Mexico  soil  produces  a  chile  pod  which 
has  mouth-watering  flavor  that  none 
can  even  brag  about  coming  close  to. 

New  Mexicans  know  that    "chili"  is 
that     inedible     mixture     of     watery 


tomato  soup,  dried  gristle,  halt-cooked 
kidney  beans,  and  a  myriad  of  silly  in- 
gredients that  is  passed  off  as  food  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  different 
tabascos  and  jalapeno  sauces  added  to 
the  mixture  do  little  good  and  in  most 
cases  simply  cause  a  casual  visitor  to 
suffer  great  gastrointestinal  distress. 

Contrast  this  to  New"  Mexico,  where 
ordering  a  bowl  of  chile  is  a  delightful 
experience.  Hospitable  as  we  are  to  all 
visitors,  we  have  chile  that  is  mild 
enough  to  make  a  baby  coo  in  delight, 
or  hot  enough  to  make  even  the 
strongest  constitutions  perspire  in  a 
sensual  experience  of  both  pleasure 
and  pain. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  the  point  I  have  made  is  a  small 
one.  But  in  defense  of  New  Mexico's 
leading  agricultural  export,  I  must  ask 
the  questions.  Would  Florida  be  any 
less  offended  if  oranges  were  suddenly 
spelled  "orangis?"  Would  there  be  no 
outcry  from  the  State  of  Washington 
if  their  apples  were  suddenly  spelled 
"applis?" 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who 
argue  with  me  should  never  bring  up 
the  subject  with  the  International 
Connois.seurs  of  the  Red  and  Green 
Chile.  This  society,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  an  initiation  ceremony 
which  can  be  very  painful  for  those  of 
you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
entire  spectrum  of  tastes  produced  by 
our  New  Mexico  red  and  green  chile 
which  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

I  would  further  tell  you  that  if 
anyone  is  interested,  they  can  ask  for 
information  regarding  this  New  Mexi- 
can delicacy  by  writing  the  New 
Mexico  Department  of  Agriculture, 
International  Connoisseurs  of  the  Red 
and  Green  Chile,  P.O.  Box  5600.  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.  88003. 

They  are  of  the  belief,  and  I  support 
them,  that  chiles  should  become  our 
national  vegetable,  even  though  some 
of  us  in  New  Mexico  feel  it  is  really  a 

fruit. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  won- 
ders of  red  and  green  chile,  but  in  re- 
ality, all  I  wanted  to  do  was  inform 
Congress  on  the  correct  way  to  spell 
chile.* 


Crises;  The  Growing  Use  of  U.S  hoRCE 
Raises  Dangers  We  Cannot  Ignore 

Even  if  President  Reagan  had  not  used  his 
Thursday  night  speech  to  touch  .so  many 
deeply  emotional  chords,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  ask  hard  questions  in  its  aftermath. 

The  stirring  videotape  scenes  of  the  re- 
lieved Americans  coming  home  from  Gre- 
nada literally  kissing  the  ground  in  their  joy 
to  be  home,  provided  the  president  with  an 
argument  that  did  not  demand  much  rheto- 
ric. The  videotape  of  arms  warehou.ses  in 
Grenada  certainly  does  lend  credibility  to 
Mr.  Reagans  assertions  about  the  clear  and 
present  danger  that  he  was  moving  to  con- 
front. 

Nonetheless,  we  believe  there  are  funda- 
mental questions  that  must  be  asked  now. 
even  while  emotions  are  raw  and  the  patri- 
otic responses  stirred  by  the  events  of  the 
past  week  and  by  the  presidents  speech  are 
still  reverberating. 


THE  GROWING  USE  OF  U.S. 
FORCES 


•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit Free  Pre.ss  has  published  a  par- 
ticularly thoughtful  editorial  entitled 
"Crisis:  The  Growing  U.se  of  U.S. 
Force  Raises  Dangers  We  Cannot 
Ignore  "  I  believe  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  edito- 
rial. ^  .  .. 
I    ask    that    it    be    printed    in    the 

Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 


IN  LEBANON 

On  Lebanon,  the  president  offered  a  more 
articulate  and  more  emotional  appeal  for 
support  than  he  had  yet  offered,  but  he  did 
not  truly  offer  a  strategy  for  success.  The 
Marine  commitment—  "semper  fi,"  as  the 
young  marine  told  Gen.  Paul  Kelley-is 
public  and  essential,  but  by  itself  is  not  a 
strategy  for  creating  a  stable  Lebanon.  Nor 
did  the  Presidents  speech  reveal  one.  What 
the  American  people  want  to  know  is  how 
our  troops,  even  as  a  part  of  a  multinational 
force,  can  po.ssibly  contain  the  violent  pas- 
sions within  Lebanon  long  enough  for  the 
Gcmavel  government  to  succeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Middle 
East  and  of  Lebanon,  just  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  contributing  to  upheavals 
wherever  it  sees  the  opportunity  in  our 
hemisphere.  But  to  .see  the  problem  of  Leba- 
non onlv.  or  even  primarily,  in  an  East-West 
context!  is  to  blur  out  important  truths 
about  it  that  are  only  indirectly  related  to 
the  difficulties  between  our.selves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lebanon  would  be  a  danger- 
ous place  today  even  if  there  were  no  Soviet 
Union  And  our  policy  of  maintaining  a 
peacekeeping  force  there  would  still  be  in 
search  of  definition. 

IN  GRENADA 

On  Grenada,  the  president  also  slid  past 
.some  important  specific  issues  that  will 
prove  more  troubling  than  the  overnight 
opinion  polls  might  suggest.  Why  did  we 
ignore  the  role  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  run  roughshod  over  the  reserva- 
tion of  Margaret  Thatcher's  government? 
Will  it  reallv  be  demonstrated  that  force 
had  to  be  our  first  resort,  rather  than  our 
last?  Is  the  mission  really  a  straightforward 
rescue  exercise,  or  have  we  taken  on  a 
nation-building  obligation  that  will  require 
a  continuing  commitment  for  an  extended 

period?  ,  .  ,.  „, 

We  suspect  the  president  would  say  thai 
the  answer  to  those  questions  is  wrapped 
upon  his  assertion  that  he  intervened  in 
Grenada  just  in  time."  that  he  simp  y 
could  not  suffer  from  paralysis  of  will. 
Indeed  at  Mr.  Reagans  end  of  the  political 
spectrum,  there  is  an  abiding  conviction 
that  the  United  States  has  been  suffering 
from  a  paralysis  of  will.  According  to  many 
of  his  supporters,  only  now  is  Mr.  Reagan 
beginning  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Maybe.  But  here  is  where  we  think  it  ter- 
ribly urgent  that  at  least  two  major  dangers 
be  clearly  understood. 


;{()7;U 
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One.  there  is  something  very  like  a  war 
fever  sweeping  over  the  administration. 
Crusades  aKainst  communism  are  all  very 
well,  but  If  they  lead  us  to  oversimplify 
problems  and  to  increase  the  danKcr  of 
broad-scale  war.  they  can  lead  us  badly 
away.  Lyndon  Johnson  thought  he  was  lead- 
ing a  crusade  against  communism  in  Viet 
nam.  but  that  did  not  keep  our  involvement 
there  from  being  a  terrible  mistake.  This 
general  contextual  problem  needs  to  be  de- 
bated. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  an  often  aggressive, 
frequently  paranoid,  extremely  difficult 
country  with  which  to  deal.  It  is  a  mistake, 
though,  to  be  so  blinded  by  rhetoric  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  being  the  "focus  of  evil" 
that  we  ignore  the  po.ssibllity  of  affecting  its 
behavior 

LIMITS  TO  POWER 

That  Issue  is  related  to.  but  not  precisely 
the  same  as.  the  other  one  that  concerns  us: 
What  are  the  limits  of  American  power'' 
Grenada  presented  more  resistance  than 
was  anticipated.  That  is  often  the  case  with 
military  adventures.  It  was.  though,  a  finite 
problem,  a  tiny  country  certain  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  days  if  not  hours  by  the  applica- 
tion of  American  force.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  untidy  or  dangerous  place  in  the  world 
or  even  in  the  hemisphere.  Will  we  now 
apply  every  more  direct  and  escalating  force 
to  bring  down  the  government  we  so  dislike 
In  Nicaragua? 

There  is  dangerous  contagion  about  war. 
One  action  leads  to  another  action.  It  is 
easy  and  natural  to  respond  to  decisive 
action  when  it  seems,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  to  work.  And  in  Grenada,  it  certainly 
seems  to  have  worked  in  a  short  run  .sense. 

It  remains  far  easier,  though,  to  begin 
wars  than  to  end  them,  easier  to  .send  the 
Marines  in.  even  with  all  the  attendant 
risks,  than  to  extricate  them.  When  the 
choice  gets  oversimplified  for  us.  we  some- 
times subject  ourselves  to  what  u.sed  to  be 
called,  in  the  Vietnam  context,  the  tyranny 
of  .'^mall  decisions."  That  does  not  mean 
American  power  can  never  be  brought  to 
bear.  Sometimes,  particularly  when  our  di- 
plomacy has  failed,  we  seen  to  leave  our- 
.selves  no  options. 

Each  such  u.se  of  force  has  its  own  dan- 
gers. It  is  important,  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration euphoria  over  the  "success  "  in  Gre- 
nada that  has  eclipsed,  at  least  in  part,  the 
tragedy  in  Lebanon,  that  we  keep  m  focus 
What  those  dangers  are.  History  warns  us.  as 
Mr.  Reagan  always  reminds  us.  of  the  dan- 
gers of  weakne.ss  and  indecision.  It  al.so 
warns  against  the  unwise  and  habitual 
resort  to  force  by  great  n.Ttions.* 


FCC    COMMENI.s    o.N    UNIVERSAL 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE   LEGISLA 
TION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
When  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee reported  S.  1660.  relating  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
residential  access  fee  decision  and  uni- 
versal telephone  service,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
ments from  the  Commission.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Fowler,  did  appear  as  the  first  witness 
at  the  hearing  of  July  28.  but  we  did 
not  have  the  comments  of  the  FCC  on 
the  final  draft  of  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee.   I   wrote   to  Chairman 


Fowler  inviting  him  to  comment  on 
the  bill  as  reported.  On  October  31. 
the  full  Commission  replied  to  m.v  in- 
quiry. In  the  reply,  the  Commission 
sets  forth  its  strong  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  recommends  substantial  revi- 
sions to  correct  serious  flaws  in  S. 
1660.  should  Congress  nevertheless 
pursue  the  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  FCC 
opposition  to  S.  1660.  I  feel  strongly 
that  there  is  no  immediate  need  to  act 
on  the  legislation  and  that  it  would 
harm  consumers  and  the  future  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  if  the 
bill  should  pass. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  may  better 
understand  this  subject  and  realize  its 
broad,  harmful  consequences.  I  submit 
the  FCC  letter  for  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  October  31.  1983. 
Hon   Barry  Goldwater. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Communica- 
tions. Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation.   U.S.  Senate.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  This  is  in  re 
spon.se  to  your  letter  of  October  13  inviting 
the  Chairman  to  submit  the  Commission's 
views  regarding  S.  1660.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Becau.se  of 
the  obvious  importance  of  this  i.ssue  and  l)e- 
cau.se  of  our  belief  that  the  FCC  has  chosen 
a  course  in  its  acce.ss  orders  which  most 
fully  realizes  the  goals  .set  out  by  Congress 
in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  the 
Commission  is  pleased  to  submit  the.se  com- 
ments for  your  consideration. 

We  fully  realize  'hat  this  agency,  the 
courts,  and  the  Congress  have  been  grap- 
pling with  the  difficult  i.ssues  this  bill  ad- 
dresses. It  is  our  hope  that  the  additional 
material  we  are  submitting  will  dl.ssuade  the 
Committee  from  pa.ssing  legislation  which 
we  believe  to  be  counter-productive  to  the 
goals  the  Congress  is  trying  to  achieve,  and 
that  the  Congress  will  give  the  agency  the 
opportunity  to  complement  its  decision  with 
Congress"  rigorous  and  continued  oversight. 

We  stand  by  our  acce.ss  charge  decision. 
Ix>gislation  is  unnece.s.sary.  and  S.  1660  will 
di.sserve  the  public  interest.  Chairman 
Fowler  has  previously  submitted  testimony 
to  the  Committee  as  to  the  desirability  of  an 
access  charge  system  that  includes  fixed 
monthly  charges  for  non-traffic  .sensitive 
I  NTS)  costs.  The  proposed  two-year  morato- 
rium on  most  end  u.ser  access  charges  would 
delay  the  economic  benefits  that  the  access 
charge  plan  was  designed  to  produce. 

Uneconomic  bypa.s.s  would  be  encouraged 
while  the  moratorium  is  In  effect.  Large 
u.sers  who  leave  the  network  during  such  a 
moratorium  would  not  return  becau.se  they 
will  have  made  a  large  investment  In  their 
bypass  facilities  in  the  interim.  Therefore, 
the  delay  of  two  years,  coupled  with  uncer- 
tainty afterwards,  would  have  serious  con.se- 
quences  for  network  preservation  and  uni- 
versal service  in  an  industry  marked  by 
rapid  technological  change. 

As  the  Committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  fears 
of  doubled  or  tripled  telephone  rates  be- 
cause of  the  FCC's  acce.ss  charge  decision 
are  proving  unfounded.  The  access  charges 
could  not.  by  themselves,  cau.se  such  per- 
centage increases:  these  could  result  only  if 
rate  increa.se  requests  pending  before  the 
various  states  were  granted  in  their  entire- 


ty. As  we  predicted,  however,  states  are  dis- 
allowing large  parts  of  the  rate  hikes  re- 
quested by  telephone  companies.  As  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1983.  the  state  commissions  had 
disallowed  62  percent  of  the  Bell  System 
rate  requests  reviewed.  For  example,  on 
August  31.  1983.  Georgia  disallowed  almost 
90  percent  of  the  rate  increase  requested  by 
Southern  Bell;  on  September  7.  1983.  New 
■York  disallowed  68  percent  of  the  rate  In- 
crease requested  by  New  "^'ork  Telephone; 
and.  effective  October  1.  1983.  Michigan  had 
disallowed  64  percent  of  the  rate  increase 
requested  by  Michigan  Bell. 

These  developments  confirm  that  action 
by  Congress  is  unnecessary  this  year.  As  was 
stated  by  Chairman  Fowler  in  his  previous 
testimony,  the  $2.00  residential  interstate 
access  charge  will  not  have  any  significant 
impact  in  1984.  Congress  can  afford  to  take 
the  time  to  see  how  the  CommLssion's  plan 
works. 

If  Congress  disagrees  with  this  assessment 
and  decides  to  go  forward  with  legislation, 
we  believe  that  substantial  revisions  are  es- 
sential to  S.  1660.  especially  in  those  provi- 
sions concerning  the  Universal  Service 
Fund,  lifeline  subsidies,  new  joint  board  pro- 
cedures, bypasser  charges,  and  Alaska  rate 
integration.  Provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
these  areas  contain  serious  flaws  that 
should  be  corrected  before  S.  1660  is  en- 
acted into  law".  Once  the  bill  is  enacted,  and 
deficiencies  will  be  almost  impo.sslble  to  cor- 
rect. For  example,  while  the  Commission 
now  has  flexibility  to  adjust  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  Universal  Service  Fund, 
the  rigid  requirements  in  the  bill  will  quick- 
ly become  outdated.  The  agency  would  be 
powerless  to  make  corrections  to  the  bill's 
immutable  terms. 

The  major  problem  areas  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  bill  restricts  eligibility  for  support 
from  the  Universal  Service  Fund  to  elimi- 
nate over  three-fourths  of  the  support  that 
the  Joint  Board  plan  would  pro\  ide  for  local 
exchange  rates  in  high  cost  areas.  Millions 
of  telephone  subscribers  will  pay  higher 
local  telephone  rates  under  the  bill  than 
under  the  Joint  Board  plan.  Thirty-eight 
states  (and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands) receive  less  support  under  the  bill 
than  under  the  Joint  Board  plan:  six  states 
and  DC.  are  unaffected  under  both  plans; 
and  even  the  remaining  six  states  which  do 
somewhat  better  under  the  bill  individually 
receive  less  than  $1  million  more  support. 
See  Attachment  1. 

Becau.se  the  bill  makes  sub.scribers  in  high 
cost  areas  which  are  .served  by  larger  compa- 
nies ineligible  for  support,  it  will  have  the 
inequitable  result  of  subjecting  sub.scribers 
served  by  larger  companies  to  higher  tele- 
phone bills  than  their  neighbors  .served  by 
smaller  telephone  companies,  even  though 
there  is  no  difference  In  the  costs  of  service. 
The  bill  makes  it  too  easy  for  carriers  to 
qualify  for  very  substantial  high  cost  sup- 
port, perverting  incentives  to  keep  costs  low 
and  efficiency  high.  In  contrast,  the  Joint 
Board  plan  is  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
vide supports  ai  less  generous  levels.  Under 
the  Joint  Board  plan,  inefficient  companies 
would  lo.se  more  than  they  gained  by  their 
inefficiencies  and  only  carriers  with  un- 
avoidable high  costs  could  avail  themselves 
of  subsidy  funds. 

The  bill  attempts  to  control  interstate  re- 
imbursement in  high  cost  situations  by  re- 
quiring state  regulators  to  certify  that  the 
high  costs  are  rea.sonably  Incurred.  Know- 
ing that  certification  of  high  costs  would  en- 
title local  exchange  carriers  to  draw  sub- 
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stantia,    subsidies    from    the    federal    pool,     --t  on  a  state^^^^^^^^^^^  Attachment  2:  Derailed  Analvs:s  oe  S. 

state  regulators  would  ^-^-e    'tt le  'ncentiye     Board  plan^wUh^that  of  the  b  ^^.^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Thesrlneces^arvcosts'^would  become  the  other  problems  inherent  in  S.  1660^  We  un^  ^  g  ^g^,  ^^^p,,,,  ,,  ..^pend  most  end 
I  iLTf  ihP  pntirp  nation  derstand  the  deep  concerns  reflected  in  the  charges  for  two  years.  Senator 
"  The  b^lV^fgns  cont  nuous  and  demand-  bill  and  the  Minority  Views.  We  hope  that  ^^l\^^Z%Z^norny  Views  included  in  the 
inlfunc  o^  to  a  new  joint  board  of  state  this  letter  is  responsive  to  V°;,'^  ^^7^^^;^  Committee  report  accompanying  S.  1660 
and  federal  regulators.  However,  state  regu-  we  stand  ready  to  provide  additional  infor  ^^^^p^^,^.  ^^^^^  ,hat  the  two-year  "  moral o- 
lators  have  full  lime  duties  of  their  own.  mat  ion  should  you  require  it.  rium"  on  residential  and  single-line  business 
regulating  electric,  gas  and  water  utilities  as  By  direction  of  the  Commission^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  unnecessary  and 
well  as  telephone  companies.  Moreover,  the  William  J.  TRicarico.  ^^^,  .^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^fj^^j  ^^  tele- 
distance  of  the  state  members  from  one  an-  -^^  *"'"■  "■  phone  customers.  The  Minority  Views  are 
other  and  from  the  FCC  and  its  staff  limits  attachment  1.-Comparison  of  the  Re-  correct  that  local  rates  will  not  go  down  as  a 
these  members'  involvement  in  the  impor-  ^^^.^5  ,„  e^ch  State  of  the  Joint  Board  ^^^^^^  ^f  j^p  Committee's  action,  that  the 
tant  matters  to  be  decided.  Travel  will  be  p^^^,,  ^^j,  g  iggo  $2.00  flat  charge  constitutes  only  a  small 
such  an  imposition  that  meetings  cannot  be  ^^^  increases  or  decreases  in  high  cost  as-  portion  of  customers'  monthly  phone  bills, 
held  with  the  regularity  required.  The  sub-  ^.  j^^^  ^^^^^  g  iggO  would  produce  in  af-  and  that  anticipated  reductions  in  interstate 
slantial  regulatory  delay  that  would  'ne\''ta-  )  ^^^  states  are  reflected  in  the  following  long  distance  rates  will  be  lost  or  seriously 
bly  result  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  both  ^^^^^^^  Numbers  are  expressed  in  millions  of  eroded  during  the  two-year  period  of  the 
interstate  and  local  ratepayers,             .„_„„  dollars  and  reflect  1980  data.'  moratorium. 

The  bill  is  inconsistent  with  a  fundamen^  ""'        •                  „„  „„„  „„,,/„„cp  „„der  S  2    The   Commission   shares  the  concerns 

tal  premise  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1  States  receiving  more  assistance  under  ^  expressed   in   the  Minority   Views  and  en- 

1934  that  interstate  ratemaking  is  the  prov-  166O  than  under  the  joint  board  plan  ^^PJJf  f^^  argument  that  the  Committee's 

ince  of  a  federal  body.  This  premise  ensures  gj^j^.                                                      '"'"IT^.  proposed    alteration    of    the    Commission's 

that    decisions    inure    to    the    benetu    01  Montana *"''°  access  charge  decision  is  unnecessary  and 

all  ratepayers,  not  just  to  the  benefit  o:  one  Oklahoma »^  potentially  harmful  to  the  interests  of  all 

region  or  slate.  Under  the  ^iH.  '1  the  lour  Nebraska '*^  telephone    customers.    Our    action    in    the 

Slate  members  of  the  new  -["'"/^oard  can  3^^^ 36  ^^^^3^  ^j^^rge  proceeding  is  the  product  of 

reach  agreements  that  benefit  their  respec          „  ,     ^^         ^^  jj^.p  ..pars  of  close  examination  of  the  issues 

live  states  and  If  just  one  FCC  commissioner         Colorado ^^  "e   have  sought   to   resolve.   Our  approach 

concurs,  their  decision  will  be  the  law  of  the         Illinois -  !^.L  de.^sed  after  having  the  benefit  of  the 

[and   regardless  of  its  impact  on  the  rest  of  2.  States  receiving  less  a^^'^l^^l'^'f''  ^  vifws  of  a  large  number  of  interested  parties 

the  naiL.  The  result  *ould  be  the  very  1 660  than  under  the  joint  board  plan  ;;^4°;„^ii"/^a  3ad  "spectrum  of  govern- 

kind  of  factionalism  that  the  1934  Act  was  g^^^^.                                                          ^'"""".^^  mental  entities,  the  telephone  industry,  and 

enacted  to  avoid.                                                      Florida ^  o^'^a  telephone  customers,  and  is  thus  a  balance 

The  bill  """^'•«'-^^*'-''>„^°"'^,p^'';atemakTng        Louisiana 23.36  ^       ^^  ^  ^^^  ,e^  ^et  of  problems. 

joint  board  intrt.de  "P°"  ^'/„\\,:f^'^^f'^  f"e         Mississippi 22.94  ^^^^  j,asic  philosophy  of  the  Comm.s- 

prerogatives  in  attempts  to  ensure  that  iiie          4,„„.^„                          17.05  .      ■    access  charge  plan  is  to  cause  usage- 

r.ne  support  flows  ^o  resi^ent.al^ubscn^^^^^^^        J  fanT,^:.::.;:.:.::.:.:.. H-H  S  longdistance  rates  to  fall  by  having 

The  Joint  Board  plan  and  '^"eJ'CC  s  access         ^'^'1,'  T'.                                       13.52  ...hscribers  directlv  cover  the  fixed  or  non- 
charge  decision  preserve  the  ability  of  stae        Kentucky  .;^^^ ^^  93  ?rafT.c  sensi^ '^'oeal  exchange  plant  costs 

regulators  to  tailor  lifeline  service  plans  to        South  Carolina Juh  flat  charges   This  will  decrease  ineffi- 

meel  their  own  individual  state  needs.                    Wyoming..... ^^  «^  ciencies  that  result  from  recovering  a  large 

The  bill  seeks  to  establish  what  appears  to        west  Virginia ^f  c^encws  [^f  '^^^            ^^^^^,^,.,  ^^,  -ntS  ") 

be  a  bypass  tax.  It  is  a  lax  even  ifough  ,1        ^-^^as »g  cost  ihroughToll  rales  that  are  inflated  by 

purports  to  be  a     user  fee  -because  there        California -88  ^^"^^l  15  cent    per  minute  of  use.  We  recog- 

would  be  no  u.se  of  services  or  facil    les    or        ^,^^^ 7.80  amniwD            ';p     p^ents  a  change  in  the 

which  the  so-called  fee  i.s  -mposed   It    s  un^         Mis.souri '^  "'f.^  telephone  bills  have  been  rendered,  and 

clear  who  is  to  collect  ^^^^^'^.l' ^^'^^'^,1^1        Georgia ^.68  l^' ^^'J'^^^I'jX  adopted  transitional  pro- 
telephone  companies  are  to  do  so  (indi\  id         ^^^^^^^^^ 4.97  ^^'^^^  ^^         teci  universal  service.  First. 

ually.    or    collectively   .through    their    Ex          Virginia ".66  ^""^^f^  provided  for  a  gradual  transition  to 

=r^U^i1rSa;E    !S^„„.:::::;:::;:::::::::::::  ^  iH^^h" '^-'S^'V^ 
=HS{Ss::fol^S.^:    SJle^.:::::;:;:::::::::::       ^^Z^^:=iB^B 

orin.i^ns  are  discussed  in  the  Committee  Arizona j^arge  will  not  materially  affect  the  deci^ 

rpnnr,    in  such  ca^e    the  net  result  of  the  Indiana \f  ^-,^^^   by    residential    subscribers    to    retain 

report.  I"  '"^"'^i'^^^^p.  access  charges  would  North  Dakota ^-^^  ^p,p  ^one  service.  Next,  state  regulatory  au- 

Ho  c  eate'new  bv"a^    fncenUves  and  to  Puerto  Rico f  \triUes  have  flexibility  under  the  access 

frustrate    universal    service.    Even    if    the  Oregon 9°  charge  plan  to  require  telephone  companes 

LvplL  charge  goes  forward  in  some  form.  South  Dakota 87  to  offer  low-cost  lifeline  services  to  subscnb- 

the  desirable  incentives  for  improvement  of  Pennsylvania 80  ^^^   ^^^  commission  will  entertain  wan e^ 

exchange  service  and  technological  improve-  u,ah ^6  ^„  p^p^pt  ufeline  service  f  ^sc^-^f  ^^^ 

^pni  Generally  which  are  created  by  eco-  .      a         47  „  ^r  part  of  the  end  user  charges.  Third 

=Ssx-r;rloSrS:    E^-i::::;:::::::::::::;::::::    |  ^^=^BzZ~B 

duced  long  distance  charges,  and   "informa-  ^  terexchange  earners^  and  currenUy   is  con 

rmn  age-  services  which  will  develop  when .  sjdering    recommendations    of    the    Joint 

long  distance  charges  reflect  true  costs  more  ,  s,x  .suic.s  and  tht-  Dtstnct  of  Columbia  are  not  .^  ^,^p  Jurisdictional  Separations  Pro- 
long d  stance  cnarg  .ncludod  in  these  tables  becau.se  no  compan^  .n  .^  concerning  the  level  of  funding  nec- 
''we'are  enclosing  two  attachments  with  TuZ  slates  ,or  D.C..  would  receive  any  ...sh  co.st  -^f^^to  ensure  the  continued  availability 
this  letter.  The  first  compares  the  economic  assistance  under  cither  plan. 
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of  telephone  service  in  high  cost  areas.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  provided  for  careful  monitor- 
ing of  access  charge  implementation  to 
ensure  that  the  anticipated  benefits  are  re- 
alized and  that  we  have  ample  opportunity 
to  make  any  adjustments  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effects. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

4.  Most  S.  1660  provisions  thai  do  not 
relate  to  end  user  access  charges  relate  to 
the  Universal  Service  Fund  and  the  pro- 
posed lifeline  subsidy.  The  Universal  Service 
Fund  provisions  appear  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  plan  for  a  Universal  Service  Fund 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Federal 
State  Joint  Board  in  the  exchange  plant 
separations  proceeding  (CC  Docket  80  286) 
The  lifeline  subsidy  fund  is  a  new  idea  that 
has  apparently  not  been  proposed  or  consid- 
ered in  the  Joint  Board  proceeding. 

5.  Legislation  is  not  required  m  order  to 
establish  the  concept  of  a  Universal  Service 
F\ind.  The  Commission  adopted  that  con- 
cept in  the  access  charge  rules  and  will  be 
considering  the  Joint  Board  plan  to  imple- 
ment that  concept  in  the  near  future. 

6.  If  Congress  prefers  a  formula  for  imple- 
menting that  concept  that  differs  from  a 
formula  the  Commission  adopts.  Congress 
will  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  enact 
its  own  formula  at  a  later  date.  The  Joint 
Board  has  proposed  that  its  plan  become  ef- 
fective in  1986.  S  1660  also  specifies  a  1986 
effective  date  for  Universal  Service  Fund 
surcharges.  An  earlier  effective  date  is  not 
practical  because  additional  data  must  be 
collected  to  implement  any  plan  for  such  a 
fund.  In  these  circumstances,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  need  for  Congre.ss  to  ad- 
dress this  subject  as  part  of  a  measure  that 
is  designed  to  affect  the  initial  access 
charges. 

7.  If  Congress  does  choo.se  to  address  this 
subject  at  this  time,  the  Commission  would 
recommend  expanding  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  receiving  distributions  from 
a  Universal  Service  Fund.  S.  1660  is  far 
more  restrictive  than  the  Joint  Board  plan 
or  the  comparable  provisions  of  H.R.  4102 
Adoption  of  S.  1660  could  in  fact  result  in 
higher  local  exchange  rates  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  by  depriving  telephone  sub- 
scribers of  benefits  they  would  receive  if  the 
Commission  adopts  the  Joint  Board  plan. 
Such  a  result  would  clearly  conflict  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  that  bill. 

8.  The  Joint  Board  plan  was  designed  to 
enable  telephone  companies  and  slate 
public  utility  commi.ssions  to  maintain  in  all 
exchanges  local  exchange  .service  rates  that 
do  not  substantially  exceed  nationwide  aver 
age  local  exchange  rates.  The  Joint  Board 
plan  would  accomplish  that  objective  by  al- 
locating a  larger  portion  of  a  study  areas 
costs  to  interstate  operations  if  the  study 
area  costs  signiiicantly  exceed  the  national 
average  costs  for  all  study  areas.  A  study 
area  normally  means  the  operations  of  a 
particular  telephone  company  in  a  particu- 
lar state.  Such  high  cost  apportionments  to 
interstate  operations  (and  nationwide  pool- 
ing and  distribution  of  a  Universal  Service 
Fund)  would  tend  to  equalize  intrastate  rev- 
enue requirements  that  must  be  recovered 
in  part  through  local  exchange  .service  rales. 
This  aid  will  help  to  keep  down  exchange 
rates  in  the  highest  cost  study  areas. 

9.  Although  the  subscriber  plant  factor  or 
SPP  in  the  Ozark  separations  formula  .some 
times  tended  to  produce  larger  interstate  al- 
locations in  high  cost  study  areas,  the  corre- 
lation between  a  high  SPF  and  high  cost  is 
very  poor.  A  long  succession  of  propo.sals 
have  been  considered  by  Congress  and  the 


Joint  Board  which  have  been  designed  to  re- 
place any  subsidy  thai  may  be  contained  in 
a  high  SPF  with  a  subsidy  that  is  targeted 
:n  a  more  exact  manner.  The  Joint  Board 
has  recommended  a  new  .separations  formu- 
la for  most  of  the  non-traffic  sensitive  plant 
that  would  combine  a  base  factor  allocation 
of  25  percent  for  all  study  areas  with  an  ad- 
ditional high  cost  or  universal  service  alloca- 
tion in  the  high  cost  study  areas  as  a  re- 
placement for  current  SPF  procedures.  The 
Joint  Board  plans  to  review  its  recommen- 
dations in  this  area,  and  is  .scheduling  addi- 
tional meetings  for  this  purpose. 

10.  S.  1660  would  not  alter  the  ba.se  factor 
allocation,  but  it  would  apparently  allocate 
slightly  more  costs  to  interstate  operations 
in  some  study  areas  and  it  would  deprive 
customers  in  many  other  study  areas  of 
high  cost  support.  S.  1660  would  preclude 
any  additional  interstate  allocation  in  all 
.study  areas  I  hat  have  more  than  50.000 
loops.  It  would  also  preclude  an  additional 
interstate  allocation  in  study  areas  with 
fewer  than  50.000  loops  if  the  telephone 
company  that  serves  the  area  is  not  an  REA 
loan  recipient  or  is  not  a  Section  2ib)(2i  car- 
rier, or  is  part  of  a  company  or  affiliated 
group  of  companies  that  has  annual  reve- 
nues in  exce.ss  of  $100  million. 

U.  This  combination  of  restrictions  would 
produce  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Universal  Service  Fund.  The  Joint 
Board  has  estimated  that  its  plan  would 
have  produced  a  Universal  Service  Fund  of 
$396  million  in  1980.  If  the  same  definition 
of  costs  were  u.sed  for  purposes  of  the  S. 
1660  formula,  the  S.  1660  formula  would 
have  produced  a  Universal  Service  Fund  of 
$82  million  in  1980. 

12.  Much  of  the  additional  intrastate  rate 
burden  that  S.  1660  would  create  would  be 
reflected  in  residential  local  exchange  serv- 
ice rates.  Some  telephone  companies  would 
be  able  to  shift  .some  of  that  burden  to 
intrastate  toll  rates  or  business  local  ex- 
change services.  Those  results  would  have 
disadvantages  that  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  Even  if  tho.se  results  are  accepta- 
ble to  Congress,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  intrastate  loll  services  or  busi- 
ness services  could  absorb  much  of  the 
burden  in  study  areas  that  do  have  fewer 
than  50,000  loops  Retention  of  the  S.  1660 
restrictions  upon  Universal  Service  Fund 
distributions  to  companies  that  .serve  such 
areas  would  be  almost  certain  to  produce 
high  local  exchange  rales  in  those  high  cost 
areas. 

13.  That  burden  would  be  particularly 
great  for  customers  o(  companies  such  as 
Glacier  State  Telephone  Company  in 
Alaska,  which  had  an  annual  NTS  revenue 
requirement  of  $799  per  line  in  1980.  The 
national  average  was  $153  per  line  in  that 
year.  Glacier  would  not  receive  any  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  distributions  under  S.  1660 
(even  though  it  has  fewer  than  50.000  loops 
and  has  NTS  co.st  that  are  more  than  five 
limes  the  national  average)  becau.se  it  is  af- 
filiated with  Continental  Telephone 
S.vstem.  The  Alaska  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion could  not  compel  Continental  to  use  its 
intrastate  revenues  or  profits  in  other  slates 
to  subsidize  local  exchange  .service  rales  for 
GIrtcier  customers  without  violating  long-es- 
tablished Constitutional  principles  that 
have  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Alaska 
Supreme  Court.  See  United  States  v  RCA 
Alaska.  597  P.  2d  489  (1979).  Glacier  would 
probably  be  required  to  recover  an  intra- 
state revenue  requirement  of  about  $600  per 
line  per  year  (or  $50  per  month)  from  local 
exchange  rates  if  S.  1660  were  enacted.  That 


intrastate  revenue  requirement  would  be  re- 
duced to  $22  per  month  under  the  Joint 
Board  plan.  S.  1660  should  at  least  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  eligibility  require- 
ments other  than  the  loop  restriction.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  could  produce  a  significant 
threat  to  universal  service  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

14.  Glacier  Slate  is  not  unique.  Continen- 
tal also  has  subsidiaries  in  Arizona.  Arkan- 
.sas.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Kan.sas.  Kentucky. 
Mis.souri.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Washington  that  had  NTS  loop 
costs  in  exce.ss  of  $300  per  loop  in  1980. 
None  of  those  companies  would  receive  high 
cost  a.ssistance  under  S.  1660.  Several  unaf- 
filiated small  high  cost  companies,  such  as 
Bush  Telephone  Company  in  Alaska,  with  a 
1980  revenue  requirement  of  $725  per  line, 
were  not  REA  loan  recipients  at  the  time 
the  Joint  Board  compiled  high  cost  data.  If 
such  companies  have  not  received  REA 
loans  (or  do  not  do  .so  in  the  future),  their 
subscribers  would  al.so  be  deprived  of  high 
cost  assistance  if  S.  1660  were  enacted  in  its 
present  form. 

15.  Similarly,  it  would  probably  be  unwi.se 
to  deny  all  high  cost  support  in  every  study 
area  with  more  than  50.000  loops.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  establish  or  main- 
tain residential  rates  that  do  not  significant- 
ly Exceed  the  nationwide  average  in  man.v 
such  areas.  For  example,  the  Wyoming  op- 
erations of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  had  an  annual 
NTS  revenue  requirement  of  $290  per  loop, 
or  just  less  than  twice  the  national  average, 
in  1980.  S.  1660  would  not  provide  any  high 
cost  support  for  Mountain  Bells  Wyoming 
customers  because  Mountain  Bell  has  more 
than  50.000  loops  in  Wyoming  and  the  com- 
pany has  well  over  $100  million  in  revenues. 
Wyoming  is  not  the  only  high  cost  state 
that  would  be  disadvantaged  by  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1660.  The  principal  Bell  compa- 
nies that  .serve  West  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
South  Carolina.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississip- 
pi. Arkansas  and  Nevada  had  annual  NTS 
costs  in  exce.ss  of  $200  per  loop  in  1980.  The 
S.  1660  formula  would  deprive  their  custom- 
ers of  high  cost  support  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Joint  Board  plan 

16.  The  effects  of  alternative  plans  prob- 
ably should  not  be  measured  upon  a  state- 
by-state  basis  becau.se  effects  will  vary  in 
areas  .served  by  different  companies  within 
a  state.  Nevertheless,  such  comparisons  do 
shed  .some  light  upon  the  po.ssible  effects  of 
.substituting  the  S.  1660  plan  for  the  Joint 
Board  plan.  Our  calculations  based  on  1980 
data  indicate  that  sub.scribers  in  38  states. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
receive  less  high  cost  assistance  under 
S.  1660.  Subscribers  in  6  states  would  re- 
ceive more  high  cost  assistance.  Sub.scribers 
in  6  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  not  be  affected.  Subscribers  in  Ala- 
bama. Arkan.sas.  Florida.  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi  and  Wyoming  would  have 
lost  more  than  $10  million  in  high  cost  as- 
sistance based  on  1980  data.  Sub.scribers  in 
California.  Georgia.  Mi.ssouri.  South  Caroli- 
na. Texas  and  West  Virginia  would  have  lost 
$5  to  $10  million.  Sub.scribers  in  Arizona. 
Idaho.  Michigan.  Indiana,  Kan.sas.  Minneso- 
ta. Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Washington.  Wisconsin.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  have  lost 
$1  to  $5  million.  These  effects  would,  of 
course,  be  substantially  greater  if  1986  data 
were  used  to  measure  probable  increases  in 
local  exchange  .service  rates  that  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  1660. 


17  Some  clarification  of  the  description  of 
the  costs  to  be  reflected  in  a  high  c(5sl  for- 
mula is  needed.  The  Joint  Boards  plan  for 
the  apportionment   of  high  costs  provides 
such  details.  For  example,  it   does  not  in- 
clude customer  premises  equipment,  inside 
wiring  or  central  office  costs,  but  it  does  in- 
clude   depreciation    and    maintenance    ex- 
pense associated  with  sub.scriber  lines  and 
certain  indirect  expenses  that  are  associated 
with  subscriber  lines  for  this  PUfPOfe.  The 
proposed   Section    201(e)(4)    in    S.  1660   de- 
.scribes  the  costs  to  be  compensated  as    non- 
"iraffic  sensitive  costs'.  That  term  might  or 
might  not   include  a  portion   of  local  dial 
switches   that   are   sometimes   described   as 
nontraffic  sensitive.  II  presumably  would  in- 
clude subscriber  lines  and  inside  wiring  or 
customer  premises  equipment  that  is  includ- 
ed in  the  rate  base.  It  might  or  might  not  in- 
clude   Popenoe   Plan   surrogate   CPE   co.sls. 
The  term  -non-traffic  sensitive  costs     also 
might  or  might  not  include  expenses  that 
are   directly   or   indirectly   as.sociated   with 
non-traffic  sen.siUve  plant. 

18  If  S  1660  were  modified  to  clanU  the 
costs  that  are  to  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  applying  a  .statutory  high  cost  formula,  a 
further  Joint  Board  proceeding  lo  rf-vise 
separations  rules  for  NTS  plant  would  be 
unnecessary.  Such  a  clarification  might  be 
achieved  by  adopting  the  definition  of  rele- 
vant costs  in  the  Joint  Boards  Recommend- 
ed Decision. 

JOINT  BOARD  ROLE 

19  If  the  new  Section  410(d)  Joint  Board 
will  be  recommending  jurisdictional  separa- 
tions rules,  the  scope  of  its  separation.s  re^ 
sponsibilities    should    be    clarified.    8^1660 
does  not  purport  to  give  that  Joint  Board 
authoritv  lo  consider  separations  questions 
that  do  not  involve  NTS  costs  or  even  ques- 
tions relating  to  base  factor  NTS  apportion- 
ments   Future  separations  decisions  could 
be  challenged  on  the  grounds  that  the  ini- 
tial decision  should  have  been  made  by  a 
Section  410(c)  Joint  Board  instead  of  a  Sec- 
tion 410(d)  Joint  Board,  or  vice  versa.  Even 
if  the  Commission  or  the  courts  can  find  the 
line  that  separates  410(c)  separations  ques- 
tions from  410(d)  separations  questions,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  Joint  Board  to 
address  the  interrelationship  among  separa- 
tions rules  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

20     It    is   our   view    thai    the   separations 
tasks    assigned    to    the    new    Joint    Board 
should   be  vested   in  a   traditional   Section 
410(c)  Joint  Board.  There  is  no  need  to  es- 
tablish the  new  procedures  contemplated  in 
S    1660  II  is  important  lo  maintain  the  con- 
cept thai  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
FCC    Commissioners    appointed    and    con- 
firmed   bv    the    Federal    Government,    will 
make  interstate  rate  determinations.  State 
regulators  have  an  interest  in  the  process, 
and  their  views  should  be  heard  and  accom- 
modated where  possible.   But.   in  I  he   final 
analysis,  slate  regulators  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  approve  regional  subsidization  plans 
under  which  their  own  constituents  will  be 
paying  more  for  telephone  service  than  ihey 
might  otherwise,  merely  to  subsidize  other 
states'    residents.    A    decisional    process    on 
issues  such  as  these  with  decisional  control 
by   the   slates   inevitably   will   break   down. 
Unlike  a  Section  410(c)  proceeding,  where 
the  Commission  ultimately  makes  such  deci- 
sions (With  strong  input  from  state  regula- 
tors)    the    proposed   Section    410(d)    proce- 
dures would  probably  place  the  stale  regula- 
tors in  the  position  of  having  to  make  such 
determinations   themselves-dcterminalions 
which  could  cause  their  defeat  subsequently 
if  they  must  stand  for  re-election  or  reap- 


pointment. The  net  result  may  be  no  deci- 
sions at  all.                                      ,„  J.           ,  J 
21.   Second,   while   Section   410(d)   would 
vest  osten-sible  decisionmaking  in  FCC  Com- 
missioners  by   creating   a  board   with    five 
FCC  Commissioners  and  four  stale  repre- 
sentatives,  if   a  single   FCC   Commissioner 
were  to  vole  with  the  slate  representatives, 
federal   prerogatives   might    be   lost.   Under 
the  existing  .statutory  scheme,  it  would  lake 
three  FCC  Commissioners  siding  with  slate 
representatives  (during  final  adoption  of  a 
joint  board  recommendation  under  Section 
410(c))  to  cau.se  federal  prerogatives  to  be 
lost.  The  current  statulory  .scheme  is  to  vest 
such  decisionmaking  in  a  majority  of  lho.se 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  not  a  single  FCC  Commis- 
.sioner.   In  short,   the  present  Joint   Boarcl 
structure   established   in   Section   410(c)  of 
the  Communications  Act  has  been  carefully 
constructed   by   Congress  lo   balance  legiti- 
mate federal  and  slate  interests  regarding 
communications  mailers  which  affect  both 
jurisdictions.    The    Commiliee    Report    ex- 
horts -the  members  of  the  Board  [lol  recog- 
nize that  they  would  be  making  national  de 
cisions.   not    regional    decisions."    Bui,   this 
desire  may  be  doomed  to  frustration  in  view 
of  the  harsh  political  realities  of  decision- 
making. __  ,       ^. 

22  S  1660  describes  procedures  for  recov- 
ering universal  service  costs  as  well  as  crite- 
ria for  identifying  the  high  or  universal 
service  "  costs  that  are  lo  be  apportioned  to 
the  interstate  jurisdiction.  The  recovery  of 
costs  that  are  apportioned  lo  interstate 
services  is  a  ralemaking  function  that  has 
traditionally  been  reserved  lo  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  present 
Act  would  not  require  consultation  with 
state  commissions  in  establishing  rales  for 
services  lho.se  commissions  do  not  regulate, 
but  S  1660  would  give  the  new  Section 
410(d)  Joint  Board  a  role  in  designing  the 
interstate  surcharges.  That  Joint  Board  role 
is  inappropriate  and  unnecessary. 

23  The  Section  201(f)  requirement  that 
universal  service  cost  reimbursement  be 
u.sed  to  reduce  local  exchange  service  rates 
may  represent  an  even  greater  intrusion 
upon  the  traditional  ralemaking  preroga- 
tives of  state  commissions.  Such  decisions 
traditionally  have  been  reserved  to  the 
public  utility  commission  in  each  state.  It 
would  be  impo.ssible  lo  ensure  thai  universa 
cost  disbursements  are  used  to  reduce  local 
exchange  service  rates  without  intruding 
deeply  into  the  intrastate  ralemaking  proc- 
ess or  creating  intrusive  and  overly  regula- 
tory new  procedures. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FUND  AND  SURCHARGES 

24    It  would  be  difficult  lo  measure  or  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  Section  201(f) 
requirement.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that    Universal   Service   Fund   distributions 
will  lead  lo  anv  reduction  in  local  exchange 
service  rales  in  many  cases  because  those 
distributions  will  merely  replace  some  or  all 
of  the  settlements  that  high  SPF  companies 
received  under  the  Ozark  formula.  Changes 
in  total  costs  and  periodic  changes  in  the 
authorized  rate  of  return  will  also  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  reduction,  "f  anV- 
that  should  be  expected.  Even  if  it  would  be 
possible    to    enforce    this    requirement,    it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus upon  guidelines  in  a  Joint  Board  pro- 
ceeding    The    state    commission    members 
would  probably  come  from  slates  with  very 
different  ralemaking  philosophies  and  prac- 

'  25    S    1660  does  not  specify  the  remedy 
that  is  to  be  used  if  the  company  or  the 


slate  commission  adopts  rates  that  do  not 
conform  with  Congressional  expectations. 
One  can  probably  infer  that  the  Joint  Board 
will  be  permitted  or  required  to  withhold 
disbursements  if  thai  contingency  arises.  If 
this  is  the  Congressional  desire,  it  should  be 
expres-sed  in  a  more  direct  and  unambiguous 
manner. 

26.  Some  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
compulation  of  surcharges  may  also  be  dif- 
ficult to  administer.  One  might  infer  thai 
the  Joint  Boards  function  is  limited  to  de- 
termining the  relative  portions  of  the  reve- 
nue requirement  that  are  lo  be  recovered 
from  persons  who  use  telephone  company 
access    services    and    persons    who    do    not. 
Some   S     1660   provisions   would,    however, 
appear  lo  require  the  Joint  Board  to  estab- 
lish surcharges  at  a  level  that  exceeds  pro- 
jected universal  service  costs.  It  is.  of  course, 
impossible     to    compute    rales     that     will 
produce  revenues  that  are  precisely  equal  to 
the  revenue  requirement.  Targeting  errors 
inevitablv  produce  a  surplus  or  a  shortfall 
and  telephone  industry  pooling  procedures 
have  traditionally  been  designed  lo  produce 
a  common  achieved  return  for  all  pool  par- 
ticipants. That  procedure  ensures  that  each 
pool  participant  will  share  in  a  shortfall  or 
surplus  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  The  proposed 
Section  201(e)  says  that  qualifying  compa- 
nies  are    -entitled  "    to    reimbursement    for 
universal  service  costs.  If  tho.se  companies 
have  an  unqualified  right  to  reimbursement, 
the  surcharges  would  presumably  have  to  be 
designed  to  produce  a  surplus  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pos.sibillty  of  a  shortfall. 

27  S  1660  does  not  specify  how  the  sur- 
charges will  be  collected  or  the  revenues 
from  surcharges  will  be  disbursed.  Under 
the  Commissions  analogous  access  charge 
rules  those  functions  would  be  performed 
by  tlie  National  Exchange  Carrier  A.ssocia- 
lion  S  1660  may  permit  a  continuation  of 
that  arrangement,  but  the  proposed  provi- 
sions conceivably  could  authorize  or  even  re- 
quire the  Joint  Board  to  perform  such  func- 
tions. For  example,  the  stalmenl  in  Section 
210(e)(4)  that  a  state  commission  will  -cerli- 
fv  costs  of  exchange  carriers  lo  the  Joint 
Board"  could  lead  to  the  inference  that 
Congress  expected  the  Joint  Board  to  dis- 
burse the  money.  In  either  case,  collection 
of  bypass  fees"  (tax)  will  be  uncertain  an(i 
problematical  (see  our  discussion  below  of 
the  bypass  provisions  of  the  bill). 

28  A  Joint  Board  role  in  the  collection  or 
disbursement  of  surcharge  revenues  would 
require  the  creation  of  a  sizable  new  bu- 
reaucracy to  perform  functions  thai  should 
remain  v^ilh  the  industry.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  of  clarifying  language 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  nei- 
ther the  Joint  Board  nor  a  court  would  infer 
that  Congress  expected  the  Joint  Board  to 

perform  that  role.  ■     ^  ,„, 

29    The  Joint  Boards  discretion  in  deter- 
mining the  portion  of  the  universal  service 
costs  that  will  be  recovered  from  a  bypass 
tax  also  appears  lo  be  somewhat  excessive 
The  criteria  described  in  Section  201(c)(3) 
mav  not  provide  meaningful  guidance.  As  is 
disciLssed  further  below,  if  Congress  chooses 
to  impose  a  bypass  tax.  it  should  establish 
reasonably  clear  guidelines  for  detemining 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any  charges 
that  are  lo  be  imposed  upon  the  by  passers. 
30     The    Section    210(e)(4)    requirement 
that  stale  commissions  certify  costs  of  eligi- 
ble carriers  may  impose  a  burden  that  some 
commi.ssions  will  be  unable  lo  meet.  Some 
stales  such   as   Iowa  are  served  by   a  very 
large  number  of  different  telephone  compa^ 
nies    and    the    stale    commissions    in    such 
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statps  may  not  be  equipped  to  perform  that 
task.  An  awkward  problem  would  be  pre- 
sented if  some  state  commissions  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  that  this  provi- 
sion thrusts  upon  them.  Furthermore,  slate 
commissions  are  elected  or  appointed  to 
keep  local  rates  down.  A  failure  to  certify 
costs  as  reasonable  will  have  the  effect  of 
raising  their  constituents'  local  rates.  Thus, 
they  have  little  incentive  to  .scrutinize  costs 
that  will  be  recovered  through  interstate 
charges,  and  m  fact  have  strong  incentives 
to  certify  whatever  costs  are  presented  to 
them. 

LIFELINE  SERVICES 

31.  The  Section  201(e)(4)  provisions  relat- 
ing to  lifeline  service  subsidies  even  more 
e.xplicitly  limit  the  discretion  of  state  com- 
missions to  determine  what  local  exchange 
service  rates  shall  be.  This  provision  appar- 
ently contemplates  a  national  standard  for 
lifeline  rates  that  all  state  commissions  will 
be  obliged  to  accept.  Indeed  the  lifeline 
service  subsidy,  which  has  not  been  pro- 
posed or  considered  in  the  Joint  Board  pro- 
ceeding or  prior  common  carrier  bills,  would 
not  appear  to  .serve  any  purpose  other  than 
creating  a  benefit  that  can  be  withheld  if  a 
particular  state  commission  chooses  to 
depart  from  national  guidelines.  If  the 
intrastate  revenue  requirements  are  equal- 
ized or  substantially  equalized  through  the 
assignment  of  high  costs  to  interstate  .serv 
ices  as  is  proposed  in  the  Joint  Board  plan 
pending  before  the  Commission,  additional 
subsidies  would  not  be  required  to  enable  a 
state  commission  to  set  special  rales  for  the 
truly  needy.  In  the  absence  of  a  lifeline  sub- 
sidy state  commissions  could  use  existing 
regulatory  tools  to  create  classes  of  local  ex- 
change service  that  will  make  affordable 
services  available  to  all. 

32.  The  'lifeline  costs  '  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  identify  in  any  event.  Section 
201(e)(4)  says  it  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  cost  of  providing  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  exceeds  the  rate  actually 
charged  for  such  service.  "  There  is  no  stand- 
ard method  for  computing  the  cost  of  local 
exchange  service;  some  state  commissions 
do  not  even  purport  to  relate  local  exchange 
service  rates  to  the  cost  of  that  particular 
service;  and  there  is  variability  in  ratemak- 
ing  approaches  and  methods  in  the  various 
states.  A  Joint  Board  could  attempt  to  es- 
tablish some  rules  for  developing  local  ex- 
change service  cost,  but  that  task  could  re- 
quire a  long  and  difficult  proceeding,  and  it 
could  potentially  be  very  intrusive  on  local 
ratemaking  prerogatives. 

BYPASS 

33.  The  provisions  of  S.  1660  do  not  consti- 
tute a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  bypass 
problem.  As  was  noted  in  Chairman  Fowl 
er's  written  testimony  submitted  on  July  28. 
1983.  bypass  of  local  telephone  exchange  fa- 
cilities is  a  real  and  present  danger.  Large 
users  of  interstate  telecommunications  serv- 
ices are  bypassing  local  exchange  facilities 
with  growing  frequency  because  of  the  in- 
equities in  interstate  rates.  The  bypassers 
range  from  state  and  local  governments  to 
large  companies  such  as  Boeing  and  Wes- 
linghouse.  Further.  AT&T  could  become 
the  largest  by  passer  after  it  divests  its  own- 
ership of  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
pursuant  to  the  divestiture  requirements  in 
United  Stales  v.  Amrncan  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co..  552  F.  Supp.  131  (D.D.C. 
1982),  aff'd  mem.  sub  nom.  Maryland  v. 
United  States.  103  S.  Ct    1240  (1983). 

34.  The  Commission,  in  its  access  charge 
decisions  <CC  Docket  No.  78-72).  has  sought 


to  alleviate  the  bypass  problem  by  removing: 
incentives  which  currently  are  leading  large 
users  to  construct  bypass  facilities  or  other- 
wise bypass  local  facilities.  Those  incentives 
are  generated  by  the  current  rate  structure, 
which  uses  a  usage-based  scheme  to  shift  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  charges  to 
interstate  traffic.  The  access  charge  deci- 
sion, by  replacing  this  distorted  rate  struc- 
ture with  an  equitable,  cost-based  system, 
reduces  the  incentives  for  uneconomic 
bypass  of  the  local  network.  This  reduced 
Incentive  promotes  universal  service  by  ben- 
efiting everyone  who  uses  the  public 
switched  telephone  network  primarily  be- 
cause it  stems  the  serious  drain  of  revenues 
out  of  the  system  which  results  from 
bypass.  As  large  users  bypass  the  Icx'al 
system,  pressures  for  local  rate  increases  are 
generated  because  remaining  users  of  the 
system  must  make  up  the  shortfall  in  reve- 
nues caused  by  the  departure  of  the  large 
users. 

35.  S  1660  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  preserving,  at  least  in  pari,  the 
distorted  and  inequitable  rate  structure  in- 
herent in  the  present  system  while  at  the 
.same  time  seeking  to  impose  charges  on  car- 
riers and  other  persons  who  connect  with 
local  exchange  facilities  or  who  totally 
bypass  these  facilities.  Carriers  or  other  per- 
sons who  seek  to  avoid  paying  these  bypass 
charges  are  subject  to  a  $100,000  forfeiture 
penalty. 

36.  There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  Committee  proposal.  First,  tliere  may 
not  be  a  legal  basis  for  structuring  bypass 
charges  in  the  manner  proposed  in  S.  1660. 
Unlike  charges  which  might  be  imposed  for 
interconnection,  the  charges  that  are  im- 
posed upon  total  bypassers  actually  are 
taxes,  in  that  they  do  not  bear  any  relation- 
ship to  use  of  exchange  facilities.  Under  the 
bill  total  bypassers  will  be  billed  for  services 
that  are  not  rendered  and  facilities  that 
they  do  not  use.  Any  attempt  to  character- 
ize the  charges  as  "user  fees  "  ignores  the 
fact  that  nonusers  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  charges.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  delegate  the  author- 
ity to  impose  charges  upon  persons  who  are 
not  actually  using  the  local  exchange 
system  through  a  user  fee"  mechanism 
which  does  not  employ  Congress's  taxing 
power.  Certainly,  telephone  companies 
could  not  collect  such  fees  under  their  tar- 
iffs as  a  charge  for  service,  as  not  service 
will  be  rendered. 

37.  Second,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  types  of  activities  which  will  constitute 
bypass  under  the  bill  S.  1660  provides  that 
an  interexchange  carrier  or  other  person 
will  be  liable  for  bypass  charges  if  the  carri- 
er or  other  person  offers  *  •  •  any  iransmis- 
sion  facilities  or  services  used  as  a  substitute 
for  voice  grade  or  equivalent  transmission 
facilities  or  services  offered  by  exchange 
carriers.  "  Record  carriers  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  by  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee Report  indicates  that  systems  having 
"unique  service  and  reliability  require- 
ments" are  not  covered  because  they  are  not 
"Close  substitutes  "  for  local  exchange  serv- 
ices; the  report  lists  "broadcaster's  program 
transmissions"  and  systcTis  used  primarily 
for  public  .safety  purposes"  as  examples. 

38.  The  language  of  the  bill  and  the  report 
IS  fraught  with  uncertainty  and  vaguene.ss. 
Let  us  cite  some  examples.  It  is  impossible 
to  discern  from  the  bill  whether  local,  state, 
and  federal  governmental  agencies  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bypass  provisions.  Since  govern- 
ment agencies  have  frequently  been  en- 
gaged in  bypass  activities,  and  charges  im- 


......  ,,  ,.11  the.se  activities  would  constitute  a 

substantial  new  expense  at  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  level,  it  obviously  is  important 
to  be  able  to  determine  from  the  language 
of  the  bill  whether  these  agencies  are  treat- 
ed as  bypassers.  The  bill  and  the  report, 
however,  leave  this  question  unanswered. 

39.  Further,  the  bill  and  report  give  little 
guidance  regarding  the  question  of  whether 
data  transmission  facilities  recently  put  into 
operation  by  newspaper  publishing  enter- 
prises such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
USA  Today  are  subject  to  the  bypass 
charges.  Are  these  facilities  "equivalent""  to 
voice  grade  transmission  facilities  offered  by 
exchange  carriers?  Do  these  facilities  have 
"unique  service  and  reliability"  require- 
ments? Where  is  the  line  supposed  to  be 
drawn  between  tho.se  systems  which  pay  the 
charge  and  those  which  do  not?  Although 
the  answer  to  this  question  presumably 
would  have  some  importance  to  a  large  cross 
section  of  American  industry,  the  bill  does 
not  appear  to  draw  the  line  with  any  preci- 
sion. As  another  example,  the  report  indi- 
cates that  systems  which  are  not  "close  sub- 
stitutes"  for  local  basic  telephone  service 
are  not  treated  as  bypassers.  and  then  lists 
radio  common  carriers  (RCCs)  offering  ex- 
change services  as  an  example.  The  problem 
with  this  is  that,  in  terms  of  the  nature  of 
service  provided.  RCCs  provide  service 
which  is  quite  similar  to  local  exchange 
service  provided  by  local  carriers,  and  which 
is  explicitly  characterized  as  exchange  serv- 
ice in  Section  211(b)  of  the  current  Act.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  why  the  Committee 
does  not  consider  RCCs"  services  to  be  a 
close  substitute  for  local  exchange  service, 
and  the  report  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Committee's  conclusions. 

40.  In  addition,  the  status  of  systems  oper- 
ated by  railroads  and  oil  pipeline  companies 
is  unclear  under  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
the  report.  Under  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  conclusion  could  be  ventured  that  the.se 
systems  are  covered  since  they  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  voice  grade  or  equivalent  fa- 
cilities or  services  offered  by  exchange  carri- 
ers But  are  these  systems  exempted  from 
coverage  as  bypa.ss  systems  because,  under 
the  terms  of  the  report,  they  have  "unique 
-service  and  reliability  requirements"  or  be- 
cause they  are  used  primarily"  for  public 
-safety  purpo-ses?  Certain  communications 
systems  used  by  railroads,  for  example, 
monitor  train  movements  as  a  means  of 
verifying  tram  locations  and  measuring  the 
level  of  traffic  at  various  points  throughout 
the  system  for  purposes  of  increasing  oper- 
ational efficiency.  Is  this  al-so  a  "public 
-safety '"  purpose?  Again,  a  reading  of  the  bill 
and  report  does  not  produce  any  concrete 
answer.  This  vagueness  in  the  bill  and 
report  would  pose  obvious  problems  for  the 
Commission  in  administering  the  legisla- 
tion. Beyond  that,  however,  we  must  note 
that  S.  1660  attempts  simply  to  avoid  these 
critical  public  policy  i.ssues.  The  legislation 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  crucial  to  businesses, 
government  agencies,  and  other  entities 
which  would  like  to  know  whether  the  bill 
would  require  them  to  start  paying  millions 
of  dollars  in  bypass  taxes. 

41.  A  third  problem  with  the  bypa.ss  provi- 
sion in  S.  1660  is  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  stifling  technological  innovation. 
The  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween technology  which  does  not  introduce 
any  new  efficiencies  and  other  types  of 
bypass  which,  as  a  result  of  technological 
innovations,  constitute  more  economical 
and  efficient  means  of  communicating  than 


that  provided  by  the  current  local  exchange 
facilities.  All  types  of  bypass  are  subject  \o 
the  bvpa-ss  tax.  Even  though  the  report 
statesthat  the  bill  is  intended  to  "encour- 
age the  development  of  new  technologies  . 
It  is  difficult  to  discern  how  the  application 
of  bypass  charges  to  uses  made  of  this  new 
technology  can  be  construed  as  encourage^ 
ment  For  example,  cable  operators  would 
be  permitted,  under  the  terms  of  S.  66,  as 
passed  bv  the  Senate,  to  make  use  of  new 
technologies  in  order  to  provide  data  trans- 
mission services  which  bypass  the  local  loop. 
Under  S  1660.  however,  these  cable  opera- 
tors would  be  forced  to  pay  charges  under 
the  bypass  provisions  if  they  choose  to  offer 
these  services.  ,  ,  . 

4''  Moreover.  S.  1660  apparently  would 
apply  to  existing  bypass  systems.  Businesses 
using  these  systems  would  be  required  to 
pay  bvpass  charges  even  though  no  such 
charges  were  in  place  at  the  time  these  fa- 
cilities became  operational.  If  the  goal  of  S^ 
1660  is  to  di-scourage  bypass,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  goal  is  furthered  by  taxing  ex- 
isting systems.  Is  the  intent  to  force  the 
abandonment  of  these  existing  systems 
even  though  the  report  recognizes  that 
bvpass  systems  "are  major  jn;\eflments 
which  "Often  [co.st]  millions  of  dollars  and 
tare]  constructed  to  last  for  many  years  ?  It 
this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill,  what  is  the 
basis  for  applying  the  bypass  tax  to  these 
present  systems? 

43    As  was  noted  in  the  Chairnian  s  prior 
testimony,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce  any  charge  or  tax  upon  bypassers 
who  do  not  use  any  telephone  company    a- 
cilities  The  inclusion  of  a  forfeiture  penalty 
for  bypassers  who  do  not   voluntarily  pay 
may  not  be  lawful,  and  in  any  event  it  w"ill 
not  be  sufficient  in  and  of  iUself  to  cause  by- 
passers to  come  forward  and  ideritify  thetn- 
selves  The  collection  problem  will  probabl.\ 
be  even  greater  if  the  statute  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  new  Joint  Board  is  actual- 
iv  supposed  to  perform  the  collection  func- 
tion   If  the  Joint  Board  has  the  enforce- 
ment responsiblity.  it  will  need  a  vjry  large 
staff    If  -such  a  staff  is  not  provided,  then 
the  bypass  tax  may  prove  to  be  an  illusory 
deterrent  to  any  form  of  bypass. 

FCC  TRANSITIONAL  AUTHORITY 

44  S  1660  includes  provisions  addressing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commission  can 
take  steps  to  ensure  a  successful  transition 
to  a  new  access  charge  system  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  legislation.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Commi-ssion,  in  addition  to  its 
existing  authority,  shall  have  discretion  to 
establish  interim  access  charges  and  to  re- 
quire carriers  to  submit  interim  tanfls 
based  on  the  Commissions  intenni  action. 
S  1660  also  provides  that  the  records  estab^ 
lished  in  CC  Docket  No.  78-72.  Phase  I.  and 
related  proceedings,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  interim  Commis.sion  action,  and 
that  judicial  review  of  any  such  action  must 
focus  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Com- 
mission has  exceeded  authority  under  the 

^^45"'while  the  PCC  probably  has  such 
power  under  the  existing  Act.  it  is  clear  that 
adoption  of  interim  procedures  will  likely 
prove  controversial,  and  lead  to  much  litiga- 
tion For  this  reason,  it  is  critical  that  Con- 
gress manifest  its  intention  that  expeditious 
procedures  be  employed,  to  minimize  confu- 
sion if  Congress  does  decide  to  alter  the 
access  charge  plan  the  Commission  has 
adopted. 

RATE  INTEGRATION 

46    Section  7(c)  of  S.    1660  contains  an 
amendment  to  the  Communications  Act  re- 


lating to  the  provision  of  service  to  noncon- 
tiguous points  (defined  in  the  Committee 
Report  as  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands).  These  provisions  are  un- 

nece.ssary. 

47    The  bill  language  would  require  rates 
to  be  integrated  for  service  between  noncon- 
tiguous points  and   the  contiguous  stales. 
This  is  already  being  accomplished.  In  the 
dome-stic  satellite  proceedings  in  the  early 
1970s,  the  Commission  adopted  a  po hc.v  ol 
fostering  rale  integration  for  MTS-WAlb 
interstate    communications.    Establishment 
of  Domestic  Communications  Satellite  Fa- 
cilities   35  FCC  2d  844  (1972).  Sub.sequent 
decisions    concluded    that    rate    integration 
should  be  achieved  through  phased  reduc- 
tions. Integration  of  Rates  and  Services.  61 
FCC  2d  380  (1976).  Rates  are  already  inte- 
grated for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands The  final  step  in  the  rate  integration 
proce-ss  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  the  Com- 
mittee Report  notes,  is  included  in  the  tariff 
revisions  filed  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  on  October  3.  198J. 
This  will  result  in  rates  being  integrated  for 
these  two  stales  earlier  than  the  January  1. 
1985  date  specified  in  the  seltlemenl  agree- 
ment   between   carriers   serving   the   states. 
The  settlement  agreement  was  approved  by 
this  Commission  in  Docket  No^  21263.  Inte^ 
gration  of  Rates  and  Services.  8.  FCC  2d  18 
(1981)    Thus,  legislation  is  not  required  to 
establish  the  integration  policy  and  Us  im- 
plementation. . 

48     The    amendment    also    provides    that 
■Ihe   current    telephone   carrier   settlement 
arrangements"  shall  be  "maintained   until 
modified   or    replaced    in    accordance    with 
orders  of  the  Commission  in  such  proceed- 
ings ""  The  existing  settlement  agreements 
provide   that  settlements  between  carriers 
will   be  based  on  the  Separations  Manual 
provisions.  For  1984.  the  Alaskan  and  Ha- 
waiian  carriers   involved   are   to   receive   a 
transitional  supplement  to  moderate  the  ef- 
fects of  moving  from  prior  settlement  proce- 
dures to  settling  on  the  basis  of  the  Separa- 
tions Manual  provisions.  Although  the  tran- 
sitional supplement   will   expire  after   1984. 
the  settlement   agreement   will   not.    ihus. 
this  amendatory  language  is  unnecessary  to 
ensure     that     the     settlement     procedures 
remain    in    place    for    'he    noncontiguous 
states  There  is  no  rea-son  to  believe  that  the 
implementation  of  access  charges  would  re- 
quire or  warrant  a  change  in  the  basic  set_ 
tlement   formula  that  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  carriers  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission.   If    changes    are    required    in    the 
future    the   existing   provisions  of  Section 
201   can   be   invoked   to  prescribe   a  settle- 
ments formula.  ,v,„i„i|i 
49  The  amendment  also  requires  the  initi- 
ation within  180  days  of  a  proceeding  relat- 
ing to  integration  of  rates.  However,  as  the 
preceding  paragraphs  reflect,  'he  initiation 
of  additional  formal  proceedings  to  develop 
rate     integration     policies    is    unnecessary. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  redundant   with  the 
proceedings  that  were  recently  concluded  in 
Docket  No.  21263.  -supra,  which  will  lead  to 
the    completion    of    the    rate    integration 
policy  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

50  "in  addition  to  believing  that  legislative 
action  is  unnecessary  with  respect  to  non- 
contiguous states,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  language  of  the  Committee  report  I! 
legislation  is  to  be  adopted,  unnecessary  lim- 
itations should  not  be  impo-sed  on  Comtiiis- 
sion  discretion.  Additionally,  -some  of  tht 
report   language   is   not   related   to   mtegra- 

51  The  report  states  that  '[ilt  is  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  that  any  change  in 


ilie  prescriptions  of  separations  and  settle- 
ments methodologies  for  the  noncontiguous 
states  necessary  to  implement  rate  integra- 
tion not  result  in  a  shifting  of  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  providing  long  dis- 
tance facilities  from  the  federal  to  the  state 
jurisdictions    than    is    now    the    case."   The 
recent  proceedings  relating  to  separations 
have  found  that  allocations  between  federal 
and  stale  jurisdictions  should  be  based  on 
the  same  principles  for  all  slates  to  insure 
equity    and    to    avoid    discrimination.    The 
cited  "language  could  be   interpreted  as  re- 
ducing   the    flexibility    of    a    future    Joint 
Board     established     pursuant     to     Section 
410(c)  of  the  Act  to  follow  such  a  principle 
if  changes  were  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  future. 

52  We  believe  such  a  limitation  upon 
Joint  Board  and  Commission  discretion 
would  be  unwise  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  language  of  the  provision. 
If  Section  7(c)  is  retained,  it  should  be 
amended  to  preclude  such  a  construction^ 
Language  should  also  be  included  lo  avoid 
any  inference  that  the  Commission  proceed- 
ing that  is  initiated  must  include  all  subjects 
listed  in  the  report.  Such  a  legislative  intent 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
provision  and  the  report  language  would 
create  unnecessary  confusion.* 


SIMON  WIESKNTHAL 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
5  1945— just  2  (day-s  before  Germany's 
surren(3er  ended  World  War  II  in 
Europe-an  American  armored  column 
liberated  the  Nazi  concentration  camp 
at  Mauthausen  in  northern  Austria. 
Among  its  prisoners  was  a  Jewish  ar- 
chitectural engineer  from  Lvov  in  the 
Ukraine.  ^  „  ,    , 

He  was  36  years  old  and  stood  6  leet 
tall  but  years  of  slave  labor,  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  forced  marches  had 
reduced  him  to  barely  90  pounds.  That 
he  was  alive  at  all  was  nothing  short 
of  miraculous.  Later  he  would  docu- 
ment that  89  meinbers  of  his  family 
and  that  of  his  wife  had  perished  iii 
the    Holocaust.    Of    his    own    original 
prisoner     group     of     149.000     human 
beings    he  was  1  of  only  34  survivors. 
At  Mauthausen  he  had  been  placed  (Dn 
the  dead  block.  As  the  American  tanks 
approached    the   camp,    he   estimated 
his  life  expectancy  in  terms  of  days, 
perhaps  hours. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  made  a  rare  error 
in  that  prediction,  of  course.  A  little 
later  this  vear.  he  will  celebrate  his  75 
birthday.  His  long  life  has  honored 
humanitys  quest  for  truth  justice 
and  understanding.  I  know  that  all  ol 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  join 
me  and  people  of  good  will  every- 
where, in  paying  tribute  and  gratitude 
to  the  work  of  this  remarkable  man. 

If  a  summary  of  the  unadorned  facts 
of  Simon  Wiesenthals  life  were  pre- 
sented as  the  plot  for  a  prospective  fic- 
tional thriller,  it  would  be  rejected  as 
incredible.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
single  man  could  narrowly  avoid  death 
at  the  hands  of  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Soviet  NKVD.  not  once  but  many 
times,  arrange  his  wife's  escape  from  a 
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concentration  camp,  escape  himself  to 
serve  in  the  resistance,  survive  after 
being  recaptured,  reunite  with  his 
wife,  and  then  track  down  and  bring  to 
justice  such  heinous  criminals  as  the 
mastermind  of  the  butchery  at  Ausch- 
witz and  the  agent  who  arrested  Anne 
Frank?  No  respectable  editor  in  the 
world  would  give  such  an  extraordi 
nar.v  tale  a  second  glance. 

That  brief  outline,  nonetheless, 
barely  scratches  the  surface  of  Simon 
Wiesenthals  life. 

After  his  health  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  the  horrors  of  the  camps. 
Wiesenthal  began  the  work  which  has 
brought  his  deserved  international 
reknown.  It  is  a  confident  judgment 
that  no  one  else  has  done  even  remote- 
ly as  much  to  bring  to  justice  the 
criminals  who  conceived,  engineered, 
and  administered  the  Holocaust.  He 
has  pursued  them  throughout  the 
world  with  the  tireless  determination 
and  unity  of  purpose  that  character- 
izes one  who  knows  that  his  work  is 
vital  to  humanity. 

He  operates  from  a  nondescript  two- 
room  office  in  Vienna  with  a  few- 
assistants  and  an  extremely  modest 
budget.  Those  limited  resources  have, 
amazingly,  resulted  in  the  tracking 
down  and  trial  of  over  1.100  war  crimi- 
nals. 

One  might  expect  Simon  Wiesenthal 
to  be  a  bitter  and  unfeeling  man.  He 
knows  firsthand  the  mhumanity  his 
fellow  human  beings  are  capable  of  in- 
flicting on  their  own  kind.  He  still 
bears  the  scar  of  a  .saber  slash  by  an 
anti-Semitic  Ukrainian  soldier  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  His  stepfa- 
ther died  in  a  NKVD  pri.son;  his  step- 
brother was  shot  to  death  by  that 
agency:  his  mother  and  wife  were 
saved  from  Siberia  only  by  a  well- 
placed  last  minute  bribe:  his  mother 
eventually  died  in  the  death  camp  at 
Belzec.  Every  day  his  work  forces  him 
to  confront  the  evidence  of  the  most 
repugnant  and  bestial  behavior  in  re- 
corded history. 

Despite  all  this,  he  has  not  allowed 
bitterness  to  close  his  heart.  "I  am  not 
a  hater."  he  says.  He  also  professes  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  essential  good- 
ness in  people.  He  is  driven  not  by  a 
thirst  for  revenge  but  a  passion  for 
justice. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  story  about 
him  involves  his  own  description  of  his 
motivation.  Asked  once  why  he  did  not 
simply  return  to  his  architectural 
work  after  Mauthausen  he  responded 
this  way; 

When  we  come  to  the  other  world  and 
meet  the  milIion.s  of  Jews  who  died  in  the 
camp.s  and  they  a.sk  us  -what  have  you 
done?"  There  will  be  many  an.swers.  One 
will  say.  I  was  a  jeweler."  One  will  .say.  "I 
smuggled  coffee  and  American  cigaretle.s." 
Another  will  .say.  "I  built  hou.ses."  But  I  will 
say.  "I  did  not  forget  you." 


That  commitment  does  more  than 
honor  the  victims  of  the  Nazis;  it  also 
serves  the  future  of  humanity. 

Memory,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
foundation  of  civilization.  A  majority 
o'  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  have  no  recollection  of  the 
horrors  of  the  camps.  There  can  be  no 
more  effective  innoculalion  against 
another  outbreak  of  that  virulence 
than  that  people  be  aware  of  what 
happened  and  know  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  atrocities  did  not  escape 
retribution. 

The  work  of  Simon  Wiesenthals 
Jewish  Documentation  Center  in 
Vienna  and  the  programs  of  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les are  essential  to  tho.se  objectives.  As 
his  own  75th  birthday  approaches,  let 
us  all  acknowledge  and  salute  their 
services  to  human  kind. 

And  to  Simon  Wiesenthal  on  that 
milestone  let  us  send  our  encourage- 
ment, our  support,  onr  respect  and  our 
heart-felt  gratit         • 


GRENADA.  AFTER  THE  YANKS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  article  written  by  Phil 
McCombs.  headlined  Grenada.  After 
t!ie  Yanks."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  style  section  on 
Thursday.  November  3.  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

The  article,  filled  with  humorous 
and  inciteful  anecdotes,  tells  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  Grenadians 
toward  the  American  troops  that  were 
sent  to  restore  order  on  Grenada.  This 
informative  article  should  be  read  by 
all  tho.se  wishing  to  gain  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  Americas  need  to  send 
troops  to  that  tiny  island  country. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  3.  19831 
Grenada,  After  the  Yanks 
(By  Phil  McComb.si 

St.  George's.  Grenada. -George  Bernard 
drive.s  hi.s  rustedout  wreck  of  a  Vauxhall 
Cresta  Deluxe  around  the  compact  horse- 
shoe harbor  here  with  it.s  pastel-colored 
shop.s  nestled  along  the  water.  Lu.sh  jungle 
hill.s  spring  up  all  around,  the  red  tile  roofs 
of  stucco  houses  like  gems  in  the  deep,  waxy 
greenery. 

Bernard.  50.  is  a  plea.sant  man,  a  taxi 
driver  with  a  short,  bristling  beard  and  six 
children  by  three  women,  one  of  them  now 
his  wife.  The  only  time  he  has  ever  been  off 
thi.s  island  was  to  attend  a  labor  seminar  in 
Moscow  two  years  ago. 

The.se  haven't  been  good  times.  "In  1978. 
we  had  two.  three,  four,  five  cruise  ships  a 
day.  "  Bernard  .said  of  prerevolutionary  Gre- 
nada. "La-st  year  we  had  one  or  two  a  week, 
and  this  year  one  a  week.  "  He  called  the 
American  action  a  joy  to  us.  regardless  of 
how  other  countries  look  at  it.  "  Under 
Marxist  rule,  he  .said.  Everything  for  the 
poor  man  has  gone  up  (in  price]  .  .  .  oh. 
they  kill  us.  Cubans  work  on  the  airport 
Grenadians  don  t  get  the  work  "  Bernard 
said  he  has  been  lucky  to  get  one  fare  job  a 
week. 

"I  have  to  work  in  m.v  garden  to  maintain 
my  family.  Right  now  1  feel  more  confident. 


I  feel  more  happy,  and  I  have  to  say.  Long 
live  Reagan!  " 

cinnamon  hill 
Eight  days  after  the  United  States 
launched  a  surprise  attack  on  this  tiny  Car- 
ibbean Island,  the  natives  were  picking  up 
their  lives,  returning  to  their  jobs  and  the 
streets.  The  electricity  has  come  back  on 
and  the  .semblance  of  normalcy  was  inter- 
rupted mostly  by  the  sound  of  planes  over- 
head and  the  pre.sence  of  American  .soldiers. 
At  Cinnamon  Hill  and  Beach  Club  Hotel, 
a  spectacular  sprawl  of  white  stucco  villas 
running  up  a  jungle  hillside  from  the  .sea. 
Richard  Gray  di.scus.sed  the  week's  events. 
■  I  found  three  AK47s  in  my  pump  room 
this  morning.  The.se  were  not  there  yester- 
day. "  said  Gray,  a  charming,  craggy-faced 
Englishman  with  a  deep  theatrical  voice, 
who  gave  up  a  New  York  playwriting  career 
to  come  to  this  tropical  paradise  in  1967  and 
open  a  hotel. 

Radio  Free  Grenada,  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment station,  was  next  door  until  last  week, 
when  American  forces,  some  of  them  oper- 
ating from  Gray's  patio,  destroyed  it  while 
rooting  out  some  Cuban  troops  holed  up 
there. 

The  station  is  now  a  heap  of  blackened 
rubble. 

It    was    delightful.  "    .said    Gray    of    the 
battle.     I  watched  them  call  off  the  coordi 
nates  and  WHOOF!  WHOOF'  It  was  bloody 
marvelous.  It  needed  to  be  bombed  " 

Although  there  was  silence  at  the  isolated 
hotel  a-s  dusk  fell  Tuesday,  and  while  Gray 
IS  having  trouble  retrieving  his  frightened 
staff,  he  has  no  fears.  Gray  spent  World 
War  II  as  a  paratrooper  on  what  was  then 
India's  Northwest  Frontier 

The  hotel  is  not  far  from  the  Grand  Anse 
campus  of  the  St.  Georges  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  nearby  barracks 
where  American  troops  attacked  Cuban 
forces  Oct.  25  Gray  .said  three  Cubans  were 
arrested  on  a  nearby  road  Tuesday  morning, 
and  he  figures  they  put  the  rifles  in  his 
pump  hou.se. 

As  a  leading  busine.ssman  here.  Gray  Is 
deeply  involved  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
country.  He  had  just  returned  from  talks 
with  Governor  General  Paul  Scoon.  the 
queen's  representative  in  this  former  Brit- 
ish colony.  Scoon  is  leading  the  effort  to  e.s- 
tablish  an  interim  government  and  bring 
about  a  general  election. 

We're  trying  to  get  together  the  govern- 
ment again.'  .said  Gray  Its  not  often  you 
get  a  second  chance.  " 

Gray  said  he  is  losing  money  becau.se  of 
the  war.  but  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay.  We 
are  delighted.  Not  ju.st  us  but  the  little 
people  all  over  the  island. 

"The  proce.ss  of  rebuilding  isn't  going  to 
be  an  easy  one.  We  have  elements  in  the 
country  who  would  like  to  be  extremely 
right  wing  and  vindictive.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  go.  We  want  to  see  a  lot  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  government 
continued,  (although]  we  deplored  the  re- 
duction in  freedom  under  Mr.  Bishop."  He 
.said  the  regime  of  slain  Marxist  Prime  Min- 
ister Maurice  Bishop  had  made  progress  in 
health  care  and  education  and  in  promoting 
some  industries. 

Gray  was  out  of  the  country  just  before 
the  U.S.  action  and  had  learned  from 
•sources  on  another  island  that  the  attack 
was  .scheduled  Oct.  25  before  dawn. 

From  the  other  island,  he  placed  a  call  at 
5:30  a.m.  tlial  Sunday  to  Richard  Menezes.  a 
businessman  here  whom  Gray  had  awak- 
ened at  5:30  a.m.  once  before— on  March  13, 


1979.  to  warn  him  that  Bishop  had  just 
taken  the  radio  station  near  the  hotel  and 
that  a  coup  was  in  progress. 

This  lime.  Gray  told  his  friend.  "You  re- 
member you  were  very  cross  when  I  called 
you  at  5:30  one  morning?  Well.  5:30  is 
coming  again  " 

Oh    s— .  "    replied    the    groggy    Menezes. 

■  that's  great.  " 

witness 

Write  the  truth,"  said  Martin  Williams, 

34.   a   strong,    handsome,   well-dre.ssed   man 

who  runs  a  small  farm  outside  St.  George's. 

The  people  in  Grenada  welcome  (the  U.S. 

action].  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it." 

Williams,  who  was  spending  an  hour  flirt- 
ing with  women  near  the  electricity  compa- 
ny, was  asked  how  he  could  have  supported 
Bishop,  who  was  assassinated  by  hardline 
Marxists  Oct.  19.  and  now  call  Ronald 
Reagan    a  good  man. " 

Although  Bishop  was  a  popular  Marxl.st 
leader.  Williams  said,  he  also  was  a  "wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  "  who  gave  in  too  often  to 
the  hardliners.  "The  communist  people 
made  you  feel  its  a  crime  to  achieve,  to  sac- 
rifice,   to    help    .vounself."    Williams    .said. 

■  Thev  take  your  heart  away.  " 

Asked  about  former  soldiers  of  Bishop's 
now  di.sbanded  People's  Revolutionary 
Armv,  Williams  said.  "These  people  are  .sick 
in  their  hearts.  They  still  have  some  hand 
grenades.  Guns  were  so  easy  to  get.  A  lot  of 
the  guys  in  the  [revolutionary]  army  who 
were  expecting  something  for  nothing  be- 
cau.se  Bishop  and  Coard  (former  deputy 
prime  minister  Bernard  Coard.  a  hardline 
Marxist)  promised  them  the  world,  they  are 
dangerous.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years  to 
eliminate  the  danger,  becau.se  grief  is  a 
thing  that  don't  mend  overnight. " 

After  things  have  settled  down.  Williams 
warned,  the  former  .soldiers  may  become 
■terrorists,  they  may  put  bombs  in  your 
home.  " 

For  now.  he  said.  "They  go  home.  They 
wait." 

Williams  said  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
events  of  Oct.  19,  when  thousands  of  people 
gathered  downtown  and  hundreds  marched 
up  the  hill  to  free  Bishop  from  house  arrest. 
He  said  he  saw  the  armored  per.sonnel  car- 
rier of  Gen.  Hiid.son  Austin's  troops  fire  into 
the  crowd,  a  sight  too  horrible  to  forget. 
Shortly  after  that.  Bishop  and  some  of  his 
ministers  were  retaken  and  shot  to  death  by 
Austin's  troops. 

"It  was  a  day  like  today,  very  hot.  The  ar- 
mored car  came  and  blasted  two  shots 
Boom!  Boom!  at  the  crowd  ...  a  lot  of 
people  died.  It  was  a  mas.sacre.  I  never 
thought  in  my  life  that  I  would  see  people 
shoot  at  their  own  people.  I  just  cant  be- 
lieve that  people  would  do  that.  It  was 
savage,  inhuman,  wicked.  " 

Nobody  knows  how  many  died  that  day. 
The  official  count  was  17.  but  estimates 
based  on  eyewitness  accounts  are  much 
higher. 

children 
There  is  a  sign  scrawled  in  big  black  let- 
ters on  a  fading  pink  wall  at  the  corner  of 
Young  and  Church  streets  high  above  the 
harbor.  . 

"It  .says  God  Bless  America.'  "  explained 
Anne  Brown,  a  young  mother  walking  up 
the  street  with  her  2-year-old  daughter. 
Kerlin.  to  meet  two  other  children. 

They  talked  excitedly.  Some  U.S.  troops 
passed  by  in  a  jeep. 

"They  let  the  people  free."  Brown  said  of 
the  Americans.  They  .saved  our  lives."  said 
Utilda  Palmer,  a  bright-eyed  10-year-old. 


Utilda  and  Hilerie  Redhead.  12.  said  they 
wanted  pen  pals  in  the  States. 

MARKET 

"God  Bless  America,"  said  a  woman  sit- 
ting in  a  stairway,  who  said  she  worked  in  a 
photo  studio. 

"The   Americans  came   to   help   us,"   she 

said. 

"Use  the  word  rescue,"  sister,  "  said  an  old 
man. 

Oh,  we've  needed  that  for  a  long  time. " 
said  the  woman.  "I  am  sorry  they  didn't 
come  sooner.  " 

"We  are  liberated,  but  I  am  still  having 
my  fears  for  my  personal  safely."  said  the 
man. 

Outside  in  the  market,  cars  and  trucks 
roared  by.  Heavily  armed  American  troops 
went  by  in  jeeps.  No  one  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them. 

There  were  many  youths,  apparently 
school  children.  Music  blared  from  a  loud 
speaker.  Suddenly  the  .scratchy  recorded 
voice  of  Scoon  boomed  out,  saying.  "We  will 
continue  a.s  rapidly  as  possible  to  restore 
peace  and  order." 

"We  want  Gairy,"  said  a  sign  .scrawled  on 
the  pink  of  Mike's  Shoe  Shop.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  Eric  Gairy.  the  Grenadian 
prime  mini.ster  deposed  by  Bishop  in  1979. 

Junior  James.  23.  a  government  welder 
who  returned  to  work  Tuesday,  was  waiting 
for  a  bus.  I  didn't  like  the  scene  before 
[the  Americans  came].  "  said  James,  who 
wore  blue  jeans  and  a  white  T-shirt.  "But 
now  it  has  changed.  I  am  glad  for  the 
change.  1  hope  it's  for  the  better." 

James  said  he  "had  friends  in  the  (Peo- 
ples Revolutionary]  Army,  but  most  of 
them  were  forced  in.  Some  of  them  were 
just  there  to  make  a  living,  and  everybody 
has  to  live.  The  bigger  guys  were  pressing 
them  to  go  in.  " 

He  said  he  doesn't  mind  having  armed 
American  troops  everywhere.  "I  dont  think 
they  came  to  shoot  nobody."  he  said. 

A  street  vendor  wearing  sandals  and  with 
a  scraggly  beard  and  a  basket  of  greenish  or- 
anges stood  in  front  of  a  shop  called  The 
Pastrvman.  He  looked  up  and  watched  two 
U  S.  warplanes  streaking  overhead.  "Good 
enough."  he  said.  They  came  to  us  as  the 
peace  force." 

At  a  small  supermarket,  owner  Robert 
Douglas  said  there  are  shortages  of  chicken 
and  tinned  sardines  and  stuff  like  that. 
Tinned  milk.  Its  not  a  crisis.  It's  not  that 
bad."  Several  shoppers  were  buying  items 
and  the  .shelves  appeared  to  be  mostly  full. 
Spencer  Edwards,  a  lean,  hawkno.sed  man 
who  is  headmaster  of  Boca  Junior  Second- 
arv  School  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
white  native  Grenadian  in  the  square  Tues- 
day, said  slightly  less  than  half  his  children 
returned  to  classes  Tuesday. 

"They'll  come  back  eventually. "  he  said. 
"People  are  a  little  bit  scared  still,  of  the 
noise  and  activity  in  the  area" 
fragrances 
Al  that  now-famous  airport  at  Point  Sa- 
lines, with  the  sweating,  noisy  bu.sUe  every- 
where, vou  can  smell  thai  cool,  damp  odor 
of  new  cement  and  pla.sler  still  drying.  In 
the  rubble  of  the  bombed  hospital,  the  smell 
of  the  dead.  A  correspondent  says  at  dinner 
that  it  can  be  determined  from  the  smell 
that  there  are  five  bodies  left  in  there.  The 
remark  pas.ses  for  humor. 

And  in  many  places  here  on  "the  spice 
isle."  the  smell  of  nutmeg.  You  can  buy 
packets  with  three  or  four  nuts  of  nutmeg 
with  tinv.  kilchen-style  shredders  included 
for  reducing  them  to  a  fresh,  sweet -smelling 
powder. 


tourist  chief 
Jane  Belfon.  director  of  the  ministry  of 
tourism,  was  sitting  in  her  hot.  harbor-front 
office  trying  to  stay  cool  Tuesday  when  a 
man  in  a  fancy  while  sliirl  bounded  in  and 
exclaimed.  "Welcome,  survivors  of  Grena- 
da! " 

He  was  Norberto  J.  Ambros.  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Stales'  representative 
here.  Belfon  greeted  him  warmly,  and  he 
told  her  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  report  to  the  OAS. 

"I  spent  two-and-a-half  days  looking  at 
the  floor  of  my  home."  he  said.  "Bullets 
were  flying  everywhere.  It  was  rough." 

"So  many  people  we  haveni  seen  yet." 
Belfon  said.  "You  donl  know."  if  they're  alive 
or  dead." 

Ambros  left  and  Belfon  began  talking 
about  tourism,  saying  there  are  "zero,  no 
tourists"  here  right  now.  but  thai  as  of  the 
end  of  September,  before  all  the  turmoil, 
tourism  was  up  17  percent  over  last  year. 

"We   had   25.000   tourists   last   year."   she 
said.    This  year  we  expected  33.000.  " 

Belfon.  an  energetic  woman  with  a  broad 
smile,  said  that  tourism  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  industry  in  the  future,  and 
that  it  will  depend  on  access  into  Grenada. 
An  international  airport  is  critical  and 
should  be  completed.  It's  critically  impor- 
tant, whether  it  becomes  American  or  not." 
She  said  the  Bishop  government  (Belfon 
was  appointed  to  her  job  by  Bishop)  was 
•  the  first  government  to  lake  the  [tourist] 
industry  seriously  and  make  progress. "  a 
view  directly  counter  to  thai  of  the  taxi 
driver  and  others. 

Asked  for  her  personal,  unofficial  view  of 
the  American  action  here.  Belfon  said.  "As  a 
human  being.  I  do  not  support  the  invasion 
of  any  sovereign  nation  on  this  earth 
whether  its  Afghanistan.  Switzerland  or 
Grenada.  I  think  its  wrong,  and  *  '  *  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law." 

Suddenly  the  air  conditioning  came  on 
with  a  roar  at  the  back  of  the  office,  and 
Belfon  exclaimed.    Ah,  bravo,  electricity! " 

"This  is  a  peaceful,  beautiful  country  with 
warm,  hospitable  people.  '  she  said.  "Even 
with  an  invasion,  the  country  is  peaceful 
and  safe." 

Just  then  there  was  a  distant  sound  of  ex- 
plosions. "Well."  laughed  Belfon.  "There 
are  a  few  bombs  dropping  over  there." 

MANAGING 

Pearl  Palerson.  a  small  efficient  woman 
with  angelic  qualities,  manages  the  splen- 
didly crumbling  St.  James  Hotel  overlooking 
the  harbor.  There  are  no  tourists  here,  but 
Paterson  plays  mother  to  100  slightly  crazed 
journalists. 

Last  night,  friendly  and  unflappable,  she 
bedded  down  a  dozen  in  the  lobby  when  the 
rooms  overflowed.  "Its  not  posh,  but  we  try 
to  keep  it  clean."  she  said.  At  dinner  she 
leaned  down  and  quietly  warned.  "You 
watch  where  youre  going.  Watch  these 
local  bovs  who  want  to  lead  you  around." 

Later,  she  drew   laughter  when  she  pre- 
sented a  dinner  check  to  one  grimy  journal- 
ist, asking  politely.    What  plan  are  you  on?" 
taxi  driver 

George  Bernards  most  immediate  concern 
is  not  the  war,  but  his  failing  car  battery. 
He  can  hardlv  get  his  old  crate  cranked  up. 
and  a  new  battery  costs  $300  Grenadian.  He 
can't  afford  it. 

■As  soon  as  they  [the  Bishop  government] 
came  in.  they  said  no  six-cylinder  vehicles. 
What  happened  was.  all  the  Russians  and 
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tiiLi.u...    had   six-cylinder   vehicles,    but    we. 
the  poor  man,  could  not  have  them  .  .  . 

Oh.  It  was  terrible  No  taxi  man  could 
purchase  a  new  car  because  the  purchase 
lax  was  100  percent  Regardless  of  what 
other  countries  say.  I  don't  think  it  was  an 
invasion.  I  think  it  was  a  help  from  (under) 
the  yoke  of  Communism  ...  if  you  said 
anything  political,  the  government  detained 
you.  Now  we  are  free.  Now  Bishop  is  gone. 
All  his  distressors  are  gone." 

Distressors?  'If  anyone  hears  you  .say  any- 
thing, they  arrest  you.  I  call  them  political 
bandits." 

Driving  past  long  rows  of  shot-up  yellow 
barracks  that  once  housed  Cuban  soldiers. 
Bernard  said  enthusiastically.  Yeah.  mon. 
we  get  them  out  of  this  country!" 

Bernard  acknowledged  that  "the  masses 
of  the  people"  were  behind  Bishop,  and  con- 
fided that  he  himself  had  liked  Bishop. 
Now  all  we  need  to  do  is  have  a  general 
election  in  the  very  near  future  and  build 
back  our  country." 

As  Bernard  spoke,  he  drove  past  a  big 
roadside  poster  placed  by  the  former  gov- 
ernment It  said.  1983-Year  of  Political 
and  Academic  Edurri I  ion    % 
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FEELINGS  OK  UKENADIANS 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  are  two  stories 
of  great  importance  becau.se  they  deal 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Grenadian 
people  themselves  about  recent  events 
there. 

It  is  clear  after  reading  these  stories 
that  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  was  cor- 
rect in  using  the  term  liberation  ' 
during  the  debate  preceding  the  vote 
rather  than  the  word  "invasion"  in 
references  to  American  actions. 

The  Grenadian  people  themselves 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  truly  say 
which  is  the  appropriate  term.  All  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  majority  of 
Grenadians  feel  that  they  have  been 
liberated,  not  invaded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  two  articles  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Grenadian  Gifts  of  Fruit  Melt  Sun- 

Broiled  GIs 

(By  John  Burgess) 

Grand  Anse.  Grenada.  Nov.  2.-Thc  Gre- 
nadian pickup  driver  is  fumbling  with  a 
catch  beneath  the  hood  of  his  truck,  which 
has  stopped  at  Checkpoint  8  on  the  winding, 
rutted  road  to  Point  Salines  airport. 

P\t.  Troy  Nooe.  an  M16  rifle  in  his  hand, 
peers  into  the  cabin  and  the  now  open 
engine  compartment. 

"Got  any  machine  guns  sitting  in  there''" 
he  asks  the  driver,  who.se  smile  indicates  he 
knows  the  .soldier  is  trying  to  make  light  of 
a  situation  that  is  an  inconvenience  for 
both. 

Bombs?"  The  driver  says.  "No." 
Tank.s?  '  'No." 

"I'll  trust  you."  declares  Nooe.  an  affable 
Baltimore  native,  and  waves  the  driver  on 
his  way. 

The  midday  tropical  sun  has  melted  the 
asphalt  to  a  soft  putty.  Nooe  sits  back  in  the 
shade  of  a  retaining  wall  with  two  other 
Americans  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
and  waits  for  the  next  vehicle. 


This  is  soldiering.  Grenada  style,  eight 
days  after  U.S.  paratroops  and  marines 
landed  on  the  island  to  overthrow  the  pro- 
Cuban  government  of  Gen.  Hud.son  Austin. 

For  the.se  three  Americans,  airlifted  into 
Grenada  hours  after  the  invasion  began,  the 
first  days  brought  the  excitement  of  their 
Initiation  to  combat  and  all-night  patrols 
through  jungle. 

But  resistance  folded  quickly.  Now.  like 
many  members  of  the  5.000-man  force  on 
the  island,  they  find  them.selves  again  in  the 
tedious  and  hardly  dangerous  duty  that  is 
the  staple  of  military  life. 

The  heat  and  boredom  arc  offset,  howev- 
er, by  gifts  of  food  from  people  who  inhabit 
the  wooden  hou.ses  over-looking  the  road- 
watermelons.  apples,  coconuts,  bananas 
and  by  the  good-natured  cooperation  of 
Grenadians  who  pass  through. 

The  invasion  appears  to  enjoy  deep  sup- 
port among  the  island's  people.  'Most  of 
the  people  say.  You  can  stop  us  as  many 
times  as  you  want.   "  .says  Nooe. 

Enlisted  men  in  the  82nd  only  got  word 
that  something  big  was  up  the  day  before 
the  invasion.  They  were  told  later  that  they 
would  take  part  in  a  police  action  in  Grena- 
da. Few  people  were  sure  where  Grenada 
was  or  how  friendly  its  people  would  be. 

The  three  Americans  arrived  late  on  the 
day  the  invasion  began.  With  sniper  fire 
from  the  hills  around  the  airport,  they  were 
told  to  run  for  cover  once  off  the  plane.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  they  were  helping 
clear  some  buildings  near  the  airport  when 
one  of  their  buddies  .saw  something  stir  in  a 
room.  Soon  shots  rang  out.  wounding  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  arm. 

The  squad  raked  the  room  where  the  fire 
had  come  from  with  their  M16s  and  to.s.sed 
in  a  grenade.  Inside  they  found  a  dead  man 
they  believed  to  be  a  Cuban,  wearing  a 
jumpsuit  and  armed  with  a  pistol  and  gre- 
nades. 

Later  they  were  sent  into  the  jungles  to 
track  down  holdouts.  One  night  they  were 
caught  in  a  rainstorm  without  p)onchos.  The 
men  slept  clo.se  together  to  keep  warm. 

Deep  in  the  countryside  the  squad  would 
file  past  Grenadians  who  placed  a  piece  of 
fruit  in  each  soldier's  hand.  In  one  village, 
crowds  turned  out.  "They  were  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  waving.  It  was  like 
World  War  II.'  .says  Pvt.  Michael  Wood  of 
Bowie.  Md..  who  resembles  actor  Richard 
Gere. 

Yesterday,  a  week  after  landing,  they  got 
their  first  showers.  They  now  alternate  two 
hours  on  and  two  hours  off  at  Checkpoint  8 
and  sleep  on  the  floor  of  a  de.sj'rted  house. 

Grenada.  After  the  Yanks 
(By  Phil  McCombs) 

St.  George's.  Grenada.  Nov.  2— George 
Bernard  drives  his  rusted-out  wreck  of  a 
Vauxhall  Cresta  Deluxe  around  the  com- 
pact horseshoe  harbor  here  with  its  pastel- 
colored  shops  nestled  along  the  water.  Lush 
jungle  hills  spring  up  all  around,  the  red  tile 
roofs  of  stucco  hou.ses  like  gems  in  the  deep, 
waxy  greenery. 

Bernard.  50.  is  a  pleasant  man.  a  taxi 
driver  with  a  short,  bristling  beard  and  six 
children  by  three  women,  one  of  them  now 
his  wife.  The  only  time  he  has  ever  been  off 
this  island  was  to  attend  a  labor  .seminar  in 
Moscow  two  years  ago. 

These  haven't  been  good  times.  In  1978. 
we  had  two.  three,  four,  five  cruise  ships  a 
day.  "  Bernard  said  of  prerevolulionary  Gre- 
nada. "Last  year  we  had  one  or  two  a  week, 
and  this  year  one  a  week."  He  called  the 
American  action  "a  joy  to  us.  regardless  of 


how  other  countries  look  at  it."  Under 
Marxist  rule,  he  said.  "Everything  for  the 
poor  man  has  gone  up  (in  price)  .  .  .  oh. 
they  kill  us.  Cubans  work  on  the  airport. 
Grenadians  don't  get  the  work.  "  Bernard 
said  he  has  been  lucky  to  gel  one  fare  job  a 
week. 

"I  have  to  work  in  my  garden  to  maintain 
my  family.  Right  now  I  feel  more  confident. 
I  feel  more  happy,  and  I  have  to  say.  Long 
live  Reaganl" 

CINNAMON  HILL 

Eight  days  after  the  United  States 
launched  a  surpri.se  attack  on  this  tiny  Car- 
ibbean island,  the  natives  were  picking  up 
their  lives,  returning  to  their  jobs  and  the 
streets.  The  electricity  has  come  back  on 
and  the  semblance  of  normalacy  was  inter- 
rupted mostly  by  the  .sound  of  planes  over- 
head and  the  presence  of  American  .soldiers. 

At  the  Cinnamon  Hill  and  Beach  Club 
Hotel,  a  spectacular  sprawl  of  white  stucco 
villas  running  up  a  jungle  hillside  from  the 
sea.  Richard  Gray  di.scu.ssed  the  week's 
events.  "I  found  three  AK47's  in  my  pump 
room  this  morning.  They  were  not  there 
yesterday."  .said  Gray,  a  charming,  craggy- 
faced  Englishman  with  a  deep  theatrical 
voice,  who  gave  up  a  New  York  playwriting 
career  to  come  to  this  tropical  paradise  in 
1967  and  open  a  hotel. 

Radio  Free  Grenada,  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment station,  was  next  door  until  last  week, 
when  American  forces,  .some  of  them  oper- 
ating from  Grays  patio,  destroyed  it  while 
rooting  out  some  Cuban  troops  holed  up 
there. 

The  station  is  now  a  heap  of  blackened 
rubble. 

"It  was  delightful."  said  Gray  of  the 
battle.  "I  watched  them  call  off  the  coordi- 
nates and  whoof!  whoof!  It  was  bloody  mar- 
velous. It  needed  to  be  bombed. 

Although  there  was  silence  at  the  isolated 
hotel  as  dusk  fell  Tuesday,  and  while  Gray 
is  having  trouble  retrieving  his  frightened 
staff,  he  has  no  fears.  Gray  spent  World 
War  II  as  a  paratrooper  on  what  was  then 
India's  Northwest  Frontier. 

The  hotel  is  not  far  from  the  Grand  Anse 
campus  of  the  St.  George's  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  nearby  barracks 
where  American  troops  attacked  Cuban 
forces  Oct.  25.  Gray  said  three  Cubans  were 
arrested  on  a  nearby  road  Tuesday  morning, 
and  he  figures  they  put  the  rifles  in  his 
pump  house. 

As  a  leading  businessman  here.  Gray  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
country.  He  had  just  returned  from  talks 
with  governor  General  Paul  Scoon.  the 
queen's  representative  in  this  former  Brit- 
ish colony.  Scoon  is  leading  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  interim  government  and  bring 
about  a  general  election. 

"We're  trying  to  get  together  the  govern- 
ment again."  .said  Gray.  "It's  not  often  you 
get  a  .second  chance." 

Gray  said  he  is  losing  money  because  of 
the  war.  but  it  is  "a  small  price  to  pay.  We 
are  delighted.  Not  just  us  but  the  little 
people  all  over  the  island. 

"The  process  of  rebuilding  isn't  going  to 
be  an  easy  one.  We  have  elements  in  the 
country  who  would  like  to  be  extremely 
right  wing  and  vindictive.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  go.  We  want  to  .see  a  lot  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  government 
continued,  (although)  we  deplored  the  re- 
duction in  freedom  under  Mr.  Bishop."  He 
.said  the  regime  of  slain  Marxist  Prime  Min- 
ister Maurice  Bishop  had  made  progress  in 


health  care  and  education  and  in  promoting 
some  industries. 

Gray  was  out  of  the  country  just  before 
the  U.S.  action  and  had  learned  from 
sources  on  another  island  that  the  attack 
was  scheduled  Oct.  25  before  dawn. 

From  the  other  island,  he  placed  a  call  at 
5:30  a.m.  that  Sunday  to  Richard  Menezes.  a 
businessman  here  whom  Gray  had  awak 
ened  at  5;30  a.m.  once  before-on  March  13. 
1979.  to  warn  him  that  Bishop  had  just 
taken  the  radio  station  near  the  hotel  and 
that  a  coup  was  in  progress. 

This  time.  Gray  told  his  friend.  "You  re- 
member you  were  very  cross  when  I  called 
you  at  5:30  one  morning?  Well.  5:30  is 
coming  again." 

Oh    s— .'    replied    the    groggy    Menezes. 

"that's  great." 

witness 
Write  the  truth."  said  Martin  Williams. 
34  a  .strong,  handsome,  well-dressed  man 
who  runs  a  small  farm  outside  St.  George's. 
■  The  people  in  Grenada  welcome  (the  U.S. 
action].  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  " 

Williams,  who  was  spending  an  hour  flirt- 
ing with  women  near  the  electricity  compa- 
ny, was  asked  how  he  could  have  supported 
Bishop  who  was  assassinated  by  hardline 
Marxi.sts  Oct.  19.  and  now  call  Ronald 
Reagan    a  good  man.  " 

Although  Bishop  was  a  popular  Marxist 
leader  Williams  said,  he  also  was  a  "wolf  in 
sheeps  clothing"  who  gave  in  loo  often  to 
the  hardliners.  "The  communist  people 
made  vou  feel  it's  a  crime  to  achieve,  to  sac- 
rifice." to  help  yourself."  Williams  said. 
"Thev  take  vour  heart  away. '" 

Asked  about  former  soldiers  of  Bishops 
now  disbanded  People's  Revolutionary 
Army,  Williams  .said.  "These  people  are  sick 
in  llieir  hearts.  They  still  have  some  hand 
grenades.  Guns  were  so  easy  to  get.  A  lot  of 
the  guys  in  the  (revolutionary)  army  who 
were  expecting  something  for  nothing  be- 
cause Bishop  and  Coard  (former  deputy 
prime  minister  Bernard  Coard.  a  hardline 
Marxistl  promi.sed  them  the  world,  they  are 
dangerous.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years  to 
eliminate  the  danger,  becau.se  grief  is  a 
thing  that  don't  mend  overnight." 

After  things  have  .settled  down.  Williams 

warned     the    former   soldiers    may    become 

"terrorists,  they  may  put    bombs   in   your 

home."  ,  _, 

For  now.  he  said.     They  go  home.  Thex 

Williams  .said  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
events  of  Oct.  19.  when  thousands  of  people 
gathered  downtown  and  hundreds  marched 
up  the  hill  to  free  Bishop  from  house  arrest. 
He  said  he  .saw  the  armored  personnel  car- 
rier of  Gen.  Hud.son  Austin's  troops  fire  into 
the  crowd,  a  sight  too  horrible  to  forget. 
Shortlv  after  that.  Bishop  and  some  of  his 
ministers  were  retaken  and  shot  to  death  by 
Austin's  troops. 

■It  was  a  day  like  today,  very  hot.  The  ar- 
mored car  came  and  blasted  two  shots 
Boom!  Boom!  at  the  crowd  ...  a  lot  of 
people  died.  It  was  a  massacre.  I  never 
thought  in  my  life  that  I  would  see  people 
shoot  at  their  own  people.  I  just  cant  be- 
lieve that  people  would  do  that.  It  was 
savage,  inhuman,  wicked." 

Nobody  knows  how  many  died  that  day. 
The  official  count  was  17.  but  estimates 
based  on  eyewitness  accounts  are  much 
higher. 

children 

There  is  a  sign  scrawled  in  big  black  let- 
ters on  a  fading  pink  wall  al  the  corner  of 
Young  and  Church  streets  high  above  the 
harbor. 


•  It  says  "God  Bless  America,"  "  explained 
Anne  Brown,  a  young  mother  walking  up 
the  street  with  her  2-year-old  daughter. 
Kcrlin.  to  meet  two  other  children. 

They  talked  excitedly.  Some  U.S.  troops 
passed  by  in  a  jeep. 

"They  let  the  people  free. "  Brown  said  ot 
the  Americans.  "They  saved  our  lives."  said 
Utilda  Palmer,  a  bright-eyed  10-year-old. 

Utilda  and  Hilerie  Redhead.  12.  said  they 
wanted  pen  pals  in  the  Slates. 

MARKET 

"God  Bless  America. "  said  a  women  sitting 
in  a  stairway,  who  said  she  worked  in  a 
photo  studio. 

"The   Americans  came   to   help   us.     she 

■said.  ..J  ,j 

"Use  the  word   rescue."  sister,    said  an  old 

man.  ,         ... 

■Oh.  weve  needed  that  for  a  long  time 
said   the   women.    "I   am  sorry   they   didn't 
come  sooner." 

■We  are  liberated,  but  I  am  sliU  having 
my  fears  for  my  personal  safely."  said  the 

man.  ,   .       , 

Outside  in  the  market,  cars  and  trucks 
roared  bv.  Heavily  armed  American  troops 
went  by  in  jeeps.  No  one  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them. 

There  were  many  youths,  apparently 
.school  children.  Music  blared  from  a  loud 
speaker.  Suddenly  the  scratchy  recorded 
voice  of  Scoon  boomed  out  saying.  We  will 
continue  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible  to  restore 
peace  and  order. '" 

■We  want  Gairy."  said  a  sign  scrawled  on 
the  pink  of  Mike's  Shoe  Shop.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  Eric  Gairy.  the  Grenadian 
prime  minister  deposed  by  Bishop  in  1979. 

Junior  James.  23.  a  governmeni  welder 
who  returned  to  work  Tuesday,  was  waiting 
for  a  bus.  "I  didn't  like  the  scene  before 
(the  Americans  camel,  said  James,  who 
wore  blue  jeans  and  a  white  T-shirt.  "But 
now  it  has  changed.  I  am  glad  for  the 
change.  I  hope  it's  for  the  better.' 

James  said  he  "had  friends  in  the  (Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary]  Army,  but  most  of 
them  were  forced  in.  Some  of  them  were 
just  there  to  make  a  living,  and  everybody 
has  to  live.  The  bigger  guys  were  pressing 
them  to  go  in. 

He  said  he  doesn't  mind  having  armed 
American  troops  everywhere.  "I  don't  think 
they  came  to  shoot  nobody,  he  said. 

A  street  vendor  wearing  sandals  and  with 
a  scraggly  beard  and  a  basket  of  greenish  or- 
anges stood  in  front  of  a  shop  called  The 
Pastrvman.  He  looked  up  and  watched  two 
US  warplanes  streaking  overhead.  "Good 
enough."  he  .said.  "They  came  to  us  as  the 
peace  force. '" 

At  a  small  supermarket,  owner  Robert 
Douglas  said  there  are  shortages  of  chicken 
and  tinned  sardines  "and  stuff  like  that. 
Tinned  milk.  Its  not  a  crisis.  Its  not  that 
bad  ""  Several  shoppers  were  buying  items 
and  the  shelves  appeared  to  be  mostly  full. 
Spencer  Edwa;ds.  a  lean,  hawknosed  man 
who  is  headmaster  of  Boca  Junior  Second- 
ary School  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
white  native  Grenadis.n  in  the  square  Tues- 
day, said  slightly  less  than  half  his  children 
returned  to  cla.sses  Tuesday. 

"Theyll  come  back  eventually,  "  he  said. 
■People  are  a  little  bit  scared  still,  of  the 
noi.se  and  activity  in  the  area.  " 

FRAGRANCES 

At  that  now-famous  airport  at  Point  Sa- 
lines with  the  sweating,  noisy  bustle  every- 
where, you  can  smell  that  cool,  damp  odor 
of  new  cement  and  plaster  .still  drying.  .  . 

In  the  rubble  of  the  bombed  hospital, 
the  smell  of  the  dead.  A  correspondent  says 


al  dinner  that  it  can  be  determined  from 
the  smell  that  there  are  five  bodies  left  in 
there.  The  remark  passes  for  humor  .  .  . 

.  And  in  many  places  here  on  "the  spice 
isle."  the  smell  of  nutmeg.  You  can  buy 
packets  with  three  or  four  nuts  of  nutmeg 
with  liny,  kitchen-style  shredders  included 
for  reducing  ihem  to  a  fresh,  sweet-smelling 
powder. 


TOURIST  CHIEF 

Jane  Belfon.  director  of  the  ministry  of 
tourism,  was  sitting  in  her  hot.  harbor-front 
office  trying  to  stay  cool  Tuesday  when  a 
man  in  a  fancy  white  shirt  bounded  in  and 
exclaimed.  "Welcome,  survivors  of  Gre- 
nada!" 

He  was  Norberlo  J.  Ambros.  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Slates"  representative 
here.  Belfon  greeted  him  warmly,  and  he 
told  her  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  report  to  the  OAS. 

"I  spent  iwo-and-a-half  days  looking  at 
the  floor  of  my  home."  he  said.  "Bullets 
were  flying  everywhere.  It  was  rough." 

■So  many  people  we  haven't  seen  yet."" 
Belfon  said.  "You  don't  know  if  they're  alive 

or  dead.  " 

Ambros  left  and  Belfon  began  talking 
about  tourism,  saying  there  are  "zero,  no 
tourists"  here  right  now.  but  thai  as  of  the 
end  of  September,  before  all  Ihe  turmoil, 
tourism  was  up  17  percent  over  last  year. 

We   had   25.000  tourists  last   year.""  she 
.said.  "This  year  we  expected  33.000." 

Belfon.  an  energetic  woman  with  a  broad 
smile,  said  thai  tourism  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  industry  in  the  future,  and 
that  it  "will  depend  on  access  into  Grenada. 
An  international  airport  is  critical  and 
should  be  completed.  Its  critically  impor- 
tant, whether  it  becomes  American  or  not."" 

She  said  the  Bishop  government  (Belfon 
was  appointed  to  her  job  by  Bishop)  was 
"the  first  government  to  take  the  [tourist] 
industry  seriously  and  make  progress.""  a 
view  directly  counter  to  that  of  the  Uxi 
driver  and  others. 

Asked  for  her  personal,  unofficial  view  of 
the  American  action  here.  Belfon  said.  "As  a 
human  being.  I  do  not  support  the  invasion 
of  anv  sovereign  nation  on  this  earth 
whether  it's  Afghanistan.  Switzerland  or 
Grenada.  I  think  its  wrong,  and  ...  a  viola- 
lion  of  international  law." 

Suddenly  the  air  conditioning  came  on 
with  a  roar  at  the  back  of  the  office,  and 
Belfon  exclaimed  "Ah.  bravo,  electricity! 

This  is  a  peaceful,  beautiful  country  with 
warm,  hospitable  people.""  she  said.  -Even 
with  an  invasion,  the  country  is  peaceful 

and  safe.""  ^    , 

Just  then  there  was  a  distant  sound  of  ex- 
plosions. Well.  "  laughed  Belfon.  'there  are 
a  few  bombs  dropping  over  there."" 

MANAGING 

Pearl  Paterson.  a  small  efficient  woman 
with  angelic  qualities,  manages  the  splen- 
didly crumbling  St.  James  Hotel  overlooking 
the  harbor.  There  are  no  tourists  here,  but 
Paterson  plays  mother  to  100  slightly  crazed 
journalists. 

Last  night,  friendly  and  unflappable,  she 
bedded  down  a  dozen  in  the  lobby  when  the 
rooms  overflowed.  "Its  not  posh,  but  we  try 
to  keep  it  clean."  she  said.  At  dinner  she 
leaned  down  and  quietly  warned.  "You 
watch  where  youre  going.  Watch  these 
local  bovs  who  want  to  lead  you  around. 

Later  she  drew  laughter  when  she  pre- 
sented a  dinner  check  to  one  grimy  journal- 
ist asking  politely.  "What  plan  are  you  on? 
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TAXI  DRIVER 

George  Bernards  most  immediate  coneern 
is  not  the  war.  but  his  faihng  car  battery. 
He  can  hardly  get  his  old  crate  cranlted  up. 
and  a  new  battery  costs  $300  Grenadian.  He 
cant  afford  it. 

"As  soon  as  they  (the  Bishop  government! 
came  in.  they  said  no  six-cylinder  vehicles. 
What  happened  was.  all  the  Ru.ssians  and 
Cubans  had  six-cylinder  vehicles,  but  we. 
the  poor  man.  could  not  have  them     .  . 

•Oh,  it  was  terrible.  No  taxi  man  could 
purchase  a  new  car  because  the  purchase 
tax  was  100  percent.  Regardless  of  what 
other  countries  .say.  I  don't  think  it  was  an 
invasion.  I  think  it  was  a  help  from  [under] 
the  yoke  of  Communism  ...  if  you  said  any- 
thing political,  the  government  detained 
you.  Now  we  are  free.  Now  Bishop  is  gone. 
All  his  distressors  are  gone." 

Distressors?  "If  anyone  hears  you  .say  any- 
thing, they  arrest  you.  I  call  them  political 
bandits." 

Driving  past  long  rows  of  shot-up  yellow 
barracks  that  once  housed  Cuban  soldiers. 
Bernard  said  enthusiastically.  "Yeah.  mon. 
we  get  them  out  of  this  country!" 

Bernard  acknowledged  that  "the  masses 
of  the  people"  were  behind  Bishop,  and  con- 
fided that  he  himself  had  liked  Bishop. 
"Now  all  we  need  to  do  is  have  a  general 
election  in  the  very  near  future  and  build 
back  our  country." 

As  Bernard  spoke,  he  drove  past  a  big 
roadside  poster  placed  by  the  former  gov- 
ernment. It  said.  "1983-year  of  political 
and  academic  edur  r    •     • 


UMI 


SECOND,\  1    1    M '  )RTGAGE 

•  Mr  !^'.^il;  .Mr.  President.  I  am 
pk-abid  today  to  rise  in  support  of  two 
bills  pending  before  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  secondary  mortgage  market 
and  improvement  in  housing  afford- 
ability. 

The  first  bill  is  S.  1821.  the  Second- 
ary Mortgage  Market  Enhancement 
Act  of  1983.  which  lias  been  marked 
up  and  reported  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  bill  as  marked  up 
is  now  S.  2040. 

The  second  measure  S.  1822.  trust 
for  investments  in  mortgages  (TIM's). 
has  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Hearings  are  scheduled  for 
Friday.  November  4.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m. 
Senators  Garn.  Proxmirk.  and  I  will 
appear  before  Chairman  Dole  and 
urge  the  rapid  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  make  good 
commonsense  both  in  terms  of  busi- 
ness practice  and  public  policy.  By 
broadening  the  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  providing  badly  needed  cap- 
ital to  the  secondary  market,  we  are 
serving  the  needs  of  homeowners  of  all 
income  levels.  I  ask  that  S.  2040  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enactrd  bv  Ihf  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Second  Mortgage 
Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983" 

TITLE  I-  SECURITIES  LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 

REGISTRATION  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Transactions  involving  one  or  more 
promissory  notes,  participation  interests  in 
such  notes,  or  mortgage  related  payment  se- 
curities secured  by  such  notes  or  participa- 
tion interests,  offered  and  sold  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(A)  The   note  or  notes  are  directly  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  or  a  second  lien  on— 

"(i)  a  single  parcel  of  real  estate  (includ- 
ing stock  allocated  to  a  dwelling  unit  In  a 
residential  cooperative  housing  corporation) 
upon  which  is  located  a  dwelling  or  other 
residential  or  commercial  structure,  or 

"(ii)  a  manufactured  home,  as  defined  in 
section  603(6)  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974.  which  is  used  as  a  residence: 

"(B)  The  note  or  notes  were  originated  by 
a  savings  and  loan  as.sociation,  savings  bank, 
commercial  bank,  credit  union,  insurance 
company,  or  similar  institution  which  is  su- 
pervised and  examined  by  a  Federal  or  State 
authority  or  were  originated  by  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  sections 
203  and  211  of  the  National  Housing  Act: 
and 

"<C)  The  terms  of  the  .sale  require  that  — 

"(i)  the  minimum  aggregate  sales  price  to 
the  purchaser  be  not  less  than  $250,000. 

"(ii)  payment  of  the  sales  price  by  the 
purcha.ser  be  made  with  cash  within  120 
da.vs  of  the  date  of  sale,  and 

"(iii)  each  purchaser  buy  only  for  his  own 
account. 

For  the  purpcse  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"mortgage  related  payment  .securities" 
means  (I)  any  obligation  (which  may  be 
with  or  without  recourse  to  the  issuer  there- 
of) which,  by  its  terms,  provides  for  pay- 
ments of  principal  in  relation  to  payments, 
or  reasonable  projections  of  payments,  on 
notes  meeting  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  or  participations  in  such 
notes  which  are  pledged  as  security  for  such 
obligation,  and  (II)  any  participation  inter- 
est in  a  pool  or  pools  of  such  notes  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  and  any  related  rights  de- 
signed to  assure  servicing  of.  or  the  receipt 
or  timeliness  of  receipt  by  holders  of  such 
mortgage  related  payment  securities  of 
amounts  payable  under,  such  mortgage 
notes  if  such  obligation  or  participation  in- 
terest is  rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest 
rating  categories  by  at  least  one  nationally 
recognized  rating  organization.". 

INVESTMENT  BY  DEPOSITOHV  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  the  Home 
Owners  lx)an  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1464tc)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(S)  Mortgage  backed  securities. -Invest- 
ments in  securities  which  are  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be  eligible 
to  be  offered  and  .sold  pursuant  to  section 
4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except  for 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of 
such  .section,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1757)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  (16):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following: 


"(15)  to  invest  in  securities  which  are  of- 
fered and  sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be 
eligible  to  be  offered  or  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except 
for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i) 
of  such  section,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe". 

(c)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  use.  24)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  Seventh  the  following: 
The  limitations  and  restrictions  contained 
in  this  paragraph  as  to  an  a.s.social ion  pur- 
chasing for  its  own  account  investment  se- 
curities shall  not  apply  to  securities  which 
are  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  .section  4(5) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would 
be  eligible  to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant 
to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
except  for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(C)(i>  of  such  section,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  prescribe.". 

preemption  of  state  law 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  person,  trust,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  created  pursuant  to 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  shall  be  authorized  to 
purchase,  hold,  and  invest  in  securities 
which  are  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
which  would  be  eligible  to  be  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  .section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  except  for  the  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of  such  section  if 
such  .securities  are  rated  in  one  of  the  four 
highest  rating  categories  by  at  least  one  na- 
tionally recognzied  statistical  rating  organi- 
zation, and  in  .securities  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage A.s.sociation.  to  the  .same  extent  that 
such  person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  business  trust,  or  business 
entity  is  authorized  under  any  applicable 
law  to  purchase,  hold  or  invest  in  obliga- 
tions issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  Slates  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.  Where 
State  law  limits  the  purcha.se.  holding,  or  in- 
vestment in  obligations  issued  by  the  United 
States  by  such  a  per.son.  trust,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  business  trust,  or 
business  entity,  such  .securities  which  are  of- 
fered and  sold  pursuant  to  .section  4(5)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be 
eligible  to  be  offered  and  -sold  pursuant  to 
section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
except  for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(C)(i)  of  such  section  if  such  .securities  are 
rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest  rating  cate- 
gories by  at  least  one  nationally  recognized 
statistical  rating  organization,  or  such  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  or 
Federal  National  Mortgage  A.s.sociation  se- 
curities shall  be  considered  to  be  obligations 
Lssued  by  the  United  States  for  purpo.ses  of 
the  limitation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sut>.section  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  particular 
person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, business  trust,  or  business  entity  or 
class  thereof  in  any  State  which,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  enacts  a  statute 
which  specifically  refers  to  this  section  and 
either  prohibits  or  provides  for  a  more  limit- 
ed authority  to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  in 
such  securities  by  any  person,  trust,  corpo- 
ration, partnerhsip,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  or  class  thereof 
than  is  provided  in  subsection  (a).  The  en- 


actment by  any  State  of  any  statute  of  the 
type    described    in    the    preceding    sentence 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contrac- 
tual   commitment    to    purchase,    hold,    or 
invest  which  was  made  prior  thereto  and 
shall  not  require  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  securities  acquired  prior  thereto, 
(c)  Any  security  which   are  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be  eligible 
to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  section 
4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except  for 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of 
such  section  if  such  securities  are  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  statistical 
rating  organization,  shall  be  exempt   from 
any  law  of  any  State  with  respect  to  or  re- 
quiring registration  or  qualification  of  secu- 
rities or  real  estate  to  the  .same  extent  as 
any  obligation  issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof. 
A.iy  State  may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  enact  a  statute  which  specifically  refers 
to  this  section  and  requires  registration  or 
qualification  of  any  such  security  on  terms 
which  differ  from  those  applicable  to  any 
obligation  i.ssued  by  the  United  States. 

DELAYED  OR  CONTINUOUS  REGISTRATION 

Sec     104.   The   Securities   and   Exchange 
Commission   shall,    by    rule   or    regulation, 
provide  for  the  regi-stration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  of  one  or 
more  promissory  notes,  participation  inter- 
ests in  such  notes,  or  mortgage  related  pay- 
ment securities  secured   by  such  notes  or 
participation  interests,  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered and  sold  on  a  delayed  or  continuous 
basis  in  the  future,  where  the  notes  or  par- 
ticipation interests  therein  are  directly  se- 
cured bv  a  first  lien  or  a  second  lien  on  (1)  a 
single  parcel  of  real  estate  (including  stock 
allocated  to  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  residential 
cooperative      housing      corporation)      upon 
which  is  located  a  dwelling  or  other  residen- 
tial or  commercial  structure,  or  (2)  a  manu- 
factured home,  as  defined  in  section  603  (6) 
of  the  National  Manufactured  Housing  Con- 
struction and  Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974. 
which  is  used  as  a  residence. 
TITLE       II-FEDERAL       HOME       LOAN 
MORTGAGE       CORPORATION       AND 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION AMENDMENTS 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

Sec.  201.  Section  306(f)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  bv  in.serting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  la.st  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors ";  and 

(2)  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: Such  preferred  slock,  or  any  class 
thereof,  may  have  such  terms  as  would  be 
required  for  listing  of  preferred  stock  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  except  that  this 
.sentence  does  not  apply  to  any  preferred 
stock,  or  class  thereof,  the  initial  sale  of 
which  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Corporation  exclusively  to  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  Banks.". 

federal  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  common  stock,  without  par 
value    which   shall   be   vested   with   voting 


rights,  each  share  being  eniilled  to  one  vote 
with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elec- 
tions of  directors.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Any  preferred  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  have  such  rights  as  are  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  case  of  securities  listed  on 
such  Exchange.". 

(c)  section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "common"  in  the 
first  sentence. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS 
BY  FNMA  AND  FHLMC 

Sec  203.  la)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  establish  limitations  governing 
the  maximum  principal  obligation  of  con- 
ventional mortgages  that  are  purchased  by 
it:  in  any  ca.se  in  which  the  corporation  pur- 
chases a  participation  interest  in  such  a 
mortgage,  the  limitation  shall  be  calculated 
with  respect  to  the  total  principal  obligation 
of  the  mortgage  and  not  merely  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration.". 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  305(a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Corporation  shall  establish  limitations 
governing  the  maximum  principal  obliga- 
tion of  conventional  mortgages  that  are  pur- 
chased by  it:  in  any  case  in  which  the  Cor- 
poration purcha.ses  a  participation  interest 
in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall  be 
calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  and  not  merely 
with  respect  to  the  interest  purchased  by 
the  Corporation.". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  LOANS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  located."  the 
following:  "or  a  manufactured  home  which 
is  personal  property  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  manufactured  home  is 
located. '. 

(b)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  term  residential  mortgage'  also  in- 
cludes a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  secured  by 
a  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  a  manufactured 
home  which  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
borrower,  without  regard  to  whether  the  se- 
curity property  is  real,  personal,  or  mixed.'  . 

(c)  Section  305(a)il)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Where  a  residential  mortgage  is  .secured  by 
a  manufactured  home,  the  term  mortgage 
insurance  program'  shall  also  include  any 
manufactured  home  lending  program  under 
.section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act.". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
AUTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  STATE  AGENCY  IN- 
SURED MORTGAGES 

SEC  205.  Section  302(i)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  State  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  either  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  any  of  its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
GUARANTEE  OF  MORTGAGE-BACKED  SECURITIES 
ISSUED  BY  OTHERS 

Sec  206.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


ih)  The  Corporation  may  not  guarantee 
mortgage-backed  securities  or  mortgage  re- 
lated payment  securities  backed  by  mort- 
gages not  purchased  by  the  Corporation.". 

4  5-DAY  APPROVAL  PERIOD 

Sec.  207.  Section  309  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  If  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A,s- 
sociation  submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Secondary  Mort- 
gage Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983.  a  re- 
quest for  approval  or  other  action  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  such  request,  approve 
such  request  or  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  explaining  why  such  request  has  not 
been  approved.  Such  period  may  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  15-day  period  if  the 
Secretary  requests  additional  information 
from  the  corporation.  If  the  Secretary  fails 
to  transmit  such  report  to  the  Congress 
within  such  45-day  or  60-day  period,  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  corporation  may  proceed 
as  if  such  request  had  been  approved .'. 


MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  LOAN-TO-VALUE  RATIO 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "mortgage" 
the  first  place  it  appears  the  following:  "se- 
cured by  a  property  comprising  one  to  four- 
family  (iwelling  units  ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  305<a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■mortgage"  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following:  secured  by  a  property  compris- 
ing one-  to  four-family  dwelling  units". 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec  209.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
308(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Federal 
National  Mortgage  As.sociation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors,  which  shall  consist  of  18 
persons.  5  of  w  hom  shall  be  appointed  annu- 
ally bv  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  .stockholders.". 

HUD  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
FNMA  ACTIVITY      ' 

Sec  210.  Section  309ih)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  .sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
year,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  under  this  title.". 

MULTIFAMILY  LIMITS 

Sec  211.  <a)  The  penultimate  sentence  of 
section  302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing' ".  except  that  such  limitations  may  be 
increased  to  not  to  exceed  240  per  centum  of 
the  dollar  amount  limitations  contained  in 
section  207(c)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  in  any  geographical  area  for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  under  section 
207(c)(3)  that  cost  levels  require  any  in- 
crease in  dollar  amount  limitations  under 
that  section". 

(b)  The  penultimate  sentence  of  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  except  that  such  limitations 
may  be  increased  to  not  to  exceed  240  per 
centum   of   the   dollar   amount   limitations 
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totit;imcd  iii  spclion  207(0(3 1  of  the  Naliuii 
al  Housing  Act  in  any  geographical  area  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  under  section 
207(c)(3i  that  cost  levels  require  any  in- 
crease in  dollar  amount  limitations  under 
that  section  . 

PURCHASE  OF  SECOND  MORTGAGES  BY  FNMA  AND 
FHLMC 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(5)(A)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to 
purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the  .security 
of.  and  otherwi.se  deal  m  conventional  mort- 
gages or  advances  of  credit  that  are  secured 
by  a  subordinate  lien  against  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  only  if  (i)  the  residence  is 
the  principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor, 
(ii)  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were  u.sed  to 
purcha.se  or  to  refinance  only  the  remaining 
balance  of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  purchase  the  residence,  and 
(iii)  the  commitment  to  purchase  the  loan  is 
issued  prior  to  October  1.  1985.  except  as 
provided  by  paragaph  (3).  If  the  corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4).  shall  have  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or 
olherwi.se  dealt  with  any  other  outstanding 
mortgage  .secured  by  the  same  residence, 
the  aggregate  original  amount  of  such  other 
mortgage  and  the  mortgage  authorized  to 
be  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or  otherwi.se 
dealt  with  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  applicable  limitation  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

■•(B)  The  corporation  shall  establish  limi- 
tations governing  the  maximum  obligation 
of  subordinate  conventional  mortgages  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lAi.  Such  limita- 
tions shall  not  exceed  $50,000  in  the  case  of 
a  one-family  residence  and  $60,000  in  the 
case  of  a  two-  to  four-family  residence.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  corporation  purchases 
a  participation  interest  in  such  a  mortgage, 
the  limitation  shall  be  calculated  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  and  not  merely  with  respect  to 
the  interest  purchased  by  the  corporation. 

"(C)  No  subordinate  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  corporation  if  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  secured  by  the 
property  as  a  result  of  such  mortgage  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  of  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty unle.ss  (ii  that  portion  of  such  total 
outstanding  indebtedne.ss  that  exceeds  such 
80  percent  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
qualified  insurer  as  determined  by  the  cor- 
poration (and  not  the  corporation  it.self );  (ii) 
the  .seller  retains  a  participation  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  in  the  mortgage;  or  (iii)  for 
such  period  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  corporation  may  require,  the  seller 
agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mort- 
gage upon  demand  of  the  corporation  in  the 
event  that  the  mortgage  is  in  default.  The 
corporation  shall  not  i.ssue  a  commitment  to 
purchase  a  subordinate  mortgage  prior  to 
the  date  the  mortgage  is  originated,  if  such 
mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  .sentence  only  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  clause  (ii) 
of  such  sentence.  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  302(hi  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation"  and  all  thai  rollows  Ihrough 
"associations.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:     Until    October    1,    1985.    the    term 

residential  mortgage'  shall  al.so  include  pur- 
chase or  refinancing  loans  or  advances  of 
credit  that  are  secured  by  a  subordinate  lien 


a^;;lln.^^  a  one-  lu  luur  Iainil.\  nsKkiicc  onlj 
if  the  residence  is  the  principal  residence  of 
the  borrower  and  the  proceeds  of  such  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  were  used  to  purchase 
or  to  refinance  only  the  remaining  balance 
of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  were  u.sed  to 
purchase  such  residence.  '. 

(2»  Section  305ia)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(4)(A)  With  respect  to  the  purchase  by 
the  Corporation  of  any  purchase  or  refi- 
nancing residential  mortgage  secured  by  a 
subordinate  lien  against  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  as  authorized  by  the  last 
sentence  of  section  302(h).  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  limitations  governing  the 
maximum  principal  obigation  of  such  mort- 
gages. Such  limitation  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  in  the  case  of  a  one-family  residence 
and  $60,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-  to  four- 
family  residence.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Corporation  purchases  a  participation  inter- 
est in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall 
be  calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  mortgage  and  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  interest  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  purchased,  serviced,  .sold,  or 
otherwi.se  dealt  with  any  other  outstanding 
mortgage  secured  by  the  same  residence, 
the  aggregate  original  amount  of  such  other 
mortgage  and  the  mortgage  authorized  to 
be  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  applicable  limitation  .set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(Bi  No  subordinate  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  if  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  .secured  by  the 
property  as  a  result  of  such  mortgage  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  of  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty unle.ss  (i)  that  portion  of  such  total 
outstanding  indebtedne.ss  that  exceeds  80 
percent  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  quali- 
fied insurer  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion (and  not  the  Corporation  it.self);  (ii)  the 
seller  retains  a  participation  of  not  le.ss  than 
10  percent  in  the  mortgage;  or  (iii)  for  such 
period  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Corporation  may  require,  the  seller  agrees 
to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon 
demand  of  the  Corporation  in  the  event 
that  the  mortgage  is  in  default.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  i.ssue  a  commitment  to  pur- 
chase a  subordinate  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  originated,  if  such 
mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase  under  the 
preceding  sentence  only  by  reason  of  com- 
pliance with  requirements  of  clause  (Ii)  of 
such  .sentence". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  commitments  issued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .section. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Po.sl  on 
Saturday,  August  20.  1983.  by  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist.  Ken 
Harney,  on  these  two  measures  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  20.  1983] 

John  Tower  in  Print-2  Bills  Seek  To 
WiDKN  Money  Pipeline  to  Home  Buyers 

SUPPLY  OF  mortgage  MONEY  COULD  GROW 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 
Two  long-awaited  pieces  of  legislation  that 
could  expand  significantly  the  amount  of 
mortgage  money  available  to  American  con- 
sumers and  cut  the  cost  of  home  loans  have 
been  introduced  on  Capitol  Hill. 


.Sponsored  by  the  Senates  two  top-rank- 
ing committee  ch&irmen  on  banking  and 
housing  issues,  the  bills  signal  the  start  of  a 
major  congressional  effort  to  widen  the 
money  pipeline  between  home  buyers  and 
Wall  Street. 

Here's  what  the  proposals  by  Senators 
Jake  Garn  (R  Utah)  and  John  Tower  (R- 
Tex.)  would  do.  and  how  they  could  directly 
affect  you  as  a  buyer  or  seller: 

Remove  most  of  the  obstacles  that  dis- 
courage pension  funds,  insurance  companies 
and  others  from  investing  in  ordinary  home 
mortgages. 

Encourage  more  private  firms  to  go  into 
head-to-head  competition  with  the  two  gov- 
ernment-chartered corporations  that  have 
dominated  American  home  financing  since 
the  early  1970s,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (Fannie  Mae)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp.  ( Freddie 
Mac).  Both  corporations  buy  individual 
loans  originated  by  local  lenders  in  vast 
quantities.  Fannie  Mae.  for  instance,  owns 
$70  billion  worth  of  mortgages -roughly  one 
of  every  20  home  loans  in  the  country. 

Encourage  more  diversity  in  the  types  of 
mortgages  available  in  the  marketplace. 
Large  pools  of  home  loans  carrying  innova- 
tive terms  favorable  to  consumers— but  not 
usually  acceptable  to  large-scale  investors- 
could  be  packaged  and  sold  to  Wall  Street 
under  the  bills. 

Cut  the  going  rate  of  home  mortgages  for 
future  buyers  by  increasing  competition 
within  the  market  and  turning  on  more 
"money  spigots."  in  the  words  of  one  sup- 
porter of  the  bills.  Rates  on  home  loans 
could  t)e  sliced  by  anywhere  between  one- 
half  and  two  percentage  points,  "simply  by 
making  mortgages  as  attractive  and  conven- 
ient as  any  other  type  of  competing  invest- 
ment '"  available  to  an  insurance  company  or 
other  large  owner  of  capital,  he  .said. 

rhe  (wo  new  bills  carry  technical-sound- 
ing names  that  would  make  more  consum- 
ers' eyes  glaze  over:  the  Trust  for  Invest- 
ment in  Mortgages  Act  of  1983  (S.  1822)  and 
the  Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1983  (S.  1821). 

But  stripped  to  their  core,  the  proposals 
seek  to  make  very  basic,  bread-and-butter 
changes  in  the  business  of  financing  homes. 
The  technical  amendments  that  the  bills 
would  apply  to  existing  federal  law  will 
allow  creation  and  sale  of  far  greater  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  what  are  known  as 
"mortgage-backed  securities."  These  are 
pools  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loans, 
packaged  into  bond-like  securities  that  large 
capital  investors  can  buy  for  income. 

To  picture  how  these  work,  imagine  that 
the  new  mortgages  made  by  banks  on  all  the 
houses  in  your  city  or  neighborhood  this 
year  were  gathered  together.  The  regular 
monthly  payments  coming  in  would  make 
an  attractive  income— one  not  only  secured 
by  real  estate,  but  carrying  a  higher  return 
than  money-market  funds  and  corporate 
notes  and  bonds. 

Now  lets  say  those  mortgage  contracts 
were  put  into  a  package  that  provided  pay- 
ments on  whatever  schedule  you  as  an  in- 
vestor wanted:  once  a  year,  twice  a  year, 
quarterly  or  monthly.  Let's  say  also  that  all 
of  the  potentially  sticky  features  of  individ- 
ual mortgages  were  guaranteed  to  be  kept 
out  of  your  hair:  defaults,  prepayments, 
foreclosures  and  the  like. 

"You  could  buy  into  this  pool  of  loans  by 
purchasing  a  certificate  — like  a  stock  or 
bond— and  be  relatively  certain  you'd  get 
the  steady  return  you  bargained  for.  "You 
could  buy  the  entire  pool,  for  that  matter,  if 


you  had  enough  bucks.  Local  lenders  would 
make  the  mortgages,  sell  them  into  pools, 
and  continue  to  service  them  indefinitely 
for  a  fee. 

Although  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  some 
consumers,  this  is  how  more  than  half  of  all 
American  home  mortgages  are  financed 
today.  The  two  new  bills  on  Capitol  Hill 
would  speed  the  movement  toward  "whole- 
.sale"  financing  even  faster.  They  would  give 
the  companies  that  put  together  wholesale 
packages  additional  powers  to  manage  the 
cash  flows  on  the  loans  in  the  pools.  They 
al.so  probably  would  stimulate  creation  of 
dozens  of  specialized  competitors  to  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  such  as  the  new  Resi 
dential  Funding  Corp.  (RFC)  of  Minneapo- 
lis. ,  ,  , 
RFC— first  previewed  in  this  column  last 
December-specializes  in  buying  .so-called 
jumbo"  home  loans  above  $108,300  and  15- 
year  mortgages.  In  its  first  seven  months. 
RFC  has  committed  to  finance  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  jumbo  and  other  loans-mainly 
the  types  of  mortgages  that  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  can't  or  wont  touch  be- 
cause of  regulatory  restrictions. 

The  key  here  is  "to  open  up  the  mortgage 
business  to  even  more  competition"  said  a 
staff  aide  on  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee I  mean,  let's  let  a  thousand  flowers 
bloom  That  will  mean  greater  choices  for 
more  buvers-and  who's  going  to  beef  about 
that''"  Garn  and  Tower  learn  the  an.swer  to 
that  que.stion  on  Sept.  21.  when  they  hold 
two  days  of  hearings  on  t  heir  proposals* 


nil  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE 
WAHMAKINC;  POWER 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS  .Mi  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  faced  with  two  interna- 
tional crises  that  have  involved  the 
use  of  American  forces  and  the  loss  of 
American  lives  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  One  was  the  brutal 
and  tragic  bombing  of  the  Marine  bar- 
racks in  Beirut.  The  other  was  the 
armed  American  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  island  of  Grena- 
da- ...  w 

Each  of  these  crises  has  raised  basic 

and  immediate  questions— questions 
about  why  American  troops  were  sent 
to  Lebanon  and  Grenada  in  the  first 
place,  what  their  purpo.se  is  for  stay- 
ing, and  how  long  it  will  take  them  to 
accomplish  their  objectives.  All  these 
questions  are  extremely  important, 
and  they  all  deserve  prompt  and 
public  response. 

But  recent  events  have  also  raised  a 
more  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
question  that  we  have  tended  to  gloss 
over  in  the  heat  of  current  crises.  In 
both  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  the  intro- 
duction of  American  forces  was  under- 
taken at  the  initiative  of  the  President 
alone  without  prior  authorization  by 
the  Congress.  The  question  raised  by 
such  unilateral  action  is  what,  if  any. 
role  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  to  play  in  deterniining 
whether  U.S.  troops  should  be  com- 
mitted to  hostilities  on  foreign  soil. 

In  the  context  of  current  events,  this 
question  may  seem  to  be  an  esoteric 
one    But  it  is  a  question  that  goes  to 


the  verv  foundation  of  our  governmen- 
tal striicture  and  the  delicate  system 
of   checks   and   balances   embodied    in 
our  Constitution.  It  is  a  question  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  answer  on  a 
purely  pragmatic  and  piecemeal  basis. 
Our    Founding    Fathers    gave    clear 
and  distirict  directions  as  to  who  was 
to   hold   the   warmaking   authority  in 
the  new  Nation  ihey  were  fashioning. 
In  the  Constitution,   they  designated 
the  President    as   the   Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or.  as  Al- 
exander Hamilton  described  it   in  the 
Federalist    Papers,    "the   first   General 
and  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy   "  But 
they  specifically  left  the  power  to  use 
those  Armed  Forces— the  power  to  de- 
clare war— in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  notes  of  the  original  Consti- 
tutional   Convention    leave    no    doubt 
that  the  Framers  intended  to  give  the 
President  independent  warmaking  au- 
thority only   "to  repel  sudden  attacks  " 
upon  "the  United  States.  All  other  au- 
thority relating  to  the  commitment  of 
the  Nation  to  war  was  to  be  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  Congress. 

The  decision  of  the  Framers  to  place 
the  warmaking  power  in  the  legislative 
branch  was  based  primarily  on  their 
fear   that   the   monarchical   tyrannies 
from  which  they  had  just  gained  free- 
dom would  recur  in  their  new  Nation. 
To  avoid  the  known  dangers  of  con- 
centrating    the     awesome     power     to 
make  war  in  any  one  man,  they  placed 
it    instead   in   the   governmental   body 
most  directly  representative  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  popular  sentiment.  In  this 
way.  they  sought  to  give  the  American 
people  a  stronger  voice  in  their  own 
destinv  and  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of    future    oppressive    and    unpopular 
wars.  The  benefit  of  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  u.se  of  arined  force  was 
succinctly  noted  by  Thornas  Jefferson 
in   a   letter   to   James   Madison:    "We 
have  already  given  in  exainple  one  ef- 
fectual check  on  the  Dog  of  war  by 
transferring  the  power  of  letting  him 
loose  from  the  executive  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  *  •  *" 

Throughout  the  first  hundred  years 
of  this  country's  history,  few  questions 
were  raised  about  the  Congress'  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  committing  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  to  combat. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  as  a  Con- 
gressman against  an  unauthorized  use 
of  American  troops  by  President  Polk, 
warned  specifically  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  executive  usurpation  of  the 
congressional  warmaking  power: 

Allow  a  President  to  invade  a  neighboring 
nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces.sary 
to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to 
do  so  whenever  he  may  choo.se  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose-and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  century 
that  "making  war  at  pleasure"  became 
a  consistent,  rather  than  an  occasion- 
al practice.  Time  and  again  during 
this  century.  Presidents  sent  American 


troops  into  foreign  ho.stilities  without 
prior  authorization  from  the  Congress. 
Our  forces  were  sent  into  armed  con- 
flicts around  the  globe— into  Central 
America  and  South  America,  into  the 
Caribbean,  into  the  Far  East  and  the 
Middle    East,    and    most    notably    into 
Southeast  Asia-all  in  the  name  of  the 
national  interest,  all  at  the  individual 
initiative  of  the  President,  and  all  with 
onlv  ex  post  facto  approval  by  the  gov- 
ernmental body  holding  the  exclusive 
power  to  make  such  commitments.  In 
1964.  the  nadir  of  congressional  con- 
trol  and   the   height   of   congressional 
acquiescence  was  reached  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkien  resolu- 
tion, which  gave  the  President  virtual- 
ly limitless  power  to  use  armed  mili- 
tary force  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  state 
of  affairs  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
1960's  was  aptly  described  by  Senator 
Jacob  Javils: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  undeclared  war. 
which  has  meant  Presidential  war.  Pro- 
longed engagement  in  undeclared.  Presiden- 
tial wars  has  created  a  most  dangerous  im- 
balance in  our  Constitutional  sy.slem  of 
checks  and  balances. 

In  1973.  Congress  began  the  process 
of   recapturing   its   constitutional    au- 
thority over  the  making  of  war  by  the 
passage  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
The       resolution       recognized       that 
modern   times   may   in   some   circum- 
stances justify  the  exercise  of  immedi- 
ate  military   force   by   the   President, 
but    it   also  sets  limits  on   the   Presi- 
dent's ability  to  maintain  a  military 
presence   in   areas  of  hostile   activity 
without    explicit    authorization    from 
Congress.   Specifically,   it   .states  that 
the  President  may,  in  urgent  circum- 
stances, inject  armed  American  forces 
into    actual    or    potential    hostilities. 
However,  before  doing  so,  he  or  she 
must  take  every  possible  step  to  con- 
sult   with    Congress,    and    within    48 
hours  of  the  troop  commitment,  must 
issue   a  detailed  report   outlining  the 
purpose  and  estimated  duration  of  the 
American  involvement.  All  U.S.  troops 
mu.st  be  withdrawn  from  the  area  of 
hostilities  within  60  days  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes  a  longer 
term  of  activity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution constituted  a  vital  step  toward 
reestablishing  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  the  realm  of  warmaking 
authority.  More  importantly,  it  consti- 
tuted a  vital  -step  toward  amplifying 
the  voice  of  American  people  in  discus- 
sions and  decisions  on  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  whether  there  should  be 
war  or  peace. 

But  the  existence  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  not  enough  in  itself. 
Without  implementation,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  paper.  Those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  maintain- 
ing    the     constitutional     system     of 
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i.'i.rk-  and  balances  must  be  vigilant 
i;\  in^urinB  that  the  provisions  and 
purpose  of  the  resolution  are  faithful- 
ly fulfilled  by  the  executive  branch. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  occur- 
rence of  immediate  crises  to  distort 
our  constitutional  vision.  In  short,  we 
c«nnot  afford  to  allow  the  1980's  to 
become  another  era  of  Presidential 
war  or  war  at  pleasure. 

The  .situation  in  Lebanon  and  Gre- 
nada have  evoked  sharply  different  de- 
grees of  vigilance  from  Congress. 
When  presented  with  the  issue  of  con- 
tinuing the  American  presence  in  Leb- 
anon, the  Congress  authorized  a  full 
18-month  extension.  It  did  so  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  solid  and  substan- 
tive explanation  by  the  President  as  to 
the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  American 
mission  there.  I  supported  a  much 
shorter.  60-day  period  of  authoriza- 
tion. In  my  view,  a  period  of  2  months 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  the 
President  to  justify  continued  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  region.  The 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  should  demand  such  a  justifi- 
cation before  sanctioning  lengthy  and 
essentially  unfettered  executive  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  country's  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  controversy  surrounding  Gre- 
nada, the  Congress  has  been  much 
swifter  to  act  and  has  given  a  much 
clearer  indication  of  its  willingness 
and  ability  to  control  the  use  of  Amer 
ican  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities 
abroad.  Within  days  of  the  initial  inva- 
sion of  the  island,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  specifically  invoked  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  thereby  al- 
lowing a  continuance  of  our  military 
presence  for  a  maximum  of  60  days. 
That  period  can.  of  course,  be  ex- 
tended, but  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
warmaking  power  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  welfare  and  future  of 
the  United  States  would  be  seriously 
threatened  if  the  power  to  make  war 
could  be  exercised  by  any  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  new  government.  I  be- 
lieve their  fear  was  justified  then,  and 
I  believe  it  is  justified  now.  Presiden- 
tial war— war  that  is  undertaken  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentative arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—is anathema  to  both  our  sensi- 
bilities and  our  Constitution.  For  the 
sake  of  our  Nation,  we  must  never  let 
it  occur  again. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  today  to  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  requesting  hearings  in 
that  committee  to  consider  the  consti- 
tutional allocation  and  exercise  of  the 
warmaking  power  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  Congress  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  would  benefit  great- 
ly from  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
relative  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  commit  American 
forces  to  hostilities  abroad. • 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
.-!  \  \  •  OR     DOMENICI     ON     TO- 

.Muiiianv 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  special  orders  that  have 
already  been  entered,  there  be  a  spe- 
cial order  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  inform  this  Senator  wheth- 
er that  would  change  the  time  which 
we  will  go  on  to  the  bill,  the  pending 
busine.ss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  to  which  the  Senate  returns  to 
the  pending  business  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  come  in  at  9  a.m.  We  will  have  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  two  special  orders. 
Following  that,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

We  do  expect  votes.  I  would  like  to 
put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  certain  that  .some  of 
the  very  controversial  matters  do  in 
fact,  come  up  tomorrow  and  that  we 
expect  votes.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  a 
time  agreement  on  some  of  those  mat- 
ters so  we  will  vote  in  the  morning,  if 
possible. 

We  have  been  notified  that  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will 
be  very  much  concerned  with  some  of 
those  items  may  not  be  here  on 
Monday.  So  we  would  like  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  if  possible. 

Does  my  good  friend  have  anything 
further  to  come  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 


RECESS  UNIIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:35  p.m..  recessed  until 
Friday.  Novt-mb.  r  4   1983,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive   nominations    received   by 
the  Senate  November  3.  1983; 


The  Judiciary 
Jane  A.  Re.slani.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the   U.S.   Court   of   International  Trade 
vice  Herbert  N.  Maletz.  retired. 
In  the  Army 
The   following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  till'  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

To  be  colonel 
Tracy.  Lawrence  L..  185-28-571.5 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brooks.  Viola  P..  203  40-5930 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  Itrutrnant  colonel 
Brown.  Patrick  P..  479  44  9516 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Jackson.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

7"o  be  major 
Sauber.  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Carter.  Tony.  510  62-4228 
Dow.  Andrew  R..  098  38  5129 
Imonen.  Elodie.  192  34  7887 
Longer.  Charles  F..  181  36  1979 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment   in   the  Regular  Army  of  the   United 
States,   in  their  active  duty  grades,   under 
the    provisions   of    title    10.    United   States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

medical  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Allen.  Alfred  M..  013  30  9061 
Anderson.  Daniel  H..  534  26-0722 
Brown.  Joel  D.,  217  32  3420 
Brown.  Stanton  R..  142  30  8234 
Dahl,  Raymond  K..  374  40  1864 
Fieurant.  Lucien  B  .  039  22  3159 
Fort.  Samuel  L..  248  62  7266 
Gaydos.  Joel  C.  183  32-7936 
Gehle.  Don  E..  356  30  8747 
I^'wis.  Ronald  J..  510  42  1715 
Moreira,  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sokol.  Robert  J..  058  22-0217 
Ulisnik.  Wayne  R..  143  24  8.570 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Babu.  Sankaran  S..  277  50-4470 
Belts.  Richard  P..  544  38  3400 
Bucknell.  Allan  L.,  104  36  0369 
Carlson,  Homer  J..  476  28  6353 
Cucmell.  Elynore  A..  112-28  0090 
Dunne.  Thomas  P..  107  30  4003 
Hadley.  Arthur  T..  015  34  7181 
Kim.  Seung  H..  158  50  5233 
Manning.  Richard  A..  287-22  5616 
Roscelli.  John  D..  550-60  8097 
Springale.  Charles  S..  482  30  2879 
Suttle,  David  E..  425  88  7438 
Swengel.  Richard  M  ,  509-32  9459 
Wamble,  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  York  Y..  287  56-351 1 
7*0  be  major 
Brien.  James  H..  467  80-6498 
Edwards.  Fred  H  .  404  66  7142 
Krug.  Ernest  F..  155  36  8731 
Lecper.  David  H..  404  50  5815 
Moritz.  Dennis  M..  333  36  4119 
Sinha.  Karabi.  065  54  3993 
Welch,  Benjamin  M,,  508  56-0049 

To  be  captain 
Adrian.  Burton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Alvarado.  Mario  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hon.sack.  Timothy  A..  257-13  7118 
!iurns.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chooljian,  Dianna,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colavita.  Mauro  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culclasure.  John  W..  249- 17  3907 
Dwver.  Mark  S..  462-21   7344 
Firlh.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilbert.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hankins.  Charles  T..  410  15-7303 
Heaven.  Ralph  F..  Jr.,  333-52  1382 
Mubickev.  Walter  J..  130  50  8969 
Keaton.  Mark  R.,  256  17-1254 
Koch.  Fernin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Jose  S..  261-08  5268 
McBiles,  Mike,  527  11  1298 
McClure.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merenich.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moloff.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holfes.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoemer.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bertsch.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiirney.  James  R..  211-30  3918 
isisenberg.  George  H..  023  30-4333 
Ideus.  Eldon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noe,  Wilmer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlie.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straus.  Milo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Carter.  Robin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapin.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crutchfield.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flint.  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirbv.  Bruce  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korte.  Don  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Fernando,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tavolien.  Paul  D..  025-30  5697 
Turner,  Jeff  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Arroyo.  Carlos  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boswell.  Garry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  Nancy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desimone,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devries.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Felton,  Theodore  J..  480  62  4419 
Pipps.  Donald  R..  551  94  2933 
Jones.  Robert  J..  447  54-6841 
Kochel.  Michael  P  .  505  70-0609 
Polen.  Llovd  L..  III.  457  98  4388 
Pugh.  Reginald  L..  410  94  8634 
Rice.  Jovce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schacht,  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smathers.  Donald  A..  520-66  7052 
Thompson,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Baceli-s-Brito.  Jorge  L..  540  64-5919 
Broostrom.  Lawrence  R..  574  20-2897 
Eilenfield.  Victor  G..  258  02-7038 
Sanders.  Bobbie  D..  491  54-9350 
Watts,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whetstine.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Engdahl.  Lynnae  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sims.  Billie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Bradshaw.  Troy  W..  449  80-7436 
Hulsey.  Diane  M.,  488  54-9874 
Ingold.  Brooke  S..  113  38  9465 
Jones.  Carol  A..  177  38  3383 
Mundv.  Claudia  M..  568-60  6026 
Swenson,  Karen  M..  539  44-7316 
Tlush.  Barbara  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Vandell.  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Avanl.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouffard.  Anne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bufkin.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Lance  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chatmon,  Lorna  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Ben  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferro.  Kcnn.th  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havas.  Kim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Nora  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins.  Guy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoggard.  Ronnie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jiirgensmeter,  Leland  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinneberg,  Roger  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kucinskis,  Claude  A..  115-38  0842 
McDonald,  Warren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Rosemary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Janice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Teresa  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Bonnie  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phippen.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Pamela  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Christie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevenson.  Reid  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Ladonna  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Harris.  Karl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klager.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leclair.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Netti.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slopev.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volz.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Angulo.  Samuel  J..  553  13-3604 
Bruce,  William  F..  Jr..  414  02-8898 
Buccigross.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciborowski,  Philip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dragolich,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone.  Kay  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oakes.  Martin  J..  223-74  1006 
Roman.  Nestor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toney.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anderson.  Lynn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brogdon.  James  D..  253-78  2067 
Colleton,  Curtis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritz.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritz.  Patricia  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grabau,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havwood,  Lsaac  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Inskeep.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuire.  Mike  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bridenstine,  Mary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
McLaurin.  Nancy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagel.  Kalhryn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section 
531: 

Barret,  Frank  Oliver.  Ill 
Everett,  David  H. 
Gaskin,  Peter  Joseph.  II 
Heuring.  Joel  Norman 
Hunt.  Edmund  Joseph.  Jr. 
Keefe.  George  Edwin,  Jr. 
Moses,  William  J.  C. 
Porlerfield.  Craig 
Woods.  Bennett  Richard.  Jr. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant   commander   in   the    Line   of   the   U.S. 


Navy,   pursuant  to  title   10.  Uniieo  siaus 

Code.  Section  531: 

BarkdoU.  David  Owen 

Bazemore,  Paul  Rudolph.  Jr. 

Bednash.  Charles  Francis 

Belcher,  Frank  Lee 

Black.  Bruce  M. 

Bleedsoe.  Robert  M. 

Brock.  Donald  Fred 

Bronkema.  Roberta  North 

Brooks.  Frederick  Martin 

Browne.  Robert  Sloman.  IV 

Bulwicz.  Steven 

Cann.  John  D. 

Carter.  Claude  Ray 

Clement.  Robert  H. 

Collins.  Robert  Theodore 

Davis.  Lee  R. 

Denam,  Harvey  Elbert 

Dobrovolny.  Timothy 

Dolat,  Stephen  William 

Dunaway.  William  Arnold 

Eckelberry,  John  R. 

Elliott.  Walter  Michael 

Erickson,  Richard  Royce 

Fisher.  Kelly  Martin 

Foster.  William  Larry 

Garrett.  William  Lee 

Graeber.  Grant  L. 

Graham.  Randall  Lee 

Greenawalt.  Stanton 

Guertin.  Stanley  Douglas 

Guthrie.  Robert  Harold 

Hamer.  Dennis  William 

Hamilton.  Douglas  M. 

Hardie.  Bradley  Stephen 

Hargrave.  Bobby  P. 

Hassinger.  Jack  Phelps.  Jr. 

Hazel.  Milton  Ellsworth.  II 

Hencken.  James  Edward 

Hoverson.  Jerry  K. 

Howard.  KarroU  Lynn 

Hunt.  Geoffrey  Craig 

Ingles.  Greogory  D. 

Jernigan.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr. 

Jones.  Albert  M. 

Jonkers.  Cornelius  L. 

Leblanc.  Michael 

Lloyd.  John  William 

Loving,  Jeffrey  S. 

Lynch,  Johnny  Ray 

MacConkey,  Donald  F. 

Mariani.  Steve  James 

McCauley.  Karen  Lee 

McCoUum.  Edward  Manning 

Mitnik.  John 

Mott.  Robert  Delmir 

Orr.  John  C. 

Owens.  Philip  Allan 

Pinney.  Thomas  E. 

Pohl.  John  Sherman 

Ringler.  Thomas  Jay 

Schwarzrock.  Gary  Logan 

Shaffer.  James  Starr 

Shaver.  Eric  Bruce 

Stirling.  Bruce  Robert 

Tritt.  Gregory  Eugene 

Walker.  Lambert  Roger.  Ill 

Watson,  John  Anthony 

Webber,  Charles  Ferguson 

Wessling.  John  Joseph 

Williams.  Kirk  G'-egory 

Wilson.  Walter  Edward 

Wrona.  Kenneth  Walter 

Young.  Thomas  Charles 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  531: 


Aasen.  Mark  Raymond 
Ackerman.  Mark  Thoma.s 
Albano,  Tony  Lee 
Albert,son.  George  Scott 


A', 


UMI 


Amri.  vVnnam  Howard 
Anderson.  Debra  Kay 
Anderson.  William  John 
Atkinson.  Peter  L. 
Bachman.  Stephen  Dale 
Baker.  Clinton  Bernard 
Baker.  Dennis  Jay 
Baker.  Gayla  Layne 
Baker.  Glwynn  Robinson.  Jr. 
Baker.  William  Keith 
Baldwin.  Robert  Guy 
Bales,  Robert  Franklin.  Jr. 
Ballon.  Robert  Morris 
Barnhill.  Grady  Diirand 
Barraclough.  Walter  NMN 
Barron.  Martin  Joseph 
Bartlett.  David  Bruce 
Bart  ley.  Welrose  Ernest.  11 
Bauer.  Mark  David 
Beck.  Belmont  Guy.  II 
Bedsole.  James  Wendell 
Beierl.  Elizabeth  Ann  NMN 
Bell.  Robert  Scott 
Bella.  David  Wayne 
Belser.  Ritchie  Hunh.  Ill 
Benbow.  John  Devkilt 
Betts.  David  Lowry 
Bindman.  Carl  David 
Blanche!.  Michael  James 
BoKdanoff.  Alex  A 
Bohannon.  David  William 
Bostwick.  Steven  Ray 
Bottrell.  Mark  Steven 
Brady.  Michael  Robi-rt 
BranniKan.  Michael  EuKene 
Braun.  Carl  William 
Brinker.  Francis  Carey 
Brion.  Lawrence  Richard 
Briski.  Paul  Dennis.  Jr. 
Bronfenbrenner.  Kenneth 
Brown.  John  Michael 
Brown.  Ronald  Lee 
Brubaker.  James  Leroy 
Bruhn.  William  Kenneth 
Bruno.  Michael  David 
Bubb.  Kevin  Wilbur 
Buddin.  Robert  Dewitt.  Jr. 
Caldwell.  David  Emmett 
Callaway.  Robert  Kendall 
Carlton.  Carter  Eusene.  Ill 
Carmody.  Patrick  Brendan 
Carriker.  Michael  Hardin 
Carroll.  Robert  NMN,  Jr. 
Carson.  Carl  Eugene.  Ill 
Cash,  James  Earl 
Cash.  Lauren  Gail 
Cason.  Randy  Albert 
Calhey.  Jeffrey  Mitchell 
Chaimowitz.  Joel  Warren 
Cheak  Alan  Scott 
Christenson.  Jon  Richard 
Coleman.  Michael  Thomas.  Sr. 
ColKain.  Johr  Cecil 
ColledRe.  Keith  Andrew- 
Colon.  Hector  Luis 
Combs,  Billy  Glenn 
Compton,  Bryan  Barton 
Conner.  David  Joseph.  Jr. 
Connery.  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Conrad.  Stephen  Michael 
Cook,  Homer  Craig 
Cooley.  Charles  Richard.  Jr. 
Cooney.  Patrick  Brien 
Corrigan.  Timothy  John 
Cox.  James  Cooper 
Crandall.  David  Allen 
Crim,  Robert  Kenneth 
Cutri,  Anthony  Dominick 
Cotts,  Donald  Arthur 
Dailey.  Steven  William 
Daill.  Kurt  Franklin 
Dallaire.  Steven  Michael 
Davenport.  William  J..  Jr. 
Davis.  Curl  man  Kenneth 
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Daw.son,  Christopher  Kent 
Deam.  Thomas  Michael 
DeLuga  Paul  Frank 
Dennis.  David  Tuvey 
Desmarais.  David  Oliver 
Dimiceli.  John  Anthony 
Dotten,  Dana  Anne 
Doyle,  Paul  Randal 
Drake.  Robert  Lee 
Duffy.  Daniel  Leo 
Dufour.  Raymond  Anthony.  Jr. 
Dull.  Steven  Whitney 
Earl,  Randy  Lane 
Ebert,  Charles  Hilan 
Elkins.  Alfred  Bart 
Episcopo.  Michael  Joseph 
fcposito,  Daniel  Nicholas 
Evans.  Ronald  Richard 
Fenw  ick.  Charles  Louis.  Jr. 
Pergu.son.  Timothy 
Fernandez.  Leverne  Perry 
Flynn.  Robert  Alan 
Ford.  William  Francis 
Francis.  Scott  Paul 
Frederick.sen,  Micha«'l  Nels 
Fullhart,  Charles  David 
Gallagher,  Paul  Christian 
Garrett.  Joe  Wheeler.  II 
Garrett.  William  Lee 
Gerber.  Charles  Cole 
Gianino.  Frank  William 
Gilchrist.  John  Porter.  Ill 
Gomon,  Michael  Andrew 
Gortney,  William  Evans 
Green.  Michael  Alan 
Greene.  James  Kent 
Grimes.  Keith  Waller 
Gumbert.  Charles  John 
Hagler,  Gregory  Wright 
Hall,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Hall,  Timothy  Gerard 
Hamer,  Dennis  William 
Hampton,  Lonnie  NMN 
Hantjis,  William  Michael 
Hardwick,  David  Leslie 
Harris,  William  Frederick,  Jr, 
Harlline,  Gregory  William 
Hass,  Alfred  James,  II 
Hawkins,  Ernest  Lee 
Hayes,  Charles  Edward 
Hedges,  Clifford  L<'e 
Helbig,  Henry  Stjude 
Helgerson,  Lee  Alan 
Hewitt,  Thomas  James 
Hines,  NeUson  Ray 
Hoagland.  John  Gary 
Hoggatl.  Greg  Kevin 
Holmes.  Michael  David 
Hoskin.son,  Linda  Lee 
Howard,  Ivy  Layne 
Hubbard.  Paula  Elaine 
Jasitt,  Donna  White 
Javery,  Thomas  Edward, 
Jimenez,  Vito  Wilfredo 
John.son,  Clarence  Einer,  III 
John,son,  David  Charles 
Johnson,  Douglas  Eugene 
Johnson,  Douglas  George 
John.son,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
John.son.  Gerald  Thomas 
John.son.  Stephen  Paul 
John.son.  Thomas  Horre.  Ill 
Jones.  Richard  Allen 
Jones,  Richard  Lloyd 
June,  Carl  Michael 
Keller,  Joseph  Quentin 
Kelly,  Kevin  Michael 
Kelsey,  Donna  C.  Greenleaf 
Kennetz.  Bernard  Francis.  Jr. 
Kent,  Michael  Lynn 
Keltlewell,  Mark  Scot  I 
Kilgore,  David  Michael 
Kilpatrick.  James  Judson.  Ill 


Ming,  Steven  Michael 
Kirchenfeiter,  Bruce  William 
Kirouac.  Donald  Robert,  Jr. 
Klimas.  Richard  James 
Knowles.  Edwin  James,  Jr. 
Kolesnikoff.  Karl  Edward 
Kovensky.  Lynne  Anderson 
Krauser.  John  Francis 
Kroll.  Richard  Stephen 
Laclair.  Gary  John 
Lane.  Steven  Lewis 
Latinl.  James  Jo.seph 
Lawlor,  James  Edward 
Lawson,  Robert  Louis 
Leap,  William  Patrick 
Leeds,  Martha  Collins 
Leeds,  Robert  George 
Leiand,  Scott  Bronston 
Lennartson.  Holly  Jo 
Limoges.  Craig  Steven 
Lip.scombe.  Clarence  Douglas 
Livingston,  Guy  Keith 
Lloyd,  Gary  Lee 
Lloyd.  John  William 
Logan.  Frank  Granger.  Ill 
Long.  John  Wayne 
Loud.  Jeffrey  William 
Love.  James  Stephens.  Jr, 
Lovegren,  Lee  Arthur 
Lovelace.  Charles  Ray 
Lugarelli.  Michael  Charles 
Lucas.  Robert  Charles 
Lundbert.  Mark  NMN 
Luttgen,  Robert  Fall 
Lynn,  Bradley  David 
MacDonald.  James  Douglas 
Mahar,  Jerome  Daniel 
Maholohic,  Robert  Michael 
Mahon,  Richard  Christopher 
Malara.  Pat.sy  NMN  III 
Mallia,  Jeffrey  Joseph 
Marion.  Stanley  Porter 
Martin.  Robert  Warren 
Martin.  William  Voress 
Mason.  Craig  Alan 
Maynard,  Gary  Alan 
McAleenan,  Michael  Peter 
McAlevey,  Benedict  Labre 
McCarren,  David  Hilton 
McClendon,  William  Sperman 
McCloskey,  William  Robert 
McDonald,  William  ?'orrest 
McDowall,  Richard  Alan 
McElroy,  Joseph  Edward 
McGalliard,  Leon  Earl,  Jr. 
McGeady.  Michael  Jo.seph 
Mckee,  Thomas  Edmond 
McLeod.  Robert  Lawrence.  Ill 
McMahon.  Barry  John 
McNeilly.  Dennis  NMN 
Melfa.  Philip  Anthony 
Mendez.  Roberto  Rene 
Menendez.  Jack  Stephen 
Meninga.  John  Ronald 
Millar.  Douglas  Lee 
Miller.  Robert  Christopher 
Mills,  Thomas  Albert.  Jr. 
Mitchell.  Kevin  John 
Mitchell.  Robert  Harn.son 
Mokry.  Michael  Jo.seph 
Montgomery.  Daniel  John 
Moran.  Kieron  Francis 
Morganelli.  Patrick  Daniel 
Mori.s.sette.  Garry  Gene 
Morris.  Stephen  McGovern 
Moser.  William  Stanton 
Mulligan.  Roland  John 
Nagel.  Daniel  Edwin 
Nahorney.  Dennis  Daniel 
Nalley.  Charles  Jeffrey 
Narveson,  Marshall  Lee 
Newsome,  James  Albert 
Nichols,  Herman  Armour 
Nich.)l:.  Sl.'phen  Duane 


Nisley.  Rodger  Eric 
Nordmeyer.  Douglas  Stuart 
Novak.  Michael  Joe 
Ogilvie.  Gregory  G. 
Ohlson.  Robert  Christopher 
Okoniewski.  Robert  John 
Oleszek.  Stanley  Michael.  Jr. 
Onan.  Farry  Aubrey 
Orchard.  Richard  John 
Outten.  Milton  Arthur 
Pabst.  Gary  John 
I'aine.  Paul  Fisk 
i^is,sell,  Donald  Hillary 
i'aterson.  Thomas  Jay 
I'atton.  William  Anthony 
i'aulson.  Alan  Richard 
Prar-sall,  Charles  Judd,  III 
i'eck,  Larry  Alan 
Pedersen,  Richard  Samuel 
)'cebles.  Edward  Lynn 
I'enaflor.  Francisco  Cruz 
Pepi.  Ron  Anthony 
Peppe,  Patrick  Kevin 
Peterson,  Will'am  Marshal 
Petzoldt,  Ronald  Wayne 
Phillips,  Clay  Edison.  Ill 
I'hillips.  Lawrence  Edward 
Plucker.  Ronald  Christian 
Pompier.  Paul  Maurice 
Pontes.  Lee  NMN 
I'oole.  Derrol  Andre 
Powell.  Edgar  Hill.  Jr. 
Powell.  Ten  Eyck  Bronk,  III 
Primer.  John  Keough 
Kader.  Richard  Lyndo  A. 
Radford.  William  Maytlon.  Jr. 
Hafalowski,  Joseph  Louis 
Ramsay,  Douglas  Frederick 
Rasmussen,  Robert  Scctt 
Kay,  Phillip  Keith 
Reas,  Steven  Henry 
Reed,  Jeffrey  Jay 
Reres,  Joseph  Thomas 
Rhodes,  Kevin  Caldwell 
Ricksecker,  Steven  George 
Roach,  Randall  Cale 
Robbins,  Edwin  Earl,  III 
Robinson,  Brcnda  Evette 
Rogers,  Richard  Lamont 
Romano,  Peter  John 
Rose.  Gregory  Joseph 
Rozwell.  Mark  Francis 
Rupert.  Ernest  Victor.  Ill 
Rush.  Thornwell  Frank.  Jr. 
Rutherford.  Robert  Hart 
Ruzevick.  James  Edward 
Sabene.  Ralph  NMN 
Sacken,  Erich  Peter 
Samuelson.  Scott  Eugene 
Sandgren.  David  Wayne 
Schloss.  Philip  William 
Schmidt.  Kenneth  Tarcisius 
Scholl.  James  Kent 
Schreiber.  Jonathan  Kim 
Schunk,  Edward  Anthony 
Schusler.  Steven  James 
Severson.  Daniel  Mark 
Shankle.  Michael  Loren 
Shaw.  Steven  Keller 
Sheldon.  Barry  David 
Shema.  Richard  Allen 
Shepperd.  Michael  Bruce 
Sherman.  John  William.  Jr. 
Sherman.  Mark  William 
Shield.  Kathy  Ann 
Shuman.  Gerald  Lee 
Simpson.  Mark  Stephen 
Sink.  Larrell  Thomas 
Slyfield.  Frederick  John,  II 
Smith,  Ronald  Leonard 
Smitham,  Fred  Alderson,  Jr. 
Soroko.  David  Lee 
Solsa,  Thomas  Edward 
Spaulding.  Peter  Edward 


tipenrtr,  Blial:  J<iliie,-3 
Spencer.  Randall  Bruce 
Stambaugh.  John  Alan 
Stanley.  Henry  Turner,  III 
Stanley.  John  Brooks 
Stapp.  Charles  Philip 
Starnes.  Charles  R. 
Stephens.  Thomas  Michael 
Stevenson.  Christopher  James 
Stevenson.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Stevenson.  John  Dewiii 
Stewart.  Anthony  Cedric 
Stewart.  Daniel  Ross 
Stewart.  Keith  James 
Slraughn.  Barry  Thomas 
Stuelzer.  Scott  Michael 
Sultzbach,  Robert  David 
Sumner,  James  Gerald 
Svajda.  David  Joseph 
Swanson.  Geoffrey  Scott 
Swift.  Scott  Harbison 
Tanner.  Randall  E. 
Taylor.  Frances  Dixon 
Taylor,  Stephen  Blake 
Taylor.  Thomas  Wayne 
Thomas.  John  Waties.  Jr. 
Thomas.  William  Franklin 
Thoma.sson.  Robert  John 
Thompson.  David  Fred 
Thompson,  RoUand  Charles 
ThrailkiU,  Steven  Michael 
Timmons,  Stephen  Mark 
Toedl,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Tolton.  Christopher  John 
Trammell.  Steven  Edward 
Trongale.  Nicholas  Albert 
Trump.  James  Charles.  Jr. 
Tucker.  James  Gary 
Turner.  Richard  Kieth 
Tweed.  Jay  M. 
Ucci.  Francis  Park 
Uetz.  Kurt  Robert 
Ulander.  Mark  Richard 
Vandeventer.  John  Richard 
Vannoy.  Bradford  Lee 
Visintainer.  Randal  Henry 
Walker.  Robert  Amos 
Walkley.  Gary  Foster 
Walls.  Martha  Jane 
Walters.  Charles  David 
Weber.  Philip  Durant 
Weeks.  David  Calvin 
Welch.  William  Gilmore 
Wenn.  Patrick  Robert 
Whiting.  Pamela  Jean 
Whitney.  Frank  Edward 
Wilburn.  Jadd  Bryant 
Wilcox.  Theodore  Arthur 
Wilkey.  Douglas  Alan 
Williams.  Gary  Alan 
Williams.  Karl  Clarence 
Willis.  Lee  Allen 
Wilmoth.  Douglas  Eugene 
Wilson,  Dwight  E. 
Wilson.  Rick  Douglass 
Wise.  Michael  Glynn 
Womble.  Thomas  Murray 
Working.  Susan  Lynn 
Wright.  Robert  Paul 
Yordan.  Madeline 
Youhn.  Thomas  John 
Zack,  Raymond  Andrew 
Zell,  Steve  Richard 
Ziegler,  Russell  Mark 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant    to   title    10.   United   Stales 
Code,  section  531: 
Abney.  Deborah  Diann 
Adkins,  Eugene,  Jr. 
Aiello.  Ronald  Francis 
Alberts.  Gregory  William 
Allen.  Robert  Leigh 


.^Iman.  Maxine  Louise 
Alvizu.  Anthony.  Jr. 
Andrew.  Frederick  M. 
Anselmo.  Sandra  Franics 
Ash.  John  Louis.  Jr. 
Ashton.  Frank  Albert 
Atkins.  Robin  Lynn 
Bailey.  Sheila  Gail 
Bakemeier.  Nancy  R. 
Balko.  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Banks.  Margaret  Kathleen 
Barnes.  Pamela  Kay 
Barrick.  Anne  Cecelia 
Batker.  Carol  Ann 
Beam.  Walter  William 
Beard.  Ray  Oliver.  Jr. 
Beasley.  Gary  Lou 
Beck.  Robert  Welch 
Becker.  Albert  Edwin 
Bednarczyk.  Margaret  Mary 
Beilharz.  David  Charles 
Benage.  William  Fred.  Jr. 
Benson.  Dale  Harold 
Benson.  Janet  Grace 
Berman,  Elliott  Michael 
Bernius.  Nancy  E. 
Berry.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Beyer.  William  Scott 
Bischoff.  Bonita  Inez 
Bishop.  Debra  Kay 
Blagg.  John  Dorman.  Ill 
Blunt,  Erich  Sheldon.  Jr. 
Bodaly.  Brian  James 
Boersma.  Andrew  Theodore 
Booth.  Henry  Overstreet.  Ill 
Booth.  James  Runyan 
Bordenkircher.  Thomas  Edward 
Bothel.  Robert  Dean 
Bourne.  William  Davis.  Jr. 
Bozer.  Timothy  Ryder 
Brake.  Daniel  Von 
Brake.  Robin  Ann 
Braun.  Michael  George 
Breaux.  Stieldon  Joseph.  Ill 
Brockner.  Gerald  Fredrick 
Broeker.  Aria  Marie 
Brooks.  Sheila  Kay 
Brown.  Donna  Lynn 
Brown.  Odell 
Buchter.  Richard  Mark 
Burden.  Sharon  Marie  Biven 
Burgess.  Jack  Clay  II 
Buscher.  Kathy  Mahaffey 
Callas.  Richard  Stanton 
Camera.  David  A. 
Cameron.  John  Michael 
Campion.  Thomas  Aloysius,  III 
Canfield.  Mark  Webb 
Cantrell,  Lynn  Renee 
Caram,  Joetle  Weiner 
Garden,  Steven  Andrews 
Carey,  Steven  R. 
Carlson.  Rebecca  Lynn 
Carlton.  Kimberly  Streit 
Carpenter.  Howard  Scott 
Carroll.  Thomas  Emmett 
Carter.  Robert  Ellis.  Jr, 
Carver,  Patsy  Lynn 
Chapman,  Stephanie  Paige 
Cheatham,  James  Spencer,  Jr. 
Chenoweth.  Charles  Henry 
Chicazola,  Melvin  Anthony,  Jr. 
Christman.  Keith  Ilia 
Cissell.  Teresa  Carol 
Clark.  Edward  D. 
Clark.  Valerie  Page 
Clink-sdales.  Elizabeth  Kings 
Coatsworth.  Michael  James 
Cochrane.  John  Roth 
Coley,  John  Alfred 
Collins,  Jeremiah  Patrick 
Colvin,  William  Edward 
Contres.  Kathlene 
Conyers  Jon  Quentin,  II 
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Coombs.  Patricia  Lynn 
Coopier.  Gary  Thomas 
Cooper.  Kent  Leiand 
Corbitt.  Gerald  Wayne 
Corcoran.  Peter  Joseph 
Coriasco.  Robert  Louis 
Cosgrove.  Brian  Anthony 
Cosgrove.  Thomas  FYancis.  Jr. 
Couch.  William  Stuart 
Coward.  Samuel  Gordon 
Craft.  Sharon  Sue 
Creely.  Joyce  Anne 
Crilly.  David  Bruce 
Crocker.  Linda  Marie 
Croy.  George  Parker.  Ill 
Curtis.  Gary  Deans 
Dallas.  Fenobia  Izorar 
Daly.  Brian  Francis 
Daly,  Kathleene  Margaret 
Daughcrty.  Dara  Lynne 
Daugherty.  William  W. 
Davis,  Janet  Kathryn 
Dekime.  Vincent  Paul 
Demers.  Michael  Andre 
Desjardins,  Steven  Paul 
Dick.  Michael  Joseph 
Dickinson.  Terry  Lee 
Dickson.  Deborah  Sue 
Dill.  Ted  Allen 
Dinner,  Douglas  S. 
Dobbs.  David  Sturgis 
Dobie.  Donna  Carol 
Dodd.  Bernita  Dianne 
Donahue.  James  FYancis.  Jr. 
Donovan.  Andrew  Joseph 
Donovan.  Anne  M. 
Donovan.  Edward  Michael 
Dougherty.  Michael 
Douglas.  Alan  Dale 
Douglas.  Vanassa  Hermine 
Dowdy.  Wendal  Charles 
Drake.  Robert  Gervase 
Duckworth.  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Duffy.  Patrick  Jude 
Eberle.  Charles  Edward,  III 
Ebley.  John  Julius,  Jr. 
Edmond.  Larry  Elester 
Edwards,  Gerda  Willie 
Eeds,  Jonathan  Brent 
Ekelund,  Terri  Lynn 
Ellis,  Sandra  Nichols 
Ennis.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Erber.  Charles  Robert 
Erickson.  Todd  Alfred 
Ertman,  Stephen  Curtis 
Ervin.  Vicki  Lynn 
Esquina.  Lori  Walker 
Essler.  Bruce  Gordon 
Eyre.  Melanie  Carstairs 
Falkenhagen.  Jinx 
Farrell,  Bernard  W. 
Feder.schmidt.  Franz  E. 
Finch,  Brian  Goodwin 
Finch,  Kenneth  Michael 
Fischer,  Mark  George 
Fishman,  Stanley  Michael 
Fitch,  Rolland  George,  II 
Fitzgerald.  Su.san  Patricia 
Flynn,  Joyce  Ann 
Forrest.  Ruth  Ann 
Forwood.  Angela  Marie 
Prasier.  Virginia  Leigh 
Freed.  Sandra  Elaine 
Freeman.  Ronald  Frank 
Freeman.  Von  Webber,  II 
French,  Craig  E, 
Fromer.  Charles  Livingston 
Fuderer,  Gregory  Adam 
Gainey,  Sharon  Floret  ta 
Game,  Richard  Mark 
Gandolfo.  Robin  Rag,sdale 
Garney,  Virginia  Lynn 
Garriott,  Simeon  Charles,  Jr. 
Gates.  Siegfried  Paul  Edward 


Gaudreau.  Lynne  Doris 
Geddings,  Kristine  H. 
George.  James  Joseph 
Gerling,  Brian  Joseph 
German,  Lee  Berriman 
Gilbank.  Karen  Beth 
Gillette,  Karl  Lee 
Gilloon,  Robert  Gerard 
Gilmore,  John  Walter 
Godwin,  Marvin  Earle 
Goldenberg,  Roberta  A. 
Gorman,  June  Ann 
Goss.  William  Allan 
Gottlieb.  Zevie  Baylie 
Graham.  Jackie  Manon 
Graves.  Frank  Erskine.  Jr. 
Greer.  Ru.sscll  A. 
Guevara.  Joy  Marie 
Gunnell.  Thomas  Joseph 
Gutierrez.  Francis  Max.  Jr. 
Gutierrez.  Lisa  Nye 
Haizlip.  Kenneth  Leebutler 
Hannan.  Mark  J. 
Harbrecht.  Thomas  Alan 
Hartman.  Mary  Roberta 
Hartung.  Tod  Clark 
Harvey.  Susan  EXsther 
Harwood.  Vickie  Renee 
Hauck.  David  Joseph 
Hawkcs.  Robert  Anthony  Joseph 
Hawley.  Katherine  Marie 
Hayes.  Margaret  Susan 
Haynes.  Richard  Eugene 
Haynes,  Roderick  Sutherland 
Head,  Michael  Thomas 
Heeren,  Dennis  Robert 
Heisler.  Robert  Paul 
Helmkamp,  Mark  T. 
Hemmer,  David  Jerome 
Herbert.  William  Lawrence 
Hernngton,  Pamela  Curtis 
Hibbardreynolds,  Debra  Dawn 
Hickey,  Daniel  Richard 
Hildreth.  James  Leonard 
Hill,  Juanita  O  Grady 
Hill,  Mary  Ellen 
Hill,  Robert  John 
HiUis,  Lloyd  Rich 
Hine.  Patricia  Sue 
Hines,  Patricia  Lynn 
Hingtgen,  David  Lawrence 
Hirsch.  Martha  Hollowell 
Hoadley,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Hofelich,  Howard  R. 
Hoffert.  Susan  Lynn 
Hoffman.  Timothy  James 
Howe.  Judith  Lynn 
Howington.  Timothy  James 
Hurwilt.  Mara  Cheryl 
Ickes.  John  Mark 
Imgrund.  Chri.stine  Marie 
lovino.  Pamela  Marie 
l.son.  Edith  Roe 
Iverson.  Su.san  Deborah 
Izenberg.  Brian  Roy 
Jackson,  Jennifer  Lynn 
Jacobs,  William  Howard 
James,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Januszewicz,  Christopher 
Jaquith,  Greg  Edwin 
Jashinsky,  Jay  Robert 
Jeffries.  Nancy  Mane 
Jenkins.  Christy  Ann 
Jenkins.  Max  Bradley 
John.son.  Gerald  Ray 
John.son.  James  Allen 
Johnson.  Leah  Dianne 
Jones.  James  Edward 
Jones.  Richard  W. 
Jordan.  Thoma.s  Albert.  Jr. 
Jublou.  Katherine  Nicoli' 
Justice.  Charles  Carver 
Kalb.  Christian  William 
Kaplan.  Millicenl 


Kara.  Miles  Christian 
Kemp.  Derek  Brian 
Kern.  Deborah  Rush 
Ketcham,  Barbara  Lynn 
Kinsler,  Mark  Frederick 
Kiskaddon,  Harry  Graham 
Klatt,  Mark  Donald 
Klauberg,  William  Jo.seph.  Jr. 
Knowles,  Patricia  Ann 
Knox.  Kathi  Jill 
Kraus.  Catherine.  R. 
Kurtz.  Cynthia.  G. 
Kyllo.  Cynthia  Yvonne 
Lagace.  Elisa  Regina 
Lahue.  Laurence  Holt 
Landholt.  Nicholas  John 
Lansing.  Jacquelyn  Waldie 
Lansing,  Mark  Jo.seph 
Lapa.  Henry  Anthony 
Lauria,  Frank  Anthony 
Laurn,  Richard  Paul 
Lawson,  Karen  Marie 
Leblanc.  Leonard  Henry,  III 
Lefrancois,  Eric  Allison 
Leibee,  Nancye  Jo 
Litzenberger,  Judith  Ann 
Livingston,  Robert  D..  Ill 
Long.  Erik  Christopher 
Lord.  Albert  Pranis.  Jr. 
Lowry.  Dougla.s  Vance 
Lobatli,  Ronald  William 
Lumpkin.  Rut  ledge  Parker 
Lumpp.  Marilyn  Loui.se 
Lundquist.  Carol  Linda 
Lynn.  Su.san  Ilene  Jacoemeier 
Macalpine.  Phyllis  Lyn 
MacDonald.  John  Jo.seph 
Mackenzie.  Curtis  Malcolm 
Magee  James  Michael 
Mahon.  John  Littleton   Jr. 
Mailloux.  Thomas  A. 
Maloney,  Kevin 
Maloney,  Stephen  Charles 
Mann,  Kevin  George 
Marcantonio,  Albert,  Jr. 
March.  Sandra  Bowling 
Marsh.  Ann  Lindsay  Smyth 
Marshall.  Debra  Lynn 
Marshall.  Shell-y  Shippy 
Martin.  Frederick  V..  Ill 
Mathews,  Jill  Leff 
McCabe,  Joan  Marquette 
McCandle.ss.  Timothy  Andrew 
McCulloch,  Robt>rt  George,  Jr. 
McDaniel,  Laurie  Ann 
McElhannon,  Timothy  Sean 
McGIrr,  Maryann 
McGrath,  Robert  Irving,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Frederick  Paul,  Jr. 
McKenzie.  Melinda 
McLaughlin,  .'^teven  Arthur 
McNaraara.  Kathryn  Joan 
McNett.  Geoffrey  Lee 
McVarish  Kay  Marie 
Meixner.  Charles  Francis 
Melhuish.  Christopher  Allan 
Mellor.  Michael  Wharton 
Melo.  Michael  Emidic 
Merritt.  Terry  Lynn 
Meyer,  Michael 
Meyer.  Ricky  Alan 
Mock,  Melody  PYances 
Moffitt,  Laurence  Robert 
Mohammed,  Khayyam 
Monthan,  Leslie  Lynne 
Mooney,  Francis  Timothy,  Jr. 
Moore,  Patrick  Alan 
Mooreschoonover,  Lois  Jean  H. 
Morgan,  Thomas  Gardner 
Molle,  Valerie  Ann 
Murray,  Joan 
Murray,  John  Joseph 
Murray,  Kristy  Sue 
Muth,  Joseph  Jonathan 


Nnrdella,  Anthony  L. 
N:ush,  Cynthia  Jean 
Ncely.  Christopher  Stephen 
\.  viile,  Santiago  Ricardo 
Nichols,  Paul  Andrew,  Jr. 
Niles,  Margaret  Ann 
Noone,  James  Gerard 
Norris,  John  Pershing,  Jr, 
Novak,  Ru,s.sell  Stewart,  Jr. 
Nonn,  Lorilynn 
Obnen,  Richard  Dennis 
Oleary.  Peggy  Ann 
Oleary,  Timothy  Stuart 
Olson,  Richard  Phillip 
Overby,  Erian  Jay 
Owens,  Cassandra  Faye 
Pace,  Doris  Violeta 
I'adgelt,  Cynthia  Ann 
Panoff,  Jeremy  Lynn 
I'.aolantonio,  Sal  Anthony 
Parr,  Andrew  R. 
I'art ridge,  Kenneth  Ray,  Jr. 
Patterson.  Cheri  Elaine 
i'aupard,  Richard  Daniel.  Jr. 
Paylor.  Mark  Alan 
Pekie.  Kenneth  Raymond 
Pera.  Richard  James 
I'erry.  Phyllis  Ann 
Peterson.  Joseph  Preston 
Pfarrer.  Charles  P..  Ill 
Piatt.  James  D..  Jr. 
Pisacano.  Don  Arlie 
Plail.  William 
Plummer.  Tala  J. 
Popham.  Lane  Lasko 
Powell.  Joyce  Lynn 
I'resler.  Robert  Glenn 
Pryde.  Charles  Thomas 
Puckett.  Lynne  Ellen 
Pulst.  Lester  John 
tjuick.  Leslie  Ann 
Quinlan.  Neil  Frederick 
Quinn.  David  Paul 
Quinn.  Edward  Joseph 
Ram.sey,  Gregory  Lawrence 
Ranvilie.  George  Edward 
Ratchford.  Martha  Ruth 
Read.  John  Basil.  Ill 
Ricketts.  Paula  Mary  Pal 
Ridenour.  Paul  Eugene 
Riley.  John  Wallace.  Ill 
Roberts.  Teresa  Williams 
Rodriguez.  Doris  R. 
Rome.  Scott  Louis 
Rosenberg.  Michael 
Ro-ss.  Debra  Lynne 
Rou.st.  Leah  Marie 
Rowell.  Julie  Anne 
Rufener.  Nancy  Loui.se 
Runge.  Roberta  Melvina 
Russell.  David  J. 
Rutkas.  David  Anthony 
Ryan.  Terrence  Christopher 
Ryan.  Thomas  Scott 
Sams.  Roger  Lee 
Sanchezkeene.  Martha 
Santiago.  David 
Sanloni.  Carmen  Olga 
Saunders.  Richard  Lee 
Scannell.  Ro.semary  Therese 
Scardina.  William  Vito.  Jr. 
Schmid.  John  R. 
Schmidt.  Theodore  Leo 
Schneider.  Craig  Leigh 
Scholle.  Robert  Wayne 
Schram.  Deborah  Karen 
Schroeder.  Norma  Jean 
Schwartz.  Michael  Stephen 
Schwind.  Cynthia  Ellen 
Sease.  Hugh  Siolare.  Ill 
Sebring.  Leiand  Hart.  Jr. 
Sellards.  Edwin  Ray 
Shelby.  Lori  Dolores 
Shortt.  Gilbert  James 
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Shuman.  Scott  McKinley 
Sisk.  Richard  William 
Slaughter.  Phillip  Lynn 
Smedley,  Margaret  Rose 
Smith,  Charlene  Marie 
Smith,  Denise  Maria  Beckles 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Smith.  Judy  Lcnore 
Smith.  Michael  P. 
Smith.  Robert  Nelson 
Smith.  Thomas  Lee 
Smith.  Tracy  Lynne 
Snyder.  Dale  Elizabeth 
Soiem.  Phillip  Stanley 
Soriano.  Paul 
Spivey.  Susan  Gail 
Squire.  Lisa  Beckman 
Stamand.  Michael  David 
Standefer.  Sandra  Gail 
Stanton.  Jack  Manville 
Starr.  Roddy  Preston 
Steward.  Richard  L. 
Slith,  Timothy  Reed 
StJohn.  Linda  Faye 
Stowe.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Slrei.  Thomas  John.  Jr. 
Strother.  Carol  Lee 
Stuerzebecher.  Kathy  Ann 
Suhler.  Irene  Miriam 
Sumpter.  Terry  Odell 
Talley.  Tina  Jo 
Tanner.  Linda  Dawn 
Taylor.  Barbara  Ellen 
Taylor.  James  Craig 
Taylor.  Judy  Marie 
Terkhorn.  Alton  Kasper 
Thomas.  Christopher  Nathan 
Thomp.son.  John  Kirkland 
Toesca.  Nicole  F.  J. 
Toher.  Martin  E. 
Towne.  Vicki  Sheri 
Traver.  Thomas  Douglas 
Trocano.  Peter  Joseph.  Jr. 
Unglaub.  Joan  Marie 
Vadney.  Ellen  Claire 
Valente.  Robert  Francis 
Valenti.  Barbara  Frances 
Vanwye.  Marcia 
Wagner,  Kenneth  Bruce 
Walker.  Debra  Ann 
Walker.  Mark  Holt 
Wallace.  Bellina  Venettozzi 
Wallin.  Garth  K. 
Walters.  John  Kerlin.  Ill 
Warmbier.  Michael  C.  Ill 
Warren.  Bruce  Timothy 
Wattenburger.  Sheryl  Anne 
Weibling.  James  Merril 
Weinheimer.  Robert  Kevin 
Wells.  Roger  Dale 
Wcrkmcister.  Peggy  Sue 
Wester.  Mary  Judith 
Wheatley.  Robin  Ann 
Whitley.  John  Dennis 
Whitman.  Clark  Edward 
Wicks.  Gary  Alan 
Wilberg.  Cynthia  Maria 
Wilcox.  Robert  Edward 
Wilkie.  James  Edward 
Williswi.se.  Martha  Jane 
Winters.  Melanie  Suzanne 
Wisdom.  Paula  Ann 
Wood.  Sandra  Reynolds 
Woodward.  Susan  Elaine 
Woolman.  Kenneth  Lee 
Wrenn.  John 
Wunder.  Harold  David 
Yeomans.  Charles  Christopher 
Ylimaki.  Robert  J. 
Yonchak.  Mark  Anthony 
Zerbe.  Neil  Graham 

The  following-named  U.S.  Na\al 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanen 


\v\  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  531: 

Bessette.  Paul  Michael 
Burroughs.  Jerry  Keith 
Camp.  Alfred  Joe.  Jr. 
Childress.  William  Gordon.  Jr. 
Dennis.  Robert  Steven 
Ernstes.  Michael  Eugene 
Evans.  Donald  Ray 
Preeseman.  Douglas  David 
Fuller.  Orman  Keith 
Greni.  Sterling  Ray 
Grim.  Gregory  Warner 
Gros.sman.  Richard  Riechler 
Hager.  Da\  id  Brian 
HammiU.  William  Curtis.  Jr. 
Hams.  Walter  W..  Jr. 
Hekel.  Christopher  Dean 
Hogan.  Jamie  A. 
Holmes.  Eric  Page 
Kai.ser.  Clifford  Yalmer 
Khouri.  George  Jacob 
Knudson.  Peter  William 
Laird.  Waller  Steele 
Lymburner.  Robert  Jeffrey 
McGee.  Gary  Parker 
Miller.  Christopher  George 
Miller.  Joseph  Christian.  IV 
Natarajan.  Sridhar 
Nolan.  Peter  Eugene 
OQuinn.  Robert  Charles 
Peterson.  Norman  Keith 
Sealander.  Neil  Richard 
Sefton.  Daniel  Eugene 
Shy.  Richard  John 
Sigler.  James  Scott 
Sims.  Robert  Anthony 
Singer.  Karl  William 
Stanberry.  Thomas  William 
Volskay.  Victor  Theodore.  Jr. 
Wilson.  James  Arthur.  Ill 
Wojoik.  Gerald  Wayne 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Barnwell.  Grady  Glenn  J. 
Carlisle.  John  Lester 
Cerny.  Matthew  John.  Jr. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Officers,   to  be   appointed   permanent   com- 
mander in   the   Medical   Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant   to  title 
Code,  section  531: 
Abbott.  David  John 
Artnak.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Baez.  Stephen  Albert 
Banaag.  Carolina  D. 
Boitano.  Marilyn  Ann 
Carter.  William  Thomas 
Chiong.  Lolita  Ebuenga 
Cho.  Michael  Min  Woe 
Chung.  In  Kook 
Creutz.  Robert  E. 
Crittenden.  Jacob  Keith 
Crowley.  Michael  L. 
Donovan.  Julia  Theresa 
Eil.  Charles 
Feldman.  Herbert  C. 
Flandry.  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Freedland.  Philip  N. 
Gardner.  Robert  D. 
Garges.  Lawrence  Mansto 
Glodin,  Thomas  Elliott 
Grimsley,  William  A. 
Gross.  Gary  Peter 
Gueco.  Vicente  A..  Jr. 
Hall.  Lee  Davis 
Hasledt.  Randall  C. 
Reserve     Higgins.  Michael  James 
t  ensign     Howell,  Guyton  G. 
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Hurwitz.  Michael  Alan 
Khandhcria.  Manoj  Pravi 
Kull,  Robert  Joseph 
Lacey.  Hugh  Lake 
Lt'onard.  Howard  Ensign 
Light.  Jeffrey  H. 
Littman.  William  G. 
Lil.  Lawrence  T.  K. 
Manalaysay.  Alvin  Rene 
Mateczun.  Alfred  J. 
McDarey.  James  Vincent 
McMahon.  Merri  M. 
Miller.  Marvin 
Murphy.  Robert  Bernard 
Oldfield.  Edward  C.  Ill 
Olivier.  Richard  Marcel 
Patel.  Usha  Thakorbhai 
Rowe.  John  T 
Rutherford.  Robert  C. 
Sarmiento.  Roberto  C. 
Si.sco.  Kenneth  Lee 
Steenbarger.  John  R. 
Sweet.  John  Paul 
rhompson.  Tommy  Clay 
Tomzak.  Thomas  Joseph 
Traquina,  Alvaro  Dacruz 
Tulun.  Samuel  Jayaraj 
Vensel.  Lee  Howard 
Ward.  James  Singleton 
Weinberg.  Stephen  Allen 
Weiss.  Regis  John 
Wiley.  Arthur  Sloan 
Worthman.  John  F. 
Xanthopoulos.  John  T. 
Young.  Robert  Ellsworth 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  .section  531: 

Adams.  Robert  Jefferson 
Adkins.  William  Edward 
Alcock.  Garland  Shaw 
Aletich.  Victor  A. 
Alexander.  Henry  R. 
Alex  leva.  Boiana  Todoro 
Allen.  Julian  E. 
Alter.  George  J. 
Alvarez.  George  G. 
Antonio.  Joseph  Charles 
Arilo.sen.  Ronald  C. 
Augustine.  Scott  D. 
Baker.  David  A. 
Bakersmith.  Carl,  A  ,  I 
Balagurchik.  Laurie  M. 
Barber.  William  B..  II 
Barnett.  Bryan  O. 
Barrett.  Terry  L. 
Barton.  Matthew  NMN 
Barttelbort,  Scott  Walt 
Bayles,  Romaine  Belle 
Bergeson.  Lars  NMI 
Berman.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Binks.  Terrance  A. 
Bi.schoff.  Timothy  A, 
Block.  Julia  Ann  DIhopo 
Boone,  John  L. 
Borup.  Jerrell  Lawrence 
Bostick.  Ben  G, 
Bouchard.  Maurice  Louis 
Bowden.  PYank  W..  Ill 
Brenza.  Stephen  J 
Brooke.  Daniel  C. 
Brown,  David  E. 
Bryan.  Curtis  Ru.ssell 
Burce.  William  Rodgrica 
Burwasser.  Barry  L. 
Butler.  Steven  A. 
Caldwell.  Madelene  Blak 
Campbell.  Jo.seph  J. 
Carter.  William  Thomas 
Caruthers.  John  M, 
Chaffoo,  Richard  A.  K 
Chambers.  Michael  Edward 


Chia.  John  Kaisheng 
Chigurupati.  Rao  Chanlr 
Cintroncaraballo.  Migue 
Clifford.  Paul  C. 
Cobb.  James  Michael 
Conlon.  Charles  J. 
Conrad.  Kenneth  A 
Cope.  Gerry  A. 
Corbctt.  Steven  C 
Corcoran.  Christopher  P. 
Cote.  Peter  C. 
Crane.  John  Edward 
Cranston.  Raymond  Josep 
Crooms.  Jeffrey  W. 
Culver.  Maurice  M. 
Curtis,  Thomas  B 
Davis.  Susan  R. 
Delcastillo.  Hector.  Jr. 
Devitt.  Charles  Kent 
Dillon.  Vincence  F. 
Dornblaser.  Eric  R. 
Egan.  Timothy  J. 
Eimermann.  Daniel  Allen 
Epps.  Lornetta  Ruth  Tay 
Essex.  Charles  Phillip 
Evans.  Theron.  NMN.  Jr. 
Farber.  Robert  Steven 
Faucet  t.  Clyde  J.  Jr. 
Faust.  John  M..  Jr. 
Ferris.  Caron  Gale 
Finnerty.  James  W. 
Fleming.  James  Wesley 
Floyd.  Charles 
Floyd.  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
Ford.  Robert  E. 
Forde.  Richard  James 
Frykberg.  Eric  Robert 
Furr.  Linda  Jo 
Galbo.  Claudia  E. 
Gallagher.  Janice  M. 
Gibson.  Kim  Pricke 
Gifford.  Clark  L. 
Goldstein.  Richard  Step 
Grant.  Joseph  Martin 
Grayson.  Mitchell  J. 
Gullick.son.  Gail  M. 
Gurney.  Michael  S. 
Crutbezahl.  Cary  David 
Hacker.  Jo.seph  F.  Ill 
Hackman.  Bela  B. 
Hailey.  Mark  A. 
Haller.  John  L. 
Hansen.  Mark  Krogness 
Harlan.  John  W. 
Harman,  Kenneth  R. 
Harriman,  Mark  S. 
Harrington.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Harris.  David  J..  Jr, 
Hasty.  Benjamin  R.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Williston  Sterch 
Hendron,  Maureen  Elizae 
Heroman.  William  M. 
Herringlon.  William  T. 
Heyneker.  Theodore  J. 
Hicks.  James  Mackey 
Hinman.  Charles  R. 
Hokan.son.  Carolyn  Sue 
Holm.  Richard  P. 
Holmgren.  Judith  Marie 
Hooper.  Dennis  G. 
Houghland.  David  J. 
Howard.  Richard  Karl 
Howell.  Irvin  Wendell  J. 
Hoyle.  Kenneth  Samuel 
Huppmann.  Joseph  Francis 
Hurt.  David  Langkop 
Hutchison.  Jane  White 
Hyams.  Kenneth  Craig 
Hyder.  Jace  W. 
Iiams.  Gordon  John 
Irene,  Richard  T. 
Jeffries.  Richard  R. 
Jennette.  John  A. 
Jennings.  John  L..  Jr. 


Johnson.  Da\  id  Allan 
Johnson.  Richard  E. 
John.son.  Robert  Allen 
Kaminski.  Steven 
Karvelis,  Kastytis  C. 
Keating.  John  L. 
Keeley.  Joseph  J. 
Keenan.  Owen  Bernard 
Keenen.  Timothy  L. 
Keller.  Terry 
Kelley.  William  Arthur 
Kennedy.  Gerard  D. 
Keyes.  John  J..  Ill 
Kezlarian.  Jeffrey  A. 
Kirshenbaum.  Arnold  S. 
Kivett.  Gerald  J. 
Knepp.  Ira  Gail 
Kosmo.  Michael  A. 
Kosty.  Michael  P. 
Krook.  Linda  Su.san 
Kulterman.  Thomas  Ray 
Langston.  Jerome 
Larson,  Charles  Adrian 
Leach.  John  Sheldon 
Leatherwood.  James  Looi 
Leavell.  John  T. 
Lee.  Dennis  J. 
Lee.  Douglas  D. 
Lee.  Keith  J. 
Lees.  Joel  Ardell 
Leidich.  Barbara  P. 
Liedich.  Raymond  B. 
Lenhardt.  Terence  M. 
Linstadt.  David  E 
Loch.  James  R. 
Longstreet.  Michael  T. 
Luebbert.  Marilyn  Mitll 
Luhn.  Roderick  F. 
Lynch.  Edward  M. 
Lyon.  Kent  Jackson 
Lyon.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Macomeer.  Donald.  Ill 
Macri.  Charles  J 
Maguire.  Frank  E..  Jr. 
Maitz.  Carlos  Antonio 
Major.  Steven  D. 
Manalaysay.  Ah  in  Rene 
March.  Lois  R. 
Marchand.  Gregory  Nmi 
Markle.  Janet  Tabb 
Marshall.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Martin.  Ruth  H. 
Martinez.  Fernando  Jesl 
Massey.  Gloria  S. 
Match.  Joel  Wayne 
Mayers.  Douglas  Lytle 
McCone  Todd  I. 
McDevitt.  Edward  R. 
McGuire.  Robert  A. 
McGurty.  John  Aloysius 
McKown.  William  D. 
McMahon.  Patricia  Malli 
Menestrina.  Larry  Eugen 
Michenfelder.  Hans  Jako 
Miller.  Michael  S. 
Miller.  William  Parring 
Mineart.  Stephen  M. 
Misas.  Jose  Enrique 
Mitchell.  Benjamin  Sanf 
Monteropear.son.  Pt-r  Man 
Montgomery.  Jay  R. 
Moon.  James  P. 
Moyer.  Donna  Lucille 
Moyer.  Frank  Rabe 
Murphy.  Paul  C. 
Nagel.  John  Robert 
Nagi.  Constance 
Nash.  John  D. 
Nelson.  Robert  Godffrey 
Newman.  Nancy 
Nicol.  Mark  Douglas 
Noack.  Nelleen  G. 
Oakley.  Robert  R. 
Ochsner.  Mims  G..  Jr. 


Oliver.  Lawrence  Gilmar 
Orlando.  Ralph  P. 
Osborne.  Richard  G. 
Oshaughncssy.  Gary  O. 
(Ishalt.  Kenneth  E. 
i'agan,  Jose  Antonio 
I'ancakc.  Bruce  D 
Papadimos.  Thomas  J. 
i'arrish.  David  ONeil 
I'aslernack.  James  J. 
I'atterson.  Robert  B. 
i'earson.  Don  R. 
Peterson.  Sandra  Rose 
}'idkowicz.  Jo.seph  Kevin 
Patter.  Henry  Gilbert 
Ramos.  Raul  Fausto  Calo 
Reams.  Gary  Glenn 
Reed.  Farrell  L.  II 
Reeder.  Harold  B. 
Reeves.  David  M. 
Reynolds.  Charles  Patri 
Reynolds.  Frank  P. 
Rhodes.  Robin  Lee 
Ribera.  Ernest  F. 
Richards.  Theodore  D. 
Richer.  Homer  Eric 
Richter.  Henry  James 
Rigdon.  Edward  Eugene 
Ritchie.  John  Edward 
Roberts.  William  L. 
Roberts.  William  M. 
Rocconi.  Paul  M. 
Rodriguez.  Nicanor  Fran 
Roemer.  Kurt  R. 
Rodgers.  David  B. 
Roldan.  Anselmo 
Rork.  Dennis  G. 
Ryan.  Jimmy  L. 
Saul.  William  L. 
Schacherer.  Timothy  G. 
Scharff.  Norbert  Daniel 
Schwarz.  Jo.seph  M. 
Scott.  Lawrence  E. 
Seifert.  William  K. 
Shannon.  Kevin  Mark 
Shannon.  Margaret  M. 
Sharpe.  Victor  V..  Ill 
Sherrod.  Thcre-sa  T. 
Shillinger.  Sarah  Edith 
Shipman.  Lynn  Proctor 
Sholes.  Christopher  W. 
Shortridge  Terry  W. 
Simpson.  Bernadette 
Simpson.  Charles  Eugene 
Sims.  Brian  D. 
Sisco.  Kenneth  Lee 
Skellon.  Henry  Grady.  II 
Small.  Roy  S. 
Smith.  Carl  V. 
Spencer.  Mark  Edward 
Steenbarger.  John  R. 
Stegemoller.  Ralph  W. 
Stelmach.  Suzanne  E. 
Stevenson.  Dennis  R. 
Strand.  Brian  H. 
Stull.  Carol  G. 
Sucsy.  Robert  James 
Sutter.  Larry  Remigi 
Swan.  Robert  J. 
Tami.  Thomas  A. 
Tate.  Morris  L..  Jr. 
Taylor.  Eulon  R. 
Terhune.  David  W. 
Terry.  Mark  A. 
Tetziaff.  John  E. 
Thane.  Michael  William 
Thompson.  Jeffrey  N. 
Toth.  William  V, 
Trobaugh.  Ann,'  H. 
Trump.  David  H. 
Valdez,  Michael  R. 
Vanness.  Michael  Moore 
Van.steenwyk.  Douglas  K. 
Wade.  Robert  Keath 


Walker,  Micluul  L. 
Wallace,  Arnold  Doyle 
Way,  Jeffrey  D, 
Wealherby.  Ellsworth,  II 
Weiser.  Edward  B. 
Whelan,  Thomas  V. 
Whitlen.  Christine  E. 
Wilkerson.  Stephen  Young 
Wilker.son.  William  C. 
Wilkinson.  John  W. 
Williams.  Freeland  L.  II 
Wilson.  Joe  E. 
Wineinger.  Mark  A. 
Wolf.  Daniel  E. 
Wright.  Elisabeth  Nancy 
Yarwood.  Robert  L. 
Yelverton.  Charles  Olin 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Bevan.  Herbert  Everett 
Braem.  Boyd  Carl 
Brown.  Mary  Jane 
Bryner.  Charles  L..  Jr. 
Cantwell.  Gertrude  Pair. 
Cilyo.  Cynthia  Lou 
DashicU.  Thomas  I..  Jr. 
Paucetl.  Clyde  J..  Jr. 
Fernholz.  Frederic  A. 
Gladstone.  Igor  M..  Jr. 
Gow,  Mark  William 
Hughes.  Sanders  Ceadett 
Hyatt.  Thomas  Alan 
Jenkins.  Rosemary 
Kincaid.  Robert  Lawrence 
Lewis.  Donald  Wray 
Mackey.  John  Kevin 
Malone.  Joseph  Lawrence 
Marcus.  Ronald  Alan 
Nichols.  Ste\en  L. 
Schraut.  Gary  Ervin 
Sellers.  Randall  Van 
Shuey.  Thomas  Francis 
Spitzer.  Mark  S. 
Stobie.  Paul  E. 
Torrey,  Stephen  Alton  J. 
Yeager.  Josef  Klein 
Zukowski.  Christopher  W. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Riggins.  Finis  Garrett.  Jr. 
Schnittger.  Paul 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
section  531; 

Arcement.  Larry  Hugh.  Jr. 
Curfman.  Donald  James 
McCormick.  Roger  Allen 
Sherrick.  Stephan  Douglas 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  section  531: 
Ahern.  Michael  George 
Alcolt.  Martin  NMN 
Allred.  Robert  Franklin 
Balanza.  Henry  Cardenas 
Bcrnal.  Richard  Fitzgerald 
Belts.  Donald  Samuel 
Blackburn.  Susan  Lynne 
Brink.  Jody  Rees 
Buchanan.  Wayne  Douglas 
Burton.  Chester  Olio 
Button.  Keith  Thomas 


Chojncwski.  Kim  Christian 
Colesar.  Michael  Anthony 
Craft.  Michael  John 
Dolloff.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Downs.  Daniel  L. 
Eason.  Thomas  M..  Jr. 
Fallon.  James  S. 
Gibson.  Thomas  Elmer.  Jr. 
Gonzales.  Domingo 
Gordon.  Michael  E. 
Green.  Timothy  Fred 
Gustafson.  Gary  Gene.  Jr. 
Hay.  Robert  Wayne.  Jr. 
Kenwood.  Lee  Castles 
Hines.  Stephen  Joe 
Kaufmann.  Mark  Ernst 
Keith.  John  Alan 
Kelly.  Gary  Edwin 
Kerber.  James  Lemay 
King.  Janie  Marie 
Kompanik.  Michael  Paul 
Lanlelme.  John  Robert 
Lehman.  John  Frederic 
Livings.  William  Thomas.  Jr. 
Lultig.  Leo  John 
Maclndoc.  Daniel  Scott 
Mahan.  Daniel  Robert 
Marik.  Donald  Paul 
Mason.  William  Carey 
Mellon.  Waller  Harold 
Mendez.  Richard  Andrew 
Mendoza.  Rcy  Zabat 
Milheim.  William  Vann 
Miller.  Frank  William.  Jr. 
Morgan.  Charles  William 
Morris.  Grant  Lydell 
Moyle.  Samuel  Boddie.  III. 
Murray.  Eugene  I..  Jr. 
Parker.  Stephen  Rothermel 
Peschke.  Alvin  Louis 
Rag.sdale.  David  Whilehursl 
Read.  Elizabeth  Blanlon 
Reckarl.  John  Stephen 
Rellins.  Michael  Anthony 
Revels.  William  Leonard 
Roe.  Russell  Gardner 
Roy.  Philip  Charles 
Salo.  Michael  Everett 
Sawyer.  Gwendolyn  Anne 
Sawyer.  Mark  Anichini 
Scarpa.  Joseph 
Schellhammer.  Fred  Olho 
Schlienz.  Don  Franklin 
Scyoc.  Paul  Gordon 
Seidl.  Mark  Francis 
Sheets.  Randy  Lee 
Smith.  John  Stephen 
Spear.  Charles  O..  IV. 
Spurgeon.  Joseph  Edward 
Slcege.  Sandra  Lynne 
Sullivan.  Loren  Charles 
Symons.  Gail  Ann 
Talmadge.  Cynthia  Louise 
Terrell.  James  Anthony 
Tillson.  Patrick  Andrew 
Voyles.  Dennis  Daxid 
Webster.  James  Gillis.  IV. 
Welter.  John  Lee 
While.  George  Gerard 
Wiggs.  David  Brian 
Wimberly.  David  Sullon 
Wolf.  Randy  Allen 
Wright.  James  Carey 
Zurick.  Patrick  Andrew 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Murphey.  Paul  Warren 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten_ 
ant  commander  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
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thf  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  titlf  10.  United 

States  Code,  .scrtion  531: 

ArrhtT.  Fred  Rorkwell,  Jr. 

Banks.  Harold  GcorK<' 

Bennett.  William  Thomas 

Broun.  Charles  T. 

Biirle.v.  Ra.v  Canada.  Sr. 

Cooper.  GeofKe  Dennis 

Duccl.  Alex 

Filer.  Carl  William 

Frazier.  Calvin  EuKene 

Hall.  Michael  Terry 

Han.sen,  Rodney  H. 

Hays.  Franklin  Ernest 

Hickey.  Eileen  Louise 

Okielty.  James  Patrick 

Price.  Robert  Alex 

Prince.  James  Vernon 

Spilker.  Kurt  H. 

Stanfield.  Edwin  Douglas 

Teske.  Paul  Norman  Edward 

Thoma.s.  Julius  Alexander 

Weimer.  Rae  O. 

Weis.  John  H..  Jr. 

The  followinK-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 

Burl.  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Casimano.  Santino  Anthony.  Ke. 
Creighton.  Larry  Keith 
Fessler.  George  Donald 
Fletcher.  Richard  Carter 
Garment.  L.  Su.san 
Gomulka,  Eugene  Thomas 
Hicks.  Lawrence  I^on 
Holcomb.  Norman  Dewey.  Jr 
Kelley.  James  Rodney 
Rich.  Steven  Robert 
Russell.  Curtis  Allen 
Simone.  Earl  Francis  Jensen 
Swafford.  Ronald  Leonard.  Sr. 
Uhlemeyer.  Fredric  Laurence 
Williams.  Michael  Leonard 

The  following-named  U.S.   Na\a!  Re.serve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of    the    U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10. 
United  Slates  Code,  section  531: 
Burns.  Felix  Robert 
Donofrio,  John  Louis 
Hirsch.  Lawrence  Stanley 

The  following-named  US    Naval  Re.serve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant    to   title    10,    United   States 
Code,  section  531: 
Bell,  James  Maxson 
Bersson.  William  T. 
Beyer.  Glen  R. 
Bruhn.  Quenlin  liCe 
Citrano.  Robert  Charles 
Doherty.  Chuck  Leonard 
Haynes.  Michael  E. 
Komusky.  Richard  Paul 
Minck.  Gary  R. 
Smith.  William  Francis.  Jr. 
Snyder.  John  L<>o 
Theriault.  Lawrence  W. 

The  following-named  U.S.   Naval   Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant   (junior    grade)    in    the    Civil    Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  .section  531; 
Babb.  Jeffery  Scott 
Cook.  Craig  Luther 
Cowan.  Kenneth  Lee 
Feiler.  Philip  Stuart 
Gamble.  Richard  D..  II 
Harris.  Robert  Paul 
James.  Craig  Eugene 


Matioleliic.  Robert  Anthony 
Maley.  Edward  M. 
McLay.  Richard  Ed 
Moot.  Christina  A. 
Murray.  Thomas  Donald 
Pirtle.  Gary  Neal 
Rieger.  Michael  N. 
Shope.  Bruce  G. 

The  following-named  U.S.   Naval  Re.serve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant   to 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  .section  531: 
Kendle.  Louise  R. 
Manfredi.  Frank  Anthony 
Mixon.  Ernie  Lee 
Moran.  Debra  D. 
Ozawa.  Ste\e  Harold 
Wiley.  Buford  Brummit  J. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps 
of    the    U.S.    Navy,    puisuaiil    to    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  .section  531: 
Davenport.  Teresa  Joann 
Davidson.  Donel  L. 
Meade.  Charles  Allen 
Puglisi.  Richard  Lawrence 
Sanders,  Clayton  R. 
Setne.ss,  Jeffrey  B. 
Su.s7.an,  Michael  Joel 
Talson.  Staven  M. 
Zengel.  Patricia 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Re.serve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    lo    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Blank.  Ronald  Paul 
Chisum.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Craig,  John  Ellis 
Fairchild.  Charles  Jame 
Forsythe.  Lance  Lee 
Halverson.  Bradley  Alan 
Schneck.  David  R. 
Seamons.  Braden  C. 
Sorin,  Mark  Steven 
Steenson.  Loren  James 
Wong.  Gerald  K 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Barrett.  Lawrence  Arthur 
Berg.  Erendon  William 
Bex.  Richard  I. 
Bowman.  Anne  Elizabeth 
Brown.  Lyndon  Bruce 
Bullock,  Larry  Joel 
Carroll.  William  Brent 
Chau.  James  Yok  Ming 
Cook.  Kevin  B 
Curran.  Thomas  Jo.seph 
Daley.  Jo.seph  Obrien.  Jr. 
Decicco.  Mary  V. 
Denio.  Dale  NMN 
Depaul.  John  Michael.  Jr. 
Eifert.  Kenneth  Gray 
Fields,  Charles  Sanders 
Forbes.  Phillip  Ronald 
Griffee,  Nancy  Caroline 
Grochmal,  Da\id  L. 
Han.sen,  Markle  Probasco 
Heffernan.  James  Gregor 
Hender.son.  George  Oils 
Heinzer.  Mark  Thomas 
Horton  .  Philip  I^eahy 
Hoffman.  Holly  L. 
Imray.  Scott  William 
Jackson.  Adolphus  Myron 
Keenan.  James  V. 


Labare.  John  Charles 
Lafferty.  Thomas  A. 
Lindauer.  Paul  Anthony 
McKenna.  Christine  Elai 
Mcl.«»in.  Kurt  Alan 
Melvin.  Walter  L. 
Petrella.  Karen  Mari.se 
Reeg.  Edward  George 
Rummelhart.  Joanne  Mari 
Santtilli.  Gerald  Anthon 
Schwab.  Richard  Roy 
Seamons.  Braden  C. 
Semans.  William  Oliver 
Southard,  Kami  Ann 
Sturtz.  Barbara  Quick 
Sturlz.  David  Hael 
Thaler.  John  Joseph 
Thorpe.  Jeffrey  Robert 
Varga.  Klara  J   Edith 
Webb.  Randall  Edwin 
Wiggin.  T  lom.t.-  Hollis 
Wolfert.  I'aula  .4arie 
Wolfert.  Richard  Evan 
Wray.  Roger  Dale 
Yardomian.  Robert  Perry 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant   commander    in    the    Medical    Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Na\y.  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code  section  531: 
Bally.  Ralph  Edward 
Braunagel.  Robert  Charl 
Hall.  John  Anderson 
Tyson.  Gary  Don 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  ,section  531: 

Alexander,  Mark 
Baker,  Carl  Dean 
Borrow,  Angele  Werthmul 
Bates,  David  Proyer,  III 
Bolldin,  Agnes  Rogers 
Boyd.  James  Robert 
Caburian.  Edgar  Clement 
Calkins,  Dennis  Laroy 
Cocrane,  Richard  Mark 
Denzer,  Patricia  Mane 
Gale,  Thomas  Wayne 
Gof f,  Billie  Gayle 
Hol.seholder.  William  D. 
Hollon.  Kenneth  Lavern 
Jones.  Michael  Edward 
Kawchak.  Victor  Michael 
Little.  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Marcinik.  Edward  John 
Malhewson.  Paul  Garrett 
McDonald.  Michael  Lee 
McClester.  Robert  Gib.son 
Monroy.  Maureen  Eliazee 
Moore.  Jeffrey  Lee 
Music.  Chirsitan  Gerfar 
Newton.  Larry  N. 
Sluza.  Joseph  Ernest 
Steven.  Sue  Elizabeth 
Stevens.  James  Michael 
Takahashi.  Kenneth 
Tede.schi.  Robert  J. 
Wax,  James  Paul 
Working,  Kim  Raymond 
Zambito.  Paul  Richard 

The  following-named  line  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant 
lo  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Luz.  James  Travis 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 


Campbell.  John  D 
Dorcmus.  Steven  William 
Hoffman.  Paul  Michael 
Iiiinns.  Graham  D. 
Munson,  Mark  Roger 
Keeley.  Michael  Eugene 
Robbins,  Sara  Leigh 
Shasteen.  Stephen  Perry 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
m  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  .section 
531: 
Sessions.  Patricia  M. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers   to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Bell.  Joan  Marie 
Bishop.  Wayne  F 
Bu.s.sey.  Jane  P. 
Chen.  Susan  Beverly 
Condo.  Mary  Lynn 
Condon.  Doris  Evelyn 
Cox,  Rita  A. 
Curran.  Patricia  Martin 
Lainhart.  Geraldine  Ire 
Lawler.  Margaret  S. 
Mel.ser.  Shelagh  Thomas 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  licuten 
ant  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  State  Code,  sec 
tion  531: 

. .^amowicz.  Anne  Marie 
Avers.  Adrianne  Kay 
Campbell.  Sheila  Faye 
Cantin.  William  Gerard 
Cat  in.  Sylvia  Helen 
Clayton.  Nancy  Smith 
Copeland.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Delaney.  Patricia  A. 
Dervarlcs.  Joanne  Marie 
Donahue.  Julie  Ann 
Kngelmann.  Karin  Elisae 
Flippo.  Polly  Lynn 
Gallagher,  Kevin  Joseph 
Galvan,  Juan 
Hall.  Be  eriy  Ann 
Heisch.  D  ckie  Ray 
Hickey.  Kerry  Anne 
Jacobs.  John  Thaddeus 
Jacobs.  Larry  Sherman 
Johnson.  Paul  Kirk.  Jr. 
Jones.  Jeffrey  Raymond 
Jones.  Phoebe  Marie 
Joseph.  Joann  Marie 
Kaessner,  Maryanne  Pryo 
Knight,  Kenneth  David 
Livermore,  Pauline  Tere 
Livingston.  Barbara  Ell 
Lorick,  Debra  Irene 
Lyons,  Norecn  Kay 
Majkowski.  Kim  Marie 
Matthews,  Beverly  A. 
May,  Kenneth  Coleman 
Meredith.  Juanita  V.  C. 
Meyer.  Geralyn  J. 
Michel.  Terrence  L. 
Norbut.  Melanie  Diane 
Oliver.  Linda  Jean 
Parks.  James  Robert,  III 
Pennell  Connie  L. 
Pierce.  Dujwanice  Mario 
Ribby.  Kevin  Jay 
Scottbeach.  Michele  Jea 
Simmons.  Nancy  Anne 
Smith.  Jerry  Ann 
Stewart.  Deborah  A. 
Turner.  Gregory  K. 
Vroman.  Richard  Alan 
Walker.  Mary  E. 


WrbD.  K;u(  n  i-  ram  i  .s 
Witlebort,  Emile  Dwight 
Zuelzke.  Barbara  Jean 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Re.serve 
officers,  lo  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Kvietkus.  Joan  Monica 
Walsh,  Maureen  Anne 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  in  the  line  as  a  limited  duty  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  .section  5589A: 
Chambers.  Keith  Van 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  (CW04)  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  555: 
Brophy.  John  Richard 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers,  lo  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  (CW03)  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  555: 
Love.  James  Joseph 
Metzger.  Ronald  Earl 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  Re.serve 
chief  warrant  officers,  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officers  (CW02)  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  section  555: 

Fine,  David  L. 
Fulford,  David  William 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  (CW02)  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  lo  title  10,  United  Stales 
Code,  section  555: 
Gadsden,  George  Louis 
McChesney,  Adrian  M.,  Jr. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for   permanent   appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W  4, 
under  provisons  of  title   10.   United  States 
Code,  section  563: 
Ayers,  Lauren  D..  Jr..  4741 
Bcnrud,  Jon  C.  1544 
Brahmer.  Ronald  M..  5185 
Brogdon.  Ronald  G..  7804 
Catlett.  Douglas  M..  9224 
Christ ian.sen,  Richard  W..  9151 
Clark.  John  C.  9361 
Cowarl.  Larry  A..  8122 
Cumbie,  William  T..  5016 
Delaro.sa.  Cecil  R..  7388 
Diab.  Robert  N.  0613 
Gawerecki.  Harold  A..  2942 
Graves.  Sylvester.  1427 
Grothe.  Gary  R..  8269 
Haves.  William  R..  8365 
Janda.  Gerald  T..  9302 

Johns.  Marcus  W..  3709 

Johnson.  Joe  V..  4651 

Kalhrein.  Charles  J..  4716 

Keegan.  Frederick  J.,  0102 

Kenney.  John  J..  0864 

Koren.  Ronald  A..  9144 

Leslie.  Curtis  A..  6149 

Log.sdon.  Larry  D..  0742 

Lopez  Tommy  L..  0809 

Martin.  Darrell  F..  3399 

McDonald.  Joseph  A..  7151 

Mclnerney.  Paul  A..  7517 

Meeker.  Richard  L..  1749 

Meierdierks.  Marlen  B..  5268 

Meyer.  Leslie  A..  3328 

Meyer.  Vernon  J..  6459 


Moorehead.  Robert  E..  4940 
Morrone.  Fredrick  M..  1369 
Mueller.  Leonard  A..  9376 
Parker.  Lance  E..  6465 
Pickens.  Daniel  B..  5685 
Primmer.  Loren  D..  Jr..  9185 
Richey.  Edward.  Jr..  6039 
Romero.  Carl.  2467 
Rothwell.  John  W..  Jr..  7174 
Rudolf.  Larry  F.,  2642 
Ruppell.  Ronald  G..  4530 
Sable.  Daniel  W..  9359 
Scott.  Winston  J..  8773 
Seav,  John  R  .  3372 
Self.  John  D.  8899 
Sieber,  Cathy  J..  0534 
Simp.son.  Charles  C.  3999 
Stride.  Robert  D..  3460 
Sturgeon.  Ralph.  Jr..  8782 
Tallman.  Peter  W..  0420 
Tenorio.  Teodoro  R..  0289 
Vrooman.  Lyndon  F,.  0861 
Waller.  Dean  A..  1115 
Walter.  Richard  J..  6951 
Wheeler.  James  C.  5984 
Williams.  Anthony  W..  6555 

The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent   appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3. 
under  provisions  of  title   10.  United  States 
Code,  section  563: 
Agnie.  Anthony  E..  7629 
Anderson.  Lester  L..  4572 
Antkowiak.  David  V..  4339 
Archer.  Steve  W..  0163 
Austin.  Max  E..  0778 
Balderama.  William  J..  2467 
Barnes.  James  R..  7871 
Beall.  John  R..  5062 
Bennett.  Robert  O..  Jr..  5409 
Bertoldo.  David  V..  7470 
Best,  Bobbie  L.,  Jr..  3907 
Bethke.  Raymond  A..  1692 
Blackwell.  George  K..  5443 
Bover.  Scott  D..  2717 
Brady.  John  C.  7323 
Breese,  Thomas  L..  5936 
Bremer.  James  F..  6156 
Burnett.  Rus.sell  K..  7840 
Bvnum.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  1758 
Caldwell.  Clifton  D..  9267 
Carico.  Billy  J..  7167 
Cavanaugh.  Robert  W..  Jr..  8584 
Cavanaugh.  William  J..  3097 
Chambli.ss.  Larry  D..  5793 
Chandler.  Richard  E..  0146 
Chandler.  Tommy  L..  6325 
Charlton.  William  H..  Jr..  8917 
CoUard.  George  R..  4914 
Colvard.  Charles  E..  3821 
Cooper,  Kenneth  R.,  8796 
Corbell.  Ronald  B..  8947 
Cox.  Denny  L..  9386 
Cox.  William  C.  0178 
Crall.  Daniel  A..  0050 
Crawford.  Ernest  L..  1531 
Cummings.  Michael  K..  8760 
Currie.  James.  9553 
Dailey.  Richard  W..  7492 
Davey.  Wayne  A..  4101 
Deford.  Ronald  H..  7389 
Dclo.ssanlos.  Jo.seph  S..  2555 
Derose.  Michael  P..  5145 
Diaz.  Ralph  J..  5347 
Dipman.  David  A..  0536 
Dockrey.  Donald  R..  3284 
Dombos.  Larrie  A..  8306 
Downs.  Robert  P..  2510 
Drown,  Roger  F..  5163 
Dytmire.  Donald  L..  9848 
Edwards.  Michael  D..  2742 
Elggren.  Steven  O..  9524 
Exworthy.  Sally  J.,  4646 
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Farrior.  Claiidu-.  Jr  .  5598 
Farster.  Danit-I  I,..  7106 
Fishrr.  Jerrold  R.,  5285 
Frank.  Roylancc  J..  Jr  .  9324 
Frvf.  Jeffrey  S..  6222 
Galvan.  Juan.  Jr  .  0314 
Garcia.  Jo.sc  T  .  9640 
Garrpttc.  Charles  B..  0956 
Graf.  John  M..  0557 
Green.  Michael  W  .  4108 
Grow.  George  T  .  Jr  .  7320 
GuntherberB.  Calvin  F  .  2172 
Hal  ford.  Gary  F..  2431 
Halverson.  Lee  F..  3590 
Hammer,  Alan  A..  7625 
Harris.  Henry  C  7815 
Harris.  Peter  L..  0075 
Hartman.  Howard  A..  0915 
Haye.s.  Michr.el  B  .  9199 
Heffernan,  Edward  H..  2067 
Hernandez.  Frank  R  .  8043 
Hickey.  Steven.  7020 
HiKhtower.  William  D..  6564 
Hinds.  John  V..  Jr..  7054 
Hobbs.  Rw.s.sell  R..  Jr..  0660 
Hoopendorn.  James  R  .  4021 
Howard.  Winfield  D  .  Jr  .  7,560 
Humbert.  Donnel.  5792 
Irvine.  Robert  H..  1774 
Jennings.  Da\id  L  .  8857 
John.son.  Andrew  L..  3799 
Johnson.  James  F..  8006 
John.son.  Paul  E..  6345 
Johnston.  John  W..  9255 
Jones.  Lester  R..  6269 
Kat.sekes.  Charles  G..  6966 
Kerr.  Garry  R..  0311 
Kikta.  James  R..  3401 
Kilpatnrk.  Robin.  C  5663 
Khcker.  Mark  J..  6011 
Klossner.  John  A..  9928 
Knope.  James  M..  5136 
Kozakewich.  Michael.  Jr..  9799 
Kiifhia.  Paul  J..  Jr  .  1730 
Landrum.  Eugene  W..  0954 
Laporle.  Alfred  P..  Jr  .  7442 
Larkin.  Victor  A..  4658 
Lasnier.  Kenneth  P..  0974 
Lavender.  Bryan.  N..  3057 
Law.  Douglas  A..  9256 
Lawyer.  Gary  W..  9352 
Leach.  Patrick  B..  1480 
Leer.  Cornelius  F..  9622 
Lind.sey.  Roo.sevelt.  Jr..  6015 
Lozada.  Luis  R..  9335 
Luckey.  Albert  A..  4151 
Man.sch.  John  M..  1066 
Ma.s.sal.  Nicholas  E..  3412 
Massie.  James  J..  1212 
McClendon.  Andrew.  6306 
Mclntyre.  Todd  A..  4945 
MeKinney.  Michael  L..  2918 
Mees.  William  L..  6983 
Messner.  Larry  T..  7180 
Mike.sell.  George  H..  4746 
Monds,  Harry  R..  0255 
Montoya.  Anthony  R..  3652 
Moon.  Howard  R..  9322 
Moore.  Bobby  L  .  Jr..  0635 
Morgan.  Keith  A..  0974 
Mullins.  Roger  T..  0710 
Myer.  Llovd  A..  6514 
Myers.  Richard  L..  3762 
Narramore.  Lloyd  R..  Jr..  8427 
Navarre.  Frederick  L..  4621 
Nichols.  Herbert  L..  Jr  .  1297 
Nicholson.  James  D..  9848 
Nusbaum.  John  L..  3959 
ODonnell.  Daniel  E..  9924 
Padgette.  Charles  A..  7803 
Patrick.  Jimmy  C.  6120 
Paul.  Darrell  L..  4199 
Peake.  Gerald  L..  0308 
Phillips.  George  J..  9999 
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Plowman.  Charles  B..  1307 

Plumlei'.  Frank  B  .  5256 

Poole.  Tony  E..  Jr..  1578 

Poon.  James.  Jr  .  6588 

Prilchard.  Charles  W..  8644 

Ramberg.  William  E..  1520 

Ranero.  Antonio  E..  4413 

Rapp.  Steven  D..  9035 

Rich.  Donald  E..  3214 

Roberts.  Errol  W  .  6111 

Roberts.  Harry  W  .  Jr..  5940 

Roden.ski.  Robert  W..  4455 

Salyer.  Burkeen  W..  4955 

Sanders.  L»-o.  Jr..  6667 

Scarpinato.  Frank  J  .  Jr..  1608 

Schepisi.  Joseph  H..  3983 

Sohichtel.  Paul  V..  2738 

Schwab.  Stephen  E..  5518 

Sheldon.  Clyde  D..  7302 
Shrum.  Nicholas  A..  3210 
Silvi.s.  Paul  G..  2320 
Simmons.  Arnold  E  .  6459 
Simon.  David  L..  6469 
Skinner.  Frank  P  .  6071 
Smith.  Donald  R..  1882 
Smith.  Lonnie  D..  1365 
Smith.  Robert  W..  0453 
Smith.  William  C.  2593 
Spelman.  Jo.seph.  6037 
Spencer.  Michael  E..  7398 
Steinheimer.  Robert.  6835 
Stewart.  Ronald  A..  2051 
Still.  Thoma.s  R  .  5627 
Stowers.  Dempsey.  9348 
Strong.  David  P..  7191 
Swensen.  Roland  C.  6948 
Swope.  Larry  L.  8154 
Terpstra.  Je.sse  H..  Jr  .  4303 
Thomas.  Haney.  Jr..  5387 
Thorpe.  Dennis  M..  2187 
Tietjen.  Berndt  H..  7965 
Toupin.  Gary  E..  9029 
Trexler.  Glenn  H..  3310 
Vandenberg.  Bruce  A..  6710 
Wadford.  Glenn  L..  3743 
Walli.s.  Roy  V..  5165 
Ward.  Raymond  E..  3419 
Wat.son.  William  M..  3101 
Watt.  Howard  A..  5032 
Welch.  Ray  A..  5053 
Wellner.  Jerry  D..  3213 
Williams.  John  M..  9015 
Williams.  Marxin  G..  3256 
Williams.  Wilbur  L..  7568 
Winstead.  John  E..  2088 
Woicik.  Jeffrey  P..  2049 
Wood.  Jack  L..  5038 
Young.  William  H..  Jr..  9759 
Zarner.  Thomas  M..  5366 
Zimmerman.  John  R..  9518 

The  follow  ing  named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  tor  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W  2. 
under  pro\isions  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  563: 

Adams.  Dennis  G..  7014 
Alabaster.  Sean  T..  3926 
Anctll.  Paul  A  .  4126 
Anderson.  Richard  A..  0833 
Archibald.  Ronald.  1241 
Arnold.  Stanley  M.,  7126 
Arthur.  Charles  P..  6108 
Ashley.  Thomas  C  .  8412 
Alhey.  Billy  E..  0028 
Babb.  Demetrice  M..  8470 
Babicki.  David.  3120 
Baker.  Rodney  J  .  7810 
Ballard.  Craig  E..  3832 
Bankhead.  Robert  L..  7620 
Becker.  Philip  S..  1221 
Beers.  James  E..  7058 
Bent  ley.  Ronald  W..  0024 
Bess.  Cyrus  G..  4301 
Bishop.  Larry  A..  0072 


Bomke.  Robin  C.  1499 
Bone.  Acie.  2008 
Bowling.  Eddie.  7078 
Boyd.  Gilbert.  Jr..  5122 
Braden.  Benjamin  R..  6761 
Bray.  Michael  W..  6374 
Briltain.  Jackie  L..  4117 
Brounty.  George  L..  9180 
Brown.  D?vid  A  .  6316 
Brown.  Dt.nald  ^..  Jr..  2337 
Brown.  Kenneth  M..  8867 
Brown.  Samuel  J..  0676 
Bryce.  Douglas  W..  7841 
Bucholtz.  Gregory  H..  0187 
Bunn.  Ronnie  W  .  3413 
Burch.  Michael  K..  9931 
Burge.ss.  Frankie  D..  8518 
Burns.  Michalle  L..  5065 
Burnside.  Derrick.  9544 
Burr.  Peter  L..  8952 
Burt.  Jake  W  .  2463 
Butler.  Mathew  A..  9336 
Callahan.  .John  D..  2626 
Cameron.  George  F..  0723 
Campbell.  Robert  S..  6459 
Capps.  Dani.'l  E..  1622 
Carnahan.  Dale  E..  1447 
Ca.s.sell.  Daniel  C.  7801 
Catrett.  Allen  E..  4403 
Caiible.  Thomas  R..  1418 
Chapman.  Donald  C.  3076 
Cherne.  Jerome  P..  7468 
Ciesla.  Jack.  8535 
Clark.  John  S..  9973 
Coleman.  Ricky  P..  3689 
Connelly.  Max  L..  6809 
Coposky.  Arnold  J..  9646 
Costanzo.  Arkle  J..  II.  7601 
Cowley.  James  E..  821 1 
Cox.  William  H.  Jr..  8959 
Crabtree.  Dale  A..  Jr..  4689 
Crain.  Jim  C.  5272 
Crnich.  Gerald  T..  7833 
Crouch.  David  L  .  8625 
Czarniawski.  William  A..  9284 
Dahlkamp.  Michael  W..  8730 
Daniels.  Roy  V..  4390 
Davis.  Donald  J..  0117 
Dawson.  Maurice  R..  0745 
Dellaporta.  Steven.  5689 
Deller.  Keith  C.  5806 
Denney.  James  R..  0586 
Deslauriers.  Thomas  R..  0381 
Detzel.  Robert  N..  1967 
Dibianca.  Philip  L..  2364 
Dicki.son.  John  B..  Jr..  4695 
Dick.son.  Gary  L..  6204 
Dodd.  Bradley  I..  3517 
Donahue.  Herbert  W..  Jr..  8037 
Donnelly.  John  P..  III.  7327 
Dri.scoll.  Richard  J..  9671 
Duenez.  Hector  J..  8595 
Dykes.  Carson  C.  4647 
Easter.  Robert  J..  4670 
Edwards.  James  R..  9184 
Engstrom.  John  C.  Jr..  7782 
Faltinowski.  Gary  R..  3090 
Faude.  Edward  A..  0982 
Featherstone.  Phillip  G  .  6451 
Felumlee.  Roger  N..  7086 
Fennell.  Daiuel  F..  Jr..  6015 
Fields.  Robert  M  .  1454 
Forbes.  Thomas  W..  1541 
Forinash.  Mark  B  .  2393 
Freeman.  Earnest  B..  0695 
Freeman.  Wayne  E..  8181 
French.  Richard  L..  Jr..  0387 
Frolen.  Stephen  J..  0219 
Frossard.  Patrick  F..  3289 
Frost.  Jack  E..  8844 
Fuller.  Harold  D..  6530 
Gardner.  David  W..  Jr..  1817 
Gelinas.  Timothy  K..  4540 
Gib.son.  James  R..  9852 


Giebe.  Thomas  J..  9694 
Gilbert.son.  Donald  W..  3092 
Goede.  Tod  M  .  5274 
Goetz.  Patricks.  8167 
Goldfinger.  Lawrence  I..  0666 
Goodwin.  Earl.  9716 
Goodwin.  Robert  G..  8150 
Gordon.  Robby  D  .  2335 
Gray.son.  Lawrence  A  .  2874 
Ualstead.  Ronald  L..  4492 
ilimnilton.  Scott  L..  5596 
Hamman.  Kalhy  E..  4800 
Hammerer.  James  J..  0562 
Hansen.  Gordon  G..  5685 
Hargrove.  Roger  D  .  9040 
Harrison.  James  S..  8682 
Hart.  Harold  J..  5829 
Hastings.  Stephen  W..  7429 
Havner.  Glenn  S..  2300 
Haves.  Harold  G..  5887 
Heath.  Donald  E..  3200 
Heberlein.  Dale  E..  8098 
Hernandez.  Felipe.  9468 
Herr.  Donald  W.  Jr..  0662 
Hipps.  Ronald  L..  6946 
Honzik.  Jeffrey  A..  5007 
Innocenzi.  Paul  G..  III.  2673 
Jenkins.  Terry  L..  7990 
Jennings.  William  E..  3691 
Jensen.  Terry  L..  3095 
Jomp.  John  T..  5860 
Jones.  James  D..  6752 
Joy.  John  E..  Jr..  0212 
Kellogg.  Kern  D..  7263 
Kf.tle.  Danny  W..  4201 
Kidwell.  William  D..  9265 
Kin.sella.  Steven  M..  2598 
Klyn.  William  F..  0069 
Koutrouba.  Peter  J..  2361 
Kvle.  Warren  E..  4174 
La-skodi.  Paul  S..  3640 
Lee.  Darwin  S..  5325 
Lewis.  Dwayne  G..  5951 
Lewis.  Samuel  O..  Jr..  9574 
Lilienthal.  Lawrence  J..  6297 
Lindenmayer.  Thomas  A..  0696 
Linder.  Thomas  L..  4976 
Linehan.  Michael  P..  7026 
Livermore.  Vincent  O..  3632 
Logan.  Roy  E..  9291 
Lore.  Wesley  B..  9110 
Lucio.  Jose  G..  3713 
Madril.  Anthony  F..  7675 
Mallett.  Ronald  L..  1838 
Marra.  Francesco.  9265 
Matta.  David  G..  6520 
Matthews.  Ronald  J..  0849 
McDaniel.  George  L..  0583 
McGee.  Daniel  J..  4503 
McGee.  William  T..  8828 
Meisel.  Randolph  J..  7582 
Miller.  Lawrence  A..  8637 
Mills.  Stephen  C.  2435^ 
Mogensen.  Bruce  A..  2713 
Montague.  Scotty  W..  8078 
Monzon.  Mariano  B..  7988 
Moodv.  Thomas  R..  9586 
Moore.  Robert  W..  1291 


Morgan.  John  C.  1146 
Morris.  Leonard  L..  2224 
Mrazik.  David  R..  6798 
Napier.  Alfred  E..  3611 
Nel.son.  Alan  J..  2181 
Nelson.  Michael  J..  0123 
Newman.  Randy  L..  6515 
Nicklow.  Barry  W..  7223 
Norman.  Edward  A..  8318 
OBrien.  Billie  D..  2506 
Ojeda.  Joe.  9890 
oiowney.  Patrick  J..  3174 
Owen.  Robert  W..  0397 
Pangle.  Bradley  P..  954^6 
Paniagua.  Jose  G..  1357 
Pate.  Walter  F..  5401 
Pearson.  Donald  E..  3500 
Peel.  David  J..  0753 
Perales.  Edward  Y..  7248 
Perry.  Morris  J..  III.  3483 
Peterson.  Milton  L..  6900 
Phyfer.  John.  5699 
Pomales.  Jonas.  7489 
Powell.  Thomas  M..  4457 
Raynor.  Thomas  R..  7074 
Ree.se.  Marvin  L..  8012 
Rice.  Thomas  R..  2428 
Rishell.  Randy  R..  5507 
Rob.son.  Roger  A..  3474 
Roller.  Robert  J..  5502 
Rowe.  Charles  W..  Jr..  8902 
Rowland.  Otis  E..  8230 
Rubeck.  Roger  D..  4888 
Sadler.  John  P..  Jr..  4371 
Samuels.  Don  L..  1119 
Sanders.  Clinton  D..  4991 
Scheldt.  Carl  J..  0768 
Schoulen.  Harry  D..  4515 
Schrader.  Herbert  M..  Jr..  7630 
Schwarz.  Jonathan  F..  0464 
Settle.  Robert  D..  9500 
Severit.  Thomas  P..  3831 
Sexton.  Michael  L..  4337 
Shepherd.  Dennis  R..  5882 
Shifflctt.  Leon  F..  9931 
Shoff.  Stephen  M..  7801 
Shrout.  Steven  A..  6191 
Shumber.  Vincent  J..  9522 
Smith.  Charles  W..  5250 
Smith.  Edward  W..  3586 
Smither.  Paul  D..  3946 
Southcrd.  Dellis.  9691 
Southworth.  Michael  G.^7591 
Sprosly.  George  M..  1837 
Stalnaker.  John  B..  9349 
Slclair.  Michael  J..  2136 
Steele.  Wayne  R..  4873 
Stokes.  Michael  J..  1275 
Stone.  Ralph  B..  9946 
Storm.  Allan  D..  2231 
Sturms.  Myron  L..  6182 
Swanson.  Ivan  L..  5060 
Swingler.  Donald  R..  2240 
Sylvain.  Garrett  P..  1395 
Terhaar.  Ronald  E..  4135 
Terhune.  William  G..  6687 
Terry.  Lonzell.  2925 
Thomas.  Terrence  L..  3258 


i  hompson.  Donald  A..  7017 
Thompson.  Ricky  L..  8112 
Tofel.  Kenneth  J..  0484 
Toomey.  Ke\in  P..  5573 
Tornai.  Mark  L..  2461 
Underwood.  Je.sse  R..  5514 
U.s.sery.  Burt  L..  3326 
Vancamp.  Randal  P..  3778 
Wagner.  Michael  R..  6514 
Walker.  Emery  L..  3389 
Walsh.  Kevin  J..  6466 
Walters.  Perry  L..  9197 
Ward.  Mark  L..  4995 
Walson.  Henry  C.  IV.  6798 
Whitehead.  Richard  L..  5454 
Wilhite.  Ronald  W..  9680 
Willoughby.  David  A..  4635 
Wimmer.  Paul  S..  5762 
Winnell.  David  K..  Jr..  8347 
Winters.  Nick.  9157 
Wojtowicz.  Craig  F..  9408 
Wolfe.  Richard  A..  4055 
Wooding.  Stephen  C.  5398 
Wright.  Charles  D..  0839 
Wright.  John  C.  5091 
Wunderlich.  Tony  L..  1272 
Wyrick.  Paul  D..  Jr..  6596 
Zappala.  Paul  A..  6551 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  to  the  grade  of  major  general,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  8072  and  624: 

Brig.    Gen.    Robert    W.    Norn-.    41.-44- 
5019FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear    Adm.    Edward    A.    Burkhaller.    Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMAFIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  3.  1983: 

Department  of  Transportation 

Diane  K.  Steed,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safely  Administration. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  commiuee  of 
the  Senate. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Jack  E.  Ravan.  of  Georgia,  to  be  an  assist- 
ant administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
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The  House  mot  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Meyer  ScheiiibtTg.  principal. 
Hebrew  Academy  of  the  Five  Towns 
and  Rockaway,  Cedarliurst.  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  come  to 
You  in  the  .spirit  of  thank.spiving  a.s  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  all  the  good 
that  You  have  bestowed  upon  u.s.  You 
have  blessed  our  great  country  with 
the  leadership  nece.s.sary  to  inspire  and 
direct  us.  We  thank  You  for  the 
wisdom,  courage,  and  fortitude  which 
are  so  crucial  for  an  enduring  democ- 
racy, one  that  has  .set  a  shining  exam- 
ple for  all  the  free  world  to  emulate. 

It  is  to  You  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
nations  that  we  come  for  guidance. 
Please  light  the  way  for  all  mankind 
to  realize  the  beauty  of  respect  and 
equal  justice  for  all  so  that  we  may  re- 
alize our  dream  of  a  society  imbued 
with  the  highest  moral  standards,  a 
society  free  of  discrimination  and  fear, 
a  world  in  which  we  may  all  live  in 
peace  and  justice  for  all.  Amen. 


THL 


'■\  KNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
Hou.se  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  appro\  ed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  appro\al  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  371.  nays 
27.  answered  present  "  3.  not  voting 
32.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4441 
YEAS     371 

Baliman 

Bairs 

Bi'dttI 

H<  nmit 

B<*ri-iiirr 

BiTiiiaii 

B(  Ihiiiir 

Bi\ill 

Biliraki.s 


Arkrrman 

AdIIioiis 

AiJiJabbo 

Applical 

Akaka 

Archer 

Albo.sta 

A.spiii 

Alrxaiidir 

AiiC'om 

Andirson 

B.idham 

Andrt'U^  (NC'i 

Barnard 

Andrcw.-i  iTXi 

Barin-s 

Anniin/.io 

Bart  lilt 

MO. 

rx' 


Kill.  \ 

Bill  hirri 

Bolniul 

Bi>iii-t 

Bonioi 

Biinki  r 

liorski 

Biksro 

Biiiirlni 

Bom  I 

Brraiix 

Brill 

Brnoks 

Broonitirld 

Bnmii  it'O 

Bro\hin 

Brv.iiil 

Biirliiii  .fA 

Biirluii  I  IN 

By  roil 

Cariirv 

Carprr 

Carr 

CImndlir 

Cliappi  II 

ClU'llrv 

Clarkr 

ClinKiT 

Con  Is 

C'lilriiian 

C'liliinan 

C'i>llin>. 

C'oiuiblr 

C'nnli' 

fooprr 

Corcoran 

Ctmrlir 

Comic 

Ciaiir 

Crane.  Uaiiiil 

Crane.  Pliilip 

D  Aiiiiiiir> 

fJanii  I 

UanneiiKAir 

Da.schle 

Daub 

Daii.s 

de  In  Onr/a 

Derrick 

DeVVine 

I)ickN 

DlllKCll 

[)i\un 

Uiiniielh 

Dii«<l\ 

Do«iii  \ 

DleiiT 

Duncan 

D«ver 

Dv.soii 

Early 

Eckart 

Ed^:ar 

Eilward.s  i  AI.i 

Edttard.s  <CAi 

Eni!li..^li 

Erdrclcli 

Erlenljiini 

Evan.s  '  It. I 

Fa.scell 

Fa/.io 

Kl  mlinn 

Fcrrnro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fi.^h 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoKliella 

■•"oley 

FordiTNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzfl 


KiKiiin 

Ci.'iri'ia 

Ci,l\dn.s 

(iephnrdi 

OibboiiN 

Ciilninn 

Ciiimnch 

Cilicknian 

C  ion/a  Ic'/ 

CJoii 

Ciiadison 

Ciranim 

Gray 

Green 

Cilitit 

(iiindi'i'Min 

Hall  iIN> 

Hall  OH' 

Hall    Hnlph 

Hall.  SSiim 

HaMiillon 

HaniiiierM  limidi 

Han.Mii  'I'Ti 

HarriMiii 

Harlneii 

Hatcher 

Helner 

Heilil 

Hik^hlouer 

Hiler 

Hilli> 

Holt 

Hopkm.s 

Horton 

Howard 

Ho\ir 

Hiibbaril 

Hiickabs 

Hiiuhi-. 

Hiinlei 

Hiiiii. 

H\de 

Ireland 

.lellord.-. 

.)i  nkm.s 

Johnson 

Jones  I  OK  I 

Jones  iTNi 

Kapliir 

Ka>i(h 

Kasleiitneier 

Kazeii 

Kemp 

Kennells 

K I  Idee 

Kindiii-s.s 

Kl't^o^.-•ek 

Kolter 

KosiniaM  r 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Ui»:umarsiiio 

Ijintos 

l.iiin 

1^'acli 

U;\\\\ 

1,1-hmati  <  C'.-X  > 

I.I  liiiian  I  FI.i 

Leland 

Utll 

IjMn 

I-ivilas 

l^iwis  iCAi 

Ix-w  Is  I  Fl.  > 

l.lMiiKsliin 

l.lo.\d 

Ijctnv. '  1.A ' 

Loll 

Lowery  'CA  i 

Lilian 

Liiken 

Liindine 

Liinuren 

Mack 


M.iiK;n 

Marlenee 

Mar  rioM 

Mart  in  •  Il.i 

Marl  111  iNCi 

Martin  (NYi 

Marline/. 

Matsiii 

Mn\roiiles 

Man'.oli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McColliim 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGinlh 

M<Hiit;li 

McKeinan 

McKinney 

MrNiilly 

Mica 

Michel 

MikiilskI 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molina  ri 

MiiMolian 

Moiiiwomery 

Moody 

Moore 

MiMirhead 

Morrison  'CTi 

Morrl.son  i  WAi 

Mra/ek 

Miirpin 

Miiriha 

Mmts 

Naieher 

Nial 

Nelson 

NkIioIs 

Nielson 

.Sowak 

OBiiill 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

on  1/ 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  I  a 

l*IT  I  p. 

I'.i  h:i\an 

Haf  man 

PalHTson 

Pease 

Penny 

Peppet 

Perkins 

Pi  111 

Piiklc 

Porli  r 

Price 

Prllchard 

I'lirsell 

Oiiilleli 

Kahall 

Kant:el 

Kail  hlord 

Has 

Ri'iiiila 

Keid 

Richardson 

Klll|i[e 

Kinaldo 

Hitler 

Kobinson 

KiHlino 

Ki« 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Rot  h 


Row  land 

Roybal 

Riidd 

Riiss<i 

Sawyer 

Schaeter 

Schenir 

Srhncider 

S<'hiil/.e 

Srhumir 

Seiberlini: 

Sensi-nbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shiimuay 

Shiisier 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisi.sk.y 

Skeen 

Skellon 

SIntlery 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  i|A> 

Sniilh  iNE> 

Smith  'NJi 

Smith   Dinn\ 


Beilenson 

Chappie 

Clay 

CoiiKhhn 

Dirkin.son 

Dork' an 

Diirbm 

Eilwards'OK. 

Emerson 


..niilli.  RiiU<  II 

Snowe 

Smder 

Solomon 

Spe  nee 

Spralt 

Slat-'cers 

Sianceland 

Stark 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

SI  rat  I  on 

St  iidds 

Slump 

Siindqiiisl 

Swid 

Synar 

Tall  on 

Taiiki 

Tauzin 

TaMor 

Thomas  'CA  i 

Thomas  iCJAi 

rorres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Iraxler 

Udall 

Vnlentine 

Vandei  Jnt.'l 

NAYS- 27 

Evans  'lAi 
Forsylhe 
Cjeidcnson 
Cilia  rini 
Hawkins 
Jacobs 
1.1  V  me 
I..I  pin.sk  I 
Markey 


Vaildeli:l  III 

Velllo 

Volkinir 

Vuranovich 

WalKien 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WcbiT 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whuehiir.st 

Willi  ley 

WhitlakiT 

Whillen 

Williams  I  OH  I 

WiLson 

Winn 

Winh 

Wise 

Wo  It 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wni!ht 

Wydeii 

Yairon 

YoiiiiK  'MOi 

Za  block  I 

Zsclimi 


Miller 'CAi 

Miller  (OH  I 

Mitchell 

Roemer 

Snbo 

Srhroeder 

Sikoiski 

Walker 

Yates 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'-3 
Oberstar  Ol  linger  St  Germain 


NOT  VOTING -32 


Biatim 

BoKKs 

Brown  iC"Ai 

Campbell 

Coellin 

Conycrs 

Crockett 

Delliims 

Dymally 

Ford  I M 1 1 

Geka.s 


ID. 


Goodlini; 
Hance 
Han.sin  ■ 
Harkiii 
Haves 
Hi llel 
Jones  I  NC I 
l,oi  Ifler 
Ujiii;  iMD. 
I.owrv  I  WA» 
Madman 

D  1010 


McCurdv 
Owens 
Paul 
Roberts 

.»<;v,  .-It'. 
.Sol.iiv 
Williaiiis 
WMie 

Yoiiiii:  I  AKi 
Yoiini!  I  FLi 


MT 


So  the  Journal  was  appro\ed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  sfcretnrirs 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.s.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  di.sagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill 
(S.  1129)  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  programs  under  the 


Li    I  his  symbol   represents  ihe  lime  of  day  during   ihc   Mouse   proceedings,  e.g.,  D   HO?   is  2:0''  p.m. 
I  his   "hullet"   svmbol    identities   sl.itements  or   insertions   yyhiih   .ire   not    spoken   by    the    Member  on   the   floor. 


Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  ol 
1973  and  for  other  purposes."  agrees 
to  tlie  conference  asked  by  the  Hou.se 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
HxTCH  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
UoDD  and  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R  2809.  An  act  lo  establish  a  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S  Con  Res  82.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcs-sinp  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the 
tragir  killing  of  Koreans  m  Burma. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr  ZoRiNSKY  be  a  conferee,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  in  lieu  of  Mi- 
Glenn  for  title  II  only,  on  the  bill 
(H  R  2915)  entitled  -An  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadca.sting. 
the  Inter- American  Foundation,  and 
the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that 
Mr  Glenn  remains  a  conferee  for  all 
other  titles  of  the  above-entitled  bill. 


_   lOliO 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO 
LUTION      403.      FURTHER      CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 

1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Commillce 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Repl.  No.  98-473)  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  until  February  29. 
1984.  which  was  referred  to  the  Union 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MrGRATH.  Mr.  Speals.fr.  u  is 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  in- 
troduce today's  visiting  chaplain. 
Rabbi  Meyer  Scheinberg.  to  my  col- 
leagues this  morning. 

Rabbi  Scheinberg  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing rabbis  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  His  varied  interests  have  lead 
to  such  diversified  career  paths  as  lec- 
turer professor,  and  author.  He  has 
had  five  works  published  including 
■Man  in  the  Image  of  God." 

The  rabbi's  dedication  to  knowledge 
and  leaching  is  reflected  in  his  past 
work  as  a  lecturer  of  Jewish  philoso- 
phy for  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel,  as  an  instructor  of  the  Talmud 
at  Yeshiva  University,  and  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Jewish  law  at  the 
Research  Center  of  Jewish  Law  at 
Touro  College.  Additionally,  he  has 
.served  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  for 
the  Judaic  Studies  Department  of  the 
Hebrew  Institute  of  Long  Island. 

Rabbi  Scheinberg's  unselfish  devo- 
tion lo  his  community  continues  with 
his  membership  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flat- 
bush.  Currently,  he  is  the  principal, 
and  a  guiding  force,  of  the  Hebrew 
Academy  of  the  Five  Towns  and  Rock- 
awav.  I  know  Congregation  Agudath 
Israel  in  Brooklyn,  considers  itself 
fortunate  lo  benefit  from  the  rabbis 
wisdom  and  compa.ssion  as  he  serves  as 
that  svnagogue's  spiritual  leader. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Hou.se 
Chaplain.  Reverend  Ford,  for  arrang- 
ing Rabbi  Scheinberg's  visit,  and 
thank  the  rabbi  for  his  words  which  I 
know  will  inspire  us  all  throughout 
today's  deliberations. 


not  only  by  his  mother,  but  by  his 
wife,  Nechy.  He  is  an  outstanding 
orator.  His  words  are  heard  by  many. 
He  is  respected  by  the  rabbinical  com- 
munity of  Flatbush.  by  the  Jewish 
community  of  Flatbush.  and  by  the 
entire  community  of  New  York  City. 

So  I.  too,  would  like  to  welcome  the 
rabbi  and  thank  him  for  his  fine  words 
and  his  congregants  for  Congregation 
Agudath  Israel  on  Ocean  Parkway. 
Welcome, 


4293.    SECOND 
APPROPRIA- 


REPORT    ON    H.R. 

SUPPLEMENTAL 

TION  BILL.  1984 

Mr  'WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-474)  on  the 
bill  <HR  4293)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


UMI 


RABBI  MEYER  SCHEINBERG 
(Mr      McGRATH     asked     and     was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


RABBI  MEYER  SCHEINBERG 
(Mr     SCHUMER     asked     and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  t.o  join  my  colleague  Ray 
McGrath.  in  welcoming  Rabbi  Meyer 
Scheinberg  here  to  the  House. 

Congressman   McGrath    is   well    ac- 
quainted with  the  rabbi  becau.se  of  his 
good  works  in  the  educational  area.  He 
is  the  principal  of  a  leading  Yeshiva  in 
his    di.strict.    I    am    acquainted    with 
Rabbi    Scheinberg's    good    works    be- 
cause he  lives  and  has  his  congrega- 
tion in  mv  district,  and  that  is  Congre- 
gation Agudath  Israel  on  Ocean  Park- 
way in  the  Flatbush  part  of  Brooklyn^ 
The  rabbi  is  an  inspiration  to  all  ol 
us   He  has  brought  many  young  fami- 
lies into  our  community,  made  them 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  not 
only  are  thev  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, not  only  do  they  pray  there 
but  thev  learn  there.  He  has  a  .school 
of  which  he  is  the  principal  in  Cedar- 
hurst    and    he    also    has    a    school    in 
Brooklvn  in  which  the  members  learn. 
He    lias   six    fine    children    between 
ages  2  and  16.  and  he  is  accompanied 


FUNDS  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES  GUT- 
TED BY  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  judici- 
ary conference  report  before  us  today 
reflects  a  reduction  in  funding  for  the 
U  S  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  a  reduction  even  from  the  level 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  that  I 
continue  to  be  distressed  by  congres- 
sional action  to  gut  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  civil  rights  enforcement 
agencies  such  as  the  EEOC.  Just  last 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment   Opportunities,    which    I    chair, 
conducted  2  days  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Federal  enforcement  of  equal 
employment    opportunity    laws,    with 
particular  focus  on  the  administrative 
case  processing  and  litigation  activities 
of  the  EEOC.  As  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  lead  EEO  enforcement  agency. 
the  EEOC  has  responsibility  for  inves- 
tigating all  charges  of  employment  dis- 
crimination under  title  VII  of  the  Ciyil 
Rights  Act  of   1964.  as  amended:  the 
Age    Di.scrimination    in    Employment 
Act-  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  A  number 
of  witnesses  at  the  oversight  heanng.s 
testified  that  budgetary  cuts  and  stall 
reductions    at    the    Commission    will 
create  a  lingering  detrimental  effect 
on  the  agency's  capability  to  handle 
the  escalating  workloads. 

Since  1980.  the  EEOC  has  suffered  a 
total  reduction  of  433  staff  posit lons- 
this  represents  a  13-percent  reduction 
in  personnel  from  1980  to  1983.  At  the 
same     time,     the     total     number     of 
charges  received  by   the  Commission 
increased  from  79.868  charges  in  fisca 
year  1980  to  113,610  charges  in  fiscal 
Vear  1982-a  42-percent  increa.se. 
■   The  cuts  reflect  a  2,5-percent  reduc- 
tion   from    the    administrations    pro- 
posed funding  level  for  the  EEOC  of 
$155,3  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Al- 
though   the    proposed    appropriations 
level  for  the  EEOC  represents  a  mini- 
mal  increase  over  the  current   fisca 
vear   the  S151.4  million  funding  level 
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clearly  will  not  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion or  the  increased  workload  of  the 
agency.  In  addition,  the  propo.srd  op- 
erating budget  will  result  in  over  8.000 
fewer  employment  discrimination 
charges  being  proce.ssed  and  $12.2  mil 
lion  fewer  benefits  being  obtained  for 
individuals  who  are  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Clearly,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
on  this  matter  will  not  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
the  law  and  will  only  become  a  di.sserv- 
ice  to  the  public. 


UMI 


THE  lOOTH  .X.N.MVERSARY  OF 
THE  AUXILIO  MUTUO  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  Sociedad  Espahola  de  Auxilio 
Mutuo  y  Beneficencia  de  Puerto  Rico 
(Auxilio  Mutuo),  one  of  the  oldest 
HMO-type  service  medical  institutions 
in  the  United  States  which  is  celebrat- 
ing its  100th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  Auxilio  Mutuo  is  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care  service  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  was  founded  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1883.  by  a  group  of  Spanish 
businessmen,  workmen,  and  an  out- 
standing physician.  Dr.  Manuel  Touss. 
Since  its  inception,  the  Auxilio 
Mutuo  has  maintained  a  philosophical 
concept  of:  first,  mutual  help;  second, 
beneficence:  third,  health  care:  fourth, 
moral  and  spiritual  help:  and  fifth, 
more  and  better  services. 

These  objectives  have  remained  as 
standing  operational  goals  throughout 
its  100  years  of  growth.  From  the  de- 
velopment of  the  HMO-style  .service 
concept  to  the  present  times  many 
strong  leaders  from  the  Spanish  com- 
munity in  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  this  institution. 

During  the  last  100  years,  many  phy- 
sicians, nuns,  administrators,  nunses, 
technicians  and  all  types  of  health 
care  personnel  have  come  to  this  insti- 
tution to  give  and  to  receive  services 
and  training. 

Beneficence  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  Auxilio  Mutuo  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. Since  its  inception,  the  institu- 
tion has  been  known  on  the  island  for 
its  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  and  for  its 
services  to  our  medically  indigent  pop- 
ulation. The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul  have  been,  for  many 
years,  like  guardian  angels  to  all  those 
who  are  hospitalized  there. 

Today,  the  Auxilio  Mutuo  is  one  the 
largest  and  best  community  hospitals 
in  Puerto  Rico  offering  comprehensive 
medical  care.  The  efforts  and  the 
achievements  of   the   past    100   years 


have  given  rise  to  a  modern  health 
care  facility  capable  to  offer  acute 
care  services,  geriatric  services,  coro- 
nary-intensive care,  renal  transplant 
and  dialysis  unit,  surgery,  ob-gyn. 
medicine  and  pediatrics  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent ancillary  service  consisting  of 
radiology,  nuclear  and  sonogram  serv- 
ices. CAT  .scanner,  clinical  laboratory, 
cardiological  noninvasive  laboratory, 
physical  therapy,  operating  and  ob- 
stetrical rooms,  respiratory  care  ser\- 
ices,  pharmacy  and  to  support  all  of 
the  above  an  excellent  maintenance, 
laundry  and  communications  services. 

During  the  centennial  celebration.  I 
would  also  like  to  render  a  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  past  that  made  pos- 
sible all  of  the  achievements  of  the 
present  and  to  the  current  ii. embers 
for  maintaining  the  excellence  of  a 
great  community  hospital  devoted  to 
render  health  care  services. 

May  this  outstanding  institution  so 
dear  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Auxilio  Mutuo,  keep  rendering  its  vital 
and  excellent  services  on  the  island  for 
many  years  to  come. 


THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  will  take  up  the  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1983. 

The  bill  would  guarantee  that  basic 
telephone  .service  remains  available 
and  affordable  to  all  Americans  by  re- 
versing the  FCCs  onerous  charge 
which  in  effect  transfers  about  $6.5 
billion  annually  to  the  large  long-dis- 
tance companies.  This  will  come  at  the 
expense  of  local  residential  u.sers. 

Naturally.  AT&T  is  waging  a  fierce 
nationwide,  multimillion-dollar  lobby- 
ing campaign  against  H.R.  4102.  Full 
pages  of  ads  have  appeared  in  the  vari- 
ous news  weeklies  and  newspapers 
across  the  country.  There  has  been  an 
organized  letter-writing  campaign: 
many  of  us  have  experienced  the  on- 
slaught of  letters  that  have  come  into 
our  offices.  And  AT&T  and  telephone 
companies  are  flying  in  its  corporate 
executives  from  all  over  the  country  to 
fight  against  this  legislation. 

The  losers,  or  the  victims,  if  H.R. 
4102  does  not  pass,  are  the  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  this  legislation 
does  not  pass.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Consumer  Interests  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
I  Chair,  has  conducted  hearings  to 
learn  more  about  the  potential  im- 
pacts on  residential  ratepayers  of  the 
access  fee.  A  CBS  poll  has  shown  that 
50  percent  of  all  senior  citizens  over  64 


years  of  age  could  not  afford  tele- 
phone service  if  their  rates  double, 
which  will  be  the  case  if  H.R.  4102 
does  not  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  weigh  carefully  the  concerns  of 
senior  citizens  when  the  House  takes 
up  this  legislation  next  week. 


THE  MKS.-iiN(..  CHILDREN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  three  of  my  colleagues  are 
introducing  the  Mi.ssing  Children  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
grew  out  of  the  1981  abduction  and 
murder  of  Adam  Walsh  in  Hollywood. 
Fla.  His  tragic  story  drew  national  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  mi.ssing  chil- 
dren and  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
made-for-TV  mo\  ie. 

In  1982.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
were  ill-equipped  to  handle  Adam 
Walsh's  ca.se.  As  chairman  of  the 
criminal  justice  committee  in  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature.  I  helped  obtain 
$75,000  to  establish  a  statewide  com- 
puter system  which  now  collects, 
stores,  and  disseminates  information 
on  mi.ssing  children. 

The  Mi.ssing  Children's  A.ssistance 
Act  would  create  a  national  clearing- 
hou.se  to  give  technical  help  to  public 
and  private  groups.  It  would  ahso 
create  a  national  toll-free  hotline  and 
provide  funds  for  education  and  pre- 
vention. 

In  my  district.  I  have  formed  a  con- 
gressional citizens  council  on  children, 
youth,  and  education.  We  will  meet 
November  26  to  addre.ss  youth  needs 
in  Florida's  16th  District.  The  problem 
of  mi-ssing  children  is  not  an  abstract 
i.ssue  to  us.  but  a  close  and  personal 
tragedy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  needed  legislation  to  protect  our 
children  and  ou'  '■•;•■,. 


HEARINGS  PROPOSED  ON  LINK- 
AGE BETWEEN  CONTAMINAT- 
ED BLOOD  AND  AIDS 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Seven  AIDS  Cases 
Are  Linked  to  Contaminated  Blood  "  is. 
I  think,  representative  of  a  story  that 
will  be  chronicled  all  the  more  fre- 
quently as  we  find  that  in  our  blood 
bank  system  there  will  be  some  con- 
tamination due  to  the  fact  of  .some 
donors  being  AIDS  victims. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  think  the 
Congress  should  approach  this  matter 


with  deliberation  and  caution,  because 
if  we  were  to  .step  out  inflaming  the 
fears  of  the  American  public,  we  could 
cause  a  collap.se  of  the  blood  donor 
system  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  medical  health  of  this  country. 
In  fact  it  is  10  times  more  likely  that 
one  would  be  struck  by  lightning  than 
to  be  a  donee  of  a  transfusion  of  blood 
and  contract  AIDS.  Nevertheless,  the 
fear  is  abroad  in  this  land. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  congressional  hearings  on  this 
issue,  and  I  hope  that  those  hearings 
were  done  in  a  most  deliberate  and 
contained  fashion. 


A  PLAN  FOR  RtnUKNING  CUBAN 
PRISONERS 
(Mr     PETRI    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.  I  ,         .,       .,„^,. 

Mr  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
maiorilv  of  C.bans  in  this  country  are 
law-abiding,  hardworking  people.  I  am 
proud  that  our  country  can  give  them 
refuge    from    the    tyranny    in    their 

^ "iTowever.  when,  in  1980.  Fidel  Castro 
temporarily  opened  the  Port  of  Mariel 
to  those  wishing  to  leave  Cuba,  he  also 
opened  his  prisons.  Along  with  many 
honest  Cubans,  we  were  tricked  into 
accepting  about  2.000  hardened  crimi- 
nals Those  criminals  are  currently 
housed  in  pri.sons  across  the  United 
States  each  costing  the  American  tax- 
pavers  about  SIO.OOO  every  V^ar. 

We  also  hold  several  hundred  Cuban 
militarv  prisoners  as  a  result  of  our  ac- 
tions in  Grenada.  I  think  this  gives  us 
a  golden  opportunity. 

Already.  229  of  us  in  this  House  have 
signed  aletler  to  the  President  asking 
him  to  tie  the  relea.se  of  the  Cuban 
military  prisoners  with  the  .return  to 
Cuba  of  the  Cuban  criminals.  We 
should  pursue  this  option.  If  Castro 
wants  his  troops  back.  I  say  put  the 
criminals  on  the  same  boat  and  ship 
them  all  back  togetht  r 


help  telephone  consumers  who  live  in 
high-cost  areas,  and  that  is  good.  It 
tries  to  do  something  to  help  low- 
income  telephone  users,  and  that  is 
good  But  it  went  beyond  that,  and  it 
decided  to  provide  a  subsidy  from  long 
distance  to  local  service,  and  that  is 
where  the  bill  runs  into  trouble. 

By  continuing  the  subsidy  from  long 
distance  to  local  service,  this  measure 
forces  senior  citizens  to  subsidize  all 
telephone  users  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  thev  need  it.  The  Fortune  500 
will  receive  subsidies,  the  wealthiest 
will  receive  subsidies,  and  those  subsi- 
dies will  be  paid  by  average  citizens. 

This  measure  also  encourages  bypass 
bv  major  long-distance  customers. 
That  erodes  the  whole  telephone  rate 
base  and  that  means  that  local  tele- 
phone u.sers  who  will  remain  on  the 
system  will  have  to  pick  up  more  of 
the  cost.  . 

Finallv.  this  measure,  because  it  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  bypass  problem  by 
taxing  new  technology,  stymies  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology-the 
technology  which  will  lower  costs  for 
consumers. 

So  Mr  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  help 
our  local  consumers,  we  have  to  stop 
this  legislation  which  forces  senior 
citizens  to  subsidize  major  long-dis- 
tance users,  which  encourages  bypass 
of  the  local  system,  and  which  stymies 
the  development  of  new  low-cost  tech- 
nology. 


Zarif.  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do: 
Call  upon  the  Soviets  to  make  repara- 
tion for  her  life  by  releasing  Benedict 
Scott— Benedict  Vytautas  Scott  Skou- 
dis— A  Soviet  prisoner  who  is  a  native 
of  mv  home  State  of  Illinois. 

Born  in  Chicago  in   1929.  Benedict 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Lithuania 
when  he  was  1  year  old.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vilnius  in  Lith- 
uania in  1953.  and  spent  several  years 
as  a  geological  engineer,  later  joining 
the  engineering  faculty  at,  Vilnius.  He 
began  writing  shortly  thereafter  about 
religious    suppression    in    the    Soviet 
Union.  He  was  subjected  to  interroga- 
tion bv  the  Soviets  and  asserted  his 
claim  to  American  citizenship  by  writ- 
ing President  Carter  on  November  28. 
1979.  After  writing  this  letter.  Bene- 
dict was  dismissed  from  his  university 
position.    He    was    arrested    a    month 
later    and  sentenced  to  7   years  in  a 
strict  regime  camp,  to  be  followed  by  5 
years  of  internal  exile.  He  is  currently 
serving  his  sentence  in  labor  camp. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Soviets  can  begin 
to  buff  a  little  tarnish  from  their 
image  in  the  world  by  giving  new  life 
and  freedom  to  Benedict  Scott,  in  the 
memory  of  Margaret  Zarif. 
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ARGUMENTS         AGAINST         THE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS         ACT 

OF  1983 

(Mr  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

"^^M^  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington 
.spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  in  support  of 
HR  4102.  the  universal  telephone 
service  bill.  He  suggested  that  a  vote 
against  H.R.  4102  is  a  vote  against 
senior  citizens. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine 
this  issue  because  I  want  to  sugge.s^t  to 
them  that  H.R.  4102.  while  it  does 
some  good  things,  is  actually  a  bill 
which  hurls  .senior  citizens  and  other 
residential  telephone  consumers.  H.K. 
4102  is  designed  to  do  something  to 


ASKING  THE  SOVIETS  TO  RE^ 
LEASE  BENEDICT  SCOT-T  IN 
MEMORY  OF  MARGARET 

ZARIF 

(Mr  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,    . 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget  the  269  individuals  who.se  lives 
were  tragically  lost  when  the  Soviets 
shot  down  KAL  flight  007.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  memorialize  one 
very  special  person  who  lost  her  life 
that  night.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest 
a  positive  step  for  the  Soviets  to  take 
in  the  aftermath  of  this  horrible  inci- 

"^""Among  those  killed  in  the  downing 
of  the  airliner  was  Margaret  Zarif.  t)9, 
a  retired  schoolteacher  from  Detroit. 
Mich.    Margaret    was   an    enthusia.stic 
and  dedicated  woman,  the  author  ol 
several    books   for   children   on    black 
leaders.  An  active  citizen,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Fire  Commis- 
sion,   trustee    of    the    Afro-American 
Mu.seum    in   Detroit,    and    head   of    a 
small    travel    agency.    A   close    friend. 
Bobbv  Brooks,  described  her  as     fan- 
tastic "   She   added.    "My   best    friend 
was  shot   down,  and  I  can't  even  do 

anything  about  it.  "  o„viPts 

Although  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets 

can  bring  back  the   life  of  Margaret 


DAIRY  COMPROMISE 
(Mr     JEFFORDS    a.sked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )  ,         ,     . 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  and  1  explained 
the  differences  between  the  dairy  com- 
promise and  the  Conable  substitute  at 
the  request  of  some  Republican  Mem- 
bers. After  we  were  done,  a  Member 
remarked,  there  really  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  that  is  true, 
but  the  differences  are  important. 
First  the  similarities: 

Both  have  a  potential  $1.50  price 
cut-onlv  the  phasing  in  is  different. 

The  initial  impact  is  almost  identical 
as  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  cornpro_- 
mise  the  farmer  gets  at  least  SI L95 
per  hundredweight.  Under  Conable 
$12  per  hundredweight. 

Both  recognize  that  the  present  per- 
manent program  must  have  a  change_ 
The  compromise  will  do  it  in  the  1985 
farm  bill.  Conable  would  make  a  per- 
manent change  by  amendment  now. 
The  differences  are  important. 
The  compromise  has  a  temporary 
farmer-a  farmer  paid  for  incentive 
program  to  reduce  production. 

There  is  no  disagreement   that  this 

will  save  at  least  hundreds  of  millions. 

USDA    finds    only    the    compromise 

will  really  impact  the  surplus  by  the 

end  of  1985. 

Only  the  compromise  has  a  tarmer 
paid  for  promotion  and  research  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  consumption. 
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The  compromise  uses  honey— then 
the  stick  if  necessary— Conable  just 
the  stick.  Support  the  compromise. 


THIRiy-T  \  !  M  ANNUAL  KP:P0RT 
(>\  i!A/\l<DOUS  MATERIALS 
I  i:  W.-i'i  )(■  FATION  FOR  CALEN- 
1  I  \.''  ')  !    \R  1982-MESSAGE 

i-'HOV.    WW    i'l'iSIDENT  OF  THE 

UNL!  i  :  :  :  :  \ ;  is 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  November 
3.  1983.) 
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FAIR  PRACl  li  ;  .  AND  PROCE- 
DURES IN  AUrOMOTIVE  PROD 
UCTS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Hou.se 
Re.solution  336  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1234. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1234*  to  establish  domes- 
tic content  requirements  for  motor  ve- 
hicles sold  or  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States,  with 
Mr.  Panetta  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  ro.se  on  Wednes- 
day, November  2.  1983.  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.sti- 
tute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  wa.s  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  Pending  was 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mi.schief  of  the  Coats  amendment  is 
that  it  introduces  judicial  review  into 
the  GATT  procedure.  The  way  the  bill 
is  constructed,  and  I  am  reading  from 
tJage  15.  line  14: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  .shall  be  con-strufd  (1) 
to  confer  jiiri.sdirtion  upon  an.v  court  of  the 
United  Statp.s  to  consider  and  resolve  such 
conflicts,  or  (2)  to  alter  or  amend  any  law 


existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  may  confer  .such  Jurisdiction  ui 
such  courts. 

So  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  con 
structed  leads  to  the  GATT  mecha- 
nism. 

Now.  if  there  is  an  allegation  of  a 
violation  of  the  GATT  agreement, 
there  is  a  tribunal  .set  up  in  GATT 
that  hears  tho.se  complaints  and  adju- 
dicates them.  Then  there  is  a  negotia- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  and  what 
kind  of  retaliation  might  be  appropri 
ate:  but  never  before  have  we  created 
an  action  in  the  U.S.  courts  to  permit 
that  kind  of  adjudication.  In  fact,  the 
Coats  amendment  would  give  to  other 
nations  a  special  access  to  the  U.S. 
courts  to  resolve  trade  disputes,  access 
that  no  other  nation  provides  and  that 
we  do  not  provide  any  place  else. 

Indeed.  I  do  not  think  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  look  kindly 
at  all  on  any  of  its  tariff  provisions 
being  subject  to  judicial  review  on 
whether  or  not  they  violate  GATT, 
nor  indeed  would  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  be  very  happy  with  respect  to 
price  supports  for  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, which  I  am  sure  he  very 
strongly  supports,  being  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  review,  even  though  they 
might  well  be  subject  to  a  challenge 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

The  mechanism  in  GATT  is  well  es- 
tablished for  handling  this  kind  of  dis- 
pute if  there  is  one.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  would  not  be  one. 
We  have  made  a  finding  in  the  act 
with  respect  to  injury.  Japan,  in  fact, 
has  not  retaliated  again.st  the  Europe- 
an countries  that  have  quotas  that  are 
much  more  harsh  than  the  domestic 
content  provisions  that  we  here  pro- 
vide. In  fact,  the  Japanese,  when  they 
were  challenged  by  the  Canadians  last 
year  with  respect  to  failure  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  auto  imports,  did  not 
retaliate.  Instead,  what  they  did  was 
to  accommodate  and  sign  an  agree- 
ment. 

So  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  GATT 
problem  under  the  legislation.  If  there 
is  one.  it  ought  to  be  handled  by  the 
GATT  mechanism.  We  ought  not  to 
create  a  cause  of  action  by  other  na- 
tions that  are  available  in  no  other 
provision  of  law  in  the  United  Stales, 
available  in  no  other  nation,  to  give 
them  special  access  to  the  U.S.  courts 
to  make  the.se  determinations. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  set 
the  record  straight  on  this  question  of 
jurisdiction. 

Normally,  when  a  conflict  arises 
under  the  Constitution,  laws  or  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  Feder- 


al court  that  resolves  the  conflict.  I 
cite  28  use.  1331  for  that  obligation. 
If  a  statute  is  alleged  to  conflict  with  a 
treaty  obligation,  for  example,  the 
normal  course  is  to  resolve  it  in  a  U.S. 
court. 

Now.  in  our  view.  H  R.  1234  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  obligation:  but  it  is 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  it  is  the 
people  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  who  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  clouds  the  issue.  They  of- 
fered an  amendment  saying  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this 
act  should  not  violate  U.S.  treaty  obli- 
gations and  then  they  went  on  to  try 
to  strip  the  courts  of  their  regular  ju- 
risdiction. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  restore  to 
the  U.S.  district  court  its  jurisdiction 
that  it  originally  had.  There  is  confu- 
sion on  the  issue 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  inaccurate  in  his  description. 
Take  a  look  at  page  15.  starting  at  line 
14.  We  .specifically  strip  the  courts  of 
nothing.  We  .say  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or 
amend  any  law  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  which  may 
confer  such  jurisdiction  on  the  courts. 
We  strip  the  courts  of  no  jurisdiction. 
At  the  present  time  access  under  trea- 
ties with  respect  to  violation  of  those 
treaties,  must  come  through  the 
treaty  mechanism  first,  just  as  you 
have  to  exhaust  your  administrative 
remedies  in  the  United  States  before 
you  can  have  access  to  the  courts. 

What  the  gentleman  has  done  is 
given  a  new  right  that  supersedes  the 
treaty  provisions  for  people  to  go  into 
court,  including  other  nations  to  go 
into  court.  It  is  just  plain  misleading 
to  .say  that  we  have  stripped  the 
courts  of  anything. 

Mr.  COATS.  Well,  had  the  commit- 
tee not  attempted  to  strip  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  place  and  then  tried  to 
restore  it  by  saying  that  it  neither  con- 
fers or  alters  the  law.  I  am  not  sure 
what  that  means.  Those  of  us  that 
look  at  the  committee  bill  say.  •What 
does  this  inean?"  It  is  clouding  the 
i.ssue. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  preserve 
the  right  of  an  ILW  worker  or  a  long- 
shoreman or  a  farmer,  an  automobile 
dealer,  someone  that  is  injured  as  a 
result  of  this  violation  of  GATT.  We 
are  trying  to  make  sure  that  their 
right  is  available  to  them  to  go  to  a 
U.S.  court,  not  a  foreign  tribunal,  but 
a  U.S.  district  court  to  bring  a  cause  of 
injury. 

Those  of  us  that  are  for  civil  rights 
and  for  the  ability  of  people  to  bring  a 
right  in  court,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  is  guaranteed;  so  we  are  just 
trying  to  restore  that  right  and  make 
sure  that  it  is  ab.solutely  clear  ihat 
those  who  have  been  aggrieved  under 


this  act   have   the   right    to   bring   an 
action  in  the  U.S.  court. 
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Mr  OTTINGER.  They  have  the 
same  right  that  they  have  today  to  be 
able  to  go  in  and  make  these  claims. 
Let  us  sav.  I  as  a  consumer  felt  I  was 
aggrieved  bv  the  agricultural  supports 
which  Congress  passes  and  which  you 
advocate.  I  can  go  to  GATT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr  OTTINGER.  What  a  person 
now  has  under  existing  law.  the  right 
to  go  to  Federal  court,  he  has  it  under 
this  legislation.  We  have  altered  that 

in  no  way.  . 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Which  would  the  gentleman  prefer, 
if  an  American  longshoreman  or  an 
American  industrial  worker  is  ag- 
grieved, would  he  prefer  that  he  brmg 
an  action  in  an  international  court  in 
Switzerland  or  the  Netherlands  or  go 
into  the  U.S.  di.strict  court? 

We  are  saving  the  ca.se  ought  to  be 
tried  in  a  U.S.  district  court,  becau.se  it 
is  that  court  that  is  best  available  to 
determine  when  an  American  worker 
has  been  injured  or  aggrieved  by  an 
action  which  might  be  the  result  of 
H.R. 1234.  ,    ,^   . 

We  think  it  ought  to  be  held  in  a 
U  S  district  court  rather  than  an 
international  court  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  international  treaty  or 
international  obligation. 

Mr    OTTINGER.   It    is  an   interna- 
tional treaty  to  which  you  are  point- 
ing Your  amendment  specifically  cites 
violations  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  If  indeed  that 
international  conflict  is  to  be  resolved, 
it  ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  some 
foreign  nation  or  by  some  aggrieved 
person  going  into  Federal  court.  If  it  is 
a  complaint  under  GATT.  it  ought  to 
be  taken  bv  the  nations  involved  to 
GATT     where    we    can    counterclaim 
against   the  abuses  of  other  nations, 
and    against    their    restrictive    trade 
practices— like  Japan. 

GATT  is.sues  are  not  appropriate  lor 
resolution  in  the  courts.  The  courts 
would  require  that  before  you  go  \o 
court  vou  show  some  gro.ss  abuse  ol 
discretion,  some  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious action,  becau.se  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  .sets 
up  its  own  mechanism  for  resolution 
of  those  disputes. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  controversy 
which  the  courts  deal  with  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things. 


Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.^ 

Mr.  OTTINGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

It  appears  that  the  two  gentlemen 
are  talking  about  two  different  scenar- 
ios The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
arguing  about  the  case  in  which  the 
United  States  might  have  differences 
with  another  country  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  that  is  not  the  scenario  which  the 
gentleman    from    Indiana    is    talking 

about.  ,  .  , 

Clearly,  the  scenario  which  you  out- 
line is  one  which  would  not  find  its 
way  into  Federal  district  court,  be- 
cause the  parties  would  not  have 
standing. 

The  scenario  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  outlining  is  one  in 
which  the  U.S.  citizens  find  conflicting 
Federal  obligations,  one  Federal  obli- 
gation under  the  GATT.  another  Fed- 
eral obligation  under  this  legislation. 
Of  cour.se.  tho.se  kinds  of  conflicting 
Federal  obligations  applying  to  U.S. 
citizens  should  be  settled  in  the  Feder- 
al district  courts  and  not  in  .some 
international  forum. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  just  plain  wrong. 

The  Coats  amendment  says  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law  neither  the  Secretary  nor  any 
other  partv  is  allowed  to  lake  any 
action  under  this  act  if  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  provision  of  this  act 
would  either  violate  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  GATT.  or 
would  entitle  any  other  country  to 
compensation  from  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  reduced  restrictions  on 
imports  of  agricultural,  industrial  or 
other  products. 

These  are  clearly  nation-to-nation 
kinds  of  problems  arising  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  have  to  be  .settled  under 
the  mechanism  that  is  provided  in 
that  agreement.  .      tt  ^^. 

They  are  not  appropriate  for  Feder- 
al action.  I  do  not  think  that  even 
with  the  gentleman's  attempt  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  courts,  the 
courts  would  feel  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  them  to  resolve  this  kind  of 

issue.  .       ,   . 

Nalion-to-nation  issues  involving  vio- 
lations of  tariff  and  trade  provisions 
for  which  the  remedy  is.  as  the  .second 
part  savs.  some  kind  of  compensation 
or  retahation  with  respect  to  tariffs  on 
other   goods,    that    is   not   sometliing 
that  a  court  can  properly  resolve.  The 
attempt  to  give  the  courts  jurisdiction 
here   is   verv   mischievous   and   not   a 
proper    provision    to    go    before    the 
courts    Certainly,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  had  a  chance  to 
take  a  look  at  this.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  held  in  order,  but  it  is 
a  bad  provision  of  law . 


It  gives  to  other  nations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  our  courts  and  at- 
tempt to  resolve  there  what  they 
could  not  otherwi.se  resolve  under  the 
GATT  mechanism.  For  that  rea.son.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  is 
an  executive  agreement  that  was  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  legislative  grant 
of  authority  from  the  Congress,  and  as 
such,  it  is  a  binding,  legal  obligation  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  the  same  effect  as  a  treaty. 
H  R  1234  in  our  view  is  inconsistent 
with  that  obligation.  Normally,  when 
there  is  a  conflict  that  arises  under 
the  Constitution  or  under  the  law  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  Feder- 
al court  resolves  that  conflict. 

If  a  statute  is  alleged  to  conflict  with 
a  treaty  obligation,  for  example,  the 
normal' course  is  to  resolve  that  dis- 
pute in  a  U.S.  court. 

I  am  going  to  cite  for  the  record-I 

do  not  have  time  here-a  number  of 

cases  where  actions  have  been  taken 

where    allegations    have    been    made 

that     certain     actions     have     violated 

GATT    These  cases  are   Walter  Holm 

&  Co   v    Hardin.  449  F.  2d  1009  (D.C. 

Cir    1971):  Chi7ia  Liquor  Distnbutton 

Co\-     U.S..   343  F.   2d   1005  (C.C.P.A: 

1964)  cert,  denied.  380  U.S.  962  (1965). 

There    are    many    other   cases   that 

have    been    brought    under    ordinary 

•Federal  question"  jurisdiction. 

Mr  Chairman,  frankly,  it  is  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  who  have  clouded 
this  i-ssue  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  They  offered  an 
amendment  that  .said  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  this  act  not  violate 
U  S  treaty  obligation,  but  which  then 
attempted  in  section  2(c)  on  page  15  of 
the  bill  to  strip  the  U.S.  courts  of  their 
ordinary  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 

issue.  ^   ..       . 

In  other  words,  our  interpretation  is 
that  when  vou  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  act  to  be  construed  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  any  court  ol 
the  United  States  to  consider  and  re- 
solve such  conflicts,  the  question 
arises  as  to  who  is  going  to  decide 
these  issues.  Is  it  going  to  mean  some 
international  forum?  . 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  court-strip- 
ping effort  which  is  contrary  to  our 
system  of  jurisprudence.  The  jurisdic- 
tional amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  simply  restores 
the  .status  quo.  It  makes  clear  what 
would  be  the  case  if  the  proponents 
had  not  .sought  to  strip  court  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  place.  In  other  words, 
it  provides  that  disputes  between  two 
arguably  inconsistent  Federal  obliga- 
tions should,  under  the  American  con- 
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stitutional  system,  be  decided  by  the 
Federal  courts.  I  do  not  know,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said,  who 
the  chairman  would  prefer  to  decide 
these  disputes.  Would  he  prefer  that 
they  be  adjudicated  in  some  interna- 
tional forum  in  Geneva?  I  do  not  think 
he  would. 

In  the  U.S.  constitutional  system,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  U.S.  courts  decide 
these  disputes,  not  foreign  bodies  or 
foreign  courts. 

I  wish  to  conclude  here  by  telling 
Members  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take, as  this  debate  has  so  clearly  dem 
onstrated.  this  legislation  poses  a  con- 
flict between  American  citizens,  a  con- 
flict between  farmers,  consumers,  ex- 
porters of  industrial  products  of  the 
United  States,  and  U.S.  import  car 
dt-alers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  auto 
workers  and  perhaps  some  of  the  U.S. 
car  companies  on  the  other  hand,  for 
that  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  get  diverted  by  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  Japan  could  sue.  There 
are  going  to  be  plenty  of  American 
citizens  that  are  going  to  be  harmed 
by  this  legislation,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  in  line  at  the  courthou.se  far 
before  a  nation  like  Japan.  I  want 
American  tribunals  to  resolve  any  dis- 
putes, cases,  or  controversies  that 
might  come  up  under  this  law. 

Let  us  not  take  our  eye  off  of  what 
the  real  issue  is  here. 

n  1100 

This  amendment  .says  that  if  this  act 
violates  our  international  obligation, 
or  if  it  would  entitle  another  country 
to  compensation,  or  if  it  would  entitle 
another  country  to  retaliation  under 
GATT.  then  it  should  not  go  into 
effect  because  Americans  would  be 
hurt. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Just  briefly,  the 
cases  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  both  here  and  in  the 
minority  report,  does  not  show  what 
he  claims.  In  the  case  of  Walter  Holm 
and  Company  v.  Hardin  (449  F.2d 
1009)  the  court  specifically  refused  to 
reach  the  GATT  question. 

The  court  wa;;  presented  with  claims 
that  Department  of  Agriculture  regu- 
lations as  i.ssued  were  not  consistent 
with  article  XI  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  that 
different  restrictions  were  required  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  objectives 
of  GATT  and  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act. 

The  decision  said,  and  I  quote: 


We  do  not  .speak  lo  any  of  these  matters 
sub.stantively  berau.sc  they  ma.v  come  to 
have  a  different  ca.st.      .  . 

The  courts  refu.sed  to  resolve  this 
claim  of  international  disputes.  The 
courts  leave  them  to  the  international 
tribunal  to  resolve,  and  after  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  international  tribu- 
nal the  courts  may  or  may  not  have 
jurisdiction. 

The  important  thing  here  is  that  our 
legislation  does  not  affect  whatever 
Federal  rights  a  person  has.  Whatever 
he  had  before  the  bill  is  what  he  will 
have  after,  he  has  the  same  rights. 

What  the  Coats  amendment  does  is 
confer  new  jurisdiction  on  any  citizen, 
domestic  or  foreign,  to  be  able  to 
re.sort  to  our  courts  before  resorting  to 
the  GATT  mechanism. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  The 
chairman  makes  a  very  good  point. 
Last  night,  before  we  adjourned,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
geld  asked  many  questions  of  the 
amendment  sponsor  that  still  have  not 
been  answered. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  the  language 
at  this  time  of  the  Coats  amendment. 
Let  us  look  at  the  very  first  .section.  It 
deals  with  implementation.  It  would 
not  be  implemented  by  somebody  rais- 
ing any  allegation  under  the  broad 
language  of  these  other  two  .sections. 

Let  us  look  at  the  specific  language. 
First,  it  "would  violate  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States."  How  broad  is 
that?  Somebody  can  allege  anything  is 
a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  language  is  far  too 
loo.se.  You  can  drive  a  truck  through 
it. 

The  second  phrase  of  that  section 
states:  "and  could  therefore  result  in 
retaliation  by  another  country."  Could 
therefore  result. 

Anybody  can  allege  that  anything 
could  cause  any  country  to  possibly  re- 
taliate. But  this  amendment  allows 
him  into  district  court  to  stop,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  first  section,  the  im- 
plementation of  this  entire  bill. 

If  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress into  law.  the  .section  .says  it 
would  entitle  any  other  country  to 
compen.salion  from  the  United  States 
and  deals  with  the  fact  that  if  they 
thought  they  could  retaliate,  had  a 
right  to  retaliate  against  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  increased  restric- 
tions they  could  stop  the  act.— It  is 
broad.  It  is  not  tightly  drawn.  And  I 
say  that  that  is  why  the  sponsor  could 
not  answer  the  questions  about  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  last  night. 

What  we  are  .saying,  then,  is  that 
any  per.son  in  this  country,  any  for- 
eign power  under  this  amen(jment 
could  come  in  and  just  allege  that 
they  were  being  harmed.  And  if  we  are 
violating  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Stales  under  any  broad  definition  of 
that,  that  they  are  entitled.  a.s  the  lan- 
guage   of    this    amendment    says,    to 


allege  such  if  they  think  they  have  the 
right,  or  they  might  want  to  retaliate. 
That  would  mean  that  if  this  bill 
became  law  and  pa.s.sed  by  the  majori- 
ty of  this  Congress,  elected  by  the 
American  people,  then  any  single 
per.son  then  could  stop  the  majority  of 
this  Congress  from  having  its  will  in 
the  law  of  this  country  by  the  proce- 
dures laid  down  by  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  spon.sor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  find  it  an  interesting  argument 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  tho.se 
who  favor  the  domestic  content  law. 
have  been  telling  us  for  about  2  years 
that  this  would  not  result  in  any  ille- 
gality, this  is  not  GATT  illegal,  it  will 
not  result  in  retaliation,  it  will  not 
cau.se  a  trade  war  to  start,  it  will  not 
cause  any  of  these  things  to  happen. 
In  fact,  they  wrote  into  the  bill  it.self 
in  the  committee  language  .saying  We 
hereby  declare  that  this  language  is 
not  GATT  illegal."  Now  these  same 
people  are  standing  up  .saying  "Well, 
we  are  really  concerned  that  this 
might  trigger  .some  kind  of  a  response 
because  it  is  GATT  illegal." 

Either  it  is  or  it  is  not  GATT  illegal, 
and  either  it  will  or  it  will  not  provoke 
retaliation. 

What  I  am  simply  .saying  is  that 
American  workers  and  American  in- 
dustry could  be  harmed  by  this  bill. 
We  believe  that.  We  know  the  propo- 
nents do  not.  We  think  it  does,  .so  if 
that  is  the  case,  let  us  have  a  fail-safe, 
let  us  have  a  way  out  of  this  before  we 
trigger  another  Smoot-Hawley  depres- 
sion like  we  suffered  through  in  the 
1930s  where  we  damaged  our  agricul- 
tural community,  our  indu.strial  com- 
munity, our  electronics  community, 
our  longshoremen,  our  automobile 
consumer  community. 

Why  go  through  all  of  that?  If  you 
do  not  think  it  is  GATT  illegal,  then 
this  is  a  harmless  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
reply  to  that  becau.se  I  think  the  spon- 
.sor has  hit  the  exact  center  of  the 
debate  on  this  amendment. 

The  act.  the  bill,  as  clearly  staled  by 
the  spon.sor  of  the  amendment,  does 
say  we  will  recognize  all  treaties  in- 
cluding GATT.  We  certainly  do  not 
allege  we  are  going  to  violate  treaties, 
constitutional  law.  It  is  very  clear  that 
treaties  control. 

But  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment .says  is  that  notwithstanding  any 
other    provision    of    law,    neither    the 


Secretarv  nor  any  other  party  shall 
take  anv  action  under  this  act  if  the 
implementation  of  any  provision  of 
this  act  either,  and  then  you  go  into 
the  two  sections  that  I  just  di.scu.ssed. 
So  the  Secretary  could  stop  any  imple- 
mentation of  this  act  by  .somebody 
just  alleging,  alleging  that  there  were 
harm  to  them  as  a  foreign  nation,  al- 
leging that  they  would  like  to  retali- 
ate. That  is  all  they  have  to  do  and 
that  is  the  difference. 

You  are  going  beyond  the  treaties. 
You  are  going  to  allegations  from  for- 
eign powers  that  say  we  are  going  to 
harm  their  economy.  You  make  this 
bill   into  a  paper  tiger.  You  harm  it 
completely,    and    thai     is    why     the 
amendment  is  being  proposed,  to  gut 
the  bill,  to  allow  the  Secretary,  who 
currcnllv  is  opposed  lo  the  bill,  to  step 
in  and  sav  that  he  thinks  that  there 
could  be  some  harm  done.  He  alleges 
that    and    somebody    eLse    then    can 
allege    that    and    somebody    else   can 
allege  that  and  therefore  we  are  not 
going  to  let  this  bill  ever  take  effect 
even    though    the    majority    of    this 
House  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress made  it  into  law. 

For  those  reasons  I  ask  the  Members 
to  reject  this  amendment  because  the 
treaties  are  clear.  This  bill  would  not 
violate  any  treaties.  Those  treaties 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  executive 
branch.  We  are  not  going  to  let  a  Sec- 
rotarv  or  a  foreign  power  or  any  single 
citizen  in  this  Nation  stop  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  law  pas.sed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  Congress,  as  the  an- 
guage  of  this  amendment  would  allow. 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ■  .^  ,„ 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  sponsor. 

Mr  COATS.  I  would  say  that  I  guess 
I  just  have  a  little  more  faith  in  the 
American  constitutional  court  systern 
than  the  gentleman  has.  This  amend- 
ment savs  nothing  about  alleging,  it 
simply  savs  if  there  is  a  dispute  that  it 
will  go  into  the  U.S.  district  court. 

I  think  we  have  some  very  compe- 
tent judges  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 
We  have  an  appeals  system.  We  have  a 
Supreme  Court.  We  have  a  system 
whereby  these  disputes  can  be  deter- 
mined. , .  ^  ,  ^^ 
Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 

take  back  my  time.  .t,„t  i 

Mr   COATS.  This  is  a  system  that  I 

have    confidence    in    and    our    court 

system  is  where  it  properly  ought  to 

be  brought. 
Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  would 

take  back  my  time. 

Anvbodv  can  file  a  lawsuit  for  $25. 
We  all  understand  the  courts  already 
have  jurisdiction  under  this  bill,  under 
the  Con.slitution  for  the  questions 
raised  fairly  under  any  treaty. 

This  goes  bevond  that  and  gives  any- 
body the  right,  and  i  will  reiterate 
again    by  allegation  that  they  might 


be  harmed,  that  they  might  have  the 
need  to  retaliate,  by  alleging  that  they 
gel  to  tie  up  this  entire  act,  passed  by 
a  maiorilv  of  this  Congress  into  law. 

That  is  wrong.  They  already  have 
the  right  lo  do  that  if  they  have  a  case 
in  controversy,  in  fact,  under  a  treaty 
or  in  fact  under  an  agreement  and  this 
bill  does  not  change  that. 

Mr.    COATS.    Will    the    gentleman 

Mr    ill  IM  KL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  sponsor. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Anybody  can  file  a  claim  on  any  sub- 
ject 'That  does  not  mean  that  the 
court  is  going  to  decide  in  his  or  her 

favor.  ^    .         .  ,,  „ 

It  is  not  the  allegation.  It  is  not  the 
filing  of  the  claim  or  the  filing  of  the 
lawsuit.  It  is  the  determination  by  the 
court    that    is    determinative   on   this 

issue.  ,    . 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Let   me 

lake  my  time  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hertel)  has  again  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  would 
just  like  to  reply  because  it  is  the  gen- 
llemans  amendment  and  his  language. 
If  somebody  files  a  lawsuit  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  you  say  that  that  .stops 
the  Secretary  from  implementing  this 

I- :  1 1 

Mr.  COATS.  Would  the  gentleman 

yield"' 

'  Mr     HERTEL    of     Michigan.    One 
person   files  a   lawsuit,   then   another 
per.son   files  a  lawsuit,   and  then  an- 
other person,  constantly,  and  you  can 
stop  the   implementation  of  the  bill, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  the  courts 
are  backed  up.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
done  in  a  day  or  a  month  or  maybe  a 
year  in  many  cases  because  the  Chief 
ju.stice    of    the    Supreme    Court    has 
come  to  this  Congress  and  pointed  out 
how  backed  up  the  Federal  court  dock- 
ets are.  ^  ,,  „, 
The  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  that_ 
Mr  COATS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield',  he  must  have  the  wrong  amend- 

""mv'  amendment  is  the  amendment 
numbered  8  and  it  does  not  say  that.  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  allegation 
or  filing  a  claim. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  wiH 
take  the  time  back.  It  says: 

Notwillvstanding  any  other  Provision  of 
law  neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  othtr 
pariv  shall  lake  any  action  under  this  Act  if 
the  implementation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  either— 

( 1 )  would  violate— 

(2)  would  entitle— 
Someone  to  come  forth  if  they  allege 

that  this  could  result  in  retaliation. 


Mr.  COATS.  I  think  the  genuenuui 
misreads  the  amendment.  I  think  that 
a  careful  reading  does  not  say  that. 


D  1110 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
words    and    I    rise    in    support    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  amendment  shouts 
very  loudly  what  many  of  us  have  said 
about  this  legislation:  "the  emperor 
has  no  clothes." 

This    amendment    points    out     the 
problem  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  have.  On  the  one  hand  they 
say  it  does  not  violate  any  of  the  inter- 
national   agreements   into   which    the 
United    States    has    entered.    On    the 
other  hand,  they  come  rising  to  their 
feel  in  opposition  when  we  .say  this,  in 
simple   terms.   This   amendment    does 
just  that  by  insuring  that  if  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  measure  would  vio- 
late any   of  our  international   agree- 
ments,  the  Secretary   would   be   com- 
pelled to  not  implement  the  measure. 
Now  why  does  it  make  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  sav  that,  if  implementation 
of  this  bill  would  violate  any  of  our 
international    agreements,   the   Secre- 
tary should  withhold  implementation^ 
The  reason  is  this:  Under  the  GATT 
agreements  if  we  violate  those  agree- 
ments we.  as  a  nation,  are  required  to 
make  some  kind  of  compensation  to 
those    who    suffer    from    those    viola- 
tions. .  .„ 
That  means  that  the  import  restric- 
tions that  we  have  lo  protect  Jobs  >n 
our  own  country  can  be  changed.  That 
means  that  other  nations  can  increase 
their  restrictions  on  exports  from  our 

country.  . 

Essentially  what  it  means  is  that  we 
can  bring  upon  ourselves  retaliation 
under  the  GATT  agreements  which 
would  have  impact  on  industrial  work- 
ers which  would  have  impact  on  farm- 
ers', which  would  have  impact  on  our 
citizens  generally. 

All  that  this  amendment  says  in 
effect  just  as  we  said  last  year  in  the 
Fenwick  amendment,  is  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  violation  of  our  interna- 
tional agreements  which  could  result 
in  retaliation  against  some  of  our  in- 
dustries and  a  loss  of  jobs,  the  Secre- 
tary  should   not   move    forward   with 

If  as  the  proponents  say.  there  is  no 
problem  with  international  agree- 
ments, they  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  with  this  amendment.  But  the> 
know,  as  we  do.  that  there  are  some 
very  serious  problems  with  our  inter- 
national agreements  and  that  is  why 
they  are  so  concerned. 

lam  concerned,  too.  becau.se  I  d<3 
not  want  action  taken  under  this  bill 
to  result  in  retaliatory  steps  taken 
against  farmers  and  others  in  our  own 
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country,  retaliatory  steps  mandated  by 
GATT. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
been  importing  more  in  the  last 
decade,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have 
been  exporting  more. 

Seventeen  percent  of  our  jobs  are 
now  related  to  exports. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  be  very 
careful  that  that  17  percent  of  our 
workforce  is  not  adversely  affected  by 
this  legislation. 

All  of  this  discussion  about  jurisdic- 
tion is  really  beside  the  point. 
The  question  is  essentially  this:  If 
.  you  do  not  want  retaliation  against 
the  rest  of  the  industrial  ba.se  in  this 
country  and  against  the  agricultural 
base  in  this  country  then  you  ought  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tauke)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tauke 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  statement.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  coherent  and  im- 
passioned statement  and  a  correct  one 
in  support  of  the  Coats  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  P'air  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive  Products   Act    and   in   support    of 
the  Coats  amendment. 

I  oppose  this  bill  becau.se  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  legislation,  to  assist 
the  automobile  industry,  cannot  be 
met  in  a  permanent  fashion  by  legis- 
lating away  competition. 

At  the  present  time,  the  American 
auto  industry  is  experiencing  its 
strongest  recovery  in  decades.  And  it  is 
a  true  recovery,  not  one  cosmetically 
induced  by  costly  Band-aids.  The  auto 
industry  is  responding  to  competition 
by  producing  a  cost -competitive  car. 
The  industry  is  beginning  to  take  on 
the  imports  at  their  own  game— and 
win.  To  eliminate  competition  is  to 
short  circuit  the  true  recovery  that 
the  rigors  of  the  marketplace  has 
placed  on  the  automobile  industry. 

American  consumers  show  every  sign 
that  they  are  willing  to  buy  American- 
produced  car  if  the  car  is  quality  at  a 
competitive  price.  To  pa.ss  this  restric- 
tive legislation  would  be  to  divert  in- 
dustry attention  from  healing  it.self. 
Our  economy  would  not  be  further 
ahead  but  further  behind. 

Against  this  background  of  renewed 
strength  in  the  auto  industry,  domes- 
tic content  legislation  makes  less  sen.se 
this  year  than  it  even  did  last  year.  It 
does  not  addre.ss  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem and  could  .seriously  weaken  our 
own  domestic  economy.  As  has  been 
documented  many  times,  this  legisla- 
tion would  prove  to  be  a  negative  for 


the  American  economy.  CBO  has  esti- 
mated that  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion could  mean  the  creation  of  about 
38.000  in  auto  manufacturing  and 
69,000  jobs  in  aulo-related  industries 
by  1990.  However,  CBO  has  al.so  pro- 
jected that  the  bill  would  result  in 
eliminating  173.000  nonauto  jobs,  for  a 
new  lo.ss  of  66.000  U.S.  jobs. 

M.\  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not 
without  qualification,  however.  Propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  rightfully 
argued  that  America,  for  too  long,  has 
been  too  pa.ssive  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Our  trading  partners 
have  actively  protected  their  auto  in- 
dustries through  systems  of  protective 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  their  own  domestic 
content  legislation,  to  thwart  our  ef- 
fective entrance  into  their  domestic 
market.  This  has  particularly  been 
true  for  Japan  as  we  have  .sought  to 
get  meaningful  trade  liberalization 
from  the  Japanese,  particularly  for 
beef,  citrus,  and  wood  products. 

Our  trading  partners  must  realize 
that  free  and  fair  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  Other  nations  have  found  that 
it  works  quite  well  to  impose  trade  re- 
strictions on  us  while  giving  minimal 
lip-service  to  the  free  trade  policies 
they  find  it  so  useful  for  this  country 
to  pursue. 

In  that  regard.  I  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  time  we  began  to  work 
toward  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  a  coherent  trade  policy.  In  ad- 
dition. President  Reagan  must  contin- 
ue to  stress  with  the  Japane.se  as  well 
as  our  GATT  allies  our  concerns  that 
a  quid  pro  quo  is  in  order  here.  The 
trade  policies  of  the  world  community 
cannot  continue  to  be  .set  with  one  set 
of  rules  for  the  United  States  and  one 
.set  of  rules  for  our  trade  partners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
legislation  today.  It  is  not  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  addre.ss  this  problem. 
We  would  all  be  lo.sers  if  fair  trade 
flounders  on  the  rocky  shoals  of  pro- 
tectionism. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  have  to 
accu.se  the  gentleman,  however,  of 
trying  to  confu.se  this  debate  by  talk- 
ing about  the  amendment,  and  making 
sense. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fir.st  thing  that 
needs  to  be  .said  about  this  amendment 
was  .said  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  and  that 
is  that  this  i.^  not  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, this  is  a  killer  amendment. 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to 
kill  the  bill  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from   Florida  said  yesterday,  passage 


of  this  amendment  would  be  the  same 
as  striking  the  enacting  clause. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  need  to  know 
that  fact. 

Now  .second,  I  wa.s  very  interested  in 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke).  We  have  a  new  di- 
mension in  the  amendment  presented 
by  Mr.  Coats,  and  that  is:  We  give 
anybody,  anybody,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, the  opportunity  to  go  into  a  U.S. 
Federal  court  and  hold  up  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  bill  even  if  the  coun- 
try which  is  affected  by  it,  in  this  case 
probably  Japan,  does  not  complain. 

This  does  not  .say  that  we  will  hold 
up  implementation  of  this  law  if  there 
is  a  violation  of  GATT.  if  it  is  adjudi- 
cated by  international  fora.  and  we 
find  out  that  there  is  a  violation:  this 
.sa.vs  implementation  of  the  law  will  be 
held  up.  null  and  void,  if  .someone  al- 
leges that  and  it  is  shown  in  a  U.S. 
court,  even  though  there  was  no  com- 
plaint from  the  affected  parties. 

I  think  that  is  very  important  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  retaliation.  I 
think  those  who  are  concerned  about 
retaliation  against  U.S.  agriculture  or 
other  U.S.  industries  have  a  legitimate 
concern,  but  let  us  examine  the  ques- 
tion about  retaliation. 

E.s.sentially  we  are  talking  about  Jap- 
anese cars,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 

Are  the  Japanese  going  to  retaliate 
against  us  or  file,  in  the  GATT.  which 
is  a  legitimate  forum,  a  complaint 
against  the  United  States?  The  answer 
is  'no.  "  that  Japan  is  not  going  to  do 
that.  That  is  a  boogeyman  which  we 
ought  not  to  pay  attention  to. 

The  truth  is  that  Japan  already  dis- 
criminates against  our  beef  and 
against  our  citrus  products:  the  truth 
is  that  Japan  already  discriminates 
against  our  electronic  equipment  and 
our  earthmoving  equipment;  the  truth 
is  that  Japan  already  requires  co-pro- 
duction, a  form  of  domestic  content, 
on  aircraft  that  it  bu.vs  from  the 
United  States. 

Further,  there  are  already  over  2 
dozen  nations  which  have  domestic 
content  legislation;  Japan  does  noth- 
ing special  to  retaliate  against  them. 

And  what  about  Britain.  France. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  which  restrict 
Japanese  auto  imports  far  more  than 
this  bill  would  do?  Japan  does  nothing 
special  to  retaliate  against  them. 

Let  us  face  it.  even  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  the  United  States  is 
still  the  largest  and  most  open  auto- 
mobile market  in  the  entire  world. 

Japan  could  still  export  more  cars  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  and  we  just  need 
to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Retaliation  by  Japan?  That  is  non- 
sense. You  can  vote  for  this  bill  with- 
out worrying  about  that  and  with  a 
clear  con.science. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  (Mr.  Pease) 
on  his  excellent  statement.  I  think 
what  he  says  is  very  true. 

In  the  GATT  procedure  we  could 
counterclaim  against  Japan  and  that  is 
whv  they  will  not  bring  a  GATT  com- 
plaint-becau.se  of  their  discriminatioii 
against  our  agricultural  products  and 
our  beef  and  our  citrus  and  baseba 
bats  our  electronic  equipment  and  all 
of  that  Whereas,  under  the  court  pro- 
cedure proposed  by  the  Coats  amend- 
ment that  whole  mechanism  is  not 
available.  That  is  why  the  proper 
forum  for  adjudication  of  these  mat- 
ters is  under  the  GATT  mechanism 
and  is  not  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  .      ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  two  obser- 
vations I  want  to  make.  First  of  all  the 
amendment.  I  can  find  nothing  in  it 
which  relates  to  standing,  which  is 
automatically  going  to  give  all  foreign 
powers  .standing  to  bring  their  GAl  1 
obligations  before  the  U.S.  courts^But 
the  second  thing  that  I  find  troubling 
about  the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Pease) 
statement  is  that  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  anv  filing  or  any  action  in  court  is 
going  to  result  in  the  triggering  of  this 

provision.  t  ,u^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tauke  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Pease  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  . 

Mr.    TAUKE.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield  further? 
Mr  PEASE.  Glad  to  yield. 
Mr  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  do  not  find  that  triggering  mecha- 
nism in  this  amendment.  What  I  find 
in  the  amendment  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  make  a  decision  whether  or 
not  the  implementation  of  anv  P^^'" 
sion  of  this  act  would  violate  GATT  or 
would  entitle  other  countries  to  com- 
pensation for  violations  of  OAl  1. 

Now  where  do  you  find  that  the  Sec- 
retary makes  that  judgment,  but  that 
it  is  the  courts  that  make  that  judg- 
ment? f  ,i,„ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pease)  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Pease 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
TAUKE)  brought  up  this  point  because 
it  is  an  added  dimension  that  we  have 
not  discussed  before. 


It  is  quite  true  that  under  this 
amendment  no  one  would  have  to  %o 
into  court.  The  Secretary  himself 
could  say  'In  my  opinion  this  would 
violate  GATT  and  therefore  I  will  not 
implement  the  law."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

But  in  addition,  other  people  could 
go  into  court,  if  he  did  not.  and  if  the 
court  .so  ruled  then  the  Secretary 
would  be  prohibited  from  implement- 
ing the  law:  all  of  that  even  though 
the  affected  nation  and  affected  auto- 
mobile companies  in  Japan  did  not 
rai.se  a  peep,  did  not  make  any  com- 
plaint at  all. 

That  does  not  make  any  sense.  11 
they  do  not  feel  aggrieved,  why  should 
we  allow  .somebody,  a  third  party,  en- 
tirely unrelated,  to  go  in  and  make  the 
case  for  them? 
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As  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  earlier.  Japan  does  not  want 
to  take  us  to  the  GATT  becau.se  Japan 
does  not  have  clean  skirts.  Japan 
knows  that  we  would  rai.se  the  ques- 
tions of  citrus  and  beef  and  electronics 
and  on  and  on  and  on.  They  will  not 
file  a  complaint.  We  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  retaliation  under  the 
GATT.  because  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaint filed  under  the  GATT. 

What  we  do  have  to  worry  about  is 
the  power  that  the  Coats  amendment 
would  offer  a  third  party,  outside  of 
the  main  controversy,  to  hold  up  im- 
plementation of  this  law.  And  that  is 
why  I  sav  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yesterday  was  entirely  right;  the  main 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not  to 
improve  this  bill,  it  is  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  thai  the 
la.st  clause  of  the  Coats  amendment: 

Notwith.standinB  any  other  provisions  of 
this  act  the  U.S.  Di.strict  Court  for  the  ap- 
propriate judicial  di.slrict  shall  have  juri.s- 
diclion  to  re.solve  dl.sputes  arising  out  of  this 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has 

expired.  , 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 

bv  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pease  wa.s 

allowed    to    proceed    for    1    additional 

'"Mr  *"  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  confers  on  the  Federal  courts  the 
jurisdiction  to  resolve  interriational 
disputes.  The  conflicts,  the  disputes 
arising  under  this  section  ar(?  mtej"^ 
tional  disputes  which  under  the  GAl  1 
procedure  we  would  be  entitled  to 
counterclaims  and  would  be  resolved 
in  that  international  tribunal. 

That  should  not  go  into  the  Federal 
courts.  And  that  is  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 


Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

If  I  may  observe,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
really  expanding  the  language  of  this 
amendment  to  extraordinary  propor- 
tions. This  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress standing  questions  in  the  court 
and  it  does  not  suddenly  confer  stand- 
ing upon  all  foreign  countries  who 
might  be  aggrieved  under  some  inter- 
national agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell  and 
bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pease  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  ... 

Mr  TAUKE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  what  it  does  do.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  correctly 
pointed  out.  is  it  gives  U.S.  citizens  the 
right  to  go  into  court  whether  or  not 
Japan  files  a  violation  under  the 
GATT  agreements,  because  those  U.fc>. 
citizens  might  believe  that  they  are  ag- 
grieved by  potential  violations  of  the 
GATT  agreements. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  here 
two  questions.  One  is  the  question  of 
violation  of  the  GATT  agreement  and 
whether  or  not  this  kind  of  relief 
should  be  afforded  if  such  a  violation 
of  the  GATT  agreement  occurs.  And 
what  the  United  States  should  do  if 
there  is  a  GATT  agreement. 

The  second  is  the  question  of  ex- 
panding the  jurisdiction  of  Fe(ieral 
courts  to  permit  foreign  nationals  or 
foreign  nations  to  enter  the  \5.S. 
courts  instead  of  going  through  the 
GATT  process.  . 

We  tried  in  the  legislation  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  "o^  t'">'":'f „^° 
amend,  alter,  or  change  the  GAT-T 
process.  The  bill  so  states.  The  bill 
does  not  expand  or  contract  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Yesterday-I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  will  be  listening,  because  I 
am  going  to  mention  him-the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  could  not  tell  us 
who  achieved  standing  under  the  legis- 
lation, who  could  go  into  court,  wheth- 
er it  was  a  foreign  nation,  whether  it 
was  a  corporation  that  was  situated 
abroad,  or  just  who  might  enter  the 

^  Since  the  gentleman  cannot  respond 
to  the  question.  I  have  got  no  objec- 
tion to  dealing  with  the  question  ol 
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the  GATT  consequences  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  great  objection  to  expanding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  per- 
mitting foreign  nationals  or  foreign 
nations  to  go  in  and  to  deal  with 
GATT  questions  in  the  U.S.  courts,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  GATT  questions 
through  the  regular  process  that  is 
fixed  under  the  GATT  agreements 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  is  willing  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  GATT  agree- 
ments and  these  questions  that  the 
gentleman  says  are  important  -and  I 
agree  they  are— within  the  framework 
of  GATT.  I  have  no  objection. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  deal  with 
these  matters  inside  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  then  I  think 
there  is  a  stern  objection. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  question  of  standing,  which  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is 
a  spurious  i.ssue  here.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  it  is 

not  true 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object.  I  want  to  raise  the  question 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
been  accused  of  not  being  able  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  gentleman  has  been  standing  up 
volunteering  to  answer  and  I  assume 
that  within  this  3-minute  period  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  have 
a  chance  to  answer  the  question  as  he 
did  last  night. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Luken)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  if  it  is  not  true  that  this  enlarges 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  in 
reference  to  matters  brought  under 
this  section? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
gettmg  a  little  complicated  here.  I  do 
intend  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 


Indiana,  but  for  the  moment  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

My  understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  the  amendment  simply 
restores  the  status  quo  or  perhaps 
clarifies  that  we  are  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  if  indeed  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  right  that  the  bill  as 
it  is  written  does  not  change  the  juris- 
diction of  the  district  court. 

It  does  not  give  the  court  any  new 
jurisdiction.  It  simply  retains  the  ju- 
risdiction that  the  court  currently  has. 
that  if  citizens  find  a  conflict  between 
a  treaty  and  a  statute  they  can  take 
their  case  to  district  court. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  The  gentleman  obvi- 
ously does  not  intend  to  answer,  but  I 
would  answer  it. 

Obviously,  as  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
this  does  expand  the  jurisdiction.  It 
does  entitle  foreign  nationals,  it  does 
entitle  Toyota  Corp.  of  America  and 
other  American  citizens,  corporate  citi- 
zens, for  example,  it  gives  them  the  ju- 
risdiction to  come  in  under  the  i.ssues 
that  are  raised  here,  under  GATT 
matters,  to  come  into  Federal  court 
and  the  district  court:  therefore,  in 
effect,  it  does  give  them  standing.  I 
think  standing  is  an  esoteric  legal 
question  here  that  not  everybody  has 
the  .same  understanding  of.  but  the 
fact  is.  it  does  enlarge  the  jurisdiction. 
And  it  is  obviously  an  unnecessary 
part  of  the  section,  as  the  whole 
amendment  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time,  and  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Coats.) 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seeking  this 
time  so  that  I  might  respond  to  the  al- 
legations of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  I  did  not  respond  last 
evening  to  his  question. 

I  did  respond  .several  times.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  did  not 
like  my  response,  but  I  responded.  I  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  it  is  not  our 
intent  here  to  declare  in  this  amend- 
ment who  has  standing.  That  is  a  deci- 
sion for  the  court  to  make  and  that  is 
a  decision  that  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
the  court  make. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  and  with  this  provision 
on  the  courts,  is  give  American  work- 
ers and  American  organizations,  that 
are  aggrieved  or  Americans  that  lo.se 
jobs,  the  right  to  go  into  U.S.  district 
court  and  .say.  I  have  lost  my  job  be- 
cause of  this  lousy  act." 
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It  has  been  directed  toward  one  in- 
dustry that  has  stripped  jobs  from 
other  American  industries. 


I  have  a  list  here  of  organizations 
opposing  H.R.  1234:  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustry, the  Electronics  A.ssociation. 
and  list  after  list  of  industries  that 
would  like  to  go  into  court  if  they  feel 
aggrieved,  and  we  are  trying  to  give 
them  the  right  to  do  .so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dingell  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Pease  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  yesterday  in 
colloquys  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, my  good  friend.  Mr.  Coats,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection,  and  I  sought,  with  consider- 
able diligence  in  the  first  5  minutes,  to 
inquire  who  could  go  into  court  to  sue 
under  his  amendment. 

I  spent  a  second  10  minutes  doing 
the  .same  thing.  Those  10  minutes 
were  relieved  only  slightly  by  a  rather 
old  and  tired  story  that  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  told. 

Regrettably,  despite  my  best  ef- 
forts-and  I  admit  they  are  those  of  a 
humble  Polish  lawyer  whose  legal 
skills  have  not  been  honed  for  years  in 
the  courts  but  who  used  to  try  an 
awful  lot  of  lawsuits— trying  to  find 
out  upon  whom  the  right  to  enter 
court  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment was  conferred,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  could  not  tell. 

I  finally  culminated  with  what  I 
thought  was  a  summary  of  the  ques- 
tions. I  said: 

I.S  the  gentleman  telling  me  he  does  not 
know  who  i.s  going  to  come  in  and  sue  under 
ihi.s  amendment? 

Mr.  Coats.  Thai  is  correct.  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  a  decision  that  will  be  made  by  the 
courts. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  were  here 
trying  to  deal  with  the  language  of  an 
amendment  which  would  be  instruc- 
tive to  the  courts  in  terms  of  creating 
the  legislative  history. 

Again  I  reiterate.  I  have  no  objection 
to  foreigners  and  Japan  going  in  to 
proceed  under  the  GATT  process  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  so 
wisely  points  out.  the  Japanese  would 
then  be  subject  to  a  whole  series  of 
claims  by  the  United  States  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  about  Japanese  violations 
of  GATT.  which  are  legion.  The  Japa- 
nese exclude  every  manufactured  and 
agricultural  commodity  that  is  export- 
ed by  this  country  to  .some  degree  and 
in  some  fashion  or  other. 

But  here  the  gentleman  would 
confer  upon  the  U.S.  courts  the  power 
to  deal  with  tho.se  questions.  I  regard 
that  as  bad.  If  the  gentleman  wants  an 
amendment      which      would      permit 


GATT  processes  to  be  used  here.  I 
think  the  committee  can  probably  sup- 
port that  kmd  of  approach.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  confer  a 
massive  or  potentially  massive  juris- 
dictional expansion  upon  the  U.fe. 
courts  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 

sort.  . 

I  ju.st  want  the  gentleman  to  under- 
stand the  concerns  I  have  here. 

I   thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ju.st  summa- 
rize We  have  no  objection  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens going  into  Federal  court  to  rai.se 
GATT  objections  if  they  have  that 
right  today.  Wc  do  not  change  that 
right  in  this  bill,  and  the  bill  so  .states. 
But  we  do  object  to  giving  citizens  the 
right  if  they  do  not  have  it  today.  And 
in  this  case  they  do  not. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  .  . 

The  CHAIH.M.AN  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
"from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ,    ,  , 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  probabl\ 
had  more  di.scussion  on  this  issue  than 
we  need  and  are  probably  ready  to 
move  to  a  vote,  and  I  think  we  should. 
Let  me  just  conclude  by  trying  to  re- 
focus  what  wc  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  supported  by  many  Democrat 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  have  a  serious  concern  that  re^ 
taliation  is  going  to  result  if  H.R.  l^^'i 
is  enacted.  We  are  concerned  that  re- 
taliation could  have  a  grave  effect  on 
American  workers.  American  induslrN\ 
American  farmers,  exporters,  and 
others  It  is  an  international  world, 
and  a  great  deal  of  our  prosperity  is 
due  to  our  ability  to  export  around  the 

world.  .,  „, 

Because  of  that  concern.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  say  by  this  amendment 
that  if  retaliation  does  result  or  if  na- 
tions under  violations  of  GAl  i 
demand,  as  they  are  legally  entitled  to. 
compensation  by  reduced  import  bar- 
riers here  and  increased  export  bar- 
riers in  their  countries,  if  that  hap- 
pens we  want  to  preserve  the  right  ot 
these  American  workers  to  go  into  a 
U.S.  tribunal. 

I  do  differ  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  want  these  disputes  to  be 
resolved  in  American  courts.  I  think 
conflicts  arising  under  our  American 
obligations  that  injure  American  citi- 
zens ought  to  be  resolved  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  and  not  in  some  foreign  tri- 
bunal. And  that  is  why  the  language  is 
there. 


But  it  is  the  retaliation  we  are  most 
concerned  about.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  say  there  will  be  no  retalia- 
tion, that  H.R.  1234  is  GATT  legal.  If 
that  is  the  case,  they  ought  to  just 
accept  mv  amendment.  There  is  no 
reason  to  oppose  my  amendment  if 
they  are  not  concerned  about  retalia- 
tion. Obviously,  they  are. 

I  must  quote  from  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  10.  1982. 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger),  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
who  says:  -While  it  is  not  my  objec- 
tive I  recognize  the  dangers  of  trigger- 
ing'an  international  trade  war  with 
this  legislation.-  That  is  what  we  who 
oppose  this  bill  are  worried  about. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger)  wrote  that  to  the  New  York 
Times  Obviously,  he  recognized  the 
dangers.  We  do  not  want  a  repeat  of 
the  depression,  we  do  not  want  an 
international  trade  war.  Why?  Because 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  get 
hurt  we  are  going  to  get  hurt  worse 
than  any  other  country.  That  is  why 
the  amendment  is  here.  I  think  Mem- 
bers need  to  focus  on  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  1  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
and  i  guess  this  sort  of  precludes  me 
from    making    any    ob.servalion    here, 
but  1  am  going  to  give  it  a  go  anyway. 
Without    Coats,    it   seems   to   me.    l 
know  who  is  not  going  to  have  access 
to  the  district  court  that  we  are  talk- 
ing  about,   and  that   probably   is  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
or  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Wheat 
Growers,  and  1  will  tell  you  why.  As 
mv    colleague,    the    gentleman    from 
Texas    (Mr.    Stenholm).    pointed    out 
yesterday,  we  have  just  come  through 
a  very  devisive  and  bitter  Chinese  tex- 
tile dispute,  and  that  dispute-and  we 
are  working  on  it  and  we  are  making 
.some  progress-has  cost  agriculture  or 
wheat  farmers  all  across  the  country 
$500  million.  . 

Now  if  we  pass  H.R.  1234.  you  will 
not  even  have  to  count  to  five  before 
we  have  some  retaliation  by  Japan, 
and  those  wheat  exports  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

This  amendment,  with  Coats,  allows 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Wheat 
Growers,  not  a  foreigner,  mmd  you- 
thev  will  be  wearing  cowboy  boots  and 
cow-bov  hats,  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them:  I  will  stand  at  the  district 
court  door  and  say.  -No.  they  are  not  a 
foreigner,  that  is  a  person  who  is  a 
wheat  grower --to  file  their  case.  Oth- 
erwise. I  have  to  go  out  in  my  country 
and  we  will  be  having  coffee  that 
morning,    and    they    will    say.    -You 


passed  the  domestic  content  bill.  If  w'e 
do  not  have  our  exports,  what  re- 
course do  I  have''-  And  1  say.  -Legally, 
none  '  And  they  will  say.  'And  they 
did  it  at  our  expense.'  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  That  is  not  a  legal  ar- 
gument but  I  assure  you  that  person 
in  the  district  court  will  be  represent- 
ing agriculture  and  they  will  be  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. .    , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  reminds 
me  of  the  musical  comedy  in  which 
the  heroine  dances  by  and  says  to  the 
hero.     "Do    you    love    me?    Will    you 

marry  me?" 

The  hero  dances  forward  on  the 
.stage  and  says.  "No."  Whereupon  the 
heroine     says.     "Give     me     a     direct 

answer." 

The  heroine  has  had  the  direct 
answer  We  know  what  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  Nevertheless,  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  avoided  talking  about 
the  amendment.  i.  .  »v,„ 

The  amendment  is  simply  what  tne 
amendment  says.  It  says  that  if  we  vio- 
late the  GATT  agreement  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  retaliation  and  com- 
pensation, the  bill  will  not  be  effective. 
That  is  exactly  the  import  of  the  bill. 
That  is  what  we  will  vote  on.  We  voted 
on  it  last  year.  Everyone  understands 

'  Mr  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  ,    ,     ^, 

I  thank  the  forbearance  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

I  never  realized  that  there  were  so 
manv  candidates  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  'supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  until  I  listened  to  this  debate 
the  last  2  days.  I  suppose  that  we  all 
could  focus  on  what  it  is  exactly  that 
the  Coats  amendment  does  or  does  not 
do  and  a  lot  of  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  what  courts  receive  or  do  not 
receive  jurisdiction  under  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Committee 
however,  that  the  whole  jurisdictional 
debate  is  predicated  upon  a  reference 
in  line  5  of  the  amendment  which 
says-  -Notwith-standing  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  any  other  party  shall  take  any 
action. "  and  it  goes  on. 

The  i.ssue.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  not 
be  one  of  whether  or  not  an  individual 
court  ever  has  jurisdiction  under  these 
provisions,  but  whether  or  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
administration  which  has  consistently, 
repeatedly  and.  callously  turned  its 
back  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
major  industries  in  the  United  Slates, 
decides  to  implement  this  law. 

Now  we  heard  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment  last  night  say-and 
I  believe  I  am  quoting  him  almost  di- 
rectly-that  this  amendment  is  nolh- 
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ing  more  than  striking   ttu-  enactiriK 
clause. 

This  is  the  title  page  of  H.R.  1234. 
and  with   the  adoption  of  the  Coats 
amendment,  this  is  all   that   is  left   of 
H.R.  1234.  a  title,  because  the  amend- 
ment  will  turn  over  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  an  adminis 
tration  that  testified  before  this  Hou.se 
that  the  only  thing  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry   needs    to    become    healthy    is 
more   time.    Well,    the   hoots   and    the 
howls   from   the   unemployment    lines 
from  sea  to  shining  .sea  in  the  United 
States  almost  drowned  out  that  testi- 
mony, because  I  will  tell  you.  the  one 
thing  the  auto  industry  and  the  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  LInited  States  do 
not  need  any  more  of  is  time.  They  al- 
ready have  their  hands  full  with  too 
much  time.  And  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration,   to   which    the   Coats   amend- 
ment now  wants  to  turn  over  exclusive 
jurisdiction  for  tlie  implementation  of 
this  legislation,  which  has  consistently 
fiddled  while  the  auto  industry  burns. 
The  Coats  amendment  will  load  the 
fire  hoses  with  gasoline  and  turn  over 
the  matches  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   and    to    the    President    of    the 
United  States  who  have  said  repeated- 
ly and  consistently  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Nation  s  interest  to  have  a  viable  and 
effective  national  automobile  industry. 
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We  can  debate  which  court  has  juris- 
diction until  we  are  blue  in  the  face 
and  we  will  get  more  opinions  than  in 
a  split  Supreme  Court  decision  from 
right  across  the  street.  But  I  will  tell 
my  colleagues  this:  If  you  vote  for  the 
Coats  amendment  and  then  go  home 
and  tell  the  unemployed  people  in 
your  district  that  you  helped  them 
out.  any  relationship  between  your 
words  and  reality  is  going  to  be  purely 
coincidental. 

This  Coats  amendment  rips  at  the 
very  heart  of  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  Burger  King,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  you  support  the  Coats 
amendment,  you  are  against  the  un- 
employed. If  you  support  the  Coats 
amendment,  you  are  against  a  revital- 
ized and  reinvigoratcd  automobile  in- 
dustry. If  you  support  the  Coats 
amendment,  you  are  against  restoring 
parity  to  an  industry  that  ha-s  been 
wrecked  and  devastated  by  the  griev- 
ous marketing  tactics  of  people  who 
call  themselves  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  any 
more  time.  We  do  not  need  to  belabor 
the  questions  of  court  jurisdiction, 
particularly  the  arguments  from  .some 
of  the  advocates  of  this  amendment, 
who  are  the  first  ones  to  run  to  t he- 
well  to  strip  jurisdiction  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  on  other  equally  critical 
social  issues  of  the  day.  Now  we  hear 
them  singing  the  praises  of  the  Feder- 
al district  courts,  yet  they  often  will 
turn  their  backs  on  the  rights  of  the 


truly  small  and  the  truly  needy  in  the 
United  States  to  enforce  their  civil  and 
human  rights  in  the  United  States 
through  the.se  .same  courts. 

Yes.  there  are  tho.se  who.  if  this 
amendment  had  been  off«>red  on  an 
agriculture  bill  or  on  a  bill  affecting 
interests  in  their  districts,  would  have 
risen  in  righteous  indignation  and  said 
that  we  tried  to  subvert  the  true 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
needed.  The  one  thing  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  need  any  more  of  is  time.  I  submit 
to  you.  the  administration  that  ha.s  al- 
ready turned  its  back  on  the  auto  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  ill  suited 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
program. 

Let's  offer  the  unemployed  and  the 
auto  industry  help  and  hope. 

Hope  for  a  better  future  and  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  statement,  because 
I  think  he  is  ab.solutely  right  that  this 
really  is  an  attempt  to  gut  the  bill,  but 
in  addition,  it  really  does  the  reverse 
of  what  the  proponents  of  it  want. 

It  really  invites  retaliation.  It  tells 
the  Japanese.  •If  you  will  only  retali- 
ate, you  may  be  able  to  win  a  suit  in 
court.  If  you  will  only  retaliate,  you 
may  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  fact,  you 
probably  already  have  one,  who  will 
roll  over  and  play  dead." 

This  thing  is  proretaliation  and 
should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dincell  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckart  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is.  I 
think,  a  very  important  one.  He  indi- 
cates in  his  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  Coats  amend- 
ment invites  retaliation,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  .set  up  a  scenario. 

Under  current  law.  and  under  the 
provisions  of  GATT.  a  country  which 
feels  that  it  has  been  affronted  by  the 
trade  policies  of  another  country  can 
then  go  in  and  initiate  a  proceedings 
within  the  GATT  process  for  relief,  or 
for  the  authority  to  have  coimtervail 
ing  duties  and  other  restraints  on  im 


ports  from  the  offending  country,  or 
to  get  other  appropriate  relief. 

Under  this  amendment,  there  is  a 
real  peril  that  what  would  occur  is 
that  the  Japanese  go  into  court,  or  go 
to  the  Secretary,  and  seek  to  get  the 
act  suspended.  But  in  no  instance 
under  this  scenario  can  the  United 
States,  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Lidiana.  rai.se 
the  questions  of  Japanese  behavior. 
Japanese  .sanctions,  Japanese  con- 
strains, or  Japane.se  limitations  on  im- 
ports of  any  manufactured  U.S.  goods 
or  agriculture  commodities. 

Remember,  the  Japanese  have  re- 
strictions of  all  kinds,  subtle  and  oth- 
erwi.se,  against  virtually  all  manufac- 
tured goods  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  against  every  agricultural 
product  or  commodity  that  this  coun- 
try produces. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  debate  last  night  and  today  on  this 
amendment.  There  is  the  deep  concern 
that  people,  who  really  oppose  this 
legislation  .see  this  as  a  backdoor  way 
to  defeat  its  purpo.se,  and  they  want  to 
cover  their  efforts  by  saying,  -Well, 
what  we  are  really  worried  about  is 
protecting  the  integrity  of  GATT  and 
our  international  obligations." 

There  are  88  signatories  to  GATT. 
That  is  not  an  agreement  between 
Ni-ssan  and  General  Motors  or  between 
the  California  citrus  growers  and  the 
sour  orange  growers  of  Yokohama.  It 
is  not  an  agreement  between  the 
Kan.sa-s  wheat  growers  and  the  con- 
sumer organizations  of  Japan.  It  is  an 
agreement  between  88  sovereign 
states. 

GATT  does  not  entertain  directly 
the  intervention  or  the  complaint  of 
Nissan,  Ford  Motor  Co..  the  California 
citrus  group,  or  from  the  gentleman 
from  KaiLsas  who  is  worried  about  the 
Kan.sa-s  wheat  growers,  or  a  complaint 
from  the^  Kansas  wheat  growers.  The 
Kan.sas  wheat  growers  go  to  our  Gov- 
erimient.  and  our  Government  inter- 
poses it.self  on  behalf  of  an  American 
interest  with  other  governments  of 
equal  statute  under  that  agreement. 

The  agreement  is  not  between  busi- 
nesses, nor  between  .segments  of  the 
economy;  it  is  between  countries. 

What  the  Coats  amendment  does  is 
pervert  that  arrangement  between  the 
countries  by  saying  notwithstanding 
the  agreements  you  signed  to  come  in 
here  where  you  have  knowledgeable 
people  representing  each  and  every 
one  of  our  coimtries.  who  can  look  at 
my  complaint  against  Germany, 
Japan,  you  name  it,  or  their  complaint 
against    us,    and    then    compare    that 


with  what   they  are  really  doing  and 
come  to  some  conclusion. 

You  can  go  around  this  whole  proc- 
.•.ss  of  GATT  and  proceed  to  any 
friendly  judge  that  you  can  find  in  the 
United  States  and  file  a  lawsuit,  ask 
for  a  temporary  injunction,  ask  for  2 
years  of  discovery,  and  tie  everything 
up  indefinitely. 

Talk  about  perverting  and  destroy- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  GATT.  then- 
is  no  more  effective  way  that  you  can 
do  it.  I  am  di.smayed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  puts  .so  little  impor- 
tance on  the  colloquy  he  was  having 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  last  night,  be- 
cause I  had  high  hopes  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  going  to  answer  some  of 
those  questions  in  a  way  that  would 
reassure  me  that  all  he  intended  to  do 
was  what  he  was  describing  on  the 
floor  that  he  was  doing. 

If  the  gentlemen's  amendment  only 
did  what  he  .says  that  it  does,  I  would 
be  con.st rained,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
supporters  of  this  legislation  since  its 
earliest  drafting,  to  suggest  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  "Well,  maybe 
you  can  live  with  that.  You  ouRht  to 
accept  it.'  But  he  messed  that  up  last 
night  in  his  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man by  saying  anybody  in  this  country 
or  in  any  foreign  country  can  walk 
into  any  circuit  court  and  we  could 
have  30  lawsuits  going  with  that  many 
different  countries  at  one  time  in  that 
many  jurisdictions  in  this  country  and 
we  would  have  ab.solute  chaos. 

What  do  you  suppose  our  GATT 
trading  partners  would  say  about 
that?  They  would  say.  "Hold  it.  We 
have  never  .said  that  anybody  could 
come  in  and  u.se  our  courts  to  mess  up 
the  arrangements  we  have  with  you  in 
GATT.  We  thought  we  had  a  forum 
agreed  to  here  by  a  solemn  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
each  of  our  countries.  " 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  who  gave  the 
most  honest  explanation  of  this 
amendment  last  night  that  I  have 
heard  thus  far,  is  not  at  the  .same  time 
a  little  bit  distressed  as  he  ponders  the 
true  impact  on  GATT,  becau.se  nobody 
defends  the  sanctity  of  GATT  and 
what  it  means  in  trying  to  find  at  least 
a  rational  process  for  accomplishing 
fair  trade  than  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  He  must  be  as  frustrated  as 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  United 
Nations  over  the  years  when  we  see 
times  when  the  United  Nations  seems 
to  be  totally  impotent  and  reaching 
out  to  solve  the  problems  we  would 
have  .solved  in  performing  its  principal 
function,  getting  sovereign  govern- 
ments together  to  try  to  solve  their 
problems  in  a  peaceful  way. 

G  1150 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
however,  last  night  characterized  this 
amendment  for  what  it  actually  i-s-  I 
am  paraphrasing  now.  but  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  the  Record  from  yester- 
day that  is  under  their  .seals,  they  will 
find  that  he  .said  it  very  bluntly  and 
honestly,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
where  he  stands  on  this  legislation.  He 
has  opposed  it  for  years,  and  he  has 
done  it  openly.  He  has  given  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  it.  He  and  I  have 
had  our  disagreements— very  spirited 
ones— during  the  last  2  years  over  his 
reasons. 

But  he  did  say  last  night,  as  one  who 
believes  that  this  bill  should  not  pass 
under  any  circumstances,  that  this 
amendment  has  the  same  effect  as  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  do  it  that  way.  we 
should  come  on  out  in  Main  Street  so 
that  people  can  see  us.  We  should  not 
go  skulking  down  the  alley  and  try  to 
kill  this  bill  by  shooting  it  in  the  back 
in  a  dark  alley.  The  gentleman  should 
stand  up  and  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  see 
how  the  House  stands  on  that.  He 
should  not  try  to  do  it  through  the 
back  door. 

I  do  not  a.scribe  any  less  than  the 
highest  motives  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  but  if  indeed  he  feels  as 
sincere  as  he  has  described  his  feelings 
about  this  amendment,  then  he  ought 
to  recognize  that  at  this  point  he  has 
become  an  instrument  to  do  some- 
thing far  more  draconian  and  far 
broader  than  he  had  anticipated,  not 
only  to  this  legislation  but  to  our  rela- 
tioiiship  with  87  other  countries  with 
whom  we  have  to  trade  and  to  whom 
we  have  to  try  to  sell  our  goods. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
sending  messages.  If  we  want  to  send  a 
mes.sage  to  the  other  87  trading  coun- 
tries that  GATT  does  not  mean  a  tin- 
kers dam  when  it  is  convenient  for 
them  to  run  around  it  and  create  a 
new  device  to  sub.stitute  their  courts 
appointed  by  their  government  for  our 
equal  standing  in  GATT.  If  we  want  to 
send  that  message,  we  can  vote  for  the 
Coats  amendment.  If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve GATT  and  we  want  to  go  on  and 
consider  the  problems  that  the  gentle- 
man has  raised,  let  us  consider  them 
in  amendments  that  are  properly 
drafted  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Coats  amendment. 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to 
include  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
w-ould  in  essence  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  the  terms  for  implementation 
of  this  bill  to  the  U.S.  courts.  This 
amendment  would  do  so  by  entitling 
other  countries  to  seek  compensation 
under  our  law  if  there  is  a  finding  that 


this  bill  in  some  way  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  GATT. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this 
bill  would  violate  GATT.  There  are 
procedures  established  under  the 
GATT  to  make  that  determination  if 
indeed  a  foreign  nation  wishes  to  chal- 
lenge the  provisions  of  this  law.  And 
there  are  also  procedures  established 
under  the  GATT  for  consideration  of 
possible  foreign  retaliatory  measures. 
In  any  event  it  seems  to  me  such  a 
proceeding  will  be  very  interesting 
given  the  fact  that  many  nations  of 
the  world  already  have  in  place  con- 
tent requirements  for  various  indus- 
tries. 

I  support  this  bill,  not  because  it  is  a 
perfect  prescription  for  the  problems 
that  plague  our  auto  industry,  but 
rather  because  I  believe  that  House 
passage  of  this  bill  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  dealing  with  those 
problems.  Currently,  we  have  no  trade 
policy.  It  is  largely  because  we  have  no 
trade  policy  that  has  brought  us  to 
this  point.  And  until  we  develop  the 
determination  to  coordinate  a  trade 
policy  that  will  insure  a  healthy  indus- 
trial future  for  this  country,  bills  like 
auto  content  must  continue  to  receive 
support. 

I  also  cannot  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  I  believe  that  GATT  is  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  While  we 
must  certainly  strive  to  improve  the 
GATT  framework  and  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  other  nations  to  resolve 
trade  problems,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  realize  that  in  many  instances 
GATT  is  today  totally  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  many  problems  facing 
our  internationally  traded  businesses. 
The  problem  of  foreign  targeting  of 
indu.stries.  for  example,  cannot  be  re- 
solved under  the  existing  GATT 
framework  in  a  timely  or  effective 
way.  This  is  primarily  because  many 
of  the  instruments  being  utilized  by 
some  of  our  trading  partners  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  their  own  in- 
dustries are  not  addressed  in  GATT 
standards  or  procedures. 

Finally,  we  should  not  adopt  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  will  give  foreign 
nations  or  firms  standing  or  access 
under  U.S.  law  to  seek  retribution 
against  U.S.  firms.  This  is  very  unwise. 
It  goes  against  the  fundamental 
notion  that  what  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  more  coordination  of  national  in- 
terests and  strategies  to  implement  a 
trade  policy  and  other  domestic  poli- 
cies geared  toward  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  for  our  people.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  this  if  we 
are  being  undercut  in  our  own  courts. 
I  will  vote  against  this  amendment, 
and  support  this  bill.  I  hope  to  be 
present  to  cast  my  vote  for  this  bill 
today  before  I  must  leave  for  impor- 
tant business  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. If  I  do  mi.ss  the  final  vote  on  this 
bill.  I  have  already  made  provision  to 
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pair  myself  in  favor  of  its  passage  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  any  other  weakening 
amendments  to  this  bill,  and  vote  in 
favor  of  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  (  HAiiiMAN  Without  objec- 
tion, the  sn.!.t  iiuui  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  ■xir.  r- >  objection. 

Mr.  GIMH'  >N,s  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
sit  here  i\mi  retk^ct  on  all  this,  it  is 
probably  no  wonder  that  the  Japanese 
do  so  well  in  the  competitive  area. 
They  spend  a  lot  of  money  training 
engineers  and  managers.  We  spend  a 
lot  of  money  training  lawyers. 

I  am  a  lawyer.  But  maybe  we  have 
misguided  or  misallocated  our  re- 
sources. I  hate  to  say  that  because  I 
have  always  thought  that  lawyers 
were  designed  to  solve  conflicts  and 
not  to  just  muddy  them  up. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  smokescreens  in 
my  life,  some  of  the  biggest  ever  pro- 
duced, but  this  is  the  biggest.  The 
words  on  page  15  of  the  committees 
bill  were  not  put  there  idly  or  without 
thought,  for,  after  all.  the  committee 
has  probably  one  of  the  largest  staffs 
of  lawyers  and  investigators  in  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  carefully  drafted 
piece  of  legislation.  They  tried  to  de- 
prive the  U.S.  courts  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  matters,  but  .some  people 
whose  con.sciences  bothered  them  and 
whose  sense  of  history  made  them  un- 
derstand that  they  should  not  do  that 
objected  to  that.  So  this  clever  lan- 
guage on  page  15  was  concocted  to 
smokescreen  the  i.ssue  and  to  create  a 
doubt  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American  courts  to  have  any  voice  in 
this  matter. 

The  language  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  that 
I  support  simply  attempts  to  say  to 
the  courts.  You  have  jurisdiction  de- 
spite anything  in  this  act."  It  does  not 
go  outside  this  act  and  create  a  whole 
new  area  of  jurisdiction  for  the  courts. 

So  let  us  dusmiss  the  smokescreen. 
That  is  not  of  any  importance  here. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  21  years 
ago  it  was  smart  to  get  up  here  and  try 
to  deprive  the  American  courts  of  the 
right  to  solve  justiciable  matters,  and 
a  lot  of  Members  learned  that  was  not 
so  smart.  It  does  not  make  good  sense 
either. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats)  is  trying  to  do  here  is  to  undo 
the  mischievous  language  on  page  15. 
between  lines  14  and  19.  That  is  all  he 
is  doing.  But  the  main  thing  about  the 
Coats  amendment  is  this;  The  reason  I 
said  it  is  an  important  amendment  and 
why  I  said  yesterday  that  I  thought,  if 
it  was  adopted,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  would  withdraw  the  bill  is  this: 
The  Coats  amendment  seeks  to  do  jus- 
tice between  everybody  else  in  the 
American  system. 


i  \Miuiii  I emind  lii'  M.  iiiix  i.i  ;;i.i; 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted 
against  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  19  to  13, 
and  the  bill  as  brought  forth  by  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld  is  lopsid- 
ed. It  is  one  sided.  It  .seeks  to  move  the 
people  working  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry ahead  of  every  other  American. 
It  says  that  -your  rights  to  manufac- 
ture a  product,  under  whatever  condi- 
tions you  decide  on.  are  paramount  to 
every  other  American's  rights." 

The  Coats  amendment  says,  'you 
can't  go  that  far.  If  it  injures  other 
American  jobs,  if  it  injures  other 
American  concerns,  then  you  cant  go 
that  far.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  screaming  so  much  and  throwing 
up  this  smokescreen  over  here.  They 
want  to  put  their  own  cho.sen  constitu- 
ency, the  UAW  and  the  folks  around 
Detroit  who  manufacture  automobiles, 
ahead  of  every  other  American  from 
Alaska  to  Pue:to  Rico,  from  California 
to  Maine,  and  that  is  just  not  fair. 
This  bill,  if  adopted,  says,  "no  matter 
what  our  laws  are,  if  you  as  American 
workers  in  other  competitive  indus- 
tries are  injured,  you  haven't  got  any 
rights.  You  can't  even  go  into  the 
American  courts." 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment is  .so  important. 

I  am  not  from  the  automobile  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  somebody  here  to  say.  You  know, 
yesterday  we  buried  the  American 
automobile  indu.stry,  "  But  some  of 
them  did  not  want  to  be  buried.  This 
morning  they  have  announced  that 
they  are  not  giving  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  General  Motors  has  an- 
nounced that  they  are  going  to  build  a 
new  Saturn-type  car  that  will  be  in 
direct  competition,  an  American-made 
product,  in  this  country  somewhere— I 
guess  in  the  Detroit  area— to  compete 
against  the  Japanese  product.  Their 
press  releases  are  out:  their  public 
statements  are  out. 

We  buried  them  yesterday,  and  they 
arose  from  the  dead  today.  The  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  is  prosperous. 
This  year  it  will  make  the  largest  prof- 
its it  has  ever  made  in  its  history. 

Its  employment  is  rising.  Next  year 
it  is  predicted  to  have  a  14-million-unit 
.sale,  the  highest  sales  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

Why  should  we  be  moving  them 
ahead  of  every  other  poor  competitive 
American  worker  w hose  wages  are  half 
as  much  as  the  automobile  workers' 
wages  and  ahead  of  every  other  indus- 
try who.se  profits  are  nowhere  near 
the    profits    of    the    Big    Three    and 


.saying.  You  don  t  have  any  rights. 
You've  got  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
line  while  we  get  our  part  of  it  first"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coats  amend- 
ment puts  an  end  to  that,  and  it 
should  be  adopted. 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Coats  amendment. 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to 
include  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  in  essence  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  the  terms  for  implementation 
of  this  bill  to  the  U.S.  courts.  This 
amendment  would  do  so  by  entitling 
other  countries  to  .seek  compensation 
under  our  law  if  there  is  a  finding  that 
this  bill  in  .some  way  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  GATT. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this 
bill  would  violate  GATT.  There  are 
procedures  established  under  the 
GATT  to  make  that  determination  if 
indeed  a  foreign  nation  wishes  to  chal- 
lenge the  provisions  of  this  law.  And 
there  are  also  procedures  established 
under  the  GATT  for  consideration  of 
po.ssible  foreign  retalitory  measures. 
In  any  event  it  seems  to  me  such  a 
proceeding  will  be  very  interesting 
given  the  fact  that  many  nations  of 
the  world  already  have  in  place  con- 
tent requirements  for  various  indus- 
tries. 

I  support  this  bill,  not  becau.se  it  is  a 
perfect  prescription  for  the  problems 
that  plague  our  auto  industry,  but 
rather  becau.se  I  believe  that  House 
passage  of  this  bill  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  dealing  with  those 
problems.  Currently,  we  have  no  trade 
policy.  It  is  largely  because  we  have  no 
trade  policy  that  has  brought  us  to 
this  point.  And  until  we  develop  the 
determination  to  coordinate  a  trade 
policy  that  will  insure  a  healthy  indu.s- 
trial  future  for  this  country,  bills  like 
autocontent  must  continue  to  receive 
support. 

I  also  cannot  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  I  believe  that  GATT  is  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  While  we 
must  certainly  strive  to  improve  the 
GATT  framework  and  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  other  nations  to  resolve 
trade  problems,  at  the  .=ame  lime,  we 
must  realize  that  in  many  instances 
GATT  is  today  totally  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  many  problems  facing 
our  internationally  traded  businesses. 
The  problem  of  foreign  targeting  of 
industries,  for  example,  cannot  be  re- 
.solved  under  the  existing  GATT 
framework  in  a  timely  or  effective 
way.  This  is  primarily  because  many 
of  the  instruments  being  utilized  by 
.some  of  our  trading  partners  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  their  own  in- 
dustries are  not  addressed  in  GATT 
standards  or  procedures. 

Finally,  we  should  not  adopt  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  will  give  foreign 
nations  or  firms  standing  or  access 
under  U.S.  law  to  seek  retribution 
against  U.S.  firms.  This  is  very  unwise. 


!t  goes  against  the  fundamental 
notion  that  what  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  more  coordination  of  national  in- 
terests and  strategies  to  implement  a 
trade  policy  and  other  dom(\stic  poli- 
cies geared  toward  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  for  our  people.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  this  if  we 
are  being  undercut  in  our  own  courts. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment, 
and  support  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment  and 
any  other  weakening  amendments  to 
this  bill,  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  its 
final  passage.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ihe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  15.  noes  17. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  178.  noes 
232,  answered  present"  1.  not  voting 
22,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4451 


Anderson 

Andrtw.s  i TX > 

Anthony 

Archer 

AiiCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlc-lt 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bereiiter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Uouchor 

Brraux 

Broomfield 

Brown  <COi 

Brovhill 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coal.s 

Coleman  <MOi 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Daiinemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Di<kin.son 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edward.siAL) 

Edward.siOK) 

Emerson 

EnRlish 

Erlenborn 

Evan.s  ( lA  i 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Foley 

Forsylhe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 
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Geka.s 

Gibbons 

Good  ling 

Gore 

Gradison 

GramiTi 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammersrhmidi 

Hansen  (ID> 

Hansen  <UT I 

Hart  net  t 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jones  I  OK  I 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindne.s.s 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

U-al  h 

Lent 

Lewis  I CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Liijan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  iNCi 

Martin  iNYj 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mira 


Michel 

Miller  (OH  I 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  I WA I 

Myers 

Neal 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pa-shayan 

Pat  man 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pril  chard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roslenkow.ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schiilze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thoma-s  (GAi 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 


Walker 
Walk  ins 
Weber 
W'hilihursi 


Arkerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

AU'Nander 

Andrews  (NC I 

Aiinunzio 

Applegate 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BORKS 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bo.sco 

Boxer 

Brill 

Brook.'- 

Brown  iCAi 

Bryant 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  HNi 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins 

Conle 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  i CA ' 

Erdreich 

Evans (ILi 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

F'oglielta 

Ford  (Mil 

FordiTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frosi 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 


Whittakir 
Winn 
Woll 
Wvden 
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Goiv/.aUv 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (INi 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

HarrLson 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hrflel 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  cNCi 

Jones  I TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.stenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Keller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latla 

Lehman  iCA' 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levita.s 

Lipin.ski 

Long  I  LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ILi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McHugli 

McNuliy 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA  I 

Mineia 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morri.son  iCT> 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

NeLson 

Nowak 

OBrJen 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 


Young  iFLi 
Z.schau 


Ot'inger 

Paneita 

Patterson 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roybal 

Rus-so 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikor.ski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skellon 

Slatlery 

Smith  <FLi 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NJi 

Snyder 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Slration 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vandergriff 

Venio 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

WiLson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Lehman  <FLi 


ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 


NOT  VOTING-22 


Akaka 

Aspin 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Dellums 

Dowdy 

Dymally 


Hance 

Low  TV  ( WA  I 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Owens 

Paul 

Savage 

Solarz 


Stokes 

Towns 

Vucanovich 

Whitten 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 
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Mr.  WIRTH  and  Mr.  ROEMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no.  " 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vole  from 
"no  "  to  "aye.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  1220 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr. 
serve 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  until  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  appropriate 
federal  agencies,  prepares  an  affirmative 
employment  impact  statement  anii  certifies 
that  the  net  effect  of  implementation  of 
this  Act  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  total 
domestic  employment  levels. 

(b)  Such  statement  shall  include  an  analy- 
sis of: 

(1)  The  immediate  impact  on  levels  of 
total  private  employment: 

(2)  The  long  term  economic  effects  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill:  and 

(3)  The  extent  and  nature  of  any  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  created  by  the  im- 
plementation of  tliis  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  one  point,  that  this  would  be 
a  bad  bill  if  it  cost  more  Americans 
their  jobs  than  it  created  new  jobs  for 
Americans. 

In  other  words,  if  the  effect  of  this 
bill  were  a  net  loss  in  jobs  it  would  be 
a  bad  bill  and  I  think  both  sides  have 
kind  of  agreed  to  that. 

The  real  question  here  is  whether  or 
not  it  causes  a  net  loss  in  jobs  or 
whether  or  not  it  results  in  a  net  gain 
in  jobs. 

What  mv  amendment  says  is  that  we 
ought  to  know  that  before  we  imple- 
ment the  bill.  This  is  something  that 
has  been  mentioned  recently  in  a 
number  of  articles  being  written  by 
economists  on  the  subject  of  macro- 
economic  legislation.  They  have  made 
the  point  that  perhaps  in  every  bill 
that  we  pass  of  a  macroeconomic 
nature  we  ought  to  include  a  jobs 
impact  statement,  that  we  ought  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  creating 
more  jobs  than  we  are  losing  when  we 
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approiich  somrthiriK  marrocconomiral- 

ly. 

We  have  a  macroeconomic  bill  here. 
We  have  a  bill  that  even  the  propo- 
nents say  has  a  massive  effect 
throughout  the  economy  because  we 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  our  economy. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  logical 
that  we  would  want  to  have  a  jobs 
impact  statement,  that  we  would  want 
to  have  something  that  says  up  front 
that  the  only  way  the  bill  can  be  im- 
plemented is  with  an  affirmative  de- 
termination that  in  fact  more  jobs  are 
created  than  are  lost  under  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  bill. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  does. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  this 
amendment  accomplishes.  It  says  that 
before  the  bill  is  implemented  we  have 
to  have  a  positive  jobs  impact  state- 
ment. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  logical.  It 
seems  to  me  to  fit  with  what  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  are  saying  on 
the  bill,  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  points  of  order  that  have 
been  raised  would  not  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  is  total- 
ly within  the  bonds  of  the  legislation 
we  arc  considering,  but  also  it  seems  to 
me  by  raising  a  point  of  order  against 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  what  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  would  be 
saying  is  that  everything  that  they 
have  said  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  non- 
sense because  they  are  afraid  that  it 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  gathering  of 
the  facts. 

All  my  amendment  asks  for  is  a 
gathering  of  the  facts  before  we  pro- 
ceed along  this  course,  and  I  would 
hope  that  since  my  amendment  is 
aimed  at  jobs  only,  the  only  thing  we 
are  attempting  to  do  with  my  amend- 
ment is  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are 
creating  more  jobs,  since  it  is  a  jobs 
only  amendment  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  not  incur  opposition  from 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart)  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  be  heard  under  my  reservation  on 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
1234.  as  introduced  and  reported,  re- 
lates to  the  sales  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  vehicles  and  parts  and  the 
distribution  in  commerce  of  those 
parts.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  automotive  products  and 
parts  in  the  United  States  for  sale,  and 
regulates  and  deals  with  the  move- 
ment within  interstate  commerce  in 
the  United  States  of  those  parts. 

In  order  for  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  be  in  order  it  must  meet  the 
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meet  the  germaneness  test.  It  must 
not  only  have  the  .same  end  as  the 
matter  that  is  sought  to  be  amended, 
but  it  must  also  contemplate  a  method 
of  achieving  that  end  that  is  closely 
related  and  allied  to  the  method  en- 
compa.ssed  in  the  bill  or  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  purpose 
test  and  I  would  cite  for  the  purposes 
of  the  record  that  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  a  similar  purpo.se  by  an  un- 
related method  not  contemplated  by 
the  bill  is  not  germane. 

I  would  reference  the  Chair  to  the 
113th  Congressional  Record,  page 
21849  of  the  90th  Congress.  1st  .ses 
sion:  116th  Congressional  Record. 
page  28165  of  the  91st  Congress.  2d 
session:  121st  Congressional  Record. 
page  18695  of  the  94th  Congress.  1st 
session. 

The  first  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair, 
is  not  intended  to  limit  the  content  of 
the  autos  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  prof f erred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  deviates 
dramatically  from  the  fundamental 
purpose:  therefore,  fails  the  prece- 
dents under  the  precedents  and  histo- 
ry of  the  House.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  should 
be  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  has  in  .section  8 
a  'general  effectiveness  and  impact 
study." 

In  section  8  of  that  bill  it  ks  a  mac- 
roeconomic study  which  is  mandated 
by  the  legislation  itself.  It  is  a  macro- 
economic  study  that  not  only  goes  to 
the  automobile  industry  but  as  .section 
(G)  under  part  (2)  of  that  .section  .says, 
it  related  to  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  goods,  industrial  and  other 
products,  and  services  from  the  United 
States." 

In  other  words,  the  bill  in  mandating 
that  study  mandates  a  macroeconomic 
study. 

In  the  case  of  my  am(>ndment.  my 
amendment  is  also  a  study.  It  asks  for 
a  study  preimplemenlation.  It  is  a 
study  which  also  is  a  macroeconomic 
study  not  unlike  that  which  would  he 
an  ongoing  part  of  the  legislation. 

So.  therefore,  my  amendment  is  en- 
tirely germane  to  the  .sections  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
bill  in  question. 


In  addition.  1  would  .say  that  this  is  a 
bill,  which  the  purpo.se  of  the  act  is  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to 
domestic  manufacturers  and  workers. 
My  amendment  is  simply  a  study  to 
assure  that  that  kind  of  a  mandate 
would  be  met  by  the  legislation  in 
question.  So  therefore,  since  the  reser- 
vation against  my  amendment  has 
been  rai.sed  on  the  point  of  germane- 
ness. I  would  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  is  entirely 
germane,  given  the  language  con- 
tained already  in  the  bill  in  .section  8. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart)  wish  to 
respond  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKART  The  gentleman  does, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair  that 
in  reading  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment it  prohibits  the  legislation  from 
going  into  effect  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  section  that 
he  references  in  the  legislation  is  of  an 
advisory,  consultory  nature  only  and 
therefore  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
section  8  which  he  quotes  is  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration, is  not  related  to  the  fun- 
damental purpo.se  of  this  amendment 
which  seeks  to  abrogate  the  legislation 
and  in  which  it  states  clearly,  shall  not 
take  effect  until  and  after  the.se  condi- 
tions precedent  have  taken  place. 
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It  fails  the  fundamental  purpose  and 
therefore  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
wish  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

To  begin  with.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Eckart)  argu- 
ment is  a  legitimate  point  of  order 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

But  second.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  operative  .sections  of  my  amend- 
ment relate  directly  to  the  act.  So 
therefore  there  is  no  language  in  the 
amendment  which  does  not  speak  di- 
rectly to  matters  that  are  addressed 
under  the  act.  So  the  amendment  re- 
lates back  directly  to  language  which 
is  in  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  affection  for  the  amendment 
and  I  really  do  not  care  how  the  point 
of  order  goes,  but  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned that  the  Chair  does  not  rule  in 
favor  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
whose  argumentation  is  simply  that,  if 
the  amendment  does  not  help,  it  is 
germane.  I  know  the  Chair  will  not 
make  such  a  ruling,  but  since  that  was 
the  direction  of  the  argumentation,  I 
wanted    to    take    this   opportunity    to 


remind  the  Chair  that  our  rules  have 
no  such  requirement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
a  point  that  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Eckart)  made  that  there  is  a  contin- 
gency in  this  amendment,  the  whole 
act  does  not  take  effect  until  a  nonger- 
mane  condition  is  met  and.  therefore, 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
the  point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
arguments  on  the  point  of  order?  If 
not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  basic  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
before  the  House,  as  stated  in  the 
findings  of  the  bill  on  page  14.  relates 
to  domestic  workers  producing  auto- 
motive products,  referring  to  automo- 
bile products,  and  therefore  limits  it  to 
that  category  of  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

The  amendment  in  question  refers 
to  the  entire  range  of  employment  in 
the  U.S.  economy  and  therefore  condi- 
tions the  bill  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
the  basic  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  con- 
ditional, that  the  bill  would  not  be  im- 
plemented until  there  was  a  study  re- 
lating to  the  overall  impact  within  the 
entire  economy. 

Were  it  limited  simply  to  a  study, 
that  the  Chair  feels  would  be  ger- 
mane. But  having  expanded  it  beyond 
that,  making  it  a  condition  precedent 
as  well  as  relating  to  a  study  of  the 
employment  in  the  entire  U.S.  econo- 
my, it  is  the  Chair's  view  that  it  is  not 
germane  as  an  unrelated  contingency 
and,  therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  the  previous 
amendment  been  declared  in  order.  I 
would  have  been  perpared  to  speak  on 
its  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  debat- 
ing an  issue  that  not  only  affects  the 
U.S.  auto  industry,  but  .sounds  a  much 
needed  declaration  for  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  America  conducts 
bu.:ine.ss  in  the  world  market. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  our 
economy,  as  well  as  the  world  econo- 
my, operate  most  efficiently  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  unrestrained  trade.  How- 
ever, free  trade  in  the  world  market 
does  not  exist.  To  continue  to  operate 
under  the  delusion  of  free  trade  will 
further  devastate  our  industries'  at- 
tempts to  compete  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  United  States.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  realize  that  free  trade 
does  not  work  when  just  one  country 
participants.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue accepting  the  world's  unemploy- 
ment   problems.    Our   citizens   cannot 


continue  to  bear  the  burdens  of  our 
trade  policies. 

The  nations  with  which  we  trade 
currently  employ  a  range  of  nontariff 
barriers,  from  exhaustive  unit-by-unit 
inspection  to  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments." that  restrict  foreign  imports, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  name 
of  free  trade,  has  maintained  passive 
trade  policies  that  permit  erosion  of 
the  industrial  base.  The  result  is  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
that  allows  benefits  to  foreign  produc- 
ers at  the  expense  of  its  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  past  5  years  over  700.000  jobs 
in  domestic  auto  and  related  industries 
have  been  lost.  These  job  losses  have 
occurred  in  industries  such  as  .steel, 
iron,  synthetic  rubber,  and  other  ma- 
terials. The  drop  in  production  in 
these  related  industries  has  rippled 
out  to  even  more  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. The  number  of  Americans  who 
have  lo.st  their  jobs  becau.se  of  the 
drop  in  U.S.  auto  production  may  well 
be  twice  the  700.000  figure.  During 
this  same  period,  the  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  held  by  foreign  manufacturers 
increased  from  18  to  26  percent. 

The  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive 
Products  Act  is  a  wi  P.-founded  propos- 
al to  finally  introduce  Iniine.ss  into 
U.S. -world  trade.  By  vequinns?  all  man- 
ufacturers of  automoDiles  who  wish  to 
conduct  business  in  'he  Utntcd  d'la'.es 
to  make  a  .substantial  invostnien'.  in 
this  country,  we  will  not  be  acting  to 
restrain  trade,  but  to  insure  that  the 
American  manufacturing  base  is  not 
further  devastated,  that  much  needed 
capital  remains  in  the  United  States 
and  that  our  economy  share  in  the 
benefits  of  that  trade.  It  is  only  fair 
that  countries  like  Japan,  which  sells 
about  $13  billion  worth  of  cars  to 
Americans,  should  invest  in  the  United 
States.  This  capital  will  put  Americans 
back  to  work  and  remove  them  from 
unemployment  compensation  and 
other  Government  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  receiving  money 
from  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, these  working  Americans 
will  be  paying  taxes  and  once  again 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
Nation. 

We  as  a  Congress  and  as  a  nation 
must  take  action  now  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans  to  work  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  We  can 
no  longer  sit  idly  by  while  foreign  cor- 
porations and  governments  continue 
to  carve  deeper  and  deeper  shares  of 
the  domestic  market  in  all  of  our  basic 
industries.  It  is  not  in  our  economic  in- 
terests. It  is  not  in  our  national  inter- 
ests. It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  national  security  and  it  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  we  were 
each  sent  here  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
this  much  needed  and  much  overdue 


legislation,  and  .sending  a  message  to 
our  trading  partners  and  to  this  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  like  to  place  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Lee  lacoc- 
ca,  chairman  of  Chrysler  Corp..  on  the 
United  Slates-Japanese  negotiations 
on  the  auto  exports. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Statement  by  L.  A.  Iacocca,  Chairman  of 
Chrysler   Corp..   on   the  United  States- 
Japanese  Negotiations  on  the  Auto  Ex- 
ports. November  1.  1983 
Thi.s    so-called      transitional    agreement" 
for  one  year  of  voluntary  restraints  is  in- 
credible  10   me.   There   are   four   problems 
with  it. 

It  substantially  increases  the  number  of 
Japanese  cars  that  will  come  into  the  coun- 
try next  year.  It  guarantees  the  Japanese  25 
percent  of  our  car  market  with  a  serious 
permanent  loss  of  U.S.  jobs. 

The  'transitional  agreement  "  is  for  one 
year  only  and  how  anyone  thinks  the  auto 
trade  problems  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Slates  can  be  fixed  in  one  year  is 
beyond  me. 

"There  were  three  loopholes  in  the  original 
agreement  which  brought  the  real  number 
of  Japanese  imports  lo  1.83  million  rather 
than  the  announced  1.68  million.  These 
loopholes  (vans,  four-wheel-drive  vehicles, 
and  cars  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico)  are  not 
corrected  by  the  "transitional  agreement.  " 
In  fact,  they  are  made  bigger.  The  new  total 
number  is  2.018  million,  not  the  announced 
1.85  million. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  "tran- 
sitional agreement"  does  not  address  the 
fundamenial  issues— the  seriously  underval- 
ued yen  and  the  22'i"  percent  commodity  lax 
rebate  on  cars  shipped  to  the  United  Slates. 
These  two  problems  result  in  a  $2,000  cost 
advantage  per  car  for  the  Japanese  produc- 
ers. The  increa.se— the  real  increase— from 
1.83  million  to  2.018  million  accommodates 
the  Japanese  strategy.  We  are  wailing  to  see 
if  the  additional  vehicles  are  given  to  GM  to 
support  its  new  Japanese  import  strategy 

Make  no  mistake,  this  transitional  agree- 
ment" is  a  serious  blow  to  the  U.S.  auto  pro- 
ducers, suppliers,  dealers,  their  employees 
and  laid  off  workers  who  are  being  hurt  by 
the  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Japa- 
nese auto  industry  and  who.se  problems 
were  not  corrected  by  those  negotiations. 

The  fate  of  Chrysler's  small  car  produc- 
tion plan.=  and  the  investment  of  more  than 
S600  million  remain  very  much  in  doubt  and 
depend  on  actions  the  Administration  takes 
to  resolve  the.se  problems. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amer.dment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinent  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
Page  22.  line  24.  strike  out  "Three"  and 
insert  "Five". 

Page  23.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and 
insert  the  following:  paragraph  (A»ii).  and 
at  least  four  nominees  for  three  of  the  ap- 
pointments required  under  subparagraph". 

Page  23.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and 
insert  the  following:  at  lea.sl  three  nomi- 
nees for  the  remaining  two  appointments 
required  under  subparagraph  (Axiv).". 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
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considered  as  read  and  printed  in  (in 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  amendment.  It 
expands  the  advisory  committee  from 
three  to  five  members  and  makes 
minor  changes  in  the  appointments.  It 
changes  the  consumer  contingent  ap- 
pointments from  three  to  five  and 
makes  minor  changes  in  the  appoint- 
ment process.  We  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  amendment  and  are 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  there  is  a  commission 
created  to  look  after  this  matter. 
Before  thi.s  amendment,  it  had  consist- 
ed of  13  members.  5  labor,  5  manage- 
ment and  3  consumer.  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  contribution  of 
the  consumer  interests  in  this  country 
by  adding  2  to  make  a  total  of  5  for 
the  consumer  representation  in  the 
total  of  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from     California     (Mr.     Danne- 

MEYER). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OEFERED  BY  MR.  M  NtlLTY 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McNulty:  Sec. 
U.  This  Acl  -shall  cease  lo  have  force  and 
effect  on  September  30,  1992. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cochise  County, 
Proverb  No.  6.  .says  that  You  got  to 
make  the  omelet  out  of  the  eggs  in  the 
refrigerator.  "  For  that  purpose,  the  re- 
frigerator is  this  Chamber:  the  eggs 
are  H.R.  1234  and  the  omelet  is  part  of 
the  ongoing  chess  game  between  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  this  world  in 
their  constant  maneuvering  and  recip- 
rocating against  practices  that  they 
deem  injurious  to  Ihem.selves  and 
their  commercial  well-being. 

It  ha.s  always  gone  on  and  it  always 
will,  and  while  we  try  to  frame  in  the 
GATT  a  .set  of  rules  and  regulations 
that  will  be  a  constant  guide  to  us  in 
the  conduct  of  the.se  efforts,  we  always 
find  it  necessary  to  get  outside  these 
formal  parameters  and  to  try  to  deal 
with  these  things  in  a  sensible  way. 

So  the  amendment  before  you  here 
is  part  of  the  effort  to  suggest  that 
there    is    a    current    disadvantage    to 


Japan  are  concerned  and,  con.sequent- 
ly,  that  we  are  making  (his  modest 
move  in  the  direction  of  attempting  to 
get  tho.se  folks  to  make  modest 
changes  of  their  own. 

By  placing  a  sun.set  provision  in  the 
bill,  we  make  it  clear  that  we  want  to 
do  something  short  of  the  all-out 
trade  war  that  some  alarmists  suggest 
would  be  precipitated  by  this.  In  fact, 
this  trade  controversy  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years  and  it  will  go  on 
long  after  I  am  out  of  here. 

So  in  my  judgment  this  makes  sense, 
in  terms  of  trying  to  make  a  .sensible 
step  in  the  direction  of  redressing  a 
current  imbalance,  an  enormous  defi- 
cit in  the  balance  of  payments  and  yet 
to  do  .so  on  terms  that  suggest  to  the 
other  side  that,  as  ever,  we  are  willing 
to  trade  and  to  compromise  and  to 
mend  and  to  fudge  and  to  move,  how- 
ever slightly,  in  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing this  thing  from  breaking  into 
something  more  .serious. 

I  would  urge  most  strongly  the 
Chamber  then  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment and  put  a  sun.set  provision  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  have  a  cutoff  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  act  in  1992.  We  will  .soon 
propo.se  a  substitute  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  sunsetting,  which  this 
amendment  .seeks,  but  would  require  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  injury  no  longer  continues  in 
order  to  do  that. 

We  keep  some  of  the  provisions 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  law  op- 
erative, regardless. 

I  think  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
the  bill  by  many  people  who  have  op- 
po.sed  it  has  been  that  there  is  no  way 
out  from  under  it. 

It  takes  an  act  of  Congress  in  order 
for  relief  to  be  given  from  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

What  the  substitute  will  do  is  to  .say: 

Yes.  there  can  be  a  cutoff  in  1992  if 
the  Secretary  determines  the  injury 
no  longer  exists  and  will  not  recur 
with  the  termination  of  the  content 
requirement.  But  to  have  an  ab.solute 
cutoff,  as  Mr.  McNultys  amendment 
would  suggest,  is  too  drastic. 

The  injury  could  continue  to  persist. 
It  would  give  the  administration  no 
discretion  to  continue  these  domestic 
content  requirements  in  effect. 

For  that  rea.son.  while  I  applaud  his 
objective,  I  think  the  substitute  that 
we  will  be  offering  will  do  the  job 
better  than  that  which  has  been  sug- 
gested in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


iMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR     PEASE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MNl'LTY 

Mr,  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amciidmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Pease  to  the 
amendment  offi-rcd  by  Mr.  McNulty:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in.serted 
by  the  amendment,  in.sert  the  following: 

SM     II    TKKMIS  VTKIN  <»K  <  nVTKVT  KKWI  IKKMKNT. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  .sixth  model  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thi.s  Act.  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
holding  a  public  hearing  (for  which  notice  is 
published)  commencing  not  earlier  than  60 
days  after  such  sixth  year,  that  the  injury 
referred  to  in  section  2(a>  ha.s  been  prevent- 
ed or  remedied,  sections  5  and  7<ai  shall 
cease  to  have  force  and  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  model  year  in  which  that  finding  is 
made,  except  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  waiving 
any  action  under  .section  7(a)  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  violation  that  occurred 
in  that  model  year  or  any  prior  model  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Congress  in  writing  of  a  finding  made  under 
this  -section  and  publish  notice  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Register. 
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Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  indicat- 
ed, the  idea  of  some  sort  of  termina- 
tion date  on  this  legislation  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  supporters  of  the  bill. 

However,  we  think  that  an  ab.solute 
termination  date  is  not  wise  and  there- 
fore, we  offer  in  this  amendment  a 
more  flexible  way  lo  phase  out  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

E.ssentially,  what  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  says  is  that  any  time 
after  6  years  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  original  problem,  the  findings 
that  we  have  in  the  bill,  no  longer 
obtain,  then  the  ratio  provisions  and 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation would  no  longer  be  in  force. 

We  think  that  that  accomplishes  the 
purpose  of  the  atnendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  but  in  a  more 
flexible  way.  and  in  a  way  that  recog- 
nizes that  what  wc  are  trying  to  do  is 
eliminate  the  threat  to  the  American 
automobile  industry. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment.  I 
think,  is  also  helpful  in  terms  of  some 
of  the  GATT  problems  that  have  been 
rai-sed  by  -some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  They  point  out  that  the  relief 
which  is  given  in  this  legislation  can. 
according  to  the  GATT.  only  be  tem- 
porary relief  and  that  geared  lo  the 
injury. 

This  would  make  the  relief  of  the 
bill  indeed  temporary.  6  model  years, 
and  that  relief  is  geared  directly  to  the 
injury.  This  amendment  would  termi- 
nate the  relief  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 


ing by  the  Secretary  that  the  injury 
no  longer  obtains. 

The  provisions  which  are  left  opera- 
tive under  the  Pease  amendment  are 
only  those  provisions  which  need  to 
continue,  the  advisory  council  obtain- 
ing information  and  requiring  the  re- 
ports that  are  specified  under  the  leg- 
islation. 

There  .seems  no  reason  to  end  those. 
That  information  will  still  be  valuable. 
However,  all  the  penalty  provisions 
would  be  relieved  if  the  Secretary 
makes  the  finding  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  amendment.  1 
think  it  is  helpful  to  the  bill.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Pease  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present 
law  no  American  industry  has  this 
kind  of  special  treatment.  What  causes 
this  amendment  is  obviously  this  bill 
as  drawn  bv  the  committee  is  a  viola- 
tion of  GATT.  They  are  trying  to 
make  it  GATT  legal.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  try  to  make  it  GATT  legal, 
in  some  senses,  not  in  its  entire  sense, 
they  set  up  a  preferential  way  for  the 
auto  industry  to  get  its  case  decided. 

Every  other  American  industry  must 
go  to  an  independent  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, but  to  a  bipartisan,  inde- 
pendent agency  of  Government.  I 
point  out  that  no  one  knows  who  is 
going  to  be  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment 6  years  from  now.  every  other 
American  industry  must  go  to  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  must  prove 
injury. 

Now  the  auto  industry  went  to  that 
independent  agency— and  that  is  the 
whole  genesis  of  this  legislation— a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  could  not 
prove  injury. 

Now.  what  they  have  done  here  in 
this  bill  is  they  find  injury  legislative- 
ly and  then  they  go  to  their  pet 
agency,  the  Commerce  Department, 
hoping  that  they  will  influence  the 
Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  unfortunately 
not  even  as  appropriate  an  agency  as 
the  Commerce  Department.  To  avoid 
letting  other  committees  have  jurisdic- 
tion, the  committee  was  obliged  to  use 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
And  so  we  have  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  making  a  determina- 
tion for  which  he  or  she  is  manifestly 
unsuited. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  and  I  stand  corrected. 

Instead  of  going  to  an  independent. 
bipartisan  agency  established  by  the 
Congress  lo  take  testimony  from  both 
sides  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to 
find,  under  law  and  under  precedent, 
serious  injury,  they  just  simply  bypa,ss 
all  that.  They  legislate  injury.  Then 
they  say  their  pet  Department  of 
Commerce  person— whoever  it  may 
be— can  simply  terminate  this  act 
whenever  they  want  to  or  not  termi- 
nate this  act  whenever  they  want  to. 

Now,  this  bill  is  bad  enough  in  the 
special  treatment  it  gives  lo  one 
narrow  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. But  we  should  not  be  throwing 
away  200  years  of  experience  about 
how"  things  ought  to  be  decided  in  our 
economy.  The  Congre-ss,  in  order  to 
prevent  political  manipulations  on  se- 
rious questions  like  this,  set  up  a  bi- 
parti-san,  quasi-judicial,  independent 
agency,  independent  of  anyone  else,  to 
decide  when  injury  had  been  inflicted 
upon  American  industry.  As  I  say.  the 
automobile  industry  went  through 
that  procedure,  got  ruled  against,  did 
not  like  it.  got  this  bill  introduced.  It 
now  attempts  to  do  all  the  things  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  under 
the  proper  procedure  w-hich  this  Con- 
gress has  proscribed. 

Now.  the  Pease  amendment  should 
certainly  be  defeat fd.  Whether  my 
colleagues  vote  for  the  McNully 
amendment  or  not  does  not  bother  me. 
but  the  Peast  amendment  is  an  unfor- 
tunate effort. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  lo  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  the  amendment  thereto,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  simply 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  piece  of 
legislation  before  us. 

Nobody  cares  when  this  Sun  sets,  be- 
cause nobody  expects  it  ever  lo  rise.  If 
domestic  content  ever  did  go  into  oper- 
ation, the  only  sunsets  would  be  U.S. 
trade.  U.S.  agriculture.  U.S.  industry, 
and  the  world  society. 

The  spon.sors  know  this  and  they  do 
not  expect  to  pass  domestic  content. 
Half  of  its  proponents  would  vote 
against  it  if  they  thought  it  was  in 
danger  of  pa.ssing. 

And  now  we  are  beating  our  gums 
about  an  irrelevant  set  of  amendments 
which  only  highlight  the  ba.sic  absurd- 
ity of  domestic  content. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  amendmnl 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the 
worst  of  the  two.  And.  if  the  House 
does  not  want  lo  make  things  even 
more  ridiculous.  I  would  think  that 
this  committee  would  want  lo  vole  it 
down. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  giving  some 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, which  she— and  I  hope  she 


will  be  on  the  job  for  a  long  time— nas 
no  capability  of  making.  The  previous 
speaker  has  indicated  that  the  author- 
ity and  the  capability  has  been  given 
by  the  Congress  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  That  is  the  agency 
which  should  make  thai  decision. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Pease 
amendment  basically  locks  in  the  dis- 
a.slrous  concept  of  domestic  content 
for  6  years.  We  should  not  consider  it 
for  6  minutes.  Six  years  would  be 
enough  to  destroy  the  auto  industry's 
competitiveness  for  a  half  century. 

The  best  way  lo  sunset  this  ridicu- 
lous idea  of  domestic  content  is  to 
never  let  it  rise  in  the  fir-st  place.  Sun- 
selling  is  a  pious  motion,  but  it  cannot 
undo  a  disaster.  Domestic  content  is  a 
disaster,  so  sunset  amendments  are 
meaningless. 

What  we  have  here  are  a  couple  of 
amendments  which  do  not  make  any 
difference  and  yet,  I  think  they  are 
helpful  in  highlighting  the  basic  ab- 
surdity of  the  proposition  before  the 
House. 
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I  urge  that  both  amendments  be  de- 
feated and  that  the  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  lo  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri-se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  indeed  the  appropriate  person 
to  make  this  decision.  It  is  he  or  she 
who  administers  the  other  portions  of 
the  act.  It  is  he  or  she  who  is  directed 
to  perform  all  of  the  automobile  stud- 
ies, both  prior  lo  this  bill  and  under 
this  bill.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  did  indeed  have  this 
matter  before  it.  That  is  indeed  one  of 
the  reasons  H.R.  1234  is  before  you. 
because  that  mechanism  has  not 
proved  to  be  effective.  Our  entire 
automobile  industry  is  eroding,  and  we 
have  some  600.000  people  in  the  auto 
and  related  industries  unemployed. 
For  the  ITC  to  find  that  there  is  no 
injury  is  ludicrous. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  wheth- 
er there  is  presently  an  injury  due  to 
imports.  The  United  Slates  is  still 
down  in  production.  We  have  only 
come  back  a  quarter  of  the  way  from 
the  peak  of  auio  production  in  1978.  If 
you  visit  Detroit  or  Ohio,  or  any  of  the 
areas  that  produce  automobiles,  in- 
cluding my  own  district  where  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  plant  is  operating  on  only 
one  shift  instead  of  two  shifts  and 
there  are  2,000  people  unemployed, 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
"real  injury  and  there  is  a  need  for 
relief. 
That  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  lo  pro- 
vide that  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  no  longer  injury,  then  there  is 
a  sunset  provision  by  1992.  I  do  think 
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th.it  lo  sound.  I  urge  the  amendment 
be  supported. 

Mr.  MrNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at  once  under- 
whelmed and  overwhelmed,  I  am  un- 
derwhelmed by  the  lack  of  support 
that  the  amendment  has  been  able  to 
generate  and  overwhelmed  by  the  una- 
nimity almost,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
wrath  against  my  amendment.  I  sense 
myself  to  be  the  grass  in  the  Chinese 
proverb  that  says  when  the  elephants 
fight,  the  gra.ss  gets  trampled. 

I  would  have  my  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  understand  that  that  prov- 
erb was  written  prior  to  the  emergence 
of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  speak  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be- 
cause, although  it  is  technically  an 
amendment,  it  is,  in  substance,  to  a 
sunset  provision  what  a  small  cloud 
passing  in  front  of  the  Sun  is.  It  in 
fact  retains  all  of  the  authority  that  is 
in  this  bill  close  to  our  vest  and  keeps 
us  in  a  position  to  indicate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  the  decision  that 
would  be  made  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  law  will  be  an  inter- 
nal decision,  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
cutting  of  the  string.  I  would  hope 
that  the  measure  would  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pe.ase)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were— ayes  10.  noes  16. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Ackrrman 

Barnard 

Blilev 

Add.ibbo 

Barnes 

Boehl.ri 

Albosla 

Bartlett 

Hok'Ks 

Alexander 

Baleman 

Boian<l 

Anderson 

Bales 

Boner 

Andrews  iNC) 

Bedell 

Bonior 

Andrews  iTXi 

Beilen.son 

Bonker 

Annunzio 

Beiinetl 

Horski 

Anthony 

Bereuler 

B0.SC0 

Apple«ate 

Berman 

Boucher 

Archer 

Belhune 

BOXIT 

A.spin 

Bevill 

Breaux 

AuCoin 

BiaKtci 

Brill 

Badham 

Biliraki.s 

Brooks 

TXi 


BroonifK-ld 

Broun  iC'Ai 

Broun  iCOi 

Krinliill 

Ursiinl 

Burl  on  iCAi 

Burl  on  <  INi 

B>ron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cliniier 

Coals 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Coopi-r 

C'orcoran 

Couuhlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockell 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemiyer 

D.-x-schle 

Daub 

[}a\  IS 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Derrick 

DeWlIl.- 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diniiell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doriian 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edtjar 

Edward.s  (ALi 

Edwards  'CA  * 

Edwards  c OK  1 

Emerson 

Entilish 

Erdreich 

Erleiiborn 

Emails  iIAi 

Eyans (ILi 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feitihan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fhppo 

Florio 

FoKllella 

Foley 

Ford  I M 1 1 

F'orsyt  he 

Fowler 

f>ank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frosl 

Fiiqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ghckman 

Gonzalez 

GoodlinK 

Ciore 


Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

GrcKi! 

Guarini 

CJuiiderson 

Hall  I  IN  I 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammer.sc  hmidl 

Hansen  iIDi 

Haasen  ilJTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hart  net  I 

Hatcher 

Hawkin-s 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Herlel 

HiKhlowir 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hiickaby 

HiiKhes 

Hunler 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  iNC) 

Jones  I  OK) 

Jones  iTNi 

Kaplur 

K.isich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennel  ly 

K I  Idee 

Kindness 

KoKOVs«'k 

Kolter 

Kosimayer 

Kramir 

LaFal<e 

Latjomarsiiii) 

Ijinlos 

Latla 

Leach 

Lcath 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

L.eyin 

Licyine 

Leyilas 

tj'wis  iCAi 

Ix'wis  (FLi 

Lipinski 

LiMniislon 

Moyd 

Loeffler 

Loni:  '  LA  i 

Loll 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lujan 

Luken 

I.iindini 

Lunuren 

M.ick 

.M:i(Ka\ 

Madman 

Markey 

Marlenee 

.Marriolt 

Martin  <ILi 

Martin  iNCi 

Martin  i  NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroiiles 

Ma/aoli 

McCain 

McCandless 


M<Closki'\ 
McCollum 
M(  Dade 

McEwell 

M<(ii:ilh 

McHuKh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNiilly 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikiilski 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Mom  (joinery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  i  CT  i 

Morri.son  i  WA) 

Mr.izek 

Murphy 

Miiriha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Ni<  hols 

Niil.son 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakai 

Obt  rsiar 

Obey 

Olm 

Orliz 

Oltintier 

Oxliy 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Parris 

Pashay  an 

Palman 

Pallerson 

Peasi' 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursi'll 

Qlllllell 

Rahall 

Raniiel 

Ratchford 

Kay 

Renula 

Rrid 

Richardson 

Ridpe 

Riller 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roeiner 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Hoybal 

Kudd 

RU.S.SO 

.So  bo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

.Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberlini: 

Sensenbreniier 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Sikorski 

Siljaiidir 

Simon 

Sisisky 

•Skeen 

Skellon 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIA' 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith.  Denny 

Smilh.  Robert 

Snow  e 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprall 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sirallon 


St  udds 

Stump 

Sund(|iiist 

Swill 

Synar 

Talloii 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 

Thoma-siCAi 

Thomas  iGAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagi 

VaiKlergnff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

VucanoMch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 


Wea\er 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheal 

Whiti'hursl 

Whitley 

V'hillaker 

Williams  (MTi 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Vales 

Yalron 

Young (AK) 

Young  iFL) 

Y'oung  iMOi 

Zablocki 

Zschau 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  five 
Members  ha\e  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RKCORDKI)  yOTK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  biLsi- 
ne.ss  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New.  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advi.ses 
the  Members  that  this  is  a  5-minute 
vote. 

PARI.I.AMENT.ARY  IN«UII!Y 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  vote  occurs  first  on 
the  Pease  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty):  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
partially  correct.  This  vote  is  on  the 
Pease  amendment  to— not  a  substitute 
for— the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
ty). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  the  Pea.se 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute would  impose  a  limitation  to 
1992 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  214.  noes 
196.  answered  ■present"  1.  not  voting 
22,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No   447) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Andrews  i  NC  i 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Balr.s 
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Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boxer 

Brill 


Brf>oks 
Brown  iCA) 
Bryant 
Burton  'CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clay 

Coleman  iTXi 
Collins 
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CO 

Conte 

Jones  iTN) 

Richard.son 

Coughhn 

Kaptiir 

Rinaldo 

Coyne 

Kastenmeier 

Riller 

Ciockctt 

Kennelly 

Roe 

'  .Amours 

Kildee 

Roemcr 

>.i.schli' 

Kogovsek 

Rogers 

I  >a\  is 

Kolter 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Kosimayer 

Roslenkowski 

Dicks 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Dingell 

Lantos 

Russo 

Dixon 

Leach 

Sabo 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Dorgan 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Lev  in 

Schroeder 

Durbin 

Lipinski 

Schumer 

Dwyer 

Long (LA) 

Seiberling 

Dyson 

Long  (MD) 

Shannon 

Early 

Luken 

Sharp 

Eckart 

Lundine 

Shelby 

Edgar 

Madigan 

Sikorski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Simon 

Erdreich 

Martin  (IL) 

Sisisky 

Fa.scell 

Martinez 

Skelton 

Fazio 

Malsui 

Slaltery 

Feighan 

Mayroulps 

Smith  (FL( 

Ferraro 

McCloskey 

Smith  (NJ> 

Fish 

McDade 

Snowe 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Snyder 

Florio 

McKinney 

St  Germain 

Foglielta 

Mikulski 

Staggers 

Ford  (MI' 

Miller  (CA) 

Stark 

F'owler 
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Mr.  TORRES  and  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
changed  their  votes  from  •no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MP.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered   by   Mr.   Florio;   On 
page  36,  after  line  4.   insert   the   following 
new  section: 
SE« .  11.  nu'.vfT  sTi  i)^  KE(;\Ri)iM.  I  ^^^IK  riiK  k 

DIStKIMINATION 

(a)  Tlie  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  antitrust  and  lax  implications 
and  of  the  impact  on  retail  motor  vehicle 
dealerships  and  consumers  of  the  practice 
whereby  manufacturers  sell  or  lease,  or 
offer  to  sell  or  lease,  any  passenger  car, 
truck,  or  station  wagon  to  any  person  (in- 
cluding any  other  automobile  dealer)  during 
any  period  of  time  at  a  price  which  is  lower 
than  the  price  at  which  the  same  model  of 
passenger  car.  truck  or  station  wagon,  simi- 
larly equipped,  is  sold  or  leased,  or  offered 


for    sale    or    lease,    to    such    retail    dealers 
during  the  same  period. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  of  the  study  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  the 
end  of  each  eighteen-month  period  thereaf- 
ter. The  report  should  include  the  views  of 
the  Advisory  Council  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  addresses  a  problem 
which  reportedly  co.sts  domestic  auto- 
mobile dealers  $1  million  a  year.  This 
problem  arises  from  the  practice 
whereby  U.S.  auto  manufacturers  sell 
cars  to  car-leasing  companies  at  a 
lower  price  than  they  sell  cars  to  their 
franchised  dealers.  This  amendment 
directs  the  Attorney  General  to  study 
the  problem. 

The  Attorney  General's  study  would 
include  an  assessment  of  the  antitrust 
implications  of  this  practice.  The 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
mav  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  out  of  order  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XVI.  clause  7,  the  rule 
of  germaneness. 

The  gentleman  has  offered  as  an 
amendment  a  form  of  a  bill  which  is 
pending  before  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  leasing  companies  buy 
automobiles  through  dealerships  and 
under  what  circumstances. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  bill 
myself.  I  have  a.sked  the  gentleman  to 
have  a  hearing  on  it.  He  apparently 
would  rather  have  a  hearing  here  in 
front  of  the  whole  House,  which  I 
think  is  a  mistake:  but  quite  obviously, 
the  amendment  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill. 

The  findings  of  the  bill  say  that 
there  has  been  serious  injury  due  to 
increases  in  imports.  The  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  declared  as  they  are  going 
to  remedy  the  serious  injuries  by  not 
allowing  foreign-made  merchandise  to 
be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  this  amendment,  which 
deals  with  domestic-sales  arrange- 
ments of  domestic  companies,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bill 
and  should  be  declared  out  of  order. 
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rtif  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  geiiiu- 
man   from   New   York   (Mr.   Ottinger) 
wish    to    be    heard    on    the    point    of 
order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  (t!  A  IK' MAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ni  .V  Vi;iK  .  .  recognized. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
salutory  as  the  purpo.se  of  this  amend- 
ment is.  I  certainly  would  support  it 
under  other  circumstances.  It  gives  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Attorney  General 
that  are  not  in  the  bill.  It  requires  a 
study  of  antitrust  matters  which  are 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  the  bill  before 
us  and  it  deals  with  pricing. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  believe  it  is 
nongermane  and.  therefore,  regretta- 
bly. I  have  to  as.sert  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order^ 

Does  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

If  not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  basic  test  of  germaneness  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  amendment 
relates  to  the  ba§ic  subject  matter  of 
the  bill.  The  basic  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  before  the  Hou.se  relates  to  the 
domestic  content  of  automobiles. 

This  particular  amendment  in  part, 
provides  for  a  study  of  antitrust  and 
ta.x  implications  of  manufacturers 
sale-lease  practices. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that 
lakes  it  beyond  the  subject  matter  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  and  it  is  not  related  to 
that  subject  matter. 

Therefore,  under  rule  XVI.  clau.se  7. 
the  Chair  finds  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR     FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b>  Mr.  Plorio:  Page 
36.  after  line  4  in.siTt  the  followinK: 

SKI.  II  STI  l>^  OK  IMI'\(T  UK  (  I  KItKSM  K.\ 
tllVM.K  KXTK.S  UN  (  UMI'KTITINK 
NK.S>  \>U>N(.  VKIIK  I  V.  M\M  I-  \(  Tl  K 
KKS 

The  Secretary  .sliall  prompllv  appoint  a 
task  force  consisting  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  aKeneie.s  to  .study 
the  impact  of  unbalanced  and  flueluatinK 
rates  of  currency  exchange  on  \ehicle  man 
ufacturers  and  on  the  extent  to  which  .such 
rates  affect  domestic  production  of  automo- 
tive products  for  sale  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
on  findings  of  the  task  force.  The  report 
shall  include  such  recommendations  as  the 
task  force  deems  appropriate  for  promoting 
fair  compel II ion  among  \eliicle  maniifaclur 
ers. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


iiH  t  HAlivM.AiN  i,^  li.t  .<  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  addre.ss 
the  single  most  significant  factor  that 
adversely  affects  American  domestic 
automobile  production  capability.  This 
amendment  addresses  the  obstacle  to 
the  reinvigoration  of  our  domestic 
JMitomobile  industry  that  currently 
flows  from  the  currency  imbalance  be- 
tween our  own  currency  and  other  cur 
rencies.  particularly  the  dollar-yen  im- 
balance. 

The  amendment  creates  an  inter- 
agency task  force  to  examine  the 
impact  of  imbalances  between  the 
dollar-yen  and  other  foreign  curren- 
cies and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  within  1 
year. 
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During  the  .several  days  of  hearings 
held  by  my  subcommittee  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  automobile  industry, 
the  overvalued  dollar  was  constantly 
cited  as  key  i.ssue.  It  accounts  for  over 
one-third  of  the  $2,000  cost  advantage 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  .sale  of  their  cars  in  our  market 
over  our  cars. 

I  would  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  underlying 
difficulty  facing  our  domestic  industry 
and  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  pass- 
ing legislation  designed  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  our  automobile  industry  to 
provide  them  with  an  even  playing 
field,  to  pass  such  legislation  without 
addressing  the  problem  of  the  curren- 
cy imbalance  is  to  delude  ourselves 
about  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  automobile  industry. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle 
man  from   New    York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
wish    to    be    heard   on    the    point    of 
order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair 
man. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  amendment.  We  think  the 
study  the  gentleman  is  asking  for 
would  be  very  helpful,  and  consistent 
with  other  studies  that  are  provided 
within  the  bill.  We  strongly  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  point  of  order' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Again.  I  cite  rule  XVI.  clau.se  7.  the 
germaneness  rule. 


Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio).  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation appointing  a  task  force  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  study  the  impact 
of  fluctuating  rates  of  currency  on  ve- 
hicle manufacturers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  rates  affect  competi- 
tion. 

This  business  of  the  rates  of  curren- 
cy and  the  fluctuation  thereof  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  studied  by  com- 
petent agencies:  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
others. 

It  is  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  nor  is 
it  within  this  committee's  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exchange 
rate  is  .something  that  is  a  shared  ju- 
risdiction among  a  number  of  commit- 
tees, probably  Banking,  undoubtedly 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  certainly  the  gen- 
tleman's own  committee  and  probably 
Ways  and  Means  as  well. 

In  any  ca.se,  it  does  not  direct  it.self 
toward  the  bill  which  again  is  talking 
about  domestic  content,  not  about  the 
yen-dollar  rate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  .solves 
the  yen-dollar  problem  by  simply  not 
admitting  Japanese  automobiles.  If 
the  bill  has  any  force  and  effect,  then 
this  particular  study  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  auloiTiobiles.  Further.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  it  probably  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  agricul- 
ture or  other  American  industry  either 
becau.se  if  the  bill  goes  into  effect,  we 
will  not  be  shipping  or  trading  any  of 
those  commodities  but  .suffice  it  for 
this  point  of  order  to  say  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  deals  with  an  in- 
teresting subject  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  gentleman  who  moved  the 
amendment  has  an  excellent  resolu- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  this  subject  which 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  pa.ss.  It  is 
certainly  an  important  item.  The  only 
trouble  is  thai  for  the  purposes  of  this 
debate,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  item 
in  question  which  is  the  domestic  con- 
tent of  automobiles  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  keep 
any  yen  values  out  of  the  United 
Stales,  and.  therefore,  this  amend- 
ment can  have  no  relationship  to  the 
main  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.scy  (Mr.  Florid) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
section  4  provides  for  an  advisory 
council  to  undertake  an  analysis  for 
the  factors  impacting  on  the  domestic 
production  of  the  automobile  products 
for  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate 
comm.  rce  That  language  is  tracked  in 


this  amendment  and  accordingly,  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill  and  is  ger- 
mane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  speak  on  the  point  of 
order'' 

Mr.  Bl^.o'i'HILL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  address  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  concerning 
currencies  arc  not  within  the  purview 
of  this  bill  as  presently  contained  in 
this  bill,  and  the  studies  that  are  re- 
quested by  this  amendment  are  not 
consistent  with  the  studies  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  bill. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the 
bill  deals  with  the  production  of  the 
automobiles  and  deals  with  the  per- 
centage of  domestic  content  of  those 
automobiles  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar  versus  foreign  currencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
Does  any  other  Member  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
If  not.  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
Again,  the  test  of  germaneness  is 
whether  the  amendment  relates  to  the 
basic  subject  matter  covered  by  the 
bill.  The  bill  on  page  20.  section  4. 
calls  for  a  domestic  automotive  prod- 
uct strategy  study.  In  part,  the  strate- 
gy that  is  to  be  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  consider  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  I  quote  section  (B)  of  section  4: 

Those  factors  that  significantly  affect  do- 
mestic production  of  automotive  products 
for  sale  and  duslribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  refers  to  a  study 
on  ciJrrency  rales  that,  and  again.  I 
quote  from  the  amendment:  •'  *  * 
affect  domestic  production  of  automo- 
tive products  for  sale  and  distribution 
in  inter-state  commerce. "  and.  there- 
fore, tracks  the  same  language  that  is 
included  within  the  bill  itself. 

Therefore,  it   is  the  finding  of  the 

Chair  that  the  amendment  is  germane. 

and  the  point  of  order  is  not  sustained. 

Is   there   any   other  debate  on   the 

amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1982. 
sales  of  American  automobiles 
dropped  to  their  lowest  level  in  20 
years.  Sales  of  domestic  producers  fell 
from  5.76  million  units,  down  from 
6.21  million  units  in  1981.  This  contin- 
ues a  longer  term  trend:  Since  1978. 
sales  of  domestically  produced  cars 
have  dropped  more  than  3. .5  million 
units.  At  the  same  time,  imports  have 
risen  about  300,000  units,  increasing 
the  market  .share  for  imports  from  18 
percent  in  1978  to  28  percent  in  1982. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  orderly  market 


arrangement  we  have  with  Japan,  the 
figures  could  well  be  much  wonse. 

The  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  American  auto  industry  are  varied: 
An  important  factor,  though,  is  the 
more  than  $1,000  cost  advantage  im- 
ports have,  especially  those  from 
Japan.  A  large  part  of  this  advantage 
can  be  attributed  to  the  artificially 
low  value  of  the  yen  with  respect  to 
the  dollar. 

The  effect  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  American  auto  industry  is  unem- 
ployment and  that  leads  to  higher  un- 
employment compensation  costs  and 
lower  tax  revenues,  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  number  of  workers  on  in- 
definite layoff  in  the  auto  industry 
reached  about  270.000  in  1982.  For 
each  automaker  laid  off  because  of  de- 
clining sales,  about  2.3  jobs  disappear 
in  the  auto  supplier  industries,  includ- 
ing rubber,  glass,  steel,  electronics,  and 
.so  forth,  all  industries  important  to 
our  industrial  base.  What  is  exacerbat- 
ing the  problem  is  the  increasing  reli- 
ance of  U.S.  auto  makers  of  foreign 
sources  for  parts  and  equipment  for 
domestically  assembled  vehicles. 

Passage  of  the  domestic  content  leg- 
islation would  be  an  important  step 
toward  halting  the  deindustrialization 
of  America.  If  we  are  to  remain  a 
factor  in  the  world  economy,  we  must 
give  our  domestic  industries  some 
breathing  room  to  retool  and  adjust  to 
changing  market  conditions.  We  must 
halt  the  slide  toward  the  obsolescence 
of  American  indu.stry  and  the  perma- 
nent layoff  of  the  American  industrial 
worker. 

Because  of  inequitable  currency 
values  the  U.S.  automaker  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage not  only  in  the  world 
market,  but  in  the  U.S.  market  as  well. 
Domestic  content  would  preserve  a 
role  for  the  American  worker  in  the 
production  of  the  vehicles  sold  in  our 
market,  which  is  the  largest  import 
market  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  manu- 
facturer also  has  to  compete  on  the 
world  market  with  a  different  set  of 
rules,  putting  us  at  a  disadvantage. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  American 
trade  negotiators  who  .seek  to  achieve 
a  more  equitable  environment  for  our 
products. 

As  the  auto  industry  in  our  country 
declines,  .so  do  m?.ny  other  associated 
industries.  With  the  decline  of  indus- 
try, we  will  witness  the  decline  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  of  our  economic 
strength  worldwide.  We  can  sit  back 
and  watch  it  all  happen,  or  we  can 
pass  this  bill  and  thereby  take  steps  to 
restore  jobs  and  preserve  an  American 
presence  in  the  world  auto  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subslilute,  as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  all  experienced  anti-Jap- 
anese sentiments  when  we  go  back  to 
our  home  districts.  This  has  evolved 
from  the  feeling  that  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Japanese  industry  do 
not  play  fair.  Bumper  stickers  stating 
that  -When  You  Bought  Your  Japa- 
nese Car.  10  Americans  Lost  Their 
Jobs."  have  popped  up  all  around  the 
country. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
has  been  running  about  $20  billion  an- 
nually. Obviously  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  extremely  important  to 
Japan.  The  openness  of  the  U.S. 
market  as  contrasted  to  the  closed 
Japanese  market  is.  in  large  part,  the 
cause  of  this  trade  imbalance.  Another 
contributing  factor  to  the  trade  deficit 
is  the  fact  that  the  dollar  has  re- 
mained strong  against  the  yen  for 
more  than  a  year. 

However,  this  domestic  content  bill 
(H.R.  1234)  will  not  solve  these  in- 
equalities—it will  further  exaggerate 
them.  This  bill  will  not  alleviate  our 
jobless  situation  by  providing  more 
American  jobs.  According  to  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates, nearly  400.000  jobs  would  be 
lost  in  the  United  States  by  1991  if 
this  legislation  were  to  pass.  It  is  true 
that  a  possible  58.000  jobs  would  be 
created  in  the  auto  industry,  however, 
according  to  Wharton.  423,000  addi- 
tional jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  import 
distribution  network— such  as  port  fa- 
cilities and  dealerships,  and  indirectly 
through  less  world  trade  and  retalia- 
tion by  other  nations. 

Additionally,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  each  job  cre- 
ated in  the  auto  industry  would  cost 
$100,000— or  S333  per  auto.  This  could 
result  in  a  10-percent  increased  tost 
per  car  to  the  consumer. 

This  legislation  may  be  an  important 
statement  that  should  be  made  to  the 
Japanese.  But  this  legislation  is  not 
the  answer  to  unfair  Japanese  trade 
practices.  It  would  hurt  our  own  econ- 
omy more  than  the  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  had  best  pay  attention  to 
the  principle  of  fairness  and  equity 
when  doing  business  with  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  argu- 
meiits  against  this  bill,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
probably  violate  our  international 
agreements  under  GATT  as  well.  Our 
trading  partners  most  affected  by  this 
bill  have  vigorously  objected  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill.  The 
passage  would  probably  result  in  retal- 
iation by  these  countries  that  has  been 
estimated  at  25.000  jobs  per  $1  billion 
lost  in  trade,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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I  have  seen  no  objective  studies  of 
this  legislation  that  have  not  shown  a 
loss  of  American  jobs.  I  urse  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
this  bill  will  really  do  and  to  vote 
against  final  passage. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
original  limitation  of  Japanese  auto- 
mobile imports  to  1.68  million  was  in 
support  of  a  plan  to  revitalize  the  U.S. 
industry.  It  was  a  plan  that  fell  short 
because  interest  rates  were  high  and 
the  market  wa-s  bad. 

Durmg  the  2  years  of  the  limitation. 
U.S.  auto  makers  were  to  get  started 
on  an  $80  billion  modernization  pro- 
gram. But  interest  rates  were  high  and 
the  market  was  bad.  and  project  after 
project  was  canceled  or  delayed. 

However,  during  the  2  years  of  the 
limitation,  auto  workers  have  kept 
their  promi.se  and  they  have  increased 
productivity  — increased  it  by  8.6  per- 
cent, according  to  what  I  have  read. 

And  despite  what  appears  to  be  a 
strategy  by  General  Motors  to  concede 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  market  to  im- 
ports, the  other  American  auto  makers 
have  kept  their  promises.  They  are 
bringing  out  new  models  and  putting 
in  new  technology. 

This  Government  has  taken  the 
agreement  in  short  bites  rather  than 
in  multiple  years  to  avoid  making  the 
agreement  an  i.ssue  in  Japanese  elec- 
tions. 

And  now— with  the  market  for  cars 
finally  improving-the  agreement  is 
expiring,  and  in  Japan  and  in  some 
American  board  rooms  they  are  eager 
to  end  it. 

The  market  has  only  been  good  for  a 
few  months.  There  are  profits,  but 
they  follow  years  of  bloody,  disastrous 
lo.sses.  Only  25  percent  of  the  laid-off 
auto  makers  have  been  called  back, 
and  employment  still  is  32  percent 
below  the  1978  peak. 

In  1978.  domestic  production  for  the 
United  States  was  13  million  units.  In 
the  year  ending  in  September,  we 
turned  out  6.6  million  automobiles  and 
2.5  million  trucks.  This  market  still  is 
substantially  less  than  healthy.  It  is 
weak  but  strengthening. 

It  is  weak,  but  is  promising  the  re- 
turns necessary  to  go  on  and  build  a 
modern  industry  that  will  create  de- 
mands that  help  strengthen  other 
basic  industries,  such  as  steel.  Even 
with  down  sizing  and  new  materials, 
about  21  percent  of  the  steel  we  pro- 
duce and  53  percent  of  the  malleable 
iron  goes  into  automobile  production. 

But  in  Japan,  where  unemployment 
reached  a  record  2.7  percent  this  year, 
and  in  some  American  board  rooms, 
this  quickening  is  about  to  overcome 
any  voluntary  restraint  that  existed. 
They  want  more.  And  they  want  it 
now. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
voUmtary  restraints  came  about  be- 
cause the  administration  and  the  Jap 


ane.se  feared  that  Congress  would  pass 
quota  legislation. 

That  fear  now  is  removed,  and  the 
voluntary  restraints  have  been  in- 
creased to  a  record  1.9  million  or  2.2 
million  units. 

This,  of  cour.se.  would  kill  our  weak 
recovery.  It  has  the  potential  for  cost- 
ing 25.000  steelworker  jobs  alone.  If 
the  import  plans  being  laid  in  some 
American  board  rooms  come  to  matu- 
rity, it  will  drive  the  three  remaining 
auto  makers  to  mo\e  much  of  their 
work  offshore. 

So  it  is  important  that  the  Hou.se 
pass  H.R.  1234  and  firmly  declare  that 
maintaining  an  American  automobile 
industry  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  protesta- 
tions over  the  alleged  .severity  of  H.R. 
1234.  the  fact  remains  that  it  would  be 
an  earthshaking  liberalization  if  it 
were  in  place  in  Japan  today. 

And  it  is  far  kinder  than  anything 
the  Japanese  have  done  for  competing 
foreign  manufacturers  from  the 
prewar  period  through  the  present. 

First,  they  threw  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers out  of  Japan  in  1937  and 
have  not  allowed  them  back  in— except 
as  minority  interest  holders— since 
then.  They  wanted  to  develop  their 
automobile  industry  and  keep  it  ori- 
ented to  the  welfare  of  Japan. 

Furthermore,  the  threshold  under 
this  bill  for  any  domestic  content  at 
all  is  100.000  automobiles,  which  is 
65.000  more  than  the  Government  of 
Japan  let  into  Japan  last  year. 

Among  the  criteria  set  by  their 
lengthy  and  expensive  procedures— 
and  they  are  still  long  despite  an  al- 
leged reform— is  to  assure  quality. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  .set  more  -store 
by  quality  than  we  do. 

If  we  had  a  similar  quality  standard, 
no  Subaru  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States  ba.sed  on  perform 
ance  history  alone. 

According  to  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  story,  Subaru  has  recalled 
more  cars  than  it  has  .sold,  a  record 
uncqualed  by  any  other  auto  maker. 

About  850.000  Subarus  have  been 
.sold  in  the  United  States  since  1977 
and  874.000  have  been  recalled:  84.000 
of  the  1980  model  were  recalled  to 
keep  the  seats  from  falling  over;  and 
43.000  of  the  1981  and  1982  models 
were  recalled  to  keep  the  steering 
wheel  from  coming  off. 

The.se  are  matters  of  safety  as  well 
as  quality.  If  we  screened  at  our  bor- 
ders thoroughly  for  safety,  as  the  Jap- 
anese do,  it  might  be  more  effective 
than  domestic  content. 

Year  in  and  year  out  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles have  performed  poorly  on 
crash  tests.  But  we  do  not  screen  for 
quality  or  safety  to  the  degree  of  the 
Japanese. 

But  then,  with  imports  hardly  ever 
topping  40.000.  it  is  reasonable  to  su.s- 
pect  the  program  has  some  goal  other 
than  insuring  quality  or  safety. 


So.  it  would  be  an  amazing  act  of  lib- 
erality—the kind  that  sends  workers 
rioting  in  the  streets  and  causes  gov- 
ernments to  fall  — for  Japan  to  take 
even  the  100.000  cars  this  bill  would 
allow  without  any  domestic  content  at 
all. 

It  also  would  be  an  increase  of  285 
percent  above  what  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1234  will  start  a  trade  war 
as  opponents  say.  I  do  believe  it  can 
slow  down  the  trade  war  that  we  are 
losing. 

But,  as  to  result,  I  choo.se  to  believe 
what  Mr.  Phillip  Caldwell,  chairman 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  told  our  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  when  he  testified 
last  year. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Caldwell  oppo.ses 
domestic  content. 

Nevertheless,  he  said: 

If  tlii.s  bill  were  law.  I  have  no  doubt  .  .  . 
the  Japanese  would  wish  to  be  a  major  part 
of  ihi.s  market. 

There  are  many  domestic  content 
laws  in  the  world,  he  noted,  and  Aus- 
tralia has  the  most  recent. 

Toyota.  Mitsubishi,  NLssan.  are  all 
there."  he  said. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point:  This  is 
the  biggest  automobile  market  in  the 
world.  Anybody  who  wants  to  be  a  big 
auto  maker  has  to  sell  here.  And 
people  who  have  been  selling  up  to  1.9 
million  cars  a  year  here  are  not  going 
to  walk  away  from  it  because  they  are 
required  to  contribute  in  some  way  to 
this  economy. 

Do  not  take  the  parade  of  horribles 
about  lost  dealerships  and  related  jobs 
at  face  value.  Remember  that  cars 
made  here  under  the  law  .still  need 
dealers  to  sell  them  and  mechanics  to 
make  them  run  in  the  same  numbers 
that  they  now  require  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  foolish  to  think 
that  killing  this  bill  will  better  our 
chances  to  sell  more  foodstuffs  to 
Japan  or  help  Americans  eventually 
crack  the  services  market. 

It  is  equally  foolish  to  think  that 
passage  of  it  will  adversely  affect  what 
trade  there  is. 

They  will  only  deal  with  us  when 
they  need  to  and  when  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  them,  just  as  they  do  now. 

This  struggle  goes  beyond  the  hopes 
of  currying  enough  favor  to  get  them 
to  accept  a  few  more  boxes  of  oranges 
or  a  few  more  sides  of  beef. 

A  speech  by  an  American  doing  busi- 
ness in  Japan  Mr.  William  K.  Nicho- 
son,  provides  some  necessary  perspec- 
tive. The  talk  was  published  in  the 
magazine  speaking  of  Japan. 

A  very  complicated  bii.si[ies.s  in  Japan.  The 
Food  Atjency  of  Japan  is  the  .sole  buyer  of 
wheal  .  .  .  re.sell.s  lo  the  milling  companie.s 
on  quota.  Whatever  Ihey  milled  last  year  is 
what  they  net  to  mill  this  year. 

Thu.s  the  Government  controls  the 
amount  of  wheat  that  comes  m— flour  is  a 
prohibited  iinport:  premixes  are  a  prohibit - 
If)  mi()(>.  I     .iiid  the  Government  resells  the 


wheat  to  the  millers  at  about  2.5  times  the 
world  price. 

Lei  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  profit  is  even  figured  in.  the 
Government  of  Japan  hits  the  poor 
Japanese  consumer  for  2.5  times  the 
world  price. 
But  Mr.  Nichoson  continued: 
They  do  this  to  protect  the  rice  farmers. 
By  keeping  wheat  and  flour  high,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preventing  a  major  desertion 
from  rice-based  lo  wheat  based  products. 

They  lake  only  what  they  must 
have.  They  keep  home  any  value  that 
can  be  added  or  gained  no  matter  who 
has  the  comparative  advantage. 

According  to  a  former  consul  general 
of  Japan  in  the  United  States,  one- 
half  of  all  Japanese  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  industrial  raw  male- 
rials  and  foodstuffs. 

In  food,  because  they  feel  vulnera- 
ble, the  Japanese  do  not  want  lo 
become  dependent  fully  on  any  one 
source.  This  is  why  they  put  Brazil 
into  the  .soybean  business. 

In  the  matter  of  citrus  and  beef, 
survey  after  survey  finds  thai  the 
farmers  of  Japan,  and  the  man  on  the 
street,  view  them  as  the  last  barriers 
standing  between  more  efficient  na- 
tions and  rice. 

There  are  signs.  I  have  read,  in 
Japan  that  read:  First  citrus  and  beef, 
then  rice  from  Arkansas  and  Califor- 
nia. The  point  of  the  signs  is  lo  rally 
resistance. 

As  for  services,  such  as  insurance, 
penetration  is  not  likely.  Each  bank 
has  subsidiaries  deeply  involved  in  in- 
surance. And  the  banks  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  deeply  involved  in 
equity  ownership  of  industry  and  in  fi- 
nancing development  and  moderniza- 
tion of  industry. 

It  is  a  closed  circle.  There  simply  is 
little  business  lo  be  had  and  much  re- 
sistance. 

So  it  is  rather  superficial  lo  think 
that  pa.s.sage  of  the  domestic  content 
bill  can  make  things  worse  than  ihey 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  from  Japan 
is  that  by  hard  bargaining  the  trade 
representatives  of  the  United  Slates 
have  held  the  Japanese  lo  sending 
only  1.85  million  cars  here  next  year: 
they  have  .sent  that  number  here  only 
once,  and  that  was  on  the  way  lo  an 
alllime  record. 

In  addition,  critical  observers  note 
that  there  are  enough  loopholes  in  the 
agreement  to  raise  the  number  to  2.01 
million,  a  new  record. 

This  is  an  increase  of  10  percent,  if 
the  Government  announcement  is 
true,  or  20  percent,  if  the  critics  are 
correct. 

Meantime,  our  trade  representatives 
have  ignored  the  22.5-percent  export 
subsidy  on  Japanese  cans; 

They  have  ignored  the  easy-capital, 
low-interest  policies  followed  by  the 
Japanese  Governmenl  to  make  their 


export- or  wealth  gallienng  — indus- 
tries successful  at  market  penetration; 
They  have  ignored  the  recovery- 
breaking  effect  of  this  surge  on  U.S. 
auto  makers  and  U.S.  auto  workers, 
who  have  kept  their  promises  lo  invest 
and  to  become  more  productive.  It 
could  mean  about  25,000  steel  jobs 
alone. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  no  Japanese 
market  is  more  open  as  a  result. 

Furthermore,  the  crowning  abuse  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  refused 
lo  face  the  fact  that  lens  of  thousands 
of  needed  American  jobs  may  eventu- 
ally be  driven  offshore  by  this  and 
oilier  pending  developments  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   Hou.se  can   find 
no  better  reason  than  the  news  from 
Japan   for  taking   up   and   pa.ssing  as 
soon  as  po.ssible  the  bill  on  domestic 
content  (H.R.  1234). 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
wrestled   with   this  vote  a  great  deal. 
After  carefully  studying  the  bill.  I  met 
with  my  constituents,  including  many 
labor  and  business  leaders,  thai  may 
be  directly  affected  by  this  legislation. 
It  is  clear  in  my  mind  thai  the  auto- 
mobile    industry     is     es.senlial     to     a 
healthv   American   economy.   I   recog- 
nize the  difficulties  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  has  experienced  in  the 
last    several    years.    While    many    of 
these  difficulties  are  behind  us.  this 
industry   still    faces   many   challenges 
ahead.  In  every  recession  in  the  post- 
war period,  there  has  been  no  substan- 
tial recovery  without  a  recovery  in  the 
auto  industry.  It   is  easy  lo  see  why 
this  fact  has  been  true  There  are  well 
over  2  million  workers  associated  with 
this  industry  and  over  50.000  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. This  industry  makes  up  3.3  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  and  9  percent  of  all 
U.S.   goods   production.   Furthermore, 
this  indu.stry  has  been  pivotal  in  terms 
of  manufacturing  technology  and  im- 
proved productivity.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine   how   long   this  Nation   could 
remain    a    major    industrial    country 
without  our  automobile  industry. 

The  question  remains,  if  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  essential,  is  it  fun- 
damental that  the  Nation  provide  the 
auto  industry  trade  protection  from 
foreign  competition?  And.  if  .so.  is  it 
better  lo  have  voluntary  negotiated  re- 
straints or  import  quotas,  tariffs,  or 
domestic  content  requirements?  I  be- 
lieve the  an.swer  lo  these  questions  is 
that  some  form  of  trade  restraint  may 
be  necessary  and  I  believe  the  best 
form  of  restraint  is  voluntary,  negoti- 
ated import  restraints. 

I  mu.st  admit,  during  the  debate  on 
domestic  content  legislation  before 
this  House  last  year,  I  was  not  sure 
that  some  form  of  trade  restraint  was 
necessary  for  the  automobile  industry. 
Since  that  vole  I  have  become  very 
active  in  studying  several  economic 
theories  regarding  the  problems  facing 
our  country.  Frankly,  I  am  very  wor- 


ried about  our  Nation's  current  eco- 
nomic course.  My  studies  have  clearly 
shown  to  me  that  without  the  im- 
proved strength  of  the  auto  industry 
our  current  economic  condition  would 
not  be  as  strong.  Furthermore.  I  be- 
lieve the  automobile  industry's  recov- 
ery is  in  large  part  because  of  the  vol- 
untary restraints  Ihal  our  Govern- 
menl negotiated  with  the  Japanese 
Government. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  had 
been  seriously  considering  voting  for 
H.R.    1234.    Earlier   this    year    it    had 
been  suggested  by  a  Japanese  official 
that  the  Japanese  Governmenl  would 
not  extend  the  current  voluntary  re- 
straints.   However,   on   Tuesday,    U.S. 
Trade      Representative      Brock      an- 
nounced  that   Ihe   Japanese   Govern- 
menl  will  continue   voluntary  export 
restraints    through    March    31.    1985. 
These   restraints.    I    believe,    are   sub- 
stantially   more    beneficial    than    im- 
posed content  requirements  and  in  my 
opinion    will    accomplish    much    the 
same  desired  end.  In  1982,  Japan  had 
22  percent  of  the  U.S.  pa.ssenger  car 
market.  In  1983.  that  market  share  is 
estimated  to  drop  to  around  20  percent 
of  domestic  sales.  In  1984,  under  the 
new    voluntary    import    restraints    of 
1.85  million  units,  it  is  estimated  thai 
the  Japanese  share  of  our  automobile 
market  will  drop  to  18.5  percent  as  do- 
mestic auto  sales  increase  to  10  million 
units    as    projected.    This    will    place 
Japan's    market    share    at    ils    lowest 
point  since  1979  and  will  return  over 
S3  billion  in  sales  lo  domestic  automo- 
bile companies. 

Under  these  voluntary  restraints  we 
reduce  the  possibility  of  beginning  a 
trade  war  with  our  trading  partners 
which  may  occur  if  domestic  content 
legislation  is  passed.  Many  have  sug- 
gested that  in  ils  current  form  H.R. 
1234  violates  the  General  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Cur- 
rently Greece.  Spain,  and  Australia 
are  the  only  industrialized  countries 
that  have  local  content  requirements 
for  automobiles.  Many  other  countries 
have  negotiated  agreements  which  re- 
strict the  import  of  automobiles. 
These  negotiated  agreements  I  believe 
are  preferable  lo  unilateral  trade  re- 
strictions. 

Futhermore  I  am  concerned  about 
the  consequences  for  American  agri- 
cultural products  if  this  legislation 
were  to  pass.  Japan  is  the  largest 
single  market  for  American  agricultur- 
al exports.  Japan  currently  purchases 
one-sixth  of  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans 
and  is  the  largest  single  market  for 
American  feed  grains  and  beef.  In 
1981,  Japanese  agriculture  purchases 
totalled  $6.6  billion.  While  I  believe 
additional  trade  negotiations  need  to 
be  held  regarding  further  expanding 
the  Japanese  beef  and  citrus  fruit 
markets,   I   fear  that   the  passage  of 
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this  legislation  would  adversly  affect 
this  effort. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  an  easy  vote  to 
cast.  However,  after  careful  consider- 
ation. I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  country,  the  automo 
bile  industry,  and  our  future  trade  ne- 
gotiations that  we  work  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  establish  voluntary  re- 
straints. At  this  time  I  believe  the  eco- 
nomic and  policy  considerations  do  not 
warrant  passage  of  this  legislation.# 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  a 
bad  dream,  the  domestic  content  bill 
has  come  back  again  to  haunt  us.  Ap- 
propriately labeled  by  many  as  "the 
most  profoundly  anticonsumer  bill 
before  the  Congress"  the  legislation 
not  only  violates  international  trade 
agreements,  it  also  threatens  to  seri- 
ously damage  our  agricultural  export 
markets.  These  are  markets  that  we 
have  worked  hard  to  develop,  and 
which  are  vital  to  the  continuation  of 
our  strong  economic  recovery. 

The  nation  likely  to  be  most  dra- 
matically affected  by  this  legislation  is 
Japan.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  Japan  is  the  largest  export 
market  for  U.S.  farm  products,  com- 
prising about  15  percent  or  our  ex- 
ports, at  $5.5  billion.  Domestic  content 
legislation  would  wipe  out  $5.5  billion 
worth  of  Japanese  auto  exports.  With- 
out being  a  mathematical  whiz,  one 
can  logically  assume  that  the  Japanese 
retaliation  would  equal  our  entire 
farm  export  market. 

It  seems  unfair  for  us  to  ask  our 
farmers  to  bear  the  con.sequences  of 
unnecessary  protectionist  legislation. 
Furthermore,  economic  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation  is  more  imagined  than  real. 
Recent  third  quarter  figures  show  a 
drastially  improved  automobile  indus- 
try. Profits  are  way  up,  and  with  the 
continued  economic  recovery  that  is 
expected,  this  positive  trend  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  Japanese  have  already  signed  a 
voluntary  agreement  to  limit  their 
auto  exports  to  this  Nation.  Our  auto 
industry  is  showing  signs  of  strength 
from  within.  Why,  then,  is  it  necesary 
to  threaten  international  agreements, 
and  our  agricultural  community,  with 
a  bill  destined  only  to  produce  domes- 
tic discontent. • 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1234,  the 
Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act.  This  very  important  bill  would  es- 
tablish urgently  needed  domestic  con- 
lent  requirements  for  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

The  auto  industry  has  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  economy  and  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  We  must  have  a 
vibrant  auto  industry  if  we  are  to  have 
a  true  economic  recovery.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  we  have  lost  over  1  million 
jobs  in  the  auto  and  related  industries 
since  the  mid-1970's  becau.se  of  foreign 
imports    and    the    number    is    rising 


sharply.  The  House  pa.ssed  a  domestic 
content  bill  last  year  but  the  Senate 
unfortunately  failed  to  act  on  it.  We 
need  this  legislation  now  more  than 
ever  so  let  us  send  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  the  President,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  voting  overwhelmingly 
to  pa.ss  the  Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive Products  Act. 

The  steel  industry  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  weakened  domes- 
tic auto  market  but  then  the  same 
could  probably  be  said  abort  the  plas- 
tics, rubber,  electronics,  and  glass  in- 
dustries. Regardless  of  the  industry  we 
point  to,  the  results  are  the  same:  Un- 
precedented levels  of  unemployment. 
If  we  continue  to  allow  the  industrial 
base  of  this  country  to  erode,  we  not 
or.ly  threaten  any  economic  recovery 
we  may  have  but  al.so  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  No  great 
nation  can  remain  great  for  very  long 
without  a  strong  and  healthy  industri- 
al base. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  show  the  world 
that  we  will  no  longer  allow  them  total 
access  to  the  greatest  consumer  nation 
in  the  world  while  they  slap  us  in  the 
face  by  restricting  the  products  we 
want  to  .sell  in  their  country. 

The  free  trade  policy  that  this  ad- 
ministration espouses  ha-s  cost  us 
jobs— hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 
While  we  defend  and  protect  our  allies 
in  the  world,  they  build  cars  and  send 
them  here.  While  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  defense.  Japan  and  coun 
tries  in  Western  Europe  spend  billions 
of  dollars  subsidizing  their  auto  and 
steel  industries.  While  they  put  their 
people  to  work,  we  put  ours  in  the  un- 
employment line.  While  they  have 
growing  economies,  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  an  economic  recovery 
that  is  always  around  the  corner.  No 
other  industrial  country  who  produces 
autos  allows  the  amount  of  foreign  im- 
ports that  we  allow.  These  countries 
have  industrial  and  trade  policies  that 
encourage  exports  and  prohibit  im- 
ports. Italy  restricts  Japanese  imports 
to  le.ss  than  1  percent.  France  restricts 
Japanese  imports  to  2.5  percent.  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  restrict  all 
foreign  imports  to  11  percent  and 
Japan  restricts  imports  to  le.ss  than  1 
percent.  Compared  to  these  figures, 
the  28  percent  of  imported  cars  sold  in 
the  United  States  almost  makes  it  look 
like  we  are  trying  to  self-destruct  our 
auto  industry.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  we  need  a  domestic  content  bill. 
Over  30  industrial  countries  already 
have  domestic  content  laws  on  the 
books. 

H.R.  1234  simply  states  that  the 
more  cars  a  company  wants  to  sell  in 
the  United  States  the  more  they  are 
required  to  build  those  cars  here.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  if  a  company 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  largest 
automarket  in  the  world,  it  ought  to 
put  some  of  the  manufacturing  in  that 
market.   That    is   what    would   be   re- 


quired if  this  bill  became  law.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  claim  that  this  is  a 
quota  bill  — reducing  competition  by 
shutting  imports  out  of  our  market- 
but  actually  the  bill  is  an  investment 
bill  that  would  require  that  foreign  car 
companies  to  put  plants  here  in  order 
to  maintain  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 
This  requirement  would  obviously 
help  put  some  of  those  1  million 
people  back  to  work. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  send  a  message  to  the 
world.  It  is  time  for  a  fair  trade  policy 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  time  to 
bring  our  trade  policy  in  line  with  re- 
ality and  into  todays  real  world.  Like 
so  many  of  the  other  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  ideas  espoused  by  this 
President,  his  free  trade  policy  belongs 
to  a  different  era. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  millions  of  unemployed  to 
pass  this  very  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  a.ssociate  myself  fully  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  want  to  commend  both  him 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Dingell)  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  on  this  issue.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  H.R.  1234.  I  have  heard 
some  of  our  colleagues  argue  that  the 
House  should  not  act  favorably  on  this 
bill  as  it  is  a  protectionist  piece  of  leg- 
islation, not  in  keeping  with  our  free 
trade  heritage.  Let  lho.se  who  bemoan 
local  content  legislation  tell  us  what 
alternatives  they  propo.sc.  We  have 
certainly  heard  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism and  doomsday  predictions,  but 
there  has  been  precious  little  offered 
by  way  of  concrete  and  viable  alterna- 
tives. I  would  ask  those  Members  to 
face  the  180,000  unemployed  auto 
workers  and  the  600.000  people  who 
remain  out  of  work  in  the  auto  suppli- 
er industries  and  tell  them  that  this  is 
not  the  best  way  to  assist  the  auto  in- 
dustry. 

The  facts  are  before  us.  The  number 
of  unemployed  Americans  has  reached 
a  level  that  cannot  be  ignored  or  even 
tolerated  in  the  short  run  by  those 
elected  to  represent  the  interests  of 
our  citizens.  Even  the  slight  upturn  in 
recent  economic  activity  has  not  allevi- 
ated the  effects  of  the  recession  which 
threaten  the  collapse  of  many  of  our 
basic  industries.  How  can  we— how 
should  we— respond? 

I  believe  that  H.R.  1234  is  the  one 
effective  tool  currently  available  to  en- 
courage those  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  American  market  to  invest 
here  in  our  country.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  is  significant  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  building  frustration  in  the 
United  States  about  the  gross  inequi- 
ties we  encounter  in  the  international 
trading  practices  of  many  of  the  major 
trading  nations.  It  must  be  made  clear 


that    the   United   States   is   no   longir 
willing  to  .sacrifice  American  jobs  for 
the   sake   of    rigid   economic    ideology. 
We  all   need   to   understand   that   the 
world  simply  does  not  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  textbook  principle  of  the  in- 
visible hand.  The  interfering  hand  of 
governments  engaged  in  targeting  and 
subsidization  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
I  think  it  is  also  critical  to  evaluate 
this  issue  in  the  context  of  the  broad- 
er questior:  of  our  national  economic 
strategy.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  only 
the  auto  industry  that   is  in  trouble, 
but  much  of  our  industrial  base  is  suf- 
fering a  severe  decline  that  must  be  re- 
versed   immediately.    It    is    imperative 
that   this  body,  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  formulate  a  coherent  and  cohe- 
sive   industrial    policy    that    puts    the 
United  Slates  back  on  the  road  to  a 
sustainable    economic    recovery    and 
maintains  our  position  as  a  dynamic 
and    competitive    force    in    the   world 
market.* 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fair  practices  in  automotive  products 
bill  I  H.R.  1234)  is  an  appropriate  and 
well-conceived  response  lo  the  condi- 
tions existing  within  the  auto  indus- 
try. Working  men  and  women  in  the 
aiilo  industry  have  shouldered  the 
major  burden  of  poor  management  de- 
cisions, the  flight  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction abroad,  and  the  flood  of  im- 
ports. While  industry  sales  have  im- 
proved somewhat  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  the  industry  is  still  vul- 
nerable and  in  transition.  More  lime  is 
needed  lo  safeguard  its  viability,  the 
economic  strength  of  local  communi- 
ties where  auto  production  occurs,  and 
Ihe  jobs  of  auto  workers,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  whom  continue  to  be 
unemployed. 

The  domestic  auto  content  bill  now 
before  the  House  has  been  judged  by 
its  critics  to  be  too  strong  a  medicine. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  only 
strong  medicine  can  cure  a  long-devel- 
oping condition  of  decline.  The  Chrys- 
ler loan  guarantee  package  enacted  in 
1979  ran  into  many  of  the  .same  argu- 
ments now  used  against  the  domestic 
auto  content  bill.  Yet  the  rebirth  of 
the  Chrvsler  Corp.  has  demonstrated 
thai  whole  chunks  of  American  indus- 
try need  not  be  abandoned  or  put  up 
for  sale  while  other  industrial  powers 
continue  to  make  enormous  inroads 
into  domestic  markets. 

In  the  past  5  years,  over  700,000  jobs 
in  automobile  production  and  related 
industries  have  disappeared.  After  a 
year  of  so-called  economic  recovery 
from  what  was  the  worst  tailspin  since 
the  Great  Depression,  unemployment 
still  stands  at  record  levels.  More  than 
200,000  auto  workers  remain  unem- 
ployed as  well  as  more  than  500.000 
employees  in  related  manufacturing 
and  service  fields. 

Historically,  the  auto  industry  has 
been  a  bellwether  .sector  in  terms  of 
jobs,  wages  and  labor  standards,  tech- 


nology, and  stimulus  to  production  in 
other' key  industries.  Despite  current 
unused  capacity,  the  auto  industry 
still  consumes  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  steel  in  use,  50  percent  of  the  mal- 
leable iron,  and  60  percent  of  the  syn- 
thetic rubber.  The  industry  employs 
nearly  5  million  workers  in  manufac- 
turing, among  suppliers,  and  through 
sales  and  .service.  It  sustains  over 
50.000  small  businesses  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate accounts  for  9  percent  of  total 
domestic  goods  production  value. 

America's     auto     indu-stry.     like    so 
much  of  the  rest  of  heavy  industry,  is 
undergoing  profound  changes.  The  in- 
dustry is  automating  and  down  sizing 
and  this  will  result  in  further  job  loss. 
The  auto  sector  is  in  a  race  to  catch  up 
with   the   Japanese,   who.se   wide-rang- 
ing governmental  supports,  lower  wage 
rates,  and  greater  efficiency  has  pro- 
vided them   with   a   competitive   edge 
for  years  to  come.  Japan's  tax  laws, 
for  "example,    forgive    domestic    com- 
modity  taxes  on   their   auto   exports, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  export  subsi- 
dy. The  undervaluation  of  the  Japa- 
nese yen  alone  gives  the  Japanese  an- 
other $600  or  so  advantage.  Wages  in 
Japan's  auto  industry  are  roughly  S8 
an    hour   lower    than    in    the   United 
States,  at  a  time  when  Japanese  sub- 
compacts  are  a-ssembled  in  nearly  half 
the  time  required  to  a.ssemble  a  com- 
parable   American    car.    When    all    of 
these  advantages  are  factored  in.  it  ap- 
pears the  Japanese  can  build  cars,  on 
the   average,    at    between    $1,700    and 
$2,200  less  than  U.S.  manufacturers. 

The   domestic   content    bill    is   criti- 
cized on  three  grounds.  Critics  allege  it 
would     generate     retaliatory     action, 
create  only  a  negligible  number  of  new 
jobs,  and  reduce  industry  competition, 
resulting  in   higher  prices  and  slack- 
ened sales.  The  assumption  that  Japan 
would  retaliate  is  not  sustainable  by 
recent    experience.    Why    would    the 
Japanese  abandon  the  world's  most  lu- 
crative   auto    market?    Where    would 
they  turn,  furthermore,  for  their  vast 
imports    of    agricultural    productions, 
lumber,  and  minerals?  In  fact,  the  Jap- 
anese   never    have    retaliated    against 
the  European   nations  that   have  im- 
po,sed  far  harsher  import  quotas  than 
ours.  Over  20  nations  currently  apply 
local  content  requirements,  including 
the    Japanese,    and    this    has    never 
caused    any    major    trade    difficulty. 
Though  the  British.  French,  and  Ital- 
ians sevcrelv  limit  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports, the  Japanese  have  never  filed  a 
single  complaint  against  them  under 
the  GATT  agreement. 

The  argument  that  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  negligible  number  of  new 
jobs,  or  even  a  net  job  loss,  reflects  the 
unrealistic  a-ssumptions  of  a  trade  war. 
Without  this  assumption,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  this  legislation 
would,  in  fact,  create  and  preserve  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  jobs,  including 
those  saved  in  curbing  the  outsourcing 


of  auto  parts  production  by  U.S.  auto 
makers  for  domestic  use.  The  bill  does 
not  affect  at  all  the  ability  of  U.S. 
automakers  to  build  auto  parts  over- 
seas for  the  units  sold  abroad. 

The  domestic  auto  content  bill  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  domestic  auto  in- 
vestment and  competition,  not  to 
retard  it.  Past  experience  amply  dem- 
onstrates that  the  threat  or  achieve- 
ment of  import  quotas  by  European 
common  market  countries  spurred  the 
Japanese  to  build  auto  production  fa- 
cilities in  those  countries.  Honda,  for 
example,  decided  to  locate  an  assem- 
bly operation  in  Great  Britain  only 
after  the  British  banned  Japanese  im- 
ports over  a  5-month  period.  Similarly, 
mounting  American  pressures  have 
spurred  the  Japanese  to  locate  auto 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  to  un- 
dertake coproduction  arrangements. 

According  to  a  recent  Commerce  De- 
partment     publication,     the     import 
share  of  the  U.S.  auto  market  is  ex- 
pected to  climb  by  the  decade's  end  to 
40    percent    or    more,    unless    current 
policy   is  changed.  The  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  initiated  by  the  Jap- 
anese  is   useful,   but   of  limited   value 
and    duration.    Given    the    continued 
growth     in    Japanese    imports,    they 
should  be  prodded  to  undertake  larger 
investments  in  U.S.  domestic  auto  pro- 
duction. The  legislation  before  us  will 
stimulate   competition   by   compelling 
the  Japanese  and  other  auto  importers 
to   build   more   plants   in   the   United 
States,  so  that   competition  with  do- 
mestic auto  makers  will  be  more  direct 
and  take  place  here  where  American 
automobile  workers  can  find  jobs. 

The  domestic  auto  content  bill  is  an 
appropriate  remedy  to  spur  domestic 
investment    and    protect    jobs   during 
this    critical    transitional     period.     It 
sends  a  realistic  signal  to  others  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  pro- 
tecting   its    industries,    communities, 
and  working  people.  To  be  sure,  this 
legislation   alone   cannot   solve   all   as- 
pects of  the  problem.  An  easing  up  of 
monetary   policy  clearly  would  boost 
the  auto  industry's  sales  and  employ- 
ment.  A   comprehensive   and   well-de- 
signed industrial  policy,  including  in- 
dustrial    councils     and     development 
banks,    is    long    overdue    in    order    to 
bring  some  coherence  and  farsighted- 
ness  to   economic   policy.    It    is   time, 
however,  to  give  priority  to  our  own 
workers,   our   industrial   communities, 
and  our  vital  industries,  and  this  can 
be  done  for  autos  by  supporting  the 
fair  practices  in  automotive  products 
domestic  content  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.   1234 
The  17th  District  of  Ohio  is  often  used 
as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  pockets 
of  unemployment   that  are  stretched 
across  the  Nation.  Even  as  the  recov- 
ery is  underway  nationwide,  my  dis- 
trict remains  severely  crippled  by  the 
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collapse  of  the  steel  industry.  The  one 
bright  spot  in  our  local  economy  is  the 
aulo  industry. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  industry  is 
threatened  by  foreign  imports.  Thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  are  on  the  line. 
Even  with  voluntary  restraints  on  the 
part  of  foreign  exporters,  the  huge 
\ohime  of  vehicles  coming  into  this 
country  depresses  our  own  auto  pro- 
duction. 

Free  trade  may  be  a  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  us.  but  fair  trade  is  an 
even  greater  virtue,  and  our  citizens 
who  make  their  living  building  Ameri- 
can vehicles  are  not  getting  a  fair 
shake. 

Domestic  content  legislation  is  fair, 
it  is  workable,  it  is  needed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  buy— and  to  vote— Ameri- 
can.• 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  Califormia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
1234.  the  grossly  misnamed  Fair  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  in  Automotive 
Products  Act  of  1983. 

There  is  nothing  fair  about  this  bill. 
Can  supporters  of  H.R.  1234  honestly 
say  that  it  is  fair  to  limit  choice?  To 
increase  car  prices  by  as  much  as  10 
percent  per  vehicle?  To  create  a  few 
jobs  in  the  automotive  industry  at  a 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  $80,000  per 
job? 

An  even  better  question  would  be  to 
ask  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
work  in  export  related  industries  if 
they  mind  having  their  livelihoods 
threatened  by  this  legislation.  Esti- 
mates of  the  net  loss  of  American  jobs 
as  a  result  of  domestic  content  laws  in 
the  automotive  industry  range  from 
67.000  to  as  many  as  365.000.  Is  this 
fair? 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not 
fair.  It  is  foolish.  It  is  dangerous.  And 
it  deserves  to  be  laid  to  rest  with  all 
the  other  protectionist  trade  laws 
which  periodically  threaten  the  health 
of  the  world  economic  order. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
reckless,  pernicious,  and  wholly  unfair 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
Americans  will  greatly  benefit  from 
the  domestic  content  bill  presently 
being  considered  by  the  House.  This  is 
not  a  measure  which  helps  only  a 
small  special  interest  group.  This 
effort  represents  a  first  step  toward 
restoring  the  viability  of  the  total 
American  economy.  This  action  is  a 
long  overdue  counterattack  against 
the  great  international  free  trade 
swindle. 

In  the  name  of  free  trade  we  have 
created  an  economy  which  only  bene- 
fits the  jet  set  and  the  very  rich.  Very 
powerful  people  with  a  great  influence 
on  U.S.  trade  policies  have  cooperated 
with,  and  profiled  from  this  great 
trade  swindle.  The  automobile  indus- 
try has  been  a  primary  victim  of  this 
well  camouflaged  conspiracy.  Obvious- 
ly, investors,   financiers,  brokers,  and 


other  similarly  placed  people  are 
making  millions  of  dollars  as  they 
criss-cross  economies.  The  people  who 
are  left  to  suffer  are  the  workers,  the 
unemployed  and.  ultimately,  the  con- 
sumers. 

One  of  the  worst  victims  of  this  ma- 
nipulation of  the  international  econo- 
my has  b<>en  the  automobile  industry. 
Over  the  last  4  years  more  than  a  mil- 
lion jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  in  the  industries  which  supply 
raw  materials  and  parts  for  the  auto- 
makers. The  ripple  effect  of  this  loss 
of  jobs  continues  and  grows  worse  as 
whole  cities  and  regions  are  crippled. 
Utilizing  cheap  labor  and  massive 
hidden  subsidies.  European  and  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  have  invaded  the 
U.S.  auto  market  and  captured  30  per- 
cent, a  12-percent  rise  since  1978.  In 
Japan  and  Europe  no  reciprocal  in\a- 
sion  is  permitted.  Only  American  lead- 
ers sellout  their  workers  and  rob  con- 
sumers of  new  spending  power  by  un- 
dercut ing  activities  which  create  more 
jobs  and  income  at  home. 

As  an  example  let  us  consider  the 
free  trade  swindle  perpetrated  by 
Japan  and  the  American  trade  policy- 
makers over  the  last  5  years.  In  1982 
we  imported  $17  billion  more  in  goods 
and  services  from  Japan  than  that 
country  imported  from  the  United 
States.  For  the  other  4  years  the 
figure  was  $15  billion  more  in  1981; 
$10.4  billion  more  in  1980;  $8.6  billion 
more  in  1979;  and  $11.5  billion  more  in 
1978.  In  the  last  3  years  the  imbalance 
of  trade  in  Japan's  favor  and  against 
the  interests  of  U.S.  workers  has  in- 
crea.sed  dramatically.  Fear  of  retalia- 
tion has  been  cited  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hou.se.  What  more  can 
Japan  do  to  us^  What  can  retaliation 
accomplish  when  they  are  already  $17 
billion  ahead.  A  $17  billion  punish- 
ment has  already  been  inflicted  upon 
our  economy;  $17  billion,  in  1982. 
flowed  out  of  the  U.S.  economy  into 
the  economy  of  Japan.  Not  retaliation 
but  calibration  should  be  our  concern. 
A  new  adjustment  if  needed.  We  need 
to  return  to  an  old  fashioned  bartering 
concept.  Country  by  country  we 
should  not  import  any  more  than  we 
export.  If  Japan  buys  only  a  limited 
amount  of  beef  soybeans  and  other 
American  products,  we  must  buy  an 
equally  limited  amount  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Not  retaliation  but  equality 
should  be  our  concern. 

At  last  this  domestic  content  bill 
begins  to  expose  the  .scandal  of  Ameri- 
can trade  policy.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  is  only  a  modest  step  forward.  In- 
stead of  addre.ssing  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  the  great  free  trade  swindle, 
this  resolution  merely  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  portion  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  which  is  carried  out  in 
this  country.  This  change  will  create 
jobs  within  the  .same  economy  where 
the  products  are  sold.  The  domestic 


content  bill  is  a  vital  first  step  which 
must  be  taken  while  we  search  for 
ways  to  combat  the  bigger  problem  of 
the  international  free  trade  swindle.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issues  in  the  bill  before  us  today  are 
no  different  than  a  year  ago  when  the 
Hou.se  first  voted  on  domestic  content 
legislation.  If  anything,  the  arguments 
against  the  bill  have  strengthened. 

Since  last  December,  we  have  been 
heartened  by  increased  sales  and  prof- 
its in  the  domestic  aiUomobile  indus- 
try. Chrysler's  Federal  debt  repay 
ment  reinforced  the  support  most  of 
us  gave  to  that  loan  package  several 
years  ago. 

And  only  this  week  the  Japanese 
have  announced  that  their  manufac- 
turers have  agreed  to  extend  their  vol- 
untary import  limits  with  only  a 
modest  increase. 

In  my  district  in  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nes.see.  Nissan  last  month  officially 
opened  its  $200  million  small  truck 
plant.  There  are  now  2.000  Tennesse- 
ans  at  work  in  that  plant,  and  thou- 
.sands  more  recently  employed  by  busi- 
ne.sses  supplying  the  plant  and  provid- 
ing services  in  the  nearby  area.  The 
Nissan  plant  is  a  monumental  tribute 
to  United  States-Japanese  economic 
cooperation,  one  which  has  positive 
implications  not  only  for  the  "Tennes- 
see economy  but  for  future  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
now  functions  in  a  global  economy. 
We  want  to  be  a  leader  in  de\eloping 
new  export  opportunities  for  our  small 
businesses  and  large  manufacturers,  in 
the  traditional  smokestack  industries 
as  well  as  in  the  blossoming  high-tech- 
nology services  and  products  we  be- 
lieve will  dominate  future  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  authors 
of  the  domestic  content  legislation 
before  us  today  sincerely  believe  that 
this  measure  will  help  protect  U.S. 
auto  makers  from  Japanese  imports— 
mostly  from  Ni.ssan  and  Toyota.  We 
have  seen  figures  which  claim  massive 
job  benefits  from  the  bill. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are 
not  only  speculative  but  superficial  in 
analyzing  the  impact  of  this  bill.  I  will 
cite  only  a  few  statistics  which  bear 
my  colleagues'  consideration; 

The  bill  is.  in  effect,  a  quota  on 
Nissan.  Toyota,  and  Honda.  Limiting 
U.S.  sales  of  those  models  will  clearly 
limit  cu.stomer  selection.  create 
lengthy  waiting  periods  on  the  most 
economical  models,  and  drive  up 
prices. 

Whatever  speculative  job  gains  that 
might  occur  in  the  dome.stic  manufac- 
turing sector  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  severe  impact  in  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  U.S.  workers  en- 
gaged in  import,  sales,  and  service  of 
foreign  automobile  models. 


rhdusands  of  jobs  created  by  recent 
lorfn,'n  investment  in  U.S.  manufac- 
turing facilities— by  Nis.san.  Honda. 
Volkswagen,  and  a  potential  Toyota- 
General  Motors  plant— could  be  seri- 
ously ieopardized  by  the  bill's  limit. 
Officials  of  these  companies  have 
slated  this  potential  before  several 
Hou.se  committees. 

The  foreign  trade  implications  are 
clear  and  troubling.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  documented  the  net 
less  to  U.S.  exports  resulting  from  this 
bill.  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  citing  this  fact  and  a  range 
of  inefficient  shifts  in  resources  within 
our  economy,  gave  the  domestic  con- 
tent bill  a  resounding  adverse  report. 

Opponents  to  the  bill  form  a  long 
and  credible  list:  almost  every  farm 
group,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  US.  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative are  but  a  few  who  have 
stated  firm,  well-documented  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  myself  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  working  men 
and  women  in  Tennessee  and  through- 
out our  country.  I  have  a  solid  record 
in  support  in  legislation  to  insure  a 
fair  relationship  between  business 
management  and  labor.  So  it  is  frus- 
uating  and  difficult  to  oppose  serious 
legislation  promoted  by  an  organiza- 
tion representing  millions  of  American 
workers. 

But  I  also  believe  strongly  that  we 
must  address  each  issue  on  its  own 
merits.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  merits  are 
simply  not  behind  the  domestic  con- 
tent legislation  before  us  today.  If  I 
believed  this  bill  would  reverse  the 
trade  imbalance  we  have  encountered 
with  our  domestic  manufacturers'  for- 
eign competitors,  and  in  turn  produce 
a  net  gain  in  our  economy,  then  I 
would  be  at  the  forefront  of  support- 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  case.  The  domestic  content 
bill  before  us  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
strictive, punitive  quota  levied  on 
three  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
with  wide  consumer  appeal  in  this 
country. 

The  answer  to  the  long-term  com- 
petitive dilemma  facing  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  not  only  automobiles,  but 
electronics,  steel,  and  other  products  is 
an  economic  policy  which  helps  mod- 
ernize our  businesses  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity. .     . 

A  quick  fix  system  of  restrictive 
quotas,  di.sguised  as  incentives  for  in- 
creasing domestic  content  in  imported 
automobiles,  is  not  only  shortsighted. 
The  bill  is  a  dangerous  signal  to  U.S. 
busine.s.ses  trying  to  regain  the  com- 
petitive edge  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rigid  protection- 
ism propo.sed  in  this  bill  is  not  the 
answer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
H.R.  1234.» 


•  Mr.  ALBOSI  A.  Mi.  Ciiairman.  the 
U.S.  economy  continues  to  struggle  de- 
.spile  some  improvements  in  overall 
production  and  employment.  The 
unfair  and  illegal  trade  practices  by 
various  foreign  governments  have 
greativ  hindered  any  additional  prog- 
ress in  our  foreign  or  domestic 
markets.  This  trend  must  not  contin- 
ue. 

Presently,     unemployment     in     my 
State  of  Michigan  is  at  13.6  percent. 
Many    in    this    group    are    U.S.    auto 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  for  an 
indefinite     period.     The     illegal     and 
unfair   trade   barriers   used   by   other 
foreign  countries  have  forced  cutbacks 
in    our    domestic    production    and    al- 
lowed foreign  competition  to  dominate 
our  auto  industry.  While  America  has 
continued    to    offer    a    fair    and    free 
market,   manv   other    foreign    trading 
nations  such  as  Japan.  England,  and 
other  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  have   found  ways 
to  keep  foreign  imports— that  is  Amer- 
ican   cars,    agricultural    commodities, 
citrus    products,    and    other   U.S.-pro- 
duced  goods,  to  a  bare  minimum.  They 
do  this  through  high  tariffs,  taxes,  dis- 
criminating regulations,  exhaustive  in- 
spection    requirements,     and     quotas. 
Without  some  positive  changes  in  this 
area    these    people    will    continue    to 
.stand  in  the  long  unemployment  lines. 
More  than  1  million  auto  jobs  have 
been    affected    by    imports    and    the 
number  continues  to  rise.  Workers  in 
other  industries  such  as  steel,  alumi- 
num,   rubber,    glass,    textiles,    paper, 
electronics  and  plastics,  have  also  been 
greatly   affected   by   the.se   actions   in 
the  international  market.  While  I  un- 
derstand the  solutions  are  difficult.  I 
believe  this  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  can   facilitate  some  positive 
changes  so  desperately  needed. 

H.R.  1234.  otherwise  known  as  the 
•domestic  content  bill."  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  this  important  proc- 
ess to  revitalize  our  domestic  economy 
and  .strengthen  our  position  in  the 
international  market.  Without  this 
legislation  and  further  pressure  to 
reduce  the  unfair  and  illegal  trade 
practices,  the  issue  of  fair  and  free 
trade  will  never  become  reality. 

This  local  content  bill  will  .set  mini- 
mum domestic  content  requirements 
for  manufacturers  who  sell  more  than 
100  000  cars  per  year  in  the  United 
States  This  will  certainly  promote  the 
fair  trade  i.ssue.  H.R.  1234  would  pro- 
vide some  guidelines  for  these  changes 
and  demonstrate  to  our  foreign  trad- 
ers that  the  United  States  will  not 
continue  on  its  present  course.  This 
legislation  does  not  restrict  foreign 
auto  sales  in  this  country,  it  simply  re- 
quires that  they  invest  in  this  Nation 
to  produce  their  automobiles  for  the 
American  market. 

As  you  consider  your  vote  on  this 
bill,  realize  the  importance  it  holds  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  are 


willing  and  able  to  return  to  work.  I 
believe  we  the  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  this  process 
and  provide  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment and  future  economic  growth. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  ne- 
cessity of  fair  trade  in  this  country 
and  the  future  of  our  unemployed  in 
making  their  decision.  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  local  content 

bill.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  number  of  foreign  car  imports  and 
in  the  foreign-built  share  of  the  U.S. 
new  car  market. 

Foreign  producers  almost  doubled 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  car  market  be- 
tween 1970  and  1982  when  they  went 
from  15.3  to  27.8  percent  of  sales.  The 
effects  of  this  shift  toward  foreign  im- 
ports are  well-documented.  During  the 
5  vears  ending  in  1983.  an  estimated 
870.000  workers  in  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile and  auto-related  industries  lost 
their  jobs. 

As  U.S.  plants  have  been  replaced  by 
foreign  plants,  this  country  has  also 
borne  the  added  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  other  government 
program  benefits,  retraining  and  relo- 
cation of  displaced  workers,  and  thou- 
sands of  personal  tragedies,  including 
increased  hunger,  deteriorating  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  and  mortgage 
foreclosures. 

Finally,  local.  Stale,  and  Federal 
governments  have  lost  billions  in  reve- 
nue from  taxes  on  wages,  profits,  and 
property  as  factories  closed  and  prop- 
erty values  plummeted. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  crisis. 
The  domestic  content  bill  will  help  by 
restoring  some  balance  in  our  trade  re- 
lationships and  give  American  produc- 
ers a  chance  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis. 

Today,  all  major  auto-producing  na- 
tions impo.se  substantial  barriers  to 
U.S.  imports.  For  example,  members 
of  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty—Germany. France.  England,  and 
Italy— impose  a  10.8  percent  tariff  on 
foreign  automobiles.  Japan  has  no 
tariff  as  such,  but  imposes  a  15  to  20 
percent  commodity  tax  on  all  cars  sold 
in  Japan,  but  not  those  produced  in 
Japan  for  export.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  has  a  tariff  of  only  2.8 
percent  and  no  Federal  sales  tax.  As  a 
result,  Japanese  consumers  of  U.S. 
cars  pay  for  a  product  that  is  fully 
taxed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  while  American  consumers  of 
Japanese  cars  benefit  from  our  low- 
tariff  and  a  Japanese  Government 
subsidy  averaging  SI. 200  per  car  in  tax 
exemptions. 

Another  advantage  shared  by  all  for- 
eign producers  is  the  overvaluation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Becau.se  of  our  high 
interest  rales  and  the  relative  security 
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of  dollar  investments,  our  currency 
has  become  an  increasingly  valuable 
commodity.  In  contrast,  the  Japanese 
Government  has  retained  a  strict  mon- 
etary policy  designed  to  keep  Japanese 
interest  rates  low  and  Japanese  invest- 
ments inside  Japan.  This  policy  leads 
to  undervaluation  of  the  yen.  Even 
before  the  recent  surge  in  U.S.  curren- 
cy values,  the  overvaluation  of  our 
dollar  and  the  undervaluation  of  the 
yen  added  approximately  $750  to  the 
cost  of  American  cars  in  relation  to 
their  Japanese-produced  counterparts. 
To  day.  the  difference  is  even  greater. 

While  H.R.  1234  will  not  change 
these  unfair  differences,  it  will  alter 
the  trade  balance  by  requiring  foreign 
producers  with  substantial  sales  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  or  build  pro- 
duction facilities  in  this  country.  To 
the  extent  that  car  components  are 
produced  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sumers will  lose  the  benefits  that 
result  from  differences  in  tax  policy 
and  the  overvaluation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.  That  is  only  fair,  however, 
since  the  advantage  is  not  a  result  of 
competitive  difference  between  pro- 
ducers and  is  won  only  at  the  expense 
of  lost  domestic  jobs  and  tax  revenue. 

The  working  people  of  this  country 
are  looking  to  us  for  leadership  on  this 
i.ssue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  domestic  content  bill.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  compelling  reasons 
to  pass  H.R.  1234.  the  domestic  con- 
tent bill.  At  stake  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  jobs  at  a  time 
when  backbone  industries  are  under- 
going cataclysmic  changes. 

The  kind  of  problem  we  are  facing  is 
illustrated  dramatically  by  General 
Motor's  plan  to  import  half  a  million 
additional  Japanese  cars  every  year 
for  sale  in  this  country  under  GM's 
logo. 

If  Congress  fails  enact  H.R.  1234  we 
can  expect  to  see  the  virtual  eradica- 
tion of  small  car  production  and  a 
huge  increase  in  automotive  compo- 
nent imports.  Auto  executives  sur- 
veyed by  University  of  Michigan  re- 
searchers predict  that  U.S.  auto 
makers  will  import  35  percent  of  their 
parts  by  1990  if  domestic  content  laws 
are  not  enacted.  Detroit  spent  $30  bil- 
lion on  parts  in  1980:  the  potential 
losses  for  the  U.S.  economy  are  enor- 
mous. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  see  how- 
misleading  it  is  to  label  H.R.  1234  pro- 
tectionist. That  term  implies  that  un- 
competitive U.S.  companies  are  being 
protected  from  foreign  competition. 
The  truth  is  that  domestic  content 
laws  will  protect  the  U.S.  economy  and 
American  workers,  not  the  Big  3,  Like 
the  Japane.se  multinational  automak- 
ing  corporations,  the  Big  3  will  make  a 
profit  wherever  they  can.  If  they  can 
make  more  profit  by  building  cars  in 
Brazil.  Japan,  and  Mexico,  they  will.  If 
domestic  content    laws   force   them   to 


build  in  the  United  States  then,  like 
Ni.ssan— which  is  building  trucks  in 
Tennessee  only  because  of  a  change  in 
U.S.  tariff  laws— they  will  build  in  the 
United  States. 

The  choice  belongs  to  Congre.ss.  We 
can  either  have  an  American  auto  in- 
dustry employing  millions  of  American 
workers  or  we  can  have  unlimited  im- 
ports from  Japan  and  the  Third 
World.  We  cannot  have  both. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  plan  advanced  by 
General  Motors  Corp.  that,  if  allowed 
to  succeed,  will  prove  costly  to  Ameri- 
can workers  and  our  Nations  fragile 
economic  recovery. 

In  order  to  remedy  its  present  rela- 
tively uncompetitive  position  in  the 
small  car  market.  GM  is  seeking  to 
change  Federal  trade,  energy  and  anti- 
trust policies. 

This  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
what  has  been  labeled  GM's  Japan 
strategy. 

By  the  1985  model  year  GM  wants  to 
import  100.000  small  cars  from  Suzuki 
and  200.000  annually  from  Isuzu  for 
sales  under  GM's  name  in  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  it  wants  to  enter  into  a 
deal  with  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  to 
produce  another  200,000  small  cars  in 
the  United  States  each  year  for  sale 
through  its  Chevrolet  division. 

The  entire  scheme  would  give  GM 
half  a  million  subcompacts  each  year 
at  low  production  costs.  Currently  sub- 
compacts  represent  about  40  percent 
of  the  domestic  new  car  market. 

To  hear  GM  tell  it,  all  of  this  would 
be  temporary  while  the  giant  auto- 
maker learns  to  manufacture  small 
cars  as  cheaply  as  Japan. 

I  do  not  question  GM's  motive  which 
is  to  make  as  great  a  profit  as  it  can. 
But  I  do  question  its  strategy,  which 
would  transfer  all  small  car  produc- 
tion—and major  component  manufac- 
ture—overseas. 

In  this  case,  at  least,  what  is  good 
for  General  Motors  is  not  good  for 
America. 

The  plan  would  create  a  custom-de- 
signed domestic  market  concentrating 
on  mid-size  and  big  cars,  wiping  out 
small  car  production  and  jobs  in  this 
country. 

Big  cars  certainly  are  not  the  wave 
of  the  future:  in  reality  we  are  prob- 
ably at  best  only  catching  our  breath 
between  energy  crises.  And  I  do  not 
think  America  is  ready  to  transport 
this  vital  industry  overseas. 

Unilaterally  GM  cannot  put  its  plan 
in  place. 

First.  GM  wants  to  change  EPA 
rules.  As  things  now  stand.  U.S.  car 
makers  must  have  an  average  new  car 
fleet  fuel  consumption  of  27.5  miles 
per  gallon  by  the  1985  model  year.  GM 
plainly  is  not  going  to  meet  this.  It 
could,  however,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
add  to  its  mix  more  high-mileage  Jap- 
anese-built  cars.    In   addition    because 


GM  is  the  world's  largest  auto  maker 
and  Toyota  is  the  third  largest.  GM 
needs  approval  of  the  Federal  Trad' 
Commission  to  enter  into  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction agreement  with  Toyota.  The 
combination  of  these  two  giant  corpo- 
rations raises  serious  antitrust  ques- 
tions. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  GM 
wants  a  lot  of  concessions  from  the 
Federal  Government  so  it  can  send  a 
lot  of  U.S.  jobs  to  Japan. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  estimates 
that  the  GM  plan  could  cost  more 
than  100.000  American  jobs  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  and  State 
tax  receipts.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think 
the  Nation  can  afford  this  price  tag  to 
help  GM  learn  the  small  car  produc- 
tion ropes. 

If  GM  succeeds.  Ford  Motor  Co.  says 
it  well  might  have  to  abandon  produc- 
tion of  small  cars  in  the  United  States 
turning  itself  to  Japanese-made  cars  to 
keep  competitive. 

And  Chrysler  Corp..  which  has  just 
made  a  spectacular  comeback  after 
peering  into  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy, 
says  it  would  have  to  scrap  plans  to 
build  a  new  small  car  in  this  country 
and  probably  would  have  to  follow 
GM's  lead.  Not  only  would  this  coun 
try  lo.se  a  $600  million  investment,  but 
thousands  of  Chrysler  workers  would 
lose  their  jobs. 

GM.  of  course,  strongly  denies  that 
its  plan  would  result  in  most  of  the 
small  cars  in  the  world  being  built 
somewhere  but  the  United  States. 
That,  however,  would  be  the  practical 
effect.  And  it  is  one  that  we  cannot 
afford  in  an  industry  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  one  in  every  six  jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Even  if  we  accept  GM's  rationale  at 
face  value  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
move.  By  the  time  GM  learned  to  com- 
pete it  would  be  too  late  to  turn  the 
situation  around. 

We  should  not  forget  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  the 
present  dilemma  over  auto  imports  is 
that  American  carmakers  slept  while 
Japan  and  Germany  took  over  the 
U.S.  small  car  market. 

Surely  GM  should  not  be  allowed 
now  to  destroy  what  is  perhaps  Ameri- 
ca's last  chance  to  recover  a  valuable 
lost  market. 

Events  of  the  last  year  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  does  indeed  have  a 
future.  But  if  it  is  going  to  remain 
American  it  must  have  some  help  from 
its  Government. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides 
just  that  kind  of  temporary  assistance. 
Failure  to  pass  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
calculation at  a  very  critical  time. 

Let  me  make  some  additional  obser- 
vations about  this  legislation  and  some 
of  the  comments  directed  to  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  heard  that  it  takes 
200  hours  of  labor  to  build  an  Ameri- 
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can  car  compared  to  those  Japanese 
cars  sold  here  which  take  an  average 
of  111  hours,  as  if  this  is  a  justifiable 
reason  for  opposing  the  bill.  The  dif- 
ference in  labor  hours  is  really  due  to 
differences  in  management  such  as  in- 
ventory methods,  et  cetera.  However, 
the  production  hour  differential  really 
points  out  a  compelling  reason  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  By  using  the  200 
labor  hour  figure  we  get  a  small  indi- 
cation of  just  how  important  this  leg- 
islation is. 

One  foreign  car  sold  here  represents 
one  American  car  that  will  not  be  sold 
here.  Therefore,  every  foreign  car  that 
is  sold  here  represents  a  loss  of  200 
hours  of  employment  in  the  American 
auto  industry  and  parts  suppliers. 

In  1982,  2,300,000  foreign  cars  were 
sold  thus  eliminating  the  demand  for: 
460  million  hours  of  American  labor  in 
1082-2  3  million  cars  times  200  hours 
of  labor-8,846,154  hours  of  American 
labor  per  week. 

This  means  that  221,153  workers 
were  unemployed  each  week  in  1982 
(8  846,154  hours  divided  by  40  hours) 
because  of  the  2.3  million  cars  sold. 

LOST  TAXES  IN    1982 

We  are  told  that  the  average  wage  is 
$12.50  an  hour  or  $25,000  a  year  for  a 
2  000-hour  work  year:  and  that  about 
20  percent  of  that  goes  to  Federal 
taxes.  So,  with  460  million  hours  lost, 
that  translates  into  a  straight  tax  loss 
of-  $1  150,000,000  (460  million  times 
$12.50  times  20  percent)  for  the  year 
of  1982. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  PAID  BY 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

It  is  safe  to  assume  the  average  Fed- 
eral unemployment  benefit  for  unem- 
ployed auto  industry  workers  is  $150  a 
week  for  14  weeks,  a  sum  total  of 
$2  100  for  each  unemployed  worker, 
with  221.153  unemployed  workers  at  a 
cost  of  $2,100  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  sum  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's cost  is  $464,421,300:  nearly  $500 
million, 

OVERALL  COST  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
1982 

After  doing  this  shorthand  math  we 
can  see  that  in  light  of  lost  taxes,  un- 
employment compensation  paid,  trade 
adjustment  assistance  and  other  pro- 
grams the  Federal  Government  lost 
over  $2  billion  directly  attributable  to 
foreign  imports.  It  is  probably  much 
higher  if  you  throw  in  other  programs 
that  have  been  affected. 

Without  domestic  content  these 
numbers  will  multiply  each  year,  if 
Members  are  really  concerned  about 
deficit  spending,  they  should  support 
this  bill.* 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union,  reported  thai  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1234)  to  estab- 
lish domestic  content  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  sold  or  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  United 
Slates  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
336.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.se  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  -separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded    by    Mr.    Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  33,  noes  55. 
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Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeas  219.  nays 
199.  answered  "present  "  1,  not  voting 
14,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4481 
YEAS-219 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.   Panetta.   Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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n  1350 

The  Clerk  annoanced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Gray  for.  witli  Mr.  Lowiy  of  Washins!- 
ton  aKainst. 

Mr.  Solarz  for.  with  Mr.  Tallon  aKainst. 

Mr  Rittcr  for.  with  Mr.  Hanrr  aKain.st. 

Mr   Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Paul  aKain.st. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  changed  his  vote 
from    yea"  to  •nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENLKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
1234.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  nb'eriion. 
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CONFERENCE  KKrORT  ON  H.R. 
3222.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. JUSTICE,  AND  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  Stale,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purpcses: 

CONFERKNCK  Rkport  (H  Rept.  Nf)  98  478) 
The  Committfc  of  Coiifrrcncc  on  thf  di.s- 
aKrec'inK  votes  of  the  two  Hoii.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3222)  "making  appropriation.s  for  the  De 
partments  of  Commerce.  Ju.slice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  SKencies  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  Sf-ptembcr  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purpo.se.s."  hayjnt;  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hou.se.s  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
menl.s  numbered  10.  16.  32.  45.  52.  56.  62.  65. 
75.  78.  88.  89.  92.  93.  94.  95.  97,  113,  131,  132, 
133.  and  152 


That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  3.  4.  12.  13.  14.  27.  28.  29.  30.  34, 
35,  43,  48,  49.  57.  59.  60.  63.  66.  67.  69.  70.  71, 
72.  73,  79.  80.  81.  82.  83,  87.  96.  103.  104,  106, 

135.  137.  146.  and  149,  and  a^ree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  9: 
Thai  the  House  rerede  from  It.s  disagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In    lieu    of    the    sum    proposed    by    .said 
amendment     insert     $167,393,000:    and    the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  di.sagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  a-s  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $12,000,000.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  Housf  recede  from  its  disagree- 
meni  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said 
amendment  in.sert  $13,356,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  Us  di.sagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $16,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  nimibered  31: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore     the    matter    stricken     by    .said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
ri.sinmc.s  i.oa.\  tr,\n 

For  cxpcnsrs  necrssary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  srctioii  221  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  of  December  22. 
19/iO  iPublic  Law  96  56H.  there  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund. 
$3,000,000  from  receipts  collected  pursuant 
to  that  Act:  Proiided.  That  during  fiscal 
vrar  19H-4  not  to  cseeed  $300,000  ot  the  Fish- 
eries Loan  Fund  shall  be  aiailabtc  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55.  and  agree  to  the  .same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  .■ 
and  lor  additional  capital  for  new  direct 
loan  obligations  to  be  incurred  by  the  "Busi- 
ness loan  and  investment  tund".  authorised 
by  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended. 
$133,400,000.  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64: 

That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 64.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendm<'nt.  amended  to  change  the  sum 
named  to  $6,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  ,same. 

Amendment  numbered  74: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num 


bered   74,   and   agree   to   the  .same  with   an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said 
amendment  In.sert  $1,047,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  85: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 85,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $14,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  86: 
That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 86,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  in.sert  $47,711,000:  and  the 
S«'nate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  90: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 90.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  .said 
amendment  insert  $87,064,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  99: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  diagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 99.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken     by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sf:t:        203.        Notwithstanding       section 
501te)f2)(B>  of  Public  Law  96  442.  funds  ap 
propnated  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
this  title  may  be  expended  for  assistance  to 
Cuban-Haitian      entrants      as      authomed 
under  section  SOlicl  of  said  Act.: 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 
The   committee   of    conference    report    in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2.  5,  6. 
7.  8.  11.  15.  18.  19.  20.  21.  22,  23.  24.  33.  36. 
37.  38.  39.  40,  41.  42,  44,  46.  47.  50.  51,  53,  54, 
58.  61.  68.  76.  77,  84,  91,  98,   100,   101,   102, 
105.  107.  108.  109,  110.  111.  112.  114.  115.  116. 
117.  118.  119.  120.  121.  122.  123.  124.  125.  126. 
127.  128.  129.  130.  134.  136.  138.  139,  140,  141. 
142,  143,  144,  145,  147.  148,  150,  151.  and  153. 
Ne,m.  Smith. 
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.Joseph  D.  Earlv. 
Bernard  J.  IJwyer. 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing voles  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  I  he  bill  <H.R. 
32221  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mend in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

TITLE  I -DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMERCE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Commerce 

general  administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment         No.         1:         Appropriates 

$32  868.000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate   in 

stead    of    $33,200,000    as    propo.sed    by    the 

Hou.se. 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 
Amendment  No,  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $693,000  for  the  Special  For- 
eign Currency  Program, 

bureau  of  the  census 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment         No,         3:         Appropriates 
$77  507.000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate   in- 
stead   of    $77,600,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Hou.se. 

Periodic  Censuses  and  Programs 
Amendment        No,        4:        Appropriates 
$78  220,000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $78,000,000    as    propo.sed    by    the 
House. 

economic  and  statistical  analysis 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  .stricken  and  in.serted  by 
.said     amendment,     iivsert      the     following: 

$38,337,000  ,    .      o 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
For  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysi.s.  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  provide  $50,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  and 
$950  000  for  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analy- 
sis above  the  level  of  the  budget  request  to 
support  their  activities  in  updating  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion Code  relating  to  services.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  does  not  provide  for  the  re- 
quested program  Increases  of  $625,000  for 
economic  policy  support  and  $365,000  for 
patent  licensing  programs. 

economic  development  administration 
Amendment  No,  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
w  hich  in.serls  a  heading. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ECUSUMlr  UEVELOPMK.'^T  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 


Dcvelopincnt  Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws  that  were 
m  effect  umnediatelv  before  September  30. 
19H2.  $240,000,000:  Provided.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  .lor  loan  principal.  Of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  under  this 
heading.  $40,000,000  shall  be  ynade  available 
under  the  criteria  and  conditions  of  assist- 
ance described  in  .'icction  lOKal  of  Public 
Law  98-8. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  appro- 
priation shall  be  di.stribuled  as  follows: 


Public  works  grants 

Public  Law  98-8  criteria.. 
Planning  assistance 

Districts 

Indians 

States 

Urban  

Technical  assistance 

University  centers 

Research    and    evaluation 

program 

Economic  adjustment 

grants 


Total . 


$170,000,000 
(40,000.000) 
27,000.000 
(16.000.000) 
(3.000.000) 
(3,000.000) 
(5.000.000) 
8.000.000 
(3.000.000) 

2.000.000 

33.000.000 

240.000.000 


out  of  the  total  number  of  pennan.ni  po>, 
tions  funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
account  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  such 
positions  shall  be  maintained  in  the  vanous 
States  within  the  approved  organizational 
strvcturc  m  place  on  June  1.  1981.  and 
where  possible,  with  those  employees  who 
filled  those  positions  on  that  date. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
international  trade  administration 
Operations  and  Administration 
Amendment         No.         9:         Appropriates 
$167  393.000  instead  of  $183,831,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $156,993,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  the  International 
Trade  Administration. 

The  conferees  agree  that  $25,000,000  shall 
be  provided  to  carry  out  a  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program  in  fi.scal  year  1984. 
comprised  of  the  following  program  ele- 
ments: 


a-ssistance 


Technical 

grants 

Direct  loans •— • 

Administration 

Loan  guarantee  authority. 


$15,500,000 
7.500.000 
2.000.000 

(15.000.000) 


The  conferees  agree  that  of  the 
$240,000,000  appropriated  for  economic  de- 
velopment a.ssistance  programs.  $200,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  under  the  authori- 
ties that  were  in 'effect  prior  to  September 
30.  1982:  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance projects  under  the  criteria  established 
by  .section  lOKa)  of  Public  Law  98-8.  and 
priority  shall  be  given  to  those  which  were 
under  consideration  but  did  not  receive 
funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law  98-8 
in  fiscal  year  1983, 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  of  the 
funds  provided  for  research  and  evaluation 
progniins,  $250,000  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
a  fea-sibilitv  .study  of  establishing  an  insti- 
tute of  mi.ssion-oriented  research  in  the 
State  of  Mi,ssissippi.  and  that  such  a  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Finally,  the  conferees  agree  that  of  the 
$33  000,000  appropriated  for  Economic  Ad- 
justment Grants,  Title  IX  programs,  not 
less  than  $16,500,000  shall  be  for  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  projects. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follow: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law.  $27,500,000: 
Provided.  That  these  funds  may  be  used  to 
monitor  projects  approved  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976  as  amended,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  as  amended,  and  the  Community 
Etnergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977.  Not- 
withstandino  any  other  provision  ot  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fill  and  maintain 
forty-seven  permanent  positions  designated 
as  Economic  Development  Representatives 


Total,    trade    adjust- 
ment assistance $25,000,000 

The  conferees  direct  Department  officials 
to  set  aside  $45,000  for  the  development  of  a 
lumber  export  program  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Office  of  Economic  and  Communi- 
ty Development,  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Export  Development  Grant  program. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed bv  the  Senate  which  would  have  ear- 
marked'funds  for  a  lumber  export  program 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Amendment  No,  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

During  fiscal  year  1984  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations lor  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000.  Dunng 
fiscal  year  1984.  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  HoiLsi  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

MINOK.Tl-  BUSINE.SS  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Minority  Business  Development 

Amendment  No,  12:  Appropriates 
$53  342,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
.stead  of  $53,881,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  13:  Designates 
$39  600  000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$40  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  14:  Designates 
$13  742.000  for  program  management  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$13  881.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  ainendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  .• 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
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propnaird  m  this  paragraph  or  m  this  title 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall  be 
available  la  reimburse  the  fund  established 
bv  15  U.S.C.  1521  on  account  of  the  perform 
ance  of  a  program,  project,  or  actnity.  nor 
shall  such  fund  be  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  program,  project,  or  activity, 
ichtch  had  not  been  performed  as  a  central 
service  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1521  before 
July  1,  1982.  unless  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  noti- 
fied fifteen  days  m  advance  of  such  action 
in  accordance  with  the  Commiltees'  repro- 
grainming  procedures. 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment    No,    16:    Provides   $5,000   for 
representation  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $12.00u  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates 
$12,000,000  for  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  Instead  of 
$10,100,000  AS  propo.sed  by  the  Hou.se  and 
$12,870,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  managers  are  agreed  that  the  appro- 
priation for  USTTA  provides  an  increase  of 
$255,000  for  the  gateway  receptionist  pro- 
gram, of  which  $50,000  shall  be  earmarked 
for  the  program  at  Honolulu  International 
Airport.  In  addition.  $15,000  each  is  allocat 
ed  for  the  initiation  of  new  programs  at 
New  Orleans  and  Las  Vegas,  as  well  as  the 
planned  program  at  San  FrancLsco. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities 
Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  aircraft. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  authorizes  the 
maintenance  of  399  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
.said  amendment  in.sert  the  following: 
$988,212,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  following  programs  and  activities  not  in- 
cluded in  the  le\el  of  the  budget  request: 
Great  Lakes  Environmen- 
tal Laboratory $3,644,000 

Resource  Surveys 1,078.000 

Habitat  Research 4.543.000 

Aquaculture '  5.356.000 

Marine  Recreational  Fish- 
eries    633.000 


Living      marine      resource 

abundance 922.000 

Fisheries  research  vessels  ..  5.526.000 

Information,  analysis  and 

di.s.semination 974.000 

Columbia  River  Hatcher- 
ies    6.954.000 

Salmon  vessel  buy-back 2.500.000 

Habitat  conservation 1.424.000 

Striped  bass  research 400.000 

Fisheries  development 

program 5.710.000 

Solar  Environmental  Lab- 
oratory    3.100.000 

Maintain  two  polar  orbit- 
ing satellite  system 20.000.000 

Maintain  Alaska  and  Pa- 
cific regional  NWS  head- 
quarters   407.000 

Maintain    NWS    southern 

regional  headquarters 1.200.000 

Maintain  status  8 

NWSFOs     proposed     for 

downgrading 836.000 

Maintain  agricultural 

weather,  fruit  frost,  and 
fire  weather  services  at 

the  1983  level 2.226.000 

Complete  salmon  and 
steelhead     enhancement 

planning I.OOO.OOO 

Maintain  24  hour  coverage 
for  satellite  field  service 

stations 200.000 

Restore  research  and  de- 
velopment of  marine 
forecasting     and     storm 

warning  data  bou.vs 574.000 

Continue  NOMAD  weath 
er  data  buoy  implemen- 
tation around  Hawaii 875.000 

NACOA 551.000 

Polymetallic  sulfides 2.000.000 

Ocean  pollution  projects....  5.800,000 

Sea  Grant 36.500.000 

Weather  data  network 35.000 

Hawaiian  monk  seal  re- 
search    150.000 

Endangered  species  con- 
servation    680,000 

Che.sapeake  Bay  Research.  300.000 

Salmon  re.search 2.100.000 

Fishery  industry  informa- 
tion   3.000.000 

Regional  fisheries  councils  4.000.000 

Seafood  inspector  training  700.000 

Commercial      R      and      D 

grants 4.000.000 

Maintain  night  staffing 1.173.000 

Gulf  oyster  fishery 2. .500,000 

Anadromous  fish  grants 2.800.000 

Oregon  Institute  renova- 
tion   3.100.000 

Maintain     NWS     regional 

hydrologists 580,000 

Maintain  NS  hydrological 

R  and  D 340.000 

Western  Kentucky  weath- 
er radar 1.000,000 

PROFS 500.000 

Global  atmospheric  re- 
search program 1.000.000 

El  Nino  re.search 1.200.000 

Acid  rain  re.search 800.000 

Climate  data  interpreta- 
tion   470,000 

Weather    modification    (4 

State  PACE) ■'  1.520.000 

Circulatory  Program 300.000 

Marine  boundary  surveys  ..  530.000 
Bathymelric  swath  survey.  480.000 
Ocean  technology  and  en- 
gineering                     940.000 


^H  November  3.  198 J 

Geodetic  technology  sur- 
veys    550.000 

Carolina  geodetic  survey....  400,000 

Maintain    NOAA    weather 

wire 525.000 

NOAA  weather  radio 116.000 

Bowhead  whale  research  ...  350.000 

National  undersea  re- 
search program 4.785.000 

Ship  operations 5.400.000 

Executive  administration...  4.500.000 

Total  additional  pro- 
grams   165.757.000 

The  conference  agreement 
reduces  by  50  percent 
the  level  of  the  thematic 

mapper  request 2.000,000 


Sowmber  J,  1983 
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Effect   of   legislative  as- 
sumptions not  enacted.  27.696.000 

Effect    of    transfer    from 
Saltonstall/ Kennedy 
fund +7.900.000 

CEIP  receipts *^  8.907.000 

Effect   of  separate  CZM 
account 6.056.000 

FA  A    trust    fund   appro- 
priation   *  27.000.000 

1984  amended  budget  re- 
quest   ■•^814.400.000 

New   budget   author- 
ity   988.212.000 

'  Inrliidi\s  S170.000  tor  Fi.sh  Parni  E\prrimpntal 
[.aborator.v  ai  Sliitluarl.  Ark 

$380,000  larh    for    Illinoi.s.    Utali.    Nrv.ida.   a-id 
North  Dakola 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  that  makes  the  appro- 
priation remain  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  .said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ;  and  of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments under  section  itb)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964  for  commercial  fishery  failures  and  dis- 
ruptions: and  in  addition.  $23,600,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
the  fund  entitled  "Promote  and  develop  fish- 
ery products  and  research  pertaining  to 
American  fisheries" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  leaves 
$10,000,000  in  receipts  in  the  fund  entitled 
■Promote  and  Develop  Fishery  Products 
and  Re.search  Pertaining  to  American  Fish- 
eries" for  a  Fisheries  Development  and  Uti- 
lization Grant  program.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  elements  of  the  recreational 
fishing  industry  are  eligible  for  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  grants.  a.ssuming  they  meet  the 
cntieria  establi.shed  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
that  inserts  language  mandating  a  staff  of 
three  persons  at  the  National  Data  Buoy 
Center  in  Bay  St.  Louis.  Mississippi. 


Coastal  Zone  Management  (induing 
Trans.fer  of  funds) 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates 
$13  356.000  instead  of  $28,449,000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  and  $11,614,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  Coa.stal  Zone  Man- 
agement activities. 

The  conference  agreement  for  amena- 
ments  numbered  25  and  26  provides  funds 
for  the  following  Coa.sial  Zone  Management 
activities. 


$6,056,000 

650.000 

1,650.000 

'  21.000.000 


29.356.000 
16.000.000 


Base  program 

Program  management 

Estuarine  sanctuaries 

Slate      a.ssislance      grants 
(sec.  306) _ 

Total,     funding     re- 
quirement   

Less  transfer  (amendment 
No.  26) 

Total  new  budget  au- 

thority 13.356.000 

■  Includes  $1,000,000  s.l  a.sid.-  for  tho  Common 
wealth  of  Virtiinia  lo  initiate  a  coa-slal  /.one  pro 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  by  transfer 
from    the    fund    entitled      Coastal    Energy 
Impact      Fund-       $16,000,000      instead      of 
$8,907,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  and 
$16,625,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 
Fishing  Vessel  and  Gear  Damage 
Compensation  Fund 
Amendment        No.        27:        Appropriates 
$1  732.000   as   proposed   by    the   Senate   in- 
stead   of    $1,750,000    as    proposed    by    the 

House. 

Fishermen  s  Contingency  Fund 
Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $294,000 
as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$297,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

Foreign  Fishing  Observer  Fund 
Amendment        No.        29:        Appropriates 
$11880,000  as  proposed  by   the  ^f^^tt    in- 
stead   of    $12,000,000    a-s    proposed    by    the 
House. 

Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund 
Amendment        No.        30:        Appropriates 
$2  079.000   as   proposed   by   the  Senate   in- 
st(-ad    of    $2,100,000    as    proposed    by    tne 
House. 

Fisheries  Loan  Fund 
Amendment  No.  31:  Restores  the  matter 
stricken  bv  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an 
amendment  providing  5^  ■«««"««  /°^„ 'J^;; 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund  instead  of  $11,000,000 
as  propcsed  by  the  Hou.se. 

PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment        No.       32:        Appropriates 
$80  444.000   as   proposed   by   the   Hou.se   in- 
stead  of    $79,640,000   as    proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Scientific  and  Technical  Research  and 

Services 
Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follow.s: 

In   lieu   of   the   matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

NATIONAL  BVREAl'  OF  STANDARDS 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH  AND 

SER  VICES 

For   necessary   expenses    of  the   National 
Bureau     of    Standards.     $115,718,000.     to 


remain  aiaitabtc  until  expended,  oj  uhich 
not  to  exceed  $3,807,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Working  Capital  Fund". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  lo  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the  re- 
ductions proposed  in  the  budget  request, 
with  the  exception  of  addiiioiis  for  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research  (  •  $b.88b.uou>. 
Center  for  Building  Technology 
(+$3  174  000).  and  Institute  for  Computer 
Science  and  Technology  ..$7,000,000),  In 
addition,  the  conferees  agree  to  restore  80 
percent  of  the  reductions  associated  with 
user  fees  for  the  Measurement  A.ssurance 
Program  and  the  National  Voluntary  Labo- 
ratory Accreditation  Program.  The  confer- 
ees expect  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  report  by  May  1.  1984,  on  the  impact 
of  lhe.se  fees  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 

^"^The   conference   agreement   assumes   the 
following  activity  levels: 


Measurement  research 
and  standards 

Engineering  measure- 
ments and  standards 

Computer  science  and 
technology 

Core  research  program  for 
innovation  and  produc- 
tivity  

Fire  research  center 

Technical  competence 

fund 

Central  technical  support,. 
General  reduction 


$50,815,000 
21.681,000 
10.000.000 


12.407.000 
5.886.000 

7.672,000 
8.405.000 
1.148.000 


Total $115,718,000 


The  conferees  expect  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  lo  be 
informed  of  reductions  of  greater  than  one 
percent  in  any  activity  levels. 

NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment         No.        34:        Appropriates 
$12  771,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate   in- 
stead   of    $12,900,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House. 

Public  Telecommunications  Facilities. 

Planning,  and  Construction 

Amendment        No.       35:        Appropriate^ 

$11880.000  as  proposed  by   the  ^t'r'aK'  "'- 

stead    of    $12,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 

House. 

General  Provisions-Department  of 
Commerce 
Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  >"  t^h";^^' 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
W  1984  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
may  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
any  list  of  names  and  addresses  requested 
u7der  section  6<a,  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  ^PPJopnate 
committees  of  Congress,  not  later  than 
August  31.  1984.  a  report  relating  to- 

(V  the  purpose  for  which  any  list  fur- 
nished by  the  Postal  Service  under  the  pre^ 
ceding  sentence  was  used,  particularly  with 
regard  to  any  progress  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  the  development  of  an  im- 
proved list  methodology: 

IV  categories  of  sources  (other  than  the 
Postal  Senncel  from  which  any  list  of  names 


ana  addresses  was  acquired  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report,  and  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  acquiring  and  using  lists 
from  those  other  categories  of  sources  as 
compared  with  acquiring  and  using  lists 
furnished  by  the  Postal  Service: 

13)  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  any  information  furnished  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  the  preceding  sentence: 

(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  acquire 
lists  of  names  and  addresses  .from  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  sources  other  than  the 
Postal  Service  in  order  to  ensure  that  mean- 
ingful   comparisons    under    paragraph    (21 

may  be  made.  ,    .      c- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
•he  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
'  Amendment  No,  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur    in   the   amendment    of   the   Senate 
which  inserts  language  that  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act  (1 )  by 
the  Source  Evaluation  Board  to  develop  or 
issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  transfer  the 
ownership  or  lease  the  use  of  any  meteoro- 
logical satellite  or  associated  ground  system 
10  anv  private  entity,  or  (2)  by  NOAA  t<5 
transfer   ownership   of    any    meteorological 
satellite  or  associated  ground  system  to  any 
private  entity. 

Related  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Administration 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  a  heading. 

Operaling-Di.f.ferential  Subsidies 
(liquidation  of  contract  authontyl 
Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
that  provides  $401,294,000  for  operating-dil- 
ferential  subsidies. 

Research  and  Development 
Amendment  No,  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  oi 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $11,385,000  for  Re- 
search and  Development, 

Operations  and  Training 
Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ot 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authomed  by  Jaw. 
$73  283  000  to  remain  available  uniii  e.v- 
pended:  Provided.  That  reimbursements  may 
be  made  to  this  appropriation  from^  receipts 
to  the  "Federal  ship  financing  fund  -tor  ad- 
ministrative   expenses    in    support    ot    that 

"""The^managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
The  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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Tli»'  conferenre  aKrecment  inrludes 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assi.stancp  lo  State 
maritime  academies. 

General  Provisions  — Mai-.time 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  in  techincal 
disagreement.  The  manager.s  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  .said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  m  tins  Act  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  shall  be  used 
for  enforcement  of  anv  rule  with  respect  lo 
the  repayment  of  construction  differential 
subsidy  for  permanent  release  of  vessels 
from  the  restrictions  m  section  506  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended, 
until  June  IS.  1984. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  lo  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  compl.v  with  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  of  this  conference  agree- 
ment regardmg  the  enforcement  of  rules  re- 
lating to  the  repayment  of  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidies. 

DEPARTMrNT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  LOAN  GUARANTEE 

PROGRAM 

Administrative  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $495,000 
as    propo.sed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technical 
di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $86,383,000  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commi.ssion. 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment        No.        45:        Appropriates 
$10,756,000  as  propo.sed   by   the   House   in- 
stead   of    $10,648,000   as    proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of   the   matter   propo.sed   by   .said 
amendment,  in.sert  the  following: 

FEUERAl.  TRADE  iUMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorised  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901  5902:  services  as  authorised  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles: and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses:  the 
sum  of  $63,500,000:  Provided.  That  the  funds 
appropriated  m  this  paragraph  are  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of  sections 
lOia)  and  lOU-i  i notwithstanding  section 
10(ell.  IKbi.  18.  and  20  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-252:  94  Stat.  3741:  Provided 
further.  Thai  none  of  Ihe  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  may  be  used  to  promul- 
gate final  rules  under  section  ISIaKlnB)  of 
the    Federal     Trade    Commission    Act     tlS 


U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  until  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation authorising  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  until  Ihe  ad 
journment   of  the  first   session    of  the   9Hlh 
Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  Ihe  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreem<'nt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $20,774,000  for  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commi.ssion. 

MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $929,000 
as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$938,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  House. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates 
$11,371,000  a.s  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  SI  1.246.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  for  the  Office  of  the  United  Slates 
Trade  Representative. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No,  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  of  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  th»'  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  said 
.amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SECIIRITIE.S  AND  f.\CM,4.V(;t  I 'O A/.W/.S.SVOJV 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorised  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses.  $93,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
staffing  level  of  1.881  work  years  for  fi.scal 
year  1984.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides  $1,000,000  for  Ihe  ADP  expansion 
program,  wliich  the  conferees  regard  as  a 
high  priority  initiative  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commi.ssion. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINI.STRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (including  Transfer 
of  Funds/ 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  the  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  in.serted  by 
.said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$201,643,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  Ihe  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  expect  the  agency  to  allo- 
cate a  total  of  $1,800,000  for  the  Office  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The.se  funds  are  to  be  u.sed 
to  enhance  the  agency  s  outreach  program 
and  increase  SBA  sponsored  M-terans  assist- 
ance workshops. 

The  conferees  direct  SBA  to  hire  10  addi 
tional    procurement    center    repre.sentatixfs 
lo   be  stationed   at    major  defense   installa- 
tions that  purchase  spare  parts.  The  infu- 
sion of  personnel  at   these  locations  would 


increase  competition  and  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  the  spare  parts  procurement 
process. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Restores  language 
propo.sed  by  Ihe  Hou.se  which  appropriates 
$22,000,000  for  Small  Business  Development 
Centers.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  provide  a 
separate  line  item  for  this  activity,  but  pro- 
vided funds  in  Amendment  No.  51. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  .said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  beginning 
with  disasters  commencing  between  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983.  through  September  30.  1983.  de 
termination  of  a  natural  disaster  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
1961  shall  be  deemed  a  disaster  declaration 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Adminislration  for  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 
7(bl(li  of  the  Small  Business  Act  for  agricul- 
tural enterprises  as  defined  m  section  18(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act:  Provided.  That 
nothing  m  this  paragraph  is  lo  preclude  Ihe 
applicability  of  section  18(ai  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  with  regard  to  the  duplication 
of  benefits  for  disasters  commencing  be- 
tween January  1.  1983.  through  September 
30.  1983:  Provided  further.  That  $36,600,000 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Senate 
will  move  lo  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  Ihe  Senate. 
Public  Law  96  302  provided  that  P'mHA 
would  be  the  lead  agency  in  making  farm 
disaster  loans  but  that  farm  busine,s.s<'s 
which  were  ineligible  for  disaster  assistance 
from  Ihe  Farmers  Home  Administration  due 
to  the  different  rules  for  eligibility  at 
FmHA  compared  to  SBA  would  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  such  assistance  at  SBA. 

The  conferees  restate  the  ba.sic  premise 
that  all  farm  busine.s.ses  and  non  farm  busi- 
nes.ses  with  qualifying  di.saster  losses  be  af- 
forded assistance  at  substantially  similar  in- 
terest rates  whether  at  FmHA  or  SBA.  The 
conferees  expect  that  SBA  will  make  its  dis- 
aster loan  program  available  to  farm  disas- 
ter victims  ineligible  at  FmHA  who  would 
have  been  eligible  had  SBA  been  adminis- 
tering the  program,  and  that  it  will  do  so 
without  the  requirement  of  a  specific  "disas- 
ter declaration"  by  SBA  when  one  has  been 
determined  by  FmHA.  The  requirement  for 
such  a  declaration  is  duplicative  of  the  dec- 
laration already  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  such  situations:  is  inconsist- 
ent with  longstanding  practice  in  SBA's  eco- 
nomic injury  loan  program  where  agricul- 
tural di.saster  declarations  automatically 
trigger  SBA  a.ssistance:  and  serves  only  to 
discriminate  against  busines.ses  which 
happen  to  be  in  the  business  of  producing 
food  but  do  not  fit  neatly  within  the  de- 
scription of  FmHAs  eligibility  for  other 
programs. 

The  conferees  further  expect  SBA  to  take 
this  action  immediately  and  make  di.saster 
assistance  available  lo  those  ineligible  appli- 
cants for  FmHA  emergency  assistance  as  a 
result  of  the  de\aslating  1983  drought. 

This  limited  group  includes  applicants  in- 
eligible because  of  alien  status:  corpora- 
lions,  partnerships  and  cooperatives  not 
being  primarily  engaged  in  farming;  and 
farm  owners  who  do  not  operate  their 
farms. 

Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  .sum  .stricken  and  in.serted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$230,000,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
proposed  bv  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
conference  agreement,  including  1983  carry- 
over funds,  for  the  various  loan  programs; 

I  In  milMnjI 


expended  for   Ihe    Federal  justice    research 
program. 

VNITEl)  STATES  PAROLE  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  iiece.tsary  expenses  of  the  United 
Slates  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $7,248,000 
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The  conferees  are  agreed  that  a  total  of 
$17  000,000  is  available  for  Business  Devel- 
opment Expense  which  is  an  increase  of 
S4.000.000  over  the  amount  actually  used 
for  this  program  during  fi.scal  year  1983. 

Amendment  No.  55;  Appropriates 
$133  400  000  in  additional  capital  for  new 
direci  loan  obligations  instead  of 
$•'75  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  proposed  that  a  separate  line  item 
not  be  provided  for  this  activity,  since 
$61,000,000  for  direct  loans  were  included  in 
Amendment  No,  54. 

Amendment  No.  5C;  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed bv  the  Senate,  which  would  have  lim- 
ited direct  loan  obligations  lo  $83,000,000 
and  guaranteed  loan  commitments  lo 
S3.380.000.000  during  fiscal  year  1984. 

Surely  Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund 

Amendment  No.  57;  Appropriates 
S8  910  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $9,000,000  a.s  proposed  by  the 
House. 

TITLE  II-  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OK  JUSTICE 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  58;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreemeni.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the   matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  in.sert  the  following: 

Department     of    Justice     $63,360,000     of 
which  $556,000  is  to  remain  available  until 


LEGAL  ACTIVITIES 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  General  Legal 
Activities 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  including  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting  evidence, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  accounted  for  solely  on 
his  certificate:  and  rent  of  private  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: $158,385,000.  of  which  not  lo  exceed 
$10,374,000  for  asbestos  litigation  support 
contracts  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985:  and  of  which  $2,753,000 
shall  be  for  the  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions: and  of  which  $450,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  to  reimburse  pri- 
vate litigants  for  legal  fees  incurred  m  the 
Stale  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel.  Reynolds  v. 
Aamodt  water  adjudication  suit. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  lo  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  lo  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
lolal  amount  provided  for    Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses,  General   Legal   Aclivilies"   $450,000 
shall  be  available  until  expended  to  reim- 
burse   private    litigants    for    legal    fees    in- 
curred in  the  Stale  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication  suit. 
Salaries  and  Expenses.  Antitrust  Division 
Amendment        No.        59;        Appropriates 
$43  475.000  as   proposed  by   the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $43,914,000    as    propo.sed    by    the 
House. 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Foreign  Claims 

Settlement  Commission 
Amendment  No.  60;  Appropriates  $827,000 
as     proposed     by     tlie    Senate     instead     of 
$835,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Hou.se. 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  United  Stales 
Attorneys  and  Marshals 
Amendment  No.  61;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following; 
CJ?'  330  000.  In  addition.  Section  408(c)  oj 
^Public  Law  95-598.  the  Bankruptcy  Re.torm 
Act  of  1978.  IS  amended  by  inserting  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984  in  lieu  of  April  1.  1984. 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Hou.se  lo  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  any  further 
extension  of  the  authorization  for  the 
United  Stales  Trustees  beyond  September 
30  1984  will  not  be  considered  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  but  should  be  addressed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commil- 
lees  In  addition  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  funds  for  a.ssistanl  United  Slates  attor- 
neys and  staff  to  support  additional  judge- 
ships of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  enactment  of  an  authonzalion 
for  such  additional  judgeships. 

Amendment  No.  62;  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed bv  the  Senate  making  S3.000.000  of 
Ihe  approprialion  in  Amendment  No.  bl 
available  only  upon  enactment  into  law  ol 


an  authorization  of  additional  judgci  lor 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
Amendment        No.        63;        Appropriates 
$44,320,000  as  proposed   by   the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $44,768,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House, 

Amendment  No,  64:  Restores  the  matter 
stricken  bv  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  providing  $6,000,000  for  the  Co- 
operative Agreement  Program  instead  of 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
language  restored  provides  thai  amounts 
made  available  for  local  jail  construction 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing 
space  for  the  average  federal  prisoner  popu- 
lation for  that  facility  as  projected  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  that  following  agree- 
ment on  completion  of  any  Federally  assist- 
ed jail  construction,  the  availability  of  such 
space  shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate 
charged  for  housing  Federal  prisoners  at 
that  facility  shall  not  exceed  direct  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  period  specified  in  the  co- 
operative agreement. 

Amendment  No,  65;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  is  the  same  as 
the  House  language  restored  in  Amendment 
No,  64  concerning  conditions  governing  the 
Cooperative  Agreement  Program. 

Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses 
Amendment        No.       66;       Appropriates 
S37  883.000  as  propo.sed  by  Ihe  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $38,266,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House. 


Salaries  and  Expenses.  Community 
Relations  Service 

Amendment  No.  67;  Appropriates 
S32. 196.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  S5.866.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  ,  , 

Amendment  No,  68;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  making  $26,389,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  Amendment 
No  67  available  until  expended  for  expenses 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Educa- 
lion  A.ssistance  Act  of  1980  for  the  process- 
ing and  care  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 

INTERAGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Organised  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Amendment        No,        69;       Appropriates 
$89  050.000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $89,949,000    as    propo.sed    by    the 

Amendment  No.  70:  Earmarks  $2,475,000 
for  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $2,500,000    as    proposed    by    the 

House. 

Amendment  No,  71;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  House  making  the  funds  ear- 
marked in  Amendment  No,  70  for  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
available  until  expended.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  such  funds  available 
until  September  30.  1985.  ^,,ocnnnn 

Amendment  No.  72;  Earmarks  $13,860,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985  for  purchase  of  automated  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  equipment 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House^ 

Amendment  No,  73;  Earmarks  S9.523.000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30 
1985  for  undercover  operations  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $9,619,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 
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PEDKRAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Salanrs  and  Espctisrs 
Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates 
$1,047,000,000  instead  of  $1,050,381,000  a.s 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,041,857,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
direct  that  the  Bureaus  agent  force  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  number  requested. 
Amendment  No.  75:  Deletes  lan^uaKe  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ex- 
tended certain  authorities  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  contained  in  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  Public  Law  96  132.  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  This  matter  is  addres.sed  in 
Amendment  No.  101. 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Eiprnsrs 

Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$286. 123.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  agency's  agent 
force  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  number 
requested.  The  conferees  are  also  agreed 
that  $3,500,000  provided  above  the  budget 
request  shall  be  u.sed  to  restore  65  work- 
years  in  the  intelligence,  diversion  control, 
state  and  local  training,  and  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence programs. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
each  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  offices  in  the  land 
border  States  of  Vermont.  Michigan.  New- 
Hampshire.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana. Idaho.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for 
the  purchase  of  information  and  evidence, 
unless  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
are  notified  that  efficient  drug  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  impaired  by  such  minimum 
allocation. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  78:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  au- 
thorized payment  of  allowances  at  a  rate, 
not  in  excess  of  $4  per  day.  to  aliens  for 
work  performed  while  held  in  custody  under 
the  immigration  laws. 

Amendment        No.       79:        Appropriates 
$501,257,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in 
stead   of   $562,975,000   as   propo.sed    by    the 
House. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes 
$30,000,000  pro\ided  above  the  budget  re 
quest  by  the  House  for  the  Border  Patrol 
and  other  activities  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Although  the  con 
ferees  strongly  support  additional  resources 
for  the  law  enforcement  and  service  activi- 
ties of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  conferees  are  aware  that  the 
Administration  is  considering  the  submis- 
sion of  a  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental 
budget  request  of  $93,000,000  for  INS.  and 
believe  that  the  matter  of  additional  re- 
sources can  be  addressed  when  such  a  re 
quest  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Deletes  language  pro 
posed  by  the  House  which  would  have  made 
$26,655,000  of  the  appropriation  provided  in 
Amendment  No.  79  available  until  expended 


for  work  under  Section  501(c)  of  the  Refu 
gee  Education  A.ssistance  Act. 

Amendment  No  81:  Earmarks  not  to 
exceed  $9,989,000.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985.  to  establish  a  National  Records 
Center,  instead  of  $10,090,000  for  this  pur- 
pose a-s  propo.sed  by  the  House, 

Amendment  No.  82:  Earmarks  $11,023,000. 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1985.  to  implement 
a  long-range  automated  data  processing 
plan  instead  of  $11,134,000  for  this  purpose 
as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment        No.       83:        Appropriates 
$424,284,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead  of   $425,370,000   as    proposed    by    the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  changes  ■Health  Services  Administra- 
tion" to  'Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration ". 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CORRECTIONS 

Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates 
$14,000,000  instead  of  $11,665,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $16,548,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $2,500,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  is  for  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  vocational  and 
basic  education  for  prison  inmates,  to  be 
carried  out  through  grants,  studies,  demon- 
stration projects  and  training. 

Buildings  and  Facilities 

Amendment  No.  86:  Appropriates 
$47,711,000  in.stead  of  $53,142,000  as  pro 
posed  by  the  House  and  $42,711,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $5,000,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  is  for  purchase 
and  renovation  of  a  site  for  a  minimum  se- 
curity prison  to  be  located  in  Sheridan. 
Oregon.  If  additional  funds  to  complete  this 
project  are  necessary,  the  conferees  are 
agreed  that  this  matter  should  be  addressed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Limitation  on  Adynnustrattrc  and  Voca- 
tional Expenses.  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries. Incorporated 

Amendment  No.  87:  Limits  the  funds 
available  for  administrative  expen.ses  of  the 
corporation  not  to  exceed  $1,941,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,710,000  as 
proposed  by  I  he  House. 

OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE.  RESEARCH.  AND 
STATISTICS 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Amendment  Nos  88  and  89:  Delete  Ian 
guage  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would 
have  made  this  appropriation  available  for 
funding  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Program,  consistent  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate  to  delete  an  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  this  purpose  in 
Amendment  No.  93. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Appropriates 
$87,064,000  instead  of  $18,466,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se  and  $159,219,000  as  pro- 
po.sed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoii.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  .■  Provided. 
That  S67.300.000  of  this  amount  shall  be  for 
a  criminal  justice  assistance  program,  to  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation  except  that  $2,500,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  upon  enactment 
into  lau  of  H.R.  3222  and  shall  be  awarded 
bv  the  Administrator  to  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts  for  court  system  manage- 
ment and  improvement:  Provided  further. 
Thai  $3,500,000  shall  be  made  available 
from  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration reversionary  funds  to  complete  the 
Bi-State  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Center 
at  Texarkana.  Arkansas,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  previous  Federal 
assistance  was  made  available  for  construc- 
tion of  this  facility 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
made  available  $2,500,000  to  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  for  court  system 
management  and  improvement.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  funding  for  this 
item  in  Amendment  No.  91. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  which  appropriates 
$70,155,000  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Program.  The  Senate 
had  propo.sed  funding  for  this  program  in 
Amendment  No.  90. 

Amendment  No,  94:  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided an  authorization  for  a  new  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Program. 

Research  and  Statistics 
Amendment  No.  95:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
made  this  appropriation  available  only  for 
programs  authorized  by  parts  B  and  C  of 
the  Justice  S.vstem  Improvement  Act  of 
1979.  The  Hou.se  bill  propo.sed  no  restric- 
tions on  research  and  statistics  programs, 
authorized  by  this  Act.  which  could  be 
funded  from  this  appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Appropriates 
$40,133,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $40,538,000  as  propo.sed  by  the 
Hou.se. 

General  Provisions— Department  of  Justice 

Amendment  No.  97:  Limits  the  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
pen.ses to  not  to  exceed  $50,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou.se  instead  of  $55,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Adds  a  general  provi- 
sion to  the  bill,  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
which  provides  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  this  Act.  materials 
produced  by  convict  labor  may  be  u.sed  in 
the  construction  of  any  highways  or  portion 
of  highways  located  on  Federal  aid  systems, 
as  described  in  .section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Changes  the  section 
number  and  restores  a  general  provision, 
propo.sed  by  the  House,  which  provides  that 
notwithstanding  .section  501(e)(2l(B)  of 
Public  Law  96  442.  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  may  be  expended 
for  assistance  to  Cuban-Haitian  entrants  as 
authorized  under  .section  501(c)  of  said  Act. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sir  204  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated m  this  title  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  be  used  to  represent  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  m  litigation  m  which  the 
Authority  is  a  party  unless  the  Department 
is  requested  to  provide  representation  in 
such  litigation  by  the  Authority. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  able  to  repre.sent 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  appropri- 
ate ca.ses  in  which  the  Authority  is  a  party, 
if  the  Authority  request  the  Department  to 
provide  representation  in  such  cases. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  20S(ai  Subject  to  subsection  (bi  oj  this 
section,  authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  96  132.  -The  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1980-  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  termi- 
nation date  of  this  Act  or  until  the  effective 
date  of  a  Department  of  Justice  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act.  whichever  is  earlier 
(bl(l)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  in- 
vestigative operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  is  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  or  for  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  countennlelligence- 

lAl  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the    Federal    Bureau    of   Investigation    for 
fiscal  year  1984  may  be  used  for  purchasing 
property,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  and 
for  leasing  space,  withm  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  terutones 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States    with- 
out regard  to  section  1341  of  title  3     of  the 
United  States  Code,  secton  3732(a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  <41  U.S.C.  ^^'"^'-^f-"""  .^^^ 
of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1949  '63  Stat.  396.  41 
use     'SS'     Itif   third    undesignated   para- 
graph under  the  heading  ■A^'*''^"''"™"^."  °.^ 
the  Act  of  March  3.   1877  119  Stat.   370    40 
use    34>    section    3324   of  title   31   of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re 
vised  Statutes   (41    U.S.C.   221.   and  subsec- 
tions (ai  and  (cl  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al   Property    and    Adinimstrative    Services 
Acts  of  1949  (63  Stat.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254<a> 

and  (OK  ^  „,„w 

(BI  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
fiscal  year  1984  may  be  used  to  establish  or 
to  acquire  proprietary  corporations  or  busi- 
ness entities  as  part  of  an  undercover  inves- 
tigative operation,  and  to  operate  such  cor- 
porations or  business  entities  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  without  regard  to  section  9102  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(C)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lor 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  the  proceeds  from  such 
undercover  operation,  may  be  deposited  in 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions,  with- 
out regard  lo  section  648  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

(Di  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation, without  regard  lo  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code,  only  upon  ttie 
written  certification  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (or.  if  desig- 


nated by  the  Director,  a  member  oJ  the  Ln- 
dcrcover  Operations  Review  Committee  es- 
tablished bv  the  Attorney  General  m  the  At- 
torney Generals  Guidelines  on  FBI  Under- 
cover Operations,  as  in  effect  on  July  1. 
19831  and  the  Attorney  General  (or  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  a  member  of 
such  Review  Committee),  that  any  action 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  (CI  or 
(D)  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  such  undercover  operation.  Such 
certification  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  such  undercover  operation, 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  under- 
cover investigative  operation  with  respect  to 
which  an  action  is  authorized  and  earned 
out  under  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  di  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds 
or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at 
the  time  shall  be  deposited  m  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. ,  , 

13)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (B)  o.l 
paragraph  d)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$50  000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  m  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other- 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stales  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(4)(A)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit  of 
each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(i)  submit  the  results  of  such  audit  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

til)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  tlie  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

(B)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

(i)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercover 
investigative  operations  pending  as  of  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  for  which  such 
report  is  submitted. 

tiil  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

mil  the  number,   by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year   period    preceding    the    period   for 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and.  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation   the  results  obtained.   With  respcc    to 
each     such     closed     undercover     operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  General  s 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  information  pertaining  to- 
(I)  the  results. 
(Ill  any  civil  claims,  and 
(III)  mdentification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved,  that  arose  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (41— 

(AI  the  term  -closed-  refers  to  the  eaniesi 
point  in  time  at  which  — 

(II  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals  I  are  concluded,  or  ,   _,    .      ,,  .„h 

(ID  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 


<Bi  the  term  -employees'  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

(Cl  the  terms  -undercover  investigative 
operation-  and  -undercover  operation" 
mean  any  undercover  investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence  un- 
dercover investigative  operation)— 
(i)  in  which— 

(I)  the  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
earned)  exceed  $50,000.  or 

(III  expenditures  (other  than  expenditures 
for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed  $150,000. 
and 

(HI  which  is  exempt  from  section  3302  or 
9102  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except   that   clauses   d)   and    di)  shall   not 
apply   with    respect    to   the   report    required 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  with  respect  to 
authorization    of    certain    activities    of    the 
Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    differs 
from  the  provisions  on  this  matter  in  the 
Department   of  Justice   Appropriation   Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Year  1980  in  two  re- 
spects    Modifications    and    additions    have 
been  made  to  the  exemptions  and  the  re- 
porting    provisions    have    been    expanded. 
With  respect  to  modifications,  the  certifica- 
tion  that   the   relied-upon   exemptions  are 
needed    mav  be  delegated  to  designees  on 
the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Commit- 
tee  and  the  certification  will  now  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  operation.  In  addi- 
tion   the  category  of  closed  operations  re- 
quired to  be  audited  is  expanded.  Concern- 
ing additional  exemptions,  real  property  or 
->ther  facilities  may  be  purchased  for  under- 
r     er  operations  without  disclosing  govern- 
rv     L  '  interest.  With  respect  to  reporting 
requirements,  the  conference  agreement  re- 
quires that  Congress  must  be  provided  w^ith 
statistical  and  descriptive  reports  on  under- 
cover operations. 

RELATED  Agencies 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  102:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
Of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
atxiendment.  insert  the  following: 

COMMlSSIO^  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
SALARIE.S  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles.  $11,887,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  ol 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  103:  Earmarks 
$19,000,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  ii> 
stead  of  $18,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  for  payments  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies.  ,„„rio..«: 
Amendment  No.  104:  Appropria  es 
$151,399,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $151,928,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

Pavmrnl  to  the  Legal  Scrrict's  Corporation 
Amendmrnt  No.  lOS  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disaKreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  Ihe  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In    lieu   of    Ihe   matter   proposed    by   said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Li:r,AI.  SKK  VICES  VORI'ORAVON 

Paumenl  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Senices  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Legal 
Senices  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed. $275,000,000:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing ani/  regulation,  guideline,  or  rule 
of  the  Corporation,  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  used  bv  the  Corporation  m 
making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section  lOOSUii  ill  and  i3i  so  as  to 
insure  that  total  annual  funding  for  each 
such  current  grantee  and  contractor  is 
maintained  in  fiscal  near  1984  in  Ihe  same 
proportion  which  total  appropriations  to 
the  Corporation  m  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to 
the  total  appropriations  to  the  Corporation 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  unless  action  is  taken  bv 
directors  of  the  Corporation  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984  who  have  been  confirmed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1004iai  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act:  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  above  proviso, 
the  funds  distributed  to  each  grantee  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  Ihe  number 
of  poor  people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  be  withm  its  geographical 
area  be  distributed  in  the  following  order: 

111  First,  grants  from  Ihe  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion lOOSiaiill  of  Ihe  Legal  Senices  Corpo 
ration  Act  shall  be  maintained  m  fiscal  year 
1984  at  nol  less  than  5%  more  than  the 
annual  level  at  which  each  grantee  and  con- 
tractor was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1983  or 
S6.S0  per  poor  person  withm  its  geographi- 
cal area  under  Ihe  1980  Census,  whichever  is 
greater: 

121  Second,  each  such  grantee  funded  m 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  withm  its  geographical  area, 
shall  be  increased  by  an  equal  percentage  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  grantee's  lunding. 
including  the  increase  under  the  first  pnon- 
ty  above,  falls  below  SI 3. 00  per  poor  person 
within  its  geographical  area  under  Ihe  1980 
Census: 

Provided  further  That  none  of  Ihe  funds  ap- 
propnaled  m  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  used  lo  bnng  a  class 
action  suit  against  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  or  local  government  unless  — 

111  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  III  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent: 

121  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance:  and 

131  that  pnor  to  tiling  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  detennmed 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  m  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  thai  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  Ihe  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 


successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
of  the  clients: 

except  that  this  proviso  may  6e  superseded 
by  regulations  governing  Ihe  bnngina  of 
class  action  suits  promulgated  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  been  confmned  m  accordance 
with  section  1004la)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act:  Provided  further.  Thai 
none  of  Ihe  funds  appropnated  in  this  Act 
made  available  bv  the  Legal  Sen'tces  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used  — 

111  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propaganda 
intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  Slate 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  agency: 

121  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  pnnted  or  wntten  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  bv  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  nghts  or  responsibilities: 

I3i  lo  pay  for  any  personal  .scrricc.  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  pnnted  or  wntten  mailer,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal.  Stale,  or  local  elected  offi- 
cial— 

lAi  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum,  ini- 
tiative, constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congress,  any  State 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  m  a  legislative  ca- 
pacity. 

iBi  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authonzation  or 
appropnation  directly  affecting  Ihe  author- 
ity. Junction,  or  funding  for  the  recipient  or 
the  Corporation,  or 

iCi  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  Ihe  Corpora- 
tion: 

141  lo  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  pnnted  or  wntten  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
llunce  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  official  to 
favor  or  oppose  any  Act.  bill,  resolution,  or 
Similar  legislation,  except  that  this  proviso 
shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being  u.sed  to 
provide  communication  directly  lo  a  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  specif- 
ic and  distinct  matter  where  the  purpose  of 
such  communication  is  to  bnng  the  matter 
to  the  official's  attention  if— 

lAi  Ihe  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  m  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  lo  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  m  ac- 
cordance with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient:  and 

IB)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
detennined  pnor  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communication,  that  — 

III  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  bv  the 
legislative  body  involved: 

lui  appropnale  judicial  and  adrntnistra 
live  relief  have  been  exhausted:  and 

lull  documentation  has  been  secured  from 
each  eligible  client  that  includes  a  statement 
of  the  specific  legal  interests  of  the  client, 
except  that  such  communication  may  not  be 
the  result  of  participation  m  a  coordinated 
effort  to  provide  such  communications 
under  this  proviso:  and 


UMI 


iCi  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
maintains  documentation  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  Ihe  recipient:  or 

iDi  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  pnvate  relief  bill: 

except  that  nothing  in  this  pnviso  shall  pro- 
hibit communications  made  m  response  to  a 
request  from  a  Federal,  Stale,  or  local  offi- 
cial: Provided  further.  That  none  of  Ihe 
funds  appropnated  m  this  Act  made  avail- 
able by  Ihe  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  an  activity  pro- 
hibited in  clause  Hi.  I2i.  I3i.  or  i4i  of  the 
previous  proviso:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  Ihe  funds  appropnated  under  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
be  expended  to  provide  legal  assistance  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is 
present  m  the  United  States  and  is— 

111  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section 
101iali20i  of  the  Immigration  and  National 
ity  Act  IS  use  1101lali20il: 

121  an  alien  who  is  either  marned  to  a 
United  Stales  citi::en  or  is  a  parent  or  an 
unmarned  child  under  Ihe  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected: 

I3>  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  Slates  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  i8  U.SC.  1157.  relating  lo 
refugee  admissionsi  or  who  has  been  granted 
asylum  bv  Ihe  Attorney  General  under  such 
Act:  or 

14 1  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  m  the 
United  Slates  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  withholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant lo  section  243ih)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  18  U.SC,  1253ihil: 
Provided  further  That  an  alien  who  is  law- 
fully present  in  the  United  Slates  as  a  result 
of  being  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant 
to  section  203ia)i7>  of  Ihe  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  i8  U.SC.  1153iaii7ii  before 
Apnl  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted by  catastrophic  natural  calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  the  previous 
proviso,  to  be  an  alien  described  m  clause 
131  of  the  previous  proviso:  Provided  further. 
Thai  none  of  the  funds  appropnated  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be  used  to 
support  or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  particular  public 
policies  or  encouraging  political  activities, 
labor  or  antilabor  activities,  boycotts,  pick- 
eting, strikes,  and  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing the  dissemination  of  mfonnation  about 
such  policies  or  activities,  except  that  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  training  of  attorneys  or  paralegal  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  prepare  them  to  provide 
adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients 
or  to  advise  any  eligible  client  as  lo  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  process  or  inform 
any  eligible  client  of  his  rights  under  stat- 
ute, order,  or  regulation:  Provided  further, 
that  none  of  the  funds  appropnated  m  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1011i2i  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  unless  the 
Corporation  prescnbes  procedures  to  insure 
that  financial   assistance    under   this    title 


shall  not  be  tennmalcd.  and  a  suspension  uj 
financial  assistance  shall  nol  be  continued 
for  more  than  thirty  days,  unless  Ihe  grant- 
ee contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor 
tunilv  for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair  f^canng 
and  when  requested,  such  heanng  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  independent  heanng  exam- 
iner subject  to  Ihe  following  conditions--- 

111  such  request  for  a  heanng  shall  be 
made  lo  the  Corporation  wilhm  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  lo  tennmate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund-^ 
mg  or  suspend  financial  assistance  and 
such  heanng  shall  be  conducted  uithm 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a 

^'^r/lhe  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decisions  withm  thirty  days  after  comple- 
tion of  such  heanng:  and 

131  heanng  examiners  shall  be  appoinlea 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  in   regulations  promul- 
gated bv  Ihe  Corporation: 
Provided  further.  Thai  none  of  the  .funds  ap 
propnated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Sen-ices 
Corporation   may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
procedures  established  pursuant   to  section 
101112)  of  the  Legal  Senices   Corporation 
Act  unless  the  Corporation  prescnbes  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  an  application  for  re- 
funding shall  not  be  denied  unless  the  grant- 
ee  contractor,  or  person  or  entity  '■<•<;■■  i' '"J 
assistance  under  this  title  has  been  afforded 
reasonable    notice    and    opportunity  for   a 
timely,  full,  and  fair  heanng  to  show  cause 
why  such  action  should  not  be  taken  and 
subject  lo  all  other  conditions  of  the  previ- 
ous proviso:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropnated  m   this  Act  -for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
Ihe  Corporation  m  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless 
Ihe  Corporation  insures  that  the  recipient  is 
either  HI  a   pnvate  attorney  or  attorneys 
I  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  '<'9a/  as- 
sistance  to  eligible  clicntsi  or  (2i  a  Qualified 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  ^"^er  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States,  a  purpose  of  which 
tsfiiniishmq  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents   the  majonty  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  govenimg  body  of  which  organisa- 
tion is  cornprised  of  attonievs  who  are  ad_ 
milled  to  practice  m  one  of  the  States  and 
who  arc  appointed  to  tenns  of  office  on  such 
board  or  body  by  the  governing  bodies  ol 
State  county,  or  municipal  bar  associations 
the  membership  of  which  represents  a  7najor- 
itv  of  the  attonievs  practicing  law  m  the  lo- 
cality m  which  the  organization  is  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance:  Provided  further.  That 
no  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  his   senices    to    the   Corporation 
except  for  the  payment  of  an  attendance  fee 
at  meetings  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  highest  daily  rate  for  grade  fif- 
teen 115)  of  the  General  Schedule  and  neces- 
saru  travel  expenses  to  attend  Board  meet- 
ings 171  accordance  with  the  Standard  Gov- 
ernment  Travel  Regulations:  Provided   fur- 
ther   That    no   officer  or  employee   of  the 
Legal  Senices   Corporation   or  a    recipient 
program  shall  be  reimbuised  for  membership 
in  a  pnvate  club,  or  be  paid  severance  pay 
m  excess  of  what  would  be  paid  «  f'-d'T"! 
employee  for  comparable  service:  Provided 
further  That  none  of  the  funds  appropnated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  participate  m  liti- 
gation unless  the  Corporation  or  a  recipient 
of  the  Corporation  is  a  party,  or  a  recipient 
is  representing  an  eligible  client  in  litiga- 


tion in  uinch  thi  mu-rprvuiiiun  uJ  this  title 
or  a  regulation  promulgated  under  this  title 
IS  an  issue,  and  shall  not  participate  on 
behalf  of  any  client  other  than  itself 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  iho  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  is  similar  to 
the  Senate  Amendment  and  pro\ides  sub- 
stantiallv  the  same  language  that  has  been 
in  the  law  for  the  last  year  with  several  ex- 
ceptions. One  exception  relates  lo  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  in  excess  of  what  local  pro- 
grams received  last  year.  Other  exceptions 
relate  to  certain  limitations  in  the  use  of 
funds. 

Amendment  No.  106;  Adds  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  which  provides  that 
title  II  mav  be  cited  as  the  -Department  of 
Justice  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1984 


TITLE  III -DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  State 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Amendment  No.  107:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  a  heading. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  108:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

.SAI^RIES  AND  E.XPEN.SES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  including  obligations  of 
the  United  States  abroad  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties    international    agreements,    and    bina- 
tional  contracts   lincludmg  obligations  as- 
sumed in  Gennanyon  or  after  June j>.  19451. 
expenses  aulhonzed  by  section  9  o.fthc  Act 
of  August  31.   1964.  as  amended   (31    U.S.L 
37211  and  section  2  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 
n2    use    2669):    telecommunications:   ex- 
penses necessanj  to  provide  maximum  phys- 
ical   security    m    Government-owned    and 
leased  properties  and  vehicles  abroad:  per- 
manent   representation    to   certain    ^ntcrna^ 
tional   organizations   m    which    the   United 
States    participates    pursuant    to    treaties, 
conventions,  or  speci.fic  Acts  of  Congress:  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States-Japan  Advisory 
Group:  acquisition  by  exchange  or  Purchase 
of  vehicles  as  aulhonzed  by  law.  except  that 
special    requirement    vehicles    may   be   pur- 
chased without  regard  to  any  price  limita- 
tion      otherwise       established       by       law 
$1114  810  000.    of   which    S17.500.000   shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  198i. 
Of  the   amounts   available  .for  expenditure 
pursuant  to  the  International  Center  Act  of 
1968    not  to  exceed  S925.000  may  be  made 
available   until  expended  .from   proceeds  of 
lease  sale,  or  exchange  for  purposes  cmlhor- 
ized'in   section    5    thereof  as   amended    by 
Public  Law  97-186. 

KEOPE.MNG  CONSVl^TES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Stale  and  the  Foreign  Service  .for  reopen- 
ing and  operating  certain  t^'"f^«^/'°/f^, 
consulates  as  specified  in  section  103  of  tin 
Department  of  State  Authonzation  Act. 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  $2,500,000. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The    conferees    are    agreed    that    not    lo 
exceed  $2,000,000  from  currency  gains  shall 
be  available  lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Soviet  Eastern  European  Research  and 
Training  Act  of  1983.  The  conferees  are  also 
agreed  thai  nol  lo  exceed  $2,000,000  from 
currency   gains  shall   be   available   for  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  certain  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Slate  in  the  Columbia 
Plaza  building  in  Washington.  D.C.  In  addi- 
tion   the  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  De- 
parlment    of   Slate   should   make   available 
nol    to    exceed    $1,500,000    from    the    total 
amount   provided   in  this  appropriation   lo 
make  small  grants  to  human  rights,  legal 
aid  and  educational  programs  and  organiza- 
tions overseas,  in  accordance  with  Section 
122(a)  of  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion bill,  as  passed  the  Senate. 

Representation  Allowances 
Amendment  No.  109:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  S4. 148.000. 
Acquisition.  Operation,  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad 
Amendment  No.  110:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreemenl.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of   the   matter   proposed   by   said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ACQUISITION.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BtlLDINGS  ABROAD 


For   necessary  expenses  .for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926.  as 
amended  122   U.S.C.   292-3001.  $160,000,000 
to     remain     available    until    expended,     of 
which   $1,100,000  shall  be  available  .for  an 
air  conditioning  project  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  m  Mexico  City:  and  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $2,800,000  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  of  a  site  adjacent  to  the   United 
States    Embassy    m    Mexico    City:    and    of 
which    $1,500,000    shall    be    available    for 
design  and  development  of  a  new  chancery 
building  for  the  United  States  Embassy  m 
Seoul  Korea:  and,  m  addition  there  shall  be 
available  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com-^ 
mittees  on  Appropnations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  under  said  Committees'  policies  con- 
cerning   the    reprogramming   of  funds,    the 
sum    of   $30,000,000.    to    remain    available 
until  expended,  for  overseas  housing  require- 

"  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad  i special  foreign  currency 
programi 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreemenl.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  SIO.012.000. 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service 
Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  S4.356.000. 
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Bui/iiig  Power  Maintenance 
Amendmt'nl    No.    113:   Deletes  the  appro- 
priation    of     $2,475,000     proposed     by     the 
Senate 

Payment  to  the  Amencan  Institute  in 
Taiwan 

Amendment  No  114:  Reported  m  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $9,380,000. 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund 

Amendment  No.  115:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, in.sert  th.-  following:  S103.791.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

International  Organizations  and 
Co7i/erences 
Amendment  No.  116:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  in.seris  a  heading. 

Contributions  to  International 
Organicalions 

Amendment  No.  117:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $520,515,000.  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  in  addition  to  this 
amount.  $5,258,000  in  currency  gains  avail- 
able in  this  account  shall  be  used  to  fund 
the  full  budget  request  of  $525,773,000  for 
FY  1984 

Amendment  No.  118:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  inotion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  language  prohibiting  the  funds 
in  this  paragraph  from  being  used  to  pay 
the  United  States'  share  of  interest  costs  on 
loans  to  international  organizations  from 
commercial  lending  institutions. 

Contributions  for  International 
Peacekeeping  Activities 
Amendment  No.  119:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $66,279,000. 

International  conferences  and  contingencies 
Amendment  No.  120:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

INTERNATIONAl.  CONFERENCES  AND 
CONTINCENCIES 

For  necessary  expenses  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  Ihe  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956.  contributions  for  the 
United  States  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organisations  and  representa- 
tion to  such  organisations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  ciiil  service  and 
classification  laws.  S8. 910. 000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
sentation as  authorised  by  law. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will   move  to  concur  in  the  amendment   of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that   a  total  of 
$450,000  shall  be  made  available  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated  in  this  account 
and    from    any    currency    gains    that    may 
accrue,   to   meet   expenses   incurred   by   the 
United  Slates  group  in  hosting  the  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  the  Fall  of  1985 
International    Commissions— International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico 

Amendment  Nos.  121  and  122:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  which  in.sert  headings  and  stand- 
ard appropriation  language  for  Internation- 
al Commi.ssions  and  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  123:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  in.sert  the  following: 

.SALA/t/ES  A.Vt)  EXPENSES 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  uicludmg  preliminary  surveys. 
$10,651,000:  Provided.  That  expenditures  for 
the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  m  the  appropriation  for 
said  project  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
April  25.  1945  159  Stat.  89>:  Provided  further 
That  the  Ansalduas  diversion  dam  shall  not 
be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water  supply 
purposes  in  the  United  States  unless  suitable 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  pro 
spective  water  users  lor  repayment  to  the 
Government  of  such  portions  of  the  cost  of 
said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated  to 
such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State:  Pro- 
vided further  That  not  to  exceed  $800,000  o.t 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  of  Ihe 
city  ol  San  Diego,  in  the  State  o.t  California, 
for  expenses  incurred  in  treating  domestic 
sewage  received  from  the  city  of  Tijuana,  m 
the  State  of  Baja  California.  Mexico,  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
for  reimbursement  of  the  city  of  Nogales.  m 
the  State  of  Ansona.  for  expenses  incurred 
m  treating  domestic  sewage  received  from 
the  city  of  Nogales.  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 
Mexico. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Construction 
Amendment  No.  124:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $672,000. 

Amencan  Sections.  International 
Commissions 
Amendment  No.  125:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriate  $3,426,000. 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 
Amendment   No.   126:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 


of  Ihe  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $8,876,000. 

Other 
Amendment  No.  127:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  Ihe  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  a  heading. 

United  States  Bilateral  Science  and 
Technology  Agreements 
Amendment  No.  128:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $1,683,000. 

The  Asia  Foundation 

Amendment  No.  129:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $9,900,000. 

Amendment  No.  130;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  language  providing  that  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  shall  not  apply  to 
the  unobligated  balances  of  previous  appro- 
priations for  the  activities  of  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation. 

General  Proi-isions— Department  of  Slate 

Amendment  No.  131:  Deletes  a  general 
provision,  propo.sed  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, or  purchase  of  certain  maps  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Amendment  No.  132:  Deletes  a  general 
provision  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  have  prohibited  any  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  title  III  for  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences  from 
being  u.sed  for  Ihe  United  States  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization.  Cuba.  Iran,  or 
Libya. 

The  conferees  note  that  this  matter  is 
being  addressed  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees for  the  Department  of  State. 

Related  Agencies 
arms  control  and  disariuament  agency 
Anns  Control  and  Disannament  Activities 
Amendment        No.        133:       Appropriates 
$18,500,000   ai   propo.sed   by   the   Hou.se   in- 
stead   of    $18,315,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarma- 
menl  Agency. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$500,000  to  reestablish  the  Office  of  Oper- 
ations Analysis.  The  conferees  agree  that  a 
viable  re.search  program  is  e.s.sential  to  arms 
control  activities,  and  direct  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  the  operating  plan  for 
the  use  of  all  fi.scal  year  1984  appropriated 
funds  by  February  1.  1984. 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Grants  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  134:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
GRANTS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  of  Ihe  Board  for  Interuution- 
al  Broadcasting,  including  grants  to  RFt 
RL  Inc.  $100,000,000.  of  which  i.ol  to 
exceed  $52,000  may  be  made  available  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  representation  <'iP<'nses 
Provided  That  nolwithslanding  section  8(bJ 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Ad  of  1973.  not  to  exceed  $4,900,000  of  the 
amounts  placed  in  resene  m  fiscal  year 
1983  pursuant  to  thai  section  or  which 
would  be  placed  in  reserve  pursuant  to  that 
section,  shall  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1984 
to  the  Board  for  carrying  out  that  Act.  and. 
m  addition.  $13,282,000  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  lo  RFE/RL.  Inc.  for  facility 
modeniisalion  and  program  enhanceinent. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  ol 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  currency  gain.s 
totalling  $8,562,271  in  fiscal  year  1983.  of 
which  the  conference  agreement  makes 
available  $4,900,000.  If  the  dollar  continues 
to  maintain  a  favorable  position  against  for- 
eign currencies  in  fiscal  year  1984  /he 
amount  not  provided  herein  for  RTE/RL 
activities  for  which  there  was  a  budget  re- 
Quest  will  be  considered  favorably  for  avail- 
ability in  the  fi.scal  year  1984  Program  and 
Pay  Supplemental  Appropriation. 

COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN 
EUROPE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  135:  Appropriates 
$544  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $550,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  for 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

Amendment  No.  136:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  .said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
Provided  further  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able dunng  calendar  year  1984  unless  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2915.  ■The  Stale  De- 
partment Authonsed  Acf  is  filed. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  ot 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP  COMMISSION 

Japan-United  States  Friendship  Trust  Fund 
Amendment  No.  137:  Appropriates 
$1  683.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
.stead  of  $1,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  for  the  Japan-United  Slates  Friend- 
ship Commission. 

United  States  Information  Agency 
Amendment  No.  138:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  in.serts  a  heading. 

Salanes  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  139:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  .said 
amendment,  in.sert  the  following: 

SAt^RIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  lo  enable  Ihe  United  Stales  Infor- 
mation Agency,  as  authonsed  by  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  the  Mutual  Edu- 


cational   and    Cultural    Exchange    Act     as 
amended   (22   U.S.C   2451  et  seg.K   and  the 
United  Stales  Infonnation  and  Educalional 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431  el 
seq  I   lo  carry  out  international  communica- 
tion educational  and  cultural  activities,  in- 
cluding emplovmenl.  without  regard  to  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  of  persons 
on  a  temporary  basis  (not  lo  exceed  $20,000): 
expenses  authonsed  by  Ihe  Foreign  Service 
Ad  of  1980  (22   U.S.C.   3901  d  seg./.  livmg 
guarters  as  authonsed  by  5  U.S.C  5912.  and 
allowances  as  authorised  by  5  U.S.C.  59..1- 
5928-  and  enlertaimnent  including  official 
receplions.  within  the  United  States,  nol  to 
exceed  $20,000:  $471,853,000.  of  which  nol  to 
exceed  $6,509,000  of  Ihe  amounts  allocated 
by  Ihe  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
carry  out   section   102(a/(3i  of  Ihe   Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C  2452(a>(3N.  shall  remain 
available    until    expended:    Provided.    Thai 
nol  lo  exceed  $615,000  may  be  used  for  repre- 
sentation abroad:  Provided  further.  That  re- 
ceipts nol  lo  exceed  $500,000  may  be  cred- 
ited lo  this  appropnalion  from  fees  or  other 
payments    received  from   or  in   connection 
with  English-teaching  programs  as  author- 
ised by  section  810  of  Public  Law  80-402.  as 

amended.  ,    ,      o       to 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  ol 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The       conferees       are       agreed        that 
$153  680  000  shall  be  available  for  the  oper- 
ations of   the  Voice  of  America  from   the 
total  amount  provided  in  this  appropriation 
The    amount     so    designated     is     the     lull 
amount  requested  for  FY  1984  for  the  Voice 
of  America  in  this  account  and  includes  al! 
of  the  program  increases  requested. 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In   lieu   of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 

RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount,  necessary  to 
enable  Ihe  United  Stales  Infonnation 
Agency  lo  carry  out  the  Radio  Broadcaslmg 
lo  Cuba  Ad  (providing  for  Ihe  Radio  Marli 
program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
Amencal.  induding  the  purchase,  rent  con- 
struction and  improvcmenl  of  facililies  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  pur- 
chase and  mstallalion  of  necessary  cginp- 
menl  for  radio  transmission  and  reception. 
$10,000,000.    lo   remain   available   until   ei- 

^The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  ol 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  concerned  that   a  lull 
iu.stification  has  not  been  provided  to  the 
Appropriations   Committees   in   support   of 
this  new  program.  The  conferees  therefore 
expect  that  the  United  Slates  informaiion 
Agency  will  submit  a  comprehen.sive  justiti- 
cation  in  support  of  any  future  budget  re- 
quest for  this  program.  If  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing  to   Cuba   requires   addiuonal    resources 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  con- 
sider the  next  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  FY  1984.  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  from  funds  ap^ 
proprialed    to    the   Voice   of    America,    and 
Ihat  such  funds  will  be  replenished  lo  the 
Voice  of  America  in  the  next  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  if  full  justification  is  pro- 
vided to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 


Educalional  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Programs 
Amendment  No.  141:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  of  Fulbnghl.  Intemalional 
Visitor,  Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Congress- 
Bundestag  Exchange  Programs  as  author- 
ised by  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  2  of  1977 
and  the  Mutual  Educalional  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Ad.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  el 
seg.J.  $92,900,000.  For  the  Pnvale  Sector  Ex- 
change Programs.  $7,100,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  «fnate^ 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $3,762,000 
shall  be  allocated  for  the  Humphrey  Fellow- 
ship Program  from  the  total  amount  provid- 
ed for  this  appropriation. 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
Amendment  No.  142:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu   of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grants  made  by  the  United  States  In- 
fonnation Agency  lo  the  National  Endow- 
mcnl  for  Democracy  as  authonsed  by  Ihe 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Ad 
$18  000  000:  Provided.  That  these  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  only  upon  enact- 
meni  into  law  of  authonsing  legislation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  lo  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Salaries  and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign 

Currency  Programi 
Amendment  No.  143:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  lo  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $10,450,000. 

Center  For  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West 
Amendment  NO.  144:  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $18,362,000. 

AcQuisilion  and  Construction  of  Radio 

Facilities 
Amendment  No.  145;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 


ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Ihe  pur- 
chase rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  re- 
ception and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessani  equipment  for  radio  transmission 
and  receplion.  and  for  lease  of  real  property 
for  periods  of  up  to  Iwenty-.five  years  in 
Africa.  $31,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  ejrpended. 
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The  manaRers  on  thr  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  note  that  USIA  has  a 
$59,027,550  carryover  from  FY  1983  in  this 
account. 

TITLE  IV-THE  JUDICIARY 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts 
Salancs  and  Expenses 
Amendment       No.       146:       Appropriates 
$26,775,000  as  propo.sed   b.v   the  Senate  in- 
stead   of    $26,075,000    a.s    propo.sed    b.v    the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  147;  Reported  in  techni- 
cal di.sagreement.  The  manasers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $700,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  Amendment  No.  146  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  •'Pretrial  Serv- 
ices Agencies.  The  Judiciary". 

General  Provtsions  —  thr  Judiciary 
Amendment  No.  148:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  Administrative  Office 
of  United  States  Courts  or  any  other  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
from  restricting  .solely  to  staff  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Courts, 
the  issuance  of  notices  to  creditors  and 
other  interested  parties  The  amendment 
al.so  provides  that  the  Administrative  Office 
shall  permit  and  encourage  the  preparation 
and  mailing  of  such  notices  to  be  performed 
by  or  at  the  expen.se  of  the  debtors,  trustees 
or  such  other  interested  parties  as  the 
Court  may  direct  and  approve.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
make  appropriate  provisions  for  the  u.se  of 
and  accounting  for  any  postage  required 
pursuant  to  such  directives.  Finally  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  terminate  on  October 
1.  1984 

TITLE  V-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  149:  Deletes  two  general 
provisions  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  which 
would  have  appropriated  $10,749,000  for  the 
Salaries  and  E.xpen.ses  appropriation  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  Stales  and  Mexico.  The  Senate 
proposed  no  funding  for  this  item  as  this 
matter  was  addressed  in  Amendment  No. 
123. 

Amendment  No,  150;  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 

Sr.c.  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  Ihts  Act 
shall  be  available  for  pavment  of  that  por- 
tion of  Standard  Level  User  Charges  ISLVO 
that  are  tn  excess  of  a  7  per  centum  iticrease 
over  the  amounts  paid  for  such  charges  m 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  151;  Reported  in  techni 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  that  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations be  notified  in  writing  15  days  in 
advance  of  any  action  to  reprogram  or 
transfer  funds  under  any  of  the  conditions 
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set   forth   in  subsection  (a)  of  the  amend-     provision  does  not  restrict  their  authority  to 
ment    The  requirement  for  notification  al.so     argue  before  the  Federal  courts,  but  limits 

applies    whenever    a    proposed    reprogram-  such  arguments  to  existing  ca.se  law.  It  does 

ming  exceeds  $250,000  or  10  percent  of  the  not  prohibit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

funds  appropriated  for  activities,  programs,  or  the  Department  of  Justice  from  testify- 

or  projects  which  would  result  in  any  of  the  ing  before  Congress  on  the  law.  nor  does  it 

three  actions  mentioned  in  subsection  (b)  of  affect  private  litigants. 

the  amendment.  For  reprogrammings  which  The  conferees  continue  to  be  concerned 
may  be  le.ss  than  this  amount,  the  proce  about  the  failure  of  the  Antitru.sl  Division 
dures  .set  forth  in  this  .section  require  notice  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  to  enforce  the 
whenever  the  reprogramming  would  in  Nations  laws  which  prohibit  vertical  price 
crease  funds  or  personnel  for  any  project  or  fixing  between  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
activity  for  which  funds  have  been  denied  or  Clearly,  allowing  manufacturers  to  fix 
restricted  or  if  new  programs  would  be  ere-  prices  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  American 
ated.  Sec  509  also  requires  notice  whenever  consumers.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
the  propo.sed  reprogramming  would  result  this  type  of  price  fixing  is  illegal,  yet  the 
in  the  relocation  of  offices  or  emplo.vees;  or  Antitrust  Division  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
reorganization  of  offices,  programs,  or  ac-  refusing  to  pro.secute  violations.  While  a 
tivities.  In  addition.  Sec.  509  requires  notice  prosecutor  has  discretion  not  to  pro.secute 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  whenever  in  an  individual  ca.se.  discretion  does  not 
a  propo.sed  reprogramming  would  eliminate  exist  to  ignore  violations  and  fail  to  pros- 
a  program,  project,  or  activity,  or  produce  ecute  an  entire  cla.ss  of  ca.ses.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
.savings  in  the  aggregate  for  which  funds  cisely  the  policy  of  the  Antitru.sl  Division.  It 
have  been  provided  or  reduce  funds  or  per  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  conferees 
.sonnel  by  10  percent  or  $250,000  in  an  exi.st  that  the  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
ing  program.  Finally.  Sec.  509  requires  noti  Antitru.st  Divi.sion  is  failing  to  carry  out  the 
fication  to  the  Committees  if  activities  pres-  responsibilities  of  the  office  to  which  he  was 
ently  being  performed  by  Federal  employees  appointed  and  confirmed.  The  conferees  in- 
are  to  be  contracted  to  the  private  .sector.  .struct  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus 
Amendment  No.  152;  Deletes  a  general  tice  and  all  other  appropriate  Federal  agen 
provision  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  which  cies  to  enforce  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
would  have  reduced  by  10  per  cent,  the  faithfully  and  vigorou.sly.  including  the  pro- 
amount  available  in  each  appropriation  for  hibilion  on  resale  price  maintenance, 
consulting    and    management    services    and 

-special  studies  and  anal.v.ses.  except  that  the  CONFERENCE  TOTAL-WITH 

provision    would    not    have    applied    to    the  COMPARISONS 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Na-  The   total   new   budget   (obligational)  au- 

tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra-  thority  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  recommend- 

tion  and  to  tho.se  accounts  in  which  the  re-  od   by   the  Committee  of  Conference    with 

quests  for  such  services,  studies,  and  analy-  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  y.ar  1983  amount 

ses  did  not  exceed  $5,000,000  m  the  FY  1984  the   1984  budget   estimates,  and  the  Hou.se 

°"f^^*''-  and  Senati-  bills  for  1984  follow: 

Amendment  No.   153;  Reported  in  techni  „        ^  ^     ,    ,    ^„ 

cal  disagreement.  Th.'  managers  on  the  part  New    budget    (obligational  i 

of  the  Hou.se  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ^qr^"''    '■                    ^''^'''     ..„o.o,,on„„ 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  „    ~,     $10.24^.738.000 

with  an  amendment  a-s  follows:  Budget    estimates   of   new 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  bv  said  'obligational)   authority, 

amendment  insert  the  following:  fiscal  .vear  1984 '10.026.318.000 

Sac.  570    None  of  the  funds  appropriated  "o""**'      bill,      fiscal      year 

1/1   Title  I  and  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  '^^'' 6.718.477.000 

used  for  any  activity,  the  purpose  of  which  Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

IS  to  overturn  or  alter  the  per  se  prohibition  ^^^* 10,400.342.000 

on  resale  price  maintenance  m  effect  under  Conference         agreement. 

Federal  antitrust  laws:  Provided.  That  noth-  ''s<"al  year  1984 10,499.665,000 

mg  m  this  provision  .ihall  prohibit  any  em-  Conference          agreement 

ployee  of  a  department  or  agency  for  which  compared  with: 

funds  arc  provided  in  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  New       budget       (obliga- 

Act    from    presenting    testimony    on     this  tional)  authority,  fi.scal 

matter  before  appropriate  committees  of  the  year  1983 .  256.927,000 

House  and  Senate  Budget  estimates  of  new 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  (obligational)     author- 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  it y.  fiscal  year  1984 -473,347.000 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  House    bill,    fiscal    year 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment   which  1984 +3.781.188.000 

would  prohibit   funds  appropriated  by  this  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

Act  from  being  u.sed  to  overturn  or  alter  the  1984 „ ^  99.323.000 

per  se  prohibition  on   resale  price  mainte- 
nance. The  Hou.se  bill  contained  no  compa-  'lnflude.st281.816.000  ol   budget   esiimaie.s   not 
rable   provision.   The   conferees   agree   that  ^""^^'"ered  b.v  thr  House, 
the  Hou.se  will  recede  with  an  amendment  Neal  Smith. 
which  limits  the  .scope  of  the  amendment  to  Bill  Alexander. 
Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Act  thereby  ensuring  Joseph  D.  Early. 
that  it  does  not  cover  the  Federal  judiciary  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 
and   that    it   does  not   prohibit   the  Federal  Robert  J.  Mrazek. 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Bob  Carr. 
Justice  from  testifying  before  Congress  on  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
t  his  mat  ter.  George  O  Brien. 

As  amended,  the  provision  would  prohibit  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

any  further  activities  by  the  Department  of  (except     amendment 

Justice  and  other  covered  Federal  agencies  150) 

designed  to  weaken  the  existing  prohibition  John  Edward  Porter. 

on  resale  price  maintenance.  Ongoing  activi-  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

ties   would   be   hailed   In   their   tracks.   The  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Paul  Laxalt. 
Ted  Stevens. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
Warren  B.  Rudman. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Tom  Eacleton, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM 
MITTEE     ON     EDUCATION     AND 
LABOR     AND     AS     MEMBER     OF 
COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  <H. 
Res.  361)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  361 

Resolved.  Thai  Charles  Hayes.  Illinois,  be. 
and  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HAZARDOUS  W.A.SIE  CONTROL 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Re.solution  274,  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther  consideration    of    the    bill.    H.R. 

2867. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
it.self  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  2867.  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fi.scal  years  1984 
through  1986.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
with  the  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  arose  on 
Monda.v.  October  31,  1983.  section  11 
was  open  to  amendment. 

judiciary  committee  amendments 
The    Clerk    will    report    the    second 
committee   amendment    recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Judiciary    Committee    amendment:    Page 
33.   strike   out    line    1    and   all   that    follows 
through  line  12.  page  34. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  11(e)  of  the 
bill  provides  that  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  authorized  to  carry  fire- 
arms,   execute    and    serve    warrants, 


summonses  and  subpenas,  make  ar- 
rests without  warrant,  and  administer 
oaths. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
struck  the.se  provisions  from  the  bill 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted proliferation  of  law  enforce- 
ment authority. 

The  administration  opposes  these 
provisions.  The  Department  of  Justice 
indicates  that  law  enfor(.eiiient  au- 
thority should  be  consolidated  as 
much  as  po.ssible  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  specifically  in  the  FBI. 
The  Department  believes  there  is  no 
necessity  for  extending  these  authori- 
ties to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Department  feels  strong- 
ly that  the  granting  of  these  authori- 
ties should  be  strictly  limited  in  order 
to  protect  both  citizens  and  law  en- 
forcement officers.  The  Department 
feels  that  it  is  important  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  specific  train- 
ing and  that  the  more  law  enforce- 
ment authority  is  expanded  and  given 
to  other  agencies,  the  more  likelihood 
there  is  for  problems  in  the  use  of  that 
authority. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that 
section  11(e)  of  H.R.  2867  is  just  an- 
other example  of  the  uncoordinated 
proliferation  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thority to  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. Before  we  permit  this  prolifera- 
tion to  continue,  the  Congress,  and 
specifically  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, should  take  a  close  look  at 
whether  it  is  justifiable  in  each  in- 
stance and.  even  if  it  is  justifiable  in  a 
particular  instance,  whether  an  omni- 
bus, coordinated  approach  would  make 
more  sense. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  particular 
authorization,  the  committee  has  been 
informed  that  the  FBI  has  assigned 
high  priority  to  the  kinds  of  cases  that 
EPA  is  concerned  about  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  unaware  of 
any  particular  need  for  such  authori- 
zation. Two  years  ago.  there  was  an  in- 
stance where  the  FBI  was  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  an  illegal  dumping  matter. 
As  a  result.  FBI  Director  Webster 
called  a  meeting  in  Washington  where 
he  pensonally  assigned  a  high  priority 
to  future  dumping  matters.  The  FBI 
has  committed  it.self  to  working  with 
the  EPA  to  provide  law  enforcement 
personnel  when  necessary. 

The  granting  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thority not  only  to  EPA  but  al.so  to 
other  Federal  officials  raises  questions 
of  efficiency  and  coordination.  The  ef- 
ficiency questions  involves  whether  it 
makes  "sen.se  for  EPA  officials  to  be 
conducting  searches,  seizures,  and  ar- 
rests. Their  primary  function  is  to  in- 
vestigate dumping  cases.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  marshals  to 
conduct  arrests,  searches,  and  seizures, 
not  EPA.  It  is  inefficient  to  duplicate 
law  enforcement  efforts  and  training 
for  these  agencies.  In  addition,  while 
EPA  officials  are  being  trained  to  do 


what  the  FBI  is  already  assigned  to 
do,  the  number  of  people  investigating 
dumping  cases  is  reduced.  This  situa- 
tion compounds  the  problem  of  ineffi- 
cient use  of  time  when  one  considers 
that  frequent  retraining  in  law  en- 
forcement techniques  is  essential. 

The  coordination  question  involves 
the  increa.sed  independence  EPA  will 
have  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
if  EPA  is  granted  these  new  powers. 
The  Department  will  be  less  able  to 
coordinate  law  enforcement  matters  as 
EPA  assumes  these  tasks  independent- 
ly. It  is  a  matter  of  high  priority  in  the 
Department  to  investigate  waste  re- 
moval cases.  EPA's  independence  may 
result  in  the  Department  and  EPA 
working  on  the  same  case  without 
either  agency  being  aware  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other.  Coordination  be- 
tween the  two  agencies,  each  doing 
what  it  is  trained  to  do.  is  the  most  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  scheme. 

The  committee  did  not  receive  any 
evidence  of  a  need  to  grant  these  law- 
enforcement  authorities  to  the  EPA. 
Any  concern  EPA  has  about  being  able 
to  make  an  immediate  arrest  at  mid- 
night at  a  dumping  site  should  be  re- 
solved easily.  EPA  should  by  this  point 
already  have  alerted  and  arranged  for 
coordination  of  their  effort  with  the 
Department.  No  question  or  delay 
should  be  raised. 

Finally,  there  is  already  a  procedure 
by  which  EPA  can  a.sk  Justice  to  desig- 
nate EPA  officials  as  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals in  particular  cases.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  actively  considering 
such  a  program  for  EPA.  This  proce- 
dure gives  Justice  control  over  the  sit- 
uation, and  it  also  makes  Justice  ac- 
countable for  insuring  that  the  EPA 
official  is  properly  trained  and  has  an 
appropriate  background  to  handle  law 
enforcement  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
believe  there  is  no  urgent  need  for 
these  authorities.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee  amendment 
striking  them. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary has  long  been  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thority which  the  Congress  has  been 
engaged  in  in  recent  years.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  a  more 
sensible  approach  is  for  the  current 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate in  a  better  and  more  efficient 
manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  adding 
more  people  to  the  already  extensive 
list  of  Government  personnel  who  are 
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auttiDiized  to  carry  firearms  and  mak< 
warrantless  arrests  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  The  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  specifically  the  FBI  have 
made  toxic  waste  cases  a  special  priori- 
ty. I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  EPA 
have  an  excellent  working  relationship 
and  that  both  of  them  support  the  Ju 
diciary  Committee  amendment  which 
deletes  the  law  enforcement  authori 
ties  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  contribution.  And  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 

I  think  that  we  have  got  to  look  at 
each  case  and  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  need.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  certain  aspects  of  orga- 
nized crime  have  infiltrated  this  area. 

Th-  Mil  has  a  particular  expertise. 
The  I  iil  .should  remain  the  lead 
agency.  Every  agency  and  department 
of  Government  has  some  enforcement 
authority.  You  cannot  give  law  en- 
forcement arrest,  search  and  seizure 
authority,  authority  to  carry  guns  to 
each  and  every  agency,  to  give  each 
and  every  agency  that  has  some  en- 
forcement authority,  the  authority  to 
carry  weapons,  kick  in  doors,  to  search 
and  seize. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
in  the  world  can  you  have  any  coordi- 
nated effort?  You  are  talking  about  a 
need  for  training,  very  specific  train- 
ing. The  FBI  has  had  very  specific 
training  dealing  with  organized  crime. 
They  should  remain  the  lead  agency. 
You  cannot  have  a  police  department, 
a  minipolice  department,  in  every 
agency  and  department  of  Govern- 
ment and  expect  to  have  some  central- 
ized, coordinated  attack  upon  the 
crime  problems  that  exist  in  every 
aspect  of  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies. It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
because  provisions  of  this  bill  restrict 
land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  and 
require  safer  methods  of  treatment 
and  recycling,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  incentive  to  dispo.se  of 
toxic  waste  illegally.  Since  RCRA  was 
amended  in  1980  to  make  it  a  crime  for 
anyone  to  dispose  of  hazardous  waste 
in  a  way  that  endangers  human 
health,  there  has  not  been  a  single  in- 
dictment under  the  knowing  provision. 


liu.-i  !,->  iiue  despite  the  fail  itn  ;ii< 
Oversight  Subcommittee  has  learned 
of  numerous  instances  of  midnight 
dumping  and  other  criminal  offen.ses 
involving  hazardous  waste. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  lack  of  re- 
sults, in  terms  of  criminal  prosecutions 
under  RCRA,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate investigatory  authority  and  the 
enforcement  program.  During  the 
markup  of  this  bill  in  full  committee. 
Mr.  Madican  and  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  which  will  double  the 
funding  for  this  program.  This  will 
allow  EPAs  criminal  investigators  to 
be  stationed  in  each  of  the  10  regions. 
However,  increased  funding  for  this 
program  will  only  be  efficiently  spent 
if  the  investigators  are  provided  with 
the  same  law  enforcement  authority 
that  many  other  Federal  agencies  pos- 
sess. 

By  voting  for  this  amendment,  we 
will  be  depriving  EPA  of  the  enforce- 
ment tools  necessary  to  protect 
against  deliberate  criminal  violations. 
That  is  not  a  signal  that  this  Congress 
should  send  to  the  American  people.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  am  including  a  list  of 
those  individuals  who  are  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Enforcement  Division.  It  has  a 
summary  of  their  training  and  experi- 
ence. We  are  talking  about  people  with 
anywhere  from  12  to  27  years  of  crimi- 
nal investigatory  and  supervisory  ex- 
perience: we  are  talking  about  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

So  we  are  not  providing  these  en- 
hanced enforcement  powers  to  those 
who  are  not  qualified.  We  are  provid- 
ing to  those  individuals  the  capability 
of  enforcing  the  appropriately  strong 
provisions  that  are  in  this  law. 

I  would  ask  for  the  support  of  this 
body  in  opposing  this  amendment. 

U.S.  b;nvironmentai.  Photkction  Agency 
Criminal  Enforcement  Division 

office  title.  prior  employment  and 

REMARKS 

Headquarters  Washington.  D.C.: 

Chief:  N.Y.  City  Police  Dept  .  NY  State 
Ally.  Gen.  Office.  N.Y.  Commission  of  In- 
vestJKation:  27  years  rrlminal  inve.stigalive 
and  supervi.sory  experience. 

Assistant  Chief;  Federal  Bureau  of  In\e.s- 
tigation,  Wa.shinBton.  DC.  Police  Dept  . 
U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  13 
years  criminal  investigative  and  supervisory 
experience. 

Atlanta  Field  Office: 

Special  Agent  In  Cliarge;  U.S.  Treasury 
Dept..  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. Washington.  DC.  Police  Dept.:  16 
years  criminal  Investigative  and  supervi.sory 
experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  1;  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms: 
13  years  criminal  investigative  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  2;  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms:  5 
years  criminal  investigati\e  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  3:  Washington.  DC 
Police   Dept..   Criminal    Investigation   Divi- 


sion: 23  years  criminal  investigative  and  su- 
pervisory experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  4;  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Armed  Services  Police  Dept..  Florida  Dept. 
o(  Law  Enforcement;  12  years  criminal  in- 
vestigative and  supervisory  experience. 

Chicago  Field  Office; 

Special  Agent  in  Charge;  U.S.  Treasury 
Dept..  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms: II  years  criminal  investigative  and  su- 
pervi.sory experience 

Special  Agent  No.  1;  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Hammond,  Indiana  Police  Dept.:  8'j  years 
criminal  investigative  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  2;  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration:  13  years  criminal  in- 
vestigative and  supervisory  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  3;  Washington  DC 
Police  Dept.:  10';;  years  criminal  Investiga- 
tive experience. 

Denver  Field  Office; 

Special  Agent  in  Charge;  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Criminal  Investigation  Di- 
vision; 12  years  criminal  investigative  expe- 
rience, supervi.sory  expiTience. 

Special  Agent  No.  1;  U.S.  Customs  Service: 
16  years  criminal  investigative  and  supervi- 
.sory experience. 

Philadelphia  Field  Office: 

Special  Agent  In  Charge;  NY.  State  Med- 
icaid Fraud  Division.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation: 22  years  criminal  investigative 
and  supervisory  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  1:  Washington.  D.C. 
Police  Dept.:  12  years  criminal  in\cstigative 
experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  2;  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Police  Depart- 
ment: 12  years  criminal  investigative  experi- 
ence. 

Special  Agent  No.  3;  U.S.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ser\  ice.  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion: 13  years  criminal  investigative  experi- 
ence. 

Special  Agent  No.  4;  Washington.  D.C. 
Police  Dept.:  20  years  criminal  investigative 
and  siipervLsory  experience. 

S«'altle  Field  Office: 

Special  Agent  in  Charge:  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Admin..  U.S.  Customs  Service:  13 
years  criminal  investigative  and  supervisory 
experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  1:  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Admin.:  lO'j  years  criminal  in\estiga- 
live  experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  2:  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Admin..  U.S.  Customs  Service:  21 
years  criminal  investigative  and  supervi.sory 
experience. 

Special  Agent  No.  3;  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  California  Dept.  of  Fish  and 
Game;  II  years  criminal  investigative  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another  il- 
lustration of  what  we  had  for  the 
Commerce  Department  last  week. 
Goodness  knows  who  we  will  have  it 
for  next  week,  but  everyone  wants 
their  own  minipolice  department,  all 
running  around  carrying  guns,  making 
warrantless  arrests,  and  with  no  police 
training. 

There  is  not  an  agency  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  that  does  not  have 
some  kind  of  enforcement  problem  on 
their  various  laws.  The  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission,  they  are 
dealing  with  radios  or  radio  stations, 
private  or  olherwi.se.  there  are  not  li- 
censed. I  suppose  they  might  want  to 
have  their  own  armed  policemen 
riding  the  circuit,  with  radio  direction 
finders,  making  arrests;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  certainly  in  the 
antitru.st  field,  out  with  guns  and 
weaponry:  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi-ssion.  on  motorcycles,  rounding 
up  and  arresting  illegal  truckers  oper- 
ating on  the  road  without  ICC  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  and  neces.sity. 

You  name  it.  the  list  is  endless.  And 
just  everybody,  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  the  door  is  open,  why  should  they 
have  to  go  to  another  agency  to  get  ar- 
rests made,  to  pull  out  guns  arid  en- 
force their  own  laws  and  their  own 
rules  and  regulations  when  they  can 
do  it  themselves? 

And  so  vou  are  going  to  have  an  end- 
less stream  of  agencies  coming  in  here 
wanting  their  own  armed  police  forces, 
and  they  will  proliferate  throughout 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now.  that  is  not  done  in  any  State 
that  I  am  aware  of:  it  has  not  been 
done  up  to  now  on  any  widespread 
scale  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  say  no. 
we  have  trained  police  agencies,  we 
have  the  FBI.  we  have  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Office,  and  we  have  got  trained 
people  in  those  areas  who  are  armed 
and  who  are  capable  of  making  arrests 
and  enforcing  the  law. 

It  strikes  me  that  that  has  always 
been  our  philosophy  of  government. 
We  are  not  a  police  state,  and  if  we 
start  multiplying  all  of  the  agencies 
with  their  own  police  departments  and 
police  forces,  untrained  and  armed.  I 
think  we  are  making  a  severe  mistake. 
I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I.  too.  ri.se  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment that  comes  out  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  strike  this  au- 
thority. 

I  might  add  that  the  administration 
oppo.ses  the  inclusion  of  law  enforce- 
ment authority  in  EPA.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  feels  that  the  right  to 
carry  firearms  and  make  arrests  with 
or  without  warrants  should  be  limited 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 

citizens. 

The  widespread  proliferation  of  law 
enforcement  responsibilities,  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
seeks  to  strike,  in  my  judgment  will  in- 
evitably result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  training  and  experience  now 
enjoyed  bv  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers.  The  FBI  is  perfectly  capable 
of  fully  investigating  the  alleged  com- 
mission of  crimes  resulting  from  envi- 
ronmental abu.se. 

Now.    if   the   Environmental   Protec- 
tion Administration  requires  addition- 


al law  enforcement  personnel  and 
there  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  oper- 
ational difficulties  are  being  encoun- 
tered, then  it  is  proper  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  designate  EPA  of- 
ficials as  special  deputy  U.S.  Marshals 
for  a  temporary  period,  with  all  the 
arrest  powers  such  a  designation  im- 
plies. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  this 
bodv  to  understand  that  arrest  author- 
ity granted  to  EPA  personnel  by  the 
language  in  H.R.  2867  goes  beyond 
strictly  environmental  offenses  and 
could  involve  the  power  to  arrest  or  to 
inflict  deadly  force  whenever  an  EPA 
official  with  arrest  authority  believes 
he  has  probable  cause  that  a  felony 
has  been,  or  is  being,  committed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  administration  or  prior  ad- 
ministrations have  encountered  these 
types  of  requests.  They  have  been  nu- 
rnerous  over  the  years  from  various 
agencies  of  Government  for  permis- 
sion to  carry  arms  and  to  make  ar- 
rests. In  order  to  grant  such  requests, 
it  has  always  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide specific  evidence  which  clearly 
and  convincingly  demonstrates  the  se- 
verity of  the  need.  The  witnesses  from 
EPA  who  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  were  unable  to 
provide  us  with  examples  which  would 
justify  such  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  1  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  support  for 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  should  be  granted  the  power  of 
arrest,  it  should  be  the  enforcement 
arm  of  the  EPA.  Now.  I  have  been  one 
who  has  severely  criticized  EPA  and 
its  enforcement  activities,  and  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  that  if 
in  all  circum.stances  you  had  the  op- 
portunity to  contact  the  FBI  and  you 
were  forewarned  that  there  was  activi- 
ty going  on.  it  would  be  preferable. 
Indeed.  I  think  that  is  what  would 
happen  if  time  permitted. 

Unfortunately,  you  do  not  have  the 
luxury,  in  many  cases,  of  being  fore- 
warned. Your  enforcement  officers  are 
out  there:  they  are  making  an  inquiry 
in  an  investigation:  they  come  upon  a 
dumping  activity:  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  make  an  arrest:  they 
should  be  empowered  to  protect  them- 
selves. And.  indeed,  we  have  just 
learned  within  the  last  few  days  that 
EPA  is  expanding  its  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  declare  war  on 
those  who  are  abusing  the  environ- 
ment and  indeed  causing  damage  to 
the  health  and  maybe  causing  the  loss 
of  life,  then  we  should  be  ready  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  going  to  protect  us. 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  I  have,  and  I 
will  put  into  the  Record,  reports  from 
various  EPA  Criminal  Enforcement 
Division  field  offices.  One  report  out 
of  Seattle  strikes  me  as  reflective  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

EPA  investigator  witnessed  a  truck  leak- 
ing PCB  liquids  on  the  highway  between 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Inve.sligator  unable  to 
slop  truck  or  prevent  conlaminalion  of  50 
miles  of  highway  before  the  truck  was  ulti- 
mately slopped  by  a  sheriff  who  was  able  to 
be  obtained  for  purposes  of  enforcing  the 
law. 
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This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with.  We  know  that 
they  are  short  handed.  We  know  that 
these  investigators  are  on  the  scene, 
but  if  they  do  not  have  the  law  en- 
forcement authority,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  sit  and  watch,  in  this  instance. 
50  miles  of  road  being  polluted  with 
PCB's  because  they  do  not  have  the 
authority  that  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  amendment  is  not  helpful. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  reinarks.  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  list  is  numerous 
of  incidents  where,  if  the  EPA  investi- 
gative authorities  had  the  ability  to 
make  arrests  and  had  the  weapons  to 
protect  themselves,  many  of  these 
abuses  would  have  been  averted.  Let 
us  face  it.  we  are  talking  about  .some 
of  the  worst  characters  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  organized 
crime.  We  are  talking  about  situations 
where  we  are  asking  our  enforcement 
officers  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 
They  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  many 
cases  unless  they  have  the  ability  to 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froin  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  second 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues correspondence  between  the 
EPA  and  the  Justice  Department 
wliich  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  .section  li(e)  of  this  bill. 

In  an  April  1983  letter  from  EPA's 
A.ssociate  Enforcement  Counsel. 
Criminal  Division,  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  request  was  made 
for  the  provision  of  full  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  EPAs  criminal  in- 
vestigators. The  request  centered  on 
the  dangers  of  the  investigative  proc- 
ess and  the  need  for  criminal  invest i- 
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gators  to  make  arrests  and  execute 
search  warrants  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment work,  and  to  protect  themselves 
from  bodily  harm.  The  letter  stated  in 
part: 

Without  full  law  enforcement  authority, 
significant  limits  will  be  placed  on  EPA's 
criminal  initiative.  More  importantly,  the 
program  will  not  be  able  fully  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  its  investigative  staff,  and  of  citi- 
zens that  choo.se  to  assist  EPA  in  pursuing 
allegations  of  criminal  mi.sconduct  .  .  . 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  law  enforce- 
ment powers  should  be  pursued  for  EPA  s 
criminal  investigators  immediately. 

The  letter  also  included  26  examples 
of  incidents  or  indications  of  violence 
which  have  occurred  during  environ- 
mental criminal  investisations.  The 
examples  were  taken  from  150  cur- 
rently active  investigation  cases.  I  will 
describe  a  few. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  landfill  operator 
shot  two  policemen,  one  fatally: 

In  another  case,  a  Pennsylvania 
State  DER  inspector's  car  was 
smashed,  and  his  family  was  threat- 
ened; 

Six  potential  witnesses  in  a  Moyers 
landfill  prosecution— U.S.  against  Lan- 
igan— received  death  threats,  or  had 
their  homes  burgled  and  property  de- 
stroyed; 

During  surveillance  of  a  hazardous 
waste  hauling  operation,  there  was  an 
assault  on  a  lieutenant  of  the  Rock- 
land County  Sheriffs  Office; 

In  Kentucky  (1972i.  and  Georgia 
(1976).  EPA  u-.:;pcetors  were  forced 
from  sites  at  gun  point;  and 

In  South  Carolina  (1976  and  1979). 
an  EPA  pesticide  inspector  was  twice 
threatened  at  knife  point. 

On  July  7.  1983.  EPAs  Special  Coun- 
sel for  Enforcement  wrote  to  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  con- 
cerning operational  constraints: 

The  ab.sence  of  law  enforcement  authority 
also  places  operational  constraints  on  day 
to-day  investigative  activity  that  will  inevi- 
tably limit  the  Agency's  independent  ability 
to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  of  its  en- 
vironmental statutes.  For  example,  without 
arrest  powers.  EPA's  investigative  staff  can 
not  prevent  ongoing  illegal  activity,  such  as 
roadside  dumping,  or  detain  a  vehicle  to 
check  its  manifest 

The  n\emorandum  accompanying 
that  letter  describes  an  incident  that 
strikes  close  to  home.  An  EPA  investi- 
gator witnessed  a  truck  leaking  PCB 
liquids  on  a  highway  between  Portland 
and  Seattle.  The  EPA  invest iKator  was 
unable  to  stop  the  truck,  or  prevent 
contamination  of  50  miles  of  highway 
before  the  truck  was  stopped  by  a 
Sheriffs  deputy,  due  to  the  absence  of 
law  enforcement  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  11(e)  granting 
EPA  criminal  investigators  law  en- 
forcement powers  would  correct  the 
safely  and  operational  problems  that 
currently  exist  and  strengthen  hazard 
ous  waste  enforcement. 


I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment seeking  to  delete  this  provision. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  al.so  like  to 
identify  with  the  gentleman's  position 
and  the  remarks  that  he  has  made  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  think  the  very  important  point  to 
make  here  is  the  very  dangerous  types 
of  activities  that  EPA  investigators  are 
involved  in.  I  have  a  number  of  in- 
stances here.  One  instance  is  where 
the  primary  target  of  a  RCRA  TSCA 
investigation  has  in  the  past  arranged 
for  a  firebombing  of  a  former  business, 
trafficked  in  narcotics  in  the  Seattle- 
Portland  area,  and  threatened  to  kill 
business  associates  and  dispo.se  of  re- 
mains in  hazardous  waste  drums. 

Another  instance,  also  arising  out  of 
the  Seattle  field  office,  where  2  tar- 
gets of  a  CWA  investigation  have 
arrest  records  for  the  illegal  discharge 
of  weapons.  A  third  has  made  threats 
against  Go\ernnient  witnesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tioiial  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  comments.  I  think  the  i.ssue  is  fo- 
cused on  whether  or  not  EPA  should 
have  enforcement  authority.  I  think  it 
has  to  be  laid  out  that  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  this 
authority  for  doing  things  that  are,  in 
some  instances,  far  le.ss  important  to 
the  overall  health  and  safety  of  the 
community. 

I  think  it  would  be  too  difficult  in 
many  of  the.se  cases  to  wait  for  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  come  in. 
The  chairman  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
50-mile  truck  drive  where  pollutants 
were  being  spewed  out.  EPA  has  the 
responsibility  to  clean  up,  but  had  no 
enforcement  powers  to  go  and.  in  fact, 
stop  and  arrest  that  person  and  to 
secure  a  clean  and  efficient  stoppage 
of  that  particular  dumping  expt-rience. 

Other  gentlemen  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  organized  crime  is  in- 
volved. This  is  not  .something  that  is 
done  by  good,  commonsense  Ameri- 
cans who  are  trying  to  live  wholesome 
lives.  This  illegal  dumping  that  is 
taking  place  in  many  places  in  our 
urban  areas  is  taking  place  by  people 


who  do  not  want  to  be  caught  and 
prosecuted. 

The  record  has  been  very  poor  of 
prosecutions  in  this  area.  I  think  if  we 
are  expanding  the  number  of  those 
persons  who  can  enforce  the  law.  we 
have  to  give  them  the  authority  to  do 
that. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
stand. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement,  also,  and 
point  out  that  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
all  in  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
agencies  that  are  in  charge  of  enforc- 
ing rules  and  regulations  also  ha\ing 
the  authority  to  go  out  and  make  ar- 
rests of  those  who  they  perceive  to  be 
violating  the  standards  that  they  are 
in  charge  of  enforcing. 

I  cite,  for  example,  under  our  com- 
mittee jurisdiction,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  which  has 
people  who  enforce  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  catching  fish  in  offshore  waters. 
They  have  the  authority  to  make 
those  enforcement  actions  and  also  to 
make  arrests  if  people  are,  in  fact,  vio- 
lating their  standards. 

How  much  more  important  it  is  in 
this  case,  when  we  are  talking  about 
things  that  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  lives. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  offer 
one  other  piece  of  evidence  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  point  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

Reports  have  come  in  from  the  field 
offices  indicating  that  these  offices  are 
currently  unable  to  insure  protection 
of  confidential  informants  in  environ- 
mental investigations.  As  the  gentle- 
man undoubtedly  knows,  these  confi- 
dential informants  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  of  organized 
crimes  involvement  in  illegal  dump- 
ing. 

Access  to  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service 
for  witness  protection  is  never  immedi- 
ate due  to  internal  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  procedures.  So.  in 
fact,  we  are  undermining  tiie  capabil- 
ity of  the  investigatory  force  to  do  the 
job  we  are  telling  them  to  do  unless  we 
provide  them  with  enhanced  responsi- 
bilities that  this  bill  provides  and 
which  this  amendment  would  strike. 
Hence,   the  striking  of  these  authori- 


ties that  we  provide  for  in  the  bill  is 
really  not  in  the  interest  of  the  capa- 
bility of  these  agencies  to  do  their  in- 
\fstipatory  work. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  have  a  couple 
more  statements  to  make,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer-sey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  am  sympathetic.  If  we 
give  enforcement  authority,  then  we 
should  be  protecting  tho.se  who  arc  en- 
forcing our  laws.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment component  than  just  carrying  a 
weapon  and  a  badge  and  being  able  to 
make  arrests.  We  are  talking  about 
training.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fi.ORio)  is  talk- 
ing about  protecting  informants  and 
witne.s.ses.  That  is  the  province  of  the 
FBI.  That  is  the  province  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals. 

We  already  have  a  centralized  law 
enforcement  component  that  does 
that.  We  cannot  proliferate  those 
types  of  functions  and  expect  to  have 
a  centralized  s.vstem  of  law  enforce- 
ment around  the  country.  The  answer 
is.  if  we  do  not  have  FBI  agents  to  pro- 
tect informants,  whether  it  be  vis-a-vis 
toxic  dump  sites  or  whether  it  be  drug 
busts,  or  whatever  it  be.  then  we 
ought  to  be  providing  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, with  more  resources,  not  a  prolif- 
eration of  the  law  enforcement  func- 
tions in  every  agency  and  department 
of  Go%ernment.  We  cannot  pos.sibly 
have  a  centralized  sy.stem  if  we  have  a 
minipolice  department  in  every  agency 
and  department.  That  is  what  we  are 
moving  toward. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point.  I  would  just  like  to 
answer  that  by  .saying  that  if  we  had 
the  luxury  in  each  and  every  case  to 
be  forewarned  that  something  was 
going  on  and  we  could  call  the  FBI 
and  have  them  at  the  scene,  it  would 
be  one  thing.  That  is  not  the  real 
world  that  is  out  there. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  just 
giving  my  colleagues  two  examples  of 
why  we  should  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

First,  it  has  been  cited  that  we  do 
not  have  any  examples  of  why  this  is 
neces.sary.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Attorney  General's 
White  Plains  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  on  Toxic  Waste  Abuse  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Europe  because  his 
own  life  was  threatened  by  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  what 
he  ju.st  told  US'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  FLORIO  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Molinari  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


D  1430 
Mr.    MOLINARI.   Mr.    Chairman,    if 
the  gentleman-  will  let  me  continue.  I 
think  I  can  clear  up  the  gentleman's 
question. 

•20/20"  had  a  segment  about  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  where  they 
did  a  detailed  investigation,  a  marvel- 
ous job,  where  they  traced  those  in- 
volved in  taking  toxic  chemicals, 
mixing  them  with  healing  oil,  and  .sell- 
ing it  as  heating  oil.  During  the  course 
of  the  filming  of  that  segment,  which 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  8  or  9 
months,  the  producer  and  the  director 
were  threatened  many  times.  They 
registered  at  diflerenl  hotels  under 
aliases.  They  were  constantly  fol- 
lowed, their  phones  v.  ere  tapped,  they 
were  threatened,  and  they  could  not 
wait  until  they  showed  the  segment  so 
the  pressure  would  b(  off  because  they 
were  fearful  of  their  own  lives 

This  is  just  to  give  an  (xample  of 
the  kind  of  people  we  are  dealing  wit:i 
here. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  explain  the  point 
about  .someone  having  to  travel  to 
Europe?  He  made  a  statement,  and  I 
could  not  quite  understand  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  subject. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  There  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  in  charge  of  the  New- 
York  State  attorney  general's  at 
White  Plains.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
organized  crime  .strike  force  dealing 
with  toxic-waste  dumping.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  so  many  threats  that  he  per- 
ceived the  threat  to  his  life  to  be  real, 
and  I  believed  it  to  be  so. 

He  left  the  country,  and  during  the 
period  when  he  was  out  of  the  country 
I  talked  to  his  mother  very  often.  He 
was  afraid  for  his  life  because  of  the 
many  threats. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this 
type,  and  we  can  make  believe  it  does 
not  exi.st,  but  if  we  want  to  get  the  job 
done,  it  is  about  time  we  declared  war 
on  tho.se  w^ho  are  going  to  abuse  the 
environment,  as  they  have  been  doing, 
and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  it 
is  by  protecting  the  individuals  who  go 
out  there  to  make  the  arrests. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  understanding  how  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  would  have  kept  the 


gentleman    from    having    to    IIcl     to 
Europe. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  The  question  was 
raised  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  no 
testimony  came  out  that  any  people 
were  really  threatened,  and  I  was 
merely  citing  that  as  an  example  of 
cases  where  people  have  been  in  life- 
threatening  situations. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  in 
order  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  point  that  was  raised.  1 
am  sure,  in  good  faith,  that  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  authority  we  are  pro- 
viding those  people  in  EPA  is  being 
given  to  people  who  are  not  deserving 
of  that  authority,  the  implication 
being  that  somehow  they  were  not 
trained  in  law  enforcement. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record— and  I 
would  just  again  call  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention— a  list  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  Criminal  Enforcement 
Division.  The  experience  they  have  is 
one  that  is  extremely  impressive.  Here 
we  have  the  chief,  associated  formerly 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  attorney  general's 
office. 

Each  and  every  individual  is  more 
than  qualified  by  virtue  of  prior  em- 
ployment as  well  as  by  police  training. 
So  "we  arc  not  giving  law  enforcement 
authority  to  individuals  who  are  not 
up  to  the  responsibility.  It  is  clear  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  giving  to  those 
people  who  have  by  virtue  of  their 
prior  training  the  capability  of  using 
that  authority  in  the  field,  and  thus  in 
fact,  we  would  be  depriving  them  of 
the  tools  they  are  going  to  need. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio).  He  makes  a  good  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mol- 
inari) has  expired. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  pick  up  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  .subcommittee  chairman. 
I  think  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
create  the  strawnian  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  creatinf.  a  secret  police  force 
of  people  who  are  either  in  irresponsi- 
ble or  who  lack  the  background,  train- 
ing, or  expertise  to  deal  with  these 
issues. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  so 
thoroughly  reported,  the  individuals 
currently  in  the  Criminal  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  EPA  have  numer- 
ous years  of  criminal  investigatory  ex- 
perience; for  example.  13  years,  as  an 
FBI  agent:  16  years.  U.S.  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Police  Department: 
13  years.  U.S.  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Al- 
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cohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  5  years, 
criminal  experience;  23  years.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  New  York  City 
Police  Department;  13  years,  USDA. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

But  of  greater  significance  is  the 
threat  that  these  gentlemen  have  to 
deal  with.  It  is  widely  known  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  bunch  of  panty- 
waisted  amateurs  who  view  this  mid- 
night dumping  as  their  recreational 
activity. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  highly 
profitable  enterprise  that  has  been  in- 
filtrated at  the  highest  levels  by  orga- 
nized crime  and  which  exposes  those 
whose  jobs  are  to  protect  both  the  en- 
vironment and  our  citizenry  from 
criminal  activities  to  very  egregious 
and  serious  threats. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Let  me  just  finish  my 
point,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield.  I 
would  like  to  go  through  this  list  first. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  landfill  operator 
shoots  two  policemen,  one  fatally.  In 
Chicago,  a  landfill  operator  runs  his 
bulldozer  up  against  an  inspector.  In 
Rockland  County,  the  sheriff's  office. 
a  lieutenant  is  shot  at.  In  Kentucky 
and  Georiga,  inspectors  arc  forced 
away  from  the  site  at  gunpoint.  In 
Ohio,  one  of  our  inspectors  is  told: 
"Guys  with  jobs  like  yours  can  get 
shot." 

In  Oregon,  one  of  our  inspectors  is 
threatened— a  threat  to  cut  him  up 
and  stuff  him  into  a  55-gallon  drum. 
In  California,  arson  was  used  against 
an  inspector.  In  Oregon,  a  car  is  found 
with  its  tires  slashed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  our 
inspectors  were  armed  with:  .35-milli 
meter  cameras  and  half  a  dozen  test 
tubes. 

I  submit  that  we  are  sending  individ- 
uals out  into  the  field  every  single  day 
who  are  dealing  with  th(>  most  hard- 
ened and  heinous  criminals,  criminals 
with  long  records  and  repeated  of- 
fen.ses.  What  we  are  saying  to  the 
people  who  want  to  enforce  the  law  is: 
"Go  out  there  unharmed,  go  out  there 
naked.  Do  not  allow  yourselves,  with 
the  kind  of  background  and  experi- 
ence that  we  have  documented  so 
thoroughly,  the  tools  you  need  to  do 
the  job." 

All  we  have  to  do  is  call  the  county 
sheriff  in  a  community  in  which  these 
dumps  are  located  and  ask  them  how 
many  times  they  have  been  called  and 
gotten  there  too  late.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot  wait 
for  the  U.S.  marshal  and  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  local  sheriff  to  come 
riding  over  the  hill.  We  have  got  to 
give  to  the  people  who  are  on  the 
frontline— yes.  if  we  examine  these  re- 
ports, the  firing  line— the  tools  to  en- 
force the  existing  laws. 

This  is  not  a  phantom  police  force. 
This  is  minimum,  basic  protection  that 


is  going  to  go  to  people  who,  just  in 
these  few  offices  alone,  have  accumu- 
lated almost  200  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment runs  the  risk  of  exposing  our  im- 
portant environmental  enforcement 
officers  to  increased  risks  and  intimi- 
dation. I  think  it  is  not  only  mischie- 
vous, but  I  think  it  would  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Congress  a  responsibility  for  at- 
tacks that  have  grievously  harmed  and 
frightened  many  individuals. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  citing  the  credentials  of  many 
of  those  who  would  have  these  arrest 
powers.  However.  I  would  hasten  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  require- 
ment within  the  bill.  The  law  enforce- 
ment training  is  not  a  requirement, 
and  what  I  am  concerned  about  is 
sending  .somebody  out  in  the  field  with 
a  gun  and  giving  him  arrest  powers  if 
he  has  not  been  trained  in  that  par- 
ticular area. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  on  that 
point,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
to  point  it  out  to  me  if  I  have  misread 
the  bill.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
bill  that  requires  that  law  enforce- 
ment training,  and  this  is  what  some 
of  us  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
so  desperately  concern<'d  about. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman.  No.  1,  that  none 
of  these  individuals  have  le.ss  than  5 
years'  experience,  and.  No.  2,  the 
hiring  practices  within  the  administra- 
tion preclude  someone  without  that 
prior  backgroimd  and  experience  from 
even  being  considered  for  original 
hiring. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  along  those  lines,  but  the 
employment  practici's  of  this  Adminis- 
trator and  previous  Administrators 
have  precluded  individuals  without 
that  experience  from  obtaining  these 
jobs  originally.  In  fact,  the.se  were 
highly  desirable  jobs  until  the  in- 
stances of  violence  and  personal  harm 
against  our  enforcement  officers 
became  so  commonplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thmk  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  is  a  good  one.  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  such  an 
amendment,  and  I  would  vote  in  favor 
of  such  as  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Eckabt) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr  Hughes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eckart  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  I  ha\e  examined  the  credentials 
of  many  of  these  enforcement  officers, 
and  they  do  have  excellent  credentials. 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in- 
dicated, there  is  noting  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  that  there  be 
any  type  of  training  before  these  indi- 
viduals would  be  provided  with  a 
weapon,  with  arrest  authority,  and 
with  search  and  seizure  authority. 

I  think,  first  of  all.  that  any  effort  to 
address  the  problems  that  exist  should 
be  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
omnibus  approach  to  it.  not  a  piece- 
meal approach  as  is  being  advanced 
today. 

Moreover.  I  am  concerned  when  I 
hear  the  suggestion  that  these  investi- 
gators would  be  investigating  orga- 
nized crime.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  the  next  thing  we  are  going  to 
do  is  give  them  wiretap  authority?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing? 

Mr.  ECKART.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  full  well  that  that  is 
not  within  the  scope  and  purview  of 
what  we  are  considering  here. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  record  that 
suggests  that  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
once  again  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  longer  I  am  around 
here,  the  more  I  realize  how  little  law 
enforcement  agents  talk  to  one  an- 
other, and  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  pro- 
liferation of  that.  We  cannot  investi- 
gate organized  crime  unless  we  do 
have,  first  of  all.  wiretap  authority. 
Thi^se  people  do  not  do  these  things  in 
broad  daylight. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  We  have  to  have  the 
entire  capabilities  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment component. 
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Mr.  ECKART.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear  that 
I  realize  that  raising  the  specter  of 
wiretapping  is  something  that  may 
sound  good  for  the  purposes  of  debate. 
The  fact  is  that  this  issue  is  not  before 
us  at  this  time.  Let  us  settle  that  once 
and  for  all. 

Second.  I  would  say  to  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  if  the  ques- 


tion is  one  of  training  and  insuring 
that  we  have  adequately  experienced 
individuals.  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
an  amendment,  and  I  think  others  in 
the  committee  would  join  me.  That  is 
not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  you  want  to 
.send  people  out  on  the  firing  line,  ex- 
posing them  to  hazards  that  jeopard- 
ize their  health,  safety,  and  even  lives, 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  program. 

I  think  if  you  support  the  amend- 
ment vou  are  running  that  risk.  I 
would  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues,  those 
few  who  are  on  the  floor  engaging  in 
this  debate  and  listening  to  it.  know 
very  well  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
debates  that  have  occurred  before, 
some  recently  and  some  over  a  number 
of  years,  where  the  same  arguments 
are  presented  every  time.  The  same 
horror  stories  arc  presented  every 
time.  The  people  change,  the  faces 
change,  the  names  change,  the  par- 
ticular incidents,  but  it  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing:  "This  particular  cause  is 
so  important  that  we  must  set  up  a 
separate  police  force  for  it.  a  separate, 
uncoordinated  police  force.  " 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
whose  amendment  is  before  us.  has 
been  trying  to  get  across  the  point 
quite  properly  that  there  mu.st  be  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  organized  crime.  There  must 
be,  in  fact,  the  unusual  tool  of  wire- 
tapping available  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  be  effective  in  getting 
at  organized  crime. 

Now.  you  do  not  want  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  their  agents  get- 
ling  ready  to  make  an  arrest  for 
income  tax  evasion  or  criminal  acts 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
people  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  getting  ready  to  make 
an  arrest  for  violations  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  law.  and  .some  other  Federal 
agency  getting  ready  to  make  an 
arrest  for  their  particular  scope  of  the 
law  or  violation  of  it,  and  they  all 
come  together  in  an  uncoordinated 
fashion  on  the  same  day  or  the  .same 
night  and  start  shooting  at  each  other, 
instead  of  getting  the  criminals- 
right?  That  is  an  extreme  expression 
of  the  ultimate  potential  that  we  are 
attempting  to  create  here.  I  suppose, 
but  it  is  kind  of  like  that. 

You  cannot  have  the  separate  unco- 
ordinated police  forces  working  at 
these  various  Federal  purposes,  all  of 
which  have  their  importance  in  public 
priorities. 

You  cannot  stand  here  and  say  in 
good  faith  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  hazardous  substance  control  laws 
are  more  important  than  a  lot  of  other 
Federal  laws.  There  are  a  lot  of  prior- 
ities. 


So  let  us  not  .lust  look  at  this  as  if 
this  was  the  only  place  in  w  hich  there 
was  a  need  for  law  enforcement 
powers.  If  you  want  to  do  an  effective 
job.  if  in  good  faith  you  really  want 
these  laws  to  be  properly  enforced,  let 
us  establish  a  procedure  for  the  depu- 
tizing of  the  EPA  agents  or  officers  on 
a  coordination  basis  that  can  be  han- 
dled through  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  through  the  Ju.stice  De- 
partment, and  try  to  keep  the  thing 
together  so  that  there  is  an  effective 
Federal  law  enforcement  effort  and 
not  a  fragmented  one. 

I  think  that  is  all  that  we  really  are 
seeking  here  and  probably  all  that  is 
being  sought  on  both  sides  of  the 
i,ssue.  Let  us  be  effective  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  ef- 
forts that  are  going  on  at  getting  some 
language  worked  out  could  be  success- 
ful, that  is  probably  the  best  way  it 
could  be  dealt  with;  but  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  agree  that  this  is  the  one  and 
only  place  where  you  can  take  one  ad- 
ditional step  toward  a  greatly  diversi- 
fied Federal  police  activity.  We  have 
done  too  much  of  it  already. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  stated  to 
us  that  this  bill  will  create  massive  ex- 
tension of  the  number  of  agents 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  Federal  law.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  analyze  to  see  whether  in 
fact  that  peril  exists. 

Well,  it  is  like  being  pregnant,  you 
can  only  be  a  little  bit  pregnant  and 
you  can  only  have  a  little  bit  of  prolif- 
eration. 

Let  me  read  first  who  has  the  kind 
of  law  enforcement  authorities  that 
we  are  seeking  to  give  to  EPA: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
food  stamp  inspectors,  tick  inspectors, 
the  National  Marine  Fishery  Service, 
the  Department  of  Labor.  OSHA,  the 
National  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic 
Agency,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  enforcing  en- 
dangered .species  laws,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Those  are  some, 
but  not  all  of  the  agencies  that  have 
such  authority. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  the  problem 
is  and  why  the  problem  exists.  Our 
committee  has  been  concerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  We  began 
a  succession  of  hearings.  Who  did  we 
find  is  in  the  business  of  illegally 
dumping  in  defiance  of  Slate  laws  and 
in  defiance  of  Federal  statutes?  Guess 
who?  Organized  crime,  the  Cosa 
Nostra.  Why?  It  is  an  immensely  lucra- 
tive business  and  it  is  a  business  that  is 
tailor  made  for  those  who  can  sneak  in 
and  dump  a  load  of  hazardous  wastes 
in  the  meadows  of  New  Jersey. 


Now.  what  are  these  wastes?  They 
are  carcinogens.  They  are  mutagens. 
They  pollute  the  water.  They  risk  the 
health  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

The  hazardous  waste  problem  is 
probably  the  largest  single  environ- 
mental problem  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  15.000  known  dumps, 
some  of  which  are  administered  by 
persons  who  are  known  violators  of 
the  law.  who  have  criminal  records. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the 
criminal  investigators  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  None  of  them  have  less 
than  5  years  of  experience  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  have  exer- 
cised law  enforcement  powers.  We  are 
not  talking  about  bumpkins.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  have  law  en- 
forcement experience. 

Now.  why  is  law  enforcement  au- 
thority needed?  It  is  needed  for  a 
series  of  rea.sons,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  the  history  of  these  events. 

In  January  of  1983.  there  was  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigation 
that  recommended  this  authority, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  involve- 
ment of  organized  crime  in  the  hazard- 
ous waste  industry. 

In  May  of  1983.  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  a  bill. 

In  June  of  1983.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee secured  a  sequential  referral, 
and  they  held  a  hearing.  The  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division. 
Mr.  James  Moorman  appeared  to  sup- 
port these  powers  being  given  to  EPA. 
Later,  administration's  recommenda- 
tion was  that  EPA  should  request  en- 
forcement authority  and  deputization 
of  EPA's  law  enforcement  people  as 
special  U.S.  marshals.  That  matter 
languished  from  that  time  through  a 
series  of  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
initial  part  of  which  look  place  in 
July.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  July  7. 
and  I  will  put  it  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  point. 
The  full  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Carol  E.  Dinkins. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Land  and  Natu- 
ral  Resources   Division.    Department   of 
Justice.  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Dinkins:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  i.s  to  request  your  assistance,  and  that 
of  the  Ju.stice  Department,  in  deputizing  as 
Special  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  the 
criminal  invesUgalors  employed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  lEPA).  I  am 
writing  at  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  Mav  of  1982.  the  EPA  created  a  Crimi- 
nal Enforcement  Division  within  the  Agen- 
cy .s  Office  of  Legal  and  Enforcement  Coun- 
.sol  and  began  recruitment  of  a  staff  of  expe- 
rienced criminal  investigators.  This  recruit- 
ment drive  followed  extensive  internal  prep- 
arations. Agency-wide  training  and  the  de- 
velopment of  substantial  policy  and  proce- 
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dures  for  rriminal  rase  dpvolopmonl.  The 
creation  of  this  office  also  followed  receipt 
of  a  January  1981  letter  from  former  Attor 
ney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti  that  con- 
firmed EPAs  independent  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  refer  environmental  criminal 
cases,  (A  copy  of  this  letter  is  enclosed  for 
your  consideration  as  Attachment  A.) 

By  October,  field  offices  of  the  Criminal 
Enforcement  Division  had  been  created  in 
five  cities  across  the  country  and  staffed  by 
21  experienced  investigators.  These  offices 
were  initiated  a.s  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
ensure  effective  environmental  criminal  en 
forcement  at  the  Federal  level,  and  exist  to 
investigate  and  refer  for  prosecution  signifi- 
cant cases  of  environmental  mi.sconduct 
under  EPAs  environmental  statutes. 

Special  Agents  of  EPAs  Criminal  Enforce- 
ment Division  were  .selected  from  approxi 
malely  300  applicants  and  have  a  minimum 
of  five  years  of  previous  experience  in  a 
major  Federal  or  Stale  law  enforcement 
agency  where  they  have  exerci.sed  the  full 
array  of  law  enforcement  powers,  including 
the  authority  to  make  arrests,  execute 
criminal  search  warrants,  and  carry  fire- 
arms. I A  review  of  the  backgrounds  of 
EPAs  investigative  staff  is  enclosed  as  At- 
tachment B. ) 

Supervisory  agents  in  the  five  field  offices 
have  between  12  and  22  years  of  previous 
experience  a-s  criminal  investigators  in  law 
enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration;  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms;  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service.  Supervisory  investigators  at  EPA 
Headquarters  have  similar  backgrounds.  Fi- 
nally. EPAs  investigators  have  been  classi- 
fied as  GS-1811  criminal  investigators,  the 
same  personnel  classification  that  is  held  by 
investigators  with  the  country's  major  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies. 

Much  h.is  been  accomplished  tinder  EPAs 
augmented  criminal  enforcement  initiative. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  fi.scal  year 
1983.  the  Agency,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  already 
filed  more  criminal  cases  (9i  and  convicted 
more  defendants  (19i  than  in  any  recent 
year.  Twenty-fne  grand  jury  investigations 
are  now  in  progress  around  the  country,  and 
the  Agency's  new  investigative  staff  has 
opened  approximal»'ly  110  new  cases.  Of 
this  number,  approximately  one  half  in- 
volve violations  of  the  Resource  Con.serva- 
tion  and  Recovery  Act  and  the  Superfund 
law  — reflecting  the  Agency's  present  focus 
on  cases  in\olving  the  illegal  disposal  of 
hazardous  and  toxic  waste.  The  continued 
effectiveness  of  this  effort  is.  we  believe,  in 
the  interest  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
generally. 

Almost  every  investigation  undertaken  by 
this  Agency  in  the  area  of  environmental 
misconduct  will  involve  extensive  field  in 
vestigati\e  work.  Because  of  the  type  of  per 
sons  involved  in  illegal  waste  dispo.sal,  and 
because  of  the  remote  locations  m  which  en- 
vironmental criminal  activity  fretjuenlly 
occurs,  these  investigations  inevitably  in 
volve  a  degree  of  risk.  In  several  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  EPA's  Criminal  Enforce- 
ment Division,  individual  targets  ha\e  made 
veiled  or  explicit  threats  concerning  cooper- 
alive  witnes.ses.  In  a  number  of  others,  in- 
vestigation has  di.sclosed  past  criminal 
records,  or  known  evidence  of  MolenI  behav- 
ior, by  subjects  of  the  inquiry  In  one  inves- 
tigation, a  firearm  was  discharged  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  targetted  company  during  an 
otherwise  routine  .sampling  operation  adia- 


cent  to  the  company's  property.  <a  review  of 
incidents  indicating  the  risks  as.sociated 
with  environmental  investigations  is  en- 
clo.sed  as  Attachment  C. ) 

In  sum.  the  risks  associated  with  environ- 
mental investigations  are  the  same  as  tho.se 
encountered  in  other  more  traditional  areas 
of  federal  investigative  work.  Each  of  EPAs 
investigative  staff  has  extensive  familiarity 
with  these  types  of  risks  from  employment 
prior  to  joining  the  Agency. 

The  absence  of  law  enforcement  authority 
also  places  op<'rational  constraints  on  day- 
to-day  investigative  activity  that  will  inevi- 
tably limit  the  Agency's  independent  ability 
to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  of  its  en- 
vironmental statutes.  For  example,  without 
arrest  powers.  EPAs  investigative  staff  can 
not  prevent  ongoing  illegal  activity,  such  as 
roadside  dumping,  or  detain  a  vehicle  to 
check  lis  manifests.  Similarly.  EPAs  investi- 
gatixe  staff  must  enlist  the  support  of  an- 
other law  enforcement  agency,  (for  exam- 
ple, the  U.S.  Marshals),  in  order  to  execute 
criminal  search  warrants.  B;PA  has  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals in  -search  warrants  executed  to  date  by 
the  Criminal  Enforcement  Division.  Nev- 
ertheless, because  such  warrants  can  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  days,  and  frequently 
occur  in  remote  areas,  they  can  make  heavy 
resource  demands  that  will  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  local  offices  of  outside  law  en- 
forcement agencies;  these  offices  are.  there- 
fore, not  always  available  within  the  time- 
frame dictated  by  the  investigation  or  for 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  execute  the 
warrant.  (A  review  of  operational  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  environmental  investiga- 
tions due  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  powers 
is  enclosed  as  Attachment  D. » 

The  risks  a.ssociated  with  environmental 
investigations  and  the  operational  difficul- 
ties encountered  are  generally  not  predict- 
able in  advance.  As  a  result,  these  problems 
cannot  be  reliably  addressed  in  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  with  another  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

I  al.so  recognizt'.  of  course,  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  traditionally  supported 
statutory  law  enforcement  powers  for  spe- 
cialized law  enforcement  offices  outside  of 
the  Justice  Department  only  where  clear 
and  convincing  e\idence  of  the  need— devel- 
oped o\er  a  suitable  period  of  time— is  avail- 
able. Because  some  may  feel  that  the  eight 
months  of  experience  of  EPAs  Criminal  En- 
forcement Division  is  an  inadequate  basis  on 
which  to  consider  a  permanent  statutory  so- 
lution. I  am  requesting  your  assistance  in 
pursuing,  as  an  interim  measure,  the  depu- 
tation of  Special  Agents  of  EPAs  Criminal 
Enforcement  Division  through  the  offices  of 
the  United  States  Marshals  Service.  During 
the  period  of  the  deputation,  additional 
analysis  can  be  performed  of  the  experience 
of  EPAs  criminal  investigative  staff  in  the 
field.  A  decision  can  then  be  reached  on  the 
need  for  statutory  law  enforcement  powers 
for  EPAs  investigative  staff. 

In  coordinating  with  tin-  Marshal's  Serv- 
ici'.  we  are  asking  that  deputation  authorize 
full  law  enforcement  powers- including  the 
authority  to  execute  search  warrants,  make 
arrests  and  carry  firearms  — for  Special 
Agents  of  the  EPA  Criminal  Enforcement 
Di\  ision;  and  further  that  the  authority 
cover  the  period  considered  neci'.ssary  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  statutory  law  enforcement  powers 
for  EPAs  investigators.  This  authority 
would  be  exerci.sed  by  EPA's  investigators 
during  investigations  of  ( 1 )  violations  of  the 
environmental     statutes     implemented     by 


EPA;  and  (2i  violations  of  related  Federal 
criminal  provisions  arising  within  the  con- 
text of.  or  while  pursuing,  environmental  in- 
vestigations. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  EPA  in- 
vestigators. (23  total),  and  because  of  their 
consistently  high  le\el  of  experience  as  law- 
enforcement  officers  before  joining  the 
EPA.  we  are  confident  that  deputation 
would  not  unduly  strain  tfie  resources  of 
the  Marshals  Service  in  monitoring  the  ac- 
tivities of  EPA's  investigators  during  this 
period  of  deputation.  Equally  important, 
EPA's  investigators  would  be  able  to  a.ssume 
responsibility  for  a  variety  of  resource-in- 
tensive functions,  such  as  the  execution  of 
extended  criminal  .search  warrants,  that  can 
now  place  significant  demands  on  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  Marshals  Service. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this 
matter,  and  am  available  to  assist  in  any 
way  I  can. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Courtney  M.  Price. 

Special  Coutiscl  to  the  Administrator  for 

Enforcement. 

On  September  22.  1983,  almost  3 
months,  after  the  request  was  made  by 
EPA  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
law  enforcement  aiithorit.v.  no  action 
had  been  lakeii.  no  proper  response  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

EPA  writes  again  and  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  further  compromise  in  the  form  of  dcp- 
utization  for  half  the  field  office  or  on  an 
agent  by  agent  basis,  depending  on  the 
pending  investigation  load,  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  solution.  First,  there  is  no  need 
for  additional  experimentation  regarding 
the  experience  of  our  investigative  staff 
without  law  I'liforcement  power;  they  have 
operated  in  this  manner  since  the  field  of- 
fices were  established  last  October  and  con- 
tinue to  encounter  the  kind  of  problems 
that  were  detailed  in  my  earlier  letter  to 
Carol  Dinkins. 

The  full  text  of  which  follows: 
U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  22.  1983. 
Hon.  Mary  Walker. 

Deputv  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Diiision,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mary:  This  will  .serve  to  confirm  our 
recent  di.scu.ssions  on  the  issue  of  deputation 
of  the  investigative  staff  of  EPA's  Criminal 
Enforcement  Division,  and  in  particular  the 
proposal  raised  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment deputize  agents  in  only  two  of  the 
tour  main  field  offices  within  the  Division. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  would  be  to  allow  for  an  experi- 
mental period  during  which  the  experience 
of  agents  acting  as  Special  Deputy  United 
States  Marshals  could  be  compared  to  the 
experience  of  tho.se  acting  without  that 
status. 

Following  discussions  with  my  staff.  I 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  EPA's  entire  in- 
vestigative staff  should  be  deputized,  and  re- 
iterate our  earlier  request  of  July  7.  1983  for 
your  assistance  in  pursuing  these  authori- 
ties. 

As  you  know,  deputation  was  seen  as  an 
interim  measure  that  would  address  the  im- 
mediate problems  being  encountered  in  tlie 
field  while  allowing  more  time  to  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  statutory  law  en- 
forcement   powers    for   EPA's   investigative 


staff.  Stated  alternatively,  the  decision  to 
pursue  deputation  was  itself  a  compromise 
in  that  it  would  postpone  the  question  of 
statutory  law  enforcement  powers  until  the 
experience  of  EPA's  investigative  staff  could 
be  analyzed  at  greater  length. 

A  further  compromise  in  the  form  of 
deputation  for  half  of  the  field  offices,  or  on 
an  agent-by-agent  basis  depending  on  the 
pending  investigative  load,  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  solution.  First,  there  is  no  need 
for  additional  experimentation  regarding 
the  experience  of  our  investigative  staff 
without  law  enforcement  powers;  they  have 
operated  in  this  manner  since  the  field  of- 
fices were  established  last  October,  and  con- 
tinue to  encounter  the  types  of  problems 
that  are  detailed  in  my  earlier  letter  to 
Carol  Dinkins. 

Equally  important,  a  decision  to  deputize 
less  than  all  investigators,  or  less  than  all 
field  offices,  assumes  distinctions  between 
individual  or  field  office  caseloads  that  do 
not  exist.  Because  the  unit  is  still  small, 
agents  conduct  investigations  under  all  stat- 
utes with  no  effort  at  specialization  within 
the  staff.  All  conduct  investigations  in 
which  the  need  to  execute  search  warrants 
or  two  intervene  in  ongoing  pollution  activi- 
ty exists.  All  conduct  investigations  in 
vihich  the  potential  for  unforeseen  risk  is 
present.  Any  effort  to  .select  agents  or  field 
offices  that  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
law  enforcement  powers  would  necessarily 
be  an  arbitrary  one. 

Deputation  of  less  than  all  investigators 
would  create  internal  operational  difficul- 
ties. Dual  investigative  procedures  would  be 
required;  flexibility  in  inter-field  office  in- 
vestigations would  be  reduced;  and  different 
standards  for  performance  evaluation  of  in- 
dividual agents  and  field  offices  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Equally  important,  deputation  on  a  field 
office  basis  would  inevitably  result  in  un- 
equal enforcement  of  hazardous  waste  laws 
across  the  country,  since  offices  without  law- 
enforcement  powers  would  be  unable  to 
pursue  the  more  .serious  and  aggravated 
forms  of  environmental  mi.sconduct  that  are 
the  reason  for  this  unit's  existence. 

Finally,  to  .state  the  obvious,  a  decision  to 
deputize  less  than  the  entire  investigative 
staff  would  leave  the  remaining  investiga- 
tors facing  the  same  problems,  and  poten- 
tial risks,  that  have  been  documented  in  in- 
vestigations conducted  to  date. 

The  commitment  of  the  Land  and  Natural 
Resources  Division  to  the  development  of 
an  effective  environmental  criminal  enforce- 
ment program  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly in  the  past.  Your  support  for 
EPA's  efforts  to  secure  deputation  for  its  in- 
vestigators has  also  been  strong.  For  all  the 
reasons  stated  above.  I  believe  that  our  posi 
tion  must  remain  the  same,  and  that  we 
should  continue  to  .seek  full  law  enforce- 
ment powers,  in  the  form  of  deputation,  for 
the  entire  investigative  staff. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Courtney  M.  Price. 
Special  Counsel  for  Enforcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  observe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  EPA  has.  first  of  all. 
identified  a  number  of  very  serious 
problems  which  have  been  reported  in 
the  press. 
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Remember,  this  letter  of  September 
22  is  written  to  ask  why  the  July  7 
communication  of  EPA  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  relative  to  deputiza- 
tion  of  EPA  officers  to  carry  out  the 
law-  had  not  been  carried  forward. 
They  are  not  asking  for  special  au- 
thority. They  are  a,sking  for  the  same 
authority  that  tick  inspectors  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
even  responded  in  a  4-month  period. 
We  are  told  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  act  promptly  and  expedi- 
tiously. The  other  day  the  debate  re- 
veale(i  that  the  Departtnent  of  Justice 
had  not  resolved  50  percent  of  the 
large  number  of  suits  that  were  filed 
several  years  ago.  This  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  record  that  my  good  friend 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for 
whom  I  have  the  most  intense  respect 
and  affection,  can  level  either  a  proper 
defense  or  an  adequate  claim  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  carrying  out 
its  proper  and  lawful  responsibilities. 

Let  me  cite  to  the  House  some  situa- 
tions that  I  think  are  important.  In 
the  New  York  Times  an  article  ap- 
peared October  26  pointing  out  that 
the  need  still  exists  for  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  this  kind  of  officer, 
and  points  out  that  people  have  been 
shot,  or  shot  at  and  that  cars  have 
been  burned  and  a  number  of  other 
unfortunate  events  directed  at  EPA 
law  enforcement  investigators  are 
taking  place.  That  article  follows: 
[From  the  New-  York  Times.  Oct.  26.  19831 

■Violent  Acts  Prompt  Debate  Over  Guns 
FOR  EPA  Agents 

Orlando.  Fla..  October  25. -A  Federal 
agent  and  two  technicans  from  Atlanta 
went  to  the  backwoods  of  Alabama  recently 
to  gather  samples  of  soil  and  water  near  a 
business  .suspected  of  illegally  dumping 
toxic  chemicals. 

Someone  fired  a  revolver  over  their  heads. 
The  men.  .sent  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  dived  behind  stacks  of 
rusty,  oozing  55-gallon  drums.  When  the 
bullets  stopped,  the  three  fled,  unhurt, 
their  work  incomplete. 

That  March  17  incident  was  one  of  a 
dozen  violent  or  potentially  violent  situa- 
tions to  confront  E.P.A.  agents  since  the 
agency  began  its  criminal  investigation  pro- 
gram a  year  ago.  As  word  of  the  incident 
spread  through  the  agency's  five  criminal 
investigation  field  offices,  some  of  the  22 
agents  began  carrying  weapons  for  protec- 
tion, according  to  one  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  In  so  doing,  they  were  breaking 
the  law. 

Whether  the  law  should  be  changed  is 
now  being  debated  in  Washington. 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  sched- 
uled this  week  to  begin  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Resource  Con.servaiion  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1976.  which  go-.erns  the 
dispo.sal  of  hazardous  waste.  One  proposed 
change,  favored  by  many  in  Congress,  would 
give  powers  akin  to  those  of  United  States 
marshals  to  environmental  investigators  en- 
forcing that  law.  The  agents  would  be  em- 


powered to  carry  weapons,  execuu'  si  arcn 
warrants  and  make  arrests. 

ADMINISTRATION  NOT  SO  EAGER 

To  really  get  at  the  big  guys,  where 
there's  political  corruption  and  organized 
crime.  "  said  a  lawyer  on  the  staff  of  a  House 
subcommittee  that  deals  with  environmen- 
tal laws,  you  need  full  criminal  enforce- 
ment powers." 

But  the  Reagan  Adminstration  is  less 
eager  to  see  such  powers  given  to  EPA. 
agents. 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
could  u.se  his  administrative  authority  to 
grant  the  investigators  law-enforcement 
powers  without  Congessional  action.  And  he 
could,  in  one  action,  do  so  with  regard  to  all 
the  16  environmental  laws  Congress  would 
have  to  amend. 

But  F.  Henry  Havicht  2d.  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  land  and  natu- 
ral resources,  said:  -The  granting  of  the 
power  to  carry  a  gun  and  make  arrests  is  a 
serious,  significant  step,  and  .so  it's  some- 
thing the  executive  branch  as  a  whole  needs 
to  make  sure  there  is  enough  information 
about  " 

Michael  Brown,  the  outgoing  criminal  en- 
forcement coun.sel  for  the  E.P.A..  noted  that 
other  Federal  agents,  such  as  those  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
are  authorized  to  carry  weapons.  He  also 
said  that  tick  inspectors  "  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  so  authorized. 

At  the  .same  time,  however,  he  said:  -The 
question  of  a  criminal  investigation  program 
at  any  place  but  the  F.B.I,  raises  Govern- 
menlwide  i.ssues.  People  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment get  nervous  about  a  little  bunch  of 
law-enforcement  agents  running  around  the 
various  agencies  carrying  guns.  " 

Those  who  favor  the  use  of  weapons  cite 
increasing  evidence  of  organized  crime's  in- 
volvement in  the  illegal  disposal  of  toxic 
wastes. 

Law-enforcement  powers  are  -  desperately 
needed"  now,  said  Representative  Albert 
Gore  Jr..  Democrat  of  Tennessee.  -The 
reason  for  this  is  the  extraordinary  degree 
to  which  illegal  activities  are  going  on  in  the 
hazardous  waste  area,  and  convincingly  evi- 
dence of  the  involvement  of  organized 
crime." 

MOB  CASES  A  PROBLEM 

Peter  Beeson.  associate  enforcement  coun- 
sel for  the  environment  agency,  said  it  was 
impossible  for  agents  to  tackle  cases  involv- 
ing mobsters  when  they  could  not  protect 
them.selves  with  guns. 

Currently,  we  are  not  equipped  to  inves- 
tigate the  involvement  of  organized  crime  in 
the  hazardous  waste  industry.  "  Mr.  Beeson 
.said.  That  is  the  type  of  investigation  that 
would  require  full  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties." 

An  internal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  document  obtained  from  Congres- 
sional sources  details  12  violent  or  potential- 
ly violent  encounters  that  occurred  after 
the  agency  began  criminal  investigations. 
The  list,  titled  Risks  Associated  With  Envi- 
ronmental Investigations,"  includes  these 
incidents: 

An  informant  in  a  Chicago-area  hazardous 
waste  disposal  place  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  murdered  if  he  continued  to  coop- 
erate wiih  the  authorities. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  a  suspect  in  a 
hazardous  waste  investigation  fired  on  stale 
inspectors,  a-ssaulted  a  slate  air  inspector, 
released  attack  dogs  on  Government  agents 
and  verbally  threatened  other  officials. 
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In  the  Seaiilc  area  a  person  suspected  of 
illegal  dumpinR  firebombed  a  hazardous 
uaste  site 

Officials  of  the  EPA.  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  not  discuss  the  listed  en- 
counters, including  the  shooting  incident  in 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  talk  a  lit! It- 
further  about  the  rerord  of  EPA  and 
the  record  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  Chicago,  a  citizen  informant  had 
his  life  threatened,  and  he  is  informed 
that  there  is  a  contract  on  his  life  if 
he  persists  in  cooperating  with  the  au- 
thorities. 

In  Seattle,  the  primary  target  of  an 
investigation  in  the  past  has  arranged 
for  the  fire  bombing  of  former  busi- 
nesses, trafficked  in  narcotics,  threat 
ened  to  kill  bu.siness  associates  and  dis- 
pose of  the  remains  in  a  hazardotis 
waste  drum. 

In  Seattle,  two  targets  of  an  investi- 
gation have  records  for  illegal  dis- 
charge of  weapons.  A  third  has  made 
threats  against  Government  witnesses. 

An  EPA  investigator  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
while  performing  routine  sampling, 
was  discovered  by  a  company  employ- 
ee who  fired  warning  shots  at  the 
technical  personnel  from  a  revolver. 
Officers  of  EPA  are  shot  at. 

The  Department  of  Justice  can 
make  no  showing  that  they  have  done 
anything  about  this. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man does  make  a  case 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  the  gentleman 
should  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO  [continuingl.  Showing 
that  there  are  instances  where  there  is 
a  need. 

What  I  am  .saying  through  our 
amendment  is  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  this  proliferation  of  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  There  ought  to  be 
coordination  between  agencies.  You 
would  agree  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer should  be  individuals  who  are  at 
least  trained  in  carrying  out  law  en- 
forcement duties. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  respond  and  I  will  say 
yes.  EPA  has  been  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  deputize  their 
people.  They  have  not  received  that 
deputization.  EPA  has  done  .some 
other  things.  EPA  has  requested  that 
U.S.  Marshals  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  cooperate  in  these  kinds  of  in- 
vestigations. 

I  will  tell  my  good  friend  that  by  the 
time  the  cooperation  is  available,  the 
basis  for  the  investigtion  may  be  so 
shifted  by  the  persons  who  will  be  in- 
vestigated, that  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
vestigate, and  I  am  saying  that  a 
major  enforcement  case  of  this  kind 
may  go  down  the  drain  by  reason  of 


the  time  that  it  takes  to  motivate  and 
activitate  the  rather  slothful  people  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  are 
supposed  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  demonstration  of 
need,  though,  in  order  to  deputize 
these  investigators? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  let  me  go  on 
and  read  .some  of  the  other  evidences. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Absolutely,  and  I  am 
saying  that  we  have  found  that  there 
is  need. 

I  am  telling  the  gentleman  that  EPA 
has  had  hat  in  hand,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  6  months.  In  early  July  EPA 
went  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
ask  that  people  be  deputized.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  ignored  that 
matter  until  this  very  date,  in  spite  of 
the  hearings  that  were  conducted  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Plorio),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELt.)  has  expirtxl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleinan  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  just  wanted  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  the 
fact  that  I  would  like  to  have  him 
yield  part  of  the  time  he  might  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  anybody  here  if  I  am  permit- 
ted the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  point  out  the 
kind  of  good  citizens  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  The  target  of  a  RCRA  in- 
vestigation firebombed  a  hazardous 
waste  disposal  site,  has  a  prior  record 
for  resisting  arrest  and  assault  on  a 
police  officer.  We  are  not  talking 
about  EPA  investigative  folks  that 
play  patty-cake.  They  are  investigat- 
ing coldhearted  killers,  not  ladies' 
bridge  clubs.  They  are  investigating 
members  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  all  agree  that  there  should 
be  law  enforcement.  What  we  are 
merely  stating  is  that  this  law  enforce- 
ment ought  to  be  predicated  on  need, 
on  the  need  to  deputize  these  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  why  a  request  for  deputizing 
EPA  officers  to  enforce  the  law  has 
not  been  acted  on  for  nearly  6  months 
by  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  cannot  answer  that, 
but  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  help  the  gentleman  by 
agreeing  to 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Oh.  the  gentleman 
held  hearings  on  this  matter.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  suggestion  at  the 
beginning  of  that  6-month  period  that 
these  people  ought  to  be  deputized. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  done 
nothing,  nothing,  and  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  people  that  play  patty-cake. 
We  are  not  talking  about  ladies'  bridge 
clubs.  We  are  not  talking  about  semi- 
narians, but  people  that  shoot  big 
black  guns  and  firebomb  other  folks' 
businesses. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  aspect 
that  perhaps  has  not  been  touched  on. 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
his  response  to  this:  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  case  of  organized  crime,  and  the 
.sort  of  criminals  that  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to.  you  must  have  a  coordi- 
nated approach  in  case  there  are  other 
investigations  going  on?  It  is  desirable, 
I  take  it.  in  the  gentleman's  view,  to 
have  that  coordinated,  so  that  the  var- 
ious violations  of  law  that  are  being  in- 
vestigated would  be  dealt  with  togeth- 
er? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  applaud  coordina- 
tion. I  think  it  should  be  done.  I  detect 
no  coordination,  because  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  has 
even  cooperated  the  first  time. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman 
touches  on  a  very  good  point,  but  per- 
haps sees  it  in  a  different  light  than  I 
do;  and  that  is.  have  we  supplied  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  adequate 
resources  in  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  all  these  various  fragmented 
needs? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  we  know  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  have  ade- 
quate resources.  That  is  one  of  the 
rea-sons  we  are  concerned,  but  we  also 
know  they  have  not  done  the  job.  EPA 


cannot  do  the  job  because  they  do  not 
have  the  authority. 

All  we  are  asking  is  EPA  have  the 
same  authority  that  tick  inspectors  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
right  at  this  instant. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  again  yielding. 

To  cite  another  example  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  have  task  forces  being  formed 
all  over  the  country  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  drug  laws  and  against  or- 
ganized crime.  12  of  them  around  the 
country,  for  the  very  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  of  coordinating. 
Why  do  we  not  coordinate  the  func- 
tions to  begin  with? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) has  again  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  object  to 
that;  I  have  no  objection  to  coordina- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea,  but 
the  problem  is  we  have  this  hazardous 
waste  situation  in  hand. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  one  other 
thing;  Two  people  who  are  being  inves- 
tigated right  now  for  RCRA  violations, 
the  first  has  a  record  for  murder  and 
larceny;  the  second  for  sodomy  and 
conspiracy  and  extortion. 
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These  are  not  people  who  play 
patty-cake.  They  are  not  investigating 
ladies'  bridge  clubs. 

The  health  issue  here  with  regard  to 
hazardous  waste  is  one  of  the  worst 
that  we  have  and  one  of  the  worst 
problems  we  have  in  the  country.  We 
have  organized  crime,  which  is  func- 
tioning in  stolen  trucks  to  ferry  this 
stuff  to  illegal  dumping  grounds.  We 
have  people  from  EPA  who  are  getting 
shot  at.  We  have  them  requesting  au- 
thority from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  deputize  their  people.  We  have 
them  requesting  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  take  action.  They  are  not. 

We  have  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  EPA.  which  I  have  in- 
cluded with  these  remarkd.  asking  De- 
partment of  Justice  cooperation  and 
receiving  nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  illuminating  remarks. 
But,  you  know,  let  us  suppose  those 
trucks  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
that  are  stolen  trucks  and  are  hauling 
waste  in  one  direction— a  couple  of 
years  ago  we  heard  the  argument 
about  food  stamps  being  hauled 
around  in  similar  fashion.  Maybe  they 
are  doing  that  on  the  return  loads-let 


us    coordinate    the    efforts    to    get    at 
both  of  those  types  of  law  breaking. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  just  point  out 
the  gentleman  argues  in  theory,  and  if 
the  Judiciary  Committee  can  bring  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  move  on  this 
I  think  it  will  be  a  splendid  thing  and  I 
would  applaud  his  labor  and  I  will 
extend  to  him  every  cooperation. 

I  must  say  that  my  patience,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  commiltee  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  its  record  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  now  exhau-sted.  About  50  per- 
cent of  the  prosecutions  that  have 
been  referred  involving  cases  of  immi- 
nent endangerment  to  the  public 
health-that  is  not  talking  about 
.something  that  may  mean  somebody  is 
going  to  get  poison  ivy  or  athlete's 
foot,  that  means  a  whole  community  is 
endangered  from  carcinogens  and 
things  of  that  kind— have  not  been  re- 
solved by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  have  here  organized  crime  dump- 
ing illegally  in  every  area,  including 
the  marshes  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  a 
situation  where  we  cannot  get  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  within  a  6-month 
period  to  simply  deputize  EPA. 

Now.  EPA  again,  I  say,  is  not  investi- 
gating Girl  Scouts.  They  are  investi- 
gating cold-hearted  people  who  use 
firebombs  and  big  black  guns. 
I  yield  to  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  ju.st  urge  then  that  the  gen- 
tleman very  seriously  consider  .some 
language  that  will  be  offered.  I  under- 
stand, which  comes  very  close  to  get- 
ting this  kind  of  coordination  and  get- 
ting the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  gentleman  is 
seeking.  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
constructive. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  debate  has  been  going  on  for 
quite  some  time  and  I  think  by  now 
the  need  for  law  enforcement  powers 
for  EPAs  criminal  investigators,  both 
on  operational  grounds  and  safety 
grounds,  is  quite  clear. 

Back  in  July  I  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  list  of  24  episodes 
involving  investigators  of  hazardous 
chemical  dump  sites  that  had  been 
threatened  with  violence  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  targets  of  those  inves- 
tigations. 

I  include  those  again  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 
The  material  referred  to  follows; 
Incidents  or  Indications  of  Violence  in 
Environmental  Criminal  Invi.stigations 
Pennsylvania  landfill  operator  shoots  two 
policemen,   one   fatally   (Criminal   Enforce- 
ment Division). 

Pennsylvania   Slate   DER    in.speclor  s   car 
smashed,   family   threatened   in   Lewistown. 


Pennsylvania  (Criminal  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion). 

Arson  of  house  of  witness  against  convict- 
ed landfill  operator.  April  1979  (Criminal 
Enforcement  Division). 

A.ssaull  and  10  miles  vehicle  chase  of  DER 
contract  in.speclor  (RCRA)  by  landfill  oper- 
ators (Criminal  Enforcement  Division). 

Six  potential  witnesses  in  Moyer  landfill 
prosecution  (U.S.  v.  Lanigan)  received  death 
threats,  or  had  homes  burgled  and  property 
destroyed  (Criminal  Enforcement  Division). 
Physical  a.ssault  on  State  air  inspector 
(Region  III  Emergency  Respon.se). 

Discharge  of  weapon  over  heads  of  Slate/ 
Federal  inspectors  (Region  III  Emergency 
Response ). 

Arson  of  family  residence  to  discourage 
competition  for  County  landfill  business  in 
New  Jersey  (Criminal  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion). 

Threat  with  shotgun  on  local  police  offi- 
cer during  surveillance  of  hazardous  waste 
hauling  in  Rockland  County.  New  York 
(Rockland  County  Police). 

Threats  on  investigator  with  N.Y.S.  Orga- 
nized Crime  Task  Force  during  hazardous 
waste  investigation  (N.Y.S.  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force). 

Assault  on  lieutenant.  Rockland  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  during  surveillance  of  haz- 
ardous waste  hauling  (Rockland  County 
Sheriff's  Department). 

In  Kentucky  (1972)  and  Georgia  (1976) 
EPA  inspectors  were  forced  from  sites  at 
gun  point  (Criminal  Enforcement  Division 
(Atlanta  Field  Office)). 

In  Jennings.  Florida  (1975)  EPA  employee 
physically  assaulted  by  trucking  company 
prt^sident  (Criminal  Enforcement  Division 
(Atlanta  Field  Office)). 

In  Alabama  (1981)  and  Florida  (1981). 
EPA  inspectors  received  verbal  threats  of 
physical  violence  if  they  continued  their 
work  (Criminal  Enforcement  Division  (At- 
lanta Field  Office)). 

In  South  Carolina  (1976  and  1979)  EPA 
pesticide  inspector  was  twice  threatened  at 
knife  point  (Criminal  Enforcement  Division 
(Atlanta  Field  Office)). 

In  Ohio  (1979).  EPA  inspector  verbally 
threatened  c  guys  with  jobs  like  yours  can 
get  shot")  during  oil  spill  investigation 
(Criminal  Enforcement  Division  (Chicago 
Field  Office)). 

Target  of  Oregon  investigation  has  threat- 
ened to  cut  up  and  stuff  disloyal  employees 
into  55  gallon  drum  Criminal  Enforcement 
Division  (Seattle  Field  Office). 

Targets  of  Washington  investigation  have 
prior  arrests  for  weapon  offenses  and/or 
have  made  threats  against  potential  wit- 
ne.s.ses  Criminal  Enforcement  Division  (Se- 
attle Field  Office). 

Target  of  California  investigation  (arson 
of  landfill)  has  prior  record  for  resisting 
arrest  and  assault  on  police  officer  Criminal 
Enforcement  Division  (Seattle  Field  Office). 
Targets  of  Alabama  investigation  habit- 
ually pos.se.ss  and  carry  firearms  Criminal 
Enforcement        Division       (Atlanta       Field 

Office).  _,  . 

Targets  of  RCRA  surveillance  (truck  driv- 
ers) believed  to  carry  weapons  Criminal  En- 
forcement Division  (Chicago  Field  Office). 

Evidence  of  organized  crime  involvement 
in  waste  dispo.sal  business  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio  Criminal  Enforcement  Division  (Chi- 
cago Field  Office). 

Evidence  of  use  of  stolen  vehicles  is  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  waste  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  Criminal  Enforcement  Division  (Chi- 
cago Field  Office). 
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i.i.f,!  1  of  Illinois  RCRA  irnrstlRalion  nor- 
mally accompanied  by  two  bodyguards 
Criminal  Enforcement  Dnision  (ChicaRo 
Field  Office). 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  similar  examples 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  debate  al- 
ready. These  examples  constitute  the 
single  strongest  argument  against  the 
pending  amendment,  threats  with 
shotguns,  death  threats.  EPA  inspec- 
tors forced  from  sites  at  gunpoint. 
EPA  inspectors  facing  threats  of  phys- 
ical '.  iolence,  threatened  at  knifepoint 
in  two  States,  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

There  are  many  other  cases  where 
investigators  have  been  unable  to  stop 
vehicles  in  the  process  of  illegally  dis- 
posing of  toxic  chemicals  and  have  en- 
countered lengthy  delays  in  executing 
search  warrants  simply  because  they 
do  not  have  law  enforcement  powers. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  is  that  you  have  to  dem- 
onstrate a  need  for  them  to  have  law 
enforcement  powers.  We  have  demon- 
strated a  need  for  them  to  have  law 
enforcement  powers.  All  over  the 
United  States  the  need  is  clear. 

We  have  also  heard  that  at  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  own  hearings  this 
summer  the  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  one  of  the  people  most 
knowledgeable  about  hazardous  wastes 
in  this  country.  James  Moorman,  testi- 
fied in  strong  support  of  giving  law  en- 
forcement powers  to  EPAs  criminal 
investigators  and  it  was  after  that  that 
EPA  formally  requested  it. 

We  have  heard  that  since  that  lime 
the  Justice  Department  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  one  of  the 
letters  that  was  .sent  at  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  It  says: 

The  ab.scnce  of  law  enforcement  authority 
places  operational  constraints  on  day-lo-day 
inve.stigative  activity  that  will  inevitably 
limit  the  agency's  independent  ability  to  en- 
force the  criminal  provisions  of  its  environ- 
mental statutes. 

He  goes  on.  but  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  text. 

But  still,  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

And  as  recently  as  1  month  ago.  at 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  the 
request  was  renewed  once  again.  Let 
me  quote  from  this  letter  signed  by 
Courtney  M.  Price,  special  counsel  for 
enforcement  at  EPA.  He  says,  "I  be- 
lieve our  position  must  remain  the 
same,  that  we  should  continue  to  seek 
full  law  enforcement  powers.  " 

Still,  no  action  is  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

So  the  time  ha.s  come  for  us  to  act  in 
this  Congress  by  giving  EPA  criminal 
investigators  law  enforcement  powers 
to  get  serious  about  stopping  the  ille- 
gal disposal  of  hazardous  chemical 
wastes,  to  equip  them  to  deal  with  the 
involvement  of  organized  crime  in  the 
hazardous  waste  industry.  EPAs 
criminal    enforcement    program    must 


»i...;t    a  realistic  deterrent  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  change  would  not  affect  many 
people— 25  enforcement  officers  at 
this  point— and  it  is  critical  to  note 
that  e\ery  single  one  of  them  affected 
has  a  minimum  of  5  years'  experience 
with  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
such  as  the  FBL  the  Customs  Service, 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  want  to 
protect  our  country  against  illegal  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes,  if  they 
want  the  best  administration  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  irresponsible  and  ille- 
gal disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  they 
will  ct'rtainly  vote  down  this  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  Mr.  Moorman  left  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  1981.'  That  means 
he  has  not  been  there  in  about  2  years. 

Second,  when  asked  the  question, 
and  I  was  present.  Mr.  Moorman's  re- 
spon.se  was  that  there  probably  is  a 
need  for  "the  firearms  thing.  "  That 
was  his  total  response. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  what? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  "The  firearms 
thing." 

Mr.  GORE.  Reclaiming  my  time,  of 
cour.se  there  is  a  need  for  them  to 
have  this  authority  and  I  am  very  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  Moorman.  A  good 
number  of  people  left  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  1981. 

But  for  the  gentleman's  information, 
our  committee,  chaired  by  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  has  had  .some 
40  hearings  on  the  dangers  associated 
with  illegal  dumping  of  hazardous 
chemicals,  and  on  .several  occasions 
Mr.  Moorman  has  testified  at  length 
about  the  problems. 

I  daresay  there  is  no  one  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  before  or  since  who 
has  had  more  involvement  with  the 
day-to-day  problems  encountered  by 
the  EPA  and  by  other  Government  in- 
spectors in  dealing  with  the  problems 
a.ssociated  with  hazardous  chemical 
wastes.  I  think  he  still  stands  as  the 
leading  expert  on  this  problem. 

If  he  is  not  sufficient  for  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  cite  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
and  his  deputies  who  continually 
crank  out  these  letters  in  a  pitiful 
fashion,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  asking  and  pleading  for  this 
very  authority  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment continually  refuses  to  give 
them. 

Are  we  to  just  sit  here  and  do  noth 
ing  in  the  face  of  that  record? 

No.  The  time  has  come  to  act.  These 
people  can  use  this  authority.  This  au- 
thority is  essential  and  the  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated. 


PKRKtCTlNC  AMKNDMKNT  OKFf.RED  BY  MR. 
HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hughes:  Page  33.  strike  out  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  12  on  page  34  and 
substitute: 

(e)  Law  Enforcement  Authority.  — (3) 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  [and  on  the  basis  of  a 
showing  of  need.l  deputize  qualified  em- 
ployees of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  serve  as  Special  Deputy  United 
States  Marshals  in  criminal  in\estigalions 
with  respect  lo  violations  of  the  criminal 
pro\isions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  addresses 
the  concerns  raised  by  my  colleagues 
from  New  Jersey  and  Michigan.  It  in 
essence  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  and  shall  is  mandatory, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  En\ironmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  on  a  basis  of  the  showing  of  need, 
deputize  qualified  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  lo 
serve  as  special  deputy  U.S.  marshals 
in  criminal  investigations  with  respect 
to  violations  of  the  criminal  provisions 
of  this  act. 

I  think  that  addresses  the  concerns 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  and 
others  that  we  have  only  qualified  in- 
dividuals that  .serve  as  deputies. 

I  think  it  addre.s.ses  the  questions 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
who  indicates  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  not  responded  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  deputizing  or  otherwise  pro- 
viding support  for  tho.se  investigations 
where  in  fact  there  is  some  risk. 

I  think  it  addresses  the  concerns 
raised  by  most  all  of  the  Members  who 
have  rai.sed  questions  on  the  floor 
about  the  procedures  involved,  about 
the  coordination  involved,  becau.se 
under  this  particular  scenario  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  still  remain 
the  lead  agency. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  lo 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  difference  between 
the  amendment  he  offers  now  and  ex- 
isting law  is? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  the  differences 
is  that  this  is  now  mandatory,  this 
.says  that  the  Attorney  General  shall. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  not,  it  is  manda- 
tory upon  showing  of  need. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Upon  the  showing  of 
need. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  is  a  showing  of 
need' 


Mr  i i r ( ,1 ! ES.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  if  in  fact  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA  has  communicated  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  there  is  a 
specific  investigation  underway  which 
requires  a  special  deputization  and 
substantiates  that  with  the  nature  of 
the  continuing  investigation,  present- 
ing evidence  of  a  risk  to  the  safety  of 
the  individuals  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tion or  showing  that  in  fact  the  groups 
have  some  connection  lo  organized 
crime  as  has  been  raised  during  this 
debate,  then  under  those  circum- 
stances the  Attorney  General  must 
deputize. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  what  this  would  do? 

Now,  a  letter  was  sent  on  July  7 
from  EPA  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice requesting  that  they  do  appouit 
officers  of  EPA  as  deputy  marshals. 

Sub-sequently  in  September  on  the 
date  that  I  have  indicated  earlier.  Sep- 
tember 22.  a  further  letter  requesting 
a  response  to  the  first  letter  and 
giving  additional  facts  was  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  by  EPA. 
There  has  been  no  response  to 
either  and  there  has  been  no  action  on 
either.  ^  ^     ,, 

Now.  in  each  instance  they  set  forth 
cause  to  sustain  their  request.  They 
pointed   out    the   kind   of    folks   ihey 
have    been    dealing    with,    sodomisls. 
murderers,    persons    who    have    been 
charged  with  fire  bombing,  things  of 
that   kind.   People   who   operate   with 
stolen  trucks  and  folks  who  discharge 
large  black  guns  at  EPA  officers  were 
the  kind  of  folks  they  were  after. 
Now.  Justice  has  done  nothing. 
What  will  this  amendment  do  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 
What  will  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  to  do?  A  basis  of  cau.se  has  been 
established  by  EPA.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  Ju.stice. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  we  did  not  have 
this  procedure  in  place.  I  might  say  to 
my  colleague.  This  procedure  has  not 
been  in  place.  This  is  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  upon  a  showing  of 
need  by  the  Administrator,  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  deputize  a  special 

agent. 

Under  present  law  that  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Who  makes  the  find- 
ing as  to  need? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  final  analysis  is  going 
to  have  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Well,  the  Attorney  General  then 
has  the  authority  to  make  a  finding  of 
need  and  if  he  finds  there  is  no  need 
he  does  not  even  have  to  respond  to 
the  correspondence.  And  he  has  not 
been  responding  lo  the  correspond- 
ence so  far.  And  our  problem  is  we 
cannot  even  get  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  answer  its  mail  where  en- 
forcement authority  is  requested. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
league (Mr.  DiNGELL)  I  am  not  going  to 
.stand  here  and  apologize  for  the  Jus- 
lice  Department.  They  do  not  answer 
my  mail,  once  in  a  while.  But  let  me 
just  say  lo  you  the  answer  is  not  to 
create  another  special  police  force  in 
another  agency  of  Government;  the 
answer  is  lo  try  to  improve  the  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  respond  to  the  legitimate 
needs  and  concerns  of  other  agencies. 
But  the  answer  is  not  a  further  pro- 
liferation of  law  enforcement  because 
you  are  not  going  to  gel  that  coordina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  the  lick  in.spectors  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  to 
establish  a  showing  of  need  in  order  to 
carrv  firearms  to  .serve  process? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  yielded  to  the  gentleman  any  fur- 
ther. May  I  just  recapture  my  lime  for 
a  moment? 

I  want  lo  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  enforcement  officers  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  can  make 
the  very  same  ca.se  being  made  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  And  they  have. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Many  people  who  are 
in.specting   wage  and  hour  and  other 
violations  do  come  in  contact  with  or- 
ganized crime  officials.  I  might  say  to 
my  colleague  there  are  times  when  the 
Civil  Rights  Commissioners  and  their 
investigators    come    in    contact    with 
people  who  do  not   like  them,  where 
there  is  confrontation  between  them. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  .say  to  my  colleague 
in  all  due  respect  the  answer  is  not  lo 
create  a  mini-police  force  in  every 
agency  and  department  of  Govern- 
ment, otherwise  you  would  end  up 
with  hundreds  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  all  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments and  commissions  of  the 
Government.  And  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleague  would  see  the  wisdom  of 
putting  in  place  a  structure  that  will 
address  his  concerns. 

In  this  instance  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al is  mandated  upon  request  and  upon 
the  showing  of  need  to  deputize. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arv.  i  think  this  amendment  addresses 
all  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  as  the  gentleman  indicated  in 
presenting  this  amendment. 
I  am  very  happy  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  also 
congratulate  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
HUGHES)  for  a  very  fine  amendment. 
In  listening  to  the  debate,  it  is  perfect- 
ly obvious  we  all  want  the  same  thing, 
everyone  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
original  amendment  and  now  as  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  we 
have  to  at  least  assume  that  people  in 
Government  are  going  to  sometime  act 
wisely  and  perhaps  that  is  a  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in  talking 
about  some  of  the  problems  he  has 
had  with  the  Justice  Department,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  also 
in  the  past  been  known  to  be  quite 
critical  of  the  EPA. 

The  EPA  it-self.  assuming  they  are 
going  to  completely  act  responsibly  I 
think  only  allowing  those  who  had  law- 
enforcement  experience  is  certainly 
putting  .some  amount  of  faith  in  the 
EPA.  When  we  are  talking  about  law 
enforcement,  however.  I  think  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  definite- 
ly be  involved  at  some  particular 
pha.se.  I  think  this  is  the  middle 
ground  that  we  have  all  been  search- 
ing for.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  all 
enhance  this  amendment  as  at  least  a 
good  first  step  in  getting  what  we  all 
want  lo  get.  And  we  all  want  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  we  all  ought  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rodino  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  lo 
say  that  I  support  the  gentleman's 
other  amendment.  I  think  it  shows 
again,  that  we  are  trying  to  be  reason- 
able and  do  that  which  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  law  enforcement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  clarifi- 
cation since  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  has  seemed  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  a  lack  of  coordination  that 
the  Courtney  Price  who  is  counsel  for 
EPA.  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  June  7.  At  that 
hearing  she  .slated  quite  clearly  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  her  by  me 
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that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  very  cooperative  with  the  EPA. 
Ms.  Price  was  very  enormously  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  two  agen- 
cies do  share  the  same  philosophy  and 
share  the  same  position  on  important 
policy  issues. 

So    I    think    we    would    resolve    this 
question  by  accepting  the  gentleman's 
\T'    H'  i  Mh       tinendment. 
M;     DiNul  i.L.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
tht'  Ktntlt'inan  yield? 

Mr  HUGHF^S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frc::    M     :;igan. 

Mr.  I)l\(.i  iL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
then  tell  us  if  this  cooperation  is  so 
splendid,  why  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice does  not  answer  their  mail,  5 
months  in  one  instance  after  they  got 
the  first  letter,  and  better  than  a 
month  since  they  got  the  second. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  going  to  embarrass  the  gentleman, 
but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  has  the 
EPA  always  responded  to  the  gentle- 
mans  letters? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  EPA  alwa.vs  re- 
sponds. Sometimes  they  do  it  without 
pain  and  sometimes  they  do  it  with 
considerable  pain,  but  they  always  do 
respond  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  gentleman's 
(Mr.  Hughes)  amended  language. 

The  purposes  all  are  seeking  to  serve 
here  I  think  would  be  served  by  this 
approach  and  anyone  but  the  least 
reasonable  would  agree  that  this  is  the 
approach. 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
Mr,  Hughes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hughes) 
there  were— ayes  6,  noes  9. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clau.se  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  ha\e  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
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The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  292,  noes 
125,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  450) 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred 
four  Members  ha\e  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business, 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ne.ss  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Hughes)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  insist  upon  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
renew  my  demand  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  this 
will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vole: 

Mr,  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mrs,  BOGGS  changed  her  vote  from 
"ave"  to  •  no.  "  __ 

Mr      DIXON      Mr.     KOSTMAYER, 

and     Mr.     V.IillAMS     of     Montana 

changed    their    votes    from      no"    to 

"ave." 
So   the   perfecting   amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendment 
to  strike  subsection  IKe)  falls  and  is 
not  voted  on.  since  the  subsection  has 
been  amended  in  its  entirety. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
Judiciary  Committee  amendments; 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Juiiiciary  Committee  amendments;  Page 
34,  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)  "  and  in.serl  in  lieu 


tncreof  •■((!)".  Page  36.  line  3.  strilie  out 
••(g)'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  le)".  Page 
36  line  10.  strike  out  -(h)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  (f)".  Page  38.  after  in"  in  line  17 
and  line  19.  insert  'knowing  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  remaining  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  conver- 
sations with  the  gentleman  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  had  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  bankruptcy 
dealing  with  the  problem  associated 
with  companies  that  are  currently 
going  into  bankruptcy  to  avoid  their 
obligations  under  RCRA  and  Super- 
fund  for  cleaning  up  toxic  wastes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  considering 
having  some  hearings  on  this  topic 
and  I  just  would  like  to  confirm  that 
fact. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  talked  with  the  chairman  ol  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honora- 
ble Peter  Rodino,  and  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  review  the  treatment  in 
baiikruptcy  proceedings  of  claims  for 
the  reimbursement  of  costs  for  clean- 
up of  hazardous  wastes. 

The  gentleman's  concerns  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code— for 
they  deal  with  priorities  of  claims  and, 
in  fact,  the  dischargeability  of  various 
claims.  They  are  very  serious  in  their 
nature  and  would  need  to  be  studied 
thoroughly. 

He  assures  the  gentleman  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  also  that  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
conducting  hearings  to  look  at  those 

issues. 

The  bankruptcy  law  is  an  important 
elemeht  of  this  Nation's  legal  and  fi- 
nancial system,  but  it,  of  course,  may 
not  be  used  by  those  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area,  and  I  pledge  my  full  support 
for  your  committee's  hearings. 

There  are  currently  in  litigation 
more  than  a  dozen  RCRA  and  Super- 
fund  cases  in  which  the  defendant  has 
found  it  convenient  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy rather  than  cleanup  the  endan- 
germent  he  has  created.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  similar  situations  where  the 
Government  has  found  it  pointle-ss  to 
pursue  litigation.  'Who  pays  for  the 
cleanup  of  these  sites?  It  is  not  the 
bankrupt's  estate-that  is  divided 
among  the  secured  creditors. 
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Assuming  the  site  is  eventually 
cleaned  up.  the  money  will  come  from 
Superfund.  which  is  partly  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  Super- 
fund  cannot  pay  for  more  than  175 
sites— and  there  are  546  sites  on  EPAs 
priority  list.  Thus,  unless  Superfund  is 
reauthorized,  the  ta.xpayer  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill  for  cleanup.  And  if  no 
money  is  available,  the  hazardous 
waste  dump  will  simply  remain  a 
danger  to  public  health. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
before  the  assets  of  a  bankrupts 
estate  can  be  distributed,  the  property 
must  be  decontaminated.  This  is  a  le- 
gitimate, commonsense  requirement. 
It  deserves  your  support. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b.v  Mr.  Panetta:  Paye 
31.  after  line  17.  insert:  ■Section  7003  is  fur- 
ther amended  b.v  adding  the  followmB  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■(CI  IMMEDIATE  NOTICE.  Upon  receipt  of 
information  that  there  is  hazardous  wa.ste 
at  any  site  which  has  presented  an  immi- 
nent and  substantial  endangerment  to 
human  health  or  the  environment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  immediate  notice 
to  the  appropriate  local  go\ernment  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire notice  of  such  endangerment  to  be 
promptly  posted  at  the  site  where  the  waste 
is  located." 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  earli- 
er this  year.  EPA  officials  in  my  con- 
gressional district  were  informed  that 
improper  disposal  of  a  wood  preserva- 
tive designated  by  EPA  as  a  hazardous 
substance  (PCP)  had  occurred  at  a  site 
adjacent  to.  and  including,  the 
grounds  of  San  Lorenzo  Valley  High 
School  in  Felton.  Calif.  An  EPA  tech- 
nical assistance  team  <TAT)  removed  a 
sample  of  soil  from  the  site  suspecting 
that  a  hazardous  substance  was  in- 
volved. Laboratory  analysis  confirmed 
4  days  later  the  presence  of  significant 
PCP  concentrations  in  the  .soil.  Under 
current  statute.  EPA  was  not  required 
to  immediately  notify  local  govern- 
ments of  the  potential  endangerment 
posed  by  the  disposal,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  a  threat  to  public  health  existed. 
Ultimately.  EPA  officials  did  inform 
local  government  officials  of  their  de- 
termination 4  to  5  days  after  the  ini- 
tial sample  had  been  taken.  However. 
EPA  did  not  initiate  an  attempt  to 
notify  local  government  officials  im- 
mediately upon  a  determination  that  a 


public  health  danger  exists,  nor  was 
the  agency  required  to  do  so. 

Fortunately.  EPA  and  local  officials 
were  able  to  respond  to  the  potential 
endangerment  the  PCP  posed  before 
public  health  was  affected.  The  poten- 
tial endangerment  po.sed  by  improper 
disposal  remained  potential  — not 
actual.  No  ad\erse  health  effects  at- 
tributed to  PCP  dispo.sal  at  San  Lor- 
enzo were  reported  to  EPA.  although 
workers  excavating  the  disposal  site 
were  exposed  to  PCP  without  skin  or 
respiratory  protection.  Apparently, 
none  of  the  San  Lorenzo  School's  stu- 
dents were  affected  by  disposal  at  this 
open,  unposted,  disposal  site.  Years 
from  now.  the  San  Lorenzo  School 
case  will  probably  occupy  a  minor  po- 
sition compared  to  incidents  of  im- 
proper hazardous  waste  disposal  which 
actually  endangered  and  affected 
public  health.  Nevertheless,  the  case 
holds  great  significance  both  to  the 
public  in  the  Felton  area  and  for  a 
Congress  concerned  for  protection  of 
public  health. 

In  my  view,  the  importance  of  this 
case  lies  in  its  ability  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain critical  shortcomings  in  current 
hazardous  waste  management  statute. 
The  San  Lorenzo  case  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  particularly  troublesome 
questions  regarding  the  EPA  responsi- 
bility to  insure  protection  of  public 
health.  Of  particular  concern  to  me  in 
this  matter  is  that  there  is  no  Federal 
requirement  that  notice  of  public 
health  endangerment  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  or  posted  at  a  dis- 
po.sal site.  In  this  case,  the  company 
apparently  responsible  for  the  improp- 
er disposal  of  the  substanc(>  began  ex- 
cavation of  the  site  without  regard  to 
the  chemicals  hazardous  nature,  ex 
posing  workers  to  PCP  without  protec- 
tion. In  addition.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  EPA  was  not  required  by  Federal 
law  to  immediately  notify  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  of  the  potential 
endangerment.  although  notification 
did  occur. 

The  absence  of  tragic  consequences 
from  the  San  Lorenzo  High  School 
case  depends  largely  upon  factors  un- 
related to  requirements  in  Federal 
hazardous  waste  management  statute: 
Presence  of  PCP  in  comparatively  low 
concentrations,  relatively  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  contaminated  .soil,  and 
relative  inaccessibility  of  the  disposal 
site  to  the  local  public.  In  an  effort  to 
insure  that  the  relative  good  fortune 
of  those  in  the  Felton  area  is  not  left 
to  chance  in  comparable  circum- 
stances. I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  2867  which  .seeks  to  clarify  the 
requirements  of  Federal  statute  re- 
garding EPA  response  to  known  im- 
proper hazardous  waste  disposal. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  a  simple  one.'  and  is  intended  to 
amend  current  law  to  accomplish  two 
basic  tasks:  First,  to  require— upon  de- 
termination by  the  Administrator— the 


immediate  notification  of  local  offi- 
cials that  improperly  disposed-of  haz- 
ardous waste  presents  an  immediate 
danger  to  public  health;  and  second,  to 
require  that  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate action  -including,  where  appropri- 
ate posting  of  notification  at  the  site- 
be  taken  to  notify  a  population  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  endangerment. 

1     IMMEDIATE  NOTIFICATION  OF  IMMEDIATE 
ENDANCERMENT 

Under  current  statute.  EPA  officials 
are  not  required  to  provide  immediate 
notification  to  local  officials  in  the 
event  of  improper  disposal  of  sub- 
stances regulated  under  RCRA.  al- 
though some  notification  at  a  later 
time  is  required  under  CERCLA.  the 
Superfund  law.  As  a  result,  there  may 
be  instances  in  which  EPA  — having 
made  a  determination  that  a  hazard- 
ous substance  exists  and  poses  some 
threat  to  public  health— would  not  be 
immediately  required  to  take  steps  to 
notify  tho.se  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  that  threat. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  address 
this  situation  by  requiring  immediate 
notification  of  local  government  offi- 
cials that  potential  endangerment 
exists  as  .soon  as  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  determination  that  such 
endangerment  exists. 

Concert!  has  been  expressed  that 
this  amendment  constitutes  a  require- 
ment for  automatic  notification  in 
every  instance  of  alleged  or  actual  im- 
proper hazardous  waste  disposal.  How- 
ever, automatic  notification  of  local 
government  and  the  public  without 
regard  to  the  circumstances  in  each 
case  is  neither  intended  by  this 
amendment  nor  required.  Instead,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  insure  that  only 
in  those  cases  where  an  immediate, 
unresolved  danger  to  public  health 
exists,  prompt,  reasonable  notification 
of  local  officials  and  the  public  would 
be  required. 

The  amendinent  does  not  require 
public  notification  of  potential  haz- 
ards in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
substance  or  the  threat  to  the  public 
remains  unsubstantiated:  the  Adminis- 
trator or  State,  in  the  case  of  RCRA- 
authorized  States,  is  required  to  deter- 
mine that  an  immediate  threat  to 
public  health  exists  prior  to  notifica- 
tion under  this  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire notification  of  the  public  or  local 
officials  under  circumstances— such  as 
diposal  of  some  substances  which  are 
chronically,  but  not  acutely  toxic;  or 
disposal  which  is  immediately  and 
properly  cleaned  up— which  do  not 
pose  an  immediate  and  unresolved 
threat  to  public  health.  Instead,  notifi- 
cation would  be  required  only  in  those 
types  of  cases  which  would  require  an 
emergency  response  under  CERCLA. 


2.  NECESSARY  AND  APPROPRIATE  NOTIFICATION 
ACTION 

In  addition,  necessary  steps  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  threat 
a  dispo.sal  site  poses  to  it  are  not  re- 
quired by  statute.  This  amendment 
would  require,  where  appropriate,  the 
Administrator  to  take  all  neccs.sary 
and  appropriate  action  to  notify  an  af- 
fected population  of  a  threat  to  public 
health,  and  specifically  cites  posting 
notification  at  the  disposal  site  as  one 
such  action. 

While  concern  was  at  one  time  ex- 
pressed that  the  amendments  require- 
ment  of   -neces-sary"   notification   ac- 
tions by  the  Administrator  would  trig- 
ger   notification    under   circumstances 
which    do    not     pose    an     immediate 
threat    to    public    health,   subsequent 
drafts  of  this  amendment  have,  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  those  concerns, 
more  specifically  defined  the  Adminis- 
trator's required  response.  While  I  be- 
lieve   that    the    term    -neces-sary"    is 
itself  sufficiently  restrictive  to  avoid 
requiring    notification    under    circum- 
stances    not     posing     an     immediate 
threat  to  public  health.  I  have  drafted 
the  amendment   to   further  limit   the 
notification  requirement   to  tho.se  re- 
sponses which  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected  in   an   effort   to   insure   public 
awareness      of      endangerment.      The 
amendment   requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  take  all    'necessary  and  appro- 
priate" action  in  response  to  a  deter- 
mination  of   immediate   hazard,   thus 
precluding  a  requirement  for  response 
to     an     immediate     hazard     properly 
cleaned   up.   or   to   improper   disposal 
which  does  not  present  an  immediate 
hazard. 

Clearly,  there  are  adverse  impacts 
which  may  result  from  posting  even 
an  immediate  danger  cau.sed  by  im- 
proper disposal;  property  values  can  be 
driven  down  by  posting  at  a  site,  and 
pressure  on  the  government  to  buy  out 
property  outside  of  an  area  which  is 
immediately  threatened  can  be  in- 
creased by  posting  or  public  notifica- 
tion. However,  this  amendment  would 
prevent  risking  these  adverse  conse- 
quences unnecessarily  by  restricting 
the  circumstances  requiring  notifica- 
tion, and  providing  the  Administrator 
latitude  in  determining  the  appropri- 
ate method  of  public  notification. 

This  amendment  will  never  clean  up 
improperly  disposed-of  hazardous 
waste,  nor  will  it  ever  require  mitiga- 
tion or  compensation  of  injury  suf- 
fered by  those  affected  by  improperly 
dispo.sed-of  hazardous  waste.  There 
are  other,  far  more  comprehensive 
provisions  both  in  RCRA  and 
CERCLA  which  serve  those  functions. 
However,  as  the  San  Lorenzo  ca.se  has 
made  clear  to  me.  there  are  no  provi- 
sions in  either  of  these  landmark  haz- 
ardous .substance  statutes  which  would 
require— as  this  amendment  would— 
immediate  notification  of  local  offi- 
cials   and    the    public    that    a    public 


danger  exi.sts.  In  cases  comparable  to 
San  Lorenzo  Highs  the  additional 
time  and  clarification  provided  by  this 
amendment  could  mean  the  difference 
between  injury  and  a  healthy  life,  or 
between  a  public  health  disaster  and  a 
viable,  healthy  cominunity.  I  com- 
mend this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  discu.ssed  this 
with  both  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  also  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  believe  this  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  that  when 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
release  of  hazardous  waste  poses  a 
danger  to  public  health,  notice  be 
given  to  the  affected  population.  This 
is  a  simple,  commonsense  requirement. 
It  is  .something  that  should  be  done  al- 
ready. We  are  simply  requiring  it  to  be 
.standard  operating  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  majority  and.  I 
suspect,  by  the  minority.  Providing 
notice  to  the  affected  population  is 
highly  desirable,  and  the  amendment 
is  acceptable. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  also  say  that  posting  of  the 
notification  at  the  dispo.sal  site  to 
notify  the  affected  population  is  an 
appropriate  action  to  take.  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  both  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta). 
The  ainendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOLINARI 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Molinari: 
Page  40.  after  line  19.  insert; 

DOMESTIC  SEWAGE 

Sec  UA.  (a)  Domestic  Sewage.— Subtitle 
C  of  the  Solid  Wa.sle  Disposal  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

■domestic  sewage 
Sec.  3014.  la)  REPORT.-The  Administra- 
tor .shall,  not  later  than  15  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  .submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  tho.se 
substances  identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001  which  are  not  regulated  under  this 
subtitle  b.v  rea.son  of  the  exclusion  for  mix- 
tures of  domestic  sewage  and  other  wastes 
that  pass  through  a  sewer  system  to  a  pub- 


licly owned  treatment  works.  Sucli  n  port 
shall  include  the  types,  size  and  number  of 
generators  which  dispose  of  such  substances 
in  this  manner,  the  types  and  quantities  dis- 
po.scd  of  in  this  manner,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  significant  generators,  wastes,  and 
waste  constituents  not  regulated  under  ex- 
isting Federal  law  or  regulations  in  a 
manner  sufficient  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

■■<b)  Revisions  of  Regulations.— Within 
18  months  after  .submitting  the  report  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator 
shall  revise  existing  regulations  and  promul- 
gate .such  additional  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  subtitle  <or  any  other  available  author- 
ity) as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  sub- 
.stances  identified  or  listed  under  section 
3001  wliich  pa-ss  through  a  sewer  system  to 
a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  are  ade- 
quately controlled  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

■(c)  Report  on  Wastewater  Lagoons  — 
The  Administrator  shall,  within  36  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983. 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  concerning 
wastewater  lagoons  at  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  and  their  effect  on  groundwater 
quality.  Such  report  .shall  include: 

•(1)  the  number  and  size  of  such  lagoons: 
■  (2)  the  types  and  quantities  of  wa.ste  con- 
tained in  such  lagoons: 

•■(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  waste  has 
been  or  may  be  released  from  such  lagoons 
and  contaminated  groundwater:  and 

•  (4)  available  alternatives  for  preventing 
or  controlling  such  relea.ses. 
The  Administrator  may  utilize  the  author- 
ity of  sections  3007  and  3013  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  such  report. 

■■(di  Application  of  Section  3010(a)  and 
Section  3007.— The  provisions  of  section 
3007  and  3010  shall  apply  to  .solid  or  dis- 
.solved  materials  in  domestic  sewage  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  .same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  waste.". 
(b)  Amendment  to  Sections  3007  and 
3010.— (1)  Section  3007  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

■(e)  Application  to  Solid  or  Dissolved 
Materials  in  Domestic  SEWACE.-The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  solid  or 
dissolved  materials  in  domestic  .sewage  to 
the  same  extent  i^nd  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  waste." 

(2)  Section  3010  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
■(C)  Application  to  Solid  or  Dissolved 
Materials  in  Domestic  SEWAGE.-The  provi- 
.son  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  solid  or  dis- 
.solved  materials  in  domestic  sewage  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  hazardous  waste.". 
(c)  Table  of  Contents. -The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subtitle  C  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof: 


•Sec.  3014.  Domestic  sewage.". 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  H.R.  2867 
to  insert  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  25: 
"Sec.  26.  Domestic  sewage.". 

Mr.  MOLINARI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  amendinent  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Tht  I  H  \1!;n; AN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

□  1610 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  under  sub- 
title C,  is  'cradle-to-grave"  manaKC- 
ment  of  hazardous  wastes.  As  a  corner- 
stone of  the  act,  effective  hazardous 
waste  oversight  is  essential  to  protect- 
ing human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Yet.  a  significant  loophole 
exists  in  RCRA  which  places  the 
health  and  environment  of  our  Nation 
in  jeopardy.  Under  the  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  program,  all  hazard- 
ous waste  which  pa-sses  through  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  is  exempt 
from  Federal  regulation.  Indeed,  any 
hazardous  waste  generator  may  dis- 
pose of  virtually  any  waste  into  any 
sewer  provided  that  the  sewerline  is 
connected  to  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment plant.  This  unqualified  exclusion 
invites  abuse.  Generators  can  use  the 
cheapest  method  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes— simply  dumping  it  down  the 
sewer. 

This  exemption  does  not  refer  to  an 
insignificant  quantity  of  wastes.  The 
Office  of  Technology  A.sse.ssment  con- 
cluded that  wastes  which  currently 
escape  the  Federal  definition  and  reg- 
ulation pose  substantial  hazards.  OTA 
estimated  that  wastes  currently  ex- 
empted from  RCRA  probably  total 
several  million  tons  per  year. 

The  situation  is  gra\e  when  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  our  Nation's  sewage 
systems.  Many  cities  share  the  same 
structural  problems  in  their  sewage 
systems  as  New  York  City.  Installed 
largely  in  the  19lh  century,  and  ex- 
tended as  the  population  grew,  the 
New  York  City  pipes  and  tunnels  were 
built  to  receive  both  sewage  and  storm 
water.  During  the  heavy  rainfall,  the 
pipes  overflow,  possibly  spilling  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

A  recent  article  published  by  the 
New  York  Times  discu.ssed  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  problems  typical  for  over 
200  coastal  cities.  In  Boston,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  volume  is  too  great  for 
the  pipeline  network,  the  overflow  dis- 
charges through  more  than  100  out- 
falls along  the  rivers  and  harbor  front. 
This  amonts  to  about  6  billion  gallons 
annually  of  raw  sewage  which  feeds 
out  through  the  combined  sewer  out- 
falls into  the  waterways.  As  many  of 
the  plants  generating  much  of  that 
sewage  are  allowed  to  dump  hazardous 
material  into  the  pipes,  during  over- 
flows, hazardous  wastes  .spill  directly 
into  Boston  waters. 

Once  the  sewage  reaches  the  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works,  there  is 
still  no  guarantee  that  the  waste  will 
be  adequately  treated.  Most  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  are  capable  of 


only  primary  treatment  even  though 
the  Clean  Water  Act  requires  second- 
ary treatment.  A  survey  conducted  by 
JRB  Associates  identified  that  only  25 
percent  of  the  2,000  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  sampled  had  the  es- 
sential mechanisms  in  place  to  control 
industrial  waste. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
would  address  this  problem.  It  re- 
quires EPA  to  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  15  months  of  enact- 
ment specifying  the  Agency's  progress 
in  quantifying,  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, the  nature  and  scope  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal  Into  domestic  sewers, 
including  the  types  of  wastes  and 
waste  streams;  the  extent  to  which 
this  exclusion  is  justified  and  should 
be  modified  or  eliminated:  and  the 
adequacy  of  pretreatment  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  then  be  required  to 
revise  existing  regulations  and  promul- 
gate additional  regulations  as  deemed 
necessary. 

This  study  will  look  at  all  the  laws 
governing  waste  disposal  and  attempt 
to  integrate  the  functions  of  those 
laws.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  a  handle 
on  this  problem  and  deal  with  it  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  If  our  environ- 
mental laws  are  intended  to  insure 
safe  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  a 
loophole  which  permits  generators  to 
essentially  dump  their  wastes  down 
the  sewer  appears  to  contradict  that 
objective.  I  believe  my  amendment 
represents  a  first  step  toward  address- 
ing this  situation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  As  you  recall,  a  study  on 
the  mixtures  of  sewage  and  hazardous 
wastes  disposed  of  into  sewer  systems 
wa-s  mandated  by  section  4  of  the 
RCRA  reauthorization  bill  (H.R.  6307) 
during  the  97th  Congress.  It  was 
widely  recognized  as  a  much-needed 
step  toward  addressing  the  problems 
posed  by  the  domestic  sewage  exemp- 
tion. However,  as  we  arc  all  aware,  the 
Senate  never  passed  a  RCRA  reau- 
thorization bill  last  year. 

1  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Molinari,  whether 
under  the  pretreatment  program  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  EPA  is  currently 
conducting  a  study  on  the  domestic 
.sewage  problem,  and,  if  .so.  will  this 
amendment  duplicate  that  study'.' 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  No.  my  amendment 
will  not  duplicate  that  study.  The  in- 
formation obtained  for  the  pretreat- 
ment program  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  incomplete.  RCRA  contains  a 
more  comprehensive  list  of  hazardous 
chemicals  than  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Thus,   more  generators  and  types  of 


wastes  would  be  reviewed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  pretreatment  program  is  con- 
cerned with  only  22  industrial  catego- 
ries of  polluters  and  129  pollutants.  In 
the  other  hand.  RCRA  classified  over 
250  additional  chemicals  as  potentially 
hazardous  for  the  purposes  of  its  regu- 
lation. 

A  recent  report  written  under  an 
EPA  contract  focused  on  corrosive  and 
ignitable  material  which  damaged 
publically  owned  treatment  works. 
Treatment  plants.  The  same  report 
identified  63  industrial  categories  not 
covered  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  pre- 
treatment plan  which  generate  haz- 
ardous waste. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Will  the  study  man- 
dated by  your  amendment  result  in 
new  pretreatment  standards  for  all 
hazardous  waste  generators? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  That  is  highly  un- 
likely. The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
identify  the  gaps  currently  in  RCRA 
which  may  threaten  public  health  and 
the  environment.  My  amendment 
would  simply  require  EPA  to  review 
the  discharge  of  hazardous  wastes 
listed  under  RCRA  and  estimate  the 
scope  of  hazardous  waste  currently 
exempt  from  regulation.  EPA  is  in- 
structed to  concentrate  on  significant 
amounts  of  wastes  discharged  from 
significant  numbers  of  generators.  If 
the  receiving  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment plants  can  handle  the  waste  in  a 
manner  which  adequately  protects 
human  health  and  the  environment, 
then  regulatory  change  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Will  this  study  require 
substanital  expenditures? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  EPA  has  already 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Municipalities  have  been  re- 
quired to  survey  the  industrial  contri- 
buters  in  their  system  and  their 
impact  on  the  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works.  While  the  review  has  fo- 
cu.sed  primarily  on  corrosive  and  ignit- 
able materials,  the  mechanisms  for  a 
specific  hazardous  waste  study  are  in 
place.  Therefore,  the  costs  would  not 
be  significant. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  1  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  sharing  this  infor- 
mation. I  think  it  is  clear  from  his 
statements  that  we  need  a  study  to 
review  the  whole  picture— from  point 
source  to  the  ultimate  discharge  from 
the  treatment  plant— with  specific  at- 
tention to  hazardous  wastes.  Several 
Federal  statutes  have  authority  over 
the  disposal  of  domestic  sewage,  yet 
none  of  them  directly  oversees  all  of 
the  hazardous  waste  generated  and 
discharged  into  municipal  sewage  sys- 
tems. As  study  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  for  providing  a  com- 
prehensive .solution  is  an  appropriate 
step  toward  addressing  the  domestic 
.sewage  exemption.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tin- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ol 
the  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Molinari)  to  require 
EPA  to  study  the  domestic  .sewage  ex- 
emption. This  was  an  idea  which  was 
included  in  last  years  RCRA  reau- 
thorization bill.  Unfortunately,  that 
measure  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 

Senate. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  important 
one  since  it  addres.ses  a  potentially 
very  serious  shortcoming  in  RCRA. 
Right  now  any  hazardous  waste  gener- 
ator may  dispose  of  virtually  any 
waste  into  any  sewer  provided  that  the 
sewer  line  is  connected  to  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  create  an  exclusion 
from  the  RCRA  regulations  which  is 
so  broad  as  to  be  beyond  accurate 
quantification  at  the  present  time. 

This  unqualified  exclusion  is  poten- 
tially extremely  dangerous  since  the 
majority  of  the  Nation's  treatment 
works  do  not  monitor  for  toxic  organ- 
ics  or  toxic  metals  and  pretreatment 
standards  for  toxic  organic  and  metal 
discharges  are  not  in  place  and  do  not 
encompass  the  full  range  of  wastes 
being  placed  into  sewers. 

Furthermore,  newspaper  reports 
have  confirmed  that  inappropriate 
hazardous  wastes  are  being  placed  in 
sewer  systems-last  year  there  was  an 
explosion  in  the  Louisville  sewer 
system  that  caused  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  Clearly,  something  should  be 
done  about  a  provision  which  permits 
this  tvpe  of  result. 

I  strongly  support  Mr.  Molinari  s 
amendment"  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  .same 

Mrs  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2867,  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983  and  my  colleague's 
worthy  amendment.  Mr.  Molinari's 
dedication  to  improving  our  environ- 
ment is  beyond  question  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  participation  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  act  will  extend  management 
controls  over  certain  types  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  not  now  regulated,  .such  as 
dioxins.  It  will  bring  under  RCRA  reg- 
ulation the  owners  and  operators  of 
facilities  that  burn  or  blend  hazardous 
waste  for  energy  recovery,  such  as 
cement  kilns  and  industrial  and  com- 
mercial boilers,  but  which  are  now  ef- 
fectively exempt  from  regulation.  It 
will  set  minimum  design  and  perform- 
ance standards  for  land  disposal  facili- 
ties and  for  incinerators. 

H.R.  2867  also  w  ill  establish  a  hierar- 
chy of  acceptable  hazardous  waste 
management  practices,  with  land  dis- 
posal clearly  the  management  practice 
of  last  resort.  This  reflects  the  recom- 


menaaiiuii.-,  ut  ilu-  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  National  Research 
Council.  A  statutory  hierarchy  also 
was  endorsed  in  the  RCRA  testimony 
of  Geoffrey  Stengel,  Jr..  president  of 
Envirite  Corp.;  Envirite  has  a  state-of- 
the-art  treatment  facility  in  Thomas- 
ton.  Conn.,  in  my  di.strict.  Envirite 
treats  metal  finishing  wastes  and  cer- 
tain other  hazardous  wa.stes  that  have 
been  contaminated  by  nonorganic  con- 
stituents, and  transforms  them  into 
nonhazardous  material. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Stengel's  state- 
ment that  managing  hazardous  wastes 
for  the  protection  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic health  requires  a  three-part 
strategy: 

First  to  encourge  industry  to  find  ways  to 
generate  le.ss  waste.  Second,  to  encourage 
industry  to  recover  and/or  recycle  as  much 
waste  as  possible.  Third,  for  wastes  that 
must  go  into  the  environment,  to  require 
such  wastes  to  be  treated  and  neutralized  so 
that  no  harm  can  come  to  the  environment 
upon  di.spo.sal. 

This  is  the  basic  goal  of  section  5  of 
H.R.  2867.  Within  this  hierarchy  of 
management  practices,  the  Adminstra- 
tor  of  EPA  must  decide  what  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  appropriate  for  land 
dispo.sal  and  shall  require  the  best 
available  treatment  prior  to  land  dis- 
posal. , 

My  constituents  already  are  comply- 
ing "with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
RCRA  to  treat,  not  just  dispose  of 
their  hazardous  wastes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage from  facilities  in  other  States 
that  do  not  have  comparably  protec- 
tive standards:  who  have  waited  for 
EPA  to  act:  or  who  are  not  enforcing 
their  standards  as  vigorously  as  is  Con- 
necticut Therefore,  another  reason  I 
support  H.R.  2867  is  that  it  will  re- 
quire other  States  and  industries  to 
come  up  to  Connecticut's  advanced  en- 
vironmental standards  and  eliminate 
the  competitive  disadvantage  we  have 
experienced  as  a  result  of  sound  envi- 
ronmental programs. 

Mr    Chairman,  we  also  must  recog- 
nize that  while  RCRA  is  necessary  to 
assure    protection    of    human    health 
and   the   environment    from   the   mis- 
management of  hazardous  wastes,  it  is 
not   sufficient.   The   Clean   Water   act 
also    must    be    strengthened.    Unless 
publicly      owned      treatment      works 
(POT"W's)  are  encouraged  to  meet  the 
same  high  standards  as  individual  dis- 
chargers, our  work  toward  purifying 
our  water  will  be.  at  best,  halfhearted. 
EPA    RCRA    regulations    currently 
exempt  generators  of  hazardous  waste 
who  discharge  into  a  sewage  treatment 
system.  OTA  estimates  that  5  million 
metric  tons  of  toxic  wastes  are  being 
discharged  into  POTW's  without  pre- 
treatment. EPAs  commendable  objec- 
tive is  to  avoid  duplication  with  the 
Clean    Water    Act's    pretreatment    re- 
quirements. However,  unless  POTW  s 


are  required  to  meet  higher  standards. 
the  goal  of  preventing  these  hazardous 
wastes  from  entering  our  waterways 
will  remain  elusive 

Not  only  will  our  environmental 
goals  not  be  met  if  we  fail  to  include 
POTW's  in  the  complete  regulatory 
sy.stem.  but  also  the  existing  incentive 
to  utilize  this  environmentally  un- 
sound alternative,  that  is.  to  dispose  of 
hazardous  waste  by  unfettered  dump- 
ing into  a  POTW  rather  than  treat- 
ment at  the  source,  will  continue  to 
encourage  such  destructive  behavior. 

Recently.  Mr.  Stengel  of  Envirite  no- 
tified Massachusetts  that  he  was  with- 
drawing his  notice  of  intent  to  con- 
struct a  treatment  facility  in  that 
State  because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
an  effective  sewer  pretreatment  pro- 
gram serving  the  greater  Boston  area. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  taking 
this  action  because— I  will  paraphrase 
his  letter— any  privately  owned  waste 
treatment  facility  that  pretreated  re- 
.sponsiblv  could  never  compete  eco- 
nomically with  a  POTW  currently  not 
required  to  treat  effectively  for  toxic 

Vt'3.StCS. 

Until  we  address  this  gaping  hole  in 
our  hazardous  waste  treatment  laws, 
we  will  maintain  an  uneconomic  incen- 
tive to  circumvent  them.  Mr.  Molin- 
ari's amendment  will  require  EPA  to 
review  its  current  policies  to  close  this 
regulatory  vacuum. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  2867.  as  amended, 
is  an  essential  first  step  to  provide  the 
regulatorv  climate  in  which  companies 
can  expand  their  capacity  to  provide 
high  tech  treatment  that  may  be  more 
costlv  in  the  short  run.  but  ecological- 
ly preferable  and  economically  less  ex- 
pensive over  the  long  term. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations    and    Oversight.    I    am 
committed  to  working  to  assure  that 
the  Clean  Water  Act  will  complement 
the      environmental      protections      of 
RCRA.  This  will  include  maintaining 
the  current  stringency  and  deadlines 
of  the   categorical   pretreatment   pro- 
gram: requiring  compliance  with  pre- 
treatment standards  as  a  condition  of 
a  section  301(h)  waiver  of  secondary 
treatment     requirements     for     ocean 
.sewage  outfalls;  establishing  standards 
for  sewage  sludge  to  assure  that  it  is 
managed  consistently  with  RCRA  and 
is  disposed  of  in  an  environmentally 
sound  way;  and,  assuring  enforcement 
of  categorical  pretreatment  standards. 
I  include  the  testimony  of  Envirite 
and    its    letter   to   the   Massachusetts 
Hazardous  Waste  Facility  Site  Safety 
Council  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Envirite  Corp.. 
September  15.  1983. 
Dr.  Norton  H.  NicKERSON. 
Chamnan.    Haaardous    Waste  Facihty  Site 
Safety  CouncU.  Cornmonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Boston.  MA 
Dear  Dr.  Nickerson;  As  you  know,  Envir- 
ite  Corporation   has  been   working   for  ap- 
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proximately  two  years  with  the  Site  Salely 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Management  (DEM)  on  the  subject 
of  an  Envlrite  waste  treatment  facility  to  be 
located  in  Massachusetts.  The  assistance 
you.  your  staff  and  DEM  have  provided  has 
been  greatly  appreciated;  Madeleine  Kolb 
and  Russell  Peters  have  been  particularly 
helpful. 

Following  a  visit  to  Boston  in  June  of  last 
year.  Mr.  T.  B.  Palmer.  Chairman  of  Envir- 
ite  and  President  of  its  parent  company. 
Yarway  Corporation,  wrote  John  A.  Bewick, 
then  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
and  indicated  that  Envirite  would  be  inter- 
ested in  locating  a  new  facility  in  the  slate 
.  .  as  soon  as  we  .see  that  there  Is  a  clear 
prospect  of  sufficient  business  developing  in 
Massachusetts  to  warrant  building  a  second 
plant  in  New  England."  We  continue  to  hold 
this  view. 

At  the  present  time  however,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  clear  prospect  of  suffi- 
cient business  dexeloping  in  Massachusetts 
to  justify  a  new  plant,  although  there  cer- 
tainly are  prospects.  The  major  issue  is  un- 
certainly on  our  part  as  to  the  success  of 
stale  and  local  efforts  to  establish  and  en- 
force treatment  standards  limiting  the  dis- 
charge of  industrial  pollutants  into  the 
sewer  system  .serving  the  greater  Boston 
area  Any  privatj'ly-own«'d  waste  treatment 
facility  would  find  11  difficult  lo  compete 
with  a  publicly-owned  outlet  for  untreated 
wastes. 

The  Di-partment  of  Environmi'ntal  Qual- 
ity Engineering  and  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  have  been  striving  to  de- 
velop an  effective  pretrealment  program  for 
industrial  di.schargers  that  will  ultimately 
eliminate  or  greatly  minimize  the  flow  of 
contaminated  material  into  the  bay.  Indica- 
tions are  that  progress  is  being  made,  and 
that  further  progress  can  be  expected  over 
the  next  several  years.  Nonetheless,  en- 
forcement still  needs  to  be  strengthened 
considerably. 

In  our  judgment  therefore.  II  is  premature 
for  Envirite  to  commit  to  a  Massachu.setts 
facility  at  this  lime.  While  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  siting  application  process  may  re- 
quire at  least  two  years  and  that  by  then 
the  enforcement  program  will  be  signifi- 
cantly improved,  we  simply  cannot  Justify 
that  kind  of  financial  risk  at  present.  Ac- 
cordingly, Envirite  wishes  lo  withdraw  its 
notice-of-intent. 

Much  national  public  attention  has  been 
focu.sed  this  year  on  the  need  to  clean  up 
hazardous  waste  sites  created  in  the  past. 
Relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  lo 
the  fact  that  existing  laws  and  regulations 
continue  to  permit  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
all  hazardous  wastes  to  be  landfilled  or 
sewered  without  having  first  bi-en  rendered 
nonha/ardous  Unless  these  circumstances 
change,  this  country  will  be  cleaning  up  con- 
taminated landfills  and  water  supplies  in 
perpetuity. 

In  testimony,  in  March  of  this  year, 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  I  argued 
for  the  adoption  of  a  three-part  strategy  lo 
effectively  and  economically  deal  with  the 
problem  of  hazardous  wastes:  First,  lo  en- 
courage Industry  to  find  ways  to  generat<' 
le.ss  waste.  Second,  to  encourage  industry  to 
recover  and/or  recycle  as  much  waste  as 
po.ssible.  And  third,  for  wastes  that  must  go 
into  the  environment,  lo  require  such 
wastes  to  be  treated  and  neutralized  .so  thai 
no  harm  can  come  to  thi'  environment  upon 
disposal,"  This  kind  of  approach  would  go  a 
long  way  to  Insuring  thai  the  present  gen- 


eration does  not  bequealti  to  the  nexi  gen 
eralion  the  same  inheritance  received  from 
the  former  generation. 

As  a  leader  in  the  promotion  of  advanced 
technology  industries.  Ma.ssachii.sells  Is  a 
logical  home  for  state-of-the-art  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  lo  serve  the  special  needs  of 
its  increasingly  lechnology-ba.sed  economy. 
By  rendering  wastes  nonhazardous.  a  firm 
such  as  Envirite  would  offer  industry  in  the 
Commonwealth  an  environmentally  sound 
alternative  to  dl.scharging  or  landfilling  con- 
taminated, potentially  dangerous  materials. 
It  IS  our  hope,  as  a  consequence,  that  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  lo  consider 
Ma.ssachusetls  m  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Geoffery  Stengel.  Jr.,  President. 

Statemknt  ok  Gkokfrey  Stengel.  Jr.. 
President,  Envirite  Corp. 

Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Geoffrey  Stengel,  Jr.  I  am 
Presideni  of  Envirite  Corporation.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee.  My  mes.sage  is  that  hazard- 
ous wastes  can  and  must  be  treated  before 
they  are  dispo.sed  of  in  a  landfill  or  dis- 
charged into  a  municipal  sewer  system.  The 
present  EPA  approach  of  requiring  mini- 
mum design  and  management  practices  for 
land  dispo.sal  facilities,  but  not  to  require 
treatment.  will  not  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  For  these  wastes, 
treatment  Is  nece.s.sary  and  must  be  mandat- 
ed by  Congress. 

We  should  not  impose  on  fiilure  genera- 
tions avoidable  health  risks  and  environ- 
mental remedial  costs  becau.se  EPA  and 
Congress  have  given  today  s  generators  of 
hazardous  wastes  unfettered  discretion  to 
mismanage  their  wastes,  constrained  only 
by  economics  and  a  prohibition  on  "mid- 
night dumping  "  Congress  must  exercise  its 
responsbility  to  protect  the  long-term  public 
Interest.  The  landfilling  of  hazardous  wastes 
must  be  minimized.  Affirmative  responsibil- 
ities must  be  placed  on  hazardous  waste 
generators  .so  thai  wastes  are  treated  before 
landfilled. 

The  undesirability  of  the  pre.sent  prac- 
tices of  land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
was  confirmed  again  only  last  week  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  A.s.sessment  and  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  National 
Research  Council.  A  hierarchy  of  alterna- 
tive hazardous  waste  management  strategies 
must  be  incorporated  into  the  Resource 
Con.servailon  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRAi  to 
enable,  as  the  Council  slated,  ■rational  deci- 
sions to  be  made,  best  risk  .solutions  to  be 
identified,  and  better  public  understanding 
of  the  i.ssues."  Both  reports,  and  Envirite. 
recommended  a  hierarchy  that  would  make 
waste  reduction  (volume  and  toxicity)  and 
recovery/recycling  the  highest  priorities, 
with  treatment  of  the  wastes  the  second  line 
of  defense  I>and  disposal  should  be  allowed 
for  suitable  wastes,  i.e..  residuals  from  waste 
treatment  operations,  prelreated  (or  stabi- 
lized) wastes,  untreatable  wastes,  and  rela- 
tively low-hazard  (and  other  high  volume) 
wastes. 

Envirite  treats  hazardous  wastes  to  make 
them  non- hazardous.  Pre.sent  law  and  regu- 
lation allow  generators  to  avoid  entirely  the 
treatment  of  hazardous  waste,  and  does  nol 
even  require  that  landfilling  reduce  lo  the 
minimum  the  risk  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  from  untreated  hazardous 
wastes. 

Envirite.  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
been  in  the  busine,ss  of  collecting,  transport- 
ing, and  treating  metal  finishing  wastes  and 


certain  other  wastes  that  are  principally 
contaminated  by  inorganic  constituents.  We 
are  employing  state-of-the-art  treatment 
technologies  and  management  methods  to 
convert  toxic  and  hazardous  wastes  to  non- 
haz-ardous  wastes  prior  to  their  ultimate  dis- 
posal. 

We  collect  these  wastes  from  generators 
and  transport  them  in  special  tankers  to  one 
of  our  four  treatment  plants,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  York.  Pennsylvania;  Canton.  Ohio; 
Thomaston.  Connecticut;  and  Harvey.  Illi- 
nois. At  the  treatment  plants  the  incoming 
wastes  are  thoroughly  analyzed,  .segregated 
as  appropriate,  and  stored  in  fibergla.ss 
tanks  prior  to  treatment.  We  then  neutral- 
ize the  wastes  (1)  by  oxidizing  them  lo  de- 
stroy cyanides;  (2)  by  reducing  hexavalent 
chromium  lo  much  le.ss  toxic  and  soluble 
trivalent  chromium;  and  (3)  by  hydroxide/ 
sulfide  precipitation  of  the  metal  contami- 
nants. We  then  use  a  vacuum  filtration 
system  for  the  alkaline  sludge  which  yields 
a  dewatered  sludge  and  clarified  wastewater. 
The  dewatered  sludge  is  in  an  in.soliible 
form  that  is  then  dispo.sed  of  either  in  off- 
site  comm<'rcial  landfills,  or  in  Connecticut 
at  our  proprietary  landfill.  Wastewater  is 
di.scharged  lo  the  sewer.  We  maintain  care- 
ful quality  control  over  these  treatment 
processes  and  continuously  analyze  the  re- 
sulting treated  wastewater  effluents  and  the 
dewatered  sludge  before  disposal. 

Sludges  from  Envlrites  treatment  of 
listed  hazardous  wastes  P'H)()6  through  P009, 
and  P^Oll.  F012.  F015.  and  K062  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  characteristics  of  hazardous  wastes 
.set  forth  In  40  CFR  Part  261.  Subpart  C, 
and  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  listing  haz- 
ardous wastes  .set  forth  in  40  CFR  261.11. 
EPA  has  granted  Envirite  a  "delisting"  of 
the  sludges  produced  from  this  treatment 
process. 

The  delisted  alkaline,  dewatered  sludge 
possesses  (1)  extremely  low  concentrations 
of  cyanides  and  hexavalent  chromium.  (2)  a 
high  and  well-buffered  pH  which  minimizes 
water  solubility  and  leaching  of  entrained 
loxic  metal  contaminants,  and  (3)  a  very  low 
water  content,  which  further  inhibits  leach- 
ing of  to.xic  metals. 

Envirite  produces  a  tiealed  wastewater  ef- 
fluent that  conforms  with  the  effluent  limi- 
tation guidelines  and  pretrealment  stand- 
ards proposed  by  EPA  for  Inclusion  In  or 
amendments  to  40  CFR  Parts  413  and  433 
(47  Fed.  Reg.  38462). 

Envirite  contends  thai  it  is  technologically 
and  economically  feasible  for  all  persons 
who  manage  metal  finishing  wastes  to  pro- 
vide comparable  treatment  results  before  ul- 
timate disposal.  Envirite  further  contends 
that  such  level  and  type  of  pretrealment  Is 
not  discretionary.  Pretrealment  is  "neces- 
.sary  lo  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment" and  therefore  is  mandated  by 
RCRA.  Allowing  land  disposal  of  untreated 
hazardous  metal  finishing  wastes  at  sites 
conforming  to  current  design  and  manage- 
ment standards  is  not  adequate  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Envirite  al.so  respectfully  urges  that  Con- 
gress close  the  loophole  exempting  hazard- 
ous wastes  now  being  discharged  into  Pub- 
licly-Owned Treatment  Works  (POTWs) 
and  mixed  with  domestic  .sewage.  The 
sewage  sludge  exemption  was  based  on  the 
implementation  of  pretrealment  standards 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  pretrealment  standards  are 
nol  now  in  place  and  may  not  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Only  industrial  dis- 
charges subject  lo  and  in  compliance  with  a 


pretrealmeiu    standard    should    be    ex.  mpi 
from  RCRA  requirements. 
the  problem 
Of  the  28  54  million  metric  tons  of  haz- 
ardous  wastes   generated   annually   in   this 
country,  about  40  percent  are  inorganic  in 
nature"  Most  of  th(\se  wastes  are  generated 
by  metal  finishing  operations  such  as  etch- 
ing  electroplating,  electrolessplaling.  clean- 
ing   and   heat    treating.   We   estimate   that 
about   20  percent   of  these  wastes,  or  2.24^ 
4  32  million  tons  of  inorganics  are  disposed 
of  off-site   In   landfills,   injection   wells  and 
other  commercial  establishments.  The  toxic 
pollutants    primarily    consi.st     of    cyanide, 
chromium,   cadmium,   lead,   nickel,   copper, 
and  zinc  compounds.  Except  for  the  cyanide 
compounds,  these  toxic  pollutants  cannot  be 
destroyed  bv  treatment.  Once  placed  or  dis- 
charged into  the  environment,  they  accumu- 
late and  persist  forever.  Mo.st  metal  finish- 
ing wastes  and  sludges  have  been  listed  by 
EPA  as  hazardous  wastes. 

When  di.spo.sed  on  the  land,  these  toxic 
pollutants  are  quite  soluble  and  reaclily 
leach  into  the  environment.  EPA  land  dis- 
posal regulations  will  not  be  effective  to  ass- 
sure  long-term  confinement  of  metal-finish- 
ing  and  other  hazardous  wastes  placed  in 
land  disposal  facilities,  and  therefore  do  not 
fulfill  the  RCRA  mandate  under  regulate 
as  neces.sary  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment." 

Even  EPA  acknowledges  that  the  facilitv 
design   and   management    practices  now   re^ 
quired  of   land  dispo.sal   facilities  under  40 
CFR  Parts  264  and  265  may  not.  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient  to  prevent  or  adequately 
reduce  the  potential  adverse  human  health 
and   environmental    impacts   po.sed   by   the 
land  di.sposal.  storage,  or  treatment  of  metal 
finishing  wastes. 
Specific  deficiencies  include: 
-Landfills    and    surface    impoundments 
with  interim  .status  are  not  required  to  have 
liners   or   leachate  collection  .systems.   The 
leachate  generated  can  carry  Into  the  envi- 
ronment .significant  amounts  of  the  .soluble 
toxic  metals  and  other  contaminants  typi- 
cally found  in  metal  finishing  wastes.  Even 
if  issued  permits,  these  interim  status  land^ 
fills  will   not   be   required   lo  retrofit   with 
liners   and    leachate   collection   systems   to 
prevent    or    control    leachate    exfiltration. 
Onlv  a  lateral  expansion  of  an  exi.sting  in- 
terim status  facility  that  isnt  exempt  under 
the  ■existing  portion"  loophole  will  be  sub- 
ject  to   liners   and   leachate   collection   s.vs- 

-New  land  disposal  facilities  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  new  liner  and  leachate  collection 
system  requirement.  The  new  standards  are 
not  fail-safe  in  actual  implementation  be- 
cause of  potential  flaws  or  damage  in  the  in- 
stallation of  liners,  malfunctioning  of  the 
leachate  collection  system,  inherent  prob- 
lems in  the  sampling  and  monitoring  re- 
quirements, and  the  exemption  of  double 
liners  with  leachate  collection  systems  for 
groundwater  monitoring  requirements. 

Given  the  .significant  quantity  of  these 
wastes  generated  and  dispo.sed  of  annually. 
the  high  concentration  of  the  toxic  pollut- 
ants in  these  wa.st«s.  and  the  non-degrad- 
able  persi.sleni  nature  of  these  contami 
nants  it  is  clear  that  the  mandaie  of  RCRA 
to  regulate  as  ■'necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment"  is  nol  being 
achieved. 

envirites  pretreatment  proposal 
Envirite  therefore  has  petitioned  EPA  to 
require  owners  and  operators  of  facilities 
that  dispose  of,  treat,  or  store  certain  metal 


n.iisninj;  vv„.>i..-  .1.  a  i.uidfill  or  surface  im- 
poundment to  pretreat  such  wa-sles  to 
produce  a  stabilized,  non-hazardous  waste 
and  clean  wastewater  effluent. 

Envirite     urges     that     Congress     amend 
RCRA  to  achieve  the  same  general  objective 
as   .sought    bv   Envirite:   The   treatment   of 
hazardous    waste    lo    convert    these    wastes 
from    hazardous    to    nonhazardous    wastes, 
before  land  dLsposal.  We  think  a  statutory 
requirement     to    pretreat     metal    finishing 
wastes  is  needed  now  lo  prevent  untreated 
toxic  metals  from  entering  the  environment. 
We  know  that  metal  finishing  wastes  are 
hazardous    and    must    be    regulated    under 
RCRA  and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  know 
that  the  allowable  management  practice  of 
land  disposal  of  untreated  wastes  may  not 
be  protective  of  human  health  and  environ- 
ment   and    therefore    does    nol    meet    the 
RCRA  mandate.  We  know  that,  in  Califor- 
nia   before   its  new  law,  75  percent  of  the 
waste  landfilled  could  be  recycled,  treated 
or  destroyed.  We  know  that  the  present  bias 
in  favor  of  land  dispo.sal  is  a  disincentive  lo 
the  development  of  new  treatinent  technol- 
ogies. We  know  from  the  California  experi- 
ence that  the  additional  cost  of  treatment 
will  have  a  minimal  effect  on  industry.  We 
know  that  without  strong  government  regu- 
lation and  effective  enforcement,  land  di.s- 
po.sal  co.sts  will  nol  be  internalized  and  will 
retain  a  competitive  advantage  over  treat- 
ment   We  know  that  requiring  positive,  up- 
front treatment  of  metal   finishing  wastes 
produces  a  stabilized,  non-hazardous  waste 
for     safe     land     dispo.sal,     and     a     clean 
wastewater  effluent  that  complies  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  We  know  that  requiring 
treatment  will  provide  a  more  efficient  and 
cost  effective  integration  of  RCRA  and  the 
Clean   Water   Act.   as  required   by  Section 

1006.  , 

Envirite  is  sensitive  lo  the  concerns  oi 
Congress  about  intruding  into  technical 
areas  within  the  domain  of  a  regulatory 
agencv  We  think,  however,  that  enough  is 
known  about  the  environmental  dangers 
from  the  land  disposal  of  untreated  metal 
finishing  wastes.  Since  regulations  consist- 
ent with  Envirites  proposal  are  already  in 
effect  or  proposed.  Congress  would  be  well 
ju.stlfled  in  statutorily  requiring  that  these 
wastes  be  prelreated. 

The  legl.slation  pa.ssed  by  the  House  last 
year  would  have  required  EPA  to  develop  a 
"list  of  wa.stes  that  should  not  be  land  di.s- 
posed  Metal  finishing  wastes  are  an  obvious 
priority  candidate  for  regulation  under  this 
provision.  California  now  restricts  land  dis- 
po.sal for  liquid  hazardous  wa.stes  containing 
significant  concentrations  of  free  cyanides, 
arsenic  cadmium,  chromium,  lead,  mercury, 
nickel  .selenium,  or  thalium.  Illinois  has 
banned  landfilling  by  1987.  and  Governor 
Thomp.son  has  propo.sed  additional  legisla- 
tion banning  landfilling  of  liquid  hazardous 
wastes  by  December  31.  1983. 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  nation  to  wait  years 
for  EPA  to  require  treatment  of  metal  fin 
ishing  wastes?  Experience  shows  that  EPA 
has  failed  to  meet  .statutory  deadlines  or  re- 
spond in  a  timely  way  to  petitions.  Congress 
must  take  the  initiative  and  .statutorily  ban 
untreated  wastes  from  landfills.  By  requir- 
ing pretreatment.  Congress  also  releases 
.scarce  EPA  resources  to  concentrate  on  reg- 
ulating other  hazardous  wastes  for  which 
land  disposal  may  not  be  protective  of 
human  health  and  environment. 

close  the  domestic  sewage  loophole 
Industrial   dischargers   into  a  POTW   are 
now  exempt  from  RCRA  regulation  under 
EPA's  ■domestic  .sewage"  loophole.  Section 


1004(27)     of     RCRA    specifically    excludes 
from    the   definition    of     solid    waste"   any 
.solid    or    di.s.solved    material    in    domestic 
.sewage.    EPA    has    interpreted    legislative 
intent     to     include    within    the    ■domestic 
sewage"    exemption    mixtures    of    sanitary 
wastes  and  other  wastes,  including  industri- 
al discharges,  that  pass  into  POTWs.  If  it  is 
iiot  a    solid  waste',  the  material  cannot  be  a 
■hazardous  wa.sie'  regulated  under  RCRA. 
EPA  justified  deferring  RCRA  regulation  by 
relying  on  two  programs  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act:  (1)  the  pretreatment   program 
•to  insure  that  users  of  sewer  and  treatment 
systems  do  nol  dump  wastes  into  the  system 
that  will  present  environmental  problems". 
45  Fed.  Reg.  3309  (May   19.   1980).  and  (2) 
the  construction  grants  program  to  provide 
financial  a.ssistance  for  building  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 
This  reliance  is  misplaced. 
The  construction  grants  program  has  not 
kept   pace  with  needs,  and  faces  an  uncer- 
tain future  after  the  current  authorization 
runs  out    More  important,  the  pretreatment 
program  has  yet  to  get  off  the  ground,  ten 
years    after    the    landmark    Federal    Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
was  enacted.  OTA  estimates  that  5  million 
metric  tons  of  loxic  wastes  are  being  dis- 
charged   into    POTWs    without    pretreat- 
ment  Many  POTWs  are  unable  to  properly 
treat   these  wastes.  The  result   is  that   the 
pollutant  is  either  discharged  as  part  of  the 
effluent  from  the  POTW.  or  transferred  to 
ihe  sewage  sludge.  The  sewage  sludge  may 
be  a  hazardous  waste  under  present  regula- 
tions. However,  it  may  nol  exhibit  any  of 
the  requisite  characteristics  and  still  may 
pose  a  significant  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

The  loophole  is  made  even  more  signifi- 
cant when  a  POTW  can  apply  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Clean  Water  Acts  secondary 
treatment  requirement,  under  Section 
301(h)  of  that  Act.  It  can  then  discharge 
into  the  ocean  industrial  wastes  that  aren  I 
prelreated  out.  because  ihere  is  no  applica- 
ble pretreatment  standards.  Envirite  or  any 
other  treatment  company  can  never  com- 
pete with  a  free,  government-granted  license 
to  pollute.  . 

Un  me  illustrate  our  concerns  with  this 
loophole  bv  using  the  metal  finishing  indus- 
try with  which  Envirite  is  most  familiar. 
The  metal  finishing  industry  generates  over 
85  000  metric  tons 'year  of  loxic  pollutants, 
of'  which  61,000  are  discharged  into 
POTWs.  The  POTW  is  unable  to  treat 
these  inorganic  wastes.  Instead,  the  pre- 
dominantly liquid  process  wastes  are  dewa- 
tered, leaving  the  toxic  metals  in  the  result^ 
ing  sewage  sludge.  The  sludge  is  then  land 
disposed  or  dumped  in  the  ocean.  Unlike  or- 
ganic compounds,  these  Inorganic  and  heavy 
metal  toxic  wa.stes  do  not  degrade  in  the  en- 
vironment. They  are  readily  leachable  and 
carried  into  the  environment. 

EPA  has  promulgated  and  proposed  efflu- 
ent guidelines,  new  source  performance 
standards  and  categorical  pretreatment 
standards  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  which 
are  designed  to  substantially  reduce  Xhe 
toxic  constituents  discharged  by  the  metal 
finishing  industry  into  surface  waters, 
either  directly  through  point  .sources  or  in- 
directly through  di-scharges  into  POTWs.  If 
not  weakened,  this  will  prevent  the  contami- 
nation of  the  POTW  sludge  with  metal  fin- 
ishing wa.stes,  making  it  far  more  acceptable 
for  land  spreading  or  ocean  dumping.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  program,  pariicvilarly  the  pre- 
treatment component,  is  not  in  place. 
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But  thp  RCRA  domestic  sewage  exemp- 
tion assumes  that  the  prelreatment  require- 
ment IS  in  place  and  is  working.  It  is  lime  to 
end  the  unrestricted  RCRA  exemption  for 
industrial  discharges  into  POTWs. 

Envirite  recommends  that  Congress  close 
this  loophole.  Only  if  a  categorical  pretreat- 
ment  standard  is  in  effect  and  is  being  im- 
plemented by  the  local  agency  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  should  an  industrial  dis- 
charge into  a  POTW  qualify  for  the  RCRA 
domestic  sewage  exemption. 

CONCLUSION 

Hazardous  wastes  present  an  enormous 
challenge  for  this  country  with  respect  to 
both  human  and  economic  health.  Manag 
ing  hazardous  wastes  for  the  protection  of 
human  and  economic  health  requires,  in  our 
view,  a  three-part  strategy.  First,  to  encour- 
age industry  to  find  ways  to  generate  le.ss 
waste.  Second,  to  encourage  industry  to  re- 
cover and/or  recycle  as  much  waste  as  po.ssi- 
ble.  Third,  for  wastes  that  must  go  into  the 
environment,  to  require  such  wastes  to  be 
treated  and  neutralized  so  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  the  environment  upon  dispo.sal. 
This  third  part  is  where  Envirite  fits  into 
the  equation. 

Envirite  provides  a  treatment  alternative, 
and  we  are  very  good  at  it.  We  do  this  de- 
spite the  uncertainties  of  federal  regulation 
and  the  institutional  and  economic  biases 
against  treatment.  Envirite  and  others  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  waste  treatment  have 
acted  boldly  and  responsibly  to  provide  a 
public  service  that  protects  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

Envirite  has  a  commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment that  we  know  this  Committee  shares. 
We  look  to  Congress  to  renew  its  commit- 
ment, to  clo.se  the  RCRA  loopholes,  to 
assure  that  hazardous  wastes  are  properly 
managed  and  treated  before  being  land- 
filled.  The  Resource  Con.ser\ation  and  Re- 
covery Act  requires  that  EPA  regulate  'as 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment."  We  hope  Congress,  in  its  re- 
authorization of  RCRA.  will  adopt  the  legis 
lation  "necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  " 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  liki-  to  take  a  moment  to  discus.s 
some  of  the  key  element.s  of  the  provi- 
sion dealing  with  common  law.  First. 
Federal  common  law  serves  essentially 
a  gap-filling  function.  Congress  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  anticipate 
every  possible  aspect  of  enforcement 
litigation.  In  suing  to  enforce  the  act. 
EPA.  the  authorized  States,  and  citi- 
zens should  be  able  to  resort  to  appli- 
cable common  law  principles  in  argu- 
ing their  case. 

Second,  use  of  Federal  common  law 
in  furtherance  of  a  Federal  statutory 
purpose  is  common  practice.  There  is 
no  good  reason  to  single  out  the  haz- 
ardous waste  area  and  prohibit  the  oc- 
casional application  of  common  law 
principles. 

I  am  aware  of  at  least  10  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  each  of  which  was 
handed  down  subsequent  to  Erie  Rail 
road  against  Tomkins  (1938).  which 
have  held  that  reliance  on  Federal 
common  law  was  appropriate. 

Third,  our  provision,  section  11(c). 
does  not  overturn  Illinois  against  Mil- 
waukee II.  It  leaves  the  Supreme 
Court's      decision      completely       un 


touched.  By  enacting  section  11(c). 
Congress  would  simply  be  taking  up  a 
suggestion  the  Court  made  in  footnote 
22  of  the  Milwaukee  II  decision.  The 
clear  implication  of  that  footnote  is 
that  if  Congress  wants  to  retain 
common  law  principles  in  implement- 
ing a  statute,  it  has  every  right  to  do 
so. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  point  out  that 
Federal  common  law  in  RCRA  is  not 
limited  to  interstate  pollution.  The 
statutes  reach  is  not  limited  by  the 
fact  that  a  hazardous  waste  site's  toxic 
contamination  fails  to  cross  State 
boundaries.  Similarly,  common  law 
principles  should  not  be  so  restricted, 
since  the  purpose  of  Federal  common 
law  is  to  help  implement  the  statute. 
Congress  has  the  undisputed  author- 
ity under  the  Commerce  clause  to  cor- 
rect a  problem  that  is  national  in 
scope,  even  though  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances which  created  the  problem 
may  not  involve  border  crossings. 

Finally,  if  a  court  determines  that 
use  of  Federal  common  law  furthers 
the  statutory  purpose  of  RCRA.  then 
the  court  could  either  rely  upon,  or 
"borrow.  "  State  law  or  fashion  a 
remedy  based  upon  general  common 
law  principles.  This  approach  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court  s  approach  to  these  questions  in 
other  areas.  I  cite,  for  example.  Clear- 
field Trust  Co.  V.  United  States.  318. 
U.S.  363  (1943)  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  v.  Lincoln  Mills.  353.  U.S.  448 
(1957). 

It  is  also  consistent  with  a  recent 
Federal  district  court  decision  in  U.S. 
V.  chem-Dyne  (SD.  Ohio.  Oct.  11. 
1983).  In  that  case  Judge  Rubin  held 
that  under  the  Superfund  legislation. 
Federal  common  law— as  opposed  to 
State  common  law— must  be  applied 
because  the  improper  disposal  or  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  is  an 
enormous  and  complex  problem  in- 
volving uniquely  Federal  interests.'  I 
would  only  add  that  although  RCRA 
is  a  Federal-State  partnership,  there  is 
a  need  to  develop  a  uniform  liability 
standard  under  RCRA  and  one  that  is 
consistent  with  CERCLA. 

fEDERAL  CflMMON  LAW 

A  good  example  of  the  appropriate 
application  of  Federal  common  law  is 
apparent  in  litigation  to  force  the 
cleanup  of  a  hazardous  waste  site 
owned  by  a  corporation.  If  the  compa- 
ny's assets  had  been  .systematically 
drained  by  a  corporate  officer  or  con- 
trolling shareholder,  the  company 
might  claim  that  it  was  unable  to  pay 
for  cleanup  because  it  was  broke. 

Nothing  in  RCRA  provides  for  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  like  that— but 
common  law  has  well  established, 
clearly  understood  precedent  for  pierc- 
ing the  corporate  veil  and  allowing  a 
plaintiff,  in  this  case  the  Government, 
to  go  after  the  assets  of  a  company 
after  they  have  been  transferred  to  of- 
ficers   or    stockholders.    This    remedy 


and  other  features  of  common  law  are 
frequently  relied  upon  in  many  differ- 
ent situations.  It  would  be  ab.surd  to 
arbitrarily  preclude  the  Government 
from  resorting  to  common  law  princi- 
ples where  appropriate. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  sec- 
tion 7003.  which  authorizes  lawsuits  to 
force  cleanups  of  hazardous  waste 
sites,  is  founded  on  longstanding  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  nuisance.  The 
common  law  is  the  fundamental 
.source  of  fairness  and  equity  in  our  ju- 
dicial system.  It  should  not  be  ban- 
ished from  RCRA. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

MOLINARI). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  will  read  section  12. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EINDINGS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  FiNDiNCS.-Section  1002(b)  is 
amended  by  — 

(it  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  substi- 
tuting: 

"1 5 1  the  placement  of  inadequate  controls 
on  hazardous  waste  management  will  result 
in  substantial  risk.s  to  human  health  and 
the  environment: 

(6)  if  hazardous  waste  management  is  im- 
properly performed  in  the  first  instance, 
corrective  action  is  likely  to  be  expensive, 
complex,  and  time  consuming: 

(71  land  disposal  facilities  are  not  capable 
of  ensuring  perpetual  containment  of  cer- 
tain hazardous  waste,  therefore,  reliance  on 
land  dispo.sal  should  be  eliminated  for  those 
wastes:  and": 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  in  redesig- 
nated paragraph  (8)  and  substituting  a 
period. 

(b)  Objectives.— Section  1003  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4).  substituting 
the  following  new  paragraphs,  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5)  through  (8)  as  para- 
graphs (7)  through  ( 10): 

"(4)  ensuring  that  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement practices  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  protects  human  health  and 
the  environment: 

(5i  requiring  that  hazardous  waste  be 
properly  managed  in  the  first  instance 
thereby  reducing  the  need  for  corrective 
action  at  a  future  date: 

"(6)  minimizing  the  generation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  and  the  land  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  by  encouraging  process  substitu- 
tion, materials  recovery,  properly  conducted 
recycling  and  reuse,  and  treatment;". 

Mr.  F'LORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  the  section  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFEERED  BV  MB.  KLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Florio:  Page 
41.  strike  out  line  18  and  substitute:  para- 
graphs (8)  through  (11)". 

Page  42.  line  5.  strike  out  the  closing  quo 
talion  marks  and  period. 

Page  42.  after  line  5.  insert: 
t7)  establishing  a  viable  Federal-State 
partnership  to  carry  out  the  purpose.s  of 
this  Act  and  insuring  that  the  Administra- 
tor will  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  C  of  this  Act.  give  a  high  priority  to 
assisting  and  cooperating  with  States  in  ob- 
taining full  authorization  of  State  programs 
under  subtitle  C:". 

Mr  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

R  FCORD 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    this 
amendment     is    simply     intended     to 
convev  Congress  clear  and  unmistak- 
able  message    to    EPA    that    it    must 
make   much    greater   efforts   to   as.sist 
Slates  in  obtaining  authorization  for 
RCRA  programs.  There  has  been  en- 
tirely too  much  emphasis  by  EPA  on 
procedural,    even    nit-picky     matters, 
rather    than    the    substance    of    the 
States'  programs.  EPA  should  remem- 
ber that  RCRA  is  a  partnership  and 
that   States  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  innovative  and  more  efficient 
wavs  of  carrying  out  this  statute. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  examined  the  amendment, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
«  Mr    JEFFORDS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Florio  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2867. 

In    the    past.    States    like    Vermont 
which  have  taken  a  .strong  initiative  in 
instituting     tough     hazardous     waste 
laws   have  been  fru.stratcd  in  their  im- 
plementation by  the  EPA.  In  requiring 
that  a  State's  regulations  be  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  Federal  regula- 
tions, the  EPA  has  often  overlooked 
the  environmental  effect  of  the  State  s 
provisions  and  concentrated  solely  on 
technical  differences  between  the  two 
sets  of  regulations.  On  occasion,  the 
revisions  required  by  EPA  have  dem- 
onstrated a  lack  of  serious  interest  in 
providing  the  best  possible  protection 
for   the   environment.   These   require- 
ments have  ranged  from  valid  sugges- 
tions to   requirements  which   demon- 
strate a  total  lack  of  understanding  ot 
the   Slate's   particular    problems.    For 
instance.   Vermont's  regulations  were 
faulted  for  not  containing  a  provision 
which  covered  ocean  disposal  barges. 
For  a  land-locked  Stale,  this  is  hardly 


a  relevant  concern.  Other  such  techni- 
calities have  been  raised,  having  the 
effect  of  discouraging  creative  initia- 
tives above  and  beyond  Federal  re- 
quirements. The  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal is  too  .serious  to  allow  good  pro- 
grams to  be  dropped. 

In  sum.  it  is  very  important  that  the 
State's  judgment  and  authority  to  im- 
plement stronger  controls  on  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  EPA.  We  must  have  a  working 
partnership,  with  proper  acknowledg- 
ment on  each  side  of  the  nature  and 
urgency  of  controlling  this  threat  to 
our  environment.  I,  therefore,  urge 
strong  support  for  the  Federal/State 
partnership  encouraged  by  this 
amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Fi.oRio). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 

12'^ 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  section  13. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


LISTING  AND  DELISTING  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Sec  13.  (a)  Specific  WASTEs.-Section 
3001  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

•(f)  Specified  Wastes.-(I)  Not  later  than 
two  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this    sub.section.    the    Admi-iistrator    shall, 
where    appropriate,    list    under    subsection 
(b)(1)    additional  wastes  containing  chlori- 
nated dioxins  or  chlorinated-dibenzofurans. 
Not  later  than  ten  months  after  such  date 
of    enactment,     the     Administrator    shall, 
where    appropriate,    list    under    subsection 
(bxl)  additional  wastes  containing  polychlo- 
rinated  biphenyls.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .subsec- 
tion   the  Administrator  shall,  where  appro- 
priate   list   under  sub.seclion   (b)(1)  wastes 
containing    remaining    halogenated   dio.xins 
and   dibenzofurans.  In  the  case  of  polychlo- 
rinatcd  biphenyls.  the  standards  promulgat 
ed  under  this  Act  .shall  be  consistent  with 
the   standards   promulgated   under   .section 
6(e)  of  the  Toxic  Sub.stances  Control  Act. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  AdminLsirator  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  to  list  under 
.sub-spclion  (b)(1)  the  following  wa-sie.s. 
Chlorinated  Aliphatics.  Dioxin.  Dimethyl 
Hvdrazine  TDI  (toluene  diisocyanate).  Car- 
bamates. Bromacil,  Linuron.  Organo-bro_ 
mines  solvents,  refining  wa.stes.  chlorinated 
aromatics.  dyes  and  pigments,  inorganic 
chemical  industry  wastes,  lithium  batteries, 
coke  bvproducls.  paint  production  wastes, 
and  coal  slurry  pipeline  effluent. 

lb)  LISTING  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CONSTITU- 
ENTS -SeCtiOH  3001(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
■The  Administrator  shall  also  identify  or 
list  tho.se  hazardous  wastes  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
solely  because  they  contain  hazardous  con- 
stituents (such  as  identified  carcinogens, 
mutagens,  or  teratagens)  at  concentration 
levels  in  excess  of  levels  which  adversely 
affect  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment.". 


(C)    DELISTING    PROCEDURES.— Section    3001 

is   amended   by   adding  the   following   new 
sub.section  at  the  end  thereof: 

•■(g>  Delisting  Procedures.— (1)  When 
evaluating  a  petition  to  exclude  a  waste  gen- 
erated at  a  particular  facility  from  listing 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  factors  (including  additional  con- 
stituents) other  than  tho.se  for  which  the 
waste  was  listed  if  the  Administrator  has  a 
rea.sonable  basis  to  believe  that  .such  addi- 
tional factors  could  cause  the  waste  to  be  a 
hazardous  waste.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
on  these  additional  factors  before  granting 
or  denving  such  petition. 

■  <2)  Paragraph  ( 1)  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of 
petitions  submitted  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  shall  make  a  final 
decision  on  each  such  petition  within  twelve 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment.  In  the 
ca.se  of  petitions  submitted  before  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
a  final  decision  on  each  such  petition  within 
eighteen  months  after  granting  a  temporary 
exclusion  from  regulation  for  such  waste.  In 
the  case  of  anv  waste  for  which  a  petition 
has  been  submitted  under  this  section,  no 
lemporarv  exclusion  may  be  granted  from 
listing  under  this  section  unless  there  has 
been  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  temporary  ex- 
clusion."". 

Mr  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  13  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New"  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objectioii. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Page 
44.  after  line  19.  insert: 

hazardous  CONSTITUENTS 

Sec  13A.  Section  3005<h)(3).  as  added  by 
Section  5  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  thereof:  For  the  purpose  of 
making  anv  demonstration  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  term  hazardous  constituent 
does  not  include  those  hazardous  constitu- 
ents which  the  owner  or  operator  demon- 
strates to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Administrator  determines  at 
the  time  of  permitting  will  not  migrate  into 
ground  or  surface  water  in  concentratmns 
which  may  adversely  affect  human  health 
or  the  environment."".  „v,„„„„s 

Make  the  nece.s.sary  conforming  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents. 

Mr  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  both 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
also  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  amendment  is  simple,  in  that  it 
is  a  clarifying  amendment.  As  Mem- 
bers mav  remember  the  last  time  we 
were  at'  this  section.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  a 
voice  vote  which  dealt  with  surface  irn- 
poundments.  My  amendment  simply 
said  that  all  surface  impoundments 
that    have    an    interim    permit,    that 
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when  they  went  to  EPA  to  get  their 
final  permit,  that  they  liad  to  be  retro- 
fitted, and  retrofitting  would  require 
that  these  surface  impoundinents  be 
double  lined  and  also  have  monitoring 
wells  to  monitor  what  was  in  the  sur- 
face impoundments. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

This  amendment  clarifies  which  con- 
stituents are  of  concern  in  a  permit 
proceeding  where  the  owner  or  opera 
tor  seeks  to  avoid  the  retrofit  require- 
ment on  the  basis  of  no  migration  of 
hazardous  constituents  into  ground  or 
surface  water.  The  amendment  means 
the  migration  of  concern  is  related  to 
those  constituents  which  may  adverse- 
ly affect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  term  'may"  is  intention- 
ally cho.sen  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
quantifying  precise  effects.  The  poten- 
tial or  actual  presence  of  constituents 
in  certain  concentrations  in  ground  or 
surface  water  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  Administrator  to  conclude  an  ad- 
verse effect  may  occur. 

The  full  burden  of  demonstrating 
the  concentrations  of  waste  which  is 
migrating— or  will  migrate  in  the 
future— is  on  the  owner  or  operator  at 
the  time  of  permitting.  Similarly,  the 
full  burden  of  pro\ing  no  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  effect 
is  on  the  owner  or  operator.  Thus,  sci- 
entific uncertainties  are  to  be  resolved 
against  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  no 
adverse  effect  on  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable consultation  on  this  amend 
ment.    and    we    will    agree    with    the 
amendment  as  presented. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  both  sides  for 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  .said,  it  is  basically  a  clarifying 
amendment  which  tends  to  track  what 
I  indicated  in  my  initial  words  on  the 
floor  as  to  what  my  first  amendment 
was  intended  to  do.  Thi.->  clarifies  it. 
and  I  think  the  language  is  an  appro- 
priate matter,  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  al.so  ap- 


proved an  amendment  of  a  technical 
nature  to  an  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  to  section 
3008(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  amendment  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  congressional  in- 
tention to  change  the  culpability  re- 
quirement of  present  law. 

Section  3008(d)(2)  presently  makes  it 
a  criminal  offense  'knowingly  "  to 
treat,  store,  or  dispo.se  of  hazardous 
waste  in  knowing  violation"  of  any 
material  condition  of  a  permit  issued 
under  section  3005  or  3006  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  under  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection  and  Sanctuaries 
Act.  The  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee amendment  revises  s(>ction 
3008(d)(2)  and.  in  .so  doing,  does  not 
carry  forward  the  phrase  in  knowing 
violation.  " 

Prom  a  drafting  standpoint,  that 
phrase  is  redundant.  If  this  legislation 
were  the  initial  enactment  of  section 
3008(d)(2),  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
dropping  the  phrase,  for  the  u.se  of  the 
term  knowingly  '  at  the  beginning  of 
.section  3008(d)(2)  would  modify  all 
that  follows,  so  that  any  violation  of  a 
material  condition  would  have  to  be 
done  knowingly.  However,  in  the 
present  situation,  where  there  is  al- 
ready language  on  the  books,  the 
dropping  of  the  phrase  might  be  .seen 
by  some  as  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent  to  change  present  law. 

Those  who  see  it  that  way  would 
argue  that  there  must  have  been  a 
purpo.se  behind  dropping  the  phrase. 
Since  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mit tees  report  does  not  indicate  what 
that  purpo.se  is.  they  would  be  able  to 
argue  that  the  purpo.se  was  to  change 
the  culpability  requirement  of  .section 
3008(d)(2).  If  their  argument  were  ac- 
cepted, the  result  could  be  a  substan- 
tial change  from  present  law.  for  there 
could  be  the  imposition  of  strict  crimi- 
nal liability.  Whether  there  would  be 
strict  criminal  liability  in  any  particu- 
lar instance  would  depend  upon  how 
the  condition  was  drafted. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment restores  the  phrase  in  knowing 
violation"  to  .section  3008(d)(2).  The 
u.se  of  this  phrase  from  present  law 
will  insure  that  the  culpability  provi- 
sions of  current  law  are  carried  for- 
ward unchanged. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HErOVtRY  AND  HECVCI.INC  OF  USED  OIL 

Sec  14.  Section  3012  (relating  to  re.stric- 
lion.s  on  recycled  oil)  is  amended  b.v  .striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  subsli- 
tutini!  ■■.  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
liiiman  health  and  the  environment.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  .section  14? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


STATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  1.5.  Section  .3006(6)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  followinK  at  the  end  thereof:  'In 
auIhorJzmK  a  Slate  program,  the  Admini.s- 
trator  may  base  his  findings  on  the  Federal 
program  in  effect  one  .year  prior  to  .submis- 
sion of  a  State'.s  application  or  in  effect  on 
January  26.  1983.  whichever  i.s  later. '. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  15  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obiection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  section  15? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  LENT 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  L^nt:  Page  45. 
line  2.  after  15.  '  insert  (a)  Basis  of  Au- 
thorization.—" 

Page  45.  after  line  7,  in.sert: 

(b)  Interim  AtrrHORizATioN:  1983  Amend- 
ments.-di  Section  3006(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  twenty-four"  and  substituting 
■  thirty-six". 

<2)  Section  3006  i.s  amended  by  in.serting 
the  following  at  the  end  of  siib.seciion  (g)(2) 
(as  added  by  .section  5  of  this  Act):  "The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  by  rule,  establish  a  date 
for  the  expiration  of  interim  authorization 
under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Pending  interim  or  final  authoriza- 
tion of  a  State  program  for  any  Slate  which 
reflects  the  amendments  made  by  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  I  he  Stale  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  under  which 
the  Slate  may  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  requirements  and  prohibit  ions  which 
take  effect  pursuant  to  such  amendments. 

■'i4)(A)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  State  permit  pro- 
gram for  any  State  which  is  authorized 
under  sub.section  (b)  or  (c).  until  such  pro- 
gram is  amended  to  reflect  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983  and  such  program 
amendments  receive  interim  or  final  author- 
ization, the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
authority  in  such  State  to  i.ssue  or  deny  per- 
mits or  those  portions  of  permits  affected 
by  the  requirement  and  prohibitions  estab- 
lished by  the  Hazardous  Wa-ste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  Tin-  Administra- 
tor shall  coordinate  with  Stales  the  proce- 
dures for  i.ssuing  such  permits.". 

Mr.  LENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  15. 
This  amendment  will  do  a  number  of 
things.  First  it  will  insure  that  the 
States  have  adequate  time  to  fulfill 
the  nece.s.sary  requirements  to  become 
fully  authorized.  Without  my  amend- 
ment, the  States'  interim  authoriza- 
tions will  expire  on  January  26.  1985. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  appro.xi 
mately  7  to  14  States  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  deadline,  and  so  would 
lose  their  interim  authorizations. 
Therefore,  mv  amendment  gives  the 
States  until  January  26.  1986  to  fulfill 
their  requirements  before  they  lose 
their  interim  status. 

Second,  this  amendment  ratifies  the 
current    practice   of   using   State-EPA 
agreements  to  enable  States  to  partici- 
pate as  much  as  po.ssiblc  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  RCRA  prior  to  their  au- 
thorization. For  example.  States  that 
do  not  vet  have  adequate  authority  to 
obtain    authorization    may    still    have 
sufficient  State  authority  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  conduct  in- 
spections and  draft  permits  for  EPA. 
Other  States  may  have  made  the  nec- 
es.sary      statutory      and      regulatory 
changes  to  implement  an  independent 
State    regulatory    program    for   small 
quantity  generators  between  100  and 
1  000    kilograms    that    EPA    can    ac- 
knowledge in  an  agreement.  In  those 
cases     the    Administrator    may    well 
wish  to  arrange  to  devote  his  priorities 
and    resources   to   other   areas   where 
there  is  not  already  considerable  State 
activity  and/or  to  other  States. 

The  agreement  or  existence  of  an 
operating  State  program  docs  not 
mean  that  the  Administrator  rehn- 
quishes  his  authority  or  responsibility. 
Until  a  State  receives  interim  or  final 
authorization  for  a  program  compo- 
nent the  Administrator  alone  is 
charged  with  the  legal  responsibility 
under  subtitle  C.  The  Congress  (iocs 
not  intend  agreements  to  be  viewed  as 
a  de  facto,  more  lenient  type  of  au- 
thorization. 

Third  mv  amendment  gives  the  ti"A 
Administrator  discretion  to  establish 
reali.stic  deadlines  by  which  States 
mast  achieve  final  authorization  for 
the  requirements  mandated  by  the 
1983  amendments. 

Fourth,  mv  amendment  gives  the 
EPA  authority  to  issue  permits  in  con- 
formance with  implementation  of  the 
permitting  requirements  of  the  1983 
amendments. 

Mv  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  "distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Florio.  and  I  ask  your  sup- 
port for  it. 

n  1620 
Mr.    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  LENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend mv  colleague  from  New  York  for 
offering  this  amendment.  In  addition 
to  extending  the  deadline  by  which 
States-in  order  to  be  finally  author- 
ized-must obtain  EPA  approval  for 
their  RCRA  programs,  the  amend- 
inent  would  make  a  number  of  minor, 
but  verv  useful,  improvements  to  the 
Slate  authorization  process.  These  im- 
provements are  important  because  of 


ihe  n(H'ti  lu  a.^hi.-,i  I  lie  States  in  obtain- 
ing final  authorization  not  just  for  the 
existing  RCRA  program,  but  also  for 
thc  new  program  components  which 
would  be  required  under  this  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  2867). 

This  amendment  al.so  helps  assure 
that  the  deadlines  established  by  H.R. 
2867  are  met— not  on  a  piecemeal 
basis-but  in  every  State  at  the  same 
time.  A  contrary  result  would  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  H.R.  2867— 
particularly   the   restrictions   on   land 

disposal. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lent  for  offering 
these  carefully  drafted  improvements 
to  the  State  authorization  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Lent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

effective  date  or  regulations 

Sec  16  Section  3010(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  At 
the  time  a  regulation  is  promulgated,  the 
Administrator  may  provide  for  a  shorter 
period  prior  to  the  effective  dale,  or  an  im- 
mediate effective  date  for:  .^     . 

(Da  regulation  with  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  the  regulated  community  does 
not  need  six  months  to  come  into  compli- 

•■(2)  a  regulation  which  responds  to  an 
emergency  situation:  or 

•■(3)  other  good  cau.se  found  and  published 
witli  the  regulation.". 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
of  no  amendments  to  any  sections  up 
to  section  21. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  sec- 
tions up  to  21.  not  including  21.  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record   and   open   to   amendment    at 

any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  new  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Sections  17  through  20  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

prior  releases 

Sec  17  Section  3004  is  amended  by  adding 
the    following   new   subsection   at    the   end 

^-l\°  PRIOR  Releases. -Standards  issued 
under  this  section  shall  address  releases  of 
hazardous  coasliluents  attributable  to  the 
migration  of  wa.ste  from  all  .solid  waste  man- 
agement units  at  the  facility,  whether  waste 
was  placed  in  such  units  before  or  aflcr  the 
dale  of  permit  i.ssuance.  Where  cleanup  of 
such  releases  cannot  be  completed  prior  to 
permit  issuance,  the  standards  issued  under 
This  section  shall  provide  for  compliance 
schedules  and  financial  assurances  to  ensure 
adequate  cleanup  of  such  releases.". 
state-operated  landfills 
Sec   18  Section  3007  is  amended  by  adding 

the   following   new   sub.section   at   the  end 

thereof:  .  , 

■•(c)  State-Operated  Landfills.- 1  in  ao- 
ministrator  shall  annually  ""dertake  a  thor- 
ough in-spection  of  each  landfill  facility 
which  is  operated  by  a  Stale  or  local  govern- 


ment which  is  subject  to  regulation  under 
this  subtitle.  The  record  of  such  inspection 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b).". 


availability  of  information 
Sec   19.  (a)  Section   3006  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  .subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

(f)  Availability  of  Information. -No 
Slate  program  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Administration  under  this  .section  unless- 

■(1)  such  program  provides  for  the  public 
availability  of  information  obtained  by  the 
Stale  regarding  facilities  and  sites  for  the 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste:  and 

■•(2)  such  information  is  available  to  ine 
public  in  substantially  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  .same  degree,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  Administrator  was  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  in  such  Slate.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  Slate  pro- 
grams authorized  under  .section  3006  before, 
on.  or  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

ombudsman 
Sec  20.  (a)  OFFicE.-Sublille  B  is  amended 
bv  inserting  the  following  new  section  after 
section   2006   and   by   redesignating   section 
2007  as  2008: 

"OFFICE  OF  ombudsman 

•Sec  2006A.  (a)  Establishment:  Func- 
tions-The  Administrator  shall  establish 
an  Office  of  Ombudsman,  to  be  directed  by 
an  Ombudsman.  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Office  of  Ombudsman  to  receive  individ- 
ual complaints,  grievances,  requests  for  in- 
formation submitted  by  any  person  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  or  requirement  under 

this  Act. 

•(b)  Authority  To  Render  Assistance.- 
The  Ombud.sman  shall  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  complaints,  grievances, 
and  requests  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Om- 
budsman, and  shall  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Administrator. 

•(c)  Effect  on  Procedures  for  Griev- 
ances. Appeals,  or  Administrative  Mat- 
ters -The  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Ombudsman  shall  not  affect  any  procedures 
for  grievances,  appeals,  or  administralue 
matters  in  any  other  provision  of  Hi's  Act 
any  other  provision  of  law.  or  any  Federal 
regulation.".  ,  ,      , 

(b)  Table  of  CoNTENTs.-The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  item  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  2006: 
Sec.  2006A.  Office  of  Ombudsman.'. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  sections  16 
through  20? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

design  and  performance  standards 
Sec  22.  Section  3004  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(k)  Minimum  Requirements  for  Certain 
P.acilities.-(I)  Each  landfill  or  surface  im- 
poundment for  which  an  application  for  a 
permit  under  section  3005(c)  is  received  b.v 
the  Administrator  after  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  shall  be  re- 
quired (as  a  condition  of  receiving  such 
permit)  to  be  double-lined  and  to  monitor 
ground  water. 

■•(2)   Each    incinerator   which    receives   a 
permit  under  section  3005(c)  after  the  date 
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of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983  shall 
achieve  the  minimum  destruction  and  re- 
moval efficiency  required  by  reKulations  in 
effect  under  this  subtitle  on  June  24,  1982. 
The  Administrator  may.  by  rule,  modify  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  such  rcKulations  if 
such  modification  provides  for  equivalent  or 
greater  hazardous  waste  containment  or 
equivalent  or  greater  destruction  and  re- 
moval of  hazardous  waste.". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (duririK  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  .section  21  be  con.sidered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERKD  BV  MR.  TRAXI.ER 

Mr.    TRAXLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traxler:  Page 
48.  in  line  12.  after    (1)"  in.sert   '(A)". 

Page  48.  after  line  17.  insert: 

"<B»  The  double-liner  requirement  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  waived  by 
the  Administrator  for  any  monofill.  if- 

"(i)  such  monofill  contains  only  hazardous 
wastes  from  foundry  furnace  emi-ssion  con- 
trols or  metal  casting  molding  .sand. 

•(ii)  such  wastes  do  not  contain  constitu- 
ents which  would  render  the  wastes  hazard- 
ous for  reasons  other  than  the  EP  toxicity 
characteristics,  and 

•(iii)  such  monofill  meets  the  same  re- 
quirements as  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
waiver  under  section  30051  hK3).". 

Mr.  TRAXLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  which  re- 
solves a  technical  difficulty  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  approve  environmentally 
sound  alternative  methods  of  handling 
certain  types  of  solid  foundry  wastes.  I 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  amend- 
ment complies  with  the  intent  of  pro- 
viding for  safe  disposal  of  .solid  found- 
ry wastes. 

This  amendment  differs  from  the 
one  I  had  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  Friday.  October  28,  in 
that  it  attempts  to  clarify  the  real 
intent  of  my  efforts.  This  amendment 
clearly  states  by  its  language  that  it 
applies  to  hazardous  wastes  from 
foundry  furnace  emission  controls  or 
metal  casting  molding  sand.  Some 
people  have  expressed  concerns  that 
the  original  language  was  too  broad  in 
its  scope  to  limit  itself  to  this  problem 
of  foundry  wastes,  so  I  offer  this  modi- 
fied version  to  remedy  those  concerns. 
The  amendment  is  now  accepted  by 
the  major  environmental  groups,  in- 
cluding the  National  Audobon  Society, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and 


the  Sierra  Club,  all  of  whom  partici- 
pated in  its  drafting. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  this  amendment.  I  want  to  add  spe- 
cial thanks  to  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee,  Mr.  Dingell.  for  his  assist- 
ance in  this  effort. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
conforms  the  requirements  which  EPA 
can  establish  for  these  certain  mono- 
fills  with  those  the  Agency  can  estab- 
lish for  surface  impoundments.  Since 
the  two  types  of  facilities  are  similar.  I 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
requirements  for  the  facilities  be  simi- 
lar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
H.R.  3994.  RCRA  amendments  during 
the  96th  Congress.  I  declined  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  ha\e  pro- 
vided special  exemptions  for  monofills. 
Rather.  I  suggested  that  it  was  appro- 
priate for  EPA  and  industry  to  work 
together  to  develop  a  standard  which 
would  meet  environmental  concerns. 

Since  that  time.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  progress  has  been 
made.  Industry  and  EPA  have  studied 
the  problem  comprehensively,  and 
EPA  expressed  its  intent  to  e.stablish 
specific  monofill  standards  in  a  July 
26,  1982,  Federal  Register  notice.  Mon- 
ofills have  generally  been  regarded  as 
landfills  used  to  store  or  dispo.se  of  one 
or  more  of  a  small  group  of  inorganic 
wastes.  EPA  noted  that  this  group  is 
limited  to  specific  wastes  that  the 
Agency  finds  would  not  leach  signifi- 
cant concentrations  in  the  absence  of 
an  acid  leaching  medium,  f^or  the 
record.  I  will  append  to  my  statement 
a  more  complete  description  of  mono- 
fills  which  was  developed  by  EPA. 

EPA  has  advised  my  office  that  mon- 
ofill standards  could  be  developed 
within  18  months.  However,  EPA  As- 
sistant Administrator  Lee  Thomas 
wrote  to  me  that  EPA  activities  in  this 
area  have  been  halted  because:  "As- 
suming pas-sage  of  RCRA  amendments 
as  presently  constituted,  there  would 
then  be  little  benefit  to  development 
of  tailored  standards  for  monofill  ac- 
tivities." In  other  words,  unless  this 
bill  is  amended  in  the  manner  which  I 
am  sugge.sting.  all  the  cooperative 
effort  to  establish  monofill  standards 
will  go  down  the  drain. 

If  industry  is  making  a  responsible 
effort  to  control  solid  wastes,  and  if 
they  are  doing  so  in  a  way  to  meet  en- 
vironmental concerns,  it  is  my  view- 
that  to  make  all  the  effort  to  develop 
monofill  standards  meaningless  by 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game  will  hurt  our  ability  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance  from  in- 
dustry on  a  whole  range  of  environ- 
mental issues.  Why  should  they  act  in 
good  faith  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  not? 


UMI 


My  point  to  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  situation  has 
been  studied,  and  the  work  has  been 
done.  We  are  clo.se  to  promulgating 
rules  for  monofills  based  upon  hard 
.scientific  evidence,  not  on  speculation. 
The  regulations  will  provide  protec- 
tion for  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. My  amendment  will  leave 
EPA  with  the  discretion  to  make  use 
of  the  work  on  monofills  which  has 
been  done  already  by  establishing  the 
same  requirements  as  are  being  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  for  surface  impound- 
ments. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue,  nor  is  it  one 
that  is  unfamiliar  to  the  House.  We 
need  to  take  advantage  of  the  coopera- 
tion demonstrated  between  industry 
and  EPA  to  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment, particularly  the  excellent  work 
done  since  1981  by  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Society  who  will  issue  a 
final  report  on  this  subject  in  2 
months  clearly  demonstrating  that 
monofills  can  and  will  meet  all  of  our 
environmental  concerns. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Supplemental  information  attached 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Monofill  Provision  for  RCRA 
Amendments 

Monofills  are  landfills,  surface  impound- 
ments, or  waste  piles  u.sed  to  treat,  store,  or 
dispose  of  one  or  more  of  a  small  group  of 
inorganic  wastes.  If  these  wastes  are  man- 
aged under  conditions  that  preclude  con- 
tract the  waste  and  acids,  and  the  disposal 
facility  is  well  located  hydrogeologically. 
there  will  result  an  extremely  low  likelihood 
of  ground-water  contamination.  On  July  26, 
1982,  EPA  .staled  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  IS  intends  to  propose  .separate  stand- 
ards for  monofill  units. 

The  wastes  possibly  eligible  as  monofill 
wastes  are  relatively  non-complex,  inorganic 
wastes  that  are  hazardous  only  because 
they  exhibit  the  characteristic  of  EP  toxici- 
ty (defined  in  §  261.24)  or  are  a  listed  waste 
for  toxicity  but  are  not  normally  hazardous 
due  to  ignitability.  corrosivity,  reactivity,  or 
acutely  hazardous.  For  these  wastes,  the 
concern  is  that  the  normally  acidic  condi- 
tions in  a  disposal  unit  receiving  both  organ- 
ic and  inorganic  wastes  could  cau.sc  leaching 
of  heavy  metals.  Under  monofill  standards, 
however,  eligible  wastes  would  be  managed 
to  prevent  contact  with  potential  acid-pro- 
ducing wastes  or  conditions.  This  would  be 
accomplished  through  a  set  of  .separate 
monofill  standards  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  waste  characteristics  and  loca- 
tional  factors. 

An  important  waste  characteristic  would 
be  that  of  low  organic  content.  The  loca- 
lional  factors  may  include  local  geology,  soil 
type,  hydrology,  annual  rainfall,  and  rain- 
fall acidity.  For  example,  the  acidity  of  local 
rainfall  percolating  through  an  inorganic 
waste  may  eventually,  if  the  facility  is  not 
properly  designed,  result  in  an  increased 
mobility  of  hazardous  constituents. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2867  Offered  bv  Mr. 

Traxler 
Page  48.  in  line  12,  after  •(l)"  insert  ■(A)". 


Page  48.  after  line  17.  insert:  (B)  The 
double-liner  requirement  set  forth  m  -sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  waived  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  any  monofill.  provided  that. 

(i)  such  monofill  contains  only  hazardous 
wastes  from  foundry  furnace  emi.ssion  con- 
trols or  metal  casting  molding  .sand. 

(ii)  such  wastes  do  not  contain  constitu- 
ents which  would  render  the  wastes  hazard- 
ous for  reasons  other  than  the  EP  toxicity 
characteristics,  and 

(iii)  such  monofill  meets  the  same  require- 
ments as  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
waiver  under  section  3005' hn 3). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlemans  amendment  provides  a 
limited  waiver  for  a  select  universe  of 
monofills.  These  monofills  must  con- 
tain onlv  certain  wastes  and  the  con- 
stituents of  the  waste  mu.st  not  in- 
clude chemicals  which  would  render 
the  waste  hazardous  for  rea.sons  othei" 
than  the  EP  characteristic.  This  will 
require  an  appendix  VIII  screetiing 
and  an  analysis  similar  to  the  delisting 
analysis  required  under  section  U(c) 
of  tile  bill.  The  monofills  must  also 
qualifv  for  the  waiver  provisions  of 
section  3005(h)(3). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
author  of  the  amendment  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  LENT.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man I  understand  this  amendment 
simply  gives  to  some  monofills  the 
same  exemption  that  is  provided  for 
.surface  impoundments  by  virtue  of  the 
Breaux  amendment  to  section  5  of  the 

^Mr.  TRAXLER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ^,  „„„ 

Mr  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  want  to  support  the  gentleman  s 
amendment.  It  .seems  to  me  to  be  only 
equitable. 

Mr  TRAXLER.  I  want  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

Traxler  ). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

technical  committee  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
technical  committee  amendment  on 
page  48  in  section  21  is  also  adopted, 
without  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  test  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  9.  strike  22 "  and  insert 
••21." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


MANAGEMENT  OF  USED  OIL 

Sec   22   (a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  3012  (re- 
lating   10    restrictions    on    recycled    oil)    is 
amended  bv  inserting  '(a)  In  General.- 
afler  '  3012.-  and  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

•■(b)  Identification  or  Listing  of  Used 
Oil  as  Hazardous  Waste.-NoI  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
.shall  propose  whether  to  list  or  identify 
used  automobile  and  truck  crankcasc  oil  as 
hazardous  waste  under  section  3001.  Not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  such 
dale  of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  a  final  determination  whether  to  list 
or  identify  used  automobile  and  truck 
crankcase  oil  and  other  used  oil  as  hazard- 
ous wastes  under  section  3001. 

•(c)  Used  Oil  Which  Is  Recycled.-(  1 ) 
The  standards  promulgated  under  section 
3001(d)  3002.  3003.  and  3004  of  this  subtitle 
shall  not  apply  to  used  oil  identified  or 
listed  as  a  hazardous  waste  under  section 
3001  if  such  used  oil  is  recycled.  ^.  .     . 

•  (2)(A)  In  the  case  of  used  oil  which  is 
exempt  under  paragraph  (1).  not  later  than 
,wentv-four  months  after  the  dale  of  the 
cnaclmenl  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis^ 
iralor  shall  promulgate  such  .standards 
under  this  subsection  regarding  the  genera- 
tion transportation,  and  recycling  of  such 
used  oil  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment.  In  pro- 
mulgating such  regulations  with  respecl  to 
generators,  the  Administrator  shal  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  such  regulations 
on  environmentally  acceptable  types  of  used 
oil  recycling  and  the  effect  of  such  regula- 
tions on  small  quantity  generators  and  gen- 
erators which  are  small  busines.ses. 

•(B)  The  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  provide  that  no  genera- 
tor of  used  oil  which  is  exempt  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  subject  to  any  manifest 
requirement  or  any  associated  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  requirement  with  respect 
to  such  used  oil  if  such  generator- 
••(i)  either— 

••(I)  enters  into  an  agreement  or  other  ar- 
rangment  (including  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement with  an  independent  transporter 
or  with  an  agent  of  the  recycler)  for  delv 
erv  of  .such  u.sed  oil  to  a  recycling  facilil.v 
wliich  has  a  permit  under  section  3005.0  .or 
for  which  a  permit  is  deemed  to  be  in  effect 
under  subsection  (d)).  or 

••(II)  recycles  such  used  oil  at  one  or  more 
facilities  of  the  generator  which  has  such  a 
permit  under  section  3005  of  this  subtitle 
lor  for  which  a  permit  is  deemed  to  have 
been  issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 

"°?ii')  such  used  oil  is  not  mixed  by  the  gen- 
erator with  other  types  of  hazardous  wastes. 

'^"^iii)  the  generator  maintains  such  records 
relating  to  such  used  oil.  including  records 
of  agreements  or  other  arrangements  for  de- 
livery of  such  used  oil  to  any  recycling  facil- 
ity referred  to  in  clause  (iXl).  as  the  Admin 
isirator  deems  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  environment. 

••(3)  The  regulations  under  this  subsection 
regarding  the  transportation  of  used  oi 
which  is  exempt  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
requ  re  the  transporters  of  such  used  oil  to 
dehver  such  used  oil  to  a  ff ''^^  j'^'^h, ^,^,^, 
a  permit  under  section  3005  of  this  subtitle 
or  which  is  deemed  to  have  a  permit  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  The  Adminis- 
uaior  shall  also  establish  other  standards 


for  such  transporters  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 
(4)  The  regulations  under  this  subsection 
regarding  the  owners  and  operators  of  facili- 
ties which  recycle  used  oil  which  is  exempt 
under  paragrpah  .1)  may  include  require- 
ments respecting  any  of  the  matters  listed 
in  section  3004(a)  and  may  vary  according  to 
whether  the  facility  is  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 3005(c)  or  deemed  to  have  a  permit 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  At  a 
minimum,  the  Adminsitrator  shall  establish 
such  standards  for  used  oil  recycled  by 
being  burned  for  energy  recovery  or  by 
being  applied  to  the  land  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

••(d)  Permits.-(I)  The  owner  or  operator 
of  a  facility  which  recycles  used  oil  which  is 
exempt    under   subsection    (cKl),    shall    be 
deemed  to  have  a  permit  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  all  such  treatment  or  recycling  (anel 
anv  associated  lank  or  container  storage)  if 
such  owner  and  operator  comply  with  stand- 
ards   promulgated    by    the    Administrator 
under    subsection    (c)(4)    of    this    section: 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  require 
such  owners  and  operators  to  obtain  an  indi- 
vidual permit  under  section  3005(c)  if  he  de- 
termines that  an  individual  permit  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. ,  .  „ 
••(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro\ision 
of  law    anv  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility 
which   recycles   used   oil   which    is  exempt 
under  sub.seclion  (c)<  1 )  shall  not  be  required 
to  obtain   a   permit    under  section   3005(c) 
with  respect  to  such  used  oil  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator    has     promulgated     standards 
under  subsection  (cK4)  of  this  section  re- 
garding the  recycling  of  such  used  oiL  . 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.-(I)  Section 
7007(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  after    3005 
the  following  -(or  in  modifying  or  revoking 
anv  permit  which  is  deemed  to  have  been 
i.ssued  under  section  3012(d)(1))  -„„„,j,, 

.2)  The  third  .sentence  of  section  3006(0) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  'hazardous 
waste-  the  following  '(and  to  enforce  per- 
mits deemed  to  have  been  issued  under  sec- 
lion  3012(d).  1))'. 

Mr  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  22  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore,    is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Chairman    pro    tempore.    Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  22. 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


USE  of  recovered  materials  by  federal 

AGENCIES 

Sec  23  (a)  Definitions.-(I)  Section  1004 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
items  at  the  end  thereof: 

••(40)  The  term  recycled  paper  means 
paper  or  paper  products  which  contain  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  wasiepaper  fibers. 

■•(41)  The  term  wasiepaper  means  post 
consumer,  converting  and  printing  paper 
wJ^u's  The  term  post  consumer  waste 
means  paper  generated  by  business  and  con_ 
Tumers  after  it  has  served  its  intended  end 
use.  including:  used  corrugated  boxes^  old 
newspaper,  and  used  ^opy  Paper  computer 
printout  and  used  tabulating  cards.  The 
^errn  converting  and  Priminf^/'^f.^P^P" 
means  paper  waste  generated  after  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  paprrmaking  prorc.s,s.  iiicliid- 
iiik:  I'nvclopj-  r\ittinKs.  bindt-ry  trimmings, 
priming  wastes,  rutting;  and  other  convert- 
mt?  wa-stes.  butt  rolls,  mill  wrappers,  and  re- 
jected unused  stock.  The  term  wastepnper' 
does  not  include  fibrous  waste  generated 
during  the  manufacturing  process  (such  as 
fibers  recovered  from  waste  water  or  trim- 
ming of  a  paper  machine  roll  into  small  rolls 
or  rough  sheets)  or  fibrous  b.vproducts  of 
harvesting,  extractive  or  woodcutting  proc- 
e.sses.". 

(21  Section  1004(19)  is  amended  b.v  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the 
case  of  paper,  tlie  term  recovered  material' 
means  only  wastepaper'  as  defined  in  this 
section.". 

(b)  Procurement  Programs.— Section  6002 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new- 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(h)  Procurement  Program. -( 1)  Within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  publication  of  ap- 
plicable guidelines  under  subsection  (e). 
each  procuring  agency  shall  develop  an  af- 
firmative procurement  program  which  will 
assure  that  items  composed  of  recovered 
materials  will  be  purchased  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
procurement  law. 

■■(2»  Each  affirmative  procurement  pro- 
gram required  under  this  subsection  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  contain  — 

••(A)  a  recovered  materials  preference  pro- 
gram: 

■■(B)  an  agency  promotion  program  to  pro- 
mote the  preference  program  adopted  under 
subparagraph  (A): 

(C)  a  program  for  requiring  estimates  of 
the  total  percentage  of  recovered  material 
utilized  in  the  performance  of  a  contract; 
certification  of  minimum  recovered  material 
content  actually  utilized,  where  appropriate; 
and  reasonable  verification  procedures  for 
estimates  and  certifications;  and 

■■(D)  annual  review  and  monitoring  of  the 
effectiveness  of  an  agencys  affirmative  pro- 
curement program. 

■'3)  In  developing  the  preference  pro- 
gram, the  following  options  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  adoption: 

(A)  Case-by-Case  Police  Development: 
Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  (A)  through  (C)  a  policy  of  awarding 
contracts  to  the  vendor  offering  an  item 
compo.sed  of  the  highest  percentage  of 
recovered  materials  practicable.  Subject  to 
such  limitations,  agencies  may  make  an 
award  to  a  vendor  offering  items  with  less 
than  the  maximum  recovered  materials  con- 
tent. 

•■(B)  Minimum  Content  Standards:  Mini 
mum  recovered  materials  content  specifica- 
tions which  are  set  m  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  that  the  recovered  materials  content 
required  is  the  maximum  available  without 
jeopardizing  the  intended  end  u.se  of  the 
item,  or  violating  the  limitations  of  sub.sec 
tion  (cKl)  (A)  through  (O.  Procuring  agen 
cies  shall  adopt  one  of  the  options  .set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  or  a  substan 
tially  equivalent  combination  thereof,  for 
inclusion  in  the  affirmative  procurement 
program.'. 

(c)  GuiDELiNEs.-Sectlon  6002(e)  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  including  paper^  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  1982  '  and  sub- 
stituting: including  recycled  paper,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Hazardous  Wa-ste  Control  and  Enforce 
ment  Act  of  1983.  and  for  two  additional 
product  categories,  including  tires,  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.". 

(di  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. -Section  6002(g)  is  amended  by- 


(1)  striking  out  ttw  policy  e\pre.s.sed  in" 
and  substituting     the  reqiiin-ments  of  ;  and 

(2)  by  in.serting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  .  and  to.  every 
two  years  beginning  in  1984.  report  to  the 
Congress  on  actions  taken  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  progress  made  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  .section,  including  agency  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (d)  ". 

(e)  Specifications. -Section  6002(d)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Acf  and  sub- 
stituting eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Con- 
trol and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983'. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  .section  23  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jerse.v'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  23? 

iVMENDMENT  offered  by  MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wvden:  Page 
53.  line  8.  strike  out  ( 1 ) "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  8  on  page  54  and 
substitute:  Section  6002  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sub.sections  at  the 
end  thereof  — 

■(h)  Definition. -As  used  in  this  .section, 
in  the  ca.se  of  paper  products,  the  term  re 
covered  materials'  includes— 

■■(  1 )  postconsumer  matrials  such  as— 

■■(A)  paper,  paperboard.  and  fibrous 
wastes  from  retail  stores,  office  buildings, 
homes,  etc.,  after  they  have  pa.ssed  through 
their  end-usage  as  a  consumer  item,  includ- 
ing: used  corrugated  boxes,  old  newspapers; 
old  magazines;  mixed  waste  paper;  tabiilal 
ing  cards;  and  u.sed  cordage;  and 

■■(B)  all  paper,  paperboard,  and  fibrous 
wastes  that  enter  and  are  collected  from 
municipal  solid  waste,  and 

1 2)  manufacturing,  forest  residues,  and 
other  wastes  such  as  - 

(A)  dry  paper  and  paperboard  waste  gen 
crated  after  completion  of  the  papt-rmaking 
proce.ss  (i.e..  tho.se  manufacturing  oper 
at  ions  up  to  and  including  the  cutting  and 
trimming  of  the  paper  machine  reel  into 
small  rolls  or  rough  sheets)  including:  enve- 
lope cuttings,  bindery  trimmings,  and  other 
paper  and  paperboard  waste,  resulting  from 
printing,  cutting,  forming,  and  other  con 
verting  operations;  bag.  box,  and  carton 
manufacturing  wastes;  and  butt  rolls,  mill 
wrappers,  and  rejected  unu.sed  slock;  and 

(B)  finished  paper  and  paperboard  from 
ob.solete  inventories  of  paper  and  paper 
board  manufacturers,  merchants.  wliol<-.sal- 
ers,  dealers,  printers,  converters,  or  others; 

■(C)  fibrous  by-products  of  harvesting 
manufacturing,  extractive,  or  woodcutting 
proce.s-ses,  flax,  straw,  linters.  baga.s.se,  slash, 
and  other  forest  residues; 

(D)  wastes  generated  by  the  conversion 
of  goods  made  from  fibrous  material  (i.e. 
waste  rope  from  cordage  manufacture,  tex- 
tile mill  waste  and  cuttings; 

■(E)  fibers  recovered  from  wast«-  water 
which  otherwise  would  enter  the  waste 
stream 

Page  54.  strike  out  lines  9  through  11. 

Page  54.  line  12.  .strike  out  (h)"  and  sub- 
.stitute    (i)". 


Page  bb.  after  line  7.  insert:  In  the  case  of 
paper,  the  recovered  materials  preference 
program  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  provide  for  the  maximum  u.se  of  the 
post  consumer  recovered  materials  referred 
to  in  subsection  (h)(  1).'. 

Page  55.  line  14.  before  the  period  insert 
■  (and  in  the  case  of  paper,  the  highest  per 
centage  of  the  post  consumer  recovered  ma- 
terials referred  to  in  siib.section  (h)(1))". 

Page  55.  line  21.  after  content"  in.sert 
■■(and  in  the  ca.se  of  paper,  the  content  of 
post  consumer  materials  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (h)(  !))•  . 

Page  56.  line  3.  strike  out  ■combination 
thereof  and  substitute    alternative". 

Page  56.  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  11  and  substitute: 

(b)  Guidelines -Section  6002(e)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  adding  the  following  after  "section"  in 
paragraph  (1).  .  and  in  the  case  of  paper. 
provide  for  maximizing  the  u.se  of  post  con- 
sumer recovered  materials  referred  to  in 
sub.section  (hi(l)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  for  at  least  three  product 
categories"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  1982  "  and  substituting  for  paper 
within  180  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Wa.ste  Control  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983.  and  for  three  additional  prod- 
uct categories  (including  tires)  by  October  1 
1985", 

(c)  REguiREMENTS, -Section  6002(c)(1)  is 
amended  by  in.serting  after  highest  per- 
centage of  recovered  materials  practicable" 
the  following;  (and  in  the  ca.se  of  paper, 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  post  con 
sumer  recovered  materials  referred  to  in 
sub.section  ilm  1 1  practicable)  ". 

Mr.  WYDEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  is  to  section  23 
of  this  bill,  entitled  U.se  of  Recovered 
Materials  by  Federal  Agencies. "■ 

Section  23  reauthorizes  section 
6002— first  enacted  in  1976— of  RCRA. 
calling  for  Federal  procurement  of 
items  containing  reco\ered  materials 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  applicable  provisions 
of  Federal  procurement  law. 

The  intent  of  .section  23.  and  more 
generally  section  6002  is  really  quite 
straightforward.  It  is  to  provide  a 
steady,  reliable  market  for  manufac- 
turers of  items  composed  of  recovered 
materials.  It  is  premised  on  the  belief 
that  if  someone  can  build  a  better 
mousetrap,  and  do  .so  at  the  least  cost 
the  Federal  procurement  process 
should  give  a  preference  to  that  prod- 
uct by  virtue  of  the  external  benefits 
it  produces,  namely,  the  reduction  in 
our  Nations  $9  billion  solid  waste  dis- 
po.sal  tab. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  sev- 
eral changes  to  section  23. 

Fir.st  and  foremo.st.  it  replaces  the 
definition  of    wastepaper"  for  the  pur- 


poses of  Federal  procurement  of  recy- 
cled paper  with  a  two-part  definition 
u.sed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration in  the  1970s.  The  GSA  defini- 
tion appears  more  acceptable  and 
more  familiar  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned over  the  Federal  procurement 
of  recycled  paper. 

The  GSA  two-part  definition  recog- 
nizes the  difference  between  postcon- 
sumer recovered  materials-the  mate- 
rials headed  for  our  Nations  land- 
fills-and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
manufacturing  wastes  and  forest  resi- 
dues which  are  often  used  in  the  pa- 
permaking  process  as  standard  prac- 
tice or  have  alternative  u.ses  if  they 
are  not  recovered  for  the  papermaking 

process.  .  . 

Though  paper  can  and  is  made  witn 
both  types  of  recovered  materials,  it  is 
the  intent  of  RCRA.  of  .section  23.  and 
of  this  amendment   to  maximize  the 
use    of    the    post-consumer    recovered 
materials  with  respect  to  procurement 
of  recycled  paper  and  paper  products. 
The  other  significant  change  to  sec- 
tion 23  in  this  amendment  is  a  result 
of  discu.ssions  between  my  office  and 
the  EPA    It  concerns  the  deadline  for 
producing     the     recovered     materials 
product     guidelines     that     procuring 
agencies   are   to   follow.   The   original 
amendment  called  for  EPA  to  produce 
three    guidelines,    including    one    for 
paper    180  days  after  enactment  and 
an  additional  two  guidelines,  including 
tires,  bv  October  1,  1985. 

My  pending  amendment  now  re- 
quires that  the  EPA  produce  only  the 
paper  guideline  within  180  days  of  eri- 
actmenl  and  an  additional  three  prod- 
uct guidelines,  including  tires,  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

In  light  of  the  many  deadlines  im- 
posed on  EPA  by  this  bill.  I  believe 
this  is  a  rea.sonable  compromise'.  I  also 
call  to  mv  colleagues-  attention  that 
under  the'existing  RCRA  provisions  of 
section   6002   a    paper    guideline    wa.s 
originally   to   have   been   produced   in 
1981    EPA  had  produced  a  very  thor- 
ough draft  paper  guideline  in  July  o 
1981  which  can  serve  as  an  excellent 
basis  for  the  guideline  due   180  days 
after   enactment.    Also.    EPA    has    re- 
vived   their   paper   guideline   develop- 
ment effort  and  currently  has  an  em- 
ployee working  full-lime  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  guideline.  Thus,  I  am 
convinced  a  final  guideline  can  be  pro- 
duced within  the  timetable  set  forth  in 
the  amendment,  and  I  will  be  follow- 
ing the  process  closely  to  insure  that 
the  deadline  is  in  fact  met, 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fulU 
.support  mv  colleagues  amendment  to 
section  23.  Section  6002-which  sec- 
tion 23  reauthorizes-has  lain  dormant 
for  too  long.  Section  23  will  get  the 


Federal  procurement  of  items  contain- 
ing recovered  materials  back  on  track. 
The    Federal    Government    procure- 
ment process  must  lead  the  way  in  en- 
hancing markets  for  products  that  not 
only    meet    applicable    specifications, 
but'  also  provide  the  external  benefit 
of     using     discarded     materials     that 
would  otherwise  wind  up  in  our  Na- 
tions     landfills.     When     the     Nation 
spends    $9    billion    annually    on    solid 
waste  disposal,  we  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  effort  to  reduce  the 
solid   waste  stream  through   resource 
recovery.  .     _ 

The  changes  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
timetable  for  EPA  development  of  the 
product  guidelines  is  reasonable,  and 
then  I  fully  expect  the  final  paper 
guideline  to  be  developed  and  finalized 
with  the  schedule  set  forth  in  section 

23 

Mr  WYDEN,  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  help  in  develop- 
ing the  amendment. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  has  also 
been  a  great  help. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^  . 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  ainend- 
menl.  It  conforms  the  statute  and  will 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr     HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,  ,     ,., 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  on  the  Wyden 
amendment. 

As  some  Members  may  know.  1  have 
expressed  strong  reservations  about  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  wa,s  adopt- 
ed in  subcommittee.  That  amendment 
was  authored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon   (Mr.   Wyden)   and   deals  with 
Government  purchases  of  paper  prod- 
ucts  containing    recovered    materials, 
specifically  postconsumer  waste  fibers. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  the  bill  as  section 
23  The  amendment  now  being  offered 
by  Mr.  Wyden  to  his  own  committee 
amendment  is  an  improvement.  How- 
ever   this  floor  amendment  does  not 
by  any  means  solve  all  of  the  prob- 

Since  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing.  I  am  personally 
called  upon  to  authorize  the  purchase 
of  all  the  printing  paper  procured  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  tor 
it.self  and  other  Federal  agencies.  I  am 
worried  about  the  possible  effects  this 
amendment  may  have  on  the  prices  we 
have  to  pay  for  paper. 

When  I  expressed  my  reservations  to 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
earlier    the   gentleman    from   Oregon 


responded   to  me  with   a  written   de 
scription  of  the  amendment  outlining 
what  he  intends  the  amendment  will 
do.  That  description  assured  me  that 
an  affirmative  Federal  program  to  pro- 
cure paper  containing  recovered  mate- 
rials,  as   defined   in   the  amendment, 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  current 
statutes  and  procedures  that   require 
that  if  the  paper  meets  stipulated  per- 
formance   standards,    the    lowest    bid 
price  will  be  accepted.  In  other  words, 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  Government  will 
remain    the   primary    and   controlling 
factor  in  buving  paper,  with  consider- 
ations    of     recovered     postconsumer 
waste  fiber  content  in  paper  a  second- 
ary matter. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
who  authored  the  amendment  if  he 
will  a.ssure  me  that  this  remains  as  his 
interpretation?  Because  without  such 
assurances.  I  fear  that  the  prices  the 
Government  pays  for  paper  may  rise 
substantially  due  to  a  lack  ot  adequate 
competition. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 
Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  graciousness  in 
handling  this  situation. 

In  developing  an  affirmative  pro- 
curement program  for  the  purcha.se  of 
items  composed  of  recovered  materi- 
als .section  23  of  the  bill  specifies  two 
options  for  a  procuring  agency  to 
choose.  In  addition,  an  agency  may 
choose  a  substantially  equivalent  al- 
ternative. 

Under  the  case-by-case  policy  devel- 
opment option,  unreasonable  cost  to 
the  Government  is  indeed  a  control- 
ling factor.  As  far  as  the  Government 
Printing  Office  procurement  of  print- 
ing paper  is  concerned,  the  recycled 
fiber  content,  specifically  the  postcon- 
sumer waste  fiber  content,  would  in  es- 
sence be  the  tie-breaking  criterion  for 
two  equally  priced  low  bids. 

Under  the  minimum  content  stand- 
ards option,  however,  a  procuring 
agency  can  specify  a  minimum  recov- 
ered "materials  content  percentage 
which  all  acceptable  bids  must  comply 
with  In  other  words,  the  lowest  cost 
bid  will  still  be  accepted  as  long  as  the 
bid  meets  the  minimum  content  stand- 
ard With  respect  to  paper,  the  OPU 
could  for  instance,  require  any  accept- 
able bid  to  contain  no  less  than  30  per- 
cent post -consumer  waste  fiber  con- 
tent and  then  select  the  lowest  cost 
bid  among  all  qualifying  bids. 

I  hope  this  explanation  of  the  intent 
of  section  23  is  satisfactory  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Printing. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Your  explanation  is 
clear  however,  it  does  indicate  that  in- 
stances may  occur  when  the  Govern- 
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ment  could  be  paying  more  money  for 
paper  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recovered  materials.  I  must  respectful- 
ly slate  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
is  precluded  by  statute  from  accepting 
other  than  the  lowest  priced  bid  for 
printing  papers  for  the  Government. 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  tie  bids,  the 
Joint  Committee  will  give  full  consid- 
eration to  recovered  material  content 
if  that  content  can  be  verified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

M.ANDATORY  INSPECTIONS 

Sec  24.  Section  3007  l.s  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  .subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■  <d)  Mandatory  Inspections. -( 1)  The  Ad- 
mlni.strator  (or  the  State  in  the  ra.se  of  a 
State  having  an  authorized  hazardou.s  waste 
program  under  thi.s  subtitle)  .shall  com- 
mence a  program  to  thoroughly  inspect 
every  facility  for  the  treatment,  storage,  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  for  which  a 
permit  is  required  under  section  3005  no  less 
often  than  every  two  yt'ars  as  to  its  compli- 
ance with  this  subtitle  (and  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  sublitle).  Such  in- 
spections shall  commence  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  The  Administrator  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  commence,  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  mini- 
mum frequency  and  manner  of  such  inspec- 
tions, including  the  manner  in  which 
records  of  such  inspections  shall  be  main- 
tained and  the  manner  in  which  reports  of 
such  inspections  shall  be  filed.  The  Adminis 
trator  may  distinguish  between  classes  and 
categories  of  facilities  commensurate  with 
the  risks  posed  by  each  class  or  category. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
potential  for  inspections  of  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facilities  by 
nongovernmental  inspectors  as  a  supple- 
ment to  inspections  conducted  by  officers, 
employees,  or  representatives  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  States 
having  authorized  hazardous  waste  pro- 
grams or  operating  under  a  coopiTalive 
agreement  with  the  Administrator.  Such 
report  shall  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Slates,  insurance  companies  offering  en- 
vironmental impairment  insurance,  and  In 
dependent  companies  providing  inspection 
services,  and  other  such  groups  as  appropri- 
ate. Such  report  shall  contain  recommenda 
tions  on  provisions  and  requirements  for  a 
program  of  private  inspections  to  supple- 
ment governmental  inspections." 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  that 
section  24  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OFKEHED  BY  MR    ECKART 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Eckart:  page 
58.  after  line  14.  insert 

ADEQUACY  OF  CERTAIN  C.UIDELINES  AND 
CRITERIA 

Sec.  24 a  (a)  Subtitle  D  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sen  ion  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"adequacy  op  CERTAIN  GUIDELINES  AND 
CRITERIA 

Sec.  4010.  (a)  Study. -The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  guidelines  and  criteria  under  this  Act 
(other  than  guidelines  and  criteria  for  facili- 
ties to  which  subtitle  C  applies)  which  are 
applicable  to  solid  waste  management  and 
dispo.sal  facilities,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  landfills  and  surface  impoundments,  are 
adequate  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
en\ironment  from  groundwater  contamina- 
tion. Such  study  shall  include  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  degree  to  which  the  criteria 
under  section  I008(ai  and  the  criteria  under 
.section  4004  regarding  monitoring,  preven- 
tion of  contamination,  and  remedial  action 
are  adequate  to  protect  groundwater  and 
shall  also  include  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  any  additional  enforcement  au- 
thorities which  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  deems 
necessary  for  such  purposes. 

•(b)  REPORT.-Not  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  .setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  under  this  sec- 
lion,  together  with  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of 
such  study. 

(c)  Revisions  of  Guidelines  and  Crite 
RiA.-  Following  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  siib.section  (b).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  revise  the  guidelines  and  criteria 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent 
neccs-sary  to  insure  that  such  guidelines  and 
criteria  are  adequate  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  ground 
water  contamination." 

(bi  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
D  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new- 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  4010.  Adequacy  of  Certain  Guidelines 
and  Criteria". 

And  make  the  nece.s.sary  conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Mr,  ECKART  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  which  will  push  EPA  into  deter- 
mining whether  its  own  guidelines  and 
criteria  for  landfills  and  impound- 
ments regulated  under  subtitle  D  are 
adequate  to  protect  hiunan  health  and 
the  environment  from  groundwater 
contamination. 


As  I  participated  in  hearings  on  the 
reauthorization  of  RCRA  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  instances  of  groundwater 
contamination  are  widespread  and 
that  many  impoundments  are  still  not 
adequately  regulated  under  our  envi- 
ronmental statutes. 

Consider  the  findings  of  EPA's  still- 
unrelated  surface  impoundment  as- 
sessment study:  there  are  over  181,000 
surface  impoundments  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  impoundments 
are  located  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
strong  chance  of  groundwater  con- 
tamination—85  percent  of  all  sites  are 
located  in  areas  where  there  is  a  po- 
tential drinking  water  source  within  1 
mile  and  two-thirds  of  these  sites  do 
not  have  liners. 

It  is  not  wonder  that  we  are  starting 
to  see  evidence  of  contamination  in 
our  drinking  water  supplies  through- 
out the  Nation— a  recent  EPA  study 
showed  contamination  in  29  percent  of 
the  drinking  water  supplies  in  cities  of 
over  10.000  people. 

This  House  has  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  the  land  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes,  recognizing  that  we 
cannot  protect  groundwater  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  store  hazardous  materi- 
als in  the  ground.  We  must  also  recog- 
nize, however,  that  a  waste  can  con- 
taminate water  supplies  even  though 
it  hasn't  been  officially  listed  as  haz- 
ardous under  RCRA. 

Indeed,  in  Chairman  Florios  sub- 
committee we  learned  that  over  75 
percent  of  the  waste  streams  from  the 
production  of  compounds  that  have 
been  identified  as  carcinogens  by 
EPAs  own  Carcinogen  Assessment 
Group,  and  over  50  percent  of  the 
waste  streams  from  the  production  of 
pesticides  have  not  been  listed  as  haz- 
ardous wastes  under  present  hazard- 
ous waste  regulations. 

We  can  press  EPA  to  take  action  on 
listing,  but  while  the  agency  moves  at 
a  snail's  pace  to  list  new  waste  streams 
as  hazardous,  many  substances  contin- 
ue to  be  put  in  impoundments,  per- 
fectly legally,  where  they  may  con- 
taminate our  drinking  water  supplies. 
The  landfills  and  surface  impound- 
ments containing  the.sc  not-yet-listed 
substances  fall  into  a  no  mans  land  of 
regulation— subtitle  D  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Management  Act.  which  we  are 
amending  today. 

All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  a 
survey  of  the  impoundments  so  that 
we  have  a  rough  idea  of  how  many  im- 
poundments there  are.  but  my  amend- 
ment pushes  EPA  to  study  these  im- 
poundments and  landfills  to  determine 
whether  EPA's  guidelines  and  criteria 
adequately  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  from  ground  water 
contamination.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  criteria  re- 
garding ground  water  monitoring,  pre- 


venting of  contamination,  and  remedi- 
al action.  . 

Within  3  vears  the  Administrator 
will  report  the  results  of  his  study  and 
his  recommendations,  and  most  impor- 
tantly the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
revise 'the  guidelines  and  criteria  to 
insure  that  human  health  and  envi- 
ronment are  protected. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment 
takes  the  first  step  in  protectmg  our 
ground  water  from  these  numerous 
impoundments  which  may  cndan^-er 
them  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froin  New  Jersey. 

Mr    FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  I  commend 
mv  colleague  for  offering  it.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  should  provide  a 
very  important   data  ba.se  in  an  area 
that  has  not  been  carefully  investigat- 
ed Largely  bccau.se  of  the  small  gener- 
ator exemption,  hazardous  waste  from 
municipal  or  so-called  sanitary   land^ 
fills  may  well  be  a  significant  sourc^?  of 
ground    water    contamination.    This 
study   should   disclose   how   extensive 
that    contamination    is    and    whether 
more  stringent  regulation  of  subtitle  D 
facilities  is  called  for. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  re^ 
search  conducted  by  the  Ground 
Water  Commission  should  be  helped 
by  the  data  collected  by  EPA.  I  pre- 
sume that  EPA  will  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  Ground  Water  Commis- 
sion and  will  make  available  to  the 
Commission  its  findings  and  data  base. 
Mr  ECKART.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  t  ime. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    'Mr. 

Ff  KART ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENT 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lent:  Page  57. 

after  line  2.  insert:  ^.     ,ii<;pr 

(f)  Size  of  Certain  F^ci^TiES.-'t'  Sec 
lion  4001.  as  amended  by  section  9  of  this 
Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  -.  in- 
cluding those  needs  created  ^V  .^"^."'^'^f';^, 
plementation  of  section  6002<h).  alte^r 
-adequate  provision  shall  be  given  to  ht 
present  and  reasonably  anticipated  future 

"T2)^Section  1006(b)  is  amended  by  insert^ 
ing  (1)"  after  "cb)  Intergration  With 
Sther  acts.-"  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

^2TnoI withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  developing  solid  waste  plans,  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  Act  thai  in  det^rm  "; 
ing  the  size  of  a  wa-ste-to-energy  facil  t> . 
adequate  provision  shall  be  given  to  he 
present  and  reasonably  anticipated  future 
needs,  including  tho.se  needs  created  b> 
thorough  implementation  of  section 
6002(h).  of  ihe  recycling  and  resource  recov- 


ery  interests  within  the  area  encompa^-seci 
bv  the  solid  waste  plan.". 

Mr  LENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeclion  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
offer  an  amendment  relating  to  the  re- 
lationship between  recycling  and  re- 
.source  recovery  under  th(  RCRA  plan- 
ning process. 

This  amendment  changes  .slightly 
the  existing  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  measure  and.  in  addition, 
inserts  the  amended  section  9  lan- 
guage into  section  1006  of  RCRA  to 
insure  that  this  policy  is  implemented 
consistently  in  other  acts. 

By  wav  of  background,  section  9  oi 
the'  bill  'was  designed  expressly  as  a 
method  whereby  Congress  can  under- 
.score  that  it  is  our  intention  for 
RCRA  that  in  the  planning  process 
for  determining  the  size  of  a  waste-to- 
energv  facility,  adequate  provision  has 
been  given  to  the  present  and  reason- 
ably anticipated  future  needs  of  the 
recycling  and  resource  recovery  iriter- 
ests  within  the  area  encompassed  by 
that  planning  process. 

We  did  not  create  section  9  because 
we  wished  for  the  Congress  to  become 
the  national  garbage  traffic  cop.  Sec- 
tion 9  would  not  do  that.  Rather  it  was 
to  emphasize  that  adequate  provision 
should  be  given  in  the  planning  proc- 
ess to  the  needs  of  both  technologies. 
The  balanced  language  which  we  de- 
veloped in  .section  9  was  ^^e  result  of 
painstaking  negotiations  in  1982  o\er 
many   months  between   organizations 
representing    local    governments    and 
organizations    representing    the    recy- 
cling industry. 

But  during  committee  deliberations 
this  year,  the  passage  of  an  amend^ 
ment"  offered  by  Mr.  Wyden  changed 
the  balance  of  the  equation  to  some 
degree.   Under   that   amendment,   em- 
bodied in  section  23,  it  is  likely  that 
there    will    be    some    growth    in    the 
amount  of  recycled  paper  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  arid  its  contrac- 
tors.   In    addition,    with    an    economy 
that    holds   coiisiderable    promise    for 
growth,  there  is  rising  concern  among 
the  recycled  paper  industry  that  the 
cumulaiive     effect     of     the     Wyden 
amendment,     economic     growth     anc^ 
other  factors  will  create  a  scarcity  o 
recycled  paper  and  problems  for  that 

industry.  ■, 

After  considering  these  concerns  I 
called  back  representatives  of  the  U.b. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  paper 
industry  and  asked  them  to  consider  a 
number  of  options  for  dealing  with 
this  potential  factor.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
section  9  was  originally  worked  out.  we 
hav^  reached  agreement  to  further  un- 


derscore the  intent  of  Congress  m  this 
area.  That  intent  is  that  at  the  local 
level  that  these  two  important  indus- 
tries-recycling and  resource  recov- 
ery-cooperate in  determining  what 
actual  demand  is  for  their  respective 
efforts  now  also  taking  into  account 
the  demands  created  by  the  Wyden 
amendment. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  ol 
all  parties  to  the  debate  and.  as  such, 
strengthens  the  general  approach  al- 
ready adopted  in  section  9  to  insure 
that  to  the  extent  possible,  a  spirit  of 
negotiation,  dialog,  and  reasonable- 
ness pervades. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  I  support,  is  basi- 
cally a  statement  of  national  policy 
which  declares  that  Congress  intends 
and  expects  the  planning  process  to 
consider  and  take  into  account  recy- 
cling needs  when  communities  build 
waste-to-energy  facilities. 

If  should  be  emphasized  that  recy- 
clers  will  continue  to  have  complete 
access      to       'recovered      materials 
namely  those  materials  which  can  be 
recycled,  but  which  have  not  yet  en- 
tered the  solid  waste  stream.  In  terms 
of  -recoverable  materials"-those  that 
have  already  entered  the  solid  waste 
stream-the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  industry  and  local  govern- 
ment   continue   to   work   together   to 
insure  that  portions  of  the  solid  waste 
stream,  particularly  recoverable  paper, 
be  made  available  to  recyclers. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

•  Mr  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York's  amendment 
which  would  focus  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  attention  on  the 
use  of  public  sewers  for  hazardous 
waste  disposal. 

Once  these  hazardous  substances  are 
discharged  into  public  .sewer  systems 
most   find  their  way  into  the  sludge 
which    results    from    the    wastewater 
treatment  process.  These  contaminat- 
ed sludges,  in  turn,  are  a  serious  prob- 
lem  especially  on  the  east  coast.  The 
ability    to    use   municipal    sludge    fo.- 
land  application  and  other  berieficial 
purposes   is   greatly   hindered  by   the 
severe  contamination  of  sludges  by  in- 
dustrial and  other  sources  of  hazard- 
ous substances.  In  essence,  this  con- 
tamination is  turning  a  potential  re- 
source into  a  waste. 

As  a  result.  New  York  and  seyeral 
New  Jersey  municipalities  feel  obliged 
to  barge  their  sludges  out  to  sea-out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Other  munici- 
palities across  the  country  are  likewise 
limited  in  their  sludge  disposal  op- 
tions. 
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We  can  no  longer  afford  to  hide  our  (13 1   Analyzi'   existing    IcKal    riKhts   and 

contaminated  wastes  under  the  carpet,  remedies      regarding      contamination      of 

It  is  time  to  look  seriously  at  responsi-  ground  water. 

ble  management   options.   Mr.   Molin-  <14>    A.ssps.s    ihe    adequacy    of    existing 

ak:s  amendment   addre.s.ses  a  serious  s\a"fand  ^"del^aTuw.  *''^^  ''''''"'  """^^ 

flaw  m  our  hazardous  waste  policy  in  ,i5)  A.ssess  monltormR  methodologies  of 

this  country,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 

to  join  in  support  of  this  amendment.*  achieve  the  level  of  protection  of  the  re 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  this  .sec- 
tion? 

AMENDMtNT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an    amendment    on    behalf   of    myself 
and  Mr.  Edgar. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Florio: 

On  page  58.  after  line  14,  add  the  follow 
ing  new  section: 

■'NATIONAI.  GROUND  WATER  COMMISSION 

■Sec.  24 a  'm  Fstablishment.  There  is 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Ground  Water  Commi.sslon 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commi.ssion"). 

•<bi  Duties  of  Commission.  The  duties 
of  the  Commi.ssion  are  to: 

•■(li  Assess  generally  the  amount,  loca- 
tion, and  quality  of  the  Nations  ground 
water  resources. 

•■<2)  Identify  generally  the  sources,  extent, 
and  types  of  ground  water  contamination. 

■i3>  A.sse.ss  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  re 
lationship  between  ground  water  contami 
nation  and  ground  water  withdrawal  and  de- 
velop projections  of  available,  u.sable  ground 
water  in  future  years  on  a  nationwide  ba.sis 

••(4)  A.s.sess  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  pollution  and  ground  water  pol- 
lution. 

"(5)  A.ssess  the  need  for  a  policy  to  protect 
ground  water  degradation  caused  by  con 
lamination 

■(6)  A.s.sess  generally  the  extent  of  over- 
drafting  of  ground  water  resources,  and  Ihe 
adequacy  of  existing  mechanisms  for  pre 
venting  such  overdraft ing. 

(7)  Assess  generally  the  engineering  and 
technological  capability  to  recharge 
aquifers. 

■(8i  A.s,se.ss  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
understanding  of  ground  water  recharge 
zones  and  .sole  source  aquifers  and  as.se.ss 
the  adequacy  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
interrelationship  of  designated  aquifers  and 
recharge  zones. 

■■'9)  A.s.se.ss  the  role  of  land-u.se  patterns  as 
the.se  relate  to  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(10)  Assess  methods  for  remedial  abate- 
ment of  ground  water  contamination  a.s  well 
a-s  the  costs  and  benefits  of  cleaning  up  pol 


source  as  required  by  State  and  Federal  law. 
<16>  A-s.sess  the  relationship  between 
ground  water  flow  systems  (and  a.ssociated 
recharge  areas)  and  the  control  of  sources 
contamination. 

"( 17)  A.ssess  the  role  of  underground  injec- 
tion practices  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
waste  fluids  while  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

■<18)  A.sse.ss  methods  for  abatement  and 
containment  of  ground  water  contamination 
and  for  aquifer  restoration  including  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives  to  abate- 
ment and  containment. 

<19)  Assess  State  and  Federal  ground 
water  law  and  mechanisms  with  which  to 
manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
ground  wa'er  resource. 

(20)  A.ssess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
ground  water  research  and  determine  future 
ground  water  research  needs. 

(21)  A.s.se.ss  the  roles  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments  in  managing  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

■(c)  Membership  (I)  The  Commi.vsion 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  as 
follows: 

(A)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  Ihe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

(B)  Four  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
among  the  Members  of  Ihe  United  States 
Senate: 

■(C)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  as 
follows: 

•M)  Four  from  among  a  list  of  nomina 
lions  submitted  to  Ihe  President  by  the  Na 
tional  Governors  A.ssociation.  two  of  whom 
shall  tK'  representatives  of  ground  water  ap 
propriation  Slates  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
representatives  of  ground  water  riparian 
States: 

(ii)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nomina 
lions  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Confer 
ence  of  Mayors: 

(iii)  One  from  among  a  li.st  of  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences; 

■(i\>  One  from  among  a  list  of  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  the  President  by  groups, 
organizations,  or  a-ssociations  of  industries 
Ihe  activities  of  which  may  affect  ground 
water:  and 

■■(V)  One  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  from  groups,  or- 
ganizations, or  a.s.sociations  of  citizens  which 
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luted   ground   water  and   compare  cleanup     ^^re    repre.sentative    of    persons    concerned 

*i'h  pollution  and  environmental  Lssues  and 
which  have  participated,  al  the  State  or 
Federal  level,  in  .studies,  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, or  litigation  (or  any  combination 
thereof)  relating  to  ground  water;  and 

(Di  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech 
nology  A.s.se.ssmenl. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Commi.ssion  shall  be  filled 
in    the   manner   in   which    the   original   ap 


costs  to  the  co.sts  of  substitute  water  supply 
methods. 

■■(11)  Investigate  policies  and  actions 
taken  by  foreign  governments  to  protect 
ground  water  from  contamination. 

■■(12)  As.se.ss  the  u.se  and  effectiveness  of 
existing  interstate  compacts  to  address 
ground  water  protection  from  conlamina 
tion. 


pomtment  was  made.  Appointments  may  l>e 
made  under  this  sub.section  without  regard 
to  .section  53ll(bi  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  six  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (Ai  and 
not  more  than  two  of  Ihe  four  members  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraph  (B)  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  No  member  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C)  may  be  an  offi 
cer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
■■(2)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Commi.ssion  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  leaves  that  office, 
or  if  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  from  persons  who  are  not  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  any  government  be- 
comes an  officer  or  employee  of  a  govern- 
ment, he  may  continue  a.s  a  member  of  the 
Commi.ssion  for  not  longer  than  the  ninety- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  leaves 
that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■■(3 1  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  each  be  entitled  (subject  to  appropria- 
tions provided  in  advance)  to  receive  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (in 
eluding  travel  time)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commi.ssion.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commis- 
sion, members  of  th<'  Commi.ssion  shall  be 
allowed  tra\el  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  .same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment .service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

■■(B)  Members  of  Ihe  Commi.ssion  who  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  .ser\  ice  on  the  Commission. 

(5)  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  two  may  hold 
hearings. 

'6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
sliall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentalives  from  among  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  sub.section.  The  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
.serve  for  the  life  of  the  Commi.ssion  unless 
they  cea.se  to  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(7)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

(d)  Director  and  Staff  of  Commission; 
Experts  and  Consultants.— ( 1 )  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  th»-  Chairman,  without  regard 
to  .section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code. 

■  (2)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermit  tent  .services  under  .section 
3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  Slates  Code. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  request,  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  are  each  authorized 
to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 


personnel  of  their  respective  agencies  lo  the 
Commission  to  a.ssi.st  it  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.  Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commi.ssion  to  assist  it 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

■■(e)  Powers  of  Commission. -( 1 )  The 
Commission  may.  for  the  purpo.se  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriatt . 

■■(2)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may!  if  .so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commi.ssion 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  .section. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  .same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commi.ssion  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  re 
quest. 

■  (5)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  .section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
the  h<^ad  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Report.-(I)  The  Commission  shall 
tran.smit  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 30.  1985.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
each  item  listed  in  subsection  (b).  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion: and  administrative  actions,  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

■•(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
complete  a  preliminary  study  concerning 
ground  water  contamination  from  hazard- 
ous and  other  solid  waste  and  .submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  conclusions  of  such 
preliminary  study.  The  .study  shall  be  con- 
tinued thereafter,  and  final  findings  and 
conclusions  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  in  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  preliminary  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  ground 
water  contamination  caused  by  hazardous 
and  other  .solid  waste,  the  regions  and  major 
water  supplies  most  significantly  affected 
by  such  contamination,  and  any  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  for  preventive  or 
remedial  mea-sures  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  effects  of 
such  contamination. 

••(g)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  January  1,  1986. 

••(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authori'zed  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  not  to 
exceed  S7.6oO.000  to  carry  out  this  .section. '■ 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  accordingly. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
and  myself  this  amendment. 

The  Ground  Water  Commission  was 
included  in  last  years  bill  (H.R.  6307) 
and  intervening  events— such  as  the 
widespread  revelations  about  dioxin 
contamination— have  only  reinforced 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated effort  to  preserve  this  precious, 
irreplaceable  resource. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  2867, 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983,  is  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  RCRA,  the  law  governing 
the  handling  and  dispcsal  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  One  of  the  loopholes  in 
RCRA  is  that  there  is  no  national 
policy  to  control  contamination  of 
ground  water.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
unform  approach— and  precious  little 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State.s— in  addressing 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  threats  to 
public  health. 

H.R.  2867  recognizes  this  threat  and, 
if  enacted,  will  curb,  and  hopefully 
eliminate,  the  potential  for  ground 
water  pollution  resulting  from  improp- 
er disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  While 
we  have  taken  every  possible  legisla- 
tive action  in  this  bill  to  guard  against 
ground  water  contamination.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  take  the  fur- 
ther step  of  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan  lo  insure  that 
everything  that  can  be  done  will  be 
done,  and  that  the  Nations  supply  of 
water  will  be  safe  and  pure, 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  aquifers  do  not  rec- 
ognize State  boundaries,  which  is  all 
the  more  rea.son  for  a  policy  that  is 
national  in  .scope.  The  interstate  char- 
acter of  ground  water  contamination  is 
ju.st  one  of  the  many  dimensions  of 
this  problem  that  the  Commission 
would  address. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
importance  of  ground  water  to  States 
with  aquifers  which  constitute  the  sole 
.source  of  drinking  water  for  most  of 
its  citizens.  New  Jersey  is  such  a  State. 
Three  million  people  in  10  counties 
are  .supplied  with  drinking  water  from 
the  New  Jersey  coastal  plain  aquifer. 
There  is  no  existing  alternative  to  that 
source  of  drinking  water.  Further- 
more, this  aquifer  is  extremely  su-scep- 
tible  to  contamination  because  of  the 
highly  permeable  nature  of  New  Jer- 
sey's soil. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  protect 
the.se  and  other  aquifers  and  lo  devel- 
op the  best  policies  for  providing  per- 
manent protection.  That  is  why  we 
need  a  comprehen.sive.  independent 
evaluation.  I  am  confident  that  this 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  Ground 
Water  Commission. 


In  essence,  what  this  provision  docs. 
which  is  offered  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Edgar,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
number  of  people  here,  is  to  establish 
the  Commission  which  will  go  forward 
and  develop  a  comprehensive  ground 
water  strategy.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  is  highly  desirable  and  long  over- 
due. 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment  which 
would  create  a  national  commission  to 
study  and  report  on  ground  water  pro- 
tection issues  and  strategies.  In  recent 
years  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  sur- 
faced indicating  that  protection  of  our 
Nations  ground  water  re.sources  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental issues  we  face  over  the  next 
several  years.  Thousands  of  hazardous 
waste  dumps,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  source  of  ground 
water  contamination,  have  been  iden- 
tified across  the  Nation.  In  many 
States  the  continued  drawing  down  of 
closed  or  limited  aquifers  may  exacer- 
bate pollution  or  cause  scarcity  of 
water.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
one-half  of  all  Americans  depend  on 
ground  water  for  their  drinking  water, 
we  can  begin  lo  realize  the  potential 
magnitude  of  this  problem. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  area  is 
lack  of  information  and  a  lack  of  the 
kind  of  con.sensus  we  need  on  which  to 
base  sound  policies.  Congress  has 
made  a  start  on  regulating  and  clean- 
ing up  waste  problems  through  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  RCRA  and  Superfund 
Acts,  yet  we  have  failed  to  address  the 
fundamental  goals  and  .strategies  we 
need  lo  protect  ground  water  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  this  resource. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  failed  to  adopt  any  strate- 
gy or  policy  whatsoever  for  protecting 
ground  water,  even  though  a  Federal 
policy  has  been  promi.sed  for  a  number 
of  years.  States  such  as  Pennsylvania 
are  cutting  back  on  their  own  monitor- 
ing and  protection  efforts  because  of 
funding  constraints.  Congress  must 
move  quickly  to  establish  a  national 
direction  on  this  issue.  A  specially  au- 
thorized Commission,  required  to 
report  back  lo  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent by  1985  with  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, is  the  best  way  to  gather 
input  from  all  interested  parties  and 
to  begin  developing  a  consensus  on 
this  vital  resource  issue. 

Ground  water  protection  must  be  a 
national,  as  well  as  a  State  and  local 
concern.  States  as  diverse  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Colorado  lead  the  Nation  in 
reported  instances  of  water-borne  dis- 
ease, many  of  which  are  related  to 
ground  water  containination.  In  1982, 
Peniisylvania's  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  reported  26  in- 
stances of  ground  water  contamina- 
tion affecting  public  drinking  water 
supplies,   while   literally    hundreds   of 
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Kltriiilied  sources  of  ground  water  con- 
tamination are  scattered  around  the 
State.  AmonK  the  major  man-made 
sources  of  contamination,  in  addition 
to  the  well-known  culprits  of  landfills 
and  ether  waste  dumps,  are  leaking 
septic  tanks,  mine  wastes,  leaks  from 
pipelines  and  gasoline  storage  tanks. 
and  fertilizers. 

While  Congress  has  moved  to  insti 
tute  sound  policies  controlling  hazard- 
ous waste,  policymakers  are  still  oper 
ating  without  a  clearly  defined  frame- 
work for  protection  of  ground  water. 
An  expert  speaking  at  the  1982  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition's 
conference  on  water  problems.  Prince- 
ton Prof.  David  Morrell  stated: 

E.ssentiall.v.  no  one  knows  what  we  should 
be  doing  (to  protect  ground  water);  not  the 
government  regulatory  officials  at  EPA  or 
the  slates;  not  the  academic  experts;  not  the 
business  executives;  not  the  environmental 
community;  and  not  the  politicians.  Frank- 
ly, all  of  us  are  still  floundering  in  a  morass 
of  unclear  scientific  information,  political 
and  economic  pressures,  and  regulatory  con- 
fusion. 

While  much  work  and  research  is 
currently  being  conducted  on  ground 
water,  there  is  no  overall,  national 
focus  for  these  efforts.  The  bureacracy 
at  EPA  has  not  helped  and  has  failed 
to  even  release  its  promised  ground 
water  policy.  Last  year,  when  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  heard  testimony  on  the 
Ground  Water  Commission  concept. 
EPA  official  Rita  Lavelle  testified  that 
EPA  was  developing  its  own  ground 
water  policy.  More  than  a  year  later, 
EPA  has  no  policy.  Ms.  Lavelle  and 
many  of  her  colleagues  have  left  the 
agency  under  fire,  and  the  Nation  still 
has  no  policy  for  protecting  a  precious, 
life-sustaining  resource. 

While  I  believe  that  the  propo.sed 
commission's  efforts  should  comple- 
ment, rather  than  substitute  for. 
agency  efforts,  it  is  clearly  up  to  Con- 
gress to  start  right  away  to  develop 
the  information  and  recommendations 
on  which  a  sound  ground  water  pro- 
tection policy  can  be  based.  Although 
congressional  committees  have  tried  to 
find  answers  and  make  policy,  congres- 
sional jurisdiction  on  ground  water  is 
scattered  and  confused. 

Let  me  state  in  conclusion  that  the 
tasks  and  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  carefully  drawn  in  con- 
sultation with  Chairman  Florio.  Con- 
gressman Lent,  and  the  committees 
with  an  interest  in  this  matter.  The 
bill  itself  sets  forth  21  specific  assess- 
ments and  investigations  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make,  while,  remaining  un- 
biased with  regard  to  final  policy  rec- 
ommendations the  Commi-ssion  may 
make.  Among  the  as.ses.sment  topics 
for  study  would  be:  location  and  quan- 
tity of  ground  water:  contamination, 
withdrawal,  and  recharge  topics;  land 
use  patterns:  remedial  abatement 
techniques:  legal  rights  and  remedies: 
State  and  Federal  standards  and  man- 


agfiiKiii  practices:  and  scientific  and 
technical  research.  The  19-member 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  six 
House  Members,  four  Senators,  four 
State  government  representatives,  and 
members  representing  cities,  acade- 
mia.  industry,  and  the  environmental 
community,  as  well  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Asse.ssment. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  fair  to  all 
parties  who  will  wish  to  have  a  say  on 
this  potentially  controversial  subject 
and  at  the  .same  time  tried  to  insure 
that  the  Commission  will  make  a  sub- 
stantive report  for  the  use  of  Congress 
and  the  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial pitfalls  of  Government  commis- 
sions, we  believe  that  ground  water 
protection  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
the  focused  attention  only  a  specially 
authorized  commi-ssion  can  provide. 

The  establishment  of  a  National 
Ground  Water  Commi.ssion  was  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  by  the  full  House  as  part  of  the 
RCRA  reauthorization.  We  must  again 
express  our  approval  of  this  concept 
and  urge  the  other  body  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  critical  issue.# 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Ground  Water  Commission. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  this 
farsighted  amendment  which  will  pro- 
vide a  major  step  toward  resolving  this 
Nation's  ground  water  problems.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Commerce  Subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  our  Nation's  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  laws,  my  interest  in 
ground  water  protection  has  been 
longstanding. 

In  1979.  I  held  a  hearing  in  Long 
Island  specifically  to  assess  the  ground 
water  situation  and  to  find  answers  to 
any  contamination  problems.  Last 
year.  I  supported  adoption  of  a  virtual- 
ly identical  amendment  to  the  otie 
being  offered  today.  Unfortunately 
that  RCRA  reauthorization  measure 
was  never  enacted  into  law . 

Furthermore.  I  personally  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  earlier  this  year 
requesting  that  the  administration  es- 
tablish a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  develop 
a  coherent  national  ground  water 
strategy.  Unfortunately  my  request 
was  never  acted  upon. 

The  ground  water  situation  is  espe- 
cially serious  on  Long  Island,  where 
my  congressional  district  is  located, 
because  the  2.-75  million  residents 
there  rely  entirely  on  three  aquifers 
for      their      water     supplies.      These 


aquifers  hold  about  8.3  cubic  miles  of 
water,  an  amount  so  vast  that  it  could 
cover  the  entire  Earth  under  2'/2 
inches  of  water.  Protected  by  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  soil  and  gravel.  Long 
Island's  ground  water  was  for  years 
simply  considered  invulnerable  to  con- 
tamination by  organic  chemicals.  How- 
ever, during  the  1970's.  a  variety  of  or- 
ganic chemicals  were  discovered  to 
have  penetrated  the  island's  water 
supplies.  Testing  during  those  years 
revealed  that  significant  contamina- 
tion had  touched  a  number  of  public 
and  private  well  water  supplies.  This 
contamination  is  attributable  to  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  including  gasoline  stor- 
age tanks,  fertilizer  runoff,  sanitary 
landfills,  and  septic  tank  systems. 

Ground  water  contamination  is  not 
isolated  to  Long  Island  but  has 
become  a  problem  of  national  signifi- 
cance in  recent  years.  While  I  believe 
that  the  States  should  ultimately  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing ground  water.  I  favor  a  coordinat- 
ed effort  at  the  national  level  to  deter- 
mine what  is  needed  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  our  ground  water 
supplies.  The  Ground  Water  Commis- 
sion which  this  amendment  estab- 
lishes will  provide  such  a  coordinated 
national  approach. 

The  Commi.ssion  would  be  charged 
with  numerous  important  tasks  includ- 
ing assessing  current  Slate  and  Feder- 
al regulation  of  ground  water,  assess- 
ing the  adequacy  of  existing  ground 
water  research  and  assessing  the  roles 
of  State,  local,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  managing  ground  water 
quality.  And.  most  importantly,  the 
Commi-ssion  will  not  be  empowered  to 
e-stablish  any  new  regulatory  authori- 
ties, but  rather  will  study  these  issues 
and  report  back  to  Congress  with  its 
recommendations.  Congress  will  then 
examine  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations and  make  the  appropriate 
policy  decisions. 

Preservation  of  the  purity  of  our 
ground  water  depends  on  vigilant  over- 
sight by  public  officials  who  are  in  a 
position  to  make  policies  which  will 
insure  its  protection.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  today  to  lend  my  support  to  a  Na- 
tional Ground  Water  Commission 
which  will  provide  us  with  major 
progress  toward  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive national  ground  water  protec- 
tion policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  This  measure 
is  long  overdue. 

We  know  that  our  ground  water  re- 
.sources  are  threatened  with  contami- 


nation and  depletion,  yet  we  lack  com- 
prehensive infonnation  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  these  threats.  Six  Federal 
statutes,  many  of  which  overlap, 
govern  aspects  of  ground  water  prob- 
lems. Additionally.  State  protection 
measures  are  inconsistent,  fragmen- 
tary, and  limited.  A  Commission  will 
transcend  this  jurisdictional  confusion 
and  objectively  determine  the  best  re- 
medial and  preventive  action  to  take. 

Controlling  ground  water  contami- 
nation poses  unique  problems.  Unlike 
pollution  of  the  air  or  surface  waters, 
ground  water  pollution  travels  slowly. 
Therefore,  ground  water  pollution 
which  occurred  decades  ago  may  now 
be  appearing  in  parts  of  aquifers  used 
for  water  supply.  Similarly,  ground 
water  pollution  occurring  today  may 
not  appear  for  decades. 

As  of  1982.  EPA  located  over  180.000 
waste  impoundments  at  .some  80,000 
sites.  Of  the  industrial  landfill  sites 
evaluated  in  the  Agency's  surface  im- 
poundment assessment,  70  percent 
were  found  to  be  unlined.  50  percent 
were  sitting  directly  on  top  of  ground 
water  aquifers,  and  98  percent  were  lo- 
cated within  1  mile  of  a  water  supply 
well.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  estimated  that  serious  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  by  toxic 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  had  oc- 
ciired  in  34  States.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  for  example,  public  wells  have 
been  closed  in  22  communities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 16  in  Connecticut.  25  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  22  in  New  York. 
Over  100  private  wells  have  been 
closed  in  New  Jersey  and  500  in  Long 
Island. 

Hence,  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
sludv  of  our  national  ground  water  sit- 
uation is  clear.  It  will  provide  us  a 
sound  basis  for  determining  how  to  in- 
tegrate Federal.  State,  and  local  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  they  work  to- 
gether as  effectively  as  pcssible.  As 
the  proper  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  these  problems  are  installed,  we 
will  gain  better  control  of  ground 
water  at  the  .source  and  thereby  pre- 
vent future  calamities.  Once  an  aqui- 
fer is  contaminated,  the  process  of  re- 
claiming it  is  a  difficult  and  expensive 
one.  The  natural  rate  of  ground  water 
recharge  is  on  the  order  of  decades. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  a  wise  step  toward 
saving  our  most  precious  resource- 
water. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
our  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Con- 
gressman Synar.  Congressman 
Synar's  subcommittee  and  task  force 
has  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  for- 
mulate an  appropriate  ground  water 
policy,  a  policy  that  is  long  overdue 
both  within  the  EPA  and  throughout 


the  States  working  together  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort. 

On  August  11  and  October  3  I  sent 
letters  to  the  new  head  of  the  EPA. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  asking  for  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  a  ground 
water  policy— requests  made  by  both 
Congressman  Synar  and  by  members 
of  our  -subcommittee.  While  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
an  equitable  -solution  to  the  questions 
raised  by  Congressman  Synars.  Con- 
gressman Florios.  and  Congressman 
Waxmans  hearings.  I  am  enthusiastic 
in  support  of  the  Edgar  Ground  Water 
Commission  because  I  believe  it  will 
add  an  important  dimension  to  the 
planning  process  both  for  this  admin- 
istration and  for  local  governments. 

The  Edgar  Commi-ssion  amendment 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  myself,  and 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  adds  a  lot 
to  the  efforts  to  determine  how  we  are 
going  to  protect  ground  water.  Once 
an  aquifer  is  poisoned,  as  my  friend 
from  New  York  knows,  all  too  often 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  taxpayers 
to  reclaim  it  is  prohibitively  high.  If 
we  plan  better  we  can.  like  that 
famous  television  commercial  suggests, 
avoid  paying  exorbitant  costs  later. 
Pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later  reminds 
us  that  paying  later  costs  much,  much 
more. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Ground  Water  Commission  amend- 
ment and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  While  I  would  not  or- 
dinarily take  the  floor  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  it,  I  am  moved  to  do 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  just  within 
the  last  few  days  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  which  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  has  Lssued  a  report  indi- 
cating the  seriousne-ss  of  the  problem 
of  ground  water  and  presenting  cer- 
tain options  with  regard  to  future 
policy  treatment  of  this  subject. 

The  proposal  for  the  Commission 
that  this  amendment  makes  fits  in 
very  well  with  the  policy  options  sug- 
gested by  the  OTA.  which  include  the 
need  for  -some  additional  research,  and 
better  means  for  collecting  and  man- 
aging information  related  to  this  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  other  recommenda- 
tions. I  think  the  Commission,  as  a 
result  of  its  own  work,  will  probably 
bring  back  to  the  Congress  .some  rec- 
ommendations for  substantial  increase 
in  the  effort  currently  being  devoted 
to  analysis  of  ground  water  problems 
of  all  kinds,  including  not  only  the 
contamination  from  hazardous  wastes, 
but  the  problems  caused  by  the  over- 
u-se.  in  some  cases,  or  the  inappropri- 
ate use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  as 
well    as    other    practices    which    can 


damage   this   very   important    natural 
resource. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  offering 
this  important  amendment.  The 
Ground  Water  Commission  was  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  bill  (H.R.  6307) 
and  intervening  events  (such  as  the 
widespread  revelations  about  dioxin 
contamination)  have  only  reinforced 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated effort  to  preserve  this  precious, 
irreplaceable  resource. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  2867. 
the  Hazardous  Wa-ste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  is  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  RCRA,  the  law  governing 
the  handling  and  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  One  of  the  loopholes  in 
RCRA  is  that  there  is  no  national 
policy  to  control  contamination  of 
ground  water.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
uniform  approach— and  precious  little 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Slates— in  addressing 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  threats  to 
public  health. 

H.R.  2867  recognizes  this  threat  and. 
if  enacted,  will  curb,  and  hopefully 
eliminate,  the  potential  for  ground 
water  pollution  resulting  from  improp- 
er disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  While 
we  have  taken  every  possible  legisla- 
tive action  in  this  bill  to  guard  against 
ground  water  contamination.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  take  the  fur- 
ther step  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  to  insure  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  will  be  done, 
and  that  the  Nation's  supply  of  water 
will  be  safe  and  pure. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  aquifers  do  not  rec- 
ognize State  boundaries,  which  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  a  policy  that  is 
national  in  scope.  The  interstate  char- 
acter of  ground  water  contamination  is 
just  one  of  the  many  dimensions  of 
this  problem  that  the  Commission 
would  address. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
importance  of  ground  water  to  States 
with  aquifers  which  constitute  the  sole 
source  of  drinking  water  for  most  of 
its  citizens.  New  Jersey  is  such  a  State; 
3  million  people  in  10  counties  are  sup- 
plied with  drinking  water  from  the 
New  Jersey  coastal  plain  aquifer. 
There  is  no  existing  alternative  to  that 
source  of  drinking  water.  Further- 
more, this  aquifer  is  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  contamination  because  of  the 
highly  permeable  nature  of  New  Jer- 
sey's soil. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  protect 
these  and  other  aquifers  and  to  devel- 
op the  best  policies  for  providing  per- 
manent protection.  That  is  why  we 
need  a  comprehensive,  independent 
evaluation.  I  am  confident  that  this 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  Ground 
Water  Commission. 
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Mr.  8YNAH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 

As  he  knows,  I  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment. Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  I  chair  on  the  issue  of 
ground  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  I  have  some 
reservations  which  I  think  he  may  be 
able  to  clarify  As  the  Members  know, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environment. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  which 
I  chair,  has  been  working  on  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  ground  water  contami- 
nation for  over  3  years  now.  What  we 
need,  and  this  is  the  agreement  from 
both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  subcommittee,  is  a  coordinated 
national  groundwater  protection 
policy.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  in  September  1980. 
urged  EPA  to  develop  such  a  policy, 
but  the  latest  proposal  to  establish  a 
ground  water  policy  was  rejected  by 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  at  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources in  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  have  studied  this 
matter  to  death.  Its  time  to  take 
action.  I  have  been  given  a.ssurances 
by  EPA  Administrator  Bill  Rurkels- 
haus  that  he  considers  the  protection 
of  ground  water  a  top  priority,  has  es- 
tablished a  task  force  on  this  issue, 
and  will  report  back  to  our  subcommit- 
tee later  this  year.  We  should  not 
accept  anything  less  than  a  full,  co- 
ordinated program  designed  to  provide 
the  States  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
protect  the  drinking  water  supply  of 
over  100  million  Americans. 

My  concern.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  amendment,  if  passed,  will  provide 
EPA  with  an  excuse  to  continue  to 
drag  its  heels  on  the  establishment  of 
this  needed  policy.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  that  happen,  so  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  assure  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission  is  not  de- 
signed to  slow  down  the  development 
of  a  coordinated  national  ground  water 
protection  policy,  and  that  it  is  the  au- 
thors  intent  that  EPA  move  ahead  at 
full  speed  and  not  wait  until  the  Com- 
mission has  finished  its  work.  If  I  can 
obtain  my  colleagues  assurances  that 
the  Commission  will  only  further 
assist  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment once  a  draft  or  final  policy  is  de- 
veloped. I  will  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendment. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  accepted,  would  not  give  the 
EPA  the  opportunity  or  excu.se  by 
which  to  delay  and  would  like  to  as- 
sured that  we  would  stay  on  schedule 
on  that  policy. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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mittee  chairman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  can  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that  this 
in  no  way  adversely  affects  the  respon- 
sibility of  EPA  to  come  forward  with 
that  policy  statement  they  are  sup- 
posedly working  on. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
EcKART)  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  e.ssentially  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  H.R.  6307  of 
the  last  Congre.ss.  That  bill  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
for  consideration  of  provisions  direct- 
ing a  study  on  mixtures  of  sewage  and 
hazardous  waste  and  establishing  a 
National  Commi.ssion  on  Ground 
Water.  These  provisions  were  amend 
ed  by  our  committee,  and  H.R.  6307.  as 
it  passed  the  House,  contained  ver- 
sions of  them  which  were  agreed  to  by 
our  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Ground  Water  Commi.ssion. 
The  Commi-ssion  is  charged  with  per- 
forming a  comprehensive  study  of 
ground  water,  including  - 

A  general  assessment  of  the  amount, 
location,  and  quality  of  the  Nation's 
ground  water  resources. 

A  general  identification  of  the 
.sources,  extent,  and  types  of  ground 
water  contamination. 

An  assessment  of  the  relationship 
between  surface  water  pollution  and 
ground  water  pollution. 

An  a,s.sessmenl  of  the  extent  of  over- 
drafting  of  ground  water  re.sources 
and  the  adequacy  of  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  preventing  such  overdraft- 
ing. 

An  assessment  of  the  engineering 
and  technological  capability  to  re- 
charge aquifers. 

An  assessment  of  the  methods  for 
abatement  of  ground  water  contami- 
nation and  a  comparison  of  cleanup 
costs  to  the  costs  of  substitute  water 
supply  methods. 

An  asse.ssment  of  the  adequacy  of 
existing  standards  for  ground  water 
quality  under  State  and  Federal  law. 

An  assessment  of  Federal  and  Stale 
monitoring  methodologies. 

An  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of 
existing  ground  water  research. 

An  a.sse.ssment  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  roles  in  managing  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

This  information  developed  by  the 
Commission  will  enable  the  Congre.ss 
to  determine  what  measures  are  ap- 
propriate   and    necessary    to    preserve 


and  protect  the  in\aluable  ground 
water  resources  of  our  Nation. 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Mr.  Edgar  to 
the  hazardous  waste  bill  to  form  a  Na- 
tional Ground  Water  Commi-ssion.  I 
have  recently  become  quite  familiar 
with  potential  ground  water  impacts 
from         environmental  pollutants 

through  my  experience  with  waste 
management  practices  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Reservation  in  my  district.  At  a 
field  hearing  on  the  mercury  releases 
at  the  reservation,  we  received  consid- 
erable testimony  expressing  concerns 
about  threats  to  ground  water  from 
chemical  pollutants. 

As  a  result,  I  am  most  interested  in 
the  status  of  scientific  and  analytical 
technology  to  assess  the  true  nature  of 
potential  ground  water  impacts.  I  am 
also  interested  in  remedial  actions  and 
waste  treatment  technologies  required 
to  mitigate  such  problems. 

My  Energy  Research  and  Production 
Subcommittee  staff  has  corresponded 
with  the  National  Research  Council 
(NRC)  on  this  matter  at  my  request. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Board  of  the 
NRC  has  identified  priority  topics  for 
consideration  and  study  by  a  Ground 
Water  Commi.ssion.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  to 
form  a  Commission  that  truly  meets  a 
national  need.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
24? 

AMENDMENT  OEFF.RED  BY  MR.  CORE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  .sect  ion  24(a), 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amcndmcnl  olfcred  b.v  Mr.  Gore:  Page  58. 
after  line  14.  in.scrt: 

corrective  action  beyond  facility 
boundaries:  underground  tanks 

Sec.  24 a.  Section  3004  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  .subscction.s  after 
.sub.si-clion  ( 1  >: 

im)  Corrective  Actions  Beyond  Facili- 
ty Boundary.  — A.s  promptly  a.s  practicable 
after  the  date  of  Un'  enactment  of  tins  sub- 
.scction.  the  Admini.strator  .shall  amend  the 
siandard.s  under  this  .section  regarding  cor- 
rective action  required  at  facilities  for  the 
treatment,  .storage,  or  dispo.sal.  of  hazardou.s 
waste  to  require  thai  corrective  action  be 
taken  beyond  the  facility  boundary  where 
nece.s.sary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  unles.s  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  concerned  demon.strates  to 
the  .satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that, 
despite  the  owner  or  operator's  best  efforts, 
the  owner  or  operator  wa.s  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  to  undertake  such 
action.  Such  regulations  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  promulgation,  notwith- 
standing section  3010ib).  and  sliall  apply 
to- 

■■(1)  all  facilities  operating  under  permits 
issued  under  subsection  (c).  and 


(2)  all  landfills,  surface  impoundments, 
and  waste  pile  units  (including  any  new 
units,  replacements  of  exi.sting  units,  or  lat- 
eral expansions  of  exi.sting  units)  which  re- 
reive  hazardous  waste  after  July  26.  1982. 
Pending  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  corrective 
action  orders  for  facilities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ili  and  (2).  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  consistent  with  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
subsection.'. 

(n)  Underground  Tanks.-NoI  later  than 
March  1.  1985.  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate final  permitting  standards  under 
this  section  for  underground  tanks  that 
cannot  be  entered  for  inspection'. 

Make  the  necessary  conforming  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents. 

Mr.  GORE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  brought  before  you 
today  has  two  parts  but  one  purpo.se, 
to  make  certain  that  the  public  health 
is  adequately  protected. 

First,  the  amendment  makes  a  single 
but  very  important  change  in  the  ex- 
isting law.  At  present,  when  an  opera- 
tor or  owner  of  a  facility  is  required  to 
take  corrective  action,  the  action  is 
limited  to  within  the  property  bound- 
aries of  the  facility  itself. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
in  cases  where  the  plume  extends 
beyond  the  property  boundaries  of  the 
facility,  the  corrective  action  required 
of  the  operator  or  owner  would  also 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
facility,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  owner  or  operator  was  unable  to 
get  the  necessary  permission. 

In  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  the  area  within 
the  property  boundaries  in  which  the 
facility  is  located.  EPA  linked  the 
scope  of  an  owner  or  operator's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  scope  of  his  control. 
EPA  made  this  decision  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  owner  could 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  to  go 
beyond  the  facility  boundaries.  It  was 
therefore  inappropriate  to  impose  a 
general  requirement  to  do  so.  This  is 
not  a  commonsense  approach  to  a  very 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  law  that 
protects  the  public  health.  People  are 
not  generally  exposed  to  hazardous 
waste  on  the  hazardous  waste  site 
itself.  Exposure  occurs  adjacent  to  the 
site  in  the  areas  where  people  live  and 
work.  Therefore  it  makes  sense  to 
have  a  law  that  provides  for  as  .strong 
as  possible  effort  to  be  made  to  extend 
corrective  action  to  include  tho.se 
areas  where  the  hazard  to  human 
health  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 
EPA  in  administering  the  law  has  lim- 
ited action  to  an  area  that  excludes 
these  areas.  That  does  not  make  sense. 


"No  guarantee  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator could  obtain  such  permission" 
is  not  a  rea.son  to  completely  fail  to  ad- 
dress a  hazard  as  .serious  as  contami- 
nated ground  water.  In  the  specific 
cases  where  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  corrective  action  to  be 
taken.  But.  EPA  has  made  no  finding 
that  even  a  few  owners  or  operators  of 
regulated  hazardous  waste  facilities 
would  have  difficulty  obtaining  per- 
mission to  enter  neighboring  property. 
In  fact,  industry  commenters  have 
sought  the  opportunity  to  clean  up 
off-site  contamination. 

Furthermore,  as  written,  the  exi.st- 
ing regulations  actually  provide  incen- 
tives that  may  maximize  damage  from 
leaking  hazardous  waste  facilities.  Pre- 
vious proposals  had  required  waste 
management  facilities  to  provide  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  waste  man- 
agement area  and  the  property  line. 
However,  the  final  regulations  were 
written  without  the  buffer  zone  re- 
quirement. This  has  created  an  incen- 
tive for  the  owner  or  operator  to  place 
the  hazardous  waste  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  downgradient  property  line. 
In  this  way,  they  could  avoid  all  clean- 
up requirements.  EPA  itself  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  this  possibility 
in  the  preamble  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  such  ropula- 
tory  incentives  cre:ile  greater  risks, 
rather  than  protection,  for  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Thi.> 
amendment  corrects  that  situation, 
while  remaining  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns EPA  expressed  in  initially  not 
providing  for  this  type  of  action.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  critically  important  and  I 
urge  Members  to  support  it. 

Second,  the  amendment  instructs 
EPA  to  promulgate  final  permitting 
standards  for  underground  storage 
tanks  that  cannot  be  entered  for  in- 
spection, by  March  1,  1985. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. EPA  revised  the  timetable  for  set- 
ting these  standards.  They  have  select- 
ed March  1.  1985  as  the  new  date  by 
which  final  standards  will  be  promul- 
gated. In  doing  so  they  also  state  the 
following: 

The  storage  of  hazardous  waste  in  under- 
ground tanks  raises  considerable  concern  re 
garding  potential  endangermenl  of  ground- 
water and  in  the  case  of  ignilables— the  pos- 
sible migration  of  the  wa.ste  into  the  ba.se- 
ment  of  a  homo  or  other  location,  where  an 
explosion  hazard  may  be  presented.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  is  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive regulatory  strategy  for  the 
proper  management  of  underground  tanks 
storing  hazardous  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
second  part  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  there  is  no  further  delay 
in  providing  protection  to  the  public 
from  such  a  hazard. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee.  This  amend- 
ment is  fundamentally  a  codification 
of  commonsense.  It  would  require  a 
company  which  caused  contamination 
of  adjacent  land  to  clean  up  and 
remove  the  hazardous  waste.  Under 
current  EPA  regulations,  the  polluter 
is  only  obligated  to  take  corrective 
action  up  to  the  boundary  of  his  own 
property  and  no  further.  This  limita- 
tion is  truly  absurd  and  is  entirely  in- 
consistent with  basic  principles  of  fair- 
ness. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out.  this  amendment  confirms 
a  Federal  court  decision  requiring 
Hooker  Chemical  to  clean  up  adjacent 
property.  This  decision,  which  is 
founded  on  important  common  law- 
principles,  should  be  incorporated  into 
this  act. 

I  also  support  the  portion  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  concerning 
underground  tanks  which  store  haz- 
ardous waste.  Underground  tanks  have 
been  known  to  leak.  For  example,  in 
San  Jo.se.  Calif..  43.000  gallons  of  sol- 
vent leaked  from  underground  tanks 
into  a  neighborhood's  water  supply. 
Health  effects  above  the  background 
rate  have  been  detected  in  the  area. 
Although  this  incident  involved  a 
product  storage  tank,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  hazardous  waste  stor- 
age tanks  are  built  any  better. 

Until  EPA  issues  permitting  stand- 
ards, existing  underground  tanks  do 
not  have  to  be  upgraded  and  can  oper- 
ate "as  is"  indefinitely.  In  addition, 
the  regulated  community  cannot  build 
new  and  better  units  without  EPA 
specifications.  Thus,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  EPA  issue  these  stand- 
ards as  .soon  as  practicable. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  able  to  be  supported  by 
the  majority. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  LENT.  1  ihank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

The  fact  that  EPA's  regulations  now 
require  that  a  polluter  only  clean  up 
any  pollution  he  may  have  cau.sed  up 
to  his  property  boundary  simply  does 
not  make  good  environmental  sen.se.  If 
someone  has  created  an  environmental 
harm  which  has  leached  across  into 
another's  property.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  that  that  harm  be  cleaned  up. 
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Furllur.  I  can  support   the  idi-a  oi 
statutorily    embodying    EPA's    regula- 
tory deadline  for  promulgating  regula 
lions      for      underground      hazardous 
waste  storage  tanks. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  fair 
and  makes  good  sense  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Gore), 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
24? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Sec  25.  (a)  Section  30()7(b).— Section 
3007(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing after  the  word  •information  ":  ■(includ- 
ing record.s.  reports,  or  information  ob- 
tained by  representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  ". 

(b)  Section  2006.— Section  2006(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  detail  "  and  substi- 
tuting ■detailed". 

(c)  Section  4005(a).— Section  4005(a)  is 
amended  by  in.serting  a  closing  parentheti- 
cal mark  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

(d)  Section  4008(d).— The  second  para- 
graph (2)  in  section  4008(d)  is  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (3). 

(e)  Section  8004(c).— Section  8004(c)  is 
amended  by  inserting  •(l)"  immediately 
after  'Cost  Sharing —  ". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  25  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  section  25? 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
the  bill? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas: 
Page  59.  in.sert  after  line  4  the  follow- 
ing: 

SMALL  QUANTITY  GENERATOR  WASTE  RULES 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Congressional  Approval.— 
Section  3010  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"The"  in  subsection  (b)  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  the",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

■•(c)  Small  Quantity  Generator  Waste 
Rules.— (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  after 
promulgating  a  final  rule  under  this  subtitle 
respecting  hazardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d).  submit  such  final  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. Such  final  rule  shall  be  delivered  to 
each  Hou.se  of  the  Congress  on  the  same 


iliiv    .'ilui   111  r;i(  11   tidiisc  oi   ^.(lll^;^l■^.s  \>.iiiii     it 
is  in  se.s-sion. 

(2" A)  A  final  rule  referred  to  in  para 
graph  (1)  which  is  a  major  rulr  shall  be 
treated,  for  purpo.ses  of  section  3001idi.  a.s 
not  having  been  promulgated  and  may  not 
take  effect  unless  a  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing such  rule  has  been  enacted. 

■■(B)  F^or  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A): 
(i)  The  term  Joint  resolution'  means  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  which 
states  the  following  after  the  resolving 
clau.se:  That  the  Congress  approves  the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
of  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
respecting  hazardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  .',  with 

the  blank  space  being  filled  in  appropriate- 
ly. 

"(ii)  The  term  major  rule'  means  a  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
,subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  from  a 
small  quantity  generator  referred  to  in  sec- 
lion  3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and  which  has  an  annual  economic  impact 
of  $100,000,000  or  more. 

■■(C)(i)  Enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  final  rule  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  be  construed  to  create  any 
presumption  of  \alidity  with  respect  to  such 
rule  and  shall  not  affect  the  review  of  the 
rule  under  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

•■(ii)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of,  a  joint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion disapproving  a  final  rule  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  construed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  such  final  rule  and  shall 
not  be  construed  to  create  any  presumption 
of  validity  with  respect  to  such  final  rule. 

•  (3)(A)  Any  final  rule  of  the  Administra- 
tor referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  w  hich  is  not 
a  major  rule  shall  become  effective  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  unless— 

■  11)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  thirty- 
five  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  such  final  rule  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  joint  resolu 
tion  disapproving  such  final  rule  is  intro- 
duced in  either  Hou,se:  and 

■(ii)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  .session  after 
the  date  such  final  rule  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  final  rule  is  enacted. 

■■(B)(ii  For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph, 
continuity  of  .session  is  broken  only  by— 

1 1)  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of 
the  .second  regular  session  of  a  Congress, 
and 

■•(II)  an  adjournment  by  either  Hou.se  of 
Congress  of  more  than  five  da.vs  to  a  date 
certain. 

■■(ii)If- 

■■(I)  an  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Con- 
gress which  breaks  the  continuity  of  session 
(as  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  occurs 
after  the  Administrator  has  submitted  a 
final  rule  under  paragraph  (1).  but  before 
any  action  nere.ssarv  to  disappro\e  the  final 
rule  is  completed  under  this  paragraph,  and 

■■(II)  such  adjournment  occurs  (I)  before 
the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  subpara- 
graph <Ai(ii.  in  a  case  in  which  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  such  final  has  not  tjeen 
introduced  before  such  adjournment,  or  (II) 
before  the  end  of  the  period  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii),  in  a  case  in  which 
such  a  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  either  House  before  such  adjournment. 


then  the  Administrator  shall  resubmit  such 
final  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  next  Congress.  The  peri- 
ods specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
begin  on  tie  date  of  such  resubmission. 

■■(C)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  joint  resolution^  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  That  the  final  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dispo.sal  Act  re- 
specting hazardous-  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  .section 
3001(di  of  the  Solid  Wa.ste  Dispo.sal  Act  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  is 

disapproved,  with  the  blank  being  filled 
with  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the 
Congress. 

(D)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Administrator  is 
disapproved  under  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  another  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  subject  as 
the  rule  which  was  di.sapproved.  Such  other 
final  rule  — 

(i)  shall  be  based  upon— 

(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  di.sap- 
proved final  rule:  or 

(II)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  any  supplemental  rule- 
making proceedings  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5.  Linitrd  States  Code,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Administrator  dfti-rmines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing  rule- 
making record:  and 

(ii)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

■■<E)  The  Administrator,  alter  promulgat- 
ing a  final  rule  under  subparagraph  (D), 
shall  submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1).". 

<b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  final  rules  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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Mr.  LE'VITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  is  one  which  is 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers because  it  deals  with  two  very  im- 
portant issues  that  are  addressed  by 
this  legislation— protection  of  the  en- 
vironment and  protection  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  this  Nation's 
small  businesses. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment,  and  as  further 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  has  now  extended 
the  level  of  coverage  over  small  gen- 
erators of  hazardous  waste  below  1.000 
kilograms  per  month. 

In  short,  what  we  have  done  with 
this  legislation,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, is  to  include  an  entire  area  of 
small    business   and   small    generators 


that  have  not  been  heretofore  covered 
by  this  type  of  regulation. 

I  think  we  need  to  account  for  the 
hazardous  wastes  in  this  country.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it. 

And  it  is  true  that  approximately  1 
percent  of  the  total  hazardous  wastes 
produced  in  this  country  are  produced 
by  small  generators.  But  what  we  are 
diiing  under  these  changes  in  the  law 
is  now  covering  approximately  1.4-mil- 
lion  new  small  businesses  that  have 
not  heretofore  been  covered  by  this 
type  of  regulation. 

In  many  instances  we  are  talking 
about  small  businesses  of  the  "mom 
and  pop"  variety:  we  are  talking  about 
autobody  repair  shops,  hospitals,  gro- 
cery stores,  beauty  and  barber  shops, 
small  machinery  manufacturers;  we 
are  talking  about  bowling  alleys,  car 
washes,  auto  body  shops,  painting  con- 
tractors. We  are  talking  about  the 
corner  7-Eleven  or  Magic  Market  type 
of  operation,  photofinishing  oper- 
ations, and  hardware  stores. 

We  are  not  talking  any  longer  just 
about  the  Dow  Chemicals  or  the  At- 
lantic Richfields,  we  are  talking  about 
small  business  in  America  and  wc  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  regulatory 
framework  which  is  impo.sed  on  them. 
Now.  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
small  generator— the  person  who  oper 
ates  a  small  business  in  your  neighbor- 
hood shopping  center  or  who  operates 
the  corner  store— the  businessman 
who  frequently  produces  less  hazard- 
ous waste  a  month  than  you  do  in 
your  own  home— this  small  business 
person,  would  be  subjected  to  a  differ- 
ent type,  albeit  effective,  but  a  differ- 
ent type  of  regulation  than  that  im- 
:)0scd  on  Allied  Chemical,  or  Dow 
Chemical,  or  Monsanto. 

But  we  have  since  learned  that  not 
only  does  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  believe  that  they  have  au- 
thority to  impose  the  same  regulations 
on  the  .small  generator  as  is  imposed 
on  the  large  generator,  but  the  groups 
involved  in  the  lobbying  effort  on  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendrnent  and  the 
Flono  amendment  have  told  me  and 
other  Members  repeatedly  that  there 
IS  no  doubt  what  these  regulations  on 
small  generators  are  going  to  look  like. 
There  is  no  uncertainty,  there  is  no 
doubt,  same  regulatory  scheme  that  is 
impo.sed  upon  the  large  generators, 
major  producers  of  hazardous  wa.ste 
(Dow  Chemical  or  Monsanto)  will  be 
impo.sed  on  the  small  businessmen  as 
well. 

And  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  not  only  unnece.s.sary.  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  impose  this  type  of  regula- 
tory framework  upon  the  small  gener- 
ator. 

And  so  what  I  have  proposed  is  an 
amendment  consistent  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Chadha 
immigration  case,  that  says  when  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 


poses the  new  regulations  for  the 
small  generators,  and  the  small  gen- 
erators only,  and  that  regulation  has 
an  impact  of  $100  million  a  year  on 
the  American  consumer,  that  we  in 
the  Congress  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  those  regulations 
and  make  certain  they  are  appropriate 
for  the  small  generators.  The  regula- 
tions should  assure  that  hazardous 
waste  is  reported,  but  my  amendment 
will  assure  that  unreasonable,  arbi- 
trary, and  unneeded  regulation  will 
not  be  impo-sed  on  small  busine.sses.  If 
such  burden.some  regulation  was  im- 
posed it  would  force  totally  out  of 
business  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  business  people  across 
this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS  Mi  Chairman,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
regulations  of  the  small  generators. 
■What  I  am  interested  in  is  assuring 
that  the  regulation  does  not  oppress 
the  small  generator  unnecessarily. 

And  we  have  now  been  told  very 
clearly  that  that  is  what  the  regula- 
tion under  this  bill  would  do. 

■\A'hen  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  advocates  of  this  legi.slation  and 
the  people  who  worked  out  the 
Shelby-Lent  cotnpromi.se— members  of 
the  so-called  environmental  communi- 
ty-what  did  I  find  out?  They  .said. 
•We  don't  need  a  regulatory  review  by 
Congress  because  there  is  no  doubt 
what  the  regulations  will  look  like. 
Only  if  uncertainty  exists  would  we 
need  legislative  review.  And  in  this 
case  there  is  no  uncertainly."  they 
told  me,  they  assured  me.  these  regu- 
lations for  small  quantity  generators 
will  be  the  same  regulations  as  those 
that  apply  to  large  generators,  such  as 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  or  Du  Pont. 

Mr.    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
convey  to  us  who  it  is  that  is  making 
these  assurances  in  terms  of  the  intent 
to  violate  what  it  is  that  is  in  section  3 
of  H.R.  2867?  We  have  clearly  stated 
in  the  previous  debate  on  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  that  EPA  could  pro- 
mulgate regulations  which  would  be 
less  burdensome  than  the  full  genera- 
tor regulations.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
limited  hammer  provision  which  spells 
out  the  basis  structure  of  the  require- 
ments to  be  applied  to  the  small  gen- 
erators. 

The  gentleman  clearly  was  very 
much  impressed  by  whoever  it  was 
who  told  him  that  that  is  going  to  be 
disregarded  at  EPA.  And  1  think  it  is 


important  that  everyone  be  aware  of 
who  it  is  who  is  flaunting  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  will  get  to  that  in  just 
one  moment.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
question  is  appropriate. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  we  are 
not  talking  any  longer  about  waste 
such  as  PCBs  and  Dioxin.  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  generators  such  as 
Du  Pont  and  Dow.  wc  are  talking 
about  polishes  and  antifreeze,  drain 
cleaners  and  insecticides,  aerosol  cans 
and  cosmetics.  We  are  talking  about 
brake  cleaner  and  body  filler.  We  are 
talking  about  paint  hardeners  and. 
indeed,  tires  and  air  filters  and  all  of 
this  we  are  talking  about  comes  from 
small  generators,  small  businesses. 

Now.  I  would  .say  this  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

First  of  all.  I  will  take  backseat  to  no 
one  in  my  support  for  strong  regula- 
tion in  the  environmental  area.  I  have 
vigorously  pursued  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  driving  them  to  do 
a  good  job  in  carrying  out  their  man- 
date. But  what  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  by  imposing  an  arbitrary,  un- 
necessary framework  on  the  small  gen- 
erator, you  are  not  only  not  going  to 
put  them  in  a  position  where  they  are 
unable  to  comply,  you  are  going  to  pe- 
nalize unnecessarily  those  who  would 
endeavor  to  comply. 

Now  I  want  to  correct  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey.  The  legislation  that 
was  already  considered  does  not  limit 
the  type  of  regulation  that  can  be  im- 
poseci  upon  the  small  generator. 

My  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
witli  the  hammer  provision.  The 
hammer  provision  stays  in  effect  with- 
out change. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
lime  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Florio  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levitas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hammer  provision  is  left  unchanged. 
The  rest  of  the  provision  of  the  sec- 
tion, however,  dealing  with  small  gen- 
erators, does  not  limit  the  scope  of  au- 
thority of  what  EPA  can  require, 
either  in  terms  of  recordkeeping,  or  in 
terms  of  compliance  with  regulations. 

It  says  these  things  will  be  required, 
but  it  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  require  anything  else 
he  believes  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  which  opens  it  back  up  for 
what  EPA  has  construed  their  author- 
ity to  be  and  that  is  the  full  range  of 
regulations. 

Now,  I  will,  if  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  would  like,  name  the  names  of 
the  (Organizations  that  I  met  with,  I 
think  it  inappropriate  to  name  the 
names  of  individuals  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  but  if  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Jersey  wants  to  know  who  these 
people  were  and  what  organizations 
they  represent.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
him. 

They  are  the  organizations  who  par- 
ticipated in  working  out  the  compro- 
mise that  was  known  as  Shelby-Lent 
and  then  the  Florio  addon,  and  they 
were  groups  that  have  been  in  the 
forefront  on  these  negotiations. 
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Now.  if  the  gentleman  would  like  mo 
to  name  the  names  of  those  organiza- 
tions. I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  and  even 
the  names  of  the  individuals  involved. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  the  compromise  that  was  agreed 
to  has  been  broken  by  one  of  the 
major  parties  who  participated  in  that, 
and  the  legislation  it.self  does  not  re- 
strain EPA  from  imposing  the  regula- 
tions that  I  have  described.  Tlie  small 
generator  exception  is  not  an  excep- 
tion at  all.  and  we  have  been  told  by 
the  EPA.  as  well  as  by  the  groups  who 
have  been  negotiating  in  this  legisla- 
tion, that  they  are  talking  about  the 
large  generator  regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levi- 
tas was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  In  reference 
to  what  my  dear  friend  from  Georgia 
has  been  told.  I  am  looking  at  page  8. 
line  22.  paragraph  (6)  of  H.R.  2867. 
where  it  says  this: 

The  Adjnini.sirator  may  promulKate  rctju- 
lation.s  under  llii.s  .sublitif  which  ostabh.sh 
special  standard.s  for.  or  exempt  from  reuu 
lations.  hazardous  wa-ste.s  whicli  are  gener- 
ated by  any  generator  who  doe.s  not  gener- 
ate more  than  one  liundred  kilogram.s  of 
hazardou.s  waste  per  calendar  month. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  that 
some  people  or  persons  or  organiza- 
tions ha\e  told  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  they  are  not  going  to 
abide  by  what  is  in  the  law:  but  I  do 
not  believe  that,  in  itself,  would 
change  the  statutory  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Let  me  .say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  two  things.  First  of 
all.  even  the  language  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  just  referred  to 
does  not  prohibit  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  from  doing  what  I 
have  already  described.  It  does  not 
prevent  it.  It  says  he  may"  set  up  a 
separate  category.  It  does  not  require 
him  to. 

But  the  small  generator  language, 
the  new  coverage,  applies  not  just  to 
those  generating  from  100  kilograms 
of  waste  per  month  and  down.  The 
new  category  starts  at  1,000  kilograms, 


and  on  generators  of  between  1.000 
kilograms  and  100  kilograms  of  waste 
per  month  is  where  the  thrust  of  the 
small  generator  provisions  will  fall.  In 
that  group  we  are  talking  about  the 
generators  of  approximately  1  percent 
of  the  hazardous  waste  produced  in 
this  country,  but  we  are  also  talking 
about  bringing  under  this  new  regime 
approximately  1.4  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  with  an  attend- 
ant paperwork  and  regulatory  burden 
that  is  imnece.ssary  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  public  health. 

I  am  suggesting  only  that  Congress 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  whether 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
lives  up  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  thinks  this  legislation  says.  My 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  the  reg- 
ulation. It  simply  says  if  you  are  going 
to  impo.se  a  burden  of  $100  million  or 
more  annually,  a  major  rule,  on  the 
American  public,  then  surely  we.  the 
elected  representati\es  of  the  people, 
ought  to  have  some  role  in  deciding 
whether  that  type  of  regulatory 
burden  is  proper  or  not.  That  is  all  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Let  me  just  say  one  further  thing:  I 
just  had  brought  over  to  me  the  regu- 
lations and  interpretations  that  apply 
with  respect  to  the  large  quantity  gen- 
erators and  which  could  be  impo.sed  on 
the  small  quantity  generator  in  your 
shopping  center  or  down  the  street. 
The  stack  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
approximately  6  inches  thick.  And  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  that  type 
of  regulatory  regimen  is  not  necessary 
for  the  small  generator  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  the  environment.  All  I  am  asking, 
consistent  with  the  Supreme  Courts 
Chadha  decision,  is  that  the  Congress, 
you  and  I.  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  tho.se  regulations  before  we 
impose  a  SlOO  million  a  year  burden 
on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  will  focus  my  remarks 
on  one  aspect  of  my  concerns,  that  of 
the  impact  on  judicial  review.  Under 
this  amendment,  regulations  which 
close  the  current  small-generator  ex- 
emption could  not  become  effective 
until  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  pass  a 
joint  resolution  approving  those  regu- 
lations and  the  President  signs  it  into 
law.  If  these  regulations  are  subse- 
quently challenged  in  court,  the  court 
is  not  supposed  to  interpret  the  con- 
gressional resolution  as  having  created 
a  presumption  of  validity  for  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  give  very  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  impact  such 


an  amendment  will  really  have  on  the 
judicial  review  of  such  regulations. 
What  court  in  this  country  is  really 
going  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  approved  the  regulation  the  court 
is  reviewing?  It  seems  to  me  that  pas- 
sage of  such  a  resolution  by  Congress 
would  inevitably  create  a  presumption 
of  validity  in  the  court.  It  would 
become  nearly  impo.ssible  for  a  peti- 
tioner to  demonstrate  in  a  court  of  law 
that  a  regulation  was  outside  the 
scope  of  agency  authority  or  that  it 
was  arbitrary  and  capricious.  Thus,  if 
this  amendment  is  passed.  Congress 
will  be  under  the  extraordinary 
burden  to  do  essentially  as  thorough  a 
job  reviewing  a  regulation  as  a  Court 
of  Appeals  would  do.  We  know  thai 
Congress  simply  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  this  and  I  think  few  of 
us  would  believe  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate role  for  the  Congress  in  the 
first  place. 

The  full  effects  of  the  amendment 
currently  before  us  are  simply  not 
known.  I  do  appreciate  the  concern  of 
those  who  want  a  convenient  alterna- 
tive to  the  now  banned  legislative  veto 
and  I  understand  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. However,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Chadha  decision.  Congress  must 
approach  this  issue  with  the  utmost 
caution.  A  careful,  systematic  study  of 
alternati\es  to  the  legislati\e  veto  is 
neces-sary.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
already  agreed  to  study  the  far-reach- 
ing implications  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Chadha  decision.  Pending  the  commit- 
tee report,  we  should  refrain  from 
rushing  to  adopt  an  amendment  such 
as  this,  particularly  on  a  regulatory 
statute  of  such  critical  importance  to 
the  health  of  our  environment  and  all 
those  who  occupy  it. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

H.R.  2867  addresses  the  loophole  in 
current  law  that  allows  unsafe  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  waste  generated  by 
busines.ses  in  quantities  between  1  and 
12  tons  per  year— the  so-called  small 
generator  exemption.  This  4-million 
ton  loophole  was  closed  on  August  4, 
when  H.R.  2867  was  first  considered 
by  the  House.  Now.  Mr.  Levitas  wants 
to  reopen  the  i.ssue. 

The  portion  of  H.R.  2867  targeted  by 
Mr.  Levitas  specifically  requires  all 
hazardous  waste  generated  in  quanti- 
ties between  1  and  12  tons  per  .year  to 
be  disposed  of  in  permitted  hazardous 
waste  facilities.  Only  permitted  facili- 
ties are  constructed  and  operated  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Under  current  law.  small  gener- 
ator waste  can  be  and  is  dumped  in 
unsafe  facilities,  including  landfills  in 
residential  neighborhoods. 


rhe  House  should  be  aware  of  one 
paramount  fact.  Under  the  Levitas 
amendment,  delay  simply  threatens 
public  health,  allowing  millions  of 
tons  of  waste  to  poison  our  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hazardous 
waste  problems  are  plaguing  communi- 
ties across  America  because  EPA  failed 
to  issue  regulations  implementing 
RCRA  and  then  failed  to  enforce 
those  regulations.  The  problem  has 
clearlv  been  one  of  too  little,  not  too 
much!  regulation.  The  Levitas  amend- 
ment would  further  protect  the  pollut- 
er at  the  expense  of  public  health. 

It  should  al.so  be  emphasized  that 
H.R.  2867  sets  narrow  statutory  guide- 
lines for  EPA  regulations  closing  the 
small  generator  loophole.  Congress 
has  yet  to  set  a  clear  policy  for  EPA. 
The  Acency  will  only  be  deciding  small 
technical  questions.  Therefore,  the 
content  of  any  future  EPA  regulations 
is  clear  to  Congress  today.  There  is  no 
need  for  Congess  to  revisit  the  issue. 

n  1700 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Florio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  EPA  already  regulates 
hazardous  waste  generators  producing 
greater  than  12  tons  a  year  of  waste. 
According  to  EPA.  the  regulations  pro- 
posed for  smaller  generators  will  be 
very  similar  to  those  currently  in  place 
except  thai  paperwork  requirements 
may  be  eased  for  small  generators. 

Thus  Mr.  Levitas'  amendment  may 
very  well  become  more  of  a  burden 
than  if  section  3  were  left  alone. 

The  Levitas  amendment  is  not  a  vote 
for  or  against  reinstating  the  appropri- 
ate balance  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress.  Instead,  it  is  a  vote  for 
or  against  the  public  health.  It  is  a 
vote  for  or  again.st  subjecting  the 
public  to  the  risks  as.sociated  with  de- 
laying the  safe  di.sposal  of  4  million 
tons  a  year  of  unregulated  poLsons. 

This"  is  an  ill-advised,  regressive 
measure:  it  deserves  to  be  overwhelm- 
inglv  rejected. 

When  the  House  first  took  up  H.R. 
2867  on  August  4.  I  was  pensuaded  to 
support  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
becau.se— it  was  argued— the  additional 
time  afforded  to  EPA  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  agency  to  develop 
regulations  suited  to  the  administra- 
tive capabilities  of  small  business. 

Now.  some  elements  of  the  small 
generator  community  are  arguing  (ap- 
parently) that  they  should  not  be  sub- 
lect  to  any  regulations— no  matter 
"how  carefully  they  are  drafted:  no 
matter  how  many  accommodations  are 
made  to  the  needs  of  small  business. 
They  know  that  Congress  does  not  act 
swiftly  in  conducting  its  normal  busi- 
ness: it  will  act  even  less  expeditiously 


when  it  takes  on  the  function  of  a  reg- 
ulatorv  agency.  Thus,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  small  generator  regulations  under 
the  Levitas  amendment  will  never 
become  effective. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  a 
.so-called  small  generator  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  small  business.  It  is  a  company 
that'produces  up  to  12  tons  of  hazard- 
ous wa.ste  each  year.  I  think  the  Hou.se 
has  carefully  considered  and  dealt 
with  this  matter  already.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  revisited.  In  fact,  to  adopt 
the  Levitas  amendment  will  only  per- 
petuate the  loophole  which  allows  4 
million  tons  of  hazardous  waste  to  be 
disposed  of  in  municipal  landfills  in 
residential  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  say 
this  to  mv  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey:  The  question  of 
delay,  that  he  expressed  concern 
aboiit.  could  not  possibly  occur  be- 
cause the  decision  to  bring  the  approv- 
al resolution  to  the  floor  will  be  total- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  because  the  resolution  to 
approve  the  regulations  will  be  re- 
ferred to  his  subcommittee.  If  he  does 
not  want  to  move  the  resolution  to  the 
floor,  then  presumably  it  will  not 
move  to  the  floor  and  there  would  be 
delay.  But  the  delay  would  not  be  a 
delay  cau.sed  by  anybody  other  than 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  is 
obviously  talking  about  what  is  in 
effect  a  legislative  veto  process,  and 
we  have  seen  it  around  here  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  If  we  are  going  to  fight  the 
legislative  veto  i.ssue.  let  us  fight  it  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  let  us  fight  it 
on  appropriate  legislation,  the  FTC 
authorization  or  whatever,  but  this  is 
not  the  place,  at  the  11th  hour,  to 
come  in  and  offer  an  amendment  that 
effectively  provides  the  opportunity  to 
veto  regulations  that  are  technical  reg- 
ulations that  EPA  will  be  submitting 
to  clo.se  this  loophole  that  today 
allows  generators  of  up  to  12  tons  a 
year  of  hazardous  waste  to  dispose  of 
them  improperly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florid)  has  again  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Florio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  in  no  way 
would  preclude  or  prevent  rea.sonable 
regulation.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
ot  hers  do  not  want  to  a.ssume  responsi- 
bility for  regulations  that  will  be  im- 


posed upon  small  busine.ss  in  America 
that  will  cost  over  $100  million  a  year. 
Why  should  we  let  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats make  that  decision  instead 
of  you  and  me  and  the  others  who 
were  elected. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  same  argu- 
ment could  be  made  for  any  regula- 
tions. Let  me  just  say  that  the  particu- 
lar irony,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment,  is  that  the  big 
small  generators,  that  is  12  tons  a  year 
of  toxic  waste,  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval approach  to  the  veto  resolu- 
tion. That  means  that  nothing  goes 
into  effect  until  the  Congress,  both 
Houses,  affirmatively  approve  and  the 
President  signs  a  law  that  effectively 
says  we  are  now  regulating. 

Forget  this  issue  for  a  moment.  That 
is  not  the  way  this  House  should  con- 
duct its  business:  that  we  are  effective- 
ly the  rulemaking  entity  and  nothing 
happens  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  toxic  waste  until  we  go 
through  the  whole  legislative  process 
with  the  President  now  becoming  in- 
volved and  passing  upon  every  group 
of  regulations  that  comes  out. 

As  I  said,  if  the  gentleman  has  an  ar- 
gument that  he  wants  to  make  on  the 
substantive  questions  of  legislative 
veto,  let  us  make  it.  Let  us  make  it  in 
the  appropriate  place,  in  the  appropri- 
ate forum.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  in  his  last  re- 
marks the  gentleman  got  to  the  philo- 
sophic issue,  which  is  secondary  in  this 
particular  instance.  1  am  concerned 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  small 
business. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time  for  a  minute.  I 
would  just  say  it  is  not  philosophic  to 
have  4  million  tons  of  toxic  waste  cur- 
rently being  dumped  without  any  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  difference  is  that 
when  we  are  going  to  impose  a  law  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
issue  is.  as  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
who  should  do  it?  He  prefers  to  let  the 
unelected  bureaucrats  do  it:  I  prefer  to 
let  those  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  and  are  accountable  to  them  do 

it- 
Mr.  FLORIO.  I  know  the  gentleman 

is  a  constitutional  scholar,  and  he  cer- 
tainly appreciates  the  distinction  be- 
tween laws  and  regulations. 

Through  the  gentleman's  committee 
on  oversight,  through  my  own  commit- 
tee in  our  oversight  responsibilities,  w^e 
have  the  capability,  and  have  demon- 
strated it  time  and  time  again:  we  have 
the  capacity  to  review  and  make  ap- 
propriate modifications  of  regulations 
that  are  inappropriately  overzealous 
or  underzealous.  as  the  case  may  be. 
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To  now  change  this  process  so  we 
say  that  we  will  have  no  regulations, 
such  that  we  cannot  have  these  regu- 
lations until  the  Congress  acts,  is 
counterproductive. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Levitas  legislative 
review  amendment.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  small  generators  language  adopted 
by  the  House,  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment earlier,  I  believe  this  is  an  emi- 
nently valuable  amendment,  needed  to 
guarantee  that  the  will  of  the  House 
regarding  new  regulations  for  small 
quantity  generators  be  respected  and 
not  misinterpreted. 

Concerns  have  arisen  since  pa.ssage 
of  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment  which, 
unfortunately,  raise  questions  as  to 
the  body  and  .scope  of  future  EPA-pro- 
mulgated  small  quantity  generator 
regulations.  It  is  vital  that  the  small 
quantity  generators'  legislati\e  lan- 
guage not  be  translated  in  new  regula- 
tion any  more  or  le.ss  stringently  than 
Congress  intended.  This  is  what  the 
Levitas  amendment  means— it  is  the 
will  of  Congress  that  fair  and  proper 
regulations  governing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  businc'sses  should 
be  issued  by  EPA. 

It  does  not  mean  that  small  genera- 
tors will  somehow  be  "let  off  the 
hook"  or  that  the  legislative  review  re- 
quirement will  be  used  as  a  delaying 
tactic  by  those  who  would  want  no 
new  regulations  on  small  generators 
imposed.  To  the  contrary,  the  amend- 
ment provides  protections  that  both 
waste  generators  and  those  pressing 
for  stronger  waste  regulation  should 
applaud:  Legislative  review  of  only 
major  regulations  provides  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  Congress  can  guarantee 
that  the  new  regulations  do  not  over 
burden  small  business,  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  those  regulations 
are  environmentally  sound.  The  House 
has  made  clear  its  support  of  proper 
and  balanced  small  generator  regula- 
tions—to permit  EPA  to  issue  rules 
beyond  these  perimeters  does  a  great 
disservice  to  millions  of  small  business- 
es and  the  public  health  as  a  whole. 

Some  have  said  this  amendment  will 
threaten  the  environment  and  will  ex- 
acerbate hazardous  waste  disposal 
problems  by  allowing  millions  ol  tons 
of  waste  to  poison  our  environment," 
through  congressional  inaction  or 
delay.  Some  claim  the  amendment  will 
decrease  EPAs  accountability,  reduc 
ing  that  agency  to  merely  an  advi.sory 
body.  Still  others  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  legislative  review  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  compromise  reached 
between  major  busine.ss  groups  and 
environmentalists  in  the  Shelby-Lent 
small  generators'  amendment.  These 
claims  are  ill-based  and  entirely  mis- 
represent   both    the    original    Shelby- 


Lent     agreement     and     the     Levitas 
amendment. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  today 
that  at  the  lieart  of  the  now  modified 
Shelby-Lent  small  generators  amend- 
ment, are  provisions  requiring  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  regulations  for  some 
500.000  small  business.  These  are 
small  busine.sses  which  generate,  in 
total,  3  percent  or  less,  of  all  the  haz- 
ardous waste  generated  in  this  coun- 
try. The  other  97  percent  of  the  waste 
is  produced  by  just  40,000  of  the  total 
number  of  generators.  It  seems  ironic, 
yet  somehow  not  out  of  character, 
that  this  Congress  is  exerting  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  energy  on  establish- 
ing the  extent  of  Federal  regulation 
over  a  body  of  generators  whose  waste 
output  comprises  just  3  percent  or  le.ss 
of  the  total  quantity  of  hazardous 
waste  generated.  Millions  of  tons  of 
hazardous  waste  from  small  genera- 
tors is  not  now  poisoning  our  environ- 
ment—and this  amendment  does  not 
create  such  a  situation. 

As  far  as  the  delay  argument  goes,  I 
question  its  validity  and  do  so  ba.sed 
on  the  opponents'  own  claims.  If  it  is 
certain  that  EPA  will  promulgate 
small  generator  regulations  which  are 
not  overly  burdensome,  in  keeping 
with  congressional  intent,  then  what 
have  opponents  to  fear  of  a  legislative 
review?  The  Levitas  amendment  ex- 
plicitly states  that  approval  of  the 
final  rules  shall  not  be  construed  to 
create  any  presumption  of  validity, 
merely  that  the  rules  are  in  concert 
with  congressional  intent.  So  if  the 
rules  promulgated  by  EPA  are  in  keep- 
ing with  congressional  statute,  then 
they  will  be  approved  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion: if  they  do  not  meet  congre.ssional 
standards,  then  they  will  be  rejected, 
as  they  rightly  should  be. 

The  EPA  will  not  be  subordinated  to 
an  advi.sory  role  in  this  process— they 
have  extraordinary  responsibility  in 
administering  numerous  hazardous 
waste  management  statutes  mandated 
by  Congress.  What  Members  must 
bear  in  mind  is  that  for  the  first  time, 
the  legislation  before  us  seeks  to 
impose  new  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment regulations  on  over  one-half  mil- 
lion small  generators.  EPA  determined 
its  resources  would  be  most  effective 
in  the  regulation  of  large  generators. 
Small  generators  are  therefore  less 
stringently  regulated.  The  Levitas 
amendment  would  merely  focus  on 
this  very  critical,  new  congressional 
mandate  under  RCRA— insuring  that 
EPA  promulgate  small  generator  regu- 
lations which  are  realistic. 

As  a  final  word  to  those  who  would 
say  this  amendment  violates  or  undoes 
the  "carefully  crafted  Shelby-Lent 
compromise.  '  I  should  ask  how  loyal 
they  remained  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  Shelby-Lent  compromise?  A 
great  deal  has  transpired  since  the 
agreement  of  small  business  and  envi- 
ronmentalist interests  in  the  original 


Shelby-Lent  compromise.  While  the 
substance  of  our  amendment  remains 
intact,  certain  amendments  adopted 
by  this  body  have  dissolved  the  coali- 
tion that  once  stood  steadfast  behind 
reasonable  regulation  upon  small  busi- 
ness in  the  interests  of  environmental 
protection.  Those  who  once  agreed 
that  excessive  regulation  of  small  busi- 
nesses po.sed  a  greater  threat  to  the 
public  health  than  le.ss  stringent  con- 
trols now  decry  any  attempts  to  insure 
balanced  regulations,  as  a  "Breach  of 
Faith"  or  a  "Postponenment  Tactic.  " 
In  my  mind,  it  is  the  former  propo- 
nents of  the  Shelby-Lent  agreement 
who  have  broken  the  faith  — for  a 
belief  in  the  spirit  of  Shelby-Lent, 
keeping  small  generator  regulations 
sensible,  would  only  lead  one  to  sup- 
port the  Levitas  amendment,  as  I  do.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1710 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  view  this  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  as  a  bal 
ancing  amendment,  an  amendment 
that  would  be  balanced  between  the 
protection  of  public  health  from  the 
potential  dangers  that  are  associated 
with  the  dispo.sal  of  hazardous  waste 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  protection  of 
over  a  million  small  businesses  in 
America  from  burdensome,  unneces- 
sary regulation  and  paperwork. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  legislative  review  mechanism 
over  the  final  rules  that  are  promul- 
gated by  EPA  to  regulate  small  busi- 
ne.sscs,  those  which  are  disposing  of 
small  quantities  of  waste.  I  view  this 
amendment  as  an  amendment  that 
carries  out  the  intent  of  this  body 
when  it  pa.ssed  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  on  August  4  of  this  year. 
That  amendment  said  that  small  gen- 
erators need  to  be  regulated,  but  they 
need  to  be  regulated  in  a  way  that  is 
reasonable  and  that  is  realistic. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
assure  that  that  takes  place.  By  pro- 
viding for  a  legislative  review  of  the 
final  regulations  before  they  take 
effect.  Congress  will  have  the  final  .say 
over  whether  these  new  regulations 
will  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  again  to  the  huge  stack  of 
regulations  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  brought  with  him.  The  people 
who  will  be  regulated  by  this  bill  are 
not  going  to  be  following  this  very 
thin  .several  pages  of  paper  which  is 
the  law. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  abide  by 
the  regulations.  We  as  lawmakers  have 
delegated  to  the  bureaucracy  our  law- 


making authority.  We  have  given  away 
our  law-making  function  to  the.se  un- 
elected  bureaucrats,  and  we  have  pre- 
cious little  proper  control,  if  any,  over 
that  agency.  In  many  instances  in  the 
past— and  we  have  all  seen  this— our 
delegations  of  authority  have  been  loo 
broad,  and  there  has  alway  been  a 
frustration  of  Members  of  Congress, 
including  myself,  as  these  agencies 
have  not  only  grown  in  size  but  have 
promulgated  regulations  that  bore 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  statutes 
we  thought  we  had  enacted. 

As  I  see  it.  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  lake  some  action  and 
also  recognizes  the  intent  of  this  body, 
when  it  passed  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  on  August  4  of  this  year, 
that  small  generators  need  to  be  regu- 
lated but  in  a  way  that  is  reasonable 
and  in  a  way  that  is  realistic. 

There  was  an  implication  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  contend- 
ing that  this  proposal  would  in  some 
way  delay  the  implementation  of  the 
small  generator  rules  and  thus  endan- 
ger public  health.  I  submit  that  a  close 
examination  of  not  only  the  Record 
but  of  the  amendments  does  not  bear 
that  out.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
first  that  those  who  generate  below 
1  000  kilograms  per  month  of  hazard- 
ous waste  account  for  only  1  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  hazardous  waste  generated 
in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  the  Levitas  amend- 
ment does  not  touch  the  so-called 
hammer  provision  which  is  called  for 
in  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment  and  as 
provided  in  the  Shelby-Lent  proposal. 
If  final  regulations  have  not  been  put 
into  effect  within  30  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  then  inter- 
im regulations  would  go  into  effect. 
That  is  the  .so-called  hammer  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  These  interim  regula- 
tions would  go  into  effect  to  assure 
that  waste  generated  by  small  quanti- 
ty generators  is  dispo-sed  of  in  proper 
facilities  and  that  there  is  a  notifica- 
tion of  disposal  of  these  wastes  and 
regulation  over  the  small  quantity 
generators. 
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So  it  is  only  the  final  regulations, 
not  these  interim  regulations,  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  legi-slative 
review  procedures  that  are  established 
under  the  Levitas  amendment. 

The  Levitas  amendment.  I  point  out 
again,  would  not  prevent  interim  regu- 
lations from  taking  effect.  There 
would  be  no  delay  in  implementation. 
Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  specific  i.ssue  presented  by  this 
amendment  is  whether  the  EPA  will 
have  the  authority  to  i.ssue  regulations 
for  the  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 


by  small  generators.  The  anu-ndmeni 
provides  that  EPA  will  have  no  au- 
thority to  issue  major  regulations  af- 
fecting small  generators.  Instead.  EPA 
will  merely  recommend  such  regula- 
tions to  Congress.  These  regulations 
would  take  effect  only  if  approved  by 
both  Houses  by  joint  resolution  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  agency 
would  have  authority  to  issue  non- 
major  rules  affecting  small  generators. 
However,  these  rules  could  be  nullified 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
which  is  signed  by  the  President. 

This  amendment  is  just  one  of  many 
similar  amendments  that  this  House 
may  face  in  the  coming  days.  These 
amendments  are  offered  in  response  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Chadha  case  which  held  that  most 
forms  of  legislative  veto  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  issue  of  legislative  veto  as  it  af- 
fects the  relationship  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  goes  to  the 
core  of  how  this  Government  operates. 
It  involves  the  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution.  The  delicate  balance  ol 
power  and  authority  between  the  two 
branches  should  not  be  tampered  with 

lightly.  ^     . 

In  my  view,  it  is  premature  to  begin 
adopting  new  types  of  legislative  veto 
devices.  Both  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee  are  under- 
taking .serious  reviews  on  the  issue  of 
legi-slative  veto  and  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resist  the  pressure  to  react 
to  the  Chadha  decision  without  seri- 
ous and  careful  consideration  of  the 
institutional  con.sequences.  We  should 
not  approach  this  issue  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  instead,  we  should  allow  these 
committees  to  complete  their  exami- 
nation of  the  issue. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.    FLORIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Yes:  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jensey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman's  expertise  allow  him  to 
ca.st  an  opinion  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  under  the  approval  process 
that  is  provided  for  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  one  House  fails  to  ap- 
prove, obviously  the  process  is  short- 
circuited  because  it  requires  both 
Houses  to  approve  and  the  President 
to  sign  before  a  regulation  goes  in.  Ef- 
fectively, one  Hou.se  failing  to  approve 
is  effectively  a  veto. 

It  would  be  my  opinion— and  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  some  expertise  in 
this  area— it  is  my  opinion  that  that  is 
clearly  unconstitutional.  The  court 
has  already  .said  that  is  unconstitu- 
tional. So  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  is  to  acquiesce  in  a  process  that  has 
clearly  been  ruled  uncon.stitutional. 


Ml.     SAM     B.     HALL.    JR.     If    the 

Chadha  decision  means  what  it  says. 

that  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.     FLORIO.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 

thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Yes;  I  cer- 
tainly yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  three  points,  first 
with  respect  to  the  last  question 
asked.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
mechani.sm  that  has  been  put  into  this 
amendment,  and  which  is  also  part  of 
a  bill  that  has  been  introduced  by  a 
number  of  Members,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  prevailed  in  the 
Chadha  case,  has  said  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional method,  and  that  Congress  can 
act  in  this  fashion. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  prematurity 
that  the  gentleman  raises.  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  not  to  deal  with  this 
matter  until  a  new  legislative  review 
mechanism  is  in  place:  but  this  matter 
is  on  the  floor.  We  are  talking  about 
regulations  that  will  have  an  impact  of 
$100  million  or  more  on  our  Nation's 
small  businesses,  and  the  genie  is  out 
of  the  bottle. 

When  your  small  business  communi- 
ty comes  to  you  next  year  and  says, 
•Why  did  you  let  them  do  this?."  your 
onlv  answer  would  be.  'Because  the 
bill  passed  before  we  had  a  chance  to 
do  anything  about  the  overall  question 
of  legislative  review." 

I  am  suggesting,  on  the  question  of 
prematurity,  we  cannot  let  the  genie 
out  of  the  bottle  without  some  control. 
Finally.  I  would  simply  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  yes.  it  does  take  away 
the  right  of  the  regulators,  the  une- 
lected  officials,  to  issue  rules  that  will 
have  an  economic  impact  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  annually  without  Con- 
gress having  a  say-so.  But  I  daresay 
there  are  people  in  this  room  who 
have  made  speeches  about  why  we 
should  not  turn  over  to  the  unelecled 
bureaucracy  so  much  power  that  we. 
the  Congress,  ought  to  be  exercising. 
No  one  seems  to  be  addressing  or  de- 
sires to  address  that  issue.  We  seem  to 
say  simply  that  the  unelected  officials 
should  continue  to  write  the  laws  for 

us. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  s  com- 
ments on  those  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  am  not  at 
all  in  favor  of  the  unelected  officials 
writing  the  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are 
having  a  regulatory  reform  bill  that 
we  have  been  worrying  with  and  work- 
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ing  with  for  several  years  now.  because 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  problems.  I 
think  that  is  the  main  reason  wh.v  we 
must  have  legislation  in  the  area  of 
regulatory  reform  to  prevent  the  une- 
lected  officials  from  writing  in  the 
laws  from  what  they  think  the  Con- 
gress means. 

I  think  it  is  a  delicate  process  that 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  you 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Executive 
and  the  legislative. 

I  think  the  Chadha  decision  goes  a 
long  way  in  doing  just  that  and.  hope- 
fully, when  the  regulatory  reform  gets 
back  into  swing  in  February  -and  that 
is  our  target  date— we  are  going  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  which  I  think  will 
be  aceptable  to  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  try  to  keep  that 
delicate  balance  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  judicial. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  on  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
all  EPA  regulations  regarding  small 
generators  of  hazardous  waste  be  sub- 
ject to  a  form  of  the  legislative  veto. 
In  fact,  this  amendment  would  actual- 
ly divest  EPA  of  any  authority  to  issue 
major  regulations  to  cover  small  gen- 
erators and  would  instead  require  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  regulations  before 
they  would  have  any  effect. 

This  amendment  dt^als  with  some- 
thing far  more  significant  than  small 
generators.  It  deals  with  the  constitu- 
tional relationships  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. It  affects  the  constitutional 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  and 
has  substantial  ramifications  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Chadha  case  has  held  most  forms  of 
legislative  veto  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Since  the  Chadha  decision  was  handed 
down,  this  House  has  been  faced  with 
amendments  to  various  bills  which 
have  contained  new.  and  it  is  argued, 
constitutional,  forms  of  the  legislative 
veto. 

Both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Rules  Committee  have  undertaken 
serious  reviews  of  the  legislative  veto 
and  of  the  proper  roles  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  under  the 
Constitution.  I  belie\e  that  these  re- 
views should  be  completed  before  we 
take  any  action  in  this  area.  These  are 
serious  i.ssues.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  context  of  the  funda- 
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mental      constitutional      issues     they 
raise. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  th<>  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  ain  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  On 
August  4  we  voted  to  require  hazard- 
ous wastes  from  small  generators  to  be 
disposed  of  safely,  in  permitted  waste 
facilities.  We  gave  very  specific  in- 
structions to  EPA  to  draft  regulations 
to  insure  that  these  wastes  reach  the 
intended  facilities.  I  presume  we  gave 
this  authority  to  EPA  because  that 
Agency  has  a  .scientific  and  technical 
capability  that  Members  of  Congress 
lack.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  why 
should  we  be  called  on  later  to  pa.ss 
judgment  on  EPAs  expertise  as  this 
amendment  would  have  us  do? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  role  of  this 
body  to  be  a  giant  appeals  court  for 
dissatisfied  industries  looking  for  a 
way  to  overturn  Agency  regulations 
they  find  objectionable.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  challenge  an  Agency  rule  on  the 
grounds  it  does  not  conform  to  a  law 
pas.sed  by  Congress  can  go  to  court.  If 
we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are  either 
admitting  we  should  not  have  given 
EPA  the  responsibility  in  the  first 
place  or  we  do  not  trust  judicial 
review. 

There  are  also  practical  difficulties 
raised  by  this  amendment.  Instead  of 
having  EPA  conduct  the  rulemaking 
proceedings,  whereby  all  interested 
parties  ha\e  the  opportimily  to  make 
their  views  part  of  the  official  record, 
we  essentially  shift  the  burden  to  Con- 
gress. If  we  are  going  to  have  the  final 
say  on  whether  thtse  regulations  go 
into  effect,  why  should  anybody  care 
what  goes  into  EPAs  rulemaking 
record?  Congress  will  become  the 
forum  for  debating  and  analyzing 
technical  and  scientific  data,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  agency  set  up 
for  exactly  that  purpose. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  only 
serve  to  delay  regulations  needed  to 
implement  an  act  of  Congre.ss.  Imped- 
ing our  own  work  on  this  issue  is  one 
reason  to  oppose  it:  the  greatest 
danger,  however,  is  in  postponing  the 
safe  disposal  of  certain  hazardous 
wastes  and  subjecting  our  citizens  to 
further,  unnecessary  danger. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
times  over  thi'  last  several  years  I  have 
supported  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  in  his  effort  to 
bring  i.ssues  back  to  the  Congre.ss  for 
review  when  regulatory  agencies  act 
on  important  matters  in  this  country 


and  have  supported  the  one- House  leg- 
islative veto  on  many,  many  occasions. 

The  Court  has  found  me  and  many 
others  to  be  wrong  in  the  use  of  that 
tool. 

I  must  say  that  today  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  with  the  gentleman  for 
several  reasons.  First.  I  think  the  issue 
has  been  raised  about  whether  or  not 
this  is  legally  questionable,  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  resolved  and  I  hope  we 
will  ultimately  have  a  procedure  that 
we  can  devi.se  and  u.se  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  courts. 

Second,  as  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the 
environment.  I  would  hope  that  other 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  would  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  what  this 
is  going  to  do  to  a  compromise  that 
was  being  made.  I  think  the  ramifica- 
tions are  far  larger  than  the  issue 
before  us. 

I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  to  jeopardize  an  agreement 
that  was  made  and  a  process  that  is 
slowly  being  developed  in  this  country 
whereby  we  try  to  bring  together 
those  who  fervently  believe  we  have 
got  to  have  stronger  regulations  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment and  those  who  must  manage 
tho.se  regulations  and  deal  with  those 
regulations  in  a  financial  and  daily 
way;  namely,  the  business  community. 

Now.  a  compromise  was  reached  on 
this  i.ssue  which  hoped  to  recognize 
something  that  many  of  us  think  is 
important  and  that  is  that  our  small 
business  men  and  women  do  have 
managerial  difficulties  and  they  do 
have  financial  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government,  not  to 
mention  the  competition  from  large 
businesses  in  this  country:  but  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  provide 
more  time:  an  agreement  was  reached 
to  treat  them  quite  differently,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  on 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  throughout  this  House  to  the 
needs  of  small  business,  and  should 
the  EPA  act  in  a  way  that  we  think  is 
not  fair  and  is  not  reasonable,  many  of 
us  will  rise  up  and  si'ek  to  change 
those  regulations. 
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An  agreement  was  made.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, between  the  business  community 
and  the  environmental  community  on 
this  issue  and  we  thought  among  lead- 
ers of  that  issue  here  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  Now.  that  agreement 
is  clearly  being  violated  and  mak<'  no 
mistake  about  it.  if  you  think  there 
has  been  distrust  in  the  past  over 
these  kinds  of  issues,  this  is  another 
time  that  the  distrust  is  going  to  be 
heightened.  We  are  not  going  to  get  to 
a  position  where  we  can  count  on 
having  any  trust  on  this  kind  of  an 


I.ssue— where  the  two  sides  can  come 
together,  acknowledge  each  other's 
concerns  and  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement.  If  we  have  to.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  can  go  on  litigating 
these  Lssues.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in 
the  public  interest:  it  costs  everybody 
unnecessarily  in  this  country.  We  can 
go  on  having  stalemates  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  over 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  this 
country.  This  is  important  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  proces.ses  of  legis- 
lation are  going  to  be  able  to  work  and 
be  able  to  reach  compromises. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  Adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  violates  a  com- 
promise which  was  very  difficult  for  a 
lot  of  people  to  make  and  whatever 
the  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Levitas'  amend- 
ment, whatever  the  reasonable  con- 
cerns, violation  of  that  agreement  is 
going  to  have  ramifications  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  not  going  to  like,  and  I 
would  suggest  it  is  the  very  people 
who  think  they  may  be  winning  on 
this  issue,  who  will  lo.se  in  the  end. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  say  two  things:  The 
first  point,  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
mechanism,  is  very  simple.  It  is  mind- 
boggling  to  hear  anybody  suggest  that 
it  might  not  be  legal  for  Congress  to 
take  action  by  pa.ssing  a  resolution 
through  both  Houses  and  having  it 
signed  by  the  President.  That  is  pass- 
ing legislation  in  the  way  set  forth  by 
the  Constitution. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  we  should  do. 

Mr  SHARP.  I  am  likely  to  end  up 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sharp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) .,, 
Mr.    LEVITAS.    Mr    Chairman,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  something  el.se.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  gentleman.  He  has 
the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot  with  the 
subject  of  breaking  the  compromise.  A 
compromise  was  reached.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  undo  whatever  regula- 
tory framework  would  come  out.  It 
simply  savs  let  Congress  say  are  we 
going  to  have  different  rules  for  small 
generators  than  for  large  gene'-alors. 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  .some  of  the 
people  who  negotiated  this  compro- 
mise were  these  environmental  groups 
that  you  mentioned,  and  I  have  sat  in 


the  Rayburn  Room  arnJ  talked  to 
them  within  the  last  2  weeks.  And.  I 
was  told  this  by  the  lobbyists  for  the 
Audubon  Society:  You  do  not  need  a 
legislative  review  mechanism,  becau.se 
we  know  what  the  regulations  are 
going  to  be.  They  are  going  to  be  the 
same  regulations  that  apply  to  the 
large  generators. 

Now.  if  that  individual  was  a  party 
to  that  compromise,  then  I  suggest 
that  the  people  who  broke  the  com- 
promi.se  were  not  members  of  the 
small  business  community  who  want 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  reasonable 
regulation,  but  the  lobbyists  for  the 
environmental  community,  the  people 
who  are  the  elitists,  who  say  we  made 
the  compromise  but  the  regulations 
are  going  to  be  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sharp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  heard  from 
the  head  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety in  the  other  room.  I  would 
simply  say  to  that  side  as  well,  that 
the  intent  of  this  compromise  is  to  see 
that  small  business  is  treated  differ- 
ently, recognizing  the  managerial  and 
financial  difficulties  that  small  busi- 
ness faces.  I  think  that  will  be  the 
result  of  this  legislation. 

If  this  administration  which  claims 
to  be  so  probusiness.  so  concerned 
about  regulation,  would  gel  off  the 
dime  and  get  the  regulations  in  place, 
there  would  not  be  a  problem. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  others  who  think 
they  are  doing  .something  good  for 
small  business,  that  this  amendment 
may  have  the  perverse  result,  a  result 
different  from  what  they  want,  be- 
cau.se  indeed  if  the  EPA  should  under 
this  administration  come  up  with 
something  substantially  less  burden- 
some than  the  regulations  on  large 
business,  and  the  regulations  are  .sent 
up  here  for  review  and  are  not  liked  by 
the  environmental  community:  they 
could  be  bottled  up  in  the  committee: 
and  then,  the  hammer  provisions  trig- 
ger in,  and  they  will  be  tougher  than 
the  original  regulations. 

That  is  not  my  argument  here. 
When  they  think  they  are  doing  one 
thing,  they  can  end  up  having  the 
exact  opposite  or  perverse  result. 

We  have  a  .serious  problem.  It  is  one 
about  which  many,  many  Americans 
are  agitated,  and  tho.se  who  are  not 
agitated  become  very  agitated  the 
minute  thev  find  it  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  school  yard  or  somewhere 
else—this  toxic  waste,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  a  compromise  was  made,  and 
many  of  us  believe  that  this  Congress 
ought  to  stick  with  it  and  if  it  is  going 
to  be  violated,  we  are  going  to  have 
greater  difficulties  dealing  with  these 


tough  environmental  regulatory  issues 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  is  very  po.ssible  that  under  the 
provisions  before  us  we  could  create 
greater  uncertainty  in  the  regulatory 
process.  As  a  lawyer  who  used  to  rep- 
resent about  75  .small  businesses  in  my 
practice,  and  a  member  of  this  body's 
Small  Business  Committee,  let  me  con- 
struct a  scenario  concerning  what  may 
actually  happen  if  the  Levitas  amend- 
ment prevails. 

The  provisions  that  would  provide 
for  interim  rules  could  very  well  set 
one  of  standards.  Interim  rules  go  into 
effect.  Time  passes,  and  all  of  us  in 
this  Hall  are  familiar  with  the  process: 
it  may  lake  at  least  4  months.  The 
business  person  out  there  wonders,  do 
I  make  thai  investment?  Will  the  in- 
terim rule  become  permanent?  Will 
Congress  veto  the  rule?  What  is  going 
to  happen? 

I  hear  my  small  business  people  tell- 
ing me. 

I  almost  do  not  care  so  mucli  what  you  do 
to  mc.  but  when  you  do  it.  please  make  the 
rules  clear,  make  the  rules  clean  and  do  not 
changt^  the  rules  on  me  every  half  hour. 

Under  the  Levitas  amendment,  we 
run  the  risk  of  subjecting  a  small  busi- 
ness person  in  the  United  States  today 
to  no  rules,  to  interim  rules,  to  con- 
gressional rules  and  to  the  so-called 
hammer  rules,  four  different  sets  of 
rules  demanding  different  invest- 
ments, different  personnel  practices, 
and  wholly  different  ways  of  conduct- 
ing business. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  Levitas 
amendment  only  inserts  uncertainly, 
and  in  that  process  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  truly  small  business 
practitioner  to  deal  with  the  morass  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  my  friend 
from  Georgia  so  fully  described. 

Give  them  one  set  of  rules  very 
cleanly,  very  clearly,  and  very  specifi- 
cally. Let  us  not  inject  even  greater 
uncertainly  in  a  difficult  set  of  circum- 
stances for  our  small  business.  Let  me 
deal  with  the  other  set  of  circum- 
stances  that   we   should   consider   on 

this  bill. 

The  language  that  we  have  was  the 
result  of  a  very  carefully  crafted 
amendment.  It  was  vigorously  debated. 
I  was  part  of  that  debate. 

The  Levitas  amendment  strikes  at 
that  balance,  and  at  a  major  question 
that  we  debated  a.s  part  of  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment.  The  Levitas  amend- 
ment really  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
Congress  or  the  rights  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Levilas  amendment  does  not 
bring  any  greater  certainty  to  the 
small  business  person's  life.  Instead  it 
is  really  a  vote  for  or  against  public 
health.  It  is  an  amendment  to  subject 
the  public  once  again  to  the  risks  of 
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opening  up  a  4  million  ton  hazardous 
waste  loophole.  This  body  decided  on 
the  4th  of  August  by  a  substantial 
margin  to  reject  that  loophole. 

An  act  of  Congress  does  not  weaken 
the  toxicity  of  anyone's  waste.  We 
would  love  to  legislate  away  PCB's  or 
vinyl  chloride  or  trichloroethylene  or 
any  one  of  the  other  serious  cancer- 
causing  agents,  but  we  cannot  do  it.  If 
we  could  do  it.  we  would. 

What  we  are  witnessing  here  is 
really  a  second  bite  at  the  apple.  Not 
only  do  we  run  the  risk  of  making  it 
more  difficult  for  small  business 
people  to  live  in  a  predictable  environ- 
ment but  we  give  to  those  who  have  an 
economic  incentive  to  pollute  our  com- 
munities a  greater  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  thai 
once  again  those  who  will  pollute  our 
neighborhoods  will  profit  from  inac- 
tion. They  will  profit  from  inaction  by 
encouraging  the  stymieing  of  the  legis- 
lative process  that  we  have  experi- 
enced with  the  funeral  rule,  with 
stockbrokers,  with  used  cars,  and  with 
immigration  legislation,  simply  be- 
cause the  polluters  are  given  a  chance 
to  paralyze  this  Congress,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  paralysis  is  either  a 
change  of  rules  or  continued  pollution. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  gentleman's 
regulatory  reform  legislation  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  want 
a  patchwork  quilt  that  draws  a  single 
set  of  standards  for  an  individual 
agency  and  changes  those  standards 
based  on  the  whim  or  will  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  that  we  are  debating 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

What  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  to  get 
the  gentleman's  bill  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  have  cosigned  your 
letters  and  cosponsored  your  bill  so 
that  there  will  be  a  single  uniform 
standard  that  deals  with  the  entire 
regulatory  process  in  the  same  way. 

D  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
EcKART)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Eckart  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  fundamental  question  here.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  Nation's  inter- 
est and  in  the  interest  of  my  friend  if 
we  used  the  leverage  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  create  for  us  to  bring  about  a 
meaningful  regulatory  reform  bill. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  let  me  say  that  while  I  respect 
the  gentleman's  right  to  his  opinion  as 
to  what  serves  the  best  interests  of 
small  busine.ss,  I  would  call  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  that  small  busine.ss 
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through  its  a.s.sociations  support  my 
amendment  because  they  think  my 
amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  small 
busine.ss.  My  amendment  is  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Busine.ss.  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  A.ssociation. 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers, the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  the  Printing 
Industries  of  America,  and  others. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  it  is  very  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  prohibit  the 
regulation  of  small  generators  in  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  It  will 
not  contribute  to  a  public  health  prob- 
lem. 

Not  only  are  there  the  hammer  pro- 
visions which  would  regulate  small 
business,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
there  would  be  regulation  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  small  generator  with 
my  amendment.  It  would  not  do  away 
with  regulation  over  this  group  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's expression  of  concern  and  I 
thank  him  for  granting  me  the  extra 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr,  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  at  those 
who  do  not  trust  the  Congress  appar- 
ently to  retain  the  ultimate  control 
over  our  constitutional  lawmaking  re- 
sponsibilities. And  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  rulemaking  is  lawmaking. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Levitas 
amendment  does  not  do  away  with 
that  agreement  reached  earlier.  It  just 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
remain  in  the  loop.  It  gives  the  small 
businesses  an  opportunity,  if  they  are 
dealt  with  by  the  regulators  in  an 
unfair  rule  that  treats  them  just  like 
big  busines.ses,  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  their  case  made 
again  or  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  do  think  that  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  is  a  good  amendment  and  we 
should  support  it  on  its  merits. 

But  I  really  want  to  speak  more  to 
the  legislative  veto  side  of  this  thing.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  American  Law  Division,  has 
said  that  a  joint  resolution  of  approval 
would  be  constitutional  and  we  al.so 
have  that  indication  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

There  are  those  here  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration, quite  honestly,  that 
oppo.se  this  provision.  This  administra- 
tion, the  previous  administration, 
always  want  to  apply  it  to  the  next  ad- 


ministration but  not  this  one.  They 
have  confidence  in  their  regulators, 
their  bureaucrats.  I  contend  they  are 
the  same  no  matter  who  is  in  the 
White  House,  and  we  ha\e  argued 
about  that  before. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  these  reg- 
ulators at  EPA  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  will  continue  on  the  same 
track  no  matter  who  is  in  the  Office  of 
President.  The  legislative  veto  is 
bigger  than  this  particular  incident 
and  issue,  which  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Rules  Committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  last  .session  of  Con- 
gress, the  last  Congress  we  did  have  a 
regulatory  reform  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  it  lan- 
guished until  the  end  of  the  Congress 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  And  I  might 
add,  many  of  the  provisions  included 
in  this  Le\itas  amendment  here  were 
in  that  bill. 

As  far  as  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  do  not  want  to  prejudge.  But 
having  been  there  for  several  years,  I 
can  tell  you  there  is  no  predisposition 
to  get  such  a  legislative  veto  bill  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  even  after 
Chadha. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  well  thought-out 
provision.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, if  I  could. 

First,  are  you  ab.solutely  convinced— 
as  much  as  you  can  be— that  this  does 
comply,  and  have  you  had  legal  coun- 
.sel  that  says  that  this  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  what  we  should  do  in 
the  Congress  as  far  a.s  the  President's 
role  and  the  way  we  proceed  with  con- 
stitutional requirements? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man we  have  been  assured  both  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  that  this  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  decision  in  the 
Chadha  case. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  any  way  eliminate  the 
language  in  the  bill  dealing  with  small 
quantity  generator  waste  rules? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  ab.solutely  not.  I  tried  to 
make  that  point  very  clear. 

We,  in  fact,  will  have  regulation. 
This  would  simply  make  certain  that 
the  regulation  is  a  reasonable  regula- 
tion for  small  generators. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Was  congressional  review 
a  part  of  the  bill  that  was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  last  year  and 
languished  endlessly  in  the  Rules 
Committee? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  congressional 
review  provisions  were  precisely  at  the 
heart   of    the    legislation    that    never 


made  it  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
And  I  might  add  this,  that  with  all  of 
the  effort  that  my  good  friend  from 
lexas  will  put  into  regulatory  reform 
111  the  Judiciary  Committee  this  time, 
if  I  had  to  guess,  there  will  be  no  regu- 
latory reform  bill  reported  even  out  of 
the  judiciary  Committee  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  LOTT.  How  long  have  we  been 
waiting  on  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion? ,,     .. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  My  recollection  is 
about  6'/;;  years  now.  and  in  terms  of 
legislative  veto  almost  9  years. 

If   the   gentleman   would   yield    fur- 
ther   I  think  the  gentleman  made  a 
verv  important  point  that  I  want  the 
Members   of    this   body    to    focus   on. 
What  is  it  that  says  that  some  unelect- 
ed   bureaucrat   at   the   Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  better  able  to  de- 
termine what  laws  are  impo.sed  upon 
the  small  business  people  in  your  com- 
munity than  the  people  in  Congress? 
Who  is  accountable  around  here?  We. 
the  elected  Members  of  Congress,  are. 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  just  want 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  unelected  offi- 
cial so  that  we  do  not  have  to  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities.  And  next  year 
when  the  small  business  people  come 
saying  "Who  made  this  possible,"  then 
I  think  they  are  going  to  look  at  a  list 
of  the  people  who  voted  against  this 
amendment  and  they  will  know. 

Mr  LOTT.  Again  we  should  empha- 
size to  our  colleagues,  while  you  have 
made  this  comply  with  the  Chadha  re- 
quirements, I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  how  many 
times  has  the  Congress  pa.ssed  amend- 
ments like  this,  even  though  there 
have  been  .some  changes  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  that  new  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court?  I  mean, 
it  has  been  hundreds  of  times? 

Mr  LEVITAS.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  There  have  been  a  number  of 
provisions  similar  to  this  already 
adopted  by  this  Congre.ss. 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  hesi- 
tation that  I  take  the  floor  to  .speak 
against  this  amendment,  since  I  do 
have  so  much  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

It  seems  as  though  we  are  talking  at 
cross  purposes  here.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  this  House 
should  never  give  away  its  right  to 
draw  regulations  to  some  unelected 
bureaucrat.  But  the  way  we  maintain 
that  right  I  think  is  the  key  issue,  not 
that  we  should  have  the  right. 

Let  me  just  briefly  speak  from  my 
experience  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Leg- 
islature. We  tried  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  carefully  considered  what  you 
might  call  a  Levitas-type  approach  but 
it  fell  of  its  own  weight.  It  meant,  in 
fact,    everything    had    to    be    passed 


twice.    We    would    have    had    to    go 
through    a    doublet  rack    system     for 
every    measure    requiring    regulations; 
First  the  bill  itself,  then  the  regula- 
tion. ,.      , 
We  came  up  with  a  better  way.  final- 
ly   and  that  was  to  give  each  House  a 
t'ime    certain    during    which    it    could 
review— the  committees  of  authority- 
could  review  specific  proposed  regula- 
tions. If  they  interpo.sed  no  objection, 
then    the    regulations   would    go    into 
effect.  So  each  House  of  the  legisla- 
tion had  a  window  of  time  to  react  to 
those  regulations  which  came  to  their 
attention  as  being  onerous,  impossible, 
or  unwi.se.  Both  Houses  would  have  to 
act   in   order  to  suspend   and  rewrite 
regulations. 

But  neither  House  was  required  to 
act  on  each  one  of  the  voluminous 
bodies  of  administrative  law.  much  of 
which  was  fine.  That  seemed  to  be  for 
us  in  Wisconsin  a  much  better  way.  It 
lightened  the  load  tremendously. 

I  can  just  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  the  length  of  congressional 
sessions  if  we  had  to  double  track 
every  i.ssue  twice  through  both  Houses 
and  through  the  White  Hou.se. 

But  the  more  important  point  1 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  I  hope  he  will  re- 
spond to  a  question,  is  this:  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  an  inherent  logical  contra- 
diction to  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing. If  we  take  as  given  that  we 
cannot  have  a  one-House  veto,  and  we 
agree  that  once  we  pass  legislation  in 
both  Houses  and  it  is  signed  at  the 
White  House  and  becomes  the  will  of 
the  full  Congress,  then  under  the  Levi- 
tas approach  one  House  could  subse- 
quently on  this  second  track  around 
thwart  the  will  of  the  entire  Congre.ss 
and  of  the  executive  branch  by  simply 
refusing  to  act. 

You  therefore  are  back  in  the  box  ol 
a  one-Hou.se  veto.  A  one-House  veto  by 
inaction. 

I   would   ask   the   gentleman   to   re- 
.spond  to  this  internal  logical  contra- 
diction  that   would   be   set    up  by   his 
proposal. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

'   Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr  LEVITAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ha-s  made  the  case  very  well  and  1 
would  simply  say  I  do  not  disagree 
with  him  because  the  second  time 
around,  as  the  gentleman  refers  to  it- 
and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  a 
one-House  veto,  you  are  quite  cor- 
rect—but the  second  time  around  we 
would  not  be  looking  at  the  same 
thing  we  were  looking  at  the  first  time 

around.  ,  .  .   .,  „ 

Then  we  would  be  looking  at  the 
specific  regulatory  framework  pro- 
posed to  implement  what  we  have 
pas.sed.  The  purpose  of  the  legislative 
review  is  to  ensure  that  proposed  regu- 


lations are  consistent  with  what  the 
Congress  has  passed. 


D  1750 
And  the  question  I  would  address  to 
my  very  good  friena  Irom  Wisconsin  is 
this:  Why  should  you.  as  an  elected 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  not  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  particular  regulation  that 
will  cost  the  American  people  $100 
million  goes  into  effect?  Why  should 
you  pass  that  decision  to  someone  who 
"has  never  suffered  the  inconvenience 
of  running  for  public  office  and  is  ac- 
countable to  nobody  except  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  and  his  im- 
mediate supervisor?  A  $100  million 
impact,  why  should  not  we  be  involved 
in  that  decision? 

Mr.  MOODY.  Let  me  try  to  respond, 
if  1  could  reclaim  my  time:  I  agree,  we 
should  be  involved  in  this  process.  The 
question  is  how. 

The  huge  dollar  figure  the  gentle- 
man cites  is  irrelevant.  This  issue  of 
how  we  assert  our  authority  over  ad- 
ministrative regulations  is  the  key.  Of 
course,  we  should  never  give  away  that 
authority  and  we  should  always  have 
the  right  to  review  those  regulations, 
but  reviewing  it  does  not  require  actu- 
ally   passing    it    back    through    each 
House  a  second  time,  as  the  Levitas 
amendment  would  require.  As  I  say.  m 
Wisconsin  we  accomplished  the  same 
goal  with  far  less  difficulty  by  simply 
giving   each   House   the  specific   time 
limit   in  which  to  react   to  proposed 
regulations.  If  either  House  did  react, 
then  it  could  suspend  them  until  they 
were  dealt  with.  Again,  there  would  be 
a  certain  time  limit  to  deal  with  them, 
and  both  Houses  would  have  to  deal 
with  them.  If  neither  House  did  react, 
did  not  object,  then  they  would  go  into 

force.  ,    ,  V-.  .^ 

The  legislature  retained  the  right  to 
suspend  them.  It  give  no  bureaucrat 
that  right,  which  is  what  you  fear  and 
what  I  fear,  but  it  did  not  require  that 
every  House  laboriously  double-track 
every  legislative  measure  that  would 
involve  regulations. 

So  I  do  not  disagree  one  iota  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. But  I  suggest  that  he  is 
asking  this  House  to  put  in  countless 
needless  extra  hours  of  floor  action  on 
regulations. 

But  I  again,  ask  you  to  respond  to 
the  internal  illogic  of  the  point  I 
raised  earlier:  If  we  agree  that  one 
Houses  vetoes  are  not  acceptable,  how 
would  YOU  respond  to  that  point  that 
your  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  reinstituting  one-House  veto. 
I  think,  in  fact,  the  gentleman  agreed 
with  that  a  moment  ago.  but  he  did 
not  elaborate  on  why  that  would  ever 
be  a  good  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Moody)  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moody 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  order  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to 
revert  very  briefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Chadha  decision.  The  Chadha  de- 
cision, in  addressing  the  one-Hovise 
and  other  legislative  vetoes  said,  that 
Congress  could  not  establish  a  mecha- 
nism which  was  legislative  in  nature— 
and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  legislative  veto  is  legislative 
in  nature— unless  it  was  a  mechanism 
that  passed  both  Houses  and  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

Now.  going  back  to  the  doctrine  of 
Chadha  and  under  article  I.  section  1 
of  the  Constitution,  with  all  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  the  Congress, 
what  this  mechani.sm.  the  "son-of-leg- 
islative  veto"  does,  is  say  that  we  will 
act  legislatively.  We  will  take  away  the 
delegation  to  the  bureaucrat  to  pass 
rules  that  have  an  impact  of  more 
than  $100  million  a  year  and  let  them 
propose  them  to  the  Congress,  and 
they  will  become  effective  only  when 
approved  by  a  joint  resolution  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

So  while  it  is,  in  effect,  a  one-House 
veto  at  the  end  of  the  line,  it  is  a  veto 
that  is  manifested  through  a  two- 
House  action  signed  by  the  President, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
Chadha  decision  and  does  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  to  see  done. 

I  am  simply  saying  this  approach  is 
the  only  game  in  town.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment,  the  genie  is 
out  of  the  bottle,  the  EPA  will  be  issu- 
ing regulations  that  have  a  $100  mil- 
lion impact  per  year,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  sit  back  and  look  at  them 
and  just  say:  'Isn't  that  great?"  We 
can  do  little  if  they  are  not  great. 

If  I  may  just  conclude,  there  was  a 
recent   oped   piece   in    the   New   York 
Times,  written   by   Robert   Litan   and 
William  Nordhaus.  which  says  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  maintain  control 
over    the    unelected    bureaucracy.     I 
would,  at  this  point,  like  to  insert  that 
article  into  the  Record: 
(FYom  the  New  York  Time.s.  July  5.  1983! 
With  the  Veto  Gone 
(By  Robert  E.  Litan  and  William  D. 
Nordhau.s) 
Washington. -The     United     States     Su- 
preme Court's  decision  striking   down   the 
legislative    veto    corrects    a    long    standing 
defect  in  the  Federal  legislative  process. 

Since  the  veto  device  was  introduced  in 
the  I930's.  Congress  has  grown  progressive- 
ly sloppy  in  writing  laws.  Instead  of  the 
careful  crafting  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Congress  often  gave  a  blank  check 
to    the    executive    or    to    an    independent 


agency.  But  it  .sometimes  re.serxcd  the  right 
to  put  a  "stop  "  order  on  the.se  checks,  by 
the  now-unconstitutional  veto,  should  it 
later  (spurred  by  a  special-interest  group) 
change  its  mind. 

Nowhere  is  the  exce.ssixe  delegation  of  leg- 
islative functions  more  extreme  than  in  eco- 
nomic and  .social  regulation. 

Even  though  regulation  is  a.s  important  a 
part  of  the  legislative  process  as.  say.  raising 
and  spending  revenues,  many  regulatory 
statutes  are  egregiously  vague,  simply  di- 
recting an  agency  to  regulate  in  the  public 
interest.  "  Natural-gas  prices  became  regu 
laled  under  a  general  ■public  interest" 
standard,  not  becau.se  Congre.ss  decided  it 
was  sound  energy  policy.  Cities  are  required 
to  make  subways  and  buses  accessible  to 
handicapped  people  even  though  Congress 
never  envisioned  this  outcome 

In  other  cases,  statutes  are  specific  but 
place  no  limits  on  the  amounts  that  regula- 
tors can  require  firms  to  spend.  Busines.ses 
spent  $32  billion  in  1981  controlling  air  and 
water  pollution  becau.se  Congress  delegated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
legislative  (unction  of  taxing  and  spending 
on  pollution  control.  Nuclear  power  is  dying 
under  the  weight  of  .safety  regulations.  Reg- 
ulating everything  from  teddy  bears  to 
747s.  our  fourth  branch  of  Government  leg 
islates  more  pre\asively.  and  more  autocra- 
tically, than  King  George  III. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  in  Congress 
have  become  concerned  about  this  over-del- 
egation. Legislative  vetoes  are  now  in  place 
(but  in  peril)  for  a  few  regulatory  statutes- 
in  seat  belt  regulation,  in  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules  and  in  some  natural-gas 
rules. 

In  rect'nt  reform  proposals,  moreover, 
many  members  of  Congre.ss  hoped  to  re- 
verse the  problem  of  excessive  congressional 
delegation  by  an  omnibus  legislative  veto 
provision  for  all  major  PVderal  regulation. 
This  route  is  now  clearly  closed. 

In  the  wake  of  the  decision  nullifying  the 
legislative  veto,  the  nation  should  pau.se  to 
consider  fundamental  i.ssues  of  who  should 
legislate,  and  how. 

Some  think  that  Congress  will  now  have 
to  write  highly  detailed  statutes;  others 
think  that,  like  an  overburdened  mule.  Con- 
gre.ss will  simply  balk  and  bring  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  a  halt. 

In  the  regulatory  arena,  some  worry  that 
the  first  alternative  will  lead  to  overly  po- 
liticized regulatory  decisions  traditionally 
left  to  agency  experts."  Others,  noting 
that  good  legislation  requires  time  and 
effort,  fear  that  Congressmen  will  devote 
neither  and  instead  retreat  to  a  haven  of 
noncontroversial  inactivity. 

There  is  a  iniddle  way.  The  central  prob- 
lem for  Congre.ss.  with  no  legislative  veto  as 
a  crutch  to  lean  on.  is  to  structure  its  con- 
sideration of  the  issues,  such  as  regulatory 
policy,  in  such  a  way  that  precious  Congres- 
sional time  is  devoted  to  major  questions, 
while  execution  and  implementation  are 
delegated  to  administrative  agencies. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  mechanism 
through  which  Congress  can  structure  its 
regulatory  decision-making  in  a  fashion  that 
meets  both  these  objectives. 

Specifically,  we  suggest  adoption  of  a  "leg- 
islated regulatory  calendar'  under  which 
the  President  would  present  to  Congress 
each  year  all  of  the  50  or  .so  major  Federal 
regulatory  proposals.  Each  propo.sal  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  costs  and 
benefits.  An  act  of  Congress  would  then  be 
required  before  agencies  could  put  their 
rules  in  final   form.  The  calendar  proposal 


re.sembles  the  Congressional  budget  process, 
which  ha-s.  since  1974.  allowed  Congress  to 
direct  the  broad  pattern  of  its  spending. 
Such  a  process  could  .serve  well  as  a  model 
for  regulation. 

A  regulatory  calendar  would  remove  legal 
uncertainties  about  rules  (such  a.s  the  auto- 
mobile air-bag  rule,  still  unresolved  13  years 
after  it  was  first  propo.sed).  It  would  permit 
Congress  and  the  executive  to  .set  regulatory 
priorities— a  task  nowhere  performed  today. 

But  most  important,  it  would  provide  a 
constitutionally  sound  mechanism  by  which 
central  i.ssues.  such  as  the  quality  of  our  air 
and  water  or  the  safety  of  our  highways, 
could  be  directly  decided  not  by  unelected 
regulators  but  by  elected  representatives. 

(Robert  E.  Litan  practices  law  in  Washing- 
ton and  William  D.  Nordhaus  is  profe.ssor  of 
economics  at  Yale  University.  They  are  co- 
authors of  the  forthcoming  book  Reform- 
ing Federal  Regulation.  ") 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Moody) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moody 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  not  disagree  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman says,  but  I  strongly  disagree 
with  his  conclusion.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  be  back  in  the  one-House  veto 
situation.  The  gentleman  agrees  that 
what  we  would  end  up  with  if  we 
adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  the  situation  where  the  will 
of  the  Congre.ss— in  fact  both  Hou.ses 
and  the  executive  branch— expressing 
it-self.  would  be  thwarted  in  its  imple- 
mentation simply  by  inaction  of  either 
House.  In  fact,  one  chairman,  or  per- 
haps, one  strategically  placed  individ- 
ual refusing  to  move  on  the  regula- 
tion, could  thwart  and  veto  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law.  I  think  that  is 
.something  we  never  want  to  be  in,  be- 
cause then  we  are  going  to  have  legal 
challenges  by  plaintiffs,  such  as  tem- 
porary restraining  orders,  all  over  the 
place,  causing  chaos,  because  you 
cannot  keep  dumping  waste  or  doing 
other  dangerous  things  that  would 
happen  in  a  regulation  vacuum.  We 
would  be  in  a  terrible  fix.  I  maintain, 
if  we  let  that  happen. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  handle  the 
problem  that  you  and  I  agree  is  impor- 
tant to  deal  with. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppo.se  the 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  un- 
workable as  well  as  unnecessary. 

We  have  annual  appropriations  and 
authorizations  coming  before  us.  If 
and  when  both  Houses  feel  that  a  par- 
ticular regulation  has  been  untoward, 
we  know  well  how  to  deal  with  it.  we 
have  done  that.  I  do  not  think  the  ar- 
gument that  absent  this,  I  think, 
rather  unwieldy  procedure  we  will  be 
the  helpless  prey  of  unelected  bureau- 
crats, is  accurate. 


I  would  also  like  to  just  .say  a  word 
ill  defense  of  the  unelected.  And  it 
may  be  prudent  since  there  are  many 
more  of  them  than  of  us.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that. 

But  election  is  a  very  important  and 
useful  process  in  a  democracy.  It  does 
not.  in  my  experience,  confer  on  those 
who  participate  in  the  process  quite 
the  monopoly  of  wisdom  that  my 
friend  from  Georgia  suggests. 

I  would  add  that  this  is  also  an  insti- 
tution which  calls  on  the  unelected. 
Seated  in  some  of  the  places  of  respon- 
sibilitv  around  us  are  members  of  our 
staffs"  who  are  unelected  except  for 
their  abilitv  to  contribute. 

And  I  would  go  a  little  softer  on  the 
unelected  bureaucrat. 

And  in  a  minute  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  the  elected  gentleman, 
from  Georgia.  But  all  of  us  here  rely 
very  heavily  on  .some  very  able  people 
who  are  not  elected. 

I  think  a  mix  of  elected  and  un- 
elected is  a  very  u.seful  way  for  a  de- 
mocracy to  function. 

So  let  me  return  to  my  main  point: 
If  we   have  to  approve  every  regula 
tion    I  think  we  will  not  function.  If 
people  are  opposed  to  the  regulations, 
then  thev  ought  to  vote  against  the 
programs.  If  they  find  specific  regula- 
tions    obnoxious,     we     regularly     in 
annual  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions have  a  shot  at  it.  And  the  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  have 
made  it  before  with  regard  to  market- 
ing orders,  nothing  in  the  logic  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  suggests  this 
should  be  restricted  here  So  I  a.ssume 
it  will  applv  to  HUD.  I  a.ssume  it  will 
applv  bill  bv  bill  to  public  housing,  it 
will   applv  to  OSHA.   it   will   apply  in 
international  trade.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  logically  dividing  this  subject 
matter  from  any  other. 

So  I  would  a.ssume  we  are  about,  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  to  embark 
on  a  new  regime  in  which  we  will  be 
dealing  with  every  major  regulation  by 
every  Government  agency  and  then,  in 
fact,  the  unelected  bureaucrats  will 
have  a  wonderful  time  because  us  poor 
elected  .slobs  will  be  spending  all  our 
working  hours  here  and  they  will 
really  be  free  to  run  the  town. 

Mr.   LEVITAS.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  pick  up 
where  the  gentleinan  left  off.  because 
the  gentleman  will  probably  want  to 
extend  that  litany  of  measures  to  .such 
things  as  foreign  arms  .sales.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  play  .some 
role  in  a  decision  to  sell  F-16's  to 
Jordan. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  my 
time,  and  I  point  out  that  this  Con- 
gress has  just  acted  very  effectively  to 


prevent  llif  adminisuaiion  irotn 
arming  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  in 
Jordan.  How?  Through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process. 

We  did  not  need  .son-of-legislative 
veto,  mother-in-law  of  legislative  veto, 
third-cousin  once-removed  of  legisla- 
tive veto;  we  did  it  by  legislating 
through  the  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations process  in  a  very  brief  period 
of  time.  We  have  prevented  the  admin- 
istration from  sending  arms  to  Jordan 
and  we  retain  that  ability. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again. 

I  do  not  take  that  as  advocacy  ol 
eliminating  the  restrictions  on  foreign 
military  arms  sales.  It  does  not  an  ap- 
propriation to  sell  foreign  arms  and 
therefore  we  could  not  stop  arms  sales 
by  cutting  off  appropriations.  No  ap- 
propriation is  needed  to  allow  a  sale  of 
arins  to  a  foreign  government. 

I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  put  forth  that  we 
have  a  very  expert  professional  staff. 
We  do.  But  no  one  suggests  that  they 
ought  to  be  voting  on  the  policy  is.sues 
that  affect  the  American  people. 

Yet  the  regulations  that  are  issued 
by  the  unelected  bureaucracy  have  the 
ftjrce  and  effect  as  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  People  go  to  jail  for  violat- 
ing tho.se  regulations,  just  as  they  go 
to  jail  for  violating  statutes  passed  by 
Congress. 

Mr  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  iny 
time  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  do  apply 
to  those  of  us  who  are  elected. 

The  gentleman  is  repeating  the  ar- 
gument made  before. 

First.  I  was  not  arguing  against  re- 
strictions   on    foreign    military    arms 

.sales.  ^,     ,, 

I  was  pointing  out  that  with  Chadha 
in  force,  with  the  legislative  veto  dead, 
we  have  the  ability,  as  Congress,  to 
prevent  foreign  military  arms  sales  to 
which  we  object. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank) 
mav  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the. 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
obiect. 

■the  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  LEVITAS). 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LEVITAS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  198.  noes 
195.  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4511 
AYES- 198 


n  1800 
We  just  did  it.  We  just  frustrated  an 
ill-advised  attempt  by  this  administra- 
tion to  send  arms  to  Jordan  in  an  inap- 
propriate way. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
revert  to  a  procedure  where  nothing 
happens  until  we  have  acted. 

With  regard  to  the  unelected,  yes, 
we  have  professional  staff  and,  no, 
they  are  not  the  final  say.  We  have  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
also  elected.  Not  the  one  I  wish  was 
elected,  but  he  was  elected.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  make  his  judgment.  We.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  then  have  the 
responsiblity  to  stand  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank)  has  expired. 


Albosta 

Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Appli'galc 

Archer 

Badham 

BanU'tt 

Balrman 

Berouler 

Brihune 

Bcvill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bonor 

Broaux 

Britt 

Broomficld 

Brown  I  CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coat.s 

Coleman  iMOi 

Cooper 

Corroran 

CouKhlin 

Craip 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dorsan 

Dreier 

Dimcan 

Dyson 

Edwards  i  AL  > 

Edvk  ards  i  OK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GoodlinE 

Gramm 


Gregg  Nichols 

Gundenson  Nielsen 

Hall.  Ralph  Nowak 
Hammenschmidt  OBrien 

Hansen  (ID I  Ober.slar> 

Hefner  Olin 

Heftel  Oxley 

Highiower  Parris 

Hiler  Palman 

Hillis  Penny 

Holt  PPlri 

Hopkins  Porter 

Hubbard  Prilrhard 

Hiickaby  Pursell 

Hunter  Quillcn 

Hullo  Rahall 

Hyde  Ray 

Ireland  Regula 

Jenkins  Ridge 

Kaptur  Riller 

Ka.sich  Roberts 

Kemp  Robin.son 

Kindness  Rocmer 

Kramer  Rogers 

Lagomarsino  Roth 

Laita  Rowland 

Leath  Rudd 

Lcvila.s  Sawyer 

U-wisiCA)  Schaefer 

LewisiFLi  Schulze 

Lipinski  Sensenbrenner 

Livingston  Shaw 

Lloyd  Shelby 

Loeffler  Shumway 

Long'MD)  Slui.ster 

Lou  Siliander 

LoweryiCA)  Sisisky 
Lujan  Skeen 

Lungren  Skellon 

Maek  Slattery 

MarKay  Smith  iNE) 

Madigan  Smith.  Robert 

Marlenee  Snyder 

Martin  (ID  Solomon 

Martin  (NO         Spence 
Martin  (NY)  Sprait 

McCain  Staggers 

MeCandless  Stangeland 

McCollum  Stenholm 

MrDade  Slump 

MrEwen  Tallon 

Michel  Tauke 

Miller  (OH)  Tauzin 

Mollohan  Taylor 

Montgomery         Thomas  iCA) 
Moore  Thomas  iGA) 

Moorhead  Valentine 

Morrison  ( W A )     Vander  Jagt 
Murphy  Vandergriff 

Myers  Vucanovich 

Nelson  Walker 
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Wal  kills 

Winn 

Yatron 

Whiti'hiirsl 

Wolf 

Young  lAKi 

Whilloy 

Wort  ley 

Young (FL) 

Whillakrr 

WriMliI 

Young  iMO) 

Wilson 

Wylie 
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Zschaii 

Acki-rman 

Frank 

Mrazek 

Addabbo 

Garcia 

Miiriha 

Akaka 

Gejdi'iison 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Neal 

Anderson 

Gibbons 

Dakar 

Andrews  iTX 

1       Glickman 

Obey 

Aniiim/.io 

Gonzalez 

Ortiz 

Aspin 

Gore 

Ollinger 

AuCoin 

Gradison 

Panelta 

Barnes 

Gray 

Patterson 

Bates 

Green 

Pease 

Bedell 

HainiNi 

Pepper 

Brilenson 

Hall  1  OH  1 

Perkins 

Bennetl 

Hall.  Sam 

Pickle 

B<'rman 

Hamillon 

Price 

BiaKKi 

Harkin 

Rangel 

Boehlert 

Harrison 

Ralchford 

Bogus 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Boland 

Haves 

Richardson 

Bonior 

Herlel 

Rinaldo 

Bonkcr 

Horlon 

Rodino 

Borski 

Howard 

Roe 

Bosco 

Hover 

Kostenkowskl 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Roukemn 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Brovkn  (CAI 

Johnson 

Sabo 

Bryanl 

Jones  iNCi 

Scheuer 

Burton  (CAi 

Jones  (OK> 

S<-hneider 

CarptT 

Jones  (TNi 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Clarke 

Kenni'jlv 

S<'ib»'rling 

Clay 

Klldee 

Shannon 

Coleman  iTXi 

1       Kolter 

Sharp 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Sikorski 

Conable 

LaFalce 

Simon 

Conle 

Lanlos 

Smith  (FLi 

Conyers 

U-ach 

Smith  (NJi 

Courier 

Lehman  iCAi 

Snowe 

Coyne 

Lehman  i  F'Li 

SI  Germain 

Crockett 

l>'land 

Slark 

D'Amours 

Lent 

Stokes 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stralton 

Dellums 

Levine 

Sludds 

Dirks 

Long iLA) 

Swift 

Dingell 

Markey 

Synar 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Matsul 

Torricelli 

Durbin 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Dwyer 

Ma7j!oli 

Traxicr 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Eckart 

MrCirath 

Venio 

Edwards  (CA) 

MrHugh 

Volkmer 

Eyans  (I A 1 

MiKernan 

Walgren 

Evans iILi 

MrKinney 

Waxman 

Pasrell 

McNulty 

Weaver 

Fazio 

Mira 

Weber 

Feighan 

Mikulski 

Weiss 

Ferraro 

Miller  (CAi 

Wheat 

Fish 

Mineta 

Wirlh 

Plono 

Minish 

Wise 

Foglietta 

Mitchell 

Wolp«- 

Foley 

Moakley 

Wyden 

Ford  < Mil 

Moody 

Yates 

Fowler 

Morrison  (CTi 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING - 

40 

Barnard 

Guarini 

Packard 

Chappell 

Hanre 

Pashayan 

Co.-lho 

Hansen  lUTi 

Paul 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnelt 

Hose 

de  la  Garza 

Hatcher 

Savage 

Derrick 

Kazen 

Smith  (lAi 

Dickinson 

Kogovsek 

Smith.  Denny 

Dowdy 

Lowry  ( WA) 

Solarz 

Downey 

Luken 

Sundquisl 

Early 

Lundine 

Whitten 

Edgar 

Marrioti 

Williams  iMTi 

PordiTNi 

McCurdy 

Williams  ( OH  1 

Forsylhe 

Molinari 

Franklin 

0»ens 

D  1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 
On  this  vole: 


Mr.    Chappell    for,    wilh    Mr.    Lowry    of 
WashiriKton  against. 
Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr  Guarini  against. 
Mr   FYanklin  for.  with  Mr.  Owens  against. 

Messrs.  NEAL.  DASCHLE,  and 
RUSSO  changed  their  votes  from 
'aye" to "no  " 

Mt-  -  F  I  lU  ARDS  of  Alabama. 
SLAIIfi;',  i'ORTER.  LEWIS  of 
California,  LIV1N(  :s  !  (  in  .NELSON 
of  Florida,  and  .\l.\iiU.AN  changed 
their  votes  from    no  '  to  "aye.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1820 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  sec- 
tion 21  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
noncontro\ersial  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    TAUZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Tauzin: 
Sec.  21.  Section  3004  i.s  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  rollowing  at  the  end  thereof: 
(k)  Minimum  requirements  for  certain 

FACILITIES.— 

1 1  »(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  each  landfill  or  surface  impoundment 
for  which  an  application  for  a  permit  under 
section  3005(c)  is  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983  shall  be  required  (as  a  condition 
of  receiving  such  permit »  to  t)e  double  lined 
and  to  monitor  ground  water. 

(B)  Wilh  respect  to  each  landfill  or  sur- 
face impoundment  containing  tho.se  solid 
wastes  subject  to  the  study  required  under 
section  8002  (f),  (n).  or  (pi  and  which  land 
fill  or  surface  impoundment  becomes  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  this  subchapter, 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (A) 
for  such  facility  shall  require  the  monitor- 
ing of  ground  water  and  such  other  stand- 
ards as  the  Administrator  may  determine 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment;  and 

Mr.  TAUZIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  cor- 
rects an  oversight  in  .section  21  of  H.R. 
2867.  which  establishes  certain  design 
and  performance  standards.  As  writ- 
ten, section  21  requires  that  newly  per- 
mitted or  repermitted  landfills  and 
surface  impoundments  receiving  a  haz- 
ardous waste  be  double  lined,  in  addi- 
tion to  requiring  ground  water  moni- 
toring. When  this  requirement  wa.s 
agreed  to  in  the  Energy  and  Com 
merce  Committee,  on  which  I  am  pri\ 


ileged  to  sit.  the  potential  implications 
of  the  double  lining  requirement  to 
the  American  utility  and  mining  in- 
dustry—with its  massive  amounts  of 
coal  combustion  byproducts  and  waste 
rock— were  not  considered. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the 
1980  amendments  to  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (at  section  3001(b)(3)(a) 
(i)  and  (ii))  deferred  any  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  coverage  of  coal  com- 
bustion wastes  and  mining  and  miner 
al  processing  waste  (.solid  wastes  ir-.M! 
the  extraction,  and  proce.ssing  ol  ..n  , 
and  minerals,  phosphate  ro^'k.  and 
overburden  from  uranium  mining) 
until  completion  i  :  F  PA  studies  man- 
dated under  s.rti,  :  huu2  (f).  (n).  and 
(p).  The.se  an  :  i  :  ■  nts  were  adopted 
because  it  wa.-.  Kt  in  lally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  basis  for 
declaring  coal  combustion  wastes  and 
mine  wastes  hazardous  absent  further 
study.  The  EPA  studies  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  until  about  Oc- 
tober 1984. 

Second,  solid  wastes  from  mining 
and  mineral  processing  are.  in  compar- 
ison to  other  industrial  wastes,  of 
enormous  volume  and  generally  of 
lower  toxicity,  according  to  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  Study. 
Mining  and  mineral  processing  wastes 
are  primarily  the  crushed  and  granu- 
lar rock  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  the  minerals.  In  a  typical  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress (AMC).  approximately  1.75  bil- 
lion tons  of  waste  rock,  tailings,  and 
slag  are  produced,  in  comparison  to 
other  industries'  estimated  40  million 
annual  tons  of  regulated  hazardous 
wastes.  The  Mining  Congress  also  esti- 
mates that  a  typical  underground 
mine  producing  50.000  tons  of  mineral 
concentrate  removes  between  5.000 
and  6,000  tons  of  rock  a  day.  From 
this,  150  to  200  tons  of  mineral  concen- 
trate is  produced.  Similarly,  a  typical 
surface  mine  removes  100.000  tons  of 
rock  per  day. 

Given  that  the  mineral  content  of 
ore  can  be  as  low  as  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  ore.  you  have  got  a  lot  of 
ground  rock  to  dump  in  a  surface  im- 
poundment that  may  cover  an  area  of 
300  to  500  or  more  acres  over  the  life 
of  a  mine.  These  disposal  areas  are 
nece.ssarily  close  to  the  mining  and 
milling  facilities  and  frequently  in 
rough  terrain,  unlike  the  much  .small- 
er sites  that  can  be  selected  for  other 
types  of  industrial  landfills.  In  addi- 
tion, mine  sites  vary  from  site  to  site 
in  terms  of  the  geology  of  the  ore.  the 
hydrology  of  the  area,  and  climate.  In 
short  it  will  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  mining  and  mineral 
processing  wastes  present  any  threat 
to  the  environment  until  the  EP.A 
study  is  completed  next  year. 

We  simply  did  not  consider  this  in 
committee,  and  its  clear  that  the  sheer 
\olume  of  this  waste  ore  plus  the  gen 


erally  rough  terrain  near  mines  would 
mak(^  a  mandatory  lining  requirement 
impractical.  We  also  ought  to  wait  for 
the  outcome  of  the  EPA  studies  in  this 
area  before  we  legislate  any  specific 
design  requirement. 

Similarly,  the  byproducts  from  the 
combustion   of   coal    and   other   fossil 
fuels  are  of  very  large  volumes  and  of 
relatively  low  toxicity.  Utilities  annu- 
allv  produce  approximately  70  million 
tons   of   coal   combustion   byproducts 
such  as  fly  ash.  bottom  ash.  slag,  and 
flue  gas  emmissions.  Out  of  necessity, 
much    of    these    byproducts    must    be 
landfilled    or    placed    in    surface    im- 
poundments. While  the  study  on  these 
wastes  has  not  been  submitted  by  EPA 
to   Congress,   preliminary   evaluations 
by  DOE    in  a  separate  study,  indicate 
that    ba.sed  on  the  EPAs  EP  toxicity 
test  for  inorganic  material.s.  the  coal 
wastes  collected  in  their  study  are  clas- 
sified as  nonhazardous.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  provide  EPA  with 
the   flexibility   it   needs  to  determine 
the   most    appropriate,   effective,   and 
practicable   approach    to   contain   the 
particular  hazardous  waste,  if  it  is  so 
jeclared. 

Consequently,    this    amendment    re- 
tains the  current  language  in  section 
21  requiring  double  lining  and  ground 
water  monitoring  in  landfills  and  sur- 
face    impoundments     generally,     but 
adds  a  paragraph  to  deal  with  landfills 
or   surface   impoundments   containing 
coal  combustion  or  mining  and  miner- 
al   processing    wastes.    Specifically,    if 
the  EPA  study  concludes  that  some  of 
these     landfills     and     impoundments 
should    be     regulated     as     hazardous 
waste    sites     under    subtitle    C.     the 
amendment    directs    EPA    to    recjuire 
ground    water    monitoring    and    issue 
standards  for  the  landfill  or  impound- 
ment, requiring  appropriate  and  prac- 
ticable    measures     that     will     protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

This  amendment  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio).  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  sponsored  .section  21  in  the 
committee  (Mr.  Eckart),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 
who  sponsored  the  1980  amend- 
ments—all of  whom  do  not  object  to  it. 
In  addition,  the  EPA  has  informed  the 
majority  and  minority  staffs  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
that  this  is  an  acceptable  and  appro- 
priate amendment. 
I  therefore,  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  majority  supports  the 
amendment  as  desirable. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  re- 
viewed the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
this  side,  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  I  iliank  the  gentle- 
man. _, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Tauzin  ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  title 
25  for  the  purpose  of  offering  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Florio; 

Page  2.  line  4  after  (a)'  insert  "Short 
Title.-"   and   in   line   6   after   "(b)"   in.sert 

.i^MENDMENT.  — ". 

Page  8.  lines  18  and  19.  .strike  out  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal   Act   Amendments  of   1983 
and  substitute  "Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983  •. 

Page  12.  line  3.  strike  out  "section  3004 
and  substitute  "this  section". 

Page  15,  line  8.  strike  out  subsection 
(d)(1)"  and  substitute  "this  paragraph  ". 

Page  n.  line  10.  strike  out  the  words  "of 
promulgation". 

Page  18,  after  line  2,  insert; 

(e)  CoRRECTiONS.-(l)  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  3006(g)(  1 )  (as  added  by  subsectiian 
(b)    of    this    section)    before      authorized 
insert  ;  "interim  or  finally". 

(2)  In  the  second  .sentence  of  section 
3006(g)(1)  (as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)—  .... 

<A»   strike    out      enforce"    and    .substitute 

carry  out"; 

(B)  strike  out  "(A)": 

(C)  insert  "finally"  before  "authorized  : 

(D)  .strike  out  "requirement,  or"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  substitute  -requirement.  . 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
3006(g)(2)  (as  added  by  .subsection  <b)  of 
this  section),  strike  out  "is  authorized  and 
substitute  "has  been  granted  interim  or 
final  authorization". 

(4)  In    the    second    sentence    of    section 
3006(g)(2)  las  added   by  subsection   (b)  of 
this  section)  insert  "shall"  after  "The  Ad- 
ministrator" and  strike  out  -enforcement 
and  substitute    administration"". 

Page  27.  line  7.  after  "(A)""  insert  "(ii)  - 

Page  27.  line  8,  strike  out  "four-,  five.""  and 
substitute  "five-"". 

Page  27.  strike  out  line  12  through  15. 

Page  27.  line  16.  strike  out  "(ii)"  and  .sub- 
stitute "(i)"".  ,      ^  ...    . 

Page  27,  strike  out  line  19.  and  substitute 

-graph  (A)(ii)).  or"  j      k 

Page  27.  line  20.  strike  out  "(in)    and  sub 

stitute  "(ii)'". 
Page  29,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out    inter 

est"  and  substitute  -interests". 


Page  34.  line  22.  insert  a  coma  "handling"  . 

Page  44.  line  10.  strike  out     such  date  of 

enactment"  and  substitute  "the  dale  of  .such 

submission '". 

Page  44.  beginning  in  line  13.  strike  out 

granting"  and  all  that  follows  down  to  the 

period  in  line  14  and  substitute    such  date 

of  enactment". 

Page  52.  line  23.  strike  out  "7007'"  and  sub- 
stitute -7006". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  purely  technical  amendments 
which  are  acquiesced  in  by  the  minori- 

yiv.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield    to    the    gentleman    from    New 

York. 
Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  technical 
amendments,  the  minority  staff  has 
gone  over  them,  and  they  are  appro- 
priate amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


n  1830 
Mr.    WORTLEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act.  H.R.  2867.  because  it  is 
a  balanced  bill  that  offers  a  chance  to 
assist  our  Nations  small  business  com- 
munity while  insuring  a  high  level  of 
environmental  protection  for  the 
American  people. 

The  measure   reauthorizes  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
and  substantially  strengthens  it  in  a 
number  of  important  areas.  It  provides 
important  new  safeguards  for  human 
health  and  the  environment,  including 
a  ban  on  most  toxic  wastes  such  as  ar- 
senic and  cvanide;  a  ban  on  the  under- 
ground iniection  of  hazardous  wastes 
into  or  above  underground  sources  of 
drinking  water:  and  a  prohibition  on 
the  disposal  of  bulk  liquids  in  landfills, 
an   extremely   dangerous   practice.   In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  the  EPA  to 
study   specified   hazardous   wastes   to 
determine    whether    they    should    be 
banned  entirely  from  land  disposal.  It 
is  incredible  how  his  country  has  per- 
mitted hazardous  wastes  to  be  dumped 
without  being  checked. 

The  bill  is  fair  to  small  business  be- 
cau.se  it  provides  them  sufficient  time 
to  become  aware  of  the  new  regula- 
tions and  comply  with  those  regula- 
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tions  before  being  forced  to  satisfy 
large  generator  regulations.  As  we  all 
know,  the  small  business  person  does 
not  have  the  extensive  manpower,  re- 
sources or  time  to  even  attempt  to 
comply  with  large  generator  regula- 
tions. This  bill  takes  the  reasonable 
approach.  In  addition,  the  bill  calls  on 
the  EPA  to  engage  in  education  activi- 
ties that  will  help  small  quantity  gen- 
erators learn  what  their  new  responsi- 
bilities are. 

Again.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
on  balance  this  is  a  worthwhile  bill 
that  takes  the  proper  action  to  insure 
a  clean  and  safe  environment  and  pro- 
tect our  small  business  community. 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983  (H.R  2867)  ac- 
complish€>s  several  very  important  ob- 
jectives which  improve  upon  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  (RCRA). 
Most  important  is  the  recognition  by 
supporters  of  this  bill,  that  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste  poses  a  per- 
manent threat  to  public  health  and 
the  environment  through  ground 
water  contamination,  if  such  disposal 
goes  unregulated.  The  bill  addresses 
the  groundwater  contamination  issue 
through  provisions  designed  to  reduce 
society's  reliance  on  land  disposal 
methods  by  encouraging  the  use  of  al- 
ternative technologies  such  as  pre- 
treatment  to  stabilize  the  waste  or  in- 
cineration. 

The  groundwater  problem  is  also  ad- 
dressed through  the  extension  of 
RCRA  coverage  to  small  quantity  gen- 
erators. These  generators  formerly 
were  permitted  to  dispose  of  their 
waste  into  sanitary  landfills  or  public- 
ly owned  treatment  facilities.  These 
facilities, were  not  designed  to  handle 
hazardous  waste  or  heavy  metals. 

Further  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
which  -severely  limits  the  underground 
injection  of  h.azardous  waste.  It  was 
the  concern  of  Congress  that  this  in- 
jection was  occurring  either  into  or 
above  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water. 

Although  this  bill  will  cause  some 
hardship  to  small  quantity  generators, 
it  also  has  the  support  of  some  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  such  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Cleaners  Association,  repre- 
senting 10.000  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments nationwide. 

Congre.ss  in  H.R.  2867  has  recog- 
nized that  in  the  case  of  hazardous 
waste,  it  is  less  costly  for  society  to 
prevent  environmental  contamination 
than  it  is  to  clean  up  the  problems 
after  the  damage  is  done.  Thus  the 
prevention  approach  avoids  placing 
further  burdens  on  the  Superfund 
program. 

The  prevention  approach  also  recog- 
nizes that  in  some  cases  of  ground 
water  contamination,  the  effect  is  per- 
manent and  it  is  prohibitively  expen- 
sive to  remove  the  toxic  contaminants 
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where  the  water  is  used  as  a  drinking 
water  supply.  In  this  country  about  50 
percent  of  the  population  relies  on 
ground  water  for  their  drinking  water 
source,  a  statistic  which  underscores 
the  urgent  need  for  protection  of 
ground  water  quality  through  the  pre- 
vention of  groundwater  contamina- 
tion. 

This  problem  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  as  a  Pennsylvania  where 
over  30  percent  of  the  population 
relies  on  ground  water  for  their  drink- 
ing water.  In  my  district  we  are  also 
working  on  the  Nation's  third  worst 
hazardous  waste  site:  The  Bruin 
Lagoon.  This  site  is  a  potential  threat 
to  the  health  of  the  people  living 
nearby  and  perhaps  is  more  of  a 
threat  to  people  living  downstream  of 
the  site.  With  the  stringent  provisions 
regulating  the  generation  and  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wa.ste  in  H.R.  2867 
as  well  as  with  the  additional  regula- 
tory and  enforceme!U  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  this  bill  the  creation  of 
future  Bruin  Lagoons  will  be  prevent- 
ed and  ground  water  quality  will  be 
protected. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2867.  the  Haz- 
ardous Wa.ste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983. 

Congressman  Florio  has  correctly 
responded  to  the  threats  po.sed  to 
safety  by  the  explosive  growth  in  the 
amount  of  hazardous  materials  in  our 
transportation  system.  H.R.  2867 
allows  for  the  regulation  of  a  host  of 
new  materials,  including  waste  oil.  The 
bill  further  defines  the  regulations 
covering  the  documentation,  packag- 
ing, and  labeling  of  dangerous  cargoes. 
In  short,  the  transportation  industry 
will  have  to  carry  a  justifiably  heavier 
regulatory  burden.  An  additional 
burden,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  regulatory  agencies. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation  has 
spent  the  past  6  months  performing 
oversight  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation's  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety.  One  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Bureau  is  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials,  in- 
cluding nuclear  waste. 

My  subcommittee  research  ad- 
dressed the  effectiveness  and  efficien- 
cy of  the  Bureau.  The  BMCS  is  the 
primary  agency  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  truck  safety  regulations. 
As  our  upcoming  investigative  report 
will  detail,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carri- 
er Safety  is  a  paper  tiger.  It  is  not  an 
adequate  deterrent  to  the  unsafe 
transport  of  hazardous  cargoes.  As 
more  and  more  nuclear  waste  moves 
along  our  roads,  the  Bureau's  meager 
resources  will  be  strained.  BMCS  has 
fewer  than  200  auditors  nationwide. 
Its  prosecution  rate  is  poor.  The 
Bureau  does  not  keep  track  of  carriers 
in  its  own  records.  It  is  poorly  coordi- 


nated   with    State    highway    agencies 
and  with  the  EPA. 

The  Bureau  lacks  the  expertise  it 
needs  to  be  effective  with  the  techni- 
cal problems  posed  by  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

I  could  give  a  much  longer  list  of 
shortfalls  in  the  Federal  enforcement 
of  transportation  regulations.  These 
standards  will  be  very  important  when 
cargoes  as  volatile  as  hazardous  waste 
are  involved. 

Congre.ss  has  got  to  react  to  the  in- 
crea.sed  movement  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. The  agencies  responsible  for 
public  safety  have  to  be  given  suffi- 
cient resources  to  enforce  the  law 
which  H.R.  2867  strengthens.* 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2867,  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  The  bill  reau- 
thorizes and  makes  extensive  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  Resource 
Con.servation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA).  which  mandates  Federal  and 
State  regulations  for  control  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  This  legislation  provides 
important  new  .safeguards  for  human 
health  and  our  environment. 

Pa.ssage  of  H.R.  2867  will  close  sever- 
al loopholes  that  exi.st  in  RCRA  which 
have  enabled  hazardous  waste  to 
escape  regulations  and  endanger  the 
health  of  our  people.  This  legislation 
will  do  the  following:  Ban  any  under- 
ground injection  of  hazardous  wastes 
in  or  around  drinking  water  supplies; 
ban  the  most  toxic  wastes  from  land 
disposal:  prohibit  expansion  of  any  in- 
terim status  facility  by  more  than  10 
percent:  require  EPA  to  list  waste 
which  contain  dioxins:  require  stricter 
penalties  for  those  who  deliberately 
violate  RCRA:  and.  broaden  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  sue  if  they  believe  a  haz- 
ardous wa.ste  facility  presents  an  envi- 
ronmental threat. 

Most  of  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  is  currently  unregulated.  Not 
only  does  improperly  di.spo.sed  waste 
threaten  our  air.  surface  water  and 
drinking  water,  but  it  al.so  endangers 
American  lives.  A  3-year  study  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
found  that  EPA  regulations  under 
RCRA  do  not  a.ssure  consistent  nation- 
wide levels  of  protection  for  human 
health.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  cur- 
rent regulations  must  be  strengthened 
to  insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2867  is  one  of 
the  most  important  environmental 
bills  that  the  House  will  consider.  By 
strengthening  the  current  hazardous 
waste  regulations,  we  can  begin  to  re- 
store the  trust  of  the  American 
people.  We  can  show  a  concerned  and 
fearful  populace  that  Congress  is 
staunchly  committed  to  protecting 
them  from  hazardous  waste.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act.# 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 

amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  as.sumed  the  chair  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  t he 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  <H.R.  2867)  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes,  punsuant  to  Hovi.se  Resolu- 
tion 274,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  ^        ,  T 

Mr  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  .separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Levitas  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Florio)  demands  a  .separate  vote  on 
the  Levitas  amendment,  and  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Anundment:  Page  59.  insert  after  line  4 
the  following: 

SMALL  QUANTITY  GENERATOR  WASTE  RULES 

Sec  "^e  <a)  Congressional  Approval.- 
Scction  3010  is  amended  (1)  by  .striking  out 
•The  "  in  subsection  (bi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  Except  as  provided  in  .subsection 
(c).  the",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  „,  ^^^ 

■•(c)  SMALL  Quantity  Generator  Waste 
Rules  -( 1 )  The  Administrator  shall.  att(^r 
promulgating  a  final  rule  under  this  subtitle 
respecting    hazardous    waste    from    a   small 

quantity  generator  '"''ft-'-r^'"  '",  Jr'°" 
30tn(d).  .submit  such  final  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section Such  final  rule  shall  be  delivered  to 
each  House  of  the  Congre.ss  on  the  same 
day  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  while  it 

"'••?2TaTa'  final  rule  referred  to  in  para- 
graph <1)  which   is  a  major  rule  shall  be 
treated,  for  purpo.ses  of  .section  3001(d).  a-s 
not  having  been  promulgated  and  may  not 
take  effect  unless  a  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing such  rule  has  been  enacted. 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  .subparagraph  (A), 
"(i)  The  term    joint   resolution'   means  a 
joint     resolution    of    the    Congress    which 
states    the    following    after    the    resolving 
clau.se-     Thai    the    Congre.ss    approves    the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
of  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Wa.ste  Di.spo.sal  Ac 
respecting    hazardous   waste   from   a   small 
quantity    generator    referred    to   in    section 
3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 


with  I  lie  blank  space  beuig  liUed  m  appro- 
priately. , 

(ii)  the  term  major  rule'  means  a  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  from  a 
.small  quantity  generator  referred  to  in  .sec- 
tion 3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Di.sposal  Act 
and  which  has  an  annual  economic  impact 
of  $100,000,000  or  more.  . 

•(C)(1)  Enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  final  rule  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  be  con.strued  to  create  any 
presumption  of  validity  with  respect  to  such 
rule  and  shall  not  affect  the  review-  of  the 
rule  under  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 

•di)  Congressional  inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of.  a  ioint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion disapproving  a  final  rule  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  con.strued  as  an  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  .such  final  rule  and  shall 
not  be  con.slrued  to  create  any  presumption 
of  validitv  with  respect  to  such  final  rule. 

-•(3)(Ai  Any  final  rule  of  the  Administra- 
tor referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1)  which  is  not 
a  malor  rule  shall  become  eff(^ctive  in  ac- 
cordance with  .subsection  (b)  unless- 

-(i)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  thirty- 
five  calendar  days  of  continuous  .session  ol 
Congress  after  the  date  such  final  rule  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion di-sapproving  such  final  rule  is  intro- 
duced in  either  House:  and 

■■(ill  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after 
the  dale  such  final  rule  is  submitted  to  the 
Congre.ss.  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  final  rule  is  enacted. 

•iBKi)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
conlinuilv  of  session  is  broken  only  by- 

••(I)  an  adjournment  .sine  die  at  the  end  oi 
the  second  regular  session  of  a  Congress. 

^"•(H)  an  adjournment  by  either  House  of 
Congress  of  more  than  five  days  to  a  date 
certain. 

••(I)  an  adiournmenl  sine  die  of  the  Con- 
gress which  breaks  the  continuity  of  session 
fas  .specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(i))  occurs 
after   the   Administrator    has   submitted   a 
final  rule  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  but  before 
any  action  necessary  to  disapprove  the  final 
rule  is  completed  under  this  paragraph,  and 
••(II)  .such  adjournment  occurs  (I)  before 
the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(i),  in  a  case  in  which  a  joint  reso- 
lution di-sapproving  such  final  has  not  been 
introduced  before  such  adjournment   or  (11) 
before   the   end  of   the   period   specified   in 
subparagraph   (A)(ii).    in   a   case   in   vvhich 
such  a  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  either  House  before  such  adjournment, 
then  the  Administrator  shall  resubmit  such 
final  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  next  Congress.  The  peri- 
ods   specified    in    subparagraph    (A)    shall 
begin  on  the  date  of  such  resubmi.ssion 

-<Ci  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  joint  resolution-  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows;  That  the  final  ruK  pro- 
mulgated bv  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
title C  of  the  Solid  Wa.ste  Dispo.sal  Act  r(^- 
snecting  hazardous  waste  from  a  small 
quantity  generator  referred  to  in  section 
3001(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and 
tran.smitted  to  the  Congress  on  is 

disapproved,    with    the    blank    being    filled 
with  The  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the 

'^°?D)Tf  a  final  rule  of  the  Administrator  is 
disapproved  under  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 


mini-strator  may  promulgate  another  hnal 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  subject  as 
the  rule  which  was  disapproved.  Such  other 
final  rule— 

--(i)  shall  be  based  upon— 

■■(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  disap- 
proved final  rule:  or  .      u 

(ID  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
record  established  in  any  supplemental  rule- 
making proceedings  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  any  ca.se  in 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing  rule- 
making record:  and 

-(ii)  mav  contain  such  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  necessary  or  appropri- 

••(E)  The  Administrator,  after  promulgat- 
ing a  final  rule  under  subparagraph  (D). 
shall  submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 ). ". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  bv  sub.section  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
.spect  to  final  rules  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  the  Solid  Wa-ste  Disposal 
Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INtfUIRY 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  slate  his  parliamentary 

inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  thi.s:  Is  the 
amendment  that  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  the  same  amendment  that  the 
Committee  last  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
we  are  now  voting  on  is  the  so-called 
Levitas  amendment,  since  a  separate 
vote  was  demanded  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.    CAMPBELL.    Mr.    Speaker,   on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The 'vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeas  189.  nays 
204.  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4521 
YEAS-189 


Albo.sia 

Alexander 

.iVnclrrvvs  ( NC  i 

Ant  hon.v 

Applegali' 

Archer 

Badliam 

Ban  let  I 

Baiiman 

Beri'Ulor 

Belluine 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 


Boner 

Breaux 

Brill 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Chen(-y 

Clingor 


Coals 

Coleman  ( MO  i 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davi.s 

DiWine 

Dorgan 

Drricr 

Duncan 


.{OS.IH 
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30^59 


Dyson 
Eduard-s  (ALi 

Edwards  (OK) 

EmiTson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Piedlrr 

Fields 

Flippo 

Prrnzcl 

Fiiqtia 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

GoodlinK 

Gramm 

GreuK 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidl 

Hansen  <IDi 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasirh 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latla 

Lealh 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

BoRgs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonkt-r 

Borski 

Busco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CAi 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daschle 

Dellums 


Lowery  i  CA  i 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlcnee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY I 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollohan 

MontKomery 

Maori' 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Olin 

Ox  ley 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

NAYS- 204 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 

Evans  (lA) 

Evan-s  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Flono 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Mall  (INI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harri.son 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hrftel 

Hcrlel 

Horlon 


Riidd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

S<'nsenbrenn«'r 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  I 

Slangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tallon 

Taiike 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergnff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyhe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

John.son 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  ( OK ) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Koller 

Koslmayer 

l^Falce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

U-nt 

Levin 

Lcvine 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Markey 

Martinra 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Ml  Kcrnan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 


Moody 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Miirtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panel  la 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

PeppiT 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 


Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roiikema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheucr 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumcr 

Si'iberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJi 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 


St  rat  ton 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-40 


Barnard 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Early 

Edgar 

Push 

Ford(TN) 

Forsylhe 


Franklin 

Guarini 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlneti 

Hatcher 

Kazen 

Kogov.sek 

Low  ry  ( WA  i 

Luken 

Lundine 

Marriott 

McCurdy 

Molinari 


Owens 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Rose 

Sa\age 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith.  Denn.v 

Solarz 

Sundquist 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 


n   1840 

Thf  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Chappell    for.    \iilh    Mr     l^wry    of 
Washington  against. 
Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Guarini  against. 
Mr.  Franklin  for.  with  Mr.  Owens  against. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote 
from    nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced a,s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.'^  laid  on  the  table. 


D  1850 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
FLORIO.    Mr.    Spealter,    I    ask 


UMI 


unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING     THF     CLERK     TO 

N'\Ki        (■(  )!Mn- (  ■  I  IONS      IN      EN- 
I  ,i:(  I.--.-M1  N  i    (11     li  }^     K.':m.    HAZ- 

.Ai;:  II  i!  s  '.'.  A.--^  ii'   ( ■(  IN  !  !■;(  )i    .and 

t  M  <  il;(   i  \:i  N  1    ,A(  ■  I    <  )!■    l;<h.< 

Mr.  M'iFM()  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  loiiscnt  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming changes,  changes  in  section 
numbers,  paragraphs  and  punctuation 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2867)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  hXi'LANATION 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mistak- 
enly voted  for  funding  for  the  MX 
during  Tuesday's  consideration  of 
DOD  appropriations.  I  voted  against 
Chairman  Addabbos  amendment  that 
would  have  deleted  funds  for  the  MX. 
roll  call  vote  No.  439. 

I  have  consistently  voted  against 
MX  funding,  and  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  change  my  position.  I  believe 
the  MX  is  an  inappropriate  way  to 
maintain  our  defenses.  I  am  also  a  sup- 
porter of  the  nuclear  freeze.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  my  firmly  held  belief  that 
money  intended  for  the  MX  would  be 
better  used  to  help  the  needy  of  this 
Nation. 

One  final  point.  It  struck  me  that 
my  vote  on  Tuesday  was  a  result  of 
human  error.  Luckily,  it  was  not  the 
decisive  vote,  and  that  my  record  will 
bear  out  my  statement.  But  the  point 
is  clear,  we  are  all  capable  of  making 
errors.  This  makes  me  wonder  what 
happens  if,  by  human  error,  a  nuclear 
device  is  detonated.  I  pray  this  will 
never  be  the  case,  and  I  am  certain 
there  are  ample  safeguards  against 
such  an  accident.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  necessarily  go  home  tonight  and 
worry  about  it. 

I  do.  however,  believe  we  must  take 
into  consideration  human  error  and 
the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster  as  we 
continue  to  develop  and  deploy  nucle- 
ar arms.  I  may  made  a  mistake  in  my 
vote,  but  I  have  not  changed  my  posi- 
tion: the  nuclear  arms  race  must  end 
now.  Further  funding  for  the  MX  is 
the  real  mistake 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION Ol^  II  I?  2114.  AUTHORIZ- 
ING AI'i'lM  iriilATIONS  F^OR 
MARITIME  PROGRAMS  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION.  1984 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  352  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


I  i„  (1,  rk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  352 
Resolved.  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop 
tion   of   this   re.solution    the   Speak-r    may 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXllI.  de 
Clare  the  House  re.solved  into  the  Commit 
lee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bi  1  'H  K 
2114)   to   authorize   appropriations   (or   the 
fiscal   year   1984   for  certain   maritime   pro 
grams  of   the   Department   of   Transporta- 
lion.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  \Mth. 
After   general   debate,   which   shall   be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  .shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  d.^  .ded  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer^ 
chant  Marine  and  Fi.shenes.  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  f've^m.nute 
rule    It  shall  be   in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
Te^  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  now 
printed  in  the  bill  inserting  new  section.s  2 
and  3.  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendments  for  failure  to  comply  with  tht 
pmvisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XV    are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  ttic  con.sider- 
aiion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mUtee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  ha\e 
been   adopted,   and   the   previous   Quest'on 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final   passage 
without     intervening    motion    except    one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  passage  of  H.R. 
2114    the  Committee  on  Merchant   Marine 
and  Fisheries  shall  be  discharged    rom  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1037,  ar^d 
I  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  .strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
dause  of  the  said  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    the   provisions   contained    in    H  K 
2114  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House. 
'  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour.  ,     .  ,  .  ,.,.. 

Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott).  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  352 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2114  which  provides 
authorization  for  "^rl^*" .  "l^";'"lf 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. ,  . 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
The    rule    also    provides   that    during 
consideration   of   the  bill   for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule,  it  sha  1 
be    in    order    to   consider    the    amend 
ments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
now  printed  in  the  bill  which  insert 
new   sections   2   and   3.   Section   2   re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transporta  ion 
to  pay  the  costs  of  fuel  used  by  State 
Merchant  Marine  Academies  on  their 
training  vessels  and  section  3  Places  re^ 
strictions  on  the  admission  of  U.S.  nag 
vessels  constructed  with  Federal  subsi- 


dies   into    the    doinc'^uc    trade    ol    tin- 
United   States.   Since   these   two   com- 
mittee amendments  were  not  germane 
to   the    introduced    authorization,    the 
Committee   on   Rules    has   provided   a 
waiver  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI.  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  to  permii  their  consid- 
eration. .       ,^ 
The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit     and     m    addition    provides 
that    after   pas.sage   of   H.R.   2114.   the 
Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration   of  S.    1037.   the 
companion  bill  to  H.R    2114.  and  that 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  .strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  S.  1037  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provi.sions  ot  H.K. 
2114  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr   Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of   sections   2   and   3   which    I 
have  outlined.  H.R.  2114  provides  au- 
thorizations of  S486.8  million  for  the 
maritime  proKtam.'^  of  the  Department 
of    Transportation    during    fiscal    year 
1984     The    bulk    of    these    authoriza- 
tions   or  $401   million,  are  authorized 
for  payment  to  owners  of  ships  that 
operate    in    foreign    trade    under    the 
US    flap    and    with    American    crews. 
These  operating  differential  subsidies 
are  needed  to  maintain  an  adequate 
U  S     merchant     marine    fleet    which 
could  be  mobilized  if  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
$401  million  represents  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  352 
is  a  straightforward  open  rule  which 
provides  for  the  con.sideration  of  au- 
thorizations mo.si  important  to  U.S. 
trade  and  national  defense.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  re.solution  so  that  the 
Hou.se  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 

Mr  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  de- 
scribing tins  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  would  make  in 
order  consideration  of  H.R.  2114 
which  would  authorize  programs  ol 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  These  programs 
would  provide  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  for  defense  require- 

"\he  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule   with    1    hour  of   general   debate. 
After  general  debate,  the  bill  is  open 
for    ain.>ndment    under    the    5-m>n"te 
rule     Amendments    recommended    by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  have 
been  made  in  order,  and  clause  7  of 
rule  16  which  is  the  germaneness  rule, 
has  been  waived  against  these  amend- 
ments. The  rule  provides  for  no  other 
motion,  except  one  motion  to  recom__ 
mil    After  pas.sage  of  the  bill.  S.  103/ 
shall    be    discharged    from    the    Mer- 
chant    Marine     Committee,     and     a 
motion  shall  be  in  order  to  strike  out 


ail  after  thi-  enacting  clause  in  S.  1037 
and  in.sert  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  have  no  objections  to 
th(    rule.  However.  I  do  feel  that  per- 
haps the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
is    acting    too   quickly    in    offering   an 
amendment  that  would,  in  effect,  kill 
a     proposal     of     the     Department     of 
Transportation.  The  Department   ha-s 
proposed   that    ships   built    with   con- 
struction  differentia!   subsidies   be   al- 
lowed to  repay  these  subsidies  with  in- 
terest m  exchange  for  being  allowed  to 
enter   domestic   trade.    Under   current 
law   subsidized  vessels  are  not  allowed 
to  operate  m  domestic  trade.  The  ves- 
sels involved  are  U.S.  vessels,  built  in 
U  S.  shipvards,  owned  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  manned  by  U.S.  crews. 

The  proposal  would  allow  repayment 
of  about  $200  million,  which  would  go 
directly  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It 
would  possibly  result  in  increased  com^ 
petition  in  the  domestic  oil  trade  and 
lower  oil  transportation  costs.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  proposal 
might  be  in  the  long-term  best  interest 
of  this  country. 

I  understand  that  committee  action 
was  based  on  1  day  of  hearings.  Per- 
haps we  might  be  well  advised  to  study 
this  proposal  in  more  detail. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 

mv  time  ,,  , 

Mr  FROST  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1900 

COMMUNICATION    FROM    CHAIR- 
U\^    OF   COMMITTEE   ON    GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
MOODY)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations: 

Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 
V,-aihington.  DC.  Novembers.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  ONEILL.  Jr.. 
Speaker.    House   of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington. D.C.  _, 
DEAR  MR.  Speaker:  This  is  t°  n^^'^^  y""; 
pur-suant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  Ronald  Kader.  an  employee  of 
the    Genera!    Accounting    Office    who    had 
been  detailed  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    has   been   .served 
with  two  subpoenas  issued  by  the  Men    Sys- 
U^ms  Protection  Board  of  the  Office  of  Per_ 
sonnel  Management.  1  have  been  in  ormed 
that  the  subpoenas  seek  to  elicit  ^<^^^^^°^ 
regarding  Mr.  Kaders  .service  to  this  com- 
mittee    I    will,    therefore,    in    consultation 
with  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  make  the  determinations  as  re- 
quired by  Rule  L  (50). 

Sincerely.  ^    . 

Jack  Brooks.  Chairman. 


;{()s«;() 


(  ()\(,K1  ss|(  )\  \|     Kl  (  (  )K1)^11(  )l    si; 


MISSING  CHILDREN 
<Mr.   SIMON   asked   and    was    gi\en 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits. ) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  recently  has  started  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  its  mi.ssing 
children— the  estimated  50,000  chil- 
dren who  disappear  each  year  who  are 
not  runaways.  Between  4,000  and  8.000 
of  these  children  are  later  found  dead. 
Only  the  parent  of  a  missing  child 
can  know  the  frustration  of  learning 
how  little  our  Government  is  able  to 
help  in  the  search  for  a  missing  son  or 
daughter.  Parents  like  John  and  Revf 
Walsh  and  Julie  and  Stan  Patz  have 
brought  this  tragic  situation  to  public 
knowledge. 

Last  year,  through  enactment  of  the 
Missing  Children  Act.  we  plugged  a 
glaring  loophole  in  the  use  of  the 
FBI's  central  crime  computer  which  to 
that  point  had  been  used  effectively 
only  to  track  stolen  automobiles,  but 
only  sparingly  to  track  stolen  children. 
That  was  a  remedial  step— some- 
thing which  should  have  been  done 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  propose 
a  second  Missing  Children  Act— a 
phase  2  bill  which  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  national  policy  on  miss- 
ing children.  Search  efforts  involving 
missing  children  have  two  basic  prob- 
lems: They  are  launched  too  late,  and 
they  are  doomed  by  too  little  informa- 
tion. This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  get  at 
both  problems.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  an  early  warning  system  for  missing 
children. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  join  my  col- 
leagues Ike  Andrews.  Austin 
Murphy.  Lawrence  Smith,  Dan  Mar- 
riott, Clay  Shaw.  Vic  Fazio,  and 
others  as  we  press  for  action. 


UMI 


PERSONAI     t   \i  i  .\NATION 

<Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, on  the  26th  of  last  month 
I  was  admitted  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital, and  I  have  been  out  for  about  10 
days.  This  caused  me  to  mi.ss  .some 
very,  very  important  votes. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress, 
high  on  my  priorities  was  an  attempt 
to  stem  the  growing  trend  of  milita- 
rism in  this  Nation  and  also  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  cut  down  on  the  kind 
of  military  spending  that  we  were 
doing.  Because  of  my  hospitalization.  I 
was  forced  to  mi.ss  votes  on  the  Bl 
bomber,  on  our  troops  in  Grenada,  on 
the  issue  of  Lebanon,  and  on  many, 
many  other  issues  that  are  very  impor- 
tant to  me  both  personally  and  legisla- 
tively. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  how  I  would 


have  voted  on  those  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. I  regret  that  I  was  not  here  phys- 
ically to  vote  against  the  B  1  bomber 
and  other  bad  measures  contained  in 
the  DOD  bill.  However.  I  was  paired 
on  most  of  the  more  important  pieces 
of  legislation. 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  26,   1983 

AKrirulture  Appropriation.s:  Housp  di.s- 
aRrced  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
3223.  makin);  appropriations  for  Agnelli- 
tiirc.  Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Atienrics  prosrams  for  the  fi.scal  year 
endmK  September  30.  1984:  and  agreed  to  a 
conference.  Appointed  as  ronferee.s:  Repre- 
sentatives Whitten.  Traxleh.  McHuch. 
Natcher.  Akaka.  Watkins.  Hichtower. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Alexander,  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska. Robinson.  Myers.  Rogers,  and 
Conte.  No  objection. 

Capitol  Police:  H  Res.  343.  providing  for 
ungrading  of  four  positions  on  the  Capitol 
Police  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
senlatixes.  Yes  (no  objection). 

Transfer  of  Submarine  Albacorr:  S.  1944. 
to  allow  the  ob.solete  submarine  United 
States  Ship  Albacorr  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  A.s.so- 
ciation.  Incorporated,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  sixty-day  con- 
gressional review  period.  H.R.  3980,  a  simlar 
Hou.se  bill,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Yes  (no  ob 
jectioni. 

DOD  Appropriations:  H.R  4185.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De 
fcn.se  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984: 

An  amendment  that  adds  $87.7  million  to 
the  military  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts: No. 

An  amendment  that  increases  funds  for 
Army  aircraft  procurement  by  $81.7  million: 
No. 

An  amendment  that  provides  $37.3  million 
for  the  Stringer  program:  No. 

An  amendment  that  provides  that  the 
$218  million  for  the  FPG  7  guided  mi.ssile 
frigate  program  be  derived  from  within  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  account:  No. 

An  amendment  that  .sought  to  strike 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  Pershing  II: 
Aye. 

An  amendment  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment that  .sought  to  provide  an  additional 
$80  million  for  the  MCM  mine  countermeas- 
ures  ship  program:  Aye. 

National  Theatre  Week:  H.J.  Res.  292.  des- 
ignating National  Theatre  Week'-With 
an  amendment  that  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation.  Y<>s  <no  objec- 
tion). 

Drug  Abu.se  Education  Week;  Res.  57.  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  3  through  April 
9.  1983.  as  National  Drug  Abusr  Education 
Week  "  With  an  amendment  that  changes 
the  designated  week  to  the  week  of  Novem 
ber  2  through  November  9.  1983. 

Agreed  to  amend  the  title,  yes  (no  objec- 
tion). 

Family  Week:  S.J.  Res.  45,  designating  the 
week  of  November  20.  1983.  through  Novem 
ber  26.  1983.  as  National  Family  Week' 
Yes  (no  objection). 

Diabetes  Month:  S.J  res  121.  to  designate 
November  1983  as  National  Diabetes  Month. 
Yes  (no  objection) 

Treasury-Postal  Service  Appropriations: 
H.R.  4139.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasiir.v  Department,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  nrtain  Independent  Agen 
cies.  for  th»-  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984:  Yes. 


November  rJ,  198J 

An  amendment  that  strikes  language  pro- 
hibiting u.se  of  funds  to  implement  tax  pro- 
visions dealing  with  withholding  of  interest 
and  dividends:  No. 

An  amendment  that  permits  expenditure 
of  funds  to  implement  the  instructions  con- 
cerning ingredient  labeling  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, if  nece.s.sary  to  comply  with  a  final 
order  of  the  Federal  court  system:  Yes. 

An  amendment  that  amends  the  contract- 
ing out  provisions  to  prohibit  u.se  of  GSA 
funds  to  contract  out  services  now  per- 
formed by  any  veteran  employed  by  GSA 
and  provides  that  priority  in  contracting  by 
GSA  and  provides  that  priority  in  contract- 
ing out  be  given  to  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  severely  handicapped:  Yes. 

An  amendment  that  prohibits  u.se  of 
funds  to  pay  for  abortions,  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term,  or  adminis- 
trative expen.ses  in  connection  with  any 
health  plan  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program  which  provides  any 
benefits  or  coverages  for  abortions:  No. 

An  amendment  that  sought  to  strike  lan- 
guage prohibiting  u.se  of  funds  by  OMB  to 
review  agricultural  marketing  orders:  No. 

A  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ri.se:  A.ve. 

Export  Administration  Act  Amendments; 
H.R.  3231.  to  amend  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979. 

Motions  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  instructions 
to  report  it  back  forthwith  containing  an 
amendment  to  retain  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impo.se  extraterritorial  foreign 
policy  controls:  Aye. 

An  amendment,  that  .sought  to  eliminate 
United  States  export  licensing  controls  for 
low  technology  items  exported  to  non-Com- 
munist countries  and  to  provide  for  final 
review  of  an  export  license  application  high 
technology  .sales  to  a  CoCom  country;  No. 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
No  objection. 

An  amendment  that  prohibits  all  new  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa  by  United  States 
firms  or  individuals:  Yes. 

An  amendment  that  prohibits  importation 
of  gold  coins  from  the  Soviet  Union.  No  ob- 
jection. 

FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  28.   1983 

Committee  on  Armed  Services— Domestic 
Volunteer  Service:  H.R.  2655.  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973:  Yea. 

Agreed  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  No  objection. 

An  amendment  that  continues  Foster 
Grandparent  eligibility  for  individuals 
who.se  incomes  do  not  exceed  the  poverty 
level;  No  objection. 

An  amendment  that  strikes  language  au- 
thorizing the  speaker  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  National  Advisor.v  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
when  the  President  tails  to  make  such  ap- 
pointments. No  objection. 

An  amendment  that  sought  to  strike  lan- 
guage providing  authorization  floors  for 
VISTA.  No. 

MONDAY.  OCTOBER  3  1.   1983 

State  Justice  Appropriations;  H.R.  3222. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984: 

A  motion,  as  amended  to  instruct  confer- 
ees to  insist  on  the  Hou.se  position  on 
Senate  amendment  numbered  93  relating  to 
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funding  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  program: 
and  to  insist  that  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  Endowment  for  Democracy,  prohibiting 
use  of  those  funds  with  respect  to  political 
parties:  Nay. 

The  previous  question  on  the  motion  lo 
instruct  conferees  lo  insist  on  the  Hou.se  po- 
sition on  Senate  amendment  numbered  93: 

Nav 

Water  Resources  Research  Act:  H.R.  2911. 
amended,  to  authorize  an  ongoing  program 
of  water  resources  research.  Sub.sequently. 
this  passage  wa.s  vacated  and  S.  684.  a  simi- 
lar Senate-passed  bill,  was  passed  in  lieu 
after  being  amended  to  contain  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  as  pa.s.s(>d.  Agreed  lo 
amend  the  title  of  the  Sen.ile  bill.  In  favor. 

Oceans  Policv  Commission:  H.R.  M^i. 
amended,  to  establish  a  National  Oceans 
Policv  Commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions" lo  Congress  and  the  President  on  a 
comprehensive    national   oceans   policy:    In 

favor.  J        .  .    u  o 

Ocean  Dumping  Act  amendments.  H.R. 
1761  amended,  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972;  and 

Wetlands  Loan  Act  extension.  H.R.  <!J93. 
amended,  to  extend  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act: 
In  favor. 

TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER    1.   1983 

Committee  Fund.s:  H.  Res.  342,  increasing 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  Commit- 
lee  on  Po.sl  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  al- 
locate for  consultant  .services  out  of  funds 
currenllv  available  to  such  committee  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  inves- 
tigations and  studies;  In  favor. 

H  Res  347  providing  amounts  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  for  continuing 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
standing  and  seU-ct  committees  of  the 
Hou.se  from  Janauary  3.  1984.  through 
March  31.  1984:  In  favor.  o    .   cq 

Librarian  of  Congress  Study:  Con.  Res.  59. 
to  authorize  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
study  the  changing  role  of  the  book  in  the 

future.  .  ,     ,    r     „, 

Agreed  to  amend  the  preamble;  In  fa\or. 
Highway  Emergency  A.ssistance;  An 
amendment,  lo  the  Senate  amendment  to 
HR  3103  to  increa.se  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  expended  for  emergency  relief 
under  title  23,  United  Slates  Code,  in  fi.scal 
year  1983  from  SIOO.OOO.OOO  lo  $250,000,000; 

in  favor.  ,  ..    c 

Suspensions;    Belle    Fourche    project.    S^ 

448   amended,  lo  authorize  rehabilitation  ol 

the    Belle    Fourche    irrigation    project;    In 

''war  Powers  Resolution:  H.J.  Res.  402.  de- 
claring ihal  Ihe  requirements  of  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
became  operative  on  October  25.  1983,  when 
United  Slates  Armed  Forces  were  iniro- 
duced  into  Grenada:  In  favor. 

DOD  Appropriations:  H.R.  4185,  maKing 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September 

30,  1984:  .   ,   _    -,,„ 

An  amendment  that  appropriates  $110 
million  for  procurement  of  additional  weap- 
ons and   tracked   combat    vehicles   for  the 

A^ramendment  that  sought  lo  deleK^lhe 
mulli-year  procurement  funds  for  the  B-iti 
bomber;  Aye. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2.   1983 

DOD  Appropriations:  H.R.  4185.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984. 

On  final  passage;  Nay. 


An  amendment  (by  Represenlalive  Loncj 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  Marine 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  after  March 
1  1984,  unless  the  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing findings; 

(1)  that  the  President  has  defined  a  clear 
and  realistic  mission  for  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  .stationed  in  Lebanon;  (2)  thai  the 
President  has  established  a  .set  of  policy 
goals  in  Lebanon  that  are  achievable  and 
has  a  clear  agenda  for  reaching  those  goals: 
and  (3)  that  security  arrangements  for  U.S. 
forces  in  the  area  have  been  upgraded  lo 
the  maximum  extent  pos.sible;  Yea. 

A  motion  (by  Represenlalive  Edwards. 
Alabama)  lo  ri.se  and  report  the  bill  lo  the 
House:  Nay. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  at  the  time  of  the 
vote  on  H.R.  1234,  Had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  in  strong  support  of 
H  R    1234 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CALL  FOR  RATIONAL  RESPON- 
SIBLE   ACTION     ON     IMF-HOUS- 
ING-EXIM-MDB  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Rhode    Island    (Mr.    St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  inmutes, 
Mr     ST    GERMAIN.    Mr.    Speaker, 
four  major  pieces  of  legislation  which 
vitally    affect    the   domestic   economy 
and    international    financial    .stability 
await    final    action    in    these    closing 
weeks  of  the  first  session. 

All  four-funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  Export-Import 
Bank  the  various  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  and  housing-have 
passed  the  House. 

Key  elements  of  the  package  have 
not  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  participate  in  the  legislative 
effort  or  whether  its  preference  is  for 
ideological  debate. 

If  the  IMF-Housing-Exiin-MDB  leg- 
islation is  to  succeed  it  must  move  as  a 
package.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
holding  any  part  of  the  package  "hos- 
tage" as  some  have  suggested.  Rather, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to 
gather  and  hold  the  votes  for  four 
very  difficull-and  not  overly  popu- 
lar-pieces of  legislation.  To  ignore 
these  political  facts  of  life  is  to  imperil 
the  entire  package  and  each  of  its 
parts.  Each  provides  essential  political 
glue  that  holds  the  package  together. 
Surely  even  the  most  imprecise  and 
naive"  among  this  citys  vote  counters 
can  understand  the  fragile  nature  of 


the    coalition    surrounding    the    IMF- 
housing  package. 

None  of  us  will  get  everything  we 
want  out  of  this  package-neither  the 
House,  the  Senate,  nor  the  administra- 
tion. But.  we  can— if  the  administra- 
tion will  leave  the  philosophical  and 
ideological  debates  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation— come  up  with  a  sane,  ra- 
tional, and  responsible  compromise 
that  will  serve  the  public  interest 
across  a  broad  front. 

We  on  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee—majority and  minority— have  met 
with    our    Senate    counterparts    since 
September  in  an  effort  to  reach  just 
such  a  compromise.  While  he  may  not 
agree  on  many  points.  Senator  Garn 
has  cooperated  and  he,  too,  seeks  a  ra- 
tional compromi.se  that  can  send  this 
package   to   the   President   before   the 
end  of  the  session.  Both  Senator  Garn 
and   I   have   instructed   our  staffs  to 
work  on  all  the  nitty-gritty  details,  the 
paperwork,   the   identification   of   key 
issues  necessary  in  preparation  for  a 
conference.    We   are   in   a   position   to 
move  and  mo\  e  quickly  if  we  can  reach 
a  conference. 

The  hangup— I  am  sorry  to  report- 
is  the  administration.  It  has  not  given 
the  green  light  for  Senate  action  on  a 
meaningful  housing  bill. 

We  have  met  with  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman.  We  hope  to  meet 
with  him  again  very  soon.  To  date,  the 
idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a  role  in  the  production 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
troubles  Mr.  Stockman.  We  are  back 
to  the  old  1981  call  for  hard-nosed 
philosophical  -dig-in-the-heels"  ap- 
proaches that  ignore  all  economic  and 
human  needs  involved  in  the  issue. 

This  time  the  Stockman  approach 
not  onlv  imperils  the  hopes  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  but  the 
stability  of  the  international  financial 
system'  It  is  not  a  responsible  position 
in  a  critical  hour  for  both  the  domes- 
tic and  international  economy. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  intransigence  of 
the  administration  on  housing  is  par- 
ticularlv  disappointing  in  the  face  of 
our  efforts  to  pare  down  and  compro- 
mise the  housing  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee orginally  pa.ssed  a  bill  calling 
for  S24  3  billion  in  authorizations  for 
housing  programs.  On  the  floor,  we 
amended  the  bill-on  the  Democrats 
own  initiative-to  cut  the  funding  to 
S15  6  billion  to  make  certain  that  it 
was  within  the  budget  resolution.  And 
we  recognize  that  we  must  face  an  eq- 
uitable give  and  take  when  we  ulti- 
mately-and  hopefully-sit  down  m 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

We  have  leaned  over  backward  on 
housing-despite  overwhelming  needs 
in  this  area-in  an  effort  to  move  this 
package,  only  to  face  an  administra- 
tion that  says  it  is  all  for  naught. 
•Remove  the  heart  and  well  let  the 
patient  live."  is  the  word  from  OMB. 
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Sill  1 1  in  .iiiiMiilf  clearly  throws 
chilhiu:  A  iiir  on  the  hopes  for  Senate 
act  inn  :ini(  any  kind  of  conference  that 
could  proclnc  f  in   iccfplable  result. 

Mr.  Sptaktr.  1  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee 
and  throughout  the  House  for  their 
patience  and  support  during  this  long 
hard  effort  to  produce  an  IMF  hous- 
ing package.  For  Democrats,  who  have 
provided  the  overwhelming  majority 
for  the  IMP  bill,  it  ha.s  been  a  trying 
and  frustrating  year. 

Let  me  assure  you.  having  this  ad- 
ministration as  a  partner  in  a  high- 
wiri'  legislative  act  leaves  a  whole  lot 
!ii  hr  desired. 

!..i.  t  year,  all  of  us  assumed  that  an 
I.MF     hill    would    be    needed.    But    in 
August  1982.  the  administration  start 
ed  sending  signals   that   we   need   not 
worry  about  such  problems. 

On  August  30.  1982.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal    reported:      The    Reagan    Ad 
ministration,  reluctant  to  enlarge  the 
IMF  resources  at  all.  is  seeking  to  hold 
any  increase  to  a  minimum." 

"U.S.  Takes  Dim  View  of  a  Major  In- 
crease in  the  IMF  Quotas."  a  headline 
in  the  Wa.shmKti>n  F^ost  read.  "Reagan 
Rejects  IMh'  Doubling  of  Quotas." 
read  another. 

During  1982.  the  administration's 
position,  enunciated  through  various 
columnists,  interviews,  and  official 
statements,  ranged  from  opposition  to 
minimal  increases.  Finally  isolated  as 
the  only  reluctant  nation  among  the 
Western  industrial  countries,  the 
United  States  finally  climbed  aboard 
at  the  annual  IMP  meeting  in  Toronto 
in  September.  But.  the  message  was 
clear— the  Reagan  administration  was 
a  reluctant,  grudging,  and  foot-drag- 
ging supporter  of  additional  funds  for 
the  IMF. 

This  message  was  not  lost  on  the 
world  or  on  the  U.S.  Congress.  Hardly 
an  auspicious  beginning  for  what  was 
certain  to  be  a  tough,  grinding  legisla- 
tive battle  to  get  any  increase. 

But.  on  November  15.  1982.  the 
Treasury  Department— acting  as  if  it 
had  never  had  another  position -came 
roaring  to  the  Hill  with  an  urgent 
letter  demanding  post-haste  that  the 
Congress  hand  over  $8.4  billion  of  new- 
funding  for  the  IMP.  Most  of  us  were 
just  back  in  town  after  hearing  our 
Republican  opponents  denounce  us 
time  after  time  in  political  commercial 
after  political  commercial  as  dastardly 
big  spenders.  It  was  an  ironic  message 
from  an  administration  that  had  told 
the  world  that  it  wasn't  happy  over 
new  IMF  quotas  and  had  lectured  the 
Congress  ad  nau.seam  on  the  sins  of  in- 
creasing spending  for  anything  but 
weapons  systems. 

Despite  this,  we  scheduled  early 
hearings  for  December  and  started 
what  we  knew  would  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult process  of  exploring  the  issues 
and  trying  to  answer  the  questions  we 


knew  the  House  would  ask  if  the  legis- 
lation reached  the  floor. 

Throughout  this  process,  we  tried  to 
explain  to  the  administration  lobbyists 
that  the  votes  were  not  there  and  that 
the  Reagan  forces  would  have  to  push 
hard  to  maximize  the  Republican  sup- 
port—support that  had  not  been  there 
for  earlier  IMF  quota  increases.  We  re- 
ceived lots  of  bland  assurances  and 
even  more  insistence  that  we  leap  for- 
ward and  force  the  bill  to  an  early 
vote.  The  administration's  nose  counts 
were  anywhere  from  bad  to  atrocious 
misreadings. 

The  administration  failed  miserably 
to  rally  its  own  troops  to  either  block 
crippling  amendments  or  to  support 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  In  the  end. 
only  72  Republicans  supported  IMF. 
and  the  majority  side  had  to  work  like 
the  devil  to  provide  the  margin  with 
145  Democrats  voting  for  the  Presi- 
dents package.  When  the  dust 
cleared,  we  had  a  six-vote  margin 
thanks  to  the  Democrats. 

No  sooner  had  we  survived  that 
perils  of  Pauline  experience  than  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  IMF  bill  was  fertile 
ground  for  partisan  games.  Suddenly, 
we  found  key  Democratic  supporters 
of  the  IMF  bill  attacked  in  scurrilous 
Republican  campaign  releases  for  sup- 
porting the  positions  of  the  Republi- 
can President  on  the  issues. 

Here  were  the  Democrats  under 
attack  as  somehow  aiding  "Communist 
dictatorships"  by  providing  the  Presi- 
dent badly  needed  votes  to  keep  the 
IMP  bill  intact.  With  all  the  difficulty 
we  had  faced  in  putting  that  coalition 
together  it  was  unbelieveable  that  the 
President  and  his  administration 
would  allow  such  outlandish  back 
alley  political  tactics  to  rip  it  apart. 

It  took  the  President  24  long 
months  to  face  up  to  the  damage  his 
party  had  inflicted  on  his  own  bill  and 
to  write  a  letter  recognizing  that  fact 
to  the  Democrats.  It  was  not  a  particu- 
larly gracious  letter,  but  it  did  provide 
some  surcease  albeit  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  viciousness  of  the  origi- 
nal attack. 

Again,  in  the  spirit  of  reaching  a 
compromise.  I  think  most  Democrats 
are  willing  to  accept  the  President's 
letter  and  put  this  issue  behind  us. 
Again,  the  Democrats  walk  the  extra 
mile  becau.se  the  legislation  is  needed. 
Now.  we  face  the  i.ssue  of  a  critically 
needed  housing  bill.  We  are  faced  with 
an  administration  that  apparently  will 
not  even  let  the  bill  out  of  the  Senate, 
not  even  walking  that  first  mile  with 
us.  We-  have  compromised  already  on 
this  bill.  We  know  we  face  additional 
compromises  as  we  move  toward  a 
final  conference  report.  We  are  realis- 
tic, but  at  the  moment  we  face  what 
amounts  to  an  all-ornothing  attitude 
from  QMB  on  the  substantive  issues. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  six-vote 
margin  to  pass  the  IMF  bill  on  August 


3  was  difficult— to  understate  the 
problems— to  put  together.  Many 
Democrats,  who  otherwi.se  would  have 
felt  quite  comfortable  in  opposing  the 
IMF.  went  along  with  the  President 
because  they  felt  there  were  good  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  we  would  see  a 
housing  bill  and  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  pull  last-minute  tricks 
to  block  it.  Some  have  been  very 
straightforward  with  me.  'No  housing 
bill  and  you  lose  my  vote  on  the  IMF 
conference  report." 

I  felt  confident— as  did  my  col- 
leagues—that we  would  have  a  housing 
bill  for  the  IMF  package  and  that  we 
could,  thus,  hold  these  votes. 

At  the  time  the  IMF  bill  was  up  we 
were  aware  of  the  encouraging  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  June  21.  1983,  the  Senate  had 
called  up  S.  1338.  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee's  proposed  housing  author- 
ization bill.  Although  the  bill  w-as 
pulled  the  same  day.  the  Senate  imme- 
diately thereafter  proceeded  to  pass 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal 
1984  and  we  remained  encouraged  over 
the  prospects  of  the  Senate  passing  a 
housing  authorization  bill.  Our  opti- 
mism was  based  on  a  colloquy  which 
took  place  June  21.  1983.  on  the 
Senate  floor  between  Senate  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Baker,  and  Senator 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  RiEGLE  asked  the  majority 
leader  what  his  intentions  were  for 
further  consideration  of  S.  1338.  The 
majority  leader  replied  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  com- 
plete action  on  S.  1338.  This  position 
was  reiterated  by  the  majority  leader 
in  a  response  to  Senator  Tow.'er.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

D  1910 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend. 

The  Chair  will  advi.se  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  reference  to  debate 
in  the  other  body  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Not  even  if  it  is 
obtru.sely  referred  to? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed  under  that  as- 
sumption. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  would  like  to  state  that  it  has 
been  reiterated  on  many  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  indeed 
there  would  be  consideration  of  a 
housing  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  com- 
mitment will  be  kept.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  encourage  that  it  be  kept.  I 
hope  the  President  will  consider  the 
IMF  package  much  more  important 
than  some  of  the  ideological  argu- 
ments that  have  come  forth  from  the 
administration. 

The  Democrats  in  this  House  have 
done  all  they  can  do.  They  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  than  their  share. 


.V()(  cm  her  ■!.   1!>S3 

Mv  colleagues,  and  I  say  this  not 
only  to  vou  but  I  hope  it  reaches  down 
to  the  White  House  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  it  is  indeed  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  to  share  the  bur- 
dens and  the  compromises. 

Let  us  walk  hand  in  hand  down  this 
very  difficult  path:  we  have  a  goal  to 
achieve.  Working  together  I  feel  we 
can  do  so  for  the  very,  very  best  inter^ 
ests  of  the  future  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world. 
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CREATING    A    Hir.-\H  IIS.AN    COM- 
MISSION TO  I<I•:I-)l■(•^    iH?   in> 
ERAL  BUDGET  DEFICII 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCOIN)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  and  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  call  for  the 
passage  of  our  resolution  creating  a  bi- 
parti.san  commission  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  our  project- 
ed $200  billion  deficits,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  df-sig- 
nated  November  2.  as  D-Day-Deficit 
Dav-to  stress  the  need  for  bipartisan 
action  on  the  budget  deficit.  They  sup- 
port the  AuCoin-Wylie  Budget  Com- 
mi.ssion  Resolution. 

And  for  good  reason.  As  long  as  the 
US.  Treasury  has  to  spend  at  lea-st 
$400  million  every  working  day  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit,  it  will  do  so  by  by 
robbing  business  and  interest-sensitive 
sectors  of  our  economy  of  credit  at  af- 
fordable rates  and  that  is  bound  to  kill 
a  strong  economic  recovery. 

Credit -sensitive  industries  under- 
stand only  loo  well  the  connection  be- 
tween excessive  Federal  borrowing  and 
high  interest  rates.  Deficit  spending 
has  driven  up  interest  rates,  which 
have  in  turn  devastated  the  automo- 
bile industry,  the  housing  industry, 
the  wood  products  industry,  and  other 
credit-.sensitive  businesses. 

If  we  do  nothing  on  this  problem,  if 
we  fail  to  act,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  a  stag- 
gering $1.3  trillion  will  be  added  to  the 
deficit  over  the  next  5  years.  That 
amounts  to  a  national  debt  of  oyer  $3 
trillion,  and  interest  payments  of 
almost  $150  billion. 

We    can    repeal    lots    of    laws.    Mr. 
Speaker,  but   we  cannot   repeal  basic 
economic  law.  If  Government  borrow;- 
ing  continues  to  sponge  up  more  than 
half    the    total    savings    pool    in    this 
country,  only  one  thing  can  happen- 
the  price  of  money  will  move  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  citizen.  Inter- 
est   rates    will    ri.se    ^nd    the    prnate 
sector    will     be    crowded    out.    That 
means  homebuyers,  that  means  build- 
ers that  means  consumers,  that  means 
smkll  business  owners,  and  that  means 
unemployment. 


We  already  liave  iiad  a  glimpse  of 
the  deficit  s  dampening  effects  on  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Housing  starts  are 
suppressed.  Our  balance  of  trade  is  so 
lopsided  that  the  trade  deficit  is  esti- 
mated to  be  around  $70  billion  for  this 
year  almost  $100  billion  next  year. 

Do  we  want  to  see  more'.'  I  do  not 
think  .so.  But  by  continuing  to  stick  to 
our  present  course  we  are  courting  a 
financial  and  economic  crisis. 

Fundamental  budget  therapy  is 
needed.  Not  in  1985.  not  after  the  elec- 
tions but  now. 

My  colleague.  Mr   Wylie.  and  I  see  a 
lot  of  i.ssues  differently.  But  \vc  unite 
today  on  this  overriding  issue:  Bring- 
ing  about    decisive   reductions   in   our 
staggering  budget  deficits.  The  fact  is 
whether  vou  arc  Democrat   or  a  Re- 
publican, a  conservative  or  a  liberal 
the  magnitude  of  the  deficit  is  a  pistol 
aimed  at  the  temple  of  this  Nation  s 
present  and  future  economy.  That  is 
the  issue  regardless  of  political  philos- 
ophy and  regardless  of  political  party. 
Our  problem  today  is  that  we  have 
both  sides  of   the   political   .spectrum 
subordinating  their  concern  over  the 
deficit  to  their  own  ideological  agen- 
das  People  on  the  conservative  end  of 
the  spectrum  have  said  the  deficit   is 
important,    but    not    as    important    as 
protecting  tax  cuts  and  protecting  the 
defense      buildup-that      those      two 
things  come  first,  and  then  they  will 
worrv  about  the  deficit  later.  People 
on   the   liberal   end   of   the   spectrum 
have  .said  the  deficit  problem  is  impor- 
tant to  solve,  but  it  is  not  as  important 
as  protecting  entitlements,  and  treat- 
ing   lliat    as    a    sacred    cow.    and    not 
making  any  real  dent  in  social  spend- 

ins 

I 'think  both  of  tho.se  attitudes  are  a 
very  serious  mistake,  because  both 
sides  have  enough  political  muscle  to 
keep  the  other  from  inflicting  their 
will  on  the  other  side.  So  what  do  you 
have''  You  have  paralysis.  You  have 
the  fix  in.  so  that  neither  side  wi  1 
budge,  neither  side  will  give,  and  both 
sides  will  hope  that  they  can  ge 
through  the  1984  election  without 
doing  anything  real  about  solving  the 

problem.  ,.,, 

CHALMERS  Wylie  and  I  differ  on  a 
variety    of    different    i.ssues.    but    w-e 
agree  that  we  cannot  wait  until  after 
the  1984  elections  for  this  country  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  deficit  crisis,  be- 
cause I  think  that  will  be  much  too 
late    We  need,  instead,  some  mecha- 
nism so  that  both  sides,  which  have 
verv  intense  political  views,  can  be  pre- 
sented with  a  package  that  has  .some 
sacrifice   represented  on   both   sides- 
sacrifice  across  the  board,  tl^f/^^?,'"- 
tv  of  equality  of  .sacrifice  so  that  they 
can  go  back  to  their  respective  con- 
.stituencies.  and  those  on  the  conserva^ 
tive  end  of  the  scale  can  .say.  yes,  I 
voted  to  perhaps  restrain  the  rate  of 
indexing  of  the  tax  c"^-  ^'h'^^^^l^'"^ 
not  want  to  do.  but  in  order  to  do  that 


I  got  the  liberals  over  here  to  put 
some  restraint  on  indexation  of  enti- 
tlements. And  liberals  can  say  to  their 
constituents,  yes,  I  voted  to  make 
some  reductions  that  I  did  not  want  to 
do  on  social  spending,  but  in  return  I 
was  able  to  force  more  restraint  on  the 
conservative  side  for  reductions  on 
military  spending. 

The  only  way  you  could  put  together 
a  package  that  enables  people  like  this 
to  have  the  political  cover  they  need 
to  go  back  to  their  constituencies  and 
sav  those  things  is  a  blue  chip,  biparti- 
san commission  that  presents  a  pack- 
age of  that  kind.  It  may  not  work,  but 
I  don't  .see  any  hope  of  anything  work- 
ing unless  we  try  this  method. 
So  we  all  have  an  interest  at  stake. 
The  Federal  Government   posted  a 
record  budget  deficit  of  $195.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  Estimates  for  1984 
and  bevond  are  no  cause  for  optimism. 
The  other  dav.  Alice  Rivlin.  former 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office    warned  that  those  who  think 
deficits  will  begin  to  shrink  as  a  reco\- 
ering    economy    boosts    incomes    and 
profits  are  deluding  them.selves. 

•Some   recession-related  things  will 
gel  better,  "  she  told  an  economic  semi- 
nar   "but  defense  and  other  kinds  of 
spending  will  keep  going   up   for  the 
next  several  years."  with  no  prospect 
that  deficits  will  fall  below  the  $200 
billion  range  in  the  foreseeable  fu/ure. 
Martin   Feldstein,   Chairman   of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vLsers    recently  told  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  "if  we  assume 
that   there  will   be  no  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  reduce  that  deficit 
then  we  see  budget  deficits  of  about 
$200  billion  a  year,  year  after  year,  out 
until  the  end  of  the  decade." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  a 
strong  recovery  will,  by  itself,  reduce 
the  huge  projected  deficits.  The  trou- 
ble with  that  reasoning  is  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  deficit  is  cyclical  in 
nature  and  related  to  the  recession. 
The  larger  part  is  structural. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
notes  that  the  deficit  will  continue  to 
grow  even  under  favorable  economic 
conditions  because  we  are  plagued  by 
these  structural  deficits-deficits  that 
will  not  be  wiped  off  the  books  by  an 
improving  economy. 

If  we  were  only  to  cut  nondefense 
discretionary  spending,  the  magnitude 
of  these  deficits  would  require  shut- 
ting down  every  function  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  with  the  exception  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration^ 
And  we  would  still  face  a  deficit  of  $20 
to  $30  billion.  Approximately  <5  per- 
cent of  President  Reagan's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  is  mandatory  under  exist^ 
ing  law.  defense  included.  Less  than  30 
percem  of  the  budget  falls  under  the 
category  of  di.screlionary  spending. 

Paul   McCracken.   professor   of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Michigan 
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put  it  this  way.  'The  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  crouching  behind  ram- 
parts glaring  at  each  other.  Waiting 
until  1985  to  solve  the  budget  problem 
is  a  very  high-risk  strategy." 

He  is  right.  This  is  a  problem  that 
knows  no  political  bounds.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  your  world  revolves 
around  capital  formation  or  whether 
it  revolves  around  providing  social 
services  to  help  the  needy.  Neither  of 
those  things  will  happen  if  budget 
deficits  of  $200  billion  are  allowed  to 
continue.  You  cannot  help  your  fellow 
man  and  you  cannot  form  capital  to 
generate  economic  activity  if  service 
on  the  debt  becomes  the  No.  1  or  No.  2 
item  in  the  budget. 

We  have  got  to  hold  the  line  on  dis- 
cretionary domestic  spending.  This  is  a 
category  of  the  budget  that  has  taken 
major  cuts  already  over  the  last  sever- 
al years;  now  is  not  the  time  to  let  out 
our  belts  and  increase  programs. 

On  entitlements  we  need  restraint. 
Including  a  reduction  in  indexing.  We 
have  had  a  450-percent  increase  in 
automatic  entitlement  spending  in  the 
last  decade. 

Another  element  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  military  budget.  We  can 
make  careful  cuts  in  this  area  without 
in  any  way  hurting  this  country's  mili- 
tary muscle.  If  we  do  not,  we  threaten 
our  national  security  because  our  eco- 
nomic base  will  be  less  secure  and  less 
strong. 

And.  finally,  we  must  look  at  addi- 
tional revenues  in  the  context  of  a 
total  package  to  help  close  the  deficit 
gap. 

But  how  do  you  legislate  something 
like  that  when  each  one  of  those  items 
is  someone's  sacred  cow. 

Now.  we  all  have  individual  check- 
lists on  what  ought  to  be  spent  and 
what  ought  not  to  be  spent.  My  con- 
servative colleagues  suggest  that  we 
need  only  to  cut  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending  further  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance.  My  liberal  col- 
leagues, on  the  other  hand,  similarly 
refuse  to  consider  changes  in  entitle- 
ment programs  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  substantial  savings 
needed  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  national  columnist  David 
Broder  stated  that  if  we  faced  an 
international  crisis  with  the  potential 
to  inflict  as  much  damage  on  the 
United  States  as  does  $200  billion  of 
red  ink.  there  would  be  an  immediate, 
effective,  bipartisan  response. 

Unfortunately,  an  individual  voting 
record  alone  cannot  crack  the  sky- 
high  deficits,  and  we  have  .seen  no  ade 
quale  respon.se  from  either  party  that 
could  achieve  a  con.sensus  in  Congress 
and  the  administration.  And  so  the 
danger  grows. 

So  to  be  quite  frank.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  have  on  our  hands  is  a  state 
of  paralysis.  A  legislative  gridlock  that 
is  preventing  any  action  on  the  deficit. 


That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  with  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Wylie  and  over  40  others  to  establish 
a  National  Bipartisan  Commission  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Under  the  resolution,  a  15-member 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader  would  be 
directed  to  review  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  analyze  all  options  which  could 
result  in  deficit  reductions,  and  pro- 
vide recommendations  within  90  days 
to  the  President  and  Congre.ss  on  defi- 
cit reduction  alternatives. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  similar  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  President  provided 
the  breakthrough  for  bipartisan  con- 
gressional action  on  .social  security. 

I  believe  the  .same  approach  is  worth 
trying  on  controlling  runaway  deficits. 
A  National  Commi.ssion  on  Federal 
Budget  Deficit  Reductions  would 
bring  respected,  qualified  people  from 
both  parties  together— people  in  and 
out  of  government,  including  credit- 
sensitive  industries— to  forge  a  pack- 
age of  compromises  aimed  at  breaking 
the  legislative  impa-s.se  that  is  keeping 
Congress  and  the  administration  from 
making  sub.stantial  reductions  in  the 
deficit. 

The  propo.sal  has  won  the  support  of 
the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Home 
Builders  who  agree  that  this  kind  of 
mechanism  could  help  resolve  the  ide- 
ological differences  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  which  prevent  a  compromise 
package  from  emerging. 

Even  former  President  Gerald  Ford 
agrees.  Today,  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Ford  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Biparti.san  Commission 
which  could  draw  up  a  .set  of  workable 
recommendations. 

A  Commission  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Wylie  and  I  have  proposed  could 
produce  a  result  before  the  next 
budget  cycle. 

Some  would  say  that  this  approach 
circumvents  the  committee  s.vstem  and 
the  budget  process. 

I  would  answer,  first  of  all.  that  this 
simply  would  not  be  the  ca.se.  Any  set 
of  legislative  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  such  a  Commi.ssion  would 
come  before  the  Congress  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 
The  Congress  would  still  have  the  op 
portunity  to  work  its  will. 

Second.  I  would  .say  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  is  extraordinary  in  nature. 
Its  .solution  requires  that  extraordi- 
nary steps  be  taken. 

The  need  to  stop  the  flow  of  deficit 
dollars  is  .so  urgent  that  it  may  be  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  entitlements, 
tax  loopholes  and  excessive  military 
spending  all  at  once-  .so  that  there  will 
be  enough  equality  of  .sacrifice  to  get 
this  crisis  .solved. 

I  feel  this  is  the  most  difficult  task 
facing  Congre.ss.  and  the  most  impor- 
tant. Deficit  Day  is  but  one  expression 
of  the  public's  degree  of  concern  about 


the  deficit  and  the  need  for  action.  I 
am  hopeful  that  our  Commission  con- 
cept, as  it  gains  momentum  in  the 
House  and  at  the  grass  roots  level,  can 
act  as  a  catal.vst  for  substantial  reduc 
tions  in  Federal  .spending. 

Some  have  .said  that  steps  of  this 
kind  are  pie  in  the  .sky  or  wishful 
thinking.  I  just  look  at  the  alternative 
which  is  to  delay  and  allow  the  red  ink 
to  mount. 

I  am  more  willing  than  ever  to  work 
with  people  of  all  perspectives  to  say 
let  us  gel  our  financial  house  in  order 
and  get  back  to  the  business  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  We  simply 
must  act  now.  and  if  you  agree.  I  com- 
mend your  attention  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  382  to  create  a  deficit  re- 
duction commission. 

n  1920 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  very  good  Democratic 
friend.  He  and  I  have  come  up  with 
what  we  believe  is  the  best  and  maybe 
the  only  way  to  resolve  this  impa.s.se. 

While  I  am  .saying  it.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN)  for  his  initiative  and 
leadersliip  on  this  very  serious  and 
most  important  problem. 

On  October  6.  we  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  382.  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commi.ssion  of 
Federal  Budget  Deficit  Reductions. 
The  Commission  would  consist  of  15 
members.  5  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 5  by  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
and  5  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Commi.ssion  must  report  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  90  days  of  enactment 
of  the  resolution,  but  not  later  than 
February  15.  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $200  billion-plus  Feder- 
al deficits,  representing  5  to  6  percent 
of  GNP  over  the  next  few^  years  are 
taking  the  U.S.  economy  into  unchart- 
ered waters.  Most  financial  analysts, 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  general  public  are  frightened  by 
the  risks  such  unprecedented  deficits 
po,si -crowding  out  in  priviate  credit 
markets,  inflation,  and  high  interest 
rales. 

The  slock  markets  and  bond  markets 
are  certainly  trying  to  give  us  a  mes- 
.sage.  They  have  been  struggling  for  5 
months  now  becau.se  of  the  psycholog- 
ical, it  not  real,  damage  such  deficits 
do.  The  resulting  high  interest  rates 
have  adverse  effects  on  such  key  .sec- 
tors of  the  economy  as  housing,  busi- 
ness investment,  consumer  durables, 
farming,  and  several  other  credit-sen- 
sitive areas. 


It  is  the  outyear  deficits  that  are  of 
greatest  concern.  The  1983  deficit, 
which  was  mostly  recession  induced, 
came  in  $15  billion  less  than  the  mid- 
year forecast.  That  was  good  news 
And  perhaps  economic  growth  will 
bring  the  1984  deficit  several  billion 
dollars  below  the  $n0-$180  billion 
forecast.  I  hope  so.  But  when  we  get 
into  fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987  it 
is  another  matter.  The  prospect  of 
huge  $200  billion-plus  deficits  in  those 
outyears.  over  5  percent  of  GNP 
would  absorb  most  of  our  net  national 
saving  ignite  inflation,  and  bring  back 
sky-high  interest  rates,  and  then  our 
U.S.  economy  and  the  world  economies 

would -suffer.  ,  .     ,     •  ,„,;,.„ 

For  Congress  to  let  thus  legislatue 
year  pass  without  making  a  convincing 
start  toward  controlling  deficits  would 
be   a   disaster   for   the   economy.   But 
Congress   becomes   mesmerized   in   an 
election  vear.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  individual  checklists 
on  what  ought  to  be  spent  and  what 
ought  to  be  reduced.  The  problem  is 
there  is  no  legislative  majority  behind 
any  one  of  those  lists.  The  challenge 
we  face  is  to  build  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus   that    can    produce    a    legislative 
package  that  would  convince  Congress 
and  the  President  to  give  ground  on 
all   of  the  sacred  cows-entitlements, 
tax  breaks,  weapons  systems. 

The  Commission  we  recommend 
would  be  similar  to  the  Presidential 
commission  formed  to  break  the  dead- 
lock on  social  security  reform,  the  bi- 
partisan National  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Budget  Deficit  Reductions  would 
bring  together  respected,  qualified 
people  from  both  parties-people  in 
and  out  of  Government,  including 
credit-sensitive  industries,  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  package  of  compromises  to 
reduce  our  deficits. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  Congressman 
AuCoiN  and  I  have  come  up  within 
idea  which  deserves  support.  As  Mr^ 
AuCoiN  has  said  we  now  have  over  40 
cosponsors.  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  the  other  day.  on 
October  20,  that  such  a  commission 
could  plav  a  useful  catalytic  role  in 
solving  some  of  our  difficult  structural 
deficit  problems. 

I  noticed  in  the  Washington  Post 
onlv  today  that  former  President 
Gerald  Ford  also  endorsed  the  ideas. 

But  we  are  getting  good  support. 
The  National  Homebuilders  Associa- 
tion a  verv  interest-sensitive  industr>-. 
has  pledged  $250,000,  they  announced 
in  a  press  conference  which  we  held 
with  them  yesterday,  in  an  effort  to 
gain  public  .support  for  this  idea. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Commission  would 
review  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  ef- 
fects on  structural  Federal  budget 
deficits  and  the  impact  which  these 
deficits  have  on  employment,  capital 
formation,  and  the  vigor  and  viability 


of  the  economy.  It  would  as.sess  how 
much  Government  we  really  want  or 
can  afford,  examine  built-in  devices  to 
counter  congressional  spending  bias, 
and  analvze  options  for  bringing  defi- 
cits down.  One  principle  that  we 
should  insist  on  is  that  there  should 
be  at  least  SI  of  spending  cuts  for  each 
dollar  of  tax  increases. 

The  Commission  can  .serve  as  a  polit- 
ical heat  shield  and  can  develop 
budget  recommendations  in  a  de- 
tached, objective  way.  A  polarized 
Congress  finds  it  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  taxing  and  .spending  issues  in  a 
preelection  year. 

The  Constitution  and  the  budget 
process  would  not  be  violated.  Con- 
gress would  still  retain  final  authority: 
it  can  accept  or  reject  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  If  the  Com- 
mission does  a  good  job.  we  could  have 
another  success  story  like  the  Social 
Security  Commission  where  Congress 
approved  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations, embraced  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker,  with  very  few 
changes.  I  hope  that  is  the  outcome. 

I  think  a  deficit  reduction  commis- 
sion is  worth  a  try.  There  is  a  lot  of 
support  for  the  idea.  Mr.  AuCoin  and 
I   have  36  cospon.sors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution    382    thus    far   from    both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Volcker  told  the  Joint 
Economic   Committee,   in   an  October 
20    hearing,    that    such    a   commission 
could  play  a  useful,  catalytic  role  in 
solving  some  of  our  difficult  structural 
deficit  problems.  Some  trade  groups 
such    as    the    National    Association   ot 
Homebuilders.  support  the  idea,  and  I 
am   sure   others   will    too   when   they 
take  a  look  at  it.  . 

I  invite  mv  colleagues  to  examine 
House  Joint  Resolution  382.  I  think  it 
is  the  answer  to  a  difficult  political 
and  economic  problem. 

Mr  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who 
is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  whom  I 
served  with  for  6  years  on  that  com- 
mittee and  teamed  up  with  on  a 
number  of  initiatives,  how  pleased  I 
am  to  work  with  him  on  this  issue. 


n  1930 
The  gentleman  does  excellent  work, 
as  all  Members  know.  And  I  am 
plea.sed.  also,  that  he  mentioned  the 
support  for  the  idea  that  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  announced,  news  which  was 
revealed  on  the  pages  of  the  new-^spa- 
pers  this  morning.  I  think  it  does  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  a  bipartisan  sup- 
port   in    getting    this    problem    under 

control.  ... 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
thanks  to  the  gentleinan  from  Ohm 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown.  I 
yield  to  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman 
ifrom  California  (Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr  PATTERSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league   the  gentleman   from  Oregon. 


for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  want  to  join 
botli  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
in  supporting  the  bipartisan  resolution 
to  attempt  to  resolve  our  rather  tre- 
mendous deficit  problems.  Our  recov- 
ery is  so  very  fragile,  and  we  note  that 
it  will  also  be  short  lived  unless  inter- 
est  rates  come  down.  The  only   way 
that  interest  rates  are  going  to  come 
down  is  if  there  is  some  reduction  in 
the  crowding  out  of  the  demand  for 
money.  The  Federal  budget  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  biggest  demands  on  cap- 
ital. So  we  must  have  a  reduction  of 
that  deficit. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for   supporting    this   commission    and 
suggest  that  during  the  debate  tonight 
and  in  the  future  that  we  move  toward 
reducing  that   deficit   and  not   blame 
the  deficit  on  one  party  or  the  other. 
This    is    bipartisan.    The    Democrats 
tend    to    blame    the    Republicans    be- 
cause the  Republicans  spend  all  of  the 
money  on  defense  and  waste  money  on 
defense,  and  the  Republicans  tend  to 
blame  the  Democrats  for  social  spend- 
ing and  social  security,  and  that  kind 
of  spending.  The  fact  is.  I  think  it  may- 
take   a   little  bit   of  a   hard   look   all 
across  the  budget  in  terms  of  spending 
and  also  in  terms  of  taxation  to  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  without  increas- 
ing taxes  for  the  average  person  but 
by  closing  loopholes  that  are  available 
to  those  who  really  do  not  need  them. 
One  of  the  bills  that  I  find  quite  in- 
teresting is  H.R.  3790.  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee    the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma 
(Mr    JONES),  calling  for  2  percent  re- 
duction on  the  spending  side  below  the 
CPI  for  those  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
tax  payments  and  a  reduction  of  2  per- 
cent toward  future  tax  reductions.  or\ 
that  side.  I  think  maybe  that  wou  d 
help  bring,  that  kind  of  focus  would 
bring     both    parties   together,    where 
the  American  people  really  want  us, 
and  that  is  down  the  mainstream  look- 
ing at  reducing  the  deficit  by  maybe  a 
little  bit  less  spending,  a  little  bit  less 
of   a   tax   reduction,   and   a  whole  lot 
smaller  deficit.  I  think  we  can  achieve 
that   without    inflicting   pain   on   the 
poor    without   reducing   our  vital  na- 
tional defense,  and  without  increasing 
taxes  in  a  burdensome  fashion:  I  hon- 
estly believe  we  can  do  that.  And  what 
we  have  to  do  is  give  up  the  idea  that 
it  has  to  be  all  one  way.  and  join  and 
work  together  in  a  modest  reduction 
of  our  expectations  in  terms  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  and 
ought  to  pay  for  and  a  reduction  of 
that  continuing  indexation  of  lax  cuts 
in  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
calling  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant policies  we  must  follow  to  achieve 
and  sustain  economic  recovery  is  a  re- 
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duction  in  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Last  week,  when  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  officially  released  the 
budget  totals  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  the  statement 
showed  a  budget  deficit  of  $195.4  bil 
lion.  This  deficit  figure  is  staggering 
and  intolerable.  It  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  our  economic  future.  Unless 
significant  budget  reductions  are  made 
soon,  the  deficit  will  undermine  any 
prospect  for  a  real  and  lasting  econom- 
ic recovery. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  stability  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my is  severely  affected  by  huge  budget 
deficits.  Every  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  take  away  an  ex- 
tremely large  share  of  the  economy's 
.savings,  money  which  would  normally 
be  available  for  lending  and  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ment borrowing  from  private  .savings 
has  also  created  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates,  further  inhibiting  in- 
vestment and  development  opportuni- 
ties across  the  country. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  President 
Reagan  is  incorrect  in  interpreting  the 
relationship  between  deficits,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  economy.  The 
facts  appear  to  support  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Martin  Feldstein. 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Both  President 
Ford  and  Mr.  Feldstein  strongly  advi.se 
that  budget  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates  are  logically  and  directly  related. 
Internationally,  higher  interest  rates 
have  the  effect  of  boosting  the  Ameri- 
can trade  deficit  because  they  have 
cau.sed  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  to  be  higher  than  other  coun 
tries.  This  causes  American  exports  to 
become  more  expensive  and  foreign 
imports  cheaper.  Clearly,  unless  action 
is  taken  soon  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the 
result  may  mean  economic  disaster, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  ac- 
cused Members  of  Congress  of  being 
the  big  spenders  responsible  for  our 
current  deficit  situation,  claiming  Con- 
gress is  sabotaging  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  never  yet  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress.  In  March  of 
1981.  the  administration  submitted  a 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  with  a 
projected  deficit  of  $45.0  billion  and 
for  the  fiscal  1983  budget,  a  deficit  of 
$91.5  billion.  Last  January,  the  admin- 
istration submitted  a  budget  for  fi.scal 
year  1984  with  a  recordbreaking  defi- 
cit of  $188.8  billion. 

These  deficits,  which  far  exceed 
those  ever  propo.sed  by  any  previous 
President  or  Congress,  are  based  on 
the  budget  requests  of  President 
Reagan,  and  are  not  the  result  of  sabo- 
tage on  Capitol  Hill.  The  President 
would   like   the  public  to  believe   the 


deficit  is  a  result  of  40  years  of  Demo- 
cratic spending.  Actually,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  3  years  out  of  the  last  40, 
Congress  has  spent  less  than  request- 
ed by  the  President.  The  American 
public  should  be  made  aware  that  it 
has  been  the  administration,  not  Con- 
gress, who  has  ardently  sought  the  ex- 
cessive defense  increases  and  tax  re- 
ductions to  benefit  the  wealthy  which 
have  contributed  substantially  to  our 
current  and  projected  budget  deficits. 

One  new  approach  that  I  am  sup- 
porting to  directly  reduce  the  deficit  is 
H.R.  3790.  the  2  percent  CPI  reduction 
bill.  Yes,  H.R.  3790.  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  affect  every  segment  of 
our  .society.  We  face  a  critical  econom- 
ic situation  in  the  United  States  which 
requires  tough  decisions  and  prudent 
action.  I  believe  our  fellow  Americans 
are  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit, and  they  are  willing  to  support  re- 
sponsible measures  which  strive  to  ac- 
complish this  essential  goal.  The  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  is  a  prerequisite 
to  a  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  am  not  exonerat- 
ing Congre-ss  from  its  responsibility  to 
reduce  the  current  deficit.  Both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  contributed  to  the 
problem.  The  Democrats  tend  to  over- 
spend on  social  security  programs  and 
the  Republicans  too  much  on  defense 
security  programs  and  both  vote  to 
reduce  taxes  without  cutting  spending. 
But  I  am  asking  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  present  administration  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  deficit 
crisis  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
it  will  have  on  the  economic  stability 
and  growth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  time 
for  a  new  consensus  to  force  a  fair,  but 
fiscally  responsible  approach  to  Feder- 
al spending.  Let  us  face  the  unpleas- 
ant truth  which  is  before  us. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  AuCoiN  and  Mr.  Wylie.  for 
making  a  bipartisan  effort  to  reduce 
the  current  deficit  by  introducing  leg- 
islation to  create  a  national  commis- 
sion to  study  deficit  reduction  alterna- 
tives. I  believe  this  is  a  positive  step 
toward  resolving  the  budget  crisis.  It  is 
time  we  put  aside  our  partisan  differ- 
ences and  begin  working  together  to 
achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, as  usual.  The  gentleman  also 
serves  on  the  Banking  Committee.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  him  on  banking  issues,  as  well  as 
on  housing  issues.  The  gentleman  and 
I  teamed  up  on  an  Emergency  Housing 
Production  Act  1  or  2  years  ago.  and  I 
think  we  both  understand,  in  that  one 
part  of  the  economy,  what  high  inter- 
ests rates  driven  by  deficits  do  to  that 
sector  of  the  economy.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  the  only  sector.  We  can  name 
automobiles,  we  can  name  the  export 
community,  the  small  business  sector, 
a  whole  variety  of  sections  of  the  econ- 


omy. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  and 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
special  order,  because  I  also  strongly 
support  the  National  Association  of 
Home-Builders'  campaign  to  focus  con- 
gressional attention  on  the  issue  of 
Federal  deficits.  Of  course,  I  am  al.so 
supporting  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  382 
introduced  by  Representative  AuCoin 
and  Wylie  to  establish  that  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Federal  Defi- 
cit Reductions. 

I  just  cannot  see  how.  in  any  kind  of 
serious  vein,  the  public  or  the  Con- 
gress can  accept  $200  billion  deficits 
year  in  and  year  out. 

You  have  to  look  at  some  of  these 
figures  to  really  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  what  we  are  talking  about. 
The  deficit,  for  instance,  is  estimated 
to  be  $150  billion,  an  unprecedented 
3.5  percent  of  the  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct, by  1986,  7  times  the  1981  level  as  a 
percent  of  GNP,  12  times  higher  than 
its  level  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

What  kind  of  a  long-term  effect  are 
we  looking  at'.'  Well,  I  certainly  have 
seen  this  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia 
where  capital  is  hard  to  come  by.  We 
desperately  need  to  build  some  hous- 
ing, and  we  are  not  able  to.  We  need  to 
do  some  capital  expansion,  and  we  are 
not  able  to  do  that.  One  rea.son,  of 
cour.se,  look  at  the  kind  of  borrowing 
pool  we  are  getting  into.  The  deficit 
will  soon  be  absorbing  75  percent  to  85 
percent  of  the  net  savings  pool.  Where 
is  the  money  going  to  come  from?  The 
result,  of  counse.  is  going  to  be  in- 
crea.sed  crowding  out. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  legislature, 
I  remember  my  first  couple  of  days, 
and  I  was  really  impressed  with  every- 
one saying.  'Well,  we  are  going  to  cut 
the  problems  in  our  own  State 
budget."  I  soon  realized,  after  a  ses- 
sion in  the  State  legislature,  that  we 
really  did  not  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  but  what  we  needed  was  a 
balanced  rhetoric  amendment  in 
which  if  you  said  you  were  going  to 
cut  a  program,  then  you  had  to  cut  it, 
or  if  you  said  you  wanted  to  increase 
spending  for  a  program,  then  you  have 
to  go  and  cut  something  somewhere 
else.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  got  to  be 
very,  very  easy  to  be,  on  one  side,  for 
this  program  and  that  program  be- 
cause it  would  definitely  help  certain 
groups  and  they  were  needy  and 
worthwhile  programs,  but.  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  totally  against  tax 
cuts.  And  that  is  a  great  way  to  have 
it.  to  be  against  all  tax  cuts  and  be  for 
all  spending  programs.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  do  that.  I  did  support  the 
pay-as-you-go  propo.sal-I  think  it  is 
worthwhile— where  you  freeze  spend- 
ing at    last   year's   level   and   you  say 


that  imv  kind  of  increase  in  a  protzram 
ha.s  to  be  met  with  a  tax  increase  or  a 
siH-uiing  decrea.se.  and  you  can  step 
rij^hi  up  m  front  of  the  public  bar  and 
sav  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

i    hope    that    this    conlerenre    do.s 
come  about,  this  Summit  Commission. 
National     Commission,     whatever     \u 
call  it    because  1  hope  that  it  is  a  v.a.% 
that  we  can  balance  that  rhetoric  and 
so  that  a  lot  of  those  hard  choices- 
and  there  are  going  to  be  some  hard 
ones  made,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lot    of    struggling    going    on-a    lot    oi 
these  hard  choices  can  be  made,  and 
out  of  it  we  can  have  a  package  which 
we  may  not  be  totally  happy  *'ii\bu 
we  can  also  feel  with  some  pride  that 
evervone  has  addressed  the  is.sue. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 
but  we  simply  cannot  continue  on  as 
we  are.  The  deficit,  while  it  is  easy  to 
slide  bv  maybe  this  year,  maybe  the 
next  vear.  it  is  going  to  be  something 
that  is  going  to  come  back  increasingly 
lo  bite  us.  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it 
I    think    the   public   demands   we   deal 

with  it.  .         „     ,^    ^r 

I  greatlv  appreciate  the  eftort.s  oi 
the  gentleman  from  (Ji.gon  (Mr, 
AuCoin)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this. 

Mr    AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen 
tleman's  comments,  and  I  think  they 
are  directly  to  the  point. 

The    gentleman    commented    apout 
the    amount    of    a   savings    pool    that 
would  be  sponged  up  and  absorbed  by 
this  massive  amount   of  Government 
borrowing.  Obviously,  that  is  the  case. 
And  if  this  country  is  ever  going  to 
reindustrialize,   if   it   is  ever  go'^f  J« 
make  the  important  investments  that 
it  has  got  to  make  in  order  to  be  fully 
competitive  in  an  increasing  interna- 
tional economy,  then  I  think  we  have 
to  pay  heed  to  the  needs  for  that  pri- 
vate investment,  which  means  to  get 
the   Government   out   of   the   massive 
amount  of  Government  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  to  do. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much 
that  Members  will  see  that  there  are 
only  two  ways  to  deal  with  this  crisis. 
One  is  to  go  about  it  the  way  we  are 
doing  now.  which  is  for  one  side  or  the 
other  to  say.  "we  are  going  to  fight  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  we  are  only 
going  to  do  it  my  way."  . 

When  each  side  says  that,  since  their 
own  separate  ways  are  anathema  to 
the  other  side,  it  is  a  guarantee  for  pa- 
ralysis, that  nothing  will  be  done. 

What  we  need  to  say  is;  "Look,  i 
cannot  have  it  my  way  completely  nei- 
ther side  can.  But  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  the  result  has  to  be 
achi^vpd. " 

Columnist  David  Broder  in  a  column 
he  wrote  about  a  month  ago  said  it 
very  well.  He  said  that  if  a  foreign 
power  represented  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  as  serious  and  with  as 
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much  potential  to  inflict  the  kind  of 
damage     that      S'200     billion     deficits 
would    inflict    on    the    United    States, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that  both  po- 
litical parties  would  .stand  .shoulder  to 
shoulder  immediately  and  produce  an 
answer   produce  a  solution. 
•  Mr    DWB    Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
wcVks    \x<-    have    heard    a    great    deal 
about    deficits    and    their   cause.   The 
goal  appears  to  fix  the  blame  for  these 
deficits  on  one  party  or  another  as  we 
enter  1984.  I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can  people  are  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  who  is  or  is  not  to  blame.  What 
they  want  is  someone  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  something  about 

'  Each  Member  of  this  House  knows 
what  the  real  problem  is.  We  have 
committed  this  Government  to  ex- 
n.'nditures-a  standard  of  living  if  you 
will-that  it  cannot  afford.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  simple.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  is  not  simple  and  that  is  what 
the  American  people  want  more  than 
rhetoric. 

There  are  two  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem You  can  increase  taxes  to  make 
up  the  shortfall  or  you  can  reduce 
spending.  Neither  one  of  these  is  po- 
litically popular  and  either  one  will 
result  in  short-term  economic  effects 
that  will  be  adverse  for  .some. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  disciple  of 
supplv-side    economics    to    recognize 
that   higher  taxes  are  going  to  be  a 
drag  on  this  economy.  For  every  dollar 
that  we  extract  from  the  working  per- 
son's pocket  we  are  as  well  removing 
one    that    might    be    spent    on    cars 
homes,  or  other  purchases  that   fuel 
this  economy.  If  people  cannot  afford 
to  make  these  purcha.ses.  or  they  are 
discouraged  from  savings,  it  is  not  only 
the  affluent  who  are  affected  but  the 
people    who    do    marginal    work    are 
harmed.   They   are   pushed    from   the 
payroll  to  the  welfare  system  and  set 
far   back   in   their   efforts   to   become 
productive    and    self-supporting    citi- 
zens. ,         ,  „„J    T 

Reduced  spending  is  the  key.  and  i 
do  not  think  there  are  many  in  Wash- 
ington-and    I    know    there    are    not 
manv  in  the  rest  of  the  country-who 
do  not  believe  that  we  could  make  siza- 
ble reductions  in  the  size  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  _,      .V,      . 
If  these  reductions  were  made,  there 
would    be    many    hardships    created 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  But  what 
we  would  be  sacrificing  in  the  short- 
term  would  be  more  than  made  up  in 
long-term    benefits.   What   social    aim 
was   so   important   that   it   could   not 
have  been  foregone  in  the  seventies  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recession  we  just 
experienced.   That   recession   was   the 
product       over      overspending      that 
pushed  interest  rates  up  and  destroyed 
iobs   That  recession  was  as  paint  ul  an 
economic    experience    as    this    Nation 
has  faced  since  the  Depression.  And 
the  simple  fact  is  that  if  we  had  ig- 


nored the  temptation  during  the 
Carter  years  to  spend  more  money— as 
President  Ford  had  done  during  the 
short  term  of  his  Presidency-we 
would  not  have  subjected  our  people 
to  the  hardship,  the  misery,  and  the 
despondancy  they  endured. 

As  elected  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  do  what  is  right-not  just  what 
is  popular.  And  the  right  thing  lo  do 
lodav  is  to  bring  these  deficits  under 
control   so   that   we  can   keep   umem- 
ployment  down,  keep  our  people  em- 
ployed, and  keep  our  economy  growing 
so  that  the  next  generation  will  enjoy 
the  prosperitv  that  we  have  today.* 
•  Mr    ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
precedented  Federal   deficit  of  $195.4 
billion  is  looming  over  this  Nation  and 
could  seriously  threaten  to  tear  apart 
the  very  fabric  of  our  economic  and 
political'  life  if  it  is  not  dealt  with  im- 
mediately. .„  I.   ^ 

As  I  travel  through  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  the 
question  I  am  asked  most  often  from 
the  farmers  in  St.  Charles  and  Evart 
and  small  business  people  in  Midland 
and  Traverse  City  is.  "Can  we  sustain 
long-term  economic  growth  with  the 
large  Federal  budget  deficits  hanging 
over  our  head.s?" 

Clearly,  we  can  not.  We  need  to  lace 
this  deficit  crisis  head-on  by  analyzing 
and  studying  ways  to  control  these 
crisis-producing  deficits  in  a  bipartisan 
way  That  is  why  I  support  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  a  bipartisan 
commission  composed  of  liberals,  con- 
servatives, and  moderates.  A  commis- 
sion of  this  sort  would  allow  for  a  con- 
sensus to  be  reached  on  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  overwhelming  deficits 
now  facing  this  country.  ,        .      . 

Unless  all  of  us  understand  and  ad- 
dress this  crisis  now  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  unless  the  country  can  reach 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  high  deficits,  we  face  unending  po- 
litical debate  and  a  sputtering,  unpro- 
ductive economy. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  oi 
this  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 38'2.« 

•  Mr    REGUL.^.   Mr.   Speaker,  these 
past  months  have  been  marked  by  sig- 
nificant   improvements  in   our  econo- 
my    The    September    figure    for    the 
index  of  leading  indicators  shows  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  The  0.9-per- 
cent increase  for  the  month  was  the 
13th  consecutive  rise  and  the  largest 
since  Junes  1.8-percent  hike.  August  s 
0  3  percent  figure  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  temporary  slump  in  the 
upsurge.    Third    quarter    productivity 
scored  a  5-percent  annual  growth  rate. 
Machine    tool    orders    for    September 
were    80    percent    higher    than    last 
vears  level  and  14  percent  above  Au- 
gust's pace.  Inflation,  as  measured  by 
the  GNP  deflator,  continued  at  a  mod- 
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erate  3.4-percent  pace.  So  why  are  we 
here  discussing  budKct  deficits? 

Economists  agree  upon  few  thinKs. 
But  most  will  tell  you  that  an  econom- 
ic recovery  take  place  in  stages.  Each 
phase  is  comprised  of  different  ele- 
ments and  forces.  Any  prolonged  re- 
covery requires  an  efficient  and 
smooth  transition  between  these 
phases. 

Growth  for  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1983  has  been  fueled  by  consumption 
expenditures,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  consumer  durables.  Coupled  with 
immense  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  these  two  factors 
have  pulled  America  from  out  of  the 
recession.  But  America  has  risen 
beyond  this  initial  stage  into  a  period 
of  growth  and  expansion.  Consump- 
tion and  Government  spending  must 
make  room  for  growing  capital  invest- 
ments by  business.  Otherwise  the  re- 
covery will  stall.  Business  will  simply 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  needed  capital 
for  restoring  inventories  and  expand- 
ing their  capital  structure. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  raw  materials,  techno- 
logical skill,  and  individual  enterprise. 
Only  when  private  industry  is  permit- 
ted to  exercise  these  talents,  in  an 
open  credit  market,  can  we  expect  a 
prolonged  upsurge. 

Budget  deficits  are  a  challenge  to 
the  American  ideal  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  per 
sonal  betterment  and  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living.  Massive  Govern- 
ment borrowing  will  di.scourage  pri- 
vate in\estment  arid  expansion.  This 
translates  into  fewer  .iobs  and  opportu- 
nities for  our  constituents. 

Prosperity  can  come  through  the 
growing  capital  structure  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  alternative  is  continued 
massive  Government  borrowing  which 
will  eventually  result  in  a  cyclical 
downturn  back  into  recession.  The 
choice  is  ours.« 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
sound  incredible,  but  the  PVderal  Gov- 
ernment ran  a  record  $195.3  billion 
budget  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983.  up 
an  alarming  76  percent  from  the  previ 
ous  record  of  $110  billion  .set  last  year. 
If  we  allow  this  disturbing  trend  to 
continue,  the  economic  recovery  now- 
underway  in  this  country  may  be  .seri- 
ously jeapordized.  The  time  for  action 
on  cutting  the  deficit  is  now— before  it 
is  too  late. 

So  that  high  deficits  do  not  get  the 
better  of  us.  I  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues— on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— in  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Budget  Reduc- 
tions. With  an  election  year  looming 
on  the  horizon,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  commission  makes  good  sense. 
It  would  review  all  aspects  of  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  examine  the 
range  of  options  that  could  yield  defi- 
cit reductions,  and  recommend  within 


90  days  a  menu  of  deficit  reduction  al- 
ternatives. 

So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
demonstrated  little  willingness  to  con- 
front the  problem  of  high  deficits.  In 
my  mind,  the  creation  of  a  commission 
offers  us  a  sensible,  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  solving  this  issue  once  and 
for  all.  It  is  probably  the  only  way  we 
can  come  up  with  the  neces.sary  blend 
of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases 
needed  to  bring  about  deficit  reduc 
tions. 

The  cost  of  inaction  on  the  deficit 
issue  might  well  be  staggering;  indeed, 
unless  Congress  moves  soon  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I 
know  the  real  losers  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can people.* 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  no  greater  challenge, 
none  so  important  at  home  or  abroad, 
than  to  reduce  soaring  Federal  budget 
deficits  that  threaten  our  economy 
and  those  of  the  world. 

The  $210  billion  deficit  hangs  like  an 
albatro.ss  on  the  back  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  like  a  steel  wall 
acro.ss  a  well-paved  road  to  recovery. 

Congress  has  been  unwilling  and 
unable  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  do  anything  about  the  problem.  I 
am  extremely  fearful  of  the  prospect 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  in  the.se 
chambers  to  do  anything  about  the 
deficit  for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

We  have  .seen  some  encouraging 
signs  and  developments  in  recent 
months  that  we  are  undergoing  a  long 
range  economic  recovery,  but  this  very 
recovery  is  diverting  our  attention  and 
our  energies  from  the  very  real  prob- 
lem of  Federal  deficits. 

Industrial  output  is  up.  the  real 
gross  national  product  has  grown,  un- 
employment has  declined  nationally 
but  still  remains  static  in  .some  areas, 
and  productivity  has  flourished.  But 
while  it  appears  America  is  on  the 
move  again,  we  see  distressing  signals 
that  all  is  not  good:  Residential  con- 
struction and  sales  are  expected  to 
taper  off.  the  trade  deficit  is  widening, 
and  prime  lending  rates  have  in- 
creased. 

Reducing  and  controlling  the  Feder- 
al deficit  is  a  .serious  and  complex  task, 
but  nobody  every  told  us  this  job 
would  be  easy.  We  cannot  stand  by 
and  do  nothing  when  we  hear  the 
highest  level  economic  experts  and  ad- 
visers .say  that  $200-billion-a-year  defi- 
cits will  be  a  way  of  life  in  this  country 
for  at  least  the  next  decade. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Home 
Builders  for  this  special  order  on  D- 
Day.  Lowering  and  controlling  the  def- 
icit must  be  a  nonpartisan  task.  The 
economic  future  of  this  country  and 
its  great  people  demand  a  joint  resolve 
from  this  Congre.ss  to  end  this  growing 
danger.* 


•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  year  Congre.ss  and  the  Nation 
turned  its  attention  toward  impending 
bankruptcy  in  the  .social  security 
s.vstem.  a  growing  crisis  characterized 
by  projected  revenue  shortfalls  of  $200 
billion  over  the  next  7  years  and  the 
threat  of  uncertain  retirement  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Amid  this  crisis  at- 
mosphere. Congress  found  it.self 
unable  to  act.  paral.vzed  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Lssue  and  a  multitude  of 
political  forces. 

However,  through  the  diligence  and 
expertise  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  Congress 
met  one  of  the  most  difficult  Govern- 
ment challenges  of  the  decade  and  de- 
livered to  the  American  people  a 
meaningful  and  balanced  social  securi- 
ty reform  package. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congre.ss  and 
the  Nation  are  again  turning  their  at- 
tention to  an  impending  bankruptcy— 
awe.some  and  uncontrollable  budget 
deficits.  Today's  dilemma  is  a  deepen- 
ing crisis,  one  characterized  by  pro- 
jected Federal  revenue  shortfalls  of 
nearly  $800  billion  project  over  the 
next  4  years,  and  the  po.ssibility  of 
higher  interest  rates  and  an  uncertain 
economic  recovery,  threatening  our 
future.  In  this  crisis.  Congre.ss  again 
finds  it.self  unable  to  act.  paral.vzed  as 
before  by  the  complexity  of  the  i.ssue 
and  a  multitude  of  political  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  diligence 
and  experti.se  of  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Budget  Deficit  Reduc- 
tions, as  my  colleagues  Mr.  AuCoin 
and  Mr.  Wyi.ie  have  proposed  in 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  382,  we  may 
be  able  to  establish  a  con.sensus  for  re- 
ducing future  budget  deficits.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  be  a  cospon.sor  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  lend  their  support  to  this 
effort.* 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  growing  Fed- 
eral deficits  is  not  a  new  one.  And  yet 
there  is  no  clear  mandate  about  how- 
to  proceed  again.st  the  threat. 

Depending  on  your  point  of  view,  or 
perhaps  on  what  political  columnist 
you  may  read,  the  blame  for  this  hem- 
orrhaging Federal  budget  deficit  be- 
longs with  the  Congress.  President 
Reagan,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
OMB.  or  even  President  Carter.  But 
the  wor-sening  situation— the  CBO 
budget  estimates  show  $100  billion 
deficits  for  years  to  come-now  de- 
mands that  all  parties  put  aside  their 
differences,  and  work  together  to  find 
.solutions  to  the  problem. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  deficits  on  the 
order  of  $200  billion  had  occurred 
during  Jimmy  Carters  Presidency,  the 
American  people  would  have  .stormed 
the  White  Hou.se  and  strung  him  up  in 
Lafayette  Park.  Yet  President  Reagan, 
who  campaigned  for  office  on  a  plat- 
form of  fi.scal  responsibility,  still  gets 


fairly  high  marks,  particularly  from 
the  business  community,  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  economy.  I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to 
explain  that  paradox. 

What  has  President  Reagan  done  to 
deserve  this  favorable  treatment? 

He  has  taken  us  from  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  $46  billion  at  the  close  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  our  current 
deficit  of  $200  billion: 

He  has  continually  advocated  a  rapid 
increase  in  defense  expenditures, 
while  reducing  overall  revenues: 

He  has  championed  the  elimination 
or  reduction  of  many  of  the  programs 
which  support  those  Americans  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves;  and 

He  has  asked  this  Congress  to  reduce 
benefits  to  the  elderly,  veterans,  and 
Federal  retirees— benefits  which  tho.se 
individuals  earned. 

Now  that  the  Nation  is  facing  a 
budgetary  crisis,  our  President  has  de- 
clined to  be  part  of  the  solution,  but  is 
perpetuating  the  problem  by  digging 
in  his  heels  and  refusing  to  consider 
tax  and  revenue  increases. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  read  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  article  de- 
tailing the  Presidents  Cabinet  meet- 
ing Tuesday,  when  he  asked  his  Cabi- 
net members  to  'Hold  the  line  against 
election  year  increases  in  domestic 
spending."  Yet  when  I  read  the  com- 
ments from  so-called  White  House  of- 
ficials also  included  in  the  article  I 
have  to  remain  skeptical  about  wheth- 
er or  not  the  line  will  be  held  acro.ss 
the  board.  These  unnamed  White 
Hou.se  officials  were  quoted  as  saying 
that  -although  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment was  covered  by  Reagan's  order, 
the  military  is  likely  to  get  large  in- 
creases in  the  budget  Reagan  will  .send 
Congress  early  next  year.  " 

Today's  Post  carries  an  article  detail- 
ing an  -Exploratory  "  proposal  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  some  $150  billion  over  3 
years.  The  reductions  would  come 
equally  from  tax  increases  and  spend- 
ing cuts.  This  article  is  complementary 
to  the  one  on  the  Cabinet  meeting  in  a 
peculiar  way.  The  question  of  congres- 
sional action  on  a  tax  increase  this 
year  is  one  which  has  received  consid- 
erable attention.  Yet,  Senator  Domen- 
ici  is  quoted  in  Wednesdays  Post  as 
.saying  he  was  given  'a  clear  impres- 
sion after  the  Republican  leadership 
meeting  with  Reagan  that  the  Presi- 
dent remains  adamantly  opposed  to 
any  tax  increases'— adamantly  op- 
posed. 

Instead,  the  President  prefers  to 
continue  to  cut  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams, rather  than  refining  provisions 
of  our  Tax  Code  which  now  permit  the 
sheltering  of  certain  types  of  income. 
He  would  rather  reduce  assistance  pro- 
grams than  clo.se  tax  loopholes,  or 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  policies 
behind  current  tax  expenditures. 

The  rules  of  the  President's  game 
have  not  been  changed.  These  two  ar- 


ticles taken  together  make  that  clear. 
But  the  game  is  getting  more  and 
more  dangerous  for  our  Nation. 

Our  President  can  be  both  a  pragma- 
tist  and  a  statesman.  A  time  like  this 
calls  for  both  talents.  It  is  time  for  a 
statement  from  the  White  House  in 
support  of  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
budget  questions— an  approach  which 
includes  both  spending  cuts  and  reve- 
nue increases. 

While  I  have  reservations  about  the 
Senates  action  in  holding  up  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  I  believe  they  have  gotten 
the  Presidents  attention.  Perhaps  this 
sort  of  -brink.smanship"  is  what  is  re- 
quired to  get  the  President  to  take  se- 
rious action  on  the  deficit.  Maybe  the 
President  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
American  people's  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  level  of  Federal  debt.  If  this 
is  so,  this  Congress  needs  to  remind 
him  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. It  is  a  matter  we  need  to  address. 
President  Reagan  has  demonstrated 
his  very  real  talent  for  leadership  .sev- 
eral times  during  his  administration. 
He  was  extremely  effective  in  bringing 
differing  points  of  view  together  in  a 
compromi.se  to  resolve  the  social  .secu- 
rity solvency  crisis.  Another  opportu- 
nity to  act  as  a  stateman  and  place 
himself  above  partisan  differences  is 
at  hand.  The  budget  crisis  demands 
one  voice  which  can  speak  for  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Our  President  has 
shown  him.self  to  be  extremely  able  in 
this  regard. 

Several  plans  to  address  the  deficit 
problem  have  been  advanced.  Tho.se 
which  are  recognized  as  responsible  all 
include  tax  increases  of  some  sort.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  a.ssume  that  we  can  cure 
what  ails  our  economy  without  ad- 
dressing the  revenue  side  of  the  equa- 
sion.  I  know  the  Congress  senses  the 
urgency.  But  congressional  support 
has  not  coalesced  around  any  one 
plan.  If  a  bipartisan  effort  were  to  be 
undertaken,  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  President  and  with  his  active  sup- 
port, I  believe  the  Congress  could  be 
drawn  together  to  resolve  the  difficul- 
ties we  face. 

But  with  or  without  leadership  frorn 
the  President,  we  must  act.  The 
Nation  cannot  afford  a  continued 
stalemate  in  the  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  legislative  op- 
tions which  have  been  introduced,  and 
to  be  willing  to  compromi.se  from  their 
own  positions  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  Nation.  And  I  urge  the  House  lead- 
ership to  bring  this  matter  to  the  fore- 
front of  our  agenda,  .so  that  action  can 
be  taken.* 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  commission 
on  Federal  budget  deficit  reductions.  I 
believe  that  this  bipartisan  commis- 
sion could  provide  the  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations that  are  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  ideological  differences  which 


prevent    a    consensus    from    e;.  ergmg 
from  Congress  on  this  issue. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time, 
economists  from  all  sides  of  the  philo- 
sophical spectrum— from  your  central 
planner  economist  to  your  free  market 
economist— are  voicing  the  same  criti- 
cism and  the  .same  set  of  recommenda- 
tions to  deal  with  what  they  perceive 
to  be  the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
our  economy  in  the  years  ahead,  that 
of  uncontrolled  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits, deficits  which  if  left  unabated  are 
sure  to  stifle  what  could  otherwise  be 
a  long  and  sustained  recovery  from 
our  past  economic  woes.  And  it  is  time 
those  in  Government  listened  to  their 
advice. 

What  makes  this  problem  so  press- 
ing? Large  Federal  deficits,  of  the 
magnitude  projected  for  the  next  few- 
years,  will  require  an  abnormally  large 
demand  for  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  into  the  credit 
market  in  a  big  way.  it  leaves  little 
room  for  anyone  else.  There  is  only  so 
much  loan  money  available  from  lend- 
ing institutions.  When  the  demand  be- 
comes excessive,  the  interest  rates  to 
obtain  that  credit  become  equally  ex- 
cessive. 

From  recent  past  experience,  we  all 
know  the  consequences  of  high  inter- 
est rates.  If  individual  consumers 
cannot  get  credit  or  cannot  afford 
credit,  the  demand  for  the  products 
they  buy  falls  rapidly.  Low  demand 
makes  for  low  production  and  low  pro- 
duction makes  for  low  employment, 
and  then  we  are  right  back  where  we 
started  4  years  ago. 

What  can  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration do  to  address  this  pressing 
problem?  The  options  are  few  and 
what  options  there  are.  are  not  with- 
out pain.  Basically  there  are  three  ap- 
proaches open  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: It  can  raise  more  money 
through  increased  taxes:  it  can  spend 
less  money  by  reducing  the  size  and 
number  of  programs  it  underwrites:  or 
it  can  utilize  a  combination  of  the  two. 
When  this  question  has  been  asked 
of  10th  District  constituents  taking 
my  annual  summer  fair  poll  at  the  var- 
ious county  fairs  throughout  south- 
eastern Ohio,  the  response  has  been 
decidedly  one-sided,  with  over  75  per- 
cent waiiting  to  see  a  wholesale  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending.  Another  24 
percent  favor  a  combination  of  spend- 
ing reductions  and  tax  increases  to 
bring  the  budget  into  better  balance, 
w-hile  but  1  percent  favor  closing  this 
deficit  principally  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  higher  taxes. 

I,  like  the  majority  of  respondents  to 
my  fair  poll,  am  inclined  to  favor  the 
spending  reduction  as  the  best  and 
most  practical  means  of  addressing 
this  problem,  but  being  the  realist 
that  I  am.  I  cannot  imagine  our  Con- 
gress going  along  with  this  approach. 
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The  only  option  in  my  judgment, 
which  holds  any  chance  of  acceptance 
by  this  Congress  is  the  second  ap- 
proach discussed,  the  combination  of 
spending  cuts  and  selective  tax  in- 
creases. 

Over  the  last  year  we  have  seen  in- 
creasing evidence  of  a  strong  economic 
recovery  in  this  country,  a  recovery 
keyed  to  increasing  consumer  demand 
prompted  by  falling  interest  rates  and 
a  stable  dollar.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
this  recovery  we  must  remove  any  po- 
tential impediments  from  its  path;  we 
must  lake  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary, and  take  them  now.  to  insure 
that  the  upturn  we  are  evidencing  will 
be  a  long  lived  one  and  one  that  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  Americans. • 
•  Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bells  have  been  sounding  for  quite 
some  time  warning  that  we  are  in  seri- 
ous danger  of  making  our  economic  re- 
covery a  ba.sket  case  and  putting  our 
national  economy  in  serious  danger 
unless  we  get  a  handle  on  mounting 
Federal  deficits. 

Cries  of  alarm  are  coming  from 
many  quarters  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  our  Nation.  But  con- 
sidering some  of  the  bills  we  have 
passed  this  session,  one  could  legiti- 
mately assume  that  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress are  soundproof. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  rehash  those 
bills  or  engage  in  partisan  finger 
pointing.  We  must  unite  now  to  face 
this  problem  seriously  as  we  did  when 
the  social  security  system  was  in 
danger  of  going  bankrupt. 

As  David  Broder  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column,  if  we  were  facing  an 
outside  threat  capable  of  doing  as 
much  damage  to  our  Nation  as  the 
mounting  deficit  can  do.  there  would 
be  no  question  that  we  would  close 
ranks  and  react  immediately  to  this 
danger. 

However,  the  danger  is  not  from  the 
outside  but  rather  from  within.  The 
problem  stems  from  this  Congress  and 
this  Government's  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  spending. 

While  the  problem  caused  by  the 
Congress  excessive  .spending  mounts 
daily,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  leg- 
islative gridlock  unable  to  unite 
behind  a  single  proposal  that  would 
address  the  deficit  problem. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  if  no  action  were 
taken,  we  would  see  the  national  debt 
come  close  to  $3  trillion  in  the  next  5 
years,  with  an  annual  interest  pay- 
ment of  about  $150  billion.  This 
amount  in  interest  is  about  one-half  of 
the  total  receipts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment received  through  the  payment  of 
personal  income  taxes  in  1982.  and  it  is 
more  than  one-half  of  the  estimated 
1983  amount. 

Such  a  debt  would  virtually  prohibit 
private  sector  expansion  or  .social  pro- 
grams that  are  legitimately  needed. 


We  would  see  the  return  of  .spirahng 
inflation,  rising  unemployment,  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates,  and  the  pleth- 
ora of  economic  woes  that  we  are  just 
now  leaving  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  share  a  deep  con- 
cern about  the  national  debt.  Howev- 
er, the  National  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation has  stepped  out  front  in  urging 
that  the  legislative  gridlock  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  be  broken  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  special,  bipartisan  Presiden- 
tial Commission— similar  to  the  recent 
Social  Security  Commission— that 
would  be  composed  of  highly  respect- 
ed individuals  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  Such  a  Commission  would 
examine  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems and  made  the  hard  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  get  our  deficit  under 
control  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

To  help  focus  attention  on  our  debt 
crisis,  the  Home  Builders  observed  "D- 
Day"  yesterday.  This  ■D"  stands  for 
Deficit. 

The  Home  Builders  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  because  we 
mu.st  begin  uniting  the  Nation  to  take 
the  difficult  steps  required  to  finally 
address  this  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
382.  which  I  am  cosponsoring.  would 
establish  a  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Budget  Deficit  Re- 
ductions, which  is  similar  to  the  Home 
Builders'  suggestion. 

I  sincerely  hope  such  a  Commission 
will  be  established  and  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  lay  aside  our  partisan 
differences  to  bring  the  deficit  under 
control.  Nothing  less  than  the  future 
well-being  of  our  Nation  depends  upon 
it.« 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subect  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATIVL  OPPORTUNITY 
SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  this  evening  about  creat- 
ing a  con.servative  opportunity  society 
and  the  recent  Republican  conference 
in  Baltimore. 


Last  weekend  .some  50  Republican 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  went  to  a  con- 
ference for  the  weekend  in  Baltimore 
and  worked  on  the  question  of  where 
is  America  at  and  where  are  we  going? 
We  are  convinced  that  both  America 
and  the  Republican  Party  face  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  which  cannot 
be  solved  within  our  current  assump- 
tions, language,  and  framework. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.  Indeed,  we  probably  do  not 
have  all  the  questions.  We  believe  that 
only  a  long-term  mass  movement,  in- 
cluding many  people  and  extending 
beyond  elections  over  a  number  of 
years  can  create  the  solutions  to  our 
current  dilemmas.  We  invite  people  to 
join  us  in  this  collective  effort  to  find 
a  better  future  for  our  country  and 
our  party. 

The  challenge  to  really  develop  an- 
swers to  Americas  future  will  be  so 
great,  and  the  effort  will  be  so  large 
and  so  long,  that  the  initial  invitation 
to  the  Baltimore  conference  talked 
about  1984  as  being  the  beginning  of 
the  beginning.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  working  for  some  6  months  as  a 
team,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  not  even 
gotten  to  the  beginning  yet:  that,  in 
fact,  on  a  project  as  long  in  many  ways 
as  the  progressive  movement  that  was 
developed  by  LaFollette  and  others  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  6  months  or  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  is.  as  I  say. 
only  the  beginning  of  the  beginning. 

In  that  sense,  let  me  begin  by  sug- 
ge.sting  that  James  Madison  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance, 
and  the  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  niu.st  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  which  know  ledtje  give.s. 

We  use  this  chart  to  begin  the  pres- 
entation on  creating  a  conservative  op- 
portunity society  because  it  represents 
the  oldest  and  most  noble  American 
tradition  of  populism.  There  have 
been  two  kinds  of  populism  in  Ameri- 
can history.  There  was  a  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  populism  of  fear,  of  envy, 
of  ignorance,  of  playing  on  people's 
concerns  about  the  future  in  order  to 
trap  them  into  a  vision  of  the  past. 

But  there  is  an  older,  a  more  legiti- 
mate, a  more  reasonable  populism,  the 
populism  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
men  who  believed  that  you  led  the 
public  by  inspiring  hope,  not  hate; 
men  who  believed  that  you  led  the 
public  by  educating  it.  not  by  dema- 
goguery:  men  who  believed  that  by 
working  together.  the  American 
Nation  and  the  American  people  could 
create  a  better  future. 

We  suggest  that  both  America  and 
the  Republican  Party  are  at  cross- 
roads: that,  in  fact,  both  our  Nation 
and  the  Republican  Party  face  real 
choices.  Down  one  side  of  that  cross- 
road is  the  liberal  welfare  state,  a 
system  we  have  had  for  50  years,  a  le- 
gitimate   system,    essentially    the    bu- 


reaucratic system  developed  first  in 
Han.  China,  then  translated  by  the 
French  in  the  17th  century,  developed 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
Empires  in  the  19th  century,  codified 
by  Max  Weber  early  in  the  20lh  centu- 
ry, and  now  reaching  its  American  epi- 
tomy  in  the  large  buildings  of  bureau- 
crats shuffling  papers  around  this  city, 
a  large  centralized  bureaucratic  state 
in  which  more  and  more  decisions  are 
made  by  the  government,  more  and 
more  money  is  taken  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  sent  to  an  imperial 
capital. 

We  believe  down  that  liberal  welfare 
state  side  lies  continued  decay. 

Down  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and 
we  use  for  the  moment  the  term  -con- 
servative opportunity  society."  al- 
though we  have  made  clear  in  every 
presentation  and  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference that  we  are  not  fixed  on  that 
title:  that,  in  fact,  that  is  our  current 
working  title  as  we  try  to  develop  an 
alternative  way  of  thinking  about  the 
world  compared  to  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  but  down  that  side  there  is  an 
optimistic  future,  a  better  world. 

If  America  is  at  a  crossroads,  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  clearly  trapped 
within  its  minority  status.  While  we 
have  control  of  the  White  Hou.se  and 
the  Senate,  the  latter  precariously, 
since  1954  we  have  come  nowhere 
close  to  a  majority  in  the  U.S.  House, 
the  State  legislatures,  or  public  opin- 
ion Indeed,  only  in  1972,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  races,  has  the  Republican 
Parly  gotten  a  majority  below  the 
Presidency.  In  fact,  in  1980  and  1982, 
the  Republican  Party  got  respectively 
45  and  43  percent  of  the  popular  vole 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  the  geome- 
try of  where  the  voles  were  and  win- 
ning a  number  of  seals  by  very  narrow 
margins  that  enabled  us  to  win  control 
of  the  Senate  without  yet  having  won 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  culininaling  lesson  for  a  number 
of  us  was  a  recent  meeting  in  which, 
by  defining  the  Republican  Party  as 
38  percent  of  the  vole,  we  proved  con- 
clusivelv.  State  by  Stale,  that  we  could 
never  get  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  that  is,  if  you  only 
have  38  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  peo- 
ple's House,  you  cannot  possibly  gel 
much   more   than   38   percent   of   the 

The  choice  for  us  is  clear:  Either  we 
change  or  we  remain  doomed  for  our 
lifetime  as  a  permanent  minority. 
However,  if  the  Republican  Party  is  at 
a  crossroads,  so  is  the  United  Stales. 
While  Ronald  Reagan  has  .slowed 
down  the  liberal  welfare  stale,  he  has 
not  fundamentally  changed  it.  He  has, 
in  fact,  slowed  down  the  rate  of  tax  in- 
creases, slowed  down  the  rate  of  bu- 
reaucracy, slowed  down  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, but  in  not  a  single  case  have 
we  fundamentally  left  that  crossroads. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 


Crime.  Still  up  47  percent  higher 
than  10  years,  and  if  you  count  in  the 
u.se  of  drugs,  we  are  clearly  a  more 
crime-ridden  country  than  we  were  10 
years  ago.  I  recently  asked  a  group  of 
(3lder  women,  -Could  you  imagine  a 
70-year-old  lady  walking  alone  at 
night,  at  10  o'clock  at  nighl,  in  a  large 
citv  without  being  afraid?  " 

They  said,  "no."  Yet,  the  fact  was 
that  only  15  or  20  years  ago  they 
would  have  .said,  "Yes."  But  in  a  very 
few-  years,  crime  has  led  to  fear  across 
our  cities,  crime  has  led  people  to  be 
concerned  about  parking  their  car  in 
an  area  without  lights,  crime  has  led 
us  all  to  fear  that  somebody  knocking 
at  the  door  may  be  a  danger  rather 
than  a  friend. 

Alcohol  abuse,  still  causing  between 
50.000  and  200,000  deaths  a  year,  still 
a  $100  billion  a  year  tragedy  both  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  human  beings 
involved. 

The  literacy  rate.  One  in  every  five 
Americans  is  functionally  illiterate. 
Indeed,  we  are  the  first  generation  in 
American  history  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren less  than  we  were  educated. 
Think  of  it.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history  our  young  children 
are  going  to  be  graduating  from  high 
school  knowing  less  than  their  par- 
ents, something  we  have  never  had 
happen. 

Finally,  on  a  topic  which  is  difficult 
to  discuss  in  a  liberal  welfare  stale  but 
which  is  clearly  a  very  important  topic 
in  terms  of  social  structure  and  our 
ability  to  survive  as  a  society,  the  ille- 
gitimacy rate  is  increasing  dramatical- 
ly. The  number  of  white  illegitimate 
children  has  increased  by  a  factor  of 
600  percent  over  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. George  Gilder  reports  that  55 
percent  of  black  children  last  year 
were  born  out  of  wedlock. 

This  is  a  crisis  because  it  either  re- 
quires dramatically  more  socialization 
by  the  stale  or  a  rebuilding  of  the 
family  structure.  It  is  possible  for  a  so- 
ciety to  continue  to  have  children  born 
into  an  environment  in  which  there  is 
no  structure  and  there  is  no  way  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  civilization. 
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But  let  us  move  on.  Beyond  the  obvi- 
ous .social  indicators  of  decay,  the  fact 
is  that  President  Reagan  has  lost  con- 
trol of  the  national  agenda.  Fighting 
deficits  is  becoming  a  code  term  for 
new  tax  increases.  Concern  over  educa- 
tion is  becoming  a  slogan  for  more 
Federal  spending.  The  medicare  crisis 
will  probably  lead  to  a  new-  commis- 
sion proposing  new  taxes.  Our  high- 
way, water,  and  ports  infrastructure 
crisis  will  lead  to  new  spending  propos- 
als. And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Washington  lobbies  of  the  liber- 
al welfare  state,  the  Washington  news 
media  mind  set  of  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  and  the  national  pressure 
groups  that   .support  the  liberal  wel- 


fare stale  are  all  alive  and  well.  Nei- 
ther the  Republican  Parly  nor  the 
United  Stales  will  prosper  if  we  con- 
tinue to  build  a  high-tax.  high-infla- 
tion, low-productivity,  low-investment 
liberal  welfare  slate.  Indeed,  if  we 
decay  long  enough,  we  may  cease  to  be 
competitive  with  Japan  and  East  Asia 
economically  or  with  the  Soviet  Union 
militarily. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  Japan.  We  use 
Japan  here  only  as  an  example  of  the 
East  Asian  littoral  becau.se  South 
Korea,  Taiwan.  Singapore,  and  Hong 
Kong  work  equally  well-  For  example, 
South  Korea  has  become  one  of  the 
biggest  shipbuilding  countries  in  the 
world.  In  1981  the  South  Koreans  had 
more  than  twice  as  many  ships  on 
their  order  books  as  the  United  Stales 
had. 

But  let  us  look  at  Japan,  the  largest 
country  in  that  area  economically.  For 
the  past  two  decades.  Japan's  share  of 
savings  has  been  triple  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  Japan's  gross  do- 
mestic product,  as  well  as  its  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  growth  rale  has 
been  twice  that  of  the  United  States. 
Recent  reports  indicate,  for  example, 
that  the  Japanese  are  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  investing  far  more. 

If  the  Members  will  notice  the  chart, 
the  Americans  save  around  6.1  percent 
of  their  income:  the  Japanese  save  19.4 
percent.  The  result  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese, for  the  size  of  their  economy, 
have  three  times  as  much  money  to 
build  new  factories,  to  try  out  new- 
ideas,  and  to  invent  new  products. 

We  can  find  a  similar  kind  of  chart 
with  a  similar  kind  of  rale,  except  that 
it  looks  worse,  if  we  look  at  Soviet  and 
American  lank  rates  in  Europe.  We 
will  find  that  there  are  about  five 
Soviet  tanks  for  every  American  lank. 
Some  people  say.  "Well,  you  see.  the 
Americans  are  going  to  be  a  lot  smart- 
er. Thev  are  going  to  figure  out  exact- 
ly which  Soviet  tank  to  kill  first,  and 
that  will  allow  us  to  make  sure  that  we 
disorient  and  destroy  the  momentum 
of  the  Soviet  attack,  and  so  we  will 
survive  even  though  we  are  outnum- 
bered 5  to  1." 

If  we  think  about  it,  that  is  a  pretty 
tough  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely we  are  going  to  be  that  much 
smarter.  Yet  Walter  Mondale's  new  in- 
dustrial policy  is  remarkably  similar. 
What  it  says  is  that,  yes,  the  Japanese 
will  have  three  times  as  much  money 
and,  yes,  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
take  three  times  as  many  risks,  but  we 
are  going  to  set  up  a  government  bu- 
reaucracy, and  that  government  bu- 
reaucracy is  going  to  be  so  smart  that 
it  will  make  the  right  decision,  it  will 
build  just  the  right  factory,  and  it  will 
do  iust  the  right  things. 

Now.  frankly,  that  is  nonsense.  Even 
the  Japanese  Planning  Ministry  has 
not  been  very  effective.  In  fact,  at  that 
ministry  on  one  occasion  told  the  Jap- 
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anese  automobile  industry  that  the 
Japanese  could  not  build  cars  as  well 
as  General  Motors  and  they  should 
not  expect  to  compete  with  us  on  the 
world  market.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions Japanese  Government  planning 
has  been  wrong.  The  difference  has 
been  that  in  Japan  they  have  three 
times  as  much  money  to  build  facto- 
ries as  we  do  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  size  of  the  economy,  and.  there 
fore,  they  can  build  three  times  as 
many  factories,  buy  three  times  as 
many  new  tools,  and.  as  a  result,  be 
competitive.  If  you  do  not  change  the 
liberal  welfare  state,  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  savings  rate,  and  if  you  do 
not  increase  the  savings  rate,  in  the 
long  run  you  cannot  compete. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  science  fic- 
tion writer  who  is  thinking  about  a 
short  .story  in  which  the  Japanese 
Navy  200  years  from  now  comes  to  San 
Franci.sco  and  opens  up  America,  just 
as  in  the  1850s  the  U.S.  Navy  went  to 
Tokyo  Harbor  and  opened  up  the  Jap- 
anese Empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest  that 
many  people  may  not  care  about  eco- 
nomic development.  They  say,  "So 
what  if  we  fall  behind  the  Japanese?" 

Let  us  look  then  at  our  second  prob- 
lem. That  is  the  problem  we  have  mili- 
tarily. We  now  live  in  a  new  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been 
bigger  militarily.  For  example,  in  1982 
we  had  2  million  people  under  arms, 
the  Soviets  had  5  million;  we  had 
11.000  medium  and  heavy  tanks,  the 
Soviets  had  50.000:  and  we  had  96 
attack  submarines,  the  Soviets  had 
280.  But  now  the  Soviets  are  also  be- 
ginning to  compete  qualitatively.  If  we 
look  at  this  chart  which  is  based  on 
the  work  of  John  Collins  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  present  status 
of  the  United  States  is  better  than  the 
Russians  on  24  research  programs 
militarily.  The  Soviet  Union  is  better 
on  14  programs.  If  we  look  at  the  long- 
range  trend,  however,  the  United 
States  ends  up  being  better  on  only  13 
programs  while  the  Soviets  end  up 
being  better  on  25  programs.  This 
chart  was  originally  done  under  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

President  Reagan  has  put  a  great 
deal  more  money  into  defense,  but 
compared  to  the  Soviets,  the  Reagan 
defense  budget  is  not  dramatically 
larger.  In  fact,  even  with  all  the  addi- 
tional money,  we  end  up  being  about 
even  with  the  Soviets  in  research. 
That  is  a  very  grave  danger  for  the 
United  States,  becau.se  being  even  in 
research  means  that  the  Soviets  will 
end  up  having  more  troops  who  are 
about  equally  well  equipped.  There- 
fore, the  liberal  welfare  defen.se  model 
literall.v  will  not  work. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Uniti^d 
States  will  in  the  long  run  be  abU-  to 
survive  if  we  maintain  a  liberal  welfare 
approach    to   defense.   But    let    us  say 


that  we  do  not  care  about  defense  and 
we  do  not  care  about  the  American 
economy.  There  is  a  third  and.  I  be- 
lieve, ultimately  unanswerable  ques- 
tion about  why  we  have  to  give  up  the 
liberal  welfare  state  and  move  toward 
a  conservative  opportunity  .society  or 
some  other  effective  model  of  human 
behavior  that  liberates  our  economy, 
gives  us  a  new  sense  of  hope,  and 
allows  us  to  develop  a  more  at  tract  i  vi- 
and more  dynamic  country.  We  have 
to  regain  our  drive  and  our  confidence 
to  give  the  Third  World  a  model  to 
work  toward. 

Without  our  leadership,  the  Third 
World,  which  now  stands  at  4.5  billion 
people  and  by  the  year  2000  will 
number  6.5  billion  people,  will  do  two 
things:  First,  it  will  continue  to  arm. 
to  rob.  and  to  pillage  its  neighbors, 
and.  .second,  the  people  of  the  Third 
World  will  continue  to  move  to  the 
United  States. 

Now.  I  think  this  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous country  for  immigration.  We 
have  been  a  wonderful  country.  I  come 
out  of  a  German  background,  with 
.some  Scotch.  Irish,  and  English  blood. 
Every  American,  starting  with  the 
first  Indians  to  come  acro.ss  the  Bering 
Strait,  is  an  immigrant.  But  the  reality 
is  that  we  would  not  want  to  have  6.5 
billion  people  in  the  United  States.  We 
could  not.  frankly,  sustain  them,  and 
if  we  do  not  change  our  economy,  that 
weight  of  population  would  simply 
crush  our  economic  health. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  work  with  our 
neighbors,  help  them  develop  a  popu- 
lation which  is  in  itself  healthy,  and 
help  them  develop  a  world  in  which 
they  feel  comfortable  and  they  feel  ex- 
cited about  life,  building  their  own 
country. 

Let  us  look  to  our  good  neighbor  to 
the  south.  Mexico,  as  an  example  of 
the  challenge  that  they  and  we  face. 
In  1983  the  population  of  Mexico  was 
79  million,  and  there  were  12  million 
unemployed.  By  the  year  2000.  the 
projected  population  is  115  million. 
That  is  a  population  increas*'  of  over  2 
million  new  Mexicans  a  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  Mexico 
in  the  year  2000.  even  with  economic 
growth,  would  lead  to  17  million  un- 
employed citizens,  clearly  not  a  desira- 
ble state  and  not  one  which  is  surviv- 
able. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  kind  of 
pressure  in  a  population  which  is 
growing  younger  as  it  grows  larger,  be- 
cause there  are  more  young  people 
and  there  are  more  children,  is  a  clear 
recipe  for  trouble.  Indeed,  we  know 
today  how  many  18-year-old  Mexican 
males  there  will  be  becau.se  they  were 
all  born  last  year,  and  what  those 
numbers  tell  us  is  that  there  is  a  very 
grave  danger  that  if  we  do  not  lead  the 
Third  World,  the  Third  World  will 
accept  the  Cuban  Castro  approach  of 
bigger  militaries,  of  more  efforts 
toward  being  strong  militarily,  and  of 


a  larger  effort  to  conquer  and  rape 
their  neighbors. 

So  the  choice  for  America  is  simple. 
If  we  want  to  develop  a  model  which 
encourages  young  men  and  women  to 
go  into  engineering  instead  of  the  mili- 
tary, if  we  want  to  develop  a  model  in 
which  young  people  acro.ss  the  planet 
go  into  business  instead  of  going  into 
the  process  of  conquest,  then  we  have 
to  develop  an  economic  engine  that 
leads  to  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  ev- 
eryone, and  that  engine  has  to  begin 
in  America  because  we  have  to  lead, 
starting  by  developing  our  own  coun- 
try so  everyone  else  has  a  model  to 
turn  to. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  is  on 
the  edge  of  three  great  revolutions 
that  will  transform  the  world:  comput- 
er and  information  sciences,  biology, 
and  space.  It  is  conceivable,  for  exam- 
ple, that  by  the  end  of  my  lifetime  we 
will  be  growing  key  organs  for  trans- 
plant in  vitro  and  we  will  be  exporting 
them:  that  is.  we  might  send  5.000 
livers  a  year  to  France,  and  we  might 
be  importing  people  who  will  fly  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  get  very  ad- 
vanced health  care.  It  is  conceivable 
that  by  th«'  end  of  this  century  h(>alth 
care  and  biology  will  be  major  export 
industries,  producing  currency  for  the 
United  States  and  creating  very  good 
jobs  in  America. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  space  we  will 
begin  to  di.scover  products,  as  recent 
experiments  by  John.son  &  Johnson 
have  proven,  which  will  allow  us  to 
manufactuH'  in  space  and  produce 
export  items. 

It  is  obvious  to  almost  every  Ameri- 
can that  computers  and  information 
sciences  arc  an  area  of  enormous  po- 
tential. Indeed,  there  are  currently 
over  2.000  different  books  in  print  on 
how  to  use  a  computer  a  sign  that 
the  American  people  are  trying  to  un- 
derstand and  to  learn  about  the 
future. 

n  2000 

If  all  of  this  po.ssibility  is  there,  if 
there  are  three  great  revolutions 
ahead,  why  do  we  not  notice  it?  Why 
do  we  not  focus  on  it?  Why  do  we  not 
do  more  about  it? 

The  answer.  I  believe,  is  that  the  lib- 
eral welfare  state  as  a  cultural  phe- 
nomenon is  addicted  to  the  negative, 
that  the  Club  of  Rome  spirit  which  led 
to  books  like  the  Limits  to  Growth" 
really  believes  that  there  is  no  positive 
future,  that  by  destroying  the  concept 
of  progre.ss.  the  liberal  welfare  state 
has  destroyed  the  ability  to  dream, 
which  was  the  key  to  America. 

Much  of  the  news  media  by  its  focus 
on  the  negative,  by  its  passion  for  the 
destructive,  by  its  eagerness  to  cover 
the  bad.  has  increased  our  myopia  and 
our  pathology. 

Indeed,  if  Thomas  Edi.son  had  in- 
vented the  electric  light  in  the  age  of 


the  liberal  welfare  state,  I  suspect  that 
Dan  Rather  would  have  reported  it  in 
a  story  which  began.  "The  candlemak- 
ing  industry  was  threatened  today." 
and  that  Walter  Mondalc  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  protect  candlemaking  in- 
dustries. 

We  have  to  regain  the  vitality,  the 
excitement  that  was  once  characteris- 
tic of  America.  We  have  to  regain  the 
belief  that  change  can  be  progress  if 
we  have  the  courage  to  commit  our- 
selves to  making  it  progress. 

We  have  tc  regain  for  example,  the 
American  era,  1870  to  1920.  That  gen- 
eration .saw  the  following  inventions, 
among  others: 

Electric  lights,  modern  chemistry, 
radios,  airplanes,  automobiles,  motion 
pictures,  trucks,  modern  highways, 
washing  machines,  telephones,  refrig- 
eration, the  dreadnought  battleship. 

There  was  an  explosion  of  ideas  be- 
tween 1870  and  1920 

Peter  Drucker  in  the  groat  book. 
"An  Age  of  Discontinuity"  said  that 
there  are  periods  in  history  in  which 
everything  changes,  that  for  a  long 
time  the  graph  is  steady.  We  can  pre- 
dict the  future  and  then  it  breaks,  as 
all  of  a  sudden  change  .sets  in. 

In  1869  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  predict  the  world  of  1920.  but  in 
1920  it  would  have  been  very  possible 
to  predict  the  world  of  1950. 

Indeed,  people  like  H.  G.  Wells  made 
those  predictions. 

That  was  an  age  which  saw  the 
world  as  a  positive  dynamic  exciting 
future.  In  fact,  as  an  example  of  that 
era  there  is  a  little  book  entitled. 
"What  Every  Girl  Should  Do  For  Her 
Country."  It  is  the  1913  Girl  Scout 
Handbook.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in 
patrioti-sm  and  voluntarism  in  an  age 
before  what  we  think  of  as  women's 
liberation.  Way  back  then  the  advice 
in  the  Girl  Scouts  Handbook  was  not 
just  go  out  and  prepare  to  be  a  house- 
wife. It  was  not  to  be  second  to  your 
husband.  The  advice  was  that  every 
girl  should  learn  at  least  two  trades  .so 
that  if  one  dies,  she  can  earn  a  living 
at  the  other. 

In  other  words,  that  handbook  way 
back  in  1913  was  committed  to  an  age 
of  change.  It  was  written  for  an  age  of 
discontinuity,  in  Peter  Druckers  term. 
Now.  there  is  a  larger  suggestion 
than  the  one  we  are  entering  on  dis- 
continuity and  Peter  Drucker  in  that 
book  back  in  1967  suggested  that  we 
were  just  beginning  to  enter  a  new  era. 
that  between  computers  and  space  and 
biology,  our  world  was  going  to  change 
so  much  that  over  the  next  30  or  40 
years  we  would  not  really  know  exact- 
ly what  the  world  was  going  to  be  like 
until  it  happened. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
analysis.  Kenneth  Boulding,  the  econ- 
omist on  the  "Meaning  of  the  20lh 
Century,"  Daniel  Bell,  the  sociologist 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Post  Industrial 
Society."    and   Alvin   Toffler.    the    re- 


porter in  the  best  selling  book.  The 
Third  Wave."  all  three  argue  that  we 
are  going  through  deeper,  even  more 
fundamental  changes.  These  three  au- 
thors. Boulding.  Bell,  and  Toffler.  sug- 
gest that  the  next  50  years  is  a  transi- 
tion, comparable  to  the  shift  from 
hunting-gathering  to  agriculture,  from 
agriculture  to  industry  and  now  from 
industry  to  the  information  society. 

Let  rne  make  this  clear  for  politi- 
cians and  for  people  who  care  about 
politics.  The  shift  from  hunting-gath- 
ering to  agriculture,  from  running 
around  in  small  bands  to  living  in  one 
place  growing  corn  or  wheat  or  rice, 
led  to  such  fundamental  changes  as 
the  invention  of  the  law.  not  just  laws, 
the  actual  invention  of  the  idea  of 
written  law.  the  invention  of  the  idea 
of  judges,  the  invention  of  the  idea  of 
the  court.  They  led  to  other  inven- 
tions, such  as  the  invention  of  the 
king. 

Now.  when  you  come  down  here 
from  agriculture  to  industry,  you  see 
similar  great  inventions.  Probably  the 
most  lamous  politically  are  the  inven- 
tion of  the  political  party,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  secret  ballot,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  referendum. 

It  is  interesting,  for  example,  that  in 
the  same  10-year  period,  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  America  invi  nted  the 
congressional  --ampaign  committee 
and  the  Tory  Pait\  in  Britain  invent- 
ed the  central  office,  whicli  is  iheJr 
campaign  committee. 

In  other  words,  with  the  rise  of  in- 
dustry we  were  able  for  the  first  time 
to  have  modern  mass  centralized  polit- 
ical parties,  using  the  printing  press  to 
tie  together  the  middle  class. 

If  we  are.  indeed,  going  through  a 
similar  transition  on  that  scale,  then 
one  has  to  ask  the  question,  what  are 
the  political  and  governmental  inven- 
tions for  an  information  society  that 
are  as  fundamental,  as  crucial  as  the 
invention  of  the  law  or  of  kingship, 
the  invention  of  the  modern  central 
political  party? 

The  articulators  of  the  great  trans- 
formation theory  see  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  as  the  key  to  understand- 
ing our  world. 

Now.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  buy  the 
Boulding-Bell-Toffler  thesis  versus 
Druckers  Age  of  Discontinuity." 
Either  one  is  very  big. 

Let  me  give  you  one  indicator  why 
the  great  transformation  from  an  in- 
dustrial society  to  an  information  soci- 
ety may  be  more  accurate. 

Let  us  use  speed  to  study  how  we  arc 
using  knowledge.  From  about  2000 
B.C.  up  until  1820.  the  fastest  human 
beings  could  travel  was  the  speed  of  a 
horse.  In  that  era.  the  Mongols  invent- 
ed, for  example,  a  Pony  Express, 
wliich  ran  from  Hungary  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean.  We  invented  a  similar  Pony 
Express  out  West  in  the  1850s.  That  is 
about  20  miles  an  hour  by  horseback. 
You   can  maintain   it   consistently   as 


long  as  the  rider  can  stand  ii  and  as 
long  as  you  can  find  fresh  horses. 

All  of  a  sudden,  with  the  invention 
of  the  railroad  train,  we  get  faster 
speeds.  You  can  really  see  the  transi- 
tion when  you  read,  for  example,  let- 
ters in  the  1830's  which  warn  that  if 
human  beings  go  over  40  miles  an 
hour,  their  hearts  will  burst  because 
they  have  never  experienced  that  kind 
of  speed  before. 

By  1900.  we  reached  100  miles  a 
hour.  Now.  a  100  miles  an  hour  is  5 
times  faster  than  a  horse.  A  factor  of  5 
is  a  very  big  change  indeed.  To  give 
you  an  example,  multiply  your  own 
weight  by  5  and  you  will  see  how  big  a 
jump  that  is. 

But  1900  is  still  way  down  here.  It  is 
slow  compared  to  the  next  great  jump. 
Between  1900  and  1970.  human  beings 
invented  the  airplane,  the  rocket,  and 
we  left  the  earth's  orbit.  For  the  first 
time,  we  went  out  to  the  Moon.  We 
made  a  speed  of  19,000  miles  an  hour, 
or  190  times  faster  than  in  1900. 

In  fact,  if  you  go  back  to  1820,  we  in- 
creased our  speed  by  a  factor  of  960. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean?  Well, 
when  you  go  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
you  look  around  George  and  Martha 
Washington's  residence  and  you  real- 
ize that  just  200  years  ago  George 
Washington  lived  more  like  Julius 
Caesar  2,000  years  ago  than  he  lived 
like  us.  you  begin  to  see  how  much  the 
world  lias  changed,  and  then  when 
vou  look  at  how  rapidly  we  have 
changed  in  the  20th  century  and  you 
think  to  yourself,  well,  was  American 
government  and  American  .society 
changing  at  a  rale  of  960  fold  since 
1820?  And  you  conclude  no.  it  clearly 
has  not.  You  begin  to  see  that  politics 
and  society  are  lagging  indicators,  that 
the  world  has  changed  must  faster  in 
.speed  than  in  government  or  politics. 

Speed  is  the  slowest  of  the  three 
great  changes.  The  second  great 
change  is  television  and  radio,  the  abil- 
ity electronically  to  move  at  the  speed 
of  light  and  to  be  across  the  entire 
planet,  to  speak  on  the  House  floor 
and  be  seen  in  Hawaii  or  in  California. 
Even  greater  change  is  in  computers. 
When  one  realizes  that  in  this  very 
day  there  are  still  people  who  use  the 
abacus,  who  by  hand  calculate,  and  we 
now  see  modern  computers,  we  can  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  at  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  we  are  in  the  Wright 
Brothers  era  of  computing  in  space. 
We  are  not  in  a  modern  era  at  all.  We 
are  in  the  baby  era  of  these  great 
breakthroughs. 

When  you  remember  the  computer 
game  Pong,  which  is  now  old-fash- 
ioned, but  only  7  or  8  years  old.  the 
game  where  you  had  one  dot  which 
bounced  back  and  forth  and  you  had 
these  little  lights  that  went  up  and 
down  on  the  side  of  the  television  set 
and  vou  look  at   a  modern  computer 
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game  only  7  years  later,  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  rale  of  change. 

Without  deciding  between  the  two 
analyses,  that  of  an  age  of  invention 
or  the  great  transition,  it  i.s  clear  that 
we  are  at  least  undergoing  a  large 
shift.  In  either  ca.se.  the  United  State.s 
is  entering  an  era  of  change,  of  uncer 
tainty.  of  turbulence,  in  Druckers 
phrase,  "an  age  of  discontinuity." 

By  definition,  we  cannot  know  what 
is  on  the  other  side  of  our  di.scontinu- 
ities.  We  can  know,  however,  what 
values  and  dreams  we  want  to  flourish 
in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  we  can  know  what 
techniques,  what  habits,  what  princi- 
ples, will  help  America  survive  and 
prosper  during  the  transition,  .so  we 
enter  the  new  era  prepared  to  defend 
and  leave  freedom  on  the  plant. 

Let  me  suggest  that  change  is  not 
without  values,  that  we  do  not  have  to 
go  and  run  in  a  cave  and  become  a 
hermit.  Let  me  suggest  just  the  oppo- 
site, in  fact,  that  values  change  out- 
comes, that  Brazil  is  different  than 
New  England  because  the  Portuguese 
went  to  one  place  and  the  Puritans 
went  to  another. 

D  2010 

What  you  believe  often  changes 
what  happens. 

The  Ru.ssians  and  the  Americans 
built  railroads.  The  Ru.ssians  built  a 
railroad  to  extend  a  czarist  empire, 
and  the  Americans  built  a  railroad  to 
carry  free  people  west  to  own  their 
own  farms. 

Values  are  not  enough  by  them- 
selves. Willingne.ss  without  ability  and 
training  is  helplessness.  The  Puritan 
who  drowned  trying  to  cro.ss  the  At- 
lantic did  not  found  Harvard,  and  the 
Puritan  who  landed  but  could  not 
grow  food  did  not  found  Yale, 

The  fact  is  that  you  have  to  have 
values,  and  you  have  to  have  willing- 
ness and  ability,  and  you  have  to  have 
training. 

It  is  vital  that  we  focus  on  ability 
and  training,  on  a  willingness  to  learn, 
because  we  are  entering  a  very  differ- 
ent era.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  that 
America  from  1945  to  1967  was  like  a 
family  who  lived  in  a  houseboat  float- 
ing on  a  large  tranquil  lake.  All  wa.s 
quiet  and  peaceful. 

Our  Nation  was  the  richest,  most 
powerful,  most  advanced  in  history. 
Americans  could  learn  bad  habits, 
ignore  mistakes,  subsidize  ob.soletc  in- 
dustries. We  were  unchallengeable. 
Indeed,  you  could  think  of  somebody 
virtually  getting  drunk  on  Friday 
night,  falling  off  the  houseboat  and 
being  fished  up  out  of  the  nice,  warm, 
calm  lake.  It  was  in  this  world  that  the 
liberal  welfare  state  was  developed  and 
flourished  and  reached  its  peak 
around  the  time  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Around  1967,  America  began  to  ex- 
perience rough  water.  We  all  thought 
it  was  just  a  storm.  If  only  we  could 


survive  a  shaky  era,  we,  like  the  lake, 
would  become  calm  again. 

We  endured  the  riots  in  cities.  Wa- 
tergate, the  Vietnam  war.  the  oil  crisis, 
and  finally  the  largest  inflation  rate 
worldwide  in  400  years. 

This  is  a  point  I  want  to  really  drive 
home.  When  you  have  an  inflation 
rate  which  sets  a  400-year  record,  you 
have  to  expect  a  hangover  that  will  be 
a  400-year  record.  If  you  look  back  lit- 
erally to  1550  for  the  last  great  period 
of  inflation,  then  you  have  to  conclude 
that  the  problems  we  will  have  for  the 
entire  rest  of  the  eighties  and  early 
nineties  are  in  many  ways  ine\itable. 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  out 
how  to  get  over  the  indigestion  of 
having  had  too  much  easy  money,  too 
much  paper  money,  too  much  infla- 
tion in  the  seventies,  but  all  of  our 
major  politicians  said:  'Oh.  if  only  we 
do  a  little  right  of  center,  or  a  little 
left  of  center,  everything  will  work  out 
better." 

Richard  Nixon  ordered  wage-and- 
price  controls.  Gerald  Ford  had  WIN 
buttons.  Jimmy  Carter  had  a  malaise 
speech.  President  Reagan  had  a  2  year 
cure.  All  promised  that  with  a  few 
changes,  the  calm  would  return.  All 
were  wrong. 

America  has  entered  a  great  white- 
water  river  of  change.  We  will  be  on 
that  ri\er  for  a  generation. 

That  river  will  require  new  skills, 
new  habits,  new  ideas,  new  inventions, 
and  a  new  style  of  leadership.  The  lib- 
eral welfare  state  may  lead  the  Ameri- 
can boat  to  sink  in  this  river  of 
change.  At  the  very  least  it  will  lead  it 
to  decay  and  fall  behind  other  boats, 
better  adapted  boats.  It  is  precisely  in 
the  habits  and  principles  of  managing 
the  transition  that  the  liberal  welfare 
state  cripples  America.  The  very  cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic  attitudes  which 
characterize  the  liberal  welfare  state 
are  the  most  likely  to  hurt  America 
during  an  era  of  change.  Imagine  the 
liberal  welfare  state  as  a  classic  college 
scull,  eight  rowers  pull  in  uni.son  at 
the  call  of  the  coxswain.  It  is  central- 
ized, organized,  disciplined,  efficient, 
and  certain  to  sink  in  a  white  water 
river  of  change. 

The  rowing  team  simply  does  not 
have  the  time  to  look  ahead,  to  see 
what  is  coming,  to  report  to  the  cox- 
swain and  have  him  gi\e  orders. 

White  water  survival  requires  a  de- 
centralized, reality-oriented  team  that 
learns  and  practices  the  habits  of 
change  and  survival.  The  succe.ssful 
white  water  team  shifts  leadership  to 
each  member  as  they  are  at  the  point 
of  danger  or  if  their  skills  are  needed. 
America  needs  to  develop  a  more  ef- 
fective set  of  habits  and  principles 
that  are  ba-sed  on  the  following  quali- 
ties: Externally  oriented.  belter 
trained,  higher  level  of  integrated 
knowledge,  quicker  response  lime. 
\ery  fast  problem  solving,  high  analyt- 
ical  skills,    more    looking   ahead,   and 


more  anticipation,  a  shared  doctrine  of 
best  habits  and  best  solutions,  commu- 
nicating more  with  less  language  ex- 
change, and  more  decentralized. 

Now.  those  are  fancy  terms,  but  let 
me  give  you  two  or  three  examples. 

We  have  to  become  externally  ori- 
ented, because  the  entire  world  from 
brand-new  in\entions  in  computing 
and  biology  to  the  sudden  change  in 
Grenada,  to  a  war  in  Lebanon,  to  a 
shift  in  the  oil  price,  all  of  these 
changes  require  that  we  learn  how  to 
look  outward,  how  to  be  prepared  to 
adjust  to  reality.  Better  trained  be- 
cause as  things  come  faster  and  as 
they  are  more  difficult,  we  have  to  re- 
-spond  without  stopping  and  talking  it 
out  at  great  length.  A  quicker  respon.se 
time  and  \ery  fast  problem  solving  be- 
cause our  boat  or  raft  will  be  swamped 
if  we  wait.  If  you  cannot  solve  a  prob- 
lem relatively  rapidly  in  the  white 
water  river,  there  are  loo  many  new 
problems  queuing  up  behind  you  Ihat 
will  sink  you  which  leads  us  to  a 
shared  doctrine  of  best  habits.  Since 
we  do  not  get  faster,  although  the 
river  does,  we  have  to  learn  to  share 
ideas  with  each  other.  If  I  could  have 
6  ideas  a  year,  that  is  not  enough  if  I 
have  200  problems:  but  if  I  can  share 
my  6  with  another  100  people  each  of 
whom  also  has  6  ideas,  then  we  have 
600  answers  to  choose  from  and  sud- 
denly, we  have  a  much  belter  chance 
of  solving  the  problems  we  are  faced 
with. 

Now.  America  has  a  problem,  be- 
cause the  party  thai  should  lead  it  out 
of  the  liberal  welfare  state,  the  Repub- 
lican Parly,  is  not  ready  to  do  .so.  For 
half  a  century  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  the  antiliberal  welfare  state 
parly.  We  have  been  trapped  just  as 
much  in  the  liberal  welfare  stale  box 
as  have  the  Democrats.  In  other 
words,  if  you  think  of  a  box  with  the 
words,  liberal  welfare  state"  across 
the  top.  the  fact  is  that  the  Democrat- 
ic majority  makes  proposals.  They 
come  in  and  say:  Let's  paint  the  room 
blue."  The  hard-core  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  says:  "No.  let's  not  do 
anything,  it  is  not  the  Government's 
job  lo  paint  the  room  blue." 

The  moderate  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  says:  "Would  you  accept 
light  blue?  "  The  result  is:  Democrats 
always  propose,  the  Republicans 
always  divide,  and  one  wing  says  abso- 
lutely not.  and  the  other  wing  says: 
"Well,  let's  just  a  little  bit."  We  end 
up  being  in  effect  a  pennypinching, 
negative  party.  Liberals  propose,  and 
Republicans  either  say  no  or  let  us  do 
only  half  of  it.  Republicans  became 
such  pennypinchers  that  we  resembled 
the  young  boy  that  went  to  the  flower 
shop  for  his  date. 

He  meant  to  buy  roses,  but  saw  a 
special  on  wilted  petunias.  He  saved  $6 
but  lost  the  girl.  I  often  say  to  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen  that  pen- 


nvpinching  is  not  necessarily  cost  ef- 
fective in  business,  and  it  is  often  fatal 
in  politics. 

Let  me  suggest  that  it  is  in  fact  p.sy- 
chologically  impossible  to  maintain  a 
pennypinching  righl-of-cenler  liberal 
welfare  state.  It  is  impo.ssible  as  lont^ 
as  the  Republican  Party  represents 
working  Americans  to  ever  outbid  lib- 
eral Democrats:  and  furthermore,  a 
righl-of-center  liberal  welfare  stale 
would  still  be  trying  to  return  to  the 
tranquil  lake  of  the  the  past. 

As  Alvin  Toffler  said  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Urban  League:  'Both 
parlies  are  in  danger  of  becoming  par- 
ties of  nostalgia.  " 

Toffler  pointed  out  Walter  Mondale 
wants  to  lake  us  back  lo  the  smoke- 
slack  industries  of  the  past,  but  Re- 
publicans talk  about  taking  us  back  lo 
the  little  red  schoolhouse. 

Trying  lo  go  back  on  the  liberal  or 
conservative  side  will  not  guide  us 
through  the  coming  transition,  just  as 
we  will  never  again  have  the  industries 
of  the  past,  and  please  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.  We  will  have  manufac- 
turing industries.  We  will  have  jobs 
creating  things.  There  will  be  opportu- 
nities in  Buffalo,  and  Youngstown. 
and  in  Chicago,  but  they  will  be  the 
opportunities  in  Ihe  smokestack  indus- 
tries of  the  future,  not  in  propping  up 
decaying  factories  of  the  past.  What 
we  need  lo  do  is,  we  need  lo  accelerate 
the  rale  of  change  with  which  we 
move  into  a  newer  and  better  job  of 
the  future,  not  try,  as  the  Europeans 
have  been  trying,  to  desperately  prop 
up  the  decaying  jobs  of  the  past. 

Yet,  the  fact  is  to  lake  education  as 
an  example,   thai   our  school  system 
was  designed  for  the  smokestack  in- 
dustries of  the  past.  It  was  designed 
for  the  assembly  line.  People  arrived 
on  lime  lo  the  sound  of  a  bell  just  as 
thev  would  in  a  factory.  They  sal  in  a 
row'  in  an  organized  way.  They  took 
notes  as  the  foreman  or  teacher  told 
them  what  to  do.  They  learned  not  lo 
go  to  the  bathroom  or  to  eat  in  be- 
tween recesses  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  slay  on  the  assembly  line.  In 
fact,     they     went     to     assembly-line 
courses     that     became     assembly-line 
building   blocks   lo   gel    assembly-line 
degrees.  They  were  socialized  into  a 
world  which  is  today  dying.  Very  few 
people  work  today  Ihe  way  they  be- 
haved in  school,  and  that  requires  in 
the  long  run  fundamental  rethinking 
of    what    we    mean    by    learning    and 
public    learning    in    an    age    of    great 
change,  but  leaching  people  that  the 
liberal  welfare  slate  is  inadequate  for 
our  river  of  change  is  not  enough  by 
itself.  Learning  that  lake  boating  is  in- 
adequate teaches  you  what  not  to  do. 
It  does  not  teach  you  what  to  do. 

The  Republican  Party  must  invent  a 
new  approach,  a  new  method,  a  new- 
positive  set  of  principles.  Rather  than 
trying  lo  prop  up  the  liberal  welfare 
state  or  run  a  cheap,  negative  liberal 


welfare  state,  we  have  to  invent  an 
entire  new  model,  and  we  replace  in  a 
sense  the  rectangle  of  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state  with  the  oblong  of  what  we 
are  currently  calling  a  conservative  op- 
portunity society  in  which  there  will 
bf  an  aniicon.servative  opportunity  so- 
ciety. Demooralic  minority,  and  a  Re- 
publican proconservalive  opportunity 
society  majority. 
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That  will  require  that  we  create  an 
entirely  new  framework  of  thought, 
language,  government,  and  politics. 

Let  me  say  this  can  involve  very  ac- 
livi.st  government.  The  era  of  Republi- 
can domination  back  between  1856  and 
1932  was  a  period  of  tremendous  gov- 
ernment experimenting,  a  period  of 
building  the  transcontinental  railroad 
without  having  a  Department  of  Rail- 
road, a  period  of  encouraging  home- 
steading  through  the  Home.stead  Act. 
a  period  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Morrell  Act  which  led  to  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  the  agricultur- 
al agent  system. 

The  test  I  always  give  conservatives 
is  lo  say.  How  many  of  you  wanted  to 
save  the  Panama  Canal?"  Most  of  my 
conservative  friends  promptly  raise 
their  hands.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  was 
built  by  Government  engineers,  be- 
cause Government  doctors  cured 
yellow  fever.  It  was  run  by  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  and  it  was  construct- 
ed bv  Government.  Army  and  Navy, 
the  largest  public  works  project  in  his- 
tory at  the  lime  it  was  set  up.  But  it 
did  not  involve  five  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  for  every  engineer  in 
Panama. 

It  was  a  sign  you  can  have  an  active, 
aggressive,  conservative  state  which 
does  not  in  fact  have  a  large  central- 
ized bureaucracy. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  invent  a  new. 
dynamic  system,  a  new  way  of  viewing 
the  world  which  we  are  calling  a  con- 
servative opportunity  society,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  first  step  toward 
creating  a  new  model  is  to  recognize 
the  need  for  change. 

Let  me  suggest  that  both  at  the  level 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  at  the 
level  of  the  liberal  welfare  state  we 
need  real  change,  we  need  to  change 
the  triangle  of  Republican  minority  to 
the  circle  of  the  Republican  majority. 
We  need  to  go  from  the  liberal  welfare 
state  triangle  to  a  conservative  oppor- 
tunity .society  majority  circle. 

In  each  case  there  is  a  fundamental 
change  from  triangle  to  circle. 

Most  people  when  you  finally  con- 
vince them  intellectually  and  they  say 
fine  then  they  say  let  us  make  this 
side  of  the  triangle  a  little  darker,  or 
let  us  make  this  side  of  the  triangle  a 
little  bit  lighter,  but  to  talk  about  real 
change,  lo  move  in  a  fundamental 
way.  for  example,  in  education  from  a 
focus  on  leaching  to  a  focus  on  learn- 


ing, in  business  from  a  focus  on  bu- 
reaucracy to  a  focus  on  entrepreneur- 
ship,  in  government  from  a  focus  on 
the  bureaucrat  to  a  focus  on  the  citi- 
zen, that  is  real  change  and  that  is 
why  change  becomes  the  central  in- 
strument. 

I  would  suggest  in  the  politics  of  the 
next  30  years  the  major  dividing  line 
in  the  Republican  Party  will  not  be  be- 
tween moderates  and  con.servatives, 
will  not  be  between  young  and  old:  it 
will  be  between  those  who  agree  and 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  great  experiment  of  thinking 
through  new  approaches  and  thinking 
through  new  efforts  and  those  who,  in 
fact,  are  addicted  and  stuck  and  are 
frightened  to  leave  the  world  of  the 
past. 

The  most  powerful  model  of  change 
is  what  is  called  the  frozen-thawing-re- 
freezing  model.  People  and  systems  do 
not  change  unless  they  are  either  in 
pain  or  they  are  anticipating  change. 

One  major  failure  is  an  effort  to  leap 
from  freezing  to  refreezing.  What  hap- 
pens is  people  say  all  right.  I  have 
reallv  got  to  change.  I  know  I  am 
frozen  over  here.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do  and  I  will  leap  right 
over  here  and  refreeze.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  this  thawing  part  in  the 
middle;  that  is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  world  does  not  work  that  way. 
The  most  you  can  do  is  you  leap  from 
frozen  to  refrozen  without  thawing  is 
learn  a  gimmick,  learn  a  tactic,  or 
learn  some  little  item. 

Real  change,  whether  it  is  getting 
married,  raising  children,  starting  a 
new  job,  learning  a  new  career,  moving 
lo  a  new  town,  requires  at  some  point 
that  you  thaw  out  and  start  learning 
in  a  big  way. 

As  long  as  you  are  frozen  you  cannot 
learn.  You  cannot  learn  about  a  new- 
job,  you  cannot  learn  about  a  new- 
spouse,  you  cannot  learn  about  new- 
children,  and  you  cannot  learn  about  a 
new  city. 
If  you  want  to  learn  you  have  got  to 

thaw  out. 

That  is  frightening  because  here  you 
are  frozen  and  suddenly  you  become 
liquid,  not  just  flexible  but  fluid.  That 
scares  people  and  they  have  a  difficult 
lime  doing  it. 

So  let  me  offer  one  gimmick,  one 
step  toward  thawing  out.  A  good  way 
to  think  is  to  draw  nine  dots,  three 
rows  of  three  dots.  This  is  called  the 
nine  dot  problem  and  it  is  our  hope 
over  the  next  couple  of  years  that  vir- 
tually every  American  will  learn  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  way  of  thinking,  a  habit 
that  will  help  people  really  solve  prob- 
lems on  their  own. 

One  of  the  real  purposes  of  a  con- 
servative opportunity  society  is  to 
make  people  stronger  and  better  edu- 
cated so  they  can  .solve  their  own  prob- 
lems, instead  of  simply  turning  to  the 
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Government  or  turning  to  some  out- 
side agency. 

The  gimmick  here  is  to  draw  four 
lines  which  cover  all  nine  dots.  It  is  a 
simple  problem.  You  cannot  lift  the 
pencil  once  you  try.  Start  trying  and  if 
you  try  to  draw  all  four  lines,  you  can 
cross  the  lines,  but  you  have  to  keep 
the  pencil  down  because  otherwise,  of 
course,  you  could  simply  cross  all  nine 
dots  with  three  lines. 

People  will  work  on  this  problem  for 
10.  15  minutes,  for  1  hour,  and  they 
will  not  solve  it  becau.se  it  turns  out 
that  the  geometry  of  the  nine  dots  re- 
quires that  I  hey  go  out.side  the  nine 
dots,  that  they  draw  angles  that  are 
out  here  and  out  here.  Then  when  you 
say  to  people  who  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  a  long  time.  Well, 
why  didn't  you  solve  it?"  They  say. 
"Well,  you  can't  go  outside  the  dots." 
or  You  can't  go  outside  the  box.  "  or 
"You  cant  go  outside  the  perimeter." 

Then  you  .say  to  them,  pointing  back 
to  the  original  nine  dots,  you  .say, 
"What  box''  What  perimeter?  What 
limit'.'" 

Suddenly  they  begin  to  realize  that 
in  hundreds  of  ways  in  their  own  lives 
almost  every  day  we  trap  ourselves  in 
the  nine  dots,  that  just  as  the  liberals 
have  dropped  in  the  nine  dots  of  bu- 
reaucratic solutions  in  Washington,  so 
conservatives  have  been  trapped  in  the 
nine  dots  of  penny-pinching  and  nega- 
tivism. 

In  fact,  for  many  Republicans  there 
are  still  habits  and  a.ssumptions  of 
negative  thinking.  In  fad,  all  Republi- 
cans who  approach  each  problem  with 
"We  haven't,  we  cant,  if  never  works, 
and  it  won't  work.  "  are  still  trapped  in 
the  nine  dots  of  the  past  50  years  of 
defeat. 

The  fact  is  if  we  are  really  entering  a 
new  era  of  transition,  a  real  river  of 
change,  then  we  do  not  know  what  will 
work  until  we  try  it. 

That  is.  when  we  approach  medi- 
care, what  are  the  nine  dots  we  are 
trapped  in?  What  are  the  a.ssumptions 
we  accept  without  thinking? 

When  we  look  at  reforming  and  re- 
vising the  Pentagon,  what  are  the  as- 
sumptions we  start  out  with  which 
cripple  us?  When  we  think  about  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  economic  growth, 
what  are  the  automatic  a.ssumptions 
that  we  walk  off  from  that  by  them- 
.selves  trap  us  into  problems  that  will 
not  allow  us  to  solve  the  great  oppor- 
tunities and  to  reach  out  to  the  great 
future  which  is  ahead. 

The  fact  is  that  we  really  do  not 
know  what  will  work  until  we  try  it. 

However,  there  are  some  habits  and 
practices  which  are  helpful  in  an  era 
of  change. 

Three  books  in  particular  outlined 
ways  of  working  in  an  age  of  uncer- 
tainty. John  Nesbitt  in  Megatrends" 
gives  us  a  list  of  10  trends  to  help 
channel  our  thinking.  Peters  and  Wa- 
terman  in    'In  Search   of   Excellence" 


provide  eight  practices  of  excellent 
American  companies.  Peter  Drucker  in 
the  "Effective  Executive"  suggests  five 
rules  for  an  effective  executive. 

Let  me  start  first  with  "Mega- 
trends." John  Nesbitt  suggests  we  are 
going  first  from  an  industrial  society 
to  an  information  .society. 

Second,  from  forced  technology  to 
what  he  calls  high  tech/high  touch. 

Third,  from  a  national  economy  to  a 
world  economy. 

Fourth,  from  the  short  term  to  the 
long  term. 

Fifth,  from  the  centralization  to  de- 
centralization. 

Sixth,  from  the  institutional  help  to 
self  help. 

Seventh,  from  representative  democ- 
racy to  participatory  democracy. 

Eighth,  from  hierarchies  to  network- 
ing. 

Ninth,  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

And.  lOth.  from  an  either/or  to  a 
multiple  option  future. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  a  conserva- 
tive opportunity  .society  would  in 
many  ways  be  an  information  society 
with  high  technology  but  also  a  high 
touch  component:  would  focus  on  the 
world  economy  and  our  role  within  it; 
would  be  long-term  oriented,  decen- 
tralized, emphasize  .self-help,  have  par- 
ticipatory democracy,  use  networking 
rather  than  hierarchies,  recognize  the 
rate  of  change  that  has  shifted  the 
country  toward  the  South  and  South- 
west, and  recognize  a  multiple  option 
rather  than  an  either/or  future. 

Peters  and  Waterman  studied  a 
number  of  American  corporations  that 
they  found  to  be  excellent  and  they 
found  eight  basic  steps  which  they 
said  are  a  fundamental  improvement 
on  the  current  Harvard  Business 
School  model.  I  emphasize  this  be- 
cause many  of  the  problems  we  face  as 
a  country  in  our  politics,  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  our  bureaucracy, 
in  our  government,  in  our  companies, 
are  a  function  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  model  which  the  first  chapter 
of  Peters  and  Waterman  is  a  devastat- 
ing critique  of. 

They  suggest  eight  positive  steps. 
First,  a  bias  for  action,  for  getting  on 
with  it,  not  paralyzed  by  decisionmak- 
ing. The  standard  operating  procedure 
is  do  it.  fix  it.  try  it. 

Second,  being  close  to  the  customer, 
listening  intently  and  regularly  to  the 
customer. 

Third,  to  foster  leaders  in  innovation 
throughout  the  company,  to  foster 
products,  to  encourage  risk  taking. 

Fourth,  to  encourage  productivity 
through  people,  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual, treat  the  rank  and  file  as  the 
root  source  of  quality  productivity. 

Five,  having  hands-on  value-driven 
systems  selling  values  and  insuring 
that  they  are  followed.  Management 
in  the  field. 

Sixth,  staying  reasonably  close  to 
the  businesses  we  know. 


Seventh,  using  a  simple  form  and  a 
lean  staff. 
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Eighth,  what  they  call  simultaneous 
loose-tight  properties.  They  said  this 
is  the  most  complicated  one.  Every- 
thing is  decentralized  except  for  the 
very  few  core  values  that  are  so  impor- 
tant that  they  are  enforced  vigorously 
acro.ss  the  whole  company.  And  that  is 
what  they  mean  by  simultaneous 
loose-tight  properties. 

Again  I  would  suggest  you  could 
lake  Peters  and  Waterman's  eight 
principles  and  apply  them  to  the  Pen- 
tagon and  dramatically  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  systems 
and  our  procurement  systems. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  Republican 
Party  which  is  built  around  and  has  a 
habit  and  a  style  of  operation  around 
the  search  for  excellence  would  be 
more  dynamic,  more  exciting,  in  the 
words  of  the  Baltimore  conference  it 
would  have  "zzazzip." 

Finally.  Peter  Druckers  "The  Effec- 
tive Executive."  which  is  the  most 
powerful  single  book  about  how  to  be 
effective  and  which  is  important  for 
every  American  citizen  becau.se  if  we 
are  entering  an  information  age.  the 
fact  is  every  single  one  of  us  will  be  an 
executive  in  the  future.  Every  one  of 
us  through  the  telephone,  through  tel- 
evision, through  our  automobile,  has 
the  kind  of  power  and  discretionary 
lime  which  makes  us  an  executive. 

Drucker  suggests  five  principles: 
First  to  find  out  where  your  time  goes, 
manage  it.  and  consolidate  your  discre- 
tionary time  into  the  largest  possible 
continuing  units. 

Second,  focus  on  contribution.  Look 
upward  from  work  and  outward  to- 
wards goals. 

Third,  make  strength  productive. 
Make  weaknesses  irrelevant. 

Fourth,  concentrate.  Do  first  things 
first  and  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Fifth,  make  decisions  as  a  systematic 
process  with  clearly  defined  elements 
and  in  a  distinct  .sequence  of  steps. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  can  use  the 
insights  of  Naisbitt.  the  management 
patterns  of  Peters  and  Waterman,  and 
the  executive  leadership  approach  of 
Peter  Drucker  to  develop  a  Republican 
system  for  a  con.servative  opportunity 
.society  for  both  our  country  and  our 
party. 

We  can  develop  a  program  w  hich  ac- 
cepts the  Boulding-Bell-Toffler  thesis 
that  we  are  entering  an  age  of  transi- 
tion. We  can  in  fact  live  on  that  White 
Water  River  of  change  and  by  chang- 
ing dramatically  we  can  lead  the 
world. 

We  can  accept  the  notion  that  the 
airplane,  the  nuclear  weapon,  the  mis- 
sile have  turned  us  into  one  planet: 
that  Wendell  Wilkies  one  world"  has 
come  true  and  that  this  planet  in  the 
long   run   will   either  be  slave  or   free 


and  the  success  of  America  is  the  key 
to  the  success  of  freedom:  that  if  we 
are  dynamic,  if  we  regain  our  morale 
if  we  have  a  positive  vision  of  the 
future  to  work  toward,  if  we  apply  val- 
uable practical  workable  habits  toward 
the  country  and  the  world,  then  the 
world  will  truly  follow  us  and  we  will 
lead  the  human  race  into  a  millenium 
of  freedom.  But  if  we  falter,  if  we  stay 
with  the  liberal  welfare  state,  if  we 
continue  lo  decay  economically,  if  we 
keep  a  large  centralized  bureaucracy 
with  high  taxation  and  high  inflation, 
if  we  weaken  militarily,  then  in  the 
long  run  the  forces  of  slavery  may 
indeed  w in  and  we  may  enter  a  millen- 
ium of  darkness  such  as  we  have  not 
known  for  a  long  time. 

In  order  to  begin  that  future  what 
we  decided  at  Baltimore  was  that  50 
Congres-smen  and  Congresswomen 
were  not  enough:  that  in  fact  no  small 
handful  of  people  could  invent  Amer- 
ica for  our  children,  that  the  most 
that  we  could  do  is  to  begin  by  dream- 
ing. We  could  dream  finst  of  the  Amer- 
ica we  want  for  our  children,  we  could 
dream  second  of  the  steps  we  can  take 
to  create  that  America:  we  can  dream 
third  of  the  political  movement  it 
would  take  to  achieve  that  creativity: 
and  we  could  dream  finally  of  the  Re- 
publican party  we  must  be  if  our 
dreams  are  to  come  alive  and  be  real- 
ized. 

And  we  closed  the  way  we  began.  We 
said  that  we  were  willing  to  take  risks 
and  we  did  take  risks.  We  set  some 
goals  that  the  news  media  could  not 
cover  very  well,  some  ideas  that  were 
not  obvious  or  simple.  We  said  that 
the  goals  of  the  Baltimore  conference 
were  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
and  commitment  to  the  long  range 
cau.se  of  revitalizing  America  and  the 
Republican  Party:  Openness,  not  con- 
sensus; legitimate  diversity;  the  habit 
of  listening  and  communicating  more 
effectively:  an  optimistic  outlook:  in- 
creased creativity:  and  introduction  to 
the  new  concepts  and  techniques  that 
are  neces.sary  for  survival  and  growth 
during  a  transitional  period. 

We  re.solved  at  that  Baltimore  Con- 
ference that  in  fact  we  were  willing 
and  eager  to  be  populi.sts  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  James  Madison,  that  the  way 
we  would  enter  that  White  Water 
River  of  change,  the  way  we  would 
create  that  conservation  opportunity 
society,  the  way  we  would  move  for- 
ward toward  an  age  of  information 
and  manage  the  transition  to  a  world 
of  freedom  would  be  like  going  back 
again  to  that  very  same  chart  we  u.scd 
at  the  very  beginning.  To  say,  once 
again,  as  Madison  did,  that,  "knowl- 
edge will  forever  govern  ignorance  and 
the  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with 
the  power  that  knowledge  gives." 

In  that  tradition  we  resolved  that 
the  1984  campaign  should  be  a  cam- 
paign   of    knowledge,    that    the    1984 


campaign  should  focus  in  talking  hon- 
estly about  America's  future,  that  the 
1984  campaign  should  invite  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  in  the  thawing,  that  the 
1984  campaign  should  recognize  that 
all  too  often  modern  politics  has  been 
a  Fred  Astaire  movie  in  an  age  of 
■Plashdance,"  that  all  too  often  we  in 
politics  and  government  have  looked 
as  though  we  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

As  one  man  said,   'as  every  one  else 
in  the  country  thaws,  the  two  political 
parties  might  be  the  last  two  ice  cubes, 
we  might  be  the  last  two  frozen  parts." 
If  America  is  truly  to  move  forward, 
then   we  must   indeed  recognize  that 
knowledge,  if  it  is  to  govern  ignorance, 
must  belong  to  the  people.  And  those 
of  us  who  are  in  politics  must  to  some 
extent  become  teachers.  But  since  we 
are  teaching  about  a  brand  new  world, 
we  must  become  learners:  that  each  of 
us  in  the  Congress  can  go  home,  can 
reach  out  to  550.000  people  and  can 
say  to  all  of  our  citizens,     I  do  hot 
have  all  the  answers,  I  do  not  know 
where  this  great  river  of  change  will 
take  us,  I  do  not  know  what  we  will 
have  to  do  over  the  next  30  years,  but 
I  can  pledge  to  you  that  together  all  of 
us  as  a  nation  can  move  into  a  future 
of  freedom  and  productivity  and  pros- 
perity and  safety,  that  together  just  as 
we  faced  great  challenges  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  just  as  we  faced 
the  great  challenges  to  walk  west  or  to 
walk  north,  just  as  we  faced  challenges 
in  opening  up  a  new  continent,  so  we 
can   face  challenges  in  opening  up  a 
new  era  that  together  we  can  pledge 
ourselves    to    a    1984    campaign    to    a 
period  of  government  in  which  knowl- 
edge truly  reemerges  and  does  govern 
ignorance   and   that   together  we  can 
create  a  conservative  opportunity  soci- 
ety   which    gives    our    grandchildren 
prosperity,  productivity,  freedom  and 
safety." 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


OPM  SAYS  NEW  RULES  WON'T 
HURT  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  new  regula- 
tions from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  prompted  me  to  write  to 
OPM's  Director.  Dr.  Donald  Devine.  I 
wanted  to  assure  my.self  that  the  new- 
reduction  in  force  regulations  of  OPM 
would  have  no  adverse  effects  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  was  particularly  concerned  about 
tho.se  veterans  who  are  di.sabled. 

Dr.  Devines  prompt  reply  was  most 
rea.ssuring.  He  is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  veterans'  preference  in  public  em- 
ployment and  I  was  very  pleased  to  re- 
ceive his  comments. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  this  issue 
is  of  great  interest  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. I.  therefore,  herewith  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  Post,  my  letter  to  Dr.  Devine. 
and  his  reply: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  No^    2.  1983] 
OPM  Says  New  Rules  Won't  Hi'rt 
Veterans 
(By  Mike  Causey) 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  says 
that   veterans   have   nothing   to   fear   from 
new  reduction-ln-force  rules  thai  become  ef- 
fective later  this  month. 

In  fact.  OPM  says  that  veterans,  particu- 
larly disabled  veterans,  will  get  added  job 
protection  from  new  rules  that  overhaul  the 
way  agencies  .select  employes  to  be  RIFed 
out  of  their  jobs. 

Patrick  Korten.  executive  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  OPM.  said  that  yesterday's  Diary 
made  it  appear  that  our  new  rules  will 
somehow  treat  veterans  differently  during  a 
RIF.  "  The  column  quoted  congre.s.sional 
sources  who  said  that  a  wrinkle"  in  the 
new  OPM  regulations  would  cause  veterans 
rated  unacceptable  "  by  their  bosses  to  lose 
special  job  protection  during  RIPs. 

■In  fact.  •  Korten  said,  that  has  been  the 
case  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  The  law  says  very  clear- 
ly that  veterans  who  are  rated  unaccept- 
able' cannot  receive  the  added  job  protec- 
tion of  veterans'  preference  in  a  RIF.  " 

■  In  this  case  it  is  simply  the  status  quo," 
Korten  said,  with  no  change  in  treatment 
for  veterans  during  a  RIF.  But.  in  another 
area,  there  is  a  very  important  improvement 
for  veterans.  That  involves  a  much  broader 
definition  of  competitive  areas  and  competi- 
tive levels  during  a  RIF." 

Korten  said  that  under  the  current 
system,  veterans  and  non  veterans  often 
must  compete  for  jobs  in  small  groups  called 
competitive  areas.  Expanding  the  size  of  the 
groups  will  give  veterans  the  advantage  of 
competing  with  more  nonvelerans. 

At  the  .same  time,  OPM  says  thai  new 
value  given  to  performance  under  its  pro- 
posed rules  change  will  give  greater  protec- 
tion to  employees  who  do  well  on  the  job. 
but  who  have  been  in  government  a  relative- 
ly short  time.  Under  current  rules,  short- 
service  employees  got  very  little  extra  credit 
for  above-average  job  performance,  and 
hence  are  usually  the  first  fired. 

Many  of  those  short-.service  employees,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  grades,  are  blacks  and 
women. 

Moe  Biller  has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  He  de- 
feated challenger  David  E.  Daniel,  state 
president  from  West  Virginia,  50,350  to 
37.526  in  mail  balloting.  Fewer  than  half  of 
the  union's  200.000-plus  eligible  voters  re- 
turned ballots.  Because  of  past  mergers,  the 
APWU  has  more  national  officers  than 
some  unions  have  members! 

In  some  of  the  other  APWU  national  offi- 
cer elections.  Washington-area  president 
Sidney  Brooks  won  in  a  three-way  race  to  be 
administrative  assistant  for  the  union's 
health  plan. 

Tom  Neill  of  Houston  was  elected  director 
of  industrial  relations:  Ben  Zemskey  was  re- 
elected director  of  organization;  James 
Adams  upset  incumbent  Michael  G.  ZuUo  as 
research  and  education  director:  Mike 
Benner.  director  of  the  special  delivery  divi- 
sion, was  beaten  by  Samuel  Anderson  of 
Chicago.  Clerk  division  assistant  director 
Wallace  Baldwin  lost  out  to  James  Connors. 
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National  officers  who  won  replprtion  in- 
clude health  plan  director  Ben  Evans:  exec 
ulive  a&sistant  Bill  Kaczor  Jr  :  human  rela 
tions  director  Lorenzo  Stephens  (the  top 
vote-getter  among  national  officers):  dlrec 
tor  of  clerk  division  John  A.  Morgen.  clerk 
craft  assistant  directors  Kenny  Wilson  and 
Andy  Anderson:  maintenance  division  direc 
tor  Richard  Wevodau  and  assistant  director 
Tom  Freeman,  and  representatlve-at-large 
James  Lingberg:  motor  vehicle  division  di- 
rector Leon  Havikins  and  assistant  director 
Don  Ross,  and  mail  handler  director  Ken 
Leiner  Owen  Barnett  was  elected  research 
and  education  director. 

Executive  Vice  President  William  Burrus 
and  Legislative  Director  Patrick  J.  Nilan 
were  unopposed  for  reelection 

Ceclle  F  Romalne  of  West  Virginia  edged 
James  A.  Carr  of  Baltimore  for  the  job  of 
business  agent  for  the  Washington  region. 

November  1.  1983 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Devine. 
Director.  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  As  you  know.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  veterans  preference  in 
public  employment  during  all  of  my  Con- 
gressional career. 

This  morning  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  (copy  enclosed)  which  con- 
cerned me.  It  indicates  that  veterans'  pref 
erence  is  about  to  be  substantially  weak 
ened.  This  is  contrary  to  what  I  understood 
the  situation  to  be. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  upon 
the  Post  article.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
hear  from  you  with  regard  to  any  discus- 
sions you  may  have  had  with  the  various 
major  veterans  organizations  as  you  have 
promulgated  your  new  reduction  in  force 
regulations  1  would  also  like  to  be  assured 
that  veterans,  particularly  those  who  are 
disabled,  are  protected  by  your  new  pro- 
posed procedures. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  an 
early  reply. 

Sincerely. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Washington.  D.C.  ^0lember2.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 
House  of  Respresenlatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hammerschmidt: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  2. 
1983  concerning  our  personnel  reform  regu 
lations  regarding  reductions-in-force  (RIF) 
as  they  affect  veterans.  During  the  process 
of  formulating  these  rules  we  originally  set 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  reform  to  pro- 
tect veterans  preference,  and  we  have  con- 
tinuously worked  with  the  veterans'  services 
organizations  to  refine  our  proposals  to 
achieve  that  intended  principle. 

You  draw  attention  to  a  column  appearing 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  which  rai.ses 
the  specter  that  the  new  regulations  might 
reduce  protections  for  veterans  rated  unac- 
ceptable" under  a  performance  apprai.sal 
system.  You  also  mentioned  that  The  Amer 
lean  Legion  has  had  concern  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  has  drawn  smaller  compel i 
tive  areas  "  then  has  been  their  past  practice 
for  their  upcoming  RIF.  Both  of  these  Items 
were  also  of  concern  to  me. 

The  American  L«'gion  is  correct  that  HUD 
has  drawn  smaller  competitive  areas  than 
has  t>een  the  case  in  the  past.  I  am  afraid. 


however,  that  they  are  within  their  rights 
under  the  present  regulatiotis.  This  Is  pre 
cisely  the  reason  The  Ainerican  Legion  was 
properly  concerned  about  making  the  defi- 
nition of  competitive  area  more  preci.se  in 
the  new  regulations,  and  why  they  request- 
ed that  areas  not  be  changed  within  90  days 
of  a  RIF.  unless  approved  by  OPM.  We 
clearly  need  OPM's  new  regulations  to  cor- 
rect this  and  related  weaknesses  in  the 
present  RIF  procedures. 

As  far  as  the  Post  column  Is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  unacceptable-rated  veterans  re- 
ceive le.ss  protection  m  a  RIF  However,  that 
is  the  result  of  the  law.  rather  than  the  reg- 
ulations Section  3502  of  5  U.S.C  only  ap 
plies  full  protections  to  veterans  whose 
performance  has  not  been  rated  unaccept- 
able under  a  performance  appraisal 
system.  "  This  is  the  law  and  always  has 
been  the  law.  The  Post  article  was  mislead- 
ing In  that  some  protection  is  given  even  to 
unacceptable-rated  veterans.  Disabled  unac- 
ceptable-rated veterans  will  still  displace  un- 
acceptable-rated veterans,  and  unaccept 
able-rated  veterans  will  displace  all  unac 
ceptable-rated  nonveterans.  The  new  regula- 
tions, therefore,  do  not  weaken  veterans 
preference  in  this  regard,  but  the  new  regu 
lations  are  essential  if  we  are  to  correct  the 
other  weaknesses  in  the  RIF  system.  You 
might  al.so  be  Interested  In  the  correction 
the  Post  columnist  made  in  today's  paper, 
which  is  attached. 

The  services  organizations  concern  about 
the  manipulation  of  competitive  areas  in  a 
RIF.  and  with  other  aspects  of  the  present 
reduction  m-force  system,  was  the  reasons 
why  the  organizations  asked  us  to  Include 
these  specific  changes  in  our  regulatory 
reform  package.  They  are  Interested  in  ob- 
taining these  new  protections.  In  my  opin 
ion.  it  is  critical  that  our  new  regulations 
not  be  blocked  by  a  Congressional  appro- 
priations rider  so  that  they  can  go  into 
effect  and  allow  us  to  properly  enforce  vet 
erans  preference  in  Federal  employm»nt. 
Sincerely. 

DoNAin  J  Devine. 

Directorm 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT 
REVISION  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  I  lie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiERi  is  reroKnized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  Revision  of  1983.  a  bill 
vthich  would  update  the  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Act  ( 18  U.S.C. 
3006A).  This  bill,  which  is  the  viork 
product  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub 
committee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  is 
cosponsored  by  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  v^ell  a.s  by  tv^o  other 
members  \^ho  indicated  their  interests 
in  the  legislation.  I  welcome  the  bipar- 
tisan support  for  the  bill,  and  hope 
that  it  can  be  processed  through  the 
committee  and  this  body  this  session, 
if  po.ssible. 

The  genesis  for  this  bill  is  .-i  proposal 
(H.R.  3233)  which  I  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  on  which  our  subcommittee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  June  30  and  July  14. 
Federal   judges   were   concerned   that 


the  Criminal  Justice  Act— which  pro- 
vides a  system  for  representation  of  in- 
digent defendants  in  criminal  mat- 
ters—had essentially  not  been  updated 
since  1970.  The  sixth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
to  competent  counsel  in  criminal  cases. 
If  the  constitutional  mandate  is  not 
followed,  then  innocent  persons  may 
be  convicted  and  guilty  persons  may 
be  released  based  on  a  showing  of  inef- 
fective assistance  of  counsel.  Thus,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  justice  that  compe- 
tent counsel  be  encouraged  to  serve 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  more  fis- 
cally con.servalive  than  H.R.  3233.  The 
hourly  rates  of  $20  (out  of  court)  and 
$30  (in  court),  which  were  set  in  1970. 
are  no  longer  reasonable  rates  in  most 
cases.  H.R.  3233.  a.s  requested  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  would  have  al- 
lowed the  conference  to  set  any  hourly 
rate.  However,  this  bill  sets  a  general 
maximum  of  $50  per  hour  with  an  ab- 
solute maximum  of  $75  per  hour.  The 
Judicial  Conference  in  consultation 
with  the  judicial  councils  of  the  cir- 
cuits may  vary  the  rates  by  district 
considering  such  factors  as  the  mini- 
mum range  of  prevailing  rates  for 
qualified  attorneys  in  the  district. 
Three  years  after  the  effective  dale  of 
the  act  (October  1.  1984),  the  hourly 
rates  may  be  raised  consistent  with 
cost  of  living  raises  to  Federal  employ- 
ees, but  only  if  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence decides  it  is  appropriate  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  rates  by  district. 
The  maximum  case  ceilings  are  raised 
but  not  to  the  extent  as  recommended 
in  H.R.  3233. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  well  documented  by  such  groups 
as  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference,  the 
National  Association  of  Former  U.S. 
Attorneys,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association,  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Bar  A.s,sociatinn.  among  others.* 


CHANGES  TO  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  iMr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tele- 
phone legislation  I  have  introduced 
today,  H.R.  4295,  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4102.  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Pr.?.servalion  Act.  with  a  single  techni- 
cal change.  That  change  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  that  private 
communications  systems  which  do  not 
interconnect  with  the  public  switched 
network,  and  will  not  or  cannot  rely 
on  the  network  as  a  backup,  need  not 
pay  an  access  charge. 

This  has  been  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation since  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications  began  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  in  late  July. 


Specifically,  the  clarifying  change 
exempts  from  the  access  charge  any 
user  of  a  private  communications 
system  who  certifies  that  he  will  not 
use  the  facilities  of  a  local  telephone 
company  to  distribute  the  traffic  of 
that  private  system. 
The  text  of  the  change  follows: 
(C)(1)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  used  by  a  person 
who  certifies  to  the  Commission  that  after 
the  date  of  such  certification  such  person 
will  not  use  the  facilities,  services,  or  related 
functions  available  from  an  exchange  carri- 
er for  exchange  access  as  a  substitute  or 
supplement  for  the  line  covered  by  the  cer- 
tification. 

(11)  Any  certification  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Commission  which  provide 
that  if  the  person  thereafter  so  uses  such 
facilities,  services,  or  related  functions  of 
the  carrier,  such  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  that  person  amounts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  which  otherwise  apply 
for  such  use.  The  additional  amounts  shall 
be  determined  In  a  manner  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  and  which  re- 
flect the  costs  imposed  upon  such  carrier  in 
making  available  facilities,  services,  or  func- 
tions.* 


DU  PONT  CO.  6lI'i'(iK  !.S  SOIL 

CONSERV.AI  !(>N 
The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennes.see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  31.  1983.  I  was 
honored  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
announcing  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has 
agreed  to  fund  the  conservation 
awards  program  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion. This  will  make  Du  Pont  the  larg- 
est corporate  contributor  to  this  pri- 
vate sector  endow  ment  which  is  only  a 
couple  of  years  old. 

Emmett  Barker,  chairman  of  the  en- 
dowment. Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block.  Senator  Roger  Jepsen 
and  I  participated  in  the  press  confer- 
ence and  other  ceremonies.  We  were 
privileged  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Dale  E.  Wolf,  group  vice  president,  ag- 
ricultural chemicals,  the  Du  Pont  Co.. 
and  1  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  Dr.  Dale  E.  Wolf 
On  behalf  of  the  Du  Pont  Company.  I 
want  to  salute  each  of  you  for  your  leader- 
ship and  persistence  in  furthering  natural 
resource  conservation  In  the  U.S. -and  espe- 
cially for  vour  efforts  to  help  make  The  Na 
tional  Endowment  for  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation a  reality.  You  and  a  handful  of 
others  first  recognized  the  need  for  the  En- 
dowment as  a  private  sector  inlllative  that 
could  make  a  positive  difference  in  the  lives 
of  farmers  and  consumers  across  the  coun- 
try. Now  the  Endowment  Is  doing  just  that, 
doing  it  well  and  doing  it  in  a  way  that  com- 
plements the  far  reaching  programs  of 
other  organizations,  public  and  private. 

All  of  us  at  Du  Pont  are  pleased  to  spon- 
.sor  the  Endowment's  first  annual  awards 
program  and  to  extend  our  company's  long- 


standing commitment  to  conserve  America  s 
richest  natural  resources,  our  soil  and 
water.  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers— the  most 
productive  in  the  world-are  the  ultimate 
stewards  of  our  national  agricultural  base, 
and  thev  deserve  widespread  recognition 
and  supfjort  for  their  efforts  to  practice 
sound,  cost-effective  conservation  tech- 
niques. The  Endowment's  awards  program 
does  just  this— and  more,  providing  Du  Ponl 
\^ith  new  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  na- 
tional endeavor  of  great  importance  to  all 
Americans  for  generations  to  come. 

According  to  a  number  of  experts,  farm- 
land an  water-the  foundation  for  our  coun- 
try's enormous  agricultural  productivity- 
are  under  stress.  Despite  significant  .steps 
taken  by  growers,  the  agribusiness  commu- 
nity and  government  agencies.  USDA  fig- 
ures show  that  erosion  from  agricultural 
lands  amounts  to  more  than  six  billion  tons 
of  topsoil  each  year.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  topsoils  are  said  to  be  eroding 
much  faster  than  natural  processes  appear 
to  be  able  to  restore  them.  With  water,  the 
outlook  is  no  better.  Some  experts  believe 
that  bv  the  year  2000.  certain  regions, 
mainlvin  the  Midwest  and  Southwest,  could 
encounter  severe  water  supply  shortages. 
Others  believe  that  our  nation  has  adequate 
surface  waters,  but  they  are  poorly  man- 
aged. One  way  or  the  other,  agriculture,  the 
nation's  largest  consumer  of  water,  faces  a 
potentially  serious  problem. 

The  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  Endowment 
was  formed  to  step  up  to  the.se  issues  in  the 
local  community.  The  Endowment  provides 
a  focal  point  for  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations to  pledge  their  support  for  .soil  and 
water  conservation.  The  Endowment  speaks 
to  real  need,  focusing  the  spotlight  on  the 
need  to  su.stain  a  strong  and  health  agricul- 
ture. And  most  of  all.  the  Endowment  aims 
at  reaching  American  farmers  with  practical 
information  and  new  incentive  to  help  them 
do  what  they  can  do  best-maintain  agricul- 
tural productivity  while  conserving  the  na- 
tion's .soil  and  water  re.source  base. 

In  sum.  these  are  the  reasons  that  led  Du 
Pont  to  become  a  charter  member  of  the 
Endowment-and  to  carry  our  commitment 
one  step  further  by  sponsoring  the  first 
annual  awards  program.  We  believe  the 
nation  has  no  choice  but  to  do  a  better  job 
in  soil  and  water  con.servation.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Endowment  as  a  private  sector 
initiative  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  goal 
is  achieved.* 


Mr.  Robinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  November  4,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoELHO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  November  3  and  4.  on  ac- 
count of  a  necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous   consent,   permission 

to   address   the   House,   following   the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  H.^MMERScHiaiDT.  for  15  minutes, 

today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AuCoiN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.    St    Germain,    for    10    minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Simon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Hoggs,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 

today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  November  4. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  November  7. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  November  8. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 8. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  16. 


LLAVt  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hartnett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  6  p.m.  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Broomfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  November  4.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Holt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  November  4,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Boehlert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  November  4.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  his  own  request),  for 
November  4.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Cheney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  November  4.  on  account 
of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Lundine.  to  revi.se  and  extend 
prior  to  the  vote  on  Coats  amendment 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

M.S.  Oakar.  to  revise  and  extend 
prior  to  passage  of  H.R.  1234. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  prior  to  the 
vote  of  H.R.  1234.  today. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  prior 
to  the  vote  on  H.R.  1234.  today. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Molinari  amendment. 

Mr.  Florio.  to  revise  and  extend  at 
conclusion  of  section  11. 

Mr.  Roe.  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Edgar  and  Florio  amendment  to  H.R. 
2867  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 
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Mr.  Hawkins,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  during  the  debate  on  the 
Wyden  amendment  to  H.R.  2867. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr   McKernan. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Moore. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  AuCoin)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 


10    in- 


the  re- 
include 


Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

R angel  in  two  instances. 

Akaka. 

ackerman. 

Donnelly. 

Appi.egate. 

Patterson. 

Markey. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Levtne  of  California. 
Mr.  Berman. 

Fazio. 

Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Jenkins. 

P'lorio. 

Conyers  in  two  instances. 

DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Gore. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


Lehman  of  Florida. 
Walgren  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJcn  i:.\.MENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  November  4.  1983.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE      REPORTS      CON- 
CERNING    OFFICIAL     FOREIGN 

TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  individuals  and 
delegations  traveling  under  authoriza- 
tions from  the  Speaker  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  third  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1983  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  ITALY  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JULY  1  AND  JULY  11.  1983 


Oaff 


him  91  Memt»>  ur  ««i«loyK 


Counlty 


AfiivJI 

Ut^3l\lilf 

Iliomaf  S  Foley  Ddtgalion  Owmin 

7/1 

77 

7? 

7'I0 

USSR 

7  IC 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  itjnsowtiton  iRl 

DC 

MoscM  DC  < 

Dj«i<)  R  Otuy 

1  1 

7  2 

UnitRl  Kingdom 

7  2 

7  10 

USSR 

7  10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  Iranjporlation  >  RT 

DC 

MoXM  DC  > 

Cardiss  Colims 

7  1 

7  2 

United  Hmjdom 

7  } 

7  10 

USSR 

7  10 

7  11 

naty 

Military  Iranicortatioti  i  RI 

DC 

Moscoo  DC  < 

Innottiy  E   l*i^I^ 

7  1 

7  2 

United  « nfiiir 

li 

7  10 

USSR 

7/10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  liansocital^on    RI 

D'. 

Mo.cii*  DC 

Henry  A  Waiinan 

1  i 

7  .' 
/  10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

/  10 

/  11 

Italy 

Military  Iranspoclalen  'RT- 

^DC 

MmcM  DC  1 

Itiomas  J  Owiwy 

t  I 

United  KinfOom 

USSR 

Italy 

MiMjff  !rar>poitat:jri  iRI 

UL 

MC-.C5*  U  I.  1 

MalltiM  McHugli 

7  1 

7'2 

Uiulfd  HmMom 

7..? 

7/10 

USSR 

7  10 

1  11 

Italy 

Military  Itansoortjlion  (RI 

-DC 

Moscow  DC 

Riciiatd  «  bpnaidt 

7  1 

7  2 

Umlw)  Hinpdcm 

h2 

7  10 

USSR 

J  10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  trarstortatwn  .  RI 

DC 

Mo'.cmii  DC  1 

Antlwy  C  B«iWson 

7   1 

7  2 

United  Kingdom 

7  2 

7  10 

USSR 

7  10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  ttanspwlalion  (RI  - 

-DC 

Mosco*  DCi 

Norman  0  0<i<s 

7  1 

11 

United  Kingdom 

?,? 

7  10 

USSR 

7'10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military              tijnsDOr'] 

... 

OT 

DC  Mosow  DCi 

Dan  GWkman 

7 

/  io 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7  10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  lianiportation  i  RT 

DC 

MosccDCi 

Wycrx  Io«l*r 

7,1 

7/2 

Utiiled  Kingdom 

7  2 

7  10 

USSR 

7'10 

'11 

IWy 

Military  transgotlatiai  i  RI 

DC 

Mncmt  DCi 

Martin  Fray 

7  1 

/  2 

United  Kingdom 

1  i 

7  10 

7  10 
7  U 

USSR 

Italy 

MiMary  tTan>|iortat«n  i  RT 

DC 

MouowDCi 

BiCkOlCTfy 

7.1 

7,2 

United  Kmgdom 

1'1 

7/10 

USSR 

7-10 

7,11 

Italy 

FVr  d«m' 

Transmtation 

Ollter 

OBtposes 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  doMai 

US  MUr 

US  doMi- 

Foreign        eguivalent 

foreign 

egimalent 

Foreign 

iquulort 

Foreign         equwalent 

currency          or  U  S 

currency 

orUS 

currency 

orUS 

currency           or  U  S 

currency  - 

currency' 

currency 

currency  = 

.'c:  * 

\in 

6849 

287  22 

l-A  lie 

14335 

jq^  (i 

;■):« 

516369 

58  53 

X'2 1'C 

li    T-J 

6849, 

JM% 

143  35 

;«oo 

5.1tJf9 

58  53 

?02  iX' 

16  73 

6849 

i%  OP 

143  35 

19100 

516369 

5853 

:'u.'  V' 

li  n 

68  49 

i:'  00 

143  35 

w:oo 

•j  \bS  di 

58  53 

.'O:  0;^ 

16  73 

68  49 
143  35 

'^Z 

5.16369 

in  ;i 

5853 
6849 

^-A-J: 

143  35 

HJOi 

58  53 

."ii:  'ju 

;►  '2 

68  49 

j'jf.  00 

143  35 

I'iVin 

5.16369 

58  53 

n:  OC' 

IS  71 

6849 

v.",  '>', 

143  35 

Viiiv 

58  53 

;r:  •!(> 

'\-n 

6849 
143  35 

•';>  Hi 

5.16369 

16  7- 

58  53 
68  49 

j:*  00 

143  35 

4Ji35 

:  ii ''(. 

58  53 

252  W 
5  163  69 

202  00 

:t!i 

nSlS 

7R7  ?^ 

v-.i  Vi 

516369 

:s73 

5.163  69 
16  73 

'r  '5 

143  35 
5853 

68  49 
143  35 
58  53 

6849 

143  35 
58  S3 

6849 
143  35 
58  53 

499  .15 

:t' .: 

199  i'l 
2zl  33 
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JULY  1  AND  JULY  11.  1983— Continued 


REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BET.',.,;, 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  ot  MemDei  oi  empioyee 


Amval       Oepaitwe 


Country 


Foreign 
cuiiency 


US  ddiai 

equivalent 

01  US 

cunency - 


Iransportation 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

cunency - 


Ottw  purposes 

US  dollai 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

cuirency  - 


lotal 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Mililaiy  transportation  iRI- 
)oei  Pritctiard 

DC  Moscow  DCi 

7/1 
7/2 

7/2 
7/10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  IRI- 

Inomas  I  ("etii 

DC  Mosco*/DCi 

7/1 
7/2 

7/2 
7/10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  'RI- 

DC   Moscow  DC  1 

7'1 

7/2 

United  Kingdom 

lim  leach 

1:2 

7/10 

USSR 

7/10 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  tiansportalion  (RI- 
SK) Mortison 

-DC /Moscow  DC  1 

7/1 
7/2 

7/2 
7/10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

710 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  IRT 

-DC  'Mosco*/DCi 

71 

7,2 

United  Kingdom 

tairy  Hopkins 

7/2 

7-10 

USSR 

7/10 

7,11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  iRI 
yypiner  W  Brand! 

-DC  Moscow  DCi 

7/1 

in 

7/2 
7'10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

711 

Italy 

Military  transportation  (RT 
)im  Sctiollaert 

-DC/Mosco*/DC) 

7/1 
7/2 

7/2 
7/10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

710 

711 

Italy 

Military  transportation  l«T 
Gene  Moos 

-DC  Moscow  OCi 

7/1 
7  2 

7-2 
710 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

7  11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  (RT 
William  L  First 

DC  Moscow  DC) 

7/1 
7/2 

7/2 
7/10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  lianspoitation  i  RI 
Karen  Watson 

-DC  Moscow  DC  I 

71 

/;2 

7/2 
7-10 

United  Kingdom 
USSR 

7/10 

7'U 

Italy 

Militaiy  transportation  (RT 

-DC  Moscow  DC) 

7i 

7/10 

USSR 

Ai.  Weiss 

7  10 

7/11 

Italy 

Military  transportation  (RT 

-DC  Moscow  DC  ' 

202  00 
356  00 
194  00 

202  00 
35600 
194  00 

202  00 
356  00 
194  00 

202  00 
35600 
194  00 

202  00 
356  00 
194  00 

202  00 
356  00 
194  00 

202  00 

356  00 

!91  00 

:■'::  K 


5,163  69 
16  73 


5,163  69 
16  73 


16/3 


5.16369 
16  73 


5.163  69 
16  73 


5.16369 

16  73 


5.163  69 
16  73 


5,16369 

If,  71 


1 91  Ot 

202  00 
356  00 
194  00 

202  00 

356  00 

194  00 

395  00 

;9ioo 


i.lbJOS 


5,163  69 


1673 


16  75 


68  49 
143  35 
58  53 

6819 
143  35 
58  53 

58  49 
113  35 
58  53 

68  49 
143  35 
58  53 

68  19 

113  35 
58  53 

6819 
143  3: 


68  49 

■j8  5; 

6819 
113  35 
58  53 

6819 
113  35 


t819 
:13  35 
58  53 


5,163  69 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5.16369 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
199  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
499.35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,16369 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,16369 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
287  22 
499  35 
252  53 
5,163  69 
53885 
252  53 
5.163  69 


1  Pel  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

-It  loieign  cu'iency  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  Ui. 


currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  JAPAN,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

1983 


THOMAS  S  FOLEY  Chairman,  Aug   3.  1983 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  7  AND  JULY  12, 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  ol  Member  oi  employee 


Country 


Arrival       Depailuie 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  -' 


Tiansportation 

US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  oi  U  S 

cunencv - 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  o'  U  S 

currency  - 


George  C  [ustaquio 

Ana  M  Rodriquez 

George  C  Fustaquio 

Ana  M  Rodrique; 

Committee  tola' 


7,7 
7/7 
7  9 
7  9 


7  9  Philippine; 

7/9  Ptiilippmes 

7/12  lapan 

7/12  lapan 


1,650 

1,650 

81,591 

84,591 


150  00 
150  00 
35100 
35100  , 


1.002  00 


1650  150  00 

1650  150  00 

84,951  351 00 

84,591  35100 

1,002  00 


'  ^t„%7c:rencr^sS*enT^  rs'dolla.  equiv^en,  i.  US  currency  is  used,  ente-  amount  extended 


GEORGt  C  EUSTAQUIO  lUlV  22   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MAJORITY  LEADERSHIP  DELEGATION  TO  VENEZUELA,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  23  AND 

JULY  25.  1983 


Date 


Name  ol  Memtiei  oi  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


lim  Wright 

Military  tiansportation 
Bill  Aleiandei 

Military  transportation 
Ronald  Coleman 

Military  transportation 


7  73  7/25     Venezeula 

7,25     Venezeula 

].n  7/25     Vene7eula 


Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
C'jtiency           or  U  S 

cunency - 

Other  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
curiericy          oi  US 

currency  - 

foreign 
currency 

us  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency  - 

US  dollar 

equivalenl 

or  US 

currency  -' 

3,219/5           243  00 
3,219  74            243  00 

3  219  74           ?4<on 

1  916  ^6 
i  9;6  36 
1,916  36 

1916  36 

243  00 

1  916  36 

UMI 


3U8S2 


(  (  )\(,Kl  s>l()\  \l    K)  (OKI)— HOI   ^1. 


iSuicniL 


ember  J,  1983 


Dllt 


Pwdwn' 


TiammrUlnn 


Ollin  pufposes 


ToM 


Name  ol  Memftw  »  wpkiytf 


Miclie»  LWn<i 

Mifitaiy  trjnsooilalio'' 
Mnn  Mjck 

Mililjry  rransooclalion 
Chris  Malthwrs 

Mititaty  Irjnsiwlalioil 
lUinffiw  MitcMI 

Military  Iransfxxtatiun 
RfCliard  Pww 

Mililaty  Iran^iwlalioii 

ConMnltce  total 


trrival 

Opartiire 

»m«euU 

Wm»;«iU 

Vmnula 

VmmU 

VenenuU 

Country 


For(i|n 
Cuttncy 


US  Drniai 

cquivaKiil 

or  US 


Foiti(n 
ciifr«Ky 


US  Mar 

equnaleiit 

aUS 

cutimcy-' 


Foieffi 
OirrnKy 


US  Ma 

eguwaleM 
orUS 

currmcy' 


US  (Mat 
Hnp  cquivaleiit 
(atrwcy  Of  U  S 

currency ' 


3?19M 

3?I9M 
3?I9;4 
3  219M 


;430O 
243  00 
?4300 
?43  00 
?4300 


1916  36 
1916  36 
1916  36 
1916  36 
1916  36 


?43  00 
1916  36 

?4300 
1916  36 

243  00 
1.916  36 

24300 
1,916  36 

243  00 
1916  36 


IJUM 


lS.330n 


17.274U 


'  fv  tim  coostitulei  lodging  and  m»als 

■  If  iMdgn  cwrtncy  is  uvd  tntti  U  S  dollar  cqunMnt.  il  U  S  Ciximy  is  in«l.  tnlc  amount  eicenM 


IIM  WRIGHT  Aug  24   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MAJORITY  LEADERSHIP  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN,  CHINA,  SINGAPORE,  MALAYSIA  AND  TAIWAN.  U  S  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  5  AND  AUG  18,  1983 


Nan*  ot  (IfmCef  or  jintloyw 


Date 


Arrival        DQiaitur* 


CouMiy 


lames  C  *'iiiw  ir 

86 

8/9 

Japan 

8  9 

8  11 

Chna 

8  11 

8  13 

Smgapoie 

8  13 

8  15 

Tai»an 

«lilila<y  a«  transpo<l  IRI) 

OanleFascrti 

8  6 

8  9 

lapan 

8  9 

8  11 

Ciwia 

8,11 

8  13 

Smjjpoie 

8  13 

8/15 

Tawin 

Mihtary  aw  Iransgoil 

iRIl 

itll*  Paul  Hammnscnmiffl 

8  6 

89 

Japan 

89 

8/11 

Clima 

8/II 

1/13 

Smgapore 

113 

8/15 

tawan 

Military  w  tianspoit 

iRIl 

Stew  Solar; 

Military  air  Iranscoct 

Itom  Andrevus  to  lotyo 

only 

8  6 

8  9 

lapan 

8/9 

8  11 

Cli«ia 

8  11 

813 

Sinjaoofe 

8  13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

MiMani  a«  lianscoft  iRTj 

Harry  Reid 

8.6 

89 

lapan 

8  9 

8  II 

Oima 

8,11 

8  13 

Singapore 

8/13 

8/15 

laiaan 

Militafy  air  Iransgort  < 

iRI) 

Larry  Smitli 

8/6 

8  9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

Oiina 

8/11 

8  13 

S«gapore 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Mililafy  air  transport 

JackRuss 

8/6 

8/9 

lapan 

8'9 

8  11 

Chma 

8/11 

8/13 

Singapore 

8' 13 

8/ 15 

Taiwan 

Military  ail  Iianspcil 

ttarsliall  Lynam 

8/6 

8/9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

Ouna 

8/11 

8/13 

Smgapoie 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Militafy  a«  transport 

Anne  Page 

86 

8  9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

China 

8/11 

8/13 

Singapore 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Military  *i  transport 

Marge  VoungNood 

8/6 

8/9 

lapan 

8/9 

8/11 

Oiina 

8/11 

8/13 

Singapore 

8'13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Military  air  tianspwt 

laoet  Moote 

8/6 

8/9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

China 

8/11 

8/13 

Singapore 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Military  air  iranspoi' 

Paul  Dfislirt 

8/6 

8/9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

China 

8/11 

8/13 

Smgapore 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Military  air  transport 

Nctmas  Masters 

8/6 

8/9 

Japan 

8/9 

8/11 

Ch«a 

i/ll 

8/13 

Sngapore 

8/13 

8/15 

Taiwan 

Pb*  i>eflt"i 

IraiBportatnn 

US  Ma 

niiei  purposn 

Total 

US  Mat 

US  Ma 

US  Mar 

Foreign 

eguvalenl 

Foreifii         ^wvilliri 

Fnito         (»mal(nt 

Foreign 

egunraleni 

currency 

orUS 

currenqr         « US 

currency          or  U  S 

currency 

or  US 

currency- 

c»n«ncy» 

currency-' 

currency ' 

1 10250 

45000 
lot  00 

86  68 

530  68 
108  00 

644 

30200 

64  1 

366  13 

10055 

25000 

8  h2  62 

'""^ 

250  00 
8?5262 

110  250 

45000 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10  055 

250  00 

8,;52  62 

10055 

250  00 
8752  62 

110250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

53668 
10800 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10.055 

25000 

8752  62 
2  24991 

10055 

25000 
8752  62 

2  2499! 

110250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10  055 

25000 

10  055 

25000 
8,752  62 

110  250 

45000 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10  055 

250  00 

«7S?S? 

10055 

25000 
875262 

10250  00 

45000 
108  00 

86  68 

53668 
10800 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10055 

250000 

8.252  62 

1O055 

25000 
8  75262 

110  250 

450  OO 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

366  13 

10  055 

250  00 

8  75?  6? 

10.055 

250  00 
8752  62 

110250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 

108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10,055 

250  00 

8752  62 

10.055 

250  00 
8  752  62 

110250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

30200 

64  13 

366  13 

10055 

25000 

«   Kit- 

10,055 

250  00 
8,752  62 

110  250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

366  13 

10  055 

250  00 

tttJB 

10,055 

25000 
8,752  62 

110  250 

45000 
10800 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10  055 

250  00 

ima 

10055 

25000 
8752  62 

110  250 

450  00 
108  00 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

36613 

10  055 

25000 

l.;S262 

10,055 

250  00 
8,752  62 

110  250 

45000 
10800 

86  68 

536  68 
108  00 

644 

302  00 

64  13 

366  13 

10  055 

250  00 

10  055 

25000 

Sut  rrnhrr  ■],  1983 


CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


30883 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency ' 

currency ' 

currency ' 

6,752  62 


Military  air  transport 
Vance  Hydmar 


V...>;ary  ait  transport 


1/6 
8/9 
8/11 
8/13 


8/9  lapan 

8/11  China 

8/n  Singapore 

8/15  Taiwan 


110,250 


644 
10.055 


450  00 
108  00 
302  00 
25000  . 


86.68 


(4.13 


8,752  62 


8.752  62 

536  68 

10800 

366  13 

10,055  250  00 

8.752  62 


:ir.o,r"  »'il!c";"  S^nt?,  JTs^dolla,  equiva^t  ,.  US  currency  ,s  used,  enter  an^un.  e.per^ 


IIM  WRIGHT,  Oct  21,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGAT,0-n^SPmU_«^ 

~"  ~  n..   j,._  ,  Tr.rtnnftjfim  Otl»t   DUrDOSCS  'Otal 


Date 


Per  diem  • 


Ttanspoftation 


Name  of  Member  or  emptoyee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  '^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency  - 


Ml  Ron  Klam 

jack  Russ 

Ms  Cattierine  Abernattiy 

Saia  Burton 

William  M  Ttiomas 


9/7 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

9/6 

9/11 

Spam 

300  00 
375  00 
375  00 
375  00 
375  00 


1,877  C 


2,177  08 


2,332  16   , \]%l 

2,332  16   - ■  °   ^ 

2.332 16       - - "°;  J 

2  332  16  ^'"''^ 


:!;';rn  c:*.lcnS^nte,  rs'^lUr  equiva..  n  US  currer^y  ,s  used  enter  amount  e.^nded 


WIILIAM  W  THOMAS.  Oct  18.  1983 


TRAVEL,  PATRICIA  0.  BRADLEY.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  6  AND  AUG  21.  1983 


employee 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency  - 

Transportation 

us  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency '' 

Ottier  purposes 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  = 

Foreign 
currency 

Total 

US  dollar 

Name  ot  Member  ot 

Arrival 

Departure 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  * 

8/6 

8/9 

8/12 

8/14 

8/18 

8/9 

8/12 

8/14 

8/18 

8/21 

Meiico 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

lamao 

324  00 
324  00  .. 
216  00  .. 
476  00  .. 
426  00 



342  00 
324  00 

Patricia  0  Bradley 

216  00 

_ 

476  00 

426  00 

Total 

1.76600 

»  3.961.27 

1.766  00 

:r.o?;rcrS':sS\r,rS^'Ue,u,va^U.US  cunencyisuseo  enter  amount  expended  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^   _^^^ 

'  Military  transportation 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PHILIP  COLE  FINEGAN,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAm^E^^^^ 


Date 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


P  C  Finegan 


8/6  8/9       Brazil 

8/9  8/13      Peru 

8/13  8/16     Ecuador 


188110  352  00 

548.550  35000 

14  448  150  00 

150.00 

1  002  00 


Total 


P  C  fINEGAN,  Sep!  6.  1983 


:ff.» -™"  "'-•  ""•«•  — " ' " '"""  ■'  ■- ""  ""■' '""" 

™,  OF  !XFt«DI,U.ES  tO.  OFtO.L  fO»t«  T«.iL.  HON  .«S  D  FORD.  US  HOUSE  OF  ,FP«ESE«»T«ESF«P»^^    .  •«»  »'  '"^ 


Date 


Per  diem  ■ 


Transportation 


Ottiet  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  ^ 


lames  David  Ford 
ToUl 


7/1 
7/5 
7/7 


7/5  fiance 
7/7  Austria 
7/10     Italy 


3.815 
3.609  75 
590.536 


500  00 
202  00 
388  00 


904  00  . 


1.090  00 


904  00 


1404  00 
202  00 
38800 


1.994  00 


:|r',rn^'-"  SU";;  7r^^.  ^^^^^  ..  us  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


jAMES  D  FORD  Aug  3.  1983 


;{()SSl  (  (  )\(,K1  ss|()\  Al    Kl  (  (  )K1)     IK  )l'SE  November  3.  198  J 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFPICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  ALVIN  FROM.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  30  AND  SEPT.  9.  1983 
Diit 

Artivil       Oewrluie 


Nam  dt  M«<nb«  «  emiiloyee 


Countrv 


AJvtn  from 


Total 


8/31 
9/3 
9 '6 
9/6 


9/  3  Gnmany 

9/6  trance 

9/6  Brusids 

9/9  (niland 


tvi 

m> 

US  iMai 

ocUS 
ciintKV< 

Iranponalw 

US  dollai 
Foiei|n  equwatent 
omcKf          ot  US 

CUfKlKY-' 

OtfWI 

foreijn 
cuireticy 

gwposts 

US  (Wlai 

equivaieni 

01  US 

currency - 

total 

Forei|ii 
cwrwqr 

US  (Wlar 
Forei|n  eqimaleni 
currency          Of  U  S 

currency' 

I04S;0 

3134  ?0 

IW 

39000 
3«7  00 

11700 

.•■)1«.'A 

liJU 

135  It 

1194  CO 

3.SII24 

l3Stt 

'  Pw  (Vem  con-.tilule^  WHmg  and  meals 

- 11  tweign  currency  n  ined  enter  U  S  dotal  equrvaleni  it  u  S  currency  is  used  enin  amount  eapenM 

'  Mililafy  air  transportation 


Aim  IRON  Oct  10  I9<3 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  AUBREY  McCUTCHEON,  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  5  AND  AUG  12, 1983 


Name  ol  Member  or  emoloyee 


Dale 


Arrival       Devarlure 


Country 


Aubrey  McCutctieon 

Received  m  United  Stales  belore  departurp 
9r"-~-  -  ■  --r-ad 
;  ningrad 

k-.  ..  V        «  I    ■ 

Paul  ',j  huWi  .!•.  Moscow 
Total 


8/6 


8/1?     USSR 


Per  di 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
CMitncy' 

Iransponalion 

US  dollir 
Foreifn  equivaieni 
currency          or  US 

currency - 

OBw  punnses 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  iwiaf 
Foreign  eqwvaleflt 
currency           oc  U  S 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           Or  U  5 

currency' 

66 
76 

311  SO 
3611 
9915 

479  S3 

?49;oo 

I  fv  Item  ctmstilutes  Mgmg  an)  meals 

'  II  toreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  cuirency  iS  used  enter  anwuni  eipended 

■  Ttie  Coogressionji  Tiavel  OHice  at  the  U  S  State  Oevaitmeni  nas  advised  us  to  iubmit  tins  incomplete  retort  until  they  are  able  to  contirm  the  e>acl 
leiMpad  ine  Moscow  (mbassy  did  not  ptovide  traiel  artvance  applications  or  a  cable  repatmg  ctiarges  to  the  congressional  account  sucli  as  IKose  altaclied  M'., 
has  not  provided  sucb  mloimation  since  January  1983  Please  advise  us  il  leimbursemeni  ol  any  overpayment  is  reqwied 


n  Moscow  by  tne  US  Fmbassy  tliere  Unlike  tne  Imbassy  in 
iinBiPssionai  luvei  at  State  advises  that  me  Moscow  (mbassy 

AuBRfy  McCUTCHTWl  Sept  i:   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  L  KIRK  0  DONNELL,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETVIfEEN  AUG  8  AND  AUG  9,  1983 


Name  ol  Member  or  emptoyee 


Dale 


Arrival       Departure 


Peiitemi 


Irampottalion 


Oliw  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Fweign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaieni 

or  US 

CurtliKy' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dona* 

equivalent 

oiUS 

curTwcy-' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

cwtency' 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


I  Kirk  0  Donnell 


8/8 


Honluias 


7S0O 


63100 


/06  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  H  toreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivaieni  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


L  AIRHOOONNEIl   Aug  9   1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  JEfFREY  PRYCE,  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  14  AND  AUG  18,  1983 


Dale 


Name  ot  Memb«  m  employee 


Airwat      Depiniire 


Country 


ledrey  Piyce 


8/14 
8/16 


8  16     El  S«vado< 
8<  18     Ncaiaiua 


Per  diem< 

US  doliai 
Foreign        equivalent 
cuirency          or  U  S 

currency" 

Tianipoitation 

US  dollar 
FoKi(n  equrvaient 
cuirency          or  U  S 

cuirency  -• 

Olliei  purposes 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equwaleM 
cwiency         01  U  S 

cunmcy' 

Total 

US  dollai 
Fowin  equvaieni 
cunency          » US 

cunency' 

39?  50           15000 
15000 

698  93 

9989; 

I  Pel  ttm  conslituirs  lodgmg  and  meals 

'  II  toreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equnaleni  it  U  S  currency  is  u»d.  enlei  jmeunl 


Xnirmher  J,  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PAUL  M  SNYDER,  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  14  AND  AUG.29,  1983 


30885 


Dale 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Airival 

Oepartmc 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Forergn 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

8/15 
8/18 
8/23 

8/18 
8/?3 
8/26 

South  Korea 

Peoples  Republic  ot  China 

Thailand 

229.310 

73899 

5.358  50 

29100 
37500 
234  00 

291  00 

Paul  M  Snyder 

37500 



234  00 

Prorated  share  ol  travel  tor  entire  tr» 
Total 

10.78399 

10.783  99 

900  00 

10.783  99 

11.683  99 

I  Per  d«m  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  .^  . 

'  11  loiafn  cunency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equnialent.  it  U  S  cunency  is  used  entei  amount  expended 


i.XLCUlIVt: 


COMMl'MCA  riONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rulr  XXIV  .  xeru- 
tive  communications  v\; n  laktii  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  n  !t  rnd  ;i.s  fol- 
lows: 

2091.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
A.ssistanl  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  custodial  services  function 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2092.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
.Vssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  motor  vehicle  operations 
and  maintenance  function  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law.  96  342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  leasing 
system  for  the  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Sale  No. 
73— Central  California,  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  November  30.  1983.  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  section 
8.a)(8)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a  report 
of  all  persons  upon  whom  the  President  has 
(onferred  the  Young  American  Medal  for 
Bravery,  pursuant  to  section  5.  chapter  520 
of  the  act  of  Augu.st  3.  1950:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  tran.smilling  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  the  review  and  eval- 
uation of  methodology  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  allowing  oil  and  ga-s 
wells  on  the  Outer  Continential  Shelf  to  be 
shut  in  or  to  flare  natural  gas.  pursuant  to 
.section  601(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978;  Joint 
ly.  to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ation.s  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  OOMMI'ITEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BII.US  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

I'lidcr  (iau.^f  2  ol  rule  XIII.  reports 
(,!  committees  v.»Te  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing-'  and  refcrenr--  to  the 
proper  calendar.  a.s  follows: 

Mr  WHrri?:N  Cummittee  on  Appropria- 
tions HoLiM  Jcjiril  Resolution  403  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for 


other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98  473  i  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTKN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  H  429;i  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-474).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2211.  A  bill  to  exempt 
rural  electric  cooperatives  from  certain 
right-of-way  rental  payments  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-475)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2982.  A  bill  to  exempt 
irrigation  conveyance  systems  from  fees  and 
conditions  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  iRept.  No. 
98-476).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  HUD  is  not  adequately 
preserving  subsidized  multifamily  housing 
(Rept.  No.  98-477),  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wh(jU   Housi   on  the  Slate  of  the 

Union.  „  ,   _ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, Conference  report  on  H.R.  3222 
(Rept.  No,  98-478).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4102.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  assure  uni- 
versal telephone  service  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-479).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2629.  A  bill  to  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
modify  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  lands  previously 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  California  for  the 
u.se  of  the  University  of  California  (Rept. 
No.  98  480),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  H.R  4294  A  bill  to  name  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center  in 
Altoona.  Pa.,  the  -James  E.  Van  Zandt  Vet- 
erans' Adminustration  Medical  Center."  and 
to  name  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  m  Dublin.  Ga..  the  "Carl  Vinson 
Veterans  .'Vdministration  Medical  Center' 
iRept.  No  98  481'  Referred  to  th./  House 
Calendar. 
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/Omitted  from  the  Record  of  October  31. 

SUBSEQUENT    ACTION    ON    A    I^.E- 

PORTED     BILL     SEQUENTL'^LLY 

REFERRED 

Under  elf. use  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker; 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  2848,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

PIBLIC   BILLS   AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITTKN: 
H.R,  4293.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tem"ber  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr     EDGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr,  Shuster,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery.   Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr. 
Edwards   of   California,   Mr.   Wylie, 
Mr,   Sam   B,    Hall,   Jr.,   Mr,    Hillis. 
Mr     .\?F:.TA,kZi     Mr     Solomon.    Mr. 
Leath    ('   T(  .xa.^,   Mr     McEwen.   Mr. 
Sheliy,    Mr    Smith   of   New    Jersey. 
Mr     Mica,    Mr     Denny    Smith,    Mr, 
Daschle.  Mr,  Gramm.  Mr   Dow-dy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.   Martinez.   Mr,    Scndqi'ist.   Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Bilirakis.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs,  Johnson.   Mr.  Harri- 
son. Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr    Penny.  Mr. 
Staggers.        Mr        Slattery.        Mr. 
Bryant,       Mr        Richardson.       Mr. 
Thomas    of    Georgia     Mr     Hatcher. 
Mr,  Ray.  Mr    Levitas,  Mr    Fowler. 
Mr,  Gingrich.  Mr  Jenkins,  Mr   Bar- 
nard. Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr,  Clinger,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.    Mr     Coyne,    Mr     Fogli- 
etta.    Mr     Gaydos,    Mr     Gekas.    Mr. 
Goodling,    Mr     Gray.    Mr     Kolter, 
Mr,    KosTMAYER.    Mr     McDade,    Mr. 
Murphy,    Mr     Murtha,    Mr     Ridge, 
Mr    RiTTER.  Mr    Schulze    Mr    Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr    Ymi-.  in); 
H,R,   4294,   A  bill   to  name  the  Veterans' 
.Administration  Medical  Center  in  Altoona. 
Pa.,  the  'James  E.  Van  Zandt  V<-fra:.-    Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center,     a:. a  :      :,,.rne 
the       Veterans        Administration       Medical 
Center  in  Duolin.  Ga..  the    Carl  Vinson  Vet- 
erans   Administration   Medical   Center":   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  WIRTH 
H,R,  4295    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States,  and 
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for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MacKAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Matsui 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr   Pepper.  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA.  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Lehman    of    California.    Mr.    Hutto. 
Mr.   Lacomarsino,   Mr.   Ireland.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.    Mr.    Horton.    and    Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida): 
H.R.    4:'96.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
equal  and  equitable  classification  and  duty 
rates  for  certain  imported  citrus  products: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     ASPIN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Garcia.    Mr.    Tallon,    Ms.    Kapthr. 
Mr.   DuRBiN,   Mr.    Kildee.   Mr.    For 
SYTHE.   Mr.   Bedell.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Weaver.    Mr     Porter.    Mr.    Moody. 
Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  4297.  A  bill  to  require  that  local  gov- 
ernment emergency  personnel  be  notified  in 
advance  of  the  shipment  of  high-level  nucle- 
ar waste  through  local  government  jurisdic- 
tions: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  production  of  any 
property  in  lieu  of  the  regular  investmenl 
tax  credit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr     BRYANT   (for   himself,    Mr 
Frost.   Mr.   Matsui.   Mr.   McNulty. 
Mr.    Vandercriff,    and    Mr.    Ander- 
son): 
H.R.  4299.  A  bill  entitled:    The  Cable  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1983":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr    An 
DREWS     of      North      Carolina.      Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Andrews   of   Texas,    Mr.    Ottincer. 
Mr.    SisiSKY.    and    Mr.    Nelson    of 
Florida): 
H.R.  4300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974   to   provide   for   assistance   in   locatinK 
missing   children   and   to   authorize   appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H  R.  4301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
certain  computer-related  crime:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PHILIP  M  CRANE 
H  R  4302  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink 
ing  Water  Act  to  provide  that  the  exemp 
tions  provided  with  respect  to  barium  shall 
not  terminate  prior  to  the  completion  of 
health  studies  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr   FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ECKART): 

H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  provide  a  Federal 
cause  of  action  for  damages  caused  by  toxic 
sut)stances:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  4304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub 
stances  Control  Act  to  improve  and  simplify 
the  regulation  of  toxic  substances:  to  the 
Committee  on  E^iergy  and  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    HANCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vander    Jac.t.     Mr.    Campbell,     Mr. 
ScHULZE.  and  Mr.  Wheat); 
H  R.  4305.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  for  services  for  preparing  any  in- 
dividual income  tax  return:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER; 
H.R.  4306.  A  bill  to  provide  annuity  bene- 
fits under  the  military  survivor  benefit  plan 
to  the  surviving  spouses  of  military  retirees 
who   died   before   September   21.    1972,   but 
after  their  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr.    Brooks,    Mr. 
Mazzoli.   Mr.   Synar,   Mrs.   Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  F^ank,  Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut.      Mr. 
Berman.    Mr.    Hyde.    Mr.    Kindness, 
Mr.     Sawyer.     Mr.     DeWine.     Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Si- 
korskd: 
H.R.  4307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  legal  .services  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  those  persons  financially 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  representation, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  4308.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact   for 
the  preparation  of  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
development    of    a    system    of    high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEAL. 
H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  approve  and  distribute  to  food 
service  operations  instructions  for  removing 
food  which  has  become  lodged  in  a  person's 
throat;   to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H  R.  4310.  A  bill  to  exempt  individuals 
currently  employed  as  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  security  inspectors  from  the  physi- 
cal fitness  requirements  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  chapter  IV  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  Order  5632  and  from 
any  other  physical  fitness  requirements  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Energy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RUSSO; 
H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  inter- 
est or  penalties  shall  be  assessed  or  collected 
with  respect  to  tax  attributable  to  a  home 
which  was  won  in  a  local  radio  contest  and 
which  was  specially  designed  for  a  handi- 
capped foster  child  of  the  taxpayer:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.   Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia); 
H.R.  4312    A  bill  to  amend  section  47  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  u.se  of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  to 
capture  certain  wild   horses  and  burros  on 
lands  administered   by   the   National    Park 
Service  or  by  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WISE; 
H  R.  4313    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  medicare  re- 
imbursement to  hospitals  and  other  provid 
ers  of  services  for  legal  fees;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska; 
H.J.  Res   409.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  any  Federal 


agency  from  using  funds  to  dispose  of  the 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  near 
Barrow,  Alaska,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MICA; 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  return  to  Cuba  of  Cuban  nationals,  cap- 
tured by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Grenada; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr     SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.   Mr.    Porter.   Mr.    Walcren. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.   Mr.   Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr      Kindness.    Ms.     Kaptur.     Mr. 
Weber.    Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr.    Lacomar- 
sino,  Mr.   Hughf^.  Mr.   Lantos,  Mr. 
Wortij:y.   Ms.   Mikulski.  Mr.   Beil- 
ENSON.   Mr    Daub.   Mr.   Zschau,   Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Frost); 
H.   Con.   Res.   207.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the 
tragic  killing  of  Koreans  in  Burma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana; 
H.  Res.  361    Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Untjer  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   FRANKLIN; 

H  R  4314  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnnie 
P.  Shackelford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER; 

H  R  4315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  C. 
Stas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
.sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H.R.  100;  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  507;  Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Bilihakis.  Mr.  MiNiSH.  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R  568   Mr  Oilman. 

H.R.  656;  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Sikopski. 

H.R.  750;  Mr  McCurdy 

H.R  1031  Mr  Glickman 

H.R.  1219;  Mr.  Sabo 

H  R    1405;  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H  R   1434  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R  1743;  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr  Young  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Gejdenson. 

H  R.  1961;  Mr.  McEwen. 

H  R   2053;  Mr   Kemp. 

H.R.  2116;  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr    Downey  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2133;  Mr  Mineta.  Mr  Conte.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr  Ireland.  Mr  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 


H.R  2:)H4  Mr,  Horton.  Mr,  Gonzalez.  Mr 
Fhost.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr   Harrison. 

H.R.  2817:  Mr.  DAmouks.  Mr  .Stokes.  Mr 
Nichols.  Mr  Biaggi.  Mr.  Ru  hakdson.  Mr 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  2956:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H  R.  2977:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H  R.  3050:  Mr.  Wolf. 

H  R.  3077;  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  3078:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  3257:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Chan 
D1.ER.  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H  R.  3264;  Mr.  Minish  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H  R,  3336:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H  R.  3380:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  3651;  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  3668  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Niel- 
SON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Moor 
head. 

H.R.  3711:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3783:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  3870;  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Ms.  Per- 

RARO. 

H.R.  4016;  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO.  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  4017;  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. 
H.R.  4043:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
H.R.  4052:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  4078;  Mr.  Dorcan. 
H.R.  4093;  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Hightower.   Mr.   Towns.   Mr.    Ratch- 
ford.    Mr.    Ackerman.    Mr.    Addabbo.    Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Skelton. 
and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4102;  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Harkin.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Shumway.  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4206;  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr  Badham.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Dorgan. 

H.R.  4210:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr,  Beii.enson.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr  Lent.  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Martinfj^.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr  Spratt.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

H.R.  4214;  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Corrada.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
and  Mr.  McCloskey. 
H.R.  4259;  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  4279;  Mr.  Alexander. 


H.J.  Res.  100;  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr  Hillis.  and 
Mr.  OxLEY. 

H.J.  Res.  103;  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr 
Thomas  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.J.  Res.  253;  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr,  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nes-see.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  336;  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Fuqua.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA.  Mr,  Archer.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Carper.  Mi.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McCain.  M.s. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger. Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  369:  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr  Frost.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr,  Porter.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr,  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  P.^tman.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
DEWINE.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is. Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 
H.J.  Res.  375;  Mr.  Spratt. 
H.J.  Res.  377;  Mr.  Neilson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Sisisky.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  379;  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs 
Boxer,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Ms 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.J.  Res.  382;  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Daub.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
and  Mr   MacKay 

H.J.  Res.  383:  Mr,  Matsui.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr,  Madigan.  Mr  Quillen.  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mrs.  Burton 
of  Californa. 

H.J.  Res.  384  Mr  Mineta.  Mr.  Morrison 
OF  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  and  Mr  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr  Coats.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr 
Sikorski.  Mr  Corcoran.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Owens.   Ms.   Fiedler,   Mr.   McCollum.   Mr. 


Bereuter.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  AuCoin.  and  Mr. 

KOGOVSEK. 

H.J.    Res.    389;    Mr.    D' Amours    and    Mr. 

HoYER. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Badham.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.J.  Res.  408:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr  Daniel.  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr  Frank.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gradi- 
son. Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr. 
Ij^ntos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr  Lent. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. Mr.  Saeo.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Boland.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr. 
Penny. 

H.  Con.  Res.  177;  Mr    Ackerman.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.    Barnard.    Mr.    Barnes.    Mr.    Bartlett. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Bereuter   Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr,  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.    Borski.   Mr.   Bosco.   Mrs.   Boxer.   Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.    Mrs.    Burton    of    California.    Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr  Coughlin.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.    de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Donnelly.   Mr.   Dowdy  of  Mississppi.   Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Durbin.   Mr.    Dwyer   of   New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.    Mr.    Emerson.    Mr     Evans    of 
Iowa.    Mr.     Fascell.     Mr.     Fauntroy.    Mr. 
Fazio.    Mr.    Feighan.    Ms.    Ferraro.    Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Franklin.    Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
Garcia.    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr.    Gekas.   Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr  Gramm.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.   Hansen   of   Utah,   Mr.   Harrison.   Mr. 
Hartnett.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Heftel    of 
Hawaii.    Mr.    Horton.    Mr.    Howard.    Mr. 
Hoyer.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Hunter.    Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr   Leath  of  Texas.  Mr   Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr   Leland.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Levine    of    California.    Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Lkseffler. 
Mr.    Long    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Lott.    Mr. 
Ix)wery  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.     Luken.     Mr.     McCain.     Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath.    Mr.    McHuch.    Mr.    McKinney. 
Mr.  McNulty    Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.   Martin  of  New   York.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Matsvi.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Michel,  Ms,  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
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\1i;  Ht:;  Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 
\1  •  M  .t  ►  %!■  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
M:      Mix/fK      Mr      MuRPHY.    Mr.    Neal.    Mr. 

Oberstah.  Mr  C)  Brien.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNCER.  Mr  Owens.  Mr  Packard,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr  Parris.  Mr  Patter.son.  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr  Porter,  Mr  Pritchard.  Mr 
RATCHt-ORD,  Mr  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr 
RiNALDo.  Mr  RiTTER.  Mr,  Robinson,  Mr 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roth.  Mrs.  Roijkema.  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr,  Savage.  Mr,  Sawyer.  Mr, 
ScHAEFER.  Mr.  ScKEUER.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER.    Mr.    SHANNON.    Mr.    SiKORSKI.    Mr 

SiUANDER.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr 
Skeen.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr  Solarz. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr,  Torricelli.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr,  Udall.  Mr,  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  Mr  Walgren.  Mr  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr  Weber.  Mr,  Weiss.  Mr,  Wheat. 
Mr,  Whittaker.  Mr,  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr, 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr  Zablocki.  and  Mr. 
Zschau. 

H.  Con.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Levine  of  Caiifornia.  and  Mr. 
Schumer. 


H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr  Markey.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
DlxoN.  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr,  Crockett.  Mr  Mitchell.  Mr, 
Vento.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr 
Leland.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.  Res  281:  Mr  Feighan. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Mi7Rphy,  and 
Ms.  Ferraro. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
266.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  U.S.  Metric  Asso- 
ciation. NorthridRe,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
completion  of  the  metric  transition:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4170 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
—Page  385,  insert  after  line  23  the  following 
new  section; 


SKC.  4%     VMfMiNUM    KMMISi.    Ill    IK  III  (  TIONS 

n  ii;    UK    !•  vi  \u  s  I   III.   I  I-  HI  MN  ^  \ 

\'y  N-t  -     1!^       \     Mt  MUh  li     I  If      \     I   M 
H  1  It  M  (  1 1      ^  MO  1 1   f      lit       \\\y       I   S  I  I  I-  1 1 
SI  Mt  -    I  iH    in     V    MIM-I  I  K    H  Mil   HI 
(Mil--     \    111  il  ~IM.    iiK    ^1  H-I^IKM  I 
AI.I.KWANt  y. 

(a)  In  General  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
265  of  such  Code  (denying  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  certain  expenses  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  income  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code)  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance 
or  to  income  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  section  107  (relating  to 
rental  value  of  parsonages)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982. 

Page  187.  insert  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  495  in  the  table  of  contents  for  title 
IV  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.   496.   Amendment   relating   to   deduc- 
tions for  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain expenses  by  a  member  of  a 
uniformed      service      of      the 
United  Stales,  or  by  a  minister, 
who  receives  a  housing  or  sub- 
sistence allowance.". 
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\\\\a  KS  THI-:  HEAL  RADICAL  ON 

h:deral  MERrr  paY:> 
HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

■  If  .  x:  ii-i'UNM 

IN  THK  HOUSE  Of  REPRKSKNT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr    DANNEMEYER.   Mr.   Speaker, 
the    Wa-shmnton    Monthly    ha.s    again 
published  comnion.'-in.^f  and   good   in- 
sight into  the  working.^  of  the  Federal 
Go\ernment     1    eoinrnend    to    m.v    ci.il- 
leagues  the  No\ember  article.     Hatch 
22,     by  Teresa  Riordan.  Ms.  Riordan 
fmd.s   "that     Federal     union     lobbyi.sts 
doth    protest    toil    much    about    merit 
principles     and     their     promotion     by 
Donald  De\ine.  Director  of  th(-  Office 
ot     Persontiel     Management.    She    a.s- 
cribe.'^    this      irrational    obstinacy"    to 
merit    pay   and   social   security   to   the 
inner    political    dyitamics    of    Federal 
worker  unions  where  moderation  does 
not  keep  vou  m  ttie  President's  seat. 
Ms.  Riordan  traces  the  1983  stalemate 
on  civil  service  reforms  to  two  events: 
The  "never  again"  attitude  of  Federal 
unions  after  passage  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  in  1978  and  the    ■we're 
really  with  you"  attitude  of  these  in 
Congress    who    are    eager    to    demon- 
strate their  .solidarity  after  supporting 
the    inclusion    of    new    Federal    hires 
under  .social  .security.  Ms.  Riordan  pro- 
poses to  trade  in  the  Hatch  Act.  which 
proscribes  political  activity  by  Federal 
employees,   where   employees   wish   to 
drop  their  current   lob  security  protec- 
tions. 

Ms.  Riordans  article  deserves  care- 
ful reading  in  the  debate  over  merit 
pay  and  political  accountability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point   I  request 
!hat    the   following  excerpts  from  the 
artich   b(   inserted  m  the  Record. 
Hatch  22-Tm   H\tch  Act  Tried  To  Sepa- 
rate Civil  Servants  From  Politics.  What 
Wk  Got  Was  tiu  Worst  ok  Both 

B'.  !•  r.  ..i  Riordan  I 
I.;uNi  March,  about  100  federal  workers 
marctied  into  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  halted  m  front  of  Speaker 
Thomas  O'Neills  congressional  office,  and 
chanted  We  want  Tip.  we  want  Tip  '  so 
loudly  that  neighboring  .staffs  had  to  close 
their  doors  to  .shut  out  the  commotion. 

The  boisterous  entourage  eventually  de- 
parted after  .some  cajoling  from  a  legislative 
assistant  and  nudging  from  the  Capitol  Hill 
police,  but  the  demonstrators  had  made 
their  point  clear;  they  wanted  no  part  of 
Social  Security. 

Civil  servants,  becau.se  Congress  created  a 
pension  plan  for  them  two  decades  before  it 
enacted  a  pension  plan  for  the  nation,  have 
never  paid  into  Social  Security.  Instead,  gov- 
ernment employees-  the  largest  workforce 
in  America— pay  about  the  same  percent at;( 


of  their  paychecks  into  something  called 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Sy.stem  a-s  the 
rest  of  America  pays  into  Social  Security. 
But  they  get  three  times  the  amount  Social 
Security  recipients  get  in  pensions.  The  av- 
eraije  GSRS  retirement  benefit  for  1982  wa.s 
$1,200  a  month:  the  average  Social  Security 
benefit  was  a  little  over  $400.  Net  only  that, 
but  federal  employees  with  30  years'  experi- 
ence can  retire  at  age  55.  To  collect  the  rela- 
tively paltry  benefits  in  full  from  Social  Se- 
riirity.  one  has  to  wait  until  age  65. 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
making  federal  employees  pay  into  Social 
.Security  was  that,  because  many  of  them 
paid  into  Social  Security  during  stints  in  the 
private  .sector  before  or  after  their  civil  serv- 
ice tenure,  about  70  percent  of  federal  retir- 
ees were  getting  some  type  of  Social  Securi- 
ty pension  on  top  of  their  monthly  CSRS 
check.  And  because  of  the  minimum  benefit 
provision  in  Social  Security  (those  who 
make  the  lowest  average  contributions  are 
a.ssumed  to  need  more  money  i  some  govern- 
ment retirees  were  receiving  generous 
checks  though  they  paid  into  Social  Securi- 
ty onlv  a  short  while.  So,  when  the  National 
(Tomrriission  on  Social  Security  Reform 
looked  around  la-st  year  for  ways  to  buoy 
the  floundering  Social  Security  system,  as 
eyes  naturally  came  to  rest  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

By  the  time  it  announced  its  final  recom- 
mendations in  January,  the  commission  pro- 
posed that  only  new-hires  be  included  in 
Social  Securitv— a  minimal  plan,  but  one 
that  would  earn  $12  billion  within  .seven 
years  from  a  pool  of  workers  who  wouldn't 
be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  lor  another  30 
years. 

So  federal  workers-their  unions,  rather- 
launched  a  frontal  political  attack,  mobiliz- 
ing their  members  with  frightening  slogans 
in  newspaper  and  TV  ads  and  union  publica- 
tions warning  that  this  limited  proposal 
threatened  their  pensions.  Thousands  of 
federal  workers  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion ot  Government  Employees  descended 
on  the  Hill  m  early  March  for  a  four-day 
lobbying  campaign. 

NFFE  gave  gory  warnings  like  Mandate 
rv  SocialSecurity  Coverage  for  Federal  Em 
ployees:  Band-Aid  for  Some,  or  Execution 
for  AlF  "  APWU  members  were  told  Social 
Secuntv  would  leave  "no  money  to  pay  the 
pensions  of  current  workers  when  they 
retire."  FAIR  dropped  $6  million  m  six 
weeks  on  another  advertising  blitz  in  early 
spring,  .saving  that  Social  Security  coverage 
would  "lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  feder- 
al retirement  system." 

Scary  predictions,  but  oh.  so  untrue  Had 
the  Reagan  administration  attempted  such 
courageous  lies,  editorial  pages  across  the 
nation  would  have  issued  immediate  repri- 
mands. But  the  establishment  press  didn't 
raise  an  evebrow  at  the.se  dubious  claims- 
even  though  the  CSRS  fund  is  in  about  as 
much  danger  of  drying  up  as  Lake  Michi- 
gan Certainlv  federal  workers  pay  7  percent 
of  their  salary  to  CSRS  do  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, rather),  but  this  "fund"  is  for  the 
most  part  an  accounting  procedure  that  re- 
flects internal  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment   An  employees  contributions  are  paid 


back  to  him  within  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  retires.  This  means  the  cost  of  the  rest  of 
the  pension  payments— about  80  percent  of 
total  costs— are  footed  by  the  taxpayer. 

Why   did    federal   workers   choose   to   un- 
abashedly  stonewall,   vehemently   opposing 
any  kind  of  Social  Security  coverage,  or.  an 
issue    so    in    the    national    interest,    rather 
than,  say.   concentrate  on  .securing  a  solid 
supplemental    plan    for    new-hires'^    Good 
question.  The  answer  lies  in  the  size  of  fed- 
eral  pension  checks,   which   the   public   has 
always  known  to  be  generous,  but  has  never 
realized  how  generous,  mostly  becau.se  the 
Social  Security  factor  has  prevented  an  easy 
parallel  comparison.  Federal  workers— who 
have   effectively   preserved   that    ignorance 
for  a  long  time-realize  that  when  Congress 
sets  up  a  supplemental  plan  for  new  hires, 
their  present,  rather  lavish,  benefits  will  be 
scrutinized.  And  what   will  John  and  Jane 
Public  find  when  Congress  makes  its  com- 
parison studies'  That  pensions  cost  the  fed- 
eral   government    29.5    percent    of    payroll 
while  the  average  pension   plan  costs  pri- 
vate-sector  employees   only   6.4    percent    of 
pavroll— or    only    14.7    percent    when    you 
count   what   private  employers  kick   in  for 
matching  Social  Security  funds.  While  the 
Publics  might  think  it  fair  to  provide  feds  a 
pension  plan-after  all.  about  45  percent  of 
private-sector  employees   get   some  kind  of 
pension    from    their    employer    on    top    of 
Social  Security— they  might  not  be  too  keen 
on  footing  the  tax  bill   for  one  that  pays 
twice  what  they  can  expect  from  their  com- 
panv  when  they  retire. 

Federal  workers  ostensibly  lost  on  the 
Social  Security  issue,  but  only  because,  as 
one  congressional  staffer  says,  "It  was  them 
again.st  the  country,"  When  you  consider 
how  long  they  managed  to  stay  such  a  fair 
proposal— such  a  minimal  proposal-you 
begin  to  realize  what  a  formidable  political 
force  they  are 

Political  force''  Now  wait  a  minute,  those 
of  vou  who  took  Citizenship  back  in  eighth 
grade  are  probably  saying,  aren't  federal 
workers  prohibited  from  politicking''  The 
words  Hatch  Act"  are  even  probably  vague- 
ly stirring  in  the  memories  of  those  of  you 
who  got  an  A  in  the  class 


civilized  service 

Th(  Hatch  Act  may  have  taken  the  poli- 
tics out  of  the  civil  service,  but  it  didn't  take 
civil  servants  out  of  politics  Although  fed- 
eral workers  are  prohibited  from  organizing 
fellow  workers  for  political  causes  or  candi- 
dates, unions  and  lobbying  associations 
aren't  prohibited  from  doing  it  for  them. 
Professional  union  staffers  and  lobbyists, 
who  aren  t  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act.  can  so- 
licit campaign  contributions  from  federal 
workers.  spon.sor  political  meetings,  and  or- 
ganize grassroots  lobbying  by  telling  federal 
workers  what  congressmen  to  send  letters 
to,  to  call,  to  vote  for.  Federal  employee 
unions  are  one  of  the  be.st  organized,  most 
active  lobbies  going 

DEVINE INTERVENTION 

Federal  workers  haven't  limited  their  po- 
litical activity  to  pension  plans.  Just  lake  a 
look  at  the  issue  of  merit  pay.  where  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  still  black  and  blue  from 
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lobDyjnis'  punches  delivered  during  the 
Social  Security  fight,  aren't  eager  to  raise 
the  bureaucratic  ire  again. 

In  late  March  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  which  used  to  be  called  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  announced  a  new 
performance-based  pa.v  and  retention  pro- 
gram for  federal  workers  to  be  implemented 
administratively— without  approval  of  Con 
gress— under  authority  granted  OPM  under 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  an  act 
whose  purpose  was  to  make  standards  for 
hiring  and  firing  in  the  civil  service  based 
more  on  merit  rather  than  seniority.  CSRA 
was  a  brokered  fiasco.  It  instituted  a  narrow 
and  poorly  thought-out  merit  pay  program 
that  applied  to  about  120.000  middle  manag 
ers.  It  was  so  meffective  that  fewer  tenured 
federal  workers  were  fired  for  incompetence 
in  1980.  two  years  after  the  reform  act  was 
passed,  than  were  fired  in  the  pre-reform 
act  was  passed,  than  were  fired  in  the  pre- 
reform  year  of  1976,  when  the  discharge 
rate  was  one-seventh  of  1  percent. 

Federal  workers  and  their  congressional 
allies,  mtent  on  keeping  things  the  way  they 
were,  scurried  to  prevent  Donald  Devine, 
head  of  OPM.  from  implementing  his  merit 
pay  plan.  Steny  Hoyer.  a  Maryland  repre- 
sentative whose  district  Is  to  federal  workers 
what  Claude  Pepper's  Miami  is  to  old 
people,  attached  a  rider  to  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  deny  OPM  the  money 
to  finance  the  changes  And  Bill  Ford,  chair 
man  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  got  cracking  on  his  own 
version  of  merit  pay.  which  sounded  suspi- 
ciously like  Son  of  CSRA. 

(Federal  workers  will  tell  you  that  Devine. 
with  his  aggressive  style  and  threatening 
press  releases,  has  done  for  federal  unions 
what  James  Watt  has  done  for  membership 
at  the  Sierra  Club— give  them  a  bogeyman 
to  rail  against.  What  they  wont  tell  you  is 
that,  unlike  Watt.  Devine  is  proposing  some 
fair  and  reasonable  measures.) 

UNION  DO'S 

The  key  to  understand  the  irrational  ob- 
stinancy  of  federal  workers  on  issues  such 
as  merit  pay  and  Social  Security  is  to  under- 
stand the  inner  political  dynamics  of  their 
unions.  And  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  ob- 
serve the  largest  federal  worker  union— the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees—and its  president.  Kenneth  Blay- 
iock.  "There's  no  doubt  that  when  I  first 
came  into  town  I  didn't  understand  a  lot  of 
things."  .says  Blaylock  The  first  thing  he 
learned,  it  seems,  is  that  in  the  world  of  fed- 
eral employees  if  you  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  being  a  plumber  in  Alabama,  you  have  to 
keep  your  moderate  opinions  to  yourself 
and  espouse  views  sufficiently  strident  to 
appeal  to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  your  union. 

Before  Blaylock  became  president  of 
APGE  in  1976.  federal  worker  organizations 
lobbied  for  their  individual  causes  without 
much  concern  for  the  federal  worker  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Blaylock.  who  realized 
the  value  of  coalition,  organized  the  federal 
worker  lobby  during  the  1976  presidential 
election  to  help  elect  Jimmy  Carter. 

Blaylock,  as  the  only  federal  worker  repre- 
sentative to  sit  on  the  AFL-CIOs  board,  was 
the  key  to  neogitiations  on  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  Blaylock  was  also  the 
first  federal  worker  union  leader  to  under- 
stand what  gains  could  be  made  by  compro- 
mise. In  return  for  conceding  that  reforms 
were  needed  in  the  civil  service— that  merit 
pay  was  a  good  idea— Blaylock  won  the 
promise  of  a  section  in  the  reform  act  called 
Title  VII,  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
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ry  for  federal  workers  since  1912.  What  the 
unions  got  out  of  the  1978  reforms  wa-s  the 
right  to  bargain  over  virtually  any  change 
in  working  conditions."  L«>onard  Reed,  a 
contributing  editor  of  this  magazine,  point- 
ed out  in  Harper's  last  Novemt)er.  '  .  .  .  the 
management  of  a  military  installation, 
when  making  temporary  out-of-town  assign- 
ments, now  has  to  choose  the  person  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  seniority.  Even  the  re- 
arrangement of  desks— that  central  activity 
of  bureaucratic  life -can  now  be  the  subject 
of  union-management  bickering.  " 

So  after  the  reform  act  passed  was  Ken 
Blaylock  carried  off  his  feet  amid  cheers 
from  his  fellow  workers  for  such  astute  po- 
litical maneuvering?  No.  Blaylock  may  have 
been  the  first  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
compromise,  but  he  was  the  last  to  realize 
Its  consequences.  Instead.  Blaylock's  fellow 
union  leaders  left  him  standing  alone  in  his 
support  of  the  reform  act  and  of  Carter. 
But  worst  was  the  betrayal  by  his  own 
union:  "My  opponents  internally  were 
trying  to  .scare  the  hell  out  of  my  members.  " 
Blaylock  recalls.  And  scare  they  did.  At  the 
AFGE  national  convention  in  Chicago  that 
summer  of  1978,  incumbent  Blaylock  ran 
the  closest  presidential  election  the  union 
has  ever  seen.  Blaylock  won,  but  barely: 
109,414  to  107,052.  The  vote  reflected  mem 
bership  bitterness  over  Blaylock's  backing 
of  the  reform  act:  "Everybody  was  just  sure 
that  somewhere  in  that  damn  law  was  a  sen- 
tence that  says  federal  workers  could  be 
fired  without  due  process,"  Blaylock  says. 

Several  AFGE  units  voted  soon  after  to 
disaffiliate  and  join  another  federal  worker 
union,  because  of  Blaylock's  support  for 
civil  service  reform.  The  lesson  of  the  1978 
convention  was  not  lost  on  Blaylock.  Civil 
Service  reform  taught  Blaylock  a  lesson 
that  almost  cost  him  the  presidency."  says 
an  official  from  another  union.  "Now  he's 
certainly  more  publicly  strident.  " 

That's  why.  on  the  issue  of  reductions  in 
force  (RIFsi  and  pay  comparability,  Blay- 
lock—like  many  good  federal  employees,  un- 
fortunately-thinks  one  thing  and  says  an- 
other. Blaylock  conceded  in  private  to  a 
union  president  this  January  that  it  was 
wrong  to  say  that  "the  lower  grades  (in  the 
civil  service]  are  not  getting  the  fruit  of  the 
loom.  .  .  .  there  are  two  or  three  levels.  . 
where  the  federal  pay  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
really,  in  a  lot  of  areas  is  higher  than  that 
same  skill  level  in  the  private  sector."  Also, 
in  private.  Blaylock  has  talked  about  how 
rotten  a  seniority  system,  as  opposed  to  a 
merit  system,  can  be,  especially  during  re- 
ductions in  force,  which  AFGE  had  to  un- 
dergo just  as  the  federal  government  did: 
Tm  not  going  to  go  through  another  RIF 
of  sending  people  out  of  the  door,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  roughest  thing  I've  ever  done. 
.  .  .  the  bad  ones  are  so  high  on  the  seniori- 
ty you  can't  get  them.  People  doing  a  good 
job  for  the  union,  you  look  them  in  the  eye 
and  tell  them  they  don't  have  a  job.  That's 
tough." 

OPEN  THE  HATCH 

Going  back  to  the  system  of  the  pre- 
Hatch  Act  years,  which  distinguished  be 
tween  political  and  nonpolitical  federal 
workers,  would  be  the  quickest  route  to  true 
civil  service  "reform."  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who 
served  as  civil  service  commissioner  under 
two  administratloas  before  he  became  presi- 
dent, had  the  right  idea.  He  said  that  we 
should  "Tightly  and  properly  limit  political 
activity  of  [federal  workers]  whose  choice 
and  retention  .  .  .  political  consideration  did 
not  enter"  But  he  also  said  it  was  wrong  to 
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limit  the  political  activity  of  lideral  workers 
who  were  not  protected  by  procedural  safe- 
guards. 

But  those  who  want  to  "electioneer" 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  crawl  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  job  security  provisions 
when  they  act  as  lobbyists  when  the  ques- 
tion of  payfor-performance  rolls  across  the 
horizon.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  want 
to  hold  on  to  their  job  .security  should  be 
able  to  opt  for  protection  but  they  shouldn't 
be  permitted  to  storm  the  Capitol  at  the 
first  move  Congress  makes  to  cap  their 
COLA.  This  means  they  should  be  prohibit- 
ed from  belong'.ng  to  unions,  who  politic 
and  dole  out  PAC  monf.\  b>  proxy.  And.  in 
this  age  of  direct  mail  and  Ma  Bell,  both  of 
which  have  made  grassroots  lobbying  a  pow- 
erful force,  protected  federal  workers  also 
should  be  prohibited  from  writing  and  call- 
ing congressmen  about  issues  concerning 
their  employment  — i.e..  merit  pay  and  re- 
tirement benefits.  They  should  not  have  the 
right  to  lobby  — in  other  words,  to  act  as 
politicians— unless  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  same  risks  the  politicians  do  by  putting 
their  careers  on  I  he  line 


WASHINGTON  U.C.  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  NINETY  NINES,  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  LICENSED  FEMALE 
PILOTS  MARKS  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  recognize  today  a  group  of 
women  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
who  have  contributed  not  only  to  the 
betterment  of  this  community  but  also 
to  the  futherance  of  the  pursuit  of 
personal  and  profe.ssional  goals  for 
women  throughout  this  area. 

The  Washington.  D.C.  Chapter  of 
the  Ninety-Nines,  the  organization  of 
licensed  female  pilots,  will  be  marking 
their  50th  anniversary  during  the 
month  of  November  and  will  com- 
memorate the  many  years  of  providing 
both  friendship  and  safety  in  aviation 
at  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  on  November  4.  1983. 

This  organization,  which  wai;  nation- 
ally founded  by  Amelia  Earhardt  and 
others,  has  provided  safety  seminars, 
scholarships,  and  various  outlets  for 
promoting  air  safety  both  in  the 
Washington.  DC.  area  and  around  the 
Nation.  In  addition  to  these  activities, 
they  have  continually  worked  through 
area  flight  schools  and  flying  clubs  to 
help  other  women  pursue  their  inter- 
est in  aviation  with  both  financial  and 
moral  encouragement. 

Many  of  us  who  have  flown  in  the 
mid  Atlantic  region  of  this  country 
have  been  brought  safely  to  airports 
that  have  had  compass  markings  done 
by  Washington.  D.C.  Ninety-Nines. 
Many  pilots  in  this  area  have  al.so  ben- 
efited from  receiving  further  aviation 
safety     information     through     events 
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sponsored  by  the  Ninety-Nines  of  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  plea-sure  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  organization  and  grant 
them  my  best  wishes  for  many  years 
of  continued  successful  leadership  in 
this  city  and  the  community  of  avia- 
tion.• 


ST  MARY'S  POLISH  \.-\TIONAT, 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  UURYKA. 
i'A  .  TO  CELEBRATE  85TH  ANNI- 

vi'H.-;.\in' 

HON.  FR.ANK  HARRISON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  27.  St. 
Mary's  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church,  in  Duryea.  Pa.,  will  celebrate 
the  85th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
The  Right  Reverend  Anthony  M. 
Rysz.  bishop  of  the  central  diocese  of 
the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church, 
will  be  the  celebrant  of  a  solemn  high 
mass  at  4  p,m.  that  afternoon.  The 
prime  bishop,  the  Most  Reverend 
Francis  C.  Rowinski.  will  participate  in 
the  celebration  and  will  bless  the 
newly-renovated  interior  of  St.  Mary's 

parish.  .   . 

Following  the  Mass  of  Thanksgiving. 
a  banquet  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's 
YMS  of  R  social  hall  on  Main  Street. 
The  history  of  St.  Mary's  PNCC  is  a 
long  and  glorious  one.  It  began  when 
the  church  was  organized  on  October 
23d.     1898     with     Father     Franciszek 
Hodur  of  Scranton  as  its  first  spiritual 
leader.  A  charter  was  recorded  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1899.  In  truth.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  formal  history  of  St.  Mary's  PNCC 
in  Durvea  is  a  story  of  struggle,  perse- 
cution and  courage  of  the  poor  and  ex- 
ploited   Polish    immigrants    who.    en- 
dowed with  a  constitutional  guarantee 
of    religious    freedom,    realized    their 
dream   of   worshipping   God   in   their 
own.  unique  way   in  a  church  which 
thev  constructed  and  owned. 

Some  idea  of  the  struggle  involved  in 
the  85  years  which  we  now"  celebrate 
can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  origi- 
nal church  was  burned  to  the  ground 
in  1908  by  a  never-apprehended  arson- 
ist. The  church  was  rebuilt  and  served 
as  a  spiritual  and  social  center  for  its 
people.  In  1928,  the  rectory  burned 
completely.  Again,  and  within  a  few 
months,  a  new  rectory  was  erected. 
That  same  year,  new  altars,  church 
appointments,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows were  dedicated. 

Over  the  years,  the  accompii'^hments 
of  St.  Mary's  and  its  parishioners 
reached  into  every  facet  of  the  civic 
and  cultural  life  of  its  people.  Its 
yearly  minstrels,  its  Chopin  choir  and 
its  St.  Mary's  Mandolin  Club  are 
known  throughout  the  community.  St. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mary's  Plectrum  Orchestra  has  per- 
formed in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
throufihout  northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

St.  Mary's  ha.s  been  especially  active 
in  the  cause  of  the  Polish  people. 
Through  the  efforts  of  its  parishioners 
and  the  support  of  the  community, 
over  $5,000  in  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
icine was  shipped  to  Poland  in  1982 
following  the  imposition  of  martial 
law. 

Today,  under  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  Reverend  Czeslaw  Kulicz- 
kowski,  St.  Mary's  continues  its  85- 
year  tradition  of  service  to  God  and 
man.  November  27  will  be  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  Duryea  and  throughout 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  parishioners,  friends,  and 
former  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's 
recall  all  that  they  have  accomplished 
and  ask  the  blessings  of  God  upon 
their  endeavors  in  the  years  to  come.* 


ART  MUSEUM  HAS  KEY  ROLE  IN 
PORTLAND'S  Ft'TURF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novembers.  1983 
•  Mr,  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober 26  Wall  Street  Journal  concern- 
ing the  new  art  museum  in  Portland, 
Maine.  This  museum  became  a  reality 
due  to  the  generosity  of  Charles 
Payson  of  Falmouth  Foreside.  Maine. 
and  is  now  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  ongoing  cultural  and  economic 
rebirth  in  Portland. 

Portland.  Maine's  largest  city,  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  a  renaissance:  not 
onlv  are  major  portions  of  the  city 
being  rejuvenated,  but  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  Portland  is  not 
the  backwoods  place  it  was  once 
thought  to  be.  The  new  art  museum  is 
significant  in  changing  Portlands 
image,  and  is  critical  m  the  economic 
future  of  the  city  as  well.  The  follow- 
ing article,  which  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
time,  describes  what  the  opening  of 
the  museum  has  meant  to  Portland  s 
cultural  and  economic  life— and  why.  I 
believe.  Portland  is  fa.st  becoming  one 
of  the  most  attractive  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  to  live. 

The  article  follows; 
The  Museum  That's  Revitalizing  Portland 
I  By  Nancy  Love) 
Portland.  MAiNE.-Townsfolk  here  lined 
up  for  hours  waiting  to  gel  into  the  new 
Charles  Shipman  Payson  Building  of  the 
Portland  Museum  of  Art  on  opening  day 
this  Mav  The  mayor  delivered  a  speech, 
bands  plaved  and  a  parade-complete  with 
bagpipers  and  tarantella  dancers-marched 
through  the  downtown  crowds.  This  was  a 
museum  that  mattered  to  everyone  in  the 
area. 


The  economic  and  psychological  impact  of 
a  mu.seum  on  a  small  municipality  like  Port- 
land (population  45,000)  is  different  from 
what  it  would  be  elsewhere.  Not  only  has  it 
become  Maine's  most  important  art  institu- 
tion and  living  proof  thai  culture  no  longer 
slops  in  Boston,  it  also  has  contributed  a 
disproportionate  share  to  the  "quality  of 
life  "  the  people  of  Portland  like  to  talk 
about. 

"In  a  smaller  town,  we  value  an  institution 
like  this  more."  says  attorney  Leonard 
Nelson,  president  of  the  mu.seum  s  board  of 
trustees.  "We  need  the  support  of  15  per- 
cent of  our  population  to  make  the  museum 
work,  so  it  touches  a  greater  spectrum." 

Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Nelson  freely  admits. 
Portland  has  an  inferiority  complex.  The 
largest  city  in  one  of  the  country's  poorest 
slates,  it  suffers  from  a  backwoods  image. 
Even  though  it  now  has  an  •  international 
jeiport"  used  by  five  airlines,  the  nation's 
second  largest  per  capita  number  of  lawyers 
(Washington  is  first)  and  a  respectable  sym- 
phony orchestra,  people  still  tend  to  think 
of  Portland  as  a  nice  place  to  live  if  you  like 
to  sail  and  ski. 

Portland  has  a  long,  distinguished  history, 
but  after  the  coming  of  the  railroads  and 
the  decline  of  the  sail  trade,  it  fell  on  hard 
times.  It  was  essentially  a  19th-century 
town  that  time  had  passed  by. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Portland  began  to 
awaken  from  its  long  sleep.  Grass-roots  en- 
trepreneurs converted  the  warehouses  and 
slums  of  the  Old  Port  area  into  a  bustling 
hive  of  shops,  galleries  and  restaurants; 
office  space  was  renovated;  new  office 
towers,  a  civic  center  and  a  handsome  public 
library  were  built. 

But  the  engaging  new  downtown  stoppecl 
cold  at  the  Congress  Square  combat  zone. " 
a  district  of  rundown  stores.  X-raled  book- 
shops, the  decrepit  Eastland  Holel-and  the 
Portland  Museum  and  Art  School. 

Founded  in  1882.  the  museum,  housed  in 
an  early  19th-century  building  and  a  1911 
addition  (both  now  being  renovated),  was.  to 
put  it  politely,  a  sedate  gentleman  s  club.  In 
those  days,  no  one  in  Portland  would  have 
been  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find  it. 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  likes  of 
Stuart  Davis.  Marsden  Hartley.  Peggy 
Bacon.  Gaston  Lachaise.  'William  Zorach 
and  Winslow  Homer  have  lived  and  worked 
in  Maine.  But  the  museum  had  never  really 
lapped  the  mother  lode  of  art  produced  and 
left  behind  in  the  state. 

Enter  Charles  Shipman  Payson.  then  ap- 
proaching his  80s.  a  wealthy  industrialist 
from  an  old  Maine  family,  with  17  valuable 
Maine  watercolors  and  oils  by  Winslow 
Homer  Mr.  Pavson  s  son.  John,  had  already 
given  a  collection  of  French  Impressionist 
and  other  gilt-edged  paintings  belonging  to 
Chnrles  Payson'.s  late  wife  Joan  Whitney 
Payson  to  Westbrook  College. 

The  Portland  Museums  brash,  young  di- 
rector. John  Holverson,  approached  Mr. 
Payson  for  the  collection.  Not  only  did  he 
gel  the  Homers,  but  also  a  $5  million  com- 
mitment toward  a  new  building  to  add 
62  790  square  feet  (including  20.000  of  exhi- 
bition space  and  a  187-seal  auditorium)  and 
a  $5  million  endowment.  The  gifts  were  the 
catalvsl  for  a  State  of  Maine  Collection  and 
for  the  redevelopment  of  Congress  Square. 

In  partnership  with  the  neighboring  East- 
land Hotel.  Portland's  best  in  the  1920s,  the 
museum  was  able  to  swing  a  $7.3  million 
Urban  Action  Development  Grant  that  in- 
cluded funding  for  the  modernization  of  the 
hotel,  a  parking  garage,  a  minipark.  store- 
front    and    other    neighborhood    improve- 


ments    and    $2.3    million    for    the    museum 
wing. 

The  final  $2.5  million  was  raised  by 
summer  residents  and  the  hardheaded. 
frugal  local  business  establishment,  which 
has  never  been  approached  by  the  museum 
before. 

Not  that  the  plan  didn't  stir  some  contro- 
versy. Residents  who  anticipated  something 
understated  and  perhaps  pseudo-Georgian 
were  initially  put  off  by  the  bold  posl- 
modern  design  by  Henry  N.  Cobb  of  I.M.  Pei 
&  Partners.  They  complained  that  the  row^ 
of  four  open  semicircles  projecting  above 
the  roof  line  of  the  four-story  building  made 
it  look  like  a  stage  set.  But  once  it  was  built, 
they  appreciated  the  way  the  museum's 
facade  of  brick  with  granite  trim  connects  it 
to  the  neighboring  buildings. 

The  economic  payoffs  were  easier  to  ap- 
preciate. The  direct  and  indirect  economic 
impact  of  the  construction  of  the  museum 
was  estimated  at  $28  million  by  Maine  Busi- 
ness Indicators,  a  newsletter  published  by 
the  Center  for  Research  and  Advanced 
Study  at  the  University  of  Southern  Maine. 
"The  projected  annual  operating  expendi- 
tures of  about  $1  million  will  produce  a  total 
impact  of  approximately  $2.3  million  during 
the  next  fiscal  year."  according  to  the 
report. 

Even  before  the  museum  opened,  the  posi- 
tive results  of  the  Congress  Square  renais- 
sance could  be  seen  in  upgraded  first-floor 
retail  space,  new  retail  activity,  the  conver- 
sion of  an  old  building  into  apartments  for 
the  elderly.  Sonesta  Hotels  was  bullish 
enough  about  the  future  of  Congress 
Square  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
renovated  Eastland,  now  called  the  Sonesta 
Portland  Hotel. 

Once  the  mu.seum  opened,  the  direct 
impact  of  3.000  additional— and  more  desira- 
ble—people on  the  streets  every  week  in  the 
center  of  town  began  to  be  felt.  On  a  recent 
sunny  day,  visitors  streamed  in  and  out  of 
the  soaring  Great  Hall  of  the  museum  and 
the  neighboring  restaurants  and  shops. 
Acro.ss  the  square,  a  folk-rock  group  enter- 
tained in  the  little  park  next  to  the  former 
Eastland,  where  in  the  elegantly  restored 
lobby  the  desk  clerk  was  turning  away  a 
couple  without  a  reserv'ation. 

Some  doubters  worry  about  how  the 
museum  is  going  to  fill  all  its  empty  walls. 
But  people  are  beginning  to  open  their 
attics  and  hearts  now  that  there  is  premium 
space  for  them  in  a  safely  controlled  envi- 
ronment. Some  fine  plums  have  already 
dropped  out  of  the  trees— the  Hamilton 
Easter  Field  collection  of  Ogunquit  artists, 
including  works  by  Walt  Kuhn.  Marsden 
Hartley  and  John  Singer  Sargent,  to  name  a 
few.  More  are  expected,  perhaps  even  the 
Andrew  Wyeths  now  on  loan. 

A  piano  quartet  has  taken  up  residence  in 
the  new  museum  auditorium.  The  award- 
winning  Portland  Stage  Company  is  moving 
into  expanded  quarters  in  a  renovated  build- 
ing near  Congress  Square.  These  and  others 
attest  to  the  cultural  synergism  touched  off 
by  the  art  museum,  which,  it  is  also  general- 
ly agreed,  has  given  Portland  increased  self- 
confidence. 

Twenty  years  ago.  young  people  didn  t 
come  back  to  Maine  once  they  left.  Now  the 
assumption  is  that  they  will.  Many  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  chose  Portland 
too  because  they  like  the  quality  of  life.  In 
Portland,  everyone  talks  about  the  quality 
of  life  Not  only  that,  they've  done  some- 
thing about  it.« 
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HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

"t    I    M  IHIHNI  .\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  mail  10,000  cards  from  rp.sidents  of 
California  to  the  Soviet  Emba-ssy  pro- 
testing the  downing  of  Korean  com- 
mercial flight  007.  on  September  1  by 
a  Soviet  fighter  plane. 

California  Assemblyman  Mike  Roos 
and  I  attempted  to  deliver  the  protest 
cards  directly  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
early  last  month  but  were  turned  away 
by  an  unidentified  Soviet  official.  We 
were  told  the  only  way  the  cards 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Embassy 
would  be  if  they  were  delivered 
through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  We 
are  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
that  request  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  copies  of  letters  which  Assem- 
blyman Roos  and  I  are  .sending  along 
with  the  postcards  to  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anatoly  Dobrynin.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
few  of  the  messages  to  Soviet  Premier 
Andropov  taken  from  the  protest 
cards.  They  exemplify  the  outrage 
over  this  tragedy  of  millions  of  people 
in  California  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1983. 
His  Excellency  Anatolv  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plentpoten 
tiary.  Embassy  oj  the  U.S.S.R..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  On  October  7.  Cali- 
fornia State  Assemblyman  Mike  Roos  and  I 
attempted  to  deliver  directly  to  your  Embas- 
sy the  enclosed  10.000  postcards  protesting 
the  downing  of  Korean  airliner  flight  007  on 
September  1.  Since  an  unidentified  voice  in- 
formed us  that  the  Embassy  was  closed  for 
a  national  holiday  and  therefore  the  cards 
could  not  be  accepted.  I  returned  on  Octo- 
ber 11  in  a  final  attempt  to  see  the  cards  de- 
livered. Once  again,  however.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  postcards  at  the  Embas- 
sy. The  Emba-ssy's  press  officer.  Vladimir  S. 
Mikoyan.  informed  me  that  the  postcards 
would  only  be  accepted  if  they  were  deliv- 
ered through  the  U.S.  mail  service.  Despite 
what  I  view  as  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
request,  we  are  complying  with  it. 

These  cards  are  from  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  voluntary  expressions  of 
frustration  and  anger  over  the  tragic  loss  of 
human  life  caused  by  the  .sen.seless  destruc 
tion  of  this  civilian  aircraft  and  they  are 
representative  of  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
Americans.  We  provide  these  cards  to  you  so 
that  the  Soviet  government  will  better  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  outrage  felt  by  the 
average  American  We  also  provide  them  in 
the  hopes  that  there  will  be  further  expla- 
nation and  description  of  events,  enabling 
us  to  better  understand  how  this  tragedy  oc- 
curred and  thereby  prevent  a  similar  event 
from  occurring  in  the  future. 

In  closing.  I  hope  that  the  difficulties  we 
had  in  delivering  these  simple  expressions 


of  public  opinion  to  your  Embassy  are  not 
reflective  of  the  institutionalized  obstacles 
our  two  countries  face  in  reaching  an  accord 
on  far  more  critical  matters.  If  they  are,  I 
am  afraid  the  outlook  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment that  will  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  for  example,  is  far  more  bleak  than  I 
would  hope  and  pray  for 
Sincerely. 

Vic  Fazio. 
Member  of  Congress. 

AssEiMBLY  California  Lecislati;re. 

Los  Angeles.  October  19.  1983. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador  E.ttraordinary  Plenipotentiary, 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Washington.  DC. 
Excellency:  1  am  once  again  respectfully 
requesting    that    you    officially    accept    the 
thousands  of  postcards  that  constituents  in 
my  district  wrote  to  Premier  Andropov  con- 
cerning the  tragedy  of  the  downed  Korean 
Airliner. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  anyone 
involved  in  your  profession  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of 
America's  diverse  citizenship.  The  postcards 
I  am  including  with  this  letter  were  written 
by  people  who  were  angered  by  the  actions 
taken  by  your  country,  and  wanted  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a  meaningful  and  con- 
structive way.  I  sincerely  hope  you  and  your 
staff  will  read  these  important  messages. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mike  Roos. 
Majority  Floor  Leader, 
California  State  Assembly. 

E.xamples  of  the  messages  that  ac- 
company the  10.000  protest  cards  to 
Soviet  Premier  Andropov  (Each  of  the 
cards  was  addre.ssed  "to  Premier 
Andropov,  from  an  Outraged  Ameri- 
can") 

We  are  all  victinw  of  your  killing."  un- 
signed. 

"Is  there  truth  in  Russia?  "You  must  make 
retribution  to  the  innocent  victims."  Lee 
Woo  of  Conoga  Park. 

""Is  there  humanity  in  Russia?  Lee  Chun 
Joon  of  Los  Angeles. 

"As  a  good  American  citizen.  I  am  thor- 
oughly outraged  by  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Russians  and  feel  we  Americans  should 
boycott  all  their  products. ""  Rose  A.  Brin- 
gardner  of  Los  Angeles. 

"The  world  is  united  against  your  barba- 
rism." Song  Kang  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  cry  for  the  families  who  lost  their  loved 
ones."  George  Kanashiro  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  frustration.  We  are 
trying  to  work  together,  but  you  are  killing 
innocent  people.""  unsigned. 

"Barbarism  will  not  prevail."  Albert 
Kawter  of  Los  Angeles. 

"Lord,  judge  them.""  unsigned. 

"A  single  life  is  priceless.  Have  you  no  con- 
science that  you  feel  no  remorse  for  taking 
269  lives?"  Young  Whang  of  Irvine. 

"You  should  be  ashamed  of  your  outra- 
geous act."  unsigned. 

"I  think  an  apology  is  long  due  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives  of  the  Korean  jet  tragedy." 
G.  Du  Cine  of  Los  Angeles. 

Why,  why.  why'"  J.  Kanowitz  of  Los  An- 
geles.* 
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PARK  IS  SPONSORS  AMENDMENT 
TO  PRt;SKRVK  Ht^USING  AL- 
LOW ANCP;  FOR  MILITARY  AND 
CLEROY 

HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGIN! ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi.SENT.'kTI VES 

Thursday.  Noi'ember  3.  1983 
•  Mr  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
,!uh.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ittalt  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  clergy 
of  thi.'^  country  and  the  IRS  is  about  to 
do  Ihf  same  t<>  "ur  military  personnel. 
On  July  1.  1983.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  implemented  a  revenue 
ruling  which  prohibits  the  clergy  from 
excluding  from  their  gro.ss  income,  tht 
interest  and  taxes  they  pay  on  a  per- 
sonal residence.  I  have  recently  ob- 
tained a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  IRS  which  indicates  the  same  type 
of  tax  treatment  will  soon  be  applied 
to  military  personnel. 

For  years,  military  personnel  and 
the  clergy  have  had  the  benefit  of  this 
tax  exemption.  It  has  been  a  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  individuals  to  make  ca- 
reers, in  what  have  traditionally  been, 
occupations  of  modest  income.  Unless 
the  Congress  acts  to  preserve  this  ex- 
emption, the  clergy  and  the  military 
people  of  this  Nation  will  be  required 
to  endure  a  significant  increase  in 
their  individual  tax  burden. 

Today  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
to  offer  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  My  amendment  would  preserve 
the  housing  allowance  for  the  clergy 
and  the  housing  quarters  allowance 
for  military  pensonnel.  1  have  inde- 
pendent legislation.  H.R.  1905.  which 
would  repeal  the  revenue  ruling  as  it 
applies  to  the  clergy.  My  bill  has  at- 
tracted over  120  cosponsors  and  is 
emerging  as  a  strong  bipartisan  effort. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  amendment  when  it  is 
considered  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it  on  the  House 
floor. 

Amendi«ent  to  H.R.  4170.  as  Reported 
Offered  by  Mr.  Parris  of  Virginia 
Page  385.  in.s.-rt  aft.r  linf  23  thr  followinK 
new  section: 

SEC.  496.  AMEM'MI  M    KM   \I1M.    I"   I'l  I'l  '   H'l^S 
K(ll(    I  111     I'  S'l  Ml  M    "^    1  in;  \l"^    K\ 

PK.N-i  -    H"!     \    ""I  '"ll^  "   "^    ^    '  '^i- 

KOKMHi    -1  H\  Ic  I     ^^      nil      I  MTKII 

ST\u-  hh  in   \  MiM--im  wnn  lu: 

CK1\K>  \  H(il>IN(.  IIK  MH>1>TK.S(K 
ALLOW  AN(K 
(a)  In  General. -Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
265  of  .such  Code  (denying  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  certain  expenses  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  income  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code)  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  to  income  excludtd  from  t.;ros.s  income  of 

tlic  taxpayer  under  .section  107  '  relating;  to 

rental  \alue  of  parsonages  i,' 
'b>     Effective     Date. -The     amendment 

made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  lax 

able    years    bet;innini;    after    December    31. 

1982. 
Page  187.  insert  after  the  item  relating  to 

section  495  in  the  table  of  contents  for  title 

IV  the  following  new  item: 
Sec  496  Amendment  relating  to  deduc- 
tions for  the  payment  of  cer 
tain  expenses  by  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  minister 
who  receives  a  housing  allow 
ance."» 


PRESIDENT     REAGAN  S     NATION 
AI.  ENERGY  PLAN  UNVEILED 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

I  >y  Nf.W   MKXK  o 
I.N  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
m  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month.  Energy  Secretary 
Hodel  unveiled  President  Reagan's  na- 
tional energy  plan.  This  proposal, 
which  is  almost  18  months  late,  is  a 
disturbing  document. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  President  s 
plan  is  that  the  marketplace  should 
make  all  decisions  about  the  price  and 
allocation  of  our  energy  resources. 
Generally.  I  agree  with  that  principle. 
As  a  representative  of  the  fourth  larg- 
est gas-producing  State  and  a  member 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  am  convinced  that  the  market 
can  allocate  resources  more  efficiently 
and  sensibly  than  can  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency.  To  prove  my  point,  my 
colleagues  need  only  look  at  the  pro- 
jections for  nome  heating  oil.  which 
was  decontrolled  several  years  ago. 
This  winter,  heating  oil  prices  are  pro- 
jected to  be  down  more  than  10  cents  a 
gallon  from  last  winter.  Natural  gas, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  still  regulated. 
and  even  though  there  is  a  large  sur- 
plus of  domestic  gas  supplies,  prices 
are  projected  to  increase  this  winter. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  marketplace 
can  only  work  when  there  are  normal 
market  conditions.  And  a  disruption  of 
our  crude  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East  to  the  tune  of  1  million  barrels  a 
dav  is  hardly  normal.  Yet.  under  this 
distorted  and  stressful  situation,  this 
administration  would  simply  sit  by 
idly  and  let  the  market  decide  who 
would  get  the  .scarce  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  and  what  the  price  of 
those  products  would  be. 

"What  would  be  the  impact  of  such  a 
do-nothing  policy  during  a  supply  dis- 
ruption? The  administration,  in  veto- 
ing an  emergency  preparedness  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1981. 
claimed  prices  would  rise  only  margin- 
ally. Yet.  in  April  this  year,  when  the 
International  Energy  Agency  conduct- 
ed its  fourth  crude  oil  test,  it  tested 
for  price  and  assumed  that  the  United 
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Slates  did  not  intervene  in  the  market 
and  instead  let  the  price  of  oil  find  its 
own  level.  "V^'ha^  did  the  lEA  test  find? 
Quite  simply,  under  a  1  million  barrel 
a  day  disruption,  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
United  State.s  would  settle  out  at  S98  & 
barrel. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  think 
that  I  would  like  that  result,  since 
there  is  significant  oil  production  in 
New  Mexico.  As  the  price  of  crude  oil 
rises,  so  would  State  severance  taxes 
and  royalty  payments.  But  that  is  a 
terribly  myopic  view,  Mr.  Speaker 

A  300-percent  increase  m  the  price 
of  crude  would  mean  a  staggering  in- 
crease m  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  would 
mean  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  it 
would  mean  that  our  senior  citizens, 
those  of  low  and  fixed  incomes,  and 
even  middle  class  Americans  would  be 
crippled  by  the  outcome  of  such  a 
diastrou.*--  policy.  Yet.  it  is  not  merely 
the  pain  and  misery  that  a  300-percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  that 
IS  troubling.  There  is  another  element 
which  must  be  considered. 

In  1973,  when  the  Arab  states  placed 
an  embargo  on  crude  oil  coming  into 
the  United  Stales,  domestic  crude 
prices  tripled  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  and 
the  outcry  from  the  American  public. 
Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  This  act, 
which  imposed  price  controls  at  the 
wellhead  and  lead  to  allocation  poli- 
cies such  as  the  crude  oil  entitlements 
program  for  refiners,  was  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  counterproductive  in 
our  Nation's  history.  It  took  the  oil  in- 
dustry 8  years  to  get  out  from  under 
that  act.  Yet.  this  administration  is  ad- 
vocating policies  which  set  up  the 
same  price  shock  with  its  inevitable 
backlash  and  reimposition  of  rigid 
Government  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  believe  the  Congress 
must  not  shy  away  from  this  issue.  "We 
must  continue  to  diligently  pursue 
policies  that  insure  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  (SPR).  is  filled  at  as 
quick  a  rate  as  fiscally  possible.  We 
mu.st  also  explore  the  options  of  inter- 
im storage  and  regional  reserves. 

Once  the  SPR  is  in  place,  however, 
we  must  not  allow  the  crude  to  sit  in 
the  ground  as  a  bulwark  against 
Middle  East  blackmail.  Rather,  the 
SPR  must  be  used  as  a  market  order- 
ing and  price  dampering  device.  If  the 
SPR  oil  is  allowed  to  reach  refiners 
and  downstream  customers  whose  sup- 
plies have  been  lost,  they  will  not  go 
to  the  spot  markets  in  New  York  and 
Rotterdam  to  bid  up  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  If  calm  heads  prevail  and  panic 
does  not  set  in.  the  price  of  crude 
should  remain  stable. 

There  is.  however,  a  catch.  By  open- 
ing up  the  SPR  for  use  during  a 
supply  disruption,  we  must  not  allow 
companies    with    amble    supplies    to 
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come  in  and  bid  up  the  price  of  crude 
for  speculatory  purposes.  To  do  so. 
would  be  to  simply  make  the  salt 
domes  in  Louisiana  the  new  spot 
market,  and  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults would  occur  as  in  1973  and  1979 
during  the  Iranian  crisis. 

Other  mea^sures  may  be  needed.  Mr. 
Speaker.  And  I  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  to  begin  hearings  on 
our  Nation's  emergency  preparedness 
legislation.  Clearly,  using  the  SPR  as  a 
market  ordering  device  must  be  the 
centerpiece  of  our  policy.  This  ap- 
proach offers  consumers  protection 
without  subjecting  the  industry  to  the 
rigidity  of  inflexible  Government  reg- 
ulation. We  may  need  to  build  around 
that  core.  But  we  cannot  sit  by  idly 
and  let  this  administration  set  the 
American  consumer  and  the  oil  indus- 
try up  for  another  hard  fall. 

I  have  faith  in  the  marketplace,  but 
my  faith  is  tempered  by  economic  re- 
alities. One  of  those  realities  is  that 
when  a  sizable  portion  of  supply  is  re- 
moved and  panic  sets  in.  market  re- 
sponses can  be  distorted.  To  protect 
the  sanctity  of  the  marketplace,  it  is 
often  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
intervene  in  extreme  circumstances  to 
make  certain  our  marketplace  and  the 
faith  that  accompanies  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed. Blind  adherence  to  ideology— 
which  is  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  regarding  our  emergency 
preparedness  policy— will  punish  the 
oil  industry  and  the  consumer.  We 
need  none  of  that  now  or  in  the 
future.* 
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Although  Quincy  Junior  College  is 
pausing  for  the  moment  to  reflect  on 
its  25  years  of  achievement,  it  is  also 
planning  to  expand  the  opportunities 
it  offers  and  the  role  it  plays  in  the 
life  of  southeastern  Massachusetts.* 


TWENTY  FIFIH   .X.NNIVERSARY 
OF  QUINCY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  M-i^SSACHLSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Quincy  Junior  College  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  is  now  celebrating  its  25th  anni- 
versary. 

QJC  has  been  an  invaluable  educa- 
tional resource  for  Quincy  and  for  the 
communities  of  the  South  Shore.  It  re- 
mains the  only  municipally  sponsored 
college  in  Massachusetts. 

During  its  quarter  century  of  serv- 
ice, Quincy  Junior  College  has  grad- 
uated 20.000  full-  and  part-time  stu- 
dents. Some  have  graduated  with  asso- 
ciates degrees  to  enter  the  business 
world  or  to  seek  degrees  from  4-year 
institutions,  others  have  earned  the 
certifications  necessary  to  pursue  their 
trades.  Other  thousands  have  benefit- 
ed from  studies  at  the  college  outside 
its  degree  or  certification  programs. 
All  have  emerged  equipped  to  better 
the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies and  to  make  greater  contributions 
to  their  communities. 


A  TRIBUTE    ;        !  i.IEDA  AND 
EDWARD  LEWIS 

FION.  ROBERT  J.  MR.AZEK 

UK   NFW   ViiKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  extraordinary  people 
who  will  soon  be  honored  for  their 
outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  For  over  30  years. 
Frieda  and  Edward  Lewis  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  a  host  of  issues  and 
projects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Jewish  world.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  Frieda  and  Edward 
Lewis'  many  achievements  will  be  hon- 
ored on  November  9  at  an  Israel  bond 
dinner  in  Great  Neck.  N.Y. 

Frieda  Lewis,  president  of  Hadassah. 
the  Women's  Zionist  Or^^anization  of 
America,  heads  the  largest  women's 
volunteer  organization  in  the  United 
States.  Her  list  of  accomplishments 
speaks  for  itself,  testifying  to  her  un- 
dying commitment  to  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  Hadassah  for  36  years,  during 
which  time  she  has  participated  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  the  organiza- 
tion's activities  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  level.  As  a  member  of  Ha- 
dassah. she  has  served  as  a  leader  in 
such  vital  programs  as  the  National 
Youth  Aliyah  Department,  the  Hadas- 
sah Israel  Education  Services,  the  Ha- 
dassah Medical  Organization  and  the 
National  Hadassah  Conventions. 

Mrs.  Lewis  has  been  an  active  leader 
in  a  number  of  other  cultural,  reli- 
gious and  educational  organizations. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Holocaust 
Commission,  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  and  the  council  of  trust- 
ees of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University.  In  addition,  she 
serves  on  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Mrs.  Lewis  has  also  demonstrated  re- 
markable leadership  within  the  inter- 
national Jewish  community.  She 
serves  as  Hadassah  s  representative  to 
the  governing  board  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress.  She  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  numerous  world  Zionist  con- 
gresses held  in  Jerusalem  and  is  a 
member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Zion- 
ist General  Council  of  the  World  Zion- 
ist Organization.  She  has  addressed 
Jewish  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  the  world  and  has  traveled 
to  more  than  40  countries,  including 
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the  Soviet  Union,  studying  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  Jews  live. 

Along  with  her  husband  Edward, 
Mrs.  Lewis  has  been  actively  involved 
in  the  Great  Neck  community  for 
many  years.  She  was  president  of  her 
temple  sisterhood  and  an  officer  of 
the  PTA.  She  has  aLso  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  the 
Hadassah  Zionist  Youth  Commission 
and  the  American  Foundation  for 
Jewish  Culture. 

Edward  Lewis  has  been  involved  in 
Temple  Israel  in  Great  Neck  and 
many  other  aspects  of  Jewish  life  for 
many  years.  Since  1951.  he  has  been 
involved  with  the  Great  Neck  Commu- 
nity Israel  Bond  Drive.  Along  with  his 
wife,  he  has  visited  Isreal  many  times, 
meeting  with  top  leaders  in  Israeli  po- 
litical and  cultural  life. 

Edward  and  Frieda  Lewis  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  people  committed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Jewish  State  and  homeland. 
Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  wall 
of  the  synagogue  of  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  at 
Ein  Karem  in  recognition  for  their 
many  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
Israel.  It  is  only  fitting  that  they 
should  be  honored  once  again  in  their 
home  community  of  Great  Neck  in 
grateful  appreciation  for  their  lifelong 
work.* 
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JUDGE  BONNEY  ADDRESSES 
n.WKRUPTCY  JUDGES 


HON.  H.AMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

UK  .NtW   VUKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
share  with  Members  of  the  House  the 
remarks  of  Judge  Hal  J.  Bonney.  Jr., 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the  57th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Bankruptcy  Judges  recently  held  in 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  Judge  Bonney. 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy bench  since  1971.  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  conference  for 
the  next  year.  His  remarks  reflect  the 
conviction  of  every  member  of  the 
bankruptcy  bench  and  bar  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  that  Congress 
must  move  with  all  the  expedition  of 
which  it  is  capable  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  our  bankruptcy  court 
system  on  a  fiim  constitutional  basis.  I 
commend  Judge  Bonney's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Hal  J.  Bonney. 
Jr..  Before  the  National  Conference  of 
Bankruptcy  Judges 

When  I  taught  American  history,  the  his- 
torians spoke  of  the  nadir  of  diplomacy  as  a 
period  in  our  history:  now  it  may  be  the 
nadir  of  bankruptcy  within  which  we  find 


.  ,r   .  Ives  .  .  .  and  if  this  is  so.  it  is  the  na- 
■  loii.il  well  being  which  is  the  loser. 

This  is  evident  in  the  jurisdictional  insta- 
bility which  both  exists  and  is  tolerated  and 
the  "di.sdain  with  which  some,  in  ignorance, 
look  upon  bankruptcy  in  general.  This  af- 
fects (1)  surely  the  bench,  but  it  also  (2) 
erodes  the  prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the 
bar  and  (3)  alters  the  quality  of  service  to 
the  public. 

Alas,  we  also  live  in  an  age  when  all  men 
are  not  intellectually  honest. 

What  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  courUs  in  the  world  and  one 
which  contributes  significantly  to  the  very 
national  economy  itself  (something  usually 
overlooked)  is.  with  some  deliberateness.  im- 
paired. ,  .  ... 
We  would  not  be  one  of  King  Lear  s  chil- 
dren We  are  very  deeply  grateful  to  the 
many  who  are  .striving  for  an  old-fashioned 
quality  called  justice.  To  the  members  of 
Congress  who  so  labor,  to  their  staff,  to  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Commercial  Law 
League,  to  individual  practitioners  and  to 
business  and  Industrial  leaders  ...  we  say 
thank  vou,  genuinely  and  earnestly. 

What  are  the  present  goals  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Bankruptcy  Judges  in  this 
its  58th  year?  Very  generally  they  are  two: 
(1)  the  granting  of  Article  III  status  to  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  and  (2) 
just  retirement  for  those  who  wish  to  retire 
or  who  are  not  reappointed. 

Some  think  the  Conference  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  and.  follow- 
ing Marathon,  Article  III  status.  This  is  a 
glaring  example  of  the  ignorance  abroad. 
The  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges  was  founded  in  1926  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  bankruptcy  system  of  the 
United  States  so  that  honest,  distressed  in- 
dividuals, partnerships  and  corporations, 
their  creditors,  the  public  and  the  national 
economy  might  be  better  served. 

Why  an  Article  III  court?  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  work  we  do  requires 
that  touch.  As  those  who  sit  upon  the  bench 
and  decide  these  matters  involving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  debtors  and  creditors 
and  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  our  official  view 
that  nothing  less  than  an  independent  Arti- 
cle III  court  can  do  the  job  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  No  one.  no  one  knows  as  well 
a  we  what  it  lakes. 

Members  of  the  Conference,  what  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  to  pass;  how  will  it  be 
accomplished?  Three  things: 

(1)  The  leadership  of  the  Conference  will 
pay  attention  to  even  the  finest  .detail  and 
labor  ceaselessly.  On  that  you  can  rely. 

<2)  Educate.  We  believe  that  when  the 
problem  is  fully  understood  and  all  of  the 
facts  known,  reasonable  men  and  women 
will  see  that  the  work  of  the  Court  is  vital 
to  the  nation  and  that  that  Court  mu.si  be 
given  the  jurisdiction  to  accomplish  the 
task.  Each  of  you  in  your  neck-of-the-woods 
must  be  a  part  of  this  process. 

(3)  Work.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
The  task  is  indeed  large,  for  there  are  those 
who,  realize  it  or  not,  impede  and  oppose 
justice  and  the  strengthening  of  the  nation- 
al economy.  You- work  at  it  for  the  rightful 
result  it  is. 
And  now.  the  forgotten  aspects. 
There  are  surely  many  lessons  in  it.  Do 
you  realize  that  in  the  War  of  1812  the 
enemy  sailed  to  our  nation's  capital  and  ut- 
terly sacked  the  city.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  James  Madison,  had  to  flee 
the  White  House.  After  this,  they  sailed 
down  the  Potomac  River,  turned  left  and 
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made  preparations  to  do  the  same  to  Balli 
more  Prior  to  that  bombardment,  one  F,  S 
Key  went  to  one  of  the  Briti.sh  ships  seeking 
the  release  of  a  friend.  While  not  restrained. 
he  was  advised  he  could  not  leave  the  ve.ssel 
until  after  the  battle. 

As  we  know  the  story,  in  the  morning,  at 
dawns  earlv  light,  he  came  on  deck  and  .saw 
that  our  flag  still  waved!  So  greatly  inspired, 
he  wrote  of  the  event  Among  those  great 
words,  are  these: 

"Then  conquer  we  must. 
For  our  cause,  it  is  just 
And  this  be  our  motto, 
■In  God  do  we  trust.'  " 
You   must    then,   my    friends,   forgive   my 
reference  to  history,  yet  the  great  heritage 
of  our  dear  and  great  nation  has  often  in- 
spired and  taught  me.  Perhaps  it  is  the  his- 
tory teacher  in  me.  but  to  me  it  speaks  les- 
sons for  today  in  all  aspects  of  our  national 

life-  ..  ,„ 

(1)  'Then   conquer   we   must.     We   must, 

and  shall,  conquer  the  ignorance,  the  misin- 
formation, the  greed  and  the  jealousy  which 
would  hold  back  the  dawn.  This  conspiracy 
which  would  deny  the  natural  evolution  of 
justice  is  not  holy. 

(2)  "For  our  cause,  it  is  just."  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  ultimate,  valid  test.  What  is 
valid  is  not  what  any  one  individual  thinks 
or  what  any  group  believes:  what  is  impor- 
tant and  valid  is  "wht-t  can  best  do  the  job?  " 

I  tell  vou  that  what  is  best  for  the  country 
is  what  counts  and  nothing  less.  And  men  in 
all  intellectual  honesty  must  apply  this. 

(3)  "In  God  do  we  trust."  In  consideration 
of  this  bankruptcy  problem,  some  in  their 
blindness  have  forgotten  a  basic  American 
truth.  The  Commonweal.  No  one.  no  one 
has  the  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  is 
best  for  the  people,  the  common  good,  the 
general  interest,  the  commonweal. 

We  are  not  toying  with  some  dog  leash 
law  We  are  dealing  with  that  which  touches 
human  life,  the  public  interest  ...  and 
that  will  be  served!  To  ignore  it  endangers 
the  republic,  our  very  democracy. 

Join  in!  I  call  upon  all  of  you  assembled 
here-judges.  former  judges,  members  of 
the  bar.  professors,  editors,  staff  members— 
and  all  that  in  our  nation  are  involved  m 
the  bankruptcy  process-to  .join  in  the  strife 
and  labor,  diligently,  toward  these  ends. 

I  do  thank  you  all.« 


SAVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
SAVES  US  ALL  MONEY 

HON.  TED  WEISS 


OF  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noi^ember  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  preventing  environmental  prob- 
lems such  as  acid  rain  or  air  pollution 
can  be  an  excessively  costly  burden  on 
our  society.  It  is  better  to  suffer  from 
a  little  pollution,  the  argument  con- 
tends, than  to  have  to  pay  a  higher 
utility  bill  or  spend  more  for  a  new 

car.  , .       , 

The  trouble  with  conventional 
wisdom  is  that  it  is  not  always  founded 
in  the  truth.  Research  has  determined 
that  preventing  pollution  costs  less 
than  cleaning  it  up  later.  Antipollu- 
tion efforts  create  jobs  and  reduce 
sickness.    Conserving    energy    is    just 
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plain  cheaper  than  buying  newl\   pro- 
duced energy 

Mr,  Albert  F.  Appieton,  con.servalion 
chairman  and  former  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Audubon  Society,  pre- 
sented this  view  in  a  Newsday  article 
on  September  16.  1983,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  excellent  essay  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsday.  Sept.  16,  19831 

Saving  the  Environment  Saves  Us  All 
Money 

(By  Albert  F.  Appleion) 
Is  it  true.  a.s  so  many  claim,  that  the 
public  has  to  sacrifice  economic  well-being 
to  protect  the  environment?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Protecting  the  environment  is  virtual- 
ly always  the  soundest  economic  course. 

The  numbers  are  dramatically  one-sided. 
An  acid-rain  cleanup  would  cost  $2.5  billion 
a  year.  Acid-rain  damage  to  agriculture, 
limber,  recreation,  buildings  and  public 
health  totals  $5  billion-plus  a  year  and  is 
climbing.  According  to  a  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  study,  improvements  in 
air  quality  since  1970  are  worth  $21.4  billion 
annually  in  increased  longevity,  lowered 
health  costs  and  other  benefits. 

The  most  economic  energy  source  is  that 
which  is  environmentally  best:  energy  con- 
servation. Energy  conservation  kicked 
OPEC  in  the  breadbasket  and  ended  the 
skyrocketing  of  fuel  prices.  Every  serious 
study,  including  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Energy  Project,  has  reached  the 
same  conclusion:  saved  energy  is  the  cheap- 
6st  6n€rgy. 

So  the  argument  that  environmental  pro- 
lection  harms  the  economy  reduces  to  noth- 
ing more  than  empty  slogans. 

Are  the  environmentalists  who  are  fight- 
ing to  save  the  Long  Island  economy  from 
choking  on  polluted  groundwater  "standing 
in  the  way  of  progress?  '  Is  it  "elitist"  to  try 
to  stop  toxic-waste  dumping  from  breaking 
up  more  and  more  communities  like  Love 
Canan  Is  it  "insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
working  people"  to  oppose  a  West  way  that 
is  reallv  a  muliibillion-dollar  subsidy  of 
Manhattan  luxury  real  estate?  These  ques- 
tions answer  themselves. 

The  direct  figures  on  jobs  gained  and  lost 
are  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all.  A 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
study  found  that  maintaining  existing  envi- 
ronmental standards  would  create  524.000 
jobs  bv  1987.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
has  estimated  that  600.000  new  jobs  could 
be  provided  in  the  conservation  and  solar  in- 
dustries by  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve 
their  real  ptoential. 

By  contrast,  an  EPA  survey  this  year 
found  that  only  33.000  jobs  had  been  lost 
because  of  environmental  laws.  Other  stud- 
ies have  found  that,  for  up  to  60  percent  of 
such  instances,  the  real  cause  was  plant  ob- 
sole.scence.  Environmental  laws  were  used  as 
a  public-relations  .scapegoat. 

Environmental  protection  is  creating 
whole  new  industries.  Sales  of  air  and  water 
antipollution  equipment  alone  will  top  $5 
billion  by  1985.  The  public  wants  the  goods 
that  environmental  protection  produces: 
pleasant  and  attractive  surroundings, 
myriad  recreational  opportunities,  cleanli- 
ness and  life-style  variety,  and  freedom 
from  the  health  threats  of  air.  water  and 
toxic  pollutions 
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These  are  well-known  desires  and  well-jus- 
tified fears.  Congress'  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  estimates  that  sulfurrelated  air 
pollution  causes  51.000  premature  deaths  a 
year.  A  majority  of  all  cancers  are  induced 
by  environmental  carcinogens.  No  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  horrors  of  di.seases 
like  asbestosis.  They  have  staggering  eco- 
nomic consequences  as  well,  as  the  flight  of 
the  Manville  Corp.  into  bankruptcy  to  avoid 
billions  in  liability  claims  so  dramatically  il- 
lustrates. 

The  time  has  come  to  challenge  and  dis- 
card the  hackneyed  stereotypes  about  the 
conflict  between  the  environment  and  the 
economy.  In  truth,  for  every  genuine  in- 
stance where  the  issue  is  beauty  vs.  jobs, 
there  are  20  where  nature  and  prosperity 
march  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  no  accident  that,  in  reality,  sound  en- 
vironmental policies  are  economically  bene- 
ficial. The  environment  in  its  healthy  form 
represents  resources  organized  by  nature  for 
self-sustaining  production.  These  environ- 
mental resources— air,  water,  soils,  fuels, 
minerals,  plants,  animals  and  fish— are  the 
basic  building  blocks,  the  underlying  capital 
pool  of  organized  economic  life. 

The  normal  economic  principle  is  that 
capital  replacement  is  an  ongoing  cost  of 
doing  business.  American  industry  has  been 
strongly  criticized  recently  for  widespread 
practices  of  capital  disinvestment  (such  as 
deferring  maintenance i  that  maximize  cur- 
rent profits  at  the  hidden  cost  of  undermin- 
ing an  enterprise's  long-term  viability.  Envi- 
ronmental destruction  represents  the  same 
phenomenon  on  a  massive  scale.  Destroying 
or  polluting  the  environment  treats  public 
capital  as  a  free  good,  avoiding  payment  of 
the  true  cost  of  production.  It  provides  im- 
mediate profits  by  depleting  the  economy's 
resource  base. 

The  argument  that  environmental  protec- 
tion must  be  sacrificed  to  economic  progress 
is  really  an  argument  that  a  business  should 
have  its  profits  subsidized  by  the  general 
public,  rather  than  earn  them  through  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  efficiency.  Environ- 
mental destruction  should  rightfully  be  seen 
as  a  transfer  tax.  an  income  redistribution 
that  impoverishes  the  general  public  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  profits  for  a  selected  few. 

Nothing  is  more  ironic  than  to  hear  such 
polluting  enterprises  argue  that  environ- 
mentalisLs  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
free-enterprise  system.  Looked  at  carefully, 
every  form  of  environmental  destruction 
translates  into  an  anticompetitive  subsidy. 

Taking  public  funds  for  boondoggle  public 
works  is  subsidy.  Shifting  the  cost  of  waste 
dispo.sal  onto  the  public,  through  air  pollu- 
tion and  acid  rain,  water  pollution  or  toxic- 
waste  dumping,  is  subsidy.  Shifting  the 
burden  of  risk  onto  the  public,  as  in  Shore- 
ham,  is  subsidy.  Destroying  ongoing  uses  of 
a  public  resource,  as  in  wetlands  filling  or  in 
forest  clear-cutting,  is  subsidy. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  polluters,  not  the  environ- 
mentalists, who  are  undermining  the  free- 
market  system.  Their  misuse  of  the  environ- 
ment mocks  the  basic  theory  of  free-market 
competition:  That  every  participant  will  pay 
the  full  cost  of  production,  the  most  effi- 
cient will  prosper  through  competitive  sue 
cess,  and  thus  society  will  maximize  its  eco- 
nomic output. 

The  subsidies  that  environmental  pollu- 
tion gives  to  inefficient  producers  distort 
the  economy  as  surely  as  price- fixing  and 
consumer  fraud.  Every  time  a  company  fat- 
tens its  profits  by  slipshod  disposal  of  toxic 
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wastes,  or  a  utility  creates  acid  rain  to  avoid 
the  costs  of  em i.sslon -control  equipment,  the 
economy  suffers.  It  suffers  from  the  dispro 
portionate  costs  imposed  on  the  public  to 
pay  for  that  profit,  from  waste  and  misallo- 
cation  of  funds  away  from  genuinely  pro- 
ductive investments,  and  from  further  ero- 
sion of  the  economy's  long-term  capital 
base. 

So  far  from  threatening  economic  growth, 
the  success  of  the  environmental  movement 
is  an  Indispensable  prerequisite  to  restoring 
long-term  prosperity.  Environmental  well 
being  and  economic  prosperity  are  intimate- 
ly connected,  and  both  depend  on  the  same 
thing:  the  productive,  self-sustaining  use  of 
basic  resources. 

Since  environmental  protection  is  so  clear- 
ly in  the  economic  interest  of  society,  why 
docs  the  fiction  that  environmental  protec- 
tion is  an  economic  menace  persist? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Environmental  pro- 
tection may  save  society  money,  but  it  does 
cost  individual  polluters,  costs  they  would 
strongly  prefer  not  to  pay.  Whatever  their 
level  of  theoretical  devotion  to  the  free 
market,  as  a  practical  matter,  too  many 
businesses  would  prefer  to  avoid  the  rigors 
of  competition.  Misuse  of  the  environment 
IS  an  easier  and  safer  road  to  profit. 

Understandably,  such  profit  subsidies  are 
never  openly  claimed.  They  have  to  be  dis- 
guised or  rationalized.  So  opponents  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  bemoan  their  own 
costs,  sometimes  genuine,  sometimes  not.  as 
the  unsupportable  burden  of  environmental 
protection.  The  money  environmental  pro- 
tection saves  society  is  conveniently  ignored 
or  belittled.  To  further  distract  attention 
from  it.  the  unsupportable-burden  argu 
ment  is  embellished  with  scare  tactics  atiout 
job  losses  and  depression  of  the  local  econo- 
my, and  seemingly  reasonable  calls  for  bal 
ance. 

Since  the  economic  l)enefits  of  environ- 
mental protection  are  individually  small,  cu- 
mulative and  long-term,  no  special  interest 
defends  them  with  the  strident,  focused  bel- 
ligerency that  polluters  bring  to  preserving 
their  privileges.  That  makes  the  immediate 
political  costs  of  defending  the  environment 
very  steep.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  argument  that  environmental  pro- 
lection  is  too  expensive  has  been  seized  on 
as  a  convenient  rationalization  for  following 
the  course  of  least  resistance,  or  that  over 
time  both  business  and  much  of  the  public 
have  come  to  genuinely  believe  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  for  the  economic 
myopia,  political  timidity  and  mental  inertia 
that  has  permitted  misuse  of  the  environ- 
ment has  come  due.  There  is  no  free  lunch. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  long  term  becomes  the 
present  and  the  costs  pushed  off  into  the 
future  have  to  be  paid.  That  time  has  come 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  economic  stag- 
nation of  the  past  decade  so  vividly  demon- 
strates. 

Our  increasingly  capital-starved  society 
can  no  longer  afford  to  sutisidize  the  ineffi- 
cient producer  by  plundering  the  public's 
basic  treasure  lode:  the  environment.  Per- 
manently revitalizing  the  economy  will  re- 
quire the  proper  use  of  environmental  re- 
sources. It  is  time  to  pierce  the  rhetoric  to 
the  contrary  and  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
profound  economic  need  for  environmental 
protection.* 
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COUN  n;ii  .s 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

Ut  litOKCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  tin  Congressional  Textile 
Caucus.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  remarks  made  by  several  members 
of  the  Textile  Caucus  Executive  Com- 
mittee before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  November  3.  1983. 

My  colleagues  may  be  aware  that  a 
countervailing  duty  petition  wa.s  filed 
by  the  American  Textile  Manufactur- 
ers Institute,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing &  Textile  Workers  Union,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  and  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  peti- 
tion is  the  first  nonmarket  country 
countervailinp  duty  complaint  accept- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  petition  filed  by  this  coalition  of 
textile  and  apparel  industries  consists 
of  certain  novel  issues.  The  novel 
issues  raised  by  the  petition  are 
whether  the  Trade  Act  of  1930  applies 
to  a  nonmarket  economy  and  whether 
dual  exchange  rates  in  either  a  market 
or  nonmarket  economy  can  confer  a 
bounty  or  grant  where  the  entire  trade 
sector  is  subject  to  a  single  rate  and 
the  currency  is  not  freely  convertible. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  should 
be  carefully  noted.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
take  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
presented  by  the  petitioners. 

Testimony  of  Representative  James  T. 
Broyhill 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  James  T  Broyhill.  I 
am  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  I  appreciate  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  today's  hearing. 

The  case  that  gave  rise  to  this  special  con- 
ference was  filed  by  a  management/labor 
coalition  of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry against  imports  from  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  This  industry  has  been 
hard  hit  by  imports.  Between  July  1981  and 
January  1983,  over  100.000  American  textile 
and  apparel  workers  lost  their  jobs.  A  pri- 
mary cause  of  this  tremendous  loss  of  em- 
ployment has  Ijeen  the  flood  of  low-priced 
textile  and  apparel  imports  China  has  been 
a  principle  and  growing  source  of  these  im- 
ports—it now  accounts  for  11  percent  of  all 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  imports.  Between 
1978  and  1983.  while  U.S.  global  imports  of 
textiles  and  apparel  increased  by  22  percent. 
Chinese  imports  increased  by  280  percent. 

The  Chinese  themselves  make  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  they  grant  export  subsi- 
dies, in  the  form  of  a  dual  exchange  rate,  to 
increase  their  market  penetration  abroad. 
As  a  result,  our  own  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustry must  compete  in  the  U.S.  market 
against  government-subsidized  Chinese 
products.     In    effect,     the    government     of 


China  is  bankrolling  an  effort  to  take  sales 
awav  from  American  producers-who,  as 
you  know,  get  no  comparable  government 
assistance.  This  is  the  type  of  problem  that 
Congress  intended  our  countervailing  duly 
law  to  remedy.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
will  not  be  deterred  by  extraneous  foreign 
policy  considerations  from  enforcing  the 
law  fully  and  fairly,  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
enforced. 

•you  have  raised  two  specific  issues  for 
comment  which  I  would  like  to  addrer,s 
brieflv.  First,  you  ask  whether  the  U.S. 
countervailing  duty  law  applies  to  countries 
such  as  China  with  government-controlled 
economies. 

The  law  itself  applies  by  its  terms  to  "any 
country  "-period.  As  you  know  it  is  a  cardi- 
nal rule  of  statutory  construction  that 
absent  a  clearly  expressed  intent  to  the  con- 
trary, the  language  of  the  statute  must  ordi- 
narily be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In  this 
ca-se  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  legis- 
lative history  to  suggest  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  carve  out  a  special  exemption 
for  countries  with  state-run  economics. 
Therefore.  I  question  why  the  Commerce 
Department  is  raising  this  issue  at  all. 

I  realize  that  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations, namely  our  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  China,  may  tempt  Commerce  to 
look  for  a  way  to  avoid  applying  the  law  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  clear-cut  case  of 
export  subsidization  by  another  govern- 
ment. Commerce  must  resist  that  tempta- 
tion. 

A  ruling  that  the  countervailing  duty  law- 
does  not  apply  to  state-run  economies  would 
severely  and  unnecessarily  weaken  that  law, 
which  was  enacted  to  protect  American 
firms  and  workers  from  precisely  the  kind 
of  practices  that  are  now  supporting  Chi- 
nese imports.  If  the  law  does  not  apply  to 
China,  then  why  should  it  apply  to  Prance, 
where  the  government  is  in  the  process  of 
nationalizing  much  of  the  economy?  How 
about  Brazil.  Italy,  or  a  host  of  other  coun- 
tries where  the  government  owns  and  runs 
an  increasing  share  of  the  entire  economy? 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  If  we  weaken 
the  law  in  this  way.  we  are  virtually  inviting 
other  countries  with  substantial  slate-run 
economies  lo  invade  our  markets  with  subsi- 
dized imports.  I  urge  you  not  to  set  this  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

The  second  point  is  whether  a  dual  ex- 
change rate  can  be  a  subsidy  if  the  currency 
is  non-convertible  and  if  the  same  rate  ap- 
plies to  all  imports  and  exports.  Again,  my 
question  is,  where  is  the  statutory  language 
or  legislative  history  that  suggests  these 
factors  should  prevent  an  export  subsidy 
from  being  countervailable?  The  law  itself 
gives  broad  scope  lo  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment aid  that  can  constitute  export  subsi- 
dies—and as  Chinas  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Import-Export  Commission.  Wei  Yunming. 
told  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review. 
Chinas  dual  exchange  rale  is  used  only  to 
subsidize  exports.  It  is  a  means  of  subsidiz- 
ing our  export  industries." 

Again  I  am  concerned  that  Commerce 
may  be  seeking  to  carve  out  a  loophole  in 
the  law  lo  avoid  taking  action  in  the  China 
case— a  loophole  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  lo  be  there.  I  don't  see  why  we 
cannot  accept  the  Chinese  characterization 
of  their  own  system  at  face  value-and 
applv  the  law  as  it  is  meant  to  be  applied. 

The  trade  law.s  are  really  the  only  defense 
American  firms  and  workers  have  against 
unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Here  we  have  a  situation  where  an 
important     American    industry     has    been 
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badly  and  unfairly  injured.  We  have  a  law- 
thai  Congress  enacted  lo  meet  precisely  this 
situation.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if  the 
Executive  now  fails  to  enforce  this  law.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  will  be  watching 
with  concern  your  resolution  of  the  issues 
you  have  raised. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Carroll  A. 

Campbell.  Jr. 
Thank   you   Mr.   Chairman.   My   name   is 
Carroll  A.  Campbell.  I  am  the  United  Stales 
Representative  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Department  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  at 
today's  hearing.  Like  my  fellow  South  Caro- 
linians Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator  Hol- 
lings,  I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the 
issues  raised  by  this  conference.  Your  deci- 
sions here  will  have  a  very  real  and  visible 
impact  on  many  of  my  constituents  who 
depend  on  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
for  their  livelihoods.  These  people  will  be 
looking  to  you  for  evidence  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  fair,  even-handed, 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  trade  laws. 
According  lo  your  notice,  this  conference 
is  focused  on  two  issues:  (1)  whether  the 
United  States  countervailing  duty  law  ap- 
plies 10  non-market  economy  countries;  and 
(2)  whether  benefits  conferred  on  exports 
by  certain  broad-based  dual  exchange  rate 
systems  are  countervailable  under  our  law. 
In  my  view,  the  answer  lo  both  issues  is 
clearly  "yes." 

With  respect  to  the  first  issue— the  appli- 
cability of  the  countervailing  duly  law  lo 
non-market  "  or  ■stale-controlled'  econo- 
my countries— the  answer  lies  in  the  text  of 
the  law  itself.  As  my  colleagues  from  the 
Senate  have  emphasized,  the  law  stales  that 
a  countervailing  duly  •shall  be  imposed'  to 
offset  a  subsidy  granted  by  'any  country." 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  broad,  encom- 
passing language.  No  suggestion  that  the 
law  excepts  any  country  from  its  oper- 
ation—for any  reason. 

In  fact,  the  law  is  perfectly  clear.  It  re- 
quires that  all  countries  be  treated  equally 
as  far  as  the  countervailing  duty  law  is  con- 
cerned. 

And  that  makes  good  sense.  My  constitu- 
ents in  South  Carolina  don't  care  whether 
the  subsidized  good.s  that  hurl  them  come 
from  so-called  non-market  economy  coun- 
tries, or  from  free-market  countries.  The 
unfair  competition  that  the.se  goods  repre- 
.sent  hurls  them  just  the  same  either  way. 

Because  the  law  doesn't  give  any  country 
a  special  deal,  that  means  that  it  applies  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  same 
way  that  it  applies  to  every  other  country  I 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  m  January 
1980  when  we  debated  a  resolution  approv- 
ing most-favored-nation  status  for  China  I 
will  lell  you  quite  frankly  that  I  had  the 
gravest  rkservations  about  taking  this  step 
and.  in  fact,  voted  against  it.  One  of  'he 
manv  questions  that  I  and  others  had  was: 
Wha't  would  the  effect  of  MFN  status  be  on 
Chinese  imports:'  Unfortunately,  my  worst 
fears  were  realized.  Contrary  to  the  predic- 
tions of  the  resolutions  proponents,  there 
has  been  a  steady  surge  of  Chinese  imports 
ever  since  MFN  status  was  granted. 

During  the  1980  debate,  however,  there 
was  one  thing  that  everyone  agreed  on.  And 
that  was  that  the  U.S.  trade  laws,  all  of  the 
trade  laws,  would  be  available  to  protect  do- 
mestic industries  from  unfairly  traded  Chi- 
nese imports.  One  of  the  MFN  resolutions 
chief  proponents,  my  colleague  Mr.  Vanik  of 
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Ohio,  expressed  that  limited  consensus 
when  he  said  that  if  there  were  'a  problem 
.  .  regarding  Chinese  imports.  "  and  I'm 
quoting  Mr.  'Vanik  now.  the  United  States 
would  have  'the  right  to  impose  the  full 
range  of  domestic  safeguards  available 
under  our  trade  laws  ..."  And  of  course, 
that  ■range'^  included  the  countervailing 
duty  law. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  the  Department  not  to  apply 
the  countervailing  duty  law  lo  China  and 
other  non-market  countries.  Some  of  that 
pressure  is  coming  from  farmers  who  want 
to  sell  grain  to  China.  I  can  understand 
these  concerns.  I  was  a  farmer  for  many 
years  myself  and  I  know  that  it's  not  an 
easy  life. 

But  fair  is  fair.  We  cant  have  one  law 
that  we  apply  to  all  free  market  countries 
and  another  that  we  apply,  basically,  to 
communist  countries  that  completely  run 
their  economies  by  controlling  everything. 
And  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  a  law.  It 
would  not  be  fair  lo  our  traditional  trading 
partners,  and  it  would  not  protect  our  do- 
mestic industries.  The  law  we  do  have, 
which  applies  to  all  countries,  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  deal  with  everybody. 

The  second  issue  under  consideration  here 
is  whether  a  dual  exchange  rate  that  applies 
to  the  entire  trade  sector,  and  that  is  paid  in 
non-convertible  currency,  can  be  a  counter- 
vailable subsidy.  From  what  I  understand, 
that  is  not  an  accurate  description  of 
Chinas  exchange  rate  system.  That  is.  of 
course,  another  inatter  that  you  will  have  to 
address  specifically  in  the  countervailing 
duty  case  now  pending  again.st  China. 

In  general,  however,  the  law  requires  that 
a  countervailing  duty  be  imposed  to  offset 
the  effect  of  a  subsidy.  It  does  not  matter 
how  the  subsidy  is  conferred.  It  seems  that 
the  Chinese  used  to  use  a  lot  of  different, 
direct  subsidies  to  stimulate  exports. 

Then,  m  1981.  they  introduced  a  new- 
system  that  relied  on  a  dual,  or  perhaps  a 
multiple,  exchange  rate  to  do  the  same  job. 
This  system,  like  its  predecessor,  was  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  incentive  to  export  Chi- 
nese goods,  especially  light  industry  prod- 
ucts like  textiles  and  apparel.  The  Chinese 
are  not  shy  about  this  being  the  purpose  of 
their  system.  They  announce  il  plainly. 
And.  if  trade  statistics  are  any  indication, 
the  system  has  been  very  successful.  In  the 
nearly  three  years  since  it  was  put  into 
effect.  China  has  done  away  with  its  trade 
deficit,  and  has  acquired  a  substantial  trade 
surplus. 

My  constituents  m  South  Carolina  do  not 
have  to  read  trade  statistics,  however,  to 
know  about  the  success  of  China^s  export 
incentives.  Their  knowledge  is  first  hand. 
Without  the  countervailing  duty  law-,  do- 
mestic industries  like  the  South  Carolina 
textile  mills  are  very  vulnerable  to  these  in- 
direct subsidy  programs.  With  the  law 
strictly  and  fairly  enforced,  however.  China 
can  compete  here  on  an  equal  footing  with 
our  other  trading  partners,  and  with  our  do- 
mestic industries.  Everybody  will  be  protect- 
ed. 

In  summary,  the  Departments  responsi- 
bility to  impose  the  countervailing  duty  law 
on  all  countries  and  all  subsidy  practices 
does  not  vary  either  because  of  the  kind  of 
economy  a  country  has.  or  the  nature  or 
complexity  of  the  system  that  it  uses.  More- 
over, il  IS  clear  that  the  countervailing  duty 
statute  does  not  give  the  Department  the 
option  of  ignoring  the  law  simply  because  it 
may  be  awkward  or  inconvenient  to  apply. 
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other  kinds  of  policy  decisions  have  no 
place  in  your  consideration  of  this  case. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that 
what  it  appears  to  me  we  have  here  is  a  case 
of,  if  it  looks  like  a  duck  and  it  walks  like  a 
duck  and  it  quacks  like  a  duck  then  its  a 
duck.  If  the  Chinese  themselves  say  its  an 
export  subsidy  and  if  it  subsidizes  Chinese 
exports  by  some  40  percent,  then  it's  a  sub- 
sidy. I  would  hope  the  Department  will  find 
as  much. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Butler  Derrick 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today.  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  this  Department  has  ac- 
cepted the  petition  by  the  textile  industry 
to  initiate  this  countervailinR  duty  investi- 
gation. The  main  issue  here  today  is  wheth- 
er the  countervailing  duty  law.  the  oldest 
U.S.  law  dealing  with  unfair  trade  practices, 
is  applicable  to  non-market  economy  coun- 
tries. This  investigation  is  indeed  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  counter\  ailing 
duly  law.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1897  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  subsidies  granted 
by  foreign  countries  to  producers  of  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

Sections  301-306  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
as  recently  amended  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1979  clearly  provides  the  U.S. 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  enforce  U.S. 
rights  under  trade  agreements  and  to  re- 
spond to  certain  foreign  trade  practices  of 
countries  which  are  not  partners  in  such  an 
agreement. 

Officials  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
have  openly  declared  their  intention  to 
target  the  export  market  of  textile  products 
to  manipulate  the  foreign  exchange  afford- 
ed their  manufacturers  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports. Under  China's  'internal  settlement 
rale"  introduced  in  January.  1981.  there  is  a 
definite  contrast  between  the  official  ex- 
change rate  of  1.9939  yuan  to  the  dollar 
compared  to  an  exchange  rale  for  Chinese 
enterprises  engaged  in  exports  of  2.8  Chi- 
nese yuan  to  the  dollar.  It  had  also  been  re- 
ported that  major  textile  exporters  are  al- 
lowed to  keep  up  to  15  percent  of  their  for- 
eign earnings.  The  ability  of  the.se  exporters 
to  retain  U.S.  dollars  is  certainly  another 
significant  benefit.  This  dual  exchange  rate 
Is  not.  by  definition,  a  devaluation. 

I  am  sure  the  economic  issues  involved  in 
this  Investigation  will  be  covered  ably  by 
representatives  of  the  textile  industry  and  I, 
therefore,  do  not  wish  to  argue  thai  point. 

However,  for  the  record  I  would  like  to 
state  that  political  considerations  have  tra- 
ditionally overridden  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic issues  in  our  international  trade  poli- 
cies with  nonmarket  economy  countries. 
There  has  also  been  a  substantial  differen- 
tiation among  state-controlled  economy 
countries  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
trade  and  economic  relations.  In  spite  of 
how  complex  this  case  might  be.  I  ask  that 
this  department  stringently  apply  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws  on  the  books  and  not 
allow  political  considerations  to  overshadow 
our  commitment  to  providing  import  relief 
to  domestic  industries  and  to  combatting 
unfair  trade  practices.  Because  these  devel- 
oping countries  need  to  maximize  the  u.se  of 
raw  materials,  many  are  shifting  their 
export  priorities  toward  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, an  area  in  which  laws  on  unfair  trade 
practices  must  be  stringently  applied  and 
are  of  great  significance  to  U.S.  industries. 

As  nonmarket  economy  exports  expend, 
the  potential  for  an  increasing  number  of 
dumping  and  countervailing  duty  cases  will 
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arise.  If  we  fail  to  countervail  now.  every 
other  country  will  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
foreign  exchange  market  with  impunity. 
The  decision  by  state-controlled  countries 
can  be  influenced  severely  by  how  U.S. 
unfair  trade  practices  laws  are  applied. 

The  countervailing  duty  laws  is  surely  ap- 
plicable to  non-market  economy  nations.  I 
hope  this  Department  will  move  promptly 
to  complete  this  investigation  which  will 
have  a  fair-reaching  impact  on  all  domestic 
industries  and  their  foreign  competitors,* 
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TESTIMONIAl  KINNER  TO 

HONOR  ABBOT  JEROME 

KOVAL   ON    THE   OCCASION    OF 
THE  40TH  JUBILEE  OF  HIS  OR 

DINJATTON 

HON.  FRANK  H.ARRISON 

OK  PKNNSYl.VA-.  , 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATI VES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening.  November  27.  a  testi- 
monial dinner  will  honor  the  Right 
Reverend  Abbot  Jerome  Koval,  OSB, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  jubilee  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Abbot  Koval  was  born  February  27, 
I9I7,  in  Wilkes-Barre.  the  son  of  the 
late  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Koval.  He 
attended  Sacred  Heart  Elementary 
School  and  Coughlin  High  School.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Benedictine 
High  School,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1935.  Thereafter,  he  attended  St.  Pro- 
copius  College,  St.  Benedict's  College, 
and  Notre  Dame  University.  He  did 
graduate  work  both  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  at  John 
Carroll  University  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

On  July  2.  1938,  Abbot  Koval  was 
professed  as  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St, 
Andrews  Abbey  in  Cleveland.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1943,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  holy  priesthood. 

Over  the  years.  Abbot  Koval  was 
prefect  of  resident  students  at  Bene- 
dictine High  School  in  Cleveland 
where  he  taught  both  sociology  and 
religion.  He  has  .served  as  chaplain  of 
that  institution  and  as  president  of 
the  high  school  from  1966  to  the 
present. 

On  April  26.  1966,  Jerome  Koval  was 
elected  Abbot  of  St.  Andrews  Abbey 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  retirement  in  1981.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
Clarence  Issenmann  of  the  Cleveland 
diocese  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation.  He  also  served  as  associ- 
ate pastor  of  Assumption  Parish  in 
Broadview  Heights,  Ohio. 

Abbot  Koval  has  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Ann  Zak  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lada,  both  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  A  third.  Sister  Mary  An- 
acleta,  SSCM.  is  deceased  as  is  his 
brother.  Bernard,  who  was  killed  in 
action  during  World  War  II. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  testimonial  dinner 
will  follow  a  mass  of  thanksgiving 
which  Abbot  Jerome  Koval  will  cele- 


brate at  Sacred  Hi  ar;  Church  on 
North  Main  Street  iii  Wilkes  Barre. 
That  is  the  same  church  where  he  was 
raised  and  in  whose  elementary  school 
he  was  a  student  many  years  ago.  On 
November  27,  he  will  come  back  to  the 
people  of  his  parish,  to  his  family,  rel- 
atives, friends,  and  neighbors.  He  will 
return  as  a  man  of  God  who  has  done 
much  in  God's  world.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all 
and  the  day  of  rejoicing  on  his  behalf 
will  be  a  significant  one  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  community. 

It  is  an  honor  for  nu.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  pay  tribute  to  Abbot  Jerome  Koval. 
OSB,  and  to  share  this  significant 
event  with  my  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  House.* 


COACH'    GEORGE  HALAS 

F\THFR  op  TIfF  NFL 

HON,  JACK  F.  KEMP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday,  October  31,  1983,  a  legend  in 
professional  sports,  the  father  of  pro- 
fessional football  in  the  NFL.  George 
Halas,  Sr.,  passed  away. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  wrote,  "If  I 
have  seen  further,  it  is  by  standing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  giants.  "  All  of 
us  who  have  ever  beeri  involved  in  pro- 
fessional football  stand  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  this  great  man  who  was  player, 
coach,  and  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Bears,  the  team  he  "lived  and  died 
for,  "  for  more  than  60  years. 

National  Football  League  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Rozelle  said  of  Coach 
Halas: 

He  leaves  modern  professional  football  as 
his  memorial.  George  was  the  National 
Football  League— its  founder,  the  driving 
force  that  sustained  it  during  struggling  pio- 
neer years  *  *  *  the  revered  elder  statesman 
whose  vision  and  vitality  were  pivotal  in  the 
league's  growth. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  counted 
George  Halas  as  a  dear  friend  who  I 
greatly  admired.  His  undying  enthusi- 
asm for  life  and  football  was  reflected 
in  everything  he  did.  George  had  a 
motto  for  life,  "He  liked  to  win.  " 

As  one  looks  back  at  George  Halas' 
life,  from  his  work  as  a  director  on  the 
Board  of  NFL  Charities,  where  I 
served  with  him,  to  those  pioneering 
days  of  professional  football  and  the 
NFL.  the  words  of  former  Chicago 
quarterback.  Sid  Luckman,  from  the 
Bears  "Monsters  of  Midway,  "  say  it 
all.  "He  was  a  man  who  stood  tall,  and 
a  man  who  was  magnificent  every  step 
of  the  way." 

Following  is  an  article  by  Dave  An- 
derson from  the  New  York  Times 
which  tells  the  whole  story  of  this 
wonderful  man  who  we  all  called 
"Coach." 


I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and 
express  my  most  profound  respects 
and  my  prayers  to  the  Halas  family. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Bear  Who  Really  Was  One 

He  was  82  then,  still  at  his  desk  six  days  a 
week  as  the  Chicago  Bears"  owner.  George 
Halas  wa-s  talking  in  1977  about  Walter 
Payton  the  most  recent  of  the  famous  run- 
niiig  backs  in  the  Bears"  history  that  was 
also  their  owner's  history.  Waller  Payton 
had  rushed  the  previous  Sunday  for  275 
yards,  still  the  one-game  record  in  the  Na- 
tional Football  League,  and  now  the  Bears 
were  awaiting  a  Thanksgiving  Day  game  m 
Detroit.  ,     ..    ,, 

■That's  the  great  thing  about  pro  football, 
something  like  what  Waller  did  Sunday  you 
usually  enjoy  for  a  whole  week, "  George 
Halas  was  saying.  "But  not  this  time,  damn 
it  I  wish  we  weren't  playing  the  Lions  so 
quick,  -so  we  could  savor  what  Waller  did  a 
little  longer."  . 

Until  his  death  Monday  night  George 
Halas  savored  pro  football  longer  than  any- 
body else.  He  also  suggested  it.  shaped  it 
and  showcased  it.  ^       ,       ■   . 

When  the  league  that  would  develop  into 
the  NFL.  was  formed  in  Canton.  Ohio,  on 
Sept  17.  1920.  George  Halas  was  there  in 
Ralph  Hay's  Hupmobile  showroom  at  the 
first  meeting  of  organizers  from  12  Midwest- 
ern cities.  He  was  representing  the  Decatur 
( 111 )  Slaleys.  who  would  move  to  Chicago  in 
1921  and  one  year  later  be  baptized  as  the 

Bears.  ^  .        ■• 

We  only  had  two  chairs  at  that  meeting, 
he  often  said.    ■Everybody  else  sat  on  the 
runningboards  or  the  fenders." 

In  the  beginning.  George  Halas  was  a  rare 
triple  threat -owner,  coach  and  captain  (as 
right  end  on  offense  and  defense).  By  the 
lime  the  Pappa  Bear  stopped  coaching  at 
age  73  his  record,  including  playoff  games, 
over  four  separate  10-year  tenures  was  326- 
150-31  <  673)  and  the  Bears  had  won  eight 
NFL  titles:  only  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
have  won  more.  11.  But  the  Papa  Bear 
alwavs  argued  that  his  team  should  have 
been"  declared  the  1924  champion,  loo.  In 
those  years,  before  a  playoff  game  between 
the  division  winners,  the  championship  was 
awarded  at  a  league  meeting. 

■I  left  the  meeting  to  go  to  the  wash- 
room "  he  often  complained.'and  when  I 
got  back,  they  had  voted  the  championship 
to  Cleveland.  " 

George  Halas  had  the  personality  of  the 
pioneer  he  was— not  only  tough  but  crusty, 
not  only  a  successful  coach  but  a  successful 
businessman,  not  only  a  Chicago  institution 
but  also  one  of  its  museums,  not  only  a  Bear 
but  a  bear.  At  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Canton,  he  once  stared  beyond  his 
bronzed  bust  at  a  photo  in  which  he  was 
growling  at  a  referee.  ,. 

•I  don't  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
he  said,  "but  I'm  sure  I  was  right." 

When  he  decided  to  leave  the  sidelines 
after  the  1968  season.  George  Halas  blamed 
an  arthritic  hip  Ihal  was  originally  injured 
while  he  was  a  young  outfielder  with  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  1919. 

"I  knew  it  was  lime  to  stop  coaching,  he 
said  'I  started  to  go  after  an  official  walk- 
ing along  the  sideline  and  I  couldn't  keep  up 
with  him.  " 

Until  illnesses  hospitalized  him  m  recent 
years,  he  enjoyed  being  recognized  a.s  he 
drove  his  blue  Lincoln  through  the  Chicago 
streeU.  At  a  red  light  once,  a  beer-iruck 
driver  yelled  over. 

"Hey,  Coach,  you  guys  gonna  win 
Sunday?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Well  murder  em."  George  Halas  said. 
Allaway.  good  seeing  you.  Coach." 
Hey.  pal.  how  about  a  free  beer'?" 
Long    after    he    had    stopped    coaching. 
George  Halas  remained  the    "Coach"  to  ev- 
eryone   who    knew    him.    especially    other 
coaches. 

•There  is  only  one  man  I  embrace  when 
we  meet."  the  late  Vince  Lombard!  once 
said  ■and  only  one  1  call  Coach." 

George  Halas  was  68  when  he  coached  the 
Bears  to  their  last  N.F.L.  title  in  1963.  de- 
feating the  Giants.  14-10.  at  Wrigley  Field 
in  the  championship  game. 

■There  isn't  room."  he  .said  the  next  day. 
■for  many  of  these  things  in  one  lifetime.  " 
Considering  his  lifetime  of  88  years, 
George  Halas  had  more  room  than  most 
people  His  Bears  also  won  the  champion- 
ship in  1946.  1943,  1941.  1940.  1933.  1932  and 
1921  But  since  that  1963  title,  the  Bears 
have  qualified  for  the  N.F.L.  playoffs  only 
twice  losing  to  the  Dallas  Cowboys  in  1977 
and  to  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  in  1979.  Be- 
cause of  the  team's  .struggle,  the  'old  man. 
as  George  Halas  was  known  in  Chicago,  not 
alwavs  affectionately,  was  often  criticized 
for  having  allowed  the  family  franchise  to 
deteriorate  and  for  having  been  a  Scrooge  in 
paying  his  players.  During  a  contract  dis- 
pute after  the  1966  season.  Mike  Ditka.  an 
all-pro  light  end.  described  the  Papa  Bears 
pavroU  philosophy. 

He  throws  nickels  around.  "  Mike  Ditka 
said    "like  Ihev  were  manhole  covers.  " 

Mike  Ditka  soon  was  traded.  But  when  the 
Bears  needed  a  new  coach  after  the  1981 
season.  George  Halas  hired  Mike  Ditka.  ob- 
viously offering  him  a  salary  with  enough 
■manhole  covers"  while  ignoring  the 
memorv  of  that  remark. 

Dick  Bulkus.  an  all-pro  middle  linebacker, 
also  feuded  with  George  Halas.  filing  a  $1.6 
million  suit  in  1974  against  the  Bears  for 
■irreparable  damage'  to  his  knees  because 
of  improper  medical  attention. 

Dick  Bulkus  eventually  agreed  to  a  settle- 
ment for  a  reported  $600,000.  alienating  the 
Papa  Bear  even  more.  But  when  Dick 
Butkus  wa:^  elected  to  the  Pro  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1979.  he  chose  George  Halas  to 
be  his  presentor  at  his  induction.  Papa  Bear 
accepted,  although  illness  kept  him  in  Chi- 
cago. 

George  Halas  virtually  created  a  private 
wing  for  the  Bears  at  the  Canton  shnne. 

Of  its  119  members.  19  in  addition  to  the 
Papa  Bear  him.self  were  established  Bear 
players  more  than  any  other  team-Doug 
Atkins  George  Blanda.  Dick  Butkus. 
George  Connor.  Paddy  Driscoll.  Danny  For- 
mann  Bill  George.  Red  Grange.  Ed  Healy. 
Bill  Hewitt.  Sid  Luckman.  Link  Lyman. 
George  McAfee.  George  Musso.  Bronko  Na- 
gurski.  Gale  Sayers.  Joe  Slydahar.  George 
Trafton.  and  Bulldog  Turner. 

"Nagurski.  '  the  Papa  Bear  once  said  ol 
the  fullback  of  the  '30s.    what  a  man!  " 

Another  of  his  favorites  was  Sid  Luckman. 
the  quarterback  who  guided  the  73-0  rout  of 
the  Wa-shington  Redskins  in  the  1940  cham- 
pionship game,  thereby  affirming  the  T  for- 
mation in  the  N.F.L. 

•Luckman  could  do  it  all."  the  Papa  Bear 
once    said.     "Pass,    run,    kick,    defend    and 

think."  ,     ,rL.     1 

Red  Grange,  the  all-America  halfback 
from  Illinois,  joined  the  Bears  in  1925  for  a 
late-season  barnstorming  lour  that  attract- 
ed nearly  400.000  people  to  18  games,  as  well 
as  to  the  concept  of  pro  football.  But  not  ev- 
eryone in  the  nation  was  aware.  When  a 
senator  introduced  George  Halas  and  Red 
Grange  'of  the  Chicago  Bears"  to  Calvin 
Coolidge.  the  President  smiled. 
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"It's  nice  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,"  the 
President  said.  I've  always  enjoyed  animal 
acts." 

But  over  nearly  64  seasons  as  the  Bears 
owner.  George  Halas  helped  build  the 
N.F.L.  from  'animal  acts  "  into  what  is  now 
a  three-TV  network  circus.  Once  he  was 
asked  to  explain  himself. 

•I  liked  to  win.  and  I  fought  for  every- 
thing in  the  book.  "  he  said.  •'Nothing  else 
mattered."* 


THE 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  VS. 
WORLD 

HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  C.^LIFOKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3,  19S3 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  read  with  in- 
terest an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  seems  to  sum  up  world  re- 
action to  the  Presidents  decision  to 
liberate  Grenada.  It  seems  that  while 
the  American  people— after  being  told 
the  facts— now  fully  support  him.  so 
too  are  the  editorial  pages  of  our 
allies. 

Our  European  and  Pacific  allies 
have  their  concerns,  and  that  is  natu- 
ral. The  Caribbean  is  our  backyard 
and  It  is  totally  expected  that  our  view- 
would  be  slightly  different  from 
theirs.  But  we  do  not  need  anybody's 
permission  to  protect  and  safeguard 
our  security  and  interests,  and  our 
allies  know  this. 

Press  editorials  in  Germany  and 
France  are  beginning  to  swing  behind 
our  position  as  we  prepare  to  lea%'e  the 
island.  We  accomplished  our  goals:  the 
evacuation  of  1.000  Americans  and  the 
laying  of  ground-work  that  will  insure 
a  democratic  government  for  the 
people  of  Grenada. 

It  seems  that  the  one  last  hold  out  is 
the  American  press— which  is  still  irri- 
tated   that    no    one    in    the    Pentagon 
leaked    the    correct    information    con- 
cerning our  military  activities.  Wake 
up.  Press  opinions  are  falling  on  deaf 
ears.  The  American  people  know  what 
they  want  in  a  President  and  last  week 
Ronald  Reagan  gave  it  to  them. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3.  1983] 
Invasion  of  Grenada  Wins  Allied  Backers 
After  Initial  Dissent 
(  B\  John  "Vinocur) 
Paris.  Nov.  2-After  strong  initial  disap- 
proval bv  United  States  allies,  several  politi- 
cians and  commentators  in  Western  Europe 
are  saying  they  now   understand  the  inva- 
sion of  Grenada  better  and  in  some  cases 
approve  of  it. 

The  most  forthright  statements  have 
come  from  conservative  and  moderate  politi- 
cians in  France.  And  Le  Monde,  which  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  country's  most  influ- 
ential newspaper,  said  today  in  an  editorial 
that  the  events  in  Grenada  were  'a  failure 
for  Cuba."  The  Christian  Democratic-led 
Government  in  West  Germany  has  also 
softened  its  earlier  criticism  a  degree. 
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Loss  support  for  the  American  action  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  in  Britain,  where  it 
has  opened  deep  political  wounds  in  the 
Conservative  Party  because  of  Common- 
wealth ties  and  the  so-called  special  rela- 
tionship between  Britain  and  the  United 
States   [Fa^e  A22]. 

In  FYaiicf.  althou»!h  the  Government  offi 
cially  condettiiifd  the  American  action,  lead 
ers  of  the  neo-Gaullist  party  and  the  politi- 
cal organization  allied  to  former  President 
Valery  GIscard  d'EstainK  have  both  stated 
their  backinK  for  the  American  action.  Mr. 
Giscard  d'Estaing  said.  'Taking  into  ac 
count  the  information  on  the  Cuban  pres- 
ence on  the  island  of  Grenada  and  also  the 
construction  of  an  airfield  whose  nature 
does  not  correspond  to  the  normal  needs  of 
the  island.  I  approve  of  the  American  inter- 
vention of  Grenada." 

The  Socialist  Government  has  not  re- 
ferred to  the  invasion  since  its  condemna- 
tion last  Wednesday  and  hardly  appears  In- 
terested in  pressing  the  issue.  Rather,  it  Is 
understood  to  be  concerned  about  the  possi 
bility  of  a  disruptive  Cuban  role  in  French 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean. 

With  responsibility  for  FYench  territories 
around  the  world— reports  of  strikes  and 
police  intervention  in  Tahiti  and  Martinique 
appeared  in  the  press  here  today-the  Gov 
ernment  has  moved  in  its  two-and-a-half 
years  In  power  toward  policies  relating  to 
clearly  defined  national  interests.  In  line 
with  reality,  there  has  been  no  outpouring 
of  excited  words,  even  at  the  Socialist  Party 
congress  over  the  weekend,  about  the  Gre- 
nada invasion. 

At  the  same  time.  FYench  newspaper  re- 
ports have  stressed  that  the  American 
troops  were  well-received  on  the  island,  and 
one  account  today  in  Le  Matin  the  Pans 
daily  with  the  closest  ties  to  the  Govern- 
ment, quoted  a  Grenadlan  as  thanking  the 
Americans  for  intervening.  ■It's  difficult  to 
say  if  this  sentiment  is  unanimous."  Le 
Matin's  correspondent  wrote,  "but  there's 
no  difficulty  m  affirming  that  everyone 
we've  spoken  to  shares  it  " 

In  its  editorial,  titled  A  Failure  for 
Cuba."  Le  Monde  said  that  an  essential 
lesson  of  the  invasion  was  that  President 
Reagan  "scored  a  very  important  point" 
with  American  public  opinion.  Stressing 
that  Grenada's  population  seemed  relieved 
by  the  intervention,  it  added  that  if  "the 
allies  of  the  United  States  are  far  from 
being  enthusiastic,  their  condemnation  is 
often  nuanced." 

SOME  RESULTS  REPORTED 

As  a  result  of  the  invasion,  the  editorial 
said.  Suriname  had  distanced  itself  from 
Cuba  and  "the  Sandinistas  are  worried.  " 

"They  knew  already  that  Cuba  would  not 
come  to  their  aid  in  case  of  direct  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States."  it  .said.  "Fidel 
Castro  has  confirmed  this  publicly.  And  it's 
Cuba,  severely  checked,  that  appears  to  be 
the  big  loser  of  the  Grenada  operation." 

In  West  Germany.  Die  Welt  reported  from 
Tokyo,  where  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is 
making  an  official  visit,  that  he  spoke  at  a 
news  conference  of  understanding  for  the 
invasion,  although  a  Foreign  Ministry  offi 
cial  was  quoted  as  saying  this  did  not  mean 
approval.  Previously,  the  Government  .said 
is  would  have  advised  against  the  invasion 
had  it  been  asked. 

Today,  according  to  West  German  news 
agency  reports  from  Japan.  Mr.  Kohl  said 
that  holding  the  invasion  of  Grenada  up 
beside  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan "was  not  an  appropriate  comparison" 
At  the  same  time.  Jurgen  Sudhoff,  a  Gov 
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ernment  spokesman  in  Bonn,  hi-  .,  .••stcd 
that  the  Government  was  pni  i:  j  >  i  new 
statement  in  light  of  development  on  Gre- 
nada.* 
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HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

Of   TENNtSStt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
a  joint  public/private  sector  effort 
now  underway  to  consolidate  Federal 
printing  services  and  turn  work  that  is 
all  too  often  done  "in-house  "  over  to 
the  private  sector.  At  a  joint  press  con- 
ference held  November  1.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  OMB  Joseph  Wright,  Public 
Printer  Danford  Sawyer,  and  Benja- 
min Y.  Cooper,  senior  vice  president 
for  government  affairs  for  the  Print- 
ing Industries  of  America  announced 
the  planned  closings  of  over  130  Feder- 
al printing  and  duplicating  facilities 
that  are  underutilized  and  produce 
work  that  in  some  cases  is  up  to  three 
times  more  expensive  than  that  pro- 
duced by  commercial  printers  under 
contract  to  the  GPO.  This  consolida- 
tion makes  sense  from  a  management 
standpoint  and  could  .save  the  Govern- 
ment over  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

While  many  of  the  employees  affect- 
ed by  the  agency  plant  closings  will 
either  be  reassigned  to  other  Federal 
positions  or  given  early  retirement, 
others  will  face  the  prospect  of  look- 
ing for  work  in  the  private  sector.  To 
help  match  these  employees  with 
available  openings  in  the  commercial 
printing  indiistry.  the  Printing  Indus- 
tries of  America  has  established  a  job 
placement  service  to  assist  the  affect- 
ed employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  my  support  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  undertaking  this 
effort.  I  also  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Printing  Industries 
of  America  for  their  generous  offer  of 
assistance.  This  kind  of  public/private 
sector  effort  to  reduce  costs  and  pro- 
mote efficiency  while  easing  the  bur- 
dens on  the  affected  Federal  workers 
is  something  that  I  encourage  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  endorse  and 
support.  For  the  record.  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  statement  by  Mr.  Cooper 
delivered  at  the  November  1  press  con- 
ference: 

Statement  by  Benjamin  "Y   Cooper.  Senior 
Vice     President.    Government    Affairs. 
Printing  Industries  of  America 
Good  morning,  it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me 
to  appear  at   this  pre.ss  conference  to  an- 
nounce the  support  of  the  Printing  Indus- 
tries of  America  for  the  effort  of  the  Admin- 
istration lo  reduce  the  cost  of  printing  for 
the   federal   government.    Our   organization 
for  years  has  sought  to  convince  the  federal 
government  of  the  need  to  transfer  more  of 
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its  printing  production  to  tin  pri\at»  sector 
Numerous  studies  have  indiratid  itiat  the 
government  could  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  through  such  action.  Un- 
fortunately, printing  has  generally  lieen 
considered  a  part  of  other  projects  and  is 
rarely  given  the  cost  savings  scrutiny  of 
other  activities.  It  is  apparent  from  the  ma- 
terial presented  this  morning  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate, printing  represents  a  significant 
federal  activity  and  one  which  should  be 
subject  to  the  .same  scrutiny  as  others.  The 
real  problem  has  been  that  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  printing  business  in  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  difficult  to  even  know  how 
much  the  government  spends  each  year  for 
printing.  Regardless  of  the  total  amount 
spent  by  the  federal  governemnt.  we  in  the 
private  sector  believe  we  can  provide  the 
government's  needs  In  the  most  efficient 
and  cost  effective  manner  possible.  Current- 
ly, the  printing  industry  provides  over  sev- 
enty percent  of  the  work  handled  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  We  are  aware 
of  no  one  who  would  disagree  that  the  work 
provided  by  the  private  .sector  at  the  GPO  is 
one  of  the  best  bargains  for  the  taxpayer. 

Too  often,  private  industry  is  eager  for 
the  benefits  that  derive  from  transferring 
work  from  the  public  to  the  private  sector 
but  not  so  eager  to  recognize  the  hardships 
which  can  also  result.  In  this  case,  the  most 
significant  hardship  is  that  individuals  who 
have  worked  in  these  government  printing 
shops  will  be  displaced.  Some  will  certainly 
be  reassigned  to  other  areas  of  the  agencies 
and  some  will  be  able  to  retire.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  those  individuals  who  have 
printing  skills  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  in- 
dustry To  help  those  individuals,  our  orga- 
nization will  provide  placement  services. 
This  service  coordinated  through  the  na- 
tional offices  of  PIA  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  state,  regional,  and  local  affiliates  of 
PIA.  These  affiliates  are  located  in  virtually 
every  state  in  the  country.  Each  of  these  af- 
filiates offer  placement  services  for  firms  in 
their  area.  In  addition.  PIA  is  establishing  a 
computerized  job  bank  for  our  members. 
The  federal  employees  displaced  through 
the  plant  closings  will  be  added  to  this  job 
bank.  Through  these  placement  services,  we 
will  be  able  to  match  skills  with  employ- 
ment opportunities.  While  we  cannot  assure 
that  everyone  wtio  wants  a  job  will  be  able 
to  find  one.  we  can  assure  that  everyone 
who  is  qualified  will  be  given  every  chance 
possible  to  be  relocated  in  private  industry. 
Each  of  our  affiliates  has  written  me  to  in- 
dicate their  support  for  the  placement 
project.  Virtually  all  of  them  have  indicated 
that  they  cannot  fill  the  demand  they  have 
in  their  areas  for  qualified  applicants. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  the  printing  in- 
dustry can  do  all  the  work  which  would  be 
available  if  the  government  got  out  of  the 
printing  business.  There  are  52.000  printing 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  another 
15,000  "quick  printers."  Printers  are  in 
every  community  and  often  on  every  block. 
There  are  approximately  9,000  companies 
on  the  GPOs  rotating  bid  list  that  are  avail- 
able for  work.  The  simple  answer  is  yes  the 
industry  can  do  the  work. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Administration, 
Mr.  Wright.  Public  Printer  Dan  Sawyer,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  for  this 
important  effort  and  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  mornings  activities.* 
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IN  DKFKNSF  OF  THE  CiRKNADA 
ACTION 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

■  \    Nt  V\    VUKK 

IN  THK  Hurst   OF  KKPRK.SENT.fliTIVK.S 


Thursday.  .Xomnbrr  3.  19S3 
m  Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr,  Speaker,  today.  I 
will  bcK'in  a  -scries  in  the  Congres.sion 
AL  Record  to  try  and  rounteract  the 
critics  who  have  assailed  the  President 
for  his  decision  to  launch  an  invasion 
of  Grenada  in  order  to  liberate  700 
American  medical  students. 

As  I  stated  last  week  the  chorus  of 
supportive  comments  received  by  the 
returning  students  from  St.  George's 
Medical  College  provided  in  my  mind 
ample  justification  for  the  actions 
taken  by  the  President.  For  those  who 
are  critical  I  would  say— should  we 
have  waited  until  the  Cubans  had  es- 
tablished such  a  stronghold  and  then 
risked  having  our  citizens  be  made 
hostages?  Was  Iran  not  enough?  We 
acted  in  anticipation  of  such  an  action 
and  bv  doing  so  averted  tragedy. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  the 
on-scene  director  of  St.  George's  Medi- 
cal School.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Bourne.  ^3^ 
quoted  as  saying: 

President  Reagan  was  right  to  order  the 
attack  on  the  basis  of  the  broader  concerns 
such  as  the  direction  of  Grenada's  Marxist 
oriented  government  and  risk  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic advantage  through  possible  use  of  the 
island  as  a  military  base. 

This  position  is  consistent  with 
those  comments  of  returned  students 
which  my  office  had  an  opportunity  lo 
speak  with.  One  young  man  from 
Queens  had  the  highest  praise  for  the 
marine  and  Army  ranger  actions.  An- 
other female  student  from  Tarrylown. 
N.Y.  was  acutely  aware  of  the  danger 
she  and  other  students  were  facing 
after  the  coup  and  recalled  seeing 
hundreds  of  Cubans  on  the  island.  She 
had  made  plans  to  charter  a  boat  with 
several  other  students  to  leave  the 
island  before  the  U.S.  invasion  force 
arrived  on  the  island. 

In  todav's  Washington  Post  an  arti- 
cle appeared  entitled  "Afghan  Hails 
Grenada  Invasion." 

The  article  makes  reference  lo  an 
interview"  conducted  with  Mr.  Sayd 
Majrooh.  a  former  professor  and  dean 
of  Kabul  University  who  in  the  words 
of  the  Post  article  "welcomed  the  U.S. 
invasion  of  Grenada  because  he  says 
anywhere  the  Soviets  are  prevented 
from  expanding  influence  we  are  for 
it."  Mr.  Majrooh  later  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle was  quoted  as  saying  "the  free 
world  has  to  be  a  little  more  offensive 
against  communism— you  have  to  be  a 
little  tougher." 

Finally  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  column  from 
todav's  New  York  Daily  News  entitled 
"The  Inquiring  Photographer.  "  Each 
day  a  question  related  to  a  current 
event  in  the  world  is  posed  at  random 
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to  .si.\  individuals.  Todays  question: 
What  do  you  think  of  the  action  taken 
bv  the  United  States  m  Grenada''  It  is 
safe  lo  say  that  of  the  six  respondents 
five  were  in  full  support  and  the  sixth 
had  qualified  support.  Their  answers  I 
believe  are  reflective  of  many  Ameri- 
cans" thinking  on  the  subject,  so  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

IFrom  Ihf  Nrv,  York  Daily  News.  Oct.  3. 
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Tn^  iNwriFiNG  Photographer 


(By  John  Staplelon) 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  U.S.  in  Grenada? 

Louisa  Rajkovic  (bookkeeper):  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  ba.sed  on  our  experiences 
with  the  Americans  seized  as  hostages  in 
Iran.  We  just  couldn't  take  a  chance  that  it 
might  happen  again.  We  al.so  had  the  sup- 
port of  other  nations  in  the  Caribbean. 

Jim  March  (marketing  representative): 
We  were  right.  It  was  necessary  because  the 
Cubans  on  Grenada  were  building  a  base 
there.  Reagan  considered  this  move  for  two 
years,  but  the  threat  lo  the  students  caused 
it  to  happen. 

Shirley  Carter  (word  processing):  The  U.S. 
was  correct.  By  ousting  the  Communist  con- 
trolled government,  we  reaffirmed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  invasion  was  a  set- 
back to  Castro,  who  keeps  trying  lo  spread 
Communism  beyond  Cuban  shores. 

Samuel  Cunningham  (retired):  While 
there  is  lot  of  world  criticism,  the  move  by 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  was  in  our  best  inter- 
est. We  had  to  rescue  the  American  students 
there  from  the  threat  of  becoming  possible 
hostages. 

Laraine  De Bernardo  (secretary):  We  were 
wrong  to  invade  Grenada,  but  once  we  went 
in.  we  were  right  to  rescue  the  students. 
Grenada  didn't  pose  as  much  of  a  threat  lo 
the  U.S.  as  Cuba  does  in  the  Caribbean. 

Joseph  Falasca  (media  research  analyst): 
We  had  to  do  it.  We've  been  getting  pushed 
around  and  its  lime  we  showed  that  we 
wont  be  pushed  any  more.  People  in  friend- 
ly countries  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  government  they  want.* 


MEDICARE  LEGAL  FEES 
REIMBURSEMENT  LEGISLATION 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

ui-    WtST  VIlu,IM.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  limit  medicare  reimburse- 
ment lo  hospitals  and  other  service 
providers  for  legal  fees. 

As  an  example  of  why  legal  fee  cost 
containment  legislation  is  needed.  I 
would  like  to  cite  one  case  in  West  'Vir- 
ginia where  legal  representation 
sought  by  hospitals  was  not  in  the  best 
interest   of  the  consumers  who  were 

paying  for  11.  .    .     ,,     ,  v. 

This  year  Ihe  West  'Virginia  Health 
Care  Cost  Review  Authority  issued  a 
new  regulation  which  placed  a  12-per- 
cenl  cap  on  the  growth  in  hospitals' 
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gros."-;  patient  revenues  and  froze  hosp: 
lal  charges  retroactively  to  February 
1.   1983.  to  remam  in  effect  until  the 
Authority  actually  set  hospital  rates. 

Four  hospitals  successfully  sued  for 
an  injunction  to  bar  the  authority 
from  enforcing  these  provisions,  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  numerous  lawyers  to 
represent  each  hospital  individually. 
Not  only  were  these  hospitals  using 
medicare  funds  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumer, the  ones  most  affected  by  exor- 
bitant health  care  costs,  to  represent 
their  own  interest  and  not  that  of  the 
taxpayer,  but  the  hospitals  w"ere  also 
excessive  m  their  legal  expenditures. 
This  case  represents  an  abuse  of  medi- 
care funds,  and  it  also  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  exce-ssive  legal  fees  are 
contributing  lo  runaway  health  care 
costs. 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  a  necessary 
health  care  cost  containment  measure. 
Under  the  newly  enacted  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  plan,  the  cost  of 
legal  fees  is  subdivided  between  oper- 
ating costs  and  capital  costs.  My  bill 
proposes  to  separate  out  this  cost  from 
the  DRG  system,  so  legal  fees  do  not 
absorb  medicare  reimbursement  funds 
in  lieu  of  other  services  provided  by 
hospitals. 

While  the  cost  of  legal  fees  will  still 
be  reimbursed  through  medicare,  my 
bill  sets  limitations  on  legal  fees 
charged  to  hospitals  and  other  provid- 
ers of  services,  so  as  to  keep  these 
costs  within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  welcome  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  would  like  to  sup- 
port me  in  this  effort.  A  brief  summa- 
ry of  this  legislation  follows. 

Summary  of  Medicare  Legal  Fees 
Reimbursement  Legislation 
This  legislation  would  amend  Title  X'VIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  Medicare 
reimbursement  to  hospitals  and  other  serv- 
ice providers  for  legal  fees.  The  bill  includes 
the  following  proxisions: 

I.  It  separates  the  cost  of  legal  fees  out 
from  the  recently  enacted  DRG  prospective 
payment  system. 

II.  II  regulates  thai  reasonable  legal  fee 
cost  limitations  be  established  according  to 
the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  That  payment  for  legal  services  be 
made  on  a  salary  basis,  rather  than  an 
hourly  basis. 

(2)  That  a  limitation  is  established  on  a 
per  case  basis,  taking  into  account  that  the 
types  and  complexity  of  cases  may  vary. 

<3)  That  expenses  of  counsel  be  limited  in 
a  case  where  the  interest  of  the  provider  of 
services  is  already  represented  by  other 
counsel  or  by  counsel  for  other  parties. 
unless  the  provider  can  demonstrate: 

a.  Such  counsel  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  provider,  and 

b.  There  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess in  the  case  for  which  counsel  is  sought, 

and 

c.  The  costs  incurred  are  not  excessive. 
III.  These  limitations  shall  apply  to  legal 

costs  incurred  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Acl.» 
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THE       WORK  FOR-HIRE       PROVI 
SION       8(1(1!   11)       BE       STRUCK 
FROM  Tlli    (I  U'YRIGHT  LAW 

HON,  TED  WEISS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  provi- 
sion in  the  1976  copyright  law  is  un- 
dermining the  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  independent  artists  and  writers  in 
this  country. 

The  copyright  concept  involves  own- 
ership of  work  by  the  artist  or  writer 
who  created  it.  Under  copyright  law. 
artists  and  writers  should  be  compen- 
sated when  their  work  is  first  sold  as 
well  as  when  it  is  resold  or  reused. 

The  work-for-hire  provision  of  the 
1976  law,  however,  allows  the  people 
who  buy  the  work  to  use  it  or  alter  it 
in  any  way  without  consulting  the  cre- 
ator or  paying  standard  reuse  fees.  In 
fact,  through  this  loophole  in  the  law, 
the  buyers  actually  claim  authorship 
of  work  created  on  assignment. 

In  short,  the  work-for-hire  provision 
transforms  the  freelance  artist  or 
writer  into  a  temporary  employee  who 
loses  the  rights  of  the  independent 
artist,  yet  gains  none  of  the  benefits  of 
the  permanent  employee.  No  disability 
or  unemployment  insurance,  no  social 
security  or  pension  benefits  are  paid 
for  these  temporary  employees.  Yet, 
they  lose  whatever  royalties  they 
would  normally  receive  from  their 
work.  And  royalties  are  often  all  they 
have  to  rely  on  for  old  age  security  or 
periods  of  unemployment  and  ill 
health. 

The  freelancer  can.  of  course,  refuse 
to  sign  the  work-for-hire  contract.  In 
fact,  the  New  York  local  of  the  orga- 
nizing committee  for  a  national  writ- 
ers union  voted  unanimously  earlier 
this  year  to  refuse  future  work-for- 
hire  paperback  book  contracts. 

However,  in  recent  years,  work-for- 
hire  contracts  have  become  increasing- 
ly common  in  publishing  houses  and 
other  places  that  buy  freelance  art. 
Buyers  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
greater  bargaining  power  to  influence 
freelancers  to  sign  such  contracts. 
Freelancers,  whose  income  is  often 
below  the  national  median,  are  faced 
with  the  choice  of  signing  or  not  sell- 
ing their  work  at  all. 

A  national  coalition  of  more  than  40 
freelance  groups  has  organized  to 
press  for  changes  in  the  copyright  law. 
p:ncouragement  for  congressional 
action  is  also  coming  from  other 
sources.  The  New  York  City  Council, 
for  example,  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  to  act  immediately 
to  remedy  this  breach  of  justice  by  re- 
moving the  work-for-hire  provision 
from  the  copyright  law.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  follows: 
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Res.  No.  239 

Whcrt-a-s.  New  York  is  an  artists'  center,  is 
in  a  unique  position  lo  protect  cultural  inno- 
vators, and  has  a  tradition  of  nurturing  the 
arts:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
Congress  with  the  authority  to  enart  laws 
to  encourage  and  protect  creators:  and 

Whereas,  the  1976  Copyright  Law  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  inherent  rights  of  cre- 
ators, by  creating  rights  inherently  vested 
with  the  creator,  who  is  defined  as  the 
translator  of  abstract  ideas  into  tangible 
form:  and 

Whereas,  this  subdivisible  group  of  rights 
is  the  basis  of  all  transactions  between  the 
.seller  and  the  purchaser,  allowing  artists  lo 
claim  authorship  for  the  work  they  create, 
building  their  reputations  and  ability  to  at- 
tract clients  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance: and 

Whereas,  the  Graphic  Artists  Guild,  lead- 
ing a  coalition  of  over  40,000  professional 
artists,  photographers,  .song  writers,  jour- 
nalists, translators,  authors  and  other  cre- 
ative professionals  has  raised  an  outcry  na- 
tionwide against  the  'work-for-hire"  provi- 
sion of  this  law  which  denies  those  who  do 
artwork  on  commission  the  rights  lo  their 
art:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  City  Council 
shall  call  upon  the  U.S.  Congress  lo  act  im- 
mediately to  remedy  this  breach  of  justice 
by  amending  the  Copyright  Law  to  remove 
the  work-for-hire  provision  and  ensure  that 
artists'  rights  and  survival  shall  no  longer 
be  threatened  by  the  law  designed  to  pro- 
tect them* 
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DELAY  DEPLOYMENT  OF  PER- 
SHING II  AND  CRUISE  MIS- 
SILES 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

itt   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  Noi^ember  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
today  to  speak  in  favor  of  efforts  to 
delay  the  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  so  that  we  will  not  be 
forced  to  deploy  these  new.  and  poten- 
tially destabilizing,  weapons  in  West- 
ern Europe 

It  seems  as  though  each  mornings 
news  brings  disturbing  evidence  that 
the  two  superpowers  are  inching  closer 
and  closer  to  a  confrontation.  In  the 
Middle  East  the  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  ship  SS-21 
missiles  to  Syria.  These  missiles  are 
extremely  accurate  and  are  capable  to 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead. 

The  Soviets  have  announced  that 
they  intend  to  deploy  new  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe  if  NATO  begins  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  and  land- 
based  cruise  missiles.  These  new  mis- 
siles would  only  add  to  an  increasing 
sense  of  uncertainty  and  unease  in 
Western  Europe. 

U.S.  marines  have  invaded  the  island 
nation  of  Grenada  and  have  over- 
thrown the  government  of  that   tiny 
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island  nation.  Although  President 
Reagan  at  first  justified  this  action  by 
saying  it  was  necessary  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives,  he  now  uses  the  large  num- 
bers of  weapons  found  on  the  island  as 
a  reason  for  this  highly  questionable 
action.  Yet,  each  day  it  appears  as 
though  even  those  claims  have  been 
wildly  exaggerated. 

U.S.  forces  are  now  in  conflict  situa- 
tions in  three  seperate  areas  of  the 
world:  the  Middle  East.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Carribean. 

Just  this  last  weekend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  countries 
throughout  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  took  part  in  demonstrations  to 
voice  their  opposition  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  and  the  contin- 
ued escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

At  this  crucial  time,  many  experts 
have  begun  to  voice  their  fear  that 
tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  two  superpowers 
no  longer  have  the  ability  to  talk  with 
each  other.  They  believe  that  relations 
between  our  two  nations  have  been  so 
poisoned  that  any  efforts  to  try  and 
find  some  way  out  of  this  situation 
will  be  futile. 

Yet.  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles  is  .scheduled  to 
begin  in  December,  less  than  2  months 
from  now.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  can 
only  worsen  an  already  dangerous  situ- 
ation. Both  Soviet  and  NATO  planners 
will  be  faced  with  the  reality  that  they 
are  subject  to  almost  instantanious 
attack.  The  only  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation  will  be  to  in- 
crease military  preparedness.  And 
thus  we  will  continue  to  inch  closer 
and  closer  to  thermonuclear  war. 

That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  a 
resolution  urging  a  delay  in  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  missiles. 
This  resolution  calls  for  a  6-month 
delay  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  negotia- 
tions that  will  re.sult  in  deep  reduc- 
tions in  the  Soviet  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces. 

This  is  not  an  open  ended  delay.  The 
6-month  postponement  would  come 
only  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  enter  into 
negotiations  that  result  in  an  arms 
agreement  at  the  end  of  that  period  of 
time.  Such  a  treaty  would  involve  a 
two  stage  agreement.  Initially  the  So- 
viets would  agree  to  dismantle  all  their 
SS-4's  and  SS-5's  and  dramatically 
reduce  their  SS-20s  aimed  at  Europe. 
In  exchange  the  United  States  would 
not  deloy  the  Pershing  and  would 
postpone  deployment  of  a  reduced 
number  of  cruise  missiles  until  Decem- 
ber 1985.  If  the  Soviets  agree  to  fur- 
ther reductions  in  their  SS-20  force 
the  United  States  would  then  cancel 
the  deployment  of  all  remaining  cruise 
missiles. 

It  is  vital  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet   Union   find  some   way   to 
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rt'diicf  tcii.MoiA.^  An  agreement  to  .stop 
the  deploym.nl  of  the  Pershins;  and 
withdraw  .some  or  ail  of  the  Soviet  SS- 
20s  which  threaten  the  security  of  our 
NATO  allies  would  be  a  significant 
.step  away  from  the  abyss  of  nuclear 
suicide  we  seem  to  be  edging  toward. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  feel  as  .strongly 
as  I  do  about  this  issue  is  that  I  have  a 
2-year-old  son  and  twins  due  to  be 
born  in  January.  I  want  my  children 
to  grow  up  in  a  world  free  from  the 
fear  of  nuclear  war.  I  want  my  chil- 
dren to  be  spared  the  nightmares 
which  torment  the  current  generation 
of  schoolchildren.  The  problem  has 
become  so  acute  that  study  after  study 
shows  that  nuclear  war  has  become 
the  dominant  fear  in  the  lives  of  even 
elementary  schoolage  children. 

There    can    be    no    justification    for 
policies  which  threaten  the  future  of 
our  children.  There  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  a  nuclear  arms  race  which 
each  dav  moves  the  world  closer  and 
closer   to   nuclear   destruction.   There 
can   be   no   justification   for  an   arms 
race    which    diverts   needed   spending 
away  Irom  feeding  and  clothing  the 
dest'itute    people    of    the    world    and 
toward  construction  of  weapons  which 
will  almost  certainly  mean  the  end  of 
the  world  if  they  were  ever  to  be  used. 
Yesterday's   New    York   Times   con- 
tained   an    incisive    article    by    Tom 
Wicker  on  the  impass  which  has  arisen 
in  negotiations  to  find  some  way  to 
halt  deployment  of  the  Pershing.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Wicker's  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement.  . 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  support  a  delay  in  the  deployment 
of  the   Pershing   missile  so   that   our 
arms  negotiators  might  find  some  way 
to  stop  this  nuclear  madness. 
Is  Nicaragua  Next? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
DALLAS.-Was   Ronald   Reagan's   invasion 
of  Grenada  a  trial  run  for  an  invasion  of 
Nicaragua?  Even  if  that  was  intended,  the 
results  ought  to  disabuse  Mr.  Reagan  of  the 
notion. 

Indeed.  "Grenada  may  have  saved  Nicara- 
gua" in  the  opinion  of  Alan  Riding  of  The 
New  York  Times,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable reporters  on  Central  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  Mexico.  His  reasoning  was 
that  the  invasion  of  Grenada  has  isolated 
the  United  States  among  its  principal  allies. 
and  earned  it  the  disapproval  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Prance  and  West  Germany-not  to 
mention  Mexico  and  most  of  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

Speaking  at  a  conference  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica questions  organized  by  the  Foundation 
for  American  Communications.  Mr.  Riding 
suggested  that  Mr.  Reagan  probably  would 
not  wish  for  the  even  more  severe  world 
condemnation  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
surely  would  produce.  The  unity  of  the 
Western  allies,  moreover,  could  be  badly 
damaged  by  U.S.  military  action  against  the 
Sandinistas. 

Already  reports  from  Great  Britain  and 
West  Germany  suggest  that  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheduled  U.S.  deployment  of 
medium-range  missiles  in   Western   Europe 
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may  have  been  reawakened  by  the  adven- 
ture in  Grenada.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's credibility  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
these  reports  indicate,  has  been  badly  dam- 
In  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  the  U.S. 
would  not  have  the  excuse  that  it  was  acting 
primarily  to  save  American  lives,  since  few 
U  S  citizens  are  resident  in  that  country. 
And  it's  doubtful  that  Mr.  Reagan  could 
draw  about  himself  the  cloak  of  collective 
security,  as  the  support  of  seven  small  Car- 
ibbean nations  allowed  him  to  do  in  the  ca.se 
of  Grenada.  He  might  hope  for  the  support 
of  Honduras,  a  U.S.  client  .state,  and  Guate- 
mala with  its  right-wing  military  govern- 
ment, but  that  kind  of  backing  would  carry 
little  international  weight. 

Amba.s.sador  Stephen  W.  Bosworth.  chair- 
man of  the  Stale  Departments  Policy  Plan- 
ning Board,  pointed  out  to  the  Dallas  con- 
ference that  Grenada  was  surrounded  by 
democratic  governments— those  that  invited 
Mr  Reagan's  invasion-thai  have  undertak- 
en to  re-establish  democratic  institutions  on 
that  island.  This  important  condition,  he 
noted,  would  be  absent  in  the  case  of  Nica- 

Besides,  Mr.  Bosworth  pointedly  asked,  if 
a  relatively  few  Cubans  could  mount  the  un- 
expectedly stiff  resisience  they  did  on  Gre- 
nada, an  Island  the  size  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard what  might  the  6.000  Cubans  he  esti- 
mated were  in  Nicaragua  do  in  resisting  a 
U.S.  invasion?  This  question  lakes  on  added 
force  in  view  of  the  possibility  U.S.  military 
officials  have  raised  that  Cubans  and  Gren- 
adians  may  wage  a  long  guerrilla  war  in  the 
island's  hilly  interior. 

In  much  larger  Nicaragua,  with  its  rugged 
mountain  terrain  and  its  jungle  areas,  a 
guerrilla  war  now  would  be  as  bloody  and 
difficult  as  it  was  a  half-century  ago  when 
U  S  Marines  failed  for  years  to  defeat  the 
forces  of  the  Nicaraguan  hero.  Augusto  San- 
dino  And  much  of  the  Nicaraguan  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Cuban  forces,  could  be 
expected  to  support  guerrilla  resistance  fol- 
lowing any  initial  U.S.  success  in  an  invasion 
of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguans  are  not  now  responding  la 
vorably  to  the  contras,"  the  C.I.A.-backed 
force  waging  war  against  the  Sandinista 
regime  from  sanctuaries  in  Honduras.  Given 
the  long  history  of  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion in  their  country,  as  well  as  U.S.  backing 
of  the  repressive  Somoza  regime,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  most  Nicaraguans  would  fight, 
not  welcome,  a  new  gringo  invasion,  even 
one  mounted  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

Mr  Reagan's  domestic  support  for  such 
an  invasion-let  alone  for  the  murderous 
guerrilla  warfare  sure  to  follow-would  be 
considerably  less  than  it  was  for  the  small- 
er more  manageable  operation  against  Gre- 
nada But  even  for  that  undertaking,  his 
support  was  ambivalent:  The  New  York 
Times/CBS  News  Poll,  for  example,  showed 
51  percent  of  respondents  approving  the 
Grenada  invasion-not  an  overwhelming 
majority-but  51  percent  also  said  that  in  a 
crisis  Mr.   Reagan   uses  military   force  loo 

quickly.  ,  . 

The  President  can't  find  much  encourage- 
ment in  those  numbers  for  a  risky  operation 
against  Nicaragua.  And  after  initial  hesita 
lion  the  Democrats-including  Speaker 
O'Neill-generally  oppose  the  Grenada  op- 
eration. Application  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution lo  the  invasion  force,  moreover, 
shows  that  both  Congressional  parties  have 
.strong  reservations:  so  does  the  Congres- 
sional move  to  send  a  committee  of  inquiry 
lo  Grenada. 
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No  doubt  Mr.  Reagan  reclaimed  the  sup- 
port of  his  right-wing  base  by  crunching 
Grenada,  and  sent  a  macho  message  to  the 
world.  Considered  soberly,  however,  little  to 
encourage  an  inva.sion  of  Nicaragua  can  be 
found  in  the  Grenada  experience,  or  in  the 
vastly  different  circumstances  that  would 
surround  such  an  adventure  in  Central 
America.* 


JAPANESE  TURN  ARKANSAS 
PLANT  INTO  A  SUCCESS 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sovember  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  in 
recent  years  to  the  phenomenon  of 
Japanese  .success  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness and  technology.  The  implication 
sometimes  has  been  that  old-fashioned 
American  get  up  and  go  has  got  up 
and  gone  to  Japan  and  that  the  phrase 
know-how  "  is  best  spoken  now  in  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

This  morning  s  New  York  Times,  in 
a  front-page  article  about  the  Sanyo 
plant  in  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  an  enter- 
prising community  in  my  own  First 
Congressional  District,  does  much  to 
refute  that  interpretation.  What  the 
article,  bv  William  Serrin.  makes  clear 
is  that  American  workers  are  still  the 
best  in  the  world— the  most  efficent 
and  quality  conscious— if  they  meet 
with  the  right  spirit  of  cooperation 
from  management. 

Since  the  midseventies.  when  Sanyo 
took  over  the  plant's  production  of  tel- 
evision sets  and  microwave  ovens  for 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  employment— 
which  had  been  declining— has  risen 
fourfold,  workers'  grievances  have  vir- 
tually been  eliminated,  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced  at  Forrest  City 
has  earned  new  respect  from  Sears  of- 
ficials and  consumers  alike. 

Much  of  the  difference,  as  Serrin 
points  out.  lies  in  the  tactics  of  mutual 
consultation  between  workers  and 
management  which  the  Sanyo  execu- 
tives brought  over  from  Japan,  but.  as 
Serrin  also  notes,  these  management 
techniques  "stressing  the  importance 
of  workers  and  of  persuasion  and  ex- 
planation rather  than  direct  orders" 
were  developed  in  the  first  place  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  1920's. 

In  an  ironic  sense,  what  the  Japa- 
nese have  succeeded  in  doing  in  For- 
rest Citv  has  been  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  effectiveness  of  American 
ideas  and  work  methods. 

The  Sanyo  executives  at  Forrest 
City  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
good  sense  in  choosing  to  participate 
directly  in  the  community  and  in 
showing  that  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  workers  without  which  quality  and 
the  cohesiveness  of  a  modern  factory 
cannot  exist. 
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But  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
Sanyo  success  story  belongs  to  the 
workers  themselves— natives,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Forrest  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding area— who  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  bring  their  own 
innate  values  and  matchless  diligence 
to  the  arena  of  the  American  work- 
place. In  the  great  game  of  industry. 
Americans  can  still  be  world  champi- 
ons, and  these  employees  of  Sanyo  at 
Forrest  City  have  proved  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  days  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  debates  about  our  Na- 
tion's industrial  policy— or  the  lack  of 
it— and  about  the  challenge  of  interna- 
tional competition  to  the  production 
standards  and  quality  control  of  Amer- 
ican goods.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
story  of  Sanyo  at  Forrest  City  shows 
that  our  work  force  possesses  the 
pride  and  the  means  to  rise  to  that 
challenge  and  that  American  manage- 
ment—perhaps grown  stale,  compla- 
cent, and  aloof  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades—can take  profitable  example 
from  what  the  Japanese,  having  once 
learned  it  from  us.  are  now  reminding 
us  of. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Thursday.  Nov. 
3.  1983) 
Japanese  T^rn  Arkansas  Plant  Into  a 
Success 
(By  William  Serrin) 
Forrest  City.  Ark.— Seven  years  ago  this 
towns  largest  employer,  a  plant  that  made 
television  sets  for  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Compa 
ny.  was  foundering. 

Ten  percent  of  the  .sets  failed  insp>ection 
at  the  plant  and  had  to  be  repaired  before 
being  sold  Customer  complaints  were  high 
Employment  dropped  from  2.200  jobs  to 
fewer  than  500.  The  company  was  near 
bankruptcy. 

Today,  under  new.  Japanese  management, 
employment  at  the  plant  is  back  at  2.000 
and  additional  hiring  is  possible.  Productivi- 
ty has  risen  substantially  and  the  quality  of 
the  television  sets  and  microwave  ovens  pro- 
duced is  excellent.  Sears  says,  and  workers' 
grievances  have  been  halved. 

The  success  of  the  plant  today,  with  es 
sentially  the  same  workers  producmg  the 
same  product  at  the  same  factory,  under- 
scores the  differences  between  traditional 
American  and  Japanese  management  meth- 
ods, especially  in  industrial  relations. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  more  than  4.000 
workers,  executives  and  townspeople  turned 
out  on  a  sunny  field  for  a  party  to  celebrate 
the  plant's  succe.ss  and  the  Japanese  man- 
agement that  is  credited  with  turning  it 
around. 

"Good  morning.  "  the  company's  presi 
dent.  Hajine  Nakai.  here  from  Japan, 
'houted  to  the  workers  massed  in  front  of 
him. 

"Good  morning."  500  workers,  wearing 
company  T  shirUs,  shouted  back  enthusiasti- 
cally. A  worker.  Betty  Brady,  presented  Mr 
Nakai  and  his  wife  with  flowers. 

The  high  spirits  and  lack  of  tension  on 
that  day— workers  and  executives  participat- 
ing alongside  one  another  in  the  sack  race, 
the  half  mile  relay,  the  tug-of  war-illus- 
trated an  important  development  in  labor 
relations  and  industrial  rebirth  in  this  town 
of  13.800  people.  90  miles  east  of  Little 
Rock. 
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The  Sanyo  Manufacturing  Corporation 
has  installed  what  it  calls  people-oriented 
management  and  has  invested  substantial 
sums  of  money,  putting  the  plant  on  a 
sound  financial  footing. 

"That  plant  has  meant  the  survival  of  our 
city.  "  .says  Gazzola  Vaccaro.  who  runs  a 
lumt)er  yard  and  heads  the  industrial  com- 
mission of  Forrest  City,  a  town  named  for 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  general.  Sanyo  is  our  backbone," 
.said  Mr.  Vaccaro. 

The  Forrest  City  story  is  also  a  human 
story.  In  which  Japanese  and  Americans, 
white  and  black,  are  working  together  har 
moniously.  Everything  is  not  perfect.  Japa- 
nese t>elong  to  the  country  club  but  blacks 
do  not.  "  Mayor  Danny  Fergu.son  says.  The 
union  and  the  company  still  haggle.  A  strike 
occurred  in  1979. 

When  the  Japanese  came  here.  Satoshi 
lue.  the  original  Sanyo  chief  executive  in 
Forrest  City,  told  the  Japanese  not  to  con- 
gregate in  a  'Little  Tokyo  "  but  to  live 
throughout  the  city  and  take  part  In  com- 
munity affairs.  Today  Japanese  are  eating 
catfish  and  hushpuppies.  and  Americans  are 
going  to  Japanese  homes  for  dinner. 

Japanese  children  attend  school  In  For- 
rest City,  and  some  workers,  like  Pansy 
Burns,  are  taking  lessons  in  Japanese 
Gladys  Sohma.  the  Hawaiian-born  wife  of 
TanemichI  Sohma.  the  plant's  personnel  ad- 
ministrator, perhaps  the  plant's  key  Japa- 
nese executive,  has  re-Invigorated  the  coun- 
try club's  tennis  tournament.  "That  Gladys, 
she  never  stops."  Mr.  Vaccaro  says.  "She's  a 
steady  go." 

Some  executives  m  Japan  say  blacks  are 
not  good  workers,  according  to  Mr.  Sohma. 
He  says  the  Forrest  City  plant,  where  60 
percent  of  the  workers  are  black,  demon 
strates  that  this  is  untrue. 

Mrs.  Brady,  a  worker  here  for  12  years, 
says,  ""We  are  a  family." 

THE  management  THAT  FAILED 

The  Forrest  City  experiment  began  in  the 
mid  1970's.  Warwick  Electronics  Inc.  had 
run  the  plant  about  15  years  and  much  of 
that  time  faced  Immense  difficulties.  War- 
wick is  now  defunct,  and  its  top  executives 
have  left  town.  The  Whirlpool  Corporation, 
Warwick's  parent  company,  refuses  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  Warwick  concern. 

But  Warwick,  according  to  people  who 
worked  for  the  concern  at  the  time,  stressed 
production  and  paid  little  attention  to  qual 
ity.  Sears  salesman  did  not  like  to  sell  War- 
wick television  sets  I  think  Warwick  had 
given  up,  says  Linda  Laivins,  a  personnel 
administrator  who  has  worked  for  Warwick 
and  Sanyo. 

Sears,  tired  of  the  shoddy  manufacturing, 
believing  the  plant  would  go  bankrupt  if  It 
was  not  turned  around,  asked  Sanyo,  which 
Is  based  In  Osaka,  to  buy  the  factory  from 
Whirlpool. 

It  was  a  perfect  time  for  Sears  to  do  that 
The  Japanese  were  under  criticism  because 
they  had  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  Amer 
lean  television  .sales  market.  Sanyo  acquired 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  plant  from 
Whirlpool  in  December  1976  and  began  op- 
erating it  in  January  1977 

WINNING  THE  AMERICANS  OVFH 

Most  Forrest  City  residents  favored  the 
Japanese.  Mr.  Vaccaro  .says,  for  they  real- 
ized that  without  them  the  plant  would 
probably  have  been  clo.sed.  But.  he  went  on, 
some  people  here,  including  World  War  II 
veterans  who  had  fought  the  Japanese,  were 
opposed. 

The  Japanese  went  to  work  quickly  to  win 
the  confidence  of  workers  and  the  town. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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The  first  thing  they  did  seemed  unbusi- 
nesslike They  threw  a  party.  There  were 
coffee  and  doughnuts.  All  the  workers  were 
Invited.  Everyone  received  a  transistor 
radio.  Next,  the  Sanyo  men  said  the  plant 
was  gloomy  and  dirty  and  that  no  one 
should  be  expected  to  work  there.  The  plant 
was  cleaned  and  painted.  Then  Sanyo  did 
two  more  unusual  things. 

As  a  few  month.s  passed,  and  production 
improved  and  additional  workers  were 
needed.  Sanyo  sought  out  workers  who  had 
been  laid  off.  not  new.  young  workers, 
which  most  companies,  including  other  Jap- 
anese companies  normally  look  for.  They 
want  workers  with  new,  proper  work  habits. 

Sanyo  .said  the  old  workers  were  fine  and 
that  they  just  needed  leadership. 

WORKING  WITH  THE  UNION 

Then  the  Sanyo  executives,  led  by  Mr. 
Sohma.  said  that,  in  the  interest  of  a  har- 
monious plant,  Sanyo  wished  to  work  with 
the  plant's  union,  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers.  This  Is  in  contrast  lo 
other  Japanese  companies,  such  as  Nissan  in 
Smyrna.  Tenn..  Honda  In  Marysville,  Ohio, 
and  Toyota  in  Fremont.  Calif.,  where  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  has  been  resist- 
ed or  not  sought  as  a  partner. 

Mr  Sohma  met  with  union  representa- 
tives at  the  plant.  Mr.  Sohma  is  an  unusual 
man.  He  came  to  this  country  shortly  after 
World  War  II  to  work  as  a  houseboy  for 
Hedda  Hopper,  the  Hollywood  columnist. 
And  at  the  meeting  he  told  stories  of  those 
days,  how  he  would  open  Miss  Hopp)er's 
door  and  there  would  be  a  star,  such  as  Eliz- 
abeth Tayor. 

The  union  men  liked  him.  He  also  said  the 
company  believed  in  unionism  and  wanted 
the  union  to  function  as  a  partner  in  oper- 
ations. As  time  passed  the  union  was  won 
over. 

Finally,  .satisfied  that  morale  and  produc- 
tion had  improved.  Sanyo  began  to  make 
substantial  Investments  in  the  plant.  Since 
1980.  it  has  spent  $14.4  million.  Substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  since  the 
Warwick  days. 

EASIER  TO  MAKE  EASIER  TO  SELL 

The  television  sets  Sanyo  makes  are  more 
technologically  advanced  than  Warwick  sets 
and  more  attractive  to  consumers.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  easier  for  workers  to  as- 
semble than  the  Warwick  sets. 

Capital  improvements  include  new  convey- 
ors and  packing  machines  as  well  as  exten- 
sive testing  facilities,  in  which  television 
sets  are  intensely  checked  for  playing  qual- 
ity and  ability  to  withstand  shipping.  If  sets 
fail  inspection,  they  are  examined  again 
and.  if  necessary,  repaired,  and  the  failure  is 
held  against  the  department,  both  workers 
and  supervisors,  in  which  the  sets  were  as- 
sembled. 

The  company  now  makes  its  own  wooden 
cabinets  and  its  own  packaging  materials. 
The  packaging  operations  are  .so  successful 
that  the  company  makes  more  packing  ma- 
terial than  It  can  u.se  and  is  able  to  sell  the 
excess  to  other  companies. 

Yet  workers  and  managers  alike  agree 
that  the  key  to  Sanyo's  success  has  been  its 
management  philosophy  of  de-emphasizing 
hierarchy  and  authoritarianism.  It  seems  to 
have  won  the  workers"  trust,  and.  because  it 
has.  it  is  able  to  put  forth  its  policies  and 
win  acceptance  for  them,  like  the  company 
games  it  believes  are  a  vital  part  of  it«  labor 
relations. 

"Its  the  same  workers,  so  it  has  to  be  the 
management  system. "  Mrs.  Laivins  says. 


PEOPLE  CARE  ABOUT  YOU 

Bertha  Owens,  a  worker  here  12  years. 
sa.vs"  People  care  about  you.  There  is  more 
effort  on  quality,  better  follow-through^ 
There  is  a  lot  of  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
the  workers.  Management  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  obtain  views  of  workers,  to  see  how 
they  can  make  the  work  more  productive, 
more  conducive  to  doing  a  better  job.  lo  see 
how  they  can  make  the  job  easier  for  the 
workers." 

There  is  a  lot  of  effort  put  on  cleanliness, 
to  eliminate  salvage,  to  make  the  workers 
understand  the  importance  of  taking  care  of 
equipment.  " 

Under  the  new  management.  Mrs.  Owens 
says  poor  workers  are  generally  not  dis- 
charged but  receive  counseling  "by  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  until  they  become  pro- 
ductive workers.  " 

Turnover  at  Sanyo  is  low  because  workers 
wages  which  average  about  $7.50  an  hour, 
are  in  line  with  those  in  nearby  plants,  and 
workers  feel  other  plants  in  this  area  are 
not  as  clean  or  efficiently  run  as  theirs. 

The  company  also  has  strict  quality  stand- 
ards When  Sanyo  came  in,  says  Larry 
Herold,  a  purchasing  supervisor,  many  of 
the  100-odd  suppliers  who  sell  to  Sanyo 
balked  at  the  high  standards.  "Our  vendors 
had  to  get  used  to  it,"  Mr.  Herold  .-a.vs. 
"One  of  the  famous  sayings  was.  "It  meets 
conventional  standards'  You  don't  hear 
that  anymore." 

THE  WAY  IT  USED  TO  BE 

And  what  of  the  past?  Tales  of  problems 
under  Warwick  are  legion. 

Mayor  Ferguson  says  Warwick  often 
brought  in  college  students  to  work  in  busy 
periods.  The  students  had  no  experience  or. 
in  many  cases,  little  interest  in  quality. 

George  Clark,  the  unions  district  organiz- 
ing director,  a  Warwick  veteran,  says  there 
were  so  few  skilled  workers  that  at  one 
point  Warwick  brought  in  sailors  from  a 
Mississippi  naval  base  lo  work  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Promotions  were  often  made 
on  the  basis  of  company  politics,  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Sohma  .say.  Mr.  Clark  adds  that 
people  were  also  promoted  on  the  basis  of 
opposition  to  the  union. 

This  changed  under  Sanyo.  Foremen  and 
supervisors  who  did  not  work  well  with 
workers  were  moved  to  nonsupervisory  posi 
tions  Some  executives  who  could  not  con- 
form to  the  company's  style  felt  uncomfort- 
able and  left. 

Todav,  supervisors  are  expected  to  show- 
respect"  for  workers,  says  Travis  Stidham,  a 
supervisor  and  a  worker  here  for  13  years. 
He  says  workers"  views  are  .solicited  and  ac 
corded  importance,  not  given  cursory  atten- 
tion through,  say,  suggestion  boxes. 

"The  company  is  better  managed,  there  s 
better  leadership."  Mr.  Stidham  says.  "Ev- 
erybody is  working  together,  trying  to  do  a 

good  job.  " 
Diligence  is  also  expected  from  executives 
"Those  son-of-a-guns,  they  work,"  Mr. 
Vaccaro  says  of  the  companys  executives. 
■They  don't  come  out  there  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  open  up  their  mai!  and  die 
tati-  a  letter  and  go  to  the  country  club  at  U 
and  play  golf  to  3  and  get  back  to  work  in 
lime  to  quit.  ,     , 

"They  are  out  thcrt  at  7  and  8  o  rlork  in 
thf  morning.  And  a  lot  of  them  work  nine  to 
11  hours  a  day,  and  a  lot  of  them  volunteer 
to  work  on  Saturday 

WARY  OF  OFtU'l;  Fnl.ITICS 

Mr    Sohma  cautioned  .some  Japanese  ex 
ecutives.  whose  salane.s  range  from  $55,000 
to  $65,000.   a>;ain.^l    bi-commt;   enamored  of 


American  executives'  .style  because  the 
Americans  invited  them  to  the  golf  course. 
It  was  that  sort  of  office  politics,  he  says, 
that  harmed  the  Warwick  operation. 

About  40  Japanese  executives  are  here, 
filling  technical  jobs  and  other  top  offices. 
Today  the  plant  produces  2.000  microwave 
ovens  a  dav  under  the  Sears  brand  and  5.000 
color  television  sets,  70  percent  under  the 
Sears  name  and  30  percent  under  the  Sanyo 
name  Ninetv-eight  percent  of  the  oven.s  and 
television  .sets  that  come  off  the  assembly 
line  are  fit  for  sale  without  further  work. 

Joseph  N.  Fisher,  Sears"  vice  president  for 
merchandise  support  says  that  under  the 
old  management  complaints  about  the  For- 
rest Citv  plant's  television  sets  averaged  "in 
the  high  20"s""  for  each  100  customers  in  the 
first  year  of  service.  Today,  he  says,  custom- 
er complaints  are  below  10  for  each  100  cus- 
tomers. A  similar  low  complaint  rate  exists 
for  the  microwave  ovens,  he  says. 

"The  quality  is  fantastic."  says  R.  Ben 
Skelton.  a  Sears  vice  president  and  the  cor- 
porate controller. 

Mr  Sohma  says  executives  attempted  to 
explain  and  persuade  rather  than  command. 
When  Sanyo  took  over,  the  Japanese  were 
repelled  because  workers  smoked  on  the  as- 
sembly lines,  a  policy  authorized  by  War- 
wick Smoking  was  messy,  with  ash  trays 
scattered  here  and  there  and  cigarette  butts 
lying  around,  and  it  cut  work  time  as  work- 
ers fumbled  for  matches  and  cigarettes. 

Mr  Sohma  asked  the  union  for  help,  and 
the  company  and  the  union  made  their 
views  known.  After  a  time  a  date  to  end 
smoking  was  announced,  and  the  .smoking 
ended  without  argument.  I  never  thought 
smoking  would  be  ended."  Mrs.  Laivins  says. 

THE  ROOTS  WERE  AMERICAN 

.Mr  Ciark  .says  many  of  the  management 
techniques  are  "nothing  more  than  industri- 
al psvchologV-that  is,  management  tech- 
niques developed  in  America  in  the  1920's 
stressing  the  importance  of  workers  and  of 
persuasion  and  explanation  rather  than 
direct  orders.  The  Sanyo  method  is  noth- 
ing new'"  and  nothing  secret."  he  says.  But 
he  says  the  Japanese  'may  do  a  better  job 
of  applying  industrial  psychology"  than 
American  employers. 

In  manv  ways.  Mr.  Sohma  and  others  sa.v. 
Sanyo  has  altered  Japanese  methods  to 
insure  that  its  management  practices  will 
succeed  with  Americans.  In  Japan,  execu- 
tives can  be  more  direct  with  workers,  Mr. 
Sohma  savs  You  say.  Do  it  this  way  and 
Japanese  workers  say.  "Yes.  sir"  "  he  says 

But  he  goes  on,  American  workers  must 
be  made  to  .see  the  reasons  for  decisions  or 
thev  might  rebel.  He  is  still  a  Japanese  na- 
tional. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California, 

Workers  have  become  so  uisistent  on  turn 
ing  out  good  products  that  when  a  slacker 
emerges  other  workers  quickly  make  n 
known  that  he  is  impeding  production.  A 
worker  who  does  not  work  is  very  uncom- 
fortable here,"'  Mr.  Sohma  says. 

HIERARCHY  WASN'T  SCRAPPED 

But  the  plant  is  not  an  industrial  Utopia, 
nor  has  hierarchy  been  eliminated.  Radios 
and  tape  decks  are  not  allowed  on  produc 
lion  lines  Workers  may  not  smoke  on  the 
lob  but  executives  may  Executives  have  re 
served  parking  spaces. 

Workers  understand  that  we  are  running 
,n  and  out.  taking  care  of  business."'  says 
Mr  Sohma,  who  has  worked  for  Sanyo  ^3 
years.    "Why  should  we  look  for  spaces  and 

waste  time?" 
And,  he  says.    We  have  to  show  our  digni 

ty." 
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Mr.  Sohma  insists  that  orders  are  almost 
never  given,  but  many  obviously  are.  Pro- 
duction workers  and  executives  can  be  dis- 
missed and  they  have  been  dismissed. 

Once,  when  Sears  executives  visited  the 
plant,  an  executive  from  the  Warwick  days 
began  briefing  the  Sears  men  on  company 
operations,  ignoring  the  Japanese  execu- 
tives. This  disturbed  the  Japanese  immense- 
ly. The  man  wa-s  told  to  seek  work  else- 
where, and  he  did. 

When  the  plant  s  labor-management  con- 
tract expired  in  1979,  the  union  struck  for 
two  months  in  a  dispute  over  cost-of-living 
raises.  The  issues  was  older  than  Sanyo's 
management  here. 

Eventually  the  strike  was  settled  with 
compromises  by  both  sides.  Union  and  man- 
agement officials  say  there  has  been  no  lin- 
gering bitterness.  In  1982.  a  contract  was 
reached  without  a  strike. 

SPEEDING  UP  DECISIONS 

For  a  time.  Sanyo  tried  to  run  the  plant 
through  an  operations  committee  of  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  executives.  But  decision- 
making was  slow.  That  policy  was  discarded. 
Today,  Masahiko  Iwasa.  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, from  Japan,  function  as  the  plant's 
general     manager,     reporting     directly     to 

But  a  clear  atmosphere  of  good  feeling 
exists  at  the  plant  and  in  Forrest  City.  "I 
think  Sanyo  cares  "'  says  Curtis  McDaniel,  a 
worker  here  for  16  years 

Ronnie  Cnder.  a  maintenance  worker  and 
a  vice  president  of  the  union  local,  says:  "I'd 
like  to  see  more  Japanese  companies  come 
to  the  United  States  and  give  more  jobs  to 
people.  I'm  glad  they're  here  As  long  as 
thev  don't  pay  me  in  yen.  " 

Mr.  Vaccaro  says;  "The  Japanese  are  fine 
folks,  I  would  hate  to  lose  them  "  • 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

i.il    ILLINi'lS 
!N  THF  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  .\ovember  3.  1983 
•  Mr,  PHILIP  M.  CRANE,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introdunng  a  bill  that 
would  rectify  a  problem  that  wa.s  inad- 
vertciillv  created  by  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water    Art    of    1974.    That    act    was 
meant  to  allow  the  EPA  to  set  nation- 
al standards  for  drinking  water,  and  it 
has  done  just  that.  But  in  Us  attempt 
10  be  comprehensive  and  to  implement 
.standard.^  that  w"ould  make  all  drink- 
ing   water    throughout    this    country 
.safe.    11    sometimes    included   unneces- 
sary regulations.  In  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample, many  areas  have  water  supplies 
m    which    barium    appears    naturally. 
For  as  long  a.s  residents  of  northern  Il- 
linois have  been  dnnkmp  water,  they 
have     undoubtedly     been     consuming 
small  amounts  of  barium  as  well.  But 
suddenly   the   EPA   decided   that   the 
level  of  barium  in  that  water  was  po- 
tentially  hazardous,   and   that   expen- 
sive purificatioi^.  equipment  had  to  be 
installed. 

Of  course,  residents  of  these  commu- 
nities were  more  concerned  than 
anyone  about  their  own  health,  but 
upon  closer  examination,  it  wa.s  discov- 
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erttl  that  the  FPA  had  conducted  no 
stiutiis  (111  which  to  base  their  restric- 
Xxx'.:-  '•iiiilidn  barium  rontont  in 
dii:;K;ia;  a  litr  Tins  fact  prompted 
C'DiikTfSh  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  allow  exemptions  for  cer- 
tain communities  where  barium  ap- 
pears naturally. 

But  on  January  1,  1984,  these  ex 
emptions  will  expire,  and  these  com- 
munities will  either  have  to  install  the 
purification  equipment  or  pay  exorbi- 
tant fines.  Meanwhile,  the  EPA  has 
yet  to  complete  a  study  which  shows 
the  effects  of  barium  consimiption  on 
human  health.  This  bill  would  merely 
extend  the  deadline  for  compliance 
until  the  EPA  has  conducted  such  a 
study. 

H.R.  - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking  Wator 
Act  of  provide  that  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  barium  shall  not  ter- 
minate prior  to  the  completion  of  health 
studies  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o.f  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1416(b)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  (title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  barium,  in  lieu  of  the 
January  1,  1984  date  specified  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  and  the  January  1.  1986 
date  specified  under  subparagraph  (B)(i). 
there  shall  be  substituted  the  dale  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
completes  and  publishes  studies  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator regarding  the  effects  of  barium 
in  drinking  water  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons.".* 


UMI 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  19H3 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1983  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  will  be  meeting  to  discu.ss  the 
use  of  LD-50. 

LD-50  is  a  test  used  to  determine  the 
dosage  of  the  drug  that  will  kill  half  of 
the  animals  to  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. Different  doses  must  be  tested 
and  on  several  different  species,  a  pro- 
cedure that  means  using  several 
batches  of  6  to  10  animals  each. 

Mr.  David  Rail.  M.D..  Ph.D.,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Health  Service  Na- 
tional Toxicology  Program  has  stated 
"this  test  is  now  an  anachronism  ...  I 
do  not  think  the  LD  50  test  provides 
much  useful  information  about  the 
health  hazards  to  humans  from 
chemicals,  the  NTP  does  not  use  the 
LD  50.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Henry  Spira.  who  is  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  Coalition  Against  LD-50 
has  written  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  Our  Town,  a  local  newspa- 
per in  my  district.  1  feel  it  is  particu- 
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larly  timely  m  view  of  the  Novcnibrr  9 
meeting  and  would  draw  the  aitcniimi 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Spira's  most 
informative  article. 

I    hope    that    the    outcome    of    this 
meeting  will  result  in  a  significant  re 
duction  in  live  animal  testing  by  the 
private  sector. 

(Prom  Our  Town.  Oct.  2.  1983] 

How  To  Save  4  Million  Aniimals  Prom 
LD50 

(By  Henry  Spira) 
Surely,  more  people  do  not  want  to  see 
human  or  non-human  animals  harmed.  And 
now  we  have  the  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ty to  do  .something  atK)ut  it.  to  rescue  more 
than  four  million  animal  victims  from  the 
57-year-old  LD50  test,  which  measures 
death  slowly,  painfully,  and  badly. 

The  LD50  test  is  a  crude  mass  execution 
in  which  chemicals  are  forced  down  the 
throats  of  groups  of  40  to  200  animals.  It  is 
done  to  find  the  exact  amount,  per  body 
weight,  needed  to  poison  50  percent  of  the 
animal  victims  to  death. 

The  LD50  is  the  most  widely-used  .safety 
lest  It  poisons  and  gasses  more  than  five 
million  lab  animals  to  death,  every  year,  in 
the  USA  alone 

The  barbaric  lest  wastefully  checks  the 
safety  of  pesticides,  cosmetics,  detergents, 
drugs,  household  and  industrial  products. 
But  considering  the  enormous  advances  in 
biology  and  technology  over  the  last  57 
years,  science  should  be  able  to  do  better 
than  lest  every  chemical  and  "improved" 
product  modification  by  poisoning  40  to  200 
animals  to  death. 

And  that's  exactly  what  the  scientific 
community  itself  is  saying.  Noted  experts 
have  pointed  out  that  the  LD50  squanders 
lives  to  produce  figures  that  are  meaning- 
less in  their  precision,  because  of  the  varia- 
bility in  living  things.  Approximation  tests 
have  been  suggested  that  use  one-tenth  the 
number  of  animals,  yet  are  equivalent  in 
safety. 

ALL  THIS  PAIN  FOR  NOTHING 

Authorities  in  all  spheres  of  biological 
work  are  proclaiming  that  the  classic  LD50 
IS  meaningless  and  wasteful.  Here  is  a  sam- 
pling: 

The  National  Society  for  Medical  Re- 
search, that  promotes  animal  use  in  re- 
search, said  on  December  14.  1982  thai 
LD50  "is  no  longer  scientifically  justified." 

The  government's  own  chief  toxicologisl. 
Dr.  David  P.  Rail,  director  of  the  National 
Toxicology  Program,  bluntly  as.serled  in  a 
letter  to  the  Coalition  to  Abolish  the  LD50 
on  March  3.  1983  that  the  LD50  'is  now  an 
anachronism  ...  the  NTP  does  not  use  the 
LD50 

The  Department  of  Health  &  Human 
Services'  (DHHS)  National  Center  for  Toxi- 
cological  Research  and  the  Bureau  of  Vet 
crinary  Medicine  "have  eliminated  the  re- 
quirement for.  and  use  of.  the  LD50  test." 
(DHHS  letter  to  the  Coalition.  February  3. 
1983) 

Dr.  Gerhard  Zbinden  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  a  world  leader  in  toxicology,  told  a 
May  1983  Johns  Hopkins  meeting  on  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  LD50  that  the 
LD50  is  a  wasteful  ritual  exercise  in  mis- 
leading, meaningle.ss  precision.  The  Hopkins 
Symposium,  concluded  that  "alternative 
tests  would  provide  sufficient  information 
to  ensure  human  health  while  using  as  few 
as  one-tenth  the  number  of  animals  now 
used"  (Hopkins  press  release.  June  1.  1983) 


Not 
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The  European  Commissions  expert  com 
mittee  on  drug  testing  recommended  that 
the  LD50  lest  l>e  dropped.  The  committee 
.said  that  the  test  is  clumsy  and  should  be 
replaced  with  more  detailed  studies  of  the 
mechanism  of  toxicity.  (New  Scientist. 
August  3,  1983) 

At  a  CibaGeigy  sponsored  meeting,  scien- 
tists, working  for  pharmaceutical  companies 
were  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  abolish- 
ing the  LD50  They  voted  to  abolish  it  20  to 
one.  (New  Scientist.  November  4.  1982) 

REGULATORS  ARE  FEELING  THE  HEAT 

And  the  academic  research  scientists  are 
not  alone  in  maintaining  that  the  LD50  is 
outdated.  The  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  an  organization  that  pro- 
motes interests  of  drug  companies,  says  its 
members  want  LD50  regulatory  require- 
ments "revised  so  that  fewer  animals  are 
used. " 

Edward  Kavanaugh.  president  of  the  Cos- 
metic. Toiletry  and  Fragrance  (CTFA).  says 
that  this  organization  encourages  all  manu- 
facturers of  cosmetic,  toiletry,  and  fra- 
grance products  "not  to  u.se  the  LD50  test." 

In  a  July  1983  proposal  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA),  the  authors  states  that  the  LD50  is 
considered  "both  out-of-date  and  without 
scientific  justification." 

As  stated  above,  persons  concerned  with 
animal  suffering  now  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity, ever,  to  reduce  lab  animal  pain 
and  death. 

This  opportunity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
governmental  regulatory  agencies  are  cur- 
rently under  pressure  to  review  LD50  prac- 
tices and  requirements.  This  pressure  comes 
from  the  Coalition  to  Abolish  the  LD50  and 
from  the  science  community  itself. 

BUREAUCRATIC  INERTIA  KILLS  MILLIONS 

Scientists  have  suggested  replacing  the 
LD50  with  an  approximate  lethal  (ALD). 
using  one-tenth  as  many  animals,  and  just 
as  useful  for  all  practical  purposes,  while  re- 
searchers develop  non-animal  alternatives. 
Regulatory  agency  acceptance  of  an  ALD 
could  save  four  million  animals  from  pain 
and  death  now:  a  matter  of  months  or  even 
weeksl 

Why  hasnl  it  happened?  The  OTA  sug- 
gests "resistencf  to  reform  in  current 
animal-based  testing  standards  from  the 
regulatory  agencies  seems  to  stem  in  part 
from  bureaucratic  inertia.  " 

We  cannot  permit  "bureaucratic  inertia" 
to  kill  millions  of  animals  for  another  year! 
Because  Congress  funds  the  regulatory 
agencies.  Congress  must  make  the  agencies 
accountable.  And  Congress  is  accountable  to 
you. 

What  might  account  for  the  inertia  of  the 
regulatory  agencies?  Fear  of  change?  Fear 
of  accepting  responsibility?  The  ready  op- 
portunity to  pa-ss  the  buck  "?  Here's  where 
the  pressure  from  the  public  and  Congress 
are  essential  to  help  regulators  .see  that  if 
they  follow  the  scientific  lead,  they  earn  ap- 
plause and  praist  from  an  informed  public. 
Thai's  the  reason  why  your  letters  are  so 
very  important. 

A  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  November  9th 
to  review  the  LD50  toxicity  test.  The  Coali- 
tion has  written  to  all  Washington  legisla- 
tors asking  for  their  support:  to  move  the 
regulatory  agencies  into  line  with  science 
and  public  opinion,  to  abolish  the  classic 
LD50  now.  In  addition,  we  recommend  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  international  regula- 
tory and  .science  communities  to  encourage 
alternative  methods. 


HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Considering  the  overwhelming  climate  of 
scientific  opinion  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
the  classic  LD50.  we  feel  that  the  responsi- 
ble authorities  will  be  extremely  responsive 
to  public  opinion  in  favor  of  these  changes. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  you  contact  your 
local  congressman  and  Senators  Daniel 
Movnihan  and  Alfonse  DAmato  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  LD50  test.  Write  theiri 
at  the  Senate  or  House  in  Washington.  DC 
20510  or  call  them  at  (202)  224-3121. 

Here  are  some  other  actions  you  can  take: 

Be  persistent-ask  for  an  update  every 
two  months.  Mark  it  on  your  calendar. 

Visit  or  phone  representatives  when  they 
return  to  their  district  offices. 

Raise  that  LD50  issue  at  their  public 
meetings  and  on  campaign  stops. 

If  you  get  unsatisfactory  replies  and  are 
willing  to  pursue  the  matter,  or  for  furttier 
information,  contact  the  Coalition  to  Abol- 
ish   the   LD50.   234    Fifth   Ave..   New    York 

10001.  .        J- 

Also  flood  the  media  with  requests  for  edi- 
torial support  and  news  coverage  "f,,*^*" 
issue  Print  and  broadcast  media  should  be 
contacted  to  encourage  an  atmosphere  ol 
concern. 

WE  CAN  HAVE  AN  IMPACT 

If  vou  belong  to  organizations  concerned 
withnot  harming  animals,  urge  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  LD50  be  the  top  priority.  Let 
them  know  that  here  is  an  opportunity  io 
rapidly  and  measurably  Phase  out   animal 

suffering.  ^  ,,;„,,■,  f„r 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  may  be  difficult  for 
manv  people  to  accept,  given  the  frustration 
of  so  many  ongoing  struggles  in  this  area- 
thai  we  believe  your  activities  in  putting 
pressure  on  legislators  will  have  historical 
significance  and  set  a  precedent  for  even 
more  important  fights  to  end  animal  suffer- 

ins 

We  who  are  outraged  by  animal  suffering 
are  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
public.  And  its  past  time-for  the  sake  of 
the  animals-that  we  turn  our  words  and 
feelings  into  effective  action  to  abolish  the 
LD50  now.  We  urge  you  lo  take  advantage 
of  this  breakthrough  opportunity-togeth- 
er we  can  make  the  difference!* 


RF-M'THOHIZ.-^TION  OK         THE 

I'oXK'    Si'BSTANCES    CONTROL 

AC  "I 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

•  \    N>  W  .Il-.HSl-  "l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  M-  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  any 
important  social  issue,  the  pendulum 
of  action  and  reaction  swings  back- 
ward or  forward,  depending  on  the  po- 
litical tenor  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency.  In  the  environmental  area, 
we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  3 
years  a  dramatic  swing  to  the  right, 
typified  bv  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion'^ decision  to  entrust  protection  of 
,jur  environment  to  Anne  Burfurd  and 
.James  Watt. 

Over  the  pa.sl  few  month.s.  with  tlu- 
departure  of  those  two  important  sym- 
bols of  a  rightwing  reaction  to  envi- 
ronmental issues,  the  pendulum  ha-s 
hegun  to  swing  back  again,  to  achieve, 
hopctullv.  a  more  constructive  equilib- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rium  Members  of  industry,  environ- 
mental groups,  and  public  officials  all 
realize  that  it  is  time  to  restore  some 
balance  to  our  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems. ,  .  ,^ 
I  still  find  It  ditficult  to  explain  to 
the  voters  of  my  district  why  they  and 
their  children  must  live  on  perilous. 
hazardous  waste  dumps  more  than  3 
years  after  we  promised  them  that  Su- 
berfund  would  clean  up  the  mess.  But 
at  least  now  I  am  able  to  tell  them 
that  I  sense  .some  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  these  issu(-s,  so 
that  hopefully  they  do  not  have  much 
longer  lo  wail. 

Still  they  are  getting  very  impa- 
tient. Given  the  devastating  damage 
that  has  been  done  lo  an  effective  na- 
tional environmental  policy  over  the 
la-st  3  years,  none  of  us  can  afford  lo 
wait  much  longer.  And.  to  dale,  we 
have  not  yet  translated  the  change  in 
atmosphere  into  concrete  action.  Few. 
if  anv  major  initiatives  have  been 
made'final  either  by  this  Congress  or 
bv  EPA.  .     ,   ^ 

■With  this  sense  of  urgency  in  mind,  i 
have  asked  you  here  today  to  an 
nounce  my  intention  to  pursue  a 
major  newenvironmenlal  initiative  in 
the  area  of  preventing  the  severe  prob- 
lems we  now  face. 

Congressman  Eckart  and  I  have  in- 
troduced today  two  separate  pieces  of 
legislation   amending   the   Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (TSCA).  TSCA  is 
an    extremely    important    statute    be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  of  our  Nation  .s 
environmental  laws  which  provides  for 
the  screening  of  most  new  chemicals 
today    before   they   are   marketed,   so 
that"  they  do  not   become  tomorrows 
toxic  wastes.  The  statute  also  contains 
the    Environmental    Protection   Agen- 
cy's   (EPA)    authority    to    control    the 
risks  posed  by  the  thousands  of  exist- 
ing chemicals  which  are  u.sed  each  day 
in    the    factory,    the    office,    and    the 

home,  ,       , 

The  first  bill  we  hav(  introduced 
makes  several  changes  in  the  EPAs 
aulhoritv  to  screen  dangerous  chemi- 
cals under  TSCA.  The.se  changes  are 
designed  to  .streamline  and  simphlN 
the  regulatorv  process.  The  second  bill 
establishes  strict  liability  for  injuries 
caused  bv  toxic  chemicals.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  supplement,  but  not  replace,  ex- 
isting State  law  in  that  area. 

Both  bills  also  amend  the  statute  to 
clarify  EPAs  authority  to  review  the 
hazard.-  posed  by  genetically  engi- 
neered commercial  products  before 
they  are  manufactured  and  sold  m  the 
marketplace.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
FPAs  recent  efforts  to  take  a  leader- 
--inp  role  in  this  new  and  dynamic  in- 
dustry and  wish  to  prevent  any  effort 
to  d(Mav  or  sidetrack  those  initiatives 
through  the  mistaken  argument  that 
TSCA  was  not  intended  to  cover  sucn 
substances. 

I  have  taken  the  somewhat  unusual 
step  of  introducing  two  separate  TSCA 
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reauthorization  bills  because  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  a  bold  new  approach  to 
the  problems  the  act  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress. TSCA  was  first  enacted  in  1976. 
In  the  7  years  since  its  enactment, 
EPAs  enforcement  program  has 
barelv  stumbled  lo  its  feel.  We  now 
face  a  situation  where  basic,  threshold 
regulations  needed  to  implement  the 
acts  requirements  still  have  not  been 

made  final.  .     . 

I  have  followed  these  disappointing 
developments  carefully  over  the  past 
.several  years.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
chemical  industry  has  opposed  any 
changes  in  the  law.  However,  I  have 
concluded  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  prompt  EPA  into  more  aggressive 
implementation  of  the  statute  without 
streamlining  and  simplifying  its  basic 
provisions  through  more  traditional 
amendments  such  as  those  contained 
in  mv  first  bill. 

If  the  traditional  regulatory  ap- 
proach of  the  first  bill  will  not  work, 
then  I  suggest  that  the  second,  liabil- 
ity bill,  which  uses  the  marketplace 
forces  of  economic  risk  and  reward, 
should  be  enacted.  This  bill  will  facili- 
tate efforts  bv  citizens  who  are  injured 
by  toxic  chemicals  to  .seek  redress  in 
the  courts.  This  approach  may  give  in- 
dustry the  added  incentive  it  needs  to 
adequately  screen  toxic  chemicals 
before  they  are  marketed. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  a  dialog 
with  mv  colleagues,  concerned  mem- 
bers of  industries  affected  by  TSCA. 
environmental  groups  and  others  in- 
terested in  addressing  the  problems 
with  the  .statutes  effective  implemen- 
tation I  especially  solicit  their  advice 
concerning  which  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches I  have  proposed  today  is 
likelv  to  produce  quickly  the  goals  we 
all  wish  to  achieve  for  the  TSCA  pro- 
gram. 

0\er  the  months  ahead,  a^  I  pursue 
•ihi'^  and  other  initiatives-including, 
most  importantly,  speedy  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Superfund  program  and 
final  pa.ssage  of  legislation  strengthen- 
ing the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recoverv  Acl-I  invite  industry,  and 
environmental  groups,  to  join  me  in  an 
effort  to  make  up  the  time  we  have 
lost  If  we  do  not  act  quickly  now.  we 
may  find  the  pendulum  of  public  opin- 
ion" swinging  back  beyond  the  equQib- 
rium  point. • 


THE  SITUATION  IN  GRENADA 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHK' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  19S3 
«  Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  difficult  at  this  point  lo  evaluate  the 
net  effect  of  the  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention in  Grenada.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  we  are  gelling  a  com- 
plete and  unbiased  picture  of  events 
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thtTf.  -siiR-t'  the  ;iiimini.Nt  rat  ion  has  ,sf- 
verely  restricted  covera^:r  (u  the  news 
media 

Howcvrr,  ttnTr  :it>pi-:ir  i.i  be  some 
sih'nificant  phisr.s  and  [ninii^r>  On  the 
plus  side  would  be  I-'irst.  an  ojipnri  uni- 
ty to  restori-  stabilitv  and  tlcniocratic 
government  m  CirriKuia,  and  second, 
the  elimuiation  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  Cuban  biuse  beln^;  built  m  Ciren.ida 
that  could  have  threatened  other  Car- 
ibbean Countries. 

On  th-  niiiuis  side  are:  First,  loss  of 
lives  and  property;  second,  the  use  of 
military  force  as  a  first  resort  without 
having  made  any  serious  effort  to 
solve  the  Grenada  problem  through 
diplomacy;  third,  violation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  by  President  Reagan's  fail- 
ure to  consult  with  Cmmr'ss  before  he 
ordered  the  invasion  loiirth.  a  possi- 
ble violation  of  OAS  treaty  obliga- 
tions, which  prohibit  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  of 
the  Americas;  fifth,  an  increase  in 
anti-U.S.  attitude  among  Latin  Ameri- 
cans by  the  revival  of  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy"; sixth,  weakening  of  relations 
with  NATO  allies,  especially  Great 
Britain,  whose  advice  against  invading 
Grenada  was  ignored;  seventh,  under- 
mining the  moral  position  of  the 
United  States  and  respect  for  interna- 
tional law;  and  eighth,  depriving  the 
news  media  of  the  ability  to  provide 
objective  reportmg  to  the  American 
people,  thereby  weakening  the  Gov- 
ernments credibility  and  creating  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  future. 

In  short,  the  price  of  military  and 
political  gains  in  Grenada  may  be  last- 
ing setbacks  in  other  areas  and  on 
issues  of  greater  importance  to  our 
goals  of  peace  and  security.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  recent  vote  by  the  House,  to 
confirm  the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  thereby  require  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Grenada  by 
Christmas,  is  a  positive  step.  The 
Senate  seems  likely  to  follow  suit.  I 
am  pleased  about  reports  that  nearly 
half  the  U.S.  forces  on  Grenada  are 
scheduled  to  be  withdrawn  shortly.  If 
all  the  remaining  troops  are  with 
drawn  by  Christmas  and  replaced  by 
multinational  forces  from  other  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  nations,  this  could 
pre.serve  the  benefits  while  minimizing 
the  adverse  consequences  of  the  U.S. 
military  intervention* 
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NASA  CELEBKA  IKS  25  YEARS 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

^J^    HA\A  Ail 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  our  Nations  space  agency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called 
on  NASA  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future  with  a  far-reaching  vision,  and 
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not  tnereiy  a  iit-w  short  Itrin  project. 
In  fact,  here  are  the  Presidents  own 
words; 

Were  not  just  concerned  atiout  the  next 
ioKiral  step  in  space.  We"re  planning  an 
entire  road,  a  ■HiRh  Road."  if  you  will,  that 
will  provide  us  a  vision  of  the  limitle.ss  hope 
and  opportunity,  that  will  spotlight  the  in 
credible  potential  waiting  to  be  used  for  the 
betterment  of  humankind. 

On  this  25th  anniversary.  I  would  chal- 
lenge you  at  NASA  and  the  rest  of  Ameri 
ca"s  space  community:  Let  us  aim  (or  goals 
that  will  carry  us  well  into  the  next  century. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  friends  and  adversar- 
ies alike  that  America"s  mission  in  space  will 
be  a  quest  for  mankind's  highest  aspiration, 
opportunity  for  individuals,  cooperation 
among  nations  and  peace  on  Earth. 

Your  imagination  and  your  ability  to 
project  into  the  future  will  open  up  new  ho- 
rizons and  push  back  boundaries  that  limit 
our  goals  on  this  planet.  The  goals  you  set 
and  your  success  in  achieving  them  will 
have  much  to  do  with  our  children's  pros- 
perity and  safety  and  will  determine  if 
America  remains  the  great  nation  it  is  in- 
tended to  be.  Don't  be  afraid  to  remind  the 
rest  of  us  that  once  in  a  while  being  a  leader 
in  space  is  a  very  wonderful  accomplish- 
ment. It  has  given  us  the  wherewithal!  to 
share  with  others  the  fruits  of  our  adven- 
ture. The  American  people  know  this  and 
support  it.  And.  let's  continue  to  ensure  that 
this  program  belongs  to  the  people  Our 
strategy  must  demonstrate  to  them  that 
through  challenging  the  unknown,  and 
having  the  courage  to  aim  high,  their  own 
hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
President.  As  you  know.  I  have  long 
maintained  that  an  investment  in  our 
space  program  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  can  make  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  The  real  question  is: 
How  will  NASA  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge?  Will  NASA  show  the 
courage,  the  wisdom,  and  the  foresight 
to  refrain  from  sacrificing  our  long- 
term  space  goals  on  the  altar  of  short- 
term  gain?  Will  NASA  limit  its  vision 
of  our  future  in  space  to  programs  the 
Agency  thinks  will  survive  the  OMB/ 
Capitol  Hill  budget  process?  Dreams 
do  not  and  cannot  spring  forth  from 
what  some  label  "funding  profiles." 
Dreams  spring  forth  from  hope,  from 
aspiration,  and  from  a  very  real  drive 
to  achieve  the  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  NASA  has  responded 
to  the  challenge  .set  forth  by  President 
Reagan.  Report,s  of  part  of  NASA's 
initial  respon.se  are  contained  in  the 
pages  of  an  article  written  by  Craig 
Covault  for  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
publications  of  its  kind.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  article  "NASA  Answers 
Planning  Challenge "  be  in.serted  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

NASA  Answers  Planning  Challenge 
( By  Craig  Covault ) 

Washington. -National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  will  supply  the  White 
House  with  broader  U.S.  space  planning  op 
tions  in  response  to  concerns  by  Presidential 
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Science  Advisor  George  A  Key  worth  that 
NASA's  space  station  foru.s  ha.s  deferred 
review  of  more  visionary  U.S.  space  concepts 
by  President  Reagan. 

Keyworths  views  are  not  shared  by  some 
Administration  officials  who  believe  issues 
such  as  manned  lunar  or  manned  Mars  Ini- 
tiatives will  be  only  peripheral  factors  in  the 
$7-9  billion  station  decision  still  pending  in 
the  White  House. 

There  are.  however,  more  visionary  U.S. 
space  goals  and  options  taking  shape  in 
NASA  that  could  form  the  basis  of  a  broad 
er  space  program,  such  as  those  advocated 
by  the  President's  science  advisor.  They  in- 
clude: 

LUNAR  BASE 

Johnson  Space  Center  lunar  and  plane- 
tary scientists  will  brief  NASA  management 
during  November  on  planning  options  for  a 
U.S.  return  to  manned  lunar  exploration 
and  the  possibility  of  a  small  manned  base 
on  the  Moon  by  the  late  1990s.  Studies  on 
the  return  of  U.S.  astronauts  to  the  Moon 
have  been  under  way  in  Houston  for  several 
months  and  NASA  is  focusing  on  launch  of 
an  unmanned  lunar  polar  orbiter  mission  by 
the  early  1990s  that  could  provide  valuable 
data  to  support  establishment  of  a  lunar 
base  Scientists  in  Johnson's  Planetary  and 
Earth  Sciences  Div.  believe  lunar  explora 
tion  could  proceed  much  like  that  carried 
out  in  Antarctica  and  that  a  lunar  base 
would  be  a  logical  step  toward  developing 
systems  for  a  U.S.  manned  exploration  of 
Mars  by  the  early  to  mid-2000s. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM  EXPLORATION  REPORT 

NASA's  Solar  System  Exploration  Com- 
mittee (SSEC)  has  just  recommended  the 
agency  establish  as  a  formal  planetary  goal 
a  combined  Mars  rover/Martian  surface 
sample  return  mission  for  launch  about 
1996  Planetary  officials  view  the  mission  as 
a  logical  precursor  to  eventual  manned  Mars 
exploration.  The  group  also  recommended 
launch,  in  the  late  1990's.  of  a  comet  lander 
to  touch  down  on  the  surface  of  a  comet, 
then  return  samples  to  Earth.  Both  the 
Mars  rover/sample  return  and  comet  mis- 
sions would  benefit  by  space  station  sup- 
port. 

MISSION  OF  NASA  STUDY 

A  NASA  Advisory  Council  task  force  has 
completed  a  detailed  examinations  of 
agency  goals  and  policy  and  concluded:  "It 
is  inevitable  that  human  habitation  will 
eventually  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Earth  in  many  ways  and  on  a  scale  far 
larger  than  is  currently  envisioned.  Al- 
though it  may  not  now  be  productive  to 
debate  the  specific  nature  of  the  timing  of 
this  most  dramatic  of  all  human  ventures,  it 
is  appropriate  to  use  such  a  venture  as  a  dis- 
tant goal  to  guide  our  search  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  .solar  system  and  to  stimu- 
late the  further  advance  of  humankind. 

The  14  member  tean  was  chaired  by 
George  E.  Solomon,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  TRW  Electronics  & 
Defense  Sector. 

Keyworth  told  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  earlier  that  NASA  has  not  pro- 
vided the  President  with  a  range  of  more  vi- 
sionary options  due  largely  to  the  agency's 
focus  on  space  station  approval  (AW&ST 
Oct.  24.  p.  25). 

I  thought  we  had  given  things  like  that 
to  them,  but  apparently  we  have  not.""  said 
NASA  Administrator  James  M.  Beggs.  "If 
Keyworth  is  saying  things  like  that,  appar- 
ently we  have  not  gotten  through  to  them, 
but  we  have  tried.  We  have  had  a  number  of 


discussions  over  the  last  several  months.  His 
people  have  been  over  here  many  times 
hearing  NASA's  approach.  If  anything,  we 
have  been  overvisionary ."  The  NASA  ad- 
mini.strator  said  in  response  to  the 
Keyworth  concerns  the  agency  could  pro- 
vide more  detail  on  areas  such  as  the  John- 
son lunar  base  studies  and  would  provide 
the  White  House  with  more  detailed  expla- 
nation on  how  a  space  station  could  be  a 
necessary  stepping  stone  to  other  U.S.  space 
objectives. 

Keyworth  believes  NASA  has  been  too  fo- 
cused on  the  bureaucratic  leguork  toward 
station  approval  and  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  power  of  U.S.  technology 
to  chart  an  imaginative  long-term  space  pro- 
gram. ,,  _  , 
"We  will  have  to  redouble  our  efforts  and 
go  back  and  explain  what  we  are  up  to  in 
greater  detail.  "  Beggs  said.  We  can  certain- 
Iv  lav  that  out.  " 

Beggs  also  said  he  believes  NASA  n^ 
made  it  clear  to  the  White  House  that  ap 
proval  of  a  station  would  put  a  key  space  fa 
cility  in  place  from  which  more  expansive 
U.S."  space  initiatives  would  grow.  "We  do 
not  consider  the  station  as  an  end  in  itself,  " 
Beggs  said. 

Keyworth  said  the  President  wants  to  re- 
capture "the  vision  of  Apollo"  but  that 
Reagan  would  have  a  hard  time  making  de- 
cisions toward  that  end  with  the  input  re- 
ceived from  NASA  to  date.  But  Beggs  re- 
sponded: "Is  the  country  ready  for  another 
Apollo  type  effort?-I  would  like  to  think  so. 
but  I  doubt  it." 

"1  don't  see  any  real  enthusiasm  building 
to  do  Apollo-like  programs.  "  he  said.  We 
will  put  down  on  paper  our  dreams  but  I 
think  we  have  got  to  constrain  those  dreams 
to  fit  the  kind  of  funding  profile  we  are 
likely  to  get  " 

Keyworth  believes,  however,  there  is  a 
growing  upbeat  attitude  in  the  U.S.  that 
could  support  such  endeavors. 

"To  go  back  to  an  Apollo  era  in  current 
dollars  would  cost  $16-18  billion  per  year.  " 
Beggs  said.  Thai's  what  Apollo  yearly 
budgets  translate  to  in  1983  dollars.  That 
means  we  would  have  to  more  than  double 
the  NASA  budget  and  the  country  would 
have  to  effectively  commit  an  additional  $10 
billion  a  year  to  do  it. 

"I  just  don't  think  $10  billion  more  a  year 
is  in  the  cards  and  I  have  predicated  my  ap- 
proach to  the  world  on  the  basis  that  I 
cannot  get  an  extra  $10  billion  per  year,  " 
Beggs  said.  . 

"I  would  be  happy  if  we  could  get  consist- 
ently 1  percent  of  the  federal  budget,  which 
in  Fiscal  1984  would  be  about  $8.5  billion, 
and  that's  over  a  billion  more  than  we  were 
able  to  get  in  Fiscal  1984  If  the  agency  had 
that  level  for  the  next  eight  to  10  years,  we 
could  certainly  do  the  space  station  and 
make  a  start  to  go  beyond  the  station  with 
the  orbital  transfer  vehicle  and  planning  for 
a  lunar  base. 

"Once  we  have  gotten  to  that  point  by  the 
early  21st  century  we  would  be  getting  back 
on  the  Moon  and  plannint;  for  manned  Mars 
activities.  "  Beggs  said, 

"All  of  this  is  in  the  cards,  it  ju.st  depends 
upon  how  much  resources  the  nation  wants 
to  commit  to  the  program,"  he  .said. 

Admini-slration  officials  have  been  meet 
ing  to  define  how  best  to  present  the  differ 
ing  space  station  positions  to  the  President 
with  Reagan's  final  decision  expected  to  be 
made  in  the  context  of  the  White  Hou.se  Na- 
tional Space  Strategy  plan  to  be  completed 
in  about  a  month.  That  plan  will  outline 
specific  US.  space  goals  supported  by  th( 
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Reagan  Administration  space  policy  declara- 
tion of  July  4.  1982. 

Official  who  disagree  with  Keyworth's 
approach  believe  the  station  decision  will  be 
decided  far  more  on  the  merits  of  the  facili- 
ty's ability  to  expand  a  U.S.  manned  capa- 
bility in  low  Earth  orbit  by  servicing  other 
spacecraft  and  providing  a  platform  for  de- 
velopment and  stimulation  of  commercial 
space  operations. 

They  do  not  view  the  Ke\  worth  approach 
as  widely  accepted  in  the  White  House. 
Keyworth.  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
President  Reagan  will  want  any  US  space 
initiative  to  be  a  program  with  a  more  pow- 
erful thrust  for  the  future  than  a  station 
alone  could  give. 

Some  NASA  managers  and  .scientists  are 
hopeful  about  Keyworths  approach,  espe- 
cially for  its  potential  to  structure  a  formal 
U.S.  program  for  a  return  to  the  moon  or 
manned  Mars  exploration  as  candidate  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  Solar  System  Exploration  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  a  future  large 
new  Mars  and  comet  mission  fit  equally  well 
with  station  justification  and  possible  more 
advanced  U,S,  space  planning. 

The  SSEC  earlier  defined  a  set  of  low  cost 
"core"  planetary  mi.ssion  options  (AW&ST 
Apr.  18.  p,  121),  Its  Mars  and  comet  mission 
concepts  are  planned  as  more  significant 
US  space  exploration  initiatives  that  also 
would  push  the  limits  of  U,S,  space  technol- 
ogy and  could  also  exploit  new  manned  or- 
biting facilities. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  has  begun 
discussing  the  Mars  rover  .sample  return  op- 
tions with  Johnson  Space  Center  station 
personnel  to  insure  compatibility  between 
the  concepts. 

One  $1.5  2  billion  Mars  mission  concept 
now  being  studied  would  involve  launch  of  a 
large  General  Dynamics  Centaur  stage. 
which  would  then  be  fueled  in  orbit  by  the 
.station.  The  Centaur  would  not  be  launched 
fully  fueled  in  order  to  stay  within  shuttle 
weight  margins. 

Once  fueled  by  the  station,  the  Centaur 
stage  carrying  the  rover  return  vehicle  com- 
bination would  fly  to  Mars  and  place  the 
rover  lander  on  the  Martian  surface. 

The  rover  could  then  traverse  a  short  dis- 
tance and  collect  a  contingency  grab  sample 
that  It  would  deposit  in  the  Earth  return 
system.  The  rover  could  then  be  sent  on 
much  farther  traverses  collecting  additional 
samples. 

If  the  rover  failed  on  the  surface  early  in 
the  mission,  then  the  contingency  sample 
could  be  returned  quickly  to  Earth,  but  if 
the  rover  continued  to  function,  then  addi- 
tional samples  gathered  from  widely  sepa- 
rated locations  could  be  placed  in  the  return 
module. 

Following  departure  of  the  ascent  stage, 
the  rover  could  continue  to  explore  Mars 
with  color  television  and  other  sensors.  II 
could  al.so  collect  additional  samples  that 
would  later  be  deposited  m  a  second  return 
vehicle  landed  for  a  surface  rendezvous. 

The  samples  would  be  recovered  by  the 
space  station  for  examination  in  orbit  where 
the  search  for  Martian  organisms  could  be 
carried  out  without  fear  of  Earth  contami- 
nation. 

The  comet  mission  would  be  less  complex. 
No  candidate  comet  has  yet  been  selected. 

The  planetary  exploration  issue  was  such 
a  dominant  part  of  the  Mission  of  NASA 
task  force  findings  that  some  members  see 
It  as  the  focal  point  of  a  possible  new  direc- 
tion in  NASA. 

There    was    some    disagreement     as    to 
whether  the  mi.ssion  area  of  exploration  of 
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the  solar  system  should  be  \'iewed  as  an 
over-arching  theme  to  guide  the  forward 
technological  thrust-s  of  the  agency  for  the 
years  ahead."  Daniel  J.  Fink,  chairman  of 
the  NASA  Advisory  Council,  wrote  Beggs. 

Some  [task  force  members]  strongly  en- 
dorsed this  theme  as  a  central  focus  for 
NASA's  future  space  activity.  The  majority 
of  the  task  force,  however,  was  concerned 
that  such  a  specific  identification  would 
result  in  the  diminuation  of  other  impor- 
tant missions.'  Fink  .said. 

The  formal  assessment  of  NASA  goals  in 
the  Mission  of  NASA  report  makes  a  strong 
statement  on  planetary  exploration  as  it  re- 
lates to  long-term  US  space  goals,  a  possi- 
ble factor  in  any  Reagan  Administration 
space  initiative  beyond  the  station  issue 
itself.  Keywor'h  has  al.so  said  an  approach 
to  new  U.S.  space  initiatives  should  involve 
a  new  perspective  of  mans  ability  to  range 
throughout  the  solar  system,  an  area  ad- 
dressed by  the  Mi.ssion  of  NASA  task  force. 
NASA  must  clearly  delineate  its  commit- 
ment to  explore  and  understand  the  solar 
system. 

An  extended  program  of  solar  system  ex- 
ploration requires  a  broader  national  com- 
mitment than  that  which  presently  exists."" 
the  task  force  said. 

Planetary  exploration  has  been  viewed  in 
the  past  either  as  a  science  project  or  ad- 
mired for  Its  spectacular  first  views  of  solar 
system  objecus.  Execution  of  the  program 
has  been  based  on  a  project-to-project  ap- 
proach. 

If  NASA  is  to  shoulder  an  enduring  com- 
mitment to  extraterrestrial  activity,  it  must 
follow  a  strategy  extending  over  a  number 
of  decades  and  cannot  depend  upon  year-to- 
\ear  budgetary  competition  nor  can  it 
depend  upon  budgetary  exigencies  in  other 
parts  of  the  agency. 

A  commitment  to  a  solar  system  explora- 
tion program  requires  a  continuing  series  of 
interrelated  flights.  The  program  must  have 
the  status  of  agency  policy,  to  be  modified 
only  after  careful  deliberation  and  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  and  with  our  interna- 
tional partners.  "  the  Mission  of  NASA  task 
force  said.« 


BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  TO 
HONOR  PETER  MUTH  AND 
ROBERT  PRALLE 

HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNI.'. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1982.  Stanton,  one  of  the  cities  I  am 
honored  lo  represent  in  Congress. 
proudly  unveiled  a  new  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  facility.  This  club  features  a  full 
gymnasium,  kitchen,  showers,  wood 
shop,  photography  lab.  games  area, 
and  weight  room,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  people  in  the  community. 

The  club  is  the  gem  of  the  city  of 
Stanton,  but  what  is  truly  remarkable 
IS  that  this  facility  was  built  almost 
entirely  by  private  citizens  using  pri- 
vate resources. 

On  October  10.  1983.  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America  will  honor  the  two  men 
who  spearheaded  the  drive  to  build 
this    new    Stantons    Boys    and    Girls 
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Club  Fft»'r  Muih  iiiid  Robert  Pralle. 
The  Boys  Clubs  will  bestow  on  them, 
individually,  its  highest  award,  the  Na- 
tional Medallion. 

Pete  Muth  has  been  on  the  Stanton 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Board  of  Direc 
tors  since  1976.  He  led  the  effort  to 
build  a  new  club  by  establishing  with 
other  community  and  business  leaders 
a  building  fund  committee  that  raised 
over  $650,000.  He  personally  contribut- 
ed money,  construction  material,  and 
personnel. 

Pete  and  his  wife  Mary  share  a 
strong  commitment  to  encourage  the 
development  of  boys  and  girls  through 
educational,  recreational,  and  social 
opportunities,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
their  outstanding  contribution. 

Bob  Pralle  joined  the  Stanton  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  Board  of  Directors  in 
1979.  and  he  joined  Pete  and  other 
community  leaders  to  build  a  new 
club.  Bob's  commitment  included  fi- 
nancial donations,  managerial  guid- 
ance, construction  expertise,  and  per- 
sonnel from  his  business. 

Bob  and  his  wife  Helga's  goal  to 
build  a  better  America  by  helping  to 
build  better  young  Americans  could 
not  be  demonstrated  more  strongly 
than  through  their  leadership  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Stanton  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  stands  as  one  of  the 
greatest  private  sector  accomplish- 
ments for  community  benefit  in  the 
history  of  Orange  County.  Calif.  The 
faith,  patience,  and  perseverance  of 
these  two  men  made  this  dream  come 
true,  and  I  ask  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  with  me 
in  saluting  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
Pete  Muth  and  Bob  Pralle.* 


UMI 


SENIORS  ENJOY  THE  GOOD  LIFE 
AT  MILLS  HOSPITALS  GOOD 
LIFE  CLUB 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

F  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sovember  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  seniors 
in  San  Mateo  County  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Good  Life  Club— a  group  of 
seniors,  aged  60  years  and  over,  drawn 
together  by  their  common  desire  to 
enjoy  lifelong  good  health.  The  club  is 
supported  in  its  activities  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff  and  resources  of  Mills 
Hospital  in  San  Mateo. 

The  organization  provides  a  number 
of  services  to  its  members— including 
individual  health  screenings  and 
health  education  sessions.  One  club 
member  observed  that  "in  70  years  I 
have  never  had  such  a  thorough 
screening." 

Health  education  is  an  important 
part  of  the  organization's  goals.  Earli- 
er this  year,  lectures  and  panels  were 
held    on    such    diverse    and    relevant 
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topics  as  podiatry,  dcrmHioiogy,  cxtT- 
cise.  hearing,  and  arthritis.  As  a 
member  of  Good  Life's  Board  said. 
"The  health  lectures  and  screenings 
take  a  positive  approach  to  aging." 

Such  activities  are  not  carried  out  in 
isolation,  and  the  social  activities  are 
an  important  element  of  the  overall 
program  of  the  club.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers enthusiastically  observed.  "When 
my  husband  was  so  ill  at  Mills  Hospi- 
tal 10  years  ago,  I  never  wanted  to 
come  here  again.  Now  I  look  forward 
to  coming  here  for  Good  Life  Club  ac- 
tivities. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  activities  and 
programs  developed  by  the  Good  Life 
Club  in  connection  with  the  staff  of 
Mills  Hospital.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  Jane  Edison,  who  brought  the 
activities  of  the  club  to  my  attention. 

Health  is  a  key  element  in  enioying 
the  good  life,  and  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  seniors.  The  Good  Life 
Club  and  the  people  who  launched  it 
are  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  seniors  of  San  Mateo  County  by 
encouraging  them  and  helping  them 
maintain  and  improve  their  health.* 


LEBANON  AND  UKENADA:  A  PAT- 
TERN OF  VIOLENT  DIPLOMACY 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  R.\NGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
review  of  recent  events  in  Lebanon 
and  Grenada  reveals  a  very  disturbing 
and  frightening  aspect  of  the  Reagan 
administrations  foreign  policy.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  President  is  inclined 
to  use  force  as  a  means  of  first  resort, 
and  to  use  negotiation  only  after  other 
means  have  been  considered.  This  ap- 
proach lacks  wisdom,  tact,  and  states- 
manship. 

The  world  community  was  stunned 
by  the  deaths  of  more  than  200  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  Two  days  later,  news 
from  the  Caribbean  indicated  that 
3,000  American  marines  and  rangers 
had  invaded  Grenada  with  the  ostensi- 
ble mission  of  saving  American  lives 
and  restoring  democracy.  Thus,  the 
American  people  found  themselves  ac- 
tively involved  in  two  shooting  wars  in 
little  more  than  3  days. 

Both  tragedies  clearly  prove  that 
gunboat  diplomacy  is  alive  and  well  in 
the  White  House.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  if  each 
event  were  viewed  in  a  vacuum:  one 
could  simply  say  that  an  exception  to 
the  norm  was  taking  place.  However, 
the  use  of  military  force  is  the  norm 
with  this  administration.  There  is  a 
common  thread  that  links  the  events 
in  Lebanon  and  Grenada  to  our  com- 
mitments in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. This  thread  is  the  philosophy  of 
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an  administration  that  seems  to  take 
great  pride  m  using  American  soldiers 
and  proxies  to  intervene  in  the  inter- 
nal problems  of  sovereign  nations. 

This  is  not  international  statesman- 
ship—it is  international  bullying. 

The  administration  has  made  vague 
references  to  maintaining  the  peace  in 
Lebanon  and  to  protecting  democracy. 
There  is,  however,  no  peace  to  main- 
tain, and  little  democracy  in  a  nation 
that  is  experiencing  an  extremely 
bloody  civil  war. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  introduction  of  neu- 
tral troops  will  lead  to  a  stable  Leba- 
non. Lebanon  is  not  a  homogeneous 
country.  It  is  a  mixture  of  different 
ethnic,  religious,  and  political  groups 
that  do  not  trust  each  other,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  more  foreign  troops 
in  their  country. 

The  invasion  of  Grenada  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  coup  that  led  to 
the  murder  of  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Bishop 
might  not  have  been  killed  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  rebuffed  his 
overtures,  and  sought  to  isolate  him. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  political  and 
economic  isolation  merely  served  to 
push  Grenada  into  the  arms  of  the 
Cubans  and  Soviets.  The  apparently 
left-wing  Marxists  who  overthrew 
Bishop  would  not  have  done  so  if 
Reagan  had  opened  a  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  late  Prime  Minister. 

The  long-term  ramifications  of  this 
pattern  of  intervention  will  be  a  loss  of 
credibility  in  the  world  community. 
We  are  projecting  an  image  of  clumsy 
militarism,  an  image  which  we  can  ill- 
afford.  The  cost  of  Reagan's  ventures 
far  outweighs  the  benefits:  200  dead 
marines  will  not  bring  peace  to  Leba- 
non, nor  will  an  invasion  of  Grenada 
rectify  our  mistakes. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  at  a  crossroads, 
the  future  of  which  is  now^  at  stake. 
We  must  aggressively  pursue  a  policy 
of  negotiation,  not  confrontation.  A 
wise  statesman  talks  first  and  shoots 
only  as  a  last  resort.  The  opposite  is 
true  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
President  has  been  most  selective  in 
deciding  where  to  push  for  democracy. 
He  has  very  cozy  relations  with  some 
of  the  most  brutal  regimes  in  the 
world,  including  South  Africa.  Guate- 
mala, and  Chile.  Our  credibility  defi- 
nitely will  suffer  because  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  unrestrained  use  of  force.  He 
is  naive  to  think  otherwise.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  to  bring  the  troops 
home.* 
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I  IBKRALS  SHOULD  SUITOR  1 
lUAGAN  ON  GRENADA 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterdays  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
tained an  op-ed  article  by  Morton 
Kondracke  entitled  'Liberals  Should 
Cheer  Reagan's  Action." 

I   commend   the  article   to  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  to  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  2.  1983] 
Liberals  Should  Cheer  Reagan's  Action 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
Why  so  many  long  faces?  The  United 
States  invaded  Grenada  to  save  lives,  oust  a 
gang  of  murderous  thugs,  prevent  establish- 
ment of  a  major  Cuban  military  base  and 
show  that  America  can  use  force  successful- 
ly. We  did  succeed,  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
life.  I  say-I  say  as  a  liberal-hooray! 

Liberal  congressmen  and  commentators 
seem  to  think  that  they  cant  be  loyal  to 
their  values  unless  they  condemn  President 
Reagan  for  this  action,  but  it  is  because  of 
their  values  that  they  ought  to  praise  it. 

Liberals  believe  in  democracy,  and  Reagan 
would  deserve  condemnation  if  he  had  acted 
to  crush  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment or  sought  to  impose  a  right-wing  dicta- 
torship The  Nixon  Administration  may 
have  done  such  a  thing  in  Chile-in  spile  of 
the  movie  -Missing."  this  has  not  been 
proved-but  in  Grenada  the  United  States 
did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Grenada's  government,  if  it  can  be  called 
that  came  to  power  last  month  in  a  coup 
that  cost  at  least  18  lives,  including  that  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop,  who 
had  himself  come  to  power  in  a  coup,  failed 
to  hold  elections  as  promised  and  steered 
Grenada  into  the  Cuban-Soviet  orbit. 

Under  intense  pressure  from  democratic 
leaders  on  neighboring  islands.  Bishop 
seems  to  have  had  second  thoughts  about 
his  closeness  to  Cuba,  and  came  to  'Washing- 
ton to  see  if  he  could  patch  up  relations. 

Some  critics  contend  that  if  Reagan  had 
only  embraced  him  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  to  the  contrary. 
Because  Bishop  showed  signs  of  tilting  ever 
so  slightly  away  from  Cuba,  he  was  ousted 
by  leftist  colleagues  and  murdered. 

That  is  the  appropriate  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  Grenada  and  Afghanistan. 
Some  liberal  columnists  have  likened  the 
U  S.  invasion  last  week  to  the  Soviet  inva 
sion  in  1979,  but  when  the  Soviets  moved  in 
they  murdered  a  prime  minister  who  had 
shown  some  independence  of  Moscow  and 
have  kept  100,000  troops  in  the  country  to 
impose  their  will  on  a  hostile  population, 
using  poison  gas  in  the  process. 

The  United  States  has  promised  to  with- 
draw swiftly,  and  the  people  of  Grenada  will 
be  able  to  elect  their  next  government.  So 
anyone  who  believes  that  democracy  is 
better  than  dictatorship  has  to  agree  that 
the  people  of  Grenada  are  better  off  this 
week  than  they  were  the  week  before  last. 

We  liberals  oppose  the  use  of  force  on 
principle,  and  prefer  the  rule  of  law.  But 
honest  people  have  to  admit  that,  unfortu- 
nately, force  has  its  place  in  this  world.  We 
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do  not  yet  live  in  a  world  of  law.  Even  in 
countries  where  law  does  prevail,  the  use  of 
force  to  defend  innocent  life  is  permitted— 
by  police  or  by  citizens  in  the  ab.sence  of 
police.  Reagan  had  rea.son  to  fear  that  the 
U.S.  medical  students  on  Grenada  might  be 
harmed  or  taken  hostage— the  returning 
students  attest  that  they  were  afraid,  too- 
and  he  acted  to  protect  them. 

But  liberals  suspect  that  the  saving-lives 
argument  is  just  a  cover  or  a  convenience, 
that  Reagan  was  just  itching  to  take  a  shot 
at  some  leftist  regime  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  could  win  one. 

I  think  so.  loo.  but  I  still  say— as  a  le- 
beral-well  done.  If  liberalism  values  self-de- 
termination, peaceful  change  and  democra- 
cy, then  liberal  values  are  being  threatened 
in  the  Caribbean  and  around  the  world. 
They  need  to  be  defended,  and  Reagan  de- 
fended them. 

Grenada's  neighbor  islands  of  Barbados. 
Dominica.  Antiqua.  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vin- 
cent-democracies all-felt  threatened  by 
the  buildup  of  Grenada's  military  forces,  by 
the  influx  of  armed  and  trained  Cuban 
construction  workers."  by  the  subsequent 
construction  of  a  world-class  military  air- 
port and  by  Soviet  contacts  with  leftist 
rebel  groups  in  their  own  countries. 

The  Caribbean  nations  came  to  the 
United  States  to  help  defend  themselves. 
They  could  have  gone  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  or  the  United  Nations, 
but  those  groups  have  no  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  do  more  than  pass  resolutions  of 
regret  when  force  or  subversion  is  em- 
ployed. 

It  develops  that  the  Caribbean  countries 
did  go  to  Great  Britain  for  help  before  they 
came  to  the  United  Slates,  but  what  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  did  when  British  territory  was 
invaded  in  the  Falklands  she  refused  to  do 
when  a  former  British  colony  was  threaten- 
ing others. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  is  correct, 
what's  more.  Grenada  w^as  soon  to  become  a 
major  Cuban-Soviet  outpost  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Bevond  the  immediate  case  of  Grenada, 
the  U.S.  invasion  will  warn  the  Soviets. 
Cubans.  Sandinistas  and  other  aggressive 
leftists  that  the  United  States  has  overcome 
its  Vietnam-bred  reluctance  to  use  military 
power  to  defend  iis  interests  and  its  values. 
We  have  employed  our  power  to  win  a 
quick  reasonably  clean  victory  in  a  very 
small  place,  but  they  cannot  know  where  we 
might  use  it  later. 

If  that  deters  them  from  aggression,  that 
will  save  lives  and  liberty  elsewhere  in  ihe 
world,  and  that  is  something  that  liberals 
ought  to  cheer.* 
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Local  408  of  the  United  Optical 
Workers  was  e.stablished  in  1933  as  an 
organization  committed  to  fighting  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  optical 
technicians.  Over  the  past  half  centu- 
ry, the  union  ha-s  grown,  and  presently 
boasts  a  membership  of  optical  techni- 
cians, opticians,  and  optometrists.  The 
union  assists  its  members  in  upgrading 
their  professional  certification  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  educational  train- 
ing. The  union  has  aLso  earned  the 
gratitude  of  its  members'  children  by 
sending  them  to  summer  camp.  The 
United  Optical  Workers  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  community  activi- 
ties: it  has  been  a  strong  financial  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Way.  and  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Sebastian  Ribaldo.  who  has 
been  the  guiding  light  of  local  408  for 
the  past  50  years.  Today  he  continues 
to  be  an  active  force  in  the  union.  Se- 
bastian has  been  an  innovator  of  local 
408's  program  to  establish  a  health-re- 
ferral service  for  the  members.  He  has 
also  been  a  leading  advocate  for  voca- 
tional training  for  future  optical  work- 
ers. He  was  involved  in  the  creation  of 
a  training  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  served  on  the  Vocational 
Advisory  Commission  for  George  Wes- 
tinghouse  High  School  in  New  York, 
Sebastian  ha.s  also  been  active  in  pro- 
fe.ssional  issues  outside  of  local  408, 
and  served  as  chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Optica:  Workers  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  achievements  of  exemplary  organi- 
zations and  dedicated  individuals,  so 
others  may  emulate  them.  I  ask  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing local  408  of  the  United  Optical 
Workers  Union  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Ri- 
baldo on  their  50  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  optical  workers,  and  their 
praiseworthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
local  community  # 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOCAL  4ii8  OF  THE 
UNITED  OPTICAL  WORKERS 
AND  SEBASTIAN  RIBALDO 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noicinber  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
local  408  of  the  United  Optical  Work 
ers  will  be  celebrating  its  50th  anniver- 
sary on  Sunday.  November  6.  On  that 
day,  the  local  will  be  honoring  a  man 
of  noteworthy  distinction.  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian Ribaldo,  a  foundinp  member  of 
the  union. 


VIRGINIA  SIMON:  AN 
INSPIRATION  ?^OR  PEACE 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Virginia  Simon  is  a  com- 
munity leader  whose  hard  work,  dedi- 
cation, and  compassion  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  every  struggle  for 
peace,  economic  and  social  justice,  and 
human  dignity  in  the  last  30  years. 
She  has  provided  leadership  to  her 
own  generation  and  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration and  role  model  for  the  genera- 
tion that  followed. 

Ginny's  presence  is  felt  everywhere. 
The  first  public  meeting  that  I  attend- 
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rd  uti  r  being  sworn  in  as  a  Congress- 
man v.;us  ;i  larcf  poace  symposium  that 
sh'-  ort'am.'.Hl  .luit  chaired.  Her  activi- 
ties ti.iM'  coiit  inui-(J  unabated.  As  the 
thrfateiinl  clepUi', merit  of  Pershing  II 
and  cnii.-c  nu.ssiles  brings  us  closer  to 
the  e(l^:i-  (if  the  fuielear  abyss,  Ginny 
ha.s  focused  her  leadership  and  energy 
on  mobilizing  the  Greater  New  Haven 
romnuinity  to  oppose  this  madness. 

Ginny  is  a  warm  and  compassionate 
woman,  deeply  principled,  unyielding 
in  the  face  of  injustice,  yet  tolerant 
and  endle.ssly  patient.  She  knows  and 
she  has  helped  to  convince  us  all  that 
peace  will  come  one  day  because  our 
Nation— all  nations— have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  her  many 
friends  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  to  express  our  gratituHe  for 
what  she  has  accomplished  and  what 
she  has  taught  us.« 


IN  SUPPOR  I    (>[•■  H.R.  3533 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

IN  THf;  m)i:st  ok  kki'Kksentatives 

Thursday,  .\otcmbcr  3.  1983 

•  Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  urge  all  Members  in  this  body 
to  support  H.R.  3533.  to  require  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  a  number 
of  claims  which  were  filed  against  the 
U.S.  Government  by  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe.  The  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  held  a  hear- 
ing earlier  this  month  on  a  companion 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini. 

In  1950.  the  Navajo  Tribe  filed  eight 
separate  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946.  The  claims 
alleged  the  Government  improperly 
managed  tribal  resources  and  failed  to 
deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  the 
Navajo  Tribe  by  not  providing  the 
educational  facilities  and  services  re- 
quired by  law. 

However,  these  claims  have  never 
been  heard  by  a  U.S.  court  on  their 
merits.  In  1969.  the  claims  attorney 
for  the  tribe,  Harold  Mott,  filed  an 
amended  petition  which  deleted  seven 
of  the  originally  pleaded  claims.  The 
attorney  contract  with  Mr.  Mott  re- 
quired approval  by  both  the  tribe  and 
the  Serretarv  of  the  Interior  for  any 
"compromise  settlement,  or  other  ad- 
justment of  the  claims."  Neither  the 
tribe  nor  the  Justice  Department  have 
any  record  reflecting  consultation 
with  or  approval  by  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary and  the  tribe.  Subsequent  to  this 
action  by  Mr.  Mott.  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Trial  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Claim.s  held  t  tial  the  Nav- 
ajo's claims  should  be  lieard  by  the 
court  on  their  merits.  However,  in 
1979  the  Court  of  Claims  overturned 
these   two  earlier  decisions  and   held 
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that  the  tribe  was  bound  by  their  at- 
torney's "voluntary  dismissal"  of  the 
claims  10  years  previously. 

After  nearly  30  years  of  litigation,  a 
fair  hearing  on  a  group  of  legitimate 
claims  which  were  timely  filed  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  has  been  denied  because 
of  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible 
action  of  one  participant.  The  Indian 
Claims  Act  of  1946  was  enacted  to 
insure  that  claims  by  the  Indians  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard.  It 
seems  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
law  and  to  basic  principles  of  fairness 
and  equity  not  to  allow  the  Navajo's 
claims  to  be  judged  on  their  merits. 

The  bill  I  introduced,  H.R.  3533,  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Act  by  insuring  that  the  Nava- 
jo's claims  will  have  the  hearing  con- 
templated by  the  act.  This  legislation 
does  not  make  any  judgment  on  these 
claims,  but  it  will  insure  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  heard.* 
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H.R.  4236,  NAIIUNAL    IHtAIKK 
WEEK 

HON,  BILL  GREEN 

IN  THt:  l|i_>rst  iJt   Ktl'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  plesisure  to  introduce  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses  commemo- 
rative legislation  to  honor  the  theater. 
The  upcoming  'National  Theatre 
Week  "  is  scheduled  for  June  3-9.  1984 
and  encompasses  the  entire  legitimate 
.stage  in  America,  both  amateur  and 
professional. 

Now  is  the  time  to  create  a  perma- 
nent National  Theatre  Week,  and  I 
have  therefore  introduced  H.R.  4236 
which  does  that.  This  nonpartisan  leg- 
islation calls  upon  all  Americans  to 
celebrate  theatre  arts  every  year  for  a 
week  starting  with  the  first  Sunday  in 
June. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
order  to  address  the  large  role  the  le 
gitimate  theatre  has  played  in  the  ev- 
eryday life  of  our  country  and  to  urge 
you  to  support  legislation  creating  a 
yearly  National  Theatre  Week.  Many 
of  our  larger  cities  already  know  the 
large  impact  and  important  role  the 
stage  plays.  What  is  not  known  is  what 
part  the  theatre  has  played  in  the 
growth  of  America. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  during  his  lifetime, 
George  Washington  was  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  theatre,  so  much  so  that 
his  support  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  earlier  Continental  Congress  resolu- 
tions of  October  1778  banning  theatre 
altogether.  The  purpose  was  to  pre- 
pare Americans  for  a  period  of  hard- 
ship and  austerity.  The  resolutions 
failed  miserably.  In  fact,  more  theatri- 
cal activity  was  engaged  in  than  ever 
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before.  The  perfdrmances  may  have 
been  illegal,  however  the\  boo.sted  the 
morale  of  the  troop.-  and  of  the  citi- 
zenry. Ten  days  after  President  Wa.sh 
ington  was  inaugurated  in  1789,  he  at 
tended  the  theatre  with  the  Vice 
President,  the  Governor  of  .Neu  York. 
and  several  foreigners  of  di.stmrtion. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  ban  v.a.s  re- 
pealed. It  is  also  interest  iiu!  to  note 
that  theatres  had  so  much  respect  for 
our  first  President  that  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  all  theatre  houses  were 
dark. 

Another  touching  piece  of  history 
we  know  is  how  our  national  anthem, 
the  'Star  Spangled  Banner  ,  came 
into  being.  All  of  us  know  about  Fran 
cis  Scott  Key  and  Fort  McHenry.  but 
what  most  of  us  do  not  know  is  when 
the  poem  and  music  were  first  per- 
formed together.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution has  a  plaque  in  front  of  the 
flag  that  Mr.  Key  saw  that  night  at 
Fort  McHenry:  it  reads 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  words 
and  tune  together  took  place  in  a  Baltimore 
theatre  on  October  19,  1814.  ju.st  1  month 
after  the  Battle  of  Fort  McHenry. 

What  can  a  government  do  to  honor 
and  recognize  the  deeds  and  history 
that  our  theater  has  given  to  our 
country?  It  can  perpetually  preserve 
that  part  of  American  theater  by  set- 
ting aside  a  Week"  during  which  all 
Americans  can  salute  the  efforts  of 
grade  school,  high  school,  university, 
and  community  and  professional  thea- 
ters and  their  contributions  to  the  en- 
richment of  our  lives. 

"National  Theatre  Week  "  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  Senate 
twice  on  a  1  year  basis  in  the  97th  and 
98th  Congres.ses.  Let  these  bodies  of 
Government  continue  a  tradition  of 
theater  support  by  passing  H.R.  4236 
to  create  a  permanent  National  Thea- 
tre Week  "  » 


PRESENTATION  OF  10,000  PETI- 
TION'.S  TO  THE  CONGRESS  RE- 
(i.AUniNC;       THE       PLIGHT       OF 

FVWU  iI'I.AN    Il-'WHY 

HON,  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  31.  I  had  the  Privi- 
lege of  joining  Rabbi  Steven  Kaplan 
of  Temple  Beth  Torah  in  Fremont, 
Calif..  Glenn  Stein  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and 
Yehiel  Yisrael  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Ethiopian  Jews,  in  present- 
ing over  10,000  petitions  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  from  citizens  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Ethiopian  Jewry. 

These  citizens  are  asking  for  our 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion   107,    introduced    by    my    distin- 
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guished  colleagues  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr. 
Frank.  The  petitions  read  as  follows: 

We  the  undersigned,  call  on  you  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
employ  every  means  at  your  disposal  to 
assist  Ethiopian  Jews  who  suffer  daily  from 
persecution  and  neglect.  In  particular  we 
ask  for  your  support  for  House  (Concur- 
rent) Resolution  107  (Solarz/Frank)  and  its 
equivalent  in  the  Senate  and  for  any  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  protecting  the  human  rights 
and  the  very  survival  of  this  ancient  reli- 
gious minority. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  very  serious 
matter,  and  ask  that  they  consider  co- 
sponsoring  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 107  as  well. 

The  Ethiopian  Jews,  or  Falashas,  arc 
.severely  discriminated  against,  and  are 
denied  the  freedom  to  practice  their 
religion.  In  addition,  they  arc  among 
the  hardest  hit  of  tho.se  Ethiopians  af- 
fected by  the  drought  afflicting  this 
area  of  Africa.  As  though  this  were 
not  enough,  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment frowns  upon  emigration,  and 
these  Falashas  are  restricted  to  re- 
maining in  their  country  subject  to  re- 
pression, or  fleeing  to  neighboring 
countries  where  they  must  live  as  refu- 
gees. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  do 
all  that  we  can  to  promote  human 
rights  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  ancient  Jewish  community  needs 
our  support  to  gain  its  freedom,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  Rabbi  Kaplan.  Mr. 
Stein,  and  Mr.  Yisrael  for  helping  to 
make  the  Members  of  this  body  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Second,  this  agreement  underlines 
the  Importance  of  taking  immediate 
and  positive  action  on  the  Fair  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  in  Autom.olive 
Products  Act  of  1983,  referred  to  do- 
mestic content  legislation.  The  argu- 
ment presented  by  those  in  favor  of 
the  trade  agreement  that  this  is  bene- 
ficial because  it  will  decrease  the  Japa- 
nese share  of  the  domestic  auto 
market  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  The 
fact  that  domestic  production  is  in- 
creasing should  not  be  a  basis  for  per- 
mitting even  more  Japanese  vehicles 
to  enter  this  country,  regardless  of 
market  shares. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  boils  down  to 
is  a  matter  of  .justice  and  equity  for 
the  American  worker.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration preaches  free  trade.  If 
our  trading  partners  do  not  believe  in 
it.  and  it  is  clear  they  do  not.  why. 
then,  should  w>-''m 
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PRESIDENT  DEAUS  AUPO 
WORKERS  A  SEVERE  BLOW 

HON,  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  u  rsda  u  Scvcmber  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  APPLEtiATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  has  once  again  dealt 
the  workers  of  this  Nation  a  severe 
blow,  particularly  those  a.ssociated 
with  the  auto  industry  that  will  expe- 
rience a  new  round  of  unemployment 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  auto  import 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  This  agreement  will  allow 
1  85  million  autos  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  Japan  during  the  year  be- 
ginning April  1.  1984.  an  increase  of 
170.000  units  from  the  previous  year. 
How  many  more  will  he  give  to  the 
Japanese  in  April  1985. 

This  action  serves  two  purposes. 
Fir.st.  It  serves  notice  to  the  American 
people  that  this  administration  is  not 
concerned  about  the  American  worker 
or  the  adverse  economic  plight  that 
the  11  to  13  million  unemployed 
people  have  to  endure,  not  to  mention 
those  who  will  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  this  action. 


MISSED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
CONSTITUTION  MAKING 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

iiY   Nt  V.    ,!KRSF,V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  .\orc7nbcr  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  receive  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Albert  P.  Blaustein  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  constitution-making  in  the 
effort  to  foster  peace  around  the 
world.  I  believe  Dr.  Blausteins  sugges- 
tions will  be  helpful  in  our  attempts  to 
address  the  current  state  of  interna- 
tional instability. 

Dr.  Blaustein,  a  profes.sor  of  law  at 
Rutgers  University  m  Camden.  N.J..  is 
one  of  the  foremosi  constitutional  ex- 
perts in  the  country.  He  has  personal- 
ly assisted  in  the  drafting  or  rewriting 
of  the  constitutions  of  seven  develop- 
ing countries.  Dr.  Blaustein  is  also  the 
president  of  Human  Rights  Advocates 
International. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  important 
statement    for  the  benefit   of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  statement  follows; 
MisstD  Opportunities  for  Constitution- 
Making 
(By  Albert  P.  Blaustein) 
Yesterdav's  tragedies  in  Lebanon  and  Gre- 
nada and  yesteryear's  tragedies  in  Iran  and 
Nicaragua   provide   illustrations  of   lost   op- 
portunities in  constitution-making.  Such  op- 
portunities are  now  knocking  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  'V^'e  dare  not   let   them   go 
unheeded. 

And  perhaps  the  opportunity  will  knock 
again  (or  be  made  to  knock  again  i  in  Leba- 
non Grenada.  Iran  and  Nicaragua-and  in 
Haiti  Surmame.  Uruguay,  Cyprus.  Bangla- 
desh. Chad.  Niger.  Namibia  and  other  world 
trouble  spots  that  ni^ed  new  con.slitutions. 

The  same  point  was  pointedly  made  in  an 
October  21  editorial  in  The  New  York 
Times  Entitled  -Harvest  of  Failure  in  Gre- 
nada "  It  provided  a  reminder  that  the  then 
prime  minister  had  begun  to  talk  of  evolu- 
tion toward  a  svslem  that  would  mix  .some 


free  enterprise  and  constitutional  democra- 
cy" with  their  existing  socialist  system.  And 
it  castigated  the  administration  for  ignoring 
that   -opening  ". 

As  for  Lebanon,  its  now  irrelevant  consti- 
tution is  the  13th  oldest  in  the  world  and 
providef^  'he  nece.ssary  equilibrium  to  main- 
tain peace,  order  and  democracy  from  its 
promulgation  in  1926  until  the  1975  "lake- 
over"  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. Changing  world  conditions  and  chang- 
ing demographic  realities  likewise  contribut- 
ed to  the  irrelevancy  of  the  1926  charter- 
circumstances  which  call  for  a  new  constitu- 
ent assembly  to  promulgate  a  new  constitu- 
tional equilibrium. 

For  a  constitution  is  far  more  than  a  na- 
tion's birth  certificate  and  the  blueprint/ 
framework  of  its  government.  A  constitu- 
tion is  also  a  nation's  ideological  manifesto. 
the  embodiment  of  its  values,  the  primary 
text  of  its  educational  system  and  its  brief 
to  the  world  court  of  public  opinion.  'With- 
out a  constitution  there  can  be  no  democra- 
cv;  there  can  be  no  freedom 

And  the  constitution-making  process  can 
be  even  more  significant  than  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  For  a  constitution  is  also  a  na- 
tion's fundamental  social  contract.  It  is  the 
formulation  of  national  compromise  and 
conciliation.  The  constitution-making  proc- 
ess provides  the  forum  and  agenda  for  the 
discourse  and  dialogue  necessary  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  and  disparate  elements 
of  a  population.  It  fosters  compromise.  It 
forestalls  the  polarization  which  inevitably 
results  in  dictatorship,  repression,  revolu- 
tion and  counterrevolution. 

Refusal  of  Iran's  Shah  and  Nicaragua's 
Somosa  to  consider  constitutional  reform 
contributed  to  the  polarization  which  even- 
tually led  to  their  own  downfall  and 
demise-and  their  replacement  by  non- 
democratic  and  (arguably)  equally  repres- 
sive regimes.  The  constitution-making  proc- 
ess would  have  provided  the  mechanism  for 
possible  reconciliation.  At  a  minimum,  the 
creation  of  constitution  commissions  would 
have  provided  rallying  points  for  democratic 
elements  which  eventually  had  to  choose 
between  extremist  alternatives. 

Yes.  El  Salvador  has  elected  a  constituent 
assembly  and  Guatemala  plans  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  election  in  1984.  But  the  re- 
sults in  El  Salvador  (so  far  at  least)  repre- 
sent a  lost  opportunity.  The  draft  (so  far)  is 
pedestrian  and  overly  legalistic— and  (shock- 
ing to  report )  retains  military  tribunals  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  civilian  population. 
Also  (shocking  to  report)  are  provisions 
which  make  it  all  too  easy  to  suspend  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  This  is  not  a  constitu- 
tion which  will  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  El  Salvador  people. 

The  El  Salvador  draft  constitution  is  pri- 
marily valuable  as  a  warning  to  help  Guate- 
mala avoid  the  same  pitfalls. 

Promoting  and  fostering  constitutionalism 
does  not  mean  promoting  Americanism  or 
the  American  constitutional  model.  Promot- 
ing constitutionalism  is  not  an  exercise  in 
neo-colonialism.  A  constitution  must  be  au- 
tochthonous and  indigenous.  It  must  meet 
the  special  needs,  wants  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  written. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  cannot  assist  in  providing  constitu- 
tion-making assLstance.  To  the  contrary,  a 
nation  which  is  so  free  in  supplying  arma- 
ments and  military  advisers  should  lat  far 
less  cost)  be  able  to  furnish  constitutional  li- 
braries and  constitutional  experts.* 
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UNIVUHSAL  TELEPHONE  SERV- 
ICE PRESERVATION  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSh 


i     h NTATIVES 


Thursdai/.  November  3.  1983 

•  Ml  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  I  hereby  submit 
notice  of  intention  to  request  a  rule  on 
H.R  4102.  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  which  would  limit  the 
amendment  process  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  to  a  specified  period  of 
time.* 


A  PROUD  Wl  .SI'  INDIAN 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  I.SLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  local  newspapers  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  of 
French  descent.  I  believe  his  letter  ac- 
curately reflects  the  feelings  of  Virgin 
Islands  residents  for  the  recent  United 
States  intervention  in  Grenada. 

The  letter  follows: 

A  Proud  West  Indian 

Dear  Editor:  Was  America  right  to  inter- 
vene in  Grenada? 

Was  she  right  to  listen  to  the  leaders  of 
other  Eastern  Caribbean  countries? 

You're  darned  right  she  was! 

As  a  West  Indian  and  an  American.  I  was 
never  more  proud  of  my  country.  Yes,  I  had 
my  doubts  about  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Yes.  I 
still  have  my  doubts  when  I  realize  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  still  haunts  America  In  their 
white  sheets. 

Neither  do  I  condone  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  armaments  by  my  mother  country. 

No  one  has  won  more  Nobel  prizes  than 
Americans.  No  country  has  made  greater 
strides  in  medicine,  the  sciences  and  com- 
puter techology  than  the  U.S.  of  A.  And  yes. 
we  still  produce  enough  food  to  feed  the 
world,  including  grain  for  the  Soviets.  We 
also  have  enough  sugar  if  the  Cubans 
should  need  any  to  meet  their  quota. 

Whether  or  not  we  agreed  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop,  he 
was  popular,  charismatic  and  a  dedicated 
leader  of  his  people.  His  fellow-Grenadians 
loved  him  because  he  had  led  them  out  of 
the  tyranny  of  Sir  Eric  Gairy.  When  a 
leader  of  his  caliber  is  shot  down,  his  Cabi- 
net and  followers  falling  beside  him  in  cold 
blood  as  if  facing  a  firing  .squad,  then  it's 
time  for  action! 

History  will  show  that  the  greatest  leaders 
of  this  era  were  those  who  were  unafraid  to 
face  world  opinion  but  took  anion  to  pro 
lect  their  interests,  their  citizens  and  the 
future  of  their  countries. 

Dominicans  are  justly  proud  of  Prime 
Minister  Eugenia  Charles  for  the  part  she 
played— what    a    woman!    What    a    leader! 


I  \  I  r\Sl()\s  ()|    Rl  \1  ARKS 

I'nnif  Mini.sttr  Edward  St-anii  kiioas  llio 
long  road  Jamaica  has  had  to  take  back  to 
freedom  — he  knows  from  whence  he  came 
he  made  that  fateful  decision.  Barbadians 
especially  are  a  proud  lot  but  never  prouder 
of  their  leader.  Tom  Adams. 

Grenada,  after  all.  is  only  150  miles  away 
from  Barbados  and  it  must  be  understood, 
he  slated,  that  the  lawless  overthrow  of 
governments  in  this  region  will  not  be  toler- 
ated" Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  St.  Vincent, 
the  Grenadines— all  agreed. 

Yet  England  turned  her  back  on  her 
former  colonies.  She  went  to  the  Palkands 
but  refused  to  help  in  the  Caribbean  And 
France,  incredible  France,  has  the  gall  to 
rondemn  this  action.  If  it  were  Martinique 
or  Guadeloupe,  she  would  have  begged  for 
help.  But  with  the  internal  strife  on  these 
two  islands,  it  may  not  be  long  tiefore  un- 
grateful, socialist  France  eats  her  words. 

So  once  again  it's  Uncle  Sam  to  the 
rescue,  despite  the  whining  of  some  spine- 
less politicians  at  home.  First  it  was  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  now  the  lives  of 
our  Marines  and  Rangers  to  confirm  our 
commitment  to  freedom  In  the  Caribbean. 

I  am  one  proud  West  Indian— and  a  proud 
American.  Let  all  West  Indians  stand  to- 
gether, put  our  hands  on  our  hearts  and 
say,  "God  Bless  America." 

Cain  Macras. 
SI.  Thomas.m 
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NAVY  SHIPS  TO  CARIBBEAN- 
PROVOKING  WAR? 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 

ut  lALU'i. .■■;•. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
San  Franci-sco  Examiner  on  Tuesday 
reporting  the  movement  of  a  fleet  of 
nine  warships  to  the  Caribbean.  The 
Pentagon  has  been  vague  in  describing 
the  mission  of  the  fleet,  but  stated 
that  the  fleet  will  perform  combat 
ready  exercises,  possibly  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  This  dangerously  provocative 
mi-ssion.  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada,  will  only  further 
damage  any  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Latin  America. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Nov.  1. 
1983] 

United  States  to  Send  Nine  Warships  on 

Caribbean  Exercise 

(By  John  P.  Wallach) 

Washington. -The  United  States  is  dis- 
patching a  fleet  of  nine  warships,  including 
three  guided  nuclear  missile  destroyers,  on  a 
"no-notice  readiness  exercise"  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Pentagon  sources  said  the  exercises  would 
be  off  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guanlanamo 
Bay.  Cuba,  but  the  Pentagon  refused  to  con- 
firm that  publicly. 

The  large-scale  maneuvers— headed  by  the 
aircraft  earner  U.S.S.  >Jmcnca— will  get  un- 
derway tomorrow.  The  ships  will  sail  from 
porLs  in  Norfolk.  Va..  Charleston.  S.C.  and 
Mayport,  Fla. 

"It  is  not  related  to  the  bombing  in  Lieba- 
non  or  the  invasion  in  Grenada,  "  disclosed 
Navy    spokesman    Lt     Comdr     Mark    Neu 


hardt.  But  he  said  the  5.000  man  naval  ta.sk 
forre  "may  go  through  the  Caribbean"  on 
its  way  to  the  combat  readiness  exercises  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

Asked  If  the  nine  ships  would  call  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Neuhardt  said:  "There  is 
that  possibility.  I'm  not  ruling  out  (a  show 
of  force)  in  the  Caribbean  but  I  can't  discu.ss 
It." 

Neuhardt  conceded  this  is  the  "last  carrier 
group  on  the  East  Coast"  of  the  United 
States. 

All  the  others  have  been  dispatched  to 
Lebanon  or  Grenada.  One  major  warship 
not  included  is  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga,  which  is 
having  its  boilers  repaired  in  Mayport. 

The  ships  had  been  informed  several  days 
ago  that  they  were  on  alert  for  a  no-notice 
exercise  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic.  The  last 
no-notice  exerci.se  was  in  August  1982. 

A  pentagon  spokesman  said  that  the  exer- 
ci.ses  are  not  directly  related  to  threats  al- 
legedly made  bv  Cuban  against  U.S.  diplo- 
mats in  Latin  America. 

But  obviously  any  U.S.  display  of 
strength—particularly  one  that  includes  an 
aircraft  carrier,  several  destroyers  equipped 
with  guided  mi.ssiles  and  a  large  replenish- 
ment oil  tanker  — is  partly  intended  to  send 
a  message  to  Cuba  President  Fidel  Castro  to 
stop  threats  of  terrorist  acts  against  U.S. 
targets  in  Central  America. 

State  Department  spokesman  John 
Hughes,  di.sclosing  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration suspects  a  Cuban  connection,  made 
public  "terrorlsL  acts"  in  Bolivia.  Colombia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  adding  that  "obviously 
Cuban  instigation"  of  these,  "if  proven, 
would  be  a  very  serious  development." 

He  did  not  however  specify  what  retalia- 
tion. If  any.  would  be  taken. 

Neuhardt  described  the  naval  task  force 
exercises  a-s  "designed  to  enhance  the 
combat  readiness  of  fleet  units  by  ensuring 
a  rapid  response  time  for  short  notice  sor- 
ties." 

"Essentially  in  plain  English."  the  Navy 
spokesman  .said,  it  is  intended  to  test  our 
ability  to  respond  to  various  contingencies 
to  test  our  fleet  readiness,  to  find  out 
whether  we  can  get  under  way  in  three  days 
or  less".  Similar  exercises  were  held  la.st 
year  in  the  Pacific,  Neuhardt  said. 

The  task  force  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ships: 

From  Norfolk:  U.S.S.  Peterson,  a  guided 
missile  destroyer.  U.S.S.  Mississippi,  a 
guided  missile  crui.ser,  U.S.S.  Platie.  an  oil 
tanker.  U.S.S.  America,  an  aircraft  carrier, 
and  the  U.S.S.  Dahlgren  and  U.S.S.  Con- 
yngham.  both  destroyers. 

From  Charleston:  the  U.S.S.  Aylwin.  a 
frigate,  and  the  U.S.S.  Thorn,  a  destroyer. 

From  Mayport:  the  U.S.S.  Luce,  a  guided 
missile  destroyer.* 
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EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  events,  one  legislative  and  the 
other  regulatory,  are  focusing  close 
scrutiny  on  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. A  bill.  H.R.  2909,  the  Corpora- 
tions Act  Amendment  of  1983.  was  in- 
troduced on  April  5,  1983.  to  authorize 


funds  for  the  LSC.  The  regulatory 
rule  outlined  in  the  Federal  Register 
August  19.  1983.  39086)  proposes  to 
revi.se  guidelines  used  by  the  LSC  to 
determine  eligibility  for  legal  services. 
Both  developments  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  First,  less  real  money  propo.sed. 
after  inflation,  producing  greater  com_ 
petition  for  fewer  resources,  and 
second,  allegations  of  abuses  in  LSC 
funding,  particularly  to  political  activi- 
ties. 

The  original  intent  of  the  LSC  seems 
to  me  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1974 
when  first  proposed.  That  is.  the  LSC 
is   designed   to   provide    financial   sup- 
port   for    legal    assistance    in    noncri- 
minal   proceedings   to   persons   finan- 
cially unable  to  afford  legal  services. 
Moreover,     the     rationale     for     this 
agency  remains  compelling.  As  Feder- 
al     State,     and     local     governments 
become    increasingly    complex,    there 
are    varieties    of    governmental    and 
quasi-governmental    support    services 
available,   directed    to   target    popula- 
tions of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
aged   To  deal  with  this  complexity,  it 
is   often   necessary   and   beneficial   to 
have  legal  advice.  However,  the  target 
populations  are  precisely  those  people 
who  need  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment most,  but  have  the  least  finan- 
cial resources  to  secure  qualified  legal 
a.ssistance. 

The  Coalition  for  Legal  Services,  al- 
though an  obviously  interested  group, 
argues  that  the  new  eligibility  regula- 
tions will  in  effect  remove  a  significant 
portion  of  the  elderly-as  many  as 
two-thirds-as  well  as  adversely  affect 
the  eligibility  of  additional  handi- 
capped, poor,  or  unemployed  people, 
as  well  as  battered  women,  farmers, 
and  native  Americans.  They  cite  the 
comparison  of  assets  tests  between  the 
new  LSC  guidelines  and  the  regula- 
tions of  other,  supportive  agencies, 
and  they  point  to  the  severity  of  the 

LSC  eligibility.  .      »v,      tq^ 

The  major  objection  to  the  Li>c 
record  focuses  on  the  accusation  that 
the  LSC  has  on  occasion  engaged  in 
the  subsidy  of  blatantly  political  ac- 
tivities. These  charges  stem  largely 
from  Senator  Hatch's  subcommittee 
hearings  and  GAO  report.  However, 
the  LSC  has  countered  that  organiza- 
tional work  and  training  are  part  of 
the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  LSC. 
and  have  been  construed  as  political 
subsidies. 

The  issue,  then,  seems  to  center  on 
whether,  by  regulation  or  legislation. 
the  LSC  should  be  restricted  in  its 
service,  and  that  policing  functions 
should  be  incorporated  into  its  poli- 
cies. If  there  are  clear  abuses,  it  seems 
unlikelv  that  new  regulations  or  a  res- 
tricitivc  budget  will  cure  the  problem. 
Rather,  it  appears  either  strate^gy  wall 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  LSC 
bv  making  ineligible  the  very  people 
for  whom  the  corporation  was  de^ 
signed.  Obviously,  we  all  strive  toward 


better-managed  Government  and 
eradication  of  abuse.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  both  the  new  regulations 
and  the  stifling  budgets  will  only  un- 
dermine the  benefits  of  this  worth- 
while program.  A  more  appropriate  di- 
rection would  be  to  ask  for  evidence  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
guidelines,  coupled  with  acceptable 
levels  of  funding  to  insure  that  all  seg- 
ments of  society  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  equal  and  just  treatment  by 
all  levels  of  government.* 


FAlI.t-RK  OF  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
GRENADA 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  .\orember  3.  19S3 
•  Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  sift  through  the  aftermath  of 
the  invasion  of  Grenada,  we  have 
almost  overlooked  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  took  U.S.  marines  to  that 
tinv 'island  in  the  first  place.  Last 
August  2  in  the  Record  I  pointed  out 
that  foreign  policy  making  between 
Grenada  and  the  United  States  had 
been  conducted  in  the  media,  and  was 
largelv  ba.sed  on  half-truths. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Grenada.  Maurice  Bishop,  had 
repeatedlv  asked  the  United  States  for 
a  warming  of  relations  between  his 
country  and  ours,  he  was  rebuffed  and 
portrayed  by  the  administration  as  an 
enemvof  the  United  Stales. 

Prime  Minister  Bishop  came  to 
Wa-^hington  last  June  and  spoke  to 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  Reagan  administration. 
In  addition,  he  addres.sed  the  sixth 
annual  dinner  of  TransAfnca.  and  em- 
phasized his  eagerness  for  a  construc- 
tive U  S.  foreign  policy  toward,  not 
onlv  Grenada,  but  toward  other  Carib- 
bean and  Central  American  govern- 
ments, which  came  to  power  after  de- 
feating regimes  commonly  regarded  as 
oppressive  and  undemocratic.  He  em- 
phasized his  determination  to  move 
toward  holding  elections  in  Grenada. 

After  Prime  Minister  Bishop  re- 
turned home  from  this  visit,  he  wrote 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  meeting 
with  him.  and  once  again  expressed 
his  willingness  for  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  Caribbean. 

It  is.  I  think,  appropriate  and  timely 
that  .selected  parts  of  Prime  Minister 
Bishops  speech  to  TransAfnca  be  in- 
cluded in  tne  Congressional  Record. 
along  with  his  last  letter  to  me.  so  thai 
we  mav  ask  ourselves  if  the  tragic 
deaths  of  Americans.  Grenadians.  and 
Cubans  could  have  been  avoided  this 
past  week  in  Grenada.  I  would  hope, 
also  that  these  comments  will  be  care- 
fullv  considered  and  reflected  upon  as 
ue  watch  the  escalation   of  increased 
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hostility  toward  other  regimes  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

ExcEHPTS  OF  Pbime  Ministf;b  Maurice  Bish- 
ops  Speech  to  TransAfrica.  June  4.  1983 
Distingui.shed  Members  and  Friends  of 
TransAfrica.  I  am  greatly  honoured,  and 
greatly  moved,  to  find  myself  here  tonight 
in  the  presence  of  a  gathering  of  some  of 
the  finest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroic 
Black  American  people. 

The  link-s  between  our  people  and  the  30 
million  black  people  of  America  go  far  back 
into  the  chronicles  of  the  European  assault 
on  our  ancestral  land  and  the  enforced 
transportation  of  our  ancestors  to  the 
Americas. 

The  struggle  of  the  black  American  people 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  liberation  struggles  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  In  every  corner  of  the  earth 
where  people  are  struggling  or  have  strug- 
gled to  win  their  freedom,  the  names  of 
your  great  leaders  are  honoured,  and  people 
draw  strength  from  your  struggles  and  your 
victories. 

The  history,  the  problems  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  ma-sses  of  people  of  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  Black  America  are  extraordi- 
narily similar,  and  that  is  why  TransAfnca 
is  an  organization  with  so  much  meaning 
and  relevance  to  us  all. 

I  must  also  say  that  our  country.  Grena- 
da with  the  same  fierce  determination  as 
that  of  African  stales  and  Black  America, 
has  embraced  Africa's  number  one  priority: 
full  unconditional  liberations  and  self-deter- 
mination for  Southern  Africa. 

But  sisters  and  brothers,  to  be  very  open 
and  frank,  what  worries  us  about  the  South- 
ern African  struggle  is  not  just  the  brutal. 
aggressive     and     expansionist     policies     of 
South  Africa,  but  also  the  attitude  of  the 
powerful  U.S.A.  administration  and  the  con- 
ditions of  misery  and  suffering  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  warm  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  South 
African  government  in  defiance  of  the  UN  is 
really  an   affront   to  humanity.  The  open 
hostility  of  the  United  States  Administra- 
tion to  Grenada  while  at  the  same  time  em- 
bracing South  Africa  underlines  the  serious 
hypocrisy  of  the  present  Administration. 

In  Central  America  what  we  are  experi- 
encing is  the  exiension  of  the  same  attitude 
that  again  negates  the  interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  region. 

Consider  the  ca.se  of  Nicaragua,  whose 
people  have  suffered  so  much  during  this 
century  from  military  invasion  of  their 
country,  through  the  many  years  of  brutal 
and  corrupt  Somoza  dynasty,  to  this  day  of 
ClA  backed  and  trained  counter-revolution- 
aines  and  mercenaries.  What  crimes  have 
the  Nicaraguans  committed^  The  only  crime 
that  thev  are  guilty  of  is  the  same  commit_ 
ted  by  tlie  American  colonies  in  their  war  of 
independence:  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
self-determination. 

At  home  in  Grenada,  our  people  have 
never  failed  to  contrast  the  poor  stale  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  Slates  and  Gre- 
nada today  with  the  embrace  that  the 
brutal  and  corrupt  dictator.  Eric  Gairy  re- 
ceived from  successive  U.S.  Governments 
before  the  revolution. 

Up  till  verv  recently,  our  requests  for  dia- 
logue have  been  met  consistently  with  eco- 
nomic, political,  diplomatic  and  military 
pressures  on  our  young  revolution.  From 
the  very  first  days  of  coming  to  power,  the 
United "  States  pursued  a  policy  which 
showed  no  respect  for  our  national  pride 
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and   aspirations,   and  sought   constantly   to 
bring  the  Revolution  to  its  knees. 

We  have  faced  tremendous  adverse  propa- 
ganda, especially  against  our  new  interna 
lional  airport  project.  We  faced  military 
pressure  in  August  1981  from  a  naval  exer- 
cise called  "Operation  Amber  and  Amber- 
dines"  designed  to  intimidate  Grenada.  Our 
request  for  exchange  of  Ambassadors  has 
not  been  responded  to. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to  raise 
the  issue  of  free  elections,  but  the  new  Gre 
nada.  like  your  country,  was  born  in  a  great 
revolutionary  act  of  liberation.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  gave  itself  a  period  of  thir 
teen  years  to  consolidate  before  holding  the 
first  elections.  In  South  Africa  there  is  no 
electoral  process  for  Blacks,  who  are  the 
majority  of  the  population.  And.  let  us 
recall  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Salvador  Allende  of 
Chile,  was  duly  elected  and  instituted  yet 
none  of  this  detered  a  previous  U.S.  Admin- 
istration from  violently  overthrowing  this 
regime. 

Sisters  and  brothers  and  friends,  despite 
all  of  these  clear  inconsistencies,  these  pain 
ful  and  damaging  actions  against  Grenada, 
this  clear  pattern  of  unfriendliness,  we 
remain  fervently  committed  to  the  normal- 
ization and  improvement  of  relations  with 
your  government,  for  this  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  two  peoples.  In  these  very 
days  we  are  engaged  in  an  earnest  search 
for  meaningful  dialogue  at  appropriate 
levels  and  as  far  as  Grenada  is  concerned  we 
are  willing  to  go  into  talks  with  an  open 
mind  and  without  preconditions.  For  us  the 
true  bottom  line  is— let  us  talk  now." 

June  7.  1983. 
Congressman  John  Conyers. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  On  behalf  of  the  Peoples  Rev- 
olutionary Government  and  people  of  Gre- 
nada. I  want  to  personally  thank  you  for  fa- 
cilitating my  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

I  am  confident  that  my  visit  to  Washing 
ton.  Detroit  and  New  York  and  my  meetings 
with  yourself  and  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  improving  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  my  visit  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards further  cementing  the  natural  alli- 
ance between  our  black  sisters  and  brothers 
in  our  two  countries. 

As  you  know,  we  in  Grenada  are  firmly 
committed  to  peace  and  harmony  in  our 
American  region.  Equally  we  are  convinced 
that  this  commitment  cannot  become  a  re- 
ality unless  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere 
are  committed  to  the  principles  of  respect 
for  sovereignity  and  non-interference  into 
each  others  internal  affairs.  As  we  struggle 
for  this  principle.  I  know  that  we  can  look 
to  you  and  your  colleagues  for  firm  support 
In  closing  I  extend  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Black  Caucus  an  open  invita- 
tion to  visit  us  at  any  time. 
Sincerely. 

Maurice  Bishop. 

Pnme  Mtmsler.m 
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HON.  JOHN  EDW.ARD  PORTER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Drug  Education 
Week,  I  would  like  to  point  to  the 
many  parents  across  the  country  who 
are  constructively  addressing  the  trag- 
edy of  drug  and  alcohol  use  among  our 
young  people. 

Although  drug  use  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  it  has  become 
frighteningly  epidemic.  More  and 
more  children  are  experimenting  with 
drugs  and  alcohol  at  a  younger  and 
younger  age  to  the  extent  that  drugs 
and  alcohol  together  have  become  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  Ameri- 
can teenagers.  Some  16.000  young 
people  were  killed  in  a  recent  year  in 
alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities  alone; 
50  percent  of  the  5.000  teenage  sui- 
cides last  year  were  attributed  to  alco- 
hol and  pills. 

A  ray  of  hope  in  this  unfortunate 
situation  is  that  parents  around  the 
country  are  courageously  facing  the 
possibility  that  their  own  children  are 
being  robbed  of  a  normal  and  healthy 
childhood  through  the  specter  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  At  least  5.000 
parent  peer  groups  have  been  orga- 
nized and  are  working  energetically  to 
deter  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs 
among  their  communities'  young 
people. 

Hopefully  the  determined  efforts 
and  successes  of  these  concerned 
parent  groups  will  be  built  upon 
through  their  sponsorship  of  an  up- 
coming public  television  broadcast  of 
'The  Chemical  People,  "  a  two-part 
series  designed  to  bring  parents  and 
citizens  together  and  offer  them 
guidelines  for  helping  young  people. 
Last  night  and  on  November  9.  com- 
munities in  my  district  will  be  among 
12.000  communities  around  the  coun- 
try gathering  to  watch  this  broadcast. 
Program  1  will  supply  hard  informa- 
tion about  the  alcohol  and  drug  abiLse 
probleiTi  and  lead  to  a  discussion  of 
the  local  situation.  Program  2  will 
focus  on  how  other  parents,  schools, 
and  neighbors  are  fighting  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  provide  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  task 
force. 

Recently,  the  director  of  "The  Gate- 
way" a  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
gram for  chemically  dependent  adoles- 
cents. Dr.  Jcscph  Novello.  testified 
before  a  crisis  intervention  hearing  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families.  In  his  testimony. 
Dr.  Novello  pointed  out  that: 

No  one  single  group  or  institution  is  at 
"fault"  (for  the  epidemic  of  teenager  drug 
abuse):  not  the  Federal  Government,  not 
parents,  not  the  schools,  not  the  media,  not 
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I'ven  psychiatrists— and  surely  not  the  teen- 
.  irs  themselves. 

He  went  on  to  stress,  however,  that: 
If  none  of  us  stands  alone  as  the  prob- 
lem—we must  stand  together  as  the  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  dedicat- 
ed individuals  in  my  district  and  across 
the  country  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  be  part  of  this  solution. 
They  have  translated  their  love  for 
their  children  into  an  honest  and  de- 
termined campaign  for  their  future. 
Their  efforts  should  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  involvement  for  us  all.* 
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HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  remarks  of 
John  D.  Feehan.  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Co.  I  think  Mr.  Fechan's  com- 
ments are  worthy  of  our  consideration 
as  we  deal  with  the  issue  of  acid  rain. 

His  remarks  follow: 

Reimarks  of  John  D.  Feehan 

My  name  is  John  Feehan  and  1  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  President  of  Atlantic 
City  Electric  Company  which  serves  the 
electric  energy  needs  of  the  Southern  third 
of  this  State.  In  recent  years  I  have  also 
served  as  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Utili- 
ty Association,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  as  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Cap 
ital  Budgeting  and  Planning  Commission 
and  as  a  Director  of  the  Governor's  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Project.  I  mention  these 
other  activities  to  suggest  that  my  remarks 
come  from  a  broader  perspective  than 
simply  that  of  a  utility  chief  executive. 

I  want  to  commence  by  wishing  you  a 
"Happy  Anniversary."  Ten  years  ago. 
almost  to  this  exact  date,  the  Arab  Oil  Em- 
bargo commenced.  That  event  had  a  world 
wide  and  continuing  impact  on  energy 
prices  and  rampant  inflation.  In  New  Jersey 
we  saw  a  major  disruption  in  energy  supply 
and  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of  all 
forms  of  energy,  including  electricity.  Was 
that  event  unpredictable— my  answer  to 
that  is  a  resounding  "No." 

In  1971  I  testified  before  this  very  New 
Jersey  Clean  Air  Council  when  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
was  hell  bent  on  driving  the  last  trace  of 
coal  out  of  New  Jersey  by  its  very  stringent 
particulate,  smoke  and  SO.,  regulations.  We 
warned  that  we  were  being  forced  to  use  low 
sulfur  overseas  oil.  I  testified  in  1971  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  current  fuels  crisis,  the  complete 
elimination  of  a  basic  fuel  source  (coal)  is 
pure  folly  and  places  this  State,  the  East 
Coast  and  the  Nation  in  an  extremely  vul- 
nerable position  ■■  "-85  percent  of  the  East 
Coast  oil  comes  from  foreign  sources  on  for- 
eign ships  under  foreign  flags.  This  oil 
supply  is  subject  to  disruption  due  to  the 
volatile  Mid-East  situation,  tanker  short- 
ages, .strikes  in  transportation,  port  tie-ups. 


etc.  On  January  24.  1971  the  Shah  of  Iran 
declared  that  the  10  major  oil-producing 
countries,  members  of  OPEC,  will  consider 
shutting  off  oil  to  the  West  if  there  is  a 
breakdown  in  talks  with  international  oil 
firms  on  higher  prices." 

I  went  on  to  say:  Elimination  of  coal  and 
complete  dependence  on  foreign  oil  also  sub- 
jects us  to  uncontrolled  price  escalation  by 
the  producing  nations  and  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies. We  will  have  lost  all  flexibility  in  fuels 
and  all  competition.  Already  we  have  seen 
oil  prices  at  our  plants  in  1970  go  from 
$1.83/bbl  to$4.67/bbl." 

Placing  the  Nation  in  this  position  of  de- 
pendence and  vulnerability  could  result  in 
our  being  brought  to  our  knees  by  a  cutoff 
of  this  foreign  oil  or  even  worse,  being 
drawn  into  an  international  confrontation 
and  conflagration  because  this  lifeblood  has 
been  cut  off." 

"In  this  continuing  fuels  crises,  flexibility 
in  fuel  supply  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves.  For  this  reason 
we  beseech  you  not  to  drive  coal  completely 
out  of  the  State  with  these  proposed 
changes—" 

No  one  would  listen  to  that  warning  in 
1971  and  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  went 
pell  mell  on  its  path  to  greater  dependence 
on  overseas  oil.  Coal  was  essentially  banned 
in  New  Jersey  so  that  by  the  time  the  Arab 
Oil  Embargo  hit  10  years  ago  this  week, 
fully  75  percent  of  the  electricity  in  our 
service  area  came  from  overseas  oil. 

With  the  embargo,  that  1970  price  for  oil 
of  $1.83/bbl  went  to  $12/bbl.  With  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ayotallah  Khomeni  in  1980  the 
price  of  oil  went  over  $30  bbl  and  is  current- 
ly at  $29/bbl.  The  present  price  of  oil  is  16 
times  higher  than  it  was  in  1970!  This  esca- 
lation in  oil  prices  continues  to  plague  this 
Nation,  particularly  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems. 

These  events  disrupted  the  coal  market  as 
well.  In  1970  coal  delivered  to  our  system 
cost  about  $9 /ton.  Today  we  are  paying 
around  $49/ton.  a  fivefold  increase. 

As  a  result  of  these  increases  in  fuel  costs 
and  the  worldwide  inflation  they  spawned, 
the  price  of  electricity  in  New  Jersey  has 
risen  from  awc/kilowatthour  in  1970  to 
8.6c/kilowatthour  in  1983.  a  three-fold  in- 
crease. 

Please  forgive  me  If  I  seem  to  dwell  too 
much  on  these  past  events  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  les- 
sons we  should  have  learned  when  the 
OPECers  and  the  Ayotollah  picked  up  their 
two-by-fours  and  hit  us  over  the  head.  We 
are  still  vulnerable  to  worldwi.se  disruption 
of  oil  supply  and  escalation  in  oil  prices.  We 
could  easily  leave  this  meeting  to  be  preeled 
by  the  news  that  Iran  has  closed  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  in  response  to  Iraqi  airborne  mis- 
sile attacks  on  their  oil  facilities. 

We  have  made  some  progress  a-s  a  Nation 
in  reducing  our  dependence  on  oversea-s  oil 
but  we  are  .still  vulnerable  and  our  balance 
of-payments  'largely  oil  driven)  are  still  a 
major  economic  problem.  At  Atlantic  Elec- 
tric, we  have  made  substantial  progress  m 
reducing  our  dependence  on  overseas  oil.  By 
greater  use  of  coal  in  our  own  generating 
units,  by  greater  use  of  coal-fired  energy 
from  the  Midwest  and  by  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear power,  we  have  reduced  our  depend- 
ence on  rnerseas  oil  to  le.ss  than  20  percent 
A  remarkable  achievement,  goint;  from  75 
percent  dependent  to  less  than  20  percent 
dependent'  This  was  accomplished  by  dint 
of  great  effort,  major  capital  expenditure.'-, 
and  a  conviction  that  we  had  to  do  our 
share  to  get  out  from  under  tht    blackmail 
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of  foreign  oil.  In  some  cases  we  practically 
doubled  the  investment  at  our  generating 
facilities  to  achieve  this  result  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally .sound  manner. 

"So  what  is  the  point  of  all  this.  John"' 
The  point  is  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
being  stampeded  into  doing  something  dras- 
tic about  acid  rain.  There  are  still  legitimate 
questions  about  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
the  contributions  of  men  and  nature,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  cures.  But 
there  is  tremendous  emotional  and  political 
pressure  to  do  something. 

I  want  to  applaud  you  for  your  scientific 
approach  in  these  hearings  in  order  that  we 
might  get  better  facts  before  we  plunge 
headlong  into  an  extremely  expensive  pro- 
gram which  can  have  drastic  impacts  on 
New  Jer-sey  and  the  Nation.  Many  of  the 
proposed  programs  are  terribly  expensive 
and  they  will  impact  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  if  we  "clobber"  the  Midwest  with 
this  program,  we  will  see  sharply  higher 
costs  for  electricity  in  New  Jersey,  as  Mr. 
Geiger  will  testify.  Worse  than  that,  we  will 
see  greater  use  of  foreign  oil  with  all  that 
portends  in  terms  of  security,  inflation. 
international  blackmail  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments. 

The  greatest  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  reason  we  can  get  low-cost  coal  energy 
from  the  Midwest  is  because  that  area  is  so 
economically  depressed  with  the  auto  indus- 
try, heavy  machinery  and  steel  all  in  dire 
straits.  If  we  impose  higher  electricity  costs 
on  that  area  because  of  hastily  and  ill-con- 
ceived acid  rain  measures,  we  will  only  add 
to  the  uncompetitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry. And  that  is  the  bottom  line-sooner 
or  later  we  have  to  sell  things  overseas  or 
our  whole  economy  collapses.  To  the  extent 
we  needlessly  make  this  Nation  less  com- 
petitive, we  greatly  aggravate  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems.  To  the  extent  such 
an  acid  rain  program  forces  us  to  overseas 
oil,  our  balance-of-paymenis  problem  gets 
even  further  impacted. 

My  message  to  you  today:  be  a  voice  for 
reasonableness  Be  a  voice  for  getting  solid 
facts  before  we  plunge  headlong  into  pro- 
grams which  could  waste  billions  on  the 
wrong  solution  to  what  is  at  best  a  poorly 
perceived  problem.  Be  a  voice  for  reason- 
ableness-we  really  donts  want  to  come 
back  in  another  10  years  and  go  through  all 
of  this  againi 

Thank  you  for  listening.  Thank  .vou  for 
your  efforts  to  get  the  facts.* 


DECOMMISSIONING  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

ijl    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
while  the  Nation's  attention  was  fo- 
cu.spd  on  the  marine  troop  fatalities  in 
Lebanon  and  the  invasion  of  Grenada, 
the  President  told  three  members  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
he  was  terminating  them  before  the 
future  of  the  Commission  and  the  fate 
of  his  own  nominees  could  be  resolved 
by  Congress.  The  President  s  action- 
coming  after  numerous  bipartisan  at- 
tempts to  accommodate  the  adminis- 
tration, without  undermining  the 
Commission's       independence— should 
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be  viewed  as  one  in  a  series  of  steps  to 
reverse  the  Nation's  civil  rights 
progress  over  the  past  30  years  since 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Reagan  civil  rights 
record  in  the  area  of  higher  education: 
In  February  1981.  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation tried  to  exempt  from  existing  regula- 
tory coverage  and  civil  rights  requirements 
more  than  3.50G  postsecondary  institutions 
which  receive  and  benefit  from  student  aid 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  would  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Federal  court  decision  upholding  existing 
enforcement  responsibilities.  The  Depart- 
ments  proposal  to  the  Justice  Department 
would  have  ceased  counting  Pell  Grants  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  as  Federal  as- 
sistance for  purposes  of  Title  VI  of  the 
CRA.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973. 

In  January  1982.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment abandoned  a  10-year  policy  of  denying 
tax  exemptions  to  racially  discriminatory 
private  schools,  including  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  defending  its  new  policy  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Administration 
urged  the  Court  to  reverse  two  lower  court 
decisions  against  Bob  Jones  University  and 
the  Goldsboro  Christian  School.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Court  rejected  the  Administration's 
arguments  and  its  new  policy  of  providing 
tax  benefits  to  those  who  discriminate. 

Recently,  in  August.  1983.  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  the  governments  brief  in 
Grove  City  College  v.  Bell,  took  the  novel 
legal  position  that  private  funds  loaned  to  a 
student  to  attend  college— federally  guaran- 
teed and  subsidized— can  only  be  traced  to 
the  student  aid  office  at  the  recipient  insti- 
tution. This  ignores  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  loan  pays  tuition  and  fees  which  sup- 
port every  aspect  of  the  institution. 

These  few  examples  in  higher  educa- 
tion barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
Reagan  civil  rights  retreat  in  housing, 
education  and  employment. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration 
wants  to  decommission  civil  rights. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  the  oldest  c:vil  rights  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government,  created  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  It  is  an  •-  "  ' 
independent  bipartisan,  fact-finding 
agency  ■  with  no  real  power  except  to 
investigate  the  facts  and  report  its 
findings  10  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  Because  the  Commission  is 
an  independent  agency  and  because  it 
reports  to  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government,  its  rec- 
ommendations over  the  years  have 
carried  great  weight.  As  former  Com- 
mission Chairman.  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  CSC  wrote  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Lawyer: 

From  the  begmning.  the  Commission  on 
Ci\il  Rights'  ha-s  been  considered  an  "inde- 
pendent" agency,  although  the  word  does 
not  appear  m  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
which  established  the  Commission  as  an 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  Act  did  endow  the  Commis- 
sion with  bipartisanship,  one  of  the  at- 
tributes of  independence.  If  no  more  than 
three  of  the  six  Commissioners  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party,  the  President  is  not 
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expected  to  control  the  Commission.  Bipar- 
tisanship was  further  strengthened  in  1964 
by  an  amendment  providins  that  even  Com 
mission  subcommittees  shall  be  nonparti- 
san. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  proposal, 
which  became  the  Civil  RighUs  Act  of  1957. 
called  for  a  bipartisan,  executive  Commis- 
sion. .  .  . 

The  source  of  the  proposal  was  the  1947 
report  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  (the  Truman  Committee)  which  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Commission  on  Civil  Right.s  in  the  Ex 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President  and  the  si- 
multaneous creation  of  a  Joint  Standing 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  in  the  Congress. 

President  Truman  sent  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
Congress  in  1948  calling  for  both  of  these 
measures,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  In  the  1956 
and  1957  civil  rights  bills  sent  to  Congress 
by  President  Eisenhower,  only  an  executive 
commission  was  proposed.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  one  of  the  legislation's  sponsors, 
explained  that  fear  of  Southern  resistance 
led  to  abandonment  of  the  'Congressional 
Committee  "  proposal.  That  abandonment 
probably  gave  rise,  however,  to  the  idea  of  a 
bipartisan  rather  than  a  purely  "executive" 
commission.  The  influence  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  concept  might  also 
explain  why  the  Commission  was  required 
to  report  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the 
President 

The  current  political  debate  sur- 
rounding the  extension  of  the  Com- 
missions  life  is  troubling.  The  Presi- 
dent apparently  wants  to  remove 
three  current  Commissioners  and  ap 
point  people  who  agree  with  him  on 
school  desegregation  and  affirmative 
action  policy— a  move  which  under 
mines  the  Commissions  independence. 
Other  Chief  Executives  have  disagreed 
with  the  Commission  — Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Nixon  to  name  just 
two— but  none  of  them  have  tried  to 
remake  the  agency  in  their  own  politi- 
cal image.  That  is  not  what  Congress 
intended  in  1957.  when  it  gave  the 
President  the  power  of  appointment, 
nor  what  it  will  permit  in  1983  if  the 
President  abuses  that  power. 

The  Commission's  independence  and 
its  dual  reporting  responsibility  are  es- 
sential to  its  mandate  as  the  Nation's 
conscience  on  civil  rights  issues.  The 
President  and  Congress  may  not  like 
what  the  Commission  has  to  say.  but 
we  surely  ought  to  listen. 

Since  President  Reagan  has  commit- 
ted his  administration  to  reversing  the 
civil  rights  policies  of  three  Republi- 
can and  three  Democratic  Presidents— 
which  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  and  were  consistently 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States— it  is  even  more  impor- 
!  in'  U)  have  a  Commission  on  Civil 
\i\A\ii.-.  That  Commission  must  main- 
tain all  of  the  three  essential  qualities 
envisioned  in  the  1957  Act: 

Independence; 
Reporting  membership;  and 
Reporting  responsibility  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 

It  should  also  have  a  legislative  man- 
date to  file  amicus  curiae  or  friend  of 
the  Court  briefs  in  civil  rights  cases 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  If  these 
principles  cannot  be  included  in  legis- 
lation which  can  be  enacted  before  the 
current  Commission  expires,  I  hope 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  leadership  will  commit  them- 
selves to  passing  new  legislation  early 
in  the  next  session  • 


VOTES  ON  OCTORER  31     1983 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

■     IKNNSVl.VV. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  while  traveling  from  my  dis- 
trict. I  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers—missed two  votes  that  were  not 
anticipated  to  be  scheduled. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  aye  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Brown  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
oppose  turning  over  $20  million  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  to 
promote  democracy  abroad. 

The  House  on  June  9  approved  an 
amendment  eliminating  any  contribu- 
tion of  tax  funds  to  either  political 
party  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  think 
that  subsidizing  either  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  parties  is  an  appropri- 
ate use  of  tax  money  # 


HOUSE  JOIN  1    KK.SOLUTION  409 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

1  ^    \ ;  \  ^  K  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  prohibit  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  or  any  Federal  agency  from 
using  funds  to  dispose  of  the  Naval 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory  near 
Barrow.  Alaska,  except  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  Naval  Arctic  Research  Labora- 
tory, or  NARL  as  it  is  called,  is  a  re- 
.search  facility  located  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  It  is  adjacent  to  the 
village  of  Barrow.  Alaska,  and  directly 
west  of  our  enormous  oil  fields  at 
Prudhoe  Bay.  For  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  conducted  re- 
search from  NARL.  using  the  facilities 
to  stage  research  expeditions  which 
sought  to  teach  us  more  about  man's 
ability  to  function  in  an  arctic  climate. 
The  Navy  has  indicated  its  interest  in 
closing  it5  program  on  arctic  research, 
and  is  planning  to  spend  .some  $10  to 
$20  million  to  dismantle  this  physical 
structure.  This  resolution,  identical  to 
a  Senate  passed  measure,  would  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  the  Navy 
from  spending  money  to  dismantle  a 
valuable  structure. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  taxpayer 
money,  my  resolution  would  allow 
some  time  for  alternative  uses  for  the 
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facility  to  be  developed.  The  village  of 
Barrow  has  expjrcsscd  an  iiiicrtst  in 
acquiring  the  .st  rurturt  ,  inr  [jos.sible 
use  as  a  vocatmnai  tr;iinink'  I'tntir  or 
as  a  stajjinj'  area  !or  research  activities 
conduci'  (I  h\  public  and  private  inter- 
ests. As  >uu  kiiuw.  the  Arctic  i.s  a  virtu- 
al treasurehouse  of  natural  resource 
wealth,  as  evidenced  by  Prudhoe  Bay. 
North  America's  largest  oil-producing 
structure.  Yet  the  arctic  is  also  a  very 
fragile  ecosystem,  in  which  indigenous 
peoples  utilize  nature  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence  lifestyle.  Any  such 
exploitation  of  natural  resources, 
therefore,  must  be  done  in  a  way  that 
allows  the  continued  protection  of  the 
environment.  Toward  that  end.  the 
Senate  hais  passed  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Arctic  research  policy,  designed  to 
learn  more  about  the  Arctic  and  man's 
part  in  the  Arctic.  This  bill  is  present- 
ly before  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  in  the  House,  where  it  is 
expected  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  With  the  po.ssible  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  the  facility 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Ala.ska  may  pro- 
vide a  low  cost  alternative  to  construc- 
tion of  a  new  physical  plant,  and 
therefore,  should  be  retained  at  least 
until  an  appraisal  of  the  economics  of 
such  use  is  ascertained.  This  resolu- 
tion would  direct  that  some  time  be 
bought  for  the  facility  during  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  options  for 
its  future  use  and  slowing  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  act  quickly,  as  did 
the  Senate,  in  adopting  this  prudent 
initiative,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker  • 


A   RARE  COMHINAIinN' 

HON.  H.AMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

OK  NfcW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  one  finds  a  person  whose 
physical  talents  and  mental  prowess 
clearly  stand  out  abo\e  his  peers.  For 
those  who  possess  such  unique  gifts.  A 
Rhodes  scholarship,  a  wide  choice  of 
careers,  and  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  the  public  await. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  one  of  these 
individuals  as  a  constituent.  Despite 
his  young  age  of  13.  Nolan  Glantz  of 
Crompond.  NY.,  is  already  a  men's 
champion  doubles  racketball  player. 
His  ability  is  too  great  for  others  his 
age. 

Aside  from  his  formidable  athletic 
skills,  Nolan  also  is  a  gifted  math  stu- 
dent. On  the  .scholastic  aptitude  test 
for  math,  normally  administered  to  17- 
and  18-year-olds  in  11th  and  12th 
grade.  Nolan  last  December  at  the  age 
of  12  scored  700  out  of  a  possible  800. 


He    i.s    a    national    champion    in    the 
Olympics  of  the  Mind"  comp'-'i'ion. 
Recognizing     his    enormoti.s    talent. 
this    week's    Sports    Illustrated    pub- 
lished   an   article   on    Nolan's   accom- 
plishments. The  article  follows: 
A  Most  Precocious  Lad 
In   the   interest   of   extolling   exceptional 
athletes  regardless  of  age.  we  hereby  intro 
duce  Nolan  Glantz.  an  eight-grader  at  the 
Lakeland  (NY.)  Middle  School.  Nolan  is  all 
of  5  1"  and  100  pound.s.  but  last  .summer  he 
won  the  American  Amateur  Racquelball  A.s 
.social Ion    championship    for    boys    12-and- 
under   by   scores   of    15-1    and    15  3.   Nolan, 
who  can  drive  the  ball  a  stunning  106  mph. 
also    shared    the    doubles    crown    for    the 
second   time.   He   has   won   any   number   of 
other  titles,  including  the  New  York  State 
Open  Men's  B  doubles. 

Nolan  is  an  academic  star.  too.  He's  in  the 
National  Junior  Honor  Society,  was  the  top 
point-scorer  on  the  school  math  team  and 
has  received  get-acqualnted  letters  from 
MIT  and  Cal  Tech.  l^st  December,  while  a 
seventh-grader,  he  scored  700  of  a  possible 
800  on  the  math  SAT.  a  test  ordinarily  ad- 
ministered to  high  school  juniors  and  .sen 
iors.  in  Johns  Hopkins'  search  for  mathe- 
matically precocious  youngsters.  Along  with 
his  sister  Anita,  and  three  other  Lakeland 
Middle  School  students,  he  participated  in 
the  Olympics  of  the  Mind  competition,  and 
his  team  won  the  local,  state  and  national 
titles  in  its  division.  He  has  played  first  cello 
in  the  school  orchestra  and  now  plays  first 
violin. 

Nolan,  who  recently  turned  13.  is  planning 
to  become  a  racquetball  professional  within 
the   next   two  years  so  as  to  play   in   the 
Men's    Pro   division.    He    already    has    two 
sponsors.   Footjoy  shoes   and   Ektelon   rac- 
quets.   He   more   than    holds   his   own    now 
against  most  adults  on  the  court,  as  witness 
the  end  of  this  poem  that  Louis  Faiella.  35. 
wrote  after  getting  drubbed  by  the  lad: 
Embarrassed  by  this  carrottop 
I  quickly  ran  and  hid. 
And  the  only  thing  that  I  could  say: 
■  Who  was  that  rotten  kld?"» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FL(JRID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TI VES 

Thursday.  November  3.  1983 

«  Mr  I.KHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durint;  con.sideralion  of  H.R. 
r234.  tht  Fair  Practices  m  Automotive 
Produces  Act.  I  voted  pre.sent  on  the 
amendments  and  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Before  I  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  was  in  the  automobile 
tausine.ss  and  my  family  still  operates  a 
dealership  m  Dade  County.  Fla.  Be- 
cause of  my  family's  involvement  in 
authorized  dealership.s  of  both  Amen 
can  and  foreign  cars.  I  felt  that  m> 
voting  on  this  particular  bill  might  b( 
considered  a  conflict  of  interest  I 
therefore  voted  present.* 


EXTI  NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HILLCREST  WELCOMES  THE 
CHIEF  RABBIS  OF  ISRAEL 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW   Vi.lKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MI VES 

Tfiursdav.  .\orembcr  3.  1983 
•  Mr  .ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  threat  pleasure  that  I  ri.se  today  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  unique  event  which  will  take  place  in 
iny  district  on  Wednesday.  November 
9.  My  pleasure  stems  from  the  fact 
that  "it  is  a  rare  opportunity,  indeed. 
for  a  community  to  host  and  extend 
greetings  to  the  two  Chief  Rabbis  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty to  mark  this  occasion  by  saluting 
Rabbi  Avraham  Shapira  and  Rabbi 
Mordechai  Eliyahu  on  their  first  offi- 
cial .journey  to  these  United  States, 
and  on  their  joint  participation  in  a 
"Torah  Conclave"  held  in  their  honor 
by  my  constituents  of  the  Young 
Israel  of  Hilicrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  \va,s  the  great  Ameri- 
can statesman  Ben.iamin  Franklin  who 
suggested,  "A  good  example  i.s  the  best 
sermon."  Our  guests  are  men  of  faith 
and  .scholarship  whose  exemplary  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  achievements 
have  earned  them  the  prestigious  posi- 
tion to  which  their  peers  have  elected 
them. 

Together,  the  Chief  Rabbis  portray 
the  quintessential  qualities  of  religious 
harmony  and  mutual  respect,  while  in- 
dividually each  nobly  represents  the 
rich  heritage  of  his  ancestral  tradi- 
tions. 

Rabbi  Mordechai  Eliyahu,  known  a.s 
the  Sephardic  Rishon  Le-Tzion,  is  a 
descendeni  of  a  famous  Jerusalemite 
Kabbalistic  family.  He  received  his  or- 
dination at  the  Porat  Yo.sef  Rabbinic 
Seminarv,  and  for  many  years  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Rabbinic  Court  of  Je- 
ru-salem.  Rabbi  Eliyahu  us  widely  rec- 
ognized as  a  Halachic  authority. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Shapira,  the  Ash- 
kenazic  Chief  Rabbi,  is  a  sixth-genera- 
tion Jerusalemite  who  was  ordained  by 
the  leading  rabbis  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration. Currently  he  heads  a  rabbinic 
.seminary,  and  also  serves  on  the  Rab 
binical  Supreme  Court  and  Chief  Rab- 
binate Council  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  these  days  of  inter- 
national strife,  it  behooves  us  to  pause 
and  be  inspired  by  these  men  of  peace 
and  erudition,  for,  indeed,  their  exam- 
ple of  coexistence  is  greater  than  any 
seniion.  I.  therefore,  call  on  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  join  me  in  this 
tribute  to  the  worthy  Rabbis  and  m 
wishing  them  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zations whose  efforts  make  the 
Rabbis'  visit  po.ssible:  Vaad  HaRab- 
bonim  of  Queens,  Mizrachi-HaPoel 
HaMizrachi,  the  Young  Israel  of  Hill- 


crest,   and    its   spiritual 
Simcha  Krauss,» 
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leader.   Rabbi 


SOLARZ  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
SCHOLAR:  PROFESSOR  CACIAGLI 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  Norember  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  our  office  has  met  with, 
and  learned  from,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  International  Meeting 
for  the  Development  of  Neuroscience, 
Prof.  Francesco  Caciagli.  Since  he  has 
been  traveling  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently. I  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Professor  Caciagli  has  been  perform- 
ing extensive  research  on  neurotrans- 
mitters in  the  cyclic  nucleotide  sys- 
tems and  to  date  has  40  publications 
to  his  credit. 

He  received  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pisa  m  1971.  Profes- 
sor Caciagli  has  participated  in  re- 
search studies  m  Pisa.  Ferrara.  and 
Chieti,  Italy,  and  m  Israel. 

In  1979.  the  professor  organized  the 
Italian  Society  of  Neuropsychophar- 
macology  and  has  remained  an  active 
member.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Society  of  Biology  and  is  a  full 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chieti 
Medical  College, 

Of  Professor  Caciaglis  work.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Lord  Acton 
who  said  of  men  of  science: 

Theirs  is  the  logic  of  discovery,  the  dem- 
on.stration  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
the  development  of  ideas,  which,  as  the 
eartlily  wants  and  passions  of  men  remain 
almost  unchanged,  are  the  charter  of 
progress,  and  the  vital  spark  in  history.* 


RESTON  AND  LEWIS  SEE  TIME 
RUNNING  OUT  FOR  U.S.- 
SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF   FFNNSYLVANI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.1TI VES 

Thursday.  Sorember  3.  19S3 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  height  of  tension  i  and  euphoria  in 
public  opinion)  over  the  invasion  of 
Grenada,  I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind 
the  seriousness  and  the  danger  of  fail- 
ing to  talk  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  striking  that  both  James  Reston 
and  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  ma.ior  edito- 
rials on  this  subject  within  a  day  of 
each  other.  1  hope  all  my  colleagues 
would  read  and  ponder  the  truths  of 
these  articles  in  the  light  of  today's 
events. 
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Time  is  Running  Out  For  Nuclear  Arms 

Talks 

( By  James  Reston ) 

United  Nations— The  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  so  bad  lately  that  there's  a  tend- 
ency here  at  the  United  Nations  to  believe 
that  Yuri  Andropov  has  abandoned  hope  of 
reaching  a  compromise  on  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  with  President  Reagan,  and 
will  therefore  wait  and  maneuver  for  a 
change  of  administration  in  Washington. 

If  so.  this  may  be  the  worst  idea  the  Sovi- 
ets have  had  since  they  shot  down  the 
South  Korean  plane.  There  are  now  over 
400  days  until  the  U.S.  presidential  election 
of  1984.  and  time  is  not  on  the  side  of  com- 
promise or  common  sense. 

Every  few  days,  while  Reagan  and  Andro- 
pov and  other  politicians  exchange  insults, 
the  technicians  on  both  sides  add  one  or  two 
more  nuclear  missiles  to  their  arsenals. 

In  a  private  conversation  with  a  few  re- 
porters here  the  other  day.  President  Mit- 
terrand of  Prance  deplored  the  'politics  of 
passion.  "  And  he  reminded  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  that  each  of 
the  two  superpowers  "has  a  nuclear  system 
of  2.000  to  3.000  launchers,  carrying  8.000  to 
9.000  nuclear  warheads  .  .  .  which  could 
reach  and  destroy  each  other  seven  or  eight 
times  over.  "  That,  he  thought,  was  more 
than  enough. 

As  to  the  theory  that  things  will  get 
better  if  Washington  and  Moscow  only  wait 
for  new  and  more  sensible  leaders  to  come 
to  power,  this  is  a  shared  illusion  unsupport- 
ed by  history. 

Maybe  there  was  something  to  it  in  the 
period  between  Stalin  and  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow,  but  since  then,  not 
much.  Washington  waited  for  a  long  time, 
watching  the  decline  of  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
health,  and  hoping  that  maybe  a  new  gen- 
eration, better  educated  and  informed  about 
the  West,  just  might  believe  that  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers  had  more  to  gain  by 
cooperation  than  by  confrontation. 

If  anything,  things  have  become  worse, 
and  the  troubling  silence  of  Andropov 
during  most  of  the  Korean  plane  controver- 
sy has  raised  doubt  about  whether  he's  com- 
manding the  military  or  vice  versa. 

As  to  the  idle  chatter  here  in  the  U.N.  del- 
egates' lounge  about  the  Soviets  trying  to 
influence  the  coming  U.S.  presidential  elec- 
tion, nothing  could  be  sillier.  For  every  time 
the  Soviets  have  tried  to  fiddle  with  public 
opinion  in  democratic  elections,  knowing  so 
little  about  it,  they  have  failed— most  re- 
cently in  the  West  German  election.  And 
obviously,  the  more  they  tried  to  defeat 
Reagan  by  opposing  him  and  waiting  for 
somebody  else,  the  more  they  would  pro- 
voke him  to  run  and  assure  his  re-election. 

Fortunately,  there  are  one  or  two  signs  of 
caution  on  both  sides.  In  his  speech  here. 
Reagan  made  a  few  amendments  to  his 
original  nuclear  proposals  and  said:  "The 
door  to  an  agreement  is  open.  It  is  time  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  walk  through  it." 

Andropov,  in  reply,  resented  what  he 
termed  Reagan's  "malicious  attacks  "  on  the 
Soviet  Union  but  he  didn't  slam  the  door. 
"We  do  not  base  our  policy  on  emotions. "'  he 
said,  and  concluded  that  the  arms  race 
could  still  be  brought  under  control. 

But  time  is  now  an  important  factor. 
There  are  only  a  few  short  weeks  for  negoti- 
ations at  Geneva  before  the  United  States 
will  be  deploying  its  new  nuclear  cruise  and 
Pershing  2  missiles  in  West  Germany,  Brit- 
ain and  Italy. 


I  \  n  \si()\s  Ol    KlM.AKKs 

Also,  coming  into  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  before  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign begins  in  earnest  at  the  outset  of  the 
new  year,  there  is  just  a  brief  chance  now 
for  serious  negotiations.  The  atmosphere  is 
not  good,  but  it  will  be  harder  to  reach  an 
accommodation  after  both  sides  put  more 
missiles  closer  to  one  another,  and  after  the 
presidential  campaign  begins  in  1984. 

The  White  House  .seemed  to  recognize  the 
danger  of  loitering  into  a  renewal  of  the 
Cold  War.  It  did  not  ignore  Andropov's  re- 
jection of  Reagan's  "Open  Door"  proposal, 
but  in  an  official  statement,  said: 

"While  we  disagree  profoundly  on  the  way 
human  society  should  be  organized  ...  we 
know  that  we  must  live  on  the  same  planet 
and  that  peace  is  imperative  to  mankind  if 
it  is  to  survive." 

So  we'll  sec  in  the  short  time  that's  left 
before  the  missiles  are  moved  closer  to  one 
another  whether  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
negotiate  or  wait  for  the  next  election. 

Everything  that  can  be  said  by  Moscow 
and  Washington  against  one  another  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again.  What  we 
need  now  is  a  little  silence,  and  a  chance  for 
serious  nuclear  negotiations  at  Geneva 
before  the  technicians  produce  more  weap- 
ons and  the  presidential  candidates  take 
over. 

Has  Anti-Soviet  Talk  Gone  Too  Far? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston. -The  Reagan  policy  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union— bristling  words  and 
an  all-out  arms  race— is  flourishing  as  never 
before.  The  administration  has  succeeded  in 
using  the  Korean  airliner  incident  to  inten- 
sify anti-Soviet  rhetoric  and  win  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  array  of  new  weapons. 

But  a  funny  thing  has  happened.  At  the 
moment  of  its  fullest  application,  the  policy 
has  proved  bankrupt.  A  number  of  adminis- 
tration officials,  realizing  the  dangers,  are 
alarmed.  Even  Ronald  Reagan  may  have  an 
inkling. 

The  event  that  put  a  chill  on  Washington 
was  the  statement  by  Yuri  V.  Andropov  on 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Putting  his 
personal  imprimatur  on  the  position,  the 
Soviet  leader  painted  the  administration's 
policy  as  unremittingly  hostile  and  implied 
that  there  was  no  point  in  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  such  a  government.  Any  "illu- 
sions" of  "a  possible  evolution  for  the 
better"  in  its  policy,  he  said,  had  been  "fi- 
nally dispelled." 

The  Andropov  statement  caused  concern 
for  evident  reasons.  It  is  one  thing  to  give 
.sermons  about  the  evil  of  the  Soviet  system. 
It  is  quite  another  to  wake  up  and  realize 
that  the  leaders  of  the  other  superpower  no 
longer  think  it  worth  talking  to  you  about 
matters  engaging  the  fate  of  mankind. 

If  meaningful  communication  breaks 
down,  the  consequences  could  be  immediate 
and  severe  on  the  question  of  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  scheduled  to  begin  flying  Pershing 
2  missiles  to  West  Germany  in  about  six 
weeks.  Many  Europeans  have  been  hoping 
for  last-minute  progress  in  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican arms  talks  that  would  forestall  the  de- 
ployment. But  the  Andropov  statement 
turns  that  possibility  from  remote  to  just 
about  nonexistent. 

Once  the  deployment  of  Pershings  and 
cruise  missiles  begins,  the  Ru.ssians  may 
take  .some  threatening  action  in  response. 
They  might  deploy  missiles  in  East  Germa- 
ny. They  might  move  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rines closer  to  the  American  East  Coast.  It 
takes  no  great  imagination  to  see  how  such 


steps  could  heighten  the  present  mood  of 
confrontation  and  increase  the  risk  of  fatal 
misadventure. 

A  perception  of  such  danger  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  struck  the  }<•  .u'm  liminis- 
tration.  Secretary  of  State  Cii  "r^:.  1'  .Shultz 
has  reportedly  told  colleagues  that  the  stri- 
dent and  prolonged  American  criticism  of 
the  Soviets  over  the  downing  of  the  Korean 
airliner  may  have  had  unintended  conse- 
quences. 

But  only  someone  grossly  uninformed 
about  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  failed  to 
appreciate  how  the  Russians  might  react  to 
the  words  used  by  this  administration— and 
not  just  since  the  incident.  For  two  and  one- 
half  years  Reagan  has  directed  the  harshest 
language  at  Soviet  leaders,  really  denying 
their  legitimacy.  And  they  do  care,  morbid- 
ly, about  attacks  of  that  kind. 

The  blithe  ignorance  of  the  administra- 
tion in  its  use  of  rhetoric  has  been  matched 
in  its  notion  has  been  matched  in  its  notion 
of  frightening  the  Soviet  Union  into  submis- 
siveness  by  an  arms  race.  The  Russians  have 
matched  every  previous  American  weapons 
buildup,  or  exceeded  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  arms  race  will  end 
differently. 

Dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  enor- 
mously difficult  and  frustrating.  Its  system 
is  cruel,  its  reactions  verging  sometimes  on 
the  paranoid. 

But  what  is  the  alternative  to  negotiation? 
Can  anyone  really  believe  that  keeping  its 
foreign  minister  out  of  New  York  will  im- 
press the  Soviet  Union?  Other  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  right  are  equally  ir- 
relevant. Insult,  bluster  and  threat  do  not 
work.  No,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  hard 
work  of  talking  — and  trying  to  define  the 
common  interest,  theirs  and  ours,  in  surviv- 
al. 

That  is  the  point  of  a  remarkable  article 
by  George  Kennan  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  New  Yorker.  The  piece  is  a  cri  de  coeur 
from  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

For  all  its  conspiratorial  nature,  Kennan 
says,  the  Soviet  regime  has  a  deep  interest 
in  avoiding  war.  But  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion acts  as  if  that  reality  did  not  exist,  as  if 
the  Russians  were  10  feet  tall,  as  if  they  had 
no  problems,  as  if  they  could  be  stopped 
from  world  conquest  by  only  military  force. 
Then  he  writes: 

"This  view  is.  if  one  will  forgive  my  lan- 
guage, simply  childish,  inexcusably  childish, 
unworthy  of  people  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
great  power  in  an  endangered  world." 

It  is  a  more  dangerous  world  today  than  it 
was  on  Jan.  20.  1981.  Ordinary  communica- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  has  virtually 
ceased.  Our  leaders  talk  about  the  relation- 
ship more  and  more  in  military  terms— to 
the  point.  Mr.  Kennan  says,  where  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  "is  compelled  to  conclude  that 
some  sort  of  military  showdown  is  the  only 
conceivable  denouement."* 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaxi   Ntnrmber  3.  1983 
•  M      l<.\N(;i  1     Ml    .Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend   the   very   line  work  of  Dr. 


Cirald  V  Thnin.son,  Lambert  profe.s- 
>,,r  (i!  ni.iiHini-.  College  of  Ph.v.sirian.s 
uriii  .sun-:ri.n.s  of  Columbia  University, 

U:       I  lioin.soii    i.s    part    of    the    rare 
breed  wtio  arc  rdrnmit  t  cd  to  the  .ser\ 
ice  ol  olher.s.  He  i.-  a  man  of  lugh  char 
acter  who  has  de\<i!t d  hi.-^  life  to  ph.v.s 
inlotziral  research    [jalient  care,  kidney 
rrs.arch     and    !hr   .supervision   of    riu 
education  of  young  doctors.  His  contri- 
bution to  medical  .sciinci    iuu^  been  in- 
valuable,  and    lie    iichU    dcsirves   the 
recognition  ot  in-  pt nv- 

To  this  end.  Dr    I  hoinson  will  b.    rt 
cipient  of  the  National  Medical  Award 
It    will   be   presented    h\    tli<     Kidney 
Foundation  of  New    York    N<  'a   Jersey 
in  honor  of  his  career  of  publi<  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  award  is  among  the  highest 
achievements  in  his  profession,  and 
will  ta(  presented  to  him  on  January 
21.  1984,  in  New  York 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lliat  Dr  Thomson  is  also  the  director 
of  medicine  at  Harlem  Hospital 
Ci-ntrr,  I  mention  this  to  point,  oiit 
hov",  ".veil  rounded  and  dedicated  he 
really  is. 

He  ha-s  done  a,s  much  a.s  is  luimaniy 
possible  to  improve  his  profession.  He 
IS  committed  to  the  ideals  of  medical 
science,  and  is  an  example  that  young 
doctors  should  strive  to  emulate.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  rise  to  recognize 
his  dedication  and  service.* 
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VOTE  ON   H.R    2861 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THT  HOT'SF  OF  RFPRESFN'T  ».TIVES 

Thursday.  November  3.  19f^5 

•  Mr  MOORE  Mr,  Speaker,  H  R 
2867,  the  Hazardous  Wa.sle  Coniro; 
and  Enforcement  Act,  pa.ssed  the 
House  this  evening  by  a  voice  vote.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was 
present,  on  the  House  floor,  and  voted 
"•aye"  on  final  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 
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I'hf    House  met  at   10  a.m..  and  was  The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 

called    to   order   by   the   Speaker   pro  device,  and  there  were— yeas  280.  nays 

tempore  (Mr  Wricht)  24.  answered     present"  8.  not  voting 

^^_^_____  121.  as  follows: 

DE.si(;n.\  ri(  )N  iiy  s^'^.•\K^H  fHO 
i>:mi'()KF 

Th.  SPl'AKL'R  pro  tempore  laid 
beforf  ihi-  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C. 

November  3.  1983. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  November  4.  1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  0/  Ifie  Hnu.sr  n'  Representatives. 


The    result     of    thr    vote    wa.s    an- 
nounced li.';  abo\(   rrrorded. 


■ha^-i-:h 


James    David 
the     following 


The    Chaplain.    Rev. 
Ford.     D.D..     offered 
prayer: 

O  Almighty  God.  Your  creation 
reaches  to  the  highest  mountain  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  Your 
love  touches  the  soul  of  every  person. 
We  pray  that  Your  spirit  will  encour- 
age those  people  whose  lives  are  devot- 
ed to  helping  the  needy,  the  hungry, 
the  homeless,  the  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, the  refugee.  May  we  share  of 
the  gifts  we  have  received  for  the  alle- 
viation of  suffering,  for  it  is  in  giving 
to  others  that  we  receive  the  full 
bounty  of  Your  blessings.  In  Your 
name,  we  prav   .Amt-n 


THE  JOUf-INAI 

Thf  .SPFAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
Cti.iir  i;;u^  ixamined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces   to    the    House    his    approval 

t  .htTfot 

I'uruanf  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Jourri.ii   .'i:;.!    approved. 

Mr  KA.Sic  ii  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
III  11.  '  I  '  ..'  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
a^rt  I  ;n>i  !u  Hit  C'hair'.s  appro\al  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ttie  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  v^as  taken;  and  the 
Speak'  r  pr  1  tempore  announced  that 
till-  a.'-.  ,i!)i)>ared  to  liave  it. 

Mr  KASKH  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
til  th'  .III.  on  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAK^:R  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quoruni  i.s  not  present. 

The  SerKcarit  at  Arms  will  notify 
aij.srnt  Members. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
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MKSSACiK  FK(1M    THt:  SENATE 

A  llle.•-.sa^•(•  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrov..  one  of  it.s  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  aiiree."^  U.>  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  lo  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  ot  the  Senat(^  of  ilie 
following  titles: 

S.  448.  An  act  to  aulliorize  reiiabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S  J  Res  92  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8.  1983.  as  "Munici- 
pal Clerk's  Week  ". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2920)  enii 
tied  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain health-care  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admini.stration.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.s.sed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth. 
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COMMt:MORATING  CENTENNIAL 
OF  EI.KANCM^  ROOSEVELT'S 
BIRTH 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139)  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roo.se- 
velfs  birth,  and  a.sk  for  its  immediate 
consideration 

The  Clerk  read  th(^  t!tl(^  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
C,EJDEN.soN).  l>  ttier(  ...h.iection  to  the 
request  of  the  tjeni  leinaii  from  Ohio':' 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  ngh!  to  object,  and  1  will 
not  object,  but  would  the  gentleman 
explain  what  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 
Mr.  SOLOMON,   I   would  be  glad  to 
yield  lo  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139.  a  resolution  to  estab- 
hsti  a  Commi.ssion  on  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Centennial.  This  resolution, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  November 
2  is  essentially  identical  to  House 
.Voint  Resoh:tion  334.  introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Fish  I  which  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  September  30. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  amended  their 
bill  to  conform  essentially  to  ours,  and 
it  IS  acceptable  to  us. 


Briefly,  the  purpo.se  of  the  resolu- 
tion IS  to  commemorate  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
which  will  occur  on  October  11.  1984. 

The  resolution  would  establish  a 
Commi.ssion  to  encourage  and  advi.se 
on  commemorations  for  the  centenni- 
al. The  Commi.ssion  is  needed  to 
assure  national  focus  and  attention  for 
the  centennial  celebration,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  year-long  series  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  throughout  the 
country. 

House  Joint  Resolution  334  would 
also  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  substantially  complete  needed 
improvements  at  Val-Kill.  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site.  N.Y,. 
m  fiscal  vear  1984. 

The  Commission  established  by  this 
resolution  would  include  two  Members 
of  the  House  and  two  of  the  Senate; 
six  ex  officio  members,  and  Eleanor 
Roo.sevelt's  surviving  children.  The 
National  Park  Service  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  would  provide 
a-ssistance  and  facilities  for  the  u.se  of 
the  Commi.ssion  and  the  private  Elea 
nor  Roosevelt  Institute  will  provide 
staff  assistance  and  coordination.  Pri- 
vate members  of  the  Commission  will 
serve  without  pay  except  for  reim- 
bursement for  reasonable  travel  ex- 
pen.ses  up  to  a  total  of  SIO.OOO.  The 
Commi-ssion  would  expire  on  January 
L  1986. 

In  summary,  the  resolution  would, 
tor  a  very  modest  cost,  help  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  commemoration  of  the 
achievements  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  the  20th  century, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank 
both  Mr.  Fish  and  Senator  Moynih.^n 
for  their  outstanding  leadership  on 
this  resolution,  and  also  Mr.  Willl-vm 
Ford,  who  chairs  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  his  will- 
ingness to  help  expedite  our  consider- 
ation of  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  .several 
staff  members,  including  Bob  Peck  of 
Senator  Moynih.'^n's  staff:  Hope  Wit- 
tenberg of  Mr.  Fish's  staff:  and  Loret- 
ta  Neumann  and  Clay  Peters  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  staff. 

This  is  an  excellent  resolution  and  I 
urge  Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr,  LUJAN,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
vielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  simply  want  to 
make  sure  that  one  thing  is  in  the  bill. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows.  I 
have  a  particular  aversion  to  paying 
people  for  performing  these  kinds  of 
duties  when  .serving  on  boards.  During 
the  discussion,  I  felt  that  perhaps  we 
could  pav  the  travel  and  the  subsist- 
ence, taut  not  pay  $100  a  day  or  $300  a 
dav  in  addition  to  travel  and  subsist- 


ence. So  one  of  the  amendmenU;  I  had 
on  there  was  to  limit  that  to  $10,000  so 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman. 
since  this  is  a  Senate  resolution  that 
we  are  considering,  is  this  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill'' 

Mr,  SEIBERLING,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  m  the  Senate 
bill.  ^  The  members  will  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  m  lieu  of 
subsistence  in  the  same  manner  a.^ 
people  traveling  on  Government  ser\ - 
ice.  up  to  a  $10,000  total, 
Mr,  LUJAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  representing  Hyde  Park. 
N.Y. —where  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Historic  Site  is  locaied-I  am  pleased 
to  be  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues here  today  m  strongly  urging 
Us  immediate  adoption, 

Hyde  Park,  rich  with  history  and 
tradition,  was  just  recently  added  to 
my  congressional  district,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  represent  an  area  of 
such  importance  to  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. The  residents  of  Hyde  Park  are 
lustly  proud  of  one  of  their  leading 
citizens,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  I  join 
with  them  m  their  excitement  about 
restoring  her  former  home  and  open- 
ing It  to  the  public. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than 
to  establish  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Val-Kill  as  a 
place  for  full  public  visitation.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  constitutes 
nothing  less  than  the  long-awaited  re- 
alization of  a  dream  for  many  of  my 
constituents,  and  I  am  both  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  been  able  to  play  a 
role  in  bringing  this  about, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  at  this 
point  to  once  again  recount  for  my  col- 
leagues the  many  accomplishments  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  both  as  our  Na- 
tions First  Lady  and  m  the  years  fol- 
lowing her  husbands  death.  Mrs.  Roo- 
sevelt's contributions  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  American  society  are  well- 
known,  and  indeed,  there  is  simply  not 
enough  time  here  this  morning  to 
even  highlight  them.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  action  we  are  taking  here  in 
this  Chamber  today  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther memorialize  her  wonderful  work 
and  enhance  public  awareness  of  her 
incomparable  career  of  public  service. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution, 

Mr,  Speaker,  1  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The     SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, a.';  follows: 

S.J,  Res,  139 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
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in  Congress  assembled. 

finds  and  declares  that- 
(1 1  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  First  Lady 

of  the  United  States  from  1933  to  1945.  was 

one  of  the  country's  great  First  Ladies: 
<2)  born  into  wealth  and  privilege,  herself. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  nevertheless  worked  tire- 
le.ssly  to  secure  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged Americans  and  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  needy  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  de- 
veloping countries; 

i3)  both  during  and  after  her  services  In 
the  White  House.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  cam- 
paigned indefatigably  for  human  rights  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world: 

1 4)  Eleanor  Roo.sevelt  devoted  her  efforts 
especially  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren; 

<5)  for  this  service,  for  her  articulate  and 
compassionate  advocacy  of  the  highest 
Ami  rican  ideals,  and  for  demonstrating  by 
personal  example  the  capacities  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  succeed  in  areas  of  daily  life 
and  work  from  which  they  were  frequently 
excluded  in  her  day.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
earned  a  place  of  honor  and  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people:  and 

(6)  October  11.  1984.  marks  the  centennial 
of  Eleanor  Rooevelfs  birth  and  it  is  appro- 
priate for  Americans  to  mark  this  occasion 
with  appropriate  commemorations  during 
1984. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  the  Eleanor  Roosvelt  Cen- 
tennial. 

(bi  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House; 

1 2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
after  consultation  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader. 

<3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  ex  officio; 

<4)  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  ex 
officio; 
•    (5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  ex  officio: 

(6)  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ex  officio; 

(7)  the  County  Executive  of  Dutchess 
rounty.  New  York,  ex  officio; 

'8>  the  surviving  children  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  and 

(9)  the  chairman  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Institute,  ex  officio. 

For  a  particular  meeting  of  the  Commission 
any  member  of  the  Commission  may  ap- 
point another  Individual  to  serve  in  his 
stead. 

(c)  Commission  members  shall  designate 
one  of  their  number  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  established  by 
section  2  of  this  resolution  is  authorized 
to- 

(1)  encourage  and  recognize  appropriate 
observances  and  commemorations,  through 
out  the  United  States,  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt; and 

<2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
to  private  organizations  in  establishing  such 
observances  and  commemorations. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  meet  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  resolution  at  a  date  and  location  deter- 
mined by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  at 
such  locations  and  intervals  thereafter  as 
the  Commission  may  decide.  Unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Commission,  a  majori- 
ty  of   the   Commission   shall   constitute   a 
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quorum.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  January  1.  1986. 

<b)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct meetings  and  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  provide  the  Commission  such  as- 
sistance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  proceedings. 

(di  The  Commission  may  accept  donations 
of  money,  supplies,  and  .services  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

(e)  The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute,  a  not- 
for-profit  organization  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  successor  organiza- 
tion to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  chartered  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-11.  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to. 
and  coordinate  policies  and  events  for.  the 
Commission. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
.section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  total  of  payments 
made  under  this  subsection  for  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Sec.  5.  In  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  complete  such  improve- 
ments and  development  in  the  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt National  Historic  Site  at  Val  Kill  in 
Hyde  Park,  New  York,  m  fiscal  year  1984,  as 
will  assure  improved  access  and  availability 
sufficiently  to  open  the  site  to  extensive 
public  visitation. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


!'  i\.    GET    $1    MIL- 
Mi  iRRIRLF     TELE- 

-■■1  A  IK  IN- 


PAY  $10(1  Mil, 
LION  BA(  !•: 
PHONE  LE(.i 

fMr.  CORCOH.AN  r  '.  :  ;  was 
given  permission  \>-  iiir.  .  'ji.  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rumored  that  very  soon  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  up  the  tele- 
phone legislation  contained  in  H.R. 
4102. 

I  know  that  across  the  country,  and 
certainly  here  among  my  colleagues  in 


the  House,  there  is  the  imprcs.sion 
that  if  we  pass  this  legislation  it  will 
somehow  or  other  stop  the  proposed 
rate  increases  that  many  of  the  local 
operating  companies  have  filed  with 
the  various  State  public  utility  com- 
missions. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  This  legislation  does 
not  address  the  proposed  rate  in 
creases.  It  does  not  attempt  to  undo 
the  proposed  divestiture  of  the  AT&T 
telephone  system.  But  what  it  does  do 
is  to  stop  the  proposed  $2  monthly 
access  charge  for  long-distance  .service 
and.  instead,  impose  on  a  majority  of 
the  citizenE  of  this  country  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  rates  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  long-distance  service. 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
has  examined  this  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  adverse  effect  on  our 
ratepayers  in  Illinois,  and  what  they 
find  is  that  we  will  have  to  pay.  com- 
mencing in  1984,  $100  million  extra  in 
surplus  charges  for  long-di.stance  serv- 
ice that  would  go  to  .some  fund  that 
would  be  created  by  H  R.  4102,  and 
then  our  ratepayers  would  be  eligible 
for  about  $1  million  in  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  believe  it?  Pay 
$100  million  to  get  $1  million  back.  Il- 
linois is  on  the  losing  end  of  the  Fed- 
eral return  on  taxes  already;  but  this 
would  even  be  worse  than  that.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  look  very,  very  close- 
ly and  very,  very  carefully  at  all  of  the 
issues  and  especially  all  of  the  revenue 
provisions  of  H.R  4102. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  this  bad  bill,  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  recommended,  because  it 
is  undoubtedly  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  in  particular  for  the  people 
of  Illinois,  hornhlr  IrRislation. 


the  taxpaytTs.  and  \otf  fnr  iht-  dairs 
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(Mr.  JEFFtJHDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JEFF()HI),<  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  made 
its  final  calculations  on  the  dairy  com- 
promise and  the  Conable  amendment. 

Using  the  most  likely  scenario  as  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Conable 
amendment,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  the  Conable  amend- 
ment will  cost  $1.1  billion  more  than 
the  dairy  compromise  during  1984  and 
1985  and  $1.14  billion  over  the  5-year 
period  through  1988.  In  addition,  the 
Conable  amendment  will  be  $96  mil- 
lion over  the  1984  budget  baseline. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  please  help  the  dairy  farmers,  help 


PKOVIDINC;  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H  R.  4196.  DAIRY 
PRCMmCTION  STABILIZATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr,  LONG  of  Loui.'-;iaiia,  Mr.  Speak 
er.  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  355 
and    a.sk    for    il.s    iinnirdiatt     ron.sider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  355 
Resolved.  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4196)  to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
and  to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  dairy  product  promotion  to  improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  dairy 
products,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  except  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  1,  1983,  by.  and 
if  offered  by.  the  Member  designated,  and 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment: 

(1)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
dinger  of  Pennsylvania,  which  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Reprc 
sentative  dinger  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto; 

(2)  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by  Representative  Conable  of  New 
York,  which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  10 
exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Conable  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto; 

(3)  the  amendments  by  Representative 
Harkin  of  Iowa,  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  en  bloc  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendments 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Harkin  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto; 

<4)  the  amendments  by  Representative 
Madigan  of  Illinois,  and  each  of  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
twenty   minutes,  equally   divided  and  con- 


trolled   by    Representative    Madigan    and    a 
Memb<'r  oppo.sed  thereto; 

(5 1  the  amendment  by  Represenlalive 
Morrison  of  \Va.shington.  and  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  minute.s,  equally  dnided  and  controlled 
b\-  Representative  Morrison  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto: 

(6)  the  amendment.s  by  Repre.sentative 
Oberstar  of  Minnesota,  said  amendment-s 
shall  be  considered  en  bloc  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  forty  minutes  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  Oberstar  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto;  and 

(7)  and  the  amendments  by  Representa- 
tive Skcen  of  New  Mexico,  said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  en  bloc  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  Hou.se  or  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Skeen  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  4196. 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a  motion,  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  or  his  designee,  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill.  H.R.  3385.  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  text 
and  to  the  title  with  amendments  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  and  title  of  H.R. 
4196.  respectively,  the  Senate  amendments 
and  the  House  amendments  thereto  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  all  points  of 
order  against  said  motion  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and  the  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  said  motion,  if  offered,  to  final  adoption 
without  intervening  motion.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  said  motion  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
con.sider  a  motion  to  insist  on  the  Hou.se 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  H  R.  3385  and  to  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gejdenson).  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes,  for 
the  pvirpose  of  debate  only,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  my.self  such 
time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Re.solution  355 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4196.  the  Dairy  Production  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

House  Resolution  355  i.s  a  modified 
closed  rule,  allowing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
which   prohibits  the  consideration  of 


authorizing  legislation  if  that  mea.sure 
is  not  reported  by  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fi.scal  year  m 
which  it  is  to  be  effective. 

Section  215  of  the  bill,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  author- 
ity. Since  the  provision  would  become 
effective  upon  enactment  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  since  it  was  not  reported  on 
or  before  May  15.  1983.  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 402(a>  of  the  Budget  Act 

Hou.se  Resolution  355  further  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  5.  rule 
XXI  of  the  Budget  Act.  which  prohib- 
its appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  rule  provides  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  for  amendment. 
The  rule  provides  for  consideration  of 
committee  amendments,  and  seven 
specific  amendments  including  one 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. None  is  amendable.  These 
amendments  are  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  November  1, 
and  can  only  be  offered  by  the  Mem- 
bers specified  m  the  rule.  Debate  time 
on  each  amendment  is  limited  as  speci- 
fied. No  other  amendments  would  be 
in  order. 

House  Resolution  355  does  not  delin- 
eate the  order  of  consideration  of 
amendments:  however,  ander  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  House,  the 
chair  traditionally  first  recognizes 
members  of  the  committee  by  seniori- 
ty, followed  by  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
en  bloc  by  Representative  H.i^RKiN  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  5.  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is  needed 
on  the  amendments  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  needed  on  the  bill.  There  is 
language  which  would  allow  the  use  of 
CCC  funds  for  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram. The  rule  further  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  Harkin 
amendments  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  the  germane- 
ness rule.  This  waiver  is  needed  be- 
cause language  in  the  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  use  funds  avail- 
able to  him  to  encourage  consumption 
of  beef  and  pork  products. 

As  Members  are  aware,  at  the  Speak- 
ers  desk  is  H.R.  3385.  a  cotton  PIK 
bill  to  which  the  other  body  has  at- 
tached provisions  relating  to  other 
commodities,  including  dairy.  After 
pas.sage  of  H.R.  4196.  the  rule  provides 
for  a  motion  to  take  H.R.  3385  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendinents  with  an  amend- 
ment that  strikes  the  Senate-passed 
language  and  inserts  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4196  as  passed  by  the  House.  If 
the  motion  is  offered,  the  previous 
question  will  be  considered  as  ordered 
without  intervening  motion. 
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In  p»'rmit  consideration  of  this 
motion,  the  rule  waives  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI.  This  waiver  is  necessary  be 
cause  the  motion  provides  for  the  in 
sertion  of  the  text  of  H.R.  4196.  which 
as  I  indicated  previously,  contains  an 
appropriation. 

After  disposition  of  the  motion  to 
insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4196,  a 
subsequent  motion  would  be  in  order 
to  insist  on  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  3385 
and  to  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

These  motions  simply  expedite  pro- 
cedures for  going  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  do  not  preclude  any  of 
the  options  of  the  House  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  this  res- 
olution would  bring  forward  is  a  con- 
troversial one.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  the  dairy  industry  has  a  serious 
problem.  Each  year,  because  of  ad- 
vances in  production  technology,  dairy 
farmers  produce  a  large  net  surplus 
over  consumers'  needs. 

The  Federal  Government  buys  the 
surplus  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  now 
estimated  to  be  $275,000  per  hour,  or 
$2.4  billion  per  year.  The  current  Fed- 
eral program  of  high  price  supports 
and  a  so-called  milk  tax  on  the  dairy 
farmer  does  not  solve  the  problem,  nor 
is  it  fair  to  many  dairy  farmers  or  to 
consumers. 

Opinions  vary  on  how  best  to  resolve 
these  problems.  H.R.  4196  is  a  bill  that 
some  people  think  would  reduce  sur- 
plus dairy  production.  Others  feel  that 
it  is  a  package  of  diverse  proposals 
that  will  be  ineffective,  that  will  be  as 
unfair  as  the  present  milk  tax.  and 
that  will  end  up  costing  the  taxpayers 
even  more  than  the  current  program. 

The  rule  is  structured  to  meet  the 
expressed  desires  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  hear  the  various 
points  of  view  openly  debated,  to 
enable  them  to  cast  their  votes  in  an 
intelligent  and  informed  way. 

It  is  structured  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  many  Members  who  seek  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  views 
publicly  on  how  the  various  terms  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  affect 
both  the  public  and  the  dairy  farmer. 
This  rule  also  allows  for  the  major 
differing  points  of  view  to  be  heard.  It 
gives  the  Members  w'ho  have  germane 
amendments  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  floor,  without  at  the 
samf  time  tying  up  the  House  with 
prolonged  debate.  The  total  amount  of 
time  for  general  debate  and  amend- 
ments is  4  hours  and  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  355 
allows  the  Hou.se  to  di.scuss  the  dairy 
i.ssue  in  a  fair  and  balanced  way.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  rule  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation. 


D  1040 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has 
ably  described  the  provisions  of  the 
rule. 

The  dairy  compromise  is  a  bill  that 
must  be  passed.  The  industry  is  suffer- 
ing terribly  and  needs  help  immediate- 
ly. The  matter  has  been  debated  now 
for  months.  The  interested  parties 
have  been  trying  to  hammer  out  a 
compromise  measure  and  one  has  been 
worked  out.  The  compromise  will  be 
before  us  when  the  bill  is  considered 
on  the  House  floor. 

There  are  some  amendments  being 
offered  and  I  would  recommend  to  the 
House  that  any  amendment  that  con- 
flicts with  the  compromise  measure  be 
defeated,  because  the  compromise  was 
worked  out  by  the  dairy  industry  and 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  idea  is  to  limit  production  of 
milk  and  reduce  the  subsidies,  so  I 
commend  to  you  the  bill  when  it  is  de- 
bated and  remind  you  that  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  a  similar  measure 
and  quick  action  can  be  taken  follow- 
ing approval  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  before  the 
House  regarding  H.R.  4196.  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  dairy  bill.  This 
important  piece  of  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed  by  the  Nations  dairy 
farmers  who  have  over  the  past  3 
years  lived  in  constant  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  making.  In  reality, 
the  Congress  has  been  debating  this 
bill  since  1980.  Earlier  this  year,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  .sat  down  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  de 
veloped  the  bill  for  which  a  rule  is  now- 
being  requested.  Opposing  factions, 
primarily  those  who  wanted  an  ex- 
tended pay  diversion  program,  an 
option  which  will  be  given,  I  believe, 
by  the  Oberstar  amendment,  and 
those  who  wanted  a  straight  $1.50 
price  cut.  negotiated  long  and  hard 
and  came  up  with  what  I  think  is  a 
very  well  balanced  compromise,  not 
only  for  the  dairy  industry,  but  also 
for  the  taxpayer  a.s  well. 

It  was  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee 
soon  thereafter,  where  it  remained 
while  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  worked  to  develop  a  com- 
panion bill  regarding  the  levels  of 
wheat  and  grain  target  prices. 

This  latter  bill  never  materialized. 
As  a  result,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
matter  late  last  month  and  passed  a 


dairy  bill  that  is  virtually  identical  to 
that  being  recommended  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Senate,  incidentally,  passed 
that  by  voice  vote  after  defeating  what 
was  the  Conable  amendment  in  the 
Senate  by  50  to  37. 

With  the  session  nearing  adjourn- 
ment, it  has  become  essential  that  we 
move  expeditiously  on  this  legislation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Calendar  is  rather  crowded  and  that 
the  dairy  bill  cannot  reasonably 
demand  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  rule  which  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  will  allow  for  an  ex- 
peditious, yet  thorough  debate,  of  the 
fundamental  i.ssues  comprising  this 
program.  It  allows  for  the  neccs.sary 
debate  and  vote  on  the  supply  man- 
agement and  price  cut  options  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  investigat- 
ed in  the  discussions  that  led  to  the 
compromise  embodied  by  H.R.  4196.  It 
al.so  allows  for  consideration  of  several 
amendments  to  the  Hou.se  propo.sed 
program.  All  in  all,  the  rule  admirably 
serves  the  needs  of  this  body  to  expe- 
ditiously, but  thoroughly,  consider 
this  important  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
dairy  farmers  were  very  embarrassed 
over  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 
They  were  also  very  embarrassed  over 
the  amount  of  dairy  surpluses.  This 
dairy  compromise  will  cost  $1.1  billion 
less  than  the  Conable  option.  I  want 
you  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Second,  it  is  the  only  one.  including 
the  present  program,  the  Conable 
option  or  others,  that  will  reduce  the 
dairy  surpluses  to  practically  zero  at 
the  end  of  1985. 

Let  me  add.  some  have  suggested 
that  we  reject  this  opportunity  to  act 
and  leave  the  current  assessment  pro- 
gram in  place.  They  work  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  reasonable,  particularly 
given  our  crowded  calendar,  because 
the  assessment  is  budgetarily  accepta- 
ble in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  This 
analysis  is  flawed  in  two  important  re- 
spects. First.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  the  cur- 
rent assessment  program  will  lead  to 
budgetary  costs  some  $3  billion  greater 
than  will  the  committee's  bill  in  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988.  They  also  es- 
timate that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  end  up  owning  over 
40  billion  pounds  of  milk  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988  Retaining  the  current 
assessment  pro^Tam  in  the  face  of 
these  costs  and  surplu.s  stocks  in 
future  years  would  be  irresponsible. 

I  might  add  that  dair.\  farmers  are 
scheduled  to  receuf  a  .$1  per  hundred- 
weight increase  in  rnilk  pru  ..s  in  Octo- 
ber of  1984  if  we  ktip  thi-  current  pro- 
gram .Sum.  ihu>  ((include  we  should 
do  nothing.  Anyone  that  believes  the 
Congress   will    tolerate    the    incredible 


surpluses  and  stat:^'crin^;  cosUs  is  living 
m  a  drcani  uorki 

The  committees  bill  will  indeed 
eliminate  the  surplus.  USDA  estimates 
that  the  dairy  compromise  will  reduce 
Oovernment  stocks  to  less  than  1  bil- 
lion pounds  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1985 
In  light  of  these  facts,  it  i.s  clear  that 
we  must  act  now  to  end  Uk  current  as- 
sessment program. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  we  will  not 
so  act?  Of  course,  but  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  not  make  such  a  mi.stake. 
Nonetheless,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that,  if  the  committee's  bill  is  not  en- 
acted—for whatever  reason— the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  stuck  with  the  current 
a.s.sessment  program  until  most  likely 
1985  with  no  price  support  and  ad.iust- 
ment.  I,  for  one,  do  not  relish  that 
thought. 

The  rule  includes  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Conable.  He  and  I  last 
Tuesday  explained  our  respective  pro- 
posals to  a  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. After  we  had  finished,  one  of 
them  remarked  that,  really,  there  is 
not  as  much  difference  between  them 
as  one  might  think.  In  the  main,  that 
is  true,  but  there  are  indeed  differ- 
ences. 

The  similarities  are  worth  noting. 
Both  the  Conable  bill  and  the  compro- 
mise contain  a  potential  $1.50  price 
cut.  The  only  difference  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  phased  in. 

Initially,  the  impact  on  the  farmer  is 
almost  identical  under  both  bills.  The 
effective  support  price  under  the  com- 
promise is  $11.95  per  hundredweight; 
under  the  Conable  bill  it  is  $12  per 
hundredweight. 

Both  bills  recognize  that  a  change  to 
the  permanent  law  regarding  the  dairy 
program  is  necessary.  The  compromise 
would  make  those  changes  in  the  1985 
farm  bill;  the  Conable  amendment 
would  make  those  changes  now. 

The  differences  are  also  worth 
noting.  The  compromise  has  a  tempo- 
rary, farmer-financed  incentive  pro- 
gram that  will  quickly  reduce  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  disagreement  that 
this  provision  will  cost  taxpayers  over 
$1  billion  less  than  the  Conable  bill  in 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

USDA  projects  that  only  the  com- 
promise will  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
Government  stocks  of  surplus  dairy 
products  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Finally,  only  the  compromise  has  a 
farmer-financed  program  to  promote 
the  commercial  sale  of  dairy  products 
and  develop  new  commercial  u.ses  for 

milk. 

So  I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  compro- 
mise and  certainly  adopt  this  rule. 
which  gives  all  parties  a  chance  to 
have  their  part  of  the  country  repre- 
sented and  their  i.ssues  raised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  also  in  supporting  this 
rule.  As  the  gentleman  .stated,  it  does 
provide  for  an  expeditious,  but  I  think 
thorough  debate  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  dairy  bill  that  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  at  least  expressed  to 
us  a  couple  weeks  ago  that  they 
wanted  a  debate  on;  plus  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  other  amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  offered  that  did  not  come 
up  a  couple  weeks  ago  when  we  tried 
to  go  directly  to  conference  with  our 
compromise  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .iusl  wanted  to  take 
this  time  to  let  the  Members  know 
that  we  will  be  having  a  thorough 
debate,  of  course,  on  the  two  main 
contentions,  the  Conable  amendment, 
which  would  provide  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  price-support  cut,  and  the  Ober- 
star amendment,  which  would  extend 
the  diversion  payment  propram  from 
15  to  24  months. 

There  is.  however,  going  to  be  one 
very  significant  amendment  that  I  will 
be  offering  at  the  beginning  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  dealing  with  the  impact 
that  this  program  could  po.ssibly  have 
upon  our  beef  cattle  or  pork  and  poul- 
try producers  in  the  United  Stales.  In 
conversations  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  represent  these  areas, 
we  have  come  up  with  an  amendment 
w^hich  I  believe  will  work  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  an  adverse  impact  upon 
our  beef  and  poultry  and  pork  produc- 
ers in  the  United  States  because  of 
this  diversion  program  in  dairy. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  be  offer- 
ing provides  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  maximum  authority  to 
modifv  the  program  over  this  period 
of  time,  .so  that  all  of  these  dairy  cows 
will  not  come  on  the  market  in  any 
one  period  of  time,  so  as  to  drive  the 
prices  of  red  beef  or  poultry  down. 
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Also  in  the  amendment  we  have 
placed  in  there  a  floor  under  which 
the  Secretary  cannot  go.  in  other 
words,  in  our  amendment,  we  say  that 
if  the  average  price  of  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter  for  any  10-day  period  of 
time  within  a  60-day  framework  falls 
by  at  least  10  percent,  then  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  take  action.  He  no  longer 
cari  sit  bv.  and  so.  if  you  hear  from 
any  of  your  cattle  or  pork  producers 
that  this  is  too  much.  I  would  only 
slate  that  this  is  a  floor. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  trigger. 
However,  in  the  beginning  we  have 
given  the  Secretary  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  modify  contracts.  We  provide 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  program, 
that  every  dairy  farmer  has  to  give  the 
Secretary  his  plan  on  how  he  is  going 
to  reduce  his  dairy  production,  and 
the  Secretary  can  take  all  of  these, 
and  he  can  modify  them  so  as  to 
spread  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  coming  to 


market  and  then  we  say.  i(  that  is  out 
enough,  if  there  is  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion on  the  market  in  that  10-day 
period  of  time,  then  we  mandate  that 
the  Secretary  has  to  take  aciion, 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  not 
only  review  these  remarks  but  will  pay 
close  attention  to  this  amendment  and 
will  support  this  amendment  when  it 
comes  up  on  the  floor  .so  we  do  indeed 
protect  our  beef,  our  pork,  and  poultry 
producers  in  this  country 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule.  I  think  the  rule  accommodates 
all  of  the  vanou.=  proposals  that  have 
been  indicated  as  being  important  to 
various  Members  of  the  House  w'ith 
regard  to  the  consideration  of  this 
dairy  legislation. 

It  allows  a  full.  open,  and  frank 
debate  on  all  of  these  issues,  without 
wasting  the  very  valuable  time  of  the 
Congress  as  we  move  toward  the  close 
of  the  session. 

It  is  a  rule  that  I  hope  will  enjoy  the 
support  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  com- 
promise measure  when  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

At  this  time  I  have  one  more  request 
for  time,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  rise  in  support  of 
the  rule.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  move  this  issue  along.  If  there  is 
anyone  today  that  ought  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  rule,  it  would  be  me. 

I  went  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
asked  that  an  amendment  be  made  in 
order  that  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  because  of  some 
questions  of  germaneness  and  jurisdic- 
tion, and  I  understand  that. 

There  is  a  purpose  for  the  amend- 
ment that  I  want  everybody  to  under- 
stand. I  have  been  in  this  Congress  for 
3  years  now.  Three  years  I  have  been 
on  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  and  repre- 
senting the  largest  dairy  production 
district  in  the  country.  For  3  years  I 
have  tried  to  help  work  out  a  very 
trying  and  difficult  problem  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  at  up  to  this  point. 
Yet,  we  now  have.  Finally,  all  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  all  of  the  diverse  re- 
gions of  this  country,  and  both  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
up  until  a  couple  of  days  ago,  the  De- 
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paritiifiit  of  Agriculture,  were  with  us 
in  support. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  major  debate 
next  week  which  will  determine  where 
this  country  and  where  this  Congre.ss 
is   going   to   go   in   terms   of   its   dairy 
policy.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that 
have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  the  Conable  amendment,  be- 
cause. No.  1,  it  is  going  to  be  the  best 
thing    for    the    dairy    industry.    Well, 
anyone  who  takes  a  look  at  that,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has  sug- 
gested, will  find  that  that  amendment 
will  do  nothing  in  terms  of  saving  tax 
dollars   for   the   Treasury,   because   it 
costs  over  $1  billion  more  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  and  will  do  nothing  in 
reducing    purchases    for   the   Govern- 
ment because  over  the  next  couple  of 
years,  it  will  require  we  purchase  9  bil- 
lion pounds  milk  equivalent  more  than 
we  would  under  the  compromise.  So, 
why  would  anybody  support  the  Con- 
able  amendment  at  all?  No.   1.  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers  who  think  if 
you  have  a  dollar  and  a  half  price  cut. 
you  will  have  cheaper  milk;  or  No.  2, 
you  really  want  a  free  market.  That 
was   the   heart    of   the   amendment    I 
wanted  adopted  which  would  allow  us 
to  amend  Conable  to  go  to  one  uni 
form  marketing  order  of  milk  in  this 
country    saying    if    you    want    a    free 
market,  cheap  milk,  go  all  the  way.  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  do  that,  frankly 
the  Conable  amendment  is  not  going 
to  achieve  either  of  those  goals. 

When  you  talk  about  the  consumers, 
we  have  49  different  milk  marketing 
orders  in  this  country,  and  the  reason 
it  is  important  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  when  you  are  in  a  marketing 
order,  that  limits  where  you  can  sell 
your  class  1  fluid  milk,  so  we  can  cut 
the  price  and  have  a  surplus  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

If  we  have  a  marketing  order  that 
prohibits  them  from  bringing  their 
milk  into  your  area  to  sell  it  in  the  su- 
permarket, it  is  going  to  do  nothing  to 
britig  about  reduced  prices  on  the 
store  shelf  for  the  consumer. 

The  issue  of  the  free  market  is  the 
second  issue.  If  you  believe  we  ought 
to  allow  the  market  in  this  country  to 
work  in  a  free  and  open  manner  which 
I  do  not  think  it  can  in  agriculture, 
you  would  want  to  say  we  would  go  to 
one  uniform  milk  marketing  order; 
and  we  would  let  the  most  efficient 
dairy  farmer  produce  his  milk  and  sell 
it  in  the  interest  of  proficiency  for  the 
market  and  for  the  consumer. 

If  you  do  not  do  that,  you  are  gain- 
ing' nothing,  and  that  really  becomes 
the  whole  issue  with  the  Conable 
amendment  versus  the  compromise. 

Mr  ()Bf:HST.'\H  Mr  .Sprakir.  will 
'  hi-  ^rnt  ItTn.ui  '.  :•  ill 

Mr  Ci(,'NI)F:K.S(  ).N  1  m,  id  to  the 
Kentleman  from  M  inrnMit.i 

Mr  OBFK.s  1  AK  I  •  h.tnk  t  he  gentle- 
man for  ,v  aiiliiit-' 


Ml.   titH-rtKil  .    1    uuulU    llisi-    U)  compil- 

ment  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
in  explaining  .so  clearly  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  dairy  and  its 
complication.s  the  significance  of  the 
milk  marketing  order  question. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
have  been  a  very  significant  one,  and  a 
very  clear  test  of  understanding  of  and 
commitment  to  an  open,  competitive 
market  in  milk. 

If  our  Wisconsin-Minne.sota  area 
were  ever  given  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  a  single  national  milk  mar- 
keting order,  then  we  would  put  to 
rest  some  of  the  old  superstitions 
about  dairying,  and  we  would  show  the 
force  and  competitiveness  of  the  Wis- 
consin-Minnesota dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments.. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  is  the  whole 
debate  between  the  compromise  and 
the  Conable  amendment.  The  Conable 
amendment  does  not  save  the  Treas- 
ury money.  It  does  not  reduce  pur- 
chases. If  we  do  not  have  something  to 
deal  with  the  milk  marketing  orders  in 
this  country,  it  does  not  go  to  a  free 
market  and  then  I  have  to  ask,  why 
would  you  support  the  Conable 
amendment?  It  does  not  reduce  prices. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here  to  support 
this  rule.  The  rule  makes  it  possible  at 
long  last  to  bring  to  the  House  floor 
dairy  legislation  urgently  needed  by 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country. 

It  will  provide  stability  for  the  dairy 
program,  though  in  a  bill  with  which  I 
frankly  do  not  fully  concur. 

I  had  proposed  another  approach  for 
dairy  legislation.  It  fell  a  little  short  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  that  decision,  it  is  part  of 
our  democratic  process.  Now  that  we 
have  the  only  choice  on  dairy  legisla- 
tion before  us,  I  propose  to  offer,  and  I 
appreciate  the  consideration  the  Rules 
Committee  has  given  in  allowing  me  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  make  this  a 
program  that  would  be  coterminous 
with  the  4-year  farm  bill.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  have  a  15  month  program  for 
dairy  and  a  4-year  program  for  feed 
grain,  oil  seeds,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
all  the  rest  that  we  consider  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  4-year  farm  bill. 

By  stretching  the  propn.iii  ,iair\ 
program  out  to  the  end  (>;  .s,  ()tr!ii!>i  r 
1985.  we  will  at  least  I  r-.  il.  tm,.  i  .i 
bility  for  dairy  farnu  r.,  .uui  .u., nn 
that  their  needs  will  be  considered 
when  the  Congress  next  takes  up  the 
comprehensive  farm  legislation. 

The  rule  that  the  committee  has 
fashioned,  a  very  ingeniou.s  rule,  one 
that  is  fair,  and  it  will  .iHi.a  ninur 
concerns  to  be  considere<i  l-  . .  i  .tH.,i\ 
will  have  an  opportunity  tn  .  \;.:  ,.s 
themselves  on  the  major  is.sur     that 


are  raised  by  this  dairy  legislation,  but 
it  will  provide— in  contrast  to  the 
motion  that  was  made  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago— it  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  body  to  debate  and  to 
amend  the  bill. 

The  motion  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  a  bill  the  House  had  not 
even  considered  was  an  affront  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
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So  this  limited,  modified  open  rule 
will  give  the  principal  interests  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  and  I  think 
there  are  merits  in  most  of  the  other 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

But  I  do  join  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  GuNDERsoN)  and  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  in 
sounding  a  note  of  caution  about  the 
Conable  across-the-board  $1.50  cut  be- 
cause that  is  not  going  to  cut  the  price 
of  retail  milk.  It  is  going  to  continue 
the  surplus  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
the  disparities  in  overproduction  in 
certain  selected,  protected  areas  of  the 
country  under  the  provisions  of  milk 
marketing  orders  just  recently  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  yielding  the  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr    Hi,  kaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  rule.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Rules  Committee  in  craft- 
ing this  very  unique  rule  which  cer- 
tainly limits  the  amniint  nt  time,  yet 
accommodates  all  of  thi  .Mi m hers  who 
represent  the  various  legiiitnaii  points 
of  view  on  this  dairy  bill. 

Certainly  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
the  House  pass  dairy  legislation  this 
year,  that  it  be  enacted  into  law.  be- 
cause we  are  piruiiiu'  t)illions  of  dol- 
lars support  iiu  'fn  ilairv  industry  and 
yet  the  program  we  have  out  there 
today  is  very  ineffective  as  far  as  the 
dairy  farmer  is  concerned. 

Our  dairy  farmers  are  in  dire  finan- 
cial straits. 

So  I  uant  to  commend  the  eentle- 
man  Imm  Louisiana  and  the  Rules 
Ciimnii!  I  re  lur  t)rini'nu'  'hi.s  bill  to  the 
tl<iiir  n!  'Ill    HiiiiM    111  Kipre.sentatives. 

Mr  !<)%■(., il  LiPiiiM.ii.a  Mr  .Speak- 
ir  I  h..r. .  nil  Surthir  rriiin'^i  -  tur  time, 
and  It  thi  rii'.iiin  from  Tennessee 
does  not.  1  inuv<  Wa  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

rtii   previous  qu«>stion  was  ordered. 

I  hi  .S{'KAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
(luestion  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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Broyhill                 HalKOH)              Mica  Cheney                  Hiler  Rostenkowski  pr   Martin  Cummings $3,988.66 

Bryant                   Hall.  Ralph           Mikulski  Clay                       S'""'  .,  L^lp  Dr  MannmE  Feinleib $1,488.66 

Burton(CAi         Hall.  Sam              Miller  (CA)  Coelho                   Howard  Sa\age  ur   Mannmt  r  t  "'leiu -.                    twaRfifi 

Burlon(IN)          Hamilton               M.lleriOHi  Coughlin               Jenkins  Sawyer  Dr   D   C   Gajdusek !     ooc  «« 

Byron                    Hammerschmidl  Mineta  Crane,  Daniel       Johnson  Schroeder  Dr   Carl  Kupfer $1,988,66 

Campbell                Harkin                    Minish  Crockett                 Jones  (TN)  ^IJ"""  Dr   Toichiro  Kuwabara $1,488.66 

Carney                  Harrison                Mitchell  Dannemeyer         Kazen  ^     ,\?Vi/n  nr  T.e=tpr  ^alans                                 $1,488,66 

Carper                    Hawkins                 Moakley  Daschle                  Kindness  Smith  (I A)  Dr.  Lester  balans ti  Isfl  fifi 

Ca!?                      Hayes                    MoUohan  Daub                     Kogovsek  Smith,  Denny  Dr   Henry  Webster $1,488,66 

Chandler               Hefner                   Moody  de  la  Garaa           Kostmayer  Solarz  (b  i  Subject  to  the  limitation  on  the  aggre- 

Chappie                Hertel                    Moore  Dellums                 J^"-*?,.,  slrauon  gate    amounts    computed    under    subsection 

Clarke                   Hightower             Moorhead  Derrick                  Lipnski  |  ."Trt'"",,  fa)    th^  amount  of  anv  overpayment  under 

rilneer                   Holt                         Morrison  (WA)         Dickinson  Lett  Sundquist  ct;oVi.        f    ..h^     -^     TTniteri    States 

ri  r.c                       HoDkins                 Murphy  Dicks                       Lowry(WA)  Torres  section    5383(b)    of    title    5,    Lnited    btaies 

Cofeman(MO.     Ho?lon                  Munha  Sm/ell                  Lundine  Udall  Code,  collected  during  fiscal  years  1982  and 

Coleman  (TXi      Hoyer                    Myers  Dowdy                   MarKay  Waxman  jggg  from  any  individual  specified  m  subsec- 

ColUns                   Hubbard                Nalcher  Downey                 Marnoii  Whitley  tion  (a)  shall  be  paid  to  such  individual, 

Conable                Huckaby               Neal  Early                    Martin  (NCi  Whiuaker  (f,  For  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

Conte                    Hughes                  Nelson  Edgar                    Maisui  w'l   lamsioH)  nue    Code   of    1954.    any    amounts   paid   for 

Conyers                 Hunter                  Nielson  Edwards  (AD       Mazzoli  Wlliams(OH)  .          iggj   ^^nder  subsections  (a)  and 

cooper                  Huuo                    Now_ak  F^.ghan                 M  Ca  n  ^'^'^^^  ^^q,  b,  of  t^.s  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 

Coyne                    Jacobs                   Oberstar  □  lUO  been  paid  but  for  the  limitation  set  forth  in 

Craig                   Jeffords               Obey  So  the  re.solution  was  agreed  to.  section    5383<b)    of    title    5,    United    States 

^^°r           TnllZZ         oZ  The    result    of    the  vote    was    an-     Code, 

Davis                 Kaptur              ouinger  nounced  as  above  recorded  0  1120 

Dewine              Ka-sich                Owens  ^  motion  to  reconstder  wai^  laid  on  r^A^^4w    rHnnnp    the   rpa,dine) 

Dixon                      Kastenmeier         Oxley  "■  Ms      OAK.'XR    (during    tne    reaouig*. 

Donnelly            Kemp                Parris  uietaDK.  ^^   Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  conscnt 

Dorgan              Kerineiiy           Patman  . that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 

Dun^n                KoTer                 Pe^ny  FEDERAL      PHYSICIANS      COMPA       ^red     as     read     and     printed     in     the 

Durbin                   Kramer                 Pepper  RABILITY    ALLOWANCE   ACT   OF      Record 

Dwyer                     LaFalce                  Perkins  ^^^^  ^^^^^      SPEAKER      prO      tempore.      Is 

^ZT              ll^r"'"°       ^ckle  Ms"   OAKAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    1    a-.k     there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

^rL<CA,      Kan.CA,       ^f  l^^ca^^ i.^e ^  Jui  Ih  R  ^2^?^ -' to     ^rr^S.NS^S;°  Mr     Speaker. 

irrs?n'°^'     \^r.r^'      =r  ':rn'd"tft;f5'un;tec^'statScode.to     -ervin.  the  n.ht  to  object,  can  the 

English               Lent                   Rangei  extend  the  Federal  Phv.sicians  Compa-     gentlewoman  tell  me  if  this  has  been 

Erdreich             Levin                  Raichford  rabilitv  Allowance  Act  of  1978,  and  for     cleared  with  the  minority? 

Erlenbom             Levine                   Ray  lauim.    - 
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M>  OAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
(ifiit  lewiim;iii  vield? 

Mrs  VUCANOVK'H  I  yield  to  the 
gent  lfUoni;iii  from  Ohio. 

Ms    DAKAR    Mr    Speaker.  I  thank 
the  tjftuk'wornaii  lor  yielding. 
Yes.  it  has. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further.  H.R. 
2077  was  passed  by  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  September 
19.  The  House  bill  merely  extends  for 
another  2  years  the  provisions  of  the 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowance 
Act  of  1978. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R  2077 
substitutes  an  entirely  new  text  which 
does  the  following: 

First,  it  extends  the  Physicians  Com- 
parability Allowance  Act  for  4  more 
years,  rather  than  just  2  years; 

Second,  it  waives  the  repayment  of 
various  amounts  to  the  Government  in 
the  case  of  13  Federal  physicians  who 
were  paid  Senior  Executive  Service  bo- 
nuses in  excess  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  SES  compensation;  and 

Third,  it  permanently  removes  SES 
performance  awards  and  Presidential 
ranks  from  the  overall  SES  compensa- 
tion cap. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  first  section  of  the 
amendment  maintains  the  original 
House  position  and  extends  the  physi- 
cians comparability  allowance  pro- 
gram for  only  2  years. 

Section  2  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment contains  two  reporting  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service. 

The  first  provision  directly  addre.sses 
the  effect  of  the  overall  executive 
level  I  cap.  Currently,  the  law  provides 
a  senior  executive  may  not  be  paid 
more  than  a  Cabinet  Secretary  when 
basic  pay.  Presidential  ranks,  perform- 
ance awards,  and  ph.vsician  compara- 
bility allowances  are  all  added  togeth- 
er. In  lieu  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  substitute  amendment  directs  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  to  study  the  effect  of  this  cap 
on  the  recruitment,  retention,  and 
morale  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES)  and  report  back  to  Congress 
within  a  year.  Once  we  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  report,  we  can  decide  wheth- 
er a  change  in  this  cap  is  needed. 

The  second  provision  imposes  re- 
porting requirements  concerning  SES 
performance  and  rank  awards.  The 
committee  believes  that  bonuses 
should  be  awarded  to  encourage  excel- 
lence as  the  statute  provides  and  not 
as  a  general  salary  supplement.  To 
insure  that  this  is  the  case,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  annual  reports  from 
OPM  on  which  senior  executives  re- 
ceive performance  awards  and  Presi- 
dential ranks,  the  amount  of  each 
award,     the     justification     for     each 


award,  and  the  ptri  >  litmc  of  career 
appointet's  within  an  ani  ik  y  who  re- 
ceive awards.  With  this  information, 
the  committee  can  conduct  vigorous 
oversight  and  insure  that  SES  per- 
formance awards  and  ranks  are  not 
abused. 

The  substitute  amendment  does  not 
include  the  Senate  provision  waiving 
overpayments  to  13  Federal  physi- 
cians. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  followinK 

That  (a)  .section  5948(d)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Ls  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  September  30.  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'September  30. 
1985";  and 

(2)  by  .stiikit.H  out  "September  30.   1985 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1987". 

(b)  Section   3   of   the   Federal   Physicians 
Comparability    Allowance    Act    of    1978    is 
amended    by   striking   out      September   30. 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem 
ber  30,  1987 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Man 
agement  shall  study  and,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  effect  which  section  5383(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
the  maximum  aggregate  amount  payable  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in 
a  fi.scal  year)  has  had  with  respect  to  re- 
cruitment, retention,  and  morale  of  career 
appointees  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

(b)  Section  3135(a)(7t  of  title  5,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
(7)    for    the    preceding    fiscal    year,    by 
agency— 

"(A)  the  number  of  performance  awards, 
and  the  number  of  ranks,  conferred,  as  well 
as  the  respective  aggregate  amounts  paid 
for  such  awards  and  ranks; 

"(Bi  the  percentage  of  career  appointees 
in  such  agency  who  received  any  such 
award,  and  the  percentage  who  received  any 
such  rank;  and 

"(C)  the  name  of  each  individual  who  re 
ceived  any  such  award  or  rank,  the  award  or 
rank  received,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  such  Individual  was  .selected;". 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Hou.se  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  viits  lai(i  on 
the  table. 


AUTHDHI/.INC;    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR   .MARiriMI-,    PROCJRAMS   OF 
DEPARrMF:NI      OV      IRAN.SPOR 
TATION,    l!tH4 

The  SPEAK{-:R  pru  ii-iTipor''  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Re.solution  352  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  Houise 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2114 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tht  .State  of  the 
Union  for  the  considi  rat  K.n  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2114,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Sabo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2114  is  the  fiscal 
1984  authorization  bill  for  the  various 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

This  is  a  routine  maritime  adminis- 
tration authorization  bill.  The  total 
sum  authorized  is  $486,807,000.  These 
sums  are  completely  in  line  with  those 
requested  in  the  administration's 
budget  with  one  small  exception. 

The  authorized  amounts  break  down 
in  this  way: 

First,  $401,294,000  for  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidy.  These  payments  are 
given  pursuant  to  a  contract  between 
the  Government  and  certain  U.S. -flag 
ship  operators  to  reimburse  the  opera- 
tors for  the  higher  costs  they  incur  be- 
cause they  operate  U.S. -flag  ships  in- 
stead of  foreign-flag  vessels. 

Second.  $11,500,000  for  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

Third.  $8,048,000  for  national  securi- 
ty support  capability.  This  includes 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  de- 
fense reserve  fleet  which  provides  our 
country  with  a  reserve  of  vessels 
which  can  be  put  into  service  in  an 
emergency. 

Fourth,  $20,266,000  for  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  NY. 


Filih.  $lo.ti6H.O(in  lor  the  U.S.  Gov- 
,  rrimt  nt  (  out ribut ion  to  the  six  State- 
uprraird  maritime  academies. 

Sixth  $3,000,000  for  the  costs  of  fuel 
oil  used  by  the  U.S.  Governments 
training  ve.s.sels  assigned  to  the  State 
maritime  academies.  This  small  Hem 
was     not      in     the      administration's 

budget. 

Seventh.  $1,721,000  for  other  train- 
ing programs;  and 

Eighth,  $30,310,000  for  other  operat- 
ing expenses,  including  administrative 
costs  of  various  programs  of  the  mari- 
time administration. 

Thus,  this  authorization  bill  adds 
$3,000,000  above  the  administration 
budget  request.  However,  it  represents 
a  decrease  of  $85,616,000  or  about  15 
percent  below  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1983. 

In  the  past,  a  major  maritime  pro- 
motional program  was  the  .-ysiem  of 
construction  differential  subsidies. 
These  subsidies  helped  put  merchant 
ship  orders  in  U.S.  shipyards  by  pro- 
viding a  payment  representing  the 
higher  cost  of  building  in  a  U.S.  ship- 
yard as  oppo.sed  to  building  foreign,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
price  of  the  vessel.  The  construction 
differential  subsidy  program  is  in  dis- 
favor with  the  administration.  For 
fiscal  1984,  the  administration  again 
sought  no  funding  for  CDS.  A.s  a 
result,  this  bill  contains  no  money  for 
construction  differential  subsidy. 

I  must  advise  the  administration 
that  there  are  Members  of  this  House 
from  both  parties  who  believe  that  the 
administration  has  done  nothing  to 
assist  U.S.  shipyards  and  has,  in  fact, 
promoted  policies  which  would  help 
foreign  shipyards  at  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  American  smpyards.  The  ad- 
ministration simply  must  recognize  in 
its  proposed  policies  that  America 
must  have  a  viable  merchant  ship- 
building base.  Thus  far.  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  no  policy  pro- 
posal to  Congress  that  recognizes  this 
simple  truth. 

Finally,  section  3  of  the  bill  clarifies 
existing  law  by  providing  that  vessels 
may.  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  pay  back 
their  construction  differential  subsidy 
and   then   permanently   enter   the   do- 
mestic trade  if  certain  conditions  are 
met.  A  current  Transportation  Depart- 
ment proposed  rule  would  give  blanket 
permission  for  any  ve.ssel  to  enter  the 
domestic  trade  after  paying  back  sub- 
sidy   without    individual    caseby-ca.se 
review.  Section  3  clarifies  our  statute 
and  policv  by  affirming  that  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  payback  may 
mdeed  be  appropriate,  but  only  in  in- 
diMdual  situations  after  a  case-by-case 
determination  pursuant   to  the  condi- 
tions set  out  in  the  bill- 
Mr   Chairman,  our  merchant  marine 
does  not  receive  the  publicity  and  at- 
tention   given    to    our    Armed    Forces 
The  budget  for  our  maritime  program.'- 
is  punv  compared  to  the  billions  we 


.spend  for  other  defense  purposes.  But 
should  we  once  again  become  engaged 
in    a    protracted    conflict    on    distant 
shores,    it    will    be   our   U.S. -flag    mer- 
chant marine  which  must  provide  the 
.sealift  needed  for  90  percent  of  our  re- 
quirements  for   personnel,   equipment 
and   provisions,   just    as   it   was  sealift 
that  supplied  our  Armies  in  Vietnam 
and  Korea,  and   lust   as  it   was  sealifi 
that  sustained  England  in  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  II  and  which  sup- 
plied our  Army  troops  in  all  theaters 
during  that  war.  I  personally  fear  that 
we  do  not  now  have  the  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant  fleet   we  need  to  provide  that 
.sealift    and    to    supply    our    domestic 
economv  with  oil,  minerals,  and   raw 
materials  in  the  event  warfare  disrupts 
normal    shipping    patterns.    This    bill 
todav  will  authorize  a  minimal  amount 
ol  funding  for  a  minimal  range  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  designed  to  encour- 
age our  merchant  marine.  Please  join 
me  m  support  for  H.R.  2114,  the  man- 
time  authorization  bill  for  fi.scal  year 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
SYTHE).  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
am  deeply  troubled  by  the  current 
state  of  our  merchant  marine.  Many 
of  our  once-active  shipyards  lie  dor- 
mant, or  very  nearly  so,  hundreds  of 
jobs  have  been  lost,  and  our  defense 
sealift  capabilities  have  been  diluted 
as  a  result  of  increasing  foreign  com- 
petition and  economic  stagnation 
which  have  caused  shrinkage  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

As  vet,  we  have  no  cogent  maritime 
policv  to  adequately  address  these 
probfems.  What  we  do  have,  however, 
are  the  current  authorities  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  which  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  developing  pro- 
grams to  revitalize  our  maritime  indus- 
try. For  this  reason,  these  authorities 
ought  to  be  funded  at  their  optimal 
levels. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  '^114. 
was  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  We  were  aware  of.  and  con- 
cerned about,  the  national  economic 
problems  and  particularly  increased 
Federal  spending.  Consequently-with 
the  exception  of  one  small  S3  million 
Item  for  fuel  oil  for  the  training  ships 
of  the  state  maritime  academies-this 
bill  authorizes  the  exact  amount  of 
funds  for  Federal  maritime  programs 
that  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  for  our  exist- 
ing maritime  programs  if  we  ever  hope 
to  have,  as  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  intends,  a  merchant  marine 
sufficient  to  carry  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  also  capable  of  serving  as 


a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  m  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of 
H.R.  2114  for  DOTs  maritime  pro- 
grams to  continue  our  effort  toward 
realizing  the  vision  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 


G  1130 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  address  H.R. 
2114.  the  Maritime  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
do  not  solicit  your  vote  either  way  on 
the    bill.   The   bill    before   the   House 
todav    provides    the    authorization    of 
funds    for   the    Maritime    Administra- 
tion, of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation,   to    carry    out    its    obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  I  understand 
that   the   conference   report   filed  last 
night    on   the   appropriation   bill   con- 
taining the  Department  of  Commerce 
appropriations  appropriates  the  funds 
which  would  be  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation. Therefore  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  speculative. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1984  with  two  exceptions.  One  excep- 
tion represents  a  slight  increase  in  a 
specified  program  area;  while  the 
other  exception  is  notable  for  its  at- 
tempt to  protect  a  specified  segment 
of  the  maritime  industry  from  compe- 
tition. I  shall  discuss  these  exceptions 
m  greater  detail  later  in  my  statement 
but  would  first  like  to  briefly  outline 
for  the  House  the  sections  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill. 

Paragraph  A  of  the  first  section  in 
the  bill  authorizes  S401.294.000  for  the 
pavment  of  obligations  incurred  under 
the  operating  differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the.se  subsidies  to  U.S.- 
flag  operators  under  this  program  are 
memorialized  m  20-year  contracts  be- 
tween  the  U.S.  Government    and  the 
operators.  While  I  am  convinced  that 
this  subsidy  program  is  a  failure  and 
shou'.d  be  phased  out,  as  the  adminis- 
tration  IS  doing,  it   appears  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  nevertheless,  is  obli- 
gated to  honor  the  existing  contracts. 
Paragraph  B  authorizes  $11,500,000 
for  research  and  development   activi- 
ties. These  activities  include  programs 
aimed   at    improving   productivity   and 
operating  efficiencies  m  the  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  operating  industries. 

Paragraph  C  authorizes  $74,013,000 
for  operations  and  training  activities. 
This  amount  exceeds  the  administra- 
tions request  by  $3,000,000.  That  addi- 
tional $3  million  IS  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1984  to  pay  for  fuel  oil  used  by 
the  State  maritime  academies.  In  addi- 
tion, section  2  of  the  bill  would  make 
permanent  the  authorization  to  pay 
fuel  oil  assistance,  subject,  of  course. 
to  being  provided  for  in  advance  in  ap- 
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pnu'riai  ion>  ,itt>  I  In  .uiininistration 
opposes  the  authorization  of  the  addi- 
tional $3  million. 

Ihi  (itlitT  cxcfption  to  th<>  adminis- 
traiiiins  rf(iu<'st  would,  in  effect,  pre- 
clude subsidized  operators  from 
paying  back  tlieir  cuiustruction  differ- 
ential subsidies  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  U.S.  domestic  trade.  That 
is  right.  The  amendment  included  in 
thi.s  maritimt-  bill  would  actually  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  U.S. -flag 
vessel  operator  from  paying  back  to 
the  U.S.  Govenmient  the  subsidy  as- 
sistance which  he  has  received. 

The  trade  in  question  is  the  move- 
ment of  bulk  cargo,  by  water,  from  one 
point  in  the  United  States  to  another. 
Under  current  law.  this  trade  is  re- 
quired to  be  carried  on  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels. Nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ment would  change  that  requirement. 
The  crunch  comes  when  U.S. -flag  sub- 
sidized operators  attempt  to  enter  that 
trade.  Some  subsidized  operators  are 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  pay  back 
their  subsidy  and  forgo  the  receipt  of 
other  Government  subsidy,  on  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  enter  the  lucrative 
domestic  oil  tanker  trade.  Past  prac- 
tice by  the  Maritime  Administration 
has  been  to  permit  entry  only  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  even  then,  par- 
ticipation is  on  a  part-time  basis. 

However,  under  a  proposed  rulemak- 
ing procedure  which  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  now  considering, 
the  Maritime  Administrations  im- 
posed market  entry  restrictions  would 
be  removed,  thereby  permitting  the 
full-time  use  of  some  of  our  more  effi- 
cient vessels  rather  than  continuing 
the  current  case-by-case  part-time  em- 
ployment of  tankers  in  the  domestic 
trade.  The  amendment  in  this  bill  not 
only  continues  the  case-bycase  basis 
for  permitting  the  payback  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy  but  in  addition  inserts 
additional  standards  that  are  intended 
to  protect  the  existing  domestic  fleet 
from  competition.  And  that  is  what 
this  amendment  boils  down  to.  It  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  protect  one  favored 
segment  of  the  maritime  industry 
from  competition. 

It  is  a  bad  amendment.  It  is  bad 
policy.  The  administration  opposes  the 
amendment  and  by  inserting  it  into 
the  Mar  Ad  authorization  bill  the  com- 
mittee has  seriously  jeopardized  the 
prospect  for  enacting  a  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maritime  author- 
ization bill  (H.R.  2114)  does  not  in- 
crea.se  the  strength  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  in  ways  we  should 
be  moving,  but  it  does  nothing  to 
weaken  it  further,  which  is  a  virtue. 


Forty  years  ago  the  United  States  in 
a  4-year  span  built  and  crewed  5.800 
merchant  ships  to  move  the  goods 
that  supplied  armies  across  the 
world  ours  and  our  allies— to  win  a 
war.  The  world  has  known  nothing 
like  it  before  or  since. 

Today  we  have  the  ability  to  supply 
a  force  of  about  8.000  on  a  sustained 
basis.  And  we  had  more  men  than  that 
on  Grenada  at  one  point.  We  are  for- 
tunate the  conflict  was  close— and 
short. 

Where  4.000  ships  once  steamed 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
we  now  have  just  over  500. 

Where  once  shipyards  dotted  our 
coasts,  and  many  could  boa.st  of 
launching  a  merchantman  a  day.  we 
now  have  few  and  these  would  be  at 
the  point  of  failure  but  for  Navy  work. 
The  merchant  fleet  and  the  yards— 
and  the  industries  that  support 
them— have  been  bled  by  foreign  cargo 
preferences,  by  subsidies  heavier  than 
any  we  have  imagined  and  by  national- 
ist commercial  policies. 

A  specific  virtue  in  this  bill  is  the 
Dyson  amendment  which  prohibits 
the  administration  from  taking  an  ill- 
advised  step  regarding  tankers  built 
under  promises  to  keep  them  in  the 
overseas  trade.  I  am  told,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  administrations  desire 
to  put  them  now  into  the  domestic 
service  would  cost  thousands  of  jobs  at 
sea  and  in  the  yards— and  in  the  indus- 
tries that  support  them— as  well  as 
further  weaken  our  overall  merchant 
and  industrial  strength. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  if  we 
will  not  make  the  Merchant  Marine 
stronger  at  this  moment,  certainly  it  is 
wise  to  do  nothing  to  make  it  weaker. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent). 
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Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  Honorable  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of 
New  Jersey,  for  their  efforts  to  get 
this  MarAd  authorization  before  the 
full  House  for  consideration.  I  believe 
we  need  to  get  a  maritime  authoriza- 
tion passed  and  onto  the  books,  and  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill. 

However,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder).  I  strong- 
ly disapprove  of  section  3.  which 
would  add  stringent  conditions,  which 
for  practical  purposes,  are  impossible 
to  fulfill  for  the  repayment  of  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  (CDS)  in 
return  for  permanent  authority  to  op- 
erate in  the  domestic  trades.  The  De- 
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piirtincnt  n!  TransportatKjn  is  m 
volved  in  a  rulcniakiiiK'  proceeding  con 
cerning  thus  CDS  payback,  and  section 
3  of  the  bill  before  us  today  i.s  a  legis- 
lative attempt  tn  iircjudgc  that  cffdri 
Economic  .uiahsi.'-  ni  ihc  proposed 
rulemaking  is  undirway  within  tht- 
Department  of  Transportat  mn.  and  it 
will  be  some  weeks  bt  for-  <\<r  iniv  is 
completed.  Let  me  add  itia*  rtn  rule- 
making is  expected  u>  r<Milt  hi  the 
U.S.  Trea-surv  recov<rmi'  tiundn-d.s  of 
millions  -:  !  .M,ir>  I  <in  n.it  think  this 
effort  .shuuld  bi   hailed  m  its  tracks. 

In  essence,  section  3  of  th<  Ui\i  pro- 
hibits the  entry  of  modi m  CDS  t)uilt 
ships  into  the  domestic  t  rid.  t),  ;.  pay- 
ment of  their  subsidy.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  efforts  to  meet  our  national 
defense  needs.  I  am  concerned  that 
our  country  may  be  dependent  on  the 
continued  operation  of  some  commer- 
cially obsolete  vessels  whose  lives  have 
been  artificially  extended,  at  great 
cost  to  the  consumer,  by  shielding 
them  from  competition.  If  there  is  a 
national  defense  need  to  preserve 
these  Jones  Act  ships  for  military  use 
in  the  case  of  national  emergency,  a 
more  cost-effective  means  could  be 
employed. 

Enormous  benefits  would  be  derived 
from  the  repayment  of  construction 
differential  subsidies.  The  Govern- 
ment could  realize  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  recovering  construc- 
tion subsidies  and  terminate  its  liabil- 
ity for  operating  subsidies.  Alaskan 
crude  transportation  costs  between 
Alaska  and  the  gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States  could  decrease  by  at 
least  $1.50  per  barrel.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  in  increased 
taxes  paid  by  the  oil  companies  under 
the  windfall  profits  tax  to  the  United 
States  would  result,  as  would  lower 
fuel  prices  for  American  consumers. 

The  vessels  in  the  CDS  fleet  which 
currently  cannot  find  profitable  em- 
ployment in  foreign  trade  were  all 
built  in  U.S.  shipyards,  are  owned  by 
U.S.  citizens,  and  employ  American 
seamen.  They  are  modern,  efficient 
vessels,  and  should  be  admitted  to  the 
domestic  trade. 

It  does  not  make  sen.se  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Americans  who  want  to  pay 
back  to  the  Government,  with  inter- 
est, subsidies  they  have  received  for 
vessel  construction.  Language  prohib- 
iting this  payback  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  maritime  authorization, 
and  I  look  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  in  deleting  this  prohibitory 
language  prior  to  the  bills  enactment 
into  law 

Mr.  SNVDLii.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 


The  Clt  rk  read  ;ls  lollows: 
H.R. 2114 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thiat  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  as  follows: 

<a)  for  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating  differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
$401,294,000; 

(b)  for  expenses  nece.ssary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000. 

(c)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$74,013,000.  including  not  to  exceed: 

(1)  $35,655,000  for  maritime  education  and 
training  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$20,266,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
New  York.  $10,688,000  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  maritime  academies, 
$3  000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  lo  Slate 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,721,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training; 

(2)  $8,048,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$6,999,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,049,000  for  emergency  planning/oper- 
ations; and 

(3)  $30,310,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeclion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report    the    first    committee    amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
23,  add  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows; 

Sec  2  Section  1304(0(2)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1295c(c)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  on 
October  1.  1984.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  pav  to  each  State  maritime  academy 
the  amount  of  costs  of  fuel  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consumed  in  the  fiscal  year 
then  beginning  by  any  training  ves.sel  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  section  repeals  the  ex- 
isting permi-ssive  authority  providing 
fuel  oil  assistance  and  substitute  pro- 
viding specific  authority  by  requiring 
pavment  to  each  State  Maritime  Acad- 


emy of  the  amount  as  provided  m  the 
appropriation  act  of  the  cost  of  fuel 
estimated  to  be  consumed  in  any  fiscal 
year.  Tliat  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  \>.a> 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  remaining  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  8.  fol- 
lowing the  new  section  2,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion lo  read  as  follows: 

Sec  3.  Section  506.  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1156).  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■No  owner  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  transfer  a  vessel  permanently  to 
trade  embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws  of 
the  United   Stales  except   upon   a  written 
finding  thai  the  ves.sel  has  never  engaged  in 
trade  other  than  that   described  in  section 
27   of   the   Merchant   Marine   Act.    1920   (46 
U.S.C.  883),  or  after  hearings,  the  Secretary 
determines    (1)    that    the    addiiion    of    the 
vessel  to  the  coa-stwise  trade  will  not  result 
in  the  displacement  from  this  trade  of  any 
ves.sel  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  less,  (2) 
thai   the   foreign   commerce   considerations 
upon  which  were  based  the  payment  of  con- 
struction differential  .subsidy  are  no  longer 
valid,  and  (3)  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the  de- 
fense considerations  upon  which  were  based 
the    payment    of   construction    differential 
subsidy  are  no  longer  valid  and  that  the  ad- 
dition of  such  vessel  would  nol  replace  any 
vessel  the  military  u.sefulness  of  which  will 
nol  be  adequately  provided  for  by  the  vessel 
.seeking     permission.     Any     permission     lo 
transfer  permanently  a  vessel  lo  trade  em- 
braced within  the  coastwise  laws  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  prompt  repayment  of  the 
entire  unamortized  construction  differential 
subsidy  originally  paid,  with  interest  there- 
on at  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  mort- 
gages  for  similar   ships   in    the   coast-wise 
trade  from  the  date  of  such  payment  during 
construction  and  at  delivery  until  the  dale 
of  repayment;  any  vessel  granted  permanent 
transfer  under  the  terms  of  this  sentence 
shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  operating 
differential  subsidy  under  title  VI  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  3  which  has  just 
been  read  by  the  reading  clerk  is  the 
CDS  payback  which  has  been  fairly 
well  discussed  here  this  morning,  par- 
ticularly  from   the  other  side  of  the 

aisle. 

Therefore,    unless    there    are    some 
questions.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 

mv  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no 
further  am.endmenis.  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MuRTHA!  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commil- 
tee.  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  I  H.R.  2114'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  352.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  If  nol,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question    was   taken;   and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  281.  nays 
35,  not  voting  117,  as  follows; 


Aclcerman 

Albosla 

Anderson 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

A-spin 

Badham 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Belhune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CAi 

Bryant 


[Roll  No.  455] 

YEAS-281 

Burton  iCA> 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  I TX) 

Collins 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Davis 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CAi 

Emerson 


English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  <IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  IN  1 

Hall  I  OH) 


;{(I9;m 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschm 

Harkin 

Harn.soti 

Hawkins 

Hayps 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holt 

Hopkin-s 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hut  to 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jones  <NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaPaIre 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  iFLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  I FL) 

Livmgston 

Uoyd 

Long (LA  I 

Long  <MDi 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

MrCloskpy 

McCollum 

MrCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 
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Bartlett 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton  (IN) 
Conable 
Courier 
Craig 

Crane.  Philip 
DeWlne 
Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 
Evans  (IA> 


MrKinney 
idt  MrNulty 

Mua 

Mikul.ski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MinetA 

Minish 

Milchi'll 

Moaklry 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natrher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otiinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 
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Prerusel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hamilton 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

Leach 

Ixjeffler 

Marlenee 


Schuize 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbreniu'r 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smilh.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzjn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  ( GA ) 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkln.s 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whilten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AKi 

Young (FL) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Martin  (IL) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Schaefer 

Sharp 

Solomon 

Stump 

Taukp 

Walker 

Weber 

Yales 
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Alexander 

Andrews  (NC) 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Berman 

BlaggI 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 


Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 


Dlckln.son 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (ALi 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Franklin 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gore 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

K)ndness 

Kogov.sek 

Kostmayer 

Lai  la 

Llpinski 

Lott 

Ixiwry  ( WA) 


Lundinr 

MacKav 

Marrioti 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Malsui 

Mazzol) 

McCain 

McHugh 

Michel 

Mollnan 

Morrison  (CT) 

M  razek 

Nichols 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Rinaldo 

Robert.s 

Robinson 

Rose 
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Rostenkowski 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schrocder 

Simon 

Skellon 

Smilh  (lAi 

Smith.  Denny 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Torres 

Udall 

Waxman 

Whitley 

Whltlaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Young  (MO) 


Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  changed  his 
vote  from  'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  changed  his  vole 
from  "nay"  to  "yea.  " 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  It  id  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 352.  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1037)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV  MR.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  1037,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2114. 
as  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

That  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  u.se  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  as 
follows: 

(a)  for  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operatinu  differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
$401,294,000: 

(b)  for  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000: 

(c)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$74,013,000.  including  not  to  exceed: 

(1)  $35,655,000  for  maritime  education  and 
training  expen.ses.  including  not  to  exceed 
$20,266,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
New  York.  $10,668,000  for  financial  assist 
ance  to  Slate  maritime  academies. 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  to  State 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,721,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training: 

(2)  $8,048,000  for  national  security  sup 
port  capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$6,999,000   for   reserve   fleet   expenses,   and 


$1,049,000    for    emergency    planning/oper- 
ations: and 

(31  $30,310,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

Sec.  2  Section  1304(0(2)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1295c(c)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  on 
October  1.  1984.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  Slate  maritime  academy 
the  amount  of  costs  of  fuel  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consumed  in  the  fiscal  year 
then  beginning  by  any  training  vessel  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  3.  Section  506.  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1156).  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"No  owner  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  transfer  a  vessel  permanently  to 
trade  embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws  of 
the  United  States  except  upon  a  written 
finding  that  the  vessel  has  never  engaged  in 
trade  other  than  that  described  in  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46 
use.  883).  or  after  hearings,  the  Secretary 
determines  (1)  that  the  addition  of  the 
vessel  to  the  coastwi.se  tradp  will  not  result 
in  the  displacement  from  'his  trade  of  any 
vessel  twenty-five  years  oi  age  or  less.  (2) 
that  the  foreign  commerce  considerations 
upon  which  were  based  the  payment  of  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  are  no  longer 
valid,  and  (3)  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the  de- 
fense considerations  upon  w-hich  were  based 
the  payment  of  construction  differential 
subsidy  are  no  longer  valid  and  that  the  ad- 
dition of  such  vessel  would  not  replace  any 
vessel  the  military  usefulness  of  which  will 
not  be  adequately  provided  for  by  the  vessel 
seeking  permission.  Any  permission  to 
transfer  permanently  a  vessel  to  trade  em- 
braced within  the  coastwise  laws  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  prompt  repayment  of  the 
entire  unamortized  construction  differential 
subsidy  originally  paid,  with  interest  there- 
on at  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  mort- 
gages for  similar  ships  in  the  coastwise 
trade  from  the  date  of  such  payment  during 
construction  and  at  delivery  until  the  date 
of  repayment:  any  vessel  granted  permanent 
transfer  under  the  terms  of  this  .sentence 
shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  operating 
differential  subsidy  under  title  VI  of  this 
Act.  " 
The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bil!    H  H    "JIH.  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GENEH.M,  \.Y..\\K 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mi 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  r(  \  i.sc  and  extend 
their  remark.<;  oi  .s  ui.fT.  the  Senate 
bill  just  l);u  -.   ! 

The  SPFAKi-.K  ;.m  t-nipore.  Is 
there  objemoi;  t,.  i!,,  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  N'uMh  Carolin.a? 

There  was  no  objeclion 


APPOINTMENT     OF      CONFEREES 

ON     H.R.     3959,     Sl'PPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS.   1984 

Mr  WHITTFN  Mr  Speaker.  I  lusk 
unaniinou.-  con.-fiit  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3959  > 
making  .supplemental  appropriat  lon.^ 
•or  the  ii.scal  year  endinn  September 
;<ii,  1984.  and  tOr  dt  her  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendmeni.s  thereto,  disagree 
lo  the  Senate  amendment.s.  and  agree 
to  the  conference  a-sked  by  the  Senat»\ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.s.si,s.sippi''  The 
Chair  hears  none  and.  without  ob.iec- 
tion.  appoints  the  following  conferees; 
Messrs.  Whitten.  Bol.'\nd.  N.atchf.r. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Addabbo,  Yates. 
BKVII.L,  Lehman  of  Florida,  P>zio. 
1-(JNTE,  McDade,  Mvh'.s.  Coughiin. 
and  O'Brien. 

There  was  no  objeclion. 


We  will  then  move  to  con.sider  H.R. 
4196,  the  Dairy  Production  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1983. 


LhCrlSLAlIVL  SCHEDULE 


'  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permis.sion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  schedule  for 
the    balance    of    this   week    and    next 

week. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr,  Gephardt),  the  acting  ma 
jority  leader. 

Mr,  GEPHAFJ)  I  Yes.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  will 
attempt  to  run  through  the  schedule 
for  the  coming  week. 

On  Monday.  November  7.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon.  We  will  have  the 
Con.sent  Calendar.  There  will  be  no  re- 
corded votes  on  Monday.  All  recorded 
votes  requested  on  Monday  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday.  There  will  be  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  nine  bills,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  H.R  298"j.  the  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Act 

Second.  H.R.  2644.  the  Cap<  Hatter- 
as  National  Sea-shore  legislation. 

Third.  H.R.  2211.  the  right  of  way 
for  REA  facilities. 

Fourth,  House  Resolution  349. 
thanking  Americas  educators. 

Fifth,  H.R.  4194.  extending  the 
Energv  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

Sixth,  House  Joint  Resolution  93.  a 
gold  medal  for  Danny  Thomas. 

Seventh,  H.R.  2718.  the  Paper  Work 
Reduction  Act  amendment.s. 

Eighth,  H.R.  4294,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  centers  in  Altoona. 
Pa  ,  and  Dublin,  Ga. 

Ninth.  H.R  2629.  to  modify  restric- 
tions on  land  von\<yv<\  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  by  the  Veteran.-'  Ad- 
ministration. 


C  1210 
With     regard     to     that      legislation, 
there  will  be  a  modified  rule,  1   hour. 
The  rule  ha-s  already  been  adopted,  .so 
there  will   be   general  debate  only  on 
that   bill  on  Monday.  That   will  com- 
plete the  program  on  Monday,  and  as 
I  said,  all  recorded  votes  requested  on 
Monday  will   be  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
the    close    of    the    day's    business.    On 
Tuesday,  November  8,  the  Hou.se  will 
meet  at  noon.  There  will  be  four  sus- 
pension bills  and  the  recorded  votes  on 
the    suspensions     will     be     postponed 
until    the   end    of   the   day's   business. 
There  will  be  four  bills  then  on  the 
Suspension      Calendar     on     Tuesday. 
First.  H.R.  2250.  the  Financial  Interest 
and    Svndication    legislation;    second. 
H.R.  3851.  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  amendments;  third.  H.R. 
:Ui49.     the     National     Health     Service 
Corps     personnel     amendments;     and 
fourth,  H.R.  4201,  the  rescheduling  of 
methaqualone   to   schedule   I   of   con- 
trolled substances. 

We  will  then  move  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  403.  continuing  appropria- 
tion for  fi.scal  year  1984.  That,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed We  also  stand  ready  on  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3222.  State-Justice. 
Commerce,  iudiciary  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  as  I  staled,  leg- 
islative votes  will  begin  at  approxi- 
mately 3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m..  and  the  following  bills  will  be 
then  subiecl  to  debate  and  consider- 
ation" H.R.  4169.  Dairy  Production 
Stabilization  Act  of  1983.  on  which  we 
will  complete  consideration. 

Also.  H.R.  4102.  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983.  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  H.R.  2992 
Federal  foreign  aid  authorizations, 
open  rule,  1  hour;  H.R.  1904.  Child 
Abu.se  and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  open 
rule,  1  hour;  and  H.R.  3323.  the  Wash- 
ington Workshop  authorizations,  open 
rule.  1  hour. 

I  would  remind  Members  that 
Friday  November  11.  is  Veterans  Day 
which  is  a  Federal  holiday.  However.  I 
think  we  should  all  be  reminded  that 
the  continuing  appropriation  expires 
at  midnight  on  Thursday.  November 
10  and  the  House  cannot  ad.journ 
until  a  new  one  has  been  completed,  so 
it  is  obvious  that  we  may  be  meeting 
late  on  Thursday,  November  10,  until 
that  piece  of  business  is  completed. 

It  !>  my  understanding,  that  if  it  is 
completed,  one  could  a.ssume  that 
there  would  not  be  recorded  votes  on 
Fridav  because  it  is  a  Federal  holiday 
but  if  the  appropriations  bill  is  not 
completed  on  Thursday  night,  we 
could  have  a  Friday  session. 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  In  terms 
of  today's  .schedule,  do  you  anticipate 
anv  further  business  today 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther business  planned  for  today.  There 
are  no  more  bills.  However,  one  correc- 
tion to  what  I  stated  about  Tuesday  — 
we  will  start  with  the  rule  on  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation,  and  when  that 
is  finished,  we  will  then  go  to  the  sus- 
pensions, but  we  believe  the  activity 
on  voting  will  begin  about  3  o  clock  on 
Tuesday. 

There  are  two  commemorative  mat- 
ters also  that  will  be  taken  up  today 
but  we  do  not  expect  any  further  re- 
corded \otes. 

Mr.  LEW'IS  of  California  Will  the 
vote  on  the  rule  be  postponed  to  later 
Tuesday':' 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  rule  was 
adopted  today.  We  will  have  no  votes 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  that  the  vote  on 
the  appropriations  rule  will  be  at  3 
o'clock  or  after  on  Tuesday"' 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  is  expected  that 
the  rule  on  the  appropriations  bill 
would  be  completed  at  approximately 
3  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  request  fur- 
ther explanation.  In  New  Jersey,  and 
there  might  be  a  lot  of  other  States, 
we  have  elections  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
worst  of  all  worlds  is  withholding  all 
the  votes  from  Monday  until  Tuesday 
to  commence  at   3  o'clock,  because  1 
would  imagine  there  are  a  number  of 
Members    from    New    Jersey    such    as 
mvsclf  and  other  States,  and  Indiana. 
that  perhaps  would  want  to  leave  here 
about  2  o'clock  which  means  we  can  be 
here    Monday   and   Tuesday,    and   be- 
cause of  the  way  the  voting  is.  miss  all 
the    votes,    and    I    would    like    to    ask 
whether  the  gentleman  could  recaucus 
with  his  leader  to  perhaps  reconsider 
withholding    all    those    votes    until    3 
o'clock  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  on  this,  and  that  is  why  I 
was  standing  here  at  this  point. 

The  most  unfortunate  time  to  bunch 
a  lot  of  votes  on  suspensions,  votes 
that  are  not  necessarily  the  most  mo- 
mentous matters  here  but  will  reflect 
upon  the  records  of  the  Members,  the 
most  unfortunate  time  would  be  on 
the  evening  of  election  time. 

That  is  apparently  what  the  leader- 
ship has  chosen  here.  Those  of  us  who 
are  from  cities  and  others  who  have 
important    local   elections  have  every 
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reason  to  be  home  not  election  morn 
ing  — we  can  vote  by  absentee— but  on 
election  evening.  That  is  the  way  life 
is  in  the  political  world,  and  I  would 
hope  something  can  be  done  so  an  ac 
cumulation  of  votes  would  not  occur  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman raised  some  very  important 
points. 

I  yield  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  I  appreciate  the 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  of 
this  was  taken  into  consideration. 

The  problem  we  face  is  that  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  has  to  be  consid- 
ered on  Tuesday  so  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  finish  it  by  Thursday 
night  when  time  runs  out. 

The  Members  should  understand 
that  by  starting  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
continuing  appropriation,  and  by 
voting  on  it  say  at  7  o'clock  at  night 
which  is  a  good  estimate  as  to  when  it 
would  finish,  and  then  having  the  sus- 
pensions, if  there  are  votes  on  suspen- 
sions after  that  time,  the  idea  of  that 
scenario  was  to  allow  Members  to  be 
at  home  on  Tuesday,  to  be  allowed 
time  to  vote  and  take  part  in  election 
day  activities  and  then  to  be  able  to 
get  here  in  order  to  complete  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

If  we  had  begun  the  schedule  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  it  would  have  interfered 
more  with  Members'  schedules. 

I  guess  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  there  is  no  perfect  way  to  handle 
this  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
establish  a  scenario  of  votes  that 
would  allow  most  Members  to  both 
engage  in  election  day  activities  at 
home,  to  vote  at  home,  and  then  to  be 
here  in  the  evening  when  the  votes 
come. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  there  was  a  good  faith  at- 
tempt made  but  what  we  are  pointing 
out  is  that  it  has  not  worked  out  very 
well.  It  is  not  very  practical  for  any- 
body who  lives  farther  than  the  belt- 
way  to  be  back  here  to  vole  at  3 
o'clock  and  engage  in  any  election  day 
activities. 

I  would  reiterate  that  the  most  im- 
portant time  in  elections,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  would  think  most 
Members,  would  not  be  the  morning 
time.  That  would  be  the  time  when 
actual  voting  occurs,  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  if  it 
would  inconvenience  too  many  Mem- 
bers to  have  those  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions on  Monday  or  Tuesday  morn 
ing.  if  that  would  inconvenience  too 
many  Members,  is  it  not  possible  to 
put  off   the  accumulation  of  suspen- 


sioii.>  uiiiil  Wednesday'?  I  would  like  to 
urge  that  that  be  considered. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  request,  and  all  of  these 
thoughts  will  certainly  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  the  schedule  is  as 
announced  and  until  further  notice, 
we  have  to  assume  that  this  is  the  way 
the  schedule  will  be  actually  conduct- 
ed. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  Mr.  Luken  raises  an  important 
point,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  post- 
pone the  bulk  of  votes  until  Wednes- 
day, that  would  certainly  convenience 
a  lot  of  Members. 

I  understand  the  problem  you  are 
discussing  regarding  the  continuing 
resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
votes  could  create  real  problems  for 
some  Members. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  question 
to  the  acting  majority  leader  and  say 
that  Veterans  Day  is  November  11.  A 
number  of  Members  have  accepted  en- 
gagements to  honor  our  veterans,  and 
I  guess  what  you  are  .saying  is  if  the 
continuing  resolution  and  conference 
is  not  completed,  there  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility it  could  be  carried  over  until 
Friday,  but  that  would  be  the  only 
vote  that  would  be  pending,  to  settle 
the  continuing  resolution  as  far  as  the 
conference  is  concerned. 

Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  is  correct.  That  would  be 
the  only  vote  on  Friday,  and  it  is  the 
great  hope,  I  think,  of  every  Member 
that  we  are  able  to  complete  that  busi- 
ness on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  And  Members 
would  already  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  the  continuing  resolution 
or  amendments  before  Thursday  also; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  So  it  would  be 
just  the  conference  that  would  be  the 
problem? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COV\<  1  IK  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gent  l'  •■   1:    .  leld? 

Mr  MAI.-  .!  California.  I  yield  to 
the  v<  :  '  '  !i;:in  frum  New  Jersey. 

Mi.  Ci.iLUTER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
acting  majority  leader  cannot  unilater 
ally  change  the  schedule.  But  all  I  am 
asking  and  urging  upon  him.  because 
as  we  stand  here  more  and  more  Mem 
bers  are  saying  that  the  worst  time  for 
a  cloture  is  late  on  Tuesday,  if  he 
could  at  least  make  a  commitment 
that  he  would  bring  this  up  with  the 


other  leaders  of  the  majority  parly  for 
at  least  consideration  and  further 
debate. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken  and  his  thoughts 
are  well  received.  I  certainly  will  bring 
his  ideas,  both  this  Member  and  the 
Member  from  Ohio,  to  the  respective 
leaders. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  sched- 
ule we  have  planned  for  next  week 
still  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  we 
are  going  to  adjourn  for  good  on  No- 
vember 18.  Are  we  accomplishing  that 
next  week  which  we  need  to  do  to  get 
out  of  here  by  November  18? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  am  informed  we 
are  proceeding  on  that  assumption, 
and  that  the  business  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish next  week,  along  with  busi- 
ness that  would  further  have  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  last  week  that  we 
are  planning  to  be  here  would  allow  us 
to  leave  on  that  date. 

Obviously  there  are  matters  that 
could  complicate  that.  The  debt  ceil- 
ing and  the  continuinp  re.solution  are 
two  matters  that  come  immcdiatey  to 
mind  that  could  frustrate  that  effort. 
But  the  belief  still  is  and  remains  that 
No\fmbi  I  IK  !-  dur  target  date. 

Mr.  W.\LKtK.  That  was  going  to  be 
my  other  question.  Are  tho.se  the  only 
two  must  pieces  of  legislation  or  do  we 
have  anything  else  that  is  on  the  abso- 
lute must  list  beyond  the  CR  and  the 
debt  limit? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  I  Lhink  there 
is  obviously  hope  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  and  tax  legislation, 
which  is  related  to  the  reconciliation 
legislation,  could  still  be  completed. 

But  I  think  that  the  two  most  im- 
portant and  most  necessary  pieces  are 
the  continuing  re.solution  and  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  W.\I,K^:H  1  I  hank  the  gentle- 
man for  yifldiiu' 

Mr  CON'I  K  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ynld  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachuselts. 

Mr  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
observation.  If  anyone  has  any  plans 
for  next  Friday  and  Saturday,  maybe 
Sunday,  forget  those  plans.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  just  given  us  a  rule  on 


thf  CR   Wt   gave  them  a  clean  CR  and 
it  is  loaded  down. 

We  talked  with  the  Wlutr  House 
this  mornuu'  aiui  vm  are  going  to  get  a 
veto  on  It  and  wc  are  going  to  be  here 
next  Friday,  next  Saturday  and  next 
Sunday. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  inlormalion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Cancel  your  plane  tick- 
ets and  be  ready  to  be  here.  We  will 
celebrate  Armistice  Day  right  here 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  armi- 
stice here  between  the  Members  who 
are  bent  on  getting  a  veto  on  the  CR. 
Mr.  GEPH.-XHDT  Will  the  gentle- 
man vieW 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  and  perhaps 
we  can  have  an  armistice  here  in  the 
Congress  with  the  President  and  get 
that  done  on  Thursday  night 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  with  that  kind  ol 
bill   Over  mv  dead  body. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  feelings. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  If  I  may 
ask  the  acting  majority  leader.  I  un- 
derstand the  leadership  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  together  details  of  a 
schedule  for  the  rece.ss  and  for  next 
year.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
give  us  any  information  that  i.';  avail 
able  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  have  before  me  the  House 
Calendar  for  1984.  and  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  today  and  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  and  Mem- 
bers can  certainly  review  the  Record 
to  find  that  schedule  for  1984. 
The  schedule  referred  to  follows: 

HOUSE  CALENDAR-1984 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONI3AY. 
NOVEMBER  7,   1983 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thrre  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING       WITH       CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wedne.s- 
day  rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  RULE  ON 

MILK  LEGISLATION 
(Mr,     BOEHLERT    a.sked    and    wa-s 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ju.st 
rise  now  to  commend  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  they  handled  H.R  4196.  It 
allows  for  a  full  and  open  discussion 
on  the  leading  options  under  consider- 
ation for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
crisis  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Two  weeks  ago  it  appeared  that  we 
would  not  have  the  option  for  that  full 
and  open  debate.  Then  it  appeared 
that  we  might  have  a  situation  under 
which  we  could  come  to  grips  with  a 
crisis  in  the  dairy  industry  without 
having  any  single  Member  of  Congress 
on  record. 

We  know  the  other  body  approved 
that  measure  by  a  voice  vote  and  it  ap- 
peared at  the  moment  of  decision  just 
2  weeks  ago  that  we  were  not  going  to 
debate  or  vole  on  that  measure,  but 
given  our  conferees  authority  to  act  in 
our  behalf  without  any  consideration. 
That  would  have  been  the  wrong  way 
to  proceed. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  debate  and  to 
decide  and  to  be  recorded,  and  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  finally  coming  to 
grips  with  the  crisis  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  need  to  contain  this  Na- 
tion's spiralmg  health  care  costs.  This 
need  is  particularly  pres,sing  for  our  el- 
derly population,  which  has  extensive 
requirements  for  medical  and  health- 
related  .services,  while  operating  under 
the  constraints  of  fixed  retirement  in- 
comes. 

One  of  the  most  logical  and  benefi- 
cial alternatives  to  the  more  tradition- 
al modes  of  health  care  is  home  health 
care.  The  home  health  care  concept 
substitutes  services  within  the  home 
for  nursing  homes  or  hospitalization,  I 
am  convinced  that,  whenever  po.ssible, 
it  is  preferable  for  senior  citizens  to 
continue  living  with  their  families 
rather  than  in  institutions. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  from  Utah 
and  California  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  week  designated 
particularly  for  home  health  care.  I 
believe  this  initiative  will  increase 
awareness  of  and  participation  m  the 
home  care  concept  and  will  encourage 
the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
svstem  evolving  around  the  extended 
familv,  I  am  hopeful  that  designating 
the  week  of  November  27  as  National 
Home  Health  Care  Week"  will  foster 
expansion  of  medical  services  to  those 
who  prefer  the  home  environment  to 
costlv  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana'^' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


Mr  LEWIS  of  California  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  di.scharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  122)  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  27.  1983  through 
December  3.  1983.  as  National  Home 
Care  Week,  "  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  Hou.se 


S.J   Res,  122 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices 10  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  la-st  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Whereaf  home  health  care  is  recognized 
a£  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalizaiion; 

Whereas  canng  for  ihe  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  u-idividual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program,  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  senices.  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  number  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices ha^;  increa.sed  from  less  than  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  three  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizalions  provide  these  and  similar  .serv- 
ices to  millions  of  paiienus  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  institutionalization    Now.  therefore,  be 

it  ,  _ 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
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tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
NovembtT  27.  1983.  throuBh  December  3. 
1983.  IS  designated  as  National  Home  Care 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  callint! 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  organized  home 
health  care  services  to  the  elderly  and 
disabled  is  recognized  as  an  effective 
and  economical  alternative  to  unneces- 
sary institutionalization.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  caring  for  the  ill 
and  disabled  in  their  homes  places  em- 
phasis on  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  receiving  these 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  which  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
of  November  27  through  December  3. 
1983.  as  National  Home  Care  Week. 
•  Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  advocate  of  home  health  serv- 
ices and  an  original  cosponsor  of  our 
companion  resolution  (H.  Res.  268).  I 
take  particular  pleasure  in  supporting 
this  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  to  estab 
lish  the  week  of  November  27.  1983.  as 
National  Home  Care  Week. 

Home  health  services  encompass  a 
broad  range  of  health  services  provid- 
ed by  federally  certified  home  health 
agencies  to  individuals  in  their  own 
homes.  Often  they  provide  a  less 
costly  alternative  to  institutionaliza 
tion.  Almost  invariably,  the  availabil- 
ity of  compassionate,  in-home  care  is 
the  treatment  of  choice  for  most 
Americans. 

Because  of  these  factors,  use  of 
home  health  services  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  1971  reimbursement  for  home 
health  services  totaled  less  than  half  a 
percent  of  all  medicare  e.xpenses.  By 
1977,  the  proportion  of  medicare  ex- 
penditures directed  at  home  health 
services  had  more  than  tripled  to  1.8 
percent.  Now,  we  are  told,  home 
health  services  account  for  about  2 
percent  of  medicare  expenditures. 

Still,  despite  this  impressive  growth, 
it  appears  home  health  care  is  the  best 
kept  secret  in  the  country.  When  we 
examine  home  health  expenditures  in 
the  context  of  other  related  expendi- 
tures, we  find  we  spend  more  to  main- 
tain older  persons  in  nursing  homes 
than  the  combined  cost  of  home  care 
under  medicare,  medicaid,  all  social 
services,  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  and  all  federally 
funded  special  housing  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  of 
the  escalating  need  for  these  vital 
services.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
greatest  utility  of  home  health  serv- 
ices were   by   individuals   who  are   75 


years  old  and  older.  These  individuals 
use  home  iicalth  services  at  a  rate  2'-j 
times  greater  than  those  65  to  75. 
Their  number  will  increase  by  more 
than  70  percent  in  the  next  20  years. 

Additionally,  if  we  look  at  the  broad- 
er demographic  data,  we  find  more 
than  half  a  million  people  are  attain 
ing  senior  status  each  year.  Over 
100.000  of  these  people  have  serious 
disabilities.  When  we  combine  these 
elements,  we  find  that  by  the  year 
2000  about  45  percent  of  our  .senior 
population  will  be  over  75.  More  than 
10  million  of  these  people  will  be  func 
tionally  dependent. 

In  recent  years,  largely  because  of 
this  e.scalating  need.  Congress  has  con- 
tinually endorsed  the  need  for  and 
value  of  home  health  services.  Some 
modest  expansions  of  the  home  health 
benefit  under  medicare  have  been  en- 
acted and  authority  has  been  granted 
to  the  States  to  substitute  community 
services  for  nursing  home  care  when 
appropriate  and  cost  effective.  But.  we 
must  realize  much  more  is  needed. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projected  the  medicare 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  will  be 
bankrupt  within  4  years  unless  the 
program  is  fundamentally  altered. 
Since  that  time,  as  chairman  of  House 
Aging  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  I  have 
conducted  more  than  a  dozen  hearings 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  program  to  define  alternatives. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  hearings 
was  to  examine  the  progress  of  home 
care  and  impediments  to  its  growth. 
Subsequently,  confronted  with  the 
paucity  of  data  on  home  care.  I  initiat- 
ed a  national  survey  of  home  health 
services  utilization  and  cost.  1  believe 
we  will  find  home  care  to  be  both  cost 
effective  and  efficient.  I  know  it  is 
more  humane. 

This  resolution,  which  we  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Home  Care,  provides  the 
home  health  community  and  its  advo- 
cates an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the 
contribution  of  home  care  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
our  hope  it  will  also  increase  the  gen- 
eral awarene.ss  of  what  home  health 
services  are.  their  value  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  need  for  the  expansion 
of  these  services. 

In  near  future,  I  hope  to  see  a  more 
comprehensive,  efficient,  and  cost-ef- 
fective health  program  enacted  for  the 
elderly.  I  believe  home  care,  preventa- 
tive care,  and  community  services 
should  be  the  cornerstones  of  that 
program.* 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  tX)NnRFCiATP:  AND 
MKAI.S  ON   WHKPIUS   WKKK 

Mr.s  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unaniinous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  386)  desig:nating  the  .seconit 
week  of  November  198.3  a.s  National 
Congregate  and  Meal.s  on  Wheel.s 
Week."  and  a.sk  f(or  it,s  immediate  con- 
sideration in  tiif  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr  COLTRTER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  state 
the  minority  has  looked  at  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  the  minority  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  commemorative  reso- 
lution. 

I  would  think  it  is  one  that  contains 
a  great  deal  of  merit  and  is  worth 
while,  and  for  that  reason  I  stand  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res  386 

Whereas  over  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  volunteers— 90  per  centum  of 
whom  are  over  sixty  years  of  age— provide 
in  excess  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand meals  per  day  in  congregate  settings 
where  senior  participants  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  socialization  and  fellowsiiip  in  addi- 
tion to  having  their  nutritional  needs  met; 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers—70  per  centum  of  whom  are  them- 
selves elderly— deliver  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  meals  daily  to  homebound, 
frail,  older  persons; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  volunteers  to 
helping  peope  receive  hot  nutritious  meals 
each  day  ensures  the  continued  well-being 
of  many  needy  persons; 

Whereas  community  based  home-deliv- 
ered and  congregate  meal  programs  make 
possible  the  joint  use  of  public  and  private 
funds  and  resources  to  ser\e  older  people; 

Whereas  nutritious  food  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient to  the  maintenance  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  aged  are  revered  members  of 
our  society:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
week  of  November,  beginning  on  November 
6.  1983.  is  designated  National  Congregate 
and  Meals  on  Wheels  Week  The  President 
is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  tJnited  States  to  ob- 
.serve  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  over  195.000  volun- 
teers provide  in  excess  of  570.000 
meals  per  day  in  congregate  .settings 
where  senior  participants  have  an  op- 


portunity for  socialisation  and  fellov. 
ship  in  addition  to  having  their  nuirb 
tional  needs  met.  The  dedication  of 
volunteers  to  helping  people  receive 
hot  nutritious  meals  each  day  insure.s 
the  continued  well-being  of  many 
needy  persons.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  community  baseo  home- 
delivered  and  congregate  meal  pro^ 
gram.s  make  possible  the  joint  u.sc  of 
public  and  private  funds  and  re.sourrcs 
to  .serve  older  people. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  ol 
this   resolution    which   designates   the 
week  of  November  6  through  Novem- 
ber  12.   1983.  as  National  Congregate 
and  Meals  on  Wheels  Week. 
•  Mr    PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
;,kf  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Hou.sf  Joint  Re.solution  386.  which  will 
designate    the   week    of    November   b. 
IciSS     as    -The    National    Congregate 
and  Meals  on  Wheels  Week.  ■  I  com- 
mend mv  distinguished  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative    Mario     Biaggi     of     New. 
York    for  sponsoring   tiiis   legi.slation 
and  seeking  to  sensitize  the  Nation  re- 
garding the  role  these   federally  sup- 
ported nutrition  programs  play  m  the 
Hves  of  our  older  Americans. 

My     interest    in    promoting    better 
health       among       older       Americans 
through  improved  nutrition  dates  back 
to  1973  when  legislation  I  introduced 
to  provide  for  a  nutrition  services  pro- 
gram under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced  this   legislation    after    learning 
that  millions  of  older  Americans  were 
eating    inadequately    simply    because; 
First    thev  could  not  afford  to  do  so: 
secoi^d.  they  lacked  the  skills  to  pre 
pare     nutritionally     balanced     meals, 
third,  their  limited  mobility  impaired 
their    capacity    to    shop    or    cook    for 
themselves;  and  fourth,  their  feelings 
of  rejection  and  loneline.ss  obliterated 
the  incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and 
eat  a  meal  alone.  I  found  that   these 
and  other  physiological,  psychological, 
social,    and    economic    changes    that 
occur  with  aging  result  in  a  pattern  of 
living  which  causes  malnutrition  and 
further  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion. 

Based  on  the.se  findings,  in  1973  the 
Congress  agreed  to  fund  a  nutrition 
program  and  provide  at  least  one  hot 
or  other  appropriate  meal,  5  or  more 
davs  a  week,  to  persons  60  and  over 
and  their  spouses.  All  would  agree 
that  the  nutrition  program  ha.s  been 
highly  succe.ssful  in  accomplishing  its 
objectives:  Promoting  better  health 
and  reducing  the  isolation  of  older 
persons  bv  offering  them  an  opportu- 
nity 10  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities and  combine  food  with  friend 

ship. 

In  l'»78  the  nutrition  program  wa-s 
expanded  to  provide  home-delivered 
meals  to  persons  60  years  of  age  or 
over  who  are  homebound  by  reasons 
of  illness  and  incapacitating  disability, 
or   extreme   transportation    problems 


Home-delivered  or  Mcals-on-Wheels 
ha-s  also  come  to  be  viewed  as  highly 
succe.ssful  in  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  older  Americans  and  helping 
them  remain  independent  in  their  own 
homes-obviating  the  need  for  more 
costly  and  premature  institutionali/.a- 

Todav  mv  home  State  of  Florida 
has  over  435  congregate  meal  sites 
which  serve  about  6' 2  million  meals. 
In  addition,  about  25.000  home-deliv- 
ered participants  receive  a  total  of 
about  3  million  meals  annually. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations bill,  recently  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  provided  an  increase 
of  $2.5  million  for  the  congregate 
meals  program  and  retained  the  home- 
delivered  program  at  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level-It  falls  woefully  short  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  older  Americans  who  are 
waiting  to  participate  in  these  nutri- 
tion programs-as  evidenced  by  wait- 
ing lists  maintained  by  our  Nations 
area  agencies  of  aging. 

I  am  hopeful  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 386  will  serve  to  sensitize  the 
Nation  regarding  the  important  role 
these  programs  play  in  the  lives  of 
senior  citizens  and  .serves  to  under- 
score the  need  to  make  such  services 
available  to  all  who  might  benefit 
from  them. 

Once  again.  I  commend  my  col- 
league. Mario  Biaggi.  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  our  attention-and.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  sup- 
port of  "lis  immediate  passage. 

Thank  you.» 
•  Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
the  author  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
386  designating  the  week  of  November 
6  to  12  as  National  Congregate  and 
Meals  on  Wheels  Week.'  I  am  pleased 
that  this  resolution  comes  before  the 
House  todav  cosponsored  by  over  235 
of  mv  colleagues  including  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
.Mrs  HALL).  This  resolution  is  a 
formal  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
people  across  these  United  States  who 
provide  meals  to  senior  citizens 
through  both  public  and  private  funds 
m  senior  centers  and  homes. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  congregate  and  home-de- 
livered meals  for  the  well-being  of  our 
older  citizens  through  funding  provid- 
ed under  varying  legislation,  but  par- 
ticularlv  through  the  Older  Americans 
Act  For  the  past  11  years,  title  III-C 
of  the  act  has  provided  authorizations 
to  States  for  the  operation  of  congre- 
gate nutrition  .services  and  home-deliv- 
ered nutrition  services. 

In  1978  the  national  home  delivered 
meals  program  became  title  iniCHii' 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Toda> 
these  programs  combined  serve  mil- 
lions of  meals  daily  to  .senior  citizens, 
and  this  program  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  Federal  programs 
Last    vear.   there   were   over  674   area 


agencies  on  aging.  7.926  social  service 
providers.  12.915  congregate  nutrition 
.service  sites,  and  3.323  home-delivered 
meals  providers  supported  through 
title  III.  Approximately  10  million 
older  people  were  social  service  partici- 
pants. Congregate  nutrition  services 
participants  totaled  over  3.5  million. 
and  home-delivered  meals  participants 
numbered  over  0.8  million  persons. 
Over  150  million  congregate  and 
almost  40  million  home-delivered 
meals  were  served  with  title  III  funds 

solely. 

House  Joint  Resolution  386  al.so 
pays  tribute  to  those  persons  provid- 
ing dailv  meals  under  the  social  serv- 
ices block  grant,  which  is  the  second 
no.st  important  source  of  nutrition 
funding  for  the  elderly.  A  survey  re- 
cent Iv  conducted  by  my  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services  of  social  services 
block  grant  recipients  with  relation  to 
their  own  particular  nutrition  pro- 
grams shows  that  these  meals  pro- 
grams plav  an  invaluable  role  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  older  people 
in  America  today  They  are  indeed 
vital  to  the  very  lives  of  our  elderly 
population. 

Congre-ss   just    recently    passed    and 
the    President    signed    into    law    the 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  which 
provided  a  $2.5  million  increase  for  the 
congregate  nutrition  program,  raising 
It  to  $321.5  million  and  the  home  de- 
livered meals  program  at  $62,025  mil- 
lion   This  extra  funding  will  be  cost- 
saving  in  the  future.  Those  who  are 
kept  m  this  program— and  those  new 
additions-are  those  who  without  this 
service  might  be  forced  into  a  nursing 
home    In  a  1977  hearing  1  conducted. 
It    was   disclosed    that    20    percent    of 
those    in    nursing    homes    were    there 
simply  because  of  an  inability  to  main- 
tain a  proper  diet. 

An  indication  of  the  importance  ol 
the    Older    Americans    Act    nutrition 
program  can  be  shown  from  the  find- 
ings of  a  national  survey  conducted  by 
HHS  on  the  program.  In  this  survey, 
we  learned  that  participant  population 
has  remained  stable  and  the  participa- 
tion bv  the  elderly  m  nutrition  serv- 
ices such  as  Meals  on  Wheels  and  con- 
gregate  meals   was   very    frequent -61 
percent     of     congregate     participants 
attend  meal  sites  three  or  more  times 
per  week,  and  82  percent  of  home-de- 
livered meals  recipients  receive  a  meal 
m  their  homes  five  times  each  week. 
Congregate     participants     are     more 
likely   to   be   single   and   alone,   while 
home-delivered     meal     recipients     are 
older  poorer,  and  in  poorer  health. 

My  resolution  also  honors  the  pri- 
vate providers  of  meals  to  senior  citi- 
zens, especially  the  many  private 
meais  on  wheels  programs  across  the 
count rv.  These  meals  programs  work 
onlv  because  of  the  extensive  involve- 
ment and  concern  of  the  community, 
and  the  many  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
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icf  Kivt'i)  by  thousands  of  people,  most 
of  whom  arc  flcifrly  themselves.  This 
resolution  would  prov  icit-  a  way  for 
these  people,  their  contributions,  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  would  also  help  involve 
even  more  \olunteers  in  delivery  of 
meals  and  other  assistance  required  by 
the  elderly. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
[irdnrams.  and  this  resolution  would 
not  be  successful  were  it  not  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  which  ha-s 
been  exhibited  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Service 
Programs  (NANASP)  and  the  National 
Association  of  Meal  Programs,  led  re 
spectively  by  William  Moyer  and 
Mamie  Lee.  Their  participation  and 
guidance  have  been  foremost  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  services  for  the  el- 
derly. In  addition.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  National  Association  of 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging  for  their  e.ssential  role  in  the 
area  of  nutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
386  this  year  for  several  reasons.  This 
year  is  the  5-year  anniversary  of  the 
home-delivered  meals  program— I  feel 
that  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  be  a  worthy  and  timely  tribute 
to  a  program  that  has  helped  so  many 
of  our  Nation's  elderly  people.  In  addi 
tion.  next  year  will  be  the  reauthoriza 
tion  period  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  During  that  time,  nutrition  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  will  again  be  care- 
fully looked  at  and  funding  will  be 
considered.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  resolution,  if  passed, 
would  reaffirm  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  bettering  the  lives  of  our  Na- 
tion's 26  million  senior  citizens.# 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EXTENDING     TERM     OF     PRESI 
DENTIAL       COMMISSION       FOR 

THf:     (,!!■%',  AN  AMERICAN     TRI- 
ft:N  i  K  NMAi 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  405)  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  for  the 
German-American  Tricentennial.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  obviously  I  will 


not  objf(  f  I  ,u!i  ptr  Diially  very  much 
in  favor  ol  Lhr  t  ,\lin.sioii  of  this  Com- 
mission. It  is  my  legislation  that  start- 
ed it  off  in  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  405.  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  to  extend  the 
Presidential  Commission  for  the 
German-American  Tricentennial  to 
October  31.  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  97th 
Congress  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 260.  which  established  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  celebrate  the 
tricentennial  and  provided  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Commission  to  receive 
and  use  donations,  property,  and  per- 
sonal services  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  The  act  also  pro- 
vided that  all  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  Commission  were  to  be  made  from 
donated  funds.  not  appropriated 
funds. 

The  principal  and  only  reason  for 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commission 
is  to  continue  to  oversee  the  planning 
and  establishment  of  a  German-Amer- 
ican friendship  garden  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  friendship  garden  is  intended 
to  serve  as  an  enduring  symbol  of 
German-American  contributions  to 
our  country  and  the  lasting  friendship 
between  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Commission  has  already  collected  and 
earmarked  enough  private  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  development  of  the  friend- 
ship garden.  However,  the  garden 
cannot  possibly  be  completed  by  Janu 
ary  31.  1984.  the  date  the  Commission 
expires. 

The  friendship  garden  will  be  the 
primary,  if  not  the  only  significant 
momento  of  the  tricentennial  com- 
memoration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  extension  of  the 
German-American  Tricentennial  Com- 
mission to  October  31,  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J  Res.  405 
Whereas  In  commemoration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  German  settle- 
ment in  America  ai  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl 
vania.  on  October  6.  1683.  the  Congress 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  260.  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  January  14.  1983.  as 
Public  Law  97  472  (hereinafter  In  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the    Act"); 

Whereas  the  Act  established  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  for  the  German  American 
Tricentennial  (hereinafter  in  this  resolution 
referred  to  as  the  Commission  ")  to  plan, 
encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate  the  com- 
memoration of  the  German-American  Tri 


centennial,  and  provided  for  the  terming 
tion  of  the  Commission  on  January  31.  1984. 
Whereas  the  Act  authorizes  the  Commis 
sion  to  encourage  the  participation  of.  and 
receive  donations  of  money,  property,  and 
personal  services  from,  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities, and  provides  that  all  expenditures  of 
the  Commission  are  to  be  made  from  donat- 
ed funds: 

Whereas  one  of  the  key  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  is  to  oversee  the 
planning  and  establishment  of  a  German- 
American  FYiendship  Garden  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  an  enduring  symbol  of 
German-American  contributions  to  this 
country  and  the  lasting  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Gemany:  and 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  of  the  opinion  that  more  time  will  be 
needed  by  the  Commission  beyond  its  pres- 
ently scheduled  expiration  date  of  January 
31.  1984.  to  complete  its  work  on  the 
German-American  FYiendshIp  Garden:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  term  of  the 
Commission  is  hereby  extended  to  October 
31,  1984.  and  the  deadline  for  the  report  of 
the  Commissions  activities  to  the  Congress 
required  by  the  Act  is  hereby  also  extended 
to  that  date. 

Sec  2.  After  December  31.  1983.  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  incur  any  obligations 
other  than  in  connection  with  its  work  on 
the  German-American  Friendship  Garden, 
or  the  carrying  out  of  necessary  administra- 
tive functions,  nor  shall  the  Commission  so- 
licit, receive,  or  use  any  donated  funds  or 
the  support  or  assistance  of  any  other  exec- 
utive agency  or  department  after  December 
31.  1983.  except  for  the  purposes  of  its  work 
on  the  German-American  Friendship 
Garden,  the  liquidation  of  financial  obliga- 
tions incurred  prior  to  January  1.  1984.  and 
the  carrying  out  of  necessary  administrative 
functions. 

Sec  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  resolution,  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  this  act  established 
the  Presidental  Commission  to  plan, 
encourage,  develop  and  to  coordinate 
the  commemoration  of  the  German- 
American  Tricentennial.  One  of  the 
key  projects  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission is  to  oversee  the  planning  and 
establishment  of  a  German-American 
Freindship  Garden  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  an  enduring  symbol  of 
German-American  contributions  to 
this  country.  At  present,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  of  the  opinion 
that  more  time  will  be  needed  by  the 
Commission  beyond  its  presently 
scheduled  expiration  date  ol  January 
31.  1984.  to  complete  its  v.ork  on  the 
German-American  Friendship  Garden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  which  hereby  extends 
the  term  of  the  Commission  to  Octo- 
ber 31.  1984.  and  the  deadline  for  the 
report  of  the  Commission's  activities 
to  the  Congress  required  by  the  act  is 
hereby  also  extended  to  that  date. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
Aas  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


WTinSAl-  fHKISTMAS  SEAL 
MONTH 


UMI 


Mrs,  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a>k  unanimous  ronsenl  'hat  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  188)  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1983  as  'National 
Christmas  Seal  Month."  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this.  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Speaker,  either,  could  imag- 
ine a  Christmas  without  Christmas 
Seals.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Indi- 
ana for  her  indulgence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follow's: 

S.J.  Res.  188 
Whereas  chronic  diseases  of  the  lung  af- 
flict well  over  seventeen  million  Americans, 
cause  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
deaths  annually,  at  a  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
more  than  S48.8  billion  each  year  in  lost 
wages,  productivity,  and  in  direct  costs  of 
medical  care: 

Whereas  leading  the  fight  in  the  volun- 
tary sector  10  prevent  illness,  disability,  and 
death  from  lung  disease  is  the  American 
Lung  Associalion-the  Christma.s  Seal 
People— a  nonprofit  public  health  organiza- 
tion supported  by  individual  contributions 
to  Christmas  Seals  and  other  donations: 

Whereas  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
diseases  have  been  among  the  fastest  rising 
causes  of  death-an  87  per  centum  increase 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Almost  seven  million 
Americans,  including  two  million  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  suffer 
from  asthma; 

Whereas  two  and  one-half  million  people 
have  emphy.sema.  while  .seven  million  eight 
hundred  thou.sand  suffer  from  chronic 
bronchitis.  And  it  i.-^  expected  that  lung 
cancer  will  surpas.s  breast  cancer  as  the 
leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  Amer- 
ican women  during  this  decade; 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  Association. 
the  Nation's  first  national  voluntary  public- 
health  organization,  was  founded  in  1904  as 
the  National  Tuberculosis  A.s.soclation  to 
combat  TB  when  this  lung  di.<;ea.se  was 
known  to  nearly  every  American  family  and 
one  in  seven  deaths  resulted  from  tuberculo- 
sis. Beginning  m  1907,  Christmas  Seals  were 


used  to  raise  funds  through  private  contri- 
butions 10  provide  education  to  Americans 
about  the  disease; 

Whereas,  in  its  early  years,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  pioneered  in 
school  programs  aimed  at  motivating  our 
young  people  to  establish  healthful  living 
patterns.  That  tradition  remains  strong  as 
the  American  Lung  Association,  through  its 
community  Lung  Associations,  helps  edu- 
cate the  public,  patients,  and  their  families 
about  lung  diseases;  sponsors  community 
action  programs  for  good  lung  health:  un- 
derwrites medical  research:  supports  educa 
tion  for  physicians  and  other  health  care 
workers;  wages  vigorous  campaigns  against 
cigarette  smoking  and  air  pollution.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  funding  for  more  than  sev- 
enty years  has  been  Christmas  Seals.  This 
year.  Christmas  Seals  will  be  in  sixty  million 
homes.  Tuberculosis  has  been  subdued  con- 
siderably, but  not  eradicated  in  the  one 
hundred  and  two  years  since  the  discovery 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Doctor  Robert 
Koch.  The  disease  is  still  responsible  for  one 
in  one  thousand  deaths— many  among  chil- 
dren. The  American  Lung  Association  con- 
tinues to  work  with  Congress  to  belter  dis- 
tribute resources  to  control  tuberculosis  and 
work  toward  its  eradication; 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  Association 
works  with  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  a  major  component  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  support  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams relevant  to  the  lung,  as  well  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  and  the  National  Institute  of  Envi- 
ronmenlal  Health  Sciences,  in  addition  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Program  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  Office  of  Smoking 
and  Health,  and  the  Office  of  Health  Pro- 
motion; and 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  Association 
continues  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agen- 
cies to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  serious 
problem  of  lung  disease,  a  mission  to  which 
its  volunteers  and  staff  are  committed:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amencc 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1983  is  designated  as  National 
Chrislma.s  Seal  Month  '  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Lssue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  Government  agencies  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  month 
with  appropriate  activities  supporting  the 
Christmas  Seal  program. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  vou  are  aware,  leading  the  fight  in 
the  voluntary  sector  to  prevent  illness, 
disability,  and  death  from  lung  disease 
is  the  American  Lung  Association— the 
Christmas  Seal  people-a  nonprofit 
public  health  organization  supported 
by  individual  contribution.^  to  Christ- 
mas Seals  and  other  donations.  Since 
1907.  Christmas  Seals  were  used  to 
raise  funds  through  private  contribu- 
tions to  provide  education  to  Ameri- 
cans about  the  disease.  Christmas 
Seals  dollars  helps  educate  the  public, 
patients,  and  their  families  about  lung 
duseases.  sponsors  community  action 
programs,  underwrites  medical  re- 
search and  supports  education  for 
physicians  and  other  health  care 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  ol 
this   resolution   which   designates   the 


month  of  November  1983  as  National 
Christmas  Seal  Month. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  lime,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FLORENCE  CRITTENTON 
MISSION  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  383  I  lo  designate  the  week 
beginning  November  6.  1983.  as  Flor- 
ence Crilienlon  Mission  Week."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana'^' 

Mr.  COURTER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  lo  object.  I  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  for  yield- 
ing and  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  chairwoman  of  the  Census  and 
Population  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
ladv  from  Indiana  'Mrs.  Hald  for 
kindly  scheduling  this  bill.  The  minor- 
ity also  wishes  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Ford),  for  his  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 

The  author  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 383.  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr,  Dannemeyer)  joins  me  in 
thanking  the  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  their  sup- 
port and  assistance  m  scheduling  this 
legislation. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows. 

H,J,  Res   383 
Whereas    m    1883    Charles   Crittenton   of 
New  York  opened  his  first  rescue  mission  to 
reverse    society's    punitive    attitude    toward 
outcast  young  women: 

Whereas  m  1898  the  National  Florence 
Crittenton  Mission  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  chartered  by  Congress; 

W'hereas  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
has  achieved  remarkable  success,  in  the 
words  of  the  original  congressional  charter, 
m  aiding  young  women  to  seek  reformation 
of  character  .  .  ,  'and.i  to  reach  positions  of 
honorable  self-support". 

Whereas  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
has  achieved  distinction  in  pro\iding  a  wide 
range  of  services,  from  residential  care  to 
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career     counseling,     for     troubled     young 
women;  and 

Whereas  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
has  grown  to  a  network  of  39  agencies  in  26 
States,  serving  thousands  of  young  women: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be 
ginning  November  6.  1983.  is  designated  as 
"Florence  Crittenton  Mission  Week"  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  .such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  the  Florence  Crit- 
tenton Mission  has  achieved  remarka- 
ble success  in  aiding  young  women  to 
■  seek  reformation  of  character  and  to 
reach  postions  of  honorable  self-sup- 
port." The  Florence  Crittenton  Mis- 
sion has  achieved  distinction  in  provid- 
ing a  wide  range  of  services,  from  resi- 
dential care  to  career  counseling  for 
troubled  young  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  which  designates  the 
week  beginning  November  6  through 
November  12.  1983.  as  Florence  Crit- 
tenton Mission  Week 
•  Mr  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  383,  which  designates 
the  week  of  November  6,  1983.  as 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission  Week. 

May  I  first  thank  my  228  colleagues 
who  have  kindly  cosponsored  this  res- 
olution. I  especially  note  the  support 
of  our  distinguished  minority  and  ma- 
jority leaders  and  members  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

This  resolution  recognizes  100  years 
of  outstanding  public  service  by  the 
Florence  Crittenton  organization.  In 
1883.  Charles  Nelson  Crittenton  of 
New  York  opened  his  first  rescue  mis- 
sion, which  offered  a  new  start  for 
girls  in  difficulty  with  family,  the  law. 
pregnant  out-of-wedlock,  or  alone  with 
child.  This  service  grew  out  of  Mr. 
Crlttenton's  despair  over  the  death  of 
his  5-year  old  daughter.  Florence, 
after  whom  the  organization  is  named. 
This  despair  became  a  drive  to  help 
the  outcast  and  less  fortunate  young 
girls  than  his  Florence  who  grew  up  in 
a  wealthy  family.  In  the  next  15  years, 
Crittenton  expanded  his  New  York 
agency  to  the  west  coast.  Homes  are 
now  found  in  15  States.  In  1898,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  signed  the  Mission's 
charter  In  1903.  Congress  acted  to  in- 
corporate the  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission  in  perpetuity.  On  Tuesday. 
November  8.  1983.  a  recognition  dinner 
is  planned  in  New  Orleans.  The  39  na- 
tionwide Crittenton  agencies  express 
their  deep  appreciation  to  the  Con- 
gress for  this  proclamation. 

President  Reagan  has  also  sent  a 
congratulatory  message  to  the  dinner 
gathering  which  notes  that  your  tra- 
dition of  service  has  been  maintained 
largely    through    voluntary    donations 


of  talent  and  financial  support  (that) 
strengthens  one  of  our  most  important 
American  traditions." 

Crittenton"  has  become  synony 
mous  with  compassion,  not  condemna- 
tion, for  young  women  with  pregnancy 
problems  or  with  emotional,  social  dis- 
orders. Crittenton  agencies  offer  a 
continuum  of  services  which  include 
pregnancy  care,  after  pregnancy  care, 
and  single  parent  counseling.  Also  pro- 
vided is  a  temporary  home  that  in 
eludes  career  counseling.  May  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission  continue 
another  100  years.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re 
marks  on  the  several  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R  4052.  DISAS 
TER  ASSISTANCE  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCERS  AND 
RANCHERS 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  November  4.  1983.  to  file 
its  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4052.  to  pro- 
vide disaster  assistance  to  agricultural 
producers  and  ranchers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3498 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3498. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Gonzalez).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CiHK.N.AIM 

The  SPEAKER  prt)  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time,  I.  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  been  warning  of 
the   ideological   blinders  and   military 


bent  uf  US  foreign  polirs'  This  has 
been  especially  cvidcni  iii  Central 
America,  wlicrc  our  mount  inn  military 
aid  to  FA  Sahador  and  Hon(lura.s  is  evi- 
dent, and  our  not  .so  secret  war  against 
Nicaragua  have  escalated  conflict's  and 
undermined  the  prospects  for  negotia- 
tions, where  our  support,  in  the  nam^■ 
of  anti-Communism,  for  regimes  that 
ruthlessly  suppress  their  own  citizen.s 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  commitment 
to  democracy,  and  drives  those  who 
seek  a  measure  uf  self-determination 
into  a  bitter  anti  Americanism  Recent 
events,  however,  have  convinced  me 
that  the  danger  inherent  in  this  ad 
ministration's  foreign  policy  extends 
far  beyond  tlie  iinniment  [jrospects  of 
regional  war. 

With  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  the 
administration  has  confirmed  to  all 
the  world  that  ours  is  a  foreign  policy 
that  places  military  action  ahead  of  di- 
plomacy. \alues  the  pursuit  of  raw 
power  above  the  respect  for  interna- 
tional law,  and  will  stop  at  little,  in- 
cluding the  censorship  of  our  own 
press,  to  enforce  its  views  of  the  ideo- 
logical war  between  East  and  West. 
What  I  fear  most  from  this  foreign 
policy  is  that  the  administration  has 
shown  the  capacity  to  remake  the 
world  in  its  own  image.  If  the  adminis- 
tration insists  on  drawing  a  simplistic 
line  between  East  and  West,  between 
us  and  them,  and  backing  that  vision 
with  military  force,  then  we  indeed 
may  face  a  world  that  is  divided  on 
just  those  lines. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  rise  to  condemn 
the  invasion  of  Grenada.  I  know  it  is 
popular  today  in  this  country,  but  I 
suspect  over  a  period  of  time  that  pop- 
ularity will  be  eroded  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  become  aware  of  the  facts 
that  have  taken  place  this  past  week. 

This  invasion  as  unequivocably  out- 
side the  acceptable  standards  of  inter- 
national behavior  and  law.  It  violated 
the  prohibitions  against  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states 
found  in  the  Charters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  in  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

The  administration  cited  as  legal 
justification  for  the  invasion  a  little 
known  treaty  of  the  Organization  of 
Ecust  Caribbean  States,  which  was 
signed  by  seven  nations— the  United 
States  was  not  among  them— in  June 
of  1981.  It  was  at  the  request  of  some 
of  these  nations  that  the  LTnited 
States  acted  in  what  the  President  has 
called  "a  military  operation  to  restore 
order  and  democracy  in  the  region." 
Yet.  this  treaty  only  provides  for  a  col- 
lective respon.se  to  defend  a  member 
country  from  outside  attack.  Nowhere 
does  the  treaty  call  for  preemptive 
meaisures,    by    a    nation    outside    the 


region,  to  reort;anize  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  a  .sovereign  nation. 

The  State  Department  argues  that 
the  request  by  some  members  of  the 
OECS  made  the  invasion  a  regional 
.securitv  measure"  and  thus  exempted 
it  from  the  U.N.  prohibition  against 
intervention.  Yet.  the  treaty  of  the 
OECS.  itself,  was  never  properly  regis- 
tered with  the  United  Nations  and  was 
virtuallv  unknown  to  experts  in  inter- 
national law.  Indeed,  its  invocation 
calls  to  mmd  the  system  of  secret  trea- 
iies  among  nations  that  led  to  World 
War  I.  and  who.se  tragic  consequences 
this  entire  century's  efforts  at  interna- 
tional institution  building  have  tried 
to  prevent. 

Wiser   heads   in   the   Caribbean,    the 
members   of    the    Caribbean    Common 
Market   (Caricom)  refused   to  endorse 
military      intervention      in      Grenada. 
Manv  of  these  states  felt  that  an  inva- 
sion would  violate  a  primary  purpose 
of    the    Caribbean    Common    Market 
charter  which  is   'to  prevent  all  exter 
nal    intervention,"    particularly    from 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States, 
outside  the  region.   Not   only   did  the 
administration  fail  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  OAS  but  a  majority  of  its 
member  nations  denounced  the  inva- 
sion, including  such  staunch  U.S.  allies 
as  Brazil.  Venezula.  Panama.  Mexico. 
and    the    Dominican    Republic.    Even 
Chile  opposed  the  invasion.  Through- 
out the  world,  allies  have  criticized  the 
U.S.  invasion.  Britain  refu.sed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  invasion  force,  and  was 
affronted  by  our  military  intervention 
in  a  Commonwealth  country.  Country 
after   country    has   expressed   concern 
that  the  United  States  acted  outside  of 
international  law. 

How  is  the  administration's  argu 
ment  for  this  invasion  any  more  con- 
vincing than  the  hollow  justifications 
the  world  has  been  served  for  such  ac- 
tions as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Afghanistan?  In  each  case, 
the  Soviets,  too,  have  found  factions 
or  allies  who  will  request  urgent  assist- 
ance to  come  to  their  defense  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  security. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Western  World  to  imi- 
tate this  cold-blooded  calculus  of 
power  politics.  Nor  is  it  in  our  interest 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  very 
international  system  of  law  and  order 
that  is  the  only  protection  for  this 
planet  in  a  nuclear  age. 

The  administration  first  cited  the 
necessity  to  protect  American  lives  as 
reason  for  undertaking  a  military  mis- 
sion on  Grenada.  Yet.  it  has  failed  to 
provide  convincing  evidence  that  our 
own  citizens'  lives  were  In  danger  or 
that  their  evacuation  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  by  diplomatic  means. 
We  now  know  that  both  Cuba  and 
Grenada  .sent  urgent  mes.sages  to  the 
United  Stales  saying  that  U.S.  citizens 
were  safe.  We  now  know  that  the  air 
port  was  open  and  that  several  Ameri- 


cans had  flown  from  the  island  the 
dav  before  the  invasion.  The  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  medical  school,  who 
v. as  on  the  Island  throughout  the  inva- 
sion, ha-s  declared  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  saving  our  students, 
the  invasion  was  unnecessary." 
Canada  and  other  nations  had  made 
arrangements  to  remove  their  citizens 
from  the  island,  arrangements  that 
were  disrupted  not  by  the  islands  gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  U.S.  invasion. 

Although  we  all  rejoice  that  U.S.  ci- 
vilians have  returned  from  Grenada 
safely,  and  admire  the  courage  of  our 
troops  who  carried  out  this  operation, 
enduring  questions  remain  about 
whether  this  combat  was  necessary, 
whether  the  military  casualties  were  a 
price  we  had  to  pay.  and  whether  we 
did  not  in  fact  endanger  Americans— 
both  civilians  and  military— by  choos- 
ing to  invade  rather  than  to  make  use 
of  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation,  this 
House,  and  this  Member  are  not  blind 
to  the  continuing  threat  posed  by 
Cuba  or  to  the  need  for  this  country 
to  develop  a  forceful  response.  Yet  le- 
gitimate concerns  about  Cuba  are  no 
excu.se  for  the  use  of  Cuba  as  an 
excuse  for  any  action,  nor  do  those 
concerns  allow  this  country  to  avoid 
the  hard  work  of  determining  first  the 
actual  facts  in  each  circumstance  and 
insuring  that  our  action  actually 
serves  our  Nation's  interests. 

We  are  left  with  a  constantly  shift- 
ing rationale  from  the  administration. 
We  are  told,  in  the  end.  the  invasion 
was  justified  to  avoid  a  Cuban  takeov- 
er of  the  island,  to  prevent  its  use  as  a 
launching  pad  for  the  export  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  and  to  restore  de- 
mocracy. 

Yet.  what  confidence  can  we  have  of 
the    administration's    contentions    of 
the  Cuban  threat^  First,  we  were  told 
that  there  were  500  to  600  Cubans  on 
the   inland.   Later,  we  were  told   that 
the    number    totaled    1.000    to    1.100, 
Now    the    administration    has    revised 
its  estimates  back  to  800.  the  number 
that     Havana'     had     indicated     were 
present  all  along.  Certainly,  the  pres- 
ence of   large  numbers  of  Cubans  on 
the  island  would  pose  grave  concern  to 
this  countrv.  But  does  it  represent  a 
threat  to  our  .security?  To  the  security 
of  Grenada's  neighbors?  Or  to  the  se- 
curity     of      Grenadians      them.selves. 
who.se  former  government  had  invited 
them   to   the   island'.'   One   thing   does 
seem  clear:  the  administration's  intel- 
ligence on  the  matter  is  either  sorely 
lacking  or  is  purposely  being  distorted 
to    fit    its    prior    notions    of    a    Cuban 
threat. 

The  same  confusion  arises  when  we 
look  more  closely  at  the  evidence  of 
Cuban  and  Soviet  weapons  on  the 
island.  Originally  we  were  told,  and 
the  administration  showed  on  TV. 
warehouses  with  "weapons  and  ammu- 
nition stacked  to  the  ceiling"  to  arm 


revolutionaries  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. But  when  reporters  were  al- 
lowed to  inspect  these  warehouses,  it 
was  discovered  that  three  of  the  six 
warehouses  contained  no  weapons  at 
all;  none  of  the  warehouses  was  more 
than  half  full;  and  only  a  fraction  of 
the  weapons  were  post-W'orld  War  II 
vintage.  Many  dated  from  as  far  back 
a-s  the  19th  century  and  would  be  of 
Uttle  use  in  modern  warfare.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  weapons  is 
certainly  disturbing,  the  administra- 
tion's exaggeration  of  their  weight, 
however,  undermines  our  confidence 
m  its  assessment  of  the  dangers. 

Proof  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  threat  we 
are  now  told  lies  in  the  discovery  of 
".secret"  documents  which  the  admin- 
istration   will    release   when    they    are 
cataloged  and  cleared  for  publication. 
Unfortunately,   this   promise  of  proof 
sounds  suspiciously  like  the  infamous 
white  papers  that  have  emanated  from 
the  administration  at   various  critical 
moments   in  the   past    few   years,   and 
which  have  been  regularly  refuted  as 
"misleading"     and     "overembelished  ", 
according  to  such  sources  as  the  Wall 
Street    Journal.   Although   documents 
will,  at  first,  seem  to  be  impressive.  I 
think   we   will   be    forced   to   conclude 
again,  as  a  staff  report  for  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  con- 
cluded over  a  year  ago  that  this  ad- 
ministration had  a  tendency  to  use  in- 
telligence data  more  for  ammunition 
than   for   illumination,   more   to   rein- 
force their  previous  contentions,  than 
to  inform  responsible  policy  analysis. 

No  one  contests  the  great  courage  of 
our  fine  marines  and  pilots.  The  bomb- 
ing, clearly,  is  not  their  fault.  The  fun- 
damental issue  raised  is  rather  why 
our  intelligence  was  so  poor  that  our 
pilots  were  not  given  precise  military 
targets,  or  at  a  minimum,  the  precise 
location  of  clearly  civilian  installations 
such  as  a  hospital. 

And  what  of  the  proper  uses  of  our 
intelligence  apparatus''  We  are  told 
that  the  military  operation  took 
longer  than  was  predicted  because  our 
troops  met  unexpectedly  strong  resist- 
ance. W'hy  was  such  resistance  unex- 
pected'' And  why  were  our  troops 
guided  merely  by  tourist  maps  when 
they  landed  on  the  island''  Why  did 
our  own  military  learn  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  mental  hospital  by  U.S. 
bombing  killing  as  many  as  47  Grena- 
dian  civilians,  only  after  foreign  jour- 
nalists uncovered  the  sighf 

Because  of  the  cloak  of  secrecy  sur- 
rounding this  invasion,  the  American 
people  must  maintain  a  critical  stance 
toward  our  own  Governments  action 
and  we  must  continue  to  ask  why  the 
administration  chose  to  reveal  what  it 
did.  what  is  it  hiding  and  why  is  it 
hiding? 

During  the  invasion,  the  administra- 
tion placed  severe  restrictions  on  re- 
porting  from  Grenada  and  blatantly 
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tried  !()  orchestrate  the  news  Report- 
ers were  barred  cdnipletely  from  thie 
island  for  the  first  2  days  of  the  inva- 
sion, riie  ri'porters  who  were  on  tlie 
island  at  the  time  were  picked  up  and 
transported  off  the  island  The  third 
day,  uist  prior  to  the  President's 
speech,  only  15  reporters  were  allowed 
on  Grenada  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  military  escort,  and  were  allowed 
to  stay  for  only  a  few  hours.  The  first 
television  coverage  of  the  event  con- 
sisted of  tapes  supplied  by  the  Penta- 
gon, not  of  the  fighting,  but  of  the 
arms  caches  found  on  the  island. 
These  pictures  buttressed  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  but  did  little  to  inform 
the  American  people  of  the  real  situa- 
tion on  the  island. 

By  Saturday,  a  full  5  days  after  the 
invasion  began,  reporters  were  still  re 
stricted  in  their  access  to  Grenada. 
Throughout  this  time,  the  release  of 
public  information  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  military,  rather  than  the 
White  House  or  civilian  policymakers 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Only 
after  Congress  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  media  restrictions  did 
the  administration  open  the  island  to 
reporters. 

Neither  the  exigencies  of  national 
security  or  the  safely  of  the  reporters 
themselves  can  justify  this  effort  to 
keep  the  public  in  the  dark  during  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  Risking  their 
lives  in  volatile  situations  is  part  of 
the  job  of  a  war  correspondent.  The 
publics  right  to  know,  especially  when 
we  have  committed  thousands  of 
troops  to  a  foreign  land,  is  a  funda- 
mental premise  of  our  own  democracy 
and  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  an  in- 
dependent press. 

What  will  come  next^  How  will  we 
carryout  our  intentions  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  Grenada?  Will  the  admin 
istration  tolerate  a  democratically 
elected  government  that  is  not  to  its 
liking  on  Grenada^  Adm.  Wesley  L. 
McDonald,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  told  reporters  that 
before  U.S.  troops  leave  "we  have  to 
identify  the  people  who  are  hard- 
liners. "  He  said.  'The  identification 
process  is  going  to  be  one  that's  very 
difficult  for  us  to  continue  to  pursue 
because  we  cannot  afford  the  with- 
drawal of  all  forces  and  allow  an  insur- 
gency government  to  reappear."  Al- 
ready we  have  heard  news  reports  of 
the  rounding  up  of  Grenadian  citizens. 
Will  this  take  weeks,  months,  or  even 
years  of  U.S.  occupation,  and  will  the 
United  States  now  dictate  the  political 
participants  and  institutions  of  Grena- 
da:' 

A  quick  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  is 
now  promised.  But  will  some  U.S. 
troops  remain  on  the  island  as  part  of 
an  increasing  U.S.  military  buildup  in 
Central  America  and  in  the  Caribbe- 
an'' Will  they  become  part  of  the  thou- 
sands (if  tnifips  we  now  have  stationed 


in  Honduras  and  off  the  cuiLst  ot  Nua 
ragua'.' 

Is  the  invasion  of  Grenada  an  isolat 
cd  case,  or  a  precedent?  Will  we  soon 
see  the  invocation  of  the  recently  re 
vived  Central  American  Defense  Com 
munity  <Condeca»— including  Guate 
mala.  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador- to 
justify  the  u.se  of  U.S.  troops  in  an  al- 
ready raging  war  against  Nicaragua'' 
Or  will  we  soon  hear  calls  for  more 
direct  military  involvement  in  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador? 

How  will  we  allay  the  fears  of  the 
people  throughout  the  world  who 
wonder  if  we  are  governed  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  "trigger  happy  " 
and  inept  or  uninterested  in  diplomat 
ic  solutions?  How  can  we  calm  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  who  we  expect  to  have 
enough  confidence  In  our  judgment  to 
accept  our  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles  on  their  own  soil  in  the  next 
few  months? 

We  live  in  a  complex  world,  with  a 
myriad  of  regional,  ethnic,  and  ideo- 
logical conflicts,  and  with  many  deli 
cate  diplomatic  possibilities.  There  are 
important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
U.S.  handling  of  the  situation  in  Gre- 
nada, not  just  in  the  last  few  days,  but 
in  the  past  few  years.  When  the  rela- 
tively moderate  leftist,  albeit  Marxist. 
government  of  Maurice  Bishop  sought 
closer  ties  to  the  United  States,  it  was 
snubbed;  in  fact,  made  into  a  target 
for  the  administration's  anti-Ccom- 
munist  rhetoric.  This  rigid  mentality, 
that  ignored  diplomatic  opportunities, 
and  insisted  on  viewing  the  world 
through  a  distorted  East-West  prism. 
helped  to  make  this  vision  of  Grenada 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  It  magnified 
the  importance  of  Grenada's  ties  to 
Cuba,  and  possibly  contributed  to  last 
months  bloody  coup. 

By  denying  Grenada  the  option  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the  administration  limited  its 
own  options  in  the  region  and  en- 
hanced the  prospects  of  military  en- 
gagement. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Grenadian  inva- 
sion, how  many  of  our  allies  and  po 
tential  allies  will  conclude,  as  Robert 
Kaiser  recently  wrote  in  the  Washing 
ton  Post:   "The  U.S.  has  a  myopic,  ide 
ological  foreign  policy  that  really  isn't 
a  policy  at  all.  but  a  collection  of  ma- 
neuvers produced  by  prejudice  and  in- 
stinct. "  This  type  of  policy  is  itself  di- 
viding the  world  into  hostile  camps  of 
East  and  West.  And  it  is  propelling  us 
closer  to  the  day  when  our  only  op- 
tions   throughout    the    world    will    be 
military  ones. 


GOOD  NfAVS  ON 
TJNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr  LUNGREN  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
American  workers  received  more  posi- 
tive news  on  the  job  market  in  Octo- 
ber. The  civilian  unemployment  rate 
dropped  from  9.3  percent  in  Sept  em 
ber  to  8.8  percent  in  October.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  drops  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment  ever  recorded.  This 
one-half  of  1  percent  drop  equals  the 
same  margin  that  wr  h;id  m  .Jul\  of 
this  year 

Outside  of  those  2  months,  we  have 
not  had  a  similar  sized  drop  in  unem- 
ployment during  any  1-month  period 
since  1969. 

Since  the  end  of  last  year,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  declined  2  full  per- 
centage points,  and  the  number  of  un- 
employed workers  has  fallen  about  2.1 
million.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of 
black  unemployment  fell  almost  1  per- 
centage point  in  October,  and  this  fol- 
lows the  1  percentage  point  decline  in 
the  black  unemployment  rate  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  October,  total  mm  a^;rieultural 
payroll  employment  rose  liljo.ouo,  to  a 
level  of  91.1  million.  Since  the  be^m 
ning  of  this  year,  about  2.V,  million 
new  jobs  have  been  created,  according 
to  the  household  survey  when  it  is  sea- 
sonally adjusted.  However,  when  it  is 
not  seasonally  adjusted,  we  have  about 
5.4  million  new  jobs  created  this  year. 
In  other  words,  those  are  actual 
people  in  job  positions  who  were  not 
in  those  positions  in  December  of  last 
year. 

This  robust  increase  in  job  creation 
shows  undoubtedly  that  America  is 
going  back  to  work.  The  sizable  and 
broadly  based  1.5-percent  increase  in 
industrial  production  during  Septem- 
ber, along  with  the  1  percentage  point 
rise  in  capacity  utilization  ot  78.1  per 
cent,  also  show  continued  economic 
strength. 

The  increases  in  factory  output  and 
usage  should  translate  into  a  higher 
demand  for  labor  in  the  months 
ahead. 

As  many  of  us  have  said  before,  and 
I  think  we  should  repeat,  our  current 
economic  policies  have  unemployment 
on  the  run  and  this  decline  in  the  un- 
employment rate  is  nothing  short  of 
spectacular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  take  some  time  to  look  at 
these  figures,  because  it  also  appears 
to  me  that  they  got  but  a  passing 
glance,  if  any  glance  at  all.  on  the 
House  floor  today.  I  just  contrast  that 
with  what  would  have  been  the  case 
today  had  the  unemployment  rate 
gone  up  2  percent  since  December  of 
last  year,  rather  than  going  down  by  2 
percent.  I  suggest  that  this  Chamber 
would  have  been  filled  with  many 
Members  decrying  the  fa(  t  that  the 
economic  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion had  brought  us  to  a  situation 
where  unemployment  was  ever  on  the 


move    and    that    economic   stagnation 
was  here  to  slay. 

Instead,  we  have  moved  in  the  oppo 
site  direction.  The  economy  appears  to 
be  movinj:  forward  ever  aggre.ssively. 
moving;  forward  at  an  accelerating  rate 
far  beyond  what  most  economists  pre- 
dicted at  the  bepiniunt;  of  the  year,  far 
beyond  what  tins  admiiustration  had 
predicted  at  the  bet;iiuiint;  of  the  year 
and.  m  fact,  outstripping  even  more 
current  projections  both  within  and 
without  this  administration. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  tins  is  good 
news   for  America,   and   we   ought    to 
talk  about  it  when  we  have  good  news 
instead  of  merely  decrying  bad  news. 

When  we  had  our  hearing  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  morn- 
ing and  had  appear  before  us.  Janet 
Norwood,  who  is  the  Commi.ssioner  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1  asked 
her  when  we  ever  had  had  a  compara 
ble  drop  in  unemployment  over  a  simi- 
lar period  of  time  m  past  history.  She 
told  me.  as  she  looked  through  her  fig- 
ures, that  she  could  not  find  any.  At 
first,  she  said  it  was  pretty  far  back, 
and  then  she  suggested  that  perhaps 
we  had  never  had  it  before. 

So  at  the  very  least,  the  answer  sug- 
gests that  we  have  not  had  this  great 
an  improvement  in  the  unemployment 
statistics  in  recent  memory,  and  per 
haps  it  is  an  all-time  historical  high 

Now.  we  ought   to  be  shouting  that 
from    the    rooftops.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
think   when   we   have   good   news,   we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  give 
them  that  good  news.  As  I  say.  this 
testimony  was  received  by   the  Joint 
Economic    Committee    this    morning. 
This  committee  is  considered  to  be  the 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Congre.ss  and.  as  a  result,  has  access  to 
up-to-date,    comprehensive    economic 
analyses    and    .statistics.    One    of    the 
most  important  (unctions  the  commit- 
tee serves  is  to  hold  employment  hear- 
ings each  month  shortly  after  the  un- 
employment and  employment  data  are 
released.  During  those  sessions,  we  are 
privileged    that    Commi.ssioner    Janet 
Norwood  appears  on  the  first   Friday 
of  each  month  to  provide  us  with  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  trends  and  in- 
terpretations of  what  the  data  means. 
This  morning,  we  received  the  infor- 
mation for  October,  and  in  her  testi- 
monv  to  the  committee.  Commissioner 
Norwood,  in  interpreting  this  informa- 
tion,  presented  some   extremely   posi- 
tive facts  and  good  news.  She  indicat- 
ed that  her  -interpretation  of  the  data 
is  that  the  drop  in  unemployment  in 
October  was  accompanied  by  a  real  in- 
crease    m     employment.     The     labor 
market."    she    said.      remains    on    a 
strong  upward  course. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  as  anyone  who  has 
studied  this  knows,  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  drop  in  unemployment  in  the 


statistics  does  not  always  mean  we  had 
an  increa.se  in  employment  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  We  have  the  phe- 
nomenon   in    this    country— and    it    is 
probably    true    for   virtually    all    labor 
markels-that    when    the    economy    is 
not  doing  well,  this  happens.  When  we 
go   in  the  trough   of  a  recession,   we 
have  what  is  known  as  the  phenome- 
non of  the  di.scouraged  workers,  those 
people   who   are   so   discouraged   that 
they  no  longer  look  for  work.  Often- 
times,   the    unemployment    rate    may 
drop  merely  because  we  have  an  in- 
crease   in    di.scouraged    workers;    they 
arc  no  longer  looking  for  work.  There- 
fore, they  are  no  longer  officially  part 
of  the  labor  force,  and  they  no  longer 
count  in  the  unemployment  statistics. 
But  she  has  looked  at  the  figures  m 
total,  and  she  has  sugge.sied  that   in 
fact  we  had  a  real  increase  in  employ- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
emplovmenl  situation  in  the  United 
States.  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  share  some  of  the  data  with 
mv  colleagues.  I  particularly  prefer  to 
do  this  because  I  believe  that  Congress 
is  loo  often  reactive  m  the  jobs  legisla- 
tion that  It  considers.  For  in.stance. 
just  this  week,  we  had  the  misnamed— 
misnamed  in  my  judgment -domestic 
content  legislation  considered.  I  would 
rather  refer  to  it  as  the  ■domestic  dis- 
content" bill.  This  bill  was  brought 
forward  and  passed  on  this  floor  be- 
cause proponents  argued  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pre-serve  U.S.  jobs. 

As  we  learned  this  morning  in  the 
committee  hearing.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emplovment  data  is  very  positive,  not 
onlv  for  this  month  but  for  11  months 
consecutively.  We  have  had  11  months 
in  a  row  now  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  dropped  or  remained 
unchanged.  This  is  extremely  impor- 
tant because  oftentimes,  as  we  go 
through  a  recovery,  what  occurs  is 
that  workers  who  were  discouraged, 
taking  note  of  the  advances  in  the 
economv,  become  encouraged,  and. 
rather  than  drop  out.  they  drop  in; 
they  start  looking  for  work.  They, 
therefore,  are  calculated  m  the  unem- 
plovment  statistics. 

So  It  is  not  unusual  during  the 
period  of  a  recovery,  particularly  in 
the  earlv  stages  of  a  recovery,  for  the 
unemployment  rate  to  drop,  then  to 
.stop,  and  then  sometimes  to  go  back 
up  "We  have  not  seen  that.  That  is  an 
indication  that  this  is  a  recovery  that 
IS  very  strong  indeed.  Since  it  has 
lasted  for  11  months,  it  is  proof  that 
the  entire  economic  recovery  is  long 

lasting. 

As  I  suggested,  for  the  month  ol  Oc- 
tober, the  unemployment  rate  dropped 
by  a  full  one-half  percent,  from  9.3 
percent  to  8.8  percent,  and  thai  is 
what  is  known  as  the  civilian  rate,  the 
rate  that  we  calculate  not  considering 
those  who  are  in  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 


More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 

that  in  these  11  months,  the  unem- 
ployment rale,  as  I  suggested,  has 
dropped  2  full  percentage  poinus.  This 
is  unprecedented  news  and  something 
that  we  ought  to  lake  into  consider- 
ation when  we  make  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  employment  programs  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  data 
shows  that  the  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  faster  since  ihe  beginning 
of  the  current  recovery  than  it  has  in 
any  of  the  six  economic  recoveries 
during  the  postwar  period. 

The  economic  recovery  has  created 
millions  of  jobs  to  dale  for  Americans. 
A.S  I  suggested,  over  5.4  million  Ameri- 
cans are  now  working,  and  that  is  non- 
seasonally  adjusted.  Seasonally  adjust- 
ed, as  I  said,  it  was  2.85  million.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  "has  fallen  during  that  period 
bv  about  2.1  million. 

The  mo.st  amazing  thing  about  all 
this.  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  these  jobs  have  been  created  in 
the  private  sector  during  a  lime  when 
Congress  was  debating  various  pieces 
of  major  jobs  legislation.  That  is  im- 
portant because  the  American  taxpay- 
er was  not  required  to  pay  for  these. 
In  fact,  it  IS  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dents  idea  that  the  way  to  gel  people 
back  to  work  is  to  gel  a  vigorous  econ- 
omv going  in  the  private  sector  is 
working.  As  they  say.  the  proof  is  in 
the  pudding.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have 
seen  that  occur.  At  present,  we  have 
somewhere  around  102  million  Ameri- 
cans at  work.  That,  averaged  with  the 
last  month,  is  at  an  historical  high. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

So  when  we  have  the  difficulties 
that  we  do  with  unemployment— and  I 
would  not  for  1  minute  minimize  the 
impact  of  unemployment  on  one 
American— 1  would  say  that  as  we  dis- 
CU.SS  the  issue  seriously,  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  other  side,  and  that  is 
what  is  happening  in  the  economy  to 
create  jobs.  What  are  the  forces 
moving  out  there  that  will  create  the 
greatest  number  of  jobs:'  And  if.  in 
fact,  we  have  had  a  period  of  time  in 
which  jobs  have  been  created,  what 
economic  conditions  did  we.  in  the 
Congress,  and  those  in  the  administra- 
tion, help  create  that  allowed  for  an 
atmosphere  during  which  time  such 
job  creation  could  go  forward? 

That  IS  important  because,  as  we 
have  various  things  presented  to  us.  it 
.seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  an 
assessment  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  were  when  we  decide  how  we  are 
going  to  go  where  we  want  to  go  in  the 
future.  Oftentimes,  we  just  take  a  par- 
ticular bill  and  discuss  it  in  a  vacuum 
or  m  half  a  context  and  do  not  have  a 
full  appreciation  for  both  the  up  side 
and  the  down  side  of  an  economic  situ- 
ation. I  suspect  that  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  done  in  this 
House  recently. 
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I  WDiihl  sutiKost  that  in  the  ■domt's- 
tic  discdiitrnt  bill  that  wp  dealt  witJi 
this  l;u^t  wftk.  \M'  failed  to  take  into 
(■(m.Miitrat ion    sdinc    farts    that    were 

k'lwri  !i>  ti,-.  \)\  Mil  ('H()  A  here  the 
C'HO  .^u>;t;t>.!((l  Miat  Ilu  duliu'stic  con- 
tent !«tM  latitiii  would  in  fact  cause  a 
net  lo.s,-.  ul  about  67,000  jobs. 
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That  is  ba.l  [uws  for  Americans. 
That  is  a  specific  Government  action 
taken  by  tfiis  House  in  which  we  have 
ignored  an  anai.  i  lone  by  the  Con- 
gressional HuiU  •  ■  <Mfice  to  suggest 
that  Ar  'Aiil  ji'.i  'iV  1)00  jobs  in  our 
fc'onom> ,  It  Ls  iiijt  liitcn  that  we  can 
show  that  we  have  such  direct  action 
on  the  economy  in  either  direction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  con- 
clude merely  by  saying  that  we  have 
to  move  forward  in  the  economy  with 
the  creation  of  more  jobs. 

Mr.  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  atu  iiappy  to  yield. 
Mr  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  listening  very  carcfuIU  to  the 
good  news  that  the  i.  :■  tnan  has 
been  propounding  for  tiK  utord  and. 
of  course,  I  join  him  in  his  feeling 
good  about  it. 

Is  it  not  so,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
as  the  gentleman  has  been  saying  it, 
that  as  more  people  become  employed 
that,  of  course,  they  are  contributing 
new  revenues  to  our  Treasury:  is  that 
not  cornet  • 

Mr.  LUNURKN.  That  is  true,  and 
the  deficit  will  therefore  drop  as  a 
result  of  a  drop  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  some  have  suggested  by  as  much 
a-s  $20  billion  per  percentage  point. 

Mr  GP^KAS  rhat  is  exactly  the 
point.  Wrapped  up  in  the  good  news  is 
that  we  are  on  a  track  that  will  pro- 
vide a  lasting  rise  in  the  economy,  a 
stable  economy,  a  working  economy, 
not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  kind  of  recession  which  we 
now  successfully  have  defeated. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 


Mr 
that 

que,,' 

t!)>-    , 

Th. 
visior 


MOTION  TO   AD.M  lURN 

I  r.NCiREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
'  ti'   Hiiii.sc  do  now  adjourn. 

SPl-AKER    pro   tempore.    The 
1    11   1     on   the  motion  offered  by 

.:>  liti.  tnai;    froiTi    California   <Mr 
vt.s 

q  1'    lion  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
i    'demanded    by    Mr.    Lungren) 
there  were— ayes  3;  noes  1 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  gound  that  a 
quorum  i.s  not  pre.scnt 

The  KPEAKF:R  pro  !.rn;)(.r<'  The 
Chair  'Aoiih!  aii'.  i.si-  th>'  t'l-nt  liTnai: 
from  Trx;!.,  thai  ht  cantiot  do  Itiat  oi, 
an  affirmant  wjIi  to  adjourn,  only  on 
a  netjativf  \oti 

Mr  (JONZAI.F/  Mr  .Speaker.  I 
dernaiKl  a  ri-cordtil  vuLe. 


The  SI>KAK1<:R  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  laimot  get  a  recorded  vote 
in  the  House  based  on  the  number 
now  present. 

Does  the  gentleman  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays'" 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Those 
in  favor  of  taking  this  vote  by  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  stand. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  intention  to  inconven- 
ience Members  who  on  the  assurances 
that  there  would  be  no  recorded  votes 
have  left  the  premises. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  offering  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ has  acted  quite  unjustly  and  ca- 
priciously in  depriving  those  of  us  who 
have  arranged  for  special  orders  to  be 
heard,  once  the  gentleman  has  had  his 
privilege  of  being  heard. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  he  could  withhold 
that  motion  to  adjourn,  if  such  a  re- 
quest is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  pursue  an  inquiry. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  must  understand  that  what 
I  have  done  is  not  directed  personally 
at  the  gentleman.  What  we  have  done 
is  in  response  to  the  lack  of  comity 
that  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  with  respect  to  the  minority 
in  dealing  with  the  rule  in  which  the 
courtesy  was  not  even  extended  to  this 
side  to  grant  them  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  rule,  and  where  a  whole 
bunch  of  things  are  being  done  right 
now  without  the  participation  by  the 
minority. 

The  point  is  that  unless  we  adjourn 
at  this  time,  they  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  that  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  inconvenienced.  It  was  not  my 
intent  to  inconvenience  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  only  saying  this  by  way  of 
explanation  as  to  what  has  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  lack  of  respect  and 
the  lack  of  comity  exhibited  by  the 
majority  leadership  todav  toward  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  .Sp,  ak- r  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  LUNCiHP'N  The  gentliniaii  has 
the  time 

Mr.  GONZAI.KZ  Mr  Speaker  lit 
m>  point  out  to  the  ijeiuieniaii  that  1 
thmk  here  it  is  not  an  incoim  (innce. 
It  is  an  injustice  and  it  is  a  depriva- 
tion. The  very  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man   is   rondemning   he   is   prartiring. 


The   gentleman    is    allcgint.;    that    the 
majority  has  deprived  the  minority. 

Mr.  LUN(;HF;N  .Mr  .Sp.  akir.  will 
the  gentleman  \  it  Id  ' 

Mr.  GONZAI.py,  C.  rt.iinly. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Tiu  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  organized  in  the 
majority  and  the  minority  here. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  When  tli.'  majority 
leadership  decides  th'.\  will  not  even 
show  the  least  courtesy  to  the  minori- 
ty here,  we  have  to  use  the  rules  that 
are  available  t^  ;  Ii'  r.  an  •, .  r,  i,  a 
rules  available  '.<•  :  n..  ■,:•,', v  h.iai-' 
of  the  change  in  ruli  >  a  .   had 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iii.Ni.st   on  in.\   motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  insist  on 
his  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  99,  nays 
120.  answered  present"  I,  not  voting 
213,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4561 

YEAS- 99 

Anthony 

Oradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Archer 

Gramm 

Myers 

Bartlett 

Green 

Nielson 

Bateman 

Hall  Sam 

Petri 

Bereuter 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Belhune 

Hopkins 

Rahall 

Bilirakis 

Morion 

Ray 

Boehlert 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Brown  ( CO  i 

Hughes 

Rogers 

Broyhill 

Hunter 

Roth 

Camplwll 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Schaefer 

Chandler 

Johnson 

Scheuer 

Chappie 

Kasich 

Schneider 

Coals 

L,agomarsino 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MOi 

Leach 

Smith  (NE) 

Conte 

Lent 

Smith  (NJ) 

Corcoran 

L^wis  iCAi 

Smith.  Robert 

CouKhhn 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery  iCAl 

Tauke 

Daniel 

Lujan 

Taylor 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Vander  Jagt 

Dreier 

Madigan 

Vucanovich 

Edwards  iCAi 

Marlenee 

Walker 

Edwards  lOKi 

McCandless 

Weber 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Whitten 

English 

McEwen 

Winn 

Evans  (lA) 

McKernan 

Wolf 

Fiedler 

Miller  <OHi 

Wortley 

Preruel 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Grkas 

Moore 

Young (AK) 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 
NAYS- 120 

Zschau 

Anderson 

Dowdy 

Ireland 

Annur\zio 

Dyson 

Jacobs 

Aspin 

Eckart 

Jones  lOK) 

AuCoin 

Erdreich 

Kastenmeter 

Bedell 

Pascell 

Kildre 

Belleruson 

Fazio 

Kramer 

Bennell 

norio 

LaFalce 

Bevill 

Foglietta 

Lanto.s 

Bonior 

Frank 

Leath 

Basco 

Gejderison 

Lehman  (CA) 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

Levin 

Bryant 

Glickman 

Levine 

Burton  (CAi 

Gonzalez 

Long  1  LA ) 

Byron 

Gray 

Luken 

CaiT 

Guarlni 

Markey 

Coleman  (TTCi 

Hall  < OH) 

McCloskey 

Colliris 

Harkin 

McCurdy 

Cooper 

Hawkins 

McNulty 

Coyne 

Hefner 

Mica 

Dixon 

Heftel 

MIkulskI 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Miller  (CAI 

Dorgan 

Hubbard 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

OtM-rslar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Rangel 


Ratchford 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slaiury 

Spratl 

St  Gennain 


Staggei^ 

Stark 

Swift 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vandergriff 

Volkmcr 

WalRrcn 

Watkin.s 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Yates 

Zablocki 


':  1330 

Messrs  REID.  THOMAS  of  Georgia. 
ANNUNZIO.  SPRATT,  BENNETT, 
OWENS.  LUKEN.  ZABLOCKI,  and 
L^F^ALCE  changed  their  votes  from 
•yea"  to   'nay." 

"Messrs.  ROTH,  PETRL  MADIGAN, 
VANDER  JAGT,  and  BROWN  of  Col- 
orado changed  their  voles  from    -nay" 

to  ■yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  an- 
nounced a-s  above  recorded. 


ANSWERED    PRESENT"- 

Hovf-r 


NOT  VOTING- 213 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TXi 

Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Berman 

Blaggl 

Bliley 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Carper 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockelt 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  i  AL 

Erlenborn 

Evaris  (IL) 

Pelghan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsylhe 

Fowler 

hYanklin 


Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID I 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  ihe  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  D.-^ubi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  lo  offi- 
cial busine.ss  in  my  district,  I  was 
unable  lo  record  my  voles  on  three  re- 
corded votes  today.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that,  had  I  been  pre.senl,  I 
would  have  cast  a  -yes'  vole  on  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  a  yes"  vole  on 
approval  of  House  Resolution  355,  and 
a'ves"  vote  on  H.R.  2114. • 


HIGH     SPEED    RAIL    PASSENGER 
SYSTEM -A        STEP        IN        THE 
RIGHT  DIRECTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Pennsylvania       (Mr, 
KoLTFR  I  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr    KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  give 
congressional  consent  lo  Ihe  interstate 
high    speed    intercity    rail    passenger 
compact  that  is  participated  m  by  the 
Slates  of  Illinois,   Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,    and    Pennsylvania.    This    inter- 
.slale  compact  was  set  in  motion  sever- 
al years  ago  but  the  Conslllulion  re- 
quires congressional  approval  for  any 
such  interstate  compact.  This  bill  is  in- 
troduced to  do  just  that. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  State 
compacts,  but  there  is  only  one  other 
m  the  field  of  high  speed  rail.  On  June 
30  1983,  the  97lh  Congress  pas.sed 
Public  Law  97-213  enabling  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  lo  form  a 
rapid  rail  transit  commission.  The 
State  of  Alabama  sub.sequenlly  loined 

the  compact.  ,    ,      v, 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  high 
speed  rail  passenger  service  for  years 
now  While  a  Stale  representative,  I 
was  deeply  involved  m  this  i.ssue  and 
cospon.sored  the  bill  that  formed  the 
high  speed  rail  commission  m  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  have  brought  my  interest  m 
and  advocacy  of  high  speed  rail  pas- 
senger .ser\ice  with  me  lo  Washington 
and  intend  lo  continue  to  promote  the 
development  of  high  speed  rail  m  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  the  Slates  m  the  compacl  are 
rail  intensive  Slates  that  would  un- 
doubtedly   receive    numerous    benefits 


from  the  development  of  high  speed 
rail.  This  development  can  provide  a 
catalyst  for  economic  growth  in  the 
rail  industry  that  can  spinoff  to  other 
related  industries,  especially  steel. 

This  economic  growth  m  the  five 
Slates  m  the  compact  would  bring 
something  we  all  desperately  need  and 
want -jobs.  Thousands  of  new  jobs 
would  be  created  to  construct  and  op- 
erate a  high  speed  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice system. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  lew 
industrialized  countries  that  does  not 
have  some  type  of  high  speed  rail  pas- 
.senger  service.  In  fact,  we  are  one  of 
the  few  industrialized  countries  with- 
out an  effective  and  efficient  rail 
system  of  any  kind.  Only  one-tenth  of 
l" percent  of  all  passenger  travel  m  this 
country  is  by  tram,  I  believe  a  high 
speed  rail  system  would  provide  the  in- 
ducements we  need:  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  and  dependability  for  exam- 
ple, to  get   more   people  to  travel  by 

rail, 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  ihe  claim 
that  a  high  speed  rail  passenger 
system  will  bring  complete  economic 
recovery  lo  the  five  States  m  this  com- 
pact, but  it  certainly  is  a  small  step  m 
the  right  direction.* 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  BEN 

COHEN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  'Mrs,  Hoggs) 
i«  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS,  Ben  Cohen,  the  gentle 
giant  of  the  New  Deal,  died  on  August 
15  He  was  pari  of  the  inner  circle  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  s  admin- 
istration and  a  key  member  of  the 
•brain  trusi"  that  made  numerous  his- 
toric contributions  to  the  way  the 
American  people  govern  themselves 
and  to  the  American  legal  system, 

Ben  helped  to  shape  such  landmark 
New  Deal  legislation  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Auihoriiy.  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,    the    Public    Utilines 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  as  well  as  the  lend  lease 
program    during    World    W'ar    II.    His 
dedication  lo  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  efforts  to  help  mend  and  revitalize 
a  severely  depre.ssed  nation  remain  un- 
paralleled   by    any    other    nonelected 
public  official  in  our  history,  Becau.se 
he  served  with  unequivocal  excellence 
m  a  time  of  tremendous  despair,   his 
greatness,   bniliance,   and   loyally   will 
not  be  forgotten   and  his  legacy  will 
live  on  in  the  historic  contributions  he 
made  during  the  New  Deal  and  m  the 
years  that  followed. 

Last  Monday,  October  24,  a  memori- 
al service  wa-s  held  here  m  the  Na- 
tions Capitol  in  order  that  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  could  pay  tribute 
to  Ben,  During  the  service  three  of  his 
proteges  and  colleagues--David  Gins- 
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!)ur>'  Paul  A.  Frrund.  and  Joseph  L. 
Kaiih.  Jr. -were  joined  by  historian 
Arthur  Schlcsinger.  Jr.,  in  offering  eu- 
loyitb  of  Ben  Cohen.  These  men  are 
powerful  thinkers  in  their  own  right.  I 
would  like  to  share  their  remember- 
ances  of  a  legendary  man  who  helped 
to  shape  our  past,  our  present,  and  our 
future. 

David  Ginsburg  spoke  of  Bens  per- 
sonal background,  of  his  belief  in  the 
Zionist  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland, 
and  of  his  efforts  to  make  that  dream 
a  reality  through  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
(By  David  Ginsburg) 
The  passing  of  an  old  and  dear  friend  who 
ha-s  lived  a  full  life  is  less  an  occasion  for 
mourning  than  for  remembrance. 

Others  will  in  due  course  recall  Ben 
Cohen's  role  in  the  New  Deal  of  FDR  and 
the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry  Truman;  his  remark 
able  contributions  to  law  making  and  the 
law  during  the  depression  years;  what  he 
did  to  bolster  our  allies  in  Europe  before  we 
entered  World  War  II:  his  work  with  Justice 
Byrnes  during  and  immediately  after  World 
War  11;  his  role  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference,  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  in  the 
establishment  and  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; his  views  about  government,  econom- 
ics and  politics,  above  all.  his  dogged,  pas- 
sionate efforts  to  find  peaceful  ways  to 
settle  international  disputes,  and  to  further 
arms  control  and  disarmanent. 

But  for  my  part  today.  I've  chosen  to  re- 
member a  few  details,  not  well  known,  about 
Ben's  origins  and  his  early  career.  Long 
before  he  came  to  Washington  in  April  1933. 
The  elderly  often  recall  the  distant  past 
far  more  clearly  than  they  remember  what 
happened  a  week  or  a  month  ago.  This  was 
certainly  true  of  Ben  during  the  last  few 
years.  Often  at  dinner  or  at  lunch,  or  in  his 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  day.  I  would  de- 
liberately question  Ben  about  how  it  had  all 
begun,  partly  to  engage  him  more  fully  and 
bring  him  alive  and  partly.  I  must  confess, 
to  avoid  long  disquisitions  on  the  inepti- 
tudes if  not  the  iniquities  of  those  in  high 
places.  I  am  also  indebted  to  his  nephew. 
Bernard  Preund,  who  provided  additional 
details. 

Ben  Cohen— Benjamin  Victor  Cohen— was 
born  in  Muncie.  Indiana,  on  September  23, 
1894,  in  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land. He  died  on  August  15,  1983,  in  Wash- 
ington, a  few  weeks  before  his  89th  birth- 
day. He  is  buried  in  Muncie. 

Ben  never  married.  Throughout  his  life  he 
remained  "Uncle  Ben  "  to  the  children  of  his 
relatives  and  to  the  children  of  his  friends, 
Julius  Simon,  Lou  and  Jane  Harris,  his  be- 
loved Tom  Corcoran.  Joe  Rauh.  myself,  and 
many  others. 

Bens  father.  Moses,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah,  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Poland,  after  our  civil  war  and  were 
married  here,  Ben  attended  public  schools 
In  Muncie.  moved  with  his  parents  to  Chica- 
go in  1910  and  completed  high  .school  there. 
He  took  his  bachelor  and  law  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1914  and  1915, 
receiving  the  highest  grades  ever  given  by 
the  law  school.  In  1916  he  took  his  doctor 
ate  in  Jurisprudence  from  harvard  law- 
school. 

In  Ben's  apartment  we  found  a  few  pages 
of  reminiscences  that  he  had  written  years 
ago.  It  was,  Ben  .said,  under  the  influence  of 
Professor   Frankfurter  with   whom   he   had 


studied  at  Harvard  Law  School,  Judge  Mack 
in  New  York,  whose  secretary  he  had 
become  in  his  first  year  out  of  law  .school, 
and  of  Justice  Brandels  Whose  passionate 
devotion  to  the  Zionist  cause  could  leave  no 
one  who  knew  him  unaffected"  that  he 
became  interested  in  the  practical  po.ssibili- 
ties  of  building  a  homeland  in  Palestine  for 
the  Jews. 

Following  the  armistice  after  World  War  I 
Ben  tells  us  that  Justice  Brandeis  and  Judge 
Mack  asked  him  to  go  to  London  to  help  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Zionists 
who  were  working  with  Dr.  Weizmann  and 
other  Zionist  leaders  on  the  problems  of 
Palestine  and  the  peace.  The  Great  Charter, 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  November  lyi7.  Ben  remained  in 
Europe  for  two  years  negotiating  and  draft- 
ing the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  that 
made  the  declaration  effective. 

Ben  was  rarely  impressed  and  never.  I 
think,  overawed  by  powerful  men  in  high 
position.  But  when  he  writes  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Weizmann  in  London 
early  in  1918  it  is  plain  that  he  was  deeply 
moved.  "It  was  ".  he  said,  "the  deep  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  me  that  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought  was  the  very  essence  of 
his  being  ...  I  was  talking  not  with  a  rarely 
gifted  and  talented  individual,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is.  but  with  an  individual  who  em- 
bodies singularly  within  himself  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  experiences,  the  con- 
sistencies and  inconsistencies  and  above  all 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  regarding  Pales- 
tine, of  the  people  to  whom  his  life,  not  by 
coriscious  choice  but  by  inner  necessity,  is 
devoted".' 

In  his  memoirs  Dr.  Weizmann  speaks  of 
Ben's  "valuable  assistance;"  he  was  particu- 
larly grateful  because  Ben  had  stayed  on  in 
London  after  most  of  the  other  Americans 
had  withdrawn  from  the  work. 

Julius  Simon,  a  dear  and  long  time  friend 
of  Bens  and  one  of  the  outstanding  Zionist 
leaders  of  that  period,  says  that  "(W)hen 
the  time  came  to  draft  the  mandate  in  ear- 
nest. Cohen  took  over.  In  spite  of  his  youth 
IBen  was  then  about  25  years  old],  he 
brought  a  mature  judgment  to  a  difficult 
problem,  firmness  in  matters  of  substance, 
and  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  form." 

After  his  return  to  New  York  Ben  con- 
cerned himself  less  with  a  political  structure 
and  more  with  the  economic  development  of 
what  was  then  Palestine.  He  was  now  a  full 
fledged  member  of  the  Brandels-Mack 
Group  which  soon  attracted  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  leaders  of  American 
Jewry.  Louis  Marshall.  Felix  Warburg.  Her- 
bert Lehman.  Nathan  Straus  and  others. 
Together  they  founded  what  became  the 
Palestine  Economic  Corporation  (PEC)  and 
it  was  the  PEC  that  gave  Ben  his  first  les- 
.sons  in  banking,  housing,  industrial  develop- 
ment, public  works  and  utilities— lessons 
that  he  thereafter  used  throughout  his  life. 
Years  later  Ben  Gurion  speaks  of  a  paper 
he  had  prepared  for  FDR  at  the  beginning 
of  1942.  "It  was  ".  he  .said,  "virtually  the  case 
for  a  Jewish  State  after  the  war  ...  I  was 
pleased  to  find  Frankfurter  entirely  with 
me  .  ,  not  only  did  he  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  it  to  gel  to  the  President,  but  he 
himself  went  over  every  sentence  and  every 
word,  as  did  another  friend  of  ours  and  one 
of  the  President's  advisers.  Ben  Cohen", 

In  the  spring  of  1965  I  persuaded  Ben  to 
accompany  me  on  one  of  my  own  trips  to 
Israel,  He  spent  a  week  there  and,  of  course, 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  as  well  as 
with  Mrs,  Weizmann,  Ben  Gurion.  Golda 
Meir.    Moshe    Sharett.    Teddy    Kollek    and 


with  friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
great  many  years.  That  1965  trip  was  his 
first  and  only  trip  to  the  State  of  Israel, 


The  danger  in  isolating  and  emphasizing  a 
fragment  of  a  life  is  that  taken  our  of  con 
text  it  may  overshadow  the  whole.  But  now 
as  I  look  back.  Ben  s  beginning  suddenly  ap- 
pears less  as  a  fragment  than  as  the  seed 
from  which  the  rest  emerged. 

He  was  born  in  our  own  Midwest  into  an 
immigrant  East  European  Jewish  family  for 
whom  the  words  persecution  and  pogrom 
must  have  had  meaning.  He  was  scholarly, 
tireless,  gentle,  ascetic,  sustained  by  books, 
study  and  ideas.  In  a  different  age  and  place 
he  might  have  become  a  teacher,  a  rabbi  or 
a  student  of  the  book.  The  random  spark 
that  illuminated  his  life  was  a  chance 
friendship  with  Felix  Frankfurter  through 
whom  he  came  to  know  Weizmann.  Bran- 
deis. Mack  and  the  others. 

For  him  they  made  Zionism  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  a  noble, 
lifelong  commitment.  But  through  them  he 
also  came  to  know  the  European  and  world 
scene,  how  history  shapes  the  future,  the 
proper  uses  of  power  and  diplomacy,  the 
role  of  law  moral  force,  the  crucial  art  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  need  for  tenacity  and  opti- 
mism. It  was.  I  think,  this  background  and 
these  lessons,  that  enabled  this  selfless 
gentle  man  to  become  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive public  figures  of  his  generation. 

But  none  of  this  is  personal  to  me.  And  on 
this  day  I  owe  Ben  more  than  an  impersonal 
statement  about  his  origins  and  his  early 
years. 

Joe  Rauh  and  I  met  Ben  in  1935— we.  too. 
are  indebted  to  Felix  Frankfurter  And  for 
nearly  a  half  century  thereafter  Ben  was  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives.  He  was  our  guide 
and  counselor;  he  gave  us  .solace  and  sup- 
port when  we  needed  it.  opened  new  and 
fresh  avenues  of  provocative  thought  when 
w"e  were  either  too  satisfied  with  our  own  or 
barren  of  new  ideas  that  we  needed.  He 
shared  our  children,  their  problems  and  our 
homes;  he  taught  us  by  example  not  to  be 
jaundiced  by  experience  and.  by  example 
only,  gave  meaning  to  loyalty,  values  and 
idealism. 

At  lunch  the  other  day  Joe  and  I  spoke  of 
Ben  s  death  and  how  it  had  left  an  empti 
ness  in  our  lives:  no  more  long  meals  and 
sometimes  tortuous  talks  with  him;  Mr. 
Deeds,  his  beloved  Schnauzer.  settled  in  a 
new  home:  the  apartment  locked;  no  more 
calls  from  Margaret  Beck,  his  marvelous 
neighbor  who  had  so  long  watched  over  him 
and  cared  for  him;  no  one  to  warn  us  of  the 
distant  cloud  that  could  engulf  us;  no  one  to 
explain  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  really 
done  and  why;  no  one  to  warn  us.  day  after 
day.  in  ways  that  forced  us  to  listen,  of  the 
risks  of  war.  and  the  growing  hunger  for 
peace. 
We  shall  all  miss  him.  very  much. 

Paul  Freund  recalled  Ben  as  a  legal 
scholar,  including  his  work  with  his  in- 
defatigable partner  Tom  Corcoran  on 
the  Public  Utilities  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  most  hotly  fought  piece  of 
New  Deal  legislation  and  of  his  vision 
for  peace  through  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  and  through  the 
rule  of  law. 

Ben  Cohen 

(By  Paul  Preund) 
No  one  of  his  generation  was  quite  like 
Ben  Cohen.  Whether  he  knew  It  or  not.  he 


was  our  mentor  and  our  model.  For  a  com 
parable  figure,  one  must  turn  to  the  prede- 
cessor generation,  to  Louis  Brandeis. 

When  I  am  asked  by  troubled  students 
about  the  possibility  of  living  greatly  in  the 
law  1  point  the  question  to  these  two  exem- 
plars, reversed  in  their  own  lifetimes.  They 
were  alike  in  so  many  ways-in  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  living,  in  their  prophets'  vision 
and  prophetic  zeal,  their  sagacity  and  re- 
sourcefulness, their  extraordinary  capacity 
to  translate  the  ideals  of  the  American 
past-indeed  of  Scripture  itself-into  the  in- 
stitutions of  modern  life. 

These  are  large  abstractions  that  hardly 
convev  the  temperament  of  the  Ben  we 
knew  "and  remember:  the  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  the  depth  of  his  caring,  the  purity 
of  his  purposes,  the  tenacity  of  his  resolve. 
His  eyes  were  mild  and  Ins  smile  was  gentle, 
but  his  lips  could  be  compressed  into  a  thin 
line  of  unshakable  determination.  His  voice 
was  tremulous,  not  out  of  fear  but  from  pas- 
sionate intensity,  . 

All  these  qualities— well  as  the  Brandei- 
sian  philosophy-came  into  focus  in  Ben's 
heroic  labors  on  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Companv  Act:  the  conception,  the  drafting, 
the  shepherding  of  it  through  Congress  and 
the  courts.  It  was  in  the  litigation  stage  of 
this  saga  that  I  worked  most  closely  with 

Ben,  .     , 

The  philosophic  essence  of  this  law  was 
the  use  of  public  power  to  bring  fallible 
human  enterprise  into  a  compass  where  it 
could  be  managed  intelligently  and  intelligi- 
-ly  bv  mortal  minds-to  make  these  giant, 
intricate  structures  understandable  even  to 
their  own  creators.  This  would  be  done  by 
ending  the  geographic  scatteration  and  fi- 
nancial complexity  of  many-layered  holding 
companied.  their  compulsory  integration 
and  simplification  of  structure  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mi.ssion.  Large  public  power  would  thus  be 
exercised,  but  self-liquidating  public  power, 
in  the  interest  of  leaving  private  utilities  in 
a  healthier  state,  protecting  investors  and 
consumers,  and  saving  management  from  its 
own  exces.ses. 

It  was  a  nice  illustration  of  Macaulay  s 
dictum  that  to  reform  is  to  preserve.  Pre- 
dictably, it  was  attacked,  as  was  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933.  from  both  left  and  right:  as 
a  temporizing  measure  that  missed  the  op- 
portunity for  governmental  channeling  of 
investment  and  operation  of  utilities,  and  as 
a  lethal  undermining  of  the  private-enter- 
prise system  and.  to  boot,  an  unconstitution- 
al federal  intervention  into  matters  reserved 
to  the  slates. 

The  latter  prong  of  the  attack  took  sever- 
al directions:  harassing  the  Government 
with  injunction  suits  all  over  the  country, 
and  concocting  a  friendly,  cozy  lawsuit  in 
Baltimore,  involving  an  insignificant  hold- 
ing company,  where  the  Government  was 
not  represented  as  a  party,  Ben's  counter- 
strategy  prevailed:  the  Government  dis- 
claimed any  enforcement  measures  against 
the  numerous  companies  seeking  injunction, 
and  urged  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  review 
the  Baltimore  decision  because  it  was  not  an 
adversary  proceeding  and  a  representative 
test  case,  against  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
Co,,  was  progressing  toward  a  decision  in 

New  York.  ^    ^      , 

It  was  while  I  was  working  on  the  bnel  m 
the  Bond  and  Share  case,  which  had  mean- 
while reached  the  Supreme  Court,  that  I 
had  a  visit  from  Tom  Corcoran,  who  im- 
pressed on  me  the  literal  vital  necessity  in 
succeeding  in  that  case;  a  loss,  he  said, 
would  simply  destroy  Ben    A  few  days  later. 


1  nad  A  visit  from  Btn.  'vVe  musl  absolutely 
win  the  case,  he  said,  a  defeat  would  be  dev- 
astating for  Tom, 

Ben  shared  in  the  oral  argument  in  this 
great  case,  and  his  tactics  were  as  successful 
as  his  .strategy  had  been  in  making  this  the 
test  case.  By  limiting  the  scope  of  the  case 
to  the  registration  provisions  he  made  it 
easier  for  the  Court  to  decide  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's favor,  leaving  the  so-called  death 
sentence  the  simplification  and  integration 
provisions,  to  be  litigated  after  experience 
and  calmer  judgment  had  a  chance  to  put 
lhe.se  in  perspective.  This  loo  was  a  Brandei- 
sian  insight. 

But  these  were  some  respects  in  which 
they  differed.  Brandeis,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, avoided  serious  work  at  night;  too 
many  mistakes  of  judgment,  be  believed, 
were  caused  by  mental  fatigue.  Ben.  on  the 
other  hand,  recognized  no  such  limitation. 
He  was  a  pillar  of  fire  by  day.  and  a  cloud  of 
fire  by  night.  I  recall  a  late-night  incident 
when  I  reported  to  Ben  and  Tom  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law  that  they  had  asked  me  to  inves- 
tigate. They  had  a  male  stenographer  who 
was  able  to  adjust  to  midnight  service  and 
who  took  dictation  at  the  typewriter;  there 
was  no  time  for  first  drafts  or  transcribing 
shorthand.  I  was  dictating,  and  came  to  the 
statutory  citation:  "30  Stat,  125,  "  I  .said.  Is 
that  the  way  you  people  cite  the  federal 
statutes?"  "I  don't  know."  the  stenographer 
answered,  "we  cont  cite  em,  we  write  em  " 
I  have  often  thought  that  this  was  a  perfect 
description  of  creativity  in  the  law,  a  motto 
for  a  future  Nobel  prize  in  jurisprudence. 

Ben  could  have  had  a  federal  judgeship  if 
he  had  been  at  all  receptive.  Here  too  he  di- 
verged from  the  example  of  Brandeis.  I 
heard  him  sav  once  that  everyone  ought  to 
retire  at  fifty.  That  is  not  bad  advice  if  you 
are  a  sage,  to  whom  many  searchers  will 
come  for  light  and  leading.  At  all  events, 
Ben  gave  powerful  proof  of  the  adage  that 
in  a  democracy  the  most  important  office  is 
that  of  citizen. 

After  the  Second  World  War  Ben  s  ener- 
gies and  his  anxieties  turned  increasingly  to 
world  affairs.  His  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  Slate  of  Israel  de- 
serve to  be  known  in  all  their  fullness.  In 
Israel  he  saw  the  promise  of  a  model  com- 
monwealth, inspired  and  sustained  by  a 
common  heritage  and  an  age-long  yearning: 
next  year  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions he  saw  the  promise,  still  largely  unful- 
filled of  an  international  order  based  on 
reason  and  law.  Hi.s  tremulous  voice  spoke 
not  only  with  passionate  intensity  but  with 
a  trembling  faith  (and  who  in  good  con- 
science can  claim  to  have  more)  that  a  rule 
of  law  may  replace  the  threat  of  mutual  an- 
nihilation before  some  planet -enveloping  ca- 
tastrophe bring  the  world  to  its  senses. 

He  said,  in  1969,  While  collective  security 
cannot  be  secured  in  an  armed  world  by  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  collective  security 
cannot  be  built  on  arms  alone.  Competing 
power  alliances  may  for  a  time  deter  armed 
conflict,  but  over  a  longer  period  they  tend 
to  create  fears  and  aniagoni.sm  which  un- 
dermine security.  Collective  security  musl 
be  linked  with  a  rule  of  law." 

We  hear  it  said  today  that  the  voices  of 
the  1930s  or  the  1950s  are  not  relevant  to 
the  80s  and  90s-as  if  human  nature 
changed  with  the  decades,  as  if  the  great 
prophets  and  satiri.sts  and  jurists  had  noth- 
ing to  tell  us.  as  if  Jeremiah  and  Jonathan 
Swift  and  James  Madison  had  nothing  to 
say  to  us  about  sinful  pride  and  the  dilu- 
sions  of  power. 

And  so  Ben  Cohen  still  speaks  to  us.  this 
most  selfless  of  men.  bidding  us  to  see  mad- 


ness for  what  it  is.  however  it  may  be 
draped  in  a  cloak  of  respectability.  If  a 
trembling  faith  in  secular  salvation  is  to  be 
justified,  it  will  be  through  his  rare  and 
powerful  and  beautiful  fusion  of  mastery  of 
contemporary  affairs  and  the  breath  of  age- 
old  wisdom. 


Arthur    Schlesinger.    Jr..    discussed 
Ben's  influence  on  two  generations  of 
public  affairs  and  of  his  hand  in  craft- 
ing public  policy.  He  called  him    "one 
of   the   main    portals   through    which 
ideas  entered  the  New  Deal."' 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen.  September  23.  1894- 
AucusT  15.  1983 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger) 
Ideas,  as  Keynes  said  in  a  famous  passage, 
"are  more  powerful  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed   Indeed  the  world  is  ruled  by  little 
else."  Ben  Cohen's  career  is  splendid  proof 
of  this  proposition.  His  half-century  of  in- 
fluence was  not  the  influence  of  a  politician 
po.ssessing  a  mass  constituency  or  the  influ- 
ence of  a  publicist  possessing  a  mass  audi- 
ence. It  was  the  influence  of  a  man  possess- 
ing a  brain;  the  influence  of  reason  quietly 
and    lucidly    brought    to    bear    on    public 
policv— reason  enlarged  by  those  qualities  of 
judgment,  character,  and  vision  that  elevate 
intellect  to  wisdom 

His  was  an  archetypal  American  story. 
The  son  of  Polish  Jews  who  had  emigrated 
10  America  in  the  mid-19th  century,  born -89 
years  ago  in  Muncie.  Indiana— the  Middle- 
town  of  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd— educated 
in  public  schools  in  Muncie  and  Chicago,  he 
evidentlv  demonstrated  exceptional  intellec- 
tual gifts  almost  from  the  cradle.  At  ihe 
early  age  of  4. "  his  highschool  yearbook  joc- 
ularly informs  us.  BEN  VICTOR  COHEN 
was  discovered  by  his  parents  munching  an 
algebra.  They  at  once  entered  him  in  U. 
High,  where  he  has  continued  to  devour 
books  becoming  a  prize  student  and  a  de- 
light unto  his  teachers.  We  like  Ben  even  if 
he  does  study.  " 

He  never  stopped  devouring  books  and 
ideas,  and  people  never  stopped  liking  him. 
He  proceeded  rapidly  and  brilliantly 
through  the  University  of  Chicago,  college 
and  law  school,  and  then  through  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  In  his  twenties  he  was  in 
Paris  working  with  Dr.  Weizmann  m  devel- 
oping the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  for 
Palestine.  It  has  never  been  altogether  clear 
to  me  what  he  did  in  the  decade  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1922.  His 
Who's  Who'  reference  to  "pvt.  practice. 
N  Y.C..  1922-33"  was  something  I  never  ade- 
quately explored  with  him.  except  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  made  enough  money  in  the  law 
and  the  stock  market  to  subsidize  his  social 
idealism  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that 
nothing  happened  in  those  boom  years  to 
impair  that  idealism. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  in  1933.  he 
was  a  man  coming  into  his  own,  "We  were 
the  luckv  ones,  he  told  the  1977  New  Deal 
reunion.  Indeed  they  were-lucky  to  live  In 
a  time  of  unmatched  opportunity  to  reshape 
American  institutions  in  the  interests  of 
equity  and  justice,  lucky  to  take  part  in  a 
great  creative  experience  under  great  cre- 
ative leadership.  We  have  forgotten  all  too 
quickly  the  jerrybuilt  structure  of  American 
capitalism  suddenly  revealed  in  the  harsh 
light  of  the  Great  Depression,  Ben  Cohen 
was  a  realist  who  had  no  Utopian  illusions 
about  the  overnight  tranformation  of  social 
institutions  and  values.  But  he  was  also  an 
idealist  who  was  persuaded  that  the  system 
could  be   reformed   to  work  in   ways  that 
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would  not  reward  the  greedy  and  corrupt 
and  would  not  defraud  the  poor  and  power- 
less. More  than  that,  he  had  the  analytical 
power  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  com- 
plex financial  and  corporate  structures 
iMroiiKh  which  the  money-changers  had 
worked  their  will. 

Bens  initial  contribution  came  in  the  field 
of  legal  craftsmanship.  When  the  New  Deal- 
ers rollcKi  up  their  sleeves  and  set  out  to 
make  America  over,  their  Instrument  was 
law.  But  they  differed  among  themselves  in 
their  approach  to  the  making  of  statutes. 
Those  who  aspired  in  1933  to  establLsh 
mechanisms  of  central  coordination  in  the 
economy  tended  to  draft  laws  and  thereaf- 
ter to  defend  them  in  the  courts  as  if  they 
were  conducting  a  crusade.  Their  legal 
strokes  were  broad,  sweeping,  and  rhetori- 
cal. They  supposed  that  the  pressures  of  na- 
tional need  could  be  relied  on  to  gain  their 
work  constitutional  sanction. 

Ben  Cohen  was  just  as  ardent  a  New 
Dealer.  But  as  a  lawyer  he  considered  it 
more  important  to  make  a  statute  stick  than 
to  promote  a  crusade.  In  drafting  legisla- 
tion, he  wrote  every  clause  with  fastidious 
respect  for  technical  precision,  precedent, 
and  continuity.  When  the  time  came  for  ju- 
dicial testing,  he  was  a  master  in  the  selec- 
tion of  test  cases,  the  preparation  of  briefs 
and  the  strategy  of  argument— find  all 
t)efore  a  notably  hostile  judiciary.  Where 
the  laws  of  the  First  New  Deal  tended  to 
perish  before  the  courts  because  of  hurried 
draftsmanship  and  emotional  advocacy,  the 
laws  drafted  by  Ben  Cohen  and  his  associ- 
ates were  masterpieces  of  the  lawyer's  art; 
and  they  survived. 

The  National  Recovery  Act.  for  example, 
was  on  the  whole  a  less  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  than  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
But  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  loosely 
drawn,  and  it  was  poorly  argued  before  the 
Court.  The  Holding  Company  Act  was 
drawn  with  exquisite  care:  it-s  road  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  charted  with  utmost  cir- 
cumspection; and  the  law  was  upheld— by  an 
altered  Court,  it  is  true,  but  even  the  Nine 
Old  Men  would  have  been  hard  put  to  find 
grounds  on  which  to  condemn  it.  That  act 
has  hardly  required  amendment  to  this  day. 
Legal  craftsmanship  is  an  exercise  in  proc- 
ess. Ben  Cohen  was  equally  committed  to 
questions  of  substance.  His  mind  was  one  of 
the  main  portals  through  which  ideas  en- 
tered the  New  Deal.  His  partnership  with 
Tom  Corcoran  provided  the  means  by  which 
to  translate  ideas  into  policy.  Tom  not  only 
loved  and  cherished  Ben  but  had  the  swift 
intelligence  to  seize  on  Bens  irisights  and 
the  talent  for  argument  and  intrigue  to  get 
Bens  points  on  the  presidents  agenda.  But 
it  was  more  complicated  than  that.  No  one 
should  underestimate  Toms  substantive 
contributions  or  Ben's  quiet  skill  at  pre.sen- 
tation  and  persuasion.  What  a  memorable 
team  they  were!— Tom.  aggressive,  spirited, 
disrespectful,  imperious:  Ben.  gentle,  shy. 
scholarly,  self-effacing,  softly  humorous,  ut- 
tering penetrating  words  in  sing-song  voice. 
But  Ben  Cohen  was  al.so  a  proud  man,  sensi- 
tive and  vulnerable;  and  he  was  a  man  of 
contained  passion,  profoi'naiy  committed  to 
his  vision  of  a  just  republic  and  a  peaceful 
world.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  idea  of  the 
CorcoranCohen  team— the  alliterative  part 
nership  of  an  Irishman  and  a  Jew— caught 
the  popular  fancy.  They  reminded  Fortune 
of  "those  minor  state  counselors  in  Shake 
spearian  comedies  who  serve  the  Duke, 
make  astute  comments,  and  are  always  per- 
turbed at  developments  " 

Never  an  ideologue.  Ben  saw  public  policy 
as    the    application    of    judgment,    not    of 


dogma.  The  differences  between  Hi.  in 
wellites  and  the  Brandeisian.s  alwav  .  •  i  nn  ,i 
to  him  more  weighty  in  theory  than  m  prac- 
tice. Conciliatory  by  temperament,  he  de- 
plored combat-for-combat's  sake  and  .sought 
always  to  find  common  ground  among  the 
brawling  New  Deal  sects.  He  knew  that  poll 
tics  in  the  end  is  the  art  of  solving  particu- 
lar problems;  and  he  never  rested  in  the 
.search  for  remedy  Though  often  sorely 
tried,  he  remained  an  optimist,  always  hope- 
ful and  constructive  in  this  approach  to 
vexed  problems,  always  persuaded  that 
reason  and  good  will  could  bring  agreement, 
always  patient  and  resourceful  in  this  quest 
for  consensus,  always  alert  to  new  concep- 
tions and  new  ideas.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
New  Dealers,  for  example,  to  recognize  the 
powerful  rationale  that  Keynes  provided  for 
spending  policies  already  undertaken  in 
Washington  in  response  to  urgent  human 
need.  When  Roosevelt  himself  hesitated. 
Cohen  was  among  the  small  group  of  insid- 
ers who  successfully  argued  for  the  resump- 
tion of  public  spending  after  the  recession 
of  1937.  His  last  great  exercise  in  draftsman- 
ship on  the  domestic  front  was  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

New  problems  awaited.  Cohen  was  one  of 
the  first  New  Dealers  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  Hitler.  While  others,  like  his  old 
friend  Jerome  Frank,  clung  for  a  season  to 
isolationism.  Ben  from  and  early  point  saw 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  depend- 
ent on  the  survival  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1940,  when  Roosevelt  doubted  that  he  could 
send  overage  destroyers  to  Britain  without 
the  specific  authorization  of  Congress.  Ben 
argued  that  executive  action  would  be  legal 
in  terms  of  existing  legislation  if  a  showing 
were  made  that  the  transfer  would 
strengthen  American  defenses.  Ben's  brief 
solved  the  President's  problem  and  provided 
the  course  eventually  followed. 

Ben  was  soon  in  London  himself,  working 
on  lend-lease  problems  with  Averell  Harri- 
man  and  John  Winant  Then  in  1942,  when 
FDR  summoned  James  F.  Byrnes  to  become 
his  right-hand  man  for  war  mobilization  and 
economic  stabilization.  Byrnes  summoned 
Ben  to  become  his  right-hand  man.  The 
Byrnes  office— small,  alert,  incisive— was 
one  of  the  administrative  triumps  of  the 
war  years.  Ben  also  worked  on  State  Depart- 
ment task  forces  concerned  with  postwar 
planning  and  especially  on  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that,  while  he  never  lost  interest  in  domes- 
tic policy,  especially  in  the  fields  of  racial 
justice  and  economic  management,  ques- 
tions, of  war  and  peace  came  unceasingly  to 
dominate  his  concern. 

When  Byrnes  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  in  1945,  he  made  Ben  the  department  s 
counselor.  I  remember  Harold  LaskI  visiting 
Washington  in  1946  and  inveighing  agairust 
American  policy  as  excessively  anti-Soviet. 
Someone  asked  him  what  particular  Ameri- 
can misdeeds  he  had  in  mind.  Laski  replied. 
"The  speech  Jimmy  Byrnes  gave  at  Stutt- 
gart, for  example.  "  Ben  spoke  up.  in  the 
celebrated  wavering,  quavering  voice  that 
defied  all  imitations  (except  Ed  Prichards'si. 
"Well,  Harold,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  wrote 
that  speech",  and  then  explained  brilliantly 
what  its  purpose  had  been. 

But  he  was  never  a  cold  warrior.  In  a  time 
when  it  was  fashionable  to  regard  the  com- 
munist empire  as  an  unbreakable  monolith. 
Ben  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  that  even 
communist  states  must  aspire  to  their  own 
national  independence.  After  Byrnes's  resig- 
nation, the  United  Nations  became  Ben's 
special  interest.  As  a  regular  member  of  the 


IS  dilcKations  to  the  Genrrai  .A.s.s.  rnt)i.\ 
iliini.f:  I  he  Truman  years,  he  iii.si.sii-d  on  the 
importance  of  treating  the  represcnlalives 
from  eastern  Europe  "as  If  they  were  inde 
pendent  delegates"— an  idea  that  sho<'kfd 
some  at  the  time  but  did  not  .seem  so  point 
le^s  In  due  course  when  Tito  brok<-  with 
Stalin. 

In  his  UN  years  Ben  worked  closely  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  arms  control,  human 
rights  and  Third  World  Lssues— concerns 
that  preoccupied  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  recognized  that  the  UN  faced  profound 
difficulties  in  an  angrily  divided  world;  but 
it  still  represented  to  him.  as  he  said  in  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectures  at  Harvard, 
"our  last  best  hope  of  peace  on  earth.  "  If 
that  hope  were  to  be  fulfilled,  he  added, 
"there  is  no  role  for  dogmatism  and  self- 
righteousness  "—two  qualities  he  never  pos- 
sessed himself,  which  is  one  reason  why  he 
remains  a  permanent  influence  in  our  lives. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  retired 
Ben  from  public  life  but  not  from  public  af- 
fairs. That  small  apartment  on  Massachu- 
.setts  Avenue,  cluttered  with  books  and 
papers,  became  in  the  1950s  an  intellectual 
arsenal  for  the  liberals  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  for  liberal  legislators 
on  the  Hill. 

By  the  time  John  F.  Kennedy  arrived  in 
the  White  House.  Ben  was  the  established 
sage  to  whom  New  Frontiersmen  regularly 
applied  for  wisdom  and  consolation.  If  only 
we  had  always  listened  more  carefully  to 
what  he  told  us!  He  was  the  first  person  I 
knew  to  warn  about  the  perils  of  involve- 
ment in  "Vietnam.  I  will  never  forget  a  long 
luncheon  in  1961  when  he  said  to  me  with 
quiet  intensity  that  we  were  embarked  on  a 
dangerous  course.  I  thought  he  was  unduly 
agitated  Five  years  later  I  understood  how 
prophetic  he  was. 

A  school  of  thought  arose  in  the  1960s 
dedicated  to  the  thesis  that  intellectuals 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  power 
except  to  oppose  it.  This  was  not  Bens  view". 
In  Max  Weber's  distinction,  he  believed  in 
the  ethic  of  responsibility  rather  than  the 
ethic  of  ultimate  ends.  He  liked  to  quote 
words  that  I  Imagine  he  himself  contributed 
to  FDR's  last  state-of-the  union  address: 
Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolationism  or 
imperalism  or  power  politics,  may  obstruct 
the  paths  to  international  peace.  "  His  own 
example  showed  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
deal  with  realities  without  yielding  convic- 
tions, quite  possible  to  accept  the  compro- 
mises in  program  and  action  required  by  the 
democratic  process  without  compromising  in 
ideas  and  values.  Modest,  sensitive,  forever 
generous  of  time  and  of  heart,  incorruptible 
and  wise,  a  truly  noble  Indeed  saintly  man. 
Ben  Cohen  stands  as  a  model  of  the  intellec- 
tual who  spends  a  life  in  public  affairs  with- 
out betraying  his  conscience  or  violating  his 
inner  purity.  He  illuminated  all  our  lives, 
and  we  shall  miss  him  always. 

And    his    friend,   Joe   Rauh.   shared 

some  of  his  personal  reminiscences  of 

his  work  with  his  mentor  during  the 

New  Deal  era  and  in  the  years  after. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 

(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.) 

My  head  tells  me  that  everything  has 
been  said  by  Dave  and  Arthur  and  Paul  with 
far  greater  eloquence  than  I  can  command- 
but  my  heart  still  asks  to  be  heard  on  this 
wise  and  noble  counselor  whose  friendship 
enriched  us  all. 

In  a  life  blessed  with  truly  great  teachers, 
Ben   Cohen   remains   my   mentor  and   role 
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model.  I  first  met  Ben  in  September.  1935. 
when  I  was  assigned  to  assist  him  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Holding 
Company  law  which  he  had  largely  drafted. 
From  press  and  radio  reports.  I  expected  to 
face  a  sharp-featured,  fast-talking,  brash 
New  York  lawyer  giving  orders  to  a  big  staff 
a  mile  a  minute.  Instead.  I  found  myself 
looking  at  a  kindly,  sensitive,  generous,  and 
quiet  man  who.  right  on  the  spot,  tried  to 
make  me  feel  that  he.  not  I.  was  the  fortu- 
nate one  in  this  budding  relationship-de- 
spite  the  fact,  of  course,  that,  just  out  of 
law  school,  I  was  hardly,  as  the  saying  went 
in  those  davs.  dry  behind  the  cars.  I  don  t 
remember  contributing  anything  much  to 
Ben'<;  litigation  involving  the  Holding  Com- 
pany bill,  but  I  do  happily  recall  having  a 
box' seat  at  an  incomparably  brilliant  legal 
performance  as  he  crushed  John  W.  Davis 
and  the  Wall  Street  legions. 

Ben  was  the  Deal's  Jack-of-all-trades  and 
things  were  quite  hectic  those  days  in  his 
office  in  the  Interior  Department.  Ben  and 
his  effervescent  partner.  Tommy  Corcoran, 
had  round-the-clock  secretaries  and  every- 
body connected  with  them  worked  nights 
and"  weekends.  We  all  thought  we  were 
saving  the  country  and  maybe.  Ben  at  least. 

Those  were  great  evenings  in  Ben's  office. 
Olie  would  bring  her  book  and  read  on  the 
couch  (where,  it  has  been  irreverently  sug- 
•  -sted  our  first-born  was  conceived).  About 
the  only  time  anybody  could  get  out  of  the 
office  was  when  Ben  would  go  off  to  the  late 
movie  around  the  corner  (falling  asleep  as 
the  music  played  and  the  credits  were  being 
shown)  and  tell  us  the  next  morning  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  the  show.  It  wa^  the 
office  joke  that  the  best  way  to  sleep  with 
Ben  was  bv  going  to  the  late  show  with  him. 
Ben  was  not  my  boss  in  any  formal  sense 
after  the  Holding  Company  litigation  stint. 
But    in   a   broader  sense.   I   never  stopped 
working  for  him.  He  treated  me  that  way, 
too    and  so  did   his  secretaries.   When   he 
worked  himself  into  quite  a  fit  of  temper 
one  afternoon,  one  of  the  secretaries  called 
to  ask  me  to  come  right  over  and  calm  Ben 
down.  With  a  little  effort  I  extracted  from 
Ben  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had  any  break 
fast   on   the   plane   thai    morning   and   the 
lunch  they  had  gotten  for  him  from  the  In 
terior  snack  bar  consisted  largely  of  a  wet 
ham-salad  sandwich.  I  tell  this  anecdote  not 
to  show  that  Ben  had  all  the  human  tem- 
peramental foibles,  but  rather  to  point  out 
that  Ben  was  so  much  at  peace  with  himsell 
that  he  could  relate  this  unhappy  perform 
ance  a  few  years  later  at  the  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  offending  secretary. 

I  was  summoned  again  the  day  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sent  his  court-parking  plan 
up  to  Congress  in  February.  1937.  with  the 
usual   "Mr.  Cohens  kicking  the  files  again. 
Ben  was  outraged  at  the  plan  and  wanted 
his  disciples  to  know  that  he  and  Tom  had 
had   nothing  to  do  with   preparing   il    Ben 
hated  cant  and  deception  in  any  form  and 
he  knew   the  reasons  staled  in  Rocsevelt  s 
court-packing     message     were     (rauduUnt 
FDRs  message  contended  that  the  Supreme 
Court   was  full  of  old  men  not  able  to  do 
their   work    But   that    was   not    why   FDR 
wanted  to  add  six  new  Justices.  The  existing 
Justices  were   able  to  do  their  work:   they 
just  were  doing  il  wrong  invalidating  New 
Deal  legislation  right  and  left.  Ben  entered 
the  frav  and  won  the  argument   for  open 
ness  and  truth.  Roosevelt  altered  his  cour.sc, 
telling  the  American  people  the  real  reason 
behind  the  plan:  in  a  speech,  on  which  Ben 
collaborated,  the  President  made  clear  that 


the  New  Deal  legislation  invalidated  by  the 
Court  wa-s  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  needed  now.  One  of  Bens  most 
significant  achievements  was  in  getting  the 
court-packing  plan  on  the  right  track  and 
the  Supreme  Courts  remarkable  switch 
thereafter  was  in  substantial  part  atnbuta- 
ble  to  this  achievement. 

Of  course.  I  was  summoned  to  Ben  s  office 
most  often  on  one  really  important  matter, 
namely,  making  sure  he  had  a  tennis  game 
sometime  near  dawn  or  on  weekends.  Luck- 
ily Julius  Edelstein  eased  me  out  of  my 
tennis  role:  Julius  would  get  up  every  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock  to  play  tennis  with  Ben. 
When  Julius  left  town.  I  was  scared  that  the 
chore  would  fall  back  my  way.  Ml  always  be 
grateful  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  for 
despatching  a  Rumanian  Ambassador  who 
would  provide  Ben  with  his  daily  tennis 
game  and  maybe,  if  the  nation's  leaders  had 
seized  the  opportunity,  a  viable  arms  con- 
trol agreement  might  have  been  forged  on 
the  tennis  courts  of  the  nations  capital. 

Ben  was  not  a  religious  man  in  any  formal 
sense  As  far  as  I  know,  he  never  belonged 
to  this  or  anv  other  temple  during  his  five 
decades  in  Washington.  Bens  religion  was 
good  works  for  Jews  and  good  works  for  all. 
He  believed  in.  and  devoted  his  life  to.  im- 
proving the  lot  of  his  fellows.  He  was  an 
eternal  optimist  on  what  could  be  done 
through  affirmative  government  and  re- 
mained that  way  till  the  day  he  died.  Often 
Ben  made  this  optimism  come  true  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  his  genius  for  persuasion. 
Millions  of  people  who  do  not  know  his 
name  and  far  more  millions  in  unborn  gen- 
erations will  be  in  boundle-ss  debt  to  him  for 
helping  build  a  welfare  slate  for  the  maxi- 
mum good  of  the  maximum  number. 

Bens  happiest  days  were  in  Government 
service  He  loved  to  draft  and  lobby  for 
reform  laws,  always  making  compromises 
with  opponents  on  page  3  and  then  pulling 
back  the  most  stringent  of  regulations  on 
page  13.  He  considered  checkmating  Hitlers 
conquest  of  the  world  his  personal  war  and 
the  destroyer  deal  wa-s  only  one  of  his  many 
crusades  to  this  end  His  dedication  to  Ihf- 
public  interest  above  all  else  was  a  New  Deal 
beacon  never  extinguished.  When  Ben  left 
the  Government  in  the  1950s  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  practice  law  for  his  talents 
were  never  for  sale  to  the  interests  he  had 
fought  in  his  Government  days.  Above  all 
else.   Ben   was   the   public   interest's   finest 

partner.  ...        , 

Ben  inspired  love  and  affection  just  as  he 
radiated  love  and  affection  for  others.  The 
deep  feelings  in  this  hall  this  morning  attest 
to  this    So    too.  does  the  endearment  with 
which  so  many  u.se  the  term  "Uncle  Ben 
and  the  recollection  we  carry  of  Ben  trudg_ 
mg  along  Mass.  Avenue  with  his  elderly  and 
faithful  dog.  So.  too.  does  the  care  he  re- 
ceived in  his  last  enfeebled  months.  A  beau- 
lifuUy-spiriied  lady  on  the  same  floor  in  his 
apartment    house,    brought    him    his   meals 
when  he  could  no  longer  fend  for  himsell. 
The  manager  and  the  engineer  of  the  apart- 
ment  house  got  up  nights  to  care  for  him. 
Dave  Ginsburg  was  Bens  son  m  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Because  of  all  this  self- 
less attention  to  Bens  needs,  it  cut  deeply 
when  the  press  used  the  word    "neglect     in 
referring  to  his  last  days.  Par  from  that,  the 
beautiful      outpouring     of     human     spirit 
toward  Ben  protected  him  to  the  very  end. 
Ben  understood  and  appreciated  the  affec- 
tion he  had  inspired  when  he  rejected  the 
orders  of  his  deeply  caring  doctors  to  enter 
the  hospital.  I  walked  into  his  bedroom  to 
plead  with  him  to  go.  I  told  him  that  the 


people  that  had  been  caring  for  him 
couldnt  carry  that  burden  any  longer.  With 
a  faint  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  gaunt  face. 
Ben  whispered.  Oh.  they  will  continue  to 
take  care  of  me.  I  am  still  smarter  than  you 
are.  "  And.  of  course,  he  was  and  they  would 
have  continued  to  care  for  him  if  Ben 
hadn't  been  taken  to  the  hospital  by  ambu- 
lance the  next  day. 

It  is  difficult  for  all  of  us  here  today  to 
say  goodbye  to  Ben  For  almost  50  years  he 
was  our  teacher  and  our  helpmate  and  his 
wisdom  and  nobility  touched  us  all.  I  alw^ays 
used  to  wonder  what  Ben  would  think  of 
anything  I  did  or  said  and  1  never  had  to 
wait  long  to  find  out.  Now  111  have  to  look 
up  and  wonder  if  Ben  approves.  It  will  not 
be  easy  without  him. 

Mr,  Speaker,  while  few  of  us  in 
public  office  can  duplicate  Ben 
Cohen's  brilliance  in  influencing  the 
course  of  Government  and  history,  we 
should  benefit  from  his  example  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant,.  To  Ben 
Cohen  we  owe  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  Ben  Cohen  was  a  good  man. 
Thank  you. 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over- 
whelmed b,v  this  popular  demand  to  be 
heard—  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mou.s-consent  request? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  may 
have  5  additional  hours. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  eniertain  that  request. 

Mr.  GONZ.A.LEZ.  Seriously  speaking, 
this  has  drawn  the  biggest  of  audi- 
ences. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  di.st inguished  colleague 
from  Texas  . 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR  This  is  the 
most  applause  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
GoNZ.ALEZi  has  gotten  since  he  went 
out  the  back  door  of  the  Alamo;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  GONZALEZ  1  will  remind  the 
gentleman  that  I  had  relatives  on  both 
sides.  This  i?  really  no  .lokmg  matter. 

My  great  grandfather  was  the  north- 
ern Mexico  revolutionary  against  Gen- 
eral Santana.  fighting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  suspended  Constitution  of 
1824  which  IS  what  the  men  in  the 
Alamo  were  fighting  for.  incidentally. 

The  flag  over  the  Alamo  was  red, 
white,  and  green,  with  the  numerals 
1824  in  the  middle  white  portion.  This 
is  forgotten  in  history,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
So  this  is  why  I  said,  facetiously. 
that  I  had  folks  on  both  sides  of  that 
fight. 
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But.  seriously  speaking,  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  presence  here  of  the 
Members. 

Unaccustomed  xs  I  am  to  special 
orders,  now  that  I  have  the  audience  I 
must  insist  on  proceeding. 

But  actually  in  fairness  to  all  those 
Members  who  were  inconvenienced.  I 
know  there  are  Members  absent  who 
would  love  to  have  been  recorded  but 
left  with  the  assurances  that  the  like- 
lihood  of   a    recorded    vote    was    not 
there  and  that  I  was  impelled  to  move, 
not  so  much  because  I  wanted  to  be 
heard;  after  all.  I  have  gotten  up  at 
very   late   hours   and   have  spoken.    I 
hope  on  those  occasions,  such  as  last 
night  when  I  forewent  the  opportuni- 
ty because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour: 
but  where  a  motion  is  interposed  while 
I   am   present    and    the    leadership   is 
absent,  and  though  I  feel  I  am  being 
victimized.    I    realize    that    the    inten- 
tions were  not  meant  to  be  personal- 
ized: nevertheless,  the  challenge  then 
was  raised  on  a  matter  that  did  have 
to  do  with  the  majority  that  is  head- 
ing the  affairs  of  this  body,  at   this 
time,  and  their  decisions  in  ordering 
the  business  of  the  House.  I  felt  that, 
as  reluctantly  as  I  really  felt,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  interpose  the  request 
for  a  recorded  vote. 

It  is  the  first  time,  incidentally,  that 
I  have  done  this  in  22  years  of  service 
in  this  House. 

I  just  simply  have  never  been  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  intramural  con- 
test in  the  House. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here 
will  fully  understand  and  will  not  be- 
grudge the  fact  that  I  felt  impelled  to 
move. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Since  the  gentle- 
man called  the  vote  on  a  motion  that  I 
made.  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
for  the  record  that  it  was  not  my  at 
tempt  to  try  to  .stifle  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Gonzalez);  it  was  not  directed  at 
him  personally  but  rather  out  of  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  Members  on 
our  side,  including  the  minority  lead- 
ership, felt  that  they  had  not  been  ex- 
tended what  they  had  the  right  to 
expect,  the  comity  and  the  courtesy  of 
knowing  about  the  contours  of  a  rule 
before  it  is  voted  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, not  being  extended  the  courtesy 
of  even  knowing  of  the  amendments 
that  the  rule  will  make  in  order  with 
respect  to  the  continuing  resolution 
next  week  about  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  sug- 
gested may  require  us  to  be  in  session 
next  week,  FYiday  and  Saturday. 

It  was  because  of  that  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  filing  of  that  rule 
without  due  notice  to  this  side  could 
only  take  place  if  we  remained  in  ses- 
sion that  I  was  required  to  move  us  to 
adjourn. 


I  want  the  gentleman  to  understiind 
it  was  not  directed  at  him.  I  know  how 
seriously  he  takes  his  special  orders.  I 
know  how  seriously  he  prepares  for 
them. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  any  way 
to  direct  my  actions  at  the  gentleman 
but  just  to  say  that  wh»>n  you  are  a 
member  of  the  minority  party,  the 
only  way  you  have  to  protect  your 
rights  is  to  work  within  the  rules 
when,  in  fact,  those  rules  are  used 
against  you  in  what  you  consider  to  be 
an  unfair  fashion. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  deeply  appreciate  his  expres- 
sions. I  had  realized  that  it  was  not 
personal  and  the  gentleman  had  as- 
sured me  of  that  at  the  time  we  were 
engaged  in  the  question  of  calling  the 
vote. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
he  does  attribute  equal  valid  motives 
to  my  use  of  this  means  of  the  forum 
as  being  very  serious  in  nature  and 
having  no  other  purpose,  other  than 
to  make  thv^  full  use  of  the  only  thing 
that  we.  a.s  Members,  have. 

A  Member  of  the  body,  this  great 
body,  ha^  only  two  real  powers:  one  is 
to  register  his  vote,  and  the  other,  his 
voice. 

Since  this  is  the  one  avenue  that  the 
House,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
provided  a  Member  to  express  himself 
without  the  very  strict  limitations  of 
time.  I  have  from  the  beginning— not 
just  since  TV.  a  fact  I  am  often  re- 
minded of.  that  we  are  covered  by 
cable,  by  the  messages  that  I  receive  in 
the  office  after  a  speech.  But  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  I  had  not 
been  sworn  in  1  week  before  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  very  trusty  veteran  Member 
of  the  House  at  that  time  that,  given  a 
problem  that  aro.se  immediately,  that 
this  was  one  way  to  address  that  prob- 
lem and  maximize  whatever  power,  as 
a  Member,  one  had. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  spoke 
on  that  one  issue  22  times  before  the 
end  of  that  session. 

Since  then.  I  have  on  occasion  been 
impelled  by  what  I  consider  to  be  over- 
riding reasons,  to  speak  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  those 
issues  that,  though  in  some  cases  seem 
to  be  local  in  a.spect,  transcend  the  pa- 
rochial and  the  local,  and  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  our  responsibilities  on  a  na- 
tional level,  such  as  the  assassination 
of  a  Federal  judge,  which  simply  is  un- 
precedented. It  has  never  happened  in 
the  history  of  our  judiciary.  I  .saw  the 
effects  it  had  on  that  third  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  intimidation  of 
our  judiciary  officers. 

When  I  saw  that  time  was  going  by 
and  that  case  was  being  relegated  to 
the  dust  of  history.  I  felt  compelled  to 
speak,  but  only  after  I  had  made  every 
possible  effort  to  obtain  the  adminis- 
tration's concentrated  effort  in  the 
case  and  had  failed,  that  then   I  ap 
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pealed,    ;inii    n    li,i.s   been    l.s.sue,s  .similar 
to  thai  on  uhich  I  h;i\e  .spoken. 

i;<5(i 

Mr    .Sp<  .-iker.   da.v    bi-iore    vesterda.v. 
the     Hciu.^i-    p;i.s,se(l     I  he     blKt^e.st     sm^jle 
spendnit'  bill  in  all  ot  thi.s  Nation  s  hi.s 
tory.  tti'    JL'47   biliioii   Dei.-n.se   apjjro 
priafioii     .AKoni/.ed    aiut   doubted    :i.-    I 
did    rh>     Hay    of    Tonkin    re.solut  li.n,    1 
cast  my  vote  with  reluctance  and  .sad 
ncss.  Sadness,   because  t  he  a^m.'^   rare 
has  become  faster  a:;.!  <•.■.•>'.,.    ;rrati<3nal 
than  ever.   Relucta;,'  >     tj.  <  are   i   see 
our  forces  used  foolishly  and  wa.steful- 
ly.  needlessly  exposed  to  combat,  used 
in  the  place  of  statesmanship,  used  in 
more  and  more  exposed  positions.  The 
budget  provides  for  far  more  than  any 
rational  defense;  it  provides  for  war- 
making  capability.  Naturally,  because 
our  defense  policy  assumes  ab  initio, 
and  has  for  many  years,  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  should  be  fully  prepared 
and  equipped  to  fight  long,  major  wars 
far  from  our  shores.  But  we  fail  to  ask. 
"Where  are  we  going?  "  We  fail  to  ex- 
amine the  premi-ses  under  which  all 
these  funds  are  granted.   Living  in  a 
world  of  terror,  we  dare  not  provide 
too  little  for  defense,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  dare  not  provoke  the  ultimate 
fear  that  would  lead  to  global  catastro- 
phe. And  so  we  hold  our  doubts,  vote 
the  budgets,  and  pray  that  we  are  cor- 
rect. But  where  are  we  going? 

Half  of  our  military  forces  are  sta- 
tioned abroad,  in  an  ever-lengthening 
number  of  open-ended  commitments. 
We  have  kept  an  Army  division  in 
Korea  for  decades— 30  years.  We  have 
kept  vast  land  and  air  forces  in  Europe 
for  four  decades.  And  now  there  are 
commitments  to  the  Middle  East— not 
just  to  Lebanon,  but  in  the  Sinai,  in 
the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at 
sea  in  the  Mediterranean.  Not  only 
that,  we  have  made  vast  new  commit- 
ments in  Central  America,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  sell  armaments  to 
China— the  same  China  that  our 
forces  in  Korea  are  defending  against. 
The  administration  even  proposed  to 
build  a  secret  force  in  Jordan,  sup- 
posedly to  act  as  an  American  proxy  in 
future  local  Middle  East  conflicts.  We 
are  spending  billions  on  an  MX  missile 
system  that  will  be  based  in  silos  that 
are  completely  vulnerable  to  attack. 
The  purpose  of  building  the  MX  in 
the  first  place  was  to  avoid  basing  our 
defenses  in  tho.se  same  silos.  We  are 
committing  billions  to  a  race  to  milita- 
rization of  outer  space.  What  a  com- 
mentary: The  world's  great  powers  can 
agree  on  a  demilitarized  Antarctica, 
but  cannot  even  talk  about  preserving 
the  heavens  for  peaceful  pursuits. 
Where  is  reason  in  all  of  this?  When 
do  we  cross  the  line  between  a  rational 
defense  program  and  armament  for  its 
own  sake? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  heard  the 
warning  by  the  Army's  retiring  chief 


of  staff  CJeneral  Meyer,  not  too  long 
a>.M,  that  our  forces  are  overextended. 
Aiui  further,  lu.s  wise  comment  that  no 
iratier  whether  it  was  in  El  Salvador 
,,i  an vA here  else,  that  the  military 
could  not  vouchsafe  the  succe.s.s  of 
their  missions  if  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  not  behind  that  pur 
suit,  if  there  was  division  in  the  do- 
mestic front.  Those  words.  I  think. 
have  been  overlooked:  1  know  they 
have.  This  is  from  a  warrior  an  hon 
orable  man.  a  successful  military  man, 
General  Meyer. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  many  ol 
us  have  asked  what  sense  it  makes  for 
this  countrv  to  go  on  spending  va.stly 
more  of  its  national  capacity  for  mili- 
tary programs  in  behalf  of  Europe. 
when  Europe  will  not  spend  similar 
amounts  for  herself?  Do  they  perceive 
the  threat  differently?  Do  we  see 
Europe  as  merely  the  battlefield  of 
choice?  ., 

And  how  is  it  that  we  can  reconcile 
the  Presidents  condemnation  of  the 
Russians  as  -an  evil  empire'  at  the 
same  time  he  insists  on  immense  grain 
sales  and  immense  business  deals  with 

them?  ,  ,  , 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world 
still  suffers  the  pangs  of  unfinished 
business  from  World  War  II.  Germany 
remains    divided:    European    empires 
have  been  dismantled,  but  the  world 
has  yet  to  live  over  the  aftermath  of 
colonialism.  The  Middle  East  remains 
a  more  explosive,  confused,  hate-filled 
puzzle  than  ever  before.  The  world,  as 
a  whole,  has  merely  been  divided  into 
the  same,  gigantic,  hostile,  suspicious, 
and  fearful  power  blocs  that  emerged 
during   the    great    war.    We   arm    and 
arm.  because  we  cannot  come  to  grips 
with    the    fears    and    suspicions    that 
grew  up  in  the  triumph  and  tragedy  of 
the  Allies  of  World  War  II.  The  dream 
of  the  United  Nations  lies  shattered. 
Our  own  monopoly  of  military  and  fi- 
nancial power  has  at   last  di.ssipated, 
and  yet  we  cannot  learn  what  to  do 

next.  . 

And  so  we  arm,  more  and  more,  wiin 
less  and  less  sense  of  purpose  or 
reason.  And  it  is  making  the  world  less 
safe,  not  more  .so. 

In  Grenada,  we  mounted  an  invasion 
according  to  the  President,  to  free  the 
populace  of  a  radical  army  takeover  s 
murderous  ways.  Yet  more  people  died 
in  that  invasion  by  accident  than  by 
any  other  reason.  I  have,  in  fact,  yet 
to  see  a  count  of  how  many  of  our 
young  men  died  because  of  friendly 
fire,  but  suspect  that  at  least  as  many, 
and  probably  more,  died  as  a  conse- 
quence of  friendly  fire  than  any  hos- 
tile action.  This  was  the  result  of 
fighting  a  gnat  with  a  baseball  bat. 
The  gnat  was  killed,  but  we  inflicted 
the  greatest  pain  on  ourselves. 

Most  astonishing  of  all.  if  we  had 
ever  before  thought  of  Grenada  as  im- 
portant, we  never  paid  it  any  atten- 
tion    Doubtlessly,    the    invasion   cost 


more  money  in  a  few  hour's  time  than 
any  administration  would  have 
dreamed  of  spending  m  that  country 
for  economic  development  in  100 
years.  If  we  asked  ourselves  whether 
future  generations  would  consider  us 
wise  or  foolish,  we  need  only  wonder 
what  thev  would  make  of  a  country 
that  does  notliing  to  help  hapless  is- 
landers for  years  on  end.  but  then  lav- 
ishes millions  of  dollars  and  dozens  of 
lives  on  a  military  operation  that 
could  have  been  avoided,  with  a 
modest  investment  of  affirmative  help 
a  few  months  or  years  earlier. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Lebanon, 
where    our    Marines    have    been    rein- 
forced, having  lost  better  than  10  per- 
cent   of   their   number   in   a   terrorist 
bomb  attack.  We  still  have  no  notion 
of  what  it  is  the  Marines  can  hope  to 
accomplish,    pinned    down    in    an    ex- 
posed position,  forced  to  be  passive,  in 
a  country  that  has  no  real  existence  at 
all.  Yet  the  President  fails  to  state  a 
coherent  policy.  Lebanon  may  emerge 
from  the  chaos  as  an  identifiable  state, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  carved  up 
into   three,   perhaps   even   five,   mini- 
states.  That  is  a  decision  that  will  be 
made  more  by  Syria  than  by  Lebanon. 
It  is  a  result  that  would  more  likely  be 
enforced  bv  Syria,  offset  by  the  local 
militias  that  are  clients  of  Israel,  and, 
of  course,  by  the  Israelis  themselves. 
The  present  Government  of  Lebanon 
might  be  left  with  a  country  consisting 
of  about  what  it  controls  today-half 
of  Beirut  and  a  few  hills  outside  the 
town.    In    all    of    this    calculus,    the 
United  States  has  no  particular  posi- 
tion   and  less  of  a  voice,  and  so  you 
have    to   ask.    what    are    the    Marines 
there   for?   Goodwill   is   not    going   to 
bloom  in  the  sterile  desert  of  the  thou- 
sands of  years  of  feud  and  fratricide 
that  is  the  history  of  Lebanon.  The 
President's  continuing  actions  doom  us 
to     unlimited     .spiliing     of     American 
blood  in  the  endless  sands  of  Araby. 

Do  we  not  realize  that  no  outside  in- 
tervenor  has  gotten  out  of  Lebanon? 
Israel  is  still  there:  the  Syrians  have 
been  there  for  years,  and  so  has  the 
United  Nations.  The  outside  forces  do 
not  get  out  because  they  each  become 
controlled  by  their  client  factions^ 
They  become  entangled  and  embroiled 
in  the  endless  treachery  of  Lebanese 
factionalism  and  their  own  ambition, 
always  thinking:  'We've  risked  so 
much-we  cannot  afford  to  back  out 
now."  And  so  they  stay.  And  so  we 
stay  But  none  can  say  that  any  of  it 
has  benefited  themselves  or  Lebanon, 
for  that  matter. 

Yet  we  do  not  ask  where  we  are 
going  in  Lebanon.  We  only  vote  the 
money  and  approve  the  orders,  hoping 
that  somebody  knows  what  is  going 
on  or  that  something  will  make  all 
this  worthwhile.  But  our  duty  is  to  do 
more  than  hope.  Our  duty  is  to  ask 
what  the  objective  of  that  mission  is- 
whether  it  can  be  achieved. 


Consider  this  question:  Our  mission 
is  said  to  be  thai  of  peacekeeper.  But 
it  is  most  often  defined  as  protecting 
the  Gemayel  government.  We  provide 
that  government  with  all  the  arms  and 
training  that    it   cari  absorb.  A   peace- 
keeper    is     neutral— yet     our     actions 
place  us  on  one  side  of  a  multifaceted 
civil  war.  What  is  more,  it  places  us  on 
a  side  that  everyone  admits  will  have 
to  give  way  in  one  degree  or  another, 
because  neither  reason  nor  right  gives 
that  faction  the  right  to  govern  Leba- 
non  singlehandedly.   But   our   actions 
may    impede    the    changes    that    are 
needed.  The  situation  is  incredibly  dif- 
ficult, but  our  policy  is  too  clumsy  to 
lake  that  mlo  account. 

If.  for  example,  the  Maronites  repre- 
sented by  Gemayel  are  pushed  too  far. 
they  are  likely  to  set  up  a  separatist 
government  of  their  own.  which  would 
be  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  Druse 
statelet,  plus  perhaps  another  princi- 
pality controlled  by  the  Shia  moslems. 
Then  there  are  the  Syrians  and  Israe- 
lis,  respectively,   with   their   hands   in 
the  boiling  pot  of  Lebanese  politics.  If 
the  problems  of  Lebanon  are  resolved, 
they   have   to   be   separated   from   the 
inte'rnational  quarrels  of  the  area-but 
that    mav    be    impossible,    given    the 
penchant  that  Lebanese  factions  have 
for  calling  in  outside  assistance.  And 
even  if.  bv  some  miracle,  such  an  insu- 
lation can  take  place,  it  leaves  years  of 
hard   effort    ahead   to   establish   some 
kind  of  .stability  in  Lebanon.  Ultimate- 
ly, solving  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  is  not 
only  a  Lebanese  problem.  Syria  wants 
its  interests  protected  and  its  claims 
recognized.    Israel    wants    a    Lebanon 
that  is  no  threat  to  its  interests.  These 
are  strongly   opposing   interests,   and 
they  are  fundamental— and  so  any  so- 
lution  within   Lebanon   must    depend 
on.  among  other  things,  what  kind  of 
LelDanon.  Svria  and  Israel  are  willing 
to  accept.  It  would  have  to  be  a  Leba- 
non that  would  not  be  seen  by  the  Is- 
raelis as  a  tool  of  Syria,  and  vice  versa. 
And  that  is  a  problem  that  Lebanese 
cannot    resolve,    but    only    Syria    and 
Israel.    What    can    we,    the    United 
States,  do  about  that?  How  is  it  that 
leaving  a  handful  of  our  marines  at 
the  Beirut  airport  going  to  resolve  the 
quarrels  between  the  Syrians  and  Is- 
raelis''   How    is   it    that    having   those 
young  men  out  there  is  going  to  make 
kny    real    difference    in    the    internal 
strife  of  Lebanon  itself?^  They  are  not 
empowered  to  clean  out  the  arms,  or 
do   any   other   affirmative   act.   They 
just  sit  there,  -a  presence"  as  it  is  so 
often  put.  If  they  move  in  any  direc- 
tion, thev  become  the  enemy  of  all  the 
factions  opposed  to  the  one  that  they 
are  seen  as  aiding.  If  they  don't  move, 
they  become  targets  for  any  terrorist 
who  wants  to  kill  a  few  Americans,  or 
possibly  a  large  number-as  we  have 
seen.  But  these  elements  of  the  issue 
have  never  been  questioned  by  Con- 
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grress.  We  simply  avert  our  eyes  and 
hope  for  the  best.  But  innocent  young 
men  lose  lives  and  limbs  because  of 
our  unwillingness  to  take  responsibil- 
ity, our  unwillingness  to  ask  where  we 
are  going. 

We  have  gone  into  an  enormous  new 
military     buildup     in     Honduras— no 
questions  asked,  no  suggestion  that  if 
we  spent  the  same  amount  of  money 
on    reform    and    development,    peace 
might  become  possible,  and  we  might 
all    be    better   off.    We   don't    inquire 
whether  all   this   helps  or   hurts   the 
prospects  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
people  of  that  region  to  get  a  decent 
deal,  or  some  hope  of  justice.  We  dont 
ask  whether  the  eternal  quick  fix  ac- 
tually  helps  or   hurts  our  own   inter- 
ests. The  aim  of  our  policy  is  just  to 
keep  the  lid  on  until  the  next  election. 
But  look  at  the  fruits  of  it:  Military 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  only  led  to 
decades    of    corruption    and    tyranny, 
followed    by    the    revolution    that    so 
troubles  our   leadership  today.   If  we 
had  given  some  attention  to  the  real 
issues,    that    revolution    might     have 
been  friendly  toward  us:  but  as  it  is,  its 
very     name     honors     the     resistance 
leader  against  our  long-since  forgotten 
intervention,   50   years   ago.   The   day 
will  come  when  the  people  of  Hondu- 
ras wonder  what  good  they  are  getting 
from  the  military  government  that  is 
rapidly  stamping  out   their   hopes  of 
democracy.  The  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  wants  no  military,  enjoys  democ- 
racy, and  is  our  friend.  But  it  is  being 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom  because  of 
our  not-so-secret  war  against  Nicara- 
gua. The  quick  fix  of  military  inter- 
vention     makes     things     worse     all 
around,  even  for  our  friends.  It  may 
hold  the  lid  on,  but  eventually,  we  end 
up  the  losers— as  we  have  in  Nicara- 
gua, as  we  may  very  well  in  Chile,  and 
as  we  may  in  Central  America  as  well. 
Yet  who  among  us  has  asked  about 
what   is   happening  to  the   embryonic 
democracy    of    Honduras?    Who    has 
asked   why   our   policy   embraces   the 
creeping  military   dictatorship   there? 
And  who  has  wondered  why  we  cannot 
spend  as  much  on  helping  the  people 
of  that  country  realize  their  hopes,  as 
we  do  on  insuring  that  they  are  under 
tight  control?  It  is  not  enough  to  con- 
trol   a   situation    this    month    or    this 
year.  We  did  that  in  Chile -and  look 
at  the  mess,  10  years  later— a  corrupt, 
monstrous  dictatorship,  and  economic 
wreck,  a  brewing  civil  war,  and  a  popu- 
lation that  blames  the  United  States 
for  all  its  ills— this,  in  what  15  years 
ago,  20  years  ago  we  all  considered  the 
shining  jewel   of  Latin  American  de- 
mocracy  and  economic  progress.   Yet 
we  make  the  same  mistakes  again  and 
again,    in    country    after   country,    be- 
cause  we   hasten   to  commit  violence 
and   hesitate   to  commit   ourselves  to 
the  long  and  hard  road  of  decency  and 
freedom— the  road  we  want   for  our- 


selves, that  we  are  unwilling  to  hold 
open  for  our  neighbors. 

I  know  that  we  do  not  have  time  to 
think,  nor  time  to  listen.  But  the  deci- 
sions we  make  are  fateful.  We  do  not 
even  ask  where  we  are  headed  with 
our  ever-growing  list  of  open-ended 
military  commitments.  We  do  not  ask 
whether  there  are  realistic  alterna 
tives.  But  those  are  the  questions,  and 
we  fail  to  ask  them,  fail  to  think  about 
them,  at  our  peril. 

Months    ago,     I    asked    about     the 
safety  of  our  marines  in  Lebanon.  No 
one  was  willing  to  consider  it.  Weeks 
ago,  I  asked  that  the  question  be  re- 
viewed, but  it  was  never  done,  not  even 
by  military  authorities  on  the  ground. 
My  W'orst  fears  were  exceeded.  Yet  in 
this  week's  action.  I  felt  that  no  one 
had  really  absorbed  the  lessons  of  all 
these    recent    events,    nor   understood 
the     consequences     of     long-festering 
sores  in   relations  between  the  great 
powers.  We  have  not  asked  the  hard 
questions,    not    asked    where    we    are 
going.  We  are  only  hoping  that  what- 
ever it  is  all  these  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  buys,  it  will  be  peace  and  se- 
curity, even  as  we  realize  that  today 
we  feel  less  peace  and  .security  than 
ever,  for  all  our  military  investment. 
And  that  is  what  lies  behind  my  feel- 
ing of  frustration,  sadness,  and  even 
failure— because   this   is  not   a  better 
world,  and  it  should  be.  We  all  want  it 
to  be.  but  we  have  not  found  the  way. 
And  we  have  not  found  it  because  we 
have    lacked    the    courage,    the    con- 
science, to  ask  where  we  are  going. 

D  1400 
As  I  promised.  I  will  keep  my  prom- 
ise and  I  will  not  hold  forth  any 
longer,  but  will  relinquish  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion again  to  those  Members  who  re- 
mained, maybe  not  to  hear  me.  maybe 
because  they  feared  there  would  be 
another  rollcall.  but  nevertheless.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pres- 
ence. 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-487)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  362)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  403)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


soi^RZ   ni  I  i\ !  ^^s   united   na- 
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The  speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARz)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
tues. 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fall 
I  was  appointed  by  President  Reagan 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  two  congression- 
al delegates  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York. 

In  this  capacity.  I  was  privileged  last 
week  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Cambodia,  and  self-determination  for 
the  Cambodian  people. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that,  just  prior  to 
the  debate  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  commending  the  ASEAN 
countries  for  the  diplomatic  initiatives 
they  have  taken  on  Cambodia.  1 
wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  statement  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  United  Nations  demon- 
strating that  we  are  speaking  with  one 
voice  on  this  terribly  important  issue: 

Statement  by  Hon  Stephen  J  Solarz.  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  38th  Session  of 
THE  U.N.  General  Assembly,  in  Plenary. 
ON  Item  23.  the  Situation  in  Kampuchea. 
October  27.  1983 

Is  regrettable  that  the  General  Assembly 
must  .vet  again  consider  the  problem  of 
Kampuchea,  now  almost  five  years  after  the 
invasion  of  that  unhappy  country  by  its 
more  powerful  neighbor.  Vietnam. 

In  four  successive  .sessions,  the  General 
Assembly  has  called  for  the  total  withdraw- 
al of  foreign  troops  from  Kampuchea,  the 
restoration  of  the  Khmer  peoples  inalien- 
able right  to  self-determination  through 
free  elections,  and  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Kampuchean  people 
uprooted  and  made  homeless  by  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  their  country.  Each 
year  the  resolution  on  Kampuchea  has 
pa.s.sed  by  overwhelming  margins,  reflecting 
the  strong  and  growing  concern  of  the  great 
majority  of  nations,  aligned  and  non-aligned 
alike,  over  the  fate  of  Kampuchea  and  the 
Khmer  people. 

Pew  countries  in  the  world  have  suffered 
more  over  the  course  of  recent  decades  than 
Kampuchea.  First,  a  civil  war  raged  there 
from  the  time  Prince  Sihanouk  was  over- 
thrown in  1970  until  the  Khmer  Rouge 
came  to  pow^r  in  the  spring  of  1975.  Then, 
between  1975  and  1979.  the  Pol  Pot  regime. 
in  an  act  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
.mnals  of  human  history,  embarked  upon  a 
policy  which  the  French  priest.  Father  Pon 
chaud.  in  a  memorable  phrase,  termed  ■  au- 
togenocide. "  the  murder  of  a  people  by  their 
own  people.  Not  since  Hitlers  holocaust 
condemned  and  consumed  a  third  of  the 
Jewish  people  has  the  world  witnessed  any- 
thing like  it.  Turning  their  country  into  an 
Asian  Au.schwitz.  the  Khmer  Rouge  system- 
atically .slaughtered  and  starved  an  estimat- 
ed two  million  people,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  seven  million. 

If  that  were  not  enough,  the  Vietnamese 
invaded  Kampuchea  in  late  1978.  forcing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kampucheans  to 


nee  their  country  and.  with  approximately 
170  000  troops,  have  occupied  it  until  today 
In  an  effort  to  bring  this  long  ninhtmaro 
of  suffering  and  occupation  to  an  end.  the 
United  Nations  has  repeatedly  proclaimed 
the  need  ^indeed  the  nece.ssity-for  thcise 
who  have  captured  control  of  this  beautiful 
but  broken  land  to  leave  and  let  the  future 
of  Kampuchea  be  determine.)  by  the  people 
of  Kampuchea  them.selves. 

As  far  as  my  own  country  is  concerned,  let 
me  state  that,  although  there  are.  under  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  inevUa^ 
blv  differences  from  time  to  time  between 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress 
over  key  policy  issues,  on  this  issue  both 
branches  of  government  are  clearly  united. 
Onlv  three  days  ago.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  resolution  that  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
Congress,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  strong  bipartisan  consensus  in 
our  country  in  favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  Kampuchean  people. 
But  while  we  fully  intend  to  continue  sup- 
porting this  effort  by  the  United  Nations  to 
resolve  the  Kampuchean  problem,  we  also 
think  it  is  important  for  Vietnam  to  know- 
that  if  and  when  it  is  prepared  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  Kampuchea,  in  the  context 
of  the  kind  of  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
problem  envisioned  by  this  resolution,  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  a 
different  attitude  toward  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  need  to  consider  and 
adopt,  year  after  year,  these  resolutions  on 
Kampuchea   is   testimony   to   the   subborn 
policv  of  military  conquest  and  colonization 
being  pursued  by  Hanoi  in  disregard  of  ihe 
collective    judgment    of    the    international 
community  and  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
Of  the  United  Nations.  Vietnam  s  continued 
illegal  occupation  of  its  neighbor,  m  defi- 
ance of  four  successive  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  weakens  the  security  of 
all  nations  and  is  the  fundamental  source  of 
instability  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  of  us  bear 
the  burdens  of  Hanoi's  unchecked  and  con- 
tinuing aggression.  „„„„.„ 
It  is    of  course,  the  Kampuchean  people 
who    suffer    most     from    Hanoi's    policies^ 
Nearly   230.000  Khmer  civilians  encamped 
along"  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border  live  in 
constant  fear  of  Vietnamese  attacks.  From 
January  to  April  of  this  year.  Vietnamese 
forces  launched  a  series  of  massive  assaults. 
backed     by     armor     and     heavy     artillery. 
against   these   civilian   encampments.   Hun- 
dreds of  civilians  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
mese  attacks  and  more  than  85.000  forced 
to  flee  to  safety  inside  Thailand.  There  have 
been  reports  of  atrocities  by  the  attacking 
troops  against  civilians.  The  world  commu- 
nity has  reacted  in  horror  to  these  attacks 
which  have  been  condemned  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments.  The  Vmtea 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  has 
asked  the  Secretary  General  to  investigate 
charges  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  occu- 
Dving  troops. 

In  this  regard,  we  wish  again  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  Special  Representative  for 
Humanitarian  Assistance  to  the  Kampu^ 
chean  People,  Sir  Robert  Jackson,  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Khmer  people  up- 
rooted by  invasion  and  w-ar.  Th<>  staffs  of 
the  United  Nations  Border  Relief  Oper- 
ation the  World  Food  Program,  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  other  spe- 
cialized   U.N.    agencies,    the    International 


Committee  of  the  Red  Crn.s.s.  and  the  van 
ous  volunlarv  organizations  continued  their 
untinnt;  work,  in  providing  emergency  food 
and     medical     rare     to     the     Kampuchean 
people,  often  in  dangerous  and  hostile  c-on 
ditions  cau.sed  by  Vietnamese  attacks.  The> 
deserve  the  heartfelt  thank.s  and  commen 
dations  of  the  international  community   Ap^ 
preciation  is  also  due  to  those  members  o! 
the  inlernalional  rommunity  who  have  con 
tinned  to  support  efforts  to  as,sist  the  Kam- 
puchean people  through  their  contributions 
to  UNBRO  and  the  other  agencies  involved 
in  relief  efforts.  We  must  continue  these  ef- 
forts until  the  time  when  the  Kampuchean 
people  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border 
can  return  to  their  homes  in  safety   My  gov- 
ernment will  continue  its  efforts  and  hopes 
that  other  members  will  join  us  m  ensuring 
that  this  vital  assistance  continues  to  reach 
those  Kampucheans  still  in  need. 

Vietnamese  repression  again.st  Khmer  ci- 
vilians now  IS  more  evident  in  the  interior  as 
well   In  their  frustration  at  growing  popular 
support   for  the  resistance,  the  Vietnamese 
launched  a  major  security  crackdown  and 
pacification   campaign    in   western    Kampu 
chea  in  May  and  June  of  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  those  who  fled,  hun- 
dreds of  villagers  were  arrested.  Torture  was 
used  in  an  effort   to  coerce  those  arrested 
into  'confe-ssing-  their  support  for  the  re- 
sistance. Many  of  those  arrested  have  not 
yet  returned  to  their  villages  and  some  have 
reportedly     been      killed.     Thousands     of 
Khmer   including  entire  villages,  have  been 
driven    bv    this   crackdown    to   seek    refuge 
along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border    They 
have  told  of  beatings,  torture,  theft,  rape, 
and  other  excesses  by  Vietnamese  troops 
and  these  are  the  actions  of  an  army  which 
claims  to  protect  these  people 

The  security  crackdown  has  even  ex- 
tended to  the  ranks  of  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime  Scores  of  middle  level  officials  have 
been  arrested  or  detained  for  questioning 
about  suspected  resistance  sympathies.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  Vietnamese  are  not 
welcomed  bv  the  Kampuchean  people.  De 
spite  its  best  efforts,  even  those  cho.sen  for 
their  presumed  loyalty  are  now  suspected 
bv  the  Vietnamese  of  supporting  resistance 
efforts  Vietnam  faces  an  increasing  resur- 
gence of  Khmer  nationalism  against  its  oc- 
cupation army  and  its  client  regime. 

What  sort  of  regime  has  Hanoi  created' 
Despite  propaganda  claims  originating  in 
Hanoi,  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  does  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  Khmer  people  It 
does  not  have  loyal  officials  to  administer 
the  country.  Vietnamese  advisors  dominate 
the  civil  administration,  a  fact  reflecting  the 
regime's  inability  to  function  effectively. 
Heng  Samrin  officials  act  only  on  suffrance 
of  their  Vietnamese  advisors  who  hold  real 
power.  The  Heng  Samrin  regime  recently 
agreed  to  Vietnam's  position  on  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese-Kampuchean 
border,  something  every  previous  Kampu- 
chean government  has  refused  to  accept 
These  are  not  the  actions  of  an  independeiit 
government,  but  of  one  controlled  by  oulsid- 
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The  very  fact  that  Hanoi  remains  com- 
pelled, nearly  five  years  after  its  invasion,  to 
maintain  a  costly  150-170.000-man  army  of 
occupation  in  Kampuchea  to  prop  up  it^ 
client  regime  points  up  Hanoi's  failure  and 
the  Heng  Samrin  regimes  failure.  Vietnam 
bears  the  full  weight  of  maintaining  securi- 
ty and  defending  the  regime.  Despite  in- 
creased conscription,  the  regime's  own  army- 
remains  weak  and  ineffective,  plagued  by 
^despread   desertions.   Without   Vietnam  s 


proteclion,    the    regime    would    rapid:>    col- 
lapse. In  1982.  Vietnam  claimed  that  it  wa.s 
withdrawing   a  portion   of   its   army    There 
was   no   evidence   of   a   genuine   withdrawal 
and   in  fact,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
Vietnam  acted  to  replace  soldiers  who  had 
completed    their    military    service    and    to 
.strengthen    its   military    forces    in    Kampu- 
chea in  a  troop  rotation  exercise   This  year. 
Vietnam    staged    another    so-called    'troop 
withdrawal,'   but   again   the   evidence   indi- 
cates that  there  was  no  reduction  in  Viet- 
namese troop  .strength  in  Kampuchea.  This 
second  claimed  withdrawal  was  simply  a  re- 
organization  of   Hanoi's   occupation   forces 
and  part  of  its  annual  troop  rotation   Hanoi 
has  claimed  that   it  will  make  future  with^ 
draws  based  on  the  security  situation.  Such 
a  unilateral  policy  ignores  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  Its  neighbors  and  the  internation- 
al community. 

Hanoi  would  have  us  think  that   its  poli- 
cies in  Kampuchea  are  based  on  saving  l.'.e 
Khmer  people  from  the  Khmer  Rouge    It  is 
well-documented  that  the  ranks  of  Hanoi  s 
client  Heng  Samrin  regime  are  filled  with 
former   officials   of   the    detested   Pol    Pol 
regime   including  Heng  Samrin  himself  and 
Hun  Sen.  There  is  a  double  hypocrisy  here 
in    that    Vietnam    supported    the    Khmer 
Rouge  both  before  and  after  1975  when  that 
genocidal  regime  was  installed  in  power.  It 
was  onlv  after  Hanoi  came  into  conflict  with 
and  toppled  the  Khmer  Rouge  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese   government    belated    condemned 
their  atrocities  m  an  effort  to  promote  an 
image  of  itself  as  the  savior  of  the  Kampu- 
chean people.  , 
The  presence  in  the  General  Assembly  oi 
the  representatives  of  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea  demonstrates   that   the   international 
community  will  not  accept  a  client  Kampii- 
chean  regime  imposed  by  Vietnam.  Past  Vi- 
etnamese efforus  to  challenge  the  creden- 
tials of  Democratic  Kampuchea  were  sound- 
ly defeated  bv  large  majorities  in  the  Gener- 
al   Assembly.    This    year.   Vietnam   shrank 
from  even  challenging  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea's right  to  be  represented  here.  The  for- 
mation   in    1982    of    the    Khmer    coalition 
broadened   Democratic   Kampuchea   to   in- 
clude nationalist   groups  led  by  Prince  Si- 
hanouk   and    former    Prime    Mini.ster    Son 
Sann    We  have  been  impressed  by  the  re- 
sponse the  Khmer  people  have  shown  to  the 
leadership  of  these  two  respected  represent- 
atives of  Khmer  nationalism. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past  year,  thousands 
of  refugees  have  fled  Vietnamese-controlled 
areas  to  join  the  non-communists  along  the 
border  The  growing  number  of  forces  loyal 
to  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann  are  in- 
creasing active  inside  Kampuchea.  The  lead- 
ership of  these  two  dedicated  nationalist 
gives  the  Kampuchean  people  renewed  hope 
in  contrast  to  the  grim  choice  between  a  Vi- 
etnamese-controlled regime  or  a  return  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  We  welcome  their  pres- 
ence in  the  United  Nations.  The  mterna- 
tonal  community  will  benefit  from  their 
participation  and  the  opportunity  to  hear 
The  authentic  voice  of  Khmer  nationalism. 

Originally,  the  Vietnamese  justified  their 
invasion  of  Kampuchea  in  terms  of  saving 
the  Kampucheans  from  themselves.  Now 
the  Vietnamese  claim  their  reason  for  occu- 
pying Kampuchea  is  a  perceived  threat 
from  China.  These  facile  and  transparent 
justifications  for  aggression  cannot  obsciire 
the  obvious  fact  that  Hanoi  has  sought  for 
three  decades  to  dominate  all  of  Indochina. 
Since  the  General  Assembly  last  consid- 
ered the  situation  in  Kampuchea,  we  have 
begun  receiving  disturbing  reports  of  mas- 
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sive  Vietnamese  immigration  into  Kampu- 
chea, apparently  endorsed  by  Hanoi  and  the 
Heng  Samrin  authorities.  Documents  of  the 
Vietnamese-controlled  Heng  Samrin  regime 
and  refugee  reports  reveal  that  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  are  now  settling  in 
Kampuchea  in  what  appears  to  be  a  deliber- 
ate, long-term  plan  by  Hanoi  to  alter  the  de 
mographic  make-up  of  the  Kampuchean 
nation.  Refugees  report  that  Vietnamese 
farmers,  fishermen,  and  merchants  are  dis- 
placing Khmer  in  rich  farming  and  fishing 
areas  and  in  marketplaces.  The  Heng 
Samrin  regime  has  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  directives  which  appear  to  re- 
flect official  support  for  large  scale  Viet 
namese  immigration. 

When  combined  with  Vietnamese-imposed 
changes  to  Kampuchean  administration  and 
Khmer  society,  this  immigration  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  Hanoi's  intentions  in 
Kampuchea.  Vietnam  is  often  depicted  in 
Khmer  mythology  as  a  crocodile  trying  to 
swallow  its  smaller  neighbor.  Vietnam's  at 
tempts  to  colonize  and  absorb  Kampuchea 
arouse  among  Kampucheans  fears  for  the 
future  existence,  much  less  independence, 
of  their  country. 

The  costs  to  Vietnam  of  its  foreign  war 
are  exacting.  Hanoi  is  at  odds  with  China,  is 
estranged  from  its  neighbors  in  ASEAN,  and 
is  isolated  m  the  international  community. 
Vietnam,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  $200.  maintains  the  worlds  third  larg- 
est standing  army.  The  burden  of  this  pon- 
derous military  apparatus  and  the  costs  of 
Hanoi  s    military    adventures    fall    on    the 
shoulders  of   Vietnamese   farmers,   laborers 
and  draftees,   many  of  whom  continue  to 
risk  their  lives  each  year  as    boat  people'  in 
search  of   freedom   rather  than   remain   in 
Vietnam.  Soviet  assistance  exceeding  $1  bil 
lion  a  year  supports  Vietnam's  war  effort 
but      increase      Hanoi's      dependence      on 
Moscow.    Vietnam's    Kampuchea   quagmire 
will  in  time  convince  Hanoi  s  leaders  that 
they  cannot  subjugate  the  Khmer  people. 
Political   isolation  abroad,  economic  deter- 
loriation  at  home,  and  a  growing  realization 
of  the  price  it   pays  for  Soviet  support   in 
terms  of  sacrificing   its   historic   independ 
ence  will  eventually  lead  Hanoi  to  the  real- 
ization that  a  comprehensive  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Kampuchean  problem  is  in  its 
long-term  interests. 

The  door  to  a  fair  and  Just  settlement  re- 
mains open.  The  five  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of   Southeast    Asian    Nations    have 
pursued  a  flexible  and  unselfish  course  in 
this  regard.  Under  ASEAN's  leadership,  the 
General   Assembly   resolutions  on   Kampu 
chea  and  the  1981  International  Conference 
on  Kampuchea  outline  a  basis  for  a  compre 
hensive  political  settlement  in  Kampuchea 
based  on  the  complete  withdrawal  of  for 
elgn  forces,  restoration  of  Khmer  self  deter 
mination  through  UN-supervised  free  elec- 
tions, and  non-intervention  and  non  inter- 
ference in  Kampuchean  internal  affairs.  All 
of    the    elements    for   a   settlement    are    in 
place.  Such  a  settlement  would  meet  the  es 
sential  interests  of  all  the  parties  involved 
and    would    restore    to    the    Kampuchean 
people  their  right  to  control  their  own  desti- 
ny. 

No  one,  least  of  all  Kampuchean  people, 
wishes  to  see  those  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  of  1975  78  return  to  power  If 
Vietnam  is  reluctant  to  withdraw  because  it 
fears  that,  were  it  to  do  .so.  the  Khmer 
Rouge  would  return  to  Phnom  Penh,  the 
answer  is  that  the  resolution  provides  a 
mechanism  specifically  designed  to  prevent 
such  an  outcome. 
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The  opportunity  is  there  for  Vietnam 
Peace  is  within  Vietnam's  grasp.  By  agree- 
ing to  withdraw  from  Kampuchea  in  accord 
ance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  it  can 
both  make  possible  the  self  determination 
of  the  Kampuchean  people  and  simulta- 
neously protect  its  legitimate  security  con- 
cerns. 

Instead.  Vietnam  has  continued  trying  to 
coasolidate  its  hold  on  Kampuchea  through 
military     action,     to     legitimize     its     client 
regime,  and  to  confuse  international  opinion 
through  phony  troop  withdrawals  and  calls 
for  discussions  on  a  Southeast  Asian  zone  of 
peace.  All  of  this  ignores  the  real  source  of 
instability  and  the  real  threat  to  peace  in 
the  region  — Vietnam's  continued  occupation 
of  Kampuchea.  The  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  recently 
presented  an    Appeal  on  Kampuchea."  This 
appeal  calls  on  Hanoi  to  demorustrate  its  sin- 
cere desire  for  peace  by  committing  itself  ta 
a  phased  total   withdrawal  of  its  forces  in 
Kampuchea   with    a   definite    period    to    be 
worked   out   as   part   of   negotiations    This 
proposal,  which  is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of   the    International    Conference   of 
Kampuchea,  can  be  accepted  by  reasonable 
governments  genuinely  .seeking  the  restora 
tion    and    salvation    of    the    Kampuchean 
nation    It  would  produce  a  free  and  neutral 
Kampuchea,  a  threat  to  none  of  its  neigh 
bors,  respecting  the  fundamental  rights  of 
its  citizens.    Hanoi's   leaders   should   accept 
this  opportunity  for  a  settlement 

Such  a  settlement  would  then  permit  the 
Khmer  people,  with  the  help  of  the  interna 
tional  community-including  the  United  Na- 
tions-to  turn  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their 
country.  Ravaged  by  conflict,  famine,  geno 
cide.  and  foreign  oppression.  Kampuchea  s 
recovery  will  be  a  long  term  and  formidable 
task.  The  task  to  bring  peace  to  Kampu- 
chea, however,  is  potentially  le.ss  formida 
ble.  It  would  al.so  end  Vietnam's  internation- 
al isolation,  restore  Vietnam's  dignity  and 
freedom  of  action,  and  permit  Vietnam  to 
begin  healing  the  wounds  of  forty  years  of 
warfare  and  raise  the  living  conditions  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  All  it  takes  is  a  step 
toward  compromise  and  justice.  The  world, 
and  above  all  the  people,  the  tragic,  long- 
suffering  people  of  Kampuchea,  are  waiting 
for  Vietnam  to  lake  that  one  small  step 
toward  peace. • 


COMITY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha^s 
been  generally  accepted  in  the  House 
that  we  operate  under  certain  comity 
principles  that  permits  us  to  operate 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  We  try  around 
here  to  do  certain  things  that  move 
the  House  forward,  and  on  some  irreg- 
ular occasions  there  have  been,  and  I 
have  been  a  part  of  many  of  those,  at- 
tempts to  slow  down  the  procedures  of 
the  House  simply  by  utilizing  the 
rules. 

On  many  of  those  occasions.  I  have 
been  reminded  that  we  operate  under 
such  comity  procedures,  and  that  we 
ought  not  have  situations  where  the 
business  of  the  House  is  in  some  way 
delayed. 
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One  of  the  comities  nl  th.  House 
has  been  that  once  we  move  to  special 
orders  in  the  evening,  we  will  have  no 
substantive  business  conducted  in  the 
House  Chamber.  I  remember  a  few 
months  ago  when  we  had  a  Member  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  came  to  this  gentleman  on 
the  floor  late  at  night  when  another 
Member  was  going  to  get  up  and  con- 
duct substantive  business  and  asked 
me  to  help  protect  the  rights  of  not 
only  the  minority  but  the  majority 
with  regard  to  this  issue.  I  took  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  fairly  unpleas- 
ant assignment  one  evening  to  try  to 
protect  just  the  comity  that  is  associ- 
ated with  those  special  orders. 

Now.  today,  we  have  seen  the  major- 
ity party  come  to  the  floor  and  say.  It 
is  not  important  to  us  because  we  have 
this  rule  we  want  to  file  and  the  proce- 
dures under  which  we  operate  around 
here  should  just  be  set  aside  "  We  saw 
them  set  aside  here  this  afternoon. 

The  comity  of  the  House  was  not  ob- 
served. The  minority  was  not  even 
consulted.  I  simply  fake  this  time  to 
say  that  if  that  is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  operate  around  here.  then, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  way 
we  can  operate.  We  can  operate  in  a 
way  that  .says  that  we  also  will  not 
bother  with  comity  procedures  around 
here,  that  we  also  can  make  certain 
that  during  special  orders  you  can 
expect  votes,  you  can  expect  that  we 
will  try  to  bring  substantive  business 
to  the  House  floor,  you  can  expect 
unanimous-consent  requests,  that  the 
people  in  the  chair  can  expect  that 
this  will  not  be  a  very  pleasant  time  to 
be  on  the  House  floor  if  that  is  the 
way  we  want  to  proceed. 

I  assume  that  is  not  the  way  the 
House  wants  to  proceed,  but  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  majority  party  has  seen 
it  necessary  to  violate  the  comity  so 
that  we  arrive  at  a  situation  where,  in 
order  to  protect  our  rights,  we  might 
have  to  resort  to  such  tactics, 

I  find  this  very  disturbing,  and  I 
hope  that  the  rest  of  the  membership 
will  find  it  disturbing,  too.  I  know  the 
people  will  find  it  disturbing  who  left 
this  body  this  afternoon  thinking  that 
the  business  of  the  day  was  finished 
and  left  with  assurances  of  good  faith. 
I  know  that  it  caused  a  problem  for 
some  people  on  this  side  who  stood 
and.  when  receiving  the  schedule,  were 
assured  that  there  was  no  additional 
busine.ss  to  be  conducted  during  the 
day  today,  received  explicit  assurances 
earlier  today,  only  to  have  tho.se  assur- 
ances violated. 

I  think  that  says  something  very  bad 
about  the  way  the  House  business  is 
being  conducted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  would  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  Maybe 


he  can  expUiiii  this  situation  so  I  can 
understand  it 
Mr.  WRIGHT    I   xuuild  hopr  I  hat    I 

might 

First  off.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  under 
stand  lust  exactly  'what  U  is  that  m.v 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  found 
obiectionable.  As  I  tried  to  listen  I 
thought  I  ^;ot  the  impression  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  felt 
that  there  had  been  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  that  no  further  busine.ss 
was  going  to  be  transacted  by  the 
House  but  that  this  was  being  violated 
in  some  sense.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
being  violated.  In  what  sense  ha-s  this 
occurred?  If  we  have  in  any  way 
misled  Members,  it  has  been  unmten 
tional  and  would  be  very  regrettable 

I  am  not   aware  that  any  commit 
ment  was  made  that  has  been  violated 
in  any  sense. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  we  do  have  a 
standing  commitment  in  the  House 
that  we  will  conduct  no  sub.stantive 
business  after  special  orders  have  been 
arrived  at.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  was  his  staff  who  reminded  me 
of  that  last  winter  when  I  stood  on  the 
floor  and  protected  just  that  proce- 
dure here  late  one  evening.  I  think  it 
was  around  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  is  precisely 
what  this  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

The  fihng  of  the  rule,  which  is  a 
controversial  rule,  is  in  my  mind  a 
piece  of  business  that  violates  that 
comity  procedure,  and  in  the  minds  of 
manv" people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  thought  we  had  assurances  when 
the  acting  minority  leader.  Mr.  Lewis. 
got  up  earlier  this  afternoon  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  we  would  con- 
duct no  further  business  and  yet  that 
is  exactly  what  was  done  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  just  before  this  gentle- 
man stood  to  speak. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  there  may  have 
been  a  misunderstanding,  and  perhaps 
one  that  is  a  thoroughly  honest  mis- 
understanding. 

I  would  just  advise  that  the  conver- 
sation to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  refers,  as  to  having  been 
advised  last  year  by  a  member  of  my 
staff  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  gener- 
al procedure  to  bring  up  substantive 
business  after  we  have  begun  the  spe- 
cial orders,  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  gentleman  from  California  was  at- 
tempting to  bring  up  a  bill  for  consid- 
eration on  the  floor. 
Mr.    WALKER.    The    gentleman    is 

correct.  ,^    . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  would  have 
been  substantive  business  of  a  type 
that  manifestly  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  order  generally  after  you  have 
begun  special  orders  because  the  unan- 
imous consent  by  which  a  special 
order  is  granted  is  usually  predicated 
upon  the  request  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  all  business,  the  gentleman 
from     Pennsylvania,     or     whomever. 


nii^'ht     be    permitted    to    address    the 
Hou.se  for  60  minutes,  or  for  however 

long. 
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But  I  think  what  the  gentleman  may 
not  be  aware  of  is  that  the  filing  of 
rules  IS  a  matter  separate  and  apart 
from  the  taking  up  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. The  filing  of  rules  has  occurred 
on  numerous  occasions  after  special 
orders  have  begun. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  and  generally 
thai  ha-s  been  in  consultation  with  the 
minority  and  with  the  agreement  of 
the  minority,  partirularly  the  minori- 
tv  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  this  particular  instance  that  is 
the  problem.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
very  controversial  rule,  so  that  the 
tiling  of  it  did  have  som.e  substantive 
material  connected  with  it.  I  think 
generally  the  minority  has  said  that 
where  it  is  noncontroversial.  if  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  timing,  that  could  be 
done.  But  now  we  find  that,  having 
agreed  to  some  of  those  procedures  in 
the  past,  that  is  now  being  used  where 
there  is  considerable  controversy  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  that  is  not  substantive  busi- 
ness under  the  general  comity  proce- 
dures under  which  we  operate. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further'^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  first. 
and  then  I  will  come  back  and  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  again. 

Mr  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  this  whole  thing  was  brought 
up  is  because  there  is  usually  respect 
and  comity  that  exists  in  this  House 
among  whoever  is  doing  the  work. 

I  ask  the  matority  leader  if  it  .sounds 
like  a  situation  of  comity  where,  on  a 
controversial  issue,  a  rule  is  passed  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  about  which 
nothing  is  known,  the  minority  mem- 
bers are  not  even  given  a  copy  of  the 
rule  that  is  voted  on.  and  in  the  voting 
of  that  rule,  there  are  made  in  order 
two  amendments,  one  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin   'Mr.   Zablocki) 
and  one  bv  the  gentleman  from  Massa_ 
chusetts     (Mr.     Boland),     neither    of 
whom  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee'' The  subject  matter  of  the  rule 
is  unknown  to  us.  with  the  Members 
of  our  side  even  asking  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen what  that  amendment  is  going 
to  be  and  being   told    "I   don't    know 

vet 

It  just  strikes  me  at  least  that  that  i.s 
not  representative  of  a  situation  of 
mutual  respect  and  comity  to  be  ex- 
tended in  this  Hou.se.  The  point  we 
were  getting  at  is  that  it  may  not  be 
lechnicallv  doing  business  in  the 
Hou.se  but  It  goes  to  the  quality  of 
business  we  do  in  this  House  and  the 
respect  that  we  show  to  one  another. 


I  am  not  a  member  of  the  majority, 
and  maybe  we  would  react  differently 
if  we  were;  I  do  not  know,  it  has  been 
.so  long  since  we  were.  But  we  have 
always  been  told  that  the  rules  are 
here  to  protect  all.  but  particularly  to 
protect  the  minority  and  the  minority 
view. 

Now.  I  just  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
thinks  the  actions  I  have  recited  add 
up  to  an  indication  of  the  mutual  re- 
spect that  one  would  believe  should 
prevail  m  this  Hou.se. 

Mr.  W^RIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  of 
course,  is  the  first  I  had  been  informed 
about  any  of  the  internal  workings  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  had  refer- 
ence. Not  knowing  anything  about  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  within  the 
committee.  I  would  be  ill  advised  to  try 
to  comment  on  its  appropriateness. 

The  general  rule  is  that  we  do  try  to 
advise  the  minority  when  we  are  about 
to  take  some  action  or  to  bring  up  a 
bill  under  unanimous  consent  or  to 
consider  a  bill  on  the  floor.  I  think  I 
might  make  the  distinction  that  the 
procedure  m  a  given  committee  may 
indeed  be  controversial  and  the  rule 
itself  may  indeed  be  controversial,  but 
the  filing  of  the  rule,  assuming  that  it 
was  duly  and  truly  reported  by  the 
committee,  does  not  strike  me  as  a 
controversial  act  but.  rather,  as  a  cere- 
monial act.  . 

Mr.  LUNGREN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  speaks  very  well,  but  obviously  it 
docs  not  speak  to  the  point  that  I  have 
raised. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
side  received  a  copy  of  the  rule  ap- 
proximately 10  seconds  before  it  was 
filed.  Now.  if  that  is  the  gentleman  s 
idea  of  respect  and  communication, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  redefine  "respect 
and  communication"  in  this  House. 

As  I  sav.  being  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority, perhaps  we  are  more  sensitive 
to  it  because  in  fact  we  have  to  look  to 
the  rules  and  the  spirit  of  the  rules  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and 
in  this  instance  we  just  do  not  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rules  at  least  im- 
plicit therein  to  protect  the  minority 
was  recogi-.ized. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further"' 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  because 
presumably  he  was  present  and  I 
surely  was  not.  Therefore,  it  would  ill 
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behoove  me  to  get  into  a  controversy 
with  him  about  something  that  oc- 
curred in  his  presence  and  in  my  ab- 
sence. 

I  would  -simply  observe,  however. 
that  it  wa-s  not  a  matter  of  a  rule 
having  to  be  filed  today.  If  it  is  a  bill 
that  is  coming  up  on  Tuesday,  it  could 
have  been  filed  on  Monday  and  still 
have  been  valid  The  rule  did  not  re 
quire  its  being  filed  today. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is 
that  I  have  been  advised  that  the  rule 
in  question  wa.s  read  to  all  those 
present,  minority  and  majority,  in  the 
Rules  Committee  prior  to  the  vole  on 
the  rule.  Beyond  that,  I  just  do  not 
know  enough  about  It  to  comment  in- 
telligently. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  K't'iit  liTiian  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKKK  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Then  maybe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
that  we  change  our  operation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  If  indeed  reading 
from  a  single  document  to  all  present 
what  IS  being  voted  on  and  not  having 
the  courtesy  of  extending  them  a  copy 
so  they  might  make  reference  to  it  is 
appropriate,  then  I  wonder  why  we 
need  to  have  written  bills  before  us 
when  we  vote  here. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  we  do  that  here.  I  think  the 
gentleman  fully  understands  the  diffi- 
culty it  places  any  minority  member  in 
who  has  been  refused  consultation  to 
have  the  ability  to  make  a  contribu 
tion  to  the  vote  and  the  di.scussion  for 
the  vote,  although  we  all  recognize 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  stacked  2 
to  1.  plus  1.  against  the  minority.  So 
whatever  the  majority  wishes  to  do,  it 
may  do. 

But  at  least  maybe  we  should  keep 
up  the  surface  type  of  contribution 
and  respect  that  we  had  come  to 
expect. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  I  was  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  ba^sic 
part  of  the  rule  that  is.  in  fact,  the 
rule  that  ha.s  been  filed  was  read  to 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
However,  some  of  the  partes  that  were 
uicorporated  in  thus  rule  were  news  to 
us  because  we  had  motions  or  we  had 
amendments  in  order  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 
who  had  not  been  before  the  commit 
tee.  and  the  majority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  indicated  they  did 
not  know  what  wa.s  goinK  to  be  eon 
tained  within  the  Zablocki  amend 
ment. 

Also  the  gentleman  frum  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  had  not  asked  for  any 
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additional  amendments,  and  yet  it  was 
contained  within  this. 

I  will  say  this:  I  think  that  there  is 
no  question  that  we  are  on  sound 
ground  in  following  the  rule.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  During  the  time  I  have  been  on 
the  Rules  Committee  it  has  always 
been  at  least  the  tradition  to  provide 
the  minority  members  with  a  rule 
before  we  voted  upon  it.  We  asked  for 
that,  and  the  chairman  indicated  that 
in  the  rush  of  the  hour  they  did  not 
have  time  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  particularly  quarrel 
over  this,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  does  not  want  to  do  that  either. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  rule.  I  am  oppo.sed 
to  the  amendments  that  are  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  or  this 
continuing  appropriation.  I  think  it  is 
the  wrong  way  to  do  this. 

We  were  simply  trying  to  uphold  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropria 
tions  Committee  in  asking  for  a  com 
plete  new  and  clean  continuing  supple- 
mental. It  was  our  feeling  that  it 
should  not  be  cluttered  up  We  are 
looking  at  a  very  urgent  deadline  of 
November  11.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  indicated 
they  want  to  meet  this  deadline. 

I  did  not  support  the  minority  mem- 
bers who  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asked  for  rules,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  felt 
those  things  and  the  things  contained 
within  this  rule  can  be  addressed 
under  the  supplemental.  Many  of  the 
things  that  the  majority  member  had 
within  his  amendment  I  would  sup- 
port, but  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  time 
and  the  wrong  place  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  meet  an  urgent  dead- 
line. I  just  felt  that  we  should  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  leadership  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

However,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  did  not  prevail,  and  I  am  u.sed 
to  being  on  the  minority  side  a  lot  of 
times.  I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  quarrel.  I  do  hope 
that  in  the  future,  before  rules  are 
filed,  the  minority  members  will  be  af 
forded  at  least  a  copy.  I  did  not  have  a 
copy  until  10  or  15  seconds  before. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  rule  that 
was  just  filed,  'hat  there  are  provi 
sions  adopted  in  there  with  re^iard  to 
amendments  where  nobodv  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Cottimit te.-  lo  :usk  tnr 
I  he  amendment' 

Mr     TAYLOR     The   ►^riillem.-in   from 
Wi.sconsm  'Mr,  Zaki.ocki)  did  not.  he 
had  a  letter  sHyln^;  he  opposed  the  .-n 
called  lx)ng  Kemp  amendment    Hi   v^;i.s 
not  there,  but  there  is  an  arm  iidment 


made  in  order  by  this  rule  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Pkhkins). 
who  was  there  in  support  o(  the 
Wright  amendment.  They  came  back 
and  made  an  amendment  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

I  asked  what  that  was  for  and  they 
said  that  he  had  left  out  part  of  his 
school  lunch  program.  I  think  he 
forgot  to  put  the  breakfast  in  or  some- 
thing, and  he  was  back  with  that  now. 
I  just  feel  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
things  in  here  that  should  not  be 
there:  but  at  least  they  were  ex- 
plained. The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr  Wright)  was  there  and  explained 
this. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zabi.ocki)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  are  doing,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  would  know 
a^  a  result  of  what  went  on  up  there  in 
that  Rules  Committee,  because  it  was 
not  discussed  and  we  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  it  and  it  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  gentleman 
was  asked  basically  to  vote  in  the  blind 
on  a  matter  that  had  just  been  filed 
before  the  House;  is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 
Mr.  TAYLOR  That  is  true. 
Mr.  WALK1-:r.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man ver.\  iiiuc  h 

Mr.  MYERS  .Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >  it  id  ' 

Mr.  WALKPiR  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are 
certainly  concerned  about  the  time  of 
this  necessary  legislation.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  must  be  adopted  by 
next  Thursday  midnight;  so  it  is  very 
important  that  we  get  this  legislation 
through,  but  I  am  a  little  bit  uncertain 
after  the  gentleman  described  some  of 
the  amendments,  someone  mentioned 
two  amendments.  I  have  heard  three 
amendments.  Can  anyone  tell  us  just 
how  many  amendments  are  in  order 
according  to  this  rule' 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Just  a  moment.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  just  got  the  res- 
olution 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  that 
purpose'.' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  g(>ntleman  from  Mi.s.souri  and  give 
him  time  to  count  the  amendments, 
since  he  has  not  had  a  chance  to  do 
that. 

Mr  MYERS.  The  gentleman  just 
ha.s  an  hour  Can  the  gentleman  count 
that  far  in  an  hour' 

Mr.  TAYLOR  I  belie\e  I  can  make 
it. 

The  amendment  ul  Repicxrit alive 
Wright   of   Texa.s   shall    be   debatable 

for  lUit    !(■  .  \rt  I.I    1    hnuf 

Mr  MYHiS,  I  hat  i.s  one. 

Mr  TAYLOR  The  amendment  of 
Representative  Perkins  of  Kentucky, 
or  Representative  Hall  of  Ohio,  to  the 


amendment  by  Representative 

Wright  which  shall  be  debated  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes.  That  is  one  that 
was  not  discu.ssed  m  the  committee. 

The  aineiuiment  of  Representative 
BoiANn.  of  Ma.s.saehu.selts  which  shall 
be  debatable  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
equallv  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative Boi.ANn  and  a  Member  op- 
posed. That  was  not  considered  or  tes- 
tified to  in  the  committee. 

The  amendment  of  Representative 
Long  of  Maryland,  which  shall  be  de- 
batable not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  that 
was  presented  to  the  committee. 

The  amendment  of  Representative 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin  a.s  an  amend- 
ment to  Representative  Long,  which 
shall  be  debated  not  to  exceed  30  mm 

utes.  -, 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr 
Zablocki)  was  not  before  the  commit- 
tee and  that  was  in  this  final  version; 
but  those  were  read  to  us.  I  will  say 
that  but  we  did  not  have  a  copy  ol 
them.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  us  what 
thev  mit;ht  relate  to. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'.' 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  MYERS.  This  is  a  bill  to  make 
continuing  appropriations  to  fund  the 
Government  until  we  get  the  neces- 
sarv  appropriation  bills  pas.sed. 

Now  there  is  only  one  member  ol 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
has  an  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
read  them,  and  I  believe  two  of  the 
amendments,  having  not  seen  them, 
but  at  least  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa.s  .Mr  Wright. 
was  discussed  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  earlier  this  week  when  we 
did  report  this  bill. 

A  number  of  tho.se.  I  think,  maybe 
tiu-ee  of  them,  had  been  di.scussed;  but 
each  of  tho.se  bills  was  put  into  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which 
was  written  and  I  believe  filed  the 
same  day.  which  is  the  proper  vehicle. 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
day  before  yesterday  wisely  reported  a 
clean  bill,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
countrv  running,  but  anything  added 
to  that  was  to  come  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  was  filed. 

Now   the  Rules  Committee  has  been 

on    the    back    of    the    Appropriations 

Committee    to    not    legislate,    not    do 

these  things  that  are  not  authorized. 

which  we  have  been  concerned  about 

also  but  now  I  am  shocked  to  see  that 

the   same   Rules  Committee   that    has 

been    critical    of    the    Appropriations 

Committee     for     doing     unnecessary 

things  in  the  appropriation  bill,  would 

offer  an  amendment  on  a  continuing 

r.^solution.   which   is   supposed   to   be 

bare  bones,  just  to  keep  our  country 

functioning,    would    actually    report    a 

bill  like  this.  . 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  1  feel  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right. 


We  took  a  bill  that  had  been 
brought  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member, 
bare  bones,  a-s  the  gentleman  has  so 
adequatelv  put  it.  to  fund  the  Govern- 
ment through  November  10  and  they 
asked  for  it  to  be  pas.sed  that  way. 

I    felt    that    that   should   have   been 
honored.  I  had  a  note  from  the  admin 
istralion    asking    for    the    Long-Kemp 
amendment   to  be  added   to   it.    I    felt 
that  was  wrong. 

1  felt  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Tom  Loeffler, 
who  had  one.  I  would  like  to  have 
helped  him;  but  I  felt  we  had  an  obli- 
gation to  move  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion forward  to  meet  this  urgent  dead- 
line that  had  been  so  adequately  ex- 
plained bv  the  leadership  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee.  That  is  the 
reason  basically  I  opposed  il. 

Now.  I  do  think,  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  other  ramifications  have  been 
discussed  here,  the  amendments  being 
added  for  people  that  were  not  there. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr 
HoYER)  was  there  with  one  that  prob- 
ablv  could  well  have  been  accepted. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
happened  to  Loeffler-Alexander^  This 
was  over  $500  million.  What  happened 
to  that  amendment'' 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Well,  it  was  left  out 
and  I  would  have  agreed  to  that,  not 
because  I  am  not  in  support  of  it.  but 
because  I  felt  it  was  the  wrong  time, 
the  wrong  place,  to  do  it  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr  MYERS.  That  is  the  reasons  the 
Appropriation  Committee  left  all  of 
those  out  of  there  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr  TAY'LOR.  The  minority  on  the 
Rules  Committee  tried  to  adhere  to 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  leadership,  but  we 
were  weighed  in  the  balances  and  were 
found  wanting. 

Mr    WALKER.  But  as  a  member  ot 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  no  idea  what  is  in 
the  Perkins  amendment,  what  is  in  the 
Perkins  amendment  or  what  is  in  the 
Zablocki  amendment:  is  that  true? 
Mr  TAY'LOR,  No:  I  do  not, 
Mr    W'ALKER,  And  the  gentleman 
wa-s  at  the  meeting,  is  that  correct? 
Mr  TAY'LOR.  Every  minvite. 
Mr.  WALKER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  f    ,»,„ 
I    wonder    if    the    chairman    of    the 
Rules  Committee,  who  I  see  standing. 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  to  us  exactly  what  us  in 
the.se    amendments,    that    a    member 
who  attended  his  full  committee  meet- 
ing   did    not    even    hear    discussed.    I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  could  tell  us 
what   is  in  those  amendments  where 
we  just  had  a  rule  filed? 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me.  I  prefer  to 
.speak  on  my  own  time  to  try  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  think  I  con- 
trol the  time  under  the  .special  order.  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  controls 
the  time.  .     . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  was  some  inti- 
mation That  the  Rules  Committee  was 
discourteous  to  the  minority  this 
morning  m  respect  to  the  rule  relative 
to  ihe  continuing  resolution. 

What  happened  was  that  we  had  12 
or  15  witnesses  scheduled  and  practi- 
cally all  of  them  were  heard.  Some- 
time around  noon.  I  guess  it  was.  we 
concluded  the  hearing  of  the  last  wit- 
ness Then  there  was  an  intimation  on 
the'  part  of  members  of  the  majority 
that  thev  would  like  to  have  a  caucus 
about  this  matter,  since  it  was  rather  a 
complicated  situation.  We  were  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing  about  it. 

We  knew  the  difficulties  involved 
and  we  knew  the  number  of  interests 
that  were  affected,  how  many  people 
undoubtedlv  would  be  unhappy  no 
matter  what  we  did;  so  I  moved  for  a 
recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from,  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN).  my  distinguished  friend, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  of  the 
committee,  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
most  satisfactory  relationships  that  I 
could  have  with  any  friend,  said. 
Could  vou  make  that  15  minutes? 
Well.  I  said.  "We  will  get  through  as 
soon  as  we  can." 

We  all  knew  from  the  beginning  of 
the  session  that  many  Members 
wanted  to  go  home  today,  being  the 
end  of  the  working  week,  and  we  were 
trying  to  terminate  our  hearing  as 
soon  as  we  could. 

I  said.  "If  we  can  speed  it  up  in  less 
than  20  minutes,  we  will." 

We  went  out  in  the  chairman  s  office 
and  had  our  caucus.  We  had  to  discuss 
a  number  of  matters  and  all  the 
amendments  that  had  been  offered 
were  di.scu.ssed.  We  had  a  request  from 
the  leadership  that  three  amendments 
be  made  in  order.  We  discussed  that, 
of  course.  , 

So  then  finally  we  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  kind  of  a  rule  that  the 
majority  would  avocate  in  the  commit- 
tee. 
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We  went  back  into  the  session  and  as 

I  returned  to  the  chair.  I  turned  to  my 

friend    Mr.  Quillen.  and  I  said.  "  Jm. 

we  made  it  in  about  20  minutes,  did  we 

We  tried  to  be  on  time,  to  get  back 
as  soon  as  we  could.  Then  we  had  not 
had  time  to  write  a  rule.  We  just  made 
the  decision  as  to  how  we  were  going 
to   progress   with   the   matter   in   the 


:?()9«(» 


committee.  We  had  not  acted  upon 
any  rule,  and  we  did  not  have  time  to 
write  out  a  rule  to  exhibit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

As  is  customary,  when  we  are  in  a 
tight  squeeze  for  time,"  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  called  upon  — he  was 
notified  to  enter  into  a  motion  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  matter  pending. 
In  his  motion  Mr.  Long  said.  I  apolo- 
gize that  we  have  not  had  time  to  for- 
malize this  rule.  You  will  have  to  bear 
with  me  a  little  bit  as  I  put  it  together 
the  best  I  can.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have 
written  it  up.  why.  of  course,  it  will  be 
properly  distributed." 

Mr.  Long  went  through  the  amend 
ments  item  by  item  that  were  to  be  re- 
ported included  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution made  in  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
the  debate  of  euch  amendment,  and 
the  like.  When  he  finished,  makmg  his 
presentation,  which  was  clear  as  to  all 
the  merits  of  the  matter,  then  my 
friend,  Mr.  Quillen  says,  'Well,  look. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  treated  me 
fairly.  I  have  not  been  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  rule." 

He  said,  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean 
to  be  discourteous  to  me." 

As  chairman.  I  said,  "Jim.  you  know 
very  well  that  we  did  not  intend  to  be 
discourteous  to  you.  You  know  the 
reason  the  rule  has  not  been  written 
up  is  that  we  just  have  not  had  time  to 
write  it  up.  If  you  want  Mr.  Long  to 
come  back  and  tell  you  again  what  is 
in  his  motion.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad 
to  do  that,  or  if  you  would  like,  we  will 
just  recess  the  committee  meeting  and 
wait  until  the  rule  is  written  up  and 
then  we  will  come  back  and  in  the 
proper  and  formal  way.  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  of  the  rule." 

And  then  by  that  time  somebody 
had  handed  him  a  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed rule.  He  said.  "No.  they  have 
given  me  something  now.  That  is  all 
right." 

Then  Mr.  Long  said,  "I  will  be  very 
glad  to  go  over  it  again."  and  he  did. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN  accepted  Mr.  Longs 
second  explanation  of  the  content  of 
the  rule,  and  that  concluded  the  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  furnishing  of  a 
copy. 

We  get  along  as  well  as  any  majority 
and  minority— and  I  think  Mr.  Taylor 
will  attest  to  that— as  any  committee 
in  this  Hou.se.  We  respect  one  another. 
We  try  to  work  together.  There  are 
times  when  we  do  not  have  the  24 
hours  to  give  Mr.  Quillen  notice:  for 
example,  that  we  are  going  to  put  a 
certain  subject  matter  on. 

Sometimes  we  get  in  touch  with  him 
and  say.  "We  are  1  or  2  hours  short,  is 
it  all  right  to  have  the  meeting?"  He 
has  been  cooperative. 

To  leave  the  impression  that  we  do 
not  work  in  harmony,  do  not  respect 
one  another,  or  try  to  observe  the 
rules  is  giving  the  wrong  impression. 


C()\(.RI  ssK  )\  \|    Ki  (  (  )Rl)_ii(  )i;SE 
WALKER.   Let   me  reclaim  my 


Mr 
time. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Excu.se  me,  just  a 
minute. 

When  we  broke  up.  when  the  com- 
mittee concluded  its  formal  .session, 
the  person  who  handles  the  legislative 
matters  had  to  go.  and  another  person 
of  great  competence  and  experience 
for  the  committee  took  over  the  job  of 
drafting  the  rule. 

I  went  over  to  notify  the  ranking  mi- 
nority staff  person.  I  informed  them 
that  the  rule  would  be  drafted  as  soon 
as  po.ssible  and  I  indicated  that  I 
wanted  the  minority  staff  to  .see  this 
rule  before  it  was  formally  filed  in  the 
event  they  had  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  to  make. 

I  am  sure  that  was  what  was  done. 
The  rule  was  drafted  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  given  to  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  you  want  to  ask  me 
anything,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Rules  Committee  was 
that  you  were  in  an  open  session,  an 
open  public  session,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  real  business  of  writing  the  rule 
and  making  the  decision,  what  you  did 
was  retreated  into  a  Democratic  Party 
caucus,  and  all  the  decisions  were 
made  there,  and  then  you  came  back 
out  into  open  session  to  mandate  to 
the  minority  what  it  was  they  were 
going  to  have  as  far  as  a  rule  goes  and 
they  were  not  even  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  rule  in  its  final  form. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment.  I  want  to 
finish  my  statement.  I  control  the 
time,  one  of  the  few  things  that  we  do 
control  around  here  when  we  get  a 
little  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Part  of  our  problem 
with  that  kind  of  procedure  is  that 
then  a  hurry  up  procedure  was  used 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  in  order  to 
file  that  rule  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. At  this  point,  one  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  that 
committee  tells  me  that  he  does  not 
even  know  the  content  of  some  of  the 
amendments  that  were  included  in  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  not  true.  You 
are  not  telling  the  truth.  Wait  a 
minute.  You  do  not  know. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  You  sit  down,  and  I 
will  take  my  own  time  if  you  do  not 
want  to  yield. 
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Mr.   WALKER     I    will    yield 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

I  resent  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
indicates  that  the  truth  is  not  being 
told.  I  simply  referred  to  a  statement 
made  previously  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  tells  me  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  amend- 
ments. becau.se  the  gentleman  before 
us  did  not  testify. 

The  gentleman  is  standing  here.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  him  fur- 
ther to  explain  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  here  that  it  be  understood 
what  it  is  that  we  have  some  concerns 
about. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi-ssouri  if  I  misrepresented 
what  he  said  to  me  in  any  way. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this  relative 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard. 
Chairman  Pepper  is  a  fair  chairman, 
and  he  is  very  kind  and  very  courteous 
to  the  minority  and  for  that  I  express 
my  appreciation  because  he  has 
always  extended  these  courtesies. 
The.se  other  amendments  that  are  a 
part  of  this  resolution  and  are  placed 
in  there  by  people  who  did  not  appear. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they 
were  going  to  answer.  I  did  not  hear 
Congre.ssman  Boland  or  Congressman 
Zablocki.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
amendments  will  do.  I  think  I  did  ask. 
when  I  asked  Mr.  Long  when  he  of- 
fered the  Wright  amendment,  I  under- 
stood he  had  one  in  there  from  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  he  .said  he  did. 

I  asked  what  would  Perkins  do  to 
Wright.  I  .said.  "What  in  the  world  is 
Perkins  going  to  improve  on  what 
Wright  has  done  here?"  It  was  indicat- 
ed that  something  more  had  been  left 
out  in  the  school  lunch  program  that 
they  wanted  put  in.  That  was  all  of 
the  explanation  that  I  received  rela- 
tive to  Perkins,  nothing  on  Zablocki 
and  nothing  on  Boland  and  I  had  no 
way  of  knowing.  They  were  not  there, 
had  not  discussed  it. 

What  has  happened  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might,  is  that  we  are 
moving  too  fast  in  a  manner  we  should 
not  be  moving  on  trying  to  legislate 
and  appropriate  a  continuing  appro- 
priation. 

As  many  times  as  we  will  do  this,  we 
will  have  these  kinds  of  foulups,  be- 
cause it  IS  not  really  what  the  vehicle 
of  a  continuing  appropriation  has  the 
mission  to  do,  and  what  we  have  here 
is.  the  majority,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said  there  was  nothing 
substantive. 

There  is  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  programs  in  the  Wright  amend- 
ment alone,  a  billion  worth  that  has 
not  been  authorized,  that  in  fact  was 
rejected  last  week  by  a  vote  of  24  to  21 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
now  we  are  trying  to  add  it  on  in  a 


continuing  appropriation,  and  I  Hunk 
rus  long  as  we  continue  to  do  the.se 
kinds  of  things,  we  are  going  to  have 
donnvbrooks  such  as  we  have  here 
lodav  I  do  not  care  to  carry  this  thing 
anv  further  from  my  part.  I  just  want 
to'sav  this.  Again.  I  am  not  offended 
at  our  chairman.  He  ha.s  been  a  fair 
chairman.  He  is  a  fair  chairman  and  1 
can  understand  the  pressure  that  hi- 
was  probably  under  to  move  this  thint; 
along  at  this  hour,  but  I  do  behcvc 
that  we  were  doing  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  wrong  time  and  I  think  these 
things  can  be  handled  in  the  supple- 
mental. 

I  will  be  here  to  oppose  the  rule,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  continue  to  try 
to  legislate  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation,  and  I  think  it 
does  clarify  that  there  was  not  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the.se  matters 
allowed  to  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  appreciate  his  statement  with 
regard  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  from  Florida. 

I  believe  that  he  is  sincere  in  what 
he  is  saying,  that  the  attempt  is  made 
in  dealing  with  the  minority  in  a  fair 
way  Our  perception  in  this  particular 
matter  is  we  were  not  given  sufficient 
information  to  permit  a  hurry-up  pro- 
cedure to  be  utilized  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  again  to 
the     gentleman     from     Florida     (Mr. 

Pepper  >. 

Mr  PEPPER.  If  I  may  presume  at 
some  point  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  sit  down. 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  my  own  right. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  points. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  he 
does  control  the  time.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Hou.se,  I  think  that  that  is  an 
entirely  proper  procedure. 
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Mr   WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  went  through  the  proce- 
dure earlier  today  of  getting  a  special 
order  so  that  I  did  have  this  time.  I 
think  the  discussion  has  been  worth- 
while. .     , 
I    think    it    is   extremely    important 
that  we  hash  out  this  matter  since  it 
brought  us  to  a  vote  earlier  this  after- 
noon which  in  my  mind  was  a  com- 
pletely useless  vote  and  which  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  find 
that  they  were  terribly  inconvenienced 
by  because  they  were  not  here  in  order 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Sp<ak 
er  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WALKER  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gcii!i. mail  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  involved  in  any  lengthy  discus- 
sion on  this.  But  I  think  there  are  two 
points  that  need  to  be  made. 


One  is  that  Hit-  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is  in  Gre- 
nada and  we  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
in  Grenada.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler  )  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.s.sarhusetts  (Mr. 
Boi^ND)  had  wanted,  and  the  genlle- 
niaii  from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  tes- 
tified against  it.  So  we  did  hear  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  thai  amendment  is?  I 
asked  earlier  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  explain  to  me  what  the 
Zablocki  amendment  was.  what  the 
Boland  amendment  was.  and  what  the 
Perkins  amendment  wa.s. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  said,  I 
intend  to  make  two  points  for  the 
Record,  if  I  may. 

The  .second  point  I  would  make  tor 
the  Record  is  there  was  available,  and 
the  chairman  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  there  was  avail- 
able a  point  of  order  that  could  have 
laid  at  the  time  that  we  did  not  have 
the  rule  written,  and  I  specifically 
asked  the  Members  if  any  of  them 
wanted  to  raise  that  point  of  order  and 
nobodv  raised  that  point  of  order  and 
that  is  the  rea.son  we  proceeded. 

The  remedies  were  available  to  them 
to  delay  the  matter  until  they  could 
find  out  what  was  in  the  Zablocki 
amendment  if  they  did  not  know. 

On  the  amendment,  at  the  time  the 
point  of  order  was  available  to  them  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  what  was 
available  in  the  Boland  amendment  if 
they  had  not  been  there  when  the 
people  testified  on  that  matter. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  whv  we  proceeded  in  the  infor- 
mal manner  in  which  we  did.  The  com- 
mittee often  does  this  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  were  to  bear  down  and 
get  involved  in  those,  we  would  end  up 
getting  nothing  done. 

Mr  WALKER.  I  guess  part  of  our 
concern  is  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
us  from  the  explanation  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  ma- 
joritv  Members  were  fully  aware  of 
what  some  of  these  things  contained, 
are  fully  aware  of  what  is  in  these 
amendments,  were  fully  aware  of  what 
the  rule  is  that  they  proposed  m  com- 
mittee whereas  at  least  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  were  not  made 
fullv  aware  of  the.se  things.  And  it  just 
seems  to  us  that  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  full  information  for  everyone, 
even  during  a  hurry-up  procedure. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  were  concerned  about  the  filing  of 
the  rule  here  this  afternoon  is  the  fact 
that  we  had  understood  that  there 
might  be  an  additional  hurry-up  pro- 
cedure u.sed  to  try  to  bring  that  rule  to 
the  floor  on  Mondav  rather  than 
Tuesday. 

Can  someone  give  us  an  assurance 
that  the  rule  is  going  to  come  to  the 


floor  on  Tuesday  as  originally  sched- 
uled? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  1  cannot 
give  you  an  assurance  in  that  regard  at 
all.  because  that  is  not  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  get  the  rule 
out  and  report  the  rule, 

Mr.  WALKER  So.  in  other  words,  as 
far  as  we  know  right  now.  based  upon 
what  we  are  hearing,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  even  though  Members  have 
been  told  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
in  town  on  Monday  because  of  no 
votes,  this  rule  could  come  to  the  floor 
as  a  result  of  this  filing  on  Monday, 
and  we  could  have  debate  on  a  very 
controversial  matter  on  Monday  and 
could  have  the  matter  considered'' 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    Will    the 
gentleman  yieW 
Mr.    WALKER.    I    will    be    glad    to 

vield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
hear  the  discu.ssion  when  the  majority 
leader  talked  about  the  schedule  for 
next  week.  But  I  think  that  we  owe  in 
all  honestv  the  recognition  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Wright) 
lavs  it  out  the  best  that  he  can  and  if 
he  said  there  were  going  to  be  no  votes 
on  Monday  there  will  be  no  votes  on 
Monday 

Mr  WALKER,  The  point  is  we  could 
have  discussion  of  the  bill,  which  is 
evidently  a  very  controversial  resolu- 
tion with  amendments  that  have  been 
contained  within  it,  we  could  have 
that  discussion  at  a  time  when  no  one 
is  in  town.  And  I  think  with  a  vote  de- 
layed until  late  afternoon,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  lay  that  to  rest. 

I  see  that  the  majority  leader  is  here 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  who  has  taken  a 
microphone  on  the  minority  side.  It  is 
a  great  day  for  us  here  on  the  minori- 
ty side. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield"  ^  ^, 

Mr  WALKER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ttxa-s, 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  do  not  expect  to 
take  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  But 
this  is  the  closest  microphone.  I  was 
downstairs  listening  to  this  very  inter- 
esting colloquy  on  the  television. 

Let  me  just  lake  occasion  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
anvone  else  that  might  be  apprehen- 
sive that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership,  nor  has  there 
ever  been,  to  bring  this  bill  premature- 
ly. It  was  not  scheduled  for  Monday.  It 
i.s  not  scheduled  for  Monday. 

There  will  be  no  voles  on  Monday. 
Tuesday  being  an  election  day.  we 
thought  it  well  to  permit  Members  to 
be  at  home  in  their  districts  if  they 
are  involved  in  local  elections  and  to 
yole  early  on  Tuesday  and  return. 
There  will  be  no  votes  at  all  until 
Tuesday  afternoon. 
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It  is  our  intention  to  schedule  this 
continuing  resolution  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the 
rule  has  provided  for  ample  debate 
and  there  will  be  no  efforts  to  violate 
that  or  to  hurry  it  up  or  to  slip  it  by  in 
any  surreptitious  way  whatever. 

Mr  vv AI  KKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  reason  why  that  came  up  was 
because  of  the  fact  it  wa.s  filed  today 
rather  than  wait  until  Monday,  be 
cause  it  could  have  very  easily  been 
filed  on  Monday  for  Tuesday  consider- 
ation, and  so  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  that  explanation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Pertaining  to  what  the 
majority  leader  just  said,  if  I  listened 
to  what  he  said.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  said  the  bill  will  be  debated  on 
Tuesday.  How  about  the  rule  that  is  in 
controversy  right  now:  would  that  pos 
sibly  be  brought  up  Monday  afternoon 
or  it.  too,  will  come  up  Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  had  not  thought 
about  that.  I  was  talking  about  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKFR  The  question  is 
about  the  rule 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  are  a  few  days  ear- 
lier on  the  debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  rule  was  origi- 
nally scheduled,  according  to  the 
acting  majority  leader,  and  his  .sched- 
ule earlier  today,  was  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  Is  that  still  the  understand- 
ing, that  this  rule  will  be  brought  up 
on  Tuesday? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  votes  scheduled  for  Monday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  vote,  we 
have  already  said  the  votes  would  be 
delayed.  The  question  is  whether  this 
rule  will  come  up  and  be  debated  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    If    the    gentleman 
would  permit  me  to  consult  with  vari 
ous    and    sundry    to    discover    this.    I 
think  it  is  Tuesday. 

Mr  WALKER.  The  schedule  origi- 
nally announced  was  this  rule  would 
be  brought  up  on  Tuesday  and  the 
Rules  Committee  had  told  us  that  the 
leadership  controlled  the  time  rather 
than  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  as  I  described  to  the 
gentleman  earlier.  There  will  not  be 
any  votes  on  Monday. 

The  rule  will  come  on  Tuesday  and 
the  continuing  resolution  will  come  on 
Tuesday. 

There  is  not  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  anybody  to  schedule  it  in  any  tricky 
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way.    It    is   just    the   way    it    was   an 
nounced  earlier. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  explain  again  the  only 
reason  why  the  concern  came  up  was 
because  for  Tuesday  consideration  the 
rule  could  have  been  filed  on  Monday, 
which  would  have  given  it  a  much 
better  chance  to  get  noticed. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  yielding. 

I  came  here  first  to  apologize  that  I 
missed  the  last  roUcall.  I  was  having 
lunch  not  two  blocks  from  this  floor 
and  I  rather  naively  believed  that  I  did 
not  have  to  take  my  beeper  with  me 
because  I  had  been  told  when  I  came 
here  in  January,  as  a  new  Member  of 
this  body,  that  votes  were  not  sched- 
uled during  special  orders.  And  then  lo 
and  behold.  I  find  that  apparently  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  minority  to  ad- 
journ this  House  out  from  under  the 
feet    of    the    majority    leader    and    in 
order   to   prevent    that   indignity   and 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules  it 
became  necessary  to  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote. 
I  was  not  here  for  that  reason. 
I  feel  even  more  sorry  for  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  I  understand  were 
on  their  way  to  the  airport  and  hear- 
ing their  beeper  went  off,  came  back 
thinking    some    emergency    had    oc- 
curred. 

I  would  just  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Rules  of  this  House 
today  I  think  it  came  in  the  effort: 
First,  to  adjourn  the  House  without 
warning  and  without  notice  to  the  ma- 
jority leader:  and  second,  to  force  this 
House  into  a  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  a  rollcall  vote  had  to  be 
taken  during  a  special  order,  contrary 
to  every  understanding  of  which  this 
freshman  Member  was  ever  made 
aware. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  point,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  minority  in 
that  particular  instance  sought  a  divi- 
sion vote  in  order  not  to  put  the  Mem- 
bers through  that  particular  ordeal 
and  won  on  the  division. 

So  I  think  that  the  minority  at- 
tempted to  stick  with  the  comity  of 
the  House  and  that  the  problem,  a 
problem  accrued  from  the  fart  that 
substantive  business  was  about  to  be 
conducted  that  the  minority  had  not 
been  consulted  about. 

That  is  precisely,  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  why. 

Supposedly  we  are  not  to  conduct 
any  business  during  the  period  of  spe- 
cial orders.  I  am  sorry  that  .some  saw 
fit  to  bring  a  matter  to  the  floor  with- 
out consulting  with  the  minority  that 
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appeared  to  us  to  be  substantive  busi- 
ness. 

That  is  what  hrnuMtn  thi.s  all  about 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  n.cii  tn  hai.<  i.s 
an  adherence  to  the  a^^rccrncnt.s  that 
we  have  around  h- r.  .  which.  a.s  the 
gentleman  from  Calitnrma  ha.s  ex 
plained  previously,  an  lit  r-  \n  [lart  to 
protect  the  minority 
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We  have  very  fi  v.  protections.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  that  we 
ought  to  be  assured  of  is  the  fact  that 
once  business  is  finished  for  the  day  it 
is  in  fact  finished. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  WALKER  1  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  genihtnan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  .Speaker,  the 
point  I  would  tnuKf  ;>  that  when  you 
know  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  pull 
a  snap  motion  to  adjourn,  of  course 
you  know  you  will  have  enough  people 
on  the  floor  to  win  the  division.  Since 
the  majority  was  not  aware  that  that 
stratagem  was  about  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  hat  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  was  alone  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  case.  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
myself,  even  though  I  had  been  told 
that  we  were  attempting  to  protect 
our  rights  under  it.  I  had  gone  back  to 
my  office.  So  I  do  not  think  it  was 
that.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  concept 
of  bringing  this  rule  for  filing  to  the 
floor  came  up  rather  quickly 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  statement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  was  the  gentle- 
man who— if  I  could  get  the  gentle- 
mans  attention— since  I  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. It  was  not  a  deep  snap  decision 
to  try  and  keep  people  unaware.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  this 
House  is  going  to  follow  the  spirit  of 
the  law  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
it  ought  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
Harrison)  may  cavalierly  dismiss  the 
concerns  of  those  in  the  minority,  the 
gentleman  may  rejoice  with  those  who 
are  here  from  the  Rules  Committee  on 
the  majority  side  who  think  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  by  informing  the  mi- 
nority of  the  decisions  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  a  rump  session  on 
the  majority  side  because  they  are 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  2-to- 
Iplus-l  ratio  that  they  have  guaran- 
tees them  the  right  to  do  anything 
they  wi.sh  on  any  rule  brought  forward 
to  this  House. 

Maybe    the   gentleman    thinks    that 
because   the   American   public   is   not 


aware  of  (hat  tart  that  N^f,  thr  minor, 
ty  ought  to  lie  down  and  take  it.  I  am 
here  to  tell  the  gentleman  we  are  not 
^;oing  to  do  It.  If  this  Hou.se  is  going  to 
operate  under  rules,  it  is  going  to  oper^ 
ate  under  rules  for  both  .sides. 

I  did  not  do  anything  on  this  floor 
today  to  trv  to  inconvenienre  other 
Members.  But  when  the  majority 
takes  advantage  of  the  rules  to  the 
extent  they  can  make  any  decision 
they  plea.se  and  when  they  make  in 
order  amendments  that  people  on  our 
side  do  not  even  have  any  knowledge 
of  and  amendments  that  appear  to  be 
nowhere  except  m  the  inner  recesses 
of  some  other  Memb.Ts  who  may  be  a.s 
far  awav  a-s  Grenada,  then  we  have 
every  obligation  and  ev.  ry  right  to 
protect  our  rights. 

We  do  not  do  these  things  easily.  We 
do  not  take  these  things  lightl>.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  right^s  of 
the  minority  are  being  trampled  in 
this  House  on  a  more  or  less  continu- 
ous basis. 

Either  that  is  going  to  rhange  or 
this  House  is  going  to  rhange. 

The  gentleman  may  be  .secure  m 
being  a  majority  Member,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  rights  of  this 
Hou.se  are  to  protect  the  minority,  the 
con.stitutional  rights  in  this  govern- 
ment are  to  protect  other  minorities, 
and  the  rules  of  this  Hou.se  are  to  pro- 
tect the  minority  in  this  House. 

The  majoritv  may  be  comfortable  m 
the   fact   that   they   have  had  rule  ot 
this  place  for  so  long  that  they  lose 
sight  of  what  It  IS  like  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority   or    feel    they    do    not    have    to 
worrv    about    being   concerned   ot    the 
spirit  of  the  law  as  well  a-s  the  letter  of 
the  law   but  we  are  going  to  assure  you 
that  we  will  consider  it  seriously  and 
we  will  not  lightly  take  some  of  these 
actions  that  have  been  taken  recently. 
And  I  a-ssure  the  gentleman  there  was 
no  attempt   on   my   part   nor  anybody 
else's  part  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
this  situation. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  any  advan^ 
tage  was  attempted  it  was  attempted 
on  the  other  side. 

We  merely  responded  with  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  here  on  the  floor,  and 
certainly  the  majority,  outnumbering 
us  by  more  than  100,  probably  ha-s  the 
greater  opportunity  to  have  more 
Members  on  the  floor  than  we  do. 

Mr  HARRISON  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  briefly  since  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  LcNCRENi  asked  for  my  at- 
tention. ^  ,, 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARRISON  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  respond  with 
this  that  it  seems  to  me  that  lho.se 
people  who  have  problems  with  this 
rule  and  I  know  nothing  about  it  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  about  it. 
have  ample  opportunity  when  the  rule 
comes  up  for  debate  and  vote  to  speak 


germanelv  to  that  question.  Now  I 
came  only  to  speak  to  the  question  of 
thi'^  very  unexpected  and  surprising 
vote  which  drew  Members  here  unex- 
pectedly. 

Mr  WALKER.  If  I  may  regain  my 
time  our  problem  was,  given  the  way 
m  which  the  rule  was  being  filed,  we 
were  not  certain  we  were  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  proper 
debate  of  the  rule;  we  now  understand 
through  the  majority  leader  and 
through  others  who  have  been  before 
us.  that  in  fact  the  rule  will  come  at 
the  time  it  was  scheduled. 

I  assume  we  will  be  able  to  debate 
some  of  the  merits  of  the  rule  at  that 
time  Bv  that  time,  we  may  begin  to 
understand  what  some  of  these 
amendments  are. 

We  hope  that  by  that  time  someone 
will  have  told  us  what  the  language  is 
of  the  amendments  that  are  made  in 
order.  We  would  hope  that  by  next 
Tuesday,  someone  on  our  side  would 
be  able  to  know  that. 

That  will  gn-e  us  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  matter  m  full. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  bpeak- 
er,   will   the   gentleman    Meld    for   one 

moment?  , 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  y.eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er when  I  was  making  the  statement 
that  I  did,  I  said  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  had  testi- 
fied against  the  motion,  against  the 
amendment.  I  stand  corrected.  He  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  it. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
correction.  ^, 

I  was  on  the  floor  handling  another 
matter  at  the  time  and  did  not  actual- 
ly hear  the  debate  myself. 
"  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Kasichi  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials; ; 

Mr.  Porter,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 16. 

Mr.  LUNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly  -  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material 

Mr   Kolter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs   BoGGS.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  munutes.  today. 

Mr  SoLARZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 
ber 10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By    unanimous    consent,    permission 
to   "revise    and    extend    remarks    was 

granted  to; 

Mrs  BoGGS.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,567.75. 

(The  following  Members  >at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  KasicH'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.. 
Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Frenzel 
Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Hyde, 

Mr,  Kemp  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Donnelly;  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter;) 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr,  Jacobs. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr  Boland  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Wright),  for  November  4  and  5.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  Barnes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  November  4  and  5.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  McCain  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Michel  I.  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business, 

Mr  Daub,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California  1.  for  today,  on  ac 
count  of  official  business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
mgly  'at  2  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
pm")  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  No- 
vember 7.  1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission 
to  address  the  Hou.se,  following  ihe 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATK3NS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  frorn 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

■>096  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
'^e'cuntv  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No. 
84r3K  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armecj  Services. 


;}09«  I 
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2097.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readmoss  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defen.se 
articles  to  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No. 
84-16),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2098.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defease  articles  and  services 
to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  84-13).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal 
No.  84-16).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governnv'"  f'>!^f'rations. 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  1152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Tomoko  Jessica  Kyan;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98  485)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  McCOLLUM:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  1072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Margot  Hogan:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No  98-486).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Debt 
Collection  Act  of  1982  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  contracts  for  collection  serv- 
ices to  recover  indebtedness  owed  the 
United  States  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  amount  provided  in  advance  ap- 
propriation Acts  iRept.  No.  98-482).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2250.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
moratorium  until  June  30.  1988.  on  changes 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion 
rules  regarding  network  television  syndica 
tion.  network  television  financial  interests, 
and  prime-time  access:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98  483).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
362.  House  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
403.  a  joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1984  (Rept.  No.  98  487).  Referred  tothe 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  4052.  A  bill  to  provide  disaster  as- 
sistance to  agricultural  producers  and 
ranchers:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-488).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  St«ii-  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Escobar  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  98-484).  Re- 


UMI 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  .severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  FRENZEL: 
H.R  4316  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  regarding  same  condition  drawbacks 
and  same  kind  and  quality  drawbacks,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Valen- 
tine): 
H.R.  4317.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  from  issuing  certain  permits  in 
connection  with  a  propo.sed  water  pipeline 
project  until  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  that  project  has  been  completed: 
to    the   Committee   on    Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.   4318.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Service 
Contract     Act    to    prohibit    discrimination 
against  employees  of  predecessor  employers 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mrs.  JOHNSON: 
H.R.  4319    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  determine  the  guide- 
lines and  approaches  that  should  be  u.sed  in 
establishing  child  .support  amounts,  includ 
ing    the   methods   that    should    be   u.sed    to 
insure  that  amounts  awarded  as  child  sup- 
port are  periodically  adjusted  to  keep  pace 
with  the  co.st  of  living:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MADIGAN  (for  himself.   Mr 
RiTTER.   Mr.   NiELsoN  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Marriott): 
H.R.  4320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ  Procure- 
ment  and  Transplantation   and   an   Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  Registry, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISISKY: 
H.R.  4321.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  carob  flour:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4322.  A  bill  to  authorize  payments  to 
certain  Aleut  citizen.s  of  the  United  States 
for  personal  property  losses  and  unreason 
able   physical    hardship  suffered   while   in- 
terned, detained,  or  relocated  in  temporary 
camps  during  World  War  II,  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  Aleut  people  for  certain  com 
munity    property     losses    suffered    during 
World  War  II,  to  protect  residents  of  the 
Aleutian    Islands    by    removing    abandoned 
ammunition    and    other    hazardous    debris 
from   populated   areas,   and   for   other   pur 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Breaux,   Mr.  StJNiA,   Mr    D'Amodrs 


Mr.  McCandless.  Mr  Waxman.  Mr 
Levine  of  Californm.  Mr  Bates,  Mr 
Davis,  Mr  Cahphi  Mr  PHircHARn. 
Mr.  Bosco  Mr  Hi",i,(,i  Mr.s  Boxer. 
Mr.  BoNKKH  .Mr  Higmks  Mr 
McKernan,  Mr  Hi  BbAHi>.  Mr  Chap 
pie,  Mr.  Shomwav    .Mr    C■^K.NEY.  Mr 

LaNTOS,     Mr       H.:t       Mr'.       .S>  UN  EIDER. 

Mr.    No\A«h      .M;     .Sum, HAND,    Mr 
Howard.  Mr    Panetta,   Mr     -\'  (rjiN. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr    Evan     .  •   i    inois, 
Mr.    Saw,  M-'      Mr      I.,;-:      Mr      .Sim, 
QUIST.  Mr    \' ^•^.::n-<^]^^     Mr    I'^^rii-H 
SON,    Mr      iHn.yAs    lit     (,.,irtM,i     .Mr 
Swift.  Mr    f'RENZEi.,  ,M'    Mik'  :,ski. 
Mr.    KosrMAYER.    Mr     H    i  i-n     Mr. 
Bateman.   Mr.   Edcar.   .Mr     l.f.^is  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Jeffords  r 
H.J.  Res.  410   Joint  resolution  to  declare 
June  4-10.  1984.  as  National  Fishing  Week: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMOKI.A!.^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
294.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H  R.  1199:  Mrs.  Roukema. 
H.R.  1918:  Ms.  Snowe. 
H.R.  2053:  Mr  Walgren. 
H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  2242  Mr  Yates.  Mr  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr  Borski 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  McCurdy.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  2420:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Taylor.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2697:  Mr  Pritchard.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr  Crockett.  Mr  Hiler.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr  MiNisH.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr  Daniel.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr  Tauke.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bethune.  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
H.R.  2949:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Conable. 
H.R  3095:  Mr  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.    3150:    Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr.    Vander 
GRIFF.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Moore. 
and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  3265:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Andrevv.'s  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Britt. 
Mrs  Collins.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Levine 
of  California. 
H  R.  3271:  Mr.  Barnes. 
H.R.  3734  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.    3867:    Mr.    Foley.    Mr.    Udall.    Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr  Brown  of  California. 
Mr   Chappie.  Mr   MacKay.  and  Mr.  Frank- 
lin. 
H.R.  3979:  Mr.  Moorheab. 


H  !■!  4iiV,i  Mr  ,s^m  B,  Hall  Jr..  of  Ala- 
b:im;t  Mr  .smith  ^.;  Florida,  Mr,  Horton. 
Mr  IUfn)'-  Mr  Hiikiks.  Mr  Koc.ovsek. 
M'  Hf-i;  :  Mr  }i"t  Mr,  BoNloR  of  Mirhi- 
i,ir  %'•  Hi,  \v:  Mr  IU'ghes.  Mr,  Barnard. 
,Mi  .■- :  :;  -  N'r  (  :  I  INS.  Mr,  Mollokan. 
Mr    %■•  :     I-  ■»     i:    ;  N"  r     U  h FORDS, 

H.K  -IJu:-;  Mr  .S;,\i.;GERS.  Mrs,  Vucano- 
vich.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr  Kogovsek.  Mr 
Dorgan.  Mr.  Pursell.  Ms  .Snowe  Mr  Kind 
NESS.  Mr.  Jeffords,  ami  N'.'    <     i  •    i  \n. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Cakih  %*.'  Wvden,  and 
Mr.  HuTTO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  IB:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Moore. 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
MrNuLTY.  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  207:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr,  Coats.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr. 
McHuch. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPCJNSOHS  P^ROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  ruU    XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3498:  Mr.  Dyson. 


a.mk.\dmi-;nts 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  403 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
—At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Such  Joint  Resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
lions: 

Sec.  .  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant shall  not  be  affected  by  the  Secre- 
tary's failure  to  designate  a  county  or  coun- 
ties for  emergency  loan  purposes  or  the  Sec- 
retary's failure  to  determine  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  production  countywide. 
except  that  the  applicant  shall  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such 
losses  were  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster. The  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  unless 
found  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
on  the  tiasis  of  the  administrative  record,  to 
have  been  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec  .  (a)  Any  finding  made  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture  under  Section  321(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961  (a))  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1983,  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1984.  that  the  eligible 
farmer's  or  rancher's  operations  have  been 
substantially  affected  by  a  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists 
for  the  purposes  of— 
"(1)  section  813  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 

1970(7  U.S.C.  1427a).  and 

"(2)  .section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267). 

■(b)   The   Secretary   of   Agriculture   shall 
exercise  the  Secretary  s  authority  under  (1) 


.section  813  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  (7 
U.S.C.  1427a).  without  regard  to  any  limita- 
tion specified  in  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  such 
section,  to  sell  grain  in  the  disaster  rp.serve 
at  75  per  centum  of  the  current  basic  county 
loan  rate  for  such  grain  in  effect  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or  a  comparable 
price  if  there  is  no  such  current  basic 
county  loan  rate),  and  (2)  section  1105  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267  >  to  provide  assistance,  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
clause  (1).  in  areas  where  grain  in  the  disa-s- 
ter  reserve  cannot  be  economically  utilized 
to  alleviate  distress  caused  by  the  natural 
disaster.  Such  grain  shall  be  sold  and  such 
assistance  provided  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  foundation  herds  of  livestock  and 
poultry  (including  their  off-spring)  until 
September  30.  1984.  or  such  earlier  date 
that  the  Secretary  determines  such  emer- 
gency no  longer  exists:  Provided.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  not 
in  excess  of  $500,000,000.  including  cash  ob- 
ligations and  commodity  equivalents,  shall 
be  expended  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  this  section. 

•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers'  means 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  section  1105(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267(b)).". 

By  Mr  HOYER; 
—At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  (  ).  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law.  98- 
107  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  the  activities,  not  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  were  provided  for  in  H.R.  4139. 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1984.  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  1983.  at  a  rate  for  operations  and 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  such  Act .". 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
—At   the  end  of  the  resolution,   insert   the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Such  Joint  Resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

Sec.  .  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  is  amended  by  adding  a:  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  Eligibility  of  an  appli- 
cant "shall  not  be  affected  by  the  Secre- 
tary's failure  to  designate  a  county  or  coun- 
ties for  emergency  loan  purposes  or  the  Sec- 
retary's failure  to  determine  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  productiion  countywide. 
except  that  the  applicant  shall  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such 
losses  were  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster. The  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  unless 
found  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
on  the  basis  of  the  administrative  record,  to 
have  been  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  in  accordance  with  law. 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Any  finding  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  Section  321(a) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  use,  1961(a))  during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1983.  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1984.  that  the  eligible 
farmer's  or  ranchers  operations  have  been 
substantially  affected  by  a  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  that  an  emergency  exists 
for  the  purposes  of— 


"(1)  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  use.  1427a).  and 

"(2)  section  of  1105  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (7  use   2267). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
exercise  the  Secretary's  authority  under  (1) 
section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
(7  U.S.C.  1427a).  without  regard  to  any  limi- 
tation specified  in  subsection  ici  or  (d)  of 
such  section,  to  sell  grain  in  the  disaster  re- 
serve at  75  per  centum  of  the  current  basic 
county  loan  rate  for  such  grain  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (or  a 
comparable  price  if  there  is  no  such  current 
basic  county  loan  rate),  and  (2)  section  1105 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267;  to  provide  assistance,  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
clause  (1).  in  areas  where  grain  in  the  disas- 
ter reserve  cannot  be  economically  utilized 
to  alleviate  distress  caused  by  the  natural 
disaster.  Such  grain  shall  be  sold  and  such 
assistance  provided  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  foundation  herds  of  livestock  and 
poultry  (including  their  offspring)  until 
September  30.  1984.  or  such  earlier  date 
that  the  Secretary  determines  such  emer- 
gency no  longer  exists:  Proiided.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  not 
in  excess  of  $500,000,000.  including  cash  ob- 
ligations and  comrriouil;'.  equivalents,  shall 
be  expended  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers'  means 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  section  1105(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  <7  U.S.C.  2267(b)).". 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER; 
—At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  (  ).  The  second  proviso  of  the  appro- 
priating paragraph  entitled  "Annual  contri- 
butions for  assisted  housing"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1984  (Public  Law  98-45).  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  January  1.  1984  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    February  29.  1984  ". 

By  Mr  WRIGHT: 
—At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purpo.ses: 

compensatory  education  for  the 
disadvantaged 
For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  $165,000,000 
to  become  available  on  July  1.  1984.  and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
$81,400,000  to  become  available  on  July  1. 
1984.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the    Adult    Education    Act.    $12,000,000    to 
become    available    on    July    1.    1984.    and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 
Office  of  Community  Services 
community  services  block  grant 
For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act, 
$30,000,000. 
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Ktw  I Ncnwr  HOMSKmROT  ASSISTANCE 

F'(ir  ail  aitditional  amount  for  carrying  out 
TitU'  XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon 
ciliation  Act  of  1981.  relatinK  to  low  income 
home  energy  assistant    JIPS  nno.OOO. 

EDUCATION  FOR  TMf    h>n:  Ii  APPED 

For  an  addition. I    i  t  (or  carrying  out 

the  Education  i>i  !..  Handicapped  Act. 
$143,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

If  H  MiILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  100(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  $43.900,0()() 

EDUCATION  KOK   1  MM  lliHANT  CHILDREN 

For  carrying  out  emergency  immigrant 
education  assistance  under  title  V  of  H.R. 
3520  as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
September  13.  1983.  $145,000,000. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $20,100,100  for  construction  and 
related  costs  of  a  model  engineering  center 
at  Boston  University.  $18,200,000  for  a 
model  engineering  center  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  and  $5,000,000  for  a  model 
computer  center  at  Barry  University.  These 
funds,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


arc  .subject   to  .section    i^i'bi  ami   llie   iHiiii 
ties  shall  l>e  of  the  type  described  in  section 
713(g). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  work-study 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  $20,000,000 

For  an  additional  amount  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  $10,000,000. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
title  III  and  XIX  of  the  Ptiblic  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  community  health 
centers.  $20,000,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act.  $1,700,000. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  265).  relat 
ing  to  Gallaudet  College.  $2,000,000. 

JOB  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  $70,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  401ij)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 


siup  All   relating  to  Native   American   pro- 
grams. $2,336,400 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  402(f)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  programs.  $2,265,600. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  for  carrying  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $1,360,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to 
implement  mandatory  monthly  reporting- 
retrospective  budgeting  for  the  food  stamp 
program  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  October  1. 
1984 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

For  carrying  out  the  Emergency  Shelter 
for  the  Homeless  activities  under  Section 
101  (L)  of  H.R.  1.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  13.  1983.  $10  mil- 
lion. 
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iLegislatirr  day  of  Monday.  October  31.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex 
piration  of  the  rece.s.';.  and  wa.s  railed 
to  order  by  the  PrcsKittit  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  THURMOND' 

PRAYER 

rhe    Chaplain.    t!i<    Reverend   Rich- 
ar(i  C   Halverson.  D.U..  ottered  the  fol- 

l(lv.l!l^;  pra.\er: 

Let  u.s  pra\ . 

Sovereign  Lord,  h.lp  us  to  appreri 
ate  the  reality  and  relevance  of 
prayer.  Help  us  to  undtTstand  that  ^e 
have  direct  access  to  CJod  and  the  line.s 
are  always  open  Help  us  to  under- 
stand that  prayer  is  not  .lu.st  a  reli- 
giou.s  e.xeroise  for  the  pious,  that  it  is 
conversation  'Aith  Him  who  loves  us 
and  longs  for  our  love.  Awaken  us  to 
the  profound  fact  that  prayer  is  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  all  truth,  all 
knowledge,  all  wisdom,  all  power. 

Thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  the  models  of 
praver  we  have  in  the  great  leaders  of 
the  pa-st:  Abrahatn.  progenitor  of 
Lsrael  Moses,  the  great  law  giver- 
David,  preeminent  among  ancient 
kings— Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men- 
Samson.  the  strongest  ol  men  the 
Hebrew  prophets -, Jesus  Chnst-the 
Apostles- many  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  many  of  the  greatest  leaders 
our  Nation  ha-s  produced. 

Give  to  the  Senators,  dear  God.  the 
practical  wisdom  of  seeking  Thee 
daily,  waiting  upon  Thee,  listening  to 
Thee.  In  Jesus'  name   -Amen. 


advise  the  majority   leader  that   I  see 
no  alternative  to  a  Saturday  session. 

We  do  hope  that  we  can  make 
progress  on  the  bill  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  knowing  as  I  do.  the  number  of 
amendmenus  that  have  been  suggest- 
ed, there  is  no  reason  we  could  not 
finish  this  bill  today,  if  Senators 
would  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
their  amendments  today. 

I  would  be  happy  to  work  with 
anvone  who  has  an  amendment  to  sug- 
gest. We  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
cooperate  and  try  to  help  us  get  this 
bill  to  conference.  As  I  said  yesterday 
repeatedly,  and  I  intend  to  repeat  it 
again,  I  have  been  told  that  it  will  be 
impo.ssible  for  us  to  have  a  conference 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
unle.ss  we  get  the  bill  to  the  House 
prior  to  the  time  the  House  starts  de- 
liberations on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  same  people  are  involved  m 
the  continuing  resolution  in  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  on  the  floor 
m  the  House  who  would  be  required  to 
confer  with  us  in  conference  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  This  bill 
must  be  out  of  conference  by  the  time 
the  continuing  resolution  starts  or  it 
will  be  within  the  confines  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  In  that  case,  the 
Senate  will  be  forced  to  go  right  back 
over  the  same  material  we  are  dealing 
with  now  in  this  bill  as  part  of  the 
amendments  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 


RFCOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  FRE]SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr  STEVENS-  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  after  the  usual  time  for  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  and 
the  special  orders,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  In  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader  and  as  chairman  of 
ttie  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  urge  Senators  who  have 
amendments  on  this  bill  to  come  to 
the  floor  early  today  and  present  their 
amendments.  We  are  still  attempting 
to  get  a  time  agreement  which  will 
provide  for  the  final  vote  on  this  bill 
to  occur  either  Monday  evening  or 
early  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  we  can 
reach  that  time  agreement,  we  will  not 
be  m  session  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not 
reach     that     time     agreement.     I     will 


VITIATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  FOR 
SENATOR  DOMENICI 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  entered  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicp  be 
transferred  to  my  time.  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
some  of  that  time  will  be  available  to 

him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  that  we  are  working  hard  on 
this  side  concerning  this  bill.  Is  he  pre- 


pared to  say  how  many  amendments 
on  his  side  will  be  offered  and  how 
much  time  will  be  required  for  those 
amendmenus'' 

Mr.  STEVT:NS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  I  am  informed  at  this  time  of 
only  two  amendments  and  perhaps 
three  that  will  be  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  our  side.  Those  are  the  only  amend- 
ments that  have  been  discussed  with 
me  so  far.  There  have  been  no  time 
limits  agreed  to.  However,  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time, 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  May  I  inform,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  I  will  have  an  amendment 
I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  a  time  iim.- 
itation  of  40  minutes  equally  divided 
or  something  to  that  effect  when  the 
proper  time  comes 

Mr.  STEVENS  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  subject  matter"' 

Mr,  CHAFEE,  The  long  leadtime  for 
parts  on  the  688  submarines. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Long  leadtime  on  what? 
Mr.    CHAFEE.    Long    leadtim.e    for 
parts  for  the  688  submarine 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  did  not  know  who 
was  going  to  raise  that, 

Mr.  BYRD,  The  deputy  leader  yes- 
terday went  to  great  lengths  to  ex- 
press his  interest  in  getting  a  time 
agreement,  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
that. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Or  a  time  for  fmai 
vote,  let  me  say. 

Mr,    BYRD,    Before    we    can    give    a 
time  for  final  vote,  we  have  to  knovv 
what    the   amendments   are   and    how 
much  time  the  Senators  on  both  sides 
would  be   willing  to  agree  to.   To  the 
deputy    leader,    for    whom    I    have    a 
great     respect,     and     a     tremendous 
amount    of    fondness    because    I    have 
worked    closely    with    him.    over    the 
years  and  have  always  found  himi  to  be 
"fair  and  very  friendly  and  kind  to  me 
I  must  say  that  we  cannot  give  a  time 
agreement  until  we  know  what  amend- 
ments are  coming  up.  the  identity  of 
those  amendments,  what  the  authors 
of  those  amendments  would  require.  If 
the  Senator  will  see  to  it  on  his  side 
that  that  information  is  obtained,  we 
will   attempt   on   this  side   to   do   the 
same.  It  may  be  that  we  can  get  a  time 
agreement.    In    saying    that,    may    I 
repeat    that   we   are   prepared   on   this 
side  to  give  a  time  agreement  on  the 
Civil     Rights     Commi-ssion     measure. 
That  is  a  little  aside,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  that  measure  also. 


Ih 
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rtions   which   are   not   spoken   h\    the   Member   on   ihi    tloor 
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Mr  SI>;\  PNS  I  understand  that  is 
one  of  the  items  on  our  list  to  consider 
once  we  get  througii  these  appropria- 
tions bills,  the  Civil  RiRhts  Commis- 
sion, the  reconciliation  bill,  the  debt 
ceiling,  the  Clark  nomination,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Export  Administration  Act 
before  we  complete  business  after  we 
finish  the  appropriations  bills.  We  will 
be  delighted  to  discuss  that. 

As  far  as  the  time  agreement  on  the 
pending  measure.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  flesh  out  the  time  agreements  on 
each  amendment  until  we  do  deter- 
mine what  is  going  to  be  the  final 
hour  of  debate  on  this  bill.  We  did 
that  last  year,  if  the  Senator  will 
recall.  We  got  an  agreement  to  vote  at 
a  time  certain  on  a  day.  We  indicated 
either  Monday  afternoon  or  Tuesday 
at  2  p.m.  would  be  acceptable.  This  is 
because  of  the  parameters  of  dealing 
with  the  House.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  time  limitation  here.  We  are 
prepared  to  stay  in  session  as  long  as  is 
required  today,  Saturday,  come  in 
early  Monday  and  early  Tuesday.  We 
are  not  trying  to  constrain  in  any  way 
the  time  the  Senate  spends  on  the  bill. 

We  want  to  have  assurance  we  can 
get  this  bill  to  the  House  and  give 
them  notice  that  we  shall  have  it  to 
the  House  in  time  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence Tuesday  afternoon  before  the 
continuing  resolution  is  the  subject  of 
consideration  in  the  House. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  deputy  leader,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  time  for  a 
final  vote  until  we  find  out  what  the 
amendments  are.  That  is  unrealistic.  I 
say  most  respectfully  to  the  deputy 
leader,  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  final  vote 
at  a  final  time  until  we  know  what 
amendments  are  going  to  be  called  up. 

May  I  say  this:  We  can  agioe  on  a 
time  limit  and  who  knows  what  kind 
of  amendment  will  be  called  up  be- 
cause we  shall  be  forced  to  vote,  to 
cast  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  nongermane  amend- 
ment might  be  called  up.  So  it  is  just 
simply  unrealistic— I  say  that  again  re- 
spectfully to  the  Senator— because  I 
have  tried  to  help  get  time  agreements 
around  here.  I  think  we  have  been 
pretty  cooperative  on  this  side.  But  we 
have  to  know  what  amendments  are 
going  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  I  share  his  trepidation  in  look- 
ing into  Pandoras  box  as  far  as  the  de- 
fense bill  is  concerned.  I  shall  ask  our 
side  to  put  out  a  hotline  urging  Sena- 
tors to  notify  Defense  Committee  staff 
of  any  amendments  they  intend  to 
enter  into.  We  shall  present  that  list 
to  the  minority  leader,  and  I  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  time  agree 
tmrit  that  no  amendments  not  listed 
will  be  in  order  on  this  bill.  If  the  mi- 
nority Irrifitr  will  do  the  same,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  time  agree- 
ment here  in  a  very  short  time  on  that 


basis.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  such  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  deputy  leader  that  I  cannot 
assure  him  as  of  this  moment  of  a 
time  agreement  in  any  respect,  but 
before  we  can  realistically  begin  to  try 
to  get  a  time  agreement,  which  will 
have  as  part  of  that  agreement  a  date 
and  hour  for  a  final  vote,  we  have  to 
know  what  the  amendments  are  and 
attempt  to  find  out  from  the  authors 
of  them  whether  or  not  they  would 
agree  on  a  particular  time  for  each 
amendment. 

We  shall  attempt  to  do  that  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Then  we  shall  get  to- 
gether and  see  what  we  have  and  go 
from  there. 

Mr.  STEVENS    !  'hank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  I  have  anv  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  does  the  majority  leader 
retain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader  has  18  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  save  6  or  7 
minutes  of  that  for  the  majority 
leader  if  he  should  wish  to  use  it 
during  the  balance  of  the  day.  I  yield 
the  rest  of  my  time  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska 


RECOGNITION  <)F  SFN.\TOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


LIMITED  !  Xl'<  )RT  OF  AI^SKA 
OIL:  A  $lii  Hll.MON  WINDFALL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  1  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  shall  not  require  more 
than  2''j  minutes. 

My  statement  today  is  the  third  of  a 
series  on  the  subject.  "Limited  Export 
of  Alaska  Oil:  A  $10-Billion  Windfall." 

Mr.  President,  word  is  going  around 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  will  lose 
money  as  a  result  of  the  export  of 
Alaska  oil.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
shipowners  will  default  on  title  XI 
loans,  the  Japanese  will  force  U.S.  pro- 
ducers to  sell  oil  at  a  discount,  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  the  major  ex- 
porter cutting  into  windfall  profits  tax 
(WPT)  gains;  the  opponents'  litany  of 


negative  revenue  impacts  goes  on  and 
on.  Fortunately  for  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment.  none  of  that  is  true 

Limited  export  of  up  to  201), O(M)  bnr 
rels  per  day  of  Alaska  crude  uil   and 
unlimited  export  of  new  field  produc- 
tion, shipped  on   American  flap   tank 
ers,    will    yield    a   subst.uiM.il    mt    in 
crease  in  Federal  revenues. 

There  are  two  ways  Fed>  ral  reve- 
nues will  be  increased  by  export: 
higher  WPT  on  Prudhoe  Bay  produc- 
tion which  is  exported  and  hif^her 
OCS  bonus  sale  and  royalty  payint>nts 
on  new  Alaska  fields  developed  as  a 
result  of  export. 

Assuming  that  200,000  barrels  per 
day  of  Prudhoe  Bay  production  is  ex- 
ported, of  which  50,000  barrels  per  day 
is  State  royalty  crude,  the  Federal 
Government  will  realize  an  additional 
$2.43  a  barrel  in  income  tax  and  wind 
fall  profits  taxes.  That  adds  up  to  $13,3 
million  a  year  in  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. And.  in  the  battle  against  the 
deficit,  every  $100  million  counts  im- 
measurably. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
owns  most  of  the  attractive  new  areas 
for  future  Alaska  and  west  coast  devel- 
opment—most of  which  are  offshore. 
The  Department  of  Energy  has  con- 
cluded that: 

•  •  •  the  value  of  future  OCS  and  Federal 
land  leases  in  Alaska  and  California  would 
increase,  resulting  in  larger  bonus  bids  •  •  • 
and  production  royalties.  Revenues  from 
those  leases  over  the  productive  lives  of  the 
fields  would  result  in  gains  of  about  $10  bil- 
lion (discounted  present  value)  if  the  ban 
were  lifted. 

That  is  from  the  testimony  of  Jan 
Mares,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Policy.  Planning  and  Analysis. 
DOE.  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  become  so 
jaded  to  $200  billion  deficits  that  we 
can  lightly  dismiss  the  opportunity  of 
an  additional  $10  billion  in  Federal 
revenues? 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  before  we 
continue  to  provide  this  enormous 
hidden  subsidy  to  the  domestic  mari- 
time industry,  we  determine  if  there  is 
a  cheaper  way  to  achieve  the  valid 
public  policy  objective  of  a  modern, 
competitive  merchant  marine.  As  I 
represent  a  state  which  relies  on  do- 
mestic shipping,  I  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  others  to  work  mi  this  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  time  to  stop  creating 
countle-ss  other  energy  security  and 
foreign  policy  problems  by  using  the 
export  ban  as  a  band-aid. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
Department  of  Fiiirrvn  testimony  on 
oil  exports  before  ihe  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statemknt  of  Jan  Mares.  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Policy,  Planning  and  Analysis 

I  am  pleased  you  have  given  me  the  op- 
portunity to  describe  our  on-going  work  on 
the  issue  of  Alaskan  oil  exports.  Although 
the  work  is  still  in  progress.  I  would  like  to 
present  some  preliminary  findings  today. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  briefly  describing 
the  computer  model  we  are  using  in  our 
analysis,  and  then  address  individually  the 
three  major  questions  raised  during  our  con- 
sideration of  the  ban  on  Alaskan  oil  exports: 

What  are  tlie  economic  benefits  and  costs 
of  lifting  the  oil  export  ban? 

Will  lifting  t'le  ban  lessen  the  energy  se- 
curity of  the  Nation'' 

Will  lifting  the  ban  lessen  our  national  se- 
curity through  its  effect  on  the  domestic 
maritime  industry? 

MODEL  description 

In  our  analysis  of  oil  export  policy  op- 
tions, we  are  using  a  mathematical  model  of 
the  world  oil  market.  This  computer  model 
was  developed  jointly  by  DOE  and  individ- 
uals in  the  Operations  Research  Depart- 
ment at  Stanford  University,  and  is  called 
the  Contingency  Planning  Model— or 
•CPM".  The  CPM  simulates  the  operation 
of  the  world  oil  market,  and  is  designed  to 
estimate  the  response  of  the  oil  market  to 
changes  in  oil  supply,  refining  or  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  petroleum  product 
demand.  The  model  contains  10  different 
geographic  oil  producing  regions.  13  refining 
centers,  and  9  petroleum  product  consump- 
tion regions. 

The  CPM  simulates  the  production  and 
transportation  of  crude  oil  to  refining  cen- 
ters, the  distillation  and  downstream  proc- 
essing of  the  oil  into  marketable  products, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  products  to 
ultimate  consumers.  The  CPM  is  detailed 
enough  to  answer  a  number  of  questions 
raised  during  consideration  of  the  export 
ban  including  the  value  of  Alaskan  oil  in  the 
Far  East,  the  availability  and  cost  of  import- 
ed substitutes  for  exported  Alaskan  oil.  and 
the  compatibility  of  Alaskan  and  other 
crudes  with  the  various  refining  centers 
around  the  world. 

The  CPM  has  been  tested  across  a  wide 
range  of  scenarios,  and  has  been  found  to 
depict  accurately  the  patterns  and  alter 
alions  of  crude  oil  shipments,  refining,  and 
consumption  that  economic  theory  and 
practical  market  experience  suggest  would 
occur.  The  model  itself  has  been  favorably 
reviewed  by  a  number  of  modelers,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Energy  Modeling  Forum 
affiliated  with  Stanford  University  and  re- 
searchers at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  While  the  model  is  not  an  exact 
replica  of  the  world  oil  market,  we  have  a 
great  confidence  that  the  CPM  reasonably 
depicts  the  relative  effects  of  the  various 
Alaskan  oil  export  policies.  Nonetheless,  we 
recognize  that  for  such  a  major  policy  deci- 
sion any  results  from  a  mathematical  model 
must  be  validated  against  real  world  experi- 
ence. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  doc 
umentation  on  the  Contingency  Planning 
Model  that  was  published  in  July  1982.  Al- 
though the  input  data  described  in  thi.s  doc- 
ument IS  now  out  of  date,  the  dorumenta 
lion  accurately  portrays  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  model  we  are  now  using. 
We  will  submit  updated  documentation 
when  we  publish  our  analysis  later  this 
year. 

ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS 

Our     Nations     recent     experience     with 
energy  markets  demonstrates  that  unneces- 


.sary  government  interference  in  markets 
distorl,->  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  and  results  in  an  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  recources.  The  current  prohibition 
again.sl  export  of  Alaskan  oil  is  yet  another 
example  of  this  point,  for  the  preliminary 
results  of  our  study  indicate  thai  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  this  ban  far  outweigh  the 
economic  benefits.  The  direct  costs  of  the 
ban  are  the  higher  transportation  and  refin- 
ing costs  incurred  by  shipping  almost  half 
of  the  Ala'ikan  North  Slope  production  to 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  Caribbean.  The  other 
half  goes  to  U.S.  West  Coa-^t  markets  where 
there  is  a  substantial  oversupply  of  heavier 
crudes  and  refinery  conversion  facilities  are 
overloaded.  Indirect  costs  of  the  ban  are 
lower  oil  exploration  activity  and  lower  oil 
production  in  Alaska  and  California.  The 
benefits  of  the  ban  are  restricted  to  the 
Jones  Act  subsidies  to  the  domestic  tanker 
fleet  and  depressed  prices  paid  by  West 
Coast  consumers  of  heavy  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 


impacts  of  the  ban 
Under  current  law,  virtually  all  of  the  1.7 
million  barrels  per  day  of  Alaskan  oil  pro- 
duction must  be  shipped  to  domestic  mar- 
kets. The  West  Coast  markets  absorb  about 
half  (his  amount.  The  remaining  oil  is 
shipped  to  refineries  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
Caribbean.  The  Jones  Act.  which  mandates 
that  only  U.S.  flag  tankers  operate  between 
U.S.  ports,  causes  shipping  rates  to  be 
higher  than  inten.alionally  competitive 
rates  because  of  high  U.S.  construction  and 
labor  costs.  Transportation  costs  are  ap- 
proxirnalelv  $1.50  per  barrel  to  the  West 
Coast  and  from  $4.00  to  $5.0C  per  barrel  to 
the  Gulf  and  East  Coasis.  These  transporta 
tion  costs  contrast  sharply  with  our  estimat 
ed  costs  to  Japan  and  the  Far  East  o*  be 
tween  $.50  and  $.95  per  barrel. 

Under  current  law,  oil  companies  do  not 
bear  the  full  weight  of  these  high  transpor- 
tation costs  because  they  can  be  written  off 
against  Windfall  Profit  Tax  liabilities. 
When  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  phases  down 
in  the  late  1980s/early  1990s,  the  economic 
incentive  to  export  Alaskan  oil  will  be  even 
greater;  and  with  the  ban  in  place,  this  in- 
centive will  be  translated  into  increased  oil 
product  exports  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
ban. 

Currently  only  about  half  of  the  1.7 
mmbd  of  oil  produced  on  the  North  Slope 
can  be  economically  refined  and  used  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  Alaskan  production  is  ex- 
pected 10  increase  to  a  peak  of  about  2 
mmbd.  This  excess  supply  diminishes  the 
profitability  of  new  production  and  there- 
fore serves  as  a  disincentive  to  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  additional  Califor- 
nian  and  Alaskan  oil  reserves. 

If  the  ban  remains  in  effect,  the  crude  oil 
surplus  is  expected  to  increase  by  1985  and 
continue  through  1995.  even  with  a  decrease 
in  new  exploration  and  production.  This 
surplus  in  the  California  market  would  be 
exacerbated  bv  new  oil  discoveries  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  California 
coast.  Consequently.  Alaskan  and  Californi- 
an  oil  producers  would  continue  to  .sell  at  a 
discount  in  order  to  compete  in  the  West 
Coast  market. 

general  economic  effects  of  allowing 

exports 
The  pnmar\  argument  in  favor  of  lifting 
the  ban  is  economic.  The  benefits  of  elimi- 
nating the  export  ban  would  be  reduced 
costs  for  transporting  and  refining  petrole- 
um to  meet  domestic  energy  needs.  Initial 
estimates  indicate  that  the  total  di.scounted 


present  value  of  savings  through  1990  m  on 
transportation  and  refining  costs  that  would 
result  from  lifting  the  ban  would  range 
from  $3.6  to  $5.4  billion.  These  cost  savings 
come  from  three  chief  sources:  wealth 
transfers,  resource  savings,  and  net  addi- 
tions to  our  economic  wealth. 

(1)  Wealth  Transfers.  In  the  initial  years, 
part  of  the  reduced  costs  of  producing  and 
delivering  petroleum  products  for  domestic 
consumption  will  result  from  reduced  net 
revenues  in  the  maritime  and  refining  in- 
dustries. The  flow  of  revenues  into  the  do- 
mestic maritime  industry  would  be  reduced 
as  demand  for  their  services  declines,  while 
revenue  flows  into  oil  production  and  the 
state  and  federal  treasuries  would  increase. 
Net  revenues  to  refiners  on  the  West  Coast 
would  also  decline  as  their  crude  oil  costs 
rise  to  world  market  levels  and  revenues  to 
producers  and  Government  increase. 

(2)  Resource  Savings.  An  additional  bene- 
fit to  the  economy  would  result  from  the  re- 
lease of  economic  resources  currently  tied 
up  in  the  transport  of  Alaskan  oil  to  reduce 
costs  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Ini- 
tially the  transferrable  resources  would  be 
modest;  the  fuel  and  other  operating  costs 
of  the  tankers  would  be  readily  used  else- 
where. Over  time  more  resources  would  be 
saved  for  other  uses,  including  the  materials 
required  to  replace  many  of  the  ships  in  '.he 
aging  domestic  tanker  fleet.  (As  you  may 
know,  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  smaller 
tanker  fleet  used  primarily  to  haul  oil  from 
Panama  to  the  Gulf  and  East  Coasts  is  near- 
ing  15  years  of  age  or  older,  i 

(3;  Net  Additions  to  Our  Economic 
Wealth.  Another  part  of  the  savings  would 
result  from  new  value  added  to  the  econo- 
my. Reduced  transportation  and  refining 
costs  increase  the  incentives  for  new  explo- 
ration and  production  of  oil  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  U.S.  West  Coast.  Any  new  production 
that  results  is  a  net  improvement  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  Over  time,  the  fraction  of 
the  cost  savings  attributable  to  transfers 
from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another 
will  decline,  and  that  from  net  additions  to 
our  economic  wealth  will  increase. 


wellhead  prices 
If  producers  were  allowed  to  export  oil. 
Alaskan  wellhead  prices  would  rise,  reflect- 
ing the  lower  transportation  costs  to 
market.  Higher  wellhead  prices  from  sales 
to  the  Pacific  Rim  would  provide  incentives 
to  export  a  substantial  fraction  ol  Alaskan 
oil  production  — perhaps  as  much  as  half— by 
1990.  Initial  estimates  indicate  that  the 
wellhead  value  of  Alaskan  crude  would  rise 
by  about  $1.85  per  barrel.  The  wellhead 
price  of  California  crudes  would  also  rise,  re- 
flecting the  end  of  the  West  Coast  "glut" 
that  stems  from  the  ban. 

OIL  PRODUCTION 

Higher  wellhead  prices  due  to  lifting  the 
ban  would  encourage  additional  oil  produc- 
tion in  Alaska  and  California.  As  the  well- 
head value  of  the  oil  increases,  it  becomes 
economic  to  produce  more  from  existing 
fields  and  to  begin  production  on  fields  that 
were  previously  uneconomic.  The  point  can 
be  made  by  example:  Alaskan  oil  producers 
have  discovered  about  150  million  barrels  of 
recoverable  oil  reserves  in  the  Milne  Point 
and  Gwydyr  Bay  Fields.  For  the  present 
these  fields  will  not  be  developed  because,  at 
current  wellhead  prices,  it  would  be  uneco- 
nomic to  do  so.  Furthermore,  development 
in  the  Kuparuk  region  has  been  slowed,  ap- 
parently because  of  the  decline  in  world  oil 
prices  over  the  past  six  months. 
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In  both  of  these  cases,  and  others  like 
them  elsewhere  in  Alaska  and  on  the  West 
Coast,  the  increase  in  wellhead  prices  ac 
companying  removal  of  the  export  ban 
would  increase  incentives  to  extend  oil  pro 
duction  in  old  fields  and  to  begin  It  in  new 
fields.  The  resultmg  increase  in  domestic 
production  would  increase  downward  pres- 
sure on  world  oil  prices,  while  reducing  the 
level  of  net  oil  imports  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
drain  on  the  balance-oftrade  caused  by 
those  imports 

WEST  COAST  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  PRICES 

As  the  average  viscosity  of  California  pro- 
duction increased  and  as  North  Slope  pro- 
duction came  on  line  in  the  late  1970s,  it 
was  necessary  for  West  Coast  refiners  to 
Invest  in  new  conversion  capacity.  However, 
the  uncertain  investment  climate  fostered 
by  imposition  of  the  ban  has  limited  this  in- 
vestment. West  Coast  refiners  have  not 
been  installing  enough  new  conversion  ca- 
pacity to  adequately  refine  the  growing  sup- 
plies of  heavy  crudes  and  residual  fuels  ob- 
tained from  distillation  of  these  crudes.  In- 
stead. West  Coast  refiners  have  operated  ex- 
isting conversion  capacity  more  intensively 
to  increase  percentage  yields  of  light  prod- 
ucts such  as  motor  gasoline. 

The  limitations  of  existing  conversion  ca- 
pacity among  West  Coast  refiners  has 
caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  refining 
light  products  and  in  the  supply  of  heavy 
products.  The  effect  for  West  Coast  con- 
sumers has  been  that  prices  of  heavy  prod- 
ucts have  been  lowered  by  about  3  percent, 
while  prices  of  light  products  like  gasoline 
have  remained  high.  Therefore,  should  the 
ban  be  lifted  and  West  Coasi  refiners  incur 
higher  crude  acquisition  costs,  only  part  of 
those  higher  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. The  price  increase  that  is  passed  on 
will  be  largely  limited  to  heavy  petroleum 
products. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  domestic 
tanker  fleet,  comprising  70  percent  of  total 
dead  weight  tonnage,  is  currently  engaged 
in  the  Alaska  trade.  The  ships  in  this  fleet 
are  protected  from  foreign  competition,  and 
due  to  higher  construction  and  operating 
costs  would  be  unable  to  compete  successful- 
ly outside  the  domestic  trade.  Some  of  these 
ships  are  likely  to  be  idled  should  the  oil 
export  ban  be  lifted,  and  as  many  as  3.000 
maritime  jotjs  may  be  lost. 

Allowing  Alaskan  oil  exports  could  jeop- 
ardize the  economic  value  of  investments  in 
the  maritime  and  refining  infrastructure 
that  was  developed  to  carry  this  oil  to  do- 
mestic markets  and  refine  it  for  domestic 
customers.  The  removal  of  the  ban  could 
eventually  result  in  the  export  of  800,000 
barrels  per  day  and  the  owners  of  68  tankers 
now  employed  in  its  domestic  distribution 
would  be  out  of  business.  Defaults  on  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages  on  ships  di- 
rectly affected  could  be  significant. 

Further,  in  the  tanker  industry  competi- 
tion that  would  follow,  additional  defaults 
involving  government  guarantees  on  tankers 
outside  of  the  Alaskan  trade  may  be  expect- 
ed. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  analysis,  even  in  the 
most  extreme  scenarios  concerning  tanker 
defaults.  Federal  outlays  for  guaranteed 
loans  wouiu  only  be  a  fraction  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  from  other  sources.  If 
export  restrictions  were  only  partially 
lifted,  the  immediate  impact  on  the  tanker 
industry  would  be  less  severe. 


FEDERAL  REVENUES 

A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
Alaskan  and  California  oils  would  be  cap- 
lured  by  the  Federal  government  in  m 
creased  Windfall  Profit  Tax  and  corporate 
income  tax  receipts.  The  actual  amount  of 
Federal  revenues  will  depend  on  future 
world  oil  prices.  Our  preliminary  estimates 
show  sizeable  net  increases  In  Federal  reve- 
nues, under  a  wide  range  of  oil  price  projec- 
tions. In  addition,  the  value  of  future  OCS 
and  Federal  land  leases  In  Alaska  and  Cali- 
fornia would  increase,  resulting  in  larger 
bonus  bids  for  those  leases  and  production 
royalties.  Revenues  from  those  leases  over 
the  productive  lives  of  the  fields  would 
result  in  gains  of  about  $10  billion  (dis- 
counted present  value)  if  the  ban  were 
lifted.  These  gains  represent  a  substantial 
benefit  to  Americans  generally. 

ENERGY  SECURITY 

Some  have  argued  that  prohibiting  ex- 
ports increases  our  Nation's  energy  security 
by  ensuring  that  more  oil  will  be  available 
to  us  during  an  oil  supply  emergency  This 
argument  has  been  disproved  by  recent  his- 
tory. 

A  very  important,  but  often  overlooked, 
aspect  of  the  world  oil  market  is  that  oil  and 
petroleum  products  are  exchanged  widely 
among  consumers  as  well  as  between  con- 
sumers and  producers.  Producers  and  con- 
sumers have  the  opportunity  to  profit  from 
the  sale  of  oil  to  regions  where  prices  are 
high. 

As  a  result,  oil  supplies  will  move  rapidly 
to  regions  with  high  prices  and  away  from 
regions  with  relatively  low  prices  until 
prices  in  all  regions  are  about  the  same,  ad- 
Justing  for  differences  in  transportation 
costs,  refining  costs,  and  taxes.  During  oil 
supply  disruptions,  the  force  of  price  equali 
zation  will  ensure  that  oil  and  petroleum 
products  are  directed  to  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed.  Likewise,  the  force  of  price 
equalization  prevents  the  U.S.  from  securing 
greater  oil  supplies  during  a  disruption  by 
banning  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil. 

The  two  major  oil  supply  disruptions  of 
the  1970's  demonstrated  that  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  do  in  fact  flow  to  where  they 
are  most  needed.  In  1973,  the  Arab  members 
of  OPEC  imposed  a  complete  embargo  on 
crude  exports  to  the  U.S.  and  the  Nether- 
lands. At  the  same  time,  total  OPEC  pro- 
ductions was  cut  by  about  10  percent.  Ex- 
change between  consumers,  and  between 
consumers  and  nonOPEC  and  non-Arab 
OPEC  producers,  made  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  US  and  the  Netherlands  from  ob- 
taining crude  imports  largely  ineffective.  In 
the  end.  all  consuming  countries  suffered 
about  the  .same  10  percent  reduction  in  con- 
sumption caused  by  the  lower  level  of  OPEC 
production.  Price  increases  and  supply 
losses  were  also  experienced  equally  among 
consuming  countries  during  the  Iranian 
Revolution  and  the  Iran/Iraq  war. 

In  fact,  lifting  the  Alaskan  export  ban 
would  enhance  U.S.  energy  security  by  in- 
creasing domestic  production,  reducing  U.S. 
net  oil  imports  and  by  increasing  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  world  oil  market  to  adjust  effi- 
ciently to  unexpected  supply  disruptions. 
Lifting  the  export  ban  would  allow— not  re- 
quired—U.S.  firms  to  export  Alaskan  oil. 
Some  Alaskan  oil  would  continue  to  be 
shipped  to  the  West  Coast  markets  Some 
oil  which  currently  goes  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
markets  may  be  shipped  to  Japan  and  other 
nations  of  the  Pacific  Rim  In  this  case,  sub- 
stitute supplies  from  foreign  producers 
would  be  sent  to  Gulf  Coast  markets  to 
meet    unsatisfied    demand.    In    she  •,    the 


export  of  Alaskan  oil  would  iioi  diminish 
the  supply  of  oil  for  U.S.  markets  Allowing 
exports  of  Alaskan  would  result  in  increased 
domestic  oil  production  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  Alaska.  Net  U.S.  oil  imports  would, 
therefore,  be  lower  and  our  vulnerability  to 
oil  supply  disruptions  reduced  if  the  ban 
were  lifted. 

Lifting  the  export  ban  al.so  would  remove 
a  barrier  to  free  exchanges  and  allow  supply 
patterns  to  be  redirected  in  a  way  that 
would  reduce  refining  and  transportation 
costs.  It  is  especially  important  during 
supply  disruptions  that  the  market  is  al- 
lowed the  flexibility  to  distribute  available 
oil  supplies  as  efficiently  as  po,s5ible. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  final  issue  is  the  effect  that  lifting 
the  Alaskan  oil  export  ban  would  have  on 
U.S.  national  security.  There  is  .serious  con- 
cern that  small,  militarily  useful  tankers 
now  employed  in  the  Alaska  oil  trade  would 
be  scrapped  if  the  ban  were  lifted.  These 
tankers  would  then  not  be  available  for  use 
in  an  emergency,  such  as  a  military  sealift 
or  increased  domestic  use  of  Alaskan  oil 
during  a  disruption.  Further,  the  trained 
seamen  who  operate  these  vessels  may  not 
be  available.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  these  tankers  could  be  employed  on 
other  petroleum  shipping  routes  if  the  ban 
were  lifted. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  is  con- 
cerned that  some  of  these  ships  will  be  un- 
employed. We  are  currently  examining  mili- 
tary tanker  requirements  to  determine 
whether  an  alternative  means  of  guarantee- 
ing our  security  interests  would  be  less 
costly  to  the  economy  than  maintaining  the 
Alaskan  oil  export  ban. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  analysts  of  the  Alaskan  oil  export  ban 
will  not  be  completed  until  this  Fall,  but 
one  important  conclusion  has  already 
emerged.  The  decision  to  retain  or  lift  the 
current  prohibition  against  exports  must  be 
based  on  a  careful  balancing  of  economic, 
energy  security  and  national  security  con- 
cerns. 

Initial  results  from  the  Contingency  Plan- 
ning Model  show  that  the  economic  benefits 
derived  from  reducing  transportation  and 
refining  costs  far  outweigh  the  economic 
costs  imposed  on  the  maritime  industry.  In 
other  words,  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole 
would  benefit  from  lifting  the  ban.  As  previ 
ously  noted,  however,  the  dislocations  to  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  would  be  significant. 

In  terms  of  energy  .security,  lifting  the 
ban  al.so  has  positive  effects.  The  reduction 
in  US  net  oil  Imports  makes  us  .somewhat 
less  vulnerable  to  oil  supply  disruptions. 
The  increase  in  secure  world  oil  supplies, 
the  removal  of  barriers  to  energy  trade,  and 
the  strengthening  of  energy  trade  in  the  Pa 
cific  Rim  serve  to  increase  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  all  oil  importing  nations,  including 
the  U.S. 

The  economic  and  energy  security  bene- 
fits must  be  weighed  against  the  reduction 
in  national  .security  as  the  current  subsidy 
to  the  domestic  tanker  fleet  is  reduced. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  my  colleague  (Mr, 
Chafee). 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  the 


litnc  H(^w  much  tinif  would  \\va\  be. 
Mr.  Prcsuifiif 

r\u-  PHKSIDING  OFFICER  Th< 
Siiialor  frotn  Rhode  Island  ha.--  16 
niinuti'.'- 

Mr  CiiAH'F:   I  iliank  the  Chair. 


..\ri()  IMPORT  qroTAK  are 

WRONG 
Mr.  filAI-EE.  xMr  Pre.sidt-nt,  \hv  ad- 
ministration announced  Tuesday  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  to 
extend  auto-import  restraints  yet  an- 
other year. 

This  means  a  fourth  year  of  protec- 
tion for  an  industry  whose  workers  arc 
among  the  most  highly  paid  in  the 
world,  and  a  fourth  year  of  protection 
for  an  industry  whose  1983  profits  are 
expected  to  reach  $5  billion-record 
levels  for  most  of  the  individual  auto 
makers. 

The  extension  of  the  automobile 
import  quotas  benefits  tho.se  who  have 
no  need  of  protection  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have  legitimate  and 
pressing  concerns  over  Japanese  trade 
restrictions. 

These  quotas  benefit  the  rich— rich 
auto  makers  and  auto  workers  who 
draw  unrealistically  high  wages  and 
fringe  benefits— at  the  expense  of 
those  in  need.  By  agreeing  to  extend 
automobile  import  quotas,  the  Japa 
nese  now  have  every  incentive  to 
ignore  U.S.  demands  that  Tokyo  ease 
its  restrictions  on.  for  example.  Ameri- 
can beef,  or  American  citrus,  telecom- 
munications equipment,  pulp  and 
paper,  tobacco  products,  and  other 
American  goods. 

If  vou  are  a  citrus  grower  in  Florida. 
you  can  thank  Detroit  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  if  the  Japanese  find  an 
excuse  to  continue  unfair  restrirlions 
on  their  produce. 

If  you  are  an  unemployed  lumb*  r 
worker  in  the  Northwest,  you  can 
thank  Detroit  and  the  UAW  for  the 
fact  that  your  plant  does  not  reopen  if 
the  Japanese  now  use  the  auto  quotas 
as  an  excu.se  to  avoid  opening  tlu-ir 
market  to  the  pulp  and  paper  that  you 

make. 

If  you  are  a  cattleman  in  Texas,  you 
can  thank  Detroit  and  you  can  thank 
the  UAW  if  the  Japanese  refu.se.  once 
more,  to  open  their  markets  to  Ameri- 
ran  bet-f 

If  you  are  a  stockholder  in  one  o! 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  equip- 
ment companies  that  is  seeking  to  pro- 
vide Japan  with  new  equipment,  you 
can  thank  Detroit  and  you  can  thank 
the  I  AW  (or  the  fact  that  your  divi 
dend  check  will  be  smaller  if  the  Japa- 
nese use  the  auto  limitations  as  a 
reason  to  put  off  opening  their  market 
to  American  equipment 

And  gue.ss  whaf  Not  only  will  citrus 
growers,  cattlemen,  loggers,  telecom- 
munications companies,  and  others 
.--uffer  because  of  the  extension  of 
the.se    outrageous    quotas,    but    these 


same  .Americans  who  stand  10  lose 
their  lobs  and  business  will  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  next  car. 
Automobile  import  quotas  are  bla- 
tantly anticonsumer.  They  have  raised 
the  price  and  decreased  selection  of 
imported  cars  while  giving  domestic 
auto  makers  less  incentive  to  compete. 
It  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  American 
consumer  that  Japanese  cars  are  popu- 
lar in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
were  offering  fuel-efficient  autos  when 
Detroit  was  giving  us  gas  guzzlers.  The 
Japanese  have  offered  value  and  qual- 
ity consistently  superior  to  that  of 
most  American  cars,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  selling  so  well. 

What  possible  reason  exists  to  con- 
tinue protection  for  auto  makers  and 
overpriced  auto  workers ':' 

I  submit  there  is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. 

The  new  agreement  increases  the 
import  level  at  a  rate  that  is  lower 
than  the  rate  the  market  is  expected 
to  expand  this  year. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  is  expected  to 
increase  the  domestic  manufacturers' 
market  share,  and  yet  despite  the  fact 
that  Detroit  may  get  a  bigger  share  of 
the  market  as  a  result  of  these  artifi- 
cial limitations.  Ford  Motor  Co.  said 
they  are  disappoinied  that  the  re- 
straints allowed  for  even  a  small  in- 
crease in  imports. 

Chrysler  Cliairman  Lee  lacocca  de- 
cried the  arrangement  as  "a  serious 
blow.  "  "incredible,"  American  Motors 
similarlv  denounced  the  agreement  as 
•incredible,"  A  United  Auto  Workers 
spokesman  described  it  as  a  "failure." 
Mr.  President,  what  I  find  disap- 
pointing is  that  the  restraints  were  ex- 
tended at  all:  3  years  of  protection  is 
enough.  It  is  time  to  let  the  auto  in- 
dustry compete. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  blow,  not  to 
the  domestic  industry,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer who  will  inevitably  bear  the 
burden  of  increased  prices  and  limited 
selections. 

What  is  really  incredible  is  the  un- 
abashed greed  of  the  UAW.  the  greed 
of  Ford,  the  greed  of  Chrysler,  the 
greed  of  American  Motors  which,  with 
4  years  of  protection  under  this  exten- 
sion and  an  increased  market  share, 
are  still  complaining.  They  are  still 
di.ssatisfied. 

And  the  failure,  Mr.  President,  lies 
in  our  inability  to  persuade  this  do- 
mestic industry  that  rigid  restraints 
are  not  an  annually  renewable  matter 
of  right. 

What  more  can  the  industry  and  the 
UAW  demand  of  this  administratioii. 
of  foreign  competitors,  and,  indeed, 
American  consumers?  Perhaps  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 2  gives  a  clue. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times; 
American  auto  makers  apparently  are 
trying  to  build  a  ca.se  for  permanent  limits 
on  import..s  of  Japanese  cars  *  •  *  Until  re- 
cently, the  auto  companies  had  been  talking 


about  a  need  for  temporary  restraints  while 
they  retooled  factories  to  build  the  small 
and  fuel-efficient  model.s  that  led  the  Japa- 
nese surge.  Now  they  are  saying  that  restric- 
tions on  Japanese  cars  will  be  needed  for 
years  '  *  * 

Ford,  m  fact,  sought  a  2-year  exten- 
sion and  Chrysler  wanted  an  indefinite 
extension-Chrysler,  who  has  just  re- 
ported record  profits  of  all  time.  They 
have  made  more  in  three  quarters 
than  they  ever  made  in  any  single  year 
of  the  company. 

I  have  opposed  the  additional  1-year 
extension  of  auto  restraints,  as  I 
stated  before  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  Among  other  reasons,  I  view 
the  demand  of  Detroit  and  of  the 
UAW  for  a  fourth  year  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  their  share  of  the  in- 
creasing U.S.  auto  market.  But  the 
notion  of  an  indefinite  extension  rep- 
resents audacity  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent dimension. 

How  does  the  industry  justify  its  po- 
sition in  the  face  of  the  impressive  re- 
covery It  now  enjoys''  Some  domestic 
auto  "  manufacturers  point  to  yen/ 
dollar  valuation  and  trade  deficits 
with  the  Japanese. 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  there  are 
legitimate  problems  which  deserve  our 
imm.ediate  attention,  but  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
onlv  affect  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  it  affects 
all  domestic  industries.  And  singling 
out  autos  for  relief  is  neither  fair  to 
the  rest  of  the  American  industry  nor 
a  solution  to  the  underlying  problem. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  logic  of  se- 
lecting one  of  the  most  profitable  U,S. 
industries  for  protection  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  our  trade  imbalance  escapes 
me  altogether. 

We  must  no  longer  look  at  the 
demand  of  a  single  industry  in  isola- 
tion. We  must  see  them  as  intercon- 
nected to  the  whole  of  the  U.S.  trade 
picture  as,  indeed,  our  trading  part- 
ners do.  In  the  complex  process  of  ne- 
gotiations, concessions  in  one  area, 
just  like  these  concessions  to  Detroit 
and  the  UAW,  inevitably  come  at  the 
expense  of  something  else. 

The  United  Slates  has  a  number  of 
serious  problems  with  Japanese  trade 
policies  and  practices.  It  is  my  concern 
that  any  one  of  these  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, in  effect,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  an  industry  that  does  not  need  such 
concessions  and  does  not  deserve 
them. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
bevond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments of  individual  Senators  limited 
to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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OFFICER.    The 
proceeded    to 


Thf    1'HH.SIPING 
clerk  u  ili  <-.iil  !  )!.■  roll 

'I'tlf     ltri>i:U;v     rlrrk 
call  til.-  r.ill 

Mr  Slh  VPNS  Mr  Prt-sident.  I  ask 
ut!,i:;im>'!i.,  ruiLscnt  that  the  order  for 
Ih'    (ri"rii:i!  I  ;ill  be  rt'scindfii. 

Ihf  PRKSiniNC}  OFFR-KH  With- 
out objection.  It  IS  so  ordered 


UMI 


hp:art      of       ihi-:      nuci.far 
frf:eze   a       comprkhknsive 

IFSr   HAN    rRFAT^' 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  important  single  ele- 
ment of  the  nuclear  freeze?  Easy.  The 
real  contribution  of  the  freeze  is  that 
it  would  stop  modernization"  of 
Soviet  and  U.S.  nuclear  arsenals.  It 
would  blow  the  whistle  on  the  run- 
away race  to  develop  ever  more  deadly 
weapons.  The  real  crux  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  lies  in  the  ever  more  deadly 
nuclear  arms  that  emerge  every  year 
from  research  labs  in  America  and 
Russia.  The  Senate  should  have  joined 
this  issue  Monday  night.  October  31. 
in  the  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze 
versus  arms  control  by  the  so-called 
nuclear  build-down.  We  failed  to  do  so. 

Why  do  I  .say  that  the  real  strength 
of  the  nuclear  freeze  is  that  it  would 
stop  the  arms  race  by  stopping  nuclear 
testing?  Here  is  why:  Without  testing, 
effective  research  on  nuclear  weapons 
would  grind  to  a  virtual  halt.  We  and 
the  Soviets  test  new  nuclear  weapons 
repeatedly  before  either  side  decides 
to  produce  or  deploy  them.  For  many 
years  our  two  countries  have  conduct- 
ed about  50  tests  a  year.  Without  the 
testing  neither  side  could  or  would 
build  new  weapons  which  they  could 
reasonably  expect  to  operate  reliably. 
Testing  is  crucial  to  the  arms  race. 
Stop  testing  and  we  stop  the  very 
heart  of  the  growing  threat  to  human- 
ity from  new  ■modernized"  nuclear 
arms.  Those  50  tests  in  20  years  total- 
ing about  1,000  underground  nuclear 
test  explosions  have  given  the  super- 
powers our  "modern"  super,  deadly 
nuclear  arsenals. 

Why  is  the  freeze  the  answer  to  the 
arms  race  and  the  build-down  is  not? 
Because  the  freeze  would  stop  testing. 
The  build-down  would  not.  But  do  we 
not  have  a  treaty  flatly  prohibiting 
the  testing  of  nuclear  arms  by  explo- 
sions in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  under  water?  Yes;  we  do.  And 
does  not  another  treaty  not  limit  test- 
ing underground  to  150  kilotons?  That 
is  right.  And  have  these  treaties  not 
been  in  effect  since  1963  and  1974:" 
And  have  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  not  both  abided  by  those 
treaties  during  all  these  years.  Yes. 
indeed.  And  are  not  these  treaties 
widely  viewed  as  two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful nuclear  weapons  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  Absolutely.  And  has  not 
this  20-year  period  during  which  both 


nations  have  abided  by  lh<  i<ui;< 
treaty,  also  been  a  period  of  tn.'Ls,sui- 
buildup  of  nuclear  forces  by  both  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union* 
Certainly.  Well  then,  what  useful  pur- 
pose did  the  test-ban  treaty  serve  and 
why  would  a  ban  on  testing  included 
in  a  nuclear  treaty  make  any  critical 
difference? 

Before  I  answer  that  crucial  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  1963  test-ban 
treaty  served  two  essential  purposes; 
First,  it  stopped  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  two  superpowers.  It  thus 
prevented  the  radioactive  pollution 
that  otherwise  would  have  done  seri- 
ous environmental  damage  through- 
out the  world.  Second,  the  fact  that 
both  superpowers  have  faithfully 
abided  by  this  treaty  for  20  years  gives 
us  a  hard-headed,  practical  basis  for 
taking  the  next  step. 

Now.  my  answer  to  the  logical  ques 
tion— why  place  any  faith  in  that  ele- 
ment of  the  nuclear  freeze  that  would 
stop  nuclear  arms  testing  when  the 
test-ban  treaty  has  already  been  in 
effect  for  20  years?  The  answer  is  that 
the  test-ban  treaties  unfortunately 
provide  a  loophole  through  which 
thousands  of  megatons  of  new.  mod- 
ernized" more  deadly  nuclear  arms 
have  been  marching  into  the  arsenals 
of  both  superpowers  and  through  nu- 
clear proliferation  will  continue  to 
march  on  with  a  build-down.  The 
freeze  would  halt  this  march  cold.  The 
build-down  would  not. 

Finally  this  brings  us  to  the  final 
critical  issue.  Could  the  compreherisive 
nuclear  test  ban  that  would  drive  the 
underground  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons down  from  its  present  150-kiloton 
level  to  1  kiloton  or  less?  Could  our  sci- 
entific experts  verify  compliance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  ban?  Mr. 
President,  the  evidence  is  very  strong 
that  they  could.  A  year  ago— in  Octo- 
ber 1982— two  distinguished  scientists. 
Dr.  Lynn  Sykes,  professor  of  geologi- 
cal sciences  at  Columbia  University 
and  Jack  Evernden.  program  manager 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Na- 
tional Center  for  Earthquake  Re- 
search wrote  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Scientific  American  entitled. 
"The  Verification  of  a  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban."  Sykes  and  Evern- 
den concluded  that: 

Networks  of  scismif  inslruments  could 
moriitor  a  total  test  ban  with  high  reliabil- 
ity. Even  small  clandestine  explosions  could 
be  identified  even  If  extreme  measures  were 
taken  to  evade  detection. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  goes  to  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  Efforts  to  extend 
the  test  ban  treaty  were  made  in  1977 
and  dropped  in  1980.  because  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  verification.  Mr. 
President,  those  of  us  who  believe  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  pushing  down  the 
path  toward  ultimate,  inevitable  nucle- 
ar war  must  challenge  the  decision  of 
our  Government  to  walk  away  from  a 
total,  comprehensive  test-ban   treaty. 


Sykes  ami  fA'-mden  com  ineinKl.'v 
ar^Mif  that  :^urh  a  treaty  would  work.  I 
firnil>  belli  \f  they  are  right-  But 
could  they  be  wrong'  Of  course.  Are 
we  then  takiny  a  risk  with  a  compre 
herusive  test  ban'-'  .Sure  we  are.  Bui  I 
honestly  believe  thi  ri^k  is  a  much 
smaller  risk  than  \\\<-  terrible  risk  we 
take  by  permit  iinr  tlntse  IfjO-kilolon 
underground  ^i  t.-  •(.  ri.iitinue  Those 
tests  relentle.s.si>  improve  the  killing' 
capability  of  nuclear  w,eapons  on  both 
sides  We  can  stop  them  mutually,  and 
use  our  great  scientific  talent  to  verify 
compliance.  We  should  press  for  a  ne- 
gotiated freeze  that  would  do  exactly 
that 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  I  have  re- 
ferred by  Sykes  and  Evernden  from 
the  Scientific  American  of  October 
1982  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(Prom  Scientific  American.  October  1982] 

The  Verification  of  a  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban 

I  By  Lynn  R  Sykes  and  Jack  F.  Evernden) 
Two  treaties  put  into  effect  over  the  past 
20  years  have  set  limits  on  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  which  has  been  signed  by 
more  than  120  nations,  prohibits  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans  and 
space,  allowing  them  only  underground. 
The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1976.  a 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  tJ.S.S.R..  prohibits  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  weapons  with  a  yield 
greater  than  150  kilotons.  In  the  present 
climate  of  widespread  pressures  for  more  ef- 
fective control  of  nuclear  arms  the  idea  of  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing  is 
receiving  renewed  attention  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  an  important  measure.  It 
might  inhibit  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons by  the  major  nuclear  powers,  and  it 
might  also  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  to  other  countries. 

A  halt  to  all  testing  was  the  original  goal 
of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  1963  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban.  New  talks  with  the  aim  of 
achieving  a  total  ban  were  begun  in  1977  by 
the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  Britain, 
but  the  talks  were  suspended  in  1980.  In 
both  cases  the  main  impediment  to  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  was  the  contention  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain  that  compliance 
with  the  treaty  could  not  be  verified  be- 
cause sufficiently  .small  underground  nucle- 
ar explosions  could  not  be  reliably  detected 
and  identified.  In  July  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration announced  that  the  test-ban  negoti- 
ations with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain  will  not 
be  resumed.  Once  again  the  primary  reason 
given  was  a  lack  of  confidence  in  methods  of 
verifying  compliance. 

In  1963.  the  reliability  of  measures  for  the 
verification  of  a  treaty  banning  explosions 
larger  than  about  one  kiloton  may  have 
been  arguable,  but  it  no  longer  is.  We  ad- 
dress this  question  as  seismologists  who 
have  been  concerned  for  many  yearr.  with 
the  detection  of  underground  explosions  by 
seismic  methods  and  with  means  of  distin- 
guishing underground  explosions  from 
earthquakes.  We  are  certain  that  the  slate 


of  knowledge  of  seismology  and  the  tech- 
niques for  monitoring  seismic  waves  are  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  that  a  feasible  seismic  net- 
work could  soon  detect  a  clandestine  under- 
ground testing  program  involving  explosions 
as  small  as  one  kiloton.  In  short,  the  techni- 
cal capabilities  needed  to  police  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  down  to  explosions  of  very 
small  size  unquestionably  exist:  the  issues  to 
be  resolved  are  political. 

An  underground  explosion  sets  up  elastic 
vibrations  that  propagate  as  seismic  waves 
through  the  earth  and  along  its  surface. 
The  waves  travel  great  distances,  and  seis 
mic  monitoring  instruments  in  common  use 
are  sensitive  enough  to  record  even  those 
generated  by  very  small  explosions.  Once 
the  waves  have  been  detected  the  main  task 
is  to  distinguish  the  seismic  signals  of  explo- 
sions from  tho.se  of  earthquakes.  Thi.->  can 
be  done  with  a  network  of  several  widely 
separated  seismometers. 

Two  types  of  elastic  vibrations  can  propa- 
gate through  the  solid  body  of  the  earth, 
that  is.  through  the  crust  and  the  mantle. 
The  first  waves  to  arrive  at  a  seismometer 
are  compressional  waves,  which  are  similar 
to  sound  waves  in  air  or  water;  the  seismo- 
logical  name  for  them  is  P  (for  primary) 
waves.  The  slower  body  vibrations  are  shear 
waves,  which  are  similar  to  the  waves  on  a 
vibrating  string:  they  are  called  S  (for  shear 
or  secondary)  waves.  An  underground  explo- 
sion is  a  source  of  nearly  pure  P  waves  be- 
cause it  applies  a  uniform  pressure  to  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  it  creates.  An  earth- 
quake, on  the  other  hand,  is  generated 
when  two  blocks  of  the  earths  crust  rapidly 
slide  past  each  other  along  the  plane  of  a 
fault.  Because  of  this  shearing  motion  an 
earthquake  radiates  predominantly  S  waves. 
A  result  of  the  spherical  symmetry  of  the 
explosion  source  is  that  all  the  seismic 
waves  it  generates  have  a  nearly  radial  sym- 
metry around  the  focus  of  the  explosion.  In 
contrast,  the  highly  directional  character  of 
an  earthquake  source  gives  rise  to  seismic 
waves  with  strongly  asymmetric  patterns. 
The  asymmetry  in  the  amplitude  of  the 
waves  received  at  seismometers  throughout 
the  world  provides  the  means  whereby  the 
seismologists  can  determine  the  faulting 
mechanism  of  a  given  earthquake 

In  addition  to  the  P  and  S  body  waves 
there  are  also  two  types  of  seismic  waves 
that  propagate  only  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  They  are  called  Rayleigh  waves  and 
Love  waves,  and  they  result  from  complex 
reflections  of  part  of  the  body-wave  energy 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth's  crust.  A 
simple  explosion  can  generate  Rayleigh 
waves  but  not  Love  waves,  whereas  an 
earthquake  generates  waves  of  both  types. 

Seismologists  characterize  the  size  of  a 
seismic  event  by  means  of  magnitudes.  A 
given  event  can  be  assigned  several  magni- 
tudes, each  one  based  on  a  different  kind  of 
seismic  wave.  A  magnitude  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  amplitude  of  a  particular  type  of 
wave  normalized  for  distance  and  depth  of 
focus.  Of  the  numerous  magnitudes  that 
can  be  defined  for  a  single  seismic  event  we 
shall  discuss  only  two.  which  in  seismologi- 
cal  notation  are  designated  Ms  and  m^.  The 
former  is  generally  based  on  Rayleigh  waves 
with  a  period  of  20  seconds,  the  latter  on 
one  second  P  waves.  The  magnitude  of  a 
seismic  signal  is  ultimately  related  lo  the 
energy  released  at  the  site  of  the  event.  For 
a  nuclear  explosion  the  customary  measure 
of  energy  release  is  the  yield  in  kilotons, 
where  one  kiloton  is  the  energy  released  by 
detonating  1,000  tons  of  TNT. 

Every    year    there    are    numerous    earth- 
quakes whose  magnitudes  are  in  the  range 


corresponding  to  the  yields  of  underground 
explosions.  Several  methods  can  be  applied 
to  several  types  of  waves  to  distinguish  the 
seismic  waves  of  explosions  from  those  of 
earthquakes.  The  location  of  a  seismic  event 
and  lis  depth  below  the  surface  are  impor- 
tant criteria:  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
routinely  detected  events  can  be  classified 
as  earthquakes  simply  because  they  are 
either  too  deep  or  not  at  a  plausible  site  for 
an  explosion.  The  remaining  events  can  be 
reliably  classified  by  the  amount  of  energy 
radiated  in  the  several  kinds  of  waves  at  var- 
ious frequencies. 

The  location  of  an  event  in  latitude  and 
longitude  is  a  powerful  tool  for  classifica- 
tion. The  position  is  determined  by  record- 
ing the  arrival  of  short-period  P  waves  at 
several  seismographic  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  travel  time  of  the  P 
waves  to  each  station  is  a  function  of  dis- 
tance and  depth  of  focus.  From  the  arrival 
times  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  source  with  an  absolute  error  of  less 
than  10  to  25  kilometers  if  the  seismic  data 
are  of  high  quality. 

The  identification  of  seismic  events  at  sea 
is  quite  simple.  It  is  assumed  that  the  net- 
work monitoring  a  test-ban  treaty  would  in- 
clude a  small  number  of  simple  hydroacous- 
tic  stations  around  the  shores  of  the  oceans 
and  on  a  few  critical  islands  to  measure 
pressure  waves  in  seawater.  The  hydroa- 
couslic  signal  of  an  underwater  explosion  is 
so  different  from  that  of  an  earthquake  and 
can  be  detected  at  such  long  range  that  the 
identification  of  a  seismic  event  at  sea  as  an 
explosion  or  an  earthquake  is  simple  and 
positive.  Hence  any  event  whose  calculated 
position  is  at  least  25  kilometers  at  sea  (a 
ma.'gin  allowing  for  errors)  can  be  classified 
as  an  earthquake  on  the  basis  of  its  location 
and  the  character  of  its  hydroacoustic 
signal. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  position  of  a 
seismic  event  can  be  determined  in  an  area 
offshore  of  an  island  arc  ha.s  been  tested 
with  an  array  of  ocean-bottom  seismometers 
off  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  the 
Kurile  Islands  in  the  US.S.R.  The  tests  in- 
dicate that  the  accuracy  of  a  seismic  net- 
work under  these  circumstances  is  much 
better  than  25  kilometers.  Holding  to  that 
standard,  however,  one  finds  that  well  o\er 
half  of  the  worlds  seismic  events  are  defi- 
nitely at  sea  and  are  therefore  easily  identi- 
fied as  earthquakes. 

Another  large  group  of  detected  events 
have  their  epicenters  on  land  but  in  regions 
where  no  nuclear  explosions  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, these  events  too  can  be  safely  classi- 
fied as  earthquakes.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
world's  seLsmic  activity  is  in  regions  that  are 
of  no  concern  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Thus  the 
simple  act  of  locating  seismic  events  classi- 
fies most  of  them  as  earthquakes. 

Calculating  the  depth  of  focus  provides  a 
means  of  identifying  a  large  fraction  of  the 
remaining  earthquakes.  From  55  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  worlds  earthquakes  are  at 
depths  of  more  ihan  30  kilometers:  at  least 
90  percent  are  more  than  10  kilometers 
deep  Any  seismic  event  as  deep  as  15  kilo- 
meters IS  certainly  an  earthquake.  No  one 
has  yet  drilled  into  the  earth  s  crust  as  far 
down  as  10  kilometers,  and  th?  deepest  nu- 
clear explosions  have  been  at  a  depth  of 
about  two  kilometers. 

Several  seismological  procedures  can  be 
employed  to  determine  an  event's  depth  of 
focus.  In  most  cases  the  depth  is  calculated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  location.  When  a 
seismic  event   is  detected  at   20  stalioixs  or 


more,  a  routinely  calculated  depth  of  30  kil- 
ometers or  more  ensures  with  a  95  percent 
degree  of  confidence  that  the  event  was  at 
least  15  kilometers  below  the  surface. 

A  powerful  technique  for  estimating 
depth  can  be  applied  if  at  least  one  seismo- 
logical station  is  within  a  few  hundred  kilo- 
meters of  the  detected  event.  lA  monitoring 
network  for  a  comprehensive  lest  ban  would 
be  quite  likely  to  meet  this  condition  in 
areas  where  nuclear  testing  might  be  ex- 
pected )  A  pair  of  P  and  S  waves  generated 
at  the  same  instant  and  recorded  by  a  sta- 
tion near  the  event  follow  identical  paths 
but  propagate  at  different  speeds.  The  dif- 
ference in  their  times  of  arrival,  or  in  other 
words  the  difference  in  their  phases,  there- 
fore serves  to  determine  the  time  of  origin 
of  the  event.  With  experience  the  seismo- 
grams  of  a  station  near  the  event  can  be 
successfully  analyzed  to  detect  at  least  one 
pair  of  such  P  and  S  phases.  Given  the  time 
of  origin  determined  in  this  way  and  the  ar- 
rival limes  of  the  P  waves  at  only  a  few  dis- 
tant receivers,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
depth  of  focus  can  be  made. 

There  may  remain  critical  seismic  regions 
where  nearby  stations  do  not  exist.  Data 
from  large  events  can  then  be  employed  to 
refine  the  calculated  depth  and  location  of 
smaller  events.  The  essence  of  the  tech- 
nique is  to  correct  the  observed  times  of 
small  events  by  noting  the  differences  be- 
tween the  observed  and  the  calcuated  times 
for  a  large  event  in  the  same  area.  The  pro- 
cedure is  in  routine  use  by  several  networks. 
The  combined  effectiveness  of  location 
and  depth  in  distinguishing  earthquakes 
from  explosions  is  impressive  More  than  90 
percent  of  all  earthquakes  either  are  under 
oceans  or  are  at  least  30  kilometers  deep  (or 
both).  Most  of  the  remaining  earthquakes 
are  of  little  interest  because  they  are  in 
countries  that  are  unlikely  to  be  testing  nu- 
clear weapons  or  m  countries  where  clandes- 
tine testing  would  be  impossible.  For  the 
United  States,  of  course,  the  U.S.S.R  is  the 
country  of  prime  interest.  About  75  percent 
of  the  earthquakes  in  and  near  the  U.S.S.R 
are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  near 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  the  Kurile 
Islands.  Almost  all  of  the  shocks  in  these 
areas  either  have  a  focal  depth  greater  than 
50  kilometers  or  are  well  offshore.  It  turns 
out  that  seismic  events  whose  calculated  po- 
sition is  on  land  in  the  U.S.S.R  or  less  than 
25  kilometers  at  sea  and  whose  calculated 
depth  IS  less  than  50  kilometers  constitute 
only  about  .5  percent  of  the  world's  earth- 
quakes. This  amounts  to  about  100  earth- 
quakes per  year  with  an  m  magnitude  great- 
er than  3,8  for  which  other  seismic  discrim- 
inants must  be  employed 

None  of  the  measures  we  have  discussed 
so  far  relies  on  the  detaiied  characteristics 
of  the  wa\es  radiated  by  earthquakes  and 
explosions.  Several  powerful  discriminants 
are  based  on  those  characteristics,  in  par- 
ticular on  the  relative  amounts  of  energy  in 
waves  of  different  types  and  periods.  For  ex- 
ample, a  shallow  earthquake  generates  20- 
second  Rayleigh  wa\es  with  amplitudes  at 
least  several  times  greater  than  those  of  an 
explosion  that  releases  the  same  amount  of 
energy.  In  the  notational  practice  of  seis- 
mology the  comparison  of  the  two  magni- 
tudes is  referred  to  as  the  M,:m  ratio,  thai 
is,  the  ratio  cf  long-period  to  short-period 
waves. 

A  second  spectral  discriminant  is  based  on 
the  obsenation  that  long-period  P  and  S 
waves  are  rarely  or  never  seen  in  association 
with  explosioris  but  one  type  or  the  other  is 
routinely  detected  today  by  simple  seismo- 
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rnelcrs  for  most  larl  tujuakcs  that  have  u 
one  stH-ond  P  v^wf  niaKnilmie  of  at  least  4.5. 
Mure  .sophisticated  .seismic  stations  and 
ni>rr  ^(.phisticated  analysis  of  the  signals 
couiil  ,  .'AIT  the  magnitude  at  which  such 
waves     a:,  h.     Irlectcd. 

A  tli:r  I  ii  ■  nction  is  that  surface  waves  of 
the  Love  type  are  generated  far  more 
strongly  by  shallow  earthquakes  than  they 
are  by  underground  explosions,  including 
even  abnormal  explosions.  Still  another 
characteristic  feature  of  the  seismic  signal 
from  explosions  is  that  the  first  motion  of 
the  earth  stimulated  by  P  waves  is  always 
upward  because  the  explosion  itself  is  di- 
rected outward;  the  first  P-wave  motion  in 
an  earthquake  can  be  either  upward  or 
downward. 

An  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
separation  of  earthquakes  from  explosions 
on  an  M.:m,  diagram  is  that  P-waves  from 
the  two  kinds  of  events  have  different  radi- 
ation patterns.  Explosions  radiate  short- 
period  P  waves  equally  in  all  directions, 
whereas  earthquakes  have  very  asymmetric 
patterns.  Hence  most  earthquake  sources 
show  a  decrease  of  from  .4  to  one  magnitude 
unit  from  the  peak  values  when  the  P-wave 
amplitudes  are  averaged  over  pertinent  radi- 
ations angles.  A  simple  explosion  does  not 
initially  radiate  any  shear  waves,  earth 
quakes  typically  generate  large  shear  waves. 
As  a  result  Rayleigh  waves  generated  by 
many  types  of  earthquakes  have  a  larger 
amplitude  than  the  corresponding  waves 
generated  by  underground  explosions  of  the 
same  m„ 

There  is  a  characteristic  time  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  source  of  a  seismic  event,  the 
tune  is  equal  to  the  maximum  source  dimen 
sion  divided  by  the  velocity  of  source  forma- 
tion. The  source  dimension  for  earthquakes 
is  the  length  of  the  break  where  most  of  the 
short-period  energy  is  released:  it  is  from 
three  to  20  times  greater,  depending  on  the 
state  of  stre.ss  in  the  rocks,  than  the  radius 
of  the  cavity  and  shatter  zone  of  a  compara 
ble  explosion.  The  velocity  of  source  forma 
tion  for  earthquakes  is  from  somewhat  less 
to  much  less  than  the  velocity  of  shear 
waves  in  the  rocks  surrounding  the  fault, 
whereas  the  relevant  velocity  for  explosions 
IS  the  velocity  of  shock  waves  in  the  rock, 
which  is  essentially  the  velocity  of  compres- 
sional  waves.  As  a  result  of  these  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  source  and  the  velocity  of 
source  formation  the  characteristic  limes 
for  earthquakes  and  explosions  differ  by  a 
factor  of  from  6  to  40.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  differences  are  observed  be- 
tween the  short-period  P-wave  spectra  of 
earthquakes  and  explosions. 

Observations  of  several  U.S.  explosions 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  phe- 
nomenon called  overshoot.  It  is  related  to 
shock  waves  in  strong  rock,  but  it  can  be 
thought  of  as  an  equivalent  of  cavity  pres 
sure  rising  to  high  values  followed  by  a  de- 
crease in  pressuer  by  a  factor  of  four  or  five; 
the  lower  pressure  is  then  maintained  for 
many  tens  of  seconds.  Overshoot,  when  it 
occurs,  provides  additional  P-wave  spectral 
discrimination  and  augments  discrimination 
by  means  of  the  M.;m»  ratio  for  larger 
events. 

It  was  once  thought  that  an  explosion 
could  not  give  rise  to  any  Love  waves  at  all. 
A  phenomenon  that  was  a  great  significance 
in  thwarting  President  Kennedy's  effort  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  in 
1963  was  the  observation  that  many  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  at  the  U.S.  test- 
ing site  in  Nevada,  particularly  those  in 
hard    rock,    generated    unmistakable    Love 


A.i'.-':  I  he  failure  of  the  qualiiatiw  'riti 
rion  No  Love  waves  from  explosion  '  (at  a 
time  when  such  quantitative  criteria  as  the 
comparison  of  the  magnitudes  of  long- 
period  and  short-period  waves  were  not  ade- 
quately established)  left  seismologists 
unable  to  guarantee  their  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  seismic  waves  of  underground  ex 
plosions  from  those  of  earthquakes. 

The  presence  of  Love  waves  in  the  Nevada 
tests  has  since  l>een  explained.  What  was 
not  considered  in  the  earlier  analyses  was 
the  influence  of  the  natural  stressed  state 
of  the  earth  on  the  waves  generated  by  an 
explosion.  The  creation  of  a  cavity  and  its 
surrounding  shatter  cone  by  an  under- 
ground explosion  leads  to  the  release  of 
some  of  the  natural  stress,  which  in  turn 
generates  seismic  waves  equivalent  of  those 
of  a  small  earthquake,  including  Love  waves. 
The  observed  waves  are  a  superposition  of 
the  waves  from  the  explosion  and  from  the 
release  of  the  stress. 

The  release  of  natural  stress  also  alters 
the  amplitude  of  Rayleigh  waves.  The  per 
turbation  has  never  been  large  enough, 
however,  to  put  in  doubt  the  nature  of  an 
event  identified  by  the  ratio  of  long-period 
to  short  period  waves.  Only  rarely  does  the 
perturbation  significantly  affect  the  ampli- 
tude of  P  waves;  it  is  not  known  ever  to  have 
changed  the  direction  of  their  first  motion. 
Moreover,  if  the  magnitude  M,  is  deter- 
mined from  Love  waves  rather  than  Ray 
leigh  waves,  the  ratio  method  (M.:m,)  pro- 
vides an  excellent  discriminant. 

In  short,  if  seismologists  had  done  their 
homework  thoroughly  by  1963.  the  nations 
of  the  world  might  well  have  achieved  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  then.  Today 
the  release  of  natural  stresses  in  the  earth 
is  significant  only  as  a  perturbing  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
yield  of  an  explosion  is  estimated  from  Ray- 
leigh waves. 

Reports  of  earthquakes  occasionally  have 
M»:mb  values  like  those  of  explosions  have 
been  cited  as  a  factor  that  might  impede  the 
effective  monitoring  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  In  analyzing  a  large  set  of  earth- 
quakes m  all  parts  of  the  world  and  of  un- 
derground explosions  in  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  we  found  only  one  example 
of  this  kind  of  ambiguity.  The  focus  of  the 
event  was  far  from  the  area  in  which  the 
seismometer  network  gave  its  best  results. 

In  1972.  at  a  meeting  of  the  UN  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  the  U.S.  submitted  a 
list  of  25  anomalous  "  events  that  were  said 
to  tw  indicative  of  a  problem  in  discrimina- 
tion. In  1976.  the  25  events  were  reanalyzed 
by  one  of  us  (Sykes)  and  two  other  seismolo- 
gists. Rot)ert  Talhum  and  Donald  Forsythe. 
It  was  established  that  about  half  of  the 
events  had  Ms:mb  values,  that  put  them 
clearly  in  the  earthquake  population.  Most 
of  the  original  magnitudes  had  been  deter- 
mined from  only  one  or  two  stations,  and 
much  existing  information  had  not  even 
been  consulted.  When  the  records  of  other 
available  stations  were  examined,  the  events 
ceased  to  be    anomalous  ' 

For  the  remaining  problem  events  Mt:mb 
measurements  based  on  20-.second  Rayleigh 
waves  gave  values  in  the  range  characteris 
tic  of  explosions.  Several  of  these  events 
were  at  depths  of  from  25  to  50  kilometers, 
where  the  possibility  of  nuclear  testing  can 
be  excluded  in  any  case,  but  the  magnitude 
ratio  nonetheless  demanded  explanation.  It 
is  known  from  selsmologlcal  theory  that  cer- 
tain types  of  earthquakes  at  these  depths 
excite  long-period  Rayleigh  waves  poorly. 
The   theory   predicts,    however,   that   Love 


*ave.s  and  Mbrations  ciillt-d  lii>;ii(r  mode 
RayleiKh  waves  are  in  many  instances  vigor 
ously  generated  in  these  circumstances  An 
analysis  of  recordir,*'  <•<  '  hi  \t<\i-  wavt'S  and 
the  higher-modi  Ha.i'ui  Aa.i  ulentified 
several  more  of  the  pruhlt  m  i--.(nt,s  a.s  eartli 
quakes. 

Only  a  single  .sequence  of  eveni.-^  at  one 
place  in  Tibet  remained  as  a  problini  In 
that  region  underground  nuclear  tisliriK  is 
unlikely,  but  the  nature  of  the  evcnt.s  rould 
not  be  determined  with  certainty  from  the 
magnitude  ratios.  We  think  the  reason  is 
that  with  the  seismographic  networks  of  the 
1960's,  when  the  events  were  recorded.  Love 
waves  could  not  be  detected  for  small -mag 
nitude  events  because  they  were  obscured 
by  background  earth  noise.  New  installa- 
tions and  new  modes  of  data  processing 
have  greatly  reduced  the  problem.  If  the 
same  series  of  events  or  a  similar  series  were 
to  take  place  today,  we  think  they  would  be 
identified  unambiguously.  Long-period  seis- 
mographs in  boreholes  and  routine  digital 
processing  of  seismograms  lead  to  a  suppres- 
sion of  background  noise  and  Increase  the 
deteclability  of  many  types  of  waves,  includ- 
ing Love  waves. 

As  It  happened,  the  nature  of  the  Tibetan 
problem  sequence  was  resolved  in  spite  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  long-period  data  of 
the  time.  At  .several  stations  the  first 
motion  of  the  P  waves  was  downward,  which 
Is  not  possible  for  an  explosion.  Hence  the 
events  must  have  been  small  earthquakes. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  for  the 
networks  we  shall  describe  below  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  problem  events  at 
m„  4  or  more.  We  know  of  no  Eurasian 
earthquake  with  a  one-second  P-wave  mag- 
nitude of  4  or  more  in  the  past  20  years 
whose  waves  are  classified  as  those  of  an  ex- 
plosion. (Of  course,  numerous  smaller  Eura- 
sian earthquakes  during  that  period  went 
unidentified  because  of  inadequate  data,  i 
Furthermore,  to  our  knowledge  not  one  out 
of  several  hundred  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions set  off  in  the  same  period  radiated 
seismic  waves  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  an  earthquake  Our  experience  in- 
dicates an  extremely  low  probability  that  an 
event  will  remain  unidentified  when  all  the 
available  techniques  of  discrimination  are 
brought  to  bear 

No  monitoring  technology  can  offer  an  ab- 
solute assurance  that  even  the  smallest  illic- 
it explosion  would  be  detected.  We  presume 
that  an  ability  to  delect  and  identify  events 
whose  seismic  magnitude  is  equivalent  to  an 
explosive  yield  of  about  one  kiloton  would 
be  adequate.  It  is  often  assumed  that  for 
the  US.  to  subscribe  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  it  would  require  90  percent  confi- 
dence of  detecting  any  violation  by  another 
party  to  the  treaty.  Developing  a  new  nucle- 
ar weapon,  however,  generally  requires  a 
series  of  tests,  and  the  probability  that  at 
least  one  explosion  will  be  detected  rises 
sharply  as  the  number  of  the  tests  is  in- 
creased. Moreover,  a  90  percent  level  of  con- 
fidence for  the  detection  of  even  a  single  ex- 
plosion probably  is  not  needed.  For  a  coun- 
try seeking  to  evade  the  treaty  the  expected 
probability  of  detection  would  certainly 
have  to  be  less  than  30  percent,  and  perhaps 
much  less,  even  if  only  one  illicit  test  were 
planned.  The  test-ban  agreements  thai  have 
been  considered  over  the  years  all  include 
an  'escape  clause  "  through  which  a  country 
could  renounce  its  treaty  obligations.  Unless 
the  probability  of  detection  were  very  low,  a 
country  whose  national  interest  seemed  to 
demand  a  resumption  of  testing  would  pre- 


sumably   invoke   the   escape   clause   rather 
than  risk  being  caught  cheating. 

Given  these  standards  of  reliability  for  a 
monitoring  system,  it  is  possible  to  specify 
the  size  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  seismic 
network  that  would  be  needed  to  verify 
compliance  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Two  kinds  of  network  can  be  considered  for 
maintaining  seismic  surveillance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  One  network  consists  of  15  stations 
outside  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the 
second  network  the  15  external  stations  are 
supplemented  by  15  internal  ones. 

The  ultimate  limit  on  the  detection  of 
seismic  signals  Is  lmpo,sed  by  microseisms,  or 
random  vibrations  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Most  microsei,sms  are  induced  by  the  earth'.s 
atmophere  and  oceans.  In  order  to  detect  a 
one-klloton  explosion  in  much  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  monitoring  network  would  have 
to  be  able  to  recognize  above  the  back- 
ground noise  any  event  with  a  short-period 
P-wave  magnitude  of  3.8  or  more.  In  order 
to  distinguish  an  explosion  from  an  earth- 
quake by  comparing  the  long-period  magni- 
tude with  short-period  one,  the  network 
would  also  have  to  be  able  to  detect  surface 
waves  with  an  Ms  magnitude  of  2.5  or  more. 
The  network  of  15  external  stations  could 
achieve  these  goals.  Indeed,  since  almost  all 
the  seismic  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  along 
its  borders,  the  external  network  would  be 
sensitive  to  events  of  even  smaller  magni- 
tude there.  The  mere  detection  of  a  seismic 
event  In  most  areas  of  the  Interior  would 
constitute  identification  of  the  event  as  an 
explosion. 

The  low  limit  of  one  kiloton  on  the  yield 
of  an  explosion  that  could  be  detected  by  an 
external  network  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  coupling  between  the  explo- 
sion and  the  seismic  radiation  is  efficient 
and  that  the  explosion  was  not  set  off 
during  or  soon  after  a  large  earthquake.  If 
one  must  consider  the  possibility  that  a 
country  would  try  to  evade  a  test-ban  treaty 
by  decoupling,  or  muffling,  an  explosion 
and  thereby  reducing  the  amplitude  of  the 
emitted  seismic  signals,  an  improved  net- 
work would  be  required.  In  principle  such 
muffling  could  be  done  by  detonating  the 
explosion  in  a  large  cavity  or  by  using 
energy-absorbing  material  In  a  smaller 
cavity.  The  former  stratagem  might  reduce 
the  seismic  signal  of  an  explosion  by  1.9 
magnitude  units  as  measured  by  one-second 
P  waves  (that  is.  by  mb).  The  latter  strata- 
gem might  bring  a  reduction  of  one  unit. 

The  use  of  an  oversize  cavity  is  clearly  the 
more  worrisome  possibility,  but  it  could  be 
attempted  only  in  certain  geologic  forma- 
tions: a  salt  dome  or  a  thick  sequence  of 
bedded  salt  deposits.  Few  areas  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  deposits  of  salt  in  which  the 
construction  of  a  cavity  large  enough  for  de- 
coupling a  several-kiloton  explosion  would 
be  possible.  The  maximum  size  of  a  cavity 
that  could  reasonably  be  constructed  and 
maintained  sets  a  limit  of  two  kilotons  on 
explosions  that  might  be  muffled  in  this 
way  and  escape  detection  by  the  15-station 
external  network. 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  amplitude  of 
radiated  seismic  waves  is  by  detonating  an 
explosion  in  a  low-coupling  medium  such  as 
dry  alluvium.  The  maximum  thickness  of 
dry  alluvium  in  the  U.S.S.R.  .sets  a  limit  of 
10  kilotons  on  explosiorxs  that  might  be  con- 
cealed by  this  means,  again  assuming  that 
only  the  15  external  stations  were  installed. 
Another  possible  drawback  of  an  exclu- 
sively external  network  should  be  men- 
tioned. Confusion  could  arise  when  signals 
from  two  or  more  earthquakes  reached  a 


station  simultaneously.  The  effect  would  be 
most  troublesome  when  the  long-period 
waves  from  a  small  event  in  the  U.S.S.R.  ar- 
rived at  the  same  time  as  similar  waves  from 
a  much  larger  earthquake  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Under  these  circumstances  it  might 
be  difficult  to  establish  with  certainly  by 
comparing  Ms  with  m,  the  identity  of  the 
event  in  the  U.S.S.R.  With  a  network  of  15 
external  stations  there  would  be  a  few 
events  per  year  in  which  the  smaller  earth- 
quake was  in  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R  or 
within  25  kilometers  of  its  borders  and  at  a 
depth  of  less  than  50  kilometers. 

A  monitoring  network  made  up  of  15  seis- 
mographic stations  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
15  in.side  it  would  largely  eliminate  the 
problem  of  coincident  earthquake  signals 
and  would  greatly  reduce  the  maximum 
yield  of  an  explosion  that  might  e.scape  de 
tection.  even  if  decoupling  were  attempted. 
The  internal  monitoring  stations  would  be 
simple  unattended  ones,  with  the  capability 
of  measuring  vertical  ground  motion  and 
two  orthogonal  components  of  horizontal 
motion,  so  that  the  distance  and  direction  of 
a  nearby  event  could  be  estimated  from  the 
data  of  a  single  short-range  station.  With 
such  a  network  in  place,  and  assuming  that 
muffling  was  attempted  in  the  presence  of 
normal  earth  noise,  the  largest  explosion 
that  would  have  a  30  percent  chance  of  es- 
caping detection  in  any  setting  except  a  salt 
dome  would  be  .5  kiloton 

For  salt  domes  the  mam  area  of  concern 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  region  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Our  hypothetical  network  has 
three  stations  there.  Even  a  small  explosion 
in  a  large  salt-dome  cavity  would  emit  cer- 
tain P  and  S  waves  with  an  amplitude  large 
enough  to  be  detected  by  nearby  stations. 
Furthermore,  detection  by  even  one  of  the 
stations  would  immediately  identify  the 
event  as  an  explcsion  because  the  area  has 
no  natural  seismic  activity.  As  a  result  eva- 
sion would  not  be  likely  to  be  attempted  at  a 
yield  greater  than  one  kiloton  even  in  the 
salt-dome  area. 

A  possible  strategy  for  evasion  that  has 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  is  the 
one  of  hiding  the  seismic  signal  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  in  the  signal  of  a  large  earth- 
quake, which  might  be  near  the  site  of  the 
explosion  or  far  from  it.  For  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  only  credible  possibility  is  a  distant 
earthquake  because  the  only  possible  test- 
ing sites  where  earthquakes  are  frequent 
enough  to  make  the  effort  worth  while  are 
on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  in  the 
Kurile  Islands.  Clandestine  testing  there  is 
not  likely  because  seismic  activity  in  the 
area  can  be  monitored  in  detail  from  sta- 
tions in  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Indeed,  oceanbotlon  seismometers  and  hy- 
droacoustic  sensors  could  be  placed  just  off- 
shore. 

The  first  defense  against  evasion  by  the 
masking  of  a  test  in  a  large  earthquake  is 
the  questionable  feasibilty  of  the  subter- 
Ixiz^  Unless  the  evader  maintained  several 
testing  sites  the  number  of  opportunities 
per  year  for  clandestine  testing  would  t - 
quite  limited.  In  addition  the  evader  would 
have  to  maintain  his  weapons  in  constant 
readiness  for  firing.  To  attain  the  evasion 
capability  given  below  he  would  have  to  set 
off  an  explosion  within  100  seconds  of  the 
time  of  arrival  of  the  short-period  waves  of 
the  earthquake  He  would  have  to  estimate 
the  maximum  amplitude  and  the  decay  rate 
of  the  earthquake  waves  with  high  accura- 
cy and  he  would  have  to  be  certain  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  P  waves  generated  by  the 
explosion  to  within  .1  magnitude  unit.  Even 


after  taking  these  precautions  the  evader 
would  have  to  accept  a  high  probability  that 
the  event  would  be  delected  by  at  least  one 
monitoring  station  and  a  small  probability 
that  three  stations  would  delect  it.  He 
would  also  have  to  install  and  operate  his 
testing  site  (including  a  large  cavity)  and  his 
own  selsmologlcal  network  in  total  secrecy 
over  a  period  of  years. 

In  contrast  to  these  daunting  require- 
ments for  successful  evasion,  the  only  re- 
quirements for  a  monitoring  nation  are  to 
operate  a  network  of  high-quality  seismic 
stations  and  to  process  the  data  with  deter- 
mination. Against  a  network  of  15  external 
stations  and  15  internal  ones  the  only  effec- 
tive evasion  schemes  at  yields  of  one  kiloton 
or  more  would  require  both  decoupling  and 
hiding  the  explosion  signal  in  an  earth- 
quake. 

The  issues  relating  to  the  monitoring  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  can  be  summarized 
as  follows.  The  understanding  of  seismology 
and  the  testing  of  seismometer  networks  are 
sufficiently  complete  to  ensure  that  compli- 
ance with  a  treaty  could  be  verified  with  a 
high  level  of  confidence.  The  only  explo- 
sions with  a  significant  likelihood  of  escap- 
ing detection  would  be  those  of  very  small 
yield:  less  than  one  kiloton  provided  the 
monitoring  system  includes  stations  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

It  Is  Important  to  view  the  question  of 
yield  in  the  context  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
that  have  been  tested  up  to  now.  The  ones 
that  ushered  in  the  nuclear  age  in  1945  had 
a  yield  of  from  15  to  20  kilotons.  Yields  in- 
creased rapidly  to  the  point  where  the 
U.S.S.R.  tested  a  58.000-kiloton  weapon  in 
1961.  The  largest  underground  explosion 
had  a  yield  of  almost  5,000  kilotons.  Unclas- 
sified reports  place  the  yield  of  the  weapons 
carried  bv  intercontinental  missiles  in  the 
range  from  40  to  9,000  kilotons.  The  yields 
of  underground  explosions  that  might  go 
undetected  or  unidentified  under  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  are  therefore  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  first  nuclear  weapons.  If 
the  threshold  of  reliable  detection  and  iden- 
tification is  one  kiloton,  that  is  only  one- 
150th  of  the  limit  specified  by  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1976. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  verification  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  would  actually  establish 
the  equivalent  of  a  very  low  threshold,  since 
weapons  of  extremely  low  yield  could  be 
tested  underground  without  the  certainty  of 
being  detected  and  identified.  A  treaty  that 
imposed  a  threshold  near  the  limit  of  sels- 
mologlcal monitoring  capability  might 
therefore  be  considered  an  alternative  to  a 
comprehensive  lest  ban.  Such  a  treaty 
might  be  preferable  to  the  present  quite 
high  threshold,  but  it  would  have  the  disad- 
vantage that  arguments  could  arise  over  the 
exact  yield  of  tests  made  near  the  thresh- 
old Indeed,  the  judgment  of  whether  or  not 
a  test  has  taken  place  will  always  be  less 
equivocal  than  an  exact  determination  of 
yield. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  U.S.S.R  may  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  1976  treaty  by  testing  devices  with 
a  yield  greater  than  the  150-kilolon  limit. 
Such  reputed  violations  were  recently  cited 
as  evidence  that  the  threshold  treaty,  which 
has  not  been  ratified  by  ihe  U.S  Senate,  is 
not  verifiable  and  should  be  renegotiated. 
On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  we  conclude 
that  the  reports  are  erroneous;  they  are 
based  on  a  miscalibration  of  one  of  the 
curves  that  relates  measured  seismic  magni- 
tude to  explosive  yield.  When  the  correct 
calibration  is  employed,  It  Is  apparent  that 
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none  of  the  Russian  weapons  tests  exceed 
150  kilotons,  although  several  come  close  to 
it. 

Observations  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
(NTS),  where  American  iiuclearweapons 
tests  are  held,  indicate  there  are  linear  cor- 
relations Ijetween  the  logarithm  of  the  ex- 
plosive yield  and  the  two  magnitude  values. 
M,  and  M„  for  explosions  with  yields  great- 
er than  100  kilotons.  When  the  measured 
Ms  and  M„  values  of  explosions  at  the  Rus- 
sian test  site  near  Semipalatinsk  are  insert- 
ed into  the  NTS  formulas,  however,  the  re- 
sulting estimates  of  yield  given  by  m^  are 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as  those  given 
by  Ms  For  explosions  in  hard  rock  at  many 
test  sites  estimates  of  yield  based  on  the 
NTS  Ms  formula  have  invariably  agreed 
with  actual  yields,  whereas  estimates  based 
on  the  NTS  m^  formula  have  sometimes 
been  in  drastic  disagreement  with  the  actual 
yield. 

A  strong  correlation  has  been  found  be- 
tween m^  values  measured  at  individual  sta- 
tions and  P-wave  travel  times  to  these  sta- 
tions. The  U.S.S.R.  routinely  publishes  seis- 
mological  bulletins  that  include  P-wave  ar- 
rival times  of  earthquakes,  and  it  is  straight- 
forward to  interpret  the  times  for  stations 
in  central  Asia  in  terms  of  the  expected  pat- 
tern of  mj  values  near  Semipalatinsk.  Prom 
an  analysis  of  the  P-wave  signals  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  m^  value  for  an  explosion  at 
Semipalatinsk  is  40  percent  greater  than  an 
equivalent  explosion  at  NTS.  This  is  the 
same  correction  that  must  be  applied  to  the 
curve  relating  m„  to  yield  at  NTS  to  make 
the  m„  estimates  of  the  yield  of  Russian  ex- 
plosions consistent  with  the  Ms  estimates. 
Thus  two  modes  of  analysis  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  essentially  universal 
relation  between  M,  and  yield  whereas  the 
curve  relating  m^  to  yield  must  be  calibrated 
for  each  test  site. 

A  comprehensive  treaty  would  have  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  over  a  low-threshold 
treaty:  all  technological  uncertainties  would 
work  against  the  potential  evader.  A  coun- 
try planning  a  surreptitious  nuclear  test 
could  not  know  the  exact  seismic-detection 
capability  of  other  nations  or  the  exact 
magnitude  of  the  seismic  waves  that  would 
be  generated  by  his  test.  A  ban  on  nuclear 
explosions  of  all  sizes  would  also  have  the 
important  conceptual  value  that  nuclear 
weapons,  no  matter  what  their  size,  would 
be  recognized  as  inherently  different  from 
conventional  weapons. 

It  is  sobering  to  consider  how  the  state  of 
the  world  would  differ  if  a  full  test  ban  had 
been  achieved  in  1963.  The  number  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  has  grown  tremendously  since 
then  and  is  now  estimated  at  from  50.000  to 
100.000.  The  loss  of  life  and  the  social 
damage  that  would  be  inflicted  in  a  major 
nuclear  exchange  are  vastly  greater  than 
they  were  in  1963.  Furthermore,  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  less  secure  now 
than  ever  before,  not  because  of  any  failure 
to  develop  arms  but  because  of  the  growing 
stockpiles  of  weapons  and  the  inability  of 
any  nation  to  defend  itself  against  nuclear 
attack. 

A  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
disarmament.  Meaningful  reduction.;  in  the 
nuclear  threat  must  include  a  continuing 
and  serious  proce.ss  of  arms  control;  in  this 
process,  however,  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty  could  have  an  important  part.  The 
problems  of  negotiating  such  a  treaty  are 
overwhelmingly  political  rather  than  tech- 
nical and  must  be  recognized  as  such. 

Before  the  suspension  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the   United  States.   Britain   and   the 


U.S.S.R.  in  1980  tentative  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  a  number  of  issues.  All 
three  nations  agreed  that  a  test -ban  treaty 
would  include  a  prohibition  of  all  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  all  environments,  a  mor 
atorium  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
until  arrangements  for  undertaking  them 
could  be  worked  out.  provisions  for  on-site 
inspections,  a  mechanism  for  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  seismic  data  and  the  in- 
stallation of  tamperproof  seismic  stations 
by  each  country  in  the  territory  of  the 
others.  The  proposed  treaty  would  have  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  agreements  on  the 
long-standing  issues  of  on-site  inspection, 
peaceful  explosions  and  the  placement  of 
monitoring  stations  in  each  country  repre- 
sented important  breakthroughs.  It  would 
be  a  setback  for  the  cause  of  international 
security  if  this  hard-won  ground  were  now 
lost. 

For  many  years  the  stated  policy  of  the 
U.S.  has  emphasized  the  desirability  of  a 
complete  test  ban  if  verification  could  be  en- 
sured. The  policy  was  not  fundamentally  al- 
tered by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  put  off  further  negotia- 
tions on  the  test  ban.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  reported  that  the  Administration  still 
supports  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  nuclear  testing  but  has  doubts 
about  the  efficacy  and  reliability  of  seismic 
methods  of  verification.  As  we  have  at- 
tempted to  show  here,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stance to  such  doubts. 
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AMNESTY  IMUKNATIONAL 
RELEASES  1983  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Amnesty  International,  the  interna- 
tional human  rights  organization 
which  in  1977  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  peace,  recently  released  its  1983 
annual  report.  The  report  gives 
nation-by-nation  accoimts  of  Amnesty 
International's  struggle  against  the  de- 
tention of  prisoners  of  conscience, 
against  imprisonment  without  fair 
trial,  and  against  tortures  and  execu 
tions.  The  report  stresses  that  a  vital 
aspect  of  that  struggle  is  providing  un- 
biased, accurate  information  about 
such  abuses,  and  states  that  "Amnesty 
International  is  in  fact  rarely  shown 
to    have    reported    incorrectly."    De- 


tailed. ri-li;il)li-  acidiint.s  nf  human 
righLs  ()tfi'ii.-.f-  in  ovir  115  countries 
are  included  in  ihi   curnnt  report. 

The  work  of  .-Xmrie^tN  International 
is  a  clear  remiiuie.'-  th;it  despite  ttie  at 
tenlion  of  such  internationallv  rero^' 
nized  organizations,  human  riKhUs 
abuses  are  still  dislressintjlv  wide- 
spread. Further  action  to  prevent  such 
offenses  is  still  needed  Vur  the  United 
States.  r:ii :!  M  ;i' 1' ■!!  i.t  the  Internation- 
al Gene:  i.i,  (■(. I,  ...';•  mn  i.s  a  vita!  step. 
We  could  greatly  clarify  our  support 
for  human  rights  by  ratifying  this 
treaty. 

Some  critics  of  the  (Jenonde  Con- 
vention have  questioned  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  international  action 
to  deal  with  this  crime.  A  passage 
from  the  Amnesty  International 
report  applies  to  these  questions.  It 
reads: 

Human  rights  are  an  international  respon- 
sibility and  a  matter  of  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern.  Governments  are  accounta- 
ble not  only  to  their  own  people  but  also,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  to  the  international 
community. 

If  human  rights  are  of  international 
concern,  then  surely  the  most  funda- 
mental of  those  rights— the  right  to 
exist— should  be  defended  by  interna- 
tional action.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  needed  precisely  to  defend  that 
right. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  be  proud  of  its  fine  record  on 
human  rights.  We  ought  to  unhesitat- 
ingly claim  a  position  of  tnoral  leader- 
ship among  our  fellow  nations.  Our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  an  unfortunate  blemish  on  our 
excellent  record.  Ratification  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  our  longstanding 
support  of  human  rights,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  lend  its  advice  and  con- 
sent without  delay. 


THE  DEf'Icn    DILEMMA 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  .several  months,  an  apparent 
schism  has  developed  in  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  administration  officials 
over  the  importance  of  the  historically 
high  levels  of  Federal  budget  deficits 
threatening  the  economy. 

The  debate  reveals  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Treasury 
Secretary.  Mr.  Regan,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Mr.  Peld.stein.  Very 
simply,  the  Treasury  Secretary  main- 
tains that  current  level  deficits  will 
have  little  if  any  effect  upon  interest 
rates  and  the  strength  of  the  economic 
recovery.  Chairman  Feldstein.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  repeatedly  called  for 
immediate  reduction  of  the  looming 
budget  deficits  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
tinuing high  levels  of  real  interest 
rates  and  or  disruption  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  recovery. 

The  Treasury  argument  is  premised 
upon     the     assumption     that     future 


budget  deficits  are  basically  cyclical  m 
naturi\  and  thus  will  disappear  under 
a  f:i..:.r  economic  growth  .sceniano. 
This  rationale  seemingly  diminishes 
the  relative  importance  of  these  defi- 
cits. The  argument,  however,  simply 
ignores  the  size  of  the  structural  defi- 
cit and  its  relationship  to  financial 
markets.  It  does  not  consider  the  Ioih: 
run  consequences  of  high  structural 
deficits  on  the  growth  potential  of  the 
economv.  Further,  the  administra- 
tions own  budget,  pr(>sented  to  the 
Congress  in  February,  projects  a  .struc- 
tural deficit  which  steadily  increa.ses 
to  the  point  where  it  envelopes  5.7  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  by 
1986. 

Mr.  Feldstein,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  argued  repeatedly  that  without 
immediate  action  to  reduce  these  large 
Federal  deficits  the  recovery  will 
remain  fragile  and  could  sell-destruct. 
The  Presidents  chief  economic  advi.sor 
warns  that  without  constructive  action 
to  reduce  these  deficits,  including  both 
spending  reduction  and  revenue  in- 
creases, real  interest  rates  will  stay  ex- 
tremely high  and  may  even  increase  as 
financial  markets  become  convinced 
that  Congress  will  not  address  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  imper- 
ative that  we.  as  responsible  elected 
representatives  of  the  American 
people,  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
control  these  levels  of  budget  deficits. 
Mr.  Feldstein  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  link  between  future  deficits 
and  continuing  high  real  interest  rates 
is  unambiguous. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  and  as  a  conferee  on  the 
House-Senate        budget        conference 
which   blueprinted   a   bipartisan   first 
budget  resolution.  I  can  readily  attest 
to  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  consen- 
sus on  the  matter.  The  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  was  a  construc- 
tive compromise.  I  did  not  agree  with 
everv  provision  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  on  the  whole  I  believed  and 
still  believe  that  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  hard  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  believe  now.  just  a  few  short 
months   after   Congress   took   the   re- 
sponsible action  of  adopting  a  budget 
strategy  which  called  for  both  spend- 
ing   restraint    and    revenue    increases 
and    reduced    the    projected    Federal 
deficits  by  $100  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  that  somehow  this  tough  action 
is  no  longer  needed.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  logic  simply  ignores  the  re- 
ality of  the  current  situation  and  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  and  I  refuse  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

I  commend  Dr.  Feldstein  for  his 
candor  in  this  matter.  The  President 
should  heed  the  advice  of  his  adviser 
and  act  accordingly. 

We  in  Congress  must  take  the  fiscal- 
ly prudent  and  responsible  actions  to 
reduce  these  large  deficits.  To  do  any- 
thing less  is  simply  to  invite  a  vote  of 


no  confidence  from  those  to  which  we 
are  beholden,  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  articles  only  .serve  to  re- 
inforce the  importance  and  necessity 
fur  immediate  action  on  this  pressing 
economic  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Ford  Urges  Swift  Action  on  Deficits 


(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Former  president  Gerald  R.  Ford  yester- 
day called  on  President  Reagan  and  con- 
gressional leaders  to  take  action  now  that 
will  cut  projected  federal  deficits  substan- 
tially. 

He  urged  the  appointment  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  that  would  draw  up  recommen- 
dations immediately-  the  .sooner  the 
better"— for  revenue  and  expenditure 
changes  that  could  be  put  in  place  early  in 
1985.  after  the  1984  election. 

"I'm  not  optimistic  that  Congress  will  act 
to  resolve  the  budget  deficit  problem" 
before  the  election.  Ford  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute here,  where  he  serves  as  a  distin- 
guished fellow.  "I'm  afraid  we  will  have  to 
wait  until  after  the  election,  and  I  hope  its 
not  too  late  then." 

He  added  that  delay  in  making  meaning- 
ful inroads  into  the  deficit  problem  could 
abort  the  recovery,  and  that  would  be 
tragic." 

Ford  said  he  met  Tuesday  with  Reagan, 
summarizing  his  views  and  those  of  other 
former  leaders  who  had  met  with  Ford  at 
Vail  last  August  at  a  World  Forum  spon- 
sored by  the  AEI.  Ford  would  not  be  specific 
about  his  conversation  with  Reagan,  but 
there  was  a  strong  intimation  that  the  two 
Republican  presidents  had  not  agreed  on 
tax  increases. 

In  an  open  break  with  the  White  House 
view.  Ford  had  said  at  Vail  that  Reagan 
should  consider  tax  increases  as  well  as 
spending  cuts.  He  took  that  public  position 
even  though  he  is  aware  that  public  pres- 
sure from  him  to  raise  taxes  displeases  the 
Reagan  White  House. 

Ford  indicated  that  he  had  told  Reagan 
yesterday  that  there  has  to  be  "combined 
[administration-congressional]  leadership  in 
a  nonpartisan  way  to  do  what  obviously  has 
to  be  done.  But  I  hesitate  to  suggest  to  you 
what  I  suggested  to  him." 

Asked  to  summarize  what  Reagan's  reac- 
tion had  been.  Ford  blandly  replied;  'We 
had  many  areas  of  agreement." 

Reagan  has  said  repeatedly  in  recent 
weeks  that  the  administration  will  not  con- 
sider tax  increases  as  a  way  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  On  Tuesday,  he  called  on  his  depart- 
ment heads  to  trim  their  fiscal  1985  spend- 
ing requests,  and  was  quoted  by  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  as  saying  at  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing; "The  best  way  to  reduce  deficits  is  to 
reduce  spending.  And  were  going  to  start 
right  now."" 

Although  Ford  would  not  elaborate  on 
anv  potential  disagreement  with  Reagan,  he 
unhesitatingly  lined  up  against  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  who  has  been 
insisting  in  an  ongoing  debate  with  econom- 
ic advi-ser  Martin  S.  Feldstein  that  the 
budget  deficit  and  high  interest  rates  are 
not   related.  Ford  said    "I  subscribe  to  the 


Miw       of    those    who    have    criticized    the 
Refzan  thesis. 

Ford  also  asserted  that  the  deficits  had 
contributed  to  the  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  foreign  exchange  markets,  "and 
fan  the  flames  of  protectionism.  "  a  stand 
that  put  him  at  odds  wiih  Regan  and  with 
his  undersecretary  for  monetary  affairs. 
Beryl  Sprinkel. 

Sprinke)  testified  at  a  congressional  hear- 
ing last  week  that  the  evidence  doesnt  sup- 
port the  view"  that  the  dollar  is  over\alued 
because  of  high  interest  rates  triggered  by 
the  deficit.  Regan  and  Sprinkel  insist  the 
dollar  is  neither  too  high,  nor  overvalued. 

In  addition  to  his  remarks  on  the  deficit. 
Ford  listed  five  other  areas  of  "concern"  on 
economic  issues.  One  unexpected  comment 
was  that  the  United  Stales  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  an  "interventionist  position"' 
in  foreign  exchange  markeUs  to  bring  the 
dollar  more  into  line  with  underlying  condi- 
tions. 

He  stres.sed  he  was  not  talking  about  rigid 
or  fixed  exchange  rates,  but  greater  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  inter- 
vene than  has  been  the  case  under  Reagan. 


A  Bitter  Fight  Over  the  Deficit 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
The  bitter  debate  between  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Martin  Feldstein  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  on 
whether  larger  federal  deficits  are  helping 
to  keep  interest  rates  high— and.  by  exttii- 
sion.  the  dollar  overvalued- represents  a  sig- 
nificant split  within  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

There  is  evidence,  too.  that  there  is  no 
unanimity  within  the  CEA;  council  member 
William  Poole,  in  a  recent  public  speech  and 
in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  this  re- 
porter, made  clear  that  he  does  not  support 
a  tax  increase  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

But  Feldstein  told  Congress  the  other  day 
that  unless  something  is  done  about  it— and 
quickly— deficits  over  ihe  next  five  or  six 
years  will  add  $1  trillion  to  the  national 
debt. 

He  insists  that  Congress  tackle  the  prob- 
lem now.  aiming  at  reducing  the  cumulative 
debt  bv  $500  billion.  That  would  bring  real 
intrest  rates  and  the  overvalued  dollar 
down,  simultaneously  encouraging  business 
expansion  and  the  potential  for  exports.  He 
would  like  the  tax  increase  enacted  now.  to 
become  effective  in  1985. 

Contrary  to  some  recent  news  accounts 
Feldstein  is  not  alone  in  his  concern  about 
deficits.  OMB  Director  David  Stockman,  for 
example,  is  closer  to  Feldstein  than  to 
Regan  on  this  question.  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Malcolm  Baldrige  and  trade  ambassa- 
dor Bill  Brock  make  no  secret  of  their  con- 
cern about  mounting  red  ink.  But  they  are 
more  vague— at  least  publicly— on  when  the 
attack  should  be  mounted.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  is  strongly  and  un- 
equivocally in  Feldsteins  corner. 

And  Donald  Regan  doesnt  suggest  that 
deficits  are  unimportant.  "It  s  just  a  case  of 
whats  do-able. ""  an  aide  argues. 

Nonetheless,  the  split  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  the  deficit  is  clear;  Regan  mini- 
mizes the  current  threat,  and  says  In  any 
event  that  deficits  do  not  cause  high  inter- 
e.st  rates.  He  points  to  a  more  relaxed  view- 
in  financial  markets  about  fears  of  a  credit 
crunch  next  year. 

For  further  support,  the  Treasury  cites 
Pooles  speech  to  the  Steel  Shipping  con- 
tainer Institute,  in  which  he  said:  ""*  *  *  it 
would  be  a  bad  bargain  in  the  long  run  if  ac- 
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ceptance  of  tax  increases  now  set  back  the 
effort  to  control  spending  in  future  years." 

Poole  elaborated  that  thought  to  me  this 
way:  "Prom  the  economics  side.  I  believe  it 
is  most  desirable  to  close  the  deficit  by  re- 
ducing spending  without  a  tax  increase." 
Poole  concedes  that  "the  political  question 
is  how  you  do  it." 

What  Peldstein  and  others  are  saying  to 
Regan  and  Poole,  as  loud  as  they  can.  is 
that  It  can't  be  done  just  by  reducing  budget 
expenditures.  This  view  was  echoed  yester- 
day by  former  president  Gerald  Ford. 

The  bitterness  between  Feldstein  and 
Regan  pokes  its  way  through  a  polite 
facade.  At  the  CEA.  questions  are  raised 
about  the  economic  talent  of  Treasury 
aides.  At  the  Treasury,  questions  are  raised 
about  Feldstein's  off-base  economic  projec- 
tions earlier  this  year. 

Br  hind  this  unusual  display  of  policy  con- 
flict at  the  top  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  a  conclusion  by  White  House  advis- 
ers Ed  Meese  and  Jim  Baker  that  Congress 
will  not  act  to  cut  the  deficit  before  next 
year's  election.  "In  effect.  "  says  one  insider, 
"the  president  doesn't  want  to  be  seen  de- 
feated on  a  major  issue  like  the  budget." 

One  irony  is  that  earlier  this  year.  Regan 
and  Peldstein  privately  lobbied  with  Mee.se 
and  Baker  for  a  refinement  of  the  standby 
tax  proposal  incorporated  in  the  budget 
Reagan  sent  to  Congress  last  January:  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  taxes  to  be  triggered  by 
the  deficit,  they  proposed  making  the  taxes 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  1985~then 
taking  them  off  if  the  deficit  appeared  to  be 
in  check. 

But  when  this  story  hit  the  newspapers,  it 
only  raised  Baker's  and  Meese's  blood  pres- 
sure. The  idea  was  vetoed  because,  they  con- 
tended, tax  increases  merely  increase  the 
congressional  penchant  for  spending.  Regan 
dropped  this  idea,  and  soon  abandoned  sup- 
port for  any  standby  tax  program.  This  was 
no  flip-flop.  Treasury  sources  say.  because 
Congress  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  its 
part  of  the  bargain  relating  to  standby 
taxes.  Under  the  deal.  Congress  was  to  pro 
vide  $3  wortfi  of  spending  reductions  for 
every  $1  of  tax  increase. 

The  Treasury  staff  then  came  up  with  a 
study  purporting  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessary  cause-effect  link  "  between  deficits 
and  interests  rates,  a  theory  debunked  by 
Feldstein  and  most  financial  analysts. 

Nothing  IS  ever  black  or  white  m  this  com- 
plicated capital,  but  a  reasonable  conclusion 
is  that  team  player  Regan,  like  the  White 
House  pols.  has  his  eyes  focused  on  next 
year's  presidential  election.  Except  for  the 
pure  monetarists  and  right-wing  extremists, 
almost  everybody  else  agrees  that  a  tax  in- 
crease in  addition  to  spending  reductions  is 
desperately  needed  to  cut  staggering  defi- 
cits. 


THE  GOOD  \i  WS  AROUT 
YOUNG  PEOI'lJ-.  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Mrs.  IIAAKINS  Mr.  President, 
today  1  A  '  .,.i  :.M'  to  give  my  col- 
leagues some  good  news  about  kids 
and  drugs.  Despite  the  pervasive  abuse 
of  illegal  drugs  in  this  country,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  great  numbers  of 
school  children  using  drugs.  And  the 
efforts  of  prominent  Americans  to 
focus  attention  on  this  problem  have 
been  highly  successful  in  combating 
youthful  drug  abuse. 


First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  a  highly  vocal  and 
visible  proponent  of  drug  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. As  a  former  actress,  the  First 
Lady  has  made  a  successful  plea  to  en- 
tertainers to  stop  glamorizing  the  use 
of  illicit  drugs.  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  his  special  task  force  have 
also  made  much  progress  in  stopping 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  toot 
my  own  horn,  but  my  own  efforts  to 
stop  international  drug  trafficking  and 
to  combat  youthful  drug  abu.se  in  this 
country  have  not  gone  unrewarded. 
First  of  all.  I  was  very  pleased  that  my 
diplomacy  against  drugs  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  But  I  have  been  most 
gratified  by  the  support  for  my  efforts 
that  has  come  from  the  young  people 
in  Florida.  They  remind  me  once  again 
that  by  publicizing  the  worst -case 
scenario  ■  of  youthful  drug  abuse,  we 
perform  a  useful  public  service  by 
highlighting  the  problem,  but  this 
tends  to  overshadow  the  important 
fact  that  many  young  people  in  this 
country  are  not  hooked  on  drugs  and 
are  well  aware  of  their  dangers. 

I  request  permission,  Mr.  President, 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  just  two  letters  I  received 
from  my  younger  constituents  in  Flor- 
ida on  the  subject  of  youthful  drug 
abuse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

October  6,  1983 

Dear  Senator  Pauuv  Hawkins:  You  have 
a  very  good  idea  concerning  marijuana.  I 
don't  feel  that  a  warning,  however,  will 
phase  drug  users  much. 

I  am  15  years  old  and  I  have  never  come  in 
contact  with  any  kind  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  I 
am  strongly  against  use  of  either  (doctor's 
prescriptions  excluded). 

I  am  an  exception  to  the  teenage  society.  I 
am  very  straight.  I'm  not  pressured  about 
being  the  way  I  am  by  anyone.  I'm  glad  I 
don't  fool  around  with  drugs. 

I  wish  there  were  another  way  to  stress 
emphasis  besides  warning.  People  just  don't 
realize  how  harmful  it  is. 
Sincerely, 

Brenda  Waldron. 

Fort  Myers.  Fla. 

October  7,  1983 
Senator    Hawkin.'i.    I'm    a   sophomore    in 
high  .school,  and  I'm  glad  you're  concerned 
about  marijuana  In  school.  Being  in  school. 
I  know  that  marijuana  is  a  big  problem. 

Most  kids  that  smoke  marijuana  nowdays 
truly  believe  that  marijuana  is  harmless,  or 
they  just  plain  don't  care.  If  kids  really 
knew  what  happened  to  their  bodies  and 
minds,  they  would  never  touch  marijuana. 
Some  people  think  getting  high  is  going  to 
solve  their  problems.  But  as  soon  as  they 
come  down,  all  their  problems  come  back, 
plus  a  few  more. 

I  truly  hope  that  someday  there  will  be  no 
marijuana  problems,  but  that  day  is  very  far 


off.  Until  then,  we  certainly  have  to  start 
doing  something. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tracy  Clark. 

Alva.  Fla. 


THE  INVASION  OF  GRENADA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  25.  I  joined  other  Senate  and 
House  leaders  in  a  Cabinet  room  meet- 
ing convened  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Reagan  to  explain  his  deci- 
sion to  invade  Grenada  earlier  that 
morning. 

Later  that  day.  I  met  with  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  to  hear 
further  explanations  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  justification  for  the 
invasion  of  Grenada. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  these  expla- 
nations. I  have  therefore  spoken  out 
consistently  in  opposition  to  this  inva- 
sion since  the  day  it  was  launched. 
With  the  recent  reports  that  fighting 
in  Grenada  has  ended.  I  think  it  is  im 
portant  to  review  the  record  of  these 
administration  explanations. 

The  original  Reagan  administration 
justification  for  invading  was  that 
Grenada  had  closed  its  airport,  bar- 
ring Americans  from  leaving,  and  that 
American  lives  were  in  danger. 

This  was  not  true. 

In  fact,  according  to  subsequent 
White  House  "clarification."  four 
charter  flights  were  able  to  arrive  and 
depart  the  day  before  the  invasion  and 
more  were  expected  until  the  invading 
American  forces  closed  the  airport. 

And  there  has  been  no  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  lives  of  Americans  on 
Grenada  were  threatened  or  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  taken  hostage. 

These  assertions  are  but  two  of  a 
large  number  of  misleading  arguments 
put  forward  to  provide  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration with  a  pretext  for  over- 
throwing a  government  it  did  not  like. 

The  Reagan  administration  also 
claimed  that  it  had  no  assurances  of 
the  students'  safety.  In  fact,  they  had 
received  numerous  such  assurances 
from  the  Grenadian  junta,  assurances 
that  were  repeatedly  given  to  U.S.  dip- 
lomats Ken  Kurze  and  Linda  Flohr  in 
face-to-face  meetings  in  Grenada  in 
the  days  and  hours  before  the  United 
States  invaded. 

Doubtless,  once  U.S.  forces  began  in- 
vading Grenada  and  an  armed  struggle 
ensued,  the  students  did  feel  in  great 
danger. 

But  the  tragedy  of  this  invasion  is 
that  in  the  name  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can lives  and  enhancing  human  rights, 
at  least  18  Americans  were  killed  and 
at  least  90  Americans  soldiers  were  in- 
jured. There  were  more  than  70  re- 
ported deaths  among  Cubans  and 
Grenadians.  A  hospital  was  bombed  by 
American  planes,  killing  at  least  30 
Grenadian  civilians.  And  a  number  of 
American  men  were  killed  by  our  own 
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forces  due  to  intclli^'encc  failures  and 
a  split  military  rdnimand  that  led  to 
(  lum.sv  exce.sses  of  forcc. 

A  second  pretext  th»'  Rca^ran  adnun 
istration  advanced  to  .)ustify  the  mva 
sion  was  to  a.ssert  a  duty  to  respond  to 
a  request  to  invade  niadc  by  the  new 
Organization    of    Eastern    Caribbean 
States  (OECS).  Not  only  is  the  United 
States  i\ot  a  member  of  this  organiza 
Oon,  but  the  group's  own  mutual  de 
fense  part  provides  for  military  action 
onlv    bv     unanimous    request     of     all 
OECS    parties     The    OECS    request 
which    manv    reports    have    indicated 
was  generated  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—was    not    unanimous,    and    in 
any    case    did    not    bind    the    United 
States  to  violate  international  law  and 
invade  the  .sovereign  t«Tritor\   of  their 
unpopular  neighbor 

The  administrations  twin  pretexts 
are  in  glaring  contradiction.  If  .Ameri- 
can lives  were  truly  at  stake,  we  would 
not  wait  for  a  request  from  obscure 
island  states  before  acting  to  protect 
Americans. 

The  U.S.  military  action  against 
Grenada  had  no  basis  in  international 
law  unless  it  was  essential  to  protect 
American  lives. 

Since  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
Reagan  administration  invasion  violat- 
ed both  the  Organization  of  American 
States  treaty  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  For  this  action,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  condemned  around 
the  world.  This  condemnation  has 
come  from  ally  and  adversary  alike  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council— including  the  United 
kingdom  and  France-joined  the 
United  States  in  voting  again.st  a  reso- 
lution critical  of  the  U.S.  invasion. 

The     Reagan     administration     also 
cites  the  need    "to  foster  democracy" 
as  a  justification  for  the  invasion.  And 
yet   in   its  shameful   shackling  of  the 
American  press  and  in  its  skirting  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  ad- 
ministration showed  its  contempt  for 
key  elements  of  our  own  democratic 
tradition.  It  is  especially  important  for 
a  free  people  to  have  a  free  press  to 
report  controversial  military  actions  of 
their  Government  so  that  the  justifi- 
cations    of     these     actions     can     be 
weighed  against  the  information  pro- 
vided by  an  unbiased  press.  The  ad- 
ministration's excuse  that  journalists 
were  being  protected    "for  their  own 
good"     is     simply     bunk-journalists 
accept  risks  to  life  and  limb  as  part  of 
their  job  and  have  ob.served  firsthand 
all  major  U.S.  military  actions  in  our 
recent  history,  from  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion to  the  Hiroshima  bombing  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  .shackling  of  the  American  press 
has  been  particularly  harmful  in  the 
Grenadian  invasion  given  the  large 
amount  of  erroneous  claims  made  by 
official  Reagan  administration  spokes- 
men. 
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I  have  already  cited  two  examples  of 
where  administration  claims  subse- 
quently proved  false:  Claims  that  the 
Grenadian  airport  had  been  closed  and 
claims  that  no  protection  of  American 
lives  had  been  a.ssured.  At  various 
times,  administration  officials  have 
also  rahmed  thai  there  were  up  to 
1.100  Cuban  combat  troops  on  the 
island,  that  no  civilian  casualties  were 
incurred,  and  that  there  were  terrorist 
training  camps  in  Grenada.  Each  of 
these  reports  was  subsequently  re- 
vealed by  the  American  press— once 
free  to  do  Us  job— to  be  untrue. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  Grenadian  Government  had  taken 
a  turn  for  the  worse  in  the  days  prior 
to  the  invasion.  Bui  I  have  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  the  utility  of  force 
for  reshaping  the  world  in  America's 
image  and  specifically  about  whether 
we  might  have  explored  other  means 
for  advancing  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Caribbean  before  launching  a  10.000 
man  invasion. 

The  Reagan  administration  had  a 
number  of  opportunities  if  it  wished  to 
exercise  diplomatic  influence  to  affect 
the  direction  of  the  radical  Grenadian 
Government,  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration repeatedly  spurned  overtures 
from  the  leftist  Grenadian  regime  of 
Maurice  Bishop,  who  sought  closer 
ties  with  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan  had  publicly  declared  that 
tinv  Grenada  was  infected  with  a 
Marxist  virus.  Thus  many  have  con- 
cluded along  with  House  Speaker 
"Tip"  O'Neill  that:  For  2  years  the 
administration  had  been  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  Grenada." 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  our  busi- 
ness to  battle  our  way  to  Grenada  and 
seek  to  determine  who  runs  it. 

The  United  States  cannot  reserve  to 
itself  the  right  to  use  military  force 
every  time  we  see  a  government  some- 
where in  the  world  we  do  not  like. 

Americans  should  be  prepared  to 
fight  when  our  fundamental  security 
interests  are  threatened. 

But  these  interests  were  not  threat- 
ened and  we  should  not  have  gone  to 
war  iust  becau.se  one  distasteful  ruler 
replaced  another  on  a  liny  island  off 
South  America. 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  usually  a  .staunch  backer  of 
militaristic  Reagan  administration 
policies,  was  critical  of  the  Reagan  in- 
vasion of  Grenada  for  similar  reasons, 
declaring: 

I  am  lotallv  and  utterly  against  Commu- 
ni.sm  and  terrorism.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
pronounce  a  new  law  that  wherever  Com- 
munism reigns  again.st  the  will  of  the 
people  even  though  it  has  happened  inter- 
nally there,  the  United  States  shall  enter, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  really  terrible 
wars  in  the  world. 

The  invasion  of  Grenada  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation.  It  raises  serious 
concerns  among  the  American  people 
and  our  friends  abroad  that   Ronald 


Reagan  is  a  trigger-happ.\  President 
who  will  shoot  first,  then  ask  ques- 
tions and  devi.se  excuses  later 

In  Beirut,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
become  the  first  American  President 
to  plunge  American  troops  directly 
into  combat  in  the  historic  bioodfueds 
and  civil  wars  of  that  turbulent  region. 
In  Central  America,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  poured  m  more  than 
SI  billion  to  prop  up  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  provided  CIA  funds  for 
terrorist  bombing  against  civilian  tar- 
gets in  Nicaragua. 

Thus,  President  Reagan  has 
achieved  the  dubious  distinction  of 
getting  America  involved  in  three 
•hooting  wars  in  thre^  different  parts 
of  the  world  all  at  the  same  time. 

American  efforts  to  promote  democ- 
racy beyond  our  shores  can  succeed 
onlv  if  our  military  firepower  is  sup- 
plemented with  a  strong  and  steady 
moral  beacon.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion dims  this  beacon  when  it  takes 
precipitous  military  action,  skirts  our 
laws,  shackles  our  free  press,  and 
alienates  our  allies  world  round.  It  sac- 
rifices the  high  moral  plane  from 
which  our  Government  can  condemn 
Soviet  agression  in  Afghanistan,  pro- 
mote human  rights  abroad,  and  en- 
courage sympathy  for  American  peace 
initiatives. 

In  the  short  term.  Ronald  Reagan 
may  have  made  some  Americans  feel 
good  that  we  are  not  muscle  bound, 
that  we  will  act  against  Marxists  and 
push  for  democracy,  however  clumsily. 
But  I  feel  a  strong  obligation  as  an 
elected  official  to  augment  this  narrow- 
sighted  perspective.  In  the  long  term, 
the  subjugation  of  a  tiny  island  force 
by  the  American  colossus  took  more 
than  100  lives  and  could  have  serious 
consequences  with  both  friends  and 
foes  of  the  American  people,  especially 
in  this  hemisphere,  where  those  whose 
support  we  seek  are  deeply  suspicious 
of  our  reliance  on  military  interven- 
tion. 

Walter  Lippmann  understood  the 
importance  of  rejecting  shortsighted 
policies  when  he  wrote  20  years  ago  in 
the  wake  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco: 

A  policy  is  bound  to  fail,  which  deliberate- 
ly violates  our  pledges  and  our  principles, 
our  treaties  and  our  laws.  In  the  great  strug- 
gle with  communism,  we  must  find  our 
strength  by  developing  and  applying  our 
own  principles,  not  in  abandoning  them. 


ALAN  CRANSTON  ON  LEBANON: 
GIVE    US    A    REASON    OR    GET 

OUR  MEN  OUT' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
cruel  terrorist  bombing  in  Beirut, 
which  has  now  claimed  the  lives  of 
over  230  Americans,  makes  it  all  the 
more  urgent  that  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  protect  our  forces  there  and 
that  the  administration  clearly  define 
a  sensible  mission  for  those  forces  if 
their  presence  is  to  continue. 
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One  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses 
of  these  issues  was  made  recently  by 
our  colleague,  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, in  an  excellent  and  Informative 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
October  25.  1983.  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  who  are  troubled  by  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Lebanon  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Senator  Cranston's  discussion 
and  recommendations,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

fFrom  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  25.  19831 

Give  Us  a  Reason  or  Get  Our  Men  Out 

(By  Alan  Cranston) 

(Alan  Cranston  is  the  -senior  senator  from 
California  and  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.) 

The  carnage  in  Beirut  is  a  tragic  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  our  Marines  have  been  put 
into  a  terribly  vulnerable  position  in  order 
to  achieve  vague  diplomatic  goals  in  Leba- 
non. 

It  is  a  desirable  goal  for  a  stable  pro- West- 
ern government  to  emerge  from  the  chaos 
in  Lebanon,  and  it  is  a  desirable  goal  for  the 
United  States  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
fluence of  Soviet-backed  Syria  in  the  Beirut 
area.  These  are  policy  goals,  not  totally 
unlike  the  hope  of  St'eing  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland.  But  we  are  not  sending  Ma- 
rines to  Warsaw.  Similarly,  there  is  good 
reason  to  question  whether  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's stated  goals  in  Lebanon  are 
fundamental  U.S.  interests  th.t  can  be 
achieved  by  the  passive  presence  of  U.S.  Ma 
rines.  We  should  not  immediately  abandon 
the  peace  effort  in  Lebanon,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  think  that  1,200  U.S.  Marines  pirned 
down  at  the  Beirut  airport  can  achieve  the 
Administration's  goal  of  establishing  a  sov 
ereign  Lebanese  government  in  full  military 
control  of  all  its  territory. 

President  Reagan  has  twice  ctianged  the 
Marines'  ill-defined  military  mission  as  a 
peacekeeping  force.  But  it  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  none  of  the  dozens  of  factions 
in  and  around  Beirut  consider  the  Marines 
as  anything  but  an  American  force  to  prop 
up  the  minority  regime  of  Amin  Gemayel. 
For  months  they  have  been  a  target  for 
every  radical  fringe  group  in  a  city  where 
anarchy  reigns. 

I  did  not  think  that  we  should  deploy  U.S. 
combat  troops  in  Beirut  in  the  first  place;  a 
neutral  international  force  not  including 
troops  from  one  of  the  superpowers  should 
have  been  enlisted.  I  led  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
against  giving  the  President  carte  blanche 
to  keep  the  Marines  in  Beirut  for  another 
18  months  or  longer. 

It  is  essential  to  the  morale  of  our  mili- 
tary and  the  strength  of  our  country  that 
we  do  not  send  American  men  to  sit  and  die 
in  a  foreign  land  to  achieve  unrealistic  dip- 
lomatic goals  that  do  not  enjoy  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Since  the 
original  purpose  behind  the  Marines'  de- 
ployment does  not  appear  to  be  achievable, 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  it  would  be  anything 
but  a  waste  of  more  young  American  lives  to 
keep  them  there  just  so  that  we  won't 
'withdraw  under  fire." 

Our  government  should  have  several  spe- 
cific objectives  in  the  hours  and  days  ahead: 

The  President  must  make  the  Marines' 
position  fully  defensible,  or  he  should  with- 
draw them  to  a  defer\sible  position  offshore. 


At  the  same  lime,  he  should  define  a  spe- 
cific, achievable  mission  for  U.S.  military 
deployments  in  or  near  Lebanon,  and  seek 
support  for  this  mi.ssion  from  Congress  and 
the  American  people  He  should  explain  in 
plain  English  how,  specifically,  the  Marines 
are  supposed  to  advance  our  Interests  in  the 
peace  process. 

If  the  Administration  cannot  make  a  per- 
suasive ca.se  for  continued  U.S.  military  de- 
ployments in  Lebanon,  Congre.ss  should 
and  I  believe  will -force  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  under  the  authority  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

The  Reagan  Administration  should  make 
clear  to  Gemayel  and  his  minority  govern- 
ment, which  is  so  reluctant  to  share  power 
with  other  Lebanese  factions,  that  the  U.S. 
forces  will  be  totally  withdrawn  at  a  certain 
date  if  there  is  a  lack  of  progress  toward 
peace  due  to  the  intransigence  of  the  Ge- 
mayel faction. 

The  Administration  should  press  hard  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  supporters  of  Syria 
to  gain  greater  Syrian  cooperation  in  peace 
efforts. 

The  Administration  should  bring  other 
multinational  forces  onto  the  scene— ones 
that  Will  be  viewed  as  genuinely  neutral  by 
the  Lebanese  factions— and  thereby  facili- 
tate a  reduction  in  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. 

And  the  Administration  should  expedite  a 
Pentagon  investigation  into  how  American 
soldiers  were  left  so  vulnerable  to  the  pri- 
mary terrorist  threat  in  a  city  of  terrorists: 
a  car  bomb  attack,  nearly  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  bombing  of  our  Beirut  embassy  earlier 
this  year. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
eager  to  attack  critics  of  its  foreign  policies 
for  being  too  reluctant  to  use  military  fire- 
power. The  tragedy  in  Lebanon  is  a  bitter 
reminder  of  the  con.sequences  of  being  too 
quick  to  deploy  military  forces  without  ade- 
quate thought  to  their  mission  and  without 
adequate  preparation  for  diplomatic  follow- 
up  to  achieve  American  goals. 


DOUBLE  UUUKKEEPING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  some  time  now  since  I  last 
made  a  statement  on  this  floor  con- 
cerning what  I  consider  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration's skewed  priorities  and  a 
rather  unusual  method  of  bookkeep- 
ing. It  has  seemed  evident  to  me  that 
Mr.  Stockman  has  kept,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  administration,  a 
separate  set  of  books  for  defense  and 
nondefense  spending.  According  to 
those  books,  a  dollar  spent  for  defense 
does  not  contribute  to  the  deficit,  but 
a  dollar  spent  on  nondefense  programs 
does.  To  hear  Mr.  Stockman  tell  it,  the 
36  percent  real  increase  in  defense 
over  the  past  25  calendar  months 
bears  no  relation  to  the  prospect  of  a 
$200  billion  deficit  and  the  frightening 
increase  in  interest  costs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Two  "Statements  of  Administration 
Policy"  received  earlier  this  week 
prompt  me  to  return  to  this  subject  of 
double  bookkeeping  and  the  issue  of 
what  causes  deficits.  On  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 2.  I  received  from  OMB  a 
"Statement  of  Administration  Policy" 
concerning  the  conference  report  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  for 


fiscal  year  1984.  The  statement  pro- 
claims that  the  bill  as  reported  from 
conference  "exceeds  the  President's 
request  for  funding  by  $3.5  billion.  " 
and.  therefore,  "if  the  conference 
report  is  presented  to  the  President  in 
its  present  form,  his  senior  advisers 
will  unanimously  recommend  that  it 
be  disapproved"  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  administration's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

November  2.  1983. 

H.R.  3223  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Conference  Report 

The  Administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Conference  Agreement  on  H.R.  3223. 
and  urges  that  the  Conference  Report  be 
defeated  and  returned  to  the  Conference 
Committee. 

As  reported  from  Conference,  the  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  President  s  request  for  funding  by 
$3.5  billion.  The  Conference  Agreement  in- 
creases funding  for  annual  discretionary  ap- 
propriations by  $956  million  more  than  the 
Administration  request,  and  increases  obli- 
gations for  sutjsldized  lending  by  more  than 
$2.5  billion. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  legitimate  rural  devel- 
opment priorities,  can  be  met  without  re.sort 
to  the  excesses  embodied  in  the  Conference 
Report. 

Accordingly,  if  the  Conference  Report  is 
presented  to  the  President  in  Its  present 
form,  his  senior  advisers  will  unanimously 
recommend  that  it  be  disapproved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  disagree  with  that  position.  I  believe 
that  the  President  ought  to  sign  the 
agriculture  bill.  Yes.  it  is  over  his  Jan- 
uary request,  but  it  is  within  the  limi- 
tation of  the  budget  resolution,  and 
represents  some  hard  work  and  tough 
choices  made  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Cochran,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee  in 
holding  down  the  total  cost  of  the  bill. 

But  I  could  be  much  more  under- 
standing of  the  President's  position  if 
he  were  consistently  opposed  to  all 
spending  for  whatever  purpose.  The 
very  next  day  after  I  received  the 
statement  against  the  agriculture  bill, 
with  the  recommendation  it  be  vetoed 
because  it  is  some  $3.5  billion  over  the 
President's  January  request,  along 
comes  another  "Statement  of  Adminis- 
tration Policy  "  saying  that  the  defense 
bill  now  on  the  floor  does  not  spend 
enough  money,  is  "$14.7  billion  below 
the  original  January  reouest.  "  and 
that  "a  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
.  .  .  is  unacceptable.  "  The  statement 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  administration 
will  seek  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
bill. 

I  ask  that  that  statement  and  a 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Stockman  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matt- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

November  3,  19B3. 

S.  2039  Department  of  Defense  Appropria 
tion  Bill.  1984  (Senator  Stevens  (Rj. 
Alaska) 

The  Administration  Is  concerned  that  the 
Committee's  recommendation  is  $10.3  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  below  the  Prcsi- 
dent"r,  amended  request  of  $260.9  billion  or 
$14.7  billion  below  the  original  January  re- 
quest. A  reduction  of  this  magnitude,  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  more  than  was  taken 
in  the  enacted  authorization  and  over  $3  bil- 
lion below  the  Budget  Resolution  302(a) 
level,  is  unacceptable.  We  will  .seek  restora 
lions  and  a  program  mix  more  in  line  with 
the  Admlnislratlon"s  request. 

Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  3.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  is  sched 
uled  to  vote  on  the  1984  Defen.se  Appropria- 
tion  Bill  soon.  The  Administration   is  con 
cerned  that  the  full  Committees  recommen- 
dation Is  $10.3  billion  below  the  amended  re 
quest  or  $14.7  billion  below  the  original  Jan- 
uary request,  excluding  the  committees  ad- 
dition of  $19  billion  for  civilian  and  military 
pay  rai.ses.  A  reduction  of  this  magnitude, 
approximately    $4    billion    more    than    wa.s 
taken  in  the  enacted  authorization,  is  par 
licularlv  troublesome  to  the  Admini.stration. 
Moreover,    the    Committees    recommenda- 
tion is  over  $3  billion  below  the  Budget  Res- 
olution 302(a)  level.  This  level  of  reduction 
in  Defense  funding  Is  unacceptable  to  the 
Administration. 

In  his  appeal  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  raise  specific  objections  to  some  of  the 
detailed  recommendations  and  will  seek  to 
have  the  program  mix  In  the  bill  made  more 
In  line  with  the  Administrations  request. 

I  know  that  you  share  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  a  strong  national  de 
fense.  I  hope  that  you  will  encourage  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  the  Committee's  action 
and  to  provide  funding  more  consistent  with 
the  President's  request. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 
Identical    letters   sent   to   Hon.   John    C. 
Stennis  and  Hon.  Howard  Baker.  Jr 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no- 
where could  there  be  a  mort  graphic 
demonstration  of  the  admini.sl  rat  ion's 
refusal  to  count  defense  dollars  its  con 
iributors  to  the  deficit.  Here  m  black 
and  white  we  have  Mr.  Stockman  lii- 
noring  the  plain  arithmetical  fact  that 
if  you  .save  $14.7  billion  in  one  area, 
and  spend  $3  .=>  billion  in  another,  you 
wind  up  $11. '2  billion  to  the  nood  as  far 
as  the  d<fi(ii  Mocs.  He  does  not  see  it 
that  way,  apparently  Anyone  else  who 
can  add  and  subt  rai  t  ran. 


RHODE  ISLANDS  BURDEN  OF 
(;RIKF  FROM  THK  LEBANON 
BOMBINC; 

Mr  I'l-:i,I.  Mr.  President,  the  deaths 
of  US  marines  in  the  bombine  of 
their  headquarters  in  Ubanon  is  a  na- 
tional   trat-rdy    that    h;us   an^'(•red   and 


.saddened  all  AimntaiKs.  Ati  a  nation 
we  grieve:  we  wish  it  were  not  so;  and 
we  look  for  answers  and  assurances 
that  such  a  thing  will  not  again 
happen. 

But  our  national  anguish  is  as  noth- 
ing when  we  consider  the  per.sonal 
grief  and  .sorrow  visited  upon  the  fami 
lies  and  friends  of  those  young  Amen 
cans  whose  lives  were  taken  from 
them  in  Beirut,  far  from  their  homes. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Lebanon  bombing  has  taken  a  particu- 
larly heavy  toll.  Nine  young  Rhode  Is- 
landers died  in  the  explosion  at  the 
Marine  barracks  and  headquarters. 
Through  circumstance  and  unpredict- 
able fate,  that  is  more  than  eight 
times  as  many  fatalities  as  might  have 
been  expected  based  on  the  population 
of  our  small  State. 

There  apparently  is  no  one  reason 
that  explains  why  such  a  hea\;. 
burden  of  grief  has  fallen  on  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  becau.se  the  Marines  in  Lebanon 
came  from  an  east  coast  base,  they  are 
primarily  from  Eastern  States.  In  ad- 
dition. Rhode  Island  ha.s  a  long  and 
strong  tradition  of  military  service. 
linked  to  the  proud  pre.sence  in  our 
State  of  major  Navy  ba.ses. 

■Whatever  the  rea.sons.  during  the 
past  week  we  have  .seen  in  Rhode 
Island  a  .series  of  military  funerals  in 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  sorrow 
which  we  have  not  known  since  the 
days  pa,st  when  our  armed  services  suf- 
fered heavy  lo.sses  in  the  conflicts  in 
Vietnam  and  Korea. 

Because  Rhode  Island  is  small  Slate. 
both  in  area  and  population,  there  is  a 
.special  sen.se  of  sharing,  community 
and  brotherhood  among  its  people.  We 
lend  to  share  each  others  joys  and  ac- 
complishments, hopes  and  fears,  .sad- 
ness and  heartbreaks.  In  this  past  2 
weeks  we  shared  in  the  desperate 
W"orry  and  anxiety  as  word  was  await- 
ed on  the  fate  of  our  young  men.  and 
in  the  .sorrow  when  the  worst  of  news 
arrived. 

I  have  spoken  wnh  thr  (ami lies-  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  wives— of  the 
young  Rhode  Islanders  who  died  m 
Lebanon  in  the  service  of  our  Nation, 
and  I  have  been  moved  not  only  be 
their  grief  and  .sorrow,  but  also  b.\ 
their  cduragc.  their  resolve  and  their 
faith 

Mr  President.  I  take  this  occasion 
nuw  lo  pay  tribute  to  the  young 
Rh<jde  Island  members  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  who  died  in  service  of 
our  Nation  in  Lebanon; 

Lance  Cpl.  Rick  R.  CrudaU  ,  age  21. 
of  "West  "Warwick,  husband  of  Heidi 
Crudale  and  son  of  Mane  Crudale. 

Cpl.  Timothy  (iiblm,  age  20,  of 
North  Providence,  hu.sband  of  Valerie 
Giblin.  father  of  Tiffany  Gitalin  and 
son  of  Jeanne  Ciiblm 

Lance  Cpl.  Edward  S  lacovino.  Jr., 
age  20.  ot  Warwick,  .son  of  Elrzabeth 
and  Edward  S.  lacovino.  Sr. 


P\i.  Thomas  Julian,  age  22.  of  Ports- 
mouth, son  of  Joyce  and  Karl  Julian. 

Cpl.  David  Massa.  age  21.  of  Warren, 
son  of  Christine  and  Manuel  Massa. 

Lance  Cpl.  Thomas  Shipp,  age  27,  of 
Woonsocket,  hu.sband  of  Pauline 
Shipp  and  son  of  Theresa  and  David 
Desjardins. 

Lance  Cpl.  James  Silvia,  age  20,  of 
Middletown,  son  of  Mrs.  Patricia  Far- 
rell  and  Joseph  Silvia. 

Cpl.  Edward  Soares.  Jr.,  age  20,  of 
Tiverton,  son  of  Lorraine  Albernaz 
and  fiance  of  Lisa  Jusseaueme. 

Lance  Cpl.  Stephen  Spencer,  age  23. 
husband  of  Lynne  Spencer  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  and  may  the 
memory  of  these  fine  young  men  rest 
forever  in  our  hearts. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  busine.ss  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  t..F  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
4185,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  'H.R.  41851  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL   Id  A  M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  936  a.m.,  recessed  until  10 
a.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  'Mr  Mattingly). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1984 

Tilt  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bil!  <H,R.  4185). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  what  is 
the  pending  busine.ss ■:> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
4185, 

Mr,  B.'^KER    Has  it  been  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  lime 
for    morning    business   was   somewhat 
abbreviated  this  morning.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent    that    there    now   be   a 
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ptTiod  of  5  rninutt's.  durinR  uhjch  Sen- 
ators mav  spt-ak  for  1  miiiutf 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFKIC'I-.K    With 
out  objt'cLioii.  It  IS  so  ordcrt'd. 


ORDER  OF  PROC-EDURE 

AMKNDMENTS  TO  DKKKNSH  *PPH1  IPRIATIONS  BILL 
AND  PDSSIBLF:  TIMK  for  passage 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  will 
not  take  but  a  moment.  I  just  had  a 
conversation  with  the  minority  leader 
about  the  possibiht\  of  a  time  agree- 
ment on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  I  indieated  to  him 
that  I  intended  to  have  our  cloakroom 
contact  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  about  the  amendments  they  plan 
to  offer  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

Let  me  luLsien  to  say  to  those  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices.  I  am 
not  encouraKing  amendments.  In  fact. 
I  want  a-s  few  amendments  as  possible, 
so  far  xs  I  am  concerned. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  first 
identify  the  amendments  that  Mem- 
bers intend  to  offer,  serious  amend- 
ments that  they  really  plan  to  offer, 
and  then  in  all  likelihood  I  will  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  managers  of  both  sides  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  see  if  we  can  establish 
a  time  certain  for  pa.ssage  of  this  bill. 
and  perhaps  that  only  certain  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order.  Mr.  President, 
that  hotline  will  go  out  from  our 
cloakroom  with  a  request  that  Mem- 
bers respond  by  11  o'clock. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr   HAKKK    I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  1  related  to  the  majority 
leader  earlier  that  I  have  proposed  to 
the  deputy  majority  leader  that  he  on 
his  side  and  we  on  our  side  attempt  to 
find  out  what  amendments  are  going 
to  be  offered  and  by  whom,  and 
whether  or  not  those  authors  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

I  also  staled  that  in  my  judgment  it 
is  unrealistic  to  seek  a  time  agreement 
for  a  date  certain  and  a  time  certain. 
on  which  to  vote  until  we  know  what 
amendments  will  be  authorized  be- 
cause obviously  we  would  be  making 
for  ourselves,  meaning  all  of  us.  a  trap 
if  that  happened  without  some  limita- 
tions on  amendments  other  than  those 
we  know  about. 

The  deputy  majority  leader  said  that 
process  would  begin  on  that  side.  It  is 
already  underway  on  this  side.  After 
we  find  out  about  the  amendments,  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I  assure 
him  I  will  be  most  anxious  to  work 
with  him  to  .see  if  we  can  get  a  time 
agreement.  Once  again,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  child  making  up  a  Christ- 
mas wish  list,  but  I  would  like  to  see  us 
have  a  time  for  passage,  say.  on 
Monday,  at  6  o'clock,  with  no  further 
amendments   in   order.    If   we  can  do 


that.  It    would  be  clear  Ui.U   vkr  could 
avoid  a  Saturday  session 

Mr.  BYRt>  The  time  for  final  pas 
sage  I  would  prefer  to  be  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  can  negotiate  on 
that. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  BILL 

Also.  Mr  President,  before  I  arrived 
in  the  Senate  this  morning  the  minori- 
ty leader  expressed  interest  in  the 
status  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion 
bill.  I  wonder  if  I  can  volunteer  a  word 
about  that  at  this  time  al.so. 

Mr  BYRD  I  wish  the  majority 
leader  would 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  indi 
cated  to  Senator  Bentsen  some  time 
ago  in  colloquy  on  the  floor,  and  have 
repeated  a  number  of  times  since,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
the  calendar  reauthorizing  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  the  House-passed 
bill.  I  will  repeat  that  at  this  time.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  do 
that.  It  is  presently  the  intention  to  do 
it  as  soon  after  we  finish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  as 
po-sssible. 

We  have  a  parliamentary  situation 
which  will  bring  back  the  natural  gas 
bill  when  we  finish  this  bill,  but  there 
are  no  insuperable  parliamentary 
problems  involved.  We  are  going  to  get 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  bill  as 
soon  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  we  can 
arrange  that,  and  certainly,  I  think, 
some  time  next  week. 

I  am  prepared  to  do  that  on  this 
side.  Mr  President,  with  or  without  a 
time  agreement.  It  is  potentially,  how- 
ever, a  time-consuming  measure  and 
one  full  of  com  roversy.  I  hope  it  does 
not  remain  that  way.  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
working  with  others  in  an  effort  to  do 
that.  But  regardless  of  that 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Regardless  of  that,  we 
intend  to  take  up  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  bill  and  plan  to  do  it  next 
week.  As  we  gel  closer  to  that  event.  I 
will  try  to  arrange  with  the  minority 
leader  a  time  agreement,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
an  agreement  that  we  have  worked  out 
on  this  side. 

While  we  are  talking.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader,  as  I  indicated 
to  him  that  I  would,  when  we  are 
likely  to  reach  the  conference  report 
on  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  did  men- 
tion that  to  me.  Mr.  President.  May  I 
say  to  him  that  I  am  here  without  my 
notes.  Let  me  defer  that  just  for  a 
moment  until  I  can  get  back  to  my 
office  and  pick  up  my  staff  report  on 
that  matter. 


Mr  BYRD  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

SINE  DIE  ADJC>I'KNMh:NT  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  talked  briefly  on 
two  or  three  occasions  about  the  up- 
coming adjournment  I  expressed  my 
concerns  and  he  expressed  concerns 
also.  1  have  expre.s.sed  my  concerns 
about  the  Congress,  meaning  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  being  out  for 
over  2  months  without  some  built-in 
safeguards  in  the  event  Congress 
should  be  reconvened  to  deal  with  any 
emergency 

We  have  the  situation  in  Lebanon, 
which  shows  some  signs  of  getting 
better  but  a  lot  more  signs  of  getting 
worse.  We  saw  what  happened  within 
the  last  several  hours  when  the  Israe- 
lis suffered  an  experience  like  the  one 
our  own  marines  suffered  a  few  days 
back.  We  see  the  Israelis  retaliating 
quickly,  and  I  compliment  them  on 
that. 

We  see  the  situation  in  Central 
America.  Something  could  happen 
there.  Without  the  Congress  being  in 
session  the  administration  could  do 
any  one  of  many  things  there  or  else- 
where. 

We  also  have  the  situation  in  Grena- 
da, which  seems  to  be  well  under  con- 
trol. 

I  am  not  now  suggesting  that  we  not 
go  out.  but  I  have  been  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Speaker  this  morning 
to  voice  the  same  concerns.  I  ha\e  not 
been  able  to  reach  him  as  yet. 

I  hope  that  we  will  think  about  this 
very  carefully  and  work  out  some  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Congress  will 
not  have  to  be  called  back  by  the 
President,  but  can  call  itself  back.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  appropriate  lan- 
guage can  be  worked  into  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution. 

I  think  it  would  give  the  American 
people  a  lot  more  confidence,  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  if  they  realized  that 
the  Congress,  even  while  out  of  ses- 
sion, is  prepared,  in  the  case  of  an 
eventuality  which  would  require  its 
presence  here,  to  come  back  without 
its  being  called  by  the  F»resident. 

I  indicated  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  was  going  to  say  a 
little  something  about  this.  I  am  sure 
he  will  have  .something  which  will  re- 
flect his  own  concerns  and  reactions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  We  have  talked 
about  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress as  proposed  on  November  18.  He 
has  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
world  situation  and  our  responsibil- 
ities. I  understand  that  and  I  respect 
that.  I  have  indicated  to  him  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  go 
ahead  with  our  efforts  to  adjourn  sine 
die  on  November  18  as  both  the  Speak- 
er and  I  have  previously  announced.  I 
am  afraid  people  have  begun  to 
depend  on  that. 


I  believe  we  can  finish  by  November 
18.  We  have  a  biK  list  of  things  yet  to 
do.  We  have  the  debt  limit  yet  to  do. 
and  we  have  the  continuing  resolution, 
the  reconciliation  bill,  this  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
Treasurv-Post  Office,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion. and  a  number  of  conference 
reports.  But  1  believe  we  can  make  it.  I 
monitor  that  list  every  day  and  fill  m 
little  boxes  on  my  schedule,  and  as 
well  erase  items  and  add  others  as  the 
minority  leader  does.  I  am  sure.  But  it 
IS  possible  to  do. 

The  minority  leader  has  correctly 
said,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  ought  to 
give  some  consideration  to  our  own  au- 
thority to  reconvene  during  the  up- 
coming period  if  circumstances  war 
rant,  and  not  be  totally  dependent  on 
the  constitutional  authority  of  tlie 
President  to  recall  the  Congress  into 
special  session.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
think  his  point  is  very  well  taken 

Pursuant  to  our  other  private  con- 
versations. I  have  already  initiated 
conversations  with  my  staff  and  with 
the  Speaker's  staff  on  language  that 
would  accomplish  that  purpose,  and 
the  form  of  that  language  is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  form  that  was  used  in 
August;  that  is.  that  the  Speaker  and 
majority  leader,  each  having  conferred 
with  their  counterparts— in  my  case, 
with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader— on  their  own  motion  might  re- 
convene Congress.  I  think  that  is  a 
wise  precaution  and  I  agree  with  the 
suggestion  the  minority  leader  makes 
in  that  respect.  This  is  my  effort  to  try 
to  accommodate  that  concern,  which 
is  real  and  legitimate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  with 
the  minority  leader  further  regarding 
that  as  we  proceed.  1  do  not  yet  have 
that  reply  from  the  Speaker's  staff  or 
Representative  Michel's  staff.  I  am 
encouraged  to  think  we  can  work  out 
such  language,  and  the  minority 
leader  may  be  sure  I  shall  confer  with 
him  on  that  and  get  his  views  on  the 
arrangement 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  President.  I  also  pose  this  ques- 
tion, which  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
raised  with  the  majority  leader  It  con- 
cerns the  War  Powers  Act. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  60  days  under 
4(aKl)  of  the  War  Powers  Act  will 
expire  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  will  happen  then.  I 
have  stated  previously  that  I  am  sup- 
portive of  the  President's  actions  in 
Grenada,  but  I  speak  only  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  and  I  do  not 
commit  other  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  at  all.  I  have  also  rai.sed 
concerns  about  the  lack  of  appropriate 
intelligence  when  we  undertook  that 

action. 

I   was  told  at   the   White   House   by 
General     Vessey,    Chairman     of     the 


.Joint  Chiefs-less  than  12  hour.'; 
before  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
began— that  the  cleanup  operations 
and  the  securing  of  the  island  would 
probably  lake  1  day.  As  we  found  out, 
we  ran  into  a  lot  more  resistance  than 
we  expected.  So  .something  is  wrong 
with  our  intelligence  apparatus. 

That  is  not  to  say  thai  we  are  the 
only  country  that  has  problems.  The 
Soviets  apparently  had  some  problems 
of  their  own  a  year  or  so  ago  when  a 
Korean  pilot  flew  1.000  miles  over 
their  territory  before  they  discovered 
it.  I  understand  some  people  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Soviet  Government  as  a 
result  of  that  negligence  or  intelli- 
gence failure. 

I  have  al.so  raised  concerns  that  we 
are  only  told  about  what  the  adminis- 
tration decides  after  it  decides  it.  So  1 
still  have  those  concerns.  But  for  the 
moment  here.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  December  25. 
when  the  60  days  expire.  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  need  an  additional  30  days 
in  order  lo  expedite  the  removal  of 
troops,  we  would  not  be  here  to  act  on 
it.  We  would  not  be  here  to  act  on  it 
unless  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Speaker  can  call  us  back  in  the  event 
that  IS  the  way  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion reads.  I  have  that  problem  and  I 
would  simply  like  to  raise  it. 

That  is  one  of  my  great  concerns 
about  our  going  out  for  2  months 
without  at  least  looking  ahead  and  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  that  situation, 
either  before  we  go  out  or  when  we 
come  back  and  deal  with  it  at  the  time. 
Troops  are  being  removed,  from  Gre- 
nada, according  to  reports.  They  could 
be  put  back  in  very  quickly.  'While  1 
have  indicated  my  support  of  the 
President's  first  action,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  as  to 
whether  or  not  I.  as  a  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  would  support  any 
future  action.  I  might  or  I  might  not. 
But  1  want  to  raise  that  question.  The 
situation  in  Lebanon  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

I  am  sure  that   the  majority  leader 
has  undoubtedly  been  thinking  some- 
thing about  this  himself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  believe  I  raised  the  matters 
with    him— maybe   yesterday.    I    think 
we  talked  about  that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  We  did.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
covered  a  lot  of  ground  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  minority  leader  for 
that.  I  assure  him  we  shall  work  to- 
gether as  we  address  the  issues  the 
Congress- the  Senate-should  address. 
As  we  get  closer  to  the  events  at  hand, 
we  shall  have  a  further  report  on  it. 
including  how  the  war  powers  situa- 
tion should  be  dealt  with. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\e  a 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to 
speak  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  previ- 
ously had  had  a  request  by  the  Sena 
tor  from  Montana  to  speak  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  presumably  m 
morning  busine.ss;  is  that  correcf 

Mr    MELCHER.  Yes.  Mr    President. 

^r.  BAKER.  W'hat  I  would  like  to 
do.  if  the  minority  leader  does  not 
object,  IS  extend  the  time  for  routine 
morning  business  until  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  Mr, 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  time  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
to  10:30  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection''  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  PIK  PROGRAM 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  call- 
ing the  PIK  program  a  pig  in  the 
poke"  was  the  way  I  warned  the 
Senate  last  December  against  action 
on  a  bill  to  authorize  it.  Despite  Secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture  John  Block,  per- 
haps at  the  invitation  of  some  Sena- 
tors, lobbying  right  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  get  Senators  to  go  his 
way.  there  was  no  need.  I  said,  to  rush 
into  PIK.  On  his  own.  without  legisla- 
tion. Secretary  Block  initiated  the 
pavment  in  kind  program. 

GAO  estimates  that  the  1983  PIK 
program  will  cost  the  Department  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $11  billion  based 
on  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates in  September  Transportation 
and  handling  costs  are  unknown  or  un- 
certain and  cannot  now  be  calculated 
with  certainty.  In  other  words,  the 
total  cost  may  be  $14  billion  or  $15  bil- 
lion. Only  708  farms  m  nine  States 
were  checked  by  the  GAO.  On  the  av- 
erage, each  of  the  708  farms  will  re- 
ceive commodities  valued  at  $175,000. 
Of  these  708  farms.  35  will  receive 
commodities  valued  at  over  $500,000 
each,  including  7  farms  that  will  re- 
ceive commodities  valued  at  more  than 
$2  million  each. 

Of  the  10  farms  .scheduled  to  receive 
the  largest  payments.  8  were  Califor- 
nia cotton  producers.  It  is  obvious  that 
PIK  was  designed  as  a  program  for  the 
secure  farms— many  of  them  large  cor- 
porate holding  farms. 

The  Department,  in  the  President's 
midsession  budget  update,  estimated 
that  the  1983  and  1984  PIK  programs 
would  result  in  a  $14.9  billion  savings 
in  farm  program  outlays  for  the  4-year 
period  ending  in  1986.  In  view  of  the 
September  29.  1983,  announcement 
that  there  will  not  be  a  1984  PIK  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  grain  sorghum,  the 
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Department's  estimates  will  have  to  be 
revised.  This  ha.s  been  a  program  out 
of  control  since  outlays,  that  is  costs, 
are  from  $10  to  $15  billion  already. 
Savings,  my  eye. 

Various  farm  programs  have  been 
devised  to  assure  commodity  supplies 
ample  for  U.S.  needs.  In  the  past  most 
effort  has  been  directed  to  assist 
family-owned  farms.  The  big  PIK  pay- 
ments, however,  are  for  large  corpo- 
rate farms  backed  by  corporate  hold- 
ings. PIK  has  been  a  corporate  bo- 
nanza. 

Under  Uu-  price  support  program, 
the  Department  makes  loans  at  estab- 
lished minimum  prices,  which  are  in 
essence  floor  prices,  to  producers  who 
agree  to  store  reserve  commodities, 
thereby  keeping  them  off  the  market 
during  periods  of  excess  supply  to  help 
keep  prices  from  falling.  The  producer 
can  either  pay  back  the  loan  or  forfeit 
the  commodity  to  the  Government 
when  the  loan  comes  due.  If  forfeited, 
the  Government  takes  possession  of 
the  commodity  and  it  becomes  part  of 
the  inventory  of  the  Departments 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC). 
This  feature  of  the  farm  program  was 
devised  to  protect  producers.  It  is  a 
safety  net— not  a  profit  assurance  pro- 
gram. 


GAO  COST  ESTIMATES  OE  PIK 
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STORAGE  COSTS 

That.  I  repeat,  may  add  several  bil 
lions  to  the  cost.  GAO  explaned  sever- 
al of  these  items  in  their  estimates. 

Under  the  PIK  program,  the  Depart 
ment  will  pay  all  producers  for  up  to  5 
months  storage  after  their  PIK  com- 
modities become  available.  Also,  the 
Department  will  pay  an  additional  7- 
months  storage  compensation  to  pro- 
ducers who  have  commodities  that  are 
stored  on  the  farm  in  a  special  type  of 
loan  account  called  a  farmer-owned  re- 
serve and  are  to  be  used  to  meet  PIK 
obligations.  These  reserve  loans  are 
designed  to  keep  the  commodities  in 
.storuM  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
1  tu  Utpartment  is  paying  this  addi- 
tional 7  month  storage  compensation 
becasue  of  the  cost  these  producers  in- 
curred for  constructing  on-farm  stor- 
age facilities  for  commodities  placed  in 
the  reserve.  The  7-month  storage  cost 
will   be   paid   regardless  of   when   the 


producers  dispose  of  their  PIK  com- 
modities. Together,  the  up  to  5-month 
and  the  7-month  storage  payments 
will  result  in  a  PIK  cost  ranging  from 
about  $104  million  to  $390  million. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PIK  COMMODITIES 

The  Department  is  obligated  to  pro- 
vide PIK  commodities  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  a  warehouse  designated  by  each 
producer;  however.  Government- 
owned  stocks  needed  to  meet  PIK  obli- 
gations to  the  producers  are  often  not 
located  where  they  are  needed.  In- 
stead of  transporting  PIK  commod- 
ities to  the  locations  needed,  the  De- 
partment chose  whenever  possible  to 
exchange  its  commodities  for  commod- 
ities owned  by  dealers  in  the  needed 
locations.  This  generally  resulted  in 
the  Department  paying  a  premium. 

There  is  a  farm  program,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  in  our  law,  a  more  considerate 
program  that  is  designed  for  family 
owned  farms  and  has  a  limitation  of 
$50,000  per  individual  farm.  Secretary 
John  Block  in  initiating  the  PIK  pro- 
gram chose  to  ignore  that.  I  believe  ig- 
noring the  limitation  was  illegal.  GAO 
also  believes  it  is  illegal. 

What  should  be  done?  For  a  fraction 
of  the  PIK  cost  we  can  pursue  the 
positive  in  selling  and  sharing  our  ag- 
ricultural abundance.  First,  help  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  at  home. 
Second,  help  our  friends  abroad  with 
concessionary  sales  and  barter  of  our 
food  surplus.  We  can  and  should  do  it. 
I  am  soon  introducing  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do 
just  that.  It  will  win  friends  and  makes 
more  sense  than  PIK. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


U.S.  FORFK.N   .ASSIS 
FUNDS 


.X.N'CE 


Mr.  SYMM8.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  for  extending  morning 
business.  I  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments and  insert  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  Shultz 
dealing  with  our  foreign  aid  money, 
the  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  are  going  to  be  given  to  the  Marx- 
ist dictatorship  in  Zimbabwe.  I  do  not 
put  that  in  the  Record  as  some  kind  of 
a  condemnation  of  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  people  work- 
ing at  the  State  Department,  but  to 
put  this  in  context,  to  criticize  our 
lack  of  direction.  This  morning  we  are 
greeted  with  the  tragic  news  of  the 
bombing  of  the  Israeli  headquarters  in 
Lebanon  with  a  tragic  loss  of  lives  in 
an  unfortunate  suicidal  act  very  simi- 
lar to  the  bombing  of  the  French 
headquarters  and  American  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
this  happens,  what  we  do  is  bring  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
before  Congress  and  start  an  interro- 
gation to  find  out  who  was  at  fault  for 
security,  and  the  Israelis'  resporise  is 


to  launch  a  retaliatory  raid  ;iM:iinst 
suspected  villains  Thi.-:  .Sinatur  was 
also  questioning'  <iiir  Si  < n  iar\.  n  I  do 
not  say  this  as  criticism,  but  I  thmk 
we  should  take  our  wrath  out  uii  tin 
enemy,  not  the  marims  atul  (;<  iktuI 
Kelley. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  Unit.d  States  to 
have  the  flexibility  in  the  Middle  East 
to  have  launched  a  retaliatory  attack 
against  Syrian  forces  because  of  the 
East-West  confrontation  that  is  obvi- 
ously present  with  Soviet  forces  being 
in  Syria.  Maybe  we  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  do  what  the  Israelis  did.  But 
I  think  that  In  context  with  some  of 
the  things  I  pointed  out  to  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz.  it  appears  we  do  not 
retaliate  against  heinous  acts,  tragic 
loss  of  lives:  such  as  the  lack  of  real 
sanctions  or  retaliation  against  the  So- 
viets with  respect  to  flight  007.  In  fact, 
Zimbabwe,  which  I  pointed  out  in  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  ab- 
stained rather  than  voting  against  the 
Soviets  for  murdering  269  innocent 
passengers  of  KAL  flight  007,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  Congressman 
and  great  American  Larry  McDonald, 
from  Georgia.  I  think  it  is  unbeliev- 
able then  that  we  turn  around  and 
talk  about  giving  foreign  aid  to  this 
country.  Zimbabwe  a  country  that 
votes  with  the  United  States  less  in 
the  United  Nations  than  does  even  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself. 

Now.  I  see  a  parallel.  With  the  terri- 
ble and  tragic  murders  in  the  French 
headquarters,  the  Marine  headquar- 
ters, and  the  Israeli  headquarters, 
somehow  or  another  I  think  we  have 
to  orient  ourselves  to  determine  whose 
side  we  are  on,  Mr    Pn  -uient. 

I  ask  unanimii  >  ini.sent  to  insert 
into  the  Hvi  f'lii  'mi  articles,  one  enti- 
tled "Ho A  Mm  h  Will  Congress  Give 
Mugabe"  and  another  Mugabe  is 
Americas  Mortal  Foe"  from  the 
Human  Events  Newspaper  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1983  and  my  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1983,  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  which  is  an  inquiry  as 
to  why  it  is.  in  heavens  name,  we  in 
the  United  Stales  could  be  giving 
money  to  an  avowed  Marxist  dictator- 
ship, which  has  made  it  very  plain 
that  they  are  supporting  the  wishes  of 
the  Soviets  with  respect  to  their  Afri- 
can policy  and  not  supporting  the 
United  States.  I  think  our  colleagues 
and  our  constituents  deserve  to  have 
an  answer  from  the  State  Department. 

I  think  there  is  a  parallel.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  is  a  parallel  not  ony  from 
a  lack  of  retaliation  and  only  tough 
talk,  which  is  what  the  United  States 
did  after  the  murder  of  American  citi- 
zens aboard  KAL  flight  007.  the  tragic 
bombing  of  our  Marine  headquarters 
in  Beirut,  and  yet  we  turn  around  and 
continue  to  try  to  buy  off  these  people 
with  foreign  aid  dollars. 


If  we  cannot  retaliate  somehow  in 
kind  to  these  murderous  act.s.  maybe 
we  could  at  least  cut  off  the  funds  for 
feeding  the  dog  that  bites  us  in  the 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  is  the  i.ssue— 
what  in  heaven's  name  are  we  domt; 
supporting  a  protyranny  antifreedom 
government  in  Africa  or  anywhere  else 
with  marines  dying  in  Lebanon  .sol- 
diers and  marine.s  fighting  Commu- 
nists in  Grenada,  the  Soviets  pushing 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  all  over  the 
world  to  our  detriment  and  ai:;ainst  our 
liberty  — I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  male- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Huinan  Events.  Sept.  24.  19831 

How  Much  Will  Congress  Give  Mugabe? 

The  Reagan  Administration's  "pro- 
Mugabe"  tilt  has  irritated  a  number  of 
House  lawmakers  on  Capitol  Hill,  especially 
in  view  of  Zimbabwe's  refusal  to  support  the 
Administration  against  the  Soviets  in  the 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 

Despite  a  "soft "  resolution  embraced  tiy 
nine  members  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  deploring  the  downing  of  the 
jumbo  jet -later  vetoed  by  the  Soviets- 
Zimbabwe  decided  to  abstain  just  hours 
before  its  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 
received  red  carpet  treatment  at  the  While 
House.  Lamented  U.N.  Ambas.sador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick.  "I  very  much  regret  that  Zim 
babwe  decided,  as  it  so  often  has  in  the  Se 
curily  Council,  to  tilt  its  vole  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  regret  it  very  much   " 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  has  voted  with  us  in  he  U.N. 
more  than  Zimbabwe.  In  the  1982  General 
Assembly  session,  the  Soviets  backed  us  60 
per  cent  more  of  the  time  than  did  Zim- 
babwe. 20.6  per  cent  to  Zimbabwe's  12.8  per 
cent.  ,      , 

House  lawmakers  eager  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  budget,  in  fact,  are  thinking  of  going 
after  U.S.  assistance  to  African  nations, 
since  so  many  of  the  African  countries 
oppose  U.S.  policy.  But  Zimbabwe  may  come 
in  for  the  most  severe  slashes. 

What  may  intrigue  the  lawmakers  as 
much  as  Zimbabwe's  non-vole  at  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Korean  airliner  incident  is 
Mugabe's  speech  earlier  this  year  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  the  capital  of  Tanzania.  The-e 
Mugabe  makes  clear  that  he  intends  lo  align 
his  country  on  the  side  of  the  rovolulionary 

left. 

In  that  speech  (January  24).  Mugabe  pays 
tribute  lo  Tanzania  for  becoming  a  prime 
mover  in  promoting  revolutions  throushout 
southern  Africa,  even  to  the  extent  of  train- 
ing and  arming  guerrillas.  Mugabe  not  only 
lavishes  praise  on  Tanzania,  but  the  various 
revolutions  it  has  successfully  promoted  in 
such  countries  as  Mozambique.  Angola  and 
Guinea-Bissau. 

The  countries  and  the  movements  that 
Mugabe  praised,  of  course,  are  both  leftist 
and  stridently  anti-American.  The  liberal 
organization.  Freedom  House,  has  given  the 
governments  he  lauds  sorry  marks  in  the 
human  rights  category.  Here's  what  Free 
dom  House  has  lo  say  about  some  of  Mu- 
gabe's favorite  countries; 

Tanzania:  "Civil  liberties  are  essentially 
subordinated  lo  the  goals  of  the  socialist 
leadership.  No  contradiction  of  official 
policy  is  allowed  lo  appear  in  the  govern- 


ment-owned media,  or  m  educational  insll- 
tutions.  .  .  .  There  is  no  right  of  as.sembly  or 
organization.  .  .  Thousands  have  been  de- 
tained for  political  crimes.  Most  busi- 
ne.ss  and  trade  and  much  of  agriculture  are 
nationalized." 

Mozambique;  Mozambique  is  a  one-parly 
Communist  dictatorship  in  which  all  power 
resides    in    the     vanguard    party'.  All 

media  are  rigidly  controlled:  no  public  criti- 
cism is  allowed.  Rights  of  as.sembly  and  for- 
eign travel  do  not  exist.  There  are  no  pri- 
vate lawyers.  Secret  police  are  powerful; 
thousands  are  in  reeducation  camps,  and 
executions  occur.  Police  brutality  is 
common  Unions  are  prohibited.  Heavy  pres- 
.sure  has  been  put  on  all  religions.  .  .  ." 

Angola:  Angola  is  ruled  by  a  very  small 
Communist-style  sociali-st  party  in  which 
military  commanders  may  wield  consider- 
able power.  The  ruling  parly  has  relied 
heavily  on  Soviet  equipment  and  Cuban 
troops  to  dominate  the  civil  war  and  slay  in 
power.  .  .  .  The  media  in  controlled  areas 
are  government-owned  and  do  not  deviate 
from  its  line.  Political  imprisonment  and 
execution  are  common;  repression  of  reli- 
gious liberty  is  reported.  .  Private  medi- 
cal care  has  been  abolished,  as  has  much 
private  property— especially  in  the  modern 
sectors." 

Guinea-Bissau:  "Guinea  is  administered 
by  one  parly;  all  other  parlies  are  ille- 
gal. .  .  .  Political  executions  are  alleged  lo 
have  been  common  and  opponents  are  read- 
ily imprisoned  " 

Aside  from  singing  hosannas  to  all  these 
leftist  dictatorships,  and  implying  that  Tan- 
zania should  encourage  leftist  guerrilla 
movements  elsewhere  as  well.  Mugabe 
praised  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC).  the  Communisi-controlled  revolu- 
lionarv  movement  in  South  Africa,  and 
scored  U.S.  insi.slence  thai  the  Cubans  must 
agree  to  withdraw  from  Angola  before  there 
Is  a  settlement  in  Namibia.  Nowhere  is  a 
hint  in  his  speech  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  are  doint;  anything  wrong  on  the 
African  continent. 

Mugabe  also  said:  "Like  you.  we  believe  so- 
cialism, with  lis  principles  of  equality  of 
man.  and  therefore,  equal  ownership  of  re- 
sources and  the  means  of  production,  equal 
right  to  contribule  labor  impuls  and  equita- 
ble sharing  of  returns,  equal  right  lo  social 
services  and  amenities,  is  a  truly  moral  and 
selfless  philosophy  as  opposed  to  capitalism 
and  its  ho.st  of  inequalities  and  its  emphasis 
on  selfish  individualism."  He  further 
stressed  Zimbabwe's  efforts  "to  lay  a  basis 
for  socialist  transformation  across  the  vari- 
ous economic  and  social  sectors.  " 

Even  so,  the  Administration,  along  with 
key  members  of  Congress,  is  seeking  lo 
lavish  close  lo  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  on  Mugabe  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


[From  Human  Events.  Sept.  24.  1983] 
Mugabe  Is  America's  Mortal  Foe 

Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe,  the  Marx- 
ist-U'nini.sl  leader  of  Zimbabwe,  was  in  the 
United  States  last  week,  trying  to  rustle  up 
some  more  economic  assistance,  apparently 
believing  the  $22.5  million  or  so  that  we've 
given  him  since  independence  hasn't  been 
enough. 

Mugabe  was  given  a  royal  welcome.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  hailed  him  as  a  wise  "  leader, 
whom  we  can  look  to  for  "leadership  in 
southern  Africa.'  Both  of  our  nations,  the 
President  contended,  have  much  in 
common,"  including  a  "revolutionary  "  herit- 
age and  the  fact  that  both  "our  constitu- 
tions offer   protection  to  all   our  citizens. 


black  and  white,  ensuring  their  political 
freedoms  a.s  well  as  their  individual  rights." 
What  was  extraordinary  about  this  glow- 
ing tribute  is  that  the  U.S.  and  Zimbabwe 
are  on  totally  different  political  wave 
lengths.  'While  America  is  democratic.  Zim- 
babwe is  becoming  a  murderous,  one-parly 
slate  that  brooks  virtually  no  significant 
dissent.  While  the  U.S.  pursues  an  anli- 
Communisl  foreign  policy,  Zimbabwe  has 
become  one  of  our  most  determined  foreign 
policy  foes. 

Zimbabwe's  constitution  may  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  human  rights,  but  those  rights  are  not 
respected  in  practice.  Mugabe's  North 
Korean-trained  Fifth  Brigade,  as  many  may 
recall,  went  on  a  murder  spree  in  Matabele- 
land  last  February,  apparently  m  an  effort 
lo  suppress  rebellious  followers  of  Joshua 
Nkomo.  In  seeking  the  guilty,  however,  the 
Fifth  Brigade  slaughtered  the  innocent, 
causing  the  country's  Catholic  bishops  to 
stress  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  Zimbabwe  is 
becoming  a  place  "where  violent  reaction 
against  dissident  activity  has,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  brought  about  the  maiming  and 
deaths  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent people  who  are  neither  dissidents  nor 
collaborators.  We  are  convinced  that  many 
wanton  atrocities  and  brutalities  have  been 
and  are  still  being  perpetrated."  The  facts, 
Ihe  bishops  added,  point  to  a  reign  of 
terror  caused  by  wanton  killings,  beatings, 
burnings  and  rapings.  .  .  ." 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  iR-NCi  delivered  sever- 
al written  questions  about  alleged  human 
rights  violations  in  Zimbabwe  lo  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stale  Chester  Crocker  earlier 
this  year.  Crocker's  written  responses 
showed  the  violations  were  massive. 

Helms  wrote  Crocker:  Wallace  StutU- 
ford.  a  member  of  the  Zimbabwe  Parliament 
.  met  with  eight  leaders  of  black  parlies 
to  discuss  in  private  this  trend  toward  a  one- 
party  stale.  He  was  subsequently  arrested, 
his  home  searched  without  warrant,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  a  year,  tortured,  according  to 
affidavits,  deprived  of  medicines  necessary 
for  his  physical  condition— all  without 
charges  being  brought  against  him. 

"The  government  witnesses  who  had 
signed  sworn  statements  against  him  recant- 
ed in  court,  saying  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  swear  fal.sely  Mugabe  s  own  judge 
was  forced  to  acquit  him  and  award  him 
damages,  which  were  subsequently  taken 
awav  bv  cj-  post  .facto  law."  Was  this,  asked 
Helms,  in  accord  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  that  Mugabe  had  pledged  to  adhere 
to  before  he  took  office^ 

Crocker  responded:  The  overall  handling 
of  the  Stuttaford  case  was  not  m  accord 
with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the 
charges  of  torture  during  his  interrogation 
appear  to  be  true.  ..." 

How  manv  persons,  asked  Helms,  "are  in 
detention  without  trial  .  '' "  Crocker  re- 
plied: "Several  opposition  members  of  Par- 
liament have  asked  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  to  provide  figures  for  the  numbers 
of  persons  being  detained  in  Zimbabwe.  He 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so  and  our  em- 
bassy is  unable  to  provide  a  figure." 

Zimbabwe,  in  short,  is  hardly  the  type  of 
countrv  we  should  be  extolling  as  a  respect- 
er of  political  freedoms  and  individual 
rights.  Well,  some  liberals  might  argue.  Zim- 
babwe is  no  less  authoritarian  than  South 
Africa,  and  the  U.S.  is  still  friendly  with 
that  country.  But  South  Africa,  for  all  its 
faults,  is  allied  with  the  West.  Zimbabwe  is 
one  of  our  most  tenacious  foreign  policy 
foes. 
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ia(i  a  chance  to  prove  its 
I  hi'  U.S.  in  the  Korean  air- 
A  here  269  passengers  were 
Nv  by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter. 
■  rikfd  this  test  Just  one  day 
piissing  his  tin  cup  for  more 
Amenrai\  funding 

At  the  I'  N  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  tnrif  nations— the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  adopt  a  resolution  — voted  to  de- 
plore the  Soviet  destruction  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  on  August  31.  The  Soviets 
then  vetoed  it. 

Faring  possible  political  humiliation,  the 
I  .s  •  I  I  to  scramble  to  get  nine  nations  to 
Hj  iir  •  with  only  eight  in  favor  on  the 
niorniiiK  of  the  vote  The  resolution  was 
adopted  9  to  2.  with  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  opposed.  Four  countries  -China, 
Nicaragua,  Guyana  and  Zimbabwe— ab- 
stained, thus,"  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  TTmes.  'weakening  the  United  States' 
;if.!n;i'  lo  demon.strate  that  most  of  the 
M.    [.I      >:iitrmnfd  the  Soviet  deed." 

In  order  to  win  support,  furthermore,  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  a  'soft"  resolution  which 
only  once  referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
avoided  condemning  it  directly.  Even  so. 
Mugabe  couldn't  see  fit  to  support  us.  As 
United  Nation.s  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  lamented:  I  very  much  regret  that 
Zimbabwe  decided,  as  it  so  often  has  in  the 
Security  Council,  to  tilt  its  vote  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  regret  that  very  much   " 

In  his  talks  with  President  Reagan. 
Mugabe  not  only  defended  that  vote,  but 
tried  to  persuade  the  President  to  take 
harsher  measures  against  South  Africa, 
charging  in  his  departing  statement  that 
only  that  country  "continues  to  destabilize 
our  region."  He  refused  to  criticize  Commu- 
nist Cuba's  role  in  Africa,  however,  and,  in 
fact,  condemned  the  Reagan  Administration 
for  insisting  that  the  Namibian  issue  could 
not  be  settled  until  the  Cubans  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  Angola. 

Indeed,  Mugat)e's  Zimbabwe  has  one  of 
the  most  anti  American  voting  records  in 
the  United  Nations.  In  Senate  Report  No, 
98  146,  put  out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  there  is  a  table  (pages  111 


113)  comparing  the  support  each  country  in 
the  U.N.  gave  to  the  U.S.  position  during 
the  1982  General  Assembly  .se.ssion.  (See 
Human  Events,  Sept.  10,  page  14.) 

Zimbabwe,  on  all  U.N.  votes,  supported  us 
just  12.8  percent  of  the  time,  less  than  just 
a  handful  of  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  su- 
ported  us  20.6  percent  of  the  time,  or  nearly 
40  percent  more  than  Zimbabwe.  The  entire 
Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern  Europe  including 
Poland.  East  Germany.  Rumania.  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia— backed  us  more  than 
Zimbabwe  did. 

Nevertheless— and  despite  Mugabe'  con- 
tinued insistence  that  he's  going  to  use  our 
aid  to  socialize  his  country— the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  lionize  a  man 
who  is  a  major  foe  of  America.  The  only 
time  he  smiles  is  when  he's  asking  us  for  an- 
other couple  of  million. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington.  DC.  November  2.  1983. 
George  P.  Shultz, 

Secretary  o/ State.  State  Department. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  know  why  so 
much  of  their  hard-earned  money  continues 
to  be  given  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  funds 
to  nations  that  are  not  only  critical  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  working  overtime  to 
undermine  our  ideals  and  interests. 

Foreign  aid  to  the  Marxist  dictatorship  in 
Zimbabwe  is  a  case  in  point. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  giving 
Zimbabwe  approximately  $75  million  a  year, 
its  government  seldom  fails  to  oppose  us 
and  to  support  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  as 
noted  in  a  recent  article  in  Human  Events 
which  I  am  enclosing.  Zimbabwe  has  actual- 
ly voted  against  us  at  the  United  Nations 
more  often  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Several  weeks  ago.  after  Zimbabwe  ab- 
stained rather  than  vote  against  the  Soviets 
for  murdering  269  innocent  passengers 
aboard  the  KAL  007  flight.  UN.  Ambassa 
dor  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick  recommended  that 
Zimbabwe's  foreign  aid  allocation  this  year 
should  be  reduced.  I  understand  that  AID 


chief  Peter  McPherson  and  Under  Secretary 
Lawrence  Eaglebu'-ger  have  made  the  .same 
recommendation,  but  that  you  have  over- 
ruled them. 

Last  Friday,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  Zim- 
babwe was  one  of  the  three  sponsors  (with 
Nicaragua  and  Guyana)  of  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  resolution  condemning  the  U.S. 
for  .sending  troops  to  Grenada  to  protect 
American  lives  and  restore  freedom.  That 
should  have  been  the  very  last  straw 

There  simply  is  no  justification  for  re 
warding  that  kind  of  hostility  with  foreign 
assistance.  Zimbabwe  doesn't  de.serve  75 
cents,  much  less  $75  million.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  reverse  your  decision  in  this  matter. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  and  constituents.  I 
am  sure,  will  want  to  know  how  much 
longer  they  are  expected  to  subsidize  our 
enemies.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  your 
reply. 

Respectfully, 

Steve  Symms. 

US  Senator. 
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not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


i  IF  P.AH  IMFINI    OF  I)t:i-}-:N'.St. 
.•\1'I'H(  )1'HI.'\  riON.S,    1984 
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TITU  l-WUTMY  PtRSOmU 

Miiiijfv  oersoonel  *imy     „... 

Mililiry  pKMimO  Njvy      _, 

Mihtary  pcfsainel  tbrne  Cav 
M*lary  Dwwnnei,  Ait  Face 
1es«fW  wnonnel,  fcmy 
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14.4S4.I4S,000 

15,237,800,000 

15,074,758,000 

15,401.626  000 

4^946.778.000 

■>  163,826000 

*  326.868.000 

10.S37,40«,0OO 

11,309,800,000 

11,181477,000 

11.447.097.000 

*  909  689.000 

-,  137,297  000 

-f  265.620,000 

3.293,2';.000 

3,467,300,000 

3447,324,000 

3.515,159,000 

+  221.882.000 

.  47,859,000 

-1^67.835,000 

12,099,iSO,000 

12  779,000,000 

12,603,391000 

12,902.253.000 

1 802.403.000 

+  123,253,000 

f  298.862,000 

1,247,250,000 

1388  300  000 

1346.850,000 

1.426,600,000 

-1-179.350.000 

+  38,300,000 

+  79,750.000 

657,125.000 

744.000,000 

739,800.000 

758,600000 

+  101.475.000 

-f  14,600,000 

+ 18.800,000 

170900.000 

177.400,000 

176,200,000 

180,100,000 

1^9.200.000 

-+2,700.000 

-f  3.900,000 

35S,925.0O0 

383.600.000 

380.000,000 

389,400.000 

*  30,475,000 

-f  5,800,000 

-+9.400.000 

I,69(.t00.000 

1.917.100.000 

1.857.950.000 

1,977.600,000 

4^278,800,000 

+  60.500,000 

+  119,650,000 

54«.425,000 

593,500,000 

589,100.000 

604,400,000 

+  55.975.000 

+  10,900.000 

+  15,300,000 

45.066,808,000 


47.997.800.000 
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a.602J35.000 


h  3.536.027.000 


-t-COS.035.000 
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I5,8S3..615.000 
221,138.000 


21.079.712,000 
(25.000,000) 
354,372,000 


Mdi  nt  Gan... 


1.481,671,000 
11,812,000 


16.916,076,000 
161,600,000 


17,655.800,000 
408.600,000 

22.601.600.000 

682.869.000 

1.554.900.000 
22.280  000 

18,250,100,000 
1,638,325,000 


16.776,984,000 
379,400.000 
99,400,000 

21.355.774.000 

634  069.000 

181900.000 

1510.950,000 

20.780,000 

2300.000 

17.080.246000 

I.24I.2250O0 

80  600.000 


17,334,571.000 
408.600.000 

22  266.908,000 

632,869,000 

1,547,050  000 
22,280,000 

17.871.056.000 
1.353.325.000 


+  1480956.000 
+  187.462000 

-+ 1.187.196.000 
(-25.000.000) 
+  278.497.000 

«  65,379,000 

+  10  468,000 

+  854.980.000 

■t-i.m.mm 


321.229.000 

334,692.000 

-  50,000,000 
7850,000 


379.044.000 
-»5,000,000 


+  557.587,000 
+  29,200.000 
-99,400.000 

-•■911,134.000 

-^  1,200,000 

-  181,900,000 
+  36.100.000 
+ 1.500,000 
-  2,300,000 
+  790.810,000 
+  112.100,000 
-80.600.000 
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New  budget  auttiority- 


HecommeiKlatioii  compared  xmv- 


mcalyear  1983 
enacted 


Fiscal  year  1984 
estimates 


House  liscal  yeai 
1984 


Reconifflendalion  liscal 
year  1984 


Enacted 


istmates 


Operalwri  and  m*nt«unce.  Delense  agenda 

Oeleose  stKk  fund  - 

Delense  industrial  limd  " 

Operation  and  maintenance  Army  Resem* 

Operation  and  mamlenance.  Navy  Reserve 

Oamlloa  ant  mantauna  Marine  Corps  ReserM 

(Kwalin  and  maaHenance.  An  Force  Reserve    

Operation  aMi  mainHnance,  Army  National  (MXi 

Operation  and  mamtenanct,  Aii  National  Guard     ..^ 

National  Board  lor  tne  f^omotion  ol  Ritle  Practice.  Ann)!.. 

(Jaims.  Defense  - — 

Court  ol  •Hilitary  Appeals,  Delensa 

Summer  Otympics  -v:__; ■"" 

[nvironmental  restoration  fund.  Defense        


total  title  III.  operation  and  maintenance: 
New  budget  loOligationali  auttnnty.. 
(Liquidation  ol  contiact  authority) ,... 

IITIF  V-PRO(JJREMEMT 


Airaati  prxuiemeni.  Army  

lliansler  Irom  otiiei  accounts) — —■- 

Missiie  procurement  Army  

Transfer  Irom  oilier  accounts)   _..^™.....»-__— 

Procurement  ol  weapons  and  tracked  combat  MMCkS.  Mm 

(Transfer  from  ottwr  accounts!  

Procutemen:  ol  ammunition.  Army -- 

Otner  procurement.  Army         ,_ —— 

Aiiaatt  procurement  Na»y      -— • — — 

iTransfe<  from  ottier  accoatt) ' 

VKeapons  procurement.  Navy    •— — — 

iTiansler  Irom  other  accounts) _„..— 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Na«ll - -— 

Reappropnation  ,,... — ~— 

(transfer  Irom  other  accounts) - - 

Oihe<  orocuremenl.  Navy  — 

Pixurement.  »lanne  Corps  _k.rf_  i^'" 
Procuremeni  of  additional  weapons  and  tiadm)  comoai  vencies,  ra/-- 
Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force  .._ 

(Transfer  from  other  accounts) •— ■ 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Face  ■ -~ — 

(Transfer  from  other  acoonts) '. 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force    — 

(Translei  Irom  other  accounts) » 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 

Procurement  Defense  agencies  ' ' 

Defense  Production  Act  Purchases     — . 

General  reduction  _■■ --— ~ 

Acquisition  i  Construction,  Coast  Guard      - — __„_-„.. 


Total  title  IV.  PrKuremenI 

New  budget  (otil<cational)  authonty 
(Transfer  from  ottier  accounts)  


TITIE  V-RtSEARCH  DEVELOPMENT  TEST  AW  EVAIUATK* 


Research  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Army 

Research  development,  test,  and  evaluation  Navy       

Reseaich  developmeni,  lest,  and  evaluation.  A"  Foice 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  agencies 

Director  ol  Test  and  Evaluation,  Delense      — 

Total   title  V,  new  budte!  (oNigalional)  auttwity.  Research, 
dPrtiopment,  lest,  and  evaluation 

TITIE  Vt-SPEOAL  FOREIGh  CURRENa  PROGRAM 
Special  Iwetgr  currency  program 

THLE  VII-(XNERAL  PROVISIOKS 
(MAtnnal  Iransler  authonty,  sec  730)  

TITLE  VIII-RtLAtED  AGEItatS 

InteUigence  Commumty  StaH  ,__^ 

CIA  Retirement  and  Oisalniity  System  fuid  „ 


Total,  title  VIII,  new  budget  (oWigaUinal)  authonty.  Related 

agencies  

RECAPITULATIOH 


5,715,778,000 
160,500,000 


705,584,000 

637  507,000 

51,094,000 

765,735,000 

1,195,067,000 

1  822,603,000 

875,000 

147.500,000 

3,271,000 


6  818,900,000 
47,000,000 

654,800,000 

662,000,000 

52,629,000 

787.000.000 

1,118,000,000 

1,740,700,000 

899,000 

222,900,000 

3,372,000 

50,000.000 


6,503,738,000 

43,600,000 

150,300,000 

688,350.000 

658,900,000 

52,029,000 

774,150,000 

1,177,350,000 

1 769.350,000 

899.000 

160.400.000 

3.372,000 

50,000,000 


6,584.744,000 
47,000.000 

677.100,000 

639,500,000 

52.879.000 

790,900,000 

1  169,800,000 

1.807,300,000 

899,000 

172,900,000 

3,372,000 

45.000,000 

300,000,000 


+  868,966,000 
-113,500,000 

-28,484,000 

+  1,993.000 

+  1,785,000 

+  25,165.000 

-25,267,000 

- 15,303,000 

+  24,000 

+  25,400,000 

+  101,000 

+  45,000.000 

+  300,000,000 


-235,156,000 


-+22300,000 
-22,500,000 
-+250,000 
+  3.900,000 
+  51,800,000 
+  66,600,000 


+  81006,000 

+  3,400,000 

-150,300,000 

-11,250,000 

- 19,400.000 

+  850,000 

+ 16,750.000 

-  7,550.000 

+  37,950,000 


-50.000,000 


-1-12,500,000 


-  5,000,000 
h 300,000,000 


-  5,000.000 
>  300,000,000 


67.285.510.000 
(25.000,000) 


74.972,674.000 


71.396.066.000 


73.728,053.000 


+  6,442,543,000 
(-25,000.000) 


-1.2U.621.000 


+  2.331.987,000 


2,506.572.000 

'2.740.600,000 


4,551,946,000 
(198,200,000) 
2,122,394,000 
4,128.364,000 
10.416.107,000 

'3.561,700,000 

"16.076,700,000 
176,200,000    , 
(35,000,000)  , 
3,727,075,000 
2,008,083.000 

"l7,658!500,000 
(170,000,000) 
4,941,100,000 

(15.000.000)  , 

5,566,987,000 

(4,963,000) 

125,000,000 

828.145.000 

" '-moo6',ood 


3,441,100,000 

3!o6b,5ob!boo 

4,890,416,000 


2.311,189,000 
5,267,877,000 
11,028.300,000 


3,992,600,000 
12,585,800.000 


3 198.448.000 

(22,500,000) 

2,857,002,000 

4,542,196.000 
(83.800,000) 
1.965.989.000 
4,604,616,000 
9,994,245,000 

3,767,832.000 


10.913.650.000 


3.255.530,000 

2.858,500000 
(32.600,000) 

4,598.244  000 
(111,600,000) 

1,943,500,000 

4,753,077,000 

10,321,701,000 
(22,100,000) 

3,764,900.000 
(73.200.000) 

11,184,200,000 


4,887.501.000 

1,835,049,000 

22,506,190,000 
8.059,130.000 

iiisiiim 


4,295,412.000 

1  694,793,000 

110,000,000 

21,070,610,000 

(348,000,000) 

7,787,112,000 


(227,600,000) 
4.393,705000 
1 748,461  000 


1,063,791,000 
200.000,000 


6.793.265.000 

i25!boo;bbb 

942,657.000 


21,100.400  000 

(317,000,000) 

7,553,417.000 

(55,000,000) 

6,982,231,000 

176,000,000 
957,646,000 


300,000,000 


+  748,958,000 

+  116,900,000 
(  +  32,600,000) 

+  46,298,000 
(-86,600,000) 
-178,894,000 
+  624,713,000 

-94,406.000 
(  +  22,100,000) 
+  203,200,000 
(  +  73.200,000) 
-4,892,500.000 
-  176,200.000 
(  +  192,600.000) 
+  666,630,000 
-259,622,000 

+  3,441.900,000 

(  +  147,000,000) 

+  2,612,317,000 

(+40.000.000) 

+  1,415.244,000 

(-4.963,000) 

+  51,000,000 

+  129.501,000 

+  386,000.000 
+  300,000,000 


- 185,570,000 

-203,000,000 
(  +  32,600.000) 
-292,172.000 

(  +  111,600,000) 
-367,689,000 
-  514,800,000 
-706,599,000 
(  +  22,100,000) 
-227,700,000 
(  +  73,200,000) 

-1.401.600.000 

(227,600,000) 
-493,796,000 
-86,588,000 

- 1  405,790,000 
(  +  317,000,000) 

-  505,713.000 

(  +  55,000,000) 
-482,981,000 

+  176,000,000 

-  106,145,000 

-  200,000,000 

-f  300,000,000 


+  57.082.000 
(-22.500.000) 

+  12,498.000 
(  +  32,600,000) 

+  56,048,000 
1+27,800,000) 

-22,489,000 
+  148,461,000 
+  327,456,000 
(  +  22,100,000) 
-2.932,000 
(  +  73.200.000) 
+  270,550.000 

(  +  227.600  000) 
^98,293,000 
+  53,668,000 
-110,000,000 
+  29,790.000 
(-31,000.000) 
-233.695,000 
(^55,000.000) 
+ 188,966,000 

+  51.000.000 
-+ 14,389,000 


K  300,000,000 


80,749,473.000 
(423,163,000) 


92.594,655.000 


84,650,827,000 
(454.300,000) 


85,890,512,000 
(839,100,000) 


+  5,141,039,000 
(  +  415.937,000) 


-6,704,143,000 
(+839,100,000) 


+  1,239,585,000 
(»  384,800,000) 


3,879.683,000 
5,967,251,000 
10.650.661,000 
2,153.189,000 


4.711,200,000 
8,059.743.000 
12,781,197,000 
2  890,900,000 


4  141.624,000 
7,473,937,000 
12,121,001,000 
2,680,153,000 


4,169,939.000 
7  487,554,000 
12,323,026,000 
2  736.728.000 


+  290,256,000 
+  1,520,303,000 
+ 1,672,365,000 

+  583.539,000 


-541.261.000 
-572,189.000 
-458,171.000 
-154,172.000 


+  28.315,000 
+ 13,617.000 
1-202.025,000 
+  56.575.000 


55.000,000 


55,800,000 


49,000,000 


49,000.000 


-6,000.000 


-6.800.000 


22,705,784.000 


28,498.840,000 


26,465,715.000 


26,766.247.000 


+  4.060,463.000 


-1,732,593,000 


1-300.532.000 


3,800,000 


3,050,000 


3,050.000 


3.050,000 


-750.000 


(1.700,000,000) 


(1,200.000,000)  (1.200,000,000)  (1,200.000,000)  (-500.000.000) 


15.856.000 
91,300,000 


86,300,000 


17.083,000 
86,300,000 


18,440,000 
86.300,000 


h  2,584.000 
-5.000,000 


+ 18,440,000 


K  1.357.000 


107.156.000 


86.300.000 


103.383.000 


104.740,000 


-2,416.000 


■  18.440,000 


1-1.357,000 


Title  I— Mihtary  personnel  

Title  II— Retired  miMary  personnel    

Title  III— Operation  and  maintenance 

(Uquidalion  ol  contixl  authority) 

Title  IV— Procurement  __^_ ' 

(T'aP5fr  f'or  other  accounts)    ■ 

Titit  V-  k"'-  ■   v.>- *"ienl.  lest,  and  evaluation 

Title  VI-    ..'•  •      •  .     -'"wcy  program  „^ .••—■... 

Title  VII  /-■  ■  :  >  - "'>  lawional  translei  autlmity.  see.  730).. 
Title  Vlll— Relaled  agencies  


45.066,808,000 
16,154.800,000 
67.285.510.000 

(25.000,000) 

80,749,473,000 

(423,163,000) 

22.705,784,000 

3.800.000 

(1,700.000,000) 

107,156,000 


47,997,800,000 
16,772,800,000 
74.972,674,000 

92^594,655,000 

28,498!840!0O0 

3,050,000 

(1,200,000,000) 

86,300,000 


47  396,850.000 
16  592,600,000 
71,396,066,000 

84,650,827,000 

(454.300,000) 

26,465.715,000 

3,050,000 

(1,200,000.000) 

103,383,000 


ToUl  Department  ol  Delense  (NOA).. 

(Transfer  from  other  accounts),. 
Total  funding  available 

(Tianaer  authority  l 


(Uquidalion  of  contract  authonty) 


232,073.331.000 

(423,163,000) 

232,496,494,000 

(1,700,000,000) 

(25,000,0001 


260,926.119,000 

260926,119,000 
(1.200.000.000) 


246,608.491.000 

(454.300,000) 

247,062,791.000 

(1,200.000,000) 


48,602,835,000 
16,592,600,000 
73,728,053,000 

85,890,512,000 

(839,100.000) 

26,766.247,000 

3.050.000 

(1.200.000.000) 

104.740,000 

251,688,037,000 

(839,100,000) 

252,527,137.000 

(1.200,000.000) 


+  3,536,027,000 

+  437,800,000 

+  6  442,543,000 

(  -  25,000,000 

+  5,141,039,000 

(  +  415.937.000) 

+  4.060.463.000 

-750.000 

( -  500.000.000 

-2.416.000 


+  605,035,000 
-  180.200.000 
-1,244.621.000 


■  1.205.985.000 

K2331.987;00b 


-6.704.143.000 
(  +  839,100.000) 
-1.732.593.000 


y  18.440.000 


+-1.239.685,000 

(  +  384.800.000) 

+- 300.532.000 


-t- 1.357.000 


+ 19,614.706.000 
(+415.937.000) 

+  20.030,543.000 
( -  500.000,000) 
( -  25,000,000) 


+  9.238.082.000 
(  +  839,100,000) 
_8J98.982.000 


+  5,079.546.000 
(  +  384,800,000) 
+-5,454,346.000 


Distribution  by  organizational  component 
Army 

(Translei  liom  other  accounts),. 

too 


55,306,736,000 

(198,200,000) 

80.207,994,000 


62,063,581,000 
83,663,771,000 


58,809.816.000 

(106,300.000) 

78.101.372.000 


58.974.586.000 

(144,200,000) 
79.962.963.000 


+  4.667.850,000 
(-54.000.000) 
-245.031.000 


-2,088.995.000 
( + 144.200.000) 
-3.700,808.000 


+ 1  164.770,000 

(  +  37.900,000) 

+  1,861,591.000 
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Not  (HMliri  itttlnnty— 


faatim  I9S3 


Fiscal  year  IM4 
csbnutes 


Hone  local  ttu 
I9S4 


l«at  1914 


HkH 


btrntm 


tolji 


(Irmsler  litim  otDer  jcinjnbl 
*ii  f»» 

(Trjnslff  trom  otfief  jccwntsi 
Oeltnv  jgtnciK  OSD 
Hmnt  i  Nalwul  Gytfd  (inKuiifmiit) 
Retired  miiildry  pcfunnet 
HHjKC  ;je....r: 
Ontfal  leduction 

Tmii  Dnurnwnl  (il  OHnnt  iNOA) 
(rfinslH  Irom  olhcf  jccainlsi 

Tow  luwlint  jvnlabK 
llijnsin  juiNxityl 
(Laxwbliai  of  conlraci  Mttionly) 

CONGRiSSKMA;  BUOUT  RfUP 

Amunii  in  Ihis  M 

F^w  year  outlays  aucculed  until  nw  M 


(}S,000.000) 

il89.9«3  0OOl 
9  067183  000 
I  ?S  000.000 
IblMSOOOOO 
10715(000 
386.000  000 


86.983.9S<  000 
11.355  713000 


16.772.800  000 
86.300.000 


a2.?9O.05O  OOO 
1 348.000.000) 

ia5<6.:7oooo 

l?5OO0  00O 

l6.S9?.60O.0O« 

103.3«3.000 


(7?;ioo.oooi 
«3.6;7.;o«.ooo 

(37;00(>.000| 
10  599.440  000 

\nmm 

16.59?.60(  000 

lot.w.oee 


(  *  19?  too  000) 

<^  17  187  746  000 

I ->  187.037  000) 

♦  1  53?  757.000 

*  51.000.000 

1 437  800.000 

-  2.416.000 

+a».ooo.ooo 


I  ♦  227  600.000) 

3.306  246.000 

(  •  377000000) 

-  756.273.000 
^176.000.000 

-  110.700.000 
+  11.440.000 


( -^227  600.000) 

«  1.387  658.000 

(  *  74.000.000) 

*  13  170.000 

4^51.000.000 

-t^l.3S/.000 


732.073.331  OOO 

(473.163.0Ofl) 

737,496.494  000 

(1.700.000.000) 

125.000.000) 


260976119.000           246.608.49I.OOO  251.6n.O37.0OO 

(454.300,0001  (S3910f.000l 

?60.9?6.1l9.0fl0           247,067,791,000  757,527  137  000 

(1,200.000000)           (1.200,000.000)  (1,200.000,000) 


t  19,614  706,000 
I  .  415937  000' 

>  20.030.643.000 
(  -  500.000.000) 
(-25,000,000! 


9.73I.0S2.000 

(4l39.IOO.000) 

8398.982.000 


«  5,079.546.000 
<  4  384,800.000) 
*  5.464.346.000 


232,073.331.000 
(232.073,331,000) 


260.926.119.000 
(260,926.119.000) 


746.601.037,000 
(246.601.491.900) 


751  688.491.000    ->  19.614.706.000 
(251,688.037,000)   ( 1 19,614.706.000) 


-9.738.082.000 
(  ^  9,238.0t2.000) 


+  5.079.546.000 
( +  5,079.546.000) 


TdIji  C<in(irFssioiui  lunoalory  am)  ikscietioiiaiy 
Mafldalofy  dotal ) 

(Mandatory  nmi 

iPrnt  year) 
Oooelionafy  (n«»i 


232.073.331.000 
(16.393.600.000) 
(16.393.600,000) 


76O9261I9O0O 

(17.082  000  000) 
(17,082.000.0001 


246608.491.000 
(16839  300.000) 
( 16.839.300.000) 


251.688.037.000 
(I6.85I.80C.000) 
(16,851,tOC.0OO) 


*  19614  706000 
I  4  458,700,000) 
(4  458.200.000) 


-  9.238.O82.0OO 
( ~  230.200.000) 
(-230,200.000) 


(215.679.731.000)        (743,844.119000)        (229  769.19I.0OO)        (234.836,237  000)      (.19,156.506.000)        (-9.007,882.000) 


4  5,079.546,000 
(  *- 12.500,000) 
(  *  12.500.000) 

(  4  5.067.046.000) 


AIKENDMENT  NO.  2493 

(Purpose:  Technical  Amendment  to  correct 
error  In  the  reported  bill) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  correct  a 
printing  amendment.  The  item  in 
question  is  the  annual  floor  on  the  op- 
erations and  maintenance  account  for 
the  Arm.v  for  real  property  mainte- 
nance expenditures.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  is  to  require  the 
expenditure  of  $13.2  million  more 
than  the  House  recommendation  for 
real  property  maintenance  projects. 

When  the  staff  prepared  the  House 
bill  with  the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ments, these  minimums  were  inadvert- 
ently reversed  and  the  amount  that  is 
shown  in  the  printed  bill  is  incorrect. 
This  amendment  will  correct  the  bill 
to  reflect  the  actual  committee  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  be  original 
text,  subject  to  amendments:  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  accepted  on 
the  same  basis  that  the  other  text  was 
accepted.  In  other  words,  it  should  not 
bar  any  futher  amendments  but  it 
would  be  text  in  the  proper  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
propcses  an  amendment  numbered  2493. 

On  page  7,  line  17.  delete  41.260,200.000" 
(Roman  linetype)  and  insert 

■■$1.247.0OO.0O0"  (Roman  linetype).  and  on 
line  18.  delete  $1,247,000,000  '  and  in.serl  in 
italics  ■  $1,260,200,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2493)  was 
agreed  to. 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am»ndm«ni  will  be  treated  as  original 
r  »•  v  t 

Mr  PiU.s.si.KT?  addressed  the 
Chair 


UMI 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
before  I  offer  it  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  .some  general 
questions  about  the  status  of  our 
troops  in  Europe. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  the  time  to 
visit  our  troops  in  Germany.  I  was 
very  impressed  with  their  dedication 
and  commitment.  I  was  also  troubled 
at  .some  things  I  observed,  namely  the 
high  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  of  main- 
taining these  troops.  I  was  told  stories 
of  how  the  local  population  does  not 
accept  American  troops  in  Germany 
very  well,  stories  of  how  the  United 
States  is  charged  high  fees  for  road  re- 
pairs and  bridge  repairs  when  we  have 
a  convoy  on  maneuvers.  In  general  I 
was  told  we  are  not  really  so  welcome 
in  Germany  in  spite  of  all  of  our  ef- 
forts. In  fact,  we  are  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  paying  the  price  of  de- 
fending Europe  while  the  Europeans 
spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  criticizing 
us  without  making  an  equal  contribu- 
tion. 

I  know  that,  historically,  this  situa- 
tion developed  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  when  we  placed  certain  re- 
straints and  commitments  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  in  terms  ol  re- 
building their  own  Army  and  defense. 
We  have  done  the  same  with  Japan. 
But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  burden 
sharing  should  be  strengthened  in  our 
foreign  defense  policy,  that  the  pros- 
perous countries  of  Europe  and  Japan 
should  share  more  fully  in  the  cost  of 
mutual  defense,  and  that  we  should 
make  it  clear  we  are  taking  steps  to  re- 
locate some  of  our  troops  in  Germany 
in  our  own  country,  where  their  pres- 
ence will  stimulate  our  own  economy. 
I  am  not  necessarily  advocating  mas 
sive  reduction  of  troop  levels.  But  with 
the  mobile  military  capabilities  we 
have  today,  we  can  defend  our  shores 


and  defend  our  ovenseas  interests  with 
rapid  deployment  forces. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Mansfield  amendment  was  ever  ac- 
tually brought  to  a  vote.  It  was  offered 
and  talked  about.  Sometimes  at  inter- 
national conferences  they  will  talk 
about  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
it  is  clear  nobody  really  knows  what  it 
was  in  detail  or  whether  it  was  ever 
brought  to  a  vote. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  has 
talked  about  offering  legislation  or 
taking  steps  to  reduce  our  personnel  in 
Europe.  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  would  provide 
that  not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  the 
President  shall  begin  reducing  the 
number  of  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  Europe. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
total  reduction  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  the  number  of  military 
personnel  equal  to  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  average  personnel 
strength  of  the  air.  land,  and  sea 
forces  of  the  United  States  stationed 
in  Europe  during  the  12-month  period 
ending  September  1983.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  make  over  a  period  of  5 
years  and  shall  be  apportioned  over 
such  periods  as  equally  as  practical. 

It  provides  that  military  personnel 
withdrawn  from  Europe  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  reassigned  to  mili- 
tary installations  throughout  the 
United  States 

It  seems  to  mt-  that  wt-  an-  in  a  posi- 
tion to  relocate  some  of  our  troops 
who  are  now  in  Europe  to  our  own 
country,  where  their  expenditures 
would  stimu!at(  mir  nuti  ii  niiomy  and 
not  the  Ci' ritiaii  i(  i  niMii.-,  I  am  told 
that  in  CJtrniaii.\  the  damage  claims 
arc  .sometimes  manufactured,  that  the 
roads  are  gettmk'  <■!  '.  :ir;-.  way.  and  the 
bridges  are  getting'  "id  nuyway,  and  we 


ciKi  up  pa\ui^  literally  millions  of  dol 
lars  (or  work  which  should  not  be  our 
responsibility.  1  think  we  are  being 
taken  advantat;e  of.  If  such  datnage 
occurs  and  such  payments  are  to  be 
made,  let  them  be  made  here  to  our 
rountrv.  cit.\.  and  State  governments. 
I  doubt  that  U.S.  troop  reductions  in 
I-:uroiit^  would  really  hurt  our  national 
dilriise  Our  highly  mobile  defense  ca- 
pabilities certainly  should  be  able  to 
mov"  tr(u)i)s  aIl^  x".  lure  in  the  world  in 
a  rratter  ol  hours. 

Must  our  troops  be  stationed  in  Ger- 
many forever?  I  hear  stories  from 
South  Dakota  soldiers  and  I  uki  with 
several  when  I  was  over  there  about 
how  the  local  population  does  not  wel- 
come them.  Our  soldiers  are  subject  to 
double-standard  treatment  and  hostile 
attitudes,  especially  when  they  are  in 
uniform,  and  there  is  a  strong  strain 
of  anti- Americanism.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time  our  taxpayers  are  paying  the 
bills.  Not  only  are  we  paying  the  bills 
for  maintaining  our  own  military,  taut 
al.so.  we  are  paying  the  bills  tor  a  lot  of 
European  roads  and  bridges. 

Many  of  our  NATO  allies  actually 
enjoy  higher  living  standards  and 
higher  per  capita  income  than  the 
American  people.  Yet.  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  spend  far  more  for  defense 
than  they  do.  The  United  States  made 
a  major  contribution  to  repairing  and 
rebuilding  Europe  after  World  War  11. 
Now  they  are  prosperous,  even  more 
prosperous  than  the  United  States. 
Therefore.  I  believe  they  should  be 
contributing  much  more  to  their  own 
defense  and  to  our  mutual  defen.se.  We 
should  not  be  expected  to  increase  our 
defense  spending  while  our  closest  de- 
fense allies  are  standing  still  or  in- 
creasing very  little. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  briefly? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  what  he  has 
said.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  expression 
of  interest  by  the  Senator  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  a  problem.  He  could 
make  a  review  of  it  and  a  special  study 
of  it.  and  I  think  he  could  get  a  forum 
to  have  a  hearing,  if  he  wishes. 

This  matter  has  actually  grown.  I 
have  supported  it,  generally.  I  think 
we  have  too  many  personnel  o\er 
there,  for  one  thing.  I  would  like  to 
see  tlie  matter  fully  explored. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  We  used  to  have 
amendments  all  along  from  Senator 
Mansfield,  putting  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations measures  for  the  military. 
We  had  some  hot  battles  about  that. 

At  one  time,  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  proposed  a  reduction,  to 
bring  home.  I  believe.  50  percent,  and 
he  had  44  signers  to  .start  with,  includ- 
ing mvself.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
do  it' at  that  time.  But  more  time 
passed,  and  that  amendment  was 
never  voted  on;  and  on  others,  we  lost 


by  a  very  narrow  margin.  But  that  was 
when   ilie   war   in   Vietnam  was   going 

on. 

Today,  we  have  laid  aside  almost  ev- 
ervthing  for  this  bill,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  that  are  ready 
now.  1  am  not  the  manager  of  the  bill; 
but.  representing  the  minority.  I  want 
to  insist  that  we  get  moving  on  this 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  dispose  of 
these  amendments  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

We  are  getting  reports  now  that 
some  Senators  want  us  to  wait  until 
Tuesday  to  bring  up  their  amend- 
ments. Tuesday  will  come,  and  some- 
body else  will  want  to  make  it  Thurs- 
day. 

So.  if  the  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment ready,  he  can  get  a  good  debate 
on  it  now.  But  I  believe  he  will  have  to 
work  his  ca.se  from  the  ground  up.  He 
took  a  good  step  by  going  over  there 
and  looking  it  over. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  lam  here  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can,  but  he  is  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
As  a  Member  of  this  body  and  one  of 
the  helpers,  I  insist  on  getting  to  this 
now  and  getting  Senators  here  who 
want  to  offer  amendments,  get  them 
to  agree  on  a  time  limitation,  if  possi- 
ble, and  keep  insisting  until  we  dispose 
of  the  amendments. 

Time  is  important.  I  have  been 
doubtful  about  our  recessing  on  No- 
vember 18.  I  never  believed  that  was 
possible.  It  will  be  January  before  we 
recess  for  Christmas  if  we  do  not  make 
better  progress. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  he  follows  up  on  it. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  wish 
to  continue'.'  May  I  address  the  subject 
matter  he  is  discu.ssmg'' 

Mr.  President.  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  in- 
terest. 

As  he  knows,  last  year  we  raised  a  se- 
rious question  about  the  level  of 
troops  in  Europe.  With  the  assistance 
of  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi. 
who  has  a  real  background  in  this 
matter-he  managed  these  bills  in  the 
days  of  the  Mansfield  amendment— we 
put  a  cap  on  troop  levels  in  Europe. 
This  vear  the  appropriations  bill  does 
not  call  for  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  in  Europe.  It  would 
keep  the  level  at  318.200  troops.  We 
have  appropriated  funds  ba.sed  upon 
having  fewer  moves  back  and  forth 
from  Europe  so  far  as  our  manpower  is 
concerned. 

But  the  Senator  is  ab.solutely  right. 
In  our  inspection  of  the  troop  situa- 
tion last  fall  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  went  to 
Europe,  we  found  that  there  are  over  1 
million  people  a  day  in  Europe  who 
are  being  supported  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  That  includes 
our   military   personnel   and   their   de- 


pendent's and  those  who  are  m-coun- 
try  personnel  who  are  hired  to  a.ssist 
in  our  effort. 

We  found  plans  that  would  call  for 
complete  restationmg  of  those  troops, 
rebuilding  of  all  of  the  barracks,  at  a 
time  like  this  to  calling  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  put  up  over  $1  billion 
to  build  new  quarters  and  new  bases  in 
Germany.  Our  committee  warned 
them  that  Congress  would  not  look 
with  favor  on  such  a  plan,  and  ;t  has 
not  been  presented  to  us. 

What  the  Senator  is  suggesting  I 
think  requires  serious  consideration. 
and  we  certainly  would  dedicate  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  to  work  with 
him  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  goal  to 
reduce  troop  strength  in  Europe. 

Actually  the  bill  as  a  whole  reflects 
the  authorized  reductions  in  troop 
.strength.  We  funded  the  amount  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
mended, but  that  is  28.800  troops  less 
in  terms  of  the  total  Armed  Forces 
than  had  been  planned  at  the  lime  the 
budget  was  submitted. 

We  believe  that  there  are  questions 
that  should  be  explored.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  know,  has  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  m  the  past  con- 
cerning the  numbers  of  dependents 
who  are  in  Europe  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  dependents  increase  costs 
as  far  as  the  troop  disposition  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  will  tell  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  when  we  examined  the 
POMCUS  site  that  we  visited  in 
Europe,  the  pre-positioning  of  our 
equipment  for  our  divisions  if  they  are 
called  to  Europe  in  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, we  found  people  who  were  more 
concerned  about  their  dependents 
there  than  trying  to  get  that  reserve 
equipment  out  of  that  warehouse  and 
get  it  ready  for  the  troops  that  would 
come  to  Europe.  Very  frankly,  they 
told  us  that  they  felt  their  first  obliga- 
tion would  be  to  help  their  family  get 
ready  to  be  evacuated. 

The  very  presence  of  those  depend- 
ents m  the  numbers  that  are  now 
there  raise  serious  questions  over  the 
availability  of  our  troops  to  immedi- 
ately be  utilized  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  go 
into  this  subject  in  depth  in  the 
future. 

We  can  tell  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  we  are  willing  to  join  with 
him  in  the  total  review,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  have  agreed  on  a  course 
of  stability.  We  have  not  authorized 
an  increase  in  troop  strength.  We  have 
not  recommended  a  decrease  in  troop 
strength.  We  want  to  see  what  the  re- 
action of  Europe  is  to  the  Pershing 
missile.  We  want  to  see  what  the  reac- 
tion of  Europe  is  to  the  modernization 
of  our  forces.  And  under  these  circum- 
stances we  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
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the  time  to  discuss  troop  strength  with 
them. 

In    the    years    ahead,    we    must    be 
aware  of  the  increased  costs  of  main 
taining  our  troop.s  and  their  depend 
ents. 

I  say  to  m.\  friend.  I  think  that  we 
could  save  more  taxpayers'  money  if 
we  would  .liter  .some  of  tiie  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  allow 
those  people  who  are  stationed  in 
Europe  to  have  a  2-month  leave  every 
2  years  to  be  with  their  families  than 
havin>j  their  families  travel  over  there 
and  rtieii  find  that  their  father  is  off 
on  battalion  maneuvers,  regimental 
maneuver.s.  or  duty  at  the  border. 

One  young  man  I  talked  to  only 
spent  45  days  with  his  family  in  the 
whole  year,  and  yet  they  were  there  in 
Europe  to  be  with  their  father.  He 
would  have  tiad  a  lot  more  time  with 
them  m  the  final  analysis  if  we 
changed  our  policies  with  regard  to 
giving  incentive  leaves  to  those  people 
who  take  these  assignments.  Then  we 
would  not  have  the  excess  costs  that 
are  incurred  when  we  have  dependent 
housing,  schools,  and  transportation. 

Just  yesterday  we  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available  for  students  to  visit 
their  families  when  their  father  is  sta- 
tioned in  Europe 

All  of  those  costs  I  think  have  to  be 
reviewed,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  are  prepared  to 
join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  doing  that  in  the  coming  year 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  agreement  that  ttiis  subject 
will  be  vigorously  pursued.  I  shall  not 
offer  my  amendment. 

I  agree  that,  with  the  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  missiles.  It  perhaps 
would  be  the  wrong  signal  at  this 
moment  to  pass  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  for  a  50  percent  reduc 
tion  over  a  5-year  period. 

But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  grow 
ing  number  in  this  body  are  question- 
ing how  long  the  American  ta.xpayer 
can  go  on  supporting  not  only  the 
350,000  US  troops  in  Europe  but  also 
the  large  number  of  nonmilitary  em 
ployees  we  employ  over  there  and  the 
other  expenses  that  come  with  our 
large  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe 

I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment 
with  the  assurances  which  have  been 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  that 
this  matter  will  be  very  vigorously 
pursued  in  the  committee  in  the  next 
year 

Mr  STEVF:NS  I  do  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Soutti  Dakota  for  his  coop- 
eration. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky. 


AMENDMENT  NO    2494 

1  Purpo.sc  To  provide  free  mailing  privileges 
for  mf-mbers  of  the  Armed  Force.s  .serving 
in  the  multlnalional  peacpkeeping  force  in 
Lebanon  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Force.s  .serving  in  Grena<iai 
Mr.   HUDDLESTON    Mr    President. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk   read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddle- 

STON)   (for   himself.   Mr.   Ford,    Mr    Boren, 

Mr    Pryor.  and  Mr    Stevens)  proposes  an 

am<>ndmenr  numbered  2494 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  &s  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  Within  fund.s  available  under  Title 
III  of  thi.s  Act.  Department  of  Defense  shall 
provide  free  mailing  privileges  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates 
assigned  to  duty  as  part  of  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  and  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  duty  in  Grenada  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  such 
privileges  would  be  accorded  under  section 
3401  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United 
States  .serving  on  active  duty  in  an  overseas 
area,  as  designated  by  the  President,  when 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
engage-d  in  military  operations  involving 
armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  offer  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Ford.  Sena 
tor  Boren.  Senator  Pryor.  and  Sena 
tor  Stfvens.  is  a  simple,  direct  way  of 
showing  our  Nations  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  Ij«'banon  and  Grenada. 

The  amendment  provides  (or  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  to  transfer  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  funds  to  pay  for 
the  free  delivery  of  mail  from  those 
personnel  serving  in  and  associatt^d 
with  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  and  the  troops  serv 
Ing  in  Grenada.  The  funds  would  come 
from  funding  available  witiiin  title  III. 

This  procedure  will  be  a  continu 
ation  of  the  one  used  in  the  Vietnam 
era  and  should  be  viewed  a.s.  albeit  a 
small  one.  a  gesture  of  thanks  to  our 
Armed  Forces  for  the  dangerous  duties 
they  are  p«'rforniing  on  our  behalf. 

The  free  mailings  covered  Wduld 
begin  with  the  arrival  of  the  personnel 
within  the  peacekeeping  force  for  Lieb 
anon  or  on  Grenada  and  extend  until 
such  time  as  they  are  reassigned  to 
areas  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  I^-banon  and  Grenada. 
It  is  al.so  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
to  cover  those  members  of  the  US 
forces,  who.  a.s  a  result  of  wounds  re 
ceived   during    their    tour   of   duty    in 


Lebanon  or  Grenada,  are  receiving 
care  in  medical  facilities  until  the  time 
they  can  be  released  from  medical  care 
in  such  facilities. 

The  free  mailings  would   be  limited 
to  personal  correspondence  and  would 
be  limited  to  communications  forward 
ed  to  the  United  States  or  its  po.sses- 
sions. 

I  urge  the  apprcival  u!  itu.s  tangible. 
though  hardly  compen.satory  demon 
St  ration  of  the  gratitude  of  ttie  Nation 
for  the  courage  being  displayed  by  our 
Armed  Forces  In  L<>banon  and  Grena- 
da. 

The  amendment    simply   extends   to 
them  the  free  postage  privileges  that 
have  traditionally   been   accorded  our 
armed  services  who  are  serving  over 
seas  in  a  hostile  environment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  I  ;ri(!!!!^'  tnr  the  expense  of  this 
pri\ii'|.r  Aoiiui  be  dealt  with  out  of 
the  ;ii>jiro[iriations  that  are  already  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  out  of  funds  avail- 
able, adding  no  new  appropriations  to 
the  bill 

I  think  It  has  been  reviewed  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

I  ask  for  its  imrm  diate  pa-ssage. 

Mr.  STEVENS   Mr    President.  I  com 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,   and    1    am    pleased   to   join 
with   him   in  cosponsonng  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  Senate  will  recall,  last  evening  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
give  us  time  to  study  the  measure  to 
see  how  it  would  Impact  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Postal 
Service 

I  am  pleased  to  report  tliat  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  supports  the  ob 
jectives  of  this  amendment  and  the 
Postal  Ser\ice  has  indicated  that  there 
is  no  adverse  impact  on  the  Postal 
Service.  The  Postal  Service  sees  this  as 
a  positive  concept  to  allow  the  Postal 
Service  to  become  involved  in  reassur- 
ing the  families  of  our  military  person- 
nel in  combat  zones  of  their  safety. 

We  join  in  cosponsonng  t  he  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  it,s  adoption  I  have 
discu.ssed  It  with  my  good  friend  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi    He  joins  m  support 

Mr  BOREN  Mr  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  good  friends.  Sena- 
tor Hi'DDi.ESTON  and  Senator  Ford  in 
cospon-soring  this  amendment 

Of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  spend  in 
this  fiscal  year,  none  will  be  better 
spent  than  the  $500,000  contemplated 
by  this  amendment 

The  money  will  be  used  to  provide 
free  mail  service  for  our  troops  in  Leb- 
anon and  in  Grenada. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tragic 
event,s  that  have  occurred  recently  in 
Beirut  Great  anxieties  were  created 
among  the  immediate  relatives  and 
friends  of  our  troops  stationed  in 
Beirut  while  they  wailed  for  word  of 
whether  or  not  their  loved  ones  had 


survived  the  attack.  In  the  aftermath 
of  this  bombing,  that  anxiety  remains, 
and  I  am  sure  nothing  will  completely 
alleviate  the  fears  held  by  many  fami- 
lies across  this  country  until  the 
American  forces  have  left  Lebanon 
and  returned  home. 

However,  we  can  help,  and  we  can 
help  by  making  it  as  easy  a-s  possible 
for  our  men  and  women  in  the  field  to 
maintain  contact  with  their  families 
here  in  the  United  Stales.  Nothing  can 
replace  the  opportunity  to  hear  direct- 
ly from  the  husbands,  sons,  and 
daughters,  stationed  m  Beirut,  that 
they  are  well  and  looking  forward  to 
returning  home 

Mr.  President,  this  could  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  early  Christmas  present 
for  both  our  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  entire 
amount  appropriated  by  this  amend- 
ment will  not  be  required  to  be  spent. 
because  we  all  want  to  see  them  able 
to  come  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  a  Department  of  Defense 
regulation  which  allows  troops  in  a 
combat  zone  to  have  free  mailing 
privileges.  While  that  might  suffice 
for  a  time  for  our  troops  stationed  in 
Grenada,  the  legal  point  has  been 
made  by  the  administration  and 
others  that  Lebanon  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  combat  zone.  Thus,  this 
amendment  will  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  American  forces 
in  Lebanon  to  be  covered  by  the  appli- 
cable regulation  and  will  eliminate  any 
questions  which  may  arise  if  our 
troops  m  Grenada  are  required  to  be 
there  longer  than  is  expected. 

Finally.  Mr.   President.   I   point   out 
that  in  these  areas  of  the  world,  tele- 
phone communication  is  both  expen- 
sive and  infrequently  available.  There- 
fore, in  many  cases,  the  only  avenue  of 
communication  will  be  the  cards  and 
letters  that  this  amendment  will  make 
possible. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  amendment. 
Mr    FORD.  Mr    President,  on  Tues- 
day morning.  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  constituent.  Mr.   R.   E.   M.   Keller, 
Chairman    of    the    Veterans'    Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Louisville  Local  of 
the  American  Postal  Workers  Union. 
Mr.  Keller  suggested  that  free  mailing 
privileges  be  accorded  all  U.S.  military 
personnel  assigned  to.  and  as.soclated 
with,  the  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non. We  have  expanded  Mr.  Keller's 
propo.sal  to   include  those  U.S.   forces 
currently  on  duty  in  Grenada. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  excellent 
proposal  were  mine.  Even  though  I 
cannot.  I  do  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

Granting  free  mailing  privileges  is 
the  least  the  Senate,  the  Congre.ss,  the 
American  people,  can  do  in  apprecia- 
tion of  our  forces  m  Lebanon  and  Gre- 
nada. Although  those  in  Lebanon  are 
technically  not  in  a  combat  role,  they 
certainly    are    the    objects    of    hostile 


action.  Many  of  lho.se  in  Grenada 
have  just  experienced  a  combat  situa- 
tion. 

The  m.oney  involved  is  not  much. 
Mr.  President -only  $500,000- a  .small 
price  to  pay  in  thanks  to  tho.se  dedi- 
cated to  freedom. 

Without  making  this  a  political 
moment.  I  hope  that  the  entire  appro- 
priation will  not  have  to  be  expended. 
The  administration  has  promised  that 
our  troops  in  Grenada  will  be  home 
within  1  month  or  so.  I  fervently  hope 
that  some  kind  of  accommodation  will 
soon  be  reached  in  Lebanon  which  will 
allow  the  multinational  force  now  in 
place  to  disband. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Keller's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amkiucan  Postal  Workers  Union. 

AFL-CIO, 
Louisville.  Ky..  October  28.  1983 
Hon.  Wendell  H  Ford. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinpton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford;  With  the  commit- 
menl  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Forces  to  the  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon 
and  given  the  recent  savage  and  senseless 
attack  bv  as  yet  unknown  parties  dunnt;  the 
pa-sl  week.  we.  the  American  public,  are 
acutely  aware  of  ihe  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  these  forces  to  maintain  iheir 
courage  and  persevere  in  their  mi.ssion. 

While  these  peacekeeping  forces  have 
been  limited  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  by  the  nature  of  their  mis.sion.  and 
considering  their  essentially  noncombaiani 
role  it  is  nevertheless  appropriE-te  that. 
given  the  unprovoked  attacks  against  the.se 
forces,  their  noncombatant  role  be  accorded 
a  status  benefiting  the  sacrifices  they  have 
endured. 

It   is.   therefore,   proposed   that   the   U.b. 
Congress  so  designate,  or  cause  to  be  desig- 
nated   those  funds  or  actions  necessary  to 
accord  to  the  US    Naval  Forces  within  the 
multinational    peacekeeping    forces    includ- 
ing,   but    not    limited    to.    the    U.S.    Marine 
Corps  Personnel   and   to  all   auxiliary   U.S. 
Forces    so    assigned    to    the    continguous 
waters  off  the  Lebanese  coast,  the  privilege 
of  exercising   free  mailing   privileges.   Such 
action  to  begin  with  their  arrival  within  the 
peacekeeping    forces    and    to    extend    until 
such  lime  as  ihey  are  reassigned  lo  Duty 
Stations  outside  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  local 
Commanders  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Forces  in 
Lebanon.  Such  privileges  would  further  be 
extended    to    those    members    of    the    U.S. 
Forces  who.  as  a  result  of  wounds  received 
during  their  tour  of  duty  in  Lebanon,  are  re- 
ceiving care  of  treatment   m  medical  facili- 
ties either  overseas  or  within  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States  until  such 
time  as  thev  are  released  from  medical  care 
in  said   facilities.  These  free  mailing  privi- 
leges  would    be    limited   to   personal   corre- 
spondence; i.e..  letters,  post  cards,  and  voice 
recordings,    not    to    exceed    one    ounce    in 
weight  and  shall  be  limited  lo  those  commu- 
nications forwarded  to  the  United  Stales  or 
ii.s  possessions. 

The  free  mailing  privilege  was  accorded  to 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
War  and.  while  the  members  of  the  multina- 
tional  peacekeeping    forces  are   technically 


within  a  noncombatant  role,  it  is  neverthe- 
less our  contention  that  given  the  current 
.status  of  these  forces  m  Lebanon  thai  they 
have  justifiably  earned  a  similar  privilege 

We.  therefore,  urge  your  office  to  iniliate 
such  action  m  the  appropriate  Committee 
of  Congres-s  and  to  cause  such  measure  lo  be 
laken  that  will  result  in  the  immediate  im- 
plemenlalion  of  such  free  mailing  privileges 
during  the  life  of  the  peacekeeping  forces. 

Your  prompt  and  immediate  aitenUon  in 
this  mailer  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
and,  further,  it  would  demonstrate  \r,  a  tan- 
gible though  hardly  compensatory  way.  the 
gratitude  of  this  Nation  for  the  courage  of 
luose  Marines  who  are  currently  assigned  to 
Leoanon.  Please  keep  this  Office  apprised  of 
any  pending  action  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Respectfully. 

R   E.  M   Keller. 
ChaiTTnan.  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Louisville  Local.  APT^'U. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  free  mailing  privilege  be 
extended  to  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  been  wounded 
as  a  result  of  their  assignments  m  Leb- 
anon and  Grenada.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  that 
our  wounded  servicemen  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment  as  those  still  .sta- 
tioned in  these  two  areas. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

The     amendment    (No.     2494)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
readv  to  say.  if  there  is  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed  that  we  go 
to  third  reading, 

I  think  we  will  have  about  a  10- 
minutc  quorum  call  and  if  there  are 
no  amendments—I  am  serious— I  see 
no  reason  to  stand  here  and  wait  for 
Senators  to  come  here.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  this  bill  and  if  there  is 
no  amendment  offered  within  10  min- 
utes 1  shall  ask  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roP 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection''  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  Chair  be 
good  enough  lo  advise  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate? 
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The  {'KK^ilUiNti  c;Ki- ICKli.  U.R. 
4158  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  there  any  pending 
amendment  to  that  measure  at  the 
present  lime? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  there  has  been  no 
pending  amendment  since  before  we 
adjourned  last  evening,  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  there 
have  been  several  amendments  dis- 
posed of  during  that  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  if  I  might, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  chance  of 
going  to  third  reading  on  this  meas- 
ure, which  would  seem  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senators  trust  in  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  we  would  welcome  third  read- 
ing at  this  point.  We  have  a  list  of 
amendments  we  were  informed  Sena- 
tors may  decide  to  offer.  None  have 
been  offered.  We  have  served  notice 
that  if  we  do  not  have  one  offered  we 
are  going  to  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  EXON.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  try  to  be 
reasonable  and  understanding  of  my 
colleagues.  It  always  has  been.  It 
seems  to  me  with  all  the  work  we  have 
to  do  and  are  not  getting  at.  it  may 
well  be  that  the  fact  that  no  one  is  on 
the  floor  offering  an  amendment  must 
mean  to  this  Senator  mat  they  do  not 
think  their  amendment  is  very  impor- 
tant. This  is  Friday.  Could  I  have  any 
indication  from  the  assistant  majority 
leader  whether  or  not  we  plan  to  have 
a  Saturday  .session? 

Could     the     Senator     from     Alaska 
advise    the    Senator    from     Nebraska 
whether  or  not  we  are  planning  a  Sat 
urday  session  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend.  I  watched  the  news  and 
the  weather  report  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  coolitu'  linwri  here.  Since  I 
cannot  be  hunir  tup  the  weekend,  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  come  in 
here  and  be  with  my  friends,  to  sit 
around  the  fireplace.  You  know  how 
much  I  love  to  be  in  this  town  over  a 
weekend. 

It  appears  that  unless  we  get  a  time 
agreement  so  that  we  can  tell  how 
soon  we  can  get  to  the  end  of  this  bill, 
it  will  be  the  intention  to  come  in  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  EXON  1  thank  my  friend.  I  un- 
derstand fully  the  position  iie  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  are  facing  at 
this  time.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  able  to  organize  ourselves  a 
little  bit  better  than  we  have,  to  make 
better  use  of  the  time.  There  are 
grown  thoughtful  men  and  women 
servmg  m  the  Senate  with  some  dis- 
tinction. It  .seems  to  me  that  the  proc- 
ess we  go  through  time  and  time  again 
in  this  body  of  tying  up  the  Senate. 


wasting  time,  effort,  and  money  for 
seemingly  no  worthwhile  good  does 
not  enhance  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  general  think  about 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  particular. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  advised  that 
there  is  a  Senator  on  the  floor  with  an 
amendment  Therefore,  so  that  I  will 
not  be  accused  of  delaying  the  process 
further.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment  for  a  com- 
ment? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's sentiments.  I  point  out  that  we 
have  this  bill  here  and  it  is  a  compli- 
cated matter.  But  many  of  the  larger 
items  in  it  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress now  for  3.  4.  5.  or  6  years  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  MX  missile,  for 
instance,  the  B-1  bomber.  They  are 
highly  important,  but  we  have  been 
over  and  over  and  over  them. 

All  the  other  items  have  been  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  We  have  the  benefit  of 
what  they  did  about  it.  what  the  Con- 
gress and  the  House  did  about  it.  This 
appropriations  bill  has  to  come  within 
the  limit  of  the  authorization.  It  does 
come  within  those  limits.  We  have 
gone  over  all  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
members.  We  brought  in  the  bill. 
There  are  no  major  criticisms  of  the 
bill.  There  are  a  good  many  amend- 
ments but  we  cannot  get  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendments  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  present  them.  That  is  where 
we  are  now,  just  in  a  dilemma. 

One  proposer  of  a  major  amendment 
said  he  would  be  here  and  announce 
what  his  amendments  were  going  to  be 
by  2  o'clock  and  maybe  before.  We 
count  that  a  victory,  to  make  that 
much  progress. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  and  then  insist  on  a  third 
reading.  I  proposed  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  we  should  go  on  and  make  all  the 
arguments  against  the  amendments 
and  notify  the  proposer  that  the 
record  already  reflects  opposition.  If 
they  do  not  come  in.  we  will  call  for  a 
third  reading. 
Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  group.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  since  I 
have  been  here  of  serving  with  him  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Not  to  delay  the  matter  further,  but 
maybe  in  the  way  of  enhancing  the 
move  a  little  bit.  would  it  be  in  order 
that  we  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Senate  is  tu'd  up  In  quorum 
calls  for  more  than  lo  minuii :,  tor  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  would  ini'ii^nii  ically 
go    to    third    reading,    if     in!     .hould 


happen?  Would  such   a  motion  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  it  would  be  in  order  for 
the  Senator  to  suggest  that.  I  find  it 
amusing  to  my  ears,  until  I  realize 
that  I  am  wearing  two  hats  and  would 
be  compelled  lo  object. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  on  the  floor  and  has  an  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  ought  to  let  him 
speak. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  EXON.  I  recognize  the  difficult 
position  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  in. 
I  shall  not  delay  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  from  offering  his  live 
amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Before  I  go  live.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
find  it  very  frustrating  to  alter  sched- 
ules to  be  here,  and  on  these  amend- 
ments that  have  been  indicated,  no 
one  wants  to  come  forward  and  offer 
them.  As  far  as  some  of  the  other  big- 
ticket  items  are  concerned,  my  recom- 
mendation would  be  that  we  Xerox  off 
prior  debates,  hand  them  out.  and 
then  vote.  That  would  save  everybody 
a  lot  of  time. 

On  some  of  these  issues  like  the  MX 
and  the  B  1.  if  there  is  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  about  it.  I  think  they  are  in 
pretty  sad  shape  to  start  off  with.  The 
idea  that  we  have  to  consume  this 
much  time  I  have  never  really  under- 
stood. 

MUENDMf.NT  NO.  2495 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  On  to  a  more  concil- 
iatory item;  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
at  the  desk  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bv  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maisachusotts  (Mr. 
TsoNCASi  for  himself.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr. 
f*REssLER.  Mr  Cranston.  Mr  LiEvin.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr  Bingaman.  pro- 
pcses  an  amendment  numbered  2495. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  VII.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

S»r  l'KK>-ll>KSTI\l    KH'OKT  1 1\   ^  I  K  V  I  H  .  |c     UK- 

►  >.N>I--      IM   I  I   mSc.     llMII^Mi       MIS. 

■-11  f  Il^.^^  s^t  ~>  ~ih  m>    niMii  .  i  ■%< 

I'llSKNTv       \Mi     KM    \  1  Ml      I  ►)   MS.  i| 
IM.IK.S 

I  A)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Consrress  by  April  30.  1984  in  unclassified 
form  with  classified  addenda  as  necessary  a 
report  addressing  the  national  security  im- 
plications of  the  research,  development, 
testing  and  eventual  deployment  of  straie- 
Bic  defenses,  including  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems,  their  components,  and  relat- 
ed technologies  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"strategic  deferuse  programs"!.  The  report 
shall  draw  upon  the  studies  of  the  Defense 
Technologies  Study  Team  headed  by  James 


C  Fletcher  and  the  Future  Security  Strate- 
gy Study  headed  by  Fred  S.  Hoffman  as  well 
as  other  relevant  materials. 

(B)  The  report  shall  address  .specifically 
the  following  issues: 

(1)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  existing  arms  control  agreements 
and  on  current  and  prospective  arms  control 
negotiations  and  agreements; 

(2)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  likely  Soviet  efforts  in  offensive 
and  defensive  military  programs;  and  the 
impact  of  Soviet  strategic  defensive  efforts 
on  United  Stales  strategic  doctrine  and  stra- 
tegic force  structure; 

(3)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  the  viability  of  NATO  nuclear 
forces  and  on  the  future  of  the  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom; 

(4)  the  projected  costs  of  strategic  defense 
programs,  including  an  assessment  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  development 
and  maintenance  costs  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  of  the  various  technologies  currently 
under  study; 

(5)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  other  current  and  projected  de- 
fense budget  priorities  and  on  the  anticipat- 
ed availability  of  technical  and  manpower 
resources  necessary  lo  support  strategic  de- 
fense programs. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  potential  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  who  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest. Since  I  brought  it  up  .so  quick- 
ly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
addition  of  cosponsors  be  held  open 
until  the  close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wiih 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  "The 
Committee  is  hopeful  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Fletcher  Commission  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  national  con- 
sensus on  directed  energy  weapons  re- 
search and  development.'  I  join  the 
committee  in  hoping  for  a  national 
consensus,  for  a  national  consensus  is 
necessary  before  we  embark  on  a  pro 
gram  of  this  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance. 

I  also  agree  with  the  committees 
concern  that  the  administration 
should  not  reprogram  funds  from  ex- 
isting programs  to  accelerated  R&D 
and  demonstration  of  new  strategic  de- 
fense technologies  until  there  is  a 
more  thorough  review  of  these  new 
programs. 

However,  the  committee's  coiucrn.s 
appear  to  be  focused  on  the  obligation 
of  funds  for  shortwave  laser  space 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  the  accel 
(■ration  of  advanced  technologies  R&D 
on  existing  programs.  I  am  concerned 
with  broader  policy.  i.ssues  raised  by 
the  Fletcher  and  Hoffman  reports. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
liesk  requires  a  comprehensive  Presi- 
dential report  to  Congre.ss  on  the  new 
multilayered  .strategic  defense  systems 
recently  recommended  to  the  adminis- 
tration bv  a  .senior  interagency  group 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  Re 
centlv.  we  have  read  in  the  press  and 
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trade  magazineTTliftt-this  group,  sup- 
ported by  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
Mr.  Clark,  has  urged  the  President  to 
embark  on  an  accelerated,  advanced 
technology  program,  in  order  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  elaborate  HMD  systems 
within  15  to  20  years.  These  recom- 
mendations are  ba,sed  on  two  parallel 
reports  submitted  by  the  Defense 
Technology  Study  Team,  headed  by 
James  C.  Fletcher,  and  the  Future  Se- 
curity Strategy  Study,  headed  by  Fred 
C.  Hoffman.  Both  reports  are  classi- 
fied. We  only  know  those  facts  which 
were  leaked  to  the  press. 

Some  have  interpreted  the  Flectcher 
report  as  a  blueprint  for  speedy  action 
to  develop  an  ansenal  of  high  technol- 
ogy space  weapon.s.  Others  have  read 
it  as  a  call  for  further  study.  In  order 
for  Congress  to  make  decisions  with 
regard  to  these  new  weapons,  we  need 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  rationale  for 
such  systems  and  their  implications. 

The  report  to  Congress,  mandated 
by  my  amendment,  is  necessary  so 
that  Congress  will  be  able  to  make  an 
informed  and  deliberate  decision  re- 
garding our  priority  defense  programs. 
in  their  proper  strategic  context. 

We  are  told  that  the  R&D  programs 
advocated  alone  would  cost  up  lo  $27 
billion  over  the  next  5  years,  whereas 
the  total  program  cost  through  de- 
plovment  could  exceed  $200  billion 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  program  of 
unprecedented  dimensions,  which 
could  mean  a  fundamental  shift  in  our 
military  strategic  posture,  and  may 
have  far-reaching  arms  control  and 
space  policy  implications.  We  have  ex- 
isting treaties,  .such  as  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
could  be  jeopardized  if  we  embark  on 
the  programs  outlined  in  the  Fletcher 

report. 

The  committee  report  and  bill  lan- 
guage express  concern  about  the  hasty 
adoption  of  this  blueprint  and  already 
requires  a  report  requiring  clarifica- 
tion of  some  specific  programs  exam- 
ined bv  the  Fletcher  Commi.ssion-De- 
fensive  Technologies  Study  Team- 
report.  The  committee  is  hopeful  that 
a  national  con.sensus  on  the  Fletcher 
Commission  proposals  can  be 
achieved.  Mr.  President.  I  fully  concur 
with  this  committee  concern. 

However.  1   believe  we  need  lo  look 
further    and    deeper    into    the    i.ssues 
raised  by  the  newly  proposed  strategic 
defen.se  program,  recommended  by  the 
interagency    group    to    the    President. 
What  we  lack,  specifically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   are  the  policy  and  budget  impli 
cations  of  this  strategic  defen.se  pro 
gram.  Onlv  with  a  full  understanding 
of    all    the    national    security    implica- 
tions of  this  program  can  the  Congress 
proceed  with  confidence  and  certainty 
A   number  of   vita!   i.ssues  would   be 
clarified  by  this  Presidential  report  to 
Congress  in  order  to  develop  a  nalion- 
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al  consensus  in  this  area.  More  specifi- 
cally; 

First,  what  are  the  impacts  of  the 
proposed   BMD  programs  on  present 
and    prospective    arms   control    agree- 
ments? Would  existing  treaties  such  as 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  ABM 
Treaty,  be  jeopardized  if  we  adopt  the 
space-based    BMD    option?    At    what 
point   would  the  proposed  R&D  pro- 
gram be  perceived  as  coming  into  con- 
flict    with    the    provisions    of     these 
agreements?    Arms    control     negotia- 
tions could  be  perceived  as  futile,  if 
our  defense  posture  is  to  be  substan- 
tially   changed.     In    the     1960's.    the 
United  State.s  moved  to  deploy  multi- 
ple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles (MIRV'si  m  response  to  a  per- 
ceived Soviet  ABM  effort.  'V^'hat  would 
be  the  impact  of  accelerated  American 
research  on  BMD  on  current  efforts  to 
achieve   Soviet    agreement   on    limita- 
tions to  offensive  strategic  forces  such 
as  the  build-down  proposal':' 

Second.  What  would  the  most  likely 
Soviet  respon.se  be?  Some  believe  that 
the    arms    race    could    accelerate    and 
further    drain    our    resources,    while 
others  argue  that  a  multitiered  array 
of   defensive   weapons   in   space   could 
lead  the  Soviets  to  attempt  a  preemp- 
tive first  strike  or  develop  cheaper  and 
more  effective  countermeasures.  Cur- 
rent Soviet  efforts  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  are  well  developed  and  could 
easily  be  accelerated.  It  would  be  unre- 
alistic     for      American      planners     to 
assume  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
an  advanced  BMD  capability  while  the 
Soviets  stand  still.  Far  more  likely  is 
superpower  competition  to  develop  the 
first    operational    BMD   system.    This 
would   be   a   highly    volatile   strategic 
context    with    grave    implications    for 
our    existing    deterrence    posture    and 
our    ability    to    penetrate    Soviet    de- 

fenses- 

Third.  How  would  the  new  defense 
programs  impact  the  viability  of 
NATO  and  other  Western  nuclear  de- 
terrent forces''  Even  a  limited  Soviet 
BMD  deployment  could  effectively 
negate  the  nuclear  deterrent  of  our 
British  and  French  allies.  The  global 
repercussions  of  a  shift  in  our  strate- 
gic policv  should  be  explored  and  as- 
ses.sed.  and  our  NATO  allies  should  be 
consulted  before  any  such  major 
change  is  adopted. 

Fourth.  What  are  the  pro.iected 
costs  of  the  advanced  technology  pro- 
grams proposed,  from  R&D  through 
deployment  stages''  The  price  tags  on 
the  technology  smorgasbord  are  esti- 
mated to  range  from  S18  to  $27  billion 
over  5  vears  for  R&D  alone,  and  to  be 
in  the  "order  of  S200  billion  through 
the  deployment  phase.  It  is  necessary 
for  Congress  to  examine  spending 
plans  matched  to  specific  programs  in 
order  to  assess  their  relative  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 
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Fifth.  What  impacts  may  be  expect- 
fd  on  tht'  dt'ffii.st'  biidK»'t  and  Federal 
budget'  While  we  face  escaiatiiiK  eusLs 
and  hu«e  deficits,  would  the  new  BMD 
programs  further  inflate  the  defense 
budget  which  at  present  exceeds  a 
Quarter  of  our  FVderal  budget?  The  al- 
location of  our  national,  technical,  and 
manpower  resources,  as  well  as  dollar 
figures,  must  be  weighed  carefully. 
Press  reports  suggest  that  just  BMD 
research  cost,s  from  1985  to  1989  ma.v 
range  from  $18  billion  to  $27  billion. 
This  lower  figure  is  in  excess  of  the 
cost  to  fully  equip  an  entire  aircraft 
carrier  battle  group  The  $27  billion 
RArD  program  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  .surpasses  the  entire 
cost  of  the  B  IB  program.  Such  mas- 
sive expenditures  ha\e  tremendous  im- 
plications for  our  ability  to  fund  other 
conventional  and  strategic  military 
programs,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  scientists  and  engineers 
needed  in  the  civilian  sector. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report.  Congress 
should  be  able  to  at  least  begin  a  rea- 
soned and  detailed  debate  on  these 
new  weapons  systems,  and  on  the  fun- 
damental change  in  U.S.  strategic  de- 
terrent policy  which  they  entail. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  has 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  related  materials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Panel  Urges  Defense  Technology 
(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Washington.— An  Administration  senior 
interagency  group  recommended  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  late  last  week  that  the  U.S. 
embark  on  early  demonstrations  of  credible 
ballistic  missile  defense  technologies  to  Its 
allies  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recommending  a  technology  develop- 
ment plan  to  the  President,  the  group,  rep- 
resented by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  William  P.  Clark,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  national  security  af- 
fairs, stressed  the  importance  of  showing 
the  U.S.  is  determined  to  explore  and  has 
the  competence  to  develop  the  required  bal- 
listic missile  defense  technologies. 

PARALIXL  STUDY 

The  interagency  report  melds  a  Defensive 
Technologies  Study  Teams  report  with  a 
parallel  strategy  study  conducted  between 
June  1  and  Oct.  1.  It  also  presents  to  the 
President  four  funding  levels  for  developing 
an  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 
FYinding  profiles  from  Fiscal  1985  through 
Fiscal  1989  range  from  $27  billion  to  $18  bil- 
lion. 

The  Defensive  Technologies  Study  Team 
was  headed  by  James  C.  Fletcher,  former 
administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  The  parallel 
strategy  group,  known  as  the  Fiiture  Secun 
ty  Strategy  Study,  called  FS\  was  headed 
by  Fred  S.  Hoffman,  director.  Pan  Heuris 
tics,  a  division  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Associates. 


"With  vigorous  technology  development 
programs,  the  potential  for  ballistic  missile 
defense  can  be  demonstrated  bv  Ihe  early 
1990s."  Ihe  interagency  report  said  It  also 
stressed  that  the  development  program  will 
not  impinge  in  the  near  term  on  the  1972 
antiballistic  missile  treaty  with  liie  USSR 

MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY 

Early  development  programs  are  config- 
ured to  provide  maximum  flexibility  and 
demonstrated  capability  within  treaties, 
protocols,  agreements  and  political  con- 
straints," the  interagency  report  said. 

The  report  said  the  nation  should  estab- 
lish the  resolve  for  a  new  strategy  to  defend 
against  nuclear  weapons  attack. 

It  added  that  an  advanced  technology  bal 
lislic  missile  defense  system  for  the  U.S.  and 
its  allies  will  reduce  the  military  effective- 
ness of  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack  with  nu- 
cleararmed  ballistic  missiles.  "By  constrain- 
ing or  eliminating  effective  counterforce  op- 
tions, the  utility  of  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  are  reduced  and  the  thresh- 
old of  nuclear  war  is  raised.  It  undermines 
the  confidence  that  an  attack  will  succeed." 
Early  technology  demonstrations  planned 
by  the  interagency  group  include: 

Underground  tests  at  the  Nevada  nuclear 
test  site  leading  toward  the  ability  to  scale 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory's  X-ray 
laser  to  full  military  power,  to  control  the 
laser  beam  spread,  and  simultaneously  drive 
multiple  lasers  from  a  single  power  source. 

Acquisition  and  tracking  of  reentry  vehi- 
cles using  long-wavelength  infrared  sensors 
and  high-altitude  aircraft.  This  also  in- 
cludes a  separate  demonstration  of  inter- 
cepting warheads  within  the  atmosphere 
above  50.000  ft.  and  nonnuclear  kill  devices 
on  interceptor  missiles. 

Ground-based  short-wavelength  lasers 
demonstrated  against  spacecraft  in  an  anti- 
satellite  role. 

Generic  acquisition,  tracking  and  pointing 
in  space  against  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  in  the  boost  phase. 

Airborne  optical  system  sensor  and  a  low 
cost  homing  interceptor.  These  technologies 
are  liey  to  terminal  and  mid-course  inter- 
cepts in  a  multilayered  system.  This  dem 
onstratlon  would  be  within  three  to  five 
years  following  optical  technology  demon- 
stration on  interceptor  missiles. 

Proof  of  principle  to  acquire  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  to  track  the  booster,  the 
first  step  in  a  high  technology  payoff  to  use 
directed-energy  weapons  for  boost-phase 
intercepts. 

The  plan  calls  for  parallel  early  technolo- 
gy demonstrations  in  a  three-pronged  pro- 
gram—infrared chemical  lasers,  ground- 
based  excimer  lasers  and  shorter  wave 
length  chemical  lasers.  Tests  could  Xx  con 
ducted  within  a  few  years  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  these  devices  against  targets 
such  as  spacecraft 

A  technology  assessment  conducted  by 
the  Defensive  Technologies  Study  Team 
that  formed  part  of  the  interagency  report 
called  for  the  following: 

Chemical  infrared  space  laser  with  a  2 
megawatt  beam  generator  feasibility  demon- 
stration in  1987.  The  device  is  scalable 
almost  immediately  to  10  megawatts  be- 
cause of  breakthroughs  in  nozzle  technolo- 
gy Beam  control  of  a  4  meter  ( 13.12-ft.)  seg 
mented  optical  system  and  mid-infrared 
beam  control  could  be  demonstrated  in 
1988 

A  1988  demonstration  in  acquisition, 
tracking  and  pointing  could  be  conducted 
scalable  to  50  nanoradians,  with  inertial  ref- 


erence technology  to  support  20  nanoradian 
pointing. 

I-Yee  electron  visible  laser  in  space  with  a 
technical  feasibility  demonstration  by  1986 
for  multimegawatt  devices 

Free  electron  uround-to-space  relay,  with 
atmosphere  coriipfn.sation  proof  of  concept 
by  1985 

Neutral  particle  beam  technical  feasibility 
demonstration/verification  by  1985 

The  technical  feasibility  of  beam  seasiriK 
would  be  demonstrated  by  1986 

X  ray  la.ser  technical  fea.sibility  demon 
stration  to  10'"  joules/steerradian  by  1988 

The  interagency  group  report  calls  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  rapidly  structure 
the  program  plan  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense technology  for  the  Fi.scal  1985  budget 
request  to  Congress,  and  for  the  chiefs  to 
help  structure  the  management  approach  to 
the  program 

briixiing  document 
The  interagency  report  to  the  President  is 
al.so  known  as  a  bridging  document  since  It 
.seeks  to  blend  technology  and  strategy  stud- 
ies with  funding  profiles  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  funding  for  a  technology  limited 
effort  prepares  for  early  deployment  op- 
tions. It  would  provide  $2.6  billion  to  Fiscal 
1985.  a  total  of  $27  billion  in  Fiscal  1985 
through  1989  The  total  through  deploy- 
ment of  single  layer  of  a  multilayered  de- 
fense by  the  year  2000  would  be  $92-94  bil- 
lion. A  multilayer  system  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $95  billion. 

Without  the  early  deployment  option,  the 
funding  in  Fiscal  1985  would  remain  the 
same,  but  funding  in  Fiscal  1985  through 
1989  would  be  reduced  to  $26  billion.  Inter- 
mediate funding,  with  no  early  deployment 
option  and  a  later  full  system  deployment 
would  be  $2.2  billion  in  Fi.scal  1985.  and  a 
total  of  $20  billion  from  Fi.scal  1985  through 
1989. 

A  fiscally  constrained  program  would  cost 
$1.8  billion  in  Fiscal  1985.  and  a  total  of  $18 
billion  in  Fiscal  1985  through  1989 

The  bridging  document  from  the  inter- 
agency group  calls  for  centralized  manage- 
ment of  the  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram within  the  Defense  Dept..  "with  a 
carefully  chosen  leader  specifically  oriented 
with  interagency  management  authority 
similar  to  space  intelligence  efforts." 

The  interagency  report,  based  on  input 
from  the  Future  Security  Strategy  Study, 
said  advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  offers 
options  to  enhance  deterrence  and  increase 
strategic  stability.  It  adds:  Even  prior  to 
deployment,  the  demonstration  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology would  strengthen  military  and  nego- 
tiating stances,  and  options  for  immediate 
deployment  would  play  a  significant  role  in 
deterrence  "  It  could  be  a  hedge  against 
early  Soviet  Union  breakout  of  the  Antibal- 
listic Missile  Treaty. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  interagency 
report  said  technologies  can  move  to  higher 
confidence  levels  for  critical  ballistic  missile 
defense  decisions,  while  remaining  within 
current  treaty/agreement  constraints.  The 
program  is  therefore  structured  to  identify 
long-range  system  payoffs  and  near-term 
progress  demonstrations. 

The  assessment  of  the  U.S.  program  pre- 
sented to  Reagan  determined  that  while 
current  technology  levels  can  provide  an  ef- 
fective counter  to  current  Soviet  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  in  some  important 
contingencies,  the  effectiveness  of  near- 
term  deployment  of  system  based  on 
present  technologies  alone  could  be  eroded 


by    Soviet    technology    advances   and    oper 
ational  responses. 

The  long  term  technology,  however. 
Holds  particular  promise  for  highly  effective 
and  robust  counters  to  Soviet  countermeas- 
ures.  ■  the  report  said. 

Early  demonstrations  of  ballistic  missile 
defensive  technologies  would  help  the  U.S. 
in  managing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  But  to  aid  in  this,  the  USSR  must  be 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
the  inevitability  of  U.S.  success.  This  would, 
according  to  the  interagency  report,  drive 
up  Soviet  cost,s  to  maintain  an  effective  stra 
tegic  force,  develop  the  US.  ability  to  adjust 
to  emerging  Soviet  countermeasures  and  re- 
active threats,  and  demonstrate  resolve  to 
.sustain  a  measured  steady  effort  by  the  U.S. 
The  technology  effort,  even  in  it.s  earl.v 
phases  complicates  and  confuses  Sovie*. 
plans  to  modernize  strategic  nuclear  forces^ 
the  report  said.  It  drives  them  to  try  and 
develop  possible  countermeasures.  increase 
emphasis  on  their  air-breathing  forces  and 
conduct  research  and  development  on  new 
families  of  weapons  delivery  systems.  It 
drives  the  USSR  away  from  preferred  ap- 
proaches of  updating  and  proliferating  ex 
isting  .strategic  forces." 

The  program  being  recommended  to  the 
President  is  designed  to  increase  the  Sovi 
els'  role  in  cooperating  with  a  .stable  strate- 
gic environment.  It  also  is  designed  to  alter 
the  Star  Wars  fantasy,  establish  the  credi- 
bility and  then  the  reality  of  defensive  tech- 
nologies." ,     t,     .      V, 

The  successful  demonstration  of  the  tech 
nology  required  to  develop  and  deploy  a  de- 
fense system  will  build  credibility  and  confi- 
dence the  report  said  But  the  pressure  to 
demonstrate  the  technology  could  push  for 
rapid  deployment  of  marginal  or  brittle 
systems  based  on  available  technology,"  and 
this  should  be  avoided,  the  report  cau- 
tioned. 

It  proposes  rapid  development  of  technol 
ogy   that   can   deal   with    postulated   Soviet 
countermeasures.     This     development     ap 
proach  also  would  provide  a  hedge  against 
similar  Soviet  defen.sive  technologies. 

The  interagency  proposal  to  the  President 
stresses  that  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi 
zation  countries  and  Japan  should  be  con- 
vinced that  even  research  and  development 
for  ballistic  missile  defense  will  enhance  the 
potential  for  arm.s  control  or  reductions,  de- 
crease the  nuclear  threat  overall,  increase 
crisis  stability  and  improve  long-term  rela 
lions  with  the  Soviet  Union  It  does  not 
alter  the  commitment  by  the  U.S.  to  its 
allies'  defense."  the  report  said. 

The  Soviet  Union  ha-s  over  the  last  decade 
conducted  substantial  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  technology  area,  and  vigorou.-- 
defensive  activity  is  necessary  to  counter 
ballistic  mi.ssile  defense  work  by  the  USSR, 
the  report  added  The  key  to  effective  de 
fense  is  low  leakag.'  with  an  indepth  layered 
defensive  system 

The  boost  phase  intercept  is  essential  to 
the  system  because  it  destroys  the  missile 
before  it  .an  deploy  multiple  warheads. 
This  minimizes  the  attractiveness  to  the  So- 
viets of  highthrow-weight  mi.ssiles  with 
large  numbers  of  reentry  vehicles. 

Even  a  verv  effective  boost-phase  inter 
cept  capability  would  be  augmented  with 
post  boost,  midcourse  and  terminal  intercep 
tor  defenses  All  of  the  concepus  use  some 
space-based  assets  and  survivability  of  these 
is  a  critical  issue  requiring  combinations  of 
technology  and  tactics  available  or  becom 
ing  available  X-ray  lasers,  chemical,  ex 
clmer     and    free    electron    lasers,    particle 


beams  and  kinetic  energy  hit-to-kill  devices 
all  have  high  potential  for  boost-phase 
intercepts."  the  report  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18.  1983] 
Accelerated  Anti -Missile  Plan  Urged 

REAGAN  advisers  BACK  PROGRAM  OF  UP  TO  »2T 
BILLION 

(By  Patrick  E.Tyler) 
President  Reagan's  national  .security  ad- 
visers are  urging  him  to  back  an  accelerated 
five-year.  $18  billion  to  $27  billion  program 
to  develop  space-ba-sed  and  other  defensive 
weapons  for  intercepting  nuclear  missiles 
fired  at  U.S.  or  other  western  targeUs. 

The  recommendation,  which  comes  from 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W  Weinberger 
and  William  P.  Clark,  the  president's  outgo- 
ing national  .security  affairs  adviser,  follows 
months  of  study  by  .scientist*  and  policy  an- 
alysUs.  The  new  defen.sive  weapons  that  it 
envisions  could  have  serious  implications  for 
the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  arms  control  talks 
now  under  way  . 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  an  Anti  Ballistir  Missile  Treaty  in 
1972  in  which  both  sides  agreed  "not  to  de- 
velop lest,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  com 
ponents  which  are  sea-based,  air-based. 
space  based  or  mobile  land-based 

A  While  Hou.se  official  familiar  with  the 
report  would  not  say  yesterday  whether 
President  Reagan  has  received  it.  The 
report  of  the  senior  interagency  group  has 
come  to  the  White  Hou.se  for  coordination 
and  is  in  a  eoordmation  mode.  "  the  official 

said.  .,     J 

Details  from  the  highly  classified  report 
were  published  yesterday  in  the  periodical 
Aviation  Week  A:  Space  Technology. 

The  interagency  group,  headed  by  Wein- 
berger and  Clark,  distilled  the  work  of  two 
Pentagon  panels,  which  studied  both  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  developing  defensive 
space-ba-sed  weapons  and  the  political  and 
policy-making  impacts  of  abandoning  the 
30-year  U  S.  policy  of  deterring  nuclear  war 
and  limiting  the  arms  race  through  concen- 
trating US.  resources  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  only. 

As  word  of  the  recommendations  has 
leaked  oui  over  the  past  several  weeks,  they 
have  been  sharply  attacked  by  critics  who 
see   defensive  weapons  as  an  escalation   of 

the  arms  race.  ,  .     ^ 

That's  crazv,"  .said  Richard  L.  Garwin.  a 
phvsicist  who  "helped  develop  the  hydrogen 
bomb  The  advent  of  defensive  weapons 
does  not  help  at  all  with  arms  reduction. 
Garwin  accused  the  proponents  of  the  rec- 
ommended program  of  trying  to  pain  a  first- 
strike  capability  for  the  United  States  to  be 
u.sed  to  win  negotiating  concessions  from 
the  Soviets 

According  to  the  aviation  magazine,  the 
interagency  report  argues  that  defensive 
weapons  would  enhance  .strategic  stability 
and  the  deterrent  quality  of  the  U.S.  arse- 
Even  prior  to  deployment,  the  demon 
stration  of  U.S  technology  would  strength 
en  military  and  negotiating  stances,  and  op 
tions  for  immediate  deployment  would  plav 
a  significant  role  in  deterrence.'  the  maga 
zine  quoted  the  report  as  saying 

Weinberger  and  Clark  reportedly  have 
prepared  for  the  president  four  funding  op- 
tions for  an  accelerated  research  and  devel 
opment  effort. 

The  most  expensive  calls  for  spending  ili 
billion  over  five  years,  including  $2,6  billion 
in  fiscal  1985.  leading  to  deployment  of  the 
first  "layer"  of  a  total  defense  system  b\ 
the  year  2000, 


THE  SPACE  RACE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fi-scal  year  1984  that  will 
require  a  Presidential  report  on  new 
ground-  and  space-based  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses. 

We  critically  need  the  information 
that  such  a  report  will  provide  if  we 
are  to  make  informed  judgments 
about  the  impact  that  proposed  pro- 
grams will  have  on  our  arms  control 
efforts  and  on  our  defense  systenas. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  has 
consistently  demonstrated  a  cavalier 
attitude  toward  existing  arms  control 
agreements  and  a  deep  reluctance  to 
pursue  new  arms  control  effort*,  is  set- 
ting the  stage  for  an  arms  race  in 
space.  Apparently  the  administration 
is  proceeding  on  the  dangerously  mis- 
taken beliefs  that  we.  the  United 
States,  can  win'  a  space  race  and 
that  this  is  a  feasible  solution  that  will 
extricate  us  from  the  terrible  threat 
we  face  from  nuclear  weapons. 

In  pursuit  of  this  chimera,  the 
Reagan  administration  appears  to  be 
willing  to  discard  successful  treaties, 
such  as  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  has 
thus  far  prevented  the  arms  race  from 
expanding  into  defensive  systems,  and 
the  Outerspace  Treaty,  which  has 
kept  space  open  and  accessible  to  us 
and  everv  other  nation. 

In  his    Star  Wars  "  speech.  President 
Reagan  held  out  the  vague  and  ill-de- 
fined hope  that  one  day-in  what  even 
he    admitted    was    the    very    distant 
future-we    might    be    free    from    the 
dangers  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
through  the  development  of  a  defen- 
sive system.  We  had  this  debate  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  We  concluded  then 
that    no   matter   how    good   a   system 
could  be,  the  opponent   could  always 
overwhelm     it.     As     journalist     Peter 
Clausen  noted,  "'  '  '  one  sure  ana  cer- 
tain principle  of  warfare  is  that  any 
defensive  system  can  be  overn^helmed 
by  an  offensive  system  that   has  the 
advantage    of    surprise,    mobility,    and 
the   selection   of   the   most   vulnerable 
targets.  "   In   addition.   ■*  *  '   military 
experts   estimated,   a   defense   against 
nuclear  missile  attack  would  be  defeat- 
ed by  an  expenditure  about  one-tenth 
as  great  as  the  cost  of  the  antimissile 
defense." 

We  concluded  then  that  an  ABM 
system  would  not  work  and  was  not 
worth  the  cost.  Despite  the  technolog- 
ical advances  that  we  have  made  in 
space  lasers,  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, and  despite  all  the  research  dol- 
lars we  have  already  poured  into  the 
question,  the  answer  remains  the  same 
today.  And  thus  far  we  are  lacking  any 
evidence  that  it  will  change  in  the 
future. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  rheto- 
ric that  is  beginning  to  surround  the 
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debate  on  balli.stic  nus.sile  defense. 
Those  who  support  it  ,ire  i-lairniru;  the 
moral  hit;h  ^jround  F'or  iristaiire  Ad 
rniral  James  Walkins,  Chiel  ul  Naval 
Operations,  stated  that  Depeiulence 
on  retaliation  and  aereptinK  vulner- 
ability—is neither  a  moral  nor  a  sensi- 
ble way  for  a  God-feaririK  people  to 
live  when  there  is  a  rational,  practical, 
and  moral  aiteniative."  His  alternative 
is  to  ^ive  much  Kreater  emphasis  to 
ballistic  missile  defense  which  means 
an  arms  race  in  space. 

I  agree  with  Admiral  Watkins  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  doctrine  of 
MAD— mutual  assured  destruction- 
forever.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  an 
eminently  rational,  practical,  and 
moral  alternative.  But  it  is  not  a  tre- 
mendously dangerous,  expensive  and 
ultimately  futile  expansion  of  the 
arms  race  into  defensive  weapons  and 
into  space.  The  alternative  is  a  freeze 
in  the  arms  race  and  the  reduction  of 
our  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  a  de- 
fensive arms  race  is  dangerous  and  un- 
workable. Many  experts  in  and  out  of 
the  Government  believe  that  a  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  and  an  arms  race  in 
space  is  not  rational,  practical,  or 
moral.  As  experts  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  year,  it  is  likely  that  a  defensive 
arms  race  will  trigger  destabilizing  and 
dangerous  consequences.  Combined 
with  offensive  warfighting  weapons, 
which  this  administration  has  demon- 
strated no  predilection  for  abandon- 
ing, a  ballistic  missile  defense  could  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  a  U.S.  first 
strike  attack  by  providing  the  illusion 
that  we  could  blunt  the  effect  of  a 
Soviet  retaliatory  attack.  This  is  an 
enormously  dangerous  illusion.  It 
holds  out  the  possibility  that  we  can 
keep  a  nuclear  war  limited.  We  cannot. 
Beyond  the  destabilizing  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  ballistic  missile 
defense,  there  has  been  no  discussion 
in  depth  thus  far  on  how  a  BMD 
system  would  affect  the  offensive  sys- 
tems that  we  already  have.  We  must 
consider  this  because  we  must  assume 
that  anything  we  produce  in  the  area 
of  defensive  systems  the  Soviets  will 
match.  The  Soviets  have  consistently 
demonstrated  that  they  can  match 
every  step  we  make.  The  sad  history  of 
the  MIRVed  missile  is  also  the  best 
example  of  our  folly  in  believing  that 
we  can  maintain  a  technological  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
Soviet  BMD  system  will  significantly 
degrade  the  systems  that  we  have  al- 
ready spent  so  much  on.  How  does  the 
administration  plan  to  deal  with  these 
serious  ramifications?  This  point 
brings  us  to  a  question  of  very"  serious 
consideration:  What  kinds  of  costs  are 
we  discussing?  We  are  told  that  we  do 
not  know  yet.  But  some  estimates  al- 
ready run  over  $1  trillion.  Just  for  this 
program.  Where  are  we  going  to  find 
the  money  to  fund  this  kind  of  pro- 


t.;rarir'  How  will  we  continue  to  fund 
a(ie(iuately  the  rest  of  our  force  struc- 
ture' Are  we  really  going  to  put  our 
et;KN  in  <ine  very  risky,  little  under- 
stood. proK'ram?  We  need  these  an- 
swers The  report  required  by  this 
aiiuiidnunt  will  help  answer  them. 

Another  troubling  question  about  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  is  the 
effect  on  our  alliances.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  can  provide  an  effective 
ballistic  missile  defense  for  Europe. 
Has  this  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation? 

The  President  has  assembled  a  vast 
array  of  talent  to  look  into  these  ques- 
tioris.  We  need  to  have  the  benefit  of 
these  experts  as  well  as  the  tremen- 
dous resources  that  these  commissions 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  tap. 

Much  too  much  is  dependent  on 
these  decisions  about  the  future  of  our 
national  security  policy,  about  the 
future  of  arms  control,  and  the  future 
of  our  world  not  to  make  every  effort 
to  explore  the  consequences  of  what 
we  are  doing.  I  have  been  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  lack  of  understanding  and 
interest  demonstrated  by  the  Reagan 
administration  about  these  ramifica- 
tions. This  report  will  address  many  of 
the  unanswered  questions  and  will 
provide  the  information  not  only  to 
the  Congre.ss  but  to  the  American 
people.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  us.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  requiring  a  report  to 
Congress  in  that  timeframe  on  securi- 
ty implications  of  this  report.  It  comes 
about  during  a  time  when  the  people 
who  are  involved  in  this  matter  are 
very  much  involved  also  in  assisting  in 
the  overall  recommendations  that  are 
being  made  to  the  administration  in 
the  total  area,  including  dealing  with 
the  Geneva  negotiations  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Presidents  budget  and 
state  of  the  Union  message.  There  are 
so  many  things  involved.  I  really  am 
concerned  about  the  timeframe. 

I  have  suggested  July  1— really  a 
June  30  date— to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  think  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  his  date,  which  is 
the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  is  just 
too  soon.  I  urge  him  to  consider  a  dif- 
ferent date;  what  would  he  say  to  May 
15?  If  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  and  make  it  May  15,  I 
would  not  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  also  has  similar  comments 
concerning  the  problem.  It  is  legisla- 
tion. We  have  not  been  able  to  confer 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  concerning  it.  The  in- 
dications are  from  my  staff  that  such 
a  report  would  be  of  interest  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.    On    that   basis,    we   will    not 


oppo.se  It  It  I  he  Senat(jr  will  modify 
his  aniendriietit  and  make  it  May  15. 

Mr  rSONGAS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimf)us  consent  that  the  date  be 
changed  to  Ma\   \f) 

The  PKK.SIDINC;  OF'FICKR  The 
Senator  h:us  a  rifht  ti.  rn(Klif\  his 
amendment 

The  amendment  wxs  ,ii  modified. 

The  amendment.  h.s  modified,  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  title  VII.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  Presidential  Report  on  Strategic 

Defenses.  Including  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fease Systems.  Their  Components,  and  Re- 
lated Technologies. 

(A)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  by  May  15.  1984  in  unclassified 
form  with  classified  addenda  as  necessary  a 
report  addressing  the  national  security  im- 
plications of  the  research,  development, 
testing  and  eventual  deployment  of  strate- 
gic defenses,  including  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems,  their  components,  and  relat- 
ed technologies  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"strategic  defense  programs").  The  report 
shall  draw  upon  the  studies  of  the  Defense 
Technologies  Study  Team  headed  by  James 
C.  Fletcher  and  the  Future  Security  Strate- 
gy Study  headed  by  Fred  S.  Hoffman  as  well 
as  other  relevant  materials. 

(B)  The  report  shall  address  specifically 
the  following  issues: 

(li  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  existing  arms  control  agreements 
and  on  current  and  prospective  arms  control 
negotiations  and  agreements: 

1 2)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  likely  Soviet  efforts  in  offensive 
and  defensive  military  programs:  and  the 
impact  of  Soviet  strategic  defense  efforts  on 
United  States  strategic  doctrine  and  strate- 
gic force  structure: 

(3>  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  the  viability  of  NATO  nuclear 
forces  and  on  the  future  of  the  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom: 

(4)  the  projected  costs  of  strategic  defense 
programs,  including  an  assessment  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  development 
and  maintenance  costs  on  a  year-by-year 
basis  of  the  various  technologies  currently 
under  study: 

<5)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  other  current  and  projected  de- 
fense budget  priorities  and  on  the  anticipat- 
ed availability  of  technical  and  manpower 
resources  necessary  to  support  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  <No.  2495)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  96 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  ;is  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Matting 
LY)  propo.se.s  an  amendment  numbered  2496 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  available  for  any  country  during  any 
three-month  period  beginning  on  or  after 
November  1.  1983.  immediately  following  a 
certification  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  government  of  such  country 
is  failing  to  take  adequate  measures  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  or  other  controlled  sub- 
stances (as  listed  in  the  schedules  in  section 
202  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and 
Prevention  Control  Act  of  1971  (21  U.S.C. 
812))  which  are  cultivated,  produced,  or 
processed  illicitly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  transported  through  such 
country  from  being  sold  illegally  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United 
States  Government  personnel  or  their  de- 
pendents or  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully. 

Mr.  MATIINGIY  Mi  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  and  that 
I  understand  is  acceptable  to  both 
sides  stipulates  that  none  of  the  funds 
in  the  bill  may  be  available  to  any 
country  for  a  3-month  period  follow- 
ing the  certification  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress  that  a  nation  is  not 
taking  adequate  steps  to  prevent  the 
production,  sale,  and  distribution  of  il- 
legal narcotic  drugs  or  their  sale  to 
U.S.  Government  personnel.  Measures 
are  also  required  to  prevent  such 
drugs  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully.  It  is  the  same  amendment 
that  I  have  introduced  and  that  has 
been  accepted  on  other  appropriations 
bills.  I  offered  a  similar  provision  to 
the  fiscal  year  1984  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  was  adopted  by  a  91  to  0 
vote.  The  amendment  has  been  includ- 
ed in  the  fi.scal  year  1984  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation  bill  that  has 
been  reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment  are  obvious.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  continued  tremendous 
influx  of  drugs  into  the  United  States. 
Second,  if  you  take  the  example  of 
NATO  and  the  missiles  that  we  have 
in  Europe,  note  that  U.S.  troops  in- 
volved with  those  weapons  are  re- 
quired to  take  urinalysis  tests  for 
drugs.  Soldiers  from  other  countries 
are  not  required  to  do  so.  This  amend- 
ment provides  leverage  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  use  with 
the  NATO  members  to  adopt  uniform 
drug  testing  procedures. 

Just  several  days  ago.  on  November 
2.  public  television  aired  a  program 
called  the  'Chemical  People."  It  will 
appear  again  on  November  9.  It 
showed  the  terrible  problems  created 
by  the  drug  epidemic  in  the  United 


States.  My  amendment  is  a  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  U.S.  intent  to 
stifle  the  influx  of  drugs  that  not  only 
are  ruining  so  many  of  our  children 
but  are  also  creating  tragic  personal 
and  security  problems  for  our  military 
personnel  overseas.  We  should  use  as 
leverage  the  funds  that  we  appropri 
ate  in  an  effort  to  insist  that  other 
countries  assist  our  efforts  to  control 
this  scourge. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  is  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  matter  was  in  the 
State  authorization  bill.  It  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
as  I  "understand  it.  and  it  was  deleted 
in  the  conference  with  the  House.  It 
does  take  a  different  standing  then,  in 
mv  opinion. 

it  was  also  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  bill,  and  it  is  a 
matter  that  I  think  deserves  attention 
by  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  ever-present  problem  of 
drugs  as  they  affect  particularly  those 
members  of  our  Nation  who  serve  our 
country  in  the  military  abroad. 

This  amendment  deals  with  illegal 
sale  of  drugs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  foreign  country  to  U.S.  Government 
personnel  or  their  dependents  in  that 
country.  There  is  increasing  evidence 
that  many  of  the  nations  to  whom  we 
provide  substantial  military  assistance 
are  not  taking  action  to  cooperate 
with  us  to  prevent  our  people  from 
being  subjected  to  really  ungodly  pres- 
sures particularly  in  terms  of  the  sale 
of  hard  drugs  abroad.  I  think  we 
should  accept  this  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  yes.  I  agree  general- 
ly. I  think  it  is  important  to  get  a 
policy  from  the  administration  that  is 
pushing  hard  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  this  would  reinforce  the  executive 
effort. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered this  amendment  on  .several  occa- 
sions and  It  has  never  been  defeated— 
is  that  correct^ 
Mr  MATTINGLY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Shows  the  great 
strength  the  Senator  has  for  his  pro- 
posal, and  I  commend  him  for  that. 
But  as  I  see  it,  he  would  have  to  get  it 
on  a  vehicle  or  in  a  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  executive  branch  to 
use  this  weapon  that  the  Senator  is 
giving  them.  And  I  hope  he  will  keep 
trying.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  commending  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  his  perseverance 
in  this  regard. 

I  will  not  take  too  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time,  but  I  recall  a  conversation  I 
had   earlier   this   year   with   a   young 


man  who  had  been  in  the  service,  who 
told  me  about  his  experience  with 
drugs  and  how  he  is  trying  to  work  his 
way  around  that  dependence  which 
came  from  his  experience  with  narcot- 
ics. It  was  a  sad  tale.  I  really  think 
anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to 
young  men  like  that  can  only  feel  that 
whatever  efforts  we  take  must  be  pur- 
sued vigorously.  The  kind  of  tenacity 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
shown  with  regard  to  this  subject  I 
think  is  commendable.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  Senate  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  further  debate'?'  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2496  wa? 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Shall  we  go  to  third 

reading'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  further  amendments':' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  there 
is  a  committee  amendment  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that.  I  would  ask  the  other  side  to  give 
notice  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
we  will  raise  the  pending  committee 
amendment.  We  could  not  go  to  third 
reading  without  disposing  of  the  last 
committee  amendment,  so  I  intend  to 
call  up  that  amendment  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  McNeil  Island. 

I  would  ask  the  people  on  this  side 
to  give  notice  to  the  Senators  from 
Washington  that  I  intend  to  call  up 
that  amendment  as  soon  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  can  reach  the  floor. 

It  is  my  understanding  we  could  not 
go  to  third  reading  until  we  dispose  of 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  last  com- 
mittee amendment,  so  I  would  call  up 
the  last  committee  amendment  as 
soon  as  the  Senator-he  is  here  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  full  section  In 
the  bill,  section  799.  appears  on  page 
88.  I  do  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  here.  I  think  in  courtesy  we 
ought  to  also  await  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  who  requested  us  to  put  this 
in  the  bill.  So  if  he  has  no  objection,  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  a  short  period  of  time  so 
that  that  notice  can  be  given  to  the 
Senator  from  "^\'ashington. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that,  of 
course,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  were  going  to  lay  this  aside  until 
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toward  the  end  of  the  bill  I  do  think  it 
is  a  contrcncrsial  adiciidmctil  and  will 
actually  involve  as  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  involves  Kiving  away 
some  property  to  the  State  of  Wash 
ington  that  ha.s  had  an  apf)raised 
value.  1  am  (old.  of  $14  million,  that 
the  GSA  had  then  and  this  is  not 
hearsay  because  I  have  not  seen  the 
documentation  come  to  some  tenta- 
tive agreement  with  the  State  of 
Washinston  to  sell  it  for  $9  million.  I 
do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  sell- 
ing It  for  less  than  the  appraised 
value.  This  leKislalion  would  be  to  give 
it  away  in  it.s  entirety. 

Now.  I  (to  not  have  to  point  out  to 
the  SeiKiior  that  this  Is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill  and  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  i)r(ier  which,  if  forced  to.  I 
would  raise  But  I  really  wonder  why 
we  are  pushing  this.  I  was  told  the 
other  day  there  was  an  effort  to  put  it 
on  the  Treasury  appropriations  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington does  have  an  opportunity  to 
buy  this  piece  of  properly  if  it  wants 
to.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  situation  in 
which  we  get  into  a  lengthy  confronta- 
tion similar  to  one  tiiat  the  Senator 
and  I  experienced  at  an  earlier  point.  I 
just  wonder  whether  it  would  not 
serve  all  purposes  if  this  matter  were 
laid  aside  until  the  very  end  of  the  bill 
so  that  we  migtit  discuss  it. 

FYankly  speaking.  I  have  some 
strong  feelings  against  il.  but  I  would 
hope  to  avoid  that  kind  of  controversy, 
and  I  would  hope  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty of  raising  the  point  of  order  as  well. 
Mr  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  much  of  what  he  says  is 
correct,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  has 
some  urgency.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  was  presented  on  behalf  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  roinmutee. 

I  do  say  to  my  friend  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  McNeil  Island.  Any  Alas- 
kan is  familiar  with  McNeil  Island. 
McNeil  Island  was  the  PVderal  peni- 
tentiary that  served  to  incarcerate 
prisoners  from  Alaska  during  the  days 
we  were  a  territory.  It  is  now  surplus 
to  the  prison  system,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  McNeil  Island  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Wash 
Ington  for  use  as  a  park  and  for  envi 
ronmental  purposes.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  total  plan  for  it  is. 

It  IS  a  matter  that  has  urgency  be- 
cause of  the  problem  that  the  renLs 
were  to  be  raised  on  November  1 
unless  action  was  taken  that  GSA 
would  recognize,  to  demonstrate  an 
intent  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
matter  legislatively  We  did  approve 
this  in  the  committee.  We  are  aware 
that  it  IS  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  It  may  well  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  I  a.ssume  that  it  is  sub 
ject  to  a  point  of  order. 

It  is  a  matter  that  the  Senators  from 
Wa.shington  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee   are   very   much   concerned 


about  and  wish  to  handle  in  tfiis  way 
as  an  appropriate  vehicle,  which  will 
result  in  a  settlement  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  my  understanding  that 
GSA  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is 
prepared  to  transfer  the  property,  but 
needs  an  act  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  property  because  it  has  been 
within  the  prison  system,  and  disposal 
of  those  sites  is  a  matter  that  requires 
compliance  with  an  old  law  of  Con 
gress  unless  there  is  a  special  provision 
dealing  with  it. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  do  believe  that 
we  should  have  the  attendance  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  did  say  that 
we  would  take  it  up  last.  However,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  last.  We 
cannot  get  anyone  to  come  and 
present  an  amendment,  and  we  cannot 
go  to  third  reading  until  we  dispo.se  of 
this  last  amendment.  So  I  am  making 
an  idle  threat  to  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  ready, 
but  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  quorum 
call,  so  that  I  may  advi.se  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  in  advance  of  offering 
the  amendment,  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  notice  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  want  to  stand  here 
making  an  idle  threat,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  Chair  to  tell  me  that  we 
cannot  go  to  third  reading  because  a 
committee  amendment  is  still  pending. 
I  do  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMtNDMENT  Nri,   2497 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
committee  amendment  pending'' 

Mr.  MErrZKNBAUM  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  without  the  pendmg 
amendment  losing  its  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  While 
the  committee  amendment  is  at  tiie 
desk,  it  has  not  been  called  up  and  is 
not  the  pending  business. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  thought  I  called  it 
up.  I  have  no  objection  to  handling  it 
either  way  I  withdraw  that  for  the 
time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  0?'FICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr  Metz 
ENBAUM)  proposes  an  amendment  niirn 
bered  L'497 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

F\lKf  11.  line  16.  .strike  $6,584,744,000" 
and  insert  $6,594,744,000.  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  hiring 
of  400  auditors  in  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  AKenry. 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
this  body  at  an  earlier  time  dealt  with 
this  same  subject  having  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  a  defense  contract  audit- 
ing agency. 

My  amendment  increases  the 
number  of  auditors  in  the  defense  con- 
tract audit  agency  by  400  auditors. 

At  an  earlier  point  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  an  amendment  was  offered 
along  the  same  line  and  w,as  accepted 
by  the  Senate 

These  400  auditors  will  cost  about 
$10  million.  But  based  on  historical  ex- 
perience, those  additional  auditors  will 
save  the  Government  more  than  $1 
billion  each  year. 

According  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlucci,  DCAA  saved  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $6.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  That  is  a  .savings  of 
$69  for  every  dollar  in  the  DCAA 
budget  or  $2. .3  million  for  every 
DCAA  auditor  that  year. 

Using  that  track  record,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume 
the  same  performance,  this  amend- 
ment would  save  the  taxpayers  at  least 
an  additional  $1  1  billion  in  fi.scal  year 
1984.  when  our  defi'iise  procurement 
budget  will  be  over  $94  billion 

LtM  me  review  just  a  few  of  the  indi- 
vidual examples  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  that  DCAA  has  uncovered 

According  to  a  partial  list  compiled 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. DCAA  auditors  uncovered 
the  following  incidents  of  questionable 
overhead  costs  submitted  by  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense  contractors  to  the 
Pentagon  for  payment  at  the  taxpay- 
er's expense  $1..S00  for  10  tickets  to 
the  premier  of  the  movie  Superman'  : 
o\er  $H).800  from  one  company  for 
the  purch.'ise  of  season  tickets,  with 
parking,  for  sporting  events. 

What  a  great  way  to  spend  the  Gov- 
ernment s  money.  $53,000  for  a  golf 
tournament.  That  must  have  included, 
as  I  see  it,  all  the  bets  on  the  1st  to  the 
18th  hole  because  that  is  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  golf  tournament.  For  a 
tour  of  Tijuana.  Mexico.  $266.  I  am 
not  sure  how  they  spent  it  there,  but 
that  seems  to  hv  a  prett\  fancy  tour. 
For  office  furniture.  $20,000.  that  in- 
cluded bar  stools,  a  stereo  sy,stem.  and 
a  bumper  pool  table.  I  would  guess 
that    with    Ihr    har    stools    they    must 


have  been  able  to  obtain  a  lot  of  liquor 
as  well  for  the  bar.  and  they  probably 
had  verv  fancv  cue  sticks  and  balls  on 
the  pool  table  for  $20,000.  Numerous 
tickets  for  symphonies,  ballets,  and 
nvic  events.  Numerous  instances  of 
undocumented  travel,  including  travel 
for  spouses. 

Why''  It  IS  absurd.  And  the  DCAA 
has  picked  this  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  should 
have  been  picking  it  up  itself 

Outing  co.sts.  including  $96.S  for 
rental  of  a  party  boat.  $1,707  for  food. 
$2,392  for  liquor,  and  $589  for  cowboy 
hats. 

Million  of  dollars  for  operating  ex- 
pen.ses  of  company  airplanes  which 
.^hows  no  attempt  by  the  companies  to 
conserve  fuel,  energy,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  taxpayers  dollars. 

Numerous  business  conferences  and 
dinners  for  which  no  agendas  were 
kept  nor  the  list  of  participants  avail- 
able. 

Legal  expenses  for  claims  against 
the  Government  and  defense  against 
what -against  bribery  charges.  How 
absurd  can  we  get. 

Advertising    costs    for    giveaways    of 
models,  lie  tack.s,  cuff  links,  et  cetera. 
The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  stated; 

The  above  are  just  a  few  examples  of  un 
allowable   costs   which   contractors   are   in 
eluding  as  a  part  of  their  overhead  rales  for 
Government  contracts.  These  are  not  isolat 
ed   situations   but    are   discovered   in   ?"dil 
after  audit.  The  type  of  unallowable  costs 
cited  above  were  included  by  larse  Defen.se 
contractors  who  have  been  doinK   busincs-s 
with  the  Government  for  years.  The  fact 
that  these  costs  continue  to  be  submitted, 
apparently  unabated,  suggests  to  the  inves 
ligaiive  staff  that  contractors  are  attempt 
ing  to  and  frequently  succeeding  in  obtain 
ing   excess   costs   {profits)   on   Government 
contracus.    They    must    be    aware    ihat    the 
Government's   audit    effort    is   constrained 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  type  of 
costs  will  be  Identified.  .        DCAA  s  lin-.iled 
audit  capacity  can  only  uncover  a  small  per 
centage  of  these  items.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  items  cited  were  found  on  a  sampling 
basis,  so  thai  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
manv   millions  of   dollars   the   Government 
has  paid  in  the  past  and  is  paying  now  for 
unallowable  costs. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  it  is 
mv  understanding  that  the  managers 
of' the  bill  arc  prt  pared  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  that  gratifies  me.  and 
I  think  il  indicates  a  degree  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  pan  of  the  leadership 
handling  this  measure 

I  am  not  pleased,  however,  about  the 
fact  that  there  was  $6  million  in  the 
House  bill,  it  came  over  to  the  Senate 
and  I  am  told  that  the  Department 
said  thev  did  not  need  il.  They  did  not 
need  it.  The  Department  needs  more 
auditing  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  down  here  asking  for  the 
$10  million,  not  .some  of  us  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 


Pfyor  as  a  cospon.sor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection,  il  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that  it 
IS  shameful  that  these  practices  con- 
tinue I  think  making  this  $10  million 
available  for  an  additional  400  audi- 
tors IS  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  think  1  am  correct  m  understand- 
ing that  the  managers  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  1  know  how  thor- 
ough the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  and  I 
believe  to  get  an  amendment  like  this 
started  in  operation,  it  is  going  to  take 
.some  surveillance  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  Is  he  in  a  position  that  he 
can  give  it  at  least  some  foUowup''  I  do 
not  mean  just  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
to  get  this  thing  put  over  and  get  il  in 
reality,  he  can  help  out  in  getting  it 
started,  I  am  sure. 
What  IS  his  attitude  on  that'' 
Mr.     METZENBAUM.     I     am     very 
happy  to  do  so  and  anxious  to  do  so, 
and  l"  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   ranking    member    of    the 
Armed    Services    Appropriations    Sub- 
committee as  well  as  the  Armed  Ser\  ■ 
ices    Committee    that    I    know    I    am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Senator  Bent- 
sen    Senator  Pryor,  Senator   Boren, 
and  bv  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
the    Senate,    and    I    a,s,sure    my    good 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  once  we 
adopt  this  I  do  indeed  intend  to  ride 
herd  on  it  to  see  to  it  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  that  which  they 
are  obligated  to   do  and   which   Con- 
gress wants  them  to  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  good. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  attitude. 
I  am  going  to  support  his  amendment. 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  in  con- 
ference if  il  passes,  and  wc  do  have  so 
manv  of  them  in  this  vast  activity,  the 
Department    of    Defense    and    related 
matters,     that      our     committee     just 
cannot  give  it  the  surveillance. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  knows  that 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
his  committee,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  the  early  point  in  my 
Senate  career  at  that  point  even  in 
those  early  days  I  was  not  as  much 
concerned  with  the  specific  expendi- 
ture of  funds  but  what  I  was  con- 
cerned about  was  failure  to  use  com- 
petitive bidding  and  other  procedures 
that  throw  away  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. I  think  this  is  a  way  where  we  can 
send  400  men  or  women  out  into  the 
field  to  .see  lo  it  that  defense  contrac- 
tors do  not  load  up  their  bills  with  un- 
necessary expenses  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  bear. 

Mr  STENNIS.  1  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor to  this  extent.  We  are  talking 
about  balancing  the  budget  and  the 
problems  that  go  with  it.  and  they  are 
real  problems,  but   1  ,still  believe  that 


in  the  field  of  the  administration  of 
whatever  program  it  is,  military  or 
medicare  or  whatever  it  is,  that  some 
surveillance  in  that  field,  administra- 
tion of  It,  rigidly  within  the  law  as  au- 
thorized, will  go  a  long  way  toward 
curing  our  fi.scal  affairs,  a  long  ways 
toward  balancing  the  budget 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
has  my  assurance. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  wants  to 
put  $10  million  into  the  defense  con- 
tract audit  account.  WV  had  deleted 
the  amount  m  the  House  bill  frankly 
because  it  was  in  a  budgeted  item  that 
would  be  in  conference. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  increase  it, 
of  course,  the  Senate  does  have  to  ad- 
dress the  matter.  As  a  practical  matter 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  increase 
of  funds. 

I  have  not  read  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  have  it  here  now. 

It  would  authorize  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  hiring  auditors  for  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  It  is 
available;  it  does  not  direct  the  hiring 
of  them,  as  I  understand  it 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Inspector 
Generalof  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  have  a  need  for  increased  audi- 
tors. He  did  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee with,  I  might  say,  a  very  fine 
presentation  and  is  developing  a  good 
track  record.  I  think  we  ought  to  listen 
to  the  Inspector  General  and  have 
him  determine  the  pace  at  which  his 
unit  grows.  So  on  the  basis  of  the 
matter  in  which  this  amendment  is 
presented.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  Inspector  General 
should  be  given  the  funds  he  needs, 
and  more,  because  we  have  every 
reason  lo  believe  he  is  doing  a  good 
job.  As  I  indicated,  as  the  reputation 
of  his  unit  grows,  waste  and  abuse  and 
fraud  will  decrease  m  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

So  I  am  perfectly  m  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  and  we  are 
prepared  lo  recommend  to  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  amendment, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
S.ASSER  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I 
accept  the  amendment  and  recom- 
mend its  adoption. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President, 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  prepared  lo  accept  the 
amendment.  I  jusl  want  to  be  certain 
that,  although  it  does  not  direct  the 
Inspector  General  to  add  the  auditors, 
I  think  the  congressional  intent  is 
clear.  I  think  that,  realistically  speak- 
ing, you  cannot  say  to  some  particular 
executive  who  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment,    Hire  so  many  people  by  a  cer- 
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tain  day"  because  sometimes  that  is 

iniprart  iral. 

But  I  would  be  greatly  disappointed, 
and  I  think  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
would  be  disappointed,  if  the  Inspec- 
tor General  dragged  his  feet  and  did 
not  move  with  dispatch  as  promptly  as 
possible,  because  the  congressional 
intent  is  certainly  clear  that  we  have 
given  him  $10  million  with  the  under 
standing  that  he  will  move  forward 
and  get  the  necessary  number  of  audi- 
tors and  put  them  on  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

So  with  that  understanding,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  person  who  has  been  hired  to 
prevent  waste  in  the  Department.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  not  expect  him  to 
spend  money  to  hire  new  auditors 
until  he  needs  them,  would  we? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  that  basis.  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

The  amendment  (No.  2497)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT— PAGE  88 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
remaining  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  88.  add  new  section  799. 

Notwilh-standing  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\'ices 
Is  directed,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  transfer  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  consideration,  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  real  property,  formerly 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
located  in  Pierce  County.  Washington, 
known  as  the  former  McNeil  Lsland  Federal 
Penitentiary,  consisting  of  approximately 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
acres  of  land,  all  improvements  thereon,  and 
all  related  personal  properly  associated 
therewith. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printt-d  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr  EVANS  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  tran.sfers  ownership  of 
the  McNeil  Lsland  Federal  Penitentia- 
ry complex  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. This  legislation  conforms  with  the 
President's  policy  that  these  free  con- 
veyances should  take  place.  It  will  re- 


solve several  years  of  frustrating  nego 
tiations  between  the  State  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
it  will  allow  the  State  to  proceed  with 
the  capital  improvements  needed  to 
make  the  prison  suitable  for  perma- 
nent use. 

The  McNeil  Island  complex  consists 
of  three  islands  located  in  south  Puget 
Sound.  The  prison  facilities  are  on 
4.413-acre  McNeil  Island.  The  complex 
also  includes  I-acre  Pitt  Island  and  2.5 
acre  Gertrude  Island. 

Before  it  clo.sed  in  June  1981.  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  had  u.sed 
McNeil  Island  as  a  Federal  penitentia- 
ry for  more  than  100  years.  Because  of 
its  isolation  from  human  contact,  the 
three-island  complex  has  developed 
into  a  unique  and  significant  wildlife 
sanctuary.  When  it  was  closed  as  a 
Federal  prison,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  had  the  first  rights  to 
the  property.  It  agreed  to  relinquish 
its  claim  in  favor  of  the  State  of 
Washington  provided  the  State  agreed 
to  use  the  island  for  prison  purposes 
only  and  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
sanctuary.  The  State  spends  approxi- 
mately $235,000  per  year  to  protect 
the  sanctuary. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  faced 
with  severe  and  long-term  overcrowd- 
ing problems  in  its  prisons.  In  addition 
to  building  other  prisons,  the  State  de- 
cided it  needed  McNeil  as  a  permanent 
part  of  its  adult  corrections  system. 

In  1981  the  State  began  using 
McNeil  Island  as  a  prison.  Since  then, 
the  State  has  entered  into  right  of 
entry  agreements  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  which  have 
been  renewed  .several  times,  so  it  can 
continue  to  use  the  prison  while  it  has 
tried  to  acquire  the  facilities. 

The  State  has  spent  approximately 
$3  million  on  capital  improvements  to 
the  prison  facilities,  and  must  spend 
an  additional  $15  to  $20  million  to 
make  the  prison  suitable  for  perma- 
nent use.  In  addition,  the  State  has 
paid  almost  $1  million  in  rent  for  its 
use  of  the  complex.  Today  the  Slate 
pays  approximately  $350,000  per  year 
in  rent.  The  existing  agreement  ex- 
pired Monday.  October  31.  however. 
And  the  GSA  intends  to  triple  this 
rent,  to  $1  million  per  year. 

The  State  has  been  negotiating  for  2 
years,  and  is  now  trying  to  acquire 
McNeil  Island  as  a  public  benefit  dis- 
count conveyance.  It  is  the  administra- 
tion's policy  that  property  to  be  used 
as  correctional  facilities  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  State  and  local  governments 
free.  The  President's  Property  Review 
Board  lists  correctional  facilities  as  its 
first  exception  to  its  general  rule  that 
Federal  property  shall  be  .sold  at  fair 
market  value.  And  the  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Attorney  General's  task 
force  on  violent  crime,  has  promised  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
acquiring  surplus  property  for  prison 
use. 


IJ(  ;.pite  this  clear  directive  from  the 
administration,  the  State  has  been 
unable  so  far  to  obtain  title  to  McNeil 
Island.  It  has  been  negotiating  for 
over  2  years  to  that  end.  and  in  the 
process  has  been  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  rent  and  capital  improve- 
ments. The  substantial  rent  increase 
brings  this  i.ssue  to  the  forefront  and 
requires  immediate  resolution. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  relieve  a  crisis  situation  in  my 
State,  and  would  al.so  meet  the  stated 
goals  of  the  administration  to  donate 
Federal  surplus  facilities  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  corrections 
use.* 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President,  the 
nature  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
transfer  of  ownership  of  McNeil  Island 
and  two  small  islands  adjacent  to  it  to 
the  State  of  Washington.  McNeil 
Island,  for  many  decades,  was  a  Feder- 
al penitentiary,  or  rather  a  Federal 
penitentiary  was  the  only  development 
on  the  island  which  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 8  square  miles.  The  island 
is  located  in  southern  Puget  Sound 
close  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  and  was 
ideal  for  those  purposes,  because  of  its 
obvious  high  degree  of  security. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
acreage  of  the  island  was  left  essen- 
tially m  its  natural  state,  though  there 
were  a  few  prison  farms  that  devel- 
oped on  it  during  its  administration  by 
the  United  States. 

Four  or  five  years  ago.  the  United 
States  announced  its  intention  to 
abandon  the  facility.  After  extensive 
negotiations  between  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  my  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Magnuson.  and  the 
late  Senator  Jackson  played  a  signifi- 
cant role,  a  temporary  form  of  lease 
arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Washington 
was  entered  into.  The  State  has  since 
1980  operated  McNeil  Island  as  a  State 
correctional  facility. 

It  has  during  that  period  of  time  in- 
vested about  $3  million  in  capital  im- 
provemenUs  to  the  facility,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  State  be- 
cause of  prison  overcrowding.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  devote 
another  $15  million  or  $20  million  in 
further  capital  improvements  to  the 
site  to  bring  it  to  its  full  capacity  and 
to  its  appropriate  use. 

At  the  time  of  those  temporary 
leases,  of  cour.se.  under  the  law.  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had 
first  call  on  most  of  the  island  because 
of  its  nature  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  The 
State  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
pursuant  to  which  it  manages  the  rest 
of  the  island  as  wildlife  refuge. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  President  to  transfer  such  fa- 
cilities to  States  when  they  are  going 
to  be  used  for  prison  or  correctional 


facilities,  we  have  not  been  able  to  end 
the  negotiations  in  any  kind  of  satis- 
factorv  fashion  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  On  November  1. 
GSA  threatened  to  increase  Stale 
rentals  to  $1  million  a  year,  far  too 
great  an  amount  for  its  u.se  as  a  facili- 
ty which  will  benefit  the  people  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  consequence,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defen.se  Appro- 
priations and  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  agreed  to  this 
amendment,  which  will  transfer  title 
of  the  properly  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, so  that  it  may  continue  to  use 
it  first  as  a  correctional  facility,  and. 
second."  for  the  great  bulk  of  ihe  acre- 
age of  the  island,  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 
Mr  METZENBAUM.  Mr  Presidenl. 
deja  vu.  We  are  back  to  those  days 
when  we  are  on  the  floor  proposing  to 
give  awav  Federal  property  to  a  Slate. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  the  Stale  of 
Washington. 

The  last  time  we  went  to  bat  on  an 
issue  of  this  kind  was  the  Alaskan  rail- 
road, and  we  wound  up  sending  that  to 
an  appraisal  and  the  apprai.sal  has 
been  made  and  that  matter  is  still 
pending,  but  certainly  we  have  made  a 
major  move  forward  in  connection 
with  that  subject. 

Here  we  arc  again  proposing  to  give 
away  Federal  properly  to  a  Slate. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  my 
good  friend  from  Washington  can 
make  this  proposal  because  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  fact— I 
think  it  is  a  fact,  or  so  I  am  told-that 
there  has  been  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding entered  into  between  the 
GSA  and  the  State  of  Wa.shinpton  sel- 
ling a  transfer  price  at  S8.8  million.  I 
might  sav  that  the  SR.8  million  is  sub- 
stantially le.ss  than  the  GSA  apprai.sal 
of  $14  million. 

If  there  is  that  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, which  I  am  told  is  on  its 
wav  to  Washington  at  this  very 
moment,  then  how  can  this  body  see 
fit  to  lake  action  of  this  kind,  action 
which  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
Washington  would  agree  is  on  an  inap- 
propriate biin  Obviously,  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  about 
this  McNeil  Island.  About  3  or  4  days 
ago  ihey  told  me  they  wanted  to  put 
the  McNeil  Island  amendment  on  the 
Treasurv  bill.  Now  they  want  to  put 
the  McNeil  Island  amendment  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  penitentiary  and  the  land  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Treasury, 
except  that  it  negatively  impacts  the 
Treasurv  to  the  extent  of  $8.8  million, 
if  you  use  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Slate  and  the  Federal 
Government,  or  $14  million  if  you  use 
the  GSA  appraisal 

How  can  we  come  to  the  Senate  wiih 
an  appropriations  bill  for  the  military, 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  is  in  it,  and  bring 


along  with  it  a  measure  to  give  away 
$8.8  million  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  money? 

Some  would  say  that  is  a  nickel-and- 
dime  item.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  people  who  are  hungry  in  the 
cities  of  Cleveland,  Youngstown. 
Toledo,  and  .so  many  other  cities  in  my 
State  and  around  thi.s  couniry.  could 
buy  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  food  with  S8.8 
million:  S8.8  million  is  nothing  if  it  is 
somebodv  else's  money,  but  it  is  a  lot 
of  monev  if  you  do  not  have  it.  if  you 
are  hungry,  if  you  do  not  have  clothes, 
if  you  want  to  send  your  kids  to 
school. 

If  the  State  wants  to  use  this  as  a 
wildlife  refuge,  as  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  says,  then  the  Energy 
Committee  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
proposal,  there  ought  to  be  hearings, 
and  we  ought  to  decide  whether  to  ap- 
prove it  or  not  to  approve  it. 

But.  no.  come  to  Uncle  Sam  and  get 
him  to  give  you  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

Every  day  m  the  week  I  hear  Sena- 
tors talk  about  balancing  the  budget.  I 
hear  Senators  talking  about  wa.ste  and 
fraud  and  abu.se,  I  hear  Senators  talk- 
ing about  someone  and  who  is  gettmfj 
food  stamps  and   welfare   for   12   kids 
and  she  only   had  6.  What   a  terrible 
thing.  We  are  going  to  send  her  to  jail. 
But  I  do  not  know  why  thai  woman's 
actions  are  any  worse  than  asking  us 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  give  away  $8.8 
million     of     the     taxpayers'     money. 
There  is  not  any  logic  under  the  Sun. 
This  property  consists  of  4.445  acres 
of     land     and     considerable     improve- 
ments. Even  the  State  of  Washington. 
I   am  told,   estimates  the  value   at    $2 
million  to  $5  million,  and  the  prison  is 
worth  approximately  $8  million.  Why 
are  we  being  asked  to  give  this  proper- 
ty awav  on  a  Friday  morning  on  the 
beparimenl  of  Defense  appropriations 

bill?  _,       , 

Has  it  been  offered  to  other  Federal 
agencies  as  required  by  law'.'  Have 
other  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  properly  transfer 
been  complied  with'^ 

Of  course  not.  There  is  a  procedure 
that  is  taking  place  at  the  moment, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
procedure,  which  provides,  according 
to  the  advice  I  have,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  get  $8.8  mil- 
lion for  this  property,  and  that  there 
is  actually  signed  and  executed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

I  do  not  follow  on  this.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  thai  $8.8  million  is  peanuts 
around  here.  It  is  not  even  $88  million. 
It  is  not  even  $8  billion.  But  it  is  $8.8 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
we  are  being  asked  to  give  it  away. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
compliance,  or  even  an  attempt  to 
complv  with  the  normal  legal  mecha- 
nisms'for  disposing  of  Federal  proper- 
ly There  have  been  no  hearings.  Why 
not    have    a    bill    going    through    the 


normal  committee  pvooea&l  No.  Try  to 
get  it  on  the  Treasury  appropriatior^ 
bill.  If  you  fail  on  that,  get  it  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  I  am  surprised  it  did  not  come  up 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations  or 
the  continuing  resolution.  Try  to  get 
the  Congress  to  do  something  people 
with  good  judgment  would  not  ordi- 
narily do. 

I  believe  this  legislation  before  us 
has  no  place  before  us.  I  do  not  know- 
why  we  are  meeting  here  on  a  Friday 
morning  to  talk  about  giving  away  S8.8 
million  of  the  Federal  Government's 
money. 

I  want  to  repeal,  there  is  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  that  the 
State  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  At  least, 
that  IS  what  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  staff.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  can 
anvbody  suggest  that  it  be  given  away? 
I  am  not  for  that  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  permit  this  matter  lo  pass  without 
extensively  debating  it. 

Some  people  would  say.  Why  do 
vou  want  lo  hold  up  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill,  which 
involves"— how  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars'' 
Mr  HUDDLESTON.  $251.7  billion. 

Mr.     METZENBAUM.      ■$251.7     bil- 

lion''" 

■Senator,  how  can  you  waste  the 
Senates  time  when  all  we  are  talking 
about  IS  $8.8  miilion^' 

Well,  I  think  it  is  something  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  it  does  not  pass. 

I  know  I  have  the  right  to  raise  a 
point  of  order.  I  know  what  happens 
around  here,  that  all  those  great  con- 
servatives will  all  vote  to  override. 
Thev  will  all  vote  to  say  it  is  germane. 
They  will  all  put  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  forget  the  realities.  So  we  are 
not  going  to  raise  the  point  of  order  at 
this  point.  We  are  going  to  talk  about 
this  measure,  because  I  think  that  the 
more  attention  we  give  this  subject, 
the  healthier  it  will  be  for  the  Senate 
and  the  healthier  it  will  be  for  the 
country. 

Mr    President.  1  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.   GORTON.   Would  the  Senator 
withhold'' 
Mr   METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    'Mr. 
Hecht),   The   Senator    from   Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presidenl.  I  am 
disappointed,  to  say  the  least,  at  the 
attitude  expressed  by  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  For  some  reason  or 
another  he  thinks  that  an  $8.8  million 
Item  on  a  $251  billion  appropriation  is 
.somehow  or  other  particularly  outra- 
geous. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  well  known  for  his  con- 
stant attempts,  and  often  very  success- 
ful attempts,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  money  on 
valid  social  and  political  purposes. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
find  it  offensive  tliat  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  builds  tuKiiways  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  or.  fi)r  tliat  matter,  in  the 
State  of  Wasliinntiui.  or  creates  cap 
ital  improvements  which  improve  the 
hves  of  I  tie  people  of  tile  United 
States,  or  spends  money  for  a  myriad 
of  social  programs  iiaving  the  same 
end. 

In  this  case,  we  are  involved  in  what 
under  normal  circumstances  would  be 
considered  to  be  a  completely  routine 
transfer.  The  value  of  McNeil  Island 
or  of  tile  former  Federal  penitentiary 
stems  almost  exclusively  from  its  value 
if  it  is  developed  The  State  of  Wash 
ington  does  not  intend  to  develop 
McNeil  Island. 

Of  course,  some  4,400  acres  would  be 
of  great  value  if  it  were  developed  for 
condominiums  or.  for  that  matter, 
even  for  summer  homes.  It  is  not.  Pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  actually  going  to  save  the 
Federal  Government  money  by  man- 
aging a  wildlife  refuge  which  might 
otherwise  have  simply  been  trans- 
ferred, without  consideration  as  an  ap 
propriation.  I  may  say.  from  one  Fed- 
eral agency  to  another. 

On  April  5  of  this  year,  a  memoran- 
dum for  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  sent 
out  on  the  subject  of  transfers  of  sur- 
plus property  for  state  correctional  fa- 
cilities from  Edwin  L.  Harper  at  the 
White  House.  Mr  Harper  states  in  the 
memorandum: 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  alert 
your  regional  personnel  to  the  new  proce 
dures  and  ask  them  to  treat  requests  for 
surplus  properties  for  correctional  purposes 
as  priority  items.  These  transfers  are  an  ex- 
ception by  the  Board  to  the  general  policy 
of  giving  priority  to  the  sale  at  fair  market 
value  of  surplus  property. 

These  are  an  exception  to  that 
policy.  It  is  only  because  of  the  frus- 
tration which  the  State  has  had  in 
dealing  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration that  this  amendment 
comes  up  at  all. 

I  simply  have  to  repeat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent this  is  totally  different,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  were  with  respect  to  the 
Alaska  railroad,  from  that  commercial 
venture.  A  railroad  is  a  commercial 
venture.  The  State  has  charged  ship- 
pers money  for  shipment  on  that  rail- 
road. 

In  this  case,  we  are  talking  about  a 
piece  of  property  which  is  going  to  be 
used  for  two  purposes,  which  are  Fed- 
eral purposes  to  precisely  the  same 
extent  that  they  are  State  pur- 
poses  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  my 
good  friend  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GORTON.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  Is  th.  md.rmii 
tion  that  lias  been  provided  me  correct 
that  the  State  ha.s  entered  into  a 
memorandum  of  understHiuiiriK  be 
tween  tfie  CiSA  and  the  Sl;ile  setting 
the  transfer  price  at  $8  H  million'' 

Mr  GORTON  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  tlie  Senator  fmn.  (  >>.rin  that  there  is 
no  such  memoraiiiliitn  i^ined  or  ap- 
proved by  the  State  ;il  this  point 

Mr  MI-rrZENBAUM.  U't  me  tell  the 
Senator  that  the  source  of  my  infor 
mation  is  one  of  the  Energy  Commit 
tee  staff  members  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  State  of  Washington 
this  morning.  They  have  indicated 
that  that  agreement  will  be  forthcom 
Ing  and  is  on  its  way 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  second 
question.  Is  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington aware  of  the  $14  million  ap- 
praisal of  this  property  by  the  GSA^ 

Mr  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  aware  of  that  appraisal. 
But  that  appraisal  is  based  on  a  value 
of  the  property  for  its  highest  and 
best  use.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  McNeil  Island,  under  normal, 
formal  real  estate  appraisal  situations, 
is  not  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  It  is  exactly 
to  that  issue  that  I  was  speaking  when 
I  pointed  out  that  the  State  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  keep  the  huge  bulk  of 
this  island  which  is  not  occupied  by 
the  penitentiary  facility  as  a  wildlife 
refuge. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  island  were  to  be  developed  for 
summer  home  purposes,  for  marinas 
and  the  like,  the  $14  million,  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate value  to  attach  to  it. 

The  point  is  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  What  the  State  of  Washington 
will  do  with  that  great  bulk  of  the 
island  is  precisely  what  would  have 
been  done,  without  any  money  chang- 
ing hands.  I  may  .say.  had  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  exercised  its  complete 
right  to  have  a  transfer  from  the 
Bureau  of  P»rovisions  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary. 

The  State  has  stated  that  it  will 
keep  it  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary.  In  fact, 
of  course,  as  against  transferring  it  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  that  will 
save  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  money,  because  the  administra- 
tive costs,  the  cost.s  of  keeping  it  as 
such,  which  are  relatively  modest  but 
nonetheless  real,  will  now  be  borne  by 
the  State  of  Washington  rather  than 
by  the  United  States 

The  other  portion,  of  course,  the 
physically  used  portion  of  the  island, 
will,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  used-  is 
being  used  as  a  State  penitentiary  at 
the  present  time.  All  of  the  money 
which  the  State  can  raise  needs  neces- 
sarily to  go  into  physical  improve- 
ments to  that  penitentiary  facility. 

This  is  a  peculiar  situation.  Mr. 
President,  unlike  one  which  mav  take 


UMI 


place,  say.  in  the  State  of  Ohio  where. 
if  the  Ff'deral  Government  were  to 
abandon  a  Federal  prison  property, 
normally,  of  course,  you  would  deal 
only  witli  the  area.  .say.  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison  in  any  kind  of  tran.s 
fer  When  the  f^^deral  Government 
built  McNeil  Island  prison,  it  took 
ownership  of  the  entire  island  for  se- 
curity purposes  and  kept  most  of  it  in 
a  wild  state  That  is  what  the  State  of 
W;i.siiingt()n  wishes  to  do  at  the 
present  time 

The  island  is  not  going  to  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes  It  has  no  com 
mercial  value  The  taxpayers  of  the 
c<juntry  make  no  gam  by  requiring 
that  money  be  paid  for  it  That  is  pre 
cisely  the  reason  that  even  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  White  House  has 
said  the  transfers  for  prison  purposes 
ought  to  be  treated  differently  from 
transfers  for  some  kind  of  commercial 
purpose. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Would  the 
Senator  from  Washington  be  good 
enough  to  advise  us  as  to  why  he  has 
not  followed  the  normal  procedure  of 
going  through  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, rather  than  tacking  this  on  as 
an  amendment  to  the  DOD  appropria 
tions  bill? 

I  have  wondered  why  the  Senator 
has  not  followed  the  usual  procedures 
to  go  through  the  authorizing  commit 
tee— the  Energy  Committee.  I  assume 
it  would  be— in  order  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  rather  than  try  to  attach  it 
either  as  an  amendment  to  the  Treas- 
ury bill  or  now  to  the  DOD  appropria- 
tions bill'' 

Why   are   we   being   called    upon    to 
accept  an  amendment  out  of  the  Ap 
propriations   Committee   on   a   totally 
extraneous   matter   to   defense   appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  GORTON  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  and  valid  question.  I  think  the 
best  answer  has  to  be  that,  obviously, 
there  has  been  a  long  series  of  negotia- 
tions over  the  use  of  this  island.  As 
long  ago  as.  I  believe,  1980  or  early 
1981,  after  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
ceased  using  it,  it  was  leased  to  the 
State.  It  is  being  u.sed  a-;  a  State  peni- 
tentiary at  the  present  time. 

The  State  has  always  felt  that  it 
could  reach  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
either  an  extremely  modest  price  or  a 
free  transfer  of  the  property.  But  the 
GSA.  I  suppose  operating  within  its 
narrow  parameters,  simply  .stated  that 
when  the  lease  for  a  modest  rental  ran 
out  on  October  31,  just  a  few  days  ago. 
it  was  going  to  triple  the  rent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much  is 
that? 

Mr  GORTON.  From  $350,000  to  $1 
iTiillion  a  year.  It  was  that  attitude, 
that  expression,  which  triggered  this 
response  on  Senator  Evans'  and  my 
part. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  not 
take  that  long  for  a  bill  to  be  heard  by 


the  Energy  Committee.  We  are  talking 
about  $80,000  a  month. 

It  IS  not  enout;h.  really,  that  it  is 
going  to  affect  the  economic  condition 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  They  are 
now  paving  about  $30,000  a  month. 
$25  000  or  whatever.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
ought  to  recognize  that  this  is  really 
not  the  wav  to  proceed  and  that  he 
ought  to  introduce  separate  legisla- 
tion He  ha.s  friends  who  chair  the 
Energy  Committee  hearings.  I  am  sure 
the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  hear- 

ing 

If  not  that,  he  could  follow  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  provided  for  under 
the  law  with  re.spect  to  the  dispo.sa  ot 
surplus  Government  property  It  also, 
as  I  understand  the  law.  would  require 
Its  being  first  offered  to  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr    GORTON.  That   took   place   in 

1980.  Mr.  President. 

Mr  MET'ZENBAUM.  Why  are  the 
normal     procedures     not     being     fol 

lowed ,,  f     ,v,, 

Mr  GORTON.  The  offer  of  the 
property  to  other  Federal  agencies  was 
a  process  which  obtained  .some  3  years 
ago  and  the  only  other  Federal 
agencv  which  showed  interest  in  the 
property  was  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  When  the  State  agreed  to 
keep  the  island  outside  of  the  peniten- 
tiary grounds  as  a  wildlife  refuge,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  passed 
on  its  opportunity  to  take  it  over. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  exactly  the 
point  which  he  is  making,  that  this  is 
a  relatively  small  matter,  is  precisely 
the  reason   for  its  appropriate   inclu- 
sion as  an  add-on  to  another  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  take  the 
position    that    the.se    relatively    smal 
items   are    constantly    the    subject    of 
separate   bills   and   of   separate   hear- 
ings    The    Senator    from    Ohio    is    a 
member  of  the  Energy  Committee  and 
knows  how  hard  it   has  worked  on  a 
natural   gas  bill,  which   is  before  the 
Senate  right  now.  on  wilderness  bills, 
and   the   like.   Becau.se   this   is  a  pro- 
posed transfer  from  one  public  entity 
to  another  to  be  u.sed  for  precisely  the 
purposes  that   the   United  States  uti- 
lized it  before,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
totally  appropriate  method  of  dealing 
with  "the    question    and    which     has 
ample  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 

Senate.  . 

Mr  FORD  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  us  recognized. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
probably  has  a  valid  rca:3on  and  maybe 
one  that  would  be  acceptable  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  there  has 
been  a  lesson  or  two  thrown  around 
this  Senate  Chamber  in  the  last  ie^' 
weeks  and  that  is  under  rule  XV,  the 
jurisdictional  question,  and  under  rule 
XVI  the  germaneness  question.  And  it 
we   want  to  skirt   the   normal    proce- 


dure if  we  want  to  get  around  the 
hearings  that  would  bring  to  light  rec^ 
ommendations.  need,  payment,  loss  of 
dollars  to  all  of  our  taxpayers,  some- 
thing must  be  done.  I  am  not  m  a  posi^ 
tion  todav  to  say  that  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IS  wrong,  that  it  should  not  be 
done  But  to  come  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  offer  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill— and  his 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Defense  appropriations-lo  give  an 
Lsland  to  his  State  seems  to  me  to  be 
another  end  run. 

We  are  getting  to  the  point.  Mr. 
President,  where  end  runs  are  at- 
tempted almost  daily  in  this  Cham- 
ber—end runs  around  the  committee 
system,  end  runs  around  the  hearing 
sy.stem.  end  runs  to  very  quickly  and 
quietly  take  care  of  a  colleague. 

Now"  1  object  to  that.  I  object  to  it  in 
principle.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  attempting  to  do  because  I 
do  not  know.  This  legislation  should 
come  through  the  committee  upon 
which  I  sit  as  a  member,  and  so  today 
we  find  the  end  run.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  admit 
that  I  think  he  said  a  moment  ago. 
when  he  was  asked  precisely  about  an 
end  run  around  the  committee,  that  it 
was  a  good  and  valid  question.  Then 
he  began  to  set  out  the  reasons  why  it 
was  a  good  amendment,  yet  we  have 
not  held  a  hearing. 

I  go  back  to  the  other  day  when  we 
talked   about   the   jurisdictional   ques- 
tion under  rule  XV.  I  learned  a  rea 
and  valuable  lesson  early  on  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is 
now   majority  leader,  told  me  that  I 
mav  have  a  good  amendment  but  I  at- 
tempted to  go  around  the  committee 
system   and   the  committee   on   which 
he  wa.s  a  member.  Therefore,  he  would 
pledge  to  me  that  once  the  hearings 
were  held  and  all  these  things  came 
out  before  the  committee,  he  may  well 
support  my  position.  .  ^   _,  c. 

Well   I  sav  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  if  he  will  intro- 
duce  a   piece   of   legislation,   let    it    go 
through  the  normal  procedure.  1  may 
well  support  him.  But  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  to  the  Chair 
that  I  intend  to  see  that  we  take  some 
time  on  this  amendment.  I  will  be  glad 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  see  that  we  take  some 
time  on  this  amendment  that  does  not 
deal  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  Defense  appropriations  biiL 
So   again   I    say   to   my   distinguished 
friend    from    Washington    I    hope    he 
would  pull  this  amendment  down  and 
allow  us  to  go  through  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. I  may  full  well  support  his  re^ 
quest   I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  He  knows 
about  end  runs  on  other  committees 
on  which  we  are  members.  You  can 


have  an  end  run  if  you  have  enough 
votes.  But  it  is  going  to  take  us  some 
time  to  get  to  the  vote.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  could  get  back  to  the  normal 
procedure  as  it  relates  to  legislation  in- 
troduced,  present    it    to   a   committee, 
proper  hearings  being  held,  and  bring 
that  legislation  to  the  floor.  Then  the 
committee  could  have  lUs  position  and 
in   all   probability   would  support   my 
distinguished  friend.  But  1  say  to  him 
again.  I  hope  in  his  good  judgment  — 
and  he  has  also  related  and  apparently 
inferred    that    a    moment     ago-that 
what  we  are  suggesting  to  him  is  the 
right  wav  and  he  agrees  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  him  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from   Ohio   was   valid    m    his 
mind.  But  then  he  begins  to  substanti- 
ate his  amendment. 

The  committee  is  where  he  ought  to 
do  that.  And  then  if  it  comes  to  the 
floor  and  there  are  any  problems  with 
11  we  can  have  our  discussion.  But 
under  the  circum.stances  it  is  difficult 

for  me.  ,  ,      , 

I    might    say    to    my    distinguished 
friend  that  I  am  contemplating  a  rules 
change    and    will    submit    that    rules 
change   which  I  think  I  mentioned  to 
the  Senator  the  other  day.  to  overrule 
the    ruling    of    the    Chair    in    certam 
areas-and  I  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  it-it  would  take  a  super  vote, 
not    just    a    normal    majority    but    it 
would  take  a  super  vote  to  overrule 
the    ruling    of    the    Chair.   The    Chair 
rules  based  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  to  see  that  the  good  work 
which  is  done  by  the  Parliamentarian 
and  his  assistants  and  then  the  Chair 
leans  on  it.  that  we  do  not  embarrass 
the    Chair    by    voting    on    the    issue 
rather   than    on   rules,    that    Govern- 
ment should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of 
men.    and   that    if   we    have   laws,   we 
ought  to  abide  by  them.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator    would    pull    this    amendm.ent 
down  and  go  through  the  normal  pro- 
cedure   I  promise  him  I  will  help  on 
the  minority  side  to  see  that  he  gets  a 
hearing.  I  vield  the  floor. 
Mr  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.     GORTON.     Mr      President,     I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  thoughtful  remarks.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  some   of  our  concerns   with 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  discussed  that  one. 
I  think  that,  in  fact  he  has  an  intrigu- 
ing   suggestion:    that    appeals    to    the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  require  some  form 
of   super   majority.    It    may   very   well 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  I  do  point 
out   however,  that  that  debate  is  irrel- 
evant   to   the   one   on   this   committee 
amendment,  not  an  amendment  which 
I  put  up  here  on  the  floor,  but  a  com- 
mittee  amendment,   on   two   grounds. 
The  first  is  there  is  no  such  super  ma- 
jority rule  of  the  Senate.  The  second 
IS  no  one  has  appealed  the  ruling  of 
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the  Chair  because  there  has  been  no 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr  P'OFiD  Would  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point'.' 
Mr  GORTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  The  only  point  I  was 
making  is  that  this  is  an  end  run 
around  the  eomniittee.  and  the  juris- 
dictional quest iL-n  that  rame  the  other 
day  was  an  end  run  around  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  an  amendment  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  might  be  able 
to  go  back  a  little  bit.  take  a  step  back- 
ward, and  go  through  the  committee 
system,  and  probably  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  acquire  and  pa.ss  if  we 
would  follow  that  system,  rather  than 
try  to  make  this  amendment  fit  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  on  which  it  has  no 
relevance. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  point  out  one 
misapprehension  under  which  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  are  laboring, 
and  one  under  which  I  was  laboring. 

The  first  of  those  is  that  the  juris- 
diction over  such  a  proposal  would  not 
be  in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  I  am  informed,  but 
in  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  I  am  informed  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  it  would  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
which  he  chairs.  It  is  he,  of  course, 
who  placed  this  amendment  on  the 
bill  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  any  concern  about  end  runs 
around  offended  committees  seems  to 
me  to  be  relatively  minor  in  this  case. 
It  would  not  go  to  the  committee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a 
member. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  I  may  at  this 
point,  since  I  have  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement, I  will  go  ahead  and  do  that 
now  and  then  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct 
that  there  was  an  initial  memorandum 
of  understanding  in  March  of  this  year 
for  the  purchase  of  the  island  for  $8.8 
million.  It  was  shortly  after  that  was 
signed  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
and  the  local— that  is  to  say.  region- 
al—Administrator of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  that  the  State  dis- 
covered the  memorandum  from  the 
Office  of  the  President  to  GSA.  which 
stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  transfers  of 
prison  facilities  for  free. 

The  time  since  May,  since  that  dis- 
covery, has  been  occupied  by  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  obvious  attempt 
to  see  to  it  that  that  Federal  policy 
was  in  fact  carried  out. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  again,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
has  spoken  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 


who  feels  that  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here,  through  this  amendment, 
is  the  appropriate  way  to  solve  this 
problem.  So  it  is  with  his  approval  and 
because  of  some  very  clear  legal  ques- 
tions as  to  the  ability  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  its  policy,  its 
sound  policy,  that  we  have  this  amend- 
ment here  at  the  present  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio    if 
he  wishes. 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President, 
I  am  very  happ;/  to  respond. 

I  would  like  the  man  in  the  White 
House  to  understand  that  he  does  not 
make  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  he 
cannot  give  away  property.  He  does 
not  have  any  more  right  than  you  or  I 
to  give  away  property.  Whether  he 
thinks  you  ought  to  give  away  peniten- 
tiaries or  prisons  or  not,  you  cannot  do 
it  unless  you  come  to  Congre.ss.  Thank 
the  Lord,  we  have  a  Congress  that  has 
s<^me  say  about  it. 

That  is  the  same  President  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  told  the  timber  industry 
that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  any  in- 
terest for  5  years  on  contracts  they 
had.  He  is  the  same  President  who 
goes  on  television  and  says,  "I  will  not 
raise  taxes." 

The  President  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing. The  reason  you  have  to  raise 
taxes,  the  reason  you  need  more 
money,  whether  it  is  raising  taxes  or 
closing  tax  loopholes,  is  because  he 
makes  these  decisions. 

If  you  do  not  get  the  interest  from 
the  timber  industry,  you  need  that 
much  more  money.  If  you  do  not  get 
the  money  in  with  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  land  you  sell  or  give  away,  you 
need  to  get  the  money  some  other 
way. 

We  are  a  Government  of  law:  we  are 
not  a  Government  of  fiat. 

Even  here  in  Congress,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee which  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  matter,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  .suggests,  that  is  not 
his  decision  to  make.  The  chairmen  do 
not  make  decisions.  They  just  are  the 
chair,  to  lead  the  committee  and  let 
the  committee  make  the  decision. 

So  it  is  not  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. It  is  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  it  is  the  laws  of  this  Congress 
and  the  rules  of  this  Congress  that  we 
are  talking  about.  Those  rules  provide 
that  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  it  go  to 
certain  committees. 

Why  not?  What  is  so  terrible  about 
introducing  a  bill  and  sending  it  to  the 
appropriate  committee?  Then,  if  we 
want  to  vote  for  it  or  again.st  it,  we 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  But.  oh,  no. 
not  on  this.  This  is  a  committee 
amendment  to  a  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  and  whether 
it  supports  the  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  does  not  is  not 
relevant. 


pro- 
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As  the  Senator  trorn  Washington 
now  readily  atjrees.  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  $8.8  million;  and  regard 
less  of  what  the  President  says,  that  is 
a  valid  agreement,  a.s  I  understand  it. 
If  you  have  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment, is  that  not  a  valid  atrrcimenf  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  in 
error  on  that.  There  is  an  mitial 
memorandum  of  understanding,  ap- 
proved by  a  local  administrator  who, 
of  course,  rould  not  make  a  final  deci 
sion.  It  relates  to  certain  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  and  the  parameters  of 
future  negotiations.  There  is  no  valid 
contract  in  this  case. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  I  may  read  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement,  and  in  order  that  I 
may  determine  whether  it  is  a  fact,  as 
I  have  already  been  advised,  that  the 
Stale  of  Washington  already  has  in  its 
budget  funds  for  the  purchase  of  this 
property,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant    legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment with  which  we  are  dealing  at  the 
present  time  be  laid  aside  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  be  brought  up 
again  on  Monday. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  LEAHY.  No  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks  that  is  a 
good  procedure  and  would  like  to  be 
assured  he  will  be  given  adequate 
notice  when  it  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  certainly  be  given  sufficient 
notice. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2498 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  to  a-ssist  needy 
spouses  and  other  close  members  of  the 
family  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  die  as  the  result  of  .service-incurred 
injuries  to  attend  the  funeral  of  such 
members) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  I  notice  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  not  on  the  floor.  I  will  send  it  to  the 
desk  but  will  not  attempt  to  move  to 
have  it  adopted  until  such  time  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Mctzenbaum  i 
propo.se.s  at.  amendment  nuniberi'd  2498 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  -so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  after  line  19.  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

SPECIAL  FUNERAL  TRAVEL  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  payment,  under  such  reRulation.s 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe, 
of  travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  the 
surviving  spouse,  children,  parents,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  dies 
as  the  result  of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred 
in  line  of  duly  to  attend  the  funeral  of  such 
member  in  any  case  in  which  the  funeral  of 
such  member  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  surviving  spouse,  chil 
dren.  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  if 
such  spouse,  children,  parents,  or  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  the  case  may  be.  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay  their  own  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  such  member.  $100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  from  Washington  man- 
aging the  bill'' 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
\Va.shington  is  not  managing  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LEAHY  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  a  moment^ 
Mr  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  suggested  to  some- 
body before  when  they  asked  if  I  was 
managing  the  bill,  I  said.  -No;  right  at 
the  moment  the  bill  is  on  autopilot 
and  I  am  simply  sitting;  here  until  the 
manager.'-  do  get  back." 

I  would  ask  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  on  this  amendment.  I 
read  it  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  But  I  would  ask.  what- 
ever disposition  is  made,  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Leahy  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM-  Mr,  President, 
until  the  managers  do  arrive  on  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President, 
this  probably  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  money  that  has  ever  been  attached 
to  a  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  and  yet  the  fact  is  it 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
ainendments  that  we  will  be  consider- 
ing. 

There  recently  came  to  may  atten- 
tion the  following  situation: 

A  father  of  a  marine  killed  in  Leba- 
non called  our  office.  He  told  us  that 
his  son's  widow  did  not  have  the 
money  to  travel  from  Camp  Lejeune  to 
a  small  town  near  Cincinnati  where 
his  son  was  to  be  buried,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  have  the  money  to  provide 
it  for  her.  Our  staff  thereupon  called 
the  Marine  liaison  and  was  told  that 
no  help  was  available. 

We  were  further  told  that  there 
were  no  military  flights  to  Cincinnati 
and  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  airlines  in  pro- 
viding military  transportation. 

Fortunately,  the  person  on  my  staff 
who  received  this  response  did  not 
accept  the  response  and  decided  that 
It  was  the  kind  of  a  matter  that  he 
would  take  further. 

So  he  went  higher  up  in  the  Marines 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
situation  was  taken  care  of  through  a 
privately  donated  fund, 

I  am  not  quite  certain  where  those 
funds  come  from,  but  I  believe  they 
are  donated  by  other  marines. 

It  really  should  not  take  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Senate  office  nor  should 
it  require  the  donation  from  fellow 
marines  to  see  to  it  that  the  widow  of 
a  marine  who  lost  his  life  has  the 
funds  to  be  able  to  attend  her  hus- 
band's funeral. 

Frankly,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  have 
a  fund  to  cover  this  kind  of  contingen- 

f  >'■ 
My    atnendment    would    establish    a 

very  small  amount,  I  hope  we  will  not 

need  a  large  amount  and  that   there 

will  not  be  the  need  to  call  upon  the 

fund  for  this  purpose.  My  amendment 

would  provide  a  maximum  of  SIOO.OOO, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 

Defense  would  be  authorized  to  draw 

upon  that  fund  to  help  needy  families 

who  must  travel  200  miles  or  more  to 

attend  the  funeral  of  members  of  the 

armed    services    who    have    lost    their 

lives  in  line  of  duty. 

My  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
discourage  voluntary  efforts  to  help 
survivors.  The  intent  is  to  provide  a 
fallback  and  to  insure  that  never  again 
will  a  grieving  family  have  to  grieve 
about  the  problem  of  where  do  they 
get  the  funds  to  attend  their  beloved 
one's  funeral. 

I  think  It  IS  difficult  to  understand 
that  anyone  can  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  If  the  funds  are  not 
needed,  they  will  not  be  expended.  If 
they  are  needed,  they  will  be  expended 


only  on  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense, 

I  would  hope  that  no  other  widow, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  father,  or 
mother  would  ever  again  have  to  call 
upon  their  Senator  or  Congressperson 
in  order  to  get  assistance  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  may 
we  ha\e  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  those  of 
us  in  charge  of  the  bill  only  heard  of 
this  matter  yesterday.  Information 
about  It  came  to  me  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  unavoid- 
ably detained  from  the  Chamber  at 
this  time,  but  I  expect  him  to  return 
m  a  few  minutes. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  I  have  told 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  moving  this 
amendment  until  the  return  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr,  STENNIS,  Yes. 
Here  is  the  report  we  received.  Our 
staff  studied  this  matter  yesterday 
when  they  first  heard  about  it,  I  am 
told  that  they  have  information  about 
this  and  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a  genera!  policy  and  stand- 
ing rule,  authorized  in  law,  that  for 
anyone  m  any  of  the  services  who  is 
killed  m  action,  when  they  notify  the 
family  or  next  of  kin  they  then  offer 
them  or  provide  them  with  funds  for 
their  discretionary  use.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  m  connection  with  the  fu- 
neral, but  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be 
used,  at  least  part  of  it,  in  connection 
with  the  funeral, 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  was  done 
in  this  case,  but  I  recite  this  to  show 
that  at  least  it  ought  to  be  investigat- 
ed a  little  further  so  we  can  get  at  the 
facts,  whatever  they  may  be.  Certainly 
I  know  we  can  all  join  hands  in  seeing 
that  the  law  is  complied  with,  if  there 
IS  any  law  on  it,  that  the  right  thing  is 
done  and  that  no  one  is  left  without 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government 
behind  them  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
neral or  interment  of  the  remains  of 
any  service  person  killed  in  action. 

f  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  return  to  the  Chamber  just 
as  soon  as  he  can.  Of  course,  he  will 
make  a  judgment  on  this  also  and 
made  a  recommendation  I  again 
thank  the  Senator, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  am  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  just  walked  in,  so  I  shall  not  have 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  mduiee  me  j'ust  a  minute. 
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I  siiKKest  thf  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr   President 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leKi.slatue  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr  STF:VF:NS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRUSIDINCJ  (1FFICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STP:VKNS.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
W.\LLOP)  Is  there  objection'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  34*9 

(Purpose  To  increase  funds  for  basic 
research ) 

Mr  BINGAMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binc 
AMANi  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2499 

Mr  BINGAMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On      pane      36.      line      23.  strike      out 

■'$4.169.939.000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$4. 174. 939.000- 

On       pane      37.      line      5.  strike      out 

•■$7, 487. 544.000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$7,491,544,000" 

On      paKe      37.      line      17.  strike      out 

••$12.323.026.000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$12.327.914.000". 

On      page      38.       line      9,  strike      out 

••$2. 736.728. OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$2,740,328,000 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  increase 
the  Defense  Department  basic  re- 
search budget  to  the  level  of  $850  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  President  when 
he  submitted  his  budget  to  us  In  Janu- 
ary. The  amendment  would  restore 
cuts  made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  Defense  research  sci- 
ences budgets  of  the  three  services  and 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  DARPA. 

Mr  President,  earlier  this  year  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  supported  the  President's 
request  for  basic  research  funding  as  it 
was  requested.  Then  similar  action 
w'as  taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  full  funding  was 
included  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  which  the  House  passed. 
H.R. 4185. 


To     be     specific,     this     amendment 
would  restore  $5  mlllinii  to  thr  Army  s 
basic    research    budwil.    $4    million    to 
thf     Navy's     b;tsic     researcti     tjudget. 
$4,K8H.00()  to  the  Air  Forces  basic  re 
search    budget,   and   $;?.6()().0(M)    to   the 
basic  research  budget   of  DAKPA.  the 
Defense   Advanced    Research    Project-s 
Agency     The    total    involved    in    the 
amendment  is  $17,488,000.  The  amend 
ment.  it  adopted,  would  allow  a  4  per 
cent  real  growth  in  the  biusic  research 
accounts  of  the  Pentagon 

This  would  compare  to  an  overall  in 
crease  in  research  and  development  of 
approximately  13  percent,  which  is 
being  allowed  in  the  bill  in  other 
parts.  This  is  an  area.  Mr.  President, 
that  does  not  have  much  of  a  constitu- 
ency. The  money  involved  goes  to 
basic  research  and  primarily  would  go 
to  universities  which  contract  with  the 
Defense  Department  to  do  this  basic 
research. 

In  my  opinion,  the  research  that  is 
done  is  crucially  important  both  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  economic 
competitive  position  of  this  country. 

The  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  about 
the  work  DARPA  is  doing  with  regard 
to  supercomputers  and  fifth  genera- 
tion computers  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  work  that  results  from  this 
type  of  funding. 

I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  point 
that     maintaining     our     technological 
edge  depends  heavily  upon  our  fund 
ing   of   basic   research    in   our   defense 
laboratories  and  universities. 

This  additional  funding  that  is 
called  for  in  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  least  we  can  do  and  hope 
to  keep  this  technological  edge  which 
we  have  today  in  many  of  these  areas. 
The  A-ssocialion  of  American  Univer- 
sities and  the  National  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities endorse  the  amendment.  Al- 
though the  amendment  seems  small  in 
comparison  to  the  enormous  amount.s 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  Defense 
budget,  a  relatively  small  amount, 
such  as  the  $18  million  called  for  in 
this  amendment,  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  us  number  one  in  some 
of  these  basic  research  areas  in  which 
we  become  involved. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
types  of  research  that  are  funded  by 
this  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  this  money  going  into  basic  physics, 
mechanics,  oceanography,  chemistry. 
Computer  sciences  receive  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  funding  that  is 
designated  as  basic  research  funding. 
Clearly,  mathematics  and  computer 
sciences  are  areas  that  this  country 
needs  in  order  to  maintain  its  lead  if  it 
is  going  to  be  able  to  have  a  secure  de- 
fense and  if  it  is  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  other  countries  that  we 
have  as  trading  partners  today. 


Mr.  I*resident,  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment wfiat  It  does  and  the  reasons  for 
It 

1  am  Klad  to  yield  for  any  questions 
which  the  managers  of  the  bill  have 
with  regard  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  that  the  Sena 
tor  has  made 

This  IS  a  relatively  small  amount. 
but  we  have  deleted  relatively  small 
amount,s  from  a  bill  that  contains 
about  L'2.0()()  separate  items. 

.\s  a  net  result  of  those  relatively 
small  amount,s.  we  are  here  with  a  bill 
that  would  appropriate  roughly  $251.7 
billion  for  th<-  Department  of  Defense, 
as  opposed  to  $260  9  billion  when  we 
all  started  coivsidenng  defense  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  President 
made  some  of  those  cuts,  the  authori 
zation  committee  made  some  of  them. 
and  we  have  made  some  of  them. 

However,  the  item  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  mentions  represent,s 
$17. ."S  million  ()\er  a  budget  request  of 
$850  million.  It  is  a  cut  of  less  than  2 
percent  in  this  item. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  statement  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  is  correct;  but  we  felt 
that  we  wanted  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  in  this  budget,  because  we 
project  that  next  year  the  rate  of 
growth,  will  be  roughly  half  of  what 
we  think  wr  can  survive  with  in  this 
Consre.s.'-. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  have 
to  recognize  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  start  off  and  get  .some  of  the  uni- 
versities dependent  upon  the  higher 
level. 

Believe  me.  next  year  we  will  have  to 
cut  even  deeper  in  order  to  keep 
within  what  we  project  to  be  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  have  not  cut 
ongoing  projects,  ongoing  basic  re- 
search. We  have  not  cut  the  important 
university  Instrumentation  activity. 
There  is  major  growth  in  the  basic  re- 
search program  by  virtue  of  the  bill  we 
have  recommended. 

I  point  out  that  in  1983.  the  Army 
had  $182  million.  The  budget  request 
for  1984  W.1S  $199  million.  We  have 
funded  $194  million.  In  other  words, 
we  have  allocated  this  cut  among  the 
services. 

The  Navy  had  a  1983  base  of  $282 
million.  The  request  was  $300.8  mil- 
lion. We  have  appropriated  $296.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  Air  Force  had  a  $155  million 
base;  the  request  was  $180.9  million: 
we  recommended  $176.9  million. 

We  have  spread  this.  I!  you  look  at 
the  individual  services,  it  is  not  a  large 
cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  .seems  to  us 
that  with  the  rate  of  increase  that  per- 
vades the  whole  bill,  we  had  to  reduce 
the  trend  line  on  this  bill.  This  is  one 
of  the  items. 


It  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  suc- 
,r,(is,  I  rati  say  that  there  must  be  a 
hiiiuircd  separate  amendments  that 
<-ould  come  m  on  the  same  basis,  and 
this  bill  would  go  far  above  the  achiev- 
able level  of  real  growth. 

We  have  funded  every  basic  weapons 
system  that  was  requested,  and  we 
have  done  so  on  a  basis  of  being  slight- 
ly above  $5.1  billion  in  excess  of  the 
House  level. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  allow  us  to  go 
to  conference  in  the  way  we  have  pre- 
sented it  on  these  items,  •where  wt 
have  allocated  a  reduction  that  in  our 
opinion  has  to  be  made  in  order  to 
have  a  livable  level  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned. 

Even   with   the   reductions   we   have 


search  and  development  program  rep- 
resents an  increa.se  of  more  than  $4 
billion  over  the  1983  appropriation.  I 
agree  that  it  is  not  basic  research,  but 
the  total  real  growth  in  the  research 
and  development  program  is  up  13  per- 
cent in  1  year. 

We  have  done  that  while  we  have 
lived  within  our  outlay  ceilings,  and 
we  are  $2.5  billion  below  the  authori- 
zation ceilings.  So  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  understand.  We  have  not 
done  this  in  terms  of  any  antagonism 
again.st  the  basic  research  program. 
Rather  we  have  tried  to  ad.iust  that 
line  as  I  said,  and  I  sometimes  wish  I 
had  a  blackboard  here  to  show  the 
Senate  really  what  I  mean  by  those 
trend  lines.  Those  trend  lines,  in  terms 


„S:"  ,:Tn,r.S-;  .  P^^a,  .a.       ,^.n.   a^,  "P   -^-   '"r ,- 


a  12  percent  real  growth  since  1981.  It 
is  a  substantial  increase  in  basic  re- 
search over  the  period  of  these  years. 
We  have  made  very  small  reductions. 
We  have  made  a  serious  review  of  each 
line  item.  In  this  instance,  it  is  2  per 
cent.  The  cuts  are  targeted  against 
new  projects,  not  ongoing  research. 

What  we  are  saying  is  this;  Do  not 
expand  this  program  any  more,  be- 
cau.se  it  will  not  be  able  to  be  funded 
at  a  greater  level  in  the  outyears.  We 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult conference  with  the  Hou.se.  as  it 
stands.  The  Hou.se.  as  I  said,  is  $5.1  bil 
lion  below  our  mark  right  now.  1  see 
no  reason  to  have  the  Senate  take 
away  from  us  .some  of  our  flexibility  in 
deal'ing  with  the  Hou.se.  and  this  is  one 
of  the  area-s  in  which  we  have  to  have 
flexibility.  We  do  not  want  to  apply 
these  cuts  against  university  research, 
and  we  would  be  willing  to  examine 
that  issue  in  conference,  for  funding 
the  university  basic  research 

The  House,  as  I  pointed  out.  has 
fullv  funded  it:  and  it  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  might  well  get  the 
House  to  concede  a  point  to  us  if  we 
have  something  to  concede  to  them 


budget  we  anticipate  what  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  achieve  in  terms  of 
real  growth  is  down.  We  cannot  let 
tho.se  lines  continue  to  go  up  as  far  as 
demand  is  concerned  when  the  budget 
limitations  are  definitely  on  the  trend 

line  down. 
I  urge  the  Senator  to  understand  our 

position. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi. ^  ,    ,.  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  have  this  amendment  called  to  my 
special  attention  during  the  markup  of 
this  bill.  We  have  some  ins  and  outs 
there  that  are  necessary. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  hope  he  follows  up  on 
his  interest  and  his  efforts  to  encour- 
age this  basic  research  and  reaching 
out  to  let  the  services  reach  out  into 
institutions  that  are  in  the  business. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  lot  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says 
here.  We  are  going  to  have  to  try  to 
have  a  real  conference  on  this  bill,  and 
there  will  be  in  conference  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  amount  here 
that  he  refers  to  and  the  amount  that 
we  have  put  in  the  bill.  For  my  part. 


that   research   was   done   many   years 
ago.  to  give  one  illustration. 

So  I  will  support  the  committee's  po- 
sition on  all  the  facts  now.  but  I  will 
reconsider  it  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN    Mr.  President,  if  I 
can    ju.st    respond    to    the    comments 
made.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  com- 
ments of  both  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. I  would  make  a  distinction,  though. 
I  think  it  is  a  crucial  distinction  in  the 
bill  and  m  practice.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  general  research  and  de- 
velopment, which   is  being  funded  in 
this  bill  at  a  very  s'.ibstantial  level  and 
does  involve  an  increase  of  nearly  13 
percent  overall  for  research  and  devel- 
opment.  But   1   would  distinguish  be- 
tween that  and  basic  research  which  is 
done  primarily  through  our  universi- 
ties, and  I  think  the  distinction  is  im- 
portant.   The    basic    research    account 
that  I  am  here  talking  about  would  be 
rising   at   a  level   of   4   percent,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  not  the  13 
percent.  The  13  percent  would  apply 
to   the   general   category    of   research 
and  development. 

I  would  say  that  the  general  catego- 
ry   of    research    and    development    is 
much   more  oriented   toward   applica- 
tion, application  to  weapons  systems, 
application   which    is   of   a  short-term 
nature.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  put  a  little  more  balance  in  it  and 
.see  to  it  that  we  put  something  in  this 
budget,    some    reasonable    amount    in 
this  budget,  for  the  long-term  research 
that    we    are    going    to    be    dependent 
upon  5  years.  10  years.  15  years  from 
now   for  our  continued  leadership  in 
manv   of  these  areas.   I  think  that  is 
crucial  and  1  think  that  to  too  much  of 
an  extent  we  are,  as  they  say.  living 
"off  the  shelf  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  not  adequately  funding  the  basic 
research  component  of  this  budget. 
So  all  I  am  asking  here  is  that  the 


ha\;  something  to  concede  to  them^     we  have  P^,' ^"  ff^^//^' br^n?  of  the     Senate  agree  m  this  bill  to  the  same 
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that  has  to  be  my  answer  to  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  Mexico. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  recommend  in  conference 
that  we  state  that  none  of  those  cuts 
can  be  applied  to  university  research, 
if  that  IS  the  problem,  so  that  we  are 
dealing  with  no  reduction  with  regard 
to  the  basic  university  research  pro- 
grams. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate;  Let  us  take 
to  conference  this  bill,  on  which  we 
have  worked  so  hard,  and  see  how  we 
will  do  with  it.  I  predict  that  we  will 
come  back  at  least  $1  billion  less  than 
we  recommended.  So  why  should  we 
add  back  $17.5  million  noW>  It  is  going 
to  have  a  double  impact,  in  other 
words  on  other  areas  where  we  will 
have  to  yield  if  we  start  adding  to  this 
bill  now 

If  Senators  look   at   page   151.   they 
will    see    that    the    recommended    re 


give  this  further  consideration  at  that 

time.  . 

But  I  believe  in  keeping  with  this 
handling  of  the  bill  generally  now  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  this  the  way  the 
committee  has  it  at  that  figure  with 
the  promise,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  the  same  promise, 
that  it  actually  will  be  in  conference 
and  we  will  seek  further  facts  and 
listen  to  the  House  side  and  see  what 
can  be  done 


This  IS 


level  of  funding  that  the  administra- 
tion requested,  that  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing committee  approved,  that 
the  House  authorizing  committee  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved,  and  the 
House  m  general  approved  in  their  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

I  think  to  do  less  than  the  4  percent 
would  not  be  adequate  to  our  purpose. 

Perhaps  instead  of  calling  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  here.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  assurance  of  the  two 

item 


r  basic  sound  purpose.  The     "-papers  of  this  tnll   that   th. 


amendment  can  well  apply,  and  I 
think  though  that  should  be  my  posi- 
tion. .„ 

Again  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
follow  up  his  interest  and  attention  to 
this  kind  of  research. 

I  got  into  some  of  this  myself  in 
other  fields  when  I  first  came  here, 
and  we  are  growing  a  few  more  and 
better  pine  trees  than  we  were  before 


will  be  given  positive  consideration 
and  that  the  need  to  accede  to  the 
House  position  will  be  adequately  con- 
sidered on  this  item  in  a  conference, 
then  I  might  be  disposed  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  gather  from  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  go  with  the  higher  figure  if 
the  conference  indicated  that  was  the 
course  to  go,  and  I  would  like  some 
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trori!    hitii    in    that 


further    a.s.siirancf 
regard  if  pos-siblc 

Mr.  STKVP:NS  Mr  President  1 
would  bv  h:i[)p\  to  tell  my  friend  1 
would  »;iU'  It  \.Ty  serious  consider 
at  ion.  We  ti;i\f  dune  our  best  to  pre- 
serve the  uni\ersitv  initiatives  in  this 
research,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  the  higher  ti>;ure  but  I  do  not 
want  It  at  the  expense  of  deletinj^  a 
major  weapons  system  if  that  is  what 
the  House  wants.  I  think  if  tlie  House 
will  listen  to  us  in  terms  of  some  of 
the  systems  that  we  have  funded,  we 
nb'.Mou.slv  fnndi'fi  them  at  a  much 
!!ii;li>r  li'.i-i  tii.i;,  iin  llnuse  because 
we  are  $5.1  billRin  over  the  House.  If 
they  listen  to  u.s  on  some  of  the  things 
we  want,  we  will  hr  ti,i;>p".  '"  increase 
this  back  as  the  H"ii-.    aim' 

Does  the  Senator  understand  my  ne- 
KOtiatiiiK  position  ' 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  do.  I  just  do  not 
know  how  much  commitment  we  have 
to  basic  research  going  into  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  STKVENS.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  funds  that  are  in  the  bill, 
obviously  I  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  come  back  with  a  bill  that  is  higher 
than  the  amount  we  take  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  done  that  before.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  have  some  matters 
here  that  are  in  the  position  where  we 
have  some  things  to  discuss  with  our 
colleagues  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  how  much  they 
want  that  item.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing against  it.  I  just  have  other 
things  I  want,  too,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  wants  to  approve. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  have  a  chance 
here  in  a  little  while  to  increase  a 
whole  series  of  items  that  we  have  not 
funded  that  are  in  the  House  bill.  If 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  that  and  leave 
us  without  anything  to  talk  about 
other  than  the  things  that  we  want  in 
this  bill,  that  the  House  has  not 
funded,  then  it  will  be  a  different  kind 
of  conference.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that.  I  have  a  commitment  to  this, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  have  it.  I  would 
not  have  any  problem  about  increasing 
research.  Obviously  we  have  a  great 
feeling  for  research.  Research  and  de- 
velopment has  a  13-percent  real 
growth,  more  than  IR'.  [lercent  above 
1983, 

I  think  that  that  should  demon- 
strate the  commitment  we  have  to  this 
total  area  But  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 
.same  pla<"e  as  the  House  said  they 
wanted  It 

Mr.      HINCiAMAN 
with   that    assurance, 
the  amendment 

The    PRF:SIDINCi 
Senator  ha.s  the  ri>;ht 
amendment 

Mr    HINCiAMAN    I  t  hank  t he  Chair. 

Mr  S'rp;Vl':NS  Mr  Pre.Mdenl,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr 
I    will 


President, 
withdraw 


()FF1C1-:K     The 
to  wit  hdraw   his 


The  PRF:siniNG  ofkicf:i<  rtie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objt'ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

VMKNDMENT  NO     2498.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
I  send  a  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Within  funds  available  under  Title 
I  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall,  in  addition  to  allowances  cur- 
rently available,  make  payments  for  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  of  the  surviv 
ing  spouse,  children,  parents,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  dies  as  the 
result  of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  to  attend  the  funeral  of  such 
member  in  any  case  m  which  the  funeral  of 
such  member  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  surviving  spouse,  chil- 
dren, parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  if  such 
spouse,  children,  parents,  or  brothers  and 
sisters  as  the  case  may  be  are  financially 
unable  to  pay  their  own  travel  and  transpor 
tation  expenses  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
such  member 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  P>resident, 
the  amendment  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
a  spouse  and  members  of  the  family 
attending  the  funeral  of  one  of  their 
beloved  ones  lost  in  military  service.  I 
have  previously  spoken  to  this  subject 
and  pointed  out  that  my  own  office 
had  been  contacted  by  the  father  of  a 
widow  who  was  unable  to  get  to  the 
funeral  of  her  husband.  There  were  no 
funds  available.  We  were  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  Marines  to  provide  the 
funds  after  going  through  liai.son  and 
then  going  up  beyond  the  liai.son  offi 
cer.  But  that  should  not  be  the  way  it 
should  have  to  work.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  these  funds  without 
there  being  a  hassle  in  order  to  get 
them. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  agree  that  we  have  an  obliga 
lion  to  the  families  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  Nation  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  be- 
loved ones. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  redrafted  this  amendment 
with  his  cooperation.  I  do  not  under 
stand  the  instance  that  came  to  his  at- 
tention. I  am  not  questioning  the  Sen- 


ator's word,  I  ju.st  <io  not  understand 
how  it  happened  Upon  notification  of 
the  Department  by  a  spouse,  withm  24 
hours,  the  widow  or  widower,  undir 
existing'  law.  is  supposed  to  receive 
$:M)U0  for  emergency  expenses  That  is 
paid  out  of  militar.v  personnel  appro 
priat  i(.)ns 

In  addition,  the  survuiiiK  spouse  ran 
also  designate  his  or  herself  as  the 
person  to  escort  tlie  decea.sed  member 
of  the  military  and  the  military  will 
pay  the  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
the  funeral  That  is  in  addition  to  the 
$3,000 

{•'urther.  funeral  expenses  are  pro- 
vided for  th(  military  up  to  $950  if  the 
deceased  member  of  the  military  is 
buried  m  a  national  cemt  tery,  $1,400  if 
he  is  buried  m  a  private  cemetery 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  others  have  said  thai  as  a 
result  of  the  catastrophe  we  just  suf 
fered.  Members  have  been  rontatfeii 
about  problems  relating.  Ui  merntx  r>-  o! 
the  family  of  deceased  militarv  per 
sonnel.  The  Senators  amendment  is 
important  because  it  ^'oes  beyond  ex 
isting  law  in  that  it  establishes  for  the 
first  time  the  requirement  to  pa\  the 
costs  for  the  family,  the  immediate 
family,  to  attend  that  funeral,  the  fu- 
neral of  a  deceased  military  person.  I 
support  the  amendment  I  think  the 
Senator  should  understand  that  it  is  a 
broad  precedent 

We  might  have  a  vm-'  on  this.  I 
might  say.  as  soon  as  we  i  an  to  inform 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  negotia 
tions  concerning  a  timi  agreement  and 
the  possible  result  of  that  time  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  name  of  the 
young  man  who  gave  his  life  is  Gun- 
nery Sgt,  Lloyd  Dennis  West,  age  28. 
of  New  Richmond.  Ohio:  father. 
Charles  West:  wife,  Kathy  West,  I 
shall  not  put  the  name  of  the  Senate 
military  liaison  into  the  Record  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  officer  made 
every  effort  possible  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  to  do  what  he  could.  He  was 
unable  to  give  assistance  to  our  staff, 
but  we  finally  did  get  help  from  Briga- 
dier General  Monahan.  and  Staff  Ser- 
geant Riley  was  helpful  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter, 

I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  resolve  it. 
I  think  that,  with  this  amendment,  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  these  problems  do 
not  arise  again  in  the  future,  I  must 
say  I  hope  there  are  not  too  many 
more  instances,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
will  continue  to  be.  because  of  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  lost  in  battle, 
the  problems  of  paying  travel  ex- 
penses to  attend  the  funeral 

The  PRI-;siI)IN(i  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order, 

Mr,  PKYOH,  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  lend  my  support  to  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Metzknkaum. 
and  to  say  that  the  purpose  and  t  hrust 


of  his  amendment  is  directly  in  line 
with  my  point  of  view  over  the  past 
several  years. 

During  my  tenure  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
It  was  a  constant  and  recurring  theme 
that  waste  and  cost  overruns  occurred 
throughout  the  Pentagon,  I  would  not 
single  out  this  agency  as  the  only  of- 
fender, but  certainly  the  magnitude  of 
its  budget-plus  the  nature  of  its  pro 
curement  practices- made  contract 
abuse  and  mismanagement  particular- 
ly easy. 

"under  this  amendment,  I  believe 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
more  certain  that  his  money  is  being 
well  spent.  I  believe,  furthermore,  that 
contracts  will  be  written  so  that  per- 
formance is  guaranteed  on  the  highest 

level. 

Mr  President.  DCAA  is  the  major 
auditing  Agency  within  the  Depparl- 
ment  of  Defense.  It  is  the  only  Agency 
performing  contract  audits,  and  the 
only  Agency  that  actually  reviews 
costs  submitted  by  contractors,  DCAA 
auditors  are  involved,  furthermore,  m 
all  stages  of  the  contract.  And  because 
they  are  included  in  the  early  phases 
of  anv  negotiation  they  can  prevent 
unnecessary  costs.  I  know  from  expen 
ence  in  our  investigations  m  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  that  the 
place  to  stop  overruns  and  faulty  pur- 
chasing is  at  the  beginning-when  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  being  negoti- 

The  Agencv  saved  more  than  ib.y 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981,  This  includ- 
ed $738  million  saved  in  incurred  costs 
that  were  questioned,  another  $250 
million  in  reviews  of  operations  for  ef- 
ficiency, and  $47  million  saved 
through  defective  pricing  reviews. 

By  anv  account,  this  is  a  good  return 
for  the  dollars  spent.  A  total  of  3.500 
DCAA  personnel  cost  $99  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981— but  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment $6,9  billion  in  that  same  year. 
What  is  more,  this  was  when  the 
DCAA  was  understaffed,  I  can  well 
imagine  the  potential  savings  if  we  add 
the  needed  400  more  auditors. 

The  amendment  is  eminently  rea- 
.sonable.  Mr,  President,  Compared  to 
1978  needs,  we  could  actually  put  to 
work  more  than  7.500  auditors  simply 
keeping  pace  with  the  huge  increase  in 
defense  procurement.  Instead,  we  have 
only  3.000  auditors.  The  addition  of 
400  will  not  do  the  job  entirely-but  it 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  and  proper 
direction. 

Further,  Mr  I'resident,  I  commend 
the  spon.sor  of  the  amendment,  Mr, 
METZENBAUM  of  Ohio, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nass. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      Is 

there  a  sufficient   second'  There   is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 

that      the      appropriate      cloakrooms 


notify  Senators  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  discu.ssion  of  a  time  agreement 
right  after  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr,  STEV'ENS,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Coch- 
ran i.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr,  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  McClure).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr,  Percy  >,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Siivipson).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Evans)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr, 
Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr,  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr,  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr,  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr,  Inouye). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ma-ssachusetts 
(Mr,  Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 
1  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusettes  (Mr,   Kennedy  i,   would  vote 

■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER,  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cransion 

DAmato 

Danforlh 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eaglelon 

East 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 


Baucus 

Benlsen 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Evans 


YEAS-86 

Goldwatrr 

Gorlon 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleslon 

Humphrey 
Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Laxall 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattmgly 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING-14 

Glenn  McClurr 

Hart  Percy 

Hollings  Simpson 

Inouye  Weicker 

Kennedy 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Slennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So    Mr.    Metzenbai^m's    amendment 
(No,  2498),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr  President,  has 
there  been  a  motion  to  reconsider  and 
a  tabling  motion^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
has  been  done, 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  getting 

a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 

Mr,  BYRD,  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  This  is  going  to  be  an  im- 
portant discussion,  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
minority  leader  is  correct 

Would  the  majority  leader  please 
suspend'!' 

All  Senators  who  do  want  to  hear 
the  upcoming  request  for  a  time  con- 
sent please  retire  to  the  cloakroom  or 
restrain  from  talking.  All  members  of 
the  staff  please  remain  quiet. 
The  majority  leader, 

PROPOSED  l-NANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr,  BAKER,  All  right, 
Mr.  President,  what  I  want  to  do  is 
to  try  to  get  a  time  certain  for  final 
passage  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  those  who  appear  to  be 
principally  involved  in  this  measure, 
the  proposal.  I  am  about  to  put. 

In  essence,  it  would  provide  this.  Mr, 
President:  First,  that  only  certain 
amendments  would  be  in  order  and 
they  are  listed  and  they  are  based  on 
the  solicitation  by  both  cloakrooms  of 
Members  who  have  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  this  bill.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  them.  My  guess  is.  however, 
that  all  of  them  will  not  be  offered 
and  some  of  them  may  be  contingent. 
Then  it  is  to  provide.  Mr.  President, 
that  final  passage  of  this  measure 
would  occur  on  Tuesday  and  the  pro- 
posal that  I  have  suggested  is  that  it 
occur  on  Tuesday  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  will  recall 
that  in  addition  to  this  measure.  I  am 
also  committed  to  bring  up  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  bill,  which  is  on 
the  calendar,  the  House-passed  bill 
dealing  with  that  measure. 

The  proposal  I  am  about  to  put 
would  provide  that  we  would  continue 
the  debate  on  this  bill  today,  that  we 
would  not  be  in  tomorrow,  that  we 
would  come  in  at  9:30  a,m,  on  Monday, 
and  that  at  10  a,m,  on  Monday,  we 
would  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  stay  on  that  until  2 
p.m.  in  the  afternoon  on  Monday  with 
the  hope  that  we  have  then  completed 
action  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  but  in 
any  event,  at  that  time,  we  would 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  rontiniie  on  that  bill  Monday  as 
lonK  as  necessary,  incliiilmK  the  possi- 
bility of  ;i  late  evening  on  Monday,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  several 
anieiKJnii'nt.s  which  are  listed  and 
cjualifit'ti  under  the  request  that  I  will 
put.  that  we  would  come  in  then  on 
Tuesday  morning  at  9  a.m.  and  resume 
con.sideration  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  appropriation  bill  at  9.30  a.m.. 
and  the  final  pa.ssage  of  that  measure 
would  come  then  at  2  p.m.  in  the  after- 
noon. 

There  are  two  other  amendments. 
Mr.  President,  that  must  be  dealt  with 
and     they     would     be    scheduled    on 

Monday   One  would  be 

Mr  STEVENS.  The  Senator  means 
Tuesday 
Mr  BAKER.  I  mean  on  Tuesday. 
Mr  F'resident.  on  Tuesday— all  the 
ametulments  would  be  disposed  of 
under  this  plan  prior  to  Tuesday 
except  two  that  would  not  be  included 
in  the  order,  but  that  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  managers  on  Tuesday, 
we  would  have  votes  on  the  binary  gas 
amendment  and  a  Tower  amendment 
and  a  second  amendment  which  would 
be  a  Tower  amendment  to  increase 
funding  in  certain  respects  in  the  bill, 
and  that  then  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday 
final  passage  on  this  bill  would  occur. 
That  is  a  general  outline.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  request,  and  I  give  you 
this  summary  in  advance  because, 
rather  than  try  to  put  all  of  that  to- 
gether in  a  multipage  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  I  thought  I  would  de- 
scribe It  first  and  see  if  there  were  any 
Members  who  objected  to  the  concept 
or  had  modifications  they  wished  to 
suggest  and  then  I  will  try  to  put  to- 
gether a  unanimous-consent  request  in 
the  next  moment  or  so  that  I  could 
put  more  formally  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STI-JVENS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"" 

Mr  BAKER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  then  to  the 
distinguished  manager  on  this  side. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Let  me  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  the  request.  It  is  a 
very  reasonable  one.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  object,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
am  more  in  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems the  majority  leader  has  right 
now  than  I  have  in  some  time,  because 
on  the  amendment  dealing  with  the 
MX  mi.ssile,  I  have  been  trying  to  ac- 
commodate everyone  who  is  out  of 
town  and  trying  to  made  sure  all  of 
them  will  be  here  wtien  that  amend- 
ment comes  up.  and  that  is  no  easy 
chore.  I  have  been  trying  to  do  that 
also  in  keeping  with  what  I  thought 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  going  to  be 

I  have  six  Senators  who  have  specifi- 
cally asked  for  time  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  The  debate  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  lengthy  and  it  is 
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certainly  not  my  desire  to  unduly 
burden  the  Senate  with  another 
debate.  I  do  think  there  may  be  some 
changes  in  the  vote  on  that  missile 
and  it  is  present  intention,  of  course, 
to  try  to  get  it  up  as  quickly  as  possi 
ble  after  we  finish  the  Civil  Rights 
bill.  I  had  intended  to  try  to  do  it  first 
thing  Monday.  But  we  go  back  on  the 
bill  at  2  p.m.  Monday,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  it  up  at  that  time. 

I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  on  that,  but  I  would  want 
the  majority  leader  to  know  that  there 
is  some  constraint  since  I  have  so 
many  Senators  who  are  wishing  to 
speak  on  it.  Does  the  majority  leader 
have  any  thought  about  how  much 
time  we  might  get  on  that  and  how 
late  he  is  considering  going  Monday 
night? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  stay  as  late  as  the  Senate 
is  willing  to  stay.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  stay  late  on  Monday  night 
in  order  to  get  this  all  done. 

I  understand  that  2  hours 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield.  I  suggest  2  hours  on 
the  MX  amendment.  We  have  argued 
this  issue  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Would  the  Senator 
consider  this:  Since  the  votes  are  prob- 
ably on  his  side,  would  he  consider  an 
unequal  division  of  time  so  I  can  ac 
commodate  some  of  these  people?  T^^^o 
hours  I  am  afraid  would  not  accommo- 
date—if I  gave  each  one  15  minutes, 
that  is  l'-2  on  our  side.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  unequally  divided  or  3  hours 
equally  divided,  either  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  say  the  Senator  has  80 
minutes  and  we  would  have  40. 

Mr     BUMPERS.     I    am     willing    to 
enter  into  such  as  agreement. 
Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  sugges- 
tion? And  I  am  happy  and  hope  the 
Senator  will  include  that. 
Mr   BUMPERS   I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.   It   seems  to  me  we 
should    have    a    provision    that    says 
there  can  be  no  longer  than  1  hour  on 
any    amendment    unless    the    amend 
ment     is    specifically    described    here 
today  and  requested  to  go  beyond  that 
time.  One  hour  equally  divided  should 
be  sufficient  on  any  amendment. 

Mr  BAKER.  All  right.  I  think  that 
IS  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr      President,     does     the     distin 
guished    manager    on    this    side    have 
anything  el.se  he  wishes  to  add  at  this 
pomf 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1  am  iiiloriiied  th:it 
there  are  questions  of  points  of  order 
that  might  be  raised  here  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  in  terms  of 
time  under  this  agreement.  I  think 
they  should  be  explored  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  just  mention  that 
to  the  distinguished  leader 


Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  one  question;" 

Mr  STEVF;NS  What  time  does  the 
Senator  have  in  mind  for  these  t  v.  o 
major  amendments  he  referred  to  for 
Tuesday  morning'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
propose  that  the  Senate  come  in  at  9 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  and  resume  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  at  9  30  a.m.,  and  the 
proposal  I  would  make  would  provide 
for— is  the  Steven.s  amendment  the 
binary  gas  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  my 
amendment.  That  is  the  potential 
Tower  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
indicated  he  would  like  to  have  time 
on  that  amendment  if  it  is  presented. 
Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 
Could  I  inquire  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  on  this  side  when  the  binary 
gas  amendment  was  to  be  up'  It  is  to 
be  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.   STEVENS.   The    first    thing   on 
Tuesday  was  the  request  of  the  Sena 
tor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  binary  gas  amend 
ment  would  be  up  Tuesday  at  9;30  a.m. 
Mr  STENNIS.  How  much  time? 
Mr   BAKER.  Two  hours  on  it.  which 
would  run  into  11:30  a.m.  It  would  be 
unequally  divided  if  we  follow  this  for- 
mulation. 80  minutes  for  proponents 
of  the  amendment  and  40  minutes  for 
the  opponents. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   How  much   time  on 
the  second  one? 

Mr  STEVENS.  On  the  second  one. 
which  is  the  Tower  amendment  to  add 
to  the  bill,  he  indicated  he  would  like 
to  have  2  hours.  He  would  be  glad  to 
scale  that  down  if  necessary. 
Mr  BAKER  All  right. 
Mr  President,  there  is  no  w'ay  we 
can  do  this.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
get  this  by  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

So  right  now  what  I  think  we  better 
do  is  just  decide  we  are  going  to 
extend  that  say  to  4  p.m.  or  5  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  in  order  to  make  it  fit. 

We   are   going   to   have   2   hours  on 
binary,    going    to    have    2    hours   on— 
what  is  the  other  amendment? 
Mr.  STEVENS  Tower  amendment. 
Mr  BAKER.  On  what:' 
Mr   STEVENS.  To  increase  the  bill. 
There  is  a  w  hole  series. 
Mr  gi'AYLE.  To  add  money  back. 
Mr.  S1'}':nNIS.  a  composite. 
Mr.    BAKER.    A    composite   amend- 
ment til  ;u)(i  tiinding  levels.  If  we  have 
2  limir>  on  those  two.  there  is  no  way 
we  :ir>  r^iDK  to  get  a  final  passage  vote 
beii^ri    ,1  p  ni    in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield  on  that,  would  it 
might  not  make  sense  to  continue 
straight  through  with  this  bill  and 
have  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  on 
which  I  think  we  are  close  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  time, 
come  after  the  final  vote  on  this  by  2 
p.m.  but  not  interrupt  Monday  morn- 
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mg  for  that  4-hour  period  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion''  1  do  not  care. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  problem  is  what  1 
call  the  -wet  noodle  problem."  and 
that  IS  I  cannot  make  the  Senate  do 
anything  it  does  not  want  to  do.  I  am 
afraid  people  will  not  be  here  on 
Monday  morning,  to  say  my  concern. 
in  all  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr  BIDEN.  Is  that  why  we  are 
bringing  the  Civil  Rights  Commis.sion 

then'.' 

Mr  BAKER.  No.  We  are  bringing  it 
up  becau.se  I  hope  we  can  plug  some- 
thing   into    that    vacancy.    I    have   six 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  this  bill 
who  sav  thev  are  not  going  to  be  here 
on  Monday  morning.  I  am  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  one  Senator  asking  me 
at  2-25  this  afternoon  if  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  today,  and  we  are  about 
to  arrange  that  there  are  not  going  to 
be  anv  votes  tomorrow 
Mr  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    BAKER.  Then  there  is  going  to 
be  nobody  here  on  Monday  and  before 
long  I  am  up  to  my  ears  to  Tuesday 
and  I  have  not  got  this  bill  anywhere 
near  final  passage. 

Mr.   BIDEN.  Let   us  go  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 
Mr  BAKER.  I  am  all  for  it. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 

yield'' 
Mr  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr  STEVENS.  May  I  suggest  the 
Senator  reverse  the  order  and  put  the 
Tower  amendment  first  on  Tuesday, 
the  binary  amendment  .second,  and  we 
will  say  that  the  timeframe  for  final 
passage  is  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  And  to  add  to  the  Senators 
problems.  I  might  tell  the  Senator  the 
only  time  that  I  know  of  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
in  my  State  during  the  period  of  my 
election  is  Tuesday. 

Mr  BAKER.  The  last  problem  I  had 
got  defeated.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
no  justification  for  being  out  of  town 
or  trying  to  trade  with  anybody  So  I 
am  free  at  least.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  BYRD  That  old  song.  When 
I'm  Free.  Im  F'ree  at  Last." 

Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let   me 
answer  mv  friend  from  Delaware  more 
seriously  about  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.   UH    me   just    try    to   outline 
what  we  are  up  against  between  now 
and  the  18th  of  November  or  the  21sl 
or  22d  or  23d.  or  whatever.  It  may  be. 
and   it    pains   me    to   say    what    I    am 
about  to  say  next,  but  I  am  going  to 
say  it.  We  have  things  we  have  to  do. 
We   have   no  choice   but   to   pass  the 
debt  limit,  the  continuing  resolution, 
the  reconciliation  bills,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  could  go  on 
because  there  are  others.  And  I  have 
,said  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  here  on 
the  IBth,  and  that  is  going  to  be  my 
best  estimate.  But  certainly  we  are  not 
going   to   leave   unless   we   have   done 
what  we  need  to  do. 
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Mr.    STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 

vield'' 
Mr.  BAKER.  In  a  minute. 

On  next  week,  in  addition  to  this 
bill  which  we  will  not  finish  until 
Tuesday,  we  are  going  to  have  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  over  here  on 
Wednesday  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  continuing  resolution 
expires  on  Thursday  on  midnight.  I 
would  love  to  pass  that  thing  on  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  will. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  President,  as  we  try 
to  .space  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
the  reconciliation  bill,  and  finally  to 
do  .something  on  the  debt  limit,  if  we 
do  not  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand  and  trv  to  fit  them  in  when  we 
have  an  opportunity,  there  is  no  way 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  out  of  here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
suggesting  we  not  bring  it  up.  I  was  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  other  Sena- 
tors. ,  ,  , 
Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  am  informed  now 
that  Senator  Tower  will  be  willing  to 
accept  90  minutes,  equally  divided,  and 
have  his  amendment  first  on  Tuesday, 
to  be  followed  by  the  binary  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  would  be  a  2- 
hour  limitation,  equally  divided. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  for  a  moment']'  1 
have  27  amendments  listed  and  I  see 
Senators  popping  up  all  over  the  place 
now  with  others. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  l 
can  craft  an  agreement  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  Let  me  state  once  again 
what  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider, 
and  that  is  that  we  stay  here  and  do 
whatever  we  can  do  today,  perhaps  to- 
morrow and  on  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
to  get  this  bill  passed,  and  that  we 
agree  unofficially  that  we  are  going  to 
target  it  for  sometime  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

I  will  meet  now  with  the  minority 
leader  if  he  will  agree  to  do  that.  We 
will  try  to  put  all  of  this  on  paper  and 
see  where  we  get  on  it. 

But  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers that,  although  I  have  previously 
said  that  if  we  could  get  a  time  for 
final  passage  we  would  not  be  m  to- 
morrow, I  think  we  better  reconsider 
that  because  with  27  amendments 
that  are  listed,  some  people  are  not 
going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed. _ 

I  will  put  off  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission until  I  find  a  hole  for  it. 
mavbe  it  will  be  Monday,  maybe  it  will 
not'  be  until  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
Tuesday,  or  maybe  it  will  not  be  until 
Wednesday.  But  we  are  going  to  do 
that.  We  are  going  to  do  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  the  debt  limit. 

But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  most 
we  could  do  right  now  is  to  ask  this. 
which  I  will  now  ask  informally.  Are 
there  Members  here  on  this  side  of  the 


aisle  who  would  not  be  agreeable  in 
principle  to  the  idea  of  final  passage 
at  5  o'clock  on  Monday  with  only  spec- 
ified amendments— I  mean  on  Tues- 
day. I  am  .sorry. 
I  think  not. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Monday    or   Tues- 
day'' 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tuesday 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader    yield    for    a   further    complica- 
tion'' 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.   SARBANES.   The   President    is 
leaving  the  country  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing   I   assume  the  continuing   resolu- 
tion will  require  the  Presidents  signa- 
ture. I  do  not  know  how  that  problem 
is  going  to  be   addressed,   but   I   only 
raise    it    from    the    point    of    view    of 
whether  we  should  not  be  doing   the 
continuing  resolution  on  Monday, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  deadline.  I 
might  sav  to  my  friend,  is  on  Congress 
to  pass  It.  If  it  IS  signed  by  the  follow- 
mg  Monday-there  is  a  holiday  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday— if  it 
is  signed  on  Monday,  he  will  be  back.  I 
understand,  from  that  trip. 

Mr   SARBANES.  So.  m  terms  of  the 
workings  of  the  Government,  it  is  all 
right   for  him  not  to  sign  it  until  the 
following  Monday'' 
Mr  STEVENS.  That  is  correct 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,   iei   me 
answer    the    Senator    from    Maryland 
this  wav:  We  cannot  do  the  continuing 
resolution     to     make     appropriations 
until  we  get  it  from  the  House.  1  am 
advised  the  House  will  have  it  over  to 
us      sometime      Tuesday      night      or 
Wednesday  morning. 

m  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  full  intention  to  call 
upon  whatever  resources  we  might  re- 
quire to  see  that  an  engro.ssed  bill 
reaches  the  President  by  courier  if  he  is 
not  in  the  country.  I  would  not  wait 
for  his  return.  I  have  the  authority  to 
do  that  and  I  would  mtend  to  do  that. 
Mr  SARBANES.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  could  await  his  return  without  creat- 
ing a  problem  on  the  following 
Monday.  ,       .^.^    . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Perhaps.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent but  what  I  am  saying  to  my 
friend  is  I  have  already  made  arrange- 
ment to  have  that  bill  "couriered"  to 
the  President  at  the  time  that  it  is  fi- 
nally passed  by  both  Houses. 
Mr  PRYOR.  Will  the  leader  yield? 
Mr,  BAKER,  Yes. 

Mr  PRY'OR.  As  we  were  talking 
about  the  President's  schedule  on 
Tuesday,  if  we  are  talking  about  bring- 
ing up  the  chemical  nerve  gas  issue  on 
Tuesday.  I  am  not  as  worried  about 
the  President's  schedule  as  I  am  about 
the  Vice  President's  schedule.  Does 
anyone  know  where  he  might  be? 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
bet  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  You  think  he  might  be 
where,  Mr.  Leader? 
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Mr   HAKfR.  I  do  not  know.  I  bettPt 
stop   I  LauKhter.] 

Mr     FOKIJ     Will    the   distinguished 
majority  loader  yield? 
Mr    F<AKh:FJ    Yes. 

Mr  h'OHl)  We  have  tried  to  set 
some  time  limits  on  several  amend 
ments.  What  about  the  other  24 
amendment-s  that  you  have?  Would 
they  just  fit  in  when  the  time  runs  out 
and  we  would  still  have  a  vote  on 
them? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Many  of  those  are 
not  even  going  to  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  FORD.  You  get  27  hours  if  you 
just  take  27  of  them. 

MR.  BAKER.  What  I  propose  to  do, 
and   I   will   confer  with   the  minority 
leader,  if  he  would  agree  to  do  that,  is 
to   limit    them  on   whatever  basis  we 
can,  one  by  one.   and   then   have  an 
hour  overall  limitation  for  all  of  the 
others.   It   is  entirely  possible,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed  out, 
that  we  could  get  to  final  passage  and 
have  no  time  left  for  debate,  in  which 
case   they   will   be   voted   on   without 
debate.  That  is  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  .said  that  we  had  better 
stop  and   reconsider  this  idea  of  not 
coming  in  tomorrow  because  we  may 
have  to  do  so.  There  is  no  way  we 
could  do  it  without  being  in  on  Satur- 
day  and   devoting   all    of   Monday,   as 
well  as  Tuesday,  to  the  completion  of 
this  bill. 
So  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  President. 
First,   I   yield   to  the  Senator   from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  this  matter 
worked  out.  except  one  point  I  want  to 
stress. 

If  we  are  left  here  on  Saturday  with 
out  the  two  elected  floor  leaders,  we 
will  make  very  little  progress. 

Mr.  BAKFR  You  will  have  this  one 
here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know,  you  will  be 
here  and  I  will  be  here.  I  do  not  have 
any  other  plans.  But  when  you  are  re- 
considering that  Saturday  session,  I 
hope  you  can  arrange  to  omit  it.  if  pos- 
sible, because  I  am  afraid  it  will  bring 
very  few  results.  Today  is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  Saturday  is  always  a 
tough  day  to  try  to  get  votes  done  and 
work  accomplished,  although  last  Sat- 
urday I  must  say,  if  my  memory  .serves 
me.  we  had  90-plus  Senators  here  and 
voting.  That  was  very  good  indeed. 

I  do  not  think,  in  fairness,  I  can  now 
announce  there  will  not  be  a  Saturday 
session,  as  I  had  hoped.  There  are  so 
many  amendments  we  may  be  stuck. 
Let  me  confer  with  the  managers  and 
the  minority  leader  and  I  will  have  a 
further  announcement  to  make  in  a 
moment.  I  hope  the  managers  will  get 
on  with  the  bill  and  try  to  get  another 
amendment  up  and  voted  on  this 
afternoon. 


Mr  SIKVKN.S  Mr.  I'resideni.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  an  amendment 
on  which  we  are  prepared  to  proceed. 
Mr  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  only  take  a 
moment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  I  apologize  to  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  did  not  see  him  rise  to 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
add  to  the  problems  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  do  it  reluctantly,  but  I  have 
three  amendments  which  I  may  or 
may  not  call  up,  No.  1. 

No.  2,  there  are  elections,  I  believe, 
in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York. 

I  will  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  the 
majority  leader  and  talk  about  the 
agreement.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
I  believe  the  hour  for  a  final  vote  on 
this  bill  would  probably  be  more 
agreeable  on  this  side  if  it  were  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  for  trying  to  finish  this  at  all  is 
to  try  to  keep  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  out  of  the 
CR.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  that  before  Wednesday 
during  the  day,  because  we  still  have 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House, 
act  on  the  conference  report,  and  get 
it  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
So  I  would  urge  Senators  to  consider 
there  is  a  very  important  deadline  in- 
volved, if,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  keep 
this  out  of  the  CR. 

Mr.  President,  it  could  be  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  just  lay  aside  De- 
fense sometime  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, if  we  are  still  on  it  and  do  not  get 
this  agreement,  and  go  to  the  CR.  But 
I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that  is  the 
worst  possible  alternative  we  could 
pursue.  With  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I  will 
now  try  to  engage  in  some  u.seful  con- 
versations with  the  managers  in  col- 
laboration with  the  minority  leader.  I 
will  have  a  specific  request  to  make  in 
a  few  moments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2S00 

(Purpose:  To  remove  barriers  for  commer- 
cial  small    bu.sinesses   to   sell   commercial 
producl.s  to  the  Department  of  Defense) 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  pro- 

po.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2500. 
On  PaKe  78.  .strike  out  lines  8  through  18. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

the  most  discussed  issues  in  the  last 

year   has   been   waste   in   Government 


sp<  n  i!!u'  especially  in  defense  spend- 
int^  '.'.  •  I  itar  horror  story  upon  horror 
story  about  staggering  prices  paid  for 
spare  parts  and  other  items  available 
for  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cost  on 
the  commercial  market. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a 
key  element  for  combating  this  waste 
is  competition.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  competition  invariably  forces 
down  the  costs  of  goods  and  services  as 
well  as  stimulation  of  productivity  im- 
provements. 

One  of  the  areas  where  competition 
can  be  implemented  most  rapidly  is  in 
the  area  of  commercially  available 
products.  Why  should  we  develop  mili- 
tary specifications  for  bottles  of 
catsup,  T-shirts,  and  medications?  Yet, 
that  is  precisely  what  was  required 
until  the  implementation  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Logistics  Agency's  acquisition 
and  development  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts program.  ADCoP. 

This  program  arose  out  of  the  1972 
Federal  Commi-ssion  on  Procurement 
recommendation  that  Federal  agencies 
make  greater  use  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts. This  recommendation  languished 
until  1976,  when  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  finally  i-ssued 
policy  guidance  with  the  intent  of 
making  greater  use  of  commercially 
available  products  from  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  implementation  of  this  policy 
did  not  begin  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  until  1979,  as  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  buy  commercial  products  with- 
out the  redtape  of  military  specifica- 
tions But  since  the  ADCoP  program 
was  implemented  millions  have  been 
saved,  including  in  fiscal  1982  over  $7.4 
million  in  clothing  purcha.ses  and  $20 
million  in  shared  medical  purchases 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans  Administration.  By  all 
means  this  is  a  program  that  need.s  to 
be  continued. 

Section  779  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  will  con- 
tinue what  has  been  an  effective 
freeze  on  this  program  since  last  year. 
A  freeze  benefits  those  contractors 
who  deal  exclusively  with  the  military 
and  supply  products  under  complicat- 
ed military  specifications,  even  though 
similar  products  are  available  from 
commercial  sources. 

As  I  said  before,  why  should  we  de- 
velop military  specifications  for  bot- 
tles of  catsup,  T-shirts,  and  mrdica- 
tions? 

These  Government  specification 
suppliers  are  not,  however,  barred 
from  bidding  against  commercial  sup- 
pliers under  the  ADCoP  program. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  I  am 
recommending  does  not  tak»-  anything 
away  from  anybody.  It  ni'  r<  iv  brings 
in  the  competition  ir.  (iovcrnment 
procurement  which  L.l  'riirtured  the 
private    sector    in    this    country    ever 


since  the  day  we  signed  tlu   Declara 
tion  of  Independence. 

The     restrictions     in     thi.s     bill     so 
against   the   grain   of  evervihm^   that 
\\:\>.  been  recommended  to  cut  the  cost 
1,1   (iiir  national  defense.  We  have  to 
Miip  talking  about  the  problem,   is.su 
l^^:  pns.s  releases  about  the  individual 
horror  .stories  and  start    taking  some 
positive  action.  The  .section  and  its  re 
.strict ions  must  be  tnoved  in  order  to: 
Increase   competition    in   procurement 
of  consumables  for  the  Department  of 
Defense;  remove  the  barriers  that  pre- 
vent competent  commercial  .small  busi 
nesses    from    competing    for    Govern 
ment  contracts,  and  cut  down  on  the 
lead   times   and   inventory   costs   that 
rt\sult    from    the   reliance   on   milspec 
suppliers. 

I  a.sk  that  my  amendment  be  accept- 
ed. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr  President,  the 
principal  architect  of  the  language 
within  the  Senate  bill  is  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr    Matting- 

LY). 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  1  think  something  was 
done.  My  amendment  was  ju.st  accept- 
ed. I  do  not  think  that  is  really  what  I 
intended  to  request.  My  last  statement 
was  merely  that  I  asked  that  my 
amendment  be  accepted  by  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill 

The  PRESIUINC;  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  only  request  that  was  agreed  to 
was  to  insert  additional  matter  into 
the  Record. 

The  Chair  apologizes  for  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr  RUDMAN.  That  was  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mine,  as  well.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  precisely  what  he  said.  That 
ua.s  not  what  I  understood.  I  am  sure 
that  unanimous-consent  request,  if  n 
is  agreeable,  can  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  .JEPSEN.  That  is  why  I  brought 
this  matter  up. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen 
ators  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  MATTINOLY  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  effort  being  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  to 
delete  the  provision  from  the  bill.  The 
language  that  is  now  in  the  bill  and 
which  IS  proposed  to  be  deleted  is  a 
modest  effort  to  insure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  does  not  elimi 
nate  contract  manufacturers  from 
competing  for  DOD  procurement  con- 
tracts. 

Several  m(jnths  ago,  DOD  nrculated 
propo.sed  regulations  that  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  eliminating  contract 
manufacturers  from  such  competition. 
Contract  manufacturers  are  tho.se  who 
manufacture  and  sell  on  a  contract 
biusis   to   various  customers,   including 


the  Federal  Government,  but   who  do 
not  maintain  sales  to  the  public. 

Although  I  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  acquire  as  many  of  its  products 
as  possible  in  the  commercial  market- 
place. I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  ini- 


tiative should  come  at  the  expense  of    cation 


Administration  is  clear  in  its  Intent  to 
allow  commercial  and  contract  manu- 
facturers accce.ss  to  i-he  competitive 
bidding  process. 

The  same  policy  is  reflected  in  the 
propo.sed  Federal  acquisition  regula- 
tion (FAR)  that  is  pending  final  publi- 


Ihe  more  than  100  contract  companies 
and  their  thousands  of  employees. 

The  language  contained  in  the  bill 
merely  prohibits  the  implementation 
of  any  regulation  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  contract 
manufacturers  from  competing  for  the 
DOD  procurement  dollar.  If  the  an- 
nounced intention  behind  the  move  to 
acquire  commercial  products  rather 
than  rely  on  cumbersome  specifica- 
tions is  to  increase  competition,  how 
can  the  unilateral  elimination  of  so 
many  of  the  prospective  competitors 
be  justified? 

In  its  as.sessment  of  the  DOD  pro- 
posal, the  Small  Busine.ss  Administra- 
tion noted: 

•  •  •  We  question  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient basis  for  adopting  a  regulatory  prefer 
encc        for        commercial        procurement 
applications.  *  *  *  the     implementation     of 
the  •  *  •  preference    may    adversely    affect 
supply  compatibility,  parts  inlerchangeabil- 
ity,      systems      maintenance      and      oper- 
ation •  •  • 
The  SBA  further  noted  that: 
Small    producers,    notwithstanding    their 
historical  Government  supply  status,  could 
be  disqualified  from  continuing  acquisition 
consideration    because,    traditionally,    many 
small  concerns  do  not  maintain  commercial 
distribution  systems. 

Mr.  President,  that  last  point,  to  me. 
is  key.  Why  should  the  Government. 
through  regulatory  and  unilateral  fiat. 
be  allowed  to  to.ss  aside  those  small 
business  contract  manufacturers  who 
have  a  history  of  providing  quality 
products  at  fair  prices  to  the  Federal 
Goxernment'!' 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  made  it  plain  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  include  such  contract  manfac- 
turers  a.s  well  as  commercial  firms  m 
its  bid  solicitations.  Why  cannot  DOD 
follow  their  lead'' 

The  provision  that  was  contained  m 
the  draft  DOD  regulations  and  that 
would  have  allowed  contract  manufac- 
turers to  continue  to  bid  based  on  ex 
isting  specifications  would  continue 
only  as  long  as  those  specifications 
were  not  changed  or  modified  in  the 
slightest.  The  provision  clearly  would 
have  provided  only  the  most  modest 
sort  of  transitional  assistance. 

I  believe  that  the  move  of  DOD  into 
the  marketplace  should  not  come  at 
the  expcn.se  of  those  who  have  a  histo- 
ry of  successful  market  competition. 

Congress  acted  properly  during  con- 
sideration of  the  fLscal  year  1983  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  when  it 
approved  a  provision  identical  to  that 
which  is  proposed  to  be  stricken. 

A  recent  Federal  supply  statement 
(FSS)  issued  by  the  General  Services 


The  same  policy  ha-s  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  proposed  uniform  Fed- 
eral procurement  system  that  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

Why  should  we  allow  DOD  to 
pursue  an  acquisition  policy  that  is  at 
variance  with  that  being  recommended 
by  the  Federal  agencies  that  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  establishing 
procurement  policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  increase  DOD  activ- 
ity in  the  marketplace.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  concept.  But  let  us  not 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
market  competitors' 

Let  us  send  DOD  back  to  the  regula- 
tory drawing  board  to  craft  regula- 
tions that  allow  true,  open  competi- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the 
committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
first  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  M.'^tti.ngi.y '.  who 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year  this  proposed  regula- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  about  to  implement.  It  was 
through  his  leadership  that  the  lan- 
guage was  included  in  legislation 
which  created  an  exemption  from  this 
proposed  regulation  for  small  busi- 
nesses. In  my  State,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  is 
a  company  that  would  go  completely 
out  of  business  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  this  regulation  proceeds 
toward  implementation  without  any 
exception  for  small  businesses. 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  Members 
understand  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do,  but  it  eliminates 
from  eligibility  for  bidding  any  compa- 
ny that  cannot  prove  to  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  its 
products  are  accepted  m  the  commer- 
cial market.  That  is  a  very  heinous 
and  onerous  burden  to  be  imposed 
upon  a  small  business  that  may  not 
have  a  nationwide  sales  force,  may  not 
have  diversity  of  product,  may  just 
simply  not  be  able  to  sustain  that  very 
onerous  burden  of  proof.  It  basically 
says  there  are  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  America  that  are 
not  going  to  be  eligible  for  bidding  on 
Government  contracts. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  permit 
such  an  amendment  to  be  attached  to 
this  bill,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  years,  I  have  been  m  contact 
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with  certain  small,  very  small  busi- 
nesses that  supply  these  products— not 
just  needed  products  but  necessary 
products— to  our  armed  services.  We 
do  not  have  a  great  number  of  them  in 
Mississippi,  just  a  few.  But  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  these  companies 
through  many,  many  States  by  virtue 
of  membership  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  but  those  little  factories  are  of 
great  value  in  supplying  to  the  mili- 
tary the  products  that  they  need,  even 
though  those  products  are  not  used 
nor  purchased  by  private  concerns  or 
private  business.  In  other  words,  the 
military  is  virtually  the  only  customer 
that  they  have.  With  this  provision 
that  is  proposed  in  this  amendment,  it 
will  throw  them  out  in  the  rain,  you 
might  say,  without  any  real  chance  to 
compete  successfully  for  this  business 
that  is  almost  exclusively  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  military.  It  is  nec- 
essary and  essential. 

This  is  not  trying  to  legislate  for  any 
advantage  that  these  people  get.  Just 
do  not  blow  the  daylight  out  of  things 
for  them  or  blow  out  the  lamp  by 
which  they  find  their  way. 

As  my  colleague  says,  the  question 
here  is  one  of  eligibility  for  a  contract. 
They  have  to  win  it  on  a  fair  price,  a 
reasonable  price,  quality  production, 
and  everything  else.  But  this  amend- 
ment would  rule  them  out  of  eligibility 
to  compete  for  a  chance  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  would  run 
into  serious  trouble  in  many,  many 
States  of  the  Union  if  we  enact  this 
legislation.  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  but  this  will  do  harm.  I 
have  seen  it  come  for  years  and  years 
with  virtually  the  same  kind  of  trou- 
ble. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  approved  but  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  in  statements  here- 
all  made.  I  am  sure,  in  good  faith— 
they  are  not  accurate.  There  is  no  way 
that  my  amendment  restricts  competi- 
tion by  discriminating  against  sources 
that  do  not  sell  commercially.  That  is 
the  statement  that  has  been  made. 

These  procedures,  the  ADCoP  proce 
dures,  permit  Government-only  suppli- 
ers: that  is.  companies  that  do  not 
have  an  established  commercial 
market— and  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about— to  continue  to  compete  for 
DOD  contracts.  Nothing  in  the  new 
DOD  regulations  says  they  cannot. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  the  real  busi- 
ness world  and  get  a  contract  that 
guaranteed  for  the  rest  of  my  life  that 
I  could  do  business  because  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  specs,  so  no  one  else  can  do 
business.  That  is  beautiful.  They  have 
a  name  for  those  kinds  of  businesses. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  however. 


all  the  specification  contractors  are 
grandfathered  in.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  MILSPECS  forever.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  be  able  to  compete  on  a 
commercial  basis  after  a  certain 
number  of  years.  But  they  can  com- 
pete now. 

You  say,  "How  can  this  be  done?" 
Government-only  suppliers— those  are 
the  ones  we  call  MILSPEC— will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  current  specifications 
to  satisfy  military  requirements. 

Commercial  suppliers  will  use  a  com- 
mercial item  description,  known  as  the 
CID. 

Both  the  specifications  and  the 
CIDs  will  describe  the  .same  product 
with  the  same  features  to  assure  that 
all  competitors  are  competing  on  a 
similar  basis. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  that 
you  ask  regarding  the  creation  of  a 
dual  procurement  procedure.  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  that  is  that  dual 
procedures  in  some  instances  are  nec- 
essary to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  Gov- 
ernment-only suppliers.  In  this  in- 
stance we  provide  a  sense  of  fairness 
to  those  companies  who  have  had  it 
made  all  these  years.  To  those  who 
have  not  had  any  competition  because 
they  have  a  guaranteed  contract  based 
on  the  specifications,  we  allow  these 
companies  to  continue  bidding.  We  do 
not  throw^  them  out  in  the  rain.  That 
is  why  these  dual  procedures  are  nec- 
essary. These  companies  previously 
supplied  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  others  with  acceptable  products. 
They  were  working  fine  for  the  years 
until  ADCoP  was  instituted  a  few 
years  ago.  They  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  continue  to  compete. 

So  for  all  these  contractors,  there 
will  be  no  more  paperwork  than  they 
presently  see.  For  commercial  suppli- 
ers, however,  there  will  be  less. 

I  can  summarize  my  statement  and  I 
would  be  ready  to  vote.  It  is  a  lot 
easier  for  a  Government  supply  only 
company  to  get  into  the  commercial 
business  than  99  percent  of  all  the 
other  small  businesses  in  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  redtape  and  all  the 
specs,  to  try  to  get  the  Government 
business.  So  let  us  take  these  great 
numbers  of  small  businesses  across  the 
country  and  give  them  a  fair  shake. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  No. 

Mr  Ht  I  )MAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  I'KL.siUING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  called  this  .so-called  small  business 
protection  language— well.  I  will  not 
say.  but  they  certainly  did  not  think 
much  of  it.  The  committee  does  not 
think  much  of  it.  We  think  that  the 
objectives  are  laudable,  but.  unfortu- 


nately, we  think  they  will  simply  move 
a  great  many  people  who  have  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  nut  of  bLi.sine.ss 
with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN   I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  1  am  confused.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
accepted  this  yesterday  and  as  late  as 
15  minutes  ago  before  the  Senator 
took  over. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  on  taxpay- 
er money.  They  are  not  out  there 
paying  the  bills  and  overhead,  and  so 
on. 

I  have  contacted  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Businessmen, 
which  represents  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  business  around  this 
country.  They  have  indicated  support 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  was  never  cleared  on  this  side 
yesterday.  I  am  sure  of  that  because 
we  were  here  on  the  job  watching  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
that  I  am  occupying  this  chair,  manag- 
ing this  bill  at  this  time 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  To  correct  the  record, 
my  staff  member  does  now  tell  me 
that  it  had  not  been  cleared  on  both 
s  des.  There  was  not  official  accept- 
ance, the  distinguished  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Well,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it.  as  I  was  just  about  to 
say.  I  am  managing  this  for  the  man- 
ager not  because  of  my  ability  this 
afternoon  but  because  of  my  availabil- 
ity. But  I  did  happen  to  check  out 
what  the  status  was. 

A  rather  senior  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  said  no  to  this  and  would  not 
accept  it.  It  was  not  cleared  with  him 
on  this  side  either.  So  we  are  ready  to 
vote,  and  we  can  voice  vote  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRF.SiniNT.  OFFirFR  The 
clerk  will  cili  ;  \\<-  u^:\ 

The  bill  clerk  (  ;ili.  .1  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCIM  alter  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "Yea."  If  I  were  at  liber- 
ty to  vote.  I  would  vote  "Nay  '  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator 


troni  IlliiK-)!.'-  'Mr.  Pkrcy).  the  Senator 
Irdin  Wyominti  iMr.  Simpson),  and  the 
.Sriiaior  from  Connecticut  Mr. 
Wkhkkk)  are  necessarily  abst-m 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  \uiint;.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr  Evans),  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Hkntsen).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
■  Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsi.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont    (Mr.     Leahy)     are     necessarily 

absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  334  Leg.) 
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amendmenl.s  and  dlspo.se  of  a-s  many 
a-s  we  can  thi.s  afternoon,  unless  the 
leader  should  announce  something 
el.se  in  the  meantime. 
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So  Mr.  Jepsen's  amendment  'No. 
2500)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  am<'ndmenl  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  v.a.'- 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.   Mr.  President.   I   be 
lieve    that    there    are    some    Senators 
now   on    the    floor   who   are    ready   to 
offer  amendment,s.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  continue  to  try  to  hear  those 


AMENDIVIENT  NO.  2501 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Symms,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2501 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

••Sec.    .  (a)  The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  has  determined  thai  the 
SALT  11  Treaty  is  unequal,  unbalanced,  de- 
stabilizing, and  not  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  that  the  United  States  (a)  has  deacti- 
vated 292  Inter-Continental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles, Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles! and  B-.'52  bomber  aircraft,  all  of  which 
are  counted  in  the  SALT  II  Data  Exchange, 
(b)  has  cancelled  deployment  of  stockpiled 
Minuteman  III  Inler-Continenlal  Ballistic 
Missiles  with  Multiple-Independently 
largetable  Re-entry  Vehicles,  (c)  has  modi- 
fied B-52  bomber  aircraft  equipped  to  carry 
Air-Launched  Cruise  Missiles  with  'strake- 
let^".  and  (d)  has  reduced  the  potential  pay- 
load  and  throw-weight  of  the  MX  Inter- 
Continental  Ballistic  Missile: 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  issued  on  March  24.  1980  enti- 
tled ■United  States  Programmatic  Actions 
Relative  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty",  which  is 
still  in  effect,  directed  the  i;S  military  serv- 
ices to  take  no  programmatic  actions  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty: 

(4)  that  bv  prolonged  inaction  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  by  the  Senate  and  the  initi- 
ation of  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks, 
the  United  States  Government  has  given 
constructive  notice  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  ratify  such  treaty. 

(b)(1)  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
national  defense  program  involving  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
terminated,  impeded,  delayed,  or  affected  m 
any  wav  in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  ha-s  given  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  the  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance With  the  treaty-making  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  furthermore  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  Slates  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  cease  until 
and  unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
.s,  nate  in  writing  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
b.-.n  in  full  compliance  with  all  the  provi- 
>iuii->-  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  SALT  I 
Anti-Balli.stic  Missile  Treaty,  the  1962  Ken- 
riicU -Khrushchev  Agreement,  the  1925 
Chemical  Warfare  Protocol,  and  the  1972 
Biological  Warfare  Convention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
on  this  amendment   if  the  leadership 


or  the  managers  of  the  bill  are  inter- 
ested, but  they  may  want  to  think 
about  it. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Will    the    Senator 
state  what  hi.s  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  will.  I  just 
want  to  say  up  front  that  1  am  willing 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  if  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
after  they  di-scuss  it. 
Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting him.  but  there  are  Senators 
who  want  to  know  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  matter.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  Senators 
amendment.  Could  he  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  timeframe  he  would  like  to 
have  in  terms  of  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty  minutes  equal- 
ly divided,  or  30  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed 
Mr  SYMMS   I  would  like  5  minutes. 
Mr.     STEVENS.     Thirty     minutes. 
equallv  divided? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Make  it  40  minutes. 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  40- 
minute  time  lim.it  on  the  Senator's 
amendment,  equally  divided,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Objec- 
tion is  heard 
Mr.    BYRD     For    the    moment,    at 

least. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  whether  or  not  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  obtained  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   They 

were  not. 
Mr,  HELMS.  I  a,sk  for  the  yeas  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second:'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  "helms  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  end  the  unilateral 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  the  unratified  1979  SALT 
II  Treaty.  Now,  here  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; 

For  the  past  4  years,  under  two  ad- 
ministrations. U.S.  policy  had  been  to 
treat  the  restraints  of  SALT  II  as 
binding  on  the  U.S.  strategic  posture 
based  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
Soviets  would  show  equal  restraint. 
Mr.  President,  while  the  United  States 
has  adhered  to  the  constramts,  the  So- 
viets have  not. 
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So.  in  effect,  this  policy  has  meant 
precise  U.S.  compliance  with  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  unratified  treaty— a 
de  facto  ratification  of  SALT  II.  with- 
out the  advicf  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  1979.  SALT  M  wa.s  offered 
as  a  "freeze"  of  strategic  posture.  We 
should  consider  what  has  happened 
under  this  arrangement  before  we  go 
on  with  consideration  of  one  "freeze" 
proposal  after  another  that  we  hear 
about  in  this  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

Now.  there  are  three  kinds  of  argu- 
ments against  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty:  The  constitutional  argument; 
the  strategic  argument;  and  the  com- 
pliance argument;  namely,  the  fact  of 
Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  The  Senate 
has  already  expressed  its  view  on  each 
of  my  three  arguments  against  the 
SALT  II  Treaty:  The  first,  as  I  say, 
being  the  constitutional  argument;  the 
second  being  the  strategic  argument; 
and  the  third  being  the  matter  of  non- 
compliance by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  constitutional  argument  is  very 
simple.  U.S.  compliance  with  an  unrat- 
ified arms  control  treaty  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  even  illegal.  The  Senates 
own  corporate  prerogatives  and 
powers  have  too  long  been  ignored. 
The  only  way  the  United  States  can  le- 
gally comply  with  an  arms  control 
treaty  is  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  on  December  3. 
198L  the  Senate  tabled  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  45  an  amendment  which  would  have 
endorsed  the  U.S.  policy  of  complying 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Thus  the  United  States  continues  to 
comply  with  SALT  against  the  already 
expressed  will  of  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  would  merely  state  the 
will  of  the  Senate  positively  and  prop- 
erly. 

In  the  process,  we  would  rid  our- 
selves of  the  anomaly  that  now  exists. 

Second,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  already  reported  that 
the  fatally  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
unequal,  unblanced.  destabilizing,  and 
"not  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States."  Thus  even  if 
the  Soviets  were  not  violating  SALT  II 
and  the  Senate's  prerogatives  were  not 
being  ignored,  there  would  be  fully 
sufficient  reason  to  vote  against  the 
unequal  SALT  II  Treaty  locking  the 
United  States  into  permanent  inferior- 
ity. 

Third,  the  Soviets  themselves  have 
not  been  in  compliance  with  the  SALT 
II  restraints.  Not  only  have  the  Sovi- 
ets not  deactivated  .some  of  their 
forces  as  required  by  SALT  II.  but 
they  have  significantly  expanded  their 
forces  since  1979.  There  is  also  strong 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  vio- 
lating the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  they 
have  an  international  legal  obligation 
to  comply  with  pending  ratification  on 
both  sides  or  ab.sence  of  formal  notice 
of  one  side  not  to  ratify.  There  is  also 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
violating    the    SALT    I    Anti-Ballistic 


Mi.ssile  Treaty.  President  Ri m  ui  him- 
self has  expressed  his  "senou.s  con- 
cerns" at  the  United  Nations  about 
Soviet  encoding  of  missile  testing  te- 
lemetry signals.  Soviet  testing  of  a 
prohibited  second  new  tvr>e  K'BM. 
and  Soviet  construction  of  pruhitjited 
ABM  battle-management  radars. 
There  are  other  clear  indications  that 
the  Soviets  have  already  "broken  out" 
of  all  arms  control  treaties  and  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  relations  with  the 
West.  Indeed,  the  Senate  has  already 
voted  on  a  rollcall  93  to  0  to  require 
the  President  to  report  urgently  to  the 
Senate  in  public  about  Soviet  SALT 
violations. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean? 

One-sided  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
already  unequal  SALT  II  Treaty  will 
damage  U.S.  national  security  even 
further,  because  it  means  that  the 
United  States  is  disarming  while  the 
Soviets  are  illegally  arming.  Thus  the 
Soviets  have  all  the  benefits  of  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty,  while  they  themselves  are 
violating  its  fundamental  provisions 
with  impunity. 

Ronald  Reagan  in  1980  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

SALT  II  is  illegal,  because  the  law  of  the 
land,  passed  by  Congress,  says  we  cannot 
accept  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not  equal. 
(October  30,  1980) 

I  believe  the  SALT  11  Treaty  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  I  especially  believe  that  the 
U.S.  should  not  abide  by  its  terms  prior  to 
ratification.  To  abide  by  the  terms  of  (SALT 
II »  would  violate  Article  33  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Di.sarmament  Act  of  1961  .  . 
(May.  19801 

I  cannot  agree  to  any  treaty,  including  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  which  .  .  .  legitimizes  the 
continuation  of  a  one-sided  arms  buildup. 
(August  18.  1980) 

Mr.  President,  if  Ronald  Reagan  was 
correct  in  what  he  said  in  1980.  he  is 
correct  today.  These  arguments  are 
still  true. 

There  are  other  facts  as  well  which 
support  a  yes  vote  on  my  amendment. 
For  example,  the  Defense  Department 
has  stated  that  the  "interim  restraint" 
policy  of  U.S.  SALT  II  compliance  is 
under  intensive  review  because  of  the 
President's  concerns  about  the  Soviet 
SALT  violations  Moreover,  approxi- 
mately about  $100  million  is  being 
spent  deactivating  U.S.  forces  in  com- 
pliance with  SALT  II.  These  funds 
would  be  better  spent  in  building  up 
U.S.  defenses. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  we  would  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  this  amendment  at 
4:30? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
make  it  no  later  than  4:30. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  vote  on  or  in  rela- 


tion to  the  Helms-Symni.s  amcndmcni 
on  or  before  4:30,  with  the  remaiiuit  r 
of  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICF:H  Whu 
would  control  the  time'' 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  proponents 
and  I  will  control  the  tinu  for  the  op- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 
I  wanted  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  know  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Helms  SALT 

II  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  end  U.S.  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 
SALT  II  is  unequal  and  the  Soviets  are 
violating  it.  There  are  many  fatal 
flaws  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The  four 
most  important  are: 

First,  the  longstanding  Soviet  mo- 
nopoly in  heavy  ICBM's.  such  as  the 
SS-18  and  SS  19  codified  by  SALT  II. 

Second,  the  allowed  growth  in  the 
already  overwhelming  Soviet  counter- 
force  threat. 

We  have  a  large  chart  on  display 
which  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
before  they  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Third,  the  failure  to  limit  stockpiled 
Soviet  missiles  capable  of  rapid  retire. 

Fourth,  the  exclusion  of  the  inter- 
continental Soviet  Backfire  bomber, 
which  was  excluded  in  the  original 
context  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

These  factors  explain  why  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  un- 
equal and  dangerous  to  U.S.  security. 

On  January  3,  1980,  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  asked  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  to  delay  Senate  consideration  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  President  Carter 
stated  that: 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  not  to  with- 
draw the  Treaty  from  consideration,  but  to 
defer  the  debate  so  that  the  Congress  and  I 
as  President  can  asse.ss  Soviet  actions  and 
intentions  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  we  can  now  assess 
Soviet  actions  and  intentions. 

Many  things  have  happened  since 
then,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
massacre  of  269  innocent  people  in 
flight  007  of  Korean  Air  Lines  from 


.'\nchorage.  Alaska,  en  route  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  which  also  carried  the  distin- 
K'uished  Congressman.  Larry  McDon- 
ald, of  Georgia,  on  board. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  any  nation  that 
will  (jo  as  dastardly  an  act.  such  as 
shoot  down  an  unarmed  airliner  when 
they  know  ^lood  and  well  what  they 
are  domK.  would  also  take  advantage 
and  bomb  unarmed  cities  if  they 
thought  it  wa-s  m  their  best  interests. 
.sometime  in  the  future. 

I  believe  in  view  of  what   ha.s  hap 
pened.   we   can   assess   Soviet    actions 
and  intentions. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  Soviets  are  clearly  violating  SALT 
II     the    SALT    I    Antiballistic    Mi.ssile 
Treaty,  and  the   1962   Kennedy  Khni 
shrhev  agreement. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  these 
(  liarls  that  we  have  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  which  show  violations  of 
SALT  II.  SALT  I.  and  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  does  refer 
to  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ments on  Cuba.  I  was  wondering-I 
have  never  seen  that  document.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  a 
copy  so  we  may  know  whether  that 
document  has  any  meaning,  what  it 
contains? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  that  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion he  asks.  As  the  Senator  probably 
well  knows,  there  was  an  exchange  of 
letters,  understandings,  and  agree- 
ments that  took  place  over  a  period  of 
time  in  1962.  There  is  not.  to  answer 
the  question,  an  exact  treaty  as  such 
that  has  been  sign("d  and  ratified. 
There  was  an  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

I  think  the  understanding  wa.s  very 
clear  to  this  Senator's  mind,  anyway. 
that    with    respect    to    the    Kennedy- 
Khrushchev     agreement,     the     agree- 
ment  was  that   we  would  provide  an 
umbrella  so  there  would  be  no  libera- 
tion or  invasion,  if  that   is  the  word 
which  we  wish  to  use.  of  Cuba  as  long 
as  they  did  not  export  their  revolution 
outside  the  perimeters  of  Cuba,  per  .se. 
It  is  very  clear,  with  the  thousands 
of  Cuban  troops  they  have  in  Africa, 
Nicaragua,  and  other  countries,  they 
are    in    violation    of    this    agreement. 
There  is  a  Soviet  brigade  there  that 
has  been  classified  as  offensive.  There 
are    the    Floggers.    the    Mig  27s.    the 
Mig-23.    the    Bear    bombers.    I    think 
there    is    a    clear    violation     of     the 

intent 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  1  .lUst 
raised  the  question  becau.se  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  such  an  agreement, 
\».hether  such  an  agreement  was  ever 
reached  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the 
mythic  lore  of  the  1962  period,  wheth 
erit  was  reduced  to  writing  or  if  there 
is  any  undersianding  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  has  suggested. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's question  I  may  say  1  made  a 
much  more  lengthy  explanation  of 
this  2  days  ago  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
shall  see  that  that  is  made  available  to 
mv  good  friend  from  Maine. 

i  might  also  say  that  President 
Reagan  has  mentioned  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  violated.  Director  Casey  has 
made  lho.se  statements.  Former  Secre- 
larv  of  State  Alexander  Haig  made  the 
statement  that  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  was  being  violated 
bv  the  Cubans  and  Soviets.  Under  Sec- 
retarv  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle  has  made 
that  "statement.  There  are  numerous 
officials  of  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment wlio  have  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look,  we  can  see 
the  Soviets  are  almost  completely  en- 
coding the  telemetry  signals  in  testing 
all  their  new  missiles,  in  an  effort  to 
deliberately  conceal  their  capabilities 
from  the  United  States.  In  1979.  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  stated 
that  Soviet  actions  "which  involve  de- 
liberate concealment  and  deception 
would  constitute  serious  violations  of 
the  (SALT  II)  Treaty."  According  to 
President  Reagan,  the  Soviets  are  also 
violating  the  1925  Chemical  Warfare 
Protocol,  and  the  1972  Biological  War- 
fare Convention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  ending  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty.  A  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  in  favor  of  preserving  a 
dangerous  U.S.  strategic  inferiority  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  vote  m  favor 
of  appeasing  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

I  think  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  us 
to  send  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  in  any  way  would  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  country  is  being 
weak  and  we  are  not  going  to  stand 
strong  for  the  agreements  that  have 
been  made  and  that  would  in  any  way 
allow  for  Soviet  violation. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  related  to  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Soviets  Blatantly  Vio- 
late Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Treaty"  bv  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Douglas.  Jr.. 
from  the  November  1.  1983.  New  York 
Tribune  be  primed  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  makes  sev- 
eral important  points  related  to  the 
Helms  SALT  11  amendment,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring.  It  demonstrates 
some  of  the  evidence  underlying  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  two  public  charges  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  1925 
Chemical  Warfare  Protocol  and  the 
1972  Biological  Warfare  Convention. 
Dr.  Douglas'  article  also  provides  sup- 
porting evidence  for  voting  against 
U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 

Dr.  Douglas  has  also  pointed  out  two 
unusual  events.  First,  he  -says  that  ter- 
rorists in  the  United  States  have  cre- 
ated nerve  gas  and  actually  threatened 


the  White  Hou.se.  In  addition.  Douglas 
points  out  that  a  terrorist  cell  m  Paris, 
Franre  was  apprehended  while  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  anthrax,  a 
biological  warfare  agent. 

Perhaps  most  alarming.  Dr  Douglas 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Cuban  Armed 
Forces  has  announced  the  formation 
of  a  ■Directorate  of  Chemical  Troops 
m  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces." 
Douglas  also  points  out  that  there  is 
already  in  Cuba  a  facility  for  the  man- 
ufacture, storage,  and  testing  of  BW/ 
CW  agents.  This  ominous  revelation 
would  be  another  violation  of  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 

In  sum,  Dr.  Douglas  allows  one  to 
conclude  that  the  Soviet-Cuban  BW  ' 
CW  threat  may  be  more  imminent  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  strategic  nu- 
clear threat.  This  is  because  Soviet 
BW  CW  offensive  capabilities  are 
awesome  yet  more  useable  than  nucle- 
ar weapons  of  mass  destruction,  while 
the  United  States  has  quite  limited 
BW  CW  offensive  capability  to  deter 
Soviet  first  use.  and  a  quite  small  BW/ 
CW^  defensive  capability.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  has  virtually  no 
BW  CW  defenses  to  protect  our  civil- 
ian population. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  1.  1983] 

Soviets  Blatantly  Violate  Biological  and 

Toxin  Weapons  Treaty 

(By  Joseph  D.  Douglas,  Jr.) 

After  five  years  of  unsuccessful  protests. 

the  tT.S.  response  to  the  Soviet  use  of  lethal 

chemical    warfare    agents    and    toxins    (i.e. 

vellov.   rain)  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 

Asia  appears  to  have  fallen  back  on  the  old 

standby.     What  we  really  need  is  a  better 

treaty. ' 

As  explained  by  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  Lawrence  Eagleberger 
during  congressional  hearings  last  spring, 
the  conclusion  that  should  be  drawn  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  actions  is  that  -real,  eq- 
uitable and  fully  verifiable  arms  control  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  not  that  arms 
control  is  pointless;  it  U  that  we  have  to  do 
a  better  job  of  it." 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  this 
position  is  that  it  is  said  to  follow  directly  a 
.specific  recognition  that  U.S.  policies 
cannot  be  based  on  a  benign  or  naive  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  intentions."  and 
the  almost  unbelievable  assertion  that 
•with  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Soviet 
goals  and  an  appreciation  that  they  are  not 
constrained  by  many  of  the  values  we  sup- 
port, we  can  proceed  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence to  help  build  a  world  eventually  free 
from  chemical,  biological  and  toxin  weap- 
ons." 


SOVIET  TREATIES 

In  seeking  not  to  upset  the  arms  control 
process,  a  questionable  objective  considering 
the  lack  of  progress  over  the  past  20  years, 
Eagleberger  begs  the  real  issue  and  at- 
tempts to  focus  attention  on  issues  of  verifi- 
cation and  the  need  for  better  arms  control 
agreements.  But  the  real  issue  is:  What  use 
IS  any  treaty  with  the  Soviets,  however  well 
written,  unless  their  intentions  are  to 
comply  with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
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the  treaty,  which  in  the  case  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  areas  is  clearly  not  the 
case. 

Obviously,  the  unspoken  concern  is  how 
these  Soviet  violations  add  further  credence 
to  alleged  violations  and  circumventions  in 
the  various  nuclear  arms  control  areas. 

The  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  is  probably  one  of  the  best  trea- 
ties ever  written.  It  is  good  because  every- 
thing is  outlawed— development,  production 
and  storage  of  agents,  development  of  weap- 
ons and  any  types  of  related  assistance  to 
other  parties  involving  biological  agents  and 
toxins. 

Under  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  the  use 
of  poisonous  gases  and  biological  agents  In 
war  is  prohibited.  It  has  become  quite  clear 
over  the  past  few  years  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  blatantly  violated  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  both  treaties. 

EXTENSIVE  VIOLATIONS 

Nor  IS  It  appropriate  to  blame  verification. 
It  IS  quite  true  that  there  are  no  effective 
provisions  for  verification  in  either  the 
Geneva  Protocol  or  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  But  the  viola- 
tions have  been  so  extensive  and  blatant 
that  no  provisions  have  been  needed  to  es- 
tablish deliberate  non-compliance. 

While  initially  there  were  some  concerns 
that  the  United  States  might  have  been 
over-anxious  in  its  claims  of  violations  and 
might  have  been  using  the  data  to  support 
its  own  chemical  weapons  rearmament  pro- 
gram, these  possibilities  have  been  dispelled 
as  other  nations  addressed  the  data  and 
reached  the  same  conclusions;  namely,  that 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  being  em- 
ployed and  the  only  plausible  explanation  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  di- 
rectly violating  the  treaties. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Congress.  Ster- 
ling Seagrave.  who  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual deserves  credit  for  uncovering 
Soviet  atrocities  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, discussed  the  governments  that 
have  examined  the  data  and  reached  the 
above  conclusions.  His  list  includes  Canada. 
France,  West  Germany.  England.  Israel. 
South  Africa.  Australia,  Norway.  Sweden. 
Denmark,  China.  Thailand,  Singapore  and 
New  Zealand.  The  only  glaring  deficiency  at 
this  time  is  the  absence  of  strong,  public 
pronouncements  by  these  governments 
against  Soviet  actions  and  in  support  of  U.S. 
analyses. 

NO  COMPLIANCE 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  the  absence 
of  a  'real,  equitable  and  fully  verifiable" 
arms  control  agreement.  The  problem  is 
compliance.  No  treaty,  however  well  writ- 
ten, will  be  any  better  than  the  current  one 
unless  the  Soviets  are  motivated  to  comply, 
and  they  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
they  have  no  such  motivation.  Until  Eagle- 
berger  amd  like-minded  Western  officials 
can  figure  out  how  to  make  the  Soviets 
comply,  we  might  suggest  that  their  diplo- 
matic energies  would  be  better  directed  to 
areas  other  than  negotiating  more  unilater- 
ally constraining  agreements. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  areas 
all  Western  countries  would  like  to  see  dis- 
appear, which  IS  probably  why  NATO  pays 
them  so  little  attention,  and  indeed  why 
coimtries  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Stales,  in  effect,  unilaterally  dis- 
armed in  these  areas. 

Unfortunately  though,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  are  not  going  away.  Thanks 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  problem  is  growing 
worse  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 


when  Western  governments  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  possible  significance  of  this 
fact. 

The  significance  is  potentially  broad-rang 
ing.  All  NATO  forces  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  a  concerted  chemical  and  toxin  attack.  In 
the  event  of  a  crisis,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  employ  those 
methods  to  debilitate  not  only  NATO's 
ground  forces,  but  certainly  iLs  land-based 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  and.  most  impor- 
tant, its  civilian  war  support  and  the  politi- 
cal and  military  derision  process. 

The  Middle  East,  always  in  a  tinderbox  of 
trouble,  now  has  an  added  chemical  and  bio- 
logical dimension.  Perhaps  mindful  of  the 
Afghanistan  employments  so  close  to  their 
borders,  certain  Middle  Eastern  countries 
have  engaged  in  a  large-scale  proliferation 
of  capabilities,  intentions  and  activities  to 
obtain  various  manufacturing  and  weapons 
capabilities.  Countries  that  have  received  or 
are  suspected  of  having  received  chemical 
and  biological  agents  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  of  taking  part  in  such  activities,  include 
Iraq,  Egypt,  Syria  Iran,  Israel,  Libya  and 
Saudi  Arabia 

LACK  OK  REAL  ATTENTION 

Nor  is  this  just  a  European  NATO  or 
Middle  East  problem.  Studies  conducted  in 
the  late  'BOs  and  early  'VOs  concluded  that 
the  United  States  itself  was  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  various  forms  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare.  These  vulnerabilities  have 
increased  over  the  past  10  years. 

Again,  m  the  event  of  a  severe  crisis,  why 
wouldn't  the  Soviet  Union  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  debilitate  U.S.  forces  and  disorga- 
nize the  country  on  the  eve  of  war,  possibly 
rendering  ineffective  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
military,  demoralizing  the  population  and 
paralyzing  the  government?  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  possibility  when  one  considers 
the  effectiveness  of  modern  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  techniques.  Western  vul- 
nerability and  the  lack  of  real  attention  at 
high  government  levels. 

Nor  is  the  problem  strictly  military. 
Chemical  and  biological  agents  have  in- 
creasingly crept  into  the  arsenal  of  poten- 
tial terrorist  weapons.  Terrorists  in  the 
United  States  have  created  nerve  gas  and 
threatened  the  White  House.  A  terrorist  cell 
in  Pans  was  apprehended  while  m  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  anthrax.  Various 
sources  emerging  from  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Africa  indicated  that  Soviet  training 
in  such  warfare  has  extended  through  the 
Cubans  to  include  the  PLO.  SWAPO  and 
other  revolutionary  organizations. 

Of  special  importance  to  all  Americans,  a 
Cuban  military  officer  in  the  Directorate  of 
Chemical  Troops  of  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces"  has  announced  establish- 
ment of  an  "advance"  training  school  for 
chemical  warfare  in  Cuba.  Refugee  reports 
strongly  suggest  the  manufacture  and  stor- 
age of  chemical,  toxin  and  biological  agents 
SIS  well  as  experimentation  and  training  in 
their  use. 

The  problem  continues  to  expand.  Now  is 
not  the  lime  to  ignore  the  Soviet  actions 
and  naively  continue  to  press  for  a  better 
arms  control  treaty.  It  is  time  for  top  offi- 
cials to  recognize  that  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  actions  of  the  Soviets  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  nations  have  produced  a 
new  and  serious  problem  requiring  realistic 
and  urgent  attention. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


UMI 


I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIIMNC;  <)FKICKP^  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  1  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy which  has  just  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  with  respect  to 
the  Kennedy-Khruschev  agreement. 

1  point  out  that  Secretary  Shultz 
just  recently  gave  a  classified  briefing 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  that  subject.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
would  like  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
understanding  of  what  was  talked 
about  and  discussed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, by  John  McCloy,  and  by  others 
who  were  active  in  that  period  to  read 
the  transcript  of  that  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  have 
asked  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  a  few 
minutes  is  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  which  I  feel  is  not 
only  unwise  but  dangerous. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  a  very 
prudent  course  in  dealing  with  the 
SALT  II  agreement.  Although  it  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  he  has 
said  that  he  would  take  no  action 
which  was  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement.  He  has  never  said  that 
there  were  violations  of  the  agreement 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has,  from 
time  to  time,  expressed  concern  about 
the  manner  of  compliance,  but  he  has 
properly  referred  those  concerns  to 
the  standing  consultative  committee, 
which  is  the  mechanism  that  has  been 
established  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  investigate  and 
to  determine  the  facts  in  relation  to 
each  such  charge  of  violation  For  us. 
on  the  basis  of  a  30minute  discussion 
on  the  Senate  floor  with  no  facts 
before  us.  to  arrive  at  a  finding  that 
there  have  been  violations,  that  the 
U.S.  compliance  should  cease,  is,  I 
think,  an  insult  to  the  President.  It  is 
a  reflection  on  his  judgment  in  this 
matter  I  think  a  very  unwise  step  for 
the  Senate  to  take.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  resoundingly  defeat  this 
amendment. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  is  well  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  and  Idaho,  who  are 
the  cosponsors  of  thi.s  amendment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  look 
at  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on 
page  156,  we  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Army,  consulting 
with  others  within  the  defense  com- 
munity and  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty, and  provide  a  report  comparing  a 


iiurnbrr  ol  I'liittd  States-Soviet  ABM 
;i<ii\itits.  dcploynifni  of  battle  man- 
ayrniciit  radar,  and  a  whole  array  ot 
.subiei-t.--  which  are  very  much  the  cen- 
tral factual  concern  of  the  amendment 

before  us. 

Ks  a  practical  iiiatttr.  Mr,  Prc.^.idcnt. 
there  are  many  member.^;  of  the  .sub- 
committee on  both  side.s  who  have  the 
feeling  that  there  is  something  of 
worth  and  substance  in  thi.s  amend- 
ment and.  HI  many  ways,  on  the  merits 
.standing'  alonf.  mitiht  well  like  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  faenalor  yield. 
Mr.  President,  to  tell  me  what  page  he 
referred  to',' 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Page  l.=>6.  Mr    Fre.si- 

dent. 

This  morning,  the  subcommittee 
contacted  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil to  seek  out  their  position  again  on 
the  amendment.  They  stated  without 
equivocation  that  the  President  has 
not  changed  his  position  on  this  issue, 
and  opposes  this  amendment  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  Senator  Irom 
Maryland.  I  shall  not  restate  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
tliat  !hr  President,  after  all.  has  the 
rt>pun.Mbility  for  negotiating  arms 
agreements  and  they  are  very  much  a 
matter  of  great  concern;  witness  the 
great  number  of  discussions  before  the 
Senate  on  this  very  issue  in  the  last  6 
months. 

Since  the  President    ha,s   taken   the 
position  that  even  though  he  was  not 
a  proponent  of  certainly  SALT  II  and 
in  fact  spoke  out  against  it.  as  Presi- 
dent he  has  said  that  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  showed  restraint  in  his 
mind    in  his  view,  and  that  the  talks 
continue,   he.   in   fact,   would   ob.serve 
these  restraints.  It  seems  to  the  sub- 
committee, under  all  of  those  circum- 
stances, that  we  only  have  one  Presi- 
dent, we  have  one   National   Security 
Couiicil,     we     have     one     negotiating 
stance,  although  sometimes  as  I  listen 
to  the  debate  on  the  floor  I  sometimes 
wonder,  but  the  President  is  responsi- 
hlr  tor  that  and  thus  the  subcommit- 
tee feels  that  to  pass  this  amendment 
would  be  in  a  way  limiting  the  action 
of    the    President,    and    thus    we    are 
going    to.    at    the    appropriate    time, 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left,  Mr 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Six- 
and-a-half  minutes  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  COHEN,  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUDMAN  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  a  small  amount  of  time  to  t he- 
Senator  from  Maine, 

Mr,  COHEN,  Let  me  just  indicate 
that  I  was  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  did 
review  the  SALT  II  Treaty  last  term 
and  that  we  did,  indeed,  file  a  report 
that  concluded  the  treaty  as  written 


wa-s  unequal,  unbalanced,  destabiliz- 
ing, not  in  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  One  of  the 
principal  objections  that  I  had  at  the 
time  and  I  know  was  shared  by  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  some  in  fact 
who  are  running  for  President  today. 
was  the  question  of  verification,  and 
the  question  involved  the  provision 
pertaining  to  encryption 

As   it   was   written    in   SALT    II.    the 
Soviet  Union  wouid  be  allowed  to  in- 
crypt  its  telemetry  provided  it  did  not 
interfere  with  our  national  technical 
means   of   detection   and   verification. 
That    in    itself   presented    great    prob 
lems.  No,  1.  it  expressly  allowed  them 
tc  encrypt  provided  it  did  not  interfere 
with  our  means  of  detection.  And  that 
has  been  the  principal  problem  today. 
that  we  are  having  great  difficulty  de- 
termining whether  or  not  they  have  in 
fact  complied  with  SALT  II.  So  I  share 
a  lot  of  the  sentiments  expres.sed  by 
my  colleagues  from  Idaho  and  North 
Carolina.  The  difficulty  I  have  is  that 
the    President    of    the    United    States 
right    now    is   trying   to   negotiate   an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  put   forth,   in   my   judgment,  the 
most    far-reaching    and    I    think    most 
flexible    proposal    that    has   yet    been 
tabled    and    has    indicated    that    he    is 
willing  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet    Union   based   on   the   essential 
principles  of  reducing  the  levels  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  both  inventories,  of 
having    a   so-called    guaranteed    build- 
down,  of  putting  bombers  on  the  table. 
He  has  made  a  very  fair  and  equitable 
proposal,     and     I     think     that     even 
though    mv    sentiments   are   with    the 
two    Senators    offering    this    amend- 
ment. I  do  believe  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  correct,  that  we  ought  not 
to   take   action   this   afternoon   on   20 
minutes  debate,  or  40  minutes  debate 
equally  divided,  to  undermine  what  is 
currently  under  way  in  Geneva,  not- 
withstanding   the    sentiments    that    I 
share  with  my  colleagues  from  Idaho 
and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  just  1  minute  to  me",' 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  how 
much  lime  remains",' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two 
minutes  30  seconds  remains  to  the  pro- 
jjonents, 

Mr,    RUDMAN,   Mr,    President,   who 

has  the  floor",' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 

floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator,  however, 
did  take  his  seat,  but  that  is  all  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  defer  to  the  two  man- 
agers, 

Mr  RUDMAN,  I  wa.s  going  to  say 
that  I  would  defer  and  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  then  we  would  finish  at  the  end. 
That  IS  what  I  rose  to  say. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
allowed  1  minute,  that  is  all  I  really 
need. 

This  undoubtedly,  Mr,  President,  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
In  spite  of  the  good  faiih  and  high 
purposes  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  those  that  would  be 
supporting  it.  it  is  just  the  opposite 
roadway  for  consideration  of  a  matter 
like  this.  We  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  an  appropriations  bill. 
We  have  heard  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Neither  one  of  those 
committees  are  opposing  it.  We  have 
speakers  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  ha.s  primary  juris- 
diction. 

I  think.  Mr,  President,  with  all  def- 
erence, we  downgrade  and  denigrate, 
cast  a  shadow  on  our  parliamentary 
method  of  functioning  as  the  Senate. 
That  is  another  reason  we  should  clear 
the  decks,  clear  up  the  atmosphere, 
get  out  of  the  fog.  and  respectfully 
reject  this  amendment  by  a  large  vote. 
1  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized, 

Mr  RUDMAN  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wish  time? 

Mr  BIDEN,  Yes.  but  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  wait  until  Senator  Helms 
speaks.  I  would  like  a  few  minutes 
before  the  managers  close  out.  if  that 
is  possible. 

Mr,  RUDMAN  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  proceed  at  this 
moment. 

How  much  time  do  we  have  on  this 
side   Mr,  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two- 
and-a-half  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  for  Delaware. 

Mr  BIDEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  stop  the 
United  States  from  maintaining  its 
policy  of  not  undercutting  existing 
SALT  agreements  .so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  similar  restraints. 

The  President  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  for  his  present  ap- 
proach to  strategic  arms  control,  spe- 
cifically the  policy  of  not  undercutting 
SALT  and  the  pursuit  of  the  START 
negotiations.  Some  of  us  are  more  du- 
bious than  others  about  prospects  for 
success  in  the  negotiations,  but  we 
would  certainly  not  want  to  create 
strategic  instability  while  these  negoti- 
ations proceed.  The  amendment  raises 
the  specter  of  a  situation  in  which  no 
meaningful  controls  were  placed  on 
the  arms  race  and  each  side  was  free 
to  do  as  it  chose. 

It  IS  important  to  remember  that  the 
United  States  has  benefited  strongly 
from  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  by  SALT  II,  These  re- 
straints are  of  such  importance  that  it 
is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  we  should 
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not    capriciously    remove    the    obliga- 
tions the  Soviets  have  accepted. 

Under  SALT  the  Soviets  have  ac- 
cepted the  following  controls: 

No  deployment  of  the  SS  16  mobile 
missile  nor  upgrade  of  SS-20  to  the 
SS-16.  nor  production  of  the  third 
stage  of  the  SS-16  for  possible  conver- 
sion of  SS-20S. 

No  increases  in  ICBM  and  SLBM 
warheads  above  specified  limits. 

No  increases  in  the  Backfire  produc- 
tion rate. 

Continued  retirement  of  older 
SLBMs  and  .submarines  when  replace- 
ments are  built. 

No  additional  fixed,  land-based 
ICBM's  except  in  existing  silos,  with 
replaced  missiles  to  be  dismantled. 

Strict  limits  on  the  characteristics  of 
new  ICBM's  with  rules  governing 
characteristics  of  one  permitted  new 
type. 

No  testing  and  deployment  of  rapid 
reload/refine     capability     for     ICBM 
launchers. 
No  more    heavy"  ICBM  launchers. 
No  interference  with  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification. 

No  deliberate  concealment  measures 
which  impede  verification. 

No  deliberate  denial  of  telemetry  in- 
formation, including  encrypted  telem- 
etry, when  such  denial  impedes  verifi- 
cation. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
here  are  some  actions  the  Soviets 
could  easily  take  before  SALT  II 
would  expire  on  December  .31.  1985: 

Flight  testing  of  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM. 

Deployment  of  the  SS-18  with  more 
than  the  SALT  limit  of  10  warheads. 

Deployment  of  more  than  820  (Mul- 
tiple Independently  Targetable  Re- 
•  ntry  Vehicle,  MIRVd  ICBMs  or 
more  than  1,200  MIRVd  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 
Deployment  of  the  mobile  SS-16. 
Increasing  the  Backfire  production 
rate  beyond  30  per  year. 

Interference  with  our  national  tech- 
nical means. 

Deliberate  concealment  of  strategic 
programs  which  leaves  us  uncertain  as 
to  whether  we  have  reason  for  con- 
cern 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Ku.ssian.s  obligated  to  SALT  II  and  to 
lorestall  such  additional  Soviet  ac- 
tions, I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr     McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  1  minute.' 
Mr   HELMS  Ciladly,  Mr   President. 
The    PHF:SIUIN(;    officer.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  op- 
position to  the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  is  unequal  and  therefore  incon 
sistent  with  US.  law.  In  accordance 
with  another  law.  I  also  led  a  success- 
ful Senate  effort  in  September  1977  to 


prevent  President  Carter's  extended  or 
prolonged  compliance  with  the  ex- 
pired SALT  I  interim  offensive  agree- 
ment from  hindering  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  programs.  There  re- 
main .significant  constitutional,  legal, 
national  security,  and  political  prob- 
lems with  prolonged  U.S.  'unilateral 
compliance  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  has  not  received  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  Presidential 
ratification. 

Since  June  18,   1979.  when  SALT  II 
was   signed,    both    the    U.S.    and    the 
U.S.S.R.    have    been    obligated    under 
traditional     international     law    to    do 
nothing  which  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
still    unratified    on    both    sides.    U.S. 
policy    under    both    President    Carter 
and  President  Reagan  has  been  that 
the  United  States  would  do  nothing  to 
undercut  SALT  II,  as  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets show  equal  restraint.  The  United 
States  is  complying  precisely  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  State's  testimony  and  to  recently 
declassified    Defense    Department    di- 
rectives. Therefore,   the   whole  world 
should     recognize     that     the     United 
States  is  complying  with  SALT  II.  The 
Senate  also  has  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  Soviets 
are  meeting  the  staled  U.S.  criteria  for 
that  policy,  that   is.  that  the  Soviets 
show  equal  restraint  and  do  nothing  to 
defeat   the  object   and   purpose  or  to 
undercut  SALT  II.   LTnder  any   inter- 
pretation of  Soviet  obligations  under 
SALT  II,  a  Soviet  violation  of  a  funda- 
mental provision  of  SALT  II  constrain- 
ing new  type  ICBMs  would  both  un- 
dercut and  defeat  the  object  and  pur 
po.se   of  SALT   II,   and   cannot   be   re- 
garded as  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
unequal,  unbalanced,  and  destabiliz- 
ing. It  is  fatally  flawed.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  deter- 
mined that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  not 
in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  at  least  eight 
fatal  flaws  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  include  these  four  as  the  most 
important  fatal  flaws  of  SALT  II: 

First,  the  Soviet  monopoly  on  very 
heavy  ICBM's,  giving  them  326  SS-18 
very  heavy  ICBM's  to  zero  allowed  for 
the  United  States,  making  SALT  II 
fundamentally  unequal  in  the  most 
significant  strategic  capability— very 
heavy  ICBM's  deployment  of  which 
are  legally  denied  to  the  United 
States. 

Second,  allowing  the  Soviet  B.hc  ktire 
bomber,  which  has  intercontinental 
range  and  refueling  capability,  to  be 
uncounted  in  SALT  II,  when  Soviet 
Bison  bombers  with  shorter  range 
than  the  Backfire  and  scrapped  U.S. 
B-52  bombers  are  counted  in  SALT  II 
This  is  another  fundamental  inequal 
ity  of  SALT  II  contrary  to  the  Jackson 


amendment     legal     requireni>  tii     that 
there  be  equality  in  SALT  II 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
ICBM  counterforce  capability  would 
legally  be  allowed  to  grow  massively 
under  SALT  II,  through  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  new  ICBM's  carrying  in- 
creased numbers  of  warheads. 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  from  1.000  to 
2.000  stockpiled  ICBM's  capable  of 
rapid  reload  and  refire.  covert  soft 
launch,  and  mobile  launch  are  com- 
pletely unconstrained  by  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  thereby  circumventing  or  vio- 
lating all  of  the  SALT  II  delivery  vehi- 
cle ceilings:  2.400.  2,250,  1.320,  1.200, 
and  820.  Here  again  the  U.S.  legal  ob- 
jective of  equality  in  SALT  II  is 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  oppose  continued  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  There  is  a  strong  argument 
that  the  prolonged  Senate  inaction  on 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  together  with  the 
initiation  in  1982  of  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Soviets,  provide 
constructive,  de  facto  evidence  of  a 
U.S  intention  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide the  constitutional  arguments  for 
my  amendment  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  comply 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  the 
Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  treaty- 
making  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  simply  not  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  a  treaty  which 
is  unratified.  Moreover,  it  is  improper 
for  the  United  States  to  constrain  its 
strategic  forces  in  order  to  comply 
with  an  unratified  treaty.  There  are 
dangers  to  our  national  security  in 
such  extraconstitutional  compliance. 

Only  two  legal  methods  exist  for 
U.S.  compliance  with  an  arms  control 
treaty:  The  treat  ymaking  provision  of 
the  Constitution  must  be  exercised  or 
in  the  case  of  an  Executive  agreement 
on  arms  control,  there  must  be  further 
affirmative  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Section  33  of  the  1961  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  speci- 
fies these  two  methods  for  constrain- 
ing U.S.  military  forces  to  comply  with 
an  arms  control  treaty  or  an  Executive 
agreement. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  several  aspects 
of  my  amendment  deserve  comment  in 
light  of  these  constitutional  and  legal 
facts.  In  regard  to  the  deactivation  of 
292  U.S.  missiles  and  bombers  counted 
in  SALT  II.  I  am  aware  of  no  further 
affirmative  legislation  which  either 
authorizes  or  appropriates  funds  spe- 
cifically for  the  deactivation  of  these 
SALT  II  constrained  forces.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  general  operations 
and  maintenence  funds  of  the  Defense 
Department  are  being  used  to  achieve 
these  deactivations,  and  these  funds 
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,stu)uld  be  better  utili/ed  to  enhance 
U.S.  military  readuie.s.s  and  operation- 
al capabllitle.s  Second,  in  regard  to  the 
canceled  deployment  or  our  stockpiled 
Minuteman  III  ICBM's.  there  is  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  which  is 
both  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  fi.scai 
year  1982  defense  authorization  bills, 
specif ving  the  deployment  of  these 
stockpiled  ICBMs.  Yet  this  deploy- 
ment wa-s  canceled  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration ha-s  actually  admitted 
that  this  cancellation  occurred  in 
order  to  comply  with  SALT  II.  Thu.s, 
both  the  treat  ymaking  powers  and  tlic 
further  affirmative  legislation  proviso 
of  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  Act 
are  being  defied  by  this  cancellation. 

Third,  the  funds  for  modification  of 
our  ALCM-equipped  B-52s  to  carry 
strakelets.  which  are  observable  differ- 
ences required  by  SALT  II.  are  being 
explicitly  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  Congress,  despite  the  inconsistency 
of  this  modification  with  the  treaty- 
making  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  warheads  and  throwweight  of  the 
new  MX  ICBM  in  order  to  comply 
with  SALT  II  is  to  my  knowledge,  not 
authorized  or  covered  by  further  af- 
firmative legislation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  the  March  1980  guidance  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  the  mili- 
tary services  to  comply  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  section  33  of  the  ACDA 
Act  and  with  the  treatymaking  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  for  my  amendment  is 
thus  compelling.  We  must  comply  with 
our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  and  we 
must  safeguard  our  national  security. 
U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  especially 
in  light  of  substantial  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of  SALT 
II,  is  both  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 
as  well  as  dangerous.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  this  amendment,  and 
vote  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  the 
law,  and  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  3,  1980. 
former  President  Carter  asked  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  to  delay  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  President 
Carter  stated  then  that: 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  not  to  with- 
draw the  treaty  from  consideration,  but  to 
defer  the  debate  so  that  the  Congress  and  I 
as  President  can  assess  Soviet  actions  and 
intentions  *  '  ' 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  the  reason  President  Carter  de- 
layed the  Senate  SALT  II  debate.  Pre- 
viously, the  Soviet  combat  brigade  de- 
tected in  Cuba  had  delayed  the  debate. 
Since  President  Carter's  deferral  re- 
quest, we  have  had  other  examples  of 
Soviet  actions  and  intentions,  such  as 
their  violations  of  SALT  I,  SALT  II, 
the  chemical  weapons  protocol,  the  Bi- 
ological Warfare  Convention,  and  the 


Kennedy-Khrushche\      agreement     of 

1962. 

Anyone  who  pretends  that  arms  con- 
trol can  make  a  contribution  to  our  .se- 
curity must  agree  that  arms-control 
agreements  must  be  complied  with.  If 
there  is  no  penalty  for  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms-control  agreements,  the 
Soviets  will  have  every  incentive  to 
violate  them.  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  comply  with  arms-control 
agreements  in  the  face  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions and  Soviet  stonewalling  in  com- 
pliance discussions,  they  will  have 
even  more  incentive  to  persist  in  their 
\  iolations. 

We  are  at  a  critical  turning  point  m 
United  States-Soviet  arms-control  ne- 
gotiations. The  Soviet  arms-control 
violations  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
existing  and  future  arms-control 
agreements.  The  new  Soviet  ABM 
radar  at  Abalakovo  violates  the  cen 
tral  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Soviet  SS-X-25  violates  the  SALT 
II  new  types  rule,  which  is  also  the 
central  concept  for  the  build-down. 
Soviet  telemetry  encryption  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  effectively  verify 
SALT  II,  or  for  that  matter  a  build- 
down,  a  START,  an  INF,  or  a  freeze 
agreement. 

I  could  go  on  listing  major  U.S.  com- 
pliance concerns  regarding  Soviet  con- 
duct. Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  issues 
are  not  accidental.  Soviet  behavior  was 
conditioned  by  detente-era  rationaliza- 
tions of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  or 
circumvention  of  SALT  I.  The  clear 
trend  toward  increasingly  blatant 
Soviet  arms-control  violations  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  policy  I  am  advocating  is  quite 
simply  the  exercise  of  our  legitimate 
rights  under  international  law  to  sus- 
pend our  obligations  in  the  face  of  fla- 
grant Soviet  arms-control  violations. 
We  are  merely  denying  the  Soviets  the 
benefit  of  the  bargain.  If  the  Soviets 
resume  compliance  with  existing  arms- 
control  agreements,  there  is  no  im- 
pediment to  reinstating  them,  but  we 
would  be  sending  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
acts  of  international  lawlessness,  such 
as  flagrant  arms-control  violations. 

In  light  of  the  Soviet  destruction  of 
KAL-7.  also  contrary  to  an  interna- 
tional legal  obligation,  we  must  .send 
the  Soviet  Union  a  clear  message  that 
we  will  not  cravenly  acquie.se  in  such 
Soviet  actions  or  crude  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  threats. 

On  September  25  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  Stale  Department 
authorization  bill  that  was  then  before 
us  and  then  withdrew  the  amendment. 
I  suspect  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted  today  because  it  is  going  to 
startle  loo  many  people  and  it  is  going 
to  appear  to  be  an  irrevocable  act  and 
thev  would  like  to  have  a  little  more 
lime  to  think  about  it.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  focus 
upon  the  fact  that  there  are  violations 


of  SALT  11:  that  indeed  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  right  when  it 
said  that  the  SALT  II  provisions  were 
not  good  for  this  country  and  ought  to 
go  beyond  that. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  in  that  process  how  we  ham- 
string ourselves  in  defending  this 
country  by  complying  with  agree- 
ments that  we  negotiate,  the  other 
side  never  complies  with,  and  we  are 
afraid  to  say  quit. 

When  it  gels  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  negotiate,  the  question  then  has  to 
be  asked:  Are  we  better  off  to  negoti- 
ate while  we  are  being  hamstrung  by 
an  agreement  which  they  violate  and 
we  are  afraid  to  say  they  are  violating 
or  whether  or  not  we  can  negotiate 
most  from  .strength,  from  a  position 
that  says  that  we  are  going  to  act  to 
protect  the  security  of  this  country? 
Therefore.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleagues,  although  I  sus- 
pect it  is  too  radical  an  action  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor  in  the  limited 
amount  of  time  that  we  have  for 
debate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  At  least  we  started  the 
dialog.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  vield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.     President,     the     distinguished 
Senator    from    Maryland    made    the 
point  that  we  did  not  have  adequate 
time  to  debate  this.  I  would  only  say 
that  the  SALT  II  agreemen:  has  been 
around  for  4  years  that  this  Senator  is 
aware  of.  "We  are  all  very  well  aware  of 
it.  With  respect  to  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev   agreements    that    have    been 
brought  up  today.  I  attended  the  clas- 
sified briefing  Secretary  Shultz  gave, 
and  I  thought  he  gave  a  very  enlight- 
ened and  a  very  in-depth  review  of  the 
entire  situation  for  the  some  2  hours 
he  discussed  this  with  the  committee. 
When  I  left  the  committee.  I  made  the 
statement  that  in  1962  I  had  the  feel- 
ing we  had  been  sold  out.  I  think,  after 
having   heard  the  Secretary   of  Slate 
make    the    explanation    of    what    has 
happened,  from  my  point  of  view  we 
have  been  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick     on     the     Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreements.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous violations,   and   I   ask   unanimous 
consent  that  the  administration  viola- 
tion charges  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  VIOLATION  CHAKGES 

Have  the  Soviets  complied  with  the  1962 
Kennedv-Khrushchev  agreement?  On  Sep- 
tember 14.  1983.  President  Reagan  for  the 
second  time  as  President  made  an  important 
accusation  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  asked  publicly  if  the 
Soviet  Union  was  violating  the  1962  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  which  ended  the 
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Cubaii  Missile  Crisis.  President  Reagan  an- 
swered: 

.  .  That  agreement  (The  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  of  19621  has  been 
abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  considered  offensive  weapons,  not  defen- 
sive, there." 

This  is  the  second  time  that  President 
Reagan  has  accused  the  Soviets  of  violating 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement.  The 
word  "abrogated"  means  to  cancel,  disavow, 
or  annul.  The  Soviets  thus  have  already 
canceled,  disavowed,  or  annulled  the  1962 
agreement. 

President  Reagan  previously  accused  the 
Soviets  of  violating  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  in  April  1982.  on  national 
television.  In  addition,  CIA  Director  Casey. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Ikle.  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
all  during  the  spring  of  1982  also  explicitly 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  ending  the  1962 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

President  Reagan  stated  at  a  televised 
press  conference  in  April  1982: 

"There's  been  other  things  we  think  are 
violations  also  of  the  1962  agreement." 

OTHER  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  ACCUSATIONS 
OF  SOVIET  VIOLATION 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  defiance  of  a  solemn  accord,  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 
Reagan  administration  officials  drew  the 
appropriate  conclusions. 

In  March  1982.  CIA  Director  Casey  stated 
that  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment has  been  violated  for  20  years." 

Also  in  March  1982.  then  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  General  Jones  testified  to 
Congress:  "We  (the  JCS)  interpret  Soviet 
actions  in  Cuba  as  a  violation  of  the  1962 
Agreement."  Jones  added:  "They  have  gone 
beyond  the  1962  accords." 

Again,  in  March  1982,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Ikle  testified  to  Congress  that  the 
1962  agreement  "had  been  eroded  away  to 
nothing"  by  Soviet  actions,  and  he  con- 
firmed press  reports  of  a  possible  Soviet-nu- 
clear-delivery capability  from  Cuba. 

If  the  Soviets  are  violating  and  have  can- 
celled, disavowed,  and  annulled  the  very 
accord  which  ended  the  most  dangerous  nu- 
clear crisis  in  history,  is  the  world  now 
thrust  back  into  a  dangerous  nuclear  crisis? 
Will  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20  IRBMs  or 
SLBM's  in  Cuba  or  in  Nicaragua  only  com- 
pound the  danger  of  an  already  unprece- 
dented Soviet  threat? 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  itself  now  also  disavow  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  1962,  because  the 
original  U.S.  quids  pro  quo  have  not  been  re- 
ciprocated, and  the  Soviets  have  violated 
the  accord.  Further,  the  agreement  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
U.S.  law  of  the  land  dealing  with  Caribbean 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Finally,  if  we  are 
ever  to  stand  up  successfully  to  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  export  of  Marxist-Leninist  revolu- 
tion on  our  very  front  doorstep  in  Central 
America,  we  must  disavow  the  agreement. 
We  must  be  able  to  exerci.se  whatever  op- 
tions are  necessary  to  defeat  Soviet  expan- 
sionism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr  President,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
enormous  support  from  the  American 
people  for  the  President's  action  in  Grena- 
da. I  think  that  is  because  the  American 
people  seem  to  understand  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  foreign  policy,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  better  than  some  of  the 
people  at  the  Stale  Department  in  Washing- 


ton The  American  people  al.so  know  that 
the  1962  Cuba  re.solution.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 230  and  the  1982  Symms  resolution 
express  the  law  of  the  land  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
United  States  has  every  justification,  both 
legal  and  moral,  for  liberating  Grenada 
from  the  clutches  of  the  tyrants  in  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  American  people 
know  this  t>etler  than  our  striped  pants  dip- 
lomats. 

All  free  people  around  the  world  are  given 
great  hope  and  great  heart  to  think  that  the 
people  of  Grenada  will  be  able  to  continue 
now  with  a  life  in  which  they  have  the  op- 
portunity for  private  property,  for  upward 
mobility,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  future 
not  in  a  Communist  slave  camp  but  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  a  free  land,  thanks  to 
the  bold,  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  our 
President. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  rationale  is 
there,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Slate 
Department  is  not  using  their  very  best  ar- 
gument as  to  why  this  was  done  and  why  it 
should  be  done,  and  that  is  why  1  make 
these  remarks  this  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer for  his  indulgence,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  United  States  stand 
up  for  some  honest,  moral  principles, 
and  there  is  a  moral  question  here.  If 
we  continue  to  go  along  with  Soviet 
violations  and  we  are  in  compliance, 
we  are  helping  them.  We  are  saying  it 
is  OK.  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  OK. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
understand  that  the  time  for  the  vote 
has  arrived. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea.  "  If  I  were  at  liber- 
ty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTZ).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans)  would  vote  yea. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chii.es),  the  Senator  from  Ar 
izona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOirvE).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-50 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

BiiiKaman 

Hawklru 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chalee 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cochran 

L^aiitenberi! 

Sarbanes 

Cotipn 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

Cranston 

lyevin 

Specter 

D  Amalo 

Liigar 

Stafford 

Dantorth 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

DurentH-riter 

Milrhell 

Tsongas 

FAgleton 

Moynihan 
NAYS-29 

Armstrong 

Heflin 

Presslcr 

Boren 

Helms 

Pryor 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Symm.s 

Dixon 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

tJomenici 

Kasten 

Triblr 

Exon 

Long 

Wallop 

Garn 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Grassley 

McClure 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

ZorlrLsky 

Hechl 

Nickles 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 

Melcher.  against 

NOT  VOTING -20 


Abdnor 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bo.srhwitz 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Dt'Concini 


East 

Evans 

Glenn 

Goldwaler 

Hart 

Holllngs 

tnouye 


Kennedy 

Lieahy 

Percy 

Quayle 

Simpson 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  tabh  Mr  Helms' 
amendment  (No.  2501 )  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  go  to  the  next  amendment  — may  I 
say.  by  the  way.  I  fully  expect  one 
more  amendment  and  almost  surely 
one  more  rollcall  vote  before  the  day 
is  out— but  before  we  go  on.  I  would 
like  now  to  propound  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  believe  has 
been   carefully   worked   out   on   both 


sides  and  I  hope  will  not   b.    dbitrtcd 

to. 

Mr.  Prcsidt'iu  it  "Ac  <(iuld  luue  orcii  r 
in  the  Senate.  1  ani  somt;  to  read  thi.s 
two-page  agrecmient  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Those  Sen- 
ators wishing  to  engage  m  conversa- 
tions will  please  take  ihem  into  the 
cloakroom. 

The  majority  leader. 

ItNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
put  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ui-ianimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  Monday.  November  7. 

Further.  I  ask  that  at  no  later  than 
10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
HR  4185.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  rollcall  votes  which  are 
ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  2:45  p.m. 
on  Monday  be  stacked  to  occur  begin- 
ning at  2:45  p.m.  in  sequence,  with  the 
first  vote  to  be  15  minutes  in  length 
and  any  remaining  votes  in  sequence 
to  be  10  minutes  in  length. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments 
in  order  to  this  bill,  that  they  be  first- 
degree  amendments  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  .second-degree  amend- 
ment which  is  identified  in  the  list, 
and  that  they  be  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing time  agreements: 

First,  a  Bumpers  amendment  on  the 
MX,  80  minutes  for  the  proponents,  40 
minutes  for  the  opponents. 

Next,  the  Johnston  amendment 
dealing  with  the  B-1  bomber.  1  hour 
equally  divided. 

Next,  a  Kassebaum-Levin  amend- 
ment dealing  with  MIRV.  1  hour 
equally  divided. 

Next,  an  Inouye  amendment.  OMB 
circular.  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Next,  a  Byrd  amendment  on  Stealth, 
20  minutes  equally  divided. 

MR.  BYRD.  Which  may  not  be 
needed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next,  a  Byrd  amend- 
ment on  spare  parts.  20  minutes  equal- 
ly divided. 

Next,  a  Weicker-Chafee  amendment 
on  submarines.  1  hour  equally  divided. 
Next,  a  Tower  amendment  on  chemi- 
cal.  I  assume  that  is  the  binary  gas 
amendment,  2  hours  equally  divided. 

Next,  a  Bo.schwitz  amendment  to  the 
Tower  amendment,  1  hour  equally  di- 
vided. That  is  the  single  exception  to 
the  second-degree  prohibition. 

Next,  a  D'Amato  amendment  on 
Seneca.  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Next,  a  Quayle  amendment,  a  DOD 
amendment,  20  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Next,  a  Grassley  amendment,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  30  min- 
utes equally  divided. 


.N'txt.  a  Gra-ssley  amendment  dealing 
with  GAO  anahsi.^.  30  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Next,  a  Tower  amendmen'L  dealing 
with  additions  to  the  bill,  T'z  hour.^ 
equally  divided. 

Next,   a   Levin   amendment,   an   add 
back  to  the  bill.  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Next,  a  Kennedy  amendment. 
JTACMS,  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Then,  a  Melcher  amendment,  mili- 
tary pay.  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Next.  a  committee  amendment 
which  was  re.served  and  excepted  on 
McNeil  Island,  1  hour  equally  divided. 
Then,  an  Inouye  amendment  on 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  one-half  hour 
equally  divided. 

Next,  a  Byrd  amendment  dealing 
with  the  end  of  the  year  fiscal  spend- 
ing, 20  minutes  eaually  divided. 

Next,  a  Byrd  amendment  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment.  20  minutes. 

Then  a  Nunn  amendment,  one-half 
hour  equally  divided. 

A  Mattingly  amendment  on  consult- 
ants, one-half  hour  equally  divided. 

Next  an  Andrews  amendment  on 
warranties.  20  minutes  equally  divided. 
Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  busine.ss  on  Monday  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on 
Tuesday. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  and  that  at  that 
time  the  pending  amendment  be  the 
Tower  amendment  dealing  with  add- 
ons which  is  limited  to  I'a  hours 
equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  on 
Tuesday  between  the  hours  of  12  noon 
and  2  p.m. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  final  passage  occur  on  this  bill  at 
no  later  than  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be  waived 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 
Mr.  President.  I  amend  that  request 

in  this  respect: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr  President,  that  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  bill  itself  to  be  equally 
divided  and  the  control  to  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  addition?  That  is,  we  do 
have  an  agreement  that  the  binary 
and  the  Tower  add-on  amendments 
would  occur  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tower  is  the  first 
amendment  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
binary  is  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  part  of  the 
request  but  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side,  to  schedule 
them  that  way.  . 

May  I  point  out  that  the  li.stmg  of 
the  amendments  is  not  meant  to  be 


the   order   in   which   the   amendments 
will  nece.ssanly  occur. 

May  I  also  point  out,  Mr  President, 
that  only  these  amendments  will  be  m 
order  and  votes  may  occur  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  these  amendments  or  on  or  in 
relation  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DOMENICl  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object.  I  just 
have  a  question.  E\ ery  amendment 
was  explained  m  .some  way  except  the 
Byrd  sense  of  the  Senate.  What  is  that 
going  to  be  on'' 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  ha.<^  to  do  with  pro- 
posing to  the  President  that  he  ask 
the  Japanese  to  deal  fairly  and  square- 
ly with  us  rather  than  the  way  they 
are  dealing. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  May  I  pose  a  question 
to  the  majority  leader  relative  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta to  have  a  second-degree  amendment 
on  the  Tower  amendment?  Is  that  the 
Tower  add-on  amendment  on  Tuesday 
or  the  Tower  nerve  gas? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  told  it  is  the 
nerve  gas  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  that  would  be  the 
case.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  here  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  incorporates  the 
concept  of  build-down  into  the  binary 
production. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  And  no  other  amend- 
ment to  the  binary  chemical  warfare 
would  be  in  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  other  amendments 
are  in  order  except  those  listed.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  still  reserve  my 
right  to  object  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound the  same  question  to  the  major- 
ity leader  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  put  with  respect  to  the  Quayle 
and  Grassley  amendments.  They  were 
read  and  identified  but  I  do  not  think 
ifi  such  a  way  that  we  fully  under- 
stand what  they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  to  first 
answer  the  question  with  respect  to 
his  amendment.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion? ^  .  ^ 
Mr.  SARBANES.  One  is  a  GAO 
thing  and  the  other  says  the  sense  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Let  me  inform  the 
Senator  as  well  as  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  second  one  I  will  not  be  offer- 
ing. The  second  one  can  be  eliminated. 
Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  take  the  GAO 
analvsis  out  of  the  request? 
Mr-  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  one.  that  is  a 
senseof  the  Senate  resolution  on  com- 
petitive bids. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Quayle 
amendment  has  been  identified  as  a 
Department  of  Defense  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  Quayle 
amendment,  his  amendment  pertains 
to  a  DOD  report  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed, a  report  he  wishes  to  have  the 
DOD  directed  to  make.  I  believe  it  is 
an  amendment  we  will  be  able  to 
accept. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  is  it  the  intent  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  all  of  these 
amendments  presented  and  voted  on 
where  there  is  a  desire  for  debate  and 
vote  prior  to  final  passage? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  it  is.  In  that  con- 
nection, you  can  tell  from  the  number 
of  amendments  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  very,  very  busy  day  and  I  be- 
lieve a  very  later  day  on  Monday.  But 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay  as 
late  as  necessary  on  Monday  to  see 
that  everybody  who  has  an  amend- 
ment may  debate  it  within  the  provi- 
sions of  this  order. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Despite  our  best  efforts 
and  everybody's  best  efforts  if  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock  comes  and  there  are 
still  amendments  which  we  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
allow  at  least  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  The  Senators 
would  be  entitled  to  that  under  the 
rules.  This  is  a  limitation  on  debate, 
not  on  the  ability  of  the  Senator  to 
call  up  his  amendment,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  on  this  list,  and  have  it  voted 
upon 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  provision  in  this  agreement  for  a 
time  on  debatable  motions,  appeals  or 
points  of  order 

Mr    BAKER    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr   BYRD   Yes. 

Mr  BAKER  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely riKht.  I  will  amend  the  request 
in  that  re.spect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  debatable  motion,  points 
of  order  or  appeals  be  limited  to  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STEVKN.S  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  »  is  trying  to  work 
out  the  warranty  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  In  the  event 
that  cannot  be  worked  out,  the  Sena- 
tor's staff  informs  me  that  Mr.  Tower 
would  have  a  request  for  a  warranty 
amendment  of  his  own  and  he  wishes 
to  reserve  the  r\\\\\\  for  :i()  minutes  on 
a  warranty  .imitulnunt  il  he  does  not 
come  to  an  aKreetneni  with  tiie  Sena- 
tor. It  is  a  first  de^;rfc  amendment. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  add  that  to  the 
list,  a  Tower  amendment  on  warran- 
ties. 30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  still  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  does  not  list  a 
Nickles  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
an  oversight  if  I  did  not.  I  apologize.  It 
is  on  the  list. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  listed  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not  read  it.  It  is 
on  the  list.  It  should  be  included. 

Incidentally.  I  will  reread  this  list  to 
make  sure  everybody's  amendment  is 
on  it. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  majority 
leader  include  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  Nickles  for  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
want? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Twenty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twenty  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  on  a  possible  second-degree 
amendment  to  Nickles.  I  add  that  to 
the  request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield,  and  I  apologize 
for  asking  him  to  yield. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  consider  propounding  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  pro- 
pose a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  Tower  amendment  once  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  ha.s  been  dis- 
posed of.  Would  that  be  an  unfair  re- 
quest to  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  President:  That  after  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  is  disposed  of. 
it  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  offer  another  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  Tower  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  would  be  my  re 
quest.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  the  Senator 
inform  us  what  type  of  amendment  we 
are  talking  about?  Is  it  redundant  to 
the  Boschwitz  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR  It  would  not  be  redun- 
dant to  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not 
have  the  amendment  at  this  time  ex- 
actly worded,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  taking  $135  million  or  $138 
million  from  the  chemical  warfare 
funds  and  transferring  those  funds  to 
a  more  conventional  use. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr  BAKER.  May  I  make  sure  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  asking. 
Mr  President?  If  we  were  to  qualify 
an  amendment  to  Tower  after  Bosch- 
witz is  adopted,  if  Boschwitz  is  adopt- 
ed, it  would  constitute  3  degrees  of 
amendment.  I  would  not  wish  to  do 
that. 

If  the  Senator,  however,  is  asking 
that  if  Boschwitz  is  not  adopted,  an- 
other       second-degree        amendment 


would  be  in  order,  I  have  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  the  amendment 
framed  in  the  order  of  a  pure  substi- 
tute amendment  be  in  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  substitute  for  which 
one.  Mr.  President?  Boschwitz? 

Mr  PRYOR.  Well.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  start  first  with  the  Tower  amend- 
ment. Would  that  amendment  be  in 
order,  a  .substitute  for  the  Tower 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  if  we  can  frame  it  in 
this  way.  I  think  we  can  meet  his 
needs  and  avoid  any  problems  from 
the  parliamentary  standpoint  on  this 
side.  That  there  be  in  order  a  Pryor 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Tower  amendment  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  majority  leader  is 
saying  as  amended  by  the  Boschwitz 
amendment? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if 
amended  by  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Maybe  I  can  rephrase 
it  and  ask  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ask 
for  permission  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Tower  amendment,  notwith- 
standing the  submission  of  the  Bosch- 
witz amendment.  Is  that  in  order  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  will  do  in  this  formula- 
tion. 

I  think  the  sequence  of  events  would 
be  this:  Tower  would  be  up:  Boschwitz 
would  offer  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment. Whether  Boschwitz  is  adopted 
or  rejected,  it  would  still  be  in  order 
under  the  request  that  I  made,  or  I 
hope  it  would  still  be  in  order— I  shall 
ask  the  Chair  in  a  moment— for  the 
Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Tower 
amendment 

Mr  PRYOR  II  th.  i,a<i.  r  would 
consent  to  do  that  and  iiave  the  Chair 
maybe  give  a  ruling  on  that.  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  it 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  a.sk  the  Senator 
how  long  he  would  require  for  that 
amendmenf 

Mr.  PRYOR  On  that  particular 
amendment,  a  \er\  .short  period  of 
time.  Perhaps  on  that  ameiuiment.  10 
minutes  on  a  sht.    ami; id  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  BAKER  \  .  r  •,  '.wll.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 1  include  that  in  my  request: 
That  the  list  of  amendments  qualified 
to  be  offer<^d  shall  include  a  Pryor 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Tower  amendment,  as 
amended  if  amended  by  the  Boschwitz 
amendment,  on  which  thi  r*  bi  a  limi- 
tation of  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  question 
again,  may  I  propound  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry? 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 
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Mr.  BAKER.  In  this  tormulat  ion. 
would  It  be  m  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  offer  an  amendment 
such  as  would  be  pro\ideri  for  m  this 
agreement '' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
answer  to  the  question  of  ilie  majority 
leader  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr   BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Tht     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
McNeil  Island  amendment  will  not 
ocrur  before— the  lime  on  that  amend- 
ment will  not  start  running  before  3 
o'ciork  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  intlud.-  tlial  m  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  obiection':^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  could  we  order  some  se- 
quence to  begin  on  Monday'^  I  am  in- 
formed that  Senator  Bumpers  would 
be  willing  to  raise  the  MX  amendment 
as  the  first  order  of  business  on 
Monday.  I  would  like  to  specify  in  the 
agreement  that  that  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  add  to 
the  request  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  artion  on  this  bill  today,  the 
Bumpers  amendment  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing question  to  occur  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
Monday. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there   objection   to   the   entire   unani- 
mous-consent request  ol   the  majority 
leader? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  on  Monday,  No\ ember  7. 
1983.  at  no  later  than  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, H.R.  4185  (Order  No.  527).  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  that  only  the  following 
amendments  shall  be  in  order: 

Bumpers  amendment  on  MX.  80  minutes 
for  proponenUs.  40  minute.';  for  opponenU, 
which  shall  be  the  first  amendment  consid- 
ered. 

Johnston  amendment  on  B-1.  1  hour, 
equally  divided  ..,r.,r 

Kassebaum  Levin  amendment  on  MIRV, 
1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Inouye  amendment  on  OMB  circular,  1 
hour,  equally  divided. 

Byrd  amendment  on  Stealth,  20  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

Byrd  amendment  on  spare  parts.  20  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

Byrd  amendment  on  sense  of  Senate.  20 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Byrd  amendment  on  end  fiscal  year  spend- 
ing, 20  minutes,  f^qualls  divided. 

Wi-iciierChafff  amendment  on  subma- 
rines, 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Tower  amendment  on  chemical.  2  hours, 
equally  divided 

Boschwitz  amendment  in  second  degree  to 

Tower  amendment.  1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Pryor    substitute    amendment    to    Tower 

amendment,    a.s    amended,    if    amendf-d.    20 

minutes,  equally  divided 
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Nickles  amendment  to  delete  provision,  1 
hour,  equally  divided. 

Byrd  amendment  in  second  degree  to 
Nickles  amendment.  20  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

DAmato  amendment  on  Seneca,  20  min- 
utes, equally  divided 

Quayle  amendment  on  DOD.  20  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

Gra-ssley  amendment  on  sense  of  Senate, 
30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Tower  amendment  on  additions  to  bill,  rn 
hours,  equally  divided. 

L#vin  amendment  on  add  back,  30  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

Kennedy  amendment  on  JTACMS.  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Melcher  amendment  on  Military  pay,  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Commiltee  amendment  on  McNeil  Island. 
1  hour,  equally  divided,  but  not  to  be  consid- 
ered before  3:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  Nov.  7. 
1983 

Inouye  amendment  on  Hickam  AFB  to 
state.  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Nunn  amendment  on  fighter  engines.  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mattingly  amendment  on  consultants.  30 
miuntes.  equally  divided. 

Tower  amendment  on  warranties,  30  min- 
utes, equally  divided 

Andrews  amendment  on  warranties.  20 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Ordered  further.  That  any  rollcall  votes 
ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  2:45  p.m.  on 
Monday.  November  7,  1983.  be  stacked  to 
occur  beginning  at  2:45  p.m.  in  sequence, 
with  the  first  vole  to  be  15  minutes  in 
length  and  any  remaining  amendments  in 
sequence  be  10  minutes  in  length. 

Ordered  further.  That  lime  on  any  debata- 
ble motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which 
is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  enter- 
tains debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled;  Provid- 
ed. That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  9:30  a.m  on 
Tuesday.  November  8.  1983.  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  H.R  4185.  and  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  the  Tower 
amendment  dealing  with  chemicals,  on 
which  there  shall  be  2  hours. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  bnl,  debate  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr,  Stevens >  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  or  their  desig- 
nees: Provided.  That  the  .said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill. 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendmenUs.  de 
batable  motions,  appeals,  or  poinl-s  of  order 
Ordered.  That  the  vote  on  final  pa.s.sage 
occur  on  H.R.  4185  at  no  later  than  6  p.m 
on  Tuesday,  November  8.  1983. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2502 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  review  certain  pro 
curement  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  report  Us 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  for  himself  and  Mr  Sasser.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  BoREN.  Mr  Armstrong.  Mrs 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Pressler. 
and  Mr.  Pryor.  propo.ses  an  amendment 
numbered  2502. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

STUDY  OF  weapon  SYSTEMS  SPARE  PARTS 
PROCUREMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  .  (a>  Not  later  than  June  1.  1984, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Office')  shall  review  the  procurement 
practices,  regulations,  and  reform  proposals 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  weapon  systems  and  shall  trartsmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  of  the  office 
relating  to  such  matters  The  report  shall 
include  ( 1 1  an  evaluation  ol  the  adequacy  of 
the  reform  proposals  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote practices  and  the  development  of  di- 
rectives which  will  achieve  control  of  costs, 
economy,  and  efficiency  m  the  procurement 
of  such  "spare  parts  and  (2)  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  such  spare  parts  as  the 
Office  considers  appropriate. 

(b)(li  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
practices,  regulations,  and  reform  proposals 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parUs 
for  weapon  systems  a-s  the  Office  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  <a). 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  m  procuring  spare 
parts  for  weapon  systems  as  the  Inspector 
General  acquires  during  his  audits  of  such 
practices  and  the  Office  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  subsection  (ai. 

(ci  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  have  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  the 
report  required  by  subsection  lai  before  the 
report  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
comments  of  the  Inspector  General  shall  be 
included  m  such  report 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr,  President,  for  a 
brief  moment,  may  I  now  announce 
thai  there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. I  do  expect,  however,  that  there 
will  be  another  vole  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
rommend  the  highly  dedicated  efforts 
of  our  leadership.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  was  part  of  it.  too. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  cooperation,  especially  the 
minority  leader, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment.  It  all  depends  on  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  requires  a  new  and  hard  look  at 
the    Pentagons   spare    parts    procure- 
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ment  practices.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  recent  reports  suggestinK 
there  is  entirely  too  much  waste  and 
sloppiness  in  Secretary  Weinbergers 
Pentagon.  This  is  particularly  true,  ap- 
parently, in  the  general  area  of  pro- 
curement of  spare  parts. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  Department  of 
Defense  budget  represents  a  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  American  defense 
program.  There  is  not  any  di.spute 
that  we  need  a  strong  defense  program 
and  the  bill  to  pay  for  it  is  large  and 
will  continue  to  be  large.  The  DOD  ap- 
propriations bill  will  cost  taxpayers 
over  $251  billion.  Not  all  Senators 
agree  on  the  urgency  of  all  the  pro- 
grams in  the  defense  budget,  of 
course,  but  by  and  large  the  general 
level  of  commitment  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  dispute. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  dedicate  such  large  sums  to  nation- 
al defense,  we  need  to  take  special  care 
that  the  funds  are  spent  prudently. 
We  need  to  look  very  sharply  at  prac- 
tices and  situations  where  there  is 
waste.  We  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  spend  these  dollars  efficiently,  to 
stretch  them  out.  to  make  them  go 
further.  It  is  admittedly  a  difficult 
task  for  the  Pentagon  managers  to  ac- 
complish cost  savings,  to  buy  efficient- 
ly, and  to  rigorously  enforce  economi- 
cal buying  practices.  It  is  also  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  Congress  to  conduct 
effective  oversight  in  the  unglamorous 
and  complicated  area  of  procurement 
contract  practices.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  we  all  desire-  the  most  eco- 
nomical costing  of  defense  hardware 
systems  and  spare  parts— recent  re- 
ports strongly  indicate  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement. 

To  achieve  more  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Congress  2  years  ago  created  an  inde- 
pendent Inspector  General.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  administration 
fought  the  creation  of  this  post.  But 
the  wisdom  of  this  move,  which  result- 
ed from  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
number  of  Senators— particularly  Sen- 
ators Bentsen.  Pryor.  Roth,  and 
Eagleton— has  now  become  obvious. 
In  the  area  of  spare  parts  procure- 
ment, the  Inspector  General  caused 
DOD  to  develop  a  series  of  initiatives 
which,  if  followed  up  properly— I 
repeat  if  followed  up  properly  by  both 
Pentagon  managers  and  the  oversight 
committees  in  Congress— should  save 
the  taxpayer  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion devoted  to  a  draft  audit  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  engine  spare  parts. 
The  report  is  not  final.  It  is  undergo- 
ing revision  at  this  time,  and  the  serv- 
ices in  fairness  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  findings  of 
the  auditors.  But  Mr.  President,  the 
overwhelming  evidence  contained  in 
this    audit     points    unmistakably     to 


shockingly  bad  practices  in  the  pro 
curement  of  spare  parts.  Although 
many  of  the  details  of  the  report  are 
being  challenged,  the  thrust  of  the 
report  is  clear.  Parts  are  not  being 
purchased  in  a  cost  effective  manner. 
Cost  growth  of  spare  parts  far  exceeds 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  — in  many 
cases  the  cost  growth  is  as  much  as 
500  percent.  Procedures  designed  to 
assure  that  the  Government  pays  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  were  not  being 
implemented,  according  to  the  report. 
Most  of  the  expenditures  on  engine 
spare  parts  were  not  based  on  competi- 
tive bidding— instead,  they  were  based 
on  sole  source  procurement  contracts 
from  prime  contractors. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  recently 
stated  that,  depending  on  how  one  de- 
fines spare  parts,  the  Pentagon  spends 
between  $3  billion  and  $13  billion  a 
year  in  this  area.  The  potential  for 
waste  in  this  area.  then,  runs  into 
many  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

Two  general  areas  appear  to  need 
correction:  First,  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracts themselves,  clauses  such  as 
price  redeterminable  ordering  agree- 
ments were  a  sole  source  contractor 
can  escalate  prices  at  will  from  year  to 
year:  and  second,  the  practices  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  offices.  These  offices 
are  apparently  often  undermanned 
and  rushed  to  get  the  ordering  of 
parts  done  on  time,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  what  one  might  term  an  "atti- 
tude problem"  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials themselves.  Furthermore,  recent 
press  reports  indicate  that  at  least 
part  of  the  problem  may  result  from 
the  practices  of  the  prime  contractors. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  prime 
contractors  to  promote  competition 
for  their  own  products.  However, 
prime  contractors  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  block  competitive  behav- 
ior in  their  own  industries. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  action  by 
the  Inspector  General  has  prodded 
Secretary  Weinberger  to  announce  a 
new  10-part  program  to  attack  pricing 
abuses  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  is  encouraging  that  he  has  been 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  the 
audits  "demonstrate  conclusively  that 
we  must  make  major  changes  in  the 
way  we  order  and  purchase  spare 
parts."  This  program,  which  includes  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  to 
promote  competition  and  cost-cutting, 
is  commendable.  But  it  will  take  very 
rigorous  follow  through.  It  will  take  a 
sustained  effort  throughout  the  De- 
fense Eistablishmenl. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  oversight  by 
the  Senate  is  needed.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Tower,  has 
held  hearings  on  this  whole  matter, 
and  plans  further  work  on  it.  It  will 


take  a  great  deal  of  «(lort  by  th<-  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure. 

In  order  for  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  oversight  function  properly  and 
fully,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
provided  a  thorough  and  objective 
report  on  this  whole  complex  area  of 
spare  parts  procurement  for  our  weap- 
ons systems.  The  work  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  has  been  an  invaluable 
contribution  so  far.  He  is.  I  hope,  just 
getting  started.  From  all  indications 
he  is  doing  a  difficult  job  expeditious- 
ly and  fairly.  He  is  to  be  commended. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
worthwhile  and  needed  supplement  to 
this  work  can  be  performed  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP)  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  is  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility of  the  OFPP  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness 
in  the  Federal  procurement  process. 
The  basic  reason  that  Congress  cre- 
ated this  office  in  1973  was  that  there 
was  no  central  office  in  the  executive 
branch  prepared  to  provide  Congress 
with  recommendations  for  improving 
the  procurement  process.  Its  goal, 
therefore,  its  mission  is  to  improve 
Federal  procurement. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  appropriate 
that  this  independent  office  conduct  a 
review  and  analysis  of  the  weapons- 
systems  spare  parts  procurement  crisis 
which  has  erupted  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Inspector  General.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  OFPP  conduct  an 
in-depth,  thorough,  investigation  of 
the  procurement  practices  and  regula- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  essential  that  an  analysis  be  done  of 
how  effective  the  reform  programs  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
this  area  will  be.  The  goal  of  these  re- 
forms is  to  cut  costs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  pro- 
grams. I  share  that  goal. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  do 
just  that. 

The  OFPP  is  directed  to  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  June  1.  1984. 
on  the  adequacy  of  those  reform  pro- 
grams announced  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger this  past  summer.  The  overall 
question  is  how  adequate  are  those 
programs  in  promoting  practices  and 
developing  directives  which  will 
achieve  substantially  better  cost  con- 
trol, economy,  and  efficiency  in  the 
purchase  of  spare  parts.  The  amend- 
ment al.so  directs  the  OFPP.  in  the 
context  of  its  report,  to  provide  recom- 
mendations which  may  be  appropriate 
for  legislative  action  by  the  Congress 
in  the  procurement  area.  It  is  expected 
that  the  OFPP  will  consult  carefully 
with  the  Inspector  General  in  the 
course  of  its  investigation  and  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  data  de- 
veloped by  the  Inspector  General  be 
made  available  upon  request  to  the 
OFPP.  Furthermore,  the  amendment 
requires    that    the    Inspector    General 


comment  upon  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  OFPP  in  its 
report  to  the  Congress.  My  intention 
is  that  the  close  cooperation  of  the  In- 
spector General  with  the  OFPP  will 
result  in  a  more  solid  and  valuable 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  pricing 
abuses  to  continue  unabated.  It  has 
been  reported  that  one  supplier  sold 
the  Navv  a  clawhammer  for  $435  dol- 
lars and  a  12-foot  measuring  tape  lor 
$437  dollars.  The  press  has  reported  a 
number  of  such  outrageous  epi.sodes. 
If  these  practices  are  not  corrected, 
and  followup  does  not  bring  the  major 
changes  needed,  it  is  going  to  be 
nearly  impossible  to  sustain  the  5-per- 
cent real  growth  in  defense  spending 
which  has  seemed  appropriate.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger is  seeking  a  17-percent  budget 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1985  compared 
to  1984  This  would  be  a  real  growth 
rate  of  around  12  percent.  I  think  even 
5  percent  will  be  difficult  if  the  evi- 
dence continues  to  mount  on  waste  in 
the  Weinberger  Pentagon. 

It  mav  well  take  legislative  action  to 
correct  "some  of  these  abuses.  1  will  be 
looking  with  interest  at  the  situation 
as  it  unfolds-both  in  the  new  audits 
that  are  now  being  conducted  in  other 
spare  parts  areas,  such  as  electronic 
parts,  and  in  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations by  the  committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  authored  a  sound  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  author- 
ization bill  which  implemented  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Inspector 
General.   Additional   legislative  action 
may   well   be  appropriate   in   the  near 
future.  The  continuing  action  by  the 
Inspector  General,  supplemented  and 
put  into  perspective  by  the  report   I 
am  proposing  be  done  by  the  Office  of 
Federal    Procurement    Policy,    should 
provide  the  Congre-ss  with  the  appro- 
priate recommendations. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with   the   remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  also 
to  ask  his  permission  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  his  amendment. 

Senator  Levin  and  I  and  others  who 
serve  not  only  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  also  on  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  have  been 
conducting  hearings  and  oversight 
proceedings  to  try  to  determine  what 
in  fact  is  going  on  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  my  judgment,  being 
wasted  particularly  in  the  field  of 
spare  parts. 

This  past  week,  in  the  Govfrnmenlal 
Affairs  Committee,  we  had  a  hearing. 
and  we  found  that  a  4-ceni  diode  cost 
the  Defense  Department  over  $100. 
We  found  that  a  plastic  cap  that  goes 
on  the  bottom  of  a  stool  on  one  of  our 


aircraft,  the  AWACS.  which  may  cost 
26  cents,  w^as  being  billed  at  $1,118  per 
plastic  cap. 

We  had  testimony  of  loveseats  and 
chairs  in  ships  going  for  $5,000  and 
$6,000.  It  is  simply  an  outrageous  situ- 
ation. In  my  judgment,  what  we  have 
is  a  looting  mentality  taking  place 
among  our  defense  contractors.  Not 
only  is  it  unconscionable  pricing— a 
word  that  has  been  used  many  times— 
in  mv  judgment  it  goes  further;  I 
think  it  is  criminal.  I  think  we  have  a 
case  of  criminal  behavior  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  contractors  who  charge 
hundreds  or.  indeed,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a  4-cent  or  5-cent  item  and 
pass  that  on  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  I  think  it  represents  an  atti- 
tude that  is  not  only  arrogant  but  con- 
temptuous, contemptuous  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  contemptuous  of 
the  Congress,  and  ultimately  contemp- 
tuous of  the  American  taxpayer  who 
has  to  pay  the  bill. 

I  say  this,  in  addition,  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia:  It  is  not 
only  going  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
to  conduct  a  study  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations about  what  .sort  of  reform 
has  to  take  place.  OFPP  is  going  to  go 
out  of  business.  OFPP.  unless  Con- 
gress reauthorizes  it,  is  going  to  go  out 
of  business.  There  is  a  bill  pending 
now  on  which  a  hold  has  been  placed. 

to  reauthorize  the  OFPP.  Not  only  do 
we  have  to  reauthorize  OFPP.  but  we 

have  to  restore  its  regulatory  author- 

'   The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
more  lime.  Will  the  distinguished 
manager  vield  me  1  minute  on  the  bill, 
so  that  i  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHEN.  In  addition  to  conduct- 
ing the  study,  we  need  fundamental 
procurement  reform,  more  competi- 
tion, and  we  have  to  insist  upon  our 
proceedings  of  debarment  and  .suspen- 
sion. If  we  find  a  defense  contractor 
engaging  in  fraudulent  activity,  he 
should  be  debarred  from  doing  busi- 
ness not  only  with  DOD  but  also  with 
everv  other  Government  agency. 

This  IS  just  the  beginning,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement,  for  his  support,  and  for 
his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  o^  the  Senator 
from  Maine  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  oi  t  lu-  bill  yield  me  a  moment 
on  the  bill'' 
Mr.    STEVENS.    I    rannot    define    a 

moment. 

Mr   LEVIN.  One  minute. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  One  minute. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.    President,    I    compliment    the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Cohen  has  mentioned  that 
we  have  held  many  hearings  in  two 
committees.  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services,  in  the  area  of  spare 
parts. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  competition  and  not 
enough  vigilance.  This  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
help  promote  some  vigilance.  A 
number  of  amendments  have  been 
adopted  recently  by  Congress  to  pro- 
mole  competition  and  vigilance.  They 
are  both  needed. 

The  parts  situation  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  described  was  dupli- 
cated by  a  number  of  other  horror  sto- 
ries. I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  saw  this  or  not.  but  we 
were  about  lo  pay  $9,700  for  a  part 
that  cost  12.5  cents.  We  were  about  to 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  two  pieces 
of  wire  that  you  can  get  free  at  the 
hardware  store. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  W^est  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  ask  that  he  adds  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  bill.  Mr. 
Biennis  not  being  here. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there 
needs  to  be  greater  review  of  the  pro- 
curement svstem.  particularly  in  the 
area  of  small  parts.  That  is  why  we 
readily  agreed  to  an  amendment  to 
hire  additional  auditors. 

I  can  count,  so  I  am  not  going  lo 
oppose  this  amendment  now.  But  I 
think  the  Senate  should  realize  that 
this  IS  another  study  to  be  made  by 
people  who  have  been  hired  to  find 
the  problems,  not  to  write  reports  to 
Congress.  This  puts  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  another  group,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
and  then  requires  that  report  to  be  re- 
viewed again  by  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al and  the  Inspector  General  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  there  finding  fraud. 
abuse,  and  corruption. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  about  fraud, 
abuse,  and  corruption.  When  we  heard 
about  these  parts  that  cost  26  cents 
and  are  being  billed  for  $14  or  $1,400, 
we  held  a  hearing  on  that.  That  was 
unitarv  billing.  The  supplier  provided. 
sav  a  thousand  parts,  and  he  billed 
them  on  a  unit  basis,  rather  than  list- 
ing each  one  at  26  cents  or  39  cents  or 
$140,000. 

The  Inspector  General  looked  at 
that     and    there   was   nothing   wrong 
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^vith  It  We  juivi.scil  thfui  to  li.st  II  thf 
other  wa.w  It  w:ll  ro.sl  ihr  ( Juv  mimfnt 
more  money  to  pas  I  he  cunt  raetor  for 
having  to  hire  romputer  people  to 
punch  111  the  iiuluidiiai  parl.s  and  list 
them  and  have  that  control,  rather 
than  to  bill  the  Governnienf  on  a  uni- 
tary basis  for  all  thi  parts  they 
supply. 

I  understand  that  it  makes  nice 
reading  to  indicate  that  that  was 
fraud.  It  wa.s  not  fraud.  We  had  a 
hearing'  and  it  wa.s  not  fraud.  There 
'.vcrc  Mime  individual  cases  where 
there  was  fraud. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Inspector 
General  could  spend  his  time  finding 
that  fraud  and  not  writing  more  re- 
ports. 

Unfortunately,  my  good  friend  has 
enough  votes  to  win.  and  1  accept  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  really  support  it. 
I  hope  he  understands  my  reluctance 
with  respect  to  another  series  of  re- 
ports to  sit  on  a  shelf.  I  will  take  you 
to  our  office  and  let  anybody  see  the 
reports  we  have.  We  do  not  have 
enough  staff  to  keep  track  of  them,  let 
alone  read  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute. 
Mr.  STFA'KNS  I  yield. 
Mr.  STK.NNIS  Mr.  President,  no  one 
is  better  at  finding  things  than  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  But  this  matter 
of  parts  has  become  so  important  and 
so  expensive  and  there  is  so  much  of  it 
every  year  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  something  that  puts  the  finger 
on  them.  Perhaps  more  elaborate  leg- 
islation would  have  been  better,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  this  will  help  to 
make  a  start,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
worth  something  in  saving  money.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
for  that  reason. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  further  debate  on   the  amend- 
ment? Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my  name 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  delay 
long  enough.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a 
majority  as  cosponsors,  and  we  will 
not  have  to  take  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment I  see  no  reason  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote 

Mr  HYKIJ  I  had  understood  that 
the  leadership  wanted  one  more  roll- 
call vole  today,  and  I  thought  this 
might  be  it. 


Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  F're.si<i.iii ,  I  m^ 
gest  the  absenei'  ot  a  ijuonini  and  I 
will  ascertain  that. 

The  PRESIDING  C)FFICt;R.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICKH  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-I-ICtlt.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  Weicker). 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans),  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  "that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Burdick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frpm  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from  II- 
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hnoi.s    '  Mr 
■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Jepsen.)  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote'' 

The  result  wa.s  announced-  yeas  66, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

t  Rollcall  Vote  No.  336  Leg] 


YEAS-66 

ArmstronK 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hecht 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Heinz 

Pell 

Boren 

Helms 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Jep.sen 

Randolph 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Rudman 

DAmato 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Long 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Specter 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Malsunaga 

Stennis 

East 

Mattmgly 

Symms 

Exon 

McClure 

Trible 

Ford 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Grassley 

Moynihan 
NAYS-5 

Zorinsky 

Denton 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Dole 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Abdnor 

Durenberger 

LAUtenberg 

Andrews 

Evans 

Laxalt 

Baurus 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hart 

Percv 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Holling.5 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 
Dixon 

Inouye 
Kennedy 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  Byrd's  amendment  (No. 
2502)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
an  amendment  we  have  discussed.  I 
yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing his  amendment  to  the  desk. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2503 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Pryor.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2503. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following:. 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
competition,  which  is  neces.sary  to  enhance 
innovation,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency, 
and  which  has  served  our  nation  so  well  In 
other  spheres  of  political  and  economic  en- 
deavor, should  be  expanded  and  increased  in 
the  provision  of  our  national  defense. 


Mr  GRASSLEY  Mr.  President  and 
Memb.Ts  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
language  just  read  .speaks  for  itself  so 
I  will  not  take  very  much  time  of  the 
Senate 

Mr    President.  Senator  Pryor  and  I 
offer  this  sen.se  of  the  Senate  resolu 
tion  as  an  expre.ssion  of  a  vital  need  to 
strengthen       our      national       defense 
tlirougli  the  benefits  of  competition. 

Manv  of  us  in  the  Congre.s.s.  and  the 
American  public  in  general,  are  becoin- 
ing  inrrea-smgly  alarmed  at  outrageous 
pricing  by  large  defense  contractors. 
and  the  poor  quality  and  p.  rlorinance 
of  what  we  are  buying 

But  such  results  should  not  come  a,s 
a  surpri.se  to  us.  Not  if  we  understand 
these  as  the  products  of  a  system  do- 
nated by  monopoly  and  centralization. 
Last  week,  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Tucson  paper,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
describing  mismanagement  and  egre- 
gious overpricing  by  the  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co..  in  the  production  of  the 
Maverick  missile. 

According  to  the  report.  Hughes  is 
.spending  an  average  of  over  3.000 
hours  to  do  what  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
says  should  take  le.ss  than  180  hours. 

Translated  into  efficiency,  that 
means  it  takes  Hughes  17  times  what 
it  should  to  roll  a  Maverick  missile  off 
the  assembly  line. 

Industrial  work  is  measured  by  the 
standard  labor  hour,  or  the  standard 
hour  of  output.  It  is  a  measure  of 
work,  not  time.  It  is  the  amount  of 
work  that  a  trained  worker  will  do  in 
an  hour,  given  adequate  supervision 
and  tools,  working  at  a  normal  pace, 
with  suitable  allowances  for  coffee- 
breaks,  trips  to  the  restroom,  cleanup 
time,  and  so  forth. 

How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  allow 
ourselves  to  be  charged  for  17  times 
the  amount  of  work  that  should  go 
into  what  we  buy  The  answer  is  quite 
simple:  We  do  not  demand  other  com- 
petitors to  do  what  we  ask  of  Hughes, 
or  of  any  other  prime  contractor  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  prefer 
competition  because  it  work.  We  view- 
competition  as  necessary  to  reduce 
costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
products.  In  the  general  economy, 
competition  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  monopoly  and  central- 
ization, which  stifle  innovation,  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency.  The  values  we 
have  traditionally  demanded  have  led 
to  a  political  economy  whose  freedom 
and  productivity  are  the  rival  of  the 

world. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  we 
fail  to  apply  these  same  values  to  the 
much  more  critical  area  of  our  Na- 
tions  defense.  For  our  defense,  we 
allow  labor  markups  to  exceed  the 
norm  bv  a  factor  of  17.  It  is  grotesque. 
But  it  exists.  It  exists  becau.se  m  the 
realm  of  the  defense  indu-stry.  there  is 
an  absence  of  competition.  So  plastic 


stool -caps  can  cost  a  thou.sand  dollars, 
wa.shers  can  cost  $700.  and  on  and  on. 
When  we  view  the  defen.se  industry, 
we  understand  the  problem  as  an  over- 
pricing of  the  products  we  buy.  Prod- 
ucts cost  many  times  what  they  would 
cost  in  a  market  economy.  It  is  be- 
cau.se  there  are  no  checks  and  bal- 
ances within  the  industry.  There  is  no 
competition. 

But  in  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy, 
the  problem  is  different.  There,  the 
problem  is  the  buy-m.  The  buy-in  rep- 
resents a  deliberate,  overoptimistic  bid 
pumped  into  the  system  by  a  program 
manager  whose  incentives  are  simply 
to  startup  a  program  and  get  it 
funded.  His  program  will  be  bought  if 
he  can  show  it,s  cost  will  decline  in  the 
outvears. 

Although  the  costs  of  such  programs 
are  invariably  and  systematically  un- 
derestimated, they  appear  as  projected 
costs  in  DOD's  5-year  defense  budgets. 
When  the  outyears  come  to  pass,  how- 
ever, actual  costs  alway.s  exceed  sub- 
stantially the  projected  costs,  and  so 
execution  of  these  programs  require 
more  resources. 

We  talk  of  these  programs,  and  the 
collective  budget.  a,s  being  underfund- 
The underfunded  budget  is  a  phe- 
nomenon inherent  to  any  bureaucracy. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  centralized  proc- 
ess. It  can  occur  if  there  exists  no  suit- 
able svstem  of  checks  and  balances, 

Mr,  President,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  check  to  the  central- 
ized bureaucracy.  The  strength  of  our 
national  defense  requires  it.  But  to 
provide  such  a  check,  we  need  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  in- 
sights into  how  it  functions,  and  what 
its  incentives  are. 

We  must  be  sufficiently  critical,  yet 
constructive.  In  the  case  of  our  nation- 
al defense,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  we  are  not  reaping 
the  benefits  of  competition,  but  in- 
stead suffering  the  abuses  of  its  ab- 

S6ncc 

This  resolution  offered  by  my.self 
and  Senator  Pryor.  would  be  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  that  increased 
competition  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
our  national  defen.se  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  value  of  our  defense  dollars,  I 
urge  the  resolution's  adoption, 
•  Mr,  PRYOR,  Mr,  President,  I  urge 
Senate  approval  of  the  re.solution  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Grassley)  and  I  have  proposed  to  ex- 
pre.ss  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that 
competition  be  increased  in  defense 
contracting  activities.  Such  competi- 
tion will  .serve  the  taxpayers  and  will 
serve  the  interests  of  national  .securi- 

"Mr  GRASSLEY,  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Phv'R  for  his 
work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed   this   amendment   with   the 


distinguished  Senator  It  is  a  .sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  com- 
ment from  his  side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr,  BYRD,  Mr,  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  is  not  opposition  to 
this  amendment  on  this  side, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     amendment     (No.     2503)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,     STEVENS.     Mr,     President,     I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa-s 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  that 
will  finish  the  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  this  evening,  I  do  thank  all  of 
those  who  have  been  working  on  the 
bill,  and  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  pa- 
tience, 

Mr,  President,  on  Monday  when  we 
return  to  the  bill,  I  might  state  that 
we  do  have  an  understanding  now  that 
Senator  Bi'mpers  will  present  his  MX 
amendment;  followed  by  Senator 
Nickles.  if  he  decides  to  present  his 
amendment:  followed  by  Senator  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  who  has  an  amendment  on 
consultants;  followed  by  Senators 
Weicker  and  Chafee.  who  have  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  the  support 
submarine. 

That  means  we  will  start  off  early  on 
Monday,  The  votes  on  those  amend- 
ments, if  they  are  ordered,  will  occur 
later  in  the  afternoon  under  the  agree- 
ment which  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  Senate. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MUST  PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr,  BY'RD  Mr,  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  UP  wire  service  story  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record, 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
ported statement  by  an  aide  to  Sena- 
tor Dole  to  the  effect  that  White 
House  officials  told  him  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  wait  to  see  what 
the  Senate  proposes. 

In  view  of  the  President's  election 
promises  that  he  would  balance  the 
budget  by  1983,  if  not  1982,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  unprecedented  large 
budget  deficits  that  are  now  occurring 
and  will  occur  in  the  years  ahead,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  ought 
to  get  off  the  sideline  and  participate 
directlv  in  the  efforts  to  reduce  the 
budget'  deficits.  These  deficits  have  oc- 
curred because  of  the  failure  of  Mr. 
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Reagan's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
So  instead  of  his  waiting  to  see  what 
the  Senate  proposes,  he  himself  needs 
to  provide  leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFYom  the  UPI  Wire  Service] 
( By  Robert  MacKay ) 
Washington.  — President     Reagan     miKbt 
support    a    package    of    tax    increases    and 
spending  cut.s  to  slash  mounting  deficits  if 
the  tax  hikes  are  similar  to  his  "conlingen 
cy"  tax  proposal,  a  White  House  spokesman 
said  Friday. 

And    Senate    Republican    leader    Howard 
Baker  said  Senate  leaders  are  discussing  $73 
billion  in  new  taxes  that  are  'not  inconslst 
ent  "  with  Reagan's  contingency  tax  propos- 
al. 

It  was  the  first  indication  the  President 
may  be  willing  to  support  Senate  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leaders  in  their  clo.sed- 
door  efforts  to  produce  a  plan  to  slash  defi 
cits  by  $150  billion  over  the  next  three 
years. 

But  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Larry 
Speakes.  asked  during  a  Presidential  trip  to 
North  Carolina  Friday  whether  the  Presi 
dent  had  ruled  out  tax  increases,  said 
Reagan  favors  ■contingency"  taxes  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  spending  cuts. 

"His  position  is  still  that  the  best  deficit- 
reduction  plan  is  the  one  he  submitted  in 
January  in  the  budget.  "  Speakes  said.  "He 
will  not  accept  any  new  taxes  without 
spending  "  cuts. 

An  aide  to  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.».  said  White 
House  officials  told  him  Reagan  would  wait 
to  see  what  the  Senate  proposes. 

Baker  (R-Tenn.).  said  Reagan's  remarks 
Thursday  night  were  consistent  with  his 
previous  statements,  but  he  also  noted 
Reagan  had  included  contingency  tax  in- 
creases in  his  fiscal  1984  budget  proposal 
that  would  go  into  effect  if  the  deficit  got 
too  large. 

Despite  Reagan's  veto  threats.  Baker  said 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senate  leaders  will 
continue  to  try  to  fashion  a  package  of 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  to  slash  the 
deficit. 

Baker  said  Reagan's  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  new  taxes  'does*  *  *. 

Dole  met  with  members  of  his  Finance 
Committee  throughout  the  day  to  try  to 
reach  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  a  package 
of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  that 
would  cut  the  deficit  by  about  $150  billion 
over  the  next  three  years. 

"This  is  our  plan  and  were  very  optimistic 
about  it."  a  congressional  aide  said.  The 
White  House  is  "not  rejecting  our  effort,  " 
he  added. 

Congress  is  .scheduled  to  adjourn  for  the 
year  Nov.  18. 

One  of  the  possibilities  being  discussed, 
according  to  congressional  .sources,  is  for 
about  $75  billion  in  tax  increases  and  $45 
billion  in  spending  cuts  over  the  next  three 
vears~a  package  that  would  be  added  to  a 
$28  billion  deficit-reduction  bill  already  in 
the  Senate. 

The  1984  budget  resolution  Congress 
adopted  in  June  called  for  $85  billion  in  def- 
icit reductions  over  three  years~$73  billion 
in  tax  increases  and  $12  billion  in  spending 
cuts. 


DEPLORING  THE  LOSS  OF  LIFE 
IN  THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN 
TURKEY 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk.  I  do  not  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  me  if  it  were 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  consider- 
ation on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  want  to  have  his  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Chafee,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  271 

Whereas,  a  major  earthquake  struck  the 
mountainous  region  of  eastern  Turkey  on 
October  30.  killing  more  that  1.300  persons, 
and 

Whereas,  this  earthquake  has  caused 
widespread  destruction,  as  well  as  anguish 
and  suffering  for  the  survivors:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  condolences  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  to  its  people  on  the 
lo.ss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  properly: 
and  be  it  also 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  .sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  provide  assistance  to  the  Turkish 
Government  and  to  the  people  of  Turkey  in 
this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I 
presume  it  would  be  available  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors  should  there  be 
others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  f)l  !!iK  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  IMl;<,N  MKS- 
SAGE  FROM  THi,  !M;  1  .-^I 1  )1  .N T— 
PM  87 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
.sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  657  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (PL.  95-91). 
I  hereby  transmit  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  November  4,  1983. 


with  Iran  and  the  eventual  normaliza- 
tion of  relations. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
TuF  Whttf  Hot'sf,  .Vorcmber  4,  1983. 


CONTINUATIO.N  t  U  KMFRGENCY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  IH.W  '.: !  .S- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PHL.SiOi.M- 
PM  88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing document;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d))  pro- 
vides for  the  automatic  termination  on 
the  anniversary  date  of  a  declaration 
of  emergency,  unless  prior  to  the  anni- 
versary date  the  President  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmits 
to  Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the 
emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect 
beyond  the  anniversary  date.  I  have 
sent  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publi- 
cation the  enclosed  notice  stating  that 
the  Iran  emergency  is  to  continue  in 
effect  beyond  the  November  14.  1983 
anniversary  date.  Similar  notices  were 
sent  to  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Register  on  November  12.  1980.  No- 
vember 12.  1981,  and  November  8, 
1982. 

The  crisis  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  which  began  in  1979  has 
eased,  but  it  has  not  been  fully  re- 
solved. The  internal  situation  in  Iran 
remains  uncertain;  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  continues.  The  interna- 
tional arbitral  tribunal  established  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals against  Iran  and  by  Iranian  na- 
tionals against  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  function:  however,  full  nor 
malization  of  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Iran  will  require  more  time.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  have  determined  that 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  force  the 
broad  authorities  that  may  be  needed 
to  respond  to  the  process  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  January  1981  agreements 
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li.c  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant   to   Section   204(c)   of   the 
International     Emergency     Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA),  50  U.S.C.  Section 
1703(c),  I  hereby  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  developments  be- 
tween mv  last  report  on  May  2,  1983, 
and  mid-October  1983,  concerning  the 
national   emergency   with    respect    to 
Iran   that   was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979. 
1     The    Iran-United    States    Claims 
Tribunal,   established   at   The   Hague 
pursuant    to    the    Claims    Settlement 
Agreement  of  January   19.   1981.  con- 
tinues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating 
the  claims  of  U.S.   nationals  against 
Iran.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribu- 
nal has  rendered  42  more  decisions  for 
a  total  of  82  final  decisions.  Sixty-two 
of  these  decisions  have  been  in  favor 
of  American  claimants.  Forty-two  were 
awards  on  agreed  terms,  authorizing 
and  approving  payment  of  settlements 
negotiated  by  the  parties  and  20  were 
adjudicated.   Total    payments   to   suc- 
cessful American  claimants  from  the 
Security  Account  stood  at  just  under 
S88  million,  as  of  October  1.  Of  the  re- 
maining   20    decisions.    12    dismissed 
claims  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  seven 
dismissed  claims  on  the  merits  and  one 
approved  withdrawal  of  a  claim.  As  of 
October  1,  the  Tribunal  had  held  111 
prehearing  conferences  and   68   hear- 
ings on  the  merits  and  scheduled  an- 
other eight  prehearings  and  nine  hear- 
ings through  mid-November.  In  addi- 
tion two  full  Tribunal  sessions  of  five 
days  each  were  scheduled  for  October 
and  early  November, 

2    The  Department  of  State  contin- 
ues to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
concerned  government  agencies  in  pre- 
senting  U.S.   claims   against    Iran,   as 
well     as     U.S.     responses     to     claims 
brought  bv  Iran.  The  Department  has 
devoted   a   great   deal   of   time   to   re- 
sponding   to    cases    brought    by    Iran 
under  Articles  11(3)  and  VI(4)  of  the 
Claims  Settlement  Agreement,  which 
establish    Tribunal    jurisdiction    over 
questions  of  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Algiers  Accords.  In 
the  last  six  months,  the  United  States 
has  replied  to  all   of   the  allegations 
raised  by  Iran  in  a  major  interpretive 
dispute  concerning  the  United  States' 
implementation    of    the    Algiers    Ac- 


cord.s.  The  Tribunal  ha.s  .scheduled 
eight  prehearing  ronfercnces  or  hear- 
ings on  the.se  issues.  In  addition.  Iran 
has  filed  three  more  interpretive  dis- 
putes, requesting  clarification  of:  the 
Tribunal's  junsdirlion  over  dual  na- 
tional claims;  its  authority  to  grant  in- 
terest on  awards;  and  the  criteria  for 
determining  corporate  nationality. 
Each  of  these  questions  had  previous- 
ly been  decided  by  the  Tribunal  or  a 
chamber  thereof.  The  United  States 
ha.s  filed  replies  in  these  three  cases. 

3.  Since  my  last  report,  there  has 
been  further  activity  in  resolving  the 
government-to-government  claims 

based  on  contracts  for  the  provision  of 
goods  or  .services.  Of  the  64  claims 
filed  by  Iran  against  the  United 
States,  nine  have  been  withdrawn  or 
terminated  and  one  has  resulted  in  an 
award  on  agreed  terms.  The  Tribunal 
has  received  pleadings  from  both  sides 
in  the  remaining  cases  and  in  almo.st 
all  of  the  18  claims  which  the  United 
States  filed  against  Iran.  Since,  in 
many  instances,  the  Tribunal  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  decide  the  of- 
ficial claims  on  the  pleadings,  only  one 
prehearing  conference  and  one  hear- 
ing have  been  scheduled. 

4.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribunal 
has  rendered  a  number  of  significant 
decisions.    In    at    least    six    instances, 
Iran  has  filed  suit  in  Iranian  courts 
against  claimants  at  the  Tribunal  on 
issues  similar  to  those  before  the  Tri- 
bunal. In  each  case,  the  Tribunal  has 
requested    Iran    to    stay    the    Iranian 
court    proceedings   in   Iran   until   the 
Tribunal  has  had  a  chance  to  deter- 
mine its  jurisdiction  over  the  claims. 
Iran,  however,  has  yet  to  comply  with 
any  of  these  requests.  On  other  mat- 
ters,  the  Tribunal   has   found   a  con- 
tract to  exist  betv^een  a  United  States 
claimant  and  Iran  in  the  absence  of  a 
formal  written  document,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  award  successful  claimants 
interest  on  their  awards.  The  Tribunal 
has  begun  to  enforce  more  vigorously 
its  filing  deadlines,  rejecting  a  number 
of     Iranian     counterclaims     on     the 
grounds  that  they  were  filed  too  late 
and    refusing    to    consider    pleadings 
filed  after  the  established  deadline. 

5.  In  the  last  six  months,  the  United 
States  has  proposed  to  the  Tribunal 
that  it  adopt  a  test  ca.se  approach  in 
arbitrating  the  2.742  remaining  claims 
for  less  than  $250,000  each.  The 
United  States  has  categorized  all  these 
claims  according  to  the  type  of  loss  in- 
volved. Under  this  approach,  the  Tri- 
bunal would  select  a  few  cases  in  each 
category  for  a  full  hearing.  Based  on 
the  decisions  in  each  category,  claims 
experts  would  then  arbitrate  the  re- 
maining cases  in  each  category,  sub- 
ject to  Tribunal  ratification  of  their 
decisions. 

6.  In  the  period  since  my  last  report, 
there  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
Tribunal's  composition.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Pierre  Belief,  one  of  the 


three  third-parly   arbilraiors,   became 
effective  on  August  1.  Because  the  six 
party-appointed   arbitrators   were   not 
abie  to  agree  on  a  successor,  the  Ap- 
pointing   Authority,    previously    desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Permanent    Court    of    Arbitration    in 
The      Hague.      appointed      Professor 
WJllem  Riphagen  of  the  Netherlands 
to  replace  Judge  Belief.  Professor  Ri- 
phagen. a  former  legal  adviser  to  the 
Netherlands   Ministry   of   Foreign   Af- 
fairs, was  a  professor  of  international 
law  at  the  University  of  Rotterdam. 
He  has  .served  as  an  ad  hoc  judge  on 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  has 
presided  over  an  arbitration  between 
the  United  Stales  and  France,  and  has 
acted  as  Special   Rapporteur   for  the 
International  Law  Commission. 

7.  On  September  5.  the  Tribunal  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  M.  Jahanglr 
Sani.  one  of  the  Iranian-appointed  ar- 
bitrators, effective  upon  the  availabil- 
itv  of  a  successor.  On  September  14. 
Iran  announced  that  it  was  appointing 
Parviz  Ansari  Moin  to  replace  Mr. 
Sani.  Mr.  Ansari  has  worked  in  the 
Iranian  Ministry  of  Justice  for  ap- 
proximately 10  years. 

8.  The  Algiers  Accords  also  provided 
for   direct   negotiations   between   U.S. 
banks  and  Bank  Markazi  Iran  concern- 
ing   the    payment    of    nonsyndicated 
debt  claims  of  U.S.  banks  against  Iran 
from  the  escrow  account  established 
at   the  Bank  of  England   in  January 
1981  with  the  deposit  of  $1,418  billion. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  past  six  months  in  settling  these 
claims.  As  of  mid-October.   24  settle- 
ments,   totaling    approximately    $919 
million,  had  been  reached.  From  the 
$919  million   paid  to  U.S.   banks,   the 
banks  paid  $327  million  to  Iran  in  set- 
tlement of  Iran's  claims  against  them, 
primarily  for  interest  on  domestic  de- 
posits,   the    Export-Import    Bank    re- 
ceived  $419   million.    About    25   bank 
claims  remain  outstanding. 

9.  During  the  past  six  months,  the 
Department  of  State  has  begun  to  ren- 
ovate and  prepare  for  rental  diplomat- 
ic and  consular  properties  of  Iran  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran,  these  proper- 
ties have  remained  vacant  and  in 
many  instances  have  deteriorated.  To 
preserve  them  and  to  generate  income 
for  their  upkeep,  the  Department  of 
State,  pursuant  to  a  license  granted  in 
September  bv  the  Department  of  the 
Trea-surv.  will  sell  moveable  property 
left  in  or  around  Iranian  premises  fol- 
lowing the  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Iran  on  April  7.  1980. 

10.  The  Treasury  Department's 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  has 
established  procedures  authorizing  the 
sale  of  blocked  Iranian  property  in  the 
United  States  and  the  eventual  dispo- 
sition of  the  proceeds  of  such  .sales. 
Much    of    this    property    is    tangible 
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property,  including  property  which 
has  not  been  authorized  to  be  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  because  of 
its  potential  military  applications.  In 
the  six-month  period  preceding  this 
report,  three  sales  of  such  tangible 
property  have  been  licensed.  No  sales 
had  taken  place  as  of  mid-October. 
Several  direct  settlements  of  disputes 
between  holders  of  such  tangible  prop- 
erty and  Iran  have  occurred  recently. 

11.  Despite  the  progress  made  by  the 
Tribunal  in  the  past  six  months,  sig- 
nificant American  interests  remain  un- 
resolved. Iran  has  challenged  five  of 
the  Tribunal's  awards  in  the  District 
Court  of  The  Hague,  seeking  to  invali- 
date them.  Thus,  financial  and  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  the  relationship  with 
Iran  continue  to  present  an  unusual 
challenge  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  By 
separate  action  of  this  date.  I  am  ex- 
tending the  emergency  with  respect  to 
Iran  beyond  the  November  14.  1983 
anniversary.  I  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  deal 
with  these  problems  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  November  4.  1983. 


S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  27.  1983.  through  De 
cember  3.  1983,  as  National  Home  Care 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Re.s.  188.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
the  month  of  November  1983  a.s  'National 
Christmas  Seal  Month." 


UMI 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:41.  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2077)  entitled  'An  Act  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  Federal  Physicians  Compa- 
rability Allowance  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes  "  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth. 

At  1:09  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  3959)  making  .supplemental 
appropriation.s  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septembtr  30,  1984.  and  for 
other  piirpo.se.s.  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr  BoLANi),  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr  Yates.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr 
Myers.  Mr  Coughi.in.  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  message  al.so  announced  thnt 
the  House  has  pas.sed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  without  amendment: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1947.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistic  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  custodial  serv- 
ices function  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  Jack- 
sonville. Pla..  to  performance  under  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC- 1948.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  purchases  of  net 
worth  certificates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1949.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the  SECs 
1982  Major  Issues  Conference;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1950.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1951.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  Audit  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  National  Headquarters' 
Financial  Statements  for  the  year  Ended 
December  31.  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC  1952.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
proposals  for  20  deferrals  of  budget  author 
ity  totaling  a  $1,924,778,000;  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  Appropriations.  Armed  Services, 
the  Budget,  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  Finance, 
Foreign  Relations,  Governmental  Affairs, 
and  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1953.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  <  Comptroller  1 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  19  confiden- 
tial .selected  acquisition  reports  for  certain 
weapons  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1954.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defervse  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  269.  An  original  resolution  relating 
lo  a  day  care  center  for  children  of  Senate 
employees  iRept.  No.  98-298). 

By  Mr  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion to  study  and  recommend  appropriate 
policies  and  activities  for  Government  agen- 
cies at  the  Federal.  Stale,  and  local  levels 
and  for  the  private  sector,  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the  year 
2000,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  addition- 
al views)  (Rept.  No  98-299). 


EXECUTU  I    KFl'ORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  .section  1370: 

To  be  heutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Myers.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
United  States  Air  Force  (Exec.  Rept   98-19). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITFEES 

I'he  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  <)I-    HII.US  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  SPECTER: 

S.  2051.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  1  for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
Dij:sTON,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  Act,  1930.  by  im- 
pressing a  trust  on  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  and  .sales  proceeds  of  such 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  unpaid 
seller,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr  CHAFEE: 

S.  2053.  A  bill  to  promote  the  full  partici- 
pation of  severely  disabled  individuals  in 
community  and  family  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  2054.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  hydrazone,  3-(4-methyl- 
piperazinyliminomelhyl)  rifamycin  SV;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2055.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  SH-Dibenz  (b,f. )  azepine- 
5  propanamme,  10.  U-dihydro-N-melhyl-, 
monohydrochloride:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2056.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  a  3((Hydroxy- 
diphenylacetyl)oxy)-l.  1-dimethylpiperi- 

dinium  bromide;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi 
nance. 

By  Mr  BUMPERS: 

S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  im 
prove  and  streamline  the  provision  of  farm 


credit  assistance  through  the  consolidation 
of  the  real  estate,  operating,  economic  emer- 
gency, soil  and  water.  limited  resource, 
recreation  and  rural  youth  loan  programs 
into  one  Agricultural  Adjustment  Loan;  to 
reduce  paperwork  and  make  the  FmHA  loan 
process  more  responsive  to  farmers'  needs; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Bv  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S  '2058.  A  bill  to  require  the  disposal  of 
certain  lands  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station. 
East  Hampton  Township.  NY.,  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Hatch): 
S    2059.   A   bill   to  provide   revised  reim- 
bursement  criteria   for  small   rural   health 
clinics    utilizing    National    Health    Service 
Corps    personnel;    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Bv  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S  2060.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  dies  while  in  active 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
as  a  result  of  disease,  wounds,  or  injury  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  a  hostile  action  outside 
the  United  Stales,  any  Federal  income  tax 
liability  of  such  person  with  respect  to  the 
year  of  such  persons  death  shall  not  apply: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  DAmatoi: 
S  2061.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands  held 
by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  10  be  part 
of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
New  York:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
SJ  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  Presidential  Commission  for 
the  German-American  Tricentennial.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  6.  1984.  as  "Frozen  Food  Day  ":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2051.  A  bill  entitled  the  Health 
Care  Cost  Containment  Act  of  1983'  : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  re.solution!:- 
and  Senate  were  read,  and  referred  <  or 
acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHl.AS  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ruli's  and  Administration: 
S  Res.  269.  An  orikimal  resolution  relating 
to  a  day  care  center  for  children  of  Senate 
employees;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By   Mr    MURKOWSKI    (for   himself. 
Mr.     Percy.     Mr.     Pell,     and     Mr 
Glenn): 
S    Res.    270.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense   of   the   Senate   with   respect    to   the 
North  Korean  bombing  in  Rangoon;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    'for    himself.    Mr 

Byrd.  Mr    TsoNGAS.  Mr    Mattingly. 

Mrs    Kassebacm.  and  Mr    Hatfield  1 

S    Res.  271.  Resolution  deploring  the  los.'; 

of  life  in  the  earthquake  m  Turkey;  submit 

ted  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

B.v  Mr  DURENBERGER  'for  himself 
and  Mr  Boren  r 
S  Con.  Res  84  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  to 
focus  on  the  problem.s  of  child  custody, 
child  support,  and  related  domestic  i.ssues; 
to  the  Committee  on  Go\ernmental  Affairs 


HEALTH  C.^HE  COST  CONTAINMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Act  of  1983."  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  confront 
what  has  become  a  national  crisis— the 
disappearance  of  affordable  health 
care  in  the  United  States. 

By  any  statistical  measure,  health 
care  costs  are  sharply  on  the  rise,  far 
outstripping  the  ability  of  most  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  for  it.  Last  year  the  health 
care  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  by  12.1  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  national  inflation  rate. 
A  semiprivate  hospital  room  in  a  big 
city  now  costs  an  average  of  almost 
$300  a  day.  an  increase  of  160  percent 
since  1976. 

Unchecked  by  market  forces  or  regu- 
lation, escalating  health  care  costs 
burden  consumers  in  several  punishing 
guises.  There  are  higher  taxes  for 
medicare  and  medicaid.  Health  insur- 
ance premiums  steadily  rise  with 
annual  increases  of  30  percent  or 
more.  And  aggregate  higher  health 
care  costs  ultimately  fuel  inflation  at 
the  expense  of  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
Americans. 

Health  care  i.s  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a 
basic  nece.ssity  of  life  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  slip  inexorably  out  of  the 
financial  reach  of  American  families. 
The  Health  Care  Cost  Containment 
Act  of  1983  offers  a  useful  step  m  con- 
trolling these  costs. 

Essentially,   the   legislation   provide.^ 
a   limited   antitrust    exemption   to   ac- 
complish  two   results.    First,    it    would 
allow  health  care  insurers  to  collabo- 
rate in  collecting  health  care  data  on 
the  costs  and  quality  of  care  rendered 
bv  health  care  providers  such  as  hospi- 
tals and  clinics.  This  information  base 
would    promote    better    informed   con- 
sumer   choices    on    health    care    while 
spurring  competition  among  the  pro- 
viders of  such  care.  Second,  it   would 
allow    insurers    to    enter    into    agree- 
ments with  providers  clearly  stipulat- 
ing the  level  and  cost  of  health  care, 
thereby    promoting   competition   with 
the   health   care   industry   and   giving 
further  clarity  to  consumer  decisions 
on  how  to  choose  health  care  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  it  i.s 
the  health  care  insurers,  or  so-called 
third-party  payors  of  health  care 
costs,  that  are  m  a  good  position  to  re- 
strain co.sts.  Consumers  lack  enough 
information  under  the  present  system. 
A  limited  antitrust  exemption  will  give 
insurers  a  mechanism  to  more  accu- 
ratelv  assess  co.sts  so  that  they  may  in- 
telligently deal  with  health  care  pro- 
viders to  the  benefit  of  all  consumers. 


In  order  to  insure  that  this  exemp- 
tion only  promotes  joint  activities 
which  help  contain  co.sts.  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
vestigate all  the  joint  conduct  provid- 
ed hereunder.  If  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  the  joint  activity  fails 
to  contain  costs  or  unduly  restricts 
competition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  order  the  ces- 
sation of  such  activities.  This  investi- 
gatory and  remedial  power  would  ef- 
fectively deter  potential  abuses  of  the 
limited  antitrust  exemption  the  bill 
provides. 

The  exemption  is  designed  to  over- 
ride any  conflicting  State  law  which 
would  prevent  health  care  payors  from 
performing  the  bill's  designated  activi- 
ties. It  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
State  hospital  cost  control  statutes  or 
insurance  laws  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  bill's  purpose,  but  which  may 
impose  additional  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities on  payors  or  providers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  health  care 
cost  control  problem  compels  Govern- 
ment and  private  business  to  take  un- 
usual steps  to  reach  solutions.  Anti- 
trust exemptions  are  not  suggested 
lightly.  But  in  order  to  control  costs 
and  to  promote  competition,  this 
narrow  exemption  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted. 

Since  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
have  been  enacted,  they  have  been  of 
enormous  benefit  to  our  Nation  in  pro- 
moting competition.  As  a  variety  of 
economic  problems  have  arisen,  it  has 
been  appropriate  lo  restructure  the 
application  of  these  antitrust  laws  in 
the  interest  of  clarifying  those  laws  to 
promote  the  national  interest. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  start- 
ing point  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
these  proposed  modifications.  It  may 
be  that  hearings  and  further  consider- 
ation will  prove  these  proposals 
unwise  or  subject  to  modification,  but 
the  problems  are  so  serious  that  we 
shall  consider  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  panacea  to 
the  problem  of  exploding  health  care 
costs,  but  It  offers  a  suggestion  toward 
cost  containment,  a  problem  deserving 
our  urgent  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2051 
Bt   It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcprrseiUatjves    of    the     United    States    of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled. 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds: 
The  spiralmg  costs  of  the  United  States 
health    care    system    requires    cooperation 
among    various    private    sectors    to    control 
those  costs: 

The  public  interest  requires  that  health 
insurers  and  other  payors  who  reimburse  re- 
cipients for  the  expense  of  health  care,  or 
pay  providers  directly  on  behalf  of  such  re- 
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cipients,  be  encouraged  to  work  together  to 
contain  the  cost  to  recipients;  and 

The  health  care  cost  spiral  appears  not 
only  to  be  part  of  the  national  inflation  in 
the  cost  of  living,  but  also  to  exceed  other 
inflation  rates;  and 

Insurers  and  others  have  cooperated  in 
the  limited  collection,  exchange,  interpreta- 
tion and  use  of  data  on  the  delivery  of  and 
charges  for  health  care  services,  with  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  health  care  costs;  and 

It  is  desirable  that  such  cooperation  con- 
tinue and  that  the  right  to  engage  in  fur- 
ther cooperative  efforts  to  contain  health 
care  costs  be  clarified. 
Sec.  3.  As  lised  in  this  chapter- 
fa)  "Health  care  provider"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, group  of  individuals,  hospital,  clinic, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  com- 
pany, firm  or  any  other  form  of  business  en- 
terprise which  provides  medical  and  other 
health  services,  or  any  association  of  such 
health  care  providers. 

(b)  Insurer"  means  any  individual,  group 
of  individuals,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, company,  firm  or  any  other  form 
of  business  enterprise  authorized  to  do  the 
business  of  insurance  or  administer  insur- 
ance under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State,  territory,  district,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  any  association  of  such  insurers. 

(c)  "Health  care  services"  means  any  item 
or  service  defined  in  42  U.S.C.  section  1395x 
(b).  (c).  (d).  (fi,  (g).  (h),  (i),  <J>.  (m).  in),  (pi. 
(q).  and  (s).  all  as  amended. 

(d)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  group 
of  individuals,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, company,  firm  or  any  other  form 
of  business  enterprise 

Sec  4.  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  Feder 
al  Trade  Commission  Act.  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  undertaken  (either  directly  or 
through  a  third  parly  or  parties)  individual- 
ly by  an  insurer  or  other  person  engaged  in 
making  payments  with  respect  to  charges 
for  health  care  services  or  jointly  among 
such  insurers  or  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of 

(a)  acquiring,  processing,  reporting  or  ana- 
lyzing information  relating  to  the  quality, 
cost  or  utilization  of  health  care  services,  in- 
cluding reasonable  and  customary  levels  of 
charges  for  such  services,  or  collecting,  dis- 
tributing, publishing  or  using  analyses  or  in- 
terpretations of  such  information; 

(b)  collecting  and  distributing  insurance 
claims  for  health  care  services;  or 

(c)  negotiating,   entering    into   or   acting 
upon  agreements  with  health  care  providers 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  health  care 
services  or   the   levels  of  charges   or   reim 
bursement  for  health  care  services. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Activities  permitted  by  this  Act 
may  be  investigated  at  any  time  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  whether  the  activities 
under  investigation  are  subject  to  the  Act. 
or 

(2)  determining  whether  such  activities 
have  had  the  effect  or  will  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  cost  of  health  care  services 
or  unduly  restricting  competition  in  the  de 
livery  or  financing  of  health  care  services. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  un 
dertakes  an  investigation,  all  persons  en 
gaged  in  the  particular  activity  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  shall  be  given 
notice  thereof  in  writing.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  his  investigation  in 
conformance  with  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished by  him  pursuant  to  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  SUles  Code.  If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  after  the  conclusion  of 


such  investigation  that  an  activity  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
he  shall  give  written  notice  of  such  determi 
nation,  which  notice  shall  — 

(1)  include  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances underlying,  and  the  reasons  in  sup- 
port of.  the  determination,  and 

(2)  state  with  specificity  any  actions  re- 
quired in  order  for  the  activity  to  come  into 
compliance. 

(c)  If  persons  engaged  In  the  activity 
under  investigation  fall  to  take  the  actions 
specified  by  the  Attorney  General  within 
sixty  days,  he  shall  commence  an  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  to  restrain  and  prevent 
the  offending  activity. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  district  court  finds 
that  the  venture  or  program  is  in  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  section  4  or  5  of  this 
Act,  such  court  shall  order  the  cessation  of 
such  activity. 

(e>  Any  party  aggrieved  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  district  court  may.  within  thirty 
days  of  such  determination,  seek  review  by 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  grounds  that 
such  determination  is  erroneous. 

If)  Information  generated  in  the  course  of 
any  investigation  or  court  action,  or  submit- 
ted by  any  person  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Neither  a  determination  by  the  Attor 
ney  General  pursuant  to  sutjsections  (a)  and 
(b).  or  by  the  district  court  or  court  of  ap- 
peals pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 
nor  any  statements,  opinions,  or  recommen- 
dations issued  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceedings  in  sup- 
port of  any  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  supersede  any  law  of 
any  of  the  several  states  that  might  other 
wise  prohibit  the  actions  authorized  within, 
the  intent  of  Congress  being  to  encourage 
payors  or  health  care  services  to  assist  in 
containing  health  care  costs. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,       MfS.       HAWKINS. 

Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  by  impressing  a  trust  on  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  and 
sales  proceeds  of  such  commodities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unpaid  seller,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ACT 
TRUST  PROTECTION  PLAN 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  (PACA)  to  provide  .sellers  and  sup- 
pliers of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  a  statutory  trust  plan.  Modeled 
after  a  1976  amendment  to  the  Pack 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act,  this  legislation 
would  require  that  commodities,  or 
products  derived  from  commodities,  or 
the  proceeds  from  .sales  of  commod- 
ities, be  held  in  trust  until  the  buyer 
pays  the  .seller. 

This  proposal  addresses  certain 
problems  which  have  become  increas- 
ingly troublesome  for  the  industry  and 
does  so  in  a  time  tested  fashion,  re- 
quiring   a    minimum    of    Government 


intervention.  rtuTc  is  ■*  i(ifN[)rf;i(!  sup 
port  throughout  the  iii(Jii.str.\  for  a 
trust  protection  plan,  and  companion 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  AKnculturc  Commit 
tee,  Mr.  de  la  C^H/^  and  Mr  Madigan, 
respectively. 

In  dealing  with  agriculture  on  a  na- 
tional level,  there  i.s  often  a  tendency 
for  Congress  to  concentrate  on  the 
high  volume  bulk  commodities.  How 
ever,  we  must  not  neglect  the  impor- 
tance of  our  more  specialized  agricul- 
tural products. 

While  not  always  very  big,  producers 
of  products  such  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  nonetheless  just  as  im 
portant  to  American  agriculture  and 
to  their  communities.  When  these  pro- 
ducers are  threatened  by  worsening 
problems  which  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  Government  to  address.  Con- 
gress should  not  hesitate  to  take 
action. 

Maintaining  a  plentiful  supply  of 
quality  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans.  These 
products  are  not  only  in  great  demand, 
but  are  also  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  and  balanced  diets 
by  Americans. 

PROBLEMS  rACINC  THE  FRESH  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 

The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try operates  in  a  market  which  is  any- 
thing but  normal.  The  perishability  of 
the  commodities  necessarily  requires 
that  business  be  done  on  a  more  or 
less  informal  basis.  Sales  transactions 
must  be  made  quickly,  or  they  are  not 
made  at  all.  In  fact,  many  sales  are 
consumated  while  the  commodities  are 
en  route  to  a  particular  destination. 

The  production  of  many  commod- 
ities is  often  geographically  concen- 
trated, while  the  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts is  frequently  nationwide.  As  a 
result,  sales  are  often  made  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  compounding  the  need 
for  quick  transactions  and  for  confi- 
dence by  growers  and  suppliers  that 
these  distant  purchasers  will  make 
payment  for  the  commodities  they 
purchase.  The  fact  that  growers  in  the 
industry  outnumber  the  buyers  by 
about  15  to  1  further  weakens  the 
farmers  position  is  these  transactions. 

Faced  with  these  conditions,  it  is  im- 
practical, if  not  impo.ssible,  for  a 
grower  who  is  holding  quantities  of 
highly  perishable  goods  to  make  credit 
checks,  formulate  conditional  sales 
agreements,  and  take  other  traditional 
safeguard  measures  to  assure  that  he 
will  be  paid  for  his  product. 

Unfortunately,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency some  buyers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  irregularities  of  this 
market  and  have  been  using  the  value 
of  unpaid  commodities  to  finance  their 
own  businesses.  When  such  a  buyer 
encounters  severe  financial  problenvs 
or    declares    bankruptcy,    the    banks 


alon^  witli  other  secured  creditors, 
often  holdint:  hidden  interests,  usually 
have  first  claim  against  the  buyers 
assets,  including  any  commodities  m 
inventorv  and  any  accounl.--  rereivabU-. 
Standing  in  line  with  the  other  uns.- 
cured  creditors,  farmers  are  sometime.s 
fortunate  if  they  obtain  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  their  products. 

Recently,  losses  to  growers  and  sup- 
pliers of  perishable  commodities  have 
increased  dramatically.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
losses  to  sellers  due  to  buyer  bank- 
ruptcies increased  60  percent  during 
last  vear  alone.  This  tran.slates  into 
what  is  conservatively  estimated  to  b(> 
a  $65  million  loss  during  the  year. 

Closely  related  to  the  nonpaytmnt 
problem"  is  something  called  slow  pay. 
Few  businesses  can  operate  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  with  their  cus- 
tomers paying  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  provide  in  a  slow  and  untime- 
ly fashion.  In  part  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  in  part  as  a  result  of 
the  unique  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
producers  have  experienced  a  dramat- 
ic growth  in  slow  pay. 

Unless  other  arrangements  are 
made,  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  requires  that  a  buyer 
settle  his  or  her  account  within  10 
days  However,  last  year,  only  35  per- 
cent of  all  accounts  owed  to  .sellers 
were  settled  within  10  days,  while 
more  than  50  percent  took  30  days  or 
longer  to  be  settled.  Only  6  years  ago. 
55  percent  of  all  bills  were  paid  within 
10  days,  while  26  percent  were  settled 
in  30  or  more  days. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing todav  will  help  protect  producers 
and  suppliers  of  perishable  agricultur- 
al commodities  in  case  buyers  go  out 
of  business,  and  will  also  encourage 
prompt  pavment  for  such  commod- 
ities as  was  intended  with  passage  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod 
ities  Act. 

THE  PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
ACT  OF  1930  — BACKGROUND 

PACA  encourages  fair  trading  prac 
tices  in  the  trade  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.    It    recognizes    that    these 
products-being     highly     perishable- 
need  to  be  harvested,  packed,  and  dis- 
tributed  quickly.    People    in    the    fa.st- 
moving.  financially  hay.ardou.s  produce 
business  have  little  choice  but  to  rely 
on  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  those 
with   whom  they  trade    With  this  in 
mind      PACA     prohibits     unfair     and 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing 
of    fresh    fruits    and    vegetables,    sets 
penalties  for  violations,  and  provides  a 
mechanism   for  .sellers  and   buyers  to 
collect  damages  from  anyone  who  fails 
to   live   up   to   his  contractual   obliga- 
tions in  connection  with  the  purcha.se 
and  sale  of  these  commodities. 

PACA  was  enacted  in  1930  in  re- 
spon:-,.-  to  e.scalating  deceptive  trade 
practice.-^  m  the  industry.  Dealers 
v..Tf   with  mcrea-sing  frequency,  refus- 


ing to  pay  for  purchases  or  arbitrarily 
rejecting  shipments  when  the  market 
declined,  while  growers  and  shippers 
were  refusing  to  honor  contracts  when 
markets  climbed.  The  PACA  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  its  enforcement,  have 
remained  industry  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced over  the  years.  Administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
of  the  USD  A.  PACA  has  been  amend- 
ed bv  Congress  a  number  of  times 
since  its  enactment  to  keep  it  in  step 
with  changing  trade  practices. 

While  PACA  does  not  specify  the 
terms  of  marketing  contracts,  it  does 
require  that  persons  subject  to  the  act 
mu.st  carrv  out  the  contracts  that  they 
make.  Sel'lers  must  ship  their  produce 
a-s  specified,  while  buyers  must  accept 
shipments  that  meet  specifications, 
and  pav  promptly  after  acceptance. 
Prompt"  payment  means  within  10 
days  unless  there  is  a  prior  agreement 
to  "extend  the  payment  period.  Mis- 
branding and  misrepresentation  are 
prohibited,  and  receivers  must  issue 
accurate  accountings  and  pay  net  pro- 
ceeds promptly  for  consigned  ship- 
ments. 

Licenses  are  the  key  to  enforcing 
PACA  The  act  requires  commission 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers  han- 
dling fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  be 
licensed.  Dealers  include  shippers, 
wholesalers,  certain  retailers,  truckers, 
and  in  some  instances,  processors.  Li- 
cense fees  are  collected  annually  and 
used  to  pav  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tering PACA.  except  for  the  cost  of 
legal  services. 

A  retailer  is  subject  to  licensing 
when  the  invoice  cost  of  all  his  pur 
chases  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  a  calendar  year 
exceed  $230,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
truckers  do  not  need  a  license  if  they 
merclv  haul  produce  for  freight 
charges  but  they  do  if  they  buy  ana 
sell  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce 

One  of  the  most  import  ant  aspects 
of  PACA  IS  that  although  growers  who 
.sell  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables  do 
not  need  a  licen.se,  they  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  protections  that 
PACA  provides.  However,  a  grower 
who  .sells  produce  grown  by  other 
farmers  in  inter.state  or  foreign  com- 
merce would  need  a  license. 

A  person  or  firm  that  violates  PACA 
can.   in  .some   cases,   have   his   license 
suspended,  or  even  revoked.  The  pen- 
altv  for  operating  without  a  license  is 
up' to  S500  for  each  offense  and  up  to 
$25   for  each   day  the  offen.se  cont in- 
Over  the  years,  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  has  success- 
fullv  fulfilled  Its  goal  of  providing  an 
open  and  free  market   for  the  sale  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  while  keep- 
ing unfair  and  fraudulent  trade  prac- 
tices to  a  minimum.  In  this  way,  the 
legi.slation  has  helped  assure  a  reliable 


supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  Americans  consumers.  However, 
from  lime  to  time,  adjustments  are 
needed  in  the  act  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  trade  practices. 

PKOPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PACA 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
todav  would  amend  the  Perishable  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  Act  to  square- 
ly address  the  problems  that  growers 
are  having  not  only  m  getting  their  ac- 
counts settled  in  a  timely  fashion,  but 
in  protecting  themselves  when  buyers 
go  out  of  business  without  paying  for 
received  commodities. 

Specifically,  a  statutory  trust  would 
be  set  up  in  the  case  of  each  PACA  li- 
censee equal  in  value  to  the  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  sold  to  the  li- 
censee. If  a  seller  is  not  paid  within  10 
davs  of  the  iransaction-or  if  an  ex- 
press written  agreement  establishing  a 
different  payment  period  has  been 
made  by  the  contracting  parlies 
within  the  specified  lime  period— then 
the  seller  must  provide  written  notice 
to  the  buver  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture within  30  days  after  the 
.scheduled  payment  date  in  order  to 
preserve  the  benefits  of  the  trust. 

Once  the  notice  to  preserve  trust 
benefits  is  received,  the  USDA  will 
check  with  the  buyer  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  m  making  pay- 
ment. If  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
Department  can  resort  to  disciplinary 
action  under  PACA  to  prevent  further 
violations  and  the  seller  can  initiate  a 
reparation  proceeding  to  facilitate 
payment.  If  the  buyer  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness the  statutory  trust  will  give  the 
seller  a  priority  with  respect  to  the 
buvers  assets. 

Few  would  argue  agam.'^i  a  growers 
nghi  to  expect  payment  for  the  basic 
product  upon  which  all  related  busi- 
nesses depend  and  use  for  their  own 
profit.  Bv  setting  up  a  statutory  trust, 
this  propo.sal  will  assure  that  growers 
will  be  paid.  The  famous  Food  Fair  su- 
permarket bankruptcy  of  1978  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  trust  protec- 
tion can  do  for  the  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etable industry 

Food  Fair  owned  two  meatpacking 
subsidiaries  and.  as  a  result  of  the 
bankruptcy,  received  claims  of  ap- 
proximateiv  $2.6  million  for  live-stock. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockvards  Act  trust  provision,  live- 
stock "producers  were  paid  100  percent 
on  their  claims  within  the  first  year. 

Sellers  and  suppliers  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  however,  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  a  trust  recovery  pro- 
gram Their  claims  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately S4  million,  of  which  only 
S325.000.  or  8  percent,  was  paid  during 
the  first  year.  1  understand  that  the 
court  now  anticipates  that  these 
claimants  will  receive  a  total  of  about 
45  percent  over  the  period  of  years 
ending  m  January  1985.  With  current 
interest  rates,  the  value  of  that  settle- 
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mint     is    trreatly    diminished    by    the 
\  irt  lie  of  the  time  involved. 

With  (he  fii^rh  cost  of  money,  it  is 
miportant  that  producers  be  paid  in  a 
timely  maimer  a.s  is  currently  mandat- 
ed by  law.  By  reciuirinK  that  unpaid 
sellers  notify  the  Secretary  withm  30 
days  to  preserve  their  trust  benefits, 
the  statutory  trust  will  provide  the 
Department  with  the  information  it 
needs  to  promptly  identify  habitual 
slow  payers.  Once  the  slow  payers  are 
identified,  the  Department  can  use  its 
current  authority  to  bring  these  firms 
in  line  with  the  law.  Furthermore, 
even  occasional  late  payers,  fearing 
the  con.sequences  of  being  tagged  in 
the  community  as  a  slow  payer,  should 
be  more  likely  to  honor  their  payment 
commitments. 

This    legislation    is    one    of    those 
unique   proposals  that   provides  bene- 
fits  for   all    involved    in    the    trade   of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Bankers, 
who  have  been  consulted  throughout 
the  formulation  of  this  proposal,  will 
be  able  to  receive  indications  of  the 
credit  worthiness  of  their  customers. 
Through    the   notice    requirement   of 
the  bill  and  the  current  authority  to 
investigate    unfair    conduct    such    as 
slow    payment    by    receivers,    the    De- 
partment will  be  able  to  identify  posi- 
ble    bad    credit    risks    and    help    keep 
them    sensitive    to    their    obligations. 
Furthermore,  if  a  firm  is  performing 
in  a  repeated  and  flagrant  manner,  the 
lending  institution  may  be  warned  of 
the  problems  through  prompt  discipli- 
nary activities  by  the  USDA.  This  pro- 
posal    will     also     help    preserve    the 
health  of  the  perishable  agricultural 
commodities   industry,   allowing   it   to 
remain  strong  and  to  expand.  This  in 
turn  will  provide  bankers  with  confi- 
dence that  loans  made  to  members  of 
the    industry    are   sound    investments 
and  will  generate  increased  lending  op- 
portunities to  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  generally. 

Although  grocers  are  the  only  part 
of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
keting chain  who  are  not  paid  by 
PACA  licensees,  the  proposal  does  pro- 
vide them  with  distinct  benefits.  Gro- 
cers, being  the  last  in  the  chain,  re- 
ceive their  money  from  the  public, 
usually  through  cash  transactions. 
Thus,  they  generally  do  not  need  the 
protection  of  a  statutory  trust  in  con- 
nection with  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  transactions. 

However,  it  is  very  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  retailer  to  have  a  reliable 
and  continuous  supply  of  high-quality 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
items  are  high-profit  items  for  the 
grocer,  and  on  the  average  account  for 
8  percent  of  a  retail  store's  gross 
profit.  Grocers  realize  that  only  by 
keeping  the  industry  healthy,  and 
farmers  in  business,  can  they  be  as 
sured  of  a  continuous  supply  of  these 
products.  The  retailers  interest  in  this 
legislation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 


UMI 


the  proposal's  main  sponsor  is  the 
United  PYesh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, a  large  proportion  of  whose 
mernhership  is  made  up  of  retailers 

The  American  public  ha.s  mucii  to 
gam  by  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
as  well.  This  proposal  will  help  assure 
that  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  are 
not  put  out  of  busine.ss  because  of  im- 
proper payment  practices  on  the  part 
of  buyers.  In  .so  doing,  the  bill  will 
help  assure  that  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  profitably  produce  these  commod 
ities  will  be  determined  by  the  de 
mands  of  the  consuming  public,  and 
not  by  the  financial  policies  of  middle- 
men. As  a  result,  consumers,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  at  their  disposal  the 
high  quality  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles to  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  at  little  additional  cost  to 
the  Government. 

The  concept  of  setting  up  a  statuto- 
ry trust  for  sellers  of  perishable  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  both  proven 
and  fair,  and  is  supported  by  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  groups  from 
across  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list- 
ing of  these  organizations  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Obganizations   Supporting    Amending    the 

Perishable     Agricultural     Commodities 

Act  To  Create  a  Trust  Protection  Plan 

United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Western  Growers  Association 

California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 

Northwest  Horticultural  Council. 

Idaho  Grower  Shippers  Association. 

Idaho-Oregon  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

Texas  Citrus  and  Vegetable  Association 

West  Mexico  Vegetables  Distributors  As- 
sociation. 

National  Potato  Council. 

California  Citrus  Mutual. 

Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 

Yakima  Valley  Growers-Shippers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Peach  Council. 

American  Mushroom  Institute. 

International  Apple  Institute. 

MichiKan  Apple  Committee. 

Market  Service  Association  of  ChicaKO. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Association  of 
Central  California. 

The  Greater  Chicagoland  Produce  Whole- 
salers. 

North  Carolina  Yam  Commission. 

Wenatchee  Valley  Traffic  Association. 

Maine  Potato  Council. 

Maine  Potato  Sales  Association. 

National  Watermelon  Association. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Florida  Citrus  Packers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal will  involve  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  the  market- 
place, and  will  better  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act.  This  is  a  bipartisan  measure. 


fuils  .supported  by  the  administration. 
It  will  lielp  a.s.sure  tairne,s.s  and  stabili 
ty  in  an  industry  of  importance  to  all 
American  consumers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  early  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  short  summary  of  its 
provisions,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2052 
Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930  (7  use.  499e)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(  1 1  It  IS  hereby  found  that  a  burden  on 
commerce  in  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities IS  caused  by  financing  arrange- 
ments under  which  commission  merchants, 
dealers,  or  brokers,  who  have  not  made  pay- 
ment for  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities purchased,  contracted  to  be  purchased, 
or  otherwise  handled  by  them  on  behalf  of 
another  person,  encumber  or  give  lenders  a 
security  interest  in  such  commodities,  or  on 
inventories  of  or  receivables  or  proceeds 
from  food  or  other  products  derived  from 
such  commodities,  and  that  such  arrange- 
ments are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
This  subsection  Is  intended  to  remedy  such 
burden  on  commerce  in  perishable  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

■<2)  Perishable  agricultural  commodities 
received  by  a  commission  merchant,  dealer, 
or  broker  in  all  transactions,  and  all  inven- 
tories of  or  receivables  or  proceeds  from 
food  or  other  products  derived  from  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities,  shall  be  held 
by  such  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  unpaid 
suppliers  or  sellers  of  such  commodities  or 
agents  involved  In  the  transactions  until  full 
payment  of  the  sums  owing  in  connection 
with  such  transactions  has  been  received  by 
such  unpaid  suppliers,  sellers,  or  agents. 
Payment  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
been  made  if  the  supplier,  seller  or  agent  re- 
ceives a  payment  instrument  which  is  dis- 
honored. The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  transactions  between  a 
cooperative  association  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  lHlj(a))and  its  members. 

■■(3)  The  unpaid  supplier,  .seller,  or  agent 
shall  lose  the  benefits  of  such  trust  unless 
such  person  has  given  written  notice  of 
intent  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  trust 
to  the  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker  and  has  filed  such  notice  with  the 
Secretary  within  thirty  calendar  days  (i) 
after  expiration  of  the  time  by  which  pay- 
ment must  be  made,  as  prescribed  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  (il) 
after  expiration  of  such  other  time  by 
which  payment  must  be  made,  as  the  par- 
ties have  expressly  agreed  to  in  writing 
before  entering  into  the  transaction,  or  (iii) 
after  the  time  the  supplier,  seller,  or  agent 
has  received  notice  that  the  payment  instru- 
ment promptly  presented  for  payment  has 
been  dishonored.  When  the  parties  express- 
ly agree  to  a  payment  time  period  different 
from  that  established  by  the  Secretary,  a 
copy  of  such  agreement  shall  be  filed  in  the 


records  of  each  party  to  the  transaction  and 
the  terms  of  payment  shall  be  disclosed  on 
invoices,  accountings,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  transaction. 

(4)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  Slates  are  vested  with  jurisdiction 
specifically  to  entertain  (i»  actions  by  trust 
beneficiaries  to  enforce  payment  from  the 
trust  and  (li)  actions  by  the  Secretary  to 
prevent  and  restrain  dissipation  of  the 
trust.".  ,     , 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(4)  of  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C. 
499b(4>)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  'or 
to  fail  to  maintain  the  trust  as  required 
under  section  5(c);". 

Summary  of  Paca  Bill 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act.  1930,  to  establish 
statutory  trusts  in  connection  with  transac- 
tions involving  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  principal  features  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  bill  requires  commission  mer- 
chants, dealers,  and  brokers  (handlers)  who 
receive  perishable  agricultural  commodities, 
to  hold  the  commodities,  and  any  products 
derived  therefrom,  or  any  accounts  receiva- 
ble or  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities or  products,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  supplier  or  seller  (or  agent  thereof) 
of  the  commodities  until  full  payment  is 
made. 

(2)  The  bill  exempts  from  the  trust  provi- 
sions transactions  between  an  agricultural 
cooperative  and  its  members. 

(3)  In  order  to  preserve  the  trust  benefits, 
the  bill  requires  the  supplier  or  seller  of 
commodities  to  provide  written  notice  to  the 
handler  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
within  30  days  after- 
Expiration  of  the  lime  for  payment  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations: 

Expiration  of  the  time  for  payment 
agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  if  different  than  the  time  speci- 
fied bv  regulation;  or 

Receipt  by  the  seller  or  supplier  of  notice 
that  the  payment  instrument  was  dishon- 
ored. 

(4)  The  bill  provides  for  enforcement  of 
the  trust  by  the  trust  beneficiaries  or  the 
Secretary  in  the  Federal  courts. 

(5)  The  bill  makes  the  failure  of  a  handler 
to  maintain  the  trust  unlawful  for  purposes 
of  the  PACA. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
5  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act.  1930  by  adding  to  it  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c).  The  references  below  are  to  the 
paragraphs  of  the  new  subsection  (c). 

Paragraph  (1)  declares  as  a  finding  by 
Congress  that  a  burden  on  commerce  is 
caused  by  financing  arrangements  under 
which  commission  merchants,  dealers,  or 
brokers,  who  have  not  made  payment  for 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  pur- 
chased or  handled  by  them  on  behalf  of  an- 
other person,  encumber  or  give  lenders  a  se 
curity  interest  in  such  commoc!ilies.  or  on 
inventories  of  or  accounts  receivable  or  pro- 
ceeds from  products  derived  from  such  com- 
modities, and  that  such  arrangements  are 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  perishable  ag 
ricultural  commodities  received  by  a  com- 
mission merchant,  dealer,  or  broker  (han- 
dlers) in  all  transact ion.s,  and  all  mventorie.s 
of  our  receivables  or  proceeds  from  products 
derived  from   such   perishable   agricultural 


commodities,  shall  be  held  by  such  handlers 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  unpaid  .sener.<^ 
or  suppliers  of  such  commodities,  or  their 
agents,  until  full  payment  for  the  commod- 
ities is  made.  Payment  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  made  if  the  supplier, 
seller,  or  agent  receives  a  payment  instru- 
ment which  is  dishonored.  Transactions  be- 
tween an  agricultural  cooperative  associa- 
tion and  Its  members  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  unpaid 
supplier,  seller,  or  agent  will  lose  the  bene- 
fits of  such  trust  unless  such  person  gives 
written  notice  of  intent  to  preserve  the  ben- 
efits of  the  trust  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  broker  and  has  filed  such 
notice  With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  30  calendar  days:  'u  after  expiration 
of  the  time  by  which  payment  must  be 
made  as  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  liii  after  expiration  of  such 
other  time  for  payment  as  the  parties  have 
expressly  agreed  to  in  writing  before  enter- 
ing into"  the  transaction,  or  'iiii  after  the 
time  the  supplier,  seller,  or  agent  has  re- 
ceived notice  that  the  payment  instrument 
promptly  presented  for  payment  has  been 
dishonored.  Whenever  the  parties  expressly 
agree  to  a  time  period  different  than  that 
prescribed  m  the  regulations,  a  copy  of  the 
written  agreement  establishing  such  pay- 
ment period  must  be  filed  in  the  records  of 
each  party  to  the  transaction  and  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  must  be  disclosed  on  in- 
voices and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
transaction. 

Paragraph  (4)  vests  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  within  jurisdiction  to  hear  d)  ac- 
tions by  trust  beneficiaries  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  trust,  and  di)  actions  by  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  and  restrain  dissipa 
tion  of  the  trust. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  .section  2(4)  of 
the  Act  by  adding  to  the  specified  list  of  un- 
lawful acts  under  the  Act.  the  failure  of  any 
commission  merchant,  dealer,  or  broker  to 
maintain  the  trust  that  would  be  estab- 
lished under  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
supplier,  seller,  or  agent  in  connection  with 
a  transaction  involving  perishable  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  by  any  commission  merchant. 
dealer,  or  broker  may  subject  the  offending 
person  to  the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
reparations  order  for  damages  or  to  an 
order  suspending  or  revoking  such  person  s 
license  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Att.» 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  which  will  strengthen  the  fair 
trading  provisions  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  Under 
the  bill,  sellers  of  perishable  farm 
commodities  will  be  provided  increased 
legal  protection  in  cases  where  buyers 
fail  to  pay. 

The  bill  is  needed  because  of  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  cases  m  which 
payments  to  sellers  of  perishable  com- 
modities have  been  unreasonably  de- 
laved  or  payment  has  not  been  made 
at  all.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture e.stimates  that,  during  the  past 
year,  sellers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles have  lost  about  $65  million  be- 
cau.se  of  unpaid  bills. 

These  losses  can  occur  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  industry.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  involves  shipping 


products  long  distances  and  trading 
must  be  done  quickly.  This  means  that 
thorough  credit  checks  and  other  safe- 
guards that  are  normal  business  prac- 
tices for  other  industries  are  simply 
not  practical  for  sellers  of  perishable 
agricultural  products. 

Under  current  law,  sellers  who  are 
not  paid  for  their  commodities  are 
treated  as  unsecured  creditors.  This 
treatment  gives  sellers  little  real  pro- 
tection against  nonpayment. 

Under  the  bill,  sellers  will  be  given 
new  safeguards  against  nonpayment. 
The  bill  will  require  buyers  of  com- 
modities to  hold  inventories  of  the 
commodity  purchased,  or  any  proceeds 
the  buyer  realizes  by  reselling  the 
commotiities.  m  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  seller  until  payment  is  made. 

To  preserve  his  trust  rights,  the 
seller  would  have  to  give  notice  of  his 
claim  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  designated  time  periods.  The 
Agriculture  Department  would  be 
given  authority  to  take  steps— includ- 
ing revocation  of  dealer  licenses— 
against  persons  who  violate  their  trust 
duties.  Similar  trust  provisions  are  al- 
ready included  in  laws  dealing  with 
hvestock  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  lead  to 
more  equitable  treatment  under  the 
law  for  sellers  of  perishable  agricultur- 
al commodities.  It  will  reduce  a  burden 
on  commerce  in  such  commodities  and 
lead  to  improved  trading  that  will  ben- 
efit producers  and  assure  consumers  of 
the  integrity  of  fresh  produce  mar- 
kets I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill.* 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.   2053.  A  bill  to  promote  the  full 
participation  of  severely  disabled  indi- 
viduals m  community  and  family  life; 
to  the  Committee  on  Fmance. 

COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  LIVING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF    198  3 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  provides  Congress  with  an  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  the  current 
system  of  care  provided  for  the  severe- 
ly disabled  in  our  country.  The  Com- 
rnunity  and  Family  Living  Amend- 
ments Act  will  gradually  shift  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  medicaid  funds  from  in- 
stitutions to  community-based  inte- 
grated settings.  While  this  legislation 
would  not  propose  to  close  institu- 
tions, it  is  designed  to  encourage 
States  to  reduce  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  in  institutions  by  providing 
community  living  arrangements.  Serv- 
ices funded  through  the  Federal  med- 
icaid program  to  the  severely  disabled 
gradually  would  have  to  be  provided  in 
a  community  environment. 

Under  this  act,  services  to  the  dis- 
abled would  be  more  individualized, 
providing  for  the  special  needs  of  each 
person.  Those  individuals  needing 
highly  structured  24-hour  care,  mciud- 
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iiiK'  intdH;il  ;iti<ntion.  would  be  provid- 
ed with  thus  care  in  facilities  within 
coinnumities.  Those  needing  fewer 
services,  whether  luiiit?  at  hotiie.  in 
foster  care,  in  a  uroup  home,  or  in  an 
apart tneiit  woulii  also  be  proMdeci  with 
appropriate  medical  attention. 

Federal  medicaid  dollars  would  be 
phased  out  from  some  institutions 
over  a  lOyear  period  according  to  a 
plan  developed  for  each  institution. 
The  plan  would  identify  a  specific 
amount  of  Federal  medicaid  funds  to 
be  phased  out  of  the  institution  for 
each  6  month  period  during  the  10 
years.  Facilities  with  16  to  75  residents 
that  opened  after  Januar>  1.  1979. 
would  have  15  years  rather  than  10 
years  before  their  medicaid  funding 
would  end.  All  medicaid-funded  facili- 
ties for  15  or  fewer  residents  that  were 
in  operation  as  of  January  1.  1983. 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  require- 
ment for  phasing  out  Federal  medicaid 
funds.  The  6-month  phaseout  target 
figures  would  be  based  on  the  unique 
situations  facing  each  institution  and 
nursing  home  and  would  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  size  of  the 
institutions  population,  the  severity 
of  its  residents'  disabilities,  and  the 
availability  of  community  services. 

Following  the  phaseout.  the  Federal 
medicaid  program  could  only  continue 
to  fund  temporary  institutionaliza- 
tion—up  to  two  years  per  person  — 
when  such  institutionalization  is  con- 
sidered unavoidable.  The  Federal  med 
icaid  match  would  be  increased  by  5 
percent  for  each  disabled  person  who 
is  removed  from  an  institution  and 
placed  into  a  community  living  facili- 
ty. The  increment  would  continue  for 
each  of  the  first  5  years  following  a 
person's  return  to  the  community. 

Not  only  will  the  bill  provide  a  new 
way  of  caring  for  those  in  our  society 
who  have  disabilities,  it  will  also  pro- 
vide protections  for  those  people.  For 
instance,  the  proposal  will  require  sys- 
tematic and  independently  contracted 
evaluations  of  all  care  provided  in  all 
institutional  and  community  settings. 
Another  provision  would  require  that 
a  written  plan  be  developed  for  all  of 
the  services  required  by  each  individ- 
ual. This  plan,  which  must  be  revised 
at  least  once  a  year,  would  be  devel- 
oped with  the  individual's  participa- 
tion and  with  participation  of  his  or 
her  parents,  guardians,  or  next-of-kin. 
I  have  outlined  today  only  a  few  ele- 
ments of  this  bill.  There  are  other  im- 
portant areas  which  the  bill  addresses. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  oppose 
this  idea,  at  least  in  the  outset.  And  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  a  very  com- 
plete discu.ssion  to  take  place  between 
those  who  support  and  oppose  this 
concept  of  care. 

It  is  my  hope  that  after  debate,  re- 
search, and  discussion,  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  bill.  I  hope  that  this 
process  will  improve  it.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  need  for  sin  examina- 


tion of  the  care  provided  to  the  severe- 
ly disabled  is  desperately  needed,  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  ap 
propriate  starting  place. 

By  Mr  SYMMS: 

S.  2054.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 

period   the   duty   on    hydrazone.   3-<4- 

methylpiperazinyliminomethyI)rifamy- 

cin  SV;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DIITY  ON  RIFAMPIN 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  suspend 
for  3  years  the  duty  on  Rifampin. 

Rifampin  is  an  active  ingredient 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ethical 
pharmaceutical  product— prescription 
drug— sold  under  the  trademarks  Rifa- 
din and  Rifamate.  The  product  is  an 
antibiotic.  The  chemical  name  for  ri- 
fampin is  hydrazone,  3-(-4methyl- 
piperazLnyliminomethyl  )rif amycin  SV. 

The  current  duty  rate  on  rifampin 
from  Italy  is  4.4  percent,  which  will 
result  in  U.S.  duties  of  approximately 
$792,000,  if  our  total  requirements  in 
the  United  States  are  purchased  from 
Italy.  Rifampin  can  be  imported  from 
Argentina  on  a  duty-free  basis.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  we  should  sus 
pend  the  duty  on  the  product  import 
ed  from  Italy. 

Rifampin  is  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  manufactured  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  sold 
in  the  United  States  by  Ciba  Geigy 
Corp.  under  the  trademark  Rimac- 
tane.  The  Rimactane  active  ingredient 
is  imported  from  Europe. # 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2055.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  3 
year      period      the      duty      on      5H 
Dibenzt  b,f ,  )azepine-5-propanamine,  10. 
1 1-dihydro-N-methyl-,      monohydroch- 
loride;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  or  DUTY 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  suspend 
for  3  years  the  duty  on  desipramine 
hydrochloride. 

Desipramine  hydrochloride  is  an 
active  ingredient  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  ethical  pharmaceutical 
product,  prescription  drug,  sold  under 
the  trademark  Norpramin.  The  prod- 
uct is  an  antidepressant.  The  chemical 
name  for  desipramine  hydrochloride  is 
5H-Dibenz<  b,f  )azepine-5-propanamine, 
10.  1 1-dihydro-N-methyl-,  monohy- 
drochloride. 

The  current  duty  rate  on  desipra- 
mine hydrochloride  is  10.4  percent, 
which  will  result  in  U.S.  duties  of  ap- 
proximately $468,000. 

Desipramine  hydrochloride  is  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  manufac- 
tured anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  however,  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  USV  Pharmaceutical,  under 
the  trademark  Pertofrane.  The  Perto- 
frane  active  ingredient  is  imported 
from  outside  the  United  States.* 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 


S.  2056.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3  year 
period  the  duty  on  ;J  ( (  Hydroxydiphen- 
ylacetyl  loxy  )1,  1  dimethylpiperidin- 
ium  bromide:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

SUSPENSION  or  DUTY 

•  Mr  SYMMS.  Mr  President,  I  am  in 
trodiJcinK  lejiislation  today  which  will 
suspend  the  duty  on  Mepenzolate  Bro- 
mide for  a  3  year  period 

Mepenzolate  bromide  is  an  active  in- 
gredient used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  ethical  pharmaceutical  product, 
prescription  drug,  .sold  under  the 
trademark  Cantil.  The  product  is  an 
anticholinergic.  The  chemical  name 
for  mepenzolate  bromide  is  3- 
((Hydroxydiphenylaceiyl  loxy  i  1.  1  di- 
met hylpi pend j mum  bromide 

The  current  duty  rate  on  mepenzo- 
late bromide  is  15.6  percent,  which  will 
result  in  U.S.  duties  of  approximately 
$70,000. 

Mepenzolate  bromide  is  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  manufactured 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.* 
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By  Mr  BUMPERS: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  improve  and  streamline  the  pro- 
vision of  farm  credit  assistance 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  real 
estate,  operating,  economic  emergen- 
cy, soil  and  water,  limited  resource, 
recreation,  and  rural  youth  loan  pro- 
grams into  one  agricultural  adjust- 
ment loan,  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
make  the  FmHA  loan  process  more  re- 
sponsive to  farmers'  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

CONSOLIDATED  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
LOAN  ACT  OF   19  83 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  con- 
solidate seven  F^HA  loans— farm 
ownership,  operating,  soil  and  water, 
limited  resource,  rural  growth,  recrea- 
tion, and  economic  emergency  loans— 
into  a  single  loan  program  called  a 
consolidated  agricultural  adjustment 
loan.  Only  the  disaster  loan  program 
would  remain  separate.  Under  my  bill, 
farmers  will  seek  a  single  loan  cover- 
ing all  their  necessary  loan  purposes. 
The  aggregate  loan  limit  for  a  farmer- 
borrower,  either  with  insured  or  guar- 
anteed loans,  will  be  $500,000.  Rural 
youth  loans  will  not  exceed  $10,000. 

I  imagine  that  few  of  my  colleagues 
have  ever  tried  to  get  a  farm  loan 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, but  all  of  us  have  heard  loud 
complaints  from  many  farmers  who 
have  gone  through  this  confusing, 
time-consuming  process.  In  Arkansas, 
most  row  crop  FmHA  borrowers  begin 
to  seek  next  year  operating  loans  after 
the  current  harvest,  with  most  of  the 
applications  being  submitted  between 
November  15  and  January  1.  If  money 
is  available,  these  farmers  can  expect 
to  receive  their  loan  funds  in  March, 


Novembi'r  !).  1983 

although  It  is  not  uncommon  for  pro- 
ducers to  wait  until  June  or  later  to  re- 
ceive loan  funds.  Accordinp  to  FmHA 
statistics,  as  of  Augu.st  31,  12,898  appli- 
cations for  1983  crop  year  operating 
loans  were  still  pending  acro.ss  the 
country.  The  situation  for  farm  owner 
ship  loans  is  even  worse  with  17,963 
applications  from  fiscal  year  1983  still 
pending,  which  represent  over  50  per 
cent  of  all  such  applications.  I  do  not 
have  to  explain  the  hardship  to  our 
farmers  who  have  to  wait  many 
months  before  their  next  year  oper- 
ation IS  financed,  even  if  there  arc  no 
complications. 

Farmers    seeking    operating     loans 
(OL)  must  wait  for  money  availability, 
and  if  funds  are  depleted  in  the  OL  ac- 
count,   these    farmers    must    switch 
horses  and  attempt  to  qualify  under 
another  farmer's  program  loan.  'With 
FmHA    handling    the    operating    loan 
program,  as  well  as  several  other  loan 
programs    such    as    farm    ownership 
loans  (FO),  soil  and  water  loans  (SW), 
limited     resource     loans,     recreation 
loans,    rural    youth    loans,    economic 
emergency  loans,  and  both  the  physi- 
cal and  production  loss  disaster  loans, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  borrower  con- 
fusion. It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  vet- 
eran farmer,  let  alone  a  new  farmer,  to 
comprehend  the  differing  and  compli- 
cated regulations  of  each  program  and 
to  decide  which  program   will   better 
help  him  achieve  his  goals.  If  a  farmer 
wishes  to  purchase  additional  land,  es- 
tablish good  conservation  practices  on 
this  land,  and  grow  crops,  he  will  have 
to  seek  three  separate  loans-FO.  SW. 
and  OL-with  three  sets  of  qualifica- 
tions and  regulations,  which   in  turn 
will  necessitate  the  creation  of  three 
loan   dockets   by   FmHA   offices   with 
the     accompanying     auditing     night- 
mares. What   I  have  described  is  the 
average  process  during  a  normal  year, 
but  who  can  remember  a  normal  year 
for    our    farmers''    In    years    such    as 
1983-84    when    emergency    a.ssislance 
will  be  available  to  farmers  harmed  by 
the  drought,  or  in  past  years  when  dis- 
aster   emergency    (EM)    or    economic 
emergencv  (EE)  programs  were  oper 
ational  alongside  the  regular  farmer  .s 
program    loans,    the    confusion    and 
waiting  for  our  farmers  multipled  the 
hardships  and  caused  even  more  sleep- 
less nights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  casti- 
gate FmHA  or  its  personnel.  The  case- 
load in  my  State  is  very  heavy- almost 
6  000  farmers'  program  loans  in  fiscal 
year    1983,   the   fifth   highest    total    in 
the    country.    And    not    only    are    the 
county  FmHA  offices  responsible  for 
administering    the    farmers'    program 
loans,  they  also  handle  housing  pro- 
gram loans,  community  facility  loans, 
and  business  and  industry  loans.  Most 
count V  offices  are  understaffed  due  to 
budget   restrictions,  and  the  pressure 
to  administer  the.se  programs  compe- 
tently is  overwhelming    Just   develop- 
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mg  a  basic  understanding  of  all  the 
farmer's  program  loans  is  a  Herculean 
task  for  FmHA  personnel.  For  every 
separate  loan  program  enacted  by 
Congre.ss.  a  new  set  of  procedure 
manuals  is  given  the  FmHA  personnel 
to  digest. 

The  consolidation  my   bill  calls  for 
will    greatly    streamline    loan    regula- 
tions   It   will  simplify  the  application 
process.  It  will  allow  FmHA  to  be  more 
responsive  to  farmers'  needs.  Farmers 
and  FmHA  personnel  will  be  able  to 
understand     loan     eligibility     require- 
ments    and     regulations.     Instead     of 
seven    sets    of    forms,    procedures    and 
regulations,  there  will  be  only  one  set. 
Loan    purpose    juggling    and    unneces- 
sary redtape  will  be  eliminated.  Super- 
visers  and  other  county  personnel  will 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  be 
more  knowledgeable  on  farmer's  pro- 
gram loans.  Training  personnel  will  be 
easier  and  less  time  consuming,  which 
is  critical  because  of  high  FmHA  em- 
ployee  turnover   at    the   county    level. 
ALSO,   other   lenders,    especially   those 
working  cooperatively  m  the  guaran- 
teed loan   program,   will   more  readily 
understand  FmHA  loan  procedure.  In 
sum    FmHA   procedures  will   be  sim- 
pler, faster,  fairer,  and  more  respon- 
sive to  farmers'  needs. 

Most  importantly,  if  there  is  less 
redtape.  FmHA  personnel  can  spend 
more  time  servicing  loans  and  working 
more  closelv  with  farmers.  As  of 
August  31.  in  the  fir.st  11  months  of 
fiscal  vear  1983.  about  19.500  FmHA 
farmer-borrowers  had  been  forced  or 
were  about  to  be  forced  out  of  farm.- 
ing  If  county  personnel  were  not 
buried  in  regulation  research,  more 
time  could  be  spent  m  loan  servicing, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
of  these  farmers  would  still  be  farm- 
ing Of  cour.se,  today,  there  remain 
over  80,000  farmers,  or  29  percent  of 
all  FmHA  borrowers,  who  are  delin- 
quent on  their  farmers  program  loans 
and  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  as- 
sistance in  loan  servicing. 

Mv  tall!  will  give  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration    greater    authority    to 
aid    farmers    who    get    into    financial 
stress.  After  approval  of  a  revised  plan 
of  operation,  the  FmHA  would  consoli- 
date   reschedule,  reamortize.  or  defer 
loans  made  under  my  bill  or  under  cur- 
rent  law.  Under  my   bill,   farmer-bor- 
rowers   must    only    show    repayment 
abilitv  on  these  loans  being  serviced  to 
be  eligible  for  loan  servicing  aid.  and 
FmHA  would  be  prohibited  from  re- 
quiring additional  security  as  a  condi- 
tion   for   loan,   consolidation,   resched- 
uling   reamortization  or  deferral.  And 
most  importantly,  the  interest  rate  on 
loans    being    rescheduled    or    rearmor- 
tized  would  be  required  to  be  the  rate 
in  the  note,  or  the  current  market  rate 
at  the  time,  whichever  is  lower.  FmHA 
admits  that  this  one  regulation  change 
will    result    in   significant    positive   ad- 


.lustment   m   the  delinquency  rates  of 
FmHA  farmer's  program  borrowers. 

Our  farmers  need  help.  Those  who 
borrow  from  FmHA  need  help— they 
need  the  timely  receipt  of  loan  funds 
and  the  creation  of  a  single  loan  pro- 
gram better  suited  to  farmers'  needs. 
My  bill  will  attain  the.se  goals,  and  I 
urge  its  quick  enactment  into  law. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  and  a  .section-by-section  analysis, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2057 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Consolidated  Agri- 
cuUurai  Adjustment  Loan  Act  of  1983". 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  CONSOLIDATED  FARM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Sec.  2  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  lo.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered lo  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.). 

CONSOLIDATED  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
LOANS 

Sec  3.  The  Act  <7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subtitle  A  (except  for 
sections  306  through  310C).  subtitle  B 
(except  for  section  314>.  and  subtitle  C  and 
redesignating  subtitle  D  as  subtitle  C: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  308.  309. 
309B  and  310  (7  U.S.C.  1928,  1929.  1929b. 
and  1930)  as  sections  311,  312,  313,  and  314. 
respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  314  (as  redes- 
ignated by  clause  (2))  the  following  new 
heading: 

■  Subtitle  B-Rural  Development 
assistance": 
14'    by    redesignating    sections    306,    307. 
309A    310A.  310B.  310C.  and  314  (7  U.S.C. 
1926   1927   1929a.  1931.  1932.  1933.  and  1944) 
a.s  .sections  321.  322.  323.  324.  325.  326.  and 
327.  respectively:  and 
(5)  by  inserting  after  section  301  the  lol- 

lowing: 

■Subtitle  A— Consolidated  Agricoltural 
Adjustment  Loans 

■Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

■■(1)  the  term  agricultural  consenation 
program'  means  the  program  authorized  by 
sections  7  through  15.  16(a).  16(f).  and  17  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  use.  590g  through  590o, 
590p(a)  590pif).  and  590qi  and  sections  1001 
through  1008  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1501  through  1508 
and  1510): 

■■(2)  the  term  applicant'  means  a  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  farming  operation  and 
who  has  made  an  application  for  loan  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle: 

■(3)  the  term  aquaculture'  means  the 
husbandry  of  an  aquatic  organism  (includ- 
ing anv  species  of  finfish.  mollusk.  crusta- 
cean invertebrate,  amphibian,  reptile,  or 
aquatic  plant)  under  a  controlled  or  selected 
environment  by  an  applicant  or  borrower; 
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(4)  the  term  borrower'  means  a  person 
who  is  liable  for  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle: 

"(5)  the  term  consolidate'  means  to  com- 
bine and  reschedule  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle  with— 

■■(A)  one  or  more  other  loans  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle; 

■■(B)  one  or  more  loans  made  or  insured 
under  this  Act  as  in  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1983:  or 

"(C)  any  combination  of  loans  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B): 

"(6)  the  term  cooperative'  means  an 
entity  which— 

■■(A)  is  engaged  in  farming  in  a  State  as  its 
prmcipal  business; 

'■(B)  shares  profits  produced  by  the  entity 
among  members  of  the  entity: 

■■(C>  is  recognized  as  a  farm  cooperative 
under  the  laws  of  such  State:  and 

■(D)  is  authorized  to  engage  in  farming 
under  such  laws: 

■(7)  the  term  corporation'  means  a  pri- 
vate domestic  corporation  which  is  created, 
organized,  and  authorized  to  engage  in 
farming  under  the  laws  of  a  State: 

■■(8)  the  term  defer'  means  to  postpone 
the  pajTnent  of  interest  or  principal,  or 
both,  on  a  loan  made  or  insured  under  this 
subtitle: 

■•(9)  the  term  family  farm'  means  a  farm 
which— 

■■(A)  produces  agricultural  commodities 
for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  such  that  it 
is  recognized  in  the  surrounding  community 
as  a  farm  rather  than  as  a  rural  residence: 
■(B)  provides  a  sufficient  amount  of 
income  from  farming  operations  and  non- 
farm  enterprises  (including  the  rental  of 
land)  to  enable  an  applicant  for  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subtitle  to— 

"(i)  pay  necessary  family  and  operating 
expenses; 

"(ii)  maintain  essential  chattel  and  real 
property:  and 
"(iii)  pay  debts: 

■'<C)  is  managed,  and  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  labor  for  the  farm  and  relat- 
ed nonfarm  enterprises  provided,  by  — 

•■(i)  the  individual  applicant  for  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle;  or 

"(ii)  the  members,  stockholders,  or  part- 
ners responsible  for  operating  the  farm  of  a 
cooperative,  corporation,  or  partnership 
which  has  received  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle:  and 

"(D)  may  require  a  reasonable  amount  of 
full-time  hired  labor  and  seasonal  labor 
during  certain  times  of  the  year; 
"(10)  the  term  farm'  means— 
"(A I  land,  improvements,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances which  are  considered  farm 
property  in  the  surrounding  community  and 
are  used  in  the  production  of  crops,  live- 
stock, or  aquaculture:  and 

"(B)  a  dwelling  house  that  is  ordinarily 
considered  as  part  of  the  farm  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  notwithstanding  that 
the  dwelling  house  may  be  physically  sepa- 
rate from  the  farm  acreage: 

"(11)  the  term  farmer'  means  an  individ- 
ual, cooperative,  corporation,  or  partnership 
that  operates  a  farm,  ranch,  or  aquaculture 
operation; 
"(12)  the  term  fish'  means— 
"(A)  any  aquatic  gilled  animal  commonly 
considered  fish:  and 

"(B)  any  moUusk,  crustacean,  or  other  in- 
vertebrate produced  under  controlled  condi- 
tions In  a  pond,  lake,  stream,  or  similar 
holding  area: 


(13)  the  term  Greal  Plains  conservation 
program'  means  the  program  authorized  by 
section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U  S.C.  590p(b)); 
"(14)  the  term  limited  re,source  applicant' 
means  an  applicant  for  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  who— 

■■(A)  is  a  farmer  who  operates  a  family 
farm; 

'■(B)  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
such  loan  but,  due  to  the  low  income  of  the 
applicant,  cannot  make  interest  payments 
on  such  loan  at  rates  prescribed  for  borrow- 
ers of  such  loans  who  are  not  limited  re- 
source applicants;  and 

"(C)  t)ecause  of  underdeveloped  manageri- 
al ability,  limited  education,  relatively  low 
farm  productivity  (due  to  lack  of  develop- 
ment or  Improved  production  practices),  or 
related  problems  of  the  applicant,  the  appli- 
cant requires  a  low-interest  loan  or  special 
loan  assistance,  or  both,  to  assure  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  for  success  and  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  in  comparison  to  other 
residents  of  the  surrounding  community; 

"(15)  the  term  mortgage'  means  any  form 
of  security  interest  or  lien  upon  any  rights 
or  interest  in  any  real  property  or,  in  the 
case  of  property  owned  by  a  resident  of  Lou- 
isiana or  F>uerto  Rico,  any  chattel  property; 
"(16)  the  term  nonfarm  enterprise'  means 
any  business  enterprise  which  produces 
income  to  supplement  farm  income  by  pro- 
viding goods  or  ,services  for  which  there  is  a 
need  and  a  reasonably  reliable  market: 

"(17)  the  term  partnership'  means  an 
entity  which— 

"(A)  consists  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  a  State: 

"(B)  is  recognized  as  a  partnership  by  the 
laws  of  such  State;  and 

"(C)  is  authorized  to  engage  in  farming 
under  such  laws; 

""(18)  the  term  "production  loan'  means  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  section  306(b); 

"(19)  the  term  "real  estate  loan"  means  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  section  306(a): 
"(20)  the  term  reamortize'  means— 
"(A)  to  modify  the  order  of  payments  on  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle 
within  the  original  term  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan;  or 

"(B)  to  extend  such  term  to  the  maximum 
term  permitted  under  this  subtitle  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan; 

"(21)  the  term  reschedule'  means  to 
modify  the  rates  or  terms,  or  both,  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle: 

"(22)  the  term  rural  youth"  means  a 
person  who— 

"(A)  has  reached  ten  years  of  age  but  has 
not  reached  twenty-one  years  of  age:  and 

"(B)  resides  in  an  area  which  is  not  part  of 
a  local  subdivision  that  has  a  population 
greater  than  ten  thousand  Inhabitants;  and 
"(23)  the  term  security'  means  any  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  real  or  personal  property 
lien, 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  a 
loan  under  this  subtitle,  an  applicant  must 
file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
such  loan  which  contains— 

"( 1 )  certification  by  the  applicant  that  the 
applicant  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  actual  needs  of 
the  applicant  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  taking  into 
consideration  prevailing  private  and  cooper- 
ative rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for 
loans  for  similiar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time; 

"(2)  a  plan  of  operation  for  using  such 
loan:  and 


(3)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  appli- 
cants for,  and  borrowers  of,  loans  made  or 
insured  under  this  subtitle  to  supplement 
such  loans  with  credit  made  available  from 
other  sources  to  the  extent  economically 
feasible  and  in  accordance  with  sound  man- 
agement practices. 

Sec.  304  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  adequate  funds  are  not  available  to  ap- 
prove fully  all  applications  on  file  for  loans 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  in  approving  such  applications  to 
applications  filed  by  veterans  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  over  applications  filed  by 
nonveterans. 

"Sec  305.  (a)  Subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  or  insure  loans  under  this  sub- 
title— 

"(1)  to  farmers  in  the  United  States  who 
are  individuals;  or 

"(2)  to  cooperatives,  corporations,  or  part- 
nerships that  are  controlled  by  Individual 
farmers  and  are  engaged  primarily  and  di- 
rectly in  farm,  ranch,  or  aquaculture  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  such  loans,  appli- 
cants who  are  individuals,  or  in  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partner- 
ships, memtjers,  stockholders,  or  partners, 
as  applicable,  holding  a  majority  interest  in 
such  entity,  must— 

( 1 )  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
"(2)  have  either  training  or  farming  expe- 
rience that  the  Secretary  determines  is  suf- 
ficient to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  the  proposed  farming  operations; 

"(3)  be  or  will  become  operators  of  not 
larger  than  family  farms  (or  in  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partnerships 
in  which  a  majority  interest  is  held  by  mem- 
bers, stockholders,  or  partners,  as  applica- 
ble, who  are  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  such  individuals 
must  be  or  will  become  either  owners  or  op- 
erators of  not  larger  than  a  family  farm); 

"(4)  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
for  similiar  purposes  and  periods  of  time: 
and 

"(5)  have  the  application  and  plan  of  oper- 
ation filed  by  the  applicant  under  section 
303(a)  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  corporations  and  part- 
nerships, the  family  farm  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)(3)  shall  apply  as  well  to  the 
farm  or  farms  in  which  the  entity  has  an 
operator  interest;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  cooperatives,  corpora- 
tions, and  partnerships,  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)(4)  shall  apply  as  well  to  the 
entity. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
under  this  subtitle,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  to  rural  youths  to  enable  the 
youths  to  operate  enterprises  in  connection 
with  their  participation  in  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  similiar  or- 
ganizations and  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  306. 

"(2)  A  person  receiving  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  who  executes  a  promissory  note 
therefor  shall  thereby  incur  full  personal  li- 
ability  for  the  indebtedness  evidenced  by 


such  note  in  accordance  with  its  terms  Irto 
of  anv  liability  of  minority. 

(3)  For  loans  made  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  the  personal  U- 
abilitv  of  a  cosignor  of  the  promissory  note 
in  addition  to  the  personal  liability  of  the 
borrower. 

•Sec  306.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  may  make  or  insure  a  loan 
under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  assist  an  ap- 
plicant in  the  payment  of  real  estate  costs 
incurred  in  operating  a  farm  during  a  crop 
or  lease  year,  including  assistance  for— 

■■(1)  purchasing  or  enlarging  the  farm,  in- 
cluding— ,.        , 

"(A)  the  purchase  of  land  for  recreational 
or  other  nonfarm  enterprises,  of  subdivided 
land  and  of  easements  and  rights-of-way 
needed  to  operate  the  farm  or  nonfarm  en- 
terprise: and  

(B)  the  making  of  a  downpayment  on  the 
purchase  of  land  if  the  applicant  — 

'■(i)  signs  a  purchase  contract  for  the  land 

which—  .. 

(I)  obligates  the  applicant  to  pay  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land: 

"(II)  gives  the  applicant  the  right  to 
present  possession,  control,  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  property;  and 

•■(III)  entitles  the  applicant  to  receive  a 
deed  upon  paying  all  or  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  land: 

(ii)  secures  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
loan  by  a  note  and  mortgage,  a  land  pur- 
chase contract,  or  a  similar  instrument: 

(iii)  is  able  to  purchase  the  land  without 
any  prior  first  lien  on  the  land;  and 

•■(iv)  is  able  under  normal  farm  conditions 
to  carry  out  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 

loan: 

"(2)  constructing,  purchasing,  or  improv- 
ing buildings  and  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  conduct  farm  operations  and  are  on 
or  near  the  farm,  including— 

••(A)  the  construction,  purchase,  or  im- 
provement of  a  farm  dwelling  or  service 
buildings  that  are  essential  to  conduct  farm- 
ing operations  or  nonfarm  enterprises  and 
have  a  modest  design  and  cost,  including 
buildings  and  facilities  that  are  necessary- 
••(i)  to  engage  in  nonfarm  enterprises  or 
fish  farming  (including  the  construction, 
purchase,  or  improvement  of  a  dock,  fish 
hatchery,  or  such  other  nonfarm  enter- 
prises as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
are  consistent  with  this  Act):  or 

"(ii)  to  expand  facilities  used  for  food 
preparation  and  storage,  vehicle  storage,  or 
laundry  or  office  space,  except  that  the  sr^e 
and  cost  of  such  facilities  may  not  exceed 
the  size  and  cost  of  such  facilities  owned  by 
typical  family  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
community: 

"(B)  the  improvement,  alteration,  repair, 
replacement,  relocation,  or  purchase  and 
transfer  of  dwellings,  service  buildings,  fa- 
cilities structures  and  fixtures  (including 
pollution  control  and  energy  saving  devices) 
that  are  essential  for  farming  operations 
and  are  part  of  the  real  estate,  or  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  purchaser,  upon  the  sale  of  the 

farm:  and 

■(C)  the  construction  of  methane  and  gas 
facilities  and  equipment  essential  to  such  fa- 
cilities: 

"■(3)(A)  developing  land  and  water  re- 
sources which  are  owned  by  the  applicant 
and  which  the  applicant  needs  to  conduct 
farming  operations  or  nonfarm  enterpruses. 

including—  .     , 

"(i)  the  institution   of   pollution  control 

and  energy  saving  measures: 

"(ii)  the  acquisition  of  water  supplies  and 

righu; 


(111)  the  impiemenlation  of  essential  con- 
servation mca-sures: 

■■(iv)  the  development  of  fencing,  drain- 
age, and  irrigation  facilities,  basic  applica 
tioris  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  and  facilities  for 
land  clearing: 

■'(V)  the  establishment  of  forestry  prac 
tices,  fish  ponds,  trails,  and  lakes  approved 
by  the  Secretary: 

■•(vi)  the  improvement  of  orchards: 

"(vii)  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  permanent  hay  or  pasture; 

■■(viii)  the  installation  of  water,  power, 
gas.  and  other  utility  lines  on  land  owned  by 
the  applicant  or.  if  the  applicant  obtains 
rights  or  easements  for  such  lines  that 
ensure  that  such  rights  will  be  transferred  if 
the  farm  is  sold,  on  land  not  owned  by  the 
applicant: 

•■(ix)  the  purchase  or  rental  of  machinery 
or  equipment  necessary  to  develop  such  re- 
sources, except  that  the  total  cost  of  such 
purchase  or  rental  may  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  hiring  a  person  to  develop  such  resources: 

and  ,  .     .,.,. 

(x)  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  facilities, 
improvements,  and  practices  for  which  the 
applicant  will  be  reimbursed  under  a  conser- 
vation program  (including  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  or  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program)  if— 

■•(I)  the  applicant  cannot  pay  such  costs 
through  purchase  orders  or  assignments  to 
material  suppliers  or  contractors:  and 

"(II)  in  any  case  in  which  loan  funds  are 
advanced  and  the  amount  of  such  payment 
exceeds  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  in  no  case  less  than  SI. 000.  the 
applicant  assigns  such  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(B)  developing  land  and  water  resources 
for  w^hich  the  applicant  has  defective  title 
or  owns  an  undivided  interest  and  which  the 
applicant  needs  to  conduct  farming  oper- 
ations or  nonfarm  enterprises,  including  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

•■(i)  the  amount  of  the  loan  used  to  devel- 
op such  resources  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  $25,000; 

■•(ii)  the  loan  is  adequately  secured;  and 

■•(ill)  such  resources  are  not  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the 
applicant  for  the  loan: 

••(C)  developing  land  and  water  resources 
which  the  applicant  leases  and  which  the 
applicant  needs  to  conduct  farming  oper- 
ations or  nonfarm  enterprises,  including  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (Ai. 

if-  ..       ^       1 

■•(i)  the  amount  of  the  loan  used  to  devel- 
op such  resources  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  $10,000; 
■■(ii)  the  loan  is  adequately  secured: 
"(iii)  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  such  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  the  appli- 
cant will  enjoy  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment over  its  useful  life;  and 

■•(iv)  the  lease  provides  that  the  lessor  will 
reimburse  the  lessee  upon  termination  of 
the  lease  for  any  unexhausted  value  of  the 
developed  resources; 
■■(4)  refinancing  debts  of  the  applicant  if- 
■(A)  the  current  creditors  of  the  applicant 
will  not  furnish  to  the  applicant  credit  at 
rates   and   terms   which    the   applicant   can 

meet;  ,  , 

■(B)  the  Secretary  verifies  the  need  to  re- 
finance all  secured,  and  major  unsecured, 
debts  of  the  applicant  and  verifies  the 
unpaid  balance  of  each  debt  to  be  refi- 
nanced; and 


(C)  in  the  case  of  the  refinancing  of 
loans  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle, 
such  refinancing  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
applicant  to  continue  farming  operations; 

■■(5)  paying  rea.sonable  expenses  incurred 
in  obtaining,  planning,  closing,  and  making 
the  loan,  including  the  costs  of  legal,  archi- 
tectural, and  other  technical  services  and, 
during  the  year  following  the  closing  of  the 
loan,  real  estate  insurance;  and 

■161  financing  nonfarm  enterprises  if  the 
income  from  such  enterprises  is  necessary 
and  the  applicant  earns  the  major  portion 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  applicant  from 
farming  operations  notwithstanding  that 
the  acreage  purchased  for  nonfarm  enter- 
prises may  be  physically  separate  from  the 
farm  acreage. 

■■(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  or  insure  a  loan  under  this 
subtitle  in  order  to  assist  an  applicant  in  the 
payment  of  production  costs  incurred  in  op- 
erating a  farm  during  a  crop  or  lease  year, 
including  assistance  for— 

■■(1)  purchasing  essential  livestock,  poul- 
try, fur  bearing  and  other  farm  animals, 
aquatic  organisms,  bees,  and  farm  equip- 
ment; 

■■(2)  paying  costs  incurred  in  converting  a 
farm  into  a  viable  operation; 

■■(3)  consolidating,  restructuring,  or  refi- 
nancing (including  making  installment  pay- 
ments on  principal  and  interest  due  om  se- 
cured or  unsecured  real  estate  indebtedness 
incurred  bv  the  applicant  (including  real 
estate  loans)  if  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
repay  such  indebtedness  or  continue  the 
farm  operation  of  the  applicant; 

■•(4)  purchasing  milk  base  (with  or  with- 
out cows)  if  such  purchase  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  applicant  with  a  satisfactory 
market  for  the  dairy  products  of  the  appli- 
cant; 

••(5)  purchasing  a  grazing  license  or  permit 
right  of  a  private  party  that  can  be  validly 
sold  and  transferred; 

■■(6)  augmenting  or  improving  water  sup- 
plies; ^  ,  , 
■■(7)  paying  costs  incurred  for  fuel.  seed, 
fertilizer,  insecticide,  farm  supplies,  labor, 
and  other  production  expenses  if  such  costs 
are  essential  to  the  continuation  of  farm 
production; 

■■(8)  paying  customary  cash  rent  or 
charges  for  the  use  during  such  year  of  es- 
sential buildings,  pasture,  crops,  hay.  land, 
or  grazing  permits  if  the  applicant— 

■■(A)  is  obligated  under  a  written  lease  or 
other  agreement  to  pay  such  rent  or 
charges  before  the  income  will  be  available 
from  the  operation  of  the  farm  to  make 
such  pavments.  except  that  an  invoice  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  small  amount  of  fees,  a  record- 
ed explanation  of  an  agreement  may  be 
used  to  demonstrate  an  obligation  to  pay 
grazing  fees; 

•(B)  cannot  arrange  to  have  such  rent  or 
charges  become  due  when  income  will  be 
available  from  the  operation  of  the  farm  to 
make  such  payments: 

•■(Ci  will  have  satsifactory  tenure  during 
such  year  under  such  lease  or  agreement; 

and  .        . 

(D)  uses  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
this  paragraph  in  the  current  year  to  pay 
for  such  rent  or  charges  incurred  only  in 
the  current  vear.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  include  funds  in  a  loan  made  or  insured 
un(jer  this  paragraph  near  the  end  of  the 
current  vear  for  such  rent  or  charges  which 
will  be  incurred  in  the  suceeding  year  and 
the  applicant  may  use  such  funds  for  such 
rent  or  charges: 
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(9i  paying  real  or  personal  property 
taxes  due  or  about  to  become  due  on  water 
or  drainage  charges  or  assessments: 

"(10)  paying  income  taxes  imposed  under 
Federal  or  State  law.  or  Social  Security 
taxes  imposed  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq). 
for  the  operation  of  the  farm  if  the  appli- 
cant is  unable  to  pay  such  taxes  from  per- 
sonal or  other  funds: 

"(11)  paying  premiums  for  insurance  on 
real  and  personal  property,  including  premi 
urns  for  insurance  for  liability  from,  and 
property  damage  to.  farm  and  other  essen- 
tial equipment  (including  farm  trucks): 

"(121  paying  costs  required  to  meet  family 
subsistence  needs,  including  expenses  for 
medical  care  and  premiums  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  health  and  life  insurance: 

"(13)  purchasing  stock  in  a  cooperative 
lending  agency  if  such  purchase  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  loan:  and 

"(14)  paying  costs  incurred  for  improve- 
ments or  repairs  to  real  property  owned  or 
leased  by  the  applicant,  or  refinancing  unse- 
cured debts  clearly  incurred  for  such  costs, 
if- 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  loans  made  to  an 
applicant  in  a  year  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
$25,000: 

"(B)  such  property  is  not  used  to  secure  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle: 

"(C)  the  loan  is  not  used  to  improve  or 
repair  the  living  quarters  of  the  applicant: 

"(D)  the  applicant  will  not  require  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  paragraph  re- 
peatedly in  subsequent  years: 

•(E)  the  applicant  owns  the  land  or  leases 
the  land  under  an  agreement  with  the  lessor 
under  which  the  lessor  will  reimburse  the 
lessee  upon  termination  of  the  lease  for  any 
unexhausted  value  of  such  improvements  or 
repairs:  and 

"(F)  the  loan  is  clearly  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  farm. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  or  insure  a 
loan  under  this  subtitle  only  if  such  loan 
will  be  used  for  a  purpose  which  is  consist- 
ent with  applicable  environmental  quality 
standards  established  under  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  outstanding  principal 
balance  on  all  loans  made  or  insured  to  or 
for  a  borrower,  other  than  a  rural  youth, 
under  this  subtitle  (as  of  the  time  the  loan 
is  made)  may  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(b)  The  outstanding  principal  balance  on 
all  loans  made  or  insured  to  or  for  a  rural 
youth  under  this  subtitle  (as  of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made;  may  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"Sec  308.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  interest  rate  on  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  interest  rate  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  to  or  for  a  limited  resource  appli- 
cant under  this  subtitle  shall  be  the  greater 
of  5  per  centum  or  a  rate  which  is  5  per 
centum  le.ss  than  the  rate  established  for 
loans  made  or  insured  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants who  are  not  limited  resource  appli- 
cants. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4).  the  schedule  of  repayments 
on  a  loan  made  or  insured  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
and  need  for  the  loan,  the  useful  life  of  the 
security  pledged  for  the  loan,  and  the  rea 
sonable  repayment  ability  of  the  tiorrower 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  operation  of  the  borrower  approved 
under  section  305. 


"(2)  Such  loan  repayment  .schedule  shall 
require  such  borrower  to  make  at  least  one 
annual  installment  payment  on  such  loan 
during  the  period  of  the  loan  unless  the  Sec- 
retary defers  repayment  of  the  loan  under 
section  309. 

(3)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
real  estate  loan  may  not  exceed  forty  years. 
"(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
a  production  loan  may  not  exceed  seven 
years. 

"iB)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
production  loan  used  for  the  annnal  produc- 
tion of  crops  may  not  exceed  one  year. 

Sec.  309.  la)  To  be  eligible  for  the  con- 
solidation, rescheduling,  reamortization.  or 
deferral  of  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
this  subtitle,  the  borrower  of  the  loan  must 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  revised  plan  of  op- 
eration for  using  such  loan  or  insured  loan 
which  justifies  such  action  and  demon- 
strates that  such  action  will  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  carry  out  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consolidate,   re- 
schedule, reamortize,  or  defer  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subtitle  if— 
"(1)  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  approves  the  revised  plan  of  oper- 
ation referred  to  in  subsection  (a):  and 

"(B)    determines    that    such    action    will 
assist  in  the  orderly  collection  of  the  loan: 
"(2)  the  borrower  of  the  loan— 
"(A)  Is  unable  to  make  payments  on  the 
loan   In   accordance   with   the  original   pay- 
ment schedule  established  for  the  loan  — 

"(i)  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower:  or 

"(ii)  due  to  circumstances  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower  which  the  borrower 
agrees  to  correct  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
vised plan  of  operation: 

"(B)  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  estab- 
lished for  the  loan  under  section  305,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  not  require,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  such  action,  that 
the  borrower  be  able  to  repay  a  loan  other 
than  the  loan  subject  to  such  action:  and 

"(C)  is  cooperating  with  the  Secretary  in 
servicing  the  loan: 
"(3)  such  action— 

"(A)  will  enable  the  borrower  to  continue 
farming  operations:  and 

"(B)  is  not  taken  solely  to  remove  a  delin- 
quency in  making  payments  on  the  loan  or 
to  delay  liquidation  of  the  loan;  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  the  consolidation  of 
such  loans,  the  Secretary  consolidates— 

"(A)  real  estate  loans  only  if  such  loans 
have  a  period  of  repayment  of  less  than 
forty  years:  and 
"(B)  production  loans  only  if— 
"(i)  the  loans  to  ite  consolidated  were 
made  to  a  borrower  under  section  306(b)  for 
the  same  purpose:  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  assures  that  only  one 
note  must  be  serviced  for  each  such  loan. 

"(cMl )  The  interest  rate  on  a  loan  consoli- 
dated, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  the  rate  required  under  section 
308(a)  to  be  paid  on  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle  on  the  date  the  loan  was 
consolidated,  rescheduled,  or  reamortized: 
or 

"(B)  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  original 
note  made  for  the  loan. 

"(2)  If  the  borower  of  a  loan  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  this  sec- 
tion qualified  as  a  limited  resource  applicant 
at  the  time  such  action  was  taken  and  sub- 
sequently does  not  qualify  as  a  limited  re- 
source    applicant,      the     Secretary     shall 


reschedule  the  loan  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4),  the  schedule  of  repayments 
on  a  loan  consolidated,  rescheduled,  reamor- 
tized, or  deferred  under  this  section  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  and  need  for 
the  loan,  the  useful  life  of  the  .security 
pledged  for  the  loan,  and  the  reasonable  re- 
payment ability  of  the  borrower  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  revised  plan 
of  operation  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
real  estate  loan  reamortized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  such  action. 

"(3)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
production  loan  con.solidated  or  reamortized 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  such  action. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  elects  to  defer  the 
payment  of  installments  on  principal  or  in- 
terest, or  both,  due  on  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle,  or  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  defer  no  more  than  three  such  in- 
stallments: 

"(B)  require  the  borrower  in  each  install- 
ment payment  made  on  the  loan  to  repay— 
"(i)  at  least  part  of  the  interest  payment 
due  in  such  Installment:  and 

"(ii)  at  the  earliest  possible  date  permitted 
under  the  revised  plan  of  operation  of  the 
borrower,  all  of  such  payment  due  in  such 
installment: 

"(C)  defer  such  payments  for  no  longer 
than  the  period  ending  on  the  final  due  date 
on  the  loan: 

"(D)  encourage  the  borrower  to  make 
such  payments  as  soon  as  the  borrower  is 
able  to  make  such  payments  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  the  repayment  period  for  the 
loan  has  not  expired:  and 

"(E)  give  preference  in  deferring  such 
loans  to  beginning  farmers,  limited  resource 
applicants,  and  borrowers  who  have  suf- 
fered production  and  economic  losses  due  to 
natural  or  economic  conditior\s. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  modifies  the  terms  of 
a  loan  under  this  section  and  determines 
that  a  new  mortgage  on  property  used  to 
secure  the  loan  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
loan  priority  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
may  require  that  a  new  mortgage  on  such 
property  be  executed. 

(f)(1)  If  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  a 
United  States  Attorney  is  taking  servicing 
actions  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  or  are  planning  to 
take  such  actions  in  the  npar  future,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration may  not  take  servicing  actions  under 
this  subtitle  with  respect  to  such  loan. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  take  servicing 
actions  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  circum- 
vent any  agreement  to  permit  a  graduated 
loan  repayment  schedule. 

"Sec  310.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  this  subtitle,  a  borrower  of  the  loan 
shall- 

(1)  provide  such  security  for  the  loan  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding real  estate,  buildings,  machinery, 
equipment,  crops,  crop  insurance,  crop  as- 
signments, livestock  product  assignments, 
livestock,  furniture,  fixtures,  inventory,  ac- 
counts receivable,  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  per- 
sonal and  corporate  guarantees,  marketable 


securities,  the  cash  surrender  value  of  life 
insurance,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

"(2)  dispose  of  all  real  property  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not  es.sential  to  the 
operation  of  farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises 
by  the  borrower: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  used  for  the 
annnal  production  of  crops  or  "restock 
Pledge  such  crops  or  livestock  and  any  other 
property  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  loan: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  real  estate  loan, 
pledge  real  estate  to  secure  such  loan:  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  secured  by  chat- 
tels whose  loss  would  jeopardize  the  inter^ 
ests  of  the  Federal  Government,  insure  such 
chattels  against  hazards  customarily  cov- 
ered by  insurance  in  the  surrounding  com- 

"(b)  If  a  borrower  provides  security  for  a 
loan  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  as  a  condition  ol 
eligibilitv  for  the  consolidation,  reschedul- 
ing reamortization.  or  deferral  of  the  loan 
under  section  309  that  the  borrower  provide 
additional  .security  for  the  loan.  . 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  4  (a)(1)  Section  312  (as  redesignated 
by  section  3(2)  of  this  Act)  is  amended- 

(A)  bv  inserting  "or  subtitle  B"  after  this 
subtitle"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  the  third  sen^ 
tence  of  subsection  (c).  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d),  and  subsection  (f><l>:, 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "section  309A  in  sub- 
section" (f)(6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  323":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  308,  the  ast 
sentence  of  section  306(a)(1).  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  307"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (g)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  311,  the  last  sentence 
of  section  321(a)(  1 ).  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  322". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  313  (as 
redesignated  by  section  3(2)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  309A  a) 
and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof    "section 

323(a)* 

(3)  Section  321(a)(7)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sections  304(b).  310B.  and  312(b) 
(c),  and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  325".  . 

(4)  Section  322  (as  redesignated  by  section 

3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended- 

( A )  in  subsection  ( a )— 

(i)   by   striking   out   "(A)'    in   paragraph 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 

paragraph  (3):  nnny,^ 

(iii)  by  striking  out  sections  304(b). 
306(a)(1).  and  310B"  in  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  321(a)(1) 
and  325":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  ol 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph; 

■(B)  The  authorities  referred  to  in  suD- 
oaragraph  (A)  are— 

u>  the  provisions  of  section  321(a)(l>  re- 
lating to  loans  for  recreational  develop- 
ments and  essential  community  facilities. 

"(ii)  section  321' a )( 15): 

"(iii)  clause  d  )  of  section  325(a):  and 

"(iv)  subsections  (d)   and   (e)   of   section 

325  "'  and 

(B)'  bv  striking  out  "section  306"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  321". 

(5)  Section  323  (as  redesignated  by  section 
3(4)of  this  Act)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  304(b). 
306(a)(1).  306(a)(14).  310B.  and  312(b)-  in 


the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  321(a)(1), 
321(a)(14).  and  325": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  309(a)  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  312(a)";  ,.  . 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  306(a)(1)  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  321(a)(1)':  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  section  308"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  311 ":  and 

(C)  by  .striking  out  "sections  306(a)  and 
310B"  in  subsection  (gH8)  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  321<a)  and  325". 

(6)  Section  324  (as  redesignated  by  section 
3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  308  and  309.  the  last  sentence  of 
section  306(a)(1).  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  307  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  311  and  312.  the  last  sentence  of 
section  321(a)(1).  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  322". 

(7)  Section  325(d)  las  redesignated  by  sec- 
lion  3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended-- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  304(b).  310B. 
and  312(b)"  each  place  it  appears  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  section  304.  or  sec- 
tion 312"  in  paragraph  (5). 

<8)  Section  333  (7  U.S.C.  1983)  is  amend- 
e<j 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "this  title"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    subtitle  B": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  bv  striking  out    sections  306.  310B.  J14 

and  321(a)(2)-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  321.  325.  and  327";  and 

(ii)  bv  striking  out  ";  and  for  loans  under 
seclion"321(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  require 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  commit- 
tee  as  to   the   making  or  insuring   of  the 

(C)'bv  striking  out  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a 
borrower  under  section  310D  of  this  title, 
the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  section  302  of  this  title)"  in  subsec- 
tion (c):  and  ,    .  ,     .        □••  j„ 

(D)  bv  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  B  in 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"T9V'secUon     338(e)    (7     U.S.C.     1988)    is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  B "  after  "subtitle 

A" 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (7 
use  1992)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■section  304(b).  306(a)(1).  310B.  312(b).  or 
312(c)  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tion 321(a)(1)  or  325". 

(11)  Section  346  (7  U.S.C.  1994)  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (di 
and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 

'(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
607(c)(6)  of  the  Rural  Development  A(;t  of 
1972  (7  use  2204b(c)(6))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■section  306(a)(12)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -section 
321(a)<12)  of  the  Con.solidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act". 

(2)  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  amend  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  and  for  other  purpo.ses  .  ap- 
proved April  20.  1973  (15  U.S.C.  636  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■Sec  9  No  portion  of  any  loan  made  D> 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  April  20.  1973  under  .sections  7(b)  (1). 


(2)  or  <4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
use.  636(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4))  shall  be  subject 
to  cancellation  under  the  provisions  of  any 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  647(a))  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "prior"  and  all  that 
follows  through  -Act.  and".  .,  ^    ,      , 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(b)(3)  oi 
the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  (16  use.  2106(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  306(a)(7)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  •section 
■■321(a)(7)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  ". 

(5)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  loans  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes  ■.  apprcjved 
April  11  1970  (25  U.S.C.  488).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •sections  308  and  309.  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  '7  U.S.C.  1988(c). 
1928  1929).  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■sections  311  and  312.  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Acf. 

(B)  Secuon  5  of  such  Act  <25  U.S.C.  492)  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "section  307(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admmis- 
tration  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■section  322(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 

Act' 

(6)'(A)  Section  515(b)(4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  <42  U.S.C.  1485(b)(4))  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  section  309  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  308  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  including  the  authority 
in  section  309(f)(1)  of  that  Acf  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  section  312  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  311  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  including  the  authority  in  section 
312(f)(l)of  such  Act".  .,,,h>«f 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  5n(b)  oi 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1487(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  (7  U.S.C.  1929)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •(section  312  of  the  Consoh- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act)  . 

(7)  Section  901(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  3122(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  306(aH7)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •section  321(a)(()  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 

'"fs)  Section  415(c)  of  the  New  Communi- 
ties Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3914(c))  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  •section  306(a)(2)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion Acf  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •sec- 
tion 321(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Acf. 

,9)  Section  718(c)  of  the  Urban  Growth 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  4519(c))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -section  321(a)(12) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 

"'^To^i  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  313(a)  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5153(a)(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

■■(5)  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act;-.  „,„,„,, 

( 11 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  213(0(1) 
of  the  Biomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  8813(c)(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 
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iAi   by   striking  out    "section   309  of   the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
312  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De 
velopment  Act";  and 

iBl  by  striking  out  "section  309A  of  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
323  of  such  Act". 

Brief   SrcrioN  by-Section    Analysis— Con- 

SOLJDATED  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  LOAN 

Act  OF  1983 

Section  302  Includes  the  definitions  to  be 
used  in  the  act  establishing  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Loan  program.  The  section 
maintains  definitions  found  m  current  law. 

Section  303.  Establishes  application  re- 
quirement.s  for  applicants,  maintaining  the 
credit  elsewhere  test.  To  maintain  continui- 
ty and  avoid  confusion,  the  changes  that 
the  bill  makes  in  application  requirements 
are  only  those  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  Act.  which  is  to  con- 
solidate seven  loan  programs  into  one. 

Section  304.  Establishes  a  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  approving  applications. 

Section  305.  Establishes  eligibility  require- 
ments for  applicants,  maintaining  most  re- 
quirements found  in  current  law.  Eligibility 
requirements  for  corporations  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  same 
eligibility  process  and  the  same  set  of  regu- 
lations will  apply,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  a  producer  seeks  a  loan  (except 
rural  youth  loans),  thus  greatly  streamlin- 
ing the  loan  operation. 

Section  306.  This  section  sets  out  the  pur 
poses  of  the  consolidated  loan,  and  is  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  The  purposes  for  the  new 
Agricultural  Adjustment  loan  include  the 
purposes  found  currently  in  the  operating, 
farm  ownership,  soil  and  water,  economic 
emergency,  limited  resource,  recreation,  and 
rural  youth  loan  programs.  iThe  emergency 
loan  tEM)  program  is  not  included.)  The  ac 
cumulated  loan  purposes  expand  loan  flexi- 
bility within  a  single  loan  program.  Rigid  di 
visions  between  loan  programs  will  be  elimi 
nated.  which  in  turn  will:  accelerate  the 
loan  process,  reduce  paperwork,  minimize 
borrower  confusion,  and  improve  PmHA  ef- 
ficiency. 

Section  307.  Establishes  a  total  loan  limit 
of  $500,000  for  Agricultural  Adjustment 
loans,  for  both  insured  and  guaranteed 
loans.  No  division  is  required  among  the  sev- 
eral loan  purposes.  Under  the  bill,  rural 
youth  loans  may  not  exceed  $10,000.  A 
single  loan  limit  will  emphasize  a  consolida 
tion  of  these  aforementioned  farm  loan  pro- 
grams. Currently,  insured  operating  loans 
have  a  $100,000  limit,  guaranteed  at 
$200,000.  Insured  farm  ownership  loans 
have  a  limit  of  $200,000,  guaranteed  at 
$300,000. 

Section  308.  Allows  Secretary  discretion  in 
setting  loan  interest  rates.  Limited  resource 
interest  rates  would  be  the  greater  of  5%  or 
a  rate  5%  below  the  regular  established  rate 
set  by  the  Secretary.  Authority  for  limited 
resource  graduation  is  included.  Loan  repay- 
ment requirements  are  similar  to  those  in 
current  law. 

Section  309.  Establishes  conditions  for 
loan  consolidation,  rescheduling,  reamorti- 
zation  and  deferral  Once  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  will  be  required  to 
accept  loan  servicing  if  financial  stress  is 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control.  The  Secretary  would  be  prohibited 
from  requiring  repayment  ability  as  a  condi- 
tion for  loan  servicing  for  any  loan  other 
than  the  loan  or  loans  being  serviced.  Loans 
which  are  rescheduled,  reamortized,  or  con- 
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solidatid  \*ill  rt'lain  the  inttre.->t  rate  in  the 
original  note  or  the  current  rate,  whichever 
is  lower. 

Section  310  Establishes  the  security  re 
quirements  for  an  Agricultural  Adjustment 
loan,  maintaining  requirements  found  in 
current  law  However,  the  Secretary  would 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  additional  se- 
curity as  a  condition  for  loan  consolidation, 
rescheduling,  reamortization.  or  deferral. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  require  the  disposal 
of  certain  lands  at  Montauk  Air  Force 
Station.  East  Hampton  Township. 
N.Y..  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AT 
MONTAUK  AIR  FORCE  STATION  TO  THE  TOWN 
OF  EAST  HAMPTON.  NY. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the 
transfer  of  a  piece  of  surplus  U.S. 
property  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Sta 
tion.  NY.,  to  the  town  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, NY.,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  Gov- 
ernment vacillation  over  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  properly. 

In  1981,  the  Federal  Government 
deemed  excess  to  its  needs  some  278 
acres  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station,  a 
base  that  was  closed  in  1980.  Citizens 
and  elected  officials  in  the  vicinity 
began  making  plans  to  use  the  surplus 
property  as  a  park  and  recreation 
area. 

They  had  good  reason  to  think  the 
land  might  be  transferred  to  the  town 
free  of  charge.  Since  1949.  when  the 
GSA  was  established.  Federal  law  has 
authorized  the  free  transfer  of  surplus 
Federal  property  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreation 
uses.  Under  this  authority,  hundreds 
of  vacant  Federal  lots  and  buildings 
have  been  transferred  and  put  to  good 
public  use.  Some  Federal  land  has 
been  turned  into  public  parks;  Federal 
buildings  have  been  turned  into  muse- 
ums and  other  civic  buildings. 

Somehow  it  got  in  the  minds  of 
tho.se  in  the  Reagan  administration 
that  these  transfers  of  surplus  Federal 
property  should  end  and  that  the 
properties  could  be  sold,  instead,  to 
help  retire  the  national  debt.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  a  failure.  In  September 
of  last  year,  the  National  Journal 
summed  it  up  by  titling  an  article 
about  the  program.  What  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Held  a  Land  Sale  and  Hardly 
Anybody  Showed  Up?" 

In  their  frustration,  the  managers  of 
the  administrations  program  are  now 
attempting  to  sell  properties  the  Gov- 
ernment still  needs,  to  renege  on  sur- 
plus property  transfers  arranged  years 
ago,  and  generally  to  ignore  the  plans 
and  sentiments  of  local  citizens  and  of- 
ficials. The  most  recent  maneuver  in 
the  administration's  land  rush  in- 
volves the  proposed  sa!»'  "f  'he  278 
acre  former  Montauk  An  1  ■  .  Huse. 
at  the  eastern  tip  of  Lonti  l.Mitud. 


As  the  respected  Long  Island  news- 
paper Newsday  said  in  an  editorial.  "It 
was  injury  enough  3  years  ago  when 
the  Air  Force  Base  was  closed,  depriv- 
ing the  town  of  East  Hampton  of  the 
$1  million  the  base  payroll  meant  to 
the  local  economy.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment adds  insult."  Ignoring  a  unanimi- 
ty of  opinion  among  local  elected  offi- 
cials and  citizens  that  the  land  should 
be  preserved  for  park  use,  the  GSA 
proposes  to  sell  it  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  landov^ners 
simply  not  wanting  to  see  development 
on  the  neighboring  property.  There 
does  not  exist  sufficient  water  supply 
to  sustain  a  new  development  in  this 
area.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  simply  direct  the  Government 
to  do  that  which  a  35-year-old  statute 
would  authorize  and  encourage  it  to 
do.  I  could  not  forgive— nor  could  the 
citizens  of  Long  Lsland  forgive  the 
Government  were  it  to  sell  this  land  at 
Montauk  to  a  private  developer. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, along  with  an  editorial  from 
the  newspaper  Newsday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2058 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
u.se  as  a  public  park  or  recreation  area,  por- 
tions of  the  Montauk  Air  Force  Station  in 
East  Hampton  Township.  Suffolk  County, 
New  York,  totaling  two  hundred  seventy- 
eight  acres  that  were  declared  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  Government 
on  December  21,  1981. 

Sec.  2  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  the  land  identified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  thirty  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Within  thirty  days  of  said 
assignment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  without  monetary  consideration, 
convey  the  property  to  the  Town  of  East 
Hampton,  New  York,  for  public  park  or 
recreation  uses  in  accordance  with  section 
203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  1 40  U.S.C 
484(k)(2)). 

[From  Newsday,  Sept  22.  19831 

What  Dots  the  GSA  Know  About 
Montauk? 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Air  Force 
closed  Its  base  in  Montauk,  the  Town  of 
East  Hampton  lost  a  payroll  that  annually 
pumped  about  $1  million  into  the  local 
economy.  But  that  was  only  the  first  part  of 
a  federal  one-two  punch. 

The  second  part  is  being  delivered  by  the 
federal  General  Services  Administration, 
which  has  decided  to  ignore  the  opinions  of 
state,  county  and  town  officials  and  sell  the 
former  base  to  a  developer.  According  to  a 
Boston-based  GSA  bureaucrat.  The  high- 
est and  best  use  of  the  278-acre  base  land  is 
residential  development." 


That's  wrong,  but  only  to  be  expected 
from  the  Reagan  administration  Its  policy 
is  to  sell  off  surplu.s  federal  property  at 
market  value,  so  GSA  officials  tend  to  over- 
look such  niceties  as  local  opinion  and  envi 
ronmental  considerations. 

Suffolk  County  planners  have  done  exten 
sive  water-resource  inventories  in  the  East 
End.  and  they  advised  against  residential 
development  of  the  property  because  water 
is  in  short  supply.  Even  before  the  base 
closed,  the  state  had  acquired  about  137 
acres  of  surplus  federal  land  adjoining  it  for 
park  use.  State,  county  and  town  officials 
wanted  to  preserve  most  of  the  remaining 
acreage  for  parks.  The  town  proposed  to  ac- 
quire the  exi.sting  base  housing  and  sell  it  to 
local  low-  and  middle-income  families. 

But  over  the  past  three  years  the  GSA 
has  rebuffed  local  efforts  to  work  out  a  way 
to  save  the  land  from  development,  and  it 
now  plans  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  T.ie 
federal  agency  is  running  roughshod  over 
informed  local  opinion,  and  the  Long  Island 
congressional  delegation  should  head  it 
off.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  2059.  A  bill  to  provide  revised  re- 
imbursement criteria  for  small  rural 
health  clinics  utilizing  National 
Health  Service  Corps  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources. 

RURAL  HEALTH  CLINICS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
since  May  of  this  year,  I  have  been 
working  with  board  membens  of  La 
Clinica  del  Pueblo  in  Tierra  Amarilla. 
Hatch  Area  Health  Clinic  and  La  Clin- 
ica del  Norte  in  New  Mexico.  They 
told  me  that,  unless  the  Congress 
acted,  they  would  have  to  close  their 
clinic.  They  are  very  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  a  change  in  the  regula- 
tions governing  payback  provisions  for 
National  Health  Service  Corps  person- 
nel. The  result  of  these  changes  will 
be  to  greatly  increase  the  actual 
amount  these  small  clinics  will  be 
paying  the  Federal  Government. 
Statewide,  the  average  incrca,se  will  be 
74  percent. 

Every  small  business  knows  that 
such  a  vast  increase  in  the  cost  of  its 
supplies  would  be  devastating.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  rural  areas  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  money  they  are  able  to  raise  is  al- 
ready very  tightly  budgeted  for  such 
essentials  a.s  medical  supplies  and 
eqinpment.  laboratory  services,  per- 
sonnel, site  costs,  and  telephone  .serv- 
ices To  change  the  rules  in  such  a 
dra.stu-  way  at  this  point  will  lead  to 
the  closuig  of  many  of  the  21  free- 
standing ehnic  sites  in  New  Mexico 
before  the  Public  Health  Service  can 
collect  any  additional  funds.  In  snort, 
at  lea-st  50.000  Ne'A  Mexicans  will  lose 
health  services  in  the  near  future  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  have 
failed  the  mi.ssion  we  gave  it  to  serve 
needy  Americans  in  pockets  lacking 
adequate  medical  services 

The   reason   we  are  putting  Federal 
resources   into   the.se    areas    is   simple. 


They  do  not  have  the  resources  to  at- 
tract and  retain  primary  health-care 
providers.  We  created  a  Federal-local 
partnership,  and  the  new  regulations 
arc  .saying  that  the  Federal  side  of  this 
partnership  will  make  it  impossible  for 
these  trained  health  providers  to  con- 
tinue the  valuable  and  needed  service. 
I  had  hoped  that,  since  the  problem 
was  created  by  a  change  in  regula- 
tions, we  could  find  an  administration 
solution.  Since  this  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  we  must  resort  to  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  urgent  problem. 

While  early  legislative  attempts  to 
resolve  the  problem  ignored  the  part- 
nership aspects  of  the  relationship  by 
allowing  the  local  providers  to  control 
the  generated  income,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  that  Senator  Hatch  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach that  recognizes  the  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities and  capabilities  of  the 
local  clinic  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  We  were  not  trying  to  create 
an  open-ended  subsidy  to  local  provid- 
ers. We  want  them  to  develop  good 
management  practices. 

We  carefully  define  small  clinics  so 
that  large  urban  medical  centers  will 
not  be  tempted  to  escape  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Government,  as  they 
could  have  in  early  legislative  drafts. 
By  focusing  on  our  goal  of  local  self- 
sufficiency  with  proper  Government 
support  where  it  can  be  justified.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  doing  our  rural 
constituents  the  right  service.  We 
want  them  to  have  available  medical 
services,  but  we  also  expect  them  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  In  cases  where 
payment  is  impossible,  we  want  to  pro- 
vide all  the  health  care  that  we  pcssi- 
bly  can. 

To  illustrate  the  complexities  that 
can  arise.  I  am  enclosing  for  the 
Record  two  pieces  of  information.  The 
first  is  a  June  17.  1983.  letter  to  me 
from  A.ssistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  M.D.  As  you 
will  note,  after  the  formulas  are  ex- 
plained. Dr.  Brandt  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  which  does  little  to 
reassure  rural  residents  about  their 
future  outlook  for  medical  help:  "In 
the  event  the  clinic  refuses  payment, 
no  further  NHSC  assignments  will  be 
made  and  current  assignees  will  be 
withdrawn." 

I  would  also  like  my  colleagues  to 
see  the  testimony  of  Edward  D. 
Martin.  M.D.  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee Dr.  Martin  does  an  excellent 
lob  of  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
program  and  the  need  for  a  balanced 
approach  to  a  Federal  commitment,  1 
now  believe  that  the  objections  raised 
by  Dr.  Martin  have  been  resolved  and 
we  can  go  forward  with  a  legislative 
solution  that  is  responsive  to  his  and 
our  concern. 

In  simple  terms,  our  bill  establishes 
a  whole  new  system  for  determining 
the  amounts  that  small  clinics  will 
have    to    pav    back    to    the    National 


Health  Service  Corps.  These  clinics 
will  estimate  their  budget  for  the  year. 
Payback  will  be  initiated  only  if  actual 
revenues  exceed  the  budget.  To  keep 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original  law.  we 
are  offering  incentives  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  and  small  clinic 
health  care  delivery.  For  those  clinics 
that  are  able  to  operate  in  the  black, 
an  additional  waiver  will  be  available 
at  the  discretion  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  waiver  may  be  granted  if 
the  local  clinic  can  demonstrate  feasi- 
ble plans  to  improve  services. 

The  final  feature  of  our  bill.  Mr. 
President,  is  its  careful  definition  of 
.small  clinics.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
avoid  the  potential  problem  of  open- 
ended  waivers  from  clinics  that  are 
hospital  based  or  whose  primary 
source  of  support  is  a  Federal  grant. 
Our  bill  is  focused  on  the  needs  of 
small  clinics. 

In  sumxmary.  we  are  taking  a  legisla- 
tive route  to  give  our  local  clinic  oper- 
ators some  much  needed  assurances 
that  Government  regulators  will  not 
arbitrarily  change  their  payback  struc- 
ture. I  believe  that  our  proposed  pay- 
back system  is  fair  and  balanced  be- 
tween local  and  Federal  resources.  We 
encourage  sound  management  prac- 
tices while  offering  incentives  for  im- 
proved medical  care.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  material 
mentioned  earlier  and  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Stockman, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Office  of  Man.igement  and  Budget, 
Waihjngton.  DC..  November  4.  1983. 
Hon,  Pete  Domenici. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waihington.  DC 

Dear  Pete:  The  Administration  prefers 
the  alternative  proposed  by  Senators  Do- 
menici and  Hatch  which  amends  Section 
3,'?4  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
alternative  clarifies  the  conditions  under 
which  a  facility  staffed  by  National  Health 
Service  Corps  '  NHSC  i  physicians  is  eligible 
for  waiver  of  the  payback  requirement.  The 
proposal  would  restrict  waiver  eligibility  to 
those  vital  rural  health  sites  whose  operat- 
ing income  is  just  sufficient  to  pay  operat- 
ing costs.  Larger  sites,  which  are  able  to 
generate  sufficient  income  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  cost  of  the  NHSC 
physicians,  would  not  need  such  waivers. 

Senator  Domenici  and  Hatch's  alternative 
generously  provides  transitional  relief  to  fa- 
cilities which  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
immediate  enforcement  of  the  stricter  eligi- 
bility criteria. 
Sincerely, 

David  A  Stockman. 

Director. 
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Public  Health  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  June  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  raised  at  your  meet- 
ing with  my  staff  on  May  20  regarding  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC)  reim 
bursement  by  La  Clinlca  del  Pueblo  de  Rio 
Arriba.  After  receiving  a  report  on  this 
meeting.  I  requested  that  a  complete  review 
of  our  files  concerning  La  Clinica  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  whether  additional 
waivers  should  be  granted.  This  letter  pro- 
vides a  report  of  the  findings  of  that  review 
and  a  final  determination  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  La  Clinicas  request. 

I  believe  it  may  be  useful  to  provide  you 
with  information  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  NHSC  reimbursement  procedure 
works,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  and  equi- 
table mechanism  which  gives  full  consider- 
ation to  the  needs  of  the  patients  served  by 
the  site  and  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Also  included  is  an  analysis  of  La 
Clinica's  debt  and  the  basis  of  the  original 
decision. 

At  the  time  a  site  first  receives  assignees 
from  the  NHSC.  it  contracts  In  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  cost  of  th"  providers.  Rec- 
ognizing that  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  inhibit  a  site's  ability  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  the  services  provided 
by  NHSC  professionals,  the  statute  makes 
provision  for  a  waiver  if  reimbursement 
would  work  an  undue  hardship.  Recognizing 
the  intent  of  Congress,  the  payback  proce- 
dures were  designed  to  provide  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  operating  expenses  even  before 
a  waiver  question  could  arise.  The  mecha- 
nism works  in  the  following  manner.  Each 
site  is  responsible  for  a  charge  referred  to  as 
the  "allowable  support  cost"  for  assigned 
health  care  providers.  The  site  is  then  per- 
mitted to  retain  80  percent  of  the  fees  col- 
lected for  services  provided  by  the  NHSC 
health  professional,  remitting  to  the  NHSC 
only  20  percent  of  the  initial  collections, 
until  the  provider  has  earned  in  fees  for  the 
site  the  entire  amount  of  the  allowable  sup- 
port cost.  After  the  provider  has  earned  fees 
equal  to  the  allowable  support  cost,  the  site 
may  expend  for  its  purposes  20  percent  of 
all  fees  collected,  remitting  the  remainder 
to  the  NHSC  until  the  full  cost  of  the  pro- 
vider has  been  reimbursed.  The  site  may 
retain  all  fees  earned  above  the  cost  of  the 
provider.  Conversely,  if  a  site  fails  to  gener 
ate  in  fees  the  cost  of  the  provider,  the 
amount  billed  is  only  20  percent  of  collec- 
tions. 

For  the  billing  period  January  1981  to 
June  1981.  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  La  Clinica  assignees  was  $71..'j50.  The 
site  received  a  bill  of  $23,712  for  this  period 
resulting  in  a  waiver  of  $47,838  For  the 
next  6-month  period,  the  cost  of  the  assign- 
ees was  $100,666.  and  the  bill  for  the  period 
was  $19,441.  The  amount  waived  for  this 
period  was  $81,225.  Finally,  for  the  period 
January  to  June  1982,  the  cost  of  the  assign 
ees  was  $104,817.  The  bill  for  the  period  was 
$24,999.  and  the  total  amount  waived  was 
$79,818.  Overall  for  the  period,  the  total 
cost  of  the  NHSC  assignees  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  $277,033.  La  Clinica  was  billed  for 
$68,152,  and  $208,881  was  waived.  The  issue 
is  not  that  the  site  is  requesting  a  waiver, 
but  that  it  wishes  relief  from  any  obligation 
to  the  NHSC.  This  was  corroborated  by  a 
letter  dated  April  13  in  which  Ms.  Horowitz 
advised  the  regional  office  that  "We  have 


not  yet  submitted  a  payment  plan  for  debt 
to  the  NHSC  for  we  are  awaiting  to  see 
what  developed  for  pursuit  of  waiver 
through  political  channels." 

We  also  analyzed  an  independent  audit 
performed  as  of  June  30.  1982.  The  financial 
statements  showed  that  the  clinic  has  a  net 
worth  of  $226,640  which  we  feel  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  NHSC  medical  and  dental  pro- 
vider support  given  to  it  during  the  last  10 
years.  The  audit  also  showed  that  the  clinic 
had  an  exce.ss  of  current  assets  over  liabil- 
ities of  $80,607  including  $33,728  in  money 
market  certificates  and  $7,761  in  cash.  This 
indicates  that  the  clinic  has  liquid  assets 
sufficient  to  repay  the  obligation,  but  it  has 
not  created  the  reserves  necessary  to  fulfill 
Its  agreement  with  the  NHSC.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  site  was  the  recipient  of  a 
no-interest  loan  from  the  Government  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  The  NHSC  has  also 
waived  $3,700  of  this  amount.  The  site  has 
failed  to  repay  the  $6,300  balance  on  this 
loan,  and  it  is  now  overdue  as  well. 

Our  review  determined  that  the  site  first 
requested  a  waiver  of  its  start-up  loan  on 
September  5.  1980.  The  clinic  was  advised  on 
January  22.  1981.  thai  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  loan  program  do  not  permit  us  to 
grant  a  waiver  of  funds  used  for  real  estate 
purchases.  The  clinic  was  also  notified  at 
this  time  that  our  review  of  the  site's 
Bureau  Common  Reporting  Requirements 
(BCRR)  statistical  report  for  the  period 
July  1.  1979.  through  July  30.  1980.  indicat- 
ed that  the  clinic  had  sufficient  revenues 
after  expenses  to  meet  the  reimbursement 
obligation.  The  site  next  requested  waivers 
for  the  period  July  1.  1980.  to  December  31. 
1980.  and  from  January  1.  1981.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981.  These  requests  were  rejected 
on  August  10.  1982.  for  insufficient  docu- 
mentation and  the  lack  of  a  CPA  audit 
report.  Following  another  inquiry  from  the 
clinic  about  the  status  of  their  waiver  re- 
quest, we  informed  the  Director  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1982.  that  further  consideration  was 
pending  receipt  of  a  CPA  report  After  the 
requested  documentation  had  been  re- 
viewed. La  Clinica  was  advised  on  January 
17,  1983,  that  sufficient  funds  were  available 
in  cash  and  money  certificates  to  pay  each 
billing  as  it  came  due  and  that  the  clinic  ex- 
pended funds  for  items  such  as  equipment 
which  were  not  included  in  the  budget. 

The  January  17  letter  also  advised  the 
clinic  that  the  NHSC  was  suspending  re- 
cruitment for  the  site  because  satisfactory 
responses  had  not  been  made  to  the  issues 
raised.  Two  individuals  who  had  been 
matched  to  the  site  were,  however,  allowed 
to  report  for  duty  pending  resolution  of  the 
issues.  In  the  atisence  of  a  response  to  this 
letter,  the  NHSC  informed  the  site  on  May 
9.  1983.  that  interest  charges  had  com- 
menced and  that  a  request  for  approval  of  a 
repayment  arrangement  was  expected.  It 
was  only  after  these  steps  had  been  taken 
that  the  current  decision  to  terminate  place- 
ments and  withdraw  the  assignees  was 
made. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  that  for  the 
billing  period  July  1981-December  1981. 
there  were  26  NHSC  sites  In  New  Mexico. 
Twenty-two  have  fully  paid  with  only  $4,874 
in  additional  waivers  against  payments  of 
$171,944.  Three  more  sites  are  making  pay- 
ments against  bills  of  $13,906.  La  Clinica  del 
Pueblo  de  Rio  Arriba,  which  has  one  of  the 
highest  Income  collection  rates  and  a  net 
worth  of  over  $225,000,  still  owes  $19,441  for 
this  period  which  constitutes  58  percent  of 
the  delinquent  accounts  for  all   26  NHSC 


sites,  many  of  which  do  not  receive  other 
Federal  support. 

After  all  the  facts  are  reviewed.  I  believe 
it  IS  clear  that  La  Clinica  del  Pueblo  de  Rio 
Arriba  is  a  financially  viable  entity  which  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  agreement  with  the 
Government,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  harassment  for  debts  which  it 
cannot  repay. 

Accordingly,  we  have  advised  La  Clinica 
that  they  should  make  arrangements  with 
the  regional  office  to  repay  the  outstanding 
debt  over  the  next  6  months  so  that  the  new 
NHSC  assignee  can  report  for  duty.  In  the 
event  the  clinic  refuses  payment,  no  further 
NHSC  assignments  will  be  made  and  current 
assignees  will  be  withdrawn. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  M.D., 
Assistant  Secretanj  for  Health. 

Statement  by  Edward  D.  Martin,  M.D..  Di 
rector.  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
AND   Assistance   Health    Resources    and 
Services  Administration.  August  1.  1983 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: Good  Morning.  I  am  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Martin.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Care  Delivery  and  Assistance.  Health   Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration.  Public 
Health  Service  (PHSl.   I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  the  policies  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  cost  sharing  obligations  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  person- 
nel assigned  to  communities  and  to  present 
our    views    on    H.R.    3649.    legislation    that 
would    change    these    repayment    require- 
ments. The  Administration  opposes  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3649. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery  and 
Assistance  with  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  (HRSA)  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  and  direction  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  and. 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  regional 
offices,  assists  the  approximately  800  enti- 
ties to  which  NHSC  personnel  are  assigned 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  NHSC  sites.).  The 
HRSA  responsibility  includes  implementing 
the  law  regarding  National  Health  Service 
Corps  cost  sharing  by  communities. 

The  mission  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  is  to  place  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  in  areas  which  are 
unable  to  attract  and  retain  primary  health 
care  providers  without  Federal  assistance. 
The  heart  of  this  program  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal-local  partnership  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
community  assume  mutual  responsibilities 
for  the  development  of  independent  prac- 
tices which  will  remain  viable  as  Initial  Fed- 
eral support  is  decreased.  We  see  our  role  in 
administering  the  cost  sharing  provisions  of 
the  NHSC  statute  as  more  than  collecting 
funds  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Our  experience  over  10  years  has  shown 
that  National  Health  Service  Corps  person- 
nel placements  are  most  successful  when 
local  resources  and  operations  can  be  orga- 
nized to  assume  greater  responsibilities  for 
independent  operation  and  financing,  with 
steadily  decreasing  Federal  financial  and 
management  intervention.  We  do  encourage 
NHSC  sites  to  collect  fees  to  recover  the 
costs  of  the  program,  in  order  to  assist  and 
motivate  sites  to  collect  revenues  which  will 
enable  them  to  operate  as  self  sufficient,  ef- 
ficient providers  who  do  not  depend  on  Fed- 
eral aid.  There  are  adequate  safeguards  to 
assure  that  no  one  is  denied  services  because 
of  an  inability  to  pay.  As  I  will  point  out 


shortlv.  the  Department  bills  to  and  collects 
from  NHSC  sites  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  fees  collected  by  sites. 

H.R.  3649  would  substantially  eliminate 
payback  by  requiring  no  reimbursement 
until  all  operating  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  site,  are  met.  Even  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  surplus  of  fee  collections  over  operating 
costs,  the  site  can  request  that  it  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  additional  funds  to  expand 
services  or  facilities,  to  administer  the  site, 
or  to  increase  financial  reserves.  This  legis- 
lation would  have  the  negative  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  site's  incentive  to  budget,  to 
manage  carefully  with  attention  to  costs,  to 
operate  efficiently,  and  to  seek  self-suffi- 
ciency. There  can  be  no  development  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  a  site  if  its  largest  operating 
cost,  provider  salaries,  is  ignored.  By  estab- 
lishing what  is.  in  effect,  an  open-ended 
Federal  subsidy  to  activities  which  will  gen- 
erate fee  income,  the  proposed  changes  will 
work  against  the  development  of  good  man- 
agement practices  and  financial  independ- 
ence. 

H.R.  3649  would  also  create  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  administrative  work 
for  BHCDA  in  reviewing  and  approving  pro- 
spective site  budgets.  This  review  will  not 
result  in  any  benefit  to  the  sites  in  terms  of 
increased  management  capabilities  or  in- 
creased generation  of  income  toward  even- 
tual independent  status.  We  estimate  that 
the  prospective  budget  reviews  alone  would 
require  additional  man-years  of  effort  each 
year.  We  feel  it  would  be  far  better  to 
expend  this  effort  on  working  with  sites  to 
build  capacity,  to  improve  management,  and 
to  maximize  collections,  thereby  working  to- 
wards eventual  independent  operation,  and 
to  focus  on  review  of  waivers  or  exceptions 
for  sites  with  special  needs  for  whom  repay- 
ment would  be  burdensome. 

I  do  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  our  approach  in  general,  and 
there  clearly  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
NHSC  sites.  It  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
legislation  to  be  more  explicit  regarding  the 
situations  in  which  waivers  are  permissible, 
such  as  sites  with  low  third  party  reimburse- 
ments or  sites  which  are  characterized  by 
mique  circumstances  as  is  the  case  with 
manv  free-standing  NHSC  sites.  Even  in 
these  cases  a  prospective  budget  should  be 
prepared  and  reviewed,  and  expenditures 
should  be  approved  by  the  PHS  In  these 
cases,  as  in  larger  sites,  the  objective  re- 
mains to  secure  ultimate  economic  inde- 
pendence. Such  exceptions  are.  however,  to- 
tally unnecessary  and  duplicative  for  Com- 
munity Health  Centers,  hospital-supported 
sites,  and  for  activities  sponsored  by  State 
and  local  government  bodies. 

If.  however,  the  intent  of  Congess  is  that 
we  not  collect  repayments  and  not  carry  out 
cost  sharing  efforts,  then  the  Committee 
should  consider  removing  the  cost  sharing 
section  from  the  legislation  and  eliminating 
any  expectations  that  there  will  be  repay- 
ments under  this  program.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  removal  of  the  cost  sharing  provi- 
sion would  seriously  diminish  community 
perceptions  that  the  assignment  of  NHSC 
personnel  is  a  joint  Federal  local  effort  to 
build  the  community's  own  health  resource 
capability.  Removal  of  cost  sharing,  or  im 
plementing  a  methodology  which  e.ssenlially 
does  away  with  repayment,  would  be  a  clear 
signal  to  communities  that  they  could 
expect  to  be  continued  indefinitely  on  Fed 
eral  aid  with  little  or  no  effort  on  their  part 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 


present  repayment  summary 
In  1982.  sites  with  National  Health  Service 
Corps  assignees  generated         about 

$233,000,000  in  fees  and  revenues.  National 
Health  Service  Corps  assignees  earned  ap- 
proximately $86,700,000  of  this  amount,  and 
other  non-NHSC  health  care  providers  were 
responsible  for  about  $146,300,000.  In  1982 
the  Department  billed  sues  for  $15,250,000. 
This  repayment  from  sites  represents  only 
17.5  percent  of  fees  attributable  to  NHSC 
providers  and  only  an  estimated  6.5  percent 
of  all  fees  collected.  The  National  Health 
Service  Corps  costs  for  providing  site  assign- 
ees for  this  period  was  $84,893,000.  Similar 
ly  the  amount  billed  sites  for  1982. 
$15,250,000.  represents  only  18  percent  of 
the  cost. 

REPAYMENT  POLICY 

I  believe  it  may  also  be  useful  for  me  to 
explain  the  current  repayment  policy.  The 
repayment  formula  is  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  statutory  requirements  for  cost 
sharing  contained  in  section  334  of  the  PHS 
act  in  a  manner  that  also  allows  a  health  de- 
livery entity  to  meet  its  costs  of  operations. 
In  the  initial  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
signed  when  the  provider  is  assigned  to  a 
site,  the  site  agrees  to  pay  a  charge  referred 
to  as  the  ■  allowable  support  cost  "  for  its  as- 
signed health  care  providers.  The  site  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  80  percent  of  all  fees  col- 
lected  for  services  provided  by  the  NHSC 
health  professional  until  the  provider's  fees 
equal  the  allowable  support  cost.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent   is  applied  against  the 
NHSC  bill.   After  the   provider   has  earned 
fees  which  equal  the  allowable  support  cost, 
the  site  may  retain  20  percent  of  all  addi- 
tional fees  collected.  The  remaining  80  per- 
cent of  collections  is  remitted  to  the  NHSC 
until  the  full  cost  of  the  provider  has  been 
reimbursed.  Therefore,  if  a  site  fails  to  col- 
lect  fees   equal   to   the     allowable   support 
cost",  the  amount  billed  by  NHSC  to  the 
site  is  onlv  20  percent  of  collections,  howev- 
er small,  and  in  this  situation  the  site  would 
be  likely  to  be  granted  a  waiver  of  part  or 
all  of  the  requirement  to  repay. 

This  methodology,  which  uses  fee  collec- 
tions as  the  basis  of  bill  computation,  specif- 
ically addresses  the  financial  condition  of 
the  population  served  by  a  facility.  If  the 
site  has  difficulty  generating  revenue  be- 
cause the  population  cannot  pay  for  serv- 
ices, the  amount  which  the  site  will  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Government  will  be 
small.  As  a  result,  the  bills  .sent  to  such  sites 
generally  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  NHSC  also  has  a  second  step  review 
which  allows  waiver  of  all  or  part  of  bills 
based  on  exceptional  circumstances  Waiver 
requests  are  reviewed  at  the  regional  offices 
to  determine  if  the  site  lack?  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  and  to  repay  the  Govern 
ment  or  if  payment  of  the  bill  would  unrea- 
sonalJlv  limit  the  ability  of  the  entity  to 
provide  adequate  care  Waivers  are  not 
automatically  granted.  Instead,  each  site  is 
reviewed  in  terms  of  Us  financial  status,  its 
revenues.  iU  budget,  and  Us  most  recent 
audit.  In  addition,  there  is  an  appeal  mecha- 
nism to  the  central  office  for  denied  waiv- 
ers. 

CURRENT  POLICY  CHANGES 

Even  in  a  well  managed  health  service 
practice,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  total 
cosUs  are  cosUs  of  operation.s  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  NHSC  provider.  The  current  80 
percent-20  percent  repayment  formula  was 
designed  to  allow  projects  to  repay  the  cost 
of   the   NHSC   provider   and,   at   the  same 


time,  support  normal  operating  costs  includ- 
ing those  associated  with  support  personnel. 
The  most  recent  changes  in  the  repay- 
ment policy  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  re- 
payment patterns  throughout  all  NHSC 
sites.  This  analysis  demonstrated  that 
health  care  centers  with  health  personnel 
other  than  physicians,  dentists,  and  mid- 
level  practitioners  were  paying  a  smaller 
proportion  of  assignee  costs  than  centers 
which  employed  only  medical  and  dental 
providers.  Because  sites  are  already  given 
credit  for  support  personnel  within  the  80 
percent  of  fees  retained,  sites  which  were  al- 
lowed to  prorate  fees  collected  over  all  pro- 
viders were  being  given  double  credit  for 
support  personnel  to  the  prejudice  of  small 
sites  with  limited  staff.  The  methodology 
for  applying  the  formula  was  modified  in 
order  to  assure  that  all  centers  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  back  equitable  portions  of  the 
assignee  costs. 

There  has  also  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed regarding  recent  modifications  of 
the  waiver  policy.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no 
change  concerning  the  repayment  waivers 
granted  for  financial  reasons,  low  income  of 
community  residents,  impact  on  the  delivery 
of  services  or  other  hardship  reasons,  and 
we  will  continue  to  give  waivers  for  these 
reasons.  Specific  waiver  requests  from  sites 
are  also  allowable  based  on  two  additional 
criteria:  d)  acts  of  God.  such  as  fire,  flood 
or  storm,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums,  or  (2)  the  site's  inability  to  repay 
NHSC  obligations  due  to  the  site's  not  meet- 
ing its  budgeted  income  projection  or  not 
carrying  out  necessary  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

Let  me  again  note  that  H.R.  3649  would 
all  but  eliminate  payback  from  sites  by  re- 
quiring no  payback  until  all  operating  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  site,  were  met.  All 
costs  and  revenues  would  be  submitted  in  a 
prospective  budget  by  the  site.  The  Secre- 
tary would  then  determine  the  projected 
cost  and  collection  levels  from  this  budget. 
This  would  require  a  great  expenditure  of 
administrative  resources  with  little,  if  any. 
appreciable  benefit  to  sites.  Further,  the 
message  to  sites  would  be  clear,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  relax  their  collection  ef- 
forts. We  strongly  oppose  the  repayment 
changes  contained  in  this  legislation  be- 
cause they  run  counter  to  the  purpose  of 
the  program,  romoving  the  cooperative  and 
cost  sharing  aspects  of  the  program  and  re- 
moving the  incentives  and  motivation  for 
collecting  fees  and  reducing  dependence  on 
continual  Federal  funding. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases  involving 
small  free-standing  sites  with  low  collections 
(for  example,  sites  with  $50,000  or  less  in  fee 
collection-s)  including  such  sites  as  are  found 
in  New  Mexico,  we  may  be  willing  to  consid- 
er prospective  budget  reviews.  However,  in 
the.se  cases,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  Secretary  will  determine  costs  and  re- 
payment levels,  that  site  budgets  will  con- 
tain an  amount  for  the  cost  and  repayment 
of  National  HeaUh  Service  Corps  providers 
and  that  the  clear  intent  of  this  review  will 
be  to  continue  the  process  of  eventual  self- 
sufficient  operation  within  the  community. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  ha\( 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I  am 
todav  mlroducing  along  with  Senator 
Domenici  a  bill  entitled  "The  Rural 
HeaUh  Clinics  Act  of  1983"  'which  I 
hope  will  correct  a  problem  that  has 
developed   m   regard   to   rural    health 
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(  Imics  and  their  relationships  with  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps. 

First  of  all  let  rue  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  NHSC.  originally  created  by  the 
Emersenc  y  Health  Personnel  Act  of 
1970.  Thi.s  act  established  a  program 
whereby  Public  Health  Service  mem- 
bers and  other  personnel  could  volun- 
teer to  practice  their  professions  in 
areas  of  the  country  that  were  deter- 
mined to  be  short  of  medical  person- 
nel. 

In  1972,  the  act  was  actually  imple- 
mented and  a  scholarship  program  es- 
tablished. These  scholarship  awards 
were  granted  to  health  professions 
students  who  agreed  to  serve  1  year  in 
the  Corps  for  every  year  of  scholar- 
ship assistance. 

The  program  grew  and  expanded 
through  the  1970's.  In  1980.  a  con- 
cerned Senator  Richard  Schweiker 
noted  a  growing  expansion  in  the 
Corps  that  would  increase  its  expendi- 
tures to  $700  million  by  1990.  He 
voiced  a  concern  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  Corps,  that  of  encourag- 
ing doctors  to  set  up  practice  in  rural 
underserved  areas  was  being  dimin- 
ished. Various  criteria  for  designating 
HMSA's  were  so  broadly  applied  that 
many  well  served  counties  in  the 
United  States  were  being  included.  A 
program  that  was  training  doctors  to 
practice  in  medically  underserved 
areas  had  grown  until  it  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  competitive  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Meanwhile,  the  numbers 
of  medical  students  outside  of  the 
Corps  was  growing  and  an  obvious  glut 
of  private  physicians  was  looming. 

All  of  these  circumstances  led  to 
major  revisions  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program  enacted  by  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  led  to  greater  efficien- 
cy in  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
designated  manpower  shortage  areas.  I 
believe  firmly  that  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  is  a 
good  one. 

Part  of  those  1981  changes  included 
a  site  reimbursement  policy.  What  this 
means  simply  is.  that  after  a  commu- 
nity has  been  designated  as  an  NHSC 
site,  they  agree  to  share  in  the  Federal 
Government's  cost  of  paying  for  that 
corpsman's  medical  education.  A  site 
reimbursement  procedure  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  assist  these 
sites  in  managing  payback  systems 
that  allow  a  health  delivery  entity  to 
meet  its  reasonable  cost  of  operations 
as  well  as  repay  to  the  Corps  a  portion 
of  that  cost. 

The  amendments  that  Senator  Do- 
HENici  and  I  are  introducing  today 
will  further  assist  sites  in  meeting  this 
obligation  without  forcing  them  into  a 
situation  where  they  might  need  to 
curtail  service  or  close  completely.  The 
relationship  between  these  sites  and 
the  Corps  has  been  the  needed  link  in 


provuliriK    many    rural    areas    in    this 
country  with  adequate  health  care. 

At  this  time.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  Senator 
DoMENici  from  New  Mexico  who  is 
sponsoring  this  legislation  with  me. 
Senator  Domenici  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  this  battle  to  improve 
rural  health  care,  holding  hearings 
through  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  back  in  1980  on  the  problems  of 
rural  health  care.  So  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  he  is  here  today  cospon- 
soring  legislation  that  will  change  the 
payment  system  under  which  these 
health  care  clinics  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  work  of  National 
Health  Corps  Service  personnel. 

I  commend  Senator  Domenici  for  his 
work  on  this  timely  legislation  which 
changes  the  criteria  for  reimburse- 
ment, taking  into  consideration  the 
clinics  ability  to  repay  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  using  a  strict  and 
possibly  insensitive  formula,  that 
could  have  caused  closure  of  many 
rural  health  care  clinics. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  it  is 
my  view  that  this  is  vital  legislation 
and  am  confident  that  this  will  pass 
the  Senate  quickly  and  be  enacted  into 
law  very  soon  to  give  some  relief  to 
rural  health  care  clinics  not  only  in 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  but  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2059 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies    of    the    United    States    of 
America   m   Congress  assembled.  Thai   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Rural  Health  Clin 
ics  Act  of  1983' 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  — 

(1)  rural  health  clinics  are  an  important 
part  of  America's  health  care  delivery 
system; 

(2)  National  Health  Ser\'ice  Corps  person- 
nel assigned  to  rural  health  clinics  located 
in  health  manpower  shortage  areas  have 
provided  valuable  and  needed  staffing  help 
for  such  clinics; 

<3)  rural  health  clinicj;  receiving  assistance 
from  National  Health  Services  Corps  per- 
sonnel should  be  expected  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  costs  of  such  personnel;  and 

(4)  the  criteria  which  should  be  applied  to 
reimbursement  by  such  clinics  for  use  of 
such  personnel  should  be  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble one  which  reflects  the  needs  of  such 
clinics  and  the  populations  served  by  such 
clinics,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  such  personnel. 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
254g)  IS  amended  - 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  •.  if 
not  a  small  health  center,"  after  "the 
entity"; 


iB)  by  striking  out  aiKi  ,i'  i.iu-  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  such  [iiriikriijih; 

(C)  by  redesignating  paratsraph  i4)  as  (5); 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■  '4)  the  entity,  if  a  small  health  center, 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount  in 
each  calendar  quarter  (or  other  period  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  agreement)  during 
which  any  Corps  member  is  assigned  to  such 
entity  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  subsection  (f). '. 

(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(f)(1)  An  entity  which  is  a  small  health 
center  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  as 
prescribed  by  the  secretary  In  each  calendar 
quarter  (or  other  period  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  agreement)  during  which  any  Corps 
member  is  assigned  to  such  entity,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  (prorated  for  a 
calendar  quarter  or  other  period)  by  which 
the  revenues  that  the  center  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  receive  during  an  annual 
period  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
exceeds  the  costs  that  the  center  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  incur  in  the  provision  of 
such  services,  except  that  the  amount  that 
an  entity  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  such  entity  would  pay  to  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
if  such  paragraph  applied  to  such  entity. 

'■(2)(A)  To  determine  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  the  revenue  and  costs  which  an 
entity  that  is  a  small  health  center  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  receive  and  incur  in 
an  annual  period  for  the  provision  of  health 
services,  the  entity  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary before  the  beginning  of  such  period  a 
proposed  budget  which— 

■li)  describes  the  health  services  which 
are  needed  by  the  area  the  entity  serves  in 
such  period;  and 

■ill)  states  the  revenues  and  costs  which 
the  entity  expects  to  receive  and  incur  in 
providing  such  health  services  in  such 
period. 

"(B)  Prom  the  submission  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  other  information  available 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(i)  the  health  services  needed  in  the  area 
the  entity  serves; 

■■(ii)  the  fees,  premiums,  third  party  reim- 
bursements, and  other  revenues  the  entity 
making  the  submission  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  from  the  provision  of  such 
services;  and 

■■<iii)  the  costs  which  the  entity  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  incur  in  providing  such 
sen'ices. 

The  revenues  and  costs  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  the  revenues  and  costs 
determined  by  the  secretary  shall  be  the 
revenues  and  costs  used  in  malting  the  de- 
termination under  paragrpah  ( 1 ). 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part,  on  a  prospective  or  retrospective 
basis,  the  application  of  paragraph  d)  for 
an  entity  which  is  a  small  health  center  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  entity 
needs  amounts  otherwise  payable  under 
such  paragraph  to— 

■■(A)  expand  or  improve  its  provision  of 
health  services; 

'■(B)  increase  the  numt>er  of  individuals 
served; 

"(C)  modernize  facilities  for  its  provision 
of  health  services: 


iDi    improve    the    administration    of    its 
health  service  programs;  or 

■■(E)  establish  a  financial  reserve  to  assure 
its  ability  to  continue  providing  health  serv 
ices. 

■■(4)  The  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  ol 
funds  collected  by  an  entity  which  is  .small 
health  center  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(2)  over  the  amount  paid  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  u.sed  by  the  center 
for  the  purposes  set  out  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (E)  of  paragraph  i3i  of  this 
subsection  or  to  recruit  and  retain  health 
manpower  to  provide  health  services  to  the 
individuals  in  the  health  manpower  short- 
age area  for  which  the  entity  submitted  an 
application. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
small  health  center'  means  an  entity  other 
than— 

(A)  a  hospital  (or  part  of  a  hospital); 
••(B)  a  public  entity;  or 
••(C)  an  entity  that  is  receiving  a  grant 
under  section  329  or  section  330.  except  that 
such  term  includes  an  entity  whose  grant  is 
less  than  the  total  of  the  amounts,  calculat- 
ed on  an  annual  basis,  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (aH3). ". 

(c)  Subsection  (O  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "which  is  not  a  small 
health  center  "  after    an  entity". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  applv  with  respect  to  agreements  en- 
tered Into"  under  section  334  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  but.  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  revise  agreements  entered 
into  under  such  section  334  before  such  date 
to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by  section 
2. 


Bv  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2060.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  m  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  dies  while 
in  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  disea.se, 
wounds,  or  injury  incurred  as  a  result 
of  a  hostile  action  outside  the  United 
States,  any  Federal  income  tax  liabil- 
ity of  sucli  person  with  respect  to  the 
year  of  such  persons  death  shall  not 
apply;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  LIABILITY  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS  OF  THf 
ARMED  FORCES 

•  Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr,  President  I  rise 
lor  the  purpose  of  introducing  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  ser\irc  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will 
forgive  any  income  tax  liability  of  a 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  is 
killed  or  dies  as  the  result  of  a  hostile 
action  outside  the  United  States.  This 
bill  would  simply  say  that  there  shall 
be  no  income  tax  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  during  which  that  military 
member  is  killed  or  dies  and  thai  if 
there  is  any  outstanding  tax  liability 
from  previous  years  which  is  unpaid,  it 
will  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  President,  existing  law  provides 
similar  lax  relief  for  military  members 
who  are  killed  or  die  a.s  a  result  of 
active  service  in  a  combat  zone.  How- 
ever, we  find  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy that  our  military  people  are  called 
upon  to  serve  in  parts  of  the  world  in 
which    they    are    subject    to    hostile 


action  but  which  do  not  qualify  a.s 
combat  zones— Beirut,  Lebanon  is  a 
prime  example. 

Our  valiant  and  courageous  marines 
who  gave  iheir  lives  in  that  horrible 
and  dispicable  attack  upon  our  peace- 
keeping force  have  paid  this  Nation 
the  supreme  price  for  citizenship. 

My  amendment  represents  but  one 
small  step  we  can  lake  to  show  our 
recognition  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to 
these  young  men.  It  cannot  and  is  not 
intended  to  repay  the  debt—that  debt 
cannot  be  repaid.  We  can  a-sk  no  more 
than  the  loyal  and  brave  service  which 
these  young  men  have  already  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  both  proper  and  necessary.  I 
understand  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan  yesterday  indorsed  a 
proposal  similar  to  this  one.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  iDill.* 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'AM.-iTO): 
S,  2061.  A  bill  to  declare  certain 
lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reser- 
vation in  the  Slate  of  New  York;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

ALLEGANY  RESERVATION  OF  THE  SENECA  NATION 
OF  INDIANS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  Mr.  D'Amato  and  I  introduce 
a  bill  today  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reservalion 
m  the  Slate  of  New  York.  This  bill  is 
technical  in  naturt  and  it  is  not  con- 
troversial 

The  New  York  Slate  Legislature 
passed  a  statute  last  year  authorizing 
the  commissioner  of  transporation  to 
convey  certain  parcels  of  land  to  the 
Seneca  Nation  in  exchange  for  a  high- 
way easement  across  the  reservalion 
that  was  needed  tor  the  Southern  Tier 
Expressway.  The  State  conveyed 
roughly  800  acres  of  replacement  land 
adjacent  to  the  reservation  and  grant- 
ed it  official  recognition  a.s  reservation 
land. 

The  legislation  that  my  colleague 
and  I  introduce  today  formally  desig- 
nates the  800  acres  as  pan  of  the  Alle- 
ganv  Reservation  and  gives  the  acre- 
age the  status  of  tribal  land  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  law 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  ihat  an 
identical  bill  (H.R.  3555)  was  intro- 
duced m  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
by  New  York  Congre.ssmen  Stan  Lun- 
DINE  and  Jack  Kemp  on  July  13,  1983. 
The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  I  urge  that  Senate  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  proceed  expe- 
ditiously, a.s  well.» 


Bv  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
SJ,  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating March  6.  1984,  as  "Frozen  Food 


Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

FROZEN  FOOD  DAY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS-  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  the 
American  frozen  food  industry  by  des- 
ignating March  6,  1984,  as  "Frozen 
Food  Day."  While  the  frozen  food  in- 
dustry began  m  America  and  plays  a 
vital  role  in  our  lives,  it  is  the  entire 
world  that  ha-s  benefited  from  the 
preservation  of  perishable  foods.  Not 
since  the  European  spice  trade  m  the 
1400's  has  there  been  such  an  impor- 
tant and  innovative  development  in 
keeping  food  fresh  and  nutritious. 

Without  the  frozen  food  industry, 
we  would  be  unable  to  enjoy  all  the 
many  delicious  fruits,  vegetables,  sea- 
food, and  other  products  out  of  their 
harvest  season.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
frozen  food  industry,  oul-of-season 
foods  were  often  restricted  only  lo  the 
wealthy.  The  frozen  food  industry  has 
helped  make  many  more  foods  afford- 
able to  all  Americans,  m  addition  to 
aiding  producers  in  marketing  the 
food  they  produce. 

On  March  6.  1984,  the  frozen  food 
industry  will  celebrate  its  54ih  anni- 
versary. Beginning  in  the  1930s  with 
Clarence  Birdseye.  the  industry  sold 
its  frozen  products  primarily  lo  food 
service  companies.  With  new  technol- 
ogies and  market  development  efforts, 
however,  the  industry  grew,  being 
spurred  on  by  World  War  II,  which 
limited  the  availability  of  canned 
foods  to  American  consumers. 

And.  of  particular  interest  lo  Flori- 
da, over  30  years  ago.  fro'zen  foods 
became  even  more  popularly  accepted, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
of  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate. 
Frozen  orange  juice  concentrate 
became  the  single  postwar  product 
most  instrumental  in  the  increased  ac- 
ceptance of  frozen  foods.  At  the  time 
of  lis  introduction,  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  Florida  s  orange  crop  wa.s  proc- 
essed into  frozen  orange  .mice  concen- 
trate, but  through  the  years  this  per- 
centage increased  so  that  now  the  vast 
majority  of  Florida's  citrus  crop  goes 
into  concentrate.  This  major  develop- 
ment has  aided  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dustry and  the  entire  frozen  food  in- 
dustry by  opening  up  the  market  for 
frozen  foods  in  many  new  food  service 
outlets,  luncheonettes,  and  cafeterias. 

With  new  technologies  and  ever-ex- 
panding product  lines,  the  frozen  food 
industry  is  tailor  made  for  the  life- 
styles of  today.  W'ith  more  single-  and 
two-person  households,  more  women 
in  the  marketplace,  and  with  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  microwave 
oven,  frozen  food.s  add  to  the  conven- 
ience, versatility,  and  efficiency  neces- 
sary for  our  busy  lives.  I  can't  imagine 
our  lives  without  the  benefits  of  the 
frozen  food  industry. 


UMI 
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I  Hurt  tore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  small  part  of  what  has  made 
America  great-  the  frozen  food  indus- 
try* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  5  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  52,  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lent and  major  crime  by  establishing  a 
Federal  offense  for  continuing  a 
career  of  robberies  or  burglaries  while 
armed  and  providing  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment. 

S.   120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  120.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  allowance  of  the  deduction 
for  eliminating  architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

S.    149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gr.assley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
149.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Sher- 
vin. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
use  of  energy-conserving  equipment 
and  biofuels  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  625,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  use  in  expand- 
ing educational  programs  in  juvenile 
and  adult  correctional  institutions  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
offenders,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   144  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1441,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
safety  equipment  on  vessels  and 
mobile  offshore  drilling  units,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1734,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  public  performances  of  non- 
dramatic  musicial  works  by  means  of 
coin-operated  phonorecord  players, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1785 

.\x  the  request  of  Mr,  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr.  Specter),  was  added  z&  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1785.  a  bill  to  amend  title 


II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  waiting  period  for  disability 
benefits  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  terminally  ill. 
s.  iao6 
At  the  request  of  Mr  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Peld.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni 
HAN),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1806.  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Incorporated. 

S.   1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1913.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

S.    1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr,  TsoNGAS).  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1939.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  for  qualifying  certain  property 
for  the  energy  tax  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  in  locating  missing 
children. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan).  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165.  a  joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  constitutional  foundation  for 
patent  and  copyright  laws. 

senate  joint  resolution  179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  179.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Chapel, 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DixoN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors   of   Senate   Joint    Resolution 


183.  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
second  week  of  November  1983.  as 
"National  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Con- 
gregate Meal  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor    of    Senate    Joint    Resolution 

184.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  4,  1984,  through  March 
10.  1984,  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lax  alt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  79.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  import  U.S.  coal. 

SENATE  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  74.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  future  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 

senate  resolution  26  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas).  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
268.  a  resolution  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  America's  educators. 

amendment  no.  2378 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Mmhias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  ir.iM.  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  2378  proposed 
to  S.  1342,  an  original  bill  authorizing 
appropriations    for    fiscal    years    1984 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2378- 
COSPONSORS 

Mr     MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    on 
October   20   the   Senate   voted   to   ad(i 
amendment  No.  2378.  on  the  subject  of 
prt'publication  review,  to  the  State  De- 
partment autliorization  bill.  This  was 
a  technical  ameiuimmi  to  amendment 
No    2256.  Through  inadvertance,  some 
of  the  cospon.sors  of  amendment   No. 
2256  were  not  listed  as  cospon.sors  of 
amendment  No.  2378.  I  would  there- 
fore like  the  record  to  reflect  that  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger).    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Proxmikk- 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  Calif  or 
nia    (Mr.    Cranston).    Arkan.sas    (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  Mon- 
tana   (Mr.    Melcher),    Michigan    (Mr. 
Levin),  and  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 
man) were  sponsors  of  both  of  these 
amendments. 


UMI 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 
TION  84-  RELATING  TO  CUSTO- 
DY AND  DOMESTIC  ISSUES 
Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for    him.self 
and  Mr.  Boren  )  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Commiilee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs; 

S.  Con.  Res.  84 

Whereas  the  divorce  rale  in  the  United 

States    has    reached    alarming    proportions 

and  the  number  of  children  being  raised  in 

single  parent  families  has  grown  according- 

Whereas  there  is  a  critical  lack  of  child 
support  enforcement  which  Congress  ha-s 
undertaken  to  address  through  Us  Child 
Support  Enforcement  program; 

Whereas  Congress  is  currently  attempting 
to  strengthen  that  program  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  all  children; 

Whereas  related  domestic  issues,  such  as 
visitation  rights  and  child  custody,  are  often 
intricately  intertwined  with  the  child  sup- 
port problem  and  have  received  inadequate 
consideration; 

Whereas  these  related  Issues  remain 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local 
governments,  but  impact  critically  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
Nation:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congre.ss  that  — 

(1)  Slate  and  local  governments  must 
focus  on  the  vital  issues  of  child  support, 
child  custody,  visitation  rights,  and  other  re- 
lated domestic  Issues  that  are  properly 
within    the    jurisdictions    of    such    govern- 

(2)  all  individuals  involved  in  the  domestic 
relations  process  should  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  matters  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  nations  children  and  assign 
them  the  highest  priority; 

(3)  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
strengthen  the  existing  child  support  en- 
forcement system  and  malio  it  available  for 
all  children;  and 


(4)  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
all  parties  involved  in  divorce  actions  will 
greatly  enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of 
America's  children  and  familie.s- 
•  Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, divorce  ha.s  radically  altered  the 
compo.suion  of  the  American  family. 
In  1<>81  there  were  8.4  million  women 
with  children  under  21  whose  fathers 
were  ab.sent,  an  increase  of  over  100 
percent  since  1970.  So  serious  is  this 
problem  that  the  Census  Bureau  pre- 
dicts that  onlv  half  of  all  children 
born  this  vear  will  spend  their  entire 
childhood  living  with  both  natural 
parents. 

The  impact  these  changes  have  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Americas 
children  is  tremendous.  The  children 
of  divorce  frequently  find  themselves 
intricately  woven  into  a  web  of  acri- 
monv  and  financial  cat  and  mouse. 
During  the  course  of  a  divorce  many 
youngsters  become  emotionally  trou- 
bled bv  feelings  of  guilt  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  fragmentation  of  the 
familv.  These  sentiments  are  com- 
pounded when  parents  attempt  to  uti- 
lize the  children  as  pawns  in  their  own 
personal  struggles  with  one  another. 
These  disputes  may  manifest  them- 
selves in  battles  over  custody,  support, 
and  visitation. 

Dissolution  frequently  is  complicat- 
ed by  lengthy  and  combative  divorce 
proceedings  which  deprive  the  family 
of  needed  financial  resources.  In  the 
course  of  these  proceedings  little 
effort  is  ever  made  to  help  resolve  the 
personal  differences  of  the  parties. 

The  trauma  of  divorce  does  not  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  divorce  decree, 
however.  In  most  cases,  failure  to  pay 
child  support  quickly  arises  as  a  source 
of    conflict    between    the    parties.    In 
fact     of    the    $9.9    billion    due    from 
absent    parents,  only  S6.1   billion  was 
ever  paid.   Between  a  quarter  and  a 
third  of  parents  never  make  a  single 
court-ordered  payment.  According  to  a 
1973  Michigan  survey,  patterns  of  de- 
linquencv  have  no  relation  to  the  par- 
ents' income.  In  many  cases  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  single  fathers 
is  belter  than   while   they   were   mar- 
ried    A    recent    California    study    re- 
vealed that   1   year  after  divorce,  the 
wife's  income  dropped  by  73  percent 
while   the   husband's   rose   by   42   per- 
cent. ,      ^ 

This  situation  should  shock  the  con- 
science of  a  reponsible  society.  It  has 
directly  contributed  to  the  frequently 
mentioned  'feminization  of  poverty.' 
as  well  as  the  growing  incidence  of 
childhood  poverty. 

Failure  to  oay  child  support  is  often 
part  onlv  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  domestic 
conflict.  In  many  instances,  when 
child  support  is  not  paid  the  custodial 
parent  mav  prevent  the  absent  parent 
from  exercising  visitation  nghts-in 
the  hope  that  such  action  will  spur  re- 
sumption of  child  support.  The  con- 
verse of  this  action  is  al.so  often  true. 


Similarly,  disputes  over  child  custody 
may  lead  absent  parents  to  withhold 
child  support.  In  other  cases,  absent 
parents  may  feel  the  custodial  parent 
is  not  properly  managing  child  sup- 
port payment  and  may  attempt  to  fur- 
nish support  through  alternative 
means. 

Finally.  indiMdual  hardships  may 
also  create  financial  tension  between 
the  parties— resulting  m  defaults  in 
child  support  payments. 

All  of  these  i.ssues  adversely  affect 
the  innocent  children  involved.  It  is 
they  who  often  suffer  the  most  from 
the  financial  and  emotional  repercus- 
sions of  the  trauma  that  lakes  place. 

Although  Congress  has  undertaken 
the   responsibility  to  collect   past   due 
child  support   payments  through  the 
child    support    enforcement    program, 
related  issues  remain  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Stale   and   local   govern- 
ments. 1  am  encouraged  by  the  action 
we  are  taking  on  the  Federal  level,  but 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber that  divorce  and  family  disputes 
are  rarely  one  sided.  Far  loo  frequent- 
ly,   these    additional    factual    matters 
have     been     discounted     or     ignored. 
While  a  parent's  obligation  to  support 
his    or    her    children    must    be    para- 
mount, it  is  crucial  that  we  do  not  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  all  concerned  par- 
ties. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  Stale  and  local  governments  with 
direct  authority  over  domestic  matters 
keep  in  mind  the  significance  of  har- 
monious   and    equitable    family    rela- 
tions and  consider  the  concerns  of  all 
parties.  Dissolution  of  marriage  is  not 
just  a  woman's  issue,  or  a  man's  issue, 
but  is  an  issue  of  national  significance. 
Today.  Mr.  Boren  and  I  are  submit- 
ting a  (Toncurrenl  resolution  which  ex- 
presses  the   sense    of   Congress   that 
Slate   and   local    governments   should 
focus  on  the  important  issues  of  child 
support,      child      custody,      visitation 
rights,    and    other    related    domestic 
issues.  We  also  stress  the  importance 
of  continued  congressional  action  on 
the  issue  of  child  support  enforcement 
and  the  need  for  mutual  recognition  of 
all  parties'  concerns. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  convev  to  Stale  and  local  govern- 
ments our  belief  that  these  issues  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  America's  chil- 
dren and  families.* 


C70-RE 
NORTH 
IN      RAN- 


senate  resolution 
lating  to  the 
korean    bombing 

GOON 

Mr  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations; 
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Senate  Resolution  270 
Whereas  the  Government  of  Burma  has 
announced  the  results  of  its  investigation 
into  the  October  9  assassination  in  Rangoon 
of  high-level  Republic  of  Korea  officials; 

Whereas  the  investigation  has  found  that 
members  of  the  North  Korean  army  were 
responsible  for  the  attack  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  17  Koreans  and  at  least  3  Bur- 
mese; 

Whereas  this  North  Korean  barbarism  is 
not  only  a  national  and  personal  tragedy  for 
the  people  of  Korea,  and  Burma  but  also  an 
assault  on  the  entire  international  commu- 
nity; 

Whereas  the  brutal  massacre  has  demon 
strated  once  again  the  total  disregard  of  the 
North  Korean  government  for  human  life 
as  well  as  the  norms  and  laws  governing  the 
international  community  of  nations;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  it— 

(1)  finds  that  the  Government  of  Burma 
has  courageously  conducted  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  of  this  heinous  act 
perpetrated  by  a  foreign  power  within  its 
sovereign  territory; 

(2i  condemns  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment for  having  carried  out  an  act  of  terror- 
ism and  cold-blooded  murder;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  international  communi- 
ty to  unite  in  condemnation  of  this  act.  to 
censure  North  Korea  for  its  part  in  the 
criminal  attack,  and  to  punish  North  Korea 
through  cconomir  and  diplomatic  means. 

•  Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  saddened,  but  not  surprised,  at  the 
Burmese  announcement  this  morning 
that  its  investigation  panel  has  firmly 
established  that  the  terrorist  bombing 
which  killed  17  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment officials  last  month  was  the 
work  of  North  Korea. 

For  several  weeks,  U.S.  intelligence 
has  pointed  to  North  Korea  as  the 
perpetrator  of  this  atrocity.  I  dis- 
cussed this  fact  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs. 
Paul  Wolfowitz,  in  a  briefing  last 
night.  This  morning  I  held  a  nomina- 
tion hearing  for  Mr.  Tom  Shoesmith. 
nominee  to  be  US.  Ambassador  to  Ma- 
laysia and  Mr.  Dan  O'Donohuc.  nomi- 
nee to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Burma.  I 
questioned  Mr.  O'Donohue  extensively 
about  the  Rangoon  bombing. 

Ambassador  designate  O'Donohue 
noted  that  he  expected  the  United 
States  would  push  for  an  international 
condemnation  of  the  second  barbarous 
act  again.st  the  Rt-public  of  South 
Korea  in  le.ss  than  9  weeks. 

I  asked  Amba.ssador  O'Donohue  if 
there  wa.s  anv  fMiif-rice  of  Soviet  com- 
plicity in  !tii  .i!t;i,  K  or  if  the  Russians 
mipht  h',\.\v  kniiAn  iihuut  it  in  advance. 
I  a;n  pU'jt^cd  !hai  \\i-  .aid  'hi-rc  was  no 
such  evidciK  >  -Mt.r  tti-  K.M.  incident, 
another  Sovit  t  ,i.v,,t,iii  ,iti  Korean  lives 
would  hardly  be  btiirabir. 

Mr.  President,  tiii.s  i,s  a  time  for 
calm,  firm  artiun  An  attack  by  otif 
nation  aimf<l  at  killmn  the  chief  ol 
slate  of  another  nation  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  partinilarly  when  it  in 
volves  the  volatile  Korean  peninsula 
The  international  re.spon.se  must  be 
quick   and   resolute,  but   we  must  also 


urge  careful  thought  and  prudent 
action  upon  those  nations  directly  af- 
fected by  this  atrocity. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk    a    resolution    to    condemn    the 
North  Korean  act  of  terrorism  in  Ran- 
goon  on   October   9.    1983.   Early   this 
morning    the    Government    of    Burma 
announced  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion into  the  October  assassination  in 
Rangoon    of    high  level    Republic    of 
Korea    officials.    After    the    bombing, 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  17  Ko- 
reans and  at  least  3  Burmese  citizens, 
2  Korean  suspects  were  captured  and  1 
Korean  suspect   was  killed.   The  Bur- 
mese Government  has  now  established 
that  those  suspects  were  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime  and  hold  the  ranks  of 
major     and     captain     in     the     North 
Korean  Army.  According  to  the  Bur- 
mese    statement.       It     is     concretely 
found  that  the  confession  of  the  cap- 
tured Korean  nationals  together  with 
the  captured  equipment  and  evidence 
point   out    firmly   that    the   explosion 
that  occurred  on  October  9.   1983.  at 
the   Martyr's   Mausoleum    was   firmly 
established   to   be   the   work   of  sabo- 
teurs sent  by  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  "  Burma   has  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  with  North 
Korea  and  has  given  their  diplomats 
48  hours  to  leave  the  country.  Much 
credit  must  go  to  the  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment for  their  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  decisive  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  likelihood. 
North  Korea  will  deny  responsibility 
for  this  act.  We  would  expect  no  more 
from  an  international  renegade.  But 
the  facts  remain  clear.  The  Burmese 
Government  has  found  that  the  assas- 
sins were  officers  in  the  North  Korean 
Army. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  resolution 
swiftly. 

It  calls  upon  the  international  com- 
munity to  condemn  this  crime,  to  cen- 
sure North  Korea  for  its  terrorist  act. 
and  to  punish  North  Korea  through 
economic  and  diplomatic  means.  The 
United  States  does  not  have  either 
diplomatic  relations  or  economic  ties  ' 
to  North  Korea.  But  we  must  urge 
other  nations  which  do  have  such  rela- 
tions to  act  appropriately.  The  depth 
of  world  revulsion  to  its  cowardly  act 
must  be  felt  bv  North  Korea  • 


On  page  7.  line  17,  delete     $1.260.200.000' 

(Roman  linetypei  and  insert 

$l.247.000.000'    (Roman  linetype).  and  on 

line  18.  delete    $1,247,000,000  '  and  insert  in 

italics    $1,260,200,000". 
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STFVFN.S  AMENDMENT  NO  2493 
Mr  SI^-V^^'.S  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  iti-  l)i!l  H  R.  4185)  making 
appropri.ai  loiLs  lor  the  Department  of 
!)•  t'  !.  .  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending'  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 


HUDDLFSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMFNDMFNT  NO.   2494 

Mr.  HL'DDI.FSrON  (for  him.self. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Ii(jKtN.  Mr.  Pryor.  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Within  funds  available  under  Title 
III  of  this  Act.  Department  of  Defense  shall 
provide  free  mailing  privileges  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  LInited  States 
assigned  to  duty  as  part  of  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon  and  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  duty  in  Grenada  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  such 
privileges  would  be  accorded  under  section 
3401  of  title  39.  Ltnited  States  Code,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  serving  on  active  duty  in  an  overseas 
area,  as  designated  by  the  President,  when 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates  are 
engaged  in  military  operations  involving 
armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force. 


TSONGAS     ANH  OIHFKS) 
AMENDMFNT  NO.  2495 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Bingaivian)  proposed  an 
amendment  (which  was  .subsequently 
modified),  to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  VII.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Presidential  Report  on  Strategic 
Defenses.  Including  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Systems.  Their  Components,  and  Re- 
lated Technologies. 

(A)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  by  Ivlay  15.  1984  in  unclassified 
form  with  classified  addenda  as  neces.sary  a 
report  addressing  the  national  security  im- 
plications of  the  research,  development, 
testing  and  eventual  deployment  of  strate- 
gic defenses,  including  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems,  their  components,  and  relat- 
ed technologies  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"Strategic  defense  programs').  The  report 
shall  draw  upon  the  studies  of  the  Defense 
Technologies  Study  Team  headed  by  James 
C.  Fletcher  and  the  Future  Security  Strate- 
gy Study  headed  by  Fred  S.  Hoffman  as  well 
as  other  relevant  materials. 

(B)  The  report  shall  address  specifically 
the  following  issues: 

lit  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  existing  arms  control  agreements 
and  on  current  and  prospective  arms  control 
negotiations  and  agreements; 

<2j  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  likely  Soviet  effort.s  in  offensive 
and  defensive  military  programs;  and  the 
impact  of  Soviet  strategic  defense  efforts  on 
United  States  strategic  doctrine  and  strate- 
gic force  structure; 

(3)  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams on  the  viability  of  NATO  nuclear 
forces  and  on  the  future  of  the  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom; 


Xoi  ember  4.  1983 

i4  I  the  projected  costs  of  strategic  defense 
programs,  including  an  asscs-sment  of  re- 
search, development,  testing,  development 
,ind  maintenance  costs  on  a  year-by  year 
ba-sis  of  the  various  technologies  current l\ 
under  study: 

,=!>  the  impact  of  strategic  defense  pro 
►;rams  on  other  current  and  projected  de- 
t. use  l5iu1get  priorities  and  on  the  anticipat 
id  a\ailability  of  technical  and  manpower 
resources  necessary  to  support  strategic  de 
fense  programs. 

MATTINOl  V  AMENDMENT  NO. 
J496 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  4185. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Sec.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  available  for  any  country  during  any 
three-month  period  beginning  on  or  after 
November  1.  1983.  immediately  following  a 
certification  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  government  of  such  country 
is  failing  to  take  adequate  measures  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  or  other  controlled  sub- 
stances (as  listed  in  the  schedules  in  section 
202  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and 
Prevention  Control  Act  of  1971  (21  U.S.C. 
812))  which  are  cultivated,  produced,  or 
processed  illicitly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  transported  through  such 
country  from  being  .sold  illegally  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United 
States  Government  personnel  of  their  de- 
pendents or  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully. 
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HI  NOAM  AN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2499 


proposed       an 
bill    H.R.    4185: 


Mr  BINGAMAN 
amendment  to  the 
.supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  23,  strike  out 
$4,169,939,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$4,174,939,000". 

On  page  37,  line  5,  strike  out 
$7.487,.=i44 OOO"  and  in.serl  in  lieu  thereof 
$7,491,544,000  ■. 

On  page  37.  line  17.  strike  out 
"$12,323,026,000"  and  in.serl  in  lieu  thereof 
•$12,327.914.000- 

On  page  38.  line  9.  strike  out 
$2.736.728,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2!740.328.000". 

.JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2500 
Mr.    JEPSEN    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185,  supra:  as 
follows: 
On  page  78.  .strike  out  lines  8  through  18. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2501 


nedy-Khrushchev  Agreement,  the  1925 
Chemical  Warfare  Protocol,  and  the  1972 
Biological  Warfare  Convention 


METZENBAUM  (AND  PRYOR) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2497 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  'for  himself, 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Sasser  i  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H  R  4185. 
supra;  as  follows; 

Page  11  line  16.  strike  "6,584,744.000"  and 
insert  $6,594,744,000,  "  of  which  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  hiring  of  400  audi- 
tors in  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2498 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  Within  funds  available  under  title  I 
of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall,  in  addition  to  allowances  cur- 
rently available,  make  payments  for  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  of  the  surviv- 
ing spouse,  children,  parents,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  dies  as  the 
result  of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  to  attend  the  funeral  of  such 
member  in  any  case  in  which  the  funeral  of 
such  member  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  surviving  spouse,  chil- 
dren, parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  if  such 
spouse,  children,  parents,  or  brothers  and 
sisters  as  the  case  may  be  are  financially 
unable  to  pay  their  own  travel  and  transpor- 
tation expenses  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
such  member. 


Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Sec.     .  <a)  The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  has  determined  that  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  is  unequal,  unbalanced,  de- 
stabilizing, and  not  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  Stales; 

(2)  that  the  United  Slates  (a)  has  deacti- 
vated 292  Inter-Continental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles. Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles and  B-52  bomber  aircraft,  all  of  which 
are  counted  in  the  SALT  II  Data  Exchange, 
(b)  has  cancelled  deployment  of  stockpiled 
Minuleman  III  Inter-Conlinenial  Ballistic 
Missiles  with  Multiple-Independently  lar- 
getable  Re-entry  Vehicles,  (c)  has  modified 
B'52  bomber  aircraft  equipped  to  carry  Air- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  with  slrakelets', 
and  (d)  has  reduced  the  potential  payload 
and  throw-weight  of  the  MX  Inter-Conli- 
nenlal  Ballistic  Missile; 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  issued  on  March  24.  1980  enti- 
tled "United  Slates  Programmatic  Actions 
Relative  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty",  which  is 
still  in  effect,  directed  the  US  military  serv- 
ices to  take  no  programmatic  actions  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
unratified  SALT  11  Treaty; 

(4)  that  by  prolonged  inaction  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  by  the  Senate  and  the  initi- 
ation of  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks, 
the  United  Stales  Government  has  given 
constructive  notice  to  the  Soviet  Union  thai 
it  does  not  intend  to  ratify  such  treaty. 

(b)(1)  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  thai  no 
national  defense  program  involving  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be 
terminated,  impeded,  delayed,  or  affected  in 
any  wav  in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  the  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty-making  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  furthermore  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  Stales  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  cease  until 
and  unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Senate  in  writing  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  in  full  compliance  with  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  SALT  I 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  the  1962  Ken- 


BYRD  'AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO    2502 

Mr.  BYRD  'for  himself.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr  Arm- 
strong, Mrs.  Kasseeaum,  Mr  An- 
drews, Mr.  Pryor.  Mr  Pressler.  Mr 
Cohen,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga 
and  Mr.  Ford)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R  4185.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

STUDY  OF  WEAPON  SYSTEMS  SP.ARE  PAPTS 
PROCUREMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec  .  (a)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1984,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
Office")  shall  review  the  procurement 
practices,  regulaiions.  and  reform  proposals 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  weapon  systems  and  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  of  the  Office 
relating  to  such  matters.  The  report  shall 
include  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  reform  proposals  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote practices  and  the  de\elopment  of  di- 
rectives which  will  achieve  control  of  costs, 
economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  procurement 
of  such  spare  parts  and  (2)  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  such  spare  parts  as  the 
Office  considers  appropriate. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
practices,  regulations,  and  reform  proposals 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  weapon  systems  as  the  Office  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  procuring  spare 
parts  for  weapon  systems  as  the  Inspector 
General  acquires  during  his  audits  of  such 
practices  and  the  Office  considers  necessary 
to  carrv  out  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  have  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  before  the 
report  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
comments  of  the  Inspector  General  shall  be 
included  in  such  report. 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2503 
Mr.       GRASSLEY       propo.sed       an 

ainendment     to    the    bill    H.R.    4185. 

supra;  as  follows; 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 

the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  competi- 
tion, which  is  necessary  to  enhance  innova- 
tion, effectiveness,  and  efficiency,  and 
which  has  served  our  nation  so  well  in  other 
spheres  of  political  and  economic  endeavor, 
should  be  expanded  and  increased  in  the 
provision  of  our  national  defense. 

BUMPERS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2505 
Mr     BUMPERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Leahy.   Mr.   Hatfield.   Mr.   Hollings. 


:nor)l  (  ONt.KI  sMONAI    KUOKD— mn. 

Mr      Hu:      Mi      KhNNKDY.    Mr     Cran-         Dr.  Ichiji  TasakI $1,488.66 

STON      M'      HiKtiLt,    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.        Dr  Paul  D.  Parkman $1,455.46 

Levin     NL     Ford,   Mr.    Proxmire.   Mr.        Rl^"!"/"''';.',; \\TAi 

„  .,       r,  ..      <-.  Dr  Roscoe  Brady $1,488.66 

TsoNr.A.s.   Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Sarbanes.        Dr  Mariin  Cwmmings $3,988.66 

and   Mr    Oi.enn)  proposed  an  amend  Dr  Manning  Feinleib $1,488.66 

inent   to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra;  as        Dr.  D  C.  Gajdu.sek $1,488.66 

loUows'  Dr  Carl  Kiipfer $1,988.66 

On  page  33.  strike  out  line  25  through  line        ^r.  Toich.ro  Kuwabara l\tllil 

8  on  page  34.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the        "^  [f/'"  f^lK^  , !    iSS  « 

follow.ng:  $5,451,217,000.        of        which         Dr.  Henry  Webster $1,488.66 

$81,600,000  shall   be  available   for  the  pur-  <b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  on  the  aggre- 

chase    of    the    phase    III    defense    Satellite  «^^^   amounts   computed    under   subsection 

Communication  System  <DSCS  III)  under  a  <»'•  ^^^  amount  of  any  overpayment  paid 

multiyear  contract:  Provided.  That  this  au  for   fiscal   year   1982  (a.s  determined   under 

thority  shall  be  available  only  after  the  Sec  section    5383(b)    of    title    5.    United    Slates 

retary  of  the  Air  Force  certifies  to  Congress  Code)  and  collected  during  fiscal  years  1982 

that  at  least  10  per  centum  savings  is  avail  a"«l   1^83  from  any  individual  specified  m 

able  under  multiyear  contracting;  and  in  ad  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  no  such  Individ 

dition.  $55,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  "*' 

from   Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1983/  <c'  ^or  '^i<"  Purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve 

1985'.    to    remain    available    for    obligation  ""^   Code   of    1954.   any   amounts   paid    for 

until  September  30.  1986.  None  of  the  funds  f'scal   year   1982  under  subsections  (a)  a:id 

appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  'b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 

for  the  procurement  of  the  MX  missile."  P*'^  o"  l^^''  ''»'<'  ^u^h  amounts  would  have 

^_^__^_^  been  paid  but  for  the  limitation  set  forth  in 

"  section    5383(b)    of    title    5.    United   States 

lKl)i-H,\:       f'HNSh   !,WS      COMPA-  Code. 

KAHII  i  I   1      \i  ;  i  i\\   \N('F'    ACT  OF  TITLE  II-FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

1978  RETIREMENT  AD.'USTMENT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201    This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

STEVENS  AND  BINGAMAN  Federal   Employees    Retirement  Contribu- 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2504  tlon  Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983'. 

M;    :-^!  t\i  NS    for  himself  and  Mr.  statement  of  policy 

Bi.Nu.\M.\.N    jj.'.pu.sed  an  amendment  to  Sec.  202.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 

the  bill  (H.R.  2077).  an  Act  to  amend  ment- 

title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  .  *''/'i*l'^*'  ^o""'  required  to  be  con- 
tv>^  ci„^„..-,i  Dv,...-i„i„i„,.  r-r.^^r.^r.y.iut..  tributed  by  employees  and  officers  of  the 
the  Federal  Physicians  Comparability  r^^.o-^r^^;,.  ...vT^  «,«  »!..„  ,„„,.;-„^  .„  „„. 
,,,                  &   ,      r   iQTQ         ,-1  f          H-.  Government  who  are  also  required  to  pay 
Allowance  Act  ol   19 /B.  and  lor  other  employment  taxes  relating  to  benefits  under 
purposes,  as  follows:  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  service 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in-  performed    after    December    31.    1983.    be 
serted  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  modified  until  the  date  on  which  such  em- 
Representatives,  on  page  1  insert  the  follow-  ployees  and  officers  are  covered  by  a  new 
ing:  Government  retirement  system  (the  design. 
TITLE  I -PHYSICIANS  structure,  and  provisions  of  which  have  not 
COMPARABILITY  ALLOWANCE  ^^^'^  determined  on  the  date  of  enactment 

^,.„„ „  of  this  Act)  or  January  1.  1986.  whichever  is 

SHORT  title  ^^^,j^^. 

Sec.    101.   This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  (2)  that  the  Treasury  be  required  to  pay 

•Federal    Physicians   Comparability   Allow  jnto  such  retirement  systems  the  remainder 

ance  Amendments  of  1983".  of  the  amount  such  employees  and  officers 

extension  or  authority  would  have  contributed  during  such  period 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec  but  for  the  temporary  modification; 

tion  5948(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  '3)  that  the  employing  agencies  make  con 

amended  to  read  as  follows:     No  agreement  tributions  to  the  retirement  systems  with 

shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  later  respect  to  such  service  in  amounts  required 

than   September   30,    1987.    nor   shall    any  ^V   'aw   in   effect   before  January    1.    1984. 

agreement  cover  a  period  of  service  extend  without  reduction  in  such  amounts; 

ing  beyond  September  30,  1989. ".  ''')    that    such    employees    and    officers 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Federal   Physicians  accrue  credit  for  service  for  the  purposes  of 

Comparability    Allowance    Act    of    1978    (5  ^^*^  public  retirement  systems  in  effect  on 

use.  5948  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  until  a 

•September  30.  1985'  and  inserting  in  lieu  "f^*  Government  retirement  system  cover 

thereof    September  30.  1989"  '"K  such   employees  and   officers   is  estab- 

lished* 

PAY  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PHYSICIANS  FOR  /c,    .v.     .                                 .                     i.,              j 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  '^'  V*^*'  ^^.^  *""""y  P*^^^"'  ""der  any 

present  public  retirement  system  based  in 

Sec.     104.    (a)    Notwithstanding    section  any  part  on  service  which  is  performed  after 

5383(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  December  31,   1983,  and  before  January  1 

aggregate  amount  paid  for  fi.scal  year  1982  1936,  and  for  which  employment  taxes  relat 

under  sections  4507.  5382.  5384.  and  5948  of  jng  to  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 

such  title  to  an  individual  specified  under  Security    Act    are    paid    be    offset    by    the 

column  I  below  may  exceed  the  amount  of  amount  of  any  benefits  payable  under  such 

the   annual   rate   payable   for   positions   at  title  with  respect  to  such  .ser%ice; 

level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  effect  (6)  that  such  employees  and  officers  who 

at  the  end  of  such  ftscal  year  by  not  more  are  first  employed  in  civilian  service  by  the 

than  the  amount  specified  under  column  II  Government  or  first  take  office  in  civilian 

below  opposite  the  name  of  such  individual:  service  in  the  Government  on  or  after  Janu- 

Column  I:                                          Column  II:  ary  1,  1984.  be  transferred  to  such  new  Gov 

Dr.  Larry  Silver $1,988.66  emment  retirement  system  as  may  be  estab 

Dr.  Louis  Sokoloff $5.988  66  lished    for   employees    and    officers    of    the 
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Government   on   or  after  January    1.    1984. 
and  before  January  1.  1986;  and 

(7)  that  credit  for  service  performed  after 
December  31.  1983,  by  such  employees  and 
officers  be  transferred  to  such  new  Govern- 
ment retirement  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title- 

(1)  the  term  'covered  employee''  means 
any  individual  whose  service  is  covered  serv- 
ice: 

(2)  the  term  "covered  retirement  system" 
means— 

(A)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(B)  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  under  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4041 
et  seq); 

(C)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System  under  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C. 
403  note);  and 

(D)  any  other  retirement  system  (other 
than  a  new  Government  retirement  system) 
under  which  a  covered  employee  who  is  a 
participant  in  the  system  is  required  to 
make  contributions  to  the  system  in  an 
amount  equal  to  a  portion  of  the  partici- 
pant's basic  pay  for  covered  service,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President; 

(3)  the  term  "covered  service"  means  serv- 
ice which  is  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  chap- 
ter 21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  (97  Stat.  67);  and 

(4)  the  term  "new  Government  retirement 
system  "  means  any  retirement  system 
which  (A)  is  established  for  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  by  or  pursuant 
to  a  law  enacted  after  December  31,  1983. 
and  before  January  1.  1986.  and  (B)  takes 
effect  on  or  before  January  1.  1986. 

(b)  The  President  shall  publish  the  deter- 
minations made  for  the  purpose  of  sut)sec- 
tion  (a)(2)(D)  in  an  Executive  order. 

CONTRIBUTION  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  An  employing  agency  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  only  1.3  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  of  a  covered  employee  under— 

(1)  section  8334  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  section  805  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980(22  use.  4045); 

(3)  section  211  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note);  or 

(4)  any  provision  of  any  other  covered  re- 
tirement system  which  requires  a  partici- 
pant in  the  system  to  make  contributions  of 
a  portion  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  participant, 
for  covered  service  which  is  performed  after 
December  31.  1983.  and  before  January  1. 
1986.  Deductions  shall  be  made  and  with- 
held as  provided  by  such  provisions  in  the 
case  of  covered  service  which  is  performed 
on  or  after  January  1.  1986.  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  new  Government  retirement 
system. 

(b)  Employing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  make  contributions  with  respect 
to  service  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies  under  the  second  sentence  of 
section  8334(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  the  second  sentence  of  section  805(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4045(a)).    the    second    sentence    of    section 
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■IK a)  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees (50  use.  403  note),  and  any  provision 
of  any  other  covered  retirement  system  re- 
quiring a  contribution  by  the  employing 
agency,  as  if  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted. 

AMORTIZATION  OF  CONTRIBUTION  DEFICIENCY 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "contribution  deficiency", 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  covered  retire- 
ment system,  means- 

(1)  the  excess  of  the  total  amount  which, 
but  for  section  204(a),  would  have  been  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  a  provision  re- 
ferred to  in  section  204(a)  from  the  basic 
pay  of  covered  employees  who  are  subject  to 
such  retirement  system  for  service  to  which 
section  204(a)  applies,  over  ^      ■,», 

(2>  the  total  amount  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  basic  pay  of  covered  employ- 
ees for  such  service  as  provided  in  section 
204(a).  ,.       ,  ,-„. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986.  the  head  of  each  agency  ad- 
ministering a  covered  retirement  system- 

( 1 )  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution deficiency  incurred  during  such 
fiscal  year  in  the  case  of  such  covered  retire- 
ment system;  and 

(2)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amount  of  such  contribution  defi- 
cicncy 

(c)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  deficiency  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  a  covered  retirement  system  in  any 
fiscal  vear  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  es- 
tablished for  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
such  covered  retirement  system  in  thirty 
equal  annual  installments  beginning  at  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d).  ,  u  „f 

(d)  Before  closing  the  accounts  for  each  ol 
fiscal  years  1984  through  2015,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  credit  to  each 
fund  to  which  subsection  (c)  applies,  as  a 
Government  contribution,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
amounts  of  the  annual  installments  of  the 
contribution  deficiencies  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  be  credited  to  such  fund  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

(e)  Amounts  credited  to  a  fund  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  shall  be  accounted  for  stp^ 
arately  from  amounts  credited  to  such  fund 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

OFFSET  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Sec.  206.  (aid)  Section  8339  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

'  "(oxl)  Any  annuity  of  a  retired  employee 
or  Member  which  is  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  (c).  (d),  (e),  (g).  or  (n)  of  this 
section  and  is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service 
to  which  section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees'   Retirement   Contribution   Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  portion  of  the  amount  of 
any  benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  retired 
employee  and  Is  attributable  to  such  service 
"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  which  is  payable  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual 
and  IS  attributable  to  service  to  which  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement   Contribution   Temporary    Adjust 
ment   Act   of    1983  applies  shall  be  deter- 
mined by— 

(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 


"(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any.  without  inchiding  credit  for  such 
service;  and 

"(C)  subtracting  thi  amount  computed 
under  clause  iB'  of  this  paragraph  from  the 
amount  computed  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  ". 

(2)  Section  8341  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  annuity  of  any  individual  which 
is  provided  bv  and  computed  under  this  sec- 
lion  and  is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to 
which  section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees" Retirement  Contribution  Temporary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  individual 
and  is  attributable  to  such  service,  comput- 
ed as  provided  in  section  8339(o)(2)  of  this 

title. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  806  of  the  Foreign  Sen'ice 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4046)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection;  .    j.    j     , 

"•(m)(l)  The  annuity  of  any  individual 
which  is  computed  under  this  section  and  is 
based  in  anv  part,  on  service  to  which  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any  benefits 
which  is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  such  individual  and  is  attrib- 
utable to  such  service.  The  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  calculated  before 
any  reduction  under  section  814(a)(5). 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
service  to  which  section  204(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies 
shall  be  determined  by— 

"(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 

"(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any.  without  including  credit  for  such 
service;  and 

"(C)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (B)  from  the  amount  comput- 
ed under  clause  (A). ".  _,  _,  v. 

(2)  Section  814  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

•(e)  The  annuity  of  a  former  spouse 
which  is  computed  under  this  section  and  is 
based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to  which  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any  benefits 
which  is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  such  former  spouse  and  is 
attributable  to  such  service,  computed  as 
provided  in  section  806(m)(2).". 

(c)  Part  C  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  ■   j-  -j 

■Sec  223.  (a)  The  annuity  of  any  individ- 
ual which  is  computed  under  this  Part  and 
is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to  which 
section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  re- 
duced bv  the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  individual 
and  is  attributable  to  such  service.  In  the 
case  of  an  annuity  computed  under  section 


221.  the  reduction  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  calculated  before  any  reduction 
under  section  222(a)(4). 

(b)  For  the  puri)Ose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
service  to  which  section  204iai  of  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporar.v  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies 
shall  be  determined  by  — 

■■(1)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 

"(2)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any,  without  including  credit  for  such 
service;  and 

"(3)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (2)  from  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (1).'". 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  the  purposes  of  any  covered 
retirement  system  to  which  an  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  does  not 
apply,  the  annuity  of  any  individual  which 
is  computed  uder  such  system  and  is  based, 
in   any   part,   on   service   to  which   section 
204(a)  applies  shall  be  reduced  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  of  any  benefits  which  is 
payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  such  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
such  service.  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  of  a 
participant  or  former  participant,  of  a  sur- 
viving spou.se  or  child  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant,  or  of  any  other  person 
designated  by  a  participant  or  former  par- 
ticipant to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  cov- 
ered    retirement     system     (other     than     a 
former   spouse)   the   reduction    under   this 
subsection  shall  be  calculated  before  any  re- 
duction   in    such    annuity    provided    under 
such  svstem  for  the  purpose  of  paying  an 
annuity  under  such  system  to  any  former 
spouse  of  the  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant based  on  the  service  of  such  partici- 
pant or  former  participant. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
service  to  which  section  204(a)  applies  shall 
be  determined  by— 

(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 

(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any,  without  including  credit  for  such 
service:  and 

(C)  subtracting  the  amount  computea 
under  clause  (B)  from  the  amount  comput- 
ed under  clause  (A). 


TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT  TO  NEW  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Sec  207  (a)  Any  covered  employee  who 
first  becomes  employed  in  civilian  service  by 
the  Government  or  first  takes  office  in  civil- 
ian service  in  the  Government  on  or  after 
January  1.  1984.  shall  be  transferred  to  such 
new  Government  retirement  system  as  may 
be  established. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  covered  employee 
who  is  subject  to  a  covered  retirement 
system  on  or  after  January  1.  1984.  and 
thereafter  becomes  subject  to  a  new  Gov- 
ernment retirement  system— 

(1)  credit  for  the  service  of  such  employee 
to  which  section  204  (a)  applies  shall  be 
transferred  from  such  covered  retirement 
svstem  to  the  new  Government  retirement 
system  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment retirement  system;  and 

(2)  such  service  shall  be  considered  not  to 
be  creditable  service  for  the  purposes  of 
such  covered  retirement  system. 
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effective  on  the  dale  on  which  such  emplij> 
ef   becomes  subject    to   such    new   Govern- 
ment retirement  system. 

DEPOSIT  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  208  (a)(1)(A)  NotwithstandlnK  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  covered  service 
of  any  covered  employee  who  is  employed 
by  the  Government  on  December  31.  1983, 
and  retires  (other  than  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
ability) entitled  to  an  annuity  under  a  cov- 
ered retirement  system  after  such  dale  and 
before  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  a 
new  Government  retirement  system  takes 
effect  on  January  1.  1986.  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  computing  the  amount  of  such  an- 
nuity only  if  such  covered  employee  makes 
a  deposit  for  such  covered  service  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
a  covered  employee  to  whom  .such  subpara- 
graph applies  shall  make  a  deposit  (for  the 
covered  ser\ice  to  which  such  subparagraph 
applies)  to  the  credit  of  the  applicable  cov- 
ered retirement  system  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law 
(without  regard  to  section  204(a))  over  the 
amount  which  was  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  basic  pay  of  such  covered  employ- 
ee for  such  service  pursuant  to  section 
204(a)  and  was  not  refunded  to  such  covered 
employee. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  require  a  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  a  covered  retirement 
system  for  the  purpose  of  considering  cov- 
ered service  in  computing  the  amount  of  a 
survivor  annuity  under  such  system  in  the 
case  of  a  covered  employee  who  dies  during 
a  period  of  continuous  service  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  beginning  on 
or  before  December  31.  1983. 

(b)(1)  If  a  new  Government  retirement 
system  is  not  established,  the  covered  serv- 
ice of  a  covered  employee  shall  be  consid- 
ered, notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  determining  entitlement  to  and 
computing  the  amount  of  an  annuity  under 
a  covered  retirement  system  based  on  the 
service  of  such  covered  employee  only  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3). 

<2)  If  a  new  Government  retirement 
system  us  inapplicable  to  a  covered  employee 
who  is  employed  by  the  Government  on  De- 
ceml)er  31.  1983.  and  retires  (other  than  by 
reason  of  a  disability)  subject  to  a  covered 
retirement  system  after  the  date  on  which 
such  new  Government  retirement  system 
takes  effect  the  covered  service  of  such  cov- 
ered employee  shall  be  considered,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  in  de 
termining  entitlement  to  and  computing  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  under  a  covered  re- 
tirement system  only  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  The  covered  service  of  a  covered  em- 
ployee to  whom  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  applies 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph  only  if  such  covered  employee 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  applicable  cov- 
ered retirement  system  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

'A)  the  total  amount  which  would  have 
been  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  basic 
pay  of  such  covered  employee  for  such  cov- 
ered service  under  such  covered  retirement 
system  but  for  the  application  of  section 
204(a).  over 

(B)  the  amount  which  was  deducted  and 
withheld  from  such  basic  pay  for  such  cov- 
ered .service  pursuant  to  section  204(a)  and 
was  not  refunded  to  such  covered  employee. 


NOTICfciiS  t>h   HI    \i;iM,a 

SELECT  COMMirrUK  ON   I  N  ;  :  \  .N      IhMRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearinK  on  November  17, 
1983.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in  Senate 
Dirksen  124,  on  S.  885.  a  bill  to  settle 
unresolved  claims  relating  to  certain 
allotted  Indian  lands  on  the  White 
Earth  Indian  Reservation,  to  remove 
clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Peter  Taylor  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2251. 


AUTHORITIES  hoH  COMMITTFKR 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  November  7,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  consider  the  following  nomi- 
nations: 

Diego  Asencio  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil; 

Frank  Ortiz  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina,  and 

Clayton  McManaway  of  Washington.  D.C. 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Haiti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  November  7.  at  10 
a.m.,  to  consider  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

Robert  E.  Lamb  of  Georgia,  to  t)e  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Administration; 
and 

Frank  Donatelli  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  AID. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  November  7.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Mr  W.  Eugene  Davis,  of  Louisiana  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit 

Lenore  Carrero  Nesbitt.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida; 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  US. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

G.  Kendall  Sharp,  of  Florida,  to  be  US 
district  judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida; 

George  E  Woods,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan;  and 

Jane  A.  Restani.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordcrt d 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  November  7,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  1680, 
Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  November  7.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nominations  of  James  T. 
Hackett  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting;  William  Lee 
Hanley  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting:  and  Neal  B.  Free- 
man to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commiinirations  Sat- 
ellite Corporation  (COMSAT). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  November  7.  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  regard  to  the  Perishable 
Agriculture  Commodities  Act.  1930. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  With- 
out objection,  it  is  s(j  unii  r.  ,i 


AnniTlON.AI    .SI  .M-FMFNTR 


■I  Hi-,  NU:i)l.-\ 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATFH  Mr  President, 
it  was  my  misfortune  lo  liave  been  out 
of  the  country  when  the  President  de- 
cided to  defend  the  liberties  of  people 
living  on  Grenada,  Americans  and 
Grenadians  alike. 

The  reaction  of  the  European  people 
that  I  visited  with  after  the  news 
reached  oversea.s  was;  'Thank  God, 
you  are  finally  beginning  to  act  like  a 
world  power." 

Arriving  home,  though.  I  found  that 
the  American  press,  or  we  should  .say 
the  media,  were  terribly  unhappy  be- 
cause they  were  not  taken  into  the 
batth  plaiuniu:  the  logistics  planning, 
the  manfu\(r  piaiming.  in  fact,  they 
were  not  allcmni  to  tell  the  Pentagon 
who  and  how  this  operation  should 
have  been  conducted. 

I  should  think  that  the  American 
media  should  realize  by  now  that  the 


Aiiuruaii  people  have  little  trust  in 
wiiat  they  say  or  show.  Their  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war  was.  at  best,  atro- 
cious. Of  cour.se.  not  all  of  the  media 
fall  into  this  cla.ss.  but  unfortunately, 
those  people  who  dominate  the  media 
seem  to  take  a  particular  delight  in 
distorting  the  news  of  America's  mis- 
fortunes, whether  they  be  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  the  economic  field,  or  any 
place  you  can  name.  If  you  doubt  this, 
pick  a  newspaper  or  look  at  any  televi- 
sion news  show  since  the  unfortunate 
happening  in  Lebanon  and  the  start  of 
things  in  Grenada. 

What  do  you  see?  Grief-stricken 
mothers  and  fathers  and  sweethearts 
and  wives  shown  in  their  living:  rooms, 
shown  around  the  gravesite.  Do  these 
newsmen  and  media  dictators  really 
believe  that  the  American  people  do 
not  know  what  sorrow  is?  Do  they  be- 
lieve that  they  have  to  flaunt  the  mis- 
fortunes of  other  people  in  order  to 
get  their  distorted  views  of  the  situa- 
tion across  to  people  who  probably 
know  more  than  they  do  about  the 
subject  they  are  trying  to  cover"'  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  American 
media  realize  that  freedom  of  the 
press  carries  a  grave  responsibility 
and.  down  through  the  years  of  my 
life,  the  truly  great  newsmen  that  I 
have  known  have  been  the  most  re- 
sponsible people  I  have  ever  met. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  of  the 
average  newsmen  that  I  have  known, 
show  absolutely  no  respect  for  the  pri- 
vacy, the  personal  lives,  the  situation 
of  our  own  country,  or  the  condition 
of  freedom  in  our  country  and  the 
world.  Thev  seem  to  be  entranced  with 
the  idea  that  through  their  mouths 
and  their  typewriters  and  their  pen- 
cils they  can  somehow^  remake  the 
world  into  the  image  they  themselves 
picture  that  world  to  be. 

Two  good  articles  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  Washington 
Times  of  November  3.  One  entitled. 
■When  Mounting  an  Inva.sion.  Why 
Take  Along  Enemy  Troops.'  by 
Jo.seph  Sobran.  The  other,  in  the  same 
issue,  'Egregious  Military  Reporting.  ' 
by  Damian  Housman.  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
tho.se  who  read  the  Congressional 
Hkcord. 

I  ask  that  these  articles  be  pnnitd  m 
the  Record  and  I  announce  my  inten- 
tions that  this  is  not  the  last  that  will 
be  heard  from  me  on  the  subject  of 
distortion.    It    has    reached    the    point 
where  somebody  has  to  speak  about  it. 
The  articles  follow: 
When  Mounting  an  Invasion.  Why  Take 
Along  Enemy  Troops? 
(By  Joseph  Sorban) 
The  American  press  establishment  is  furi- 
ous with  the  Reagan  administration  for  fail 
ing  to  include  the  press  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  Grenada  inva.-^ion    Henry 
Grunwald  of  Time   magazine   takes  a   full 
page   to   fulminate   again.st    this   ■unprece- 
dented exclusion.'  which  he  calls  "an  out- 
rage to  press  freedom."  Others  say  the  ex- 


clusion violated  the  First  Amendment- 
proving  only  that  thev  have  never  read  the 
First  Amendment. 

Come  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Surely 
the  explanation  is  obvious.  When  you  are 
mounting  an  invasion,  you  do  not  lake  along 
enemy  troops. 

The  prestige  press  has  for  years  prided 
itself  on  its  "  adversary'  role.  This,  mind 
you.  is  something  more  than  a  merely  criti- 
cal role  toward  government  as  such.  The 
press  has  not  been  particularly  hostile,  or 
even  vigilant,  in  relation  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  federal  government.  It 
does  not  regard  itself  as  the  adversary  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  bureaucracies  or 
the  courts.  Nor  is  it  the  adversary  of  com- 
munist regimes. 

On  the  contrary.  Toward  any  socialist 
power  formation,  foreign  or  domestic,  the 
prestige  press  has  been  notable  friendly.  It 
welcomed  the  Great  Society.  It  hailed  de- 
tente and  the  recognition  of  communist 
China.  It  opposed  the  American  war  effort 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  failed  to  predict  that 
most  predictable  phenomenon,  the  flood  of 
refugees  from  communist  Vietnam.  It  as- 
sured us  that  the  Sandinistas  were  not 
really  Marxists.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
what  in  other  contexts  is  called  a  clear  ■pat- 
tern of  discrimination.  ■ 

It  all  goes  beyond  a  mere  matter-of-fact 
attitude  toward  socialism  and  communism. 
The  press  has  an  ideological  weakness  for 
these  regimes.  It  is  an  adversary'^  toward 
anti-socialist  and  anti-communist  tendencies 
in  American  government.  It  is  now  scream- 
ing against  the  Grenada  invasion  not  be- 
cause it  differs  with  the  administration  on 
the  power  of  the  communist  threat,  but  be- 
cause it  differs  in  its  evaluation  of  commu- 
nism's merits. 

If  I  were  Yuri  Andropov  or  Fidel  Castro.  I 
would  surely  want  the  American  press  to  be 
present    whenever    an    American    military 
action  was  launched  against  my  own  mili- 
tary   formations.    Whatever    the   subjective 
motivations  of  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Washington  Post,   and  CBS,   I   would,  as  a 
Marxist-Leninist  connois.seur  of  power  rela- 
tions, regard  all  of  them  as  "objectively  pro- 
gressive." I  would  welcome  the  subsequent 
commentary  of  such  reliable  anti-anti-com- 
munist    sneerers    as    Anthony    Lewis,    Tom 
Wicker.  Mary  McGrory  and  Philip  Geyelin. 
By    the    same    token,    American    military 
planners  are  right   m  seeking  to  limit   the 
damage  these  people  can  do  to  any  Ameri- 
can effort.  Yes.  of  course  they  say  they  have 
the   public    interest    of    America   at    heart. 
What's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country,  and  all  that    Such  selfserving 
equating   of   ones   own    intere.sts   with    the 
general  welfare  should  always  be  taken  with 
a  large  grain  of  salt.  Let  these  people  do 
their  damage  on  the  home  front. 

Grant  that  they  are  not.  at  heart,  pro- 
Soviet,  But  how  would  they  behave  differ- 
ently if  thev  were''  At  what  point  do  they 
stop  getting  the  benefit  of  every  possible 
doubt?  When  was  the  last  time,  in  any 
major  difference  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Soviet  Bloc,  that  they  were  solidly 
pro-Amencan^'  Shouldn't  it  happen  once  in 
a  while  that  Andropo\  takes  more  heat  then 

Reagan''  ,„     >, 

Mortifving  as  it  must  be  to  the  Washing- 
lon-New"York  media  axis,  the  United  Slates 
has  clearlv  won  a  victory.  Now  their  effort 
will  be  to  turn  a  short-term  triumph  into  a 
long-term  defeat.  Watch  closely. 


Egregious  Military  Reporting 


(By  Damian  Housman) 
I  will  never  become  a  big-time  military-af- 
fairs reporter.  I  used  to  think  there  was  a 
chance,  but  now  I  see  it's  hopeless.  The 
events  of  the  past  week  or  so  brought  jour- 
nalistic reality  crashing  through. 

The  bombing  m  Beirut  gave  the  first 
warning  that  I  was  unprepared  for  the  big 
time.  The  true  professionals  brought  their 
cameras  to  bear  in  ways  I  would  never  have 
dreamed.  They  showed  us  dead  Marines, 
lined  up  on  the  ground  outside  their  demol- 
ished headquarters.  Back  in  World  War  II, 
it  was  1944  before  a  photo  of  a  dead  Gl  ap- 
peared in  the  American  press,  'Vietnam  ap- 
parently made  these  gruesome  and  pro- 
foundly emotive  pictures  a  staple  of  U,S.  tel- 
evision and  newspaper  cameras. 

All  these  years,  loo,  I've  been  wasting  my 
lime  learning  about  planes,  ships,  tanks, 
orders  of  battle,  electronic  warfare,  the  rela- 
tive turning  ability  of  the  MiG-23  and  the 
F-16,  and  how  the  British  lost  the  second 
battle  of  Maiwand  But  1  would  have  failed 
if  asked  to  interview  relatives  of  dead  Ma- 
rines before  a  television  camera,  I  would 
have  assumed  everyone  knew  how  relatives 
feel  at  the  loss  of  loved  ones  I  am  also  not 
sharp  enough  to  ask  them  how  they  felt 
about  the  Reagan  policy  of  keeping  Marines 
in  Lebanon,  now  that  their  own  Marine  has 
been  blown  to  smithereens. 

As  if  the  Beirut  tragedy  were  not  enough 
to  reveal  the  gaps  in  my  training,  along 
came  Grenada.  You  have  to  lake  your  hat 
off  to  77ie  Washington  Post.  Its  reporters 
are  on  top  of  everything.  They  put  my  tiny 
powers  of  observation  to  shame. 

One  PosMan  eagle  eye  spotted  an  AE-130 
gunship,  which  must  be  a  supersecret 
follow-on  to  the  Air  Force's  AC-130,  An- 
other reporter  took  a  close  look  at  the  gun- 
ship,  and  found  it  to  be  shooting  a  rapid-fire 
100mm  howitzer.  This  is  undoubtably  a 
great  advance  over  the  105mm  howitzer 
fired  bv  the  AC-130H,  The  same  reporter 
found  a  group  of  Army  Rangers  protecting 
themselves  with  80mm  mortars.  Must  be  a 
replacement  for  the  81mm  mortars  they've 
used  up  to  now.  . 

The  Post  reporters  also  caught  the  United 
States  in  a  massive  effort  to  deceive  the 
American  people  about  the  arms  caches  on 
the  island.  They  disco\ered  Ihat  among  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  modem  weapons  of 
war  were  1870  vintage  Marlin  .30-30  rifles 
and  .some  Saturday  Night  Specials,  proving 
that  Grenada  had  not  become  the  bastion 
of  terrorism  the  adminislration  .says  it  had. 
Mv  research  indicated  that  Marlin  did  not 
produce  lis  first  rifle  until  1881,  that  the 
Marlm  ,30-30  cartridge  was  first  made  in 
1895.  and  that  the  number  1870  stamped  on 
the  barrel  is  probably  the  serial  number  of 
that  gun  in  the  series  it  was  produced.  In 
other  words,  it  could  have  been  produced 
last  month  Just  shows  how  little  I  know, 

.Ajid  those  Saturday  Night  Specials-how 
could  anvone  believe  that  a  terrorist  would 
use  a  small,  concealable  handgun  to  assassi- 
nate people,  as  happened  to  a  U,S,  Navy  of- 
ficer a  few  months  ago  in  El  Salvador? 

The  Pentagon.  I  am  now  sure,  made  a  mis- 
lake  in  keeping  reporters  out  of  Grenada 
for  several  days.  At  first  I  supported  the 
move,  on  grounds  of  operational  secrecy, 
the  danger  to  the  reporters  themselves  in 
the  earlv  fighting,  etc.  I  should  have  known 
from  trie  start  that  the  public's  need  to 
know  outweighs  such  considerations. 

If  I  could  advise  the  Pentagon  now.  1 
would  tell  them  how  to  handle  this  sort  of 
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ihiriK  in  the  future:  Have  the  reporters  ro  in 
aboard  the  first  helicopter.  That  way.  you 
can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  leaks. 


roi  iMHr 


).\\  ff:stival 


UMI 


•  Mr  l()llN.sii)N  Mr  ['resident,  on 
Octobt  t  !J  li'Ki  I  he  first  annual  Co- 
lumbu.s  I  );i .  f-i  'iwil  was  celebrated  in 
Bossier  City,  La.,  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Columbus  Day  Festival  Committee 
and  the  Bossier  Arts  Council.  This  was 
the  h'HMnning  of  what  I  hope  will 
bei    :;-    iM  annual  tradition. 

I  lit  Kt  .yiiote  speaker  at  this  event.  J. 
B.  Cordaro.  outlined  the  contemporary 
nature  of  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America  and  I  ask  that  these  remarks 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Cordaro 
on  his  thoughtful  speech  and  hope 
this  will  mark  the  first  of  many  stir- 
ring addresses  commemorating  this 
important  day  in  the  future. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Paisani!  lo  Sono  Italiano!  My  fellow  coun- 
trymen! I  am  Italian! 

Today  all  of  u.s  are  Italian— either  by 
birth  or  by  the  desire  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  first  annual  Columbus  Day  Fes- 
tival in  Bossier  City.  Louisiana. 

So.  we  are  all  sons  and  daughters  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Columbus  Day  is  the  most  noteworthy  Na- 
tional American  Holiday  to  honor  an  Ital- 
ian. For  discovering  our  great  land,  almost 
500  years  ago.  Americans  pause  for  a  special 
day  to  recall  the  heroic  deed  of  this  great 
Italian  sailor. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
today.  My  deep  thanks  to  the  'Columbus 
Day  Festival"  Committee  and  the  Bossier 
Arts  Council  for  inviting  me.  A  personal 
thanks  to  my  brother  Patrick,  who  is  the 
Committee  Chairman,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee:  Anthony  Pro- 
venza  (Uncle  Anthony),  who  ha.s  just  been 
elected  President  of  the  Bossier  City  Coun- 
cil. John  Bonanno.  Mark  La  Rocca.  and  Pete 
Terracina,  I  know  that  many  more  people 
deserve  to  be  personally  signaled  out  and 
mentioned  by  name:  public  officials  such  as 
Bossier  City  Mayor  Blackburn,  merchants, 
and  Bossier  City  citizens.  To  each  of  you 
that  I  have  not  called  by  name,  a  special 
congratulations  for  an  outstanding  job. 

It  is  fitting  for  us  to  recall  the  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus.  His  adventure  to  a  new 
land  mirrors  similar  adventures  for  millions 
of  Italian  immigrants  and  their  ancestors. 
Each  of  us  that  followed  Columbus  is  re-en- 
acting that  journey.  Whether  we  began  our 
adventure  from  a  small  village  In  Sicily  or 
whether  we  began  in  the  U.S.  as  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  generation  of  Italian  par- 
ents, the  voyage  has  been  the  same:  uncer- 
tainty at  the  outset,  struggle,  perseverance, 
and  success.  Today's  Festival  emphasizes  a 
deep  desire  to  maintain  that  heritage  that 
we  sought  to  have  others  respect  and  honor 

Italians,  like  other  immigrants  who  came 
lo  this  country  in  the  great  migrations  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies, entered  a  new  world  that  regarded 
their  language,  dress  and  customs  as  .some- 
thing alien  and  inferior.  Such  an  attitude 
presented  understandable  difficulties  for 
the  newly  arrived  immigrants.  It  often  led 
them  both  to  accept  wholeheartedly  the 
popular  melting  pot  mystique  and  to  at- 
tempt to  blend  anonymously  into  the  larger 
society. 


The  immigrant  parents  actively  encour- 
aged their  children  to  embark  on  yet  an- 
other journey  of  emigration.  This  time  not 
to  the  shores  of  America,  but  Into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  Its  mainstream.  In  the  span  of 
one  generation,  the  children  of  thp.se  immi- 
grants left  behind  the  language  and  customs 
of  their  parents  and— sadly  in  some  cases 
their  ethnic  identity  and  pride. 

Despite  the  melting  pot  imperative,  the 
ethnic  groups  were  not  as  readily  homog- 
enized as  milk.  Some  traditions  and  customs 
have  not  only  endured,  but  have  also  pre- 
vailed. One  of  the  most  important  survivors 
is  the  celebration  of  traditional  religious 
feasts  and  festivals. 

Italian-American  festivals  in  the  United 
States  have  roots  that  stretch  deeply  into 
the  folklore  and  traditions  of  Italian  vil- 
lages. Most  of  the  celebrations  honor  the 
Patron  Saints  of  the  towns  from  which  the 
immigrants  came. 

Certain  feasts  days  are  extraordinarily 
popular  and  widely  olwerved.  In  New  York 
City,  for  e.xample.  the  Feasts  of  San  Gan 
dolfo,  the  Madonna  Del  Carmine  and  San 
Gennaro  are  celebrated  with  great  and  en- 
thusiastic festivity. 

In  Boston,  the  Feasts  of  Santa  Rosalia 
and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  are  full  of  color 
and  pagentry.  In  certain  areas  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Feast  of  San  Rocco  calls  for  major 
celebration.  Indeed,  the  chapel  of  the 
family  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  been 
brought  to  Boalsburg.  Pennsylvania  and  is 
now  a  tourist  attraction. 

Santa  Rosalia  and  San  Rocco  enjoy  great 
respect  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Saint  most  especially  venerated  is  St. 
Joseph.  The  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  which  is 
also  celebrated  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  has  a  significance  for  New 
Orleans  that  goes  far  beyond  its  survival  as 
an  ethnic  and  religious  antifact.  To  many 
Italian-Americans  this  celebration  has 
become  a  unique  symbol  of  ethnicity,  pride 
and  unity.  To  non-Italians  it  is  a  portal 
through  which  they  can  come  to  understand 
Italian-American  food.  Italian-American  tra- 
ditions and  the  Italian-Americans  them- 
selves. 

Now  Bossier  City  joins  other  great  cities 
in  establishing  a  focal  point  for  Italians  and 
non-Italians  to  join  together  to  celebrate 
life!  It  IS  significant  that  those  who  are 
spearheading  this  Festival  are  .second  and 
third  generation  Italian-Americans.  These 
generations  of  Italians,  of  which  I  am  one. 
can  be  characterized  as  American  citizens, 
born  in  the  United  States,  educated  in  the 
American  school  system,  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  only  a  little  Italian. 

Yet  despite  these  outward  characteristics 
we  have  been  shaped  by  discreet  influences 
from  our  ethnic  roots.  The.se  roots  inter- 
twine a  tightly  woven  system  that  nudges 
and  pushes  from  outside  and  keeps  us  aware 
of  being  America,  and  also  something  more. 
That  -something  more  is  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can culture.  This  culture  has  been  forged 
from  a  recipe  of  four  essential  ingredients. 

First,  the  importance  that  we  attach  to 
groups  clo.sest  lo  us:  Our  family,  neighbor 
hood,  and  the  community; 

Second,  the  significance  we  give  to  the 
quality  of  our  domestic  life:  The  importance 
of  our  home,  the  dinner  table,  holidays,  and 
special  family  events  such  as  weddings  and 
christenings: 

Third,  our  values  relating  to  interpersonal 
support:  Religious  faith,  feeling  for  group 
ties  and  relations,  hospitality,  and  the  pri- 
mary importance  of  personal  relationship 
and  integrity; 


Fourth,  our  cool,  realistic  view  of  title: 
An ti -dogmatic  skepticism,  political  realism 
and  the  use  of  education  for  practical  ends. 
The.se  threads  are  woven  together  into  the 
fabric  of  our  Italian-American  culture.  Just 
as  the  first  generation  Italian  immigrant  is 
no  longer  "just  Italian":  likewise  the  follow- 
ing generations  of  children  and  their  chil- 
dren are  not  "just  American." 

A  grandfather  once  explained  to  his 
grandson  that  being  ■'Italian-American'"  was 
as  though  a  chain  had  been  lifted  across  the 
ocean  between  Italy  and  America  and  that 
the  chain  held  the  best  of  the  Old  World- 
history,  culture,  strength  of  the  family, 
belief  in  God,  and  locked  those  together 
with  the  best  of  the  New  World— freedom 
and  opportunity  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

Now.  unfortunately  as  the  number  of  first 
generation  Italians  dwindle,  it  is  the  next 
generations  that  must  reach  out  to  keep  the 
chain  unbroken,  to  continue  to  see  that  it 
spans  the  ocean  and  ties  the  generations  of 
families  together.  The  keepers  of  the  chain 
must  uphold  a  sacred  obligation.  It  is  a  debt 
that  we  owe  lo  our  grandparents  and  par- 
ents. It  is  part  of  our  blood! 

Today,  we  repay  part  of  that  debt  by  hon- 
oring Columbus.  But  after  the  festivities, 
the  challenge  continues  lo  keep  the  Italian 
heritage  alive  while  we  live  as  Americans  in 
our  modern  society.  In  this  area  of  North 
Louisiana  we  see  constant  reminders  of  the 
Italian  heritage  as  Mr  Charlie  Maggio's 
produce  trucks  pass  around  with  murals 
that  reflect  an  immigrants  patriotic  spirit. 
Today,  his  grandchildren,  the  Gloriosos. 
maintain  his  love  of  America  and  remem- 
brance of  Italy.  These  trucks  here  well  ex- 
press an  inscription  on  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building  in  Washington.  D.C.: 

"The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the  seed  that 
brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future."' 

Each  of  us  here  today  should  take  note 
that  this  event  underscores  the  desire  of  a 
generation  of  Italian-Americans  to  maintain 
their  past  heritage  and  to  build  a  belter 
future.  Italian-Americans  represent  7  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  America.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  in  a  recent  cover 
story  entitled  "Italian-Americans:  Coming 
Into  Their  Own '"  it  is  written: 

.  .  In  recent  years  they  (Italian-Ameri- 
cans) have  attained  a  kind  of  critical  mass  in 
terms  of  affluence,  education,  aspiration, 
and  self-acceptance."  Indeed,  the  political 
analyst  Theodore  H.  White,  in  his  1982  book 
"American  In  Search  of  Itself""  identified 
Italian-Americans  as  the  "most  important 
among  the  rising  ethnic  groups." 

Surely  the  man  that  we  honor  today,  the 
great  adventurer  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  all  the  Italians  who  followed,  must  hear 
this  statement  with  pride,  and  can  know 
that  the  steps  that  they  took  were  the  first 
of  our  long  Journey.  As  we  continue  our  in- 
dividual adventures,  we  give  spirit  to  the 
meaning    Contemporary  Columbus.'" 

Thank  you'« 


DEDICATION  OF  HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  had  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  Vice  President  in  dedicating  the 
new  headquarters  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation  in  Washington. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  of  course, 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  conservatism  in  the  United  States. 


Mr  I'rrsident,  I  ask  that  my  re- 
ir,:irk^  i.iid  those  of  the  Vice  President 
ht  pn!i;«  il  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow; 
Hfmarks    of   Senator   John    W.    Warner- 
Dedication  Ceremonies.   Heritage  Foun- 
dation 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  todav  lo  help  dedicate  the  Heritage 
Foundations    magnificent    new    headquar- 

•Three  years  ago.  I  helped  dedicate  the 
Foundations  other  "new"  headquarters  in 
Stanton  Park. 

And  the  wav  this  organization  keeps  grow- 
ing, I  may  have  to  come  back  in  another 
three  years  to  do  this  again. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  began  ten  years 
ago  in  modest  quarters  on  a  budget  as  spare 
as  a  whippet. 

It  was  conceived  at  a  time  when  conserv- 
atism was  not  very  popular  in  our  country^ 

But  that  was  before  the  buying  power  ol 
our  citizens  began  to  steadily  erode  because 
of  double  digit  inflation. 

And  thai  was  before  interest  rales  soared 

to  over  20  percent.  ^       .i,     „  „,„ii 

And  those  were  the  days  when  those  well 
intentioned  entitlement  programs  roared 
out  of  control. 
And  who  was  asked  to  fool  the  bill? 
An  American  public  that  had  already  been 
asked  lime  and  lime  again  lo  dig  deeper  and 
deeper  into  their  wallets. 

And  as  interest  and  inflation  rates  rose 
and  rose,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
people  of  our  country  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Suddenly  the  tongues  that  had  wagged  in- 
cessantly for  so  long  in  the  liberal  con- 
trolled Congress  were  strangely  silent. 

In  large  measure,  what  the  public  thinks 
depends  on  what  the  public  hears. 

For  loo  long  the  American  public  heard 
the  steady  drumbeat  of  only  one  voice. 

And  that  voice  was  from  those  who  engi- 
neered our  country  into  an  economic  holo- 
caust of  20  percent  interest  rales  from 
which  we  are  only  now  recovering. 

As  disenchantment  spread  across  the 
nation,  the  American  public  began  hearing 
the  faint  sounds  of  another  voice. 

It  was  the  voice  of  conservatism  that  was 
saying  "Wake  up  America." 

It  was  the  voice  of  conservatism  thai  was 
saying  "Youve  been  deceived.  " 

And  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  credible 
voices  of  the  conservative  movmenl  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  the  Heritage  Pounda 

"it"  has  established  itself  as  an  institution 
that  does  its  homework. 

In  its  brief  history,  the  Foundation  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  being  reliable,  ar- 
ticulate, and  an  indispensable  institution  in 
Washington. 

Despite  its  considerable  influence  on  Cap- 
itol   Hill,    the    Heritage   Foundation    alone 
could  not  turn  things  around  oversight. 
America  still  had  some  lessons  to  learn. 
Some  verv  painful  lessons. 
Today   much  has  changed  in  Washington 
since  the   Heritage   Foundation   began   ten 
years  ago.  _._, 

Today,  the  voice  of  conservatism  speaks 
from  the  While  House. 

Today   the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  no 
longer  the  exclusive  domains  of  only  liberal 

voices.  „.  „ 

And      today,     throughout     our     country 

where' once  despair  hung  in  the  air.  there  is 

a  general  feeling  of  optimism 
There  is  a  strong  sense  thai  we  are  on  the 

road  back 


It  has  been  said  itiat  history  is  the  rear 
view  mirror  on  the  road  of  life. 

And  I  hope  that  every  American  will  take 
a  long,  long  look  in  thai  rear  view  mirror 
before  deciding  lo  exit  off  thai  road. 

Each  story  of  this  new  building  reflects 
the  growth  of  the  conservative  movement  in 
this  country.  .„„,„ 

Where  once  its  voice  was  frail  and  tenta- 
tive, the  voice  of  conservatism  today  is 
strong  and  forceful. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  is  a  major 
reason  why  our  country  is  making  such 
progress.  .,,. 

And  it's  a  hope  I  share  with  many  millions 
of  Americans  that  the  voice  of  conservatism 
will  ring  on  and  on  and  on. 

For  as  Lincoln  said:  "Wilh  public  senti- 
ment.' nothing  can  fail:  without  it.  nothing 
can  succeed.'" 

Thank  you. 


REMARKS  OF  Vice  President  George  Bish 
AT  Dedication  of  Heritage  Foundation 
Building 

Thank  vou.  Its  a  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  be  here  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Heritage  Foundations  new  building. 

I  think  what  we  see  here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  idea.s  do  have  consequences. 
Ten  years  ago  when  Heritage  was  formed. 
conse"rvatives  were  an  embattled  minoriiy. 
In  no  .small  part  due  lo  the  efforts  of  this 
Foundation,  weve  now  turned  thai  around. 
1980  was  simplv  the  most  dramatic  manifes- 
tation of  the  growing  conservative  tide  in 
this  country. 

And  it  was  ideas  ihat  did  it-man\  ol 
them  originating  in  the  Foundation  or  first 
finding  a  wide  audience  through  its  "  Back 
grounders"  and  Issue  Bulletins"  and  the 
Foundalion"s  excellent  magazine.  Policy 
Reviev:-\y  was  ideas  that  effected  the 
change  in  Americas  political  climate. 

You  wont  find  any  alienated  intellectuals 
at  Heritage,  because  they  know  how  impor- 
tant their  work  i&-that  Heritage  provides 
an  essential  voice  in  the  political  dialogue.  I 
can  sav  that  lor  my  own  purposes.  I  often 
rely  on  the  Heritage  Foundation  lo  provide 
the  kind  of  quality  research  and  analysis 
one  finds  in  few  other  places. 

To    paraphrase    Archimedes,    give    me    a 
place  to  stand   and  a  lever  strong  enough 
and  I  can  move  the  world.  Well,  the  Heril^ 
age  Foundation   has  been  that   place,   and 
their  lever  has  been  the  truth.  And  so  far. 
vou  have  been  real  world  movers. 
■  Wilh  the  election  in  1980,  we  brought  to  a 
stop    a    serious    decline    in    this    country 
brought  on  by  over-taxing  for  dubious  enas 
and  fuzzy  thinking  on  foreign  policy   We  ve 
arrested   the   decline,   but    a£   you   all   well 
know    we  have   much   left   to  do  in   imple- 
menting the  Reagan  program.  Together.  I  m 
confident  that  we  will  succeed-and  for  this 
reason;  as  I  said  earlier,  ideas  do  count    In 
fact     theyre    essential.    And    when    I    look 
around  me  these  days,  it  just  becomes  so  ap- 
parent that  conservatives  today  have  all  the 
bright  optimistic,  forward-looking  ideas  _ 

Well  congratulations  on  your  ne\^  digs. 
All  I  can  sav  is  that  if  this  new  building  is 
an  indication  of  the  growing  conservatism  in 
this  country.  1  can  only  hope  that  in  an- 
other ten  vears  youll  be  moving  out  to 
Rosslvn  and  buildint;  a  skyscraper. 
Thank  you  and.  again.  cont-'ratulations.» 


PRESTON 


FAMILY  BOASTS  10 
EAGLES 
•  Mr    McCLURE.  Mr.   President,  the 
av.ard  of  Eagle  Scout  i.s  an  honor  that 


few  Boy  Scouts  achieve.  According  to 
the  Bov  Scouts  of  America,  only  2'/2 
percent  of  all  Boy  Scouts  reach  the 
high  standards  required  for  the  award. 
To  earn  the  designation  of  Eagle 
Scout,  a  Scout  must  prove  his  profi- 
ciency in  citizenship,  first  aid,  camp- 
ing, and  cooking,  as  well  as  in  areas  as 
family  living,  physical  fitness,  environ- 
ment, community  living,  communica- 
tions, and  conservation. 

On  October  16  an  event  took  place  in 
Pre.ston.  Idaho,  which  may  very  "well 
be  unique  in  the  history  of  Boy  Scout- 
ing. On  this  day.  Chris  Abrams  of 
Preston  became  the  10th  member  of 
his  family  to  attain  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout.  Along  with  his  father.  Dean 
Abrams,  Chris  joins  his  brothers  Tom. 
Martv.  Bruce.  Scott.  Phillip.  Tony. 
Jon.  and  Conrad  in  receiving  the  high- 
est award  Scouting  has  to  offer. 

Many  of  the  Members  who  sit  in  this 
Chamber.  I  am  sure,  know  well  the 
feelings  of  pride,  honor,  and  achieve- 
ment that  come  with  this  award.  My 
good  friend  Senator  Lugar  of  Indiana 
holds  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout,  as  do 
Senator  Br.adley  of  New  Jersey  and 
Senator  Bentsen  of  Texas. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  October  26  edi- 
tion of  the  Idaho  State  Journal  high- 
lighting the  accomplishment  of  the 
^bram.'=  family  be  reprinted  m  the 
Record.  And  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
.loin  with  me  m  congratulating  Chris 
"and  all  members  of  the  Abrams  family 
for  their  outstanding  achievements 
ana  contributions  to  Scouting,  to  their 
community  and  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

Prestos  Family  Boasts  10  Eagles 
Preston  -In  what  is  believed  to  be  an  un- 
precedented event  in  Boy  Scouting,  the 
youngest  son  m  the  Dean  Abrams  family 
was  awarded  his  Eagle  scout  award,  bringing 
to  10  the  number  of  Eagles  in  the  family. 

When  voung  Chris  Abrams  was  presented 
hi-;  award  in  a  special  Court  of  Honor 
through  Troop  243  sponsored  by  the  Pres- 
ton Ninth  LDS  Ward  Oct  16.  he  became  the 
ninth  son  of  Dean  and  June  Abram.-  lo  be  so 

honored.  „     .      ..        ,       ,n 

Since  Dean  also  has  his  Eagle,  it  makes  10 

in  the  family.  ,  , 

Neil  Butterfield  of  Logan.  Utah,  a  scout 
executive  of  the  Cache  Valley  Council,  con- 
firmed It  IS  a  record  for  the  council  for  one 
famih  However,  he  does  not  know  and  says 
u  would  be  difficult  lo  find  out  if  it  is  a  na- 
tional Boy  Seoul  record. 

■I  will  sav  this."  Butterfield  .said,  it  s  a 
very,  very  rare  occurrence.  I  personally 
don't  know  of  any  others." 

Butterfield  said  he  will  submit  the  infor- 
mation on  the  Abrams  family  to  the  Nation- 
al Bov  Scout  Council. 

Abrams.  Franklin  County  assessor,  says 
he  has  alwavs  been  interested  in  Scoulmg. 
He  say.«:  I  hey  have  encouraged  their  boys  in 
everv  effort  dealing  with  scouting. 

We   are   verv    pleased   and   very   proud. 
Abrams  said.  He  gave  most  of  the  credit  to 
his  wife  who  he  says    has  the  push  and  per- 
sonality. '  to  help  the  boys. 

"When  Tom  (eldest  son)  got  his  Eagle,  we 
decided   it   would   be   a  nice   goal   for   our 
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fHniil\  It  made  it  easier  for  the  next  one 
:iiul  hxs  put  pressure  on  them  to  do  it." 

Ahr:irn>  ^iiys  he  hopes  the  family  tradition 
uill  iiiiu  lotitinue  with  his  11  grandsons. 

All  but  the  two  youngest  are  graduates  of 
Preston  High  School  where  they  have  all 
been  active  in  student  government,  clubs, 
athletics  and  UDS  Semmary. 

Six  of  the  nine  have  served  LX)S  church 
missions  and  Abrams  hopes  his  two  young- 
est will  make  it  eight  of  nine. 

Oldest.  Tom.  received  his  Eagle  in  1964 
and  sons  following  in  order  are:  Marty.  1966: 
Bruce.  1971:  Scott  mow  deceased  i  in  1971: 
Phillip.  1973:  Tony  and  Jon  in  1976:  Conrad 
In  1980:  and  Chris  in  1983.« 


JEWISH    vV.XH   \  i;  I  h.KANS  OF  THE 
IM  rH)  STATES 

•  Mr  1)  AM.A  I  U  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  m  .support  of  S.  1806.  a  bill  to 
grant  a  PVderal  charter  to  Jev^ish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bradley. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  is  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  who 
have  selflessly  defended  our  Nation. 
This  organization  worlts  tirelessly  in 
pursuit  of  patriotic  goals. 

Pounded  in  1896  by  Jewish  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
is  the  oldest  active  veterans  organiza- 
tion in  America  with  a  current  mem- 
bership of  appro.ximately  100.000. 
Today.  Jewish  War  Veterans  is  in 
volved  in  many  aspects  of  our  Nations 
life.  Its  volunteers  support  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  profe.ssional  staff  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  clinics.  Between 
April  1980,  and  March  1981.  JWV 
members  worked  a  total  of  106,134 
hours  in  Veterans  Administration  Vol- 
untary Service  programs. 

In  addition  to  their  impressive  com- 
munity service  record.  J'WV  works  vig- 
orously for  the  elimination  of  anti- 
Semitism,  bigotry,  and  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination in  America  and  for  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  As  an  essentia!  part  of  its 
work.  JWV  works  to  promote  greater 
understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  aiding  men  and  women  in 
need,  especially  those  who  have  an- 
swered our  country's  call.  I  find  it  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  recognize 
such  meritorious  service.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  bill  to  honor  and  pay 
tribute  to  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  whose  deeds  unques- 
tionably deserve  a  national  charter.* 


IMF'S  COMPENSATORY 
i-'INANCING  FACILITY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  and  timely 
article  written  by  my  good  friend.  Mr. 


Ctiarlrs  1'  Barber,  of  ASAliCO.  Inc 
Mr,  Hiirbcr's  ^^n(■(■rn.^  rrcciii  Iv  ap- 
peared in  the  .Aniiricai)  Haiiktr  and 
relate  to  thf  operation  n!  ttn  IriN  rna- 
tional  MoiU'tars'  FiiiKi'.s  conip'  'i.alory 
finanring  facility 

A.S  many  of  u.s  know,  the  compensa- 
tory  financing   facility   was  originally 
established  in  1963.  It  was  intended  to 
provide      balance-of-payments     assist- 
ance   expeditiously    to    members    ad- 
versely affected  by  temporary  export 
revenue  shortfalls  largely  attritutable 
to  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
On  paper,  this  design  appears  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense.   Unfortunately. 
as  Mr.  Barber  points  out.  recent  uses 
of  this  facility   have  not  been  as  re- 
sponsive   to    prevailing    conditions    in 
the    market    for    the   commodity   con- 
cerned.   His    example    in    the    copper 
market  indicates  that  the  IMF  action 
may  have  aided  Codelco— the  Chilean 
Government-owned  copper  company— 
as  it  was  designed.   However,   it  also 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  price  of 
copper.    Not   only   did    this   depressed 
price  have  an  adverse  effect  on  domes- 
tic producers  but  it  also  seriously  af- 
fected other  lesser  developed.   LDCs. 
producers.  The  IMF  was  then  called 
upon  to  bail  out  other  LDCs  produc- 
ers as  well.  If  the  IMF's  initial  action 
mitigated  further  action  would  not  the 
copper  market  have  been  better  off  if 
the  IMF  had  not  taken  any  action  at 
all? 

Mr.  Barber  is  not  suggesting  any- 
thing drastic.  However,  his  suggestion 
is  the  .same  as  mine.  The  rules  of  com- 
pensatory financing  should  be  re- 
viewed and  access  to  the  facility 
should  be  more  responsive  to  prevail- 
ing conditions  in  the  market  for  the 
commodity  concerned. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Barber 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  American  Banker,  Sept.  27.  1983) 
Compensatory  Financing  Rules  Can  Be 
Counterproductive 
<By  Charles  F.  Barber) 
Under  existing  rules,  the  IMF's  compensa- 
tory financing  facility  may  operate  in  a  per- 
versely    counterproductive     manner.     The 
availability    of    compensatory    finance— by 
underwriting  export  revenues—may  encour- 
age unneeded  production  of  a  commodity 
during  periods  of  reduced  demand  and  low 
prices. 

The  IMF  resources  committed  to  the  com- 
pensatory financing  facility  are  substantial. 
If  these  same  resources  were  available  to 
compensate  for  the  reduction  of  uneconom- 
ic supply  in  appropriate  cases,  the  result 
would  benefit  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
all  producing  countries  and  assist  rather 
than  impede  the  restoration  of  market  bal 
ance. 

The  compensatory  financing  facility  was 
originally  established  in  1963  It  was  Intend- 
ed to  provide  balance  of  payment.s  assist- 
ance expeditiously  to  memt>ers  adversely  af 
fected  by  temporary  export  revenue  short- 
falls largely  attributable  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  U  has  been  expanded 
and  liberalized  over  the  years  and  now  pro- 


vides exporters  of  pntiiarv  i-dmrnoditics  up 
to  100%  of  quota  vi.ti<ii  i  xport  earning-s  fall 
According  to  ar.  IMP'  .study,  thi.s  wa.s 
equivalent  to  aboul  V;  of  1979  export  earn 
ings  for  a  .sHniplf  of  74  countries  The 
amounts  available  under  the  rompen.satory 
financing  facility  an  adrliiiniia:  to  the 
amounts  of  balance  of  paymenUs  a.s.si.sLance 
under  the  regular  credit  tranches  and  other 
facilities  of  the  IMP'  The  fund.s  are  intend 
ed  to  be  made  available  quickly  and  with 
low  conditionality.  The  IMF  staff  must  be 
.satisfied  only  that  export  earnings  from  pn 
mary  commodities  have  fallen  temporarily 
and  that  the  circumstances  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  exporter. 

THE  CASE  or  COPPER 

The  perverse  consequences  of  the  compen- 
satory financing  facility  under  the  existing 
rules  have  been  dramatically  demonstrated 
over  the  last  several  years  in  the  case  of 
copper.  Copper  is  a  strongly  cyclical  com- 
modity. Consumption  tends  to  have  a  func- 
tional relation  to  the  durables  component  of 
free  world  gross  national  product  'GNP). 

Recession  in  the  industrialized  countries  is 
translated  directly  to  reduced  demand  for 
copper  and  lower  prices.  Copper  is  traded  on 
terminal  exchanges  in  London  and  New 
York  and  in  dealer  markets  throughout  the 
world.  History  teaches  that  a  small  shortage 
creates  a  disproportionate  increase  in  price 
and.  conversely,  modest  surplus  creates  a 
disproportionate  decrease  in  price. 

The  period  since  the  last  quarter  of  1981 
and  continuing  to  date  has.  without  ques- 
tion, been  the  most  difficult  of  times  for  the 
copper  industry  since  the  worst  of  the  De- 
pression years.  In  1982.  copper  sold  at 
prices,  in  real  terms,  not  seen  since  1933. 
The  average  price  of  copper  for  the  year 
was  below  the  costs  of  production  of  all  but 
a  handful  of  the  world's  producing  mines. 

It  was  a  time  for  restraint-in-production 
decisions  and  called  for  severe  adjustments 
in  the  interest  of  corporate  survival.  A  pri- 
vate sector  company  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate at  a  loss  only  so  long  as  it  has  access  to 
cash  to  meet  its  payroll.  In  fact,  adjust- 
ments by  private  sector  producers  have  been 
substantial.  It  was  a  period  of  cutting  costs, 
reducing  staff,  and.  in  the  case  of  marginal 
and  unprofitable  mines,  admitting  failure 
and  shutting  them  to  stem  continuing 
losses.  Also  some  major  producers  curtailed 
output  to  conser\'e  reserves  and  avoid  accu- 
mulation of  stocks. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  these  actions 
resulted  in  1982  in  a  25<"f  reduction  of  mine 
production  of  copper  from  the  1981  level. 

By  contrast,  the  production  policy  of  less- 
developed  countries  (LDC)  copper  producers 
was  to  maintain  or  increase  production. 
Under  the  existing  IMF  rules,  the  revenues 
of  the  government  owned  producers  from 
the  export  of  copper  for  which  there  were 
no  industrial  customers  were,  m  effect,  un- 
derwritten buy  the  IMF  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility. 

One  example  will  illustrate  the  point  In 
1982.  Codelco.  the  Chilean  government- 
owned  company  and  the  largest  copper  pro- 
ducer in  the  world,  increased  production  by 
more  than  IS'^r.  or  139.000  tons,  to  a  level 
well  above  the  previous  peak  in  1979.  Then, 
Chile  went  to  the  IMF  and  arranged  a  loan 
under  the  compensatory  financing  facility 
in  the  amount  of  $327,000,000  to  compen- 
sate it  for  lo.ss  of  export  revenues  primarily 
becau.se  of  the  low  price  of  copper.  That  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  221.000  tons  of  copper, 
or  about  3%  of  Free  World  production  at 


I  lie    19H2   average    Umdon    Metal    Exrhanpe 
iLMK'  pnre  of  67.1  eent.s  per  pound. 

If  Codelco  had  more  .sensitively  adjusted 
its   production    policy    to   the   need.s   of   the 
market,  or  if  its  eligibility  for  an  IMF  credit 
tiad  depended  on  a  responsiv.'  business  plan, 
the  market  price  of  copper  would  tiave  been 
higher   and   substantial    lo.sses   of   revenues 
would  have  been  avoided  not  only  for  Chile 
but  for  all  other  producers  of  copper  as  well. 
among  them  some  of  the  most  needy  LDCs 
Anyone    familiar    with    the    copper    market 
would  confirm  that  Chile  s  production  deci 
sion  was  an  important  cause  of  the  extretne 
ly  low  price  of  copper  in  1982. 
'  As  a  result  of  the  extremely  low  price  of 
copper,  the  IMF  was  called  on  to  bail  out 
the  otlicr  LDC  producers  of  copper  as  well. 
Zambia.  Zaire.  Peru,  and  Papua-New  Guinea 
(Bougainville)       together       have       drawn 
$586,000,000  under  the  IMF's  compensatory 
financing  facility,  their  right  to  do  so  being 
based  primarily  on  the  low  price  of  copper 
and  its  by-products,  to  which  their  own  pro- 
duction decisions  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly. 

In  the  case  of  Chile.  Codelco  and  govern- 
ment officials  explained  Chile's  production 
decision  on  the  ground  that  Codelco's  oper- 
ations as  a  whole  were  profitable.  They  also 
stated  that  Chile  had  substantial  ore  re- 
serves and  that  the  depressed  markets  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  force  higher-cost 
mines  elsewhere  in  the  world  to  shut  down. 
Manv  did,  particularly  in  North  America. 
Should  this  form  of  predatory  economic  be- 
havior be  financed  by  the  IMF?  In  this  in- 
stance, it  was. 

Stabilization  of  commodity  prices  has 
been  a  main  objective  of  various  initiatives 
under  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD).  Over 
the  last  10  years,  more  that  a  dozen  interna- 
tional meetings  have  been  held  by  the 
UNCTAD  copper  group  to  examine  various 
schemes  designed  to  moderate  price  fluctua- 
tions in  the  case  of  copper.  To  date,  there 
have  been  no  visible  results.  Meanwhile,  the 
IMF  compensatory  finance  facility  has  oper- 
ated at  cross-purposes. 

Experience  suggests  that  effective  price 
stabilization  schemes  for  the  major  metals 
are  unlikely  to  be  seen  or.  if  attempted,  to 
endure  for  very  long.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  responsibility  for  constructive  response 
to  market  realities  will  continue  to  rest  on 
individual  producers  acting  in  their  own 
self-interest. 

If  the  strongest  producers  of  any  metal 
ignore  market  realities  in  times  of  reduced 
demand,  they  ensure  a  prolongation  of 
market  imbalance  and  continuing  loss  of 
revenues  for  themselves  and  all  other  pro- 
ducers. If  financing  available  from  the  IMF 
relieves  such  producers  from  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  market  realities,  the  result  is 
a  destabilizing  rather  than  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence on  the  markets. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

The  rules  of  the  compensatory  financing 
facility  should  be  reviewed  and  access  to  the 
facility  be  conditioned  on  the  submission  by 
the  member  of  a  business  plan  responsive  to 
prevailing  conditions  in  the  market  for  the 
commodity  concerned. 

For  example,  the  IMF  could  be  authorized 
to  permit  members  to  draw  from  the  com- 
pensatory financing  facility  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  revenues  foregone  by  not 
producing  (or  not  exporting)  an  agreed 
amount  of  copper.  Such  agreements  would 
be  formulated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This 
would  be  in  contrast  to  the  present  rules 
which  penalize  a  member  when  production 


IS  rurlailed  or  stocks  are  withheld  from  the 
market  because  such  action  is  intentional 
and  not  beyond  the  control  of  the  member 
Something  like  the  foregoing  was  done  by 
the  IMF  in  the  case  of  sugar  Under  the 
1977  International  Sugar  Agreement,  ex- 
porting inembers  are  required  to  hold  a  pre- 
scribed minimum  amount  of  stocks  so  long 
a.s  prices  are  below  an  agreed  level  Under 
the  IMF  buffer  stock  facility,  members  are 
permitted  to  draw  an  amount  corresponding 
to  the  export  earnings  foregone  by  consti- 
tuting such  stocks. 

For  copper,  the  counterproductive  conse- 
quences of  financing  uneconomic  produc 
tion  during  periods  of  severe  recession  in 
demand  are  great.  The  same  may  be  true  a.s 
to  other  eligible  commodities  during  compa- 
rable periods.  A  thorough  study  of  the  pos 
sible  use  of  the  compensatory  financing  fa 
cility  as  an  instrument  to  a.ssist  in  the  man- 
agement of  supply  in  appropriate  cases 
would  be  timely  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
member  countries. 

An  initiative  by  the  IMF  to  undertake 
such  a  study  would  be  especially  timely 
right  now.  The  financing  by  the  IMF  of  un- 
economic production  of  copper  by  its 
member  countries  has  had  the  effect  of 
shifting  to  U.S.  producers  and  U.S.  workers 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
adjustment  to  the  fall  in  aggregate  demand 
for  copper. 

The  debates  and  the  restrictive  amend- 
ments offered  and  approved  in  the  authori- 
zation bills  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  prove  that  this  conse- 
quence has  been  a  significant  impediment  to 
the  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  $8.9  bil 
lion  U.S.  share  of  the  proposed  $43.3  billion 
increase  in  the  capital  base  of  the  IMF.* 


ORFJER  TO  PLACE  H.R.  '278,5  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  con.sideration  of  H.R.  2785.  the 
In.secticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  first  request  re- 
garding the  discharging  of  the  com- 
mittee and  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
second  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF  FEDERAL  PHYSI- 
CIANS      COMPARABILITY       AL- 
LOWANCE ACT  OF  1978 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
thai  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  ol  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  2077. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R, 
2077)  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowance  Act  of 
1978.  and  for  other  purposes'  ,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
Senate  amendment,  insert:  That  (a)  section 


59481  d  J    of    title    5,    United   Stales   Code,    is 
amended  — 

<\>  by  striking  out    "Septemljer  30.   1983 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    September  30, 
1985":  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985" 
and  in-serting  m  lieu  thereof  September  30. 
1987  " 

(bi  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Pliysicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  September  30. 
1985  "  and  irLserting  m  lieu  thereof  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987" 

Sec  2.  (ai  The  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  study  and,  wiihin  12  months 
after  Ihe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  effect  which  section  5383(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
the  maximum  aggregate  amount  payable  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in 
a  fiscal  yean  has  had  with  respect  to  re- 
cruitment, retention,  and  morale  of  career 
appointees  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service, 
(b)  Section  3135(a)<7(  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(7)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  by 
agency— 

"(A)  the  number  of  performance  awards, 
and  the  number  of  ranks,  conferred,  as  well 
as  the  respective  aggregate  amounts  paid 
for  such  awards  and  ranks: 

"(B)  the  percentage  of  career  appointees 
in  such  agencj.  who  received  any  such 
award,  and  the  percentage  who  received  any 
such  rank:  and 

■■(C)  the  name  of  each  individual  who  re- 
ceived any  such  award  or  rank,  the  award  or 
rank  received,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  such  individual  was  selected:". 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  with  a  further 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  I  send  that 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 

MAN). 

AMENDMENT  NO  2504 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
for  himself  and  Mr  Bingaman.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2504. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  page  1  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  I -PHYSICIANS 
COMPARABILITY  ALLOWANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  101    This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal    Physicians   Comparability   Allow- 
ance Amendments  of  1983". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5948(d)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  later 
than   September   30.    1987.    nor   shall    any 


UMI 


UMI 
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agreement  cover  a  period  of  service  extend-  (4)    that    sucli    employees    and    officers  (3)  section  211  of  the  Central  Intelligence 

ing  beyond  September  30.  1989".  accrue  credit  for  service  for  the  purposes  of  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Physicians  the  public  retirement  systems  in  effect  on  Employees  (50  U.S. C  403  note);  or 

Comparability    Allowance    Act    of    1978    <5  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act   until  a  <4)  any  provision  of  any  other  covered  re- 

U.S.C.  5948  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  new  Government   retirement  system  cover-  tirement   system   which   requires   a   parlici- 

"September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  jng  such  employees  and  officers  is  estab-  pant  in  the  system  to  make  contributions  of 

thereof  "September  30,  1989".  lished;  a  portion  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  participant, 

PAY  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PHYSICIANS  FOR  (5)  that  any  annuity   payable  under  any  for  covered  service  which  is  performed  after 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  present  public  retirement  system  based  in  December  31.  1983,  and  before  January  1. 

Sec     104     (a)    Notwithstanding    .section  *">'  P*""'  °"  service  which  is  performed  after  1986.  Deductions  shall  be  made  and  with- 

5383(13)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  December  31.   1983.  and  before  January  1.  held  as  provided  by  such  provisions  in  the 

aggregate  amount  paid  for  fiscal  year  1982  1986.  and  for  which  employment  taxes  relat-  case  of  covered  service  which  is  performed 

under  sections  4507.  5302,  5384.  and  5948  of  mg  to  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  on  or  after  January  1,  1986.  and  is  not  sub 

such  title  to  an  Individual  specified  under  Security    AC    are    paid    be    offset    by    the  J<?ct    to    a    new     Government     retirement 

column  1  below  may  exceed  the  amount  of  amount  of  any  benefits  payable  under  such  system. 

the  annual  rate  payable  for  positions  at  title  with  respect  to  such  service;  'b)  Employing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  effect  (6)  that  such  employees  and  officers  who  n\en\.  shall  make  contributions  with  respect 
at  the  end  of  such  fi.scal  year  by  not  more  are  first  employed  in  civilian  service  by  the  to  service  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
than  the  amount  specified  under  column  11  Government  or  first  take  office  in  civilian  1'°"  applies  under  the  second  sentence  of 
below  opposite  the  name  of  such  individual;  service  in  the  Government  on  or  after  Janu-  section  8334(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Column  I                                              Column  II  ary  1.  1984.  be  transferred  to  such  new  Gov  Code,  the  second  sentence  of  .section  805(a) 

Dr  Larry  Silver      $1,988,66  ernment  retirement  system  as  may  be  estab-  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 

Dr,  Louis  Sokoloff $5,988.66  lished    for   employees   and   officers   of   the  4045(a)).    the    second    sentence    of    section 

Dr.  Ichiji  Tasaki $1,488,66  Government  on  or  after  January   1.   1984.  211(a)  of  the  Central   Intelligence  Agency 

Dr  Paul  D  Parkman $1,455,46  and  before  January  1.  1986;  and  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 

Dr.  Allan  Forbes $1,680,91  (7)  that  credit  for  .service  performed  after  **^s  '^'^  U.S.C.  403  note),  and  any  provision 

Dr.  Roscoe  Brady $1,488.66  December  31.  1983.  by  such  employees  and  °f  ^^^  other  covered  retirement  system  re- 

Dr.  Martin  Cummings $3,988.66  officers  be  transferreei  to  such  new  Govern  quinng    a   contribution    by    the   employing 

Dr.  Manning  Feinleib $1,488.66  ment  retirement  system  agency,  as  if  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

Dr.  D.  C  Gajdusek $1,488.66  had  not  been  enacted. 

Dr.  Carl  Kupfer.  ..    fJ'^^S.ee  definitions  amortization  of  contribittion  deficiency 

Dr.  Toichiro  Kuwabara $1,488.66  sec,    203,   (a)   For   the   purposes   of   this  „^^   „„.    ,, ,  c-^r  tv,„  ,,..-r,^.-.- „f  ,hi.  .o„ 

Dr,  Lester  Salans $1,488.66  fjtie-  Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 

Dr.  Henry  Webster $1,488.66  d )  the  term  "covered  employee"  means  ^'°"-    '^*'h  ^^''''I!     ■'^°"^'""'""°"    deficiency". 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  on  the  aggre-  any  individual  whose  service  is  covered  serv-  *„^?  "t^„  ^'ilr^,''''*^'  '°  *  covered  retire- 
gale  amounts  computed  under  subsection  ice:  menisysiem.  means  .  ^  ^ 
^»^  .1,-.  „„„,,„.  „f  „„..  „,.,.,„„,.~„„t  „„i^  ,X,  .v.  .  ,  J  .,  ....  <1>  tne  excess  of  the  total  amount  which, 
(a),  the  amount  of  any  overpayment  paid  (2)  the  term  "covered  retirement  system"  ^ut  for  section  204(a)  would  have  been  de- 
for  fiscal  year  1982  (as  determined  under  means-  ^  \  I  }  ,ZCW'  ^ 
section  5383(b.  of  title  5,  Un.ted  States  , A)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis-  feTr/d  to"fn"ect^on  204^7  f^ro^tr^^ 
Code)  and  collected  during  fiscal  years  1982  ability  System  under  subchapter  111  of  ,  section  ^04(a)  irom  the  basic 
and  1983  from  any  individual  specified  in  chapter  83  of  UtuTunitedSs^C^^^^^  pay  of  covered  employees  who  are  subject  to 
=i.h<!ortir,n  .01  chaii  he  nniH  tn  ciioh  inriiviH  cnapier  oj  oi  iiiit  D  uniiec  ftiaies  <^oac.  g^Jp^  retirement  system  for  service  to  which 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  to  such  individ-  ,3,  i^e  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  section  204(a)  applies  over 

"^'o  For  the  n.>rnn^e>;  of  the  infprnai  Reve  D's*'»'''ty  ^Vstem  under  Chapter  8  of  the  ,2)  the  total  amount  deducted  and  with- 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve  poreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4041  held  from  the  basic  oav  of  covered  emolov- 

nue   Code   of    1954.   any   amounts   paid   for  „,  „„„  ,,  neia  irom  me  oasic  pay  oi  co\erea  (  mpioy- 

fiecal    vpar    1QR9    iinrter    siihsectinns    (al    anH  „        .         „               ....  ^^S    for   SUCh    SerVlCC    as    provided    in    SeCtlon 

fiscal  year  1982  under  subsections  (a)  and  ,c,  ^^^  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re-  204(a) 

(b)  of  this  Act  sha     be  deemed  to  have  been  tiromorii   onH  rticohiiit..  c^ctom   nr^HDr  t^o     '"^""'-                 

naid  on  the  dale  such  amounts  would  have  ^^ement  and  Disability  System  under  the  ,b)  At  the  end  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1984, 

paid  on  the  date  such  amounts  would  haxe  cpptral  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  loPS   and  1986   the  head  of  each  acencv  ad 

been  paid  but  for  the    imitation  .set  forth  in  „,   ,q(-.    f„_  r-»woir,    r^rv,r,i,^,.»«.<:   ,";n   ft  c  r-  neaa  oi  eacn  agenc>  aa 

section    5383(b)    of    title    5.    United    States  40-,  nntp.  and                Employees  (50   U.S.C.  ministering  a  covered  retirement  system- 

/-.Q(jp  40-*  "Oie ),  ana  <  1  >  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  con- 

T-iT-TriT    t'rr.rDAi  cMDir^vipc-c  ^^^  ^"^  °"^^'"  •■pt''"«'nient  system  (other  tribution   deficiency    incurred   during   such 

or^.i^LT;,^  AV^,,^T^h™4.  ^^*"  *  "*■*  Government  retirement  system)  fiscal  year  in  the  case  of  such  covered  retire- 

RETIREMENT  ADJUSTMENT  under  which  a  covered  employee  who  is  a  ment  system;  and 

SHORT  title  participant    in    the   system    is    required    to  (2)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  f"akc   contributions    to   the   system    in    an  ury  of  the  amount  of  such  contribution  defi- 

"Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Contribu-  amount   equal  to  a  portion  of  the  partici  ciency, 

tion  Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983".  pants  basic  pay  for  covered  service,  as  de-  (c)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  termlncd  by  the  President;  contribution    deficiency    incurred    with    re- 

Sec    202    It   ii  the  Dohcv  of  the  Govern  '3)  the  term  "covered  service"  means  serv-  spect  to  a  covered  retirement  system  in  any 

Sec^202.   It  IS  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  .^p  which  is  employment  for  the  purposes  of  fiscal  vear  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  es- 

M  .  thaf  th»  o,«„„r,t   r„^,,iroH  , r.  h„  nr.r.  ''''*'  "  "^  '^*"  ^''^'*'  SecuHty  Act  and  chap-  tablished  for  the  payment  of  benefits  under 

(1)  that  the  amount  required  to  be  con-  ter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  such  covered  retirement  system  in  thirty 
tributed  by  employees  and  officers  of  the  hv  reaj^on  nf  the  amendments  marie  hv  see  >>"f^" /^o\erea  reuremeni  system  in  tmrty 
r'^„»-r,,«»r,t  ,t,hr,  or^  oic^  r^«,,i,oH  .«  r^o ..  ^  reason  OI  tHc  amenomt rtts  maat  d>  sec-  equal  annual  installments  beginning  at  the 
Government  who  are  also  required  to  pay  t,on  101  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  end  of  such  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  sub- 
employment  taxes  relating  to  benefits  under  ^f  1983  (97  Stat,  67);  and  secuCn  (d)  Provided  in  sub 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  service  (4,  the  term  "new  Government  retirement  ,d)  Before  closing  the  accounts  for  each  of 
performed     after     December    31,     1983,     be  svslem"     means     anv     retirement      svstem  ''' '  ***^'°re  (Tiosing  tne  acccjunis  mr  eacn  01 

modified  until  the  date  on  which  such  em-  wh  cr(A)Ts  e^abuXdTor  oTflcers  or^^^^^  VT   ^^     ^'°"f  if"'^'.'.''^  ^^"t 

Diovees  and  officers  are  covered  hv  a  new  ,         < A)  IS  established  lor  oiiicers  or  em-  tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  credit  to  each 

pioyees  ana  oilicers  are  covered  oy  a  new  pioyees  of  the  Government  by  or  pursuant  fund  to  which  subsection  (c)  aoolies    as  a 

Government  retirement  system  (the  design.  ,„  '   law  enacted  after  necemher  Tl     19R1  V^             wnicn  suoseciion  (c)  applies,  as  a 

str.ioti.ro   or.ri  r.rr..,i=i«r,<:  rvf  u  hioK  hovo  r.,,t  cnacieo  aiicr  uecemDer  Ji.   i»Bd.  Government  contribution,  out  of  any  money 

structure,  and  provisions  of  which  have  not  ^nd  before  January   1.   1986.  and  (B)  takes  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  aoor(3Driated 

been  determined  on  the  date  of  enactment  pffp„,  „„  „.  before  lannarv  1    iQRfi  ireasury  not  oinerwise  appropriatea. 

of  this  Anti  «r  ion..<.rv  1    loAR  o,hi,.hov»r  i=  ei leci  on  Or  Dciorc  January  1 .  1  »Bt>,  an    amount    equal    to    the    total    of    the 

eirher                                               Whichever  is  ,b)  The  President  shall  publish  the  deter-  amounts  of  the  annual  installments  of  the 

(2)  that  the  Treasury  be  reauired  to  oav  f"'"*^'""^  "^^^^  for  the  purpose  of  subsec  contribution  deficiencies  required  by  subsec- 
(«:)  mat  me  treasury  oe  required  to  pay  t,on  (a)(2)(D)  in  an  Executive  order.  .jon  (c)  to  be  credited  to  such  fund  in  such 

into  such  retirement  systems  the  remainder  ,'°"  ,    '  '"  °^  creaitea  to  sucn  luna  in  such 

of  the  amount  such  employees  and  officers  contribution  adjustments  "seal  year. 

would  have  contributed  during  such  period  Sec  204.  (a)  An  employing  agency  shall  ,  <e)  Amounts  credited  to  a  fund  pursuant 

but  for  the  temporary  modification;  deduct  and  withhold  only  1,3  percent  of  the  '"  subsection  (c)  shall  be  accounted  for  sep- 

( 3 )  that  the  employing  agencies  make  con  basic  pay  of  a  covered  employee  under-  "''^^^^  [^'"^  amounts  credited  to  such  fund 
tributions  to  the  retirement  systems  with  (1)  section  8334  of  title  5.  United  States  Pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 
respect  to  such  service  in  amounts  required  Code;  offset  of  social  security  benefits 

by    law    in   effect    before   January    1.    1984.  (2)  section  805  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  Sec.    206,    (a)(1)   Section   8339   of   title   5. 

without  reduction  in  such  amounts;  of  1980  (22  U,S.C,  4045);  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec 

lion:  .     ^  , 

•(o)(l)  Any  annuity  of  a  retired  employee 
or  Member  which  is  computed  under  subsec 
tion  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (g),  or  (n)  of  this 
section  and  is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service 
to  which  section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  portion  of  the  amount  of 
anv  benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II 
of  "the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  retired 
employee  and  is  attributable  to  such  service_ 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  which  is  payable  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual 
and  is  attributable  to  service  to  which  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  deter- 
mined by—  ,       .    . 

"(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fiU,  including  credit  for  such  service; 

"(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any.  without  including  credit  for  such 
service:  and 

••(C)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  from  the 
amount  computed  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
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(2)  Section  8341  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(h)  The  annuity  of  any  individual  which 
is  provided  bv  and  computed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to 
which  section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Contribution  Temporary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  individual 
and  is  attributable  to  such  service,  comput- 
ed as  provided  in  section  8339(o)(2)  of  this 

title. ". 

(bKl)  Section  806  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4046)  is  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  ,    j-    j     . 

(mXl)  The  annuity  of  any  individual 
which  is  computed  under  this  section  and  is 
based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to  which  sec- 
lion  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  portion  of  the  amount  of  any  benefits 
which  is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  such  individual  and  is  attrib- 
utable to  such  service.  The  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  calculated  before 
any  reduction  under  section  814(a)(5), 

•(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
U  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
service  to  which  section  204(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  applies 
shall  be  determined  by- 

••(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 

■•(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fiu.  if  any,  without  including  credit  for  such 
service;  and 

•(C)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (B)  from  the  amount  comput- 
ed under  clause  (A).".  _,    .  ^ 

(2)  Section  814  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(e)  The  annuity  of  a  former  spouse 
which  is  computed  under  this  section  and  is 
based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to  which  sec- 


tion 204<a>  of  the  Federal  Employee.s  Re 
tirement  Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  porlion  of  the  amount  of  any  benefits 
which  is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  such  former  spouse  and  is 
attributable  to  such  service,  computed  as 
provided  in  ,section  806(m)(2)  ". 

(c)  Pari  C  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv  Retirement  Aci  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended 
by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•Sec  223.  (a)  The  annuity  of  any  individ- 
ual which  is  computed  under  this  part  and 
is  based,  in  any  part,  on  service  to  which 
section  204(a)  of  ihe  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983  applies  shall  be  re- 
duced bv  the  porlion  of  the  amount  of  any 
benefits  which  is  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  such  individual 
and  is  attributable  to  such  service.  In  the 
case  of  an  annuity  computed  under  section 
221  the  reduction  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  calculated  before  any  reduction 
under  section  222(a)(4). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  attributable  to 
service  to  which  .section  204(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adju.siment  Act  of  1983  applies 
shall  be  determined  by— 

■•(1)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service: 

••(2)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any.  without  including  credit  for  such 
service:  and 

••(3)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (2)  from  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (1)  "• 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  the  purposes  of  any  covered 
retirement  system  to  which  an  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  does  not 
apply,  the  annuity  of  any  individual  which 
is  computed  under  such  system  and  is  based, 
in   any    part,   on   service   to   which   section 
204(a)  applies  shall  be  reduced  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  of  any  benefits  which  is 
payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  such  individual  and  is  altnbulable  to 
such  service.  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  of  a 
participant  or  former  participant,  of  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  child  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant,  or  of  any  other  person 
designated  by  a  participant  of  former  partic- 
ipant to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  cov- 
ered   retirement    system    (other    than    a 
former   spouse)   the    reduction    under   this 
subsection  shall  be  calculated  before  any  re- 
duction   in    such    annuity    provided    under 
such  system  for  the  purpose  of  paying  an 
annuity  under  such  system  to  any  former 
spouse  of  the  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant based  on  the  service  of  such  partici- 
pant or  former  participant, 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  benefits  which 
is  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  an  individual  and  is  allribulable  to 
service  to  which  section  204(a)  applies  shall 
be  determined  by— 

(A)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits including  credit  for  such  service; 

(B)  computing  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits, if  any.  without  including  credit  for  such 
service;  and 

(C)  subtracting  the  amount  computed 
under  clause  (B)  from  the  amount  comput- 
ed under  clause  (A). 


TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT  TO  NFV.    FFTII^.EMENT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  207  (a)  Any  covered  employee  who 
first  becomes  employed  in  civilian  service  by 
the  Government  or  first  takes  office  in  civil- 
ian service  in  the  Government  on  or  after 
January  1.  1984,  shall  be  transferred  to  such 
new  G(jvernmeni  retirement  system  as  may 
be  established. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  covered  employee 
who  is  subject  to  a  covered  retirement 
system  on  or  after  January  1,  1984,  and 
thereafter  becomes  subject  to  a  new  Gov- 
ernment retirement  system— 

( 1 )  credit  for  the  service  of  such  employee 
to  which  section  204(a)  applies  shall  be 
transferred  from  such  covered  retirement 
system  to  the  new  government  retirement 
system  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment retirement  system;  and 

(2)  such  service  shall  be  considered  not  to 
be  creditable  service  for  the  purposes  of 
such  covered  retirement  system, 
effective  on  the  dale  on  which  such  employ- 
ee becomes  subject  to  such  new  Govern- 
ment retirement  system. 

deposit  requirements 
Sec  208,  (a)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  covered  service 
of  any  covered  employee  who  Is  employed 
by  the  Government  on  December  31,  1983. 
and  retires  (other  than  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
ability) entitled  to  an  annuity  under  a  cov- 
ered retirement  system  after  such  dale  and 
before  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  a 
new  Government  retirement  system  takes 
effect  or  January  1.  1986,  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  computing  the  amount  of  such  an- 
nuity onlv  if  such  covered  employee  makes 
a  deposit  for  such  covered  service  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (B), 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
a  covered  employee  to  whom  such  subpara- 
graph applies  shall  make  a  deposit  (for  the 
covered  service  to  which  such  subparagraph 
applies)  to  the  credit  of  ihe  applicable  cov- 
ered retirement  system  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law 
(Without  regard  to  section  204(a))  over  the 
amount  which  was  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  basic  pay  of  such  covered  employ- 
ee for  such  service  pursuant  to  section 
204(a)  and  was  not  refunded  to  such  covered 
employee. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  require  a  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  a  covered  retirement 
system  for  the  purpose  of  considering  cov- 
ered service  in  computing  the  amount  of  a 
survivor  annuity  under  such  system  in  the 
case  of  a  covered  employee  who  dies  during 
a  period  of  continuous  service  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  beginning  on 
or  before  December  31,  1983. 

(b)(1)  If  a  new  Government  retirement 
system  is  not  established,  the  covered  serv- 
ice of  a  covered  employee  shall  be  consid- 
ered notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  determining  eniiilemenl  to  and 
computing  the  amount  of  an  annuity  under 
a  covered  retirement  system  based  on  the 
service  of  such  covered  employee  only  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3), 

(2)  If  a  new  Government  retirement 
system  is  inapplicable  to  a  covered  employee 
w'ho  is  employed  by  the  Government  on  De- 
cember 31,  1983,  and  retires  (other  than  by 
reason  of  a  disability)  subject  to  a  covered 
retirement  system  after  the  dale  on  which 
such  new  government  retirement  system 
takes  effect  the  covered  service  of  such  cov- 
ered employee  shall  be  considered,  nolwith- 
.sianding  any  other  provision  of  law.  in  de- 
termining entillemenl  to  and  computing  the 
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amoiiiii  of  an  annuity  under  a  covered  re 
tirement  system  only  as  provided  In  para 
gi^ph  (3». 

(3>  The  covered  service  of  a  covered  em- 
ployee to  whom  paragraph  ( 1)  or  (2)  applies 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph  only  if  such  covered  employee 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  applicable  cov 
ered  retirement  system  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of— 

(A)  the  total  amount  which  would  have 
been  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  basic 
pay  of  such  covered  employee  for  such  cov- 
ered service  under  such  covered  retirement 
system  but  for  the  application  of  section  204 
(a),  over 

(B)  the  amount  which  was  deducted  and 
withheld  from  such  basic  pay  for  such  cov 
ered  service  pursuant  to  section  204(a)  and 
was  not  refunded  to  such  covered  employee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  two  major  sections  to 
it.  One.  it  reauthorizes  the  Federal 
physicians  comparability  allowance 
program  for  4  more  years.  This  provi- 
sion already  passed  the  Senate.  The 
House  language  currently  authorizes 
the  program  for  2  years.  The  second 
section  will  establish  an  interim  retire- 
ment solution  for  the  new  Federal 
hires  who  will  be  required  to  pay  both 
the  social  security  and  civil  service  re- 
tirement contributions  beginning  in 
January  1984.  As  many  Members 
recall  during  the  social  security  debate 
earlier  this  year.  Federal  employees 
hired  after  January  1984,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  social  security  tax. 
This  situation  leaves  these  individuals 
in  an  unenviable  position  of  being  re 
quired  to  pay  both  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  which  will 
amount  to  approximately  14  percent 
of  payroll.  I  think  that  most  people 
would  agree  that  this  is  an  exorbitant 
amount  of  money  to  pay  for  a  retire- 
ment plan. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  stud- 
ied this  problem  and  reported  to  our 
committee  2  months  ago  describing 
the  serious  problems  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  would  face  in  recruitment  of 
Federal  employees  under  this  dual 
contribution  arrangement.  GAO  high- 
lighted a  few  agencies  such  as  the  Na 
tional  Institutes  of  Health.  NASA,  and 
other  agencies  requiring  technical  ex- 
pertise and  the  difficulties  that  these 
agencies  would  find  in  recruiting  the 
needed  persormel.  GAO  also  pointed 
out  that  most  agencies  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  recruit  clerical  person 
nel  who  cannot  afford  the  extra  de- 
ductions from  their  paycheck.  GAO 
recommended  four  options  to  resolve 
this  situation.  This  amendment  incor- 
porates a  variation  on  one  of  those 
recommendations. 

The  amendment  icrnporarily  reduces 
the  new  hires  fonlribulions  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  to  give  us 
time  to  design  and  establish  a  new  re- 
tirement program  for  these  individ- 
uals. The  general  idea  is  to  reduce  the 
new  hire.s'  contribution  to  the  civil 
service  program  to  13  percent  .salary. 
Since  these  individuals  will  be  paying 


the  lull  .sucuii  .seciinly  colli  tiljul  ion, 
which  will  amount  to  6.7  percent  of 
salary  next  year,  the  additional  1.3 
percent  toward  civil  service  retirement 
will  make  them  generally  comparable 
with  current  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  civil  service  con- 
tribution plus  the  medicare  tax  which 
is  1.3  percent  of  .salary.  This  reduction 
in  contributions  will  last  only  until 
January  1986.  or  the  establishment  of 
a  new  program,  whichever  is  earlier.  If 
no  new  plan  is  established  before  Jan 
uary  1986.  these  new  hires  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  civil  service  re- 
tirement contribution,  and  to  receive 
credit  for  their  prior  years  under  this 
interim  solution,  they  will  have  to  pay 
the  full  amount  back  into  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  intro- 
duce major  retirement  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  new  retirement  program 
for  these  new  hires  in  early  1985.  It  is 
hoped  to  see  a  plan  established  by  late 
1985.  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  this  inter- 
im solution  will  in  no  way  prejudge 
the  eventual  design  and  provisions  of 
the  final  plan.  We  are  currently  in- 
volved in  a  very  extensive  study  of  pri- 
vate and  public  retirement  programs 
utilizing  the  services  of  all  of  the  con- 
gressional support  agencies  plus  a 
number  of  private  sector  firms.  Once 
that  study  is  completed,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  draft  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish a  new  retirement  program. 
However,  I  again  want  to  state  that  we 
do  not  yet  have  any  particular  idea  as 
to  what  this  retirement  program  will 
look  like. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  sectional  anal- 
ysis of  this  amendment  as  well  as  a 
CBO  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
only  cost  of  the  legislation  is  the  loss 
of  revenues  to  the  Government  in  that 
these  new  employees  will  not  be  con- 
tributing the  full  retirement  contribu- 
tion during  this  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  4,  1983. 
To:  Jamie  Cowen. 
Prom:  Sherri  Kaplan 

Subject:  Temporary  Reduction  in  CSR  Con 
tributions   for   Newly   Hired   Federal   Em- 
ployees—Preliminary Elstimale. 
As    you     requested,    the     following    table 
shows  the  net  effect  on  the  deficit  of  reduc- 
ing contributions  to  CSR  from  newly  hired 
federal  employees,  from  7  percent  of  pay  to 
1.3  percent  of  pay.  The  estimate,  consistent 
with  your  telephone  request,  assumes  newly 
hired  employees  who  terminate  their  feder- 
al employment   over  the  three-year  period 
would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  a  refund  of 
their  contributions.  Purther,  the  provisions 
are  expected  to  expire  January  1986. 
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The  intrabudgelary  transactions,  al- 
though affected  by  this  temporary  measure, 
would  not  have  any  net  impact  on  the  defi- 
cit and.  as  you  requested,  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
numbers  are  subject  to  change  depending 
on  specific  bill  language. 

As  always.  I  am  available  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 

Sectional  Analysis  of  the  Pederal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983 

Section  1  states  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Pederal  Employees  Retirement 
Contribution  Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of 

1983  '. 

Section  2  is  a  statement  of  the  policy  of 
this  legislation.  It  generally  provides  that 
employees  of  the  federal  government  who 
for  the  first  time  will  be  covered  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  beginning  in  January  of 

1984  will  temporarily  be  relieved  of  the  full 
contribution  amount  to  the  various  federal 
retirement  systems.  Instead,  they  will  con- 
tribute, in  addition  to  the  social  security 
amount.  1.3  percent  to  the  retirement 
system  covering  them.  This  provision  will 
terminate  at  the  earlier  of  enactment  of  a 
new  retirement  plan  or  January  1.  1986. 

It  also  provides  that  the  government  will 
assure  continuing  contributions  be  made 
into  the  retirement  funds  to  keep  the  funds 
solvent.  It  also  states  that  once  a  new  plan 
is  established  covering  employees  hired 
after  January  of  1984.  such  employees  will 
be  transferred  to  the  new  program.  Pinally. 
any  benefits  received  during  the  interim 
period  will  be  offset  by  any  social  security 
benefits  received. 

Section  3  IS  a  list  of  definitions.  The  two 
important  definitions  are  'covered  retire- 
ment system  "  and   'covered  service  ". 

Covered  retirement  system  means  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Program,  the  FV)r- 
eign  Service  Retirement  Program,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Pro- 
gram, and  any  other  federal  retirement  pro- 
gram which  includes  employees  who  will  for 
the  first  time  be  required  to  make  .social  se- 
curity payments  beginning  in  January  of 
1984  and  who  also  are  currently  required  to 
make  contributions  to  a  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

Covered  service  means  service  which  be- 
ginning in  January  of  1984  is  considered  em- 
ployment for  the  purposes  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Section  4  calls  for  reducing  employees'  re- 
quired contributions  to  their  retirement 
programs  to  1.3%  of  basic  pay.  It  also  re- 
quires that  agencies  continue  to  contribute 
the  full  employee  contribution  to  the  retire- 
ment progranu  as  they  do  under  current 
law. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Treasury  will 
directly  appropriate  to  the  retirement  funds 
the  remainder  of  the  employee's  contribu- 
tion which  the  employees  are  not  paying. 
Those  amounts  will  be  amortized  over  a  30- 
year  period. 

Section  6  provides  that  any  benefit  re- 
ceived under  the  retirement  programs 
during  this  interim  period  such  as  survivor 


and  disability  benefits  will  be  offset  doUar- 
for-dollar  by  any  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived for  the  same  purpose  attributable  to 
the  interim  period. 

Section  7  provides  that  any  federal  em 
ployee  hired  after  January  of  1984  and  who 
becomes  covered  under  the  Social  Security 
System  shall  be  transferred  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment retirement  system  when  that 
system  is  established.  All  credit  accrued 
under  the  current  retirement  programs 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  new  program  and 
such  credit  shall  be  terminated  for  benefit 
purposes  under  the  current  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

Section  8  provides  that  those  employees 
who  are  currently  employed  in  the  federal 
government  but  who  also  will  be  covered 
under  the  social  security  program  shall  only 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  based  upon  .service 
during  this  interim  period  if  they  make  the 
full  deposit  under  the  program  as  required 
by  law.  The  two  exceptions  are  for  an  em- 
ployee who  becomes  entitled  to  a  disability 
benefit  or  who  dies  during  service  and 
whose  survivor  becomes  entitled  to  a  bene- 
fit. In  these  cases,  a  redeposit  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

It  also  provides  that  if  a  new  retirement 
program  is  not  enacted  by  January  1,  1986, 
those  employees  hired  during  the  interim 
period  will  be  required  to  redeposit  full  con- 
tributions to  the  respective  retirement 
funds  to  gain  credit  under  the  current  re- 
tirement programs  for  the  interim  period 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Ala.ska.  Sena 
tor  Stevens.  The  amendment  provides 
an  equitable  .solution  to  the  problem 
of  new  Federal  employees  who.  under 
current  law,  must  make  full  contribu- 
tions to  both  social  security  and  civil 
service  retirement. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  biparti- 
san social  security  reform  compromise 
mandated  social  security  coverage  for 
all  new  Federal  employees.  It  did  not. 
however,  relieve  these  employees  of 
the  responsibility  of  contributing  to 
civil  service  retirement.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  my.self. 
feel  this  is  unjust. 

Beginning  January  1  1984.  new  Fed- 
eral employees  will  be  required  to  pay 
6.7  percent  of  salary  for  social  security 
and  medicare  and  7  percent  for  civil 
service  retirement.  This  situation  is 
clearly  unfair.  New  Federal  employees 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  13.7  per- 
cent of  -salary— about  double  what  ev 
eryone  else  pays-for  retirement  pro- 
tection. Further,  such  dual  contnbu 
tions  would  seriously  impede  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
pete with  other  employers  for  talented 
and  capable  people.  This  has  been  well 
documented  by  a  General  Accounting 
Olfice  study 

When  the  Senate  debated  the  social 
security  reform  package.  Senator  Long 
offered  an  amendment  to  correct  this 
defect  in  the  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment provided  that  new  Federal  em- 
ployees would  not  be  required  to  join 
the  social  .security  system  until  a  sup- 
plemental pension  plan  wa.s  put  into 
place.  Governmental  employees  would 


thus  have  pension  benefits  comparable 
to  workers  in  the  private  .sector;  they 
would  have  a  company  retirement 
plan  in  addition  to  social  security  ben- 
efits. 

The  Senate  accepted  this  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  accept  it.  and 
it  was  dropped  from  the  bill  during 
conference.  I  think  this  wa-s  a  mistake. 
If  we  want  to  correct  this  mistake,  we 
must  do  something  immediately.  In  8 
weeks,  this  law  takes  effect  unless  we 
act.  In  only  2  weeks  we  are  scheduled 
to  adjourn" sine  die.  This  gives  us  only 
9  working  days. 

Congress  and  the  President  need  to 
correct  this  inequity  now.  Senator  Ste- 
vens' amendment  represents  a  com- 
promise that  is  fair  to  present  and 
future  Federal  employees. 

Under  this  amendment,  new  Federal 
employees,  who  will  be  covered  under 
social  security  beginning  in  January 
1984.  would  be  temporarily  relieved  of 
contributing  the  full  amount  to  the 
Federal  retirement  system.  They 
would  contribute  the  full  amount  to 
social  security  and  1.3  percent  to  the 
Federal  retirement  system.  This  provi- 
sion would  terminate  at  the  enactment 
of  a  new  retirement  plan  or  January  1. 
1986.  whichever  comes  first. 

The  Government  would  continue  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Federal  re- 
tirement fund  to  keep  it  solvent.  Once 
a  new  plan  was  established  for  employ- 
ees hired  after  January  1984.  such  em- 
ployees would  be  transferred  to  the 
new-  program.  No  one  would  receive 
anv  unearned,  windfall  benefits.  Any 
benefits  received  by  new  retirees 
during  the  interim  period  would  be 
offset  by  any  social  security  benefits 
receivedfor  the  same  period. 

There  are  several  elements  in  this 
proposal  that  this  Senator  commends. 
First,  it  relieves  new  Federal  employ- 
ees of  the  burden  of  contributing  in 
full  to  both  retirement  systems.  This 
also  helps  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cruit and  retain  high-caliber  employ- 
ees. 

Second,  it  assures  current  and  future 
retirees  that  the  current  civil  service 
retirement  trust  fund  will  remain 
whole,  despite  the  reduction  m  the 
contribution  rate  for  new  employees. 

Third.  It  provides  consistency  in  the 
amount  of  retirement  contributions 
made  by  current  employees  and  new 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  developed  a 
compromi.se  package  that  improves  a 
very  unfair  situation.  The  compromise 
is  acceptable  to  Federal  workers  and 
retiree  groups  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

amendment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
fully  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste 
vens).  I  commend  the  Senator  lor  his 


efforts  in  addressing  a  most  serious 
problem  which  faces  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time.  The  amendment 
provides  for  temporary  retirement  cov- 
erage for  those  Federal  employees 
hired  after  January  1.  1984.  Newly 
hired  Federal  employees  hired  on  or 
after  January  1.  1984.  will  be  tempo- 
rarily covered  by  both  social  security 
and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  This  will  result  from  the  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  'Public  Law  98-27) 
which  provided  social  security  cover- 
age for  all  newly  hired  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  former  employees 
who  are  rehired  after  a  break  in  serv- 
ice of  1  year  or  more. 

The  Stevens  amendment  provides 
that  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  for  the  first  time  will  be 
covered  under  social  security,  begin- 
ning on  January  L  1984.  will  be  tempo- 
rarily relieved  of  the  full  contribution 
amount  to  the  various  Federal  retire- 
ment systems.  Such  employees  would 
be  required,  under  the  amendment,  to 
contribute  1.3  percent  of  salary  to  the 
retirement  system,  m  addition  to  con- 
tributing to  social  security.  This  provi- 
sion, under  the  amendment,  would  ter- 
minate at  the  earlier  of  enactment  of  a 
new  supplemental  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  or  on  January  1,  1986. 
These  employees  would  be  fully  cov- 
ered under  the  retirement  system  for 
this  temporary  period. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  Government  will  assure  continu- 
ing contributions  be  made  into  the  re- 
tirement trust  funds  to  keep  the  funds 
solvent.  The  amendment  also  provides 
that  once  a  permanent  plan  is  estab- 
lished covering  new  employees  hired 
after  January  1.  1984.  such  employees 
will  automatically  be  covered  under 
such  plan  and  receive  credit  for  their 
prior  service  under  such  plan.  Another 
provision  of  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  any  retirement  benefits  re- 
ceived during  the  interim  period  will 
be  offset  by  any  social  security  bene- 
tits  received. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  requiring 
new  Federal  employees  to  be  tempo- 
rarily covered  by  both  social  security 
and  civil  service  retirement  was  com- 
pleted bv  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  Augu.st  31.  1983.  According 
to  GAO: 

(T)he  extra  contributions  to  be  required 
of  new  employees  would  place  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because 
of  the  substantial  reduction  in  take-home 
pay  thus  adversely  affecting  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts 

As  a  result.  GAO  recommends  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984,  in  order  to  relieve  new  em- 
ployees of  the  unnecessary  burden  of 
contributing  to  both  systems. 

These  sentiments  were  echoed 
during  the  September  14.  1983,  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
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StTvicf.  Pnsf  Offirt"  and  OniiTal  St'r\ 
ict's  b\  thi'  wit  in's.st'.s.  niurh  mcliided 
represent  at  I'.,  t-  ii|  ttic  (.)!!ii-c  of  Per- 
sonnel Maii.i^;enii[il .  an<i  various  F-'eti- 
eral  employee  organi/.a!  ions  Without 
objection.  1  ;i.sk  unanimous  consent 
•hat  the  testimons  of  the  fund  for  as- 
^urlIl^;  an  mdepeiuient  retirement 
ip'AIR*  on  this  sutijeci  be  printed  in 
the  Rfcord  followHit;  iiiv  remarks. 

The  PRKSIDINCi  <,)F'FK-KR.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  Exhibit  1] 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Through  the  deli- 
gent  work  of  Senator  Stevens  and  his 
staff,  a  solution  to  this  dual  coverage 
problem,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  has  been 
reached  and  is  supported  by  all  parties 
involved.  I  believe  this  is  an  equitable 
solution  to  this  very  complex  problem, 
created  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Newly  hired  employees 
will  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
having  to  pay  into  both  systems.  Such 
new  employees  will  receive  retirement 
survivor  and  disability  protection  as 
members  of  the  retirement  system. 
Further,  the  civil  service  and  other 
Federal  retirement  systems  which  pro- 
vide primary  retirement  protection  to 
an  estimated  2.7  million  civil  servants 
and  millions  more  of  their  family 
members  will  be  maintained  financial- 
ly. 

I  support  this  amendment  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

EXHIBIT  1 
Testimony  of  Fund  for  Assuring  an 
Independent  Retirement  (FAIR) 
Mr.  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Vincent  Som- 
brotto.  we  appear  here  today  as  represcnta- 
tive.s  of  FAIR— Fund  for  Assuring  an  Inde- 
pendent    Retirement.     Recently,     the     26 
member  organizations  voted  unanimously  to 
continue  FAIR  as  a  voluntary  coalition  of 
unions    and    employee    organis^ations    con- 
cerned with   legislative  issues  affecting  all 
active  and   retired   federal   and   postal   em 
ployees.  At  iLs  June  7,  1983  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meeting,  new  officers  were  elected:  Vin- 
cent Sombrotto,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President;   Kimberly   C.    Parker.   Secretary; 
and  Jerry  Klepner.  Treasurer.  My  name  is 
Jerry  Klepner.  With  me  this  morning  are 
Kiml>erly  C.  Parker.  Secretary  of  FAIR,  and 
George  Gould.  Chairman  of  FAIR'S  L<'gisla 
live  Committee. 

We  are  here  today  at  your  invitation  to 
discuss  FAIR'S  position  on  the  situation 
facing  new  federal  and  postal  employees 
hired  on  or  after  January  I.  1984.  Under  the 
present  law.  they  will  be  required  to  pay  7% 
into  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  an  addi- 
tional 7%  into  Social  Security 

As  usual.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  and  your  Subcommittee. 
We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  always 
shown  and  continue  to  show  in  the  welfare 
of  all  government  employees  and  retirees. 
We  realize  the  Chairman's  time  constraint, 
therefore,  our  statement  is  as  short  as  possi- 
ble. With  your  permi-ssion.  if  necessary,  we 
request  the  opportunity  to  submit  addition 
al  testimony  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  coalition  representing 
federal  and  postal  employees,  we  anticipat- 
ed problems  that  could  arise  if  Social  Secu- 


rity coverage  was  cxlencled  to  new  govern 
ment  employees.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Social  Security  bill  this  year,  on  many  occa- 
sions we  took  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  concerns  that  there  would  be  a  dichoto- 
my between  new  and  present  employees. 
That  situation  becomes  a  reality  on  January 
1.  1984. 

If  a  solution  can  be  developed  to  resolve 
this  dichotomy,  we  as  a  coalition  of  26  feder- 
al and  postal  unions  and  employee  organiza- 
tions believe  that  any  such  solution  must 
meet  certain  tests  to  be  viable,  workable  and 
acceptable. 

And.  if  a  solution  is  indeed  going  to  be  en- 
acted into  law.  it  is  essential  it  is  agreed  to 
by  all  interested  parties. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  few,  if  any,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  more  knowedgeable  in  the 
legislative  process  than  you.  In  dealing  with 
issues  as  sensitive  as  this  one.  it  necessitates 
a  consensus.  To  reach  that  consensus  it  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  communicate 
among  the  involved  parties.  That  is  why  we 
appreciate  these  hearings  which  give  us  the 
opportunity  today  to  work  with  you  and 
your  staff  on  this  issue. 

Given  that  opportunity,  we  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  some  tests  that  must  be  met 
if  a  solution  is  to  be  achieved.  These  tests 
are  consistent  with  FAlRs  position  since  its 
inception;  any  variation  from  this  runs  con- 
trary to  that  historical  perspective. 

First,  contributory  funding  for  the  Feder- 
al retirement  trust  funds  must  continue.  It 
is  essential  that  there  be  no  interruption 
and  no  reduction  in  those  contribution 
levels.  Continuing  contributions  insure  that 
all  options  remain  available,  and  insure  the 
financial  solvency  and  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  trust  funds. 

Second,  there  must  be  equity  between  new 
employees  and  present  employees.  Inequi- 
ties in  contribution  levels  could  result  in 
personnel  problems,  declining  morale,  and 
drops  in  productivity.  To  have  two  employ- 
ees at  the  same  pay  level,  doing  the  same 
job  and  yet  one  contributing  7%  toward 
Civil  Service  Retirement,  and  the  other  con- 
tributing 1%  to  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Vc  to  Social  Security,  is  inherently  in- 
equitable. 

For  the  government  to  work  effectively,  it 
must  be  able  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees.  As  employee  and  retiree  organi- 
zations, we  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  current  employees  and  retirees  whom  we 
represent. 

As  organizations  dealing  with  the  business 
of  government,  we  are  al.so  concerned  that 
post-1983  hires  be  treated  fairly.  And,  that 
there  be  no  fragmentation  of  the  federal 
workforce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  to  devel- 
op a  solution  to  the  dichotomy  between  new 
and  current  federal  and  postal  employees. 

I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2504)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IflF  FXECl'TIVI-:  (•AI.I-:Nr)AR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  good  friend  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  concur  m  a  motion  I 
would  like  to  make  to  :i.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  ^;o  mto  execu 
live  sessioii  in  urdi-r  lo  cdnsider  nomi 
nations  oi:  [lac  -  j  .md  :•!    i.f  Ww  Exec- 
utive Calei.iiar  and  thusi    un  t  tie  Secre 
tary's  flesk.  page  4. 

Mr.  HYRD  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  proceeding  with  the  nomi 
nations  on  page  2,  page  3.  and  page  4 
as  requested  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  pages  2  and 
3,  and  those  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  on  page  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
nominations  will  be  stated 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions on  pages  2  and  3  and  those 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  listed 
on  page  4  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

The  Judiciary 
Thomas   J.   Curran.   of   Wisconsin,    to   be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army  (retired). 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  A.  Miller,  US.  Navy. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  commo- 
dore, in  accordance  with  article  II.  section  2, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution: 

To  be  commodore 

Capt.  Grace  Hopper.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
(retired). 

National  Mediation  Board 
Robert  Oberndoerfer  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board. 


Sitvenibcr  If.  1 .9.SJ 

II.  i.  !i  M    Will,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
in.  nib.  r  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Navy 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
E  Cedel.  and  ending  Mark  D.  Williams, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  18.  1983. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  S.  Wil- 
liams which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  27.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  a 
Kennev.  and  ending  Mary  A.  Blaubach. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  27.  1983. 

Navv  nominations  beginning  Scott  A.  Ru- 
dowski.  and  ending  Steven  A.  Fertig.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  18.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  . 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  ol 
these  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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their  time  being  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  that  there  be  a  special  order  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
MuRKOWSKii  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
tran.saction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  5  minutes  in  length 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each,  provided  further  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  sliall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 

"'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  7.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  m  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
614  pm..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  November  7.  1983.  at  10  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
M-    STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
.:,;,riim«)us    consent    that    the    Senate 
r.tijri.  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  ,,    , 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      THE     COMMITTEE 
ON      THE      BUDGET      TO      HAVE 
UNTIl    MIDNIGHT  SUNDAY.  NO- 
VEMBER    6.      1983,     TO     FILE     A 
REPORT       ON       THE       OMNIBUS 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
utianimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  be  given  au- 
ilioritv   to   file   the  bill   entitled  'The 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1983 
and  the  report  to  accompan.v  the  bill, 
until   12  midnight  on  Sunday.  Novem- 
ber 6,  1983.  ^^     „,    . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V,ilh 
out  objeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  tiie 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 7  1983  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with,  that  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule,  that  the  call 
of  the  calendar  be  dispen.sed  with.  and. 
loliowing  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order.  \Mth 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  November  4.  1983; 
Department  of  State 
Joan   M.   Clark,   of   New   York,   a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    State    for    Consular    Affairs,    vice 
Diego  C.  Asencio. 

Ambassador 
James  E    Goodby.  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice cla-ss  ol  MmLster-Counselor,  for  the  rank 
of    Ambassador    during    the    tenure    of    his 
service  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Confidence  on  Security  Building 
Measures  and  Dusarmament  in  Europe. 
Department  of  State 
Sol  Polan.skv.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  service 
a^s  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
;ti<       Strategic      Arms      Reductions      Talks 
START:'  and  Department  of  State  Repre- 
sentatne, 

African  Development  ForND.<\TioN 
A     C     Arterberv,    of    California,    to    be    a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development   Foundation   for  a  term 
of  6  years  <new  position  i. 

Department  ok  Uabok 
Francis  X,  Lilly,  ol  Maryland,  to  be  Solici- 
lor   for   the   Department    of   Labor,   vice  T. 
Timothy  Ryan.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Joseph  A.  Cannon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
A.ssistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal   Protection    Agency,    vice    Kathleen    M. 
Bennett,  resigned. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Willian  E   Scale,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commi.ssion  for  the  term  expiring  April 
i;H,  1988.  vice  James  M.  Stone,  term  expired. 
International  Monetary  Fund 
Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Ex.M'utive  Director  of  the  Interna- 


tional Monetar\  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years, 
vice  Charles  H.  Dallara.  resigned.. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Samuel  W.  Speck.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
A.ssociate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  vice  Lee  M. 
Thomas. 

Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  career 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of 
the  classes  slated,  and  also  for  any  other  ap- 
pointments indicated: 

For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  career  minister: 
Department  of  State 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 
For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service    class  of  minister-counselor,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica: 
Agency  fop  International  Development 
C  William  Kontos.  of  Illinois. 
For  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Service  as 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser\- 
ice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  class  of 
minister-counselor: 

Department  of  State 
Al'"!  M   Laboviitz.  of  Virginia. 
For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Sen,-ice 
as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service   class  of  counselor,  a  consular  offi- 
cer and  a  Secretary  m  the  Diplomatic  Ser\'- 
ice  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Agency  for  International  Development 
William  R.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 
For   appointment   as   career   members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  counsel- 
or  consular  officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Dep'iF.tment  of  State 
Demp.sey  B.  Mizelle.  of  Maryland. 
James  E.  Young,  of  Tennessee. 
The  followmg-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cie<;  indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  or  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and  also 
for  Ihe  other  appointments  indicated  here- 

For  reappointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Department  of  State 
James  Thomas  Schollaert.  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer^ of  class  2.  consular  officers,  and  Secre- 
taries   in    the    Diplomatic    Service    of    the 
United  Slates  of  America: 

Department  of  State 
Raymond  J.  Gonzales,  of  California. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Stephen  C.  Arlmghaus,  of  New  Jersey. 
For  appointment  a.s  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  2.  consular  officers 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
William  F  Brent  III.  of  Virginia. 
Herman  W.  Henning.  Jr..  of  California. 
Willie  Holmes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

For  reappointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  3.  a  consular  officer,  and  Secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America: 
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1  'I  i;  pi  riiitrnent  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer .):  i.L^^  ;i.  consular  officers,  and  Secre- 
taries m  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  Slatfs  of  Anu-rira 
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Jacquelyn  Oweius  BriKKs.  of  Michigan. 

Nicholas  MacNeil.  of  Virginia. 

Barbro  A  (>«,ens.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  3.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Miriam  fiuth  Caravella,  of  Maryland. 

Cynthia  Jean  Parrell.  of  New  York. 

Gail  Milissa  Grant,  of  Missouri. 

Susan  C.  Kirkby,  of  Maryland. 

Kiki  Skagen  Munshi.  of  California. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  4.  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Departi«ent  of  State 

Louis  Anthony  McCall.  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Pamela  E.  Bridgewater.  of  Maryland. 

Karen  S.  Brown,  of  Indiana. 

Harlan  K.  Cohen,  of  Connecticut. 

William  Craig  Davidson,  of  Texas. 

Glyn  Tow'nsend  Davies,  of  Wyoming. 

John  Joseph  Foarde  III.  of  Virginia. 

Roger  M.  Freeman.  Jr..  of  California. 

Douglas  C.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

William  James  Haugh.  of  California. 

Carol  C.  Heineck.  of  Alabama. 

David  Milton  Hess,  of  Texas. 

Ravic  Rolf  Huso,  of  Virginia. 

Cherie  J.  Jackson,  of  Colorado. 

Clyde  L.  Jardine.  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Prances  Thornton  Jones,  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Jerrold  I.  Keilson.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

J.  Christian  Kennedy,  of  Indiana. 

Mark  Raymond  Kennon.  of  New  York. 

Robert  G.  Loftis.  of  Colorado. 

Scott  R.  Loney.  of  Michigan. 

Lili  Ming,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Daniel  Nelson,  of  South  Dakota. 

Deborah  Mary  Odell.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Steven  S.  Olson,  of  California. 

Jacqueline  Ratner.  of  New  York. 

Ronald  Sinclair  Robinson,  of  Virginia. 

Gail  Aragon  Thompson,  of  New^  York. 

Linda  Carol  Turner,  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  Arthur  Walker,  of  California. 

Stephen  Duf fus  Weiss,  of  Texas. 

Mark  Franklin  Wong,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  Markley  Young,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  4.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Amelia  Fitzjohn  Broderick.  of  Wi.sconsin. 

Christian  Filostrat.  of  New  York. 

Salome  Hernandez,  of  California. 

Patricia  D.  Norman,  of  California. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  to  be  consular  officers  and/ 
or  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  indicated: 


Consular  officers  and  secretaries   in   the 
diplomatic  service  of  the   United  States  of 
America: 
Pendleton  Agnew,  of  Virginia. 
Susan  E.  Alexander,  of  Washington. 
Robert  Allena.  of  New  Jersey. 
Karen  S  Amelang.  of  Nebraska. 
Ralph  D  Anske.  of  Texas. 
Ijiuren  Ali.sa  Austin,  of  Virginia 
Dorothy  H    Baird.  of  Texas. 
Robir-  li    H  iik.s.  of  Massachusetts. 
Shirli  .   i        i' ih  Barnes,  of  New  York. 
John  II    ill        in.  of  South  Carolina. 
Jamt     \   .H.    ...  r.  of  Connecticut. 
Russel  A.  Bikoff.  of  New  York. 
Eric  Christopher  Bolts,  of  Texas. 
Thurmond  H.  Borden,  of  Texas. 
Leo  J.  Bourne,  of  Florida. 
Robert  E.  Brill.  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Samuel  Vincent  Brock,  of  Florida. 
Benjamin  N.  Brown.  Jr..  of  Delaware. 
Bruce  B  Brown,  of  Illinois. 
Jane  Burt  Lynn,  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia. 
David  A.  Bustamante.  of  Virginia. 
Beatrice  A.  Camp,  of  Virginia. 
Michele  C.  Campbell,  of  Ohio. 
Lynn  L.  Cassel.  of  Alaska. 
Jorge  I.  Casteleiro.  of  Virginia. 
Vivian  A.  Casteleiro,  of  Virginia. 
Howard  D.  Clark,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  R.  Claussen,  of  South  Dakota. 
Cheryl  A.  Conradis.  of  Florida. 
Joanne  M.  Cotter,  of  Virginia. 
Lorelta  De  Wald  De  Busk,  of  Maryland. 
Paul  Denig.  of  Iowa 
Velia  M.  De  Pirro,  of  Connecticut. 
Donna  Marie  DiPaolo,  of  Virginia. 
Bruce  E.  Donahue,  of  Wisconsin. 
James  P.  Doran,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jon  Peter  Dorschner.  of  Arizona. 
Thomas  J,  Dowling.  of  Michigan. 
Gregory  B.  Elftmann.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Hilbert  C.  Engelhardt,  of  Maryland. 
Henry  S.  Ensher,  of  California. 
Luis  Eispada-Platet.  of  Virginia 
George  L.  Evans,  of  Ohio. 
Trevor  J.  Evans,  of  Washington. 
Alberto  M.  Fernandez,  of  Arizona. 
James  Brendan  Foley,  of  New  York. 
Mark  Foulon,  of  Washington. 
D.  Jean  Gardner,  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia, 
Gregory  L.  Garland,  of  North  Carolina. 
Jose  Gustavo  Garriga,  of  New  York. 
Mark  A.  Gedansky,  of  California. 
Elizabeth  Cobb  Gclderloos,  of  New  Jersey. 
Sabre  Gilmartin.  of  Calfornia. 
Mary  Ellen  T.  Gilroy,  of  New  York. 
Anne  J.  Greer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gene  R.  Harris,  of  Texas. 
Nancy  M.  Hedin,  of  California. 
Joseph  Ernest  Howard,  of  Colorado. 
Jerry  Wayne  Jacobs,  of  Mi.ssouri. 
Keith  N.  Jacobson,  of  New  York. 
Richard  E.  Jaworski,  of  Michigan, 
Bradley  C.  Johnson,  of  Oregon. 
Stephen  K.  Keat,  of  New  York. 
Margaret  Ellen  Keelon,  of  Iowa. 
Martha  Novick  Kelley,  of  Virginia, 
Charles  S.  King,  of  California. 
Diana  M.  Kitt,  of  Washington. 
Steven  F.  Koenig,  of  California. 
Philip  Scott  Kosnett,  of  California. 
Andrew  C.  Ko.ss,  of  Maine. 
Merrill  Marie  Kraine.ss,  of  California. 
Craig  Kuehl,  of  New  York. 
John  W.  Kunstadter.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Jerry  Powell  Lanier,  of  North  Carolina. 
John  J.  LeClair,  of  Vermont. 
Hon  K.  Lee.  of  New  York. 
Vicki  Y.  Lee,  of  California. 


Sally  L.  Lindover,  of  M.-t-vs;!.  i,ii ,» tt- 
Marparrt  I,   I^inc,  of  Milvsju  Ims.-tis. 
I-i  :r  1  l<    I  lift ;»'    (if  ( 'aiifdriiiH 

Jiiini  >  I'al  ru  k  Mi.-Xnuliv    of  Virginia. 
Alexander  Mai  Ph.  r.oii   ..t  Virvrihia 

Cati'ta'-f  H    M.i' li.-w.-,oii    o!()r>|^:on 

.Iiif.h  A    M.  r:i-/,     ,,!   N,  x    ^'ork 

Ciarv   H    MtSfT,  ol  ( 'ji;!!.,rtii;i 

Michael  J   Montgotm  r'.    nf  .Mi!  Iiit;ari 

Jame.s  Daniel  Moore.  Jr  ,  ol  California 

Luis  Guillermo  Moreno,  Jr  .  of  New.   York 

Hilary  Olsin-Windecker  of  California 

Adrienne  S.  O'Neal,  of  Mun.    .iti 

William  Id  nrv  Owne,  of  Nev.  York 

Phlllii    I    I'lTKcrson,  of  Georgia 

Anne  War.-  Falchell,  of  Florida 

Charlotte  R.  Peterson,  of  Maryland. 

Delia  C.  Pitts,  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

Cristina  Mary  Poulter,  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Pryor,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Martin  Quinn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marguerita  Dianne  Ragsdale,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  N.  Remler.  of  New  Jersey. 

Christopher  R.  Riche,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  I^ee  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jack  D.  Robinson,  of  Washington. 

Daniel  A.  Russell,  of  Maine. 

Donald  G.  Ryan,  of  Ohio. 

Kendall  S.  Schaefer.  of  North  Carolina. 

John  K.  Scholsser.  of  California. 

Ellen  M.  Schubert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Larry  Schwartz,  of  Washington. 
Claudia  H.  Serwer,  of  New  York. 

Lisa  J.  Shapiro,  of  Minnesota. 
Adnan  A.  Siddiqi,  of  New  York. 

Hampton  David  Smith  III,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  H.  Smith,  of  Washington. 
Timothy  Smith,  of  Florida. 
Janet  Gail  Speck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Anthony  J.  Spicer.  of  California. 
Laurel  Steele,  of  California. 
William     Robert     Steigelmann,     of    New 
Jersey. 
Anne  V.  Stenzel.  of  Ohio. 
Paul  M.  Stombaugh,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Roy  F.  Sullivan,  of  Texas. 
Donald  Terpstra,  of  Texas. 
James  B.  Thomas,  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  D.  Thomas,  of  Maryland 
Earl  R.  Tomlinson,  of  Texas. 
Kathleen  Tormey,  of  Georgia. 
Mary  Mitchell  Tracy,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  D.  Trotter,  of  Texas. 
Gary  L.  Vanderheiden,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  Earl  Whitehead,  of  Michigan. 
Mary  A.  Whitten,  of  California. 
James  H.  Williams,  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  S.  Wolf,  of  Ohio. 
Paul  D.  Womer,  of  Massachusetts. 
Meredith  W.  Woodruff,  of  Oklahoma. 
Allen  William  Yale,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  T.  Yamate,  of  California. 
Paul  R.  Zalucky,  of  Illinois. 
Consular  Officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 
Stanley  M.  McGeehan,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
David  A.  Peterson,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 
Anthony  P.saromatis,  of  Illinois. 
Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
John  J.  Bodson,  of  Florida. 
Laron  Lee  Jensen,  of  Virginia, 

In  the  Ariviy 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3353: 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

to  be  colonel 
Balboni.  Filippo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H-ntrup.  Robert  O  .  341   34  8792 
Fardal.  Richard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gotte-sfeld.  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurkr.  Lewis.  055-30- 1104 
Lotb,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  James  C.  535  22  9052 
Rilev,  Richard  F  .  225-38  6166 
Tew.  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkie,  Louis  J.,  165  20  3734 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bescos,  Jess  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cahill,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chi.  Sun  Hwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chopra,  Joglnder  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAgostino.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dank.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahoo.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dutt,Nihar,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrell.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonnella.  Gino  R.,  151  26-3244 
Grvczko.  Gerald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henwood,  Wesley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilbun,  Glvn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Dalton.  204-26  8559 
Jenkins,  Michael  H.,  543-34  5393 
Karshner.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Law.  Milton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manalac.  Fernando  J..  055  34-5589 
Meyer.  John  F.,  395-14  2218 
Oliver,  David  A..  409-68  7348 
Rodriguez,  Francusco.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sakuri.  Hideki,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singer,  Irwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stein,  Martin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teng,  Pin  Kie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yang,  Hong-Yi.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Ariviy 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  under   automatic   integration   in   the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
motion grade  major,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  531.  532.  and  533.  title   10,  United 
States  Code: 
Clark,  Tommy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hatch.  Larry  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lach.  Michael  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA).  in  their  active 
duty  grades,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
531,  532,  and  533,  title  10,  United  Stales 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crotty.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friend.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Deal.  Buck,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredo,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The    following-named    cadets,    graduating 
class  of  1983,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment   in    the    Regular    Army    of    the 
United  Stales,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  section  531 
and  4353,  title  10,  United  Slates  Code: 
Allen,  Clinton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Daniel  A.,  019-48  7180 
Hopson,  Mark  J..  032-48  9396 
Klein,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Mary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neason.  Clarance.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richey.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephanv,  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Darryl  A     XXX-XX-XXXX 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nommation.s  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  4.  1983: 

N.'\TioN.'\L  Mediation  Board 

Robert  Oberndoerfer  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  lo  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  for  Ihe  term  expir- 
ing July  1.  1986. 

Helen  M.  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1985. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  lo  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


The  Judiciary 
Thomas   J.    Curran.    of   Wisconsin,   to   be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  lo  be  assigned  lo  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Raphael   D.   Tice,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army  (retired' 

In  THt  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  lo  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear    Adrr.     Richard    A.    Miller,    150-18- 
2838,  1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  commo- 
dore, in  accordance  with  article  II.  section  2, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution: 

To  be  commodore 
Capt.  Grace  Hopper,  U.S    Naval  Reserve 
(retired).  162-26  3869,  1509 
.A.IF  Force 
Air  Force  nommauons  beginning  Thomas 
E,    Cedel.    and   ending    Mark    D,    Williams, 
which    nominations    were    received    by    the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  18,  1983, 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  S.  Wil- 
liams, which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congkessional  Record  of 
October  27,  1983, 

Air  Force  nominationj  beginning  John  B, 
Kenney,  and  ending  Mary  A,  Blaubach. 
which  "nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  27,  1983, 
In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Scott  A.  Ru- 
dowski.  and  ending  Steven  A.  Fertig,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Ortober  18    1983 
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•  Mr.  DlN(ih:i.I.  Mr  Sp-aker.  as  one 
who  has  bffii  and  cunliiuifs  to  be  vi- 
tally concerned  about  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  health  of 
my  district  and  my  State.  I  also  am 
concerned  about  the  well-being  and  vi- 
tality of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
entire  severe  problems  facing  Michi- 
gan. Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota— the  six  westernmost 
Great  Lakes  States— clearly  demon- 
strates how  closely  allied  they  are  in 
many  ways.  Recently,  to  his  great 
credit,  a  Michigan  busine.ss  leader 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

In  a  speech  presented  before  his 
Minneapolis  Downtown  Kiwanis  Club 
last  June  7.  Walter  J.  McCarthy.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co., 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  combined 
effort  by  midwestern  industrial,  labor, 
agricultural,  social  and  governmental 
communities,  designed  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  socioeconomic  problems 
existing  within  the  region.  Unlike 
other  industries,  utilities  cannot  mi- 
grate out  of  those  areas  which  they 
serve.  Accordingly,  Mr.  McCarthy  at- 
tempts to  utilize  the  expertise  he  has 
gained  from  years  of  managing  a 
major  business  enterprise  in  Michigan 
during  its  recent  most  severe  recession 
to  solve  some  of  the  similar  problems 
facing  the  region. 

We  realize  in  Michigan  that  our  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  are  inex- 
orably tied  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  region  and  to  the  economic  cli- 
mate within  our  neighboring  sister 
States.  As  Mr.  McCarthy  correctly  ob- 
serves, "If  Michigan  doesn't  sell  cars, 
Minnesota  doesn't  sell  iron  ore  "  And 
neither,  for  that  matter,  do  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  process 
that  ore  into  iron,  steel  cars  and 
trucks. 

New  and  dramatic  strategies  must  be 
developed  collectively  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  our  vital  Great  Lakes 
region.  We  can  no  longer  afford  seg- 
mented, State-by-State  approaches  to 
regional  problems  and  opportunities. 
We  must  actively  strive  for  workable 
solutions  of  short-  and  long  term  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  regiorv 

I  recommend  Mr.  McCarthy's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  for  the  viability  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States  and  other  areas  of  the 


(■ouiilr\  uilh  (irnmdti  prnblcrn.-,  aiul 
mttTf.Nt.^  l*'ui  tiler.  I  c'oninicnd  and 
stroimi>  rridor.sf  plan:-  h\  Mr  MrCar 
thy  and  Dftroit  J-UIl.mih  alont;  with 
Other  leaders  froin  t)usme.ss.  labor, 
education,  agruuliun,  and  govern 
ment— to  convene  the  Congress,  on  the 
Economic  Future  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  in  Detroit,  Michigan  on  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22,  1983. 

This  is  clearly  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  one  which  developed  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  remarks  which 
follows: 

excerpt.s  p*rom  a  great  lakes  strategy— 
Can  We  Make  It  Work'.'"  Presented  by 
Walter  J  McCarthy.  Jr..  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Detroit  Edison 
TO  the  Minneapolis  Downtown  Kiwanis 
Club,  June  7,  1983 

The  Great  Lakes  region  competes  with 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Not  just  for  In- 
dustry and  talent,  but  for  federal  funds  as 
well  .  .  .  and  were  coming  out  far  behind 
our  rivals  in  the  svinbelt  and  the  west  in 
that  regard. 

Current  analysis  shows  that  the  sunbelt 
.  get,s  back  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  in 
federal  spending  for  every  tax  dollar  it 
sends  to  Washington. 

The  west  .  .  which  has  received  huge 
amounts  in  federal  fund.3  for  its  water  recla- 
mation projects  .  .  .  gets  back  one  dollar 
and  six  cents. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region  .  .  .  where  we 
.sorely  need  the  help  ...  we  get  back  just 
seventy-nine  cents  in  federal  spending  for 
each  tax  dollar  we  generate.  That  shortage 
of  21  cents  on  the  dollar  figures  out  to  a  net 
deficit  for  our  states  of  33  billion  dollars  a 
year,  according  to  the  latest  available  data. 

I  might  add  that  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan is  the  biggest  loser  of  all  the  50  states. 
We  get  back  the  munificent  sum  of  68  cents 
on  the  dollar! 

Should  we  contiue  to  accept  such  second- 
class  treatment? 

Our  manufacturing  industries  are  greatly 
under-utilized.  Unemployment  is  running  at 
more  than  14  percent -although  Minnesota 
fares  better  than  its  sister  states,  with  un- 
employment of  only  about  10  percent.  But 
the  end  result  is  that  our  economic  fates  are 
tied  together.  If  Michigan  doesn't  spII  cars, 
Minnesota  doesn't  sell  iron  ore! 

I  honestly  believe  that  if  the  Great  Lakes 
region  as  a  whole  does  not  develop  some 
standard,  workable  plan  to  improve  its 
present  socio-economic  climate  .  .  .  and 
chart  a  long-range  course  for  its  collective 
future  .  then  no  single  state  within  our 
region  will  flourish  at  its  former  high  level. 

Many  of  us  .  .  .  as  we  plan  for  the  orderly 
development  of  our  businesses  .  .  .  our  cities 
.  .  .  our  schools  .  .  .  look  continually  to 
Washington  for  clues  about  national  policy, 
and  how  that  policy  will  impact  our  various 
undertakings 

We  see  the  results  of  planning  deficiencies 
in  virtually  every  area  of  government  in- 
volvement that  affects  our  lives  .  .  al- 
though defense  planning  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. I  am  told  that  in  defen.se.  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  have  projections 
and  contingencies  to  the  nth  degree.  Even 


there,  though.  I  suapeet  much  of  the  plan- 
ning is  undermined  by  the  obvious  absence 
of  planning  in  most  non-defeow  weas. 

We  see  this  lack  of  planning — and  certain 
ly  a  striking  lack  of  succe.ss— in  trade  policy, 
which    fluctuates   widely   and   often  in 

corporate  and  individual  tax  policies  in 

education  ...  in  environmental  mat 
ters  ...  in  the  .social  .security  system.  And  I 
see  it  especially  in  energy,  where  in  m'. 

view  ...  no  kind  of  reasonable  policy  ha.s 
ever  existed.  .  .  . 

We're  all  familiar  with  one  example  of  our 
overall  planning  malai.se. 

Our  nation's  steel  industry  is  not  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Japan  and  some  other  coun- 
tries Not  because  we  are  less  technological- 
ly capable,  or  less  prudent,  or  less  forward- 
thinking  than  our  foreign  counterparts.  But 
because  in  some  nations  .  .  .  like  Japan 
the  steel-makers,  the  financial  community 
and  steel's  end-use  customers  all  work  and 
plan  together  .  .  .  and  besides  that  they  can 
count  on  consistent  policies  from  their  gov- 
ernments. 

The  result  is  that  .  .  .  with  reasonable 
certainly  .  .  .  they  can  make  the  enormous 
capital  commitments  required  to  bring  new. 
highly  productive  plants  on  line.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  where  their 
nation  wants  to  go! 

In  our  country,  a  new  steel  mill  requires 
roughly  half  a  decade  from  conception  to 
production  .  .  .  and  the  cost  can  run  as  high 
as  five  billion  dollars.  Imagine  the  dilemma 
our  steel  executives  face  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  government  policies  and 
regulations  on  that  plant  five  or  more  years 
out  ...  or  what  the  impact  of  other  policies 
and  regulations  will  be  on  the  economy  in 
which  the  plant  will  be  operating. 

In  my  own  industry,  a  new  fossil-fueled 
plant  involves  a  decade  or  more  of  planning, 
complying,  designing,  financing,  construc- 
tion and  start-up.  A  nuclear  plant  takes 
even  longer.  Again,  the  expenditures  we 
must  make  to  increase  capacity  and  attain 
higher  productivity  are  measured  in  billions 
of  dollars  .  .  .  and  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to 
the  future  course  of  government  can  make 
that  investment  a  risky  one  indeed!    .  . 

I  said  earlier  that  there  are  two  things  we 
see  when  we  look  at  Waishington  today 

The  first  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  long- 
range  planning. 

The  second  is  much  different.  It's  evi- 
dence of  a  very  great  opportunity.  In  my 
mind,  we  dare  not  overlook  it  .  .  despite 
our  frenzy  over  current  economic  woes  .  .  . 
liecause  it  has  not  presented  itself  to  us  in  a 
long  time. 

There  is  undeniable  evidence  that  our  fed- 
eral government  is  loosening  its  regulatory 
grip  in  many  areas  .  .  .  backing  off  on  some 
of  its  well-meaning  but  constricting  con- 
trols. In  the  process,  it  Is  offering  the  pri- 
vate .sector  an  opportunity  to  step  in  and 
correct  many  of  society's  problems  through 
its  own  initiatives. 

I  believe  ...  as  some  of  you  probably  do, 
too  .  .  .  that  business'  stepping  aside  on 
Issues  loo  often  in  the  past,  is  the  very 
reason  government  has  so  deeply  and  perva- 
sively immersed  itself  in  our  lives. 

I  also  believe  that  many  of  the  economic 
and  .social  problems  rampant  in  our  region 
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today  .  stem  largely  from  the  inharmoni- 
ous ways  in  which  the  various  segments  of 
our  society  function.  I  think  we  have  grown 
too  segmented  in  our  many  area-s  of  special 
interest,  and  need  to  re-.shape  our  thinking 
in  that  regard.  The  historic  divisions  be- 
tween business  and  labor,  church  and  state, 
government  and  the  courts,  have  become 
convenient  shields  for  us  to  hide  behind. 

Lets  consider  our  own  Great  Lakes,  which 
comprise  ninety-five  percent  of  this  nation  s 
surface  water.  They  provide  us  with  water 
to  drink  .  .  to  use  in  our  manufacturing 
and  energy  processes  ...  in  Maritime  Com- 
merce. ,.  ^ 

They  offer  an  abundant  fishery  ...  a 
wealth  in  tourism  .  .  recreation  for  our 
families.  ,    . 

If  these  lakes  become  contaminatea 
should  we  lease  that  problem  solely  to  a 
government?  Should  we  shrug  it  off  to  a 
single-interest  environmental  group,  with 
which  we  have  no  affiliations  or  input.'  ur 
should  we.  ourselves,  volunteer  our  minds 
and  our  energies  to  examine  the  facts  and 
help  find  a  remedy  based  on  responsible 
thinking  .  a  remedy  which  considers  all 
groups  and  all  people  .  which  can  be  ac- 
complished without  distressing  parts  of  our 
economy,  or  doing  selective  disservice  to 
some  of  our  citizens  .  .  .  which,  in  short.  Is 
consistent -rather  than  in  conflict-with 
other  objectives  of  society. 

Shouldn't  we  in  business  .  .  .  labor  .  .  . 
education  ...  the  clergy  .  .  local  govern- 
ment .  band  together  to  examine  causes 
and  find  ways  to  make  our  urban  areas  once 
again  viable,  attractive  and  productive? 
Can't  we  form  conclusions  based  on  regional 
analysis  and  develop  uniform  policies  which 
can  "benefit  all  of  our  cities  in  the  Great 
L,akes  region? 

I  think  we  can  .  .  .  if  we  act  cooperatively 
and  commit  ourselves  to  participating  in  the 
necessary  dialogue  and  action. 

Im  thinking  more  of  ways  to  examine  var- 
ious economic  and  social  problems  within 
our  region  ...  to  develop  ways  to  remove 
them  ...  and  to  ensure  that  they  stay  away 
in  the  future. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  niche  problems  in  our 
industries  ...  of  the  related  and  pervasive 
spectre  of  unemployment  ...  of  educational 
institutions  which  seem  to  be  missing  the 
mark  in  training  those  who  will  take  our 

places.  .  ,  , 

I'm  thinking  of  problems  with  air  and 
water  quality  .  .  .  with  housing  .  with 
transportation  .  .  .  with  things  that  can  be 
measured  in  dollars,  and  with  things  we 
must  measure  instead  on  some  kind  of  in- 
tangible scale   that  gauges  the  quality   of 

life 

Im  thinking  of  a  long-range  plan,  which 
will  give  us  guidance  in  charting  our  own 
destinies  .  .  .  which  will  help  our  region 
reinduslrialize  .  .  .  recommercialize  ^^  ^nd 
pursue  economic  growth  and  social  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  we  deem  mutuaUy  ben 

I  know  that  many  groups  already  exist  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area  to  address  particular 
elements  of  the  convoluted  problems  facing 
us  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  though,  they 
work  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
with  little  In  the  way  of  a  united  approach 
And  as  I  suggested  before,  we  are  well 
behind  other  regions  of  the  country  in  even 
this  rudimentary  effort  at  collaboration. 

The  structures  and  processes  for  develop- 
ing a  regional  strategic  planning  mechanism 
would  result  from  the  dynamic  interchange 
of  ideas  within  our  exploratory  framework. 
Yet.  I  can  already  speculate  on  some  ol  the 
ways  in  which  we  might  proceed. 


A..^  mentioned.  I  can  envision  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  becoming  involved 
.  perhaps  specializing  in  areas  where  they 
have  particular  strengths. 

I  can  see  the  teaming  of  efforts  between 
labor  and  business  representatives  in  the 
areas  of  compensation  .  .  job  displacement 
worker  retraining  .  worker  compensa- 
tion insurance  .  .  .  productivity  and 
many  others. 

I  see  these  and  other  developments  as  con- 
structive and  logical  ways  to  correct  many 
of  the  underlying  elements  which  have  cast 
a  pall  of  in.security  over  much  of  our  region. 

Together.  I  believe,  we  could  pinpoint  the 
many  problems  which  impede  us  .  .  .  which 
make  our  futures  unclear.  Our  minds  could 
collectively  develop  ways  to  overcome  those 
problems  ...  not  ju.st  to  cosmetize,  or  apply 
splints  or  poke  fingers  into  dikes  ...  but  to 
ensure  sound  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region  for 
the  long  term.  v.    c     .i        a 

Lets  prove  to  our  rivals  in  the  South  and 
West  and  to  our  Government  In  Wash- 

ington .  .  .  that  the  Great  Lakes  states  can 
develop  an  important  strategy  for  growth 
and  progress  .  and  yes  .  .  we  can  make  it 
work.» 


REAGAN  AND  GRENADA 

HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  Sovcmbcr  4.  1983 
•  Mr  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
our  troop.s  are  being  withdrawn  from 
Grenada,  we  continue  to  learn  more 
about  the  circumstances  thai  prompt- 
ed President  Reagan  to  send  troops  to 
that  tinv  Caribbean  island.  And  as  we 
hear  the  facts  about  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation that  American  medical  stu- 
dents faced,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Grenada  had  become  a  (::uban  military 
base,  the  more  lustifiable  our  action.s 
become 

In  an  editorial  this  week,  the  Colum- 
bus Citizen  Journal  presents  a  forceful 
case  in  support  of  the  President  s  deci- 
sion. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention. 

[FYom  •!»  Columbus  Citizen-Journal. 
Nov   2.  1983] 
Reagan  and  Grenada 
President   Reagan   has  been  bolstered  by 
the  facts  in  defending  his  military  interven- 
tion in  Grenada. 

Immediately  after  he  sent  armed  forces  to 
the  island,  the  president  cited  three  mam 
reasons  for  his  action:  to  protect  endan 
gered  U  S  citizens,  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  to  dismantle  a  Soviet -Cuban  military 
base  that  was  threatening  Grenada  s  small. 
democratic  neighbors 

Opponents  of  the  invasion  scoffed  that 
Reagan's  concern  for  the  1.000  Americans 
there  was  a  cover  for  gunboat  diplomacy. 
However  most  of  the  medical  students  air- 
lifted out  .said  they  had  feared  for  their 
lives  were  short  of  food  and  water  under 
the  shoot-on-sight  curfew  and  had  worried 
about  being  taken  hostage. 

In  addition.  U.S.  officials  say  American 
forces  found  documents  in  a  Cuban  militarN 
installation  that  show  the  Grenadian  junta 
and  Cuban  advisers  were  considering  holo- 
ing  Americans  hostage  in  the  near  future. 
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Unless  those  officials  are  lying,  which  we 
doubt.  Reagan  moved  in  time  to  prevent  an 
Iran-.slyle  hostage  crisis  that  could  have  em- 
barras.sed  and  weakened  the  United  States. 

The  1.100  armed  Cubans  found  on  the 
Lsland  constituted  a  force  large  enough  to 
dominate  such  a  small  country.  And  the 
enormous  cache  of  anti-aircraft  guns.  AK- 
47  rifles,  mortars,  anti-tank  guns,  trucks  and 
advanced  communications  gear— enough  to 
equip  10,000  men— supports  Reagan's 
charge  that  Cuba  was  about  to  use  Grenada 
as  a  base  for  regional  subversion. 

The  British  Commonwealth  is  planning  a 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  to  replace 
the  Americans  and  to  supervise  free  elec- 
tions in  which  the  100,000  Grenadians  can 
decide  their  future. 

If  things  work  out  that  way.  Grenadians 
will  enjoy  rights  they  never  would  have  had 
under  the  murderous  thugs  who  terrorized 
them  in  recent  weeks. 

While  politicans  argue  over  Reagan  s  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  to  Grenada,  it  is  useful 
to  ponder  the  views  of  a  Grenadian  journal- 
ist who  watched  events  unfold  on  the  island. 
Alister  Hughes  is  a  former  businessman 
who  reports  for  the  Caribbean  News  Agency 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

He  was  arrested  Oct.  19.  the  day  that 
ousted  Grenadian  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  was  freed  from  hou.se  arrest  by  his 
followers.  Later  Bishop  was  killed  by  sol- 
diers loyal  to  those  who  overturned  his  gov- 
ernment. . 

Describing  those  events.  Hughes  said 
thousands  of  Bishops  supporters  were  fired 
on  bv  the  army.  They  were  defenseless- 
and  at  that  stage  we  were  back  in  the 
jungle."  he  said. 

Speaking  of  the  American-led  takeover,  he 
said;  "I  don  t  regard  It  as  an  invasion,  but  as 
a  rescue  operation.  I  havent  met  any  Gre- 
nadian who  expressed  any  other  view.'  • 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  MRS. 
KING  ON  M.ARTIN  LUTHER 
KING'S  BIRTHDAY  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
REVOLUTION 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

F-ndai-  \oicn:br^  4  19&3 
•  Mr.  KEMP-  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law  a  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  I  strongly  supported  this  bill, 
which  passed  Congre.ss  overwhelming- 
1\ .  and  I  proudly  attended  the  signing 
cerem.ony. 

Dr  King  was  not  content  with  the 
abstract  truth  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  He  believed  that  abridgements 
of  the  civil  rights  of  Americans  must 
be  eliminated.  His  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  belief  that  the  reality  of  daily  life 
as  well  as  our  ideals  should  reflect  the 
equality      and      brotherhood     of     all 

people  ... 

Dr.  King  knew,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  we  cannot  complete  the 
American  Revolution  until  we  com- 
plete and  commemorate  the  civil 
rights  revolution.  We  must  guarantee 
basic  human  rights  for  all  .Americans 
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.md  rrmi>\f  thr  hrirritTs  Mi;il  stand  in 
thr     A;i\      Hi      prnpir     hiin^;      A  hat     God 

mr;ini  'hrtii  'i.  ill  1  hi.s  national  holi- 
il;i\  i>.  .t!i  irniMir'a.'ii  idilit ional  step  to- 
wards rt:iii.im;  (hi,  .:()al,  by  insuring 
ttiat  Wf  !R'\tr  luryet  the  eternal 
truths  that  lie  at  the  center  of  our  po- 
litical ordtT 

I  corniiu  !!.i  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  President  Reagan 
and  Coretta  Scott  King  on  this  ocaj>- 
sion. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  3.  19831 

Remarks  by  Reagan  and  Coretta  Scott 
King 

mr.  reagan 

Martin  Luther  King  was  born  in  1929.  in 
an  America  where,  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  nearly  one  in  10  lived  lives  that 
were  separate  and  unequal. 

In  a  nation  that  proclaimed  liberty  and 
justice  for  all,  too  many  black  Americans 
were  living  with  neither. 

In  one  city,  a  rule  required  all  blacks  to  sit 
in  the  rear  of  public  buses. 

But  in  1955.  when  a  brave  woman  named 
Rosa  Parks  was  told  to  move  to  the  back  of 
the  bus.  she  said  "No." 

A  young  minister  in  a  local  Baptist 
church,  Martin  Luther  King,  then  organized 
a  boycott  of  the  bus  company,  a  boycott 
that  stunned  the  country. 

Within  six  months  the  courts  had  ruled 
the  segregation  of  pubic  transportation  un- 
constitutional. 

In  the  years  after  the  bus  boycott.  Dr. 
King  made  equality  of  rights  his  life's  work. 
Across  the  country,  he  organized  boycotts, 
rallies  and  marches. 

Often,  he  was  t>eaten.  imprisoned,  but  he 
never  stopped  teaching  nonviolence. 

In  1964.  Dr.  King  became  the  youngest 
man  in  history  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

Dr.  King's  work  brought  him  to  this  city 
often.  And  in  one  sweltering  August  day  in 
1963.  he  addressed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

If  American  history  grows  from  two  cen- 
turies to  20,  his  words  that  day  will  never  be 
forgotten.  "I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on 
the  red  hills  of  Georgia,  the  son  of  former 
slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  owners 
will  be  able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table 
of  brotherhood." 

In  1968,  Martin  Luther  King  was  gunned 
down  by  a  brutal  assassin,  his  life  cut  short 
at  the  age  of  39. 

But  those  39  short  years  had  changed 
America  forever. 

Now  our  nation  has  decided  to  honor  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  by  setting  aside  a 
day  each  year  to  remember  him  and  the  just 
cause  he  stood  for. 

We've  made  historic  strides  since  Rosa 
Parks  refused  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  bus. 

But  traces  of  bigotry  still  mar  America.  So 
each  year  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day.  let 
us  not  only  recall  Dr  King,  but  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  commandments  he  believed 
in  and  sought  to  live  every  day.  'Thou  shalt 
love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

And  I  just  have  to  believe  that  all  of  us.  if 
all  of  us.  young  and  old.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  do  all  we  can  to  live  up  to  those 
commandments,  then  we  will  see  the  day 
when  Dr.  King's  dream  comes  trues,  and  in 
his  words.  "All  of  God's  children  will  be  able 
to  sing  with  new  meaning.  Land  where  my 
fathers  died,   land  of   the   pilgrims'   pride. 


KXTENSIONS  Of    KIMARK.S 

from     every     mountainside,     let     freedom 
ring.'  " 
Thank  you,  God  bless  you,  and  I  will  sign 
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MRS    KING 

All  right-thinking  people,  all  right-think- 
ing Americans  are  Joined  in  spirit  with  us 
this  day  as  the  highest  recognization  which 
this  nation  gives  is  l)estowed  upon  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

In  his  own  life  example,  he  symbolized 
what  was  right  about  America,  what  was  no- 
blest and  t)est,  what  human  beings  have 
pursued  since  the  beginning  of  history. 

He  was  in  constant  pursuit  of  truth  and 
when  he  discovered  it,  he  embraced  it.  His 
nonviolent  campaigns  brought  about  re- 
demption, reconciliation  and  justice. 

May  we  make  ourselves  worthy  to  carry 
on  his  dream  and  create  the  love  communi- 
ty.* 


PAYMENT  IN   KIMi   I'HOOr^AM 

HON.  ED  JONES 

-i    IK.N.NK:-.i.t.i. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
once  again  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  serious  nature  of 
the  administrative  problems  now  being 
brought  to  light  with  regard  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Departments  payment-in- 
kind  program. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Delta  Farm 
Press  carries  a  headline  article  which 
very  well  states  in  detail  the  seemingly 
endless  number  of  foulups  which  have 
been  committed  by  the  USDA  in  its 
feeble  attempt  to  carry  out  the  PIK 
program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration made  a  serious  mistake  in  by- 
passing the  Congress  when  it  was  for- 
mulating its  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  PIK  program.  This  is  especial- 
ly unforgivable  now  that  we  learn  the 
PIK  program  is  going  to  cost  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  an  unbelievable  $11  to 
$12  billion.  I  hope  we  have  all  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  failures  of  PIK,  and 
that  is.  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Congress  and  the  agri- 
cultural community  must  do  a  better 
job  of  coordinating  our  efforts  as  we 
begin  to  build  a  farm  policy  which  will 
carry  us  through  the  remainder  of  the 
eighties,  I  applaud  the  Delta  Farm 
Press  for  having  the  courage  to  exam- 
ine the  PIK  program  and  speak  out  on 
just  what  a  disaster  it  has  been.  I  rec- 
ommend the  article  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  request  that  it  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 
[Prom  the  Delta  Farm  Press.  Oct.  28.  19831 
PIK  Delivery  Fouled  Up  by  Reagan  People 

Nobody  ever  .said  that  the  "shoot  from  the 
hip"  PIK  program  would  be  easy  to  carry 
out.  but  the  monumental  task  of  getting  the 
commoditie.s  to  farmers  is  obviously  proving 
to  be  more  than  the  Reagan  Administration 
can  handle. 

Although  Argrlculture  Department  offi- 
cials has  more  than  six  months  to  prepare 


for  the  distribution  of  paynu  tii  in  kind,  ihi.s 
is  the  situation  to  date: 

A  large  number  of  rice  growers  .still  have 
not  received  certificates  of  entitlement  for 
"crop  swap"  that  were  due  in  August  and 
September 

LONG  distance  STORAGE 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
several  weeks  for  payment  on  PIK  rice  that 
is  stored  hundreds  of  miles  away— much  of 
it  in  California-rather  than  in  nearby  ele- 
vators as  promised. 

Farmers  in  the  Midwest  and  parts  of  the 
Southeast  are  being  given  corn  of  a  substan- 
tially lower  grade  and  quality  than  listed  on 
their  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Form 
477-1,  PIK  entitlement. 

Most  of  the  producers  in  the  mid-section 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  will  be  at  least  a  month 
late  in  receiving  their  PIK  because  of  diffi- 
culties stemming  from  the  government's 
controversial  Plantfor  PIK  program. 

The  lengthy  delays  are  costing  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  in  interest  and  carrying 
charges  on  loans  they  had  planned  to  pay 
off  on  their  PIK  delivery  dates. 

BANKERS  questioning 

"'We  had  set  up  several  of  our  notes  to 
come  due  in  August."  said  Larry  LeJeune.  a 
rice  and  soybean  farmer  in  Elton,  La. 

"We  even  made  them  for  August  15  rather 
than  August  1  (the  entitlement  date  for 
PIK  rice  in  south  Louisiana)  in  case  of  a 
slight  for  delay.  Boy,  that  was  a  laugh." 

LeJeune  had  farms  with  four  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
serial  numbers  signed  up  in  the  rice  PIK. 

The  situation  on  the  first  was  relatively 
simple.  The  rice  was  stored  in  a  local  eleva- 
tor and  he  said  the  certificate  of  entitle- 
ment shortly  after  receiving  it  on  Septem- 
ber 18. 

NO  certificate 

On  the  last,  the  farmer  knows  he  is  due 
1,107  barrels  of  rice  that  are  stored  in  an  el- 
evator in  California.  (A  barrel  is  162 
pounds.)  But  he  had  not  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  entitlement  for  it  as  of  October  21. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  lengthy  delays, 
for  LeJeune  and  others  has  been  the  diffi 
culty    the   Commodity    Credit   Corporation 
has  had  in  getting  a  handle  on  rice  supplies 
available  for  crop  swap. 

Although  signup  for  the  program  was 
completed  last  March  11,  it  was  obvious  that 
as  late  as  August  USDA  officials  still  did  not 
know  how  much  rice  was  due  farmers  or 
how  much  they  had  in  investory. 

In  July,  ASCS  staff  members  were  telling 
growers  in  Louisiana  and  MLssisslppi  that 
shortages  of  PIK  rice  In  their  area  would  be 
made  up  with  Arkansas  long  grain  rice. 

RICE  SHUFFLE 

(Texas  producers  already  had  been  in- 
formed that  much  of  their  payment-in-kind 
would  have  to  come  from  medium  grain 
stock.s  In  California.) 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  ASCS  officials 
learned  they  didn't  have  enough  Arkansas 
rice  for  growers  In  other  Mid-South  states. 
They  announced  a  drawing  would  be  held  to 
determine  which  farmers  would  be  required 
to  take  medium  grain  rice  from  California. 

That  was  the  first  drawing.  Then  ASCS 
discovered  additional  rice  in  transit  and  a 
-second  was  held.  And  then  a  third. 

"What  gets  me  is  that  from  April  on,  they 
knew  they  had  to  get  their  inventory  in 
shape  for  distributing  the  payment-in-kind." 
said  LeJeune.  "But  as  best  we  can  tell  they 
didn't  start  doing  anything  about  it  until 
July." 


|.f  RSONNEL  CUTBACKS 

In  the  .-X.^CS  li.'fense.  it  should  be  .said 
that  some  ekvaiors  didn't  report  the  trans- 
fer of  rice  into  the  government  inventory 
until  late  July. 

Another  problem  was  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration cut  thousand.s  of  jobs  in  the 
ASCS  staff  to  help  reduce  their  deficit  in 
1981  and  1982  and  then  saddled  it  with  ad- 
ministering the  largest  government  transfer 
of  commodities  in  history. 

Those  facts  are  of  little  comfort  to  Le- 
Jeune and  thousands  of  other  farmers  who 
have  had  to  extend  farm  loans  and  pay  in- 
terest penalties  because  their  paymenl-in- 
kind  wasn't  available  when  they  expected  it. 
■The  most  upsetting  thing  to  me  has  been 
that  I  am  supposed  to  fulfill  my  part  of  the 
contract  to  the  letter. "  .said  LeJeune.  "But 
the  Administration  can  take  its  own  sweet 
time  on  Its  part." 

PRICE  LOSS 

The  delays  not  only  have  caused  farmers 
difficulties  with  their  lenders,  but  they  also 
are  losing  money  on  the  price  end  as  well. 

The  medium  grain  rice,  lower  grade  yellow 
corn  and  short  staple  cotton  many  growers 
are  being  forced  to  accept  simply  are  less  de- 
sirable for  marketers. 

•The  government  is  compensating  farmers 
who  have  to  take  California  rice  by  offering 
them  more  medium  grain,  but  those  who 
have  been  able  to  .sell  it  are  still  coming  out 
short,"  said  Larry  Fruge,  a  buyer  for  Farm- 
ers Rice  Mill  in  Lake  Charles.  La. 

■Manv  of  our  growers  are  feeling  mis- 
treated due  to  something  that  happened  be- 
cause of  the  luck  of  the  draw.  " 

NO  OFFERS 

He  said  that  the  various  persons  and  orga- 
nizations that  are  trying  to  help  Louisiana 
farmers  sell  their  California  rice  now  are  re- 
ceiving offers  for  medium  grain  no.  1  rice 

only.  , 

"Unfortunately,  some  of  the  Louisiana 
producers  who  have  had  delays  in  their  enti- 
tlements are  not  getting  no.  6  and  sample 
grades  of  rice."  Fruge  said. 

Growers  and  being  given  the  option  of 
putting  their  California  PIK  rice  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan. 

■But  manv  of  the  farmers  in  this  area 
who  have  done  that  still  haven't  gotten 
their  checks  even  though  they  received 
their  certificates  of  entitlement  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  "  said  a  spokesman  for  Farmers 
Grain  Terminal  Inc..  in  Greenville.  Miss. 

■TIME  IS  MONEY" 

■They  feel  that  they  will  get  them  sooner 
or  later,  but  time  is  money  " 

During  the  time  that  Louisiana  farmers 
have  been  waiting  for  their  PIK  certificates, 
rice  prices  have  declined  from  $16.50  a 
barrel  to  $14  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Cali- 
fornia rice  is  receiving  offers  ranging  be- 
tween $10.50  and  $13  a  barrel. 

Some  growers  are  finding  like  LeJeune 
that  they  can  be  assessed  freight  charges  of 
more  than  $1  a  barrel  when  they  sell  Louisi- 
ana rice. 

Many  corn  producers  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  Tennessee,  meanwhile,  are  reportedly 
considering  legal  action  against  the  Agricul^ 
ture  Department  becau.se  of  the  delivery  of 
poor  quality  grain  for  their  PIK. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inspectors 
have  been  sent  to  elevators  in  Dyersburg 
and  Tiptonville.  Tenn..  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  substandard  corn. 

MOLDY  CORN 

Farmers  have  said  the  corn  was  'moldy, 
riddled  with  insects  and  generally  below  the 


expected    quality"    listed    on    their    entitle 
ment  cards. 

They  also  have  reported  that  shipments 
of  white  corn  were  intermingled  with 
yellow,  accordidng  to  W.T.  Hime,  ASCS  di 
rector  in  Union  City.  Tenn. 

Carl  Jones,  manager  of  the  York  Storage 
Co.  warehouse  in  Tiptonville,  said  he  had 
sufficient  quantities  of  while  corn  for  PIK 
distribution  but  that  lUs  low  quality  wa-s  not 
the  fault  of  his  facility. 

When  the  grain  arrived  at  the  elevator 
from  another  CCC  warehou.se.  he  told  a  re- 
porter, "it  was  already  old  and  in  deteriorat- 
ing condition." 

ELEVATOR  BINGO 

Other  Mid-South  corn  and  mile  growers 
have  not  experienced  quality  problems  to 
that  extent,  but  they  have  had  surprises 
when  they  went  to  the  elevator. 

"The  PTK  grain  .sorghum  for  one  of  our 
producers  wa-s  supposed  to  be  a.ssigned  to  an 
elevator  in  Harrisburg,  Ark..""  said  Paul 
Hughes  of  Farmers  Soybean  Corp.  of 
Blytheville.  Ark.  When  he  went  to  get  it  he 
found  out  the  milo  actually  was  in  Iowa. 

Hughes  .said  the  elevator  grapevine  has 
been  filled  with  stories  of  corn  having  prob- 
lems with  blue-eyed  mold  being  shipped  out 
of  the  Midwest  in  recent  months. 

His  own  experience  with  deliveries  of  PIK 
grain  this  year  was  almost  like  a  Keystone 
Cops  comedy. 

COMPUTER  MYSTERY 

■We  had  about  100.000  bushels  of  govern- 
ment-owned wheat  in  our  elevator  here,  but 
ASCS  was  sending  wheat  producers  from 
this  area  to  Memphis  to  get  their  payment 
in-kind,"  he  said.  .      . 

"After  thev  finally  entered  our  grain  in 
the  computer,  we  started  getting  calls  from 
farmers  in  Booneville.  Mo.  wanting  to  know 
how  they  could  get  their  PIK.  ' 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  time  and  money. 
however  the  biggest  problem  for  PIK  deliv- 
eries has  been  the  uncertainty-particularly 
for  farmers  and  landowners  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  dealing  with  govern- 
ment agencies. 

One  elderlv  cotton  grower  interviewed  ex- 
pressed some  misgivings  about  whether  he 
would  ever  receive  the  PIK  entitlement  the 
Agriculture  Department  promised  him  for 
idling  his  entire  acreage  this  year 

HARD  FEELINGS 

Hard  feelings  also  have  arisen  between 
tenants  and  landlords  who  were  talked  into 
entering  the  program  and  now  haven  t  re- 
ceived payment  for  their  portion. 

■I  wish  I  could  get  one  of  these  ASCS  offi- 
cials from  Washington  to  go  with  me  to  ex- 
plain to  my  landlord-who  happens  to  be  an 
elderly  widow- why  it's  been  two  months 
now  since  she  was  supposed  to  ha\  e  received 
her  portion  of  the  PIK  entitlement  and  she 
doesn't  have  anything,"  one  Louisiana 
farmer  said.» 


ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  AND 
TRANSPLANTATION  ACT 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 


of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  plea-sed  to  join  my  di.-^tinguished 
colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Senator  Orrin  H.atch.  m  in- 
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troducinp  the  Organ  Procurement  and 
Transplantation  Act.  This  legislation, 
co.sponsored  by  Representatives 
RiTTER.  NiELsoN,  and  Marriott,  takes 
the  nece.s.sary  initial  steps  m  determin- 
ing the  most  appropriate  and  produc- 
tive Federal  role  m  organ  procurement 
and  transplantation  activities 

The    bill    would    establish    a    Task 
Force     on     Organ     Procurement     and 
Tran.splantation    compo.sed    of    health 
professionals,    private    insurers,   organ 
procurement    coordinators,    and    Gov- 
ernment   representatives.    This    group 
of      organ      transplantation      experts 
would  be  called  together  to  assess  and 
make  recommendations  on  public  and 
private  efforts  m  this  area,  including: 
Organ  availability; 
Organ  procurement  activities: 
Education    of    health    professionals 
and  the  general  public: 

Identification  ol  barriers  to  organ 
donation: 

Current  and  continuing  research  on 
organ  transplantation: 

Reimbursement  policies  for  trans- 
plant procedures  and  long-term  im- 
munosuppressive drug  therapy:  and 

The  need  for  additional  medical  cen- 
ters capable  of  performing  such  sur- 
geries. 

This  task  force  will  not  delay  proper 
Federal  action,  but  rather  will  assess 
the  most  appropriate  roles  for  both 
the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Extensive  organ  procure- 
ment activities  are  ongoing  and  medi- 
care currently  provides  full  coverage 
for  kidney  procurement  and  transplan- 
tation under  its  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease program.  By  calling  together  the 
experts  in  this  area.  we.  in  Govern- 
ment, can  build  upon  and  complement 
existing  programs,  rather  than  sup- 
plant local  and  regional  activities  with 
an  overbroad  Federal  system. 

Also  included  in  this  legislation  are 
steps  which  can  be  taken  during  the  7- 
month    existence    of    the    task    force. 
First,  the  Secretary   is  authorized  to 
establish     in    the    private    sector    an 
Organ   Procurement   and   Transporta- 
tion Registry.  The  registry  would  pro- 
vide  a  list   of   individuals  in   need  of 
organs  for  transplantation  as  well  as  a 
national  svstem  to  match  organs  and 
iiiGividuals,    facilitated    by    a    24-hour 
telephone  service.  Second,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  publish  annually  a 
report    on    the   scientific    and    clinical 
>itatus   of  organ   transplantation.   The 
final  provision  of  the  legislation  would 
prohibit    the    sale    and    purcha.se    of 
human  organs. 

Transplantation  of  organs  in  many 
cases  is  technically  feasible,  but  ex- 
tremely expensive.  Several  uncertain- 
ties exist  as  to  optimal  use.  ultimate 
benefits,  and  long-term  risks.  Prob- 
lems in  coordination  among  organ  pro- 
curement organizations  exist  on  local, 
regional,  and  national  levels.  The  edu- 
cation of  health  professionals  and  the 
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^'riicral  [iiihlic  is  desperately  needed  to 
as.siirt  an  iihtc-lsc  in  the  number  of 
avHilat)l(  (ir^;ai!.s  These  are  only  a  few 
iif  fhc  problcm.s  that  this  legislation 
ri'ri)^,'ni/.fs  and  create.s  a  structure  to 
address. 

riif  establishment  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Orwaii  P'rocurement  and  Transplan- 
tation will  offer  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the 
social,  ethical,  legal,  and  economic 
policy  questions  posed  by  these  proce- 
dures as  well  as  other  types  of  new 
treatments  continually  being  devel- 
oped. This  bill  does  not  provide  all  the 
answers,  but  enhances  current  private 
sector  activities  and  provides  a  forum 
for  planning  a  coordinated  national 
effort  to  assure  that  individuals  in 
need  receive  life  .saving  organ  trans- 
plants.* 


1)1-;    Wll.l.l.XM  (i    ANI-Y.AN 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYB.AL 

UF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  thf;  house  of  represent.^tives 

Fndav.  November  4.  1983 

•  .Mr  ROVH.M  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11.  Uukv  University  will  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  Duke  Hospital  North 
to  Dr.  William  G  Anlyan.  It  is  with 
great  ple;x.sure  that  I  add  my  voice  to 
those  honoring  this  remarkable  man. 

Dr.  Anlyans  vision,  leadership,  and 
dedication  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  fa- 
cilities, programs,  and  reputation  of 
Duke  Medical  Center. 

During  his  more  than  30  years  of 
dedicated  service.  Dr.  Anlyan  demon- 
strated tireless  commitment  to  his  pro- 
fession. Under  his  leadership.  Duke 
Medical  Center  has  placed  unceasing 
emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
distressed. 

He  served  as  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine  and  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  before  becoming  chancellor  for 
health  affairs.  He  is  al.so  chairman  of 
the  medical  .school  advisory  committee 
and  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Aging  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Anlyan's  service,  however,  ex- 
tends beyond  the  university  walls.  He 
was  chief  of  Duke  University's  delega 
lion  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  consult  on  health  rare  in  1975,  went 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Egypt  in  1977 
as  a  consultant  on  medical  education, 
and  attended  the  First  International 
Symposium  on  Medical  Fkiucation  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  1980 

Dr.  Anlyan's  ha.s  matrfied  his  service 
to  the  university  with  deilicartii  cum 
munlty  service.  He  aided  the  V'lcrans 
Administration  .-us  a  (■orisiili.uit  at 
Durham  VA  Hospital  from  19,Sft  to 
197;j  and.  in  1971,  st>rved  a.s  chairman 
of  the  VA  AAMC  Liaison  Corniiuf tee. 
He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  World 
Health    Organization,    working    on    a 
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special     program     for     research     and 
training  in  tropical  diseases. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Anlyan's  many 
achievements  include  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Organization  for  Deliv 
ering  Primary  Health  Services  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  member 
ship  in  numerous  professional  soci- 
eties. He  is  also  the  recipient  of  count- 
less honors  and  awards. 

I  know  you  will  all  join  with  me  in 
saluting  this  outstanding  individual.* 


HONORING   MK.S    .HAN'  ,IAGOn.<-^ 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  16.  1983,  Cole- 
man Children  and  Youth  Services  in 
San  Francisco  is  honoring  Mrs.  Jean 
Jacobs  for  her  work  on  behalf  of  the 
children,  youth,  and  families  of  San 
Francisco. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 
I  want  to  be  counted  among  tho.se  rec- 
ognizing the  enormous  contributions 
Jean  Jacobs  has  made.  Her  work  in 
foster  care,  juvenile  justice,  and  youth 
and  family  services  in  particular  stand 
out.  The  national  media  has  noted  her 
effectiveness,  and  for  two  decades  pol- 
icymakers at  all  levels  have  called 
upon  her  for  counsel. 

I  have  learned  that  no  community 
can  respond  to  the  needs  of  its  fami- 
lies, youth,  and  children  without 
smart,  dedicated,  tireless  volunteers. 
Jean  Jacobs  is  such  a  person,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  others  to  say 
"thank  you  "  on  behalf  of  our  commu- 
nity and  the  thousands  she  has 
reached  out  to  help  » 


GEORGE  HAIJVS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILLINIOS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr,  DURBIN  Mr  .Speaker.  George 
Halas.  the  guiding  ll^;ht  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Bears  and  profes- 
sional football  in  the  United  Stales. 
died  Monday  and  his  death  was  an- 
nounced—appropriately during  the 
nationally  televised  Monday  night 
football  game. 

What  everyone  should  be  aware  of  is 
George  Halas'  Decatur,  111.,  connec- 
tion. It  w;us  in  this  town,  in  the  20th  Il- 
linois Congressional  District  which  I 
represent,  that  Halas  a-ssembled  a 
semipro  football  team  that  eventually 
relocated  and  became  the  Chicago 
Bears.  Halas  did  this  under  the  tute- 
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lage  of  Gene  Stale\    an  a\  id  sports  fan 
and  founder  of  I  h<    .A    y.   .stale\   Manu 
facturing  Co. 

Staley's  was  incorporated  in  Di  latur 
in  1906  and  today  is  one  of  the  lart'est 
U.S.  processors  of  corn  and  .soybean 
products. 

Besides  making  cornstarch.  Gene 
Staley's  other  passion  was  the  compa- 
ny's sports  teams.  He  recruited  the 
company  players  who  worked  in  the 
plant  by  day  and  played  games  at 
night.  The  manager  of  the  Staley 
baseball  team  was  Joe  "Iron  Man" 
McGinnity,  a  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore 
star  later  enshrined  in  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame. 

But  Staley  wanted  a  football  team 
too  and  he  needed  a  manager  and  driv- 
ing force.  The  man  who  was  recom- 
mended was  Halas.  a  1917  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Navy  ensign, 
most  valuable  player  in  the  1919  Rose 
Bowl,  and  right  fielder  for  the  New- 
York  Yankees  for  1  year.  In  January 
1920,  Halas  was  a  fidgety  bridge  engi- 
neer working  9  to  5  for  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  in  Chi- 
cago, and  moonlighting  as  a  football 
player  and  coach  at  night. 

Staley  wooed  Halas  to  Decatur  to 
work  for  Staley's  and  recruit  a  football 
team.  Halas  .soon  had  his  football 
team,  but  no  team  of  comparable 
talent  to  play.  He  and  several  other  of 
his  semipro  football  friends  met  in 
Canton.  Ohio,  in  September  1920.  and 
organized  a  professional  football  asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  1920  football  .season,  the 
Decatur  Staleys  won  10.  tied  2  and  lost 
only  once— to  the  Chicago  Cardinals. 
They  were  similarly  successful  in  1921. 
but  thin^is  were  not  so  rosy  with  the 
Staley  Manufacturing  Co.  It  was  a  bad 
year  for  cornstarch  and  Staleys  was 
running  heavily  in  the  red.  They  could 
no  longer  afford  the  expense  of  a  foot- 
ball team. 

But  Gene  Staley  refused  to  stand 
back  and  watch  the  football  team  die. 
Big-time  footballl  belonged  in  a  big 
stadium  in  a  big  city.  Staley  had  an 
idea  it  might  survive  in  Chicago.  So  he 
made  George  Halas  a  deal  he  could 
not  refu.se.  Gene  Staley  offered  to 
keep  the  football  team  on  the  compa- 
ny payroll  until  they  could  make  the 
transition.  And,  he  gave  the  team  a 
$5,000  bonus. 

So.  when  the  Staleys  played  next  at 
Wrigley  Field  in  Chicago,  they  stayed. 
Gene  Staley  had  literally  bribed  them 
to  leave  town,  hoping  they  would  be  a 
success  in  Chicago.  Little  did  he  real- 
ize that  60  years  later,  a  profe.ssional 
football  franchi.se  would  be  worth  $40 
million,  plus  $5  niiilion  nnnually  in  tel- 
evision rights. 

So,  when  we  pay  homage  to  George 
Halas  and  his  legacy  to  professional 
sports,  we  should  remember  Gene 
Staley  and  the  city  of  Decatur.  They 
were  a  great  team. 
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Papa  Bear   will   be   mi.ssed   in   Deca- 
tur.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OK  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr   DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  criticism  of  some  Members  of  this 
body  over  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  send  troops  to  the  Caribbean  island 
of  Grenada  to   rescue   American  citi- 
zens   I  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with    my    colleagues    two    letters    ad- 
dressed to  the  President.  One  is  from  a 
junior  medical  student  who  studied  on 
the  island  for  2  years.  Mark  S.  Lea. 
and  the  other  is  from  Ted  and  Jann 
Stathos.  two  students  enrolled  at  bt. 
George's    Medical    Center   during    the 
recent   rescue   effort.   These   students 
succinctly  describe  their  experience  in 
Grenada   and   express   thanks   to   the 
President  for  his  initiative  in  his  ef- 
forts to  rescue  the  Americans  on  the 
island.  Their  letters  follow; 

Creichton  University. 
Omaha.  Nebr..  October  27.  1983. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  While  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  I  would  like  to 
express  my  approval  of  the  actions  you  have 
taken  in  Grenada.  As  a  medical  student  v. ho 
spent  two  years  in  Grenada,  I  know  what 
the  Grenadian  government  stands  for  ho^^ 
thev  treat  their  citizens,  and  what  the  in- 
lenUons  of  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  have 
been  The  courage  and  resolve  you  ha\e 
demonstrated  by  taking  a  stand  against  the 
Grenadian  extremists  may  not  be  "nder_ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  niany  U.S.  and 
world  leaders,  but  I  believe  you  have  made 
it  clear  that  Cuban  and  Soviet  expansionism 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  unabated. 

Few  people  understand  Grenada  like  I  do. 
I  know.  I've  been  there.  I'm  standing  with 
vou,  Mr.  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  S.  Lea, 
Junior  Medical  Student. 


Omaha.  Nebr.. 
October  28.  1983. 
DEAR  MR.  president:  We  hardly  know  how 
to  begin  to  thank  you.  Both  of  us  feel  that 
without  vou  we  would  not  be  alive  today. 

In  August  when  we  arrived  on  Grenada  to 
attend    St.    Georges    Medical    School    we 
didn't   realize  what  a  volatile  situation  we 
were   entering.  We  did.   however,  come  to 
this  realization  as  we  met,  and  spoke  witli, 
manv    of    the    friendly    Grenadian    people^ 
They  spoke  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
Cubans  on  the  island.  They  were  very  un_ 
happy    with    the   way    the    Cubans   treated 
Grenada.  Cuban  ships  began  to  arrive  more 
frequently,    and    remain     in    St.    Georges 
harbor  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  We  saw 
Cuban     housing     increasing     in    s'^f     ^nd 
number.  The  work  of  Point  Salines  Airport 
increased  to  24  hours  a  day.  We  now  realize 
why    Grenada  was  a  very  important  island 
to  Cuba.  After  Prime  Minister  Bishop  w^ 
shot  and  we  had  been  brought  back  home. 
we  found  just  how  important  il  really  was. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  we  heard  from  the  military  govern 
ment  after  thev  had  shot  demon.st rating 
school  children  and  executed  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bishop  we  realized  what  danger  we  were 
really  in  We  tried  to  get  out  of  Grenada 
many  times.  The  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
emba.ssv  from  Barbados  gave  us  the  impres- 
sion that  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  gel  out 
of  the  rountrv  using  the  commercial  airport 
at  Pearls  If  the  United  Slates  had  not  come 
to  Grenada  to  gel  us  off  Ihe  island  we  never 
could  have  left.  We  have  come  to  learn  that 
the  United  Stales  arrived  just  m  lime,  beat- 
ing the  Cubans  to  the  island  by  .iu.st  days.  It 
is  a  verv  unplea.sanl  thought  knowing  what 
Cuba  would  have  done  had  they  arrived 
first   and  vou  hadn't  acted  when  you  did. 

When  we  were  awakened  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  the  sounds  of  the  United  States  para- 
troopers fighting,  and  we  were  told  that 
thev  had  come  to  get  us  off  the  island  we 
were  relieved  and  overjoyed.  We  thank  God 
that  you  had  the  foresight  and  courage  to 
send  them  m.  While  we  waited  for  the 
Rangers  to  evacuate  our  campus  at  Grand 
An.se  we  experienced  many  chilling  ana  sad 
moments.  The  most  upsetting  of  these  was 
the  sight  of  an  American  helicopter  being 
shol  down  by  enemy  fire.  There  were  tears 
in  evervones  eyes  as  we  scanned  the  ocean 
water  for  the  sight  of  any  survivors. 

We  know  then  how  much  our  lives  meant 
to  the  brave   men   fighting   for  our  safely. 
After  35  hours,  when  the  Rangers  got  us  out 
in  a  verv  heroic  operation,  we  were  over- 
joyed   When  we  arrived  home  our  excite- 
ment turned  to  disappointment  as  we  wit- 
nessed   demonstrations     objecting     to     the 
United  Slates  actions.  These  people  obvious- 
ly are  misinformed  about  the  grave  danger 
the   American   citizens   and   Grenada   were 
reallv  in.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  as  ol 
today    we    have    been    asked    to    speak    to 
schools,    groups,    the    salvation    army    and 
leagues  in  defense  of  the  actions  iha    you 
and  the  United  States  took.  Hopefully  we 
can  convey  to  them  the  true  threat  that  was 
opposing  us.  Not  only  a  future  threa    but 
ttie  immediate  threat  of  every  one  of  the 
American.s'  lives. 

We  thank  God  for  protecting  us,  and  we 
thank  vou  and  the  Rangers  for  saving  us. 
With  gratitude  and  love. 

Ted  and  Jann  Stathos.* 


JUST  WHO  ARE  OUR  NATION'S 
FRIENDS? 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr    YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   once  again  some  of  our  supposed 
friends  and  allies  have  run  for  rover  at 
the  United  Nations. 

NATO  allies,  neighboring  countries 
in  our  hemisphere  and  the  large-st  re- 
cipients of  our  foreign  aid  dollars  all 
ioined  with  the  Communisi-bloc  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  supporting  a  U.N. 
resolution  condemning  our  efforts  m 
Grenada.  Although  some  of  our  allies 
decided  rather  than  oppo.se  the  United 
Stales  thev  would  take  no  po.sition  and 
abstain  on  the  vote,  our  close.st  friends 
such  as  Britain.  Japan.  West  Germa- 
ny and  Canada  did  us  no  favor  as  they 
i,ssued    public   statements   during    the 
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debate  critical  of  the  United  States. 
These  closest  of  friends  were  not  so 
critical  the  many  times  we  came  to 
their  aid  in  a  time  of  need. 

As  William  Buckley  stated  so  aptly 
in  a  column  for  the  Washington  Post 
Wednesdav  referring  to  a  similar  vote 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  "The 
vote  of  our  allies  calls  into  question 
the  moral  architecture  of  the  Western 
alliance:  Are  we  or  are  we  not  in  the 
business  of  stopping  Communist  impe- 
rialism?" 

The  United  Nations  ha.s  failed  miser- 
ably in  its  effort.s  to  preserve  peace  iri 
the  w^orld  throughout  Us  38  years  of 
existence. 

■V^^here   was   the   United   Nations   in 
1979    when    the    Soviets    invaded    Af- 
ghanistan? Where  was  the  United  Na^ 
tions  when  the  Soviet  Union  instituted 
marshal  law  m  Poland'.'  Where  was  the 
United      Nations      when      the      PLO 
launched     terrorist     attacks     against 
Israel    from    Lebanon'-"    And   most    re- 
cently, where  has  the  United  Nations 
been  since  the  terrorist  attack  on  our 
Marine    compound     m    Beirut?    The 
answer   to   all    these   questions   is   the 
United  Nations  has  been  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Instead  of  sending  advisers 
and    peacekeeping    forces    to    trouble 
spots  in  the  world,  such  as  Lebanon, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  high-living 
delegates  pass  re.solution  after  worth- 
less resolution  in  New  York  while  con- 
flicts rage  all  over  the  world. 

And  what  about  nations  like  Taiwan 
who  respect  world  peace  and  uphold 
the  guidelines  of  the  organization:' 
The  United  Nations  responds  by  kick- 
ing out  Taiwan  as  they  did  in  October 
1971  and  persistently  threatens  to  do 
the  same  with  Israel. 

In  addition  to  its  ineffectiveness  at 
protecting  world  peace,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  proven  even  more  useless  to 
the  United  States.  Even  though  we 
continue  to  prop  up  this  ■internation- 
al peace  keeping  organization  as  its 
largest  financial  contributor,  we  are 
constantly  the  target  of  abuse  by  its 
member  nations.  Sadly  enough,  the 
member  nations  who  are  so  critical  of 
us  one  dav  are  the  same  nations  who 
come  to  us  for  help  m  their  time  of 

need.  ,  . 

As  James  J.  Kilpatnck  wrote  in  his 
column  for  November's  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business,  the  ridicule  our  Nation 
IS  subjected  to  conjures  up  an  image  of 
Uncle  Sam  walking  through  the  halls 
of  the  United  Nations  with  an  invita- 
tional sign  on  the  seat  of  his  pants 
saving  "Kick  Me." 

For  manv  vears.  I  have  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions It  .serves  little  purpose  but  to 
waste  American  taxpayer's  dollars 
while  providing  an  international 
forum  from  which  our  Nation  is  sub- 
jected to  unfounded  and  unnecessary 
"harras.sment.  That  is  why  many  of  us 
in  Congress  so  loudly  applauded  our 
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the  year  1  dure  are  many  reasons  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  hold  U.N.  ses- 
sions in  other  part.s  of  the  world,  not 
the  lea-st  of  which  it  would  eliminate 
the  sanctuary  it  provides  for  Soviet 
KCiB  agents  to  conduct  their  spy  busi- 
ness rijjht  here  in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr  Kilpatnck  said  in  his  column, 
■•Getting  the  U.S.  out  of  the  U.N.  may 
not  be  politically  feasible.  Getting  the 
U.N.  out  of  the  U.S.  is  by  no  means  an 
impossible  goal.  " 

[FYom  the  Nation's  Business.  November 
1983] 
Move  the  United  Nation?  Well.  Why  not? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatricki 
Toward  the  end  of  September.  Ambassa 
dor  Charles   Lichenstein.   our   No.   2  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  performed 
a  notable  public  service.  He  got  our  collec- 
tive minds  off  such  melancholy  topics  as  the 
Korean  airliner,  the  hostilities  in  Lebanon 
and  the  forensic  offenses  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  Watt.   Lichenstein  gave  every- 
body a  good  laugh.  He  suggested— ho.  ho— 
that  if  the  Soviets  and  their  buddies  in  the 
U.N    didn't  like  American  hospitality,  they 
could   move   the   whole   of   the   U.N.   some- 
where else:    •My  government  will  put  no  im- 
pediment in  your  way." 

Nobody  took  the  ambassador  seriously. 
After  .some  preliminary  eye-rolling,  the 
White  House  announced  stiffly  that  Lichen 
stein  was  voicing  no  more  than  a  personal 
opinion.  President  Reagan  had  a  livelier 
sense  of  humor;  he  suggested  mildly  that 
the  example  of  Persephone  might  be  consid- 
ered—let th  U.N.  annually  spend  six  months 
in  Moscow,  six  months  in  New  York.  Lichen- 
stein had  told  the  Soviets  they  could  sail 
"into  the  sunset."  The  New  York  Daily 
News  huffily  reminded  the  ambassador  that 
when  one  is  in  Manhattan,  the  sun  sets  over 
New  Jersey.  Columnist  Mary  McGrory 
thought  the  President  had  a  good  idea,  but 
she  wondered  how  members  of  the  U.N. 
General  A.ssembly  would  survive  the 
wretched  dry  cleaning  services  of  Moscow: 
They  all  would  reek  of  kero.sene. 

Sen.  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum  (R  Kans.  i. 
striking  a  hot  iron,  won  lopsided  Senate  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  whacking  half  a 
billion  dollars  off  the  U.S.  appropriations  to 
the  U.N.  over  the  next  four  years.  New 
York  s  Mayor  Edward  Koch  termed  the 
U.N.  a  cesspool.  Across  the  whole  broad  land 
columnists  and  editorial  writers  whooped 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  getting  the 
United  Nations  out  of  the  United  States. 
But  8s  I  read  the  returns,  none  of  these 
people  really  meant  it. 

Well,  confound  it.  I  mean  it.  Let  us  cut  the 
comedy  for  a  few  minutes  and  inquire,  in  all 
seriousness,  if  it  is  not  time  to  let  the  United 
Nations  go  the  way  of  the  old  League  of  Na 
tions.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  U.N. 
has  failed  absolutely.  ILs  working  agencies 
have  performed  usefully  in  such  fields  as 
health,  communications  and  postal  .services 
Prom  time  to  time,  the  General  Assembly 
has  provided  a  forum  in  which  the  United 
States  could  speak  for  at  least  a  few  minutes 
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without  interruption.  President  K.;u.iii 
seized  such  as  opportunity  in  his  adUn  ;v,  ot 
September  26  on  arms  control. 

But  surely  it  is  clear  by  this  time,  after  38 
years,  that  the  United  Nations  has  failed 
abysmally  in  Its  primary  task,  which  is  to 
maintain"  international  peace"  and  to 
-suppress  acts  of  aggression  '  Ralph  Kinney 
Bennett,  writing  In  Reader's  Digest,  counts 
140  wars  that  have  erupted  around  the 
globe  during  the  life  of  the  U.N.  Willy-nilly, 
nations  will  act  In  what  they  perceive  to  be 
their  national  interest:  Argentina  will  make 
a  grab  for  the  Falklands,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  invade  Afghanistan.  Iraq  and  Iran  will 
war  on  each  other,  Israel  and  Syria  will 
tangle  over  Lebanon.  Resolutions  of  the 
U.N.  are  soap  bubbles,  pretty  but  empty,  sig- 
nifying nothing. 

It  is  urged  in  the  U.N .s  defense  that  It 
provides  a  place-the  only  place— where  all 
nations  may  talk  among  themselves.  But 
the  General  Assembly  in  recent  years  has 
been  little  more  than  tower  of  babble.  There 
are  158  members  now.  Most  of  them  are  rab- 
idly anti  American.  Some  of  them  are  no 
larger  than  small  cities:  Vanuatu  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  113.000,  St  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines  have  120,000  inhabitants.  St. 
Lucia  counts  125.000  The  As.sembly's  rule 
of  one  nation,  one  vote.  Is  a  travesty  upon 
the  realities  of  population,  wealth  and 
power. 

What  sense  does  it  make  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  pouring  the  taxpayers  dol 
lars  into  dumbshow'  The  figure  of  Uncle 
Sam  limp.s  pathetically  through  these 
marble  halls,  a  target  of  ridicule  and  contu- 
mely; on  the  seat  of  his  pants  is  an  invita- 
tional sign  that  says.  Kick  Me. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  Congress  will  ever  cut  off  funds  entire- 
ly for  the  U.N.  We  will  continue  to  be  kicked 
around.  But  is  there  any  good  reason  for  us 
to  be  kicked  around  In  New  York""  Nothing 
in  the  U.N.  Charter  requires  that  the  orga 
nizatlon  make  its  headquarters  along  the 
East  River.  The  city  of  New  York  may  bene 
fit  marginally  from  the  presence  of  the  U.N. 
as  a  tourist  attraction,  but  this  is  a  flimsy 
consideration.  Of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  existence  of  the  U.N.  as  a  marvelously 
convenient  center  for  Soviet  espionage.  The 
Soviet  Union  maintains  a  delegation  of 
more  than  250  persons;  another  250  Soviet 
nationals  are  employed  by  the  U.N.  in  secre- 
tarial and  administrative  positions.  Why 
not,  seriously,  ship  the  whole  shebang  to 
Moscow?  Or  to  Geneva?  Or  to  Berlin? 

Getting  the  U.S.  out  of  the  U.N.  may  not 
be  politically  feasible.  Getting  the  U.N  out 
of  the  U.S.  IS  by  no  means  an  impossible 
goal.  Ambassador  Lichenstein  spoke  in  jest. 
We  ought  to  consider  his  thought  in  ear- 
nest. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  2,  1983) 
And  the  U.N.  Conscience 
(By  William  F  Buckley) 

The  professional  bemoaners  were  hit  hard 
by  the  rapturous  gratitude  of  the  medical 
students  who  made  it  back  from  Grenada. 
And  we  have  the  word  of  the  governor  gen- 
eral that  he  was  being  held  illegally  in  de- 
tention; and  that  indeed  he  had  solicited 
American  intervention.  It  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained how  it  Is  that  Great  Britain's  repre 
-sentative  in  the  United  Nations,  who  serves 
the  same  queen  as  the  governor  general  in 
Grenada,  should  have  abstained  when  the 
United  States  was  held  up  to  censure  for 
what  we  did  in  Grenada.  Prance  voted 
against  us.  FYance  believes  in  armed  inter- 
vention by  America  only  when  that  inter- 
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ventlon  Is  In  France  to  rescue  FYance  from 
tx-cupation  by  other  powers. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  as  usual,  performed  In 
the  United  Nations  with  high  style,  defend- 
ing the  intervention  by  America  and  the 
Caribbean  powers  by  reasoning  at  once  tra- 
ditional and  compelling  It  is  difficult  to 
recall  the  Augustan  Age  of  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  when  he  was  in  the  United  Na 
tions.  an  institution  about  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke  so  eloquently.  In  those  days  he 
sounded  like  Churchill.  Today  he  .sounds 
like  Olaf  Palme  If  in  1975,  back  when  Moy- 
nihan was  ripping  the  veil  off  U.N.  hypocri- 
sy, someone  had  predicted  that  a  few  years 
later  he  would  denounce  a  preemptive  strike 
against  a  little  communist  .satellite  arming 
itself  to  agitate  the  eastern  end  of  the  Car- 
ibbean basin  as  Nicaragua  does  to  the  west- 
ern end  as  "an  act  of  war.  "  Moynihan  s  sup- 
porters would  have  thought  the  accuser 
mad. 

"I  don't  know.  "  said  Moynihan,  "that  you 
restore  democracy  at  the  point  of  a  bayo- 
net." One  takes  it  our  scholar-statesman  has 
forgotten  how  we  brought  democracy  back 
to  Germany  and  Japan,  notwithstanding 
that  these  were  military  enterprises  In 
which  he  figured.  Ah  well,  someone  said  the 
other  day.  "I  guess  Dorian  Gray  is  running 
for  national  office."  Perhaps  so,  but  sensible 
advisers  should  tell  him  that  the  way  to  run 
against  Walter  Mondalc  Isn't  to  occupy  a 
position  that  makes  Mondale  sound  like 
Barry  Goldwater. 

There  will  be  much  to  reflect  on  in  the 
next  few  days.  The  military  expedition  into 
Grenada  was  an  act  of  resolution  and  high 
statesmanship.  The  vote  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Is  yet  one 
more  of  those  self-discrediting  acts  that 
serve  to  remind  us  how  useless  the  body  is. 
The  vote  of  our  allies  calls  into  question  the 
moral  architecture  of  the  Western  alliance: 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  in  the  business  of  stop- 
ping communist  imperialism?  And  we  have 
evidence  that  whatever  the  complexion  of 
the  White  House,  it  is  capable  of  decisive 
action  • 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav   Nfuvmber  4.  1983 
.Mr     K}-;.MI'     .Mr    Speaker,    Carl   T. 
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on  the  American  mtervi  r,' i.  m 
nada.  He  puts  hiirseH  m  liic  - 
an  East  Caribbean  leader  and 
as  a  liberal  and  a  black,  on  tht 
ty  and  political  problems  swirling 
around  recent  events  in  that  region.  I 
commend  him  lur  tus  effort  to  put  a 
broader  pe  rspet  t  iw  on  this  i.ssue.  Mr. 
Rowan's  messsige  is  simple  yet  crucial: 
If  Americans  believe  in  the  moral  su- 
periority of  freedom  and  democracy, 
they  must  be  uillin^:  u<  take  prudent 
action  to  d.  ;.  at  uranir.  ;uid  to  pro- 
tect our  oun  and  our  triends  ,security. 
We  obviously  cannot  go  everywhere  in 
the  world  or  bear  all  the  burdens  of 


defending   freedom,    but   the   idea   of 


pasiiifj  the  price.  a.s  taught  by  John 
Kennedy,  is  still  alive  in  our  hearts 
and  manifests  itself  in  what  promi.ses 
to  be  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Grenada.  We  should  pray  that  no  one 
e\er  forgets  that  while  the  price  is 
hiK'h.  I  he  price  of  losing  democracy  is 
even  higher  As  Mr.  Rowan  says  in  his 
essav,  "given  the  context  of  the  crisis 
in  the  East  Caribbean,  the  United 
States  could  not  honorably  refuse  to 
respond." 

Grenada  Black  Conscience  .  .  . 
The  invasion  of  Grenada  produced  a  lot  of 
agony  of  conscience  for  liberals  and  demo- 
crats, and  especially  black  Americans.  The 
natural  thing  would  have  been  for  them  to 
embrace  Walter  Mondale's  statement  that 
the  invasion  "undermines  our  ability  to  ef- 
fectively criticize  what  the  Soviets  have 
done  in  their  brutal  intervention  In  Afghan- 
istan, in  Poland  and  elsewhere." 

But  many  Democrats  and  liberals  reject 
the  Mondale  line.  Black  Americans,  viewing 
the  invasion  as  a  big  "white'"  country  crush 
ing  a  tiny  black  one.  might  normally  join 
the  Rev.  Je.sse  Jackson  in  crying  that  all 
Americans  "should  feel  a  sense  of  outrage 
and  dl.sgrace.  "  But  there  was  no  outpouring 
of  black  denunciation— just  a  lot  of  black 
ambivalence.  I  heard  some  blacks  expres.s 
disgust  over  two  leaders  of  small  Caribbean 
countries  sitting  in  "photo  opportunities" 
where  Reagan  posed  as  their  savior,  even  at 
the  time  Reagan  was  firing  three  members 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  heard 
allegations,  made  without  evidence,  that 
these  Caribbean  leaders  never  really  wanted 
a  U.S.  Invasion,  but  were  "bought  "  into  col 
laboratlon  by  Reagan's  promises  of  U.S.  aid 
But  in  deciding  whether  to  support  or  con- 
demn the  invasion,  I  think  a  lot  of  liberals 
and  blacks  did  what  I  did:  we  put  ourselves 
In  the  place  of  these  Caribbean  leaders. 
Here  is  the  chronology  of  events  that  I  face 
as  I  sit  in  their  shoes: 

I  see  democratic  government  wiped  out  as 
Maurice  Bishop  takes  over  along  with  other 
leftists  who  call  themselves  the  "revolution 
ary  council." 

In  1979  I  see  the  beginning  of  a  massive 
Cuban  buildup  on  Grenada,  Including  arms 
that  could  be  given  to  dissidents  in  my  coun 
try.  I  express  my  concern  to  Bishop,  who 
.sa.vs  he  is  "in  control  of  things"  and  will 
consider  reverting  to  constitutional  govern 
ment. 

My  representatives  in  Grenada  report  to 
me  that  Bishop  seems  to  be  falling  out  of 
favor  with  his  deputy  prime  mini.sler,  with 
Gen.  Hudson  Austin  and  other  Marxist  ac- 
tivists who  are  having  more  and  more  clan- 
destine meetings  with  the  Cubans  and  the 
incredibly  large  number  of  Russians  on  the 
island.  My  unease  deepens  .  and  climbs 
close  to  panic  when  on  Oct.  12  Bishop  is  put 
under  house  arrest  and  supplanted  b\ 
Austin,  head  of  the  Revolutionary  Miiitar> 
Council. 

When  Bishop  is  executed  on  Oct  19,  I  am 
telephoned  by  other  Caribbean  leadeis 
about  raising  a  multinational  force  to  deal 
with  what  we  all  perceive  to  be  a  mush 
rooming  menace  within  our  midst. 

We  meet  and  face  the  reality  that  no  com 
bination  of  military  and  police  forces  in  our 
Caribbean  countries  can  hope  to  strike  at 
Grenada  and  smash  the  communi.st  forces 
we  believe  to  be  on  the  i.sland.  We  know 
that  only  the  United  States  has  .sufficient 
power  to  deal  with  this  threat  But  I  a.sk 
mv.self  whether  I.  a  black  leader  m  the  Car 
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ibbean,  can  ask  for  US  military  interven- 
tion without  being  branded  a  traitor"  for 
life. 

Then  my  colleagues  and  I  get  a  secret 
mes.sage  requesting  military  help  from  Gre- 
nada's governor  general,  who  is  being  held 
under  house  arrest.  I  conclude  that  I  must 
join  in  a  call  for  U.S.  military  intervention. 

Given  the  context  of  crisis  in  the  East 
Caribbean,  the  United  Slates  could  not  hon- 
orably refuse  to  respond.  A  remarkable 
number  of  liberals  and  blacks  understand 
this.* 


WINTER  NAVIGATION 
CONSTITUENTS  OBJECT 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678,  to  provide 
for  the  con.servation  and  development 
of  water-related  resources.  In  section 
1123.  the  committee  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a  full 
year  extension  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  10- 
month  extension  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

My  Congressional  District  borders  a 
rna.ior  connecting  channel  of  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  Acro,ss  my  district, 
constituents  remember  all  too  well  the 
attempts  in  the  1970's  to  extend  the 
navigation  sea.son.  The  corps  demon- 
stration program  operated  the  water- 
way from  1971  through  1979  during 
the  winter  months  to  test  the  viability 
of  winter  navigation.  While  few  com- 
panies could  afford  to  operate  their 
commercial  vessels  in  the  winter 
months  during  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, those  few  that  did  made  it  more 
than  apparent  to  the  people  living  on 
the  lakes  that  winter  navigation  must 
be  stopped. 

Since  this  past  August,  these  people 
have  almost  literally  taken  to  the 
streets  in  outrage  at  the  current  com- 
mittee proposal  Letters  from  constitu- 
ents and  resolutions  from  organiza- 
tions and  local  units  of  government 
have  poured  into  my  office.  These 
peoplt>  are  angry  because  they  have  al- 
ready experienced  winter  navigation. 
These  people  know  the  destruction  of 
their  waterfront  property;  the  threat 
to  wildlife  populations:  the  murderous 
impact  on  fisheries  and  submerged 
flora  and  fauna;  and  the  deterioration 
of  their  recreation  resources— an  inte- 
gral component  of  their  per.sonal  and 
economic  livelihood.  They  are  further 
baffled  by  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  multihundred-milllon  dollar  project 
during  a  period  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  constituents 
recent  correspondence  on  winter  na\i- 
gation; 
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Macomb  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 
Mount  Clemens.  Mich..  September  6.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Bonior. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

B.C. 
Subject:  Resolution  opposing  winter  naviga- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Dear  Congressman  Bonior;  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  the  Macomb  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  at  a  meeting  held  August 
25.  1983,  formally  adopted  the  attached  res- 
olution opposing  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
its  connecting  channels  during  the  winter 
months. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners that  such  action  would  create  a  dev- 
astating effect  to  the  environment  and 
animal  life  inhabiting  all  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels,  which  would 
not  be  compensated  for  by  any  supposed  fi- 
nancial benefits  which  may  be  derived. 

The  Macomb  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, therefore,  respectfully  requests  and 
urges  you  to  take  necessary  action  to  defeat 
this  proposed  legislation.  Your  favorable  re- 
sponse to  this  request  would  be  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Johnson. 
Chairperson.  Macomb  County 

Board  of  Commissioners. 
Attachment. 

Official  Resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Macomb  County,  Macomb 

A  resolution  opposing  winter  navigation 
on  the  great  lakes 

Commissioners  Raymond  H.  Trombley. 
Hubert  J.  Vander  Putlen  and  Patrick  J. 
Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  offers 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  Macomb  County  Board  of 
Commussioners  views  with  serious  concern 
and  opposes  the  proposed  Winter  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting 
channels,  and. 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  devestaimg  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Its  connecting  channels  and  especially 
Lake  St  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and. 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  County,  the  dangers  to  the 
environment  m  particular  the  fish.  fowl. 
and  mammals,  are  not  offset  by  the  sup- 
posed benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  Winter  Navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  lis  connecting  chan- 
nels. Now  therefore. 

Be    U    resolved    by    (he    Macomb    County 
Board  of  Conwnsswners  speaking  on  behalf 
of  all  county  citizens  as  follows: 
I 

That  By  These  Presents,  the  Macomb 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  hereby 
urges  the  United  Stales  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  T_'nited  States  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
Navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  con- 
necting channels  during  the  winter  months. 

II 
Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  representing  the 
State  of  Michigan.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  Governor  James  Blanchard. 
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OmciAL  Resolution  or  the  Board  or 
Trustees,  Charter  Township  or  Harrison 

A  RBSOLIITION  OPPOSING  WINTER  NAVIGATION 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  the  Charter  Town- 
ship of  Harrison  views  with  serious  concern 
and  opposes  the  proposed  Winter  Naviga 
tion  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connectinu 
channels,  and. 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant 
ed  and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  devastating  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels  and  especially 
Lake  St  Clair,  the  St  Clair  River,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and. 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
ta.xpayers  of  this  Township/County,  the 
dangers  to  the  environment  in  particular 
the  fish.  fowl,  and  mammals,  are  not  offset 
by  the  supposed  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  legislation  to  allow  Winter 
Navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  con- 
necting channels,  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved;  that  the  Board  of  the  Char 
ter  Township  of  Harrison  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  its  citizens  as  follows: 

That  By  These  Present,  the  Board  of  the 
Charter  Township  of  Harrison  hereby  urges 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate,  to  defeat  the 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  Navigation  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  it5  connecting  channel 
during  the  winter  months. 

Be  tt  further  resolved;  That  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  representing  the 
State  of  Michigan.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  Governor  James  Blanchard. 
Laura  M.  Paletta. 
Clerk.  Charter  Township  of  Harrison. 

COTTRELIVILLE  TOWNSHIP. 

Marine  City.  Afich..  October  17.  1983. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bonier. 
Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Received  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 8.  1983,  and  since  I  will  be  unable  to 
attend  either  of  the  hearings  on  extending 
the  Great  Lakes  winter  navigational  season, 
this  letter  is  being  written  to  express  our 
feelings. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  your  views  on 
terminating  winter  navigation. 

The  vessels  plying  the  Great  Lakes  during 
the  winter  season  break-up  the  ice  causing  it 
to  damage  docks  and  seawalls. 

Winter  navigation  also  makes  the  cost  ex- 
cessive for  the  Government,  namely  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  freeing  vessels  held  lay  the 
ice  floes.  Damage  is  al.so  caused  to  the  natu- 
ral environment. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  views. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  A.  Sochowicz 
SuperviaoT.  Cottrellville  Township. 

Charter  Township  or  Ea.st  China, 

St.  Clair.  Mich..  October  17.  1983. 
Congressman  David  E.  Bonior. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bonior:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  8  regarding  winter 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  our  Town- 
ship Board  went  on  record  supporting  your 
position  opposing  such  winter  navigation. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  havoc  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  ice  in  the  St.  Clair 
River  which  causes  flooding  in  the  low  lying 
areas  of  our  township.  As  a  result  of  such 
flooding,  families  have  had  to  move  out  of 
their  homes— more  than  once  in  a  winter. 
This  is  totally  a  heavy  burden  on  these  fam- 
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ilies  and  should  be  spared  this  extreme  in- 
convenience and  expense. 

If  it  is  so  important  to  ship  more  cargo,  it 
would  seem  more  logical  to  have  more  ves- 
.sels  operating  during  the  other  .seasons  of 
the  year.  We  have  noted  that  there  are  very 
few  vessels  operating  this  year  than  in  the 
past. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  gain  all  the  sup- 
port  you  can  to  prohibit   passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  permit   winter  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 
Sincerely. 

Betty  .Ann  Conley  (Mrs.), 

rownship  Clerk.m 
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CHANGES  TO  SAME-CONDITION 
DRAWBACK  LAW  INTRODUCED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

■   ',:: ".  ^^s'  •:  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  4316.  a  revised 
version  of  H.R.  3157.  relating  to  same- 
condition-duty  drawbacks  which  de- 
letes a  section  of  that  bill  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  ear- 
lier this  year.  That  section  added 
packaging  materials  used  for  packag- 
ing any  materials  eligible  for  same- 
condition  drawback  as  also  eligible  for 
drawback. 

The  new  bill  contains  language  from 
H.R.  3157  providing  for  substitution 
under  same-condition  drawback  law. 
Currently  substitution  is  available  for 
manufacturing  drawback  under  our 
customs  laws,  but  was  omitted  as  a 
part  of  the  same-condition  drawback 
law  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago.  My 
intention  at  the  time  the  original  law 
was  passed  was  to  conform  the  law  to 
that  of  manufacturing  drawback. 

Same-condition  drawback  law  en- 
ables companies  to  obtain  drawback— 
or  reimbursement  of  99  percent  of 
duty  paid  previously— on  materials 
previously  imported,  if  they  are  ex- 
ported in  the  same  condition,  or  if  in- 
cidental operations  are  performed  on 
the  materials  in  this  country,  such  as 
packaging,  testing,  and  adjusting.  Sub- 
stitution would  allow  companies  to  co- 
mingle  inventories  to  simplify  their  ac- 
counting systems  and  to  realize  cost 
efficiencies.  Importers  can  obtain 
drawback  on  exports  of  the  same 
number  of  items  that  are  fungible  or 
interchangeable.  The  items  do  not 
have  to  be  the  same  items  imported, 
but  the  exporter  would  have  to  prove 
that  they  are  fungible  goods.  Draw- 
back could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
total  number  of  items  imported. 

Several  minor  changes  were  made  in 
the  language  as  printed  in  H.R.  3157 
to  avoid  any  abuse  of  the  law.  First, 
the  wording  used  to  describe  the  sub- 
stituted merchandise,  "of  the  same 
kind  and  quality"  was  changed  to 
■fungible."  The  former  language  was 
thought  to  be  too  broad  and  possibly 
could  allow  companies  to  obtain  sub- 


stitution   drawback    on    items    which 
would  not  be  considered  commercially 
identical  under  the  law.  The  wording 
"fungible"  should  narruy.   rhi    di  ,r  ri[) 
tion  properly. 

The  other  substantive  change  made 
was  to  react  to  the  Customs  Service' 
concern  that  the  wording  of  H.R.  3157 
could  be  interpreted  that  companies 
could  use  import  documents  of  other 
companies  to  obtain  substitution  draw- 
back on  their  own  merchandise  or 
commodity.  Since  this  was  clearly  not 
the  intent  of  H.R.  3157.  I  have  amend- 
ed the  language  to  require  the  import 
and  exDort  must  be  made  by  the  same 
person. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new 
version,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  can 
be  considered  promptly  as  a  noncon- 
troversial  miscellaneous  tariff  bill. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R  4316 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  regarding 
same  condition  drawbaclis  and  same  kind 
and  quality  drawbacks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  313(j)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use.  1313(j))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  ( 3 ), 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'  i2i  If  merchandise  which  is  fungible  to 
'i)  imported  merchandise  upon  which  was 
paid  any  duty.  tax.  or  fee  because  of  its  im- 
portation: or  lii)  an  aggregate  of  such  im- 
ported merchandise  and  fungible  merchan- 
dise: either  of  which  has  been  imported  by  a 
person  prior  to  the  subsequent  exportation 
by  the  same  person  of  such  commercially 
identical  merchandise;— 

■■(A)  is.  before  the  close  of  a  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  impor- 
tation- 

•■(i)  exported  from  the  United  States;  or 

•■(ii)  destroyed  under  Customs  supervision; 
and 

■■<B)  is  not  used  within  the  United  States 
before  such  exportation  or  destruction; 
then  upon  such  exportation  or  destruction 
99  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each  such 
duty,  tax  or  fee  so  paid  shall  be  refunded  as 
drawback,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  imported  merchandise  may  ac- 
tually have  been  exported."  or  destroyed 
under  customs  supervision. • 


H.R.  4317 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation that  relates  to  a  very  controver- 
sial proposed  water  pipeline  project  af- 
fecting the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  I  have  been  joined  in 
this  effort  by  Congressman  Dan 
Daniel  of  Virginia  and  Congressman 
Tim  Valentine  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr  .^pi  :ik<  r.  itie  project  in  question 
|.>^  propuM  i  by  the  city  of  Virginia 
Bi  .K  t;  Va.  It  would  be  compri.sed  of 
;ii,  H4inil.-long.  60-inch  water  pipeline 
tliat  would  run  from  Lake  G;i.ston.  a 
lake  within  the  States  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Vir^Mnla.  to  the  rily  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.  The  pipeline  would  have  to 
rro.ss  26  rivers  and  streams  and  would 
require  construction  within  some  wet 
land  areas.  It  would  be  capable  of 
withdrawing  water  from  Lake  Gaston 
at  the  rate  of  60  million  gallons  per 
day.  This  water  would  be  transported 
to  the  cities  of  Virginia  Beach.  Chesa- 
peake. Isle  of  Wight  and  Franklin.  Va. 
Both  the  Wilmington  and  Norfolk 
district  offices  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  made  preliminary  find- 
ings that  the  proposed  pipeline  project 
would  have  no  significant  impact  on 
the  human  environment.  If  this  find- 
ing stands,  there  will  be  no  full- 
fledged  environmental  impact  state- 
ment as  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  simply  requires 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  go 
through  the  process  of  obtaining  the 
full  environmental  impact  statement 
before  any  permits  are  granted  for  the 
construction  of  this  project.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
unduly  interfere  with  the  normal  op- 
eration of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
environmental  permitting  matters. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  corps  does  a 
very  good  job  in  fulfilling  its  respon.si- 
bility  under  the  law.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  appear  unconcerned  about  the  le- 
gitimate needs  for  fresh  water  in  the 
Virginia  Beach  area.  However,  it  is 
nearly  the  unanimous  consensus  ol 
residents  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Gaston  and  the  Roanoke  River 
basin  that  the  perfunctory  environ- 
mertal  assessment  of  the  project  that 
has  been  done  by  the  corps  so  far  is  in- 
adequate. The  corps  has  u.sed  this  as- 
.sessment  to  conclude  that  no  signifi- 
cant environmental  impact  exists  and 
that  therefore  no  environmental 
impact  statement  is  needed. 

I  feel  certain  that  any  project  which 
would  require  construction  and  dredg- 
ing activities  over  an  84mile-long 
course  and  which  would  be  capable  of 
transferring  60  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day  out  of  Lake  Ga.ston  and 
the  Roanoke  River  basin  would  si^'nifi 
cantly  affect  the  human  environment 
A  full-fledged  environmental  impact 
statement  would  give  the  residents  of 
the  Roanoke  River  basin  and  the  resi 
dents  along  the  route  of  the  pipeline 
as  well  as  other  qualified  experts  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  any  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment that  might  result  from  the 
pipeline  and  its  operation.  Until  such  a 
full  review  process  is  completed.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  project  should  go  for- 
ward. I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col 
leagues  for  this  bill.» 


KXTENSIONS  OF  RHM.\RK^ 

THE  FASCINATING  SURVIVAL  OF 
THE  UKRAINIAN  CHURCH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

(If   NhW  VUKK 
IN    lilb    HOUSE  OF  representatives 

Fndav.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1984 
approaches  we  will  be  encountering 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

It  wa-s  in  1884  that  the  first  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  priest  left  the  Ukraine  to 
attend  to  the  pastoral  needs  of 
Ukrainian  immigrants.  Arriving  in  the 
United  States.  Father  Ivan  Voliansky 
established  the  first  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic parish  in  Shenandoah.  Pa.  Today, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  ha.s  great  vitality,  with 
300.000  faithful  in  165  parishes. 

In  this  20th  century,  when  the  world 
speaks  of  peace,  justice,  and  freedom, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  is 
being  truthlessly  persecuted  on  its 
native  territory— in  its  homeland  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  church  there  has 
been  forced  underground— as  were  the 
early  Christians  during  the  Roman 
persecution.  Five  million  faithful  of 
this  church  are  awaiting  defense  of 
their  human  rights  from  the  Holy  See 
and  all  people  of  good  will. 

I  have  come  to  have  a  great  under- 
standing and  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  history  of  this  church.  In  our 
Hou.se  Po.st  Office  Subcommittee  on 
Investigation's  probe  of  the  Soviet 
interruption  of  international  mail. 
many  Ukrainian  American  witnesses 
have  shared  the  fascinating  history  of 
their  church  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  some 
of  the  historical  documents  of  the 
church  and  in  an  effort  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  a 
portion  of  the  church  history  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
The  historical  background  follows: 

Historical  Background 
.A.s  Kievan  Rus.  Ukraine  was  independent 
Irom  the  9th  to  the  14th  century  and  was  a 
great  European  power.  It  was  again  inde- 
pendent dunnj!  the  Ccssack  era  in  the  17th 
century.  In  the  20lh  century,  with  the  fall 
of  the  tsarist  regime  in  the  Rus.sian  Empire 
and  the  collap.se  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  the  Ukrainians  again  proclaimed  in- 
dependence and  e.stablished  the  Ukrainian 
National  Repubhr.  On  January  22.  1919.  in 
Iront  of  the  Sobor  of  St.  Sophia  m  Kiev,  the 
unification  of  the  terntone.s  formerly  under 
the  occupation  of  Russia  and  AustroHunga- 
ry  in  one  Ukrainian  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. In  consequence  of  international 
peace  agreements  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I.  Ukrainian  territories  were  al- 
located to  four  states:  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Sociali.st  Republics.  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1941.  the  Ukrainian.'?  cap- 
italized on  the  Soviet -German  clash  and  on 
June  30.  1941  proclaimed  independence. 
But.  this  was  soon  terminated  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many Following  the  Yalta  agreements  after 
the  World  War  II.  most  of  the  Ukrainian 
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territories  were  incorporated  into  Soviet 
Union  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. 

The  tragedy  of  Ukraine  is  rooted  in  its 
strategic  geographical  position,  the  wealth 
of  its  natural  resources,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  which  has  made  it  "the  bread  basket 
of  Europe." 

The  Origin  of  Christianity,  in  Rus— 
Ukraine  dates  back  to  the  9th  century.  At 
that  time  the  principality  of  Kiev  main- 
tained a  clo.se  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tionship with  Byzantium.  These  contacts 
exerted  a  great  impact  on  Kievan  Rus  and 
when  its  people  accepted  Christianity  they 
became  Byzantine  Christians. 

Princes  Olah.  wife  of  Prince  Ihor.  was  the 
first  member  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Kievan  Rus  to  embrace  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. In  988  her  son.  Volodymyr  the  Great 
(972-1015).  officially  introduced  Chistianity 
into  his  country.  This  was  sixty-six  years 
before  the  schism  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  was 
its  Primate  and  he  functioned  as  a  Major- 
Archbishop.  The  Church  enjoyed  adminis- 
trative autonomy  from  both  Constantinople 
and  Rome. 

The  schism  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople came  in  1054.  Striving  for  complete 
administrative  independence  from  both 
Constantinople  and  Rome  while  preserving 
unity  in  dogmatic  matters  with  Rome— the 
Universal  Church— the  native  Ukrainian 
clergy  did  not  join  their  Byzantine  brethren 
in  the  schism.  The  Mongolian  invasions  of 
the  13th  century  and  the  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Kievan  RuS  finally  led  to  a 
break  with  Rome.  But.  in  1596.  in  the  Union 
of  Brest,  the  Ukrainian  hierarchs  reestab- 
lished the  union  of  their  Church  with 
Rome. 

From  Kiev.  Christianity  had  spread  to  re- 
gions of  the  east  and  north  where  the  Met- 
ropolitan of  Kiev  exercised  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. The  presence  of  Kievan  Metropoli- 
tans in  the  principality  of  Muscovy,  where 
they  had  come  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
Tartar  invasion,  strengthened  this  principal- 
ity and  was  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Metropolitan  See  in  Moscow 
i1448j  and  finally  its  elevation  to  patriar- 
chal rank  m  1589. 

In  the  17th  century  the  rulers  of  Muscovy 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  conquest  of  its 
neighbors.  Tsar  Peter  I  (1682-1725)  found  it 
politically  expedient  to  adopt  the  name 
■Rossiya"  (Russia)  for  his  empire.  This  led 
to  the  misconception  existing  to  date  that 
Kievan  Rus  was  part  of  Russian  territory. 

Today  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
falls  into  two  classifications— the  "Mother 
Church"  in  Ukraine  which  has  been  denied 
legal  existence  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
become  the  "Church  of  the  Modern  Cata- 
combs" and  the  "Daughter  Church"  in  the 
diaspora  with  its  faithful  scattered  through- 
out the  world. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  MODERN  CATACOMBS 

In  the  fall  of  1939.  the  armies  of  Nazi  Ger- 
manv  and  the  Soviet  Union  shattered  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  the  invasion  of 
Poland.  The  Red  Army  occupied  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  Ukraine-the  part  of 
Ukraine  which  had  been  incorporated  into 
Poland  after  World  War  I. 

The  elderly  and  ailing  Metropolitan  of 
Kiev-Halych.  Andrij  Sheptytsky,  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  Communism  in  his  1936  pasto- 
ral letter.  In  it  he  presented  an  uncanny 
analysis  of  the  possibility  of  a  Communist 
penetration  into  western  Ukraine  and  east- 
ern   Europe.    He   wrote:    "Communists   are 
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atheists.  Communists  are  not  honest.  .  .  . 
Wherever  Communist  Bolsheviks  appear 
churches  burn  and  innocent  blood  flow.s 
Their  footsteps  leave  imprints  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial blood  of  innocent  victims.  .  .  .  Our 
Church,  together  with  the  Universal 
Church,  needs  fearless  priests,  priests  ready 
for  the  greatest  sacrifice  as  were  early 
Christians." 

When  Metropolitan  Sheptytsky's  prophe- 
sy of  a  Communist  invasion  came  to  pass,  he 
acted  to  assure  a  successor  to  himself  who 
would  possess  the  traits  of  character  of 
which  he  wrote  in  1936.  For  his  Auxiliary 
Bishop  with  the  right  to  succession  he  chose 
Rev.  Dr.  Josyf  Slipyj.  rector  of  the  Theo- 
logical Academy  of  Lviv. 

The  first  two  years  of  Soviet  occupation  of 
western  Ukrame  was  the  period  of  Soviet- 
German  cooperation.  It  was  not  politically 
expedient  for  the  Communists  to  enter 
upon  a  full-scale  persecution  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Church  because  they  were  not 
certain  of  the  outcome  of  the  shaky  alli- 
ance. They  conducted  a  policy  of  slow  stran- 
gulation of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 
The  Communists  stopped  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  church  properties;  imposition  of 
high  taxes  on  properties  not  confiscated;  re- 
moval of  religious  objects  from  classrooms: 
banning  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools: 
and  the  abolition  of  Sundays  by  making 
them  working  days.  But.  the  faithful  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  paid  the  taxes, 
supported  the  priests,  supplieu  Metropoli- 
tan Sheptytsky  and  the  monasteries  with 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life.  They 
packed  the  open  churches  every  day  of  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  The  Commu- 
nists dared  to  arrest  only  a  small  number  of 
the  most  outspoken  priests  and  this  just 
before  their  retreat  from  Ukraine  upon  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet-German  alli- 
ance. Two  priests— the  Rev.  Dr.  Konrad  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Ishchak  were  executed  and  Bishop 
Josyf  Slipyj  narrowly  escaped  death.  As  he 
wrote:  "Terrible,  indeed,  was  the  retreat  of 
the  Bolsheviks  ...  A  Bolshevik  tank  ap- 
peared liefore  the  Cathedral.  The  police 
forced  us  out  of  our  homes  and  Imes  us  up 
against  the  wall.  The  NKVD  even  tore  off 
my  cassock.  We  stood  for  two  or  three  hours 
with  machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  tanks, 
and  cannons  behind  us.  We  made  an  act  of 
contrition  and  awaited  death.  Prom  time  to 
time  they  would  check  on  us.  Finally,  an  of- 
ficer appeared  and  set  us  free." 

In  the  summer  of  1944.  the  Soviet  troops 
reoccupied  western  Ukraine.  This  time  they 
were  more  sure  of  themselves.  They  were 
allies  of  the  western  Democracies  in  the 
effort  to  crush  Nazism  With  the  Allied  mili- 
tary power  backing  them,  the  Soviets  no 
longer  feared  an  uprising  of  the  people. 

On  November  1.  1944.  Metropolitan  Shep- 
tytsky died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Josyf  Slipyj.  The  Communist  press  began  a 
vicious  campaign  to  blacken  the  name  of  his 
predecessor.  This  signaled  the  beginning  of 
open  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church.  In  an  attempt  to  avert  this.  Metro- 
politan Slipyj  sent  a  delegation  of  several 
priests  to  Moscow  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  coexistence.  As  a  token  of  good  will  they 
brought  with  them  a  donation  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  rubles  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  in  the  \^ar  The  enmity  of  the  au 
thorities  towar  l  M>  'ropolitan  Josyf  and  the 
entire  Ukrainian  C'aiholic  Church  was  obvi- 
ous. They  demanded  complete  subservience 
to  Communism  and  put  forth  the  require- 
ment to  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  sever  affiliation  with  the  Apostolic  See 
and    consent    to    incorporation     into    the 
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Moscow  Patriarchate.  Such  conditions  were 
unacceptable  to  the  Primate  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Church. 

On  April  11.  1945.  Metropolitan  Slipyj  and 
four  bishops  Nykyta  Budka.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Lviv;  Gregory  Khomyshyn. 
Bishop  of  Stanislaviv  and  hus  Auxiliary 
Bishop.  Ivan  Latyshevsky;  and  Mykola 
Charnet-sky.  Apostolic  Visitator  of  Vol- 
hynia— were  arrested.  This  was  the  entire 
episcopate  of  Halych.  In  Germany.  Rt.  Rev. 
Verhun.  the  Apostolic  Visitator  for  Ukraini- 
an Catholics,  was  also  arrested. 

The  arrest  of  the  bishops  was  followed  by 
a  mass  arrest  of  priests,  a  draft  of  seminar- 
ians Into  the  service  of  the  Red  Army,  and 
confiscation  of  church  properties.  On 
March  8.  1946.  a  so-called  "Synod  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church"  was  convened 
at  Lviv.  Not  a  single  Ukrainian  Catholic 
bishop  participated.  The  conclave  had  no 
canonical  basis.  Yet.  it  proclaimed  a  "volun- 
tary union"  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Moscow. 

The  imprisoned  bishops  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  were  asked  to  recognize 
and  join  the  apostasy.  They  refused.  There- 
upon their  Church  was  declared  illegal  and 
persecution  of  it  was  intensified.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  conduct  religious  services.  Arrests 
of  priests  were  accelerated.  The  bishops  ar- 
rested one  year  earlier  were  now  given  long 
sentences  In  Soviet  labor  camps.  Metropoli- 
tan Slipyj  was  given  an  eight-year  sentence 
and  sent  to  Siberia.  Then  the  Communists 
began  the  arrest  of  the  remaining  Ukrainian 
bishops:  Jo.saphat  Kocylovsky.  Bishop  of 
Peremyshl  and  his  Auxiliary  Bishop  Greg- 
ory Lakota:  Vasyl  Hopko.  the  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Priashiv;  Theodore  RomZa. 
Bishop  of  Mukachiv:  and  Pavlo  Goydych, 
Apostolic  Visitator  and  Bishop  of  Priashiv 
They  arrested  a  total  of  eleven  bishops,  two 
Apostolic  Visitators,  2,951  priests,  and  hun- 
dreds of  monks  and  nuns.  Of  the  imprisoned 
hierarchs  only  two  survived  their  sentences: 
Metropolitan  Slipyj  and  Bishop  Hopko.  In 
the  words  of  Metropolitan  Slipyj:  "Rivers  of 
blood  and  mountains  of  t>odies"  was  the 
price  paid  by  Ukrainian  Catholics  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  1953  news  began  to  trickle  out  of  Sibe- 
ria that  Metropolitan  Slipyj  was  alive  and 
had  completed  his  first  sentence  at  hard 
lat>or  in  the  camps.  In  1958  he  completed 
his  second  sentence  but  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Lviv.  In  exile  he  was  ordered 
not  to  engage  in  any  pastoral  work.  But  on 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  installation 
as  bishop.  Archbishop  Slipyj  wrote  a  pasto- 
ral letter  to  the  faithful  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church.  In  it  he  said:  "Do  not 
doubt  but  revive  in  your  hearts  an  unshaken 
faith  that  our  Church  will  rise  again."  Once 
again  Metropolitan  Slipyj  was  condemned. 
The  faith  to  which  the  Confessor  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  encouraged  his 
flock  enabled  him  to  survive  eighteen  years 
of  imprisonment  — not  merely  under  house 
arrest  but  at  hard  labor  under  the  harshest 
conditions. 

Upon  the  intercession  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  Metropolitan  Slipjy  was  released 
from  imprisonment  in  February  of  1963.  Re 
specting  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  he 
went  to  the  Vatican  — but  not  before  ordain- 
ing a  bishop  for  the  Church  of  Modern 
Catacombs.  He  left  a  living  Church  in  the 
underground.  No  .sooner  is  one  .secretly  or- 
dained bishop  arrested,  as  was  Bishop  Vasyl 
Velychkowsky  after  Metropolitan  Slipyj  was 
at  the  Vatican,  then  the  Soviet  police  begin 
their  constant  search   for  another.   Not  a 
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single  Ukrainian  Catholic  church  is  open  for 
worship,  yet  Liturgies  are  celebrated  secret- 
ly in  forests,  fields,  and  private  homes,  the 
dead  are  buried,  the  children  are  baptized, 
and  the  sick  are  comforted  by  Catholic 
priests.  No  monasteries  or  convents  exist  le- 
gally and  openly— yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
religious  working  quietly  as  civilians,  consol- 
ing the  faithful  of  their  Church. 

In  this  twentieth  century  when  the  world 
is  speaking  of  peace,  justice,  and  freedom, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  is  being 
ruthlessly  persecuted  on  its  native  territory. 
It  has  been  forced  to  descend  into  cata- 
combs as  did  early  Christians  during  Roman 
persecution.  Five  million  faithful  of  this 
Church  are  awaiting  the  defense  of  their 
human  rights  from  the  Holy  See  and  all 
people  of  good  will. 

THE  UKRAINIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  WORLDWIDE 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  world- 
wide now  has  twenty-three  bishops  and  two 
million  faithful.  Their  Primate  is  Patriarch 
Josyf  Cardinal  Slipyj.  This  Church  is  one  of 
great  vitality.  It  was  only  in  1884  that  the 
first  Ukrainian  Catholic  priest  left  Ukraine 
to  attend  to  the  pastoral  needs  of  Urainian 
immigrants.  Arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Father  Ivan  Voliansky  established  the  first 
Ukrainian  Catholic  parish  in  Shenandoah, 
Pa.  It  was  not  until  August  1907  that  the 
first  Ukrainian  Bishop— Soter  Ortynsky— 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  died  on 
March  24.  1916,  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  was  without  a 
bishop  until  Bishop  Constant  me  Boha- 
chevsky  arrived  in  1924.  Today,  from  his 
humble  beginning  the  Ukrainians  have  a 
Metropolitan  See  which  was  established  in 
1958  in  Philadelphia  and  three  eparchies- 
Philadelphia.  Stamford,  and  Chicago— with 
about  300.000  faithful.  206  secular  and  41 
religious  priests  with  165  parishes  with  resi- 
dent pastors  and  17  with  non-resident  pas- 
tors. 7  missions.  2  stations,  8  chapels  with 
resident  chaplains  and  33  non-resident.  2 
seminaries.  2  colleges.  4  high  schools.  32  pa- 
rochial schools,  177  nuns.  2  homes  for  chil- 
dren. 2  homes  for  thf  .sick  and  aged.« 
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HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
legislative  debate  on  natural  gas 
begins  to  once  again  gain  momentum, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Houston  Chronicle.  This  editorial 
which  articulately  advocates  the 
merits  and  the  need  for  total  decontrol 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  this  issue. 
That  is.  the  future  supply  needs  of  our 
country.  If  we  in  Congress  continued 
the  morass  of  Federal  regulation  and 
control  of  natural  gas  under  the  guise 
of  consumer  protection,  we  will  be  des- 
tined and  doomed  to  continue  the  con- 
fusion and  adversity  which  directly  re- 
sults from  Federal  regulation.  If  we 
truly  are  concerned  about  securing 
future  supplies  of  gas  for  our  consum- 
ers then  we  will  decontrol  gas  and 
allow  the  market  to  work,  just  as  it 
has  for  oil  since  that  commodity  was 


decontrolled  in  1981.  I  believe  that 
now.  with  the  current  .surplus  in  the 
market  and  the  price  of  ga.s  continuing 
to  fall,  is  the  lime  to  act  on  this  criti- 
cal issue.  I  have  long  supported  the  de- 
rontro.  of  all  natural  gas  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  economically 
.sound  goal.  Toward  this  end,  I  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 

Oil  Decontrol  Worked— So  Will  Gas 

Decontrol 
In  any  sensible  world  the  argument  over 
decontrolling  natural  gas  prices  would  have 
been  settled  two  years  ago  when  President 
Keagan  removed  price  controls  on  crude  oil. 
There  were  the  same  doomsday  predic- 
tions then  as  are  now  being  heard  about 
natural  gas.  The  price  of  gasoline  was  going 
to  go  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  the  price  of  gaso- 
line has  dropped  about  20  percent.  So  much 
for  federal  price  controls  being  good  for  the 
consumer. 

It  is  little  short  of  insanity  for  the  price  of 
natural  gas  to  be  rising  in  a  time  of  oversup- 
ply  of  gas.  But  that  is  the  situation,  caused 
solely  bv  regulation,  and  only  serves  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  that  almost  nothing  about 
federal  controls  on  gas  prices  makes  any 
.sense. 

In  an  unrelenting  attempt  to  keep  gas  out 
of  the  free  market,  the  government  over  the 
years  has  devised  what  is  probably  the  most 
complex  and  contradictory  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  known  to  man.  They  have  pro- 
duced such  ridiculous  spectacles  as  people 
having  to  pay  more  than  $7  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  for  imported  gas  while  domestic 
gas  goes  begging  for  less  than  half  that 
price. 

That  is  a  measure  of  where  controls  have 
brought  the  country.  It  is  time,  far  past 
time,  to  end  this  nonsense.  Natural  gas 
prices  should  simply  be  decontrolled.  Con- 
gress should  heed  the  facts,  the  proven  ex- 
perience, of  crude  oil  decontrol  and  let  gas 
react  to  supply  and  demand  and  the  forces 
of  a  competitive  marketplace,  where  as 
other  deregulation  has  vividly  shown,  the 
consumer  benefits. 

It  is  impossible  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  to  anticipate  all  the  unfore- 
seen circumstances  that  will  work  on  the 
marketplace.  The  government  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  both  about  natural  gas.  The  result 
is  the  mess  that  prevals.  which  no  one  can 
untangle  no  matter  how  sincere  the  effort. 

If  anything,  the  present  mess  will  get 
worse  after  the  end  of  next  year,  when  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  expire  and  the  nation  will  be  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  chaos  of  half-regulated  and 
half-unregulated  gas.  It  is  far  wiser  to  de- 
regulate natural  gas  prices  now.  when  sur- 
plus acts  to  prevent  drastic  shifts  in  price 
and  availability. 

If  Congress  ever  had  a  clear  guideline  on 
what  the  results  of  a  policy  will  be.  it  has 
one  in  this  instance.  Crude  oil  decontrol 
worked,  so  will  natural  ga.s  decontrol  • 
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Fridav.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr      BONIOR     of     Michigan      Mr 
Speaker,  on  August  3.  the  Committee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678.  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water-related  resources.  In  section 
1123.  the  committee  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a  full 
year  extension  of  the  navigation 
.season  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  10- 
month  extension  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

My  congressional  district  borders  a 
major  connecting  channel  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes.  Across  my  district, 
constituents  remember  all  too  well  the 
attempts  in  the  seventies  to  extend 
the  navigation  sea-son.  The  corps'  dem- 
onstration program  operated  the  wa- 
terway from  1971  through  1979  during 
the  winter  months  to  lest  the  viability 
of  winter  navigation.  While  few  com- 
panies could  afford  to  operate  their 
commercial  vessels  in  the  winter 
months  during  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, tho.se  few  that  did  made  it  more 
than  apparent  to  the  people  living  on 
the  lakes  that  winter  navigation  must 
be  stopped. 

Since  this  past  August,  these  people 
have  almost  literally  taken  to  the 
streets  in  outrage  at  the  current  com- 
mittee proposal.  Letters  from  constitu- 
ents and  resolutions  from  organiza- 
tions and  local  units  of  government 
have  pouied  into  my  office.  These 
people  are  angry  because  they  have  al- 
ready experienced  winter  navigation. 
These  people  know  the  destruction  of 
their  waterfront  property;  the  threat 
to  wildlife  populations:  the  murderous 
impact  on  fisheries  and  submerged 
flora  and  fauna;  and  the  deterioration 
of  their  recreation  resources— an  inte- 
gral component  of  their  personal  and 
economic  livelihood.  They  are  further 
baffled  by  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  multihundred-million-dollar  project 
during  a  period  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  mv  col- 
leagues some  of  my  constituents' 
recent  correspondence  on  winter  navi- 
gation. 

The  material  follows: 
Resolution— Opposing  Winter  Navigation 
ON  THE  Great  Lakes 
Whereas,  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  views  with  serious  concern 
and  opposes  the  proposed  Winter  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting 
channels,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unw arrant 
ed  and  unju.stified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  deva-stating  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lake.s 
and  its  connecting  channels  and  e.specially 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St  Clair  Rivf-r.  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  County,  the  dangers  to  the 
environment  in  particular  the  fish.  fowl, 
and  mammals,  are  not  off.set  by  the  sup- 
posed benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  Winter  Navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting  chan- 
nels: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  speaking  on  behalf  of  all 
county  citizens  as  follows: 
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That  by  these  presents,  the  St  Ciair 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  hereby 
urges  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
Navigation  of  the  Great  L.akes  and  its  con- 
necting channels  during  the  winter  months; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  representing  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Gover- 
nor James  Blanchard. 


City  of  St.  Clair. 
St.  Clair.  Mich..  October  14.  1983. 
David  E.  Bonior. 
.Member  o.f  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bonior:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  Resolution  No  83-24  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  St.  Clair  at  their 
regular  meeting  held  October  3.  1983.  oppos- 
ing year-round  shipping  on  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes. 

Thank  you  for  communicating  the  City's 
concerns  regarding  winter  navigation  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Janice  B.  DiGiusto. 

City  Clerk. 
Enclosure. 

Resolution-City  of  St.  Clair.  County  of 

St    Clair.   Mich  —Opposing   Year-Round 

Shipping  on  Upper  Great  Lakes 

(Memorandum  of  a  Resolution  made  and 
adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  St  Clair,  County  of 
St.  Clair.  Michigan,  held  m  said  City  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1983.  at  7:30  o'clock  p.m.) 

Present:  Mayor  Cummings.  Council- 
members  Sawher.  Wilde.  Beaudua.  Wes- 
tnrk.  Mitchell.  Emig. 

.Ab.sent    None, 

The  foHowing  preamble  and  resolution 
were  offered  by  Councilmember  Emig  and 
supported  by  Councilmember  Sawher: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  before  it  legislation  to  keep  the 
t'pper  Great  Lakes  open  for  year-round 
shipping;  and 

Whereas,  after  a  1971  1979  winter  ship- 
ping demonstration  program,  the  Army 
Corps  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  determined  that  year-round  ship- 
ping, at  best,  would  have  only  marginal  eco- 
nomic benefits;  and 

Whereas,  wakes  and  propellar  thrust 
trapped  below  the  ice  has  caused  shoreline 
erosion  and  damage  to  seawalls  and  docks: 

and 

Whereas,  year-round  shipping  would 
create  an  unreasonable  risk  of  oil  and/or 
chemical  spills,  endangering  fish  spawning 
and  feeding  areas  and  threatening  the  mi- 
gratory wildlife  of  the  region:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  St.  Clair  City  Council 
go  on  record  as  unanimously  opposing  year- 
round  shipping  on  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
and  that  our  legislators,  both  federal  and 
state,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  President  of  the  United  states 
be  so  informed. 

Ayes:  Councilmembers  Mitchell.  Cum- 
mings. Emig,  Sawher,  Wilde.  Beaudua.  Wes- 
trick. 

Nays:  None. 

Resolution  declared  adopted. 
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Resolution— City  of  Marine  City.  Mith  , 

County  or  St.  Clair- A  Resolution  Op 

posing  Winter  Navigation  on  the  Great 

Lakes 

By  Commissioner  Kleckner  supported  by 
Commissioner  Bober: 

Whereas,  the  Marine  City  City  Commis- 
sion views  with  serious  concern  and  opposes 
the  proposed  Winter  Navigation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  it*  connecting  channels, 
and. 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  devastating  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels  and  especially 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and. 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  City,  the  dangers  to  the 
environment  in  particular  the  fish.  fowl, 
and  mammals,  are  not  offset  by  the  sup- 
posed benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  Winter  Navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting  chan- 
nels: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'ed.  That  by  these  presents  the 
Marine  City  City  Commission  hereby  urges 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate,  to  defeat  the 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  Navigation  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting  channels 
during  the  winter  months:  and  be  it  further 
Resched.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  representing  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Gover- 
nor James  Blanchard. 

Yeas:     LaBuhn,     Beauchamp.     Beauvals. 
Bober.  Kleckner. 
Nays:  None. 
Absent:  Bettinger  and  Nelson. 

City  of  Port  Huron. 
Port  Huron.  Mich..  October  21,  1983. 

Re:  H.R  3678.  Winter  Navigation. 
Representative  David  E.  Bonior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  On  the  sub- 
ject of  winter  navigation  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
your  letter  of  October  8.  1983. 

As  City  Engineer  in  Port  Huron,  on  a 
daily  basis.  I  am  aware  of  the  navigational 
traffic  on  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lower 
Lake  Huron.  The  proposed  winter  naviga- 
tion with  its  associated  costs  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  channels  and  control 
works  simply  does  not  make  good  sense. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  become  dedi- 
cated to  pursue  this  enormous  'civil  works" 
project  to  add  to  its  list  of  achievements. 
While  the  Corps  has  an  impressive  history, 
some  of  its  projects  have  been  directed  at 
single  purpo.se  objectives  without  sensitivity 
to  potential  and  resulting  damages.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  collective  think- 
ing of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  does 
not  allow  itself  the  freedom  to  say  'this 
project  should  not  be  built".  When  the 
Corps  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  view 
proposed  projects  with  objectivity,  the  U.S. 
Congress  must  exercise  its  legislative  pre- 
rogative to  stop  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  on  such  a  project  so  contrary  to 
public  interests. 

Part  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  various 
newspaper  articles  include  an  ice  boom 
which  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
St.  Clair  River.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one 
from  the  Corps  has  discussed  this  with  any 
local  official  of  the  City  of  Port  Huron.  I 
have  serious  questions  as  to  shore  damage 
at  the  anchoring  points  both  on  the  Port 
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Huron  and  Point  Edward.  Ontario,  shores.  A 
further  consideration  is  the  potential 
damage  to  shoreline  residential  property  re- 
sulting from  ice  "stacking"  caused  by  wind 
shifts. 

The  question  of  regulating  gates  to  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Clair  River 
to  adjust  and  control  lake  and  river  levels 
could  have  a  .severe  effect  on  the  water 
supply  intake  of  the  City  of  Port  Huron  and 
its  47.000  customers  and  industries.  As  City 
Engineer.  I  have  not  been  advised,  consulted 
or  contacted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
garding this  proposal  and  its  effects. 

May  I  confirm,  again,  my  total  agreement 
with  your  position  against  this  project.  I 
urge  you  to  work  for  its  defeat. 

G.  T.  Hummel. 
City  Engineer  and 
Director  of  Public  Works.m 
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Michigan  Audubon  Society. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich..  October  JO.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Bonior. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  The  Michi- 
gan Audubon  Society  is  strongly  opposed  to 
winter  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  proposed  in  Sec- 
tion 1123  of  H.R.  3678.  now  before  the 
House.  We  urge  you  to  delete  funding  for 
this  project  on  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Serious  environmental  degradation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  ecosys- 
tems would  likely  result  from  the  manipula- 
tion involved  in  this  project.  Oil  or  chemical 
spills  under  the  ice  could  devastate  fisheries 
and  wildlife.  Construction  of  dikes  and 
dredging  would  adversely  effect  fish  habi- 
tat. Ice  breaking  would  interrupt  the  migra- 
tion of  mammals  crossing  the  ice  to  winter- 
ing areas,  and  could  effect  adjacent  wetland 
habitats.  Without  a  complete  environmental 
impact  assessment,  the  full  effects  are  not 
even  known. 

Economically  the  project  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. There  is  no  present  need  for  extended 
shipping,  and  the  cost  could  run  into  the 
billions.  It  would  be  another  classic  boon- 
doggle project  which  would  benefit  very  few 
at  a  great  cost  to  many. 

Please  do  not  allow  this  project  to  precede 
at  this  time  by  deleting  section  1123  from 
H.R.  3678.  We  have  enough  pork  barrel 
projects  underway  already  which  will 
damage  the  environment  and  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  G.  Robinson. 

Chairman. 
Environmental  Action  Committee. 

Lake  St.  Clair 
Advisory  Committee.  Inc.. 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich..  August  20.  1983. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bonior. 
U.S.  Representative. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  Reference 
is  made  to  H.R.  3678.  Section  1123  (Winter 
Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes).  The  Lake 
St.  Clair  Advisory  Committee  was  complete- 
ly surprised  and  actually  dumbfounded  to 
hear  about  this  proposal.  The  committee  is 
very  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  move  and 
would  like  to  go  on  record  that  everything 
humanly  possible  will  be  done  to  promote 
this  opposition.  The  committee  also  strong- 
ly urges  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
defeat  this  proposal. 


We  are  very  surprised  that  the  "Trial 
Run"  of  the  winter  navigation  carried  on  in 
the  late  1970's  was  not  proof  enough  of  the 
devastating  results. 

Shoreline  Erosion.  Broken  Docks.  Ex- 
tremely High  Water  Levels,  were  just  a  few 
of  the  things  experienced.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, as  well  as  their  habitats  were  also  ad- 
versely affected. 

Ice  booms,  dikes,  and  dams  will  not  cure 
the  problems  mentioned  above. 

We  would  again  urge  you  to  do  all  possible 
to  discourage  this  proposal. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Herb  Wiseman. 
Correspondence  Secretary. 
Lake  St.  Clair  Advisory  Committee. 

Southeast  Michigan  Council 

or  Governments. 

October  12.  1983. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bonior. 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  SEMCOG 
urges  the  Michigan  Congre.ssional  Delega- 
tion to  oppose  Section  1123  of  H.R.  3678. 
which  would  authorize  extended  winter 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

SEMCOG's  Regional  Clearinghouse 
Review  Committee  (RC-)  which  reviews 
plans  and  applications  involving  Federal 
funds,  went  on  record  opposing  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  proposal  for  an  ex- 
tended winter  navigation  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Specifically,  the  Committee 
determined  that  the  "Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement.  Great  Lakes— St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Extension  Study."  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
inconsistent  with  Southeast  Michigan's 
adopted  water  quality  goals  and  objectives. 
Potential  negative  environmental  impacts 
simply  have  not  been  adequately  identified 
or  evaluated.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  a  strat- 
egy of  an  after-the-fact  assessment  of  im- 
pacts to  Michigan's  priceless  water  re- 
sources and  valuable  shorclands.  And  al- 
though the  negative  environmental  impacts 
that  accrue  would  fall  primarily  to  Michi- 
gan, the  economic  benefits  realized  by  this 
state  would  be  negligible.  SEMCOG  contin- 
ues to  oppose  the  proposal  for  extended 
winter  navigation  and  urges  you  to  seek  the 
removal  of  Section  1123  from  H.R.  3678. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  concern. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  E.  Shelton. 

Chair  SEMCOG. 
Manor.  City  of  Salme.m 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rit- 
ualistic critics  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration beat  the  drums  of  dissent  con- 
cerning our  rescue  effort  in  Grenada, 
it  seems  useful  to  inquire  how  those 
people  native  to  Grenada  feel  about 
what  we  have  done.  That  freedom  and 
democracy  are  the  winners  and  tyran- 
ny the  loser  is  borne  out  by  Washing- 
ton Posts  reporter  Phil  McCombs"  ar- 
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tide  in  the  November   3.    1983,   Po.st. 

which  I  share  with  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday. 

Nov.  3.  19831 

Grenada.  After  the  Yanks 

ready  for  better  times  as  life  under  the 

GUNS  returns  to  NORMAL 

(By  Phil  McCombs) 

St.  Georges.  Grenada.  November  2- 
George  Bernard  drives  his  rusted-out  wreck 
of  a  Vauxhall  Cresta  Deluxe  around  the 
compact  horseshoe  harbor  here  with  its 
pastel-colored  shops  nestled  along  the 
water  Lush  jungle  hills  spring  up  all 
around,  the  red  tile  roofs  of  stucco  houses 
like  gems  in  the  deep,  waxy  greenery. 

Bernard.  50.  is  a  pleasant  man.  a  laxi 
driver  with  a  short.  bri.stling  beard  and  .six 
children  by  three  women,  one  of  them  now 
his  wife.  The  only  time  he  has  ever  been  off 
this  island  was  to  attend  a  labor  seminar  in 
Moscow  two  years  ago. 

The.se  haven't  been  good  times.  "In  1978. 
we  had  two.  three,  four,  five  cruise  ships  a 
day  "  Bernard  said  of  prerevolutionary  Gre- 
nada "Last  year  we  had  one  or  two  a  week, 
and  this  vear  one  a  week.  "  He  called  the 
American  action  "a  joy  to  us.  regardless  of 
how  other  countries  look  at  it.  "  Under 
Marxist  rule,  he  said.  "Everything  for  the 
poor  man  has  gone  up  [in  pricel  •  •  •  oh. 
they  kill  us.  Cubans  work  on  the  airport. 
Grenadians  don't  get  the  work."  Bernard 
said  he  has  been  lucky  to  get  one  fare  job  a 
week.  .       . 

■I  have  to  work  in  my  garden  to  maintain 
my  family.  Right  now  I  feel  more  confident. 
I  feel  more  happy,  and  I  have  to  say.  Long 
live  Reagan!" 

CINNAMON  HILL 

Eight  days  after  the  United  States 
launched  a  surprise  attack  on  this  tiny  Car- 
ibbean island,  the  natives  were  picking  up 
their  lives,  returning  to  their  jobs  and  the 
streets.  The  electricity  had  come  back  on 
and  the  semblance  of  normalcy  was  inter- 
rupted mostly  by  the  sound  of  planes  over- 
head and  the  presence  of  American  soldiers. 

At  the  Cinnamon  Hill  and  Beach  Club 
Hotel  a  spectacular  sprawl  of  white  stucco 
villas  running  up  a  jungle  hillside  from  the 
sea  Richard  Gray  discu.ssed  the  weeks 
events  "I  found  three  AK47s  in  my  pump 
room  this  morning.  They  were  not  there 
yesterday."  said  Gray,  a  charming,  craggy- 
faced  Englishman  with  a  deep  theatrical 
voice,  who  gave  up  a  New  York  playwnting 
career  to  come  to  this  tropical  paradise  in 
1967  and  open  a  hotel. 

Radio  Free  Grenada,  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment station,  was  next  door  until  last  week, 
when  American  forces,  .some  of  them  oper- 
ating from  GraVs  patio,  destroyed  it  while 
rooting  out  some  Cuban  troops  holed  up 

there.  ,  ,_,     ,        j 

The  station  is  now  a  heap  of  blackened 

rubble.  ,    ,. 

•It  was  delightful."  said  Gray  of  the 
battle  "I  watched  them  call  off  the  coordi- 
nates and  whoof!  whoof!  It  was  bloody  mar 
velous.  It  needed  to  be  bombed.'" 

Although  there  was  silence  at  the  isolated 
hotel  as  dusk  fell  Tuesday,  and  while  Gray 
is  having  trouble  retrieving  his  frightened 
staff,  he  has  no  fears.  Gray  spent  World 
War  II  as  a  paratrooper  on  what  was  then 
India"s  Northwest  Frontier. 

The  hotel  is  not  far  from  the  Grand  Anse 
campus  of  the  St.  George"s  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  nearby  barracKs 
where  American  troops  attacked  Cuban 
forces  Oct.  25.  Gray  said  three  Cubans  were 
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arrested  on  a  nearby  road  Tuesday  morning, 
and  he  figures  they  put  the  rifles  in  his 
pump  house. 

As  a  leading  businessman  here.  Gray  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
country.  He  had  just  returned  from  talks 
with  Governor  General  Paul  Scoon,  the 
queens  representative  in  this  former  Brit- 
ish colony.  Scoon  is  leading  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  interim  government  and  bring 
about  a  general  election. 

■Were  Irving  to  get  together  the  govern- 
ment again,"  said  Gray.  "•It"s  not  often  you 
get  a  second  chance."" 

Gray  said  he  is  losing  money  because  of 
the  war.  but  it  is  "a  small  price  to  pay.  We 
are  delighted.  Not  just  us  but  the  little 
people  all  over  the  island. 

"The  process  of  rebuilding  isn't  going  to 
be  an  easy  one.  We  have  elements  in  the 
country  who  would  like  to  be  extremely 
right  wing  and  vindictive.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  go.  We  want  to  see  a  lot  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  government 
continued.  [aUhoughl  we  deplored  the  re- 
duction in  freedom  under  Mr.  Bishop  ■  He 
said  the  regime  of  slain  Marxist  Prime  Min- 
ister Maurice  Bishop  had  made  progress  in 
health  care  and  education  and  in  promoting 
some  industries. 

Gray  was  out  of  the  country  just  before 
the  U.S.  action  and  had  learned  from 
sources  on  another  island  that  the  attack 
was  scheduled  Oct.  25  before  dawn. 

Prom  the  other  island,  he  placed  a  call  at 
5:30  a.m.  that  Sunday  to  Richard  Menezes,  a 
businessman  here  whom  Gray  had  awak- 
ened at  5:30  a.m.  once  before-on  March  13. 
1979.  to  warn  him  that  Bishop  had  just 
taken  the  radio  station  near  the  hotel  and 
that  a  coup  was  in  progress. 

This  time.  Gray  told  his  friend.  "You  re- 
member you  were  very  cross  when  I  called 
you  at  5:30  one  morning?  Well.  5:30  is 
coming  again." 

"Oh    s— ."    replied    the    groggy    Menezes. 
"that's  great."" 
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WITNESS 

"Write  the  truth."  said  Martin  Williams. 
34  a  Strong,  handsome,  well-dressed  man 
who  runs  a  small  farm  outside  St.  Georges. 
"The  people  in  Grenada  welcome  [the  U.S. 
action].  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it."" 

Williams,  who  was  spending  an  hour  flirt- 
ing with  women  near  the  electricity  compa- 
ny was  asked  how  he  could  have  supported 
Bishop  who  wa-s  assassinated  by  hardline 
Marxists  Oct.  19.  and  now  call  Ronald 
Reagan  "a  good  man. 

Although  Bishop  was  a  popular  Marxist 
leader  Williams  said,  he  also  was  a  wolf  m 
sheep's  clothing"  who  gave  in  too  often  to 
the  hardliners.  "The  communist  people 
made  you  feel  its  a  crime  to  achieve,  to  sac- 
rifice, to  help  yourself."  Williams  said. 
"They  lake  your  heart  away." 

Asked  about  former  soldiers  of  Bishops 
now  disbanded  Peoples  Revolutionary 
Army  Williams  .said.  "These  people  are  sick 
in  their  hearts.  They  still  have  some  hand 
grenades.  Guns  were  so  easy  to  get.  A  lot  of 
the  guys  in  the  [revolutionary]  army  who 
were  expecting  something  for  nothing  be- 
cau.se  Bishop  and  Coard  (former  deputy 
prime  minister  Bernard  Coard.  a  hardline 
Marxist]  promised  them  the  world,  they  are 
dangerous.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years  to 
eliminate  the  danger,  because  grief  is  a 
thing  that  don't  mend  overnight." 

After  things  have  settled  down.  Williams 
warned    the   former  soldiers   may   become 
terrorists,   they   may   put   bombs  in   your 
home." 


For  now.  he  said.  "They  go  home.  They 
wait." 

Williams  said  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
events  of  Oct.  19,  when  thousands  of  people 
gathered  downtown  and  hundreds  marched 
up  the  hill  to  free  Bishop  from  house  arrest. 

He  said  he  saw  the  armored  personnel  car- 
rier of  Gen.  Hudson  Austin's  troops  fire  into 
the  crowd,  a  sight  too  horrible  to  forget. 
Shortly  after  that.  Bishop  and  some  of  his 
ministers  were  retaken  and  shot  to  death  by 
Austin's  troops, 

'It  was  a  day  like  today,  very  hot.  The  ar- 
mored car  came  and  blasted  two  shots  boom! 
boom!  at  the  crowd  .  .  a  lot  of  people  died. 
It  was  a  massacre  I  never  thought  in  my 
life  that  I  would  see  people  shoot  at  their 
own  people.  I  just  can't  believe  that  people 
would  do  that.  It  was  savage,  inhuman, 
wicked." 

Nobody  knows  how  many  died  that  day. 
The  official  count  was  17.  but  estimates 
based  on  eyewitness  accounts  are  much 
higher. 

CHILDREN 

There  is  a  sign  scrawled  in  big  black  let- 
ters on  a  fading  pink  wall  at  the  corner  of 
Young  and  Church  streets  high  above  the 
harbor.  . 

■It  says  God  Bless  America."  explained 
Anne  Brown,  a  young  mother  walking  up 
the  street  with  her  2-year-old  daughter. 
Kerlin,  to  meet  two  other  children. 

They  talked  excitedly.  Some  U.S.  troops 
passed  by  in  a  jeep. 

Thev  let  the  people  free."  Brown  said  of 
the  Americans.  'They  saved  our  lives.""  said 
Utilda  Palmer,  a  brighi-eyed  10-year-old. 

Utilda  and  Hilerie  Redhead.  12.  said  they 
wanted  pen  pals  in  the  Slates. 

MARKET 

■God  Bless  America."  said  a  woman  sit- 
ting in  a  stairway,  who  said  she  worked  in  a 
photo  studio. 

"The  Americans  came   to  help   us.     she 

said.  .  ,  ,  , 

"Use  the  word  rescue."  sister,"  said  an  old 

man. 

"Oh.  we've  needed  that  for  a  long  time, 
said  the  woman.    -I  am  sorry  they  didn't 
come  sooner." 

We  are  liberated,  but  I  am  still  having 
my  fears  for  my  personal  safety."  said  the 

man.  _,  , 

Outside  in  the  market,  cars  and  trucks 
roared  by.  Heavily  armed  American  troops 
went  by  in  jeeps.  No  one  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them. 

There  were  many  youths,  apparently 
school  children.  Music  blared  from  a  loud 
speaker.  Suddenly  the  scratchy  recorded 
voice  of  Scoon  boomed  out,  saying.  "We  will 
continue  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  restore 
peace  and  order.' 

•We  want  Gairy."  said  a  sign  scrawled  on 
the  pink  of  Mikes  Shoe  Shop.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  Eric  Gairy.  the  Grenadian 
prime  minister  deposed  by  Bishop  in  1979. 

Junior  James,  23.  a  government  welder 
who  returned  to  work  Tuesday,  was  waiting 
for  a  bus.  I  didn't  like  the  scene  before 
[the  Americans  came],  "  said  James,  who 
wore  blue  jeans  and  a  while  T-shirt,  •But 
now  it  has  changed.  I  am  glad  for  the 
change.  I  hope  it's  for  the  better." 

James  said  he  had  friends  in  the  [Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary]  Army,  but  most  of 
them  were  forced  in.  Some  of  them  were 
just  there  to  make  a  living,  and  everybody 
has  to  live.  The  bigger  guys  were  pressing 
them  to  go  in." 
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Hf  said  he  doesn't  mind  having  armed 
Ameriran  troops  everywhere.  I  don't  think 
they  came  to  shoot  nobody.  "  he  said. 

A  street  vendor  wearing  sandals  and  with 
a  scraggly  t)eard  and  a  basket  of  greenish 
oranges  stood  in  front  of  a  shop  called  The 
Pastryman  He  looked  up  and  watched  two 
U.S.  warplancs  streaking  overhead.  "Good 
enough.  "  he  said.  "They  came  to  us  as  the 
peace  force." 

At  a  small  supermarket,  owner  Robert 
Douglas  said  there  are  shortages  of  chicken 
and  tinned  sardines  "and  stuff  like  that. 
Tinned  milk.  Its  not  a  crisis.  Its  not  that 
bad."  Several  shoppers  were  buying  items 
and  the  shelves  appeared  to  be  mostly  full. 
Spencer  Edwards,  a  lean,  hawknosed  man 
who  is  headmaster  of  Boca  Junior  Second- 
ary School  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
white  native  Grenadian  In  the  square  Tues- 
day, said  slightly  less  than  half  his  children 
returned  to  classes  Tuesday. 

"They'll  come  back  eventually."  he  said. 
"People  are  a  little  bit  scared  still,  of  the 
noise  and  activity  in  the  area." 

rRACRANCES 

At  that  now-famous  airport  at  Point  Sa- 
lines, with  the  sweating,  noisy  bustle  every- 
where, you  can  smell  that  cool,  damp  odor 
of  new  cement  and  plaster  still  drying  *  *  * 

•  •  *  In  the  rubble  of  the  bombed  hospi- 
tal, the  smell  of  the  dead.  A  correspondent 
says  at  dinner  that  it  can  be  determined 
from  the  smell  that   there  are  five  bodies 

left  in  there.  The  remark  passes  for  humor 

•  •  • 

•  *  '  -\nd  m  many  places  here  on  "the 
spice  isle.  "  the  smell  of  nutmeg.  You  can 
buy  packets  with  three  or  four  nuts  of 
nutmeg  with  tiny,  kitchen-style  shredders 
included  for  reducing  them  to  a  fresh, 
sweet-smelling  powder. 

TOURIST  CHIEF 

Jane  Belfon.  director  of  the  ministry  of 
tourism,  was  sitting  in  her  hot.  harbor  front 
office  trying  to  stay  cool  Tue.sday  when  a 
man  in  a  fancy  white  shirt  bounded  in  and 
exclaimed.  "Welcome,  survivors  of  Ore 
nada!" 

He  was  Norberto  J.  Ambros,  the  Organiza 
tlon  of  American  States'  representative 
here.  Belfon  greeted  him  warmly,  and  he 
told  her  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  report  to  the  OAS. 

"I  spent  two-and-a-half  days  looking  at 
the  floor  of  my  home."  he  said.  "Bullets 
were  flying  everywhere.  It  was  rough" 

"So  many  people  we  haven't  seen  yet." 
Belfon  said.  "You  don't  know  if  they're  alive 
or  dead." 

Ambros  left  and  Belfon  began  Ulking 
about  tourism,  saying  there  are  "zero,  no 
tourists"  here  right  now.  but  that  as  of  the 
end  of  September,  before  all  the  turmoil, 
tourism  was  up  17  percent  over  last  year. 

"We  had  25.000  tourists  last  year."  she 
said.   "This  year  we  expected  33.000."" 

Belfon.  an  energetic  woman  with  a  broad 
smile,  said  that  tourism  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  industry  in  the  future,  and 
that  It  "will  depend  on  access  into  Grenada. 
An  international  airport  is  critical  and 
should  be  completed.  It's  critically  impor- 
tant, whether  it  t>ecomes  American  or  not." 

She  .said  the  Bishop  government  (Belfon 
was  appointed  to  her  job  by  Bishop)  was 
"the  first  government  to  take  the  (tourist] 
Industry  seriously  and  make  progress."  a 
view  directly  counter  to  that  of  the  taxi 
driver  and  others. 

Asked  for  her  personal,  unofficial  view  of 
the  American  action  here.  Belfon  said.  As  a 
human  being.  I  do  not  support  the  invasion 
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of  any  sovereign  nation  on  this  earth 
whether  its  Afghanistan.  Switzerland  or 
Grenada.  I  think  it"s  wrong,  and  *  *  *  a  vio- 
lation of  International  law." 

Suddenly  the  air  conditioning  came  on 
with  a  roar  at  the  back  of  the  office,  and 
Belfon  exclaimed.    Ah.  bravo,  electricity!"' 

"This  is  a  peaceful,  beautiful  country  with 
warm,  hospitable  people,"  she  .said.  "Even 
with  an  invasion,  the  country  is  peaceful 
and  safe.  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  distant  sound  of  ex- 
plosions. Well."  laughed  Belfon.  "There 
are  a  few  bombs  dropping  over  there."' 

MANAGING 

Pearl  Paterson,  a  small  efficient  woman 
with  angelic  qualities,  manages  the  splen- 
didly crumbling  St.  James  Hotel  overlooking 
the  harbor.  There  are  no  tourists  here,  but 
Paterson  plays  mother  to  100  slightly  crazed 
journalists. 

Last  night,  friendly  and  unflappable,  she 
bedded  down  a  dozen  in  the  lobby  when  the 
rooms  overflowed.  It's  not  posh,  but  we  try 
to  keep  it  clean,"  she  said.  At  dinner  she 
leaned  down  and  quietly  warned,  "You 
watch  where  you're  going  Watch  these 
local  boys  who  want  to  lead  you  around." 

Later,  she  drew  laughter  when  she  pre- 
sented a  dinner  check  to  one  grimy  journal- 
ist, asking  politely,  "What  plan  are  you  on"'"" 

TAXI  DRIVER 

George  Bernard's  most  immediate  concern 
is  not  the  war,  but  his  failing  car  battery. 
He  can  hardly  get  his  old  crate  cranked  up. 
and  a  new  battery  costs  $300  Grenadian.  He 
can"t  afford  it. 

"As  soon  as  they  [the  Bishop  government) 
came  In.  they  said  no  six-cylioder  vehicles. 
What  happened  was,  all  the  Russians  and 
Cubans  had  six-cylinder  vehicles,  but  we. 
the  poor  man.  could  not  have  them  •  •  • 

"Oh.  It  was  terrible.  No  taxi  man  could 
purchase  a  new  car  because  the  purchase 
lax  was  100  percent.  Regardless  of  what 
other  countries  .say,  I  don"t  think  it  was  an 
invasion.  I  think  it  was  a  help  from  [underl 
the  yoke  of  Communism  *  •  •  If  you  said 
anything  political,  the  government  detained 
you.  Now  we  are  free.  Now  Bishop  is  gone. 
All  his  distressors  are  gone." 

Distre.ssors?  "If  anyone  hears  you  say  any- 
thing, they  arrest  you.  I  call  them  political 
bandits."" 

Driving  past  long  rows  of  shot-up  yellow 
barracks  that  once  housed  Cuban  soldiers, 
Bernard  said  enthusiastically,  "Yeah.  mon. 
we  gel  them  out  of  this  country!" 

Bernard  acknowledged  that  "the  masses 
of  the  people"  were  behind  Bishop,  and  con 
fided  that  he  himself  had  liked  Bishop 
"Now  all  we  need  to  do  is  have  a  general 
election  in  the  very  near  future  and  build 
back  our  country." 

As  Bernard  spoke,  he  drove  past  a  big 
roadside  poster  placed  by  the  former  gov- 
ernment It  said.  1983— year  of  political 
and  academic  eduf!iM"n   '« 
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HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 
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•   Mi      H!-KM.-\.N     Mr     .Sp,  ;ik>  i      1    iim 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Ur.  Albert  B. 
Sabin.  the  foremost  virologist  of  our 
time.    In    .SHhin   has  been  selected  to 
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receive  the  Lif<  .X' in- \.  nuni  .A'A;ir<l 
from  the  Hon(jr;iblc  Elit/.tr  Sh(j.siak, 
Minister  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  on  fhr  orrasion  of  flu-  ."jOth  an 
niversar',  ui  ihi'  Kupai  HipiiDi  Lcuniii. 
the  N'.i!  i>  'i::il  Sick  P^inci  nt  I.sr:u-1. 

Di  ."-'iii.ii  ha.s  been  .sclictid  to  re- 
ceive this  coveted  award  because  he 
has  given  the  gift  of  life  to  the  world. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  studies  on  the 
nature  of  human  poliomyelitis,  and  his 
development  of  the  Sabin  oral  polio 
vaccine.  His  contributions  to  medicine 
have  enabled  us  to  eradicate  polio 
from  the  United  States  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

His  studies  of  viruses  have  led  to 
new  discoveries  of  the  potentially 
causative  agents  of  diseases  such  as 
meningitis  and  encephalitis,  and  he 
has  studied  the  role  which  viruses  may 
play  in  the  cause  of  cancer. 

Dr.  Sabin's  brilliant  career  has 
spanned  over  50  years,  only  a  few 
years  longer  than  the  National  Sick 
Fund  has  been  in  existence.  FYom  a 
humble  beginning  before  Israel  had 
even  become  a  state,  the  National  Sick 
Fund  now  serves  over  35(i  oon  [sra<-lis, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion,  with  effi- 
cient and  up-to-date  medical  services. 
Among  these  is  the  Sahin  oral  polio 
vaccine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Sabin  on  this  Life 
Achievement  Award,  and  to  ask  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives here  today  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin  for  a  life- 
time of  achievement  and  for  giving  the 
world  the  gift  of  life.  I  would  also  like 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  to  the  Kupat  Holim 
Leumit,  the  National  Sick  Fund  of 
Israel,  on  this,  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary  .# 


RESTITUTION  TO  ALEUT 
CITIZENS 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  November  4.  1983 
•  Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  will  help  to  correct  an  injustice 
which  was  committed  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  Alaska  Native 
citizerus  during  World  "War  II.  This  bill 
will  serve  to  providi  restitution  to 
Aleut  citizens  of  the  United  State.s  for 
[icrsonal  property  losses  and  physical 
tiard.-ihip  suffered  while  interned  in 
''  n;i)!ii:ir\  •  arn;):,  diiritu-'  'he  '.'.ar.  In 
addition.  Ilie  le)_-i:,l,at  k  m  ■v^.iuid  pr<jvide 
compensation  !or  reriain  <i>inmunity 
profi.-r''.  'I'.v-i  .  and  authMn.'e  !  tie  re- 
uif'.iu  .•'.  t.a.'ar  dull'-  (ietin-  .and  ammu- 
nition !eii;,i;r,-u-  I;  |M,[Mi!:,!,  ,!  .It.  a..  It 
IS  idenlieai  ,1,  I  ,,;,!,  ],:  :,,  .,[-,,'.  i-w.i:-  of 
companion  legislation  to  be  introduced 
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m  the  other  body  by  colleages.  Sena- 
tors Stkvfns  and  Muhkowski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  the  member.^  of  thus 
Chamber  well  know.  World  War  II 
marked  a  difficult  and  dangerous  time 
HI  the  hi.stor\  of  our  Nation.  It  wa-s 
onh  through  the  valiant  sacrifices  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  coun- 
irv  that  we  were  able  to  prevail  in 
uars  on  two  fronts  which  we  did  not 
(hoo.se  to  begin.  In  no  way  is  this  legis- 
laiion  intended  to  diminish  the  contri- 
butions of  American  .soldiers  and  sail- 
ors whose  sacrifices  allowed  us  to  "Ain 
the  war. 

At  the  sanie  time,  it  should  be  th.t 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  repay  citizens  when  the  Govern- 
ment lakes  property  or  interns  individ- 
uals who  have  not  committed  any  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  To  ignore  this  obli- 
gation is  to  allow  a  government  to  ar- 
bitrarily deprive  individuals  of  their 
rights  as  citizens. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
invasion  of  two  islands  on  the  Aleutian 
chain  and  the  necessity  to  evacuate 
residents  of  a  large  number  of  villages 
on  the  islands  are  a  matter  of  history 
for  most  Americans.  However,  for  the 
individuals  who  were  interned,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  lost  family  members 
who  did  not  survive  the  long  period  in 
the  camps,  this  time  was  one  of  perma- 
nent sorrow"  and  loss.  These  losses 
were  made  even  greater  by  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  return  property 
after  the  war.  It  is  our  duty  to  live  up 
to  this  obligation.  For  these  reasons.  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  en- 
actment into  law.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  segregated  into  low-paying  service 
fields  that  are  tolerant  of  departure 
and  reentry.  Given  this  trend,  it  is 
rare  that  women  earn  pension  benefius 
in  their  own  right.  Only  19  percent  do. 
Older  women  are  suffering  dire  eco- 
nomic hardships.  In  1981.  the  median 
total  money  income  of  women  o\er  65 
was  $4,757.  a  sum  hardly  adequate  to 
meet  their  housing  and  long-term 
health-care    needs:    they    are    now    7r 
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would  provide  greater  certainty  for  all  other 
plan.s  with  re.spect  to  tax  qualifications. 

Ill     NO  BREAK  IN  SERVICE  EOF  MATERNITY/ 
PATERNITY  ABSENCES 

1.  The  maternity  paterr.it>  break-in-serv- 
ice rules  would  provide  credit  for  participa- 
tion and  vesting,  but  only  for  purposes  of 
avoiding  breaks-in-service. 

2  The  provision  in  S.  1978  eliminating  the 
rule-of-panty  for  breaks-in-service  of  less 
ihan  5  years  is  included. 
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}'ENSION  EQUITY  FOR  WOMEN 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

yji  :.;;s.sv.;  k: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  November  4,  1983 
0  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 29  and  November  1.  1983.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations held  hearings  on  issues  of  pen- 
sion equity  for  women. 

The  private  pension  system  is  in- 
tended to  deliver  benefits  to  supple- 
ment those  provided  by  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Tragically,  unforeseen 
faults  in  the  fundamental  design  of 
both  retirement  systems  stand  in  the 
way  of  meeting  our  national  goal— to 
insure  the  well-being  of  our  elderly. 

The  private  pension  system,  like  the 
social  security  system,  generally  re- 
wards a  certain  kind  of  work  behav- 
ior—that is,  a  lifetime  of  steady  work 
and  high  earnings.  Women's  work  pal- 
terns  do  not  conform  to  this  model. 
According  to  statistics,  a  woman  is 
likely  to  work  inside  the  home  as  well 
as  outside  it  at  different  times  in  her 
lifetime.  When  in  paid  employment, 
she  is  likely  to  be  in  part-time  work 


percent  of  the  elderly  who  live  m  pov- 
erty. 

For  most  women,  the  only  hope  of 
supplementing  their  social  security  de- 
pendent's benefit  is  in  claiming  a  joint 
share  of  their  husband's  pension. 
These  women  face  serious  vulnerabili- 
ties as  a  result  of  current  pension  law". 
Presently,  a  woman  may  be  denied 
rights  to  pension  benefits  with  the  dis- 
solution of  a  marriage  by  death  or  di- 
vorce regardless  of  how  many  years 
she  .served  as  an  economic  partner  to  a 
man  covered  by  a  plan.  Her  .ioint  and 
survivor  annuity  could  be  signed  away 
by  her  husband  without  her  knowl- 
edge or  consent. 

Many  witnesses  testified  as  lo  these 
and  other  serious  inadequacies  of  cur- 
rent law.  On  November  1,  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  a  bipartisan  substitute 
for  H.R.  2100,  a  bill  introduced  by  our 
colleague,  Geraldine  Ferraro. 

I  w"ant  to  commend  her  and  our  col- 
leagues Marge  Roukema.  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, Olympl^  Snowe.  Pat  Schroeder, 
Claudine  Schneider,  and  the  many 
others  who  ha\e  initiated  and  skillful- 
Iv  advanced  this  bill. 

On  November  2,  I  joined  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Marge  Roukema,  John  Erlenborn.  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Geraldine  Ferraro, 
all  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Management  Relations  and 
manv  others  to  introduce  as  a  new  bill, 
the  bill  the  subcommittee  adopted  ear- 
lier this  week.  We  anticipate  speedy 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  follows; 

1.  MINIMUM  AGE  OF  PARTICIPATION 

Will  lower  the  minimum  age  of  participa- 
tion from  age  25  to  21;  in  addition  defined 
benefit  plans  would  be  permitted  an  option 
lo  continue  to  provide  for  "participation""  at 
age  25.  but  benefit  accrual  and  vesting 
would  be  required  lo  be  credited  at  age  25 
for  service  as  if  actual  plan  participation 
had  commenced  at  age  21. 

II.  VESTING 

The  minimum  age  for  vesting  would  be 
lowered  from  age  22  to  age  18.  In  addition 
non-top-heavy  plans  would  be  given  greater 
certainty  with  respect  lo  the  adoption  of 
vesting  provided  in  connection  with  the 
"•nondiscrimination""  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  providing  safe  har- 
bors under  Section  411(d)(n(Bi  (lOCTr  5 
year  vesting,  10'"c  graded  vesting  beginning 
at  30%  after  3  years,  and  plans  meeting  cer- 
tain present-value  and  cross-section  tests). 
This  latter  provision,  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  legislation  sponsored  by  Reps. 
Frenzel.  Erlenborn  and  Perkins  would  be 
made  inapplicable  lo  top-heavy  plans,  but 


IV.  JOINT  AND  SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES  FOR 
MARRIED  PARTICIPANTS 

1.  An  automatic  joint  and  survivor  annuity 
'Aould  have  to  be  made  available  after  10 
:■  t  ars  of  service  rather  than  after  age  45  and 
lU  :.ears  of  service  a-s  under  S.  1978. 

2.  Defined  benefit  pension  plans  (includ- 
ing money  purchase  plans)  would  be  re- 
quired lo  provide  annuities,  and  therefore 
joint  and  survivor  annuity  for  married  par- 
ticipants; other  individual  account  plans 
(e.g.  profit  sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans) 
would  be  exempt  from  annuity  requirement 
if  the  participant's  account  balance  is  pay- 
able in  full  on  the  death  of  the  participant, 

3.  Generally  the  provisions  of  S.  1978  are 
followed  with  respect  to  the  spousal  consent 
and  "election  out"  requirements,  except 
that  the  1  year  marriage  rule  and  the  2-year 
non-accidental  death  rule  would  be  deleted. 

4.  Since  the  present  value  of  the  spousal 
benefit  in  many  instances  will  be  small,  and 
likely  lo  be  cashed  out.  a  provision  is  includ- 
ed which  would  require  the  plan  to  make  a 
lump  sum  payment  directly  to  the  IRA  or 
pension  plan  of  the  employee's  new  employ- 
er (if  allowed)  as  the  participant  may  direct. 
The  participant  may  also  elect  cash. 

5.  Similar  lo  H.R.  2100.  deferred  vested 
participants  would  be  given  an  option  to 
elect  a  Joint  and  Survivor  Annuity  to  the 
extent  that  benefit  payments  have  not  com- 
menced. 

V.    DOMESTIC    RELATIONS    LAW    ORDERS— EXCEP- 
TION TO  ERISA  ANTIALIENATION  PROVISIONS 

1.  Generally  the  procedures  under  S.  1978 
are  followed  except  that  in  the  case  of  non- 
qualified domestic  relations  orders  and  cases 
in  which  former  spouses  cannot  be  located 
payments  could  be  made  to  participant  and 
alternate  payees  benefits  would  be  held  by 
plan  for  up  to  3  years  (after  which  pay- 
ments to  alternate  payee  would  be  prospec- 
tive only). 

2.  The  amendment  clarifies  that  the  quali- 
fied domestic  relations  •  *  * 

VI.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  SURVIVOR  DISTRIBUTION 

In  addition  to  the  S.  1978  provision  per- 
mitting the  spouse  lo  roll-over  a  distribution 
to  an  IRA.  a.s  under  H.R.  4032  the  spouse 
could  claim  ten-year  forward  averaging 
income  lax  treatment. 

VII.  CASH  OUT  Ll.'IIT 

As  in  S.  1978.  the  cash  out  limit  is  raise 
from  $1,750  lo  $3,500.  except  that  the 
present  value  is  determined  using  the  plans 
actuarial  valuation  rate  of  interest.* 
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NATURAL  GAS  LEGISLATION - 
HOW  DO  WE  GET  PROM  HERE 
TO  THERE'' 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOll'  ; 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNl  A T I  VKS 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  several  weeks,  a  plethora  of 
information  has  been  circulated  in 
support  of  each  of  the  various  pieces 
of  legislation  seeking  to  make  changes 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
to  address  the  current  problems  in  the 
natural  gas  market.  The  problem  with 
all  of  these  studies  is  that  they  are 
based  on  differing  assumptions  which 
often  do  not  reflect  true  market  condi- 
tions and  which  seek  to  define  the 
market  of  the  future.  As  my  colleagues 
who  were  here  in  Congress  in  1978 
know,  we  have  already  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  predict  the  future 
natural  gas  market:  in  1978.  we  as- 
sumed that  the  oil  equivalent  price  of 
natural  gas  would  be  $15  per  barrel  in 
1985. 

The  question  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  the  current  debate  is  how  do 
we  bridge  the  gap  between  the  present 
market,  which  is  in  disarray,  to  one 
where  market  signals  are  effectively 
transmitted  from  the  producer  to  the 
end  user  and  back  again.  Each  of  the 
sponsors  of  legislation  can  point  to  in- 
formation supporting  their  position; 
the  current  debate,  however,  centers 
around  different  interpretations  of 
how  the  market  currently  operates, 
and  how  it  should  operate. 

An  orderly  transition  that  corrects 
the  present  problems,  provides  neces- 
sary relief  to  consumers,  and  assures 
them  of  this  relief  is  the  course  we 
must  pursue.  H.R.  2154.  the  Natural 
Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act  of  1983  pro- 
vides this  orderly  transition  by  creat- 
ing a  framework  that  will  allow  us  to 
find  out  whether  a  free  market  can 
exist.  While  different  approaches  such 
as  immediate  decontrol,  ramp-up. 
ramp-down  formulations  may  elicit 
more  supply  in  the  short  run.  they  will 
not  provide  the  price  relief  which  H.R. 
2154  affords.  Additionally,  if  one  ex- 
amines the  market  over  time,  most  of 
the  approaches  over  time  converge  at 
some  point  on  providing  additional 
supply;  it  is  a  question  of  what  point 
on  the  curve  that  supply  becomes 
available— now.  when  there  is  a  over- 
supply  of  natural  gas.  or  after  1987, 
when  the  current  oversupply  should 
be  depleted. 

We  are  all  seeking  to  solve  our  cur- 
rent problems  and  insure  that  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  this  exercise 
again.  The  one  thing  we  must  have 
this  session,  however,  is  action.  All  of 
the  various  sectors  of  the  gas  industry 
need  to  be  relieved  of  the  uncertainty 
of  what  is  to  come.  H.R.  2154.  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act  of  1983. 
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which  has  the  support  of  more  than 
150  Members  of  the  House  provides 
the  necessary  relief  while  insuring 
long-term  supplies. • 


JENNIE  FRISCH  ADLER 

HO.N.  CHARLES  E.  SCHIMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  5.  1983.  Jennie  Fri.sch  Adler 
celebrates  her  100th  birthday.  Jennie 
Adler's  century  of  life  has  been  one 
that  exemplifies  the  American  experi- 
ence, and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
her  on  the  occasion  of  this  joyous 
landmark. 

A  native  of  Vitke.  Hungary.  Jennie 
Frisch  first  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  27,  and  settled  with  her 
brother  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  Three  years 
later,  in  1913.  she  married  Anton 
Adler.  who  was  also  born  in  Hungary, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Jennie  and  Anton  were  an  in- 
dustrious couple— she  ran  a  grocery 
store,  and  he  ran  a  tavern.  They  raised 
four  children  in  their  home  behind 
the  grocery  store. 

Her  retirement  in  1953  at  the  age  of 
70  did  not  slow  Jennie  down;  she 
moved  to  California  and  spent  much 
of  her  lime  knitting  afghans.  which 
she  donated  to  charities  for  their  fund 
raising.  She  has  returned  to  live  with 
her  daughter  in  Omaha,  where  her  9 
grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchil- 
dren will  be  joining  her  to  celebrate 
her  birthday  with  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
reunion  planned  by  her  children.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  entire  Adler 
family— all  of  Jennie's  surviving  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children will  be  together.  This  centen- 
nial birthday  and  the  reunion  of  the 
entire  family  are  truly  reasons  for  the 
Adler  family  to  giu-  itiank.s  # 


HONORING  FELIX  PKK.-M.TA. 
FIRST  VICE  PRESIDKN'l  (OM- 
MUNICATIONS  WOHKH^.-  OF 
AMERICA.  LOCAL  11586.  K.WIA 
FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Felix 
Peralta.  first  vice  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
Local  11586  has  served  as  a  voice  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
country  for  the  past  two  decades. 
During  this  time  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  Felix  and  have  come 
to  admire  his  commitment  to  the 
union  labor  movement. 

Felix    was    born    on    September    16. 
1946.  in  East  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  He  at- 
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tended  local  schools  in  East  Los  Ange- 
les. Following  his  graduation  from 
Garfield  High  School.  Felix  began 
working  for  General  Telephone  of 
California  in  1966.  In  that  same  year 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  During 
his  service  in  the  Army.  Felix  was  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam  for  11  months. 
While  in  Vietnam.  Felix  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  valor  in  combat. 
He  also  received  a  combat  infantry 
badge,  was  awarded  two  Army  com- 
mendations for  valor  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1968. 

Following  his  service  in  the  Army, 
Felix  returned  to  the  Greater  Los  An- 
geles area  and  again  began  working  for 
General  Telephone  of  California.  In 
April  1970  he  married  his  lovely  wife, 
the  former  Inez  Luna.  They  have  four 
beautiful  daughters.  Vicky.  Veronica. 
Valerie,  and  Yvonne.  The  Peraltas 
reside  in  La  Puente.  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Felix  has  always  served 
the  members  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America.  Local  11586 
during  his  tenure  at  General  Tele- 
phone. Among  his  many  positions  at 
GTE  over  the  past  17  years  Felix  has 
been:  a  cable  splicer,  lineman,  special 
equipment  installer,  and  field  engi- 
neer. His  involvement  with  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America 
began  as  a  steward  and  following  his 
tenure,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  Local  11586.  He 
has  also  served  his  fellow  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  local  as  their  third  vice 
president,  responsible  for  the  relations 
between  the  union  and  management 
and  their  second  vice  president  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  legislative 
calendar  both  at  the  State  and  Nation- 
al level.  Currently  as  the  locals  first 
vice  president  Felix  serves  as  the  com- 
munity liaison  and  the  political  direc- 
tor for  the  members. 

Felix  has  also  served  as  the  coordi- 
nator for  the  employee  assistance  pro- 
gram for  alcohol,  drugs,  and  social 
services,  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
California  State  Democratic  Central 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Citizen  Advi.sory  Commis- 
sion. Former  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
Jr..  appointed  Felix  as  one  of  Califor- 
nia's representative  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  union 
Felix  is  involved  in  a  number  of  com- 
munity activities  like  the  United 
Ways  fundraising  drives,  numerous 
Red  Cross  blood  drives  and  the  La 
Puente  Little  League. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Felix  Peralta  is  the 
epitome  of  the  union  labor  move- 
ments strong  leaders.  He  is  committed 
to  improving  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  ask  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  thanking 
Felix  for  a  job  well  done.« 
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HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3/o/irfai/,  \ovember  7,  1983 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  ua.s 
railed  lo  order  by  th.-  Speaker  pro 
!rnip»i"f  '  Mr.  Whi<;hti- 


nESK;N.-\rioN  of  speaker  pro 

TEMPORE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     laid 
before  the  House  the   folloum^;   com 
munication  from  the  Speaker 

Washington.  D.C. 

November  3.  1983. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  November  7.  1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  God.  for  the 
blessings  that  are  a  part  of  our  lives 
and  for  those  people  whose  concern 
for  us  brightens  each  day.  We  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  walk  life's  way 
alone  nor  do  we  meet  each  challenge 
solely  by  our  own  strength.  We  offer 
thanks  for  those  family  and  friends 
and  colleagues  who  support  us  with 
their  love  and  surround  us  with  their 
prayers.  In  appreciation  for  the  caring 
community  that  makes  for  a  fuller 
life,  we  offer  this  our  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair   has   examined   the   Journal    of 
the    last    davs    proceedings    and    an- 
nounces   to    the    House    his    approval 

thereof. 

Pursuant    to   clause    1.   rule   1,   the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


fi.scal  vear  1984  for  intelligence  and  iii- 
telhgenop-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Di.';- 
ability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
GoLDViATER.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Lvgar.  Mr. 
Wailop  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr  INOUYE,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
and  Mr.  Nunn.  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  to  the  'oill 
(H  R  2077)  entitled  An  act  to  amend 
title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  to  extend 
the  Federal  Physicians  Comparability 
Allowance  Act  of  1978,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  inat 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  450  An  act  lo  amend  liUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  invesUgatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  inspection  author- 
ity and  bv  providing  for  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  representations  or  lotter- 
ies) and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1510  An  act  lo  establish  uniform  single 
audit  requirements  for  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernmenUs  who  receive  Federal  assistance 
and  for  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
from  such  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


There  wa.^  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  2968  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2968)  entitled.  An 
act    to    authorize    appropriations    for 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  dav   for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


JULIETTE  GORDON   LOW 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1551) 
to   name   the   Federal   building   to  be 
constructed  in  Savannah.  Ga..  as  the 
••Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing." , 
The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  biir 

Mr  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 


ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO.,  CHARTER  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  2479) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1969.  in- 
corporating the  Masonic  Mutual 
Relief  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  now  known  as  Acacia 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 2479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1969.  incorpo- 
rating ihe  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  (now  known 
as  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 
I,',  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec    3    The  number  of  directors  of  said 
company  shall  be  fixed  by  the  bylaws  and 
shall  be  at  least  three.  A  number  of  the  di- 
rectors, less  than  a  majority,  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  policyholders  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  company  from  among  themselves 
for  a  term  of  three  years:  that  in  all  cases  of 
a  tie  vote  the  choice  shall  be  determined  by 
lot    and  in  all  other  cases  a  plurality  vote 
shall   decide.   The   annual   meeting   of   the 
company  shall  be  held  at   such   time  and 
place  as  provided  in  the  bylaws.  The  ooard 
of  directors  shall  elect  from  among  the  pol- 
icyholders at  their  first  meeting  succeeding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  a  presi- 
dent   one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  and  from  time  to  time 
such  additional  officers  as  the  bylaws  may 
provide   The  president,  the  vice  presidents, 
the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  shall  each 
give  bond  with  surety  lo  the  company  in 
such  sum  as  the  board  of  directors  may  re- 
quire for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors a  majority  of  the  entire  board  shall 
form  a  quorum.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  board  of  directors  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by 
the    remaining    directors    from    among    the 
policyholders  of  the  company  to  sene  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

With      the      following      committee 
amendments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  •1969"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■1869". 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out   •themselves    and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■themselves". 
Page   2.   line   16,  after  'vice"  strike  out 
presidents"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
•  president(s)". 

The    committee    amendments    were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  amendments. 


n„.   .^mh,.i    r.pr...n..   ,hc    nmc   o.   da>    dur.n.   the    House  proceed.ng..  e.g.,  ZZ  140"   ..2:0"   p.m. 

K     h   irr   not  snoken   hv   the   Member  on   the  floor. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.:  Page  2.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  ";  that 
In"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  In". 

Page  2.  line  23.  insert  "for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term"  after  "filled". 

Page  2.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out  "to  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term". 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  H.R.  2479.  a,s  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  act  incorporating  the 
Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  to 
provide  that  the  number  of  the  direc- 
tors is  to  be  fi.xed  by  the  company's 
bylaws  with  a  minimimi  of  three  and 
to  further  provide  that  the  quorum 
for  meetings  of  the  board  is  to  be  a 
majority  of  the  entire  board. 

The  present  Acacia  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  was  originally  incorporat- 
ed by  act  of  Congress  on  March  3. 
1869.  as  "The  Masonic  Mutual  Relief 
Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. '  That  act  has  been  amended 
through  the  years  to  reflect  the 
changing  needs  of  the  company.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  concerning  the 
number  of  directors  and  the  quorum 
required  for  its  meetings  are  now  set 
out  in  section  3  of  that  act  and  provide 
for  a  membership  of  21  with  a  quorum 
of  12.  The  only  changes  made  in  the 
restatement  of  that  section  in  this  bill 
is  to  provide  that  the  company  may 
fix  the  number  of  its  directors  in  its 
bylaws  with  a  minimum  of  three  and 
that  a  majority  of  its  entire  board  is 
required  for  its  meetings. 

This  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  May  12,  1983. 
At  that  hearing,  the  witness  appearing 
in  behalf  of  the  company  .stated  that 
Acacia  was  chartered  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress  on  March  3.  1869,  under 
the  name  of  "Masonic  Mutual  Relief 
Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" and  that  at  the  time  Acacia  was 
chartered,  there  was  no  general  corpo- 
ration law  in  existence  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  which  it  could  have 
been  incorporated.  Acacias  charter 
has  been  amended  by  Congress  nine 
times,  the  last  of  such  amendments  oc- 
curring in  1932. 

H.R.  2479  makes  several  changes  in 
section  3  of  Acacia's  charter.  At  the 
present  time  Acacia  is  required  to  have 
a  minimum  of  21  directors.  The  com- 
pany pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  this  is  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  directors  by  modern  corpo- 
rate standards.  Acacia  believes  it  could 
operate  more  efficiently  with  a  small- 
er and  more  active  board  of  directors. 
Under  the  bill,  the  exact  number  of  di- 
rectors will  continue  to  be  fixed  by  the 
bylaws,  but  shall  be  at  least  three. 
H.R.  2479  also  reduces  the  number  of 
directors  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  from  12  to  a  simple  majority 
and  gives  Acacia  the  option  of  not  fill- 
ing a  vacancy  on  its  board  of  directors 
except  to  meet  the  requirement  as  to 
the  minimum  number  of  directors. 


At  the  hearing  the  committee  was 
advised  that  the  amendments  have 
been  approved  by  Acacias  board  of  di- 
rectors with  the  request  that  Congress 
adopt  the  necessary  enabling  legisla- 
tion. The  District  of  Columbia  Insur- 
ance Department  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill. 

The  committee  has  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  amended  bill  should  be 
considered  favorably. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1869,  incorporating  the  Masonic  Relief 
Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, now  known  as  Acacia  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


UMI 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  LANDS 
HELD  BY  THE  SENECA  NATION 
OF  INDIANS  TO  BE  PART  OF 
THE  ALLEGANY  RESERVATION 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3555) 
to  declare  certain  lands  held  by  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be  part  of 
the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,  3555 

Be  1^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  lands  described  in  subsection  (b)  are  de- 
clared— 

(1)  to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 

(2)  to  have  the  status  of  tribal  lands  for 
purposes  of  Federal  law. 

<b)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  the  lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  and  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

(1)  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indian.s 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Department  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  a  deed  dated 
September  2.  1981.  situate  in  lots  numbered 
24.  25.  26.  28.  and  29.  township  numbered  2. 
range  numbered  7,  in  the  town  of  Red 
Hou.se.  county  of  Cattaraugus.  State  of  New 
York,  and  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  acres,  more  or  less. 

(2)  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Department  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  a  deed  dated 
February  26.  1982.  situate  in  lot  numbered 
14,  township  numbered  2.  range  numbered 
8,  town  of  Cold  Spring,  county  of  Cattarau 
gus.  State  of  New  York,  and  consisting  of 
six  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 


DECLARING     I  i  I  .A  I      lilf,    IMlin 
STATES  HOLDS  CKH  I  MS 

LANDS      IN      IHe.^-I       i  ■()(■;       [[(( 
PUEBLO  DE  CO(Hl  !  i 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3259) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  de  Cochiti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  3259 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  All  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  Stales  in  the  lands  described  in 
section  2  (including  all  improvements  there- 
on and  appurtenances  thereto)  are  declared 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Pueblo"),  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3. 

Sec,  2.  The  lands  referred  to  in  section  1 
are  the  lands— 

(1)  situated  in  the  counties  of  Sandoval 
and  Santa  Fe  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 

(2)  known  as  the  Santa  Cruz  Spring  Tract, 
i3)  described  on  page  6  of  the  report  of 

Milford  T,  Keene,  Land  Surveyor,  Southern 
Pueblos  Agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  dated  February 
26.  1981.  and 

(4)  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Southern  Pueblos  Agency. 

Sec.  3,  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  any  individual  or  entity  of 
any  legal  existing  right-of-way.  legal  mining 
claim,  legal  grazing  permit,  legal  water 
right,  or  other  legal  right  or  legal  interest 
such  individual  or  entity  may  have  in  the 
lands  described  in  section  2. 

Sec.  4,  Before  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  cadastral  survey  of  the  lands 
described  in  section  2. 

(2)  make  any  correction  in  the  description 
of  such  lands  which  is  necessary  as  a  result 
of  such  survey,  and 

(3)  publish  any  such  correction  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec  5,  The  lands  which  are  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1  shall  be  part  of  the  Pueblo  Reser- 
vation and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
rules  of  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
Indian  lands.  Such  lands  shall  not  be  devel- 
oped for  any  use  other  than  a  use  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Sec,  6.  Nonmembers  of  the  Pueblo  who,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  per- 
mittees of  lands  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
renew  their  permits  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  .same  manner  that  such  permits 
could  have  been  renewed  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  except  that  such  opportunity 
to  renew  shall  expire  ten  years  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  The  Secre- 
tary shall  deposit  any  and  all  fees  paid  by 
such  permittees  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Uniteo  Slates  to  the  credit  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  Pueblo  may  obtain  the  relinquishment 
of  any  or  all  of  such  permits  from  the  per- 


uMiti  IS  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
,n;is    b.    mutually  agreeable.  The  Secretary 

;,i;UHiii/,.>d  to  disburse  from  tribal  funds 
,n  111.-  1  r.asury  of  the  United  Slates  to  the 
rn-dit  <)(  the  Pueblo,  so  much  thereof  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  pay  for  such  relinqui.sh- 
m.  nt,s  and  for  the  purchase  of  any  rights  or 
improvements  on  said  lands  owned  by  non 
members  of  the  Pueblo,  The  authority  lo 
pay  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  permit  pur 
suanl  to  this  .section  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  recognition  of  any  property  right  of  the 
permittee  in  the  land  or  its  resources. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  shall  give  full  recog 
nilion  to  the  flowage  easement  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Cochiti  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  granted  to  the  De 
partmenl  of  the  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers 
by  the  United  Stales  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  involving  lands  de- 
scribe in  .section  2  of  this  Act,  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  modify  the  terms  of  or  ter- 
minate said  casement  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  mutually  deem  nec- 
essary, . 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  .shall  recognize  and 
grant  necessary  easemenUs  for  access  to 
lands  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  for 
the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  Access  lo  recreational  sites  maintained 
by  the  United  States. 

(2)  Access  to  parcels  of  land  owned  by  pri- 
vate parties. 

<3)  Access  to  lands  subject  to  valid  permits 
as  necessary  lo  allow  the  permittees  to  exer- 
cise rights  granted  in  such  permits. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  2.  line  3.  change  "section  3."  to  "sec- 
tions 3  and  7". 

Page  3.  beginning  on  line  12,  strike  all  of 
section  6,  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  ,      ^    . , 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Nonmembers  of  the  Pueblo 
who.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
are  permittees  of  lands  described  in  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  renew  their  permits  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  such  permits 
could  have  been  renewed  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

lb)  Permits  renewed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  expire  upon  the  death 
of  the  permittee  or  within  thirty  years  of 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  later:  Provided.  That,  if  the  per- 
mittee dies  within  thirty  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  hus  spouse  or  chil- 
dren may  assume  the  permit  for  the  balance 
of  the  thirty  year  period  upon  notice  to  the 
Pueblo  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

(c)  If  the  Pueblo  obtains  the  relinquish- 
ment of  grazing  permits  in  the  Caja  del  Rio 
allotment  in  the  Santa  Fc  National  Forest 
for  that  number  of  animal  unit  months 
equal  to  the  number  animal  unit  months 
provided  under  permit  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  within  that  portion  Caja  del  Rio  allot- 
ment which  overlaps  the  Santa  Cruz  Spring 
Tract,  then  the  remaining  permittees  in  the 
Caja  del  Rio  allotment  shall  have  no  fur 
ther  interest  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Spring  Tract 
and  no  further  right  to  renew  their  permits 
within  said  tract.  The  remaining  permittees 
of  the  Caja  del  Rio  allotment  shall  suffer  no 
diminution  of  their  grazing  righUs  within 
that  portion  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  allotment 
which  does  not  overlap  the  Santa  Cniz 
Spring  Tract. 

(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  any  and  all 


foes  paid  by  permillees  under  existing  or  re- 
newed permits  for  grazing  animal  unit 
months  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Spring  Tract  into 
Ihe  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  lo  the 
credit  of  the  Pueblo 

(e)  The  Pueblo  may  obtain  the  relinquish- 
ment of  any  or  all  of  the  permits  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Spring  Tract  or.  as  provided  in 
subseclion  (c)  of  this  seclion.  in  the  Caja  del 
Rio  allotment  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  mutually  agreeable.  In  con- 
sideration of  such  relinquishments,  the 
Pueblo  is  authorized  to  grant  leases,  permits 
or  licenses  for  agricultural  or  grazing  pur- 
poses to  existing  permittees  in  lands  pres- 
ently part  of  the  Pueblo  reservation  or 
added  thereto  pursuant  lo  section  5  of  this 
Act.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  terms  not  lo  exceed  fifty  years. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  disburse 
from  tribal  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Pueblo  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
for  such  relinquishments  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  rights  or  improvements  on  said 
lands  owned  by  nonmembers  of  the  Pueblo, 
The  authority  to  pay  for  relinquishment  of 
a  permit  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  any 
property  right  of  the  permittee  in  the  land 
or  its  resources. 

Page  6.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  all  of 
section  7.  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  . 

Sec.  7.  Until  such  lime  as  the  Cochiti  Lake 
Project  is  deauthorized  by  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  full  recognition  to  all 
interests  in  lands  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  through  fee  acquisition 
and  under  Memorandums  of  Agreement 
with  the  DepartmenUs  of  Agriculture.  Inte- 
rior and  Energy,  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti.  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Cochiti  Lake 
on  a  portion  of  the  lands  herein  declared  in 
trust. 

The  conrunittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


Such  leases  or  contracts  entered  into  pursu 
ant  to  this  title  shall  be  considered  within 
the  meaning  of  commerce'  as  defined  and 
subject  to  ihe  provisions  of  seclion  1  of  title 
9.  United  Stales  Code.  Any  reftusal  to  submit 
to  arbitration  pursuant  to  a  binding  agree- 
ment for  arbilralion  or  any  failure  to  abide 
by  the  outcome  of  arbitration  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  title  9.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  civil 
action  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1331  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code, 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  November  2. 
1966  (80  Slat.  1112).  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Anv  lease  entered  into  under  this  Act 
or  the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat,  539), 
as  amended,  or  any  contract  entered  into 
under  section  2103  of  the  Revised  Statute, 
as  amended,  affecting  land  within  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation 
may  contain  a  provision  for  the  binding 
arbitration  of  disputes  arising  out  of  such 
lease  or  contract.  Such  leases  or  contracts 
entered  into  pursuant  to  such  Acts  shall  be 
considered  within  the  meaning  of  com- 
merce' as  defined  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  seclion  1  of  title  9.  United  States 
Code,  Any  refusal  to  submit  to  arbitration 
pursuant  to  a  binding  agreement  for  arbi- 
tration or  the  exercise  of  any  right  con- 
ferred by  title  9  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
arbitration  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  of  title  9.  sections  1  through  14, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
civil  action  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1331  of  title  28. 
United  Stales  Code. ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS  RE- 
GARDING LEASES  AND  CON- 
TRACTS AFFECTING  LAND 
WITHIN  THE  SALT  RIVER 
PIMA-MARICOPA  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2910) 
to  amend  the  act  of  November  2.  1966, 
regarding  leases  and  contracts  affect- 
ing land  within  the  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R  2910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 416a  of  title  25.  United  States  Code  (80 
Stat,  1112).  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  lease  entered  into  under  section 
415  or  416  of  thus  title  or  any  contract  en- 
tered into  under  section  81  of  this  title  af- 
fecting land  within  the  Salt  River  Pima 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservation  may  contain  a 
provision  for  the  binding  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  such  lease  or  contract. 


GRAND  RONDE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3885) 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Communi- 
ty of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R, 3885 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledi, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Grand  Ronde  Restoration  Act". 

DEriNITlONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "tribe"  means  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Communi- 
ty of  Oregon  considered  as  one  tribe  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative; 
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iji  ihf  ifrm  "Interim  Council"  means  tii<- 
council  which  is  established  under,  and  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  pursuant  to, 
section  5: 

(4)  the  term  "tribal  governing  body" 
means  the  govemmg  body  which  is  estab- 
lished under,  and  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  pursuant  to.  the  tribal  constitution 
and  bylaws  adopted  in  accordance  with  sec 
tlon  6:  and 

(5)  the  term  "member",  when  used  with 
respect  to  the  tribe,  means  an  individual  en- 
rolled on  the  membership  roll  of  the  tribe  in 
accordance  with  section  7. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES 
OF  THE  GRANDE  RONDE  COMMUNITY  AS  ONE 
TRIBE 

Sec  3.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Grand  Ronde  Community  of  Oregon  shall 
be  considered  as  one  tribal  unit  for  purposes 
of  Federal  recognition  and  eligibility  for 
Federal  benefits  under  section  4.  the  estab- 
lishment of  tribal  self-government  under 
sections  5  and  6.  the  compilation  of  a  tribal 
membership  roll  under  section  7.  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tribal  reservation  under 
section  8. 

RESTORATION  OK  FEDERAL  RECOGNITION. 
RIGHTS.  AND  PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Federal  Recognition.— Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved Augus*  13.  1954  (25  U.S.C.  691  et 
seq. )  or  any  other  law.  Federal  recognition 
is  extended  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Grand  Ronde  Community  of  Oregon 
and  the  corporate  charter  of  such  trilje 
issued  pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved June  18.  1934  (25  U.S.C  477)  and 
ratified  by  the  tribe  on  August  22.  1936.  Is 
reinstated.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  all  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  of  general  application  to  Indi- 
ans or  nations,  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  specific 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  tnlw>. 

ib>  Restoration  op  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges.—Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d». 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  and  the 
members  of  the  tribe  under  any  Federal 
treaty.  Executive  order,  agreement,  or  stat- 
ute, or  under  any  other  Federal  authority, 
which  may  have  been  diminished  or  lost 
under  the  Act  approved  August  13.  1954  (25 
U.S.C.  691  et  seq.)  are  restored,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  to 
the  tribe  and  to  members  of  the  tribe  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  Services  and  Benefits.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  tribe  and  its  members  shall  be  eligible, 
on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  all  Federal  services  and  bene- 
fits furnished  to  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  a 
reservation  for  the  tribe.  In  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral services  available  to  members  of  feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribes  residing  on  or 
near  a  reservation,  members  of  the  tribe  re- 
siding in  the  following  counties  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  residing  on 
or  near  a  reservation: 

(1)  Washington  County. 

(2)  Marion  County. 

(3)  Yamhill  County. 

(4)  Polk  County. 

(5)  Tillamook  County. 

(6)  Multnomah  County. 

Any  member  residing  in  any  such  county 
shall  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
such  Federal  service  notwithstanding  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  reservation  for  the  tribe 


in   mrurdiiiu'i'   *ilh   aii.v   pi<iri   prrpared  pur 
suant  to  section  8. 

(d)  No  Hunting.  Fishing  or  Trapping 
Rights  Restored.  No  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping  rights  of  any  nature  of  the  tribe  or 
of  any  member,  including  any  indirect  or 
procedural  right  or  advantage  over  individ- 
uals who  are  not  members,  are  granted  or 
restored  under  this  Act. 

<e)  Effect  on  Property  Rights  and  Other 
Obligations.— Except  as  otherwi.se  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Act.  no  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  alter  any  property 
right  or  obligation,  any  contractual  right  or 
obligation,  or  any  obligation  for  taxes  al- 
ready levied. 

interim  council 
Sec  5.  (a>  Establishment— There  is  estab- 
lished an  Interim  Council  of  the  trit>e  which 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  members.  The  In 
terim  Council  shall  represent  the  tribe  and 
its  members  in  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  the  governing  body  of  the 
tribe  until  the  tribal  governing  body  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  6  first  con- 
venes. 

(bi  Nomination  and  Election  of  Interim 
Council  Members. -d)  Within  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  announce  the  date 
of  a  general  council  meeting  of  the  tribe  to 
nominate  candidates  for  election  to  the  In- 
terim Council.  Such  general  council  meeting 
shall  be  held  within  fifteen  days  of  such  an- 
nouncement. 

(2)  Within  forty-five  days  after  such  gen 
eral  council  meeting,  the  Secretary  shall 
hold  an  election  by  secret  ballot  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  Interim  Council  from 
among  the  members  nominated  in  such  gen- 
eral council  meeting.  Absentee  and  write-in 
balloting  shall  be  permitted. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
sults of  the  Interim  Council  election  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  .section  if  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  requirements  of  this  section 
relating  to  the  nomination  and  the  election 
proce.sses  have  been  met.  If  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, he  shall  call  for  another  general  coun- 
cil meeting  to  be  held  within  sixty  days 
after  such  election  to  nominate  candidates 
for  election  to  the  Interim  Council  and  shall 
hold  another  election  within  forty-five  days 
of  such  meeting. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  take  any  action 
necessary  to  ensure  that  each  member  de- 
.scribed  in  section  7(di  of  this  Act  is  given 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of 
each  meeting  and  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  at  least  ten  days  before  such 
general  meeting  or  election. 

(c)  Authority  and  Capacity;  Termina- 
TioN.-(l)  The  Interim  Council  shall  have 
no  powers  other  than  those  given  It  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  Federal  service  or 
l)enefit  for  which  the  trll>e  or  any  member 
is  eligible,  the  Interim  Council  shall  have 
full  authority  and  capacity  to  receive  grants 
and  to  enter  into  contracts. 

(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iB».  the  Interim  Council  and  such  Councils 
authority  and  capacity  under  this  section 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date  the  tribal 
governing  body  first  convenes. 

(B)  With  respect  to  any  contractual  right 
established  and  any  obligation  entered  into 
by  the  Interim  Council,  such  Council  shall 
have  the  authority  and  capacity  to  bind  the 
tribal  governing  t>ody.  as  the  succe.ssor  in  in- 
terest to  the  Interim  Council,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  six  months  beginning  on  the 
date  such  tribal  governing  body  first  con- 
venes. 


(d)  Vacancy  un  iNTfiMM  (  .  hn,  ,:  With  in 
thirty  days  ;i!''  r  ,i  >.  hi  ;ini  .  >.  -  ir ,  ..n  the  In- 
terim Council  and  subject  to  ttu  ;iiJi;rM;al  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Interim  (  j;  -  :  hall 
hold  a  general  council  meeting  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  election  to  fill  such  vacancy 
and  shall  hold  such  election.  The  Interim 
Council  shall  provide  notice  of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  such  meeting  and  elec- 
tion to  members  described  in  section  7(d)  of 
this  Act  at  least  ten  days  liefore  each  such 
general  meeting  or  election. 

TRIBAL  constitution  AND  BYLAWS;  TRIBAL 

governing  body 

Sec  6.  (a)  Adoption  of  Proposed  Consti- 
TtrrioN  and  Bylaws;  Election:  Time  and 
Procedure —( 1 )  The  Interim  Council  shall 
be  responsible  for  preparing  the  tribal  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  which  shall  provide 
for.  at  a  minimum,  the  establishment  of  a 
tribal  governing  body  and  tribal  member- 
ship qualifications.  Such  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  shall  be  adopted  by  the  In- 
terim Council  no  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<2)  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
tribal  constitution  and  bylaws  by  the  Inter- 
im Council,  the  Council  shall  request  the 
Secretary,  in  writing,  to  schedule  an  elec- 
tion to  approve  or  disapprove  the  adoption 
of  such  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  in  accordance  with  section  16  of  the 
Act  approved  June  18.  1934  (25  U.S.C   476). 

(b)  Notice  and  Consultation.— Not  less 
than  thirty  days  l)efore  any  election  sched- 
uled pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  tribal  constitution  and  bylaws, 
as  adopted  by  the  Interim  Council,  along 
with  a  brief  and  impartial  description  of  the 
proposed  constitution  and  bylaws  shall  be 
sent  to  each  member  eligible  to  participate 
in  such  election  under  section  7(d).  The 
members  of  the  Interim  Council  may  freely 
consult  with  members  of  the  tribe  concern- 
ing the  text  and  description  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  except  that  such  consulta- 
tion may  not  be  carried  on  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  polling  places  on  the  date  of  such 
election. 

(c)  Majority  Vote  for  Adoption;  Proce- 
dure IN  Event  of  Failure  To  Adopt  Pro- 
posed Constitution.— (1)  In  any  election 
held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  actually 
voting  shall  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
the  approval  of  the  adoption  of  the  tribal 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

I  2)  If  in  any  such  election  such  majority 
does  not  approve  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed tribal  constitution  and  bylaws,  the  In- 
terim Council  shall  be  responsible  for  pre- 
paring another  tribal  constitution  and  other 
bylaws  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  this 
section  for  the  first  propo.sed  constitution 
and  bylaws.  Such  new  proposed  constitution 
and  bylaws  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Interim 
Council  no  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  election  in  which  the  first  pro- 
posed constitution  and  bylaws  failed  of 
adoption.  An  election  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  proposal  of  the  Interim 
Council  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  provided  in  subsection  (a)(2)  for  the 
election  on  the  first  proposed  constitution 
and  bylaws. 

(d)  Election  of  Tribal  Governing 
Body.— Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  tribe  approves  the 
adoption  of  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Interim  Council  shall  con- 
duct an  election,  by  secret   ballot,  to  elect 


the  tribal  governing  body  established  under 
such  constitution  and  bylaws.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  the  tribal  constitution 
and  bvlaws,  absentee  and  write-in  balloting 
shall  be  permitted  in  an  election  under  this 
.sub.section. 
membership  rolls;  voting  rights  of  member 

Sec  7.  (a)  Membership  Roll  Established 
AND  OPENED.-The  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe  is  established  and  open. 

(b)  Criteria  Governing  Eligibility. -(1) 
Until  the  first  election  of  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  is  held  pursuant  to  section  6(d). 
any  living  may  be  enrolled  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  tribe  if- 

(A)  that  individual's  name  was  listed  on 
the  final  membership  roll  of  the  tribe  pub- 
lished on  April  6.  1956.  in  volume  20 
number  101.  Federal  Register,  pages  3636 
through  3642; 

(B)  that  individual  was  entitled  to  be  on 
the  membership  roll  of  the  tribe  on  August 
13,  1954,  but  was  not  listed;  or 

(C)  that  individual  is  a  descendant  of  an 
individual,  living  or  dead,  described  in  .sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (Bt  and  possesses  at  least 
one-fourth  degree  of  blood  of  members  of 
the  tribe,  living  or  dead,  or  individuals  who 
are  or  would  have  been  eligible  to  be  mem- 
bers under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  After  the  first  election  of  the  tribal 
governing  body  is  held  pursuant  to  section 
6(d)  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  adopted  in  accordance  with  section 
6(a)  shall  govern  membership  in  the  tribe. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Verification  of  Eligi- 
bility -(1)  Before  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interim  Council  is  held  pursuant 
to  section  5(b),  verification  of  (A)  descen- 
dancy,  for  purposes  of  enrollment,  and  (B) 
age,  for  purposes  of  voting  rights  under  sub- 
section (d).  shall,  be  made  upon  oath  before 
the  Secretary  whose  determination  thereon 
shall  be  final. 

(2)  After  the  election  of  the  members  oi 
the  Interim  Council  is  held  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(b),  but  before  the  first  election  of  the 
members  of  the  tribal  governing  body  is 
held  pursuant  to  section  6(d).  the  verifica- 
tion of  descendancy  and  age  shall  be  made 
upon  oath  before  the  Interim  Council,  or  its 
authorized  representative.  An  individual 
may  appeal  the  exclusion  of  his  name  from 
the  membe'-ship  roll  of  the  tribe  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  make  a  final  determina- 
tion of  each  such  appeal  within  ninety  days 
after  such  an  appeal  has  been  filed  with 
him.  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
with   respect   to  such   an   appeal   shall   be 

(3)  After  the  first  election  of  the  members 
of  the  tribal  governing  body  is  held  pursu 
ant  to  section  6(d).  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6(a)  shall  govern  the  veri 
fication  of   any   requirements   for   member 
ship  in  the  tribe.  The  Interim  Council  and 
the  Secretary  shall  deliver  their  records  and 
files  and  anv  other  material  relating  to  the 
enrollment  of  tribal  members  to  such  tribal 
governing  body. 

(4)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the 
election  under  section  6(a'.  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe  as  of  the  date  of  such  publication 
Such  membership  roll  shall  include  the 
names  of  all  individuals  who  were  cnrolli'd 
by  the  Secretary,  either  directly  under  para 
graph  (1)  or  pursuant  to  an  appeal  under 
paragraph  ■2i.  and  by  the  Interim  Council 
under  purasjraph  i  2). 

,d)    Voting    Rights    of    Member.- Laih 
member    who    i.'-    eiMhleeii    years    of    a^e    or 


older  shall  be  eligible  to  attend,  participate 
in.  and  vote  at  each  general  council  meeting. 
Each  such  member  may  nominate  candi- 
dates for  any  office,  run  for  any  office,  and 
vote  in  any  election  of  members  to  the  In- 
terim Council  and  to  such  other  tribal  gov 
erning  body  as  may  be  established  under 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6. 


establishment  of  tribal  reservation 
Sec  8.  (a)  Plan  for  Establishment  of 
Reservation.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  tribal  governing 
body  with  respect  to  establishing  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  tribe  of 

lAi  sufficient  area  to  allow  members  to 
reside  on  the  reservation,  and 

(B)  sufficient  area,  and  with  sufficient 
natural  resources,  to  provide  a  viable  econo- 
my for  the  tribe  and  its  members. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  devel- 
op a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
reservation.  Upon  the  approval  of  such  plan 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  (and  after  con- 
sultation with  interested  parties  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)).  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  plan  in  the  form  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
distribution  to  the  committees  of  the  re- 
spective Houses  of  the  Congress  with  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 

(b)  Consultation  with  State  and  Local 
Officials  Required. -To  assure  that  legiti- 
mate State  and  local  interests  are  not  preju- 
diced bv  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
reservation,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  and 
consult  all  appropriate  officials  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  all  appropriate  local  governmen- 
tal officials  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  any 
other  interested  party  in  developing  any 
plan  under  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  complete  information  on  the 
proposed  plan  to  such  officials  and  interest- 
ed parties,  including  the  restrictions  on  such 
proposed  plan  imposed  by  subsection  <c). 
During  anv  consultation  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  such  information  as  he  may  possess. 
and  shall  request  comments  and  additional 
information,  on  the  following  .subjects: 

(1)  The  size  and  location  of  the  proposed 
reservation. 

(2)  The  anticipated  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  reservation  on  State 
and  local  expenditures  and  ta.x  revenues 

(3)  The  extent  any  Slate  or  local  senice 
to  the  tribe,  the  reservation  of  the  tribe,  or 
members  after  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed reservation. 

(4)  The  extent  of  Federal  services  to  be 
provided  in  the  future  to  the  tribe,  the  res- 
ervation of  the  tribf .  or  members 

(5  I  The  extent  of  service  to  be  pro\ided  in 
the  future  by  the  trib?  to  member.';  residing 
on  or  off  the  reservation. 

(c)  Restrictions  on  Plan.-  Any  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  under  sub.section 
(a)  shall  provide  that- 

(1)  anv  real  property  tran.sferred  by  the 
tribe  or  an\  member  to  the  Secretary  shall 
be  taken  and  held  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  tribe; 

f2>  the  establishment  of  the  reservation 
shall  not  grant  or  restore  to  the  tribe  or  any 
member  anv  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping 
right  of  anv  kind  on  such  re,servation.  in- 
cluding anv  indirect  or  procedural  right  or 
advantage  over  individuals  who  are  not 
members  of  the  tribe; 


i3)  the  Secretary  shall  not  accept  any  real 
property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
or  its  members  which  is  not  located  within 
the  political  boundaries  of  Polk.  Yamhill,  or 
Tillamook  County.  Oregon; 

(4)  any  real  property  taken  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be 
subject  to— 

(A)  all  legal  rights  and  interests  in  such 
land  existing  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  land  by  the  Secretary,  including  any 
lien,  mortgage,  or  previously  levied  and  out- 
standing Slate  or  local  tax.  and 

(B)  foreclosure  or  sale  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  any  valid  obligation  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
land  by  the  Secretary; 

(5)  any  real  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxation  of  any  kind;  and 

(6)  the  Slate  of  Oregon  shall  exercise 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  reser- 
vation, and  over  the  individuals  on  the  res- 
ervation, in  accordance  with  section  1162  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  section 
1360  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  respec- 
tively. 

(d)  Appendix  to  Pi.an  Submitted  to  the 
Congress. -The  Secretary  shall  append  to 
the  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  la)  a  detailed  statement— 

(1)  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  notified  all  interested  parties  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b); 

(2i  naming  each  individual  and  official 
consulted  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b); 

(3)  summarizing  the  testimony  received  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  any  such  consul- 
tation; and 

(4)  including  any  written  comments  or  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  any 
party  named  in  paragraph  (2). 

regulations 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  nece-ssary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  20  through  23  on 
page  13.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•Sec  8.  (a^  Plan  for  Establishment  of 
Reservation.— 1 1  •  Any  reser\ation  for  the 
tribe  shall  be  established  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  after   the  enactment   of  this 

Act 

Page  13.  line  8.  insert  after  the  word 
shall"  the  following  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  tribal  governing  body  with  re- 
spect to  establishing  a  reservation  for  the 
tribe  and". 

Page  13.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  the  follow- 
ing words:  "in  the  form  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion". 

Page  16,  add  the  following  new  paragraph 

to  section  8(C>: 

(7  I  and  Federal  real  property  transferred 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  pursuant  to  any 
reservation  plan  developed  under  section 
Biai  of  this  Act.  shall  come  only  from  avail- 
able public  lands  admini.stered  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (43  U.S.C-  1701'.  and  from  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
tribe  or  for  individual  Indian."- 

The  committee  ameniiments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  waf  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 
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Thf   Sl'KAKKK    pro    tt'inporc.    I  hi.s 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal 
endar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  LUNC;REN  Mr  Spfakcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  tiays  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  tluir  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  object  ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  falifornia'' 

There  v^as  no  objection. 


COMMTNItW  riON    IKOM    I  H  1- 

clj-:rk  Of-'  vwK  hoi'sf: 

The  SF'f- AKl-H  pro  tempore  laid 
before  'h.  Hulm  the  following  com- 
mune a;  !.>!  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  ui  fUpresentatives: 

Washington.  D.C.  November  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
77if  Speaker.  House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1»  At  3:35  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  4. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  oi 
Energy. 

<2)  At  3:35  p.m.  on  Friday.  November  4. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  reports  under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Power 
Act  with  respect  to  Iran. 

<3)  At  3:35  p.m.  on  Friday.  November  4. 
1983  and  .said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  a  notice 
which  he  filed  today  in  the  Federal  Register 
under  the  National  Emergencies  Act  con- 
tinuing the  emergency  with  Iran. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
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CONTLNUATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  IRAN-MES 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO    98  129) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  November  4,  1983,  at 
page  31030.) 


RKPcn^l      ON      NA'IIONAI.     I-:MEH 

c;i-:ncy  vjvvh  hkspkct  to 
iran  messaob:  from  ihe 
prhusidknt    0^     ihe    united 

S  lA  rp:S  -  H     DOC    no    98   IL'Hi 

The  SPt:AKP:H  pro  tempore  laid 
b<'for<'  the  House  tin  foUowinj;  mes 
saKc  from  the  President  u(  Mie  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  ForeiKn  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  thi 
Senate  of  Friday.  November  A  198.S.  at 
page  31031.) 


FIFTH   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
!)l-:i'AH  IMKNT       OF       KNl-iRGY 
Mh:s.S.\(,[-       FROM       THE      PHKSI 
DKS  I    1  11     1  HE  UNITED  STA  li-iS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy: 

(For  message,  .see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  November  4,  1983,  at 
page  31030.) 


AMI  KICANS  IN  UNIFORM 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the 
events  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada  but 
also  recently,  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial has  reawakened  my  appreciation 
for  Americans  in  uniform. 

In  that  newspaper  author  Mark 
Shields  spoke  about  young  Americans 
who  had  grown  up  with  the  media  tell- 
ing them  to  be  concerned  about  de- 
signer chocolates  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  wrinkle. 

Yet,  he  said,  these  same  Americans 
are  the  ones  who  walked  and  bunked 
with  death  in  Beirut,  who  did  not  com- 
plain about  their  tasks,  who  spoke  se- 
riously about  a  sense  of  duty. 

They  were  honest.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  there.  But.  they  believed  in 
what  they  were  doing  and  they  be- 
lieved in  each  other. 

Many  were  not  college-educated  ncr 
business  trained  but.  in  a  moment  of 
crisis  these  soldiers  were  there  uncon- 
ditionally sharing  values  and  protect- 
ing each  others  lives. 

Maybe  the  next  time  you  think 
about  national  budgets,  traffic  jams 
and  middle-aged  spread  and  you 
happen  to  see  a  person  in  uniform 
why  not  offer  a  smile,  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation, a  soda,  or  even  a  sandwich. 


Maybe  this  will  help  you  remember 
tliat  our  country  is  much  more  than  a 
K'ro.s.s  national  product  and  that  pocket 
change  IS  no  mea.sure  against  patriot- 
ism in  a  tiKht  spot. 


(iRP.AT  TELECOMMUNICATION 
MYTHS-  LESSON  1 

(Mr  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.'ision  to  addre.s.s  the  House  for  1 
rnimite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  WISE.  Good  morning,  students 
Welcome  to  the  first  lesson  in  great 
telecommunication  myths.  Today  I  am 
starting  this  course,  which  will  be 
going  on  every  day.  to  expose  the  first 
of  the  AT&T  fables,  namely,  that  the 
FCC  acces.s  charge,  the  $2  per  month 
charge  on  all  residential  consumers,  is 
necessary  to  implement  the  upcoming 
divestiture 

I  understand  AT&T's  concern  After 
all.  we  are  talking  about  $4  billion  in 
cost  savings  to  this  company,  but  who 
pays  for  this  windfall?  You  guessed  it. 
the  residential  and  business  consumer 
through  the  $2  per  month  access  fee 

The  issue  is  clear  Does  the  con- 
sumer pay  the  entire  cost  of  having 
access  to  longdistance  service,  or  does 
the  long-distance  company  which 
gains  from  their  business  pay  for  that 
cost? 

So  much  for  this  AT&T  myth.  Each 
day  I  will  be  taking  this  floor  to  chal- 
lenge another  one  of  the  great  AT&T 
telecommunication  fables.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  hear,  but  should  not  be 
the  basis  for  good  legislation. 

Thank  you.  and  see  you  tomorrow. 


THE  SON  OF  A  IL'i;  IS  BARELY 
BETTER 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks 

Mr  HIACHi!  .Mr  Speaker,  last 
Thur  ii:r.  Mk  ()i!i(e  of  Management 
and  H:nU:rt  pubii.shed  in  the  Federal 
Register  what  mi*;lit  bt  called  "the 
son  of  A-122"  new  rules  governing 
lobbying  activities  by  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations  receiving  Federal 
funds.  As  in  the  case  of  families— a  son 
can  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
its  father  and  in  this  case— since  I  was 
no  great  fan  of  the  father— I  do  not 
think  much  of  the  son  either. 

No  matter  how  you  might  change 
the  words  in  a  regulation,  unless  you 
change  the  philosophy  behind  it— you 
have  not  really  changed  anything. 
Last  January  when  OMB  first  issued 
these  rules  to  revise  Circular  A-122— 
Cost  Principles  for  Nonprofit  Organi- 
zations"  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  from 
many  quarters  which  led  to  their  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  these  in  favor  of  the 
ones  published  on  Thursday. 
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would  require  nonprof,    organ.^^^^^^^  "  Howev  "     I  hno.s    is    not    the    only  of  h.s  country. 

receiving   Federa     funds     «   ^^PO^^  ^^  loser   1  alked  the  Department  of  Com-  It  is  a  lot  tougher.  Mr,  Speaker,  to 

T   "  Kte  ,   OMB      1  e     o  fensive  anS  merce  s  NatTonal  Tefecommun.cations  .serve  than  to  second-guess.  And  for  all 

these  laies    ^MB      lies  offens,^^^^^^^  information     Administration    to  those   Doubting   Thomases   who   have 

mimical    to    our    .^  "^°;,;^!''^.  P'^'^*^'"'  ^"°H-ze  the  impact  not  only  on  Illinois  .seen,  and  now  believe,  m  America's  ac- 

They,  too,  should  be  withdrawn.  bufon  other  States  as  well.  There  are  tions.  I  say.  blessed  are  those  who  did 

^^^~~~"^  "'•''   States   along   with   the   District    of  not  see  and  still  believed. 

TR.^DE  OUR  DAIRY  SURPLUS  TO  Columbia  that   lose  under  H.R.   4102,  ^^_^^ 

HUNGRY  THIRD  WORLD  p^^  ^,.jp  benefit  of  the  241  Members  of 

■Mr   ROTH  a.'^ked  and  was  given  per-  the    House    of    Representatives    from  ^^^^'l^i^JJl^^^l^fiPri'^JfT^' 

mission    to    address    the    House    for    1  tho.se  States,   I   include  the   following  BIPARTISAN  NATION AL  ISSUE 

minute  and  to   revise  and  extend   his  excerpt    from    the   November   4.    1983.  ,  Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 

remarks  i  letter  from  David  J,  Markey.  A.ssistani  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Mr    ROTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  we  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communi-  p^jnute   and   to   revise  and   extend   his 

will  be  debating  the  dairy  bill,  and  it  is  cations  and  Information,  to  me:  remarks,  i 

about  time.  Americas  dairymen  have  a  Annual  State  -Deficits'  Under  H.R.  4102  j^r.  LUNGREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  il- 

right   to  know  what   course  Congress  legal  immigration  issue  is  a  bipartisan 

will  chart.  mmxihon,^  national    problem    and   the   House    of 

The  entire  issue  is  based  on  surplus.     Alabama -j.  Representatives  has  a  responsibility  to 

What  a  contrast  between  our  country     Delaware ^..^ ^^  address    it.    The    illegal    immigration 

and    the    Socialist    countries.    Yester-     ^'^^  °' ^°'"™°'* 73  problem  is  a  matter  which  we  cannot 

daVs  news  stressed  the  butter  ration-     ^^^.^^jj  "ZZZZi 29  hope  will  go  away  by  sim.ply  ignoring 

ing  taking  place  in  Poland  while  here     Illinois^"'.;'.'.'. f2  ^i. 

in   America   we   want    to   penalize   the     Indiana '^  r^ti^  current  immigration  bill  repre- 

American  farmer  for  producing.                   Kansas ^  sents  a  product  of  10  years  of  biparti- 

Basicallv.  there  is  no  surplus.  If  you     Kentucky ^^  ^^^^  work.  Some  four  administrations 

survey    the   world    malnutrition    prob-     if"'^l^"^ "."."..         79  and  several  national  task  forces  have 

lem.  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  terrif-     Ma-ssachusetts".;".!I"" 81  left  their  imprint  on  the  immigration 

ic  need  for  our  dairy  products.  That  is     J^lichigan 30  bill.  On  two  occasions  the  Senate,  with 

why  I  have  introduced  House  Concur-     New  Jersey 239  bipartisan  majorities  from  each  party. 

rent  Resolution  56.  to  trade  our  sur-     New  York i"»  ^as  overwhelmingly  passed  the  meas- 

plus  dairv  products  to  a  hungry  Third     North  Carolina ^^  ^^^     p^^^    House    committees,    with 

World,  The  less  developed  nations  do     p^^jj"^,;;!^.^^;^ '"'"'""""'"'""".         Ti  votes  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 

not  have  the  dollars  to  buy  our  pre-     Rhode  Island'.!!!!!.. i"  carefully  scrutinized  the  immigration 

clous  dairy  products,  but  they  do  have     gouih  Carolina i\  bill.  The  major  obstacle  remaining  is 

the  minerals  and  resources  needed  by     Tennessee ^1  (consideration   by   this  body,   the  peo- 

our  Nation.                                                         Virginia........ pj^-g  House, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in     West  Virginia Representing    the    bipartisan    spirit 

providing  a  vehicle,  a  barter  system,  to                             ^-^— ^^  behind    immigration    reform,    former 

help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world  and                SECOND-GUESSING  ON  President  Ford  and  President  Carter, 

at  the  same  time  secure  some  precious     qreNADA  TURNS  TO  APPROVAL  ,;^  ^  telegram  signed  by  several  others, 

resources  for  our  own  country.                       ^^^     SOLOMON     a.sked     and     wa.^  wrote: 

— —^— —                              eiven  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  This  problem  is  too  serious  for  further 

H.R,  4102  WILL  COST                    for  1  minute,  >                                            ^  delay.  The  Senate  •••  ^^jfP'<^d^^  ^ij'^ 

CONSUMERS  Sll  BILLION                  Mr,  SOLOMON^  ,^i;  JS'presid^m  ren'L'n     Zl/ a^e^i^^Panent.  Thelaii^'^r: 

(Mr.    CORCORAN    asked    and    was     a   week   of   second-guessing    president  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^_.^^^^  cynicism 

given  permission  to  address  the  House     Reagan  s   rescue   '^'f '°"   '"  ,^J/"\^.^„  about  the  will  of  the  House  to  face  tough 

for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend     some    of   my    liberal    colleagues    na\e  ,^^^^5  ^nd  dangerous  feelings  of  animosity 

Hi^  r^rnarks  )                                                   now  decided,  reluctantly  they  say.  that  ^^^.^^^   ^„    ,mmipration-!egal   and   illegal 

Mr  CORCORAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  la-st  the  President  may  just  have  been  ^..^^ 
week  I  addressed  the  House  of  Repre-  right  after  all,  ^  order  that  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  adverse  and  costly  That's  great,  fcUow.s^  What  sold  you^  sentatives  may  consider  the  immigra- 
impac  H  R.  4102  would  have  on  Illi-  The  tons  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  ^.^^  ^^jj  ^^^  p^,^^^,  i  ^.i^d  discharge 
nois'  telephone  consumers.  Today.  I  supplies?  The  pleas  of  the  Grenadian  ,j,q^  j^o.  5  to  release  this  measure 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  people-  Or  just  the  "^''";o'">  °f  ^^^"^."^  from  the  House  Rules  Committee^  I 
my  colleagues  of  22  States  the  similar-  medical  students  kissing  Amtrican  sou  ^^^^  ^^^  Members  to  sign  this  dis- 
ly  negative  effect  of  H.R,  4102  on  their  and  praising  our  Marmes  ^-^  libera  or,,  ^^  petition  to  release  the  immigra- 
constituents.  Oi  course,  yoii  could  ha  e  tri^sled  ^^on  bill  so  that  the  House  may  consid- 
As  I  mentioned  last  week.  Mr.  the  President  all  along.  After  alL  he  ^^  ^^^.^  .^portant  national  issue.  We 
Speaker.  H.R.  4102  knocks  out  the  did  justify  our  action  ma  speecn  to  g^^,  cannot  afford  to  let  this  prob- 
proposed  $2  monthly  access  charge  for     the  Nation.  But    of  course,    t^^s  only  ^^^    ^^^_^^ 

long  distance  telephone  service.  H.R,     Yuri    Andropov  s    crocodile    tears    lor  

41ol  substVtutes  for  this  access  charge     peace   and   a   nuclear   freeze   that   the  

a  new  statutorv  system  of  surcharges     left  seems  to  takes  at  face  value,  ACTIONS  ON  GRENADA 

on^ong  distance  calls  and  creates  a        Second-guessing  has  gotten  to  be  an  JUSTIFIED 
mechanism  to  subsidize  long  distance     occupational      '^^^^f;,^^^,^^'"^^'^'^^,  "1;;;^        (Mr,    DREIER    of    California    asked 

ro™S■^fr"Woal•er■^:sSo',''sVp"?     :rB,u'!Vl^,^„?."Xu™l™  o,  an-  an.  .a.  .>.„  pe™,s.,o„  .0  adare. 
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!hi    House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
,111(1  (Aiend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  a  difference  a  little 
knowledge  makes. 

With  several  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  Hou.se  to  welcome  back  the 
American  medical  students  who  were 
rescued  from  Grenada  last  week,  and 
also  to  thank  the  uniformed  service 
men  who  risked  their  lives  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  One  could  not  help  but 
be  proud  of  our  fellow  Americans— 
their  dedication  and  their  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  much  hap- 
pier gathering  than  the  last  such  cere- 
mony 3  years  ago  to  welcome  home 
the  Iranian  hostages.  Todaj's  was  a 
celebration  of  success.  The  testimony 
of  the  students,  coupled  with  the 
statements  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation just  returned  from  Grenada 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
our  actions  were  right  and  justified. 

The  President  stated  it  best  when  he 
expressed  frustration  and  anger  with 
those  .so-called  experts  who  sat  in  the 
comfort  of  their  offices  while  express- 
ing doubts  over  the  wisdom  of  our  ac- 
tions. And  yet  none  of  them  offered  to 
trade  places  with  the  students  or  sol- 
diers. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced that  our  mission  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

To  the  students.  1  say  welcome 
home.  To  the  soldiers,  good  job.  To 
the  President,  well  done.  sir. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Reid).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  November  8.  1983. 


i  MAN  KINO   .AMERICA'S 
EDUCATORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
jmd  agree  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
349)  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  America's 
educators,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  349 

Whereas  America's  schools  and  personnel 
play  a  significant  role  in  helping  families 
"■nsure  their  children's  growth  and  develop- 
ment; 

Whereas  America's  teachers  contribute 
significant  effort  to  encouraging  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  American  citizens: 

Whereas  America's  schools  help  young- 
sters acquire  important  and  positive  social 


skills  that  help  them  survive  the  vagaries  of 
change  and  of  chance; 

Whereas  America's  tremendously  produc- 
tive and  imaginative  work  force  is  a  product 
of  the  country's  universal  education  system: 

Whereas  America's  scientists  and  inven- 
tors, the  harbingers  of  our  future,  are  edu- 
cated in  America's  .schools; 

Whereas  Americas  education  has  been 
and  remains  the  crucible  for  encouraging 
the  collaboration  of  our  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity;  and 

Whereas  Americas  .schools  have  consist- 
ently provided  an  informed  citizenry  who 
have  been  willing  to  work  for  a  free  nation 
and  a  free  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  as  the  week  of  November 
13-19  is  designated  American  Education 
Week.  1983.  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  while  fully  recognizing 
the  difficulties  currently  facing  America's 
education  system,  extends  its  thanks  to 
America's  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  for  the  many  positive  contribu- 
tions American  education  has  made  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  Further,  the  House  of 
Representatives  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
join  together  in  working  for  the  restoration 
of  America's  educational  system  to  Its  right- 
ful place  of  preeminence  among  America's 
other  great  cultural  institutions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempre.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  demand  a  second. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BARTLETTt  Will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  our  citizens 
will  celebrate,  for  the  63d  time.  Ameri- 
can Education  Week.  This  special  rec- 
ognition has  been  observed  every  year 
since  1921. 

Following  World  War  I.  the  war  to 
end  all  wars,  Americans  came  to  real- 
ize that  one-fourth  of  all  our  draftees 
were  illiterate.  Americans  were  star- 
tled to  learn  that  the  scholastic 
achievements  of  our  citizens  were  far 
less  than  had  been  realized. 

Having  emerged  from  the  great 
world  military  struggle.  Americans  un- 
derstood the  relationship  between 
quality  education  and  national  surviv- 
al. They  sensed  that  America  was  to 
quickly  become  a  world  leader  and 
knew  that  meeting  that  challenge  was 
possible  only  if  our  people  were  intel- 
lectually prepared. 

Thus,  what  appeared  to  some  to  be  a 
curious  amalgam  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  came  together  to  find  a  way 
to  increase  public  support  for  educa- 
tion. Together,  these  groups  were  sue 


cessful    in   creating   American   Educa- 
tion Week. 

Today  as  we  prepare  for  the  63d  ob- 
servance of  that  recognition,  we  are 
experiencing  a  renewed  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  education  to  Amer- 
ica. All  are  aware  of  the  various  re- 
ports that  have  been  issued  during  the 
past  year.  The.se  documents  are  signif- 
icant in  their  findings.  They  have  the 
full  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed.  Congress  con- 
cern is  a  reflection  of  the  significant 
focus  which  Americans  are  now  plac- 
ing on  their  schools  and  the  quality  of 
education  provided  therein. 

Throughout  the  various  education 
reports  and  during  the  many  hearings, 
forums,  town  meetings.  ?.nd  discus- 
sions which  are  held  throughout  this 
Nation  on  education,  one  fact,  one  rec- 
ommendation, one  truth  consistantly 
comes  through:  Good  teachers  have 
been  the  hallmark  of  America's  suc- 
cess in  education.  Without  excellent 
instructors  our  best  laid  plans  for  the 
schools  cannot  be  realized.  The  clear- 
est, most  precise  recommendations 
from  the  most  lucid  of  the  education 
reports  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
good  classroom  teachers  to  do  so. 

American  education  is  people,  it  is 
teachers  and  administrators,  students 
and  parents,  counselors,  cafeteria  and 
custodial  workers,  and  many  others  in 
between.  Occasionally  an  Ann  Sullivan 
patiently  working  with  Helen  Keller 
comes  along  to  give  us  a  brief  glimpse 
of  the  truly  powerful  impact  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  few  famous  teachers  of 
our  history  represent  the  quiet  dedica- 
tion of  the  more  than  20  million  class- 
room teachers  who  are  involved  in  the 
daily  education  of  our  children  and 
ourselves  as  well.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  say  thanks  to  those 
teachers.  It  is  to  offer  thanks  as  well 
to  the  principals  and  assistant  princi- 
pals, the  curriculum  workers,  the  li- 
brary specialists,  the  guidance  and 
counseling  people,  and  all  of  the  other 
professional  staff  which  through  the 
years  have  made  American  education 
the  most  significant  influence  in  our 
national  life. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  words  of  this 
resolution  will  in  some  way  convey  the 
appreciation  that  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  have 
for  the  contribution  that  teachers 
have  made  to  the  success  of  America. 

D  1230 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  349,  I  am  here  today 
and  rise  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  adopting  this  very  important 
resolution,  this  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  teachers  of  this  Nation. 

By  names  of  this  resolution,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  publicly 


rxpn-s.'-  the  >:r;itiiudf  oi  (uir  Mcmbrr.s 
t(,  \\\v  I. •aching  and  allied  profcs.sion.s 
for  I  heir  coniribuiion.s  to  the  enrich 
siirnt  of  this  society  and  to  tin    future 
ot  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  takf  a  moment  to 
commend  m  particular  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams  I  for  going  the  extra  mile  in 
his  leadership  in  education  and  in  the 
leadership  he  na-s  displayed  over  the 
years  and  in  particular  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  a.s  the  Nation  has  debated 
and  wrestled  with  the  education 
debate  that  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  having,  and  which  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wii. 
LiAMS)  would  know  and  I  would  con- 
tend has  been  held  throughout  this 
Nation  throughout  the  last  several 
ypars. 

In  addition.  I  would  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 
who  has  shown  this  young  Member  a 
great  deal  of  courtesy  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  each  of  us 
can  recall  a  particular  teacher  as  we 
think  about  this  resolution.  The  teach- 
er that  we  had  as  individuals,  as  stu- 
dents, whose  guidance  and  whose  in- 
fluence made  a  special  influence  on 
our  lives,  and  now  especially  when  we 
are  taking  a  close  look  at  the  prepara- 
tion competence  and  remuneration  of 
our  teachers,  it  is  fitting  that  we  show 
them  our  support  and  our  apprecia- 
tion. .     .^ 

This  resolution  recognizes  and  cites 
the  many  ways  that  America's  teach- 
ers and  schools  have  strengthened  our 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility that  we  repose  in  our  teachers  to 
prepare  our  children  to  realize  their 
fullest  potential  In  an  increasingly 
complex  society.  This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of 
our  teachers.  In  fact,  as  we  search  for 
means  to  insure  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, we  are  asking  even  more  of  them 
for  the  next  coming  years. 

Next  week,  this  Nation  will  be  ob- 
serving American  Education  Week. 
This  year's  theme  reminds  us  that  a 
strong  nation  needs  strong  public 
schools,  and  although  there  may  be 
disagreements  over  tactics  as  to  how 
and  what  specific  path  will  lead  us 
best  to  those  .stronger  schools,  I  think 
this  bodv  does  agree  on  the  general  di- 
rection that  we  should  travel  and  the 
need  for  those  schools. 

Certainly  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
development  and  the  maintenance  of 
strong  schools  is  an  imperative  and, 
without  question,  the  quality  of  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  is 
the  keystone  for  building  those  strong 

schools. 

I  would  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  resolution  several  observations 
that  I  think  the  American  Nation  has 


tjtgun    to    realize    about    the    state    of 
American  education  today. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  it  i.s  very 
healthv  that  we  a.s  a  nation  have  been 
debating  the  issue  of  excellence  m 
these  past  8  months.  We  in  Congress 
and  others  who  are  not  in  the  class- 
room on  a  regular  basis  are  learning 
what  teachers,  parents  and  studenUs 
have  known  for  some  years,  that  excel- 
lence and  equity  in  education  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. We  cannot  achieve  excellence 
without  equity,  and  we  cannot  achieve 
equity  without  excellence,  for  real 
equity  in  our  Nation's  schools  means 
having  a  commitment  to  excellence 
that  makes  it  po.ssible  for  all  students 
to  achieve  to  their  fullest  potential. 
And  excellence  for  only  some  students 
is  not  true  equity. 

All  students  must  have  access  to 
that  quality  education  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  achieving  a  national  goal 
of  excellence  and  equity  in  education. 
Second,  as  we  take  out  a  moment  to 
thank  our  Nation's  teachers  for  the 
important  role  they  play  in  our  chil- 
dren's lives,  we  must  also  and  always 
remember  the  crucial  role  of  the 
parent,  because  every  teacher  in  every 
classroom  in  this  Nation  will  tell  you 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  the 
parent  in  that  education. 

An  influential  teacher  can  and  will 
affect  a  student  very  deeply,  but  it  is 
very  rare  that  this  occurs  without  the 
support  of  the  parents.  Cooperation 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  the 
keystone  to  a  .student  s  performance  in 
school  and  to  a  teacher's  performance 
and  success  with  that  student. 

I  took  the  time  before  I  came  to  the 
floor  to  look  up  a  Federal  statute.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  Federal  statute 
says: 

Parents  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
Slates  localities  and  private  iastitutions 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  support- 
ing that  Federal  role. 

That  sounds  like  an  old  concept,  a 
traditional  concept,  indeed;  but  that 
concept  was  not  put  into  Federal  law 
in  1779.  That  concept  was  put  into 
Federal  law  in  1979  in  Public  Law  96- 
88.  as  this  body  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

I  received  two  letters  the  other  day 
which  meant  a  lot  to  me  as  we  talk 
about  the  role  of  parents  and  the  role 
of  teachers  in  the  classroom,  because 
these  two  students  were  influenced  by 
teachers  over  the  past  10  years  since 
they  have  been  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  students  wrote  me  these 
letters  on  the  occasion  of  their  receiv- 
ing their  citizenship.  They  are  Viet- 
namese Americans  and  they  wrote  as 
to  what  their  teachers  and  their 
schools    and    their    Nation    means    to 

them.  ,„ 

One  student,  Yhum  Oltrogge,  a  12- 
year-old.  writes: 


1  am  glad  that  I  am  a  tJnited  States  citi 
zen.  It  mearLS  so  much  to  me,  America  is  a 
country  of  freedom  where  everybody  works 
together  and  where  its  people  have  all  the 
crops  they  need  to  sunive. 

The  other  student,  a  14-year-old. 
said: 

America  means  so  much  to  me.  It  is  a 
nation  where  we  are  able  to  express  our 
freedoms,  our  opinions,  freely  This  is  a 
privilege  few  nations  have.  Americans  have 
the  freedom  of  movement.  They  can  go 
wherever  they  want.  Fair  treatment  is  some- 
thing that  not  many  nations  enforce  and 
this  country  also  has  a  democratic  govern- 
ment which  allows  every  citizen  to  take  part 
;n  controlling  the  government.  America  is 
truly  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

So  says  young  14-year-old  Holme  Ol- 
trogge, as  his  teachers  have  taught 
him  to  understand  this  Nation  in  the 
few  short  years  since  he  has  been 
here.  He  understands  the  roots  and 
the  concept  and  he  understands  patri- 
otism, because  young  14-year-old 
Holme  Oltrogge  went  on  to  say:  "I  will 
do  everything  I  can  for  my  country." 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Kennedy  in  1958 
remarked  to  a  group  of  graduating 
teachers  as  he  paraphra.sed  H  G. 
Wells,  he  said: 

"Civilization  is  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe.  It  is  up  to  you."  he  said  to 
those  teachers,  'to  determine  the  winner.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1983,  civilization  is 
still  a  race  between  education  and  ca- 
tastrophe and  it  is  up  to  the  Nation's 
teacher.s  and  all  of  us  to  determine  the 
winner. 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  349  takes  note  of 
the  many  contributions  education 
makes  in  the  quality  of  our  daily  lives 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  strengthening 
our  Nation's  productivity  and  security. 
Inasmuch  as  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 13  has  been  designated  for  this 
year's  observance  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week,  this  resolution  would  serve 
as  a  timelv  expression  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  our  Nation's 
teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
.sonnel  for  what  they  have  contributed 
to  America's  educational  system.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  res- 
olution. 

Such  an  expression  of  gratitude 
would  come  at  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time— not  only  because  we  will 
soon  be  commemorating  American 
Education  Week  but.  just  as  impor- 
tant, because  this  is  a  time  when  our 
educational  system  is  coming  under  in- 
tense scrutiny.  With  public  attention 
already  focused  on  the  importance,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  shortcomings,  of 
education  in  our  society,  we  can  thank 
our  teachers  for  the  efforts  they  have 
already  made.  At  the  same  time,  we 
call  on  them  and  all  our  citizens  to 
work  together  to  insure  that  this  gen- 
eration's children  and  those  to  follow 
obtain  the  best  possible  education  in  a 
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safe  and  secure  setting  where  learning 
can  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  improvements  and 
reforms  we  seek  will  require  more 
than  adoption  of  resolutions  by  this 
body.  What  is  also  needed  is  renewed 
resolve  on  the  part  of  everyone  in- 
volved in  education,  including  students 
themselves,  to  make  excellence  in  edu- 
cation not  merely  a  slogan  but  in  fact 
a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  349, 
thanking  America's  educators  for  their 
role  in  the  development  and  delivery 
of  our  school  system. 

This  has  been  the  year  of  evaluation 
of  our  Nation's  schools,  of  blue  ribbon 
study  commissions,  and  of  a  review  of 
priorities  in  education.  We  have  heard 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  the  Merit  Pay  Task 
Force,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, among  others.  And  all  have 
been  quick  to  criticize  the  status  quo. 
Unfortunately,  throughout  all  of 
this  scrutiny,  one  very  important 
player  has  been  virtually  ignored— the 
teacher.  In  fact,  worse  than  being  ig- 
nored, in  many  cases  our  teachers 
have  been  largely  blamed  for  the  ills 
of  our  system. 

We  cannot  allow  this  unjust  charac- 
terization to  persist.  It  is  fitting  that 
in  recognition  of  American  Education 
Week,  to  be  celebrated.  November  13 
19.  we  underline  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  our  educators,  and  the  signifi- 
cant role  they  play  in  providing  a  qual- 
ity education  to  our  schoolchildren. 

Being  a  teacher  today  is  not  an  easy 
task— it  is  an  emotionally  exhausting, 
time-consuming,  and  largely  fiscally 
unrewarded  profession.  Teachers  are 
expected  to  be  innovators,  actors,  dis- 
ciplinarians, and  administrators  all  at 
once.  They  must  face  the  daily  chal- 
lenge of  shaping  young  minds  and  of 
leaving  their  students  with  a  quest  for 
knowledge  and  a  desire  to  learn. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  the  more 
than  32.000  teachers  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  their  solid  contributions  to  the  in- 
tellectual growth  of  our  people.  No 
other  profession  counts  on  so  many 
unselfish,  dedicated  individuals  who 
have  invested  of  themselves  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  others. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
praise  for  our  Nations  educators,  and 
to  support  House  Resolution  349, 
thanking  them  for  their  commitment 
to  excellence  in  education.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  educational  system  in  this  country 
today,  and  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 349,  Thanking  Americas  Educa- 
tors. 

Johnny  can't  read.  The  old  judg- 
ment on  the  dismal  state  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  back  to  haunt  us 
again— this  time  with  a  new  twist.  In 


truth,  Johnny  can't  add  either,  and 
his  grades  in  science  are  bad  as  well. 

Despite  the  explosive  military  state 
of  the  world  today,  there  is  a  primary 
focus  on  math  and  science  education 
as  politicians,  including  Presidential 
candidates  begin  to  comprehend  the 
seriousness  of  the  old  refrain  that  par- 
ents and  educators  have  been  telling 
us  for  some  time. 

As  competition  from  other  indu.stri- 
alized  nations  increases,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  full  employment  in  this  coun- 
try decreases,  pressure  to  educate  our 
Nation's  work  force  will  continue. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  pressure,  the 
first  piece  of  major  legislation  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year  was  the  Emergency 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Act,  a  bill  containing  increased  fund- 
ing for  education  in  these  areas.  While 
funds  for  defense  spending  are  on  the 
rise,  and  America  continues  to  think 
of  itself  as  a  superpower,  in  truth  sta- 
tistics show  that  we  actually  rank 
fourth  in  science  literacy  behind 
Russia,  West  Germany,  and  Japan- 
countries  often  viewed  as  our  most  in- 
tense political  and  economic  rivals. 

While  the  issue  of  high  quality  edu- 
cation has  attracted  wide  attention 
from  the  Atari  Democrats"  to  the 
White  House,  increasing  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  Nations  schools 
alone  may  not  be  enough.  As  our  socie- 
ty becomes  increasingly  more  techni- 
cal and  complex,  we  must  remember 
that  change  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
count  on.  We  must  equip  the  learner 
to  deal  with  these  changes,  to  make 
adaptations,  and  to  see  learning  as  a 
lifetime  process.  As  robotics  and  com- 
puters claim  more  and  more  impor- 
tance in  our  national  and  world  econo- 
my, one  skill,  one  college  degree  may 
not  be  enough.  We  need  to  make  ongo- 
ing education  an  intrinsic  part  of  our 
lifestyle  to  enable  the  learner  to  move 
on  to  other  job  skills  as  the  market- 
place demands.  The  education  of  this 
county's  future  and  current  work  force 
as  well  as  its  political  leaders,  will 
depend  on  the  cooperation  of  industry, 
government,  and  educators  working 
together. 

In  an  era  of  tight  resources  and 
budget  cuts,  we  need  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  priorities.  While  defense 
spending  was  up  25.7  percent  in  1982 
and  almost  30  percent  in  1985.  com- 
pensatory education  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  has  been  cut  by 
17  percent,  and  guaranteed  student 
loans  by  27  percent  during  the  current 
administration. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague.  House 
Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright,  who 
said.  "You  can't  just  pray  for  better 
schools,  you  have  to  pay  for  better 
schools."  The  price  of  better  education 
is  high,  but  the  cost  of  neglecting  this 
vital  investment  in  our  future,  and 
that  of  our  children,  will  be  much 
higher.* 


UMI 


•  Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  invaluable  contributions  which 
teachers  and  other  education  person- 
nel make  to  our  Nation.  House  Resolu- 
tion 349,  which  establishes  American 
Education  Week,  acknowledges  that 
debt  which  our  Nation  owes  to  those 
who  serve  as  educators  of  our  children. 
It  is  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  seek,  through  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  we  implement,  to 
insure  her  future.  Our  Nation's  educa- 
tors have  a  similar  task,  for  they  are 
entrusted  with  America's  future  as 
they  teach  our  youth. 

Our  teachers  have  a  difficult  job- 
one  which  demands  intensive  training 
and  preparation,  as  well  as  dedication 
and  responsibility.  Our  Society  de- 
mands much  from  our  educators.  How- 
ever, it  is  rare  that  we  acknowledge 
the  often  discouraging  conditions  they 
work  under  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
task. 

America's  education  system  has  been 
in  the  headlines  often  lately,  and 
much  of  the  news  has  been  discourag- 
ing. 

I  believe  a  feeling  is  growing  in  this 
country  that  we  must  make  a  national 
commitment  to  education  if  we  are  to 
improve  our  present  .system. 

To  do  this.  Americans  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  a  few  facts  and  real- 
ize the  faults  with  our  education 
system  do  not  lie  with  the  educators. 

America  is  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  are 
going  to  have  to  be  increased  to  the 
point  that  they  are  competitive  with 
other  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Also, 
our  families  are  going  to  have  to  gei 
involved  in  the  schools  again  and 
supply  them  with  the  support  that 
they  need. 

Our  teachers  are  on  the  front  line  in 
the  fight  for  America's  future.  They 
cannot  do  the  job  alone— they  need 
help  from  all  of  us. 

Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
other  Members  in  thanking  our  Na- 
tion's educators  for  their  continuing 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  education,  for 
their  commitment  to  the  field  of  aca- 
demia  and  for  their  willingness  to 
devote  their  lives  to  America's 
future.* 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  resolution  we  have  no 
further  speakers,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Williams)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  349)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  aiui  '  he  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  at;recd  lo. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  SECTION  252  OF 
ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR  4194)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4194 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Oj' 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
seriion  (j)  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6272(j))  is  amended  by  striking  out  -Decem- 
ber 31.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■June  30.  1985-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 
D  1240 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4194  extends  the 
limited  antitrust  defense  available 
since  1975  to  U.S.  oil  companies  par- 
ticipating in  the  emergency  oil-sharing 
program  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (lEA). 

This  limited  antitrust  defense  has 
been  repeatedly  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress in  previous  years.  Last  year,  we 
extended  it  to  December  31.  1983. 

Because  this  session  of  Congress  will 
soon  end.  timely  action  is  now  needed 
to  prevent  a  lapse  of  the  defense  at 
year's  end.  That  would  open  up  a  gap 
in  our  emergency  preparedness  plan- 
ning—and an  oil  disruption  could  then 
devastate  our  economy. 

The  lEA's  oil-emergency  program 
can  limit  the  damage.  Under  it.  the 
United  States  and  its  major  allies— in- 
cluding Japan  and  most  European  na- 
tions-have agreed  to  "share"  any 
shortage  that  may  result  from  a  dis- 
ruption. To  do  that,  the  lEA  relies  on 


continuous  joint  planning  efforts  by 
the  major  U.S.  and  international  oil 
companies.  These  companies  carry 
most  of  the  international  oil  ship- 
ments. Their  participation  would  be 
essential  in  any  "rerouting"  of  oil  to 
manage  a  shortfall. 

However,  under  U.S.  antitrust  law, 
these  companies  cannot  share  data, 
jointly  monitor  current  developments, 
or  agree  on  allocating  oil  supplies 
among  the  affected  countries.  That  is 
why  the  law  gives  these  companies  a 
qualified,  carefully  limited  antitrust 
defense  to  permit  these  important 
joint  efforts. 

It  is  this  defense  which  H.R.  4194 
extends.  The  extension  proposed  in 
this  bill  lasts  until  June  30.  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
in  the  past  repeatedly  endorsed  U.S. 
participation  in  the  lEA.  and  the  ad- 
ministration specifically  supports  this 
extension.  It  was  reported  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  by 
voice  vote,  with  no  one  speaking  in  op- 
position. 

If  this  limited  defense  lapses  on  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  the  lEA  might  be 
unable  to  respond  to  a  crisis.  Even  if 
no  actual  emergency  did  occur  in  early 
1984,  important  continuing  activities 
by  company  planning  committees 
would  have  to  be  delayed  or  canceled. 
A  real  emergency,  in  view  of  recent 
developments  in  the  two  continuing 
Middle  Eastern  conflicts,  is  not  unlike- 
ly. The  following  discussion  of  "omi- 
nous new  developments  "  in  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war.  from  the  November  3  New 
York  times,  helps  explain  why: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1983] 
Gulf  War:  Threats  to  Oil  Signal  a  Shift 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 
United  States  and  British  military  ana- 
lysts sav  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  entered  a  new 
and  ominous  phase,  with  each  side  threaten- 
ing the  other's  economic  lifeline— oil  ex- 
ports. 

The  direction  and  strength  of  attacKs. 
they  say,  appear  to  signal  an  extension  of 
the  war  that  could  have  serious  internation- 
al repercussions.  .  . 
The  analysts  concede,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  war  because  foreign  military 
attaches  and  correspondents  are  not  permit- 
led  in  any  of  the  battle  zones.  All  informa- 
tion is  based  on  communiques  issued  by  the 
two  Governments  and  data  that  attaches 
gather  from  military  sources. 

On  the  northern  front,  the  analysts  say, 
Iranian  troops  have  driven  about  10  miles 
into  Iraq,  taken  the  town  of  Penjwin  and  es- 
tablished forces  in  the  mountains  around 
the  town.  Penjwins  importance  to  the  Ira- 
nians is  that  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  Iraqi  oil 
center  of  Kirkuk.  about  90  miles  to  the 
west  Iraq's  last  remaining  oil  pipeline  runs 
from  Kirkuk  north  and  northwest  to  Tur- 
key's Mediterranean  port  of  Dortyol. 

Western  sources  assessing  the  fighting, 
which  flared  on  the  northern  front  last 
month,  say  that  in  this  area  the  Iranians 
have  abandoned  their  -human  wave  tac- 
tics "  which  cost  them  heavily  in  fighting  in 
the  south  last  year,  and  have  relied  more  on 


tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles.  This  may 
indicate,  they  said,  that  the  Iranians  have 
salvaged  some  of  the  tanks  lost  on  their  ter- 
ritory in  the  fighting  around  Abadan  and 
have  been  able  to  buy  new  tanks  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  North  Korea. 

While  Kirkuk  is  still  90  miles  away.  West- 
ern intelligence  sources  said  that  if  the  Ira- 
nians cut  the  pipeline  there,  it  would  be  a 
staggering  economic  blow  to  Iraq.  The  pipe- 
line carries  600.000  lo  800.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  Baghdad  runs  the  war  on  the  sale  of 
this  oil  and  on  subsidies  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  other  oil-producing  countries 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  response  to  the  Iranian  offensive,  the 
Iraqis  have  reportedly  opened  another  front 
700  miles  to  the  southeast  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  objective  is  said  to 
be  to  halt  Iranian  and  other  shipping  using 
the  port  of  Bandar  Khomeini,  which  is  110 
miles  northwest  of  Iran's  principal  oil 
export  terminal  on  Kharg  Island.  Oil  is  also 
exported  through  Bandar  Khomeini. 

The  Iraqis  say  their  operations  in  the 
Bandar  Khomeini  area  have  been  highly 
successful.  They  reported  the  destruction  of 
three  Iranian  ships  by  jet  fighters  and  naval 
units  on  Monday.  They  also  said  two  other 
Iranian  ships  had  been  driven  into  a  mine- 
field and  badly  damaged  by  mines. 

Intelligence  sources  said  they  think  the 
approaches  to  the  port  were  mined  in  the 
middle  of  October. 

Significantly,  the  sources  said,  the  Iraqis 
have  not  launched  major  attacks  on  Kharg 
Island,  although  they  are  reported  to  have 
French-built  Super  Etendard  fighter-bomb- 
ers and  Exocet  guided  missiles.  Iraq's  For- 
eign Minister,  Tariq  Aziz,  said  last  Thursday 
that  the  Super  Elendards  had  arrived  in 
Iraq  last  month. 

Iraq's  reasons  for  restricting  the  attacks 
to  helicopters  and  less  modem  fighter- 
bombers  are  obscure.  Western  sources  said. 
They  said  they  did  not  believe  the  Iraqis 
were  deterred  by  Iranian  threats  to  close 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  oil  shipments  if  such  at- 
tacks are  carried  out.  One  British  estimate 
is  that  8.8  million  barrels  of  oil  is  transport- 
ed daily  out  of  the  gulf. 

Attempts  to  close  the  gulf,  the  sources 
said  would  be  likely  to  bring  international 
inten-ention,  possibly  led  by  the  United 
States  Navy  squadron  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  to 
open  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  which  leads 
from  the  gulf  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Mr.  Sharp  has  indicated.  H.R.  4194 
extends  until  June  30,  1985.  the  limit- 
ed antitrust  immunity  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency— lEA. 

This  authority  is  part  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  EPCA. 
The  current  provision  expires  on  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  under  the  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Act  of  1982. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  necessary  piece 
of  legislation  for  our  national  energy 
security  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff  of  oil 
from  world  markets. 

Since  the  present  authority  expires 
during  the  likely  congressional  recess, 
we  must  act  in  a  timely  fashion  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  administration  has  recently  reit- 
erated its  support  for  U.S.  participa- 
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tion   in   till'    \y.A   i:irnf.r:ini  aiui   lUs  sup- 
port for  tin-  mac  t  nutit  of  thi.s  bill. 

Mr  Spt-akrr  I  iin  (.(nicfrnccl.  howev- 
'■r.  :  h.ii  I  hi'  comniittcf  in  t  tu'  other 
bo!'-  !].i.-  .  Mip:,.  1(1  it.s  infinite  wisdom 
to  .'  i!  ■  '.';•  •  xtension  until  only 
June  1.  1984. 

This  action  is  most  unfortunate.  We 
have  wasted  the  precious  legislative 
time  of  the  Congress  in  the  past  with 
frequent  IF;A  extensions.  If  we  have  a 
real  commitment  to  the  lEA.  let  us 
pass  H.R.  4194.  so  that  the  antitrust 
immunity  runs  until  June  30.  1985.  as 
do  the  other  authorities  in  EPCA. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  commitment  to 
the  lEA.  let  us  stop  playing  games 
with  these  short  extensions  and  con- 
front the  issue  head  on.  In  any  event. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4194. 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4194.  a  bill 
which  would  extend  until  June  30, 
1985,  the  antitrust  immunities  for  oil 
companies  participating  in  voluntary 
agreements  to  carry  out  the  energy 
programs  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  dEA).  The  existing  antitrust 
exemption  provision  is  included  in  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA).  While  most  of  the  authorities 
of  EPCA  expire  on  June  30.  1985,  the 
lEA  provisions  are  now  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  31.  1983. 

H.R.  4194  was  reported  by  the  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  on 
October  27  and  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  November  1 
by  voice  vote.  My  support  for  H.R. 
4194  is  predicated  on  its  remaining  a 
clean  bill.  I  have  no  objection  at  this 
time  to  a  simple  extension  of  the  lEA 
authorities  up  to  June  30,  1985.  the 
same  date  as  the  underlying  law  ex- 
pires. As  I  mentioned  in  an  August  4 
Congressional  Record  statement,  it 
may  well  be  time  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  lEA.  its  programs,  its  oper- 
ations, and  its  history. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  on  the 
basis  that  this  legislation  remains 
clean  through  final  enactment.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  H.R. 
4194.  a  bill  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1985,  the  expiration  date  of  section 
252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  The  bill  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion, its  costs  would  be  minimal  (ap- 
proximately $200,000).  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.* 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4194. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


cil-iNl-iK.Ai    i.F:..\Vb: 

Mr  ."^HARP  Mr  .Sp,  ak.r,  1  a-sk 
unanimous  conserr  '(m;  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislair..  I.i.s  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  r' marks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  on  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  object  ion. 


GOLD  MEDAL  F'OR  DANNY 
THOMAS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  93)  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  special 
gold  medal  to  Danny  Thomas  in  recog- 
nition of  his  humanitarian  efforts  and 
outstanding  work  as  an  American,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J  Res  93 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  founded  the  St. 
Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital,  a  non- 
profit hospital  dedicated  to  helping  griev- 
ously ill  children  of  all  faiths  and  races, 
children  living  and  children  yet  unborn; 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  founded  ALSAC. 
Aiding  Leukemia  Stricken  American  Chil- 
dren, an  organization  wlilch  annually  holds 
a  Teenagers'  March  to  raise  the  $12  million 
needed  in  annual  maintenance  costs  in- 
curred by  the  haspital; 

Whereas  Pope  Paul  VI  presented  Danny 
Thomas  with  one  of  the  highest  honors  he 
could  bestow  upon  a  layman— Knight  Com 
mander  with  Star  in  the  Equestrian  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem; 

Whereas  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  selected  Danny 
Thomas  as  tlieir  Man  of  the  Year; 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  was  presented  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  with  its 
Layman  Award,  the  highest  honor  It  can 
bestow  upon  a  nonmedical  man  and  only 
the  sixth  such  award  given  since  1948; 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  has  given  "com- 
mand performances"  for  five  Presidents- 
Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson; 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  gave  of  his  time 
during  World  War  II  to  entertain  United 
States  troops  in  North  Africa.  Italy,  and  the 
Philippines;  and 

Whereas  Danny  Thomas  has  helped  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  many  children 
throughout  the  world  and  given  them  hope 
for  a  brighter  future:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi 
dent  Is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  Danny  Thomas  a  gold 
medal  of  appropriate  design,  in  recognition 
of  his  humanitarian  efforts  and  his  out- 
standing work  as  an  American. 

(b>  F'or  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Effective  October  1.  1983.  there  are  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  to  be  coined 


and  sold  under  such  reKUlatiori.s  a.s  thr  Ser 
retary  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  .sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  includiriK  labor,  ma 
terials,  dies,  use  of  machinery  o\.r(uad  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal. 

lb)  The  appropriation  u.sed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  shall  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales. 

Sec.  3.  The  medaLs  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded  ' 

Mr.  HII.PH  Mr  .Sj).  ak.  r  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLER)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  to 
consider  legislation  to  honor  Danny 
Thomas  by  the  presentation  of  a  con- 
gressional gold  medal  in  recognition  of 
his  humanitarian  efforts  and  out- 
standing work  as  an  American. 

Danny  Thomas  was  born  Amos 
Jacobs  in  Deerfield.  Mich.  For  half  a 
century,  he  has  delighted  audiences 
with  his  stories,  songs,  and  comic 
talent.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
Danny  Thomas.  It  is  the  Danny 
Thomas  who  gives  of  himself,  continu- 
ously and  selflessly. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1936, 
Danny  Thomas  lost  his  job.  Because 
times  were  difficult  and  work  was 
scarce,  he  considered  giving  up  show 
business.  But  being  a  devoutly  reli- 
gious man.  he  prayed  to  St.  Jude.  the 
patron  saint  of  the  hopele.ss.  With  his 
prayer  sent  a  promise.  "Help  me.  and  I 
will  build  you  a  shrine  where  the  poor, 
the  helpless,  and  the  hopeless  may 
come  for  comfort  and  aid."  The  follow- 
ing day  he  was  offered  a  job  in  Chica- 
go, which  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  his  career. 

From  Chicago's  5100  Club  Danny 
Thomas"  career  skyrocketed.  He  was  a 
success  in  the  New  York  clubs  and  in 
Hollywood,  and  finally  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  America's  most  be- 
loved television  comedians.  His  long- 
running  television  series  about  a  show 
business  father  trying  to  find  time  for 
his  family  was  a  situation  which  par- 
alleled his  own  domestic  life. 

But  through  all  of  his  .success,  he 
never  forgot  his  prayer  and  his  vow  to 
God.  In  1958  Danny  Thomas  broke 
ground  for  St.  Judes  Children's  Re- 
search Hospital  in  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
and  in  1962  the  doors  were  opened  to 


its  first  patient,  a  child  stricken  witli 
leukemia. 

Acute  leukemia,  the  most  common 
form  of  childhood  leukemia,  pro- 
prcsse.s  rapidly  and.  if  untreated,  kills 
the  child  within  a  few  months.  Twenty 
years  at^o  the  average  survival  time  for 
children  with  leukemia  was  3  months. 
Now  over  50  percent  of  the  children 
with  A.L.L.  leukemia-the  most 
common  type-are  disease  free  5  years 
or  more  after  therapy  is  stopped. 

From  its  modest  beginnings,  St. 
Jude's  Hospital  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  childhood  cancer  research 
center  in  America.  In  1982  it  provided 
care  for  approximately  4.100  active 
children  patients.  Those  patients  re- 
ceive the  best,  most  modern  care 
todays  medicine  can  provide,  and  they 
pav  nothing  for  the  service.  St.  Jude  s 
is  free  to  all  who  suffer,  regardless  of 
who    they    are    or    where    they    come 

from.  ,         ,     ^ 

What  greater  service  can  there  be  to 
God  and  humanity  than  the  healing 
of  sick  children'.'  It  is  through  Danny 
Thomas'    steadfast    devotion    to    thi.'^ 
cause    that    St.    Jude'.;    Hospital    has 
flourished.  Today  it  stands  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  in  the  darkest  of  realities- 
childhood  cancer. 
Danny  Thomas  once  said: 
You  should  not  aim  high.  You  should  not 
have  ambition  to  be  universally  or  national- 
ly   acclaimed.   You   should   be   the   best    of 
whatever  vou  are,  where  you  are  *         and 
aim  for  no  more  than  (what  i.sl  within  you 
Fortunately,  Danny  Thomas  did  not 
take  his  own  advice.  He  aimeo  for  the 
stars  and  reached  them,  both  in  his 
profession    and    as    a    humanitarian. 
Manv  claim  that  we  will  never  develop 
a  cure  for  cancer.  Yet  Danny  Thomas, 
through  his  tireless  work  to  fulfill  his 
pledge  to  St.  Jude.  the  patron  saint  of 
hopeless  causes,  has  done  much  to  put 
that  statement  to  rest.  His  vision  that 
someday  no  child  will  have  to  die  be- 
cause of  cancer  or  other  childhood  ill- 
nesses is  coming  ever  closer  to  fulfill- 
ment  Through  his  work  this  impossi- 
ble dream,  like  that  of  the  young  man 
who  prayed  and  made  a  promi.se  in  a 
church  pew,  will  be  fulfilled 

Because  of  his  courage  to  dream,  his 
dedication  to  work,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  succeed,  Danny  Thomas 
shines  as  a  beacon  for  all  who  struggle 
against  hopele.ss  odds.  We  honor  him 
not  only  for  his  humanitarian  efforts, 
but  also  for  his  courage,  dedication, 
and  commitment  to  give  hope  to  the 
hopele.ss. 

•  Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 93.  awarding  a  gold  medal  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Congre.ss  to  Danny 
'rhoma.s  for  his  out.standing  humani- 
tarian work  in  founding  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren s  Research  Hospital  in  Memphis. 
Tenn  This  bill  currently  ha.s  223  co- 
spon.sors  I  was  proud  to  introduce  this 
legislation  honoring  this  great  Ameri- 
can for  his  work  with  St.  Jude. 


When  Dannv  Thoma.s  was.  to  use  his 
own  description,  a  •$2  a  night  saloon 
comic,"  he  knelt   before  the  statue  of 
St.  Jude.  the  patron  saint  of  the  hope- 
less, and  vowed  to  erect  a  shrine  to  St. 
Jude  should  he  succeed  in  show  busi- 
ness. In  1946.  after  achieving  fame  and 
recognition  as  a  radio  and  stand-up  co- 
median. Dannv  began  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  for  the  hospital 
which  he  decided  would  be  the  only 
fitting    shrine    to    his    patron    saint. 
Dannv  established  ALSAC  (American 
Lebanese  Syrian  A.ssociated  Charities) 
to  help  rai.se  the  tremendous  amount 
of    funds    needed    to    make    Danny's 
dream   of   a    hospital    a    reality.   This 
hard  work  paid  off  in  \962  a^  St.  Jude 
Children's   Research    Hospital   opened 
its  doors  in  Memphis  and  accepted  its 
first  patient. 

At  the  time,  the  hospital  consisted 
of  one  floor,  with  five  wings  .mined  at 
the  center  to  form  the  shape  of  a  star. 
You  might  think  that  Danny  had  lived 
up  to  his  promise  and  he  could  forget 
about  the  hospital  now  that  it  was  a 
realitv  But  this  great  man  could  not 
turn  his  back  on  the  miracle  called  St. 
Jude's  Hospital.  Today.  largely 
through  Danny's  tireless  efforts.  St. 
Jude's  ha-s  more  than  doubled  the  size 
of  its  patient  and  research  facilities. 
thanks  to  a  seven-story  addition 
opened  in  1975. 

Over  the  vears  St.  Judes  has  treated 
more  than  "5,000  young  patients  from 
all  over  this  country  and  from  14  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  completely  nonsec- 
tarian  interracial,  and  completely  free 
of  charge  to  patients.  The  tremendous 
cost  of  treatment  is  borne  by  dona- 
tions. Even  the  cost  of  motel  accom- 
modations and  meals  for  out-of-town 
patients  and  their  families  is  covered. 

Funds  are  raised  by  ALSAC  through 
a  variety  of  means-walk-a-thons. 
dance-a-thons.  rummage  sales,  and  the 
annual  Teen-Agers  March,  University 
fraternities  push  wheelbarrows  across 
States  hoping  that  people  will  fill 
them  with  money  for  St.  Jude's.  They 
usuallv  do.  Money  also  comes  in  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  prestigious 
■Danny  Thomas  Memphis  Classic 
Golf  Tournament."  In  the  past, 
golfers,  such  a.s  Lee  Trevmo.  have  do- 
nated their  winnings  to  St.  Jude  s. 

It   is  the  dream  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Jude's    that     they    work    themselves 
right  out  of  a  job.  to  close  the  doors  of 
St   Jude  forever.  This  dream  can  only 
be   realized   when   all   childhood   cata- 
strophic diseases  are  wiped  out.  This  is 
what    Danny  Thomas  is   fighting   for. 
Dannv   ha.s  fought   long  and  hard  to 
give  those  children  afflicted  with  leu- 
kemia and  other  diseases  the  chance 
to    recover    and    the    hope    to    lead    a 
normal    life   again,   the   chance   to   re- 
ceive  advanced   medical    treatment    at 
excellent  facilities  that  they  would  not 
otherwise    be   able   to   afford.   This    is 
what  St.  Jude's  Hospital  is  all  about  - 
saving  children. 


This  IS  why  I  feel,  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  agreed,  and  223  of  our 
colleagues  feel  the  same  way.  that 
Dannv  Thomas  should  be  appropriate- 
Iv  honored  with  a  gold  medal,  present- 
ed by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  honoring  him  for  his  life- 
saving  work  with  St.  Jude's  Hospital. 
This  is  al.so  why  over  100  of  our  col- 
leagues attended  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor  2  weeks  ago  in  the  Rayburn 
Building,  coming  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  American. 
Danny  has  staled  that  his  purpose 

in  life; 

Is  to  propagate  the  philosophy  of  man's 
faith  in  man.  based  upon  my  own  belief  that 
unless  man  reestablished  his  faith  in  his 
f»  How  beings  he  can  never  establish  a  faith 
in  God.  In  order  that  others  to  follow  may 
be  inspired  to  do  likewise.  I  have  to  leave 
.something  tangible.  I'm  not  so  unforgetta- 
ble that  I  can  do  it  only  w'ith  words.  I  must 
leave  something  that  men  can  touch,  feel, 
and  see  That  is  St.  Jude  Children's  Re- 
.si-arch  Hcspita! 


Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  Danny  Thomas  has  helped  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  many  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world  and  given 
them  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  U.S.  Congress  join 
the  manv  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals alike  who  have  seen  fit  to 
honor  this  great  m.an.  Thank  you.* 

T  1250 
Mr,    HILER.    Mr.    Speaker.    1    yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
this     biparti-san     tribute     to     Danny 
Thomas,   a  distinguished  humanitari- 
an,  as  well   as  popular  entertainer.   1 
congratulate    the    sponsors    of    House 
Joint  Resolution  93  m  their  efforts  to 
honor  Danny  Thomas.  His  dedication 
to  establishing  and  helping  maintain 
St    Jude   Children's   Research   Hospi- 
tal-which  is  now  in  its  22d  year  of  ex- 
j>;tence— is  an  impressive  contribution 
to  our  Nation.  He  further  reflects  the 
spirit  of  this  award  m  that  he  has  di- 
rected   his   energy   toward    supporting 
the  national  good,  Danny  Thomas  had 
his   own   entertainment   troupe  which 
visited  our  men  and  women  in  the  Pa- 
cific area  during  World  War  II,  In  ad- 
dition, the  hospital  which  he  founded 
provides    free   services   to    those   who 
cannot  otherwise  afford  it 

Mr  Thomas  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  unite  the  people  of 
his  ethnic  background  and  serve  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Arab  Americans  in 
this  country.  He  has  brought  about 
better  communication  between  differ- 
ent ethnic  backgrounds  and  creeds, 
leading  to  a  more  unified  and  stronger 
America, 

Mr,  KAZEN,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  to  award  a  gold 
medal  to  Danny  Thomas,  one  of  our 
most  treasured  Americans, 
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A.S  a  p«Tfornit'r,  Danny  hxs  brnuKhl 
l.iUKhtf^r   and   \varnUh    to  our   lues  i\.s 
ffw    others,    and    hi.s    contribiit  lon.s    to 
thf  pt'rforminK  art.s  arc  mort'  than  suf 
fioit-nt    to   t-arn   I  lie   ^jrat  it  iidr   and    re 
spect  of  all  of  us 

And  yet.  it  is  another  side  to  I)anri\ 
Thoma.s  that  we  aeknowle<i«e  here 
today.  Years  a^jo,  he  made  a  promise 
to  St  Jude.  a  promise  which  many 
might  have  thought  impossible,  and 
one  which  grew  into  St.  Jude  Chil 
drens  Research  Hospital. 

This  great  hospital,  the  most  com- 
plete children's  research  facility  in  the 
world,  IS  dedicated  to  that  most 
worthy  of  causes,  tielpmg  grievously  ill 
children  of  all  faiths  and  races,  not 
only  m  our  country  but  throughout 
the  world  It  is  a  monument  to  Danny 
and  hi.s  determmation. 

House  .Jiiini  Resolution  93,  which  I 
wa^  proud  to  cosponsor.  honors  Danny 
for  his  humanitarian  efforts  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  present  him 
with  a  gold  medal,  and  allows  the 
Treasury  Department  to  sell  bronze 
duplicates  of  the  medal  to  recover  the 
cost. 

We  in  the  House  have  honored  many 
fine  citizens  in  the  past,  but  I  know  of 
none  who  deserves  such  a  tribute  more 
than  Danny  Thomas.  This  is  the  least 
of  our  country  can  do  for  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much,  and  who  contmues 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  and  efforts 
In  support  of  a  great  medical  research 
facility,  and  the  children  it  serves  with 
special  care. 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Danny 
Thomas  has  earned  the  love,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude  of  millions  of 
people  who  have  been  touched  by  his 
generosity,  compassion,  and  under 
standing.  Although  Danny  Thomas, 
the  son  of  Lebanese  immigrants,  did 
not  have  an  easy  life  growing  up.  it  did 
not  make  this  special  man  callous  or 
uncaring.  It  instilled  in  him  the  com- 
passion and  love  for  others  that  has 
characterized  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional life.  From  the  troops  he  enter- 
tained in  USO  shows  to  the  grief 
stricken  parents  of  children  dying 
from  incurable  disease.  Danny 
Thomas  has  always  tried  to  share  with 
others  the  solace  he  received  from  St. 
Jude.  the  patron  .saint  of  the  hopeless. 
Shortly  after  marriage  in  1936, 
Darmy  lost  his  job.  Faced  with  this 
personal  crisis,  at  a  time  when  work 
was  difficult  to  find,  this  struggling  co- 
median could  have  surrendered  to  his 
desperation,  but  instead  this  religious 
man  prayed  to  St.  Jude  for  guidance. 
The  next  day.  he  landed  a  job  in  Chi- 
cago which  launched  a  very  successful 
career.  Success  did  not  spoil  Danny 
Thomas.  He  never  forgot  his  roots  and 
his  vow  to  St.  Jude  to  build  a  shrine  in 
gratitude.  In  November  1958,  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  in  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
when  he  dedicated  the  site  for  St. 
Judes  Hospital  for  Children  with  a 
mission  to  ease  the  suffering  of  seri- 


ously 111  children  and  to  find  cures  for 
their  dev  ;Lst;it  int.;  (ii.scxses  Patient-s, 
pareiit.s.  do<-iors,  nurse.s  all  of  us  are 
mdehied  to  Danny  Thoma-s  who  re 
riiernber(>d  his  {•ommilnient  to  St  Jude 
and  rapid  rnnuKh  to  make  it  work  for 
others 

I  enthu.si.istically  support  and  rec- 
ommend presentation  of  a  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  to  Danny  Thomas, 
founder  of  St.  Judes  Hospital  for 
Children  in  recognition  of  his  out 
standing  humanitarian  service  to 
others  • 

Mr.  ANNCNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ha\e  no  further  requcst-s  for  time. 

The  SPR'AKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
NUNzio)  that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  93).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LP:AVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  93,  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  nhier'lon. 


PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2718)  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  Federal  infor- 
mation policy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2718 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec  2  Section  3502  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (13) 
through  (16)  as  paragraphs  (14)  through 
1 17).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  the  term  information  resources 
management'  means  the  planning,  budget- 
ing, organizing,  directing,  training,  promot 
ing,  controlling,  and  otherwise  managing 
the  collection,  creation,  use.  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  by  agencies;". 

Sec.  3  Section  3504(d)  of  title  44.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  ■shall  include"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  the  fol 
lowing:  appointing  a  Chief  Statistician  of 
the  United  States  who  is  a  trained  and  expe- 


ni-iued    pr()fc.s.sional    .statistician    and    who 
shall  be  re.spon.sible  for   . 

<2>  by  strikiriK  out  and'  at  ttie  end  of 
paragraph  '3  i. 

■3)  by  slrikiriK  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
[iHrnKrapti     4'  and  in,scrtin»i  in  lieu  thereof 
iind   ,  and 

'4*  by  inserting;  after  paratjrapii  -4'  the 
following  new  paragraph 

■(5)   integratinK    the   .statistical    funrtion.s 
with  the  other  information   resource.s  man 
agement    functions    established    under    this 
chapter  " 

Sec  4  Subsection  (h)  of  section  3504  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'hxl)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  the  date  of  publication  of  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, each  agency  shall  forward  to  the  Direc- 
tor, for  clearance  pursuant  to  section  3507,  a 
copy  of  any  information  collection  request 
which  is  proposed  to  be  contained  in.  or  de- 
rived from,  the  rule  or  regulation  proposed, 

■(2)  No  agency  or  official  may  cause  to  be 
published  in  final  form  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister any  rule  or  regulation  which  contains, 
or  from  which  is  derived,  an  information 
collection  request  for  which  a  control 
number  has  not  been  obtained  from  the  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  section  3507. 

"(3)  When  a  final  rule  or  regulation, 
which  contains  or  from  which  is  derived  an 
information  collection  request,  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  it  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  explanation  of  any  modification 
in  such  final  rule  or  regulation  of  the  infor- 
mation collection  request  as  submitted  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(4)(A)  At  least  90  days  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration date  of  an  approval  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3507)  of  an  information  collection  re- 
quest which  is  contained  in,  or  derives  from, 
a  rule  or  regulation,  the  agency  which 
caused  such  rule  or  regulation  to  be  pub- 
lished may  submit  such  request  (in  Identical 
or  revised  form)  to  the  Director  for  renewal 
of  the  approval  pursuant  to  such  section. 

•(B)  No  later  than  the  expiration  date  of 
an  approval  of  such  a  request,  the  agency 
involved  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statment  describing  the 
changes,  if  any,  in  such  request,  and  in  the 
rule  or  regulation  in  which  it  is  contained  or 
from  which  it  derives. 

"(C)  Whenever  an  agency  fails  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  information  col- 
lection request,  such  request  shall  cease  to 
have  effect 

(5)  Any  written  communication  to  or 
from  the  Director  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  with  regard  to  any  information  col- 
lection request  proposed  to  be  contained  in. 
or  to  be  derived  from,  any  rule  or  regulation 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  record  per- 
taining to  such  rule  or  regulation,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  3505  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  inserting  ,  which  shall  be  updated 
once  each  year,"  after  a  five-year  plan  "  in 
paragraph  (3)(E); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■;  and";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  Amendments  of  1983— 


lAi  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  then  exi,slini2 
burden  of  Federal  collection  of  information 
by  10  per  centum  by  October  1,  1984; 

■  iBi  for  the  year  following  set  a  goal  to 
reduce  the  burden  which  exists  on  October 
1.  1984,  by  an  additional  5  per  centum:  and 
■■(C)(i)  develop  and  issue  a  comprehensive 
set  of  information  resources  management 
policies;  and 

(ii)  delegate  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  the  authority  to  develop  and 
issue  information  resources  management 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  3506  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following 

■■(ei(l)  Each  senior  official  designated 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  review  all  regula 
tions  which  were  promulgated  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  by 
such  officials  agency  or  any  component  or 
official  thereof.  Such  senior  official  shall 
compile,  in  the  course  of  review,  all  informa- 
tion collection  requests  (including  reporting 
or  recordkeeping  requirements)  which  A) 
are  contained  in  or  derive  from  such  regula- 
tions, and  (B)  have  not  been  assigned  con- 
trol numbers  pursuant  to  section  3507. 

•■(2)  No  later  than  December  31,  1983, 
each  such  senior  official  shall  submit  to  the 
Director,  in  accordance  with  section  3507. 
those  information  collection  requests,  com- 
piled in  accordance  with  the  review  mandat- 
ed by  paragraph  ( 1 ),  which  the  agency  pro 
poses  to  continue". 

Sec.  7.  Section  3507(b)  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting   d)"   immediately  after 

"(b)";  and  ,    ^     ,  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  with 
regard  to  proposed  information  collection 
requests  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
3506(e)(2).  the  Director  shall  notify  the 
agency  involved  of  the  decision  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  request  not  later  than 
March  1,  1984.  If  the  Director  does  not 
notify  the  agency  of  a  denial  or  approval  on 
or  before  that  date,  a  control  number  shall 
be  assigned  without  further  delay,  the  ap- 
proval may  be  inferred,  and  the  agency  may 
collect  the  information  for  not  more  than 
one  year.".  ,,   .     , 

Sec.  8.  Section  3512  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■December  31,  1981,"  the  following:  (or 
after  March  1,  1984,  in  the  case  of  an  infor- 
mation collection  request  proposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3506(e)(2)),". 

Sec.  9.  Section  3513  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,"  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  The  Director  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
requiremenu  of  this  subsection  ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceipt thereof."  after  'results  of  the  reviews" 
in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  10.  Section  3514(a)  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserlmt;  after  para>;raph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraphs 

"(9)(A)  a  summary  of  accomplishments 
and  planned  initiatives  to  improve  Federal 


information   resources   management    within 
agencies; 

■(B>  a  detailed  statement  with  respect  to 
each  agency  of  new  iniliative.';  to  acquire  in- 
formation technology  to  improve  such  man- 
agement; and 

iC)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  issued  pursuant  to  section 
3505(4)(C)  promote  or  deter  such  new  initia- 
tives; and 

■(lOi  with  respect  to  the  statistical  policy 
and  coordination  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 3504(d)- 

■(A)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  on,  or  planned  for.  each  of  such  func- 
tions: and 

■iB)  a  description  of  the  status  of  each 
major  statistical  program,  including  infor- 
mation on  any  improvements  in  such  pro- 
grams and  information  on  which  programs 
have  been  reduced  or  eliminated  and  on  the 
previous,  present,  and  proposed  budgets  for 
each  such  program.  ". 

Sec  U.  Section  3520  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"fi  ,1,i2(l.     .Appropriations,  restriction*-  on  use 

■■(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  for  no 
other  purpo.se- 

■■(li  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984: 

••(2i  $9,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  and 

■■(31  $10,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986 

•■(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  sub.section  ia>  for  any  fiscal  year 
identified  in  such  subsection  unless  such 
funds  are  appropriated  m  an  appropriation 
Act  <or  continuing  resolution)  which  sepa- 
rately and  expre.ssly  states  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of  this 
section.  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  or  to  carry  out  any  function 
under  this  chapter,  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
subsection  la)  of  this  section. 

•■(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out  an.% 
function  or  activity  which  is  not  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  this  chapter,  but 
funds  so  appropriated  may  be  used  for  nec- 
essary  expen.ses   of   a   function   or   activity 
which  is  .so  authorized  or  required,  such  as 
hire   of   pa.ssenger   motor   vehicles,   services 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  offical  representation  ex- 
penses. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  review  of  a  rule  or  regulation  is  not  spe- 
cifically   authorized    or    required    by     this 
chapter    except    to    the    extent    that    such 
review  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reviewing 
an  information  collection  request  contained 
in.  or  derived  from,  such  rule  or  regulation 
"(d)  Of  the  amount   appropriated   pursu- 
ant   to   subsection   'at   for   any   fiscal   year 
Identified  m  such  subsection,  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  available  for 
the  development  of  operation  of  the  Federal 
Information    Locator    System    pursuant    to 
section  3511  of  this  chapter.  ' 

Sec  12.  (a)il)  Section  110  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  1 40  U.SC.  757)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"INKORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  FUND 

■■Sec  110.  (a)(li  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  an  In- 
formation Technology  Fund,  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  For 


purposes  of   subsection   <bi.   the   fund   shall 
consist  of  — 

(A'  the  capital  and  as.sets  of  the  Federal 
telecommunications  fund,  established  under 
this  section  a.s  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

■  Bi  the  capital  and  assets  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  fund,  established 
under  section  111  'O  and  (di  of  this  Act  as 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  and 

•■<C)  the  supplies  and  equipment  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  under  the  au- 
thority of  sections  111  and  205' f )  of  this  Act 
subject  to  any  liabilities  assumed  with  re- 
spect to  such  supplies  and  equipment. 

■■<2)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  cost  and  capital  requirement-s  of  the 
fund  for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  submit 
plans  concerning  such  requirements  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  requested 
for  the  reyiew  and  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  If 
approved  by  the  Director,  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  rates,  to  be  charged  users  of 
information  technology  resources  provided, 
or  to  be  provided,  through  the  fund  consist- 
ent with  such  approvals.  Such  cost  and  cap- 
ital requirements  may  include— 

•■(A)  additional  amounts  needed  for  the 
purchase  '  if  the  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined that  purchase  is  the  least  cost  alter- 
native) of  information  processing  and  trans- 
mission equipment,  software,  systems,  and 
operating  facilities  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services; 

■(B)  refunds  or  recoveries  resulting  from 
operations  of  the  fund,  including  the  net 
proceeds  of  disposal  of  excess  or  surplus 
personal  property  and  receipts  from  carriers 
and  others  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  proper- 
ty; and 

iC  such  other  amounts  as  are  appropri- 
ated, authorized  to  be  transferred,  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  fund. 
)bi  The  fund  shall  — 

-1)  assume  all  of  the  liabilities,  obliga- 
tions, and  commitments  of  the  funds  de- 
scribed m  subsection    ai;  and 

■(2)  be  available  for  expenses,  including 
personal  services  and  other  costs,  and  for 
procurement  (by  lease,  purchase,  transfer, 
or  otherwise)  for  efficiently  providing  infor- 
mation technology  resources  to  Federal 
agencies  and  for  the  efficient  management, 
coordination,  operation,  and  utilization  of 
such  resources. 

■(c)(1)  In  the  operation  of  the  fund,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  multi- 
year  contracts  for  information  technology 
resources  for  periods  not  m  excess  of  five 
years,  if— 

■■(A)  funds  are  available  and  adequate  for 
payment  of  the  costs  of  such  contract  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  and  any  costs  of  cancel- 
lation or  termination: 

■■(B)  such  contract  is  awarded  on  a  fully 
competitive  basis,  and 
■■(C)  the  Administrator  determines  that  — 
•\\i  the  need  for  the  information  technol- 
ogy resources  being  acquired  will  continue 
over  the  period  of  the  contract. 

■■(ii)  the  use  of  the  multi-year  contract 
will  yield  substantial  cost  sayings  when  com- 
pared with  other  methods  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  resources,  and 

•■(iii)  such  a  method  of  contracting  will 
not  exclude  small  business  participation. 

(2i  Any  cancellation  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  a  contract  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  from  currently  available  funds 
in  the  fund. 
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"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  procure  equipment  and  services 
under  section  201  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  FoUowinK  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  uncommitted  balance  of  any  funds 
remaining  after  making  provLsion  for  antici- 
pated operating  needs  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts 

■(f)  A  report  on  the  operation  of  the  fund 
shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Such  report  shall  identify  any  pro- 
posed increases  to  the  capital  of  the  fund 
and  shall  include  a  report  on  information 
processing  equipment  inventory,  utilization, 
and  acquisitions. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  information  technology  resources'  in- 
cludes any  service  or  equipment  which  had 
been  authorized  to  be  acquired  or  provided 
by  sections  110  or  111  of  this  Act  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  and  other  infor- 
mation processing  and  transmission  equip 
ment,  software,  systems,  operating  facilities, 
services,  supplies,  and  maintenance  and 
repair  thereof." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
pertaining  to  .section  110  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  110.  Information  Technology  Fund." 

(b)(  1 1  Section  111  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  is 
amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d); 
and 

<B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e).  (f). 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  3504(g)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  lll(fi"  in 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  llKd):"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  lU(g)"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  111(e)." 

(3)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc 
tion  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  111"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  110  and  111." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  .second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
HoRTON)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ti'\a.s  <Mr   Brooks). 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  2718,  th.'  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  authorizes  continued  funding  for 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  func- 
tiof\s  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs 
(OIRA)  within  OMB  This  office  was 
established  by  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 


tion Act  oi  li»Ku  and  is  charged  w,iih 
the  responsibility  to:  First,  reduce  the 
Federal  paperwork  burden  imposed 
upon  the  public;  and  second,  promote 
the  use  of  information  technology  in 
agency  programs. 

While  OIRA  has  reported  that  it  has 
substantially  reduced  the  paperwork 
burden,  it  has  not  been  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  information  technolo- 
gy requirements  contained  in  the  Pa- 
penfcork  Reduction  Act.  Its  lack  of  sue 
ce.ss  in  these  areas  is  apparently  due  to 
OMB's  decision  to  divert  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  OIRA  to  non-Paperwork 
Act  functions.  H.R.  2718  corrects  this 
problem  and  establishes  important 
new  goals  to  even  further  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden. 

H.R.  2718  establishes  a  separate  line 
item  account  for  only  tiiose  functions 
contained  in  the  act  and  assigned  to 
OIRA.  The  office  may  perform  other 
functions,  provided  it  obtains  .separate 
funding  for  these  activities.  Funding  is 
authorized  for  a  3-year  period,  increas- 
ing the  current  authorization  level  of 
$9  million  to  $10  million  by  1986. 

The  bill  also  establishes  new  goals 
for  paperwork  reduction  and  requires 
OMB  to  appoint  a  qualified  chief  stat- 
istician to  develop  and  oversee  statisti- 
cal policies  and  programs.  Further,  the 
bill  clarifies  OMBs  authority  to 
review  information  collection  requests 
in  existing,  as  well  as  proposed,  regula- 
tions. 

Finally,  H.R.  2718  combines  the  ex- 
isting Federal  telecommunications 
fund  and  the  automatic  data  process- 
ing fund  into  a  new  information  tech- 
nology fund  managed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA).  The 
new  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  technology  for  use  by 
Federal  agencies.  At  the  suggestion  of 
OMB  and  some  members  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  have  made  changes  to  this  sec- 
tion to  make  it  clear  that  GSAs  man- 
agement of  the  new  fund  is  subject  to 
the  fiscal  and  policy  control  of  OMB. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980  established  for  the  first  time  poli 
cies  to  improve  the  way  the  Govern 
ment  collecLs.  uses,  and  disseminates 
its  information.  This  bill  strengthens 
the  original  act  and  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  efforts  in  re- 
ducing the  paperwork  burden  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  information  tech- 
nology in  Federal  agencies.  1  urge  the 
Members  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2718.  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  amendments  of  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  since  1 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork  in  the  mid- 
seventies,  I  have  believed  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  institute 
management  reforms  to  cut  down  the 
paperwork  burden  it  imposes  on  indi 
viduals,  businesses,  and  State  and  local 


governmenUs.  and  to  use  its  own  infor 

mation  more  effectively  and  efficient 

ly.    I    wa.s   proud    to   see   a   bill    which 
Chairman   Brooks   and   I   cospon.sored 
to  accomplish  the.se  goals,  the  Paper 
work  Reduction  Act.  enacted  in  1980 

In  the  2V-/  years  that  this  statute  has 
been  in  effect,  the  executive  agencies, 
under   the   direction   of   the   Office   of 
Management  and   Budget,   have  made 
some  important  steps  toward  better  in 
formation  resources  management.  The 
paperwork  burden  which  the  Govern 
ment  imposed  in  1980  has  been  cut  by 
29    percent.    Some    preliminary    guide 
lines  for  better  use  of  data  have  been 
promulgated,    and    others    are    in    the 
planning  stage.  Most  important,  agen 
cies   are   now   thinking    about    how    to 
limit  their  demands  for  data,  and  in- 
creasingly  treating   information   as   a 
resource    which    has    both    costs    and 
benefits. 

The  bill  before  us  today  endorses 
further  progress  along  these  lines  by 
reauthorizing  for  3  more  years  appro- 
priations for  the  OMB  office  which 
administers  the  act.  The  bill  requires 
the  executive  branch  to  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork burden  imposed  on  our  citi- 
zens by  15  percent  over  the  next  2 
years.  It  clarifies  the  procedure  for 
OMB  review  of  information  collections 
proposed  in  regulations.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes a  chief  statistician  within  the 
OMB  office  to  give  greater  attention 
to  statistical  policy  matters.  Finally,  it 
combines  two  existing  revolving  funds 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  one 
for  telecommunications  and  one  for 
automatic  data  processing  equipment, 
into  a  single  fund,  in  recognition  of 
the  technologies  in  these  two  fields, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good,  sensible 
bill  which  will  enable  OMB  and  the 
agencies  to  continue  management  re- 
forms they  have  recently  begun.  The 
administration  has  no  objection  to  \\.s 
enactment.  I  urge  all  Members  to  join 
me  in  support  of  H.R.  2718. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2718.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


r.-vi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  lUst  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objedion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texa-s"* 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  355  and  rule 
XXIII  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4196. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Willi.mvis)  to  pre- 
side over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Ford)  to  assume  the  Chair 
temporarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR  4196)  to  stabilize  a  temporary 
imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand 
for  dairy  products,  and  to  enable  milk 
producers  to  establish,  finance.  an(i 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
dairy  product  promotion  to  improve. 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
dairv  products,  with  Mr,  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Chairman  pro  tempore  in  the 
chair.  ,    ,     ,  ... 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza >  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Madigan)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  de  la  Garza  ». 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ^     ,  ,, 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
man from.  Illinois  <Mr.  Madigan)  I  will 
make  a  preliminary  statement,  and  I 
will  yield  time  to  any  Member  who 
might  want  to  participate  in  this 
debate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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H  R.    4196    is   emergency    legislation 
for   the   purpose   of   reducing   surplus 
production    of    milk    in    the    United 
Slates  and  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support    program.    The    text    of    H.R. 
4196  under  consideration  today  is  the 
same  as  the  text  of  H.R.   1875.  as  re- 
ported  bv   the   House   Committee   on 
Agriculture,   except    for   a   few   minor 
modifications    principally    to    change 
dates    which    are    no    longer    current. 
The  legislative  history  and  explanato- 
ry material  in  the  committee  report  on 
H  R,  1875  apply  as  well  to  the  clean 
bill,    except    for    these    minor    differ 
ences. 


H.R.  4196  is  a  compromise  measure 
developed  earlier  this  year  by  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  dairy  producing 
areas  of  the  United  States  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture The  bill  reduces  the  support 
price  for  milk,  creates  a  temporary 
stopgap  producer-funded  incentive 
program  to  encourage  dairy  producers 
to  reduce  milk  production;  and  pro- 
vides for  a  producer-funded  promotion 
and  research  program  to  expand  the 
consumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

The  dairy  price  support  program 
puts  a  nationwide  floor  under  the 
price  of  manufacturing  grade  milk 
through  the  purchase  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts-butter, cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk-bv  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  at  announced  prices. 
During  periods  of  surplus  production, 
slocks  are  accumulated  and  stored  by 
the  CCC.  During  periods  of  declining 
milk  production,  these  stocks  are 
available  for  resale  into  commercial 
channels,  thus  preventing  di.sruption 
in  supplv  and  fluctuation  in  price.  For 
many  vears,  this  legislation  has  served 
to  benefit  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. 

Prior  to  1980,  the  dairy  price  support 
program  functioned  effectively,  bring- 
ing stability  to  a  sector  of  agriculture 
w  hich  had  been  subject  to  annual  fluc- 
tuations in  both  production  and  con- 
sumer demand.  Purchases  by  the  CCC 
during  the  30-year  period  prior  to  1980 
averaged  4,8  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  and  cost  about  S300  million 
annually. 

Beginning     in     1981.    the    situation 
changed.    Dairy    surpluses    began    to 
mount   and   the  cost   of  the  program 
burgeoned.    Congress   acted    on   three 
occasions  to  cancel  scheduled  increases 
in   the  support   level  which   had  been 
set    at    S13.10    per    hundredweight    on 
October  1.  1980,  First,  it  rescinded  the 
midvear     adjustment     scheduled     for 
April  1,  1981.  and  on  two  other  occa- 
sions it  delayed  increases  in  the  sup- 
port level  until  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act   of   1981.  which 
continu(^d  the  level  of  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
act  set  the  minimum  support  level  at 
predetermined  dollar  values-$13.25  m 
fi.scal  vear  1983.  $14  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $14,60  m  fiscal  year  1985  with  a 
rf'lurn  to  a  minimum  of  75  percent  of 
parity     if     CCC     purchases     dropped 
below  specified  levels. 

In  1982.  milk  production  continued 
to  expand  and  with  it  program  costs 
escalated. 

In  response,  the  committee  reportea 
and  the  House  passed  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Reconciliation  Act  for 
fiscal  vear  1983  iHR.  6892)  which 
would  "have  created  a  two-tier  price 
program  to  shift  to  the  producer  the 
responsibility  for  all  costs  of  the  price 


support  program  m  excess  of  5  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  annually.  This 
would  have  immediately  capped  the 
cost  of  the  program  at  approximately 
S800  million  annually.  However,  this 
proposal  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  drew  strong  administration 
opposition,  A  compromise  was  reached 
and  included  in  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law 
97^253), 

This  act  continued  to  freeze  the  sup- 
port   rate    for    fiscal    year    1983,    the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  at  S13.10  per 
hundredweight.  The  support  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1984  was  set  at  the  parity 
equivalent   represented  by   $13,10  per 
hundredweight  as  of  October  1.  1983, 
The  Secretary  was  also  given  author- 
ity to  impose  two  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight  deductions  on  all  commercial 
marketings    of    milk    until    projected 
CCC   purchases  declined  to  specified 
levels.  The  second  deduction  was  con- 
ditioned on  the  Secretary  establishing 
a  program  whereby  the  funds  result- 
ing therefrom  would   be  refunded  to 
producers  who  reduced  their  commer- 
cial marketings  from  those  during  a 
base  period. 

Additional     changes     are     urgently 
needed  m  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram   The  dollar  per  hundredweight 
deduction  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
unpopular       with        dairy        farmers 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  extended  litigation.  The 
assessment   was  just   recently   upheld 
by  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  for  the 
fourth   circuit.   There   still   remains   a 
critical   need   to   reduce   milk   produc- 
tion. Although  the  deduction  scheme 
significantly      reduce.=      a      producer's 
gross  receipts,  it  fails  to  effect  an  im- 
mediate downward  response  in  produc- 
tion. In  fact,  many  producers  actually 
have  expanded  production  to  make  up 
for    lost    income    resulting    from    the 
dollar  deduction,  A  variety  of  econom- 
ic occurrences  have  all  combined  to  ag- 
gravate the  surplus  problem. 

Foremost  amongst  these  has  been 
the  decline  m  feed  prices.  Since  ap- 
proximatelv  one-half  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  IS  the  cost  of  feed,  the 
severe  decline  in  grain  prices  in  recent 
years  has  made  milk  production  very 
attractive.  Three  bumper  crops  in  a 
row  forced  a  major  reduction  m  prices 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  inflation  m 
the  prices  of  other  commodities.  It 
became  more  profitable  to  get  paid  for 
corn  bv  feeding  it  to  cows. 

Likewise,  the  declining  value  of  cull 
cows  made  farmers  reluctant  to 
market  marginal  cows.  Utility  cow- 
prices  per  hundredweight  at  Omaha 
averaged  $50.10  m  1979.  $45.73  m  1980, 
$42.01  in  1981.  and  $39.77  in  1982. 

These  two  factors,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  any  profitable  alterna- 
tives in  other  sectors  of  agriculture  or 
in  off-farm  employment  have  served 
to   increase   milk   production.   In   the 
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last  2  mcuith,->,  howrvt-r.  a  combinatiofi 
of  the  ii;i,vmcnt  inkind  program  and 
the  drought  ha-s  caused  a  turn  around 
in  corn  prices  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
reversal  of  the  trend  of  more  and  more 
milk  production. 

Apart    from  the  foregoing,  the  sur- 
plus problem  ha.s  resulted  from  a  stag 
nation  in  the  cirmand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts due  to  the  general  economic  un- 
certainty   and     high     unemployment. 
Considerable  uttention  must  be  paid  to 
stinuilatinti  demand  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  so  that  a  stronger  commer 
cial  market  will  exist  for  dairy  prod 
ucts. 

H.R.  4196  makes  the  necessary 
changes  in  dairy  legislation  to  adjust 
production  to  manageable  levels,  stim- 
ulate demand  and  bring  stability  to 
the  industry  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
Government  of  any  proposal  now 
before  the  House.  The  bill  would 
repeal  the  current  dollar  assessment 
and  replace  it  with  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

I.  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROVISIONS 

Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  month  following  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  ending  September  30, 
1985.  the  milk  support  rate  would  be 
reduced  50  cent.s  per  hundredweight  to 
$12.60  per  hundredweight.  If  on  April 
1,  1985,  the  Secretary  estimates  that 
CCC  purchases  for  the  next  year  will 
exceed  6  billion  pounds  milk  equiva- 
lent, the  support  rate  could  be  reduced 
by  another  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. If  on  July  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  CCC  purchases  for 
the  next  year  will  exceed  5  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  support 
rate  could  then  further  be  reduced  by 
a  third  50  cents  per  hundredweight.  If, 
however,  on  July  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  CCC  purchases  for 
the  next  year  will  be  5  billion  pounds 
or  less,  and  determines  it  nece.ssary  in 
order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  to  meet  current  needs,  the  Secre- 
tary could  increase  the  support  rate  by 
not  less  than  50  cents  per  hundred 
weight. 

II.  PAID  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

To  encourage  producers  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  their  milk  production,  a 
50-cent  per  hundredweight  reduction 
would  be  mandated  in  the  price  of  all 
milk  marketed  commercially  for  a  15- 
monlh  period  beginning  January  1, 
1984.  The  funds  represented  by  this 
reduction  in  price  would  be  collected 
and  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  fund  a  paid  diversion 
program. 

Beginning  January  1.  1984,  H.R 
4196  requires  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment a  paid  diversion  program  for  a 
15  month  period.  Any  producer  wish- 
ing to  participate  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  a  contract  to  reduce  produc- 
tion by  a  percent  as  specified  by  the 
producer  between  5  and  30  percent  of 
his  production  in  a  base  period.  The 
payment  rate  to  producers  would  be 


$10  per  hundredweight  of  the  reduced 
production. 

The  Secretary  would  have  authority 
to  lower  the  reduction  percentage  for 
producers  on  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  prevent 
an  excessive  decrease  in  the  level  of 
milk  production  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  contracts  are  in 
effect.  Any  such  reduction  cannot, 
however,  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  geographic  region  or  area. 

H.R.  4196  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  diversion 
program  results  in  a  real  reduction  in 
milk  production.  H.R.  4196  prohibits 
the  transfer  for  the  production  of  milk 
of  any  milk  facility  that  becomes 
available  because  of  a  producers  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  Similarly, 
effective  upon  enactment,  it  prohibits 
the  transfer  of  any  dairy  cattle  that 
could  be  u.sed  for  the  production  of 
milk  to  another  person  for  milk  pro 
duction.  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  transfer  does  not  impair  the 
program.  It  prohibits  the  participation 
in  the  program  by  any  person  who  was 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  it  prohib- 
its the  transfer  of  any  persons  base 
period  history  except  by  reason  of 
death,  gift,  or  transfer  to  a  member  of 
the  producers  family. 

The  50-cent  per  hundredweight  price 
reduction  and  paid  diversion  program 
are  inextricably  linked  together  so 
that  if  the  Secretary  should  be  prohib- 
ited by  any  court  from  implementing 
the  mandatory  50  cent  per  hundred- 
weight price  reduction  in  all  milk  mar- 
keted commercially,  the  Secretary 
must  immediately  suspend  making  any 
diversion  payments  for  the  duration  of 
the  court  order. 

The  diversion  program  and  reduc- 
tion in  price  to  fund  the  program 
would  apply  to  the  48  contiguous 
States  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Several  members  of  the  committee 
have  expressed  concern  with  the  limit- 
ed length  of  the  diversion  program. 
The  concern  is  that  some  producers 
will  be  able  to  circumvent  a  15-month 
program  by  reducing  production  tem- 
porarily to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program,  thus  confounding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program. 

To  deter  any  unneeded  expansion 
immediately  upon  termination  of  the 
diversion  program,  the  Secertary 
would  have  at  his  disposal  authority  to 
make  the  two  additional  50-cent  per 
hundredweight  reductions  in  the  sup- 
port level  in  1985.  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er. 

Ill     DAIRY  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

H.R.  4196  also  provides  for  a  nation- 
al program  to  finance  a  dairy  product 
promotion,  research,  and  nutrition 
education  program  to  stimulate 
demand  for  fluid  miiK  and  dairy  prod 
ucts.  The  program  would  be  financed 
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by    a    mandatory     notin  fundable     15 
cents    per    hunriredweinlit    a-s-sessment 
on   all   milk   marketed   for  comnicrciai 
use.    The    producer    would    be    given 
credit  of  up  to   10  cent,s  per  hundred 
weight    for   contributions    to   qualified 
State  or  regional  dairy  product  promo 
tion     or     nutritional     education     pro 
grams.   The  credit    would   assure   that 
local  promotional  efforts  are  unaffect- 
ed by  the  bill. 

Initiation  of  the  program  would  be 
subject  to  i.ssuance  of  a  propo.sed  dairy 
products  promotion  and  research 
order  b\  thi  .Serr»'tary  after  notice 
and  oppnrt  \nu\\  for  a  public  iieanng. 

The  order  would  establish  a  Nation 
al  Dairy  Promotion  and  Research 
Board  composed  of  not  le.ss  than  36 
producer  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  to  ovensee  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  promote  the  use  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  research,  and  nu- 
trition education. 

Continuation  of  the  program  is  con- 
tingent upon  majority  approval  in  a 
producer  referendum  which  shall  be 
conducted  within  the  60  day  period 
preceding  Sepi.mber  30.  1985  Approv- 
al by  a  milk  marketing  co-op  of  pro- 
ducers would  be  considered  as  the  ap- 
proval of  rni'mber  producers,  except 
that  the  coop  must  notify  us  members 
at  least  30  days  before  the  referendum 
and  pro\ide  them  an  opportunity  to 
vote  as  individuals. 

The  Secretary  would  be  reimbursed 
from  assessments  collected  for  any  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  conduct  of  a 
referendum,  except  for  the  salaries  of 
Government  employees  and  for  any 
other  expenses  incurred  under  the 
program  after  an  order  has  been 
issued. 

IV.  STUDIES 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  certain 
studies.  It  would  require- 
By  July  1  of  each  year,  an  annual 
report  on  activities  under  the  dairy 
products  promotion  and  research 
order  and  accounting  for  all  funds  re- 
served and  disbursed. 

By  July  1.  1984.  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  applying  nationally  the  Cali- 
fornia standards  for  fluid  milk  on  the 
sales  price  of  milk  and  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. 

By  December  31,  1984,  a  report  on 
recommended  changes  in  the  parity 
formula  for  milk  to  make  it  more  con- 
sistent withjnodern  production  meth- 
ods. 

By  April  15.  1985,  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram. 

In  summary,  H.R.  4196  is  a  compro- 
mise measure  developed  earlier  this 
year  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  m«"m 
bers  in  consultation  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  has  a  three 
pronged  approach  to  the  current 
emergency  — it  would  reduce  milk  pro- 
duction quickly,  reduce  dairy  product 
purchases  by   the  Commodity  Credit 


C-orporalion  and  as  a  con.sequence  gov- 
rrnnient  costs,  and  it  would  stimulate 
demand.  We  believe  that  these  objec- 
tives are  more  effectively  accom 
pushed  by  H.R.  4196  than  by  any  of 
the  alternatives  that  are  before  the 
Congress. 

For  example.  H.R.  4U>6  provides  tar 
greater  savings  than  the  alternative 
proposal  bv  Mr.  Conable  for  a  $1.50 
per  hundredweight  cut  in  the  price 
support  rate. 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  COSTS 
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The  figures  on  the  Conable  amend- 
ment are  predicated  on  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which 
he  has  advised  the  Congress  that  if 
the  Conable  amendment  is  pa.ssed  he 
would  phase  in  the  reduction.  Al  the 
outset  he  stated  he  would  reduce  the 
support  rate  $1.10  per  hundredweight 
and   make   a   further   reduction   at   a 

later  date. 

I  call  the  committee's  particular  at- 
tention to  the  estimate  of  costs  of  the 
programs  for  the  5-year  period.  1944 
through  1988.  I  have  heard  some 
people  say  that  while  the  Conable  pro- 
po.sal  would  cost  more  than  the  com- 
promise program  in  the  short  run.  it 
would  cost  less  in  the  long  run.  The  es- 
timates I  have  given  you  show  that 
the  compromise  program  will  be  less 
costlv  for  taxpayers  in  the  short  run 
and  by  in  excess  of  $1.1  billion  in  the 
long  run. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indi- 
cated   his    support    for    the    Conable 
amendment.  This  comes  as  a  surprise 
to   me.   The   provisions   of   H.R.   4196 
were    developed    in    consultation    with 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff  and  repre- 
sents a  compromise  to  meet   requests 
for  changes  made   by   the   Secretary. 
With  those  changes,  the  bill  had  his 
support.  As  late  as  September  27.  the 
Secretary   informed   the   chairman   of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  of 
his   continued   support    for   the   dairy 
compromi.se.   Even  after  the  letter  to 
the  minoritv  leader,  the  Secretary  has 
stated    publicly    that    either    bill    will 
solve  the  dairy  problem.  In  my  opinion 
H.R.  4196.  the  dairy  rompromi.se.  does 
this  more  effectively,  more  equitably, 
and   with   greater  savmjjs  to   the   tax- 
payer 

The  Agnculiurc  Cutimuttee  is  com- 
mitted to  reducing  the  cost  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  In  this  regard,  over 
the  past  3  vears  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved changes  in  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  savings  in  excess  of 
$18  billion.  Passage  of  H.R.  4196  will 


result  in  additional  savings  during  the 
next  4  years  of  $2.63  billion,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  $1  per  hundredweight 
assessment  under  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

Much  ha-s  been  said  about  the  price 
cut  saving  consumer  costs  at  the  retail 
level  It  is  claimed  thai  a  price  cut  will 
be  iran.slaled  dollar  for  dollar  in  con- 
sumer savings.  Do  not  be  deceived. 
Past  experience  proves  otherwise. 

On  April  1.  1954.  the  price  support 
level  was  reduced  15.7  percent-the 
retail  prices  for  whole  milk  declined 
only  1.8  percent,  butter  8.3  percent 
and  chee-se  3.7  percent. 

On  April  1,  1958,  the  price  support 
level  was  reduced  5.9  percent.  The 
retail  prices  for  whole  milk  rose  1.7 
percent.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
retail  price  of  butter,  and  retail  chee.se 
prices  rose  0.7  percent.  On  April  1. 
1962,  the  price  support  level  was  re- 
duced 9  percent.  Retail  prices  for 
whole  milk  declined  only  0.8  percent, 
butter  1.5  percent  and  cheese  0.5  per- 
cent. The  consumer  thus  benefited 
little  if  at  all  from  these  price  cuts. 

In  anv  event,  H.R.  4196  leaves  noth- 
ing to  "chance.  If  the  diversion  pro- 
gram does  not  work  during  the  15- 
month  period  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram to  cut  production  and  bring 
down  Government  costs  to  managea- 
ble levels,  it  would  authorize  a  $1.50 
price  cut  to  be  phased  in  by  July  1. 
1985  In  other  words  in  a  little  over  15 
months  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  if 
the  diversion  program  should  fail. 
H.R.  4196  would  permit  the  same  price 
cut  as  offered  in  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  in  support  of  the  Harkin 
amendment.  Representatives  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industries  have 
brought  to  my  attention  their  concern 
that  the  culling  of  dairy  cows  resulting 
from  the  diversion  program  may  ad- 
versely affect  prices  for  beef  cattle  and 
poultry.  The  Harkin  amendment,  in 
which  1  participated  as  author  with 
several  other  Members,  arms  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  necessary  authority  to 
prevent  anv  such  hardship. 

The   amendment    has  three   aspects. 
First,  it   requires  that  producers  who 
wish    to    participate    in    the    program 
must  provide  the  Secretary  with  infor- 
mation as  to  how  they  plan  to  achieve 
the   required   reduction   m   their   milk 
marketings.    If    the    Secretary    deter- 
mines, based  on  that  information,  that 
in  anv  period  of  the  diversion  program 
t '-.ere  would  be  hardship  to  producers 
of     livestock     and     poultry    .sold     for 
slaughter,  he  may  make  necessary  ad- 
iustments  in  the  contracts  to  provide 
for    the    orderly    marketing    of    dairy 
cattle  for  slaughter.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  adjusting  the  reduction 
in  milk  marketings  during  the  various 
periods  of  the  contract  or  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  that  may  be 


achieved  through  the  increased 
slaughter  of  dairy  calile.  In  making 
these  adjustments,  however,  the  re- 
duction in  milk  marketings  over  the 
entire  diversion  period  must  continue 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  re- 
quired reduction 

If  these  measures  should  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  and  beef 
cattle  prices  for  a  lO-marketing  day 
period  should  fall  by  more  than  10 
percent  as  a  result  of  the  program,  the 
Secretary  could  modify  the  required 
reduction  in  production  under  out- 
standing contracts  in  such  manner  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  avoid  such 
effect. 

Finally,  in  order  to  encourage 
demand  for  beef  and  pork  during  the 
period  of  the  diversion  program,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  use 
funds  available  under  clause  2  of  sec- 
lion  32  (7  U.S.C  612c;  and  other  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
nutrition  programs  of  the  Department 
to  increase  the  utilization  of  beef  and 
pork.  The  Secretary  is  also  requested 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  increase 
such  utilization  by  other  Government 
agencies  m  their  food  programs  and  by 
the  members  of  the  public. 

The  Harkin  amendment  should  allay 
any  fears  that  the  diversion  program 
will  impact  upon  the  beef  and  poultry 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  join  me  in  support  of  the  dairy  com- 
promise, H.R.  4196. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
commend  the  work  of  Mr.  Harkin  in 
his  leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock.  Dairy,  and  Poultry.  Mr. 
Harkin  has  done  a  masterful  job,  not 
only  m  the  technical  aspect  of  the 
drafting  of  the  compromise  legislation, 
but  also  in  the  work  of  getting  togeth- 
er as  many  .segments  of  the  industry 
as  was  possible. 

Many  times  we  feel  it  is  almost  an 
impossible  task  in  any  area  of  agricul- 
ture to  gel  together  at  least  a  working 
majoniv  of  those  involved.  I  might  say 
that  Mr.  Harkin  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommiliee  were  able  to  do  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Later  we  will  discuss  more  fully  the 
merits  or  demerits  as  we  see,  of  the 
other  amendments  that  we  will  be  con- 
sidering during  the  debate,  during  the 
amending  process  later  in  the  week. 

I  would  like  to  say  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  something  that  is  rarely 
said,  but  recently  has  been  getting 
some  media  attention:  That  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  the  best  fed  people  in 
the  world,  possibly  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  get  quality  food  made 
available  to  them  by  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  bv  our  producers.  Any  Amer- 
ican family  can  get  either  the  basic 
product,  their  vegetables,  their  meats. 
their  dairy  products  in  any  form  in 
which  they  desire  them.  In  order  to  fa- 
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cihtiirc  their  task,  they  can  get  it 
cooked  and  frozen  to  be  utilized,  they 
can  net  It  canned,  they  can  pet  it  for 
preparation  at  home,  m  any  way  they 
want  for  the  lowest  amount  of  di.spos- 
able  income  than  in  any  other  area  in 
the  world 

The  American  people  are  the  best 
fed.  per  family,  for  the  lowest  amount 
of  disposable  income  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  possibly  in  the 
hi.story  of  the  world. 

Why'  The  answer  is  because  of  the 
producers,  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  country 

Now  thtr.  ir.  ...tri  ;.  cple  that  do 
not  ha\i'  III' nil-:  t;  U'  <  .o  now  in  the 
Uni'ri  .si.ites.  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  iht  lanner.  The  food  is  there.  It  is 
for  other  reasons  that  they  may  be 
hungry.  Somebody  else  is  responsible, 
not  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  dedicat- 
ed to  the  concept  of  providing  food  for 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Now  I  know  that  we  hear  from 
many,  and  we  will  hear  later  about 
free  enterprise,  about  the  free  market. 
Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  free  market 
in  agriculture  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Possibly  we  are  the  least  regulated, 
possibly  we  are  the  freest  of  any  of  the 
other  nations,  but  all  our  competitors 
and  all  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world  have  greater  Government  influ- 
ence in  their  agriculture  or  agribusi- 
ness sector  than  we  do. 

There  is  no  free  market  in  the  world, 
in  any  of  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries. We  are  the  last  bulwark  of  this 
free  market. 

But  within  our  country,  again,  the 
lowest  amount  of  disposable  income  is 
utilized.  Why?  Because  Government 
has  intervened  minimally,  but  none- 
theless intervened  to  try  to  regulate 
surpluses,  to  try  to  regulate  so  that 
you  have  a  uniform  flow  and  not 
peaks  and  valleys,  like  a  rollercoaster 
or  a  pendulum  swinging  first  to  one 
extreme  and  then  another. 

We  have  a  variety  of  foods,  a  variety 
of  specialty  foods.  You  can  have  the 
raw  basic  products,  you  can  have 
wheat,  corn,  beef.  Iamb,  you  can  have 
anything  you  so  desire  because  of 
what  the  American  farmer  has  done 
for  our  country. 

But  Government  tells  him  how 
much  he  has  to  pay  as  a  minimum 
wage.  We  do  not  begrudge  the  pay  to 
the  farmworkers:  goodness  knows, 
many  of  them  do  not  earn  enough.  In 
turn  the  farmers  are  told  what  insecti- 
cide or  what  pesticide  that  he  can  use; 
the  farmers  are  restricted  as  to  what 
type  of  facilities  they  can  have  on 
their  farm  under  regulations  of  other 
agencies  outside  of  agriculture. 

Therefore.  Government  imposes  a 
burden,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  spite  of 
that  always  we  have  the  best  quality 
foods  m  the  world  for  the  least 
amount  of  disposable   income  in  the 


world   and   that.   Mr.   Chairman,   is  to 
our  credit. 

All  of  American  agriculture  has  con- 
tributed   to    this    success   story,    large 
corporate  family  farm,  the  intermedi 
ate  farm,  the  small  family  farm,  all  of 
them  collectively  contribute. 

If  there  is  any  subsidy  it  is  the 
American  consumer  that  is  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  producer  be- 
cause more  often  than  not— and  it 
pains  me  to  have  to  say  this— more 
often  than  not  what  you  had  on  your 
table  at  home  or  at  a  restaurant  or 
anywhere  that  you  buy  the  food,  the 
odds  are  that  it  was  the  farmer  that 
got  the  smallest  amount  for  what  you 
paid  for  that  item.  More  often  than 
not,  the  farmer  sold  it  for  less  than  it 
cost  him  to  produce  it. 

So  make  no  mistake  about  it.  if 
there  is  subsidy,  it  is  the  American 
farmer  subsidizing  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

I  hope  the  House  will  remember 
that  when  we  pass  legislation  affecting 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  industry  which  op- 
erates under  some  of  the  strictest 
standards  ever  applied  to  food  produc- 
ers anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  recent  article  in  Science  1983  mag- 
azine, which  focuses  on  a  modem 
dairy  farm  in  California,  points  out 
how  clo.sely  the  quality  of  milk  is 
watched  at  every  stage  from  the  farm 
through  the  processing  plant.  At  the 
farm,  drivers  who  collect  the  milk  in 
tank  trucks  take  a  sample  which  may 
be  spot  checked  in  a  laboratory.  Then, 
every  truckload  of  milk  is  tested  every 
day— and  if  anything  undesirable 
turns  up.  the  lab  will  check  a  sample 
from  every  batch  of  milk  that  went 
into  the  truck. 

Before  milk  can  go  to  the  consumer. 
It  must  meet  rigid  standards  for  bacte- 
rial content  and  for  antibiotic  resi 
dues.  And  if  milk  is  going  to  meet 
those  standards,  farmers  must  work 
with  great  care  and  they  must  pay 
constant  attention  to  sanitation.  The 
fact  is  that  this  is  a  costly  process,  but 
farmers  do  it  and  they  do  it  well.  And 
they  are  doing  it  with  increasing  effi 
ciency. 

The  Science  article  points  out  that 
the  skill  of  our  dairy  farmers  has 
made  the  United  States  the  second 
largest  dairy  producing  nation  in  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  produces 
more  milk,  but  our  dairymen  get  three 
times  as  much  milk  from  each  cow  as 
the  Russians.  This  mearis  that  we 
have  an  efficient  dairy  industry  which 
is  constantly  getting  better— and  it 
also  means  that  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic legislation  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try, we  must  exercise  great  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  has  consumed  11 
minutes. 


Mr.  MADIOAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .such  time  a.s  he  may  con.sume  to 
the  gentleman  Ironi  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
Sensenbren.nkh 

Mr.  SENSKNUHKNNKR  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  1  rise  in  .support  of  the  compro- 
mise and  in  opposition  to  the  Conable 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  is  often 
faced  with  the  undesirable  task  of 
choosing  between  less  than  perfect 
legislative  alternatives.  Todays  consid- 
eration of  legislation  to  revise  the 
dairy  program  is  such  a  case. 

I  stand  before  you  today  to  empha- 
size the  urgency  with  which  we  resolve 
the  crisis  in  the  dairy  industry.  Over- 
production is  an  embarra-ssment  to  us 
as  legislators,  and  to  the  producers  in 
our  districts.  I  am  anxious  to  cut  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  program,  but  not  if  it 
means  culling  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

If  you  are  worried  about  the  integri- 
ty of  the  family  dairy  operation,  as  I 
am,  we  only  have  one  choice  before 
us— the  dairy  compromise  plan,  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate.  Obvious- 
ly, those  of  you  who  have  discussed 
the  dairy  situation  with  the  rank-and- 
file  producers  back  home  know  this  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  My  constituents  did 
not  become  enthusiastic  about  the 
compromise  bill  until  they  realized  it 
was  the  only  game  in  town. 

Instead  of  promoting  the  compro- 
mise plan,  though,  I  prefer  to  make 
use  of  this  time  to  stress  why  we  must 
vote  against  the  Conable  substitute.  A 
straight  $1.50  cut  in  the  support  price 
would  not  lower  consumer  prices  ap- 
preciably and  thereby  increase 
demand  for  c  airy  products.  Price  sup- 
port cuts  have  traditionally  failed  to 
result  in  lover  prices  to  consumers. 
But.  I  can  t-ssure  you  that  a  $1.50  re- 
duction in  the  support  price  would 
drive  many  small-  and  medium-size 
dairy  operations  out  of  business. 
These  dairymen  have  already 
stretched  their  credit  to  the  limit  and 
cannot  possibly  meet  their  cash  flow 
requirements  in  the  event  of  such  a 
price  support  cut. 

While  the  dairy  compromise  is  not 
perfect,  it  represents  the  product  of 
countless  hours  of  industry  negotia- 
tions, congressional  hearings,  and  dis- 
cussions among  dairy  producers.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  both 
document  the  compromise  to  be  a 
more  effective  solution  to  the  milk 
surplus  problem,  in  terms  of  cost  to 
the  Government  and  impact  on  dairy 
farmers. 

The  current  50  cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  program  was  a  mis- 
take since  its  inception.  It  has  not  re- 
sulted in  reduced  milk  marketings  and 
has  only  served  to  bankrupt  pressed 
farmers.  The  Nations  dairy  farmers 
are  asking  us  to  terminate  this  fiasco 
through  the  passage  of  the  dairy  com- 
promise. Let  us  not  abandon  them  in 
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their  hour  of  need.   Again.   I   recom 
mend  that  the  Conable  substitute  be 
defeated   and   the   dairy   compromise 
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Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  .spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  general  debate  here.  I  have  some 
time  set  aside  for  discission  of  my 
amendment  when  this  bill  comes  up 
later  in  the  week. 

First  I  would  like,  however,  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr  DE  LA  Garza),  for  having  delivered 
on  his  commitment  to  bring  this  bill  lo 
the  floor  and  lo  permit  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

When  an  effort  was  made  to  go  to 
conference  earlier  and  the  decision 
was  made  not  to  go  to  conference,  he 
made  a  commitment  that  he  would 
bring  the  bill  here  to  the  floor  under 
opportunities  for  discussion  which 
would  give  us  ample  time  lo  analyze 
the  various  options  facing  this  body  on 
the  dairv  bill.  He  has  delivered  on  thai 
promise  and  I  am  grateful  to  him.  He 
is  indeed  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
Members  that  we  have  a  fairly  clear 
choice  here  between  a  flexible  support 
price  with  the  option  to  use  it,  and  a 
proposal  which  would  pay  dairymen 
substantial  sums  of  money  for  the  re- 
duction of  production  by  anywhere 
from  5  10  30  percent. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  lhe.\ 
could  reduce  production.  And  there  i.s 
great  dispute  about  exactly  how  dairy- 
men would  react  to  the  implicated  op- 
portunities that  the  compromise  bill 
would  offer. 

The  result  has  been  a  widely  ranging 
set  of  estimates  about  what  I  he  impact 
of  my  proposal  and  the  compromise 
plan  might  be  on  production,  on  con- 
sumers, and  on  the  cost  to  ihc  Trea.s- 
ury  A.s  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  .says,  we  have  gotten 
into  a  numbers  game. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  have  before  Ihem  m 
sufficient  lime  to  digest  those  figures 
the  various  estimates  that  are  current- 
ly being  offered.  And  I  would  like  lo 
pre.senl  them  in  summary   from  right 

"  The  USDA  and  th(  CBO  both  oper- 
ate under  comparable  a.ssumptions.  Iri 
each  case  they  find  that  the  effect  of 
the  compromise  bill  compared  lo  the 
Conable  bill  would  be  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  by  substantial 
sums  of  money.  Over  a  2-year  period. 
the  USDA  estimates  the  compromise 
plan  would  cost  the  Treasury  some- 
where around  $700  million  less  than 
the  Conable  proposal  would. 

The    CBO,    using    the    same   set   ot 
ba-sic    a-ssumptions.   comes    up    with    a 


figure  which  is.  over  a  2-year  period, 
actually  $850  million  cheaper  for  the 
Treasurv  than  the  Conable  proposal. 

Now.  interestingly  enough.  OMB. 
which  has  recently  reworked  its  fig- 
ures, has  come  to  the  conclusion  thai 
over  a  2-vear  period  in  fact  the  Con 
able  propo.sal  would  be  finally  cheaper 
than  the  compromi.se  proposal. 

I  should  say  m  each  ca-se  the  cost  to 
consumers  is  estimated  to  be  very  sub- 
stantially less  under  the  Conable  pro- 
posal than  under  the  compromise  pro- 
posal, but  I  am  not  here  to  discu.s.s 
that  so  much  as  I  am  Ihe  Treasury 
cost,  because  I  realize  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  fiscal  mailers  and,  there- 
fore lend  to  look  at  this  primarily  m 
terms  of  the  cost  to  the  Treasury.  I 
would  .say.  parenthetically  though 
thai  there  is  a  substantial  identity  be- 
tween consumers  and  taxpayers. 

The  OMB  figures  show  that  in  1984 
the  Conable  proposal  would  be  S433 
million  more  expensive  than  the  com- 
promise proposal,  but  in  fi.scal  year 
1985  it  would  be  $627  million  le.ss  ex- 
pensive then  the  compromise  proposal. 
Over  2  years,  than  my  proposal  would 
save  Treasury  about  S200  million:  over 
4  years  the  savings  would  exceed  $1 

billion. 

Members    may    very    well    ask.    nov. 
why  does  OMB  come  up  with  different 
figures.    They    have    based    their    as- 
sumptions  on    an    expectation   t.hat    a 
much  larger  number  of  farmers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  diversion  op^ 
portunities  of  the  compromuse  bill  and 
thev   assume  thai   the   50-cent    as.sess- 
ment  that  is  continued  under  the  com- 
promise bill  would  not  adequately  fi- 
nance   the    amount    of    diversion    pay- 
ments   that    would    be    made    lo    ilie 
farmers.   Thus   I  hey   see   considerably 
greater   cost    lo    the   Treasury,    which 
will   have  to  make  up  the  difference 
bevond  those  division  costs  which  are 
actually    financed   by   the   50-cent    as- 
sessment. 

Incidentally,  the  OMB  figures  mA\- 
cale  thai  the  consumer  cost  would  be 
aciuallv  $3.4  billion  greater  under  the 
compromise  proposal  than  under  the 
Conable  propo.sal,  because  the  Con- 
able proposal  actually  reduces  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  by  $110  in  the  fmst 
year,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Yes     all    these    figures    from    OMB 
assume  the  use  of  discretion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  reflected  in  Secre- 
tary   Blocks    letter    lo    the    minority 
leader.  Thai  leller  was  dated  October 
28    1983.  and  expressed  the  view  thai 
Tf     the     Conable     proposal     were     to 
become    law,    he    would    immediately 
reduce  the  support   price   to   $12  per 
hundredweight    from    ihe    $13.10    per 
hundredweight  it  currently  is.  then  re- 
ducing an  additional  40  cents  m  the 
following  fiscal  year  if  thai  price  sup- 
port    reduction    is    not     adequate    to 
reduce  the  surpluses  as  hoped. 


I  should  say.  Mr  Chairman,  also, 
I  hat  Cornell  University  ha.s  also  .sent 
us  a  series  of  figures  and  these  figures 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Andrew  Novako- 
vic.  an  agricultural  economist  there. 
These  figures  indicate  also  the  Con- 
able plan  will,  over  a  2-year  period,  be 
cheaper  than  the  costs  suggested  by 
the  USDA  or  CBO  figures. 

I  will  read  a  brief  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Novakovic; 

The  higher  cost  lo  the  government  under 
compromise  plan  is  attributed  largely  to 
view  thai  diversion  program  will  not  prove 
in  be  self-supporting  and  that  more  than  a 
$1  billion  of  tax  funds  will  be  required  to  fi- 
nance the  diversion  program,  m  addition  to 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  50  cents  assess- 
ment. . 

Cornell  assumes  a  greater  degree  01  sup- 
page'  in  the  compromise  plan  paid  diversion 
program.  They  expect  there  to  be  an  actual 
8  billion  pound  reduction  in  milk  production 
when  the  USDA  pays  for  a  12  billion  pound 
decrease  Because  of  their  estimate  of  diver- 
sion program  slippage.  Cornell  expects 
about  a  4  billion  pound  smaller  reduction  in 
production  under  the  compromise  than 
USDA.  This  difference  reduces  the  econom- 
ic effectiveness  of  the  compromise  in  con- 
trast to  Conable 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  these  fig- 
ures are  worth  looking  al.  I  acknowl- 
edge thai  we  are  in  something  of  a 
numbers  game  and  that  nobody  really 
knows  how  this  will  turn  out. 

1  do  believe  ihal  my  plan  ultimately 
IS  simpler  and  more  workable  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  addition  to  being  cheaper 
for  the  Government -and  some  of  our 
estimates  show  ihal-it  will  be  greatly 
cheaper  for  consumers  and.  therefore. 
a  more  desirable  allernative. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Rose). 

Mr  ROSE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
privileged  during  one  of  my  terms  in 
the  Congress  lo  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try It  was  during  thai  experience  that 
I  got  to  know  the  various  complicated 
parts  of  this  industry  and  to  see  just 
how  difficult  It  frequently  is  for  the 
dairy  industry  to  agree  on  a  way  to 
deal  with  its  problems. 

I  support  the  compromise  that  has 
been  worked  out  m  this  House  and  in 
the  Senate. 


D  1320 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
Wednesday  will  reject  the  Conable 
amendment  because  it  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  overly  simplistic  solution  to  a 
very  complicated  problem  thai  we  got 
into  over  a  period  of  lime  and  that  we 
will  not  gel  out  of  overnight. 

There  are  a  couple  of  amusing 
things  that  are  happening  this  week, 
amusing  if  you  like  hard  ball.  There  is 
some  real  hard  ball  going  on  in  this 
town  over  the  Conable  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  just  a  couple  of 
Ihe  blows  that  I  have  observed. 
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I  have  li  h'ltri  here,  urilttn  Scptcrn 
ber  27,  signed  by  John  Block,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  AKnoiilture  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body,  and  in  the  third 
paraK-raph  of  this  letter-it  is  general- 
ly prai.smti  the  corTipromise  dairy  pro- 
gram that  h;i.s  come  out  of  the 
Senate     Mr   Block  says: 

The  failure  to  act  now  on  the  dairy  com- 
promise that  several  of  us  negotiated  may 
eventually  destroy  the  dairy  program  that 
until  1979  worked  well  for  nearly  30  years. 

Well,  somebody  turned  some  screws, 
because  on  October  28,  John  Block— 
Jack,  to  the  minority  leader— sent  this 
letter  out  that  says: 

ThMKfore.  consistent  with  all  of  my  earli- 
er amendments  on  this  question,  the  admin- 
istration supports  the  Conable  amendment 
to  H.R.  1875. 

Well.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  guilty  of  a  bad  case  of  dairy 
double-speak. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS    At   that   time,  was 
there  not  an  amendment  very  similar 
to  the  Conable  amendment  which  was 
acted  on  in  the  other  body,  when  that 
letter  was  written? 
Mr.  ROSE.  It  certainly  was. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  And  does  the  gen- 
tleman remember  what  the  vote  in  the 
other  body  wa.s  on  that  amendment ':' 
Mr.  ROSE.  I  do  not  recall. 
Mr    JEFFORDS.  I  believe  it  was  56 
to    37    against    the    .so-called    Conable 
amendment  in  the  other  body. 

Mr  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  week  and  a 
half  ago,  the  Secretary  sat  in  the 
office  of  Walter  Jones,  with  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation. Democrats  and  Republicans  in- 
vited, and  he  told  us  that  he  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  dairy  compro- 
mise. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  we  have  a  very  good 
compromise,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
stick  witti  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DE  i^  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nortti  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE  Mr  Chairman,  the  last 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is:  You  see 
that  fellow  on  TV  that  sells  Perdue 
chickens,  and  he  always  has  the  funny 
ads.  he  sent  me  a  telegram  today, 
saying: 

Should  the  compromise  dairy  bill  as  it  is 
now  written  be  enacted,  it  will  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  broiler  Industry.  It  will 
mean  500  million  pounds  of  low  priced  beef 
will  come  on  the  market,  and  this  would  de 
crease  the  price  of  chickens. 

Well,  you  can  understand  how  Mr 
Perdue  would  feel  about  beef  getting 
cheaper  than  chickens.  That  simply  is 


not  going  to  happen.  I  hat  i.s  iiul  in 
the  cards,  and  there  is  a  Harkin 
amendment  that  will  be  voted  on 
Wednesday  that  will  specifically  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the 
authority  he  needs  to  avoid  any  such 
hardship  taking  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  to 
listen  to  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  work  constantly  with  problems 
such  as  this.  Do  not  take  us  lightly 
when  we  say  this  dairy  compromi.se  is 
a  carefully  crafted  agreement,  and  all 
of  agriculture— all  of  it— will  suffer 
greatly  if  this  coalition  comes  apart. 

I  hope  that  we  can  adopt  this  com- 
promise overwhelmingly  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appear  today  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  dairy  compromise  and  also,  hope- 
fully, to  give  the  Members  .some  u.seful 
information. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in- 
dicated, there  are  an  awful  lot  of  fig- 
ures running  around  here.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  try  to  sift  through 
a  few  of  them  and  give  the  Members  a 
little  bit  better  idea  of  just  what  is 
going  on. 

First  of  all,  let  me  give  the  Members 
a  little  history  of  the  compromi.se. 

We  have  a  very  difficult  situation  in 
the  dairy  industry.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
caused  by  the  excess  in  grain.  There  is 
too  much  grain  around,  the  prices  are 
low,  and  therefore  the  farmers  are 
producing  a  great  deal  more  milk  than 
they  would  otherwise.  P^armers  in 
grain  areas  have  gone  into  dairy  farm- 
ing as  they  make  more  feeding  grain 
to  cows  and  selling  milk  than  they  do 
selling  their  grain.  Plus  we  have  had 
genetic  changes  increasing  production 
per  cow. 

So  the  compromise  was  derived  in 
order  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  overkill  here  if,  as  the  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  tells  us,  and  I 
think,  certainly,  that  which  all  farm 
ers  want  to  happen,  that  is  to  get  the 
grain  problems  of  the  Middle  West 
straightened  out. 

The  Members  will  remember  in  the 
middle  of  a  bill,  called  the  reconcilia 
tion  bill,  a  year  or  so  ago,  about  $13 
billion  in  cost  .savings  I  recall,  well  in 
that  bill  there  was  this  little  dairy  pro 
gram.  Nobody  could  find  out  who  sug 
gested  it,  but  it  obviously  hjus  been  a 
di.sa.ster.  It  does  all  the  wrong  things. 
It  gives  the  wrong  signals.  It  tells  the 
dairy  farmers.  'Go  on.  produce  all  you 
want,  because  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  time  here  you  are  going  to  get   a 
nice  price  increase."  And  it  has  this  a.s 
sessment,  which   rai.ses  money,   but    it 
does  not  do  anything  to  cut  back  on 
the  terrible  problems  of  overproduc 
tion. 

So  earlier  this  year,  the  dairy  farm- 
ers  were   given   this  challenge.   They 


were  told.  Hey,  if  you  farmers  can 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  is  better 
than  this  one,  do  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  propo,sal  outlined 
by  the  distingui.shfd  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Cotnrnittee  i.s.  m  essence, 
the  outcome  of  2'.  Ion*;  years  of  delib- 
erations. Most  Members  will  remem- 
ber the  many  proposals  thai  have, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, been  debated  on  the  farm,  in  the 
newspapers  and  by  the  Hou.se  Indeed, 
the  Hou.se  has  since  1980  debated  and 
voted  on  the  dairy  program  no  less 
than  six  times.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
what  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
today  recommending  is  the  distillation 
of  that  debate  and  is.  for  that  rea-son. 
the  reasoned  approach  that  we  believe 
most  Members  have  been  seeking. 

The  committee's  proposal  was  devel- 
oped and  approved  last  May  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  biparti- 
san team  of  House  and  Senate  leaders. 
Myriad  philosophical  and  regional  in- 
terests were  thoroughly  considered 
and,  we  feel,  an  equitabh  balance  was 
struck.  I  would  like  to  note  that, 
during  these  discu.ssions,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who 
participated  that  it  was  time  to  put  re- 
gional jealousies  ana  partisan  consid- 
erations behind  us.  Each  one  who  par- 
ticipated offered  a  different  approach 
to  the  dairy  program  Some  favored 
supply  management,  while  others 
wanted  a  price  cut.  It  was  clear  to  all, 
however,  as  it  should  be  now,  that 
standing  on  such  exteme  positions 
would  only  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  deadlock  that  has  to  this  point 
paralyzed  the  Congre.ss  and  crippled 
the  dairy  industry.  Consequently, 
these  members  of  the  House,  Senate, 
and  administration  set  out  to  devise  a 
propo.sal  that  would,  while  meeting 
the  budget  requirements,  restore  bal- 
ance to  the  supply  and  demand  for 
milk.  This  we  have  done 

The  proposal  embodied  in  H  K.  •1196 
IS  a  hybrid.  It  cro.sses  two  pure— and, 
in  each  case,  individually  deficient- 
approaches— a  price  cut  and  a  paid  di- 
version. It  incorporates  the  best  fea- 
tures of  each  and.  thereby,  produces  a 
pragmatic  program  which  will  work 
more  effectively  than  either  idea 
alone.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Price  changes  and  let  nn-  remind 
you  that  there  i.s  .iuthority  for  a 
$1.50  hundredweight  price  cut  in  the 
committees  proposal- after  an  effec- 
tive long-term  strategy  for  managing 
the  milk  supply.  They  .send  both  im 
mediate  and  long  term  price  signals  to 
producers  that  milk  is,  or  is  not, 
needed  Such  signals  are  nece.s.sary  if 
ronimercial  market  demand  is  to  reas- 
sert it.s  influence  on  the  decisions  of 
farmers  to  produce  milk.  The  desire  of 
dairy  farmers  to  return  the  pricing  of 
milk  to  the  commercial  market  is  why 
we  have  included  authority  for  up  to 
$1.50  price  cut  in  this  bill. 


Price    changes-  particularly     reduc- 
tions-and  the  signals  that  they  .send 
are  not.  Iioa-N'  r    effective  short-term 
Solutions.   I  111:-  1-  'he  weakness  of  this 
approach  alone.  Price  cuts  presuppo.se 
that  producer  decisions  are  immediate- 
ly   susceptible    to    changes    m    prices. 
This  is  not   so,   however.   Farmers,   as 
businessmen,  try  over  the  short  term 
to  offset  the  loss  of  income  occasioned 
by  a  price  cut   by  taking  what  is,  to 
them,  a  "second  job'-that  is  to  say. 
they  milk  more  cows.  Since  milk  pro- 
duction does  not,  therefore,  fall  over 
the  short  term-and.  by  the  way,  both 
CBO  and  USDA  figures  confirm   this 
analvsis-surplus    removals,    at    great 
cost  "to    the    taxpayer,    remain    high 
This  inability  over  the  short   term  to 
reduce  milk  production  and  budgetary 
outlays  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
price  cut  approach,  when  used  alone, 
to  solving  the  real  world  problem  con- 
fronting Congress  and  the  dairy  mdus- 

Well  what  then  do  we  do  about  the 
short  term?  If  we  accept  the  notion 
that  price  signals  will,  over  the  longer 
run  cause  production  to  come  into 
line  with  the  demand  for  milk,  are  we 


Chart  II  demon.strates  the  beneficial  farmers  to  see,  and  price  cuts  will 
effect  hat  CBO  projects  the  compro-  occur  if  they  do  not  heed  their  warn- 
m  s'  wi  1  have  on  the  budget.  Over  ing  and  keep  milk  production  at  rea- 
1984  and  1985  the  compromise  will  sonable  levels  after  the  incentne  pro- 
cost  $1071  billion  less  than  the  Con-  gram  ends.  Indeed,  our  pronosal  ef- 
able  amendment,  as  well  as  $69  million  fects  an  immediate  50  cent  price  cut  so 


le.ss  then  Conable  over  the  period  1986 
to  1988.  While  the  current  program  is 
marf-'inallv  less  expensive  than  the 
compromise  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985.  It  IS  $2.8  billion  more  costly  for 
the  period  1986  through  1988. 

Chart  II  is  designed  to  explain  why 
the  compromise  can  cost  .so  much  less 
than  a  $1.10  price  cut.  The  50-cent  de- 
duction that  farmers  will  pay  on  all 
milk  produced  will  raise  $648  million 
in  1984.  The  50-cent-price  cut  in  the 
bill  will  .save  the  Government  $33  mil- 
lion on  the  milk  that  it  does  buy.  for  a 
total  of  $681  million. 

The  Conable  am(>ndmcnt  has  no 
mechanism  to  allow  farmers  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 
Even 'though  its  price  cut  is  larger  in 
1984.  It  still  cannot  save  nearly  as 
much  as  the  compromise. 

Second,  the  compromise  pays  only 
$10/  hundredweight  to  .see  that  surplus 
milk   is   never  produced.  With   its   50- 


cuts  as  the  sole  response  to  our  cur- 
rent problem  would  have  us  do.  I  sug- 
gest however,  that  this  is  unaccept- 
able', both  to  the  taxpayer  who  bears 
this  cost  and  the  farmers  whose  in- 
comes are  held  down  by  this  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  glut  of  milk. 

H.R.  4196  proposes  a  workable, 
short-term  remedy.  Through  an  incen- 
tive plan  whereby  farmers,  using  then- 
own  money,  are  paid  not  to  make  milk, 
milk  production  can  be  reduced  quick- 
ly and  dramatically  to  levels  that  will 
riot  only  bring  under  control  the  cost 
of  the  dairv  program,  but  will  also 
allow  USDA"  to  virtually  eliminate  its 
stockpiles  of  dairy  products  by  the  end 

°Vhe'chairman  of  the  committee  has     oreTces^ivemilk  produmon  a^^^^^ 
explained  the  operation  of  our  propos-     occurrence   of   the   currtnt    budg  tary 


that  these  signals  may  be  felt  and  not 
simply  seen. 

The.se  two  elements— intermediate- 
and  long-term  price  cuts  and  a  short- 
term  diversion  program  -bring  the 
best  elements  of  both  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 
Their  hybridization  produces  a  vigor 
that,  unlike  their  parents-the  price 
cut  and  paid  diversion— makes  our  pro- 
posal uniquely  able  to  solve  this  com- 
plex problem.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  to  support  this  proposal  by 
allowing  us  to  affirm  the  wise  decision 
that  the  other  body  made  in  approving 
this  hybrid  approach,  and  will  reject 
what  H.  L.  Mencken  once  called  the 
■•simple  but  wrong  '  approach  that  the 
Conable  amendment  proposes  for  this 
complex  problem. 
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It  al.so  has  a  promotion  program.  For 
years,  people  were  saying.  Come  on, 
dairy  farmers,  get  off  your  duff.  Go 
out  "there  and  do  some  advertising."  It 
has  a  program.  Fifteen  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight, which  will  increase  con- 
sumption significantly. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  real  difference, 
because  the  real  difference  comes 
down  to  human  costs.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  still  here,  and  I 
see  he  is.  he  will  not  disagree  with  my 
statement  on  how  the  Conable  propos- 
al works.  It  IS  very  simple.  You  run 
people  out  of  business.  That  is  how  it 

works. 

We  have  about  300.000  dairy  produc- 
ers in  this  country  right,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  small  family  farms.  If  we  are 
going  to  reduce  production  by  10  per- 
cent what  are  we  going  to  do''  It  is 
very   simple    We   run   30.000   farmers 


Finallv.  both  the  compromi.se  and 
the  Conable  amendment  reduce  the 
effective  farm  support  price  by  about 
the  same  amount.  The  compromise  by 
$1  15/ hundredweight.  the  Conable 
amendment  by  $1.10  hundredweight. 
In  1985  both  proposals  provide  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
support  price  by  up  to  $1.50  hundred- 
"Acight 

Let  me  lastly  explain  why  an  incen- 
tive plan  alone  is  not  an  appropriate 
response  to  this  problem.  Were  we 
simplv  to  pay  farmers  for  15  months 
not   to  produce   a  certain   amount    of 

S;hi;fh',';v",°o;';™"™P„",?",t     ;V,'or-i'„s,„ess:   and   ,>,a,    ,s   ho.    ,, 
result  would  clearly  be  a  resumption     goe.- 


al;  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  Let  me  show 
you  how  this  incentive  plan,  in  con- 
junction with  standby  price  cuts  and  a 
commercial  sales  promotion  effort, 
reduce  and  hold  milk  production.  Gov- 
ernment stocks  and  taxpayer  costs  to 
very  acceptable  levels. 

Chart  I  displays  USDA  estimates  re- 
garding the  ability  of  the  dairy  com 
promise   to    reduce   Government   pur 


and  market  me-ss  in  which  we  now  tmd 
ourselves.  This  is  the  weakness  of  so- 
called  paid  diversions.  They  work  well 
only  so  long  as  you  continue  them. 

Our  proposal  recognizes  this  weak- 
ne.ss.  II  is  why  we  propo.se  only  a  short 
temporary  incentive  plan  of  In 
months'  duration.  Our  goal  is  to  use  it 
to  bring  milk  production  and  budget- 
ary   outlays   under    the    support    pro- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  is  that 
the  compromise  says  let  us  give  them 
15  months.  If  those  grain  prices  do  go 
up   that  will  cause  production  to  come 


:rom.se   to    reduce   Government   pur-     ary    o;;'-!^^^^,;^"^"  ^^'^  ,hen  ma  n^a  n     down  anyway.  But  why  not  say  let  us 
hases  of  surplus  dairy   products   far     f^am  down  quicU,    and    ^en  ma,nt^^^^_     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 


more  effectively  than  eith(>r  the  cur 
rent  law  or  the  Conable  amendment. 
By  reducing  production  quickly,  the 
compromi.se  pulls  Government  stocks 
down  below  1  billion  pounds  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1985.  Both  the  current 
program  and  the  Conable  amendment 
have  the  Government  with  unneeded 
quantities  of  milk 


tho.se  reductions  by  the  u.se  of  the  dis- 
cretionary price  signals  I  outlined  ear- 
lier At  the  end  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  able  to  set  the  support  level  as  low- 
as  $11.60.  hundredweight  if  he  feels 
that  milk  production  in  the  future  will 
exceed  commercial  demand.  These 
price  signals  will  be  out  there  for  all 


give  those  30.000  farmers  a  chance  to 
survive.  Let  us  see  if  they  can  stay  in 
business  and  we  can  get  this  thing 
straightened  out  as  we  go  into  the 
farm  bill.  ^    ^ 

That  is  the  difference,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
run  30.000  farmers  out  of  business  un- 
necessarily or  whether  we  want  to  give 
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them  ;i  chance  to  survive  That  iS  the 
difference  m  the  two  options.  We  urgp 
you  to  k,'i\e  them  a  chance  to  survive: 
Vote   no    on  the  C'onable  approach 

Mr  MADinAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
vieki  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.syhania  •  Mr   Ci  inckh  i 

Mr  CLINGL'R.  I  thanic  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  !  ri.se  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  fh-'  small,  family-owned 
fli  ■-'  !i:'i!  .>.  hi,  concerns  [  do  not  be- 
li<  r  i.avi  tu.  ri  idfiressed  completely 
either  in  the  (  <•!  -.r  tuLse  bill  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  !(:■  t  t.r  ,tble  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  years. 
Congress  has  grappled  with  the  dairy 
price-support  program.  We  are  now 
faced  with  a  steadily  mounting  dairy 
surplus  and  urgently— I  submit  urgent- 
ly—need to  enact  legislation  which  will 
bring  milk  production  back  into  bal- 
ance with  consumption,  assure  con- 
sumers of  continued  dependable  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  achieve  substantial 
budget  savings. 

I  support  much  of  what  is  embodied 
in  H.R.  4196.  especially  the  program 
offering  dairy  farmers  strong  individ- 
ual incentives  to  reduce  production.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  top  priority  of 
any  dairy  legislation  must  be  to  reduce 
the  nearly  20  billion  pounds  of  dairy 
surplus  and  the  enormous  costs  to  the 
Government  of  purchasing  and  storing 
that  surplus,  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $17  per  hundredweight. 

However,  I  have  to  say  that  after 
witnessing  firsthand  this  weekend  the 
continuing  debacle  of  our  present  $1 
per  hundredweight  dairy  assessment.  I 
must  disagree  with  the  provision  in 
H.R.  4196  that  makes  mandatory  an- 
other 50  cents  per  hundredweight  as- 
sessment. My  concern  is  that  the 
present  assessment  program,  which 
became  effective  last  April,  has  not 
been  effective  in  reducing  milk  pro- 
duction. If  anything,  the  assessment  is 
forcing  many  dairy  farm  families  to 
make  increases  in  their  milk  produc- 
tion to  offset  cash-flow  losses— there- 
by, increasing  our  dairy  surplus.  I  am 
especially  concerned  about  small  dairy 
farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
crease production  and  who  are  cur- 
rently operating  on  a  razor-thin 
margin.  It  is  these  small  dairy  farmers 
who  have  and  will  suffer  the  brunt  of 
any  assessment,  but  these  small  dairy 
farmers  did  not  create  the  surplus 
nightmare. 

When  the  opportunity  arises.  I  plan 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
4196  which  would  make  the  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  assessment  only 
applicable  to  those  farmers  who  in- 
crease dairy  production  as  determined 
by  their  marketing  history.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  should  be  used  as  a 
penalty  to  make  it  financially  unat 
tractive  to  overproduce  milk.  Other- 
wise, I  am  afraid  we  only  succeed  in  re- 
ducing   milk    production    by    forcing 


small  dairv  farnur'^  oiit  of  business 
and.  again  I  mu^t  eniph^usl/.e.  they  did 
not  create  the  surplu.s  i:u;htr!!.ir> 

I  urge  my  coUeagui  ■,  \i<  listm  i  .ir- 
fully  to  debate  on  ttu.s  imimr'ani  !>•^^l.^ 
lation  and  to  support  measures  which 
are  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  compromise  that  the  agri- 
culture community  has  worked  so 
hard  on  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

Back  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
this  House  passed  a  bill  that  many  of 
us  believe  to  this  day  would  have  less- 
ened the  result  of  the  impact  of  the 
dairy  price  supports  on  not  only  the 
ta.xpayers  but  on  the  consumer  as  well 
when  we  passed  our  two-tiered  system, 
but  that  was  not  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  we  ended  up  with  our 
assessment  program.  The  administra- 
tion thought  that  would  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  seen  that  it  did  not  do  so. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  compromise  bill 
that  is  now  before  us  will  do  more  for 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
will  also  provide  for  a  remedy  for 
many  of  the  small  dairy  farmers  so 
they  will  be  able  to  stay  in  business,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has  said, 
and  many  others  without  the  harsh 
impact  of  the  Conable  amendment, 
which  will  do  basically  what  the  as- 
sessment program  has  done  to  many 
farmers,  which  will  mean  that  they 
will  have  to  increase  production  as 
much  as  possible  to  try  and  stay  in. 

There  is  no  way  under  the  Conable 
amendment  that  we  are  going  to  see 
any  reduction  in  production  except,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has  said, 
through  the  loss  of  some  of  our  dairy 
farmers,  and  the  smaller  the  dairy 
farmer  the  less  chance  he  will  have  to 
survive. 

I  would  also  like  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Harkin  amendment, 
which  I  think  will  allay  some  of  the 
fears  of  our  meat  producers  and 
remedy  that  defect  in  the  bill  if  there 
is  any  such.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
bill  will  have  the  impact  that  many  of 
the  opponents  have  said  that  it  would 
have  on  the  meat  production  in  this 
country  and  on  the  price  of  beef  or  the 
price  of  poultry  or  pork.  I  do  feel  that 
the  Harkin  amendment,  however,  will 
remedy  it  just  in  case  it  would  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will 
advise  both  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madigan)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  that 
they  each  have  13  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Stangeland). 


Mr  SI  ANCJL'IJ^ND  I  I  hank  the 
Kentli-man  for  yieidinK  thi.s  time  to 
r;ir 

Mr  Chairman,  tirst  of  all  I  think  we 
ha,  f  til  re((igniz<'  that  dairy  farmers 
th<  ::■.•:'■'  realize  the  need  to  get 
da.r'.  ■.,;,. ij 111  ,  and  d<-mand  in  balance 
and  reduce  Federal  outlays  After  over 
a  year  of  debate  and  di.scu.ssion  of 
ways  to  improve  this  dairy  program, 
we  are  basically  left  with  3  alterna- 
tives: No.  1,  the  continuation  of  the 
current  $1  per  hundredweight  a.s.se.s-s- 
ment.  No  one— no  one— in  the  adminis- 
tration, this  Congress,  the  dairy  indus- 
try or  dairy  farmers  themselves  really 
believes  that  assessment  program  will 
solve  the  problem.  It  has  exacerbated 
the  problem.  It  has  increased  produc- 
tion and  it  will  continue  to  increase 
production. 

The  second  alternative,  a  $1.50  per 
hundredweight  price  support  cut.  This 
is  a  meat-axe  approach  that  will  at- 
tempt to  reduce  production  by  forcing 
young  and  highly  leveraged  dairy 
farmers  off  the  farm,  the  young  men 
who  got  into  dairy  believing  that  the 
Government  had  a  commitment  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  high- 
quality  food  through  a  price  support 
program.  This  is  more  costly  than  the 
dairy  compromise  and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  that. 

But  let  me  say  there  are  those  who 
say  that  this  is  going  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  I  say  that  it  just 
is  not  so.  because  if  you  look  at  most 
any  dairv  production  area  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  the  high 
volume  production  areas,  you  will  find 
that  most  dairy  farmers  today  are  re- 
ceiving more  than  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight for  their  milk.  The  only  place 
they  are  receiving  that  $13  10  on  an 
average  thoughout  the  area  is  in  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  milkshed  be- 
cause we  base  our  price  in  this  country 
on  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  blend 
price. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  my  congressional  district  ranks 
fifth  nationally  in  milk  production  but 
7  of  the  top  12  congressional  districts 
in  dairy  production  are  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  Why  is  that  so?  Be- 
cause a  number  of  years  ago  we  deter- 
mined that  we  would  split  up  the  pie 
in  dairy  production,  .so  we  established 
milk  marketing  orders,  and  that 
means  we  cannot  move  milk  out  of  one 
area  into  another  and  because  we  in 
the  Minnesota- Wisconsin  dairy  shed 
have  not  had  the  increases  in  popula- 
tion that  other  areas  have  had,  we  are 
producing  more  for  a  manufactured 
milk  program. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Stangeland)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 


tleman  in  nil   Minnesota  (Mr    St.^ngk- 

Mr  STANCiKLAND.  Then.  Mr. 
C'tuiirman.  ue  have  the  compromise.  It 
ha-s  overwhelming  support  from  the 
dairy  industry.  But  let  me  say  that 
this  is  the  diversion  program.  There 
are  those  who  say  this  is  a  handout 
from  the  taxpayers,  and  that  is  not  so. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  di- 
version program  will  be  borne  by  the 
dairy  farmers  themselves:  the  other  30 
percent  will  be  made  up  in  savings. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  the  compromise, 
reject  the  Conable  approach,  and  give 
the  dairy  farmers  a  program  that  will 
assist  them  in  reducing  surplus  pro- 
duction while  being  able  to  stay  in 
busine.ss 

Mr  DE  L.^  GARZA.  Mr,  fhainnan,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Oi.iN). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr  CORRADA.  Mr  C-hairman.  I 
n.se  in  support  of  H.R.  4196.  th.^  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983 
gislation  directed  at  the  program  of 
U  S  surplus  production  of  milk  and  in 
alleviating  the  high  cost  of  the  nation- 
al dairy  price  support  program 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  long 
and  diligent  hours  of  hearings,  negoti- 
ations with  the  administration  and  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
with  dairv  associations.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Congressman 
KiKA  DE  la  Garza  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock.  Dairy, 
and  Poultry,  Congressman  Tom 
Harkin.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  Con- 
gressman James  Jeffords,  for  their  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  in  shaping  this 
legislation. 

With  the  continued  expansion  ol 
milk  production  in  the  country,  pro- 
gram costs  for  the  dairy  price  support 
program  escalated.  In  an  effort  to 
meet  these  program  costs.  Congress 
passed  provisions  in  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  which  allowed  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  impose  two  50  cent 
per  hundredweight  deductions  on  all 
commercial  marketings  of  milk  until 
purchases  bv  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  declined  to  speci- 
fied levels. 

I  mention  this  provision  since,  from 
the  time  of  its  inception  and  applica- 
tion Puerto  Rico  has  continually  and 
forcefully  argued  that  this  assessment 
has  no  commonsense  reason  to  be  in 
force  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  noncontig- 
uous States  and  territories.  This  ex- 
emption should  affect  only  those  milk 
markets  about  to  ship  their  surplus 
milk  to  the  CCC. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  bill 


along  with  its  Senate  counterpart  have 
provisions  that  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  grievances  from  Puerto  Rico, 
the  other  territories  and  the  Stales  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  far  as  applica- 
tion of  this  assessment  is  concerned. 

The  original  assessment,  in  the  case 
of  Puerto  Rico.  ha.s  resulted  in  the 
fact  that  Puerto  Rico  dairy  farmers 
have  paid  $2,228,090.90  into  the  non- 
reimbursable fund.  We  are  providing  m 
this  bill  an  exemption  from  an  assess- 
ment that  should  not  apply  in  isolated 
milk  markets  as  exist  m  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  a  complicated  piece  of  legislation. 
When  eventually  passed,  it  will  hope- 
fully help  dairy  farmers  on  the  main- 
land United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  will  help  the  mainland  United 
Stales  bv  resolving  an  extremely  com- 
plicated agricultural  situation  which 
other  countries  throughout  the  world 
do  not  enjoy,  that  of  solving  a  problem 
of  abundance  rather  than  ,scarcity. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  exemp- 
tion from  the  50-cent  assessment,  how- 
ever will  help  our  island  by  reducing 
the  price  of  milk  by  approximately  1 
cent  per  quart. 

Our  local  industry  has  never  sold 
any  of  its  dairy  surplus  to  the  CCC,  It 
ha-s  never  affected  the  economics  of 
the  dairv  industry  on  the  U,S.  main- 
land and  it  has  a  vitality  of  its  own  de- 
.spite  the  need  to  import  grain  feed 
and  the  lower  yield  per  cow  due  to 
tropical  weather. 

Since  we  have  a  wholly  separate  and 
distinct  market  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land market,  1  am  most  pleased  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  m 
shaping  this  legislation,  has  recog- 
nized our  need  for  exemption  from  the 
assessment  program. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico.  I  urge  speedy  passage  of 
H.R.  4196, 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  passing  a  dairy  bill  that  will 
represent  a  dairy  program  that  will 
reduce  present  surpluses  and  keep 
them  down. 

The  present  scheme  of  charging  ii 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced is  not  working.  The  basic  prob^ 
lem  is  that  the  price-support  level  of 
«;13  10  is  too  high.  Most  farmers  can 
make  good  money  selling  surplus  milk 
to  the  Government  at  that  price.  Even 
with  paving  the  dollar  assessment, 
most  farmers  can  still  make  money  at 
the  $13,10  support  price,  and  that  is 
the  problem. 

History  shows  that  if  we  lower  the 
support  price,  production  goes  down 
and  the  consumer  also  benefits  by 
lower  milk  prices.  . 

The  bill  we  pass  needs  to  have  ui  it 
sufficient  flexibility  to  adjust  the  sup- 
port price  and  let  this  process  work. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  major  issues 
here  is  also  whether  or  not  to  use  the 
paid  diversion  program  to  reduce  the 


surpluses  faster,  using  an  assessment 
in  the  meantime  to  help  pay  the  bill 
for  the  diversion  program.  This  idea 
has  really  two  or  three  very  funda- 
mental flaws. 

First  of  all.  it  takes  money  away 
from  those  who  are  not  producing  the 
surplus  and  pays  it  to  those  who  are 
producing  the  surplus.  That  is  emi- 
nently unfair. 

Further,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
production  will  stay  down.  After 
paying  a  very  fancy  diversion  price,  it 
is  very  questionable  whether,  after  15 
months,  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  im- 
mediately increase  production,  and  we 
will  be  right  back  in  the  same  problem 
we  had  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no 
guarantee,  as  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Conable)  mentioned,  that 
the  assessments  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  diversion  program. 
Basically,  the  wrong  farmers  are 
paying  the  bill  and  the  wrong  farmers 
are  getting  the  benefit, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  very  strongly  sup- 
port the  Conable  amendment  and  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  accordingly, 

Mr.  Chairman,  dairy  farmers  across 
the  country  have  been  suffering  under 
a  misguided  and  counterproductive  set 
of  assessments  on  milk  production  for 
several  months  now.  W^hen  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  began  its  work  ear- 
lier this  year,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  have  enacted  legislation  long 
before  this  point  in  time  so  that  milk 
producers  would  be  spared  these  as- 
sessments. 

At  last  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  some  meaningful   action  to  deal 
with  the  problems  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram   What  specifically  are  the  prob- 
lems  we   need   to   address?   First,   we 
need  to  bring  an  end  to  the  enormous 
surplus  milk  production  in  the  coun- 
try. Second,  we  need  to  repeal  the  con- 
fi,scatorv    and    counterproductive    as- 
sessments  now   being   collected   from 
dairvmen.    Third,    we    need    to    adopt 
changes  in  our  dairy  program  which 
will  make  sure  that  the  program  is  op- 
erating in  a  sound  manner  even  after  a 
few  vears.  Finally,  we  need  to  find  a 
way  to  do  all  of  these  things  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner. 

The    answer    to    these    problems    is 
simple:  Cut  price  supports  and  repeal 
the  assessments.  As  my  colleagues  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  know,  this 
is  the  course  I  advocated  throughout 
our  deliberations  on  dairy  legislation. 
A  paid  diversion  program  fails  to  meet 
several    important    objectives.    About 
the  onlv  worthwhile  thing  the    ■com- 
promise bill  •  had  going  for  it  was  the 
hope    of    repealing    the    dairy    assess- 
ments. Now.  however,  even  this  selling 
point  of  the  'compromise'  no  longer 
exists.    With    the    administration    op- 
posed to  the    'compromise."  there  is 
reason  to  be  worried  that  it  will  invite 
a  Presidential  veto.  If  that  occurs,  we 
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will  have  failed  to  accomplish  any 
thl^^;  if  we  passed  the  compromise  bill. 
Whia!  IS  \\rong  with  the  compromise 
bill'  P'lrst.  It  only  repeals  one  of  the 
two  50-per  hundredweight  assessments 
right  away.  The  other  assessment  is 
continued  for  over  I  year  to  support 
the  paid  diversion  program.  In  this 
case,  half  a  loaf  is  not  good  enough. 

Second,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  our  long-term  problems  with  the 
dairy  program  will  be  solved  through  a 
paid  diversion.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if 
we  adopt  this  program,  we  will  find 
ourselves  facing  serious  overproduc- 
tion very  quickly  after  the  paid  diver- 
sion program  ends.  What  the  paid  di- 
version plan  under  this  bill  really  does 
is  provide  dairymen  the  opportunity  to 
cull  marginal  cows  and  work  on  im- 
proving their  herds.  When  the  diver- 
sion program  ends,  we  will  see  produc- 
ers bringing  new  more  productive  cows 
back  into  production.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  will  be  new  dairy  surplus- 
es. 

What  will  we  do  then?  The  answer  is 
that  we  will  cither  be  forced  to  contin- 
ue to  pay  dairymen  not  to  produce 
milk  or  cut  price  supports  further.  It  is 
like  the  old  saying:  You  can  pay  me 
now,  or  you  can  pay  me  later." 

Third,  the  paid  diversion  program  is 
not  fair  and  equitable.  By  continuing 
the  first  50-cent  assessment  to  fund 
the  diversion  program,  we  will  be 
asking  many  producers  who  arc  not 
producing  surplus  dairy  products  to 
continue  to  sacrifice  and  be  hurt  fi- 
nancially so  that  we  can  make  gener- 
ous diversion  payments  to  dairymen 
who— in  many  cases— are  the  ones  who 
have  put  us  into  this  dilemma  by  pro- 
ducing surplus  milk.  That  is  not  fair. 

Proponents  of  the  paid  diversion 
program  are  quick  to  say  that  the 
reason  we  are  producing  surplus  milk 
is  because  of  the  recession,  or  because 
of  the  grain  embargo,  or  becau.se  of 
high  interest  rates.  While  these  may 
have  contributed  to  the  problem,  they 
are  more  the  symptoms  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  cause  of  it. 

The  reason  we  have  surplus  dairy 
production  is  simple.  The  support 
prices  are  .so  high  that  producers  can 
make  a  profit  by  selling  milk  products 
to  the  Government.  As  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  proponents  of  paid  diversions 
will  be  able  to  point  to  innumerable 
reasons  for  our  surplus  production.  It 
is  clear,  though,  that  if  the  support 
price  for  surplus  production  is  not  at- 
tractive to  producers,  they  will  stop 
producing  excess  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts to  sell  to  the  Government. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  cut  price  sup- 
ports so  that  market  forces  can 
reeenter  the  whole  dairy  picture.  I 
oppose  the  notion  that  price  supports 
are  supposed  to  guarantee  a  farmer  a 
given  income.  I  believe  that  the  only 
justification  of  price  supports  is  to 
provide  a  safety  net  to  producers  in 
times  of  unusual  price  fluctuations. 


We  have  all  heard  about  this  eco- 
nomic study  or  that  projection  which 
shows  different  things  about  the  dif 
ferent  proposals.  The  problem  with  all 
of  these  is  that  they  assume  the  com 
promise  program  will  work  as  it  was 
intended.  In  my  mind,  this  a-ssumption 
is  extremely  optimistic.  What  they  do 
not  include  is  the  likely  result  that 
production  will  jump  once  the  diver- 
sion program  is  ended  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  again  be  purchasing  huge 
quantities  of  surplus  milk  products. 
They  do  not  include  the  likely  result 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  continue 
paying  people  not  to  produce  and  be 
forced  to  continue  assessing  dairymen 
who  are  not  creating  the  problem  to 
pay  off  those  who  are. 

Cutting  price  supports  might  result 
in  a  more  gradual  reduction  of  our 
current  surplus  production,  but  we  can 
have  some  confidence  that  production 
will  remain  lower  after  a  couple  of 
years  and  we  will  not  be  forced  to 
repeat  this  entire  debate. 

I  have  worked  much  of  my  life  in 
the  business  sector.  In  industry  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  plan  several 
years  into  the  future.  The  same  is  true 
in  agriculture.  But  if  we  pass  this 
"compromi.se'  bill,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  plan  much  past  15  months.  After 
that,  it  is  anybody's  guess  what  we  will 
be  looking  at. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  making 
these  arguments  throughout  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  deliberations  on 
the  dairy  bill.  When  the  compromise 
was  worked  out  between  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  and  the  administra- 
tion, there  was  hope  that  there  was 
some  vehicle  which  would  allow  us  to 
at  least  repeal  one  assessment  right 
away  and  the  other  after  a  little  while. 
Now  the  administration  .seems  to 
have  changed  its  mind.  Some  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  are 
quite  disturbed  about  this,  and  that  is 
certainly  understandable.  It  puts  a 
whole  new  slant  on  this  debate.  I  do 
not  intend  to  cast  any  judgment  on 
this  change  by  the  administration. 
However,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  recognize  what  this  change  of  posi- 
tion means  as  we  debate  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  administration's  support  for  the 
Conable  amendment  means  that  if 
this  body  adopts  the  amendment, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be 
signed  into  law.  The  administration's 
support  of  the  amendment  means  that 
there  is  hope  that  the  other  body  may 
moderate  its  position  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  means,  in  short,  that  the  com- 
promise bill  is  not  the  only  game  in 
town  and  that  the  Congress  can  take 
an  objective  look  at  this  issue  and 
decide  what  makes  the  most  sense. 

Whether  you  are  talking  about  milk 
producers,  consumers,  or  producers  of 
other  agricultural  commodities,  the 
Conable  amendment  makes  the  most 


.sense.  For  dairyrntii.  it  v.vVs  nd  of  both 
dairy  a-s-scs-smcnt-s  ri^ht  away  and  gives 
them  the  chance  to  make  plans  for 
future  production.  For  consumers,  it 
offers  the  best  chance  for  lowering 
milk  prices  This  also  will  result  in 
greater  milk  consumption  which 
should  help  producers.  For  producers 
of  other  agricultural  commodities,  it 
means  that  large  numbers  of  dairy 
cows  will  not  be  dumped  on  the 
market  in  a  short  tum  driving  down 
red  meat  and  poultry  prices- which 
are  already  so  low  that  many  luestock 
and  poultry  producers  are  facing  seri- 
ous financial  problems  of  their  own. 

Cutting  price  supports  is  not  a  new 
idea.  We  have  done  it  in  the  pa.st  and 
the  result  has  been  that  production 
has  come  back  into  line  with  demand. 
Cuttmg  price  supports  works.  The 
record  for  paid  diversions  plans  is  ex- 
tremely checkered.  Last  week  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  pointed  out 
still  more  problems  with  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. PIK  was  supposed  to  save  us 
money.  Now  GAG  tells  us  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  between  $10  and  $11  billion  in 
a  single  year.  That  is  about  as  much  as 
we  spend  on  the  food  stamp  program 
in  1  year.  If  we  ever  needed  evidence 
of  the  .severe  problems  with  paid  diver- 
sions, PIK  gives  us  everything  we  need 
to  see  that  this  approach  has  a  lot  of 
problems. 

The  Conable  amendment  makes  the 
most  sense.  It  solves  the  problem  with- 
out creating  new  ones.  It  is  fair  and 
equitable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Morrison  I 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  for  his 
leadership  and  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  all  the  argu- 
ments we  are  going  to  hear  on  the 
dairy  bill  this  week  will  revolve  around 
solving  the  supply-demand  problems 
of  the  industry  by  reducing  produc- 
tion. That  is  necessary,  but  it  misses 
the  vital  point  of  increasing  consump- 
tion. 

A  limited  number  of  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
good  example,  have  expanded  the  use 
of  dairy  products  dramatically  by  slug- 
ging it  out  in  the  marketplace  with  ef- 
fective producer- financed  advertising, 
promotion,  and  nutrition  research. 
H.R.  4196  includes  a  national  dairy 
promotion  scheme  that  includes  all 
States,  with  all  producers  contributing 
15  cents  per  hundredweight  to  dairy 
promotion  research.  That  is  good. 

It  also  recognizes  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  States  that  want  to  be  in 
the  promotion  business  by  providing 
up  to  a  10-cent  rebate  if  their  pro- 
grams qualify.  That  is  good,  too.  but  it 


fails  to  recognize  that  there  are  .seven 
States  the  leaders,  that  would  be  pe- 
nalized for  their  leadership  Idaho. 
CJeorgia.  Oregon.  Keiuucky.  Utah. 
California  and  Wa-shington  dairy  pro 
(iucers  arc  already  above  the  proposed 
10  rent  rebate  level  and  would  be  net 
losers  because  their  previous  volunteer 
efforts  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets  to 
expand  the  use  of  their  product  would 
not  be  provided  for  under  this  bill 

An  amendment  will  be  proposed  tu 
grandfather  in  tho.se  States  or  regions 
that  currently  have  a  local  a.s.sessment 
of  10  cents  per  hundredweight  and 
credit  that  amount  up  to  the  15  cent,«^ 
per  hundredweight  that  is  mandated 
bv  title  II  of  the  bill. 

"There  is  little  disagreement  that  a 
strong  advertising  program  is  a  partial 
solution  to  our  current  dairy  dilemma, 
and  I  believe  my  amendment  encour- 
ages States  or  regions  to  continue  with 
ihcir  thriving  programs  already  in  ex- 
istence rather  than  punishing  them 
for  their  success.  They  would  also 
have  the  option  to  gradually  shift 
some  of  their  local  programs  into  the 
national  effort  without  penalty. 

The  rule  onlv  allows  10  minutes  for 
this  amendment,  so  I  trust  that  we  can 
do  the  healthy  thing  and  encourage 
an  equitable  dairy  promotion  program. 
Mr  Chairman,  instead  of  being  con- 
sumed by  a  dairy  surplus,  let  us  con- 
sume the  surplus  itself. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
JFlorida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
todav  to  comment  upon  H.R    4196.  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983.     I     originally     introduced     H.R. 
1875   at  the  request  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  Florida,  as  an  effort  to  reduce 
the     production     of     milk     and     the 
Government  costs  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  by  providing  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  support  price.  In  the  in- 
tervening  months  it   has  become  ap- 
parent that  a  simple  reduction  in  the 
support  price  will  no  longer  by  itself 
reduce  milk  production  to  the  extent 
necessary.  Rather,  it  appears  that  sup- 
port   price    decreases    in    conjunction 
with  a  paid  diversion  program  are  the 
only   wav   to   significantly   bring   the 
production  of  milk  down  to  reasonable 

levels. 

The  compromise  legislation  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  4196  does  exactly 
that-it  contains  both  a  paid  diversion 
program,  as  well  as  a  reduction  m  the 
support  price.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
peals one  of  the  two  dreaded  50-cent 
assessment  fees  that  we  mistakenly 
pushed  onto  the  backs  ol  American 
dairv  farmers  in  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1982. 

From  the  beginning,  and  throughout 
the  manv  months  of  negotiation  and 
compromise  between  the  farmers,  in- 
dustry, and  the  Government,  I  have 
received  real  cooperation  from  the 
Florida    aairy    farmers.    I    commend 


their  dedication  and  the  dedication  of 
the  At;nculture  Committee  for  devis- 
ing a  reasonable  method  for  re.solvmg 
the  problem  of  milk  overproduction.  I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4196  a-s  the  least  costly  way  to  cut 
back  excessive  production  of  dairy 
products  and  to  equitably  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  the 
dairv  price  support  program. 

Succinctly  stated,  I  understand  an 
analysis  of  the  compromise  bill  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
veals the  following: 

First,  the  compromise  results  in  the 
largest' reduction  in  milk  production: 

Production  under  compromise  (fiscal 
year  1984-85)  is  13.4  billion  pounds 
ie,ss  than  under  Conable  substitute 
and  18.8  billion  pounds  less  than 
under  current  law. 

Second,  the  compromi.se  yields  the 
smallest  level  of  purchases  by  the 
Government: 

Purcha.ses  under  compromise  (fiscal 
year  1984-85)  are  9  billion  pounds  less 
than  under  the  Conable  substitute  and 
22.7  billion  pounds  less  than  under 
current  law. 

Third,  the  compromise  provides  tor 
a  SI  50  price  support  drop— 50  cents 
immediately.  $1  later  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

The  Conable  substitute  provides  for 
a  $1  50  price  support  drop  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  for  a  SI  increase  1 
year  from  now.  .    ^.      , 

Fourth,  the  compromise  is  the  least 

costly  alternative: 

The  compromise  costs  (fiscal  year 
1984-85)  $1  billion  less  than  the  Con- 
able substitute  and  only  $3  million 
more  than  current  law. 

Fifth  the  compromise  eliminates 
one  of  the  two  dreaded  50  cents  assess- 
ments immediately: 

The  Conable  substitute  eliminates 
both  of  them:  current  law  retains  both 

of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan)  and  advises  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  8'-.  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  that  advice,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  of  those  8':  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  Martin*.  ^^     ,       ,, 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  somewhat  regret  that  the 
hour  of  the  debate  is  here  today  when 
so  manv  of  our  colleagues  have  other 
commitments  back  in  their  districts. 

I  cannot  stand  here  and  .say  that  I 
know  exactlv  which  bill  is  going  to  be 
the  most  palatable  to  this  country  or 
to  the  agriculture  and  dairy  indu.stry. 
because  on  Wednesday  we  are  going  to 
have  debate  and  amendments  to  the 
so-called  compromise  bill  and  consider- 
ation of  the  Conable  amendment.  But 
one  thing  that  sticks  with  me,  after  I 
heard  debate  on  this  subject  before,  is 
that   manv  of  our  colleagues  in  this 


Hou.se  unfortunately  are  not  impacted, 
as  some  of  us  are.  by  the  importance 
of  the  dairy  industry  to  the  economy 
of  the  various  regions  throughout  the 
country.  To  some  Members  it  is  a  very 
simplematter.  what  is  the  least  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 

1   would   suggest   to   those   Members 
that  there  is  also  a  human  element  in- 
volved. Whatever  we  do  here  in  an  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  the  onerous  tax 
on  milk-now  a  dollar  and  previously 
50  cents-and  whether  or  not  m  the 
so-called  compromise  bill  we  maintain 
a  vestige   of   that,   I   would   point   out 
that  in  my  district  and  throughout  'he 
countrv   there   are   an   awfully   lot   of 
people  involved  in  the  dairy  industry 
who  were  literally  brought  in  off  the 
streets  bv  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment over  the  last  few  years,  m  Re- 
publican  and   Democratic   administra- 
tions alike,  and  oflered  low-co.st  loans 
in    attempting    to    get    them    into   the 
dairy    business.    And    now    that    they 
have  invested  their  lives  and  virtually 
every  nickel  they  have  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, we  are  changing  the  rules  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  glut  in  milk 
that  we  have. 

I  would  ask  those  Members  who  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  their  districts  that  they  have 
some  compassion  and  understanding 
and  pav  attention  to  the  decisions  we 
are  trvmg  to  make  here,  because  it 
does  make  a  big  difference  to  the  lives 
of  an  awful  lot  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  I 
would  totally  disagree  with  in  what 
has  been  said  here  so  far  is  that  we 
have  two  simple  alternatives.  Neither 
one  of  these  alternatives  is  simple. 
The  compromise  plan  is  very  complex, 
to  say  the  very  least,  and  it  cuts  a  mil- 
lion wavs  across  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  and  advises  the  gentle- 
man that  he  has  10  minutes  remam- 

'^Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Stenholml 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  morning  s  New  York  Times  says 
the  farm  bloc  is  split  over  the  dairy 
bill  That  is  true.  I  wish  it  were  not, 
but  it  is.  Let  us  admit  that  reasonable 
people  disagree  on  this  one.  and  let  us 
admit  that  one  reason  they  disagree  is 
that  thev  subscribe  to  different  predic- 
tions   of    what    will    happen    in    the 

future. 

We  mav  not  agree  on  economic  pro- 
jections. But  1  believe  everyone  m  this 
House  can  agree  on  three  things.  First, 
we  have  too  much  milk.  Second,  it  is 
costing  taxpayers  too  much  money. 
Third,  it  is  better  to  have  too  much 
food  than  not  enough. 

And  I  believe  just  about  everybody 
will  agree  on  one  more  thing:  What- 
ever we  pass  this  week  will  be  a  short- 
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!(  rni  solution.  Again,  that  troublos  me. 
but  it  IS  a  fact.  The  1985  farm  bill  will 
pn  -,,  lit  a  chance  for  a  fresh  look  at 
ih«  Aholf  (iairy  question,  but  this  is 
not  ..  •  I'Ki  :i!id  anybody  who  thinks 
we  L.u;  .,i!.Uf4!iten  out  everything  that 
is  wrong  with  dairy  programs  between 
now  and  November  18.  1983.  is  invited 
to  see  me  after  today's  debate  for  a 
few  unique  real  estate  deals  I  am  able 
to  offer. 

So  what  can  we  do  for  the  near 
term?  What  will  do  the  most  good 
today?  I  suggest  we  ought  to  save 
some  money  if  we  can.  since  most  of  us 
do  agree  deficits  are  a  bad  thing  and 
should  be  reduced.  Secretary  Regan  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  when  we  ask  which  approach 
will  save  more  money.  I  suggest  we 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  since  that  is  why 
we  have  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  listen 
to  CBO  we  probably  ought  to  abolish 
it  and  save  even  more  money.  The  fact 
is.  CBO  does  say  that  the  Conable 
amendment  will  cost  $1.1  billion  more 
than  the  compromise.  Now.  I  am  still 
enough  of  a  country  boy  to  think  a  bil- 
lion dollars  is  a  pretty  good  sum  of 
money. 

Now.  is  the  Conable  amendment  a 
godsend  to  consumers  because  it  will 
allow  them  to  buy  cheaper  milk?  Well, 
you  can  arrive  at  that  conclusion  if 
you  assume  that  the  whole  price  sup- 
port reduction  is  going  to  be  passed 
through  to  consumers. 

Does  anybody  really  think  that  is 
going  to  happen?  Do  the  consumer  ad- 
vocates, who  always  worry  about  ex- 
cessive retailer  and  wholesaler  mark- 
ups on  food  items,  believe  milk  prices 
will  fall  dramatically?  Do  livestock 
producers,  who  like  to  talk  about  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  comsumer 
food  dollar  ranchers  actually  end  up 
with,  really  believe  milk  prices  will  fall 
dramatically? 

Well,  I  am  a  livestock  producer  and  a 
consumer,  and  I  am  not  all  that  sure 
that  the  promised  consumer  bonanza 
will  materialize.  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist, but  I  do  notice  that  retail  prices 
can  tend  to  be  rigid  downward— that 
is,  my  costs  as  a  retailer  may  drop,  but 
it  is  not  human  nature  for  me  auto- 
matically to  pass  all  of  that  along  to 
my  customers.  But  let  us  not  use  pro- 
jection. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  example.  In  July 
1981.  the  average  price  received  by 
dairymen  for  their  milk  was  $13.40.  In 
July  1983.  it  was  $13.20.  The  dairy- 
man's price,  in  other  words,  dropped 
20  cents.  So  consumer  prices  must 
have  dropped  too.  right? 

Wrong.  The  average  price  according 
to  USDA  consumers  aid  for  a  half- 
gallon  of  milk  was  up  about  I  percent 
in  the  same  period,  the  average  price 
for  butter  was  up  close  to  4  percent, 
and  the  average  ice  cream  price  was  up 
nearly  5  percent. 


It  IS  just  not  a.s  .simple  a.s  we  wish  it 
were.  And  let  me  remind  you  one  more 
time  of  the  two  things  we  can  agree 
on:  There  is  too  much  milk  being  pro- 
duced, and  it  costs  the  Government 
too  much  to  buy  it. 

The  compromise  bill  will  reduce  pro- 
duction. The  Conable  amendment, 
based  on  immediate  past  history,  will 
increase  production  in  the  short  run. 

Using  CBOs  numbers— which  we 
treat  as  the  fifth  gospel  every  year  in 
the  budget  process— the  Conable 
amendment  will  cost  taxpayers  $1.1 
billion  more  than  the  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  paid  di- 
versions. Never  have,  never  will,  and  I 
say  that  as  a  farmer  and  livestock  pro- 
ducer. I  do  not  like  voting  for  budgets 
with  deficits  in  them,  either,  but  I 
have  swallowed  hard  and  done  it  a  few- 
times,  because  we  have  got  to  live  in 
the  world  as  it  is  while  we  work  to 
make  it  a  better  one.  And  as  for  paid 
diversions,  in  the  short  term— under 
present  price  support  programs,  which 
we  just  will  not  overhaul  between  now 
and  November  18— sometimes  they  are 
the  most  cost-effective. 

We  need  to  reduce  overproduction. 
We  need  to  reduce  taxpayer  costs.  The 
compromise  bill  offers  us  the  best 
hope,  not  a  panacea— just  the  best 
hope  under  current  circumstances. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  twofold.  First  of  all.  to  reduce 
the  surpluses,  and  second,  to  do  so  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

I  believe  that  the  dairy  compromise 
as  proposed  affords  that  opportunity. 

First  of  all,  it  will  reduce  the  sur- 
pluses because  it  makes  it  financially 
attractive  to  reduce  production. 

The  Conable  amendment  very  well 
may  result  in  increased  production  as 
farmers  attempt  to  keep  their  cash 
flow  going  at  a  reduced  price  for  their 
production. 

Second,  it  will  reduce  costs  by  reduc- 
ing surpluses  and  thereby  reducing 
the  storage  cost.  Storage  costs  on  sur- 
pluses are  a  substantial  problem.  Re- 
duction of  surpluses  would  make  an 
important  contribution  to  reduce  stor- 
age costs. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
before  me,  the  CBO  figures  show 
clearly  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
for  the  compromise  would  be  less  than 
the  Conable  amendment.  Under  H.R. 
4169.  Government  surplus  will  be  re- 
duced to  6.3  billion  pounds  in  1984  and 
an  insignificant  0.6  billion  pounds  in 
1985.  In  comparison  the  Conable 
amendment  will  reduce  surpluses  to 
14.5  billion  pounds  in  1984.  and  7.2  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1985. 


How  serious  is  the  surplu.-  prublcm'' 
At  the  present  time  if  we  [jniiiiutd  no 
more  milk,  we  would  have  .  nou^ih 
cheese  in  storage  for  71  day.s,  t  imuk'h 
butter  for  112  days  at  present  ratts  ol 
consumption,  and  enough  dry  milk 
solids  for  about  2  years.  Obviously, 
with  a  well-managed  program  as  pro- 
vided in  the  dairy  compromise.  I  think 
we  can  get  surpluses  to  a  reasonable 
level  in  a  short  time. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposal  is  not 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  dairy 
problem.  The  best  solution  is  the  one 
outlined  by  the  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  that  is  to  increase  consump- 
tion in  two  ways;  one.  as  the  bill  would 
provide,  by  encouraging  the  American 
public  to  increase  their  use  of  dairy 
products,  and  second,  by  increasing 
export  of  dairy  products  to  countries 
that  are  deficient  in  supply. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Public 
Law  480  program  would  offer  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  dairy  sur- 
pluses, an  excellent  candidate  for  this 
would  be  China.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  dairy  products  in  that 
country. 

While  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
presently  considered  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Public  Law  480  commodities, 
there  is  no  specific  prohibition  against 
such  assistance  to  China  in  existing 
law.  Indeed,  when  this  issue  was  debat- 
ed during  the  97th  Congress,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  President  had  the 
authority  to  declare  China  a  friendly 
nation  for  the  purpo.ses  of  food-for- 
peace  sales.  At  that  time,  the  only 
Public  Law  480  programs  under  con- 
sideration for  China  involved  technical 
and  scientific  assistance.  I  believe 
concessional  sales  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  United  States  has  a  dairy  sur- 
plus; China  needs  milk.  There  are  cur- 
rently programs  in  place  which  could 
alleviate  the  difficulties  facing  both 
markets.  Our  Government  should  take 
the  initiative  in  exploring  the  China 
outlet  as  a  practical  solution  to  the  se- 
rious problem  of  the  dairy  surplus. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
nearly  a  year  now.  I  have  been  bat- 
tered with  letters,  telegrams,  phone 
calls,  and  sought  after  in  my  district 
by  farmers  who  disapprove  of  the  $1 
assessment  on  dairy  price  supports. 
They  are  confused  and  upset  as  to 
why  Congress  could  have  implemented 
such  an  ill-conceived  and  unworkable 
plan  to  deal  with  the  dairy  surplus 
problem  we  face.  From  the  beginning 
it  was  obvious  that  the  assessment 
program  would  provide  no  incenti\e 
for  farmers  to  reduce  their  milk  pro- 
duction, no  new  medium  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  empty  its  ware- 


houses of  tin-  .-.lorkpiles  oi  surplu.s 
dairv  product,s  and  no  boo.st  to  oon- 
suimTS  in  U-rms  ot  lower  price  at  the 
f^rocerv  .store. 

Since  the  assessment  prok-ram  v.a.- 
adopted.  Congress  has  contmuousl.v 
delayed  action  on  legislation  to  rectil.\ 
the  situation.  This  delay  ha-s  caused 
hardship  for  many  farmers  who  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  $1  assessment,  but 
hesitate  making  drastic  changes  m 
their  operations  because  of  what  Con- 
gress may  tell  them  to  do  next.  One  ol 
my  constituents  summed  it  up  in  a 
letter  to  me  when  she  wrote: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  representative 
of  a  concerned  farm  family.  We  are  experi- 
encing extreme  hardships  created  by  Feder- 
al bureaucrat-s  and  legislation  which  will  u  - 
timately  curtail  our  farm  operali""' ?f^,*'^'' 
as  hundreds  of  others,  to  the  PO'nt  .Ihat^v^e 
must  search  for  other  means  of  livelihood. 
Another  constituent  wrote: 
We  have  been  dairying  for  42  years  and 
have  never  had  anything  threaten  our  liveli- 
hood like  this  $1  assessment. 

These  farmers  are  the  cornerstone 
of  American  agriculture.  They  are 
struggling  to  survive  under  the  auspic- 
es of  an  assessment  plan  that  nobody 
takes  credit  for.  I  have  talked  to 
them-thev  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  faced  by  the  Govern- 
ment-and  they  are  willing  to  help. 
They  are  not  looking  for  a  handout. 
They  want  to  milk  their  cows  and 
produce  enough  milk  to  supply  con- 
sumers with  fresh,  fluid  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  other  dairy  products 
that  we  all  enjoy.  They  want  a  solu- 
tion that  is  simple,  equitable,  and 
deals  with  the  problem. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  milked 
53  500        cows.        They        produced 
661  200,000  pounds  of  milk.  They  are  a 
boon  to  the  economy  of  my  district. 
They  help  make  New  York  the  third 
largest  dairy  producing  Slate  behind 
Wisconsin  and  California.  I  am  here 
today  for  each  and  everyone  of  them. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  .straight- 
en out  a  successful  dairy  program  that 
has  gone  awry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  lo 
study  the  choices  before  us  and  make 
your   decision   to   support    legislation 
that  is  the  best  solution  for  the  pro- 
ducers-our  farmers,  for  the  consuni- 
ers-our  constituents  and  for  the  fed- 
eral Goverrunent-our  responsibility. 

D  1400 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  that  he  ha^  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MADIGAN),  that  he  has  2W 
minutes  remaining.  . 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  PENNY).  . 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  a  change  in  our  current 
dairy  program.  We  all  know  how  dev- 
astating the  $1  assessment  has  been  to 
America's  dairy  farmers.  We  need  to 


p;uss  a  dairv  bill  and  we  need  to  pas-s  it 
soon.  Later  this  week  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  ourselves  on 
■  arious  amendments  to  this  dairy  bill. 
I  come  here  to  speak  most  vehemently 
m  opposition  to  the  Conable  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered. 

Once  though  we  have  worked  our 
will  on  the  dairy  legislation.  I  believe 
we  must  pass  that  bill,  send  it  down  to 
the  conference  committee,  so  that 
before  we  adjourn,  we  can  offer  to  the 
dairv  farmers  of  our  Nation  a  more 
workable  dairy  program,  a  program 
that  eliminates  the  $1  a.s.sessmeni. 

Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mintues  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  NiELSON). 

Mr  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  distressed  about 
several  things  in  this  dairy  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  no 
committee  action  and  this  has  been  a 
major  problem  throughout  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  country. 

The  first  50-cent  surtax  did  not  work 
at  all.  It  encourages  production  to  get 
the  cash  flow.  The  second  50  cents  will 
not  now.  even  though  it  has  better 
features  in  terms  of  cutting  produc- 
tion incentives.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
me  to    on  the  one  hand,  hold  price 
supports  high,  and  at  the  same  lime, 
add  the  surcharge,  so  I  agree  we  need 
to  change  the  present  setup.  It  is  silly 
to  have  any  price  supports  and  high 
surcharges.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
back  away  from  both  of  these  at^the 
same  time,  and  I  will  support  the  Con- 
able amendment.  ^     ,  = 

We  could  cut  production  by  15  per- 
cent by  reducing  the  milkings  from 
three  to  two  in  most  of  the  areas  and 
you  will  not  have  lo  kill  most  of  the 
dairy  cattle.  I  will  listen  very  careful  y 
to  the  argumenls  on  the  Conable 
amendment,  but  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  it  makes  sense  to  me  to 
back  away  from  the  program  which 
has  not  worked  in  the  past. 
I  thank  you.  . 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  m 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  will  be 
offering  from  the  committee  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Harkin  related  to 
the  concerns,  the  legitimate  concerns, 
of  the  beef  and  pork  producers. 

Mr  Harkin.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  BEDELL,  Mr.  Glickman. 
myself,  and  others  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation. We  think  that  it  should  take 
care  of  their  concerns,  and  I  ininit 
that  it  would  be  workable. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
thai  we  have  a  program-lhe  present 
one-that  we  know  is  not  working.  Wc 
want  a  program,  and  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  greater  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  would 
be  the  least  costly  to  the  taxpayer; 
second,  that  would  have  the  least  in- 
flationary impact  on  the  consumer 
and  hopefully  have  the  reverse  effect 
and  third,  and  most  important,  that 


would  have  the  ability  lo  retain  a£ 
manv  of  our  dairy  farmers  m  produc- 
tion "as  we  can.  compatible  with  ail  of 
the  problems  that  surround  them 
high  interest  rales,  high  cost  of  feea, 
fuel,  and  all  of  the  problems  ihai 
impact  on  all  of  our  producers. 

I  know  that  you  will  hear  many  fig- 
ures Mr.  Chairman,  principally  on  the 
Conable  amendment-  There  is  a  new 
Cornell  University  study-we  could  get 
you  two.  three,  however  many  univer- 
sities you  would  like,  that  would  dis- 
pute the  figures  in  that  statement. 

The  fact  is  that  we  deal  with  CBO. 
our  Congressional  Budget  Office.  You 
can  bring  different  figures  from  econo- 
mists, from  right  to  left  to  center. 
From  the  vantage  point  that  we  have 
about  economist.s  and  figures.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  could  almost  say  any- 
thing you  want  to.  , 

The  CBO  is  our  arm.  The  CBO  is 
the  congressional  arm.  has  the  con- 
gressional mandate  and  responsibility 
without  partisanship,  without  involve- 
ment emotionally  that  universities, 
scientists,  or  economists  would  be 
prone  to  have  in  the  outside  world. 

The  CBO  has  no  emotional  involve- 
ment no  personal  involvement,  no  po- 
litical involvement;  and.  therefore 
their  figures  are  the  ones  that  we  deal 
with  I  would  challenge  some  of  the 
figures  used  by  my  dear  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

We  will  discuss  that  more  in  depth 
as  we  get  into  the  amendment  next 
Wednesday.  All  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  my  colleagues  is  that  you 
read  the  Record  for  what  we  have  said 
here  lodav.  You  make  your  decision 
consistent  with  your  responsibihty  for 
what  you  think  is  the  best   for  the 
Nation  and  the  best  for  all  concerned 
This  includes  the  dairy  producer,  that 
segment  of  the  population  that  works 
as  intermediary  to  get  the  product  to 
the   consumer,   the   cost   that    it   will 
impact  on  the  taxpayer,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  government  to  involve   itself 
collectively  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Certainly  the  help  of  our  populace  is 
very   important  to  us  and  nutntion- 
wise   milk  and  dairy  products  are  one 
of  the  most  important  nutrition  ele- 
ments of  a  person's  diet. 

We  get  the  best  quality  from  around 
the  world.  We  are  now  the  second  pro 
ducer  of  dairy  products  in  all  of  the 
world.  Russia  is  first,  but  yet  w'e 
produce  for  lower  cost  per  hundred- 
weight and  qualitywise,  we  are  every 
which  way  better  than  the  No.  1  pro- 
ducer in  the  world. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  of  the 
Mernbers  come  at  least  with  an  open 
mind,  to  listen  to  the  discussion,  to 
listen  as  we  debate  the  issues,  and 
hopefully  we  might  be  able  to  resolve 
it  in  a  manner  compatible  with  good 
order  and  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  yieltl  u<  thf  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr  Madioan)  for  any  closing  re- 
marks that  he  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  M,'\ni(;.AN  I  rh-nk  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest's for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  tmit- 

Mr  DK  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1';  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  outcome  of  House  consideration 
of  the  dairy  legislation  before  this 
body  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
historic  shift  in  Federal  agricultural 
policy.  I  can  recall  no  agricultural  vote 
where  the  choices  were  equally  clear 
cut  and  distinctive.  For  this  reason.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er the  issues  and  arguments  raised 
during  today's  debate. 

The  themes  which  will  be  repeatedly 
cited  today  are  not  new  to  this  body. 
These  are  the  same  themes  which  will 
dominate  our  discussions  during  the 
next  2  years  as  we  formulate  a  new 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  must  take 
effect  by  October  1985. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  key  votes  on 
H.R.  4196  could  signal  a  major  shift  in 
Federal  farm  policy.  Everyone  agrees 
the  dairy  program  must  be  reformed 
now.  I  applaud  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  my  friend 
Hon.  E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza,  for  keep- 
ing the  legislative  process  moving  for- 
ward toward  this  goal,  which  always 
proves  so  difficult  and  divisive.  It  is 
only  with  great  reluctance  that  I  rise 
today  to  speak  for  the  Conable  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  later  this 
week  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  4196, 

The  compromise  plan  in  H.R.  4196 
was  the  product  of  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted series  of  negotiations  spanning 
over  a  year.  We  all  should  commend 
the  patience  and  tenacity  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  both  bodies  who  kept  the 
dialog  going  among  the  various  par- 
ties. They  have  produced  in  good  faith 
a  rompromise  plan  acceptable  to  most 
major  dairy  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  others  in  .society  with  a  clear 
stake  in  agricultural  policy  was  not 
kept  adequately  in  focus  during  the 
negotiatioris.  After  the  major  features 
of  H.R  4196  were  finally  settled  upon 
by  the  major  dairy  organizations  and 
their  close  a.s.soriates  in  Congress,  it 
took  a  few  months  for  consumer 
group.s.  livestock  and  poultry  producer 
organization.s.  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  apprai.se  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  adverse  consequences  of  the 
rompromise  plan.  Only  in  the  last  few 
week.s  has  adequate  information  from 
a  variety  of  sources  become  available 
to  a.s.se.s.s  and  compare  the  basic  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  the  rompromise  plan 
and  the  Conable  arni-iHlmenl. 


It  is  important  for  Members  to  real- 
ize that  today's  debate  on  the  relative 
merits  of  this  bill  and  the  Conable 
amendment  simply  could  not  have 
taken  place  1  month  ago.  Passage  of  a 
bill  of  such  great  significance  should 
not  occur  without  at  least  a  few  hours 
discu.ssion  of  its  impacts.  I  am  not 
alone  in  feeling  that  the  choices 
before  us  today  are  very  distinct,  and 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  economic 
consequences  resulting  from  our  votes 
will  be  measured  in  the  billions  of  dol 
lars.  For  these  reasons.  I  would  again 
implore  Members  to  carefully  consider 
the  issues  addressed  today  and  on 
Wednesday  when  the  bill  is  scheduled 
to  be  open  for  amendment. 

I  support  the  Conable  amendment  to 
H.R.  4196  because  I  feel  the  Conable 
approach  is  better  agricultural  policy 
on  several  grounds,  and  because  I  am 
afraid  that  the  compromise  plan  will 
not  work  as  intended— resulting  in  ex- 
cessively high  costs  to  both  consumers 
and  the  Government,  especially  in  the 
long  run.  In  my  judgment,  the  policy- 
related  advantages  of  the  Conable  aja 
proach  in  contrast  to  the  compromise 
plan  are  sufficient  in  and  of  them- 
selves to  warrant  rejection  of  the  com- 
promise. And  when  buttressed  by  the 
clear  cut  economic  merits  of  the  Con- 
able amendment.  I  believe  an  extreme- 
ly compelling  case  can  be  made  in  sup- 
port of  Conable. 

I  think  at  this  point  it  is  important 
to  clearly  identify  the  two  key  differ 
ences  between  the  compromise  plan 
and  the  Conable  amendment— the 
paid  diversion  program  and  the  alter- 
native pricing  structures  used  in  the 
two  proposals. 

The   compromise   plan   quickly    and 
dramatically    lowers    milk    production 
through  a  paid  diversion  program  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  a  50-cent  tax  or  as- 
.sessment  on  all  milk  produced.  Farm- 
ers would  then  be  paid  $10  per  hun 
dredweight   for  a   15-month-period  to 
cut  their  production  5  to  30  percent. 
Everyone  agrees  that   the  50-cent   as 
sessment  will  not  raise  enough  money 
to  fully  finance  the  diversion  program. 
Different  analysts  estimate  that   the 
additional  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
diversion    program    would    be    some 
where  between  $800  million  and  $1.2 
billion.  It  is  the  secondary  impacts  of 
this  diversion  progam.  however,  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  nearly  all  the  ad 
verse  corvsequences  and  opposition  to 
the  compromise  plan. 

The  .second  key  difference  is  how 
the  two  approaches  affect  the  support 
price  for  milk.  The  price-support  level 
set  by  the  Government  is  the  most 
critical  factor  governing  the  economics 
of  the  dairy  industry.  Our  recurrent 
problems  over  the  last  three  decades 
with  surplus  dairy  production  invari 
ably  can  be  traced  to  too  high  a  fixed 
support  price.  Hence,  it  is  vital  to  un- 
derstand the  subtle— and  not  so 
subtle— differences  in  the  way  the  two 
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bills   would  adjust  the  support    price 
for  milk. 

The  compromise  plan  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lower  the 
support  price  50  cents  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $13.10.  or  to  $12.60.  Such 
an  action  would  probably  be  taken  on 
December  1.   1983  or  January  1,   1984. 
Then,  after  the  15  month  paid  diver- 
sion   program    is    over,    probably    on 
March  31.   1985.  the  Secretary  would 
be   authorized    to    lower   the   support 
price   another    50   cents    to    $12.10    if 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
purchases  in  the  next  year  are  expect- 
ed to  exceed  6  billion  pounds.  Then,  3 
months  later  on  July  1.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  lower  the  price 
another  50  cents  to  $11.60  is  estimated 
CCC     purchases     in     the     next     year 
exceed  5  billion  pounds.  Assuming  this 
is  the  case— a  likely  prospect  according 
to    most    experts— the    price    support 
level   established   under   the   compro- 
mise   plan    and    the    Conable    amend- 
ment would  probably  be  the  same,  but 
only  for  the  brief  July  1.  1985.  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985  period. 

Herein  lies  the  key  pricing  differ- 
ence between  the  two  proposals— the 
compromise  plan  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  lower  the  support  price  only 
through  September  30.  1985  at  which 
time  the  price  would  rise  back  up  to 
$13.10,  and  even  higher  unless  existing 
law  is  changed  prior  to  that  date. 

Proponents  of  the  compromise  plan 
are  quick  to  argue  that  the  support 
price  will,  of  course,  be  adjusted  down- 
ward as  needed  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 
Yet.  after  considerable  discussion  last 
spring  and  summer  on  the  need  to  au- 
thorize a  permanent  reduction  in  sup- 
port price,  specific  language  to  do  so 
was  rejected.  This  failure  of  H.R.  4196 
to  authorize  a  permanent  cut  in  the 
support  price  of  milk  is  a  clear  signal 
to  all  segments  of  the  dairy  industry. 
And  the  signal  is  a  very  counterpro- 
ductive one  which  reinforces  the  view- 
that  Congress  is  not  yet  really  serious 
about  using  reductions  in  the  support 
price  as  a  primary  policy  tool  for 
bringing  supply  and  demand  back  into 
balance  within  the  dairy  sector. 

The  Conable  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  authorizes  a  permanent 
$1.50  reduction  in  the  support  price. 
As  evidenced  in  the  Secretary's  Octo- 
ber 28.  1983.  letter  to  Congressman 
Mkhel.  the  USDA  would  impose  the 
price  cut  under  the  Conable  amend- 
ment in  two  phases,  beginning  with  a 
$1.10  drop.  The  additional  40-cent  re- 
duction would  h.  imposed  if  market 
conditions  warrant  that  is.  if  the  in 
dustry  fails  to  adequately  respond 
through  production  reductions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  initial  $1.10  price  cut. 

This  simple,  straightforward  ap- 
proach forcefully  sends  to  producers 
the  correct  signal.  As  a  result,  most 
economists  feel  that  the  Conable 
amendment  will  be  far  more  effective 


m  fffcctuatiiu'  a  Ion*;  la-sting  reduc- 
tion m  -surplu.s  dair.\  production,  and 
tlicrebv  will  prove  more  successful  in 
lowering  government  outlays  m  the 
dairv  price  support  program.  I  will  be 
rt  viewing  projection  data  from  several 
sources  a  litUe  later  which  clearly 
d.'monstrates  that  the  Conable  ap- 
proach would  indeed  be  far  more  ef- 
fective in  reducing  outlays,  e.specially 
over  a  4-year  period. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning.  I  would 
like  to'bnefly  address  a  wide  range  of 
issues.  I  think  a  broad  discu.ssion  is 
needed  and  justified  because  the 
choices  before  us  will  have  many  con- 
sequences. My  statement  will  be  orga- 
nized as  follows:  I.  Introductory  Re- 
marks; II.  A  Comparative  Look  at  Gov- 
ernment Costs:  III.  Rea-sons  to  Sup- 
port the  Conable  Amendment:  IV. 
Why  a  Better  Approach  Is  Needed 
Than  the  Compromise  Plan:  V.  Con- 
sumer Savings  Under  the  Conable 
Amendment:  and  VI    A  Brief  Summa- 

Throughout  my  remarks.  I  will  draw 
heavily  on  economic  projections  and 
analvses  of  the  various  program  op- 
tions done  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  Cornell  Universi- 
tv  economists,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO).  Because  most  of 
this  important  information  has  only 
recently  been  developed  and  made 
available.  I  am  attaching  to  my  re- 
marks an  appendix  A  which  contains 
in  greater  detail  the  projections  made 
bv  each  organization.  An  appendix  B. 
which  describes  briefly  the  models, 
analytic  methods,  and  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  various  projections,  is 
available  from  my  office. 

I.  A  COMPARATIVE  LOOK  AT  GOVERNMENT  COSTS 

Several  basic  conclusions  and  obser- 
vations are  generally  agreed  upon  by 
dairv  program  experts: 

The  compromise  plan  would  work, 
faster  than  the  Conable  amendment  in 
reducing  production  and  Government 
outlays  (unless  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram is  less  effective  than  hoped  for 
by  its  supporters). 

While  the  compromise  plan  would 
work  more  quickly,  the  Conable  ap- 
proach would  produce  relatively  great- 
er savings  in  the  long  run. 

The  degree  of  reduction  in  milk  pro- 
duction under  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram will,  in  part,  be  reversed  after 
the  expiration  of  the  program. 

It  is  far  easier  and  more  reliable  to 
estimate  the  impacts  of  the  Conable 
amendment  than  the  compromise 
plan.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  how  the  compromise 
plan  "would  work,  and  what  its  actual 
impacts  on  Government  expenditures 
will  prove  to  be. 

There  will  be  some  slippage  in  the 
paid  diversion  program.  The  higher 
the  slippage  factor,  the  greater  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  compro- 
mise plan.  (Slippage  occurs  when  the 
actual    decline    in    production     in    a 


supply  control  program  is  le.ss  than 
the  reduction  enrolled  in,  and  paid  for 
bv  the  USDA ). 

"a  summary  of  the  net  Government 
cost  proiections  done  by  USDA.  Cor- 
nell University,  and  the  CBO  are  pre 
.sented  in  table  1.  The  USDA  projecus 
about  $1  billion  higher  costs  under  the 
compromi.se  plan  over  the  1984-87 
period,  while  CBO  expects  the  Con- 
able amendment  to  cost  about  $1  bil- 
lion more.  The  Cornell  University 
economists  expect  the  Conable  amend- 
ment to  -save  about  $600  million  m  the 
1984  85  period. 

One  key  difference  among  the  pro- 
jections is  the  assumed  effectiveness 
of  the  paid  diversion  program.  As  its 
effectiveness  increases,  the  Govern- 
ment costs  of  the  compromise  plan  de- 
cline Most  of  the  difference  between 
the  Cornell  and  CBO  projections  can 
be  traced  to  the  slippage  factor  em- 
ployed in  making  the  e.stimatcs.  The 
Cornell  economists  judged  that  a  33 
percent  slippage  factor  was  mo.st  prob- 
able while  CBO  felt  that  a  more 
modest     18    percent    slippage    would 

occur.  „^ 

According  to  USDA  and  CBO  ana 
lysts,  a  portion  of  the  differences  be- 
tween their  estimates  stems  from  the 
relativelv  slower  and  less  extensive  re- 
sponse to  the  price  cut  within  the 
equations  which  make-up  the  CBO 
model.  Another  assumption  which  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  various  projections  is  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  dairy  promotion  pro- 
gram established  under  the  compro- 
mise plan.  The  CBO  expects  the  pro- 
motion plan  to  increase  demand  for 
dairy  products  some  400  million 
pounds  annually,  while  the  USDA  as- 
sumes it  will  generate  1  billion  pounds 
of  additional  demand,  and  Cornell  em- 
ploys an  optimistic  4  billion  pound  es- 
timate for  the  2-year-period, 


TABLE  1  -ESTIMATES  OF  NET  GOVERNMENT  COSTS  FOR 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES 
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11.  REASON  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CONABLE 

AMENDMENT 

A  careful  review  of  the  information 
available  on  the  impacts  of  the  com- 
promise plan  and  the  Conable  amend- 
ment demonstrates  persuasively  the 
advantages  of  granting  the  Secretary 
clear-cut,  permanent  authority  to  cut 
the    milk    price    support    level    up    to 


$1.50.  Note  that  while  the  Conable 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  price 
cutting  authority,  it  does  not  mandate 
that  the  authority  be  used  if  not  war- 
ranted by  market  conditions.  Further- 
more, there  i.s  nothing  m  the  Conable 
amendment  to  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  raising  support  prices  back  up 
when  the  market  indicates  a  need  for 
expanded  production. 

There  are  both  policy-related  and 
economic  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Conable  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Perhaps  the  most  compelling 
reason  why  the  Conable  approach  is 
superior  is  its  simplicity.  A  $1.50  cut  m 
the  price  support  level  is  a  clear  and 
force! ul  signal.  The  Conable  price  cut 
IS  permanent.  The  Conable  approach 
also  incorporates  into  Federal  agricul- 
tural policy  a  heretofor  largely  foreign 
concept -that  price  support  levels  sup- 
ported bv  public  funds  should  be  re- 
duced when  the  supply  of  the  support- 
ed crop  clearly  exceeds  effective 
demand  at  the  supported  price. 

The  fundamental  change  represent- 
ed by  the  Conable  amendment  is  the 
ba-sic   mechanism   for   adjusting   dairy 
price  support  levels.  This  innovation, 
if  adopted,  would  constitute  the  most 
significant     and     bold     change     since 
World   War   II    in   the   pricing   policy 
governing  a  traditional  farm  program. 
For  the  last  four  decades,  prices  have 
been  adjusted  through  the  not  always 
timelv  workings  of  the  political  proc- 
ess, with  general  guidance  specified  in 
various  requirements  to  set  or  main- 
tain   prices    at    some    percentage    of 
paritv,   A   parity   price   in    1983   would 
give  farmers  today  the  same  relative 
purchasing  power  from   farm  income 
as    was   enjoyed    by    farmers    around 

1914, 

Hence,  passage  of  the  Conable 
amendment  would,  indeed,  be  a  major 
landmark  in  the  evolution  of  Federal 
farm  policies.  Adjusting  price  support 
levels  in  accordance  with  clear  market 
forces  makes  sense  for  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, as  it  does  for  other  agricultural 
commodities,  and  virtually  any  other 
sector  or  economic  activity  supported 
by  Federal  funds. 

The  Conable  amendment  deserves 
support  also  because  it  is  by  far  the 
most  fair  alternative.  All  projections 
confirm  that  the  Conable  amendment 
will  bring  about  a  steady,  long-lasting 
adjustment  in  the  dairy  sector.  It  will 
not  disrupt  retail  dairy  markets  with 
substantial  price  increases,  and  will 
not  unduly  impact  and  red  meat  and 
poultry  sectors. 

Consumers  get  a  sizable  share  of  the 
benefits  from  the  Conable  approach, 
while  farm  income  during  the  2-year 
period  declines  only  some  2.7  percent 
from  the  level  projected  under  the 
current  program— a  net  $1  billion  re- 
duction from  the  estimated  $36.6  bil- 
lion income  under  the  current  pro- 
gram for  1984-85  combined,  according 
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to  tht>  Coriifll  University  estimates.  In 
addition,  producers  clearly  benefit  in 
the  out  years  from  the  stronger 
growth  in  demand  for  dairy  product^s 
generated  b>  ihr  Conable  approach. 
As  a  direct  result,  future  outlays  for 
purchase  of  .surplus  dairy  products  will 
al.so  be  redurtd  ;u  t-v  ;iter  volumes  of 
commodities  i:;  .•  vrough  normal 
comnifrcial  ctKiiincl^. 

Ihi-  attributes  of  the  Conable  ap- 
proach are  clear  in  the  results  report- 
ed in  the  following  tables.  Table  II 
shows  the  absohite  levels,  and  percent- 
age chanKcs  from  the  current  program 
for  -several  ba.sic  indicators  of  the  im- 
pact.s  of  the  Conable  amendment  and 
the  compromise  plan.  Table  3  shows 
the  magnitude  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  compromise  plan  and  Con- 
able for  each  major  measure  of  pro- 
gram performance 


tween  the  Cornell  and  USDA  projec- 
tions are  evident  in  table  3  which  pre 
sents  a  direct  comparison  of  the  I  .si  lA 
and  Cornell  estimates  for  the  conipro 
mise  plan  and  Conable  amendment 

TABLE  3  -THE  IMPACTS  Of  THE  COMPROMISE  PWN  (H  R 
4196)  IN  CONTRAST  TO  THE  CONABLE  AMENDMENT 
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The  basic  differences  between  the 
Conable  amendment  and  the  compro- 
mise plan  can  now  be  summarized  For 
the  combined  1984-85  period,  the  Con 
able  amendment  would,  if  implement- 
ed; 

Save  consumers  about  $3.4  billion 
based  on  the  latest  USDA  figures,  a 
sum  which  is  about  4.8  percent  of  total 
consumer  expenditures  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985.  Based  on  the  Cornell  University 
projections,  the  Conable  amendment 
would  save  consumers  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion, or  5.15  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures. 

Save  the  Government  about  $190 
million,  or  some  6.2  percent,  in  cash 
outlays  according  to  the  latest  USDA 
estimates.  Government  savings  is  pro- 
jected at  $623  million,  or  about  17  per- 
cent of  total  Government  costs  in  the 
2-year  period  for  the  compromise  plan, 
according  to  the  Cornell  University 
projections. 

Would  reduce  dairy  farm  income  by 
some  $3.83  billion,  or  about  10.2  per- 
cent, based  on  USDA  figures.  Dairy 
farm  income  would  decline  a  more 
modest  $1.5  billion,  or  4  percent,  based 
on  the  Cornell  estimates. 

III.  REASONS  WHY  A  BETTER  APPROACH  IS 
NEEDED  THAN  THE  COMPROMISE  PLAN 

I  would  like  to  discuss  10  reasons 
why  a  better  approach  then  the  com 
promise  plan  should  be  found  and 
adopted.  Several  of  these  reasons  are 
extensions  of  points  made  in  other  sec- 
tions, but  bear  repeating  here. 

First.  The  compromise  plan  is  too 
complex  for  its  own  good.  It  will  be 
difficult  and  costly  to  administer.  En 
terprising  dairy  farmers  will  find  ways 
to  exploit  it  for  profit  while  circum- 
venting its  intent.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  how  the  paid  diver- 
sion program  would  be  administered, 
opening  up  the  prospect  of  major  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  confronta- 
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tions.  It  just  is  not  uurth  the  cost  of 
going  through  with  implementation  of 
the  compromise  plan  for  a  period  con- 
siderably lesw-  than  2  years 

Second.   The   better   the   paid   di\er 
sion  program  works,  the  wor.se  will  be 
the  adverse  consequences  and  inequi 
ties    of    the    compromise    plan    as    a 
whole.  Conversely,   if  the  paid  diver 
sion  program  does  not  work  as  well  as 
anticipated,    thereby    limiting    it.s    ad 
verse  consequences.  Go\eriinient   (.ii! 
lays  under  the  compromise  plan  will 
mushroom  several  billion  dollars  above 
the  current  program. 

Third  The  compromise  plan  would 
result  in  a  substantial  transfer  of 
wealth  directly  from  consumers  to  pro- 
ducers. There  is  no  justification  for 
such,  a  massive  transfer. 

Fourth.  The  compromise  plan  re- 
duces milk  production  by  subsidizing  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  herd.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  cows  that  will  go  to  slaugh- 
ter above  the  normal  rate  of  culling 
fall  between  500,000  to  1,000,000  cows. 
The  influx  of  the.se  additional  animals 
onto  the  market  would  cause  consider- 
able losses  in  other  red  meat  and  poul- 
try industries.  Plus,  the  diversion  pro- 
gram will  only  cause  a  temporary  de- 
cline in  the  dairy  herd.  The  compro- 
mise plan  inadvertently  transfers  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  correcting  the 
dairy  surplus  problem  to  other  .sectors 
of  agriculture  that  have  never  benefit- 
ed from  any  Government  income  pro- 
tection or  direct  subsidization.  Thus, 
the  compromise  plan  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  an  overly  narrow,  parochial  ag- 
ricultural policy  initiative  which  sacri- 
fices the  well-being  of  several  groups 
in  society  in  order  to  secure  benefits, 
or  preserve  existing  benefits,  for  a  par- 
ticular group. 

Fifth.  The  compromise  plan  would 
reduce  milk  production  too  abruptly. 
The  dramatic  18.8  billion  pound  de- 
cline in  production  over  the  current 
program  comes  predominantly  in  the 
first  year— 12.3  billion  pounds  in  fiscal 
year  1984  when  the  diversion  pay- 
ments are  flowing.  This  8.9-percent 
drop  in  milk  production  in  1  year 
would  quickly  drive  up  prices  of  all 
milk  producLs.  disrupt  the  flow  of 
manufacturing  milk  now  moving  into 
fluid  milk  markets  in  deficit  areas, 
such  as  Florida,  and  severely  strain 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  milk  proc- 
essing and  marketing  system  Rapid 
changes  in  staple  commodity  markets 
always  induce  a  degree  of  inefficiency 
and  exploitation  for  profit.  The  costs 
of  these  unavoidable  side  effects  will 
be  borne  largely  by  consumers,  al- 
though producers  also  stand  to  lose. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  justification  to 
single  out  dairy  farmers  for  a  substan- 
tial boost  in  income  at  this  time. 
While  income  levels  throughout  agri- 
culture are  depressed,  dairy  farmers 
are   no   worse   off   economically   than 


other  tvpes  of  operations.  Since  dairy 
farms  compete  with  other  livestock  op- 
erations  for  feed  supplies,  the  compro 
mise  plan  would  further  exacerbate 
the  Government  created  financial 
edt^e  of  dairy  farmers. 

Seventh.  The  compromi.se  plan 
■Aoiild  reinforce  the  notion  held  by 
manv  dairv  farmers  that  the  Federal 
C-rOMTnment  can  always  be  counted  on 
u,  keep  dairy  prices  at  inflated  levels. 
r>ii^  expectation  runs  counter  to  the 
rl.ar  need  for  dairy  farmers  lo  reap 
praise  and  adjust  their  management 
systems,  production  levels,  and  capital 
investment  plans. 

Eighth.  The  15-month  period  for  the 
paid  diversion  program  is  too  short  to 
be  effective.  A  longer  period  would  be 
even  more  excessively   costly   and   in 
equitable.  The  paid  diversion  pro^-ram 
will   in  effect,  subsidize  an  abnormally 
heavy  culling  of  dairy  herds  in  fiscal 
year    1984.    Producers    also    perceive 
strong   incentives   in   the   compromise 
plan  to  raise  all  available  heifers  and 
bring  these  animals  into  production  as 
soon   after   the   end   of   the   diversion 
program    as   possible.    Likewise,    after 
the   diversion   program   ends   in   mid- 
1985    farmers  will  face  strong  incen- 
tives to  reduce  normal  culling  to.  or 
close  to  zero-while  also  bringing  into 
production    available    heifers.    Hence 
additional  instability  in  the  red  meat 
and  poultry  sectors  can  be  expected 
from    the    compromise    plan    m    late 
fiscal  year  1985  and  throughout  1986 
when   an   abnormally   low   volume   ol 
dairy  cattle  are  culled  for  slaughter.  In 
this"  case  however,  the  prices  of  meat 
products    will    be    pushed    upward    as 
fewer  dairv  cattle  are  culled. 

Ninth.  The  support  price  cut  author- 
ized in  the  compromise  plan  runs  only 
through  September  30,  1985.  Author- 
ity to  cut  the  price  a  full  $1.50  is  in 
place  only  3  months  of  the  life  of  the 
bill     Supporters    of    the    compromise 
assert    that    the    support    price    level 
would  be  cut  as  necessary  in  the  19BS 
farm  bill.   This   outcome   can  not   be 
guaranteed,   and   will,   in   any   event, 
prove  difficult  to  accomplish.  This  un- 
certainly regarding  future  price  sup- 
port levels  tends  to  discourage  produc- 
ers from  making  painful,  but  nonethe- 
less necessary  adjustments. 

Tenth  Bv  addressing  surplus  pro- 
duction through  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram rather  than  through  a  perma- 
nent cut  in  the  support  price,  the  com- 
promise plan  discourages  innovatne 
programs  aimed  at  developing  new 
manufactured  milk  products.  It  would 
also  invite  greater  foreign  competition 
within  U.S.  dairy  markets,  and  en- 
hance the  economic  viability  of  artili- 
cial  dairv  products  made  from  soybean 
extracts,  and  other  highprotem  sup- 
plements. 

IV.  CONSUMER  SAVINGS  UNDER  THE  CONABLE 
AMENDMENT 

The  Conable  amendment  i.s  project- 
ed to  save  consumers  $3  to  $4  billion  in 


the  1984  85  period  in  contra.sl  lo  the 
compromi.se  plan.  Since  these  project- 
ed consumer  savings  are  likely  to  be 
debated  at  length,  it  is  important  to 
explore  their  origin. 

About  one-half  of  the  projected  .sav- 
ings can  be  traced  to  cheaper  prices 
and  greater  consumption  under  the 
Conable  approach,  and  one-half  to 
higher  prices  and  relatively  less  great 
increases  in  consumption  under  the 
compromise  plan. 

An  exceedingly  complex  and  variable 
relationship  exi-sls  between  the  price- 
support  level  for  manufacturing  grade 
milk  and  the  retail  prices  of  various 
milk  products  around  the  Nation.  The 
retail  price  of  manufactured  dair\ 
products  per  hundredweight  is.  on  av- 
erage about  twice  the  price  of  milk.  In 
manv  cases,  rising  manufacturing 
marketing  costs  have  resulted  m  in- 
creased retail  costs  even  m  years  when 
the  price-support  level  ha.s  dropped. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  definitively  dem- 
onstrate how  retail  prices  respond  as  a 
result  of  changing  price  support  levels, 
in    pan    because    price    behavior    is 
known  to  varv  in  different  areas  of  the 
country  depending  on   the  provisions 
of  Federal  and/ or  Slate  milk  market 
ing  orders.  While  no  one  really  knows 
how  to  estimate  accurately  retail  price 
changes    consistent  assumptions  have 
been  employed  by  the  USDA.  Cornell, 
and  CBO  analysts  in  making  their  pro- 
jections, f 
The  manufacturing  milk  price  in  dii- 
ferent  regions  of  the  country  is  set  in 
relation    to    the    Minnesota-Wisconsin 
price   for   3.5   percent    butterfat.   The 
price  in  anv  region  reflects  transporta- 
tion costs  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  price 
of  various  manufacturing   milk   prod- 
ucts   cheese,  butter,  and  so  forth,  is 
based  on  a  set  of  conversion  factors. 

Fluid  milk  prices  are  set  m  each  Fed- 
eral    milk     marketing     order.     These 
orders  control  almost  all  milk  produc- 
tion in  United  Slates.  The  fluid  milk 
price  is  determined  by  adding  a  set  dil- 
ferential  to  the  MAV  price.  The  diffcT- 
ential  varies  by   distance   from  M-W_ 
and  averages  nationwide   about   S2.15 
per    gallon.    In    California,    ihe    intra- 
state price  of  fluid  milk  is  controlled 
bv  the  State-run  order.  The  cost   of 
fluid  milk  is  set  by  a  complex  formula 
which   includes  both  the  M-W   price 
and  cost  of  production  figures.  Of  the 
50-cent    assessment,    an    estimated    -2 
cents  was  passed  on  lo  consumers  m 
terms  of  higher  fluid  milk  prices.  In 
California.  43  percent  of  the  pnce  of 
fluid  milk  in  California  is  set  by  the 
M-W  price.  Hence,  the  California  price 
will  move  43  cents  for  every  dollar  of 
change  in  the  M-W  price. 

According  to  USDA.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  California  and  a  few  other 
small  Slates,  there  is  a  98  percent  cor- 
relation between  a  percentage  change 
in  price  support  leveling  contract  to 
the  percentage  change  in  fluid  milk 
prices. 


Nationwide,  there  is  about   135  bil- 
lion pounds  produced,  of  which  about 
49  billion  is  consumed  as  fluid  milk, 
and  80  billion  m  manufactured  prod- 
uct's—the  balance  is  slippage  according 
to   USDA.   Of   the    135   billion   pounds 
annual  production,  about  85  percent- 
or  115  billion  pounds  is  grade  A  milk 
eligible  for  the  fluid  market.  Since  49 
billion  of  this  115  is  used  as  fluid  milk. 
there  is  about  43  percent  utilization  of 
eligible  milk   for  fluid  milk  purposes. 
This   high   degree   of   retail   price   re- 
sponsiveness occurs  because  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  such  a  major  participant  ir. 
the    market    for    manufactured    milk 
products,  the  price  of  which  is  set  by  a 
fixed    formula    based    largely    on    the 
price  support  level. 

The   basic   impact^s   of    the    compro- 
mise   plan    and    the    Conable    amena- 
ment  on  retail  prices  are  summanzec 
in    table    4.    The    indicator      Average 
retail  cost  all  products'  is  derived  by 
dividing  total  consumer  expenditures 
^or   dairv   products  by  the  volume  of 
commercial    use.    As    evident    in    the 
table,  the  USDA  projections  call  for 
about  a  2-percent  increase  in  average 
retail  costs  above  the  current  program 
for  the  compromise  plan  m  the  1984- 
85    period.    The    Conable    amendment 
would  reduce  the  same  price  measure 
over  11  percent. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

Passage  of  the  Conable  amendment 
would  mark  an  important  shift  in  agri- 
cultural policy  toward  simpler,  more 
market  oriented  programs.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  cited,  the  simplicity 
of  the  Conable  approach  is  a  major 
.strongpomi.  while  the  complexity  of 
the  compromise  plan  raises  substantial 
doubts  about  iis  effectiveness  and  ulti- 
mate impacts. 

Analvsis  of  the  alternative  projec- 
tions carried  out  by  the  USDA  Cor- 
nell University,  and  the  CBO  clearly 
demonstrate  that; 

The  compromise  plan  is  more  favor- 
able to  producers  at  the  expense  of 
consumers. 

The  Government  costs  of  the  con- 
able amendment  will  probably  be 
somewhat  less  than  under  the  compro- 
mise plan,  especially  if  measured  over 
a  4year  period.  If  the  dueision  pro- 
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^:r.ini  proves  to  in  .  tjcctive  and  dairy 
tartiicrs  do  not  attempt  to  increase 
produrtion  in  the  latter  half  of  1985 
and  198h  to  preprogram  levels,  the 
idniprnmiM'  plan  may  prove  to  be 
somewhat  less  expensive  than  the 
Conable  approach. 

There  are,  as  well,  a  wide  range  of 
secondary  problems  associated  with 
the  compromise  plan.  Solid  informa- 
tion is  lacking  on  the  severity  of  most 
of  these  adverse  consequences  at  this 
time.  Even  so,  there  is  ample  reason  to 
suspect  the  compromi.se  will  result  in 
considerable  losses  in  the  red  meat 
and  poultry  sectors,  especially  if  the 
paid  (Ji.trsion  program  proves  popu- 
lar. 

Government  cost  savings  on  the 
order  of  20  percent  over  the  next  4 
years  under  the  compromise  plan  are 
possible,  according  to  the  CBO  esti- 
mates. The  USDA  and  Cornell  eco- 
nomic analyses  suggest  otherwise. 
Even  assuming  that  the  compromise 
plan  will  prove  less  costly,  I  fail  to  see 
the  justification  for  adopting  such  a 
radical  new  dairy  program  which  im- 
poses heavy  costs  on  consumers, 
among  others. 

Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
substantially  correct  the  fundamental 
problem  in  the  dairy  program.  This 
opportunity  should  not  be  wasted 
since  political  complications  may  arise 
during  the  deliberations  on  the  1985 
farm  bill,  precluding  a  separate  and 
clear  vote  on  the  pricing  policy  to  be 
used  in  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. The  Conable  amendment  is,  ad- 
mittedly, harsh  medicine.  I  believe  the 
facts  clearly  show  though  that  such 
congressional  action  is  needed— indeed 
long  overdue.  I  further  believe  that 
the  Conable  approach  is  the  least 
painful  and  disruptive,  and  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  equitable  way  to  solve 
the  overproduction  problem  in  the 
dairy  sector.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Conable 
amendment  when  H.R.  4196  is  open 
for  amendment  later  this  week. 

\!"!-n:)1\  !    H    riMATEs  OF  THE  Impacts  or 
\:  :  K'N  \    ;  .  !•  Dairy  Programs 

Stp''[!ibtr  7,  19HA  projections  by 
ttir  (■  .s  1  )rp:irtnicnr  of  Agriculture, 
updated  in  par'  b\  November  4.  1983, 
letter  to  Hon  RwHurr  H.  Michel  from 
Mr   David  Sto<  kniar, 

A  .summary  ot  Cornell  University  es- 
timates provided  to  Congressman 
George  E  Rhown  .If  h\  Dr  .Andrew 
Novakoviz 

A  summary  of  Cdii^ire.s.sional  Budget 
Office  estimate.-,  developed  bv  Mr. 
Ctiip  (."onle>\  memoranda  ni  ()(  'ober  6 
and  19.  I98;j.  with  updated  projections 
of  Conable  ameridm-Tit  b;L-,ed  on  Sec- 
retary BNjck's  adrniiiLsr  rat  I'.f  inten- 
tiorus 
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Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  November  4.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

Republican  Leader.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader:  The  Administration  has 
reviewed  and  updated  iLs  estimate.s  of  the  al- 
ternative dairy  proposals  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
flect the  continuous  changes  in  the  supply 
and  demand  factors  affecting  CCC  outlays. 

The  enclosed  estimates  were  prepared  by 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  They  represent  our  best  judgment 
as  of  November  1.  1983.  and  supercede  all 
earlier  estimates. 

Because  adjustments  in  supply  often  take 
many  months  to  measurably  affect  CCC  net 
outlays,  we  have  provided  estimates  for  a 
four  year  period  that  assumes  implementa- 
tion of  new  policy  on  December  1.  1983.  We 
made  a  neutral  assumption  about  policy  in 
years  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  tem- 
porary changes  in  law;  the  law  as  in  effect 
just  prior  to  its  expiration  is  presumed  to 
remain  the  policy  for  the  balance  of  the  es- 
timating period.  This  is  in  accord  with  our 
traditional  practice  in  making  such  multi- 
year  estimates  and  reflects  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  over  the  past  thirty  years. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  enclosed  estimates 
deserve  special  attention.  Most  important  is 
our  conclusion  that  over  the  fiscal  year 
1984  87  period,  the  .so-called  "compromise" 
plan  embodied  in  H.R.  4196  will  require 
$2,118  billion  in  cash  diversion  payments  to 
dairy  producers  and  add  $1,036  billion  to  the 
deficit  compared  to  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

Thus  no  doubt  should  remain:  the  Con- 
able amendment  would  generate  very  sub- 
stantial savings  over  the  plan  embodied  in 
H.R.  4196.  That  is  just  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  led  the  Administration  to  give  its 
endorsement  to  the  Conable  amendment. 

We    deeply    appreciate    your    efforts    to 
devise  a  workable  and  fair  solution  to  the 
dairy  surplus  problem.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 
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Mr.  DE  lA  G.4RZA  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  concur  with  what  my  distm- 
guLshed  colleague  from  California  ha.s 
said  urging  the  Members  to  prepare 
themselves  for  this  legislation 

Finallv,  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  i.s  ba.sically  an 
amendment  lo  the  1981  act  which  ex- 
pires in  1985.  and  the  policy  implica- 
tions mav  be  well  short-term. 

We  will  come  in  the  1985  act.  hope- 
fully with  what  might  be  the  policy 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  That  we 
will  do  next  year,  so  I  would  urge 
Members  who  feel  that  this  is  the  end 
of  the  line,  that  it  is  not.  We  will  be 
doing  further  work  next  year  m  the 
1985  art. 

•  Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably, much  of  the  debate  regard- 
ing the  Federal  dairy  price  support 
program  within  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  ha;s  occured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  misinformation  and 
misconseption  about  the  realities  of 
dairv  farming  and  of  the  dairy  market. 
The  dairv  farmers  whom  I  represent 
m  Minnesota  are  not  becoming  rich 
through  the  Federal  dairy  price  sup- 
port program.  It  is  not  for  them  the 
boon  which  the  PIK  program  ha.<~  been 
for  many  farmers. 

The  price  which  Minnesota  farmers 
receive  for  their  milk  is  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation.  That  fact  is  a 
con.sequence  of  a  ba^sic  reality  of  the 
dairv  industry.  Price  is  determined  by 
what  percentage  of  a  regions  milk  is 
sold  as  fluid  milk,  or  is  used  to  make 
cheese  and  butter;  The  more  used  a.s 
fluid,  the  higher  the  price.  Further^ 
more,  the  greater  percentage  of  fluid 
milk  production,  the  less  an  impact 
that  price  support  cuts  have  on  the 
income  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

The    legislation    before    the    House 
today  IS  the  product  of  negotiations  in- 


volving Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  and 
the  Reagan  administration.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  and  other 
Reagan  administration  officials,  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees negotiated  the  present  legisla- 
tion. 
H.R.  4196  -J-ould: 

Reduce  the  dairy  price  support  from 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  to  S12.60 
per  hundredweight: 

Authorize  a  15-month  incentive  pro- 
gram to  encourage  dairy  farmers  to 
reduce  production  to  help  eliminate 
the  current  dairy  surplus.  The  pro- 
gram would  pay  farmers  $10  per  hun- 
dredweight taken  out  of  production, 
for  between  5  and  30  percent  of  pro- 
duction; 

Authorize  an  additional  SI  per  hun- 
dredweight reduction  in  the  price  sup- 
port pavment  in  1985  if  pro.iected  sur- 
pluses exceed  5  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent  as  of  July  1.  1985;  and 

Establish  a  milk  product  protnotion. 
research,  and  nutritional  education 
program  financed  by  a  15-cent-per- 
hundredweight  a-sse.ssment  on  all  dairy 
production. 

The  burden  of  the  price  support  re- 
ductions contained  m  H.R.  4196  are 
even  heavier  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
dairv  farmers  have  not  received  any 
adiustment  in  price  support  payments 
per   hundredweight   since   October    1. 

1980.  ... 

The  Rf^agan  administration  insist- 
ence on  a  sharply  curtailed  Federal 
dairy  price  support  program  is  respon- 
sible for  the  seventy  of  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  affecting  dairy  farm- 

ers. 
When    the    Agncuiiurt     Committee 

approved  this  legislation  m  June,  I 
wai;  disappointed  that  the  full  commit- 
tee rejected  a  far  more  equitable  plan 
approved  bv  the  Dairy  Subcommittee 
■  n  May  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
committee  acceded  to  administratioii 
pressure  bv  accepting  the  provisions  of 
the  current  bill  m  that  the  administra- 
tion now  no  longer  supports  H.R.  4196. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
opposes  dairy  legislation  unless  the 
House  agrees  to  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  would: 

Cut    price    support    by    as    much    as 
SI  50  per  hundredweight,  and 

Eliminate  the  15-month  paid  diver- 
sion program  contained  m  H.R.  4196. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will 
debate  the  seven  amendments  made  in 
order  bv  the  rule  which  we  adopted  on 
Fridav  At  that  time,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  disastrous 
effects  which  would  result  should  the 
House  adopt  the  amendment  to  give 
the  Secretary  immediate  authority  to 
reduce  the  price  support  by  SI. 50. 

Such  authority,  if  u.sed-and  it 
would  be  used-would  aggravate  enor- 
mously   the    economic    consequences 
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fa<  int;  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  price- 
support  reductions  already  provided 
for  in  H  R   4196, 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  thie  House  believe  that  the  price- 
support  cut  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  have  significant  consumer  sav- 
ings. Historically,  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  1961,  the  milk  price  sup- 
port was  reduced  by  over  9  percent. 
Retail  prices  fell  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

This  year,  farm  milk  prices  in  Flori- 
da have  dropped  by  95  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  store  price  of  milk 
has  been  unchanged. 

Milk  and  dairy  product  costs  have 
consistently  run  far  below  the  con- 
sumer price  inde.x  and  below  the  price 
for  all  foods.  Had  the  price  of  milk 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  CPI.  the  av 
erage  price  of  a  half  gallon  of  whole 
milk  today  would  be  $1.49—33  percent 
higher  than  the  actual  price  of  $1.12 
per  half  gallon. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
able  amendment  would  cost  taxpayers 
$1.4  billion  more  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  than  has  been  allocated  to  dairy 
and  the  budget  for  these  2  years. 

Early  this  year.  I  introduced  dairy 
legislation  which  would  have  been  far 
preferrable  to  the  bill  currently  before 
the  House.  My  plan  called  for  reduc- 
tion in  production  from  a  3-year  base 
period,  accomplished  by  strong  sanc- 
tions against  overproduction.  My  plan 
would  have  provided  for  increased 
price  supports  for  those  dairy  farmers 
who  stayed  within  their  production 
targets  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  plan  would  have  been  fairer 
than  that  provided  in  H.R.  4196  be 
cause  it  would  have  penalized  only 
those  farmers  responsible  for  overpro- 
duction. Despite  its  defects,  however. 
H.R.  4196  offers  a  far  more  .sensible, 
realistic  and  fair  means  of  reducing 
surplus  dairy  production  than  the 
meat-ax  approach  taken  by  the  Con- 
able  amendment. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  4196  can  be  im- 
proved. The  rule  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  on 
Wednesday  to  extend  the  paid  diver- 
sion program  from  15  month.s  to  21 
months.  The  effect  would  be  to  insure 
that  the  diversion  program  will  run 
concurrently  with  the  other  1981  farm 
bill  programs. 

The  extension  would  encourage 
greater  participation  by  farmers.  My 
amendment  will  provide  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  program  to  insure  that 
farmers  cull  cows  so  that  production 
does  not  jump  back  up  immediately 
upon  the  end  of  the  diversion  program 
in  1985. 

The  15-month  program  is  inad- 
equate because  farmers  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  praticipate  in  such  a 
short  program.  Participation  would  re- 
quire the  sale  of  cows  at  slaughter- 
house prices.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 


gram they  would  face  the  need  to  pur- 
chase cows  at  sharply  higher  prices.  A 
15-month  diversion  program  is  simply 
too  short  to  make  such  transactions 
economical  for  farmers. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  rule  will 
make  in  order  this  important  improv 
ing  amendment. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  voted  against  a 
procedural  motion  which  would  have 
sent  the  dairy  legislation  immediately 
to  conference  with  the  Senate  without 
any  consideration  by  the  full  House  of 
dairy  legislation.  I  did  so  because  of 
my  belief  that  the  House  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  as  the  Senate 
had  to  consider  improving  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation.  I  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  unfair  to  choke  off 
House  consideration  after  the  Senate 
had  had  the  opportunity  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  to  consider 
many  amendments  to  the  legislation 
and  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  various  amendments  at 
great  length. 

In  summary.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  the  legislation  approved 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
already  demands  a  level  of  sacrifice 
from  dairy  farmers  demanded  of  no 
other  farmers.  I  urge  them  to  support 
my  amendment  to  extend  the  paid  di- 
version program  in  order  to  increase 
the  chances  of  success  for  this  pro- 
gram. Finally.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Conable  amendment  which 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  more,  provide 
inadequate  relief  to  consumers  and 
devastate  the  small  dairy  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  and  particularly,  the 
upper  Midwest.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


/.AHI.OCKI   AMKNUMKNT  TO 

HOUSK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40.3 

'Mr      ZABLOCKI     asked     and     was 

g\\<u  p»-rnii.s.sion  to  addre.s.s  the  House 

for  I  nunutf  and  to  revi.sc  and  extend 

hi.s  riTTiark.s  > 

Mr.  ZAHLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  tini.  rniT"iv  to  advi.se  mv  col- 
leagues iha-  I  t,,f.r  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  H(i :.  .  .l.jint  Re.solution  iO'.i 
that  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
today.  If  the  rule  tomorrow  on  the 
continuing  resolution  is  adopted,  the 
amendment  would  be  in  order  to  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  Mr  Ixsno, 
together  witti  Mr   Kemp 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as 
to  what  the  amendment  I  intended  to 
introduce,  or  will  offer  tomorrow, 
would  contain.  Therefore,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  will  insert  a  section- 
by-section  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Basically  the  amendment  provides 
the  authorization  for  those  programs 
which  are  being  appropriated  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs  by  the  Long 
amendment,  thus  insuring  an  orderly 
legislative  process  insofar  as  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  section-bysection  analysis  of 
the  amendment  follows; 

Section  by-Section  Analysis  of  Zablocki 
Amendment 

Provisions  at  the  start  of  the  amendment 
prior  to  Title  Il-Intematlonal  Security  and 
Development  Assistance  Authorizations  Act 
of  1983'  are  technical  in  nature  to  help  in 
placing  the  provisions  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment in  the  appropriate  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

TITLE  II— international  SECURITY  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION  PROVI- 
SIONS 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olin)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4196)  to 
stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
and  to  enable  milk  producers  to  estab- 
lish, finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  dairy  product  pro- 
motion to  improve,  maintain,  and  de- 
velop markets  for  dairy  products,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


UMI 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill.  H.R   4196. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Section  201.  Short  title 
This  .section  cites  the  title  of  provisions 
added  by  the  Zablocki  amendment  as  the 
International   Security    and    Development 
Assistance  Authorizations  Act  of  1983". 

Section  202.  Authomations  of 
appropriations 

Section  202(a)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  President  of  Sl.315.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  section  23  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  Section  23  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  extend  direct  credit  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  direct  credits. 

This  section  also  sets  a  ceiling  of 
$4,446,500,000  on  the  principal  amount  of 
VMS  guaranteed  loans  that  may  be  ex- 
tended for  fiscal  year  1984, 

Section  202(b)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  various  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (referred  to  below  as  the 
Act)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  authorizations 
are: 

The  $725,213,000  to  carry  out  Section  103 
of  the  Act.  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 
and  Nutrition:  $244,600,000  to  carry  out  Sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Act,  Population: 
$133,400,000  to  carry  out  Section  104(c)  of 
the  Act.  Health:  $121,477,000  to  carry  out 
Section  105  of  the  Act,  Education  and 
Human  Resources  Development: 

$160,000,000  to  carry  out  Section  106  of  the 


Act     Enrrt^N     Private   VoUinlary    Organiza- 
tions, and  Selected  Development   Activities 
(including  $10,000,000  for  Science  and  Tech^ 
nologv);   $103,000,000  to  carry   out    Section 
121    of    the    Act,    Sahel    Development    Pro^ 
gram    $30,000,000  to  carry  out  Section  ~14 
of  the  Act.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad   $266,214,000  to  carrv  out  Chapter  J 
of  Part  I  of  the  Act.  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Programs:  $47,000,000  to  carry  out 
Section  481   of  the  Act,  International  Nar- 
cotics Control:  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  Sec^ 
tion  491  of  the  Act.  International  Disaster 
Assistance;     $3,074,000,000     to     carry     out 
Chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  the  Act.  Economic 
Support  Fund  (ESF):  $639,700,000  to  carry 
out  Section  503  of  the  Act.  Military  Assist- 
ance   Program:    $56,452,000    to    carry    out 
Chapter  5  of  Part  II  of  the  Act.  Internation- 
al     Military      Education      and      T'-aining, 
$46  200.000  to  carry  out  Chapter  6  of  Part  11 
of  '  the     Act,     Peacekeeping     Operations; 
«22  000  000  to  carry  out  Section  661  of  the 
\ct'  Trade  and  Development  Program;  and 
$370,000,000  to  carry  out  Section  667  of  the 
Act  Operating  Expenses. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  International 
Organizations  and  Programs  are  earmarked 

^leo'oOO.OOO  for  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program.  $52,500,000  for  the  United 
NaUons  Children's  Fund.  $17,500,000  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
«15  000,000  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can' Slates  development  assistance  pro- 
grams $10,000,000  for  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program,  $2,300,000  for  the 
World         Meteorological  Organization 

s'' 000  000  for  the  United  Nations  Capital 
Development  Fund,  $1,000,000  for  the 
United  Nations  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram for  Southern  Africa,  $500,000  for  the 
United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  the 
Decade  for  Women,  $150,000  for  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  Endan_ 
gered  Species,  $2,000,000  for  the  World 
Food  Program,  $500,000  for  the  United  Na- 
S  InstHute  for  Namiba,  $343,000  for  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa  and  $50,000  for  the  United  Nations 
Voluntary  Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture 

Section  202(C)  authorizes  $3,000,000  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation. 

Section  202(d>  authorizations  appropna^ 
tions  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1984 
of  $116,000,000.  ,   ,.  .  ^ 

Section   202(e)  allows  appropriations   for 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  anci  the 
Inter-American    Foundation    notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  an  authorization. 
Section  203.  Assistance  for  Israel  and  Egypt 
Section  203(a)(1)  amends  Section  31  of  the 
Arms     Export     Control     Act     to    ^-armark 
$1  700  000.000  in  aggregate  FMS  direct  crea- 
its'  and  loans  and  guaranteed  loans  for  Israe 
for      fiscal      year      1984       Of      this      total 
$850,000,000    is    also    Pa'-f"^'''^';'^.^'"  „™o 
direct  credits.  Also  within  the  $1.  ,00,000.000 
total    this   subsection   provides   that    up   to 
$300  000.000  may  be  made  available  for  Lavi 
program  research   and  development   m   the 
United  Stales  and  up  to  $250,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  services  in  Israel. 

Section  203(a)'2i  amends  section  .ll'C-  ol 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  continue 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984  of  favor^ 
able  repayment  terms  for  Israel  These 
terms  provide  for  long-term  repayment.  30 
years  including  an  initial  10  year  grace 
period  on  repayment  of  principal,  and  re- 
lease of  contractural  liability  to  repay  the 


United  Stales  for  a!!  $850  million  o!  :t.-  FMS 
direct  credits  for  fiscal  year  1984 

Section  203(b)  earmarks  $465,000,000  FMS 
direct  credits  for  Egypt  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
and  releases  Egypt  of  its  contractual  liabil- 
,ty  to  pay  the  United  States  for  these  direct 
credits  The  subsection  also  earmarks  $900 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  m  FMS  guaran- 
teed loans  for  Egypt 

Section  203(c)  provides  extended  repay- 
ment terms  on  FMS  guaranteed  loans  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  Egypt,  Turkey.  Greece, 
Somalia.  Sudan,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea^ 
These  terms  provide  for  repayment  in  30 
years  including  an  initial  10-year  grace 
period  on  repayment  of  principal. 

Secaon  204.  Termination  of  assistance 
programs  for  Syria 
This  section  adds  to  Chapter  4  of  Part  11 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  a  new  section 
concerning  termination  of  aid  to  Syria. 

It  requires  that  no  funds  may  be  used  to 
make  payment  or  reimbursement  to  the 
government  of  Syria  or  for  the  delivery  of 
anv  goods  or  .services  to  that  governm<^nt.  It 
directs  that  previously  obligated  funds  for 
U  S  assistance  programs  for  Syria  be  deobli- 
eated  except  for  those  u.sed  for  training 
programs  in  the  United  States,  compensa- 
tion of  U.S.  contractors,  and  expenses  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  full  and  complete  ter- 
mination of  the  Syria  aid  program. 

This  provision  is  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  Long  amendment  but  includes  some 
technical  strengthening  language  to  ensure 
that  the  complete  severance  of  the  L.b.  aia 
program  for  Syria  is  carried  out. 

Section  205.  El  Salvador 
This  section  provides  that  not  more  than 
70^.  of  the  amount  made  available  for  mili- 
tary assistance  lo  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year 
1984  mav  be  expended  until  Salvadoran  au- 
thorities" have  substantially  concluded  all  in- 
vestigative actions  in  the  case  of  those 
charged  with  the  death  of  four  American 
churchwomen  in  1980.  and  have  brought 
the  accused  to  trial  and  have  obtained  a  ver- 

This  section  further  provides  that  not 
more  than  90-,  of  the  amount  made  avail^ 
able  for  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
for  fiscal  year  1984  may  be  expended  until 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  not  taken 
anv  action  which  would  modify,  alter,  sus- 
pend or  terminate  the  land  reform  program 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
beneficiaries  or  potential  beneficiaries:  and, 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues to  make  documented  progress  on  imple- 
menting the  land  reform  program. 

Section  206.  Minonly  sct-aside 
This  section  provides  that  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist^ 
ance  Act  be  available  only  for  activities  of 
economically  and  socially  disadvantagexl  en- 
terprises, historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  private  voluntary  o"-gamz,ations 
controlled  bv  Black  Americans,  Hispanic 
Americans  or  other  individuai.s  who  are  eco- 
nomically and  socially  d'-'^^dvantaged  as  de^ 
fined  bv  .section  133(c.<5).B>  and  (O  of  the 
International  Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1977. 

Section  207.  Minontv  resource  center 
This  section  states  that  none  of  the  for 
eign  assistance  funds  for  f's^a  >«"ar  1984 
may  be  used  to  ehmmale  the  Minority  Re- 
^urce  Center  as  a  separate  and  distmct 
enUty  within  AID,  including  implementa^ 
tion  of  a  con.solidation  of  the  Center  with 


the  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Busi- 
ness Utili7ation, 

(This  provision   is   a   response   to   reports 
earlier  this  vear  that  AID  was  considering 
the  elimination   of   the   Minority   Resource 
Center  as  a  separate  entity  within  AID.) 
Section  208.  Providing  for  orderly 
emigration  from  Haiti 
This  section  states  the  seitse  of  the  Con- 
gress that  up  to  $24  million  m  development 
assistance   funds  and  up  to  $10  million  in 
ESF  should  be  made  available  for  develop- 
ment assistance  for  Haiti,  subject  to  a  Presi- 
dential determination  that  the  Government 
of  Haiti;  .^.     ,.  „ 

(1)  is  continuing  to  cooperate  with  ttie 
U  S  in  halting  illegal  emigration  to  the  U.S. 
from  Haiti;  (2)  is  cooperating  fully  in  imple- 
menting U.S.  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  m  Haiti;  (3)  is 
continuing  to  comply  with  the  fiscal  per- 
formance targets  set  by  the  IMF.  and  (4)  is 
making  a  concerted  and  significant  effort  to 
improve  the  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country  by  implementing  the  political  re- 
forms which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  m  Haiti.  The  President 
is  further  required  to  report  on  Haiti  s  com- 
pliance with  these  provisions  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

This  section  further  states  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  development  as- 
sistance and  ESF  to  Haiti  should  be  provid- 
ed through  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions The  section  also  exempts  programs 
with  Haiti  to  assist  in  halting  illegal  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  Slates  from  the  Section 
660    prohibition    on    assistance    for    police 

training. 

This  provision  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that    currently    contained    in    the    law.    it 
merely    updates   and    extends    the   current 
law. 
Secfton  209.  Pnvate  sector  revolving  fund 
This  section  incorporates  into  HJ.  Res. 
403  the  Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund  as 
contained  m  .section  407  of  H.R.  2992.  the 
International     Security     and     Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983.  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May  1 1.  198J- 
The    purpose   of   the   fund   Is   to   create   a 
source  of  funds  which  can  be  used  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  private  enterprise  m 
developing  countries.  T>^ivat.P 

Following  IS  the  description  of  the  Privat^ 
Sector  Revolving  Fund  contained  in  H^ 
Repl  98-182,  the  report  on  H.R.  2992  and 
the  provision  as  set  forth  in  section  40/  of 
H.R.  2992,  as  reported: 
Section  407.  Pnvate  sector  revolving  fund 
Section  407  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
108  to  pan  1,  chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  As _ 
sistance  Act  establishing  a  revolving  fund 
for  private  enterprise  activities. 

Subsection  i  a )-Authonty -Subsection 
<a>  states  that  it  is  important  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  growth  of  pnvate 
enterprise  in  developing  countnes.  It  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  a  revolving 
fund  account  lo  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
which  shall  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions The  purpo.se  of  the  revolving  fund  is 
to  create  a  source  of  funds  which  can  be 
made  available  for  a  variety  of  innovative 
private  sector  activities. 

Subsection  (b)-Funds.-Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  up  to  $20  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  of  funds  appropnated  to  accounts  in 
chapter  1  of  part  I  may  be  deposited  m  this 
account  In  fact,  the  budget  presentation  re- 
quesU  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  lor 
the  revolving  fund  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
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$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1985  This  fund  is 
to  bf  used  for  private  sector  activities;  funds 
provided  under  section  106  or  other  sections 
of  the  act  may  also  be  used  for  other  private 
sector  activities.  Income  and  reflows  accru- 
ing to  the  fund,  including  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  from  the  fund,  return  of  capital, 
capital  gains  and  fees  charged  for  transac 
tions.  will  be  deposited  in  the  fund  for  fur 
ther  use.  Funds  m  the  account  may  be  in 
vested  in  U.S.  obligations. 

Subsection  (ex  1  )-Obligations  and  waiv 
ers.— Subsection  (cxD  provides  that  funds 
may  be  made  available  from  the  revolving 
fund  on  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Although  after  several  years  the  revolving 
fund  will  require  no  appropriated  funds,  ob- 
ligations from  the  fund  must  be  provided 
for  in  advance  in  appropriation  acts. 

The  executive  branch's  draft  legislation 
provided  that  the  revolving  fund  could  oper 
ate  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  ■  As  the  committee  generally  does  not 
grant  such  broad  authority,  it  instead  pro- 
vided in  sub.section  (cuit  waivers  from  two 
specific  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  sections  620(r)  and  604(a) 

Section  620(r)  prohibiLs  the  forgiveness  of 
any  loan  extended  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  As  all  other  assistance  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  provided  to  gov- 
ernment, or  with  recipient  government 
guarantees,  such  a  requirement  is  appropri- 
ate. The  revolving  fund,  however,  is  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  business  enterprises,  not  to 
governments. 

Section  604(a)  of  the  act  gives  preference 
to  U.S.  procurement.  Such  a  requirement  on 
an  indigenous  business  operation  potentially 
could  place  it  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
If  the  revolving  fund  is  to  encourage  the 
private  sector,  it  should  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  market  forces,  and  government  regula 
tions  and  requirements  should  be  removed 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible 

Subsection  (ci(Z)-Policy  guidelines.— Sub- 
section (c)<2)  provides  policy  guidelines  that 
were  absent  from  the  draft  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch.  It  recon- 
firms that  the  revolving  fund  must  support 
projects  consistent  (i)  with  the  policies  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  (ii)  with  the 
development  priorities  of  the  host  country 
Each  government  has  its  own  development 
priorities,  tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of 
that  country  and  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. U.S.  assistance  is  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  developmental  impact  of 
U.S.  assistance  can  best  be  maximized  by 
supporting  objectives  which  it  shares  with 
the  host  government.  Furthermore,  the 
funds  must  be  used  to  support  the  activities 
authorized  by  the  functional  accounts,  sec- 
tions 103-106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
In  order  to  maximize  the  impact  of  the  as 
sistance,  projects  supported  by  the  revolving 
fund  must  have  a  demonstration  effect,  and 
be  innovative,  and  they  must  be  financially 
viable. 

Projects  must  also  maximize  the  develop- 
ment impact  appropriate  to  the  host  coun- 
try. For  many  developing  countries  under- 
employment-unemployment and  lack  of 
technology  and  know  how  are  two  principal 
bottlenecks  to  development.  Assuming  cap- 
ital is  short  and  labor  abundant,  a  project 
supported  by  the  revolving  fund  should  seek 
to  maximize  employment  creation— obvious- 
ly not  to  the  extreme  of  making  a  project 
economically  uncompetitive— and  minimize 
the  use  of  capital.  Projects  also  should  seek 
to  transfer  technology  and  knowledge  ap 
proprlate  to  the  level  of  development  of  the 


country  and  the  factors  of  production  rele- 
vant to  the  particular  project. 

Finally,  this  sub.section  provides  that  as- 
sistance from   the  revolving  fund  be  made 
available  primarily  to  small  business  enter 
prises  and  cooperatives  which  currently  are 
not    receiving    necessary    business    support 
.services.  It  further  provides  that,  in  deter 
mining    whether   an    enterprise    is   a   small 
business  enterprise.  AID  shall  take  into  con 
sideration   the   enterprises   total    net    fixed 
ussel.s  and  number  of  employees,   together 
with  the  relevant  definition  utilized  by  the 
host  country  government  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment   and    other   international    organiza- 
tions.  Economic  and  development   research 
indicates  that  it  is  the  small  entrepreneurs 
who:    (1)    Are    most    disadvantaged,    have 
greater  difficulty  gaining  acce.ss  to  credit, 
expertise,    and    technology,    and    are    most 
likely  not  to  be  .served  by  existing  support 
ser\ices:  and  (2)  make  the  greatest  contribu 
tlon  to  employment  generation.  It  is  there 
fore  most  appropriate  to  concentrate  the  re 
sources  of  the  revolving  fund  on  small  busi- 
ness. The  appropriate  target  population  will 
vary  from  country  to  country,  depending  on 
the  level  of  development  of  the  country  and 
of  the  private  sector,  and  even  from  project 
to  project  depending  on  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  project   Therefore  the  commit 
tee  has  not  provided  a  specific  definition  of 
.small  enterprise  in  the  .statute,  in  order  to 
allow  the  revolving  fund  to  be  used  to  re- 
spond to  particular  circumstances.  However, 
it  IS  the  clear  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
the   bulk   of   the   resources   te   targeted   to 
small  enterprises. 

Subsection  (cJ<3/ -Limitations.— Subaec- 
tion  (c)(3)  places  various  limitations  on  the 
operation  of  the  revolving  fund.  Not  more 
than  $3  million  may  be  made  available  to 
any  one  project.  The  revolving  fund  is  de- 
signed to  leverage  its  resources  and  to  pro 
vide  the  margin  of  financing  for  commer 
cially  viable  projects  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  funded.  The  fund  should  finance  as 
many  projects  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
propriate not  to  concentrate  the  resources 
of  the  fund  in  a  few  large  projects. 

The  revolving  fund  cannot  finance  more 
than  50  percent  of  an  investment  project, 
and  there  must  be  substantial  indigenous  fi- 
nancing This  requirement  is  intended  to 
insure  that  the  revolving  fund  support  what 
are  basically  indigenous  business  enterprises 
and  that  AID  not  be  in  the  position  of  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  capitalization  of  an 
enterprise.  The  committee  considered  re- 
stricting AID'S  participation  to  25  percent, 
which  probably  should  be  the  actual  maxi- 
mum range  for  most  projects  in  order  to  le- 
verage AID'S  resources,  and  requiring  ma- 
jority indigenous  financing,  but  recognizes 
that  there  may  be  .some  instances  in  which 
only  revolving  fund  participation  of  near  50 
percent  will  permit  a  project  to  commence 
and  in  which  part  of  the  financing  might  be 
from  some  other  source  outside  the  country, 
such  as  the  IFC  or  World  Bank.  The  com 
mittee  therefore  has  provided  a  limitation 
more  flexible  than  it  would  expect  to  be 
used  in  most  projects. 

In  order  to  make  clear  that  the  resources 
of  the  revolving  fund  should  benefit  as 
many  countries  as  po.ssible.  the  committee 
set  a  limit  that  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  resources  of  the  revolving  fund  can  be 
used  in  any  one  country  In  fact,  10  percent 
or  less  would  be  a  more  appropriate  ceiling, 
and  the  committee  would  expect  the  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  managed  under  a  guideline  in 
that  range,  once  it  is  fully  operative.  Again. 
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the  committee  sought  to  auiai  makiriK  the 
sUtute  unnecessarily  rigid,  while  making 
clear  the  policies  which  should  govern  the 
revolving  fund. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  levi niK'  of  Uk 
revolving  fund,  the  bulk  of  the  revolving 
fund  resources  should  be  directed  to  inter 
mediary  institutions— such  as  financial  in 
termediaries  and  other  business  entities 
which  service  other  business  enterpri.ses.  As 
with  other  AID  resources,  it  Is  important  to 
maximize  the  multiplier  and  institution- 
building  effect  of  specific  projects.  However, 
as  there  may  well  be  other  projects  which 
are  important  to  support  as  they  introduce 
new  business  techniques  or  other  benefits, 
the  committee  did  not  require  that  every 
project  involve  an  intermediary  organiza- 
tion. 

Loans  from  the  revolving  fund  must  be  at 
or  near  rates  otherwise  available  to  the  re- 
cipient. In  order  to  insure  that  AID  encour- 
age and  support,  but  that  it  not  subsidize 
private  enterprises,  it  Is  appropriate  that  all 
\oaj\s  be  at  market  rates,  or  at  near  market 
rates  except  where  business  enterprises  will 
incur  extraordinary  expenses  (as  in  the  case 
with  financial  intermediaries  which  incur 
heavy  administrative  expenses  in  providing 
small  loans  to  small  businesses).  Loans  at 
market  or  near  market  rates  will  also  max! 
mize  the  return  to  the  revolving  fund  and 
increase  the  number  of  projects  which  can 
be  supported. 

Subsection  (dt-Ceiling  on /unds. -Subsec- 
tion (d)  places  a  $100  million  cap  on  the  size 
of  the  revolving  fund.  It  is  AID'S  intention 
to  fund  the  revolving  fund  at  $20  million 
per  year  for  a  3-year  period  and  to  capitalize 
the  fund  further  through  loan  repayments. 
Reflows  which  would  put  the  assets  of  the 
revolving  fund  above  $100  million  must  be 
remitted  to  the  Treasury 

The  cap  on  the  assets  of  the  revolving 
fund  of  $100  million,  the  figure  recommend- 
ed by  AID.  is  designed  to  permit  the  re- 
sources of  the  fund  to  increase  to  a  level 
which  would  permit  a  reasonable  annual  op- 
erating level  without  allowing  the  fund  to 
collect  resources  beyond  what  could  appro 
priately  be  utilized. 

Subsection  (d)  also  provides  that  when 
there  are  sufficient  funds  available  in  the 
revolving  fund,  repayments  may  be  made  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  until  the  total  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  has  been  repaid,  at 
which  time  the  fund  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  nonappropriated  funds. 

Subsection  'e>— fee —Subsection  (e)  pro 
vides  that  AID  may  charge  a  fee  when  car- 
rying out  activities  with  funds  from  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Subsection  ( J i~ Termination.— Subsection 
(fi  provides  that,  in  the  event  the  revolving 
fund  is  terminated,  all  unobligated  funds 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Subsection  lg>-Congresstonal  notifica- 
tion.—Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  re- 
volving fund  projects  will  be  governed  by 
the  existing  congressional  notification  re- 
guirements  in  section  634A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  with  the  clarification  that 
notification  can  be  provided  prior  to  15  days 
before  the  obligation  of  funds.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  early  notification 
and  help  identify  any  problems  early  on. 
thereby  avoiding  the  possibility  of  deferring 
a  project  at  the  last  moment  because  of  con- 
gressional concerns. 

Subsection  (hi— Annual  report. —Subsec- 
tion (h)  requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  re- 
volving fund.  The  report  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  sufficient  informa- 


tion to  evaluate  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  revolving  fund,  particularly  the 
development  impact  of  projects  supported 
by  the  revolving  fund. 

Section  210— Antiterrorism  assistance 
program 

This  section  incorporates  into  H  J  Res. 
403  the  Antiterrorism  Assistance  Program 
as  contained  in  Title  II  of  H.R.  2992.  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983.  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  May  17.  1983. 
except  that  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  this  program  is  limited  to  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Following  is  the  description  of  the  Anti- 
terrorism Assistance  Program  authorization 
as  contained  in  H.  Rept.  98-182.  the  Report 
on  H.R.  2992  filed  with  the  House  on  May 
17: 

TITLE  II.  ANTITERRORISM  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

This  title  creates  a  new  chapter  8  in  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  antiter- 
rorism assistance.  It  states  the  purposes  for 
which  such  assistance  is  provided.  It  stipu- 
lates that  training  services  shall  be  provided 
only  in  the  United  States  and  limits  U.S.  ad- 
visers overseas  to  30-day  periods.  It  prohib- 
its the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  com- 
modities included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List 
and  requires  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  be  consulted  in  program  develop- 
ment and  implementation.  The  new  chapter 
8  also  provides  for  30-day  prior  notification 
of  any  proposed  assistance  under  this  new 
program.  It  provides  for  grants  and  sales  of 
commodities  and  services  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  provides  transfer  author- 
ity of  up  to  $2.5  million  from  existing  fiscal 
year  1983  military  assistance  funds.  Finally, 
it  authorizes  appropriations  of  $5  million 
for  antiterrorism  assistance  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  provides  for  an  annual 
report  on  program  activities,  includes  such 
assistance  under  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and  es- 
tablishes September  30.  1985.  as  the  expira- 
tion date  for  the  program. 

Section  201.  Establishment  of  program 
Section   201   creates   a   new   chapter  8   in 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  an- 
titerrorism assistance.  New  chapter  8  con- 
sists of  seven  sections. 

New  section  571  provides  general  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  furnish,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine,  assistance  to  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  their  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  deter  terrorists  and 
terrorist  groups  from  engaging  in  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts. 

New  section  572  provides  that  activities 
conducted  under  new  chapter  8  shall  be  de- 
signed for  three  purposes:  To  enhance  the 
antiterrorism  skills  of  friendly  countries,  to 
strengthen  our  bilateral  lies  with  friendly 
governments,  and  to  increase  respect  for 
human  rights. 

New  section  573  consists  of  five  subsec- 
tions. Subsection  <a)  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  prohibits  assistance  under 
the  act  to  foreign  law  enforcement  forces, 
services  and  commodities  may  be  granted  to 
eligible  countries  for  purpcses  of  new  chap- 
ter 8.  U.S.  Government  agencies  providing 
services  and  commodities  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  to  be  reimbursed  consistent  with 
agency  reimbursement  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  632  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 


Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  .services  and  commoditie.s  on  a  sale.s 
basis  to  eligible  countries,  subject  to  pay- 
ment in  advance  of  the  value  of  such  .serv- 
ices and  commodities.  Collect lon.s  are  to  be 
credited  to  the  currently  applicable  appro 
priation.  account,  or  fund  of  the  agencv  pro 
viding  such  services  and  commodities  FMS 
directs  credits  and  guaranteed  loans  may 
not  be  u.sed  by  eligible  countries  for  pay- 
ments on  such  services  and  commodities. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  shall  be  consulted  in 
program  development  and  implementation, 
including  the  countries  selected  and  the 
types  of  assistance  provided. 

Subsection  (did)  stipulates  that  training 
services  provided  under  this  chapter  may  be 
furnished  only  in  the  United  Slates. 

Subsection  (d)(2i  slates  thai  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel  may  provide  advice  overseas 
under  this  chapter  for  not  more  than  30 
days. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  prohibits  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Stale  from  engaging  in 
the  training  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
or  the  provision  of  services  under  this  new- 
chapter,  except  that  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Security  of  the  Department  of 
Stale  may  provide  training  and  services  to 
law  enforcement  personnel  for  the  physical 
protection  of  internationally  protected  per- 
sons and  related  facilities. 

Subsection  (d)(4)  prohibits  the  provision 
of  equipment  and  commodities  included  on 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List  established  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for  purposes 
of  new  chapter  8. 

Subsection  (d)(5)  prohibits  the  provision 
of  services,  equipment,  personnel,  or  facili- 
ties involved  in  intelligence  collection  as  de- 
fined in  Executive  Order  12333  of  December 
4.  1981.  but  permits  limited  training  in  the 
organization  of  intelligence  for  antiterror- 
ism purposes. 

Subsection  (e)  exempts  information  ex- 
change activities  conducted  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  under  other  authorities  of 
law  from  the  requirements  and  authorities 
of  new  chapter  S. 

New  section  574  consists  of  two  subsec- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  a  30-day  prior  noti- 
fication to  Congress  on  the  countries  to 
which  assistance  is  to  be  provided;  the 
types,  value,  terms,  and  duration  of  antiter- 
rorism assistance;  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  proposed  assistance  will  assist 
those  countries  in  deterring  terrorism.  This 
subsection  also  provides  that  upon  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  a  current  report  on  a  re- 
cipient country's  human  rights  record  is  to 
be  provided.  This  30-day  prior  notification 
applies  initially  to  all  recipient  countries 
and  subsequently  to  any  new  recipient  coun- 
try. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  antiterrorism  assist- 
ance program.  The  report  shall  include  a 
list  of  countries  receiving  antiterrorism  as- 
sistance in  the  preceding  and  upcoming 
fiscal  years,  and  the  place,  duration, 
number,  types,  and  terms  of  assistance  that 
has  been  or  will  be  provided. 

New  section  575  authorizes  $5  million  to 
carry  out  new  chapter  8  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  and  provides  that 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  new  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  New  section  575  also  provides  au- 
thority  to   tran.sfer   up   to   $2.5    million    in 


fiscal  year  1983  from  military  assistance 
funds  authorized  by  the  International  Secu- 
rity ancj  D(-\f-lopmenl  Cooperation  Ac;  of 
1981 

New  section  576  provides  that  an\  refer- 
ence in  any  law  to  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1061  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude reference  to  new  chapter  8. 

New  section  577  provides  for  expiration  of 
the  authorities  of  new  chapter  8  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  Funds  obligated  prior  to  that 
date  may  be  expanded  after  that  date. 
Section  202.  Conforming  amendmenti 

Section  202  amends  section 

502(B)<d)'2)(A)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  include  new  chapter  8  in  the  human 
rights  requirements  of  the  section.  Section 
202  also  amends  section  644'm)(5)  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  in  order  to  establish 
the  costing  formula  for  sales  of  commodities 
and  services  provided  to  friendly  foreign 
countries  under  new  chapter  8  The  value  of 
such  commodities  and  services  is  the  addi- 
tional costs  that  are  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  furnishing  antiterrorism  as- 
sistance. 

Section  203.  Effective  date 

Section  203  provides  that  the  antiterror- 
ism assistance  program  shall  take  effect 
upon  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING.  JR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  or(der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  debate  over  the  passage  of  the  bill 
approving  a  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day, which  the  President  has  now- 
signed,  so  degenerated  into  repeating 
false  or  misleadmg  information  and  in- 
nuendos  concerning  King.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  Robert  Kennedy  that 
many  of  those  allegations  are  being 
believed  by  millions  of  people  and  we 
are  now  threatened  with  the  new  holi- 
day becoming  an  annual  day  for  acri- 
mony rather  than  one  for  celebration. 

I  was  present  at  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee I  now  chair  when  extensive 
off-the-record  discussions  with  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  explored  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  of  telephone  taps.  King's 
associations,  and  Robert  Kennedy's 
authorization  of  the  taps. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  and 
the  reasons  for  keeping  the  statements 
relative  to  King  which  were  made  at 
the  hearing  off  the  record  no  longer 
exist. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  at  this  time  and  the 
number  of  downright  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  now  being  made.  I 
have  reserved  this  period  to  make  a 
statement  and  reveal  some  informa- 
tion I  hope  will  make  a  contribution 
toward  a  better  understanding  of 
these  matters. 

Since  1962,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handles  the 
funding  for  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  FBI  and  I  now  chair  that  sub- 
committee.   Since    justifying   the    FBI 
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budget  rt-qiiesLs  involves  cases  which 
have  not  yet  been  tried,  open  investi- 
gations, infortiiatiori  which  would 
expose  confidential  uiformants.  and 
security  matters,  the  hearings  are 
closed  and  more  sensitive  parts  are 
often  completely  off  the  record. 

On  two  or  three  iiecasions  when  J. 
Ed^'ar  Hoover  appeared  before  the 
subcomnultee  and  i-specially  in  the  ap- 
pearence  on  January  "J9.  1964.  several 
of  the  off  the  record  discussions  dealt 
with  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  the  sub- 
stantial FBI  resources  being  devoted 
to  civil  rights  cases,  including  investi- 
gations of  violence  by  some  of  the 
Klans.  including  some  matters  relating 
to  Martin  Luther  King,  which  have 
been  widely  di.scu.ssed  recently. 

Directly  involved  were  some  tele- 
phone taps.  It  has  now  been  decided 
by  a  court  that  tapes  which  include 
Martin  Luther  King  as  a  participant  in 
telephone  conversations  will  not  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  for  another  44 
years  but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
secure  their  release  immediately.  First 
hand  information  revealed  at  that 
1964  hearing  in  response  to  questions, 
convince  me  that  irrelevant  and  false 
allegations  have  been  made  and  re- 
peated so  often  relating  to  these  tapes 
and  the  reason  for  the  taps  that  an  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  all  involved. 

On  that  day,  January  29,  1964. 
Hoover  had  testified  that  the  FBI  had 
a  total  of  64  telephone  taps  in  exist- 
ence, that  everyone  of  the  64  related 
to  internal  security,  and  that  each  one 
of  the  64  taps  had  been  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  Attorney  General. 
While  many  people  assumed  the  FBI 
had  thousands  of  telephone  taps, 
while  private  investigators  and  compa- 
nies were  at  that  time  using  wiretaps 
on  a  wholesale  basis  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  President  Kennedys  assassina 
tion  2  months  earlier  was  under  way, 
the  number  of  taps  being  used  by  the 
FBI  had  in  fact  been  reduced  from  95 
the  year  before  to  64.  However,  the 
fact  that  taps  were  limited  to  those 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  that  he  said  the  only  ones  in  exist- 
ence on  that  date  involved  internal  se- 
curity raised  the  question  whether 
King's  telephones  were  among  those 
being  tapped,  and  if  so.  how  did  his 
telephone  fit  into  the  category  of  in- 
ternal security.  The  FBI  was  also 
heavily  involved  in  investigations  of 
civil  rights  violations,  so  an  extended 
discussion  followed  concerning  the 
whole  matter  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment led  by  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  FBI  were  involved. 

It  was  the  well  known  goal  of  the 
Communist  Party  leader.s  at  that  time 
to  Infiltrate,  exploit,  and  become 
active  in  organization.s  which  they 
hoped  might  be  influenced  to  use  vio- 
lence.  At   that   time,    the   Communist 


Party.  U.S.A..  still  labored  under  a 
belief  that  the  use  of  violence  would 
help  them  accomplish  their  goal,  and 
they  had  been  successful  in  infiltrat- 
ing a  few  labor  organizations  and  a 
farm  group,  both  of  which  eventually 
purged  them. 

There  were  also  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  who 
thought  violence  would  serve  their 
purpose;  and  by  early  1963.  the  FBI 
was  devoting  considerable  resources  to 
investigating  civil  rights  violations  in- 
cluding bombings,  assassinations,  and 
beatings  which  had  already  occurred 
or  were  being  planned.  They  were  se- 
curing information  from  within  both 
the  Klans  and  civil  rights  groups 
where  there  were  militants  prone  to 
the  use  of  violence.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  early  1963.  killing  or  beating 
a  leader  in  such  a  group  could  be  the 
catalyst  to  a  riot  and  it  was  that  fear 
which  a  few  months  later  cau.sed  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  at  first 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  August 
1963  civil  rights  demonstration  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Killing  or  beating  a 
leader  in  any  such  group  could  be  a 
catalyst  to  a  riot  and  a  few  dedicated 
Communists  were  among  those  whose 
purpose  would  be  served  by  influenc- 
ing militants  or  hiring  a  hit  man  to 
kill  or  injure  a  leader  whose  injury 
could  be  blamed  on  the  other  side. 

Hoover  told  us  that  day  that  several 
months  previous  the  FBI  had  obtained 
evidence  that  a  handful  of  individuals 
had  infiltrated  the  movement  led  by 
King,  and  that  two  of  these  individ- 
uals were  among  several  dozen  consid- 
ered to  be  the  inner  circle.  He  was  con 
vinced  that  there  was  ample  reason  to 
believe  these  two  individuals  could  be 
influenced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A.,  that  their  pri 
mary  allegiance  was  not  to  Kings  non- 
violent principles  and  that  they  would 
help  create  violence  or  be  willing  to 
help  get  King  out  of  the  way  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  serve  their  purpose. 

Hoover  also  said   he   had   no  doubt 
whatever  that  King  was  a  true  student 
of  Ghandi  and  totally  opposed  to  vio- 
lence and  would  not  change  and  that 
King's  sole  objective  was  to  rectify  le- 
gitimate grievances.  Hoover  said  that 
to  fulfill  the  FBI  responsibility,  he  be 
lieved  the  FBI  should  be  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  tap  the 
telephone  lines  those  two  individuals 
used.  Therefore,  he  gave  the  informa 
tion  to  Robert  Kennedy  for  his  consid 
eration. 

Since  one  of  the  two  individuals  who 
would  be  put  under  surveillance  had 
access  to  some  of  the  same  telephones 
King  used,  in  all  likelihood  tapes  se- 
cured from  taps  on  telephones  they 
had  access  to  would  at  times  include 
King's  conversations  even  though  his 
conversations  were  not  a  target  of  the 
lap.  Hoover  said  that  when  Kennedy 
was  presented  with  this  information 
concerning   a  possible  telephone   tap. 


Kennedy's  reaciiun  v^;i.'5  thai,  since 
King  was  not  an  object  for  the  tap. 
since  neither  he  nor  Hoover  doubted 
that  King  was  dedicated  to  nonvio- 
lence, and  since  protecting  King  from 
a  threat  to  his  safety  was  involved,  he 
would  talk  to  King  hcfdrr  niakinn  a 
decision. 

According  to  Hoover,  when  Kennedy 
talked  to  King  (I  believe  it  wa-s  in  June 
1963).  King  was  surprised  at  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  said  he  would  look  Into  it; 
but.  shortly  thereafter  King  told  Ken- 
nedy purging  someone  in  an  organiza- 
ton  such  as  he  was  leading  was  out  of 
the  question  and  besides,  one  of  the 
individuals  was  a  valuable  speech 
writer  whose  services  he  did  not  want 
to  lose.  Shortly  thereafter  Kennedy 
signed  the  order  authorizing  the  taps 
and  King  certainly  knew  from  that 
time  forward  that  telephones  which 
those  two  individual  associates  had 
access  to  might  be  tapped  and  that 
calls  they  made  to  any  other  tele- 
phone might  be  taped 

The  "I  have  a  dream  "  speech  and 
the  big  rally  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
had  occurred  August  28.  1963.  a  few 
months  prior  to  the  January  1964 
hearing.  Hoover  in  the  January  29 
hearing  also  related  how  law  enforce- 
ment officials  became  extremely  con- 
cerned when  they  received  informa- 
tion that  one  of  the  targeted  individ- 
uals would  be  with  King  on  the  plat- 
form and  that  in  fact  that  individual 
did  stand  only  an  arms  length  from 
King  at  the  rallly.  However,  he  .said 
steps  were  taken  to  make  sure  that 
that  individual  would  not  under  any 
condition  be  permitted  to  grab  the 
microphone. 

A  couple  of  months  prior  to  that 
January  1964  hearing.  King  and 
Hoover  had  traded  some  insults  pub- 
licly which  led  to  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing between  them. 

Hoover  said  he  answered  every  ques- 
tion King  asked  at  that  meeting  con- 
cerning the  surveillance  and  that  he 
had  not  heard  from  King  in  the  2 
months  that  had  expired  since  that 
meeting. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  prior  to  the 
Hoover-King  meeting.  King  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  wiretapping  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  meeting; 
but  according  to  Hoover  and  the 
events  related  above,  that  could  not  be 
true  While  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
King  told  anyone  else  in  his  group,  he 
was  well  aware  during  the  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  August  28  Washington, 
D.C..  demonstration  that  two  of  his  as- 
sociates were  under  active  surveil- 
lance, that  he  was  being  shadowed  for 
his  protection,  and  that  telephone 
taps  had  been  authorized,  and  why. 

Especially  in  the  past  few  weeks 
during  consideration  of  a  new  holiday, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  relevant  facts 
have  been  lost  to  most  people,  partly 


because  some  people  have  been  limited 
to  inadequate  information  and  partly 
because  some  people  liave  intentional- 
Iv  distorted  the  partial  facts  thai  are 
available.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the 
three  principals  Kennedy.  Hoover,  and 
King  are  here  to  clear  it  up.  but  this 
account  IS  as  near  firsthand  as  i.s  avail- 
able and  I  hope  it  will  make  a  positive 
contribution  toward  the  discu.ssion. 
The  relevant  facts  are  as  follows: 

First.  Two  pensons  who  the  FBI  be- 
lieved advocated  violence  and  could  be 
influenced  by  the  Communist  Party 
leadership,  had  infiltrated  and  were 
among  the  dozens  of  persons  in  the 
leadership  of  the  King  movement. 

Second.  Both  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Hoover  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
King  was  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  violence  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment or  for  any  other  purposes. 

Third.  The  FBI  and  the  Attorney 
General  believed  they  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
two  King  as.sociates. 

Fourth.  The  purpose  for  the  tap  of 
telephones  King  used  was  not  to  hear 
what  King  had  to  say  but  to  keep  sur- 
veillance on  those  two  as.sociates  who 
used  the  same  telephones,  and  the 
FBI  had  no  way  of  knowing  when 
those  two  individals  would  use  the 
telephones;  therefore.  King  conversa- 
tions were  taped  in  which  the  FBI  had 
no  interest  and  would  not  have  other- 
wise been  tapped.  Obviously,  if  they 
wanted  to  secure  information  on  King 
from  telephone  taps.  King  would  not 
have  been  told  what  telephones  those 
individuals  had  access  to  and  calls  by 
them  to  any  telephone  might  be 
tapped. 

Fifth.  The  FBI  and  Robert  Kennedy 
believed  the  safety  of  King  and  possi- 
bly hundreds  or  thousands  of  other 
citizens  was  also  involved. 

Sixth.  The  wiretaps  were  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  Attorney  General 
only  after  King  was  fully  informed 
that  it  would  be  done  and  why. 

Seventh.  King's  economic  theories 
were  in  no  way  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion to  tap  the  telephones  used  and 
calls  made  by  the  two  associates. 

Eighth.  Anything  that  is  on  those 
tapes,  King  knew  or  should  have 
known  might  be  recorded,  but  would 
be  immaterial  anyway  to  matters  con- 
cerning King  which  are  under  consid- 
eration in  1983. 

Ninth.  It  was  not  a  crime  to  associ- 
ate with  a  Communist  or  to  hold  any 
economic  theories  one  wanted  to. 
Finding  and  monitoring  those  persons 
who  advocated  violence  against  the 
Government  or  conspired  against  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  have  an  partici- 
pate in  such  Government  was  the  sole 
objective  for  the  taps  and  both  Hoover 
and  Kennedy  were  sure  King  was 
guilty  of  neither. 

Tenth.  Conversations  in  which  King 
was  a  participant  and  in  which  one  of 
the  two  individuals  was  not  a  partici- 


pant were  byproducts  of  a  tap  made 
for  another  purpose.  The  contents  of 
Kings  conversations  were  not  material 
to  the  purpose  for  the  taps  then  and 
they  are  irrelevant  to  the  ls.sues  con- 
cerning King  which  are  before  us 
today. 

It  IS  easy  for  people  20  years  later  to 
say  Robert  Kennedy  .should  not  have 
authorized  the  telephone  tap  and  to 
sav  the  taps  were  not  necessary  to 
help  assure  that  a  .small  group  could 
not  turn  one  of  those  mass  demonstra- 
tions to  violence,  but  in  fact  no  one 
knows  that  the  FBI  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
prevent  more  violence  or  prevent 
phvsical  harm  to  citizens  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  no  one  is  in  a  position  today 
to  prove  the  evidence  presented  to 
Kennedy  did  not  warrant  his  decision 
to  authorize  the  taps.  In  fact,  Kmp 
must  not  have  disagreed  with  Kenne- 
dy's conclusion  to  authorize  the  tap  or 
he  would  have  made  public  objections 
or  taken  .some  other  protest  action  at 
the  time. 

While  it  is  too  late  to  change  those 
decisions  made  in  1963.  the  matter  of 
what  to  do  with  the  tapes  is  one  which 
must  still  be  resolved.  A  court  has  pro- 
hibited their  release  for  another  44 
years  but  a  legal  action  now  seeks 
their  release  and  more  such  legal  ac- 
tions can  be  expected  m  the  future. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  tapes  were 
made,  no  longer  exists.  Whether  they 
are  released  now  or  44  years  from  now 
should  not  be  the  question  and  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  stories  relating 
to  King's  personal  life  or  economic  be- 
liefs which  were  allegedly  revealed  on 
the  tapes  are  wholly  immatenai. 

I  believe  these  tapes  containing  ir- 
relevant personal  conversations  by 
King  should  be  destroyed,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  a  policy  should  be  es- 
tablished of  immediately  destroying 
all  tapes  of  conversations  with  no  pro- 
bative or  continuing  value  in  law  en- 
forcement obtained  from  laps  which 
would  not  have  been  obtained  except 
as  a  byproduct  of  a  tapping  for  an  au- 
thorized purpose.  I  think  we  should 
end  the  argument  over  when  these  ir- 
relevant King  tapes  with  persons 
other  than  those  two  individuals  will 
be  released  by  ordering  their  destruc- 
tion now.  Whatever  is  on  those  tapes 
is  no  one's  business  other  than  the  de- 
ceased who  is  not  here  to  protect  him- 
self and  he  should  not  need  to  anyway. 
Any  discu.ssion  of  allegations  relat- 
ing to  either  King  or  Hoover  only 
serves  to  divert  attention  from  the 
central  relevant  facts.  Likewise,  any  al- 
legation that  Kennedy  authorized  the 
wiretap  because  he  thought  King  was 
a  Communist  sympathizer  is  not  only 
false  but  only  .serves  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  relevant  issues. 

The  relevant   fact  is  that  King  was 
the  leader  of  a  successful  movement 


which  resulted  in  this  countrv  making 
giant  steps  toward  eliminating  the  gap 
between  the  promises  in  the  14th 
amendment  and  its  fulfillment  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  that  he  was  de- 
termined and  did  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective by  nonviolent  mean.s  withm  the 
framework  of  the  Constiiution.  The 
telephone  taps  authorized  by  Kennedy 
were  m  no  way  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 
trating that  goal,  but  were  instead 
consistent  with  fulfilling  thai  goal. 
Also,  it  is  now  clear  that  had  that 
movement  not  adhered  to  Kings  de- 
terminalion  to  use  nonviolent  means 
10  accomplish  the  purpose,  there 
would  have  been  widespread  violence 
and  deaths  and  the  cause  would  have 
failed. 

It  is  unfortunate  thai  the  principals 
are  not  here  to  personally  keep  the 
record  straight  but  I  hope  revealing 
the  relevant  contents  of  that  hearing 
at  this  time  will  make  a  contribution 
toward  putting  those  matters  in  per- 
spective, will  help  to  counteract  some 
of  the  unjustified  conclusions  being  re- 
peated so  often  thai  they  are  smother- 
ing the  material  facts,  and  will  help 
encourage  the  passage  of  a  new  law  or 
guidelines  concerning  the  disposition 
of  tapes  from  telephone  laps  which  no 
longer  would  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  obtained. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN 
KARASIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  young  man  and  an  out- 
standing high  school. 

The  young  man's  name  is  Stephen 
Karasis  and  the  high  school  is  Bay 
Shore,  N.Y.  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

I  guess  it  was  about  2  years  ago  that 
young  Stephen  decided  that  what  he 
had  learned  pboui  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  Korea  was  not  adequate  and  over 
the  last  2  years,  he  and  other  students 
have  been  studying  the  issues  involved 
with  that  war,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
Korea. 

Stephen  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
while  outside  of  Bay  Shore  High 
School  there  was  a  memorial  plaque 
for  World  War  II  veterans,  there  was 
not  one  for  Korean  vets  and  Vietnam 
vets.  And  he  was  struck  by  what  he 
had  learned  about  the  way  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  were  treated  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
Bay  Shore  High  School  to  have  a 
plaque  placed  outside  it  to  commemo- 
rate the  sacrifice  that  the  citizens  of 
that  town  had  made  in  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 
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And  so  oil  Thurdsay  this  plaque  will 
be  dedicated  to  those  men  who  died 
for  their  country. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things 
about  this  and  I  say  it  with  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  is  a  vision  of  one 
that  something  needed  to  be  done, 
went  ahead  and  did  it  himself.  He 
raised  the  money  for  the  plaque  and 
organized  the  school. 

S.M  ral  years  ago,  Bay  Shore  High 
S<  hn.ii  wa.s  awarded  the  award  by 
Newsday  as  the  Most  Outstanding 
High  School.  The  money  from  that 
fund  has  paid  for  the  plaque. 

Whether  you  agreed  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  not,  a  recognition  of  the 
lessons  of  that  war  is  something  that 
all  students  and  all  Americans  need  to 
pay  careful  attention  to.  because  as  we 
debate  the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  we  are 
also  debating  the  lessons  of  Grenada 
and  the  lessons  of  Lebanon. 

As  a  great  power  and  as  a  democracy 
we  have  tremendous  responsibilities. 
And  with  those  responsibilities  goes 
the  requirement  for  us  to  use  force  ju- 
diciously. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
men  who  died  for  our  country  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea,  we  should  learn  sever- 
al lessons. 

The  lessons  are  that  force  must  be 
used  judiciously,  that  when  we  apply 
force  for  political  ends  we  need  to 
have  a  very,  very  clear  vision  of  what 
it  is  we  want  to  accomplish.  The  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  part  of  that 
vision.  They  should  concur  in  the  deci- 
sion and  they  should  be  prepared,  if 
military  force  is  appropriate,  for  a 
long  stay.  Because  modern  forces  that 
the  United  States  or  our  allies  may  be 
arrayed  against  in  the  future  are  no 
longer  the  Third  World  soldiers  with 
spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  They  are. 
in  many  instances,  as  well  armed  as 
the  troops  from  our  country  who  may 
face  them.  And  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  eventuality. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
ality that  the  great  superpowers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  not 
always  the  best  force  to  use.  that 
there  are  times  when  rather  than  risk- 
ing the  prestige  and  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  it  might  be  more  appro- 
priate to  use  the  United  Nations  and 
more  neutral  forces. 

I  speak  of  Lebanon  when  I  speak  of 
that  lesson,  for  as  we  sit  here  today 
commemorating  those  who  died  in 
Vietnam,  we  should  also  recognize 
those  who  died  in  our  community  re- 
cently in  Lebanon  and  in  Grenada. 
Young  Steven  Bullis  from  Islip,  just 
last  Friday  there  wa.s  a  memorial  serv- 
ice. Ht'  difd  ID  Lebanon.  And  Kenneth 
William  Hutcht-r.  v^, ho  died  in  Grena- 
da 

We  vi,!!!  debate  long  and  hard  the 
historie.s  ut  those  conflicts,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  those  men  and 
remember  the  Vietnam-era  veterans  as 
well  who  died    t)ecau.se  in  remembering 


them  we  teach  ourselves  lessons  and  in 
teaching  ourselves  lessons,  we  under 
stand  that  in  the  future  we  have  a 
better  insight  into  the  vision  of  the 
force  that  we  may  apply  and  the 
policy  around  which  It  is  applied. 

Let  me  just  quote  briefly  from  the 
plaque  that  will  go  outside  at  the  high 
school.  It  comes  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's 1917  speech  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  And  he  appropriately  summa- 
rizes the  views  that  I  have  toward 
these  men  who  have  sacrificed  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  and  Grenada  and  in 
Lebanon. 

We  cannot  turn  baclt.  we  can  only  go  for- 
ward with  lifted  cye.s  and  freshened  spirit  to 
follow  the  vision. 

My  congratulations  to  my  friends  at 
Bay  Shore  and  particularly  Stephen. 


D  1440 


LEAP    BEFORE    YOU    LOOK:    THE 
FCCS    ACCESS    CHARGE    DEC! 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week,  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  legislation  dealing  with  tele- 
phone rates  and  the  recent  access 
charge  decision  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  I  believe  will  be  helpful 
in  understanding  this  complex  and 
controversial  issue. 

The  report,  entitled  'Leap  Before 
You  Look:  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  Access  Charge  De 
cision"  (House  Rept.  98-454).  address- 
es the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
FCC  in  the  development  of  its  deci- 
sion. The  report  is  based  on  four  days 
of  public  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infer 
mation.  Justice,  and  Agriculture, 
which  I  chair. 

The  results  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  show  all  too  clearly  that 
the  FCC  did  a  poor  job  in  designing 
the  access  charge  plan.  The  FCC  out 
lined  four  factors  that  it  considered  to 
be  important  to  the  development  of  an 
equitable  plan.  Of  the  four,  two  stand 
out  as  critical— the  prevention  of  so- 
called  uneconomic  bypass  of  the  public 
telephone  network  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  universal  telephone  service. 
These  factors  are  e\ir' melv  important 
considerations  in  ilie  junnulation  of  a 
well-balanced  access  i  hnri:e  piim  Yet. 
by  its  own  admission,  the  h'C'C  did  not 
conduct  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
bypass  threat,  and  did  not  thoroughly 
consider  the  impact  of  its  plan  on  the 
continuation  of  universal  telephone 
service. 


The  Goveriinit  nt  <  )per;u  lori.s  Com 
mittee  formally  found  that:  First,  the 
access  charge  decision  radically  re- 
structures the  way  in  y.hi(li  (i\ed 
costs  of  local  telephone  .i  r'.  ire  are 
paid  and  that  the  burden  v.ili  tui!  to 
local  customer.s  e.  .nd.  ilie  access 
charge  plan,  p:i;'.  .irly  when  cou- 
pled with  intrastate  access  charges 
which  States  may  be  forced  to  impose 
to  mirror  the  FCC  action,  may  double 
or  triple  telephone  rates  in  the  next 
few  years— increases  independent  of  a 
myriad  of  other  rate  increases  result- 
ing from  other  regulatory  actions  al- 
ready underway;  third,  the  FCC  deci- 
sion will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
price  and  availability  of  telephone 
service  for  every  telephone  user,  no 
matter  how  big  or  how  small;  and 
fourth,  the  FCC's  decision  has  the  po- 
tential to  undermine  universal  tele- 
phone service  mandated  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

Obviously,  the  FCC  action  is  a  dra- 
matic one.  Yet.  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  committee  found  that  the  FCC 
does  not  have  an  adequate  factual 
basis  for  its  access  charge  plan.  The 
FCC  does  not  know  to  what  extent 
bypass  will  occur  and  it  does  not  know 
if  the  increased  local  telephone  rates 
will  cause  subscribers  to  drop  off  the 
public  network  and  the  impact  of  that 
occurrence  on  the  network  or  society 
as  a  whole.  The  FCC  simply  has  not 
made  a  sufficient  effort  to  gather  the 
facts  or  discern  the  likely  effects  of  its 
decision. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
the  FCC  rescind  the  access  charge  de- 
cision and  reopen  the  hearing  process. 
The  committee  also  recommended 
that,  before  proceeding  to  make  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  telephone  rate 
structure,  that  the  FCC  collect  and 
analyze  information  that  will  permit  it 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
bypass  threat;  the  extent  to  which 
bypass  is  expected  to  occur;  what 
areas  will  be  most  affected  by  bypass; 
the  expected  financial  impact  on  local 
telephone  companies;  and  the  impact 
of  its  recent  access  charge  decision  on 
universal  telephone  service. 

Every  Member  must  decide  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  now  being 
considered.  The  report  prepared  by 
my  subcommittee  is  an  investigative 
report,  not  a  legislative  one.  It  takes 
no  position  on  any  legislative  initia- 
tive. However,  the  report  does  make 
clear  the  failures  of  the  FCC  to  do  its 
homework  on  access  charges.  Tht>  plan 
is  not  well-balanced  or  well  considered. 
The  FCC  should  return  to  the  drawing 
board  and  devise  a  more  equitable 
plan  one  thiii  i-  b:i.sed  on  fact,  not  on 
t  heorv 

I  belie\('  this  report  pri>\ides  valua- 
ble information  re^;HrdlIl^.;  the  FCC 
a((e.s,s  charge  decisionmaking  effort. 
The  facts  contained  m  the  report  will 
aid    Members    attempting    to    under 


si  and  and  ;i.^.'-e.-^^  both  the  PCC  plan 
and  legislation  proposniM  to  modify 
that  plan.  I  commend  this  report  to 
e\er\  Member* 


LEAVP;  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Winn  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT).  for  November  7  and  18.  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Barnes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECI.M.  ()KI)1-:HS  CiRANTED 

Bv    unanimous    consent,    permi.ssion 

to   address   the    House,    following    the 

legislative    program    and    any    special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex 
traneous  material:) 

Mr.   Downey   of   New   York,    for   30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  for  60  minutes.  No- 
vember 8 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  inspecuon  author- 
ity and  by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  representations  or  lotter- 
ies) and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1510.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  single 
audit  requirements  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments who  receive  Federal  a.ssistanre 
and  for  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
from  such  governments;  and  for  other  pur 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXTENSION  OF  K  KM  ARKS 
By    unanimous   consent,    permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Kazen.  to  revise  and  extend  im- 
mediately before  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  93  in  the  House 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:" 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr  SisisKY. 

Mr.  Batks, 

Mr   jAr(jBs. 

Mr.  Olin. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  Hou.se  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  No\  ember  8.  1983, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


2107,  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  actual  amount  of  revenues  de- 
posited m  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
fund  during  fi.scal  year  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  1302(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-70:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Manne  and 
Fisheries, 

2108,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.ssislanl 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  tran-smitting  a  report 
covering  certain  properties  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  m  accordance 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977.  pur- 
suant to  section  1504(b!  of  Public  Law  96- 
70;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2109,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pur- 
suant to  section  701  of  Public  Law  94-437; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  .A.ffairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annua!  report  of  net  worth 
certificates  purchased  under  title  II  of  the 
Garn-St  Germain  Depository  Institutions 
Act  of  1982.  pursuant  to  section  205  of 
Public  Law  97  320;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2102.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  meetings  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  November  7, 
1983,  Rome,  Italy:  November  8,  1983.  Rome. 
Italy;  November  10.  1983,  Pans.  France,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Assi.stant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  audit  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  National  Headquarters' 
financial  statement-'^  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1982  <GAO  AFMD  83  103;  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Board  of  Directors.  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  organization  for  the 
period  ending  August  31.  1983.  pursuant  to 
.section  3  of  Public  Law  88  504.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar.  a,s  follows: 

Mr  SAM  B,  HALL.  JR  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H,R  29,  A  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans.  U.S.A..  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No.  98-489',  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  SAM  B  H.MS..  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R  1095,  A  bill  to  grant  a  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  369th  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; with  an  amendment  »Rept,  No,  98- 
4901,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SAM  B  H.ALL.  JR  :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H,R  3249,  A  bill  to  charter  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration; 
with  an  amendment  i  Rept  No,  98-491).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bedell  1  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4323)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  to  clari- 
fy the  rules  of  compliance  for  acreage  set- 
akide  or  diversion  programs,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

295.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  International  Human 
Rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

296.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  discrimination:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


:n\'M) 
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ADnniONAL;  SPONSORS 


UndtT  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  [uiblic  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows 

H  R  1415  Mr  Hukton.  Mr  I'M-mN  Mr 
Anderson.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr  Fowi.tR.  Mr 
Dreie3<  of  California.  Mr  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Brovhiu.,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr 
Craig.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr  .  Mr  Hefner,  Mr  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  I.knt.  Mr  Lfwis  of  California. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr  LoEfTLER.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr  Robert  F 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslia.  Mr 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R   2766:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3338:  Mr  Coats. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
Walgren.  and  Mr.  Torrioelli. 

H.R.  4081:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr   Madican. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  McEwen. 
and  Mr.  Tauzin, 

H.  Con.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.  Res,  334:  Mr,  Hawkins  and  Mr,  Neal, 

H.  Res,  349:  Mr,  Erdreich.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Ray.  Mrs  Boxer.  Mr,  Peighan. 
and  Mr,  Berman 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

267,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  city  of 
Cambridge,  Cambridge,  Mass,,  relative  to 
cable  telecommunications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

268,  Also,  petition  of  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant Church.  Chicago,  111,,  relative  to  nu- 
clear weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

269,  Also,  petition  of  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  NY.,  relative  to  the  creation  of  a 
National  Peace  Academy;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


UMI 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.J   Res.  403 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
—At  the  end  of  H.J.  Res.  403,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  2.  Sec.  101(e)  of  such  Joint  resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided.  That" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  said 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ':  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion except  section  106.  or  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  making  amounts  available  or 
otherwise  providing  for  levels  of  program 
authority,  the  following  amounts  only  shall 
t>e  available  and  the  following  levels  of  au- 
thority only  shall  be  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing accounts  or  under  the  following 
headings:  $127,380,983  for  payment  to  the 
"Inter-American  Development  Bank'  and 
not  to  exceed  $806,464,582  in  callable  capital 
subscriptions;  $79,720,549  for  payment  to 
the  'International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 


and  !)•",•;■ 'pii'.iiii  .  tn  rrmain  availablf  unt;l 
exprti.l.-.l  Hi. I  not  to  exci-rd  SfiH.'i.'J'JO.  105  in 
callabl',  tapital  subscription-s.  $61,604,261 
for  payment  to  the  "Asian  Development 
Bank  ".  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  not  to  exceed  $251,377,943  in  callable 
capital  subscriptions;  $314,164,000  for 
"International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams", including  the  provisions  of  section 
103(g)  of  the  F'oreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
except  that  $160,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  and  $52,500,000  only  for  United 
Nation's  Children's  Fund;   $725,213,000  for 

Agriculture,  rural  development  and  nutri- 
tion. Development  Assistance '.  of  which 
$5,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for  Bot 
swana;  $244,600,000  for  "Population.  Devel- 
opment Assistance";  $100,656,000  for 
"Health,  Development  Assistance"; 

$121,477,000  for  "Education  and  human  re- 
sources development.  Development  Assist- 
ance", of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  scholarships  for  South  African  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  last  .sentence 
of  section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  and  $4,900,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  Botswana;  $150,000,000  for  Energy 
and  selected  development  activities.  Devel- 
opment Assistance",  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1985  for  the 
Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  section  407  of  H,R,  2992.  as  reported, 
except  that  amounts  hereafter  deobligated 
from  the  Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund  are 
hereby  continued  available  for  reobligation 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  such  fund;  $30,000,000 
for  '"American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad";  $103,000,000  for  Sahel  develop 
ment  program  ":  $36,537,000  for  Payment 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund";  $1,100,000  in  foreign  curren 
cles  for  "Overseas  training  and  special  de- 
velopment activities  (foreign  currency  pro- 
gram)"; $2,894,500,000  for  the  "Economic 
support  fund'",  of  which  not  less  than 
$910,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Israel. 
$750,000,000  for  Egypt.  $40,000,000  for  Por 
tugal;  $353,066,500  for  "Operating  Expenses 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment"; $10,500,000  for  Trade  and  develop 
ment  ■;  $116,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps"; 
$41,200,000  for  International  Narcotics 
Control";  $3,000,000  for  the  African  Devel 
opment    Foundation".    $14,000,000    for    the 

Inter-American  Foundation";  $323,000,000 
for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"; 
$420,400,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  of 
which  $60,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Portugal  and  not  more  than  $33,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  El  Salvador; 
$46,000,000  for  International  Military  Edu 
cation  and  Training '",  $1,315,000,000  for  nee 
essary  expenses  to  carry  out  sections  23  and 
24  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  S,  1347  as  re- 
ported of  which  not  less  than  $850,000,000 
shall  be  allocated  to  Israel  ($1,700,000,000  of 
the  amount  provided  for  the  total  aggregate 
credit  sale  ceiling  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allocated  only  to  Israel),  and 
not  less  than  $465,000,000  shall  t>e  allocated 
to  Egypt.  $4,446,500,000  of  contingent  liabil 
Ity  for  total  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  under  "Foreign  Military  Credit",  and 
under  the  authorities  of  section  209  of  S, 
1347,  as  reported,  of  which  $45,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  Portugal  and 
$900,000,000  only  for  Egypt  and  not  more 
than  $30,000,000  for  El  Salvador;  and  not  to 


exceed  $:(, 865  000,000  of  Kro.s.s  obligatiorLS 
for  the  principal  -imount  of  direct  loans  and 
$9,500,0(30,000  of  total  rommitment-s  to 
guarantee  loan.-^  and  $16,007,000  for  admin 
istrative  ex[>en.ses  under  Export  Import 
Hank  of  the  United  States  Prmidrd  fur- 
Iher.  That  such  terms  and  conditions  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  earmark 
ings,  ceilings,  or  transfer  of  funds  contained 
in  such  acts  except  that  all  terms  and  condi 
tions  of  Title  V  of  Public  Law  97  121  shall 
apply:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount-s 
made  available  as  loans  to  carry  out  the  pro 
visions  of  sections  103  through  106  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1985.  and  that  50  percent  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  "International  disaster 
assistance '"  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tions until  expended:  Provided  further.  That 
no  funds  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able fof  Guatemala  except  for  economic  de- 
velopment projects  through  private  volun- 
tary organizations:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  used  to  eliminate  the  Minori- 
ty Resource  Center  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity  within  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Including  implementa- 
tion of  a  consolidation  of  the  Minority  Re- 
source Center  with  the  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  under 
section  133(c)(8)  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  resolution  to  carry  out  chapter 
I  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  made  available  for  activities  of 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  en- 
terprises (within  the  meaning  of  section 
133(c)(5)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977).  historical- 
ly Black  colleges  and  universities,  and  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  which  are 
controlled  by  individuals  who  are  Black 
Americans.  Hispanic  Americans,  or  Native 
Americarvs.  or  who  are  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  133(c)(5)  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1977).  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals shall  be  deemed  to  include  women: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  and  au- 
thorities provided  directly  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  military  assistance  programs  for  El 
Salvador.  30  percent  shall  be  set  aside  and 
may  not  be  expended  until:  (a)  Salvadoran 
authorities  have  sutjstantially  concluded  all 
investigative  actions  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  charged  with  murder  in 
the  deaths  of  the  four  United  Slates 
churchwomen  in  December.  1980  that  were 
set  forth  in  communications  from  the  State 
Department,  including  letters  dated  July  8 
and  September  23.  1983.  and  (b)  Salvadoran 
authorities  have  brought  the  accused  to 
trial  and  have  obtained  a  verdict:  Provided 
further.  That  10  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  El  Salvador  shall  be  set  aside  and 
may  not  be  expended  until  the  President 
has  determined  and  certified  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  has  not  taken  any 
action  which  would  modify,  alter,  suspend, 
or  terminate  phase  I  or  III  of  the  land 
reform  program  promulgated  under  Decree 
154  (dated  March  5.  1980)  or  Decree  207 
(dated  April  28.  1980)  in  a  manner  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the 
potential  beneficiaries  under  those  decrees, 
and  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
continues  to  make  documented  progress  on 


implementing  the  land  reform  program  (the 
cumulative  total  of  funds  set  a.side  shall  not 
exceed  30  percent):   Provided   further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
or  otherwise   made   available   for  Syria   for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  (he  provisions 
of  Chapter  4  of  part  II  shall  br  expended 
after  the  cessation  by  Syria  of  the  ceasefire 
in   Lebanon,  (ai  The  Administrator  of  the 
Apency  for  International  Development  is  di 
rected.    in    accordance    with    the    preceding 
sentence,  to  terminate  the  economic  assist 
ance  program  to  Syria  and  to  deobligate  all 
funds  heretofore  obligated  for  a-s-sistance  to 
Syria,  except  that  such  funds  may  continue 
to  be  available  to  finance  the  training  pro- 
gram begun  before  enactment  of  this  Reso- 
lution, (b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  authorized 
to  adopt  as  a  contract  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  assume  any  liabilities  aris 
ing  thereunder  (in  whole  or  in  part),  any 
contract  with  a  United  States  or  third-coun- 
try contractor  which  had  been  funded  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Reso- 
lution.  Amounts  certified  pursuant   to  sec 
tion   1311   of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion   Act.    1955.    as    having    been    obligated 
against  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur- 
suant to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (and  predecessor  legislation) 
for   Syria   are   hereby   continued    available 
until  expended  to  meet  necessary  expenses 
arising  from  the  termination  under  this  sec- 
tion of  assistance  programs  for  Syria  au- 
thorized by  such  chapter:  Provided  further 
That  of  the  total  aggregate  credit  -sale  ceil 
Ing     made     available     to     Israel     up     to 
$300,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  re- 
search  and   development    activities   in   the 
United  States  for  defense  articles  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  the  Lavi  pro- 
gram and  up  to  $250,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  in  Israel:  Prorid- 
ed  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated  or   otherwise   made   available    to   the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  used  to  fund  projects  or  programs  where 
comparable    American     private    enterprise 
funding  is  available:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec 
retary  of  State  are  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,   by   February   1. 
1984.   a  report   on   the   domestic   economic 
policies  of  those  nations  receiving  economic 
assistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  United  States  including,  where  appro- 
priate  an  analysis  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  conducted  by  these  recipient   na- 
tions:   Provided   further    That    reprogram- 
ming    notices   shall    be   transmitted   as   re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  section  523  of 
Public  Law  97-121. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Wright.) 

-At  the  end  thereof  insert   the  following 
new"  section: 

short  title 
Sec  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 

the    "School    Lunch    and    Child    Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1983"". 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  Rri  MFV RSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCrO  PRICE  ME.fLS 

(b)(1)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "40""  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25"'. 

(2)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  third  sentence 
by  striking  out  '40  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •"25". 


(3)  Section  4(b-  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  - 

(A)  in  paragraphs  iIkB)  and  (1)(C)  by 
striking  out  30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'IS"';  and 

iB)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  striking  out 
■thirty'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""fif- 
teen". 


INCREASE  IN  INCOME  GUIDELINES  FOR  DETER- 
MINING ELIGIBILITY  FOF  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEALS 

(C)  Section  9ib)il)iA)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  fourth 
sentence  by  striking  out  "185"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof     195 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

iduD  Section  4tb)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  6 
cents  the  current  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  Stales  in  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  breakfasts,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible."". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  .such  meals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  service 
authorities.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

CHANGE  IN  tuition  LIMITATION  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

(e)(1)  Section  12(d)(5i  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
■"$1,500""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $2,500"";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  On  July  1.  1984,  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  thf  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  data  is  avail 

able,"'. 

(2)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended - 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"■$1,500"'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500";  and  ,    ^    ,  , 

(B)  by  iruserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1984.  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  pre.scnbe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  m  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  refiect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  data  is  avail- 
able."". 

ADDITION  or  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO  THE 
CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(f)  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  meals  and  one  supplement""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "three  meals  and  two 
supplements"'. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOB  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

(g)  Section  19<j)i2'  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  .  except  that  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  there  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,500,000" 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

ihi  Section  9(b>'3i  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended- 

111  by  inserting   "'A)"  after    i3i  ,  and 

12)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraph  (A),  "household 
income  does  not  include  unusually  high 
medical  payments  which  'n  could  not  be 
reasonably  anticipated  or  controlled  by  the 
housPhoW  and  ui)  were  not  recoverable 
through  public  or  private  sources.", 

ELIMINATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS 

(ii  Section  9ib»l"Ai  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

a  )  by  striking  out  m  the  second  sentence 
For  the  school  years  ending  June  30.  1982. 
and  June  30.  1983.  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

(ji  Section  3ia)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  IS  amended  in  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately before  .  and  '2i"  by  inserting 
"(except  that  the  preceding  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  kindergarten  programs  in  such 
schools)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(k)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution,  except  that 
each  school  food  authority  may  elect  to 
delay  implementation  of  such  amendment 
to  a  date  not  later  than  July  1.  1984, 

(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
final  regulations  to  implement  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (h).  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (h*  shall  take 
effect  upon  issuance  of  such  final  regtila- 
tions.  except  that  each  school  food  author- 
ity may  elect  to  delay  implementation  of 
such  amendments  to  a  date  not  later  than 
Julv  1.  1984. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  take  effec:  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution. 

By  Mr  TRAXLER: 
—At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  The  second  proviso  of  the  appro- 
priating paragraph  entitled  "Annual  contri- 
butions for  assisted  housing"  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1984  (Public  Law  98-45'.  is  hereby  amended 
bv  striking  out  January  1,  1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    February  29,  1984". 

By  Mr,  "V'.'RIGHT; 
—At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Such  joint  resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
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Sic.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
Ins  amounLs  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwi.se  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

COMPENSATORY  EDl/CATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTACfa) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
chapter  I  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  $165,000,000 
to  t>econie  available  on  July  1.  1984,  and 
remain  available  until  Septeml)er  30.  1985 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
$81,400,000  to  become  available  on  July  1. 
1984.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  $12,000,000  to 
become  available  on  July  1,  1984.  and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985 

OrriCE  OF  Community  Services 

COMMUNITY  services  BLOCK  GRANT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act. 
$30,000,000. 

LOW  income  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
Title  XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon 
ciliation  Act  of  1981.  relating  to  low  income 
home  energy  assistance.  $195,000,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carry  out 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
$143,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion lOOibKli  of  the  Rrhabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  $43,900,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN 
For    carrying    out    emergency    immigrant 
education  assistance  under  title  V  of  H.R. 
3520  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
September  13.  1983,  $145,000,000. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $20,100,100  for  construction  and 
related  costs  of  a  model  engineering  center 
at  Boston  University,  $18,200,000  for  a 
model  engineering  center  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  and  $5,000,000  for  a  model 
computer  center  at  Barry  University.  These 
funds,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
are  subject  to  section  721(b)  and  the  facili- 
ties shall  be  of  the  type  described  in  section 
713(g). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  work-study 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  $20,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  $10,000,000. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
titles  III  and  XIX  of  the  Piiblic  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  community 
health  centers,  $20,000,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act,  $1,700,000 


CALLAUDET  Ccl  ;  n.t 

For  an  additional  amount  fur  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1954  (68  Stat  265),  relat 
ing  to  Oallaudet  college,  $2,000,000 

JOB  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  $70,800,000 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  401(j)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  Native  American  pro- 
grams, $2,336,400 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  402(fi  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  programs,  $2,265,600 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

For  carrying  out  the  Emergency  Shelter 
for   the   Homeless   activities   under  Section 
101   (I)  of  H.R.    1,  as  passed  the   Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentatives  on  July   13,   1983,  $10  mil 
lion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  for  carrying  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $1,360,000,000 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  implement  mandatory  monthly  re- 
porting-retrospecttve  budgeting  for  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1,  1984,  and  ending  in  Octol>er  1, 
1984. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.) 

In  the  text  proposed  to  be  added  to  H,J, 
Res.  403  by  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland— 

(1)  insert  '(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
2."; 

(2)  strike  out  '■,  as  authorized  by  section 
407  of  H.R.  2992,  as  reported"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  authorized  by  section  108  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  las  added 
by  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Authorizations  Act  of 
1983)"; 

(3)  strike  out  and  the  provisions  of  sec 
tion  209  of  S.  1347  as  reported'  and  strike 
out  and  under  the  authorities  of  section 
209  of  S   1347.  as  reported,"; 

(4)  strike  out  the  proviso  which  begins 
"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  resolution  may  be  u.sed  to  elimi- 
nate the  Minority  Resource  Center"  and 
ends  "Act  of  1977: '; 

(5i  strike  out  the  proviso  which  begins 
•Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  aggregate"  and  ends  deemed 
to  Include  women;"; 

(6)  strike  out  the  proviso  which  begins 
"Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  appro 
priated  directly"  and  ends  with  "obtained  a 
verdict;"  and  strike  out  the  proviso  whicli 
begins  " Provided  further.  That  10  percent  of 
the  funds  directly  provided"  and  end 
"exceed  30  percent)";  and 

(7)  strike  out  the  proviso  which  begins 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 

heretofore  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  Syria"  and  ends  "programs  for 
Syria  authorized  by  such  chapter;". 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added  to  H.J.  Res.  403  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  add  the 
following: 

(b)  Section  101(e)  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  October   1,   1983  (Public  Law   98  107).  Is 


further  amended  by  striking  out  ".  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Piiblir  \^\>-  91  672, 
and  section  15(a)  of  the  ,Slaii  I  )i  :.iirlm*iit 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  \'.*'.tt,  :,x  .ui\  utticr 
provision  of  law". 

TITLE  II  IN  I  I-KN.A  I  I'  iNA;  .-Ki'l:!!-.' 
AND  Oh  \'H  (  il'.MI- N  1  a:-..- ;.^  I  .\.\(  h. 
AUl  M(  ii<i/.A  I  1'  >N   PH(  I'.I.Sl*  /N.S 

■,!!'  'K;     i  I  ILi. 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Security  and  Development 
Assistance  Authorizations  Act  of  1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  $1,315,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  section 
23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  The 
total  principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
under  .section  24(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  shall  not  exceed  $4,446,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  the  following 
amounts  to  carry  out  the  following  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

( 1 )  $725,213,000  to  carry  out  section  103, 

(2)  $244,600,000  to  carry  out  section 
104(b). 

(3)  $133,400,000  to  carry  out  section 
104(c). 

(4)  $121,477,000  to  carry  out  section  105. 

(5)  $160,000,000  to  carry  out  section  106. 
(6 1  $103,000,000  to  carry  out  section  121. 

(7)  $30,000,000  to  carry  out  section  214. 

(8)  $266,214,000  to  carry  out  chapter  3  of 
part  I,  of  which  $160,000,000  shall  be  for  tne 
United  Nations  Development  Program, 
$52,500,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Nations 
Children  s  Fund,  $17,500,000  shall  be  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  development  assistance 
programs,  $10,00,000  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program,  $2,300,000 
shall  be  for  the  World  Meterological  Orga- 
nization. $2,000,000  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  Capital  Development  Fund, 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Nations 
Education  and  Training  Program  for  South- 
ern Africa,  $500,000  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  the  Decade  for 
Women,  $150,000  shall  be  for  the  Conven 
lion  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species,  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  the  World 
Food  Program,  $500,000  shall  be  for  the 
United  Nations  Institute  for  Namibia, 
$343,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Nations 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa,  and  $50,000 
shall  be  for  the  United  Nations  Voluntary 
Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture. 

(9 1  $47,000,000  to  carry  out  section  481. 

( 10)  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  section  491. 

(11)  $3,074,000,000  to  carry  out  chapter  4 
of  part  II. 

(12)  $639,700,000  to  carry  out  section  503. 

(13)  $56,452,000  to  carry  out  chapter  5  of 
part  II 

(14)  $46,200,000  to  carry  out  chapter  6  of 
part  II 

( 15)  $22,000,000  to  carry  out  section  661. 

(16)  $370,000,000  to  carry  out  .section  667. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  African 
Development  Foundation  Act  $3,000,000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1984. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
$116,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984. 

(ei  Section  10  of  Public  Law  91  672  and 
section  15(ai  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  funds  appropriated   for  "Migra- 


tion and  Refugee  Assistance"  or  for  the 
Inter- American  Foundation  by  the  joint  res- 
olution of  October  1,  1983  (Public  Law  98- 
107),  as  amended  by  this  joint  resolution. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  31(b)(3)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  crediUs)  exi ended  under 
section  23  of  this  Act  and  of  the  total  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion  24(a)  of  this  Act,  not  le.ss  than 
$1,700,000,000  for  the  fi-scal  year  1984  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel,  of  which  not 
less  than  $850,000,000  shall  be  credits  under 
section  23.  Of  the  total  aggregate  credit  ceil- 
ing made  available  for  Israel  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984,  up  to  $300,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  for  defense  arti- 
cles to  be  produced  in  United  States  for  the 
Lavi  program  and  up  to  $250,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  the  procurement  of  de 
fense  articles  and  defense  services  in 
Israel.". 

(2)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
■for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 

year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1984";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence— 

(i)  bv  striking  out  "$550,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  Iherof  "$850,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "for  each  such  year". 

(b)  Section  31(b)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Of  the  total  amounts  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits)  extend  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  this  Act.  not  less  than 
$465,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  shall  bi 
available  only  for  Egypt,  and  Egypt  shall  be 
released  from  its  contractual  liability  to 
repay  the  United  Slates  Government  with 
respect  to  such  credits  (and  participations  in 
credits).  Of  the  total  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  shall  be  available  only  for 
Egypt.". 

(C)  Section  31<b)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by   striking  out   "for  the   fiscal   year 
1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1984";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Korea,"  immediately 
after  "Greece.". 

(d)  Section  532  of  the  Fore:gn  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec  532.  Earmarkings  for  Israel  and 
Egypt —Of  the  fund.s  authorized  to  be  ap 
propriated  to  carry  out  tnis  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984,  not  less  than  $910,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  Israel  and  not 
less  than  $750,000,000  shall  b«'  available 
only  for  Egypt.  . 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
SYRIA 

■Sr.r  204  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign As.M.stance  Act  of  1961  ls  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

"Sec  540A.  Termination  of  Assistance 
Programs  for  Svri.a  -<at  After  the  enact 
mt-nt  of  this  sfction.  fund.s  available  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  may 
not  be  used  for  any  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  any  kind  to  the  Government  of 
Syria  or  for  the  delivery  of  any  good.s  or 
services  of  any  kind  to  the  Government  of 
Syria. 


•(bi  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  deobligate 
all  funds  vi.hich  have  been  obligated  for 
Syria  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  except  thal- 

■I 1)  such  funds  may  continue  to  be  used 
to  finance  the  training  or  studie.s  outside  of 
Syria  of  students  who.se  course  of  study 
began  before  the  enactment  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  may  adopt  as  a 
contract  of  the  United  States  Government 
any  contract  with  a  United  States  or  third- 
country  contractor  which  would  otherwise 
be  terminated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  may  assume  m  whole  or  in  part  any  li- 
abilities arising  under  such  contract,  except 
that  the  authority  provided  by  this  para 
graph  may  be  exercised  only  to  the  extent 
that  budget  authority  is  available  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
such  contracts;  and 

"(3)  amounts  certified  pursuant  to  section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Art.  1955.  as  having  been  obligated  for  Syria 
under  this  chapter  shall  continue  to  be 
available  until  expended  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  arising  from  the  termination  of  as 
sislance  programs  for  Syria  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

CONDITIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Not  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  amount  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  for  military  assistance  for  El  Sal 
vador  under  chapters  2  and  5  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  and 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  be 
expended  until — 

(1)  Salvadoran  authorities  have  substan 
tially  concluded  all  investigative  actions  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Guardsmen 
charged  with  murder  in  the  deaths  of  the 
four  United  States  churchwomen  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  that  were  set  forth  in  communica- 
tions from  the  Department  of  State  unclud 
mg  the  letters  dated  July  8  and  September 
23,  1983):  and 

(2)  Salvadoran  authorities  have  brought 
the  accused  to  trial  and  have  obtained  a  ver- 
dict. 

(b)  Not  more  thar.  90  percent  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  for  military  assi.stance  for  El  Salvador 
under  chapters  2  and  5  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  be  expended 
until  the  President  has  determined  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Congress  that  - 

(1)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
not  taken  any  action  which  would  modify, 
alter,  suspend,  or  terminate  the  land  reform 
program  promulgated  under  Decree  154 
(dated  March  5.  1980i  or  Decree  207  (dated 
April  28.  1980  >  in  a  manner  detrimental  to 
the  right-s  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the  poten 
tial  beneficiaries  under  those  decrees;  and 

(2)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  contm 
ues  to  make  documented  progress  on  im.ple 
menting  the  land  reform  program 

MINORITY  SET  ASIDE 

Sec  206.  Not  le.ss  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  activities  of 
economically  and  socially  dusadvaniaged  en- 
terprises (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
133(C)'5i  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977  >,  historical 
ly  Black  colleges  and  universities,  and  pri 
vale  and  voluntary  organizations  which  are 
controlled  by  individuals  who  are  Black 
Americans.   Hispanic   Americans,   or   Native 


Americans,  or  who  are  economically  and  so 
cially  disadvantaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  133(ci(5)iBi  and  (C)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1977).  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals shall  be  deemed  to  include  women. 

MINORITi   RESOURCE  CENTER 

Sec  207  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
may  be  used  to  eliminate  the  Minority  Re- 
source Center  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
entity  within  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  including  implementation  of 
a  consolidation  of  the  Minority  Resource 
Center  with  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disad- 
vantaged Business  Utilization  under  section 
133(c)(8)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977. 

PROMOTING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HAITIAN 
PEOPLE  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  ORDERLY  EMIGRA- 
TION FROM  HAITI 

Sec  208  aid)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  for  the  fiscal  year  1984— 

(A)  up  to  $24,000,000  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 

(B)  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  such 
Act. 

should  be  made  available  for  development 
assistance  for  Haiti,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  under  chapter  1  of  part 
I  and  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  should  be  pro- 
vided through  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. 

lb)  Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2.  4, 
or  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  may  be  obligated  for  Ham,  and  cred- 
its may  be  extended  and  guarantees  may  be 
issued  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
for  Haiti,  only  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  Government  of  Haiti— 

( 1 )  is  continuing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Slates  m  halting  illegal  emigration 
to  the  United  States  from  Haiti; 

(2)  IS  cooperating  fully  in  implementing 
United  Stales  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  m  Haiti  (in- 
cluding programs  for  prior  fiscal  years); 

(3)  IS  continuing  to  comply  with  ihe  fiscaJ 
performance  targets  set  by  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund:  and 

i4i  IS  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  improve  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion m  Haiti  by  implementing  the  political 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  Haul,  including  the 
establishment  of  political  parties,  free  elec- 
tions, and  freedom  of  the  press. 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  are  consistent  with  each  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b). 

d-  Notwithstanding  the  limilatiorks  of  sec- 
tion 660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Art  of 
1961.  funds  made  available  under  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams with  Ham  to  assist  m  halting  signifi- 
cant illegal  emigration  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec  209.  The  amendment  contained  in 
section  407  of  H,R  2992  a-s  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  House 
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itc.   JIU.    I  hi    AinriKlniciits  contained   in 
title  II  of  H.R.  2992.  as  reported  by  the 


('::::■:;■'•'  ■.  ^'urt■lK^  Alfairs  i)(  ttif  Huu.st- 
of  K.;r.  .:',itives  on  May  17.  1983.  are 
hrrcbv  iiiiii  i«-il.  except  that,  for  piirpo.se.s  of 
such  enactment,  section  575  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  n-ad  a.s  fcillnws: 
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In  (  iimpiiaiicf  with  Fviblic  Law  601. 
"\*\\:  fiJiiui.  s.s.  title  in.  Remilation  of 
!,,  >!)i)\  1!,^;  Act.  section  308.  b',  wliirh 
i,ri>\  ui<'s  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled bv  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly  "as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  lav, 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


RFXilSTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  t!i,   ti.ird  rah  ndar  quarter  1983: 

(NOTE -The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  bHow    It:  th.   it.terest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  ar.   niduat.d  b>  their  respective  headmgs.) 

FILE  ONE  COPV  W.TH  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  FiLE  TWO  COPIES  WITH  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  <on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACE  AN  -X-  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE    'REPORT'  HEADING  BELOW: 

•PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an    X "  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the^our  calendar  quarters^s^^  ^X^_  below  t^e  apprc^^priate 
:iu^mb^err^'as°pag''e"^3.'':rd  lC^JZ\lc^'.T..'^^Zt^T-r^^^^^  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
Will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. ^=^==:^= 


REPORT 

PURSUANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


p 

QUARTER 

1st        2d 

3d        4th 

1 

(Marie   one   square   only)       | 

NOTE  ON  ITEM  "A".-(a,  IN  GENERAL.  This  •;«eport-;  fo-  ^a     >3e  Used  .y  eith^^^ 

'''th?'"etSe;^';°s  l-'lirm  lsucr^'°aTaw'ffrmVr' pu^  r^at'i^S  f"rml.'  parfnS  an^d  salaried  staff  members  of  such  fiim  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee  .)  ,„  t,<.„,  .p.- 

fiii -iTmniover' —To  file  as  an  •employer",  write  'None    in  answer  to  Item    a.  ,         ,    „         ♦. 

,„!  Emp.o5e".'ul'eS  "  «?/£  ™,l  file  separate  Repom  and  are  no.  relieved  ol  .h.s  re,ulre„en,  „.rel.  Xeeap.e  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


—^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Z^is  .y  Agents  or  Employees.  An  emPlo>.e  is  to  file,  eac^ 

except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  '^Jo/ntly  financed  bj  a  group  o^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

ll-'^-^AZTenfZXrrZ.^^  -—  -  -employers "-IS  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


.  EMPLOYER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write 


"None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  •■C".-(a,  The  expression  "in  connection  with  '^^^^^f  *- int.rest.^;as  j^^^^^ 
re=nVnri'L^^tls.rd^^o^^^^^^  -^  '"--  ->'  °-"  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^ 

'^  ^';L^Bero';^e°,;nd1rtak■?,g"an^"a?tivi"es""fn  c^^^^^^^^  with  legislative  interest.,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  lobbying 

^''  r;^  ;^r'Slnn:J:g^u^^al!^erth:^';^^r rSrteriy  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  'X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 
(Answer  items  I,  2,  and 


connection  therewith: 

2  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills,  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 

3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


,.  I,  ,m,  I.  a  ■■Pr.,l„i„.r,-  R.por,  , Re.„.raU„„ ,  rather  '"»  '  .rOSrS  dS°'lS"«  ^"aL^i^^^^ 

TS^n  'Z^^"s:^  r;.a?/s.?,;ers'~„d-'s?  r  r,s  '^'s^t:.  ;»e  pa*  o, ,.,,  pa,e  o„  „o,  .,„„„, .» 

combine  a  •Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^  ^ ^..^^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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CO.NCjRLbMUNAL  RLCUKU— HULbL 


^uuember  7,  IB^J 


ftumtei  a  iMlMduil  Flai 


-  ■  t,  4MS  U50  «  STWn  m  #?10  WASWNGION  K  ?0006  

*.A«'    111  STIRtINC  WW)  #502  n  UMJDfUOWE  Fl  33314 

«><*»  ton  MASTRIAM   1140  CONNtaiCUT  AVtNUf   NW.  §2'A  WASHINGTON  DC  ?003<. 


bMona/Owl 


WIN  GUMP  STKAUSS  HMKR  (  FUD.  SUU  400  1333  WW  HAMPSHin  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  7003t.. 

Oo  


CABOT  comwAnoN 

!'!*«■,    ■   ,•,-•  tlllANa    INC 

is         Si     NiM  W  COHfRClO  tXTIMai  D«l  NO«Sn  AC 

>W'  -1  .■  ■  ■         .•■  .(     ^ 

i't  s   .  .    s  -•         -    AOHKCOIIIIimt 


iHQfiGAN  LEWIS  1  BOCNUS  1100  ■  SI..  NW.  #100  miTM  WASHINGTON  K  VXm.. 


9t 

Ol 
Do 
Oo 
DONAID  C  «._y-><_ 

Dt - >-.■■ 

Dt „ .. 

AllWO  AGAINST  HANDGUNS  PO  BOX  ?5;00  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00l3      ZZZZ~Z"'ZZIZZIZZZ'~'~"I~1 

lIOBfRI  P  MdBflOSJ   1461i  lONE  OAK  ROW)  EDfN  PRAIRIE  MN  5i344      _ 

AMERICAN  ORU/E  PUBIC  ATEAIRS  COMMinEE.  HOTEL  WASHINGTON   OfFa  770  I5TH  STKCT  t  PgMSnWMW  MEMUE. 

:ooo4 

iMERKAN  PF^ROrHfWICAL  CONSUMERS   I8h  H  STRFET  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  /0006 


«NUi  LDtSON  CO 


..I 


MnMSMMEIOHK 


>M. 


JS    .■ 


lUBlAiAN' 
A«NI  (!> 
R  G  ADMIl 


N   m  S  CAPtTOl  STREET  SW  #406  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

«  RLD  WAR  II  KORFA  k  VIETNAM  lAMVFTS)     4M;  FORKS  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  »70i... 

•  STRfET  NW   #1110  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

'REi'  NW   #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

»IN  J  WMN   1050  CONNFOCUT  AVFNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003* _ 

JNi'  LANE  VIENNA  VA  22180 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

I  6TH  Fl   WASHINGTON  DC  20(106... 


ARNttD  (  PORItH.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE 
lUO  ASHLEY  PC    ins  NFW  »0R«  AVENUE 

Oo  

ASSOCIATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  POLO  RFSFARCH   1309  L  STRFET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000}.. 

CUS  AVRAROTOS   1522  R  SI    NW  #«0€  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

8A8C0CX  t  8R0WN    INC   639  FRONT  SIRSfl  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111         

L  A  BAFALIS  CORPORATE  CONSULTING  SERVICES  INC  PO  BOX  2'6«  MY  LAHOO  Fl  33037 

BA«R  4  sons  1  ;01  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

BA«R  t  HOSTnLER  818  CONNFOICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do  

e  KIMBALL  BAKER.  464/ FORBES  BOULEVARD  lANHAM  MD  20'06     

BARNES  RICHARDSON  k  COLBURN  SUITE  400  1819  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

BAYH  TAB8ERT  t  CAPFHART  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

OdRFN  BEATY  IR    ZOO  JEFFERSON  BUILDING  1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  TOMJ.IZZZZZZZ;.' 

LYDMI  BFEBE    1700  K  STREET  NW   #  1 204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

lAMES  M  BENNETT  642  S  DAKOTA  IRAiL  FRANKLIN  LAKES  NJ  07417 

XIAN  T  BIER   1/26  M  STREET  NW   #'01  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BIlllG  SHER  t  mi%.  2C33  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  HENRI  BINDER   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVFNUE  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

VITINA  BIONOO   1050  17TH  STREET   NW   #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

9IRCN  HOPTON  BinNER  PESIINGiR  k  ANDERSON.  SUITE  1100  1140  CONNEDICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


to. 
Ol.. 

to. 


GFRRY  BIVKHARO  GNAU  CARTER  IAC08SEN  t  ASSOC    INC   1777  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

MFLOOY  J  BLANK   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

RtCHARO  BLISS  BLISS  CRAH  k  RICHARDS  105O  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST    NW  6TH  FL  WASHMCTON  OC  20007. 

WILY  S  BLUMEL  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #760  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BONO  AND  lAXALT  INC.  813  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

Do 
KATHLEEN  BONNER  600  WATER  STREET  SW.  #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 
eOOTHE   PRCHARD  t  DUDLEY.  1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 
BRIAN  T  BORDERS  ROYER  t  SHACKNAI  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVFNUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006. 
ALBERT  D  BOURLAND   1901  N  FORT  MYER  DRIVE    12TH  II   ROSSlYN  VA  22209 
BOWMAN  CONNER  TOUHEY  k  PFTRILLO.  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #203  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

BRACEWELL  1  PAnSRSON  SUITE  1200  1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

BREGMAN  ABELL  i  KAY  SUITE  610  1900  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036        

Do  

ROBERT  I  BRINKMANN   1627  K  STREET.  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .Zl'™™"' 

MARINA  L  BROCKMANN  605  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 _ 

WILLIAM  M  BROOHFAD  900  MAROUFHE  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 


MIAMI  A2  85539 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OC2 

a;i»,<;  rx  75221    

■.A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,. 
«i  VA  24004 


ChJ:       "   "'■   AV 
El     •■  f- 

GAP  •  A     -   •• 
DAWNM   --■     s 
M  CALDWi 

WHNDCA"..    ::■   ^    .-1  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  ...,- - 

CAMP  CARMOUCHL   BARSh  huNUK  b«Ar  k  HOFFMAN  PC    2550  M  ST    NW.  #275  WASHINGTON  K  70037 

CHARLES  J  CAMPISIS   1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CENERGY  EXPIORATWN  COMPANY   10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY   #500  DALLAS  TX  75231 
CHAOeOURNE.  PARKE  WHITESIDE  t  WOlFF  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do  .        . 

Do  

Do  -.  - 

WILLIAM  I  CHANDLER  SUITE  300  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do  ., 

CHARLES,  KARALEKAS,  MCttHILL  t  WILSON,  1250  C0NNECIK3JT  AVENUE   NW  #318  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3fi 
OTIFS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  CABLE  P0LH:Y,  1020  SOUTHWEST  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

ailZENS  FOR  SENSIBLE  CONTROL  Of  ACID  MlN  (CSCAR)  PO  BOX  33/29  WASHINGTON  OC  20033  ..._. 

OAYMARK  CORPORATION  INC.  30  ROCKEFELLER  PIA2A  #-)600  NEW  YORK  NY  10112 

COAN  COUTURE   LYONS  t  MOORHFAO  SUITE  1015  1625  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ANN  COLE   311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

KEN  W  COLL   1150  CONNFCTICm  AVFNUE,  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

COLLIER  SHANNON  RILL  k  SCOn  SUITE  308  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Oo  

COMMUNICATK)NS  MANAGEMENT  INC.  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREET   #1140  ARLINGTON  VA  22209     

GERALD  R  CONNOR,  6500  WISCONSIN  AVFNUE  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20015  

COOK.  PURCFLL  HENDERSON  k  lOMCK  UTH  FLOOR  1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

CORCORAN  HAROESTY  WHYTE,  HEMPHILL  1  LIGON  PC    SUITE  510  1575  (YE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

GOROON  R  COREY   2511  PARK  PLACE  EVANSTON  IL  60201     

DIANE  COSTENOBLE   315  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006     _ 

PETER  J  COTCH  WALTER  H  WHEELER  JR  DRIVE  STAMFORD  O  06926     

C  DEMING  COWIFS  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STRFET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 

Do  

Do  „ 

LAUREN  JEANNE  CRONIN  300  LAKESIDE  DRIVE  OAKLAND  CA  94612     

THOMAS  R  CROSBY  JR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

DALEY  AND  GEORGE   111  W  WASHINGTON  STRFFI   #2035  CHICAGO  II  60602 

DAMRELl   DAMRFLl  k  NELSON  PC    911  13IH  STREET  PO  BOX  3489  MODESTO  CA  95353 

JOHN  E    DANIEL    1133  15IH  STREET    NW    »1"'~  WAWIHTTIN  X  "^'        

DANIELS,  HOULIHAN  J  PAIMFTER  PC,  in  w,  a-.  ■,    (20006 „... 

CHRISTOPHER  I  DAVIS.  2501  M  STRFFI,  NA 

DAVIS  H0CKEN8ERG  WINE  BROWN  4  HOEHS  ns  vigiNfS  IA  S030I.. 

DEBEVOISE  i  PlIMPTCN.  1777  F  STREET.  NW.  #>'0(i  WASHiNoiUN  UC  iMi.. 


tVATC  CKUlJOt:  CO 

FAMIIY  IIFI  INSURANQ  COMPANY 

SECURITY  PAO'C  INT  L  LEASING  (EUROPE).  INC 

COOPIRAnvE  POWER  ASSOOATWN 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  PQllTICAl  CAUCUS 
NATIONAl  ASH  ASSN  mC 
PUEBLO  INTERNATIONAl 

SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  UTILITY  OKTRCT.  V  Al 
6f  A  CORPDRAIKIN 
MANVllLE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE   INC 

DAVIS  t  MaEOO 

r>ETR&L[WIS  CORPORATION 

KMGHT  FOUNDATION 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

AMVETS 

EHA  VFNTILFABRtK  WILHFLM  FRIT2  KG 

LUIIEL  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  SOLID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOOAIUN  INC 

CHEVRON  USA  INC 

SOClFTY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY  INC 

MTERNAIIONAL  MINERALS  k  CHEMKAL  CORP 

HAPAG  LLOYD  A  G 

INTERNATIONAL  AlRFORWARDER  t  AGENTS  ASSOQATION 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 

ALASKA  RAILRCAD  LFASEHaOERS  ASSN 

aiY  Of  wHiniFR 

COASTAL  CORP 

YUKON  PAOFC  CORP 

DETROIT  t  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMFRa  OF  THE  U  S 

GULF  Oil  CORP 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  Of  CALIFORNIA 

MOTION  PICTURF  ASSN  Of  AMFRCA  INC 

aTl2ENS  FOR  AMERICA 

SPAa  AMERICA 

VULCAN  MATERIALS  CO 

COMMinEE  FOR  EQUITABLE  COMPENSATION 

AMFRCAN  PFTROflNA  INC 

LOUISIANA  LAND  k  EXPLORATION  CO 

AVIS  INC 

BUDGET  RENT  A  CAR  CORP 

NATIONAL  CAR  RENTAL  SYSTEM  INC 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSN 

SOOETY  Of  THE  PlASTKS  INDUSTRY 

PIUNKETT  COONEY  Run  WAHFRS  STANC^YK  I  PEOERStN,  PC   (FOR  CITY  Of  DHROn. 

MICHIGAN  I 
PINTO  VAiLFY  COPPER  CORP 
CHAMBER  Of  COMMERa  Of  THE  US 
AMERICAN  PFTROFINA.  INC 

INTERNATIONAl  ASSN  Of  KIT  CREAM  MFS/MKK  INDUSTRY  FOUND 
MTIONAL  OTNFERENa  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 
MASSACHUSFnS  PORT  AUTHORITY 
METROraiTAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPITALS 

ACUREX  SOLAR  CORP 

AKO  SOLAR  MC 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  Of  INDIANA 

US  PH0T0V0LTAK3  MANUFACTURERS'  AD  HOC  COMMiniE 

CHELONU  INSTITUTE 

WIST  INDIES  INViSTMENT  COMPANY 

MOEPENDENT  INSURANa  AUNTS  Of  AMERICA 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF  AMFRCA 

NATKJNAL  'IfSIAURANT  ASSN 

ALLIED  CORFWAIK)N 

HUFFY  CORPORATION 

PinS6UR(>H  CORNING  CORPORATKW 

CITI2ENS  FOR  SENSIBLE  CONTRM  Of  AOD  RAIN  (CSCAil) 

FEDfRATIiJN  Of  AIDS  ORGANI/ATWNS 

ALEUTIAN,  PRIBILOf  ISLANDS  ASSN  INC 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

OCaOFNTAl  CHEMICAl  CORP 

FOOO  AN3  BEVIRAGF  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  AFLOO 

PITNEY  BOWES  INC 

ALASKA  LUMBER  t  PULP  CO  AND  KETCHIKAN  PULP  CO 

RICHMOND  R  FARRINC 

MUNOPALIIV  OF  ANCHORAGE.  ALASM 

KAISFR  CEMENT  CORPORATHN 

AMFRCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

COMBINED  INSURANCE  CO 

OAVFY  WARDS  FERRY  PROIFD  FT  AL 

OHK  '.Wicn  rn 

'>•  "IMS  DEPT    GOVT  Of  HONG  KONG 

'H..  ■   ..  .  ,  .AAUiV, 


Xovvniher  T.  I'^S. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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Ofganiulnn  oi  Indnndual  Filing 


EmploYei/Clieiit 


DELOITTE.  HASKIHS  i  SELLS.  655  15TH  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


Do 


^I    NW  SLJJtE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


DK»INSON.  WRIGHT.  MOON  VAN  DUSfN 

RCX  DIFGEl,  1125  15TH  STRIEI  N*  At  •".      s    > 

gnun  nnilY   1899  l  STREET  NW   p        A'.-"'",    iN  ,>   ,5036   

KsTDOUGHFRfY  HWE  k  DOU&HlfilY  1625  K  SIRIH,  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CONNIE  M  DOWNS,  1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200C6  

DANIEL  A  DUTKO,  SUITE  214  412  FIRST  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

CATHEWNE  EAST   14li K  STREET,  NW,#  1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. Z::..".".: 

CHARLES  H  FDWARDS,  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW   #770  WASHINGTON  tX)  20036 


HAUMl-'    .1' 
UNION  '•■•'■■ 
OUrr  Mi; ', 
INTEPNf    M, 


■  "HfRHOO  Of  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS.  AlfOOaC 
RLSOURaSCO 


NY  10111 

.  AA.MiNGTON  DC  20003 

Hti  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


S  S  FRTHflN  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1800  M  STREET,  NW,  #600N  WASHINGTON  DC  20036, 

MARTHA  M  ESCUTIA  20  F  STRFFT  NW   /COf  WASHINGTON  DC JOOOK 

0^H  I    (S|(c  ss.    ■  £..N   .    SA  A*  "  ■>  "  'S  tX,  20036 

EUROPEAN  TRf.         "v        ■•  ■•■  ■■      ■■ 

DAVE  EVANS  A....----:-    -•     ■•     '-'     ^'-  '•■.V„ 
F,'P  RESEARCH  ASSOGAILS,  SUtU  303  l-Oi,  H  1.IRU 

S^lTflS^N'^'!?Fa™cl°S  I  r^DON'H^mFS  ™a  Sv:  #iS-i«rtlN™N  be  ■  AM 

DINISEG  FERGUSON   1700  K  STRFET  NW   #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


BANKAMfRO  CORP 
TRADE  WAX   INC 

US    '.,-'■<  iN'      S" 
N*T|,'.S£     A  .M'S       ■■ 

AMiPi  /■■  t;.  N  "  -  M 
CBS.  INC 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  LA  RAZA 
RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


'J'.  CAUCUS 
■m  THE  AGING 


U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVING  INSTITUTIONS 
PHARMACEUTICAl  UtH"nr^>mo^  ^SSN 
WESTIRN  UNION  TL-   -i--    -^v-'SV 
,7nn  *»>:ui«irTnN  nf  7(1036 i  PEABOP*  hOIDING  .  .v-ts^    •- 


'',A« 


0005 

#500  DALLAS  TX  75231 . 


fINLFY  KUMBLf  WAGNER  HEINE  UNDER^ 
FOLEY  LARDNFR  HOILABAUGH  k  JACpi- 
R  D  FOLSOM   11  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NA 
MARY  ANN  FREEMAN   777  UTH  STRlt 
RONNA  FREIBERG  THE  POWER  HOUSE 
FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIVFR  S  MM; 
AILYNM  FRinS  5006N  3S--  -   ; 
CHARLES  H  FRinS,  1125  li" 

K  GAINES'*  WUOv  M  SIREE;   NA,  #.00G  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEARY  STAHL  k  SPENQR  2800  ONE  MAIN  PUCE  DALLAS  TX  75250  

wJo  WWRT*  GEORGE  49TsOUTM  CAPITOL  STREET  SW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
S  DUNN  i  WUTWER,  1776  G  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GLOew  USA  INC  1825  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  2000'6 

GNAu'wRIFR  lACOBSFN  S  ASSOC    INC  .1777  f  STREET;  NW  WASHINGTON  I)C20(«6:Z 

DONNA  GOLD   1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -  ■-^^^  ;;^v"- 

MMIIN  B  GOID,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

to 

to 

Do 


lOTH  FLOOR  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

1  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

:>   20036  

:    .'0005  

SA  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 .^ 

NFW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 


MARK  S  GORMAN   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #370  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JAMES  I  GRANGER  3806  MARYLAND  STRFET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22309 

MARY  GRANUR  11  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^  ,  crottT  uW  «»«»™rin»i'iv"9mifi" 
GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  AFLC30,  CIC,  1900  LSTKEJ.  N*  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
ROBERT  K  GRAY   M  POWER  HOUSL  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  


to., 
to., 
to.. 


■NGTON  W  20006.... 


■NoTON  DC  20004.. 


ROYG  GREEN   1709  NFW  YORK  AVE  N 

JOHN  M  GREER.  1900  L  STREET  NA 

CHFLLISO  GREGORY   1201  PENNSYL, 

NORMAN  I  GRIMM  JR    8111  GATEHOUSt  RCAC  'AL.S  CHURCH  VA  2204? 

GROH  EGGIRS  4  PRCt.  550  WEST  7TH  AVENUE,  #1250  ANCHORAGE  AK  9950L..^. - 

GROOM  4  NORMERG,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  MW.  #450  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do    'Z~~Z"ZZ 

JAMEs"!  GUIRARD  JR.  1730  RtKJOEISlANO  AVENUE.  NW:#4i9WA^^  

TFBtWS  M  HAGFDORN   1201  S  lEFF-OAVIS  HIGHWAY   #301  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 .■..-■■■ 

HANSFLL  4  POST   1915  EYE  STREET  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  3C:0006,^^ - 

HEIDI  ANN  HANSON,  1608  D  BELMONT  STREET  NW  a;  -  >■      ^         0019. - 

GARY  K  HARRIS   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   N*  A^      '.      •■        .0036 ~ 

J  WILLIAM  W  HARSCH,  1825  K  STREET,  NW  #503  A,;,,-  ^-    ■■  A  20006 - 

HARTFORD  fIRF  INSURANa  CO.  HARTFORD  PLA2A  HAfilfORD  CI  ClbUS 

BOB  HAHOY  2410  BEVERLY  BOULEVARD  #3  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90057 .  

BILL  HECHT  SUITE  501  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

HoSlN  4  HARTSON'815  CONNECTICUT  AVf    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

KENNETH  L  HOLLAND  PO  DRAWER  940  GAffNEY  SC  2)342         ^      ^   

HOLMF,  ROBERTS  4  OWEN,  1700  BROADWAY   #1800  OINVEfl  CO  80290^^ 


MARC  lWI2MAN,  214  MASSACHUSFnS  AVENUE  Nf   #340  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 
GARY  C  HONG  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW   «         A^"- 'V      N  X  20037 


:  20006.. 


ANNA  MARY  HOOVLYR  9300  LIVINGSTON  Ri;        ■    a-   •  s      '■  ''0  20'«.. 

STEVEN  D  HUFF,  111  EAST  WISCONSIN  AVE  S       ■'   ■      v   a:-    Wl  53202 

utRRY  HUGE   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  Nrt  WASH'Sa  ON  L".  .'0036  .■••• - 

ffis  HOBBiRD  4  REED  sImE  300  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

JAMES  W  HUNT   10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY,  #500  DALLAS  TX  '5231,,      ..^. 

MRYHYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  4  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION,  1819  H  STREET,  NW;^Wl^lNGfdN  DC  20006':: 

NT  RNAIONAL  TECHNICAL  EXWTISE  LTD  7297  J  LEF  HIGHWAY  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042,,  

Zwm  IRADF  sIrvCES  OWPORATION  (ITSE),  ^,0B0^,»"  WASHINGTON  OC™^ 
ROY  I  lACOBSEN  GNAU  CARTER  JAC06SEN  4  ASSOC    INC  1777  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  W,  i 

DYKE  JOHNSON  JR  ,  PO  BOX  7000    A  lEXARKANA  TX  75501 

JUSTIN  W  JOHNSON  PO  BOX  970  n  WORTH  TX  76U1  ...^....... 

NANCY  J  JOHNSON   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 ;:;v;;-au-,„^a-; 

STEPHEN  M  iWNSbN  THE  TOWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAC:  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

RANDALL  I  JONES  1030  15TH  ST    NA    » -r  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

THEODORE  L  JONES  3081  TEDDY  :-    -■     •■  •      ;iL«  70896    

MARY  LOU  JOSEPH,  2C25  M  STREi'   vA  a.-.     V  ^^i*  DC  20036   - --jViiii^JirTrti  ir  TMW'" 
ROBERT  E  JULWNO  ASSOCIATES,  Wu.  NtA  r,;y»'SHIRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #312  WASHINGTON  K  mil.. 

CONNIE  KAGAN,  2622  N  MILITARY  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207^  

KAISFR  CEMENT  CORPORATON  300  LAKESIDE  DRIVE  OAKLAND  CA  94612 

SUZANNE  KALFUS   1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 —    ,;,;;  u^iic 

lInDA  HElLER  WMM   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVF    NW  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KAYE  SCHOLER  FIERMAN  HAYS  4  HANDLER,  1575  I  SI ,  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KELLER  4  HraMjjN   1150  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Oo 


'JO 

«  0'  AMERICA 

■    ■-"..SANa  CO 
-,     •  ;';S  INC  (FOR  SCHULMAN  MANAGEMENT  CO) 

-  ;troh  brewery  CO) 

^.NCIL,  INC 


AMt^  ;.^ 
TEl">.a  . 
INVt  '   - 

R     [!.■■•    A 

GENi-i 

GRA-  i". 

ASSiS-    V 

NEA  c;  :,■  J 

MORTGAGE  BANHtRS  ASSN 

CINERGY  txaORATION  CC 

MEAT  PRICE  INVESTIGATORS  ASSN 

CITIES  I  OR  RESPONSIBLE  CABLE  POLICY 

TRANSCO  INC 

FEDERATION  OF  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS 

INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNECTICUT 


KOMATSi; 

MA^t 

DE-- 

JOH'> 
NA' 
GRA- 
GRA»  AN, 


V-ANY 


.:'    IN  ASSN 

v.iN-  (FOR  AMFRIUN  FISHING  TACKLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN) 
V,;aN!  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANa  COALITWN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  STROM  BREWERY  CO) 

GENERAL  MILLS  INC 

PIPER  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ,FOR  RAM21  A  DALLOULj 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  jFOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO  I 

U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  UNK)N  AFLOO,  aC 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON   INC  :FOR  T  RAMIRL2  AND  COMPANY,  INC) 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROflNA  INC 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  AMERICA 

MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  COMPANY 

NEW  Y.)RK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANO  CC  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

KMS  FUSION  INC 

COAL  SLURRY  ASSOOATION 

HASEN  ENGINE  CO 

AMERICAN  SECURin  INSURANtt  COMPANY 

CBS  INC 

ROGOV.N  HUGE  4  LEN2NER  (FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  LTD) 

ANDREW  L  LUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOLOGY  INC 

SIERRA  CLUB  „„ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 


MINN. 

C-    ■ 

in;- 

NA' 
NA- 
WLi 


N  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
ANGE 


-      -uL.lSlON  ASSN 
-,■     COUNCIL 
::.N  GROWERS  ASSN 

LEBOFW   LAMriElBY  4  MACRAE  (FOR  EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE) 

MEDTRONIC.  INC 

PILLSB'JRV  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  PETROCHEMICAL  CONSUMERS  „^„  ^,„ 

SAMUE.  GARY  Oil  PRODUaR,  INC  JERRY  CHAMBERS  OIL  PRODUaR 

NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  LOWER  PRIMS 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  KNTERS 

NATIONAl  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSN 

NATIONAl  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  INSTITUTE  ^    „ 

ROGOVIN  HUGE  4  LEN2NER  (FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  ITD) 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

KNERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANa  COALITION  I 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NIU  INC)  ^  ^ 

TRADE,  INDUSTRY  4  CUSTOMS  DtPT,  GOVT  OF  HONG  KONG 


OrROIT  4  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

TEXAS  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO 

CHAMBER  OF  OlMMERa  OF  THE  US 

GRAY  AND  OTMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANa  COALITION) 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANtt  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

AETNA  LIFE  4  CASUALIV  INSURANtt  CO 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
FOLEY    LARDNER    HOILABAUGH    4    JACOBS 

COMPANY 
BRISTOL-MYERS  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 
LAND  MOBILE  COMMUNICATIONS  COUNCIL 


(FOR     INVESTORS    MORTGAGE    INSURANO 


3113S 


(  ().\(,K1  sMONAI     RKOKD  — llOl   ^h 


yuuTnhiT ;,  I98J 


Oi|»zit«i  Of  indmdiHl  Filni 


Do 


«IIO«.l  1  ASSOOATtS.  I'M  WW  YOMl  Mm   NW  #710  WWHItlCTOH  DC  ?aJ06 

HABQA  y   KINIfll   1600  WIlSON  BOULIVARO   i(r|(XK  ARtlNGtOtt  VA  2??09  

RIII8Y  QUICK  SOmART/  i  lUOHEV  PC    SUITI  30 J  lASJ  600  MARYUUtO  AVtNUl.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

PfTERf   KNIGHI   1/09  WW  YODIl  AVSNW   NW  WASHINCION  DC  200O6       

KO«IIN(RS  FORI  SCMLEKR  i  BOYiR   1"6  I  SI    NW  WASHINCION  DC  ?000e 

Do  ... 

DIANf  (   HOOKtN    1800  K  S"'         saa-       ■.       •.   t  70006  _ 

tARl  ROOPtRKAMP  99  CWC!  V  s    ■ .  ■.      •■  ■•.      .  n  NY  10O7;  „ 

lOAN  M  KOVAllC  SUITE  60C  . .  . .     ■■      -        "■  A   WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .-_ , 

DAWN  C  RRISIOf  PO  BOX  \HOi  DiJlLlb  iNUSNAIIONAl  AIRPORT  WASMINGTOH  OC  20041 _ 

KRIVII  i  lUWVIT   101  OUOWNGION  PLACE   Si  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  

REBECCA  F   UW»BERI  813  IMARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  

flRGINlA  A  UUKPIEY   1225  19tH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

Do.  : .-■ Z.l^^...^. ;.!....!.!!;;Z!ZZZZ 


Dd 

DAVIOW  LANOSHXE   1700  PfNNSYEVANlA  AVfNUf   W  #  730  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LEBOtUf  LAMB  lEIBY  1  MACRAE   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Art    NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LERCH  i  CO    INC,  1030  15IH  STREET.  NW   #840  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

HOWARD  S  IIEBENGOOO   1875  EYE  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DU«  R  LIGON   1575  EYE  SIRffl  NW   #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  __ 

SARA  E  LISTER  PARERSON  BELKNAP  WEBB  t,  TVLER  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #1060  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

NEIL  C  LIVINGSTONE   THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  OC  20007  

Do  

WILLIAM  E  LONG  ONE  NAIIONWIDE  PIA/A  COLUMBUS  OH  43216 

LOWtNSTfIN  NEWMAN  REIS  i  AXELRAO  PC    1075  IMNNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  2003«.___, 

ROBERT  C  lunRELl   10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY   #500  DAILAS  TK  75231 - 

HATHERINE  MAGRAW   IOC  MARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002     

TERENCE  P  MAHONY   1825  K  STREET   NW   #807  WASHINCION  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  R  MALONI  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 -..., 

MANATOS  i  MANAI05.  INC   1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW  WASHINCION  OC  20006 

Do  

Do  , 

PETER  I  MANGWNE   1319  f  STREET  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO4       

FRANK  MANKIEWU.  THE  POWtR  HOUSt  3255  GRAC£  STRtn.  NW  WASHWCTON  OC  2m2 -. 

DONALD  W  MANN.'i5OBFRANXiiNTOr'TtMV'Nr0767f' " 

STEPHEN  I  MARTIN  HARTFORD  PIA2A  HARIFORO  CI  06115  „__ 

STEVEN  A  MARTINDALE   1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

MIKE  M  MASAOKA  SUITE  520  THE  FARRAGUI  BLDC   900  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _.- 

WILLIAM  C   MAnOX,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE    NW    # 70 1  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

MARSHALL  L  MAT2  BARWn  S  Al>GIA  IDOC  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

H  WESLEY  MCAOEN  SUITE  424  1155  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

CHARLIE  MC8RI0E  ASSOCIATES  INC.  1717  K  STREET  NW   #50?  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

Oo  

MCCLURE  t  TROTTER  SUITE  600  1100  CONWOICUt  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _. 

MCDONOUGH  HOLLAND  t  ALLEN  SUITE  1275  1875  (YE  ST    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20006 

THOMAS  I  MCTNEW  )R    1100  C0NN£nK:UI  AVENUI   NW   #840  WASHINGTON  DC  70036  „ 

MCNAIR  GLENN  KONDUROS  CO«LEV  SINGLETARY  PORTER  i  DIBBLE   1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S... 

Oo  

HOWARD  A  MENELl   1700  K  STREET   NW  #702  WASHINCION  DC  20006  

CHARLES  I  MtRIN.  1875  EYE  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

EDWAJtD  A  MERLIS  1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036  

CHARLES  )  MICOIEAU   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    N#  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

MILBANK  TWEED  HAIX.EY  t  MCUOY   1325  EYE  STREEI   NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

STEVEN  I  MILLER   1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20009 

MILLER  CANFIELD  PADDOCK  i  STONE   SUITE  300  ?i55  M  SI    NW  WASHINCION  X  20037  .... 

ROBERT  G  MILLS  3738  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  V«  22031  

FRANCIS  B  MOORE,  3003  BUnERflELD  ROAO  OAK  BROOK  II  60521 

MORAL  MAJORITY.  499  SOUTH  CAPIIOl  SIREEi  SW  #101  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

MORRISON  t  FOCRSTER.  1920  N  STREET,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do         

Do      

lULIAN  K  MORRISON  III  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.„... 

JOHN  H  MOStMAN  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  #1025  WASHINGTON  K  20006   

GEORGE  R  MOSES   1341  G  STREET  NW   #207  WASHINGTON  K  20005  

MOSS  ASSOCIATES  INC  2440  VIRGINIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037    

THOMAS  MOSIOWY   201  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NE.  #319  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

C  LEON  MURPHY,  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  79412  

DANIEL  H  MURRAY   1878  L  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  X  20O36 .. 

JOHN  L  NAPIER,  232  EAST  CAPIIOl  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  ANIMAl  LEGISLATION  PO  30X  77012  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

NATIONAL  ASSN  0*  BROADCASTERS   1771  N  STRET   <tW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

NAIKINAL  MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSOCUIION,  1220  I9TH  STREET,  NW.  #400  WASHINCTON  DC  20036.. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROaRS  ASSN  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

NEILL  t  COMPANY  INC,  SUITE  410  1100  ITTH  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036       

Do  

NEILL  t  MULLENHOLi  SUITE  410  UOO  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  K  20036 

Do  

Ql  NETTLETON  4101  CATHEDRAL  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20016 

MARY  BENNEn  NEWBOULO   122  C  STREH  NW.  #875  WASHINGTON  OC  20001  .'Z.1Z1"Z!.".' 

NICKiRSON  INGRAM  i  ASSOOATES,  INC,  1150  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036         

Do 
OCONNOR  I  HANNAN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do    ! " 

Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 


Do.. 
Do. 


ONEIL  AND  HMSt  PC.  SUnE  1110  1333  NW 

Oo 


AVE.  NN  WISHMGnM  OC  20036.. 


Oo .: 

Do  

OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSOCUIION   1201  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. . 
ANDREW  PALMER,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINCTON  DC  70003 
PA1UM80  i  aRRElL   11  DUPONT  aRUE  NW   #70')  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  ,  , 

BENJAMIN  L  PAlUMBO   11  DUPONT  OKU   NW   #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SCOOTCH  PANKONIN  308  CONSTITUTION  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  E  PANYARD   1346  CHESTNUT   #800  PHILAOElPHIA  PA  19107 
OAVIO  J  PASSAMANECK  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  20706 
PAHON  BOGGS  t  BLOW  SUITE  800  2550  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037.. 

Do  


iitifkffts /OhuA 


UTIliriES  lELECOMMUNlCATXJNS  COUNai 

ANOfirSON  HIBEY  NAUHEIM  i  BLAIR  (FOR  MARRIOn  CORP) 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS  INC 
LAKE  CNIARK)  CEMENT  LIMITED 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAl  SAVINGS  BANKS 

APEX  MARINE  CORP 

INGRAM  CORPORATKJN 

BANKAMERCA  CORPORATION 

SEAMEN  S  CHURCH  INSTITUTE 

TAT  STETTINIUS  t  HOILISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORPI 

WATER  t  WASTEWATER  EQUIPMENT  MANUFAaURERS  ASSN  INC 

CITY  0<  SI  PETERSBURG  OfFKJ  OF  INIERGOVERNMBNIAl  REUTIONS 

CeS  INC 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  iFOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  I 

DGA   INTERNAIIONAI    INC    (FOR    DIR   INIL   AFF   Of   THE   GEN   DEL   FOR   ARMEMENTS) 

DGA  INTERNATKJNAL   INC  (FOR   SOaEIE  NAIKJNALE  D ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST   DE  MOTEURS 
OAVIAIKJN) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  SOFRtAVMl 

PFI2ER  INC 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

CORCORAN  HARDESTY  WHYTE  WMPHIIL  I  LIGON   PC    (FOR   NOVA  SCOTIA  RESOURCES, 
LTD  I 

F  M  S  XRPORAIKJN 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RAM2I  A  OAILOULI 
'  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ELECIRONK!  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN) 

NAIIONWIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

UTILITY  NUaEAR  WASH  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
I  KNERCY  EXPLORATION  CO 
I  PtAa  POLITICAL  ACIKJN  COMMinEE 
I  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO  INC 

FEDERAL  NAIKJNAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

JAPANESE  EMBASSY 

UNITED  HELLENIC  AMER  CONGRESS  i  AMFR  HELLENIC  AlLIANCi.  INC 

WASHINGTON  COORDINATING  COUNCl  ON  PRODuaiVITY 

VOlUMI  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  OF  AMERICA 
,  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  XJINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 
I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  >FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITKJN) 
{  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NAIKJNAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

WGATIVE  POPULATKJN  GROWTH,  INC 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANQ  CO 

aiANUAIR 

JAPAN  TELESCOPES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

EOUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  U  S 

PIASTKS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

SUP1MA  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  Of  WW  YORK 

STONE  i  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORP 

WESTINOMOUSf  ElEaRIC  CORP 

PROVID-NCE  CAPIIOl  CORP 

STEPHEN  D  COX 

SANTA  'E  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

BRISTOl  MYERS  CO 

CBS  INC 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISXJN  ASSN 

ANDREW  L  LUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOIKY  INC 

CUYMAJtK  CORPORATION 

AMERCAN  MnAl  DETEaORS  MANUFACTURERS,  INC 

FEDERAL  HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 
■US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  INC 

CROCKER  NAIKJNAL  BANK 

MASIERCARO  INIERNAIKJNAL,  INC 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EOUHY  FUND  INC 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 

COALITION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  0RGAM2AII0NS 

M.'ACOM  INC 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

HALT,  INC 

UAWAH  ISUND  CO  LTD 

Cn  SPRINT 

OARE  COUNTY  OREGON  INUT  COMMISSION 


HASHEMITE  KINGDOM  Of  KIRDAN 

KINGDOM  Of  MOROCCO 

HASHEMITE  KINGDOM  Of  JORDAN 

KINGDOM  Of  MOROCCO 

CHARLES  E  GOOOELL  (FOR  TH0MSON.CSf.  INCI 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL   INC  (FOR  SNECMA) 

AMERKAN  OSTEOPATHIC  A^ 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSIT  DISTRCI 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  WSIRIO 

ALLISCHALMERS  CORP 

ASSOCIATION  Of  INOEPENDINI  lELEVISKJN  STATKJNS  INC 

BORDEN  INC 

GOVERNMENT  Of  SUDAN 

ITEL  CORPORATION 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA  INC 

PACIFC  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH 

PRUDENTIAl  MSURANQ  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA 
I  U  S  niECOMMUNICATIONS  SUPPLIERS  ASSN 

ASSOQAIION  Of  PROGRESIVE  RENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

MASSACHUSEnS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
I  PUGH  SOUND  POWER  I  LKHT  COMPANY 
,,l 

ENVIRONMENIAL  POIICY  INSTITUTE 

RJ  REYWUDS  TOBACCO  CO 

NAWNAL  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  ASSN 
'  WESTlNGHOUSf  ELEaRIC  CORP 
I  KANSAS  aiY  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  INC 
!  GRUIEP  PHILAOELPHIA  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERQ 

AMVET5 

AMERICAN  BRQAOCASTINC  CO 

INTERMEDK2  INC 

LAUNDRY  aEANING  COUNQL 


\(>rcnih('r  ?.   1983 
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Oigani;alion  or  Indwidual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


PAiil  "StmNffiiMBraYiwAlttR'  6^                                               ■  I™  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 
^"K^BE^miS   1150  aWWCTOT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


Imptoyef/aienl 


^SS^ 


^irjRLRS  ASST" 
'■^ASSN 


Oo 


PEAK  POllTCAL  ACTKJN  COMMITTEE,  100  MARYUNC  AVENUE  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20002... 

'm^iSiar  )  .if'™N'i'',rMio'vKm^T ni  '#8%  Washington  oc  20005 :::: 

wS  C  ™  DC  /m^  INC  407  THIRD  street,  St  WASHINGTON  OC  20003.. 

PIERSON  BAlii  OOWD   1700  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Oo  


Oo 


DANIEL  J  PIlitRbli.  1750  ttNNSYlVANlA  AVINUE,  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


Do 


PIPER  4  MARBURY,88J16TH  STREET,  NW  FIFTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

RONALD  L  PUn  499  S  CAPITOL  STREET  #501  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  .... 
WESLEY  i  pTuMMER  1600  WEST  CAMELBACK  ROAD  SUITE  IJ  PHOENIX  A2  85015 
ROBERT  I   PPAn,  101  FIRST  AVENUE  WAlTHAM_MACr254 


MKJIiGA 
REPUR,' 

US  ;.!';:>■  "•-  "t*! 

UNITED  '-"J^^'    .  <>-■ 

M  LIFE  IKSUWV    :>M.tn- 

BROAOCAS;  MvJilv   ^Nl  „„ 

COMMITTEE  OF  CORPOIiAn  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS 

GREATER  PaiLADtLPHIA  CHAMBtR  Of  COMMERa 

COSMETIC,  COILETRY  i  FSAGRANCE  ASSN,  INC 

AIR  QUALITY  RESEARCH  INC 

AMERiaN  AWDEMV  Of  PEDIATRICS 

DAY  TRUST 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

CBS  INC 

PRUOENIIAl  LINES  INC 

CT1«)NTAINER  TRANSPORT  INTERNATIOHAl,  INC,  U  Al 

XTRA  CORP  &  AFFILIATES 

BlU  HECHT  &  ASSOCIATES  INC 

TRANS  AMERICA  DEVELOPERS,  INC 

THERMO  ELECTRON  CORPORATKJN 

AMERKy^N  SKI  FEDERATKJN 


icSpH  T  PRENDERGAST.  499  S  CAPIIOl  STRtp  SW,  #406  WASHINGTW  K  2^^^  ,  CORPOF^'-'N  r.P  r-jBLlC  BROADCASTING 

PRISTON  THORGRIMSON  ELLIS  &  HOIMAN.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  TWUD |  ^^^,    ....,,     ,,^[  rm 

Do         NOST-a;        v-:-  ioSN 

Oo  ;  WESTtR\  HRl:'  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

Do    w.-  ; " ...    SIERRA  CLUB 

JAMES  M  PRCt.  PO  BOX  11248  KNOXVIUE  IN  379.9  .^^^.......^^.■•••.■^"•••"■"(■■•—.jii^^  - l  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

QOINN  RACUSIn  YOUNG  S  DflANEY  CHTO,  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVfNUE.  NW.  #302  WASHMGTON  X  20036 1  ^|^„y^^fl  y^^^^^  jh^rj  INSURANCE  CORPORATKJN 

Do  ,^\^-:r.^ " """    i  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

ROBERT  A  RAGLAND   1776  F  STREET  NW  ««HINGTW  EC  70M6  .^^^..^..^-.^.^^-.-j^^^ :  ^j^lONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSOOATKJN 

TIM  R4NSDELL  FRANCIS  i  MCCINNIS  ASSOCIATES  INC  1050  THOMAS     FFERSON  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  HfKI ^^^^^^  ,^^^  ^  ^^^^  ACCOUNTANTS 

MARYA.YCE  REILIY.  1010  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ™fl*LMANORiAV*  22314      ZZZZZ:    AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

MARY  ANNE  REYNOLDS  8111  «'tHOUSt  ROAD  FALl,  CHUKH  VA  "»f',,^^.^.i,GTiibc  ^OOO's I    ...- i  mmH  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  Of  THE  US 

JOHN  I  RHODES  CUMMINCS  S  LOCKWOOO  109(]  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  W,  ZIKIU5 - -•  \  ^^^„^^  pQR  LEGAL  SERVOS,  INC 

ROBERT  I  RHUDY   1675  K  STREET,  NW,  #908  WASH NGTON  DC  20006 ;• ;;    |  SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA 

M  LEE  RICE.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  w«HiNGiON  DC  0005^     _„ ;■;;;;;;";;; cetty  oi.  company 

PHILLIP  W  RIVERS   i '01  PENNSYIVANIA  *«NUEN*W«H  NGTON  DC  ™°^,„,  Aj^.Vpf  V,yr,|||o^fGn«^^^^  US  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 

RICHARD  Y  ROBERTS  FAPPANASICS  SAMFORD  ROBEFTS  i  BIANCHARD  ONE  COURT  SQUARE.  #311  MONIUUmtKY  Al  Mivc ^^^^^  mmkl  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

DAVID  W  RODERER  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   "W  CASHING  ON  DC  ™'f  rrnL  ry  ,m« 'ZZZIZj  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING,  LTD 

ROGOVIN  HUGE  4  LEK7NER  PC    1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 I  CRAWFORD  FITTING  CO 

K  RoSeyMh  FL   :050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  M    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 omm^\  COMMTO  OF  THE  US 

SAMUEL  A  ROTH   1615  H  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  a^-  „„  Vi.VV " ~ '  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

RUBENSIEIN  irtlFSON  i  M)«PANY  INC  220  EAST  4;'ND  STRttT  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 raSoNER  oTPUBUC  LANDS  FOR  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXCO 

ERIC  M  RUBIN  SUITE  708  173C  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^-^^ I  H,[y(TtR  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERtt 

CAMiLlE  KEA.RNS  RUDY,  1346  CHESTNUT   #800  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19107 ;_ ;  ^^^^^ 

MORGAN  S  RUPH  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD    07%.  .^^^^^  j--,  .•■  -    -.^^^  „ redfIELD  LAND  COMPANY 

JAMES  D  SANTINI,  JOKES  JONES  BELL  CLOSE  i  BROWN  CHTD  H 10  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1060  WASHINGlun  w,  ^UWJ  ^^^^  ^|,j^pj  ^^ 

ISii;*:  kr  ^W^^4^™N;;^»:fSKT^£NGT0N- cc  2004^::::::::::;=:      

SifS£  S  ffi^r^A^r^R^  g^Sc^l^^^A  BALTIMORE  MO  21201 
ffisBEllSoY  i'ASSEWAUS  NC  q"l  ENFANT  PLA2A  SW  SUITE  1401  WASHINGTON  OC  20024. 
ffiSml:H«fn^5o.7  uilT  CPO.  BOX  m  ASHLAND  KY  41101 


NEILO 


WATER  &  WASTEWATER  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  INC 
ROGOVIN,  HUGE  i  LEN2NER  (FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  LTD) 

lESlEY  COLLEGE 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US.  INC 


SCHUSTER.  19C9  K  STREET.  NW  #300  WASH  NGTON  DC  20006 ZZZZZ-ZZ-    CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION 


ELINOR  SCHWARTZ  318  S  ABINGDON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 
MICHAEL  SCOTT   '90'   PENNSYLVANIA  ArtNUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SEAMEN S  CHURCH  INSTITUTE   15  STATE  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

PEGGY  SEIPEL  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MC  20706 


H  MICHAEL  StMLER.  S06  15TH  STREET.  ^:f  ■  *i^^*<^:^}!'ilZfTi'^h 

KuiAin  r  till";  rn  '8817-066  Al  FCI  BOX  7000  TEXARKANA  TX  75501 ....■•■ 

STON  W  SWR  RffltRra)N%NicLE.  EjS^^^         *  BRADLEY  PO  BOX  1211  JUNEAU  AK  99M2.. 


Do 


WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

AMVETS 

MK5RANT  LEGAL  ACTION  PROGRAM,  INC 

CARR-GOTTSTEIN  PROPERTIES.  INC 
NORANDA  MINING,  INC 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


JEFFREY  A  SIMERING,  5320  FIVE  FINGERS  WAY  COLUMBIA  MO  71045 I  ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

JAMES  C  SIVON,  730  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  t^ '""^.cuiWrTf^'rii--  iiimii; " '■  CO^li'O'"  0^  COMMUNITY  BANKS  Of  FLORIDA 

SMAIHERS  SYMINGTON  i  HERLONG,  SUITE  SOCi  :  '00  F  ST    NW  WASH  NGTON  DC  20006 1  ^„[p|„^  ^vmerwAYS  OPERATORS  INC 

-     ■■•"""  —r.Tf*  ui  27209         - - ^^  j^g^^^p  EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  MARKETING  CORP 


JEFFREY  A  SMITH   1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD   #1000  ARLINGT()N  VA  22209  , 

LARRY  S  SNOWHITE   1875  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _.^^,. - 

RANDALL  ASSOWINC  555  16TH  STREET  NW   o'OC  WASHINGTON  X  20005 -. 

SPACE  AMERCA  600  WATER  SIRtn  SW   #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

S  SrS  S  «MF«Y  1201  PtNNSYLVANlA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

OAVID^P  STANG,  PC.  SUITE  601  1629  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .:...:;:::..l.:.: 

PANOaPtii'STAVIN'¥liE'660'2lDUP<»^^  

TZz  imi  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  *«HNOTN JJC  ^    ,„^^^^^^ 

SIOVALL  SPRADLIN  ARMSTRONG  i  ISRAEL,  lE'.S  H  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20008.. 

STRO(Wl  4  STRObCX  i  lAVAN.  ilMiTTHn::**  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36;;:^      .....~ 

SURREY  4  MORSE   1?50  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70005   ^- r^^A': 

SUIHERlANO^SiuI  4  BRENNAN.  1666  K  STREET,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do -.• 

Oo 

SWIDIER  BERLIN  4  STRELOW,  CHTD 

Oo 

{iii'I"ZZZZZZZ.Z 

Do - 

Do 
Oo 


"iMii  THdiiiiAsiOTiisoN"¥:'i*  K  Jooo?.. 


DELOITTE  lASKINS  S  SELLS 

MICROBAND  CORP  OF  AMERICA 
TYMNET.  INC  ^ 

AMERICAN  INCOME  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ROYALTY  OWNERS.  INC 
OFFSHORE  MARINE  SERVICE  ASSN 
pons  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

SUN  COMPANY,  INC  

TAR  SIETTINIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORP) 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION  ,„.^„^ 

COMMISSION  ON  FUTURE  POLITICAL  STATUS  4  IRANSIIKJN 
INGERSOLL  RAND  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
INGERSOLL  i  BLOCH 
PACIFIC  lXPRESS  INC 
PATHFINDER  FUND 

AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  EQUITABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
CONTRACT  CARRIAGE  COALITION 
DIRECT  MARKETING  INSURANCE  GROUP 
WOODSTREAM  CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL  ANIICOUNTERFtlTlNG  COALITION 
MOPEOF-LES  COUNSEL  'NATL  ASSN  OF  STATE  UTIL  CONSUMER  AOVO) 
NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  7.  CDVMUNITY  HOSPITALS 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AUTHORITY 
GENERAL  MILLS,  INC 
NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS  ASSN 
,  GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANa  DISTRCI 
TAR  STEniNlUS  i  HOLLISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORP) 
MARION  LABORATORIES,  INC 
TELEPHONI  S  DATA  SYSTEMS  INC 
,!US  DEFENSE  COMNIlTTtt 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  Of  THE  US, 
JUS  SURGICAL  CORPORATION 
BRICK  INS'ITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL 


CHRISTOPHER  USYLVESIER  183i  BRIAR  RIDGE  COURT  MttEANVA  22101 - 

St  Un  JR    SUITE  600  21  DOPONT  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036      

St  4  ASMCIATES  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .....„.......™^^^^^^^^ 

WHER  PROFFin  4  WOOD  SUITE  517  1140  CONNECTKajT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 • -  ,  ^Q^iy^  BROTHERS,  INC 

Do  „,••..,;.;>.,■= ■ " ....  BECHTEl  FOWER  CORP 

THOMAS  ETHOMASON  6024  WESTERN  AVENUE  CHEV^'  CH«E  MD  2081 5. ...■^. - - "  .1  CONTACT  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

THOMKON  4  MItSelL  ONE  MERCANTILE  CENTER   #3400  ST  LOUIS  MO  53101     ,.^...,^.. — AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPICYEES  LOCAL  2677 

HAROLD  A  fHORNTON  i  *SoC  AIES   1301  1 5TH  STRLEI,  NW.  #818  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 rERNATIflNAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS.  MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUND, 

SnCE  D  TIP  ON  SSSie^H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006       ,.^...,^.. OJALITION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

BURKE  A  TRACY  2111  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #1009  S  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 - 1  ^/y  ^"^0  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITION) 

JEFFREY  B  TRAMMELL  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WAS^ING^ON  DC  70OC7 - ;;;;--j  qr^  a^d  company  (FOR  NIU.  INCi 

Do " 


;ni  id 


(  (  )\(.K1>^I(  )\A1     Kl  (  (  )KI)   -HOUSE 


A. 


(  tin  t>fr 


,'<'^. 


Xiiicmher  T.  /.'As./ 


Oriwujtini  o>  Inlwdul  Filmi 


Emctoim/Qieiil 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

QUARTERLY  Rf:PORTS  ' 
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MOML  G  mow  nil  N  19IH  SI    #/00  AflllNCION  V*  22209 „ „.„._,...>..i.,._™_-.iw.. 

AHTHONY  VAUW^ANO  1850  »  SIRffI  N*  WASHINCIOtt  DC  20006 — 

VAN  wss  raoMAN  suraiFFE  cumis  t  lEVFNeERC.  ;th  floor  iom  nous  kff! rson  st  .  m  Washington  k  ^aoo7.. 

Do  

LIS*  A  rtHI«AS   1920  N  SIREEI  NW   *30fl  WASHINCION  DC  20036  ,    '^^ZZZZ.ZJ1~..ZZZ- 

VERNER  LIOTERT  BERNHARO  i  MCPHERSON   1660  I  f.I    NW  #1100  WASMINCION  DC  20036 

FRANK  VERRASIRO   1115  15IH  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  2000i  __ _._ 

RALPH  VINOVCH   |g7i  E»E  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „.._ _..... 

WALTER  D  VINTARD  IR    ALSTON  4  BIRO  1800  M  SIRIEI  NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20038 

WALD  HARKRAOER  1  ROSS   liOO  19IH  SI    NW  WASJ-INGION  DC  20036       ,    -  

Do  

CMARLS  E  WAUER  ASSOQAICS.  INC.  U3fl  PlNNSriVAHIA  M. .  N*  WASHINCTOH  K  20008 

R  DUFFY  WALL  i  ASSOCIATES  INC   11  DUPONI  ORCLl   NW  #630  WASHINCTOII  BC 'jWW'irJlZZZIlZZ'Z.'."" 
DONALD  L  WALLAO  )R    232  E  CAPtTOl  SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

WILLIAAI  L   WARFIELO  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016  .'"."!."Z."™!~J.'Z.'' 

WARNER  AMEX  CABLE  COKMUNICAIlONS   lb  ROCHEFEL.ER  PUWA  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  ^ 

BARBARA  I  WASHBURN   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #370  WASHINGTON  K  20004 ™ 

ANDREW  H  WEBBER  «40  FIRST  STREET  NW   #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

)ONE  WEINSIEIN  9  WILDWOOO  GARDENS   #A2  P  WASHINGTON  NY  11 OSO 

WELLFORD  WEGMAN  KRULWCH  GOLD  1  HOFF   SUITE  4S0  \Vi  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 

Do 
WUUR.  REYNOLDS.  HAMHSON  t  SCHUil.  WC  SUK  600  131/  F  STRUT.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20004 

Do  .     .  

EDWIN  M  WHEELER   1815  H  STREET.  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20006 
WHITE  FINE  t  VERVILLE  SUITE  302  11S6  ISTH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S 
RICMARO  C  WHITE   499  S  CAPITOl  STREET  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do 
WHITMAN  i  RANSOM   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW   #650  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
WILKINSON  BARKER  KNAUER  i  OUINN   1/35  NEW  YOfK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do  .  . 

Do  

PAUL  R  WILIGING  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW   #110il  WASHINGTON  DC  2003? 

WILLIAMS  i  JENSEN  PC    1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20O38 - 

Do 

to 

Do 

oi'rzz'zzz^.  ^:izzzzzzzz 

Do  

Do  ...._™ 

PHIUP  WILLIFOM)  #12140  057  UJ  PC  BOX  888  ASHLAND  »Y  41101 „. 

WILMER  CUTLER  i  PICXERINa  1666  K  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

WISE  i  WRENN  INC  2600  VIIGINIA  AVENUE  NW  #408  WASHINGTON  DC  20032  

ROBERT  V  WITECK  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

Do  

ERNEST  WIHENBERG  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20008 

aiNTON  WOtCOn   IOI6  16TH  street  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

NOEL  C  WOOSIEY  464/  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  20/06  

STEVEN  M  WORTH  3255  GRAO  SI.  NW  THE  POWER  HOUSE  WASHINGION  K  20007 

LEOC  2EFERETTI  9912  FORI  HAMILTON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 

DENIS  R  2tGAR  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 ™. 


U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 
.  AMERK>N  COUNOl  OF  LIFE  INSURANU   INC 

AC  HOC  COMMinEE  ON  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 

BRAE  CORPORAT«N 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

JOHN  D  i  CAIHERINE  I  MACARTHUR  FOUNDAIUN 

PENN20IL  a«IPANV 

T08ACCO  INSTITUTE 

in  COW 

JAPAN  IRON  i  STEEL  EXPORTERS  ASSN 

MATSUSHFTA  ELEaRK  INDUSTRIAL  CO  LTD 
.CBS  INC 

COPIAT 

HBO  t  COMFANY 

StACO  INC 

SCHULMAN  MANAaMENT  COMPANY 

MERCHANTS  :RAIN  S  TRANSPORTATION    INC 

OREGON  INLET  COMMISSION 

FEDERAL  NAIK)NAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

,  CONTRtt  DAIA  CORPORAIKIN 

,  AMERICAN  MEDCAl  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 

.  GRANTS  i  ailRACTS  PROJECTS  UNITED  WAY  Of  AMERICA 
MITEX 

AETNA  LIFE  t  CASUALTY 
FOOTHILLS  Pl^  LINES  (YUKON)  LTD 
MANVIILE  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN 
AMERICAN  PEIROCHEMlCAl  CONSUMERS 
AMERK^M  EDUCATORS  OF  ARKANSAS  INC  EI  Al 
CBEMA 

GENERAL  ELEaRIC  CO 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
BONNEVILLE  INTERNATIONAl  CORP 
MANVILLE  CORPORATION 
US  WEST  INC 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  HEALTH  QNTERS 
ALAMO  CEMENT  COMPANY 
COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION 
FREIGHT  FORWARDERS  INSIITUH 
GENERAL  PORTLAND  INC 
GIFFORO  HILL  (  COMPANY  INC 
KAISER  CEMENT  CORPORATION 
MONMIIH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
NAIKWAl  OFI0  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN 
SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND  KMENI  COMPANY 

NAIWNAL  STEEL  i  SHIPBUILDING  CC 

JAPANESE  AMtRICAN  aTI2ENS  LEAGUE 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NIU  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBIK  OF  TURMY) 

AlTMAN  FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL  FEE  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMVETS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ,FOR  ELEaRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  JAPAN) 
.  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE 
,  NATIONAl  AMERCAN  WHOIESAU  GROURS  ASSN 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 

(.p.iartcrlv  Report  Form. 


lii.   !nlU.'Aiii^:  (i;iar!eri\  !(  port-  were  submitted  for  ilie  third  caU-ndar  quarter  1983: 


NV.TF      T'M    torn;  um  d  fur  report. n^:  i.^  reproduf  .d  below    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
ne,t  r'epeaied   umy  the  essential  answer.,  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headme.'^,  • 
File  One  Copy  With  the  SECKnARv  ov  thl  Slnatl  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  oy  Kk,-m..entatives; 
I  his  page  (page  1)  ls  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  baek  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
PLACE  AN  •■X"  BELOW  :h^  AiT...n.vrT  I.ktter  OR  Figure  IN  :;.F  Box  ^,  zm  Right  of  thf    Report'  Heading  Below; 
,.,  K  ,Mis..,-v     KM-  ri      H.  Mislration-):  To  -register."  place  an  "X-  below  the  letter    p-  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

,^     o..=  ,  V     REPORT   To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an    X'  below  the  appropriate 

^   ?r.^frP  \^U  oT  both  pa^e   1  Tnd  P^^^^  as  manv  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

numbered  a.  page    3     and  the  resfof such  pages  should  be    4.-   -S,'  -e."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1st        2d         3d        4th 

(Mark   one   square   only 

I  ^„  -A-     (o>  tn  rsFNFRAi    This  ■  Report ■■  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows; 

''°^i.%morovee"'~To  f  le  S  a.^    em  Jo^e     sut"  (in  Item    B')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the    employer'  .  (If 

the    edoye^^Ms  L  firm  (such  F^a'law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  ..alaned  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee-.)  ».  ,„  Tt»,>,  ■  r- 

(ii)  -EmDlover- -To  file  as  an    employer--,  write  -None    in  answer  to  Item    B.  d„„„,,. 

,„!'E™'?o;"e"'.*ub'"c"  "  rrAcfmust  ra.  „p.,..e  R.po,,.  .„d  .„  no,  reUeved  of  Ihis  re<,u,pe„,e„,  merely  because  Repo^  .re 

filed  by  their  employers 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  I-  iling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


H   h.MPLOYER.-State  .,ame.  addr.xs,  and  r>ature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write    None. 


NOTE  oMTEM-C-.-Fa)  The  expression  -.n  connection  with  leg^.ativ.  interests.  '  as  used  l^^-;^^;^^^j\:;rr^^. 
reXenVrr^ilf  ^nd  ot^beV^mreL-;^^  -d  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 

"'-''^L^Kil'^r^ma^n/anra^nv^er^crection  .aU  U.islat.e  mtereMs.  or.an.at.oi.  and  mdn.dua.  .ub;eet  to  th.    lobbying 

Act  are  required  to  file  a    Preliminary-  Report  (Registration  ,     .  .„,  ,nH  n<  ^ar-h  raW  rda-  nuarier  ir  which  thev  ha've  either 

(Cl  After  beginning  .surh  activities,  they  mu..t  file  a    Quart,  rU     Report  at  the  end  of  (ach  ta..  nda.  ^uar 
received  or  expended  anything:  of  value  ir.  ronnertior:  with,  legi.slative  interests. 


.t'.  i-^i^zwi  IN-^^•^'~T-.   ^nd  Publications  in  connection  therewith 
1.  State  approxiniaii  !>  how  lonp  l(•^;!.•-ia 


live  interests  ar(  to  rrjio.iiiie  If  receipt.- 
and  expenditures  in  ronnenion  with 
legislative  interest,-  ha\(  terminated. 
place  an  ■  X  m  tti'  box  at  ttie 
left,  so  tha'  thi.-  Offict  -Aii;  no 
;i.i.i.-(  r  t  xpt-f  t  to  rfceivi-  Report,- 


2  State  the  general  legislative  interest,'-  of 
the  per.son  tiling  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interesUs  by  reciting;  fa)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills.  (b>  House  and 
Senatt  numbers  of  bills,  where  k.now-n:  le 
Citations  of  statutes,  where  known.  <d< 
\Ahether  ior  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills 


(An.-w.r  it(  ms  1.  2   and  :t  in  the  space  belo*    Attach  additional  pages 

4    If  this  is  a    -Prelimmarv     Report   >  Regi.slration  ^   rather  than  a     Quarterly     Report, 
a-.tiipau-d  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  mo 
V    "Tv    t     Q^iarterlv  ■  Report,  disregard  this  item     C4-    and  fill  out  items     D     and     E 

r.mibm.a     PreUmmarv     R.^port  .  Registration  >  wit  h  a    Quarterly     Report.! 


■i  In  the  case  of  those  publications  wh;ch 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issuea  cr 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests set  forth  '  a  •  Description.  <  b  '  quanti- 
tv  distributed.  >e  date  of  distnbu'ion.  a 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  af  publicatiori.- 
were  paid  for  bv  person  filing'  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift  ' 

if  more  space  is  needed 

state  below  what   the   nature   and  amount   of 

nthlv.  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 

on  lue  back  of  this  page    Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 
PAGE  1  « 
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;ni12  (  ().\(,Ki:SSI().\AI.  RICORD— HOISH  November  r.  1.983 

S'<\Y     N  lihM     [)."— (a)  /n  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  iniiuKtual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaitfn  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  indiMiluiil     fnr 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a    contribution  "  "The  term   contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  nr  di  posu  i>f 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  (uniribu 
tion"— Section  302(a)  of  the  LobbyinK  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.  — (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

<ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  ^)v  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  ar^  i.aiiulde  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receiijL,  lu  report. 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ili)  Receipts  0/  Multipurpose  Organisations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  'D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B "  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessmenLs  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^^    M*^*"  ^'^^^^  ''«^«'"  ^^'^^  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,  

.    .  r.  .     »  .       »  .  J        J     ,      .  J        ..  Please  answer    yes    or  "no  : 

<•  I Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  j^    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  „,  ^^^  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5-  • Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the    period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  % Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6 "  this    page,    tabulate    data   under    the    headings    "Amount"    and 

and  "7")  Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or 

Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

lowing example' 

"The  term    contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a>. 

9    »                Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans                        Amount        Name  and  address  of  Contributor 
10.$ Hrr:  Aid  from  others  during  this  Quarter  (  'Prnod"  from  Jan.   I  through 19 ) 

11.  $ K.  p.iKl  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

=         $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Nor  ok  Item  "E  ".— <a)  In  General  "The  term  "expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6  ")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  '"  'h<"  ^^^  °f  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

"1")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 

cost  Dates.  "   "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose.""  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  .supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^^'^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

8.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ ToTALforthisQuarter(Addl"  through   "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and    10"") 
Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

•The  terra    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  Joan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  DC-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  % Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  ( Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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Orgimzatnn  or  Individiul  Filmg 


t. «  «SO(»TtS.  He.  1225  «TH  SnttH.  Sit  590  SACRAMENTO  CA  95«U ^  ■■■■■■ 

ROBfRI  I  >*aS.    1615  HSmtT  NW  W/kSHINClON  DC  20062       - - - 

iSiNf  I  WSmmi  1250  1899  I  SIRtn  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAUt  C  ABfNANTi   SUlIf  850  2020  K  SI    N*  A(,:K;N^'^^  p.    .1006    

THOMAS  G  ABtRNHHV  SR  3973  STUART  P:'  -    ft  .  .  ^  w      ■  ^,,^_,u^  ■^••lijv:, - " 

ACAQA  MUTUAL  LITE  INSURANO  CO,  51  (Oil     'N'  '•■'   :    "•'•  A4;.HINCT0N  DC  ZOOOl - 

AaiON  INC    2025  [«  STREO  NW   #102:  *ftiHlN:.':iN  X  20006 _ - 

JOHN  J  AOAMS   19!"  ixxN'^vivANU  IVI   •<*   » 'jl  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

ISnMTCHI*   ->">■.  •''      ■     •-  •'      'i  BUILDING  100  TWIGGS  STREET.  #300  TAMPA  a  33602., 
V  I  AODUa  190S  ►  ,-.1    HA   »Ji"  *AoHmNu;jS  OC  20006..  


ADDUCT  WtAN  AND  MASTRIANI,  lUO  CONNECTOI  AVENUE,  NW.  #250  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Dc 


:i'y.;! 


"    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

St.;     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005... 

N.'  N  ;■  

IH  SIRIH   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

81b  N  n  M¥[R  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NW  SUITE  ;OIf  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

1,-     ^A  AtN-1'N' '  IN  X  20006 - 

■      Aft,-N  ■  A    '     mi -..- 


'■>'•'  iGsN  Of  AMERICA 
1.  jis  ..  .s  '  .<■!.:.  INC  SUITE  4 
.    .,.■       1  Mts  N^'.AN*  m     NW  *K.>' 

..,,iif  1    .s  t      A   >•■•     .     :    1101   lose  i 
.■,.     :>N    -I   SN     .,  ..■.'  .-I-    -H  INSTITUTE,  ' 
;. .  .v--ri.,  ::  1  „,-:yi'js,.       S       VA  f.  ST 
i,     ►ftSSPORI  ASSN  0(  AM-    J  N'A 

-!^:■  ,•  •(  AIRES,  1211  :;*■'"    •       '■■    •> 

a;;n"*GUmVTaU»  W^R  UUrSll'lVAW  13t«W  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 


Do   ,, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ,.. 
Do  .. 
Do,,.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do,-.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do,.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.., 
Do,.. 
Do.. 
Oo... 


Employw'Clioit 


Recapis 


tnjendituies 


DIRECTOR  Of  TIMBER  COUNTIES  COALITION 

^y::s  -J.",  spy;   Hir^HWAY  &  TRANSPOdTATION  OBTWa.. 

NA-"Nt    ft-  -iS'--'    ft:.SN     

PA!m  ,,  .„      ■-:!,     I.-   ftiiOOATION 

CHAMBU-  0'  aiMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

VENNERS  AND  a    LTD   iFOR  KOCH  INDUSTRIES) 

AMERICAN  BAMRS  ASSN  

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN  


11.25000 
6,00000 
15.000  00 
18.000,00 
1.46000 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM - 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

VEPCO  " 

PEPSICO,  INC  

PHH  GROUP  INC  •""••■ 

MOTOR  VEHiaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US..  IIC-. 

CONSLIO  NAOONAL  DE  COMEROO  EXTERIOR  OU  NORtSTE  A.C 

VULCAN  FOUNDRY,  INC 


IaBOR  MANAOEMENI  MARITIME  OOMMinEE ., 
SANOOi.lNC 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  AND  CO    

DIGITAl  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION ., 

:;.XiATiON 

ONOUIT  CORP   ,... 

ORPORATION    

-NATIONAL  GROUP,, 
-iSN  ASSN 


1.100.00 
1.000.00 

613.75 
830.00 

•••••jj"j-^- 

51.00 

397U 


ONE  I  TELEGRAPH  00.. 
_ftN[i  COMPANY 


■  -s 


ft    ,:.]>* 

A  SfRy      

ft..iANC[  

''  S.  CO , 

<:  .stries,  inc.. 


N3USTRIES,  INC 

N'  DEREGULATION 

■^  iDUCERS  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE.... 
AM -. 


VI- ■  K  PUIP  COMPANY  INC  f      ^  ' 
^  ---NE   1660  I  ST,  NW,  #f      At,  . 

\       -S     .      ft       -s    ■■!.>■*■       :     M  • 
,     i,  ,  .  -  .  iS  M    .  ■-:  ■  ■     SA     O' 

ALLAANutri,  MoiiuAN  i.t*u  i  (xAJuv 


SA    Aft  ,' 
ftV'-^yl 


.  fiA, 


■iNOC  20036 

'  A  HARTFORD  CT  06103 

■     ':36 

/»SaO  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


Do _.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 
Do 


Mftl 


tnni(T  oVA7t  ciiiiaN  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 

a-iMA   ■■-'■•  SA  aa:-s  "'N  DC  20007 

-■,a;    »;     Ai  •  ".,-,A.Vr  '     -  W1S5 

'Aft.;^N,"JN>    .uwti      "• 


KAREN  D  ALEXANDER  1615  H  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062    ..^.... 
I?    ■"  A   A;f«NMR   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
N  ft     :  ■   100  FIRST  ST    NW  RM  801  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 
.■       I    .s   ft)!  c  STREET  Ni  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

•,  -  ■  .-    .ftNNiB;'  •MI^A""!^   f'  B^    "" 

^  ,    ,  ,i  ,vV",f,f">N  -•■■■-M     ,■    ": 
N  i     !■   ftM^-i'^N    N'.i''-:-"     ,"       W'«i: 
N    ;    ■      >,•    iN."    ■        ■        >      ■      1*  ' 

.5       •-.'iW    .         •■-  SA  AA,"  N."  ^  :■  ■■  - 

,    -.j^,     At' ";--■,"*«■'.,-•-  Mii'RlMAC*  NH  03054 

„     -iil-     s  A    AA.MiN/ .IN  :■..  ?M2  

..    v--i:r    NA    »•  H   WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

wkS',  ,!>,,«  ft.'i     ,!  AA-.HiNGTON  DC  20003    - 

•     NiiNft.      r    ■     •  wljClXSiN  Av'tNUi   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016  

:•  ;,M  A   Nf     -ftt  >.    'y-    .>:  INDIANA  AVi    NW   #4C3  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ft'.   ■     iM    M  WjAD  IDEN  PRAIRIE  MN  Si314  

>  iAMk>  i-"'V:mi    W40  WEST  92ND  ST  KANSAS  CITY  M0^64n« 
iPK-HA.M'li  < 


AiF  ■■ 

A.,  •,    ■ 

Av--t; 

AM: 

AMI 

AVIS'  .fts  -. 
Al''-'-  ;'S 
BIN' I'    ft.. 

a.ft.  ■■  '■- 

aiVV"!;  ■ 
O.'VI.'^  N 
»"f,     -V. 

1  ■.    J- . 

ft-W   .ft-  .- 

c  .:vft>.  'J 

L-s.    'It 
i_\-  "'ft- 

VftI'        N 

Mft--'   " 

Ml-l'    il':,     ■ 

M  ,  'ft'-  ft 
M.  '''^N  i-i  ■ 
Nft 
NA 

N^i 
p,;;     Si 

PiS'i.  N. 
R',  tNft 

ILU.  fti-   .-ji-»itt''.IN      ~ 

WEST  INDIES  RUM  i  SPIRITS  PROOUaRS  ASSN — 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POLICY  OFFO     - 

INTtRSTATL  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATION  Of  AMERCii — 

AMtfdCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE,  INC         

HELEN  WODELL  HALBACH  ESTATE - - 

ARIZONA  PUBLK:  SERVKI  COMPANY - 

BALDWIN-UNITED  CORPORATION - 

STtte'eTop  >'^rv'-kin THROUGH biviMNOttimt^ 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  «!'ikANS      

EASTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC  „ 

EVANS  PRODUCT  CO   

FAMILY  LIFE  INSURANO  COMPANY — 

tUCASEILM  LTD 

MERRILL  LYNCH  LIFE  AGENO.  INC,..,.^^.....^ 

SECURITY  PAOFIC  INTL  LEASING  (EUROPE).  IHC „ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa  OF  THE  U  S  - 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


■Nft, 
i.-'Nt. 

■'-Al 


■ibATION       

-f-ANS:-  AUTHORITY  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY ., 

,..'■      !-'.■  I  ASSN    INC _... 

I,..:     .  ivi.i'Jl   INC 


,  :*>\:s~'_  ASSN 

■    :'ViftS-       

AD.ANMl^iNT  FUND... 


17.755.31 

"■"i'jaLOO 

"2i',006.M 

"35'.406.ii0 

2,25000 

lOJOOOO 

1,05000 

100.00 

i".950.« 

2.'7M.bO 


8,603  48 
8.662  50 
8,582  30 
11.10645 
19060 


325 
222.00 
SOOOO 

601.91 


175 


397  50 
2,33171 
17.755.31 


3it 

22,50 

11.500,00 

1.350.00 

35.40600 

9971 


2.9SO.0O 

'\Mi» 

1,450.00 
18,675.00 
1.000.00 

■"i'MMjii) 


ftftPNUM  AND  BAILEY,, 

N  

-Sft  rOISONCO 


3.750.00 
1,250.00 
5.525.00 


5,286.00 
4,250.00 
1325.80 


3.775.00 
4.475.00 
2,650.00 
1.200,00 
143.275.55 
300.00 
1.750.00 


BROTHERHOOO  OF  MAINTENANtt  Of  WAY  EBPUMS.. 
C,A,R.E " 


.Afti' 


.r.^.f-  ft,,fti-;,' 
AMA.JkKft'-,  ■" 
ftVA.  jAMA'i;  "' 
^■i-if  :  AMt-R' 
ftMIRMN  A^JiM 


ftMiRn>N  A,J^D(M.  >    IPV.-HA.M  II  K-»   SUITS  300  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AVIRMN  io^l'J'   >i-,fM-.'.N    ,    ,■  CONNECTCUT  AVE     NW  *«i  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

AMIRMN  AP-'  A    lANtl    SS        "     Ni   WASHINGTON  OC  2000.'  „„       .'.iViVA"; 

AM  PWN  A^.>  .-*   JWNSi  IN'   an;   Di.lLDPMENT,  b999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

AM  RCAN  C-N   I.  -/-a  BANKS  SUHE  600  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

M  RW    ^        iji^fiMiNi^SSORS  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „...- 

AM    «N  ^N  '.J,  MiA;  PROCESSORS  PO  BOX  ?69fU2ABE™TOWN  PA  17022       - 

AMiRK>N  ASSN  Of  PORT  AUTHORITIES  INC   161.^/         T*^*^"^]^-,^-,  ^'^ 

AMiPON  Ad'OMOeid  ASSN  8111  GAHHOUSt  RD  lALlS  0*^^  •«""',, 

AM  RICAN  BANKERS  ASSN,  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMiRiUN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMITTEE   INC   20OC 

AMf  RON  BUSINESS  CONFERENO  INC   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE 

AMiRlCAN  COUNOl  FOR  CAPtTAl  FORMATKIN  SUITE  520  1650  K  ST  

^B  Sr.l»RS^M'^E'«^TE?UTT^'S^^  K  ST.ET  .  PENNSYLVAN.  AVENUE. 

NW  WASHINC'ON  DC  ?000«  ,        .„^^^ 

AMIRKAN  'ARM  BUREAU  EEC    ;r5  TOUHY  »V!  PAR«  RID&I   [\^^^  ^,c.:i^-^-\^wK^,M^^mK7W^ 
AMlRiaN  "D  Of  jmi  AND  CONC  Of  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ZQOOb., 

AMIRIGAN  fiiD  MfRS  ASSN    \n\  N    n    M»iR  DR    ARllNGiON  VA  ::?0<.  

AMEPION  IPC/iN  EOOO  INST    I'M  OIL  MEADOW  ROAC  MCLEAN  vft      ._  ^.^^,fi.ii:yf^ 

AMfRKV^N  Hi:;lNIL  INSTITUTE  PUBLIC  AflAlRS  COMMITTEE,  1730  K  S'  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMiRMN  H.lNfv  PTOOOORS  ASSN  PO  BOX  36«  MINCO  OK  73059 


M  STRtn  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

"nw  SUIT!  209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  


fOOC  AND  BEVeSa'TODB  OtPARTMENT.  AFl-OO.. 

KOlLSMAN  iNSTRIMEM  CO. 

U  S  CHAMBER  Of  COMMBICf 

SIGNAL  COMPANIES  INC 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTL 


720.00 

"miio 


20,00 
20.00 
3000 
180,00 
80.00 

""\m 


143.27555 

i'74,96 

i.'i64.27 


2.500.00 
13.812.26 


500.00 


COOPERAflVE  POWER  ASSOCIATOI... 


2.000.01 

'■206.66 

2.890.00 

21861 


650.00 
9.133.77 


190.435.49 
25.649.73 


223.88 


45.559.07 
4.12000 
3J5000 
4.397  00 

■"2i,bM.'56 

94.693.00 
3J!4666' 


65.32 


4.35153 

3.43536 

70.38 


8.00000 

■■jJ5(J4 

9.133.77 
15.95 


72.121.14 
19.676.24 


5.11934 
14.379  25 


45.55907 
2.956  08 
2.77437 
5.93600 
9.585.26 
11.12394 

94.69300 

128.856  64 

3.240,00 

8,025.00 


;nii4 


CONGRFSSlO.sAI    RK(  ORD— HOI  SK 


November  7.  198S 


Orimami  or  bxtvidul  Hni 


AMh«»;ii< 

■^ 

*M' 

■/MS 

iV, 

- 1  ;i'i 

A.Ml 

.«jlN 

-H^S 

JMl 

•/'i^N 

M 

JMl 

<a;i'i 

W 

«,MI 

^^^s 

M 

AM! 

""UN 

«  UPOSTS  1  SfOJRITY  1 

»,vSN   V  t    HURON  ST     H  • 


««  SHOW  M  CHICACO  II  60611  

■•'  StVtNTH  *«   NfVK  row  KV  10019    

I'NC,  sum  1000  1625  K  SI    NW  KKASMMCTW  OC  J0006 

•A  SI   NtW  rOflU  NY  10038  

MM   #41?  444  n  CAflia  SI    NW  WASHIWrtON  DC  70001.. 


UOO  475  ItNFANT  PIAM.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  »024.. 


>>00  WASHINGTON  DC  200aS.. 

107  

It  60610 


bnplD|Kr/aeM 


SN 


111.: 


A.iM! 


iMr 

•  ^■.^s    ~\ 

.'.M' 

-■,.■,  \    . ' 

■W' 

-  '  iN    .■  ■ 

'.M- 

-  ^\  ,- 

AM; 

■1.U.S  A  A 

'>IIOSV(NOII  UUK  BnWSM  W  ?0tl4 

■- A  WASHINGTON  OC?0001  

■< N  .A  .7?0?  

i<v  PUBtiSMiift  ASy»,  BOX  l/4u;  OUUiS  INIIRNAIIOHAI  AIRFWI  WASHmCTON  K  20041 „ 

■i-  -SfRC*  COUNOt,  410  ISI  SI.  S£  WASHINGION  DC  20003  

-■I     4.SN   .'420  PtRSHING  RO  HANSASaTV  M0  64108  

MO  ASSH  C/0  OR  lOHN  D  UlMBlIN  SUIK  400E  600  MARyiANO  Ml.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0024 

•-    V   ■    !Nf    :60  KIAOISON  AVf    tfW  VDW  NY  'M\i    

«  -!v     ■.     lun.  PO  BOX    1  >■•>     ^■■       1,33134 „ _„ 

-' '     M   s        ;01  I  SI    MW  A'.     V      N    ■  

<  -■  =    N        CHtVYCHASf  '  ~       Aj  ..  ■,      v    .     0015       .; 

J     *   ►■   -      .WON   Afl-OO   ji;   ,4lH  jl     NAA4-.SN.       "105 _. 

■IN      i.SN,  1225  CONWCTCUI  AVI    N*  A»  ••  i      s    •         '6  „ 

■*  " '  \  ■.      i  M*ssACHUS{ns  AVI  Nw  *a„i!.nl:,.n  ..1, .  .„,t)  „.„ 

N      »i  ■"      ■      TKIP  600  WAItR  SIRtfl  SW   #20/  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

-J  •  ■>  ".  -.4  1030  lilH  SI    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20005    

-      s    -»  -  J     1    >   2000  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt ,  NV»  WASHINGTON  K  2003t 

-IS  .v.,  J     s         t  510  600  MARYLAND  AVt    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

mhi   ■  ..1..  sum  w:^  :"W(  51  nw  Washington  oc  ?0036 „ 

■  <*■'     s  ss  »V{    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. 

■IS      SJS         «  JS  -s    i /IS  HIGHWAY  ARUNCTON  V«  22202 _ „.... 

>  S'    A  ,  s      s  SA  A*  M  s      N  DC  20036 

■ss      •  A  ►      A>-    I  HORU  &  VHINAM  lAMVnS)     4647  FOdBfS  BOUlfVARO  lANHAM  MO  20706... 

-SJ-K    -,i    >    s   sum  828  1522  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

,»AA:,  ,ii,-j.  ,s.,  ..'(C  SUIK  lOOO  1600  WitSON  BlVD  ARIINGION  VA  22209 

AMERICAN  WAiERWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONfERENO   1600  WILSON  BOUlfVARO   #500  ARIINGION  VA  2220* 

MORRIS  )  AMHAY  PC    SUITE  168  400  H  CAPIIW  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001      

Do  

IAN  s  AMuiitJs»i"  1776  F  jiwn!  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2()o«'.'Z;™"Z""""ZZ!!;i7JZZZZZ'ZZ" 

A.1-     IS  .■'IS     M6HST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

<s  .  -     s  ..    '  s     ■■  m  sunt  '0'  1000  CONNECTICUI  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

IS  ...  s   IHE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  ClWa  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Gwf N A  ANOfRON'sum'Tw"™ im 

ROBERT  L  ANDERSON  HXN  DEERE  RD  MOIINE  11  61265 

STEVEN  C  ANDERSON   1700  010  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

WAYNE  C  ANDERSON  SUITE  300  1050  CONNEQICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036 
WILLIAM  C  ANDERSON.  1101  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
ANDREWS  i  KURTH 
ROBERT  ANGEi 
JAY  ANGOf  F 

I  DONAID  ANNl       ......      SA    »   .    A.i^  -  S..  .s  _>.  20036 

PAIROl  S  ANTRIM.  I8J0  »  SIREET  NW  WAiHINGiON  OC  20006 

APARTMENT  t  OFFia  BUILDING  ASSK   OF  MEIROFailAN  WASH   DC.  SUITE  600  1413  II  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  K 
20005 

fm  D  AOUILINO  )R    1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036  .... 

R08fRI  I  ARAUin   1001  22ND  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINCION  DC  20037 

JOHN  ■■•■•-"  iS  i5..it(!   ino  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW   #213  WASHINGTON  K  2003«.. 

WMN  »-■ ^'f HOUSE  RD  fALlS  CHURCH  VA  2204' 

LISLII  i-  s  .LXIER  SIRIEI   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000/ 

ARENI.  fOX.  AININER.  PIOTMN  A  MHN.  1050  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

Oo  

Do 

Dd 

Do'""' "■"-■■" """""■'■"■'■■■"'""■■"'■""■"~"!;]zzz;!zz 

ARMNSAS  2000  INC  PO  BOX  1776  RUSSELLVllLE  A«  72601  ^  "!Z""ZZZ"! 

JOHN  A  ARM6RUSTER  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  ..„ 

ARMSTRONG  lEASOALE   UtAMER  t  VAUGHAN  611  MIVE  STREET   #1900  SI  LOUIS  MO  63101 

AimOlD  A  PORTER   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  „. 

Do        _„ 

CAM. F  tmuiAmiaiiiaa^ 

i)»!Z'!IZl     ".~TZZ~SIL     ." " "" Z        Z 

Di ZZ_ZZZIZZZZZZZ!Z!.™ZZ 

Ot 

Do" 

Do 


NKMptS 


31,49717 
17.87116 

3,63600 
100,53200 

'iioM'so 

1.S094S 


\,m.ii 


1,12500 
S1.S27  50 
21.330.32 


NATIGNM  CUSTOK  MOKERS  t  FORWAROUS  ASSN  OF  AMEIICA.. 


I^NNSnVXNIA  AVFNUf 

SA    AS 


HW  WASHINGTON  OC  20U06  . 
'0036 


i!3 


NATIONAl  SAIUUn  CA8U  ASSN 

NORTHROP  CORP  

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC..._ 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

CANNED  A  COOAED  MEAT  IMPORTERS  ASSN  ...  ._... 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  fNTERPRBfS)  ... 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  NATIONAl  I 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOIEj     

SMAIL  BUSINESS  ON  PREMISE  SKN  FOUNDATION 

DEERE  A  COMPANY  

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST   

NABISCO  INC 

INDEPENOENI  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  .. 

SPAQ  SERViaS  INC  OF  AMERICA 

JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA 

CONGRESS  WAICH  _„ 

TEXACO.  INC  

BANAAMERICA  CORPORATION., 


I) 


NATIONAl  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

STANDARD  OIL  00  (OHIO)      

BROWN  A  ROOT   INC  ..„ „ 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

WCIA  

CENIRAl  STATES  SE  A  SW  AREAS  HEALTH  WELFARE  (  PENSION  FUNDS.... 
GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANO  CO  OF  AMERICA 

UUfS  ■»-».j  1,  If,  1  <;  

MO' >    .     .      M  s'  MANUFAauRERSASSN.. 
Putt,      s    -s,-.     SHi 
SIIMAH  ...K'Jim    .Nt 

TOVOIA  MOTOR  CORPDRAIION 

lENNECOINC  :Z"Z"ZZZ 

COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LIFE  t  HEALTH  MSUR  ASSN.. 
FLUOR  CORPORATION 

INEACO  Oil  CO  

NATIONAl  COOROINAIING  COMM  FOR  MULIIEMPIOYER  PIANS 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  CORP 

AMERICAN  IRON  A  STEEL  INSIIIUT! 

AMERICAN  PEIROIIUM  INS1 

CORPORATE  PROPERTY  INVESIORS 

MEAD  CORPORATION 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANQ  CORP.. 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMimE  . 


SANDY  ARNaO  1016  16TH  STREET  N*  a-,     s      s  X  20036 

NAN  ARON,  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE   SA  A»  ,.  s     iN  DC  20001 

H  L  WONSON  JR.  1511  34TH  STREET   NW  WASHiNGION  DC  2000/ 

AS8ILL  t  JUNAIN,  SUITE  401  419  7IH  STREET  NW  WASHINCTDN  DC  20004    

LUO  ASHUY,  PC.  1735  NEW  TOW  AVENW.  NW.  6IH  FL  WASMNGION  K  20006.. 

Do 
JOSEPH  ASHOOH.  195/  E  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 
ROBERT  I  ASHWORTH  iW  fORBf;  BOUUVARO  LANHAM  MD  2O706 


/kSIAN  ^'».    >"    •    rKIHd"     ■    H^-,  NA 

ASPHAi'  •*ii»  s.    MAS'  .4,  •  ."• 

A.'vSlI.A-.        i:   ,:.■>■!'     '.      .   S'.l. 

A  :■;*  'A';      w* ,  ■■  ■•  t/M.       s, 

A.«<,A''  -Mi"  >'•'•  N.  . 
A.,.1  ,A'i  ,|SI-A.  I  N'-Ai  ■ 
A.i<  :t.'*f\  .   *  ^11*1'    iiA.    ■•' 

A, (I  :i''i*  ■  .*  -WAiA  ■  -s. 

»..,il  iA'<*<  •  *    ■(  ,1.  *KlS' 

A.,<<,A'.l.^   •    *    ■■■I     MWvlM 

A.,1  ,A'<*     i    AM.;/»>N   ■■*' 

A..l,A-»*     .   »M..-..>s     «*  iCHOUli,  JNl  iAJPON;  .JRCli    NW 

l.,i  A  ..  s    ,   iM.-~>s    -miSHiRS   .'OOi  MASSACHUSinS  AVI 


AL  ORGANIZATION  PO  BOX  191  MANILA.  PWIIPPWES 
.«  6288  MONIROSE  ROAO  ROCRVIILE  MD  20852 

nSIHSI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  

■tJOO  16211  PARK  10  PIAK  HOUSION  TX  77014 

N  MAIN  SAN  ANTONIO  IX  78212 

A   195'  E  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  . 


1  QUINIAKA  PETROLEUM  CORP 

,  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN    

SECURITY  FIRST  GROUP  INC 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES, 

.  ALll»N(l   K*  lir.TKl 
NOR'-'A  S  M    ISY 

iCOAi      s    s    M  .  s      -    -iAlTH    ... 

:  AMEMMN  'N'l.HAinAAi    ,>tlUP    MC, 

i  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORIGAa  CORP 

,  GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  INC 
;  ISFA  CORPORATION  .    .. 

MANVME  CORPORATION        

SAVINGS  SANA  OF  PUGH  SOUNO... 

WIIXOWSAI  WEINER  MCCAFFREY  A  BROOSAY  PC 

ASSOQAIEO  GENERAL  CONIRAnORS  01  AMERICA 

Aimis 


lOTTEN  PONO  ROAO  SUITE  200  WAlTMAM  MA  02154    

ANOAROS  'NC  :"WMSTRfFT  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .. 

»'■  ■■  -.   ■   SA  AA..  s  ■  s  X  20005  .    

M  .    -  ■  ■-  A  A.-.-         ,  .•;  MO  63102 

W'MIS   .      -   I  •     .  AA.'S      s    ■    ,'0024  _..„ 

#J/;j  WAiHINGION  DC  20036     : "1. 

NW  WASHINCION  DC  2003*        


145.16900 


EXROHttimS 


31.49717 
11,92644 

1.449  50 

3.63600 
%,555  78 

6.00500 
20,4(3  33 

S,74t.OO 


51.44682 
14.47091 


43,053  35 
60.51000 
10,29006 
6.95047 

iJModo 


3.S0000 
3,00000 
4,50000 

■■"■TtsU 


n7.st 


JJXJOtt 


30000 

5,00000 

500,00 


tnm 


79,424  56 
10,777  25 


m30 

22.171.00 


13,344  00 
60000 
59000 

2,20000 
80000 
54000 

7.50000 
62500 
15000 
583  00 
75000 

1.12500 
43600 
626.00 


2I.S77S0 

'is.No'.'(io 

"i'.'doo'do 

13.616  25 
i0.7K5d 


7.snoo 


43.27500 

'w'w 
""i'Min 


iSflOOO 

33,669.93 

28.99 

28.99 

13200 

1.12500 

63.98389 

2IJ3032 

8,"545'.'5b 

2.00000 

201.144  00 

21.37295 

56.83216 

14,47091 


21071 

43,053  35 
33.79596 
79,414  27 

E.960  47 
22000 

1.264  36 


9IS49 


KJO 


4S.0S 


938  70 

U7191 

20000 

i'30i4 

16.207  SI 

4ni0 


1.35590 

600 
2500 


U.04I.M 


4165 


2.ia72 


9,17(86 

742  49 

8S3  00 


7.418J8 


November  7,  1983 
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Ofgaouatnn  a  lndivK)u]l  Filmg 


ASSOCIATION 


Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS   AMfRICAN  RAILROADS  BLDG,  SUITE  720  1920  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 


70036 


,   .-SVIS 
VAI  V    V 


..S  V 

Oo 


npiNARY  MEDICAL  COLLEGES.  SUm  S'f  15:?  K  SJ  ■  NW  «ASHI«TON  DC  20005., 

iTfKiNTANTS  SlllinOO  727  SOl'-      -  4BLINGT0N  VA  22202 

-^aiatK  INC   1735  OtSA,.      •    SA  AASHINGTON  DC  20036 

-    rif  AMERICA  1050  31ST  ST ,  NW  AA_.".:N.:jN  DC  20007 

SA   #607  WASHINGTON  OC  20('06 ._^... 

«  STRttI,  NW  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


ATLANTIC  RICHflfLD  CO  515  SOUTH  FLOWER  STREET  LOS  ANGELES  «  90071 

LLoTg  AIM  JR    1120  CONNEaiCUT  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , 

fRITZ  f  AnAWAY  1600  EYf  5'  SA  At  -  ».  '  N  " 
DOUGLAS  AIWELl  JR  .  MARVIN  '■■  -  «■.  :Ai-s 
(,ir>i,- Di."f«niNr,  Bir.HTS  COAL'   s  •      -   '  ai 

.,    :  MIS  ■  ■  '  ■-  '•■■m  \m  N  M  ■  -■    '"-"  '-• 

:      V     ,    ■•-'    -•BUILDERS  ASSN  •■:  ■ "  s 

iMHh  ^    Aiiim    iu.U  ClO  2000  I  ST     f<A   AA.n,N.  j\ 

mm  /(aociATES  i«:  PO  box  53131  Washington  dc  20009 

Do 


EmptoYH/Clieiil 


Receipts 


96.259.53 


■   .'0052 

.  .TON  DC  20033 - 

iS  VA  22209 

i/t  MCLEAN  VA  22101.. 

0036 


CONSOUOAIED  EliiSW 'OO'OF 'NW'YdRKi 'mc!! 
WtSmBHOUSE 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN      

MOTION  PICTURL  ASSN  OF  AMER,  INC, 


WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 
TON  VA  22203 


20006, 


AVON  WtOOuaS  INC  9  WEST  57TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

WS  aSiOS  1522  K  ST    NW  #40<^  WASHINCTON  DC.2p0O5^ 

GEORGE  C  AXTELl,  «'■     ''■■='■'  '   --'     *    '' 

WILLIAM  H  AXTMAN,  RV  •■       ■■■■■■ 

CRAJG  H  BAAB,  1800  M        SA  A^  ■•  s      N    ■ 

JED  L  BABBIN  4910  NORTH  <;IH  ilRii    Ah.  s 

PATTI  «  BASER  SUITE  400  919  18TH  ST    NW  A 

^il  f^'ZiX SRKm's.  WASHINGTON oc'2o6ov;:::z::::z: 

BAENe'n.  TIMME,  6e  REITZtS  4  WDOUTON,  1049  30TH  STRltl,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  206b7 

CARL  ?  BAGGE,  ■dWl'BiiiioiNC  Ar-  s-'-'i  OC  ■2b03'6' 

JOAN  N  BAGGtn,  815  15TH  S'  sa  a; 
GEORGE  f  BAILEY  JR  ,  PO  Bf  M  v 
PAULC  BAILEY  JR.  1545  18TH  STRi:' 
WILLIAM  W  BAILEY,  1050  17TH  ST  NA 
JUDITH  L  BAIRD  1333  NEW  HAMPSH- 
JOHN  BAIZE  CAPITOL  GALLERY  BLOC  « 
EDWARD  R  BAIER.  1015  15TH  SI  NA 
BAMR  A  BOTTS.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  A. 

BAKER**  HOSTSE(i','8i'8'd»«'taO)T'AVE',NW^W 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  ASSN.. 

I  AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  AOMINISTRATOiS^i;" 

i  SPERRY  CORPORATI0»l''-''''''I"';^^ ■-■ 

BROWAF'  T!"FRt'  W/INGS  8  lOAN  ASSN 

FLORi:'  ■  ■•■s:--      •'  THt  ENVIRONMENT 

HOl&jMr    S.-'W'S';   INC 


■  NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE,  INC ---^"i^ 

AMERICAN  LtAGUf  FOR  EXPORTS  &  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

AMERICAN  BO'.--  Mts  .A'-ijRERS  ASSN.  INC 

AMERICAN  BA-   ;.   •>  

SHIPBUILDERS  -J-*-:  -  -•  tMtRICA  -. 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

BOEING  COMPANY  -■;• 

THE  KEEFE  CO   (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP)  ... 
1  KEEfE  COMPANY  .FOR  YOUNGS  DRUG  PROOUaS  CORPJ_.. 


16,52000 

500.00 

4,350.00 

18,562.50 

"i.'5d6'.'oo 


ON  DC  20005 -. 

MiRV  Al  3610!    - - " 

Ai-s"""-.  "  20036 - 

Ai  -s     )NOC  20036 - ~ 

SA  At  -  s      N  DC  20036 ::::::;-i:i"ivri-:-- 

w;-     ts     .,  s  f   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ... 


RiCKLAYERS"MiD  AUED  CRtfTSKEN.. 

A^m-ZZZZli 


A- 


.  ,SA  A.C-..N-:-N  . 


Do 

EMIL  F  BAKER,  1303  N 
KEITH  L  BAKER,  lOO:  • 
WALDON  L  BAKER  S' 
WILLIAM  S  BAKER    ■ 
HR  BALIKOV,  IHORNt 
JACQUELINE  BALK  TUS* 


;    !  ,.      SA    AA    -A    '    S    ■'"      "'36 

s.",    «        a:  ..  s      s    '    ,000/ 

,    ■.,,     SA  At  -•.      s  ,«:  20005.. 
-iVi  FAIRFAX  VA  22031  

IN  NJ  08818  i:;-,;;.^^;' 

NW  #809  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


^  ^R^SlKTSSS^iBSO  K  street:  NWWASHINGK*- DC  ^bOOE-;: 


CONFEDERATED  SALISH  4  KOOTENAI  TRIBES  Of  THE  ELATHEAD  RES... 

NANA  REGIONAL  CORPORATION.  MC 

SHEE  ATIKA,  INC   "-• 

NATIONAL  COM  ASSN 

iNTEPSf    St      s  A 

ALABAVt  ;t   -   t    i 

SOU>;-s      M-ts- 

MERCR  6.  CU    INC  

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL 
I  HOUSTON  LIGHTING  &  POWER  COMPANY 
.'  PENNZOIL  CO 

PETRO-LEWIS  CORPORATION 

.1  ROTAN  MOSLE.  INC — :;"•^i; 

CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  Of  ELECITOHICS 

fEDERAL  CARTRIDGE  CORP 

!  KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 

MAN,    .■   " 

TIM>-;s  ■ 
.  FLtr  -■  ■ 

fED;-f    ■> 

AMis  .ts 

US         s 

J    M    -    - 

mt-  t. 

KIAAA-      . 
OELAAl- 
ENiP  ■  ■■-MS 
Ptss   ■   ,ts  t 

PH  .t    ■    ■-  =  ■' 

POf 
SOL- 
US 
WES 


20.000.00 


2.600.00 

6'.oo6'.'iio 


27191 
6.000.00 


EApenitiires 


96.259  53 


1.6I2.S0 
16,52000 


3.021,30 
1.105  J9 


697.86 


900.00 

"mi's 


2.00 


-ATION.. 

s 

s 


WV,' 


40000 

13.75000 

1.500.00 

33800 

6,60000 


2,850.00 
5,00000 

202.50 

1,000.00 

200.00 


28.50 


18552 


(2.28 


25000 
20.W 

"356'4i 
277.45 


200.n 


700.00 


■,  GUIOANa  SERVO,. 
NEERSCOUNOL 


'■•? 

MPANY 

-  ^iRT  AUTHORITY 
NC 


MICHAEL  BAIY  III,  1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

BANKOFBKTONCORPORATIO'.   '      ""'"•    "   °"""*"' 

JUDY  BAROACKE,  11  OUPON'     -       '■'>'■ 

ROBERTO  BARKER  801  NOf-   's        a. 

THOMA    -   -t-'"«LE  JR.  .'..,  1         •-' 

OONs:  -    ..■-s.-..     sum  1100  2fi     ■  - 

JOHN  -  -;-s.-.-     k    50BEAIE  ST    -   -  '     ■'      ''' 

BARNES  RICHAROSON  *  COLBURN  SUITE  Vf.  1E19  H  bl 

BARNrfl  i  AIACIA.  1000  THOMAS  JEfFtRSON  STREET,  NW.  #900  WASHINGION  DC  26607:: 


HOSTON  MA  02110 

N  DC  20C36 

SOUTHflELD  Ml  48075 

,  "IS  V  20036 

SA  AASHINGTON  DC  20037 

,is    -ANCISC0CA94119 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


Do 
Do 
Do.. 

Oo 


-l-S' 


--  NTW  YORK  AVE 
MARYLAND  AVE 

-;■   S'jm 


NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

NE  WASHINGION  DC  20002 •v.-ri-i-,-; 

'P90  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

•  S2NDST  NEW  YORK  NY  10168 

k.        lA    Sfl^fli  

.  VGmR  2555  M  street:  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  OC  20037, 


-;.S.         .  S       S       ■, 

MIL  0  BAf  s   ■  .  - 
RICHARD  L   -  •  ■  ■ 
DAVID  M  bA.',.-.::;   ;■ 

BARRmsMrtiisaitfiiioa^^ 


k :":i:zzzzz: 

ROBErTw  BARRIE   777  TiTH  sf'''Nw'''wASHiNGi'6N  "K 'SM^^ 

HARVEY  BARRISON,  291  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  IMO/ 

JOHN  BARRY   ;i5  8IH  SI    SE  WASHINGION  DC  20003^, 

BfTJB  u  RARIH  2555  M  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037  ■•■ 

KleiKt  fTi'  \m  mm  m^  nw  #8oo  w*5hington  dc  20007 

DIAHE  BAIEMAN,  1015  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  E  BATES  JR   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

KOBLKI  I  BAitj  I"   V'%  5,    NW  SUITS  611  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


DAVIS  M  BATSON 

LAURIE  C  BAnil 

LYNNS  0  BATTLE 

inHN  f    RAHlE!    MA, 

pAP-A-t   -A    MAS       - 

jA..^    -    rA    MAS  .         .  _ 

b'ayL'  mm\  OHWWI.  SUITE  1025  i'5^5?SIREa,"NW  *ASHINGfC)N''OC'"2db05::: 

Do  


Rk  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINilON  OC  20006 

■    jTAVE    NW  #705  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ..-,■■••■■ 

•    ifTFni'UM  COUNCIL  !1  BEACON  SI ,  #515  BOSTON  MA  02108., 
,.-   SA    »:•    AA.-s-'S  :>"  "0036 


SA    At 


-  Al  iJEVELOPIIENT  AUTHORmES..... 


M  S 


>    '..lAt-. 

■  -  .     >-•  CORPORATION 

vv"'  ■  i  UNlCEf 

N,A  .SJJSIRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 


700,00 


460.00 


14.900,00 


9,00 


10.00 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN., 

.y!=  '.ts  ■■'•'  "[  'lA-^-J^PS 

St-    St    t    s       vts.iACIURfRS 

l.V--J-'\   -"--      -V     S;"    .^^^. 

,  national  council  0*  hlalih  centers 

Ibechtelcorp 

florida  citrus  mutual  

uniroyal.  inc  „    „. 

AMERICAN  SCHOa  FOOD  SERVICE  /^N      -  • 
(^B»N  AMfRifAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNOl,. 


1,(91.76 
"4.000,00 


206.09 


FAPV 

FLC* 
FLJ- 

pue, 

Alf  ■ 
RE. 

C- 

STAS 
IDA  I 

Al.  ■ 
ENl! 


-tSRS 

■  ts'  VEGETABU 

If    tCHANGE  

s'.    -CIES  INC  

-•  i-.SN  OF  AMERICA 

t  -.iN  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS,  WC, , 


1.500.00 

S.S00.00 

940.00 


53,525.00 


CORPORATION  . 


..s:,.Mi 


"ORP     — 

-■RODUCERS  ASSN — 

NATIONAL  MEd'iCAL  ENTERPRISES  INC  

BEAR  STEARNS  i  CO  ^    „;. 

COffEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EJICHAHGE.  INC. 

CSC  CLEARING  CORP 

HUGO  NEU  4  SONS,  INC - 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY  ,  -  VuVi;- 

MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  TENNER  4  SMITH,  INC 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

NEW  vORK  FUTURES  EXCHANtt.  INC 

SINGAPORE  AIRLINES,  LTD 

GfNfSAi  t,i:"RiC  CO  -.. 

f    ■      ..it  .,      .V^tS'     s  

Nf     St     ,,/  M        ■      -  M.  ..,        „ 

AV,L".,-tN  A:>CS  -jr  „,N.-A.  SmEMISTRY..  

GROCERY  MANUtACIURERS  Ot  AMERICA,  MC 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE    

MOBIL  OIL  CORP     

HHYL  CORPORATION      .;^ 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

COLLEGE  PLACEMEN'  COUNQL.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

DfTROlT  TCiStN  COMPANY  

Kf    St    f   s   •■  -■A, TORS 

M  ,  .St       s    -    ■    s  EMaOYERS  COUNCIL... 

I  AMERICAN  CANCeTsOOETy' 


9,000.00 
2,781.99 

il,'468'.'34 
10463.23 

""7.boo.'6o 

S.S00.02 
2.280.00 


2,544.95 
6.000.00 
6JI00,00 


123,06 
41,02 
41JI2 
72.03 
20.00 

218.09 


iW.70 
303.19 


134.34 

12.69 

1.062.12 


2(00 


1.17(J8 

1.S07.30 

2J33i7 

SOO 


5.00 


4.341.00 
2.500.00 


10.000.00 
1,125.00 
1.200.00 
2.600.00 


ASOiW 
1.2SO.0O 


16.00000  I 


2.4(8.96 


25.00 
42.17 


7.500.00 


31146 


CONC.RHSSIONAI    KF  (  ( )RI)— [K  )rsi 


Xnivmhcr  7.   l^SJ 


Oi|jiualion  Of  lidndul  F*i| 


III.. 


Oi 

UNA  nun%  bmcm  777  kth  st  kw  washmcto*  oc  ro«i5    

BHUCt  A  BEAM  SUITf  1041  1801  H  SI    NW  WASHINGIOtl  DC  ?00(I6 

if"»fv  .    Pf  J90   1957  f  siR[[i  NW  WASHIKCIO*  DC  ;tXX)6  

:--■  J.      -.iKMAN,  9TH  FIOOR  1111  ISTH  STBHI  NW  WASHWCTOH  K  20036 

[■•.A.         -;»■•![,  400  flRSI  SI,  NWKKASHIHGIOtI  DC  20001     

LhKftimt  i  Burry  1 730  woof  island  avi  nw  4161?  Washington  DC  2003t 

HUBfRTBtAnv   1957  f  SI    NW  (KASHINCION  DC  20006  „ 

lAURA  I   BfAPf  806  N  IfFFERSON  SI  ARtlNCtON  VA  22205  


EiivlO|«/Clnit 


iH    700  lEFFERSON  BOILWNC  1225  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3( 

t  III   15IH  t  M  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  Di:  20OO5 

>t'  SUITE  204  3077  W  KFFFRSON  «lfl  IL  60435    __.    _„. 

*      »v  A   -row.  1101  15IHST.NV*  *»  "S  ■  •.  y  2J005 _ „J 

,  ■    s      -r-'    ,  m  «  STREET.  NW.  §::  -  A»   .  v     n  (x  20OO6 

»jl\K.  .   DljtiiS   l660lSIRff'   1**1  -I      •,    <   .0036 

ROei»l  M  BEERS  2101  E  SIRFF'   ■<*  as  ..  ■,  •  n    .     .)o:-7  „ __. 

FDWIN  L  BEHRENS  801  ISIH  S'f"       Niv   »;      **  -NGION  K  20001 

MAX  I  BEIIW   5535  HEUPSIEAl)  WAi  vnmuuiu  vA  ..fl51  „ 

MARK  BELANttR  805  IHIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022  _.  „ .      _ 

AJKANDtn  B  BFU.  9618  COnREU  lERRACf  SllVfO  SIWNC  MD  20903 

-       H  ■     ■■       YD  THREE  FIRST  NATIOWA       1.1       *!  ST  MAEXSON  STREET  CHICAGO  II  S0602 

■*vvir\    .     ■       1225  CONNECTICUI  Avf    na    «  ■•      AASHINCION  K  20036 

ANN  ■.-•■■  Pill  PC  BOX  ^sy"    s    .'  ^    s.  --112^  _, 

btNi.     f    ■      i  1  ■      IN  .  .1.  m     3;;  ,]!,"r" """ 

i    ■-"«<»-  --N  ■-'  ,..-..    ^  (XXUMBW  SC  29206  .L!ZZZZ~'Z1 """" 

BfN.  « ,A,  MANA,.,V:N-  ...-■►.A.tN  J  AMERICA.  1100  CARR  RO  WKMMGTON  Of  1' 

iiu  ,  ;  .,s..  .       sui([  ^5^  iju^.  ^n5o^  81  vo  ARLINGTON  VA  22209      

«>NN.  ..        'S  AMIN  IR   1101  VERMONI  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  K  20005 

*   M   DiNAt^     1625  «  Sr    NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  2(>»6    

BiViRl*  I   BENNEn   1850  K  STREET   NW  WASHINGION  OC  20004 

lAMES  M    BENNEIl    64?  S   DAKOTA  TRAi;  tRANKlIN  LAKES  N)  07417 

MEREDIIM  BENNtr   /:9  :   ■■■  "-■'   NA  A^-s  "N  -.-       rs 

WllLiAM  C  BENNEn  )«  s.  A   ..•.«■■-     •,.      sa  a     •■  NCTON  OC  20036 

K)«N  "   BSNNISON   !4'(   VIA  .sr .      VA  Ai     N      ',    .    'OOO; 

m    >■•■■'        -'N.N         .;22E«SIR1:' 

WW  ■       -N.  N  -(E  SI.  NW   ».. 

IO«^IN.  N  N    N  ^^REET   #506  NA  ••.         A 

JAMES  1   Bid;*  1  ,  PtTROtlUM  COUNCIl  ./u  *  5IAU  S;   IRENTON  NJ  0*601 .. 

DAVID  A  BEREN  888  ISIH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

GEORGE  i  BERG  JR .  60«  MARYUNO  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024    .       . 

REBECCA  )  BERG  2550  M  SI .  NW  SUITE  770  WASHINGION  DC  20037 _-_„ 

0  M  BERCf   12050  WOOOWARO  AVE  DETROIT  Ml  48203 


!N  DC  20006.. 


Epws  V 

QfO'-'MSC 

PA 

'"  .  -  N 

DA,       -• 

-u  » 

F((AN>   -■ 

'  "    -( ^     N 

EL^'N  - 

-'MSN     . 

JASl'N 

-l-MAS     . 

RK>A^ 

-     -'-MAN 

Wll.  AIM 

-•"MAN 

CHAHi:.. 

=t  KlhAni : 

'  «fJ>rE  TOLEDO  OH  43603  

>        NA  WASHINGTON  OC  20037  

■  .IN  A  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0003 

":  lu'.  1828  is;    N*  AA  r-N      N    .   10036 
,'0OO  I  SI    NW  *A  '  N      N    . 

.  .j06 


.A  22047 

2M36 

005 

N  OC  2006? 


•jO  2020  K  SI    NA  Ai 

ibi  freeway  (a   1 
:aiehous£  hi    1 

J  I6IH  S'    N*  a;  ■■  N 
GEORGE  A  BIRNSIEIN   1730  K  SI    na  ai      n 
RACHEIU  B  BERNSTEIN.  1615  H  S'-        na  a;  ■ 
MAX  N  BERRY.  3213  0  ST .  NW  WAMiilK,iuli  ut  iwtii 

Do    

Do    

FRANK  S  BESSON  r  ■"'  — -  """■  na  aj>iNCT6n  K  20036 

WIlllAM  M  BEUIE        --j.a:       -■•  n 

ROBERT  I  BEVAN   .         :  nn-  1,      na  aaSMINGION  DC  20036     "" ,  "Z  '" 

BEVERIDGE  i  DIAMOND.  PC.  1333  NEW  HAMF^IRE  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do  " 

Do  

MOE  BIllER,  817  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  „       '      "'  ,  !!""!"""  "" 

BIlllG  SHER  t  JONES.  2033  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006. ." ."ZTZZZZZZZ." 

Dii:"'"Z!!!ZIZZ!ZI"I"!I!!:"!!"!!"""Z!Z"Z!Z"Zr""Z"!""""~!"'" — """"" 
LEON  G  Biiuiiisriiic'.  aim  713 1660 1  s^^^    nw  Washington  0C2du6."""ZrZZZ 

ROBERT  HENRI  BINDER   1150  CONNEQIOJI  AVENUE   NW   #800  WASHINGTON  X  20036        „  '    ""   

BINGHAM  DANA  J  GOUIO.  1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  '  ' ' Z_        

Do  "■■" 

p  ii-  -ir'   -'■<  N  .    9  WEST  5/TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  """" ™      Z'~Z 

BIPA'    JN  .    .  ,    APPEAL,  PO  BOX  9  BOWLING  GREEN  STATION  NEW  YOlW  KY  lOiXM       ~ 

BiRui  .^;oN  a.v,m  nsma  t  mason,  suiu  uoo  ii40  coNNecncui  ave  .  nw  tMSHMcnM  dc  20036°' 

Oo    _ 


b.. 
Oi.. 
9».. 

t».. 

Dl.. 

Bi.. 
Do 


BONNIE  G  BIRO   1776  F  STREO  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 
ROBERT  I  BIRO  m  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
m\.^M     -.ikiMn..  15IHSIREE'   na   .  .      *i  •. 

*'    .AM  ••   ->■  .     -      ,   •(  ?700  1000  !*■   .N   -  .     .s-     ... 
-^'■.  <*   -■■•'■■        '   •     •'^^  N  iK   Slii'i        ;  AA  -N.  ■  N  . 

,f  .^1^..    HiM\t*<       .  .     <  NA     ff  .        A4   . 

S,  J      -     ^A^S\-»y       -i      A'     .  N   -.    .'      4-     N. 
L_*Ai'l  ,    ij.jj..    L.N,-..    =,A.,.>  ,1  r,..j,„N 

Oo         . 

SPENKR  BIACX.  142  W  QORHAM  SIREEl  MADISON  Wl  53703 

lOM  G  BUCK,  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BWCA.  MANATORI  t.  STONE,  INC    324  NORTH  FAIRFAX  STREn  ALEXANOWA  VA  nijliiZ 

Do 

BRENT  BIACKWELDER.  317  PENNSYl. ANA  1,  aa  .- n      n    .    '00O3    ZZ 

BEV  D  BUCXWOOO   1899  I  SIREI'   n  a  a;  .  n      n    .   20036 

BARBARAS  BLAINE,  PC,  910  I6IM      -•       na  aa  .■  s.     N    .      tflflj      Z       Z 


*  'ON  DC  20005 

■  '■      -    NCION  VA  22209 

■N.        N   _._   _,QOOS 

•    ■     'lOO* 

«MuNi  MaiiiC'mmsm^ 


CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO  INC. 

lEXITEl  CORPORATION 
NAIIONA    -J  ..  -1 
NEW  iN'-  ..■  .! 

PHARMA  ;    M.iN 

SUGAK      ■-     .-     ■ 
WARNEv 
FRANK  A 


'  AiiON   

..'iiss  Asai'Z 


Rccop^ 


MV    N    A    ONS    INC 

Ar.Wlt  4  jUN   INC       

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  lliaRIC  POWER  SERVW  COOP,, _.  _.___„ 

ASSOCWIED  GENERAl  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERtOt 

EDISON  EIEORIC  INSIIIUIE  „  

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN  ^ Z  " 

SI  a.  MINERALS  CORP  ._      _ 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONIRAaORS  0*  AMERICA _.. 

NATWNAl  PARKS  i  CONSERVATION  ASSOOAIICN „  . 

WESTERN  fUflS  ASSOCIATION  INC  . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  TW  US, ,. ., "  ,.„."" 

JOINI  COUNOl  Of  ALLERGY  i  IMMUNaOCV ^ 

NATONAl  CONSIBuaORS  ASSOCIATION _. 

CHEVRON  USA  INC  _  .  _  J 

GENERAl  MOTORS  CORP  ZZ.'""  ." 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  SERVia  ASSN  "'"' 

PROCTER  t  CAMBIF  MANUFAaURlNG  CO 

NAIIONA,  ■-    N     .    N-  ^v    SERVICES 

MAJOR      -  •   -fSASSN 

UNITED  A    V        N  V  V  . .■,PRfK  Of  pudeGiPIPtnCIHOUSlinf^ 

BOISE  CAsaoi  a*F  

XMERK:an  ADVERTISING  FEDERATIOII,, 


I, on  00 

2.20000 

■4,06000 

»4  00 
25200 


Expendrturcs 


?»00 

37SO0 

30000 


ASSOCIATION  or  TRIAL  lAWVERS  OF  XMEKA.. 

t«v».  INC  ;;"" 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN  

kf-^^',   N"  -)f  nifdCHANI  SHIPPING 

iv  -    ••■.        N  IL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE  MC 

)■  -.(WING  CO 

ASSOClAU:  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTOSS,  MC' 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO                                     _„„ 
AMKIKAN  WiFTY  Of  TRAVU  AGENTS „".' 


OMPANY,,  „       __ 

■iNAMiDCO    

-  ■    ■"'Ml  ASSN  "" 

-.SUM  INST 

Ni    ASSN  Of  Ka  CREAM  MFRS  i  HIU  WD  FOUMMliOl 

;-M  BUREAU  FED 
NC 

■     ■  MAiNTENANo  Of  WAT  aiPioifB'.';.'.'!ZZ Z!I 

M    IN" 


1.44000 
2.91673 
7.50000 

30170 


92500 

12500 

2.50000 

4.766  57 

2500 

1.51656 


312S5 

415755 

i92  39 

7025 
5.46000 


R  ■    N 
fN,  - 

a--    • 

C;  N    ■ 

WS-N 

AV   - 

Na      n 
AM  ■ 
(...-v. 
AM   - 

(In  -     Ni 

a  MM 

AM  .INIKA, 


i»C 


NSTITUTt 


MV 


•IS    N 


s    V 


1  COUNOl  Of  AMERICA „ 

,»''"NS  INC  

-N  S  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

AiSN  

•■    .  FEDERAL  EMPlOnfS 

!  .,N  .._„„ 

if  THE  US      J 

M'AI  PRODUCTS  GROUP 
n;     n    -.wDfESSIONNEl  Of  I  ECONOMIC  UUTIERE., 

i      ■     4  AVAIIABIUTY  Of  CASIIN 

OTRPORAIION _ _.... 


-■•N 
MV 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTf 

TtJWS  Oil  4  GAS  CORP   _.... 

UNITED  CHURCH  Of  CHRIST 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION.  tfl-CIO... 
POR'  DSFRS 

INC 
ASSN 
UNCII  Of  AMERICA,  INC. 


AC 

AM-    -N    ;■ 

PV.-'         -      > 

Si<        ;.     • 
s:--.v         N 

S'i  MS 

IN'  -N-     n; 
QN     V  -     ,.,s 
VISA  u:.  A    ,Nt       ,, 
AVON  PROOUCTS.  MC 

/ilASCOM  INC 
ALASKA  BANKERS  ASSN 


f  PI  Of  IRANSRORIATION  DIV  Of  RAILRMOS 
■SENaS 

NA 

KFORWAROER  S  AGENTS  ASSOdAIBN  J^ZZ. 

;  *S  ASSN 


5AI0.00 

"imoi 

2.U700 

1.25000 

50000 

iswiid 

55000 
7MiOO 

'6M,0b' 

"165  06" 

"s.'«6'6b' 

40000 


4.230,00 
61606 

776.00 

15.000.00 


1,97207 
8175 


mu 


IMOOO 
1.000,00 


1,450.00 
"l.'iNOO 


l.43$,75 
5.000.00 
100.00 
3,4O0l0O 
IJOOOO 


ALASAA  PACIFK 
Alt 


BANCORPORAIION,, 

IHORITY 

N         


N    INC 
J.iNGS  i  IQAN  ASSN  Of  ALASKA. 

RESEARCH  t  DEVEIOPMEN'  CORP..... 
MUIUAI  LIFE  INSURANa  COMPANY  ,„.., 


AM-   .'. 

CA. 

C>.    N 

Fl(. 

JIM       N 

MA,^  ■ 

SE.«  A. 

SI    ljU)«,t   lANAIJ  CORP  _ 

TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  959      iLZ 

wESTiNnHOfSf  fifrRir  coop 

Wll  N   1  .    :   .■.   p  1 

H»    Ni   1    s   .  v.'N    actureibZZ!" 

2Ac'ir:     N, 

AMERIUN  CUNSUliMG  ENGINEERS  COUNCH . 

TRW  INC  

CHEVRON  USA  INC  Z" 

BF  GOODRICH  CO  .      '       ™ 

NAIIONAl  MILK  PROOUaflS  RD 

COMPUTER  t,  COMMUNICATION  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATH*' 

NATIONAL  COUNSEl  ASSOCS  (FOR  NORFaK  SOUTHERN  RR  ET*)  " 

SIERRA  nm 

NA-    N,!         .  -1  ION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES ZZl 

A»>-    Av        -    ■  <iK   mi 

I(r.  -■■.:      iN 

EN.  -  NM.  •,  :     ■HO  INSTITUTE _, 

EX>   N       --■  .,.,     >N 

PHAf.MA,.„:..A  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


S.S0O.00 
16.50000 
1,00000 
39200 
1,141,00 


95000 


161 S2 

9  75 
129  60 


17tJ5 


3500 
3125 


5000 


70.S6MO 


OOOilO 
1.00000 

40000 
10000 

2,95000 

12,00000 

(90  50 

1.46250 

'ium'iio 

19.SC0M 
125.51 

"3.'ioo"do' 


11.85300 


(211 
21627 


40.07 

'to'oo 

I'ii'ob 

14000 

MO  00 

12  71 
625 

"i9i50,26 


7100 
12.33000 

609ild 

i'ni'M 

415.57 


16155 


November  7,  198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31147 


Otganualioii  or  Indwdiul  filmg 


BOWEN  BLAIR  JR    1306  MAIN  STREET  VANCOUVER  WA  98660      „^.... ~ 

WWO  A  BLAIR   iOOO  16IH  STRfO  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  ^^^^■^i.l.^^i^^if-.ii^ 

GEm  BlANOiARD  GNAU  CARTER  JAC06SEN  4  ASSOC,  INC  1777  f  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 7ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

\>tZZZ'ZIZZIIZ — ;;Z"ZI!Z!ZZ"!;ZZZZZZ 

DoZ""Z"ZZ — - ;;;;z!zz 

Do — ZZZ!ZZ"!Z!"Z!! 

ISimV^m^'^-^^^^--  '^* « "^ ^'«™^ DC 2ooo4:::z:z;:;:::::::::::::::::z:::;: 

KoS  3  0    LOW    0  0  M  SIRtH   N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

I    rHnMA?Sinn(  ONE  WALL  STREO  NEW  YORK  NY    0015  — - 

HOI'  N      -    v,-N   1015  15TH  STREET.  NW.  #1?::  aa-n      n,' 
DOULLA    V   -    .  Mi;aD  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST  NA  »  ;  ,  Ai  -  ■-      ■■ 

MARK  BLOOHFIELD,  SUITE  520  1850  K  SI    NW  Af."  N      N    ■  • 

«HN  B  BIOUNI  JR ,  777  14TH  STREB  NA  aa  ••  n      n  ^. 

BLUM  4  NASH.  SUITE  408  1015  18TH  SI    NAAA..N.    N  ,-    ,     .d - 

Oo ZZZZZZZiZZ 

lARED*OBlW:''i7M'M''ST''NW'#6i0WmN-^  

KesTbiMd T::  .,   ^-     ■■  -AN.  OF  CAIIFORNIACINTER  SEATTLE  WA9«164_ 


'05 

«:  20001.... 


AN. 


WAYS'  '    ""iV 

BOA' 

DAV". 

ROBr- 

DON*. 

TIMG'- 

ROBERi  _   - 

PATRIOA  BOiN 

RICHARD  0  Bj. 


i-lN 


,  .-    ,,    ,• . I  HiTT  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

;-„      •      NA    AA  "N    •  .N  X  20005  

,  fi.,i    i-.-tn  •■-■■■   NA  AASf"Sf:">N  DC  20005 
'33  I'sTHSTREr   na  At   ■  N  ' 
--;  <f.  STREP   '"A    »        AA  .-N 

,•_      ■      VA    At    -  N    ■    N     r 
t,.      NA    At 


?Cl005. 

N  OC  20006 

N:TbNOC206'36'^^' 

AASHINGTON  K  20007.... 


ilON  be  20001 , 

:2209' 


NA     tv 

A  [•     N     S   l.^N    ..     NA     »■ 

robiri'i'boiger.  po'box  is;;:.-.  t..,.iN:-t  t_ 

BERNADETTE  BOUON,  100  FIRST  ST    na        •  ■      a., 
A  DEWEY  BOND  PO  BOX  3556  WASh  N.  .•>'■. 

K.n,^  jril^Soi  r^i^SF^^^ON  DC-2«36...„.„...^^^^ 
SHARON  LEE  BONin   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  (X:'206'36 

SS.^-^  "  ■'  ""^^  ^%i°H  i^irSK^'uT  BAin-:: 

BONSIB,  INCPO  Bi.    •      ■^^:-\'^;^^i?'l^,.,„ 

GAYIONB  BOOKER   .:.■  •<   •'■"-'•  "■"'^'^'L-M'-l  v —m ■" 

EDWARD!  BORDA  1625  t'i     '    -"    '     .^^*t-Z      s        W " 

LAURlNa  D  BORY  SUITE  8'       .  •   .     "*  ^-^"^  .    "  -[  „«>'» - 

r,  <;iFWARI  BOSWELL  161.  NjS^.  MN    ,     »!-'.  ^i-.N.    N  .«  -i^^ua 

MAR«NTBW«a664UADlS0N^NftLANDRMaW^  - 

CHARllS  G  BOiSfORD  SUITE  515  1730  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2^0036 


JOHN 

MAf>  M  -  .■  I- 
ALB-,-'        -  '  ' 

FRAN"  -  a; . 

M      ■    .-AN.    - 

ROUN:-  '  -  * 
OAVlD  *  h  A. 
ROBERT  R  !•  A 
BOW""  '.A,  N. 
BOAM-  .  -' 
JIM  .  -  AM  - 
JOAN  Olb't  ■•  - 
JOHN  G  BO' 
ROBERT  K  r  • 
THURMAN  L 


an; 


-tN 


JVKIN 


OW  16IH  STRtn  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

4TH  FLOOR  122  C  STRtfT  NW  W*S»WG^  JJ  J«»l '/^ 

•  90'  N  FORT  MYFR  OPiV'   ]?THFi  ROSSIYN  VA222M      _^  __..^..j^........". 

•  I  tT'  K-3-  :   M  N-^  ^'B  it  Of  p/^  PO  BOX  925  HARRSBUHG  PA  17101 

"'"  -NSM  .  -    -  .        .'^    -  ^u  MD  20910 - 

.,.,,.►        ...-I'UINGMD  20910 

„    "    ;    ':'.."■.    ,  *v' :\'  Vi^Ttn? ATljiS  BIDG  OiAHl^^^ 

'   ,.  •  .  S      ■-..    N.A  •  >»  NY  10017 

AjN  4  PtMBERTON  PC  BCX  841  TEMPU  TX  76503 

-   .  ■«  lEMPlE  TX  76503  ..^^v 

.    ■'"  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 - 

sA  AASHINGTON  K  20006 — " 

A    -  N  :  ,,D  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ......^ - - 

■SUN   «NI  STREET,  #901  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 _ - 


STEPHfN  S  BOYNION,  1015  «fl<»t«LO  HIU  W VlE^^^^  -' 

BRACEWELl  4  PAHERSON,  SUITE  1200  1825  EYt  ST ,  N*.  WASHINGION  W,  '"^  ••;■;•"•-"■"; 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


BRACY%"iAiK'i'cw«iiYriow'cbiiiCT^ 


Do 
Do 

Do  . 
Do. 


FRANIl  W  BRAOlEY'iTOO  »  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

mTBRADlEYITdON  MOORE  STREET  ROSSLYN  VA  2220?       ^^...... 

WAYNE  W  BRADLEY   1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005... 

nfNNIS  M  BRAOSHAW   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..,  

KeSN  BHAdT 8il    GATEEIOUSI  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047_ 

Such  S  BRWY   1776     STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^m       -..^- 
HUGH  b  WKi     1      ^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  wA!;hINGTON  DC  20036 

-A/,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  TN  38182 

Z^,  IR    ^1  THIRP  STREH  Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 , 
.„      .      .'       NA  At  "N."N  DC  20006 


y.;.N  --A 


Implore! /Clwt 


Rea«b 


ExBWdrlufK 


FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

AMURCON  CORPORATION 

BE/IAK  COMPANY _ 

BI^IUNIY  CONSORTIUM 

CAC  ASSOCIATES 


DfTROlI  4  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS       

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  INC 

MOVE  DETROIl  FORWARD  FUND 

POniR  INSTRUMENT  CO  ,  INC 

RJK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

SANDERS  CORPORATION      - 

URBAN  REVITALI2ATI0N,  INC  

CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND „- 

A  4  S  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY _ 

COURTNEY.  MCCAMANI  4  TURNEY 

!  HIU  4  KNOWLTOH,  INC - - 

COMMON  CAUSE    -- 

IRVING  TRUST  CO      

AMERON  BANKERS  ASSN "•-..••.■.•i.-a;^!' 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FEDERATION. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM   

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS      ^- -^ 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS  INC - 

'  VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSN - - 

DIRECT  SEIUNG  ASSOCIATION  — . 

UNION  Oil  COMPANY  Of  CALIFORNIA ™ 

PACIFIC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

'national  ASSN  OF  REALTORS       ^■■.- -• 

AMERICAN  SOCIEPi  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVtS -... 

LEGAL  SERViaS  CORPORATION „ .- 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC — ■- 

NATIONAL  son  DRINK  ASSN — 

ATIANTC  RICHFIELD  CO  -^ 

GROaRY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA  INC. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES,  INC - 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

AMERCAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  

1  BOEING  COMPANY 

lAUlEDOORP - •• 

j  BENDIX  CORP - 

AMERiaN  SOENCE  AND  TEaiNOLOGY  Cblip;;;;:... 

WESTERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL        - — 


4500 
16500 


2.81450 

1,77875 

300.00 

'882"75' 

1.00000 
1,800.00 
18.75000 
15,49998 
1,53000 
1,250,00 


1000 
2632 


"'600.00 


339,92 


300,00 


1.30000 

30.000,00 

2.500,00 


11.25000 

8943 

5000 

4000 

1.650.00 

30000 

50000 

640.00 

1.100.00 

2.500,00 

500.00 


"i'66.44 
976.60 


■31.756,28 
326.91 


NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA     

ASSOCIATION  Of  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAINS 

AMERiaN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL.     - 

AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSNJNC - 

ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (USA),  INC 

COMM":.  :,s  tjiHUBlt  MMPENSATION „ 

IMii.jtS  -■'.•^■'.;'JM  INS'  

Ilk-;-    ;A'V  A'.'».t"  "if  AMERICA   Afl-CIO 

ji-.^Nf   .'t    ■■-     .  i-POrtSSIONAL  4  TECHNICAl  ENGINEERS 

(jt     i,-.;.is:,N-  -.,:;'nClNE  ASSN  

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSI 

TRIBAL  COUNCIL  Of  THE  COUSHAITAraBE  Of  LOUISWIa 

PHELPS  DOOGECORP^ ~;-„-~-;iii- 

IN'tPN£'>"NAl  BUSINESS  MACHINES  COUP - - 

t  ;    -'.;  ^"'.   -:MS  company!'"',""! _ " — - 


"8,429  53 
38693 


"■■70,25 

■iss'cib 


4.000.00 

750.00 

2.550,00 

'i'jioo'flo 

264.00 

962.00 

1.600.00 


125i5 

liiM 
18,00 
44,50 
72.14 


'i.on7oo 


.  ,  -  •;  INSTITUTE.. 
,  -MN'  aRPORATION 

!  i  STEWART  PC 

■eiES,  INC 

A.  GAS  CORP 


150.00 

360.00 

3.500.00 


"soo'ob 


uAS  ASSdOATlS „ 

SMPANY 

^i^imZZZZZ!. 


,1,.,.  J  •:j{iLin 

ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSTEMS  INC 

■  PRAr  5  WHTNEY  AJRCRAR  GROUP^  ,,.;;i^..^^-.. 
'  s      -  -N  t.   iNA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOCIATOI.. 


NC 


NN- 


•-tNNi^>     r,  .     «. 

-INNON    iiVl  I*  i 

-.  N    817  UTH5T 

-.t.'lMAN    >:."''■ 

■       Mil-.   AN     :, 


NA    At   - N 


1  L^  iuuuw    :;«"»iU*i 

NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

c  NY  13636 

■  N  '.   20006    

N  '.      ./JS 


AM- 

AN  v.;    A.  A  .. 

A  .. 

.    ;■.        ..  s.  ..t 

AV. 

;:N   t    "    M    -     ■ 

Nt' 

M     A',  N     ■    MAN 

S-.      -..        N 

Nf 

Nt     .-  ■•    N        ,N 

tv- 

.    .AN     N    .;.N..N 

AM. 

■  S     1-  ■'     N--  .. 

Nf 

,M,   .    .■■-,   .t-t 

N  ;t  •  )(tS  (IF  AMERICA 

A..4N    - 

MtNoFACIURERS 


iOO.OO 
30000 
15000 
300.00 


46300 
13J7 


62,66 
21356 


20.00 

■■239'M 
11970 
59  85 
119.70 


,  M 
MAN 


Mt-' 


tst  M  NiJ*  BiVOibSMtGEUSCA  90067... 
A       ■■   ■■      AA  -N  •  N  DC  20024. ..„ — 

,,-„_.:   NA  AA,..N  '  N  :«-  'r>[)36 — 

[YE  SI    NW   »         At  "N  ■  N    .   70006 _ 

,.,s  ;      --.v.,         ^.-..ANDAVENUE    Ni    A---V.;  N  -•       «2 - 

BRIGMAN.  ABIU  4  KAY,  SUITE  610  1900  I  SI ,  NW  WAimhv^iuN  .a,  ^MH .......••• 

BoZZZ'.zzzzzi izz'."'.'.'.'Z'Z'.z;z;;"'.r.'r."'.:: 


tv. 


AN 


■'    V  AM' RIGA    

-;■  N^^     I'.^N  

;■     N    .-AN    ;     INC... 

:ilAL  II'JN  

BJI  COUNCIL    

■■n  INSURANCE,  MC,. 
-t  A  ->-'-^  NON  AfLflO. 
, .        -      IN   -','iNE  SMITH).. 

-  'vrn,.  a:^n    

■-tRN  CORPORATION 

N'AL  ASSN 


A6:>i>  iA-L„  nOSPlIAL  SERVICES  Of  NEW  YORK^... 
RELIGIOUS  COALITION  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS,  INC, . 

AFl-CIO  

A  -  -.ts  •■  =■  A"N  IF  AMERICA — 

;V--     /N      t-    -    N    t.    ASSN       ~ 

vv     VE  TAX  INCENTIVES..- 

s         ;         •      -TWAYCORP - 

s    S      -Nt       Nt,     INC  


450,00 
15,000.00 
7,000.00 
8.000,00 
10.000,00 
4,000,00 
2.700,00 

mm 


500,00 
1,050,00 

10000 

57345 
1,850,00 

630i0 

'■■9".^566'!67 
17,00000 

\M'M  t 

1.00000 
3.4S6,Ob 


■uso'oo 


"i'M<xi 


17955 
17,22800 
5.08900 
6.65800 
5,04300 
4.12500 


336.42 

■"2:574^52 

10610 

U5211 

fei'.M 

6800 


31  US 


CO\i,\<\ssH)\AL  KLCURD— HULiL 


.\ouL'niber  J',  ly^J 


Oiawilioi  or  IndmOnil  Fitni 


Do 

Do 
MICWUl  <  BnNNAN   i;SO  NEW  yORK  «V!    NW  WASHINGTCm  DC  ?0006 
MILES  H  BIHSif  If)  SO  BUIE  SI    PO  BOX  J96S  SAN  FRANOUX)  C*  94il9 
AlBtRT  £   BRfWSTEB  SUITE  2300  1000  WIlSON  BIVO  ARIINGION  VA  ???09 
lUlhSm  Y  BRinON  »50  M  STREET    NW  UKASHINCTO*  K  ?003; 
EUEN  BROAOMAN   1146  t9TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70(36 

MARINA  I  BROCKMANN  60S  14TH  STREET  NW  WASNINCTON  DC  ?000S    

WIIUAM  M  BROOHEAO.  900  MAROUEm  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  4«2?6 ™. 

Dl „ 


unptoycrASNnt 


ROAPWuv  f«i>»f<;<;  tNC 


■      INC     

I'lQN  ■"■' 

NC  ASSN 
'  BRIDGF.  STRUCT  t  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  MB.. 

-■uSAIION 


Do  

DAVID  «  BW)CY   :mc  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O03S   „„ 

'<-'' -  •     ■       •■  »D  AVENUE  NEW  »0««  NY  100?? 

-«•■■'.         ■  600  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINC'ON  K  ?0006       ' 

'*     •■  -v-:-.   .:iii9TH<;'    NW  »J::' *»<;hincI0N  DC  ?0036 

V-  •«"     ..'JOMSTREC   va.n;      y      s    ■      1036  "' 

*     -  ■  «■    1800  M  ST    ■<*    »  '.;     ■.      s  DC  ?003«  „      I'" 

*~-       -  lO  M  STREET  N*   «  .,    aa.,,.  ■.,.,,»,  jC  ?0<)36 

." ''i  -      MAN   1901  PtNNSTlVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20M6 

Bf   *■■   ,     ss     jiTE  510  19?0  N  SIREfT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 
BIN  i*KKA, :  5rt)WN,  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  mil  ". 
CHARLES  r  BROWN  PO  BOX  100  MIAMI  M  85S39 
DAVIP  5   '  SPTWI   I!"'  :"HST    <m   »',nj  WASHINGTON  D(  ?0036 

CUV  :   :;  A".  ft      s  ■•        ,•-     ■..   SCTOH  VA  22209  „ 

!:    "        ■  *■•  ■        ■-*■*■     s     1  OC  2006?  , 

^■'*'-  -<■■••-  sv        A'     .      SW   #702  WASHINGTON  DC  2W0I 

lAMES  F   BROWN  410  FIRST  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003      '".'.' "  """""""' 

lESSF  B  BROWN   1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  C€  nOH  „ 

lESSf  P  BROWN  JR    1918  N  PARHWAY  MEMPHIS  TN  38112  ...    .„' ."L'Z'-'Z 

RALPH  BROWN,  SUITE  10/  JOl  S  22NO  STREET  OMAHA  NB  6«102 
BROWN  TOOO  t  HEYBURN   1600  CITI2ENS  PLA2A  LOUISVILLE  KY  40202 

VINONT  0  BROWN  NEBRASKA  PfTROlEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  9)063  LINCOLN  NB  M5W 

WILLIAM  E  BROWN  815  CONNfaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  R  BROWN,  SUITE  ?00  1??  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  ' 

BROWN  ROADY  BONVILIUW  t  GftD   1300  19TH  STREET  NW   *300  WASHINGTON  DC  MW" 
Do  .,  , 


Do „. 

Dt __„ 

Do 

Do 

Do _..„._  _ 

DdMi  1 1  oonm  m MST 421(0 STiiffT miimm  mi' 


S'*'-  ■  "s:  SUITt  1120  1701  PtNNSYlVANU  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

TN^v.     ■,         AVI.L.  1700  NORTH  MOOfif  STREET  20THFL  RDSSlYN  VA  22209  

BRlMNji,,!,  aiuMAN  i  SCHOMCR.  SUIU  900  1025  CONNtOClT  AVI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  TOOM 

Do     

Or  - 

«.      -     ■■  -  ■  i29B-110EE^'RAIAPA  i7522  " 

'"■     '■     -   ■■  •'  LA«E  TAHOt  BLVD  PO  BOX  101 K  SOUTH  LAM  TAHOt  C»  KOi^ZZZ""" 

■•     -   ''    "     -   •■  ■       .;  CONNfaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
"      ■■"  ■      -   "      t   j«9X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C49  .„         '      "  '  ~ 

...  -■>'.■■'   1909  A  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049  '"  "™* 

-    ...A,-,..,  >,.„,(    jUITE  80?  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTQN  K'SJaiTIZ." 

HARVEi  I   BRUSH,  50  BEAIE  ST    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119  "  

DAWN  M  BRYDON  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20CO6 

JOHN  S  BUOafY  SUITt  600  1523 1  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

ROBERT  D  BUEHLER   1800  X  SI    NW   #929  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  "■" 

BUILDING  OWNERS  S  MANAG(RS  ASSN 

DOUGLAS  W  BULCAO   1101  CONNEf 

DARREL  D  BUNGE.  MINNESOTA  PETI' 

LAWRFNO  E   BURCH,  1711  KINGS!    ' 

NORMAN  D  BURCH  SUIH  401  11: 

DAVID  G  BURD(N.  200  I  RANOMP' 

PAUL  f  BURDfTT   10  EMERSON  COOI. 

ClAIR  W  BURCENER   530  BROADWAY   #1018  SAN  OlEGO  CA  92101 

WILLIAM  J  BURHOP,  i;09  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     Z 

GERARD  P  BURKt,  SUITE  400  170'  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006'  '" 

J  J  BURKE  IR  40  E   BROADWAY  BunE  MT  59701  

PAUL  T  BURKE   1050  l/TH  SIRffT,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036     

BURIEY  i  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN,  HOC  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTW'oc'moS'" 
BILL  D  BURLISON  499  SOUTH  CAPITa  STREH,  S£.  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do 

Do  

CHARLES  S  BURNS   1015  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0« "Z  

TIMOTHY  f  BURNS,  2501  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037       '     ' .      ' 

BURR  PtASE  i  KURTZ,  810  N  ST ,  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501  

B  KENT  BURTON,  1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BUSBY  REHM  4  LEONARD,  1629  K  ST ,  NW,  #1100  ilk!MmMWm»'T"."~~'".       '.  

BARBARA  I   BUSH  ?10i  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  

ROBERT  W  BUSHA  6811  KENILWORTH  AVE   PO  BOX  517  RIVtRDAlE  MD  20737" 

°"2003?  ^^^  '"*  "*'*'^''  ""''^™*'  '^'°"   SUITE   1?00  1000  CONNfOiOfT' AW'liwwiicTdN  K 
BUSINESS  PRODUCTS  COUNOL  ASSN,  PO  BOX  8855  FH  STATWN  DURHAM  NC  27707 

lAMfS  I  BUTERA  4TH  FLOOR  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

BUTLER  i  BINKM   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 


MASSACHUSFTTS  AVE  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  2006S 

■"A   #300  WASUHGTON  DC  20036 

•■       :025  NORTHERN  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ST  PAUL  MN  55102 

■  .i  22314  

vjf   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

.  60601  

•.A  ,AK«  MD  2114f 


Ot.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 

Dl.. 
M.. 

Do 


M  CAlOWtU  BUTUR,  PO  BOX  720  ROANOKE  VA  24iJM' 

CARE    511  C  STRtn  N(  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  " 

CAOWAlAOfR  WICKFRSHAM  1  TAR.  HH  RCOR  1333  NfW  HMffSHJSw'.NWW*^^^ 

Do 

Do  ;.; ,_ 

fc~'.r.~zrzzziiz;z!."    z"" — — 

Ita  ~ 


-""AN,  6100  KNOllWOOO  DR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  ??041 
"*♦"  .  »      CAIN,  1625  I  ST,  NW   #1071  WASHINGTON  OC  7000* 
'  »-   *.   *'ll,  SUITE  770  2550  M  "wi'   v*  wov-s  "  "mj 

->•<'*    >.HOUN,  3400IOASCOMM.--,      *  .   . .       u    ,       o?   

>.     ►-A  Hi.XJSJNG  COUNOL.  1225  •'      -■       »        a -»M.  ■,     CA  95114" 
■^irn  I    ALANAN,  1100  CONNECTCUI  »VI    NW  WASHINI/UN  X  20036 


NWdHROP  (XTRf 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC        

CONSUMERS  UNWN  OF  US    INC  " 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY 

PIUNKETT  COONEY  Run  WAHERS  STANCE  t  PtDtBEil   PC   (FOR  COUNCii 
OF  MCHIGAN  FOUNOATKJNS)  ^^ 

PlUNKfn  COONfY  Run  waiters  SIANC/YK  (  PEDfRSFN  PC   (FOR  MCWGNt 
CONSOLIDATED  GAS  COMPANY)  ->."«" 

PIUNKETT  COONEY  Run  WARERS  STANC/YK  (  PtDtRStN   PC    (FOR   CITY  Of 
OFTROn  MCHUAN) 

ANTI  OFFAMATWN  LEAGUE  OF  BNAI  BHITH 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASfflAll  PLAYERS  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA  INC 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERKAN  HOSPITALS _.  '" 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  U  S 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES  INC 

DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOOATON 

RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN 

SUBURBAN  CABLEVISMN  AND  WAYNE  CABIEMSIOH. 

CORPORATKJN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  AaiON  MC 

PINTO  VALLEY  COPPER  CORP  

MONSANTO  CO 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN     ","7"""' 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERO  Of  IHI  Ui .._ ZZ 

CfNTAR  ASSOOAItS 

NATKINAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  SClENa  INDUSTRIES  INC 

AMERKAN  NUttEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL 

POTOMAC  ELEaRtC  POWER  CO „ 

NAIWNAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA 

MOAAIOA  iSUBS  INC 

BROWN  I  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP „ Z 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  .  __ 

fORO  MOTOR  CO 

COUNOL  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 
OTUENS  FOR  GAULEY  RIVER 


1.00000 
2.00000 


1.25000 
10.10000 


1IS.» 
?2000 


Expenditins 


653  09 


OISTRCT  Of  COLUMBIA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSnUTAini 

KANSAS  OTY  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  "'  " 

NORTHEASTERN  INTERNAIKJNAL  AIRWAYS  WC        

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN  PUBLIC  UTIL  COMMISSOi')""" 
WESTERN  RIVER  GUIDES  ASSN 

RISK  t  INSURANO  MANAGEMENT  SOOETY  MC 

t  I  OU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  4  CO  „ 

80EING  COMPANY  _      JTI™ 

INTERNATONAl  FRANCHISE  ASSN  .  """    '         ZZZZZZ 

MORTGAa  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  CORP      .      .  '    "IIZZZZT" 

NEW  YORK  STATE  URBAN  DEVELOPMtNI  COT Z 

PENNAG  INDUSTRIES  ASSOOATWN 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE     "" 

GA  TECHNOlOGItS.  INC  '  ' 


5.767  50 


6.75000 

3.20000 

954  55 

2000 

4.50000 

3.327  70 

30000 

10.00000 

17O00 

19.00000 

MOW 

3.00000 
2.40000 


S32SO 

601 

2.61692 

1000 


1S394 
500 


AMERKAN  ASSOCIAIK)N  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS  ... 
AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  GROUP  

BtCHTEl  INC 

INTERNATONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFS/MR.K  MOUSTlTf  fOUNO  1 

MATIONAl  TAX  LIMITATWN  COMMIITU 

Bf  GOOORCH  CO  Z!ZZ1 

AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST    ™" 

AMERKAN  PFTROtSUM  INST  "'""   ~"Z.J' 

POTATO  CHIP  SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCUTOi ZZ~ . 

COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PATHOLOGISTS 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  „ _ 

MERRELL  DOW  PHARMAOUTICAlS  KC.  .      . 

G  A  TECHNaOGlES  INC  

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA. 

INTERNATMNAl  AIR  LEASES.  MC 

MONTANA  POWER  CO         

TEXACO  INC  __. .; 


1.000  00 
37141 
44000 

■Ti'Moo 

14,41000 
5.62500 
2^50 
1J7S09 


039.24 

393  59 

19725 

3695 
2601 


54  26 
29530 
37802 

6047 


171  a 
1000 


in.2t 


10.000.00 
75000 
342  70 
39231 
$4000 


mm 

40000 


EMERSON  ELECTRIC  00 „.. 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPOKATOI „. 

PIANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION _ 

PHELPS  OOOCE  CORP . 

CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTION.  MC . 

EKLUINA  INC 

AMERCAN  TRi/K'NC  «.'oNS  INC 

UNIVERS*  "0    INC Zi 

AMERKAN  V   ■,  •  _ 

HATMNAi  .'-:--..    ..:,.S!1NI  ASM. l.™'.. 


{MO  00 
27500 

"U».N 


I.000JI0 

lOMOOO 


4494S 

1.31013 

1.01803 

704  37 

124  91 


1.26200 
26.75671 
3,7U00 
I.7S000 

25000 
1^.00 

300.00 


NATKINAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 
ASBESTOS  WORKERS  UNKW  LOCAL  NO   14  .. 

BROWARD  COUNTY  FLORIDA 

OTY  OF  PHILAOELPHU      

PENINSI.'IA  AIRWAYS    INC 
PENS   ■   .jy;    ■•  .v       iNGCO 

PH    ■  MANAGEMENT  a#... 

(m,»   .     ..  •.  .-.       .. 

SEArti  4  no«;m  ojas:  railroad  CO 

ELECTRONS  PROaSSING  INC 


ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATDH 
GENERAL  dvnamk:s  CORPORATUN 
KWAIALEIN  ATOlL  CORP 

MOCAHA  METALS  CORP        Z 

PHILAOELPHU  STOCK  tXCHANCL  INC 

SHELL  OIL  CO 


NATKINAL  AUTOMATK:  MERCHANDISINC  ASSN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  OMMS.. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC       _ 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT,  INC ! 

wlsmuZmi^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl 


imoo 

IMLOO 


17214 

11725 

1540 

183  24 


1000 


1215 
75100 

MOO 

'28  00 

3.007  92 


S36I 


1.050  50 

124  01 

494  65 

1750 


I4M2 


4W.S0 


74375 
42.329W 


13.1SSM 

43000 
12.05273 


m.m 


141  M 
1.76700 


395N 

33W 
564  73 


S6H 

2J396I 


»$.00 


Siiit'nibcr  7,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31149 


Organijatnn  a  Individual  Filing 


CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOL.  #500  D  5775  PEACHTREE  OUNWOOOV  RO  ATLANTA  GA  30342..._ 

GORDON  L  CALVERT  BOX  34  531  BETHESOA  MD  20817 - - 

DONALD  L  CALVIN   11  WALL  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 ■• 

wUiR  E  EaWRON  SUITE  110  499  S  CAPITOl  SI .  S*  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

CAMP%a«UOfc  BARSH.  HUNTIR.  QRAr  t  Hb^ 

voZZ^IZZZZZZZZlZ — - — 'Z'ZZZZZZZZZZ. 

0oZ!;"ZZ!Z"ZZ!I~ - 

Do zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 

^'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ — ~ - ZZZZ"Z"ZZZZ~. 

riMPwr-N  FOR  (iMMlJNiTY-BASED  ECONOMK:  DEVELOPMENT,  SUITE  901  2025  EYE  STREHNW  WASHINGTON'  M 

^PWGN  m  Sn  »^OMI^LITm£DOCAT«N  COMMITTEE,  600  VALLEY  ROAD  WAYNE  NJ  07470 

C^  CAMPBELL  JR  ^HE  900  1  20  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  C  CAMm      1030  I5TH  ST,  NW,  SUITt  700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

SeS  IWSYLL  (AMmLL   1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

S  CANTPBELL  1800  MASAOIUSETO  AVENUE  NW.  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.- .^.^.....^^ 

JERRY  L  CAMPBELL.  831  CHESTNUT  ST  CHATTf.  ■   .;    n 

KEVIN  B  CAMPBELL,  101  CONSTITUTION  A«N-     ■■A    a; 

ROBERT  E   CAMPBELL,  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  «        *•■      ■■ 

THOMAS  D  CAMPBELL.  SUITE  500  1000  16TH    "    •■'•  '■■ 

ALYCE  D  CANADAY.  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASH  s      v 

CANADIAN  COALITWN  ON  ACID  RAIN,  112  ST  '^J^^t.  i.l^«^ 

RMERT  P  CANAVAN   1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

S4^*^*^..[FiT'^jr^:^Kr?K^^^.n9:z:z::::::: 

Hur..  ^   /9^SrK)raiuiTt500LOSANGa^90045:: 
DAVID  L  CAMC*.  SUITt  1200  1133  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


tmployw/Cliail 


Recepts 


COMMtRK;iAL  LAW  ILAGUF  Of  AMER,  COMM  COLL  AGENCY  StCTBN . 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC    

AMERICAN  GREYHOUND  TRACT  OPERATORS  ASSN 

RtDLAND  PRISMO  CORP    H  AL        

SAFETRAN  SYSTEMS  COfiPORATKJN     „ 

SIGNAL  C0MMUNK>T10NS  

JOSEPH  CANI2AR0  -^ 

CLNTR*'   >.  '.'^liTuioN  MririB  FREKiHT  TRAfFC  ASSN 

CENTPd     ■:•'     "      -    -i.HT  BUREAU 

CHAMP.'N  ^''-k.LW      M-t.H1 

LASTERN  CtNinAi  Muii*  i-ARRIERS  ASSN - 

KIDDER,  PEABODY    ■•- 

KING  8  SPALDING       ~ 

.»I|UK  -6  '-•-  

V  .n;      .,   ,.MU',» 

V  ^^  >      t\  A    KANa  COMPANIES 

MiDDLt  ftlLANIiC  CONFERENCE.. 


MIDDIEWES'  MOTOR  FREIGHT  BUREAU 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN  

NEW  ENGLAND  MOTOR  RATE  BUREAU 

NIAGARA  FRONTIER  TARIFF  BUREAU 

NORTH  HASKELL  SLAUGHTER  YOUNG  4  LEWIS.. 

OaiDENIAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 

PAOFK;  INLAND  TARIFF  BUREAU 

PAKHOEO 

PENNZOIL  CO     

PPG  in:'  '"•"'•.   •<      

RAUV—  ■  ■-   ■   -'fSNES 

ROCli.  M  I  s  1  N  VOiOR  TARIFF  BUREAU.. 


2,25000 

7.01400 
3,27500 


txpenditiires 


3.939.00 


6M.W 


SOUTHERN  MOTOR  CARRIERS  RATE  CONFERENCE 

STERN  AGEE  4  LEACH 

TEJCACO,  INC 

.    THORNTON,  FARISH  &  GAUNTT 

U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIAIWNS. 

"...  WHEAT  FIRST  SECURITIES 


20006. 


SjTON  DC  20001... 

N  OC  20036 

SCION  DC  70036  ,. 


#504  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M4V'2Y3';i! 


RICHARD  A  CANTOR  PO  BOX  8293  WASHIN&ins  ?^.  .'l.S 
CAPLIN  AND  DRYSDALE  CHARTERED  UOl  K''  '•a  *' 
DONALD  WPSHAW,  24?';  DOGWOOD  TRAIL  DF         " '  ^     " 


s  DC  20036.. 


ARNOLD  P  CAPUTO, 
CONSTANTINE  G  CARi 
DENISE  A  CARDMAN 
NORVALE  CAREY  V. 
CAROLE  R  CARLIN,  ;■ 
1  PHILIP  CARLSON,  Sl 


■r-fl'V 


DRIVE  lA'    ■    '■- .^  "  •"    ..^^         

■  VANIA  AVENUE  NW   #205  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

,A  VYISHINGION  DC  20036 


VA  «■';  WASHIWSION  DC  20036 

■,A  a;  •  s  .'ON  DC  20005    ;:i-ii»«;- 

a;  ..  s      s  -        N    14"  G  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 

A  20003 

A   #612  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

:  f,  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

iVcHORAGf  Ali  9956'lZ"l!. 


PETER  CARLSON  317  PENNSYLVAIilA  Ay[    b:  i 

ROBERT  E  CARLSTROM  JR,  1730  RHODE  ISLts 

CHAPIN  CARPENTER  JR.  1211  CONNEOi'iiT  t. 

GEORGE  0  CARPENTER,  7162  READINC  -   - 

CARR-GOTTSTEIN  PROPERTIES,  INC,  V:-      -'■■ 

LAWRENCE  W  CARROLL.  100  NE  ADAM.  .>;.      -^        .  ----- 

JOHN  R  CARSON  20  CHEVY  CHASE  CIRCLE  "^Nl^^ONOC  20015    ..         

HANS  L  CARSTENSEN   1625  EYE  STREET  NW   »9C2  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DAVID  C  CARTER   1156  15TH  SI    NW  SUITE  1019  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

John  R  (wer  io(xi  wilson  boulevard  suite  7600  Arlington  va  22209 

OSEPH  L  CARTER  JR    «1?  flPSI  ST    SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 - 

JAMES  P  CARTY   1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^..._...._.. 

SSAN  B  aRVER   1130  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

JIM  CASEY.  3470  MILDRED  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 •■•••■••••■ 

James's  cash  jr   i i 20  Connecticut  ave  nw  washing't6n''dc'2M36'":".! 

ALLEN  R  CASKIE,  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

FUfiNE  I  C«RAISS  JR    1?57  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „wi-i^™.;;- 

w"uiAM  E  cf^ELMiN  11  .  SUITE  675  NORTH  1800  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RITA  L  CASTLE,  100  Nt  ADAMS  PEORIA  IL  61629    ^,^  ^  ,-,, 

G  THOMAS  CATOR.  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOSEPH  E  CAVANAGH   m.  kiu  ^I    N*  *a,c;hiNGTON  DC  20005^...^.... 

RED  CAVANEY,  1619  m;    .■  ■       -    =.  ■-       sa  a:  -  ncTON  DC  20036 

DOROTHY  D  CECELSf  "         '''''•.',   \    ',,  ."^5  „w 

CEDERBER6  4  ASSOOAitj,  nw  mmA  riA^  ™^uU<vKiA  VA  22J(I/ 

CENTIW  STATES  RESOURCE  center:  PO  BOX  WlITOANa"!^  

Cf  INDUSTRIES,  INC,  SALEM  LAKE  »«  lO«,G«»rtJi™«'.^^:,-  ;ji- 

CHADBOURNE  PARKE.  WHITESIDE  4  WaFF.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  a)TO».. 

Do  ■ 

Do.. 


to. 
Do.. 

Do 


811^'^:  ^l^*^  ^{fl^8^5tS'?S?;^aAY  BETHESOA  MD  2O8.4Z 
CHAIN  SAW  1.  bi9  Aiyi,  ^  t  j^^^g  SJ.ItTM  DAUASTX  75222 .. 

Ch  .             ...v-TRlXiN   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... 
CHAM..-    :    , .  ,ATES  INC   1411  K  STREET.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  4  ELECTRONICS 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  Of  AMER 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL,  INC ■ 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO ..- 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER  A^N.   ,r^--:--i^: 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  &  JOINERS  Of  AMERKA.... 

GROVE  JASKIEWICZ,  GILLIAM  AND  COBERI    

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

PACIFC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  CO - 


IMW 
I,2n.M 


187.50 
I25.W 


i».N 
1S0.H 


1,250,00 
8.82249 

"■"mdo 


1.250.00 
6.36019 
2,500.00 


,;•  "S  ;"•, 


tllOtl  OF  AMERICA - 

jOrge  '::"""""""""".: 

NGS  INSTITUTIONS vj^i^r^iv 

1  ARTHUR   ;F0R    COAUTION  FOR  ENyiRONMEKItt- 


NATiCM 

mr .-  ■  ■;■.■•-   - 

BECH':,  ■'  A'-      -•■  -; 
FRIENDS  Of    ■  ■'- 

CALIFORNIA  .  -  - 

PORTER   WftiorC    VJ.r... 
ENERGY  BALANCE), 

OIL  INVESTMENT  INSTITUTE 

COUNCIL  ON  FOUNDATIONS,  INC 

AIRLINE  PILOTS  ASSN    -.— 

NATIONAL  CONCRETE  MASONRY  ASSN - 

OGDEN  CORPORATION - 

AMERK>N  BAR  ASSN  .....^.. -•- 

GULF  Oil  CORP    FOR  GA  TECHNOLOGIES.  INC) ~ - 

NAT'S;    ;    s       -V^         =5  Of  THE  U5 

„  ENVlfcoSVLS'.  •■---■    s.'  

I  ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  INC 

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  COMPANY — 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO - ~ 

AMERK>N  PODIATRY  ASSN „ — - 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO 

US  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

TRW,  INC  ^-.■" — 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS - 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN         - 

BELLE  FOURCHE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT — - 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

LEAFFER  COMPANY   INC   ^^^^ 

NORTH  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  RECLAMATION  DISTRKrT 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  ._ 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  '"C ._  ,^  ^_^^^^.. ^^-^ - 

UNITFC  SL'Tn  AFROSPACE  &  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS 

pppr,.  ,,  A-s..    ^-:  NORTHROP  UNIVERSITY) 

^[';';     ;■"/.,%,',  lUS.INC  (FOR   NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BUSINESS 'BEVE'LOP- 

Mf  NT  CORPS 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  (NAOCO)  i~~ 

S   CAW  &  AmiATtS,  INC  (FOR   SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTUR 

INTERNATONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELECTRKAL  WORKERS.  AFLmaC 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE       - - 

GRUMMAN  CORPORATION - 

MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORP  : 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CbRPORAflwi 


JiiANUFACTJRERS  LR  INSURANO  CO 

MONEGON  LTD  ;;■- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

U°S^PHOTOVOLTAICS  manufacture'^' AD'HOC'COMMlfiiEE 

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIETY 

SPACE  SERVICES  INC  OF  AMERK:a - 


8.40000 

"i,'5dd"6o 

74000 
17,530.00 
2.535.00 
5,370.00 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP...._^ 

COMMintE  FOR  806  30  AND  807,  INC ^... 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AFL.CK)., 


3648 


12,850.00 

'iM.dd' 

'wo'ob' 

1.43500 

"■ei'ddo'oo 

1.239.77 
6,00000 
1.500.00 


450.00 

16,000.00 

St8.M 

"■i,od6'.do" 

836.81 

500,00 

47500 

1.50000 

1.50000 

50000 

1.00000 

2,000,00 

1,95000 

9.88120 


20000 

25000 
l.SOOOO 

4.60000 
60000 

4.624  98 
200.00 
200.M 
20000 
200:N 


S.0W.00 
"lii'mM 


8,000.M 


1,S00.W 
6.532881 


6,414.31 

"645.47 

76002 

2.78612 

1800 

137.N 


285.00 

"129.83 

■■50.06 
179.39 

"ist'ii 

"  "8843 


17,10617 
27948 

iiii 


23065 

"'i.'i'86'31 
94,50 
7200 
7200 
7200 


13000 
15560 
168.04 


72000 


85il 
500.00 

197.93 
102.70 
263.55 
22715 
9187 
4209 


31150 


(  ONC.RI  s,M(  )\AI     HI  (OKI)— HOI  M 


A 


1)1  i'rn 


/)<■ 


n^83 


OriwuXioii  a  Mwdyil  f  iln| 


(nvloiKi/Ctant 


II.. 
h.. 

Oi.. 


to  CJVWOllR.  '901  WSTP/UW  WIVI  ICIWN  VA  2210?  

J  H  OWfflUR   15'i  I  SI    »<W  *»SMINGIOt<  K  20005  

MUHM  >  CHMOUR.  SUK  300  WW  MASSACMUSfTTS  AVENUt   NW  WASHmCTDR  DC  WBi 

Qg 

Do  

•.*  *ASHIHCIO«  K  20036  _.. 

NVK  WASHWGtOtI  OC  20006  

^  A    j4«   1250  COMNEaiCUT  AVtNUE  NW,  «31t  WASHMGION  K  20t3l.. 

siSyuMtlA  AVf    Sf  WASHINGIOd  DC  20003    

KUrAVf    NW   *  11 4, ■•  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ] 

:   BOSION  MA  02110 


h».Ka«i 


!.^A. 


;  HAf-^ilAS       'I  "    IN 

:hak;-     mka.-u 
RICHAdO  M   ChA^ 

ttSlll   Mill   II: 

lAUt  CWfVSR,  .Jt 

Od 
CHEMKAl  MAMUFACTURERS  ASSOCUriM  INC    2S0I  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003' 
CHEMICAt  SnOAlTIES  MfGRS  ASSN   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
W1UIAM  B  CHERMSAV   I02S  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW   iI>;d' WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
6  H  CHERRY   100  INTERPAQ  PARKWAY  PARSlPPANv  N'  n'OH 
STEPHAN  E  CHERTOff   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE NU!   SA    .        a 
PAUl  D  CHING,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NVi    »        a..      > 
SRua  I  CHRSTENSEN,  .'1  OUPONT  ClRai   NW  a-      s      v 
WllUAM  T  CHRISTIAN    :  >>    1^*  ..4¥i"  r -■    '.  n      na    a 

JACK  E  CHRI$I>   1909  n  ■■-'•     N*  Ai     ■■      •■•  

CHUCACH  [LiCTRt  ASSN    >«.'".  bu  .,.■  iv. ■•.-J  „   ■■       

DONAID  T  CHUNN  ROUTE  2.  BOX  89  CUUMBIA  IN  3840.  

CHWAT/WIGiND  ASSOQATES.  400  FIRST  STREH  NW   #816  WASHINGTON  K  mil 

On' "i"Z"'""""z~"";z~Z""""Z"Z"z 

CIGAR  ASSN  f  J«»f=^ 
OTIESIO  -'  ■■•>.,. 
aT12EN 


I  APACHE  CORPORATION  

I  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  XSSH  ff  IMC  PUBUC  HM.TH  SOWQ .. 

FAai  CORP  

MANVIllE  CORPORATION 

STATE  Of  OREGON  DEPT  Of  HtJHAN  RfSOORCfS „.... 

NAIIONAl  MACWNE  TOtt  BUILDERS  ASSN        

YORK  OIV    BORtWARNER  CORP  _ _ 

CHElONIA  INSTITUTE  . 

muRANCl  5  ROCKEffUER      

WEST  INDIES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  

GENERAl  MOTORS  CORP 
ANNUA!  CHARGES  POICY  GROUP 
INDEPENO(NT  INSURANK  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.. 

ElECTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATK* 

CRUM  I  FOSTER  CORP  

BANK  Of  BOSION  CWfPORATION 

FIRST  NATKJNAl  BANK  Of  BOSTOII....„ 


N  DC20O06 
•    '0036 


NCI  ON.  DC  20036.. 


CITI2ENS 
BEUf< 

a'i;EN?.  • 

I' f  N  A 


-•n  1201  1100  I77H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  ?0036 _ 

"iCY   1020  SOUTHWEST  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  ;8;01  _ 

■  •■  V-   •  -  N  RM  401  1300  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

«M   ^      .     »i,jHI  to  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS    IIBERTY  PARK    12500  NE  TENTH  PUM3  1601   11401  Sf 
■a:    ■' 
-    ;i,'       ; iNIROl  Of  AOO  RAIN  I CSCAB     PO  R<iX  "•:'9  WASHINGICH  K  20033 

■,--».'•«■•;    W50  NEW  YORK  AVI     '.AAl.N       ^    .       KXI6    

»...r       ■      f YE  STREET  NW   #104    a;    ■  ■.      K    .  ►,        __._„_.„„_ 

•.  «-.-■  A  •     SUITE  1908  400  MADIS>,'N  ./    ■>.,:, U.s,.r...-  .A  :23I4       

>■■  ■   IIW  N   19TH  ST  ARUNGION  VA22209  

>''    --  -  -  ^ON  MONAUE   EASTAUGH  t  BRADIEY  200  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  AUSKA  BLOG  PO  BOX  1211 


,AM'  ,1 

,u-N(4u  A* 

iAMES  W  CLARK  IR    6O0  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  U  20024 

JOSEPH  I  F  CURK.  1750  K  ST ,  NW   #260  WASHINGTON  Of  .'0006  

JUUE  ClARK,  1625  K  ST    NW  EIGHTH  flCiOP  A4-..:S'-->.  '.     vi06 , 

IIUOY  I  ClARK  U42  WOOOeuRY  W0005    in-    i-ii  .■  

VERNON  A  CUUIK,  IS99  t  51    NW   »4i'    a4  ,.  n      >.    .  -    „ „ 

*»»   *       14S«(     •.       ■(♦■'.     ....I    .      M.  i   N-  ■  

S^i-    M*'.:       ».«.N  M4-.  s-,     i.fNUf   SW  WASHINGliON  DC  2iD<J24.~„™Z!I".~jrZ.~."Z 

«>N    ,4>H»i<»    ..   ■■  ■       ■  <  ^   •         1*  *4  .-  >i:  •  <i  DC  20C36  „ 

Ci-i,    hiNH,    -■'A.-A.-iNuSEIWa  iOC8S(.  ..'.'6ASIREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20006 !..'." 

Cl   !>•    ,•.-     ■■.  4  HAMILTON   1/52  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

IACQUElINE  *  UEMENIS,  SUITE  9O0  1015  15IH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  m^^^ZZ!^Z!!IZI-ZZ~IZ'Z 

RONALD  0  aEMENTS   1111  19THST,NW  9TH  FLOOfi  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    „ 

aEVEUWD  ELfCTRC  ILLUMINATING  CO    55  PUBLK:  SQUARE  PO  BOX  5000  CUVUAIIO  OH  44113 

W  M  aOl.  BOX  ;i9  DALLAS  TX  75221  „ 

aiFFORO  i  WARNKE,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 „ „ 

DtXANNE  aOHAN   1101  VERMONT  »,■     s*  *A  r- N'     N  OC  20065l"."lZI!ZZ..".."ZZ."Z.*.~"!.™.'I..l"  "!] 

CHRBTOPHER  [  aOUSER  25TM  t  Met:  MNSA.     :'■  W  64108 

COAimON  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA  CO  CHWAI  WE«ND  ASSOCIATES  400  FIRST  STREET  NW  #816  WASHtNGTON 
K  20001 

COAilTION  FOR  FULL  NUCLEAR  ACCOUNTABILITY,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   S£  WASHINGTON  DC  20003     _.. 

COALITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  LAW  SUITE  303  1901  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036     

COAN  COUTURE,  LYONS  i  MOORHEAD,  SUITE  1015  1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  Z00O6  

Do  

Do  

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE   INC    PO  BOX  6255  HIITON  HEAD  SC  2«3« „ „ 

THOMAS  B  C0AIf5  TiNNf-<l :  PTWTtEUM  COUNOl  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFOW  CT  06103 

RCHAROB  coee 

COfFEt   SUGAR  t 

JOHN  (If;!! 
DM  >  KJ4AII 
COK'N  4N(      •»''.• 


INTERNAIIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

GPU  SERVia  CORPORATION 

BLUE  CROSS  I  BLUE  SHIELD 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  PUBIK  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

ATLANTIC  RCHFIELO  CO 

AM(RK>N  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 


TITLE  ASSOCIATES,  INC     

AMERICAN  HOME  SEWING  ASSN 
MORSE  TYPEWRITER  CO    INC 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TOeACCO  DtSTRieUTOS.... 

WINNIE  M  TSE 


SMITH  BARNEY  HAARIS  UPHAM  I  00... 

fUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN  INC    

RYDER  SYSTEMS  INC  

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  BLOOD  BANKS. 

ALASKA  LUMBER  L  PULP 


1.102  98 
S662S 


4,2S(.67 


1.36500 
150  00 
1,96000 
3,00000 
2.613  75 

■     41600 
16.2M00 


6,00000 


''■■■XV- M   ;«jNi:i    *•  GA  230  PEACHTREE  ST,  NW,  #1500  ATLANTA  GA  30303.. 
i;j  :i,MA»i.(    ■»    i  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  8TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 

<    ■    ■'     NW  <ll*,,KfNl,'  ♦(    »      ■•«..  _ 

«    ;it(N!  •«'.  •  4.1     N*  J  ••  -      iHASHINCTON  OC  20036 '. Z!Z! 

y-<  •vX*  .■■.  ■  .■    NW  *4>Nl;jn  DC  20006 


LOIS  J  WIN  ASSOCIATES,  360  EAST  65TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 _ 

DANIk  I  COHIN   1050  31SI  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007  

HERBERT  B  COHN  MOflGAN,  LEWS,  &  BOQUUS  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

coif  4  CORETTE.  PC,  1100  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  

Do       ,„ 

Do       „ ZZI 

ANN  COLE   311  HOST  STWrT  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001     

I   *n.iA«l  T»:  iiNNi  'n  ■  4,iN:  •   N*   .  •,  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SI»iI'«    :«:    Ni*  .,AMi-^,k.  .-■v.^.   M    :,N,;        SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  NH  03»l.„ 

)OHN  »    n  ■(■    li  '  .^iu'h-    "   Ntur   ii  .«,N-   _»        li 

COlLlEi)   SHANMiN   «u.  K  scon.  SUITE  308  1055  IHOMAS  KFTERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON' K'nOD?'' 

Do 


k.. 
Bl.. 
k.. 
Oi_ 
k.. 
0».. 
Bl.. 
Ol_ 
k. 
k~ 
k.. 
k- 


Ci*a  Tx.K.',  -.126  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ..     ...„....'.  Z'_Z."i  "   "  1   

ST!PMtN      JXiiNS   I909HSTREET  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  K  20006.... 

WItiiAM  ■>'     U,X.    :■•«  >.  N  •^•mV.    NW  IIIA.iHINr,'K(  T  "0005  „    Z  

'XXJtWXi  itAlllfljAt  AkJi     1.    ,i|NV!K   i  ;H  hiiii;kN(,   ti<(i\k   0  80202  " 

OOMMIROAl    iMM  •XJiVJMi    IlMI'ANIt  ,     mi   HIAiJ*     '«•'  BOSTON  «*  02101 

a»iMi''!i  .'*  M  ■xrt«A»»<   Hwi../.  «v"4.,i  .,. v\i  -MINT  c/0  HtRBfin  coiw ■i8bo'¥'st''''Nw'"#«bo 

NORTM  ««:xi»«,'  •)  ■«    '■>    , 
(XAfMIT'H  "*  ]»*,! 'v'«»<A4    n-i  M'.-'     «.        ■»..     iw   #610  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 


AMERICAN  OnOMETRIC  ASSN 

EATON  ASSOCIATES  INC    

N4-    sv       J:  AID  t  DEFENDERS  ASSN 
4  •      -  -  .(ANTS  ASSN 

■•'  >   ."ISING  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA,  Kt . 

;  ■  -    '.     «  »NY       _., 

*s      MiSJ  .MINI  iie.„_., 

f_i ,:H    INC         , 


fORMAlDEHYDE  INSTITUTE ... 

PUBLK  SECURITIES  ASSOCHTION. 

INTERNORTH 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTt 


SOUTHLAND  CORPORAIWN  

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  S  IIVE  STOCK  COUP 

K"S     :+i>»4-.    -  *M  ON  CUBAN  CUW8.. 

AW'  .  ■^\   V-     ,  .A     -V  ,  »| 

KA_.>llAj'?.  A".,,  ,■•■_  ~„ 


A  ■  C  l«U£Y  comowioN 

TOSCO 

WESIINGHOUSE  (LfCTRIC  CORPORATION  , 
COASIAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE  INC 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

AMERCAN  PETRaiUM  INST 


•1'  <»XTS  ASSN„ 

■  '*    INST      ,.._ 


CHEVRON  USA  INC 

MAPCO  INC  

CONTRACT  STAFFING  Of  AMERKA   INC      

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY 

NORIHIASTIRN  MTIRNAIKINAL  AIRWAYS  MC,. 

hSiXM.'r*(   »  '"■*;    AWYERSOf  AMERttA 

C4*iM   ■        *    A.      *MAnON  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVISTMtW.. 

H  V»      •■•M.A, 

U-,i.^M.N     .     •■  s  •■■;=  4N0S  ANTHUS _„ 

Ml     '•'<ii.       N.  

N4».NA,    -■      A    .41     A.,  S 

UN**!    1      :     *    A,  •  *NiA 
AW-'HAN  -'X:  iM    NSI 
S."   ■--■N 
A»*">AN  ■■'  ,  -N 
AIIII''«AN   M>1'     N 
Of*     N',  kANi  i    ■ 
Cl     :»,L»*.4'«t»i 

O   n;'>«  maniia. 

('-■I'."     .i'At     i«< 
(in     KAKHi'N.     ,1 

Mt'ii.    :*'K*A-K]i, 

INii.'N  IN       ik>>»,-  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NA  >«<4,   A.  ,>.   •    :*v(NI(NCl  STO«S 

NA'tlA,    -•'*■.■    :i  *31 

NA  «»iA,  ■■A.B'*' .•,.-   ICOSMfiaOGBISASSN.., 

NlifK"     N,''"l.i. 

(11    'Ml*  .>«!»  .J  li'NIlN'  iN<:'i"i't 

S^i;.   .    .    .,,,.,„:„v    A.n  Nt  »(AR«TERSOf  AMERO 

a'    .A.    •     ■■■      N,<--'    »     xi     Ni'lPSTAnS  

W'         'AA.      ANi    4  ^  <A,  ■>    MfNitf-    ur,N  

|N''kNA'«»(A,    .N»*    *   ■,'    'HA    «,4.i«    \MA...N'    *-»i.-RS 

Ml.'i*  »tH«..   MANi  tV.;i<lir,  «^,1JA'«*    •     •<■  N. 

MTIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S. . 


.14^01  BUREAU      .. 

flKS  assoqaiion!! 

.'MmSCOAUTWl 

■ -i;!!       


4400 

11263 
50000 

60000 
2S000 
31423 


50000 

l.SOOOO 

3.00000 

31500 


liSOOO 
447777  IS 

4SS.7H00 
1,00000 


MO  00 
10  SO 
3568 
3  75 
18195 
3.S5743 


41300 
72250 


3.00000 
9I6M 


17  00 


9.347  00 
2,8».li0 


2SS00 

36.10000 

90000 

60000 
1.50000 
2.10000 


60000 

3.76900 

ifs.oo 

■ujiu 


i9sn 


65000 
4.75000 


imm 


TOO  bb 

2.02500 


4.50000 

2.00000 

4.72500 


500  00 

4.00000 


600.00 


15000 

uo'n 


50000 

1.50000 

3.00000 

31500 

59218 

■    8.663  55 
174  052  30 


9)600 

4ibb6d 


40.11300 
696 
1900 


22660 
902J0 


16000 
4564 


55095 


1.719.13 


17512 
l,T42.n 


297  S3 


100.00 
'  WHt 

■S3« 


7500 
15000 

4.72500 


2500 


30000 


November  7,  198 J 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31151 


Oigam^atnn  a  Indnidual  Tilms 


mMMiriEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  KCOVERT  SUITn03  IW  L  ST    NW  W«HI^^^^ 

I  *  ftrSCTIVE  TAX  INCENTIVES,  ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  8TH  ^ LOW  WWIINGTW  K  2(W06 . 
■■  *  \m  INSURANO  RATES,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  »«NUE,  a,  #?00  WASHINGTON  DC  20003, 
■  *  HUMANE  LEGISLATION  INC   11  WEST  50TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  1002J     

•■  "A^Tnv'SL,;V^i^VN,^rolT%rASHINGTON  DC  20007ZZ3 
^l^USo^S^S^E^EN^V^S^L^STREET   #1,40  ARLINGTC.  VA ;22269ZZZ: 

NV«  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


;*«M  • 
.'MM  ' 


Do 


ST„  SI 


aa:  hn 


'000'^  

1500  WILSON  8LV0  SUITE  512  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.. 

5l 


:    ARLINGTON  VA  22201.. 

'NGTON  OC  20003 


EmptoKB/Qieiil 


Recopb 


300.00 


OiiM  FOiRSEiisiBiE  CONTTOl  OF  NOD  RAM  (CSCAR).. 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPtv  ASSN 


liNriEi)  ELECTRICAL,  RADIO  6  MACHINE  WORKERS  Of  AUHBCA.. 


SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  *S9t  ■■■.;;•■. --vii:;- 
DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HOC  COMMmiE  FOR  AMERICAN  SllVHl).. 


COMMUNITY  NUTRITION    N"" 
LANO  COMPA  1411  »    '    ■'* 
COMPUTER  ICOMMlNi^-    n 
EDWARD  C  CONE,  PC  r   > 
CAROLE  K  CONES.  SUi'f 
CONGRESS  WATCH,  21-:  ^'nn 
RAYMOND  F  CONKlINt 
ROBERT  I  CONLAN,  1'         ■■' 
MMNB  CONNAILY   1...  .~^ 

STEPHEN  N  CONNER,  ROUTE  1,  BOX  506  EASTON  MD  21601  ^  „^„^^  ^ 

PAULA  I  CONNOLLY,  1700  K  STREO  NW   «'n    wv';HiNi.TnN  OC  ,0006 WSn\,W  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  US.  INC 

RICHARD  I  CONNOR  JR  ,  425  13TH  ST    saaa.-s     ■>.    '  • .  ,^  iij-j™ MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSimiTt. 

■.s.-.     ,-*■    -';,^     iNVAWflli i  NORWEST  CORPORATION 

V  NNt-ArVuo  MN  ^  " *" 


S  A   A  4  -  S    ■    N 

;.■     ^A  AA,--  N. 

4,.S.L     SA    AA 


^m  C  CONNORS  SUITE  5!!  1'45 


m 

20036.. 


TEXACO,  INC 

NATIONAL  CONSUMER  COOPfRATNt  BANK^.    ^_.  .^^.. 

VINSON  t.  ELKINS  (FOR  NORTHVILIE  INDUSTRIES  COUP) 

VINSON  1  ELKINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANQ  COMPANY). 

FOREIGN  MINISTRY  OF  KINGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA    

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 


52t3SO.0O 
9.44399 


2.031.25600 
302,45800 
855.668.00 


5,513.46 


ExpMfUffC 


300.00 


531,971.46 
4,390.13 

3!9H47 

546.01272 


855.66800 


6.45000 

59,25570 

150,00 

3,989.44 


104  A  S  COLUMBUS  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

pn  BOX  2607  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 - 

:   =',  N"  ria  NEW  YORK  NY  10003 

,'':"''     ''":  MAiAWUSETTS  AVENUt'NW  WAisiiiNGTbil  bciiiOM 


■S-- 


it!^: 


'EMS  CORP,  200  MADISON  AVENUr 


•    SA  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

V  :  s-  ,:-N  IN  NY  10550 - 

NiW  lijR»  NY  10016 ~ 

.       ,.     k  rSE  LINE  INC,  15311  VANTAGE  PABHAA'^V    !^1;,T?,?I!«"  """ 

..s         s--,;-     -v,  £  HOLLANDALE  BEACH  BLVC  HOl  LAN  DALE  FL  33009 

..s  ;       SAA  ■  16TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

V...  N.    ■      ^  -   SOX  :7«  MIDLAND  Ml  48640       ^,„„  .^  ,— l- ~ 

.,..,.      ,,         ..s",-.  .A-,  A  ;.'    "  wt',»."N^TON  DC  20003 -. 

^^  .■",      ,  ,       .„  V  ,,-.     ,   w  A    ..  ;•    s  .      ROX  566  MONTPEUER  VI  05602 

.'      ".         ,,      ■      .  -,         SA  AA  -  s  ■  N  K  20005 

iMfiiii!,  m"  ainii  sum  .ii;  la  ii>  s:  nw  Washington  DC  20004 •.;v-;i.-;j.-vAx;v 

^  PUKEU%ENDERSW  i  Z(»a  IITH  FLOOR  1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
Oo.. 


CONSORTIUM  OF  SiWAL  SOENLJ  ASSNS.. 
AMERICAN  NURSES'  ASSN 


40,00000 


1,725.00 
1.000.00 
10,800.00 


38.208  34 
6,000.00 


20.22 

59,255  70 

1070 


1,387  47 


15000 
100  00 
900  30 


TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVICES  ASSN  Of  AMERICA... 

NATinNA.  r-  .-/-i.-,N  ASSN 

DOW    -v  A  

■-  ■-    'STEMS  CORPORATION -. 

-    rJM  INST - - 

;MrNSASSii"Z""ZZZZ 


k~ 
k„ 


ele: 

AM!  I 

GENi- 

NA"rj 

lALi-' 

ALf." 

,  AMf- 
ASf-; 

.      Ab'L 


ISLANDS  ASSN.  INC...., 
■CLIST  ASSN 


k... 
k-. 
k- 
k,. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do 


.  |.A'>> 
,  -  S    ■ 


EILEEN  D  COOKE  110  MARYLAND  AVE ,  NE,  SUITE  101,  BOX  M  W«HINGTON  K  20002 
BERNARD  I  MONEY   1835  K  STREET.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC.  20006 

BENIAMIN  Y  COOPER  JR,  1!30  NORTH  LYNN 

JESSE  D  COOPER,  SUITE  314  1155  15TH  ST 

JOSHUA  W  COOPER,  400  MADISON  STREET  « 

KATHY  I  COOPER.  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STR(! 

MARK  N  COOPER,  2OO0  L  STREET,  NW  SU"         A-  -  •; 

MITCHELL  J  COOPER,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVt    '"A  A'  -  ■- 

COOPEMTIVE  LEAGUElif  THE  USA  SUITE  liod  1828  1ST  .NWWASHIW^^^^^ 

ffiuOWVEMW  SOUTH  (WTOl  ST ,  SW  #401  WASHIWTON  DC  20003 

KWNF  CORCORAN.  920  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC.200p_5 


SIGHTS  COALITION 

JD 

,  COMPANY 

:  OF  CHICAGO.  laiNOis 

w;-"~.'iN  

■  -A    V^SCO 


BENtS 
CN4   '' 

COA.  ■    • 

CON.. 

EMf  -i 
GC  •  - . 
HAK  ■ 
HOWl  ■■ 
RC4;a: 
TANi,  .- 

TEXAl,l   iNl  ;^.. 

TEXAS  (^AS  TRANSMISSION  CORP. 
TOBACC!^  INSTITUTE 


240.00 
90000 

35000 
1.000.00 

'  aioJio 


MPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  ASSN.. 


\  MOTOR  CO.  INC 

CIGHTS  COAUTION.. 

..   INC _ - 

■  iRATKW. 


'09. 

.3005 

.4  22314. 

•  20006... 
>    ,'0036... 

•  20036... 


KaX.  SK?.'  ^'^^XJ^S^^^m:!^^^'^^  OC  20005.. 


I  CONNECTICUT  AVENUErNW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

i\    A.I    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

;.-s  I    NW  #250  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 


;  AA 


N  DC  20006 .... 


ALFRED  c'(»R'i«N"  GORDON  i  JACOBS  2000  L  ST .  NW,  #616  WASHINGTON  K  20036., 

GORMN  R  COREY,  2511  PARK  PLACE  EVANSTON  11  50201   ^  

BENNETT  J  CORN,  FOUR  WORLDTR":  •      ^  •  -  s- w    ORK  "T  10048  ...^ 

CORN  REFINERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC  '■v       .T  AV!    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  Z0O3b 

ORNELL.  PEICOVITS  &  BRENNER  EC^N-V  .-.    S-    SUITE  708  121 

CORPORATION  FO.  GOVERNMENT  ACTION.  SUin^  103  jOMTOTOWS^^^^^^^  ««>' 

ERNEST  I  CORRADO.  SUITE  lOOO  1'"  "  """'   ■""  -"""^"^  ~-  ""^  

MARY  MARCOTTE  CORRIGAN.  160C  <■ 

RICHARD  I  CORRIGAN  !?01  PfNN^ 

MARTY  COC"      •   ■  •  "•■■'   '"^ 

ALUN  D      -••■"•      . 

^^^ftaTRyVERr/As"'  .■-  's'C        ••:  600  li  10  VEfiMWm;WWAafli«TOHK  20005.. 

SiKSSI^LLori"'  '^Nv-'^V. 'n^^oo  WASHINGTON  DC  2oo36::::zzzzzz: 

MICHAEL  E  roSTELlO  SU  f  600  i090  VERMONI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

?mR  I  COTCH  wiLTER  H  WHEELER  IR  DRIVE  STAMFORD  CT  06926     ~ - 

MARY  ALIO  COnER  410  FIRST  STREET.  SE  WASHiNrTni,  ix  ''i>in-  - 

J  BARRY  COUGHLIN.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE  N  W   A'.'^^''^,  ■■    " 

COUNOl  FOR  A  I'VABLE.WWlD^.ll  BEACON  51   R        s  '''^^      ;_,  _,    ^^  ^^hINGTONDC  20667::.:::: 

■  :    m"si    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

-AiRtAX  STATION  VA  22039 

-    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 


ASSN 

a:'orco 

•-•sof  amer.  inc 

N     ,  ■.  jASASSN 

-.-■  AiVED  SERVICES  COMM.  INC.... 


AMti-   AS     -: 
yi-.     A.  -. 

PPIS'  s      \      ' 
RQ.:'-  V  '^'i 
POf'M   .■•■  ■ 
CHi,-    K     ■■- 
CC^:-V-     S' 

ai'-N  -  ■  ■  ' 

FOC'TWlAb  ^i. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUREB:::: 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CO 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OIL  PIPELINES    . 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP - 

B.^iiA,     -,.,a:.a:-n,  X,  INC  

CfiMv  vA.A  •-  ■:  ..  ■>  ;o - 

COf-LL   ..-,;-  ',  :  '    -  EXCHANGE.  INC 


43.71S.75 

■'■1.M7.66 
UUi5 


512.50 

12.19S.00 

97691 

219.36 

1,S86.00 

10.295.00 


167.00 
660.94 


43.75 


7.01S.75 

■■'ioJBbiiw 


S,5S0.O0 


162.94 


s   .  01  AMERICA.. 
.  :"RIES 
MFGRS  ASSN 


AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COAUTION 

5n«(v  rAPP   -II   4MERW  

r,...  .A-  s  I  ;  -jOvernmen'  action,  INC 

aw'.-    as    S   ".••  Of  MERCiANT  SHIPPING 

NATiijNAi  Ki'U  ASSN  Of  AMER 

CH2M  HILL  INC   •■■■■■■ - 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS -.. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS  ^^  _^- - 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVICES.  INC 


V    -  -s     >  "  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

^V  -   .AS  -  >■  .i  MFRS  INST      

lEAA    lA/lI-s  TRANSMISSION  CORP... 

PITNfy  BOWES  INC         ■■■■■■ 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl.. 
FORD  MOTOR  CO 


2.000.00 
25J0OO.OO 

imoo 

■■'7.'500.06' 
1.600.00 
2.40000 
20000 
1.57100 
3.000  00 
12.60000 
3,543.30 
2.00000 
1.000.00 

'mim 

2JaiJi.oo 

""i'iim 


6440 


830.91 
89867 


39,00 


300 

3,91104 

525.00 


ail  N        '   ■"     AN' 

C'.s      .   >  .   - 
COi.N>     '    v 
COUNOL    '    ■'■■ 

A-f-  AN" 

M  ,.     s 

%  A,    .^  1    ■ 
-AM-i- 

AS           ..■ 

-      AS'> 
.        MM 

COUNOL    N  " 

■  V.    ■■■ 

.'S   ,   s 

■'■!.T 


NW   #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20007. 


COURSEN  i  .^'MfAN'  .-.,  .  -  •■ 
WILLIAM  R  COURTNEY,  PO  BOX  ?:^ 
JAMES  COUSINS,  1101  15THST    NA 

KTmBS"'20mN;isnvA;i;  AvTnUe"nW  pbMX-7566  WASHINGTON  OC  20044.. 

Do., 


■   ■■    ibQJ      

a:,-NGTONDC  20005.. 
SA  AAuHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k- 
k_ 
k.. 


l^^f^If^SJ^rTSLISHAIUTEi,^ 

*■'  :  a',,'a'''  s'      'tOR  ASSN  OF  US  NIGHT  VISION  i»F(is'.')::Z 

AMiSiJ-N  AooN  -..  JRA.  &  MAXiaOEAOAL  SURGEONS 

AMERICAN  WATCH  ASSN      ~ 

ACHOfl  NATL  LIFE  INSURACE  CO -lAvA-i.-iji- 

ASSOCIATION  Of  MA.>iML'V  5=  fVCE  lElttASIERS.  INC - — 

HOUDAILIE  INDU;    " 


3l393i6 
ISOOO 

l,675JiO 

3S2J1 
475.00 
33000 


500.00 

"7.b66'.«" 

875.00 
1,650.00 

■■3JB6766 
4.000.00 


7,148.89 
"i.5S3:» 

Tssilb 


605  50 
23.250.00 
9.450.00 


5.00000 
500.00 


INVESTMENT  KMfAS.    S--  • 

IRVING  TRUST  CO 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN. 


.'t. 


160  00 
24.600.00 

'266.00 


35.16096 
9.75 


522.61 


3590 
477  24 


78099 

17.097.39 

5.024.96 

4,000.00 

367  00 

885  20 

36,76382 

56200 

122:35 


42  JO 


.ni.")!' 


CONCRF'^sION  AI    RlfT^RT^— HOrSE 


Novrmher?,  1983 


OtiMiitw  n  ImtMluil  f dn| 


(inptoHfi/CliM 


■N  X  20001 

■   ?0OO« 

'.VA'??09 

•     ?04? 
JWIA  M  30342_ 
JNOC  20006 


(UaW  S  COWED.  ?'59  UNKXMN  IN    NW  WUNINGfON  DC  200IS 

C  KMNC  COWLiS  6tH  FIQOR  1050  THOMAS  lEfFiRSOt  STRHI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do _ _ 

Do  

AdCWBAlO  COX.  2030  «  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

C  BdVAN  COX.  K)  BOX  139  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64141  

W  0  OUn  III    BLISS  OUn  &  ROURDS  lOSO  IHOMU  ITrFIRSON  ST    NW  eTH  Fl   WASHINGTON  K  20001 

DONALD  FORSriH  OIAIB  III  1211  CONNfCTICUI  AVFNUt   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  .'0036  

aUMER  HOFFMAN  »,  HA8ER  ORLANDO  PA    SUITI  101  il  W  FINE  ST  ORUWOO  El  32101 

WULMM  C  CRAMER  818  CONNECTICUT  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ „.... 

Do  „ 

Do  

Do  

CRAMER.  HA8ER  t  LUNS.  PC.  lit  CONNtCTICUI  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  R  CRANE   3238  WYNFORb  ORM  FAIRFAX  yA'y?Oii  ''".'.'".'.'"''".".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."".'.' 

JOSEFS  S  CRANf    1735  NEW  YORK  AVfNUf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

OMUS  &  CRAMflM).  THE  POWR  HOUSE  3255  CUQ  SHUI.  IW  KMSHMGION  K  20at7... 
0» - 

oo'"™"™;"zz~:"Z""     

WUIAM  D  CKAWFOm.  400  rmsT  ST .  N»  *!-  s- 

ROWtD  C  CREICHTON,  195'  !  SI ,  NW  a-      ^      • 

KEN  A  C«RAR.  1611  NO  KENT  STRfP    »        ■     ■• 

KKEPHM  CRIBBEN.  6900  VALI!'     ■  ■  •     ■ 

RCHARO  E  CRISIOl   5775  FiEACt-  ■■*  • 

F^IUPR  CROESSMANN   1/35  NIA      -■  •,.s..    M 

f  H  CROFT.  2000  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WAS*iiNi  iUM  in  .'0036 

ROBERT  W  CROMARTIB   1800  MASSAOfUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _.. 

CHARIES  H  CWMWEU.  INt.  6709  GEORGIA  SI  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20615 

DONALD Ydwim  i 51  Ik sfwn.w 

LAOREN  lEANNE  CRONIN  300  LAKESIPf  P«1VF  OAlCAXr  CA  94612  ,."''l'!Z!.~Z".'"""!""'."""!"."!!."."r.".' 

RAE  E  CRONMIILER   18O0  MASSA. '  '.s       ^ «•  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

DONALD  A  CROSIER  NEBRASKA  ''  "        -•  ,   13TH  ST    K  BOX  95063  LINCOLN  N6  61509. 

AARON  W  CROSS   1801  K  STREf   ■-*  "•      ■•      •■  '006 

BOBBY  E  CROW,  PO  BOX  683  HO(JS!ON  U  ;;„t.     

CROWEU  i  MORING.  1 100  CONNEaOIT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003(_ 

Oe.. 

Bl.. 

Ol.. 

to... 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

Do 

CUBA  CLAIMS  ASSOCIATION  PC  BOX  014004  MIAMI  Fl  33101  

CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBIK!  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL   lOOG  THO^US  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 .. 

BARRY  M  CUUEN.  1620  EYE  ST    NW   »i''""   ws'-'V  ">(  K  20006       

WILLIAM  E  CUMBERLAND.  1125  15TH  SI    ••*  a       ^      N  DC  20005 

SCOn  S  CUNNINGHAM.  1100  15TH  STRtr    ■«*  /•=■      ■.    ON  DC  20005 

XXN  T  CURRAN  905  I6TH  ST    NW  WASMiNiji;j(»  ji.  .uyOt. 

Do  

KATHLEEN  L  CURRY  iri'  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  41503  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

RICHARD  C  CURRY.  6819  ELM  STREET   #3  MttEAN  V»  22101  , 

EDWARD  P  CURTIS  IR    GENESEE  PUBLK  AFFAIRS  INC  36  W  MAIN  STREH  ROCHESTER  NY  i46i4 

Do 

MLLIAM  T  CUSTIS,  1200  MAINE  AVENUE  WASHINGTON  DC  20024   _, 

M  RUPERT  CUTLER.  950  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022      

iVERETT  E  CunER,  620  SW  FIFTH  AVENUE  BIX    SUITE  912  PORTLAND  OR  9720«..„ 

RUDOLPH  N  DAGARIS,  15  W  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE  ROCKVILLE  MO  20850 

TERESE  C  DALESSK)  2020  NORTH  14TH  SI  ARUNCTW  VA  ??7fil 
WILLIAM  D  DONOERK)   1800  W  »'"  "   *'  VN'N  " 

DAEDALUS  ENTERPRISES  INC.  P (        '     ■       -sv    -     •  m  ^  

WILLIAM  KAY  OAINES   1616  H  SI    '■a  »;     v      v 

LEWIS  I  DALE  SUITE  1016  1800  '      ■        ^'.  *  '      ■•     M  X  20006   .. 

DONALD  W  DAIRYMPIE.  15'5  i    ■    ■.**;>.      ^    •     0005 

JAMES  G  OAITON  2029  K  ST    N*  ai   ■  n      s    .  ►  „      ™      _ 

MHN  M  OAMGARO.  1825  EYE  STREET  NW.  /KiMi  WASHINGTON  K  20006 "._ 

OAMRELL  OAMRELL  t  NELSON  PC    911  13IH  STREH  PQ  BOX  3489  MODESTO  CA  953S3 

Do 

Do 

Do 
OAVIO  S  OANIflSON  sum  400t  600  MAKYIANO  AVE    W  WASHINCTON  X  WWl'I 
DAN  QANNER   1747  PENNYSIVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 
WILLIAM  H  DAROEN  SUITE  20O  412  FIRST  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 
ONEIDA  I  DARlEV  SUITE  203  1840  WILSON  BlVD  ARJNGTON  VA  22201 
RCHARO  C  OARIING.  1 156  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 
OIANE  OAVENNY  DARNEHlf 


IOC ; 

rlMl 


Oll(l: 


'TH'^    NW  #;?■)<;  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 

'      «     "•  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  Al  36IM 

*  MJ.-  is    1,       A  *i  .■  N      s    .    <0024 

I"!       i,v-..-'-  ••      .'       >A  m  ,.  N     *  (If   .1(1005 ....Z" 

-     A,  •..«*I  j«     :*X1  MA.>   •     •       :.      •<*  Ai   .-((JON  DC  20036  " 

A."<>"1«T  5775PEArK' s*  .  :  •  -  D  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

<•■'  AVI.  PO  BOX  1j,  »    MA  ,*  I  J  J,  s      M  .,  ,ni£  NJ  07645  „         _ 

*■       .  IT[  1107  1825  K  SIRir   N*  *»•  N      ^    .     0006       _ 

A.     ..«  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    lA  *a..,.  ■,      s    .      »a1 
;  it^tii  i  OAVB.  2501  M  SIttfl,  NW,  IfKK  NAbHINgiUN  K  20037- '. I...."".™!" 


Do   

Do  " 

Do  

DAVID  R  DAVIS  INDIANA  PETRaiUM  COUNOl  ':4  HARRISON  BLDt  MOUMFOIS  N  4«m" 

DRl*  HI    ,A,"       101   16IH  ST    NW  *A.i<.',.  •  *i    i       ,  16  

(DWAK'    «    ,A*",   110  FIRST  SI     .1  *A.„.>,i     *    1      kX)3  " 

m.    .   .;*.',    ,,;i  19TH  STREET   ><  *   *A^.I»t,;jN  jt  ?0036 

DA.::.   *AMA»I  t  STUBBS.  SUITE  500  1001  22NO  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037   


DAVIS  HOCKfNBERG  WINE  BROWN  k  KOEHN^  2300  FINANOAl  CENTER  DCS  MOWS  U  S03n„ 
KENNETH  E   DAVIS.  SUIU  743  1434  NEW  YliflK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
OVIO  R  OAVtS  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  3030. 

DAVIS  POLK  t  WAROWELl,  1575  fYt  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do  


I  AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO  INC 
I  ALASKA  LUMBER  8  PULP  CO  ANC  KETCHIKAN  PULP  00 . 
RICHMOND  R  EARRING 
MUNKIPAIITY  OE  ANCHORAGE   ALASKA  . 
COMMON  CAUSE 

I  KANSAS  OTY  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO   

ST   K)E  MINERALS  CORPORATWN  ._ 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  4  CO  

GlOBAl  EXPIODAIION  l  DEVELOPMENT  CORP  

CRAMER  HABER  S  LUKIS  PC   (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUIHORIlV).. 
CRAMER  HABER  4  LUKS.  PC   (FOR  OTY  OF  MIAMI) 
I  CRAMER  HABER  4  LUKIS  PC   (FOR  DADE  COUNTY) 
CRAMER  HABER  4  LUKJS  PC   IIOR  REPUBLC  OF  GABON).. 
I  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUIHORITY 

Cirr  OF  MIAMI  _' 

DADE  COUNTY  ..,„ 

!  republk:  of  GABON  „_ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMiniE 

I  AMERKAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  

,  L..  .^:     .,«p,HY  iFOR  AMERICAN  IRON  4  STtfl  MSRIWI) 

(FOR  AMEFICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

■FOR  BENDIXCORPORAICN) 

iFOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  MO).. 

'FOR  HTB  OJRPORATION) 

"W   WIN!  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 


Rtcapli         Eipndiluca 


20910 


4J0t74 

1179S 

mii 


V-ANY  ' 
v:ANY  ■ 
V.»NY 
V' ANY 
v;'»N« 


.«.•,, 


i'MEN  OF  THE  U  S  4  CANADA 
■•     :  ■  RS  Of  AMERK> 

•.  i  AmtN  Of  PIMBG  4  PtPEnC  INOUSIRY  . 

•OR  CALDRIE  CONTROL  COUNOL) 
ARCHITiaS 


13,50000 

10.75000 
9.00000 


1,20000 


AMERICAN  SHURi  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN 
NAIWNAL  RURAL  ELiaRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

GENERAL  ELEaRIC  CO 

HUGHES  HELCOPTERS  

NORTHROP  CORP 

FRANK  G  KINGSlEY       

MILLIKEN  4  COMPANY 


KAISER  CEMENT  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 
AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

INTERNATIONAl  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP 

COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISS«N  CO 

ASARCO  INC  „ 

ASSOCUTEO  GAS  DISTRIBUTORS 

AVON  PRODUCTS  INC  „ 

BROOKLYN  UNKX  OS  CO         „ 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 


Hf'.WlP'Ff  ASSOriA'ION  INTIRNATWNAl 

t.   V       *s  .     *-.--.'.NT>  CORPORATION 

••■      V         ■.       w -.suFACTURERS 

s;     s.    1    ■-       *  •  aSALER  DBTRIBUIORS... 

PAN  AMLRIULFi  WOFii;;  AIRWAYS.  MC 

REGWNAL  AIRLINE  ASSOOAnON 

IRW,  INC 


INTIRNATIONAI  PAPfH  CO       . _„. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  XMEINCA 

UNION  CARBIDf  CORP 

.(.:    ■:---     S-       s     s     .    s   -        iM-a   AflOO 

N'     ■-•       •  -    n:   s       vv     -  V    IISMPIOYER  PLANS      ... 
■-•     ••■    •    •■    ■    ■-■.■-  ijlSiUNKlRSnitS 

'-  N        ■.      .  I     -■-    .  S 


NATK)NAl  AUDUBON  SOQCTY . 
OREGON  RAILROAD  ASSN 


MEDIA  GENERAL.  INC  

NATKMAL  ASSN  FOR  NEIGH80RH00O  SCHOOIS.  MC... 


AMfRON  RETAIL  FEDERATKJN 

<  CHEMCAlS  INC 


■S4MI0  COMPANY  (FOR  LEDERLl  lAflORATORItS) 

"      '  x  PROfESSlONAl  ENCINOIB 

•■   :.N    INC       _. 

^     A,-  s  -IVER  ASSN. 

fWlECT  ET  AL 


.  .     ^      -MiNAi  J  (ASTERN  RAILROAD.... 

■   -    ■  •    --  ysiON  DISIRKH  

AAdKnj*-.  I»MJM1IR1C  ASSN        _.. 

ARMCO  INC  

ASSOOATWN  Of  AMERKAN  RAILROMS 

NATOIAl  LMSTONE  INSI.  MC 

)  C  PENNEY  CO,  INC ., 

SCHIRINCPIOUGH  CORP „ 

AM  .   AH    '  ■'ILEUM  INSI  

AM  -  !.\    1-M  BUREAU  FED . 

Li  J*,   .i......  CORP  

NAIWNAi  RURAL  ELEaRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN       

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCH.) 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO 

SPifGIl  K  MCDIARMir    FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWBI  AGBCY)., 

«¥•-.>■>■•  .A      .    ULECTWNS  INC 

■    •<  •     -A,  DEVELOPMENT  AONCt 


"  ■    %  ASSN  . 
■  s  ■  ■  -     S( 

'-  , :  .M  iNSI  " 

LIRINK  ASSN 


I A     .  iN     . 
kA    --NA 

I!    '■>» 

Mt--r.J.s 

NA'    *iA. 

AM. -w/s  Ni»  ,t.AR  ENERGY  COUNOl. , 

i:   .*  '        -»   INSTITUTE 

M  ■,-  .  A     ,  .,i.(STRICT  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  (161.. 

Si*    ■-•.    :;  WTO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DtSIRCT   

•»»■■•*'      -I  BELL  (K)WA0IV) 

C»  M  1     AX     t)  .„._ 

U « >    : »  A    ;  iMPUNY  „  _.  "\ I]]^ 

NORWISI  CORP 


OnO  BREMER  FOUNOATOI. 


2.032  53 
5.000  00 
2.70000 
1.75000 
12000 
1,27500 


5000 


3.00000 

6.00000 

'12000 

13000 


71996 

50175 


33084 

i'sbii 

'■9«.53 
1176 


37  50 

27110 
19031 


50000 
730  20 
3000 


12500 

85  00 

7i98W 


2,96000 


60500 

14JI3  75 

56700 


14.112  50 

"■4,494  oo' 

7,05000 
3,30000 
3J0000 

306.00 


1.S2D00 


45000 

70000 
1.19000 
2.500.00 


4J30II 

43313 


30000 
4(953 
51594 
12000 
510  00 
17200 
4.17500 

43  20 
167  00 

6000 


1.93550 
20695 
6.817  70 
1.45500 
2,166  50 
2,16650 


500.00 


7675 

iboo 


lOOO 


1000 

4,789  5b 
22  50 
1000 
2500 


2.71199 


22160 

24300 
38504 
393  30 


IMOO 
16024 


74  00 

509  59 


S27.0I 
4673 


22110 
11615 


5000 
51306 


2.75 


1.93136 

10100 

72594 

377  92 

2.166  50 

2,866  50 


3113 


November  7,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


31153 


Oiginualnn  «  lM)mdu3l  Filing 


Employe /Oient 


R  HILTON  DAVIS  1615  H  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0O62    .^  .^^^ 

ROB  RT  DAVIS  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006^,^  ^■,„-: - 

S  SIMPtCH  4  SIENA  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 - 

Zlf^^5^H?*^^'^O^mr:^:Z5^.^lHOMAS.EFFERS6..SIREEr.iw 


DAVIS  WRIGHT   TODD.  RIESE  S 

DONAL^  S  DAWSON   723  WASHINGTON  BIDG  WASHINGTON  DC  Ms:::: 

Do Z""!"""" 

1  EtMARO  DAY.  SIHfl  120i  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    >IW  WASHINGION  DC'26004":::::Z 

nCM  GROUP  SUITE  30iT5i'5'N  COURTHOUSE  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  2220i      ............ 

?^RKDeSlE  4  1  WRTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PHOENIX  A2  85014 
?0HrR5stLL  DEiNE  111   160>NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009........ 

Do'""' 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING  COUNOl 

WISTVACO  CORP voi-^-vsii- 

NATIONAl  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  FOODS  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMMUNICATIONS  CO 

OPTICIANS  ASSN  OF  AMER 


Receipts  EipemWurts 


ROBERT  L  DEM  MSSbuiilOiroiW^^^  «fff"S<W  ^  ^  «"" - 

i[(F  nFBnFR  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^, ■ 

Sard  SDEKXT  WE  301  1515  N  roURTHOUSE  RO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 - 

LSrJ  n  DECKER  SUnr  IIM  1  07  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ™ -.- 

™  mTcKER  ailTE  828  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^  ■■:——— ZZZl 

BRIAN  OEERY   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -■■ 

S^"  SKUn^'™r/i?.r.A^!af  MA^SON  BLDG  MaEAN  VA-m^^^^ 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  v: 
ELECTRONIC  IN[.   ■ 
THIRD  CLASS  M' 
AD  HOC  COMW-: 

!v-.  is  1-1  : 

SPlL'A  ■■  .  ,.  .  V. 
.  AUTO  :'>'--'>^  S. 
.;  AMERiuAN  ■■"■   .■ 

NATIONAL  ASS'- 

OCM  GROUP    ■   ■ 

NAIIONA'    '»        ■- 

AMERICA  ■. 

ASSOCiA' 

ASSOC.AU 


ASSN. 

.'N 


^v.-,aNSILVai. 

V^ANY 

-    m;RS  ,  INC 

;    NS 

!-■  •  ASSN 


195.00 

moo 


1,111.75 
■l35.60 


6,600.00 


Do 


JOHN  W  OELANEY.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110... 


VMITTEE  FOR  AMERICAN  SILVER) . 


SA.. 


ulKli 


Do 


hASE  NY  10577 

A.HINGTON  OC  20006.. 

."161      

16 


KIHN  l'  DELANO  7  EDWARDS    BOX  1172  HELENA  MT  59624 

TOBERT  B  DELANO,  225  TOUHY  AVE   PARK  RIDGEJl.MOM.^ 

CARTHA  D  OELOACH.  TOO  ANDll.     ■-  -      "   '     '        -"" 

GEORGIA  L  DELYANNIS   1730*      ■        '•'•    «. 

SUSAN  C  DEMARR.  1615  H  SI    ••  A   *=  "  •>      ^ 

ELIZABETH  C  DEMATO,  5210  AUlh  iNAi  l^MF  -.- 

TANIA  DEMCHUK.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  SI    SW  v 

BRAMORD  T  DEMPSEY   512  W  MAPLE  AVE  SU!  : 

GEORGE  H  DENim  4837  DEL  RAY  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20814 ZZZZZZZ 

■^.'^  ":.::  v^'".JJ,  (TcSSe'^W  ST,  #S3  1EFyER«WCFiV-M0  65101 : 


a;  -iNCTON  DC  20003 

lSSa  VA  22180 _. 


I  31ST  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 
...  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


IS  ,  -  -  \A.  ■  MEDICAL  COaEGES — 

^:^K„-„n:  ji  america _ 

(iATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO ,-^-    --^,;i: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  &  TERRITORIAL  HEALTH  OFFiaALS^^_^;^^... 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OP  CHILDREN  S  HOSPITALS  t  RELATED  INSimiTlONS.. 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATION - 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

MONTANA  RAILROAD  ASSN — 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED - 

pcpciff,  iwr 

jmYp'^s        a     s     •  ■:  of  PUBLIC  AFFAIIIS  COHUKmt 

CHAM?.-     ■       '*•'■  '"tUS  

SEAfARtK.  .:.'i!-,KA'..S,A.  -NION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  PRODUCTS  ASSN .;....; 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

:Vr  =  ,-;s  rr-"  r.jM  INSTy." — •• 

....:-    K         -  A.  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA — 

■     VAS    -.V  ,A    PRODUCTS.  INC 


30300 
334  88 
79903 

■-jj-jo 


21.140.70 


240.00 


1.75000 
75000 
625.00 
110.00 


31137 


11210 


55909 

35.20 


S9619 


2.750.00 


i  ™»iONWbYElS^AFV««  ^  if^^A^r  S?X.^: 


:  OEPASSE    HOC  CONNECTICUT  AVE 

>V'0tROSS0  SUITE  1100  1899  L  SIREf   SA  aa 

DERRICKSON  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREi'    ■■'  a; 

,t.  DESANTO,  1250  EYE  STREET,  NW.  iIIAj    aa    .v 


"0036 .. 
:0036 . 


MARCIAL  DESMOND.  444  N  CAWa  STREU^^NW  W^HINGION  DC  Ml 


mMEH  D  «UW  O^naS  S  KRRIs"l  ONTRD"rc^  Sf.  NW  *  1020  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

SAMUEL  L  iJwNE  IMl  PtWSYlVWUA  AVENUE,  K.W  SUITE  1150  WASHINGION  K  ^—ZZZZZ:::::. 


Do  . 
Do  . 

RDAWELDEVLiN;  1825  m  Sim  1^^ 

DEWEY  BALLANTINE  BUSHBY  PALMER  4  WOOD  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI .  NW  WASWMilUH  w,  ^w«o.. 

DORlS%EmON   1025  CONNECTiajT  AVENUE,  NW  suite' 5^W«HJi«lS  

DGA  INTERNATIoIaL  INC,  1225  19IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^    ---—ZZZZZZ. 


ASSN 

PS  ASSN  Of  AMER ^-■„-. 

V  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  OHIO  CHAPTER.. 

■jSERS  OF  AMERICA,  MC 

:  JM  CORP - 

iRPORATKlN _ 


INC 

INC' 


Do 


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION  717  N  HARWOOO  STREET  DALLAS  IK  75201 

»  '  ■^'^^■15liF:KAS1'S^,l^  .730  RHODE  ISLANMC^W^^^^ 

STeS-  ■        MR    1  01  17TH  STREET  ,  N  W  SUITE  604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

S^  LlAV  .        .  s  ,  N  SUIT    300  206  N  *«HINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  2?^4-^.Q.jjj;-™3J- 

OOUNSON  WRIGHI  MOON.  VAN  DUSEN  4  FREEMAN,  1901  I  SI ,  NW  SUIIE  801  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


DiCKsniN  siwiRO  i  iiibRiN!  2101 L  si 

Do 

oo!ZZZZI~ZZZ 

to 

to -- 

to 

to —■ " 

to " — 

to. 
to 


'NW''WASHi'NGTONOC  20037. 


CONTAINER  CORP  OF  AMERICA - 

I  EXXON  CORPORATION 

MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO    INC ^   ^-iiiX- 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  8.  RETREAOERS  ASSN,  INC... 

AMERICAN  '^''"^P'T 
,  BO*.  ••    ■-  ■-  ■ 

AMiP  .AS    VA. 
.|GROC!>.  "  =  ■<    = 

,loai[",vi  ..•- 
pay:::  AV--  AN 
PtPSlCC  NC  

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  WC 

AMER|.r,AN  :.AN  CG 

AMERi  .AS    ■  ■" 
,  BENr     A       -■• 

BROWt<.No.iLr,P,:  ,Sj».  MtS 
..!  DAMSON  Oil  CORP  ^. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PENSION  TRUST..    

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS 

:.  PANHANDLE  EASTERN  PIPE  LINE  CO 

■  I  SislSm  ANbMum'^  OF-AWiW^ 

.1  VELO-BIND.  INC - 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC - 

...  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  ™-;iU;r;i:iS — 

DIR  INTL  AFF  Of  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ««E*0"S.....;^--",-"--— ;■■ 

i  SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  OE  MOTEURS  DAMATION, 

...1  SOfREAVlA 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSl':!^::^-^^^.^^^.^^^— 

NATIONAL  LUMBER  i  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN 

MONSANTO  CO " - 

1  SALT  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

K  MAI      ,►;  — - 

OAF  A  s     .  N    :  p  w 

,bO'j'<;a-. 

CORA.  ■■'-■' 
!CUS'  w  A 
,i  FEOt 


2,500.00 

3,00000 

100.00 

40600 

2,100.00 
15,19115 


42.00 


1.000.00 

85000 

9,466,03 

9,75000 

4,566o6 

1.10000 

77271 


259.25 


100  00 

102  90 

9,466.03 

4.950.00 

3303 

'85,00 

146  41 


13.333  32 
15000 

15,000,00 
350,00 


340.00 

■'i'.955.00 


2.000,00 
930.00 


2.91 


to. 
to. 

Do 


A  DILLON   1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  #1150  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.,.. 

DINE  444  NWTH  CAPITOL  ST  NW   i»412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001^  

WNEEN  6W«NI^LVAN1A  AVI.,  SE,  #206  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


TIMOTHY  V 
THOMAS  A 
MICHAEL  F 

Do 

Do  . 
HARlEY  M 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS  37?S  ALEXANDRIA  PIKE  COLD  SPRING'iff'  4i'6'76 


DIRI«:'4M''FiRST'™n:'NW,''#7'i'2'WASHiNG^ 


PATSY  B  DIX,  1201  16TH  S^    ■■*  *<-  ■ 
0  I  DIXON  III,  PO  BOX  ;.      ••^J' 
STEVEN  P  DOEHLER  SUITE  .i 
WIUIAM  BARROWS  DOGGETT,  SUdl  • 
JAMES  F   DOHERTY,  624  9TH  ST ,  N* 
GREGORYS  DOLE,  1111  19TH  STRiC 
ROBIN  C  DOLE,  SUITE  350  1825  FY' 
JULIE  OOMENCK,  1775  K  STRtO,  N* 
DOMESTIC  WILDCAHERS  ASSN.  PO  buA  A 


:0036. 
SA  AASHINGTbii  be  20006 


>.A  AA.HINGTON  OC  20007. 


■-   ..     AA  »•< 
\*,   AA  -N.'  <^ 

h'^.'-  N  .'  'S  :■ 
4  M.Juo'.JN 


•.  LiC  20006., 

...6 , 

77210., 


W    NC  

■  .y  ■  .(  SOUND  ASSN,  INC 

Mi^.  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

GOANS   BULDlNiL  CO  ■■;;■ 

HOME  HtAJH  SERVICES  4  STAFFING  ASSN 

HVIDE  SHIPPING,  INC 

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFKIAL  *SSN^^    ■ 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY       

SA-i  iNA,  ASSN  OF  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS..,.  ^.....;;;^ 

SA-.  .KA    1  [DERATION  Of  SOOETISS  FOR  CLINICAL  SOOAl  WORK 

\t.-AK  'JS  SUPPLY  ASSN  

ff0F%S?E,\T^E^0lWsiAIE'0f  LOU.S«NiL'n>i;:: 

y^fCTiftk^nC  AATfC  (^C^TRin  

Utb'  .AS      tA:  >  ^   :.   a:.a  f'   -  .VV       

Ff-.:-A    «.m:':.      ■:    A^o.-AN  ...M:A'iY 

HiV:.'.    N,:    ■  ..       ..    N.  PAS  :     .'MCANY 

LUMr-V-S     M   ■    A     /.v.A.-.  :'''^'Sv       

HtA."-  \  M,    .    S:     -.,S..:.  At.-SJON 

PROFESSIONAL  SLKVILtS  OluNtlL  

'national  EDUCATION  ASSN 

Gll:.  >.AiP    :iMPANY ••• 

MOP-  .A  ;    s ,  PANCE  COMPANIES  Of  AMERICA 

sus:,ap:  ■OHIO:    -^ - 

GP  I  ;  -A  ••■  A,.  P  A-iON  Of  AMERK>^.  INC 

CENiuiK  .1  "lA.  i.j^A;i  CORP 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 


1362  50 
495.00 

r,g7560 
3.00000 

"3'.'666''66 1 

3,88500 


284.60 


2.376.02 

97  58 

1^0128 

21335 

448.08 

25000 

1.00500 


500.00 
6,500.00 


60000 

12.500.00 

2,00000 

80000 

3,122  20 

11,74998 

69089 

1,49398 

1.100.00 


122.20 


2665 
2535 
292.52 


BRIAN  1  DONADIO,  SUITE  875' 122  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 .. 


'AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN 


^-... 

74.923  03 

2,02100 

2.110.91 

2.S00.O0 

275.00 

Kiiim 

40.00 

1,437.69 

128.10 

54.91 

"i.iiin 

94500 

315.07 

66156 
98,000.00 

624.94 
44.973.00 

2',625.00  [.. 


31154 


CON'GRFSSION .\ I    R F  (  ( )R D— HOI  SE 


Norfmbcr  7,  1983 


Otiaiwilai  or  MMdiial  nn| 


.'.  .ilk'     M      "flA, 

•■    »«  <    *    Hi 

.Ao.>.  .     .-VNt'VAd    i 


;    '.,  i  siwn  *#  wA.H ■, 

-'       'bO  fYi   SI     «IW  *1 
.  X  i»  GlIllDHAli   H:    . 

VJ  I  SlWfl  NW  #9--  **- 
1615  H  ST  mil  WASH'V  > 
0  80X5000   #'      ■'■,'   » 


I    •        ^15 „ 

•■  '!;i5 

t  ;oo3t - 


WILLIAM  OOMOVM.  1111  N    I9IX  S'    - 
FMICG  I  nOOlf»   525  SCHOa  SI 
oj  Tiipnisv  ■",:  ■'!  *50  ?0?0  «  SIS' 
M3.    •    ..    .  t  MAN  380  stcour  < 

iM-     1     .  ►-.  ■•       -0  «  ST    HW  *» 


■.^  »•>     'I  ;-.01     

»  ■>.,  M  n  am 

*«  "  N  ■  i>(  DC  ?0024    

•.*  *i  r.iNGION  DC  20006 

■<    V  *  ■  iMiiiy  10010 

■  V  ■  >,    .    "XW  

s*  *i  .  V      NX  20006 

■•      ■       «        ■■■    '-      •■  .'■     701  

•      -        NW  #402  WASHIItGTOII  OC 

i:.:^  a)NNiciicui  avl  .  km  Washington  k  20036 


cow  .JMKLS  4  AlSt.SISON 

Oo 
CHADIES  P  DOWNER.  7901  WSTPUK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  2?10? 
lANE  LINO  DOWNEY.  PC  K  230J  40O  ARMY  NAVY  Df  ARLINGTON  VA  22002 
lOHN  H  DOWNS  IR.  1101  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 
KJHNC  DOYLE  IR    317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    S{  WASHINGTON  K  20003 
KXN  P  DOYLE.  SUin  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
R08BRI  H  OOYIE   1130  l/TH  SIRBEI  NW   #?00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HANO  ORABWE.  ?15  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

lAMES  i   DRAW   1 101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005    

JOAN  ALBERT  DREUX  SQO  PENN  »VI  SE  #20?  WASHINGTON  OC  20015    .    . 
STEPHEN  D  [*!'      -         ■      ■  UTHSI    NW  WASHINGTON  00  2003S 

KEVIN)  DRiSt.         ■      V    '     «.*  *ASHINGrON  OC  20036  

DOROTHY  I    ::*   MM  -  SN.    -ifUT  AVENUE.  NW    #?09  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOl"."".-!'; I 

FRAN  DUMB,  .  -M  v      .  Si  i(   NW   #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EVELYN  DUBC*  -.■*>■  v:W  YORK  NY  10019  .     .         _ 

MORGAN  D  :.»--  A     ■      Mi,..^.iuSfns  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .. 

BARBARA  S  ;  i    ■   ■  '^^ANr  PIA2A  SW  #  90h  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „.  .  Z 

JANEMCPIKf.v  IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  "," 

DOUGLAS  E  W.lnk    .   „j  ,hOUE  ISLAND  AVE  SUITE  810  WASHINGTON  X  2O03S _ '. 

ANN  ANDfRSON  DUFF   22:  S  PROSPECT  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  IL  60068    „ 

FRANQS  J  DUGCAN  412  FIRST  ST    SE   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  ___„_ „ 

EVELYN  DUKOVIC  475  RIVERSBE  DRIVE   #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 _1_^ 

MERVIN  £  OUILUM,  1629  K  SI    NW   #204  WASHINGTON  OC  20006      „„ 

DON  R  OUNCAN   1825  K  SI. NW  SUITE  no;  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

DUNCAN.  WEINBERG  i  MILLER,  PC .  SUITt  1200  1775  PfNNSYLVANU  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2iJ066'" 
Oo  

Dd 

Do      ,  ,  "t:.....^^^ i; _; 

LOUM  C  OUNLAP  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20001. .  _  _ 

JAMES  W  OUNLOP  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201  ,„.. 

MARI  LEE  DUNN  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     , Z 

JOHNH  DUNNE  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  ;02  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 !„     '"." 

DUNNEUS.  DUVALL  BENNEH  4  PORTER,  1220  19IH  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20036       " 
JAMES  A  OUPREE   815  CONNECTICUI  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  „ 

JOSEPH  L  OURAN.  100  FEOfRAl  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110  Z.    

JUDY  C  OURANO.  1120  20TH  SIHEEI,  NW.  #600S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ""..",,  ""'"" 

MKHAfL  V  OURANDO,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 
B  J  DURHAM,  PO  BOX  2121  CORI^JS  CHRISII  IX  78403 

EDWARD  J  DURKIN.  SUITE  408  815  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006   .. .,.  "■""". 

DANIEL  A  OUTKO  SUITE  214  412  FIRSI  STREET  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
Oo 

Do      ~~imz 

L  L  OUXBURY,  sum  510  236  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVf ,  N(  WASHmCTON  l)C  20d«T. ..'. ZZZZ'.'.'.'. 

lAMES  W  DYKE  JR.  SIOUY  i  AUSTIN  1722  EYE  STKET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DYKEMA.  GOSSfTT  SPENCER,  GOOONOW  t  TRKG.  1920  N  STREET  NW   #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

EDITH  W  OYUN,  SUITE  906  1828  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „    .  ,.  .,ZZZ..ZZ 

JACK  D  EARLY,  1155  15IH  SI,  NW   #il4  WASHINGTON  K  20005  ....       _      „       1!! 

ROY  W  EASIEY   1735  DE  SALES  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEORGE  H  EAIMAN  SUITE  3210  490  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024„         "  ' 

EATON  ASSOCIATES  INC,  1750  K  SI ,  NW  SUIIE  260  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLES  H  EATON.  SUITE  260  1750  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         ZZZZZZ 

ROBERT  E   L  EATON.  1750  R  SI    NW  SUIIE  260  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

flOBERI  E  EBEL  1025  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW   #1014  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HAROLD  F  EBERU.  O'BRIEN  t  FIERCE  1828  L  STREET  NW  #201  WASHINCION  DC  20036 

N  BOYD  EC«R.  1100  CONNECTICUI  AVI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  "  '  ZZ" 

ROBERT  C  ECKHAROI.  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20006 

Do 

to.. 
M.. 

od _:. . 

0» 

Oo 

(^TRICU  K  (CONOMOS.  I5TM  t  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHNCTON  OC  "W?" 
WILLIAM  R  EDGAR.  SUIT!  401  815  CONNECTICUT  AVENJf  VA  a.v    n- 
ARIHUR  B  EDGEWOfHH  IR     1709  NEW  YO<tK  AVE    NV<    »        * 
EDISON  ELECTRK:  INSTITUTE  9TH  FI.OOR  :;;;  :v^  ST    -.A  A-      s      s 
V  ANNE  EDLUNP 


STEPHEN  L  EDM.    ,  •. 
EOS  CORPORAIH  N 
JOHN  M  EDSAl, 
CHRISIINE  A  iDW4" 
J  RODNEY  EOWAHLL 
MACON  T  EDWARDS. 


<.>.■ 


ic'2O036       'ZZZZZZZ 

WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


lOJO  I5IM  SI    NW   (Hi"    Ai      ■.      s    <   20005 
MAX  N  EDWARDS.  1511  K  STREET  NW   #l|n,   ai  -  s      ^    .   20005  ' 
MK3«EL  D  EDWARDS,  1201  161"  ""<'■  V*  a;  •■  ■,  .ijd  ul  20036    "ZZ 
WILLIAM  A  EDWARDS,  250  (XC        v  -  ■  -  .■.    vv      4  NY  11501 
PAUL  S   EGAN    1608  K  SI    NW  Al  »  Si      ^    ■ 
ECGERS  i  GREENE,  1407  MAIN  SI   i(Jil(  „)^  yAiUS  IX  75202 
SARA  EHRMAN.  444  NORTH  CAJ1T0L  SI    NW   #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001." 
YVONNE  B  EIDER  400  fIRS'  STREf  SW   am  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 
Jill  W  EILAND    -      I  :n'      -•       •.>  av  •■■,■,    . 
AiBfRIC  [tSENB-J  V*      .■  ,-..  s       SA  <,.v      s      NDC20006 

CAJIL  W  EK,  Slil'i  ...      -    MA..  !■,     S.N        A  A4.,i..',„:jN  K  20024 
H   1   E LAM  III    1201  MA J"       '     ,X'   •<  «  ►•    v      MUJ 

JANE  ELDER   142  W  GOfx.AM      -.ma     .  n  *i  y.'03  

GEORGE  K  ELIAOES,  140.  lYIi^*  -  .      «        »RIW;I0N  VA  22209 " 

J  BURTON  ELLER  JR    425  I  ilH         sa    .         WASHINCION  K  20004  

CHARLES  W  ELLlOn,  WISCONSIN   -   -        M    ;.)Nai  25  W  MAIN  SI    #703  MAOISON  WJUJOj"! 

JOHN  DOYLE  ELLOn.  5S.r  >'N.  ■  ..>      ,iuE  MD  ?0?84  ^^  

JOHN  ELLIS  1957  E  ST    i*  a«.  -  t  '  n    .      m 

DOROTHY  A  ELLSWORIh        •     ;«.■..     .       <,f    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ' 

PERRY  R  ELLSWORTH,  SUITE  435  U.-i  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

CARL  F   EMOf   1800  K  SI    NW   #1016  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


EMiilDyei/CkiiM 


GRMW  /UnS  MTEIMUIOIHl  UMON.  AflOO,  CLC. 

MHRMI  ASSN  OF  lUBERVKN 

STAMMM)  Oil  00  (ONB) 

GfNtRAl  FOODS  COHTORAIW 

OTI/ENS  CMOO   INC  

ttEVElANC  f 


■-  =     ■■        -    AS»,.. 

NIW  YORK  OTY    INC 
<IK]NOF  AMUIU.INC. 


rf«' 

NATOWl  A.  s    ■        •-!      . 

AMERICAN  t'  i     ..    -;•<  .■-.  : 

M((cOs  -s.  .     .  ,  N 

PLANS        <■  s  .. 

HEA,  ■■   s  .  ^«S'  i 

DEERE  i  COMPANY 

NATIONAl  IWESTONl  JNST.  JK 


LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED  „. 

PALMER  CONMUNICAIIONS  INC  EI  AL     . 

NATIONAl  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSR 

AFRICAN  MOVERS  CONHRENa         ......  ._. 

NAIKJNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN  

ENVIRONMENTAl  PttCY  INSIHUU _ _. 

BELL  HELICOPTER  lEXIRON       .  _ 
WATER  0041 ITV  ASSN  ""' 

ICONi,.'      a; 

AMI-    .-s  M      ,■    ^SSN     .".■ 

NAIiN-*    •    s    ■  >SUAltytSU«TY/ICDnS., 
NAIKJNAi  MULll  MOUSING  COONOl  „ 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 


IStM 

iMii 
now 


2io.n 

I.7IS.I6 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENa   INC 

AJMERKAN  LUNG  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  lAOtES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNON  . 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRK:  COOPERAnvt  ASSN 

AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO  INC 

NAICNAl  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOOAHON 

CREDIT  UNION  NAIL  ASSN  INC  _. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS _. 

ASSOCWIKJN  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC  

DELIA  AIR  LINES  INC 


ijnn 


PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY __  „ 

,  EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT   

HURON  aiNION  METROPOIIIAN  AUIHOHmf.. „.. 

KONIAG.  INC 

MID  WEST  ElECTRC  CONSUMERS'  ASSN.  iicZJ-. 

,  STATE  Of  NEVACA  .     „ 

STATE  Of  NORTH  DAKOTA  . 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION  INC     

ENVIRONMENTAL  fOLCI  INSTITUTE       _ 

.  '  BROOKLYN  UNKM  GAS  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

INHRNAinNAL  FED  Of  PROfESSXMAL  I  TECHMOU 

NATIONAL  MUIIIFAMILY  HOUSING  FINANO  ASSN  

FORD  MOTOR  CO  Zl 

FIRSI  NAIKJNAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON J...™. 

UNION  PAOFIC  CORPORAIMN 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED _ 

CENTRAL  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY 

FOOO  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTMBfT.  AHOO __ 

DOUGLAS  ML  PURCHASING  CORP       

SCHLENSKER  DRILLING  CO      " 

US  TELEPHONE   INC  

RAIlROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN „„_„___. 

CONTRACT  STAFFING  Of  AMERICA,  INC ,  , 

DAEDALUS  ENTERPRISES  INC  

i  TOTAL  PHROlEUM  INC  

I  MERRILL  LYNCH  i  CO    INC  

i  NAFONAl  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMCALS  ASSN 

ASSOCWIKJN  Of  MAXIMUM  SERV«  ttlKASIOS.  IC„ 

SLURRY  IRANSfWT  ASSN  


4300 


3.6S160 

20000 

6.00000 

4,126  00 

2.05900 

4.000  OO 

400  00 

9000 

2.(9000 

10.341  SO 

1500 

20000 

37500 

30000 

1.20000 

3S039 

2n'iio 


217.11 


159.47 

510.00 

1.30 


EATON  ASSOOAIES  HC 

EATON  ASSOCIATES.  INC 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSN 
MOBIL  OIL  CORP 


3H.0O 


2S0M 


1J6054 


906  75 

130  91 

50  00 

2500 

1.027  00 

3.57545 

3137 

37b'74 

42617 

iix 


4.N 


MM 


2.606  75 
2.55000 

666.1)0 
2.737  49 
31000 
44159 
6.251  00 
2.00000 
3.00000 


45000 
13100 

Tmii 


CERTAIN  TEXAS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS  .._„ 

CONSaiDAIED  NATURAL  GAS  CO       

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSIIIUIl _  „  _ 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

STATE  BAR  Of  TEXAS     

WAIION  t  SON  STEVEDORING  COBPANY „ 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION  INC  

NAIKJNAl  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  TW  Ul  .„ 
GATES  LEARJEI  CORPORATION 


U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIAIW  OF  fwUS'lC.'" 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS    


UNION  PAOFCCORPORAnON., 
SEARS  ROEBUCK  ANO  CO 
AMERKAN  PAPER  INST  INC 


NAIKJNAl  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMER.. 

FRANK  C  KINGSlEY 

NAIK)NAL  EDUCAIKIN  ASSN 

LONG  ISLAND  LKiflING  CO  . 

amerk:an  legion  ._     .,.;■;  _    „.    "' 

liv  corporation 

amercan  israel  publc  affairs  comm _ „ '. 

friends  of  animals  inc  

PORIIAND  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  . 

AMERICAN  INSIIIUIE  Of  ARCHIUCTS „ TZ"" 

FARMERS  EOUCAIKINAI  I  COtffRATNE  UNOI  OF  MKHOL.'! 
CONE  MILLS  CORPORATION        

SIERRA  aufi  ;i 

SOOEr'  .  sm::  ,',s 
NAIKihA  ;  V  \ 
AMERMs    ■  .     .   V 


■RESERVEK.  MC ..„ 


ASSOCIAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 
INTERNAIKJNAL  '.^  Of  MACHINISTS  8  AEROSPME  HMMItlB" 
NATIONAL  COUN"'.  Of  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYERS  . 
AIR  PROOUCTS  8  CHEMICALS.  INC 


.45000 

.00000 
.50000 


5.00001 


2.664  75 
60345 

2.25244 

7600 

617U 


300.00 


7.00 


(4600 
5000 
87  50 


s.ooooi 

s.iwoiio 

3J33J3 

2.756  bd 
24,64441 

S2.I6266 

11.333  20 

"iiioa 

(900 

1.48761 

2.563  50 
88  73 
2100 

2.25000 
6.00000 
2.27200 
1.92500 
7  527  00 
3.00000 
1.47068 
5.(4538 

3706 
115  00 

5600 

1.345  23 

257.07 

17471 

(7673 

8.50006 
4.52306 

35(04 
28(0 

1.72500 

27500 

lOOOOO 

1.11042 

27303 

1.694  27 
2(000 

794  97 
7166 

(04  42 
00000 
65000 


1(6  S( 
2075 


Soivrnbcr  ?.  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 
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Organuatwn  or  kKhndualFilmg 


EMERGENCY  OOMMinEE  FOR  AMERCAN  WOE    1211  CONNECICUT  AVI  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ ^. 


IRENE  R 
lOWilL       s 
ENERGY  a'N. 
RALPH  ENGti    100 


STEVEN  L  INGELBERG 


CONNi 


•  [.   NW  WASHINGTOt.  OC  20036 

HUSETTS  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -■•-.i;;- 

ASSN  BOX  V^'  PETROLEUM  PLAZA  SEMINOLE  OK  74(66.. 

A,i    N*    «         A<,-,HINGT0N  K  20036 

-    NA    "■.   ■-  At  ■•'.  'ON  OC  20036 — 

...       N*  »S4  ,•■  S    ■    S         "  Wj  - - 

»k\  U5i  IblH  >■    SA  A',     s  ■  s   «   20005 — 

^b7  E  SI ,  NW  a:  ■■  s      s    .  •         .^^^ 

.  iJaiNIA  AVENUE   M    K:.-  ^A.""'-  .iS  OC  20037 

aOX  42464  HOUSION  IX  IIW - 


LOUISIANA  VYORLD  EXPOSITION.  INC „. 

MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO -... 

STATE  Of  LOUISIANA 


AMERICAii  BAR  ASSN .^^ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


2C.'.-  V 


.■'?^tE;^90;il'40  1WST.NW  WASHINGTON  DC-20036... 


.    '    'RICKSON   777  UIH  STREET  NW  WASHINGICN  DC  20005 - 

■  .-s  V   .RS^JR     llM  LAVACA.  SUITE  WO.AUSTW  TX  'S'OT  ■i.i^ijjjjgjSj-jjf ^^ ZZZ 

V        -St  ASSOCIATES,  INC   ',80    V     ►:       NW  #600NWASHINGTO  OC  «»* 

v     :^      ■    -lA.  20  F  STREEl   NW   »        "'■;•■   ,*\?Lt'^  "" 

s,  ;^^,  815  16THSTR[[T  NA  At  "S     ''1^20006 

lANF  R  FSIERO   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  D(.  20062  „.-■■-■■■ 

wSn  I  ESTES  1150  ooNNtCTCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASH  NGION  DC  20036 ■^;;^;;:;;ZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

ETHYl'oJRPORATION,  SUIIE  611  1155  15IH  M.NW  WASHINGTON  DC'^OOOS::::::::!!'! -■ 

^rORWp" vWlir^V;'-*   ^nVyIVANIA  A^NUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

JTmS  m  '  -    .^s"  " '     m  mmm  ,Knm:=:ZZZZ:ZZZZZ...... 

f^N  F   E^S  NEW  MUpX.  ■     ts       ,s  ,  .:   PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 - 

IFFFRFY  P  EVES  SCOn  PIA2A  PHIiADElPHIA  M  19113        ,^   v.„-,-.»« " 

ky  p  EWNC  jr:  uo!  amciai^  avenue,  nw  Washington  dc  20036  „„....-...-^^^^^^^ 
w»YN?°sw*'ASd6ATn)pr^^ 

SIaES^E  5^T?^:K  ^S^^HINGT.  DC  2«»^==^ 

.    i^.'^  SUITE  205  1101  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

■  t    4-   PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537       ^^ - - — 

UNNINC  1957  E  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

^;^^^!olJmJ^R''v^^^4«FS"o•BOx■2251«^^ 
i'vUHAR,  1750  K  ST    SA  'S«.>''  '  »•  >  ^^06, - 

'■"". ■'".i:?^:™-'  '•*  ^:-\a^' 'rsH^*bc-26636:;:::;::::::::;:::::::::::.. 

,:-.4. :; .:^4.  .  .^.^ -•. 4..  va ^^^--i^^^^-zzzzzzzzzz:. 

.;,■:«  s  JwiHiNC,  sj;;^;.  io:i'coNNt-:  .• ';:  >:*  *^h,ngion  dc  20036 

M4.f\j"s  G  FAUST  SUITE  880  2121  K  SI ,  NW  *4,h:k.   iK  ..      '  

.  N'X.  B  FAWCfTI  NINE  GREENWAY  PLA2A  hik  .    >•.    .       -•  ■ -• 

,»Ni  lAWCETT  HOOVER  801  181"  SI    NVr   »','    ■^^■,''"»     .•■   '  ^    iLv(  ii  60049 ZZ 

-.lymi  XfMPfP  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMHN.   ""'".  >;v"  ,  ,,,  ■,,f*yrwVNY  10011 

.,...-.. N    .  4M^t>aN  CONTROLLED  shipping  I*  JRijA[>*4.  l*ZfSiX  mii " 

,,   ..A-.  ^    .>  .Ni'MJ^N  HOSPITALS,  SUITE  402  1111  '^^  '  ^  "*  *^";l'iIS  K  S 

,   ■   ..-MS    u  tMiPiAS  VtNTISTS   307  MASSACHUSfTTS  Art .  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

.N.      M     ■-    ■      ■"►•   '■A   NEW  YORK  NY  10022   

M.  ..1.    ■'■  N  •■  s  •     -Bfr  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  7<>^  ■■  -,:^i;,-iiii.i:i:^iiiHm^-^^ 

u.  ,  MAN    ..N  MS     . -.n    N>  A"  IN  1.  ■i'.iNi  :?5CK  STREET,  NWWASHINGIONX  20006.. 


CHfMICA 

W-'--  .'S 
pi.t.V4  ; 
bf  '  " 
a:..>  '■• 
SIS  .'.  '■ 

AMtRIWs 
AMtRI':.AS 


SPECiA'.TIES  MfGRS  ASSN 


MtRRlAGt  8  FAMILY  THERAPY 
AaUPERS  ASSN 


V"^«", 


't-M--' 
.   -S  A 


FOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  

FOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE    ..^.... 
PEABOCY  HOLDING  COMPANY,  MC 

4MFRl'/S  t4Wt    SS'     N  •^~ 

tMtP)>s  At':PA4'      i^'-ATQRS.  INC. 

AWiPON  ,Sj,jf4S'!    ti.'.S       

KtNNiV"    ,;*:'^i-4-0N       

rX)AS'4      :  iP^iPA't  IS  

PSXItt.  i  JMiS  MANUFACTURING  00 


IS! 


'   N'A 


EDWARD  I   FERGUS,  100  GOLD  SI   NEW  YORK  NY 

m  FERGUSON  ASSOCIATES,  203  MARYLAND  AVE 

Do 


NA  AA:,HiNGTON  DC  20005,. 

*>  N'  ,  x.;i 

'nE  WASHINGTON  6C' 26062'.! 


Do.. 
Do., 
to. 
to. 
to 


BETSY  FERGUSON,  1875  EYE  STREETNW   Sli.TT  ,^,C  "^^^SSfTflNTyobW 

W4ES  H  FERGUSON,  1140  CONNECIia'  «.i    NW   *^;    *«WNCTON  DC  20036 

wSn  I  FERGUSON  II  ,  1875  EYE  STRtr  ,''**'-^Tl^^^-i^"^i II 

«HN  L  FESTA.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  »V!    NA  A<c>hNl   *  .<      '-36 

mo  C  FIELDING   1129  20TH  STREET   NA  AAiniN.  ;N  ,.     ,.    •        - -■••- 

C  H  FIELDS  f,y  MARY'_ANr  ««    ^A  AASh^n.   IN   »    ^,i  

StRetfTAnfR--  •     pX:  ■.:.,,      .    y-:-    sa  aa.S.in.  ■  in  DC  20036 - 

SSKBi'AA^.V-:  s.'*  *p-^  M?s  '■  C'liY  loiM  FiiibR  n26a*iHrrmw 

DC  20036  '  

to. 


nw'w'ashington 


to., 
to.. 
to.. 
to.. 
to.. 
Di- 
to.. 
Do 


^aV:;^^ '^^i^  S^^m  r^E^^.^W  WASHINGTON  DC  2^ 

?,^D  F  r^OLD^MBURYRCW)  SECTBN  0228  OANBURY  CT  06817 

MM*   FWRl    IWlTST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049         

So  )  W«NI  PO  BOX  15278  DENVER  CO  80215^  ■.■ •■ 

"^WTIONAi  BANK  Of  BOSTON,  IOC  «KRW^S1   WStON  "»  »?''°,^-.n^-oc-20038 -~ I 

Sr  ir'^l^  f^r''^o8?[^5?(^Wetnw  WASHINGTON  oc-26o67::;::::ii^^^^^^^^^ 

MAS.  t  ':ikA.[    15TH  S  M  51    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


■L       iN  TRACTORS  Of  AMERICA , 

■■  -;"'  IN 

HBRICATORS 

.     NDATIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE  ^ 

-  HSSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW  ORGS 

NATIONAl  A»N  ui  TTiAiORS 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIAN*) 

CBS  INC         - 

N1-:  s;      '  SCIL  OF  LA  RAZA 

IS-  -SI     s-    .3NGSH0REMENS  ASSN.  Aa-OO 

[..;,v-.-    •      iMMERa  OF  THE  US 

ALLIED  CORF  

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

AMERiaN  MEAT  institute' 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN,  INC 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVING  INSTITUTIONS ,._^. 
EVANS  INVESTIGATIVE  t,  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Hk.LMARK  CARDS.  INC.. 

AMiRICAN  BtP  ^SSN    .;....---i^i- 

FOOTW"-   s:     -p-  Of  AMEWCA.. 

ICl  AMiP   A     S  

SCOTT  Ft-'' ■      iM^'S-    

VWSON  i  tiMNS  -fOfi  ALFRED  C  GlASSELl  IR  , 

vS  I  iim  IFOR  NORTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  '^li^^^^r^^^rtV 

VNSON  I     KINS    FOR  PUBLIC  SERVIQ  BOARD  Of  THE  OTY  OF  a  P«SO.  TX) . 

VINSON  f,  fLKINS    FOR  TRAVEIER<  INSURANCE  CO) •■-■ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  ,„„„„.„ - 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  , 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN       

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

UNION  Of  CONCERNED  SCIENTISTS 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 
CAROUINC 

SmED  GENeMCONTRACIORS  Of  AMERICA' 
'  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


SmSmL^  OFfSwiI  RUCHHTMC  HOSFITAIS 

SDnoRncniffi  »ss»  of  mcmca 

PFNN7nti  no  

GENERIC  PHARMAaUTlCAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

PRUDENTIAL-BACHE  SECURITIES  INC   

ALASKA  INTFRNATIONAI  INDUSTRIES  _ 

DIlllNGKAM  CONSTRUCTION  GRaif    -. 

DILJNGHAM  SHIP  RiPAIR  rr^^iiiiirHii 

fOSS  iWNCH  i  'JC  COMPANY,  fOSS  ALASKA  LINE...- 
NORTHWIS'  SNiRG"  X 

uS  BORW  

WESTERN  AIRUNIS  

TIMES  MIRROR  i^MPANY ;;:i;-.j;;ii-iiii 

AMfRlCAN  SOCIiT>  FOR  ifRSONNF:  ADMINISTWTWN 
GlORGIA-PACIflC  CORF 
AMtRCAN  PAPER  INS'    INC 

AM  GENERA.  OTRPORATION  ....„ 

AMfRlCAN  FARM  BURLAo  FED....... 

AMERICAN  BANMRS  ASSN  ■■■■■ 

COUNCIL  Of  fORLST  INDUSTRIES  ^  B.C. .... 

INVISIMLN-  COMPAN>  INSTITUTI        

ASSOCIATION  Of  SPANISH  FISHERMEN 

DIRSC  BROADCAS'  SATELLITE  CORP. .- 

GOVfRNMFNT  Of  ANTIGUA  i  BARBUD*. 

M  ACOM  DfVEiOPMfNT  CORP         ... 

IWUlATION  CRISIS  COMMITTEi        .., 
'  STROMBtRGXARlSON  CORPORATION,. 
1  TDI  WINSTON  NiTWOR*    INC 
1  TRANSIT  ADVERTISING  ASSN    IN(       .. 

■■|  TRT  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CORF     

I  TURNER  BROADCAS'INC  SYSTEM  INC 

'  BURGER  KING  CORf  ,_^  _^ 

INTERNAIIONAl  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSN 

WT^Rf'?!Rif -1  ACHi  RS  ASSN  'AMERKAN''AW''6F'iiO-'P«Si)iB: 
NORANDA  MINING  IN-: 

MASTERCARD  INTERNATIONAU  INC.. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION .■"■■- 

oSymS  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  HAW   .. 
SmoiSL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U  S  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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(  ().\C,Kl.s,sI()\AI    KI( OKI)— HOI  SK 


Nuvember  7,  HJdJ 


Orimntan  or  Mvakul  Filni 


MMY  am  FITZGtRAlD.  SUITE  900  N  1800  M  STRfEl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 
MiaiAJW)  )  FKMO.  60?  IU«  ST    #600  ONONNATI  OH  45?0?  .     . 

DANUL  V  FUUtAGAN  JR.  1/30  DHOOE  ISLAND  AVTNUf   NW   #206  WAStllNGTON  OC  200M.. 
lAAKS  I  flANACAN,  ?5  WSfABCH  Ml  WTSTBOHOIIGH  MA  OlMl 


Eii«lo|i«/Onl 


"^!tl  AWINGTON  VA  22m.... 
■   CHICAGO  II  60606 


MICHAfl  FUMINC,  SUITE  lOir 

WAYNE  A   flEICHER    .'00  W    VA        ^ 

DIJIH  FtOWfR    ?4b  SECOND  ^      >      "'■ 

VERONICA  HI  FIOYD,  2001  S  JfH  li. 

DAVID  H  FOERSTER.  1201  16IH  SI    va 

WIIUA/H  I  FOGARTTI,  2029  «  STREEI   s*  ai,.  \„     ,  ^.,     .^06 

FOIEV  lARDNER  HaiASAUGH  t  lACOeS   ;;;:>  PtNNS>UANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGfON  DC  TOOK.! 

Od 

Do  

lEANOER  )  FftEY  III  26/  CAfI  ST  «HN  RO  CAF^  SI   lOHN  MD  71401 "'■",'" Z!" 

R  D  FaSOtl   11  DUPONI  ORaE.  NW.  #630  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Do _ ; 

Do _., 

Do 


FOOD  ANC  BE'^MCE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  AFIOO,  S15  16IH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTCN  K  MOOS 

,      MJ-.     s     vfUTE   l/MKSI    NW  WASHINC ION  DC  20006  _ .       „    „      __  ' 

"  ■  ■■      -  HANOVER  BIDG    4«0  CEDAR  SI  SI  PAUl  MN  55101   _' 

in  STREET  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  OC  ?00fl«  "' 

i->  ►•'"«  FOlfV  HOAG  S  ELIOI  ONE  POST  OFF0  SQUARE  BOSTOII  *»  (HIM 

.  s;  -MJH    ;uiT[  324  4640  W   ;/IH  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  5543/    

.„M^:  ,VMt«j  J^^^IATION  PO  BOX  95385  ATLANTA  GA  3034/ 

FOWSI  iNOOSIRIES  COMMinEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  t  TAXATION    1250  CONNEaCuf  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  OC 
20036 

EDWARD  H  FORGOTSON,  162/  A  ST    NW  lOIH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     ™      __ 

MARS  A  FORMAN,  SUITE  600  S  1120  20IH  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ..  ' 

SAlllE  H  FORtHAN,  1825  »  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  'Onif  '"  " "■ 

RICHARD  C  FORIUNA,  4201  MASSACHUSfHS  A. 


GOUMBE  ASSOOAHS.  IHC 

OHM  RMR  00  '  __i; 

VtPCO                                         _  Z'                     _ 

NEW  fHGIANr  POWTP  SfRVICf  CC     .     .  'J               1_        ZZT"" 

Uti-   '•'  •    s    ■     .    •MS       rc/KS     '. 

NA  ■    s  ■  ■     - .    ■      s  'Z 

fdits        MM    ::    •■  sA!  .VA.  aasiAioi~ ZZ. ZZ 

BRUNSWCA  UMV  .    .. 

NATICNAl  EDUCATION  ASSN    '" I'ZZT" 

NAiKi*"'  cn,-.iTv  ™  »o«.cs,o,^^  ENdfiniis' _'Z1 IL.  ~" 

Fr     A    .    ■.    ■.  V      V-     nANA  OF  MILWAUKEE       _.   " 

INVi      ■'*■;■       \     -ANa  CO 

LAWnxi    iiii  iN-,<j>(Afiij  CORC  "  " 

SUFWRIEO  WORK  " 

R  OUFF>  WALL  A  ASSOOAIES.  INC  (FOR  FREEPORT  MCMORAN  iC)' "' 

R  DUFFY  WALL  A  ASSaiAIES  INC  (FOR  LIFE  Of  VIRGINIA  ET  AL I 
R  DUFFY  WALL  S  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SCHUIMAN  MANAGEMENT  CO)  I 

"  MKRCA**'^'   '  *^^°'^''^-  '*   '™*    "*"'•'  FOOTWEAR  RfTAHERS  Of  ' 
R  OUfFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES,  HK  (FOR  WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN) 


1.50000 

4.1100  00 

37ilt 


bpoMttures 


3JMJS 

s.nooo 

"iioJiMo' 


MINNESOTA  RAILROADS „  .. 

MOIOR  Vf HIQE  MANUfACTURflK  ASSKMTni  OF  lE"d.iriit" 

C  *  S  WWHESAIE  GROCERS  INC         

STANDARD  «l  CO  (INDIANA)    _. . .       ™ 


•>  DC  20016.. 
s  OC  20024 
K  20036 .... 


NANO  E   FOSTER  SUITE  510  600  MARYLAND  A,  s        r.  >. 
ALBERT  A  FOX  )R  ,  1150  CONNEaiCUT  AVT    VA    -        a       -.      • 
ERIC  R  FOX.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI    saa-      •.      s    •       ,0<, 

DAVID  E   FRANASIAA.  1615  H  ST    NW  A',     s      s    •  

DOUGLAS  I  FRANOSCO,  1101  16TH  SI    \f<  A  V,  s  ,  „■,  .■,  .0036 
ALFRED  S  IRANA  IR    SUITE  320  1140  iSlH  i\    NW  WASHiNGION  K  20036 
PETER  M  IRANA  SUIIE  906  1625  K  SIREEI   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
WALTER  I   FRANALANO  )R     1/1/ «  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 
CHARLES  W  FRANi   1133  19IH  SIREEI   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 
MARIAN  C  FRANZ.  2121  DECATUR  PIACF   NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20008 


TEXAS  Oil  *  GAS  CORP         

UNION  PAOFIC  CORP  

NAIIONAl  BROADCASTING  CO.  MC  Z.'. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREATMENT  COUNai„. 

AMERICAN  SOYBUN  ASSN 

ALLIED  CORP 

APPLE  COMPUTER  CORP  .     „ 

;  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S. 

,  INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCMTION  OF 

NCR  CORPORATION     

I  KERR  M(T/(  rpop 


23.50000 

»6do 

20000 
10000 
70000 

200  00 
14.Ulli 


143  54 

185004 
97.U 


m.% 


9.00 
7594 


I.OSt.00 


WASHINGION  re  20024 .. 

A  ■         ■  :5l  

■V      s      SI   20006        

SA  AASHINGTON  DC  20036 

•A  A-  -(|NGIi)N  DC  20036 

>A    #301  WASHINCTON  K  20006..... 
NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


CHARLES  I  FRAZIER  4/5 1  ENFss" 
GRE(X)RY  W  FRAZIER  PO  BC«  :       s 
ROBERT  M  FREDFRirn   v:'  ■•         ■•■■. 
ANNIOODFRC                ss 
D  MICMAL  FRfi    v,'.            v 
JAMES  0  FRELMis           s  a      -■  ' 
MARY  ANN  IREIMAN.  ,;;   ,4IH  ilSEEl 
PAULA  A  FREER.  1800  M  SI    NW,  #9/5  WASHINGION  DC  20036 
ROBERT  £   FREER.  SUITE  2200  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 
RONNA  FREIBERG  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000/ 
Do 

ot .;.. ;..„„;;;;;;.;;.;;.,;.., 

D»ii::;:i:;zz:;™™zi::zzzziz;zzz;:i;zzi 
o»"      ~ 

Da.. 

Do.. 

0».. 

Ol„ 

0>.. 

IK.. 

Oo "" 

Do  

VERRCA  0  FRENCH.  1000  CONNfaOJT  AVt .  IMI.  ItlX  WASHMCrW  OC  imiZ'. 

SARA  HAMRIC  FREUND  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

GEORGE  L  FRICK,  DELAWARE  PHROLEUM  COUNCIL  20  E  OIVISION  ST  OOVIR  »  19901 '"  " 

SUSAN  FRIDY   1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIVER  S  KAMPELMAN  SUITE  1000  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 ' 

Do 

Do ..:.. ;:,..; 


NC      

CORP 

-  A  WORLD  PtjaWfim.. 

-iANIZAIION     „ 

■  BROKERS  INC 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


Dt 

Oo .._„„ „. 

Oa 

oiZizz;;zzzzi 
o»;;;;;.z".z.';;z.~zzz.„ _ 

Dl..._ 

Do 
PHILIP  P  FRIEDLANOfR  IR ,  1250  EYE  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGION  DC  20005" 


FRIEDMAN  i  MANN  PC    3315  QUESADA  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20015. 
JAMES  M  FRIEDMAN   /OO  lERMINAL  TOWER  CLEVELAND  OM  44113 

Do  

GAY  H  FRIEDMANN   1150  CONNEDICUI  AVE ,  NW,  #/  /  WASHINGTON' DC  MOM 

FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NAIKJNAl  LEGISLAIWN  245  2ND  SI    NE  WASHINCTON  OC  20002 
FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS,  INC,  400  FIRST  STREET  NW   #8)0  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 
FRIENDS  Of  IHE  COLUMBIA  GORGE  ROOM  303  519  SW  THIRD  PORTLAND  OR  9/204 
SUSAN  I  FRIISCHLER   1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 
CHARLES  H  FRins,  1125  15IH  SIRIEI  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20005 

Do 

CHARLES  H  FRITZEL  499  S  CAHTOl  ST    SE   #401  WASHINGION  DC  20003 Z Z" 

JEFFREY  FRIIZUN  1120  20TH  STREET  NW   »f,-^  ^  WJrutNCTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  B  FROH  SUITE  1014  900  I /n.  '.av      •.      N  DC  20006 

ALBERT  S  FRY   1828  L  STREET  NW   #1      a  -,  ~" 

GORDON  H  FRY  SUITE  1201  IlOO  Wlh         .a  a-      ■.      ■.    .   20036       

FUIBRICHI  t  JAWORSAl,  1150  CONNECIKajl  AVE ,  NW.  #4u«;  w'aSHINGTON  DC  TOM 

Do 

Do „ ; 

Do"""'""""""z;""''zr"r'"  " 

Do  

CLAUDIA  R  FUflUAY.  1401  NtW  rOIIK  AVt .  NW.  #400  WASfiiliCtdii  DC  TO3(i    "Z.Z-Z 

JOSEPH  F  FURLONG.  284  SOUTH  AVENUE  POUGHKEEPSIE  NY  12601  

DAVID  H  FYOCX.  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  ' "..  Z_.  Z 
MARC  P  CA80R.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20016 

TERRY  GABRItLSON,  490  I  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW   #3202  WASHINGION  DC  20024  "  "" 

JAMES  E  GAEFIGAN,  SUITE  60/  1899  L  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

JOHN  G  GAJNt  ALSTON  i  BIRO  1800  M  STRtO,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036  '."7 


SILVf 

MCI      vv 

NAIi  '. 

[  NATi  ■• 

INIits  ■ 

,NAI,LS-, 

I  AMERKJUi  (>ANAir6  ASSN  

'  COMMON  auSE  .„. 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCMTIONS...- 

GfNLRAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

MARATHON  OIL  CO  _'         

KIMBERLY  CLARK  CORP  "      Z"Z 

GRAY  AND  OCMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  I  STEEL  INSTITuff  1  Z  „ 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ilOS   ASAPfC  INC) 

-     -   ASS    fiHRis  INDUSTRIES  i« ) 

-   M-'ANY,'  ..„ 

■    .  VV  srtULlH  Of  PUERTO  RICO)  ,      .. 
tu*  fiNANClAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOOAIES  INC) . 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  (  ELECTRONICS) 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  |FOR  HEALTH  INSURANQ  ASSN  Of  AMERICA).  . 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATKINAL  BRAOOCASTING  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR  RICHARD  L  SINNOn  I  COHMNY)   _. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  |F0R  SIROU  BREWERY  CO)         

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  WAilNER  COMMUNCATIONS) .... 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN  _ 

AMIRIttN  PAPER  INST   INC      _ „._„ ] 

AMfRK^N  PEIROIEUM  INST    „ 

NAIIONAL  MILK  PROOUQRS  FtD „  . 

ASSINIBOINE  IRIBE  . „_„ 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE _„ 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  aUB.  MC 

DOYON  IIMIIED         ..._.. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO  .J    '    ' 

HUNT  BUILDING  CORPORATION  „.         „ 

MKXOSUKEE  IRIBE  Of  INDIANS  Of  FlOMOA. '. 

NfZ  PERCE  TRIBE  

PUEBLO  Of  LACUNA                                        „ 
SCHENIEY  INDUSTRIES.  INC 
SENECA  NATNM  Of  INDIANS 
UNIVERSAL  MARITIME  SERVK3  CORPORATBN 
NATIONAL  IIRE  DEALERS  S  REIREAOERS  ASSN      .„ 
COUSHAHA  IRIBE  Of  KXIISlANA 
CLEVELAND  ELICTRK  ILLUMINATING  CO 
COALIIKIN  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENERGY  BAUNCI.. 
SOUTHERN  CAUTORMA  GAS  CO 


4.60765 

mn 

5.UO0O 
3.50000 

joobd 

"Tsuu 

"lim'w 

1.399  M 

10.3/500 

45000 

4.95100 

4.617  50 

30000 

6.S4«01 

3.S7500 

7500 


14.52111 
5.00000 


4,60765 


26  70 
1.04657 
3.50000 

isdo 

296.60 

7350 

"■'77i!35 

11609 

10/75 

13J00 

3,122  15 


17  50 


12100 


12100 


eoato 

'2,49600 


fDISON  ELECIRK;  INSTITUTE  

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN         _  . 

.    NEW  BEDFORD  SEAfOOD  COUNOl  INC 
NATKINAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSUROIS... 
UNKW  PACIFK:  CORP 

KAISER  lOUNOAIKJN  HEALTH  PUMt 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLI  

'  OGAR  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  ItC  .. 

CONSOIIOAIED  CAPITAL  EQUITIES  CORP ...Z 

CRYSTAL  Oil  COMPANY 

HOTEL  INVESTORS  IRUSI 

HOUSTON  POST  COMPANY 

NAIK)NAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  INVf  STHINT  TRUSTS 

SAMUEL  GARY  OIL  PRODUCER  INC 


SANIA  ANIIA  REALTY  ENTERPRISES  INC .... 
NAIKJNAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 
ONIRAL  HUDSON  GAS  t  ELECTRK:  CORP.. 
GPU  SERVO  CORPORATION 


AMALGAMATED  IRANSII  UNK)N   AfLOO 
IRANSOONIINiNIAL  GAS  PIPELINE  CORP 
IRAVEl  I.  IQURtSM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POLICY  COiMOl 
MEAI  PRKI  INVESIICAIORS  ASSN  


61150 

Mm 


1.10500 
12.30000 
2,61170 


14.04500 
19.N100 
7.62500 

■9.00000 

4tai 

79500 
2.15000 
6.00000 

35000 
2.00000 
15.50000 

40000 

'  1,40150 

■5.i720 
1.765  50 


3.34562 
50000 

800  00 
4.234  00 
3.00000 
1.20000 
1.62500 


20.H 


4140 
1550 


14  30 

2210 
23653 
30.M 


106  50 
95595 

422  72 

1/499  85 

8.897  47 

75  M 

36124 


557  22 
30000 

7500 


1424 

'3280 

59  54 

2615 

15503 

32tl 

53  50 

20000 

42183 

274.44 


Xoi  ember  Z  i.V>./ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3115' 


OiimiUm  «  Individual  Frimg 


NORMAN  S  GAINES,  2550  M  ST    NW  #//0  WASHINGION  DC  20037... 

JOE  H  GALIS  PO  BOX  1100  SLOTI  1455  AVON  PARK  Fl  33825 

HENRY  I  GALLAGHER  ";  WH  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
HARl  GAIIAN'  80C1  BRADOOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 

u. .    .t  ,  iNNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.... 

.,•...      :s  .  -  .  s  BOX  2593  WASHINGTON  DC  :'0013 . 


Em(*>y»/Clienl 


Rece«its 


RJR  INDUSTRIES.  MC.. 


.,r\M,J,. 


lyMTTEE., 
'.  ASSN     . 


-     .;s  -    -     4804  FOISE  DR  METAIRIt 'J  70002 
.■■•;       .,■  N   19THST    #300  ARIINGI  'N  ■  = 
..-.-   sfR   1010  WISCONSIN  AVi    NV*  ',        • 
^;jN  t,  DOUGLAS.  18/5  I  ST..  NW  rt.'c-"  •- 


a;  -iNGION  DC  20007 

.'^  :«:  20006 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do.. 


EDWARD  AGARM/iTZ  ?2tO  LAKE  AVE  BALTIMORE  MO  21213 


M"S' 


NW  WASHINGTON  re  20005. 

•■5b 


NICHOLAS  P  W" 

MUN'i  GARVIN '"■  -     "        ■-      ■•      -   1;  S'OITF  '.960  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 - 

uu  RRinFOun    A-'  .    '   »,A   »,..'  At  "  N      *»   '    ^0036 

G«  APPUANCI  v^v  ■--■'■■■  ATION   INC    ;■      s  -         -    MYER  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

PHILIP  GASTEYih   ,   ..■  ^lA  :..r,.  ■..:    NW  SUUl  8C.  Ai.-v/."-    «.  20006 

WAYNE  GATHERS   1925  K  SIREH  NW   #50/  WASHIN(;I0N  DC  20006 - 

GfAPv  STAHL  iSPENOR.  2800  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  IX  /5250   , 

vr.mn  L  GEHRES  1828  L  STREET,  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

■    ■,-.      L  GEIGLE   1IJ30  15IH  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 

•      -•  C  GELARDI  57/5  PEACHIREE  DUNWOOOY  RD  #500  D  AIIANIA  GA  30342 

"  -     s  A  GELLER,  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110  ^^  ,^_^.... 

■-   GEMEIL  SUITE  302  1100  1/TH  STRtH.  NW  W«HINGTON  DC  20036    ......... .^......^^^^^^-^-.-.j^ ■•■■ 

„s.-.Ai   AVIATION   MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION    1400   K  SIREH.   NW,    #801    1025  CONNECTICUT  AV£.   NW 

G£NI^'phARMiWUt!caL  INDUSTRY  ASSN  ,  18TH  FLOOR  600  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

FRED)  GENTILE   195  MONTAGUE  SIREn  BROOKLYN  NY  11201    

lOHN  GENTILLE   195/ E  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ^),^;^:; 

NANO  WHORTOH  GEORGE  499  SOUTH  CAPIIOL  STREET.  SW.  #400  WASHINGION  DC  20003 

CFORCF  WASHINGTON  STUDENT  ASSN  800  21ST  STREET  NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20052 

ffi  A^  OF  wS  RETAllERS,  INC,  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD,  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  GA  30083 

GEORGE  W  GEPHART,  PO  BOX  14/5  BALTIMORE  W  ;1203  

JOSEPH  G  GERARD  918  16TH  SI,  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.  ^.^...^.^.^... 

GERARO,  BYLER  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  1100  17TH  SI    NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

LOUIS  GERBER  1925  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,^..     .^.^.. 

LLEWELLYN  H  GERSON.  425  13TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20OO4 

PHYLLIS  H  GERSTtLL  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .  .^.^^.. 

CHRIS  GERSIEN  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  #412  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

DOROTHY  I   GEVINSON,  801  18IH  SIREH,  NW  #400  ««HINGTON  DC  20006. 

ROBERT  N  GIAIMO  499  SOUTH  CAPtlOl  SI    SW  SUHE  110  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WILUA^  C  GIBB  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #201  WWHINGTOIt  0C_^20036;.;;".":;.... 

WAYNE  GIBBENS  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ANNE  MARIE  GIBBONS  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - 

UBSON  DUNN  i  CRUTCHtR.  1776  GSTRtH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  AWDEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS..... 

GROaRY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AVERICA.  INC 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

FTC  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC  

EDWARD  MINES  LUMBER  CO 

K-A  COMPANY  

MIDCON  CORP  

BALTIMORt  (X>  &  ELECTRIC  CO ,.. 

NATIONAL  INSUWTION  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

I  AMWAY  CORP 

AMERIUN  PETROLEUM  INST 

BAXTER  IRAVENOL  LABORATORIES  INC „ 


U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALLIAN-  "   ,1.'  'NlRGY „_ 

CmtS      .  -     •  s    hj  CABLE  POLICY... 

BusiNt:.  -  - V ■''.; - 

HEALTH  INDUSIRl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

ROBERT  H   KELLEN  CO  iFOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNai)., 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON,. 


2.2M.54 

uso'do 

2,000.00 
12.50 


Eqienditwts 


2.196.05 


2.400.00 
10.00000 


6.250.00 
550.50 


SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY  S  ASSOOATtS.  INC  (FOR  INSTITUTO  BRASIIBRO  00  CAFt) . 


BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA.. 

CELERON 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do, 


BALTIMORE  GAS  8  ELECTRIC  CO 

SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MFGRS  ASSN 

COLVILLE  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

PAPAGO  TRIBE  OF  ARIZONA 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US.  INC 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

PROCTER  f.  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

AETNA  LIFE  S  CASUALTY  

INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  CONNECTICUT 


MID-CONTINEN 
AMERICAN  Pi- 
ASSOCIATED  ; 
fEDEPi*  '■'• 
INSU^iN  ■  - 
MECMAS  .; 


187.50 

'ho'oo 


21724.46 


',  V^  ASSN 

■  A-  ;:sN 

sSACTORS,  INC. 

:-      viSUFACTURERS 

ss-'iiajT 


RICHARD  GILBERT   1015  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTCN  DC  20005 

ARTHUR  P  GILDEA  274  GLENFIELD  CT  CINCINNATI  OH  45238 

MICHAEL  GILDEA  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 

JOHN  E  GILES  1600  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  CC  20006 

ioSEPH  S  GILL  BRICKER  4  ECKLER  100  E   BROAD  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 „.. 

MARKW  GILIASPIE  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX /70C1 

NEAL  P  GILLEN.  1/07  L  ST  ,  NW,  #460  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       ,..^.... 

WILLIAM  GILMARIIN,  SUITE  303  1220  19TM  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..- 

DAVID  S  OLROY.  /15  EIGHTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGICN  OC  20003 

GINN  i  EDINGTON.  INC.  121  SOUTH  COLUMBUS  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

GERARD  GKWANlEd '777  iirasfrMW  WASHINGTON  DC  

MICHAEL  K  GIRE  BROKER  S  ECKLER  100  E  BROAD  S"  COLUMBUS  *  "215^  .... 

BRENDA  M  GIRTON   1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW   #  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

MCHAEl  J  GIUFFRIOA  SUITE  450  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

SOL  GIASNER  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  PC  20036 

GEORGE  L  GLEASON,  410  1ST  ST,  SE  WASHINGTON  Oi  20003 

JOHN  P  GLEASON.  1/50  OLD  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

LAW  OfFKIS  OF  THOS  90  BROAD  STREH   #600  NEW  YORK  NY  100O4.. 

ROBERT  GLEASON  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GARY  GLENN,  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160    .^..^-^^ 

GLOBAL  USA  INC   1825  EYE  STREET,  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20O06 

Do  • 

JERE  W  GLOVER  SUITE  1201  1001  CONNECTKXIT  AVENUE,  NWWASHINGTWK200JB:": 
GNMJ  CARTER.  JACOBStN  t  ASSOC,  INC.  1777  f  ST«t£T.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006... 

Do.Z.'-ZZZZIZ!!-!ZZZ.. - 

oo;;;!"zzzzzzzzzzzzzz:" - 

Do - - 

Oo- — •• " "■•■;;;; 

RK>IAROP  GODWiN.'P0''B6x'396'  ^■•^    -i"-  -    -   ''^ 

A  lAMESGOLAIO.  1/01  KSIREEI  NA  a:      •.      s  b         

HARVFY  S  (MID   1015  15THSI    NW   s;,.  A-.,.-.  N-  -'■  A  20005 

mm  B  GOLD  TW  POWER  HOUSE  32o,  GRAtt  STREEI.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  M007.. 

Do 

ooZZZZ!IZZ"ZZZZ!--IZ!.; — 

ooZz;zzz;!;zzz";z"-zzz ■■ 

HowAK)  s  GOUKWirins  19m''S"  


.SSN  OF  AMERICA.  'MC -. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEAilH  ASSN ..-..--. 

BREWERY  &  SOFT  DRINK  WORKERS.  NATIONAL  CONFERtNCE 

AFL-CIO    

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMER.  INC 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN - 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

AMERICAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSN 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAL  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME - 

GULFSTREAM  AEROSPACE  CORP - 

HERCULES  INC  

LOCKHEED-G!-    ■•      "■;•>• 

PROFESSION'-    ■■     --■-      'jfNTS 

TURNER  BRGA:>„A_'  N.  .■-'EM.  INC 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN  

!!SN^AV°rffL  HOS.TALASS(«AIKM,  ««b--a^ 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

NATIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOCIATION 

SPERRY  CORPORATION   - 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

,■  BRICK  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA  ...-..--. 

I  INTERNATIONAL  LONG=  -  '-vl\     tSSOCIATION,  Aa-OO — . 

'  INTERNATIONAL  LON.  -  -■  V  s     a:SOCIATI0N,  AFL^CW 

;  NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  iV.-"  iJMV  'it 

,1  FANUC,  LTD 

,  KOMATSU  LTD 

MAZAK  CORPORATION 

SERVICE  STATION  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA 

AMYRCON  CORPORATION 

BEZTAK  COMPANY 

BI-COUNTY  CONSORTIUM — 

CAC  ASSOCIATES 

BfTB    ■  ..  Vi  •  Si    ; 

GlOfi       vv  s    r 

GRAM  "-;.  -        ■■ 

MOVE  WTK  '  ■   -Ai- 

POTFER  INS"'   vv 

RJK  C0NSIRJ.:..N  -^ 

SANDERS  CORPORATION     

URBAN  REVITALIZATION  INC 

BECHTEl  CIVIL  S  MINERALS.  MC, 

H&R  BLOCK,  INC   , 

VELSICOl  CHEMICAL  CORP 

GRA.  £V-  "'V-iS-     --^ 

GRA-  ■•,        v-ts      .   . 

GRA-   IS         V-tS'     ■    - 

GRAY  AND  COMFANt  ,fOF 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR   - 

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOF   V 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOF    V    ' 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   ,fOF    N-'     '■- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   IFOF    ■  ■■•  ~v 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR   «r-ur..i.  .         ^ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

DGA  INTL  INC  (FOR.  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE; 


27128 
1.500.00 
1.20000 
1.75600 
5.467,38 
2.00000 

"i'.'506.M 

9.375.00 
3.75000 
30.00000 
14.00000 
500.00 


690.00 

"iiim 


13.607  49 

625.00 

7.50000 

H.miiia 
35775 

3.606.00 

iZ.MOM 
6,000  00 
2.00000 
1.00000 
2.500.00 

25606 

2.854  00 

4.iK566 


6.813.41 
2.74800 
50.000  00 
62,50000 
50.00000 


AAY  COMPAHY.. 

■fiw.iwiZ.Z. 

M 

NC 

ANY 


, vrp.-j^  ccuiNG  TACKLE  MA«IFACIUR£RS  ASSH) . 

s  i  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 

-  -iMf  ASSN) 

---  A-VSTRIES) 

■RIO  RICO) 

■  ASSOCIATES.  INC) 

s       AMERCA) -. 

A         v:any  LTD.) 


;v  - 

At    ASS       ■ 

MM    SA    A 

:  SAS     A      S, 

-,;.'      S     - 
■  s  -  A' 


AS    SA 


■  s,  CC, 

SA,  BANK) . 


283.W 
"512.56 


307.50 
2JS7.50 


256.H 


310.37 
4.00 


212.35 
■■■jjj;QJj 


11.77 


2000 
2,951.57 

2172446 


121.59 
1.09965 


17«i0 
30000 


69.00 


800 


108.04 
525.94 


1.264  38 
2800 

49'83 

i'99M 

99.56 

33,22 

1661 

24156 

82.51 


367.12 


26063 

52.657  00 
65.883,00 
52.657,00 


4t700 


2.767.50 


717.50 
410.M 


31158 


(_O^OKLi^M()^AL  RLCORU— HOUSE 


Xuvcmber  7,  I^dJ 


OrfMithMi  Of  liAMdMl  FriMf 


Do  

KMUD  L  GOlDfAffi  CDLKIM  SMCfR  t  AUSfdlX  911  KIM  SIRtET.  m.  t»3  NASHMGION  DC  2n03.. 

lAO  CaOWtfR  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINCIWI  OC  «)0C6  

lOHK  GOWILA.  SUITf  ?00  4i;  FIRSI  SIMfl  St  KWIASMtdGIOd  K  ?003t 

RUIM  GOVI   IHmO  HOOI  ?3fll  M  SlWfl.  MW  WASMMCIOH  DC  ?0O37 

CMAWfS  I  GOOWU  nine  i  SPiUWHC  1915  I  SI    tMf  WASHINCIOft  K  iWOi    

Oo  

Do  

Oo  

doetRi  I  G0OOW1K 


ISSO  K  SI    NW  SUITE  21i  WASHMGION  K  ?0006 

■yK  P  SI    NW  *70«  W«SHINCION  DC  ?0036 
■•    rt     .»■>.     .  ;mOO  1401  WW  YORIl  AVI    HVK  WASHINCIW  K  70005    , 
-M>;i-     .►■>■  WX  56  CAISXIU  NV  1.'414 

-  N  '       -►■  X»  WIISON  BUD  *WINGIO«  V»  ?2?0S 

w         v    .  ~   IV                 I  600  MARTLAND  AVtNUi   SW  WASHINGTON  K  n0?4.. 
AM'  «**         !••    'RifT  NV»   *M1  WASWNCION  OC  M005         

ANN  M  ijOSliK   iJiO  N  SI    NW  WASHINC10N  DC  ?0(i3S  _.. 

PtUR  GOSSfNS,  Ul/  HASS/ICHUSjns  AVI    HW   #b.B  WASHINGTON  K  M036 


«»<ii 


■jmi 


SIJiTI  805  16?5  !Y!  STBin   i,v«  WASHINCION  DC  2000i 

.  AS    ■  19m  SI«f:   N*  *v.-i  ■  )N  OC  ?0036 

M.  •.      .I,.--  [  SIRfEI  NW  A«.,f  Si  •  «.  X  joooe  

"S  -     f»  .10  10?5  VIRIIOHi  A,t    N*  (»ASHINCI0N  DC  ?000i  „ 

i*>.  ^,  .j.,Ay    1819  I  ST«fl  NW   #600  WASHINCION  DC  ?00J6       

.N.     riM  *  WASHINCION  SIWET   #;i4  fflOILANOOD  9;?04       

T'HA.  :      ;^?i  DfSAirS  SI    NW  WASMINGION,  OC  ?003S _.._ _.. 

*>-  -■.■<  '  NNSYIVANIA  AVI     SI  WAiHINCION  K  ?000]      

>»■  .!•.     -      ■       «»•■  AND  "'RffT  AUXANWHA  VA  .'?309 

A      «¥  *    „-»■.      ,.  «.s-     .  Ill  AVI  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

AM.  >Ai  M    .  ■■         lA  a;.  ■■  •..  'ilN  0'  20005 

'M^'K  _L«ilMi.1M':tX(i  «i;-V  '.1A.  .".N.iN  AflOO.  aC,  1900  I  STREET  NW  WASHnCION 

WCHAtl  R  GRAUL.  illi  DiSAUS  S!    NW  SUIU  401  WASHMGION  K  ?0036  ....„ 

Oo  

nilH  P  GilAVES  SUITE  500  600  M/UmANO  AVE    SW  WASHINCION  DC  ?00?4  

JAMES  A  GRAV   /90i  WESTPARK  OR  MQEJW  VA  22102  

ROeiRT  K  GRAT   IHE  POWER  HOUSE  3256  OUa  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  K  20007 

0( 

BiiZZIZZZZZ^ZZIZZZZZZZiZZi^ZZ 

Ik 

Oi ™ _. 

Oi . 

i)»ii":;;zzz™zz";;:zziz™zzzizzzzz;i 
^.„ 

Ot.. 
Ik.. 
lk„ 
lk„ 
Ik.. 
Ol- 
Ik- 
k- 
B(- 
h.. 
h.. 
Ik. 
k. 
Ik.. 
Oi.. 
tt.. 
Ik.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 
Oi. 


K2M3(.. 


Oi 

Od 

Ik 

lOHN  '   T»S'fl»f»l    ".-^  "W  ' 

»Wl'>   ■      ,<<«''<1  ■■>1N'  • 

SAMtt,   1     ^A'',*    •       ^(  il 
a((A-is  *v,HiN(,Ii;»i  BOAKO  O  IKAW 

lAMt  , 


'"  MItrvvANtt  KifWf  W»  WKSMNCnM  K  Jim.. 

.A.VA  1,      HW  WASHINCION  DC  20004 

;')  20IH  SI    NW  WASHMGION  DC  itUt  -. 

M\'Xi  PO  BOX  3151.  HOUSTON  TX  /)253  

<    J<(iliY   110117THST    NW   #10 ;  WASHINCION  «  20036 

[[>w»«[  M    JitiN   1920  N  SI    NW  iv»j,Hii*/ *   I    '0036        .     .    „ 

a  W,!  H    >HN   i;5fl»SI    1*  **.jiiN(,' iti   1      ««(,         ..„_„ 

UU4(  ,  *     Jl\iS    \?n\    'hlH  M     I*  AA..H1NI,'  *    <      'Vlll. 

KlWl  <     *Hi|    <:>■  AMtl^AI    HAi.''-     Il'ii     •.,      'AKIAM  ',1   OIMHA  NB  Siiidj'., 


.AHiA  'V 


1*  Kl'.HinCIClN  DC  20004.. 
I      "  16        

*  <   .'0003 

1    •    .'0037 

*  >   ,^0002  ..™_ 


WA'NI    *(i1    V   -'It 

IKSI   ■     J(<!NHA,M    A 

k,.:S    Mi><H>y-.     a.-' 

.  ».,r^    .     J(lrHM(   . 

KAiKJ'    ,     Xtffi"* 

»f*t«'    JfHH'/l'N 

atti:   *    *1iNW<«'    ■ 

MXH  M    ,(((lk      «■    , 

^NWIft   J«  >,    "    HI  « 

WIL.AA4   ,    *l'f 

HANI;*!.    XIIMN    iili  WHiON  HUUImAM    Ail!  NC  •!  VA  2220)..., 

l»Ai«  X     *\M!1HS    11/6  F  SI    >H<  tlKMm:'»i    t      OOOt  _ _ 

*.«  ami:  <h)c  ija*  ';irh!  'Mm  ;  jwno  .*  ;;„  ■; 

GfKMIiY  (WIIJUCilRIiC    »  A*l(ini>  INC,  sum  800  1010  WtSCOHSlN  AVE    NW  W«HMCIOII  jJC  ! 

GUIXIH  1.  •tjU'Mif..   ,        'INN-.'i.ANtA  AVlNUt.  NW,  #450  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

Ot 


'1  .1i<N' 

IK       ««     .      -Iir     S<M  l»A.J"* 
■^W  ■    ,A>II>  A»INi:i      i    *A.,«(>« 
•    -    .tHK','    ,AJ<IA  A, I      IW   Mkj'im 
KA.vAlHi;"j  ■■      A, 111, I     V    UrA^jHW 
H««J    tlL»,     JA-'    .    AA    .'     ,4 

■»!t'  >m  MK-Hiwrm  <    'x;3b 
'   >(w  wvjfiw,'  *  <  :'ooo5 


Oi- 
Bl.. 
Dl- 
Ol. 
Oi. 
Dl.. 
Oi.. 
Ol_ 
Dl. 
Oi. 
Ol- 
Ol. 
Dl. 


E«|ki|icr/aa« 


DM  MnnuinNM  mc  ieor  soqfie  NAnoNMi  D'nuof  n  of  const  oc 

HOIEUtSDAVWIIONI 

DGAMTl.  INC   (FOR  SOfRtAVUi       ,..__ 

WASHMGION  INDEPENDENI  WRITERS  MC 

OtPARTHENI  FOR  PROEESSUNAl  IMPIOYEES  AflOO. 

ASSOCunON  »  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

AMERICAN  PUBIC  POWER  ASSN 

DGA  MTl  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSIRIISl 

DGA  WTl  (FOR  Sa  NATl  D ETUDE  H  DC  CONST).... 

OCA  mn  MC  (FOR  SOFRUVUl     . 

IHOMSONCSI   INC     

MIRIDIIHCORP         

HEAIIH  RESEAKH  GROUP     

NAIIONAl  FOOO  PROaSSORS  ASSN 
AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNQl 

IRW  INC  

AMERICAN  OFnOMETRIC  ASSN  ™___ 

GfNERAl  AVIAIION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUnON    

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  INOEPENOENI  COILEGES  (  UMVlllSmCS 

SI  REGIS  PAF^R  CO 

DGA  INIERNAIIONAl  INC  (FOR  SNECMAi  ..    .. 

ASSOOAIID  CENERAl  CONIRADORS  OF  AMERCA 

INIERNAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTMCnOB.. 
AMERICAN  HOIFL  i  MOTEL  ASSN 
PUBIC  IIMPIP  F^ROIASERS  GROUP 

(SOI  A  .. ,'  •.  ■  JM,../ ;, " 

INVIf'  SM   S   :      ■             •■      'Un                    ™.                  _„ 
P)P(»  J  .    .1  :      ,,  

UTAH  INlL.  INL                                                                ~....ZZ 
NORFOH  SOUTHERN  CORP  


30  21 


AMERICAN  HAROWARI  MANUIACIURIRS  ASSN 

CuniNG  lOOl  MANUFAauRIRS  ASSN  t  MIIAl  CUTTING  TOOl  mSX '. 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENIAl.  INC 

NAIIONAl  MACHINE  lOft  BUILDERS  ASSN  

GRAY  AND  taiPANY  'fOR  AMfRICAN  IRON  S  STEEL  MSTITUTl) 


GRA*  AS- 

"Mrss 

CRAT  »■• 

H'  is 

GRA*  AN 

:  M-  AS 

GRA<  »•■ 

:*■  AS 

GRA«  AS 

:■»■  AS 

GRA'  AS 

■.M'  is 

CRAY  AS 

.iM-AS 

GRAY  AS 

:*I-AS 

BUDC    :« 

AS- 

GRAY  as: 

1#.AS 

CRAY  as 

:«>  AS 

GRAY  AS, 

:«'AS 

GRAY  AS 

:«' AS 

laiA*  AS 

:*>AS 

AM-   >s  MA- 


m  ASSN) 

NGASSNS.  MC)... 


•s    I    :«P0RAT10N)  „_ 

r;.[R,i  INIiRPRSES) 
-.ROWNING^FIRRtS  INDUSTRIES  INC). 


PAIHOtOGISIS) „. 

»  PUERIO  RICO) 


AS 


:«l' AS' 


,ri-  AS 
.;Sr-A.     ■ 

iJLAr  AS 
GRAY  AN: 
GRAY  an: 
GRAY  A.s 
GRAY  A,H 

'  '^j»A»  as: 

MAf 

,fA.  an; 

.rf    AN 


(JlAi  an: 

GRA)  AN, 
GRAY  AN 
GRAY  an: 
GRAY  an: 

GRAY  AN' 
GRAY  an: 
GRAY  an; 


•.*I.A,S 

'  -^^i  >N 

mim 

!*I>AN 

:m>an 
:*i'AS 
:*iiAN'  •■» 
:  :«iiAN'  ',« 
■Mi'  Ky.m 
;  :i»<iAN'  ■■* 
:«<i"AN'  ■•* 
:*'AN'  ■  * 
:*^AN-  •  « 
:iMIAN>  -4 
]iMI'AK'  ■■! 
IlKi'AN'  ■  < 
IM)AN'  '  < 
;*|iAN-  ■  * 
]*ltAN-  ■  < 
:  IMt'AN '  "A 
;«4l'AN'  ■« 
FOlfY  ,  AC'.iNll.  HCA.AnA 
Hill  I.  AtW  "  *  * 
UNION  rl^im    KAil^yk. 


.^    ■   ,1     -    Al 
IMHh*!*' A. 

■  AM       1       A 

•A..     SA-     .4.    {>SCOl 

■■■■>"    s  <    IRtfS  ASN  Of  JAPAN) 

■  ■:  :  ■  .'  JXJNOl  ON  (OREKN  DIPIOMATS).. 
■SA*.A,  INVISIMINI  ASSOQAKS  INCI    


3.6i051 

I.32I97 

MOM 

i.046.b0 

Mmoo 

4000 

iiiiio 

i'.m'iio 

i,sn'4( 
i'MM 

40000 


1.2461S 
I7S1  2S 
10.67500 
1.169  39 
50000 

J.OOOOO 
13.92500 
I.OOOOO 
1.20000 


(iQcnAms 


500 

■ji'us 


1.07600 
21.60 

"■-■3S.I 


I»i3 

"369.(10 
70000 

ubdd 


62700 
55  22 

15000 
51011 

I9.762.6d 


760.00 


+      ,K  MMAS 


*    ..k 


AN.  i  A..y<  ji  AMtRKA)    

A.  A.  BIN  ABDUL  A2I2  AL  SAUO)..„ 


"■f    ;it;i"»,A 

■  «N    liUciiiMi  CONGRESS) 

jmitAN'    ro 

M  ■  )f».At  „ 

HI;  ■  .A,    NS^jRAKl  TiAi^ii"*         

NA ■«»<*.   if  A.IA  '  N      ;*IUNY) 

;aS  AIMiwIiAN  «U-||»iAi   SiANA        

ji,«,  •;    :*i>M'iONi     . 

HI'-'  (■  f      *    ■    »WY|        

S«  HH  A.     A   <  

.^A(.->  :*!>*A'ION 

•'•  nAK'  «NNI 

■  iHA. : :    N-  •  ■ 

hANANl  '■ 

•IM,  NOTIONS) 


ANO  COMPANY). 


^  .A.; If.,' 


»     AWS7RS  TITlf  WSURANCE  CORP) 


8fl 

CflANfSf  CQBP 

AM'lmAN  MINIW     TlNGRtSS 

,H    MAWO'lNi     N- I  lUII 

NAimtu.  iy(x>;n»i  assn  

PAPIlllON lAVISlA  HIBRASK  SCHOOL  OSDICT.. 

M  INC  „. 

HA;;«IAJrti  'XmS  INC      

■•lA. '..  K!  .(AficH  oKur 

:*•>((■.■  WA'O  

NA'»«iA,  ■>,!"«*(  TiTPraATTVr  ASSN 

IN'ii.    Id  K:;«J'  I.  •"«»■*  •'v»*;|(S 

*A..J.|»li,'  IN  KAJlCiA^    A..'Ji 
>(*)■«      ;»«M1,NII>'«»C     N-'.NA>J<A.      MUM    IflCO   CIC.„ 
.S'i  1    'W 

-«-'(K.iir    :  _ ^  "" 

AM!  I'll  AN    A.    A..J(  .Z™™. 

1A   «»(A    A..'J|     »    MAN  i  A.  •  JRfRS    

NAUlNA.   ■■'■■     ■.tf-rt    A..JI  


AO  Hfl     ^t  ■     •. 
Af'NA     '■    •.    A. A 

f-ANAj.''      :'•     :«IAN»  „    .... 

nAi'i.  ■kA.-i'm    ArtHO'riRiES,  iie 
u  »iAi>, ,  ■; 
IiNNI   •>;,■    vNi«A     i  ■  'NSljRANCE  (XmPAliif, 

'       ,il,'   ANI      :i«IIAN' 

iJll'AHi:     Hi  a;;. 'HANI)    flOCTY  Of' IW  Oi.. 

■i  KiA   MAVIHI     Nl  „. 

i  K  '  iMAft    JL  W"    t     ' 

-,a1<HAN     II    'N-JikANQ  CO  OF  AMEIBOl.'"""™ 

ji;  ■    «i    i»fl 

mix  hani!I>  mi  'a,  :ii  xTJiiiAirj  T  J] 
MINHU  ;a  Ml  '  .A  •;  ,H'i'HAWl  :«(IA.N>.. 
Nl*  <»rt     ,!•    N-.ilANIJ     ;*lt'AN' 

HAN    Wi.  *    1  'li"   »(A'II)N  CO      


sANO  CO  lAJMnON  Of  KNSXM  rUNOS.. 


1760 

■■■5133 


6133 


2.00000 
1.20000 


45000 
2J7100 


1140 
3.126.00 


343i2 

'13.92500 
73150 

40.00000 

3.00000 

20000 


2S0M 
40600 
300O0 


40000 
20000 
10000 
40000 
20000 
40000 
400  00 
40000 


».00 


1.356  75 
44044 


270.00 


34.00 

i9,752  66 
3.061  24 

i7i!J6 


3.27463 
6.00 

too 

ii'ob 


too 

400 

200 
100 

400 
800 
800 

too 
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OrgMuitioii  or  JndwiiJiiil  nnt 


DAVID  e  GROSS  :^0  W»«.?. 'l?'',5*S!'i?c2?i-w 


T-NN'-r'  t\i.    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

«t    AS    •.  Njf  ALIAMONE  SPRINGS  R  32701 

-.4:1s        1  "OH  MA  02108  "-.••"■ 

.      .-.    A    .s  w  ;rVARO  #203  ARIINGTONVA  22201., 

.,    ,    .;     i-      S,    ">     J604  .- 

,    ■  A.      KUAO  POIOMAC  MO  20854 


Dv.. 
Do.. 
Do 

Do 


kVPIKE  #204  EAllS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

s  DC  20C36    

lAaS  CHURCH  VA  22047 ~ 

IN  WV  r5314 


KENNHH  A  GUENTHER,  1625  "JSSWMl^  AVE  ,^#2«  WASH^^  

n  iM  1  rjiiin  iR    nillin  HAGfN  S  CLARR  LTD   102  ROFF  WAY  KlmJ  NV  63jU3 •• 

mi  \  SdIR    1730^  ISDSiD' AVENUE,  NW,  #419  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  ■  _.....;;;;;;;;;;: 

lEROMfRGWANriwiSlTHW  WASHINGTON  DC  2^^ 

Do   

GUN  OWNERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC      ■■ 

DAVID  GUSKY,  1016  16IH  SI    NA  A 

SUSAN  I  GUSIAFSON.  8111  GAI'-'  ' 

NED  H  GUIHRIE,  209  HAYES  A*i s  ■      -        ^  ■■■■■'-•  ^  ,._ 

ROBERT  F  GUTHRIE.  #608  81'       •         '^'*t^^SL*iL  ^NTTONDCYodM 

RICHARD  t  GUTTING  JR    1101  O/NNt.Mv.-  A.iNUt,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  ^00* 

UMK  M  WOUNG  1909  »  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  23049  

WB  HACI(LE?4i2  FBfSI  SI .  S£  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

DoZ!!;ZIZZ!I!l Z!;iZ!".-!~!~' 

lOYD HAaiEii  i6i6 H S'nw waSwg^ be ?oro6       ,;„„»; ~ 

oSlESW  KAOWEY  IR     15IH  4  M  SIS  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Sf  So  9  4  WEST  END  AVE ,  #91  NEW  IdRK  NY  10025 „ 

IHTWULS  M  KAGAN  1510  AMERICAN  BANK  lOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701  ;--. 

S  M  Sn  1201  sTf-DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #301  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

ANN  HAGEMANN,  1150  17IH  SI    NW  WA  -  s  '  ■>    "  ,  M36_^— - 

WILLIAM  0  HAGER,  1030  FINANClAl  CIS    -     :     M  'M>IA  50309 

BRUCE  N  HAHN,  9300  UVINGSI^N  "'    "-   ■  ■<      "'    "   ™??  

JOHN  REED  HAINES,  PO  BOX  1        --,  •<      =,     ■.  „^  ^.ru,>,rinii  nr '2(1(136 '" 

THOMAS  F   HAIRSTON.  SUITE  k  sv    ^      ,«■-    NW  «««  NGION  DC  20036... 

HAIE  AND  DORR.  SUITE  807  1201  PlNNbYivANiA  AvtNUl.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ZU0U4... 

RANDOLPH  M'iiM'E7y776'FSiwn>h^^  

S^lf  5ASJ^/?>^'As"TEr%rM 'sUi^\w«H«GI^^^ 
MARTIN  HALEY  CO«PANI£S.  1015  15IH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do  ''"''■ 
HALL  ESTILL  HA 
lOHNF   HALl 

RICHARD  f   HA,  ss- 

MARIAN  -.'       -iA-   > 
RIMB!^     •        ■'    =M  ►■ 
lOSEPh  .•■.A.„A   ..-,:;  L..S    ■ 
IIIIAUR0  i  HALSEV,  iOOi  CONS 
I  PHILLIP  HALSTIAD.PO  B0> 

lERAlD  V  HAIVORSEN.  COAL  BUILliiNG  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36. 
HAMEL  i  PARK,  888  16TH  SIREO.  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20006 

Do 


■s-vrp'H  V  Nf  imsiiiiiEiMiyM  K'n  ■.■'nw^i^^  zooo« 

:,.     SA   »V«HINGION  DC  20036 

:,  s  ■    NA   o 'f,0  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

.  ,:s;  i.s  I    ;   B  -;  W^HINGTON  DC  20003 - 

W  SA    AA  "S    ■    S     ■        '      '       " - 

j.s      SA    c        WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


SA  AAL,H  s.,ION  DC  20036..., 


BRUCE  HAMILTON  BOX  1078  lANOtR  WY  82520 
lAMES  L  HAMILTON  III,  818  CONNfCTICUI  AVi    na  aa  ,^ 
I  LEE  HAMILTON,  1776  FSIRtf  NW  WASH'S      s    - 
PHILIP  W  HAMILTON,  2029  K  SIRLl!,  NW,  P-      A<.  •■  s 
STANLEY  HAMILTON,  1616  P  SI    NW,  #204  AA  •■  s      ^ 


iN(j6N"DC"200fl«. 


WILLIAM  W  HAMIlTON  IR    SUITE  303  1220 
SUSAN  W-.-AiP"  viAM;'S   :95J  E  SIREH 

Lvv  -  1899  I  STREP   sa  aa  " 

..■V-  ■    S    S'A  MJRPHY  ROAD  f.       s  ,  >: 
;    „;siS  .iNNECIICUT  AVIN:'    SA  AA 

„;^    ,  .  ■     -'H  ST     NW  WA,","  S   ■    S 

01  M  STREET   NA  AA,.",'. 


„.. — :...,. '"■*^'- - 

AMY 
ROBS- 
TIMf'- 
NOlAS  A 

fll7ABFTH  HANLIN  SUIIE  810  2000  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JSrD  CO    li4C    SUITE  207  905  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ .......^.^....^~^. 


■  ,H  DC  20006 

:«  ?0036  

SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

■in  or  ?no06    

,•  s  >   ,Ci036    

'  A,M,N,.!ON  DE  19897 

•■  H^'OH  X  20036 

mi   _. 

in  DC  20037,, 


Empk^/Oiefil 


PHIIUPS  POROIEUM  COMPANY 

PHOENIX  MUTUAl  III!  INSURANO  (DMPAHY „. 

PTOVIDINI  MUTUAl  IIFI  INSURANCE  CO  OF  PHILADELPHIA.... 

PRUOfNTIAl  INSURAHQ  COMPANY  Of  AIKRICA 

RIAOIW,  i.  BATiS  C0«P0«AT10N  

SOUTHIRN  CAlHORNIA  (DISON  COMPANY ._ 

TRAVflIRS  

UNION  TLXAS  PfTRftiUM  ™.WW,-iii- 
WFSTiRN  OONFIRLNQ  01  -lAMSTIRS  PENSION  TRUST  FUND.. 
WISTINGHOUSl  iLfORC  CORP 


Rnevb 


IxtaHUfti 


AMIRICAN  BANKERS  ASSN    

INSTiTUTl   'II   iNIfRNA.  AUDITORS.  INC. 

COOHOl  I''-*  A  JVABl!  W'liRlD — 

NAIIONAl  .IMiSiriN!   in:'    'NC    

WIS'  TtxAi  L'Tiiiiii'.  a  ,.. 

AMiRias  ACADSM*  Oi  D!RMAT:aX,y   

AMIRICAN  LAS'RO!NTiRfK','J&KA.  ASSN  

AMfRiUN  SOar>  W  (ASTROINTtG'lNAL  ENDOSCOI'Y . 

ASSOCIATION  Cll  AMiRICAN  CANCSF   iNSTinjItS       

COOlh  S  ANfMlA  hJJNDATI.;*.  ^ 

INDfPtNOiNT  BANMRS  «iS.XiA'f'S  31  AMERICA 

MOTION  PICTUR!   I^N  ')'  t^W.WJ     NC 

BASF  WVANOCni  CORP .• 

BELL  AEROSCACf  TiXTRON 

TANO  CORPORATION      

NATIONAI  5MAL1  BUSINESS  ASSN      -...- 

SMAU  BUSINESS  LEGISLAIIVE  COUNOL 


400.00 
400.00 
20000 
260.00 


200.00 

"Tinsi 

1.387.60 
36112 
1.60000 
2,750W 
2,750.00 
200.00 


LOO 
t.00 
4.00 
6.00 


SA'i  ISA 
AM^iiAS 
AM'tiAS 
:..A^-M- 

Sf'  :SA, 


.•:'iRAl  EMPLOYEES.. 

£..,S  

yjSICIANS 


I'i-'iiSSIONAl  EMPLOYEES,  AFlflO 

,t  ,  ;_,.,    ,    .„,..      NSTlIUTf  

NAIiuNA;  kt'ifitu  ItACHERS  ASSN,  AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  REI  (WSOHS.. 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORAIION  OF  AMERICA _ — 

CADILLAC  FAIRVIEW  U  S  ,  INC     

INTIRNATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORAIKIN 

AMERICAN  RRAIL  FEDERATKJN         ....••-"•••••;• 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U,S. 

GENERIC  PHARMAaUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVKXS,  INC _- 

COAl  SLURRY  ASSOCIATION 

HASEN  ENGINE  CC' - 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO,  MC - — 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES  ^ 

NAIIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSOCIATION -. 

MERIDIAN  BANCORP  INC       - 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 

CORIPO  INDUSTRIES  INC       

GHK  COMPANIES — 

INDIAN  LAND  CLAIM  COMMITTEi — 

MEOH.  INC  

TOWN  Of  MASHPEE  

mmu.  ASSN  OF  manufacturers 

HALEM  INDUSTRIES,  INC      — 

PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  ENERGY  INC        ■i::;:ii^ii;j:ii^;iiii 

CtNTRAi  TEXAS  GRAIN  PROOUCIS  MARKETING  COOPERAIIVt 

M4M  MARS  

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES - 

NATIONAL  fORESI  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  &  ELECTRIC   .••• 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  Aiti,/   iMK>,SY  ....    

!  NORTH  AMERCAN  EX^^'t'   ;'.a  s  I..SN  .  INC - 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GA:  .i'M'ls-       -. 

CLOROX  COMPANY  — **"" 

MOTOR  AND  E(3UIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATKIN 

I  NAIIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  - — 

BENEFICIAL  FOUNDATION         

I  ESTATE  Of  HEIFN  WODELL  HALBACH 

I  GRAfws  .AS  N?'  WAGNER,  MC 

jKy  iM      ip;-iffi:.N   INC 

IAND>   iifewji-A-i^iN  ..      

UNITED  STUDENT  AID  fUNDS.  MC 

SIERRA  aUB  

US  STEEL  CORPftRATinN 

NATIONAL  ASIA    '  mas  '  A  •,  -;  PS  _-■-- 

AMERKANS.:"'-    'M^iAS  ,£    iNGINEERS 


9.000.00 
1.500.00 
1,00000 
4.50000 
2.500.00 
302.210.71 
9,60474 


110.31 

109^36 

W7'47 
19110 
340  70 
340,70 
127,50 


1.806.00 
4.712.51 
6.00000 
605.77 
3.000.00 


1.00000 
2.000.00 


5.91OO0 

707,00 

14.000.00 

11,25000 


10,769  29 
1.69900 
6.00000 
4,59600 
4.610.30 


720.00 
360.00 
90000 


301,564.S7 


1,292.04 

Mi'jB 

276,00 


64.26 


SS7.21 


100.00 

200.00 

2.00000 

85000 


3.364  55 
1,61986 


2,05013 

2,343  00 

997  28 

688  71 

708.85 


n.09 


2.600.00 

'■3,'666'w 

7.875.00 


3f  AMERICA  INC, , 
3F  AMERICA     


DC 


Ol. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Oi- 
Ol. 


INTtRSTAIf 

PLANNED  PAf-s-"; 
ASSOCIATED  ,:.!Si'.A. 

EXXON  CORPORAiiuN 

CI  AMERCAS,  INC 

MOBIL  CORPORAIION •-■;r;-;;;;iVii;vi;i-;i  •JiiiiSi' 

on.  CHEMICAL  i  ATOMIC  WORKERS  imiRNAIIONM.  UNION 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN       

UNCIN  CARBIDE  '3)RP  vv..V.r- 

ALLIANCE  Of  THIRD  CLASS  NOK  PROFIT  MAH.ERS 

cpfppv  ,'YiPPriPA'iriN  -.— 

AMjPiAS  v.  ,'-•     ■      iMPOSlRS  AUTHORS  8  PUBLISHERS.. 

CEN-    r.   ,     P:A.   ■    'A-'    :ORP     

COMMi'iii  iijf  iAii.  INSURANCE  RATES 

FIREMANS  FUND  INSURANO  COS  - 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP         — - 

IOSCO  OIL  CORPORATION 


230,00 
775.00 

ijid6,6o 

682,50 
119.16 


85007 
2.723  24 


202.22 
2.033.15 


500.00 
170.04 


MANNAF(*nMiriiAi'ioiiw'"VNc"&m'OT  wASHiiiiON  a  20006 

Sl  4  FWIM91SEYE'  STREET  NW.  #5(X)  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ;;;::::;:;:::: 

ERUNg'hANSEN  624  9TH  SI ,  NW,  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

r  USK^^m'^^H^TrS^*-  Se,  NW  WASHMGION « 26037:::: 

WILUAM  E  HAROMAN  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  n  WASHINGTIW  MD  20744 - 

K^J  WWcTaiTE  lOOO  1100  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

HFIFN  S  l«SSu)ON  1100  15IH  STREET   NW  WASHINCION  DC  20005 

f&^itf^HSOM  STREET   NW   #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 

SIABLEX  CORPORATION       

INGRAM  lANM^H'i'^     N  

ROCKWELL  !S''-N''"''       ■■    „,^.-|iii-' 
GROUP  HEAL'-  AS»X,«'',*>    '•  AMERICA,  MC. ., 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNAlMEN 

CBS.  INC  — 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATION,  INC  

AMPCO  FOODS,  INC -■■• 

PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  COMMISSION     .^. 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSN 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY     

PHARMACEUTtAi.  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


1.600.00 
6.100.00 
2.600.00 

■i2.Mi'.«i 


7.00 


1.639  59 
15.40 


50.00 
22.00 


16,000.00 


609.04 


soooo 


4.616.40 


is.eoo.oo 

mw 

2.00000 
500.00 

"66,006.06 


4,ooo.n 

29691 


32.04 


soooo 

9.00 

32.Tm:66 


MOO 
94.96 


31160 


CO\(.H(  ss|()\  \|    HI  (  (  )RI)--n()l,ISE 


\nr,-nih,T  7,  1983 


Otimntni  o  imtwdHl  F*ii|                                                       |                                         impkno/Oint 

RKOIKS 

EApatflins 

MN  HWKAA  ?05  {AST  4?H0  SIRffl  NfKK  row  Nr    OOi; 

CHARIES  N  HARWy  453  NEW  l(RS(Y  AVINUE   S(  WASHINGIUN  U  ?0003 

DAM  R  HAWOW  919  ISIH  SI    MW  WASHINGTON  DC  :0006  

OONAID  I   HADIOW  3iO  RIIEY  SI  FAILS  CHWICM  W  2?046 

LEON  MA«(^R,  1909  K  SIRfEI  NV»  WASHINCION  DC  «X)49 

iRr"    ^     ■■    ■■••     vNAr,(M£NISOa£TV  INC    

BIS            "■•,      V  ■,       iRPORATION  Of  AMERICA 

DIA.V,  N,         v    ..      .  ■.»•!,*                           .__ .. 

AIR  t{*U       ■      ■>■       ■     '.     ■■ 

AMERON  A     ^              -                SS                       .„.„           „ 

ANHEUSER  bu.K,"  ,i#rAN.i ,  .Ni.      _.     .„ „„ 

US  OlYMPIC  COMMinEE             _. 

NAIIONAl  PEAO  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO,  MC 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION _„    ._ _.. „. 

AIUMINIIM  ASSN                                                                                  _  „ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  FOOD  INDUSTRHS  WC                                          .„          

COMMinEE  Of  DOMESTC  STEEL  WIRE  KK  t,  SPEOAITY  CA81E  MHB 

'  ANDREW  L   LUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOIKY  INC 

15000 

130306 

7,500  00 
6,000  00 

6.00000 
6.00000 

12.00000 
1,474  41 

"im'ii 

^fjoii 

WIEV  C  HAiWELL  ffi     1211  CONNEaCUT  AVE    NW   #50?  WASMNGTON  DC  m}6 

MICHAJl  I  HARRIGAN.  4.'!  KJNC  StWSt   #214  AlEXANDHIA  VA  ??3I4 

MADCIAL  HARRINCION   110  MAOVLAND  AVE   NE   A> 40)  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0002 

TONI  HAMNNGION  95!>  I  ENFANT  FIA/A  NORTH   SW   «9«5  WASMNGTON  DC  IWSU 

MAdlLYN  A  HARRIS  818  CONNECTICUI  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  I   HARRIS  818  CONNECIlCtJI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HARRIS  BERG  t  CRESAOfF   1100  15TH  STREET  NW   AdlOO  WASHINGTON  K  20005    _.         „ _.. 

MM 

24405 

69% 

Do                                                                                                „ 

J  WIELIAdW  HARSCH.  1825  R  STREET  NW   » 503  WASMINCTOd  DC  20006 , 

27456 
5240 

104  22 

WllllAM  H  HARSHA   1102  D£IF  DRIVE  MaEAH  VA  22101 

Do                                                     

Dn         , ,        ,       

,  WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  (  ASSOOATES  INC   (FOR  AMERICAN  TRUOUNG  ASSNS  INC) 
WM    H    HARSHA  4  ASSSOOATES   INC  (FOR   APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMiS 

SIONi 
WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  S  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  CECOS  INTERNATIONAL  1 
WILLIAM    H    HARSHA   t   ASSOCIATES    INC    (FOR    ECOLOGICAL    PROfESSIONAl 
INDUSIRIES  INC) 

WM  H  HARSHA  i  ASSOC    INC   (FOR  SlURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN) 

,  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN          ., 

to _ .._. .._ „.„ 

Oo                                                                   _„_.. 

ITNN  S  HART  444  N  MPITOl  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001    _„ 

55263 
16.02000 

HARTfORO  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO  HARTFORD  HUk  HARTFORD  0  06115 

CHARIES  D  HARTI4AN.  1050  l/IH  ST    NW  SUITE  500  WASHINCTOfi  K  20036. 

TEXACO  INC                    i...;....™     '    1 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

MARY  I   HARTMAN  8:: !  GATf  MOUSE  ROAD  FAllS  CHURCH  VA  2204? 

ARIHI*  *   -1.  M«sN     ■      VA,.^,  HUSSnS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036                           

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELEHRIC  COOf^RATM  ASSN                  

DISABlfD  AMERICAN  VHERANS                              

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 

i  NATIONAE  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

fOOO  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  AfL«) 

1  NATIONAL  TANA  TRUCK  CARRIERS.  WC 

HERSHEY  FOODS  CORP                    

MOTOROIA,  INC                 „! 

PROOER  i  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO    _ _ 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

22j»j.»' 

291S6 

'      e.ojjolflij" 

243  75 

3,20t00 

iijjijjij- 
710.00 

NORMAS       ..•,.  V             VI  V    •.,:     SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024                                                 

ED44U'..        -A-.-  ■      -i  .   :  -s>      »-«(    *":'[S,[,(  1  WOIFF  UOl  VtRMQHT  AVtHUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005,   , 

EDWIN  HAROtC  MAKVlt,  iSis  .t,IH        v*  ai   - ".  ,0N  OC  20O36 „._ 

lAY  HARVEY  815  16IH  STREET  NW   e  ,      ^  ■      n      N  DC  20006    __    

aiEFORD  J  HARVISON   1616  P  ST    N*  AA^,-.mV„„n  it  20036 
HtttY  HASSfTT  20OO  I  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
LEWIS  B  HASTINGS,  i;'6  A  ST    NW  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
WAITER  A  HASTY  JR    SUITE  230  1801  K  ST    NW  WAiJIINGTON  OC  20006 
JANET  HATHAWAY  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   S{  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

IJ03tt 
.„..„ 

m'.ii 

GARY  R  HAHAL.  818  ROtDER  ROAO  SUlIf  '":•  'JlVfS  SPRtNC  MO  20910, 

BARBARA  1  HAUGH.  1050  CON«aiCl'..N       vA    ,        WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROfESSIONAl  I  TECHNKAl  ENGMtUS „. 

UNIONOllCOOf  CAllfORNIA               ,         , 

POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATWI 

SUN  CO  (NC 

LEBOfUl   LAMB  LllBY  4  MACRAE        

rTii'ii 

37.S5 

RODNEY  E   HAUGH,  1711  KING  STRfB'    »        ■     ■■-..■    ,'314     

MARY  W  HAUCHT,  1800  K  SI ,  NW   « ■      A'.     ■.      ^-      006      

CHARUS  W  HAVENS  III   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  A»ENu;   N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KATHRYN  WANN  HAWES,  SUin  702  818  ROfDER  RD  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910    ,      .._                  , . 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  OF  PROfESSIONAl  1  TECHNICAL  ENGMCQB . 

SIDNEY  G  HAWKES,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  *A..-iM  i^m  K  20036 

MEAD  CORPORATION 

400.00 

iMn 

7.7K22 
12JSO.0O 

4462 
3196 

543  75 
35000 

imm 

4,00000 

11.00000 

5,15000 

40.00 

JOHN  H  HAWKINS  JR    600  N   18TH  ST   BIRMis  • '.w 

BRUCE  R  HAWIEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  Ai     n      v    •   J0O24 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO           „ ...„ _ 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOOAIION  OF  nSM  MB  WUK  «£«»$..             

'ado 

WESLEY  F   HAYOEN  5224  CHEROKEE  AVE   ALiAA(.r«.A  .A  ,. J, 2                

ROBERTA  HAYNOS,  4711  HUNT  CIRUE  HARRIS8URG  PA  17112                           

HARSCO  CORPORATION                       ,_ „. _ 

DlAGNOSTIC/RETREIVAl  SYSTEMS,  INC 

NATliJHAL  Miili  PROOiklRS  fB. 

ATIANTIC  RKJIflELO  CO 

10  AMERICAS  INC              „„ 

COMMON  CAUSE                „    ...    

415.04 

44.62 
SIM 

99631 

JOHN  W   HAZARD  IR    WIBSTER   CHAMBERLAIN  t.  BEAN  1/47  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC 
20006 

HEALTH  INSURANO  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA  INC    17iO  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    _ „. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP  SUITF  ng  ?r)OC  P  "T    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036           ._  . 

PATRIOI  B  HEAIY,  m    *    -•.      '     ..'.-    .1-    s      ■■  .  ■      .'01                    „ 

ROBERT  L  HEAIY   13:    va    :m     .-     •.      saa-      %      N  DC  20036         

CHARIES.    HFFINFR  N?A  m.k---  -.V  ,•.  ,„•.„,-.     ,>,;  ailMINGION  DE  19W7      .  ..„ „ 

lAYMC     \             w  ii    NW  WASMINGION  DC /OOJn 

HEFf[''Ni'.  '.  V      WAN,  PC,  1875  EYE  STREEI  NW,  #1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20006...        „.   . 

EDWARt  0  ntrrtnliAN  1875  EVE  ST ,  NW,  1(1  1025  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _._ .„„     

AlASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  CO 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE   PALMER  BARSH  t  HWUB.  PC.     

DUCTILE  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSN      „ 

HA2EITINE  CORPORAIION                     

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  (»<IRACTORS  Of  AMERIU 

1.51189 

Do _ 

Do 

JOHN  HEFFNER  1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                        

13301 

M  I   HEfTI,  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREEI  20TH  Fl  ROSSLYN  VA  22209             „ 

BOEING  COMPANY                                         „, 

tSiM 

iisaib' 

1,00000 

4se.oe 

1J65.M 

109595 

ROBERT  E   HECGESIAO,  CASEY  SCOn  S  CANTIEID  M3'i  G  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S „ 

JOHN  F   HEIIMAN  807  MAINE  AVE    SW  *a  ,,.  n  '  N    .          i                        -__..  _™„..._ 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST                     

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS                   _. 

ROBERT  M  HEINE,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  s.-s,  ■    \t,  aa  .  s  ,ION  DC  20006 ,..„. 

CONOCO  INC                         ,       ,             

JOHN  R  HEISSE  II  ,  SUITE  900  1828  I  /'!•     ■.*  aj  •■  s     >N  DC  20036      

RICHARD  L  HELLWEGE,  1911  JEFFERSON  DAYl'      a       ,,      :  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 . 

THOMAS  M  HELSCHER   1101  17IH  STREET  N*    .     :  a,      s  JON  DC  20036 

NOEL  HEMMENDINGER   1300  19IH  STREEI  NW  Ai.,.,^,   „..s  ,i  20036                                          _"" 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  DEMOUTION  CONTRHCTORS „ 

LEARSIEGIER  INC    _ _ „ 

MONSANTO  COMPANY 

WALD  HARKRADER  4  ROSS  IFOR  lAMN  IRON  I  SIUI  EXratlBB'  RSai) 

218.02 

ALBERTA  L  HENDERSON   1100  I5TH  STREET  NW   #901)  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   „ 

PMARMAauTCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATION 

AMERICAN  HBRARY  ASSN 

PRIVA-     ;     .       N       1  «MER  INC _ "Z^ZZZZZ"" 

US          N     vv  •.  ^'mi  mc 

MAI«  N..     -■      A    .AN     ^     N 

2,00000 
7S3.00 

3000 

CAROl  C  HENDERSON   11"  MARYLAND  AVE    NE,  #101   BOX  54  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

RICHAPr  "'AN  u'vip'.-N  'CUE  JIO  1101  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003i 

lOMi-iN'-     ^       ■      ■■.■1-::  SIREEI  DALLAS  TX  75202                   

lUlABi  V-'            BSI  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001         

40.00 

C   OAYlt  HESINC'jN    ..J,  CONNECICUT  AVE     NW    #801  WA.SHINninN  DC  7I1I1M       

CHCACt  MlRCANIil  IXCHANGf ..,..„,„..,.,,       ,,    , 

■ 

EDMUND  P  HENNEllY   150  (   42N0  SI   NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

MOBIl  Oil  CORP                  .„ „ „: 

................... 

GEORGE  f   HE NNRWUS  )R    201  N  WASHINC'IN  "T   AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 „.    

RETIRED  OfFICERS  ASSN 

i^HOO 
2S374 

121i4 

■ 

ANN  ...•,.-!   ?550MSTREf'   NW                 A'  -INGION  K  20032 

R)R  INDUSTRIES  INC „ 

NATIONAL  FEOERAICN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES „    , 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE      _ 

SMITH  COILEGE 

675 

--  "S   :016  16TH  SI    NW  AA  ,  s      s    ■      1036 

■»   "-M   1016  16TH  STREt'   NA  aa  ■  n      ^  )C  20036              .        _.       .  „ 

^   •■->■•      HfRON   1775  K  STREEI   1A  AA  ■•.      i  DC  20006 
-"'■.,    MiiH,  100  FEDERAL  STREf  ■        ••  ■*;      :10         „       ..      „ 

■  M,Ai>   nlKRINGTON.  1235  lEFFERSW.  ,jA,„  m^nWAr  ARIINCTON  VA  JMB ,,       

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO          

FRED  HERVEY  PO  BOX  29021  2645  E   WASHINGTON  PHOENIX  A/  85030 

OROE  K  CORPORATION 

o» 

REDUa  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION ,.,.„, 

ASSOOAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERKM 

■~ 

BARBARA  V  HESS,  1957  E  STRir   NW  AA  >•  N  ,"  *    C  20006              

1.00000 

r.sob.oo 

"isbob" 

2.00000 

50000 

30JI2711 

1(7  76 

HEUBIEIN  INC    C/0  MAUREEN -►-."*  N.N  -       ARMINCTON  CT  OfttU                                

IFD  ALLEN  HEYOINCER   IM'.  "        na  as   ■  N      n   )C  20062 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERQ  Of  THE  U  S            _ 

r:flHII      ."■     N        ,        .        -.         NA    A.'.        S        N  DC  20OO6 

■'          '"«     ■•*'         "<         -        x  ■     ■■      •  ^ANCIS  ST  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903 

■>«,«U.    •'»,„N-,,   '..AM     M'        N    -AM     N                  ..    HUH  PA   15230 

LAWRENa  P  WIGGINS   IjjOASIREH   '<a  a,i     s      n    .      006 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMFRCA 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

MELLON  BANK.  NA  4  MELLON  NATL  CO«R „.             .  _  „  „  . 

AMERCAN  COUNQl  Of  LIFE  INSURANO  MC 

ai'.ra 

32202 

SHARON  I   HILDEBRANDT  444  N  CAPi'  '      ■        -tA  aa     SiJON  DC  20001     _.  _ 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAl  ASSN                    ,    , 

2,702  23 
2.000.00 

6543 

ClIfTON  T  HILDERIEY  jR    SUm  507  ;..,    ..J,N,.,,...  a„nuE.  NW  WASHMGIOH  DC  20tX 

ASHIANO  (M..  INC               

Do                                                                         

ASHLANO  TECHNOIOGY  INC    .         .         .„ 

STANDARD  OH  CO  dMHANAI 

GERALD  lERRY  HILL.  6  EXECUnvf  PARK  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30329 _... 

•"""'"'"*"*" 

J  ElORED  HIU  IR    SUi"    "-    -"  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 „„ _ 

UBA  INC 

2.00000 
3.644  47 
30000 
12.037  50 
l.OOOOO 
3,50000 
1.0SO.OO 

"  "   "  " 

I^TWCIAHIU.  1619MA-A,.    :       A  rt  Kui   nw  WASHINGTON  OC  20036         .      .. 

HOefUT  B  HIIL,  250!  «      ■•       n  a   WASHINCION  r  7TV 

STEPHEN  HHCHMR.  ?fj      M    -J''     ■.*AA.,,.Ni     n    .         iS 

LAWSEHQ  S  HOBARI          x    '    na  aa  m  n.     *.   .                      

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSI  INC 

CHfMICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOClAnON.WC. „1 

COMMON  CAUSE                    

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN „. „ 

WESTINGHOUSl  ELECTRC  CORP   

LEBOEUF  LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE  (FOR  EDISON  EltCTBC  WSfnun) 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INSI                           

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN          ■■:■"; 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  4  HA8ER    ORLANDO    PA    (FOR    GLOBAL  EXPIOMIION  1 

185  78 

1600 

OAUOf  F   HOBBS   ;Si     <    '    na  aa.  ;- s.     ♦,    ...                                         

>P!       Hi*t  MAN           •<•  A  .iAM.-,,.-.  1.1  Nul   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

.,;w^K'       .«»    ..       *!    .-^,.   M     .NOl  PO  BOX  5034  SPRINGEIELD  H  6220S 

MNArKii        N      .1    AA  »l.   M,,:,^  .iLAiJ  GLAND  SC  29928      „...,_          .          

kix) 

2400 

ELMO  R  MOKMAJ.        A   .^Nl  ilREEl   #101  ORLANDO  Fl  32801      '.  "" 

— 

'HIIMA.'^  '    HfltlMAN               .INAr^'/ANIA   H'^N^'i     NW     « '>'!''  WASHttKIOM  OC  MM 

OfyflOPMENT  CORP  ) 
AM'-MN  i'i*  ^    :|[L  INSTITUTE       „ 

24.25 

800 

Wii.AH"     HHIMAN         i.       •■•.      '      NAAA.,.N.       N     .        ,](,                                         ^ 

Wll.JkM       HI*.MA,N      ,■      tr:           ,      AV.H.N.  ■  A.    .       .«j3 

AM-.MN    N. !.-,■>  Of  BEIRUT     „       .   ._ 

I0.39S00 

i.o6boo 

1.000.00 

1.060.78 

1   NUROT  H0IH4ANN  AND  ASSOC .  INC.  SUITE  327  400  NORTH  CAPHOl  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  tbool 

A.-,.i.    jNi.      MOiANO  COMPANY „          _ 

Do                                

N    -SA  ,.NA.       ..PHONE  4  TELEGRAW 

Do                                 

M.A,n.  .N..,N.--   BEHtflOAL  ASSN 

Dt ...  , 

OCONN  ♦    '.    -ANNAN 

t»-  — — —           :  1 

PACE  •-*»■             ■       " 
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CONGRHSSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31161 


OrpnzaMn  or  Individiiai  Filing 


H0&»N°4  HARTSON.  815  CSMECliCUTAW.NW  WASHINGTON  bC2^^ 

Oo 


Emptoyef/Oieiil 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

DESIGN  PROFESSIONS  GROUP 

ETSi  PIPtllNI  PROJECT 

MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COILEGE _ 

Mf'HO?!^'  HOSPITAL 


DUSTRY  COUNOL.  MC .... 
'  t  EDUCATION  PROJECT  . 

F  3RGANI2ATION 

-  \'  i^SN 


A    INC. 


Rectmls      I    Emewttures 


6J8$.O0 

175.00 

17.190.00 


9.00 


JAMES  F    HOGG,  8100  34TH  AVENUE  OTTHMINNEAPOIS  MN  55440 


RICHARD  F  HOHII 
AAlIER  HOIAN  : 
WILLIAM  J  H01A>' 
BRUCE  E  HOlBiA 
MICHELE  0  DONNi 
NIELS  HOLCH,  THt 
Do.. 


-  7r>Q  NIW  >i'll^*  Av'l 


NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .. 

CHICAGO  iL  mm  ^-..^,-^ 

AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

,B79)  MAYNARD  MA  01754 


•  AiiONS.. 
AWfR 


V  LAFAYEHE  SQUARE  ROOM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203.. 
j255  grace  STREEI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


Oo 

Do 

Do..._ 

Do 

Do...„ 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


:  V  N 

,'- 
Ht.\- 
VHN- 
V-AN- 
V-AN. 
V.  AN' 
W.  AN- 
V;  AS- 
V^AS. 
yiAS- 

V.  AS- 


AN 


KiSTS  4  AEROSPACE  WORKERS 

"!  iN  

■,   lN    I^PP      AT    fli  „... 

v-.    AK   ;  s     '".EL  INSITITUTE) 

VI  r    AN  va;  •  wi  ASSN) _.„.. 

S  ■    iN,  

■■'  AN  N    ffRRlS  INDUSTRIES,  INC  ) 

wv  'SAHL'H  OF  PUERTO  RICO) — 

NAN    A     N,    -VINT  ASSOOATES.  OC) . 

-A>   ..       :-!>  -A'lONj — 

KACCO  INSTITUTE) - 

BANKNOTE)   


4.218.75 

■■■7.M2J7' 

12.500.00 

1.524.00 

110.00 


550.00 


6.00 

nUb 

"\iiiia 

13-73 

■■3J29.M 


.A      .09. 

■IREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003, 


Kr(5^eStS4°WEn'i7MBTOAOWAY   «I800  DENVER  CO  i^290 

MOSES  D  HOLMES  JR  .  1201  It'-        naaa-n      ^  .•      -336 

PETER  E  HaMES,  777  14TH  SI    SA  aa  ■  ■       '    ■ 

EY  HOLT  JR    1111  NORTH  19It-  _'    « 

A  LINWOOO  HOLTON  JR     1850  K  SI ,  NA 

LOIS  HOIWEROA    HOYT,  SUITE  104  499   >      '  '"rAiu'ViDtVruwwiyiiNGinN  Df  70033 

Some  recording  rights  coalition,  p  to..  . ,  ,.-•= '^' nStreemw  Washington  dc  20033 ., 

riiov  r  umr  ;(JW  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW   #    uu  *A.jHInGION  DC  20U37 

SJrenc^tz  OTEwifi'cYssm  - 

JOHN  C  hooper,  530  BU'-  ""•'■  '"  '"N"'.       *  94108   

LILLIE  E  hoover,  PC 
VIRGIN^  I  HOPKINS 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


shell  oil  company - — " 

I  LIBERTY  CORPORAIION 

'aw  ."    A^  )IL  PRODUCER  INC.lEmV''CHAMMffiOiL'f^^ 
NA-    NA    ■ .  .  ..ATION  ASSN 

NA-    V    A    N  Of  FEDERAL  CREOIl  UNIONS' ^^'r.;;!!!!.- 

,  MmJ.\  .jJNCIL  of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

■  AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN - 


A'SHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


ROefRI  lACK  HORN  SUITE  480  1990  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

K  J  WBRoSs  ^^  40  WY  ™n  SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

SANWRO  DHORWm,  5935  N  5TH  ROAO  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 


Do 


Ai  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA.  T" 
»  \  HOIES,  919  18TH  ST ,  NW  «■ 

'.:■■•  A  HOULIHAN   '.EJO  I  S'    NA 


c.pi.T  \,w  #9nr,  WASWHCION  K  20035-.. 


NA    AA    -  N 


•3N  DC  20037. 


NAIIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  CENTERS - - 

GULF  4  WESTERN  MANAGEMENI  COMPANY - 

SIERRA  CLUB    

?ArS^KKsTER  (FOR  MU«,-(»^W^ 

IAR:    IEniNIUS4  HOLLISIER  (FOR  ^Jj^^^^^in^i^, 

TAn  STEniNlUS  4  HOLLISTEfl  (FOR  f*^  BROA0CASn«C«ffANlQ  ..-;..... 
TAFT'  STETTINIUS  S  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  AND  DATA  SYSTIW  INC.)., 

W\-  STfTTINlllS  '  HOLUSTfP  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC) 

IFTROIt  FDISf-''    '"'AN-  

NAIIONAL  LUMi..-  ..  -     :  N    MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN - 

COMMintE  fOk  nMk\i  .I...SIATION.  INC 

FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS,  INC 


50000 

38.32500 

2,490.00 

2.56000 

2,535,00 

500.00 


35000 

1.S0OOO 

181,000.00 

34750 

730.00 


2,45000 

UMSS 

1,529.8« 

949  40 

5800 


144,612  83 

i«.d9 


aw'n: 


{-,  "nppopATON ... 
.i-''~f'  iN  


AA    ..  N 
;N_;    NA 


^    ■      J037 

,"N, ION  DC  20006.. 

.002  


miotii  »    nuAA"..    Ai.  wNNt.J...~'   A'. 

HOWELL  CORP   1010  LAMAR  SUITE  1800  HOOSION  >t 

'^^rt.z'^1'^^  z  ro-^r&VAHw  WASHINGTON- x-^^^^ 

SiTvEN  KWWEU  SUITE  IW JOIO.LAMAR  H«JSTON  TX  77  02 


GEORGIA  AVIATION  Of  PfTROliUMiS^^^ 


EAGLEPICHER  INDUSTRIES.., 
FORD  MOTOR  CO 


73000 

7.999  98 
6.00000 

1,20000 
1,00000 

r,'6o6.bo 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP 

TEXTRON.  INC 

HOWELL  CORP 

ASARCOINC  , 


msi  ■■h6*erton,T730  Rhode  isiand  ave  n*„*2»9  ""S^VS :""•■""•  I  ^^^  parenthood  federation  of  ameriiawc:  ... 

Ky-K^  S?JAii^aE^T*?X:^a^S;;;=i=^^^^^       »K™i  i«  f  v««NiA::       

At',HlNGI0N  DC  20036 - 


Do 


KARLl  HOYLE.  SUITE  810  VI— ■     ■ 

PAUL  R  HUARD.  1776  f  STREf   NA  aa  ■•  n      n    .        .,.  ..^-.r^  rf:,^ijj- 

^^,^'XTu  EXJNGR^SS  SI^^iLANoV^r'"*  "  ^"""■• 


Ss  UST^^^'suHe  KMnS  AVt.  HW  WASHINGTTJNX  20«I4:, 


I  CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN.  INC., 

1  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

I  KORf  INDUSTRIES,  INC  _ - 

\  UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO^-.-j;-- 
'  AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.... 
BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE 


3000 
3115 
127  87 

lain 

60.00 


250.00 
1.372.50 

1,500.00 

■2,'606'od 
59624 


300.00 
1.937J5 


~-,N-AlN'i:   A'P  '.'NfS   INC 


Do, 

Do 

Do 


ARLINGTON  VA  22202.. 

,  i005 

iSCOCA  94119 


AM.; 


VINQNIC  HUGHES   1235  JH''- ■  N    '•     "    ""?■ 
WILLIAM  HUGHES   1522  K  SI    ".A    «■  ■   At  -  N 
CORDELL  W  HUU,  50  BEALE  ;:    '  .  s..,'  --;•-- .-f,,. 

KS^Y'^i^.^«YT?oK^iiEl^>   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036; 
P£TER°C  HUNT   195  MONTAGUE  SI  BROOKLYN  NY  ll?Oi_^_._^.. 

HARRIET HUNT.BUPGESS  .p^2ND s^^^N iRANc.^ ^^^^^j^^iim. -r::-::::-—- 'im.m^^^.y^mmm^. 


A.,iNtION  VA  22209 


ROef-'  --     •  -  s    -     •      -   - 

MILTjN  •     -.N'N    ■  iN    MAN:    ■" 

HUNION  4  WIdlAMS,  P  C  8u' 
)   JAMES  HUR,  1333  NEW  HAM-"..- 
ADELEM  HURUY,  112  SI  C;.Ai' 

K  R  XrSulTf6M  l0M"l7TVVlREn~NW- WA^iNGTW  K  20036^ 
rIfuvuMOWiT   nfKl  CONNECTICUT  AYfNi If   NW   »« ■    WASHINGTON  DC  2_0q36 


,*-.  ■■••   VAN.i 

MiitPiCAN  A:c^ 
iAMMONS  iN';* 

NAll'iNA,   CSN 

BEC-"'.  =•.'*'■  .^■•^•''''■' 

NATIOKA.  S"jN  .^'.N 
1  KOTEEN  &  NARALIN    •  '► 

KOTEEN  4  NARALIN  •  + 
1  BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  i 
•  TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND 

CITIES  SERVK  CO 


AMERICAN  PHROUUM  INST., 


REP^  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

■[-■'\:  PERSONS 

N'   "m  M%K)"W.. 
;;i;A,  ,r:PiNARWNS 


ATA  SYSTEMS.  INC).. 


200.00 
787M 


1.5S518 
■~W4.87 

2M'd6 

62.06 


299.38 


975.70 


34.32 


M  a.;n    :.  lAAIER  SI  AUGUSTA  ME  04330 ■■•••■-        ^Ji^^^rLECTlTfNSTITUTE 


M'n:  .a  :j212,. 

,!N,!   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^■;:; -.iJV iV'-Vnil^i'" 

wi"  su;n  304  Toronto  Ontario  unada  M4v  2r3  DC  20006.. 

NW'#6C9  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


NA  AASHINGTON  DC  20006    

£,:     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

.    .1.     iH  W"--:  

A   »         WA>iNGION  DC  20006 

.:  A-;  A  AAirtiNGION  K  20024 — 
•h  jnih  blPEET  PHOENIX  A2  85036... 


CAIHY  HURWIT  1300  CONNECTICUT  AYfN 
BENJAMIN  MELVIN  HURWIT2,  SUITE  2        -      ■ 
GEOfFR!''  B  hUPWIT;  SUITE  743  U  :  NiA  •  >■ 
raymi'n;  a  •<:,..    .j  •    .a>;.an.  ■-  .     a 

p£y^t,    (^     .-    •    »  N'         -    '  l-l  SN    •    ,ANA  A,. 
PHIlif    A    "_-.HiN>iN     .     ■•      ■■        ■■    ■       ■N'A'"' 

ROBERI  E   HUTCHINSON,  P ;    -■  =        >  

JAMES  L  HUTCHISON.  260  MAjI.jn  a.in.i  N:  a  .ORK  NY  10016  

^HYrTtN^^^r^rKKMUu^^^^^^ 

-J^RY  HYMEL.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SIREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000/ ;;;;;ZZ1Z. 


to. 
to.. 


ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  AQO  RAIN 

NATIONAL  aUB  ASSOOATION  

MERCK  4  CO,  INC 

CITIZEN/LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION   „^^, 

MITCHELL  ENERGY  4  DEVELOPBENT  C(»P. 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 

LUBRlZa  CORPORATION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

VaKSWAGEN  Of  AMERICA,  MC — 

CIRaE  K  CORPORATION    • 

REDUa  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION 

AMERKAH  PAPER  INSI,  INC 

COMMON  CAua 
AMERICAN  Pf'R'U  J" 
GRAY  AND  :::im:an> 
GRAY  AND  CuMJAN' 
GRAY  AND  COMPAN- 
atAY  AND  COMPAN- 
GRA>  AND  COMPAM 


825.00 
33500 

3.6iO.'66 
2,960.00 

mw 

9.121.25 


44.97 


300 

4285 

i*86.36 
58215 


166.54 

Inioo 


5,000.00 


AN  iPON  4  STEEL  INSTirUrt) 

AN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

-  >N  >    INC) 


50000 
70000 
500.00 
250.00 


25.00 

9,060.00 

875.00 

135JI0 


15190 


6564 
666.04 
19900 


5.00 

tSSSJl 

494.02 


31162 


CUNGRtSSlUNAL  KtCURD— HOUSt 


November  7,  198S 


f*«i 


Do.. 


h.. 
k. 

k. 
k.. 
Oi„ 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k~ 


(mplofo/aint 


..  GMT  MO  OOMPMY  (Fnfi  Rfyiei  <  ii|Tip<i«ts(S) 


vi: 


GMYMDOMMin  (i'» 
OMYMDOHMIIY  II  »< 

•.Mvk<\-     ■  » 
.•«IUN-     '   + 


k- 

8:: 


k.. 

DOWRT  0  HYKfS  ;R    sum  807  1825  «  ST    W*  WASHINGTON  X  ?0006  

mOUilO  H  ICHORD.  «99  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STKII.  SW  «4(X)  WASHINGTON  K  20003... 

Do  „ 


IS. 
»S' 


(^iw«i>*,i.»k:'  iNOUSTWfS  INC) 

jMMinwit, '"   »  PUOIO  BICOi 
.  MN.  H,    KVVMIN'  •.r/rjA'!'   INC) 

M>.-  .v,}  >,  J,  -I,  ir'",,  Kl  M  SAUO).. 
Ml  ;  **'<i 

Ml  'jA.    .K',  1.**  I 
SA'>#lA,    t<l'>;iA  ■  Nv    :*IU>1' 
.  tS  JM'i'MIl  KA'hJhA.  UUUi,    ... 
,"    I    ■      :*i-*j'«»() 


IIO).. 


us.oo 

&4000 
S4000 


Ejipcndrtum 


.•J. 


»•»>, 


') 


:*^*i-ION)  

A"       tCOUPMY). 


■lA, 


1201 


Do     , 

Oc  „ 

*NV    "I      .•■.«'  ■••Sm        IRffT  #Hlll.AlfXANWIIAVA??3M 

"•'"'■■'       -  ■       MM  ■,   ^     s      MANUfAaURfRS   ASSOCIATION    C/0   SOUIRt    SANOCRS   I    OtMPSfr 
■ '  vs   ■   .ss  1  >,■     s*  A»  ..  y   '  N    r  >Xi04 

IS.  'N  •■,     N     -iv,   J    s       ,.vv.--j    V     :0(i  CHURCH  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10007  

'«•">"'       --'«'    MJS     s      -  -     •     N     :)55  "HO«(AS  )»f[RSON  STRlfT  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007  

■1  •■^s  -N    ^^'  ltu^-„  .^VL.      ;.    K^  ^;,SI  220  W  DOUGLAS  WICHITA  US  67202 

IN'-".  -N      -.nantWlNIUtlONS   SUHKItRS    COUNOl    C'O   PlfRSON,    BAU   (   DOWO    1200    IITM  SI     W 

Ai  ,.  s      N    .   .'0036 
I-.  ■     -  A      M  N  KPARTMfNT  AflCIO  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

f:  *  s  V     AWS  SCHunE  FIEWNC  i  WRIGHT  1!)01  ?2Na  STREET   #740  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 ""S7"Z 

WN.         N^.  Hi    1919  PfNNSYlvANlA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

■<. 

lOHN  H  INGRAM  NOURSON  INGRAM  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  1150  17TH  STREET,  «»,' #607  WASHiNGTW' DC  2M^^ 

INGRAM  lANKSHIPS  'NC  i\X  TN(  SHEll  SOUARB  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70139  , 
»'•  "'i       ■'■<>        ■>    -       '"•'    WASHINGTON  DC  200.16 

-sj     SA       SAIHER  LESSORS.  BEOfORD  CONSULTANTS  BUILDING  BOX  605  BEDEORD  NY  10506 
M,.      . ■  .   •   .(  AMERICA.  SUITE  590  1  m  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
.-'.    ■      NC   i06  MOCWNGBIRO  VMK  I  5372  FRE0ERICXS8URC  ROAD  SAN  ANTONiO  TX  7J229 

-iiNf,  RO  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 
.  N   .«  8RI0a    STRUCT   i  ORNAMBNTAl  IRON  WKRS    1  /50  NEW  YORK  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC 


.  s  ■ 


iM' 
MA  „S«, 

WA.H'M 


■  A.iCASIING  CO  INC 


tlASRNuitJ 


■S'  4  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS  CO.... 
-  AL  TEAM.  INC     ., _ 


(7.M 


40&00 


'\  ■ 

IN'.. 

..VS>  ' 

IN': 

-   AM' 

*•• 

-   1« 

IN'' 

SA' 

IN'- 

SA' 

IN'' 

SA 

M'l 

SA" 

IN'- 

SA 

INIi 

SA'i 

INVI 

MIS 

in;! 

'MiS 

CHA- 

IR'S 

-' 

^|N 

Ri:*-' 

W-- 

S     A 

D«« 

l: A  ; 

HAWAIIAN  ElEaRIC  COHMIIY,  K __„ 

U  S  SKI  ASSOCWnON      

U  S  RECREAIIONAl  SKI  ASSOCIATION 
MASSACHUSfTTS  BAY  TRANSJWTATION  AUTH0<1ITY 

NATIONAl  COAl  ^^ZZZZZZZZZIZZZ. 


.,N  i)f  MACHINISTS  K  ABROSPAO  WORKERS 

•.,;:.,,V'-   "  -;iM--:A^  ".    '  asa  •- 

I-  -■ .  A     s     V  ■  A  .  ■  ■, 


W  CONNEniClIt  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

'     •-*  /.A  •  s  '  N  DC  20001        


iOO  NEW  YORK  NY  10004.„ 
NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


S     r   AM   -    A     s  -   A       •    S:A   •.,->  ««<   10004 

wMi  NAirt  j«  WliSoIUN  VA  ■Vciit. 
NC   1500  URSI  NATL  BANK  ELDG  SAINT  PAUL  MN  55101 . 

■'.   wi,Hc,,  ,ssu  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ 

-'■.«=-"  ,  BQNiA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

-       -        v        s  IN  GABSOEN  STREET  TAUAHASSEE  FL  32301 

'..  «  .iirttii   Nrt  xA^niNijION  DC  20006 

MEROR  L  JACKSON.  1101  17TH  ST    NW  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 TZ         

ROBERT  S  lACKSON   1133  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  


At.Kjuh 


WILLIAM  P  lACKSON  )R    lACKSON  i  lESSUP  PC  3426  N  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD  ARIINGTON  VA  22201 
ROY  r  lACOeSEN.  GNAU  CARTER  lACOBSEN  t  ASSOC  ,  INC   17/7  f  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Do 

k-. 
k. 

k.~ 
k„ 

k... 
Do.. 

JOSEPH) 
WALTER  K 
DANIEL  L 
MARGOL 
LESLIE  A 


IMG  AUMM  ASat.. 


AMERCMI  HKMRS  CONFERENQ 


EMPlOrtRS  COUNOL  ON  FLEXISIE  COMPOSATION 

n  piEsa  uTiuriES  auth  oe  the  city  oe  n  piero  et  al..- 

AMERICAN  PFTROIEUM  INST 


50000 

1.320.00 
60000 
117  50 
600.00 


21.634.12 

mw 

21.244  70 


5,000.00 

S.112I2 

SJJOOOO 


lACQUAY.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 
lAENICKE.  1619  MASSACHUSr^c  iv!    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
JAffE,  SUITE  401  1225  >NS'  AvINUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3S_ 

lAMES   1515  WILSON  BL.      ■-    s      >.  ,4  2'209 
lANKA.  1?25  l9rH  SI    NA  *A  •  s      s  DC  '0036 


lAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERKA   1000  CONNECICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAPANESE  AMiBiTAN  riTh'fNS  LEAGUE   Ufi^ '^i'""  "-"M  SAN  ERANCISCOCA  941U 

I  0E5TRY   A-',  -XNESSEEAVE   AiH-'-  -'  , '.      ,35 

EVELYN  lAK.        "        :;  MAJIKEI  SIREC   -s    -'-s     .     CA  94111 

JERRY  )  lAiiNoW'jA.   ..  t,  f  STREET  NW   AAif-iNi^i.s  uc  20006 

PATROA  A  lEEEERS  SUITE  209  1025  CONNEGICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JOSEPH  S  lENCKES.  SUITE  300  1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AV    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LINDA  lENCKES,  1750  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000o 

KEMPTON  B  lENKINS.  SUITE  702  1747  PfNNSYLVANU  »V£    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JENNER  t  BLOCK  ONE  IBM  PIA2A  CHICACO  II  SOf.:: 


N    ■    '0007 

'  •■><  A2  85003 „. 

^  -  ^  >M)SO(N  ST  lAlUUMSSQ  a  32301  .„ 

•.    -  AD  CHICACO  IL  60632   

■  ".    ■   20004  „ 


lAMES  C    if'SV.  ,«Aa  SI    NW  IVA  ,•■ 

lENNINCS      'I       •■   ;i,MON   111  WEST  Mi  s- 

CHRISL   ilN  -N        ►A  4  T  HOLE  UM  COIN. 

JERRYCHAM---      .      ■■A'ON  CO  3401  *     '- 

NANCY  H     ■     >'    :  'm  STREET    NW  IVA  ,•  ' 

GUY  E   lESlin   :.j..  A.iNiiN  AVE  SI   lOUli  Mi,  ,,. 

CHARLES  E   JOECKIL  IR    807  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINr.ION  DC  20024 

RONALD  P  JOHNSfN  SUITE  >0i  IS.'S  EYE  SS    NW  W»,',HtNCION  OC  20006 

B  GERALD  JOHNSON  '  •''  ma-na;-  :       .s"  -■.■.-     /,,.  .. 

CARET  WHNSON    ,  :    •      .      .        SA  as     s      s    .    )0OO6 Z 

aiffORO  I  jOHNsciN     .s. ►'..  M...'    -    -      s .-.     lis     ■■■'"  "" 

DAVID  H  WHNSON.  MISSlSSiW  ".IRttiUM  '^NCIl  ;.;  LAMAS  ufE  BLDG    PO  'BOX  42  IACTSOn'ms' 39205 
GEORGE  DEAN  lOHNSON  iR    lOMNSON  SMITH  AND  HIBEARO  PO  DRAWER  5585  SPARTANBURG  SC  29304 
Do 

H  BRADLEY  K)HNSON.  1920  N  SI    NA  *a.,h  si  '  N  [>;  20036  I.™ ™Z^ 

lESS  lOHNSON  )R    SUITE  200  102^    ;  nn-   '  ■       A^E    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  "~ """"" 

WELL   WHNSON  «75LENfANI  PIA.A     *    »  1 1  ■   WASHINGTON  X  20024  _    _1_ 

XWN  B   lOHNSON  ALABAMA  PHROt-   M    :,  s      ■  ij  BOX  4220  MONTOOKERY  AL  36i« 
JOHN  0  lOMNSON  sum  1014  9«:  ■'       NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

KENNE'"  A   lOHNSON  PILLS8URY  Lis  •"  MNN.A^KISMN  55*02 

i  «iA-N>  :'¥H'j,*i  PO  BOX  ;ooo.  ''lAKMNA  'I  hioi  Hi 


LAP"*  *   k»-n:.)»(   PO  BOX  300*1 

NA.N<  ;!  ^HN''..#(  .I'NN'-    -ASA   A, IS 

■A,  ■  >  '♦■N'<*l  .  .-.,  ■  SA  AA  1^  \ 
-N  ^Ay!     A     'i»^N'j-N     'i  .   S     AA  M  S'  '  ^ 

iPlNQR  A  XTHNSON  StJIU  4;,  .  ,.-'Mii. 
STANLEY  I  lOHNSON  1050  17TM  5'  SA  As.  ,■ 
SItPHL   ■  jOtiivjON.  THl  POtftS  ML«^  .... 


s  ':075 

'    NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

N  DC  20036  „ 

'-'H  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  ,_ 

s.i     '<A  *ASHINGTON  OC  20005 „ 

N.     N    ■    '1)036  _, 

-rj^  .:.^UT.  NW  WASHMCniN  K  20017. 


Snr. 

NA" 
M 

C'  ■■ 

[,.  . 

L>    ■ 
L'A'. 
M'  , 
f 
R  ■ 
SAS 

UC-A 

AMA 
NA' 
AM  - 
AM  - 


A  ■- s    SC  iFOR  US  CA8LESYSTEMS  MC) „ 

■■    ■  -'A    'STATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  INC.. 

.A      S       .  RP 

■  ■-  N  n  AL      ];;;; 

■  ss    -A  iWAY  COMPANY „. 

s  ^^.,.,liJ  .  .    

■  aEvSLOPMEHT.  Ma 

|»WARD  fUND  „ 

INC ., 

ANY 


VIS' 


.-.NA 


MOIEURSO  AVIATION) 


- 1  ■-         NION  Af L-OO 

-         'SASSN   „ 

■■'■'Jl*^  (EDfRATION _.     . 

ViN  _ 

..NAL   INC  (FOR  SOQCTE  MTIOIMLE  OtTUK  ET  DC  CaMn"  K 


ilACTUREB... 
'f  PENCE,  INC.. 


NATMNAL  PARKS  t  CONSERVATION  ASSOCMTHN .. 

SHAKlfE  CORPORAIION 
NA"    NA    A"""s     .-  MAS 
AM   ■    AS  s  ' 

AH'  ■.-   -A     ..  ■ 

His  s 
Ai-M  s 
AM       MS 

Cl-A-     .'.S 
SKM-   .  . 


■  'S 


ASSOOAIION  OF  AMERICA,  WC... 


M  SIC  OPtRAtOC  ASSN.. 

v.  ANY 

■   CO   „.„ ; 

i-utiUM  INST 


MWAM  WALKER  t  SONS  MC 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  MtSSSlPW  JiMfi" 
OtSAfiLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVCE  CORP 

STATE  Of  ALASKA  ...™™.™„ZZ  '  Z 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS    _ ..™™_ 

BOEING  MILITARY  AIRPlANf  OMPMIY .   _  .  ™ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST .„ 

MILLIKIN  t  COMPANY        „_  "" 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT   INC " 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS „ „    _ 

SHEll  01!  CO  ,.  .. 

AM:  =  'AN    •:     :  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SfCUMTY  ASSSTAKO"" 

AM"    AS        -     rOM  INSI 

XA.    -    --NisS'N'i  MEOCAl  GROUP 

PILLiBURY  COMPANY  


VOCAIIONAl  INDUSTRIAL  CLIJK  Of'  WtKiili; 

CONOCO  INC  '   " 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDUUtA)   \'ZZZ7Z'Z'Z"'ZZ 
NON  COMMISSK)NE0  OfFCJRS  ASSN  W  TM  ISA         „ 
PACE  RBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCIL  . 

TUIACO.  INC  .. "■■■ 

.  QUAY  AND  COMPANY  ifOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PiliEim)"WOi" 
.iGdAY  AND  COMPANY  ifOR  MUTUAl  INSURANO  COALITION) 


NOO 
16,02000 
1J>7S.00 


40000 
12J75.00 
4.19830 


145  50 
28490 
142  29 


1,84387 
21.63412 

"2,35049 


IOSlOO 


I2.S94.40 
17S.00 

mS) 


500.00 
O/XIOOO 

25316 
1S.SOO.00 


1.200.00 
4Sli8e 

$.417.04 


120.80 


71,244  70 
40  82 


267  78 
5.112  82 
3,626  72 

'  20,3(»45 
10,80000 

26,017  27 
54,860  46 
45000 
38,333  00 
5.058  70 
29,189  98 


14.271,40 
11124 


tO.19780 
8.519  29 


4.S00A) 

1.S0O.O0 

46.25 

4.70257 

4,70257 

I.400J0 

5275 

2.00000 

70.85 

5,00000 

2500 

25210 

60000 

5.62000 

26224 
83232 

1,754  70 


2.33980 
231,15 


349  58 
'»i47 


205.75 
3000 


Xorcniher  7.  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31163 


Orgai>«tio(\  o<  Indwidial  fil">g 


[nplo»«/aieiil 


Recapls 


Expenditures 


jMm?  C/0  lAW  sbSxX  AW41SSIW  OWNOL  11  WJPOHT 


^. -s .  -; Vll^f^^ffi^ JiJ'ywT7rSK S3«::::;:::;;:::::;;::::: 

A,       .-N'N    <bJE  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  7W<)f — ;■""; 

IamES  D  XJHNSION  1660  1  ;•    NA  AA.HN  '  N   .     .  ,f^f^^™,5  INC  PO  BOX  505O  GREENWICH  Ct  06836.. 
)OINI  CORPORATE  COMM  ON      -AN    .<. "  ■■       '"  INDU5IRll>,  iNl- i^.o."."."-^..?,.,..  ^,^,   ,,  rMii 

lOINT  IAS>   '■*''    ""■  "filKAi  HNAN.It. 

hErS  r":-^'"  ^'thSt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ALLAN  1^  XAi:.   .Mr  -  .!    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      „^  '^■',-— ,- 
rHARLIE  WJONES  SUITE  310  1150  1/TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.. 
(RNES   W  JONES   195    E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20306 
CfMlD  R  )«?ES  SUIT   810  20O0  L  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36.,,. 

lAN^SflONFSlR        10  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JS         0«     "oFRANKLInTswPO  box  2021  WNOKEVA  24022,. 

NMWLl  lONES  1620  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    -_.,^--; 

Kli  I    ONES    03    15TH  ST ,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

THEOOORE  L   lONES  3081  IIDDY  OR  BATON  ROUGE  LA  70896 
ri  mRY  N  10^   100(1  MNNEaiCUI  AVE    NW,  #1200  W7 

DE  OTO  )0RW^9  mmviKm  ave  .  st  washiw;ton  dc  20003 

lAMfS  V  lOROAN  I    PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202 

m  C  J(»GEN«H  ■6534%NG  VALLEY  0R1«WEXA,MWA  VA  22312 

JEFFREY  H  JOSEPH   1615  M  ST    '■"""'"  "^ 

ARDON  8  JUDO  )P 


SH!'.'.  y 
AS.V>  f' 
MIC"  .tN 
UlA"  ■.'■ 
A5S>  '■' 
«NS-A. 


^IMt'ANY  -j:- 

is  ■   -'  eROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS.  WC.. 

s  ,  .LiATED  GAS  CO    

SNA"    Nt.    N' 


"RAaORS  Of  AMERICA,. 


50000 

"i'SioSi  - 


3.600.00 


NW  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  10062 


PNN''"^'^" 


AVE    NW  #3,0  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .,. ....;^..^-..-""- 

s.A  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #312  WASHINGTON  OC  20037.. 

-M-s      ;    33  77WEST4bTHST  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 

.:^:WA'S^  S^^TE  1000  wASHiNGTONDc  20006:::::::;;:::; 


ROBERT  E  lULlANl  i ,  ■  - 
BYRON  E  KABOT  i;  J-.  ■ 
GEiAKAOAfl.  1750  ^SI»!' 
LINDA  HELLER  KAMM,  17'; 

.."Ai?^-  -  KAT2   160  WATER  ST   N^A  ""i 
•A-  N  •  W  KAIZ  8283  GREENS- 
...-.'.   KAVANAUGH  SUITE  8L. 
HAYE,  SCHOLER,  HERMAN,  HAYS  &  MANiiuh 

Rimm  F  KEATING  SUITE  M2  1211  CbtiNECTICUT*^  

5S     ttAIMC'  72     5TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

SSiARD  B  WCK  5'    S  FLOWER  ST  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90071         - • 

"l  KEEfT-444  N  cimOL  STREn,  #711  W«HNGTON  DC  20001 

Do ::::;;::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

inyPH^li  KEtEtR  SIHTE  lOM  1825^  •**  WASHINGTON^  20006 

J^^  'iEE^"i™lrrr.N»L  xii;-  ^:'*r:'  l  '^r.^--z::zz 


ow'n: 

AM;-' .IN 
MAN  vt;' 

ASi«'  '•■ 
SP'>-- 
A..  IN  '. 
AP't.A  - 

R!>na;' 

NA"'.iNA 

hA!-"'',*: 

li    r.' 

E,;  "'JN 

SC'  "-■■' 
Ci"'     ■  ' 

CHAMr- 

Dt':..:- 
LC  IN,: 
|N":tSf 
h;t,'- 
f"."  ' 
v.; 
f'''.  ■  ■ 


65  CORPORATK)N - 

,.Ni    INC     — 

[RSASSN.  INC 

NTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA .. 


NSURERS,, 
iMPANY 


:,  OF  AMER 

.'  COMPANY 

•A'.  COUNOL 

I     ,isaoRATK)N , 


-   M 
-M 


10038  

;ANVA  22102 „„, 

N'  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70005...__^..;,^.  ■■ 
,5 1  SI :  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHIKGTOtI  K  20005 .. 


AA.)".N. 


«ilTH  KEENLY  SUITE  500-D  5775  PEACH 
H[IM  KEHOE.  317  FINNSYLVANIA  AVI ,  Si  AA 
JEFFERSON  D  KEITH,  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  .  .■ 
IWe  RT  H  KELUN,  5775  PEACHTREE^DUNW  - 
KELLER  4  HEOMWl,  1150  17TH  STREET  NA 

CANDAK  KELLER  624  9TH  ST  i!i"SSi*^S^"*  "^"^^^ 

0ONA13  W  KELLER.  601  )ff«l«'S.SSS!L'y?!Kt 

:Ci  M  STREET  NW  l»ASM1HGI0N  OC  20036 


J^NTAGA  30342,... 


•JWIAGA  20342 

JN  OC  20036 - 


i-S 


. :    : -MAliN'suTlE  1110  1875  EYE  ST    |«  "•SHIWTON  DC  20M6 
■i   ..     ■.    1025  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

>|    if'  PO  BOX  1417049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313  ^^^  

^-Vn  G  ttU.«Jt   1835  K  ST ,  NW.  #515  WASHINGTON  DC_20006^ 


-..Di.;^  t  .iTiNfB   inni  HlNNEaiCijT  AVE    NW   #1120  WASHINGTON  OC  20U6...... 

B^^  «ul'      1  'KKnuTnW  SUIT!  802  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 
(API  KTIIY  801  18TH  STREn  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  


Do., 

Do,. 
Do,. 
Do 

Dc 


NA  WASHINGION  DC  20006 


l^^i   ffi[cK^^^5^^?Ni;^rp[^ATw'sU,IEMS0-V-ASH.NCION  ^  2«.24  , 

i^«NNE0".  P0"mx  3576  E^ -iW***"  «  «^'^-GlbN-OC-^^ 

CORNELIUS  B  KENNEDY  S«"l  9^  ««U' «.S  JToN  ^S^  "■■'■" 

MICHAU  E  KENNEDY.  195' (STREET  JWWASHIN(^DC20M^^ 
IFRFMIAH  I  KENNEY  JR      2IM  FL     100  15TH  51    NW  WASf 
IWR  B  KENNEY   1825  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


'BRENDAN  KENNY.  \m  NEW  YORK  AVE    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


)H  KENT  KENT  4  O'CONNOR  1919  PfNNSYiyANIA  AVE 

Do __;_ 

oo;:;;.;:::.T:r.:"::r_- — 

Do zzzz 

PAUL  A  KERSCHNER,  IMS  «  S^KE^;  •**  ^JSJ*^^ 
ROeERT  M  «TCHEL  777  14TH  ST  ,  NW  WASWUGTW  OC  20005 
SmRI  W  KEYES  PO  BOX  3999  SEATTLE  WA  98124 
?AmlH   A  K£Y«R   16201  ST    NW   #703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Km  fl^DCOMPWY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142. 
.Sn!BKir200  PARK  AVE   NEW  W  NY  1016  .... 

mm\  CARROU  KICAK.  1711  »l«'„S'^Alt'W^WWVA  22314^ 
I'lmlBf  '    (IIRNAN    «'■'  FIRS'  SIREH    Si  WASHINGTON  DL  2U0UJ 
TOIR'  A    xK    Vn  i  STPlil    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6 
mUfWIAN  F.-J005    INC    l-'C   BOX  fe9  WAlWOPTh  w:  -...54 
jANIi.  ,    «i;i'    f  ■;   BOX  ->b'?^  NORFa*  v»  '-' 
RCjetB'A  :    MMBAi. 
BCHARt  H    WMBiR',' 

MMBi»'.><iAR»  acf 
lAMEC .  MMBu  ;:? 

jiNi  MMMilMAN    :.■ 

mm  i  SPAiDiNt  :'-: 
AjBPi'  C  WNt  .t;; 

i>APU"  :    KINC    :55C  « 


NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... 


■     ^TN  STRlil    NW    #8C:   WASHINGION  DC  ?(»«5  ,— 

i.Mc'wiLSON  BOUlivARC  SUl'l  :7X  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

\v   HOPIH  LAW   STRii'  NiiNAH  Wl  54956  ;_•• 

OTNNin-iaTAVl    NW   #<;:AASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WNNsflVANlA  AVE     Si  WASHINGION  OC  20003 

' CTREE'    KW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0006 - 

m'sTRir  NW  #609  WASHIn:iON  K  20006 - 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ."'OOOf  

II  fcOClt 


;  A "  A  'I '  ■ " 

'^'^t,''  sM  "  AN   I'  WRIGHTSviiiEBEACH;*; 

■     .MMtRa  Of  !H[  US — 

»      "PifS  INC 

■MW- ORGANIZING  COMM,  FTAl,. - 

■Ni    .a;.;  "LiMPANV      

-,  ;as  I  A.,.. XIATION  01  AMERICA,  INC 

;s:.    -    ,    A 


1,250.00 

9,00OJI0 

300.00 


U.608.99 
180.00 


2561.71 
15000 


18SJ0 

Isojio 

78818 
5.000.00 


;  S,.     » 


,Ar,A.  ."    & 


1,  JACOBS  (fOR  INVESTMS  MORTGAGE  IHSURANCE 
JACOBS  (FOR    LAWYERS  TITU  INSURANtt 


247.50 

■'i.iM.« 

1J65J00 


80.70 


37,25 


8.750.00 
156,00 


.jNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.  AROO.. 


SA":,.  'I 
COSMt'i. 
AMERICAN 
CHRIS  CifAH 


.  -FEE  SUGAR  &  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  INC.)... 

.'•:m'.         — 

,    iA  -ANT  ASSN,  INC 

A,  •  I  a;,.,xiation - 


iNDuS'i<it: 


OOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

ELSEVIER  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLISHERS 

ANHEUStt  p.'S.-   'iMSANItS  INC... 


NATIONA. 
SUPERIOi-    '. 
KEEFE  COMiAN 
THE  KEEF;  X 
KEEFE  COMFAN 


ASSN 


t  AMFF-iCAN  fAMIlY  Ufl  ASSURANCE  CO) 

-    X*DAut  INSTITUTE) 

"IF  AESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP) 

NATIONAL  aiUNCk  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  PRODUCTION _... 

BfCHTEl  F>nwiFi  CORPORATION  _     - - - 

^5b"r.  „    ".  EN  CX    'OR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOL) 

EN';iRONMiS"A.  F«:iiiC<  INSTITUTE - - 

NATIffNA    F>(-"   'XiN"i^'l  ASSN       —  . - — 

R*w;   »l    "n."X    FOB  iCALORIE  CONTTOl  COUfOl) 

AM'BICAN  INi'-i-u-F  :'F  MERCHANT  SHIPPING     

LAN[  MOeiLi  COMMUNICATIONS  COUNOL      

SPfCIAiTI  ADVtRTISING  ASSN  INTL 

UTILITIES  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COUNOl  .i^- - 

GfWUF  HEAJH  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA,  WC 

QUINTANA  PTPafUM  CORF     

COMMON  CAUSi  

TIMES  MIRROP  COMPANY  

AVCt  COPF  " " 

NATIONAL  ASSti  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES,  MC 

AMERICAN  ACAD[M<  OF  ATjAP'ES         

CHEMiaL  SPfCiA.-lF:  »''M  ASSN     

SEARS  ROEBOCf  an:  a  

paRAI»:EC  VETFliANS  OF  AMtPH>      — 

coMMUNiyTioNS  SA'F.Ln  co«f^>f<4Iio« 

,  REPUBLIC  STEt.  COP'-  " 

■'  r  AoouHof mSi'  'OP  SMITH  gARNF«  HARRIS  .f>v,am' 'ii'cby;:; 

Cl^ti  i  bSeS    fo«  TO-OIA  MOTOP  SAiiS,  USA.  

■  -jf:.  M  FREEMAN  ASSOQATES  INC   ^ 

HE.LEFi    EHRMA7.    WHrS  i  MUULIFFL 

MANVUd  CORPORATION  

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SOOT"       .._j^. 

WORLDWIDE  INF'DRMATION  RES0URv,ES.  MC _. 

ALLlANO  FOP  FREE  ENTERPRISE         

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA    INC  

^c;^SiN\'^rT«^NAD..NTirErHDi™-Saiii--«a: 

^OOATEC  GENERAL  CONTRAHORS  0-  AMERICA  

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP  

NATIONAl  BROADCASTINC  I-  INC       ,.._ 

AiR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  0*  AMERICA      - -•- 

AMERICAN  DENTAi  HVQIENIS^S  ASSN    - — 

AMERICAN  SUPP'.'  ASSOCIATION         ^. - 

AMERICAN  WAifEHOUSEMENS  ASSCOATWM 

CfS  CONTINENTAl  

'OOUlD  INC  _^. 

MOTOS  CARRIER  LAWYERS  ASSN,,, 


1,65000 
3862 


6.647,49 


110.00 
10.00 


79949 
1150 


114J5 


7S0J00 


15.00 


7.000.00 
2.200.00 
6.000.00 


26000 
35385 

■270.6b 


62500 

3.403,45 
3.299,99 

■■4.624.98 


30000 


330,10 

lOM'i'S 
139  70 
65  00 
8530 


2,500,00 
1.500,00 

m'u 

50000 
7.888  50 
1.250.00 

■■2.'5d6'6b 
mixi 


300.00 


. ... 


600 
17506 


354  76 


30000 


AMERICAN  ASSOOATJON  Of  RETIRED  PERSOtlS.. 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

BOEINt  COMPANV  

BECHTli  POWER  CORPORATION 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLi              __  ^^ 
POIATC  CHIP  SNAO  F'OOD  ASSOOATION             ... 
INTERNATiONAl  UNION  OF  pOLCI  ASODA  lOtB.. 
NATIONAl  ASSN  V  MANUFACTURERS 


2.500.00 
5.50000 
2,807  39 
3.883.62 

786.6o' 

3.000,00 

■mis 


1.01629 
1,399  78 

28764 

1.17448 

njilk 


80.00 


NORFOLK  S<OCT'rtERN  i:»«f^'«5  ^■,— ••' 
AMSRiaN  CONSU.TINC  ENGINEERS  COUNOL. 
MMBEROaXAR"  'CORP  


AMERICAN  INSURANa  ASSN  , 
CONGRESS  WA'Ch 


NATWNAl  CLU6  ASSOCIATION        „.^-.— ■ 
AMERK>N  COUNO,  Of  .ifi  INSURANCE,  MC.. 

WALGREEN  CO 

1  US  AIR,  IHC 


87500 
2.644.20 


541,63 
13.383.50 


3312*8 


380.00 

r,bdo.6o 


1.341.48 


31161 


O  )N(  .  R  FSSK  )\  A  I     R I  (( )R !)_»{(  )l   SE 


.V 


ovcm 


tu'. 


198J 


0r|Mi2ltion  or  Imtwitul  nni 


W  RUSSOl  RNG.  SUITE  400  i;30  RHOOC  ISLMD  AV(    NW  WUHINGTON  DC  ?003(.. 
DMKl  I  nCSUY  1730  NOOm  lYNK  SlWtl  #400  WJNCrON  V«  ?2?09 
lOGfRP  mNCarr,  lOWl  ROCKVUK  PWI  9ni>viHi  urn  '"»-' 
FRAKK  )  UMSY.  444  N  CAPITOl  STRtF'   i*  *A  .  v 
IMNE  K  MMCY.  #408  1015  ISTH  ST    na  a).  -  v 
MUCU  y  UNTEII.  1600  mSM  BOUl!v«/(i    * 
aOlW  ANW  nR8Y   Itl9  1  $TR([T  NW   #60C  A^ 
NffiY.  Qua.  SCHWARTZ  t  TUOHiY  PC    SUIII 

AWX  G   WIW  II     1900  PfWKVLVAKIA  «Vt    HW  WMHINCIOtI  DC  ?006« LJZ~~" 

lOH*  «  MRU.  BINGHAM  MM  t  rxXJtD  :t  rfDfl)*!  ":   BfKrON  MA  0?1I0 

PAUt  G  WW  IB    SUUIVA'"  •.  *  "  •      -  xv  '..i    IW  *ASHIlilGrC»t  iic  TOO*     .. 

SAILY  AftH  KIRHPATRKJ  ,     w  *.     '..       ■,*,<■      s       s    <    .'[kXIS 

WUKPATRia!.  LOtXHAUT.  Mk..  _.-_:..■:::■  :.  .  h.„..-.   .^..  «  ^I ,  KW  WASMMCION  OC  200JS 


■     XXII  

s  VA  77Tm 

'    '0036 
MARYLANO  ArtNU(   S  W  MASMWGION  DC  MH4.. 


Od. 
Oo. 
Oo 
Do 


MRIIN.  CAItfKU  t  OATMG.  SUTTI  tOO  MM  CONWaCUT  AVENUF  NW  WASHINGTON  K  VttH  ... 
ROMRT  A  RIRSHWR   1619  MASSACHUSfOS  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0036 
RICHARO  I  KLASS,  Un  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

Do  . ;;••••; 

RICHARD  P  WtfMAN.  2005  MASSACHUStTTS  AVf    HW  WASHINGTON  K  200% 

RICHARD  A  WINt  650  INKPfNDfNCt  AVE    SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

KlINf   UNOPf  i  WOJOAA.  INC    355  H  21Sr  STREfT   #105  CAMP  Mill  PA  170li  

WILIIAM  I  KlINEfElTER  815  16TH  ST    NW  SUIT!  706  WASHINGTON  K  20006..    .  . 

GlfNN  KNAPP  773  DARTMOUTH  AW   SAN  CARIOS  CA  94070 

OANIEl  F   KNISE   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

RUTH  E   KOeElL  SUITE  202  600  MARYIAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  TOOM  .. 

THOMAS  G  KOBUS  SUITE  350  2000  «  ST    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20006        .  .    ..  _ 

BRAOCEY  R  KOCH   ISOO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WA<-HINCI0N  OC  ?0«136        .    . 

GEORGE  W  AOCH,  1010  WISCONSIN  AVf    N*    «-      *■      S'sv       "7 

LEONARD  THOMAS  KOCH  950  1  ENFANT  P<..A  '     a  a  .      >.      '.    . 

PAfRCXC  KOCH,  1724  MASSACHIIS!^';  ».  ■■       sa  a       s      s    .       ,  jj" 

STANlfirE  KOIBE  IR     1'      ■■  a      -■   •.      sa  a  .      ■.      •.  " 

MICHAEl  S  KOCEDA  SUITl  sa  a       ■.      s  "  [    [    .'  ..       " — 

NCHOIAS  KOMINUS   1001  !    n-.  va  a:      s      ■,    .  '    "  "ZZT"™™™"        

DIANE  f  KOOKEN   1800  R  SIRU:   N*  WAShiNuIjN  iX  ;\A«J|)  ...'."""."      ™„ 

STEPHEN  KOCIAN  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20OO6  '      ~~""'''7~ 

EuaNE  P  K0(^  SUITE  600  SOUTH  1120  20THSIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  dCXIOSt  '"''     '      ..!""" 

STEVEN  KOPPfRUD.  1701  N  n  MYER  DRIVE  ARllNGION  VA  22209  ~ 

HORAa  R  KORNEGAY   1875  I  ST,  NW,  #800  WASHINCION  OC  20006  

KENNETH  S  KOVACK  815  l6rH  ST    NW   #706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
JOAN  M  KOVAllC  SUIH  600  21  OUPONT  CWaE  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
Do 

Do  

PATRICIA  S  K02I01,  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  Nl  07(54 '"Z^ZZI".  

MYIK)  S  KRAIA.  1608  K  ST    NW  WASHINCION  OC  20006      '   ~ "~  

THOMAS  G  KRAJEWSKI,  SUITE  1100  1828  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

AMOS  KRAMER   KANSAS  PtlROlEUM  COUNOl  SUITE   1414  MERCHANTS  BANK  BIDG  IIH  (  lACXSON  SIS   TOKilA  JiS 
6661? 

lOSEPH  H  KRAMER  HI  IHE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007  .™._„ 

STEPHEN  W  KRAUS,  1850  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2M06  " 

RAYMOND  ROGER  KRAUSE  SUITF  2700  lOOO  WIISON  BlVD  ARllNGION  VA  2J209 .-— ~~-.... 

lEFfREY  KRAUSS   1350  PICCARD  DRIVE,  #304  ROCXVIUI  MO  20850 

KROGER  COMPANY   1014  VINE  SI  CINONNAIl  OH  45201  " " 

lAMES  C  KRONE,  1152  HASIETT  ROAD  PO  SOX  99  HAS(.£TT  Ml  41140  '. 

ARTHUR  I  KROPP  2029  K  SIRE  EI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

K  H  KRUKE   1776  MASSACHUSEns  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PHIUPKUGIER   II  DUPONICIRClf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

llOYDR  KUHN   1725DfSAlESSI    NW  WASHINGTON  Oi:  20036 

THOMAS  R  KUHN  410  FIRST  ST ,  SJ  WASHINGTON  DC 

lUOITH  KUNOfSKY  530  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

ESTER  KUR2  SUIT!  412  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  K  MWl 

OANIEl  M  KUSH,  1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20Oii2 

GARY  lAY  KUSHNER  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

HENRY  I  KUSS  IR,  1426  lAOY  BIRO  DRIVE  MUEAN  VA  22101 

KUIAK,  ROCX  t  HUK.  1101  CONNKTICUI  AffNU.  NW  WASNWGION  OC  20036 

Oo     _ 

Oo     " 

Oo ,.     " 

Do      

«W«J»1!IN  ATOlt  CORE"  PO  BOX  5220  KWAJAUIN  EBfrt  HARSHAll  ISIAN 
'     -  ■•      SUIT!  501  1346  CONNEHICUI  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

-  y  s-'.     y  •.    IMRIIIME  COMMinEE,  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20001 
'     -  -      N      .N  .N  Of  NORTH  AMERK>,  AflCK),  90)  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINCION  K  20006 
WSkFH  I  lAUl,  .025  CONNEaiCUT  AV!NU!   NW   #214  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
lOHN  0  LACOTO  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
BRUa  C  lAOO  IR ,  1776  K  SIRiil   NW  WASHINCION  CC  20006 
ROBERT  A  LAOIG  SCOn  PIA2A  PHILADElPHIA  PA  191  :;• 
WAlt!R  LAESSIG.  1101  VIRMONI  AVENUi    NW    #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
SANDRA  I  lAFEVRE.  2500  RIVA  ROAD  SE  ANNAPOllS  MO  21401 

SARAH  M  LAIRO   1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ~ 

ERIC  I  lAITY   1800  FIRST  NAIKJNAl  BANK  BIDG  DALLAS  TX  7520?  " " 

Oo  

ROMRT  IAMB  210!  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINCION  DC  23037  "'~ 

OAVIDM  f   lAMBERT   1000  POTOMAC  SIREil  NW  #332  SUITE  900  WASHINCION  K  JOW'"" 

OAVIO  »  LAMBiRI  1030  15IH  SI    NW  SUIT!  964  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

MARCY  lAMBOURN!   ;7M4IH  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .,  _.     

STEPHEN  K  lAMBRICHI,  ONE  BUSCH  PLACE  SI  LOUIS  MO  63118 

LAMON  ELROO  i  HARKIEROAO  2500  PEACHIREE  CENTER    CAIN  lOWER  229  PEACHIRtE  STREfl  N(  ATLANTA  GA  30043 
VIRGINIA  A  LAMPUY,  1225  19IH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  200J6 
Do 

oi „ L_;™.;;..„;.....::z;z;;:::: 

Do 
L  CHARLES  LANOGRAf   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036" 
THOMAS  M   lANOIN    1500  SPRING  GARDEN  SI  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 
LANDS,  COHEN  SINGMAN  AND  RAUH,  1019  19IH  SIRIEI,  NW  »  500  WASHINGTON  OC  20031 

Do 

Do  

KARL  S  lANOSIROM,  510  N  EDISON  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 
BRua  ALAN  LANDY   2700  VIRCINIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINCION  OC  20037 

Oo         

Oo    

LANE  (  EOSON.  PC.  SUIH  400  SOUTH  1800  M  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC iOIUS.. 

Do _. 

Do :  ,!Z"Z!Zz~z!"!";;! ~  "■" 

AlBfRI  t  LANE,  sum  537  1377  K  SIRtfT,  NW  WASHWGTOn'K  m^'i"'"!! 

Oo  


EnpkiyB/Ckail 


ERE EPORI  MCMORAN  NC 

HAIIONAl  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  /)$»„ 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

IWtN  OQA!;!  NfYVSPAPflK    INf 

AM' -t'/N  AA'-t^WA'       «t-i     .»■■       N< 


tw- 


•.  ¥■ 


:  «M  s 


■  *i  R  CO       

■  •  BOSTON 

•1  ^JE      .  ..„ _.., 

>•■   HSURERS 

•    .NCACfNOB    

^.  ^  YORK 

*PORATION  iiMna"! 

"«  Of  NEW  YORK 


kANSPORIAimSHSIBI. 


30000 
14.400  00 


LxpenAtiffcs 


mm 


*.    V     <,j     Si    -«N«  Of  NEW  ORLiANS 

CLK.-*.:.  .<  lUFtmAN  k  JAPANESE  NATWNAl  SHIPOWNERS'  ABN 

NAIWNAl  lORtSI  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

DGA  INIl   INC  IFOR  DIR  INTL  AfF  Of  IHE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ARMEMEWSl 

OGA  INIERNAWINAI.  INC  (FOR   SOOETE  NAIWNALE  DETUDE  EI  M  CONST  DC 

MOTEURSO  AVIATION) 
ASSOCIAIION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

COUNCIL  Of  AOIV!  INDEPENDENT  0^1  i  GAS  PRODUCERS  .Z^.Z"!  "ZZ"" 
GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORPORAIKW 
UNITED  SIEELWORKERS  Of  AMER  '  ZZ 


ASSOCIATED  CENCRAl  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA 

FARMERS  EDUCAIIONAl  i  COWRAIIV!  UNION  Of  AMCRCk. 

NAIIONAl  PARKING  ASSOCIAIION 

NATIONAl  PJRAl  F-JCRIC  COOPERAIIV!  ASSN 

(,t  .    ^-  V  •,    1      ...■  Of  »M!RK>,  nC 

f""   ■■    ■  'i  CORPORATION 

N«      ■-■■.         .jN  ASSN    INC 

AMtRHJU)  iNi;  k»  ARLMIIiCTS 

NAIK3NAI  COUNOl  ON  SYNIHTIK;  FUELS  PRODUCTION 

u  s  cane  sugar  rifiwrs  assn „  . 

bankamerk:a  corpo<»ion 

Afn;io 

union  PAClfIC  CORP 

AMERICAN  FEED  MANUfACTURtRS  ASSN  . . 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE  ,  ,,,  " 

UNITED  SUEIWORKERS  Of  AMER  

lAfT   SIEniNIUS  1  HOlLlSIER  iFOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANO  OfSIRCi)" 

lAH  STETTINIUS  i  MOILISIER  (FOR  2IMPR0  CORP) 

lAn  SIEniNIUS  t  HOlLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  COMPANY) 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

COOPERATIVE  LEGAUE  Of  THE  USA  '.  .'~  '"''"''"T', 

MUfnCAH  PEIRasUM  INSI 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATION) 
AMERICAN  COUNCU.  Of  LIFE  INSURANa.  MC 

nw.  »c 

N/MmM: _ 


I.37S0O 
633 


SMOG 

"2;'4tO^Sb 


S?00 
1.011 76 

■sic  02 


20000 


14768 


tejoooo 

10000 

2M.bb' 


7.t».M 


9^.73 


ROSES,  mc 

NATIONAl  SOOfTY  Of  PROfESSlONAl  ENGINEERS 

HKHWAY  USERS  FED  FOR  SAFETY  1  M0BIIII> 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  TEACHERS 

AfROSPAQ  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC 

AMERICAN  NUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

SXRflA  ClUfi 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa  Of  IHE  U  S 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY     . . 

ASSOCIAIION  Of  LOCAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCIfS.. 

FIRST  NATKINAI  BANK  OF  OMAHA 

HAYES  INC 

MflROPOllIAN  ATLANTA  RAPID  TRANSIT  AUTMORrlif'I 

RONALD  f   ROBINSON 


MANVILLE  SERVia  CORPORATION 

IDS  CORPORAIION 

MOIOROU,  INC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY 

NAIKTNAL  ASSN  Of  RUl  ESTATE  INVESTMtNT  ffiUSIS.  INC 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  CO  t  AFFIIIAIES ._  .™ZI 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  IHE  US 

DEMINEX  U  S  OIL  CO  ..    ._     '  " 

TtXASGUlF  INC  _ 

AMERICAN  PflROLFUM  INST _ 

FEOERAIWN  EMPLOYMENT  »  OWORIO  SBMOii.T.'Zr" 
AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN  _     „  _. 

NAIKJNAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  " 

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  iNC 

NATCNAL  ASSN  Of  PENSION  CONSULTANTS  t  ADMINISTRATORS 
OCA  INIERNAIONAl  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) 

OCA  INTERNAIKJNAl  INC  (FOR  DIR  INTL  AFF  OF  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ARMEMENR) 
DGA  INTERNAIKJNAl   INC  (FOR   SOCIEIE  NAIKINAIE  DETUDE  EI  DE  CONST   K 
MOTEURSO  AVIAnON] 

OGA  INTERNAtlONAl  INC  (FOR  SOFREAWA) ..„ 

UBOfUF,  LAMB,  LEI8Y  t  MACRAE  ...  .  

SMTHUME  CORP  " — — 

AMERICAN  SOOETY  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  J  PUBllSHERS  

CDUNOl  OF  CREATIVE  ARTISTS,  LIBRARIIS  t  MUSIUMS  

NFL  PUYERS  ASSOCIAIION     

GfOTHERMAL  RESOURKS  INTl.  INC.. 

BAL  CO 

CRYOGENK:  VACUUM  lECHNOlOGY  CO... 


SJS5.77 

XitUAl 

137  JO 


3M.00 


SI299 

saw 


»S6 


1.I00M 

■■|4,44"ui" 

I.H000 

3J4O0O 

300.00 

1X73 


fum 

20i7 


IMOO 
2.00000 

1  50000' 

1,25000 

337  50 

16.43600 
6.750  00 
2,U50O 
10,89996 
2,00000 
1.00000 
4.44174 


3726 

MOli 

■■■'itoc 


2520 
40516 
142  00 


1975 
2,6«17 
2,030  58 


Cmr  Of  BALTIMORE 

COUNOL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOniEill 

CfHERAl  ilECTRC  CREDIT  CORP 

NAIIONAl  LEASED  HOUSING  ASSN 

MCDCOM-HHC 

PtOPlE  OPPOSED  10  ENERGY  LOBBY    rmi'IZ 


1.251  00 

625  00 

64  00 

16,500  00 

2,125  00 

ijiob^iio' 

3.75631 
9.00000 
9  00000 
5,000  00 

5.000  DO 
1.25000 

"imW 


530W 


i.SO0.00 
2S0.00 

1,50000 
20000 


nooo 

4.0OO.OO 


4S0.0O 


1950 

"""inii 

56500 

'jJ03.i7 

mi 

2.297  67 


16.536  69 

21.165  84 

5000 

4500 

1275  75 


9.65 

isi'sb 

1.154.19 
1*4.71 


1200 


Xovemher  7.  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOISE 


31165 


Organizitnc  oi  Individual  Filing 


RCHARO  F  LANE,  1957  E  STREET  NW  WAShinGT*  OC^  20006 


SA    A' 


:-  wt'u'NGTON  DC  20006 - ~ 

■  N  DC  20036 -...- 

WASHINGTON  K  20036 !.""" 

,:  VA  22160 — 

s  X  20016 


lElGHTON  W  LANG  1825  ff 

ROBIN  W  LANIER,  1000  CONV 

CLIFFORD  LAPLANTl    ""'  ',i'- 

WILLIAM  L  LARSEN 

RtEDE  LARSON,  8.      -■':. 

JAMES  lASAU,  50:  ■  *  -    "■ 

LASALLE  NATIONAl  !■"■ 

MCHALL  LASHBROO' 

K)HN  LASUR   ;90<;  M  /m;' 

LATHAM  WATKINS  i  HILLS  SUlU  1200  )  J 

LOUIS  F   lAUN  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YC*  ^^ 

CHARLES  B  LAVIN  JR    1016  20TH  STREET  na  AAon,s,-jN  DC  20036 

JOAN  ^f"  -JIVOP   1957  E  STRtn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


SA    Ai 


^  DC  20036... 


A^   -  S 
S'A 


:v  -  "kL  Art  NW  waswngton' Dc'idiiS' ' 


:  :220? 

WASHINGTON  DC  2C036. 

•   -^zv.     


NC!  1515  WILSON  ' 
s  :       ;a-  s  :   1730  RHODE  !';.-•.    -     '■■^ 
,    ■!.,.■-    /.A  ,  s   .73C  M  S^Rtr   N^  a:  "S  ■ 

mii'i  »  .■       ■  •  ■  ■"•*  •'   ■  ■-■■''  ■ 

LLAD7INC  •■■  ■        """■■ 

LEAGUE  0(  ^..r„fVA  y..-  ■-J..,:--  -_-  ;  ;, 
LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  u  i  w3C  III  . 
LEAGU!  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE,  2197  LAKE  TAHOE  B. 
THOMAS  B  LEARY  HOGAN  t.  HARTSON  815  CONNEC   - 

ROBERT  LEiiCRtR.  1250  I  S™En,N*:i|i5M  - - 

[Kl^i^JAS^sT^S^EW^^MSTTNWwT^IIIGTSK 
Oo 


LN-L 


A  •   ►«  NY  10271 - 

.t  tAWENTO  CA  95814 _ 

•  •.  .'    ;'0036    — ". 

,TH  LAKE  TAHOE  CA  95731 

SA  AtiHINGTON  OC  20006 


Do. 

Oo-. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


TERRY  L  iinmLMiHdiisdk^  — 

lOSfPH  L  LEFIZINGtR  900  4TH  AVE  SEATTLE  V»A  98164 - 

ELIZABETH  LEMOND,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  W*SHINGTON  DC  20036         ~ 

lYNEnE  B  LENARO   1800  M  STREET  NW   #700S  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „■— ■■-;-;;;r;v ■■ 

PAUL  A  LEN2IN1  CHAIwIn  W)FF  AND  PAUL  1825  I  SIREEI,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 


BEn>  J»NE  LEONARD  PO  BOX  i'- 
EARL  T  LEONARD  jR  ,  PO  DRAWi- 
KAY!  CONNIFF  LEONARD,  SUITE  5; 
LAW  OFFICE  OF  JERRIS  LEONARD  " 
LLOYD  LEONARD   1730  MSI.  NW  At 
RODNEY  E  LEONARD.  1146  19TH  S 


"419      

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  iiioo's!!!"! 

»j020  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 


Ks  LEFWn  )V    0       TH  STREET,  NW,  #400  WWHINGTON  DC  20006 ^ 

LERCH  4  01 ,  INC,  1030  15TH  STREET,  NW  #840  WASHNGION  DC  20005 .>.- •■• 

R«>IAR°DL  LESHER.i615Hn,NWWASHINpN^DC;0M2;:::Z: 

DALE  LESTINA.  1201  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^  ........^™^.;^.^...^....""---"^v^ 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMINGTON  MARTIN  i  OPPENHEIMER.  SUITE  1001  815  CONNtCTKUT  AVE.,  NW  INASHINGTON  K  20006. 

ROBERl'jOHN  LEVERING.  1730  M  ST    NW,  #610  WASHipON  KJOO'sVIZ'Z - 

SR  LEVERING,  100  MARYLAND  AVFNiiF   NF   WASHINGTON  DC  20002 - — 


At 


MORRIS  I  LEVIN,  1050  17TH  SI    N*  " 
BARBARA  W  LEVINE,  1015  15TH  i'- ■"   sA  a;  -  s 
HARRY  LEVINE  JR    777  14TH  SI    N*  At  -  s  '  n    ' 
KENNETH  S  LEVINE  SUITE  220  1201  PENS  ■   .-v  i  ' 
LESLIE  LEVY  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREE'   "•*  *-  •■  ■ 
E   OAVIO  LEWIS   1401  WILSON  BLVD,  #,      -'    N 
MICHAEL  R  LEWIS  1133  15TH  SI ,  NW  S:. 
l»i:-HAPr.  :.FW:E  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  a. 
-   -■  s    ;a-   a '2   1410  N  3R0STR!i'  ■      -   ' 
■s         •     s   Ji5  16THSTREn  NW   »     ■  At  -  ■■ 

Ah..aV  .   .-..:a  301  aEVtlAND  AVE    ;A   .ts'  s     -  ;; 

HlRBlRI  LlEBtNSON,  1604  K  SI    NW  WASHlN&iON  X  iHM    

SANDRA  COH!N  LIEBERMAN,i775  K  STREET   NW  WASHIWTON  DC  20066":1J 

WILLIAM  C  LI!N!Sai,  238  lOTH  SI .  SE  **SHINGTONCC  20003 

DUKE  R  LIGON   1575  EYE  STRtn.  NW.  #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

ROSS  W  LILIARO  2100  CHARTtRBANK  CENTER  KANSAS  QVI  MO  64105^       .^^^. 

PiCMARC  A  UUWtST  SUIT!  50C  109C  VERMONT  AV!    NW  WASHNGION  DC  20005....... 


'^36    

N  DC  20005  

j005    

NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

iN  DC  20OO1  

.»  22209 

NGTON  DC  20005 

SA  A!  HiNGION  DC  20036 ~.. 

■  I       ■ .  ^•'"fNIX  U  85002 —. 

M06 


-i   Ml 

■     At'.  N        N 

^■,;.„.S  .       S.I.'- 
MIhlHn  M      S^-ts 
[L!NA  .N'-'..v 
RON  M    LiNi'jN    M 


.■'NN' 


MiSN^tPf';  •■  MN  55479 

t..     SA   At  -  N  .'  'N  X  20036 -. 

SA   At.-N   '  ".  >         --'.i  

■  L.-    SA   •       AtjH'N  ,"iN  DC  20036.. 

1..     SA    «        At.,HS.-  'N  :>   20036 

NA  AA.,r.,N_:jN  X  .jl: 


LWON  illELDS  REiair&(»fldNE.''LlO.  SUITE  2001015  ISlVsi;  NW  WASHINGT'ON  K  20036.... 

Do ;.;;;:zz" 

Do." 


Do..._ 
Do..-. 
Do...» 
Oo._ 

00...., 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do..„ 
Do.._ 

Do.-. 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Employef  'Oenl 


Receipls 


ASSOOATTD  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERCA 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN  INC 

NATIONAL  P'''     vi^  -£NTS  ASSN.... 

GENERAL  f  •     -  ~ 

AMERK>N  .n:.kAN.l  tvSN  _ 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION  AR-CIO 

'JiATIOliAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER  .i;;!I'.-"'!"- - -. 

'^-~::  "=ci-:  "^o^FRATIVE  Fi6uSiNGC(iP';i"!!ZZZ 

l^^/..  J.-.  .L-'-.  >,  ■   s;       _ 

AVI-  AS      -     s--t  ■  !»S  ASSN -™-... 

Nf    St    t    s    ';     WBINGHEATING«)OLINGCOKIRACIOIS.. 

ASS-  f'.     -S'-i       s-RACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

AV'-',J.s  ,;    t    s  

BP''AS  I,  -■  .  ■    Si  _ 

LLt     ;     '  A  v:n  VOTERS  OF  THE  us  — 

BiNi.i.v.A.  MANAilMtNT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA- 


150.00 
1.030.00 


1.000.00 
"475100 


BUSINESS  ROUNOTABIE -. 

EDISON  ELEaRICINSTiniTE'Z!';;!!; 
SHIPPING  COPP  OF  INDIA.  LTD 

U>,r>isAi.-:P-  f  LLOYDS  LONDON 
AM;p  >s  t;  s  >•  NURSERYMEN.... 

EN-:' 

A[-i:. 

AM'K'J 
AVi-'.J 
£'■  •, 
C.  •'  ' 

FL'-' 
GiN^-t. 

G(s:.t     s  "-  m:s-    jRPOSATION     „ -. 

QP  ,  :..  vts  -t  ■  !••»$  OF  AM!RICA.  INC - 

IN%£  .-.  t-  .IS    M-PS  ASSN 

MU'JAl  SA.'N'Gi  CENTRAL  FUND.  INC     _ - 

NATIONAL  GlASS  DEALERS  ASSN — 

SAVINGS  BANKS  ASSN  OF  MASSACHUSETTS - 

WH!V  PRODUCTS  INST 

AMERICAN  SHRIMPBOAT  ASSOCIATION 

MtS'S!  '^:N"»'jaiON  &  0!SIGN  CO 

i'>.-':  r\\    'OR  PAOFIC  S!AFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN).. 

SIMPSON  TIMBER  CO 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE - 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO - — • 

rt-:  ■-:  ,is-  i  CO,  INC — 

in:      - 1    ;  I'RURGICA.  INC ■ 


■•    ;t_tNT  COUNCIL  INC 

1.  s  ■•(  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 

I'S-t.  ASSISTANTS  ASSN 

St.  MAGAilN!  ASSN „. 

M-is-  

I  .  -  s'         

s    .  £k;;.    MANUFACTURERS... 


415.00 

"XrailM 

573.'65' 

17.49900 
"iWlO.25 


ExpenditufB 


10,79250 
5J7S.00 


1.50000 
"3.000.00 


*J■•^'^'      l->.'l-t':s      MMVSSION - 

Jtjji     '   A'M'S  .•■•':     ■   'HE  US - 

~,MM    S'-   S   ■!••     S    S7\"t  „ 

pp  ,  ■  I.  .,   J.>/'-.;  VlNjrACIURING  CO - - 

Nf   ii,  J-\  '•/■"'■■  tSSN -. 

yt»l.[.'  ,:    :.;iMM:p::     '■   '■<[  US  

S£-'''St    -J  'Cf'  '•'  A-.-^  - 

,-,iP!;i-  .'  :,i  tM;t  >s  PLIEF  EVERYWHERE.  INC.  (CARE) - 

l>:n  .INj'Nij.;;'-    ■'  A.       - 

f  ss !  jAN  :;'**> ' '  'ON     - - " 

j.;s.    r.ifjPf'.'S  :••  AMfPiCA - - 

AiS^>:i''';'N  '^  'Mjpi  >s  railROAos - 

AMERiOAN  P.B.  :  --J.'-  ASSN 

GSNiRA,  ■.A"'f>'.  :■'-  

,'■-■■'.'-  i.LAj'.AM  i,  vn:  n:  

AW;Pi>s  si-A'.  P'.L':  i---^'^:  "MM „ _ — 

r^t'.'.-'    .1  tM:P'>N  aX;  wi'jIp.irs,  INC - 

•s-iSNA->t.  .ONCS^HJPtM'S:  i  AAREHOUSEMEN'S  UNION 

AMfSl'^N  P-..Sv'>;':  ASSN  - 

yMAftN  "H.'-  S;>.'C[         

p  p  r  ■MP.;<i:  ::-APTM[NT,  Ui-CXi •• 

sf. 'NA    ;ma,,  P.SNlSSASSN - - 

^MA     p,S.n;S;  .fOSJlTIVE  COUNCIL 

IS.I-.'M'N-   TjMCAN.   iNSTITUT!  - 

Nfi-'NA    1A=M  i,  -^'NStP'.'A'lON  ASSOOATION -^^j^- 

-ip',PAs   ..AP-r".    A-.-i    HtMPHILL  i  LlGON,  PC    (FOR    NOVA  SCOTW 


1,000.00 
750.00 
1.500.00 
1.000.00 
507  25 
80000 
125.00 
300.00 
375.00 

"U67.W 
27000 


770.00 

""ui'oo 

2,53500 


1.151.25 
30000 

"2"5d6.do 

634.50 
1,200.00 

977  50 
6,82500 

375.00 
9,733.00 


3,746.37 

438.40 

5,625.00 


S"NSON  ma:  f, ; :::.. 
.;  f.LX'B.'.  t■AC^AJ'N:  ao>:p. 

iwAN'i"'V'iMi"'  n;-".o 
.  Ai>X-f;:  u-Ni'A.  :riN- 


'ARMLAND  INDUSTRIES,  INC) 


AMI-iGA.. 


-NANCING  AGEMOES... 

'■  jN    


■-N.fi  •■:"N'-jlOGICAL  CENTER. 

:'•  ji  :-:'M=ANv 

■;-l.    S'.       'il     P^'    .    ■■■'iN    V'S'PO. 

:-.At  -itt-MfN-   '/•  -iANiPC'E' 

!,,[  ^^:stP!jP  ■■:"■!:•  powtR  ix^    

ma:i:sC'N  ikc  i  •.■:-ric  CO .^ 

Mf'P'-'pr,.  -AN  itN  -APv  DISTRICT  OF  GREATER  CHICAGO.... 
si-i-iNA    ASSN  Of  JRBAN  F.OOC'  MANAGEMENT  AGENOES.. 

Sjc-_rps  :-A-[S  POWEP  CC'  

ORtGON  :,[-•  3f  TRANSPORTATION    

STATE  Of  IL  OEPT  Of  TRANS.  DIV  OF  WATER  RES 

STATE  Of  IL  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

V  Ptpnc  At'-c  .'GMT  J  POWER  CO 

AxONSN  •.;:•-:  =owtpco 

A  ^Xin:  n  ;.:.  as:  jgw  co 

assjnsn  ja:  ::  

aV'nsn  Nf.-A.  J-:  ::    — 

.  AISCONS'N  »jALt  i  .  >■  X 


lOJO 


34.16 


91.75 

2.051.05 

39.65477 

65286 


24.00 


535.82 
59695 


10000 
20000 


262  21 

568  52 

62  50 

9.00 

4.50 

i;6«.2S 


122.65 

"miiit 
"mii 


2i5 

"5090 


35000 
795.30 


570  38 


18.07 


100.00 

""wb'.ob" 

"i.954"(i6" 

7300 

3.750.00 

2.432  00 

29500 

68300 

2,604.00 

2,625.00 

782,00 

1,500.00 

1.66300 

3.383.00  , 

216.00 
2.108.00 
143  00 
92000 
505.00) 
1,170.00  1 


12400 


153.00 


47  00 

56.M 
■■i5.M 
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CONGRLSislONAL  KLCORU— HOUbt 


November  7,  19SS 


Otpwiln  a  MMdu^  F*i« 

Eiii|«i|Ki/ant 

Rnvts 

EARonitiRs 

Do 

Do                                                                          ..     . 

.  WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORP      _ 

(WCOdSIN  SOUTHERN  CAS  C0...„ _ 

1.244  00 
14300 
20000 

fRMOS  S  UPSCOHB,  MS  PtNNSYlVAW*  AVfWf  St  l»«HINGT»l  K  70003 

NAUONAl  AUDUBON  SOQETY  

owe  IBM.  PO  BM  21?0  HOUSTON  m  ;;?52                                                            

UNION  TEXAS  PfTRafUM  COW 

SAM  £  iisrtfi.  PAmRsod  gfinNAP  i«B8  »  mill  \m  PtHNsnvAxiA  AvfNUf  nw  #io6o  oiashington  k 

f  M  S  CORPORAIION       , 

1015005 

20006 

dOefRT  G  IITSCHIRI.  1111  19TH  SI    NV»  9rH  flOOfl  Wil'HiV,-*  T  ?0036 

BARBAM  A  limf  SUIT{  611  1155  15IH  STRffI  NW  **,  -  N      N   .   .'0005 

CWRUS  B  LITTlf,  sum  603  600  «IARYU«D  AVI    SW  ^K  y  Ni     .,  X  20024 ._ 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUH 

ETHYL  CORPORAIION    

UBA,  INC 

17000 
90000 

1.00000 
4J700 

2.40000 

30049 

WIUlAdlf   umt,  SlSCOtlWaiCUT  AVt    i*  At  »in,/  n   «   ;0006 „. _ 

FORD  MOTOR  m 

304  10 

Ronmiffrun  i?sfl  i  siRfd  nw  »i.>  tn..,-',     i.  .     ioo',           „      

NAIIONAI  riRF  OfAlFRS  K  RnRIAnfRS  A<i!ai 

140W 

THtOOOR!  M  immAX   122IJ  lAMWOa   •   .      « vv,.      A'.W       „ _„. 

ROCKWELL  INTL 

OAVIO  A  lllVlIt  SUITl  600  1001  22ND    '    •.*  a\  -  s      ■■   .   .'0037            

( (   IIVAUDAIS  IR     1,»3  WW  HAMPSW''  i.'     -,/,  ^i-  '^     MK  70036        _ 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (OHU) .      „.        .    . 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO _. 

217  50 
36000 

3000 

UVLSIOCK  MARMIINGASSOOAIIOtt.  30;  I    V.Miir,  :,...   v\.i:j«CnTI(l0  641lI „.     

ttll  C  lIVINGSIOttf   IHf  POWR  HOUS*  J2d3  GWa  SIittH   NW  WASHINCIOK  K  20007 „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTb'Ric6)':r'"IZZ.'Z" 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (KIR   RAM2I  A   DALIOULI                               .     „   _ 

4.416.00 

Do                                                                                                    „ 

'P!v  JN".~r>Mf:-.v    ■  *   "  f:iRONC  INDUSniltS  ASSN  Of  WWI) 

■  =  ■>■<        M  ■■■         .    -..-JBLICOF  lURKfY) 

V-.       A. MA         /     ■..", TRY  ASSN 

s    -M     NA    -^.iHifWMi  »  TEAMSTERS .       , 

NS             S 

Loea  noviNS  s  laihont  1523 1  STRtn.  m.  #200  washwgtoh  oc  20005 

PAUL  LOaCNO   :'    T-.iavs  JVTNUF   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001         

12.5n.04 
1520290 

4C2J1 

ROBtRT  f  LKKh*.     .    ;.       NIANI  PU/A  [ASI  SW  WASHINCION  K  20024 

1.00000 

7;o,u 

4.00000 

CMARlt:,  H  ■.or**  ■                 SI*    [VTSR  BiniBiNT.  riflPOIT  Ml  4J202 „ 

»>«••.      ItM'H     ;;IV-        ,J.'              SAAA-S    ■    s    <    ?00C1     „.  ...    „ 

M      ■  .           MANUFACTURERSASSNOf  THtUS..  INC 

iv■-^^,■■    .  ■,•,    i.sN        _ „. . 

-V  -   J.-.    ■■      .A  •  ASSN 

M      ..           MAS  .»auRERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  TKUA.lt 

■w   .    ;■,     A-    A,..-     MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

A         .  ■■              .-,.■        S                                   .     ...       

MA,S,,i,i    ,.,,«, 

NAIWNAL  PARKS  i  CONSERVATION  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BITUMINOUS  CnNIRACTO«$     

25063 

N             *    "'>        "    ••            SA     >    '■             AA"N       'N     ■         -'»> 

;iA    .       •    »Ui)0<»  Sunt  4iji  i;<-5  MSAiiS  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

••..  M4     -        N  ,    .'W  PARH  AVFNUI  NFW  YORK  NY  ini;i                                        

1.50000 

i.5d6'oo 

1,05400 

]ChN   ,   .jhNtjoISI   1025  CONNiaiCUI  AVI ,  NW  SUIT!  214  WASHINGIOK  OC  20(l3t 

."-"...— 

LAURA  LUU*IIS  419  N  NHSON  STRffT  ARIINGION  VA  2;'203         _ 

LOOtmS  OWtN  lELLMAN  t  HOWt.  2020  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ 

750 

0» - 

".—  s-YM    ^RIOOICAL)  PUBLSHtRSASSN „. 

M 

•-           •.       AMOND  ASSN         

D) 

■      M       .      i^SN                                     

' 

■SA        .-.            A,s      •    A  Ml  RICA         .. 

A    ,■    :            s  -A        s  -i       .       .   tMIRICA  „ 

-   A,'-  ■  -  s  -  -'  ■¥■  -    ;■      '■•  >.i'    ti 

CAHUU  :>*.                                           

SUSWI  )  lOOdllS,  1957  I  STRtfT  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ 

LORD  D*»  *  LORD   1120  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003« .    

2.00000 
1.264.07 

50000 

Do       



Do „., 

PHILIP  J  lORtt.  50  ammM  no»  vorr  ny  iooo4     

CONIINENIAl    ,fA  ^       V   :■.■        

FEDERATION  Ot  4M!.-..,>A.s  ,..,s;R0U.fDSHIPWI6.     _„ 

«4'.62' 

17.50000 

50000 

BOO  00 

9,00000 

3.dd6d6 

iiiii 

ROBERT  I  LOSCH,  PC.  1716  NfW  HARIPSHIRt  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 „... 

Do 

CLAUDIA  1  lOUIS.  1101  16THST    vw  *«fH"c^:"in -v  ■%}(,       _ 

lAHIfSf   LOVfTT,  1801  KST,  NW  Al  r  s      N.                                 „ 

AMERICAN  DREDGING  CO    HAL                „            _.        .„ 

PtIiCAN  TERMINAL  CORP  J  PORT  OF  GALVfSTON ^^..„ 

S!'.f^.N5    '."f^  DRtM  ASSN      „ 

A       s  ..  .    :  1  LfCTRIC  CORP  ...„ 

3.374  88 
13906 

ROONEY  W  LOWtMN  SUITl  700  .           ss.            '..^    NW  WASHINGTON  K  »03t „                       „     

GfRAlD  M  LOWRIE.  1120  CONNlCIiUil  «.'    •.*  aa  -•  v  ■"<i  X  20036.._ 

-•■  .RATION              

AM  -   /.s  -AS>;J'  A".<;n 

r       A       A.M  s»   ORCHESTRA „ 

s.  -A     M       ..       :  ...                    ....         .         _             ^ 

-■  ■      -  -  ASSN  '"'."""Z"'...!ZZZZ'"Z!Z Z!ZZ 

A-  A     s  •■  ASSN  

2500 

OONAIO  C  LUBOl.  1776  f  STRfn.  NW  WA  r  s      s    -                 „ 

MRS  TRfDOIt  H  lUCAS   1660  I  5T    NW  *a  -  h      n    .          • 

ihA»       ■<tv.       .:.   <i,.,^vi,"    *      ,    M—    -     »  SIRin,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

w     AM             AM   ^           .«  .      ■     .-    M      1   •  (A  23455                                 „. 

6i6-7i 

539,66 

S»-.Li-  ..'.'..  :.:  -LN^i.-.L.:  a„  ,  -,_*  aa  ■•s_:J(  DC  20006 

Do..„ „ 

Do ._   .„    .._ 

-AM-     A  .,,ttUIUS  PC   (FOR  CANAVfRAlfWAimanV) 

1  -AM.-   ..Ar-h  t  LURIS  PC   (FOR  CITY  Of  IIWlll)  „ „    

i,,.AM'.    -.Ar.Bl  lUmS  PC    (FOR  OAOf  COUNTY  1 

Do                                                                         _    .       . 

CkAAIlH   -lABIBAlUAIS  PC    (FOR  RfPURlIC  Of  tANOM) 

-jjjjjjjjj- 

60000 
1.31000 

11909 
1.78t.60 
15.75000 

7,125  00  ■ 

42500 
40.99 
1000 

1,266  do 

1.250.66 

LUMBIRMfNS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY  LONG  GROVt  IL  60049.      

3103  52 

MIL  ION  F  LUNCH,  2029  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

NA'IONAl  SOOETY  OF  PROfESSlONAl  ENGINEERS 

f:-:;A-.-s     I  AMERICAN  CONTRmi  En  SHIPPING 

s              .    SURNAIIONAI  CONTAINER  LESSORS 

SA           NA           V      ,H|ry     (|;(8H||^     Qjy,^^                           

,'SS    ■    ,AS  A   --1*..    4  IIGHI  Cn                          

s             -s     .         riRPORATION     „._„ 

A   ..  A     N    .    -.'UNMENI  ACCOUNTANTS 

s      "  .  t   INC      __ 

lOND  I  OBRKN.  1625  tYl  SI.  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 „ 

34  65 

Do 

Do 

CHRISTIAN  1  LUND,  1825  1  STRFIT,  NW,  #700  WASHING-QN  DC  20006    Z"ZZ       ''ZZZZ'"'IZZZ'Z"'Z. 

W  FinCHFR  LUI2  SUIT!  100  727  SOUTH  "IRD  STRUT  ARIINGION  VA  2220? , 

lOHN  C  LYNCH,  1615  H  STRffT   1*  <*»  •■  •>■  '  x   <       )-,2         _             

82  32 
35  92 
87  88 

TIMOTHY  P  LYNCH,  sum  910  !       «*    -1-.     •■   "..ION  VA  22209 _ 

lAMfS  LYON.  317  PtNNSYLVANU  A,1N„         aa  f  s      N  DC  20003 

-    A     AA-       .   .Wiy    INC 

L.>..,.<u".m.s;Ai  poua  iNsmuiL ,    .    

iibioR  vfMiciE  MANUFACTURtiis  AadoAToi  Of  fiit  ui.  it 

20000 

MOA/AIOA  1  SUBS  INC  SUlIf  lO;  /y,          >•      "•,.■,  KB  6J 102  „      .„    _ 

1000 

M/A-COM,  INC.  1350P1CCARDDRIVI   #■   :  •  •■.        vi;   20850 „... 

TIMOTHY  MACCARTHY,  1909  A  SI    NW   #  I'j-  A^n.N.,;irf«  DC  20006 „     

2,60000 

ANTHONY  R  MACCMIA,  127  WHN  SIRffl  NEW  YORK  NY  :0038      ™    

lACK  A  MACOONAIO,  2600  VIRGINIA  AVfNUt   NW   #  1 10(1  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _„ 

JAM"-   MA.->   i005  CONCRtSSIONAl  COURT  POTOIMC  MD  208S4 ..„ _     

COFFff,  SUGAR  i  COCOA  UCHANGf   INC    

NAtlONAI  rOtlNCIl  If  HtAlTM  CARE  SERVICES 

SA     SA    AS       M  --(OR  MfCRS         „ 

57,25 

liM.         ■^A,  .     m  WtSIPARK  OR  MafAN  VA  22102    

•     s              -  .,  s      ■ROCESSORS  ASSN 

S'      s'    M-,      V      .1  BUILDERS  ASSN _.„._ _  . 

""""iiWn 

so666 

>,  MA        VA  .   PO  BOX  49  PALO  VfROf  A2  85343                 

■  A'-  ,i»P(1RAIinN              ,    „,    ,     ,,     

MA,-.       MS  •   •    ;774K  STRFFT   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ;000«                 ,   .„„ , 

s        M  \        MPANY  INSTITUTE .„       _  _     ■  „ 

ss  MA    .  ■   SUITE  1204  1700  A  STRffT  NW  WASHNGTON  X  20006 „     

-    S        '■     NT 

C£*lAihittU  CORP       

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSIITUTt _..         _                .  „     . 

P<A-'  "^"-'VSI  ACTION  COMMnB 

4U00 

2,666',b6 

2.31565 
1.200  OO 
2.00000 
1.12500 
15000 

50000 

2.50000 

17500 

i:    ••      MA,    .  I   3600  NORTH  36TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 _ 

•^—"'- 

•„  ^s  MA  .AA      0  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 



M      ■  s    MA  JAW   IOO  MARYLAND  AVfNUf,  Nf  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 „ 

9900 

,„A.       MA      Kt   3315  P  STRffT  NW  #906  WASHING'ON  DC  20036 „ 

IkAs  ,        MA  .»,iRt  IR,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVt,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 „ 

V    -         s      4  CO  INC „ „ 

AM  -    -s    AS. IBS  ASSN  

AV      ;s  s  A     jr::  ruBllSHERS  ASN         

,■    s    -s,.     S-.      s     1  f OR  AIRBUS  INOUSTR*) „..„ 

•■    s    -SA     SA      V     (FOR  SOFREAVIA) „.      .„    „ 

s.       M  .,        MPANJ  INSflTUTt.... ... „._ .„.„„„„„ 

AM.    -s  M     iJU.  ASSN         ,„..,..,...„. 

W  iiKMT  MAbuiRt,  BOX  17407  DUlUS  INTERNATIONAI  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  OC  20041 „. 

DAVIO  L  MAHAN,  1225  19TH  STRfET,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036              

Do „ 

iHfiMA,'      MAHN        ■        »     ,'y(i'NA     A4.,f'S(,*    S     - 

K».1  ■    MAt.i  >!•  ■             .UM'i'i-  A,l     NW  AA  ••  S       h    ■        ,^5            „. 

12393 

;i.iV,'         MA^.  N-       •        .      ■«..-     NA     »-        AA       ^        N     <    20006 _ 

Ml.  -A.           MA -A            .        .        -'■       lA     .           AS.-,        s     «'  20006  ..._.™„ .„            ....L.'      „! ""' 

s       S',      -   a;CASIINC  CO,  INC 

■    -ACTOR  CO             

99  75 
4096? 

•"  •      ■             MA      -                                                                      SA     AA         k           S      .      .'0006 _ „ 

3:i.."<  ^    M.A.MlM    ■  „    .•;„A      ,    :   ltKj::fl„:,.S  .IL  ..„;A 

V  s  M  »  CHEMICAL  COUP 

F   ANTHONY  MAK)  lOLEY   lARDNER,  HUILABAUGH  i  MOeS  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AV{ .  NW.  SUITl  lOOO  WASHINGTON  1 

EIRSI  WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  MILWAUKEE „. 

DC  20006 

ANORf  MABONPIERRf   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #1C10  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MAX)R  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PUYERS  ASSN  805  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

395.00 

■"   "U53i4 

ni'ii 

DAVID  I  MAllINO  815  16IH  SI ,  NW  SUITE  7M  WASHINGTON  K  20006             ..._.    ..        ...  „ 

A'lVJi  MA,.1Y  /R     1919  PENNSYLVANIA  A.:     1A  AA.'t.  >.   "*.  V     0006         . ,     „„  „    . 

.  «■      MA.Mi.iJSN   lOOO  16THSIRS(I   in    »•      aa   ■•.      ".    •         i6            ._„„.„. 

UNITIt)  STFFlWORKfRS  Of  AMER „ ..     „.    „. 

lA     MAS          M     A           ,ISION .                                    

V               -.-iRATION „        

9.202  73 

85000 

74O00 

1.87500 

2r6K.50 

7jso6.d6 

MA,..    (    MA,  M    ;  ns  NEW  YORH  AVE     N**A,-.  s    ■    >.    ■            ■                   „ ,.  _ 

-''■-MA,*..    ., .         S.ANI  PIA2A  LASI      A  AA  .  s       N  X  20024                    „ 

*      AM  -   MA    •<      ■      A  ., *i'>IN  AVENUE   NW  AA     s      ^  X  20016            

AM--    AS    s        .   ,•-■  HITECTS         „._„._ 

lENNECC  INC                        „_           „ 

FEDERAL  NATKJNAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN „ „ 

1.61000 

88961 

60000 
135  77 

M.A.N  MA.t  ■  A';-,   ■V.^'jU ,<1  U.S  INC  SUITE  J.,  ,,  -  .   :,,  .:    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARUR  MANASCO  59i^  CMESifRBROOK  RO  MaiAN  VA  22lul                                                    

NAIKINAl  COAi  AS.SN 

MANAII,  PHELPS,  ROIHENBERC  «  TUNNEY.  SUITE  200  U'K  NfW  HAMPSHIRf  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGION  BC  20036 

AILJEO  lUBf  «  CONDUIT  CORP  „       „    .    _  „. 

BKK  CORPORAIION                              _             .,      „ 

70000 

12500 

3,81250 

1,500.00 

k      „ .;::.. 

CALIFORNW  VISION  SERVICE  PLAN        

COOPtRATIVf  Of  AMtRICAN  PHYSICIANS,  lit „ 

*"""*""" 

k          _ 

Bi                  

DfPARTMfNI  Of  WATER  t  POWER  Of  THE  OlY  Of  lOS  ANGEltS..-        

GATXCORP 

—•••"" 

S .    :  ™    ::z:z:  z;:::::.„:::::zL.„.;::.....:  ::z::::zzz:: 

b .... 

GENERAL  AMERKAN  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO      

HOME  LIFE  INSURANQ  COMPANY 

2.025.00 
2.02500 

Hi .._ _ , , „  

Si                           „ „ „.. 

INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRICAL  t  ElECTRONICS  ENGINfFRS 

" 

Or ™.  _  „.  „ : zz 

MANUfACTURERS  HANOVER  LEASING  CORPORATION 

1.00000 
25000 

tk .„ „. 

HID  ATLANTIC  NEPHROLOGY  CENTER  LTD     
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31167 


Ofganuatio'i  «  Individual  filing 


fmptoyw/Oienl 


Receipts 


fxpendrtms 


\»''Z"ZZZ~'"'. .— 

Do — — — ;'Z!"ZZZ 

Do  y  ";IZZZI!Z!- — -• 

Do 

Do - ZZZZZZ"! 

MANCH°fSTtRAffl(»AilSlfi)''n'5515fH'S^^  

Kt«I  lUNWoS^I  319  f  STRffT  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  

fRiL"  mSc2  THE"pOWt7HiuSf  3255  GRACf  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

Do ZZ!ZZZ!Z! 

Do""""""""""ZZ"!;!"!!" — """""Z 


MASS  > 

mas:.  !.: 


ChAfca.  :    SIAk, 


'■'  SI  BROOKLYN  NY  ,1201 

MARYLAND  AVt ,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  2002«  „,■....... — 

;■   IFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MtA.  AND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

aaShnGTON  DC  2CC13 - 

;D0  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


LoSlENT,  sum  600  IIMTSTH  STHH,  HW  WASHINGTON  OC 


MARIIim'e  INSIITUIt  fOR  RESEARCH  &  INDUSTRIAL  OEVt 

?S  mSm  ifiVlJ  ^5^0  roSffiT^ir^^  WASHINGTOil-DC -^M-JSZ 

00  "S^  Sy   10880  WILaJiRf  BOMVARO  LOS  ANGfLfS  CA  90024 

LAWRfNCf  D  MARKLtY  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAH  AK  99501,^^^ 

NATHAN  FRtD  MARKS  685  NW  8TH  STRtfT  WfSHAM  OR  97030^ 


K  STRffT  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 — 

-URT  HOUSE  RO  ARLIWON  VA  22201  ^.  ■■••;;,■••■ 

:  156  15TH  STRffT,  1W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ., 
.RBANA  IL  61801       

SA  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

-  5:   (ALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 — 

•p  'Mn.iii  n  06611  - 

>s  DC  200O6 

,",-3N  DC  206oiB7.!!!ZI" 

as  MO  20784.. 


■  >.ANDR,A  VA  22307 


PATRICIA  MARKS   SUITE 

pist,;  AS'.<os>  Mt-> 

■»;■  t    MAKAAf 
;J-,S  .    MA^.  S  AS. 

HOWARD  MA-     A'     • 
CHALMfRS  -   ■""-         - 
)OHN  MAR^n   ■.■.  ^.A»,.,tA 
C  TRAVIS  MARSHALL,  1776  K  SI    s*  •*--- 
DAVID  0  MARTIN,  NORTH  LAKf  ST  SI-sa-  , 
FRfDJ  MARTIN  JR    1800  K  STRff   sa  aa 
lAMfSD  MARTIN  4600  72ND  AVEN, ;  ,»s> 
)OHN  M  MARTIN  IR  ,  6909  FORT  HuS    -  a. 

..-HERINEE   MARTIN,  412  FiJtST  ST    SE   #200  WASHINGTON^ DC'2666i':.ZZZ 

ASRY  K  MARTIN   1150  ITTH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^^ 

PEGGY  I  MARTIN  777  14TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  I  MARTIN  HARTFORD  PLAZA  HARTFORD  CT  06115  ■A-A-.-vxiVV 

VUMA  S  MARTWt"  612  S  FLOWfR  STRfH  5TH  fLOOR  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90017.. 

ERNE  SI  MARTY   85  RIDGE  SI   NORTH  SIDNEY  NSW  206(;  AUSIRAUA 

UDIIH  MARTY  85  RIDGE  ST  NORTH  SYDNEY,  NSW  ?^^f  AUSTRAIIA 
JOSEPH  J  MARTYAK   12TH  FL   llOO  15TH  ST ,  NW  AA.  •  s      s  ,- 
MARYLAND  SAVINGS-SHARE  INSURANtt  CORP,  901  N:-  -  "  *>■: 
VM  M  MASAOKA  SUITE  520.  THE  FARRAGUT  BLDG  juj  I'.n  j 

Do  -■' 

A  A  MASON  PO  BOX  21106  SHRfVfPORI  LA  "156      „.,^.,-^..... 
JAMfS  D  MASSIf   1015     18TH  STRffT,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
WILLIAM  f  MASSMANN  PO  BOX  225086  Dtl 
MM  MA'HtSON   Al7  PENNSYLVANIA  AVlNUi 

P,,-„.pr,  r,    M«'"A^    S',""  '"l'    !*.*■'''  '-  ''''" 
-!.-■■'    '     MA"-.;  A'     ■      ■■■    ^  ■         " 

MARSHALL  L   MAU,  BAKNtll  I,  AuAuiA  luuu  .tw«t>.J  .t.iinj^*..  -...^l.,  .NYI  AASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

i^ii^tKl^fiSTi^'i^^ 
S  Si^HurMsiJc^^NarifA^^^^^^ 

MSroRPORATION  OF  AMfRIW,  60  OXFORD  DRIVE  MOONACHIf  NJ  07074 • 

VA,    .Alt  I  c    HW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?000'.  

Ml.       As'.t-. iS  p^a;  ;>.:P:-t:.;  s- ,  ■''    

MA.        ■  .AP.  ■■-ii.---  ■-.-■  A,t'As:.:P.  ;A  22307 - 

NA  AAjft.lii,; UN  K  20006 -— — 


■;■■■  AA  ■  M'Rf  MD  21201., 
NA  AAin..S„TON  K  20006..., 


AA.-S  ,     S  ,>    , 

'  SA  AA> s,";s  ;> 

•     SA   AA:,-  S\"'S  >■ 

SA   »■  ,  aa:-s,",.s 
rtOMAS  .tiiiSSON  STRLa 


':36, 


PIP' 
AM. 

Aa.-;a  -    MA.         ;  .AP.  ■■/■i).  ■  ■. 

MA'tH  bWJWN  &  hATi,  MO  i'i«  ." 

Do - """"Z".""""""ZI!~!!!"!!"" 

C  H  MAYfRINCSUm'TOiMill^^^  

IfFFREY  G  MAYS  SUITE  400f  600  MARYIAND  AVEN,j:    ,A  AASHIN..  jN  K  20024 

H  WESLEY  MCAOtN  SUITE  424  1155  15TH  ST,  NA  aa,his,  ax     >Mh 

W"  lAM  ■  MCAULIFFE  IR     1828  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINVQs  ...  --^y-  " 

APP.  ••   M  BINNETT   15TH  t  M  STRffTS,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2W05 

ASS  M."6P!::i   ?:30  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036         ^  ^.-^^^^^ - 

MAP--A  M.XABt    1828  LSI    NW  Sum  1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

M    -A;.     "M.XABt  ALLSTATt  PIA2A  NORTHBROOK  II  60062 -.. - •■-•-•■ 

,   "  715  1000  CONNtniCUT  AV!    NW  WASHiNGfdN'bC2(»38.^........... 

ss'SSEf  RAILROAD  ASSN  SC ,  UNION  STREH,  #506  NASHVILLI TN  37219 

■■■■-'  'OlS  15TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

.'„,   '-v    wiS^PARr  OSIVf  MCIL«N  VA  22102 

■P>i'   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 ..- 

MfTARTY  NOONE  i  WILLIAMS  sunt  3306  490  LfNfAN'  PIAZA  EAST,S*  WASHINGiONK^^^^^^^        

mm  A  MOaELl>NM200MN^...PL.  P 0  BOX  50100.  DALIAS,.TX  7_5i50  


A  -  M  r.AMM  js  ■ 

j.i..  .N  .  M  M  :> 
,tMl'.  P  M.;^P'-' 


i  MUSK  CORPORATKJN  OF  AMfRK>  INC 

NORTHROP  CORP 

NORTHWfST  ALASKAN  PIPELINf  CO 

PAOflC  MUTUAL  Lift  INSURANCf  COMPANY ^,-.-.,. -.■^■:...;"-- 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  Lift  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  PHILAOUfMA.. 

SHAH  i  ASSOCIATfS  INC 

SOUTHfRN  ttLIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT - 

■  STATt  MUTUAL  LIFt  ASSURANQ  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

SYSTf  MS  8  APPLIED  SCItNCES  .- 

lUCI,  INC 

NISSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD   - 

VOlUMf  FOOTWEAR  RfTAILfRS  OF  AMfRICA i-;:^.^-.-- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY    FOR  AHfRICAN  IRON  S  STffL  INSTITUTt) ., 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (F0«  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRISS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANO  COALITION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  IFOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  Rf PUBLIC  OF  TURKfY) 

NfGATIVf  POPUUTION  GROWTH,  INC - 

LTV  CORPORATKW — 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO _ 

GPU  SERVICf  CORPORATION 

(WTKWAL  PEACE  ACAOtMY  CAMPABN";;..! — - 

maimAioii'^'ZZZZ'Z. 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS.  INC - 

STfPHfNS  OVfRSEAS  SERVICES.  INC - 

WHITTAKf R  CORPORATION 

CHUGACH  f LfCTRIC  ASSN.  INC 


13.875.00 
1.062.50  . 


2.025.00 
2.025.00 


400.00 
2,025.00 
10,25000 
3,250.00 
6,91400 
10000 


7i;jo 


250.00 


Ke\  SSIirsliiTi'KoO  mltSfefm  K  20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


Robert's  MOCONNAUGHEY  i850  k  st .  nw  Washington  oc  20006 

Xy  IIKCONNEU.  2M0  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ^.....- 

oSn  I  NraWMia  31 7  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003_... 

KiY  MffioSlItt  2301  MARKO  STREET  524-4  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 

SurIa  S^U  2033  M  Smtn  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


HATiONAL  WOMEN'S  POijTICAl  CAUCUS 


AJitRICAN  SUGARBEET  Giid«iS 

CENTSAl  STATES  RESOURCE  CENTIR 

iShONAl  ASSN  FOR  public' TELEVISiONStAflOtfi 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION  

MOTOROLA  INC      

KIMBERlV-ClARH,  CORP    

BANHAMERiy  CORPORATION -. 

COMM  'Niy  IN'  iA'-.J'E  CORPORATION 


4,29300 

3,500,00 
4,343,00 
11.150.79 


6.65400 


77322 


14M 


4320 
9.610.69 

"u;(B6!« 


fOC': 
jfAi.p.  s:.. 

ASSX.A'C'S 

MAS  ma:[  • 
NA'.osA.  as; 
HAP'^jp;  '■ ' 
M.;s,iA  ;\ 

TtuN  \XMr 


-YPDINATING  commTTHt.. 

pi>S  RAIlROADS 

'■  CfPS  ASSN    INC 

.:a."iPS  

PAs:t  CO 


:  RSHAUSER  ■(  fOR  SPANISH  INTERWiTklNAL  COMMUNICA 


(HMN  CARBIDE  CORP... 


AlffiMCAN  JAPANESE  TIMOf  OOMH 

NISEI  LOBBY 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC  ....^-  ■^■■-■ 

WfST  MfXICO  VtGfTABLt  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN.. 

SOUTHWtSTfRN  f  LfCTRIC  POWER  00 — 

flRTILIZER  INSTITUTE        — 

DRPfPPERCO ,.. 

ENVIRONMfNTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO         

AFFILIATED  FOOD  PROCESSORS,  INC.. -. 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN    

PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  INGOT  INSTITUTE 

AMiRaN  PETROLEUM  INST _ 

BUSINESS  RCvjNDTABLf - 

AMERIUN  PETROLEUM  INST 


14.t9lJ0 
600.00 

■-i.'5o6'.66" 

'3M'.'66 

2.000.00 
100.00 

WM 

150.00 
SAMOO 

90000 

3.45000 


750.00 
500.00 


5.000.00 


221.84 
150.00 

""■'ifs'w 

■■3!8ili2.22 
171.98 


301.27 
'iU.42 

i.77i.i6 


4.95 


COUNCIL  Of  AMERICAN-FLAG  SHIP  OPERATORS 

PEPSICO.  INC  

YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM  INC     - 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

COMDISCO,  INC    " - 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMITTK 

GATXCORP.  - 

JMB  REALTY  CORF  — 

lANGHAM  ENERGY  CC  -.. 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRY  ASSN    

SUPIMA  ASSOCIATION  y  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  JN:  :\-  ASSS  -■ -■■i-i-.-.-A- 

NAliONAi  ASSN  3'  HOME  BULDERS  Of  IH£  U.S. ., 
COMMON  .:>AjSt 


1.312.50 
100.00 


400.00 
1.015.00 


100.00 


4.800.00 

'i6.5661io 

140.00 


3.22669 


95.00 
54,35 

■'28.i'5 
92BB 


11.22 
■2,645.26 


COOP^RA'iVi  .EAGUf  Of  THf  USA — 

A    c-A-l  tS'fPPPISES    INC - 

A    S-A'i   iNSi-iPtNC!   3MPANY 

MtAC   XRPOPA'IC'N  ~ 

CASS     RAIlROADS  "..." 

AMERWN  PtJBilC  HLA.'-  ASSN  

SATIONA.  MACHINE  'Xi.  Bui.DfRS'  ASSN 

AMERICAN  Pf'R-O.EUM  INS'     

AMERICAN  SAS  ASSN  -. 

..DUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION  INC. 

MElAMINE  CHEMIU.S  INC        

STAT!  0'  vOUlSlANA  

AMERICAN  MEDIO.  -!:HND.OGtSTS     

DA  JkS  r   WOR'P  FEGlONt.  AIRPORT  BOARD..., 

■  ,  CI'GAR  ASSOCIATION  3=  AMER'O,  INC   

COCA-COiA  COMPANV  „., 

I  ESTATE  Of  ChaRlES  G  BiUHDORN 

GULl  i  WfSTERS  IND'GSTRIES,  INC 

MOBIL  Oi.  CORP 


6,000.00 
277.00 

"liW'SO 
2,50000 


ttiM 

"2,i566.66 

1,205-50 

20000 

3.000.00 


NATIONA."aSSN  Of  SMA..  BUSINESS  INVfSTMENT  COS.. 

AMERI-GAN  OXJNCU  Of  .if'  iNSURANa.  INC 

COMMON  GAJS;  ~ 

ENVIRONMEN-A,  PO,C'    SS-'UTE 

PHILADELPHIA  tJC'Ri;  XiMPANY 

NA'IONA.  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICAN'    


14,50000 
260.00 


8,499.96 

733.34 

2,125.00 


922.00 


1.517.92 


50000 
i;244.06 


4,950.00 
134.25 


49.05 
388 

474.15 


124 


1,S24.W 

i'96.i'9 


^      1  OQ  } 


rf^N.r.RFSSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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;ni88 


(  ()\(,RrSSI().\AI    RFX ORD— HOI  SK 


Xorcmber  T,  I.9SJ 


(ktmtMua  MMdul  Fitni 


(   I  MCCULlOH.  819  RAIIWAY  lABOR  BtOC    400  ISI  SI    m  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0001 

AlBfRI  L  lOfMIOn   1819  I  SIWfT  NW  #600  WASHINGIOtt  DC  ?003«  

turn  I  MaxRMon  ios(pm  powli.  Mcocmon  s  nm»  pc  1300  i9Th  smn  mr  #4oo  Washington 

MX 

Mcocnnn.  imu  t  (MfiT.  suite  mo  km  11  si  .  nw  Washington  oc  ivm 

Oo  ~ 


K 


wnyiNAio.  mKnm  nnoLtm  assn  n  west  st  Mnixnus  m  puoi 

*  '-■    *   •  IJ  ,    31?  P(NNSnVAHW  Mm   S(  WASHINGION  DC  20003 

M<  .<  N..    .   M^AW)  t  AUEN.  SUITE  \lli  \ili  EVE  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. .. 

^  „._„___,_..__„.„..™_._™„.„_„„.........._.„„„_.„.„.™ 

P«'0'  >      Ml  >tlOUG«  59«9  STmNSON  AVENUE  MEXWOMA  VA  ??3W 

DINA-      M.      xiSH  SUITE  1030N  1800  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  00  ?003S 

DUiHu  u  MUilliN  901  H  WASHINGTON  ''   ii'iii™'*  VA  ??134 
ROeERI  H  MaAOOEN   I90S  «  SI    NW  SI  '  »■■  ■■  Hr.tQN  DC  ?0006 

PAUU  MCGE;«)Y  4/5  RMRSIOE  OdlVE    »        v*      -■  NY  10115 
DONNA  lEE  MCGEE    1800  M  STREET  NW   Hi    <  ,  M*.»i>'<olON  OC  ?003t 

W  CURT  MCGEE   16?0  I  ST    NW  SUITE  ;03  WASHINGTON  K  ?fl006 

P  ANNt  MCGHEE   l/MKSI    NW  WASHINCTfW  Of  :"yKif 

ROetRT  M  MCGlOmN  815  16TH  ST    NVt  *s     V     s    ■  

PHYUB  »  MCGOVfRN.  18'5  EYE  STREET   ■■*    «■      *■      ■•      v  00  ?0006         

CHRISTOPHER  L   IKCRATH  «W  YORK  STi  -        v        s        51  FIFTH  AVENUE.  M.  HI  NEW  f(M  NYlOl^i.. 

If"'      M.    -v  .  ■    H*l   «•      *'.     N      \xiMi  ..„ _„ „ 

)('-r       M   «       -       .      \   ■  I.-  *■■-    -    '..    V      ■.  ,«  ^2209 

Pt;;»  .  !it_„„,«:  i„,  ,-,k;,;  y.   ,t*  *A^i..s„,,,.'< ,«  ...001  

MCHAiE.  COM  »  WELCH  PC    \\21  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  8UI10ING  INDIANAPOIIS  IN  46704 
MCHENRY  t  SIAfFIER  PC    SUITE  408  1300  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

Do  

CURtNa  M  MQNIOSH  IR    400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?000l 

ARBIN  G  MQNTYRE   PO  BOX  1594'  n  WORTH  TX  '61:9 

CHRISTINE  E  MCUCHNIE  2550  M  ST    NW  SUITE  "0  WASHINGTON  K  ?003' 

WILLIAM  F   MCXENNA.  SUITE  500  ?30I  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  00  ?003'     

MCXENNA  CONNER  t  CUNEG  3435  WILSHIRE  BLVD    ?8TH  FL  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

Do  

IAN  i   MOKEN/IE   nil  19TH  SI    NW  SUITE  ;02  WASHINGTON  00  ?0O36    

ROBERT  I  MOXfRNAN   1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASIINGTON  DC  70036 
WILLIAM  COIM  MCXEVENY   30  ROCKEFELLER  PTjUA  NEW  YORK  NY  101 17 
lAMES  D  MCUVin   SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  700?4 
C  t    MJfn   MmiNNEY  719  NORTH  WASHINGTON  STREET  AlEMNDRIA  VA  72314 
JAM'         Ml .  V  <^|IN.  1 170  CONNEDICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 

mi.  iM    M.  M4HUS  ;/;  14TH  SI  NW  Washington  dc  20005 

AM  MV     SI,   1899  LSI    NW,  #1100  WASHINGION  OC  

MM--  s  mGAST   1575  EYE  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  70005 


Dt  

Oo  

MCWUR  GUMI  MMOUROS  CORUY  SWGUTARY  PORia  1  OIBSti.  IIU  ISIN  ST..  NW  KMSHWCIW  K  mU 

^...._.„       „.__.  

M 

s 

k 

to. 
>i. 
k. 
k 
k. 
D» 

Do    ■Z!I™!"""ir"Z!!""'I!"""I"!!!"""!""!"!"ZZ!";;"!"";""":" 

LARAMIE  FAFTN  MOUMWA.  SUTT  7700  1000  WIISON  StVD  AlllMnilN  VA  ?7»9 

PETER  F  MONtSH  618  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  00  20005 

MICHAEL  I  MCSHANE   1200  NEW  HAMf^HlRE  »Vf>lUE.  NW  #320  WASHWCTOM  K  70036 

ROBERT  MOVOlER  2001  If-- -N    ".       *     ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

RONALD  E  MCWILLIAMS  s   «  .  >  <H  VA  22209 

GEORGE  G  MEAD  430  Fr/  **  .  ■.      ^   «.' 70003  

JOHN  H  MEAGHER.  1155  15I><  SI .  .1W  SUIU  ,J04  WA.'.HINCION  DC  70005 

lOStPN  I  mm  SUITE  uoo  1050  i;th  si  nw  washngion  k  70036 

DAVID  0  MEEUR   1735  NCW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

WILLIAM  H  MEGONNELL   1111  19TH  ST    NW  9IH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

RICHARD  A  MEHLER   1M2NST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2)036  

STEPHEN  I  MELMAN   15IH  t  M  STREHS  NW  WASHINGION  K  20OO5 

HOWARD  H  MENAKER  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MENDELSOHN  ASSOCMTES  INC    1826  lEFFERSON  PIAO   Stl   #101  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

Do 
EDWARD  L  MENMNG.  1527  II  STREH  NW  SUITE  836  WASHINGION  DC  70005 
tUS  E  MtRtOfTH,  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

EDWARD  A  MERlS  U24  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

EDWARD  L  MERRKAN.  6000  CONNECnCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20(15   

Do  

MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO    INC .  SUITE  906  1828  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  00  20036 

SHARON  L  MESSINGER  SUTE  202  5431  CONNEDICUT  AV!    NW  WASHINGTON  K  700IS 

lEAN  I  MESTRES   ll«f  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #3)0  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

WILLIAM  M  METHENITIS.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PIAQ  DALLAS  TX  /525C  .     . 

MFT/GfR  SHAOYAC  (  SCHWAR7  ONE  lARRAGUI  SOUARf  SOUTH  9TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  70006 
M  ojBov  mciB  ^11  CONNECTICUT  «v'    nw  WA'jrN- "Ki  k  20006 

'-•■■       *'■■■      ,015  18THSTRt(     s*)«»Hi,      s   ,   ,>0036  

»Mi         M»  "i  I   ',?<)C  NEW  HAM(-H.'  j.^s  •    SA    »( )fl  WASHINGTON  K  2003* 

1    "  ■         M"  .-■  i*,Nt    '>      ■    J.'N    -     NA    AS    r  S>       h     '  • 


G" 

M-- 

U- 

»« 

S.'- 

I,; 

S.'. 

p.. '. 

■Vi 

IS 


N*    A.1 


i 


"J»  M«    >   ».        •   "I-,  •  .jsi  ;.'     s*  *.'  'S      >.    >      iiQ* .. 

Mi;     .<C1.i     «     1^   ■..-    s  .  >c        :     ,,      X     ~     .     t,         ■■^'jiliil 

Mil     .«N1N      I     ..    >     ^    >.  1   JM      .  .  ^    «  14103    , 

MID>^i:.HtS:    ■;.;,''>«;fll     .K.'kl      A        ..  .Ai„,:,,i      AaHAAl   HUDSON  (W  44736 

lOY  MIDMAN    iJiS  I  SI    N*  *«.  KXi     M  Ut  20004 

MILBAWL.  IVftEO.  HADIEY  i  «..   ■     ■   ,  LYE  STREET  NW   #900  WASHINCION  K  70006 

kzz;ziiz;....___— ;::;:;zz:z;;::;;::;z:;:.:::z:::;zzz::; 

Do ■"■ "■"""""■'"'""'""" ' ■ ""'\. 

Do  

HUS  t  STOCXBRtOGE.  SUfTE  500  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70006 


MOIIEW  L  LW  AND  ASfU  TlCHNOLOn.  IC. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN  HOni  i  MOTEL  ASSN 
OVIL  PILOTS  FOR  REGUUIORY  REFORM 

FEDERAL  MMF^R  LIFE  ASSURANQ  COMPANY 

FEDERATION  OF  lAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOnRATIVE  ASSR 

HMISR  CASUALTY  CO  

KMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE       

SfDINGFIELD  MARINE  BANK  <FOR  ESTAH  Of  GEORGE  W  BUNN) .. 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST  _ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POIIO  INSTlTUIt 

CARMA  SANDLING  GROUP 

COUNTY  OF  ORANGE 

STEPHEN  0  COX 

NEICO  PRODUCTS.  MC 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

SANTA  ANA  RIVER  FLOOD  PROTECHON  AUNCY 

SANTA  ANA  VAILEY  IRRIGATION  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

HAUCK  t,  ASSOCMTES  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHILD  CARE  MANAGEMENT) . 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 

MOTOR  VEHiai  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTUN  OF  TNI  U.S..  MC.. 

MORAIiIV  IN  MEDIA    .U. 

p..,  ^.  .^   v.->l»|ES,  INC.. 

■•■     Nil   INC     

■  ■      *;••     ■.    INSTITUTE 

Aiiac  

rOBACtO  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PHRttEUM  MST 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  OE  AMERCA... 

AIR  CONBTCNING  t,  REFRIGERATION  INSTITUTE 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  i  VUERAN  UHWAT  EWUNOS... 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  LAOO  _... 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKON)  IIO 

PAN  ALBERTA  GAS  LTD 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN.. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC 

HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  (  KANIARIAN..- 

AHMANSON  FOUNDATION  

CAIIFORNM  SAVINGS  1  LOAN  lEAQUt 
EDISON  ELEaRIC  INSTITUTE 
AM>dN  e««ii  INST  INC 
*v  -    ■•,         -A'XIOASSN 

N:     n^  -mon  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

Niit,  .iiMMi»<iMO  Of  FOBS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  . 
CfNFBX  flffRIC  00 

[MS.-:-  .C«-m 

t  ■  •■    «I[S  MC 

U  .  -sws      ■  ■HLLI2E 

GOVIMNMEn;  J(  REPUBLIC  Of  PANAMA 

SUGAR  ASSN  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

AMCO  INC 

AMERICAN  PETRftEUM  INST 

BUSINESS  R0UNDIA6LE 

CSS  INC 

coil  INDUSTRIES  INC 

DAVIS  POIK  k  WARDWELL 

GENERAL  MILLS  

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  t  ELECTRONCS -. 

CEORCIA  PADFIC  CORF*        


•   KLAiTORS 
A.i  LEAGUE 
MANUFACTURERS'  RSSIL-. 
'■•'         -       '    SMIRICA 
A       ■•  inRCCORP 

\ini   im 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 
TECHNOlTGY  fOR  TNERT.Y  CORP 

»:       MIS    ■.    -   M  ■.      n 

B  ■  ^     M.*..  N  M 

»M        ■  ■■    .     '  s     .-.   ,NS.  MC'. 


'  ARCHITECTS 

NSTITUTE  „.... 

-      REBUIIDERSASSN     _ 

-<    •  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  tME  B£ 

M'-RIC  ASSN         

•NT  IINIS 

•■  -■    -  'OR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
•:    .HfRINARIANS 

v:,s  'VnuRERS  ASSN  INC  

-    3f  AMERK>  INC 


N.A 

BOEING  COMPUTER  SERVICES 
QTIES  SERVKE  OIL  i  GAS  CORP 

'■  STRAS8URGER  t  PRCE  iFOR  QALU&Tr  MRTM  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD)  I 
MELEX  USA  INC 
ALUMINUM  ASSN 
FERTlll/ER  INSTITUTE 
FEDERATED  DfPT  STORES  INC 
NABISCO  INC 
NATIONAL  CAmEMEN  S  ASSN 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSWTAIS „ 

»IN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ONI  TASK  lORa  ON  FEDERAL  FINAN  ASSIST  FOR  LAW  STUOEKTS. . .. 

LASALli  NATIONAL  BANK 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURINT!  rr)MP«N»  T  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORH  LIFE  IN     -■■•.  M..-.S 

PRUDENTIAL  LIFt    ••     -s         «     ^      ■  AMERICA.. 

BUCK  AND  DECW-  Man. 


Sovcmber  7,  19SJ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


31169 


OigMuatnn  oi  Indmlul  Filing 


Do -; 

FWC  MILlAR.'slTntiNSYlVANIA  AVENUE  JWWHI^^^ 

...     r  fc,.  u     i.'  .     ';  .      VA  Ai^  -liNuTOH  DC  70004 

'.„...  MS   .A    ■  '..      NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  00  70005.. 


Emploiie/Client 


PEPSKX).  INC 

PIZZA  HUT,  INC 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POICY  INSTITUTE  -.-i,-^- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRK)  HOSHTAtS... 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

BARKLEY  COMPANY  Of  ARIZONA    

WFRSTSf:    IfPPSON   lONES&AGRAN 


RecepK 


ExDenlitiiiK 


Do 


..  K  -  'N  OC  20005 

AAyilNGTON  DC  20024 

nb  AviNUE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036_ 

i:i6 


SA  WASHINGTON  OC  20009.. 


mi  I FR  ASSOCIATES  INC    2500  OUl  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007., 
?WE  MltlER^fOOO  rSo  TOAD.  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20C08 

DEBORAH  IMLE  MILLER  15TH  *  M  SIS    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

m^  MILLER  1616  H  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

WHNR  MILLER  1  50  MIDLAND  BUILDING  atVELAND  OH  Ml  15^.. 
^PH  E  MILLER  IR    1608  K  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  00  20006.. 

PWTl  )  MILLER.  8000  SEARS  TOWER  CHICAGO  II  

RK3IARDG  MILLER  1101  HTH  STREEl  Nl*  /» 
ROBERT  H  MILLER.  490  L'ENfANT  PIA?A  lASI  ; 
ROBERTA  BALSTAD  MILLER  Sum  ^A 

ROeiN  MILLER   1925KSTREn  N*.  A-  ••■> 
STEVEN  1  MIUiR.  1607  NEW  HAM.-,-  -•  s.'N 

JOHN '?  MILLS.  1875  I  S'    SA  *''''.''"'"\'^7K.  ^  ViaTl ~ " ZZ:: 

EDWARD  1  MILNE  JR    .  ■■•■-.  "^'^'^  ""' ~ 

RICHARD  V  MINCK.  18;.  >         "•*  t-  "  ^     '^  rr,oV?Jt,u(i/^'«i"i"im't' " 

S^S^™lx!oilKi?^^^ 

fnOMW^  MaOTLL   1875  I  STREET,  NW   #470  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^.. 

STACEY  )  MOeaY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW#JO0  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


S'-A 


>NAL  ASSN.. 


M  ,  NA    A.N  jf  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 

S£'i  )KA.    >ANGt  

j  iiANDAhb  JiL  CO  (OHIOl     

AMERICAN  LEGION  r,^r\^ "" 

I  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC - 

AM;i'rAS  N.jRSfS  ASSN -..- —- 

iN'.if    M   i!  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSNSlZZZZ 

lALLIAN  '    "      J-<-     N'^GY      

AUTO  IN'  -NA  '  SA    AiSN     _ 

ICOALITIOK  J'  A_-,'y:ii;l  ASSNS 

,  SPECIAL  Ft  tOUlPMENT  MARKET  ASSN 

NATIONAl  PUBLIC  RADIO  — 

1  AMERWN  -.iPMiN!  i  TELEGRAPH  CO ■:^^;r;isi- 

InatViNa    '..\    ■■    sr.iJPfNDENT  COLLEGES*  UNIVERSITIES.. 

■igOUTHiA  ••■s      M-!-  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

IhOUSI     •  -•'-•.•N-AIIVtS.  SANJUAN.  PR - 

..'SENA-r       •    ■-"     -iCO - 

T06AU 


273a 

SO  00 

750.00 

7,71«.0; 


1.500.00 


3.315.00 
3,Mi6M 


15500 
72500 


1SS96 


190.89 
46.50 


210.00 
15.50 
240.00 


814.04 
6J14.00 


LONG  ISLAND  JGH'ING  COMPANY     .    ..^.. 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 


T  RR  Na  WMODGLIN  2001  S  ST    NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20009... 

KeT^EMWETT  805  THIRD  AVENUI  NEW  YORK  NY  10022. 

ortKUTM  unilTFR   777  14TH    '    SA  At  -N      N  -•         ^"  [)(.  jooo'j " 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  i  ELSaRONICS 

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITWN 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY    

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

NATIONt:  t^"'  INDUCERS  COUNCIL 

GEORGA.A     :  .!.•►  

MOURSiCO 

if  MERCHANT  SHIWNG.. 

BALL  Players  ASSN 


ROBERT  M  MOLITER 
JOHNV  MOLLER.  1155  15TH  L 
ROBERT  A  MOlOfSKY  '■fi-'-iN 
MICHAEL  I  MOLONEY     ■      vs 
C  MANLY  MOIPUS  Pi' 
HERMAN      v";.'i"N  A 

CHRIS'  M  ■-■• 

CMAR:'     '    V  N.  ■■ 

..s  V 


a;  ■■  N 

SA    AA    ■ 


s.TON  OC  20016.... 
■  NGTON  DC  20036.. 


IE  1  0-  •"' 
AMfC'.-A''   N 

MAtOi-  .-1- 

:,fNS"t.  ■ 
vts  -'■/"•:■ 

IMA   J.MI'- 

sf  M.  ; 


.AS  MOTOR  CORIPANY.  ITD.).. 


2.106.00 

50000 
60.00 
1.500.00 
8.00000 
4.00000 
10.00000 
1.850.00 
22500 


1640 

Tiiiii 

(370 

\\m 


11.72 
64.00 


1.238.62 

i'i2'ib 


AS   M.f     S' 


s  M  22209 . 


SA  a:  - s 


tjji. 


V.V 

MK,hAr      M    S-    S.. 

SIEV:  s  '^   V  . 
lAMEo  -    Mj.,s;i    .  .;  "• 
ALAN  I  MOORE.  SUIIE  640. 
lANiS  E  MOORE.  1776  F  ST 
VINCENT  L  MORELLI.  2550  M 


vtKMuNI  ^ 
709  NEW  YORK  AVE  ' 
INNS'IVANIA  AVENUf 


.'. .  ■  s  ■ 

SA    AA 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036. . 
MiNi-iON  DC  20005 

'106 


N  oc2o666::::;:::::;z::;::::z:::::;:::z:::: m^Nji '°''^  *"-'' 


AM'-    JSS  AA';-'AA''-    .-■-'     "      ■1: _^..- 

Aix"  iA'tL  jtN!>-.A.  :;uN'nA;TGRG  Of  AMERICA.. 
UNION  Of  CONCERNED  SCIENTISTS  

'txAS  lasih*n  transmission  corp 

AIR  TRANSPOfl'  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 


3,28100 

5.00000 

60.00 

1.000.00 


55  75 
17000 
37500 

9000 


3300 


NE  PASSENGERS  ASSN.  WC 


AA   •■  S 
SA   AS   ■ 

; .  ■     s  A 


.7209.. 

'  s  >      .1)6 

s  ■  s   .   .0036 _.. 

AA  riiNGiON  DO  20036., 


^      -i         AA  "S.  •  iN  DC  20037 

mW*  \E'S(sTBOCkfUS:' SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DO  20036.. 

£S  ^7E^E^^ii*Sl^!;'^"ooo6::::::::::zzzz 

mmm  storster  1920  n  strep  nw  #80c  Washington  k  20036 ..-. 

Do ZZZZZZI 

WILLlS  i:  MdRlRiS(JN'''200i''N^ 

Ta    WE  T  MOTSn53  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  SE  WAShN  '  ^s    >      m         ■■■■■-■;- 
«NK  0  MORU22I  SUITS  500  1235  JfFff«SON  DAVI^^  ■■    '''r'  •-   NGTO  VA  22202... 

!^r  !f  ^^V"'"^'^  A^l^  "?.SS(X:S7::zzzz 

...."u  ■'     ,.    sss.      SA  AA_- s  .'ON  DC  20037     ^.j^;:— 

■..«'.,    V     ■■  A'  ^       VA..i.       ■•    S.N'    N!    #.!9  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

■SS  '    M   ';    ,G.j  .bin  L'     NA  o  ■       At 

M       s       •, 'RE  ASSN  OF  AM'  -    s  s 


■...■    SA   AA. 
AA   "S    ■    S 


N  X  20006 . 


MO' 
MC' 


Mss 


NA  A.A.>-  N- 


MOUNiAlN  Wtii  AmiX,iAUo   j>" 

WILLIAM  gMlen  aim  ToirnnisTHStT'N^ 

lOHN  P  MULLaN   110 117TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  00  20036         ,,^, 

TbERT  E   MU^UN  JR    111  POWOERMlll  RD   'B79'  MAYNARD  MA  01754 

TRACY  MULIIN,  lOOC  CONNECTICUT  A*'     NA    » 

ROBERT  J  MULLINS,  SUITE  202  60(  ma^-  as    s,, 

DANIEL  J  MUNDY,  815  16TH  ST    NA    -        -'  - 

PATRKIAMUNOZ.  323PENN''  .an' 

C  LEON  MURPHY.  PO  BOX  '"-■.'•. 

JEANNE  MARIE  MURPHY   It.     ma  .  .s  ••  -.' 

K   R   MURPHY    1025CONNi    '      '  s.N   •    NA    » 

RICHARD  E  MURPHY   202L  <     '    "■*    »  .     *\; 

K?  rsSyEE^U" M5  75M^;  St"^n;  i^HINGlON  «  2(«37 
Do 


aXuITE  333  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
A    [NTER  BLOC  DHROIT  Ml  48202 

..1037 


AA-'iNGTON  00  20036 

s  .     A  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

■  s  ■  S  X  20006    

AASHINGTONDC  20003 

'9412  

i     N*   «  20;  WASHINGTON  DO  20036.. 
AS  "S  •  N  DC  20036 


AA,s^  NGION  00  20005.. 


to... 
k~ 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 

Do 
Do 


-MPANT 


menON  l   MURRAY  Sum  iOOiiSiriEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202  . 

SK      MuX   18O0M«S  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 _ 

CRijG  E  MUaa  5913  OAKLAND  PARK  DRIVE  BURKE  VA  22015 „ 


.,    .,AS'A  ■ 
MAS. 'A  ■ 


.[D  SHIPPING... 

NC 

.AAYCO 


IRW  INC 
FEDftsA' 
NATiONA 
ATChS'' 
NA'i''NA 

S«MM^''''fC'i'' J,'''  iRMAI'jN  :HROlJGHbivibENbttiN«SfilEI(T:: 

RNai  FINE  CHEMICALS  INC - 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US ~ ■ 

SOCIETY  Of  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS - 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY  ~- - 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAl  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA - 

aTYANOCOL'N'-    »  :,AS  FRANCISCO 

CROCKER  NA'i  iNA.  -AN.  - 

MASTERCARC   s'-Pss' :SA.   iNC 

ROSENBERG  t:i    •   'a''  'j   '-JN.     N 

MEAT  IMPOF':-'    -  '  N    .    I'  AM;-  ./ 
!  BENEFICIAL  MANA;.iM,tN'  X'fP'ji'.''iJN 
I  riALIAN  AEROSRACt  INDUSTRIES    uSA:      . 
I  row™  Of  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIWIONS.. 

M  A  T'M    'N'  V 

jy;.,  ^S  -      '-  MSS, .A  '-■-'  ASSN,  INC 

ASSi,    t-    .S     ..    -AS.    -    ..    N       .^ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  HULDlN(j  UUS 

1  HALT,  INC — 

INTERNORTH 

NATIONAL  FEDERATBN  OF  INElEPENDtNIBUaNESSZ:; 


4.90000 

5,60600" 
600  00 

1,00000 
491.66 

5.700.00 

1,00000 
25000 
39900 


5.40904 


46100 


700.00 


1.593.01 


AMERICA.. 
INC 


1,17000 

2.880.00 

1.900.00 

875.00 


192.22 


125.00 
125.00 
125.00 


GREAT  NATIONAL  CORPORATION ^_^..... 

PUBLIC  SlRVia  COMPANY  Of  NEW  WXBO..- 

UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOOATION   

TUNS  p:-rtp-.  ;njN".i'!iN  

DIG'S    .,    -Mis'  ■•-'■■  .L-    s     

NA-    Ns    ^.-s     M;./  "SS-     s     N^_       ,. 
FARM-     ■:  .  A'l  NS.  \         '■'■'!■    ■■    :'•'■ 
BUI.'  'N    ■■    "■">"'-   '   ^'*  '"'■  ■       "       ' 


AMERin.. 


AM' -'.AN   -  . 
KIAAA-      ..A» 

INL'-N     s 

GLI.' 

Sir.  M' 

NA-     NS     ■    . 
C^^'A,       M 
Clt.'    AS- 
aiNN- 


,S     ;-■ 

lTD 


-SSKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

■  '■ATlON  

■>S  INTL  UNION   Ifi-OO 

'SXESSORS  ASSN .^..^..• 

*s:n[E  ST  PAUL  &  PAOFIO  RAIUMMB- 

'    IRON  CO     - - 

m,-ual  life  insurano  co - 

'  Iron  orl  jssors  association 

LTV  CORPfJRATION         ^-^ 

MASSACHUSfns  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LITE  

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAR  ASSN _ 

N(,Ti,,^6    r,-,nNrii  Of  COAL  LESSORS,  INC 

NiA    s    AS    MJTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PfNs  M  '  1      n  INSURANK  CO    

SAS     AS         .If  ASSN        

LIS.'  -    s    , ENERGY  PRODUCTS  DIV 

hV    SS   C   .1    ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN _... 

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY 


tOOJIO 

MO'dO 

900.00 

14.000.00 

2.000.00 

71.81746 

2.250  00 

■2.67946 

3.00000 

10,250.00 

22,02300 

60000 

1.590  00 

12,50000 

15000 

8.960.00 


8.250.00 

1.00000 

1.000.00 

500.00 

400.00 

250.00 

500.00 

250.00 

450.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

StOJIO 

500.00 

100.00 

500.00 

66.00 

179.50 

10.000.00 


132.51 


6,150.60 

■■i6.3'2975 

20000 

3J0222 

2,07940 

179  38 

77300 

5,69590 


2000 

18.00 

6.147  jl 


8419 


992.94 
14636 


66.00 


;{ii7() 


C()\(,Kf  SSIOXAI    HI  (OKI)— HOUSE 


Oriwuihoii  or  tadNidail  Fita| 


uim'/om 


November  T.   I.9SJ 

Rictipt!  Lipentlma 


uwHict  p  utmr*.  6M9  ao  domimon  or  ikiun  v«  ??io? 

fRfO  I  MUTA  ll?0  CONNfCTICUl  «V(    NW  WUHmGION  X  70036 
QWY  0  l«Y(ltS,  1015  ISIH  sr«fT  NW  WASHHCKUl  DC  '0016 
CUfFOdO  M  N*fV»    .    •  .   .  ■■"iN',.!,«N.»  s,i>ii  I    s*  *K 

ALAN  y  WVTAIIN   :     .     :  ONr   '<:  '  i<iv  >    s<ti  a«^><:>.      ■•   . 
HMCV  «  NACY   l.r-  :*ii.t   •■;'<,ii.  ;    i*  *^_.f.iNu 

•IP*  •   1*:! »     ■   ■   ■.    ■■.■■     V*  iVv.M'W  ■  I.  '«.  ;00fl*  

VN-ii"'  s*   1.  M         s*    »  ■  ■!   *»  Hit*  "K(  DC  ?tX)36 , 

.LL> -IMA-  .,;•„  HI  .,:■.;;:   n*  *jU'.;M.:„*  jl  .'003/   !..., 

am  I  NAfltR.  ?32  WSI  CAfllOl  SI  KASHmtl*  DC  ?0003 

Do 


■<  'm  OC  70006 
.*  X  70036  _. 


Ain^^»«^". 

AMI-'  ;iN 
Iflfc-       - 

Mli        H    ' 

m  ■■  s  ., 
mi-   ;>•. 
W    ^■' 
•U'    •-; 
CHAk 


:  RfBWOflBASSR.. 
■   ASSH       


0> _ 

Ik 

Do 
NAiA.  sum  1700 1000  coMNtaicui  AVI  NW  wviNiNGiom  k  tocos.. 

fRAtOS  i  NATHAN   iSi  nHH  AVtNW  N(W  VORH  NY  10016 
•,A»    •         14  ■lAI  <      •      S*    *«   ■<'\ 


t  GASASSN 
^    KM  AlASOOM  DC) 


1MB  AMtRICANS.. 


'0006 

■*S(  MD  7081b     

■    '    NW  wA<^iNr:TnM  nr  ^nw. 


lA  ■  II  ^A, 


•"*  *« 


'15.. 


SA    A-'. 


■.A    i  *<A. 
KA  ■  <  tlA. 


1..  ■< 


"<IA, 
■I  ■HA. 

■■■•lA, 


*  ■      ■■■■  M-  •    1   .'14      „ 

■•■¥'■       A     Ai'      .'■  ■.    ■  .         .1  ^1 

"      ■      ••        ■      Ml     .^     ■MRANa  CA  9MbsZZ"l".'"."~ 

..,.1.1,     MI>  +  ';Kb     .  '.-.  »iK«lll)(li   Avtilll     I*     »  **   i'lNCIOK  OC  7000S „ 

i-AA.    I..     ■  «!S  INC    PC  BOX  l4i;W9  A1M.IS  ..1  ,•        13  ^ 

•'i.   .'  -  1AKIANS  sum  i36  157?  R  SI    Ni*  /,'.  •  •.      ^  aC  70005 
•   I-*.   ■     ■  1,(0  FUlUmS  OlAlfRS,  7801  f   OAAIAND  PAflU  fllVB  n  lAUOtflOAK  fl  33M6 . 
«*<■     ■  *    •■   .'KtN,  104  tASt  35THSI  WW  YORKNY  10016 
-    V  .-^  .V    :m[«S  i  UKMRSimS  Sum  S03  in;  HASSACMUSfnS  AVI,  NW  WASMNCIM 

WAN    V  lylKRS.  i;;6  f  ST    NW  WASHINCrON  «.  70006 

M   ■  A     iMiBANTi  ro<;     ill'  wWVi'W  tRAa  PO  BOX  68;0C  INOMNAHUB  Ifi  46?6ii 


'■«.-'M4i 


''  .'lA. 
KHIA. 
it»lA. 


^.^■ 


MS     -.'.    ►-    INC.  sum  300  3  PII04WNI  CtNTSR  AIWNIA  GA  30304 
«AS    A,     -.  lOawOOO  SIWIT   #481  ARUNCIOtt  VA  77704 

'     M,"!    ii*u-.i,   iNi     MUi  l/THSI    NW  sum  '00  WASHMGION  DC  70036 

SIRffl   NW   416OI  WASHIMCION  K  70OO6 

-A'TRS  INC  SUlIi  505  /OO  N  FAIWAX  SI  AliXANDdlA  VA  77314 

«  415  7N0  SI    N(  WASHINGTON  X  70002 

'"'NOST    fAIRfAX  VA  77031  .         

Itl  WASHINCTiX  y  ^n<KiS  ... 


DAW  COONn  OR!  CON  INK  I  COMMISSION  

FlU!  OJRfD  TOBAiXn  STAfllll7AII0N  CODFaUTni 

CtMTcj'  y     ■    -■Bif.j-.ni, 

MA'i  ■-«  -A--  -^  •  «S  ASSN  Of  AMf  RICA  ic" 
TU(*i,.-  .  t.  .A  s  .  Mit  INC  .„. 
DON  WAilAU  AiSOClAIlS.  MC.- 


WW  rOOII  PUBLIC  LIBRARr 
FOOD  MARWIINC  INSIITUTI 
AMFRICAN  FTHICAl  UNION 


1700.00 
4^.00 

3.tajo 

"'■"Sii 
iTiao 


14,00000 
6,000.00 
i.OOOOO 

?5.000  00 


ISOO 

1375 
"K.N 


13376 
95109 
17403 

154  33 

587  41 


'  'S   A . 
M:S  .  A„.S    . 


VIA  .  ^.  ■ 


!,■ 


KAIIONAl  aiu'lNS    LUeSY    INt   jj4  MRS)  uAPIIOl  ORIVt  SI    uMARtiS  Mu  oJ301 
NATIONAl  auB  ASSOOATION.  1675  iYl  ST .  NW   #609  WASHINGTON  OC  70006 
NAFIONAl  COAi  A.cSH   Ti»i  o|  rv;   urtSHINCTON  DC  70036 


■     1006     

"  X  70036 


NATIONAl  COA. 
NAIIONAI  COMM 
NATIONAi  COMM 

OC  70036 
NATIONAl  COMM. ' 
N»   VOA.     :  N  .  k 


MA^  N'    ,  X'.(RVATION  INC  .  PC  BOX  73798  SAVANNAH  GA  31403 _ 

H     '<      "UIION  sum  410  WIIDF  UUU  VIILAGF  GREEN  caUMBMM)  71044.. 
.  ..II  itDUSIRIAl  DEVHOPMENI  BONDS  BOX  1,  900  SOUTH  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINCriM 

•iiNi  •  ASSOCWIION  ONE  PENN  PLA7A  NEW  YORH  NY  10001 

A.  •    INC,  1572  K  STREET  NW   #406  WASHINGTON  OC  70005  _ 

'  AMER  PO  BOX  17785  MEMPHIS  IN  38187  ', 

s  *'«,ri  PfAO  TAX  FUND    ."111  FIORIOA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  K  7000A  

.,  ,.*,',..     .oj.M   ......  INC  ;?if,  siAiioRO  RO  aieian;*'!  ,.■.      v 

""         *'      M-'    •■     1      lOUTHERN  BIDG   !4.'5  M  ST    N*  *A,.i.-  N  DC  70005. 
•-»  AVENUE    NW    #1100  WASHING  ION  JC  ,jt,  J 


■urn  1190  1850  «  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70006... 
s    .S?5  EYE  STREET  NW,  #1050  WASHINGTON  OC  70006 
<iA  WASHINGTON  DC  7003' 


■«IUi  MluWi  AjcJl    .  .1, 
■«TION  Of  BUSINESS  S  PROfESSIONAl  WOMEN  S  CIU8S  7017  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON 


9N.00 

555.00 

6.6;S.02 

15.14115 

■"4.367"7Si 
7.34603 
7.40000 


SA 

<  *<A 

SA 

■  HA 

SA' 

'*(A 

sa' 

^'Hi 

SA' 

'♦lA 

NA' 

1  lA 

N     A 


MP-.OYEES.  1016  16THST  ■<*  *«  1 
•N'  8USIWSS.  150  W  70IH  .1.  a 
■<   <S?1  NORTH  INDUSTRIA,  'A,   .1 


11036 
•»403 


■ii* 


4. IN 


NW    #400  WASHINGION  X  7O0O5.. 
••  DC  70005  


'  Ml      1 
•V<,i 


<  "»  : 


;«''4  *.;j< 


.•  ., .«    A.iA.lc     ;*t'    ONI  (ARRAfiUI  SOIJARI  SOUTH  WA.SHINGTON  DC  70006 

<!../,ri,i  |«'«*  ».;j,  .  -  ',  wv.HiNr.'TN  "  »:f<,ii(ipiA  v»  •■•;)  

•I'  ■», 


NA '  <  NA 

«|A'^<1A. 
NA  ■  K  *|A, 
HA  ■ « HA. 
HA-<#(A. 
NA'.i*<A. 
HA'iHA. 
NA  •  HA. 
NA  ■  ,»<A. 
NA'^HA, 
NA'«HA. 
SA'JHA. 
NA'n*»A. 

NA'«*«A. 
HA  ■»*«>. 
HA'»*cA. 
H« ' « )HA. 

HA'OHA, 

HA  ■  <  IHA, 

NA'tMAi 

NA'«.»IAi 

HA'IIHA. 

HA'HiHA, 

HA:.(»(Ai 

NA'IDHA. 

HA'KlHAi 

HA'ONA,   'IKt   :)EAi.>i'':  t  xtmKt'C.  ASSN    l?**  fY(  STRfC 

HA'KJNAi    f»':lt     *    Mmi     ■       ii(.l<-H  '•Uli-    K*  itK'nm:*!    I 

HA'«iHAi  AMimjUl  «««■  >..•    if.l\.r     k:J<  .«K>«Ai.iH.  ' 

'j;>H  BIWyiAM  NUi     ^:ri    .,     ■,.»    MAC"   »Nl    A,i        w  *A.«<iW  ■ 

lOUrtN       N(»l!      >■     M     'KH-N*    WAiJilNI.- *    1       . 

AjAHN    NK.if  ■■-     •     N*    »   1      ««.i.l>li,-  ♦,    .      'X)36 

Ai.tx  Nita  iM.  ;;y;  :  -h  .ikli',  hw  #.AaiiNLi.»!  X  .XJ6 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70001 
"lYAl  STREET  AlUANDRU  VA  72314.. 
NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 


1 .   N  N*    AA 

■   .       NA   HA^,>  V.'    N    > 

J»  IHE  u  S  ,  ONE  MASIA  ■■     . 
'STMASTIRSOf  THE  U 
..Nf  A,SSN  sum  400SOO  .1  1 4, 
1       H.    1840  WILSON  BIVO    #703  ARIINCION  VA  77701.. 
■  A   iH  PC  BOX  13365  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89112 
'48  N  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  70036 
■.)l  RATION,  1840  WILSON  BLVO  ARIINGTON  VA  77701  .J. 

J4M  )f  tOOf,  sum  I.-'04  1/01  X  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

*<      'AMI  •■««,., Ni      NAN.;.  »..,iiA:«m   !?.'0  19IH  STREET   NW   #400  WASHINGION  OC  70036 
iMi  tiA.HiN>     M.""   A...,  A<»,   '      IIVELY  BIVO    PO  BOX  ;o;  WOOD  DALE  IL  60191 
I,    '*+l-r     :«*!     N.  ■    NW  ,  UN  (lOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AK«  Ni   a.:;i;a<#.       .   ■        n*   «       *a..hinCION  DC  70036  _. 

lA.!  VA;itM>   AMtA,..).    .,        1  MAK-  AHO  AVI    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  TOW? """ 

■<A.h   ;<■»;    •      -in  .„-...  «A)(:.n:,o..p<',,  WV  .vAOl  _^ 

(tllJU  (MA  Si    DUNN  LUfNNG  VA  ??0?) 


MlrfihAN"     A.'.H        <K      :hN> 

«i*i    :*IMi"i'     .,  I'-  -... 
■   :   ■!<«     ;iit-iKA"Vi  »..'J<     ■ 

<.    *n    lAii  I    ,  n  4  < 
■'  '"A,*^  A..A    SI    ..  !■;  1 
iijjNi ;  ».;>    •  4  ■       N* 
Hii'jNr:  HI4  1  ■ 
♦  -w.^i  ;,«»\A. 
»,»■  •*Nn  a:.',h  '  ■■•    ■ 

H  !  WA'.;;',  MAHAiJMIN'  A.;ji  ;,■ 
AA  -JljAi  ■•  Il.:m  ,  <<  IiHHtLilCu 
AJ    mrAllUH    JWlMl-'l.    'AIITE  600 


,l« 


Jl.'Hi. 


NW  WA,^  N.  -Hi  K  20036 

A  >      ,A"*,iiKD  VA  7"I60 „ 

.>><!■■,("    A, I    NW  WA><1*  ■*[<■  70036.. 

■      NW   WA,,<Ni  ■  jH    <       << 
W*        -A..!     IN'Sk  Htw  'Jtill.  H'.   10044.!!] 
H*  ■   H     »        JH*  _^ 


N  MN 


.ir 


,lHt' 


NW   WA.,|'1H. 

;,"•   ■  iWH,  ■< :  ■ 

AVNtui     HW     »•         *A 

573  I  SIRE  I'    NW  WA... 

14  - 


NW  WA.Hi¥.iriii  nr  -xmnr, 

I    <        ■    - 

NW  WASHINGTbii  bC'20038!! 


iN<       H 
WA..' 


X)05. 


'  "•  (AILS  CHURCH  VA  22046.... 

■1J074    .  


tt.. 

to 


WEO.  CAIOR  t  ASSOQAItS.  MC  1050  17TH  STUBT.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20iW."."" 

Do  


271.14900 
S6.9U76 

m'm 

'46.400  06 

7.b67SO 
14.47900 
1.75000 

r4Jtt'75 

M.06 

i.OM.Tuoo 

ll.34<S0 


8.34100 
2.04600 

liiiiiM 


KSIMGHOUSEUECnCOMP.. 


NATIONAl  FFDfRATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  MISMESS 

CHEMKA.  I1I4W1H,"|RIRS  ASSOOATION  INC 
SOUIHItN   A.  •  *N|4  iDGON  CO 

NEia   ^:jk  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC  IFOR  ASsiiaA'fJdii(''w' guii'S^^ 

DfVELOfWNT  ONTERS) 
MICE.  CAIOfI  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  IFOR  NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN) 
WEO.  CATOR  i  associate;   in.-    r*    JKA.    H    ..NfSS  UNIItD) 
ASSOCIATION  Of  SMAll  BUSINI  .     i.-     -^i  N      iN'^RS 

NATMNAl  ASSN  Of  BUSIWSS  W<H  ifM^N'    :*i-  

HA-.J,A,   A.'.N  Of  OfVlLOflttNI  COMPANIES  ,HACCO)  "Z 

NA  .**    .iN'ORE  CAPHAl  ASSOCIATION  


23.76400 

5.246 15 

24150 

i'.ii'si'M 

1.166.87600 

19.837  40 
12.75000 
3.003  52 
1,90416 

12.50006 

76S.I06  50 

45000 

19667  64 

187  00 


271.60 

"i'5,i4ij.T5 
3.67549 

7.4909? 
11.11096 

■■"'mn 

3412 

iiiio.» 

150.22700 
56.98176 

miTtj 

1.65666 

13.77000 

7.024  38 
3.928  50 
1.750.00 

'36.42ii5 
3.00000 

3jnoo 

l'2.255«i 
13.40(9? 

8.341  00 

3.97006 

277  31 

13.30184 


l.ni  45 
3956 


26.00 
194.105  75 


U.02956 


300.00 

'l6,"267'65 
20.54236 
'5.60166 

■|2"5d666 


4.247  50 
7.10000 
11.31500 


3.00000 

2.25000 

30000 

5000 

1400  00 

1.50000 
1.70000 
1.40000 
20000 
250  00 
1.500  00 


2,09975 
4J509I 
1.00251 

3.'ii9M 
18.707  27 

19.837  40 

17.25000 

3.003  57 

1.984  86 

1500 

9.667  50 

4.698  35 

77.95700 

450  00 

19  667  64 

41987 


IMI45 


2.164  75 
255 

13.865  50 
40471  25 
106.33002 


4.50000 

4.95000 
10.262  05 
3.60106 

12235 
3,75000 

195.10 


8.85000 
42.692  2; 

6.36230 
2.15500 
11.31500 


3.00000 

20000 

5000 
43000 

1.300  00 

1.70000 

43000 


IJOOOO 
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Ot(j«atio(i  a  imlwdual  films 


Do. ; — 

C  B  «EiY«'PO'roxl?rR«ilGH''NC'?^ 

fRW«S  E  NEELY  245  2N0  ST ,  «  WASHINGTON  DC  70007 

iuBr(ii;AllfTH  NEESf   1101  15THST    NW   #400  WASHINI 

S  K."l370  Z  SMR  NW.  #6M  WASHMON  DC  7^^^^^ 

NULL  i  COMPANY.  INC.  SUm  410  1100  IHH  STRSn   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


Do 

NEiLL*  iJuBiwu'.  sulTtii  K  '"»■-;-; 

tUSI^l\>'  .*  v :•;■ .:'     -     rfNN^-;VAN:rr/T    SW  WftSHW™  

THOMA;       -'%».   ,;'      -  .,-^"'  -  *.  .''^•".'•,. :  •;■  ',,,   ;^s„,NGTON  DC  TMOi: 


Emfitoyei/Clenl 


A  S  NtM-  tl.A.,»'t,     •     •  ,    ^     ...    . 

MILTON  E  NESHEK.  THE  GOOIKl-  •    ■  .  \  *  .■••'.■^,    ^ 

MAL  NESTLEROOf  SUm  TOO  ::      ">■'  '  ^^\''\  ■  ..  \ 

GIL  NfTTlETON  4101  CAIHEDRAl  A,;N.!  NWWA.-N      H 

NFTWORH  806  RHOOE  ISIAND  AVE  .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  70018 
rwSjNELHMKlTECTJlDOOTtN^^^^^^^  


<-inPH  Wl  53121 . 
.A  :7209.. 


NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
NW  W^HINGION  DC  20005. 


S^^lSmanufacturersassnisu^,:: 

BtNfFm  MAHACtlKNT  OOliP  Of  AMERICA^ 

fPliNDS  COMMlHEi  ON  HATIONAi  LEGISlAnON 

HA^IOHAl  SAVINGS  K  lOAH  l!AGUf        

LiAC/INC  PTOOua«S  COMM'TTEI       

ARAB  REPJBLIC  Of  IGYp"        

GOVERNMENT  Of  [L  SAIVADOR _. 

HASHEMITi  KINGDOM  9f  K»OAN 

i  GOVERNMEn;  Of  il  SAlVAOOfi  

\  NATIONAL  .ARM  8  "OWfP  ! OUIPMENI  DtAlHS  ASSII...- 

I  SENW  EXia'^!VES  ASSH 

I  [   1   [III  POHT  Of  NEMOUK  i  CO 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS     

BRAililAN  SU'GAf  t.  A.C0H01  INSTIIUTl 

HmOMAN  f'30DS    >H(  -r    rxm " 

HATIOHAl  ASS»i  iTt  'iV.m  CREDIT  UNIONS 

"  iCHARltS  I   OOOOL.    fC*'  -HOMSOH-CSf   INC) 

,  VJ<  INTlBN*T|OH»:    If:     fOI^  SNiCMAi 


'BALTIMORE  'OAl  MitaRICCO.. 
AMERICAN  MSWCAl  ASSN       .... 


Receots 


1.70000 
IWOO 

""3.ii45.76 

1.000.00 

500.00 


txpoMftms 


70,000.00 

55.000.00 

1.50000 

3.000.00 


HEW  YORK  umn  OF 

LESlIf  '  HiW.'iMil- 
HATHR»N  NiWMAS 
THOMAi  I  NIWMAN 
WIUIAM  B   NEWMANJR 


NTl  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LINES  '«  ™Nm  PU«  NEW  YORK  NY  10006... 

;  A   =-:n«OiiS!  "^'IRE  ■^IIAOELPHIA  PA  19103 

•„    ■    NA  A ;..-•-  '-'N  DC  70005 — 

'  '  "box  IMV.  WASMINLlON  DC  70074  , 


PO 


PHILADELPHIA  NA'IOHAL  BANK 

REPUBLIC  STfcEl  CORP  „,^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUfAaURIRS 
CONSOUDATtO  RAIL  CORPORATIOH 
NATIONAL  OIL  XJBBERS  COUNOL 


«r^  NEl^i^;  Vsjj^  "iHjL  r^SiSS  T^::::z=z==z:=z:=:^  ««s«!™  « fS^S!^Uffi^  ""'^ 


NW  WASHINGION  DC  70001 


CHARIES  E  NICHOLS.  101  COWTITUTCN  AVE 

SH«SmMJSS!K£-. 

Oc 


Do 


NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036.. 


^/,o"i 


•    Alt>N 
NW  AC 
'nw' WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


•;>N  DC  20024 

■iNGTON  DC  20005.., 


WllllAM  A  NTORSON,  sunt  607  I150_!7TH_St 
■■'"    '-   '   "  V  AN.'"-   '    '•^"^      .        '.  .AN  AVENUE  ENUEWOOOCUFFSNl  07637  .... 

'    -Ts  M  ■  I    -ir^iA-i  *,   N        A  ■  -'NN'  --.AN  A  AVENUE.  NW,  #70;  WASHINGTON  K  70006.... 

uiTA    Iw>      •-         •..    •    NA    »•   ■    AA.-N    ■  'N  ;«    .l»36 

^(StT^ian  n-a    am;-...-  A.i    NA  WAbHiNGTON  DC  70036 _ -" 

22kR  F  NLxii   ....    -THSTREl'   N*   :.'- i.X*  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  CHWSTOPMER  NOIBE,  2yj;  M  SI  NW  WA"  N  ;  ;N 
CHARLES  M  NOONE  490  L  ENFANT  PIA:«  \^,  ■  '  . 
iHur-P.N  Ni^PO^TROM  sum  900  ONE  IHUM^  Jrt. 

riyiJ      ■    N*i       T33  15THST    NW  WASHINGTON  D 

i^V.  M   N  *Man:v  lil   1101  I7TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036.. 

lULIA  J   NORRl..      ■--    ' 

NORTH  AMERIUN  : 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

EVANS  W  NORTH,  1216  : 

)   HALLOCK  NORTHCOn,  1101 

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVia  CO  StU  . 

Sr«aN  NORVAL   1702  S  WASHINGION  SI    *    '•' '^'"  *  '  ^  iiilV 

IK  !Iwtui  J012  CAMBRIDGE  f^E   NW  a..hN  ,'  A  DC  20002,. 

P   Mlf-Af:  NM'iN'  ,^lPENNSYLVANIA_AVlN.i^^.^^^;^_.^.^;j^j;^j^^^pjj^,^^ 


AMERICAN  INST  Of  aRTIFlED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  . 

CONSUMERS  UNION  Of  U  S .  INC  .  .^^ 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OfFiaRS  ASSN 
IWSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORIIY.. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSIT  DtSTRKT ^_^. — 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DGTRCt..... 

SYSTEMS  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY,  INC^.    -.... 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSIT  AUTMOfnTY    

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION.  AfL-CIO 


1.70000 
720.00 


350.00 
1,100.00 


1.400.00 
200.00 


150W 


737.11 


1,400.00 
1.075.00 

■■34',i26.M 
1.530.34 
2.047.00 

Wai 

2M.06' 

3.85000 
5.00000 
22,75000 


6,000.00 


.-    ..  N*A  *n''"n  "'Im  mTnW  suite  610-N  WASHINGTON ^MO*: 

'iMMiNi/  V,N-  i^.WJAYiON  511  7NDST,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

"l6TH  SIREE'   NW  wa:-,hiNG'3H  DC  20036^  

IbTH  ■:■     NW  WH,,":N/  IN  :».   20005 


I  MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO,  INC 

FLEH  RESERVE  ASSN  

EDISOH  ELSaRIC  INSTITUTE  ^^--^ 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ^SSOOAim  WC-.^--^- 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  B'JSINiSS  INVESTMENT  COS... 

PACIFIC  SEAFOOCi  PROQSSOK  ASSN        

LEUL  SERViaS  CORPORATWH  

PRIVAH  TRUCK  COUNOL  Of  AMERKX  INC    

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  01  LIFE  INSURANa  INC 


4,987.50 
4,987.50 
1,75000 

■ioImsS 


14t.l3 

Vowii 

1,35629 


243.50 

1.450.83 


30J)0 


79" PENNSYLVANIA  AVlN.i    .i  AA5.<iNGT0N  DC  20O03_. 
V  VIIIF  «'•  444  NORTH  CAPIIOt  STREET. 
n-eONNFaorAVE    NW   #512  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
■■  wi'"A»>  'It   M'-JAN  VA  72102     


AA 


NA 


RALf^      N  -N 

FRAN".  N  A    N 

MARK  1  NLL.A 

CD  NVBERC  - 

HUBERT  K  •,  -1 

GEORGE  OBf' 

COIEMANC      --'•         ■  ■'■."  '.,"-■„    ■ 

KWN  F  OBRiiN  ->.'''''■.-   --    •■'■"■■  7,., 

"Z^i^r,  8»  s^fn  m?751Sm1t'  NW  w-ashincton  k  2mi 

SwD  S  OBRVON.  1916  WllSr*  Kivn  ARUNGtON  v'^  ?Ci  

DANIEL  OCqNNELL.a,*E, to;.-    1  .^0, A;-  ;       TA^iHiScTON  DC  70004 


NCTON  OC  20024 

WAGHINGTON  DC  20006 

sA    ., CI  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6._^.......^.... 

.<  N      «10  ASYLUM  SI  HARTFORD  O  06103.. 
SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


iiwsoirA  mm&'i  wMmcnRMG  co 

cfiSfiKaiiiii™  mt  BiSf  TO        bear  ajms: 

PACtflC  POTOMAC  SERVICES  _^^.„^    - 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORfWAIION  

AMERiaN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM    

REINSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMER      ^.  _.^ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN - 

GEO  A  HORMEL  S  CO         

CONSOLIDATED  RAIL  CORPORATION 

UNITED  PAPERWORKERS  INTL  UNWN^ — 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATMHS. 

AMERICAN  PHROLEUM  INST  

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 

Cf  INDUSTRIES  INC  

AMERCAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN 


100.00 

2.727  00 

30000 

1.800.00 

3.75000 

6040 

"■■"iirs'oo 


25.70000 


1,S62.01 

"■"196.97 


98890 


164  99 
92  65 


40.00 
47A 


25.700.00 


.AN  1 


N*    AAji 


,:is. 


lAMES)  OCONNELL.  1701  P'.NN 

RICHARD  I  OCONNELL.  RICHAri-  '   ^.aJHNi.,  (.  .w/_ 

TIRRtlSl  M  OCONNELL  II    444  NCAPna  STREET.  #;nW«HI^^^^ 
WllLW? B  O-oSnEIU  111  LAST  WACKER  OR  CHICAGO  11^6060 

OTONNOR  4  HANNAN.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    

Do 


INC  3708  TRAVELER  sfiiiET  FAIRfAX  VA  22030.. 


2.000.00 

'366J36 

240.66 

10,133.52 


5joe.oo 
Iwooo 
■6JJ56.'66 


2,043.98 


14400 


NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.... 


0* 

Od„_ 
0»__ 
Bl.— 

Si 

Oo..„ 
Bo__ 
Oq-... 
Di-... 

Do 

Oi..._ 
0»... 
Do.... 
Ol.„. 
Do..- 

eo..„ 

Ol.._ 
Do... 
Do.„. 
Oo- 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Oo„. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do-. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 
Ot.. 


GADSBVi  HANNAH  (FOR  WANG  LABORATORIES.  BC) — 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION.        ^  ,-  -.ii;- 

OWCOIATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

WTBNAl  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US^.^---- 

tt  FEOOMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  COUP) 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS        

AMERICAN  CUNICAL  LABORATORY  ASN -- 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO^  - - 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  «  ACCESSORIES  ASSN -.-. 

IZ  K  \m  :Pbb[r  HEALTH-CARE-Fui™NG:.NC: 

RHftnFN   INC  * 

CAMBRIDGE  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY - ■ 

OTY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 

CNA  INSURANa „-, 

DOUGHERTY  DAWWNS.  STRAND  S  Y(BT^ 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION - -.-- 

fAiP'-M""  •Nr';'":!'  "«c - 

(If/  NA-   iNA    M  iNitP»  OORPORATWN 


500.00 
450.00 

■il95.'66" 

750.00 
75000 

9.00000 
17.500.00 

1,40000 


saojM 


30J0 


194.43 
12915 

'sm'ss 


730  72 


lit"  -  •■■NS  > 
GLAG  -A  >.A 
Kli-Mt''  A 
GP.--NV.N- 
Gi\-SM:N' 
H!A,'-  A-' 
H[NN-;"N  I 
ING  rAN  '  ; 
IN.i  'M^N" 
IN.'    ■  "" 


,tN  A  -.INK  ... 
.N.N'  -JTE.. 


250.00 


1.000.00 
250.00 
1.500.00 
1.781.00 
15.000.00 
200.00 

'250.66 


1.897.36 


•mmONWEaLth  Of  PUERTO  RBO- 

5'UOV  GROUP  


iN 

'NC 
.AV  '; 


«.tN' 

>iV- 

!#■•■- 

M     1 

NA'i. 
NA-i 
NA' 

N"  , 


SONS.  INC.. 

lON 


4. 

SStJO 
49,540.00 


250.00 
300.00 


N      A-      A        .AtilAL  MARKETS  OWUP.. 

„.,,.;,  M  Ni    -1,^    INC     

.  ,j        :.,■.   y.k-    ;„     AN   ■  _.. 

-,MV  ...   J   A    -■   -lA  -■■   .^IRE   , 

,-      -  '!  4  riTi'iWLN;  r'SjuRAM - 

.     U  COMPAN»   INC 

-    ll^TIONS,   INC -;-;; 

N  ..JRANK  COMPANY  Of  MKHK* 


736.00 


900.00 

5a.77 

5.100.00 


31172 
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Ortanuatmi  n  Indnidwl  ftmn 


Do 

Do 

GfORCf  f  0  r 
LEONARD  f 

PAnwcxc  'J 
to 


1      NW  WASWINCnXil  OC  ?003?  

"A   i?110 

-  "utHsny/uttA  AVL.  m.  tm  washincton  k  200«.. 


Di ..„ Z.. 

o»  ... 

GDADY  OCUMWNGS  111   ?i:!  AILANTIC  «Vt  BROOKIYN  NY  11?33         ,. .  .  ' 

WHN  e   ODAY   SWTf  590  1/00  PINNSYIVANIA  AVf     NW  WASHINCTOK,  OC  »006 

IHOHIAS  A  OOAY,  mo  VfRlilONI  AVt .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  . 

ASHTON  J  O'OONNtli.  50  BWlt  SI    PC  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

lANE  O'GMDY  815  leiH  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  DC  ?0006 

BAilBAM  (   OHARA.  4400  MAaOTHUR  81VD    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0007 

BARTIEY  OHAKA,  25  LOUISIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

OUEFE  ASHENDEN  LYONS  t  WARD  ONE  FIRST  NATIONAl  PIAZA    SUITE  5100  CHICAGO  *.  HWU  " 

HAIHIEEN  OLEARY   1625  EYE  ST    N  W  ROOK  301  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   _ 

0  MELVENY  (  MYERS,  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036  ,     .    

^  _- 

ONEIIL  AND  HAASE   PC,  SWTt  1110  1333  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  «iO»._.J 

Do  

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Ob.. 

D».. 

Ot.. 

Ot 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


OONAID  K  OWm.  SUin  2600  1000  WILSON  BlVt)  MtUNGTON  VA  itm _. 

I  DENIS  OTOOtE   1120  CONNEaCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

M  DUNE  0  TOWE  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ 

STEPHEN  E  0 TOOLE,  1660  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

HARRY  R  oeiEY  MELLON  SQUARE  PinSBURGH  PA  15230         . 

C  H  OCHENRIDER,  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ 

T   J  OOEN   1619  MASSACHUSfnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   „. 

BRADFORD  C  OELMAN  900  UTH  STREET  NW   #508  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

OIL  INVESTMENT  INST  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  DC  20O24 

RO  OLD  AND  ASSOQAItS,  INC,  205  THE  STRAND  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 !„ 

Oo  .      „ 

ALVIN  E  OLIVER  725  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20005 
AUSTIN  P  OINEY.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW   ml  100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
DfNNIS  M  OlSfN  485  E  STREET  IDAHO  FAILS  ID  83402 

Da \^Z.LZZi 

Bi;"!;:;";"zz;z;z;z;"z;™z;z!ZZZ7Z 

Ot _._ 1.  _ . 

oo z z 

to „ r. jzi;zz'";;;."z;!:"z.:;:' 

Do"::":!;:"i;:;:!":::":;;::i:::;"""":i:;"::::::::":"::;;'Z'"zr'zi" "™~' 

Do ■  'Z 

VAN  R  OlSfN,  1156  15TH  ST   HW.  #1019  WASHINGTWI  OC  20006 '..  „  „  Z 

ROY  E   OLSON  260  MAWSON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016  

ALAN  M  OiyEWSAI,  1608  R  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  '  '~~""' 

JOSEPH  N  ONEX,  ONER.  KLEIN  AS"  '  ■"  M  ---■   \a    »?50  WASHINGTON  6c"Sd37""rZZ'~ 

PHILIP  C  ONSTAD,  500  WEST  f"    ^.■v  ■,,       -     sa 

MICHEL  ORBAN.  125  BROAD  S'l^f       •  ■,.^...;       ,,j04  

ORGAN   FOR  AOVANaMfNT  4  PROILCIION  Of  SMAtl  ItaPHONE  COS,  2301  M  STWfT.  m.  #536' WAMMCTON'OC 

20037 
ABRAHAM  ODlOfSKY   1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LAW  OfFICES  Of  lOSE  SUITE  610  1101  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005   ..    ,!','""""""""["" 

HIOEAKI  OTAKA.  SUITE  600  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  ...    .   ™™„_  

ROLAND  A  OUELLEnE.  1660  L  ST    NW   »'  '  WSf"-«r,TON  OC  20036  "  

aiFF  OUSE.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  »V!    sa    *■■-  'ON  OC  20036 

GENE  E  OVIRBECK,  1101  17TH  STREET   ^^l•  f.'-    ■  •.      N  OC  20036        

JACK  W  OWEN.  SUITE  500  444  NORTH  Ur'vn  vmi  i   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

THOMAS  I  OWENS  PO  BOX  12266  SIAOLE  WA  98102 

WILLIAM  J  OWfNS   17)5  IfFFfRSON  OAVtS  HICHW«y   *511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202" 


••W  WASHINCTON  OC  20036 

OEIN  RO  SACRAMENTO  CA  95S3I . 
'-:   #106  TUCSON  A^  85105 , 


R  RAY  PAASO 

PAOflCMANAGlMs      -s'-M 
RONALD  C  PADl'i  ■  ■.      w  -'v 
LEE  W  PAOEN  PO  Bl  < 
HENRY  H  PAIGE   1333  •.' a    iv  - 

a Rl  PALAST  SUITE  ?0C  ,   ,     »  .  

JOHN  M  PAUTIELLO  ?1U  LITTLE  IALlS  STREET  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

HENRY  S   PALAU    ?01  N  WASHINCTON  SI    AlfXANORlA  VA  223L4 
tn'min  i.!|m:»     "  "Mr"  vJN  J  .i.i-i'i    "  A.^'iMNGION  DC  20003 
H-:     ■•         i  M-         ■  A-s-   k      .  ,      ,1-   •,  ....   7031 


iVINUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


AM  s 


J)    7900  WIStH«"- 


ff 


t* 


WASHINGTON  K  20036 

■YASHINGION  OC  20036 . 

iH  VA  22102        

20006 


IU^    AKMUii 
TOM  (    PARC 


a  ■        AA    ■■  S 

11.  ,;C.  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005!; 

V.IL  1/0  W  STATE  ST   TRENTON  NJ  08608  

■"•^    ■    i*,'l-A  Art     Sf    WA';"lWlr»i  w    'iv«n 
'-".     i-M'.A.  PtIROlEUMi;<  V  MM  -    ;,  nAII   BANK  Biod  liTTU''jldi«'«  7nd'r 

*>■•    'iliJT  AVE    NW   .  *«,.■■      ^  .x:  20036 

.,j;   ,/m   ..;     NW  ^,.','("   ^       *AoniNi,iu*i  ut  /UWD     ..„ 

/Jb  DESAllS  SI    NA  *A.,.  Ni  -im  DC  20036 


JACK  PARIRIOCE    1014  VINE  SI     ;v  :NN»' 

9n*'S'  ~  PAP'SW,;  ■'-•■  MA. A  i-  ,  ■ 
H«.,J  '  ,,y[»ti  ,,  ...MS'.  i  M*  ,/, 
:.».  '        ■«..■>¥*■..   »    l-.i     ■  .fc-i     -  . 


<!  S'   h 


■  i' 


;v«,. 


PAIION  sects  i  BLOW,  SUITE  80C  ,'5ifl  M 
Do 
Oo 

to 

to „ 

to 

to 

to 


■-.■     -A  *;  ,  s     »(0C  20036.. 

SN-AM    M 

jOUIH  WAStllNoION  DC  20036!!Z! 

'  .'2031  

*  OC  20006         

NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 


StCURIIIlS  INDUSTRY  ASSN  

TENNESSEE  lOMBICeEE  WATERWAY  OCVUOWIHT  AUIHOHtV..." 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY..., 

FIRST  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON    „. 

AMERKAN  DfNIAl  HYGIENISTS  ASSN 
,    ;  AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION 

AMERITAN  WARFHOUSFMFNS  ASSOCUTION 
,    ImC''*  '■-'■■'•"-  ■■.*■'■'-•'  ISSN 
,  INA'    ■  ■        vv             -  ,<)0R  PfOPli 
llNS.  '   ■■           ".  M       ...ilY  »  AMERICA 
lALllAN.I  ..)(  AMIRMN  INSURERS 
,     BtCHTEL  NATIONAl  INC  

,  !AFiao 

AMERK>N  SOOEIY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

INTERNATHWAl  BROTHERHOOD  Of  TEAMSTERS 

AMERK>»N  INVSCO  CORPORAIKW  

!  COLUMBIA  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 
AJR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 
.  I  SANTA  FE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

I  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMISSION      

.  '  BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANO 

BRtCHAM  AND  WOMEN  S  HOSPITAL  INC 
I  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANO  COMPANIES 
.     CRUISE  AMERICA  LINE  INC 
GLASS  PACJUU^NG  INSTITUTE 
HARVARD  MEDICAl  CENTER 
PHARMAauIICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
!  PUG(T  SOUND  POWER  (  LIGHT  COMPANY 
,1  TUAS  UTILITIES  SERVIOS  INC 

us  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE        

WESIINGHOUSE  ElEnRC  CORP.. 
MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION...,. 
TRW   INT 
I  AMERiaN  BANKERS  tSSK.'.'.'.'.'Z. 
NORTHROP  CORP 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MELLON  BANK  N  A  AND  MELLON  NATIONAl  OORP 
GRUMMAN  AIROSPAa  CORI>0RATI0N 
,1  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROOuaS  ASSN 
I  OWENS^CORNING  IIBERGLAS  CORPORATION 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

SPERRY  ELEaRONIC  SYSTEMS  

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN  

I  LEBOfUF   LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE  (FOR  SHIPPING  CORP  Of  INDIA  INC) 

j  AETNA  INSURANCE  rri 


1.000.00 


-iNa  Of  FLOIMM 
MCANY    


AMff:-.  ',-,V" 

CEf   ■-■•         ^ 

CHAf-    -     •■•    ■. 

FLOk         V 

FOfltv        N     . 

GRfA    .'.M  -    ;s 

MIKNiHUMA  INSuKANU  OWPANY  ..     . 

MONSANIO  CO 

NAIIONAl  ftnma<  iiNi^N  i«OPERTY  t  OSIMITY 

STATE  FARM  ■  ■     --s     ;.     4;rY  CO 

STATE  FARM   S     -■■•<  Mt-ANY 

STATE  FARM  MuIuAi  Au  '..KMOfllLE  INSURANCf  OB, 

TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND      

TRAVELERS 

U  S  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  MC 

AMERICAN  LEGION     

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PUYERS 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
AMERICAN  UPRtSS  CO 


NATIONAl  FEDflHTION  Of  FIDOMl  HVIOYEES. 

PUERTO  RKX)  MAYORS  ASSN 

lOYOIA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA  INC, 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

NAIK3NAI  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPtRATIVt  ASSN 

AMERICAN  AllfltNFS    INC 
■M   .     •,■,   ,.      ,     ;     J'^iK 
■        -    .■.  s  ,       'V    fl  Al 

"  ■■  ■-        •  -jNGiNSTmnL, 

SMIA  Ft  INDUSIRItS.  MC 

HI  MEDTRONICS 

PUBLIC  SERVKE  COMI>ANY  Of  OKIAHOIM 

A'LANTK;  RICHflELD  CO 

SIRVICE  EMPlOYEES  INTl  UNMN  AflOO  ttC  

AMERICAN  CONG  ON  SURVEY  4  MAPP  /AMER  SOC  Of  PHOIOGRAMMfTJiY 
P^IlRfP  OfllOP^  ASSN 
■.,  >  ^M.s  .••     ■    .  Y  INSTITUTE 

'      ••    •         MM  ■•11  

'•-     N-'     .-.      -ANSPORIAIION  ASSN 
WlSI.NGMOUSi  lltCIRICCOflP 
NAIIONAl  CONFEOIONERS  ASSN  Of  TH(  US 
lOeACCO  INSTITUTE         , 

AMERICAN  PHROIEUM  KKt 
INVtRONMlNTAl  POllCY  INSTtlUIL 
AMERICAN  PflROlEUM  INST 

Moeii  01!  CORP 

[IHYl   ",~P:-'J-»-    s 

ASSa  ,«     s    ■  M  =  .  MUM  SERVIO  HLfCASTERS,  INC 

AROU-      M.S'.- 

NAIIONAi  KURA.  lUaRIC  COOPfRATlVE  ASSN 

NAIIONAl  musk:  PUBLISHERS   ASSN 

AMVEIS 

DOW  CHEMICAl  CO 

NATIONAl  AUDIO^VISUAl  ASSN  MC 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSOQATION  Of  AMOKIL  K 

AIR  PRODUCTS  4  CHEMK>LS  MC 

AIWA  AMERICA   INC 

!<:   '.tt-.i-'i.    ■■ 

-      M  V    M        M.  IS- 

,',M-  -     ^\    --■    i  ■  ;.    - 

-■"-   ^s  '  MORTGAGE  AnORNfYS 

-"-■■■'      ^  ■         •  SURVEYING  4  MAPPING 

■■■V:-  ,i_s   ■.  .-V....I(Al  AUTOMOeiLE  OfAlERS  ASSN 


tmployw/Clieiil 


Recnpts  EjuKmhturcs 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ANDREW  RPAUl,'T875  EYE  STRtn.NVV    »  •;    At'-iNGTON  OC^OOO*'  

CARl  (   PAUL,  1320  19IH  SIRttT.  NW   f,      jX^- '' Z",- «NDC^^?''36  ».<iii«T(WttiM07' 

PAUL  HASTINGS  jANOfSXY  (  WAUttR.  6lH  FiUC*  iiM  THOMAS  JtFFtRSON  SI..  NW  WASHINGTON  W,  ZOUU? . 

LARRY  E  PAUIKX,  2000  K  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20M6 


KrO  a  pi^' sUiTE  135  l7l5  UBRIDGE  PAYNE  RD  SI  LOJIS  Mpj30i7 


PEACE  POLITICAL  AOION  COMMinEE,  '.'     >"■' 
JAMES  M  PEIRa  IR  ,  1016  16TH  SI    NA  A',  -  s 
PtLlON  RESEARCH  CENTER,  1400  S  KJIU  S/x'.;- 
ELIN  PELIZ   1511  K  STRtO,  NW  WASHINGTON  L» 
HLiMBEPTOP  PENA   IISMSIHSI    NW  WASHiN 


N(  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.... 

j36 

,A  22202 

-Z. 


•  ■M  N 


Oo... 
Do.. 
Do 


.i-i>,  J> 


-ONNEniCUT  AVt    N*  AASniNGION  K  20036 

r-  X  2  N  9IHST  ALLENIOWN  PA  18101 

•  ^T    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

,     .^sH.-r,;- i,:    NVi    «!r  WA>"N""«<  r  20036 

MA     J,-'"      t.'      S/i   AA.' '- N'  '  ^S     "  ■         

;..^';    ;  :     .iNN:    I    ■  t.ts,!    •.*   e;.iv  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . . 


PERKINS  CdlfST6Nrffl5ENiWILLlAic:sii^^ 

TONY  WKINS  i860  tHASSACHUSOTS  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^.^ 

GARY  I  PERKINSON  453  NEW  JERSEY  Av-iNOf   St  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 .^. 

wStST  MOWIW  RIEY   UPSIClAIRAViNUi   WEST   #504  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  N4V  2Y3 

ipfrey       Plii  MtP,     ..■   -  :i    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20062  - 

LEONARD  '"V  MAN     ^"-    'fViNSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 _ — • 

MARK  PfRMAH   1 1    BOi  .;-.::  CHARLESTON  SC  2914?  - 

G  STEPHEN  PERRY   115  0  SIRtn  SI,  ^t8  WASHINGTON  DC  20003      - -■- 

SUSAN  PERRY   1025  CONNEaiCUI  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

lOHN  J  PfSCH  3422  STONEYBRAE  DRIVl  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22044   

PHIUJPS  S  PfTER   777  14IH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005      _^,^,^.. 

GEOFFREY  G  PETERSON  SUITS  1300  425  13TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

LARSE  PETERSON   1750  K  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

MARY  6  PETERSON,  1660  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ,.. - 

RUSSEU  W  PETERSON  950  THIRD  AVENUt  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 


£:sN  

s-;rence 

assn  executives 


av---,;n  vt5'"v' 

AM  -    IS  M    ,- 
AM,-,  IS    ,  .   ■■■ 

ARMCO,  INC    

ARTPAC 

ASOCIACION  Ot  A2UCARER0S  OE  GUATEMAIA. 
ASSOCIAIION  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA 

BASIC  INDUSTRIES  COAUIION  INC 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE - 

CASTLE  J  COOKE,  INC 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  

COMPUTER  DEALERS  S  LESSORS  ASSOQATION.  INC - 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  Of  COMMERCE 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS,  LID   

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  USA    INC    .... 

GEORGIA  PAOFIC  CORP 

HITACHI  SALES  CORP  OF  AMERK^A 

E  F  MUTTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
INSTITUTE  Of  SCRAP  IRON  S  STEEL  INC 

INTERMEDICS  INC 

KAIStR  ALUMINUM  i  CHEMICALS  CORP., 
KENWOOD  U  S  A  CORPORATION 


IS'-HIO- 


tV" 


LTD., 
tNY 

jjNai .. 


.  "  s   s      ■;  -IS  INC 

1       -■     -.-  atOUCTIONCOMMinEE''!! 

MARS  iNC 

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  CORP  OF  AMERICA 

muvfi,  rncp  Of  AMERICA 

■    .MM  NOTIONS,  INC 

-'■■  -I'lON        - 

,;s   s     SANCt  ASSN 

-    -      '   TRiC  SALES  AMERICA.  INC 

■  '■!-  v.-i.S  CORP    , 

NAIWMICHI  lib  A  CORP    , 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RPAIl  DRUGGIST... 

Nf  iM    -y-  ■  ■■■  .."SlONASSN    INC 

St-   M       :   •    s  :  if  PORT  PROGRESS 

N,i-!.,Si.  vtiN;  W'f'S  ASSN 

NAIIONAl  SOfT  DRINK  ASSN 

NEC  tlECTRONICS  lUSA)  INC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 

OSC  BULK  SHIPS,  INC 

PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  (USA)  MC 

PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC    

READER'S  DIGEST  ASSN  INC 

REDWC''    n:.  ''•  ^ARKCONM _ 

REPUBi.  ■      -' 

RPAIl  •£.'   VVV'it    

ROCKWELL  iMtRNATlONAL  CORP 

SANSUI  tltCTRONICS  CORP   

SANYO  Electric  inc  

SHARP  tLtCTRONICS  CORP   

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN , 

SONY  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

STATE  OF  LA  DEPT  Of  CONSERVATION... 

is-i'  >:  ohmZZZZZZZI 

'.   M  ■    M       M  LTD    

IDKL/SA  CORP 

TEAC  CORP  

TEKNIKA  fifnenNiCS  CORP 

TOSHIB'  tW'-'  t".    NC        

UNITt:  -.-N'  ..'■:  WORKERS  ASSN 

US  JVC  ujKf^JkAIION      

VICTOR  MAGNPAPE  CO.  LTD 

ZEISS  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS.  INC 

GULF  &  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  CO ^  r;^^-iJ^^ 

BURCH  4  ASSOCIATES  PC   (FOR  M  AN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP) 

AMERiaN  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CO 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO 

GAF  CORPORATION 

SECURITY  LIFt  Of  DENVER      

NATIONAL  SPA  4  POOL  INSTITUTE  ^. 

FIRST  CAPITOL  ASSOCIATES    GATEWAY.  MC 

NATBNAL  ffOERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPiOYtESZ!!" 

HELP,  INC 

HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTERS  ASSN     

WBSTOl-imiB  CO v^;;; 

CANNED  4  COOHED  MEAT  IMPORTERS  ASSN _ — 


CHEVRON  USA  INC  - 

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES,  INC ■ri-;;^- 

'  HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION  FOR  SAFETY  4  MOeiLITY.. 

AMERKAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

COMBINED  HEALTH  RESOURCES  INC 

'  SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SERVKE       

SOOETY  Of  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS -. 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  INC 

DEPARTMENT  Of  NATURAL  RESOURCES  

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRK:  COOPERATIVE  ASSN...^ 

BSNiiiCiA,  MANAGFMiN'  :OR»'3ftTI0N  OF  AMBIICA.... 

Janaliian  .^ia. ■t:l^  >  A."i:  ^.a^     

CHAMBi'  y  :0¥M!ff(,!  >  '«:   -  ;    

AMERICAN  ASSN  fOF'  COUNSELING  4  DEVELOPMENT 

MAWAH  ISl.AN[  company    LTD 

^JTi.iPHON'    INC     

AMIPluAN  BJV  ASSN   

((ORMf-ii   ,\«P':*ATION 

iStNIRAt  LtCTFik  CO    - 

DISTI.LiD  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  US,  MC 

FOOD  MARKPING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP       

NAIIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOPY 


12e.S2 

2416 

47000 

1.000.00 

'■2,9M.Sd 
4.600.00 
16.300.00 
10.663.50 


1.613.62 
'  306.00 

soooo 


1.10000 
2.0S6  00 

■ii'odo'.oo" 

TOOOM 
1.282  50 
1,50000 

id6'66 


2.420.00 

3.900.00 

ISOOO 


2.000.00 

450.00 

3.00000 

1.00000 


3.07 
.59 

M.« 

n'v) 

137  80 

1.417,36 

6900 


3.997.64 

iH.'o6 

■ii76.«i 

ii'M 

1266 

3240 
12500 


100.00 

119.56 

17015 

1.01500 

75.00 


40000 


3.36547 
39000 


n-069O-87-26(Pl  22) 


31174 
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OtauHno  MkMdiul  F*ii( 


lff»  WWHMeiOtI  OC  20036 

:*•,,■,       ,.1,  ,    N«  rtuSHINCTOK  OC  200M  .. 

■    *,i       M*    *A    H  «»i   ■    S      ■  ,^  , 

I :     I,'     <•  *»  J.  ".>     •!   >   .'003* 

t.N  ■■•    ■-"     i»  A«  M  iiIMK  20005., 

•      JMAKUlO  i«    '*l'0  

.*••!       ■■•     ■"     ,  *A-A>iuSfns  Art    W«  WASHINGICW  K  20036 

pllLnAAtJ  '    r^luir^    .3.:i  »  ilHtti  NO    iUlIf  110/  WASHIMCIOH  DC  ?aXI6  

WILMM  G  milllPS  DC  ikSSOCMnS  INC  40?  rHWD  STIKET   S(  WUHMCTON  DC  20003.. 

Dg  

Dl.. 

to.. 

01.. 


PfTtUSt*  fKGBfUC  t  PHfUSOl  SWTF  907  1710  »  ST 

Pmjl   ■    •«■■<■:•.         ■     :<<>i>    ■ 
H    W'!.  AM  .■<■»»■       ^1  I      . 

MA-V-  mA.      *     ■■'■.AK''     ■         -^  > 


*«  H '►inn  K  2003*    

.      «>  -  NGTOH  DC  20036... 


NW  WUHINGTON  K  20036. 


SAMPOWIO   1101  I'TMST    m   >' 
BUI  POEMS   nil  ISTMST    NW  > 
WD  PCxnT  400  FWST  ST  WASHiNi. 
PKRSON  BAU  t  DOW.  1200  ISTH  SI 

Do  

Do      

ptfRsoN  "saimoiaMTmBA^^ 

Do     '':Z'ZZZZ'Z''''''Z''''' '''Z-'""'.. 

STWWI  F  PURSOM.  VfWtfH  HIPrFRT  BfRNHAS:    ;  M.-t>,r: 
OWMfU  PIUEROII     i;M  PtNNSYlVWlA  A.v       ■.*  *i 
00 


"^SOIST   NW  #1100  WASMWCrm  OC  20036 
N  DC  20006  


Oi.._ „ „. 

Oi     - 

PnOTS  HIGH'S  WSOOATOI.  PO  BOX  ?00fr36?  WDONOO  BUCH  CA  W277  . 

PINWrni  aW««S  ASSN  Of  HAWMI  PO  box  3«29  MOdauiU  hi  96I13 

LINM  PINfGAH   1709  NfW  TOW  »W    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

PHtR  t  IWWUfW  Wl  16TH  ST»f[T  NW  FinH  FlOOd  WASHINGTON  DC  20000 

Do  „ 

Do  

laLlAN  M  S  PITCAITHIY  SUITE  209  1025  CONNEniCUT  ArtNUF  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PIAINS  COTTON  GROWTHS  iNC  PC  BOX  IMO  lUBBOCX  It  '^4"  

PUUiNt     -wiiCHnii   ...'-»<>i    t  AiMirtj    V  •■  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036- 

PIAXN-     •KH\S--*ti    ,  v*  ■  f     '■    s       •  ^     ■..  s         .     ■  JOR  NEW  YORK  N»  10010      

WYl.  *   -''t  i't  ■"«<t     .«•"    ».">  ■    V*    •         *i  -  V     N    <   20036  

ROKAlB  I  PlfSSiR.  81U*I  i  NASH  lOii  18IH  SI ,  NW   Hit,  *ASHINGION  DC  20030 

Do  

IV 

WICHAt 
SHtltMAA 


'   MM>»   1600  WEST  CAMELBACK  ROAD  SUIT!  II  PHO(NIX  A2  85015 

***:■«  sum  401  1300  Connecticut  ArtNof  nw  Washington  k  20036 

'\X.AMD  ROSS.  MARSH  t  FOSTIR  M8  I6TH  STREET  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

RICHARO  I  POluai  444  NORTH  CAPITM  SIREfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRANCES  A  PttLAA  SUIT!  390  \%S0  <  STRffl  HW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


1*    *A,f 


.'  *»>•.  -IN  DC  20036 

♦i   >         •  

••,*.,  *^,  ^N..-  M  X  20036 

*  •'■    1.'    H[*  rORK  NY  lOOU 

-•■'-.■•,.    >«   SEVENTH  FlOOR  WASHtNGION  OC  20030.. 

.lj'\.    AA     ■,...  

.  suit  m  iJOl  ARLINGTON  RIDGE  RD  ARIINGTON  V«  22202.... 


ALFRED  M  POLLARD   1919  I 
MRENPOunZ.  2030M  STRIr 
RAVMQNOIL  port.  2000  L  S-»> 
POCUUnCN  RESOURCE  CENT!" 
PAUAD  TOOflUA.  1120  COti" 
PORIOf  StATTU.  PO  BOX  ...: 
PMILIR  nWTE  6  ASSKS   INC . 

Do 

Do 

CARa  ALia  PORTIR  SUIT!  1101  1612  K  SI    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036 

PQRTFR  WRIGHT  KORRtS  i  ARTHUR   37  imfST  BROAD  STREET  COLUHBUS  OH  43215 

SHARON  I   PORTNOY  ONE  PENN  ^.  V»  Kf*  .-«i  NV  lOOOl  

WHN  POST  SUITE  201  1828  .     '    s*  *».  -  v      1  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  I  POTTS  m    HAIFY   -A.t.  t  .<  M  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTOH  DC  20036...._ 

JOHN  MICHAEl  POWOERLY  815  16TH  ST    NW   #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006' 'ZiZ.™™!™!!! 

CATHERINE  POWELL.  880  S  RCREn  SIRtn  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

POWELL  QOIDSTEIN  FRA2ER  t  mRmv  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000$ . 

Do  

Ob.. 


k.. 
Bi.. 
Bi.. 
Oi.. 
Bi- 
Br.. 
Bi. 
Bi., 
Bi- 


flCHARO  M  POWELL.  7315  WISCONSIN  AVE  WASHINGTON  K  20014 
ROBERT  0  POWELL  SUITE  400  1300  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

lOHN  J  POWER,  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

GRAYDON  R  POWERS  IR  ,  1101  16TH  51    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  L  PRAn   101  FIRST  AVENUE  WALIKAM  MA  02254    „. 

BRAINARC  E   PRESCOH  6/0  MAIN  SI   [ASI  AURORA  NY  14052 

LLOYD  I  PRESIAR   1225  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036 „ _. 


Do 
Do 


PREMON  IHOtCmSON  EUB 1  HOUMN.  1235  NEW  nW  AVUUE.  NW.  #500  OMaWGRM  K  20000.. 

0«      __ _ _ 

Bi~ 
Di.. 
Oi. 
Oi.. 

Bi.. 
Ol.. 
D».. 


Bi- 
Bl„ 
Bl.. 
Bi. 
Bi.. 
Bi.. 
0*.. 
Bl.. 
Bl.. 
Bl.. 


EfflRigyB/a«t 


FEDERATED  RESEARCH  COW 

lUmUECORP 

MOOKOHCORP 

MUIKN  RESEARCH  CORPORAIOI.. 

RMreOMC 


OUrifin  ainKTDVM  iiN»S  UK 


SOI- 
NA'- 

PNl 
Ali.   J- 
Af.-' 
AS- ■ 
HA-.i 
Ml': 
Mi>N  . 
Vj'  ■ 
t*- 
U"  ■ 
IN--' 

m;u  ,-i,!..,.N,^ 


i»VO  CO 

•■'NDENI  COILEGES  6  UNWERSmB 

•  i'ANY  


,  ;.   M- 


'»IM%  IN  OCCUPA  HE/UTH  I  StfCTY.. 
•«.  -iTNUENTAl  HUIIN  ONtOS.... 

■•■•   'H 
»     >■     10 


11.00000 

500.00 

1,200.00 

3.25000 
21.558  00 

iKUO 
10.102.00 


SSIIIUTE 

hAILRQAO  SJGNAUKN.. 

JBBiR  COMPANY 


JRES  EXCHANGE  IBERMUOA)  LTD.... 
BERMUOAi  LID 
SAItiiiU  8USINLSS  SYSTEMS 
WESIfRN  fARMfRS  fUCTRIC  C0O«RAIIVE 

AMERICAN  lANO  lilLf  ASSN  _ _ 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 

SK  FUGS  INC  

PAN  AM  EI  AL 

AD  Ha  COMMintl  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  TAX  POLOr 

AD  HOC  COMMiniE  OE  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS 

C8S  INC  

Nl  INOUSTRIES 

PRUOeNTlAl  LINES,  MC 


Ml  TRMISPOirT  ASSN  Of  AMf  OCA 

Cn-CONTAINER  TRANSPORT  INTERNATOMAL  iC,  fT  « . 

PHH  GROUP  INC  , 

rRA  CORP  i  AFFIIIAIES 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONfERtW.  MC 


BROWN  K  ROCT  INC 

AW'-    ■,s  s  *  .;.'■    ■  "' WERS  ASSN . 

rw  s     ■-      s  A  ■ !    -    nc 

VlLt,      I  A.x,   ''•■   J^^.OUIIION     

TRANS  AMIRM  uLyUOPERS   INC        

aiUit  LABOR  fNERGY  COALITION „..., 

DORCHESTER  GAS  PROOOONG  CD 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 
UMON  CAMP  CORPORATION 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  HATIONAl 
COMMON  CAUSE 
AMFAC  INC 

MKRCAN  BANKERS  ASSN  1 


KAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  MEDCAL  DtRECTORS  Of  RESPIRATOUT  OK 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY  

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  RECORDS  ASSN  

WILDLIFE  LEGCUTIVE  FUND  Of  AMERICA 

COALITION  FOR  fNVlRONMFNTAl  ENERGY  BAtANCI 

W.>t     TVM^'-s     ■  NANa  ASSN  , 

Bu   ■■■      ■  -  •>    ■■  

»Mr-   >v  .    .   .-  —  i,.ASIERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMinEt.  OK.... 

A.SJ-'  :     s      -  -f'jAOCASIING  (NCINIERING  STANDARDS  Vt 

UN'  A  -••RS  Of  AMER  

BOA    .i^-i;-.    •  'HE  US  

t  ASSOCiAIION  OF  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  CONSUIIANTS.  MC _ 

ANNE  M  BURFORD  _. 

COALITION  FOR  COMPETITION 

OOMHION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH  EXFOOIS.. 

CORNING  ASSOOAIFS  

COUNCIL  0>  "■»"•   •"•  '.S'  i'VHES .„ 

CRUM  J  I  *      -    N     -IS  

FEOERAl  ss  -  N«    M  -    >i      i   ,N , 

GO^i.sv  \      .  ■,  ^-u  .:  

IA(,  -       s'  ■  ^    •  J  INC   ,.._._..„....„ 

NA.I    SA.  v..     ••- :.  1..  JXJNOl 

RCA  CORfMRAlK*  . 

SECURITY  LIFE  Of  DENVER 


WESIINGHOUSE  ElfCTRIC  CORPOHATK* 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REFRtGERATED  WAREHOUSES. 
NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAR  ASSN 

AFLOO  „.. 

SQENIIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN „ 

IHERMO  SLfCIRON  CORPOdAIKJN    .... , 

SECURITY  NEW  YORK  SIAIl  CORPORATION  

DGA  INIL,  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INOUSIRlf  i  

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   I  FOR    SKIEIE  NATIOMUi  OtTUOE  ET  OE  COMSI  Of 
MOTEURS  DAVUTIONi 

DGA  INIERNAIIONAL  INC   (FOR  SOFREAWA) „ 

AfTIIA  LIFE  K  'A<:-"» 

ALASKA  I'.M--       , 

AMIRICAN    ■<     '!■> 

AMERICAN  PHtrnwNi  lilt:, 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONFERENCE, 

BlUINCHAM  COLD  STORAGE 

CAISTA  CORP  

CHUGACH  NATIVES  INC 


LOUISIANA  PAOfC  Of  KETCHMM.„ 


OTIES  K  COUNTIES  FOR  CA8U.. 
Of    •     s  sss'i    ._„.. 

0I<    •    »■*■     

on  ui  .w^^juAlE 

OTYOf  SI   LOUIS 

COUNOI  Of  AMERICAN-FIAG  SMP  QPIRATORS.. 
DRA','  -P^-BJ-ON  

EMt     ■-    -    s     »ANa  CO«P 

HU'   ,  s  *>'' ■  -hi.'^.  „ 

Wl-    .  -sM  N  i   i:  [  co«»uNtaTio6'«]™6Srr'" 

lUNW     S    AS   -      ,s.  .        HJICIL 

Mft*.   Mi    :*M4,  >  .'  .KiRCES   INC  

NORTH  WISI  UMBER  ASSN , 


tsoooo 

4,50000 

4.50000 
2.575 W 
3.200  W 

50000 
1.75000 

35000 
1.750.00 


timm 


250.00 
290.00 

1,474.01 
3.25000 
3.50000 


53502 


34563 
21.558  00 

21410 

273.00 


0.795.00 

3.00000 

2.417  50 

22500 


1J43.94 


2JSIje 


4,173.02 


am 


ia.S73.C0 


230.00 


1.140.00 


5BM 


2.400.00 


15.236.00 


n,7US0 


1.19&00 

imoo 


34.96 

11306 

14  2? 

25210 
5(33 
4100 

24301 


70.09 
M7 

usii 


7.750.02 


?U05 
22  90 


U43.94 


07123 


3.43749 

920.(7 

JOOJO 

gjji 

liMiio" 
0.00000 

2.00000 

if,067.t5 

342100 

20,17250 
3.052.50 

3,67143 
63.45 

■  "on.n" 

"■"72.S0 

9,202.73 
4ML00 



11.40526 

1.20000 

65000 

57600 

1.20000 

1,20000 

isbw 

57191 
6000 

W.03 


103J3 


IO50 


27.25 


Nn rem  her  7,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31175 


Orgamzitnn  a  Indwiduil  nmg 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


„ti;^'..-  ■''■  ■■-- 
1ERR>  C  '^  •• 
PROIIFI  .;-  '  - 
PRftLIFE  U)NuB:>jWt>Ai 
PRClIFI  CONCRlSSWNAl 
cy[)^fy  pooeSI  7?9  IM 
--    Ai'"   rp'r"1C    >i"    M« 


•  •>'  t 


Wi)  OTTAWA  lANSINC  Ml  48933 

•MAN,  730  15IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0005    .^.^^. 

SUITE  '.i07 18?' « smn  nw  Washington  dc  20006 

■-      ■      NA   AA>"<""'N 

.  S ■-.,  ■    s  A     a; 

,.  VI.--    ts      : 

A    .     N     ^   ' 


I  '  IN  or,  20006      — 

A  WASHINCION  DC  20024 ..... 
SA  AA><INGION  DC  20015 


V  N 


MW    s 


S    AS 


.-N  i 


NA    Al 


lAFAYEHE  in  47901...- 
:  CA  94070 


^  «!  IL  60606.. 
s  lie  20006... 
?00C6 


NA    mv-  AAjhS'  ■  IN  '. 

100  GOLD  SI   NiW  tiW  NV  10272,, 

:th  SlPffl   N*  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

.-„     %.,,•    HA  AA'm.N   •  'N  ■■«■    ""006 

.,    •    SA  AH:-N  ■  ^  OC  20006. 


EmplOYet/Clieiil 


NORTHERN  TIER  PIPELINE  CO 

PORTOf  SEATTU 

STATE  Of  ALASKA 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO „.. 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUIE    

WESTERN  FORFSI  INDUSTRIES  ASSN.... 

WESIfRN  RESOURCE  ALLIANO  _ 

WOMETCO  ENTERPRISES  INC 
STANDARD  Oil  CO  'INDIANA 


Recants 


as:-" 

Vli.t     ',1     >« 


rSJS 


,  iV-tS' 


'as; 'CDS  BOARD,, 


.:■    K    •  INDiPENDtNI  BUSINESS -...- 

;.Mr..c:jRS  ASSN  OF  AMER.  INC -.... 


EjiRenlitures 


13S.0B  


1,031.25 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  INC.. 
AMERiaN  FARM  BUREAU  FED   


SUPERIOR  OIL  COMPANY  &  SUPERIOR  FARMING  COMPANY.. 


JM 

SILVlN  ,■■-",'■       ■   • 
PUBLICiM-     ■  ■  .:■'■'■<'■''     " 
PUBLIC  I.Mfctr  •'.>(•. l,A.i:  ■      ••'  '  ■ 
DAVID  1  PULLtN   lo?i  u*'-'''  '• 

f   EUGENE  PURaLl   19'.-  •''>'•  '   ■"' 
WILLIAM  £   PURSLEY,  10,         NV 
[ARli  W  PUTNAM,  50?;  A  .    N    N  :. 
HOWARD  PYLE  III  4930  J.-  '<a 

ROBERT  N  PYLE   PO  B0»  -5.  W*^"'* 

K)Hn'?OUARLES)R    MORGAN  LEWIS.i^BOCKIUSlSM^MjrNW  WASHINGTON' DCioOK 


WASHINGTON  ST  PORTLAND  OR  97204.. 

V*    »     iAt.-S''".:.   .1036   

,,    KA  aa.mK  'ON  DC  20036 

.  S       SA  A^,  -iS.'jN  >-  .0036 

'    SA  Ai  H.NCION  DC  20016 

jh  tA.  ;  juv  — - — • 


TEXACO,  INC      ri-- 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT.  Afl-CIO.. 


iiSiS  M  QuSy  suite  540  1875  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 '  ■  ' 

WILLIAM  A  OUINLAN  3045  RIVA  RD  RIVA  MO  21140 


MANVIILE  CORP    

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES,  INC, 

SHfll  OH  COMPANY 
AVt.'.tWI'''  '".W 
Hi's.    -'  s    ■ 

|l,:'|Srs;  .V'  -«>;.■ 
Nfi  iNt.  'S,  '•'  -tV 
tM.'i  iS    S'^l^M' 


■JNION,  AFl-CIO ., 

'WtR  COMPANY., 


At, 


.'M-S' 
:'.  A 


ASSN  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  PRO!  . 


2.250.00 
"iWil 

"uiTis 

2.500.00 
5,107.51 


OUINN  RACUSIN,  YOL,HC  &  DELANEV  CHID   1000  CONNECTiCUT"A«'NUE'."NW."#302  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


Do 


aiFFORO  RABER  ONE  MCDONALD'S  PLAZA  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 

ALEX  RADIN,  2301  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

lESS  A  RAE   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ ~ 

K«fRT  rRAOAND,  1776  f  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

a?RnTMEiV^N^V3rMAS'^^S%Tuf  NE,  #5'.'0  WASHINGTON'^^^ 

u  .,      „,  ,     .       ...     -,;:•   SA  Af,"  S  —  'N  T  ?0006  ~ 

.    .,.    ,     .    ,:         ,      i    s    •        .  SA  ,jiTt  804  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

:.       uv.    -■  s  's    •  1  I     A  At  -NGION  DC  20024 

;,,,      ..;v;  •         SA  At  ,-iNGION  DC  20006 - ~ 

-     ■      p    :    SA  AAhs'iJN  OC  20006 


M,  .as:  • 

■1      f-A.:.;     ,. 
,;iSWiS'   :V- 

>■■  is:  '_j-.  s 


AM' 


AN.:  .jW-is-    

RANCf  CORPORATION.. 


iSt., 

■'   AS   ■•    - 
■■  ^^^       >    S. 

■SA.   A',:s 


A.Si.; 


-is    !■ 


RAY°RANDliTT   li'so'roNNECTlCUT  Art,  NW  #700  WASHINGTON' 6C''2^^ 
MICHAEl  RAPPOFW  ^PO  BO. ^^8.  ^|^^^>^  ,^; ;;;;;;;;::;; 

..    .,    .        .    .'  ..  S    -  A     A  .Its,-!  ,1  ,'7308 

.■N,'  is  ■«     '1:105 

S    •     SA     n  AA',"'N"''' 

■     1,;      SA    At,-  S    ■   'S   :> 


y,A      t   -t't    A      -  '    "  SA 

MtaN  RAUCH,  17bi  MASSACHciS'" 
CARa  L  RAULSTON,  1619  MASSA  - 
G  DAVID  P«V'Nrp«n   ^nm  v 
[llER  C   >t,\H  ,  •  s.:'-v;s 

W    RANI  A.     -tA'.  s       ■:     A     .  s 
;i.V;[i       ..>i-A'    s  t>.  . 


Dc.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


-36,. 


-t-:    s,,j 
■'  A-  f-   t..>iS  

■•  Jf[  INSURANCE,  INC.. 

VANOFACTURtRS     

CHAMBtC  Of  rjyitmm  Of  THE  US  - 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC'Z. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATFLLIU  CORPORATION 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVO  COUNCILS,  INC 

ALLIANa  fOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE  ..--.■. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  MC. 
NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  fOOOS  ASSN., 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

ALLIED  CORPORATION 

SALT  RIWR  PROJECT -•• 


9200 

10,499.97 

43.82066 

41,615.11 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

50000 

'"'i.'Mo'od 

2.50000 
3,000.00 
1.000M 


11,135.00 
12,63200 


53364 

7560 

18800 

4.519  50 

1.04000 

48.25000 

"ijwb'dd 

'mo'-'oo 

2.io6'.'do 


ss. 


,M     S 


SA    AA;,-"N    ' 

>     305 

s  ,A  ?2201 . 
Ill 


'S   A 


20036.. 


.«   20036.. 
s  DC  20003.. 


Ki^cSfe'Sr^S^'^^'sWRMSC^WlS^^ 
5WYC_REAGAN^N0   10^«ANN«.CT^t^LAS^X^^^,^^^^ 

.  .     v-     t.     .   .s.^s   ■■>  illHSTRSE'   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

...s    AS.    -t,i      •       .v  SIRtf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

.hS  M   RtCIW  205  DAINGERflELD  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314    ^^  ^;,^: 

•  V    H,  1  REMiON  600  MARYLAND  Art    SW  SUIT!  400  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 

Lw.^ril  C  REED  ll'Ol  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036      ~ -• 

10  RKO   1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049  _^ 

CHARLES  CREUY  SUIT!  ?03  .S«i  WILSON  BiVD  ARUNGTqN.VA_2_220r, 


NORfan  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION 

CONSORTIUM  Of  SOCIAL  SOENCE  ASSNS 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC - 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC  --. — 

HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PUNTERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  LIMESTON!  INST    INC 

NATIONAL  F!OERAIK)N  Of  FEDERAL'EMPiflYKS...! 

BANGOR  &  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD — 

BOSTON  5  MAINE  RAILROAD -^^^ir-i^x^- 

-"Jij    s  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTAtlON  OORP  ., 

•  tAAl-!     -SEGO  SYSTEM     

■   a  M  '.iMM'JNICATIONS      

,:s•'^;;  .,  WVOMINGCORP .- 

;ts;p  " 

PiHSBunu  4  SHAWMUT  RAILROAD 

SPENO  RAIL  SERVOS 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

SiXITHWI^TtRS  PtANU'  SHtL.TRi  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BtlF  WHOaSALtRS  ASSN 

ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO - 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ROAIL  DRUGGISTS 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

NATWNAl  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 


240.00 
1.680.00 


PAULINE  B  RE  PING  1750  NEW  VORk  AVtNUi   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     ..---. 

MARTHA  L  REES   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AV!    NW  SUIT!  1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


ROBERT  S  REES!  IR     I6I6  P  S'    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
TmM  «E«S'  WAS.  N-.  NAViSA,   ",«««'  IfS^'Nf'oTMs" 
JOHN  I  REGGITT5  JR     ■    t<  -  '  -n  '..    -      ^™  ^^O  BOOmON  Nl  07005.. 
REID  (  PRIEST,  nil  l^'"    ■"!■     ■>*  A'L.rtiNGION  DC  20002 

Do 

Do 2"~ 

Dc 


AMERICAN  ASSOQAIKW  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST   INC 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN,  INC 

E  I  OU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  i  CO 

AMERICAN  IRUCHNG  ASSNS.  INC 

US  AIR.  INC  


[DISON  tUCIRC  INSTITUTE  __  -^^w" 
MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  LIf!  INSURANO!  M... 
NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.... 

TUCSON  ELECTRK:  POWER  CO 

UTILITY  GROUP        

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

MOTOROLA  INC 


1,00000 
13508 

2.87500 

2.00000 
450.00 

7,01723 

"U35'2b" 
3.75000 
4.74900 
23.500.00 
7.000  00 
1. 000.00 
75000 
1.500,00 
2.10000 
3.000.00 


5.00000 
50000 

1.02500 
70000 


42.07 

326.77 

2.734.38 


32.00 
9.00000 
2.000  00 


REID  i  RIEGE  PC ,  ON!  STAT!  SIR!!!  HARTFORD  CT  06103 

CHARLOTTi  REID,  200  N  PICKETT  SI  WEXANORIA  |i*  "|M,f^' j^--;^- - ^Z::     AaiANCE  TO  SAVE  !NERGY 

MICHAEL  W  REID,  SUITE  507  1925  K  STREFI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,,, - - - -         luiKm,  iifrrsir  m 


19300 
4,200,00 
4.200.00 


EMERSON  [LfCTRIC  CO 


lERRY  E  REIDER,  1235  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY,  #305  MUNGTON  VA  22202 .- •••■■■      ^^(^^rs^^^tERNATKINAL  UNK)N        

MARK  REIHL.  5201  AUTH  WAY  RM  510  "MP  SPRIW5  MO  20746 ,     ^^  ^^^^^^  j  tuOnWIK  ASSN 

MARYALYO  REIUY.  1010  NORTH  fW"  «  S  »  HALEMNW^A     ,"';'     .-.^  "^  "j-jj;,'^ ;     :  RURAL  BUILDERS  COUNCIL  Of  CALIFORNIA,, 

NOOIEY  REINHEAROT,  NOOLEY  ^INHURW  i  «S(X  PO  BOX  231%  DC  20024 |  ^^^  CORPORATKIN 

KARBY  0  REINSCH,  50  BEAII  SI  PO  ^X  3965  SAN  FRANaSCO  CA  94119 ^^^^  BLANKSTEIN,  INC 

MUHRAY  P  REISER,  4  LONGFELLOW  PLACE  BOSTON  MA  02114  - -  - - 


iMS'cijffli  «R  iBORT"K)N  R^riN^    IM  MARYUND  AVENUE  "n"e'  WASHMGION  OC  20002.. 

S^xKM2K>?^urS'ViSioN  DC  20003.  ::;:::.;::::;:::= 

KWN  W  RENDOH  JR    1321  ftNNSYlVANlA  Art  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 - 

Tw  RENERoTsS  fOUWAlN  PL    PO  BOX  417  FRANKFORT  KY  40602  


TIGER  INIERNAIWNAL,  INC 

AMERK>N  ENERGY  PRODUCTS.  MC ., 

RENOON  COMPANY       .! 
KENTUCKY  RAILROAD  ASSN 


3700 

2.080.00 

3.00000 

65159 

"i'ooo'oo 

2.346.78 


20000 

""MS  59 
■  "444'70 

ia'ob 

■3,02560 

750.00 


21.648  54 
3.792  52 

20500 


25.00 


200.00 
20200 


720 

7,871  40 

37949 

74.694.37 


3.752.21 


20.75 
3600 


231.25 


1.28501 
1.445  14 
1.619,81 
1.44514 
1.28501 
1.28501 
1.28501 
1.285,01 
1.332.47 


12411 


6911 

150.00 


2.00 
91282 
17813 


27923 
279  J3 


10.330.00 


2.100.00 
21,474.00 


(89  85 
17550 
75.25 


668.35 
12.405.65 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


31176 


(.()%(, RhssiONAI    Kf( OKI)— HOI  SE 


Noirmber  7.  1983 


Otimiitan  a  Intndul  nni 


OtMK  RENWRT.  Mi  MASSACHUS(TTS  «V(NUi   NW  MASNINGTON  DC  ?003i 
RfSOUIiaS  FUND  INC  810  18TH  ST    NW  #804  MASHINGTDN  DC  20006 
etriRED  OTFICdiS  ASSN  .'01  N  WASMINGION  ST  UEMNORW  «A  »314. 

)OHN  M    WURS    '4  TRINITK  PUd  NEW  YOW  NY  I0OO6  

»IAN  V   RfUIHtR    Vil  N  STRffT    NW  W»SMINr'"N  T  "riS 
WUW  R  RtXINGtR   i;00  PINNSVlvmui  i,'     •<* 
«flAR»  I    R(Y    :fi|9  KASSACXUSfTT''  >/s   •    lA  A 


M  ^ 


**SHINGTCN  K  nOOS 

■  >N  DC  ?0036 .^ 

vGioN  DC  vm'ZZ'ZIIIZZZZIZZIZ'Z^^ 
>.  X  ?ooo4  ''~Z!Z!ZZZZ"."!!ZZ."r 

AA-.HINCTON  DC  .'0006    

VA  i«t.';HINCTON  K  ?0036 

'  -)N  STREET.  NW.  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  70007 
s       ^    •    .0005       


.1*  UC  2O03«  ..._ _... 

1  EAST  mssa.  ffam  i3»'Ki^ 


106  C  8IU   i^Oi  PtNNSy;.^'' J  '..s.       NA  AJ  .  •, 
IHERON  I  RCE.  SUITE  900  :         'HN  ■   ..!■,  •     .      sa 
lAMES  t  RO<  IR    SUIT!  ?0>  N-.'  ' .  n 

RICHARD  RICHARDS,  BUSS,  iM      >,  -      i-  ■  ' 

STACY  RICHARDS  SUIT!  80.  -        '•a  aa 

AlAN  H  R1CHAR0SW      "    w         ''A  Ai   •  N      •.    . 
lOIS  RICHERSON.  IM  K*   J  ■■  ■■  ^       '■A  A-'. 

lUOYNOEl  RIDOIE.  ■■      a     -  j       -       -     m  s    . 
lOWEll  I  R10CEWAY  mjxlM  uAwjiA  i-tim"  ■   v      ,  s 

tWRK  J  RIEDY   1125  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHING-  s    •  

£  miUP  R1GGIN,  1608  R  ST    NW  WASHINCtHA   ■  

PAT  RIlfY   ;016  IbTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  iK  ."jOjt  

SUSAN  RIlfY   1150  \m  STREET  NW   #306  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

MARK  AUN  R1UING    110  MARYl,«Nn  iVTNUF    Nl    « lOI  WASHINGTON  K  20002 ... 

R  scon  RINN   IJSOKSTREf    '.A  a:  ■  s      •.    .  

DAIE  P  RIOROAN.  3900  WECi  "i    s  ■ .  •.       ••a  a.',      n      s  X  20016 

KEVIN  I  RWROAN.  SUITE  '00  nv  '<a  aaSHINGTON  DC  20036 

lOHN  S  RIPPEY   ?30  15TH  SI    N*  A»  ■  ■•      n    ■  

CAROl  A  RISHER  2005  MASSACHUS)  ■  ■■aa,      •,      *(  OC  20036 

ROeWRISSO,  511  C  STREET,  NE  WASiLNvM^S  A  ....,v.  

lAMES  E  RITCHIE  t  ASSOCUTES  SUITE  400  m  S  CAPIIUl  SI .  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
Oo  

STAW  RiTCHiE'yiSri'F  NWW«iiNGidN  K '^^^^^^ ''"'^'"'""""""'ZZZZIl 

RIVWN  SHERKUN  AND  LEVY  900  \m  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

RIR  INDUSTRIES  INC.  1100  REYMXDS  BlVD  WINSTON  SALEM  NC  2'106..~ 

ROBERT  ROACH  31'  PENNSYIVAWA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

RAY  ROBERTS  t  AS5OCIATIS.  2224  PEMBROOM  OENION  IX  76201 „ 

PATRICIA  L  ROBERTS  am'  i'ib;  1825  KSTJRiEEf.'iw  

PERRY  A  ROBERTS.  8000  FLORISSANT  ST  lOUIS  MO  63136 

RICHARD  R  ROBERTS  SUIU  403  1899  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RICHARD  Y   ROBERTS.  PATPANASIOS  SAMfORO  ROBERTS  t  BIANCHARO  ONE  COURT  SQUARE. 

36102 

Do  .      .  

STEVfi-"---  "     -■      >■  A   A .     ■.     iN  M  20006       

BETT>      -  .  s.^  ■.         >.A  A       ■.      ■-        ,'0036  

CHARi  .  .  N    s    .       .      V.  .:    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THOW*        •  -  ■.    N  >itl   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBIN    "•       .     viv  ■  -  ■.      A   .  -ifOMAN.  230  PARK  AVE   NEW  YORH  NY  10169 

808  .vHN  K  •    .  s  NS,!.,A,VA  A.iNUf.  NW   #;00  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

ANIOINEIIE  >      •  '   >l    NW  SUITE  f09  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  W  R0( '  -  A  .  imn  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

ROOEY  0ICIOU*c    ..   as    ■■■  ••  i  "HB  PO  BOX  1888  AlBUROEROUE  NM  8/103 


Eiii«fei»ci/Ckefil 


ASSKUIKW  «  AWRCAN  PUBIISMERS. 


Nnr  YORK  COMM  OF  INTL  CO«W  Of  PASSENGER  IINCS... 
UNinO  AUTO  AEROSPAa  t  AGRCUIIURAI  MUIKNT  I 

PSOPdinARY  ASSN  _ 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN   

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  Ci  CREAM  MfRS  t  MIIR  MO  FOUNDATION  . 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 


CONTRa  DATA  CORPORATimi 

CONOCO  INC  

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN        

I  NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

I  LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANQ  CORP    

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


Rne«(s 


3.300 00 
20.000.00 
tMM 

10,515.55 
2.17500 
3.00000 


2.03SJt 
■"319.70 


snoo 

37100 
2.500.00 
1,000.00 


Ejipendrtms 


23323 
65,00657 


77  35 
15000 


2I9.SS 
lH.lt 
tt4.«9 

3seo 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOQAIO)  Of  MKMCIk.. 

AMERON  tfCION 

[NA!.N'  KRAI  EMPLOYEES „... 

Ina:    \'    V  'M,  COUNOl  

NAI    ■-•  ■.  Ai)EMY  CAMPAKN „ 

AMESIU.'i  COUNUl  Of  LIFE  INSURANCt.  INC. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN  

GULF  OIL  CORP  _ 

ASSOOAICN  Of  BANK  WJLOING  COS  _. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  Of  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (t*.«.t).. 

GAMING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  NEVADA.  INC     

LIBERTY  FINANCIAL  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  Off  TRACK  BfOING         „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  Of^OMETRISTS  t  Of^OANS  MC 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN  

AMERICAN  PEIRaEUM  INST 

SAVIN  CORPORATWN  __. 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATKXI 


ENVIRONMENTAL  P01H>  INSinUIL. 

I  W  BATESON  4  CO  INC  

i  NORTH  TEXAS  MUNIOPAl  WATER  OISTRCI.. 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES.  INC  

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO 

'  EMERSON  ELSnRC  CO 

1  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

#311  MONIGOMERY  AL  I  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN _.. 


WILLI  ROELII  VOLKAR' 
ROGERS*  WELLS  1'- 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


I20WA1.LSI  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 
SA  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 

BRUa  N  ROGERS.  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  L  ROGERS   '30  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

ROGERS  HOGE  t  HILLS  SUITE  301  1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARGARET  ROGERS   1'30  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  „ 

CAROlf  M  ROGIN   1800  M  SIREET  NW   #1030  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  A  R0HR8ACH   1625  I  ST    NW  SUITE  809  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
KENNFTH  S  ROISTON  IR     1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
'fNO  RONCAlK)  PO  BOX  I'O'  CHEYENNE  WV  ?"H" 
-»   isj  i..r,-*-,,   40O6  THORNTON      ■■      iss.-,s.-,      ,A  .'?003 

s    ..>..«.     PQ  BOX  198f     ■•-         ^  A.  

•  *L  1050  THOMA  -  .  ■.        SA  AASHMGION  DC  20007..... 


,  U  S  CAPITAL  CORPORATION    

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  i  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKEIB 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELEHRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTAH  INVESTMENT  TRUST,  MC '.- 

NAIIONAl  REALTY  COMMITTEE 

HILL  AND  KNOWLTON  INC  

GA  lECHNOlOGIES  INC  

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAU  ASSN  _„ 

NAVAJO  TRIBE  

COFFEE   SUGAR  i  COCOA  UCHANGE.  MC 

ALLIED  TUBE  t  CONDUIT  CORP        

CAMPAGNI!  EINANOERE  OE  PARIS  ET  OES  PXYS-BAS.. 
DESERT  PALAa   INC 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN „. 

mack:  PANTRY  FOODS  INC   „^ 

MERRILL  LYNCH  t  CO 


Oo 

Do 

lOHN  C  ROOTS,  sum  1001  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASMINGTON  K  20036 

ROPES  (  GRAY  SUITE  'OO  1001  22ND  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003' 

Oo  _ 

Do  

BURT  ROSEN,  I'OO  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 „ 

BiCHARP  WEN  sur"!  ::8  m;-  wiscon'-jn  vviNut  nw  *ashincton  OC  20O16.._ 

i    ■•>-'-'- iIkA    M  SA    Al    "S        •.     ■       '>036    _ 

^^t    -■     ,S-A    M  -»         SA    A.'.    ■•  S        S     *  «......™ 

M-JMi    .-■,S6,".       ;■.    ,:,;S..,N    l..;S„;    *..  .i;'„S„r,.A   ^A  22304 !...]Z!! 

->s>  -"MNBERUR,  oWW  MEtHttit  WIVE  MUlAN  »A  22101  , 

■  ■    is -iiN  :;;;  NORTH  19IH  STREET  #J00  Arlington  va  22209 _ 

<o>K^      -fi^:*NIHAL  SUITE  600  806  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  U  2000S - 

ROSES  INC    1152  HASLEH  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASlEn  Ml  4tS40       _ 

JEREMY  D  ROSNER  ,1)10  M  STREFT  NW  WASWNCTON  DC  20036  „„. 

Kt  ROSS  9?'  ■■■*iAr.,.:-  -  :«       "      >v.  i-         ; 

WILLIAM!   »f.     ,.        J.'SA       .-       M      .s.  ;i  '16  KEENANBIDC  COLUMBIA  SC  29201 

ALAN  1  ROTH     .-1  ,.     '.  WiiA-d  ,-    s.'i.i    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003' 

BARRf  N  ROIH  ,.'x;  hj.    NW  #       AA  ,.  s 

EDWIN  ROTHSCHILD  2000  P  SI    NW   »        as 

DONALJ)  D  ROUNDS.  SOUTH  DAKOTA  fl  :<.... ,  w 

WIUIAM  C  ROUNTREE.  SUITE  600  1001  mh 

PTER  M  ROUSE,  IB'5  EYE  STREET  NW   #1 

MCHAEl  0  ROUSH  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST   #^-. .  ^.a  M*. 


MERRILL  LYNCH  COMMODITIES  INC 
MERRILL  LYNCH  LEASING  INC 
MORRIS  i  GWENDOLYN  CAFRII2  FOUNDATION 
NAIKMU  ASSN  OF  BEDDING  MANUFAaURERS.. 

NATIONAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE  „_ __ 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC     _ 

SQUIBB  CORP 

TEACHERS  INSURANCE  t.  ANNUITY  ASSN/COUEGE  RET  EQUITIES  FUNOiZZ""! 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP         _ 

ASSOOATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

CONTACT  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

PRINIING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMER  INC 

HAUCK  l  ASSOOAIES   INC    (FOR   NAIIONAl  AS9I  FOR  CHUD  CARE  MANAGE 
ME  NT  I 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN 

ENERGY  r'j[i5  criRf  

CHAM'   -     ■      VM-       i  THE  US 

»P(A    ■.         '.V      -A    -         V    AHY  ,. 

AMI-    's   -  s  .,  s  IITUIE 

associa;kjn  g*  AMiftiuN  railroads 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY.. 

CONRAIl  „ 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES  INC    

PAUL  HASTINGS  lANOf  SKY  t  WAIKER  (FOR  StCUOnY  Ufl  Of  DENVU) . 

AILANTC  RICHFIELD  CO  

AMHERST  COLLEGE   WELLESLEY  CttLEGE  

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  6  INDUSTRIAL  CORP  Of  BQSKM.. 

GENERAL  MIUS.  MC 

Pfl/ER  INC 


•      1036  

MX  669  PIERRE  SO  57501.. 
■  v.TON  DC  2003',. 

N  DC  20006 

lANDAVE  WASMNGIIM  OC  20024.. 


NAIIONAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS  INC 

CHILDRENS  DEFENSE  FUND 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  6  DCVCLOniKNT  . 
NAIKMAL  CONFERENQ  Of  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  laiON  fWGMM.  MC 


COMMON  CAUSE 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSI      

FT  PIERO  UTILITIES  AUIH  Of  THE  Cmr  Of  R.  mCE.  EI  AL.. 

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES  

aTI2EN  LABOR  ENERGY  COAIIIBN 

AMERICAN  PEIRttEUM  INST   .      

STANDARD  OH  CO  lOWO)     

ALASKA  LUMBER  t  PULP  CO 


I  NAIIONAL  FEDERAIKJN  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 


51200 

ioia'dd 
sjno'.oo 

4.50000 

26.60000 

10000 

937  50 

2.00000 


3.290.90 

Tooooo 
imoo 

1J62.S6 

■lB.56 
3.00000 
t.OOOOO 
3.000.00 


37S.O0 
15.00000 

12^73  52 


9JII20 

12641 

1J50.00 

1.00000 

18.00000 


370.00 


2.SOO0O 
1,90000 

"1,66666 


22,25000 

i,s66.66 

ML* 

12500 
32500 
15000 

306.66 

350.00 
961J0 


57  50 
1.00000 


IJ5000 
4.90600 

3.75000 


3.554  00 
4.29001 

ai.00 

4.C6I  49 

too  00 
1.50000 


4.599.99 

2.25000 


22570 
'420.21 


737  99 
19525 

30  00 
73  83 


6U.S9 

■■S7J4 
442  74 
97281 


193.35 
12.913.52 


1.S44I7 
1,991  20 
4.221  46 

!«.» 
1,1)4.00 

2.816  22 

496.32 


252  70 


11245 

20000 

3.736.94 


SJ96.i4 


342  71 


I.60M7 


6.99262 

""Wzi 
ilia 


.\(ii  ember  7.  1 .98 J 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31177 


Organualioii  oi  Indwdual  Filing 


MARK  ROVNER  2030  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.,.^^. 
EUGENE  FKIWAN   1156  15IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
lAMES  C  ROWLAND  IR  ,  HOC  15TH  SI    N*  *«  "  •■'    ;''    > 
JOHN  W  ROWLAND.  5025  WISCONSIN  M  SA  aa  ■■  s      s    . 
TOBl  I  mm.  888  16TH  SI    NW  WAStiiS.'  s    .  • 

RUBENSIEIN  WOIFSON  S  COMPANY  INC         tV     :  s.      -:  • 
ERC  M  RUBIN  SUITE  '08  1'30  M  SI    NW  *AS"  N     'S 

am;'  -  RUBIN   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   «        AA 
. ;      y   RUDEN  WllNER  &  SCHEINIR  1200  NEW  haVi«... 

.-   .A-  »    RUPOIPH    I??5  CONNFnOI  »Vt     NA  WA 


11005... 
.'0006 


■  NEW  YORK  NY  10017. 

36        

■riN  nr  ?0036 


..S   .    S-IS         ■      t'''"     'SS 

r  .AN  S  RUPh.  164;  fORBt;  r 

NAPP  M  RUPPERT.  NEW  JERC' 

■  A.    HE  RUSH  SUITE  '00  IC 

1-    DUSSEIL.  1101  16IH5T 

AS      RUSSELL,  4921  SW  HEW!  ■ 

"SELL.  2 I'O  PIEDM 


NA  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

s  >     .i036 

■Nrw  »AMP-n'fi  A.is  :    SA    »        WASHINGTON  K  20036 

..  '-.L.,    ...    «     :  V  .  AS  .£      ;02 

-  ak   N  •  N  VA  22209 

.\    '  ;Vo  W  STATE  SI  IRENTONNJOSisOS 

..     SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

>     :i036 

9'221. 


•It   iuv  ri[um„.     ^    N;  s-js'A  'jA  30324 - 

■       .,      isob  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

'.;;,:;.  Jl  Z^i^Tk'l  l!^\m  l  si  .  nw  washingtondc^ooS: 

Do 


Do.. 


A^ 

fV~  -lAftrtt,                                        

s     iS  DC  20006 

NA   At 
A  S 

•    .iS  - 

-  s  ■   s 

iS 

A.  s  1  sW washiww w:'2«i24Z: 

WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

^  JtNlX  AZ  85664.. 


•  J.J-. 


ELLA  MARICE  RYAN,  1156  '. 

FRANK  I   RYAN,  1901  PINN 

JOHN  G  RYAN.  I'K  K  :'-' 

PAUL  R  SACIA 

THOMAS  L  SAl.^  -  ■ 

fJlfGCRV  K  SA^  ^    "-'      "^^  ^^  " 

SAMARITAN  HEALlM'st'Rva'  1410  NOiilH  3RL 

SAMMONS  ENTERPRISES  INC  ,  403  SOUTH  AKARl 

S:^l''a^?rp«^^'uaTrNc'^oWRN[ss  cou^fE^u 

miS^  0  SANDISON   1899  L  STREET.  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

oJaRLES  E   SANDLER.  2101  L  ST    NW  WA""N-"^N  T  ■;"  •'       _^ " - 

PETER  G  SANOLUND.  1725  EYE  SI    NW    =        aa  -  s      s  /^  ™06^..^^.„^^|^---  -^^ 

BRUCE  W  SANFORD,  BAKER  4  HOSIE'L!-  ■   -      NN-  A.tNUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  IX,  ^U«W 

fMARlFS  SAPP  3500  TEXAS  COMMERCl      A-  -         N  i>    ,002 - — 

Kd^^W/^^iTmRSI  SIREE-   sa  aa  -s  •'NOC  20001 - - 

ALBERT  C  SAUNDERS,  1100  15IH  SI    Na  .•      ''^-r^™, ^^.^J^'SS -JniBs"-"" 

SAVE  OUR  SECURITY  SUITE  222  1201  .•  •      -;■     '•''  WASHINGTON  K  20036. - 

THOMAS  c  SAWYER.  1825  K STREET  NA  AA  -N.  s  «  .;«      - " "•;;;;; 

THOMAS  J  SaNLON.  3248  PROSPECT  '  ■■■     na  aa  .-  s     jN  OC  20007 - -• 

Sr^°^H^^^;"^^"•        --    SW  WASHINGTON  DC-26036Z::ZZZZZZ 
UVdTs^M  ^D^*RB"S4\usiERN  9.8  16THSTREn:HW;#50rW«i.liiGTON"DC-2(Kib6": 

WY  I  SCHECk  JR    Rl' 202-206  NORTH  SOMERVILLE  NJ  08876 

oirHAPriH  SCHFCK  535  SECAUCUS  ROAD  SECAUCUS  NJ  07094 

DwTswEU  ma  «nKnia  M  nw.  #300  Washington  DC  20006 -■ 

Jane  n  scherer  Suitf  ires  '.^dc  n  street  nw  Washington  dc  200O6 -..•■••••••■■■■ 

J^« Sf A iSii-."" ' " " sv    ""a.\  ' si  AASHiNGioN DC 2oo36';:::::::":"::zz:zzi 

SeS^  SCHLENGEF.   ...    tL^J-^  .-  ■-■"  ■•    "     '  '   ■*  ^HE  HOPKINS  PLAZA  BALTIMORE  MD  21201... 

lAMES  P  SCHLCHT   729 'iMH  SIREET,  NW  WA  •  s  '  s    •    .?™^.^:~;|i;-v,nV  WASHINGTON  K  

SCHLOSSBER&CASSIDY  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC    -         "■  as       a.a.  S  W  SUITE  1401  WASHINblON  Ul,  /w«..... 
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AVE    NWW«HiNGTON  DC  20036.. 

■n:tON  DC  20037 


A  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 - 

s  ■  s  ;«"  20006 — 

■   SA  aa.hs  i.in  DC  20005   

s  A         ■    #403  ANNAPOUS  MD  21401 

,S  ,A  ..:09 


RICHARD  «  SCHMIDT  )R    SUITE  600  1333  Nt  * 

MARK  L  SCHNEIDER   1001  22ND  STREH  NW    » 

(RANK  SCHNELLER   195'  f  S'    sa  aa  -  s      s 

lACK  )  SCHRAMM  SUITE  61  "a.,  as    a, 

ROBERT  I  SCHRAMM.  1725  f  i     NW    «•  '  *- 

A  KOIBEI  SCHRKHIE.  SUITE  i)0(i  lUj  W'      - 

N  DONALD  SCHROEDER.  MARYLAND  PETROL  Li  W 

STANLEY  W  SCHROEDER.  1901  N  n  MYER  DR,.t  AK-N. 

S^"^Kui"lS  LaW?»KVflEMING  BLDG  DES  MCNES." 50309 

WALTER  A  SCHUMANN  III,  1511  NAIAUf  i^v  IS   M'-'AN  V»  ^  '^ — • 

NEIL  C  SCHUSTER,  1909  K  STREET   NW    »        aa 
lAMES  H  SCHUY'.FR   ''.W  t  M  SIS    NW  WA  -  s 

DONALD  H    '.   -AA-  MA.-    AS      A,.      S,    AA 

LYNOLEY  M    .  -AA-    :  ,   aa  ■■  s      • 

SCHWABE,  Wi„J.!«^.N,  WtA".  •»_■_'•.  ■■  -  "■ 
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i2  1000  POIOMACStTnW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 
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oo;:zzz"zz_.r.z.-Zi — ".zz-""Z".;:;z! 

deborwm"schwwt2:m'4n6r^^ 

EUNOR  SCHWARTZ    ■■      aav'.^n    -K,    a.   n     '"■  ■«  222M^ 

[ii^<7^^y'^  M  .•  SA    -^  ".: -^I^Sndc-26036: 

"s1-';:\a; :T'Ju  sis  «» : > - -.     •,  'o:  silver  spring  md  20910. 

RKhAh  .  ^  x,HWliKER   1850KSlRli'   SW  A.CHINGTON  DC  20OO6       

RWRO      OTW      Efl     OON  FAIRFAX  STRttI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314      

SST    SCHwTsEN  _.!5  2HD  ST„N!, SUITE,  300  W^HINGTON  DC  20002 
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MAKERS  ASSN  1101  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 

.    ■-        ilCKETI  SI   ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

.  s  '(.THSl    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .-— 

s     -   AisA  i'-A;  -i.-'N  H!ADSC29928 ~ 

_     ..        .AS    i-AN  ;. :  0  94108 

.  .AjiNA  i'.A.    -    ■  IS  -^^A.    J    :99?8    

1625  K  SIRttI   NW    o         AA,-N  '  IN  OC  20OO6  
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I    >  AV  MtRS  &  MILK  INO  FOUNDATION. 
_^ht«jiiA:ijN  jMITED 
OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOClAIION  Of  AMERCA.  MC. .. 
ALLIED  CHEMICAL  CORF 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

aUBANK.  NA ,  _. 

CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA, 

PRINIING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERICA  INC 

AMVETS  

AMERCAN  PETRaEUM  INST      

GULF  OIL  CORP        ■— ■■ 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  CaUMBlA  GORGE 

ORKIN  EXTERMINATING  CO .^• 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  BIOANALYSTS/INTL  SOC  Of  CUNICAL  LAB  TECHS 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  Of  RADiaOGY — ■ 

AMERICAN  OPIOMETRIC  ASSN 

J  C  PENNEY  CC  INC       - 

RyBBt-  WAN^A  -  SfRS  ASSN — ■ 

f^RWu     .'      A-    NAI  4  CO-OPEMiVE 'uNiON  Of' AMEWCA, 

E  I  DU  POM  Dt  NEMOURS  4  CO 

NATKWAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS ..„ 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

EXXON  corporation''^;!ZZ! 

A«EpNPf7«)|EUM«ST^.^.^^^.^..^^^ 

Socr-       ,.  ■         SA.     i.iRNAUSTS  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

HODS'  s  -s..  AV-s     s  

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN ^ 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 
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1  ARMA 
CALlf- 
ENSt^'  ■ 
AMtf, 


-.-v 


-,  „«OWERS 

„„,,,._,  ,  .  „,  :!M   'Z''7Z7Z. 

WASHINCIUN  iNOtPENOENT  WRITERS.  RIC 

AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORPORATHW 


GATXCORP 

.  CHEVRON  USA.  INC  »v.<^.-- 

AMERK^WI  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.. 
1  CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE 

■^ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONIRAaCIRS."iiiC 

ATIANTA  UNIVERSITY 

I  BARRY  UNIVERSITY - 

1  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

!  CATHOIIC  UNIVERSITY  Of  AMERICA 

,rotiiV-  A    s  .-SiTY 

|[^,"-.  s  -.-iRATION  Of  AMERICA. 

llNDIASA  _s  ,:-'  '■     

.  .1  LESLtv  COllECL  

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES.  MC. 

■  I  PIRELLI  CABLE  CORPORATION 

PRATT  INSTITUTE 

I  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 


VASA.^VS 


s'RACTORS  OF  AMEiaCA 


MC. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  iNSTnUTE";.. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN  „■■,■—• 

AS^.,  t-is    .'  AW:=i-,lN  PUBLISHERS 
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B(iA     iws.."   AVvTiATlON  Of  THE  U.S ■■•••••- 

tN-,.s'  ;sA    ,,      ,:  =A,-;>iTNAl  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS.. 
AM--'/s     ■  s  ■■    s-.XANa.  INC 

NAliuNA.  A.>oN  J.  "K.,J  .'J>  OPERATORS 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS - 
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,  s  :iIY  Of  PORTLAND,  OREGON  lOTlO... 

;-AlASSN  

■-■■  LANDS  COMMISSION 


NW  WASHINGTON  be  20006.... 


•  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US ;:;^.-. 

^'^•ROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.. 
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INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPT    HlXX        -^-.... 
JEFFERSON  PILOT  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES., 
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416.63 

"T,696''7r 

456.66' 

3.86959 
2.059N 
(.236.89 
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6,7(9.57 
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'isooo 

4.633.00 
150.00 
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90.00 

137.93 

1.907.72 


1.466.90 

141.(1 

163.63 

1196 

66464 

1,579.12 

T5'2i'72 

809.53 

3,237.28 

11059 

10.00 

934.75 


1.88603 
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28.12 


26200 
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II  I9TH  ST   KW.  #1107  tMSHMCTWX  70036    

<i>^)Armii  I  GtlUlDSON   11!  I  I9TH  sr    NW  WASHINCrON  K  7003L.. 


•«il(  ?511  1010  WIAM  ««   !6S?  B  HOUSIMI  TX  HOOl 


iilf  600  15?3  I  ■'.Is'f '   i«  *A-  MINI 

I0?5  COWIfC'iii  ■  »-•     1*    » 

'."S  •!  BUCK   ;>•>■  <>  ■'•■  'Si  1. 

■■  -     I*    '  '.'■■     ■-■        SA   **   -  s 

-  _'-::^  ■   s*   »         *>  ••  s 
•*<  >  '610.  BIN  KIAMW*      >      ■•  *4 
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JHDC  ?0005 
WASHINGTON  K  70036.. 
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<  70044,. 


<  IROWBIIIDa.  ISOO  M  ST    NW   «r900S  MASMINCTON  OC  70O3(... 
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MUMM  H  SHAWN   1/30  M  STREET  NW  «50l  WASHINGTON  OC  70036.. 
SKA  t  OOUIO.  330  MADISON  AK.  NEW  TORK  NY  1001/...-..„ 
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Do 

JOHN  I  SHEEHAN,  815  I6TH  ST    NW  41706  WASHINGTON  DC  70006. 

MTHUEN  SHEEMV   3RC  ''  "■"*  "  "  M  STREET  NW  WASWNCTON  K  20036... 

lOHNP  SHEFEEY   553i  iim.--j.   *:■•  SPRINCEIEIO  VA  77151 

JONAIEMNR  SHEINER  <:       i'  >i  WASHINGTON  OC  70003  . 

LOK  8UIIW  SHEPARO.  860:  HlOOtfi  HlU  UME  POTOMAC  MO  70654.... 
StVNQIW  SHERIFT   11?6  WOOOWARO  BLDC  WASHINGTON  K  700O5  . 

JAY  SHtRMAN.  ?030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINCION  DC  .'0036 

HARVEY  A  SHIPMAN.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #830  WASHINGTON  OC  70006  .  .„ 

fREO  B  SHIPPEE    1611  N  KENT  ST    4(800  ARLINGTON  VA  ???09 

MARY  FRANaS  SHIAGEL.  SUITE  760  1050  CONNEaCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036.. 

W  RAY  SHOCKLEY   1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #W  WASHINCION  K  20036 

ritONIAS  I   IHOENARfR   !8M  L  STREET  VW   «•   "  HK'V'*  •  'H  X  ?0036 

SM«-.nA,S  <    hf.i*s    NC    1850  USTH!-'    SA  AA...  s      >>    .    ?0O0iB _.  .„ 

MXrfS'  N    yfll-'^kH    .;     igSflKSTRtf'    SA   A.\  .■  S       S    .        i006 

seen  SHOi¥rtLL  ;6;9  *a:.:>.h 
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BHNSHUEY  PO  BOX 

CANO«  I  SHY  I0?5  ffiNNi 
BERNARD  H  SIERACXI  il,  Nii 
MARK  SUBERGELD   1146  . 


.■    SA  A»  "NOI'JN  DC  20036... 
M>.A  J      SA  AJ    .Si, 'ON  DC  20009 


I.'    SA   .      ;  AASHINGTON  OC  70036 

'     M    .-"<•  A  MONROE  ST    #514  CHICACO  II  60«03_. 

;   NA  AOLfHul^.H  OC  20036 _. 

RONAJ)  G  SIUS  C/0  38832  066  A  I  t  C  i  BOX  7000  lEXARHANA  TX  75S01 _  .. 

OAVIC  SIIVER  1775  X  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  . 

STEVEN  W  SIIVER  ROBERTSON  MONAGIE  EASTAUGH  t  BRADIEY  PO.  BOX  1211  WMM  N('MK.1 

Do 
SIEVE' USERS  ASSN  INC   !'!'«ST    NW  WASHINCION  DC 'D006 
ifjn  A  '„fl^ik:,i  -  — ,-n-   sA  avj'V  •  >.   <      1(109  „ 

,lfll-    \it,'ilm>,        i  ■      SA     .  A4  ,•  ■«.       N     .  5  ".  .■■"■"'"!!"!""""""'"!' 

S*L*l-r>:MN   <  Muu-'*"',     ,      ■    «     ,        NA    AA,,r'iS(,'   *l     «         '  '  .*i  "   "**" 
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Do 
lEflREY  A  SIMERK  5370  fIVt  fINGf  RS  WAY  OXUMBU  MO  21045  . 

M  '  "-mmw, —     -  - 


KA.  ,.  s.      <«  X  70006         

sw    »      WASHINGTON  K  70005.. 
NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


I  OCaOENIAl  LIEE  INSURANQ  CO  Of  CAIIEOONM 

I  PHItAOELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PTOVIOENI  LIFE  1  ACaOENT  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMER 

COMMON  CAUSE  _, 

SOUTHIANO  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFADURERS    „ 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  t  MACHMi  ASSN 

AMVfTS 

INTERMOftTH  INC 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXFORrS  I  StCURITY  ASSISTANCt., 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THE  U  S 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  ADWI  PROGRAM.  INC  .     . 

SEARS  ROEBUCH  AND  CO      

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN        „  „ 


SUGAR  ASSOCUTION  MC., 


A  I  LEASIfVG  CORP 

ALLIANCE  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATOl'I 

HAILAC  ASSOClAnS  INC 

MERRILL  LYNCH  MONEY  MARKETS  INC  „ 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUND 

FLORIDA  POWER  4  LK»I  CO    ..Z'ZZ^. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS      ... 

TENNECO  INC  

NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  CONMMTTEE 
REINSURANQ  ASSN  OF  AMER 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  „  

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  MC Z\.........  „ 

OGAR  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC  

S(NNR  EXECUTIVES  ASSOOAnON ^ 

BANMMERKA  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ACRKJJLTURAL  CHEMICWS  ASSN  _ " 

ASSOOAIION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVtIl 

ATLAS  MINERALS  DIVISION  _ 

EMERSON  ELEaRIC  CO „ 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS 
INSTITUTE  OF  FOREIGN  BANURS.. 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 
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3.UII0 
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16.674  00 
6.100  00 
2.00000 
6.00000 
5.00000 

50000 
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11.914  45 
18  66 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  Of  AMERICA   INC     

NATK)NAL  COMM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  INOUSTRIAl  KVaOmW 
UTILITY  NUaEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP _. .    . 

GROVE  iaswewk:;  gilliam  and  COBERI 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAl  CORT  

CMCWNATI  MILACRON     „ 

tlUNOR  A  CLARK         

HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERICA   

HABtSCO  INC 

UNITED  S'fElWORKERS  Of  AM{J»"".'" ""~!!Z"."IZZ 

MM'  ••     J  ,  .(  

s:     ss    s    ,1  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES      !Z1_ 

•i  •      «       lOtSON  CO  Of  NEW  YORK.  MC ____._™ 

-    --     .AN    ABROAD  

M.1S  MA        HfR  PROOUQRS  ASSN  INC 

A-MiS    ' AM     ' 


MM    S 


■•s      ■>■■•..    afPQRAIION     „ 

iM  .   AS  A  '«?<:  WANUFACTumS  ASSN,  MC 

s    s  .    AltORNIA      „ 

AM  .   AS      .■  ,.  Ml  RS  INST 

s       ■■<  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  

■ .    AS ..  AosoN  INC  (FOR  US  cabusystbb; iJC)I 

NAIHNAi  lORESI  PRODUCTS  ASSN 
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7100 
317  53 
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46.11432 


11.420  76 

9.30996 

746  25 
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S3324 

71700 

1.51726 


5.53147 
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BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION  

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST    

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U  S    INC _.. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTIIUTl  .... 

ALASKA  LUMBER  I  PULP 

CARRCOnSTEIN  PROPERIKS.  MC_.. 


■s-  ■  A.   .IOCS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST    ._ 

AS  A»    -  VTCN  PROIEQ 
A^j,>..A'.j>,  ■  j«  AOVANaO  UfE  UH0UW111IM6.. 

BRISIOt  MYERS  CO      

f  W  WOawORTH  CO  

FEDERAL  NATIONAl  MORTGACt  / 

GAXTCORP 

MUSIC  CORP  Of  AMER  INC 
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(jAF"  ;   jMir. 

SIM(l«f..  Wl  •^A,, 
lAiMAiJ  •  "JMPWN', 
Wll.AM    ,    JMIM* 

So 

Do .._ ■; ;"";"'";';;" 

to ..„ „ 

aiffORP  F  SIMS  W\  oumcp  neiv»  ST  CHARIES  mo  63301 
»MMt\-  -itt,    •".:    M    -Sii-   1*  AASHINGTON  DC.'0O36 
lf,»f»"      jN<Ji<   1      -A/n  A,i     ,    A-J2N0ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10016.. 
ROtARD  L  SMNOn  I,  Ol.  xjlit  Jtn  Aj2i  K  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200 

Do   .... 

Oo    ... 

Oo  .... 

Do    ... 
SAADDEN  Al 


A  S 


.1  s.  KA,    .iNIRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  , 


-    .A..    .K.:i««M  »  in\  IRAOE  COHM  OF  CAST  METALS  Faa 

1  *  MAHA.,|M!S'   MAH  •  Ml   "OMMITTU ..„. ,,.  _ 

■   M:;,'.',i«-    ;*t>*A-.*i  "™_   """' 

■>■  -"iwi -■.,-,«;  .^IMPANY Z 

.v^s,.  .s-.iiviSts       ..„ 


All. .AM      >KINN(R,  115  ISTH  ST    ><W  AAoHINGTOM  DC  20005 

Mmtr  ,  SUAOANY  IR  .  1100  CONNIDICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036 

WN  .   SKY  2711  CONGRESS  ST  POmANO  ME  041?,' 

ii  SLIMMER  t  ASSOCIATTS.INC ,  3129  WORTWNGTON  ■;!    •«  WCHmC'TN  OC'  2«il5 

i  it'iNSHfi  t  *:^,<xiArES,  inc.  1102  belle  vk'a  :*  a,: uxiwa  ,a  20007    ." 

Sf'f  A.'iATi  .^rt'   I'M  C  STRUT.  SW.  #344  WAoWW.MN  ;x  .    .4  __ 


V'A'f      •    M:'..,V->'>" 

NA    «.I,A,  •!('         (HBY,  MC.. 

NA'"*iA.    ■■p.  •    "A.'lll    

SlM    ■.     r'S-,.!.-  A^.'.H 
A*lii-'M«i  •■>■!  ,.:••  S-     'NES 
NA'I^IA.    ■    1     -A,        'AuUt  . 

OAA, AN:    ;i:v   M 

PORI  OE  OAKLANO  


Olil^  ^RVin  fHi  «  TASCORP. 

'RAi<'.:   -SIB-  •    :*ii'»l<Y 


I/..    ►■HAKMAuUf'E.A.  OJNVENTIOII.  MC _. 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

UNION  MUTUAL  lIFf  'NSURANQ  do''""' ..'."'        '"Z"" 

NfiBThROf  ,T*r 

(J*.  MMATc  Aii'      '.*'■  "«.■»  J  ASSOCS 

AMIi*l(>ll  >i:     K    .Vi.'IMlS'  IMPIOYIES  lOCiil  i812.. 


2,475.00 


4.11300 

mdo 


14670 


6,473.95 

"■2.M6bo 
"xMm 


IJ2500 


1.36100 
7.00000 
7.00000 
2.00000 
4,00000 

■8,S34'.5i 


16.62500 

I.2SO00 

■"7,006  do 
10.00000 
7.00000 

47700 

1.12500 

10.00 

2.00000 

75000 

70000 


IMO 


579  J2 


7S3II 


463.10 


1.31567 

20.00 


62  75 


17,10617 

2,102  57 

2500 


3(41 


24XI1J9 


November  7,  I9SJ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


31179 


Orjamzjtioii  »  ImWirtial  F*nj 


[mployw 'Clienl 


RecevC 


MATTHEW  B  SLEPIN  SUITE  1100  1828  1  STREH  NW  WASHINGTONOC  20036  . 
MR™  S  SIEWN   lOM  F-OTOMAC  SIllfET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70007 


iWNA.D  J  SLINN.  260  MADISON  AVENUE  "J* iO««  J^,^^  ,V^ Z 

CATHIRINE  REISS  SLOAN,  1850  K  STRinjfNWAaj^^NG™  IX  20006^ -._-..^         

SMALL  BUSINESS  COUNCll  Of  AMERICA.  lf„ /  0  «)«  *«  "^"l^Sfor  oOWB      """Z 

»SI'?8^n~i\'c&^"iiiNjroNT2S  "^ ''^::: 

K  r^^:^^^^T.m  rA  ,  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20036-= 

^^,  SMITH  .,c?5  =ONNEa«^AyE^^^#200  WASH,^™  X  ^ 

."         M  .iss'-  .ASA  ...    NW   #1102  WASHINGTONOC  20006     _.^..^.^...... 

:■-       ,.s.      .Al      s              g.,Hfpia'T  AVENUE  NW  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  70036.. 
Mf*     M    :'  1-    -■•   -■*    »        A«HIN,"T>.  T  -1005 -•• 

_f      ^  ^     _  ■,         ;  .-.      •      SAAAS"1    ■''•'"        "J36 

,,        t  v..  .   MA  ,1,  II  t   i.'S.i    ■'..        >■    !'■  ^   .'  -  ..,,; 

...   .      M-    ■       -'SS   ■    .ANIA  ArtNUi    il    •■■     AA:.hNl    ;S    '       '"i-- 

...^         M~  .'.SS  ■IVANIA  AVE     NA    «     ■    AA,->"1      '•<  ,'         ''-H 

llnBiY  A  bMilM   .-,0.  A.i>A  BOULEVARD   •      ■    »;  ^  ^'^,>!^  '       

lEFFREY  A  SMITH  919  18TM  STREET,  NW,  #b  '    AA  ,.  s    ."<  BC '000*  ■ 

NNIFER  L  SMITH,  900  17TH  STREET.  NW   #:.     AA."  s     ".  OC  20006 

lULlM  H  SMITH  )R  .  600  NORTH  18IH  STREET  H  pm  S..-AM  a,  35291 -• 

MICHAEL  P  SMITH.  485  LtXIHGTON  Ml  «*/ -'  "•■       ^.,u,|,rTnNi)C"»db5 Z 

ROBERT  BLAND  SMITH  IR     iiOfl  15TH  STREfT   as    »-    AAiHINCTON  DC  WWi - 

SHALAH  SMITH    li3C   ,•  -     ■■••;    "* /""^^l^  .^    '     .    .'.       ,   ,. ZZ 

wiuiAMH  SMITH,  i:       'N'".'      '■;    ;';*'-:'    ,^      ,,,06 ZZ 

WAYNE  H  SMITHEY  8.:  -ONNt,  '..    '•-  ,"-*  *V  -s    .   ',-mi,      

ARTHUR  V  SMYTH,  1625  EYE  SI ,  NW   #90.  *«.  -  ■■     "■    '   -0006 

LEIGH  SNEIL  510  C  ST  ,NE  WASHINGTON  DC  .    '  ,,  .  ,^  nr  ™ii '■"'" 

FRANK  fi  SNOOGRASS  1100  17TH  ST    NW,  #j..'.  *«o«;S-.JN  X  2M36 - 

K  S  sJww^rTTlsVs  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ - - 

Do  ZZIZZZZZIZ. 


S™iTsL?^rpf  (R»   UNITIO  FOOD  .  X-Mi...  WORKERS  ^. 
INTL  UNION) 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC  _  ,.„,„,^^  -ii;;; 

SHOOSHAN  J  JACKSON.  INC  (FOR  US  CABUSYSTIMS.  HC) 


166.20 


EXXON  CORTORATON -i;-;S"- 

CUVEIANO  EIKTRK  lUUItMATMG  CO . 


.....  NAIWNAl  EUCnilC  SIGH  ASSN.. 

SKRRY  GYROSCOPE - — 

1  SHELL  OIL  CO  ^^  .  ■- — 

'  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCt.  INC — 

MAP'IN    BE>   >.  5M'-  ~^^ ~ — 

Vf'ROKiL  "AS  ■iAs:,pf*-A-iON  MmtORITY - — - 

DWu^"  ^M-.^  Kt^>:r'^    ir*  AMFRiaN'aGHliiii<>ildR"0^^ 
NATWKA.    NhI  :■:►■■.  A.-,',s  


a;:,s 

■  'S     s. 


-ANSWORLDOtLIVERYASSN). 


,-,R[l-'S^     .At 

-    .   i,  >N  'A 

AMlRlJlS  AA'iRAf      ''I'l-A"'*'      S 

'.  ,    -t  M  •  *  SA,;:    uiA    ,Hv 

WES'  »■«'■    •■  j'''BLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN., 

A'uAbAV'  *'Ai-    -  

m^  .  i,  -f.  -As*!^:  ASSN     

PhAPMA. •;/'/.   MAS   -A  -.'BfRSASSN 

l(A'i''NA         -A.    A,  S  

4MS0'J1,S  rAS.i-     (.SSN -.. 

W[l'»-A(.::-  

NA'LiKt.   A..'"!   ■"    ■-■:  '  «"S''''«'<T 

BUR.''  ■■ :'-' 

fNvif  ■'.       i.:»il-f    'S  

"8''-  ^  s  "'-s'" w  SovsKYSPOPfoMjjOH iMs:inu 

,  s     ;"S 


16.360.00 
3.000.00 


ExpeMMiirB 


7799 


73aOO 


to.. 

to.. 

to 

to 


EDWARD  F  SNYDER  245  2ND  ST    NtiNOHJBBIIKMOW. ;"™ 

J  R  SNYDER  400  1ST  ST  NW,  * 'M.JJSWNSTO  K  MWljj^^^. -j^^- -jj,-— ^^ — ;-;;; 

■    a'  s  ■      -  "  52468  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70152 - - 

•  MS      1        .,,«  45684  TUISA  OK  74147 •■••rA-;-:-;V«»;M«"n  ««'« 

'      .    N'       s  >■■<    is-i-A.  i.?»!SSWAYPO  BOX64545l»lUStX75205 

,      .  ",    ,,";•   ,s  -    ■-"•   s A  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


.'NS'l 


EDMUND 
CHAR'. 

SOU'i*' ""^  ■  '■' 
SOUIhUA  ..*■'. 
SOUTHWEST  H  'M 

SPECiAii/ir  .A-1 

WHN  •    "■"•■^    • 
SPEISI-    "■'.   ■ 

WIL..AM  I'lN 

spii  ;■.   '.  M  :  A 

GEO»;:     '     .-, 

nichC'-a: 

LARRY  N  SPli 


SA 


AAi-'S    •  '■ 
■     NA  AA;,- 


s  '  ,'K  DC  20036.. 


A.A-AMA  M 

,  R  .N,i  A, 

M  :  ARM ; 

.■V:iNNS   A, 


ER. 


2!'- 


SA  AAS"iN  ,■  IN  OC  20037 --^Vi- 

,  R  ,s,A  A.'    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 - 

1    SA  AAip  NGION  DC  20016 - 

SA   »■     At-'Ni- .s  OC  20005 

Si    A, IS    1        ;    Alv-S    •    S    ;«       0003 

„,  ,'L,i.Koi..W>JvA,>.  N«  AASHINGIOH  OC  20004 


lOSEPYI  I  SPILMAN  IR 

SPRIGCS  BODE  S  HttLINGSW 

ELISABETH  A  SQUEGLIA  BRid 

MARK  SQUILLACl,  31/  PENN';' 

SOUIRi  SANDERS  *  DEMPSt  I  

Bo..ZZ!ZZ — - - •— — ;"";:;:ZZZI"ZI 

muti  w  <wii(A  T^'^rrS    iwi  WAWINGTW  DC  26606 

5^^THL"sLv^•:.f.2^lErrSvWWlNGTONVA-■•772o^: 

'^Z  \mmX  WILSON  B^JlfVARP^WUNGTON  VAJ201         

TvonNf  <;TAIIW0RTH  220  NOP- •-.(.,,■  ^       -'!    ^'^^AOW 'L  3Z501 

AS     -    ■         ■.     AND  OH  44115 


TYRONE  STALLWORTH.  220  NO 
STANDARD  OIL  CO  (0H«)   M 
MITCHEL  STANFIELD.  1333  "lA  "AM- -  ►• 
DAVID  P  STANC.  PC.  SUITE  601  1629  K  S 

to 

otZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Dt. T— — 

0» 

00... 

to 

Oe - 

Da — - 

to 

MICHAEL  I  STAHT"'-     • 

■HOMAS  H  STANTON     - 

MELVIK  L  STARK,  S^  'i 

WALTER  M  STARKE,  PC 

LOIS  S'ARKEY,  SUITE  51 

RONALD  W  STASCH,  205  I 


.,'     SA  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
NW  WASHINGTON  K  70006 


AA 


NA    »■""  *A>"Nr 

s    s  t. 

"      SA    AA',r-  S 
.  RV  s    "AM   A, 
. . .  -  .  S   ;  A  ,  '    "  A  ' 
NLA 


IN  T  -"iTOS 

..  s      s  DC  20016 

s   .       .36 

iRllNGTONVA  22202"." 

i0017 


wiE  i  FtKBTASSOCS  IIC  SUHt  204  riOlblH  ST ,'  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?«I05 ................ 

SAMUn  E  STAVISKY  t  ASSOCIATES:  INC.  SUITE  3021100  17TH  STREET.  NW  ««H1I«TW  DC  2M36.....^^^^^^ 
SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY,  ilOO  17TH  ST    NW  #302  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^  ■-"■■— -^^^ 
RANDOLPH!  STAYlN.SuiT^6b0  2rOUPbHtCIRaE;NWwASHl«^^  ZZZZZ 


to.. 

to- 
Do.. 

to.. 

to 


wiuiiMN  Steele;  uoo  north  moore  st  "osajm 2nw.... 

r  rCTFfN  41?  ERST  SIRtn  SE  #301  WASHIHGIWI  K  20003.. 
DaU  1  mfl«fRlf7716  STAETORO  "0  K'.mm  VA  22307 


'K*;  ASSN. 


60.52600 

1660 

128.31 

902.30 


500.00 
122.63 

5.625.dd 
3.332  50 

"i'sob.oo 

•••j-jjjijij 

Wx 

30000 

11.71200 

2aoo 
4.00000 

2.15000 

■  U25.l)d' 
1.12500 
97500 
1.05OOO 
4.00000 
1,000.00 


MiN" 
MINV 


NfA  'N. 

MIN'.    . 
MIN'.   .: 

FRitN:- 
UNI'!:  ' 

OTlaN 


,■$»■<   s  POPEO  (FOR:  MASS   OONSTRUCnON 

-.,  V       -i  r,  Ai.>-  X'MM 

IS"   ;-.  !:.A-i  'NA.     '.AS  MARK'ING  CORP 

s"   '-S  ,.  .'.•■  AN-  i-iP;      =0R  SCA  SERVICES) ■■^■■ 

\   ;,.s  "fR,.':,.  >.'«-  <,  >i«J  IfOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN). 

,)f»"-_:     S  SA'ijSA.   .'iSi.A'ION  

■  is"-* 'R' A''  'S      S'ON  

VV  ■  'R  ■'-'■  R  ,-•  "    «EP4  BEAR  ARMS, 


roUNClL  OF  AMERICAS  -A.  ;-  ■  .i»tRATORS.... 
COUSHAHA  TRIBE  'Jt  ,.'.::..ana  


25.00 

"imii 
39753 


2(655 

12i3976 
70600 
8000 
13719 

mis 

36.00 


2.000.00 
4.50000 

"i'lM'sd 
■  6.'6do6d 

12,65030 


9(14 

"iSdw 

J6.578.35 


iilTERNATIONAi  ASSN  OF  la  CREAM  MfRS  &  MIU  IND  FOUNDATION.. 

MRS  VERA  C  aEMENTE  V  AL     

(XXUMBIA  GULf  TRANSMISSWN  00^  uvv; 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY.  H  AL 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN _ - 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 

AMEBiaN  PfTROlEyM  INST  

AMWCAN'sMA.r'AND  RuRA.  rtOSP-TAl  ASSOCIATION.'OHIO  CHAnB.. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  KJllC  (NSTI'UTf  

'mmi'*rHLm7'J*>*m  .n  um  i  the'meoitirrah£An: 

AMtPlCAN  CHAMBEB  Of  'DMMfP'a  IN  '"AiY    INC - 

AMERICAN  CHAMB'fi  0'  COMMSRCE  iN  S^AIN  INC  .._.- 

AMFRIUN  SOCIETY  Qf  ANESTHESttOGISIS  ,  ^«^— 

Amw"wOF  DATA  PROaSSING  SERVKE  ORGANITATTONS 

SdEPENeIw  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  MFGRS  ASSN  ,  INC - 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSN 

Sated  GENERAL  contractors  of  America 

(HONyNT'  rr,  - 

CON  ,    I   w  '  R^ORATION — 

NA-    NA    Ay  s    '■  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S - - 

MOTui*L'ut  iNDJSTRY  COUNOL - 

NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED - 


17.200.05 


17.200.05 
UL14 


UAI0.00 
lOOJO 
200.(0  . 

14^70.24 


11.40 


U77.00 
1.(03(7 


1.000.00 


'coastal  CORPORATION         ^,  ^^..^... 
AMERICAN  INCOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  Ca.. 

BP'-.'AN  '.  '•:'   !NC  ^ 

COMM"':  •  'R  a:  VA.ORSV  iauiTY 


41.70 


122.40 

""20.00 


456  7( 


EMR 
Nf'.SA,  A.: 
0;.iS  M:S: 
Ol-:-  -■  » 
!»"■■  s-  ' 
SiS      .Ml  A' 

TtAA.    .A". 

m:'  r  .'- 


-iWNEPSMIf  ASSN.... 


OWNERS,  INC.. 


>MM:nEE , 


-A.    SA' 


:    MAS 
>NA,   M 


IS  GA'^'.rRAISERS  ASSN — 

•  A-"  RiR-  aSSOCIATKW  of  fH€"ii5""lNC... 
-R-jA  :!  ASSN 


RS  Nf 


,|HA.- 
I  MAS 

.',  V-: 

•I  '•''■ 
.IB»a:.,AS  .'.'i-:: 

BK'JAfcAS'  Mbii't  iNi 


tS    1    MANA    IM'S 


JTE 

SOCIETY.  MC... 


MANA  ,:M: 


I^Iuii'^'sTAVl'sKri  AVIATES  INC  (FOR  BRAZILIAN  COFFEflNSflTLfFE)""' 

^mm      S  AVISKY    AmTATS  INC     FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK  INC   (BMI)) 

Sn"sTTTIN*uTr«ulR'H)R[XKlM™^^^^^ 

TAn,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSWA 

TAn'^siETTINlUS  S  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHtW!"^*!|i;l%°'i^pM« 

TAFT  STEHINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR   SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  nnJUULi 

TArSTmiNlUsTFloLLISTER  (FOR  WALO  MANUFACTURING  CO,  MC) 

TAFT  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORP: - 

ROf  ING  COMPANY  ""* 

FORD  AEROSPACE  4  COMMUNiaTIONS  CORP      ..^.■^..^. 

NATIONAL  (XJUNOL  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  FIREARMS  POLICY.  MC 


2.610.00 

400.00 

15.00 
2.13 
7.29 
5.03 
600 
12.75 
12.(5 
3.K 
44.71 
ISilO 
15.00 
64000 

""6.od6'.oo 
mob 


209.70 

"22^10.56 
33.00. 


300.00 
20000 


4.150W 
6J00.00 

16.515.00 


10000 


50.00 
7000 
3000 
40.00 


U17.04 
300.00 


10128 
1(9.99 

47(97 


2.61076 
96.39 


;jii80 


CONC.RhSSlONAl.  KiX,(  )K1)— HOI  SE 


Xorcmher  T,  I.98S 


Otiam/jlKw  or  Indmduil  f*nt 


?i«  tt-ii    mtt  WASWNCTON  DC  TWV  

'  -       ■      MflSSACHUSfnS  AV!    KW  W«HINCI(W  DC  ?0O36  .     . . 

■v-  -  KASSACHUSilTS  «V(NUt  NV»   (»503  WASHINCTON  DC  ZOOM... 

L.   -5    ..t«(NNAlAN(  SPOINCflflD  V»??153 „ 


WIllMW  SnnWfllG.  7U  m£     MKRICAN  UNIV(RSITY  SC   MBRASKA  I  MASSACHUSfTTS  AV(NUE.  NW  WASHINGTON 

snPHfMS  ovtRsus  stRvias  inc  sum  soo  i  loi  coNNtcncui  a«  .  nw  Washington  k  20om 

Oo  „. 

MICHAtl  K  STtPHfNSON.  SUIT!  m  16?0  f«  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?0006  _ 

STtPTOf  i  JOHNSON  CHAHTtRfD   l?50  CONWDICUI  AV!    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  .„.__„ „ 

i>t'"""'~"Z "    "■ " ""'" 

Do 

WHAffiH  STFM 

mcHAin:  w  STffi- 

HUTHCf  STfV!N:  > 
WCHAEL  !  ST!WA><i 

Do 
fU«N{  I  STfWAKT   1001  CONNtCIICUI  »Vf    IW   trV)  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

MAGENI  STEWART   2\t  P  ST«!T    NW  **■■•  V  •"■-  ">"  

TRAVIS  B  STEWART  1050  CONNECTICUI  >•■  ■'A  < 
WAITER  I  STEWART  SUIT!  700  !10C  :  •■  ■■* 
waORIA  ST!WARTSHAIN,  mo  ""i'-  ■••-  >.n 
WARRiN  I   STCWE.  SUIT!  llJi  -%■ 

LAVERN!  STIU   1030  15TH  SI    ■<*    «        *•>     ^ 
ST!PHiN  W  STIIL   1100  15TH  STRllI   SA    »        a 
EDWARD  W  STIMPSON  SUIT!  801  I40C  •         '<a  « 

HENNETH  (   STINGJR   1616  P  ST    NW  WA.,i,.s„    n  ,.   .  

JOHN)   iTOCRER  1110  VERIWNT  AVENUl,  NW  WAiMiNGION  tit /Oliui       

STOCXHOIDERS  Of  AMERIW.  INC    162i  ivi  SI    N  W  nr  ;?«A  WASHINGIOM  X  20006 

PAHl  A  STOll.  100  fEDfRAl  STREET  BOSTON  MA  0?110     , 

Do  .„ 

DfNNIS  C  STOITE  600  HMRYUWD  AVENUi   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _.._ 

GEORGE  «  STONE   600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  #20?W  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

JAY  STONE   )AY  STONE  AND  ASSOClAIiS  INC  41?  fIRST  STREET  SE   #S0  WASHINGTON  DC  20003....„ 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

«IAN  STPVTR   1735  Nrw  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .' ^ 

*      >w  «        ■-  V        IW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0037     

■->-■■.-  >-■  MAIN  PIACE  OAllAS  TX  75250 „ _ „... 

lloiNi,,  .,  .;»A„o   ,!.»    .ANLlIICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

RONAlO  I  STRta,  PO  B0«  238  AltXANORW  VA  22313  , 

JAMES  R  STRffTER.  733  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2«I05 

RICHARD  H  STREETER   1729  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

STROOCK  t  STROOCX  t  LAVAN   1150  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  .  


Emptoinr/Clicnl 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  CONFERENa  . 
NATIONAL  OFFCE  MACHINE  OEAIERS  ASSM 


•  -K-TON  DC  20036. 

•>  DC  20005 

n  WASHINGTON  K  20036  „ 
A  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


BfCHTEl  POWER  CORPORATION  

COAIITION  FOB  UNIFORM  PROOUa  UABIIITV  UW 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFfaiVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY 

lJ«TiRN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  aRRI!RS  ASSN 
I  FORiST  INDUSTRI!S  COMMinii  ON  TIMBIR  VALUATION  t  TJOAliOM.. 

MASSACHUSEns  MUTUAl  UfE  INSUIiAICE  CO..  £T  *L 

RUli  Of  LAW  COMMITTEt _   . 

TRAIIWAYS.  WC  

INTiL  CORPORATION  '"  Z" 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COORERATIVi  ASSN  .    .       .„.; 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INO!PfNOENI  COtlEGES  t  UMWtRSIIIB „.... 

PUCE T  SOUND  POWER  t  LIGHT  CO. „.        . 

VITRO  iNGIN!iRINC  CORP  

P^f5  -HC  „  _ 

■V       ;s  /,  MINSQERCY  ASa .~ ZZZZZZZT 

"  ■■■•    xOCHi  INC       .. ^ 


Rtct^ 


102  26 
4004 


EnpendHins 


5.00000 
30000 


12500 
4,75400 
2.16600 

95000 


Ot. 
to. 
k. 

01. 
Dl. 
to, 
to., 
to. 
Do 


GEORGi  STRUMPF  6^4  9TH  ST    NW  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20001 
WAITER  B  STUITS  618  WASHINGTON  BLDC  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
EUGENE  f  STURGEON,  182  CRATER  LANE  KENSINGTON  O  06037 
SUBSCRIPTION  T!L!VtSION  ASSN   1910  S  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 
SULLIVAN  I  CROMWELL.  1775  ItNNSfLVANIA  AVt.  NW  WASHHttTON  DC  20006. 


to., 
to.. 
to 


'NK  20036 


SULLIVAN  J  WODCfSHR  1025  CONNECTICUT  «v! 

AUSTIN  P  SULLIVAN  JR  ,  PO  BOX  1113  MINNfAl" 

GAEL  M  SULLIVAN  SUIT!  1004  1155  15IH  STREC   NA  A«.j,..N„;j«  K  20005     .  „„ 

HAROLD  R  SULLIVAN   1750  RSI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  :0006 

JUDY  M  UJLLIVAN,  SUITE  SW  1120  20IH  SIREFI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?t»36 

MARGARET  COX  SULLIVAN.  1625  EYE  ST    NW   0  ■::■  A.v.  s  "•,  -.    -fl06 

PAIRIOIJ  SULLIVAN  815  SIXUE NTH  STREET  N*   a-^      >.      •,    • 

RICHARD  r  SUlirVAN  SUIT!  409  110  MAJIYLANf  .i.      •.      a,      v      n  x  20«ij'"" 

CA-- -     MM,.       ■;oi4  90oinH  ■-■     SA  A-    N    noc.'oooe      Z 

I  M  -'  MM'.  u  PENNSYIVAMJ 
iRr       •<   .v-  ---.AOWAY  NEW  Y0«> 

SURRK  I  MORSE    1250  EYE  STWH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004... 

Oo 

Do.. 


N  X  20006 


to- 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
Do 


SUTHERLAND  ASBIIL  (  BRtNNAN   1666  K  STRtn.  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  K  200N 
Oo  .     . 

to.. 
to„ 
to., 
to.. 

to.. 

to..  

toz:zzzzz:zzzz:"::i::::zzzzzzzzzzz 

to 

to 

to 

y>  ZI' 

Wll.lAM  I   SUIHIRLANO.  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        '" J 

XWNAi   j:IhI«in   3845  FN  1960  WEST  SUIT!  401  HOUSTON  TX  77068 

•     -"iWA     ,.  ■•  I    SUITE  4  1755  WILLARO  SIRIfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

«'    >«  *    .  ■■  •    1025  CONNECTICUI  AVI    NW  SUIT!  415  WASHINGTON  X  2003J.. 

■iCi'Ni,  A    ,*»N  j*i    :i->ii  t«PMHNn  'iRTVI  ROCXVIILI  MO  20152 

0A/!1   <     *i'Nt'  «,;..ANAi,'     IW  WASHINGTON  X  20001  _.  „ 

TRKi*        *ic     .    .  M*..>H'-.,   ■    sjINiif   "(W  WASHINGTON  K  20036'    "  .Z 


mivw      ■Dim  ' 

SVKiJl.     ,*>!•        ■, 

ROeti*'   >■■  - 

Db 

to 


-A.  ■ 


■     •.iAN  VA  22101 

■<*  *A;rfllNCION  DC  20006 


<.  BIANCHARD  BliK  S£ATnE  W*  91121 . 

'■*■'•■  ■>   7150 

r_.  >.n  A.UilNCION  OC  20036. 


■     -I'ORIfS  

V  AL  TIES  MFGRS  ASSN    

N'    A-.      :jN  COUNCIL  Of  AM!R  

SuNAi   INi 

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTOI.. 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS   INC.. 
SHIPBUILDERS  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA 


BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORfWAIION  _ . .  „ 

FIRST  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDtRAIKM 

FARMERS  EDUCAIKINAL  t  COOPERATIVE  UNION  Of  ARKIHCA 

LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION  INC 

MASSACHUSEns  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COKPAHY 

MELAMINE  CMEMK^LS  INC    _  _.  ..  _ 

STATE  Of  LOUISIANA      „„ ._ 

AMiRICAN  INST  OF  ARCHITECTS  „ 

CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC      I 

DALLAS  FT  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD 

US  STEEL  CORfWAIWN  

NAIK)NAL  WHOlESALi  DRUGGISTS'  ASSN 

L!GAL  SERViaS  CORP  , 

CAST  NORTH  AM!RICA  LTD  

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  RETIREMENT  SYSIM 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC „ „. 

OTY  Of  TUCSON  

DREYFUS  CORPORATCN Z 

DREYFUS  TAX  EXEMPT  BONO  HMO. 

INGERSOIL  6  BIOCH     , 

J  AHON  *  CO.  INC 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS  INC 

PUERTO  RKX)  F!0!RAI  AFFAIRS  A()MINISTRAII0N'!.'"Z.Z 

TFNANIflWNFP  APAP'MfNI  ASSN    INC 

WARNft      MV  s  ;-    ^      •, 

GROUF  •  .IS.  AMiRCA  INC 

NAIK3NA    ■     s    .     Ml  NSSS  INVESTMtNI  0OS-„ 

NORTHEAS!  lilll.IIti  itRVia  CO 


AMERICAN  INTERNAIIONAl  GROUP.  K.. 

QOlDtlAN  SACHS  1  CO  

INCO  UNITED  STATES   INC 

SECURITY  LIff  OF  DENVER 

ALASKA  LUMBER  t,  PULP  00.  INC 

GfNFRA!  MIU5  INC  

:-,  ~rv^ri-^N  

■     M  ..     s    iNSTIIUIt 


•■    -••'      ■■■       ■-        ■   M  •.     ASSOCIATION.  AflOO.... 
\~     .N'.     ;■■-_.    ■•.;..:¥■    AM.r'AIGN 

KAi^Eli  iOuNMIiON  HLAiIh  F-IAN 

ARMCO  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GAilWNf  NOMEK  ( 

CAVALIER  aOTHlNC      

DALE  FASHIONS  _ 

OEROSSI  »  SON  CO 

LONDON  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERQ  AND  INDUSTRY 

MAJOR  aOTHING  CO  

PATHFINDER  FUND 

PHARMAauTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 

PlflRO  BEREnA.  SPA 

SOUTH  JERSEY  aOTHING 

AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  EOUITABL!  TRANSPORIAIKW 

«Mll>i'»i    Nn.i"i>.«i    ^AY  (  GEORGIA  KAOLIN 

A-,       ;m  -   .IS      ;.     -asp 


1.00000 
627  57 
75000 

"  i.363.ii 

9.00000 
13.750  00 
17.50100 

33000 

1.45133 
1.75000 

"  isoiooo 

2.000  oo 
14.50000 
2.50000 
1.00000 

25000 

13615 

'2,73306 
11300 

'4.74606 

'2.60060 
4.00000 
140000 
1.200  00 
1.20000 
20000 

'4,66060 
1.259  J6 


2  44 
49  99 

1.719.13 
30000 

4.60765 
50000 


20700 
41946 

5.736.16 


44  95 
3234 


624  01 


2.344  00 
90000 


V  :.  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EOUITY 


i\ 


FREI.PORI  warn 

MOUSTRIAl  OH  CONSUMERS  GROUP... 

I  M  HUBER  CORP  

LOYAL  IHUST  

MUlllTE  CO  Of  AM(R      

NfiRn  Rivmnrc;  cORP 


■WNERS... 
■AiSCORP.. 


t  I      m;-i 

I"! 

AM  ■  ^s 

HA-- 
Hl"    -SI 
NA'    ^J 
<*.*'-    >-' 
GAfi.   .  N 
04M--'i^ 
WA  ■■  S    " 
(M-J      • 
lA. 


I  iNSTIIUn „. 

»(  MANUfACTTJRfllS      

IRKAL  t  FLEDRONICS  ENGMEOB... 
'ANO  ASSN 


SA 

■ii-lA'"'*!* 


ihiUJ    4    rtVA. 


-HOOOOf  TEAMSTHB.... 

-""TASSN  

•r  A      A  .'. »  .«■    N 


w.. 


TAfI  STETTIMUS  I  HOtl 
.  lAH  STETTINIUS  t  HOl. 
I      nON). 


*  SOMAUA 

'M'RICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN) 
■JMfTlR  CORP  Of  NORTH  AMERCA) 
XACHMUr  DtAURS  NATIONAl  ASSOCW- 


7.7n41 

6.5SO00 

10.75000 

1.05300 

4.24996 

64  00 

64  00 

64  00 

1.5M00 

6400 

1,776.00 


1.93167 

M7i3 
76.00 


1.60000 
4.950  00 


4940 
105  76 

2625 

4706 
200 

26666 

7000 

laooo 

18500 

105  00 

4500 

500 


7M62 


6400 

nil? 

22112 


22tl2 
221.12 

■2a'l2 


22112 
22SI2 
22112 
30000 
40000 

2.20000 

46500 

21.00000 

17.00403 

1,20000 
1332 

6,000.00 


3.00000 


64000 


1.04967 
7845 

20575 
38  75 
635 
635 
6  35 
450 
6.35 
22  50 


635 

'2662 
2662 


2162 
2662 

26.62 


26.62 
2662 
2662 


62500 

5  75 

2.13765 


19718 
586.87 


35505 


November  ?.  198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31181 


Orginizalnn  «  Indrvidual  Filing 


Oo..„ 
Do.... 
Do... 

Do.... 
Do.. 


iAGGARTi''j«iixiA'n'ri'di'ri'5™''sSi^^  

TAHAWWALDfRSiRITMR.  i919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NWWASHINGTOiN^  re  -.....- • 

SUSAN"°IANNENBAUM.'2036'MS.NWW«^"'N'--T'^Nrr  M^^^^ 

LINDA  lARR  WHELAN   1201  16IH  ST    KIA  At  •  •.  '  ■.  X  20036..- „- 

DAN  C  lAIt,  1825  K  ST .  NW.  #807  WA  ••  \:   \    ■     3006 

JOHN  F  TATE,  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIS-AA  vA  ...;!   „^  „.■■„- - 

GRACA  DA  SILVA  TAVARES,  17  PERKINS  STREET  WiSI  NEWTON  MA  02165. 


CHARLES  A  TAYLOR  III,  499  SOUTH  CAPlOt  S' 
FRANK  A  TAYLOR,  1016  :6TH  5'  ■>A  At  -S 
PIGGY  TAYLOR,  815  16THST,  NA  a;  ■  s  s 
R  WILLIAM  lAYLOR,  1575  EY!  ^^  '•a  a- 
SIIPHANIE  lEFF  1730MSTR!r  SA  a,-.  •  s 
ILAYNl  L  TEMPEL  1016  16TH  ^■-  •■a  a; 
PAUL  M  TENDUR,  1110  VHIMOK:  A.lS.u  '.A 

DoZz;];!!Z!z;;z!! — 


Do.. 

Do., 

Do 

Do 


SW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.... 
2D036 

.16,. 


EmptoYW/Oienl 


K  OC  20005 

•  :0036 

■  s  OC  20036 

.  WASHINGION  DC  20005... 


'po'Bdx  ?3i30  iwmii'tii'iTOi. 

".""    S      '   ""jf>   

.  V  :      a;  -NGION  DC  20003 

:.■     SA  AASMINGTON  DC  20036.... 


TENNESSEE  HOME  MEDICAL  PROVIDERS  ASSOCIATION  INC 
BETTY -GRACE  TERPSTRA.  918  16TH  ST  NA  »;  a: 
EDWARD  F  TERRAR  JR  .  499  SOUTH  CAf  '  A   • 

IHACHER  PROFFin  t  WOOD,  SUITE  512  :.;.     .^v 

MARY°KAY  -HATCHER,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHIN£ON  DC  2002'4'.':.':":Z:"Z 

BRUCE  D  IHEVENOT,  1155  15TH  ST  ,  NW.  #424  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -. -. — • 

ALAN  MHIEMANI«:'i736M' STRtn:  NW:  #501  WASHIW^^  -. 

BARBARA  BRENDES  THIES  RM  330W  1500  PUNNING  RESEARCH  DR  MOWN  VA  22102 - 

IHIRD  OASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION.  1133  15TH  ST    NW   #1037  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ■ 

iDLU  I  IHOM,  605  14TH  STREB.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00"5  

DORIS  I  THOMAS,  15TH  &  M  SIS  ,  NW  AA  -N"  "■  -■    "•     '    „.,^^^-,^v 

JAMES  M  THOMAS  JR.  100  INDIANA  Av^s       ^A    .-= '.      A-   -iNGICm  K  20001 - - 

JOHNW  THOMAS.  SUITE  828  1522  K  S-    na  a.'.  -  s      s   .   20005 Z'ZZ!" 

PAIRIOA  THOMAS  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2063«':!;"Z!"; - 

ROBERT  I  THOMAS  1319  F  ST.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20004 ,j,--,v,;;: - 

WMPSON  IMIICHELL,  ONE  MERCANTILE  KNUR.  #3400  ST  ICUIS  MO  63101 - •;;■;;•■;;•••;;;■;••■;;•; 

BOYomoMPSON. 'suirt  210  Mio  GR^  - - -■ 

GARY  C  THOMPSON  1126-16TH  ST .  N  A   A1--A— S  "  "  .36       — — 

JAMES  F  THOMPSON  JR,  1957  !  STRir   s  a    a:    -  •.      s    «   ™M   ••" - 

KENNHH  W  THOMPSON.  1660  L  SI ,  na    »•      At  •■  s      ^ P^  2?°?SMS."Kr 'SiSif " " 

LAW  OFFICES  OF  FRED  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AjLNJl,  m.  0i:>O  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ -. 

NANCY°°IHOMPS0N 'leOO  EYE  SIREf.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O006 „^:,^    ■' " 

RICHARD  L  -HOMPSON  1730  M  SI ,  NW   #808  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROGER  G  THOMPSON   117  BELLEFONIE  DRIVE  «"LANDKY  411^01  .^...^.^.■^^^||^.-^-|^^ 

SAMUEL  C  THOMPSON  IR    SCHIfF  HARDIN  &  WAIIE  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOJb . 

W  REID  THOMPSON   1900' PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068 

THWPSON  HIN!  i  nORY  1920  N  ST ,  NW.  #700  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

ErTnOH  i«  -n       •■      -  1700  NORTH  MOORt  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ 

RCHATO  B  TH  .s-   -  !  505  5205  lEESBURG  PIKE  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22041 „.„ ~ 

JOHN  A  THORN--     '      vt  ,y>CHUSETT5  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 - 

WILLIAM  R  THORNHiLi,  PO  BOX  2511  HOUSTON  TX  77001 ,  -.• ■• 

MARGO  IHfflNING,  1850  K  SI    NW,  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20O06,,,^.^^..^-.^^.- - 

HARaO  A  THORNTON  &  ASSOOAIES.  1301  15IH  STREET  NW,  #818  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 - -.- 

GRAQ  F  THORPE  PO  BOX  184  YALE  OK  74085  .^    rJ^i^a — 

WALTER  L  IHREAOGILL   1220  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - 

SAMUEL  THURM,  ,725  K.SI.  NW  WA-.-N  DCJ00O6^^  wASHINGTON'DC'ZOOOrZZlZZZZiZZZ::::: 

;-.i«ir,Tr)N  VA  22209 - 

■.A  a:''-:NGTON  OC  20036 _ - 

• ,      •,  A  A  ASHINGION  DC  20O36 - 

',     ;v  :    35202 — - 

SA  AA5HINGI0N  DC  20006 - - - 

A,'     N  T3N  DC  20006 ~ ~ — • 

At  -  NblON  DC  20006 — ■■ 


CYRUS  C  IICHENOfilll   1101  ■'-''  "■ 
MCHAEL  M  IIERNAN,  1501  W  ,     ■■ 
ROGER  IILLES  SUITE  1050  11, 
WALLACE  TIILMAN,  1800  MAS  .t 
MARTIN  R  IILSON  JR  ,  PO  BC 
PAni  A  TILSON,  SUITE  520  90C  .;> 
C  H  IIMBERLAKE,  1825  K  SI ,  NW   f 
IIMMONS&CO,  MCU50KST.NW, 


Do 
Do 
Oo. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Oo 
Do 


CONSTANCE  DTiinbNrSMieTHSmfTtiwwASHiNGTW^^^^^ 


E  IINWOOO  TIPTON.  88!  16TH  ST  ,  NW  Wt'"'N'~">N  v 
EBENS  TISDALE.  1101  16TH  ST    NA  A 

TITLE  ASSOCIATTS  INC  ,  RT  ?  BOX  f-         V- 1    > 
TOA'       t    ..  f.v  INC  SUITE  9; 
IAM>    •       ■^   MA  »  CENTRE  DR   '•'■■-v      ■< 
ROe'ti-'  '-•-'•     ..  :4TH  SIREtT,  NA    r        At 
WILLIAM  I  lOeiN,  SUIT!  600  1523  .      -        SA 
DAVID  G  lODO   1025  CONNECIIOJI  t.      ■■a    « 
M  DOUGLAS  TOOD,  SUITE  2300  100.  A,..,_s  :.. 


^1106 - 

.     N     IN  DC  20036 

NA  wASHiNGTOii  K  20036" 

NGTON  DC  ?0b05'"r.:...: 

,t  -N  •  N    .     0OO5 

At  ..  s  -  s    •:  20036 

,  ,1.    t-   N  .  .'N  VA  22209 


TAR  SICniNIUS  4  HOLLISIER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT'  

lAR  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  PIPER,  lAfFRAY  «  HOPWOOOi  

lAH  STETTINIUS  8  HOLLISIER  (FOR  RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNiaiKJNS  INC) 
lAn  SIEniNIUS  f.  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WIUIAMS  CO) 
TAn'  STETTINIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR   SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  REFORM) 

TAR  SIEniNIUS  4  HOLLISIER  (FOR  lAH  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAH'  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  4  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC.).. 

TAn'  SIEniNIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

TAn'  SIEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  IFOR  ZIMPRO  CORP) 

MARION  LABORATORIES,  INC      

ItLEPHONE  4  DATA  SYSTEMS  INC    

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE.... 

naiDAY  INNS,  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN.. 

SERVICEMASTER  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

BRIDGESTONE  TIRE  CO ,  LTD 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  JAPAN .... 

COMMON  CAUSE  

NATIONA.  ■:.>•■<  ASSN 

NATION'    -^  t  ..A  -'NGCCINC.... 

US  D(i:N  ■   .'MM'itE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS^ _ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AFi™  

AMERICAN  SOOEIY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOOAIES,  INC  (FOR  ALPHA  DATA). 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  BASCOM,  INC) r;;.- -vi  ■,-j;,iis. 

PAUL   TENDLER   ASSOCITES    INC    (FOR    NATIONAL   FEDERATION   Of    LICENSED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES i  ,„„.„„ 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  IN      ■'    st-Ni.   N-'UIE  OF  TENANTS) 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  iN         ■    -'    -    .  ■'^.iNIK) 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  IN.    ■>       "''■'"■'"    '•'^L^wii" 
PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES,  INC  itOR  SOUTHEASTERN  EXPORTERS) 

SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MFGRS  ASSN 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC 

GRINDLA*?  BANK  LIMITED -. 


ExpendilutK 
3,200.00  177.76 


INC 

■lAUFED 

■,  MUTPVN  (FOR  HUMANA,INC.).. 

;    N"  -"VT  tJSN  „ 

tv  ts        BERT... 


SALOM" 
AMEP'.ts 

CASS.'"- 
OKLA"  V 

GROv!     - 

PLANNS     -:•■-.-       -.-  -t      s        

SOCIETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY,  INC 

NfTIONAi  A?SN  ni  nriMf  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US. 


AMALCtvt- 

AMERi:.-''  •■ 
ASSOf-'  ^ 
NATIC'Nt  .. 
NATl^'Nt  t 
tv.-   ts  s 

-    AS 

V     ts      s 

,|HAlo-     S' 

AMEP  ,ts  V' 
J  OIL  -V'  t 
,!ASSC»:t'- 

.«iNTtp:'f-  '. 

j  CENTRA 


■N  NATL  CAP  LOCAL  689 

t-  V:    jt,  ASSN 

,-.'.   is  .i':oi^Aov  MEDICAL  COLLEOIS... 

s    ■    -i-t    -MPLOYEES 

-  .f    ^--.-fRiC  HOSPITALS 

AttK«ATb  LAlMMinEl 

tNCE  CO - 

,    ,ARt  4  REVIEW  ASSN 


iWlC  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

-1.  MNIRACTORS  OF  AMERICA      

-1    iAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  .^.. 

.L  i  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WELFARE  S  PENSION  FUNDS.. 

WESTINGHbuSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

ABBOn  LABORATORIES ~ 

KENTUCKY  POWER  CO - 

CHIAGC  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE.  INC 

POTOVI       ■  --     f>OWER  CO  - 

MID     ■■■  N  ■■    '    "HONE  CORPORATION 

HOUSES  S='---.  JS  CORP 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS'  ASSN 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

1  COMMinEE  TO  IMPROVE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES - 

I'STORER  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NAIL  ADVERTISERS 

A  H  ROBINS  CO  INC .;.-,.;■■■" - 

AIR  CONDITIONING  4  REFRIGERATION  INSTlTUTt ~ - 

WASHINGTON  PSYGHIATRIC  SOOETY 


5.062  50 
1,85000 
3,840.00 


600.00 


40.00 

"6'.'382"96' 

5000 

306.00 

9,000.00 


4374.99 

"366"66 

5.060.00 
7.617.00 

4.566,06 
5,500.00 


10,120.00 
163.45 


627.22 
600.00 


tric  cooperative  assn.... 

::asco  

•S  USA,  INC 

V  CflMPANY 

ANTING  CO,  INC   

A  tnowAYS  COMMITTEE 


NAT 

sa' 

TOv-t  V 
PHIl.  ■■  ■ 
AMft  ,ts 
AMiKiuAS 
AMERICAN 

ANHEUSEfi  b.  .  ■       V  ts,iS  INC .^. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  I^IAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERIC* 

BOEING  COMPANY 

BROWN  GROUP  INC - 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION - — 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC 

G  D  SEARLE  4  CO - 

H  )  HEIN2  CO 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVOS - — — 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. - 

NORTHROP  CORP — 

SS2;'^nri!!^CREAMMfRS:.*LKINDUSTRVF^ 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  4  MILK  INO,  FOUNDATION.... 
SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 


2,719.37 

ax 


2331.3« 

'9'i.'44 

"S86.'i'7 


BECTON,  D'  •  ■-     •■ 
AD  HOC  COW   s 
NATIONAL  TAA  ..V„ 

ASHLAND  OIL,  INC 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 


.  ■   OF  LIFE.  INC . 
N  COMMITTEE 


250.00 

"■"7»5"60 
1.000.00 
12,00000 

150  00 
78.24 
50000 

2.265'66' 
720.00 
13500 
810OO 
12000 
270  00 
36000 

1.71O0O 
67500 
31500 
22500 
405  00 
450  00 
27000 

1.137  50 


72.25 

i'jg.'eo 
r3'i.'66 


367  99 


1,450.00 


2.000.00 
2.600.00 
1.S00.00 
2.000.00 


206.17 
51.50 

"iWHi 

"2;«2.93 
25.00 

'16.60 


;nis2 


C  ONCKLsslONAl.   Kl  ( OKI)— noi  M. 


Xtncmhi'r  T.  I.98S 


OriawiMo)  MHkul  nn| 


(imitorf/ami 


WLMM  R  TOtav  IR 

SAll*  UKn«  '"¥    SI" 


AM 


M     N< 


PO  BOX  S;  «IB0URM  fl  3?919        

.1  I'w  i'."«SIWn  NW  WASHMGION  DC  JOOOS... 

->;!..<  s    >■,(  B(IMfSO«*D?0034 „, 

.' ,      ■!*  *»SHINGIO»l  DC  ?0036 

Kw  »60o  wfSMidcioN  DC  nox 

WSSA  n  IViO  

..      =-H  ^TlflM  5UIT(  ,V01  MHVm  CO  WW 

^    -■       N  .«  .\'091 
^.  '  </     SA  «i«SHINGtON  DC  ?003i 


tOHH  i,    IQTH    ilH-i  KA-t 

WAMM  TOmiSEW  I'  '.  wa 

BWW  *  rRAijy  .'l;  .--.>.    A.      ".H^A.  ,i0O9SARllNCIOIiy*n2«,.. 

ICHN  P  TIMav    1801  K  SI    l«W    irlJi;!  WASHINCIW  DC  ?0006 

KfFRfY  B  fRUMKU   ]?ib  GMtCI  SFRIET  W*  WASHINCtOM  DC  20007.. 


Bl„-. — 

k 

k - 

^  .      -  ,„... 

HI  f.'..'    "i.A,*  .,   :'■  .      .■  -»   N      A.-       NA    AA 

-»,■        I         >    ..   ■  IK      ,  ".'-VWil       A-     A  .         •  \ 

■-A,'       Ni  fl  '     - '    A..I    A''(  *i      .    \M-  -  '  A  SA 

ISNl:.:  fl    !Rl«l*lli    iNl    :.^(.»  •■■  •.  I*  ► A 

R  S   TRIBBf    ;S.'' i»(  SIR!!'    ■.*    «        ha  ..  ■,      s    . 
LWRINO  H   IRIBi   PC    ;5;jVl»-A-'  A.  s       .AA* 

s*iiY  *  FRiPiEn  suns  jo?  :  ■•     ••*  *»  •  ■ 

(uaw  M  FRRXO  9«1' ROSfN'   •      "-s-       ,-.      vv 

mCMAll  G   rR(X)P    111!  H    Uln  :,:     #-n   *Bi iNl,    *  .» 

ROBERT  C  TROJP  BOX  89j  NEW  CANAAN  CT  0M40 

GfOKGE  C   TROU'MAN  SUIT!  •  100  IINC  VfRHnNT  W    >m  WASHINCIOK  DC  2INK. 


HARRIS  CORIWAIION  _... 

AMERICAN  COtlEGE  »  NURSE  WOWIVfS         

ROeSRI  GOfF  t  ASSOCIATES  INC  _ 

NATIOKAl  ASSN  0(  PUBLIC  TEUVISION  SIATIOMS. 

TRAVEt  INOUSTRY  ASSOOATIOH  »  AMOK* 

TEXAS  ELECTRIC  SfRYIO  CO    


83?  70 


mm 
"mii 


mm 
""ULn 


RfSTON  AOVtSfR  COIMIITTEE 
NATIOttAl  CABIE  lElEVISXXt  ASSH  iNC 

COAIITIOH  Of  HIGHER  (DUOTION  USSlSIANQ  OR&ANUAnO« 

US  INOtPlNOtNT  I(;--  -AS  

AN-.,  (ERRIS  INDUSTRIES  IMC»...„ 
vv  N*tAlTHO(  PUERTO  RICO). 


>   ?0005  

199  t  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  n03i 


-  .V  MA  niM.. 

I  'ON  DC  20036,,. 
«D  20910  

.09         


Y  20006.. 

■       .)    ,#(  ,\S   •^A'w     .         A    -A.LlS  . . ....     . 

[RN  KDERAi  SAVIM.S  BIDG    »:m  HI  ITTH  $T  KM*  CO  MJN  . 


'h<*W,         ■..-.,,.      ;       V  !■■  ■   M'    •,  ^s   1. 
I^'  :■  .  a  .<  i    I      AV 
TUCWR  A  -"  w">   *' 

Do 
lUNA  Rt  .(>■'■  "     i>.A-.>,    >*■    1101  I/TH-''     ■.*  «A 
B  fU2*t<>    •      •<'.■'       :   >•«  CHURCH  RO«i   •*■   ..AS 
BRIAN  I;,R^tK   y,..  ,.:»  .;kU!  NW  WASHUK.'  •<    < 
RICHARO  E   lUtNEY   l/2b  A  SI .  NW  WASHINGI  *    • 
W  GlENN  TUSSfY  600  HARYLANO  AV{  .  SW  WA  ^  >•      n 
SI  CUM  )  IWEEDIE  SUITE  220  I5/i  EYE  SIREd   i*  *a 
US  CA«  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN   1001  CONNECIICUT  «v'     •<*  *a  ,.  s      n    .   ?00M.. 

US  COIWIITTEE  FOR  THE  OCUNS   100  IMRrUNC  «V1    -it  AA.,.'..     •.    .      v02 

US  OfF!N'.(     *iMr-i.        <  «vi,i  K,     ■>.,•  ■i-nf  ^|^  2:!ii:        

USLEAiJi    */.v.    ^■ 'o^  AA, ...  ,«  CMICACOI160601 

JfRRYG   A'L.    ,•_,■—/    I*  AA^HiN' ■  ■•,  .<      -.^'i.  

IfWK  X  UHIER   SWTE  600  1J2J  I  SI ,  HW  WASHINGTON  DC  200Ci         

UlLMAN  CONSUlIANTS.  WC    lOOO  POTOMAC  ST    NW  SUITE  10?  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


■•.'iTONK  20036,. 
•fliPA  11055     . 


")?4 
,1  -N  V  ■ 
lA    AA    ,.  S 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COHPUit 

GRAY  AND  CO«i«V' 
GRAY  AND  alM'«^■ 
GRAY  AND  COW- AS • 
GRAY  ANOCO««'«s. 
GRAY  ANOCOK'AN- 
GRAY  AND  CO"'*"'- 
GRAY  ANOaxn-AS- 
GRAY  AND  COM>AN' 

poruTCH  coRPOfurioN 


"i.imbo 


SAN   A.  INVESTMENT  ASSOOATtS  MC) . 
N'lURANa  ASSN  or  AMIRICA)  .. 


NSURANa  COAIITION) 
"RflADCASIINC  CO) 
'••=«T)ON) 
ss  'T  (  COMPANY)., 


Bums  t  R«  INC  

TRANS  WRLD  AlRllNfS  INC 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMtRCA.  MC 

SAMUEl  E   SIAVISXV  i  ASSOOAItS  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSC  INC  18 

STERN  BROS    INC 

NAIKMAl  ASSN  Of  FEDiRAl  CRIDII  UNIONS _ _ .„. 


BfU  HdlCOPTER  INC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTUIKRS 

INTERNATIONAl  HARVESTER  CO 

MANVIHE  CORP 
PEIROIFWIS  CORPORATION 
REGIONAl  IRANSroRTATION  AUTHORITY 


Dl 

k — 
k — 

MANYA  SUNGAB  ' '  aRAitptW'if  T«;r  iTTCH  piiiis'iiJ'o'ibTt"'"™"".™ 

CHARtESX  UN<,("     ■■   ■'».*,'      •!■      »        «IFXAN0R1A  VA  22314 ...._ , 

UNIFI   INC    PO  (dn    I,"-   .Ri'iww   II      413  , 

UNION  MUTUAL  lilt  INSLJRANCl  CO  ??U  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  041?;  . 

THOMAS  C  UNU    1?0C  ONE  MAIN  Pt,  PO  BOX  50100.  DALLAS.  IX  )525fl  

THOMAS  C  UNU   P  C    1?0C  ONE  MAIN  PI ,  PO  BOX  50100.  DALLAS.  IX  75250  

UMTED  AUTO.  AfROSPAQ  i  AGRKUITURAL  IMPIEMENT  WORURS  WORURS  OF  AMERICA  lUAW)  8000  E   JtFHRSON 

D(TRO(T  Ml  48714 
IWfTED  B»CT>tfRHfr>r  Tf   JiPP's'iB'  K  ONERS  Of  AMfRICA   101  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001  .  . 

UNi'i;,   Bi>  t  AMi>ii>s   .,  .   .    ,,    .JNOIS,  BOX  219  3400  W   lllTH  STREET  CHCACO  II  60655       

UNi:i„  JrfViU    «,,■«*+    •  A..- :AiHN  9800  FRfDtRICIlSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  IX  78288  

uuTi)  N  uNStiL  ;iij;;6iH/    na  achint/on  DC  20C36  

A  RUSSELL  UP5HAW  JR ,  1030  1-  ■•     "r     s*  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S _ 

DREW*  UPTON   ;;0C!6THST    1*  *A,.i.iNi.' )N  DC  ,'OC!S  „ _.., 

MARIAfI         iRMll',  :»l1t    ■<:  '   «,im,!     S*  AV.r'iNi  '  *    1     "1036  „. „ 

!j   ,    <(»'»■«»»,    ,»    A.:iV       ..  .  .IHN'  ',,»N.A  «.•■    tA   •     ■     AAWNGTON  K  ?OdOS 

TUSHINCW  JS-i   jLi'i:-''    ■   •    •■"   ,'»ir   SiH  itJChmC.M  J.  .mi  

UTILITY  NUCLLAR  WASH  MANA,,,M>s     MuP   CiO  EOISON  ELECTRtt  INSITTUTl  111!  19TN  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC 
20036 

DOmip  n  iin    itii  u    ■.,.     ,yi,  ^^  H»« 'iiti  If  'OOS? 

AN'H(*I<   (A.Afl.AW        ■       '       -•■       SA   AA  M  Si       N  DC  20006  .       .        ]  .!Z.!1! ..!.... 

IHU'it*  .A.-HlS  MA.AiH  ■,,  ■      A, I     s;     .-.    1 1 9  WASHINGTON  K  JWK L 

;A.»       <A.:S'       •,<    "I      •     SA  AA^.H  li  •  A  .»    ,'3006  „_ 

U.iNI.    .AS   :'(:•<'   S       .4      .if.-    AS,      if'.!    ."«  CA  92083 

RKhAR!    .AS     ijklS  !    Al'.!,>l\,h  A.iSnL    NW    #1800  MILWAUKU  ««  S3J0? 

;t.i  JAW  -   .AS  •GmoND  SUITE  .\'0  li.'l  (YE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005     

.AS     .      A.,<1AIE5  INC.  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  WASHINGTON  K  2O003 : „ . 

M   -    ,A^   J!  .  s       .   NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ROSSLYN  V* i2i!M'l'.ZZZZZZirZI"l™l™™"I!' 

.AX  .<»A1.,N(,  t'O  BOX  69  ClNTRfVlLLE  VA  22020  

Nil »      .AS  sciON  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STRtfT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

<AS  sr  .:       .JMAN  SUTCUFFE.  CURTIS  I  LEVINBERG   /TH  FLOOR  105O  THOMAS  JEmiSON  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 

IWUI 


RETAIL.  WWXESALI  8  DEPT  STORE  UNION  iMTl).  ET  «... 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DfPARTMtNI.  AflOO _ 

COURTNEY  MCCAMANI  t  lURNfY _ 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED _ 

AMtMCAN  CYAHMMO  00 


AM{RCAN  RtlAIL  FEOCRAIION  

WTWtlAl  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMITTIF  

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRINGS  RESiRVATION .. 

INTERNATIONAL  TITANIUM    INC    

MEBOl  1  CO    INC  

OREGON  METALLURGICAL  CORP 

TIMET  niANIUM  „. 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCWTOI 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  (  TEACHERS 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  STfVtDORES  


STRASBURGER  J  PRia  (FOR  DALLAS/n  WORIHREGHAA    a..-.    h.>RO)  . 
STRASBUOCU  kmUnH  OAUAS/n  WORIH  RtUONA.  AriOU.:  UOARO). 


INOCPPIOCNT  PrnKXEUH  ASOOATION  Of  AWMCl.. 

EASTERN  AIRLINES  

SCXNTmC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN  _ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN        


TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALIS.  USA.  MC _ 


OlAMBtR  Of  COMMJRa  Of  TW  US 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  OF  lIFt  INSURANCl.  K __.„ 

HALT    INC  „ 

m'»*>  .>"'  iRt   AJl'y.    »   AMIR    INC 

AMI -MS  H,*;„.  -«■,*,.>. 'tRS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMtTTO.  •€.._, 

NA'mA,    .M.-     •'•    -iSii  ■     INST  

AM. "MS      -ASAM 

^.  I     A,      A,i . 

'  *■     A..  ^'.,  All    .,    MH.M.'liaTOBOW- 

MAK.:*    I.:    ■<'*«j     

Hi»  N.      l*lt'AN>  

SA'.*(A    '"*.»  .v.(M.rfO<  '^'NO' 

,-4Mil.*.    ■i'..SA'-»lA.      :ti'<.4'«"IN , 


k„ 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k„ 
k- 
k.. 
k„ 
k_ 
k- 
k.. 
k- 


INC    EI  AL       

■iBlif  AnXJUNTAWS.. 


"M  .^.NLKAL  PUBUC  UIUS)  . 


»Mi«»>S    ■    ;     'It     ■••»'•• 
kltt-fAK     S'  "      *      i-'   I   . 

AM'RMS  •*'  JlHN'  ,  St 

k^  ■>    a  *.<  Ri  jiKiAi    :i 

A.,..,.  ■   'trnK.    ,;ii_^  , 

HfcAi    :»'i"*A'»»i 

A  ■  '  I.  :<».■   m     . _..„.„ 

:«    MH,«    A      ""'M  SfKVTf  rrWP    . 

'    m:,A  k,Mt\ .'  Ri   :a '»*    v     

«AAA,I»S  •    [    'R»      r*ll~AS»  „ 

.A,:tc.  •wjNi'RiNi,  ,tr»  I    Ni.        

rnvtiXK.  .«».i,iA  A  ■"'♦lAUTICS  OCif  „ 

i'NN'>  ,*NiA  •.!     RK.  X  NEW  YORK  suit  ElECTWC  I  GAS  OOl 

RiX'H.A     i    'HfRttA.    INC  

R>."hi||      «    AIS'A  

l"i",H.II      •    •A.A,  , ,    ,,,'  _  ',    '" 

ir.,-^    J  hum  K    .*■     *     7",, 

.,    "R-    'RAN'^"*' 
A'.     »    A.  A.jl;i 

sa  A 
AINi. 


A..JI. 


»A|-'I4 


MJD 


1.00000 
1.63500 

i.467  06 
10200 


7.29000 
1.30000 

ISO  bo 

52500 
1.00000 


1.50000 
1.50000 


7.99S0O 

1.915  W 

7.M9  50 

287  95 

30000 

6.84999 

2000 

12,75000 

177  28 

4.23200 

4.01391 

8.54126 

300  bb 

1.50000 
55000 
1000  00 
500000 
1.00000 
2.00000 
7.500  W 
6.50000 
444  00 
3.00000 


IOi39S2 

'3t6.90 

iMob 

»'(» 


MOt 
10000 

87500 
1.40000 
2.00000 

15629 

imw 

4.00000 

■  ai.ijb 


97500 

ii,6«.sb 


liSOOO 


t7S00 
It^tfOO 


1.63500 
19690 


3000 
906.00 


316  35 
7.474.00 


8  54126 

142.088  55 

58  25 

2500 


2.140  56 
268  38 

-47150 


90.839  52 

39.015  14 
1.22554 

52  50 

900.00 

17904 

1.44000 
16590 


29  SS 

"M9.;5 

i'sbb 

3240 
12109 

25.00 
700 

i93  bb 
i6ii.i'i 


2700 


900 
227.K 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31183 


Oiganiutnn  «  Individual  Fihiig 


tmployw 'Qiwl 


Recopts 


rjFNN  R  VAN  SCHOONCVtLD  SUITE  702  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVINUf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 f^  I* 

^.   "  VARON^rniOCe  1775  rtNNSYlvANIA  ArtNUf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - '«.£*    ^ARI 


HCII.A6AJGH   i    JACOBS    ;FOR    LAWYERS  TTTLE   INSURANCE 


IINNIKR  VASILOfF,  2030  M  SIREO  NW  WAiHINUON  K  X«^         - 

ROevN  t   VAUGHAN    1775  K  STRffT    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

M  DAVID  VAUGHN,  805  THIRD  AVENuf  NEW  YORK  NY  10022  ^ „ 

A  RANDALL  VtHAR  900  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

USAA  «HMAS   1920N  ^EET.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

VtLSeOl  CHEMICAL  MRP,  341  E«T  ««  ST  *l(>Gp  IL  6^^^^ -- ^j^^jr,  i  CC  ,F0B  liOC^  INDUSTRIES) 

lOHN  P  VENNERS  1899  L  ST    NW   *•  ?«'*«HINGTWK  20036  ^ - -  --         .^.^^ji^n  NATURA.  GAS  ASSN  Of  AMFRICA 

lERRY  I  VERKLER   1660iSTRm__NW^  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 CORPORATION 


fOlEY    LARDNER 
CORPOfiATlON 

COMMON  CAUSE  

INVtSTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 
MAJOFl  ILAGUf  BASEBALl  P1>V[R<.  ASSN 

JNiTEP  MINE  WORKERS  0(  AMERICA    

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS  


f   lOHN  VERMILYE  818  CONNEaiCUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^0006....^^ 
VERNER  LIIPfERI  BERNHW'  \  MCPHERSON.  1660  L  SI .  NW.  #1100  WASHKIGW  DC  20036.. 
Do  

Do ZZZZ 

FRANX^VERRASTWriiS'TSTO'SffiS  

LINDA  ViaERS.  1706  23RD  ST .  SOUTH  ARUNCTON  VA  22202 

BRENM  R  VIEHENAESS  1025  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW.  #415  WASli«™  DC  2bb»^ 

DAVID  VIENNA  510  C  ST  .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 •••••• 

R  ERC  VIGE  SUITE  300  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NWWASWiiGibiia  20006 

MOIAEL  F  VIGIL  )R    645  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 - 

So*  vSo' )^  ',^:'^^^Sm:m^miim>^ 

VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION  Of  RAILWAY  PATRONS  POBOxlerRICHiiNOVA  23207 -. 

ANDREW  VITALI  jR    2101  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  -^^._.^ 

«m  A  VMttnE  Ifi.  8111  GATEW'S'  R-W  '«n5  rHURCH  ^ij^^^,^^^^^^" 
vaUSWAUN  Of  AMERKA.  INC.  SUIT!  :  '■•as  'A*  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024... 
DOUGLAS  K  VOtlMfR  801  18TH  SI    NA  AA  -s^  s   ■    ^^  

S^l.  .  : ^\.  .    :    ..'   OF  AMERICA.  1319  F  ST    NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

SoitA......  it    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6  „^^i^i; 

VORYS.  SAIER  SEYMOUR  i  PEASE.  SUITE  1111  1828  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?l»3'- ••■■••- 


)OHN  D  i  CATHERINE  '   MACAP'HUR  (lOUNDAIIOM... 

JLBOR  INDUSTR>  COAJTION  F*  IN'.  TRADE    

PAS  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS    INC  

TRAVELERS  COF!f 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC — 

PfNN.'Oll  OIMPANV  

a)MMLiNiCftTING  fOR  AGRIOJITURE  INC — 

NA'IONAi  ASSN  OE  CFfQF  INUSRANO  AGENTS 

AMtRiaS  INSURANCE  ASSN  

HORSEMEN'.  BSNEVOIEN'  i  PRCTtCTIVE  ASSN 

NA'li'lNAL  ASSN  ■*  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

:-!('  SEBVICE  1i.  *.  'AS  CORP  , 

S-;Bst-i''iSA     ,,  :  TifPiiRA-iiis  ulMITED 

SfViNS.  AS-s    ■■  WASJA"\Pr-'     _., 

;Ijn;iN!N'a.  .ss.ranIi  iM'-KSv^ — 

I  HARTFORD  INSURANO  GROUP 


1.198.35 


4,75002 

17  30 

1.890.S8 


EipmtturK 


260.50 


6.25000 

i.JMbb 

1,02000 


3,832  50 

■  10500 
3.249.99 
8.749.98 


K/yJ" 

AM'P'.AS  '■■■ 

ameb>;as  a- 

■■•''    ■    M  INST  . 
•  'SI  r.J.  ASSN 

I  PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

;  AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of' AMERJOA.. 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK         

CABOT  CORPORATION 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do 


COMMITTEE  Of  PUBLICLY  OWNED  COMPANIES 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

MOWSAFE  PRODUCTS.  INC 

,  OHIO  MFRS  ASS^ ■i:ii--.;;ii-;:i;vi^- 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COALITION  FOR  POLUHION  OONTHOL. 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL  DEVELOPMENT  CO 

TOLEDO  TRUSTCORP  

YANKEE  RESOURCES  INC        


489  70 
3100 
580.10 


n7.H 


10.503.91 


2.00000 

270.00 

9.682.95 


s:  ORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  OE  19897 . 


A  A  A  WAR  AGAINST  WOMEN.  12?«  fREEMONT  ROSEBURG  OR  97470 
CATHERINE  WAELDER.  1016  16TH  ST  NA  AA  •■  N.  S  •  0036  ... 
ROBERT  )  WAGER.  2020  K  ST.  NW  »■      aa   •  s      s  .■    .  j006  ,. 

KERRI  WAGNER   1155  15TH  STREE'   SA  aa  -  s      s  .■      '  mS 

HOWARD  W  WAHL.  PO  BOX  'SS  '■-  '  "    ■•.Jt> 

CHRISTINE  M  WAISANEN.  NEA  M  - 

HERBERT  R  WAITE   100  FEOEKA.  .:   !>„:oN  V..'  ..  .10 rZ'.'.'.ZZZ. 

WALD%tKRAOER  &  ROSS,  1300  19TH  Si' .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  imZ'l ':::""~""""""''Z 

'£a  *K"fflfTES'«^ 

CH«lit''wAL«R'ASSOClATES.  IMC.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 
Do 
Oo 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPlOVtES.. 

AMERKAN  BAKERS  ASSN    - — 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOL 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION — 

ICI  AMERICAS.  INC       

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATION 

flR<:'  N£''1NI,  5AN|i,  OF  BOSTON 


Do.... 
Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k... 
k.. 
k... 
k... 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k. 
Oo 


AM; 

HAfi  ,-:  -^iv 
Ui;,  s-  ■  ''V 
AM!-  ^s  ■""- 
AMLi'iJS  ■"■■■- 

AGRICO  CHEMIUL 
AIR  'PANcpncT  A' 
AiJWS.w 

AMEf^Jis   •- 
AWiCijis  ■..;■. 
asm:    .. 

Bt;--- 

BE'"  ■- 
C85    s 
DE.*.;- 
DIMiS; 

ORi 


NST  INC „ 

-OILER  INSPECTION  i  INSURANCl  CO.. 


476.48 


IJO 


590.00 


50000 

500  00 

695 

132.91 


t71J5 


15.600  00 
16,807.70 


1.070.00 
750.00 


4JI00.00 


'  'St  i 

;OMPANIES  INC 
MNERALS.  INC  , . 

CORP 


.,     iMPOSERS.. 
ii.APH  CO 


•s  rAS. 

n;  ■  ■■ 


.  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .. 


CHARLES  W  WALKER  1125  15TH  ST  NW  AA- s  s  . 
DOUGLAS  K  WALKER.  1615  H  STREET  NW  A'.  ■•  s  s  ■ 
R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOOAIES.  INC.  ii  DUPW.;  v.Kv.a.  .^*.  »;.. 

SIARTM  A  W/MlL:1025'vERMONT  AVTWJt  ilW^^* 

N  A, IS    '     SA    AASHINGIU"  lA/  ^UUID 

,.    s-A  ■  ■■>  s.    ,iC16  

.  s    A.     -*■    ti    NGTONVA  22202 

s    ■    SA  AA.H  s  '  s  DC  20036.. 


iRP  INC - - 

E5   INC 

FEDLE.A.  NATijN.A.  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO      .• 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORP.  O  AL 

GTE  CORP     - 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  S  RUBBER  CO - - 

HBO  8  COMPANY 

Nfi  s;"':  A'M.'sl  SYSTEMS  COAiLlflON^I 

NOi-'-.     ■    s:. 'TRIES  CORP — 

Npt-Ai   ■-'•^  MJTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  00 

PR'.:.\   .AV-J  MANUFACTURING  CO 

sea:      s  -" 

ilNi  'S   J''''^  '  ■    ORP  

INTERNADONAi  BRO  OF  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS,  tHWiit 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

FREFPORT  MCMORAN  INC - 

y([  i:  ,  p- N  A   .'PEP"^  NA'^NAL  FT  AL — 

%u      MAS   MASA,iy:s'     .-■»• 


710.00 

2,000.00 

625.00 

500.00 
62500 
1.500.00 
62500 
750.00 

m'a 

200.00 
S25.00 
£25.00 
625.00 


9083 
17823 
233.93 


3M 


5,001.97 


RAYMOND  C  WAILAC 
LKWEL  L  WAILENR 
R  DOUGLAS  WALLI^  ,'<■ 
CHARLES  S  WALSH  FLEIStHM' 
lAMES  P  WALSH,  DAVIS  WR    - 
ELEANOR  WALTERS  3U  PENS 
MAVIS  A  WAITERS.  900  :'- 
HENRY  L  WALTHER  3238  A>s 


SA    »-00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


WILLIAM  C  WAMPIFR 

4i:  ■  -  ■   "■'■■■ 

HERBERT  C  WAMSIEY 

W-    V     •■•:' 

KXN  E    WANAMAKER 

rc:  s  AA  -  s 

AMi      AASf        •        S 

AA.r  S  .■    'S      ■ 

-ArkA^A   AASSi- 

:^SS:    '■     • 

A.AS        AAt;     ■    - 

iSSE    'i   ,      A,. 

l,"iHS  ■     AA"         ■      - 

•i.n:  .'A  A,' 

BA"hAt-A   ■     AAk'.rS 

•      •      SA 

AARiJlN 


,,,        .    AA.;"S.   JS  .«       .,  ' 

A    .         WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

.■  'A-'Aj  VA  22031  

,  AA  .is'''DN  DC  20003 

SA   »       s  aa;.hinGTON  DC  20036.. 
,s     ■   A.'WSjRi*  VA  22314 

A  -.ASjP  A   vA     .'JU         

1,.    SA  AA:-sr,TON  DC  20036 _. 

SA  aa:,hS.-  is  X  20006 

.  •;   .-AS'    S>    ,:if.06 

.;  ■  AAI-S  ■  IS  DC  20005 

SA  AASmNc'JN  :•-  ,'U036 


voi 
*'■"' 
Ay.p 
AMA. 
AMEP 
EME  P  >  'S 
NA'-  'SA, 
AM!m>S 
EN.  PiSM 
INS,  PAS": 


-s  •.■ 

AS 
AMA' 
AS  ■ 


AMERCA. 

"  SDjS'RILS  ASSN  

;  iPATHiC  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

■PANS''  UNION  afl^;k) 

■-  INST   INC 

•PIC  CO  

.  -iirnSION  ASSN.  IK 

,Ar   A-  A',SN     

A    >:     ■   NSTITUTE 

',•  ■■-    -ICE 


625.00 

62500 
4.00000 
3.750  00 
6.00000 
6.00000 
7.812.50 
625.00 
625.00 

ttSflb' 
14,425.00 

isb'bo' 

500.00 
200.00 
400.00 
300.00 

2,632.00 


200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
200.00 
200.00 
1.019.00 


,...s;,i 

AS  M 


IE., 


MV  " 

s  ■ 
'  iPlR'-  OWNERS.  MC. 
■'.  ASSN  

tV'WM  Florists 


AARE   2101  L  SI .  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 


lAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA   ^^    ^_^- 

BAKER  8.  HOSTETLER  I  FOR  SOAP  &  DETERGENT  ASSN) _..-... 

MEii  IMPORTERS  COUNOL  OF  AMERICA,  INC  

Nt-  SA.  :-A-„JMERS  LEAGUE,  INC  ,^r^  i„o«M- 
US  ■::  A  ■  AiROSPACE  &  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERl. 
AMtiilv>N  Pi^ROLEUM  INSI 


3.000jOO 

lejjsooo 

1.671.00 


300.00 


14,192.16 
4J20.00 


36800 
15651 


;}iisi 


(  ()\(,K1  SMO.NAI     Kl  (OKI)— HOI  M 


.\()rfr>ilH'r 


1.98S 


Oriinntm  «  Indnidiut  fitnif 


MICHAfL  0  WAfH.  I/OI  PENNSVIVAWA  AVtNUE.  NW  #9(10  WASMINGION  DC  20(I(K 

PfTfR  F  WUKER  Sllll!  ?700  1000  *IIS0N  BOULfV/WO  ARIINCTON  VA  22209 

W/UIN(R  UMEX  CABlh  COMMUNICATIOMS  '5  ROCKirELLER  PIA2A  N(W  VORK  NV  I00I9.. 
[RWSI  R  WARWR  iR    I22S  I9IN  SI    NW  WASHINGIM  DC  20036 


Ds 

Do 


CHRISTIW  M  WARNKi   SUITf  300  1101  CWlNtaiCUT  A«NUt,  NW  WASMINCIOK  DC  2fl03S.„ 

B  (AC«  WARIttN,  PC   BOX  95385  AfWNIA  GA  30347     

MARJORIE  A  WARRtN.  GNAU  CARTER  lACOSSEN  t  ASSOC.  INC  UU  f  STRfET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do  

BARBARA  I  WASHBURN   1201  PENNSVIVAMIA  AVENUE   NW.  ||I370  WASMNCTON  DC  20004    

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM  INC    499  SOUTH  CAEITOl  STREET  SW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do  


Emploiiii/Clml 


CONOCO  INC  . 
TRW.  INC 


DGA  INTfRNATIONAl.  INC   (fO«  AMIBUS  INOUSTW) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAl    INC    lEOR    OIR  INTl  ATE  Of  TN(  GEN  Kl  FOR 

MENTSI 
OCA  INTERNATIONAL    INC 
OCA  INTERNATIONAL   INC 


ifOR  SNECHIA) 
(FOR  SOfREAVIAI 


to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to„ 

to 

Do 


NORACi  b  WEBB  Pi 
fREDEROl  I   WEBBEF 


ROetRT  E   WATWNS.  1909  K  STREET  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KENNETH  W  WATSON  645  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1002?  

aRGlYN  HERR  WARS.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „. 

DOUGLAS  R  WATTS   1724  (HASSACHUSfHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

GEORGE  B  WARS   1155  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

BRUa  H  WAI2MAN.  UJO  l/IH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WUIIAM  ■  W«*   ".e^il  t  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K"  :"K"f  

-IMS       /,■•         '  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFI-    •-     '.       f  '.■..«  22202 

A      -v      A  -lON,  NOBIHCAMllNAi  v  RAIEIGH  NC  27602 

J    .  -s  N  A  ■•.         . 'E  500  1101  CONNECTIC.     •.      '■^  >■•      •■      ■■         .'036 

BOX  351  CEDAR  RAMOS  lA  j,4i,o        

1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036   

WEBSTER  AND  SHEFFI-LO   1200  NEW  HAUKWIRE  AVE    NW  #350  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do  

WEBSTER  CHAMBERLAIN  i  BEAN,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

LEE )  ««i)bic,''suVn'7oo'ri'oic^ 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  IR    600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   SE   #203  WASHINGTON  K  20003. 

lACK  R  WfHRtv  "ini!  "i"  SOUTH  1800  III  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Mv     f,-  s-  vA  ■  m  AVENUE   NW  #743  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

•  ■- '  AS-  ■         NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

jlN      rt;,s,.  ;,s       v,.a  ,•„..  J^ROENS   #A2  P  WASHINGTON  NY  1 1050 , 

ARTHUR  t  WEISBtRU.  A'uO  FIRST  BANK  PLACE  EAST  MINNEAPOIIS  MN  55402 

JOEL  A  WEISS,  173C  1  LYNN  ST   #  400  ROSSI YN  VA  22209  _ 

MICHAEL  A  WEISS.  4S0  I  ENFANT  PIA/A  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MORTON  N  WEISS,  SlITE  4511  ONE  WORID  TRADE  KNIER  NEW  YORK  NY  10041 ..^ 

JUDITH  H  WEIT2   122  C  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

DON  WELCH  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  TX  79604 

WELLFORD  WEGMAN  KRULWICH  GOID  I  HOEF  SUITE  450  1775  nNNSYlVANU  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Do  

to- 
to., 
to 


I  H  WELLS  SUITE  2(fl  1025  CONNEaKDT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ., „ 

ERED  WERTHEIMER.  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00J6        

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN  PO  BOX  848  NOGAUS  AZ  85621 

WEST  TEMS  LAND  J  TOYALIV  OWNERS  ASSN    4302  AIRfWT  BIVO  AUSTIN  TX  71772 

W  P  WEST  1629  K  ST    NW  ROOM  204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

HARRY  H  WESTBAY  II ,  SUITE  805  1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „._™.. 

lAURIE  A  WESTlEY   1411  K  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „., 

JOSFP«  •■  WfSTWATEF    10140  LINN  SIATKIN  ROAD  LOUISVILLE  KY  40223 

i-s      A  iR    «12  FIRST  ST,  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

A      .V  A  A  -    1910S  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009  

*-„-,  -iS.LDS.  HAIBMSON  i  SCHULE.  INC.  SUITE  600  1317  E  SlRtn.  m  WJCWMGTON  K  20004.. 

fkZZ'.Z'.ZZ'.ZZZ'^IlZ'IZZ'ZZZ. 
to _ 

oiZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

to _ 

to„.- _, 

tiZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

to     

Oo  

ROBERT  G  WEYMUELLER   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S. 

BRIAN  B  WHALEN  IR    401  N  MKXIGAN  AVE  CHfJ'.f^  ..  .ac.  __ 

CURTIS  E  WHALEN  490  L  ENFANT  PtA2A.  SW   <•         a 
ttYOE  A  WHEELER  IR  .  SUITE  820  1800  II  SI    sa  a'      s 
DAU  I  WHEELER.  15TH  4  M  STREETS.  NW  as     s      s    . 
THOMAS  E  WHEELER   1724  MASSACHUSt        •.      sa  a; 
JUNE  M  WHEIAN.  SUITE  600  S  1120  20!-      -        sa  as 
CIEM  WHITE   1029  GREENE  ST  AUGUSTA  GA  JOiU'. 

DONALD  F   WHITE,  1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO6  

WHITE  FINE  i  VERVIUi.  SUITE  302  1156  15TH  SI .  NW  WASWHCION  DC  20003. 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSN  

fli  COUNTY  CONSORTIUM  

INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MOMGAN,  MC... 

CONTROL  DATA  CORfWATKJN 

BOEING  COMPANY  

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPAa  CORtWATBN 

HUGHES  AIRCRAH  COMPANY  

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORATKJN „. 

ROCKWELL  INTL  _ 

TRW  INC  _ 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION     _. 

WESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRK:  CORP  

MOTOR  VEHIUE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAIKJN  OF  TH(  US.  MC.. 

INTERNAIKJNAl  GaO  CORPORAIKW  LIMITED    

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELfORIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN,..h 
NAIKJNAl  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOt 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN „ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP „... 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  HC 

K)WA  ELECTRK  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 

EDISON  ELECTRK:  INSTITUTE  

ADAMS  COUNTY  COLORADO 

DOMESTK;  PETROLEUM  COUNOl.  INC 

AMERKikN  PARATRANSIT  INSTIIUTt 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANa      _ _..... 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

MUTUAL  PROTEaWN  IRUST     _ „... 

NATWNAL  FISHERIES  INST 

PROf  ESSWNAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION    „. 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 

NATKINAI  SOCIETY  OF  PROFlSSK]NAl  ENGINEEIB.. 

DORSEY  i  WHITNEY    .[ 
ACUREX  CORPORATKW.. 

TENNECO  INC  _.. 

NAIKJNAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN  INC, „. 

CHItOREN  S  DEFENSE  FUND  

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO       .„ 

CANADIAN  EMBASSY _ 

COUPON  BONO  TAX  COMMIHEE „ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOUROS  PROVINCE  OF  MANIIOM 

WHNSMANVllLE  „_ 

PETRO LEWIS  CORPORAIION 

SHELL  OIL  CO  .  _ 
COMMON  CAUSt... 


1.20000 
I.2S000 

134  60 


IN  DC  20024 
N  DC  20006 


■iJN  DC  20036  ... 
*,ION  DC  20036.. 


to- 

to. 


GEORGE  E  WHin  IR    PO  BOX  61000  NEW  ORIEANS  LA  70161 _ 

JOHN  S  WHITE   1800  M  ST    NW.  #975  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  II  ,  SUITE  2202  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST.  SW  HMSMNGTDN  OC  2(124.. 

RKHARO  C  WHITE,  499  S  CAPITOl  STREET  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do         

DtZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ, 

to" """ " 

to.. 


SM  mm.  412  fflBi  sittn.  s  hmshmgion  k  20003. 

to _ 

ALTON  w'wwiEHSK'«7nM 

KA^-ni.        #HITtNTON,  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

BINNC-      *hinocii  Id     1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

#..  -Mts  ,  -iN'.TK   ■   ■■  vr*  .iAic'HiBi  ».i    SA    ,650  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


OaiA  AIR  INK.  MC 

ST  REGIS  CORP  „. 

NATWNAL  WOMEN'S  PaiTICAl  CAUCUS.... 

DAIRYMEN  INC  

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAIIROAOS.. 

SUBSCRIPTON  lElEVISWN  ASSN         

AETNA  LIFE  t  CASUALTY  

ARMCO  INC  

ASSOOATKJN  OF  AMERKAN  RAILROADS 

"i»""  |»    M4NAGEMBNI  CORP  OF  AMEMCA. , 

s  s     s      s.  TY  COMPANY  

vv  i  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION 

•  <  ii^i  J  n.-t  LINES  lYUKONl  HO      

GHK  COMPANIES  

INDEPENDENT  GAS  PROOUORS  COMMITTH  (KFC) 

MANVIILE  CORPORATKIN  . 

MOTBN  PICniRE  ASSN  OF  AMERK>      

NATKJNAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN        

NATIONAI  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  

NATIONAl  RAOK)  BROADCASTERS  ASSOCUTUN  . 
NEW  YORK  POWER  AUTHORITY  . 

TOSCO  CORPORAIK)N      

AMERKAN  lUNC  ASSN   

INTERNATWNAl  HARVESTER  CO  . 
nUNStO  ENERGY  COMPANY      . 

SUN  CO,  INC  

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHOCRS  OFIME  Ul , 
NAnONAl  CABIE  TEIEVKION  ASSN.  INC.. 

UMOM  PACIFIC  CORPORATION  

OSM.  NORTH  AMERICA.  INC    ET  Al      

AMERICAN  ROAIL  FEDERATWN  

AMERKAN  EDUCATORS  OF  ARKANSAS.  INC.  ETM. 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  i  ELECTRIC  CORP 

TURLOCK  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

WESIINGHOUSE  

MBOIE  SOUTH  SERVOS.  MC.. 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

lENNEOO  INC  

ARMCO.  INC  

BUSINESS  ROUNOIABLE 

C8EMA  

EMERGlNa  COMMinEE  FOR  AMERKAN  IRAOt.. 

GENERAL  EIECTRK:  CO  

NA'iiNA.  MfcHiNi  -KX  BUILDERS    

.'.■.-„.   M  .ji  .r«. SI  J  SUPPLY  ASSN 

s  ■•".  iS     /:;.iMENS  ASSN      „. 

s-      M     '  JNUI  GROWERS  GROUP  _„ 

,:v  '..IS      »,  MNG  

D  |0HK)| 
a  (OHO 


.'.y 


.SS 


i^  JUNG  ASSNS,  INC... 


I  GUVtRNMiNI  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHMA 


555  22 

67  30 
40000 


2H76 

75000 
750  OO 
75000 
75000 
75000 
75000 
75000 
75000 
75000 


40000 

7500 

1.00000 

1.000  00 

5.05000 

2,500  00 

90000 

1.30000 

2600 

3.86506 
53.027  25 

■  2.000  do 
'moo 

■  i.obo'db' 

70000 

50000 
1,50000 


4,4OS0O 

3,7MM 
56176 

i'dobdo 

54000 

1.20000 

25000 

50000 

14.411 78 


365  50 

27300 

1.60000 

9.00000 
5500 

250  do 

i2J9SdO 


5.20000 
3.047  50 
10.75000 

25000 

1.25000 

50000 


1.76000 
6.6SS00 


3.68500 
1.25000 
9.00000 
15.00000 
4.21616 
1.37500 
1.25000 


EjiiiMKMufes 


16.24200 
12441 


1.50000 
5.26500 
2,65000 
13.543  20 

514.15 


1.500  00 
1.50000 
1.00000 


4.S00.00 
4,50000 


40000 
7,50000 


36139 

53  20 
216  30 


8700 
688  24 
688  24 
688  24 
688  24 
688  24 
688  24 
688  24 
68824 
68824 


598  73 
2.59681 

10000 
1.40667 


4564 

2.02568 

28863 


9200 

iiicib 

8.38000 
19761 


37300 
7500 


4.00331 
1.00000 


144  09 
80000 


4.08170 
2319 


334  68 


3,46828 
5025 
13375 


10932 
1587 


44693 


3.11200 
74  84 

59443 

22059 
8000 


lOlJS 


44  58 

349  90 
114  58 


Xoienihei'  <\  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


31185 


OfganualOT  oi  Individual  Filing 


Employei/Clieni 


Receipts 


Expendilures 


Do.. 


•V"  «  WHITMAN.  PO  BOX  Ml '-W9  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313     ...^.. 

^      .•■■/  ■   WHITSin   1800  K  ST ,  NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

■  V  '   wmRT  IR    1000  16TH  STREET  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
■  A  -t   LEWIS  GOOMARK  &  SCHORR.  500  MAYNARD  BLDG  SEATTLE  WA  98104  . 


*  :ooo6 

NGTON  OC  20036. 


.      ■-     I  WIECHMANN   1619  MASSACHUSSnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
■ss  -    *IESENECK  9i»o'  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00P,6^  ,„„-•■■ 

Mi.    [.WILCOX  PC    SUITE  601  201!  EYE  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
.  :-.      WILES  II    499  S  CAPITW  STREET  SW   #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20003. 

WILEY   JOHNSON  i  REIN.  1776  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

WILEY  JOHNSON  4  REIN.  1776  K  Smn  NW  wt 
GUENTHER  0  WILHELM.  SUITE  1100  1899  I  SIKi 

"itVc  mS  SSctiw  Tm  U^  WASHINGTON  OC  20036:;::=:: 

wSm  BAR«ll  kIUr  S  OuT  y5.K  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006., 

THOMAS  N  WILLESS   '00  N  FAIRFAX  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

WILLIAMS  i  CONNOllY.  839  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ............ 

ooZZZZZZZZ.'ZZZ.~..: - 

Do.. 


F  LEEWIILIAMS,T6F>'    '   sa  a^  ■  s  '  ■■  t*  ?2?°L  ,.  yi'jh-i 

JAMES  H  WILLIAMS  K-;    a      s      .      «       ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

KADFM  Wtlll&MS     ]7Sf    «        -  SA    A"_     S^ION  DC  20006     

So  B  wIlliam?  1000 .6IH  siRtt;.  "*„,* ^W'SI'i'K  ™'' 

LUONDA  L  WILLIAMS,  1111  19IH  ST ,  NW   #402  ARLINGTON  VA  20036 

ROfiFRI  F   WILLIAMS  1825  K  SI    NW   #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STg  WILLIAM  IIM      H  STREET,  NW  #1000  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

"OHN  C  WlLUAMsSl.  1725  K  STREET.  NW,  #1405  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  K  WILLIS   ITO  K  ST    NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         .. ^..^^...... 

KaW  F«R  i  gJaGHER  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  1^20036.. 

CHARLOTTE  M  mMi.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WiSeR  CUTLER  i  PICKERING.  1666  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Oo. 
Do. 
Oo.  __ 

CHARl?Si)'wiia)N:'V8MKn::NW:#390WASHINCT^^  

DENA  L  WILSON.  SUITE  1000  1600  WILSON  BLVO  ARUN  '  "■  ;•■  /;  ^^  ,HKit- 
DOROTHY  WILSON,  4231  CATHEDRAL  AVE  NW  SUITE  1,  a^  -  s  ,N  DC  20016... 
RMERT  C  WILSON.  RM  400  499  S  CAPlIOl  SI .  SW  IAA,."..N-:.N  .'-  20003 


Do. 

Do.. 


JAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (lETRO) 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  INC 

SUN  CO,  INC    

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP  ET  Al i;;^;:;;";::;;-:,;^^^- 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVATION  8  DEVElflPMENT  «m««tY_ 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC       

KAISER  ALUMINUM  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATKJN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

CBS  INC - 

CLEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVW.- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS    

US  TELEPHONE,  INC — 

EXXON  CORPORATION ^ 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANa.  MC 

INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

BONNEVILLE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP - 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION   ._^. 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATOBS 

GADSDEN  TIMES,  INC  

PUBLIC  WfLFARt  FOUNDATION,  INC 

SPARTANBURG  HERALD  &  lOURNAL.  INC — ■ 

TUSCALOOSA  NEWS  INC  

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS 

UNITED  AIRLINES         


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA ■■■•■■■^■•• 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATION  OF  THE  U.S..  Wt.. 

;  RELIANCE  GROUP,  INC --^ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

APACHE  CORPORATION — 

BUSINESS  ROUNDI ABIE 

CBS,  INC  

CITICORP - ~ 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

G-4  CHILDREN'S  COALITION 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  INC —■• 

HAPAG  LIOVB  A  G  

MORG's  t-:s-'  ■ 
MOIC"  .  ■■  v;s 
NATION.^.  .^'■■---' 

OWENS-ILUNOIS       

UNION  CAMP  CORP 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC.... 

COALITION  OF  CONCERNED  CHARITIES 

RMI,  INC  

SOUTi-'W'"  Vt:'V    INC 


500.00 

2.400.00 

30000 


1.687.50 


7.00 
6.600.00 


2,391.25 
2.27000 
2.50000 


650.00 


281.86 


451.52 


272.04 


24,813.60 

■■■'8,'256m|" 
4.12500 
16.50000 
4.12500 
1.60000 
3,17578 


4.35 
770.00 
11300 

5550 
19680 

62  25 


200.00 


tRS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.,  Wt 

HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 


ROSEMARY  L  WILSON  VNV 
WILLIAM  A  WILSON  II    ■  ■■  -   : 

JUDY  WINCHESTER  3''      a       s    s  ■ .  : 
WINDELS,  MARX,  DAVIES  1  I'rtS,  '.■'/.  ■  '''■ 
KATHLEEN  J  WINN   1155  IblH  ST    NA 
MARIE  wmSLOW,  1016  16IH  STREET,  NA  A 
WINSTON  4  SIRAWN.  #500  2550  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 
Do 


^■.^"■viv  r^..;|rM  Vni't  '^npTuiRN  EEDERAl.  BIDG  ST  PAUL  MN  55101 


NA  )r  ^40  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

NDC  20006 

36.. 


Do.. 


to... 

Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


a  Wsif  JItS:  rS'^^"  cedar  ^reeisHM 

ROBERT  V  WITEci.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

RICHATO  F  WITHERALL,  236  MiiviER^aU^^ 

WITKOWSKI  WEINER  MCCAFFREY  4  BROOSKY,  SUITE  350  1575  I  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20WJ5 . 

Oo ;;;;;;;;;; 

GLENnI'  WITTE:'888'i6TOST::NWW«iilNGtbN'^  


WAShS      s   s  PIAL  team,  WC - 

AMEr  is  .   •.  .  M  INST - 

I  NATi  Si    -    -'  ■  "YORK  COMM  „ _ 

\fl\iiiL    s.-      s:  VORTGAG!  ASSN - 

Isoiii'-'-  :■•  •     "*^  — 

PENNZOIL  Co  ..• 

national  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  MUSEUMS 

BEATRICE  FOODS  CO  

BUILDING  OWNERS  S  MANAGERS  ASSN  INTL 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO.  INC - 

GIC  FINANCIAL  SERVttS  CORP 

^'''''      NioFSis^cEiiTBis:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.■  CORP  

s  SKIETY ~ " 

^  ^.................... 

s:*Ti0N  

FOR   ANEUTRONIX,  INC) ■■^- 

FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 


11500 
5.50000 
1.50000 


12500 
1.20625 


5,281  25 
37000 


2^53.70 


2.34537 

3546 

1773 
7090 
17.73 


70.30 


1.341.32 
1,20000 

■mod 

120.00 
60000 

■756.00 

8,58200 


7.38 
7118 


811 
1243 
26  50 


22839 
7386 


475.00 


600.00 


"36 


0036. 

62 


HERMAN  C  WinHAUS.  1660  L  ST    NA  At 

JAMES  E  WOLF.  2020  14IH  ST    NOR'-  =■'    s      ^ 

JAMES  WOLF.  1925  K  ST .  NW   #SC'  a:   -  s  '  s 

SIDNEY  M  WOLFE.  2000  P  SI    NW   «     ■  At  -  s 

THOMAS  F  WOLFE.  1615  H  STRiH   SA  At  -  s  '  ' 

BRUCE  WOLPE  2025  M  STREET   NW  At  ■■  s  '  s    . 

RONALD  WOLSEY  PO  BOX  507  BAL'iM  -  v 

DON  WOMACK.  SUITE  303  1825  K  SI    NA  At  -  s 

BURTON  C  WOOD.  1125  15IH  ST ,  Nrt  AAortNv^.jN  OC  20005.. 

CHARLES  A  WOOD,  10  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE  BUFFALO  NY  14203    ...    ...... 

JOHN  I   WOOD  2121  SAN  JACINTO  ST  PC  BOX  220164  DALIAS  IX  75222.. 
W  ALAN  WOODFORD.  2501  M  ST  NW  At"-  N—N  T  


vts- 

V^lS- 


-    EOS  REPUBLK;  OF  TURKEY) , 

:  ASSN  

■  CORP  - 

N'-l.  ON  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE 

r    INC    COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP 

•  -■   HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN    

s  .  '■REAM  MFRS  i  MILK  IND  FOUNDATKJN. 


■:jN  OC  20006.. 


■  IN  DC  20037.. 

•-    .'314  

N  DC  20006.. 


RKJJARD  P  WOODS.  2501  M  SI    N  A 
WILLIAM  E  WOODS,  205  DAINGlPHi 
PERRY  W  WOOFTER,  SUITE  ■ 
EDWARD  A  WOOllEY  BEDIHi-        s 
NOEt  ■    *onsii«   !*4'  f'lti-i    - 
GEOf  ,i  ''   A  ►'■IS  I'iss  • 

DEE  A  ►"".N   '       •!  s  ■   s  1, 

S^LD^wforwFoiMMIW^EsilKjSaSlID.'u'u'Vsm^ 


BOX  505  BEDFORD  NY  10506.. 

ts-tw  w:  .  i'06  

NA  AASHINGTON  OC  20004 

iiN&TON  AVI   NEW  YORK  NY  10017 


INIfPNt 

LEASi  vtst    v 

NAirM,  t...  . 

lERS  s  v.ts 
VOl»'  -»'■ 
AMEt    ts    ts 

onr  --v..  : 

GRA'   -N 

GRA'  ts 
GRA'  ts:      V 

COlj'':-  -i 
COMW--'-  t     ; 
coofc;  sfN 

MEHF   .    ■•'  - 
NATiuNt.  vts 
INTiBNf'  'Nt 
GENIkt.  v.'.--  --*■ 

IRANE  COMPAM  

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

HEAr-  e'^-«P^>'  GROUP 

CHAMr:;    •    .  VVtRCE  OF  THE  U5. 

NATi  Nt    :■  ;-.     s.ADIO 

AM'>      ■       iw-"i'        

TEU      "    "■      i -VICES  INC  

MOr  /      -ts..P<  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA 

NA'i  Nt    ■   -     .t     '  -siBUIION  CORP   ET  AL 

C(N%t    ts:    ,i  •-  A.  -  CORP  _^ 

CHtMi>    Mts,  It'   .:i-:  ASSOQAIKIN,  INC 

PACIFIC  RESOURCES.  INC  ._^. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

lESORO  PCTROLEUM  CORP  ..■-;;.■• 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATMNAL  CONTAINER  LESSORS.. 

AMVETS  

HILL  4  KNOWLTON   INC       

MOBIL  OIL  CORPORATION  

IRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY.. 


300,00 


3.223.00 

■1.656.06 
10000 


41464 

■■'iiiio 


9.25 
39.80 


1.249.12 


812.01 


40.50 
tJISiM 
9,054.15 

09150 

■■■3.66666^ 
1,00000 

14867 
10.00 

"i'jiia'as 

""i!.'575iO 

n.tso.00 

191.40 


10.11 

39021 

7.02137 

1565 

7r2:53 


6843 
2,59600 


to. 
to. 


W  ROBERT  WORLEY   1736  CBi-.    u'l 
STEVEN  M  WORTH,  3255  GSA  : 
SAMUEL  H  WRIGHT   11333  M:i*Mi 
EREDERCK  S  WYIE.  i  GREENWOOi    - 
WYMAN.  BAUTZER.  ROTHMAN,  KUC  m^ 
Do 


N,:  r,k:  »tn"NA  '.'£ ": 

• 'A'-  H  I'    .'    At. 

1 ,1:  .  s"  .t.,; •  m: 


30  

Ml  NGTON  K  20007. 


A  htVPSHIRE  AVI  :nW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037. 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOEIY  OF  THE  U.S. 

HEUBLEIN,  INC  - 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 

SIA'i    li   MflN'ANA 

TOy  -t  M  •  it  ^dS  USA   INC 

SOc-H;PN  _iV^ANY  SERVES,  INC i--;i:-.;vv.--;-iT- 

GRA»  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ELECTRONK;  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  lAPAN) . 

PHH  GROUP  INC  - 

FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MICRONESIA 

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  INC 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISMANTLERS  4  REOCLERS  ASSN 


300.00 
50000 
1,50000 
2,500.00 
3.642.50 
6,800.00 

IgjMdo^ 
8,33300 


30000 


inx 


800 
15047 

■■Cboooo 

1.543  87 


1.012.32 


76.15 


:nis6 


CONCRFSSIONAI    Rl  (  ( )RI)— HOI  SE 


November  7,  1983 


0>|Miitan  or  IndMitiil  rik« 


lnipkil«/ant 


''f'CMpf' 


Di 

Do  

IMC  0  Y««R,  16,9  KASSACXUStllS  «^Nlit    NW  WASHIttCIO*  DC  ?0036. 

MVlOv  y»«N,  1101  liiHsmn  m»  #.'oo  ^ashincio*  dc  ?ooo5 

T  VBiRT  VMMO*.  SUiri  VO  900  I'lH  SI    m  WASHINGim  K  ?0006 

Do  

HMO  fosnn  'txR-i  '  '1'  •  "R1!'  <m  wnsMiNcron  oc  ?0006 

.f        1*  «».xi>ti,'  *i  X  ?O038 _.. 

■  *   ,'    j1/>»   J-ViHI   Ml      1:0         

>    >•     ><*    •     ,4   *«.^tN(,'  *    <       »<X>  „„ 

'i^tl'    ><>^  (((A,-,MrNi/  *(    «      ■«  

■*  J         ■    .'«.^  ■"  '  •'.  ,■  

jitiNt   '»','«»(     n*  *»..>'i>i(,'0((  DC  ?0036   

,K   rfM.(..     „»Ni   •«!    iw  **.,!•  siJOH  oc  ?000b   „.. 

>«>«  ..AMh-,Hiu>  1.1     1A    •     '  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036.. 

r-    ■    •««  •».j<iNi.'  *  >     M  

i:.1  jlWt;     »*    A*.^!*  ■  *1  Jt    .  AHJb  

.  il(  600  2101  I  SI    HW  *«.,hi>i(jIW  OC  ?003; 

■   0  woKmhi  w*  '■«»  1.    11104  

<ix) « sinf n  wit  »'    **..i"«ii,"it(  X  J0006 

:•>  coNwacu'  >.i   »  ■   *»..».»/')((  dc  ?W36 

■:/14IHSI    NW  «*,j«««i  •  *    «       1.^  

■,11       i,-.1*«    1909  K  SI    N*  «».."■'<''  N    '      >4.         _ 

<«.>i        »»<  .tWIONTAVl    K*  *«,,,■  ic  ■  *    •       Mii        „ 

jNj.  I    Arfu     ^ii'i   '15  16  1660  I  ■:'    "I*  **  i.<'ii     *    «   ?0036 

t  ANOWIHI  ZAUSMIl.  1155  15IH  SI    I*   ••■     i»»;>lllt,:OH  K  ?0005 

LtO  C  mtRfm,  9912  fOIT  KMIItlOti  •»*•*»•  nR00m»tt  HY  11?09 

Do  

Do  , 

0(NIS  S  rt&M.  ?01  PAW  UKASHINGION  COURI  (AllS  CMUDCM  VA  2204t 

PWIIP  F   /(lOMAN.  1025  CONNSaiOlI  A«    NW   »'<f..  *»tj<„^r,i^  qj  ^gigf 

DON  J  2tlL£R.  sum  503  1000  16TH  STRtr   ■<*  *»-■.'.    ■      036    

RONALD  L  /ItGUR.  SUITt  505  700  N  FAIRfV        i,   n-  >  s  .i      il4      

2MM(R  S  CARNAVOS  2501  M  STREfT  NW   n  y  :  wiMiiw.iiM  it  .1X13' 


EDWADO  R  >*W>< 
KIM  YUFON   *   •'   •!> 
lAC*  YH«R'i»<      • 
0  scon  YOW     '   . 
ANORtW  Yon 
[DWAKO  A   r*^    ; 
a  RfYNttDS  'H*. 
HUGH  I    frtjW     " 
<»<>(  »NI)«tlll    '  «  * 

'  n  *. 
»  Nll:N' 


-AN! 


i,iSi 


-AKli 


K   'VHIK 

'A«„i*ivirji' 


WKTOl  BAY  HATM  CORP  

CAM  M  FRtCMAN  ASSOCMIQ. 

FKIUINA    INC  .... 

•    M*>''     ><■ 
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COIORTYME  INC 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  Of  THE  COLVILLE  MOtAN  RESERVATIOii'!! 
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Do. 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


JOHN  I  ^ORACX.  COOK.  PURaiL.  HANSEN,  t  HENDERSON  lOlS  IITH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

2UCMRT  SCOUn.  RAS£Ne(RG£R  i  J0W60N.  lU  UXH  SI.  NW  NMSHMGION  OC  2000( 
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Do  
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CARL  I   /WISIER  III   1025  CONNi     i.:     «.i    i|W   #1005  WASHINGTON  K  20036      
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39TH  CONGRESSIONAl  DKTRIC'  >       >■      mm   RQ  2  ALLEGANY  NY  14;06  
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QrAKTERLY  REPORTS 


3118: 


•Al,   alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounU  refer  to  receipt,  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Cjii:ir!-rU  R.porl  Form.  ^.i-   v,    j 

The  folhiv.,!,,  n  pur..^  !<.r  I  h,   .se.^ond  ,  aiendar  quarter  of  1983  ^v,.^e  received  too  late  to  be  mcludea  m  ,he  published 

"  '"Noxr  'Th!.'!orm  led  for  report  >s  reproduced  belov..  In  the  utierest  of  economy  m  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repe-^/ed   or ! V  t  he  es.-ent.al  an.^vvers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

FILE  ONE  COPY  WITH  THE  SECR.TAKV  OK  THE  SEN,.Tr  AND  FU.K  TWO  COPIES  WiTH  THE  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES: 

TM-  p..e  -pa.e  1 )  is  designed  Lo  supplv  idenffvin.  data:  and  page  2  <on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  finanoal  data 

P-',.     .s       X       R„OWTHEAPPROPRI.T>LPT.PK...Fu,l.HI.NTHKB„X.TrHKRu.„TOKT„t       R  EP- ,PT      H  E  ADI  NO  BELO^- 

,.„... Mi.n.,     HKPORTr.Registration-):To-regisler.-placean    X-   below  the  letter    P    and  till  out  page  1  only. 

QUAHTEKLV    Hepoht:  To  indicate  which  °ne  of  the  four  calendar  c^uarte.s^sco^ei^^^^^^^  ^^^^  S^eThZld'^^ 

rmberS'^aTpU""  "^^  l^^^ ^^'^^^^-^^-f^^^^^           ^^  -^  '"  --^-"^  ^'^  '-^™^^'°- 
wraccompri.sh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act ^== 


RFPORI 
Pursuant  to  FmrhAi    Hh/olation  op  Lobbying  Act 


g  CARTER 

p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4lh 

(Mark   one   square   onlyi       | 

KO.K  o«  ITEM  ■•A-.-<a.  IN  GENER.L.  This    iHe^r^  ^  ^ 01^^^;.  ^^   -d^^  ^thet^  ^ 

"\;;^'"SSe^-  1*';;;^  iLc^^^T^^w-n^r  Pu;;;::^r.!an-nr  7^-,.^....  ....  ...r..  ...  .embers  Of  such  firm  may 

ioin  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee     )  . 

,ii,  -Employer-.-To  file  a.s  an    ''-f  °>- ,; -"^^^f  Xm"  ^o'combi^^^^        Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

''''  ^^rss^s*:;:^.-  z^:"^^^'^^^:^^-  ^^^  -^  -  -^  -'-^  ^^  ^^-  -^"'^^-^"'  -^-^'^  ''"^''''  ^^•^°^"  ^" 

ti.?^S(;ie::'suE  io  Z^a'^Z.s^  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Report,  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A    UKoANIiATlON  OF   iMlIVIIirAi    FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2   If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer    list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


-    NOTE  ON  ITEM  -B-  ^- Re.orts  .V  Agents  or  Employers.  An  empiovee  i^^^o Jile--^^,''-"-  ^.^^^;o^n.:rd°;r%tsrne'e"mproyer'but 
except  that:  oi.  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  J-"  '> J'Xitfon'o^^c"  member  ?to  be  s^^^^^^  '  b'  .f  the  work  is  done  ,n  the  interest  of 

^--^:r^:.'^^^Z^^^^^'^^"^^^^^^^  --  ^—  -     employers-  -IS  to  be  fHeo  eac.  quarter. 


.Siao   nair.e   addre.s.^.  and  natur' 


,i  busuiis,s   If  there  is  r.o  employer,  write  ■None." 


H    h;MPi'iMP 

NOTE  ON  ITEM  "c.-(a,  The  exp;sr^^;n^sr:^^ 

:-:=,sr^lr-sS^^h;r  rr^.nl;n^pL^t:;th;r';^SrCon.re..  at.d  includes  an>  otbet  matter  w.c.  .a. 
"   '^'^,t.C.'urna^n;anr^nv^er^coi;;ect,on  with  le.islat.e  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  suo.ect  to  the  I.^byng 

"^■'  ^T:  Ar'.::i:nn;n.^u^'a:^;"nel  t^^^'^sf  f^l^rr.^  Report  at  the  end  o,  each  calendar  .uarter  in  which  the>  na.e  either 

received  or  e.xi.ended  anyihui,  of  valu-  m  ronnec,  lon  w  i,  h  legislative  ,n,erest-s. 
C  Urisi  Mivi  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith 

1    Stat.   approximately  how  long  legisla-      2.  State  the  general   legislative  ^^^^^J^ 

-ft  _.       thfi  npr«:;nn  filine  and  sci  lorin  trip  iptci.at 

tive,ntere,.,.ar...o  continue,  nreceipus  ^^XT^  inte^e.sUs  by  renting:  -a.  Short 
and  expenditures  m  connection  with  ^^^^^^  ^^  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House  and 
legislative  interesUs  have  terminated,  g^^^^^^  numbers  of  bills,  where  known.  <c 
pUce  an  X-  in  the  box  at  the  ^,„j^,,yj^..,  ^f  statutes,  where  known:  ri' 
l,.f!,  ^(.  'tiat  thi>  Office  will  no  .^(i,,,h(r  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports-       bills 


■f  In  the  ca^se  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  ha-s  cau.sed  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
teresLs  set  forth  la  -  Description.  >  6' quanti- 
ty distributed:  ic  date  of  distribution.  ■  rfi 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  uf  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filings  or  namf 


donor    >  if    publications 

gift  I 


were    received    a.s    a 


Answ  er  items  1 , 


and  i  m  the  space  below   Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  neededl 


1, -i -;;^^*.s;;-";ni;:  ;sr^;s;iss'r„ss;.';;".^..?=rv^,  s°™ 


state  below   what   the  nature  and  amount   of 

nthlv   or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 

on  th.-  back  of  this  pagt    Dc  no:   attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[flmitted  in  printing] 
PAGE  1  « 


UMI 


:i  1 1 S8 


(ONdRHSSIONAI    RKOKD— HOI  SE 


.XovemhtT  7.  l.^SJ 


N  (TK  ON  Itcm     n    — (o)  rn  General.  The  term    'contribution'  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  l.r^:;lIll..aI  mh  nr   iiuiiMduKi  um 
prinu'd  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  orMatn/a!  ion  ^r  iiuluKiual     fur 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution  "  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription.  Inan   ail. an. .    i,r  <l.  poMt  of 
money,  or  anvf^lln^■  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforciabli     i..  ri;ak.    a  rnntribu 
tion"— Si  Tii.i:,  ioj   I    of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  Iki.  Kh  1!t  Is  FOR  an  Employer. -(i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipUs  trnn  aik  ii  .  \!>.  ri<ii 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Reci'ipls  o/  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  LobbyiiiK  Acl  b>  rr:i.M)ri  ••', 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  availahl.  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  r<  port 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  o.f  Multipurpose  Organizations. Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  !or  tfu 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  rai.sed  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicate.s  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis! 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5  "  (received  for  services)  and  D  12  "  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  Afore— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the    employer  "  has  been  given  under  Item  'B  "  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the   "period"'  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this    page,    tabulate    data    under    the    headings    "Amount  "    and 
"Name  and  Address  of  Contributor  ";  and  indicate  whether  the 
last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  Septeml)er  30.  or 
December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

(  "Penod"  from  Jan.   1  through 19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


$3,285.00    Total 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  ( Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  .sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  .services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through   "5  ") 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6  " 

and  "T") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 

Note  on  Item  E' — (a)  In  General.  The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6>  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7'). 

K.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,  "  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  '^e  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

"1")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:    Amount.  "    Date  or 

cost  Dales."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.  "  "Purpose."  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^"<^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Dale  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  t All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add    T  through    8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11    $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"                                              Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10") 
Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a      .  .  loan  .  .  .' — Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  DC-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

'-■^   S Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

H    S Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  t4.lS0.00    Total 
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Oganizalion  w  Indwidiai  Pilmg 


1225  BTH  SIttET.  SU  590  SAlSAMtNTO  CA  958M 


AH  WSOOAUS.  INC 

Do     

Do  

LfANNU  ABDtWR  OTE  iisb ■l899rST1!ffT  NW  WASHINGTON  0C'20(i36;; 

AlBfRI  I  ABRAHAWS,  777  14TH  ^'    na  ." 

ACTION  F0«  CHILDRtN'S  TELEVISION    ■    - 
ACTION  INC    ?025  m  STREET  H<ti    « 
ADDISON  «TCHEY,  HORAN  i  PARIS,  FOIjN: 
jGtNCv  TOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  TElfVISION  b 
;-.  -iis':'".-  ;"S  "'  tVOfi      "'^  ■> 


MA  021G0.. 

'56. 


Twi(£S  STREET.  #300  TAW*  a  33602.. 

"    N    N  IMOl  

\t,  A1.'>HINfJ0N  DC  ?00()6 

-s  ■  s  '»     1)06    

NtN-  .  ;.."-    -ATION  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 


Employer /Qwit 


Recopb 


Ci^' 


IS  y 


XALITION 

.  \  TRANSPORTATION  OKTRICI.. 


VfSS--"   t\ 

ka:iaa.  ts'.^ 


■  CSOC:*IION 

■       f OR  KOCH  INDUSTRIES).. 

••AJaRS 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EOUaTWN  CONSORTIUM.. 
PHH  GROUP.  INC 


WILDERNESS  SOaETV... 


PtNNbYlyANlA  Avt     it   ^A:5niNiiM,'N  lA 


Si  tZmis^mrimmHyHim  om  drive  "Arlington  va  22202.. 


"Ail     ,,,^a:-  i  W.,S..,.rA,  ;V- 
AL  SlRVICtS  ASSN    iii.'!   il'h      - 
sN   'M5  WILSON  BlVD  ARLIN'u"  •.  ■ 
s    r':TiAIION  9725  EAST  HAMfUN 


0  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTOH  OC  20005  .... 

MM  ROW  DALLAS  TX  75235 

,IN;A  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 ■■■••"■-••• 

y    NS  41b  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  .. 

i  .       60611  

.     ■■•      If  -  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

..       VA  AASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLia  IMSimiTL.. 

ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES 

C3UNTY  Ot  SUFFOLK,  NEW  VOIW...„ 


,tN,ir.  J)  80231 

:.     ,'         \     ,.:,        -    lis   -."   .'  ?2314 

■    \        s  ,,ss  .   ,.-.s;  .-,,  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

s  v:..  .--s    .■.,      >.    Ai  -s      V  .«.  20002 - ~ 

...  .     .■         -.-.t       -     ;s;>OVtR  MD  20785 

vs  ;.     s  A  AASHINGTON  OC  20036 


11.250.00 

6.ooaoo 
is.000.00 

18.000.00 


E;i)ienlitute 


t.000.00 
60,0».M 

"siVso" 
"vWk 

1.474.S3 

363.00 

57375 

2.100.00 

11.50000 


2.051.76 

"lUMTio 

32,81168 


43.882.00 


4.473  53 
4.60987 
4.522  94 
11.238  39 


53526 
664.53 

475 

129  53 
60800 


AHL'tKiilN    f'Ju  MArii.ANL' 


.,A  AAonNuivN  J.  20024.. 


rNOERSON  HIBtY  NWHElS  &  BLilR.  1606  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009  ..„.. 

Do ....!1!.;!;;!!!!!™Z!Z 

to'      """ 


FOOD  RtSEMCH  4  O0«  CtNIH 

TIME  INC    

!  BJRIINGTON  NORTHERN,  INC 

t  ;V"   -S"  A  :>R    INC 

.    .   ;..;  .;;  :   TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

N  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  JAPAN 


L  )  ANIXXSEK  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ■ 

LORI  A  ANTOLOCK,  604  SOLAR  BUILDINl 

PATHICK  S  ANTRIM,  1800  K  STREET,  NA 

ROBERT  )  ARAUIO   1001  22NO  STREET 

ARENT  FOX  KINTNER,  PIOTKIN  i  KAHN 

W  STANLEY  ARMSTRONG,  1920  N  ST .  N*  AA,-,n  ^ 


TIN  OC  20036 

■,A  WASHINGTON  OC  20036..- - 

•.  DC  20037.-' .^'11! 

.".UE.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 
iuj6.. 


STUDIES  OF  CURACAO,  n  «. 

RO  ATLANTA  RAPID  TRANSn  AUTH.) 


ARNOLDS  POiRTER  llOO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Ml ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - ""ZZIZIIIIZZ 

ASS0(3ATI0N  Of  PRIVATE  PENSION  8  WELFARE  PLANS.  INC ,  SUITE  W  1201  KHNSYIVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC 

RONALD*R  AUSTIN,  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AVONPROOUCTS  INC  9  WEST  57TH  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  ^.^... - 

HfW  MRABmCK  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

mm  X::^mmmmH  wtoi  st  Washington  dc  20001 :;:::::::::::::;::r.:::::::.::::: 

CARL  T  8AGGE,  COAL  BUILDING  WASHING'ON  DC  20036^  ..^.. 

MICHAEL  BALY  III,  1515  WILSON  ■-  .      ;-    N      •■  ''    ^Vu-A^uiNrfnN  FioMI '."■■'■■ 

MICHAEL  P  BALiANO  JR  ,  444  N  -  '■''   »801  W«HINGTON  DC  20001 

Do ~ZZIZZZZZIIZZ"Z... 

WIlLIAMBAHClin  923T5TH  ST 'nW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005............... " 

DAVID  )  BArSn   1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?<»36.     ...-...--^.. - -■ 

Kn  i  AWGIA  lOOOTHWiAS  IfFFERSON  STREET  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

LARRY  P  8ARNETT   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  L  BARR  PO  BOX  834  DfS  MOINES  IJ,M3M^  .^..^.^^... ~ 

DAVID  S  BARROWS  1201  S  W   12TH  #200  PORTLAND  OR  97205 - 

ROBERT  G  BECKEL,  609  G  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ~ 

BtNCO  INC  PO  BOX  619  ANDOVER  MA  01810  ^:^;^^^ — " 

lOMBENSON,  501  U.NlON  STREET   #506  NASHVILLE  TN  3    19 - - 

DAVID  A  BEREN,  888  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?Li006        ,  -  

GEORCE  L  BERG  )R ,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   'A  Ai  -  ■.      >■    ' 

DAVID  BERCK,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  SE  WA     ■.      n 

FRANK  BRETT  BERLIN,  SUITE  201  1828  L  ST    NA  J;,-;;^''-^-^ -"- 

FIIFN  BtRMAN  SUITE  320  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  200o6 

SMERTBnzilOlUTH  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  M  BEUTt   25  BROADWAY  CLARK  Nl  07066    , 

BtVERIDGE  &  DIAMOND  PC,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE 


vv  s 
INSTi;.'' 
KIJTA>  - 

MARRi'"      '■""  ■"""  -''  ■   ■ 

MORGAN  GuARANT".  TRUST  CO  OF  NEW  YORK    _-^_^.. 

IIXAS  AIR  CORP  I  FOR  NY  AIR  i  TEXAS  INT  L  AIRWAYS) _ 

NUIONt'  t"N  "'  "FTlRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMfRi  ,;•,    iS    '   .-.OPMENT  ASSN 

psNUAV:-    -      -■■  -AJION 

:  ''   n"      -.  STRACTORSASSHINTERNATiOiiW-ZiZZI 

;/■-  ,AS  vss        NCRESS 

lilNt  SIAF.  INDUSTRIES  INC ■■■ 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COMM  FOR  MULTItMaOYER  PIAHS 

WHOCraMV^AMER  VINYL  OlSfRIBSiFlNMb^W^^ 
PROQUINAL,  ITDA  


5.403.64 
36.676.00 

i.oa.oo 

~45.'799il 

iTooooo 

1.900.00 


15.00000 

"■■s.iM.oo 

S.000.00 


1,153.25 

519.00 

1.50000 

■  mod 


1,867  03 
10,579  82 

2,91107 
20,62867 
80547 
11.192  40 
32.81868 
70,937  90 

4.300.00 
43.882.00 
14.885.61 

1.390,00 


5.40364 

62,72500 

285.33 

1.75000 

45.79981 


1.36049 


OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSN  i  NATIONAL  EDUaTION  ASSH. 

NATlim  AUDUBON  SbClfTY        ,,  ,  ,^i.v,  Vv^„„, 

THE  KEEFE  CO  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  EUCTRIC  CORP)^ 

KIEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  YOUNGS  DRUG  PRODUaS  COW.)-.. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

ICINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 


11626 
34  63 
189.06 
377.61 


33.84 
4S0 


4150 


90.00 

950 

40000 

19000 

2.20000 

4000 

11458 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S 

VISA  USA    INC 

aiLLEGE  FOOTBALL  ASSOOATION - 

NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSN 

NORTH  AMERIttN  SOCCER  LEAGUE - 

TfANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

SOLMECS  CORPORATION 

PUBLIC'--   ■,"■ '""fS  INC 

AIR  Tt;s    •  ;■  ;    s  OF  AMERICA 

A'SraVlloVoi'oREGON  &  CALiF6miA"l>»''GRW 
NATIONAL  BROAOCASr.NC  CORP 


12,114.80 
16.067.17 

1.S00.07 

'90918" 

2.50000 
1,50000 
2.85000 
4.00000 
1.63415 
19.498  53 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 


1.707.18 
16.067.17 

590.81 

102.94 


78840 
46547 


47.08 


7.00000 


"24.. 


.36.. 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036- 


[ntSoNAlS  ONCE  CREAM  MfRS  &  MILK  INO  "FlWNbAlioii::::: 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTt 

CPJiY  RtStARCH  INC    ;.....-•• 

aiNSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  Of  *»^'''CA    ....  ..-----.-•--■■"■ 

ROBERT  BHZ  ASSOOATES  INC   (FOR  ALABAMA  HOSPITAL  ASSOQATtOH) .. 

'  TEXAS  OIL  &G«  CORP         ^„ -r".,^- " 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AIJNG 


VITINA  BIONDO  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 j  ^hrT  INC  

ROBERT  I  BIRD  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  KJ<m.^^^    ^.^.-^r^^-^^-.^ \  '^^^^f^  V COMMUNICATION  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATION. 

BIJCK  TENOLER,  BLACK  &  BIGGINS  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ,  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^fQ^^^  SOUTHERN  RR.  ET  AL).. 


1.200.00 


5.400.00 
95.92 


2.311.00 
3.000.00 


76.93 


15.00 


501S0 


170.00 


[1003 

N  DC  20002.... 


EDWARD  J 

Dc 
BRENT  BLACKWELDER,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE 
NEAL  B  BLAIR,  236  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   •- 

S»^D'!^lS'i^Bsf:^^-^777rFWREET:NW^^^^ 

Do .;—-......--.....--------- 


Do 
Do. 
D«. 
Do. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Dl 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


NATIONAL  COUNSEL  ASSOCS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLO  INSTITUTE 

FF"EE  THE  EAGLE  i  TARGET,  INC ^i^i:^- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

AMURCON  CORPORATION 

BinAK  COMPANY 

BI-COUNTY  CONSORTIUM 

C/C  '-  •  •  '  •  

QOt-i       yv  s   iTioNS   - — 

GE'AN      --.-      .imOPMENT,  INC...-. 

INIER  TRiBAl  COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN.  INC 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS    

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

POHER  INSTRUMENT  CO    INC..- - 

RJK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY...- 

SAEEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC  ^^--^^-^ia^" 
SAFL0K,'C0MPUTER1ZED  SECURITY  SYSTtHS.  MC... 
SENDERS  CORPORATION 


BUT(>ifom:'ERfriN'i  WovTibroTiSw  oc  20007. 


RICHAM)  BLISS,  BLISS!  CRAR  i  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  :nW.6TH  EL  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 


89850 

1.628.00 

12,000.00 

1,292.00 


17.49 


166.49 


145.00 


Ui    VtN.A. 

UFlEts 
C/R  ■• 
NAT    s: 
ST 


-V^ANY    

•.     'i  

\L       i.^MBIA  MINERVA.. 

^RIvAIE  ENTERPRISE 

3RP0RATI0N      


20.500.00 

■■■r,"«7"5o 


50.52 


31190 


(  ( ).N(.  RhSSK  )N  A I    K I  ( .( )R  I)— HOUSE 


NoLcni  he 


1983 


(ktMOtlMgi  MKndal  F*ii| 


BtUM  t  NASH,  sum  Ml  lOIS  IITH  ST.  UN  WASHtNGTON  K  ?003C 

Do  

Oo  

lACX  A  81UM.  1015  UIH  SI    NW  l#ASHItlGIOtl  DC  ?0036  

UUWir  A   90CCS    1970  K  Sr    NW  WASHtNf.TOtI  DC  ?0P1f  

EDWAOr  N    <"»ir      --.    s,'*'-  Mil*'     •    ^■■v, -S  ,1  '"5 
MVf**'     - 

aoetf  ■•  -*■■"< 


*•>• 


■<  TON  OC  ?0036 „ 

Jil  UWiaTYUTMIII ..„. 

•  Nf.IM  OC  ?0006 
i/fltUi   NW   i|i?03  WASHINGTON  K  70007.. 


wASHiNGioN  OC  nooi 

"HSI   NW,  sun  MO  HMSMHCnM  OC  NOOl 

■       <1M         

•     J006 


Oo  , 

IIOBfRT  «  B0»0  15li  WllSON  BlVD  AHIINCION  VA  ?2209 

)  PATRia  BOVU   '?7  N  WASMNCTON  ST  AlEXANDRU  VA  ??3I4 

G(N(  WMOify  i;oc  n  mosri  STwn  rossivn  va  ???o9 

rWIHSA  M  BRAOV  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  STDfiT  N  W  Sum  80 

THOIUJ  ••rmt.fr  '!injw<:    codcORAN  vounthuv  i.  ?-w^  ■■ 

CAROCi  -fi"!!,  ■     .  ••         .il9  (  SIWl'   1*  *»  -N      ■• 

N08fK'      iK'iiUMANN     ■      «  STWn   NW   »i      *J-'.      N 

WOIHA  «  SROAD   I'.'SiSIRftT  NW  WA.Sn  Xi     ■.    ■ 

BROWN  d  FINN  SUITf  ilO  19?0  N  STRiil   NW  *s  ••  s      <.  X  ?<»3t... 
Do 

0<ANf  R  8R0WN,  I  bib  WIISOH  BOUKVARO  ARliNoION  VA  <',V09     ....„ 

DONAID  A  BROWN   IK'/  IITH  SI    #'>44  SACRAMINTO  CA  9btl4      ...„. 
Do  

DOR(EN  I   BROWN   1346  CONNtaiOIT  AVlNUt   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?003t 

JOHN  I   BROWN   112b  UIH  ST    NW  WASMINGTON  DC  20036  

IM)GU(Rn(  BRATr  BROWN   162b  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHMIE  I  imm  PC  BOX  663  cm  N(W  rORK  NV  10016 

8SWW  1000  i  HfYBURN,  1600  OTUfNS  PIAZA  lOUiSVIUi  AY  40202 

GARY  W  BRUWR  PO  BOX  21b9  DALLAS  TX  ;b22l 

MARGARtl  H  BRYANT   IS99  L  ST    NW   iTbOO  WASHWGTON  DC  7003t. 

SUSAN  BUCK,  108  S  AAARD  STRtO  DALLAS  n  '5202  

BUILDING  OWNERS  t  MAfUGERS  ASSN  INTl.  1221  MASSACHUSEns  AVE  NW  WASHWGTON  DC  7000S 

OAVID  A  BONN  SUITE  406  1211  CONNEaiOJT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
Do 
Do  

CHRISTINE  CAPITO  BURCH   162b  L  STREET  N  W  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 . 

)  IXOIIAS  BURCH  ;R    1320  19TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

BURCH.  WIlHEUIt  t  MCDONALD  PC    1320  I9TM  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTOH  K  20036 

WILUM  I  BWIHOR  1 70$  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

FRANCS  I  BURUWRDI   HbO  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

OAVIO  G  BURNEY   2O40  HARBOR  ISLAND  OR    #201  SAN  DItGO  CA  92I0I 

BUSINESS  COUNOl  FOR  IMPROVED  TRANSPORT  POLICIES   SUITE   1200  1000  CONNEaCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC 

20036 
JAMES  I  BUTERA  4TH  FLOOR  1101  IblH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000b 

CAOWALAOER  WICAERSHAM  t  TAH   HH  FLOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHMGION  OC  WM 

Oo  „ „.„„„^ 

GORDON  L  CALVERT  BOX  34  531  BETHESOA  MD  20JI/  

naiYE  E  CAPPIEMAN   1/01  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „  „  . 

EDWARD  I  CARlOUtH   1^50  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006    . 

IfROY  I  CARLSON  )R     n  W  MONROE  SI  CHCACO  II  60603  „ 

P<"»'AR!V»i    i"  MNH^v.vJ.NiA  «v<    Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20003      

Xf'M   s-Jsi  csj,       ,    Mfjnsi*v»  230  blH  AVENUE  NEW  YORRW  lOOOl... 
,Kf   >FWS'--      ■      s    •    N*  HA^INGIQN  DC  20036 

U*RtNU   ]    i>ibiiii    ,  '-*,  H\1i  luKU  AVENUE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

G  THOMAS  CATOR,  1050  IITH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         


Dt.. 
Ol.. 


CAVANAUGH  SUTf  MM  1016  16TH  STIKn  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036.. 


Do 


CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  INC  SUITE  bOO  624  9TH  STREET  NW  WASHHICIOII  X  20001  . 
aNTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION  INC    6  Af>(UN  WAY  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02138 
HENRY  CMAJET   1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHAMBERS  ASSOCUIES  INC   1411  K  STREET  NW   #bOO  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S „...  _L 

Do 


0>. 
k.. 


WILLIAM  U  CHANOEER    <      -^NN'"  .«N^«  a^i    ■,(  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
STEPHAN  E  CHERIOFI         •  ■.[*  ■  *>  »,>>ii  i    stt    »303  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
CHILDREN S  TELEVISION  1liS.i:j*J    JHi  ...'«iXN  PIA^'A  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 
QAOOUHOS  t  BRASHARES   llbO  NEW  VORA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Do 


»♦■>.  *     ,»„^n   182b  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #1040  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ...„ _ 

mm  .     ,KKf.   511  CENTRAL  AVENUE  GREAT  TALIS  MT  b9403 
'HAi*!:    <t     ;  I'iK     «     Ptwc^.y ,»!,,»  1,1    >.»*  *^.SHINGTOI»  K  20006 
!*'»*•*■,,  Ni»   .Jiv  •.;:.!•,•«,.„    •  ■>  NNSYLVAItIA  AVENUE,  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003.... 

rjAi  •»*  ■  *    lA    irf-<«l.    ■«       ■      ■    ■-■       x  W  ROOM  908  WASHMCIOM  K  20006 „ 

UA*!V'.«   ;»''K      »     -IIN,'  MNiA  ».>■..  ■    •<*  *ASHINCION  DC  20006      „ „...____    

UMN  t  IKMi-i     ■',  ,,  ^     ■     in,  tn_j.,iv,-  t,    .       »xM 

COHIN  ANt  m;i.  v.h  iLjoti  ...i  A  i; .  NW  «a:,wngton  OC  20006 ZZZ 


•IN'  > 


to., 
to., 
to 

106  D  COHEN  ASSOCIATES.  360  EAST  6bTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 . 
RHEA  I  COHEN   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OT  20036 
ANN    IK  r 

UjUMI"! 

'JJIIIIi"> 

.AJ«A!   « 

HHN 

■("-A..    « 


..*  .t,n  ir,,HAN(:i  w-     -t 

DNI      .J-|  JOl  IblbN  aXiK-Hiiiv  11    AH; .Ni,:ON  VA  22201 
liNIA*     -.10  CONNECTOJI  «V»    in  tiKMim:**  DC  20009 
iwi..  s,--    4IM  SI    <ni  in.\x\ii/-m 'I    ■'<«  ■ 

•(WK..    Ii;        M^-t     -HI.-    ,,      •A.viw.- <«  OC  20003.."! 
imxiti   •  .»   «'vji'j'"  ifiii  •    Ki  ,■•    hA.j<  ML  20015 _. 


•   WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

•n^lOII  VA  22209 


DAW  'BNRAO  530  ITH  STREET  SE  WASHINCTON  X  20003 

GRtriORi  t    IXIRAi'i   ;)■:  "< ';t    NW  «A.SMN(,nN  «    "10  1., 
i:«t  'DNSAOOKi     14^  jjHHi  :':»v  t'flmii   mr  wAo^ini,'  «   < 
ooieam'i'j  ntriix  i  *  new  "*«  .»«   <  ■ww,  "vi  it* 

(DNSLAlDA'K   ■*AJI    Xm^*<A'*M   •<    HOl     i4      wVj-lW'*    < 

a»KLiM(l'  ■«(!<; »    '.tMh     »   **l(l«>     A,f-       '      '<>  •     NW  «A.M:>«,'I]NK20036 

CONSUMEK,  ■a*  wor;  :siAin   .^t,  .jjhh{Cv^,:  a.inui   nw  wAoMI*,:*  X  20036 


«  it, 
''*«  NY 


EiiVlo««/Clml 


SUNEDOO _ 

TOAS  EASTERN  TMIBMISSION  COMPANY   „_ 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN    

miN  COAST  WWSPAPERS  INC  

VIHOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSN  

INIiEPENDENI  OSttlNE  MARKETERS  COUNtt 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

BO  IN       *■«''■ 

BEN    .      - 

WE      -N  -'      N«.  .flUNCH.. 

GE"TY  Oil  aiMCAJO 

AMERKAN  PETROIINA  iNC 


NAinNAl  ASSN  OF  ARCRAFT  t  COMMUMCAIIONS  SUmiERS.  IC~ 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  GOVERNMENT  CONTRAOORS  ASSN.. 

AMERICA!*!  MS  ASSN 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  i  VEGEIABU  ASSN ..'.'.'.'. 

;  BOEING  COMPANY 

I  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS     

NEWfWT  NEWS  SHIPBUIIOING  (  DRVDOCIC  00 

FOOD  RESEARCH  t  ACTION  CENTER  _.... 

NAIIONAL  NEWSPAF1R  ASSN  „ 

:  NATURAL  RESOURaS  DEFENSE  COUNOL         

(SPACE 

SUflURSAN  CABLE  VISION  AND  WAYNl  CABUVBOI.. 

AMIRCAN  GAS  ASSN  

CREWEY  MARITIME  COREWAIBN .. 

sun*"  ■f»»«4ii(wi 

a*.'.  V  -       >  *«iD  TRADE  717"."" 

iNIiNJ     -,;      N»N  Of  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 

AMIKkX.  'ri  ,1'  >IAIE   COUNTY  t  MUNOPM  eMPlOKES... 

SLB  ENTERPRISES  

iBRPWNt  Will  lAMSON  TOeACCO  CORP  ...       . 

AMERICAN  W'i"  SA    N  „ 

AMERICAN  NA    -;    -    •■  "ISCO 

US  TEIEPW'N'      WM  -."AilONS  INC... 


165000 
4.49200 

"Tmii 

n.O0B.(N 


HURST  CORPORATION 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  MC 

PAROL  SHIP«RS  ASSN  ...  _  . 

AMIRCAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES      

BUfiOl  W1LHELM  t  MCDONALD  PC  (FOR  HAN  TRUQI  t  BUS  OMP) 

M  A  N    TRUCK  i  BUS  CORP       

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA. .........'. 

INTERNATIONA;  SP--I  fvfmo  »  MMIBB I HIMO  Wta. 

us  TUNA  FK  N  J     *, 


NATONAl  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

AD  HOC  COMMiniE  OF  FiOOR  BROKERS „ 

INS""    ■    *   N''.'S«'"^A:  ;5)NTAINER  LESSORS 

COd'Mt-k.A     >A     A     ■    n  AMER  COMMCOIL  AGtNCrSaiBN- 

GET'-    .       M.«s- 

SHJ.-  Ml    **..-,  INTIRNATIONAI  ASSN..™ZZZ7.77.'Z 

TEll'-'-  1    '.    «  =    tSTEMS  INC  . 

ENViRONMiN  »i  njiO  INSTITUn _„ . 


AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS    

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAl  ASSN 

NEEOE   CATOR  t  ASSOOAIES   INC  iFOR   NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BUSINESS  D(VtLOP 

MENTCORPSi 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  iNAOCOi 
NEE-:2.  CATOR  i  ASSOCUIES   INC  lEOR   SOUTHEASTERN  lUMBER  MANUFACTUI 

ERSASSNi 
ROITMAN    RENO   t   CAVANAUGH    (FOR    COUNOl   Of    UU)GE    PUBIC   HOUSING 

AUTHORIIIESi 
ROeiMN,  HNO 1  CAVANAUGH  (KX'  HRSI  CENIMM  CORP  J 


20000 
2.50000 
2.40000 
2.M7  85 
3.30000 
2.S5000 
1.10000 
3.M000 
LOItOO 

1,65400 
500  OC 
4.131  87 
5.00000 
3.499  W 
16.30600 
16000 
3,00000 

"'i,tiJ6.Ki" 

8.iOO.06 
1.22976 


EApcnMure 


12865 
9174 


7260 

27000 
61200 


4,00000 
1.00000 
8.70390 

5.296  70 
10.00000 


6945 
15500 

5JII50 
49102 

2.«;500 
13359 
15139 

no/; 

3t50 


5365 
140  24 
6000 


29722 


97000 
1I2M 


310 
15000 
44  00 


(.WOO 


AMfSrAN  MlNIN.-,  INGRESS 

iM.-'>N  ••-■».  w<««Rs  UNION  Afiob 

4*A  Hr     ;.H»»*A*M**  „ 

JOMMSSlONfD  OFiaRS  ASSN  Of  THE  FWLC'HEAi'fH'SERvial 
FAOT  CORP 

STAE  Of  OREGON  DER  Of  HUMAN  RtSOUROS 

ENVR0N««NTA1  POLCY  INSTITUTi „____.„ 

BLUE  CROSS  t  BLUE  SHIELD    .™_„ 


ASHLAND  Oil    INC 

OIOWN  aNTRAl  Pf  TRttEUM  CORP. . 

INTERNA -mtiA,  ^nSSORS  

SIAVIIW  ■'<>4>   M  iX)        

SEOJRI'r      .^ti  

roYjiA  m  ■  *■  >. -;  uSA  tc... 

FUTURI     N;.  ■>•  VSSN  INC 

lEG  iUCiXi^  X*li !-"(»  

WHKRNESS  SOOEIY „., 


IRSRAa 


WILDERNESS  SOOEIY 

COMPUTER  A  CO<»MUNICAIIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCWnON. 

CONIPAi"'  "HMNf  Ti   IMiSlCA.  INC 
DEV'1'»'«<'N     :*'•"■ 
m  l*i'*A  .* 

WHId      «•  _ 

NORIHK  •!■(»    N''»KA<'iA,    AnTSAYS,  IIC 

IW  F^>ML«!».»I  JC.lW>    iNC    

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 


0003 


DCV  GROUP  IFOR  AO  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICAN  SIIV(R)  ... 

NAIONAl  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVE  BANK 

E  BRUQ  HARRnON  -TWPANY  MC  (FOR  NUM/CAAP) . 

MUHtCMTi  A....  >-^      NC  „. 

AMIRKANPU80   nit,  ..  >^SN 

THOMAS  i  BRYANT 

WIUNTUII  TRUSTEES  Of  NOT  FOR  PROFIT  HSOHTAIS 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH  _.. 

Aj<i»»XN  M'Niw    -.mi"  :     

:*,;'«'"-    ■  M.  w*^        -ADE  ...... ,7m"7""7"" 


4.117  50 

iMai 

4,d»'oo 

23.62500 

ibJdi 

MOO 

12.66300 
20000 

25000 

i.aoooo 

10.663  13 

5.000  00 

556.000  00 

2.85068 

i.l250d 

1.00000 

562  50 

2,'50ddO 

•02  72 
177  37 


mv 


3.00000 


IMOO 


4,321U 

■23.i7i.b() 

ROOM 

17,73375 

4.661  25 

97175 


37900 


906.52000 
7.31106 
5.77500 
9,20640 


1.50000 
53211 

750(10 
1.99016 

200(10 


l,6t?2S 


5,20000 


20.5nOO 

nm 

20000 

250  00 
1.800  00 

7.33687 


1.612  00 
14311 


n35 


(MOO 


7400 

iinm 
20  6b 

3ii.25 
3707 

iiM 

3000 


838,526  34 

16.142  34 

26  76 

496  50 


15105 

1914 

21262 


SI2S0 
12.88100 
8.757  00 
8.682  25 


November  7,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


OiganiHtion  a  mdwidual  Filmg 


DANA  CONTRAnO  SUITE  200  1100  OONNtCTiaJT  A«    NW  f««"«™  « JM^^jj^- j^jine- 

COOK.  PUROLL  HENDERSON  t  20RACK.  IITH  FLOOR  1015  1«TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINUUm  IX,  AWM 


Employef/Clieflt 


Recepn 


31191 


LumOrtms 


Oo 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Oo... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


f^wim  mriNFY ■sim'566''i'3i9'F  s^  "w  Washington  dc  20004 — - - 


WHYTE 

•K«K  S  JACOBS  230(1  1 

,.     •     NA   *A:,r.,N, 
Ml,,  A   1 


SI    NW   #616  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


■*!»■■■■  , 

AKliNuIJN  BuL    AR 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

,:08       "•• 

;il-   FAIRFAX  STATION  VA  22039.. 


BOX  7566  WASHINGTON  X  20044.. 

;209 


;;"o  wn  iR  V^:mnimiimimiimi&  iefeerson  st,  kw,  6Th  a.  Washington  K  20008 


Do 
Do 


KX"!(il^A^' W5n;;\7l^K  ^D^[  ^aS^  V£7777:::z::: 

Do  Z'ZZ. 


Do 


:>>AN 

,MlN 


lAv  n  riiTIFR   1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  K  2000b    

KwnSaMWS   15  W  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE  ROCKVIILE  MD  20850.. 

WILIIAM  AAY  DAINES   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINf  ■> 

RAIPV  'ARMEl!  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AMERICA  INC   '    • 

.-s  w   -iM-,ARD   182b  EYE  STREET  NW   »:  ^ 

:k     :>,n--      -4  7  PENNYSLVANIA  AVE     NA  AA  •• 
.    ,.'.  tt'lNr    '"-f,  l''TM  ";T     <**  AA.-N 

,^..  ;,,'.  ;■..,;-,    .AM  i.is   .    N. 

■.  .    \.-*'".t.-,  A  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


i  NY  13037 

■  M  X  20006.- 

.0006 

'lOb  

WASHINGTON  K  20004.. 


^,«A_  ■ 
Do., 
to.. 


to 

to - 

to — ";-; 

P  M  MVISON  IR  .  4i8'E'  ROSSER.Ayt  PO_.roxj38__BISMm^^^^ 


OCM  (»OUP  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201. 

^FF  KBOER  7  7  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ,      ,^. 

OWARD  S  OEBOLT  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  . 
iZl  OEGNWI  iwLYiFlSHR  PC  550  BROAD  STREET  NEWARK  NJ  07102.. 
STlOTE  H^NS  i  SILIS  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


Do 


ELIZABETH  C  OEMATO  5210  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SPRINGS  MO  20746       

RALW  B  I«WEY   1050    7TH  ST ,  NW.  #1180  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

ANN  SAWDERS  DICKEY   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20062  

ffiYn^v^Lrr3o^rTvAKrut°ii^  #1.50  w^^^^^^ 

nmn^FllWC  AVIATION   1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ._^.., 

r^M^'-^llT^  A^MOT  SUITE  600  1001  22NO  ST ,  NW  W«HIIJiION  K  20007 

*.^       ,.        -.  i  50  1825  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - - 

.N1-.      ,:'i  bOC  1250  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — ~- 

.    ..L.    V    .INAlDSON   1738  GUILDHALL  BLOG  aEVElANO  OH  44115... 

..  Mj        .iNOHUf   1615  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

,AMu  t   JvFfSCH   1750  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2p006_ 


CHARUNE  WOGHERIY  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

MOOORE  DOUGLAS  2501  59TH  ST  ST  LOUIS  MO  63110  

now  lOHNFS  f.  ALBERTSON  122'  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

K^r^W^  «  10801  TOE  5«  K'i^'S  ^3  -" 

lOHN  C  WYLE  IR    317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGION  X  20003 

MICHAEL  FOUFPY   1920  N  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ^.. 

uSsE  C  OUNWP     17  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  *«HINGTON  X  20003 - 

HFNRY  I  IWWRSHAK   1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

2?,7*  (ASmTl 735  M  SALES  SI    NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 ^-^;:^- 

SroTd  MB  RLE  ObJiENJ  FIERCE  "828  L  SIREEV  MW  #201  WASHINGION  K  20036.. 

WILLiAM  EOaS   1920  N  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 -- 

ED  EDMONDSON.  BOX  11  MUSKOGEE  OK  74401  - •■• 


to., 
to.. 
to.. 

Do 


AA 


AA-H-N'"1K  T 
SA    AA,"  N 
.     ..IKS    . 


IKJ■^■■^^ 
,.  N:  ■  'S    .« 
r     ,tN  £    i.'N 


NW  WASHINGION  X  20037 

-    1    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


lOHNM  EDSAIL   1120  20IHSIREn,NW   #6005  WASH1NGT0N^^20036 

&0S  iSOCIAnS.  507  SECOND  SI    N(  WASHIWJION  X  2D0pr 

TIMOTHY  L  ELDER  1850  X  5 '"'•'"   ^"^  ^ 

DOROTHY  A  ELLSWORTH.  1  ■. 

EMPLOYERS  COUNOl  ON  Fl!" 

STEPHEN  ENDEAN.  750  7TH  : 

AIMBERLY  NEIISEN  EPSTEIN     •   '  - 

EPSTEIN.  BECKER,  BORSOOY  4  -kii  _ 

PAUL  /T  EQUALS    600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI     v     »         * "^ ■.7^<^I*',£f  J°"" 

lOHN  I  ESXr   ■"■  "nNN'CIICUI  AVENUE   NW  WASrtlN^  ON  X  20036 

SiOCK  EVAN     -V    ^HNN',,vANIA  AVENUE  SI  WASHINGION  X  20003 - 

nKflSTERuAN     ■      »..  1308  ALfXANORlAVA  2231?  ;^.,_.. - 

SniLlS  I  eIanS  IR    SUITE  901  ,6*.    .    '    NW  WASHiNGTWt  K  20036 

THOMAS  B  FARLEY  II   PlOl  l  SI    NW  aa:,"  n     .n   .      K,37 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS  PO  BOX  •.-  AM  £  >»  ^^inmL^uMimxiim' 
STEPHANIE  I  FARRIOR.  201MASSACHUy  '.iN  •  N.  # 310  WASHINEnON  DC  2TOH ■ 
FREMRO  FEKLI.  1400  K  ST  ,  NW  WAShin  ;  'N  ..      -    •     

;[g^S^T.;TMSoXTT(i?^A;:^'«U  114  MFTH  AVENUE  NEW  Y*^^ 


NJE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2d606.. 


ASS.X:i*;tE  [AS  DISTRIBUTORS 

ALEUT  COF!PORATlON  - - 

ALEUTIAN/PRIBIlOF  ISIANOS  ASSN   INC    

AMERKAN  ACAOEM»  V  OPHT^MOlDGY 

ASHJkNO  OIL  INC  

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION 

BENtNSON  GAPtlAl  COMPANV      

Cni.'lNS  DEPOSIT  BANH  ^^. 

CNA  INSURANCE  a  0(  CHICAGO,  lUINOK 

COAJTION  fOB  COMPETITION        - — 

Gi  sE(^'las  CORP  

HOME  RS'DRDING  RIGHTS  .JOAllTION      — 

NAT'ONAi  ASSN  Of  i:;)VfRNMfNT  EMPLOYUS 

N'OPThIRN  TliP  PIPi.iNt  CC  — 

OHIl    vAli!»  IMPROVEMENT  ASSN    INC  

(CiAiWAv  EXPRESS  INC  

TANADGUSK  ."XX<'^*''«N        

TiSAC     INC  

T>V,5  GAS  'RANSMiSSlON  CORP 

■OBACnC  iNS-'C":  — 

n'Wi   PIStAKH  K  AS'ION  SiNIII'       

XiN>UMI>^  iN!PG>  S&NC,  Of  AMERICA. — 

■'HAS  iAS'fPN  "RANSM!G,SIC»(  CORP — 

Buf'AiO  BR0AliCAS"n:.  T    INC 

PtN'HOijSi  INTl  l'[  - 

INKPtNOtNT  BANKERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA. ~ 


snoo 


1.800.00 

"iMai 

1,000.00 


12,200.00 


8,000.00 


KERRMCGEI  CORP  AND  KERRMCGEE  NUttEAR  CORP 
WORLD  ftOERALISI  POLITICAL  EDUCATION  COMM 


SUNI3C0  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  (SUNEDCO)., 

TEXAS  EASTERN  CORPORATION  

GLOBAL  FJ(P10RATI0H  &  DEVELOPMENT  OORf 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 


32.000.00 

1,230.05 
6,00700 
75.819W 


2.74913 


10.500.00 
11.755.00 


500.00 
1.65000 
4,497  00 


NATIONAL  ALllANa  FOR  HYDROEltaRlC  ENERGY.. 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

AMERiaN  RETAIL  FEDERATION — 


30000 
2.00000 


7,450.00 

342.62 

24.25012 

101.12 


157.42 
17865 
9174 
127  84 

742  59 
24000 


flFTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  INC - 

ARMD  INC  

I   r   PfHNfy  fn  \HC  .....™m 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  S  WtLFARt'PlANS,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT - 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANO  00 - - 

AMERICAN  HORSE  COUNCIL     

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

flOPlOA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO 

FLOfilOA  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  INC — 

NATIONAL  CAHLEMENS  ASSN  - 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  S  ACCIDENT  INSURANQ  CO -. - 

NORTH  DAKOTA  RAILWAY  LINES  ....■■ 

AD  HX  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERIMN  SILVER 

SHARP  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

HALLMARK  CARDS.  INC      - 

UNION  PACIFIC  CORP - — • - 

SEAFARERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

PAOFIC  &AS  &  ELECTRIC  CO 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THE  U  S.  — 

ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN  S  TELEVISION 

WISTIANDS  WATER  DISTRICT 


5.254  a 


1,1043? 


STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO)  _^. 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP - 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN  „ 

STANDARD  Oil  CO  lOHIOi     

ffi!f  iSaWiAiKw  Of  AMERia:ir7::::.:::::::::::::::::^ 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY  _^    uKiSlm"CTiTr"'rniSSNS''bf 

PAINTERS    DISTRICT    COUNOl    NO  2    (FOR    MISSOURI   STATl   (WKKIW   W 
PAINTERS  &  AILIED  TRADES) 

LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED    _^        ._^ 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN „ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POllCY  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS - - 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE ■— — — 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS ;L-v;;;'i¥Si.-Sl.- 

ASSYit'iiN  If  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TElECASTtRS,  Rtt 

com"'--'  'If  'iT^E  XI  VESSEL  FINANCING 

AM[»ij;s  MiNiN    CONGRESS  - 

HKliU  />,   N.is    AffPWAYS  COMMinEE - 

X*'  '•'■"'  ■<  

m  ,s-;|.M-.  iNt.   MANAGEMENT  CORP - 

OK,t-  iMi  ASSS    "  tlfCTRIC  COOPS - -- 

Ijt    MAS  ■  M'     'iMMiniE    INC        " 

UNi,N  !a:-'     :*3^st'!0N  - — 

(X)Ni;:i.f.;  -Pr-      •  WARM  SPRINGS 

"ti  t's't-'.'Ni  'a  ,  ,k'  ^  ma  -V'-S  i  AEHOSPMj'wbiKiSs"!! - 


60000 
37.96700 

300  00 

30000 

4.05000 
5000 

3,00000 

2,00000; 

2,000.00 
690  00 
30000 
500.00 
50000 

7,575'66" 

1,750.00 
75000 
6500 
2.100  00 
2.57500 
3,00000 
2.146  50 


7400 
26.81885 

23686 
50.00 


444  22 
24285 
947.27 


37642 
3.153.02 


12625 
35.00 


6.785.28 
50515 


330  00 

50000 

13510 

1.92611 


362  50 
390.00 


153.02 

1.476.94 

67  95 


5.00010 

2150 
8.00000 


588.00 


KM 


675 
3.650  00 


GA-    -    .--      >.£■     SA         ---      N 

Nt'i  'St     ■■    '^H'S.     .ii.'-ht    .•      A,oS        

IM.fciAS   AS     '•       I    Nl'    'N     •   "    ''•JICALCARE 

AMlRUN  ASSN  Ji  PkJ'iiSONA.  :-AKSAROS  REVIEW  ORGS.. 

SlDtKNOtNf  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERK:A.  INC 

ALLIED  CORP  

naiiona;  a'i?"P'^  vicisn  - — 

m- ftN'.-i  'NA  -5f: w  >is  PRODUCTS  assh - 

PAN  AMiP'/""  w*,:    .iRVICES.  INC — 

AM  n  AS  •■•'   .IJM  INST  •• 

NA',  ,st      'MW  AGAINST  REPRESSIVE  LEGISlATiwZ 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN - 


21S.00 


2,5U.OO 
12.10442 

4,17480 
4,37562 
1.862.50 


500.00 
2.500.00 

aslio' 

6.735.00 
5.00000 
3.500.00 
1,71175 

■5.6d6J» 


U3i3 

246.25 

4.174  80 

229^00 


3200 
1.3M00 

""msi 

119.94 

5.00000 


769  73 
45.235.79 


•J  11 92 


CO.NC.KI  >sl()\Al    Kl(  OKI)— HOUSE 


NuLvrnber  /,  i/As.j' 


Orimnlm  or  Mwdual  Fitni 


C  WtLKS  FfNOdlCH  P  0  BOX  1500  SOWRVlUt  N)  01176 

c  H  FKiDS.  600  munim)  m  sw  Washington  dc  ?oo?4 

THfODORA  flN(.  1400  K  SmtT  NW  WASHINGION  DC  ?000b 
DAVID  M  FIT/GERALO  900  WTH  SIREFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

«V  MSGR  JAMFS  H   15  CO«»PUI!l)  ORM  WtSI  AlBANY  Nlf  IJJ^ZZZ^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

SUSAN  C  FLACH   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6       

XWN  I  FlYNN,  ll?5  WIN  STRUT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O.T6 

FOOO  RfSFARCH  1  ACTION  CtNTfR   1319  F  SIRFFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0004 

CAROl  TUCMR  FOREMAN   11  DUFVNT  CIRCli   NW   4"00  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do  

FORESIGHT  INC  50;0  *IACARIHUR  BWD    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?001S .1 

Do  

AlBERTAFOXIR     1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   ir '00  WASHINGTON  DC  ?003( 

DONAID  FRAHER  810  18FH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006      

WIUWM  C  FRANCE    UOl  K  SI    NW  #1?04  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006 

WILLIAM  H  G  FRANa   1701  K  ST    NW  SUITE  1204  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

FRANCIS  S  MCGINNS  ASSOCUTES  INC   1050  THOMAS  IfFFfRSTN  ^TDfTT  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70007 

LESLIE  C  FRANOS,  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  STREET   SA  A-      ■,      s  ,n;    ,. 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS.  604  SOLAR  BUILDING  1000  I6IH  .as       n      •.  K  20036 

CHARLES  L  FRA/IER  4/5  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  SW   #22-.    f.       '■      ■■  :  .  , 

FREE  THE  EAGLE  NATIONAL  C1T12EN S  LOBflr,  PO  BOX  8ii  aNUR'.iul  aA  .'2020 

DAVID  W  FREER   1050  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

FRIED  FRANK  HAMIIS  SMUVIR  I  UMKUUN.  SUITE  1000  600  HtH  HAMPSNIK  AM .  NW  WASMMCION  DC  20037 

Do „ „ „ „. 

Do 

JAWS  M  mtEOWW  700  TfRWIWl  TOWfR  aEVflANO  OH  44113  

Do 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH  530  /TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

JOSEPH  F  FURLONG.  284  SOUTH  AVENUE  POUGHKEEPSIE  N¥  12601  

NANCY  K  FUSSELL.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209  

MK3UEL  N  GUUBEOIAN.  MTH  FLOOR  228  E   45IH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NV  10017 -. 

GARVEY  SCHUBERT  AOAMS  i  BARER   lOOO  POTOMAC  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do  

ot'"ZI.     

M 

ni..„. 

te 

Do 

ULLIAN  6  GASKIN.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

GAY  RIGHTS  NATIONAL  LOBBY  INC.  750  7IH  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

CLAIRE  M  GEOGHEGAN  415  2ND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 
GtTTY  OIL  COMPANY  3810  WIISHIRE  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 
GIBSON.  DUNN  i  CRUICHIR.  1776  G  STRUT,  NW  WASHWCION  OC  20006 

Oe 

NORMA  I  GILBERT,  1776  R  ST .  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6         

MICHAEL  K  ORE  BROER  i  ECKLER  100  E  BROAD  ST  COIUMBUS  OH  43?IS 

JONAH  GITLIT2.  SUITE  905  1730  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JERE  W  aOVER  SUITE  1201  lOOl  CONNECTICUI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GNAU  CARTER  JACOSSEN  t  ASSOC,  INC    177/  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Ol 

to 

to 

to...—.. 

to 

to 

to.. _. 

to -.... 

to 

to 

to 

to..„ 

to 

to 

Oo  _ 

THOMAS  G  OOOfREY  PO  BOX  69  WOLWORTH  Wl  531M......  .. _„„ 

ALFONSO  )  GON2ALL7   7981  SRVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

ANN  M  COSIER.  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GRAHAM  S  lAMES.  SUITE  1200  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EOWARO  S  GRANOIS  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

RUTH  P  GRAVES  SUITE  500  600  MARYUND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO.  PO  BOX  5308  DENVfP  iV  »0V.^ 

JOHN  H  GREEN.  800  AMERKiW  CHARTER  CENIIP  - -SiV  51  OMAHA  N6  68102 

KAYLENE  H  GREEN  SUITE  225  2550  M  STREEI   ■'"  * '      '•      "i  DC  20037 

PNYi;i5  CRFFNBFRCER   1400  K  STREET  NW  W«     s      s    .       -05 

'  1'-  -        ^     R.1660LSt    NW   #.;:  *A.j-Sl!^^1  DC  20036 

■>•'   "        '  '    ■■  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ASUNCION  VA  ,'.^•'09  

'  >•  -    ■,    '         W  WTiT  'Th  A^FNul    #1250  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

.-■'  Ill'     -•  ■.  W.1V        -..1    •.  ^  VA  )2108 

^ ■     -   *  -     ■     ■<    ■  ■••  MAORE  SAN  MARINO  CA  91  lOJ  !Z.I!! 

RiH^;:.!    ,.,:S  r,!,.    ...  MA.^,.,.i„Ai ,,  a;(  .  #202  WASHINGTON  DC  2003* 

LOYD  HAUiti*    Iblb  M  SI  ,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 

HALt  FOUNDATION.  JJ2  FIRST  STREET  SE.  #208  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

MARTIN  HALEY  COMPANIES.  1015  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINCION  DC  2000S.., 

Do 
WILllAM  (   HAll   PO  fiOX  5880  CHICAGO  II  60680 


p^.;  T    ff 

•AM'- 

--■    ■  Ni 

-'AMM- 

(*•».■.•    ■, 

•-AW- 

hAS'«h  n 

.'  1."^ 

-^Al     ! 

•■'  ' 

WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

I   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009.. 

■AN  v«  ";■!  ,    . 


V.    --•      .    iv«':-j,  :  .  .    ,  -   s;-..'.      SA  WASHINGTON  OC  20097. 

•/"■:  '   ioiH  lOOO  iiOO  17IH  SI    ^*  *■■  ■  •■      N  IX  20036  _  _  _ 

■A,.«!NGION.  UOMARYIANDAVENL'    •.     .  ■■      .^^..HINGTON  DC  20002      

■A-'HE   7637  LEES8URG  PIKE  FALLS  ..nuKLn  «A  .  ..j43 

"ANO  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERKA.  INC.  1750  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  imt 

.IE  501  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


to 


PAin  HtOGt.  1901  POMSnVMIW  AVI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006       

HEFTERNAN  i  MOSEMAN.  PC.  1875  EYE  STREH.  NW   #1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
EDWARD  0  HEFFERNAN.  1J75  EYE  ST    NW.  #  1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Oo 

Do  zz;^ 

M  L  HEFTl.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  20TH  FL  ROSSLYN  VA  2J209'..I ,""""" 

STtVtN  B  HtLUM,  605  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     


EmiMr'/Clitnl 


RtSfARCH-COnRELL.  INC  

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

GOODYEAR  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

LinON  DATA  SYSTEMS 

HOSPITAL  ASSOQATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATKJN 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  Of  OPERATING  ENGINEfRS 

ASBESTOS  LITMTION  GROUP 
HOME  RECORDING  RK>ITS  COALITION 
CONSORTIUM  Of  SOCIAL  SCIENa  ASSNS 
SOCIETY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
ALLIED  CORP 
HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC 
NATIONAL  MOTORSPORTS  COMM  OF  ACCUS 
NATIONAL  MOTORSfWTS  COMM  OF  ACCUS 
NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

AMERICAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIMTWN 


WtSHRN  OIL  AND  GAS  ASSOOAIION 

I  CHEYENNE  RIVER  SWUX  TRIBE   

DOYON  LIMITED 

MICCOSUKEE  TRIBE  Of  INDIANS  Of  aORKW 

NE2  PERK  TRIBE 

PUEBLO  Of  LACUNA 

SENECA  NATION  Of  INDIANS 
I  aEVELAND  ELEnRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO         

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENERGY  BAlANCt. 


CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  t  ELECTRIC  CO«P. 

I  BOEING  COMPANY  

,  SIERRA  auB  .    . 

COMINCO  AMERICAN  INC 

ENERGY  RESOURCES  Of  AUSTRALIA  AND  OOUNSEIORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

lAPAN  FISHERIES  ASSN  _ 

NORANOA  MINING  INC  ^ 

NORTHWiSI  MARINE  IRON  HWNKS J. '„,".' 

PACCAR    INC 

PACIFIC  RIM  TRADE  ASSN  _.  _ 

TOTEM  OCEAN  TRAILER  EXPRESS  INC 


Rnapb 


4,7S000 
2,377 10 
1.00000 
1.20000 
73100 


7.M000 
10.00000 
I.II700 


10000 

2.40000 

250  00 

4.63100 


10.50000 
1.00000 
1.50000 
4.95800 
730.94005 
250000 


1,131.00 


1.04000 

10.612  00 

316.29900 

75000 

497  00 

1.049  70 


Eipcndlturts 


I3SJI0 

I.IK.IO 

1900 


32900 


29500 

17.tS33l 

9300 


77300 

32  00 

20000 


6.50000 

2500 

13019 

3  02561 

932.413  34 

22iD 


14.90 
11.00 


129  50 
693  60 
60172  II 
50000 
14160 
3.160 18 


WASHINGTON  anZENS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE                ....™_„_™™ 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  

j  AMERICAN  COUNOL  FOR  COMPETITIVE  lELECOMMUNICAflONS  .'ZZI 

ASSOCIATED  SPECIAL  TV  CONTRADORS  INC  '"ZZ 

FEDERATMN  OF  AWAREL  MANUFACTURERS  

INSURANa  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUI 

MECHANICAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC 

MOTOROLA  INC 

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OHIO  CHAPTER  . 

DIRECT  MAIL  MARKETING  ASSN  

1  SERVia  STATION  DEALERS  Of  AMERICA  

!  AMYRCON  CORPORATION  .  „ 

BE2TAK  COMPANY      „.„___._...„., . „ 

BIOTUNTY  CONSO«TWII..„_„ 

CAC  ASSOCIATES 

aOeAl  COMMUNCATIONS 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT.  MC „._ 

INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MCMGAN,  K- 

UNIAR  AIR  MOTORS  

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  lUNO        

POnER  INSTRUMENT  CO    INC  

RJK  CONSTRUOION  COMPANY 


SAFLOK/COMPUTERI/ED  SECURITY  SVSIHB,  BC- 

SAflOK 

SANDERS  CORPORATION         

US  MANUFAaURINC  COMPANY 

URBAN  REVITA112ATI0N  INC    

KIKKOMAN  FOOOS  INC  

NAIIOM    <"•(  i<  ^nciAL  WORUfPS 
Utfk    -■,  «^^        NGRESS 
NEP'.N      •    s      >.■     LTD 

ENVlRutiWefiAi  "iiitY  INSTITUIl 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  INC 


PAPILLKM  LAVISTA  NEBRASK  SCHOtt  OlSTRICt.. 

CONGOLEUM  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRC  ASSN 

UPIOHN  COMPANY      ..... 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PETROflNA.  MC     

COONOl  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORID _ 


INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  ASSOCUTION  OF 
AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 


MARION  LABORATORIES  INC    „ 

OPERATION  INOEPENOENQ      

WIUIAM  H»;;  t  ASSTOAT!;  MC 

AM'i.iA'.     ■      ■     ■  «•     AsiCAL  ENG!NfERS....„, 

NA'H  s.'.     ■.     s  -M-rfpCANS 

AJ'L*..t  .:    »■■■■  «tRlCA,INC 


INGRAM  lANKSHIPS  INC 
PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  COMMISSION 
GtRBER  PROOOaS  COMPANY 


NATIONAL  PEAO  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

NATKJNAL  CULTURAL  LIBERATION  MOVEMENT  t  SA  BUCI  MUtNCI.. 

BROWN  t  WILLIAMSON  ^OUdCDCOwZZZZZZZZrZZ' 

LOS  ANGELES  RAIDERS 

US  TOBACCO  CO      

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 


ALASKA  LUMBER  i  PULP  CO  

CAMP.  CARMOUCHE.  PALMER  6ARSH  t  HUNTER.  PC. 

DUCTHE  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSN 

HA/EinNE  CORPORATION , 

BOEING  COMPANY         

E   BRUO  HARRISON  CO    INC  (FOR  NEOA/CMP).. 


3.20250 
2.997  50 

liiobo 
nio'oo 

140000 

40000 

77.654  56 

4,U4U 


16500 
3,50000 


1.50000 


lOMOO 


97176 
40500 


2.04600 

250  OO 

1.711  75 


3,00000 
M74.99 


2.00000 
1.174.56 


3.00000 

2.10000 

465,39600 

5.00000 

60.00000 

50000 


3,660  64 
3.00000 


50  00 
(6.062  29 

3bi»24 

600 

94400 


2,67920 


S3S.00 


3505 


4  77 

125  21 

1J07D5 


31107 


39  25 
937  06 


11091 

7.00000 
18,000  00 


2.0S6  73 
47000 


35000 

7500 

66.227  00 

15000 
36.57200 


3,66064 


297  J7 
2,907  70 


146  64 
59301 


Xoii'mhcr  r,   1-983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31193 


Ofganuatnn  a  Individual  Filing 


Employet/aient 


Receipts 


Expenktures 


SE   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.... 
AASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 


scon  HEMPLING  ROOM  401  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TOM  HENDERSON:  108  S  AKARC  STRFf  DAltAS  TX  75202  

UWRENCE  R  HERMAN.  -'  •■"■■■  ■  ■'•< 
(  WSEPH  HILLINGS  16:  •  '  "■* 
ID  HITTLE   3137  S   UTH  ^'    Ar...S-  j''  -^  * 

S5J^J^T^FilSiEJ'^,^r5?r.t^W^-W«H,«nON;™ 
[LMo'r  HOFFMAN.  57  W  PINE  STREH.  #101  ORLANDO  FL  32801::::; 


vv  s  /■    M  INC  . 


;  OF  AMERICA.  INC.. 


■"XM  t  HARTSON.  815  CONNEaOT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


!      ■■,■     ■■''•'■" 


^oia. 


T,J,SM,  PA  (FOR   GlOBAl  EXPLORATION  & 


ASSN 


Do 
AILLIAM  1  HOLAYTER 
BRUCE  E   HOLBEIN.  HI  f>  * 
HOLLAND  t,  KNIGHT.  60C  w;- 
STEPHEN  B  HOLLAND   1' 
KARENS  HOLLWEG  «4J  ^-- 
LILLIt  E  HOOVER  POP' 
HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  Ni 
HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  i  KANIARlAh.  PL 


1300  -ONNECnCUT  ««NU!   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

f      .   -    Vi.Nt;-"  VJ  ".754 

;,.s        A  A-'  •■'•     A  >   20024 

.;s:  ;,s      NA  At  -AuION  DC  20006.. 

i   V  ■■  .is  :in  IN  46360  

L-    s  -  -    VfV  25401 - 


COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205   ... 
».,M„  UULUO..U  . SUtli  »0  ""'  "  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037... 

.  •  "?^r.^f*^K  "Sw'^HiNGTON  OC  2«36z:zz: 

.    TREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006       ^  ,„— — 

■•  .R  S  TACKE   1744  R  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000^.,^-; 

■vENPORI  SUITE  81«  !:"!  '."H  S'    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


IS-..Sf     NI.     £  ,  S 
l;,.,-t    ',.    .'V'S- 

WACKtNHUI  CORPORATION 

ARMCO.  INC  

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIOY .. 
NATIONAL  PEACH  COUNCIL  _.... 


Vi  -  NiSTS  4  AEROSPAa  WORKERS.. 


8361J6 
15JO0O.00 
2,500.00 
1.000.00 
7.000.00 


9.75125 
3,760.00 
7,04237 
12.500.00 


DAviD  EMERi  HUuHli 
GREGORY  A  HUMPHREY 

pf,i,j,r   .     I.IIIDI     ■  ;,- 


CONGRESS  ' 
\\  DUPONT  CIR 

BHai!  is.ANi  ; 


..^\.,    ¥,;•».■  4_ 


.  s      s  >.  20036 

:  Ai   -NGTON  OC  20036 

-  A  wA  '*'314  

MASSACHUSETTS  AVt:  NW.  #202  WASHINGTON  K  2 3036 
■RS    ASSOQATION.   C/O   SQUIRE   SANDERS   &    DEMPSEY 


1201 


ROV 


;r.^^HT^*ELEMHSr'?U^L/ErCOUNaL.   C/O   PIERSON.    BALL    *   DOWD    .200    18TH   ST.    NW 

^'•"1  BSf ^^il^^K  ^Di  -   T  ':^^ZS.  S^'^^BEOFORo  Nnm:::z 

.,.,^  3f  INWWNAl  CTWAW  l.3SWb^  

■  -■•      ■>  "■:    \      '■'.""  ..■?'5Jilp«f  RSI  300  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20636 

-■:    ■■:    '    ■:    "^      '     .:.:\'^'.'^1dES   1750  «W  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

;^:,  !;;  "\  ~".   ...,-.,'  s  s:  -  -th  st  ,  nw  Washington  oc  20036 - 

."  '..   "      V---  -s    -.    ■•   Ai.-N  '  ■-  >  ;ooo2  

,'    ■'"  ,   ss  .   ,;s/,  £,.s  ;  SA   WASHINGTON  oc  20006  - 

.....  .   Ns  ■  .AM  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,..^.^^..^...;^^ 

•  ,  „     ^.       .  .    ,„,hi  ASSOC    INC  1777  fSTREO.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ooiZ^ziiziiZZ! --■ — ""zzizzzzizzzzzziizz:: 

Do:: 


SIEGEl  HOUSTON  i  ASSOC    INC   (FOR  FARM  LABOR  RESEARCH  COMM)  . 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP  

AMERICAN  'r*-'^  "'f  MECHANICAL  tNGWtlRS 

CREOn    N    ••■'-'    -  'N  INC - 

JAMES  P  PURVIb  - — 

CITY  OF  DETROIT  - ■• ■— - 

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO _- 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  TEACHERS - 

JAPANESE  AMERiaN  OTIZENS  LEAGUE 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  i  VEGOABU  ASSN ~ 


25000 
1.719.00 

742.50 
1«I5.00 


3J22.46 
367.50 


366.63 


5000 

24000 

7.87100 


63495 


30000 
10.000.00 


16.29802 
400.W 


1.80500 

i'id.'iij 


247  70 

2.53600 

1494 


COUNCIL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD™ 
BLUE  CROSS  &  BLUE  SHIELD 


K£MP1> 

CALVIN 
H  SR' 


i  A  fe  4  AadaATB:i«:  V575  m  st.'W^  k  2«»5—;... 

CLARe'wE  L  JAMES  IR    444  N  CAPITOL  ST :  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  iOOOi 

a^Rffl  L  IamIT.  1515' WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  V«_;22M    -~ 

HERBERT  N  lASPER.  415  2ND  ST    N[  At  "  S      •-  .'.,20002 

tS^r?*^^N™  \'m  "r  *'^'■.s^^  "av  A;^:NWWASI«NGfON  DC  20006ZZ: 
KfMPT>  t   'fN«iN^  sunt  ^j-^  ■/  ,  .^    .^         ^  5,  -^^  ^,00  WASHINGTON  DC  20037.. 

.,    s     .      V         SA  AA  -  N  •■.  X  20036  

^     ,..     ,.     \>('ss'l4«N   i>PIIOl  Si"  AASHINGTON  K  20001 — 

\      .   A  -    A  ...XIATION  840  SIERRA  MADRE  SAN  MARINO  CA  9U08 

m:--  .AA-K  iiu»    160C  RHODE  ISLAND  AVfN 

AS       .      NES   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NA  AA  ,-  s  '  s  ,, 
,iMS  3081  TEDOY  DR  BAION  '  '    ■'    '  .    '  •;. 

>ONLS  DA)   REAVIS  4  POGUE,  1735  I  SI    NW  AAbWNuuN  Jt 

GREGWYN  lONSSON   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW 

JACK  C  lORGENSEN,  6534  SPRING  VALLEY  DRU-  '  • 

GEZA  KAOAR   1750  K  STREET,  NW  W«HING'  -n  .•  , 

LAUREL  6  KAM"i   ^'""  "'■'  ' "'"  «  ^'R"     '■''  *'  "  \ 

CHARLES  W  '.A-  --   V     AS    -         -.M  ■         •.■  -s 

PATRICIA  L  Ki"     N  A.    :A.     .        ■'"        V  .:. 

nAVin  1    KIAIiNu    '.■  r-frNSiU^ANiA  A.t     ji  AA..„"..n..  J^ 

iOBERI  I  «[FE  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET   #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


EMPLOYERS  COUNOL  ON  FLEXIBLE  COMPENSATION 

AMURCON  CORPORATOIN        •• 

BE/TAK  COMPANY        - •- 

CAC  ASSOCIATES         

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS .^ 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT.  INt 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

POnER  INSTRUMENT  CO .  INC 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS.  INC ^v^i^vii;- 

SAFLOK'COMPUTOfilZEO  SECURITY  SYSTEMS,  MC ..- 

SANDERS  CORPORATION  

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY - 

URBAN  REVITALIZATION.  INC 

FARMLAND  INDUSTRIES - - 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  -.ivu; •;;;;;;;•,• 

KEtff  TOMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECIHK  CORP) 

Sm  mmm  ammmi  TELETOMMUNK^noits;;: 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSOOATWN  Of  AMERia,  MC 

ARMCO,  INC..  

COMPUTER  SOENCES  CORP  

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS  ,^^^..^^.. - 

NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  LOBBY 


78,50900 


3.700.00 
7.995.00 
2,734  50 


16000 
26.00 


32.45900 
1,630  50 


EEt:: 


16,000.00 
9,71250 

■4.137.50 


1.412.00 


3.700.00 
9,099  29 
19,48000 
17,254.27 
26,47148 

45906 
3515 


svv  ^,t',u,nnn^,  DC  20036 ..- 


50000 
25000 
1.50000 
1.50000 
6,507  72 
1.618  75 
60000 
6,00000 


'OC  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
"A  i/A  22312 


IN  OC  20006 .. 

-  A  A -,15 

'JO3':::::' 


to.. 
to., 
to 


aa:»  « 

,AS  A  A 
"AS 


ROBERT  C  KEENEY   ': 

KEIKI  KEHOE.  317  P(nn 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  I  •' 

BRENDAN  KENNY   '.:'  ^ 

PAULA  KIEFER,  KIEi>' 

WILLIAMS  KIES   r-    • 

AUBREY  C  KING   U. 

JANif  A  KINNEY   #4  ■  , 
;'i  ■-. ;       1  i^p<      V  ,   -"ss 
^,.*,    (  i^  "N-;    ;■  .■  A  ■  I 
>  «>;a'i.«  »      >^'^l.i■'   "  .. 

Oo     

Do    

B,.  K.  w  mm  I  iS7ri  fvF  ST 

;,'      A    ,,AMAN    .'     =AP'   '. 

WA-'.  ..iiiMAN  ■'  ■  •'.«.';■ 
MR  i  >.  N„i.>^i'iR  ■«  ■ 
JAKS  '  "<;A.i  ,  ■■  >«. '" 
Kl  -H  i.  !«(<■*., U  .1.  N  •. 
HAA.        •Hit'    t  .    6u> 


AA 


,  .lANrikit  VA 

...  N    ■  'S   > 

■  •  '•■  .a:/,.! 

AA   "N    •  'S 
'      SA     »> 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA - 

BLUE  CROSS  4  BLUE  SHIELD_^._. 

INSURANa  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT -...- - 

FOOO  POLCY  aNTER ;iu,-.;ii " 

PHARMAaUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

US  BUSINESS  &  INDUSTRIAL  COUNOL^  ™„,,v  Dr.~-,i-- 

CITY  Of  ROSEWELL,  NM,  TOWN  Of  WRIGHTSWLLEBEACH,  NC.._. 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

AMERK^AN  EXPRESS  CO  — 

STANDARD  Oil  CO  iOHIOi  

LIBERTY  LOBBY  

NATIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNWN     ^      .„,„,., ^   .^.u„„  ^r  rnMMflW  Of'TW' 
KAPLAN  RUSSIN  S  VECCHI     FOR    AMLRIlAN   JiAMBER  Of  COMMIRU  l»  IIK 

KEe'fe*'Snv'''fOr''aM[RICAN  family  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO) 

THEKEtFtCC     FOR  COROAGf  INStiTUTF     

KEFE  COMPANY    FOR  WfSTlNGHOUSf  ElECTRK:  CORP) 

UNITED  FRESH  IRUH  &  VEGETABJ  ASSN  

ENVIRONMENIA.  ^X>  INSTITUTE - 


25.00577 

Mfle 

"io,obo"do 


5500 

■64:75 
287.32 


25,005.n 

iio:a 


300.00 

51.50 


4,500.00 
1,78845 


A    ■  ;">    A,i      S  A 

W    tt'.iN        A 

"      SA    AC"  N    ■  iS   > 

,      -i,^.-     SA     »•■  ■   AA;,"'S' 

•  •..     •     SA   AAjH:S    •  > 

,AS,A  »,•    S  A    AA.M'N 

j.yy,  »*•  as:     lA   •■ 


;■■  •  CHiCAGbiL  60603.. 
AAi-NGTON  DC  26065 


.-1(16 


M    •    NA  WASHINGTON  CIC ■26636. 


■'nw   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

'.  SI  A  •'«>  s-  ,:;66 - 

■  SA  *A.SHis.-.i^  DC  20016 

..j-,*-  MAC!  A.'IANORU^VA  22310 — 

MiAjl   ':'    AR.'Sl"*.   .*   ?2?02 -.. 

SA  AAShiN'/'iN  y. : y/ii 

WASHlNbTON  X 


AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  A^'fl'l^    — -A^v/Si-iCT'M'iMS'' 

AMERK>N  FUR  INDUSTRY   INC,  FUR  CONSERVATION  WSt  Of  MBI. 
l  FOOO  MARKHING  INSTITUTE 
1  NATK)NAl  aUB  ASSOQATION 

TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  INC  

WILDERNESS  SOOETY  

i  FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE - - 

COLUMBIA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES  INC — 

COUNTY  Of  SUFFa*  NEW  YOR»      .  

I  GROKRY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERCA  INC 

INTERNATKJNAl  PAPER  CC' 


2.50000 
6.100.00 
1.50000 
1,004  40 
279.14 


70.00 
29.15 


53589 
■7^:02 


5.500.00 

12.627.00 

200.00 


401.92 
"TJKOJiO 


IMS! 

JEANNi 
K  ►•  • 
E  .  •- 


;.*■ 


'^HlEFER  j'bOYER    1776  I  ST     Nw' WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


'AA.  >•    >     t   -. 
■   MA,^A..H,; 


:'■■     '■•    s*  WA:,hiNGI0N  DC  20036 
Arf'Si.    SA  ACH:Si,iONDC  20036  . 

SA  AAi-iNu-'lN  l»:  20036  


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

ROBERT  F  WIL.  :FOR  caORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL^  raiRUMJ . 

LOCKHEED  CORPORATION  

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS  

AMERK^N  HUMANE  ASSOQATION  ^ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  TITLE  X,  VESSll  UNANONG 

CROWlEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES — - 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP  -^ - 

HIGHWAv  users  fed  for  safe-'  i  MOBILITY 

GTE  '■.f^INT  .^JMMUNCAIIONS  'DRPORATION 


12.629.00 


40.00 


2,500.00 
1,05846 


2.400.00 

100.00 

8,60376 


26,484.75 
4.500.00 


1.22111 


468H7 

3.00 

3.534  77 

8.829.67 

2,129.11 

29518 


31194 


CONGKtSSIUNAL  RtCORD— HOUSE 
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PfTHI  M  lAfflt.  S30  mt  ST    a  WASMIHCTOII  DC  TVKl  

JMKS  N  UME.  sum  420  1700  Nlw  lAMt'XiV'  •.<¥!    <(*  urtSHMCTON  DC  70036 
Od 

Oo  

Do 
(fICMTON  *    UMC 

'  '^''vfir   WHO 
•n.jui      ^K-ji 

CHAiC.,'      ■<      H^IH    k 

i:iL\in  -    «*v!i«i 


0*."   ' 

HA*''   It 

MX"!'   - 

lift,!-    ■< 


•^rt..i 


141   »« 


J?"!  m  siwn  w*  »io4o  «»«h»<gio»i  or  ?ooos _..„ 

'.•iihTCui  AVlltu  im  »<     *«..^iNi  ■  m  X  ?003*.- _._ 

■■'    ■''««'(  tSLMO  «VJKllf  I*  ««..Mi>«-  *    •    •TOM         _, 

■li;.-    J''      ■      ■.    ii(*  ■oJuf.Miti  1,1    N*  «t  MinctM  DC  ?D036., 

■'(!■■'<»  AH.J1IN1  ■  *    ■ 
vn,i.f  ■■■■      e..      .   .    JkCflA«ttHIUCA9M14..~L„ 

■if     iw   »  ,<   «».a<.'»    *i  ji  /OOOS  

NiA  •'*»  »rf!    1*  **.j<iNGIOII  DC  ?0006  " 


'"IN 


■       1<*    *H.  H"<l    ■    * 

;■<:■■■''»•»■■  ,4s  1  *, 


««5 
'    tW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?COM.. 

*a:>MINGION  DC  ?(K»3     

■<«  WASHINGTON  DC  ?000J 


I*  *A^niNCION  DC  20036 


STUAki  «  ;t*ib  iuiit  im,'  :■): . 

Oo 
lltia  IKHOSf  i  CHAdlfS  ?1  [»  ■■*      .-■ 

Do  _„ 

WTHlfiN  M   IMIHAN    lO.'i  CONNfaiCUT  AVI     NW    »;00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

THOIUS  IIN'ON  I      1 700  «  STR{f  T  NW  #  1  ?04  WASHINGTON  K  20006  ._..- 

CRAIG  USM.  PO  BOX  2120  HOUSTON  TX  ;;2i2  _  ^ 

ESTMtR  LBS   n?  14IH  STUtfTNW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 "™" 

OAWO  A  iiiviN  sunt  600  1001  ::ir  ^'  "<w  Washington  DC  zmi 

R0e»IT  w  long  1920  N  ST    NW  *«..c>ir-  f.   r  ,'0OJ6  

tOTO  DAY  i  lOTO   1120  20TH  $1    s»  HKjr.m:  m  DC  20036         ..  __„_„™___" 

CHA«l(SI4  lOVflfSS   162!iLSTR(''    i*  *^.h>'.;-^»,  X  20036 

WIUIAM  F   lUOtAH  S«    PO  BOX      ■    .'i^ .."<««  ->».■■  .«  23455 

JOHN  C  ITNCH   1615  H  smtfT  NW  *«.f.iN.  ■  *i    .      ■  • :  „ 

WttS  lYON    31'  Mil"    ."H-A   »,!'.,  I       .HA.ji'*       n.         -.11 


CHARliS  MAGUMT 
PfTTR  T  MANGION) 

Mir «     M<« 

CMAl-':  ,■      ■     MAK"  > 
PA'B«.J  MAK«: 


:'16 
'004 


•,    1,;     ^.  *!.  ..  ^     J,  oc  20002 
.•    "  **  ,-      N  DC  20036 

:     1A  *AJ1:.'n,:„^  jc  20036 

CHAlMtRS  rt  MADOUIS  itid  »UU»  »b  rAtiS  CHJdCH  «A  22041     

Do 
FRfD  I  MADIIN  W    1800  X  STRff  "iw  WA<:t'"tf"^  '«    '0006 


>A    iHi 


A'-- 


1 


)005  

634  SOUTH  ARtlNGION  W  22a2_ 


pfGCY  L  MARTIN  ;;;  uth  strji 

THOMAS  A  MARTIN  1600  S  UDS  - 
KM  G  MASSfY  PO  BOX  J29J  WA5,f  s 
IIM  HATMESON  3P  PfNNSnvANU  i, 
RICHARO  0  MATHIAS  SUIT!  901  i-- 

-Arf'-        MATTHEWS  SUITE  W 

JM  ■        MAURY  SUIT!  402  1821 

M«.i;       :«30RATI0N  Of  AMERICA.  ■ 

M  WESlEY  MCAO(N,  SUITl  424  1155  iilM  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

Oo  

DOUGLAS  E  MCAILISTER   1970  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _ 

A  R  MCCAKMON   liNNESSff  RAILROAD  ASSN  501  UNION  STREET   #506  NASHWLU  W  imt 
WW  OfFOS  «  8  C  MCCANOIESS   1  'O;  H  ST    NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 


*>.MINCTON  DC  20003    _. 

1*  *4.WltfCTC»l  3C  :tl036 

■>*  *»  "Si     <>   ■     i)J6 ....„, 

"♦-•.HA,"  ;   •!,  .   .    !  .'~^~1 


Do    

Do ..„ 

Oo 

*«F"  *  MrrAR*"""!  " ' 

i»\Vn  -  . 

iHS        Mi:Jr    -■      A' 

N'    IN      1  ,  . 

M.  HA:      1    *.  ,■      A1 

N-    WA  N 

'  y.s        «*       «W^  ( 

--»  SN'    '     ,AS  A 

MA.  ANN'    M    :  •-¥<   '■ 

■«  ^N    ■    ,A1 

"I  U  22709 

'«  412  FIRST  STRtn  S(  #50  WASHINGTON  DC  70003        . 

A,iA.sni  'S;sfi 

*A.n¥'  «,  .  '0003  ■"!"""""'"" Zi 

s  *   *A     •.      N  K  200O4 ~Z.~I!."I"'!li 

•:••"*         *        :■-<*■■■     .-■:  ,;•,,:     1*  AA.,.-!,S:.:3N  K  20006 „ 

*<■'.      I*:".*.       :.i;  HtNNSYL»ANlA  AVENUE    5(  WASHINGTON  OC  20003    „.    . 

A.w.        «*(*>',   901  N  WASHINGION  ST  AtEXANORUVA  22134 

A.is..A  ,  Mt^nNIS   105O  IMONIAS  lEFIERVi  ■'!"■•   -(W  WASHINGTON  DC  TOMT 

CHRtSIOfWER  C  MCG8ATH  NEW  YORK  SIAII    '  -       m     wNCU  551  FIRH  A«NUt.  M  hi'iiw''«jiiii')(Y  ldi)t 

PMIl  A  MCMANEY.  11  DUPONI  OROE.  NW  *A,,.  is.   ,'0036 

«»OWl  R  MCUOO,  0*VIS  t  MCUOO  499  SOUIH  UAnlm  SI .  SW  VMSHMGTON  XWlZZZI-ZZl:^^ .. 

Do        

Do         

Oo  " 

MOMIR  aEMN  XONDUROS  COWET  SINGIETARIT  PORIER  i  am.1.  1155  ISTM  St,  NW  WASHINGION  X  70005 

Do 

WHS  A  MtWERSON  PO  BOX  1160  KANSAS  OTY  AS  66112        

ROBERT  MCVCWR  2001  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  77702.„  '1Z.LZ    '  '" 

JOSEPH  f   MEADOW   MOO  BAITIMORI  AVENUE  COILEGE  PAR*  MO  70740 '  .'""  

FRANCIS  X  WANE*   1825  EYE  ilREEI  HW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .'""'~'"''~''~'~"'".r'' 

NANINE  MEIHUOHN    1625  L  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  ^ 

HARaO!   MESIROW  JlOUPONiaRat   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036 ~ ~~.     """""""'"" 


Oo 


WtlllAM  M  MfTHENITIS,  1200  ONE  MAIN  PLAa  DALLAS  IX  75750 

MTHfRINE  *   MEYER  SUIT!  m  7000  P  STRffT  Iw  W«;,hiNCTON  K  7003i6' 

lAHtS  G  MICHAUX,       •   ■«i*  HAMi-r.-  A.",  .    ■,*    »:'()  WASHINGTON  K  70038  

FRfD  MIllAP   ii;  PfSN  •  .AHA  ».".  .      .*A->      >.   t  20003  

■lURiCHEVWlES  ,.HW:;.<!„  »t  v  ,- 1    as  ^  a.  1 5TH  STIUI.  NW  IMSHMGiai  K  2MH!! 

DAW)  H  MIUER  900  i/IH  SIREfl   s*  m  .■  S'     •,    .      ,x« 

JOHN  R  MII.ER   1/50  MIDLAND  BUI.,  (N,    ,;,:an.    .    :i;15  ~""" 

JOStPH  S  INtUR.  19  3«>  SI .  Nt  WfcmiNbiuN  UL  i\mi         ..  Z ZZ 

Do       

Do         -"""  • 

Do  ™ 

PAUL  I  MILlfR  8000  SEARS  lOWtR  CHICAGO  II  60606 


RCHARO  1   MILlfR   I'OO  NORTH  MOOR!  'T  ARLINGTON  V*  27709   '  

INNNtVAN    •*.tA,!    H    (VwA,  AM.-M    ■      «,« :  ■   • '  MAIL,  rS  'WO  IIINNUfttS  iiw  554(»'" 

JOHN  .H  wwAr-As   -        .   -MiAiA.    ...,^.*,    ■.,.     s*  WASHINGTON  DC  2000/ 

EU2A6i'H  „  tuMi^        ,.  i,i«  ,  *,  1,1    ,A  Av.niSi,:jN  DC  70006 

ClRAi.       «*»'■  '.■•>,      I',     AA_,,.  •,,     ,N  X  20036  " 


■HGTONDC  20016 

■^'T   N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20036'".' 

1*  *A..M.«n,;ijN  OC  20001 


lYlf       *»•- 

lA, 

IWttRI  E  MOSS  SUITE  500  1899  I  ' 
MOSS.  MCGFE  t  BELLMON   122  C  S< 

Do 

Do 

MUOGf  ROSE  GUTHRIE  AliXANDER  i  ftRNOON  7121  K  STRffT  NW  WASHiNDON'OC  TOM/' 
AlBll'  •    «lil,ll    B  aiwntwMi      J'       ~    .     MA-NAV    wi    ,1154 

lANNl    MA*!    m,K"--       -        M*.;A  f-,',,  '        A,.      SA     .  AASHINGION  DC  70036"" 

<nwK*\  ■    l«JK^n^y     •■-       ,    ,■     iiw    ,     ;    aa,hNi  '  *    <_      ,  .,t 
HAROU)  0  MUTM.  1600  WILSON  BlVO    miOOC  ARIINGION  <A  22209 


..^... 


Cii<lo»(r/Clnl 


Rkw. 


f  I2W*^il'*'' 


F1(KN(K  f»  IH(  (ARTH 

CI^KA/   Mt6">llllll  fXCHANGt 
NA-«»iA.  «  'AM  cnilNOl 

SiXMA.!    nK-M    f.^^'^  'X   '■A:T'K»«nA. 

Wl    ■■•"!    :  "  *    .l*"*''-    A..  ,n 
FL'iiT    1 


A..„S     •» 


l>r(!B'»iMt'iA,  .'!!<■  K     •  ;[ 

AM!  ■'"AH  H\  iAW  I    A.N  ~Z. ~      """■■■■!■_.!"!" 

NA'"*iA,  ^'''  '  A.Ji  »  Ami.      "".,."..  T...  ~"1"~J 

l*'-'teu     A«- 

HA  ■».A    A.,  ■.    4    ■  MHINGHtATINCOMllNCCONTRAinOis'^r 

A*l:''«Jk.1  .A,  A...H 


-iV 


r  AGENTS  OF  mOKK  MC... 
.'HCORP „ „ 

--Kl  . 


.  *     .  ^  S 


*P 


NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  POlia  OilGAMZATIOI6_ 
IMIDTAI  Arn    V  NViriRYIKN „ 

tn-,     MAT  ■  V,     .*,,«'  _', 

6,    ■     "-,    ■■  ■     •     •■!ID        "1' 

tiN.-A      ■     ,     ■-  

|i '  .-^    ji  ,-A¥  .,   .  X     INC      

iti,  • 

MAX 
NA   ■ 

J(»-x 
M 

(, 

On.s-.Ji  .,  j»  ,!«C 

UNION  lEXAS  PETRaEUM  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  W  REALTORS 

STAN-iAr  "r.  "nmPANY  (Ohio) 

AM'-  -AX  Mxxf,  CONGRESS 

a*'  X'XA 

AM--'.>x 

Al.-.-,  :S 

C     X       ■' 

fX.  ."  XM-  S 

M!  ■  ■ 

V(fc    M-       1 

NA"    Si      ' 

Ol  A  W 

UX 

Al.rx    ■       * 

Ch     -s 

BAX-.AM-- 

NA'  XA  A 
AJK'-  AX  . 
Oil  X..  M 
(X. -    XM    X 


2,99176  . 


u.n 


4.4t;M 
415,00 


17S43 

"4.i4598 


AiN  COMPAMY 

'  STATE  COUNTY i'mmofiiiimwiK'.'. 

*SSN  _ 

iNC  .„. 

•IXCY  INSTITUH „...._. ™. 

*.  GO  INC 

AK  RnAiiERs  OF  (uftSofZZZZZZI 

*.'JU)EMY  CAMPAJGN  


•l   ^'^t'AX'l'" 


•iRS„ 


•ism.. 


'iCt  INSTITUTI,. 


PAX  .iM;-  ^,x  i»'.«LD  AIRWAYS.  K.. 

NAIKJNAI  OCiAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE  


I  G  BOSWtLL  CO 

SUFtMA  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERICA 

AMf-'.AX  VNsr  XNGRISS 

CLA        -,■,    -  A 

Ml       -    ■,    .  ■■■■  •  '(B  MVNiriPAlS 

IRAx  JW  .    ,1      ».■►;•    X 

rSAX  .AW  ■    ,'    X  ■-*:■       . 

TRAX  .AM 

AW'-    ,,■-•. 

M!   :mx 

SIW„o 


AANd  OGir,.. 


'  J^'  S  INC 

m  IFOR 'DMJjtsi^:''iidiiii''iHni 

ENVIRONMINIAI  POlia  INSTITUTF     

HNiAANOwiinN  INC  .!.„.; l.LZZLZZ.. 


) 


EN 


'■yrr 


^' 


AM- 


"TO 

■  iCY  INSTITUTt 

-   AN  FLORISTS  

X  ,tR  TRAFFIC  ASSN.. 

■  JM  INST 
■    LACHERS        

•  CROP  INSURERS.. 

•  TRADE 
'r-jRTERS  ASSN 

UNIULj  [|jG  PRODUCERS 
AIRCO  INC 

G£N£RAL  MIllS  - 

MISSOURI  ARKANSAS  BASINS  FIOOC  CONTROl  I  OONSERVATiON  JUSil "ZZl 

WXLSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO 

UNITED  ACTION  (OR  ANIMALS  INC 

MINI2   LEVIN   COHN   FERRIS  ttOVSKY   AND  POPfO  (FOR   SfCURITItS  INDUSTRY 

ASSNj 
AMFRK^N  FED  OF  STAT!  COUNn  t  MUNOPAl  EMPIOYEES 
IHIICH  MCHOSI  I  CHARIES  I  FOR  fOSS  LAUNCH  t  TUG  COMPANY  FOSS  AlASM 

LINE) 
WFSTERN  PIONEER  INC 

STRASeURCER  1  PRIQ  (FOR  OAllAS/FT  WORTH  RtGWNAl.  AIRPORT  BOARD) """ 
PUBIW   m.'ix   'IT 


41S.0O 

17750 

t3J4<J0 

500.00 

40.00 

5,91700 

9.241  00 

moo 

350.00 

iM'n 

2.45000 

11000 

5.13555 

(.40424 

'2L50bd6 

744 

liOOOO 

25000 

1.25000 

1.00000 

2.no.oo 


54140 
5,00000 


36904 

7,09567 
IMOO 


10700 
'00 


III) 

i'isb'dd 
21200 


FID'-A 
!N.  . 
Wf- 
ChA 

SIAX    ,', 

ASS.< 
0  K 
P»" 
WT     ■■ 
INV-     ' 
BOEX, 


■")R!S  INC 
■  I  ICY  INSTITUTE 
■X    ONES*  ACRAN. 

AX  HANK  NA 

"iMIfl 


■  ADS.. 


x;H,s;«iti  AiSOOATCN , 

«  >1  ASSN  OF  AM!RICA  INC. 


NATIONAI  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN _ „  _ 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERia  

AMERICAN  FED  OF  lEACHERS  ~     '" 

FORESIGHT  iNf  !fO«  CONSORTIUM  OF  SOOAl  SOENCt  ASSNS') "' 

FORf      •■    X         1.    .  ■  '  lY  FOR  AMERK>N  ARCHAfOlOGY) 
AMI-   AX  XA     .,■.    .,  ,  ,  ./:(5  CO 

NA'I'XS     -AX>:-      A     .X 


NA'i'Xi     :>ww  X 

M''"XA,    .'IkA,      'I 

BASIN  M   ■-'     ■  A 
OlGIIAi  10  -MX 
INDEPINWX    -AX. 
SfRVia  EMt-iv,. 


■•Id  FOUNDATION 
'■MINT  i  FINANa  CORP 

"^RAIIVE  

■fcATION 

,    'CIATION  OF  AMEliCA.... 

uNlON  AFLOO „ 


AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OFtRATORS  INC 


7J00AI 

4lJ»475 
100,2455' 

unto 
'"'jw'iio 

75136 


177  JC 
2.50000 

1.00000 

iuo'iso 

1,156.00 

■■■■■ui.i» 

12S.00 
150,00 


1.90000 


10,324  00 
5.147  50 


3,3)000 

imiiii 

404.70 

5JI502 

50000 

"4<SMIM 


lOOLOO 


2.inoo 

1.500  00 

5.00000 

11,83047 

1000 

100  00 

9  639  00 

4,046  73 

30,000  00 

3.00000 

'"4.'6oob6" 


liSOJO 

LOOftoe 


33151 
450  00 


75000 
12600 


3,84592 
1466' 


9700 
20800 


47500 


5.56591 

20.'67  51 

1.64180 

422iS 


2500 


S4J4 

■"44'62 

88  30 
550  93 


1.102,31 


146,40 
29,91 
(006 


7000 


1X356 
3500 

i28M 


(050 


Xorember  7.  19S-) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOLSE 


31195 


Oiganijation  w  InOwOml  Fibng 


[m(*)yef/Cli«it 


PAUL  I  MY!R   1150  I'TH  ST    NW.  IIIH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
l^AlIt*  MYiK  IR    PO  BOX  95385  ATLANTA  _GA  3034; 


,t  NANA 
XA'A     » 
XA'I'iNA, 
XA^mNA. 
XA'i  INA. 


XA'i  !NA, 
XA'mNA, 
XA'i  »1A 
NA"f»lA, 


XI'. 
XA^t 
XA'. 
XA'r 
Xt'' 
XA'' 
Sf' 

XA'I 

XA'' 

XA' 

XI" 

XA' 

XA' 

XA' 

X!' 

XA 

X! 


Do 
Oo 


■*'M'  • 
MAk  JV 
V    '.A 


•   N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  

X-   'I    '  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

H  ■■  .H'lkM    1424  K  51    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005..^.. 

...      7- J  us    IblH  i  M  STS    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  700M 

,  .;i  1024-A  1625  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

,4X.'   roc  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10166        ■  .,^,'^"- 

,    A  ami;  A  i.  ■■,!,•,•  .'■:'  'Jt'^  5AIVA0OR  EL  SALVADOR  

ii,    ,,'",'*  *'"'"x! A 'mAMI'^,h''b'  A.I    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2W36 

,_   ■',.,;         X       '     N'    AA.>,N    '  IX  ">'   :"'"  

■^■■'a',*"  '  M/^jThSi "■'»/'  ^N.  A^.,- XGTON  OC'TOOMI"""' 
T'  ; V'iAtiil  IN(  'lOi'l  STREET  NW  SUITE  906  WASHINGTON  OC  2IW3',,^-- 
,x.>,   .4M  INWSIRIES  MnjMlSSO  K  STRtET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70006..- 


X'   M. 

A.  X, 


I.  XI  A 


X     "    A" 

.'X      .'MM 
MM  A  .A  N 
MM   X  '■ 

'y:'t£!i^i^FiSt^V%  VERM^IT  AVENuCnw:  ,.710-*«iiGFdN 


AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO,  1NC„ 

FORFST  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 

CHARTER  OIL  CO 


Recevts 


LxpentliR! 


'MM 


lA.".    A 
A.>,'l> 


i-n,  -ICAL  NURSES  PO  BOX  11038  DURHAM  NC  27703^ 

SUIT!  1204  1701  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

s    ,.  'i;.      -''KSI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      ,_  ^ -_;■■•■ 
>M>AI&N   SUIT!  409  110  MARYLAND  AVE     N!  WASHINGTON  OC  20002., 

,\     ZrJ'^lXX^^il^'  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036;.:: 

rA'-;;'  ci%"R^  r.^riKrL  wASHiNGTON'K'76036':: 

■ ::  a4'1^8^K^  'ST^ofS  VA  72.9.:::= 

IH  STRttT.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 — 


NEEa°°CATOR » Ass6ciAtt's:(K:ioM"'i7TO''siwn.'^^  ^^■ 

Do _ :"':::::;::::::::::::: 

Do  :::l"Z'!::"~:.-. ~z'7--7Z7Z7Z'7' 

x.„,^f«4PANY  INC  SUIT!  4101100  1 7TH  STREET  NW  WASIINGTW"i)C"if6036'. 

rx.ar?!!;5;.''^iTfiV840iqU^^^  


J-'   <' 


A       AM  ■ 
X   .:,AX  M    '    ► 
S  .stl^it       MA 
M    ..j'-i'X  X 
X  'k'H'A   ■ 


,H"X       1 
AMAX 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVi    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
N  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036  —-^ji-^jj^v 

•JJIT!' '30  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

'.  A,i    S  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55407 _^^.,,^_ 

X   ■    -ftijAD  SIREET   i;TH  Ft  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

I.'  .      ■,»':  WASHINGTON  OC  20024   _    .,....._ 

,.1',  ,^  'I    :    •  M      "■'■.■'     XA   AAiniX.'   .X   > 

Z',u     ..    '•    •"      'N'    '""MA..     ^.,-    XA   *l^-.f'N,.'  >X  >.       ■-■  ' 

'"'":„,'.■■  'iV  A.'^'^A  p7  AA..rx 'indcmok:'.::: 

■'':^:^^^^^:^X'^'":^m  ^^yJ^^a^Sgton  w 

,.'  -a"    NOVELLI   3012  CAMBRIDGE  PU«.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2006',.: -.- 

.*v.k  .,  -AXXAX     ^9  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 


NJ  07632 ... 


'wECE:  CATOR  J  ASSOOATIS  INC   (fOR    ASSbOATICIN'  W'm^^^ 

NFFO^CATOr's  «SOC»TtS  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  VINTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN) 

W  a  WW  I  I^TIS:  INC  iFOfi  SMAli  BL«g  UNITED) 

JSSOCIATION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  tmpPMWaNTlRS 

NMCNAL  ASSN  Of  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS      

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  iNAOCOi 

NATKINAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATION  

SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITET  -*™ — ■" — 

SOUTHEASTIRN  LUMBfB  MANUiACTURiFfS  ASSN  lSU«A) 

GOVERNMENT  Of  EL  SAlVAOOfi ~- 

AMERON  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN _ 

WILOtRNtSS  SOOETY  

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS     -^.^.    ^ 

BRAZIUAN  SUGAR  i  ALCOHOL  IKSTlTlTt  „.,- 

MWNtSrANS  FOR  PEACE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA ---••••• 

CONSOliDATED  RAIL  CORPORATON':: 


MTWEEN  C«n  oVlIVAN  8229  BOON!  8LVD  VIENNA  VA  22180  

Km  H  OFTEN   1730MST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036    

ChVeS  J  MASIN  8i0    8IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       

iv%^(rniFlANI25  BROAD  STREET   39TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 — 

Tl^F^STy:    7  Ky1v«LA  AVENUE  NW..SHi^^^^^^  

UW  OFFiaSOF  JOS!  SUIT!  610  "01  14TH  S     na  AAS^No'ON  K20005         -... 

OfWAin  r    PADOOft  I,  "OVANV    Jt'A  K   ORAat  BUAl,    0  .3t  lUUiUN  «  I131U3 

CFrTmiAST  S   :  .    -t.;-   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

rMRDPAUL"N«*    Alt.•i■^    .AMBERLAIN  174)  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE 

SaK  P»*/  "NX-.  .AN;A  AVI    5f   WASHINGTON  DC  20(X)3 

uT     m*  XI  A  mAM^'-'R!  «.■•    N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JUDY  E   PARF  X  A    .      ,^^       ^^  ^  ,  AASHiNGTON  DC  20004 -. 

AA'jH'X''/  IX  ■.».    .IJ''-'  

.  '  nxxi'Vi'  A,'iN_'   NA  AASHINGTON  X  2003(6. 
M'        (■  


NW  WASHINGTON  'K"20d06'.Z.... 


SARA  LYNN  fAR«i'         -  ' 
RENEE  PARSONS  530  /IH  %' 
KENTON  H  PAnii,  3150  SPRIN 
PfABOOY.  LAMBERT  1  M1Y!RS   ..   ^    , 
FRANK  PEOOUEX.  5201  AUTH  W»»  ^'J^^.".*^'' 

^P«^NsSi'RIGHTs'aimR"l34Tco!lNEaia-  M    NV.  AASHINGTON  K  20036  .j^...^..j;^..--.-vr^- ,„,p^,  PRQTTS-AN'  HOSPITAL  ASSN. 

KRira  WW  CWLMN  S  PINCO  P  C  ,  1 140  CONNtCTOI  AVENUE,  NW.  #400  WASHINGION  X  20036...............       ^^^^^^j,  ^^j^,,  RtsOURCtS,  INC 


PJOFK  SEAFOOD  PROKSSORS  ASSN      :::: _ 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  A^.  InC _ - - 

WILDERNESS  soarrt    - — 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN,  WC 

COOK  INLET  REGION.  INC 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LANDS - 

PAOflC  POTOMAC  SERVICES  — 

COKSOUDATED  RAIL  CORPOfiATIOti  _^ 

CoShTTEE  FOR  TITLE  Xi  VESSEL  flWJWNG^.A-^', 

OKBY  S  HANNAH  ifOR  WANG  LABORATORIES  MC) 
mn  CW«PAN>  (fW  WtSTINGHOUSt  EUCTRK  CORP), 

COMBINED  INSURANO  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA      

30U&HiPT>   DAWWNS  STRAND  6  YOST 

,iHMA«i  BROTHERS  KUHN  LOtB  WC - 

NATKINAL  SECURITY  «  RfTIREMENT  PROGRAM - 

NATIONAI  COMMITTEE  TOPJOOR  PEOPLE        

INSURANa  tCONOMKS  SOaEPr  Of  AMERICA  — 

NATIOHAl  R!>  IElEpmON!  ASSN 

Gil  TtUNfl  INC  

OWta  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC 

AMERICAN  E)aWSS  CO 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY - 

PUERTO  PKXi  MAYORS  ASSN    — 

SERV0  ■MP'.OvltS  IN*.  iJNION  AR-CIO.  CIC — 

RI'AI.  BAKERS  ASSN  

(NVIRONMENIA.  POlO  INSTITUTE     ■-^-■■r;^ 

NA'IONAi  ASSN  y  RETIRtC  FEDERAL  EJBWBS. 

•M  RSSEARCI-  *.  CTION  CENTER  

iRiiNK  0*  '"!  SAP'H  - 

NA'IONAi  AUDK'VlSuA.  ASSN   INC    

NA^IONA.  MASS.  RSTAI.iNO  INSTITUTE 

SLAEARSRS  IN-[RKAT10NAi  UNION       

HAWAIIAN  SU&Aff.AMiRS    ASSN       ~ 


6,62507 
'4,36419 

li6JG63,33 


3.797,00 
1.014,00 

■  iieijo" 

(9.415.00 

903,50 

15.45261 

45.795,00 

2WI.00 

6758 

60.097  51 

97.(3400 

mm 

~  "2  JW','50 
57,204.(9 
31.416ilD 

imK} 

1.500  00 
1,700,00 
1,400,00 
200,00 
25000 
1.500,00 
1.70000 

imoo 

i'.7'sii,M" 

724  06 
30,00 

490Jio 

3'JGiO.OO 


"i'sooo 


SSUO 

"96.'766:i'6 

"ssiiijii 

2,63000 
6.5(141 

''li.mn 

47.971,00 

69632 

15,45261 

2.0(1,00 

2.000,00 

i'.mit 

127.1(7,69 
1.11395 

126,06393 
31,41600 

67000 

1,500  00 

1,20000 

670  OO 

200  00 

25000 

1,50000 

1,700  00 

1,800  00 


3300 

3W 

908  33 

304  30 


12.53100 

9.264  21 

160  26 

2,72190 

494  89 

3390 


1,000,00 

35.00000 

4.54000 

"itobo'do 

1.9(000 

i'.od6','66 

2.666.00 

iM'» 


Do 

Fimiim  I  PERRET  II     1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  .. 
•Sfn  rP^SCH  342    STONEYBRAE  DR1V!  (ALLS  CHURCH  VA  22044 
S?^»M  PETTY  SUITE  702  IMl  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.,, 
Ril^  Sl    1  DOW)  12(K)  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036,. 
Do - 


Do.. 

Oe.. 

Do,., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Bl.. 

Oi. 

Oi- 

Bl- 

Do 

Oc 


[ttUG>M      *':  PfNNSYlVANlA  A.'iNUE    NW  *ASHINL"JN  OC  .'MO* 

SOHAi:  L   PVESSlf!   BUM  k  HASH  lOIb  18TW  ST    NW    0iA  HK:M\f*^'J^  i^  -  -'^^c        —..... 


Ik 


1J34.X 


MKwi'i  A  POUNG.1926'NSt:'NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


SIMBINED  HEATH  RESOURaS,  INC 

SAMARl'AN  HEALTH  SEE^O  

AMERtAN  PSVCHlA'Rn:  ASSN         

NORIHROf  CORPO((»!K:iN  ^„  ^--- — 

inVeRNA'IONA.  ASSN  Of  DRILLING  CONTRACTORS - 

ASPEN  SY^'EMS  CO((POtiA^K)N  

'X»MMUNiT>  PSY31IATPK:  CENTERS 

BUN  i  BRADSmS'  COPf  

GENSNTE'CH  

GENERAL  TIRE  t.  RUBBEF  XiMPAN<   ^,^„„r^m- 
IN[)iP!NOEN'  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SUPFIIERS  COONOL. 

INFECTIOUS  DISIASES  SOaETY  0*  AMERICA   „.■.„■■;•" 

INTERNATIONAL  FUTURES  EXCHANGE     BERMUDA)  LID 

INTl)  HOLDINGS    BERMUDA    l"l  -^ - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  0*  CASUAL^'  i  SURETY  AGENTS 

NATIONAL  musk;  PUBLISHERS  ASSN        

PHARMACEUTICAl  MANUEACTURSRS  ASSN    

SATEl.ITE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  

WESTERN  FARMERS  E.E'r'RK  COOPERATIVE 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  

AIR  'RANSRORT  ASSN  0*  AMIRK/  

AMERKJW  NEWSPAPER  fJB.lSMERS  ASSN     

TWIN  COAS'S  NSWSPAPEF   INC  

VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  MINING  3)NGRESS 


5.000,00 
32000 
2(616 

9.67200 

■  1.372(66' 

2,96592 

322  50 

3,00000 

30000 

2'.0«I06 
625  00 
62500 

1.78389 


2.406ra 

"M57,i4 
1.750.00 


'i:491-69 

""kkTh 
ttYs 


800 

64  25 

7500 

369  79 

1880 

800 

800 

60948 


4.609« 


"13,025,15 
10,137,(5 

■2.'5o6.bo 


406.91 
3,000.00 


)44J0 


jwiStiT.:_ 
losrr 


20JI0 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


31196 
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OrtMuatm  V  MMulUv 


urr  KWfUNa.  sjo  ;th  st  s(  Washington  k  20003 

CAiia  Aia  (wiw,  suin  1 101  isi? « si  m  wasmingtoh  oc  20O3«    . 

tSXm  W  PORIfR.  sum  r-  :  t.-  liW  h*«IPWIB[  i,t    svk  WASHINCTOH  OC  20036 


PMiHfii  sffGtR  ooami!  t  wMi- 

HOKUI  I   PMn.  101  fIRSI  SvlNli!   **,   .-AM  (HA 
KRRYC  fWTCHfn  SUITl  /SO  iM    *!Siii«.in  J,' 
PWJttT  ADVISORY  GROUP   1 0.'9  ««'**•  ».i     sa 
RAGM  t  MASON.  900  17T«  ST ,  NW  WAjHIfft^IDfi  j 
Qo _ _. 


1*  *a:.minCIOH  oc  20036 


••■NGION  DC  20015 

A^INGT0MK?000S.. 


(fflptoiKt/aent 


k.. 
h.. 
Bi- 
te.. 

Do 
Do 


RICHARD  W  RAHN.  1615  H  SI.  KW  WASHINCTOtt  DC  20062 

[(  ;j-...  ^1    ..i,|,    530  ;rHSI    S(   *A,HSi  '  'N  :.       "03  

W        -iv   I  ■'  sunt  503  18:    ■    ■    lA  *«"  Si 'W  K  20006 ™ 

RWits:  ,a.VA..  PO  BOX  2J691  WA:,MiNi.;v;N  ,x,  .\,v;,4  

ROBiRI  A  RAWA.  sum  8C  1016  IblH  SIRIH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 
KUffs  ovj  ■>■    1"-  '   -u  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
fll-       ■'••-•..  v.!ST«l(NI  BIDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RUii"!  V  AM.  s  J,    NC ,  600  HARYLAND  AVI  ,SW  R«l  500  WASHINGTON  DC  20560 ... 

RtCUKWNO  m\.m\m  «iSN  Of  A*ltR,  INC  M«  SfVENIH  AVfNUt   9TH  Ft  NfW  rO«W  NY  lOIOt „ 

lOSfPH  M  Rf fS  SUITE  505  1625  MASSACHUSfnS  AVTNUf   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

Do 

Do  _ 

GtO«a  E   RfNAULT  2108  YAlt  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 Z. 

RESfARCHXOTTRtlL  INC  PO  BOX  1500  SOtdERVIUf  N)  08876 

RtSfRVE  OfFClRS  ASSN  Of  THE  US  1  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 

AUSTIN  T  RHOAOS,  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  J  RHUOV   1625  K  STREET  NW   #908  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

R  PAUl  RICHARD.  1  DUPONT  ORaE   NW  SUITE  3/0  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. 

AUN  K  RICHARDS.  1709  NEW  rORK  AVENUE   VW   fW'  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     


105.. 

X  20006... 

06 , 


WHN  G  RICHARDSON,  2774  NORTH  HUES  OR  .■ 

)UOY  HOtl  RIOOIE,  6630  W  BROAD  STREE'  -      v  ■. 

SIERI  f  RIEPMA.  Sl'ITf  :'^.''4*  IP?'  i  ',T    v*  a-.     ■ 

PHILIIP  W  RIVERS  ■'"<'<  •  .:n  -  •■  ■•       ■.* 

RIR  INDUSTRIES  It*  -   ■>•  .      a  v      ^ 

ROBERT  ROACH  3;      INN.'... '.NJ  ■,:      .A'.N.    S  „■„  ..„j 

ROGtRS  i  wttis  ih:  H  sisee;  m  **i«iN0KA  ix  .iwoo , '"""""' 

BRua  N  ROGERS   1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  :00 16  I 

lACH  ROILINS   1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „"„' 

BURT  ROSEN.  I '00  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WIILIAM  C  RC»JNTRfE  SUIU  600  1001  2?N0  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037  .  .      . 

EUGENE  E   ROWAN.  1156  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

TOBI  1  R02fN.  388  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GIORIA  CATANEO  RUOtlAN  SUITE  801  444  N  CAPITOl  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200dU 

CHRISTINE  ANNE  RUSSELL   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 „ 

VINONT  )  RYAN   300  INDEPENDENCE  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  .    . 

DAVIO  I  SAOO,  1825  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 
V  ALARlC  SAMPLE  IR    1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20066        7 
WIILIAM  SAAIUEl.  1  ?30  «  ST    NW  SUITE  1101  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


lAMES  0  SANTIM.  JONIS  JONIS  B(U  ClOSi  1  BROWN.  CMtD  1110  VtRIIONT  AVJENUt.  NW.'fiim  IMMNGnM  DC 
20005 

Oo  

Do ■;;;; " 

Da _ ZlZZliJZ^"Z'.'.Z..."Z. 

HARaO  A  SOWilB(»iKil.'W50  NEW  YORK  AVE   WASHINGTONOClflflOi      "ZZZ'71 

lEROME  D  SCHAlliR.  1101  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5  . 

fOREST  S  SCHMELING.  1515  WILSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

MAR«  I  SCHNEIDER   1001  22NO  STREET  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

WIILIAM  B  SCHUIT2  SUITE  700  2000  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  H  SCHUYLER   15TH  I  M  ST5    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ELI7A8fIH  NASH  SCHWARI2.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSI YN  VA  22209 

HARRY  K  SCHWARI2   1800  M  ST    NW  SUITE  400  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  f   SCHWENSiN.  415  2N0  SI    NE  SUITE  TOO  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

MICHAEl  scon   1901  PfNNSYlVAHIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

H  MICHAEL  SEMIER  806  niH  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SEVEN  MONTHS  StSSWN  FOR  CONGRESS.  3306  YELL0WP1NE  lERRAa  AUSTIN  TK  78757.. 

aiVf  SEYMOUR.  PO  BOX  2511  1010  MILAM  Rtt   1657  B  HOUSTON  TX  '7001 

RICHARD  N  SHAROOO.  501  SJWARO  SO    S(  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

XARtN  DOlMAICH  SHAW  SUITE  920  1800  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006      „ 

SHAW  PIHMAN  POnS  i  TROWBRIDGE   1800  M  SI    NW  #90OS  WASHINGTON  OC  20096!" 

tONATHAN  R  SHtlNER  410  FIRST  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NELSON  I  SHIELDS  810  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

RUSSELL  L  SHIPLEY  IR     1430  X  ST    NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SHIPLEY  SMOAX  i  HENRY  SUITE  820  910  I'TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

FLETCHfR  SHIVES   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  ATLANTA  GA  30305  Z'Zl 

RICHARD  G  SHOUP  SUITE  500  SOUTH  1120  20TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003t..  ." 

SIERRA  CLUB.  530  BUSH  SI  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

STEPHEN  SIlBXiR.  1625  t  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WIUIAM  G  SIMI'SON.  SUITE  424  1155  15TM  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2«)B' 7 

Do  

Do  

Do  

RICHARD  L  SINNOn  (  CO.  SUITE  306  2021  X  51    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006'.".' 

STEPHEN  L  SXAROON  IR     1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
AMY  SAilBRED   1901  PfNNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

scon  suAR  ;ooi  Connecticut  avenue  nw  #'>io  Washington  oc  20036 

SI  SOMMER  J  ASSOCIATES  INC    1129  WORIHINGION  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200 1's" 
scon  L  SlESINCER  SUITE  804  1101  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
SLURRY  IRANSfWI  ASSN  490  I  ENFANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW  SUITE  3210  WASHINGTON  X  20024. .. 
DOUGLAS  I  SMITH  S  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  704  1200  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  K  J«M 1 

Oo 

Do  -• 

DAVID  S  SMITH.  IJOl  PENNSYLVANW  AVE    NW  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DOUGLAS  I  SMITH.  SUITE  '04  1200  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

LEIGH  SNELL.  510  C  SI  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

RANDALL  D  SNOOGRASS   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006      ZZZ^Z'Z 

SNYDER  (  BALL  ASSOCS  INC.  SUITE  1610  UOO  H  Mnc*f  S'   ARIINGTON  VA  22209 

SOIAR  LOSSY  SUITE  510  1001  CONNECTOJI  A.-    na  Ar.  v  s  nf  ?0036       

TERRY  SOPHER.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    N*  a-     •.      v    •  - "~ 

CHARLES  E  SOUIHWO   1627  X  STREET  NW    ..        *■      s      ^    .     0006 

SPfOALIY  EQUIPMENT  MARMI  ASSN.  1154(  •       ;      n  ' •     WhiUIER  CA  906« " 

WHN  f   SPEfR  IB    888  16ni  STREET  NW  *A     s      ^    .      mi06  

SRtSER  XRAUSE  *  MAOOU.  1216  16IH  ST .  -i*  *»_■,.  .N  DC  20036  


FRIENDS  Of  IHE  EARTH 

WItDtlFE  lEGBlAIIVE  FUND  Of  AMERICA  

NA'i.'NA,    •■•A'       ;<N.  ■  _____ 

BA«i>i-    .\ .  s  •  k     ..   s   ^viZ'Z- 

MECHANICAL  CONTHACIORS  ASSN  OF  UO.  MC" 


AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO _ 

MCHTEl  CORP  „_; 

CURTSSWRIGHI  CORP     

GOVERNMENT  Of  BERMUO* 

GULF  Oil  CORP  

NATIONAL  BULX  CARRIERS.  MC _ 

R  I  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

SU'tAltO  INDUSTRSS.  INC 

SfCURITV  PAOnC  LEASING  CORPORATION 


Rta<« 


S( 
<;•  V 

Ci.;M 
f|.'.s 
AM'. 
Ai     ... 

NA     s;    -    -... 
NOfdiiln  5^  "."HI 
HAWAIIAN  SUGAf 


HAIL  BANX 

-  CO  4  MILLER  REDWOOD  00 Z 

"MERCE  Of  THE  US    . 
.«RIH 
^    >  ClA'KlflfO  SCHOOl  Ellfidrt£S„.;ZZ 

;.'>'>■.'■■  •■•■-sTuncs 

VMS  Ni  <«IC  DEVELOPMOIT Z 

KJN  

S  

S ' 


H£EFE  COMPANY  (FOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE).. 
OCITA  DENTAL  PIANS  ASSOCIATION 


UPIAN  RUSSIN  (FOR  AMER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMtRCE  OF  DM  'ffiP) 
AMERMN  ENERGY  PRODUCTS  INC  


miERNATIONAl  ASSN  OF  IC(  CRtAM  WRS  1  NU  MD  FOUNOATM.. 

CWITION  FOR  LEGAL  SERViaS  INC        

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  LAW  SCHOOLS _ '" 

BLUE  CROSS  i  BLUE  SHIELD  

GEORGIA  POWER  CO  _ 

LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANO  CORP 


6.00290 
3,42100 

'mn'oo 

S34.00 


i.ooo.se 

26.064.St 
3.000.00 
4.00000 
4.500.00 


txpHidrtms 


20,010.00 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MARGARWi  MFOB 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY __ 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POtlCY  INSHIUTL 

KRRILL  LYNCH  t  CO         _ „  _ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP    

OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSN  8  NATKMAl  EDUCATION  ASSN .. 

Pfl2ER  INC 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO) 

)  C  PENNEY  CO  INC 

MnRNAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  O  CREAM  MFRS  I  MILX  INO  FOUNOAIKM.'. 

»NI  MARITIME  CONGRESS  _ 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  IHE  US. ."...'—__" 

LIBERTY  LOBBY  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICAMS... 
WIIOFRNESS  SOOEIY 
NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPLOYEES  UNION.. 
GREENS  CREEX  ONI  VENTURE 


lORIMAR  PRODUCTIONS        

NATIONAL  lOUR  ASSN  _      _ 

NORANOA  EXPLORATION  INC.™. 

NORANDA  MINING  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

MINNESOTA  MINING  J  MANUFACTURING  CO 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN        

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO) 

PUBLIC  CITI2EN  INC  

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUUKRS  OF  TME  U 1 . 

BOEING  COItfANY  

IOSCO  CORPORATION 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  WHUT  GROWERS 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY  

MIGRANT  LEGAL  ACTION  PROGRAM.  MC..._ 


3M.0O 
IM*M 
3,756.67 
5,45112 

363.00 
2.120.00 
6,92304 
1,000.00 

45000 

"5.964.33 
1,250.00 
1.500.00 
5.00000 


1,929J1 

"ii'mist 


20040 
45700 

33300 


900 


1.97481 


25500 
16.21200 


1.215.00 

ra'a 

"'2r5ao.oo 
._..___.. 

..___- 


lENNECO  INC  _ 

CHEMICAL  WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC 

BANXAMERICA  CORPORATION 

ALTAIR  AIRLINES  INC 

CONSaiOATED  EOISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORit.  INC.. 

HANDGUN  CONTROl.  INC 

NATIONAL  CANOY  WHOIESAIERS  ASSN,  INC  ..._ 

STEAOMAN  SECURITY  CORPORATION  ..._ „. 

W8N0  RADIO  AND  WIKM  RADIO      

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  

UNION  PAOfC  CORPORATION _ 


AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  t  MUMCM.  EMnOVEES 

FIRST  MISSISSIPPI  CORPORATION 

MISSISSIPPI  POWER  t  LIGHT  COMPANY 

I R  SCRI8NER  ENTERPRISES 

STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  ZZZZZ!.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
WILDERNESS  SOOETY 
SOIAR  LOBBY 
NORTHROP  CORP 
NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 


3.00000 

31585 
8.732  00 
6.00000 

4500  00 
6.75000 
3.75000 
3.75000 
11.657  88 
10,00000 
1,10000 
37500 
2,00000 


1050 

■5,451.12 
8500 


19560 

472  98 

5.904  33 

20  70 

1650 


22,22881 
53102 


2121 

7.818  54 

50682 

15127 

12.81449 


2.794  00 
■"i.'i3244 


IMIOO 

imn 

3.281  25 

1.55099 

55.00 


3JM,;S 

iiioa 


51259 
3,15000 


INSIIIUIE  Of  SIGNAa  RESEARCH „'  

NATONAl  ELECTRIC  SIGN  ASSN  ..._ ,  

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  

MARTIN  BECK  4  SMnn 

DOUGLAS  I  SMITH  t,  ASSOCUHS  (FOR  AMERICAN  SIGN  I  MOCATOR  CORP);! 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT   .     _        _ 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY  _         

DSP  INC  ""■■'"■" 


WlDERNfSS  SOCIETY., 
FlUOR  CORPORATION 


MTERNATIONAl  ASSN  Of  «  CREAM  MFRS  I  MIU  MD  fOUNOATOi; 
MRS  VERA  C  aEMENTE  ET  AL 


14397 
2,85000 
245,68474 
12,50814 
2,00000 
2,00000 
2M0A) 
4.00000 

7,73706 

77063 
3,403.12 
1.50000 

""ii'M'ii 


325.00 
7S0i42 

'73'?ifi'iif 

2.496,19 
I5,OOOM 


35000 
15  05 


1,41120 

1,841  77 

1.697  46 

2695 


215  70 
24000 
167  33 
2500 


97790 


225 

1200 

570.00 


1.500.03 


96025 

245,68474 

30103 


800 

"imoo 


S%74 

"5j».'03 
"'2;tS9.'N 


November  7.  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


31197 


O'gioiulio'i  Of  IndivKhjai  Filing 


tmployH/Cliefii 


Recewts 


txpeiKtlures 


.N  -.N  .«  22202 

IS     "  A4i;5 

NA  Ai  .HiNGTON  OC  20016 


PHILIP  SPESER.  5070  MACARTHUR  BLVO .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016,.. 

WARXSOUILLACl.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVEN-.     i  aa  -  s  ."N  X — 
ROBERT  P  ST  LOUIS.  2550  M  ST    NW.  #. ,    a;,  -  s      s  .'   . 

ME'VINf   ST«H     Si""   '«'"  !'■"  I'"!"''  "•     •'•      "*'    ''-^ 

'•i.K'kK  '".  '■     -      "  :.'"'■  '- 

-H'.MA'.  .-    L'AN-   S      -       A  ,.     S    N  t 

A       tV  «l    SIEUt    .I'uu  llu";n  Mjuivl  .ji    Ki/Ji.lN  .*.  i2Z09^ — . 

■^•N  412  FIRST  STREET.  St.  #301  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

SIEPTOt  &  JOHNSON  chartered;  1250  OONNEDICUTAVErNWWASi^^ 

MiCHWL  t  STEWARD.  7957  REVtNNAiANt  ^iNGFitLO' w'22i'53~Z;r.::i;;: I- 

JOHN)  STOOIER.  1110  VtRMONT  AVENUE   na  *' 
JACK  MARX  STOIIER,  SUITE  5O0  1319  F  S't-     s. 
RICHARD  BOYLt  STORtY  1-^ "  ^-^"'A'^  "'   -- 
SIRASBURCER  &  PRICE  '.'■       s;  vis  •  ^  ■  -' 
ROGtfi  J  STROH.  727  N  Ai  -  N  '  s      -:•    ^  ■ 
BEL  B  STRONBERG.  Ui'     .     wi-  •  a  -  '.   " 
EUGENE  F   STURGEON,  16.     --  •-  ■-'-  '■■>   '' 
MAROARtT  COX  7j:IIV»N     ■      •■■         n  a    « 
M  '  ..;         y/V'  .   ss  ■  ,is  i  ;,■ 


■  N  >"  .'0005 _.._ 

.  -N  ■  V  K200O4„„ 

,£  

•■  f5YiO...,„„ 

-  A  VA  22314 

.«  22102 

"    6037  

AASHINGTON  DC  20006 

fti-rN'/iN  r  :~ooo6 


FORESIGHT  INC  (FOR  CONSORTIUM  Of  SOQAL  SCItNCE  ASSNS).. 
FORESIGHT  INC  (FOR  SOOETY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY)  ... 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTL 

CONGOIEUM  CORPORATION _ 

MOTORCYCLE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  ....„ 


FEDtRAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN _. _.. 

BOEING  COMPANY .^j~^~ 

FORO  AEROSPACE  i  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP — 

GA  TfCHNOLOGItS,  INC  

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS _ _ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PtNSION  &  WELFARE  PLANS,  INC._ 

EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSN   

INTERNATIONAL  PAPtR  CC  

PUGET  SOUND  POWER  S  LIGHT  CO - 

VITRO  ENGINEERING  CORP 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  __ 

FOOD  RESEARCH  J  ACTION  CENTER _ 

INTfRNATIONAl  MILITARY  CLUB  tXtCUUVtS  ASSN 

DA  J-  ~  W-.r-  pr^lONAl  AIRPORT  BOARD...._ _ 

UN-r-   c;r.  :i^-  ,,  ,'tGEIABLE  ASSN - 

JP',    s"-    ■:     :.   AMiRICA     — 

N  :---A-  .'  .'Its  SERVICE  CO _ 

c-,,-    -.i'  "K  AMERICA  INC _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


s;  A  -AV:'> 

AAi-iN 


REAVE  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 
.■jNOC  20006 


SWIDLER  BERLII.  I  STRELOW,  OHIO ,  1000  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST 

Do 

Do  

SCOn*  SWIRLING,  SUITE  VsfiilOWRiWTAVEN^^ 

CHRISTOPHER  U  SYLVESH "'""  """"  "'  """ 

I  MICHAEL  SZA2.  6415  ' 


iiw'iii'SOO  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 , 


TARGET  INC  ,  6612  OWEN 
PAUL  M  lENOLER  UK  . 
TENNESSEE  HOME  MEDICA 
TEXASGULF  INC  HIGH  R  : 
CRAIG  G  THIBAUDtAU  :. 
BOVD  THOMPSON  SUITE 
A      iV 


COURT  MatAN  VA  22101 ., 
;-SjFltLOVA  22150 

s   ,.■  -i56f 


AASHINGTON  DC  20005 

5  0  BOX  23130  KNOXVILIE  TN  37933 


ASSOCIATION  OF  BUSINESS  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EQUITY „ 

COUNCIL  Of  INDUSTRIAl  BOILER  OWNERS 

INDUSTRIAL  OIL  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP - _ 

AIRCO,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT „ 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS 

TWENTIETH  CENTURYFOX  FILM  CORP ..... .;_^.. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSOC. 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONStRVANa  DISTRICT 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  Of  SOMALIA 

PAUL  lENDLER  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR.  SOUTHEASTERN  EXPORTEC')'" 


ff.w  aC-.n-'jN  DC  20036 


tMPSON    i'ji'i  ^.NNtL    -        . 

..  v:     s   .  s-  i  FLORY   1920  N  ST    NW.  # TO  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

.L  -:.    PO  BOX  184  YALE  OK  74085 - 

•-   .V  :  ■   '•    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005   

.,A  .       .     \   ■■•  .6THST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ ~ 

-  s     .     s      .      .  ss^  »LVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

«SS'^Ptrr:^^Sl^r^^3§Jfc;s;bEM 

r^'ISiS'^^^vZT^ 

■■        UDELL   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~- 

■.   v:    '  UN15   ;?!»  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250.. 


9000 

500.00 

■ijii66'.'d6' 

27828 

1.000.00 

1.180.12 

300.00 

375.00 

'iiMn 

L39745 

10189 
10189 
60281 
95077 

"  "SOOJO" 

looin 

'■"■ 70.M 

13.750.00 

_ 

MC.. 


NATIONAl  IBIIESTONE  MST.  MC.     ...,__..., 
mmM  MEOKAL  OWE  6  REVIEW  ASSN... 

lEAR  SIEGIER,  MC 

GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO 


■■ :!^^S^^^ammTMW-mmm. 

ZZZZ WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

PROJECT  ADVISORY  GROUP 

MANVILLf  CORP 

.      PETRO-LEWIS  CORPORATION 

REGIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY  — 

_.„  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 

'"  !_..._..  WILDERNESS  SOOETY — 

_     AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 


"AilAS  TX  75250 ......■■•• 

N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 

N'  Sui'T  319  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  

-s  ■    SA    n   ■''  MILWAUKEE  Wl  53202 


NA 


-    .A'.  ,!..xNl,;..-    - 
.   MNCt    .050  i/lM  SI 
v'tMMAS   1920  N  STREP   ' 
.^svfi"    1899  L  ST    NA 
-      ..  -  ;<ENEURS  INC 

BERNHARO  i  w 


N  A   'I'tNUf 

;-      1036 

:■  :jD36. 

j^  .jC36 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006„. 


STRASBURGER  S  PRCE  (FOR  OALIAS/FT  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARDi 
SIRASBURGER  i  PRO  (FOR  DALlAS,n  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOAROj. 


1.71796 

"mm 


362.00 
3.690.00 

■'3.487.M" 
2.91554 
1.55000 
6.000.00 
2.500.00 


6J42.11 

■226.81 


79.15 

"iiiii 

30583 


6,00000 
152.48 


UftlT     lUT  

NATl6HALEI«l6YEE^BE«FlfS^iHSiI', 

BOEING  COMPANY 

ARMCO,  INC 

PAOFIC  GAS  i  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

VEHNERS  S  CO  (FOR  KOCH  INDUSTRIES) . 


^'  ''■"*^w^#non*^S™  Dc\m36 LABOR  INDUSTRv  COALITION  FOR  INTl  TRADE 

NW.  #1100  WASHINblUN  UL  2UU« _       I  ^'SJru,.,c  ciLC/riituT  I  oomTmvF  »<^ 


DAVIL  vIENIA.  5:0  C  ST    NE  WAShinlKin  if.  iwvi    

DENNC  C  VIERRA.  VIERRA  ASSOOAIES  INC  1150  i7tHStiim,^HW.#M7WAS^^ 

RONVWSia*P.323^PENMvANlAAVE.SEW*^^^  

VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RHAILERS  OF  AMERICA.  1319  F  ST .  NW  #700  W«HINGTON  DC  20004 - 

MARfW  irtIN  GfllHMAN   1835  X  ST    NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

!S  twK  INC  1100  i7tH  stREET,  KW,  #804  w«HiNCTON  DC  20036 •••:_:;;;;;■"-•;-" 

otZZZZ^ZZZZZZZZZZ..^ — •- — -"ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

oi)'ZZ.'.ZZZZZ"ZZ.'~ZZZZ!.Z'~^ — ~ 

Do — zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz. 

SARAH^L  WAGONER  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STRtP:  NW  WASHINGtbN"a'2066'7" : 

mo.  SaKrS  ROSS  1300  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 .^..........^^^.^. 

ELFAtW  WAITERS  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20663.';.'Z"Z.7_ 

am:-  aas'-   -•  ■  N  WASHINGTON  S'   A^'ir.ANr.i'iA  VA  22314 — - 

...    At.     ■.         >P1T0lSTRtn    J  At  ,->..■  A  DC  20003 

^j-fi"  t  WATXINS   1909XSTRtn  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTOn'OC  20006 -- 

CLARKE  R  WATSON,  515  CLARKSON  STREET  DfN.-    "   ■      •    .. 
WAn  TIEDER  KIILIAH  4  HOFFAR   1742  R  STRii"   na  At.^s.    N 
ANDREW  "   WtRftc   <ar,  jiosi  STREET.  NW,  /t.    At,- N     iK  ,i 
WFBS':-      -tMi..-   t  N  ■,  -.AN    1747  PENNSY..ANI*  A.I     NA    « 
PAULA^'"'''        ■■     .    ,J6MASSACHUSir:  ».'N;j[   V  AA.. 
THEOOORt  (   Wtiit    :B>/t  MASSACHUSmS  AVE".  ■    NA  AAShiNu.jN  J. 
STANLEY  A  WEISS  SUITE  401  21  DUPONT  CIR^.i 
WILLIAM  B  WELSH   1625151    NW  WASHINC; 'N 

WSH^n'   *-'nV.a1'>^-  On'':.'*'^*V'''''    nia  -AMiV.;AVE.:^NWWASHWGT0NOC  20036.,.. 

I0S£F>H       *l    'Afll.    ...1     .'NN  .'ATr.N  '" A'.    .*-'>'. .t   ''   •   .^3.... 

STEPHEN  »   AMi..fR   530  7IH  STRttT,  St  WA.'."N  .'  .N  >      - 

DONALD  '   whit:    :ii6  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  :>      ■ 

WHITE  FINt  4  VIRVILLE  SUITE  302  1156  15Tf;'    na  At^^n 

ALTON  W  WHITEHOUSEIR  J750MIOIANOBL»      .:.i-^N.  3H  44.15 

MARSHALL  E  WHiTENTON  SUITE  600  1001  22n: 

WICXWIRE   LEWIS  GOLDMARK  4  SCHORR  50C  MA-NAk. 


HORSEMEN  S  BENEVOLENT  4  PROTECTIVE  ASSN 

NATIONAl  ASSN  0'  yiO'  MANAGEMENT  

MASSACHUSE"-^  bf   -SANSPOP'A-lON  AUTHORITY..,. 
METROPOLITAN  -RANSPOC't'ON  A.'HOP'^     

Niagara  frontier  :rans^.'R"i'.>  t.--'.RTY 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSf^.t'iON  :;':•'  


Gl'ANA  AlRWArS  CORP 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN  ■"—.-—• 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTIttCIORS.  MC 

BURNS  4  ROE   INC  ._. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROU 

ESYSIEMS  - 

JARTRAN  INC        

lANIHAU  CORPORATIONS... 


1.906.79 
19200 

■ji.'boooo' 

1,00000 
3,00000 
58176 
20000 
437  50 
437  50 
2,092.54 

"TMin 
"T,mii 

2,855.00 


6.40 


1900 
378  51 
4950 


35000 
3.450  OO 
3.92500 
9.164.33 
4.961.50 
8,881.27 


437  50 
2.59679 


33545 
1.653.94 


X  20009 ., 

:jooi 

.     AA.'." 


NA  AA  ."  NGTON  DC  20036.. 


.N   ,t   . 

*   ..AMi' 


IK  DC  20006... 


LONG  ISLAND  TRUS'  COMPANY - 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  Of  AMERICA 
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The  Senaie  mft  at  10  a,m  and  was 
called  t&  order  by  the  Honorable 
Jame.s    Ahdnor.    a    Senator    from    the 

State  of  South  Dakota, 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halver-son,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Let  u.s  pray 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  tor 
thev  shall  see  God.-Matthew  5;  8, 

Holy  Father,  the  Bible  and  experi- 
ence leach  that  purity  is  power— impu- 
rity is  impotence.  Like  sand  in  machin- 
ery—like water  in  gasoline— impurity 
clogs  the  machinery— dilutes  the 
energy.  Our  permissive  culture  deludes 
us,  treating  morality  as  archaic,  dc- 
.spite  the  fact  that  many  in  power  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  deception. 

Gracious  God.  preserve  us  from  the 
tragic  waste  of  good  men  and  women- 
strong  men  and  women- trading  m 
long-term  power  for  temporary  mora! 
detours  Save  us.  Lord,  from  the  debili- 
tating cvcle  of  self-accusation  and 
Kuilt  which  follow  such  adventure. 
Strengthen  us  against  seductive  influ- 
ences which  would  lead  us  to  sacrifice 
a  position  of  public  power  for  private 
impurity.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
\irtue  incarnate  we  pray.  Amen. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  at  not  later  than  10;30  a.m..  at 
which  time  the  Bumpers  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  question.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  120  minutes,  divid- 
ed 80  minutes  and  40  minutes  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  that 
amendment.  Rollcall  votes  will  not 
occur  prior  to  2:45  p.m..  and  any  roll- 
call  votes  that  are  ordered  prior  to 
that  time  will  begin  at  2:45  p.m.  and 
occur  in  sequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  today  to  be  a 
long  day  and  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  that.  As  a  practical  matter, 
we  must  do  all  of  the  amendments 
that  are  to  be  offered  to  Defense  ap- 
propriations before  we  finish  this  day 
because  under  the  order  tomorrow 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
binary  gas  amendment  and  to 
Tower  add-on  amendment,  which 
leave  verv  little  time  on  Tuesday 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  iMr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

r  S  Sknate. 
Frksidcnt  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D  C.  Sovember  7.  1983. 
To  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provi.sion.s  of  rule  I.  section  3  ol 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  James  Abdnor.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Strom  Thurmond, 
frrsident  pro  tempore. 

Mr  ABDNOR  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


will 
the 
the 
will 
for 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr   BAKER   I  thank  the  Chair. 


Members"  to  offer  their  amendments. 
When  the  hour  of  6  p.m.  arrives,  the 
Senate  will  begin  voting  on  the  pend- 
ing question,  if  there  is  one.  and 
amendments  that  have  not  been  of- 
fered may  be  then  voted  on  but  cannot 
be  debated.  In  order  to  avoid  that 
problem.  I  urge  and  encourage  Mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  floor  today  and 
offer  their  amendments.  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  today  long 
enough  to  accommodate  those  Sena- 
tors who  do  wish  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments, but  I  would  caution  them,  do 
not  wait  until  tomorrow. 

Mr,  President,  I  should  also  advise 
Senators  that  there  is  already  an  ob- 
jection noted  on  my  calendar  on  this 
side  to  the  extension  of  the  lime  for 
final  passage  tomorrow,  so  I  reiterate 
mv  admonition  to  my  colleagues  and 
friends  that  if  Senators  are  going  to 
get  amendments  offered  and  debated, 
do  it  today.  Do  not  wait  until  tomor- 
row. There  is  a  very  small  chance  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  it  tomorrow, 

Mr.  President,  this  week  is  going  to 
be  a  busy  week.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
it  will  be  the  next  to  final  week  of  this 
session.  It  is  still  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  go  out 
on  November  18.  but  before  thai  we 
have  to  do  several  important  things. 
The  debt  limit  bill  must  be  passed;  the 
continuing  resolution.  Present  author- 
ity expires  under  the  previous  continu- 
ing resolution  on  midnight,  November 
10,  which  IS  Thursday  of  this  week. 

By  the  way,  the  House  has  an- 
nounced that  they  will  not  be  in  on 
Fridav  unless  they  need  to  be  m  on 
Fridav,  the  11th,  in  order  to  complete 


action  on  the  CR  And  by  that  I  am 
sure  the  House  means  action  through 
the  Congress,  that  is,  both  Hou.ses,  the 
conference  report,  and  a  bill  reaching 
the  President's  desk  for  consideration 
and  signature. 

The  same  is  true  on  this  side.  Friday, 
November  11,  has  been  announced  as  a 
day  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session. 
It  "is  a  legal  holiday,  one  of  the  pub- 
lished legal  holidays,  and  I  know  Sena- 
tors are  depending  on  that  day.  as  am 
I  But.  Mr.  President,  with  the  CR  ex- 
piring at  midnight  on  the  10th.  which 
IS  Thursday  night,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  not  to  be  m 
session  on  Friday,  the  11th.  if  action 
on  the  CR  has  not  been  completed  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  can  and  will 
be  completed,  so  I  am  not  now  suggest- 
ing that  Senators  should  cancel  their 
plans.  I  am  simply  saying  that  is  the 
only  thing  I  know  of  at  this  moment 
that  would  keep  us  here  on  Friday.  I 
am  advised  that  the  House  will  .send  us 
the  CR  sometime  tonight, 

Mr.  President,  m  addition  to  the 
debt  limit  and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, reconciliation  has  been  reported 
and  IS  on  the  calendar  and  must  be 
dealt  with.  The  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriations  bill  we  tried  to  reach 
and  were  not  able  to.  We  will  try 
again.  Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  do 
that  m  a  relatively  brief  period  of 
time,  it  would  be  my  intention  to  forgo 
doing  Treasury-Post  Office  and  ask 
the  Senate  instead  to  consider  making 
that  appropriation  m  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  wish  that,  but  I 
see  no  alternative,  given  the  short 
time  that  we  have  remaining. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items, 
Mr  President,  that  will  be  dealt  with, 
some  that  can  be  dealt  with  this  week, 
and  perhaps  next  week,  including  a 
num.ber  of  conference  reports,  as  they 
mav  reach  us.  as  well  as  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  perhaps  FTC  au- 
thorization. Public  Buildings  Reform 
Act.  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed, an  omnibus  bill  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  perhaps,  math-sci- 
ence, and,  of  course,  the  resumption  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  which  will 
recur  as  the  unfinished  business  when 
we  complete  action  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill, 

Mr.  President.  I  make  no  secret  of 
the  goal  and  objective  of  the  leader 
ship  on  this  side.  It  is  to  try  to  finish 
everything  this  week  with  the  excep- 
tion "perhaps  of  reconciliation  and  con- 
ference reports.  That  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult. I  urge  Senators  to  consider  very 
carefully  and  very  favorably  then  the 
number"  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests that  will  be  submitted  to  them 
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1(1  facilitate  prompt  action  on  a 
number  of  important  bills  includiriK 
tlir  contiruiing  resolution 

I  hope  I  du)  not  leave  the  Civil 
Rinht.s  Commission  out  of  that  list  of 
things  to  do  this  week  It  is  the  mten 
turn  of  the  leiidership  to  call  up  the 
Hiiiise  hill,  uhiiii  i>  .III  the  calendar. 
tiir  the  reaiit  tiiir  i/;i!  inii  ul  the  Civil 
Hit;ht.s  t'oninu.sMon 

Mr  BUMPKRS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion' 

Mr   HAKKR.  I  yield. 

Mr  BUMPERS  Based  on  the  plat- 
ter which  the  niajorit.v  leader  has  for 
the  Senate  for  this  week.  I  assume  we 
can  anticipate  late  session.s.  virtually 
everv   ni^'ht    Is  that  a  fair  conclusion'' 

Mr  BAKF:R.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right  In  addition.  I  am  afraid 
we  will  have  to  have  early  mornings. 

ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  9  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY. 
WEDNESDAY.  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  omit- 
ted FYiday  from  that  request.  I  did  not 
ask  for  a  convening  hour  for  Friday 
because  I  think  we  can  complete 
action  on  this  package  before  Friday, 
the  11th.  the  Veterans'  Day  holiday 
However,  Senators  should  know  that  if 
we  have  not  finished  action  on  the  CR, 
we  will  be  in  on  Friday.  But  I  expect 
we  can  and  will  be  able  to  finish  that 
matter  before  that  time. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  great  deal, 
and  I  guess  I  have  exceeded  my  5  min- 
utes, and  I  apologize  to  the  minority 
leader  for  that,  but  I  wanted  to  outline 
the  schedule  as  I  see  it  at  this  time. 


RECOGNinON  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINCi  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


WAR  POWERS  Ri-;soi.rnoN 

RELATIVE  TO  GRENADA 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,  there  is  a 
joint  resolution  from  the  House  which 
h;us  been  read  the  first  time  I  will 
either  do  that  now.  with  the  majority 
leader's  approval  and  unanimous  con- 
sent, or  I  can  wail  until  the  close  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  time,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  do 
so. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


Ih.  At -TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  joint  resohition  will  be 
stated  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  re.solutiori  (H.J.  Res.  402)  declaring 
that  tile  War  Powers  Resolution  became  op- 
erative on  OctolxT  25.  1983.  when  United 
States  Armed  Forces  were  introduced  into 
Grenada. 

Mr  HAKF:R.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  furtiier  proceedings  on  this  matter 
at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.    The    joint     resolution    will     be 
placed  on  the  calendar 


CONChHN'.--^    liK  iARDINCr    IMf-:   AD 

.loCHNNUN' I  ON  novp:mbi;k  18 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  work  that  has  been  outlined  by 
the  majority  leader  that  we  hope  to  do 
within  the  next  few  days.  I.  too.  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  be  out 
on  Friday,  in  recognition  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  by  the  serv- 
icemen and  servicewomen  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  majority  leader  and  I  had  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  on  FYiday  relative 
to  my  concerns  about  Congress  going 
out  on  the  18lh  of  November— in  view 
of  all  the  recent  developments  around 
the  world.  The  majority  leader  and  I 
discussed  this  subject  privately  before 
it  was  raised  on  the  floor.  I  know  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  concerns  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  I  am  confident  that  he 
has  a  similar  feeling  of  some  concern. 

I  think  It  might  be  useful  to  go  into 
a  little  more  detail  about  the  kinds  of 
situations,  or  potential  situations,  that 
I  have  in  mind. 

Let  me  first  say  that  none  of  my  re- 
marks should  be  in  any  way  construed 
to  suggest  that  I  am  taking  issue  with 
the  Novemt>er  18  date,  when  we  are 
scheduled  to  go  out.  My  concern  re- 
lates to  trying  to  find  a  way  to  make 
sure  that  when  we  do  go  out  on  the 
18th.  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  recon- 
vene on  short  notice  by  our  own  lead- 
ers—not the  President— if  the  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  present  trouble 
spots  around  the  world  requires  our 
immediate  attention. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  two 
joint  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  which  deal  with  the  situ 
ation  in  Lebanon.  One  of  these  resolu 
tions.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187. 
would  repeal  the  18-month  Lebanon 
authorization.  The  other  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  190.  would 
reduce  the  18  month  period  to  3 
months. 

Several  other  joint  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  Lebanon  situation  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House.  The  two 
Senate  resolutions,  and  probably  most 
of  the  House  resolutions,  fit  under  ex 
pedited  procedure  requirements  of  the 
original  18  month  l^banon  resolution, 
meaning  that  they  must  be  considered 
by  the  relevant  committees  within  15 


days  after  they  were  introduced.  The 
committee  deadline  on  the  Senate  side 
IS  November  10  The  committee  dead- 
line on  the  House  side  appears  to  be 
November  8  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tiorus  Committee  will  be  taking  up  the 
Senate  resolutions.  I  am  told.  r)n  No- 
vember 10.  immefliately  after  hearings 
are  held  It  i.s  unrlear  what  the  House 
committee  will  be  doing  If  the  com- 
mittees in  both  Chambers  report  out 
joint  resolutions  this  week,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  problem  with 
the  Congress  completing  its  business 
on  these  resolutions  by  the  18th  How 
ever,  if  only  one  r(jmmittee  report-s  a 
joint  resolution,  and  therefore  only 
one  House  acts,  then  the  1,5  day  exf>e 
dited  procedure  clock  would  start  tick 
ing  all  o\er  again  in  the  otlier  Cham 
ber.  That  could  put  us  beyond  our 
target  date  of  November  18.  So  1  just 
want  to  make  sure  we  are  all  aware  of 
this  kind  of  problem  as  we  seek  to 
design  a  mechanism  for  going  out  on 
the  18th. 

A  similar  kind  ol  problem  could  arise 
with  respect  to  Grenada  I'nder  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  the  War  F'owers 
Resolution  was  triggered  on  the  day  of 
the  invasion,  which  was  October  25. 
That  means  that  without  statutory  au- 
thorization, those  troops  would  all 
have  to  be  out  of  Grenada  by  Decern 
ber  26.  The  only  exception  would  be 
"if  the  President  determines  and  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  un 
avoidable  military  necessity  respecting 
the  safety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  re 
quires  the  continued  use  of  such 
armed  forces  in  the  course  of  bringing 
about  a  prompt  removal  of  such 
forces.  "  If  the  President  were  to  be 
able  to  make  such  a  certification,  then 
the  troops  could  stay  for  an  additional 
30  days.  However,  if  the  President 
could  not  make  that  kind  of  certifica- 
tion, but  neverthele.ss  wanted  to  keep 
the  troops  in  Grenada  beyond  Decem- 
ber 26,  he  would  have  to  seek  an  au 
thorization  from  the  Congress.  What 
would  happen  if  the  President  needed 
to  seek  that  kind  of  an  authorization 
after  we  went  out  on  the  18th?  We 
would  have  to  be  able  to  reconvene  in 
a  hurry  in  order  to  process  his  request. 

Finally,  there  are  all  the  potential 
war  powers-type  situations  we  might 
have  to  deal  with.  What  if  .something 
totally  unanticipated  were  to  happen 
in  I/cbanon''  I  note  that  our  seapower 
IS  Krowing  there  almost  daily,  as 
though  something  might  be  in  the 
works  or  at  least  might  be  anticipated 
w  hile  Congress  is  out  of  session. 

What  if  something  should  happen  in 
El  Salvador,  or  in  Nicaragua''  How 
would  we  be  able  to  deal  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion if  we  were  unable  to  reconvene  in 
a  hurry''  I  would  hate  to  see  us  have  to 
resort  to  the  emergency  provisions  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  which  pro 
vide    that     in    certain    circumstances 


when  the  Congress  has  adiourned.  30 
percent  of  the  membership  of  "  each 
House  can  petition  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ht)use  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  to  jointly  request  the 
F^resident  to  convene  Congress.  * 

The.se  are  just  a  few  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  I  am  concerned  about  And 
although  they  might  sound  overly 
technical  or  like  lawyer  mumbo- 
uimbo  the  issue  that  is  involved  is 
\<rv  simple-in  other  words,  making 
.sure  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibility 
v.  hen  American  .servicemen  and  serv- 
icewomen are  sent  off  to  fight,  and 
sometimes  to  die.  in  foreign  lands. 

The  American  people  want  Congress 
to  be  involved  on  their  behalf  m  these 
kinds  of  situations.  That  is  what  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  is  all  about 
That  is  why  it  was  enacted,  so  that 
Congress  would  share  responsibility  in 
undeclared  wars. 

1  hope  that  these  kinds  of  situations 
may  never  come  to  pass,  but  we  must 
at  least  consider  that  they  might  come 
to  pass  and  be  ready  in  any  event.  We 
must  take  every  foreseeable  step  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to 
shoulder  our  responsibilities. 

As  I  said  before,  the  majority  leader 
understands  my  concerns,  and  I  trust 
that  we  will  be  adequately  prepared  to 
deal  with  serious  problems  which 
could  arise  during  the  next  2  months. 
I  tried  to  call  the  Speaker  on  Friday 
and  I  was  unable  to  reach  him.  The 
majority  leader  has  probably  talked 
with  him  on  this  matter,  and  I  know- 
that  the  adjournment  resolution  will 
probably  take  account  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

I  only  hope  that  it  will  be  such  a  res- 
olution as  will  serve  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  any  event  that 
might  com*'  about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
tried  to  reach  the  Speaker  who  had  al- 
ready departed  for  Massachusetts 
when  I  placed  the  call  on  Friday.  But  I 
will  talk  to  him  today,  as  I  am  sure  the 
minoritv  leader  will  as  well,  but  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier  I  do  understand 
and  appreciate  the  concerns  expre.ssed 
by  the  minority  leader  and  I  agree 
with  them. 

The  question  is  how  we  provide  an 
appropriate  response.  We  did  that 
when  we  went  out  in  August.  We  can 
improve  on  the  language  somewhat.  1 
believe.  But  I  will  discuss  that  further 
with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
Speaker,  and  I  will  have  a  further  an 
nouncement  to  make  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  the  adiournment  resolution. 
Mr     BYRD     1    thank    the    majority 

leader  .    . 

I  presume.  I  have  no  time  remaining. 

so  I  take  my  chair. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MURKOWSKI 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  is 
lo  be  recognized  now  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  to  allow  me  to 
make  one  inquiry  before  he  begins'.^ 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
provide  a  convening  time  for  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  or  just 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
dav- 
Mr   BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
maioritv  leader  yield'' 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  I  am  not  impos- 
ing on  the  time  of  the  Senator. 
Mr   MURKOWSKI.  No.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  that  no  time  will 
be    charged    against    the    Senator    be- 
cause of  this  colloquy  and  so  ask  unan- 
imous consent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VOTING  PROCEDURE  ON 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

We  have  in  the  agreement  a  lime  tor 
final  vote.  We  also  have  in  the  agree- 
ment a  provision  that  provides  for 
votes  in  sequence  on  which  rollcalls 
are  ordered. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Chair  which  of 
these  provisions  prevail:  In  the  event 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  final 
passage,  let  us  say  right  now.  would 
that  vote  come  before  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  Mr  Bumpers  is 
going  to  discuss,  or  will  it  come  at  6 
p  m  on  Tuesday?  I  think  I  know  the 
an.swer.  But  for  the  record  I  think  we 
should  have  an  opinion  expressed  by 

the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  bill  last  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  does  not  answer 
mv  question. 

Will  the  veas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage occur  before  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  about  to 
discu.ss.  which  would  rule  out  all  other 
amendments,  or  will  it  occur  with  the 
provision  for  final  passage  at  6  p.m.'' 
Would  that  not  be  the  prevailing  pro- 
vision' .,,     , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lo  me  before  the  Chair 
replies'' 
Mr   BYRD.  I  yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  interesting  point  and  one  I  suppo.se 
I  should  trv  to  guard  again.st  in  future 
requests.   But   at   this   moment   is  the 


question  resolved  by  the  fact  thai  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  were 
not  ordered  during  the  period  prior  to 
2:45  p.m.  today;  therefore.  \\  would  not 
be  covered  bv  this  order'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER-  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  point  made  by  the  minority 
leader  is  absolutely  right.  When  we  in 
the  future  stack  votes  to  occur  in  se- 
quence we  belter  except  out  the  vote 
on  final  passage.  I  appreciate  the 
point  made  by  the  minority  leader 
even  though,  a-s  I  understand  the 
Chair.  It  would  nol  affect  ihe  situa- 
tion. It  certainly  could  m  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  allow  me.  let  us  talk 
about  the  future  for  a  minute. 

Which  has  precedence,  a  provision 
that  proMdes  for  votes  in  sequence  as 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered- and  I 
am  talking  about  the  final  pas.sage— or 
the  provision  that  allows  for  final  pas- 
sage at  a  given  time'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  a  provision  providing 

for  final  passage  at  a  time  certain 

Mr   BYRD,  I  did  nol  hear  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  was  a  provision  for  final 
passage  at  a  time  certain,  that  would 
lake  priority, 
Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  let  me 
make  sure  I   understand  that    Let   us 
a-ssume  that  the  hour  of  6  p.m.  tomor- 
row has  arrived,  and  we  already  have 
the  Chairs  opinion  that  it   does  not 
apply  in  this  case,  .so  I  am  using  purely 
a  theoretical  example.  Assume  that  to- 
morrow  6  p.m.   has  arrived  and.  say. 
there  are  five  amendments  that  have 
not    yet    been    debated    but    Members 
wish  to— no.  Let  me  strike  that.  The 
onlv    thing    that     would    apply    here 
would  be  the  2:45  p.m.  vole  this  after- 
noon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  BAKER.  Let  us  assume  the  time 
of  2:45  p.m.  has  arrived  and  that  there 
are  five  amendments  on  which  rollcall 
votes  have  been  ordered.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  they  would  be 
voted  on  in  .sequence  but  since  there  is 
a  lime  certain  on  the  following  day  for 
final  passage  that  vole  would  not  be 
affected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  not  a  lime  certain  for 
final  passage,  just  an  agreement  to 
vote  no  later  than  6  p.m. 

Mr,    BYRD       No    later'    makes    it 
worst- 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  looking  at  the 
order   now    and   the   last    sentence   is 
Ordered.  That  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage occur  ...  no  later  than  6  p  m.  on 
Tuesday.  " 
So  a  vote  is  ordered  on  final  passage. 
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Tht'  ACTING  PRF-SIDENT  pro  tt-m 
pore  Yos.  a  vote  is  ordered  but  not  at 
6  p  rn   IS  the  point  I  made. 

Mr      BAKER       I      understand     the 
Chair   It  IS  not  later  than  6  p  m. 

But  the  point  raised  by  tlie  minority 
leader,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is 
that  there  is  a  jeopardy  involved  in 
stacking  votes  to  occur  in  .sequence 
unle.ss  we  except  out  final  passage. 
Mr  MYRI)  Exactly. 
Mr  MAKER  While  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  that  here,  since  it  will  not 
apply  here,  it  is  a  caution  that  should 
be  observed  in  the  future.  I  believe 
that  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  that 
made,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  point 
and  one  I  certainly  agree  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  we  need  to  protect. 

Mr  HYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader 

Will  the  majority  leader  allow  me 
just  a  moment  further  so  we  might  be 
on  guard  in  the  future  in  cases  of 
stacking  votes?  An  individual  could 
conceivably— of  course,  in  this  in- 
stance we  are  protected  because  we 
have  outlined  every  amendment  that 
can  be  offered  — but  were  that  not  the 
fact,  someone  could  come  on  the  floor 
and  call  up  a  War  Powers  Resolution, 
which  I  might  support,  or  which  I 
might  not.  and  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it.  and  then  we  are  locked  in  to  vote 
on  it  with  stacked  votes  occurring 
before  and  after,  and  with  no  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  think  of  a  dozen 
situations  like  that  that  could  happen. 
Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  ob- 
servation   and    concern    expressed    by 
the  minority  leader  and  I  will  even  be 
bold  enough  to  ask  him  to  collaborate 
with  me  in  designing  a  new  strategy  to 
avoid  that 
Mr   BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  letting  us 
cover  this  point. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  still  further? 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  on  the 
same  conditions  that  it  is  not  charged 
against  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  on  conditions  he  permit 
me  to  yield,  yes.  I  yield. 

Mr  BtlMPERS  Mr  President,  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  as  I 
look  at  it  here,  says  that  at  no  later 
than  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business. 
And  It  IS  now  10:30  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  15  minutes.  Perhaps 
the  Chair  could  advise  me  who  is  going 
to  prevail  here?  Are  we  going  to  begin 
the  Bumpers  amendment  at  10:30  or 
are  we  going  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  speak  for  1.5  minutes,  in  which 
event  will  I  be  accorded  the  additional 
15  minutes? 

Mr    BAKER    Mr    President,  we  are 
getting  off  to  a  good  start  on  Monday. 
The  Senator  is  very  right    Mr    Presi- 
dent, the  easiest  way  to  resolve  that.  I 
believe,  is  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 


which  I  now  do.  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fart  that  the  hour  of  1(130  am 
has  arrived,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
be  recognized  now  to  execute  the  spe 
cial  order  in  his  fa\or.  at  the  conclu 
sion  of  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
which  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  recog- 
nized to  proceed  without  diminishing 
the  time  accorded  him  under  the  order 
previously  entered. 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader 

The  ACTING  PRI':SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

MI'RKOWSKI 

The  ACTINC;  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  reassure  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas that  I  will  not  be  taking  the 
entire  15  minutes.  It  will  probably  be 
close  to  6  minutes. 


EXPORTING  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  state- 
ments on  the  issue  of  crude  oil  ex- 
ports. It  seems  that  misinformation 
abounds  on  the  subject  in  Congress, 
and  today.  I  would  like  to  once  more 
share  my  thoughts  and  perspective  on 
this  issue. 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  lines  of 
thought  among  opponents  of  oil 
export.  The  first,  and  with  justifiable 
concern,  are  the  special  and  narrow  in- 
terests of  the  maritime  industry.  They 
are.  obviously,  concerned  with  their  in- 
vestments and  their  jobs.  The  .second 
concern,  and  more  important  one,  re- 
lates to  a  clear  understanding  of 
today's  world  oil  market  and  how  the 
United  States  interacts  within  this 
market. 

In  advocating  crude  oil  exporLs  I  do 
not  seek  to  jeopardize  the  livelihood  of 
any  industry.  However,  I  find  it  out 
right  ambiguous  that  in  this  period  of 
high  budget  deficit.s,  we  continue  to 
forego  the  collection  of  billions  of  dol 
lars  of  revenues  and  instead  transfer 
this  money  to  our  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  main- 
tenance of  a  U.S.  merchant  marine  ca- 
pable of  responding  quickly  to  a  na- 
tional emergency.  I  also  believe  that 
investments  made  in  good  faith  under 
the  law  should  not  be  compromised. 
However,  unlike  those  opposed  to  ex- 
ports, I  firmly  believe  that  exporting 
oil  and  maintaining  a  credible  U.S. 
merchant  marine  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive goals.  My  propo.sal,  which  I  will 
be  sharing  with  my  colleagues  soon, 
will  only  allow  a  limited  amount  of  oil 
to    be    exported    and    all    in    U.S. -flag 


tankers.  This  approach  should  not 
affect  the  emergeius  preparedne.s-s  of 
our  merchant  marine  nor  shouhi  it 
jeopardize  maritime  investments 

The  other  objection  to  crude  oil  ex- 
ports that  I  hear  all  too  often  is  "Why 
export  crude  oil  when  we  are  still  de- 
pendent upon  imports''"  In  response  to 
that,  is  it  not  only  fair  to  ask  why  the 
United  States,  today,  exports  petrole- 
um products  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  its 
imports?  The  answer  is  simple  Allow- 
ing free  exports  and  imports  of  petro- 
leum products  best  serves  the  interests 
of  consumers  by  letting  the  free 
market  allocate  the  resource  in  the 
most  efficient  and  cost  competitive 
manner.  For  example,  while  we  import 
petroleum  products  on  one  coast  at 
about  725,000  barrels  per  day,  we 
export  excess  supplies  on  the  other 
coast  at  about  670.000  barrels  per  day. 
If  we  restricted  the  export  of  petrole 
um  product  like  we  do  crude.  I  imagine 
that  surpluses  in  one  region  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported to  other  areas  in  the  United 
States,  creating  an  inefficiency  in  allo- 
cation and  a  windfall  for  the  tanker 
companies  employed  to  transport  the 
petroleum  product. 

So.  while  we  recognize  that  the  free 
marketplace  is  the  most  efficient  allo- 
cator for  petroleum  products,  we  still 
insist  that  crude  oil  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  that  the  United  States  can 
isolate  it,self  from  the  world  oil 
market.  The  penalty  for  this  type  of 
thinking  results  in  lost  tax  revenues  of 
at  least  $640  million  annually  and  pos- 
sibly $10  billion  over  the  next  decade 
in  foregone  bonus  and  royalty  oil  pay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Treasury 

While  the  starved  Federal  Treasury 
foregoes  the  opportunity  to  bolster  its 
reserves,  others  oppo.sed  to  export 
maintain  that  Ahuskan  produced  oil  is 
cheaper  than  imported  oil.  This  is 
pure  nonsense.  The  price  of  Alaskan 
crude  on  the  U.S.  gulf  coast  is  the 
same  as  Saudi  oil  delivered  to  the  gulf 
coast  after  adjusting  for  quality  differ 
ences.  In  1979.  when  the  world  price  of 
crude  soared,  so  did  Ala.skan  crude. 
The  price  of  Alaskan  crude.  :is  well  as 
other  oils  throughout  the  world,  are 
based  on  the  price  of  Saudi  light,  and 
always  will  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  only  real  impact  exporting 
Alaskan  crude  oil  could  have  on  con- 
sumer price  is  downward,  because  al- 
lowing export.s  provides  profit  incen- 
tive for  producers  to  look  for  new  oil 
and  thereby  lessen  the  Middle  East 
stranglehold  on  the  world  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  subject  of  crude 
oil  exports  has  been  made  out  to  be  a 
consumer  i.ssue.  While  it  is  a  blatant 
lie  to  .say  that  the  consumer  will  pay 
more  if  Alaskan  crude  is  exported,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  consumer  does 
gain,  indirectly  as  a  taxpayer,  as  the 
Treasury  reaps  in  revenues  that  today 
fill  the  pockets  of  a  select  few. 


November  7.  1983 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  commentary  written  by 
Congressman  Jim  Courter  from  New 
Jersey  be  printed  m  the  Record.  A1 
though  from  a  State  with  maritime  in 
terests.  he  al.so  recognizes  the  value  of 
allowing  crude  oil  exports. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[I-Yom  llie  Wa.slHn>;t(in  Times,  Nov.  4.  19831 
Let-s  End  the  Ban  on  Alaskan  Oil  Exports 
(By  Jim  Courteri 
When  President   Reagan  sits  down  with 
Hrime  IVlinistpr  Nakasone.  one  of  hi.s  tasks 
will  be  to  press  for  a  relaxation  in  Japans 
barriers  to  Ameriran  exports  and  a  reduc 
tion  m  the  $20  billion  US  Japan  trade  defi- 
cit    Congress    could    make    \.hv    presidents 
task  easier  and  tus  rase  much  more  credible 
by  ending  the  decade-old  policy  of  prohibit 
irig  Alaskan  oil  exports 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  president  to  talk 
about  artificial  Japane.se  trade  barriers  if  we 
continue  to  block  American  exporus  to 
Japan  which  would  cut  itu  trade  deficit  by 
billions  each  year. 

This  export  ban  is  doubly  hypocritical  be 
cause  Its  purpo.sc  is  to  preserve  a  captive 
market  for  the  noncompetitive  U.fe.-llag 
tanker  fleet  which  carries  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
lower  48  states.  As  a  result  of  this  protec- 
tionist policy,  we  lost  more  than  a  major 
export  opportunity:  Alaskan  oil  exports 
would  increase  energy  supplies  and  bring 
billions  in  new  revenues  into  the  federal 
Treasury.  ,   , 

Alaska  is  now  producing  approximatel> 
1  6  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  which  is 
almost  evenly  divided  between  West  Coast 
and  Gulf  Coast  shipments  The  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  enjoys  a  legal  monopoly  over  do- 
mestic shipping,  and  Us  freight  charges  re- 
flect iUs  monopoly  position  On  the  Alaskan 
oil  routes,  high  operating  costs  and  .smaller 
tanker  capacitv  rai.se  the  freight  charges  to 
a  level  that  is  well  over  four  times  the  rates 
paid  on  international  routes. 

Since    oils    sells    everywhere    at    a    world 
market  price,  transportation  costs  are  sub- 
tracted  from   the  Alaskan   producers  well- 
head  price   instead   of   being   added   to  the 
purchasers  bill  when   the  oil  is  delivered^ 
We  are  now  sending  Alaskan  oil  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  at  a  cost  of  $4  to  $5  a  barrel  and  to 
the  West  Coast  for  about  $1  40  a  barrel.  It 
would  cost  between  50  cents  and  $1  to  send 
a  barrel  of  Alaskan  crude  to  Japan.  There- 
fore  if  exports  were  allowed,  the  producers 
return  on  oil  destined  for  Japan  and  the  Far 
East  would  be  at  least  $1  to  $3  higher  than 
that  of  oil  destined  for  the  lower  48  states. 
The  higher  return  is  enough  to  change  the 
economics  of  Alaskan  oil.  and  to  turn  some 
currently   unprofitable   oil   fields   into  com 
mercially  viable  ventures    Until  the  export 
ban  is  removed,  however,  these  factors  will 
not  come  into  play,  and  we  will  continue  to 
sustain  an  aging  fleet  of  merchant  ships  at 
the   expense   of   our  own   energy   develop- 
ment. ,^  , 

It  is  inconsistent  for  America  to  ban  crude 
oil  exports  while  we  export  600.000  barrels  a 
day  of  refined  petroleum  products  to  cus- 
tomers around  the  globe.  It  is  also  inconsist- 
ent for  us  to  prevent  oil  exports  to  Japan  in 
normal  times  when  we  are  committed  by 
international  agreement  to  send  oil  to 
Japan  m  lime  of  emergency. 

The  benefiUs  of  increased  Alaskan  produc- 
tion and  exports  to  the  Par  East  are  many. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  would  be  re 
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duced     The    federal    Treasury    would    reap 
about  $10  billion  through  higher  returns  on 
future  lease  sales  and  taxes  from  oil  compa 
lues    according    to   an   Energy    Department 
study     New    Alaskan    supplies    spurred    by 
export   opportunities  would   add   to   the  oil 
glut    and   further   weaken   OPEC     Our  own 
energy  security  would  be  served  by  an  in 
creased    production    capacity    which    would 
enable  us  to  boo.st  .supplies  in  an  emergency, 
-^nd  if  exports  were  to  result  in  a  lessening 
of  the  West  Coast  oil  surplus,  increased  ex 
ploration     and     production     in     California 
might  result. 

Unlike  most  protectionist  policies,  which 
have  a  diffuse  effect  by  raising  consumer 
prices  across  the  economy,  this  export  ban 
has  a  clear,  localized  effect:  It  denies  Alas- 
kan oil  producers  the  opportunity  to  serve 
foreign  markets  that  want  their  product.  In 
terms  of  economic,  trade  and  energy  policy, 
the  Alaskan  oil  export  prohibition  works 
against  American  interests.  Congre.ss  should 
repeal  it  and  give  Reagan  a  strengthened 
hand  as  he  bargains  with  Nakasone  over  the 
rest  of  the  vexing  i.ssue.s  in  US  -Japan  trade 
relations 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under   the   previous   order,   the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  4185.  which  will  be  stated  by 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  iHR.  4185>  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
Other  purposes 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2505 

(Purpose;  To  delete  procurement  funding 

for  the  MX  missile) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  assistant  let:;islative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Arkar\.sas  'Mr  BfMP- 
ERS)  for  himself,  Mr.  Leahv,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr  Rollings,  Mr,  Riegle.  Mr  Hart,  Mr, 
Sasser  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr,  Cranston,  Mr. 
Levin  Mr  Ford.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr  Tson- 
GAS  Mr,  Bradley,  Mr  Sarhanes,  and  Mr 
Glenn,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2505, 

Mr  BUMPERS,  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
On  page  33.  .strike  out  line  25  through  line 
8  on  page  34.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  $5,451,21';,000,        of        which 

$81  600  000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  phase  III  Defense  Satellite 
Communication  System  (DSCS  III  i  under  a 
mullivear  contract  Provided.  That  ihis  au- 
ihontv  shall  be  available  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary" of  the  Air  Force  certifies  to  Congress 
that  "at  least  10  per  centum  saving.^  ls  avail- 
able under  mulliyear  contracting:  and  m  ad- 
dition, $55,000,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force  1983/ 
1985'  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1986  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  procurement  of  the  MX  missile 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  build  an  MX  missile.  It 
is  reallv  ironic,  we  are  here  on  Monday 
morning  at  10:30  when  all  the  Sena- 
tors are  m  committee  or  have  not  re- 
turned to  Washington  while  we  debate 
for  the  last  time  the  building  of  this 
missile,  one  of  the  most  important  if 
not  the  most  important  debates  of  the 
vear  and  mavbe  the  decade 

I  read  a  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  quoting  some  House 
Member  saying  speeches  never  change 
any  votes  in  the  Congress.  Unhappily, 
there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 

Nevertheless,  when  one  feels  as 
strongly  about  something  as  I  feel 
about  the  building  of  the  MX.  shared 
by  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  make 
at  least  one  last  effort,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  clear  my  own  con- 
science. 

Not  only  is  this  missile  highly  vul- 
nerable, but  not  one  single  person  in 
or  out  of  the  Pentagon  or  in  or  out  of 
the  Senate  denies  that.  Not  only  is  it 
incrediblv  costly,  but  not  one  person 
in  the  Pentagon  or  in  the  Senate 
denies  the  incredible  co.st. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  really  not 
much  debate  about  perhaps  the  most 
serious  difficulty  with  the  MX,  That 
is  that  it  IS  highly  destabilizing.  It 
lowers  the  threshold  for  nuclear  war 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  seem  to  find  them- 
selves increasingly  in  confrontation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  really  is  ironic  to  me  is 
that  the  Presidents  START  proposal, 
which  seeks  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  how  many  warheads  each  side  has 
rather  than  how  many  launchers  each 
side  has,  makes  the  building  of  the 
MX  a  terrible  waste  of  warheads  I  will 
come  back  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Simplv  put,  the  MX  is  a  weapon  of 
the  past  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
future. 

First,  consider  the  cost.  When  you 
consider  the  remaining  cost  of  the  B-1 
or  the  Trident  program,  and  you 
divide  by  the  number  of  warheads  to 
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be  [)r()\icied.  the  MX  at  $17  million  per 
wiirhcaci  costs  60  prrri-ni  more  than 
the  B   1  or  the  Truicnl 

If  the  MX  wtTf  a  .SLir\uablc  missile, 
this  miKht   make  some  sense.  But  it  is 
by    far    the    least    siirvivable    of    the 
three,  and  we  are  spending  now  60  per 
cent  more  money  per  warhead  for  the 
MX  missile  than  we  are  spending  for 
the  B  1  and  the  Trident   They  are  siir- 
vivable and  the  MX  is  not 
What  on  Earth  is  Koln^;  on  here' 
By  1990.  the  survivability  of  the  MX 
missile  will  plummet  to  between  1  and 
2  percent. 

I  will  admit,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
body  will  contradict  this  because  we 
all  have  to  admit,  that  since  we  have 
never  fought  a  nuclear  war  nobody 
really  knows  with  complete  certainly 
what  the  survivability  is.  All  we  know- 
is  the  President  lamented  endlessly 
during  his  campaign  in  1980  that  the 
United  States  was  about  to  embark  on 
an  era  when  we  would  experience  a 
window  of  vulnerability.  The  window 
of  vulnerability  meant  that  during  a 
certain  period  of  time  in  our  history, 
sometime  before  1985.  every  land- 
based  missile  we  had  would  be  subject 
to  being  overpowered  by  Soviet  mis- 
siles. 

So  let  us  talk  about  the  survivable 
missiles. 

If  2  percent  of  the  MX  survive  by 
the  early  1990's  that  means  two  mis- 
siles, or  just  20  warheads,  will  survive. 
If  the  rate  is  as  low  as  1  percent,  and 
in  the  past  the  Pentagon  would  have 
told  you  that  the  survival  rate  would 
be  1  to  2  percent,  when  they  did  not 
really  care— they  will  tell  you  it  is 
more  than  that  when  they  really  want 
something— the  best  estimates  are 
that  1  to  2  percent  of  these  missiles,  or 
10  to  20  warheads,  will  survive  in  the 
early  1990s.  So  consider  the  cost,  not 
of  the  MX,  but  of  its  survivable  war 
heads.  That  is  the  test.  What  are  you 
going  to  have  left  after  the  Soviets 
launch^ 

That  means,  then,  that  the  cost  of 
the  MX  goes  up  to  $170  million  per 
warhead,  as  soon  as  it  is  deployed, 
then  $850  million,  if  2  percent  survive. 
and  $17  billion  per  warhead  by  the 
early  1990s.  I,et  me  repeat  that. 

If  1  percent  of  our  warheads  survive, 
that  means  that  the  warhead's  surviv- 
al cost  is  $1.7  billion.  That  means  that 
if  one  missile  survives,  that  mi.ssile  has 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  $17  billion. 
If  two  survive,  then  it  has  cost  $8.5  bil 
lion  for  each  missile. 

We  are  plunking  down  $17  billion  for 
either  one  or  two  missiles,  because 
they  are  not  survivable.  That  is  less 
than  5  years  after  they  are  first  de- 
ployed. 

Do  you  know  what  you  could  buy  for 
$17  billion^  Consider  the  fact  that  you 
are  spending  $17  billion  for  one  MX 
mi.ssile  that  will  survive  and  compare 
that  with  the  fact  Itiat  you  can  buy 
three  90,000  ton   NimiLz  class  aircraft 


rarricrs  and  thrt.^  Trident  submarines, 
which  together  ^ould  have  a  total  of 
576  survivable  warheads. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Nothing  seems 
to  really  penetrate  around  here,  so  I 
will  say  it  again.  For  one  mi.ssile  with 
10  warheads  that  will  survive  a  nuclear 
attack,  you  spend  $17  billion,  and  for 
that  same  $17  billion  you  could  build 
three  NimiLz  class  aircraft  carriers 
and  three  Trident  submarines,  and 
those  three  Trident  submarines  which 
are  survivable  against  a  Soviet  attack 
can  carry  a  total  of  576  warheads. 

Put  another  way.  for  what  you  are 
spending  for  10  survivable  warheads 
for  $17  billion,  you  can  build  almost  10 
Trident  submarines  with  almost  2,000 
survivable  warheads. 

What  kind  of  cost  analysis  did  the 
Pentagon  do  in  deciding  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  opt  for  the  MX  missile, 
which  everybody  knows  will  not  sur 
Vive?  If  the  President  gets  a  START 
agreement,  which  limits  us  to  5,000 
warheads— and  that  is  the  proposal  — 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  either  of 
two  things.  Now  listen  to  this. 

Once  the  MX  is  deployed  and  we 
have  a  limitation  of  5,000  warheads 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  limitation 
of  5,000  warheads  and  we  are  talking 
about  missiles  based  both  on  subma- 
rines and  on  land,  we  have  to  do  either 
of  two  things.  We  either  have  to  scrap 
the  MX,  in  which  case,  we  have  wasted 
$17  billion  to  satisfy  somebody's 
macho  impression  of  what  we  need  to 
do  right  now.  or  we  are  going  to  have 
to  scrap  other  warheads,  many  of 
which  would  be  on  Trident  or  Posei- 
don submarine  missiles,  in  order  to 
keep  the  MX  If  we  do  the  latter,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  scrap  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  which  are  highly  in- 
vulnerable, and  keep  the  MX,  which  is 
highly  vulnerable,  in  which  case,  we 
are  really  weakening  the  security  of 
America,  not  strengthening  it. 

What  kind  of  perverse  logic  is  it  that 
tells  the  U.S.  Senate  we  ought  to 
spend  $17  billion  for  a  missile  and,  at 
the  same  time,  propose  to  the  Soviet.s 
that  we  reduce  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  both  sides  to  5.000.  which  re- 
quires any  strategic  military  planner 
to  say  the  MX  is  the  first  thing  we  are 
going  to  scrap,  because  it  is  vulnerable 
and  the  thing  we  are  not  going  to 
scrap  will  be  the  so-called  C  4s  and  C- 
3s  and  D-5's— Navy  terminology  for 
submarine  missiles. 

What  on  Earth  is  going  on  here.  Mr. 
President!" 

The  argument  is  made  around  here 
quite  often  -  happily.  I  can  say.  not  by 
either  one  of  the  floor  managers  here, 
but  oftentimes,  the  argument  is  made 
that  if  you  vote  against  this  defense 
appropriation,  if  you  vote  agairist  this 
weapons  system,  there  will  be  joy  in 
the  Kremlin  tonight.  They  will  love 
you  if  you  will  just  vote  against  this 
weapons  system.  I  want  to  turn  the 
tables    and    tell    my    colleagues    that 


there    is    one    capability    the    Soviets 
have  in  strategic  warfare,  and  it  is  the 
most  significant  capability  they  have. 
That  is  the  capabilit.v    to  destroy  our 
fi.xedbase  silo  mi.ssiles.  So  I  fusk  you.  if 
you   were  a  Soviet   strategic  military 
planner,    would    you    like    to    .see    the 
United    States    build    1.000    warheads 
and     put     them     in     fixed-base     silos, 
which   they  can  destroy,  or  had   you 
rather  see  the  United  States  build  Tri- 
dent submarines  and  place  these  mis- 
siles in  an  invulnerable  mode^  Under 
the    Presidents    START    proposal    of 
5.000   warheads,   that's  the  choice.   In 
short,  if  you  vote  for  the  MX  missile, 
there  will  be  joy  in  the  Kremlin  to- 
night. They  would  prefer  it  1,000  to  1. 
You  cannot  blame  them.  Instead  of 
a  bargaining  chip,  instead  of  getting 
leverage  out  of  the  MX.  you  lose  lever- 
age. Why  would  the  Soviets  give  any- 
thing in  exchange  for  the  MX  when 
they  would  divinely  want  us  to  deploy 
it?  If  we  are  going  to  spend  money  on 
anything,  why  should  they  not   want 
something  they  can  destroy? 

The  only  reason  they  do  not  want  it, 
Mr.  President,  is  certainly  a  very  le- 
gitimate reason.  That  is  that  it  is  de- 
stabilizing and,  in  times  of  crisis,  they 
know  that  their  land  based  missiles, 
where  70  to  80  percent  of  their 
strength  will  be  under  a  START  agree 
ment,  is  threatened. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 
believes  that  we  need  to  put  missiles  in 
fixed-base  silos,  even  if  that  were  a 
plausible  argument,  then  the  D-5, 
which  we  call  the  Trident  II  and  is 
going  to  be  deployed  somewhere  be- 
tween 2  and  3  years  after  the  MX, 
would  serve  just  as  well.  Not  only  is 
the  Trident  II  the  missile  we  are  going 
to  put  on  our  Trident  submarines,  but 
you  can  put  it  in  silos,  too.  It  will  not 
have  10  warheads.  We  do  not  know- 
precisely  how-  many  it  will  have— prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  seven.  But  why 
are  we  building  both? 

Two  years  after  the  deployment  of 
the  MX.  the  D-5  comes  on  stream,  and 
you  can  put  it  in  silos  just  as  easily  as 
you  can  put  the  thing  in  a  submarine, 
easier  in  fact,  and  you  only  have  one 
production  line  instead  of  two.  You 
would  get  .same  capability  and  still 
-save  billions. 

Even  if  you  figure  you  have  to  have 
125  to  165  D-5's  to  make  up  1.000  war- 
heads, you  still  save  billions  of  dollars 
in  research  and  development  cost  and 
deployment  cost. 

Oh.  I  know  those  opposing  argu- 
ments. The  Pentagon  will  come  in 
here— as  long  as  you  are  debating  the 
B-1.  they  will  tell  you  they  are  not 
sure  about  the  Stealth.  As  long  as  you 
are  debating  the  MX.  they  will  tell 
you  they  are  not  sure  about  the  D-5, 
But  once  they  get  the  MX  and  once 
they  get  the  B-1,  then  you  will  find 
them  coming  over  here  telling  us  that 


th.  D  5  and  the  Stealth  bomber  are 
the  hottest  things  since  night  baseball, 
Mr.  President,  this  administration 
ha.s  not  even  caught  up  to  the  logic  of 
its  own  proposals  m  START.  We  are 
talking  about  warheads,  not  launchers, 
and  we  are  just  wasting  precious  de- 
fense dollars  when  we  duplicate  a  ca- 
pabilitv  by  building  an  MX  when  we 
know  we  are  going  to  build  the  D  5. 
We  have  to  build  the  D  5  Trident  II 
because  w^e  have  Trident  submarines 
coming  off  the  as.sembly  line  and  we 
want  this  newer  long-range  hard 
target  kill  capability  weapon  on  them. 
I  tell  you  what  the  MX  does.  Mr. 
President.  It  puts  us  into  a  launch-on- 
■v^arning  position,  which  we  have  never 
been  in.  And  that  is  dangerous.  We 
know  that  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet 
Union  forces  are  land  based  and  ours 
are  not.  Out  of  about  7,500  strategic 
warheads  we  have  on  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  5,400  of  them  are  on  subma- 
rines. That  is  where  we  want  them,  be- 
cause thev  are  invulnerable  and.  under 
a  START  agreement.  70  to  80  percent 
of  all  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  will 
be  in  fixed-base  silos,  maybe  more. 
What  do  they  think  when  they  see  a 
missile  that  is  a  first-strike  missile  like 
the  MX  being  deployed? 

Even  the  Secretary  of  State  said  we 
are  moving  toward  a  'use  them  or  lose 
them"  mentality.  When  you  deploy 
MX's  in  fixed  base  silos,  that  is  like 
leading  with  your  chin  against  a  coun- 
try like  the  Soviet  Union  with  all  of  its 
forces  sitting  there  vulnerable  to  a 
first-strike  weapon,  but  capable  of  at- 
tacking, and  destroying,  MX. 

I  just  wish  the  Soviets'  warning 
system  was  50  percent  as  good  as  ours. 
We  know  that  our  own  warning 
system  is  not  perfect.  We  have  had 
computer  malfunctions  that  told  us 
the  Soviets  have  launched,  and  we 
know  that  the  Soviets'  systein  is  not  as 
good  as  ours.  I  can  tell  you  that  m  the 
future,  if  their  sy.stem  malfunctions 
and  we  have  a  START  agreement  and 
we  have  the  MX  deployed,  they  are 
not  going  to  sit  and  wait  until  they 
thought  our  MX  would  destroy  all  of 
their  land-based  missiles  before  they 
decide  what  to  do.  That  is  the  reason 
we  call  it  a  hair-trigger  situation,  be- 
cause it  is. 

Mr,   President,   1   practiced  trial   law 
for  18  years,  and  I  used  to  try  a  few 
criminal    cases- not     many    but     just 
enough  to  sort  of  stay  current  on  what 
the  new  criminal  law-s  were  and  what 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently,  but 
there  are  two  things  I  discovered  and  I 
defended  a  couple.  Any  lime  you  get  a 
coward  cornered,  he  or  she  is  danger- 
ous, and  any  time  you  get  a  weakling 
cornered  he  or  she  is  dangerous,  I  re- 
member   when    Ray    Jenkins,    a    great 
criminal  lawyer  from  Nashville,  was  up 
here    for.    I    guess    it    wa.'-    the    Army 
McCarthy  hearings.  I  forget  which.  He 
said  he  alwavs  loved  to  defend  a  weak- 
ling who  had  killed  the  town  bully  be- 


cause he  could  make  the  jury  want  to 
dig  him  up  and  shoot  him  all  over 
again. 

Well.  I  am  telling  you  what  we  are 
doing  right  now  is  a  very  risky  busi- 
ness and  nobody  should  come  in  here 
and  cavalierly  and  mindlessly  vote  for 
this  weapons  system  unless  they  know- 
that  they  are  creating  a  very  serious 
and  risky  situation. 

For  those  who  want  to  modernize 
our  system,  let  us  modernize  it  but  not 
with  weapons  of  the  past. 

Now,  Mr,  President.  I  want  to  quote 
some  of  the  people  who  have  talked 
about  this  mi.ssile  system  in  the  past. 
Caspar  Weinberger  in  1981  said; 

I  feel  that  to  simply  PUt  the  MX  into  ex- 
isting silos  wouldnt  answer  two  or  three  of 
Ihe  concerns  I  have,  namely,  that  these  are 
well-known  positions  and  are  not  hardened 
sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of  any 
strategic  value. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  in  January  1981, 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Tower,  said: 

By  stuffing  the  MX  into  fixed  silos  we  are 
creating  just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks  for 
the  Russians  to  shoot  at 

Senator  Cohen,  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  build-down,  said: 

The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  proposed  our 
amendment  a  year  ago  was  we  were  frus- 
trated with  what  we  perceived  to  be  an  in- 
tention to  move  forward  with  an  interim 
basing  mode  placing  the  initial  missiles  in 
superhardened  silos  that  were  not  surviv- 
able but  costly  and  probably  in  violation  of 
SALT  I  and  II,  and  we  specified  that  the 
MX  funds  could  not  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Scoop  Jackson,  our  late  departed 
brother,  who  probably  w-as  held  in  as 
much  respect  and  admiration  in  this 
body  as  any  Senator  who  ever  served 
here,  said  in  October  1981: 

My  m:iin  crilici.sm  -and  I  criticized  the 
Carter  adminustratlon  on  this— is  that  in  the 
19808  Minutemai.  and  Titan  were  vulnera- 
ble in  those  silos  but  after  8  months  we 
come  back  here,  we  looked  at  all  those  other 
things,  supposedly,  and  it  took  8  months  to 
do  that. 

He  was  talking  about  the  MX  mis- 
sile. And  he  closes  by  saying: 

We  have  given  the  Soviets  a  better  target 
to  shoot  at. 

Bill  Perry,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
people  ever  to  .serve  in  the  Pentagon. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  said: 

Mv  concern  is  ttiat  if  we  had  thi.s  very  ac 
curate,  verv  threatening  missile  m  unpro- 
tected silos  and  if  they  don't  go  to  a  surviv 
able  system  themselves,  that  simply  in- 
crea-ses  the  hairtngger  on  both  sides. 

Even  Senator  Nunn.  who  is  consist- 
ently considered  the  most  knowledgea- 
ble person  on  defense  matters  in  the 
Senate,  said  m  December  of  1981.  not 
even  2  years  ago: 

Tlie  MX  simply  is  not  survivable  in  exist 
ing  silos,  whether  they  are  hardened  or  un- 
tiardened    Thi.^  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 


expert  witness  who  has  testified  and  in- 
cludes not  only  governmental  witnesses  but 
also  knowledgeable  outside  witnesses  includ- 
ing the  Air  Force  and  intelligence  communi- 
ty- 
Well,  some  of  the.se  people  said 
maybe  we  can  figure  out  a  way  to  sup- 
port the  Scowcrofi  Commission  and 
support  the  President,  and  so  they  in- 
troduced the  build-down  concept. 

■V\'hat  was  the  build-down  concept? 
that  you  destroy  some  number  of  war- 
heads for  each  one  you  produce. 
When''  Not  after  the  START  agree- 
ment is  settled  but  now.  They  wrote  to 
the  President  and  they  said.  'If  you 
will  embrace  this  build-down  theory, 
w-e  w-ill  support  MX.''  That  was  the 
quid  pro  quo.  And  so  the  buUd-down 
concept  with  much  fanfare  was  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
quote  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Percy 
said,  on  March  1,  1983,  about  8  months 
ago: 

There  is  one  important  difference. 
though,  -Whereas  under  START  reductions 
will  not  begin  until  a  final  accord  is  reached, 
the  Cohen-Nunn  proposal  would  get  us 
moving  in  that  direction  right  away.  Should 
our  negotiators  subsequently  come  home 
with  a  START  accord,  it  could  supersede 
and  perhaps  accelerate  reductions  which 
would  otherwise  occur  under  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  interim  framework.  The  beauty  of  the 
build-down  i.s  we  can  begin  now 

And   that    was   in   March    1983,  this 
year. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say: 
The  President  should  direct  our  .  .  .  give 
priority    to    reaching    agreement    with    the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  interim  dismantlement 
agreement  that  would  incorporate  the  basic 
2-for-l   tradeoff  criteria   established   in  the 
Cohen-Nunn  proposal,  plus  whatever  refine- 
ments may  be  developed  This  approach 
would  obviously  require  a  temporary  break 
in  the  negotiations  on  our  START  proposal. 
Senator  Percy  is  saying  the  beauty 
of  the  build-down  is.  we  will  trade  off 
with  the  President  on  the  MX  because 
we  can  begin  now  on  the  build-down. 
And   what    a   disillusionment    it   must 
have  been  when  the  President  walked 
out   into  the  Rose  Garden   and  said. 
•We  believe  the  build-down  concept  is 
a  good  one  and  we  intend  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  the  START  negotiations." 
Not  back  in  March  1983.  not  now.  but 
something  we  are  going  to  put  m  if  we 
ever  get  a  START  argeement.  There  is 
no  build-down  and  that  is  not  going  to 
be    a    build-down    until    we    have    a 
START  agreement. 

What  purpose,  then,  is  there  for 
anybody  to  go  ahead  and  vole  for  the 
-  MX  on  the  basis  of  that  quid  pro  quo? 
It  is  a  crisis  situation.  Mr.  President. 
that  threatens  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  on  this  planet . 

Mr.  President.  1  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  ■Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Leahy, 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  'Mr, 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  recognized. 
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Mr  I.P:AHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagu.'  from  Arkansas.  I  wish  to 
compliment  hini  !nr  brin^'inK  this 
axnendment  on  the  MX  to  the  floor 
again.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
with  hmi  It  is  essential.  I  .say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas,  that  we 
get  across  to  the  American  people  that 
the  MX  is  the  biggest  issue  in  arms 
control.  I  have  received,  as  I  suspect 
other  Senators  have,  a  lot  of  letters  in 
my  office  from  citizens  of  my  State 
talking  about  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  and  the  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  asking  what  we  should  do  or 
not  do,  whether  to  go  forward  with 
the  deployment  or  to  stop  it.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  becoming  the  central 
focus  of  much  of  the  activity  of  those 
in  favor  of  arms  control  across  the 
country  today. 

I  hope  that  the  arms  control  advo- 
cates do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
being  distracted  by  the  question  of  the 
Pershing  or  the  cruise:  or,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out, 
distracted  by  an  undefined  build-down 
plan  which  may  or  may  not  be  incor- 
porated at  some  later  date  in  some 
possible  START  agreement  that  is  un- 
clear as  of  today. 

The  real  issue— the  critical  issue— in 
arms  control  and  nuclear  stability 
today  is  the  MX.  It  is  the  question  of 
the  destabilizing  effect  of  this  weapon. 
The  MX  is  the  most  destabilizing 
weapon  on  the  horizon  today,  far  more 
than  the  Pershing,  the  cruise,  or  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  one  weapon  system 
that  will  determine  whether  arms  con- 
trol can  even  be  made  possible.  Its 
presence  moves  us  that  much  closer  to 
the  possibility  of  an  accidental  nuclear 
war. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  if  we 
deploy  the  MX.  the  Soviets  will  deploy 
a  Soviet  MX.  They  will  go  on  a  hair- 
trigger  readiness,  and  we  will  go  on  a 
hair-trigger  readiness.  They  will  have 
a  first-strike  weapons  system,  and  we 
will  have  a  first-strike  weapons 
system.  They  will  have  a  counterforce 
weapons  system,  and  we  will  have  a 
counterforce  weapons  system.  We  and 
the  Soviets  will  be  very  quickly  at  the 
point  where  decisions  about  nuclear 
war  and  Armageddon  will  be  put  to 
the  computers,  not  to  humans.  We  will 
have  our  American  MX.  and  there  will 
be  a  Soviet  MX.  There  will  be  Ameri- 
can computers  and  Soviet  computers, 
and  they  could  very  well  decide  the 
fate  of  mankind  for  all  time. 

Mr  President,  if  anybody  in  this 
Cnamber  is  concerned  about  having 
our  fate  in  the  hands  of  American 
computers,  which  sometimes  make 
mistakes,  does  anyone  want  to  put  our 
fate  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  computers, 
which  are  nowhere  near  as  good? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
join  Senator  BitMPEKs  and  others  in  in- 
troducing this  amendment  to  delete 
production  funding  for  the  MX  missile 
from  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 


I  have  lost  count  of  th<  niinihi  r  of 
times  I  have  risen  on  thus  Ihjor  to 
speak  out  against  the  folly  of  deploy- 
ing a  vulnerable  counterforce  weapon 
such  as  the  MX.  There  is  no  point  in 
going  over  the  same  arguments  again. 
My  views  are  well  known. 

Instead.  I  want  to  concentrate  on 
two  special  i.ssues  concerning  the  MX. 
One  is  the  claim  some  make  that  be 
cause  the  SS  18  has  a  hard  target  ca- 
pability, it  is  as  capable  as  the  MX  will 
be,  and  that  somehow  this  means  the 
United  States  has  to  emulate  the 
Soviet  Union  and  itself  deploy  a  vul- 
nerable MIRVed  ICBM.  Add  to  that 
the  SS-19  which  some  also  try  to 
equate  with  MX. 

The  other  issue  is  much  more  genu- 
ine and  troubling.  I  am  profoundly 
concerned  about  what  a  credible  coun- 
terforce threat  by  each  side  will  mean 
for  our  ability  to  retain  rational  con- 
trol over  the  decision  to  begin  a  nucle- 
ar exchange.  Unless  the  MX  and  its  in- 
evitable Soviet  counterpart  can  be 
avoided.  I  am  convinced  we  are  on  the 
road  to  launch  on  warning  on  both 
sides. 

Let  me,  on  the  basis  of  unclassified 
studies  and  articles,  briefly  compare 
current  Soviet  ICBMs  and  the  MX. 
Before  doing  so,  I  should  note  that  a 
lot  of  debate  about  the  MX  began  be- 
cause of  the  window  of  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  we  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  1980  campaign.  I  will  give 
President  Reagan  credit.  When  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  came  back  and 
.said  the  window  of  vulnerability  never 
existed,  at  least  the  administration  ac- 
cepted that  conclusion.  There  is  wide 
agreement  now  that,  even  though  the 
window  of  vulnerability  has  been  de- 
bunked, Soviet  ICBMs  do  pose  at  least 
a  theoretical  threat  to  the  silo-based 
Minuteman.  However,  that  view  is  not 
unanimous  in  the  strategic  communi- 
ty, and  I,  too,  have  doubts  about  the 
realism  of  the  lurid  scenarios  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  against  our  ICBM's. 
For  a  careful  analysis  questioning  the 
credibility  of  this  threat  with  current 
Soviet  missiles,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  article  by  Matthew 
Bunn  and  Kosta  Tsipis  in  Scientific 
American,  November  1983.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  accord 
ing  to  a  chart  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  the  SS-18 
has  an  accuracy  or  CEP  of  0.14  nauti 
cal  mile,  and  the  CEP  of  the  SS-19  is 
0.23  nautical  mile.  Combined  with  the 
explosive  yield  of  each  warhead,  this 
gives  the  SS-18  a  62-percent  probabili- 
ty of  destroying  a  silo  hardened  to 
2,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  41 
percent  for  the  SS-19.  The  same  chart 
indicates  that  the  MX  will  have  an  ac- 


curacy of  0.05  nautical  mile,  or  an  in 
credible  300  feet  With  a  ,300  kiloton 
warhead,  this  will  ^;iv>  n  a  99  percent 
probability  of  de.st  roymn  a  .silo  hard 
ened  to  2.000  psi  In  terrn.s  of  accuracy, 
the  MX  will  simply  bf  m  a  different 
class  than  the  SS  18  or  19 

Turnint.;  to  another  rritical  cdnipiiri 
son,  type  of  fuel,  both  the  SS  18  and 
SS-19  are  liquid  fueled.  Using  liquid 
fuel  is  a  sign  of  backward  mi.ssile  tech 
nology.  If  I  may  quote  a  passage  from 
an  excellent  book  by  Andrew  Cock- 
burn  entitled  The  Threat:  Inside  the 
Soviets  Military  Machine,"  on  pages 
203-204: 

Dr.  John  Kincaid  is  not  a  defense  Intellec- 
tual or  a  high  defense  official.  He  does,  how- 
ever, know  a  great  deal  about  rocket  engine.s 
because  he  designed  mo.st  of  the  basic  sys- 
tems now  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  'Whoever 
thinks  that  the  Soviets  have  stuck  with  liq- 
uids because  they  chose  to  do  things  that 
way  doesn't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  "  he  declares.  "No  one  would  mess 
around  with  liquids  If  they  didn't  have  to  " 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  getting  rid  of 
its  liquid-fueled  Titans.  When  the  last 
Titan  is  gone,  the  United  States  will 
have  only  solid-fueled  ICBM's. 

I  am  concerned  that  any  day  we  will 
see  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pre- 
senting on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
missile  reduction  treaty  with  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  because  of  our  liquid  fuel 
Titans  there.  Their  liquid  fuel  is  so  un- 
stable that  they  tend  to  blow  up  on 
their  own. 

A.S  for  reentry  vehicles,  the  SS-18 
and  SS-19  warheads  represent  1960's 
technology.  According  to  unclassified 
sources,  MX  will  carry  the  advanced 
ballistic  reentry  vehicle,  the  state  of 
the  art  in  warhead  technology.  It  will 
be  more  accurate  than  all  existing  re- 
entry vehicles,  will  enter  the  atmos- 
phere faster  and  thus  be  less  exposed 
to  buffeting  by  winds,  rain,  dust  and 
other  atmospheric  effects,  and  will 
have  a  lower  angle  of  reentry  than 
older  warheads. 

P^inally,  given  the  backwardness  of 
Soviet  computer  technology,  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  quickly  they  are  capable 
of  retargeting  their  ICBM's  before 
launch. 

Rapid  targeting  is  essential  for  a 
first  strike,  because  the  targets  of  mis- 
siles which  misfire  must  be  quickly 
covered  by  reserve  missiles.  Reported 
ly.  MX  can  be  retargeted  in  a  matter 
of  seconds  or  minutes.  If  the  aim  is  to 
launch  a  first  strike,  the  solid  fueled, 
highly  accurate,  rapidly  retargetable 
MX  is  the  weapon  of  choice. 

Let  us  look  at  what  a  vulnerable  silo- 
based  MX  may  do  to  our  capacity  to 
maintain  human  control  of  the  deci- 
sion to  launch  nuclear  missiles. 

We  are  told  that  you  have  to  do 
something  with  the  Minuteman  be- 
cause they  are  vulnerable  in  their  silos 
with  their  three  warheads.  The  admin- 
istration's answer  is  to  take  those 
three  warhead  Minutemen  out  of  the 


silos  and  in  their  place  install  the  10 
warhead  MX.  Somehow,  even  though 
the  Minuteman  is  vulnerable.  MX  m 
the  very  same  silos  will  not  be  vulnera 

ble. 

That  IS  almost  an  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land'  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Penta- 
gon to  use  the  same  ar>juments.  on  the 
one  hand,  to  justify  why  they  have  to 
^•et  rid  of  a  weapons  system  once  it  ha-s 
been  paid  for.  and  on  the  other  to  go 
to  a  new  weapon  which  ha.s  yet  to  be 
Iiaid  for.  With  Minuteman  we  have 
Mimething  that  is  already  paid  for.  but 
i-  i<  too  vulnerable  to  keep,  and  we 
r;,ti!ii't  use  it -so  the  Air  Force  tells 
us.  1  he  administration  wants  the  MX 
and  asks  for  billions  to  get  it.  but  tell 
us  it  is  not  as  vulnerable  in  those  same 
silos  and  it  is  what  we  need  to  deter 
the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  joking 
matter  I  do  not  wish  to  underplay  the 
threat  of  the  SS  18  or  SS-19.  The  fad 
that  a  nuclear  missile  is  old  does  not 
make  it  le.ss  lethal.  But,  the  MX  is  un- 
questionably superior  and  the  Soviets 
are  sure  to  emulate  it.  just  as  they 
have  every  other  weapons  develop- 
ment where  we  had  a  temporary  lead. 
They,  too.  are  testing  a  lO-warhead. 
solid-fueled  ICBM  called  the  SS  X  24. 
for  silo  basing.  I  have  no  uncla-ssified 
figures  available,  but  I  feel  safe  in  pre- 
dicting it  will  be  more  accurate  than 
the  SS-18  or  SS-19. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  deploy 
the  MX— and  we  should  not  do  so  in 
our  own  security  interests  regardless 
of  what  the  Soviets  may  do— at  least 
the  possibility  would  then  remain 
open  that  the  Soviets  could  be  per 
suaded  in  arms  negotiations  to  forego 
a  new  MIRVd  ICBM.  That  was  their 
position  in  SALT  II  before  the  United 
States  insisted  on  preserving  the  right 
to  the  MX. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  certain  if  the 
history  of  the  arms  race  is  any  guide: 
If  we  deploy  the  MX,  the  Soviets  will 
deploy  the  SS-X-24.  or  a  successor  if 
the  SS-X-24  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  to  which  I  referred 
from  a  CRS  study  by  Johnathan  Me- 
dalia  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2. ' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
now  to  look  at  what  a  vulnerable  silo- 
ba.sed  MX  may  do  to  our  rapacity  to 
maintain  human  control  of  the  deci- 
sion to  launch  nuclear  mi.ssiles. 

The  United  States  ha-s  always  sought 
to  po.sse,ss  an  unquestioned  capability 
to  Tide  out"  a  nuclear  attack  before 
determining  the  extent  and  nature  of 
our  retahation.  A  survivable  second 
strike  capability  is  the  essence  of  de- 
terrence and  stability.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  diverse  triad. 

Past  administrations  have  never 
ruled    oiit     launching    mi.ssiles    under 


attack,  but  deliberately  relying  on 
such  a  capability  is  not  official  policy. 
Experts  have  long  recognized  the  ter- 
rible risks  of  adopting  a  launch  under 
attack  or  launch  on  warning  posture. 
A  prophetic  passage  from  a  book  by 
Dr.  Herbert  York,  an  eminent  strate- 
gic expert  and  former  senior  defense 
official,  published  in  1970  and  entitled 
■Race  to  Oblivion.  "  explains  why. 
In  his  final  chapter.  Dr.  York  wrote: 
...  in  the  United  States  the  power  to 
decide  whether  or  not  doom.sday  ha-s  arrived 
is  in  the  process  of  pas-sin^  from  statesmen 
and  politicians  to  lower  level  officers  and 
terhnician.s  and,  eventually,  to  machines. 
Presumably,  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  Soviet  Union, 

deployment  of  MIRV  by  both  sides, 
coupled  with  advances  in  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability, will  put  a  very  high  premium  on  the 
use  of  the  frightful  launch-on-warning 
tactic  and  may  place  an  even  greater  premi- 
um on  a  preemptive  strike  .strategy.  Under 
such  circumstances,  any  fixed  land-based 
missile  svslem  must  be  able  to  launch  its 
missiles  so  soon  after  receipt  of  warning 
that  high-level  human  authorities  cannot  be 
included  in  a  decision-making  process  with- 
out seriously  degrading  the  system,  unless 
perhaps  such  authorities  have  been  proper- 
ly preprogramed  to  produce  the  righf  de- 
cision in  the  short  time  that  might  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

thus,  we  seem  to  be  heading  for  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  doom.sday  ha-s  arrived  will 
be  made  either  by  an  automatic  device  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  or  by  a  prepro- 
gramed President  who,  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not,  will  be  carrying  out  orders  written 
years  before  by  some  operations  analyst. 

The  MX  program  did  not  begin  until 
some  vears  after  Dr.  York  wrote  that 
passage,  but  he  was  describing  exactly 
what  we  are  now  heading  into  with 
the  MX. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  base  the  MX  surviva- 
bly.  Thus,  if  we  insist  on  deploying  it 
in"  vulnerable  silos,  with  all  the  capa- 
bilities I  have  already  described,  we 
will  have  four  choices  in  a  very  unsta- 
ble strategic  environment: 

First,  allow  it  to  remain  m  its  silos  if 
the  Soviets  strike  first,  presumably  re- 
sulting in  most  of  the  MX  force  being 
wiped  out.  Then,  its  deployment  will 
have  achieved  nothing  except  to  invite 
Soviet  preemption. 

Second,  strike  first  ounsclves  if  we 
conclude  the  Soviets  are  about  to 
strike.  MX  is  being  designed  to  have 
this  capability. 

Third,  abrogate  the  Antiballistic 
Mi.ssile  Treaty,  deploy  an  ABM  de- 
fe  se  at  untold  billions  of  dollars  and 
with  highly  questionable  effectiveness. 
Fourth.  deliberately  acquire  a 
launch  on  warning  or  launch  under 
attack  capability  to  assure  that  the 
MX  missiles  get  out  of  their  silos  if 
the  Soviet  launch  first. 

All  of  these  choices  are  bad.  Even  to 
pose  them  forces  one  to  wonder  why, 
with  75  percent  of  our  retaliatory  ca- 
pability on  secure  bombers  and 
SLBM'"s,  the  United  States  is  retaining 


any  fixed  silo  ICBM  s  at  all.  Striking 
first  and  deliberately  starting  nuclear 
armageddon  is  unthinkable.  If  we 
strike  preemptively  because  we  believe 
the  Soviets  are  about  to  strike,  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  may  have  misinterpreted 
their  moves,  or  they  may  have  lost 
their  nerve.  But  then  it  would  be  too 
late. 

Abrogating  the  ABM  Treaty  is  a 
course  I  will  resist  as  vigorously  as  I 
can.  With  the  many  thousands  of 
ICBM  and  SLBM  warheads  today. 
ABM  cannot  defend  against  a  deter- 
mined attack  and  it  would  be  deeply 
destabilizing.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  the 
single  most  important  accomplishment 
of  the  arms  control  process  and  it 
would  be  madness  to  sacrifice  it. 

If  we  rule  out  first  strike  as  national 
policy,  this  leaves  us  with  launch  on 
warning  or  launch  under  attack  as  the 
only  other  way  to  protect  a  silo-based 
MX, 

In  1981,  10  years  after  Dr,  York 
wrote  his  somber  words,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  produced  a  vo- 
luminous study  of  MX  basing  alterna- 
tives for  Congress,  One  of  the  options 
examined  was  launch  under  attack.  In 
the  cold,  antiseptic  words  of  the  OTA 
analysts: 

Decisionmakers  would  also  lack  an  inter- 
val between  attack  and  response  during 
which  intelligence  information  could  be  as- 
sessed, diplomatic  measures  considered,  and 
the  intent  of  the  US  response  signaled— as- 
suming the  circumstances  of  nuclear  war 
permitted  such  things  at  all. 

Decision  time  would  obviously  be  very 
short  NCA  [National  Command  Authority] 
would  have  to  make  unprecedentedly 
weighiv  decisions  in  less  than  15  minutes. 

To  guarantee  the  LUA  capability  against 
some  contingencies  it  might  be  necessary  to 
adopt  unpalatable  procedures  regarding,  for 
instance,  delegation  of  launch  authority. 

No  matter  how  much  money  and  ingenui- 
ty were  devoted  to  designing  safeguards  for 
the  US  capability  to  launch  under  attack, 
and  even  if  the  safeguards  were  very  robust 
indeed,  it  would  probably  never  be  possible 
to  eradicate  a  lingering  fear  that  the  Soviets 
might  find  a  way  to  sidestep  them. 

Finally,  despite  all  safeguards,  there 
would  always  remain  the  possibility  of 
error,  either  that  the  missiles  were  launched 
when  there  was  no  attack  or  thai  they 
failed  to  launch  when  the  attack  was  genu- 
ine 

I  hope  my  colleagues  read  the  sober- 
ing analysis  of  launch  on  warning  in 
the  OTA  study.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chapter 
from  the  OTA  study  on  launch  under 
attack  be  included  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.' 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
deploy  a  vulnerable  first  strike  weapon 
more  capable  than  tho.se  the  Soviets 
now  have.  Eventually,  they  will  deploy 
one  closer  in  capability  to  the  MX. 
Both  countries  will   pose   first   strike 
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thrt-at.s  to  each  others  ICBM's— or  at 
lejist  that  will  be  the  pereeption. 

Because  of  our  better  strategic  force 
posture,  with  75  percent  of  our  forces 
in  survivable  bomber  and  sea-based 
systems  a  vulnerable  MX  will  not  call 
into  question  our  second  strike  capa- 
bility. However,  the  situation  is  just 
the  reverse  for  the  Soviot,s.  They  have 
75  percent  of  their  warheads  on  vul- 
nerable ICBMs.  and  only  about  20 
percent  at  sea.  The  vulnerability  of 
their  ICBM  force  will  create  virtually 
irresistible  pre.ssures  for  the  Soviets  to 
go  to  launch  on  warning  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  preempt  in  a  nuclear  crisis. 

To  try  to  deter  a  Soviet  preemptive 
strike,  the  United  States  will  itself 
almost  certainly  also  have  to  adopt  a 
launch  under  attack  or  launch  on 
warning  posture. 

In  fact,  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  that  direction.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  other  Sena- 
tors and  I  all  drew  attention  to  re- 
marks about  launch  on  warning  made 
by  Secretary  Weinberger  and  General 
Vessey  during  the  MX  debate  last 
July.  General  Vessey  said  in  response 
to  questioning  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  Russians 
have  no  assurances  that  we  would  ride 
out  an  attack.  That  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, launch  under  attack. 

We  have  a  strong  deterrent  force 
now.  If  it  needs  further  strengthening, 
I  will  support  measures  which  enhance 
stability  and  reduce  the  risks  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident,  miscalculation  or 
loss  of  human  control  of  decisionmak- 
ing. But.  MX  will  not  make  this  coun- 
try more  secure  or  nuclear  war  less 
likely.  It  will  have  just  the  reverse 
effect.  For  the  good  of  America  and 
the  American  people,  let  us  reject  this 
dangerous,  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
final  chapter  entitled  "The  Ultimate 
Absurdity."  from  Dr.  York's  book  from 
which  I  quoted  earlier. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  Scientific  American.  November  19831 

The  Uncertainties  of  A  Preemptive 
Nuclear  Attack 
(NoTE.-It  IS  said  that  the  U.S.  needs  new 
land-based  missiles  because  its  present  ones 
are  vulnerable  to  aiiaclc.  Analysis  of  uncer- 
tainties IS  such  an  attack  suggests  that  the 
vulnerability  is  exaggerated,  i 

(By  Matthew  Bunn  and  Kosta  Tsipis) 
The  deterrence  of  nuclear  war  requires 
that  nuclear  forces  not  be  vulnerable  to  a 
preemptive  attack.  For  decades  strategic 
planners  in  both  the  US.  and  the  U.S.S.R 
have  been  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
a  dLsarming  nuclear  first  strike,  which 
would  leave  the  victim  of  the  strike  unable 
to  retaliate  in  kind.  Each  nation  has  ex- 
pended large  resources  on  efforts  to  main 


tain  the  survivability  of  its  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

Concerns  over  the  vulnerability  of  land- 
based  nuclear  forces  were  heightened  by  the 
development  of  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  in  the 
late  I960's.  This  technology,  tested  initially 
by  the  U.S.  makes  it  possible  for  one  missile 
to  carry  .several  warheads,  each  warhead  ca- 
pable of  striking  a  separate  target.  Thus 
each  MIRVed  missile  might  be  able  to  strike 
several  of  the  opponent's  missiles,  each  of 
which  might  itself  contain  several  war- 
heads, giving  the  attacker  a  double  advan- 
tage 

As  a  result  the  evolution  of  Russian  MIRV 
technology  generated  fears  that  once  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  developed  MIRV's  with  the  ap- 
propriate combination  of  accuracy,  yield 
and  reliability  it  would  have  the  ability  to 
destroy  moal  of  the  U.S.  land-based  missile 
force  in  a  first  strike,  using  a  fraction  of  its 
available  weapons.  Although  land-based 
missiles  constitute  only  a  fourth  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  with  the  rest  repre- 
sented by  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBMs)  and  l)ombers.  concern  has 
arisen  that  the  vulnerability  of  the  ICBM 
component  of  the  strategic  "triad"  alone 
would  present  the  U.S.  with  a  grave  problem 
of  national  security. 

In  the  fall  of  1977  the  worst  fears  of  U.S. 
strategic  planners  were  realized.  The 
U.S.S.R.  began  a  series  of  tests  of  a  new 
guidance  system  with  greatly  improved  ac- 
curacy. Simplified  calculations  indicated 
that  once  the  U.S.S.R.  had  deployed  an  ade- 
quate number  of  these  more  accurate 
MIRV's  it  would  indeed  have  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  land-based  mis- 
sile force  in  a  first  strike.  Thus  was  born 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "the  window  of 
vulnerability.  "  This  concept  has  dominated 
American  strategic  thinking  for  some  years, 
providing  the  primary  justification  for  the 
development  of  a  new  generation  of  U.S. 
strategic  weapons,  including  the  MX  and 
Trident  II  mi.ssiles. 

Simplified  calculations  do  not.  however, 
do  justice  to  the  substantial  uncertainties 
inherent  in  any  assessment  of  the  results  of 
a  countersilo  attack.  Intelligence  informa- 
tion is  rarely  absolute,  and  when  strategic 
planners  are  confronted  with  uncertainty 
about  the  actual  value  of  such  parameters 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  other  side's  ICBMs. 
they  must  make  assumptions  that  are  con- 
servative from  the  defender's  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately  the  process  often  otjscures 
the  fact  that  any  attack  would  also  involve 
substantial  uncertainty  from  the  attacker's 
point  of  view. 

Because  of  the  immense  destructive  power 
of  modern  nuclear  arsenals,  any  nuclear 
first  strike  would  represent  a  gamble  on  a 
.scale  absolutely  unprecedented  in  human 
history;  the  futun'  of  entire  civilizations 
would  hang  in  the  balance.  As  a  result  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  stakes  any  uncertain- 
ly about  the  outcome  of  such  an  attack  will 
act  as  a  powerful  deterrent:  such  gambles 
are  not  taken  without  extremely  high  confi- 
dence in  the  outcome.  The  question  for 
anyone  considering  how  to  plan  the  attack 
will  always  be  not  only  'What  is  the  expect- 
ed outcome?  "  but  also  "What  is  the  worst 
plausible  outcome?  "  Therefore  in  assessing 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  it  is  crucial  to 
gauge  quantitatively  the  uncertainties  in- 
volved, in  order  to  develop  an  assessment 
that  Is  attack-conservative  "  In  U.S.  assess- 
ments of  the  strategic  balance  this  is  rarely 
done.  What  is  generally  presented  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  the  results  of  an 


idealized,  nearly  flawless  attack:  the  uncer 
tainties  inherent  in  the  attack  are  often  ig 
nored.  In  this  article  we  shall  be  offering  a 
corrective. 

The  silos  in  which  modern  ICBMs  are 
housed  are  underground  concrete  struc 
tures.  hardened'  to  withstand  the  effect.s 
of  nuclear  blasts.  There  is  a  wide  range  of 
nuclear  effects  that  might  damage  an  ICBM 
within  such  a  silo,  but  spokesmen  for  the 
U.S.  Air  force  have  indicated  that  US 
ICBM  silos  are  generally  most  vulnerable  to 
the  shock  wave  of  the  nuclear  blast  Thus 
the  hardness  of  a  given  silo  is  lisually  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  shock-wave  over- 
pressure required  to  destroy  it.  measured  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  (p.s.i.i. 

The  silos  currently  housing  the  1.000  US 
Minuteman  ICBM's  are  generally  estimated 
to  be  capable  of  withstanding  overpressures 
of  up  to  2.000  p.s.i.  the  detonation  of  a  half- 
megaton  weapon,  such  as  those  carried  by 
the  most  accurate  Russian  MIRV's.  would 
create  such  overpressures  at  ranges  of 
roughly  300  meters:  therefore  to  destroy  a 
Minuteman  ICBM  a  half-megaton  weapon 
would  have  to  be  detonated  within  300 
meters  of  the  silo.  Thus  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  weapon  is  delivered,  although  it 
is  not  particularly  important  in  an  attack  on 
a  city,  would  be  of  decisive  importance  in 
any  attack  on  hardened  targets  such  as 
ICBM  silos. 

The  ICBM's  with  which  such  weapons  are 
delivered  have  three  major  parts  a  rocket, 
which  may  have  several  separate  stages:  the 
payload,  which  consists  of  one  or  more  re- 
entry vehicles  (RV's)  armed  with  thermonu- 
clear warheads,  and  the  guidance  system, 
which  directs  the  rocket  thrust  in  order  to 
place  each  RV  on  the  appropriate  trajectory 
for  it  to  reach  its  intended  target.  When 
such  a  missile  is  launched,  the  main  rocket 
fires  for  only  the  first  three  to  five  minutes 
of  the  flight.  Over  the  next  few  minutes  a 
smaller  rocket  known  as  the  postboost  vehi- 
cle provides  the  final  trajectory  adjustments 
necessary  to  set  each  RV  on  the  path  to  its 
intended  target.  The  RV's  are  then  released 
and  fall  freely  in  the  earth's  gravity  field, 
unpowered  and  unguided.  At  the  end  of  a 
half-hour  flight  the  RV's  reenter  the  atmos- 
phere and  detonate  over  their  targets.  The 
missile's  flight  can  therefore  be  divided  into 
three  phases:  the  boost  phase,  free  flight 
and  reentry. 

To  deliver  the  RV's  within  several  hun- 
dred meters  of  their  targets  over  ranges  of 
10.000  kilometers  calls  for  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated guidance  system.  Current  strategic 
weapons  rely  on  the  technique  known  as  in- 
ertial  guidance,  in  which  gyroscopes  and  ac- 
celerometers  are  used  to  measure  the  specif- 
ic forces  acting  on  the  missile.  These  iner- 
tial  instruments  cannot,  however,  measure 
the  force  of  gravity,  because  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  gravitation  and  acceleration  de- 
scribed by  Albert  Einstein:  an  accelerometer 
in  a  free-falling  elevator  would  register  zero, 
even  though  the  elevator  would  be  acceler- 
ating toward  the  ground  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity.  Therefore  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  effects  of  the  earth's  gravita- 
tional pull  on  the  motion  of  the  missile  a 
mathematical  model  of  the  gravity  field  as  a 
function  of  position  must  be  programmed 
into  the  missile's  guidance  system  prior  to 
launching.  By  combining  the  gravity  model 
with  the  measurements  of  the  specific 
forces  made  by  the  accelerometers.  the  guid- 
ance computer  can  use  Newton's  laws  of  in- 
ertia to  calculate  the  motion  of  the  missile 
in  three  dimensions  and  put  it  on  the  appro- 
priate trajectory  to  its  target. 


The  accuracN  of  such  a  weapon  can  be  af 
fected   bv   errors   from   many   sources    The 
two  main  sources  are  errors  in  the  merlial- 
guidance  svst.-m  and  errors  a.s.sociated  with 
reenirv   into  the  atmosphere    in  some  cur- 
rent  ICBMs  the  deviation  from  the  target 
resulting  from  either  of  lhe.se  sources  is  100 
meters  or  more.  The  errors  in  the  guidance 
system  originate  with  imperfections  in  the 
gyroscopes  or  the  accelerometers:  they  can 
be  either  constant,  accumulatins  with  time, 
or  random,  arising  from  vibration,  shock  or 
changes  in  acceleration.  The  errors  a.s.sociat 
ed  with   reentry   originate   with   unpredict 
able  atmospheric  variations  over  the  target, 
such  as  winds  and  variations  in  atmospheric 
densitv.  and  with  uncertainties  in  the  abla- 
tion of  the  RV's  nose  cone   Because  the  RV 
from  an  ICBM  reenters  the  atmosphere  at  a 
speed  of  some  7.000  meters  p.r  second,  the 
nose  cone  will  begin  to  burn  away  a.s  the  RV 
passes  through  the  atmosphere    this  abla 
tion  tends  to  occur  in  a  rather  unpredictable 
and  asymmetric  manner,  giving  rise  to  aero- 
dynamic instabilities  that  degrade  the  accu- 
racy of  the  RV,  Moreover,  severe  weather 
effects,   such   as   heavy   rain   or  snow,  can 
cause  drastic  increases  in  the  rate  of  abla 
tion,  further  reducing  the  accuracy  of  the 

RV. 

Lesser  sources  of  error  include  errors  in 
the  gravitational  model  relied  on  by  the  in- 
ertialguidance  system,  errors  in  war  head 
fusing  and  errors  in  the  determination  of 
the  position  of  the  target.  Each  type  of 
error  can  contribute  several  tens  of  meters 
to  the  system's  overall  error  budget."  The 
determination  of  the  initial  position  and  ve- 
locity of  the  launcher  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  svstems  fired  from  mobile  platforms. 
such  as  SLBMs.  but  is  negligible  for  silo- 
based  ICBM's;  indeed,  this  type  of  error  is 
one  of  the  reasons  current  SLBMs  are  con- 
sidered to  be  too  inaccurate  to  strike  at 
hardened  missile  silos. 

The  bulk  of  the  error  sources  of  a  ballistic 
missile  will  be  random  from  one  missile  to 
the  next.  As  a  result  if  a  large  number  of 
such  weapons  were  fired  at  a  single  target, 
they  would  lend  to  fall  in  a  random  scatter 
around  the  target.  The  spread  of  the  scatter 
is  measured  by  the  parameter  known  as  the 
circular  error  probable  <CEP»;  the  radius  of 
a  circle  centered  on  the  average  point  of 
impact  within  which  50  percent  of  the  RV  s 
would  fall.  Thus  the  CEP  is  a  measure  of 
the  precision  with  which  a  given  missile  de- 
livers its  payload. 

With  estimates  of  the  CEP.  the  explosive 
yield  and  the  reliability  of  a  given  weapon  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  probability  of  the 
weapon's    destroying    a    target    of    a    given 
hardness.  As  an  example,  the  Russian  mis- 
sile  designated   SS  19   Mod    'for   modifica- 
tion) 3  is  estimated  to  have  a  CEP  of  250 
meters,  and  each  of  its  six  warheads  has  a 
yield   of   approximately    550   kiloions.   The 
SS  18   Mod   4    has   a   similar   accuracy   and 
warheads  with  a  similar  yield,  but  it  carries 
10  independently  targetable  warheads.  As- 
suming perfect  reliability,  warheads  of  this 
type  would  have  a  63  percent  probability  of 
destroying   a   Minuteman   silo   hardep'^d   to 
2.000    p.si     Assuming    statistical    independ- 
ence   two  such  weapons  would  have  an  86 
percent  probability  of  destroying  the  same 
silo    This   calculation    would    indicate    that 
with  2.000  warheads  the  U.S.S.R.  could  de- 
strov   nearly   90   percent   of   the    1.000   U.S. 
Minuteman   missiles   in   their  silos.   This  is 
the  kind  of  alarming  theoretical  result  that 
ha-s  been  given  wide  circulation. 

It    IS    unreasonable    to    expect,    however, 
that    a   system    as    complex    as   a   modern 


ICBM  will  have  a  reliability  close  to  100  per 
rent,  a  more  plausible  estimate  for  the  reli- 
abilitv  of  current  Russian  ICBM  s  is  75  per- 
cent. Such  a  reliability  would  reduce  the 
two-warhead  kill  probability  to  72  percent, 
which  agrees  well  with  the  70-IO-75  percent 
figure  currently  cited  by  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Even  this  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  broad  range  of  uncertainties  that 
must  be  considered  :n  calculating  the  possi- 
ble outcomes  of  any  counter-silo  attack.  The 
planner  of  any  such  attack  will  always  face 
further  uncertainly  about  the  actual  accu- 
racy, reliability  and  yield  of  his  weapons 
under  operational  conditions,  and  about  the 
hardness  of  his  opponent's  silos  as  well.  Sev- 
eral less  well  knowii  factors,  such  as  inter- 
ference among  the  weapons  used  in  the 
attack,  known  as  -fratricide."  will  also  have 
significant  effects  on  the  outcome.  As  we 
shall  show,  these  uncertainties  would  make 
It  impossible  for  Russian  leaders  to  have 
reasonable  confidence  in  destroying  signifi- 
cantly more  than  half  of  the  U.S.  land- 
based  mi-ssile  force,  given  the  current  capa 
bllities  of  Russian  ICBM's. 

Let  us  first  return  to  the  leading  source  of 
uncerlaintv:  the  accuracy  of  the  attacking 
weapons.  As  we  mentioned  in  passing,  the 
bulk  of  the  errors  in  an  ICBM  system  will 
be  statistically  uncorrelated  from  one  mis- 
sile to  another,  contributing  to  the  random 
distribution  described  by  the  CEP    As  with 
most  other  complex  electromechanical  sys- 
tems,    however,     ICBM's    show     not     only 
random    errors    but    also    systematic    ones. 
Therefore    whereas    the    standard    calcula- 
tions of  ICBM  vulnerability  assume  that  the 
center  of  the  impact  distribution  will  be  di- 
rectly on  the  target,  the  actual  distribution 
will  often  be  off, set  somewhat   This  distance 
between  the  target  and  the  average  point  of 
impact  is  referred  tc  as  the  bias.  For  exam- 
ple,   if    the   estimated    position    of    a    given 
target  is  20  meters  south  of  its  actual  posi- 
tion, it  is  likely  that  the  poistion  of  other 
targets  in  the  .same   general  area,  such  as 
other  silos  in  the  same  missile  field,  will  be 
similarly  mi.sestimated:  thus  on  the  average 
the  RV's  attacking  that  field  will  land  20 
meters    south    of    their    intended    targets 
Similarlv.     the     gravitational     errors     for 
ICBM's  launched  from  silos  close  together 
in  the  attacker's  territory  will  be  .strongly 
correlated,  as  will  the  errors  due  to  prevail- 
ing   winds    and    atmospheric    density    vari- 
ations encountered  by  RV's  reentering  the 
atmosphere  over  the  same  area  in  the  de- 
fender's  territory.   On   the   other   hand,   it 
should  be  po.ssible  to  remove  the  most  sig- 
nificant biases  in  the  guidance  system  itself 
through  peacetime  testing  and  analysis. 

Any  bias  smaller  tnan  roughly  100  meters 
has  essentiallv  no  effect  on  the  success  of 
an  attack  against  silos  hardened  to  2.000 
psi  The  reason  is  that  any  weapon  falling 
within  three  times  that  distance  of  the 
target  will  destroy  it.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  bias,  however,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
place  limits  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  bias 
that  might  be  encountered  in  an  actual 
attack,  owing  to  the  statistical  properties  of 
large  numbers.  If  an  error  is  simply  random 
from  one  warhead  to  the  next,  then  an 
attack  involving  2.000  warheads  would  pro- 
vide 2  000  independent  trials  for  that  vari- 
able a-s  with  2,000  rolls  of  a  die,  the  proba- 
bility of  any  significant  variation  from  the 
average  outcome  is  quite  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  error  is  completely  corre- 
lated over  some  fraction  of  the  force,  then 
for  that  fraction  the  attack  provides  only  a 
single  trial.  Just  as  a  roll  of  two  dice  might 


well  turn  up  a  two  or  a  12.  rather  than  the 
more  likely  value  of  seven,  so  biases  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  100  meters  m  a  single 
mi.ssiie  attack  cannot  realistically  be  dis- 
counted. 

There  is  also  some  uncertainty  atiout  the 
estimate  of  the  CEP  for  any  given  ICBM  A 
variety  of  sources  of  information  are  avail- 
able on  the  accuracy  of  a  given  weapon  For 
example.  nondestructi\e  tesU  on  the  ground 
can  provide  detailed  performance  specifica- 
tions for  every  component  of  the  guidance 
system,  which  can  be  combined  to  yield 
rough  estimates  of  the  overall  accuracy  of 
the  system.  The  fact  remains  that  many  sig- 
nificant sources  of  error,  such  as  errors  at- 
tributable to  reentry,  cannot  be  realistically 
tested  on  the  ground.  In  addition  the  inter- 
action of  the  various  components  of  the 
guidance  system  in  the  demanding  vibra- 
tion, shock  and  acceleration  en\ironmenl  of 
a  rocket  boost  is  extremely  complex  Hence 
only  a  statistically  significant  number  of  re- 
alistic full-svstem  flight  tests  can  give  accu- 
rate estimates  of  the  CEP  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile. 

Such  tests  are  typically  divided  into  two 
maior  categories:   <1)  research-and-develop- 
ment   tests,   which   serve  to  suggest   design 
changes  and  to  provide  initial  information 
about  the  accuracy  the  missile  can  attain, 
and  '-2)  operational  tests,  which  provide  esti- 
mates of  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the 
deployed    force     Because    a   single    ballistic 
missile  often  costs  in  excess  of  $10  million, 
flight -test  programs  are  generally  limited  by 
budget  constraints.  As  a  result  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  tended  to  perform  a 
comparatively  .small  number  of  flight  tests 
of  each  missile  system,  with  intensive  engi- 
neering analysis  of  each  test.  For  example. 
in  the  initial  stages  of  deployment   a  U.S. 
ICBM  is  typically  subjected  to  between  25 
and  30  flight  tests,  which  yield  the  primary 
estimate  of  the  system's  operational  accura- 
cy   and    reliability     These    are    followed   by 
from   five   to    10   operational   tests   in   each 
year  of  the  system  s  life  cycle,  to  monitor 
any   changes   that    might   result    from   pro- 
longed .storage. 

The  operational  night  tests  of  the  U.S. 
are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  tests  are  as 
realistic  a&  possible.  The  ICBM's  to  be 
tested  are  chosen  randomly  from  the  oper- 
ational force.  The  chosen  missile  is  then 
brought  to  alert  in  its  silo,  ready  for  imme- 
diate firing:  this  is  intended  to  provide  a  test 
of  the  crew  and  the  launch-silo  electronics. 
If  the  missile  fails  to  come  to  alert,  it  is 
listed  as  a  failure  and  is  not  tested  further. 
If  It  passes  the  test,  the  missile  is  removed 
from  its  operational  silo  and  is  sent  to  the 
test  range  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  The  RV's  are  sent  to  a  .special  fa- 
cility where  the  thermonuclear  warheads 
are  "removed  and  replaced  with  telemetry 
equipment  The  missile  with  the  modified 
RVs  IS  then  fired  from  the  test  silo  Vanden- 
berg by  a  crew  randomly  selected  from  the 
operational  missile  crews,  and  the  RVs  re- 
enter the  atmosphere  over  Kwajalein  atoll 
in  the  Pacific. 

Telemetry  equipment  on  board  the  missile 
broadcasts  detailed  information  about  such 
parameters  as  the  flow  of  fuel,  the  thrust  of 
the  rocket,  the  performance  of  the  guidance 
components  and  the  vibration  and  shocks  to 
which  the  missile  is  subjected.  This  infor- 
mation It  picked  up  by  U.S.  stations  moni- 
toring the  tests  and  by  Russian  intelligence 
ships  stationed  in  the  Pacific  for  that  pur- 
posed. In  additonal  the  flight  is  carefully 
monitored  by  radars  and  optical  telescopes 
based  at  Vandenberg  and  Kwajalein.  The  in- 
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formation  Is  then  Intensively  analyzed  over 
a  period  of  several  months.  As  a  result  far 
more  Information  is  generated  by  a  fllKhl 
lest  than  simply  whether  or  not  the  missile 
worked  and  how  far  from  the  intended 
target  it  landed. 

Significant  uncertainties  nonetheless  per- 
sist. First,  the  number  of  full-system  flight 
tests  is  statistically  quite  small.  Second,  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  achieve  the  greatest  possi- 
ble verisimilitude  such  peacetime  testing  is 
still  appreciably  different  from  wartime  op 
erations.  For  example.  American  test  vehi 
cles  reenter  over  Kwajalein  lagoon,  an  area 
where  atmospheric  conditions  are  among 
the  placidest  in  the  world.  In  addition,  since 
the  gravity  field  of  the  earth  varies  from 
place  to  place,  tests  ovar^one  trajectory 
cannot  in  themselves  provide  estimates  of 
possible  gravitational  errors  over  other  tra- 
jectories. 

Perhaps  more  significant,  the  range  over 
which  most  Russian  missiles  are  tested  is 
6.500  kilometers  long,  whereas  many  war- 
time trajectories  would  be  nearly  10.000  kil- 
ometers long.  Although  the  Russians  do 
perform  .several  full-range  flight  tesLs  in  as 
sessing  each  of  their  ICBM  systems,  most  of 
their  tests  are  over  the  shorter  distance. 
This  difference  in  range  has  a  marked  effect 
on  virtually  every  source  of  error  in  the 
system.  Although  adjustments  to  the  result- 
ing accuracy  estimates  can  be  made,  based 
on  a  detailed  mathematical  model  of  the 
performance  of  the  system,  additional  un 
certainty  will  inevitably  result.  Given  these 
factors,  it  cannot  by  any  means  t)e  ruled  out 
that  the  CEP  in  a  large-scale  countersilo 
strike  could  be  10  percent  larger  (that  i.s. 
poorer)  than  the  CEP  estimated  from  shots 
over  test  ranges:  indeed,  we  believe  this  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  For  the  warheads  we 
have  been  considering,  an  unfavorable  vari- 
ation of  10  percent  in  the  CEP  alone  would 
reduce  the  two-shot  kill  probability  against 
a  Minuteman  silo  from  72  to  66  percent 

Uncertainties  in  the  reliability  of  an 
ICBM  are  separate  from  uncertainties  In  Its 
accuracy  Simulations  on  the  ground  are 
considerably  more  useful  for  estimating 
rates  of  failure  than  for  assessing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  weapon  system.  For  example. 
U.S.  Minuteman  guidance  systems  are  regu- 
larly given  simulated  flight  tests,  in  which 
the  guidance  sy.slem  is  subjected  to  vibra- 
tions and  shocks  similar  to  those  of  a  missile 
flight.  As  with  any  sensitive  and  complex 
technical  system,  however,  high  confidence 
in  estimates  of  overall  reliability  can  be 
achieved  only  through  full-system  tests,  and 
the  number  of  such  tests  is  quite  limited.  In 
addition  estimates  of  the  overall  operational 
reliability  of  ICBMs  must  take  into  consid 
eratlon  a  broad  range  of  human  factors  that 
would  be  involved  In  an  attack:  any  large 
scale  countersilo  strike  would  call  for  the 
timely  cooperation  of  several  hundred 
people,  whose  behavior  under  such  circum- 
stances is  unpredictable.  Thus  10  percent  is 
probably  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  un- 
certainty in  estimates  of  overall  reliability. 
Again,  an  unfavorable  variation  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  reliability  we  have  assumed  for 
an  SS-19  Mod  3  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Minuteman  silos  destroyed  in  a  hypotheti 
cal  two-on-one  attack  from  72  to  67  percent. 
Elstimates  of  the  explosive  power  of  the 
thermonuclear  weirheads  have  uncertainties 
of  their  own.  This  uncertainty  is  of  two 
interrelated  kinds:  first,  uncertainty  of 
given  yield,  and  second,  uncertainty  in  the 
estimates  of  the  yield  of  a  given  class  of 
warheads.  The  peacetime  testing  of  nuclear 
explosives   is    limited   by   considerations   of 


cost,  safety,  environmental  impact,   instru- 
mentation and  politics.  Not  least,  it  is  also 
limited    by    treaty,    including    the    Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the  still  unrati 
fied  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  measurement  of  overpressures  in  the 
extreme  range  ne<:essary  to  destroy  a 
modern  ICBM  silo  has  been  particularly 
limited,  because  of  instrumental  problems 
and  the  lack  of  pressing  need.  By  the  early 
1960s,  when  the  last  American  and  Russian 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  were  con- 
ducted, the  hardest  targets  of  interest  were 
roughly  an  order  of  magnitude  "softer" 
than  current  missile  silos  As  a  result  there 
IS  little  in  the  way  of  nuclear-test  data  for 
overpressures  higher  than  200  p. si.,  and 
even  less  for  overpressures  higher  than  500 
p.s.i.  The  nuclear-test  data  that  do  exist  for 
these  high  overpressures  show  an  enormous 
degree  of  scatter,  and  they  often  do  not 
agree  well  with  theoretical  predictions.  Al- 
though additional  data  are  available  from 
tests  with  chemical  explosives,  large  uncer 
tatnties  are  involved  in  extrapolating  such 
data  to  predictions  of  the  effects  of  mega 
ton-range  nuclear  weapons.  The  US  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  has  stated  that 
U.S.  estimates  of  the  overpressures  to  be  ex- 
f>ected  from  nuclear  explosions  in  given 
ranges  are  uncertain  to  plus  or  minus  20 
percent. 

The  second  uncertainty  in  estimating  the 
explosive  power  of  thermonuclear  war- 
heads, the  uncertainty  in  estimating  the  av 
erage  yield  of  a  given  class  of  warheads, 
ari.ses  from  similar  sources  the  number  of 
tests  of  any  given  nuclear  weapon  is  small, 
and  there  are  substantial  instrumental  diffi- 
culties in  measuring  the  energy  yielded  by 
an  underground  nuclear-test  explosion. 

The  yield  to  be  exp<'Cted  from  a  given  war- 
head design  can  be  estimated  theoretically, 
but  an  example  of  the  pitfalls  of  this  ap- 
proach is  provided  by  the  warhead  devel- 
oped for  the  Mark  12A  reentry  vehicle  re- 
cently deployed  on  the  U.S.  Minuteman  III 
missiles.  The  first  three  tests  of  the  weapon 
revealed  that  its  yield  was  considerably  less 
than  had  been  predicted,  and  the  original 
design  had  to  be  modified  until,  in  a  fourth 
test,  the  weapon  achieved  its  full  yield.  Al- 
though this  may  be  an  extreme  case,  the 
uncertainly  in  the  average  yield  of  a  given 
class  of  warheads  will  be  at  least  10  percent. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall  com- 
bine the  two  types  of  uncertainly  in  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  a  warhead,  describing  them 
both  as  variations  in  effective  yield.  Since 
the  peak  overpressure  is  roughly  propor 
tional  to  the  explosive  yield,  a  20  percent 
variation  in  overpressure  would  result  from 
a  20  percent  variation  in  explosive  yield,  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  uncertain- 
ly in  the  effective  yield  of  a  given  weapon 
might  then  be  on  the  order  of  25  percent 
An  unfavorable  variation  of  25  percent  in 
the  yield  of  the  weapons  involved  would 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  hypothetical 
attack  we  have  described  from  72  to  66  per 
cent. 

Although  the  accuracy,  reliability  and 
yield  of  ICBMs  are  uncertain,  they  are  at 
least  subject  to  peacetime  testing  by  a 
nation  that  might  be  considering  an  attack. 
This  does  not  hold  for  the  hardness  of  the 
silos  to  be  attacked.  The  overpressure  at 
which  a  silo  will  fail  depends  primarily  on 
the  technical  characteristics  of  the  rein- 
forced-concrete  door  at  the  top  of  the  silo, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reli 
able  intelligence  on  these  characteristics. 
Indeed,  from  an  attacker's  point  of  view  this 
may  well  be  the  largest  uncertainly  of  all. 
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Even  U.S.  estimates  of  the  hardness  of  U.S. 
silos  include  significant  uncertainties:  the 
fact  is  that  no  silo  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
a  nuclear  weapon  in  any  test.  Estimates  of 
silo  hardness  are  based  entirely  on  the  oreti- 
cal  structural  considerations  and  tests  of 
scale  models  with  chemical  explosives.  Thus 
from  an  attacker's  point  of  view  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  hardness  of  the  silos  to  be  at- 
tacked is  likely  to  be  at  least  20  percent,  if 
not  considerably  more.  If  the  silos  under 
attack  were  capable  of  withstanding 
overpressures  20  percent  higher  than  ex- 
pected, the  effectiveness  of  the  hypothetical 
attack  we  have  been  describing  would  be  re- 
duced from  72  to  68  percent 

Another  significant  uncertainty  arises 
from  the  interference  among  the  hundreds 
of  warheads  that  would  be  involved  in  an 
attack.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  as- 
suming that  the  warheads  involved  in  a 
countersilo  attack  would  be  statistically  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  in  other  words, 
that  the  detonation  of  one  warhead  would 
have  no  effect  on  other  warheads  participat- 
ing in  the  attack  This  is  not  at  all  the  case: 
thermonuclear  explosions  can  have  ex- 
tremely destructive  effects  on  other  reentry 
vehicles,  constituting  the  phenomenon  iron- 
ically termed  fratricide. 

In  its  first  milliseconds  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  gives  off  an  intense  burst  of  radi 
ation.  including  neutrons.  X  rays  and 
gamma  rays,  which  in  turn  generate  a  pow- 
erful electromagnetic  pulse.  This  short-lived 
burst  of  radiation  is  followed  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  a  fireball  of  hot.  compressed 
gases.  The  fireball  expands  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  reaching  a  radius  of  several 
hundred  meters  in  less  than  a  second.  Since 
the  superheated  gases  in  iLs  interior  are 
orders  of  magnitude  less  dense  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  the  fireball  begins  to  rise  quite 
rapidly,  much  like  a  hotair  balloon.  This 
creates  a  vertical  wind  of  several  hundred 
kilometers  per  hour:  indeed,  the  drag  of  the 
wind  created  by  a  half-megaton  explosion  is 
sufficient  to  hold  aloft  a  two-ton  boulder.  In 
the  case  of  a  weapons  burst  at  the  optimum 
height  for  an  attack  on  a  silo  hardened  to 
2.000  p.s.i  the  fireball  will  be  in  contact 
with  the  ground  for  several  seconds,  as  a 
result  the  powerful  updraft  winds  will  suck 
up  thousands  of  tons  of  dust  and  other 
debris,  creating  the  characteristic  mush- 
room cloud. 

The  cloud  rises  at  high  speed;  within  a 
minute  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  several  kilo- 
meters. It  then  slows  down,  reaching  its 
maximum  height  some  10  minutes  after  the 
detonation.  In  the  case  of  a  half-megaton 
weapon  the  top  of  the  cloud  will  stabilize  at 
an  altitude  of  .some  18  kilometers,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  cloud  roughly  eight  kilome- 
ters below  By  10  minutes  after  the  detona- 
tion the  cloud  will  have  covered  an  area  of 
some  100  kilometers:  indeed,  the  cloud  from 
such  an  explosion  will  t)e  so  large  that  in  an 
attack  on  the  ICBM  silos  in  a  U.S.  Minute- 
man  field  the  clouds  from  explosions  over 
individual  silos  will  merge  into  a  single  blan- 
ket of  dust  over  the  entire  field. 

The  significance  of  the  dust  and  other 
debris  raised  by  the  explosion  arLses  from 
the  fact  that  reentry  vehicles  traverse  the 
atmosphere  at  extremely  high  speed.  When 
an  RV  reentering  the  atmosphere  in  the 
area  of  an  earlier  explosion  encounters  the 
cloud,  it  will  tie  traveling  some  six  kilome- 
ters per  second.  Therefore  if  the  RV  collid- 
ed with  a  particle  weighing  several  grams,  it 
would  probably  be  destroyed  outright:  such 
a  collision  would  take  place  at  several  limes 
the  speed  of  a  rifle  bullet.  The  smaller  parti- 


cles and  dust  in  the  cloud  could  have  cata 
strophicallv  abrasive  effects  on  an  RV:  the 
effect  of  such  high  speed  passage  throuKh 
the  dust  cloud  would  be  equivalent  to  expo- 
sure to  an  extraordinarily  powerful  sand- 
blaster  The  resulting  ablation  of  the  RVs 
nose  cone  would  severely  degrade  it.s  accura 
cy  in  extreme  cases  it  could  cause  the  R\  to 
bum  up.  Moreover,  the  earlier  explo.sion  lor 
explosions)  would  have  completely  changed 
the  density  and  wind  profiles  throughout 
the  area  in  ways  that  are  essentially  unpre 
dictable  and  would  have  drastic  effects  on 
the  accuracy  of  reentering  RVs 

Obviously  the  problem  of  fratricide  would 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  planning 
the  timing  of  any  attack  calling  for  more 
than  one  RV  targeted  on  each  silo.  If  two 
RVs  targeted  on  each  silo  simultaneously, 
and  neither  RV  failed,  then  the  radiation 
from  the  first  warhead  to  explode  would  de- 
stroy the  second.  If  the  attack  were  orga- 
nized in  two  waves  separated  by  several  sec- 
onds the  RVs  of  the  second  wave  would  en- 
counter the   fireballs,   powerful   winds  and 
lethal  particles  raised  by  the  explosions  of 
the  first  wave.  Although  the  high  tempera 
tures  and  the  outward  winds  generated  by 
the  explosion  would  .subside  v.".thm  the  first 
few  seconds,   particles   large  enough   to   be 
lethal  to  an  RV  would  lake  up  to  20  minutes 
to  fall  back  to  the  ground,  and  the  clouds  of 
smaller    particles    and    dust    would    remain 
until   they   were  dispersed   by   atmo.spheric 
winds     Therefore    unless    the    attacker    al- 
lowed at  least  several  minutes  between  the 
first  wave  and  the  second,  so  that  the  larg 
est   particles  would  have  fallen  out   of  the 
Cloud   before   the  .second   wave   arrived,   it 
seems  unlikely  that  any  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  second  wave  would  gel  to   its 
target  and  do  so  with  the  accuracy  neces- 
sary to  deslrov  it.  Even  if  the  attacker  al- 
lowed several  tens  of  minutes  between  the 
two  waves,  the  second  wave  would  still  face 
the  dust  blanket  and  the  severe  atmospheric 
disturbances  created  by  the  explosion  or  ex- 
plosions of  the  first  wave. 

Since  fratricide  has  never  been  tested,  its 
effect  on  incoming  RVs  cannot  be  assessed 
precisely:  onlv  the  roughest  order-of-magni- 
tude  estimates  are  possible.  Suppose,  m  the 
case  of  a  second  wave  reentering  10  minutes 
after  the  first  wave,  that  passage  through 
the  dust  cloud  and  encounters  with  large 
particles  destroyed  only  5  percent  of  the 
RVs  and  that  on  the  average  the  effect  of 
the  dust  and  atmospheric  disturbances  in- 
creased the  fraction  of  the  CEP  attributable 
to  reentry  by  a  factor  of  two.  This,  in  our 
view  is  a  quite  conservative  estimate  of  the 
fratricide  such  a  wave  would  suffer,  given 
the  extreme  conditions  we  have  described. 
These  effects  alone  would  reduce  the  kill 
probability  of  a  two-wave  attack  by  SS-19 
Mod  3  warheads  on  U.S.  Minuteman  silos 
from  72  to  65  percent.  .    .     .^  . 

Fratricide  introduces  an  uncertainty  that 
may  be  even  more  significant:  if  the  at- 
tacker must  allow  several  minutes  to  elapse 
between  the  first  and  the  second  wave  of  his 
attack  11  is  quite  possible  that  the  ICBM  s 
surviving  the  first  wave  will  have  left  their 
silos  before  the  second  wave  arrives.  Since 
an  ICBM  rising  out  of  its  silo  travels  much 
slower  than  an  RV  entering  the  atmos- 
phere the  particles  and  dust  in  the  cloud 
will  have  comparatively  little  effect  on  it.  As 
a  result  the  surviving  ICBMs  could  be 
safely  launched  before  the  second  wave  of 
RVs  could  safely  reenter  the  atmosphere. 
Although  a  nearby  nuclear  explosion  that 
failed  to  destroy  the  silo  might  still  keep  an 
ICBM    from    getting    off    immediately,    in 


these  ci-ses  where  the  first -wave  warhead 
failed  the  ICBM  in  its  hardened  sUo  would 
remain  undamaged,  still  available  for 
launching  In  the  attack  scenario  we  have 
been  considering,  involving  weapon.s  with  a 
reliability  of  7.")  percent,  this  would  mean 
lh,it  at  '  a  minimum  25  percent  of  the 
ICBM  s  could  be  launched  between  the  first 
and  the  second  wave  of  the  attack.  Com- 
bined with  the  fratricide  effects  postulated 
above,  this  would  reduce  the  fraction  of  the 
ICBM  silos  destroyed  m  the  hypothetical 
attack  we  have  been  considering  to  56  per- 
cent Since  the  vulnerability  of  an  ICBM  in- 
creases sharplv  when  it  leaves  iLs  protective 
silo,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  attacker 
could  keep  these  weapons  from  being 
launched  bv  detonating  additional  warheads 
over  the  silo  field  at  regular  intervals  .so 
that  any  ICBM  launched  from  lis  protective 
silo  would  be  de.stroyed:  this  tactic  is  called 
pindown. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering 
the  uncertainties  of  a  countersilo  attack  on 
an  individual  basis.  In  any  real  countersilo 
attack      however,     all     these     uncertainties 
would  be  present,  making  the  final  outcome 
of  the  attack  even  harder  to  predict.  For  ex- 
ample, if  all  the  variables  we  have  been  de- 
scribing were  to  turn  out  unfavorably  for  an 
attacker    even  in  the  absence  of  significant 
bias  only  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
silos  would  be  destroyed.  Although  it  may 
be  unlikely  that  an  attack  would  be  subject 
to  large  unfavorable  variations  m  all  the  un- 
certain     parameters      simultaneously,      it 
should  be  noted  that  an  unfavorable  varia- 
tion in  anv  two  of  the  parameters,  combined 
with  fratricide,  would  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  attack  to  less  than  55  percent, 
even  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  bias  error 
and   of   ICBMs  escaping   between   the   two 
waves   Moreover,  we  believe  the  degrees  of 
uncertaintv  we  have  postulated  are  conserv- 
ative  Thus  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  plan- 
ner  to   have   rea.sonable   confidence   that   a 
two- wave  attack  by  SS-19  Mod  3  and  SS-18 
Mod  4  warheads  would  destroy  significantly 
more    than    half    of    the    U.S.    Minuteman 

force.  ,  ,    , 

It  is  possible  that  a  planner  would  choose 
to  launch  more  than  two  warheads  against 
each  silo,  or  to  launch  larger  warheads.  In 
the  case  of  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  Minute- 
man   force,   however,   neither  of  these  op- 
tions would  be  very  attractive.  For  example, 
a  third  wave  would  encounter  fratricide  ef- 
fects from  both  of  the  first  two  waves,  and 
it  would  allow  more  time  after  the  second 
wave    during    which    the    surviving    ICBMs 
might    be    launched.   Even   if   the   surviving 
ICBMs  did  not  escape,  a  third  wave  would 
only  raise  the  overall  percentage  of  the  silos 
destroved  from  45  to  57  percent.  Since  the 
1  000    U  S.    Minuteman    silos   contain    2.100 
warheads,  this  would  mean  an  expenditure 
of    1  000    additional    Russian    warheads    in 
order   to   destroy    250   American   warheads: 
such  an  attack  would  disarm  the  U.S.S.R. 
faster    than    the    U.S.    In    addition    lo    lUs 
ICBMs   armed   with   MIRVs   the   U.S.S.R. 
has    100    SS-19S    and    SS-lSs    armed   with 
single   large  warheads:   these,   however,  are 
clearlv  much  too  few  for  an  attack  on  the 
1,000  US   ICBM  silos. 

For  a  smaller  number  of  more  important 
targets  neither  of  the  two  preceding  argu- 
ments would  apply  For  example,  if  the  U.S. 
were  to  deplov  100  MX  ICBM's  in  Minute- 
man  silos,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the  100  Russian 
large-warhead  missiles  could  be  used  to 
attack  them.  If  these  weapons  were 
equipped   with   the   accurate   guidance  sys- 


tems now  deployed  on  the  MlRVed  versions 
of  the  same  missiles,  eiti  attack  involving  one 
such  warhead  on  each  MX  silo,  followed  by 
a  half-megaton  warhead,  would  destroy  77 
percent  of  the  MX  force  e\en  allowing  for 
unfavorable  variations  and  fratricide  Since 
each  MX  carries  10  warheads,  this  would 
mean  that  even  under  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions 200  Russian  warheads  could  destroy 
770  MX  warheads  The  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional Ru.ssian  warheads  would  provide  e\en 
higher  operational  kill  probabilities. 

Thus  although  the  current  Russian  ICBM 
force  could  present  a  .severe  threat  to  a 
small  number  of  particularly  valuable  tar- 
gels.  It  could  not  provide  a  planner  with  rea- 
sonable confidence  of  destroying  significant- 
ly more  than  half  of  the  current  U.S.  ICBM 
force.  The  common  practice  of  citing  the 
probable  result  of  such  an  attack  to  two  sig- 
nificant figures,  with  no  mention  of  the  at- 
tending uncertainty,  is  grotesquely  mislead- 
ing: all  that  can  realistically  be  said  is  that 
such  an  attack  would  probably  result  m  the 
destruction  of  between  50  and  90  percent  of 
the  U.S.  ICBM  force  We  conclude  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  threat  presented  by  the 
current  generation  of  Russian  ICBM's  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

This  comparatively  comforting  conclusion 
mav  not,  however,  remain  valid  indefinitely. 
Strategic-weapons  technology  is  almost 
never  is  stasis,  and  foreseeable  improve- 
ments in  weapons-delivery  systems  could 
drasticallv  alter  the  situation  we  have  been 
describing.  In  the  past  the  accuracy  of 
American  and  Russian  ICBMs  has  general- 
Iv  improved  by  roughly  a  factor  of  two 
everv  seven  years:  the  improvement  of  stra- 
tegic-weapons technology  may  slow  some- 
what as  the  room  for  improvement  narrows, 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  in 
coming  years  the  pattern  will  be  {undamen- 
tallv  different 

Hence  sometime  in  the   late   1980s  or  m 
ihe  1990s  the  U.S.S.R.  may  have  deployed  a 
force  of  ICBMs  twice  as  accurate  as  its  cur- 
rent  weapons-  In  addition  reentry  vehicles 
specificaliv     designed     to     penetrate     dust 
clouds  are  currently  under  development  in 
the  U.S..   and   possibly   in   the  U.S.S.R.  as 
well  These  technological  changes  could  sig- 
nificantlv   reduce   the   effect   of   the   uncer- 
tainties we  have  described.  If  the  CEP  of 
the  SS-19  Mod  3  were  reduced  by  a  factor  of 
two   for  exampK".  a  two-on-one  attack  would 
result   in  the  destruction   of  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Minuteman  force,  even 
allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of  fratricide 
and  unfavorable  variations  in  the  attack  pa- 
rameters. In  essence,  an  uncertainty  of  10  or 
20  percent  no  longer  has  a  significant  effect 
if  the  weapon  is  twice  as  accurate  as  it  needs 
to  be  to  destroy  its  target. 

The    purely    technical    uncertainties    we 
have  been  describing,  however,  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  planner  of  a  real 
countersilo  attack  would  have  lo  consider  a 
host  of  other  uncertainties,  mainly  center- 
ing  on   the   reaction   of   the   nation   under 
attack    For  example,  a  nation  with  ICBMs 
has   the   option   of   adopting   the   policy   of 
■launch    on    warning"    or      launch    under 
attack  "■  launching  missiles  immediately  on 
receiving   intelligence  that   another  nation 
has  launched  missiles  against  it.  The  U.S. 
has  renounced  such  a  policy,  because  of  the 
possibilitv    of    catastrophic    error,    but    it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  planner  to  have  any 
confidence  that   this  policy  would  hold  m 
the  event  of  an  attack.  Nearly  30  minutes 
would  pass  between  the  first  detection  of  a 
massive  launch  and  the  detonation  of  war- 
heads over  U.S.   silos;   the  actions  of  U.S. 
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policy  makers  in  this  period  and  afterward 
would  be  impossible  to  predict. 

If  in  addition  to  the  U.S.  land-based 
ICBM  s  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces  are  taken  into  account,  a  serious 
problem  would  arise  for  the  putative  plan- 
ner of  an  attack.  First,  the  thousands  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  submarines  at  sea 
will  be  invulnerable  to  attack  for  as  far  into 
the  future  as  it  is  possible  to  predict. 
Second,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  destroy 
both  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  and  the  U.S.  stra 
legic  bomber  force.  Part  of  the  bomber 
force  is  on  a  constant  15-minute  alert,  mean- 
ing that  the  only  missiles  that  could  destroy 
them  before  they  got  off  the  ground  would 
be  submarine-launched  ones  with  short 
flight  times.  Current  Russian  SLBM's,  how- 
ever, are  much  too  inaccurate  to  be  effective 
against  hardened  silos,  meaning  that  the 
silos  would  have  to  be  attacked  by  ICBM's 
with  longer  flight  times.  If  this  were  done, 
nuclear  weapons  would  begin  detonating 
over  U.S.  bomber  fields  more  than  15  min- 
utes before  the  RVs  targeted  on  the  ICBM 
silos   could   reach   their   targets,   making   it 


very  likely  that  the  ICBM's  would  be 
launched  before  the  attacking  RVs  arrived. 

Even  if  these  difficulties  could  be  sur- 
mounted, an  attack  involving  more  than 
2.000  near-ground  explosions  of  megaton- 
range  nuclear  weapons  would  cause  between 
20  and  40  million  civilian  casualties.  Such  an 
attack  cannot  realistically  be  described  as  "a 
surgical  nuclear  strike."  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  the  U.S  would  not  respond,  relying 
on  some  fraction  of  the  thousands  of 
bomber  and  submarine-based  warheads  that 
would  surely  have  survived.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  conflict  would  quickly  escalate  to  an 
all-out  strategic  exchange,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  attacker  as  completely  as  it  would 
de.stroy  the  victim  of  the  initial  attack. 

In  the  more  distant  future  even  these  in- 
herent uncertainties  might  be  somewhat  re- 
duced by  advances  in  technology.  The  devel- 
opment of  accurate  SLMB's.  already  under 
way  in  the  U.S..  will  erode  the  relation  be- 
tween the  alert  bomber  force  and  the  ICBM 
force.  If  extremely  accurate  maneuvering 
reentry  vehicles  are  deployed,  hardened 
silos  could  be  destroyed  with  weapons  of 
much  smaller  yields,  sharply   reducing   the 


number  of  civilian  casualties  such  an  at  t  ark 
would  inflict.  This  might  at  first  glance 
seem  desirable,  but  the  possibility  of  a  genu- 
inely "surgical"  strike,  combined  with  In- 
creased confidence  in  predictions  of  its  out- 
come, would  increase  the  temptation  to 
launch  such  a  strike,  lowering  the  nuclear 
threshold  and  increasing  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war. 

Thus  although  the  current  situation  is 
stabler  than  is  commonly  believed,  the 
progress  of  weapons  technology  bodes  ill  for 
the  future.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that 
stringent  limitations  on  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  ballistic  missiles  could  forestall 
many  of  these  undesirable  technological  ad- 
vances. Far  from  locking  the  U.S.  into  a  po- 
sition of  vulnerability,  such  limitations,  if 
they  were  effective,  could  prevent  the  rapid 
erosion  in  U.S.  security  that  will  otherwise 
occur  in  the  years  to  come.  Limitations  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles could  be  an  important  component  of 
arms-control  efforts,  and  they  deserve  more 
careful  study  than  they  have  had  to  date. 
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FXHIBIT  3 

Ijvl'nch  Under  Attack 

Another  approach  to  MX  survivability  is 

to  accept  vulnerable  silo  basing  and  resolve 

to  launch  silo-based  MX  mi.s.siles  before  at- 

tarktHK  Soviet  reentry  vehicles  (RVs)  could 

am..     Ill   destroy    them.    This   type   of    re- 

;i<.ri.>    ■■■  -x  .SnvHt  attack  is  called  launch 

■  :   i' ■    I'l.  ?     i  '  .-\  I.  Adopting  this  approach 


to  MX  survivability  would  imply  relying  on 
LUA  as  opposed  merely  to  preserving  it  as  a 
possibility.  The  United  States  now  preserves 
the  capability  to  LUA  as  a  matter  of  stated 
doctrine  Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  other 
basing  modes  de.scribed  in  this  report  would 
also  allow  this  capability  to  be  preserved. 
This  chapter  does  not  in  any  way  address 
the  present  U.S.  doctrine  or  the  status  of 


UMI 


means  to  support  that  capability,  but  only 
potential  future  systems  of  reliance  on  LUA. 

OVERVIEW  OF  RATIONAU:  FOR  LUA  AND  POSSIBLE 
DRAWBACKS 

The  chief  attraction  of  LUA  basing  is  that 
It  can  be  implemented  faster  and  more 
cheaply  than  other  basing  modes  since 
there  is  no  basing  "mode  "  to  speak  of.  The 
United   States   could   in   principle   put   MX 


missili's  in  the  Minuteman  silos  as  thf\ 
lamc  (iff  the  assembly  line,  meaning  MX  dt-- 
plovment  in  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 
However,  some  of  the  hardware  needed  to 
support  the  LUA  capability  (warning  .sen- 
.sors.  roinmuniration.s  link.s.  and  the  like) 
might  have  longer  lead  times.  A  truly  robust 
and  dependable  system  might  therefore 
take  slightly  longer  lo  deploy. 

Even  with  a  wide  range  of  sophist iraled. 
redundant  support  hardware  .lUst  about  ev- 
erything one  could  think  of  buying  in  the 
wa\'  of  sensors  and  communications— the 
price  of  an  LUA  system  i excluding  the  mis- 
siles themselves  I  would  come  to  billions  of 
dollars  rather  than  tens  of  billion.s  a.s  for 
other  b.-vsing  modes.  Some  of  the  systems  re 
quired  for  LUA  would  m  fact  be  desirable, 
perhaps  even  necessary,  lo  deploy  with  any 
basing  mode. 

This  hardware— warning  sensors,  com 
mand  posts,  and  communications  links- 
could  be  made  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  or  disrupt.  What  cannot 
be  assured  with  confidence  is  that  compe- 
tent National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) 
would  in  all  circumstances  have  access  to 
this  system  in  the  short  LUA  timeline;  this 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  procedures  and  na- 
tional policy,  not  technology. 

Because  already-existing  silos  (or  a  small 
number  of  new  ones)  could  be  used,  there 
would  be  little  new  construction  and  hence 
little  environmental  and  .societal  impact. 

LUA  would  preserve  familiar  features  of 
silo  basing,  including  weapon  effectiveness 
as  measured  by  accuracy,  time-on-largei 
control,  and  the  like;  familiar  force  manage- 
ment procedures;  and  familiar  arms  control 
verification  procedures. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  strictly  military 
utility,  the  possibilities  for  an  LUA  force 
differ  very  little  from  those  available  to  a 
survivable  force.  The  same  targets  (and  per- 
haps more)  would  be  available  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  a  war  as  in  the  first  few 
hours  or  days.  Essentially  the  same  target- 
ing flexibility  could  be  provided  with  techni- 
cally feasible  hardware. 

Reliance  on  LUA  also  has  potentially  seri- 
ous drawbacks. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  decision- 
makers could  lack  crucial  information  re- 
garding the  extent  and  intent  of  the  Soviet 
attack-information  necessary  to  guage  the 
proper  response.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  much  better  information  would  always 
be  available  to  the  commander  of  a  surviv- 
able force  within  a  short  period  after  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

Decisionmakers  would  also  lack  an  inter- 
val between  attack  and  response  during 
which  intelligence  information  could  be  as- 
sessed, diplomatic  measures  considered,  and 
the  intent  of  the  U.S.  response  signaled— as- 
suming the  circumstances  of  nuclear  war 
permitted  such  things  at  all. 

Decision  lime  would  obviously  be  very 
short.  NCA  would  have  to  make  unprcce- 
denledly  weighty  decisions  in  less  than  15 
minutes. 

To  guarantee  the  LUA  capability  against 
some  contingencies  it  might  be  neces-sary  to 
adopt  unpalatable  procedures  regarding,  for 
instance,  delegation  of  launch  authority. 

No  matter  how  much  money  and  ingenui- 
ty were  devoted  to  designing  safeguards  for 
the  U.S.  capability  to  launch  under  attack, 
and  even  if  the  safeguards  were  very  robust 
indeed,  il  would  probably  never  be  possible 
to  eradicate  a  lingering  fear  that  the  Soviets 
might  find  a  way  to  sidestep  them. 

Finally,  despite  all  safeguards,  tliere 
would    always    remain    the    possibility    of 


error,  either  that  mi.ssiles  were  launched 
when  there  was  no  attack  or  that  they 
failed  to  launch  when  the  attark  wa.'  genu 
inc 


POSSIBILITIES  KOR  LUA  SYSTEMS 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  pcssibilities  for 
LUA   systems,    and    which    is      best"    is   not 
really   a  matter  of  technology   but   of  doc- 
trine, procedures,  and  national  policy    Doc- 
trine determines  the  types  of  attack  which 
the  system   is  designed   lo  meet   and  those 
which   it   is  not.   For  instance,   it   would   be 
easier  to  configure  an  LUA  sy.slem  on  the 
assumption  that  a  Soviet  attack  would  be  di- 
rected   at    tTiissile    silos   and   perhaps   other 
militarv  targets  but  would  not  be  preceded 
bv    attark    on    Washington.    If    Wa-shington 
were  attacked  fir.st.  an  LUA  system  designr-d 
on  this  a.ssumption  might  fail.  But  since  the 
intercontinental     ballistic     niis.sile     'ICBM) 
vulnerability  problem  is  perceived  generally 
within  the  context  of  counterforce  attacks 
excluding  U.S.  cities,  it  is  not  clear  thai  an 
LUA  force  must  be  required  to  meet  such  a 
contingency;     in    this    case    it     might     be 
thought  that  an  appropriate  respon.se  could 
be     executed     with     surviving     submarine, 
cruise  mi.ssile.  and  bomber  forces.  These  are 
clearly  is.sues  of  doctrine.  Regarding  proce- 
dures—and to  take  a  more  extreme  exam- 
ple—it   would   also    be   easier   to   design   an 
LUA  system  on  the  assumption  that  launch 
authority    were    vested    in    certain   circum- 
stances in  persons  other  than  the  President 
and   other   duly   con.siuuted    NCA    or   even 
that  the  response  to  be  made  to  a  Soviet 
attack  of  a  given  sort  were  decided  in  ad- 
vance  and.   so   to   speak,   "wired    into"    the 
ICBM  system. 

Doctrine  and  procedures— issues  of  nation- 
al policy,  not  technology— more  than  any- 
thing else  therefore  determine  the  architec- 
ture of  an  LUA  system. 

This  .section  outlines  the  technically  feasi- 
ble hardware  elements  and  procedures  that 
could  go  into  an  LUA  system.  Il  seeks  to 
give  a  sense  both  the  breadth  of  possibilities 
and  of  the  fundamental  limitations.  The 
next  section  shows  how  some  of  these  ele- 
ments might  come  into  play  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  Soviet  attack.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  what  is  being  described  here 
are  elements  of  a  hypothetical  future  LUA 
system,  not  means  which  support  the 
present  U.S.  LUA  capability. 

The  principal  elements  to  analyze  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  are  targets  and 
the  militarv  utility  of  an  LUA  force,  the 
timeliness  of  possible  attacks,  early  warning 
and  attack  assessment  systems,  command 
posts,  and  communications  links.  Possible 
procedures  by  which  decisions  could  be 
made  and  launch  orders  given  can  be  laid 
out,  but  a  .selection  among  them  would  be 
decision  for  the  highest  levels  of  political 
authority. 


TARGETS  AND  I4ILITARY  UTILITY 

The  first  question  to  ask  of  an  LUA  force 
is  whether  there  are  important  and  identifi- 
able differences,  in  terms  of  the  military  ef- 
fectivene.ss  of  a  U.S.  respon.se  to  Soviet 
attack,  between  immediate  LUA  response 
and  a  delayed  response  executed  by  a  sur- 
vivable force.  Though  there  are  some  differ- 
ences, on  balance  it  appears  that  little  or 
nothing  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view 
is  sacrificed  bv  immediate  response. 

In  the  first  place,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  targets  which  would  be  ab.sent  or  untar- 
gelable  early  m  the  war  but  which  would 
somehow  appear  later  on.  Thus,  there  can 
be  from  this  point  of  view  no  disadvantage 
to  retaliating  immediately;  on  the  contrary. 


It  would  seem  that  a  difference  between 
early  and  delayed  response,  if  one  were  to 
exist,  would  favor  the  early  resporise.  The 
most  stressing  case  for  an  LUA  system  is 
one  m  which  the  Soviet  attack  came  with  no 
indication.s  of  preparation  for  attack  before 
the  actual  launch  of  Soviet  missiles.  In  this 
case,  a  prompt  US  response  could  destroy 
other  Soviet  military  assets  before  ihey  had 
time  to  disperse  from  their  ordinary  operat- 
ing bases.  If  the  Soviet  attack  came  from  a 
generated  posture,  some  assets  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  target,  but  this  situation  would  not 
nece.ssarily  improve  with  time.  Even  if  there 
were  significant  Soviet  target  complexes 
that  appeared"  later,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  would  be  hardened  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  destruction  would  require  ICBMs, 
although  if  they  were  mobile  a  rapid  re- 
sponse-time for  U.S.  attack  could  be  useful. 
Such  rapid  response  is  most  easily  accom- 
plished with  ICBMs.  Even  assuming  the  ex- 
istence of  targets  which  a  survivable  force 
could  target  but  an  LUA  force  could  not, 
one  must  assume  m  addition  that  the  U.S. 
intelligence  assets  required  to  locate  these 
targets    would    survive    an    initial    Soviet 

of  top  If 

As    to    the    nature    of    the    targets    that 
should  be  assigned  to  an  LUA  MX  force,  the 
important  issue  for  this  purpose  is  not  what 
these  targets  might  be.  but  how  the  .selec- 
tion might  differ  from  those  assigned  to  a 
survivable  retaliatory  force.  Again,  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  significant  differences.  In 
either    case,    the    actual    targets    attacked 
might  well  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  provocation  and  have  the  goal  of  in- 
flicting   on    the    Soviet    Union    a    level    of 
damage-measured     overall— commensurate 
with     the     damage     anticipated     from     the 
Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  the  latter  could  be 
judged  at  the  time  the  U.S.  decision  to  re- 
spond had  to  be  made.  If  Soviet  silos  were 
among  the  targets  marked   for  destruction 
bv  the  LUA  force,  one  might  want  to  have 
some    means    for    determining    which    were 
still  full  and  which  empty,  and  one  would 
also  have  to  take  the  chance  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  them-selves  launch  under  attack 
when  our  missiles  were  m  flight   Both  prob- 
lems exist  for  a  survivable  force  as  well.  In 
practice  it  is  likely  that  the  same  informa- 
tion, obtained  at  "launch,  would  be  used  to 
support     retargeting     to     avoid     attacking 
empty    holes"    whether    by   survivable   or 
LUA   forces;   the   only   difference  would  be 
the  retargeting  time  available.  In  practice  it 
is  also  possible  to  guess  in  advance  which 
Soviet  missiles  would  be  used  in  an  attack 
on   U.S.   silos.  There   is  also   an  analytical 
basis  upon  which  to  question  the  utility  of 
bothering  with  any  sort  of    empty  hole"  re- 
targeting. (Il  might  even  be  thought  desira- 
ble   to    attack    empty    holes    to    preclude 
reload.")  As  to  Soviet  LUA.  with  a  surviv- 
able   force    there   would    be    a   time   delay 
before     retaliation     during     which     efforts 
could  be  made  to  destroy  Soviet  sensors  ca- 
pable of  indicating  a  U.S.  launch. 

Since  decisions  would  have  to  be  made 
quicklv,  and  since  extensive  ad-hoc  retarget- 
ing would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  in  the 
short  LUA  timeline,  some  preplanning 
would  have  lo  be  done  regarding  the  re- 
sponses to  be  made  to  a  given  Soviet  attack. 
Such  preplanning  would  also  be  done  for 
survivable  forces.  To  the  objection  that 
such  preplanning  is  unpleasant  or  -com- 
mits" the  United  States  lo  certain  types  of 
response,  il  can  only  be  noted  that  the  con- 
cept of  deterrence  presupposes,  independent 
of  the  forces  concerned,  that  Soviet  attack 
will  provoke  with  high  certainty  a  U.S.  re- 
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sponse.  Whether  the  United  States  would 
actually  choose  to  retaliate  if  deterrence 
failed  cannot  Ije  said  on  the  basis  of  the 
forces  deployed.  Of  course.  LUA  allows  little 
time  for  reflection  if  Soviet  attack  did  occur. 
There  might  he  no  need  to  have  the  entire 
U.S.  ICBM  force  postured  for  LUA.  Since  a 
survivable  force  of.  say.  1. 000  RVs  miKht  be 
considered  adequate  for  a  delayed  response, 
no  more  than  this  number  of  RVs  need  l>e 
Included  in  the  force  which  ■survives"  by 
launching  under  attack. 

TIMELINES 

So\let  ICBMs  take  about  a  half  hour  to 
make  the  journey  from  their  silos  to  U.S. 
ICBM  fields  in  the  Central  United  Stales 
The  time  from  first  launch  to  first  impact 
could  in  principle  be  shortened  by  a  small 
amount,  but  this  would  be  likely  to  cause 
some  degradation  in  accuracy.  A  realistic 
Soviet  laydown  would  also  occur  over  a  span 
of  time,  from  just  under  30  minutes  until 
somewhat  later 

Speaking  roughly,  receipt  of  the  launch 
message  or  Emergency  Action  Message 
lElAM)  by  the  missile  force  as  late  as  a  few 
minutes  before  Soviet  RVs  arrive  would  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  safe  escape  of  the 
missiles.  This  brief  time  period  would  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  time  taken  for  the  ElAM 
to  t)e  transmitted  to  the  missile  fields,  de- 
coded, and  authenticated:  the  time  taken  to 
initiate  the  launch  sequence:  the  time  from 
first  missile  takeoff  to  last;  and  the  time 
needed  for  the  last  missile  to  make  a  safe 
escape  from  the  lethal  effects  of  the  incom- 
ing Soviet  RVs. 

Thus,  the  time  available  for  ICBM  attack 
assessment  and  decisionmaking  would  be 
the  half  hour  ICBM  flight  time  minus  this 
small  time  period  for  missile  launch. 

Soviet  submarine  launched  RVs  targeted 
at  com^mand  posts  and  communication 
nodes  could  arrive  earlier  than  the  ICBMs. 
It  is  assumed  here  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  possess  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs)  deployed  near  U.S.  coasts 
of  sufficient  accuracy  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  constitute  themselves  a  primary 
threat  to  U.S.  silos.  Forward-deployed 
SLBM  RVs  could  arrive  in  the  Central 
United  Stales  withm  8  to  15  minutes  of 
launch  and  at  coastal  targets,  such  as  Wash 
ington.  withm  5  to  10  minutes.  This  means 
that  relatively  .soft  targets  such  as  com 
mand  bunkers  and  communications  nodes,  if 
largetable.  could  be  destroyed  early  in  the 
attack.  One  of  the  principal  goals  of  a 
robust  LUA  system  must  be  to  survive  such 
a  precursor  SLBM  attack  in  order  to  sup- 
port execution  of  a  launch  decision. 

Assuming  ^imiltaneous  launch  of  Soviet 
ICBMs  arul  .SI.HM.s,  the  timetable  which  re- 
sults is  shown  in  figure  65 

The  LUA  timetable  could  be  extended 
somewhat  by  a  "dust  defense"  such  as  de- 
scribed m  chapter  3  In  this  scheme,  the 
dust  cloud  formed  by  deliberate  detonation 
of  buried  nuclear  weapons  in  the  silo  fields 
would  destroy  the  first  wave  of  Soviet  RVs. 
The  United  States  would  have  until  the  dust 
cleared— tens  of  minutes— since  a  second 
attack  could  not  be  mounted  during  this 
time 

OVERVIEW  or  TECHNICAL  REQtllREMENTS 

In  order  to  meet  the  timeline  and  attack 
constraints  outlined  atwve.  a  U.S.  LUA  capa 
bility  would  refjuire  warning  and  attack  as- 
.scssment  sen-sors  impervious  to  disruption: 
.survuablc  romrnand  posts  to  digest  and  or- 
ganizi'  serLsor  information;  and  secure,  reli- 
able rommunicatiorLs  linking  the  command 
posLs  with  the  warning  scn.sors  and  witli  the 


missile  fields.  The  most  Important  require- 
ment, and  the  most  difficult  to  meet  in 
practice,  would  be  providing  a  connection 
from  the  "survivable  command  posts  to 
NCA  empowered  to  make  launch  decisions. 
This  architecture  is  shown  in  figure  66. 

The  paragraphs  below  indicate  the  range 
of  technically  feasible  candidates  for  these 
system  elements  It  will  tie  apparent  that  no 
single  element  can  t>e  made  surv'ivable 
against  a  determined  Soviet  effort  to  dis- 
rupt it.  One  must  Instead  make  disruption 
as  difficult  and  time-consuming  as  possible, 
provide  redundant  backup  systems,  and  seek 
to  make  price  of  disruption  so  high  that 
Soviet  attack  on  all  U.S.  LUA  assets  would 
virtually  be  cause  Itself  to  retaliate  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

EARLY  WARNING  AND  ATTACK  ASSESSMENT 
SYSTEMS 

The  important  features  of  warning  and 
attack  assessment  systems  are  when  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  they  could  be  expected 
to  provide  information,  what  information 
they  could  furnish  at  that  time,  and  how 
difficult  to  disrupt  they  would  be.  In  gener 
al,  the  first  two  features  are  related  in  that 
the  more  complete  the  information  they 
furnish,  the  later  in  the  attack  they  do  so. 
Timely  information  concerning  the  size  and 
character  of  the  attack  would  be  vital  to  the 
confidence  a  decisionmaker  could  have  in 
his  Judgment  to  fire  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  would  be  a  premi- 
um upon  confirmation  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  from  as  many  sources  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  sen 
sors  based  on  a  variety  of  distinct  physical 
principles. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  important  features  of  a  wide 
range  of  warning  and  attack  assessment  sys- 
tems that  the  United  States  could  deploy  to 
support  LUA.  Since  even  in  aggregate  the 
cost  of  these  systems  would  be  less  than  the 
costs  of  other  MX  basing  modes,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  the  United  States  would 
deploy  all  of  them  and  more. 

SATELLITES 

The  booster  motors  of  large  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  operate  for  some  minutes  after 
launch,  emit  huge  amounts  of  power  (hun 
dreds  of  kilowatts)  in  the  short-wave  infra- 
red portion  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum. This  radiation  could  be  detected  by 
satellites  at  very  great  distances  from  the 
earth.  It  would  l>e  virtually  impossible  for 
the  Soviets  to  conceal  this  evidence  of  their 
attack. 

Such  satellites  could  provide  an  accurate 
count  of  the  numl)er  of  launches,  the  types 
of  missiles  launched  (from  comparing  the 
brightness  of  their  infrared  emission  to  data 
from  test  launches),  and  at  least  the  ap- 
proximate I  wing  level))  locations  of  the 
launch  points  This  information  could  be 
available  to  U.S.  command  posts  (discussed 
below)  almost  immediately  Several  minutes 
more  oljservation  could  lead  to  at  least  a 
very  rough  indication  of  the  intended  tar 
gets  to  the  extent  of  predicting  whether  the 
Central  United  States  (where  U.S.  silos  are) 
only  was  under  attack  or  whether  coastal 
targets  were  included  as  well.  This  informa 
tion  might  suggest  whether  the  attack  was 
directed  only  at  US  silos  or  whether  it  was 
a  massive  attack  on  all  US  targets,  cities 
'many  of  which  are  on  the  coasts)  included. 
It  would  not  l>e  possible  on  the  basis  of  this 
early  information  to  tell  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets had  withheld  attack  on  certain  specific 
targets,  an  Indication  of  their  intentions. 

It  would  not  he  possible  to  secure  such 
satellites  absolutely  against  attack  on  them. 


but  such  an  attack  could  be  made  very  diffi- 
cult. Though  geosynchronous  orbit  would 
be  most  convenient  for  such  satellites,  it 
could  perhaps  be  desirable  to  deploy  them 
in  other,  higher  orbits.  Geosynchronous 
orbit  is  that  unique  orbit  22.300  miles  from 
the  Earth  at  which  the  orbital  period  of  sat- 
ellites is  equal  to  the  rotation  period  of  the 
Earth.  Thus  satellites  in  geosynchronous 
orbit  remain  over  the  same  point  on  the 
Earths  surface  as  both  they  and  the  Earth 
go  round.  A  single  satellite  could  therefore 
keep  watch  over  the  Soviet  Union  at  all 
times.  Because  of  its  convenience,  however, 
geosynchronous  orbit  is  somewhat  crowded 
It  would  therefore  be  possible  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  station  a  "space  mine"  near  to  a  U.S. 
warning  satellite  and  answer  in  response  to 
U.S.  protests  that  the  mine  was  in  fact  some 
other  sort  of  satellite  (e.g..  communications) 
which  It  was  convenient  to  position  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  would  then 
not  be  In  a  position  to  assert  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  no  business  there,  because  it  would 
be  quite  plausible  that  they  did  have  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  positioning  a  satellite  in 
this  unique,  convenient  orbit.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  U.S.  satellites  were  in  an 
orbit  chosen  more  or  less  randomly  from 
amongst  the  infinite  number  of  possible  al 
titudes.  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
assert  that  the  only  possible  purpose  for  a 
nearby  Soviet  satellite  must  be  to  interfere 
with  ours.  The  United  States  might  then 
justify  on  these  grounds  measures  against 
such  interference.  Nonsynchronous  orbit 
means  that  more  than  one  satellite  would 
t)e  required  to  keep  continuous  watch  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  since  at  any  one 
time  most  of  them  would  be  over  other 
parts  of  the  Earth. 

Satellites  could  also  be  threatened  by 
direct  attack  from  a  missile  launched  from 
the  Soviet  Union  However,  the  U.S.  satel- 
lites could  be  p)ositioned  high  enough  that  it 
would  take  many  hours  1 18  or  so)  for  an  at- 
tacking vehicle  to  reach  them.  What  is 
more,  since  the  interceptor  missiles  required 
to  reach  high  orbits  would  be  quite  large, 
the  Soviets  would  probably  launch  them 
only  from  the  Soviet  Union  Most  of  the  sat 
ellites  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  when  the  first  interceptor  was 
launched,  and  launch  of  other  interceptors 
would  have  to  t)e  staggered  so  as  to  Inter- 
cept the  rest  of  the  satellites  as  they  came 
around  "  Direct-ascent  antisatellite  attacks 
on  high  orbits  would  therefore  present  a 
timing  problem  to  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  would  most  certainly  be  aware  that 
the  satellites  were  under  attack  hours 
before  they  were  destroyed. 

Measures  can  also  be  taken  to  insure  the 
survival  of  satellites.  For  instance,  they 
could  l>e  provided  with  sensors  to  alow  them 
to  determine  when  they  were  under  attack. 
They  could  maneuver  to  avoid  a  homing  in- 
terceptor and  deploy  decoys  or  chaff  to  con- 
fuse homing  sensors.  Satellites  at  such  dis- 
tances from  the  Earth  might  aso  be  able  to 
be  hidden  entirely  by  giving  them  small  op- 
tical, infrared,  and  radar  signatures.  One 
might  also  hide  dormant  backup  satellites 
amongst  a  swarm  of  decoys;  the  .satellite 
would  be  turned  on  when  the  primary  satel- 
lites encountered  interference.  Last,  backup 
satellites  could  be  deployed  on  mi.s-siles  in 
silos  in  the  United  Stales  and  launched  into 
low  orbits  to  replace  the  primaries.  These 
reconstituted  .satellites  could  al.so  be  at 
tacked,  but  il  would  take  time  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  acquire  data  on  their  orbits;,  even  as- 
suming the  United  States  allowed  them  un- 
hindered operation  of  the  means  to  acquire 


this  data.  Some  of  these  techniques  for  sat 
ellite    security    are    more    effective    than 
others. 

Last,  the  United  States  might  not  choose 
to  show  patience  indcfinittly  with  persi.st 
ent  Soviet  attacks  on  our  warning  sensors. 
particularly  if  we  had  chosen  to  rely  on 
LUA  as  the  guarantor  of  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. 

RADARS 

Radars  could  be  either  land-based  or  de 
ploved  on  oceangoing  ships.  Radars  de- 
ployed near  the  United  States  would  pro- 
vide warning  information  rather  later  than 
satellites-perhaps  15  minutes  or  so  after 
launch-but  they  would  provide  much  more 
accurate  prediction  of  the  impact  poinUs  of 
attacking  RVs.  This  Information  would  be 
sufficient  to  determine  which  silo  wings  and 
which     metropolitan     areas     were     under 

Powerful  radars  of  this  sort  would  be 
rather  large  and  soft  targets  and  therefore 
susceptible  to  SLBM  or  even  paramilitary 
attack.  Jamming  is  also  a  potential  threat. 
An  endoaimospheric  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense could  be  provided  around  such  radars. 
For  instance,  the  Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radar  at  Concrete.  N.  Dak.,  happens  to  be 
in  the  area  selected  by  the  United  Slates  as 
the  only  site  where  an  ABM  system  can  be 
deployed  within  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Proto 
col.  The  purpose  of  such  an  ABM  system 
would  not  be  to  protect  the  radar  against 
any  level  of  attack,  but  to  force  the  Soviets 
to  send  so  many  warheads  to  destroy  it  that 
such  an  attack  would  constitute  a  major 
provocation. 

SENSOR  AIRCRAFT 

Aircraft  carrying  radars  (similar  to 
AWACS  aircraft  used  for  tactical  purposes) 
or  infrared  sensors  could  b:  used  either  as  a 
backup  for  other  sensors,  taking  off  from  a 
strip-alert  status  at  U.S.  bases,  or  as  a  pri- 
mary system  maintaining  continuous  air- 
borne patrol.  The  aircraft  could  be  on  sta- 
tion within  several  hours  of  takeoff  and 
could  provide  detailed  attack  assessment  in- 
formation (similar  in  character  to  the  land_ 
based  radars)  within  about  15  minutes  of 
impact.  . 

Such  aircraft  would  be  a  hedge  against 
disruption  of  satellite  or  fixed  land-based 
systems.  If  on  continuous  patrol,  they  would 
be  verv  resistant  to  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Since  the  aircraft  would  take  some  time  to 
arrive  on  station  if  they  were  not  main- 
tained on  continuous  airborne  patrol,  there 
could  be  a  gap  between  destruction  of  the 
primary  U.S.  systems  and  reconstitution  by 
the  aircraft.  This  gap  could  be  filled  by 
rocket-launched  probes. 

ROCKET-LAONCHED  PROBES 

These  probes,  carrying  long-wave  infrared 
sensors,  would  be  similar  to  the  probes  pro- 
posed for  the  Overlay  exoatmospheric  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  to  acquire  its 
targets.  They  would  arrive  on  station  in 
minutes  and  provide  detailed  attack  assess- 
ment information  similar  to  that  provided 
by  the  aircraft  until  they  fell  back  to  Earth 
about  20  minutes  or  so  after  launch.  Housed 
in  silos,  they  would  be  vulnerable  only  to 
nuclear  attack.  The  probe  silos  could  be  lo- 
cated far  from  ICBM  silos  so  that  their 
launch  could  not  be  confused  with  ICBM 
launch  by  Soviet  warning  sensors. 

NUCLEAR  DETONATION  DETECTORS 

Since  SLBM  RVs  could  arrive  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritory well  in  advance  of  the  ICBMs  aimed 
at  the  silos  and  before  the  time  that  a 
launch   decision   would   have   to   be   made. 


these  detonation.s  could  provide  further  con 
firmation  that  the  United  State.s  wa.s  under 
attack  Such  detectors  could  be  bolted  on  to 
large  numbers  of  satellites  deployed  for 
other  purp(3ses.  Alternatively.  U.S.-ba.sed 
sensor  stations  employing  seismic  or  electro- 
magnetic pul.se  detectors  could  verify  that 
the  U.S.  was  under  nuclear  attack.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  natural  phenomena  could 
mimic  the  effects  of  nuclear  detonation.s. 

Though  the  detonation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  United  States  would  not  by  it,seli 
necessarily  identify  the  Soviet  Union  a-s  the 
attacker,  the  other  warning  systems  would 
either  indicate  the  origin  of  the  attack  or  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  their  disruption  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  Soviets. 

COVERT  WARNING  SENSORS 

It  might  be  possible  to  deploy  warning 
sensors  the  existence  of  which  could  reason- 
ably be  kept  secret  from  the  Soviets.  Even  if 
this  did  not  actually  turn  out  to  be  possible, 
it  would  be  a  factor  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  con.sider  before  they  satisfied  them.selves 
that  the  United  States  would  be  without  ad- 
vance notice  of  their  attack. 

WARNING  SENSORS  FOR  SLBMS 

So  far  discussion  has  concentrated  on 
warning  of  ICBM  attack.  All  of  the  means 
described  .so  far  are  applicable  to  the  SLBM 
case  as  well.  The  satellites  would  give  a 
launch  count  immediately  and  coastal 
SLBM  radars  impact  point  prediction  within 
minutes  of  approach  to  the  coasts.  Planes 
and  probes  would  be  relatively  inefficient  in 
the  SLBM  role  since  many  of  them  would 
be  required  to  cover  all  attack  corridors. 

COMMAND  POSTS 

Fixed  land-based  command  bunkers  of  a 
hardness  sufficient  to  withstand  attack  even 
by  inaccurate  SLBMs  would  be  difficult  to 
construct.  The  United  States  now  operates  a 
network  of  fixed  command  posts  including 
the    National     Military    Command    Center 
(NMCC)  in  the  Pentagon,  the  Alternate  Na- 
tional Military  Command  Center  <ANMCC) 
at  a  rural  site  outside  Washington.  Strategic 
Air     Command     iSAO     Headquarters     in 
Omaha  and  North  American  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command  iNORADi  Headquarters  in 
Cheyenne  Mountain.  Colo.  An  improvement 
on  fixed  sites  would  be  to  deploy  a  fleet  of 
wide-bodied     aircraft     with     the     necessary 
communications   equipment    to   receive   and 
process  warning  information,  communicate 
with  NCA.  and   launch  U.S.  silo-based  mis- 
siles if  given  proper  authorization.  Some  of 
these    aircraft,    called    Airborne    National 
Command  Posts  (ABNCPsi.  could  be  on  con- 
tinuous airborne  patrol  and  others  on  strip 
alert    The  United  States  deplo.vs  a  fleet  of 
such  aircraft  at  present    If  there  were  ad- 
vance indication  of  imminent  Soviet  attack, 
the  President  himself  or  other  NCA  could 
take  to  the  air  in  these  command  posts. 

Consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
ground  mobile  command  posts,  disguised  as 
vans  traveling  the  Nations  highways. 

Concerns  could  be  raised  about  possible 
means  to  destroy  or  disrupt  such  command 
posts  but  since  ihey  are  considered  for  use 
with  just  about  all  MX  basing  modes,  any 
such  problems  would  not  di.stinguish  LUA 
basing.  In  fact  such  disruption  would  be 
very  difficult. 

COMMUNICATIONS  LINKS 

Studies  of  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications (C)  s> stems  to  support  strategic 
nuclear  forces  of  any  kind.  LUA  or  other- 
wise indicate  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
possibilities  for  wartime  communications 
and  just  as  wide  a  range  of  means  to  disrupt 


and  impede  such  communications  The 
nature  of  the  dusruplion  would  depend  on 
the  amount  of  damage  done  to  US  commu- 
nications inslallalions  and  the  extent  of  dis- 
ruption of  the  atmosphere  due  to  nuclear 
explosions.  An  LUA  C'  system  would  have 
an  advantage  over  systems  supporting  sur- 
vivable basing  because  it  would  be  needed  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  had  suffered 
less  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
at  a  dusadvantage  m  that  there  might  be 
little  time  to  attempt  to  reconstitute  dis- 
rupted links. 

Many  of  the  same  consideratior^  apply  to 
the  communications  links  which  applied  to 
the  warning  sensors.  None  can  be  protected 
absolutely  against  Soviet  attack,  but  disrup- 
tion can  be  made  difficult,  time  consuming. 
and  provocative. 

Communicatiori.s  links  are  required  from 
the  warning  sensors  to  the  command  posts, 
from  the  command  posts  to  the  missile 
fields,  and  between  the  command  posts  and 
responsible  launch  authorities.  The  first 
two  are  easier  to  specify  than  the  last,  since 
this  last  depends  sensitively  on  where  the 
launch  authorities  are  assumed  to  be  and 
upon  whether  they  are  under  attack  or  not. 
A  fuller  discussion  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding communications  s.vstems  to  support 
.strategic  nuclear  forces  in  general  is  con- 
tained in  a  .separate  chapter.  The  following 
discussion  seeks  to  sketch  some  of  the  con- 
siderations relevant  to  LUA. 


WARNING  SENSORS  TO  COMMAND  POSTS 

It  appears  that  satellite  communications 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  at  least 
for  the  warning  satellites,  since  they  would 
not  be  connected  to  the  command  posts  by 
line  of  sight.  The  same  considerations  re- 
garding sunivability  apply  here  as  for  the 
warning  satellites,   but   the  situation  is  In 
some  respects  easier.  To  avoid  jamming  and 
ionospheric  disruption  due  to  high  altitude 
nuclear   detonations,   these   satellites   could 
operate    at    millimeter    wavelengths.    They 
could  be  stationed   in  unusual,  deep-space 
orbits  so  the  Soviets  could  have  no  pretense 
for  stationing  space  mines  near  them,  and 
direct-ascent    interceptors  would   require  a 
long  time  to  reach  them.  Since  the  commu- 
nications satellites  would  be  cheaper  than 
the  warning  satellites,  there  could  be  many 
of  them.  Other  measures-deep-space  stor- 
age,   concealed    dormant    satellites,    decoys, 
maneuverability,  etc —such  as  described  for 
the  warning  .satellites  could  also  be   tried 
here.  Rocket-launched  reconstitution  satel- 
lites could  be  on-station  in  a  short  period. 
There  are  many  US  communications  satel- 
lites of  all  sorts  in  space,  and  arrangements 
could  also  be  made  to  use  them  if  the  pri- 
mary system  failed. 

Fi'xeci  ground  stations  for  the  downlinks 
would  be  vulnerable  to  attack,  but  such 
attack  would  at  least  be  required  to  disrupt 
them.  They  could  be  proliferated  through- 
out the  United  States  and  even  defended 
with  ballistic  missile  defense.  An  improve- 
ment on  fixed  ground  stations  would  use 
mobile  ground  terminals,  highway-going 
vans  with  concealed  receiving  dish  and  data 
processing  equipment.  Data  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  ground  stations— fixed  or 
mobile-to  the  airborne  command  posts  by 
radio  dine-of-sight  if  necessary)  and  satel- 
lite uplink. 

Ground  stations  would  not  be  necessary  at 
all  if  arrangements  were  made  for  the  air- 
borne command  posts  to  receive  data  in  se- 
miprocessed  form  directly  from  the  warning 
satellites  via  the  communications  satellites 
using  millimeter  wave  or  laser  links. 
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Ttu'  sensor  aircraft  would  use  sateUite 
links  to  communicate  with  the  command 
post.  The  fixed  radars  could  use  radio  (line- 
of-sight  if  necessary)  or  satellite  to  send 
their  data  to  the  command  aircraft.  The 
rocket-launched  probe  would  be  in  line-of- 
sight  with  the  command  posts  and  could 
communicate  directly. 

COMIMAND  POSTS  TO  IMISSILi:  FIELDS 

If  an  order  were  given  to  launch  MX  mis- 
siles from  their  silos,  the  command  posts 
could  transmit  the  EAM  to  the  launch  con- 
trol centers  in  the  silo  fields  or  directly  to 
the  silos  by  a  variety  of  means,  including 
line-of-sight  ultra  high  frequency  (UHF) 
radio  and  satellite  injection.  These  methods 
provide  for  high  probability  of  correct  re- 
ceipt of  the  EAM  within  minutes,  even  in  a 
disturbed  environment. 

BETWEEN  COMMAND  POSTS  AND  NATIONAL 
COMMAND  AUTHORITIES 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  com- 
munications system  to  specify.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  that  technology  does  not  pro- 
vide solutions,  but  because  these  solutions 
could  depend  on  where  the  NCA  might  be. 
which  depends  on  who  the  NCA  are.  which 
in  turn  depends  on  what  procedures  are 
adopted  for  NCA  continuity. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  three  cases  to 
consider  In  the  first,  the  President  or  other 
NCA  is  in  Washington,  and  Washington  has 
survived  at  least  to  the  point  in  time  where 
a  launch  decision  is  required.  Communica- 
tions in  this  case  can  be  by  satellite  or  air- 
borne relay  using  a  number  of  aircraft, 
maintained  on  strip  alert  in  peacetime, 
which  form  a  net  over  the  United  States  for 
UHF  line-of-sight  communications. 

In  the  second  case,  the  President  or  other 
NCA  is  himself  in  a  command  airplane. 
Communications  is  by  satellite  or  airborne 
relay. 

In  the  third  case,  Washingrton  is  destroyed 
and  the  President  did  not  manage  to  make 
it  to  a  survivable  location.  In  this  case  the 
important  questions  are.  first:  Who  and 
where  is  the  NCA  and  can  it  be  arranged 
that  they  take  command  in  time  to  launch 
under  attack?  and  second:  Does  it  matter  if 
we  could  not  LUA?  since  It  might  appear  in 
this  case  that  war  was  not  going  to  remain 
limited  and  our  other  nuclear  forces  would 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  U.S.  objectives.  The 
first  is  a  question  of  procedures  and  author- 
ity smd  the  second  of  doctrine.  They  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  answered  by  technology  as- 
sessment. Some  suggestion  of  alternative  re- 
sponses to  these  questions  will  be  made  in 
the  section  below  entitled  Procedures. 

PINIKJWN 

Pindown  refers  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  could  force  our  missiles  to  remain  in 
their  silos  by  threatening  to  explode  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  paths  and  destroy  them  in 
flight  In  practice,  however,  pindown  of  silo- 
based  MX  would  require  a  huge  expenditure 
of  Soviet  weapons  for  an  uncertain  result 
and  is  therefore  not  an  important  threat  to 
LUA. 

In  a  pindown  attack,  nuclear  weapons 
from  SIJJM.s  and.  later  in  the  attack  but 
t>efore  ICBM  arrival  on  U.S.  silos,  low-tra 
jeclory  ICBMs.  could  seek  to  create  an  envi- 
ronnunf  Uthal  to  U.S.  missiles  in  flight. 
Thr  ..  j-nrh.  I  I.,  would  be  exploded  at  high 
altiiii.l.,  ;itHii'  300.000  fl-ln  the  flyout 
corrifldr  iri...  r  he  missile  fields.  The  rele 
vanl  p»r.iiiii  !•  r  here  ls  the  numt)er  of  weap- 
ons of  a  i^ivtn  yiold  which  must  be  exploded 
every  minute  in  the  flyout  corridors  to 
ensure  that  any  missile  passing  through 
them  is  destroyed  or  disrupted.  The  damage 


is  caused  by  X-ruys  from  the  nucli  ui  •.  .\pi..' 
sions.  and  there  ire  two  possible  kill  mecha- 
nisms. In  the  first.  X-rays  are  deposited  on 
the  exterior  of  tne  missile  and  vaporize  the 
surface.  When  the  surface  layer  is  removed, 
the  recoil  momentum  is  transmitted 
through  the  missile  as  a  compression  wave 
which  can  damage  the  interior  of  the  mis- 
sile or  blow  th<'  backside  off.  The  other 
method  by  which  the  X-rays  could  disrupt 
the  missile  is  by  causing  ionization  m  the 
electronic  circuit •>  of.  for  instance,  the  guid- 
ance computer 

The  flyout  corridors  above  the  existing 
Minuteman  wings  are  in  fact  rather  large, 
and  their  preci.s-*  dimensions  can  to  some 
extent  be  made  uncertain  to  the  Soviets.  In 
addition,  the  MX  missile  is  planned  to  be 
much  more  resistant  to  X-rays  than  Minute- 
man.  The  Soviet,•^  would  also  not  know  with 
confidence  just  how  hard  U.S.  missiles  were. 
On  the  other  side.  If  the  Soviets  were 
genuinely  determined  to  try  a  pindown 
attack,  they  could  design  warheads  especial- 
ly for  this  purpose.  These  warheads  would 
not  need  heat  shields  since  they  would  not 
reenter  the  atmo.sphere.  Thus  a  warhead  of 
a  given  yield  would  be  lighter,  meaning 
more  megatonnape  on  a  given  booster. 

The  upshot  of  ill  this  is  that,  if  MX  mis- 
siles were  distributed  throughout  the  Min- 
uteman fields,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  ex- 
plode hundreds  cf  megatons  per  minute  in 
the  flyout  corridors  to  guarantee  pindown. 
If  the  Soviets  assumed  that  no  U.S.  launch 
decision  could  possibly  be  made  until  at 
least  10  minutes  into  the  attack.  15  to  20 
minutes  of  pindown  would  be  required. 
Timing  constraints  would  demand  that 
much  of  this  megatonnage  be  launched 
from  submarines  remote  from  their  home 
bases.  Pindown  would  therefore  compete 
with  other  time-urgent  missions  of  the  for- 
ward-deployed Soviet  submarine  force  and 
with  secure  reserve  missions  of  the  remain- 
ing force.  These  time  constraints,  combined 
with  the  huge  numbers  of  weapons  needed, 
make  pindown  an  unattractive,  if  not  im- 
possible. Soviet  strategy  against  LUA  for 
silo-based  MX.  (Reckoning  strictly  on  the 
size  of  deployment  area  the  amount  of 
megatonnage  required  to  pin  down  MX  in 
MPS  basing  would  be  about  ten  times  less 
than  for  silo  basing.) 

PROCEDDRES 

For  the  U.S.  threat  to  launch  under 
attack  to  be  credible,  procedures  would  have 
to  be  devLsed  to  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  NCA  were  able  to  communi- 
cate in  timely  fashion  with  the  command 
posts  in  a  position  to  receive  attack  assess- 
ment data  from  the  sensors  and  execute  the 
missile  force  The  issue  here  is  not  whether 
the  U.S.  instruments  of  command  would 
eventually  reconstitute  themselves  to  wage 
and  terminate  a  nuclear  war.  but  whether 
there  would  be  continuity  of  command  in 
the  first  half  hour  of  the  war.  Devising  an 
acceptable  set  of  procedures  is  a  matter  for 
decision  at  the  highest  levels  of  political  au 
thority.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  discus- 
sion to  suggest  or  speculate  what  these  pro- 
cedures might  actually  be  should  the  United 
Stales  adopt  reliance  on  LUA.  still  less  what 
procedures  support  the  present  LUA  capa- 
bility, but  merely  to  set  out  the  logical  pos 
stbilities. 

These  possibilities  are  quite  distinct  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances  of  the  attack. 
In  particular,  it  matters  whether  the  possi- 
bility of  attack  was  foreseen  before  the 
actual  launch  of  Soviet  missiles  (i.e.  wheth- 
er ■strategic"  warning  preceded  tactical" 
warning)  or  whether  the  attack  was  a  "bolt 


from  the  blue"  surpri.se.  Realistic  or  not. 
much  fear  about  reliance  on  LUA  focuses  on 
the  second  circumstance.  Surprise  attack  is 
clearly  most  stressing  as  regards  the  physi- 
cal capability  of  the  United  Slates  to  launch 
under  attack. 

It  would  also  be  vital  whether  the  Soviet 
attack  had  the  specific  aim  of  disrupting  the 
U.S.  chain  of  command  supporting  LUA.  As 
has  been  discu.ssed  above,  every  effort  can 
be  made  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  could  deny  the  LUA  capability  by 
means  short  of  physical  attack  upon  the 
NCA.  It  appears  that  such  efforts  could  be 
quite  successful  indeed:  sensors,  command 
posts,  and  communications  links  could  be 
provided,  with  cost  and  effort,  which  were 
very  difficult  to  disrupt.  Thus,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  Soviets  could  be  faced  with  the 
choice  either  of  permitting  LUA  or  of  at- 
tacking directly  the  U.S.  political  leader- 
ship. To  make  this  choice  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  at  war  with  a  nation  in  posses- 
sion of  intact  national  leadership  and  usable 
ICBMs  or  with  a  nation  in  possession  of  nei- 
ther. The  U.S.  perception  of  what  the  Sovi- 
ets would  intend  in  making  such  a  choice 
could  affect  the  procedures  the  United 
Stales  selected  for  its  LUA  system.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  were  agreed  that  the  Soviets 
could  not  intend  anything  but  total  war  if 
they  were  willing  to  "decapitate"  the  U.S. 
Government,  then  it  might  be  concluded 
that  U.S.  bombers,  crui.se  missiles,  and 
SLBMs  were  sufficient  weapons  to  wage 
such  a  war.  U.S.  doctrine  might  then  state: 
LUA  seeks  to  deter  Soviet  attacks  short  of 
decapitation:  decapitation  attacks  are  to  be 
deterred  by  threat  of  retaliation  upon 
Soviet  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
United  States  judged  such  a  doctrine  to  be 
inadequate,  a  determined  effort  would  have 
to  be  made  to  devise  procedures  which 
would  permit  LUA  in  all  circumstances.  The 
United  States  might  further  judge  it  impru- 
dent to  state  a  doctrine  covering  all  possi- 
bilities, preferring  to  add  uncertainty  to  the 
Soviet  decision. 

Questions  of  doctrine  would  thus  have  an 
obvious  effect  upon  which  procedures  were 
adopted  for  LUA  basing  and  are  Just  as  obvi- 
ously not  susceptible  to  technical  analysis. 
In  what  follows,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
United  States  would  wish  to  assure  the  LUA 
capability  in  all  circumstances,  and  various 
possibilities  are  explored  to  satisfy  this 
wish  At  the  p'lint  where  these  procedures 
are  judged  to  become  unacceptable,  one  has 
the  choice  of  abandoning  LUA  basing  alto- 
gether or  determining  that  the  circum- 
stances in  question  would  no  longer  require 
a    survivable"  (via  LUA)  U.S.  ICBM  force. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMAND  AUTHORITY 

NCA  is  the  phrase  used  to  describe  the 
operational  institution  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  decisions  to  initiate 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  individuals 
who  occupy  institutional  roles  comprising 
the  NCA  are  called  the  National  Command 
Authorities  <also  NCA).  These  individuals 
consist  of  the  President  and,  upon  his  death 
or  incapacitation,  his  successors  as  designat- 
ed by  the  Constitution  and  the  Presidental 
Succession  Act:  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  successors;  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  their  succe.ssors.  these  designated 
by  Defense  Department  regulations. 

The  process  by  which  the  NCA  might 
order  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  has  for  obvious  reasons  not 
been  discussed  publicly  Hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 


1974  made  clear  that  no  military  officer 
mav  initiate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
unless  authorized  by  the  President  or  his 
successor.  In  practice,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  procedures  for  NCA  operation  are  de 
cided  by  each  President  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal preference. 

ATTACK  WITH  ADVANCE      STRATEGIC"  WARNING 

In  a  period  of  crisis,  it  might  become  ap- 
parent either  from  Soviet  statements,  from 
intelligence  indications,  or  from  estimation 
of  Soviet  reaction  to  U.S.  moves,  that  nucle- 
ar attack  was  imminent.  Such  advance 
warning  is  called  "strategic"  warning  to  dis 
tinguish  It  from  warning  indicating  that  an 
attack    is   actually    in    progre.ss    ("tactical" 

warning). 

One  reaction  to  strategic  warning  would 
bo  for  the  President  or  other  NCA  to  take  to 
the  air  in  airborne  command  posts  for  the 
duration  of  the  crisis.  There  could  be  con- 
cern that  this  action,  if  made  known,  could 
heighten  tensions  and  provoke  panic  m  the 
US,  public.  For  this  reason  the  President 
himself  might  wi.sh  to  remain  on  the  ground 
and  have  a  lesser  official  assume  airborne 
alert.  Whether  this  could  be  accomplished 
covertly  could  be  questioned  since  the  com 
mand  planes  would  be  rather  distinctive. 
Kven  disguising  them  to  look  like  freight 
aircraft  would  be  pointless  if  they  look  off 
from  military  airfields  like  Washington's 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Disguising  the 
movemenU  of  high  U.S.  officials  from  the 
press,  particularly  under  the  circumstances, 
might  also  prove  difficult. 

An  alternative  to  providing  a  "survivable  ' 
NCA  would  be  for  the  President  to  decide  in 
advance  the  responses  to  be  made  lo  certain 
sets  of  attack  assessment  data  and  order 
that  these  responses  be  executed  unless  he 
were  able  to  intervene  lo  veto  or  change 
them.  The  responses  would  be  iran.smitted 
to  ABNCPs.  the  crews  of  which  (presumably 
military  officers)  would  be  the  executors. 
Whether  such  an  arrangement  would  artu 
ally  constitute  delegation  of  command  au 
thority  lo  others  is  not  clear,  since  the  pre 
cise  instructions  could  be  excrypted  and 
thus  totally  unknown  to  the  executors. 

SURPRISE  ATTACK  WITHOUT  DECAPITATION 

A  boll  from  the  blue"  attack  whose 
object  was  not  to  disrupt  the  U.S.  chain  of 
command  could  in  principle  be  dealt  with  by 
arranging  for  the  President  and  other  NCA 
to  be  at  all  limes  in  instantaneous,  reliable 
communications  with  the  command  posts 
which  monitor  warning  data  and  launch  the 
ICBMs.  As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  circumstances  when 
the  President  is  traveling  abroad  or  shaking 
hands  in  a  crowd  Though  it  would  seem 
that  adequate  procedures  could  be  worked 
out  for  such  cases.  Ihey  might  be  burden 
some  and  obtrusive  for  the  President  and 
other  NCA 

SURPRISE  ATTACK  WITH  DKrAPITATION 

This  would  be  the  most  stre.ssing  circum 
stance  for  a  system  of  LUA  There  are  se\er- 
al  procedures  that  could  be  devised  to  meet 
this  circumstance: 

1.  LUA  fails  This  respon.se."  di-scussed 
previously,  considers  that  this  circumstance, 
implying  Soviet  willingness  to  destroy  the 
political  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  outside  of  the  range  of  contingen- 
cies for  which  ICBM  survivability"  is  in 
tended.    U.S.    doctrine    could    so    state    or 

imply. 

2,  Responses  decided  on  in  advanci  by  th(- 
President  would  be  executed  by  ABNCPs 
unless  the  President  or  other  NCA  inter 
vened  to  veto  or  change  them  This  option  is 


identical  to  the  second  option  discussed  for 
the  case  of  advance  or  "strategic"  warning 
except  thai  in  this  case  these  procedures 
would  be  in  force  at  all  times,  even  when  no 
particular  crisis  were  occurring.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  response  to  be  made  lo  a  given  set 
of  warning  data  could  be  encrypted  and 
known  only  lo  Ihe  President.  As  a  hedge 
against  espionage  or  revelation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choices,  the  instructions  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  establish  only  the  probabilities 
that  certain  responses  would  be  made. 
These  probabilities  could  be  made  lo  change 
on  a  day-to-day  bjisis  according  lo  the  world 
situation.  The  whole  .set  of  respon.ses  could 
be  "Wired  into  "  the  ICBM  force  or  executed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  crew  of  the 
ABNCP. 

3.  Launch  authority  could  devolve  on  the 
crew  of  the  survuable  command  posts.  The 
NCA  could  override  command  post  decisions 
if  they  survived  and  were  in  communicalion. 
It  has  been  sugge.sted  that  the  time  during 
which  such  NCA  intervention  could  lake 
place  might  be  lengthened  by  pre.serving  the 
option  to  disarm  missiles  in  flight  if  the 
NCA  chose  to  veto  or  change  a  launch  deci- 
sion made  by  others. 

OPERATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  LUA 

This  .section  illustrates  the  operational 
possibilities  for  a  system  of  reliance  on  LUA 
in  the  form  of  attack  ■  .scenarios."  These  sce- 
narios aim  at  technical  verisimilitude,  but 
no  claim  is  implied  that  what  happens  in 
them  IS  in  any  other  sense  plausible,  much 
less  acceptable. 

The  range  of  possible  LUA  scenarios  is 
limitless,  and  each  could  be  embellished.  At 
each  juncture,  many  different  paths  could 
be  taken.  The  cho.ces  made  here,  when  they 
have  any  particular  rationale  at  all,  are 
made  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  tech- 
nical hardware.  It  is  not  thought  appropri- 
ate for  a  technolog'  assessment  to  adopt 
any  other  approach 

All  the  scenarios  described  assume  no  ad- 
vance or  strategic  '  warning  and  that  the 
tinned  States  makes  every  effort  to  pre- 
.serve  its  capability  to  launch  under  attack. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  elemenl-s  of  the  LUA 
svslem  described  in  the  previous  .section,  the 
following  list  is  provided.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  these  are  elements  of  a  hypo- 
thetical future  system  to  support  reliance 
on  LUA,  not  elements  of  the  system  that 
presently  supports  the  U.S.  LUA  capability. 

National  Command  Authorities  .NCA 

Fixed  Ground  Command  Post,s. 

Airborne  National  Command  Posl-s 
I  ABNCPs  I.  conlinuousl\  airborne  or  backup 
stnp-alert  al  Central  U.S.  airbases. 

Warning  satellites. 

Fixed  ground  radars. 

Sensor  aircraft,  continuously  airborne  or 
backup  strip-alert. 

Rocket -launched  sensor  probes. 

Coa.stal  SLBM  radars. 

Nuclear  detonation  detectors. 

Communirations  satellites,  primary  and 
reconslitulable 

The  scenarios  are  organized  by  timeline 
with,  T=  ,  .  .  indicating  the  lime  in  minutes. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  SOVIET  ICBM  ATTACKS  ON  U.S. 
SILOS  ONLY 

These  ".scenarios"  illustrate  the  LUA 
time-lines  for  pure  countersUo  attack*  in 
which  no  effort  is  made  by  the  Soviets  to 
denv  the  U.S.  LUA  capability  One  might 
imagine  any  number  of  sequences  of  evenUs 
leading  up  to  these  attacks.  The  only  impor- 
tant a.s.sumplion  for  these  examples  of  LUA 
is  that  strategic  warning  has  either  not  been 
received  or  has  not  caused  the  United  Slates 


to  assume  an  alert  or  "generated"  posture. 
The  first,  small  attack  is  termed  a  "demon- 
stration" since,  apart  from  destroying  a 
subset  of  U.S.  ICBMs.  it  would  seem  lo  have 
no  clear  purpose  other  than  to  demonsiraie 
Soviet  willingness  lo  use  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  lest  U.S.  willingness  lo  respond.  The 
Soviet  attack  in  the  second  scenario  is  the 
standard  "limited  counlerforce"  attack 
whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  U.S,  ICBM 
force  completely, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  SMALL  "DEMONSTRATION" 
ATTACK 

T  =  0:  Soviets  launch  fifty  SS-18  ICBMs. 
Interim:  U,S.  fixed  and  airborne  command 
posts  receive  satellite  data  indicating 
number  and  type  of  missiles  launched  and 
Soviet  silo  wings  of  origin.  No  evidence  that 
SLBMs  are  included  in  the  attack  Immedi- 
ate mea.sures  taken  lo  open  communications 
links  With  President  or  other  NCA  Backup 
ABNCPs.  sensor  aircraft,  and  perhaps  other 
forces  alerted. 

T  5:  Further  satellite  date  indicates  Cen- 
tral United  States  as  location  of  targets. 
Coastal  targets  known  to  be  excluded,  but 
targets  m  Central  United  States  not  further 
specified.  Backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  air- 
craft ordered  to  take  off  Military  command- 
ers order  launch  of  infrared  probe. 

T^IO:  NCA  in  communication  with  com- 
mand posts  and  alerted  to  situation.  Probe 
on  station  and  acquiring  data. 

T=15:  Infrared  and  radar  planes,  probe, 
and  land-based  radars  all  indicate  that 
attack  consists  of  about  500  RVs  Predicted 
impact  points  correlate  with  locations  of 
three  out  of  six  US  ICBM  wings.  No  evi- 
dence of  any  other  targeu-- 

T  =  20:  NCA  orders  no  LUA  since  only  half 
of  ICBM  force  under  attack.  Or;  NCA  orders 
launch  of  50  U.S.  RVs  targeted  at  Soviet 
SS-18  and  SS-19  silos.  Simultaneously  U.S. 
embassies,  including  Moscow,  informed  of 
intent  of  U.S.  response  Or  Et  cetera. 

Interim:   U.S.   ICBMs   launch   uf   applica- 
ble). 
T  =  30:  Soviet  RVs  impact  U.S.  silos 
Illustrative  Full  Attack  on  U.S.  ICBMs 
T  =  0:     Soviets    launch    several     hundred 
ICBMs 
Interim   As  before 

T=  15  Aircraft,  probe,  and  radars  all  indi- 
cate attack  of  over  2,000  RVs  targeted  at  all 
ICBM  wings  No  e\  idence  of  other  targets. 

T--20  NCA  orders  launch  of  the  half  of 
the  ICBM  force  postured  for  LUA  at  Soviet 
silos  and  perhaps  other  military  largeUs.  Or: 
NCA  orders  entire  ICBM  force  launched. 
Or:  Et  cetera. 
T=  20-30:  As  before. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  SOVIET  ICBM  SLBM  a.tTACK  ON 
U.S.  SILOS  AND  LUA  CAPABILITY  EXCLUDING 
WASHINGTON 

T  =  0:  Soviets  launch  ICBMs  al  U.S. 
ICBMs.  Simultaneously.  SLBMs  from  sub- 
marines near  U.S.  coasts  launch  al  fixed 
command  posts,  fixed  communications 
nodes,  fixed  sensors,  and  airfields  support- 
ing airborne  sensors  and  command  posts.  All 
of  these  largeUs  are  assumed  to  be  located  in 
Centra!  United  States  or.  if  near  coast,  not 
to  be  attacked  Coastal  SLBM  radars  are  not 
attacked  since  they  collect  most  of  their  in- 
formation before  they  can  be  destroyed.  In- 
terim Continuously  airborne  ABNCP  re- 
ceives satellite  data  indicating  number  and 
types"  of  ICBMs  and  silo  fields  of  origin; 
number,  type,  and  launch  locations  of 
SLBMs.  No  information  about  intended  tar- 
gets at  thus  time:  therefore  not  yet  clear 
whether  Washington  and  other  coastal  tar- 
gets under  attack    Immediate  efforts  taken 
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to  open  communications   links  with   NCA. 

Backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft  scram- 
bled. 

T  5:  Further  satellite  data  indicates 
Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  tarReted  at  Cen- 
tral United  States,  not  coast.s.  actual  Cen- 
tral U.S.  targets  not  specified.  Coastal 
radars,  however,  indicate  SLBMs  targeted  at 
inland  fixed  ground  command  posts  and 
communications  nodes,  radars,  and  airfields 
where  backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft 
are  based.  One  SLBM  RV  appears  to  have 
ballistic  trajectory  which  will  carry  it  far 
from  any  U.S.  military  installation.  Military 
commanders  order  launch  of  infrared  rocket 
probe. 

T  =  7:  SLBM  RV  with  odd  trajectory 
bursts  at  very  high  altitude  over  Eastern 
United  Stales.  No  damage  whatever  to 
buildings  or  population  from  this  very  high 
altitude  burst,  but  electromagnetic  pulse 
and  ionaspheric  disturbances  disrupt  some 
longrange  radio  and  landline  communica- 
tions. Satellite  communications  linking 
NCA.  fixed  command  posts,  and  ABNCPs  is 
undisturbed. 

Interim:  SLBM  RVs  impact  Central  U.S. 
targets.  Fixed  conunand  posts  destroyed; 
command  shifts  exclusively  to  ABNCP. 
Large  number  of  RVs  targeted  at  fixed 
radars  .saturates  ballistic  missile  defense; 
radar  destroyed.  Some,  though  not  all. 
backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft  excape. 

T-  15:  Sensor  aircraft  and  probe  indicate 
that  Soviet  ICBMs  are  targeted  at  US  silo 
fields  only.  Nuclear  detonation  detectors 
confirm  SLBM  detonations.  Data  made 
available  to  NCA. 

T=  15-20:  NCA  concludes  on  basis  of  infor- 
mation available  that  Soviet  countersilo 
attack  in  progress.  SLBM  attack  evidently 
attempted  to  deny  U.S.  LUA  capability. 

T  =  20:  NCA  orders  LUA. 

Interim:  US  ICBMs  launch. 

T-30:  Soviet  ICBM  RVs  impact  empty 
silos. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  SOVIET  ICBM/SLBM  ATTACK  ON 
U.S.  SILOS.  OTHER  MILITARY  TARGETS,  LUA  CA- 
PABILITY. AND  WASHINGTON 

This  attack  adds  the  crucial  ingredient  of 
direct  attack  on  Washington.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  If  the  Soviets 
were  willing  to  target  th.'  U.S.  National  Cap- 
ital and  political  leadership,  they  would 
target  also  military  targets  unrelated  to  the 
U.S.  ICBM  force  or  LUA  capability  such  as 
submarine  and  bomber  bases.  This  assump- 
tion, made  here,  would  not  affect  the  U.S. 
capability  to  LUA  but  could  make  Soviet  in- 
tentions clearer  in  the  early  minutes  of  the 
attack. 

T    0:  Soviets  launch  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

Interim;  Satellites  indicate  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launches.  Number  and  type  of 
ICBMs  launched  consistent  with  countersilo 
attack.  Number  of  SLMB  launches  indicates 
determined  effort  to  destroy  time-urgent 
U.S.  military  capability  as  well  as  LUA  capa- 
bility. Attack  judged  massive  by  command 
posts.  Immediate  measures  taken  to  assure 
communications  tietween  NCA  and  ABNCP 
Backup  ABNCPs  and  sensor  aircraft,  as  well 
as  strategic  bombers,  alerted. 

T  5  Further  satellite  and  coastal  SLBM 
radar  data  indicate  Washington  under 
attack  Impact  expected  at  T  =  10.  NCA  noti 
fled  urgently  by  command  posts. 

Soon  after;  SLBM  impacts  on  Washing- 
ton. ABNCP  loses  contact  with  NCA.  No 
procedures  to  reconstitute  NCA  in  time  to 
LUA.  LUA  falLs. 

Or.  as  above,  until: 

T-  5  Peacetime  procedures  allow  for  full 
two-way  communications  between  NCA  and 


UMI 


command  posts  at  this  time.  Informed  of  sit 
uatlon.  NCA  authorizes  LUA  if  Washington 
destroyed  and  makes  choice  among  retalia- 
tory options  Crews  of  command  posts  do 
not  know  character  of  response  chosen  by 
NCA   NCA  stays  on  the  line 

Interim:  Nuclear  detonations  on  Washing- 
ton. NCA  goes  off  the  line. 

T^12:  ABNCP  receives  confirmation  of 
nuclear  detonations  on  Washington  and 
many  other  U.S.  targets  from  nuclear  deto- 
nation detectors 

T  15:  Probe  and  sensor  aircraft  continue 
to  indicate  countersilo  ICBM  attack. 
ABNCP  executes  LUA  according  to  NCA's 
wish€S- 

Interim:  U.S.  ICBM.s  launch 

T  30:  Soviet  ICBM  RVs  impact  empty 
silos. 

ATTEMPT  TO  DISRUPT  U.S.  TECHNICAL 
CAPABILITY  TO  LUA  PRECEDES  SOVIET  ATTACK 

This  kind  of  ■scenario"  Imagines  a  pro- 
longed "war  of  nerves"  preceding  actual 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Soviets  attempt,  by  means  contrived  not 
to  provoke  U.S.  preemption,  to  destroy  criti- 
cal hardware  elements  of  the  U.S.  LUA  ca- 
pability These  hardware  elements  include 
warning  .sensors  and  communications  links, 
but  not  the  NCA.  Scenarios  like  this  are 
.sometimes  cited  as  reasons  to  distrust  rell 
ance  on  LUA. 

No  system  of  warning  sensors  and  commu- 
nications can  be  made  ab.solutely  resistant 
to  disruption.  Rather,  the  United  States 
could  make  such  disruption  time  consuming 
for  the  Soviets,  thus  removing  any  element 
of  surprise,  and  require  that  the  means  to 
disruption  be  extensive,  provocative,  and 
even  overtly  hostile.  As  a  practical  matter, 
one  can  al.so  make  a  subset  of  the  system 
virtually  immune  to  disruption.  Whether 
this  residuum  could  be  considered  sufficient 
to  support  a  U.S.  LUA  decision  Is  not  clear, 
but  it  could  impose  on  the  Soviets  the  con- 
cern that  even  If  they  accomplished  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  rest  of  the  system,  the 
United  States  might  still  be  able  to  launch 
under  attack.  Above  all,  of  course,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  to  consider  that  before  their 
attempts  at  disruption  had  succeeded,  the 
United  States  might  preemptively  attack 
them  or  at  least  Inflict  comparable  damage 
on  their  systems. 

The  satellites  are  the  element  which, 
while  susceptible  to  disruption,  would  take 
the  longest  to  destroy.  Direct -ascent  anti- 
satellite  interceptors  would  take  some  18 
hours  to  reach  the  high  orbits  where  the 
satellites  could  be  placed.  The  United  States 
would  thus  have  ample  warning  that  disrup- 
tion was  In  progress.  As  a  practical  matter, 
such  high-altitude  direct  attack  would  also 
be  quite  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  execute 
and  would  be  subject  to  various  U.S.  coun- 
termeasures.  as  discu.ssed  In  the  previous 
section.  It  would  also  seem  that  Soviet  prep 
arations  for  such  an  attack  could  scarcely  be 
concealed,  for  one  thing,  the  boosters  re- 
quired would  be  the  size  of  SS-18s  or  larger. 

Space  mines  are  a  means  whereby  the  sat- 
ellites could  be  destroyed  instantly,  once  the 
mines  were  emplaced.  As  discussed  in  the 
previous  section,  unusual  orbits  could  be 
chosen  for  U.S.  satellites.  The  United  Slates 
could  reasonably  assert  that  Soviet  place- 
ment of  space  vehicles  in  the  same  or 
nearby  orbits  could  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  disrupt  the  U.S.  LUA  capability. 

In  either  case— direct-ascent  interception 
or  space  mines— there  would  be  no  question 
of  "surprise"  attack.  The  United  States 
could  in  addition  po.ssess  the  capability  to 
launch  a  set  of  replacement  satellites  (per- 


haps less  sophistical  I  I)  ami  prc.sumably  m 
lower  orbits)  before  Soviet  di.sruplion  of  the 
primary  system  were  complete  The.se  re 
placements,  too,  could  t)e  attai  ked  but  thi.s 
attack  would  al.so  take  time. 

Supposing  the  United  States  permuted 
disruption  of  its  warning  satellites,  stIU  ihi- 
airborne  sensors,  land-based  (and  perhaps 
ship-based)  radars,  and  the  rocket-launched 
probe  would  remain.  One  can  conceive  of 
threats  (sabotage,  close-in  jammers)  to  the 
groundbased  radars,  but  barring  this,  they 
could  be  hardened  lo  the  point  where  their 
destruction  required  nuclear  attack.  The 
probes  could  also  be  in  hardened  silos.  Asso- 
ciated HMD  systems  could  increase  the 
price  of  destruction  by  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

Supposing  now  that  the  satellites  and  the 
radars  and  probes  were  destroyed,  the 
sensor  aircraft  would  still  provide  warning 
and  attack  assessment.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  aircraft  operating  in  North 
American  airspace  In  wartime  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviets  to  attack.  These  air- 
craft could  operate  out  of  their  home  air- 
fields and,  presumably,  civilian  airfields  for 
long  periods.  Thus  In  a  period  of  prolonged 
conflict,  in  which  other  U.S.  .sensor  assets 
were  destroyed  and  the  United  Slates 
wished  to  maintain  an  LUA  capability,  these 
aircraft  might  provide  enduring  warning 
and  attack  assessment.  Though  not  provid- 
ing warning  of  Soviet  attack  at  launch,  they 
would  still  provide  notice  of  attack  within 
15  minutes  of  the  time  a  launch  decision 
was  required.  Under  the  circumstances,  U.S. 
decisionmakers  would  presumably  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  make  rapid  deci- 
sions. 

Thus,  a  Soviet  attempt  to  deny  the  U.S. 
warning  and  attack  assessment  capability 
could  be  made  exceedingly  difficult  and 
risky,  if  not  impossible.  A  similar  analysis 
could  be  performed  for  the  communications 
links  described  previously.  Thus,  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  technical  elements  of  the  LUA  ca- 
pability need  not  be  an  Achilles'  heel"  for 
reliance  on  LUA  Whether  the  procedures 
supporting  decisionmaking  can  be  made  as 
robust  is  another  matter,  as  has  been  dis- 
cu-ssed  extensively. 

SUMMARY  OF  CRITICAL  ISSUES  FOR  LUA 

This  section  summarizes  the  critical  Issues 
that  might  enter  Into  a  decision  to  rely  on 
LUA  as  the  guarantor  of  ICBM  "survivabil- 
ity." As  is  apparent  from  this  chapter,  some 
of  these  Issues,  and  most  certainly  judg- 
ments regarding  them,  are  in  the  end  non- 
technical. Though  technical  analysis  can 
further  define  these  issues,  it  cannot  resolve 
them.  Certain  of  these  Lssues  apply  In  some 
measure  to  survlvable  basing  as  well  as  to 
LUA;  what  matters  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son are  the  differences  between  the  two 
types  of  basing.  For  instance,  that  certain 
circumstances  of  LUA  are  unpleasant  is  ob- 
vious, but  it  is  not  clear  m  all  cases  that 
they  are  Improved  by  delaying  response. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  observa- 
tions made  here  apply  to  a  hypothetical 
future  system  of  reliance  on  LUA,  not  the 
means  which  support  the  present  LUA  capa- 
bility. 

INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO  DECISIONMAKERS 

Decisionmakers  would  require  informa- 
tion concerning  the  extent  and  intent  of  a 
Soviet  attack  and  confidence  that  this  infor- 
mation was  accurate.  Technical  analysis  can 
specify  which  data  might  be  available  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  course  of  an  attack  but 
cannot  suggest  what  Information  might  be 


considered  adequate  to  support  a  decision  to 

launch  offensive  missiles. 

In  general,  the  earlier  in  the  attack  a 
sensor  acquired  information,  the  less  de- 
tailed it  would  be.  Thus,  at  the  lime  of 
launch,  the  number,  type,  and  origins  of 
boosters  launched  could  be  specified.  Sever- 
al minutes  later,  it  could  be  po.ssible  to  de- 
termine whether  the  entire  United  Slates 
was  under  attack  or  just  a  portion  thereof. 
Hy  midcourse  (15  minutes  from  launch  and 
15  minutes  before  impact),  the  impact 
points  of  RVs  could  be  predicted.  The  loca 
tions  of  detonations  of  submarine  launched 
RVs  on  the  United  Stales  might  also  be 
known.  By  this  lime,  only  5  to  10  minutes 
would  remain  for  decisionmaking. 

One  might  legitimately  question  whether, 
if  the  United  Slates  possessed  a  survivable 
ICBM  force,  better  information  that  ihis 
would  be  available  to  support  a  retaliatory 
decision  within  a  short  time  That  is.  giveii 
the  widespread  confusion  and  disruption  of 
communications  following  even  a  .small 
attack,  the  information  supplied  by  warning 
sensors  in  the  first  few  minutes  might  m 
fact  be  the  most  complete  available  for  a 
long  time  after  the  attack.  Deployment  of  a 
survivable  force  might  actually  lead  the 
United  States  to  deploy  fewer  and  less 
robust  sen-sors  than  it  would  deploy  if  rely- 
ing on  LUA.  Thus,  as  a  practical  mailer,  the 
information  upon  which  to  gauge  response 
could  conceivably  be  le.ss  with  survivable 
forces  than  with  LUA. 

Despite  the  redundancy  and  technical  va 
riety  of  the  warning  sensors,  there  could  be 
reluctance  on  the  pari  of  decisionmakers  lo 
base   launch   decisions  on   information  col- 
lected by  such  remote  means. 

DECISION  TIMELINES 

Depending  on  the  circum-siances.  the 
amount  of  time  available  (or  deciding  on  a 
response  lo  Soviet  attack  could  range  from 
an  upper  limit  of  20  minutes  to  no  lime  at 
all  Meeting  this  timeline  would  probably  re- 
quire at  least  some  provisional  advance 
planning  by  the  President  and  other  NCA 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  DIPLOMATIC  AND  OTHEK 
ACTIVITIES 

The  LUA  timeline  would  leave  no  time  for 
diplomatic  activities  between  attack  and  re 
sponse.  At  very  least,  such  activity  could 
serve  lo  signal  to  the  SovieUs  U.S.  percep 
tions  of  their  attack  and  the  intent  of  any 
U.S.  response.  Communication  with  other 
governments.  U.S.  overseas  inslallations  and 
U.S.  military  forces  worldwide  might  al.so  be 
accomplished  at  this  lime 

However,  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extern  the 
circumstances  of  nuclear  war.  e.specially  a.s 
regards  disruption  of  communications, 
would  permit  such  activities  withm  a  short 
period  of  an  initial  attack  anyway 

PROVIDING  FOR  I.AUNCH  AUTHORITY 

Timely  command  decisions  by  authorized 
NCA  is  clearly  a  requirement  for  reliance  on 

LUA  ^„       „ 

This  requirement  would  be  most  dilliruu 
to  satisfy  if  the  SovieUs  intended  deliberate 
ly  to  destroy  or  decapitate"  the  NCA  In 
this  circumstance.  po.ssible  options  might 
be  LUA  fails  <not  intended  for  this  extreme 
casei.  provision  is  made  for  very  early  NCA 
decision,  decisiorus  derided  on  in  advance  by 
the  NCA  are  executed  by  others  if  the  NCA 
does  not  veto  or  change  them,  launch  au- 
thority IS  delegated  to  others  than  the  NCA. 
Which  of  these  optiorLs.  if  any.  would  be 
acceptable  is  a  matter  not  of  technology  but 
of  decision  al  the  highest  levels  of  political 
authority. 


Even  in  the  less  extreme  case  in  which  no 
attack  on  the  NCA  is  intended,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  NCA  to  be  available  at 
all  times  for  rapid  decision.  Such  procedures 
might  be  onerous  for  the  President  and 
other  NCA. 

FEAR  THAT  U.S.  LUA  CAPABILITY  COULD 
SOMEHOW  BE  SIDESTEPPED 

The  analysis  presented  here  indicates 
that,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  sensors 
and  communications  could,  with  money  and 
effort,  be  provided  to  make  at  least  the 
technical  elements  of  the  LUA  capability 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impo,ssible,  for 
the  Soviets  to  dusrupt.  Procedures  to  sup- 
port decisionmaking  are  another  matter. 
Even  if  both  hardware  and  procedures  were 
devised  which  were  very  robust  indeed,  if 
might  not  be  po.ssible  to  eradicate  complete- 
ly a  lingering  fear  that  the  Soviet-s  might 
f'lnd  .some  way  to  sidestep"  the  system. 
These  fears  could  become  aggravated  al  a 
time  of  crisis. 

RISK  OF  ERROR 

There  are  two  risks  of  error  in  a  basing 
system  of  reliance  on  LUA:  the  risk  that 
launch  would  take  place  when  there  was  no 
attack,  and  the  risk  that  launch  would  fail 
to  laKC  place  when  there  was  an  attack. 

Insofar  as  technology  is  concerned  in  the 
assessment  of  these  risks,  one  can  in  princi- 
ple make  arbitrarily  small  the  probability 
that  electronic  sy.stems  by  themselves  make 
either  kind  of  error,  though  beyond  a  point 
efforts  to  decrease  the  chance  of  one  error 
could  increase  the  chance  of  the  other. 

But    It    would    .seem    that    the    principal 
.source  of  error  might  not   be  eU-cironic  or 
mechanical  malfunction  by  itself.  The  odds 
that  a  sensor  indicates  something  out  of  the 
ordinary    might     be    quite    high,    but    the 
chances  that  it  indicates  something  resem- 
bling   a    plausible    Soviet    attack    would    be 
much  smaller.  The  probability  that  several 
sensors  based  upon  different  physical  prin- 
ciples  indicated   the   same   plausible   attack 
would  be  much  smaller  still.  That   is.  elec 
tronir  systems  tend  to  make  random,  rather 
than  highly  structured,  errors.  On  the  other 
hand,  electronic  systems  have  a  very  limited 
ability  to  correct  errors  once  made.  Human 
beings,  by  contrast,  have  a  high  capacity  to 
correct   errors,  but   also  a  high  capacity  to 
commit  highly  structured  errors.  The  risk  of 
error  for  an  LUA  system  would  seem  high- 
est when  the  human  beings  ability  to  make 
highly  structured  errors  combines  with  the 
machine's  limited  ability   to  correct   them 
Mistakenly  initialing  a     simulated     attack 
by    eg.,  loading  the  wrong  tape  into  a  com 
puter    would  be  an  error  of  this  type    It  is 
obviously  not  possible  to  set  and  enforce  a 
bound  on  the  probability  that  such  an  error 
could  occur  in  an  LUA  system 
Exhibit  4 
The  Ultimate  Absurdity 
The    actions    and    processes    described    in 
this  book  have  led  to  two  absurd  situations. 
The    first    of    these    absurdities    has    been 
with  us  for  some  time,  and  has  come  tc  be 
widelv   recognized   for  what   it    is.   It   lies   m 
the  fact   that  ever  since  World  'W'ar  II  the 
military    power    of    the    United    States    has 
been  steadilv  increasing,  while  at  the  .same 
time  or  national  security   has  been   rapidly 
and  inexorably  decreasing.  The  same  thing 
1.S  happening  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  of  these  absurdities  is  still  m 
an  early  stage  and,  for  reasons  of  secrecy,  us 
not  yet-so  widely  recognized  as  the  first.  L 
lies  m  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  the 
power  lo  decide  whether  or  not  doomsday 
has  arrived  is  in  the  process  of  passing  from 


statesmen  and  politicians  to  lower-level  offi- 
cers and  technicians  and.  eventually,  to  ma- 
chines. Presumably,  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
Slates  was,  as  it  had  been  for  more  than  a 
century,  invulnerable  to  a  direct  attack  by  a 
foreigri  power.  Just  a  few  years  later,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ended  thai  ideal  stale  of  affairs,  per- 
haps forever. 

Bv  the  early  1950s  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  unilateral  decision  to  accept 
the  inevitable  retaliation,  could  have 
launched  an  attack  against  the  U.S.  with 
bombers  carrying  fission  bombs.  Most  of 
these  bombers  would  have  penetrated  our 
defen.ses  and  the  American  casualties  could 
have  numbered  in  the  ten.s  of  millions. 

By  the  mid-sixties.  the  USSR.,  again  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  decision  to  accept  the 
inevitable  retaliation,  could  have  launched 
an  attack  on  the  US.  using  intercontinental 
missiles  and  bombers  carrying  thermonucle- 
ar weapons.  This  time  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can casualties  could  very  well  have  been  on 
the  order  of  100  million. 

This  steady  decrease  m  national  security 
did  not  result  from  any  inaction  on  the  part 
of  responsible  U.S  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities. It  resulted  from  the  systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  producus  of  modern  science 
and  technology  by  the  U,S,S,R,  The  air  de- 
fenses deployed  by  the  U,S  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s  might  have  reduced  some- 
what the  number  of  casualties  that  the 
country  might  have  otherwise  sustained, 
but  their  existence  did  not  substantially 
modify  this  picture.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
altered  bv  any  other  defense  measures  that 
might  have  been  taken  but  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  not. 

Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  picture 
IS  similar  but  much  worse.  The  military 
power  of  the  US.SR  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  It  became  an  atomic  power  in 
1949  SoMet  national  security,  however,  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  Hypothelically  the 
U  S  could  unilaterally  decide  to  destroy  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  the  U.S.S.R  would  be  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  prevent  it.  That  country 
could  only,  at  best,  seek  to  wreak  revenge 
through  the  retaliator\  capability  it  would 
then  have  left 

Each  of  us  has  lived  as  the  pawTi  of  the 
others  whim— or  calculation-for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  first  absurdity  is  the  simple,  direct, 
and  probably  inevitable  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  modem  science  and  technology 
with  the  chronic  military  confrontation  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.  The  nuclear- 
arms  race,  then,  is  simply  an  especially  dan- 
gerous manifestation  of  a  deeper  struggle. 
This  deeper  struggle  m  turn  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  historical  forces  and  tensions^  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discuss  here.  Seem- 
ingly, statesmen  so  far  have  not  been  able  to 
copi"  successfully  with  this  underlying  strug- 
gle 

Only  concerted  action  by  the  two  super- 
powers can  completely  do  away  with  this 
first  absurdity.  The  long  series  of  closely 
interrelated  actions  and  reactions  by  each  of 
them  has  led  to  a  situation  of  such  complex- 
ity that  onlv  a  similar  series  of  interdigitat- 
e6  arms  control  and  disarmament  steps  can 

undo  It. 

But  even  if  the  basif  cau.ses  of  the  arms 
race  have  been  and  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  American  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians. Its  rate  and  scale  have  been  largely 
subject  to  our  control  Over  the  last  thirty 
years   we   have   repeatedly   taken  unilateral 
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actions  that  have  unnecessarily  accelerated 

the  race  These  actioivs  have  led  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  uruiecessarily  large  numbers  of 
oversized  weapons  In  short,  these  actions 
have  led  to  the  present  situation  of  gross 
overkill.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  anything 
I  have  written  that  the  Soviets  are  blame- 
less for  accelerating  the  arms  race.  The 
Russian  penchant  for  secrecy,  the  closed 
nature  of  Soviet  society,  and.  for  a  time. 
Stalin's  visible  paranoia-all  these  are  parts 
of  the  reciprocating  engine  that  drives  the 
arms  race. 

I  have  emphasized  American  actions 
partly  because  I  shared  responsibility  for 
some  of  them,  partly  because  1  know  the  de- 
tails involved  in  most  of  the  rest  and  hence 
understand  them  far  better  than  I  do  Rus- 
sian actions,  but  most  importantly  because 
of  a  fact  that  many  people  sense  but  do  not 
quite  grasp:  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
the  initiative  has  been  in  our  hands. 

Our  unilateral  decisions  have  .set  the  rate 
and  scale  for  most  of  the  individual  steps  in 
the  strategic-arms  race.  In  many  cases  we 
started  development  before  they  did  and  we 
easily  established  a  large  and  long-lasting 
lead  in  terms  of  deployed  numbers  and 
types.  Examples  include  the  A-bomb  itself, 
intercontinental  bombers.  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  MIRV.  In 
other  instances,  the  first  development  steps 
were  taken  by  the  two  sides  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  immediately  afterward  our 
program  ran  well  ahead  of  theirs  both  in 
the  development  of  further  types  and  appli- 
cations and  In  the  deployment  of  large  num- 
bers. Such  cases  include  the  mighty  H-bomb 
and.  very  probably,  military  space  applica- 
tions. In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  they  started 
development  work  ahead  of  us  and  arrived 
first  at  the  stage  where  they  were  able  to 
commence  deployment.  But  we  usually  re- 
acted so  strongly  that  our  deployments  and 
capabilities  soon  ran  far  ahead  of  theirs  and 
we.  in  effect,  even  here,  determined  the 
final  size  of  the  operation.  Such  cases  m 
elude  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
and,  though  it  is  not  strictly  a  military 
matter,  manned  space  flight.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  instances  where  each  side  has 
taken  actions  not  yet  duplicated  by  the 
other.  Only  the  Soviets  have  deployed  the 
fractional  orbital  bombardment  system, 
albeit  in  very  small  numbers.  Only  we  have 
had  an  extensive  system  of  overseas  bomber 
bases  surrounding  the  other  side's  home- 
land and  a  fleet  of  widely  deployed  aircraft 
carriers  having  a  very  powerful  strategic 
bombardment  capability  even  if  that  is  not 
their  only  purpose  or  even  their  major  pur- 
pose. (I  have  excluded  from  consideration 
all  weapons  systems,  such  as  Soviet  IRBMs 
and  our  tactical  fighter-bombers,  which 
cannot  be  readily  used  against  the  home- 
lands of  the  two  superpowers. ) 

The  second  absurdity— the  steady  transfer 
of  life-and-death  authority  from  the  high 
levels  to  low  levels,  and  from  human  beings 
to  machines— stems  from  two  root  causes. 
One  of  these  is  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  systems  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  complex  decisions  to  be 
made  in  extremely  short  times.  The  other  is 
the  sheer  size  and  wide  dispersal  of  our  nu- 
clear-weapons arsenal. 

As  we  have  seen,  deployment  of  MIRV  by 
both  sides,  coupled  with  advances  in  accura- 
cy and  reliability,  will  put  a  very  high  pre- 
mium on  the  use  of  the  frightful  launch-on- 
warning  tactic  and  may  place  an  even 
higher  premium  on  a  preemptive  strike 
strategy.  Under  such  circumstances,  any 
fixed  land-based-missile  system  must  be  able 


to  launch  its  missiles  so  soon  after  receipt  of 
warning  that  high-level  human  authorities 
cannot  be  included  in  a  decision  making 
process  without  seriously  degrading  the 
system,  unless  perhaps  such  authorities 
have  been  properly  preprogrammed  to 
produce  the  "right"  decl-sion  in  the  short 
time  that  might  be  available  to  them.  And 
an  identical  situation  applies  to  any  ABM 
system.  After  years  of  waiting,  but  only 
minutes  of  warning,  it  must  respond  at  the 
precisely  correct  second.  In  order  to  have 
any  chance  of  being  effective,  it  must  have  a 

'hair  trigger"  Thus,  we  seem  to  be  heading 
for  a  slate  of  affairs  in  which  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  or  not  doomsday  has  ar- 
rived will  be  made  either  by  an  automatic 
device  designed  for  ihe  purpose  or  by  a  pre 
programmed  President  who.  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  will  be  carrying  out  orders 
written  years  before  by  some  operations  an- 
alyst. 

Such  a  situation  must  be  called  the  ulti- 
mate absurdity  It  would  involve  making  the 
ultimate  decision  in  an  absurd  manner,  and 
it  would  almost  surely  be  more  dangerous 
and  insidious  than  the  situation  that  would 
result  from  the  invention  and  deployment 
of  what  others  have  called  the  ultimate 
weapon. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  huge  nuclear-weap- 
ons arsenal  and  its  very  great  dispersal  is 
leading  us  in  the  same  direction.  The  proper 
command  and  control  of  these  weapons  re- 
quires a  correspondingly  large  and  complex 
system  reaching  down  from  the  President, 
whose  authorization  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
is  required  by  law.  to  the  many  soldiers  and 
technicians  at  lower  levels  who  actually 
have  physical  custody  of  the  weapons  and 
the  buttons  that  fire  them.  All  kinds  of 
complicated  technical  and  organizational 
schemes  have  been  invented  and  introduced 
to  inhibit  any  unauthorized  use  of  a  nuclear 
weapon.  These  include  the  so-called  "per- 
missive-action link  "  (PAL),  the  "two-key" 
type  of  control  system,  and  the  "fail-safe" 
lechniQue  employed  by  our  SAC  bombers. 
So  far.  these  have  worked,  but  no  one  can 
be  certain  they  will  continue  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely. Some  of  these  controls,  schemes,  and 
devices  are  cumbersome  and  awkward.  They 
"get  in  the  way  "  and  they  reduce  the  state 
of  readiness  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
stockpile.  A  number  of  the  schemes  have 
been  unpopular  with  the  military  services 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  introduction  of 
some  ol  them  has  been  resisted. 

Some  people  would  like  to  elimlnaie  the 
distinction  between  ordinary  and  nuclear 
weapons  that  now  exist  in  most  people's 
minds.  If  they  succeed,  even  in  part,  can  we 
expect  these  extraordinary  control  meas- 
ures to  continue  in  force' 

Can  we  rely  on  the  Soviets  to  Invent  and 
institute  the  same  kind  of  controls?  What 
will  happen  as  advances  In  our  weapons 
technology  require  them  to  put  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  readiness  and  the 
quick  responsiveness  of  their  weapons?  Do 
they  have  the  necessary  level  of  sophistica- 
tion to  solve  the  contradiction  inherent  in 
the  need  for  a  hair  trigger  "  (so  that  their 
systems  will  respond  in  time)  and  a  "stiff 
trigger"  'so  that  they  won't  fire  accidental- 
ly)? How  good  are  I  heir  computers  at  recog- 
nizing false  alarms''  How  good  is  the  com- 
mand and  control  system  for  the  Polaris- 
type  submarine  fleet  now  being  rapidly,  if 
belatedly,  deployed  by  the  Soviets?  Is  it  fail- 
safe? 

It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly  that 
unfavorable  answers  to  these  questions 
about  their  capability  mean  diminished  na- 


tional security  for  u.^  Yi  i  i  fieri  i.-  no  way 
for  us  to  assure  favoriihli  jiii.s^urs  i  j  thim 
The  only  way  we  can  rci-.-^tahli.sh  soniithmt; 
like  our  former  level  of  national  security 
and  safety  is  by  eliminating  th<  need  to  a.sk 
them.  Strategic  weapons  must  be  de.signed 
so  that  no  premium  is  put  on  a  preemptive 
attack  and  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
kind  of  hair  trigger"  epitomized  in  the 
launch-on-waming  concept  Their  numbers 
must  not  be  so  great  and  their  dispersal  not 
so  wide  that  such  long  and  complex  chains 
of  command  are  necessary.  Weapons  sys- 
tems that  do  not  fit  these  characteristics 
must  be  eliminated.  The  distinction  between 
ordinary  weapons  and  nuclear  weapons 
must  oe  reinforced  and  not  weakened. 

What  underlies  these  overreactions  and 
technological  excesses?  The  answer  is  very 
largely  patriotic  zeal,  exaggerated  prudence, 
and  a  sort  of  religious  faith  in  technology. 
Malice,  greed,  and  lust  for  power  are  not  the 
main  sources  of  our  trouble.  I.i  a  way.  that's 
too  bad:  if  evil  men  were  the  progenitors  of 
these  dangerous  errors  we  could  expose 
them  and  root  them  out  and  all  would  be 
well.  But  dealing  with  errors  committed  by 
sincere  men  acting  in  good  faith  is  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  the  guilty 
men  and  organizations  are  'o  be  found  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  in  all  segments  of 
society;  Presidents.  Presidential  candidates: 
governors  and  mayors,  members  of  Con- 
gress, civilian  officials  and  military  officers: 
business  executives  and  labor  leaders: 
famous  scientists  and  run-of-the-mill  engi- 
neers: writers  and  editorialists;  and  just 
plain  folks 

The  various  individual  promoters  of  the 
arms  race  are  stimulated  sometimes  by  pa- 
triotic zeal,  .sometimes  by  a  desire  to  go 
along  with  the  gang,  sometimes  by  crass  op- 
portunism, and  sometimes  by  simple  fear  of 
the  unknown.  They  are  inspired  by  inge- 
nious and  clever  ideas,  challenged  by  bold 
statements  of  real  and  imaginary  military 
requirements,  stimulated  to  match  or 
exceed  technological  progress  by  the  other 
side  or  even  by  a  rival  military  service  here 
at  home,  and  victimized  by  rumors  and 
phony  intelligence.  Some  have  been  lured 
by  the  siren  call  of  rapid  advancement,  per- 
sonal recognition,  and  unlimited  opportuni- 
ty and  some  have  been  bought  by  promises 
of  capital  gains.  Some  have  sought  out  and 
even  made  up  problems  to  fit  the  solution 
they  have  spent  much  of  their  lives  discov- 
ering and  developing.  A  few  have  used  the 
arms  race  to  achieve  other,  often  hidden  ob- 
jectives. 

Nearly  all  such  individuals  have  had  a 
deep  long-term  involvement  In  the  arms 
race.  They  derive  either  their  incomes,  their 
profits,  or  their  consultant  fees  from  it.  But 
much  more  important  than  money  as  a  mo- 
tivating force  are  the  individuals'  own  psy- 
chic and  spiritual  needs:  the  majority  of  the 
key  individual  promoters  of  the  arms  race 
derive  a  very  large  part  of  their  .self-esteem 
from  their  participation  in  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  an  e.ssential— even  a  holy— cause. 
The  organizations  these  men  belong  to  or 
represent  run  the  gamut  from  the  Pentagon 
to  the  National  Defense  Industries  Associa- 
tion, from  the  Navy  League  to  the  local 
Rotary,  from  university  departments  to  the 
PTA  The  strongest  and  most  aggressive  of 
them  derive  their  very  raison  d'etre  from 
the  arms  race.  When  the  principal  programs 
or  activities  of  such  organizations  are 
threatened,  they  react  as  if  endowed  with 
the  instincts  of  living  beings.  In  this  book  I 
have  expanded  on  examples  of  this  phe- 
nomenon In  the  reactions  of  the  General 
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Electric  Propulsion  Division  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  whenever  re 
ductions    in    the    nuclear-airplane    program 
loomed,  in  the  reactions  of  not  only  nation 
al  but   also  local  politicians  to  attempt.s  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  B  70  program   and  m 
the  reactions  of  the  Army  mi.ssile  develop 
ment    organization    when    it    was    becoming 
clear  that  its  beloved  Jupiter  was  no  more 
than  a  backup  to  a  stopgap.   These   three 
cases  are.  it  must  be  emphasized,  only  exam- 
ples: similar  events  differing  only  in  nones- 
sential   details    made    it    very    difficult    to 
cancel    the    Skybolt.    the    Dyna-Soar.    t^he 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  the  Navaho. 
the  Snark.  and  many,  many  others. 

At  various  times,  pride  and  arguments 
over  pecking  order,  rather  than  threats  of 
cancellation,  have  provided  a  major  stimu- 
lus to  the  arms  race.  When  outer  space  ex^ 
ploded  on  the  political  scene  and  replaced 
atomic  energy  as  the  sexiest  technological 
area  in  which  the  Congress  was  directly  in- 
volved, the  various  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Atomic  Energy  jockeyed  for  legis- 
lative control  over  it.  In  the  process,  they 
stimulated  and  promoted  a  number  of  ex- 
pensive technological  developments  that 
were  either  unnecessary  (large-scale  nuc  ear 
auxiliary  power)  or  premature  (nuclear 
rocket  propulsion)  or  nonsensial  (controlled 
thermonuclear  rockets). 

The  intense  interservice  rivalry  over  roles 
and  missions  in  space  and  long-range  mis- 
silery did  the  same  thing,  only  more  so. 
Manv  programs  had  as  one  of  their  main 
(but "hidden)  objectives  the  preemption  or 
recapture  of  some  particular  position  in  the 
roles-andmissions  struggle.  Skybolt.  Thor. 
Wizard  and  the  early  communications-relay 
satellites  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  m- 
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Occasionally    wider    and    more    complex 
power  struggles   result    in   programs  being 
continued    long    after    all    logic    said    they 
should  be   halted.  Such  cases  include  the 
struggle  over  the  nuclear  airplane-a  convo- 
luted and  long-drawn-out  contest  among  the 
JCAE.  the  AEC.  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense- 
as  well  as  the  B-70  battle  fought  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Air  Staff,  the  aero- 
space industry  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  ...        i„  ,hi= 
Partly  as  a  result  of  participation  in  this 
series    of    long-drawn-out    and    sometimes 
bitter  struggles,  and  partly  just  due  to  long 
association,   strong   personal    bonds   and    a 
spirit  of  camaraderie  have  built  up  among 
the  various  parties  interested  in  the  arms 
race   in   one   way   or   another.   Many   deep 
friendships  exist  between  procurement  and 
development  officials  and  the  leaders  of  the 
arms   indu.stries.   They   have   bet    their   fu- 
tures   often   their   honor,   on   each   other. 
Chairmen   of   powerful   Congressional   com- 
mittees usually  hold  their  positions  much 
longer  than  the  principal  officers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  do,  and  over  the  years  they 
develop  strong  feelings  of  fatherly  responsi- 
bility for  the  programs,  agencies,  and  per- 
sons   that    come    within    their    jurisdiction. 
Thev  often  act  to  promote  the  programs 
and  causes  of  these  agencies  and  men  with^ 
out  too  much  regard  for  their  content,  and 
the  agencv  heads  and  their  minions  recipro- 
cate with"  various  open  and  covert   demon- 
strations of  admiration  and  affection^ 

These  political  forces  are  magnified  by 
the  gross  misapplication  of  "worst-case  anal- 
ysis "  a  method  of  analysis  that  makes  it  ut- 
terly impossible  for  both  superpowers  simul- 
taneously to  recognize  any  given  strategic 
situation  as  being  safe  for  each  of  them 
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These  human  failings  are  exaggerated  by 
a  widely  held  myth:  that  technical  experts- 
generals.  scient;.st.s.  strategic  anayl.st,s-have 
some  special  knowledge  making  it  possible 
for  them  and  only  them,  to  arrive  at  sound 
political  judgmenls  about  the  arms  race. 
This  belief  is  held  not  only  by  much  of  the 
general  public,  but  also  by  many  of  the  ex- 
perts them.seUes.  And  it  is  made  all  the 
more  plausible  by  lavish  use  of  secrecy 
whenever  the  debates  begin  to  get  tough. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  over  the  years 
since  World  War  II  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  defense  establishment  and  an  arms  indus- 
try  that    are   \ery   much   bigger   than   they 
need  to   be.   The   people   who   inhabit    this 
oversized     military-indusirial     complex     in 
turn     form     the    comtituency    supporting 
those  elements  of  the  Congress  that  auto- 
matically endorse  any  weapons  development 
program.  Thus  a  vicious  spiral  has  been  cre- 
ated that  gives  the  arms  race  a     mad  mo- 
mentum" of  its  own  and  drives  it  forward 
blindlv  and  faster  than  necessary  without 
regar(i  for.  and  in  spite  of.  the  absurd  situa- 
tions that  have  been  steadily  arising  from  iL 
I  have  not  attempted  assess  the  causes  ol 
the  strategic-arms  race  and  I  have  not  tried 
to  apportion   the   blame   for   its   existence. 
Rather   I  have  examined  many  of  the  .sepa- 
rate steps  by  which  it  has  reached  the  in- 
credible situation  now  facing  us.  and  I  have 
found  in  the  majority  ol  those  cases  that 
the  rate  and  scale  of  the  individual  steps 
ha-s   in  the  final  analysis,  been  determined 
by  unilateral  actions  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  sure,  in  most  cases  the  taking  of  each 
step  in  the  first  place  has  been  the  almost 
inevitable    result    of   .some   combination   ol 
preceding  steps  taken  by  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  ourselves.  But  even  so.  the  reaction  typi- 
cally far  outran  the  cause.  Accordingly,  it  is 
fair" to  say  that  the  size  of  our  reaction  was 
unilaterally  determined  by  us.  ^  ^    ,   ,  , 

1  do  not  suggest  that  Einstein  and  Szilard 
are  culpable  for  their  mistaken  a.sse.ssment 
of   the   German   A-bomb   program,   or   that 
those  of  us  on  the  Von  Neumann  Commit^ 
tee  should  be  chastised  for  encouraging  and 
endorsing  too  many  different   kind.s  of  big 
ballistic-missile  systems  in  the  mid-fifties.  or 
that  the  people  who  promoted  all  those  wild 
ideas  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik  .should  be  sum- 
marily   banned    from    public    life.    Each    of 
those  mistakes  and  many  others  like  them 
were  made  in  the  context  of  a  totally  new 
situation.  Plenty  of  prudence  was.   in   my 
view  justified  at  the  time  But  the  strategic- 
arms  race  is  now  almost  a  third  of  a  century 
old  We  must  learn  from  these  past  mistakes 
that  such  excessive  prudence  is  itself  dan- 
gerous and  can  no  longer  be  justified.  Simi- 
larly   the  frantic  concern  and  zeal  rampant 
in  the  land  after  Sputnik  that  .stimulated  so 
many  wild  ide.-is  can  also  be  explained  and 
excused  bv  the  novelty  of  that  situation.  We 
were  all  surprised  by  the  sudden  emergence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  first-rate  techno- 
logical power:  the  reaction  Sputnik  engen- 
dered was  nearly  universal.  But  being  sur^ 
prised  once  ought  to  be  enough:  continued 
overreactions  to  a  series  of  lesser  surprises 
cannot  be  condoned.  On  the  contrary,  the 
public  safety  demands  that  they  be  stopped. 
Why  has  the  United  States  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  majority  of  the  actions  that  have 
set  the  rale  and  scale  of  the  arms  race?  Why 
have  we  led  the  entire  world  in  this  mad 
rush  toward  the  ultimate  absurdity'' 

The  reason  is  not  that  our  leaders  have 
been  less  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  the 
arms  race,  it  is  not  that  our  leaders  are  less 
wise  it  is  not  that  we  are  more  aggressive  or 
less  concerned  about  the  dangers  to  the  rest 


of  mankind.  Rather,  the  reasoiu-  are  that  we 
are  richer  and  more  powerful,  that  our  .sci 
ence  and  technology  are  more  dynamic,  that 
we  generate  more  ideas  of  all  kinds.  For 
these  very  reasons,  we  can  and  must  take 
the  lead  in  cooling  the  arms  race,  m  putting 
the  genie  back  into  the  bottle,  in  inducing 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  arms  control,  disarmament  and 
sanity. 

Just  as  our  unilateral  actions  were  m  large 
part  responsible  for  the  current  dangerous 
slate  of  affairs,  we  must  expect  that  unilat- 
eral moves  on  our  part  will  be  necessary  if 
we  are  ever  to  get  the  whole  process  re- 
versed. 

It  may  be  beyond  our  power  to  control  or 
eliminate  the  underlying  causes  of  the  arms 
race  bv  unilateral  actions  on  our  part.  Our 
unilateral  actions  certainly  have  determined 
its  rale  and  scale  to  a  very  large  degree. 
Very  probably  our  unilateral  actions  can  de- 
termine whether  we  move  in  the  direction 
of  further  escalation  or  in  the  direction  of 
arms  control  and.  in  the  long  run,  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Conventional  good  sense  urges  us  to  keep 
quiet,  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  experts 
and  the  technicians.  My  father,  troubled  by 
my  repeated  trips  East  to  testify  against  the 
ABM.  asked  me.  Why  are  you  fighting  City 
HalP"  His  metaphor  is  sound:  the  defense 
establishment  is  indeed  our  City  Hall,  and  it 
can  be  depended  upon  to  care  for  Us  own  in- 
terests whether  or  not  these  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  nation.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
oblivion,  if  we  are  to  reject  the  ultimate  ab- 
surdity, then  all  of  us.  not  just  the  current 
"in  "  group  of  experts  and  technicians,  must 
involve  ourselves  in  creating  the  policies  and 
making  the  decisions  necessary  to  do  so 


Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  fourth  lime  that  the  Senate  will 
have  debated  the  MX  m  less  than  12 
months.  We  debated  the  MX  in  con- 
nection with  a  continuing  resolution  in 
December  of  last  year.  We  had  the 
MX  resolution  in  May  of  this  year.  We 
had  the  authorization  bill  with  the 
MX  issue  in  July  of  this  year  and  now 
in  November  we  are  back  once  again  to 

the  MX. 

If  we  view  the  MX  in  isolation  from 
other  weapons  systems  it  is  vulnerable, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says.  It 
is  costlv.  But  the  difference  of  my  ap- 
proach and  that  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  is  that  I  feel  they 
want  to  have  it  both  ways.  They  say 
that  it  is  de.stabilizing  because  it  is  this 
new  technology  in  the  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
vulnerable. 

We  believe  that  it  is  probably  the 
most  necessary  action  for  Congress  to 
lake  in  terms  of  the  defense  program. 
The  MX  itself  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
arms  reduction  program. 

And  at  the  outset.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  the  Presidents 
own  statement  on  the  MX  which  is  en- 
titled -The  MX:  A  Key  to  Arms  Re- 
duction" which  appeared  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  24,  1983. 
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NovenihiT  7.  1983 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

(Protn  the  Wa.shlngton  Post.  May  24.  19831 

The  MX:  a  Key  to  Arms  Reduction 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

(Today  the  president  Joins  the  debate  that 
has  been  i^oinK  on  in  this  space  over  the 
meriUs  of  the  MX  missile.) 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans— one  of  the  most  important  votes 
involving  arms  reduction  it  may  ever  be 
called  on  to  cast.  The  debate  on  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  missile,  and  the  whole  issue  of 
strategic  modernization,  has  been  on  the 
front  pages  for  months  now  and  may  seem 
to  have  reached  its  saturation  point  Bui,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  the  nature  of  much  of 
the  debate  has  generated  far  more  heat 
than  light,  and  made  it  harder  for  many  sin- 
cere citizens  to  reach  a  calm,  reasoned  deci- 
sion. 

In  these  final  *-ours  before  the  Congre.ss 
acts,  I  want  to  state,  clearly  and  directly, 
what  is  at  stake,  and  why  it  is  so  important 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world  our  chil- 
dren will  inherit  from  us.  Most  of  us  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  what  the  vote  will  be 
cbout.  The  specific  legislative  proposal  Ls  to 
approve  flight  testing  of  the  MX  Peacekeep 
er  missile  and  the  work  needed  to  base  It  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos.  This  is  the  first 
essential  step  toward  deployment  of  100 
Peacekeep>er  missiles  beginning  m  1986.  and 
for  the  development  of  a  new.  small  and 
mobile  single  warhead  ICBM-all  part  of  a 
long-overdue  modernization  of  our  aging  de- 
fense system. 

But  if  the  details  of  the  debate  are  clear 
enough.  Its  importance  may  not  be.  At  stake 
is  the  future  of  arms  reductions— balanced, 
verifiable  arms  reductions  that  can  make 
the  world  of  tomorrow  a  safer  place  for  all 
the  Earths  people.  That  is  a  goal  all  sensi- 
ble people  share,  an  issue  that  cuts  across 
party  and  philosophical  lines  and  unites  us 
as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the  human 
family. 

When  I  endorsed  fully  the  Scowcroft 
Commissions  recommendations  on  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  and  modernization.  I  did  so  be 
cause  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  they  bal- 
anced the  three  keys  to  our  country's 
present  and  future  safety;  modemizalion,  to 
maintain  slate-oftheart  readiness  against  a 
much  newer  Soviet  array  of  systems:  deter 
rence.  to  continue  to  make  clear  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  aggression  on  their  part  would 
never  pay;  and  progress  in  arms  reductions 
to  move  from  a  balance  of  terror  toward 
stable,  peaceful  discourse  in  the  competition 
of  ideas. 

All  three  of  these  elements  are  crucial  to 
our  country's  present  and  future  well-being; 
they  are  also  interdependent.  Modernization 
goes  handlnhand  with  a  credible  deterrent, 
both  are  necessary  incentives  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  that  it  is  in  their  best  interest  a.s 
well  as  ours  to  achieve  meaningful  arms  re- 
ductions. 

So  the  vote  on  the  MX  package  concerns 
far  more  than  one  piece  of  military  hard 
ware.  It  t>ears  directly  on  our  ability  to 
strengthen  the  peace  through  arms  agree- 
ments that  make  for  more  security  and  sta- 
bility by  reducing  overall  force  levels. 

The  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  proved  that 
I  his  is  not  a  partisan  i.s.siif  Its  members, 
drawn  from  both  parties,  from  several  previ- 
iHi.s  admini.strations.  and  from  some  of  our 
br.st  technical  and  scientific  institutions, 
demonstrated  that   Americans  with  widely 
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differing  attitudes  can  cope  with  a  complex, 
emotional  issue,  rise  above  politics,  and 
achieve  a  workable,  bipartisan  consensus. 

The  members  of  the  commission  agreed 
on  the  need  to  build  and  deploy  the  MX. 
not  as  an  engine  of  destruction,  but  as  a 
.safeguard  for  peace:  not  as  a  means  to  fight 
a  war.  but  as  a  deterrent  to  conflict  and  an 
incentive  to  peaceful  negotiation.  These  are 
things  we  all  want. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  will  join  this  consensus,  a 
consensus  that  can  unite  us  in  our  common 
search  for  ways  to  protect  our  country, 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
risk  of  war.  Such  a  consensus  is  more  than 
desirable;  it  is  crucial  to  America's  future 
and  to  the  future  of  all  the  civilized  values 
we  hold  dear  and  would  protect  from  mass 
destruction. 

If  we  can  consolidate  this  consensus  now. 
it  can  be  sustained  from  one  administration 
to  the  next,  from  one  party  to  another,  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  steady  progress 
toward  arms  reduction  and  a  more  peaceful 
and  set  ure  world.  It  is  this  realization  which 
has  caused  many  members  of  the  Congress, 
who  disagree  with  this  administration  on 
other  issues,  to  make  common  cause  with  us 
on  this  one.  Only  last  week.  Democratic 
Rep.  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin  explained  why 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions deserve  support  as  a  tool  for  peace  and 
arms  reductions. 

A  core  question,"  he  wrote,  "is  whether 
you  can  get  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  without 
dangling  the  MX  over  their  heads.  ...  Ill 
tend  to  believe  we  need  the  MX— not  to  give 
the  United  States  the  capability  to  wipe  out 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  but  to  turn  on  a 
lightbulb  in  the  Kremlin's  brain  and  make 
it  realize  that  it  is  in  Moscow's  interest  as 
well  as  ours  to  shift  to  single  warhead  mis 
siles  and  to  agree  to  a  limit  on  warheads. 

The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  from  being  used  In  the  first  place 
The  best  way  to  achieve  that  goal  is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  neither  side  has 
an  incentive  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Scowcroft  approach 
does  " 

The  appropriations  committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate,  on  a  broad  bipartisan 
basis,  have  already  voted  to  support  this 
package. 

As  the  full  Congress  now  reaches  the  elev 
enth  hour,  the  choice  is  clear:  a  vote  for  the 
MX  is  a  vote  for  what  all  of  us— here  and 
among  our  friends  overseas  — want  for  our 
country  and  for  posterity— peace,  security, 
significant  arms  reductions  and  an  end  to 
nuclear  horror  Toward  this  noble  goal.  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  in  pursuit  of  a  reduction— a  build 
down— of  nuclear  arsenals.  But.  to  succeed,  I 
will  need  its  bipartisan  support  I  cannot 
think  of  any  single  issue  where  it  is  more 
Justified,  and  more  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  it  is 
clear  that  those  of  us  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  success  of  the 
arms  reduction.s  talks  realize  that  the 
Peacekeeper  is  the  necessary  first  step 
toward  achieving  a  meaningful  arms 
reduction  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  sitting  here  as  I 
listened  to  my  friend  from  Arkan.sa.s 
thinking  back  many  years  ago  wh< n  I 
sat  on  a  baby  flattop  coming  back 
from  World  War  II  acro.s.s  the  Pacific. 
I  had  been  an  engineering  student 
prior  to  the  war  and  I  was  facing  the 


question  of  what  to  do  w.h<ii  I  reen- 
tered civilian  lift  It  u:us  at  that  time 
sitting  there  on  th:it  aircraft  carrier 
that  I  decided  that  I  would  switch  to 
political  science  and  to  law  degree  as  a 
goal  because  of  my  feeling  that  .some- 
where, somehow,  someone  had  to  have 
made  some  serious  errors  to  have 
gotten  the  United  States  into  the  posi- 
tion where  it  could  have  been  drawn 
once  again  into  a  world  war. 

I  felt  that  I  should  try  to  dedicate 
my  educational  career  to  seeing  if  I 
could  be  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
planning  that  would  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  another  world  war. 

I   feel   very  strongly   this   is  one  of 
those  times  when  we  must  make  the 
choices  that  are  necessary.  They  are 
not  only  necessary,  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  our  ability  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  prepared  sufficiently  so 
that  there  will  be  no  third  world  war. 
We  will  demonstrate  not  only  our  re- 
solve to  be  prepared  for  war  but   we 
will  also  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
the  Soviets  to  come  to  that  bargaining 
table  and  stay  at  the  bargaining  table 
if  we  deploy  the  MX's.  The  whole  con- 
cept   of    initiating    a    build-down    has 
been  endorsed  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  President's  statemenus  that  I  have 
just  had  printed  in  the  Record.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Soviet  Union 
respects  power.  We  had  an  example  of 
that   right   here   in   the  .Scuat.    uhcn 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  AHM  s\st. m 
A  significant  action  that  wa.s  takt n  by 
the   Senate   when    it    recognized    that 
the  Soviets  were  moving  ahead  with  a 
new    system,    the    ABM    system,    and 
unless  we   indicated   a   willingness   to 
completely   offset    their   system    with 
one  of  our  own  they  would  continue 
building   that    and    far   out   strip    the 
United    States    with    a    system    that 
would  have  been  totally  destabilizing 
in  terms  of  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  world.  We  authorized  our  system 
by  a  one-vote  margin  in  the  Senate. 

And  the  Senate  will  recall  that  fol- 
lowing that  authorization,  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  Geneva  conferences 
at  that  time  and  was  successful  in  ne- 
gotiating a  position  with  the  Soviet.s 
whereby  they  limited  their  system.  \v< 
limited  our  system,  and  the  AHM 
system  has  not  added  to  the  arms  race 
as  we  all  feared  at  the  time 

The  .same  people  that  urged  us  then 
not  to  authorize  the  ABM  system  are 
urging  us  now  not  to  authorize  the 
MX  system,  to  let  the  President  and 
his  advisers  go  to  the  Geneva  arms  re- 
duction talks  with  one  arm  tini  hehind 
them. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  liKcoRD  and,  I  ask  unanimotis 
(  on.sent  that  I  be  able  to  do  so,  the  ex- 
change that  I  had  with  General  Scow- 
croft on  May  4.  and  ttieii  with  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  at  I  he  he.-irings  on 
May  5 


November  7.  19S.i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial   wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recdrd.  a.s  follows: 

May  4  MX  Resolution  Hearings 

Senator    Stevens     General,    the    START 
posture  thai  we  have  enunciated  is  predicat 
ed  on  the  ability  lo  deploy  100  MX  missiles 
if  we  do  not  reach  an  agreement  in  Geneva. 

is  it  not?  ,     „ 

General  Scowcroft.  Yes.  the  currenl  cm 
Senator  Stevens.  So  that  when  you  talk 
about  the  national  will  lo  continue  the  pos- 
ture of  the  past  four  Pre.sidenus.  you  are 
really  talking  about  our  willingness  o 
deploy  these  missiles  if  we  are  not  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet,s  which 
would  lead  lo  a  change  in  that  posture  of 
being  ready  and  willing  lo  deploy  the  hun- 
dred MX?  is  that  right? 

General  ScowcRorr.  Yes.  But  I  would  put 
it  broader  and  I  would  say  that  the  Soviets 
are  gauging  us  cor^stantly.  as  we  are  Ihem. 
and  they  have  the  posture  about  which  they 
are  relatively  comfortable  now.  no  elements 
of  which  they  are  not  prepared  lo  give  up 
without  paying  something  for  it.  And  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  going  lo  reasonabb 
look  and  see  if  ihey  have  lo  pay  anything. 
Thai  is  the  mirror  image  of  will,  it  seems  to 

senator    Stevens.    Last    year    when    we 
worked  on  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
Congress  put  a  provision  in  this  existing  law 
that  authorizes  the  President  to  deploy  mis_ 
siles  that  are  built  during  the  research  and 
development    phase    if    there    is    no    arms 
agreement.  In  other  words,  they  are  missiles 
that  are  already  being  built.  Can  you  envi- 
sion   an    arms    control    agreement    which 
would  go  toward  your  concept  of  a  single- 
warhead  and  encompass  the  concepts  thai 
are  being  talked  about  here  now.  a  gradual^ 
ed  build-down  concept  for  one.  as  a  result  oi 
a  negotiation  where  we  went  into  the  nego- 
iiation  with  a  full  range  of  options  of  the 
triad?  Can  you  envision  us  being  successful.' 
General  Scowcroft.  Yes.  I  can. 
Senator   Stevens.   We    have   heard   com- 
ments-my  colleagues  are  gone  now  unfor- 
lunalely-I  can  remember  at  the  lime  when 
the    last    Administralion    was    negotiating 
when   we  cautioned  our  members  on  this 
side   of   the   aisle   not    to   make   comment 
about  the  inability  of  the  President  to  reach 
an  agreement  that  could  be  supported  by 
ihe  Senate.  Some  of  us  found  fault  with  it 
after  the  result,  but  we  were  very  cautious 
about    anv    attempt    to    make    slalemenU 
which  the  Soviets  could  misunderstand  and 
believe  that  the  President's  ability  to  .secure 
ratificalion  of  the  treaty  had  already  been 
impaired.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  do  we 
have    the   time   to   delay   modernizing   our 
ICBM    force    until    after    the    negotiation, 
until  after  we  see  we  can  be  successful'' 

General  Scowcroft.  I  don't  think  we  do 
oecause  I  donl  think  we  are  going  lo  be  suc- 
cessful unless  Ihe  SovieUs  realize  thai  it  is  in 
their  interest  lo  bring  those  negotiations  lo 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  it  seems  lo  me 
they  have  no  particular  incentive  to  now 
They  are  quite  comforts ble  for  now  and  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  decade  when  we  will 
have  new  forces  coming  in.  quite  comforta- 
ble with  their  posture,  see  no  reason  to  give 
it  up,  especially  as  they  can  wait  this  time 
and  see  what  develops  in  the  West. 

Senator  Stevens.  Now  the  Question  of 
firslslnke  capability  of  the  vulnerable  MXs 
deployed  in  the  Minuteman  silos  has  beeri 
raised.  Isn't  that  a  possibility  thai  we  might 
In  the  future  shift  our  national  stance  on 
the  item  that  would  be  something  the 
Soviet  negotiators  would  see  readily  and  be 
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vwn  more  readv  lo  find  a  way  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  prevent  that  change  of  policy 
as  far  as  the  United  States  us  conrerned'' 

General  ScowcRorr.  1  ihmk  absolutely  so. 
I  think  thev  have  lo  take  much  more  seri- 
ouslv  a  weapon  system  which  can  put  their 
forces  at  risk  as  oppo.sed  lo  Ihe  ones  we 
have  now  with  Ihe  probability  so  low  that 
they  would  not  consider  a  reasonable 
option.  „       , 

Senator  Stevens.  On  page  23  of  your 
report  vou  make  four  .slatemenls.  your 
Commission  did.  "Over  the  long  run.  stabili- 
tv  would  be  fostered  by  a  dual  approach  to- 
wards arms  control  and  ICBM  deployments 
which  moves  toward  encouraging  small, 
single  warhead  ICBMs.  This  requires  that 
arms  control  limitations  and  reductions  be 
couched  not  in  terms  of  launchers  but  in 
terms  of  equal  levels  of  warheads  of  roughly 
equivalent  yield   " 

That  reallv  envisions  a  change  in  ine 
START  posture  that  we  have  now,  does  it 

not?  .    _, 

General  Scowcroft.  Yes,  it  does. 
Senator  Stevens.  We  are  going  lo  be  hear- 
ing tomorrow  from  Secretary  Weinberger 
but  I  lake  It  vour  Commission  would  not 
have  made  thai  report  if  it  had  not  been  in 
some  wav  coordinated  with  the  Administra- 
tion or  people  at  least  who  are  prepared  lo 
negotiate  m  Geneva'' 

General  Scowcroft.  They  were  aware  of 
where  we  were  planning  to  come  out.  and 
the  President,  of  course,  himself.  The  Com- 
mission's Report  is  the  Presidents  report 

Senator  Stevens.  If  the  Congress  decides 
not  lo  lake  off  the  fencing  that  prevents  the 
basing  of  the  MX.  if  we  fail  lo  deploy  the 
MX  or  at  lea.sl  to  give  the  authorization  to 
deploy,  let's  put  it  that  way.  what  is  the  ear- 
liest lime  either  of  new  small  missiles  or  the 
Minuteman  III  upgrade  thai  we  could  be 
deemed  bv  the  Soviets  to  have  been  able  to 
fuUv  modernize  our  ICBM  forces^- 

General  Scowcroft.  I  think  one  cannot 
advance  the  deployment  of  the  small  missile 
bv  verv  much.  We  suggest  around  1993.  One 
might  "be  able  to  accelerate  il  in  pari.  Sena- 
tor but  there  are  a  number  of  uncerlainiies 
about  Ihe  small  missile  that  need  to  be 
cleared  up.  And  if  one  were  lo  go  lo  it  right 
now  I  think  vou  would  find  both  in  cost  and 
in  deployment  mode  a  number  of  probleins 
thai  have  vexed  us  about  the  large  missile. 
So  we  think  il  is  going  to  take  time  to  work 
that  out.  Interesting  enough,  a  Minuteman 
upgrad.-  program  would  take  longer  than 
the  deplovment  of  ihe  MX  and  we  think 
would  not'do  anything  here,  would  not  have 
the  same  results  that  an  MX  would. 

Senator  Stevens.  Your  report  also  recom- 
mended that  we  go  ahead  *ith  some 
stepped  up  research  on  hardening  of  the  ex- 
isting silos. 
General  Scowcroft.  Yes. 
Senator  Stevens.  Thai  also  would  not 
escape  the  Russians' attention.  ,    ,    ^ 

General  Scowcroft.  No.  it  would  not.  And 
while  we  do  not  base  our  recommendations 
on  the  success  in  hardeni.ig.  we  think  there 
are  some  promising  concepts  thai  should 
thev  prove  out  at  reasonable  cost  we  might 
be  able  to  significantly  harden  the  silos  in 
which  we  would  put  Ihe  MX.  and.  of  course^ 
would  that  prove  out.  we  would  recommend 

'tna,r  STEVENS.  What  wa.  Ihe  stated 
term  which  is  the  objective  of  the  STARl 
lalks^  How  long  would  the  agreement  be'' 

General  Scowcroft.  1  don't  know  offhand 
how  long  the  agreement  is.  We  feel  thai 
also  in  arms  control  Inat  we  need  to  tr>  lo 
develop  at  least  m  arms  control  a  frame- 


work thai  IS  much  more  permanent  than 
the  periodic  trealies  that  we  have  had 
which  unfortunately  many  of  them  lapsed 
at  the  time  of  the  deployment  o!  new  sys- 
tems. ^  , 

Senator  Stevens  That  has  been  a  pench- 
ant of  the  Soviets  to  have  a  short-term 
agreement  which  would  require  subsequent 
agreements  lo  have  the  arms  control  mecha- 
nism continued'' 

General  Scowcroft  Well,  both  sides  earli- 
er had  felt  thai  in  an  age  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing technologv.  thai  we  do  not  want  to  have 
treaties  which  technology  would  make  obso- 
lete too  quicklv.  So  it  was  sort  of  the  con- 
sent of  both  sides  that  we  have  relatively 
short  ones.  But  in  1974.  for  example,  for 
SALT  II  we  changed  the  time  frame  from 
five  years  Onginally.  SALT  II  was  supposed 
10  run  out  in  1979  or  1980  We  extended  il 
out  10  years.  And  now  il  is  our  feeling, 
mavbe  not  all  the  details,  but  at  least  the 
framework  needs  to  go  very  far  out  in  order 
to  provide  the  kind  of  predictability  in  con- 
cept, if  not  in  particular  forces,  thai  each 
side  can  adhere  to. 

Senator  Stevens  For  those  who  believe  in 
the  gradual  buUd-dowTi  concept,  the  lime  is 
now  if  we  allow  this,  the  negotiating  period 
of  START  to  evaporate  by  misleading  the 
Russians  lo  believe  another  Administration 
mav  be  coming  and  ii  might  be  ready  in  two 
to  three  years  to  state  a  new  posture  for  the 
United  Slates.  By  that  lime  the  Russian  po- 
sition would  be  so  solidified  as  far  as  their 
new  missile  and  their  deploymenl  il  would 
be  almost  impossible  lo  reach  a  conclusion 
that  we  could  convince  them  lo  enter  a  new- 
approach  such  as  graduated  build-dowTi.  is 
that  not  correct? 

General  Scowcroft.  I  think  that  is  cer- 
tainlv  true,  and  I  think  non-deployment  of 
the  MX  will  raise  greater  questions  about 
deplovment  of  other  systems. 

Senator  Stevens.  General.  I  am  one  who 
believes  Geneva  is  a  poker  game  that  in- 
volves the  future  of  the  world  and  I  want 
the  Administration  lo  have  all  the  chips  on 
the  table,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress does. 

General  Scowcroft.  One  of  our  Commis- 
sion members  is  Mr.  John  Lyons.  President 
of  the  Iron  Workers  Union.  He  has  an  elo- 
quent stalemeni  likening  our  arn^  control 
negotiations  to  collective  bargaining  in 
which  each  side  assesses  the  imperative  of 
the  other  side  and  what  their  weaknesses 
are  and  they  come  to  their  conclusions  on 

that  base.  .  ., 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  right,  and  if 
union  members  have  voted  that  one  fringe 
benefit  out  that  was  on  the  table  already 
from  management,  it  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
negotiation.  I  really  think  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  ABM  has  lo  be  lookeo  at  Con- 

^"^General  Scowcroft.  We  feel  strongly  it 

should.  _. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Chairman  Hatfield.  Thank  you  Senator. 


May  b  MX  Resolution  Hearing 
Chairman  Hatfield.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Slennis. 

Senator  Stevens?  

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am 
most  interested  in  the  negotiating  position 
in  the  START  talks.  I  know  you  may  be  get- 
ting tired  of  me  making  certain  that  every- 
one is  in  agreement  with  this  goal.  II  is  my 
understanding  that  we  seek  to  reduce  both 
the  warheads  by  al  least  a  third  and  the 
missiles    hopefully     to    cut     their    current 
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number  In  half  in  the  START  talks.  Is  that 
your  understanding^ 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  that  is  essen- 
tial. The  President  want.s  very  deep  reduc- 
tions and  he  asked  for  that  as  a  start  in  the 
START  talks.  He  has  also  asked  for  consid- 
eration in  the  second  phase,  in  which  we 
would  come  down  even  farther,  and  he  has 
requested  that  the  negotiators  try  to  get  an 
agreement  that  the  missiles  and  throw 
weight  iLself  be  considered,  which  again  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  measuring  the  de- 
structive power  of  these  weapons. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  nation  seems  to  be 
torn  apart  by  this  debate  that  has  just 
taken  place  in  the  House  and  over  the  coun- 
try about  the  freeze  The  Administration  is 
for  a  freeze  as  long  as  it  is  preceded  by  re- 
ductions as  a  result  of  the  START  talks, 
Isn't  it? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  time.  We  don't  want  to  freeze 
while  we  are  behind.  We  want  to  freeze 
after  there  has  been  equal  and  balanced  re- 
ductions that  are  fully  verifiable  down  to 
the  point  where  there  is  again  parity,  and 
then  have  a  freeze.  But  perhaps  not  even 
stop  there,  but  keep  going  to  lower  levels. 
That  has  always  been  the  President's  goal. 

Senator  Stevens.  Has  the  President  indi- 
cated formally  in  writing  in  any  place  the 
acceptance  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report' 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Oh.  yes.  many 
times,  and  he  has  done  so  orally  and  on  na- 
tional television,  and  he  has  done  so  in  pri- 
vate meetings.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
question  about  his  full  commitment  to  the 
full  recommendations  of  che  Scowcroft 
Commission. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  report  does  in  fact 
require  a  modernization  of  our  bargaining 
position  or  stated  position  at  START,  does 
it  not? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Inferentially  it 
does.  Senator,  because  it  talks  about  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  small  missile,  and  the 
new  small  mLssile  with  a  single  warhead 
would  require  a  larger  number  of  total  war 
heads  and  a  different  means  of  counting.  So 
that  is  required,  and  that  pro<-ess  of  trying 
to  revise  and  develop  a  START  position 
that  is  fully  consistent  with  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations  is  underway 
in  an  interdepartmental  process  right  now 
We  are  meeting  on  it  with  Stale  and  with 
ACDA  and  with  various  people. 

Senator  Stevens.  In  connection  with  that, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  concerning  the  proposal— I  think 
Senator  Cohen  articulates  it  primarily  on 
our  side— concerning  the  graduated  build- 
down  concept.  Is  that  concept  inconsistent 
with  the  Administration's  negotiating  posi- 
tion now'' 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  It  Is  a  little 
hard  to  tell  exactly  what  that  entails  or 
what  it  would  entail.  It  is  phrased  in  general 
terms  and  the  degree  of  application  it  would 
have  to  all  forms  of  nuclear  warheads  is  not 
completely  clear  to  me.  But  we  are  certainly 
exaunining  it  very  carefully  because  the 
basic  goal  that  the  President  wanLs  to 
achieve  I  think  is  the  same  goal  that  the 
sponsors  of  that  movement  have,  and  that  is 
to  have  a  major  reduction  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  indeed  all  weapons, 
because  the  President  has  given  similar  in 
structions  to  bargainers  on  the  conventional 
dLscussions  as  to  the  conventional  side,  and 
that  is  reductions  be  very  deep,  he  mutual, 
be  balanced,  bring  us  down  to  parity  at 
much  lower  levels,  and  be  fully  verifiable. 
And  that.  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  Senator  Cohen, 
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Sell. 1'.. I  .SiEVENs.  Certainly  to  the  extent 
both  the  Administratiiins  position  and  the 
graduated  build-down  concept  seek  in  terms 
of  reduction  first  before  seeking  any  freeze 
you  have  a  consistency  They  both  .seek  a  re- 
duction concept,  recognizing  that  we  are  not 
on  a  parity  now. 

I  wasn't  here  for  all  the  testimony,  but  as 
I  understand  the  testimony  that  was  given 
here  the  other  day  in  the  opening  portion  of 
these  hearings,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  rather  than  having  the  MX  as  one  of 
the  items  in  the  bargaining  process  in 
Geneva,  we  don't  need  the  MX.  we  could 
use  the  crui.se  missile  and  Pershing,  particu- 
larly the  Pershing,  because  that  disturbs 
the  Ru.ssians  the  most.  If  we  did  not  have 
the  MX  in  the  whole  negotiating  position,  a 
land-ba;-ied.  accurate,  prompt  delivery  mis- 
sile, would  we  in  your  opinion  have  the  bar 
gaining  position  that  we  should  have  to 
bring  the  Russians  to  a  conclusion  for  a 
total  reduction  in  armament  on  their  side 
and  ours? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  sir.  I  don't 
think  we  would.  I  don't  think  they  would 
stay  at  the  table  or  enter  discussions  if  they 
knew  we  were  giving  up  the  ground-based 
leg  of  the  triad  They  would  have  then  won 
by  default,  .so  to  speak,  and  they  could  con- 
centrate their  planning  on  the  remaining 
two  legs,  and  assuming  those  were  contin- 
ued to  be  authorized  they  would  be  in  the 
position  that  would  enable  them  to  forestall 
or  forego  any  discu.ssion  of  the  ground 
based  leg. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  negotiation  with  the  MX. 
you  would  have  to  give  up  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  other  two  legs  of  the  triad,  would  you 
not? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  You  would  indeed, 
yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  So  it  is  essential  for  the 
Administration  to  have  the  MX  authorized 
and  capable  of  deployment  in  order  to  have 
a  freer  chance  of  negotiating  reductions  in 
Geneva:  is  that  correcf 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  that  is  ab 
solutely  correct.  I  would  only  amend  it  to 
say  it  is  not  only  essential  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  have,  it  is  essential  for  the  coun 
try  to  have  it. 
Senator  Stevens.  I  agree  with  that. 
With  regard  to  the  MX.  the  Commission 
discussed  three  potential  alternatives:  a 
common  missile  like  the  Trident  D-5.  a  sea- 
launched  missile,  an  upgraded  Minuteman 
III  or  the  Midgetman.  Of  those  three,  which 
could  we  achieve  first  as  far  as  being  able  to 
deploy  it.  and  how  do  any  one  of  those  com- 
pare with  the  MX  option? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well.  I  would  like 
to  get  General  Vessey  to  speak  to  that  be 
cause  he  is  so  much  more  expert  in  it  than  I 
am.  But  the  common  missile  problem.  Sena- 
tor, is  that  you  get  what  nearly  always  hap- 
pens when  you  strive  for  commonality  in 
these  systems,  and  that  is  something  that  is 
less  effective  as  a  submarine-launched  mis 
sile  and  less  effective  as  a  ground-launched 
missile.  You  would  also  have  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  because  you  don't  have  that  now 
We  looked  at  commonality  at  a  very  consid 
erable  length  and  what  the  prospects  are  1 
would  much  rather  do  it  if  we  do  get  a 
single  missile  and  thereby  save  a  bit  of 
money.  But  it  turns  out  you  would  lose  the 
characteristics  of  accuracy  and  hard  target 
kill  capability  on  the  .scale  the  D-5  will  have 
with  the  submarine,  and  you  will  not  regain 
the  accuracy  or  hard  target  kill  capability 
that  you  would  need  and  have  in  the  MX 
You  will  also  give  up  $5  billion  that   has 


been  sunk  in  the  development  and.  as  Sena- 
tor Stennis  pointed  out.  10  years  of  discus- 
sions, and  a  couple  more  years  of  develop- 
ment before  that.  So  I  don't  think  that 
would  be  in  any  sense  a  substitute.  The  new 
small  missile  is  not  yet  a  missile,  it  is  a  con- 
cept. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  respect  General  Vessey 
but  I  want  to  pursue  back  to  my  original 
concept.  If  we  went  on  any  one  of  those 
three,  we  couldn  t  go  to  Geneva  with  a  full 
deck,  could  we? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  to  get  good  reductions,  we 
have  to  have  the  triad? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  exchange  the  Senate  will  see  that 
I  pursued  the  concept  I  am  trying  to 
articulate  now  and  that  is  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  at  the  arms  reduction 
talks,  we  must  have  the  MX:  other- 
wise, the  President  would  have  to  bar- 
gain away  one  of  the  other  two  legs  of 
the  triad  in  order  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
stand  down  their  MX  system  that  is 
already  deployed.  If  the  Geneva  arms 
reduction  talks  are  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  parity  in  the  beginning  and  a 
concept  of  reductions  on  both  sides, 
this  deployment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Besides  that.  Mr.  President,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  given  us  a 
recommendation  which  if  we  follow  it 
will  lead  to  a  deployment  in  the  least 
expensive  way  and  the  fa.stcst  way  to 
meet  our  demands,  the  demands  of  our 
defense  system.  The  100  Peacekeepers 
will  replace  100  Minuteman  Ill's  in 
the  existing  silos,  69  deployed  in  Wyo- 
ming and  31  in  Nebraska. 

These  are  more  accurate  warheads. 
They  will  improve  our  capability.  And 
they  will  demonstrate  our  willingness 
to  deploy  them  on  .schedule,  and  bring 
the  Russians  to  that  bargaining  table 
where  we  can  start  having  the  dialog 
that  is  nece.s.sary  to  interest  the  world. 
a  dialog  which  will  lead,  I  hope,  to  the 
eventual  agreement  on  both  sides  to 
the  build-down  concept  which  is  start- 
ed right  her.'  in  this  Senate 

I  think  tnat  is  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  now  totally  .subscribed  lo  I  believe 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

IncKleiiially.  the  MX  is  on  .schedule. 
There  have  been  no  delays  despite  the 
repeated  attempts  to  delay.  The  flight 
test^  of  the  MX  have  been  successful. 
We  had  a  launch  on  June  17  and  an- 
other one  on  October  14  of  this  year 
and  tests  have  led  to  .some  report*  that 
convinces  us  that  this  mi.ssile  is  capa- 
ble of  performing  a.s  predicted. 

All  the  propulsion  systems  have  per- 
formed ,\.s  predicted.  The  guidance 
system  ha.s  performt-d  well  wit  inn  mis- 
sion goals,  and  all  reentry  vehicles  im- 
pacted the  target  area.s  m  accordance 
with  the  tarfieting  program 

I  think  that  these  tests  demonstrate 
once    again    the    outstanding    success 


and  superiority  of  American  engineer- 
ing experti.se  and  the  know-how  of  our 
sy.stem  if  it  is  applied  to  goals  as  de- 
fined bv  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

Mr    President,  as  I   indicated  in  my 
very   first   comment,   we   have   got    .o 
stop  focusing  on  the  vulnerability  of 
this  system  in  isolation.  As  the  Scow^ 
croft   Commission  suggested,  and  as  I 
have    admitted    in    the    beginning,    we 
would  not  expect  the  Peacekeeper  mi.s- 
siles  to  .survive  a  ma.ssivc  attack.  What 
we  do  expect  is  that  this  .system -coii- 
pled  with  the  next  system  which  will 
come  on  following  it.  the  small  missile 
combination-will  enhance  our  strate 
gic    position   and    it    will    demonstrate 
our  resolve  to  maintain  our  ability  lo 
deter  nuclear  attack.  One  has  lo  re- 
member   that    this    will    provide    the 
strength  of  the  land-ba.sed  leg  of  the 
triad  and  we  will  still  have  the  .sea  and 
air  capability- 

We  must  stop  looking  at  these  in  iso- 
lation and  realize  that  without  the 
MX  all  of  the  might  of  the  Soviets  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  other  two 
legs-and  certainly  that  will  be  more 
destabilizing  than  anything  I  know  for 
the  United  Slates  to  realize  that  we 
are  completely  left  without  a  land- 
based  portion  of  our  total  triad  pro 

gram.  , 

Unless,  that  is.  the  Senator  and 
those  who  join  him  want  to  announce 
that  thev  are  going  lo  abandon  the 
triad  that  we  no  longer  need  a  defense 
system  based  upon  the  triad  concept. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  think  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  should 
articulate  that  position. 

We  have  conimitled  ourselves  lo  a 
triad  position  m  the  past.  We  intend  to 
provide  that  capability  and  demon- 
strate that  capability  with  the  MX. 
The  overall  U,S,  strategic  forces  in  the 
triad  compare  favorably  with  the 
Soviet  strategic  forces  if  we  have  the 

MX. 

We  must  realize  that  unless  we  are 
willing  to  go.  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
resolve  that  we  will  maintain  the  sys- 
tems   that    are    required    to    meet    the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  offensive  forces. 
then  I  think  we  will  be  in  the  situation 
where  we  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  change   our  whole   concept   of   de- 
fense. ,  ,    , 
If  we  demoiistrate  that  resolve  and  it 
we  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
MX    with    the    triad    intact,    and    lay 
before    the    Soviets    and    the    world    a 
plan    to    reduce   the   number   of   war- 
heads   to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
launching    vehicles    and    to    lake    the 
world  back  toward  a  lower  threat   lo 
the  continued  viability  of  the  econom- 
ic systems  that  do  exist  in  the  world, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  done  our  job. 
I    certainly    had    the    feeling    that 
those  of  lis  who  went  out  of  our  way  to 
make   certain   that    the   ABM   system 
wa-s    authorized    for    the    purpose    of 
going  to  negotiation  succeeded.  And  I 


do  hope  that  those  who  are  here  real- 
ize that.  .  .  , 
The  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  right- 
fully can  claim.  I  believe,  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  tho.se 
negotiations  at  the  lime  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  controversy.  I  have  recalled 
before  how  he  called  me  back  from 
Dallas  and  he  called  people  back  from 
all  over  the  country  when  that  vole 
came  up  unexpectedly.  And  when  we 
got  here  we  found  he  knew  how  to 
count  because  it  was  a  49-10-49  vote 
and  then  one  more  got  back  than  was 
expected  and  we  won  that  vote,  as  I 
recall,  50  to  49. 

Now  I  do  think  we  need  to  count  this 
time  again,  loo.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  be  mindful  of  the  fact,  as  I 
said  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  it  has 
been  asked  to  vote  on  the  MX.  To  my 
knowledge,    there    are    no    new    argu- 
ments.  To   my   knowledge,   there   has 
been    nothing    demonstrated    by    the 
tests  or  the  delay  which  would  in  any 
way  indicate  that  those  who  supported 
the  position  I  have  articulated  were  m 
error    nor  has  there  been  any  indica- 
tion m  this  period  of  time  that  the  So- 
viets are  less  dedicated  to  the  deploy- 
ment     of      their      land-ba.sed      ICBM 
system    Thev    have   continued.    They 
have  continued   m  their  deployment, 
they  have  continued  in  their  produc- 
tiori      and     they     have    conlinued     m 
trying  to  obtain  absolute  superiority  m 
the    strategic    area    over    the    United 
States. 

Mr  President,  so  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  we  could  not  counte- 
nance that  result.  I  urge  the  Senate  lo 
once  again  defeat  this  amendment. 

I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wishes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  he  would  yield  me  2  minutes.  I 
might  ii.sk  for  an  additional  minute  or 

two  more. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  this  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  came  m 
with  some  turbulence  here  about  the 
MX  and  other  matters.  But  he  alwa.vs 
presents  matters  clearly,  honestly,  and 
convincingly. 

Let  me  tell  him  now  that  he  and  no 
other    Senator    has    ever    heard    one 
word     of     criticism     from     me     about 
laking  a  position  against  a  weapon  and 
claiming  that  he  is.  therefore,  destroy- 
ing our  military  defenses  and  our  mili- 
tary protection.  Anything  that  cannot 
win  standing  on  its  own,  I  will  not  buy. 
Now     Mr     President,    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  has  referred  to  the  histo^ 
ry  of  this  matter.  This  mi.ssile  has  had 
stormy    times    due    primarily    to    the 
problem    of    a    launching    pad.    the 
system  of  a  launching  pad.  Now  I  re- 
member way  back  yonder  when  I  was 
chairman  of  a  small  subcommittee  on 
military  construction,  which  included 
small  i"tems  based  on  testing  of  triis- 
siles    someone-I   do   not    recall   what 
his  name  was-stopped  a  minute  and 
said     "Look   out,   these   are    going    to 


take  all  of  your  money  now,  the  mis- 
siles." 

Well,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  him,  but  he  was  a  prophet.  These 
were  very  expensive  and  they  would 
not  have  had  the  vote  of  this  member- 
ship over  a  period  of  10  years,  with 
one  exception,  had  not  the  majority 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  for  our 
well-being. 

Now  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
never  tried  to  master  the  scientific 
part  of  these  weapons  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Marines,  or  any  of 
the  rest.  I  look  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  deterrence— deterrence. 
That  IS  why  we  are  spending  these 
great  fortunes  here. 

Bv  the  way.  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it  now,  with  Us  $252  billion,  in  round 
numbers,  is  the  largest  bill  thai  the 
Congress  has  ever  passed  in  peacetime 
or  in  wartime.  Now  il  is  no  fun  to  put 
that  much  money  up.  But  it  is  a  whale 
of  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  belief  for 
the  need. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  one  time 
that  a  vote  was  lost  on  support  of  an- 
other element  of  the  triad— the  B-1 
bomber  several  years  ago.  That 
amendment  was  offered  m  good  faith 
calling  on  the  President  to  make  a 
judgment,  after  consultations,  as  to 
what  he  personally  thought  about  the 
soundness  of  our  strategic  deterrence 

capability 

Now.  this  was  before  we  had  a  nev. 
President.  He  was  coming  m  new.  We 
knew  that  he  would  be  in  in  January, 
but  we  did  not  know  who  it  was  be- 
cause the  elections  were  not  held. 

I  advised  against  bringing  that 
amendment  up.  The  sponsors  of  it 
said.  'Well,  let's  go.  Nobody  is  against 
it  except  a  few  of  you  Democrats." 

Well,  we  lost  the  vote  by  a  narrow- 
margin.  But  it  did  not  become  law  that 
time  The  next  year,  though,  they  did 
pass  the  law  and  Mr  Carter,  exerci-s- 
mg  his  judgment  under  the  mandate 
of  that  amendment,  deferred  the  B  1 
bomber.  We  already  had  the  appro- 
priation bill  out  of  here  and  the 
amount  of  money  was  m  there  for  the 
B-1  and  the  MX. 

We  are  back  here  now  10  years  from 
the  time  we  started  with  the  same 
theme  holding,  to  me.  There  has  not 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this 
MX  except  the  basing  mode.  That  is 
what  the  argument  has  been  all  about. 
It  has  been  m  court  and  out  of  court, 
back  and  forth.  Four  Presidents  have 
approved  it.  four  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  approved  it.  and  others  m  line. 
Both  Houses  have  approved  it. 

This  is  the  deterrent  of  the  triad.  If 
we  were  not  going  to  keep  up  the 
triad  1  do  not  think  I  would  favor 
taking  the.se  steps.  The  triad  is  the 
long-range  ground-based  nuclear  mis- 
sile the  Trident  long-range  hideaway 
submarine.  and  the  long-range 
bomber. 
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This  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  repeti- 
tion. We  have  been  at  it  year  after 
year.  There  is  a  hold  on  that  thinK 
that  bears  down  on  yoii  when  you  are 
awake  or  asleep,  in  mv  case  at  least, 
feeling  like  maybe  we  are  failing  t(} 
shore  up  those  defenses  You  have  to 
trust  someone  to  handle  this  for  our 
side  in  conference  We  are  still  trying 
to  Ket  .some  kind  of  an  a^'reement  that 
is  workable,  that  will  not  ^;l\e  either 
side  an  advantage  with  reference  to 
arms  limitations.  Not  disarming;  arms 
limitation 

I  emphasize  that  because  I  keep 
reading  in  tiie  paper  once  in  a  while 
that  someone  gets  it  confused  and 
people  are  misled. 

This  IS  a  very  expensive  item,  and  I 
wish  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  road.  If 
there  had  been  any  way  to  find  one.  I 
would  have  been  in  there  helping  the 
side  that  was  looking  for  a  substitute 
because  the  entire  defense  budget  as  I 
said,  is  now  $252  billion. 

I  have  been  here  when  the  whole 
budget  was  a  little  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion. So  this  is  big  money  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  that  we  cast 
a  safe  vote,  a  sound  vote. 

I  am  glad  to  see  it  reconsidered.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  people  debate  it  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  here. 

By  the  way.  this  is  a  magnificent  bill 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit 
tee.  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Te.xas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  others  have  put  together. 
I  thought  we  had  a  splendid  debate 
last  week. 

These  things  have  been  up  so  much 
It  is  hard  to  .surprise  us,  after  we  have 
been  around  here  all  this  time,  to  call 
up  with  new  angles. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  this  to  the 
membership.  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  four  Presidents  who  had  approved 
the  weapon  as  a  whole:  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr  Carter,  and  Mr.  Re?;^an.  I 
remember  talking  to  all  of  them  about 
it.  Mr  Schlcsinger.  Mr  Rumsfeld.  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Weinberger.  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  always  supported  it. 

There  is  no  real  alternative.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  near  time  to  main- 
tain this  triad  to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred.  That  is  where  the  Russians 
may  have  some  surprise  for  us  some- 
where sometime,  but  they  will  never 
have   anything   that    begins   to   equal 


the  triad— land-based  iniircnntirHntal 
ballistic     mi.ssll»-.s.     sea  biiscd     balli.stir 
rni.ssiif.s,  and   inarmed  .strate^;ic  bomb 
ers.  Early  in  that  peruHl,  uc  <lr\eloped 
and  deployed  a  iiunibtr  u\    l.uui  ba.se(l 
ICBM's     .■\tl;i.s.    Titan,    .Mmiitenian     1, 
Miiuiteman  II  and  Minuti'itian  III    Hut 
for  over  10  years  we  have  not  (Jeployed 
a  new  ICBM,  In  197,3.  we  be^'an  fund 
ing  the  development  of  a  new  ICBM- 
the  MX    Thus,  the  MX  mi.ssile  is  the 
next  in  line  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
the  land  based  part  of  the  triad.  If  we 
do  not   buy  some   type  of   moderniza 
tion    of   our    ICBM's.    we   are    buying 
trouble  for  the  triad  and  the  triad  con 
cept    which   we   have   relied    upon    for 
our  security. 

The  MX  was  first  funded  by  Con- 
gress in  1973  -for  fiscal  year  1974— and 
has  been  funded  each  year  for  10 
years.  Over  $6  7  billion  has  been  ap 
propriated  so  far  on  development.  The 
last  four  Presidents— Nixon.  Ford, 
Carter,  and  Reagan— have  recom- 
mended MX,  The  last  four  Secretaries 
of  Defense— Schlesinger.  Rumsfeld. 
Brown,  and  Weinberger— have  strong- 


ration  of  one  part  of  the  triad.  This 
would  weaken  the  bulwark  of  deter- 
rence upon  which  we  have  succe.ssfuUy 
relied  all  the.se  years.  It  could  encour- 
age the  perception,  if  not  the  reality, 
that  the  Ru.ssians  have  gained  a  nucle 
ar  advantage  Deterrence  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  bluff  There  must  be  hard 
weaponry  that  the  Ru.s.sians  can  .see 
together  with  firm  and  steady  purpose 
that  will  convince  them  and  make  it 
ab.solutely  plain  to  them  that  any 
attack  on  us  would  be  utter  folly. 
They  should  have  no  doubt  that  nei- 
ther our  weaponry  nor  our  purpose 
would  fail  us  in  the  event  of  attack 
upon  us.  Moving  forward  with  the  MX 
is  a  signal  to  them  that  both  our  weap- 
onry and  our  purpose  will  be  kept 
strong.  Approval  of  this  resolution 
would  be  a  firm  step  in  the  direction 
of  shoring  up  the  triad  and  keeping 
deterrence  strong. 

I  believe  that  the  President  is  sin- 
cerely trying  to  get  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  He  has 
gone     to     the     negotiating     table     in 


ly  argued  for  MX  and  continue  to  do     Geneva  and  has  tabled  a  propo.sal.  The 


so.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  10 
years  have  all  recommended  going  for 
ward  with  the  MX.  The  Chairmen  of 
the  JCS  in  that  time  were  men  from 
all  three  Services— Admiral  Moorer. 
Navy;  General  Brown.  Air  Force:  Gen 
eral  Jones.  Air  Force:  and  General 
Vessey.  Army.  Last  year,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  who  were  against  the  dense 
pack  basing  mode,  still  recommended 
going  forward  with  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos.  Now  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
has  recommended  moving  forward 
with  MX  and  the  President  has  en- 
dorsed this  recommendation.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  MX  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommend- 
ed Senate  approval  of  this  resolution. 
I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  also  give 
the  green  light  go-ahead  to  this  impor- 
tant program. 

The  United  States  has  relied  upon 
deterrence  for  Its  protection  against 
nuclear  war.  The  mam  tool  of  this  de- 
terrence has  been  the  triad— land- 
ba.sed  ICBM's.  sea-based  SLBM's.  and 
bombers.  The  Ru.ssians  know  they 
cannot  attack  one  part  of  this  three 
pronged  spear  without   risking  catas 


Russians  have  responded  some  with 
suggestions  of  their  own.  The  Presi- 
dent modified  the  US.  negotiating 
proposal  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
thinking  of  a  build-down  proposal.  So 
there  is  motion  in  this  field.  But  the 
MX  is  a  major  tool  in  the  negotiating 
kit  of  the  President  as  we  try  to  deal 
with  the  Russians  on  arms  limitations. 
It  undergirds  our  whole  negotiating 
stance  and  proposal.  Removal  of  this 
tool  would  undermine  the  American 
position  and  chances  of  an  agreement. 
Approval  of  this  resolution  will  give  a 
green  light  to  the  President  to  move 
forward  on  these  negotiations  and 
these  new  proposals  by  providing  him 
the  negotiating  leverage  and  tools  rep- 
resented by  the  MX. 

Finally.  Americas  allies  look  to  us  to 
counter  Ru.ssian  nuclear  threats 
against  them.  Sometimes  they  may 
rely  on  our  nuclear  strength  too  much 
and  fail  to  provide  enough  for  their 
own  conventional  defense.  But  we  are 
living  in  a  real  world  where  we  must 
keep  our  allies  for  our  own  security  in- 
terests. At  this  time,  in  the  defense 
field  we  need  to  convince  our  allies  to 
do  more  for  their  own  conventional  de- 
fen.se  and  to  accept  the  deployment  of 


trophe  from  the  other  two  groups.  But 

this  triad  without  our  knowledge  far     if  we  let  one  part  of  the  triad  deterio-     "•"*  miflear  missiles  in  Europe  if  the 

in  advance   I  think  we  would  be  able  to     rate,  they  could  use  all  their  power  to     Ru.ssians  fail  to  agree  to  nuclear  arms 

do  something  about  it.  overcome   the   other   two   parts.    Fur-     limitation    in    Europe.    If    we    fail    to 

With  all  deference  to  everyone,  do  ther.  the  triad  provides  insurance 
not  vote  for  this  unless  you  think  it  is  against  all  parts  of  our  nuclear 
needed.  With  all  deference  to  everyone  strength  running  into  difficulties  at 
who  may  vote  that  way.  I  say  we  have     the  same  time.   It  would  be  very  bad 

indeed   if   the   United   States   allowed 

one  part  of  its  triad  to  deteriorate  and 


to  get  together  a  majority  here  and 
move  this  program  forward,  which  I 
believe  we  will. 

For  over  35  years  the  United  States 
has  relied  upon  deterrence  for  its  pro 
tection   against   nuclear   war.   and   the 
bulwark  of  this  deterrence  has  been 


move  ahead  with  MX,  our  ability  to 
convince  our  allies  to  take  the.se  im- 
portant steps  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined. Thus  could  lead  to  further  trou- 
ble if  they  then  fail  to  improve  their 
defenses.  We  should  not  let  this  cycle 


UMI 


then  learn  later  on  that  the  other  of  trouble  begin.  I  think  that  approval 
parts  had  become  vulnerable.  We  of  MX  will  give  our  allies  encourage- 
simply  cannot  afford  to  take  that  risk,  ment  and  hopefully  be  a  leadership 
Failure  to  move  forward  with  the  step  in  getting  our  allies  to  go  forward 
MX  would  be  the  beginning  of  deterio-  if  necessary,  with  deployment  of  mis- 


siles in  Europe  and  to  provide  more  for 
the  conventional  defense  of  NATO. 

Mr     BUMPERS.    Mr.    President.    1 
vield  mv.self  such  time  as  I  may  need 
'    I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  a  question    I  am  curious  as  to 
why  we  call  the  Trident   II  a  missile 
we  call  the  Pershint;  a  missile,  wc  ca 
the  Minuteman  III  a  mi.ssile.  We  call 
everv  mi.ssile  we  have  a  mi.ssile  except 
the  MX  and  we  call  it  the  Peacekeep- 
er.  Can   the   Senator  explain   that    to 

me? 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  think  that  name 
expre.vses  the  feeling  of  many  of  us 
that  that  without  it  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  keep  the  peace.  I  would 
defend  that  name.  I  believe  it  is  a 
viable  and  good  name  for  this  mi.ssile 
svstem  because  again  I  say  without 
the  MX,  we  would  be  hard  pre.ssed  to 
keep  the  peace, 

Mr  BUMPERS  Ha.'^  the  Senator 
ever     read     George     Orwells     novel. 

1984"?  ^  ,  , 

Mr  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  read  it.  and  1 
must  sav  I  keep  looking  around  for  the 
Big  Brother  I  must  say.  there  arc  a 
lot  of  little  brothers,  but  I  have  not 
found  the  Big  Brother  yet, 

Mr  BUMPERS,  I  thought  the 
Peacekeeper  was  referred  to  in  there 
somewhere,  but  1  looked  at  it  over  the 
weekend  and  I  could  not  fmd  it^  I 
wonder  why  a  missile  that  would  de- 
stroy the  planet  would  be  called  a 
peacekeeper. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Unless  we  have  that 
missile  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
having  the  capability  that  you  say 
that  mussile  would  have,  because  the 
Ru.ssians  certainly  have  already  de- 
ploved  It.  But  the  Senator.  I  think,  be- 
littles the  concept  of  the  bargaining 
tables. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  certainly  do.  That 
is  the  least  persuasive  argument  there 
is  for  this  mi.ssile.  If  the  Senator  were 
on  the  Soviet  side  and  sittmg  across 
the  bargaining  tabk    in  Geneva,  and 
you  knew  the  United  States  was  build- 
ing a  Trident  II  missile  as  fully  a.s  ca- 
pable as  the  MX  but   designed  to  be 
placed  in  a  submarine,  which  is  invul- 
nerable, and  you  thought   you  had  a 
choice    between    that    and    a    mi.ssile 
which    is    absolutely    vulnerable,    the 
only  one  we  have  that  is.  the  Soviet.s 
know  Ihev  can  destroy  the  MX  in  a 
fixed  silo,  which  one  would  you  hope 
the  United  States  would  deploy?  Why. 
the  MX    I  want  to  ask  the  Senator, 
where    on    Earth    is    the    leverage?    It 
occurs    to    me    if    the    Soviets    had    a 
choice,  the  MX  is  the  one  they  would 
divinely  hope  we  would  build,  not  the 

Trident  II.  ,,  ^ 

Mr  STEVENS,  Let  me  answer  the 
question,  Whv  does  the  Senator  get  .so 
disturbed  about  it  if  it  is  so  vulnera- 
ble'' The  Senator  said  it  is  destabiliz- 
ing. If  it  is  so  vulnerable,  why  is  it  de- 
stabilizing, 

Mr  BUMPERS  Destabilizing  from 
our  standpoint,  not  the  Soviet^.' 
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Mr,    BUMPERS,    If    I    am    rewTiting 
history.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Par- 


Mr  STEVENS.  It  i.s  destabilizing  be- 
cau.se  it  will  make  them  think  twice 
about  our  planning'' 

Mr  BUMPERS.  It  will  not  make 
thVm  think  one  and  a  half  times.  Sen- 

^  Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  you  need  not 
worry  about  it,  . 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  do  worry  about  it. 
I  have  three  children  and  I  want  to  see 
them  grow  to  adulthood. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  have  six  children. 
Nothing  liets  me  more  disturbed  than 
to  have  .someone  mention  their  chil- 
dren in  the  sense  that  I  do  not  love 

mine.  , 

Mr    BUMPERS.  We  know   you   love 
your  children.  That  i.s  not  the  debate 
here   We  are  talking  about  whether  or 
not    the    planet    will    .survive.    If    the 
President  suddenly  got  his  way  m  the 
START  t^Iks.  his  first  START  propos- 
als  that  leaves  the  Soviet  Union  with 
500    to    800    ICBM's,    land-based    and 
they  see  us  deploying  1.000  warheads 
in  a  fixed-base  silo,  which  has  to  be 
considered  a  first-.slrike  weapon,  and 
we   have   the   ability   to   lay   two   war- 
heads   or,    every    MIRVd    land-based 
missile  they  have  and  one  on  each  un^ 
MIRV's   ICBM.   and   since   land-based 
missiles  constitute  70  to  80  percent  of 
all   their   torces   under   that   proposal, 
what   do   you   think   the   Soviets   will 

think?  u     ,  o 

They  are  not  about  to  sit  stiu  at  a 
time  of  crisis  and  wait  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  destroy  90  per- 
cent of  their  ICBM's  and  all  their  sub- 
marines in  port  and  bombers.  That  is 
what  is  destabilizing.  It  is  from  their 
viewpoint,  not  ours. 

Mr  STEVENS.  We  are  talking  about 
100  MX's.  Even  1.000  MXs  would  not 
worry  the  Soviets  that  much. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  1  am  talking  about  a 
thousand   warheads,   not    a   thousand 

missiles.  

Mr  STEVENS.  Even  a  thousand 
warheads  would  not  destabilize  the  So- 
viets that  much.  What  it  will  do  is  it 
will  make  them  think  twice. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Think  twice  about 
what.  Mr.  President? 

Mr  STEVENS.  It  will  make  them 
think  twice  about  their  planning  and 
whether  to  go  to  that  bargaining  table 
and  whether  to  reduce  their  warheads. 
Does  the  Senator  entirely  discount  the 
history  of  the  ABM?  Are  we  simply 
passing  each  other  in  the  nighf 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
spent  $6  billion  on  a  tie  vote  in  the 
Senate  broken  only  by  the  Vice  Presb 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  put  $6 
billion  in  an  ABM  system  out  in  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  and  started 
dismantling  it  after  we  had  spent  the 
$6  billion,  but  just  before  we  finished 
It,  because  it  would  not  work.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  here, 

Mr      STEVENS.     Oh,     how     some 
people    like    to    rewrite    history.    We 
ought     to     name     the     Senator 
Truman. 


Mr 


liamentarian  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  The  Senator  is  re- 
writing history.  The  reason  the  whole 
ABM  svstem  was  stopped  is  that  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  reduce  their  plans. 
They  were  building  their  ABM  system 
on  a  rampant  basis.  We  went  to 
Geneva  and  negotiated  that  system 
We  agreed  to  limit  ours,  they  agreed 
to  limit  theirs.  We  saw  no  reason  to 
build  anv  more.  It  certainly  did  not 
fail.  How  does  the  Senator  know  it 
failed''  We  never  used  it, 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  know  one  thing. 
Mr,  President.  The  Pentagon  would 
never  have  agreed  to  dismantle  .some- 
thing that  worked  thai  they  had  just 
finished  building  for  S6  billion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  stood  down  that 
system,  Mr.  President, 
"Mr  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorrv  I  agreed  to  a  2-hour  time  limit.  I 
wish  we  had  a  lot  more  time  to  talk 
about  this.  We  have  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  my  side  who  wish  to  speak. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points: 
One  I  wish  to  clarify  a  couple  of 
points  I  made  earlier  about  the  cost  of 
this  missile.  I  forget  exactly  how  I 
worded  it  m  the  past.  But  1  want  to 
point  out  that  this  missile,  the  war- 
heads-I  mean  the  missile-the  day  it 
IS  deploved.  we  will  have  spent  $170 
million  per  missile.  $17  million  per 
warhead.  50  to  60  percent  higher  than 
the  cost  of  the  B-1  or  Trident, 

But   I   made  the  point   a  while  ago 
and  I  want  to  reemphasize  it,  a  better 
measure  of  cost  is  what  is  survivable. 
The  Pentagon  knows  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets strike  first,  only  1  to  2  percent  of 
this  missile  force  will  survive  in  the 
early   1990's,  This  means  for  $17  bil- 
lion! we  get  one  missile,  m  a  worst -case 
scenario.  That  comes  out  to  $1.7  bil- 
lion per  warhead.  You  can  buy  a  Tri- 
dent submarine  for  the  cost  of  one  sur- 
vivable warhead.  Not  one  missile-one 
warhead.  I  say  that  just  to  point  out 
the    absurdity    of    the    cost    of    this 
system,  completely   aside   from   all  of 
the  other  very  compelling  arguments. 

Let    me    close    my    remarks    at    this 
point  bv  saving  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  went  overseas  on  one  of 
those    babv    flattops    he    talks   about. 
just  an  18-vear-old  or  19-year-old  coun- 
try bov  from  Arkansas,  headed  for  the 
final  invasion  of  Japan.  Right  after  we 
put  to  sea.  the  United  States  dropped 
a  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  I  did  not  know 
anvthing     about     atoms     or     nuclear 
power   All  1  knew  was  I  was  going  to 
get  home  to  my  girl  friend.  I  was  abso- 
lutely rhapsodic  about  what  I  thought 
I  saw  in  that  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
nothing  else  really  mattered  to  me  at 
that  time. 

It  was  onlv  after  1  became  an  adult 
and  began  to  worry  about  the  awe- 
.someness  of  that  destructive  power- 
and   Mr.  Presidenl,  I  am  going  to  say 
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in  all  candor  somethinR  I  do  not  like 
to  say  in  public  b«'caii.se  people  must 
have  hope  -since  that  very  day.  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  world  and  I  am 
not  just  blaming  the  United  States; 
the  Soviet  Union  must  share  in  it  as 
much  if  not  more  than  we— we  have 
moved  inexorably  and  irreversibly 
toward  the  ultimate  holocaust  every- 
body wants  to  avoid. 

GeorKe  Kistiakowksy— and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  certainly  knew 
him— who  was  one  of  President  Eisen 
hower's  science  acivisers.  said  about  2 
years  ago  that  the  miracle  is  going  to 
be  that,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  a 
nuclear  explosion  does  not  occur 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  an 
even  greater  miracle  will  be  if  it  does 
not  set  off  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  just 
happen  to  see  this  differently.  Any- 
body who  stands  around  here  with  a 
pious  look  on  his  face  and  pretends  he 
knows  more  or  has  a  deeper  concern 
for  his  children  or  the  planet,  is  just 
that,  pious.  But  we  see  this  with  dif- 
ferent minds.  I  have  looked  at  the 
MX.  analyzed  it.  and  I  think  it  is  de- 
stabilizing, I  think  It  continues  the  in- 
exorable course  toward  the  nuclear 
holocaust. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  voted  on  the  MX  four  times 
in  the  last  12  to  15  months,  because, 
even  though  there  has  not  been  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  votes,  about  the 
MX  an  awareness  in  this  body,  and 
certainly  among  the  American  people, 
has  increa-sed.  It  is  without  a  mission 
and  a  weapon  without  a  home. 

Many  of  us  who  have  opposed  this 
system  since  an  MX  amendment  was 
first  offered  in  1979  have  found,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  has  been  a  shift- 
ing rationale  by  tho.se  who  support  it. 
As  I  recall,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  whether  his  understanding 
is  the  same— when  this  body  voted  on 
putting  the  MX  into  fixed  silos  in 
1981.  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  rejected  by 
many  of  those  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who  now  support  the 
MX  in  fixed  silos.  In  1981  these  same 
Senators  argued  that  putting  the  MX 
into  fixed  silos  was  going  to  insure 
their  vulnerability  without  increasing 
our  security. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  others 
who  continue  to  oppose  the  MX  are 
troubled  by  the  change  in  rationale  by 
those  who  now  support  the  MX  in 
fixed  silos. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is,  of  course,  deadly  accurate. 
In  1981,  this  very  body  voted  over 
whelmingly  against  building  an  MX 
missile  to  put  In  fixed-base  silos.  Per- 
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haps  It  wfis  before  the  Senator  came  in 
this  morning  when  I  fjiioied  a  lot  of 
Senators  who  said  at  ttic  time  that  to 
put  this  missile  in  a  fixed  base  silo 
would  be  the  height  of  folly 

One  of  the  leaders  in  that  line  of  ar 
gument  was  our  late  departed  brother. 
Scoop  Jack.son.  who  time  and  again 
said.  'This  just  gives  the  Soviets  a 
better  target  to  shoot  at."  And  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many 
times,  of  cour.se.  that  they  do  not  even 
have  to  reprogram  their  computers  to 
target  those  new  MX  mussiles.  They 
just  shoot  at  the  same  silos. 

The  Senator  is  wise  and  perceptive 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Senate  said 
all  of  those  things  then,  and  he  is  also 
dead  right  that  absolutely  nothing  has 
changed  since  then  that  refutes  that 
logic.  The  Soviets  have  changed  but 
the  logic  remains  compelling  against 
it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Many  have  argued 
that  if  Congress  rejects  the  MX,  some- 
how we  will  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  a  triad,  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  moderniza- 
tion, and  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
insuring  a  strategic  deterrent.  Is  it  not 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  there  is  a  major 
modernization  program  underway  for 
our  Minuteman  missiles  that  will  im- 
prove their  accuracy?  By  rejecting  the 
MX  we  certainly  are  not  turning  our 
back  upon  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  again, 
of  course,  is  absolutely  accurate.  Talk 
about  the  modernization  of  the  triad, 
the  D-5.  the  Trident  II  missile  is 
under  full  research  and  development; 
we  are  going  to  build  and  deploy  it. 
The  Pershing  missile  is  about  to  be  de 
ployed  in  Western  Europe.  We  are 
building  Trident  submarines  on  the  as- 
sembly line.  We  are  cranking  out  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  at  a  rapid 
rate.  We  have  just  finished  moderniz- 
ing our  Minuteman  forces. 

1  could  go  on  forever  talking  about 
what  we  have  done  from  a  moderniza- 
tion standpoint.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  triad,  think  about  what  we  are 
about  to  do.  We  have  not  built  a 
bomber  in  25  years  and  now  we  are 
going  to  build  two  within  5  years.  The 
B-1  is  going  to  be  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line  in  2  more  years.  We  hope 
that  the  Stealth  might  be  operational 
by  1990,  1991,  a  penetrating  bomber 
Does  that  sound  like  we  are  giving  up 
the  triad? 

And  second,  to  hear  the  debate,  you 
would  think  that  to  be  opposed  to  MX 
meant  you  were  for  unilateral  di.sar 
mament.  We  are  debating  a  $250  bit 
lion  defense  bill.  Do  you  know  how 
much  this  amendment  deletes  from 
that  $250  billion?  $2  billion.  Does  that 
sound  like  a  country  with  no  resolve, 
that  has  decided  to  tell  the  Russians 
to  come  and  get  us? 


Mr  KKNNEFOY  The  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  raises  an- 
other i.ssue  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  about  and  that  is  the  question  of 
national  will  and  resolve. 

We  111  this  body  have  been  told  by 
the  administration  that  if  we  do  not 
produce  the  MX  after  it  has  been  on 
the  drawing  boards  for  many  years, 
somehow  we  do  not  have  the  will  or 
the  determination  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  has  al- 
ready mentioned  the  Seriates  commit- 
ment to  the  Stealth  bomber  and  the 
D-5,  and  other  strategic  systems.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  feels  that  the  argument 
about  national  will  holds  any  water? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  not  repeat 
how  much  money  we  are  spending  on 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  B-1. 
the  Stealth,  the  Trident  submarines, 
the  Trident  I  and  II  missiles,  the  Per- 
shing, the  modernization  of  the  Min- 
uteman III,  plus  all  the  money  for 
conventional  forces,  and  on  and  on. 
$250  billion  worth  is  in  this  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  money  it  takes  to 
show  our  resolve,  frankly.  I  think  re- 
-solve  is  important,  but  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  intelligence  is 
also  important.  You  do  not  have  to 
send  your  brains  on  a  vacation  becau.se 
you  are  a  patriot  or  because  you  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  strong  defense,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  do  when  we 
spend  $17  billion  on  the  most  vulnera- 
ble weapons  system  anybody  could 
conjure  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  believes 
that  the  administration's  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  MX  missile  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  sensible  build-down 
proposal. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  asking  that  question.  I  intend- 
ed to  cover  that  in  my  original  stat- 
ment  but  did  not  get  around  to  it. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator,  in 
answer  to  his  que.stion,  it  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  build-down.  No.  1. 
for  two  reasons.  No.  1.  under  the 
START  talks,  the  President  originally 
proposed  5,000  warheads.  That  means 
we  have  to  dismantle  2,500  warheads 
right  off  the  lop.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  have  to  dismantle  a  lot  of 
warheads  right  off  the  top.  If  you 
want  to  negotiate  how  fast  you  are 
going  to  do  it,  whether  you  are  going 
to  do  it  on  a  percentage  basis  per  year, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  Senator  Percy 
on  March  1.  1983.  when  he  joined  Sen- 
ators NuNN  and  Cohen  on  the  build- 
down  concept— everyone  was  saying 
that  it  was  going  to  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately, we  were  going  to  start  to 
negotiate  build-down  with  the  Soviet 
Union  — the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
one  of  his  charts  set  out  that  one  of 
the  build-downs  might  be  to  get  the 
5,000    warheads    which    had    alreadv 
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been  tabled  as  a  START  I  concept  at 
that  time.  And  he  pointed  out  in  here 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  MX. 
we  have  got  to  dismantle  Po.seidon  and 
Trident  submarine  mi.ssiles,  which  are 
inviilnerable.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  give  up  invulnerable  mi.ssiles  to  ac- 
commodate the  MX  which  is  vulnera- 
ble- ..     -,.4 

So  obviously,  you  are  not  building 
the  U.S.  strategic  forces  with  the  MX. 
You  are  weakening  the  security  of  this 
country  You  are  putting  a  vulnerable 
missile" out  there.  If  the  President  has 
his  way  about  5,000  mi.ssiles  m  silos. 
we  have  to  either  dismantle  the  MX^ 
in  which  case  we  have  just  blown  $17 
billion,  or  we  have  to  dismantle  other 
missiles,  including  invulnerable  mis- 
siles   on    our    submarines.    It    is    that 

simple. 
Madam    President,    how    much    time 

do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Kassebaumi.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Madam  President,  I 
give  mv  strong  support  to  this  amend- 
ment deleting  funding  for  the  MX 
missile  system. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  ol  my 
fellow  Senators  that  the  MX  is  a  fate- 
ful decision  for  America  to  make.  This 
is  not  ju.st  another  weapons  system.  It 
is  not  just  another  i.ssue  in  the  long 
line  of  complex  defense  issues  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  It  is.  instead,  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  theory  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence. As  we  cross  the  MX  thresh- 
old we  are  entering  the  brave  new  nu- 
clear world  of  first-strike  capability 
and  Ip.unch-under-attack  policy. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee recommended  funding  for  the  MX. 
its  report  argued  that  the  MX  is  the 
only   near-term   solution   available   to 
redress     the     current     imbalance     m 
prompt     hard-target     kill     capability. 
However,  the  committee  report  went 
on  to  concede,  in  effect,  that  deploy- 
ment of  MX  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  would  leave  the  missiles 
completely  exposed  to  Soviet   attack. 
Indeed    evidence  from  the  Air  Force 
indicates  that  by  the  time  we  deploy 
the  MX  in  the  late  1980's.  Soviet  im- 
provements   in    missile    accuracy    will 
enable  them  to  destroy  99  percent  of 
our  fixed-silo-based  missiles,  including 
the  MX.  In  other  words,  the  Air  Force 
believes  that  only  one  MX  mi.ssile  will 
survive  a  preemptive  Soviet  attack.  Be- 
cause of  Its  extreme  vulnerability,  the 
MX  as  a  deterrent  is  incapable  of  re- 
dre.ssing  any  nuclear  imbalances,  real 
or  perceived. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  u.sed 
the  buUddown  proposal  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  with  Congre.ss  to  secure  sup- 
port of  the  MX.  .so  let  us  examine  the 
effect  of  this  deal  on  our  national  se- 
curity If  the  administration  were  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  the  build- 
down  proposal,  while  proceeding  with 


its  plans  to  deploy  100  MX  missiles. 
each  carrying  10  warheads.  2.000  o'der 
warheads  would  have  to  be  de.stroyed 
on  approximately  700  missiles.  The 
result  is  that  the  formula  "MX  plus 
build-down"  it  a  recipe  for  disaster. 
Our  ICBM  force  will  be  even  more  vul- 
nerable than  it  is  today,  because  the 
Russians  will  have  even  more  incentive 
to  shoot  first,  and  they  will  have  even 
fewer  targets  to  shoot  at. 

Build-down  proponents  argue  that 
their  proposal  will  discourage  the  de- 
plovment  of  the  MX  for  this  reason. 
Bui  the  President  has  shown  no  inten- 
tion of  pulling  back  from  MX  under 
build-down.  In  fact,  the  administration 
is  glad  to  pay  the  price  of  build-down 
if  that  is  what  it  takes  to  get  MX  from 
Congress.  It  is  bad  enough  that  MX  is 
a  destabilizing  new  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  but  it  is  even  worse 
to  applv  build-down  to  MX,  which 
onlv  makes  the  problem  more  critical 
by  making  MX  even  more  destabiliz- 
ing. 

Another  justification  for  the  MX  is 
that  It  is  the  only  near-term  action 
that  will  induce  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate m  good  faith  at  the  bargaining 
table.  However,  as  the  MX  is  useless  as 
a  deterrent  and  its  only  utility  is  as  a 
first-strike  weapon,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  advances  negotiations.  Any  ad- 
ditional first-strike  capability  by 
either  side  is  destabilizing  and  can 
only  heighten  mistrust,  accelerate  the 
arms  race,  and  make  arms  control 
harder  to  achieve.  A  President  truly 
committed  to  serious  arms  control 
does  not  ask  for  destabilizing  first- 
strike  weapons. 

Some  supporters  of  the  MX  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  MX  itself  makes  no 
sense  but  argue  that  we  need  it  as  a 
steppmgstone  to  get  to  the  new  gen- 
eration of  -small  mobile  missiles  for  the 
future-the  so-called  Midgetman.  I 
agree  that  Midgetman  could  lead  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  a  more  reali.stic  nuclear  bal- 
ance bv  reducing  reliance  on  destabi- 
lizing  multiple   warhead   missiles  like 

the  MX. 

However,   support    for   the   senseless 
MX  will  not  help  us  to  obtain  the  sen- 
sible Midgetman.  The  Air  Force   has 
already  expre.ssed  a  strong  preference 
for  MX  over  Midgetman.  As  press  re- 
ports make  clear,  the  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  be  content  with  a  mere   100 
MX  "mi.ssiles;  it  has  plans  for  building 
100    more.    The    Air    Force    has    also 
shown  its  reluctance  on  Midgetman  by 
padding    the    .small    missile's    cost,    by 
pushing  back  the  date  of  its  initial  op- 
erating capability,  and  by  quietly  ex- 
panding Its  size  to  the  point  where  it 
mav  finallv  be  too  large  to  be  mobile. 
Outside  experts,  such  as  Dr    Richard 
Garwin.  have  argued  that  the  Midget- 
man could,  with  proper  effort,  become 
operational     within     months     of     the 
MX's  dale.  In  short,  as  long  as  we  give 
the  go-ahead  to  MX.  Midgetman  will 


onlv  be  pushed  further  into  the  back- 
ground. If  we  want  Midgetman.  then 
let  us  vote  for  Midgetman  and  put  the 
expense  and  danger  of  MX  behind  us 
Some  have  argued  that   a  vote  for 
MX.  regardle.ss  of  its  strategic  utility, 
is  a  vote  in  support  of  our  ■national 
will.  "  But  when  we  put  expressions  of 
vague      national    resolve"    above   com- 
monsense  m  an  area  as  vitally  impor- 
tant as  the  nuclear  arms  race,  then  we 
are  truly  heading  toward  catastrophe. 
Let  us  build  national  will;  but  let  us 
build  it  behind  the  right  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the   right    causes.   The   best 
way  to  develop  a  national  consensus 
on  "defense  is  to  put  the  MX  behind  us 
bv  rejecting  it  once  and  for  all. 

The  MX  is  a  missile  without  a  mis- 
sion and  a  weapon  without  a  home. 
The  Air  Force  had  considered  30  dif- 
ferent basing  modes  for  the  MX 
before  recommending  that  the  new 
missiles  be  deployed  m  existing  Min- 
uteman silos.  These  30  basing  modes 
demonstrate  the  ingenuity  of  our  sci- 
entific community— but  they  also 
show  that  despite  all  the  years  and  all 
the  studies,  no  one  yet  knows  what  to 
do  with  this  missile. 

The  decision  to  place  the  MX  in  the 
old  Minuteman  silos  is  a  concession  of 
defeat,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  it.  In  baseball,  you  are 
out  after  three  strikes— surely,  the 
MX  should  be  out  after  30  swings  and 

misses. 

The  MX  is  a  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive first-strike  weapon  that  will 
weaken  deterrence  and  fuel  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race,  instead  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  arms  control.  The  MX  makes 
no  strategic  sense.  It  will  not  spur  the 
Reagan  administration  to  adopt  a 
more  flexible  negotiating  position.  It 
will  not  lead  to  the  development  of 
less  dangerous  and  less  threatening 
systems.  I  can  upon  the  Senate  to  end 
the  MX  nightmare  once  and  for  all, 
and  return  to  the  path  of  sensible  stra- 
tegic weapons  policy  and  serious  arms 

control. 

"When  the  first   MX  comes  off  the 
production  line,  we  will   have  to  live 
with  it  as  well  as  the  problems  it  cre- 
ates   for    our    national    security.    Let 
there  be  no  illusions:  no  matter  how  it 
is    packaged    and    explained    to    the 
American  people,  deployment  of  the 
MX    is    a    needless    escalation    of    the 
arms    race    that    makes    arms    control 
even  more  remote  than  it  seems  today. 
The  Senate  should  have  the  courage 
of  its  convictions  of  2  years  ago  when 
it  rejected  placing  the  MX  in  existing 
silos.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed 
between  then  and  now  is  our  resolve  to 
do  what   we  know   is  right.  The  time 
has  come  to  put  the  MX  missile  out  of 
its    misery,    "^^'e    should    accept    this 
amendment  and  prohibit   any  further 
funding    for    this    dangerous    nuclear 
weapon. 
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Mr  BIIMPKR8  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to 
Ket  mto  the  debate  at  this  point' 

I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  MirhiKan    Mr   Levin). 

Mr  IJ';V'IN.  I  thank  m\  friend  from 
Arkansas 

Madam  President,  we  have  always 
vowed  that  we  would  never  put  an  MX 
missile,  a  new.  modern,  highly  capable 
1(1  warhead  missile,  into  a  fixed  silo 

In  June  1976.  Senate  and  Hoii.se 
Armed  Services  Committee  conferees 
in  their  report  .said  as  follows.  It  wa-s  a 
conference  report  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress.  The  conferees  said 

This  rationale  behind  the  development  of 
a  new  missile  system  (MX)  is  to  provide  a 
land  based  survivable  strategic  force.  The 
development  of  an  alternate  basing  mode  as 
opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo  based  mode  is  the 
key  element  in  insuring  this  survivable 
force.  The  conferees  are  m  agreement  that 
providing  a  survivable  .system  should  be  the 
only  purpose  of  this  effort,  that  the  design 
of  this  system  should  not  be  constrained  for 
silo  basing;  that  none  of  this  program's 
funds  shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  silo 
basing  for  MX. 

Thereaiter.  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reported  out  an  au 
thorlzation  bill  which  we  approved  in 
the  Senate,  which  provided  that  "a 
survivable  system  should  be  the  only 
purpose  of  the  MX  program.' 

That  was  an  exact  quotation  from 
what  we  adopted:  a  survivable  system 
should  be  the  only  purpose  of  the  MX 
program.  ■ 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  .said  the  following  in  No- 
vember of  1981: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  survivable 
ground-based  system  but  that  difficulty,  we 
think,  should  not  drive  us  to  a  decision  to 
produce  a  system  that  we  know  is  just  as 
vulnerable  as  what  we  have  now.  but  costs 
an  enormous  sum  without  accomplishing 
anything. 

He  went  on: 

We  do  not  think  it  would  add  anything  to 
the  deterrent  quality  of  our  strategic  system 
and  we  do  not  think  it  would  add  anything 
to  its  survivabilty 

That  is  what  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  in  November  1981.  About 
the  same  time,  actually  on  October  5. 
1981.  the  Secretary  said: 

What  we  think  we  cannot  do  is  put  a  vast 
amount  of  our  resources  in  a  plan  that  we 
know  is  not  survivable.  even  now. 

That  is  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  was  not  from  a  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  opponents  of  the  MX 
system,  as  my  friend  from  Alaska 
might  indicate  or  might  want  it  to  be. 
That  is  a  quotation  from  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  MX. 

Secretary  Weinberger  said  in  his 
fiscal  1983  Annual  Defense  Report," 
or  posture  statement,  to  Congress  in 
February  1982: 

Nuclear  weapons  systems  will  not  Ije 
funded  merely  to  make  our  forces  mirror 
Soviet  forces  according  to  some  superficial 


tally  of  missiles  or  aircraft  deployed  In 
peacetime.  Obtaining  a  facade  of  symmetry 
t>etween  US  and  Soviet  forces  in  terms  of 
such  simplistic  counts  Ls  not  a  requirement 
for  which  I  would  allocate  .scarce  defense 
dollars.  Instead,  our  goal  will  be  to  gain  and 
maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  force  which 
provides  us  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
with  emphasis  on  enduring  survivability 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Tower,  in  an  interview  with  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  on  January  10  of 
this  year,  .said  the  following  about  put- 
ting the  MX  in  silos: 

We  should  not  spend  money  on  the  missile 
if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  issue  its  survival 
That  would  mean  buying  an  expensive  mis 
site  and  putting  it  in  holes  that  become  in 
creasingly  less  survivable  as  the  Soviets  im- 
prove their  capability  to  beat  it  To  think 
otherwise  is  to  think  that  Russia  will  act 
with  restraint  and  not  attempt  to  defeat 
MX   Well,  that's  false  on  the  face  of  it. 

So  I  ask  my  friend  from  Alaska,  per- 
haps rhetorically,  should  we  ignore 
our  own  Secretary  of  Defense  in  No- 
vember of  1981  and  in  February  of 
1982.  and  the  chairman  of  our  own 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  January 
of  1983,  saying  that  we  should  not 
spend  money  on  the  MX  missile  if  we 
cannot  find  a  way  to  insure  its  sui^lv- 
al? 

Do  we  ignore  what  we  have  known 
for  these  many  years,  beginning  1976, 
when  Congress  adopted  a  conference 
report  which  said  that  we  will  never 
put  the  MX  missile  into  a  nonsurviva- 
ble  basing  mode? 

Do  we  ignore  all  this,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  else  to  do  with  the 
darned  thing  and  .so  we  are  going  to 
put  it  somewhere— in  the  very  place 
we  always  vowed  we  would  not  put  it:* 
To  do  that.  Madam  President,  brings 
us  closer  to  the  brink.  We  are  about  to 
increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  We 
will  be  the  victims  of  this  action. 

The  MX  missile  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own.  It  is  driving  us  down  this 
dangerous  road,  and  we  are  its  passen- 
gers. We  are  unable  to  find  a  sensible 
surviving  home  for  it,  so  we  are  going 
to  put  it  somewhere,  hoping  to  get  the 
problem  behind  us.  Would  that  it  were 
so. 

The  specter  of  extinction  is  going  to 
haunt  us  more  and  more,  until  we 
cease  building  more  and  more  destabi- 
lizing machinery  of  extinction. 

MX  cannot  be  justified  on  military 
ground.s.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
modernize  the  triad.  Other  major 
modernization  programs  include  Tri- 
dent I,  Trident  II.  the  B  IB.  Stealth 
bombers,  air  launched  cruise  missiles, 
advance  cruise  missiles,  and  command 
communication  and  control  improve 
ments.  Even  without  upgrading,  the 
Air  Force  has  said  our  present  ICBM  s 
are  "fully  capable  now  and  should  con 
tinuc  to  be  an  effective  weapons 
system  through  the  year  2000.  if  not 
indefinitely." 


If  W(  vvanifd  to  upgrade  Minuteman, 
we  could  obi  am  the  .same  hard  target 
kill  capabiiitv  ji.s  MX  for  about  half 
the  cost  by  installing  new  guidance 
systems  on  manv  of  our  Minuteman 
Ills. 

In  terms  of  surviving,  prompt  hard- 
target  kill  capability  if  one  believes 
that  promptne.ss  makes  a  difference  in 
the  first  10  to  12  hours  of  strategic  nu- 
clear war— we  will  add  more  military 
effectiveness  to  our  triad  by  deploying 
one  Trident  II  submarine  m  1989.  with 
about  200  surviving  warheads,  than  we 
would  get  at  the  samt-  time  with  full 
deployment  of  the  MX  with  only  10  to 
70  surviving  warheads 

The  cost  of  one  Trident  II  boat  with 
missiles  is  about  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  dollars;  MX  will  cost  over 
$16  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1982  dollars. 
Thus,  we  can  get  about  3  to  20  times 
the  surviving,  prompt  hard  target  kill 
capability  with  one  Trident  II  boat  for 
one-eighth  the  cost  rompand  to  MX. 

Strategic  Air  Command  Commander. 
Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  and  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Charles  Gabriel 
both  have  testified  that  our  SIJ3M  s 
are  "prompt  enough." 

No;  we  are  not  building  the  MX  for 
military  reasons.  We  are  doing  it  for 
appearances,  becau.se  it  has  been 
argued  that  our  national  will  would 
look  weak  if  we  do  not  build  the  MX 
The  former  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. Bill  Colby,  answered  the  na- 
tional will  argument  in  a  letter  to  me. 
as  follows: 

'  •  •  It  IS  certainly  possible  to  .say  that 
our  national  will  and  cohesion"'  will  be 
intact  if  we  have  the  wit  and  wisdom  to 
maintain  our  current  retaliatory  force. 
while  we  seek  a  stoppage  of  the  arms  race 
through  a  freeze,  rather  than  once  again 
seeing  the  level  of  terror  heighten  on  each 
side.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  our  "national 
will  and  cohesion  "  will  be  better  demon- 
strated by  a  decision  to  place  our  efforts  on 
improving  our  ability  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge  at  the  other  levels  of  our  competi- 
tion. I.e..  the  conventional  field  and  our 
competition  in  the  third  world.  The  Soviets, 
having  been  blocked  by  our  retaliation  capa- 
bility from  strategic  adventures  in  recent 
years,  have  sought  to  use  the  softer  and 
easier  techniques  of  subversion,  proxy  wars, 
and  political  manipulation.  If  we  put  half 
the  national  will  and  cohesion  that  are  al- 
leged to  exist  in  the  MX  decision  to  work  in 
these  other  fields,  it  would  constitute  a 
much  more  substantial  addition  to  our  over- 
all posture  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  threats  to  our  interest.s  and  allies. 

We  can  and  should  avoid  the  calami- 
ty of  placing  MIRVd  missiles  in  fixed 
silos.  It  endangers  us.  It  endangers  the 
world's  survival. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Madam  President,  the  point  of  the 
Senator     from    South     Carolina     has 


bcdi  in  addition  to  the  destabilizing 
f  net  or  of  the  MX  mi.ssile.  foru.sed  on 
th.  intolerably  high  cost  of  the  MX. 
particularly  in  comparison  to  other 
strategic  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  cost,  there  is  no 
que.stion  that  while  President  Reagan 
IS  preparing  us  for  nuclear  war.  we  are 
underprepared  for  conventional  battle. 

The  fact  remains  that  at  the  present 
time  under  President  Reagan's  .sched- 
ule we  will  spend  on  average  of  $80 
billion  a  vear  for  the  next  5  years,  or 
$400  billion,  on  strategic  weapons. 
This  is  an  outrageous  overemphasis  on 
the  nuclear,  in  my  opinion,  and  gives 
tremendous  erosion  to  the  consensus 
necessary  for  proper  support  for  the 
defense    that    v..-    mu.-.!    have     in    this 

country. 

If  you  look  at  lho.se  costs  and  il  you 
are  trving  to  save  co.sts.  you  should  re- 
alize that  times  have  changed  since  we 
started  the  MX  program  and  that  we 
can  now  go  two  routes:  one.  with  up- 
graded Minuteman  with  the  exact  ca- 
pabilities as  MX  in  the  .same  .silos  for 
abcut  $13  billion  and  thereby  save 
about  $17  billion  from  the  S30  billion 
MX  fiasco.  _  .^ 

Or  we  can  go  with  the  Trident  II  ap- 
proach. We  could  have  an  additional 
seven  Trident  submarines  to  the  15 
now  planned  by  the  President.  This 
additional  seven  would  add  about  1.344 
warheads  at  a  cost  of  $17.5  billioii. 
thus,  you  are  saving,  compared  with 
the  MX.  about  $13  billion. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  you 
will  have  survivable  warheads,  all  sur- 
vivable. whereas  there  is  only  1  or  2 
percent  survivability  with  MX  m  the 
MX  Minuteman  silos  deployment. 

Therein  is  what  I  think  we  should  be 
talking  about.  If  we  are  going  to  throw 
money  at  defense,  particularly  in  the 
strategic  area,  we  destroy  the  consen- 
sus that  we  developed  for  a  strong  de- 
fense at  the  beginning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's term.  _      ^    ^^ 

We  had  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
Carter  term  that  he  was  then  moving 
toward  a  stronger  defen.se.  We  had  sat- 
isfied the  pay  problems  in  the  mili- 
tary President  Carter  himself  submit- 
ted' a  much  expanded  defense  budget 
request  for  fi.scal  year  1981.  We  in- 
creased that  by  $72  billion  and  then 
we  have  had  over  a  $100  billion  in- 
crease in  our  defense  budgets  in  the 
last  3  years. 

But  now  to  insist  on  the  waste  ot 
jusi  throwing  billions,  whether  it  is  a 
$30  billion  waste  or  $17  billion  waste, 
we  cannot  afford  it  and  it  erodes  the 
kind  of  con.sensus  that  we  need  in  our 
economy  at  this  particular  moment  foi" 
the  support  of  a  strong  conventional 
defense. 

Madam  President,  the  survival  of 
the  MX  missile  after  the  den.se  pack 
debacle  can  be  traced  to  the  hands  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  and  to  a 
gullible  Congress.  Appointed  by  the 
President  to  review  the  future  of  stra- 


tegic forces  in  general,  the  Scowcroft 
Commi.ssion  recommended  the  instal- 
lation of  100  MX  missiles  m  upgraded 
Minuteman  silos— an  idea  that  had 
previouslv  been  severely  condemned 
bv  th(>  most  vocal  supporters  of  the 
MX  including  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
Weinberger.  While  the  Congress  has 
accepted  the  thrust  of  the  Commis- 
sions recommendations,  few  Members 
have  determined  for  themselves  if  the 
underlving  factors  prompting  the  MX 
recomiiiendation  are  sound.  Now  is  the 
time  for  such  .scrutiny. 

The  decision  on  MX  should  extend 
beyond  the  .scope  of  the  program  and 
also  consider  overall  defense  priorities. 
The  debate  on  the  MX  should  address: 
its  critical  factors  such  as  survivabil- 
ity expansion,  alternatives,  and  cost: 
tlie  balance  between  strategic  and  tac- 
tical force  modernization:  our  mili- 
tary's readiness  requirements,  particu- 
larly under  the  modernization  plans 
projected  for  1985-95:  and  the  cost  of 
manpower  versus  equipment  in  future 

vears. 

The  strong  congressional  support  ex- 
pre.ssed  last   year  for  a  large  defen.se 
buildup  has  been  eroding  during  1983 
in  the  face  of  massive  Federal  deficits, 
crippling  levels  of  unemployment,  and 
the     overall     deteriorating     economy. 
Confronted  with  the  very  serious  and 
growing  military  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can   ill  afford  to  lose  the 
con.sensus  supporting  an  expanded  de- 
fen.se  capability.  The  way  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  support  is  to  conduct  an  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  defense  priorities 
that  leads  to  a  significant  upgrading  m 
the  fighting  stance  of  our  forces  at  an 
affordable  price  and  within  a  reasona- 
ble  timeframe.   Our   economy    has   no 
room  for  procurement  of  a  DOD  U.S. 
defen.se  mdu.stry  wish  list  of  programs. 
The  often  hard-line  rhetoric  of  the  ad- 
mini.stration    should    be    replaced    by 
performance.       Spending       unlimited 
sums  of  money  for  defenr.c  does  not 
result  in  an  improved  capability.  Get- 
ting the  right  kind  of  soldier,  the  right 
kind  of  equipment,  and  staying  ready 
and  trained  to  fight  is  the  road  to  an 
improved    capability.    The    American 
public  deserves  no  less  than  the  confi- 
dence    that     large     defense     budgets 
result  in  that  goal. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  s  report 
stated  that  the  Soviet's  modernization 
of  Its  multiple  warhead  ICBM  pro- 
grams could  effectively  destroy  the 
whole  range  of  strategic  targets  in  the 
United  States.  Yet.  Air  Force  testimo- 
ny to  the  Congress  has  placed  about 
25  percent  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
force  surviving  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
The  Commission  correctly  states  that 
whatever  the  case,  the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  neutralize  Soviet  .stra- 
tegic forces  and  have  the  comparable 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  military  tar- 
gets hardened  or  otherwise. 

The  kev  questions  in  the  MX  debate 
revolve    around    whether:    Firsts,    our 


present     strategic     forces— and     those 
planned  under  the  administration's  ex- 
travagant    defense    budgets    for    fiscal 
year   1984-88-provide  effective  deter- 
rence and  second,  is  the  MX  essential 
10     this     deterrence— particularly     in 
view  of  lU;  exorbitant  cost  '$30  billion) 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  more  crit- 
ical priorities  of  our  convention  forces. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  contends 
that  the  MX  is  the   "bargaining  chip" 
needed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory   arms 
agreement.  It  is  further  alleged  that 
MX   deployment    can   be   seen   as   the 
cornerstone   of   the   U.S.    resolve   and 
will   to   maintain   an  effective   nuclear 
deterrent  capability.  Such  contentions 
are    erroneous.    Our    entire    strategic 
force  modernization  effort  is  a  forceful 
illustration     of     United     States     will. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  will  and  re- 
solve in  the  Trident  D-5  system,  the 
new  single  warhead   Midgetman  mis- 
sile, the  B-1  and  stealth  bombers,  the 
strategic  cruise  missile  programs,  stra- 
tegic  command   and   control   improve- 
ments, and  the  R&D  on  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system.  We  are  spending 
nearly  $400  billion  for  these  programs 
in   the   next    5   years  while   producing 
thousands  of  new  warheads— warheads 
with  a  hard-target  kill  capability. 

Much  has  been  ballyhooed  by  the 
administration  about  the  need  for 
ICBM  survivability  m  the  face  of  im- 
proving Soviet  nuclear  forces.  Howev- 
{^r.  bv  placing  MX  in  fixed  silos,  we 
would  be  deploymg  about  35  percent 
of  our  land-based  MIRV'd  missiles- 
and  nearly  100  percent  of  our  land- 
based  hard-target  warheads— in  only 
10  percent  of  our  silos  The  absurdity 
of  this  move  is  well  documented  m  the 
follo-».'ing  quote  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  defense  authorization  bill: 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  thai  the 
possibiUtv  exists  that  strategic  deterrence 
and  crisis  stability  could  be  jeopardized 
rather  than  enhanced  by  the  deplo\-ment  of 
high  value,  militarily  important  weapons  in 
■JO  small  a  number  of  relatively  easily  de- 
stroved  shelters.  ...  No  further  work  is  to 
be  undertaken  in  support  of  flxed-pomt  silo 
basing  of  MX 

Such  an  incredulous  move  on  MX 
deplovment  significantly  eases  the 
Soviet  planner's  task  for  eliminating 
our  ICBM  forces  short  of  a  first-strike 
u.se  bv  the  United  States. 

Contrary  to  the  administrations 
claim  that  canceling  the  MX  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviets,  it 
would  send  the  right  signal.  It  would 
be  the  first  sign  that  wc  are  getting 
our  defense  priorities  m  order  We  can 
stop  the  Reagan  administration's  dan- 
gerous imbalance  favoring  strategic 
weapons  and  start  remembering  the 
needs  of  our  soldiers  and  marines  on 
the  battlefield. 

Forgoing  the  MX  is  not  a  signal  of 
abandonment  of  ICBM  modernization 
or  of  the  concept  of  the  strategic  triad. 
Coupled  with  cancelation  of  the  MX 
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should  b»>  a  firm  commitment  for  tic 
vtMopment  of  the  Mid>;ftman  missile. 
thr  Trident  II  sy.stem  -with  a  mini 
mum  of  22  Frident  subs,  and  the 
.stealth  bomber  armed  with  the  nrv«.r.s! 
(Tui.se  mis-siies  We  can  upgrade  the 
current  Minuteman  III  force  to  pm 
\ide  comparable  ran^e.  accuracv.  ami 
hard-target  capability  ;i.s  propo.sed  for 
MX  The  Air  Force  h;i.s  .stated  thai 
such  an  improved  Minuteman  force 
can  be  available  within  the  same  iinu- 
frame  su^Kt'sted  lor  MX  depio\ment 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1:^  billion  wrsu.s 
the  MX  cost  of  $30  billion  including 
wartiead.  One  Trident  sutimarine 
would  provide  approximatel>  20ii  sur- 
vuable  warheail.s  at  a  cost  ■.■;  fL'  ,t  bil- 
lion The  MX  at  $30  billion  :ii).i  !ewer 
^u^<.  ;\abir  alter  :i  S.c.  let  t;r\t  -strike— is 
a  ndicuiou.^  i)r;cr  tur  '(ir  rapabilitv. 

\Virti  fonKre.vs  l  loru;  \cars  of 
Kea^an  imposed  detu:!..  ot  $200  bil- 
lion and  more,  it  is  our  rt\sponsibility 
to  a-ssure  ttiat  those  dollars  available 
for  defense  impro\e  our  security,  not 
lessen  it  Savintjs  from  canceling  MX 
can  be  used  on  many  conventional  pro 
N;rams  that  are  .!i.  Tt  rh.aiMed  because 
lit  MX  The.se  u;.r..<lr,i  i  de  F  16,  air- 
borne missiles,  attack  ;timarines. 
tanks,  ammunition,  tai!;.!,  ehirles. 
equipment  for  the  Reserve  ,i:;.l  (  I  .ird. 
the  Marines  rapid  deploynii  ni  iiceds, 
and  thf  rr  idiness  and  training  of  all 
forces. 

Ifadatr.  Pr.  sident.  last  week  Sena- 
tors Bu!vietK>.  1.F.AHY,  Hatfield,  Hart. 
and  myself  distributed  a  diar  col 
league  let  t  identifMiiK  our  major 
concerns  with  the  President  s  MX  pro- 
posal and  why  we  oppose  the  MX.  Our 
major  opposition  to  the  system  is  as 
Xollows: 

MX  would  be  an  extremely  destabilizing 
weapon,  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike 
while  posing  a  major  first  strike  threat 
against  Soviet  forces.  In  the  early  1990s. 
MX  survivability  would  be  only  ;-2  per- 
cent—one or  two  missiles!  — if  the  Soviets 
struck  first.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  U.S.  first 
strike.  1000  MX  warheads  could  destroy  the 
great  majority  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  if 
the  reductions  in  the  President  s  START 
proposal  were  accomplished. 

MX  would  cost  appreciably  more  than 
other  strategic  systems,  robbing  necessary 
defense  programs  of  much  needed  funds 
MX  would  cost  60  percent  more  per  war 
head  than  either  Trident  or  B-1.  yet  would 


hr    tti.-    l,:i.sl    survuabic    ot    the    thni-    t)\    ;i 
\i.)iiv  in.irKin    MX's  cost  per  survivHtMi-  Aar 
hcail  III  the  early  1990's  is  staggeriin;    SH.Sii 
millii'ii    •"   $1,7   billion   each-   We  nn    bein.' 
;Lskeil  In    .pend  $17  billion     as  miirti  a.s  fii,,- 
:iir(  raft  .arriers— so  that  one  or  two  mi.ssiles 
an  survive  in  the  early  1990's. 
MX    is    fundamentally    at    odds    with    an 
ir;n'    fontrol    envirnnment    in    which    war 
t  ■  I  1      rather   ttiaii    launchers,   are   limited 
n.r    .ulnerable   MX.   under  the  Presidents 
5.000  warhead  START  ceiling,  would  crowd 
out  up  to  1.000  much  more  survivable  war 
heads  currently  in  place,  such  as  Truli nt   1 
and  Poseidon. 

MX  would  jeopardize  future  ballistic  mis 
sile  warhead  reductions  in  a  "START  II" 
negotiation  by  giving  us  only  three  choices 
for  the  1990s,  all  bad: 

First,  dismantle  MX's  deployed  only  a  few 
years  before. 

Second,  dismantle  additional  survivable 
warheads,  i.e  .  Trident  li  and  Midgetman.  in 
order  to  keep  vulnerable  MX  warheads. 

Third,  refuse  to  agree  to  any  further  bal 
listic  missile  warhead  reductions. 

If.  despite  all  the  compelling  arguments 
against  highly  MIRVed  silo-based  missiles, 
the  President  is  determined  to  deploy  such  a 
missile.  Trident  II  in  silos  would  be  Just  as 
effective.  With  warheads,  not  launchers, 
being  limited,  the  fact  that  MX  will  carry 
more  warheads  than  Trident  II  is  irrelevant. 
Trident  II  will  be  available  just  three  years 
after  MX:  it  makes  no  sense  to  buy  dupli- 
cate missiles. 

Finally,  we  know  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  supported  MX  in  the 
last  few  months  because  of  its  bargain- 
ing leverage  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions—not, ironically,  with  the  Soviets 
but  with  this  administration.  Some 
have  urged  that  the  President  seek 
an  immediate  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  a  build-down  as  a  frame- 
work and  precursor  for  the  detailed 
START  treaty.  "  We  include  among  us 
both  opponents  and  advocates  of  the 
build-down  concept.  Last  month,  the 
P*resident  seemed  to  embrace  the 
build-down. 

However,  his  Rose  Garden  speech 
and  accompanying  fact  sheet  make  no 
mention  of  an  immediate  or  precur- 
sor-prior to  full  START  agreement- 
build-down  proposal.  In  fact,  while  the 
language  is  ambiguous,  the  Presidents 
remarks  and  his  fact  sheet  suggest 
that,  unlike  the  build-down  proposed 
by  some  in  the  Senate,  the  administra- 
tion's version  of  build-down  might 
only  be  an  element  of  a  full  SIAIM 


I)robabl.\ 


agreement . 
awav 

Making  build  down  only  a  reductions 
rnecfianism  m  a  comprehensive 
START  agreement  would  undermine 
the  stated  intent  of  this  concept.  The 
f  S  START  proposal  already  calls  f(jr 
rediictioiLs:  a  build-down  in  START 
would  not  change  the  size  of  the  re 
due!  11  ins  them.selves,  only  the  manner 
i-f  :i(tiieMnK  them  Such  a  build-down 
■Aould  thus  have  little  substantive 
impact  on  the  content  or  pace  of  the 
ne^'otiatioris. 

The  President's  ambiKUity  m  the 
wake  of  widely  reported  bureaucratic 
resistance  to  the  build-down,  and  re- 
pear '■<!  dfsrriptions  of  build-down  by 
Sena'nr  ;i.  <  hf  basis  for  a  precursor 
apprnai  !.  i.Miild  give  everyone  pause. 
I'  ?'!.'  <i;:!'  'tie  price  of  MX  IS  a  pro- 
i'<'-'.c  I'.r  ai,  ..'iterini  t)uild  i-'ou ii  agree- 
ment, then  -ir.-l'.  they  would  wish  to 
have  this  amtJiKuity  clarified  before 
voting  to  support  MX  production 
funding. 

In  summary,  the  MX  was  designed 
for  a  different  era  tlian  ttie  one  most 
of  us  believe  we  are  now  entering  MX 
would  be  vulnerable,  costly,  destabiliz- 
ing, and  out-of-date.  Of  perhaps  great- 
est significance,  a  vulnerable  MX  de- 
signed when  launchers,  not  warheads. 
were  the  focus  of  arms  control  would 
fundamentally  conflict  with  the  thrust 
of  U.S.  arms  control  and  national  secu- 
rity policy,  as  expressed  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  and  the  President 
himself.  The  burden  it  would  place  on 
our  security  policy  would  not  be  lifted 
until  MX  was  dismantled 

Madam  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  informa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

First,  costs  for  an  up^'raded  minute- 
man  program  with  i  he  same  capabil- 
ity as  MX  and  the  MX  pro^;ram  as 
provided  by  the  Air  Force 

Second,  quotes  from  members  of  the 
Senate  .Armed  Services  Committee  and 
-'!'•  lii  i- !i  I  e.xperts  on  why  MX  m 
.Mitiuieiuaii  >iios  is  a  terrible  idea. 

Ihi.'-il  an  MX  fact  sheet  distributed 
in  Senators  BtiMPKRS,  I.t-Aiiv  Hat- 
nnii,  ]i\HT.  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HfcoRD,  as  follows: 
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MX  PROGRAM  COSTS-SCOWCROfl  COMMISSION  RfCOMMENDATlON 
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ohi„o  What  technical  knowledge  do  we     feasible,  will  not  be  available  before  the  So- 

MX  QUOTES  WITH  REFERENCES  !,"'^'"^^i'  J.^o  thf^eSm"   o^  d^^^  silos     viets  Can  install  a  new  generation  of  guid- 

Sen     John    Tower     November    2.    1981-     ^ave  now  ai>  to  the  feas.bil.tN  P  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^   ^^^^^  technology 

fhe  MX  misfile  itself  will  be  more  powerful      ^^.^^  Pf„%"\f  haul  we  had  this  very  ac-     silos  will  find  themselves  m  the  fireball  and 

Sovieus  are  convinced  that  It  can  .survive  an  ^"^?^/''°^^p='^  jt^pn^se^^^  such  an  experience. 

attack  Without  that,  the  Russians  will  have  ^'^^'^''^  ^^'^.f.'T  iTiT  tneeer  on  both  Sen  Sam  Nunn.  December  2.  1981 -Cow- 
no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms-control  mcreases  the  hair  trigger  gressional  Record  page  29358 
no  iniciiiivc  ^ijgg  v,„,,„^„  Thp  pxDert,s  who  have  testified  before 
'"ciipar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense.  "I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  bMance  ^^^^ J^.P-^'^,,,,,  Committee,  and  I  am 
JanX  6  TgSl-Conf.rmation  hearings  in  I  would  not  ^f. ^'^^f 'I  J^/^^; '^^V- „  ^^  ure  other  committees  have  had  similar  les- 
iZ^.  the  senate  Armed  Services  Com-  -si  ^becau.  I^dc,n  t^^e^^^^^^  ^^  --^0!  ^:.^:^n^.'^l 
I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  it  [the  ceplable.            ^      ,^i,,,„  .^at  we  will  get  a  essary   to  overcome  the   levels  of   hardness 

nCr  could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strate-     sons  I  have  described  in  terms        hair  ^^^  .^  .^^^^^^^  ^,^^ 

gfc  value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve-     ^-^^-^  ^^%^  ^  ■,^„    ,„,    Theater    Nuclear     mental    witnesses    but    also    ^now^edgeab  e 

-^'^nlr^o..   October   5,    1981-  ^t^Xll^^-^  B.  Sh  ^  ^nlf  ^  ^^^ScjC^u^it^  ^  "^ 

SASC  heaTings.  ■'Modernization  of  the  U.S.  ^SSi^^^X,,^,"^'  °^^;^,^  '°^nurL^"  G^  ReP-  WUliam  D-*"-"- ^^^^^^-.f  'S  ^ 

^'^;:t\^^^r  crdsm^-f^d'l  cntidzed  the  ^e.^otJ^;.  Quayle.  Jackson.  Nunn,  n.r.  HASC  hearings  on  MUitar.  Posture^  part  2. 

Carter  administration-is  that  in  the  1980s  and  Exon  >:               ,HH,t,nnal  warheads  that  From  my  understanding  of  the  physics  of 

have  criticized  that  deployment.  Then  after     deplo>ed    ^'^  .™.'""™"_a^^^  at  $2.6     with  missiles  encased  in  a  silo  of  ICBM  s.  In 

8    months    we   come    back    here;    we    have     ^Pf*'*^  ^°  ^"f '^^  „V J^^  "f^f^  ,-e^rs-I^oc.a^^^^     other  words,  we  are  trying  to  address  our  so- 
fooked  at  alUhese  other  things  supposedly,     billion  over  the  next  f've  years    associateo  ^^^^^^    ^^   vulnerability,   and    I   am 

^nrr^r-sr:3S  :7£3r£mA=s,cr  =^s«».«.-,^r^.s 

"se„..e  Armed  Sen-ice,  ConuniUee  reoon     »rd»d.  ,'«'«''  I""  ""'StarUy    ZZ'-     CoZ^l~o->^  R=oo..,  p»e,  29340  293.1 

■>'  ™^:'r„'jir iT "'""" ""'"""  ^rXoi  sit^rs  .tSe? c ,°.,..  ^iijoi^^^^i^^z^s"^. 

"■'"tm'p""  d   ■„  "™  Pas,n,  o.  MX  doe.     ""'vea^.l.  d«,on;d  >.e,.er.  a.d  .,^  Z°oS"U'n,,.o.i,e  „.o.  is  .  vens; 

rrriS-^Lir^rM-ATn's  p.-f»Hsii".rr.^i=s  ..e-vi'^^viro-.'^Sir^-rrsL-pe 
E^'rr"erprrd'."i'r,s'"""^  s«™v'-"1£~s.-"''°--  \^'iSi^.:i'.^s;':riz^ 

Sen   Wauam  Cohen.  December  16.  1982-     do  not  favor  ^'^^l^,^  ,^^  P'°  "!  "\  deputy  Un-     missile  survivability,  and  that  such  harden- 

-^-=^-j:^^^f%.....  ^5^i?3i^£^S:id-^.  -t^rr^t;s^i;^^=  le-- 

ZsZlT.^I'n  ^h^r^^^P^^^ne't^^^a;     non  Programs^^^42.  ■    ..^  ^^^^,  ,^,  ,,  ^f'^^^f  "^J^ 

Sym^^.::rri^;:l\:^^l^'[^  aspect  lirvXe^med  by^ac^gjhe  -^^^'^  ^^ /T'n^^L^P^^Un^ 
suTrhaTdened  silos-that  was  not  surviv-  MX  m  a  hardened  siio  ...  the  value  Q^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  destructive  missiles 
Iwe  but  was  costlv  and  probably  in  viola-  best  marginal  s,.pretarv  of  De-  in  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
ffon  of  h.  t^rms  ofSALT  I  and  II.  We  spec-  Harold  Brown,  forrner  «' cret^r^  ol  ue  threshold  and  make  them  much  more  tar- 
red that  the  MX  funds  could  not  be  used  fense,  November  13  1981  -  ^^  a.shington  ^  ^,,^^^,,  ^^r,  attractive  for  the  Sovi- 
or  that'pur'pose  .  .■  ^^,  ^  ^"^C'octTdecision  adopts  an  admittedly  ets  to  attack  in  a  moment  of  strategic  error, 
Reo   Melvin  Price,  October  6,  1981-Open-  The  Oct.  ^  aecison  '"^  J               indicates  miscalculation,  and  madness. 

-""-t;  „,"r  ""*""' """""  i."',^:'^^?^^^'".";.^^,  o..e,  ^- --r  S'^ss?  ^-^ss^. 
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•{12:M  CONGRFSSIONAI    KI  (  OKD— M  \,\  IH  Nuivmhcr  r.  ins. I 

silos)   to   the  sunivabllity   problem   is   that  Conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1977     Administration  argues  that   100  MX  would 

the  resulting  survivability  will  be  no  better  Defense     Department     Authorization     Bill      not    be   enough    to    attack    all    1398   Soviet 

than  it  IS  now-  June  1976                                                                     ICBMs.  which  is  correct  for  1983.  But  this 

Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  rationale  behind  the  development  of     conveniently  ignores  the  fact  that  under  a 

October  5.    1981 -SASC   hearings.   Modern  a  new  missile  system  (MX)  is  to  provide  a     U.S.  proposed  START  agreement    the  Sovi 

ization  of  the  US  Strategic  Deterrent,  page  land  based  survivable  strategic  force    The     eUs  would  have  appreciably   fewer  ICBMs 

21  development  of  an  alternate  basing  mode  a.s     particularly    multiple    warhead    (MIRVed) 

I  don't  think  they  (Minuteman  silos)  can  opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo  based  mode  is  the     ICBMs,  than  they  do  now     President  Rea 

be  hardened  enough  on  a  permanent  basis  key    element    in    insuring    this    survivable     gans   original   START   proposal   .sought    a 

to  warrant  putting  (MX  missiles)  in  fixed  force.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that     i,mit  of  850  ballistic  missiles    under  which 

and  known  silos.  I  think  they  can  be  hard  providing  a  survivable  system  should  not  be     the  Soviets  would   probably   have   retained 

ened  enough   to  give  added  strength   for  a  constrained  for  silo  basing:  that  none  of  this     fewer  than  500  ICBMs  (the  balance  going  to 

few  years."  program  s  fund  shall  be  expended  in  fixed  SLBMs)  This  would  have  given  the  100  MX 

Lt.    Gen.    Kelly    Burke.    Deputy.    Deputy  or  silo  basing  for  MX;  and  that  none  of  the  the  capability   to  attack  all  Soviet    ICBMs 

Chief,  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force.  March   15.  program  reduction  shall  reduce  the  Depart  wah  two  warheads  each    a  clear  first  strike 

1982.  menrs  proposed  investigations  of  mobile  de-  threat.   President  Reagan   has   relaxed   his 

I     .     testified  earlier  that  the  Air  Force  P'"*"^^^.      ^              ^       .  o.    ,noo     o   .  850  limit,  and  press  reports  indicate  that  a 

had  recommended,  irrespective  of  congres  Sen  John  Warner.  March  24.  1982-Balti  f.gure  of  1200  is  likely    Probablv  no  more 

sional  action,  that  .superhardening  was  not  more  Sun.  ,^^^  .y„0  800  of  these  would  be  ICBMs.  and 

worth  the  cost.  It  had  some  value    It  al.so  ^^f  ,^^  *0"'d   \  too  vulnerable   to  a  only     about     200  300    of     them     could     be 

had  a  very  big  price  tag  and  our  recommen  Soviet   first  strike  under  that  arrangement  MIRVed   m  order  to  stav  wiihm   the   snnn 

dation  was  not  to  do  that.'  (MX  in  existing  silos)  and  the  Subcommit-  waXad  and  throw  weieh.  l^x^  nZ  hnn 

Sen      Dennis     DeConcini.     December     3.  tee  saw^  no  point   in   building   the  missiles  Ted  MX  wou  d  thus  be  suf fi?iem?^^^^^^^ 

1981-CONORESS,ONALR.CORD.  Page  29543:  unUI    the    permanent    basing    decision    was  two  warheac^agaitl^t  each  MlRVed  SoW^I 

By  placing  our  most  advanced  strategic  made.  ICBM  and  one  warhead  aenin-st  mn^t  nr  all 

weapon-the  MX-in  silos  which  belong  to  '  S«-n  John  Tower.  October  2.  198J:  „V  the  non  MIRVed  SoviTrRMreno„^h 

an  earlier  era  of  nuclear   technology,   the  -I  am  enormously  skeptical  to  the  point  of  "ydeMroy   Trhrps  90  pe  cent  o,^^  mT^^^^^^ 

President  has  reduced -perhaps  even  elimi  '•'.♦"""K  that  this  plan  tMX  m  Minuteman  Sovtt    ICBM   warLads    A   few  submarine 

nated-the  usefulness  of  the  MX.  Hardened  «"o«'  do*-""  ^  B'v^  us  enough  added  capabil-  warheads  could  thetrttke  care  of  almost  Tn 

existing  silos  would  make  a  nice  target  for  ">  J"^  'he  money  involved  and  leaves  us  lov.et   bombei^  and    he  great  ma  ^t!-  „ 

soviet   Planners,   it   might   even   encourage  wU^.      a      „,„,,      ,,,„,,,„,      ,^^,.,^^,  fhT' m?"it'.nrin"gVsuL'aT^^^^^^^ 

them  to  contemplate  a  pre-emptive  attack  ^^^'^^'^\,     ,  which  stav  in  oort 

because  the  payoff- America  s  MX  missile-  ^Sen    Mark   >^drews.   December  2.   1981-         mXs  capabim  v  to  destroy  so  much  of  the 

would  be  so  attractive.  Congressional  Record,  page  29346  qxARX  hm^t  Jh  q„,^»,  lAnw  r                   ,     ! 

Sen,  Dan  Quayle.  December  3.  1981-Con-  ,    If  we  spend  over  $300  million  to  harden  a  ftnl^^whTle  ftseU  h  gNv^ul^^^^^^^^^^        IT. 

eressional  Record   oace  «;2<»4<J«  bunch  of  silos,  to  put  a  10  warhead  missile  X.     "  '   ^"'"^   '^**^"    "'Bhl>    vulnerable   to   a 

"'^^SiS  fus'jrflcati^'nfor  a  new  land-  J-  f-xed  point  be'cause  we  are  afraid  that  f°;buLrng\^'tu:tioTth;  TsZ'lTroJce 

based  missile  must  be  that  it  is  relatively  m  '^^  Russians  are  targeting  3warhead  mis-  f^rhenext  decade    In  a  cns?.^  he  Soviet! 

the^pof  I'Te  rfS-^it^^-ur  Mtu^;^  f-^.  -  a  time  Instead  of  3  warheads  at  a  irinrrafi^rhT warn^'e'^drrbo'u'tlo^^o^ 

'"""trontinues  to  distress  me  that   desoite        Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  December  2.  1981-Con-  Jong,    to    attack    MX    before    it    could    be 

years  of  dlLulsion  and  d^bTe   we  stflXk  ^^^^io^al  Record,  page  29369:  launched  aga.ns^  Soviet   targets.   MX  thus 

aracceptabL  Sg  modrfor  th^MX                   '  '  ^"PP""-^  ^^^^  ^^  missile    I  think  hard-  contradicts  the  Presidents  own  rhetoric  and 

Sen   James  S  D™ber  3    l^f  Con  ^"*"«    "'    '^^    «"°«    '"    permanent    basing  ^^e  conclusions  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 

greIs"onrRecord  p«e  2W01  '"°''«-«'   ^"^   Presently   contemplated,   invites  ^.on    about    the    importance   of    moving   to 

■^^obablftheloTseSof  all  is  the  ill-  '"^,^^"  ^^  ^^  ^.•''l"'"'  '"-^»''-"  """''  sun.n'^^^e  and  stabilizing  systems, 

conceived  placing  of   the   10-warhead   MX       ,    /"    Stansfied  Turner,  former  Director  the  mx  would  cost  more  per  warhead  tha.n 

missile  in  palce  of  the  3-warhead   Minute  ^          ^          '         '■'"'^    '^'    1983-New    York  other  more  stabiiizinc  systems 

man  III  missile  or  the  single  warhead  Min         ',!^tfr    etf^l'^*^„„.„ .i.      .          ^.  .  ^  shown  below.  MX  warheads  could  cost 

uteman  II  and  Titan  missiles  which  would  or„h?e„ Ti^h    kp  mv  hnf ^in  v,      T    k*  ^"'"^  ^0  percent  more  than  weapons  on  the 

r..?.;ri^-rr;i,r="°o„r.  ^Hrl-^'T"'":""":";  "-■ "»- 

time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet     „MHe %fr«,»      "  a,    r^   Commander-m-Ch.ef        Trident „ lo.e 

missile  launch  there  will  be  a  greater  tend-     %^^^  Strategic  Air  Command,  February  18.        b-1 9.3 

ency    to     -use    them    or    lose    them"    rather  -We  must  rnrrect  our  v.ilnerahiliti.  h^,  h«  '  See  end  of  fart  sheet  for  explanation 

to'^-riSrr^an  racrrdXl^'^^^tllrtr  P'"--  '"  M^rnT^olTl':£TcoXt  ,  This  higher  cost  for  MX  warheads  might 

xhi.  «iT„oVL„^„           .  ^«^  tn^n  retahtate.  nation.  .  .  be  acceptable  if  they  had  good  sunivability. 

7tahili  V    nne  n^XTJ      f^   r     °  """  'Senator.  If  we  had  the  mobility  in  the  -V^^  ^X  is  by  a  wide  margin  the  least  surviv- 

prooerirstated  iol^  ■          "^                °*"  Minuteman  force  that  we  are  building  into  ^^le  of  the  three.  In  fact,  the  cost  per  sur- 

St?r^5^tr/f  l^aT^SA^Il^"'^""^"     -"-"    "''    ^'   ^°""    "^"   "    "'     ^a.^e.'lf  st^g^S:  5\o"^r8V=rn' 
L^LnSl^n-of ^h;^^.'s-^stfaUXr  MX  Fa.  She.  f3,^  tres^Teat^rTn^^ eTri;.^«9?or  "  ^° 

rent,  page  19;  the  mx  is  dangerously  destabilizing  Kie»ter       me  eariy  i»»u  s. 

•In  my  own  view    I  consider  the  MX  in  a  No    one.    including    this    Administration.  m<;T  PFB  <;iiBUiuiRiP  ui/AButAn 

very  survivable  mode  to  be  extremely  impor-  denies  that   MX.   based  in  silos,   would  be  iUKVIVABLt  WARHLAD 

tant  to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  I  remain  quite  vulnerable.  By  the  time  MX  would  be  |i«  itmiwB  <K  («*  ye*  I9«4  doHini 

to  be  convinced  there  is  a  survivable  mode  fully   deployed,   fewer   than    10   percent   of 

other  than  MPS.  So.  if  forced  with  the  diffi  them-10  missiles!-would  be  likelv  to  .sur-  s«tai.                        Noniiii*it       Cn»  Mn 

cult  choice.  B  1,  ATB,  and  MX.  I  would  put  vive  a  Soviet  first  strike.  In  the  ear"ly  1990s mHw*  posture 

MX  last  under  the  current  program  slice."  MX  survivability  would  likely  plummet  to  ~ 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  December  2.   1981-Con-  barely  1-2  percent-one  or  two  missiles'-as  *"'    ,.,   ,o.„ 

gressional  Record  page  29358:  Soviet    ICBM    accuracies    continue    to    im-  Mmil                                   jm  1')^        ,50-nM 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  prove.  Sitting  ducks,  some  have  accurately  '"*«                                                     16       "^''VS 

about  the  wusdom  of  proceeding  with  an  MX  called  MX.  *  '                                                           31                93 

program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  some  point.  MXs  desUbilizmg  nature  is  compounded 

come  up  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  by  the  threat  it  would  pose  to  the  surviv-  At  a  time  when  »  number  of  irv,„«,f.„.  a 

survivability  of  the  missile."  ability  of  the  entire  Soviet  ICBM  force.  The  feJsV  Xrr^-L7ro'",;:m'r°SomesUc 
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programs  -are  squeezed  for  funds,  and  the 
deficit  is  running  out  of  control,  we  cannot 
afford  .such  waste  and  extravagence 

MX  WOri.D  CROWD  Ol'T  MORE  SURVIVABLE 
SYSTEMS  trNDEB  A  START  AGREEMENT 

Under  the  Presidents  START  proposal. 
both  sides  would  have  to  reduce  to  5000  bal^ 
listlc  missile  warhead-s  Thus,  deploying  1000 
vulnerable  MX  warhead.s  would  force  us  Xo 
dismantle  1000  others  By  1990,  at  lea..t 
.some  If  not  most,  of  these  would  be  surviv 
able  Trident  I  and  Po.seidon  SLBM  war- 
heads. By  the  midto-lale  1990  s.  the  vainer^ 
able  MX  would  be  taking  the  P'ace  °f  1000 
accurate,  survivable  Trident  II  D  5  SLBM 
or  small  ICBM  (  MidKetman"  >  warheads 
Thus  MX.  a  weapon  designed  in  the  19.0s. 
would  appreciably  diminish,  not  enhance, 
our  security  in  the  1990s. 

MX  COULD  WEAKEN  OUR  NEGOTIATING  LEVERAGE 
WITH  THE  SOVIETS  IN  START 

As  described  above,   the  vulnerable  MX 
would  take  the  place  of  up  to  1000  surviv- 
able US    warheads  in  our  strategic  force 
posture  in  the  1990s.  The  Soviets  recognize 
This  and  so  should  we.  The  Soviets  also  rec- 
ognize that  they  do  not  know  how  to  de- 
stroy Trident  submarines,  nor  do  *?  '"'"'^ 
they  know  how  to  destroy  a  mobile    Midget- 
man"  ICBM.  By  contrast,  not  only  do  the 
Soviets  know  how  to  destroy  silo-ba-sed  MX 
missiles,    but    they    have    that    capability 
today.  It  seems  clear  that  with  D  5  deploy- 
ment coming   just   a  couple  of   years  after 
MX   the  Soviets  would  much  prefer  to  face 
1000  MX  warheads  than  1000  D-5  warheads. 
Deploying   MX   could  thus  actually    rfd..cr 
our  leverage  with  the  Soviets  "i  START  b> 
reducing  the  number  of  survivable  U  b  war- 
heads   the    Soviets   would    have    to    worry 
about. 

MX  WOULD  COMPLICATE  AND  PERHAPS  JEOPARD- 
IZE FURTHER  REDUCTIONS  IN  A  START  II  NE 
GOTIATION 

The  warhead  displacement  problem  of 
MX  described  above  becomes  .still  worse  if 
the  US  tries  to  negotiate  even  modest  fur- 
ther cuts,  such  a-s  a  reduction  to  4000  war- 
heads, in  a  "START  11"  negotiation  a  few 
years  hence.  With  MX.  our  choices  would  be 
simple,  but  stark; 

Dismantle  MXs  that  would  have  been  de 
ploved  only  several  years  before; 

Dismantle  additional  survivable  Tridents 
and  Midgetmans  to  make  room  for  vulnera- 

Refuse'  to  agree  to  further  reductions  in 

START  II 

A  warhead  ceiling,  unlike  the  launcher 
ceilings  of  old.  are  unforgiving  and  stern 
everv  warhead  deployed  crowds  out  another 
weapon  that  might  have  been.  The  vulnera- 
ble MX  a  weapon  of  the  past,  would  thus. 
in  the  new  era  of  arms  control  that  has  now 
begun,  exact  a  heavy  price  from  us  for  years 
to  come. 

EVEN  IF  A  SILO-BASED  MIBVD  MISSILE  \\'ERE 
NECESSARY.  THE  TRIDENT  11  D-5  WOULD  BF. 
JUST  AS  EFFECTIVE  AS  MX 

The  D-5  missile  will  be  available  at  the 
end  of  this  decade,  just  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  MX.  If.  despite  all  the  compelling 
arguments  against  MX,  the  U.S^  ,^^111  bt-^ 
lieved  that  we  needed  a  silo-based  MIRVed 
missile  we  could  simply  deploy  the  D-5  in 
silos.  If  the  D  5  ends  up  carrying  6-8  war^ 
heads,  then  125  165  D-5s  '"/''"VThe 
embodv  all  tne  capabilities  of  100  MX^Tht 
co.st  difference  in  producing  an  extra  ^5-bs 
missiles  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  say- 
ings accrued  from  having  only  one  missile 
production  line  rather  than  two.  We  would 


therebv  avoid  the  expense  of  "coming  down 
a  second  learning  curve"  and  other  a.ssociat^ 
ed  start  up  cosLs.  In  addition,  operating  and 
maintenance,  operational  testing,  and  logLS- 
tics  costs  would  be  reduced.  a.s  would  ongo- 
ing R&Dcost,s  .V,   ,  ,„ 
Such  a  move  would  al.so  recognize  that  in 
the  new  arms  control  era  we  have  now  en- 
tered  where  limits  on  warheads,  not  missile 
launchers,   are   empha-sized.   the   fact   that 
MX  carries  more  warheads  than  the  D-5  is 
of  no  practical  significance.  On  a  warhead 
basis   the  two  mi.ssiles  are  essentially  equu 
alent'  when  silo  based.  The  Adminislralion 
seems  not  to  have  caught  up  to  the  logic  of 
"its  own  START  Proposal.  It  makes  no  sense 
in  this  new  era  to  waste  scarce  defense  dol- 
lars to  duplicate  a  capability  we  will   have 
anyway  just  a  couple  of  years  later. 


COST  ASSUMPTIONS 

MX   $14  8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  <$16.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  i  remaining  to  be 
obligated  in  program.  Divided  by  1000  war- 
heads IS  $16.6  million    10  percent  survivabil- 
ity implies  $170  million  per  survivable  R\  , 
l-"2  percent   survivability   implies   $850   mil- 
lion-$l."  billion. 
Source  for  cost.s:  Air  Force. 
Trident:  One  Trident  SSBN  cost  is  $1  .59 
billion     24    C-4    missiles    are    $271    million 
Total  of  $2.03  billion  divided  by   192  war 
heads  is  $10.6  million.  Normal  alert  status  of 
67    percent    assumed.    90    percent    for   crisis 
alert.  All  SSBNs  at  sea  assumed  to  survive. 
Source  for  costs:  Navy. 
B  1    $15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars 
assumed  remaining   to  be  obligated   in  the 
$20  5  billion   program.   Equivalent    to   $18, o 
billion  in  fLScal  year  1984  dollars.  20  weap 
ons  per  aircraft  for  a  total  of  2000  weapon.^. 
30  percent  normal   alert.   100  percent  crisis 
alert   .status  assumed.   All   alert   aircraft   as- 
sumed survivable. 
Source  for  B-1  program  cost   Air  Force, 

Mr    HOLLINGS.  Maiiam  President, 
once  again  the  MX  proviije.';  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  make  a  deci- 
sion the  administration  cannot  make. 
The  choices  are  clear.  Can  we  afford 
$30  biUion  for  a  system  that  gives  us 
no  capability  unless  we  become  the  ag- 
gressor'^ Must  we  overprepare  for  nu- 
clear war  with  a  system  whereby  we 
must   u.sc  it   or  lose  it^  We   have  and 
will  continue  to  have  the  best  strategic 
forces    available-canceling     the     MX 
does  not  alter  this  fact.  Our  judgment 
on   this   matter   may   decide   whether 
our  pilots  have  precision  munitions  to 
defeat   a  Soviet    attack,   whether   our 
soldiers    are     adequately     trained     to 
fight  and  have  bullets  for  their  guns, 
or  whether  our  troops  can  survive   a 
Soviet  chemical  weapon  barrage. 

For  economic  commonsense.  for  mili- 
tary commonsense-we  should  stop 
the  MX  program  now. 
I  thank  mv  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  1 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  H.^rt  i. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Madam  President,  with  the  collap.se 
of  the  effort  to  ratify  the  SALT  II 
treaty  the  MX  mussile  started  a  3-year 
Odyssey  in  search  of  a  place  to  be 
based. 


The  proposal  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  base  this  missile  m  a  mobile 
mode  m  Utah  and  Nevada  made  sense 
only  with  restriction  on  Soviet  war- 
heads   represented    by    the    SALT    II 

Treaty. 

When  that  treaty  failed,  then  even 
the  mobile  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
made  no  sense. 

This    administration,    commuted    m 
1980    to    the    proposal    of    closing    the 
window     of     vulnerability,    spent     2V2 
years  searching  for  a  place  to  put  the 
MX  missile.  It  took  that  long.  Madam 
President,  because  none  of  the  basing 
modes  made  any  sense  without  a  limi- 
tation on  Soviet  warheads  and.  most 
of    all.    the    fixed    vulnerable    basing 
mode   of  existing  land-based  silos.   It 
took    the    Scowcroft    Commission    m 
April  of  this  year  to  put  that  prospect 
back  on  the  table  when  every  thought- 
ful strategic  planner  of  whatever  ide- 
ology understood  from  the  beginning 
that  It  made  no  sen.sc. 

Some  Senators  have  argued  for  the 
MX  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  They  should  drop  that  argu- 
ment. The  President  already  has  said 
he  does  not  intend  to  negotiate  the 
MX  awav.  He  intends  it  to  be  the 
follow-on  land-based  leg  of  the  triad. 

The  onlv  bargaining  chip  the  MX 
represents  is  between  the  President 
and  Congress. 

As  to  the  Scowcroft  Comm.ission. 
General  Scowcroft  himself  m  testify- 
ing before  a  congressional  committee 
stated  that  the  Commission  left  the 
MX  in  the  package  to  get  support  for 
a  consensus  behind  arms  control  and  a 
single  warhead  mobile  missile  He  him- 
self said  It  was  a  political  .solution  and 
not  a  military  solution 

So    Madam  President,   here  we  are 
on   the   threshold   of   a   vote   for   the 
most  destructive,  war  fighting,  destabi- 
lizing     vulnerable     nuclear     weapon 
svstem  this  country  has  ever  contem- 
plated  and   we   are   doing   so  not   for 
military  reasons,  not  for  strategic  rea- 
sons  not  for  national  security  reasons 
but  for  political  reasons  so  we  can  get 
the  President  to  be  serious  about  arms 
control    and    move    away    from    land- 
based   fixed  missiles.   That    makes  no 
sen.se.    Madam    President,    either    be- 
cause   this    country    should    not    be 
spending  $30  billion  to  try  to  convince 
the  President   not   to  do  what   we  are 

doing. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendations make  no  sense.  The  MX 
missile  makes  no  sense  from  any  point 
of  view  and.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senate  wanted  to  put  itself  on  record 
a-s  backing  away  from  the  arnos  race. 
as  committing  ourselves  to  true  na- 
tional -security,  we  would  enact  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, defeat  the  funds  for  this  mis- 
sile and  restore  some  sanity  to  the  nu- 
clear debate. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr.  Sassrr  ). 

Mr  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
ttiank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansa.s 

Madam  Presicient,  since  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Senate  I  ha\e  consist- 
ently supported  .strategic  moderniza- 
tion effort.s  of  the  last  two  administra- 
tion;^  For  example.  I  have  .supported 
the  cruise  mi.ssile  program.  I  have  sup- 
ported production  of  a  new  long-range 
strategic  bomber,  the  B-1.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  production  of  the  Trident 
submarine  and  its  C  4  and  D-5  missile 
systems.  I  am  supporting  the  research 
and  development  of  a  new  single  war- 
head mi.ssile  system,  the  so-called 
Midget  man.  And  I  have  supported  re- 
search and  development  of  the  MX.  I 
have  even  supported  production  of  an 
MX  missile  which  would  be  deployed 
in  a  survivable  basing  mode. 

But  Madam  President  I  must  draw 
the  line.  I  cannot  and  will  not  support 
production  of  an  MX  missile  that  is  to 
be  deployed  in  a  basing  mode  that  is 
not  survivable  and  that  will  actually 
lead  to  a  less  stable  nuclear  balance  of 
power.  The  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  is 
such  a  missile  system. 

The  MX  in  the  Minuteman  silos  ac- 
tually leads  us  to  less  stability  rather 
than  more  stability.  It  creates  insecu- 
rity rather  than  more  security.  It 
moves  us  down  the  road  toward  a 
launch-on-warning  or  launch-under- 
attack  policy,  one  which  is  new  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  one 
which  I  think  is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous and  one  which  I  think  is  prone  to 
nuclear  war  by  miscalculation. 

Madam  Pre.sident,  the  nuclear  doc- 
trine of  this  country  has  alw'ays  been 
that  we  would  launch  our  nuclear  mis- 
siles only  after  nuclear  detonations 
had  taken  place  here,  and  if  we  go  for- 
ward and  build  an  MX  missile  system 
in  a  basing  mode  which  is  nonsurviva- 
ble  then  we  move  toward  a  use-it-or- 
lose-it  doctrine  and  the  only  way  to 
protect  these  missiles  is  to  fire  them 
on  warning  or  move  toward  a  so-called 
launch-under-attack  policy.  That 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  change  in 
policy. 

Madam  President,  some  have  sug- 
gested that  recent  events  in  the 
Middlf  East,  the  Caribbean,  and  Cen- 
tral America  make  it  all  the  more  im- 
perative that  we  go  ahead  with  pro 
duction  and  deployment  of  the  MX. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
argument  for  the  MX  is  no  greater 
today  than  it  was  the  last  time  this 
Senate  debated  the  i.ssue.  If  anything. 
the  argument  to  halt  production  of 
this  mi.ssile  i.s  greater  than  ever. 

Madam  Pre.sident.  the  world  is  less 
stable  than  it  was  several  months  ago 
when  we  la.st  debated  the  MX  mi.ssile 
rjuestion  We  simply  do  not  need  an 
other  deslablising  element  relations 
between  the  Superpowers. 


The  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  is  not  a 
survivable  weapons  system.  It  places 
our  nuclear  forces  on  a  hair  trigger.  It 
weakens  the  30-year  policy  of  main- 
taining a  second-strike  retaliatory  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

I  cannot  support  the  basing  of  MX 
missiles  in  Minuteman  silos,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  this  effort  to  delete  pro- 
duction funds  for  the  MX  missile. 

Madam  President,  the  proposition 
behind  this  amendment  is  exceedingly 
simple. 

The  MX  is  only  survivable  if  it  is 
launched  before  its  silos  are  attacked, 
therefore,  a  vote  for  the  MX  in  its 
present  basing  mode  is  a  vote  for  a 
strategic  nuclear  policy  that  is  infi- 
nitely more  dangerous  than  current 
policy. 

No  one.  not  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se,  nor  the  Presi 
dent  can  give  us  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  placing  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  is  a  survivable  basing  mode. 
So  by  voting  for  the  MX  in  its  cur- 
rent deployment  we  move  one  step 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  MX  might 
trigger  a  nuclear  holocaust  if  by 
chance  we  are  given  false  warning  of  a 
nuclear  attack  or  if  there  is  a  nuclear 
incident  precipitated  by  some  third 
party. 

That  should  not  be  an  acceptable 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence  policy. 

There  are  other,  safer  alternatives 
to  MX  deployment  in  Minuteman 
silos,  Mr.  President. 

These  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length  on  this  floor  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months.  They  should  be  further 
explored  so  that  we  can  back  away 
from  this  launch-on-warning  policy 
which  is  embodied  by  the  MX. 

A  nuclear  hair-trigger  spells  a  clear 
and  present  danger  for  this  country 
and  the  world.  We  must  turn  away 
from  that  danger  now  and  vote  against 
production  funds  for  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  min'.ces. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  that  my  friends, 
and  they  are  my  friends,  say  is  true, 
then  my  response  would  be  that 
maybe  the  Russians  will  listen  and 
maybe  the  Ru.ssians  will  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  prepared  to  do  what 
must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  man 
kind. 

Having  been  raised  in  a  very  reli- 
gious home  I  find  it  difficult  at  times 
to  respond  to  my  friends  who  cast 
doubt  on  those  of  us  who  believe  in  a 
strong  defense  and  believe  in  the  con- 
cepts that  are  involved  in  this  type  of 
authorization.  The  impact  of  what 
they  say  at  least  on  my  mind  is  that 
somehow  or  another  we  who  believe  in 
authorizing  the  MX  for  a  stated  pur 
po.se  of  trying  to  get  the  Russians  to 
that  bargaining  table  are  wrong 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  but 
in    any    event,    let    us    just    assume. 


Madam  President,  that  we  wire  not  in 
the  continuum  we  are   in   right    now. 
that  the  President  had  not  been  elect- 
ed and  Mr.  Carti  r  had  been  reelected. 
It  was  my  amendment  that  prevented 
the  Carter  administration   from  com- 
mitting all  of  the  funds  in  the  basing 
mode    concept    to    the    MPS    system. 
Many  of  us  had  worried  about  the  rec- 
ommendations    of     President     Carter 
that  would  have  led  us  to  spend  $55.4 
billion,  in  fiscal  year  1984  dollars,  on 
4.600  shelter  for  200  missiles,  without 
a  B  1.  We  would  not  have  had  a  B-1. 
We  would  have  given  up  the  other  leg 
of  the  triad  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration.    After     this     administration 
came  to  office,  many  of  us  went  to  the 
administration    and    urged    them    to 
create  a  high  level  commission  to  ex- 
amine into  this  total  propo.sal  and  to 
come    up    with    recommendations    on 
what   to  do  about   the  triad,   how   to 
maintain   it.   The  Scowcroft   Commis- 
sion has  done  an  excellent  job.  As  a 
result   of   the   Reagan   proposal   now. 
pursuant   to  the  report  of  the  Scow- 
croft   Commission,   we   will    have    100 
MX's    in    Minuteman    silos.    100    B-1 
bombers.  Both  will  be  authorized  and 
in  production  and  then  we  will  go  to 
the  bargaining  table. 

We  will  go  to  the  bargaining  t?hle 
with  a  complete  triad,  with  the  ex- 
pressed determination  of  this  country 
to  be  prepared  if  the  Soviets  are  un- 
willing to  stand  down  some  of  their  ar- 
senal. Do  not  forget,  they  have  the 
Backfire  bomber  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  our  B  1.  It  is  right  across  the  straits 
from  Alaska.  I  might  add  When  two 
of  our  fleets  were  in  the  North  Pacific 
this  year,  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  the 
B-1.  the  Backfire,  came  out  to  pay  a 
visit  on  them. 

The  MX  has  been  deployed  in  the 
Russian  scheme  already.  So  we  go  to 
the  arms  reduction  talks  knowing  that 
the  Russians  have  already  deployed 
the  systems  that  we  have  authorized 
and  are  prepared  to  deploy. 

I  believe  that  maybe  they  might 
listen  to  my  friend.  Maybe  they  nught 
listen  to  the  concept  that  this  is  desta- 
bilizing. If  that  IS  the  case,  then  I 
hope  that  my  friends  are  right.  I  hope 
the  Russians  interpret  the  MX  as 
being  destabilizing  I  hope  they  will 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  because  I 
know  the  net  result  m  the  long  run.  if 
we  get  to  the  bargaining  table  and  bar 
gain  the  way  both  sides  should  bar- 
gain, there  will  be  a  reduction  in  arms, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  nucle- 
ar strength  of  both  of  the  superpow- 
ers, and  that  is  what  we  .seek 

I  think  nothing  demonstrates  that 
more  than  the  refinement  of  the 
President's  proposal  consistent  with 
the  Scrowcroft  Commission.  I  intend 
to  urge  the  Senate  once  again  to  ap- 
prove this  request.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


.Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  the  proponents 
have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  4  nunutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  1  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr  FORD.  Madam  President. 
before  the  Senate  votes  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
en.ormity  of  the  issue  before  us-thc 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  MX  missile 
will  be  produced  so  that  it  can  be  de- 
ployed in  Minuteman  silos. 

r  truly  believe  that  deployment  of 
the  MX  in  this  manner  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  thing  the  United 
States  has  ever  done.  This  basing 
mode  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  the 
security  of  the  country  because  the 
MX  will  be  as  vulnerable  as  the  Min- 
uteman it  replaces.  Rather  than 
strengthening  our  deterrence,  deploy- 
ment of  the  highly  accurate  10-war- 
head  missile  in  this  nonsurvivable 
mode  will  only  increase  Soviet  incen- 
tives to  launch  a  first-strike  attack. 
The  only  way  for  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  MX  would  be  by  an  early 
launch,  a  strategy  that  increases  the 
risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 

My  constituent.  Glen  Stassen.  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  highly  respect- 
ed member  of  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment, has  written  to  me  of  his  first- 
hand experience  with  the  systems  we 
use  to  give  us  warniiig  of  Soviet 
attack.  I  quote  from  his  statement; 

I  was  a  small  part  of  the  team  of  engi- 
neers that  worked  on  the  development  of 
the  Distant  Early  Warning  Radar  system 
(the  DEW  Line)  whose  task  wa-s  to  give  us 
warning  of  Soviet  attack.  Soon  after  it  was 
installed  it  saw  a  flock  of  geese  flying  across 
Canada,  and  said  the  Russians  are  coming. 
Then  it  saw  the  full  moon  rl.se.  and  again 
said  the  Ru.ssians  are  coming.  On  this  and 
other  U.S.  systems  in  a  recent  eighteen- 
month  period,  there  have  been  143  false 
warnings. 

How  can  anyone  present  in  this 
Chamber  today  in  all  good  con.science 
support  a  system  that  will  not  only 
place  the  Soviet  Union  under  a  first- 
strike  threat  but  that  is  so  susceptible 
to  error  that  a  flock  of  geese  could 
cause  it  to  start  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

I  support  .some  forms  of  strategic 
modernization,  which  is  why  I  voted 
for  the  build-down  the  other  day.  For 
instance.  1  believe  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  freeze  we  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  deploying  the  single  war- 
head mobile  mi.ssile,  Midgetman.  clear- 
ly the  soundest  idea  in  arms  control  to 
be  made  in  years.  We  would  also  not 
be  able  to  deploy  the  Pershing  II  and 
crui-se  mi.ssiles  in  Europe.  I  would,  of 
course,  prefer  not  to  have  to  deploy 
these  systems,  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
arms  "control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  m  the  face  of  the  re- 
lentless  buildup   of    their   SS  20's.    we 


must  go  forward  with  the  mi.ssiles  We 
have  made  a  promise  to  our  NATO 
allies,  who  are  adhering  to  their  diffi- 
cult decision  to  deploy  the  weapons  on 
their  own  soil,  to  carry  out  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles,  and  we  cannot  unilaterally 
break  that  contract. 

Not  all  modernization  is  destabiliz- 
ing. Madam  President.  But  the  MX  is. 
The  administration  wants  to  deploy 
MX  for  u.se  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the 
Geneva  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
most  dangerous  ploy,  for  instead  of  a 
game  of  one-upmanship  we  will  surely 
be  playing  Ru.ssian  roulette.  Instead  of 
a  gambit  to  stop  nuclear  war.  this  un- 
stable system  could  very  well  bring  on 
the  destruction  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fes.sor  Stassen's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  think  twice 
before  they  ca.st  their  votes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Statement  of  Prof.  Glen  H.  Stassen 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  concedes  that 
MX  missiles  in  fixed,  land-based  silos  may 
be  vulnerable  to  a  first-strike  Soviet  attack. 
While  conceding  MX  vulnerability,  the 
Commission  counters  that  nevertheless 
many  of  our  bombers  could  be  launched  on 
the  basis  of  radar  warning.  Bombers  will  fly. 
but  the  MX  will  have  been  left  perched  on 
the  windowsill  of  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. 

Alternatively,  the  Commission  suggests, 
the  MX  missiles  could  be  launched  in  the 
twelve-minute  interval  between  an  attack 
against  the  bombers  and  the  arrival  of  an 
attack  against  the  missiles. 

In  either  case,  building  the  MX  missiles  in 
fixed  silos  will  add  great  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  launch  on  a  hair-tngger 
basis.  The  MX  missiles,  with  ten  highly  ac- 
curate warheads  each,  and  increased  kilo- 
tonnage  per  warhead,  will  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  our  nuclear  force  thai  is  on 
land-based,  vulnerable  launchers.  We  will 
not  want  to  lose  them  to  a  first-strike 
^t  tsick 

According  to  the  New  York  Times.  Secre- 
tar>  Weinberger  said  the  MX  missiles 
placed  in  fixed  Minuteman  silos  -wont  be 
vulnerable  if  they're  not  still  in  the  silos 
when  the  Soviet  missiles  arrive,  will  they" 
Ttiis  mean.s  we  will  rely  on  launching  the 
missiles  quickly  when  we  receive  radar  and 
computer  warning  of  Soviet  attack. 

But  false  radar  and  computer  warnings 
are  a  frequent  fact  of  life.  If  we  combine 
false  warnings  with  launch-on-warning.  we 
are  likely  to  get  nuclear  war  that  was  never 
meant  to  be 

I  was  a  small  part  of  the  team  of  engi- 
neers that  worked  on  the  development  of 
the  Distant  Early  Warning  Radar  system 
(the  DEW  Line)  who.se  task  wa.'-  to  give  u.s 
warning  of  Sovu-t  attack.  Soon  after  it  was 
installed,  it  .saw  a  flock  of  geese  flying 
acro.s.s  Canada,  and  said  the  Ru.ssians  are 
coming.  Then  it  .saw  the  full  moon  rise,  and 
again  said  the  Ru.ssians  are  coming.  In  this 
and  other  US  systems  in  a  recent  eighteen- 
month  period,  there  have  been  143  false 
warnmgs. 


Building  the  MX  missile  means  we  will  be 
basing  our  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  on  the 
assumption  that  false  warnings  will  be  de- 
tected as  false  in  the  few  minutes  before  we 
launch  our  mis.siles.  I  know  first-hand  that 
the  best  systems  still  make  mistakes. 

Th?  Scowcroft  Commission  says  accurate, 
multiple- warhead  ICBMs  are  destab-.izing. 
Nevertheless  it  wants  to  build  acc'.:r?.te,  mul- 
tiple-warhead MX  ICBM.S— in  order  to  place 
the  Soviet  Union  under  first-strike  threat. 
The  Commission  expresses  the  hope  this 
may  give  the  Soviet  Union  incentive  to  re- 
place MIRVed  missiles  with  Russian  Min- 
utemen.  But  it  will  equally  put  them  under 
great  pressure  to  launch  on  warning.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  over  70  percent  of  its  nu- 
clear weapons  in  fixed,  land-based  launch- 
ers They  will  not  want  to  lose  these  to  an 
MX  and  Minuteman  attack.  The  KAL  007 
disaster  cannot  lead  anyone  to  want  to  trust 
the  fate  of  our  children  to  the  mistake-free 
nature  of  Soviet  radar  and  computers,  or  to 
their  not  launching  their  missiles  when  they 
believe  they  are  under  attack. 

I  cannot  believe  our  government  would 
insist  on  continuing  the  nuclear  arms  race 
until  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  build  a 
first-strike  nuclear  capability.  I  am  the 
father  of  three  sons  whom  I  love  dearly.  1 
cannot  believe  the  US  Senate  would  vote  to 
place  the  lives  of  all  our  children  in  depend- 
ence on  mistake-free  Soviet  radar  and  com- 
puters. 

I  am  also  a  person  of  faith  I  can  only  un- 
derstand the  drift  into  mutual  first-strike 
and  launch-onwarning  as  placing  idolatrous 
trust  for  our  safety  in  the  very  nuclear 
buildup  that  will  destroy  us.  I  fear  we  are 
bringing  judgment  on  ourselves,  on  those  we 
love,  and  on  everyone  downwind.  I  fear  we 
are  ijringing  the  nuclear  winter  of  icy  death 
that  leading  scientists  last  week  indicated 
strategic  nuclear  war  will  cause  to  descend 
upon  the  entire  northern  hemisphere. 

Neither  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Res- 
olution as  a  resolution  nor  the  builddown  as 
a  policy  will  stop  the  drift  into  the  zone  of 
first-strike  weapons.  That  drift  can  be 
stopped  bv  a  mutual  and  verifiable  halt  on 
flight-testing  of  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles, 
contingent  on  the  Soviet  Union  also  to  halt 
such  flight-testing.  The  drift  into  the  zone 
of  first-strike  nuclear  war  can  also  be 
stopped  bv  a  Congressional  decision  to  fence 
off  funding  for  readily  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons,  contingent  on  a  Soviet  halt  of 
those  nuclear  weapons  which  are  readily 
verifiable. 

Like  KAL  007.  the  world  is  straying  off 
course  into  a  very  dangerous  zone  of  de- 
struction by  false  warning.  Majorities  of 
people  m  ail  major  nations  with  which  we 
are  allied,  and  in  our  own  nation,  are  calling 
to  the  pilots  to  change  the  course.  Please 
hear  that  call.  If  nuclear  missiles,  rather 
than  heat-seekmg  missiles,  are  fired  in 
haste,  it  will  not  be  269  civilians  but  poten- 
tially billions  who  will  be  tragically  killed. 
Our  children  are  unwilling  passengers  on 
this  journey  and  we  are  straying  rapidly  off 
course 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  stand,  once  again,  with  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Bump- 
ers i  to  delete  production  funds  for  the 
MX  missile. 

In  the  next  5  years,  the  people  of 
this  country   will   be   asked   to  spend 
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$27  5  billion  to  !uru)  the  MX  missile 
proKrain  I'hf  ri\fra>;r  American 
family  will  pav  $4()()  m  liixes  to  fund 
It.  The  Nation  ;l.-^  a  whole  will  lose,  at  a 
con.sfr\atiM-  nnniniiim.  385,000  jobs. 
Of  the  projrr'fd  $27  5  billion  to  be 
spent  on  tht'  >\sttin.  $24  billion  will  be 
spent  in  six  States.  The  remaining  44 
Stales  fall  of  which  will  experience  a 
tremendous  net  loss  of  tax  resources 
while  receiving  little  revenue  from 
contract  awards)  will  be  asked  to 
shoulder  the  tremendous  burden  of 
the  overwhelming  cost  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. A  case  in  point:  The  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  will  be  asked  to  pay 
$302  5  million  over  the  next  5  years  to 
fund  thf  MX  missile.  To  date,  project- 
ed MX  expenditures  in  the  State  total 
onl.v  $400, 000  Oregon  then  will  experi- 
ence a  net  I0.S.S  of  302.1  million  tax  dol- 
lars. (Jrt>K'onians  will  experience  fur- 
ther unemployment  and  appreciably 
less  spendable  income. 

There  is  no  level  of  consideration 
upon  which  this  weapon  system  can  be 
justified.  It  is  morally,  diplomatically, 
economically  and  militarily  bankrupt. 
We  have  already  squandered  an  un- 
conscionable amount  of  money  on  it. 
In  the  beginning,  we  did  so  In  defer- 
rence  to  what  I  call  the  bargaining 
chip  hoax.  This  line  of  thinking  holds 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  weapon  will 
never  be  built.  However,  if  the  Soviets 
know  that  we  are  developing  it,  they 
just  might  give  up  something  arsenal. 
We  are  never  told  precisely  what  type 
of  reciprocity  to  expect  from  the  Sovl 
ets.  Nor  are  we  given  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trade  off  being  contem- 
plated is  at  all  plausible.  Rejecting  the 
bargaining  chip  hoax  is  equated,  by 
some,  with  rejecting  patriotism  itself. 

So  Congress  wraps  the  MX  up  In  the 
flag  and  votes  for  it  as  though  it  were 
a  civic  duty.  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
and  wonder  what  kind  of  mindless 
spell  we  must  be  under  as  we  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  peacekeeper.  The 
prae:matic  fact  Is  that  this  pledge  con- 
tradicts whatever  allegiance  we  hold 
to  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 

The  bargaining  chip  hoax  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  the  only  deal  we  are 
prepared  to  cut  is  one  in  which  we 
may  restrain  ourselves  from  building 
an  endless  number  of  peacekeepers,  as 
opposed  to  a  smaller  number.  That  Is 
the  bargain. 

But  in  order  to  overcome  the  final 
hurdle— so  the  Pentagon  tells  us— we 
must  embrace  the  greatest  hoax  of  all: 
the  arms  control  hoax.  It  Is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  con  jobs  I  have  seen  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  public  in 
almost  two  decades  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  This  hoax  maintains  that  in 
order  to  make  the  world  a  safer  place 
througti  arnis  control,  we  must  defer 
to  the  desire  of  the  military  in  both 
superpowers  for  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity 

But  this  con  job  gets  even  better.  As 
we  inch  toward  the  day  when  both  su- 


perpowers begin  to  seriously  contem- 
plate a  first  strike,  we  will  simulta- 
neously dispose  of  old  weapons  we  had 
intended  to  shelve  anyway  and  call  It 
peace  through  build-down.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  that  the  requests  and 
the  public  relations  pitch  to  support 
these  requests  will  be  15  years  from 
now  when  this  counterforce  capability 
Is  optimized  and  we  find  ourselves  fe- 
verishly gripping  the  first-strike  nucle- 
ar trigger.  What  will  they  ask  for 
then?  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the 
answer,  but  I  do  know  that  after  wit- 
nessing the  selling  of  the  MX  as  an  in- 
strument of  arms  control,  my  capacity 
for  surprise  has  all  but  vanished. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  stand 
today  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  the 
history  of  arms  control  and  the  arms 
race.  The  MX  missile  presents  us  with 
a  stark  choice  forced  upon  us  by  a  mis- 
take we  made  over  a  decade  ago.  That 
mistake  was  the  failure  to  limit  multi- 
ple warhead  missiles  in  the  SALT  I 
agreement  concluded  in  1972.  Today, 
we  are  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of 
that  fateful  misjudgment  In  the  form 
of  ICBM  vulnerability  and  an  ever 
more  unstable  strategic  balance.  Yet 
we  still  have  the  opportunity  to  rectify 
the  dangerous  errors  of  the  last 
decade  and  reverse  our  slide  down  the 
slippery  slope  toward  nuclear  oblitera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  seize  upon  that  opportu 
nity,  we  must  cancel  the  MX  missile 
program  and  embark  upon  serious  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  ending  the  arms 
race  through  a  nuclear  freeze  and  re- 
storing strategic  stability  by  mutual 
reductions  of  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  mi.ssile  will 
bring  us  clo.ser  to  the  nuclear  ab.vss, 
closer  to  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  war 
started  by  fear  or  misperception.  All 
this  year,  I  have  fought  against  the 
funding  of  the  MX.  For  2  weeks,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  sought  to  make 
its  dangers  clear  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  Today,  we  are  fighting 
again  to  stop  a  missile  without  a 
home,  a  missile  without  a  mission.  If 
we  are  unsuccessful  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  now  that  the  battle 
is  not  over.  We  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  MX  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  until  the  country  is  once 
again  on  the  path  of  true  arms  con- 
trol. 

The  cancellation  of  the  MX  missile 
is  a  necessary  first  step  in  this  process 
because  the  MX  is  antithetical  to  the 
very  idea  of  seeking  stability  through 
arms  control. 

The  MX  is  not  survivable.  It  does 
not  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  destabilizes  the  strategic 
balance  by  increasing  the  incentives 
for  preemptive  nuclear  strikes. 

The  MX  missile,  in  short,  embodies 
the  very  worst  aspects  of  the  MIRV's 
missile  systems  that  we  failed  to  limit 
a  decade  ago.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  same  mistake  twice,  for  the 


arguments  against  arms  control  are 
even  more  misguided  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  and  the  stakes  are  even 
higher. 

At  stake  in  our  decision  to  either 
build  or  banish  the  MX  is  nothing  less 
than  the  force  structure  and  strategic 
doctrine  of  the  United  States  for  the 
next  decade. 

At  stake,  consequently,  is  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  strategic  balance  and  the  in- 
centives against  nuclear  war. 

At  stake,  ultimately,  is  the  fate  of 
the  Earth. 

The  case  for  the  MX  missile  is  even 
weaker  than  that  advanced  In  defense 
of  MIRVs  a  decade  ago.  The  MX  mis- 
sile does  not  even  satisfy  its  most  basic 
operational  requirement:  survivability. 

Through  10  years  of  development 
and  30  proposed  basing  plans,  surviv- 
ability has  been  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  MX  missile  project.  The  Congress 
rejected  each  succe.ssive  basing  option 
because  the  fundamental  requirement 
of  survivability  was  never  met. 

Finally,  the  President  appointed  the 
Scowcroft  Comml.sslon  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  finding  a  sur\ivable 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  mi.ssile.  In  Its 
decision  to  advocate  basing  the  MX  in 
existing  MInuteman  silos,  however, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged an  increasingly  obvious 
fact:  There  is  no  survivable  basing 
mode  for  a  fixed  land-based  missile, 
nor  is  there  any  survivable  basing 
mode  for  a  land-bared  missile  like  the 
MX.  whose  huge  size  makes  only  limit- 
ed mobility  possible  and  whose  multi- 
ple warheads  made  an  inviting  target. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
decision  to  advise  the  basing  of  MX 
missiles  in  MInuteman  silos.  The  Com- 
mission's decision  undermines  the 
entire  justification  for  the  MX  missile 
by  conceding  that  the  MX  cannot  be 
made  survivable. 

The  proponents  of  the  MX  missile 
have  for  years  been  arguing  that  the 
MX  was  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  vulnerability  of  the  MInuteman 
missiles  in  the  very  silos  that  they  now 
propose  as  basing  sites  for  the  MX.  No 
less  an  authority  than  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
argued  as  recently  as  November  of 
1981 that- 

By  stuffing  the  MX  into  fixed  silos,  we're 
just  creating  so  many  more  sitting  ducks  to 
shoot  at  .  .  .  It's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  that  it  can  survive  an 
attack.  Without  that,  the  Russians  will  have 
no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms  control 
talks. 

The  Armed  Services  chairman  is  not 
alone  in  voicing  his  doubts  of  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  MX  in  existing  or 
even  superhardened  silos. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  former  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense  William  Perry  and  James 
Wade,  and  countless  other  Senators, 
Representatives,    House    and    Senate 


rommutees,  and  defense  experts  have 
all  joined  the  strong  consensus  of  in- 
formed opinion  in  arguing  that  MX 
missiles  in  existing  silos  will  be  ex- 
tremelv  vulnerable 

Most  estimates  suggest  that  between 
70  and  90  percent  of  the  MX  force 
could  be  destroyed  by  a  preemptive 
attack  if  based  in  existing  silos. 

These  estimates,  backed  as  they 
were  bv  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
.■Xpert' opinion,  led  the  Congress  in 
December  1981  to  reject  '90  to  4)  the 
option  of  ba-sing  the  MX  in  existing  or 
hardened  silos,  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  m  March  1982, 
unanimously  reaffirmed  Senate  oppo- 
sition to  interim  ba.sing  in  existing 
■silos. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
the  option  of  basing  the  MX  in  silos 
that  we  know  to  be  vulnerable  simply 
because  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
ha.s  lied  a  blue  ribbon  around  the  idea. 
The  logical  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  is  not  that  we 
should  ba.se  the  MX  in  vulnerable  silos 
because  we  cannot  find  a  .survivable 
baiing  mode  for  them.  The  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  reached  is  that  if  we 
cannot  find  a  survivable  basing  mode 
for  the  MX.  we  should  not  deploy  it  at 

all. 

Deploying  the  MX  in  vulnerable 
silos  removes  any  deterrent  effect  that 
the  MX  might  have.  Because  it  will  be 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike,  the 
MX  cannot  assure  retaliation  against 
the   Soviets   in   order   to  deter   a   first 

strike.  .     ^  ,       . 

Not  only  is  the  MX  not  suited  for  de- 
terrence, it  is  not  needed  for  deter 
rence.  ,      , 

The  United  States  presently  has 
enough  survivable  missiles  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  even  after  sustaining  a  first 
strike  and  a  first  strike  is  therefore 
deterred.  The  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion 
is  to  be  commended  for  exposing  the 
fallacies  of  the  so-called  window  of 
vulnerability.  " 

As  the  Commission  correctly  pointed 
out  there  is  no  -window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity'' because  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
effectively  conduct  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  our  land-based  mussile  and 
bomber  forces  and  because  our  subma- 
rine based  forces  continue  to  provide  a 
survivable  deterrent  force. 

There  are  those  who  still  argue  that 
we  need  to  modernize  our  forces  by  de- 
ploying the  MX.  but  the  simple  truth 
is  that  our  means  of  destruction  are  al- 
ready modern  enough. 

Our  B-52  strategic  bombers-old  as 
they  are— are  newer  than  the  Soviet's 
Bear  and  Bison  bombers.  And  our  B-^ 
52's  have  been  extensively  modernized 
as  well.  Our  ICBM's  are  older  than 
those  of  the  Soviets,  but  our  ICBM 
warheads  are  roughly  the  same  age. 
and  manv.  particularly  the  newest 
Minuteman  III  warhead,-^  ^rc  more  ac- 
curate than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  addition,  our  ICBM  force  is  solid 
fueled,  while  95  percent  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  is  still  liquidfueled.  While 
our  submarines  are  older  than  those  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  our  submarine-launched 
missiles  are  much  newer  and  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  of  the  Soviets.  In 
short,  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a  new 
wav  to  destroy  our  planet.  We  should 
be  modernizing  our  arms  controls,  not 
our  arm.'-. 

There  is  indeed  one  capability  ol  the 
MX  missile  that  would  change  the 
nature  of  our  nuclear  forces  signifi- 
cantlv.  but  it  is  not  a  capability  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence. This  is  the  ability  of  the  MX  to 
promptly  destroy  hardened  targets 
such  as  Soviet  missile  silos:  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  ability  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike. 

In  fact,  since  they  are  themselves 
vulnerable.  MX  mi.ssiles  can  add  to  our 
nuclear  capabilities  only  if  they  are 
used  in  a  first  strike. 

This  mav  tempt  us  to  use  MX  mis- 
siles before  we  lo.se  them.  The  United 
States  might  even  feel  forced  to  adopt 
a  launch  on  warning  strategy  m  order 
to  prevent   preemptive  destruction  of 
MX    missiles.    There    have    been    omi- 
nous statements  from  this  admmistra- 
tions  defen.se  officials  that  the  United 
States  may  in  fact  be  considering  such 
a  strategy,  which  would  put  us  at  the 
mercy  of  our  fallible  warning  systems. 
We  cannot  afford  the  risks  of  acci- 
dental nuclear  war  that  such  a  launch 
on  warning  strategy  would  involve-we 
have    already     had     numerous    false 
warnings  of  nuclear  attack-yet  if  we 
are  to  credibly  threaten  to  use  the  MX 
in  order  to  deter  war,  we  will  have  to 
threaten   to   use   it   first,   and  this  is 
hardlv  deterrence. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  the  knowledge 
that  the  MX  mi-ssile  could  be  used  to 
preemptively  destroy  Soviet  missiles 
but  can  itself  be  preemptively  de- 
stroyed, will  create  even  greater  incen- 
tives for  the  U.S.S.R   to  launch  a  first 

st  riRc* 

The  Soviets  have  70  percent  of  their 
strategic  warheads  on  potentially  vul- 
nerable land-based  ICBM  s.  while  only 
28  percent  of  the  U.S.  force  is  similar- 
ly vulnerable.  The  Soviets  thus  feel 
far  more  threatened  by  a  first  strike 
capability  than  we  do-especially  since 
their  relatively  invulnerable  subma- 
rine missile  force  is  inferior  to  ours 
and  must  spend  80  percent  of  its  tune 
in  ports,  vulnerable  to  attack. 

The  significance  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  Soviet  forces  to  preemptive 
attack  must  not  be  overlooked.  Deter- 
rence is  a  psychological  concept:  Its  ef- 
fectiveness depends  on  how  the  Sovi- 
ets perceive  the  MX.  not  how  we  per- 
ceive it.  The  Soviets  will  attempt  to 
infer  our  intentions  from  our  capabili- 
ties and  they  see  in  the  MX  the  capa- 
bility of  a  first  strike  by  the  United 
States. 


This  may  cause  them  to  adopt  a 
launch-on-warnmg  strategy  or  to 
launch  preemptive  strikes  to  compen- 
sate for  their  vulnerability.  Thus,  the 
MX  missile  will  put  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  in  the  position 
of  putting  their  nuclear  forces  on  a 
hair  trigger,  where  all  that  stands  be- 
tween survival  and  oblivion  is  a  single 
mistake. 

In  sum.  there  is  no  sensible  rationale 
for  the  MX  missile  consistent  with  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

As  the  Scowcroft  Commission  con- 
firmed, our  nuclear  forces  are  already 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  de- 
terrence: unlike  the  MX,  they  are  sur- 
vivable and  can  retaliate.  As  the  Com- 
mission also  tacitly  admitted,  there  is 
no  survivable  basing  mode  for  the  MX. 
The  combination  of  vulnerability 
and  first-strike  capability  is  likely  to 
precipitate  a  nuclear  war  rather  than 
deter  one,  as  it  would  create  incentives 
on  both  sides  for  launching  first 
strikes  in  crisis  situations  Perhaps  the 
incompatibility  of  the  MX  with  deter- 
rence IS  best  illustrated  by  the  words 
of  Bernard  Brodie.  a  pioneer  in  the 
theory  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  arms  control. 

Thus  far.  the  chief  purpose  of  our  mili- 
tarv  establishment  has  been  to  win  wars. 
From  now  on  its  chief  purpose  must  be  to 
avert  them.  It  can  have  almost  no  other 
useful  purpose. 

The  chief  consequence  of  the  MX 
will  not  be  the  ability  to  win  wars.  For 
contrary  to  the  delusions  of  some  in 
the  Reagan  administration,  a  nuclear 
war  would  have  no  winners.  Nor  can 
the  MX  be  used  to  avert  wars,  because 
of  its  vulnerability  and  first  strike  ca- 
pability. Instead,  the  chief  conse- 
quence of  the  MX  will  be  neither  to 
win  nor  avert  wars,  but  to  begin  them. 
It  can  have  no  other  purpose. 

Lacking  anv  sound  military  justifica- 
tion for  the  MX.  the  missile's  support- 
ers have  concentrated  on  political  jus- 
tifications for  the  MX. 

They  argue  that  the  United  States 
needs  "the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  and  that 
we  should  therefore,  proceed  to  deploy 
it  regardless  of  its  destabilizing  nature. 
The  only  possible  bargaining  chip 
represented  by  the  MX.  however,  is 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  launch  a 
first  strike  against  the  Soviets,  The 
threat  of  mutual  annihilation  is 
hardlv  the  kind  of  bargaining  chip 
that  is  conducive  to  arms  control.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Reagan  administration 
has  repeatedly  indicated  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  bargain  away  the  MX. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger said  as  much  when  he  stated 
that  President  Reagan's  letter  to  Con- 
gress on  the  MX  commits  him  to  noth- 
ing basically  new.  Kenneth  Adelman. 
the  new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency,  gave  another  clear 
signal    that    the    administration   does 
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not  intfiul  to  bargain  away  the  MX 
when  he  .suggested  in  his  most  recent 
arms  rontrol  proposal  that  the  United 
States  could  attempt  to  trade  100  MX 
missiles  for  all  the  Soviet  Union's 
metimm  and  heavy  missiles. 

This  IS  equivalent  to  ;\.sking  the  Sovi- 
ets to  reduce  their  warlieads  from 
7.000  to  2.000  in  number  while  ours 
remain  unchanged. 

Thre»'  former  ACDA  Directors  char- 
acterized this  suggestion  as  "prepos- 
terous: "  we  might  :us  well  attempt  to 
trade  a  World  War  II  vintage  destroy- 
er for  the  entire  Soviet  Navy.  Clearly, 
this  administration  has  no  interest  in 
serious  bargaining  on  the  MX. 

Probably  the  most  outrageous  as- 
sumption of  the  "bargaining  chip"  ar- 
gument IS  its  assumption  regarding 
the  Soviet  response  to  deployment  of 
the  MX  mi.ssile. 

The  Soviets,  it  is  assumed,  will  come 
meekly  to  the  table,  cowering  before 
the  prospect  of  the  MX  missile  and 
foregoing  any  retaliatory  deployments 
of  their  own. 

We  saw  this  same  mistaken  expecta- 
tion before  when  we  failed  to  limit 
MIRVs  in  SALT  I. 

The  Soviets,  it  was  said,  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  bargaining  concessions 
by  the  threat  of  U.S.  deployment  of 
MIRVs.  What  happened  instead  was 
that  the  Soviets  developed  MIRVs  of 
their  own.  MIRVs  that  now  threaten 
our  land  based  missiles. 

Rather  than  producing  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  that  reduced  the  risk 
of  war.  the  attempt  to  use  MIRVs  as  a 
bargaining  chip  resulted  in  a  world 
where  both  sides  had  plenty  of  danger- 
ous chips  and  very  few  bargains. 

Any  effort  to  use  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  will  have  the  same  effect. 
The  Soviets  will  counter  the  MX 
with  deployments  of  their  own,  per- 
haps with  a  mobile  land-based  missile. 
We  will  then  feel  compelled  to  respond 
to  their  deployment  with  further 
weapons  of  our  own,  and  we  will  be  off 
on  a  race  with  no  winners  and  with 
only  one  possible  conclusion. 

The  belief  that  we  could  "get  ahead" 
or  "negotiate  from  superior  strength" 
has  no  meaning  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
overkill.  We  already  have  the  means  at 
hand  to  bargain  with  the  Soviets  from 
a  position  of  a  parity  embodied  by  our 
capability  to  destroy  each  other,  and 
we  need  no  more  compelling  reason  to 
negotiate  than  the  threat  of  that  de- 
struction. 

Indeed,  the  onl.\  t);ir).',:iin  that  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  MX  is  a  Faust- 
ian  bargain  of  the  worst  kind  between 
the  Congre.s-s  and  the  President.  In 
order  to  entice  the  President  to 
become  more  reasonable  and  flexible 
in  arms  control  negotiations,  some 
have  agreed  to  support  the  MX  missile 
in  return  for  Presidential  assurances 
of  flexibility  in  arms  control. 

The  objective  of  bringing  the  Presi- 
dent  to  seriously    negotiate   on   arms 


control  IS  indeed  an  admirable  one. 
But  the  effort  to  do  so  through  sup- 
port for  the  MX  mi.ssile  a[>ijears  to  be 
doomed  to  failure.  By  all  accounts,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
will  reach  any  arms  agreement.s  with 
the  Soviets  under  this  President.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Intermediate  Nucle- 
ar Forces  negotiations  are  on  the 
verge  of  outright  failure  after  the 
President  passed  up  a  reasonable  com- 
promise forged  in  the  woods  of 
Geneva.  It  appears  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commi-ssion,  too,  sold  its  soul  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  bring  this  President  to  an 
arms  control  stance  capable  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  that  would  help  to 
prevent  nuclear  war. 

Most  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Commission— its  debunking  of  the 
mythical  "window  of  vulnerability."  its 
endorsement  of  efforts  to  develop  a 
small,  mobile,  single  warhead  missile, 
its  suggestion  that  warheads  should  be 
the  unit  of  account  of  arms  control, 
and  its  expressed  opinion  that  Star 
Wars  space-based  defense  is  now  and 
will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future 
a  profound  and  dangerous  illusion  — is 
consistent  with  reasonable  and  stabi- 
lizing arms  control. 

Yet  in  order  to  make  these  conclu- 
sions palatable  to  the  President,  the 
Commission  found  it  necessary  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  its  own  reasoning  and 
endorse  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
mi.ssile  in  the  most  vulnerable  basing 
mode  imaginable.  By  all  appearances, 
however,  the  Commission  succeeded 
only  in  providing  a  figleaf  for  the  MX 
rather  than  in  changing  the  adminis- 
tration's fundamental  unwillingne.ss  to 
seriously  negotiate  on  nuclear  arms. 

I  urge  those  who  have  embraced  the 
MX  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  seri- 
ousness and  reason  in  the  administra- 
tion's arms  control  proposals  to  recon- 
sider—they may  discover  that  they 
have  been  attempting  to  bargain  with 
Mephistopheles.  Trading  support  for 
the  MX  for  the  appearance  of  arms 
control  is  no  better  than  trading  one's 
soul  for  the  appearance  of  immortal- 
ity. 

The  second  political  argument  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  MX  is  that  we  need  to 
deploy  the  MX  as  a  demonstration  of 
our  resolve  so  the  Soviets  will  negoti- 
ate seriously.  That  we  should  feel  the 
need  for  such  irrational  expressions  of 
"resolve"  only  demonstrates  that  we 
fear  our  own  lack  of  resolve. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  doubt  our  resolve 
to  bear  any  burden  to  remain  free. 
There  is  no  need  to  demonstrate  more 
resolve  than  our  programs  of  subma 
rine,  bomber,  and  cruise  missile  mod 
ernizations,  nor  is  there  a  need  to 
show  more  national  will  than  that  of 
our  already  existing  defensive  forces. 

What  is  needed  is  a  demonstration 
of  our  national  will  to  reach  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviets  that 
benefit  us  both  even  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  intransigence  elsewhere. 


rhe  idea  that  we  can  reach  arms 
agreemenLs  with  the  Soviets  if  only  we 
demonstrate  more  resolve  to  arm  our- 
.selves  aLso  makes  the  mi, taken  pre- 
sumption that  our  F'resident  can  be  se- 
riously negotiated  with.  The  atisump- 
lion  of  this  administration's  good  faith 
in  arms  negotiations  ignores  this  ad- 
ministration's irresponsible  references 
to  "winnable"  nuclear  war,  to  "pro- 
tracted" nuclear  war.  to  civil  defense 
with  shovels  and  to  niirlear  demon- 
stration shot,s. 

It  ignores  false  declarations  of  Amer- 
ican weakness  thai  question  the  awe- 
some power  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
and  cause  our  friends  and  allies  to  do 
the  same. 

It  ignores  the  total  lack  of  progress 
on  arms  control  despite  talk  of  flexi- 
bility and  the  failure  to  make  a  single 
new  arms  control  proposal  for  8 
months  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  public 
opinion. 

It  ignores  the  abandonment  of  long- 
standing negotiations  to  achieve  a 
complete  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and  to 
ban  antisatellite  weapons,  and  the  con- 
tinuing refusal  to  ratify  the  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

It  ignores  the  gutting  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Director 
who  has  little  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

And  it  ignores,  in  short,  the  entire 
pattern  of  this  administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  sub- 
ject of  nuclear  war. 

The  choice  before  the  Senate  is 
clear. 

We  can  seize  upon  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  our  mistake  of  a  decade  ago 
and  drive  the  nails  into  the  coffin  of 
the  MX  and  the  ideas  of  winnable  war 
and  countcrforce  that  go  along  with  it. 
or  we  can  choose  to  blindly  follow  the 
President  down  the  path  to  nuclear  in- 
stability, and  ultimately,  to  oblivion. 

There  is  no  military  justification  for 
the  MX.  There  is  no  political  justifica- 
tion for  the  MX.  Least  of  all.  is  there 
any  justification  for  the  MX  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  meaningful  arms 
control? 

The  only  acceptable  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  is  to  bury  the  entire  idea. 
Once  we  have  done  so  we  can  embark 
upon  a  new  era  of  arms  control,  based 
not  upon  brinkmanship  and  bargain- 
ing chips,  but  upon  restraint  and  reci- 
procity. Only  then  can  v^e  heed  the 
words  of  John  Kennedy's  solemn 
pledge  to  the  assembled  nations  of  the 
United  Nations: 

We  in  this  hall  shall  be  remembered 
either  as  part  of  the  generation  tliat  turned 
this  planet  into  a  flaming  funeral  pyre  or 
the  Keneration  that  met  its  vow  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  .scourge  of 
v^ar. "  In  the  endeavor  to  meet  that  vow,  I 
pledge  you  every  effort  that  this  Nation 
possesses.  I  pledge  you  that  we  shall  neither 
commit    nor    provoke    aggression,    that    we 


shall  neither  flee  nor  invoke  the  threat  of 
force  that  we  shall  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear  anc!  w»  shall  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  that 
would  delete  production  funding  for 
the  MX  ir.Kssile  in  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense appropriations. 

This  Congress  will  make  few  deci- 
sions more  important  in  the  national 
defen.se  and  security  areas  than  the 
subject  of  this  mornings  proposed 
amendment:  whether  to  produce  and 
deploy  the  MX  mi.ssile. 

The  costs  involved  are  enormous  and 
likely  to  grow.  The  implications  for 
arms  control  are  substantive  and 
■Aorthy  of  consideration.  Once 
launched,  production  will  be  difficult 
to  halt,  and  we  will  have  to  live  with 
the  results  for  many  years. 

My  colleagues  know  me  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  Nation's  defen.se. 
Freedom  and  the  power  to  deter  war 
by  strength  are  worth  whatever  they 
cost.  I  have  always  recognized  that  an 
adequate  defense  is  not  cheap.  Even 
amidst  our  current  economic  morass- 
the  result,  in  very  large  measure,  of 
this  administration's  own  economic 
mistakes-I  do  not  believe  that  cutting 
defense  is  a  magic  carpet  back  to  bal- 
anced budgets. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  .sides  of  this  Chamber  will  rec- 
ognize how  reluctantly  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  the  MX 
missil'\  we  can  and  should  accept  the 
responsibility  of  telling  the  President 
that  his  advisers  have  made  a  mistake, 
that  this  weapon  system  does  not  rep- 
resent a  good  investment  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  re.sources,  that  it  prob- 
ably would  not  work  as  planned,  and 
that  if  it  will  not  work,  it  will  not  help 
to  deter  the  Soviets  either. 

The  MX  program  stands  or  falls  on 
the  ability  of  the  missile  system  to  sur 
Vive  a  Soviet  surprise  attack  and  hit 
back  at  Soviet  hard  targets.  Existing 
U.S.    ICBM's,    the    Minuteman    Ill's. 
have  some  capacity  for  hitting  Soviet 
hard   targets,    including    missile   silos, 
but  their  own  survival  can  no  longer 
be    guaranteed    against    the    accurate 
Soviet  mi.ssilcs  now  available.  The  MX 
program  is  being  justified  on  the  basis 
that   the  MX  missiles  will  be  able  to 
ride  out  an  attack,  while  their  .size  and 
accuracy  will  make  po.ssible  a  counter- 
attack  agamst    remaining   Soviet    mis 
siles.   The   knowledge   of   this   assured 
US.  capacity,  in  turn,  will  deter  the 
Soviets   from   ever   trying   a   surprise 
attack   in  the   first    place.  Thus.   MX 
will   contribute   to   nuclear  deterrence 
and  peace. 

I  have  some  problems  with  this 
whole  scenario.  While  recognizing  the 
theoretical  po.ssibility  of  a  Soviet 
attack  against  existing  missile  silos.  I 
question  how  large  a  percentage  of  our 
delen.se  effort  we  should  devote  to  this 
particular  threat.  Our  bomber-  and 
submarine-launched  forces  would  still 


survive— is    a    Soviet    Premier    really 
likelv  to  bet  on  our  not  using  them':' 

But  grant,  for  the  moment,  the 
Soviet  threat  to  land-based  ICBM's 
and  the  need  to  make  our  land-based 
deterrent  more  survivable  MX.  to 
plav  Its  role,  mvist  show  that  it  can 
survive.  Has  the  administration  made 
a  ca.se  for  its  survivability,  one  that 
would  justify  spending  $25  billion  or 
more'.'  I  think  not. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
super  hardening  of  silos.  I  will  not  re- 
trace the  grounds  covered  by  so  many 
commentators.  But,  even  if  the  Con- 
gress could  be  satisfied  on  these 
points,  serious  questions  would 
remain.  Many  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member that  I  have  long  been  un- 
happpv  with  the  whole  concept  that 
underlies  the  MX  and  skeptical  that  a 
survivable  basing  mode  for  MX  can 
ever  be  found. 

We  find  our.selves  facing  a  vulner- 
ability problem  with  our  land-based 
mi.ssiies— a  vulnerability  problem 
which  the  Soviets  also  face,  in  some 
degree,  from  our  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles and  will  face  even  more  strongly 
when  the  Trident  D5  comes  into  serv- 
ice-because  both  sides  chose  to  put 
several  warheads  on  each  missile.  This 
raises  the  option,  attractive  at  least  in 
theory,  of  destroying  10.  20.  or  even  30 
mi.ssil"es  with  the  warheads  from  only 
1  missile. 

We  could  buy  a  lot  more  survivabil- 
ity a  lot  more  reliability,  a  lot  cheaper 
if'our  land-ba-sed  ICBM  force  included 
missiles  able  to  take  advantage  of  de- 
ception, mobility,  or  some  combination 
of  both.  For  such  use  the  small, 
mobile  missile  would  be  preferable. 
Carrying  only  a  single,  very  accurate 
warhead,  such  a  missile  would  not  be  a 
very  attractive  target:  and  if  widely 
dispersed,  would  force  the  Soviets  to 
waste  some  of  their  MIRV  capacity. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  the  wrong  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  ICBM  vulnerab iity  and  pre- 
sents po.ssibly  insoluable  problems  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  its  mi.ssion  of 
survival  and  counterattack.  For  that 
rea-son.  I  intend  to  vote  against  fund- 
ing anv  production  of  the  mi.ssile.  If 
today's  decision  is  to  deny  production 
funding  or  at  least  delay  a  final  deci- 
sion until  next  year.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  emphasize  consideration 
of  alternate  mi.ssiies.  preferably  along 
the  lines  of  the  small,  mobile  mi.ssile. 
and  furthermore  that  we  will  encour- 
age  the    executive   branch    to    do   the 

same 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
support  of  Senator  Bumpers'  amend- 
ment to  delete  $2.1  billion  in  produc- 
tion funds  for  the  MX.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Bui«pers  and  others 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  effort 
to  stop  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  today's  vote  is  critical, 
for  it  represents  our  final  opportunity 
to  stop  the  nuclear  madne.ss  which  will 


be  unleashed  should  the  MX— our 
most  modern  and  most  destablizing 
nuclear  strategic  weapon— be  de- 
ployed. 

The  arguments  agairist  MX  deploy- 
ment—made persuasively  by  military 
and  arms-control  experts  spanning  the 
political  spectrum— are  all  too  famil- 
iar. Today,  with  United  States-Soviet 
relations  overwhelmed  by  heightened 
tensions  and  mistrust,  those  argu- 
ments are  even  more  compelling 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
deploying  MX  m  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  silos  will  do  serious  harm  to  our 
national  .security.  The  MX.  deployed 
in  such  a  manner  will  be  extremely  de- 
.stabilizing— vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike  while,  at  the  same  time,  posing 
a  first-strike  threat  against  Soviet 
forces.  With  a  price  tag  of  over  $20  bil- 
lion, the  MX  will  be  considerably  more 
costly  than  other  strategic  systems- 
robbing  other  defense  programs  and 
domestic  programs  of  much  needed 
funds.  Its  arms-control  implications 
are  devastating,  and  will  likely  result 
in  a  deadly  acceleration  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  while  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war 

Notwithstanding  these  compelling 
arguments  for  foregoing  MX  deploy- 
ment, some  Members  of  this  body 
have  agreed  to  support  the  President 
in  his  desire  to  deploy  this  weapons 
system  in  exchange  for  an  administra- 
tion commitment  to  propose  an  inter- 
im build-down  agreement  as  a  precur- 
sor to  a  detailed  START  Treaty.  How- 
ever, even  at  this  late  hour,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  ambiguity  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  commitment 
to  move  ahead  with  such  an  interim 
agreement. 

While  the  administration  has  clearly 
spelled  out  its  intention  to  incorporate 
the  build-down  concept  into  the  basic 
U.S.  negotiating  position  on  START. 
its  commitment  to  proposing  an  inter- 
im build-down  proposal,  which  would 
envision  reductions  m  United  States 
and  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals  prior  to 
the  signing  of  a  START  agreement, 
appears  less  than  clear, 

I  would  urge  those  who  ha'.e  been 
persuaded  to  support  MX  deployment 
by  the  administration's  build-down 
commitment  to  seek  a  clarification  of 
that  commitment  prior  to  casting 
today's  vote. 

Once  again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  MX  production  and  I 
commend  Senator  Bumpers  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
nearly  3  years  in  the  Senate,  no 
matter  has  taken  more  of  my  time 
than  the  issue  of  nuclear  deterrence. 
On  this  subject,  1  have  visited  the 
Minuteman  silos  in  Grand  Forks.  N. 
Dak  inspected  the  B  1  bomber  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  studied 
the  nuclear  submarines  in  Charleston. 
S.C:  and  observed  NATO  installations 
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in  Western  L'urope,  On  the  closely  re- 
lated issue  of  arms  reduction,  I  visited 
the  START  and  INF  talks  at  Geneva; 
proposed  two  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions, which  passed.  callmK  for  a 
prompt  summit  between  our  President 
and  the  Soviet  President,  and  con- 
ferred on  these  subjects  with  Presi- 
dent ReaKan,  Vice  Presidtiii  Bush. 
Secretary  of  IDefen.sf  WiiriberRer, 
then -Assist  ant  to  the  Prcsidt  rii  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Clark.  General 
Scowcroft.  and  other.s  In  addition,  I 
have  read  numerous  documents,  been 
briefed  by  many  other  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  conferred 
with  expends  on  all  sides  of  the  issue. 
enKaj?ed  in  numerous  discu.ssions  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  lis- 
tened to  the  views  of  many  constitu- 
ents. 

As  is  the  case  on  so  many  complex 
and  controversial  matters,  a  final  judg 
ment  is  difficulty  because  it  depends 
upon  an  a.sse.ssment  of  many  conflict- 
inK  facts,  on  evaluating  potential  con- 
duct of  unpredictable  adversaries,  con- 
sidering po.ssible  technological 
changes,  weighing;  heavily  the  assess- 
ment of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  and  listening  to  a  varied  con- 
stituency of  almost  12  million  Pennsyl- 
vanians 

In  voting  for  auihori/at ion  of  the 
MX  last  May.  I  exprc.s.sl\  stated  it  was 
a  tentative  vote  for  rea.snii.s  set  forth 
extensively  in  my  floor  .siatrment  of 
May  25.  1983.  Aften  considering  the 
roster  carefully.  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  funding  for  the  MX  missile  at 
this  time  because: 

First,  there  is  no  -sound  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  mi.ssile.  which  make  it 
appear  to  be  a  first  strike  weapon; 

Second,  the  United  States  has  sub- 
stantial other  nuclear  deterrent  forces 
considering  our  submarines,  our  bomb- 
ers with  cruise  missiles,  and  our  other 
ICBMs; 

Third,  the  desirability  of  greater  al- 
location of  defense  appropriations  re- 
sources to  conventional  as  opposed  to 
nuclear  force;  and 

Fourth,  the  need  to  consider  defense 
expenditures,  like  all  other  appropria- 
tions, in  the  light  of  the  deficit  and 
national  debt. 

I  have  supported  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  substantial  buildup  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983 
defense  budgets,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
support  substantial  additions  in  fiscal 
year  1984  as  well.  Last  week,  for  exam- 
ple. I  voted  to  increase  expenditures 
for  MI  tanks  because  of  my  view  that 
a  build  up  of  conventional  forces  is 
necessary  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
more  expenditures  for  submarines.  In 
the  balance  between  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces,  it  is  my  sense  that  a 
greater  allocation  of  resources  should 
be  accorded  increases  in  conventional 
forces. 

The  mounting  deficit,  which  is  ex- 
pected   to    approximate    $200    billion 
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that  year,  is  another  major  factor  in 
my  thinking  Considering  the  infirma- 
tles  of  the  MX  and  our  other  nuclear 
strength,  it  is  my  judgment  that  $30 
billion  would  not  be  wisely  spent  for 
100  MX  missiles  at  this  juncture.  In 
essence,  these  are  the  reasons  for  my 
vote  today.  A  fuller  statement  follows. 
I  support  taking  all  steps  necessary 
to  maintain  an  adequate  nuclear  deter- 
rent I  support  the  strategic  triad,  in- 
cluding land-based  ballistic  missiles,  as 
recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. Accordingly.  I  have  voted  for 
the  Trident  submarine  and  the  Tri- 
dent II  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
air-launched  cruise  missile  and  other 
elements  of  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  program. 

Regarding  the  ICBM  force.  I  sup- 
port the  Midgetman  missile  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 
The  MX  missile  would  essentially  pro- 
vide a  stop-gap  system  during  the  few 
years  between  its  earliest  possible  de- 
ployment in  about  1986  and  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Trident  II  missile  in 
the  late  1980's  and  the  Midgetman 
thereafter 

The  issue  for  me  whether  to  appro- 
priate production  funds  for  the  MX 
missile  turns  primarily  on  two  consid- 
erations: F^rst.  whether  the  existing 
systems  in  the  triad,  particularly  the 
Minuteman  ICBM  are  insufficient, 
particularly  against  hardened  targets, 
and  second,  whether,  on  balance,  the 
advantages  of  the  MX  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  and  justify  the  costs,  es- 
timated at  upward  of  $30  billion.  The 
main  advantage  is  significantly  in- 
creased accuracy  which  makes  all  MX 
warheads  capable  against  hardened 
targets.  While  Minuteman  missiles,  de- 
spite being  less  accurate,  can  be  con 
figured  to  be  capable  against  hardened 
targets,  deployment  of  100  MX  mis 
siles  would  increase  the  number  of  bal- 
listic warheads  capable  of  destroying 
Soviet  missile  silos  or  command  cen- 
ters. 

The  disadvantages,  as  I  see  it.  in- 
clude questionable  survivability  and 
the  perception  that  the  United  States 
might  want  the  MX  for  its  utility  in  a 
nuclear  war-fighting  scenario  rather 
than  merely  for  its  deterrent  value  in 
order  to  prevent  war  altogether. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  with 
the  MX  is  the  absence  of  a  clearly  sur- 
vivable  basing  mode.  When  it  was  first 
suggested  that  the  MX  be  deployed  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos,  the  Senate 
rejected  this  approach  immediately,  A 
year  ago.  when  it  was  suggested  to 
base  the  MX  in  the  defense  pack 
mode,  I  voted  against  appropriating 
nearly  $1  billion  to  fund  such  deploy- 
ment. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission's  sup- 
port for  such  deployment  plainly  de- 
pends on  our  ability  in  the  future  to 
so-harden  Minuteman  silos  as  to 
assure  the  survivability  of  the  missiles 
they    would    contain.     Recent    state- 


ments by  the  administration,  like 
those  of  the  Commission  last  spring, 
point  to  some  advances  in  hardening 
technology.  While  preliminary  results 
of  this  research  indicate  that  these 
silos  can  be  made  several  times  harder 
than  they  now  are.  it  is  still  not  clear 
that  they  can  be  made  hard  enough  to 
withstand  concerted  attack. 

Last  spring,  on  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill.  I  supported  moving  ahead 
on  the  MX  program  but  indicated  that 
mine  was  a  tentative  vote.  I  made  clear 
then  that  my  vote  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  would  depend  on  subsequent 
developments  in  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva  and  other  factors 
such  as  hardening  technology  not  yet 
in  sharp  focus. 

In  order  to  stay  abreast  of  new  de- 
velopments. I  engaged  in  a  series  of 
meetings  with  Dr.  Ronald  Lehman  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  and 
other  State  and  Defense  Department 
experts.  I  also  spoke  to  and  corre- 
sponded on  these  issues  with  the 
President.  Judge  Clark  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane. 

One  argument  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  favor  of  the  MX  was 
that  it  demonstrated  national  resolve 
and  our  determination  to  strengthen 
and  modernize  our  defenses,  particu- 
larly our  strategic  weapons.  I  believe 
that  our  general  resolve  has  been  well 
enough  established  by  our  actions 
around  the  world  including  most  re- 
cently those  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada. 
Regarding  the  military  buildup.  I  have 
consistently  supported  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  during  both  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Regarding  the  strategic  modern- 
ization program.  I  continue  to  support 
those  elements  except  for  the  MX  de- 
spite doubts  but  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  fund  at  the  present 
time  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  this 
statement. 

In  order  to  do  our  utmost  on  arms 
reduction.  I  believe  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative 
on  a  summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  top  Soviet  leadership.  I 
have  long  urged  a  summit  meeting  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union.  In  May  of  1982  and 
again  in  June  of  1983.  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  resolutions  I  of- 
fered for  a  prompt  summit, 

I  have  pressed  this  issue  in  private 
meetings  with  President  Reagan, 

While  the  country  is  threatened  by 
$200  billion  in  deficits.  I  believe  we 
must  face  the  hard  choices  on  military 
spending.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  ev- 
erything. On  some  increases  such  as 
the  number  of  Ml  tanks.  I  have  sup- 
ported spending  even  more  than  the 
administration  requested.  On  the  over- 
all defense  budget,  we  must  not  only 
keep  it  within  sustainable  and  reason- 
able limits  but  also  correctly  balance 
our     expenditures     between     nuclear 


strength  and  conventional  strength.  In 
general,  I  have  supported  increases  m 
the  nuclear  area,  including  the  Per- 
shing II  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  for  Europe  as  well  as  the  D-5 
submarine-launched  ballistic  mi.s.sile 
and  the  air-launched  crui.se  missiles 
earned  bv  our  B-52  bombers  now,  and 
in  the  future  by  our  B-1  and  Stealth 
bombers 
In    facing    hard   choices   on   militar% 


marines  in  the  Pacific  and  adjacent 
waters  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic.  Our 
patrol  areas  are  increasing  tenfold.  In 
addition,  the  Tndent  boats  which  are 
being  built  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year. 
are  vastlv  quieter  and  more  difficult  to 


with  all  other  weapons  systems  and 
improvements  in  the  strategic  modern- 
ization program  should  proMde  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  bar- 
gain   seriously    m    Geneva    assuming 

fV-iaf    thev    are    open    to    making    the     an   >cww.,  ^« -  j  .     .   ui« 

deeL  cuts  proposed  bv  the  President  at     detect  than  the  already  undetectable 
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question  is,  regardless  of  what  the  So- 
viets have,  do  we  need  100  MX  missiles 
in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  ade- 


dent     In   mv   judgment,   however    the 
record   does   not    justify   going   aheaa 
with  production  at  this  time. 
Soviet     behavior     of     Geneva     and 


Soviet     behavior     oi     '-'^'•^J'^     ;;   "  deterrence,   then   my   answer   is 

around  the  world  is  so  recalcitraru  and     l^^'^^^'ll''^^^^,  forces  which  carry 


belligerent  as  to  provide  strong  temp- 
tation to  react  by  building  more 
ICBMs  For  example,  the  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
was  so  barbaric  a-s  to  require  a  very 
strong  respon.se.  In  fact  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  support  of  specific 
tougher  sanctions  than  the  President 
was  prepared  to  employ.  If  the  choice 
would  have  been  up  to  me.  I  would 
have  cut  off  all  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Government  except  for  the  nu- 
clear arms  negotiations. 

On  careful  reflection,  however,  I 
think  our  judgment  on  the  MX  must 
not  rely  too  heavily  on  the  Korean 
Airline  incident  or  other  such  Soviet 
misdeeds.  For  one  thing,  building  more 
ICBM's  reali,stically  is  not  going  to 
■hange  Soviet  behavior  m  places  like 


no  Our  submarine  forces  which  carry 
about  50  percent  of  our  ballustic  mis- 
siles are  so  capable  and  invulnerable 
that  in  coniunction  with  the  Minute- 
man  and  the  B  52  bombers,  which  wih 
now  have  ALCMs.  our  .strategic  deter 
rent  is  more  than  adequate.  In  addi- 
tion with  the  deplo.vment  of  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
m  Europe,  we  will  acquire  additional 
capabilitv  to  destroy  hard  targets  m 
crucial  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  circumstances  change  and  require 
a  different  ludgment  on  production 
funds  1  vear  from  now.  the  worst 
effect  would  be  a  1-year  delay  in  de- 
plovment  of  MX  mussiles.  Besides,  m 
the  meantime,  testing  of  the  missile 
and  research  and  development  and  re- 


MX  was  to  increase  our  hedge  against 
that  risk.  However,  such  break- 
throughs have  not  occurred  and  are 
nowhere  in  sight.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  testimony  of 
Navv  officials  that  our  submanne 
force  will  remain  undetectable  at  least 
through  the  end  of  this  century.  That 
being  the  case,  there  is  less  need  for 
the  MX  than  .some  had  anticipated. 

Another    justification    for    the    MX 
was  the  growing  vulnerability  of  Min- 
uteman silos.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
MX   would   be   deployed    in   the   race 
track  or  some  such  deceptive  basing 
that  would  make  it  reasonably  surviv- 
able    However,  if  deployed  in  Minute- 
man    silos    only    a    small    percentage 
could  survive  a  major  attack    accord- 
ing to  Air  Force  studies.  Therefore,  we 
are  being  asked  to  assume  that  hard- 
ening technology  will  achieve  a  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  the  near  future 
that    would   make    the.se   silos   secure 
from  attack.  If  these  improvements  do 
not  occur  or  occur  only  after  several 
more  vears  of  effort,  then  the  utility 
of  the  MX  will  be  greatly  reduced  and 
vers    shon-lived.    given    the    expected 


Alghani^tan"  or~~Poland.    Second,    the     ...-.  -" Vav'eVenliappen  that  the  re 


sUos  and  other  basing  modes  can  pro-     sile 


people  but  on  our  own  because  it 
would  add  to  the  burden  on  our  econo- 
mv  of  the  $'200  billion  deficit. 

Becau.se  mv  opposition  to  building 
the  MX  at  this  time  rests  partially  on 
economic  grounds.  I  will  be  looking 
carefuUv  at  our  recovery  and  gauging 
how    large    an     increase    in    defense 


better  basing  mode  than  the  increas- 
inglv  vulnerable  Minuteman  silos. 

I  believe  that  so  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  MX  mi.ssile.  as  op- 
posed to  other  systems  m  our  tnad.  as 
to   obscure   what    1   consider   the   real 

While  1  favor  continued  reliance  on 


spending-we  can  sustain  in  the  yea^s  ^^^^^:J^T^:t^;'Z- 
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leverage    for   progress   on   START,    lii  tnt^  5,.  operating  ballistic  missile  sub- 


progress 
my    view,    however,    our    continuation 


wil 


None  of  the  above  considerations  es- 
tablish the  MX  has  no  value,  only  that 
Its  value  is  limited  both  m  added  de- 
terrence and  m  time.  In  this  context, 
the  cost  of  the  system  becomes  more 
important  than  it  otherwise  might  be. 
Before  casting   todays  vote,   I    ha\e 
carefully    con.s.dered    the    President  s 
letter  to  me  dated  November  3,  iy»^. 
and    I    have   consulted    administratiori 
officials  to  consider  the  full  force  of 
their  reasoning.  The  essential  under- 
pinning  of   the   admini.stration-s   con- 
tention that  the  MX  is  required  is  that 
the  United  States  must  have  Prompt 
capability  to  destroy  nearly  all  hard- 
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ened  targets  in  order  to  deter  Soviet 
attack  on  us  or  our  allies.  Put  differ- 
ently, the  contention  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets *:ll  not  be  deterred  by  the  present 
capiibilit.v      of     our     ballistic     missile 
forces,  not  to  mention  the  bombers,  to 
destroy  hundreds  of  hardened  targets 
and    thousands    of    unhardened    mili- 
tary, governmental,  and  industrial  fa- 
cilities. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
leadership   could    ever   conclude    that 
any   benefit   they  could   hope   to  gain 
from     attacking     the     United     States 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  the  virtu 
ally   total   annihilation  of  the  critical 
industry  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  most, 
if    not    virtually    all.    of    its    military 
might.  Nor  could  they  find  acceptable 
the  disablmj.;  of  their  economy  and  the 
unaujidable  killing  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  execution  of  the  U.S. 
single     integrated     operational     plan 
(SIOP). 

Advocates  of  the  MX  sometimes  mis- 
state the  issue  by  arguing  that  oppo- 
nents seek  to  maintain  deterrence  by 
threatening  to  obliterate  Soviet  cities. 
Massive  attacks  on  cities  are  by  no 
means  the  only  option  available  to  the 
United  States  with  its  present  strate- 
gic force  structure. 

Supporters  of  the  MX  frequently 
contend  that  opponents  want  to  aban- 
don the  land-based  leg  of  the  triad.  No 
one  is  suggesting,  however,  that  the 
1.000  Minuteman  missiles  be  disman- 
tled The  issue,  rather,  is  whether  it  is 
worUi  upward  of  $;U)  billion  to  replace 
100  of  them  with  100  MX  missiles.  The 
effect  of  such  a  replacement  would  be 
to  increase  ICBM  warheads  from 
about  2,400  to  over  3.000  and  the 
number  capable  of  destroying  hard 
targets  from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly 
1.500. 

The  contention  is  also  advanced  that 
greatly  increasing  our  prompt  hard 
target  capability  is  required  by  the 
Soviet  program  of  hardening  com- 
mand and  control  centers.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  command  centers  are  so  highly 
valued  by  the  Soviets  that  great  deter- 
rent effect  can  be  achieved  by  holding 
them  at  risk.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
validity  to  this  assertion.  But  it  is  an 
argument  that  can  be  carried  too  far. 
If  all  hardened  targets  were  immune, 
deterrence  would  clearly  diminish. 
That  some  of  a  few  hundred  might  be, 
does  n(Jt  produce  the  same  result. 

Much  of  the  argument  for  MX  is  an- 
ticipatory. It  rests  on  projections  of 
future  hardening  efforts  that  indicate 
a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  targets  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
Hut  by  then,  we  will  have  deployed  the 
initial  .sets  of  Trident  II  missiles  which 
were  specifically  designed  for  hard- 
ened targets  At  that  stage,  these  mis- 
siles would  suffice. 

The  defense  experts  respond,  saying 
that  the  submarine  forces  have  com- 
munications problems.  Having  re- 
viewed the  many  redundant  systems 
for     transmitting     emergency     action 
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messages  to  submarines.  I  feel  confi- 
dent they  would  get  the  orders  to  fire. 
Besides,  the  real  problem  in  submarine 
communications  is  that  they  do  not 
talk  back  to  shore  stations  for  fear  of 
disclosing  their  positions.  Thus,  they 
cannot  confirm  that  they  have  re- 
ceived an  order.  That  the  messages 
only  flow  from  shore  to  sea  seems  un- 
troubling  since  that  is  the  only  direc- 
tion that  counts  for  ordering  missiles 
fired. 

Advocates  of  the  MX  also  tend  to 
minimize  the  destabilizing  effect  of 
the  missile.  By  putting  more  valuable 
targets  in  the  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos,  we  only  increase  Soviet  incen- 
tives to  consider  a  preemptive  first 
strike.  Also,  the  hard  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union  include  their  missile  silos 
as  well  as  their  command  and  control 
centers.  It  is  therefore  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  net  effect  of 
threatening  a  large  portion  of  Soviet 
silos  with  this  new  capability  is  to  in- 
crease stability,  as  the  administration 
asserts,  or  to  increase  instability.  One 
possible  result  that  would  be  seriously 
destabilizing  would  be  for  the  Soviets, 
under  the  new  threat,  to  shift  to  a 
policy  of  launch  on  warning. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is 
the  Soviet  response.  While  they  may 
strengthen  their  strategic  forces 
anyway,  it  seems  highly  likely  that 
they  would  match  our  efforts  on  our 
deployment  of  the  MX.  Another 
round  of  the  arms  race  would  be  trig- 
gered by  our  deployment— with  all  the 
attendant  expense  and  danger. 

There  is  also  an  inherent  illogic  be- 
tween our  adding  more  warheads  and 
more  capable  warheads  and  our  pro- 
posing sharp  reductions  in  START. 
While  the  President  now  supports  the 
build-down  concept,  in  the  ICBM  area 
he  insists  first  on  a  build  up.  His  posi- 
tion assumes  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
superior  in  overall  strategic  power 
even  though  no  U.S.  commanders 
would  trade  all  our  systems  for  the 
Soviets. 

I  have  said  before,  I  think  we  have 
rough  parity  now.  If  the  Soviets  have 
some  advantage  in  ICBM,  we  do  in 
SLBM  and  bombers  with  cruise  mis- 
siles. In  any  event,  the  concept  of  su- 
periority has  lost  its  meaning  in  the 
current  balance  of  forces.  Both  na- 
tions are  inferior  because  each  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  other. 

How  can  we  ever  halt  the  arms  race 
if  each  side  insists  on  just  one  more 
new  system  to  catch  up  before  freez- 
ing, building  down  or  reducing? 

Indeed,  since  the  forces  of  the  two 
superpowers  are  asymmetrical,  there 
will  nf\er  come  a  time  when  they  will 
clearly  be  equal.  We  have  chosen,  I 
think  for  good  reason,  to  rely  more  on 
sea  based  missiles,  and  the  Soviets  on 
land-based  mi.ssiles. 

Proponents  argue  that  MX  is  needed 
to  end  the  destabilizing  Soviet  monop 
oly  on  prompt  hard  target  capability 


First,  it  is  not  a  monopoly  because  our 
Minutemen  have  such  capability, 
albeit  not  in  equal  measure.  Second, 
when  close  in.  our  Poseidon  subs  with 
Trident  I  missiles  have  some  capability 
against  hard  targets.  So  do  our  B-52s 
with  gravity  bombs.  SHRAM  mi.ssiles 
and  air-launched  cruisi  missiles  Ad- 
mittedly, the  latter  are  not  prompt. 
but  the  difference  between  30  minutes 
and  7  hours  may  not  always  be  so  im- 
portant. 

Since  so  many  complex  and  chang- 
ing factors  affect  the  value  of  the  MX. 
I  intend  to  keep  an  open  mind  about 
deploying  the  mi.ssile  in  Minuteman 
silos  or  elsewhere  and  to  closely  moni- 
tor developments  on  all  the  relevant 
issues. 

Accordingly.  I  have  intensified  my 
dialog  with  the  National  Security 
Council  officials,  asking  further  ques- 
tions and  requesting  additional  materi- 
als. I  urge  colleagues  who  will  oppose 
the  mi.ssile  on  this  vote  to  also  keep  an 
open  mind.  If  ever  there  was  a  decision 
which  required  that  it  be  made  on  the 
facts  rather  than  on  emotions,  this  is 
it. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  that  in  the 
minds  of  both  administration  officials 
and  opponent.s.  the  MX  has  become  so 
much  a  symbol  of  other  differences.  In 
my  view  it  should  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits. 

I  consider  it  a  close  issue  which  I 
have  found  difficult  to  resolve.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however.  I  believe  that 
the  proponents  of  deploying  the  MX 
in  Minuteman  silos  have  had  a  very 
full  opportunity  to  make  their  case 
and  establish  that  the  program  is 
worth  the  money.  In  my  judgment,  to 
date  they  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
did  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
back  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes: 
he  did. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
let  me  just  first  of  all  say  I  want  to 
add  Senators  Packwood.  Lactenberg. 
MoYNiHAN.  and  Bingaman  as  cospon- 
.sors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments that  is  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  reminds  me  of  the  Sy 
Hersh  book,  the  so-called  madman 
theory.  That  was  the  Nixonian  con- 
cept that  we  ought  to  convince  the  So- 
viets that  we  are  crazy.  And  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  are  just  about  back  to 
that  argument. 

They  are  not  goiiiK  to  bargain  with 
us  on  the  MX  But  they  must  be  terri- 
bly apprehensive  about  it,  admittedly, 
because  it  has  the  ability  to  over- 
whelm their  land-based  silos.  But  it  is 
al.so  vulnerable,  so  they  know  if  they 
decide  to  strike  first,  they  can  destroy 
all  of  them. 


Now.  the  President  has  said  that  he 
wanted  it  for  a  bargaining  chip  and 
later  he  said.  Tm  not  going  to  bargain 
It  away."  My  guess  is  he  might  as  well 
say  that  because  I  do  not  think  the  So- 
viet.s  are  willinj;  to  give  very  much  for 

it- 
Madam    President,    if    we    are    not 

going  to  be  able  to  match  the  Soviet 
I'nion  or  overwht>lm  them  with  our  su 
perioritv -and  in  my  opinion  we  will 
not-  1  think  they  will  match  us  missile 
for  missile,  warhead  for  warhead,  de- 
livery system  for  delivery  system-and 
if  that  is  the  ciuse.  w(  ought  to  at  least 
be  able  to  outthink  them.  And  the  MX 
is  not  the  wav  to  out  think  them. 

I  have  watched  the  debate  on  the 
MX  almost  since  its  inception.  I  was 
not  very  crazv  about  the  so-called  rail- 
road track  basing  mode  that  President 
Carter  proposed  to  the  Congress 
either.  But  there  was  one  thing  about 
if  At  least  it  was  going  to  make  MX 
survivable.  or  it  would  require  the  So- 
viets to  waste  4.000  warheads  on  200 
missiles  and  leave  a  significant  part  of 
our  land-based  missiles  intact. 

Here  is  the  present  component  oi 
Soviet  and  American  forces:  75  percent 
of  all  our  warheads  are  on  submarines 
and  invulnerable.  Thirty  percent  of 
them,  even  after  MX.  will  be  in  vulner- 
able land-based  silos. 

It  is  just  the  inverse  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eight  v  percent  of  their  forces 
are   land-based   and   20   percent    invul- 
nerable on  submarines.  So  if  you  were 
sitting  there  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
you  saw  the  United  States  deploying 
MX   with    the    ability    to    overwhelm, 
along  with  the  Minuteman.  virtually 
all  your  land-based  silos.  80  percent  of 
your  strategic  forces,  would  you  con- 
sider   that    a    hair    trigger    situation 
when  vou  know  you  cannot  do  that  to 
your  enemv':'  They  can  unleash  every 
single  silo-based  missile  they  have  and 
they  could  still  only  destroy  a  maxi- 
mum  of   25   percent   of   our  strategic 
forces.  Thev  know  they  cannot  do  to 
us  what  we  can  do  to  them.  And  I  am 
telling  you  in  times  of  crisis,  in  limes 
of   a  computer  malfunction,   you   are 
flirting  with  an  unmitigated  disaster. 

Time  is  going  to  run  out  on  us  after 
this  missile  is  deployed.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Senators  that  would  like  to 
change  their  vote  right  now.  but  they 
are  a  little  queasy  about  it.  If  you  de- 
bated this  a  year  from  now,  you  would 
pick  up  more  votes,  2  years  from  now. 
still  more,  and  about  3  years  from  now 
the  Senate  would  finally  come  to  its 
collective  senses  and  defeat  this  mis- 
sile. But  it  will  be  too  late.  This  is  the 
last  time. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  my  amendment. 

The  "  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient   second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
vote  will  occur  at  2.45  this  afternoon. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   2506 

^Piirpo.st-:  To  prohibit  expenditure  of  fund.'; 
1(1  r.  lii-vf  (Monomic  di.sloration.s ) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Nick 
LEsi    propose.s    an    amendment    numbered 

On  page  87,  besnnning  with  line  25.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  6  on  page  88  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  798.  None  of  the  fund.<;  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  te.st 
program  provided  for  under  section  1109  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  Authorizalion 
Act.  1983  ilOU.S.C.  2392  note  1, 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President. 
the  amendment  which  I  have  .sent  to 
the  desk  woula  delete  funds  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been 
spending  for  the  last  3  years  for  con- 
ducting a  test  for  an  exemption  from 
the  .so-called  Maybank  amendment. 
This  amendment  prohibits  using  pro- 
curement fund.s  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. In  other  words,  a  price  differen- 
tial could  not  be  paid  for  those  con- 
tractors coming  from  an  area  of  high 
unemployment. 

I  think  that  is  good  policy.  I  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  to  get  away  from  that 
which  we  have  been  testing,  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  Quite  frankly,  we 
have  seen  some  results  from  that  test 
that  I  think  prove  it  makes  sense  to 
keep  the  Maybank  amendment  as  it  is 
and  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  use 
the  Departmen:  of  Defense  as  another 
iobs  bill  or  another  effort  to  allocate 
procurement  funds  strictly  in  the 
areas  that  have  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment. ,     ,  . 

The  present  law  that  we  are  looking 
at  todav  would  take  about  S4  billion 
worth  of  procurement  funds,  have  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  look  at  those 
procurement  funds  and  see  if  they 
could  not  be  allocated  into  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  paying  a  differ- 
ential of  up  to  2.2  percent  greater 
than  the  lowest  bid.  Of  course,  who 
pays  for  that  2  2  percent^  Nobody  but 
the  taxpayer. 

In  addition  to  the  2.2-perceni  price 
differential,  which  at  $4  billion  could 
reach  up  to  over  S80  million,  you  have 
the  administrative  expense  which  is 
enormous,  becau.se  we  have  over  4.000 
different  labor  areas  that  have  to  be 
surveyed  in  order  to  determine  which 
are  iabor  surplus  areas"  and  which 
ones  are  not.  This  is  a  real  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  procurement  offi- 
cers. 

So  we  have  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
which  ranges  anywhere  from  a  couple 
million  dollars  to  maybe  S80  million  in 
unnecessary  expenditures.  Then  we 
have  the  administrative  expense  for 
the  test  that  wiis  conducted  from  Feb- 


ruary 26.  1981.  to  December  31.  1982.  a 
period  of  22  months,  with  administra- 
tive cost  of  $1,703,704.  The  differential 
for  those  contracts,  stated  m  a  report 
submitted  by  the  President,  reads. 
Since  the.se  costs  would  not  have 
been  incurred  but  for  those  contracts 
for  which  a  price  differential  was  paid, 
the  total  cost  to  place  contracts  m 
labor  surplus  areas  was  $3,466,977,  rep- 
resenting a  3.9-percent  increase  in 
making  those  awards  for  which  £  pre- 
mium was  paid." 

In  other  words,  for  every  contractor 
that  did  receive  a  contract  due  to  this 
provision,    if    he    received    a    contract 
higher  than  the  lowest   price  submit- 
ted. It  cost  the  taxpayers  about  4  per- 
cent    more    than    what    it    normally 
would  have  cost. 
That  IS  a  real  inequity. 
Madam  President,  second  and  maybe 
most  importantly,  the  reason  I  offer 
this  amendment  is  that  this  provision 
in  the  appropriations  bill  and  also  in 
the  authorization  bill  allows  for  a  real 
inequity  between  contractors  in  vari- 
ous   areas.    In    other    words,    if    you 
happen  to  be  a  contractor  in  a  labor 
surplus  area,  you  have  a  2.2-percent 
price  advantage  over  those  contractors 
who  happen  not  to  be  in  a  labor  sur- 
plus area. 

Because  67  percent  of  this  country  is 
not  in  a  labor  surplus  area,  we  have 
one-third  of  the  contractors,  who  have 
a  2.2-percent  price  advantage  over  the 
other  contractors  who  are  not  in  labor 
surplus  areas. 

Of  course.  Uncle  Sam;  that  is,  the 
taxpavers.  are  picking  up  that  2.2  per- 
cent, i  personally  come  from  a  manu- 
facturing background,  and  2,2  percent 
mav  not  sound  like  much,  but  if  you 
are"  in  contracting  2.2  percent  may  be 
your  entire  profit  margin.  This  is  be- 
cause most  of  the  manufacturers'  ma- 
terial costs  are  relatively  the  same.  In 
manv  areas  maybe  your  labor  costs  are 
the  same.  That  2,2  percent  may  mean 
whether  or  not  you  get  the  job. 

I  think  the  net  result  that  you  will 
see  from  this  exemption  is  a  lot  of  con- 
tractors will  leave  the  areas  that  are 
not  classified  as  labor  surplus  areas 
and  go  into  areas  that  are  classified  as 
labor  surplus  areas. 

We  have  a  lot  of  labor  surplus  areas 
in  the  Stale  of  Oklahoma  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  State,  with  few  excep- 
tions. As  an  example,  in  Oklahoma,  we 
found  that  while  the  city  of  Tulsa  did 
not  qualifv.  the  county  of  Tulsa  did. 
So  if  vou  had  a  manufacturing  facili- 
ty' let'  us  sav.  in  TuLsa  County,  you 
would  qualifv  as  a  labor  surplus  area 
giving  you  a  2.2-percent  price  advan- 
tage over  a  potential  competitor  in  the 
city  of  Tulsa.  That  makes  no  sense. 
Yet  you  might  be  awarded  the  con- 
tract if  you  were  in  Tulsa  County. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  who  is 
struggling  and  who  is  not  struggling. 
There  are  no  economic  criteria  on  who 
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will  rccfivf  the  pru  (•  iulwiiita^r  Ii 
ma>  well  bf  that  thf  manufacturer  in 
the  niy  of  Tulsa  is  on  his  last  breath. 
It  may  be  that  it  hi'  does  not  KPt  that 
contract,  he  will  ko  broke-  It  may  be 
that  hi'  niaiiufacturer  in  Tulsa 
Count >  h;t.s  a  busincs-s  that  is  very 
prosperous  and  he  did  not  really  need 
that  additional  contract  but  is  trying 
to  dri\f  niit  coinpet  it  ion.  The  2.2-per- 
rent  pru  t-  iiif  lerential  will  give  him 
the  ntcdrd  advantage  to  corner  the 
market  or  maybe  to  keep  someone 
else  from  rori)itiK  into  the  market, 
thereby  awain  r>  <l'.(  ;nn  competition. 

It  IS  not  fair.  M.i.ia:!.  President,  to  be 
able  to  tell  two  thirds  of  the  contrac- 
tors. Because  of  where  you  happen  to 
be,  you  do  not  qualify  for  this  Govern- 
ment contract  because  somebody  else 
happens  to  be  in  a  labor  surplus  area 
and  he  get.s  a  2.2-percent  price  advan- 
tage." In  the  very  competitive  markets 
that  we  find  a  lot  of  small  businesses 
In  today.  2.2  percent  makes  a  major 
difference  Some  businesses  are  going 
out  of  business  or  not  getting  the  con- 
tracts !he\  need  to  be  able  to  expand. 
So  -At  nward  perhaps  the  wrong 
groups  I'  rn.ikr  ri'  sense  to  have  Gov- 
ernment    .i).;di.-i   ■  tiose  businesses. 

\\'\\\  riiiki  'he  Department  of  De- 
ft•n.^t•  t.)!,;  ,nt,)  a  jobs  bill'  We  already 
have  leti.  :,i' hin  covering  that.  In 
those  ari:i.,  that  are  depressed,  we 
have  economic  assistance.  Last  year 
the  program  cost  $41.1  billion  and  the 
}  •  d( t:i;  c  iow  rnrnenl's  contribution 
w,Ls  $h  7  t)iiih.n.  a  substantial  amount. 
I.;i.-,t  \t',ir  y-t  p:t.ssed  the  jobs  bill.  $4.6 
billion  t!!o,r  ..!  it  targeted  into  areas 
with  th'  .'  itii.  St  unemployment.  I  did 
not  t,  I.,  i  p'  .i)lcm  with  that,  but  I  do 
have  t  !■  1.  problem  with  taking  the 
Department  oi  Defense  bill  and  turn- 
ing It  into  a  jotis  hill 

The  lank;!Kut  .r.  a>-  will  continue 
this  test  1  more  \<  a;  We  already  have 
had  the  test  in  !  <h;  and  1982  and 
1983.  and  now  w.  ire  getting  ready  to 
do  it  again  fur  l'.*Hi  I  think  everybody 
in  thus  room  i.s  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  looking  again  at  a  re- 
quest to  extend  it  beyond  this  and  not 
just  for  $4  billion  in  contracts  but 
probably  for  $7  billion.  That  is  what 
the  House  was  asking  for  and  they 
were  asking  for  permanent  language. 

A^iin  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  ef- 
I  ir'  •.)',  I  Mt  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  turn  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bill  into  a  jobs  bill,  efforts  that  I 
think  are  vry  much  a  mistake.  We 
ha. t  t^Ao  thirds  of  the  contractors 
who.  because  of  where  they  happen  to 
live,  are  at  a  price  disadvantage  under 
this  amendment. 

I  hope  we  would  be  able  to  strike 
this  language. 

Madam  President.  I  have  no  further 
commi-nts  at  this  time.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  review  this.  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  are  looking  at  this  and 
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also  the  authorization  next  year  would 
be  aware  of  the  very  detrimental  ef- 
fects it  h£is  on  the  economy  and  on 
competition,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  program  would  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  in- 
trigued by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 
He  knows  a  lot  about  the  subject. 

Madam  President,  this  problem 
itself  is  as  old  as  the  large  military 
structure.  I  think  the  Senator  was 
here  when  I  said  this  was  the  largest 
bill  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
peacetime  or  wartime.  There  is  no 
complete  answer  to  this  problem,  as  I 
see  it.  I  do  not  believe,  though,  you 
can  perfect  language  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  House,  either,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  get  at  it  with 
that  microscope  that  is  necessary  and 
no  complete  way  to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  the  words  used. 

I  am  really  in  sympathy  with  the 
problem.  We  have  it  to  some  degree 
down  our  way.  We  have  never  received 
anything  substantial  out  of  what  was 
called  the  Maybank  amendment. 

If  I  may  mention  this.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  abandon  his 
problem  at  all.  but  if  we  could  defer 
this  matter  until  there  is  time  to  work 
something  out— and  it  may  take  going 
over  until  next  year— where  Senators 
can  meet  with  staff  members,  experts 
from  Defense,  construction  people  and 
all  of  us.  and  we  can  scrap  it  out.  we 
might  get  some  language  that  would 
meet  the  situation  better  than  the 
present  language.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  it  with  just  a  potshot.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  listening. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  realize  he  has 
a  lot  of  expertise  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense over  a  great  many  years.  I  great- 
ly respect  him  and  his  efforts  and  ap- 
preciate his  comments.  I  think  his  sug- 
gestion is  possibly  a  good  one.  I  think 
it  is  wise  and  possibly  beneficial  to  let 
others  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
concerned  about  this  amendment.  I 
think  its  impact  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  a  lot  of  areas,  to  a  lot  of  con- 
tractors, et  cetera.  I  will  adhere  to  the 
advice  of  my  colleague  and  not  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment 
at  this  time,  but  will  look  at  this 
amendment  later.  I  move  the  amend- 
ment, if  no  one  else  wishes  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
have  one  addtional  comment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  July  11.  1983.  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  also,  a  paper  entitled 
•Results  of  Maybank  Amendment 
Test  and  Justification  for  Retention  of 
Maybank  Amendment." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  July  11.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  Public  Law  96-527. 
the  Fi-scal  Year  1981  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  required  the  conduct  of  a  test  in- 
volving modification  of  the  Maybank 
Amendment.  The  Maybank  Amendment,  in- 
cluded in  every  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  since  1954.  states 
...  that  no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions .  .•  Public  Law  97-86.  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Defense  Authorization  Act.  and  Public 
Law  97  114,  the  fiscal  year  1982  Appropria- 
tions Act.  required  that  the  lest  be  contin- 
ued during  fiscal  year  1982.  Additionally. 
Public  Law  97  86  required  me  to  provide  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results,  costs, 
and  benefits  of  the  test  program.  I  provided 
the  results  of  the  test  to  you  on  July  20. 
1982.  covering  the  test  period  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  test  on  February  26.  1981 
through  January  31.  1982.  In  that  report, 
because  of  the  Inconclusive  test  results.  I 
supported  continuation  of  the  Maybank 
Amendment  Test  through  fiscal  year  1983. 

Specifically,  these  laws  authorized  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  to  pay  a  premium  of 
up  to  5  percent  on  contracts  not  exceeding  a 
cumulative  value  of  $3.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  plus  a  like  amount  m  fiscal  year  1982. 
to  place  such  awards  in  labor-surplus  areas. 
ContracLs  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  cer- 
tain subsistence  items  are  excluded  from 
the  test. 

Public  Law  97-252.  the  fiscal  year  1983  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  and  Public  Law  97- 
377.  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Appropria 
tions  Act.  authorize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  continue  the  test  through  fiscal 
year  1983  but  at  a  reduced  premium  of  2.2 
percent  on  contracts  not  exceeding  a  cumu- 
lative value  of  $4.0  billion.  This  legislation 
also  requires  me  to  provide  you  a  report 
similar  to  that  provided  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing report  covers  the  test  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  test  on  February  26. 
1981  through  December  31.  1982.  a  period  of 
22  months  during  which  the  5  percent  pre- 
mium was  paid. 

My  review  of  the  results  of  this  program 
to  date  indicates,  in  most  instances,  that 
firms  located  in  labor-surplus  areas  can 
compete  effectively  with  those  firms  located 
in  non-labor-surplus  areas.  Given  these  re- 
sults. I  recommend  that  the  Congress  not 
repeal  the  Maybank  Amendment.  However. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  test  is  now  being 
conducted  at  a  lowered  premium  and  to 
ensure  a  full  and  fair  evaluation.  I  would 
support  continuation  of  the  test  for  another 
year  at  the  levels  presently  authorized  in 
the  fi.scal  year  1983  Defense  Authorization 
Bill. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Results  of  Maybank  Amendment  Test  and 
Justification  for  Retention  of  Maybank 
Amendment 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  awarded 
35.770  contracts  valued  at  $3,084,640,658 
under  the  test.  On  97.3  percent  or  38.814 
contracts,  valued  at  $2,996,536,186.  awards 


•j.,r.'  made  to  the  low  bidder  'Aithout  a  price 
differential.  However,  on  2  7  percent,  or  956 
rontract^s  valued  at  $88,103,942.  a  price  dif- 
ferential of  $1,763,173  or  2.0  percent  of  the 
inerall  value  of  these  contracl.s  was  paid. 
The  total  cosUs  to  administer  this  test,  over 
and  above  the  normal  adminustration  costs, 
were  estimated  to  be  $1,703,704.  Since  these 
costs  would  not  have  been  incurred  but  fcr 
tho.se  contracts  for  which  a  price  differen- 
tial was  paid,  the  total  cost  to  P'^"'  ™" 
tracts  in  labor  surplus  areas  was  S3,466.«(i. 
representing  a  3.9  percent  increase  in 
making  those  awards  for  which  a  premium 
was  paid  ,      . 

Under  the  test,  bids  were  received  on  con- 
tract requirements  from  both  labor  surplus 
and  non-labor  surplus  area  firms.  Where  the 
labor  surplus  area  bidder  was  higher  than 
the  five  percent  limitation,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  lower  non-labor  surplus  area 
bidder  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  made 
t,  875  such  awards  at  an  aggregate  value  of 
$430  7  million.  Had  there  been  no  five  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  price  differential  pay- 
able for  labor  surplus  area  awards,  the 
amount  of  these  awards  would  have  been 
$535.2  million,  resulting  in  a  premium  oi 
$104  5  million  or  an  increase  of  24.3  percent^ 
Premiums  on  individual  contracts  would 
have  ranged  from  5.1  to  107.2  percent. 

Contractors  who  were  paid  a  premium  in- 
dicated that  3.207  additional  employees 
would  be  hired.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  economies  of  the  areas  that  received 
awards  benefited,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  different  areas  (2351)  m  which 
awards  were  placed  there  was  no  practical 
method  to  determine  the  impact  on  unem- 
ployment levels  or  the  overall  economies  of 
these  areas.  Similarly,  there  was  no  way  to 
determine  the  impact  that  the  reduction  of 
3.335  employees  had  in  the  labor  areas  that 
lost  contract  awards. 

The  gain   of   3.207   jobs  in  one   group  of 
areas  and  the  loss  of  3.335  jobs  in  another 
group  of  area^  for  a  net  loss  of  128  jobs  sug^ 
gests    that    an    unsatisfactory    cycle    could 
occur  if  the  Maybank  Amendment  were  re- 
pealed. Many  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tacts involve  procurement  over  a  relatively 
short  time.  If.  on  the  next  procurement,  a 
community  had  moved  out  of  the  labor  sur- 
plus classification,  it  would  be  denied  the 
right   to  participate  and  the  work  shifted 
elsewhere.  Subsequently,  it  might  drop  back 
into  a  labor  surplus  status,  setting  in  motion 
an  uneconomic  cycle  of  rising  and  falling 
employment  with  Defense  procurement  per- 
petuating this  unsound  economic  condition. 
Congress    did    not.    in    either    fiscal    year 
1981   fiscal  vear  1982.  or  fiscal  year  1983.  ap- 
propriate any  additional   funds  for  premi- 
ums paid  and  other  costs  associated  wth 
this  test.  The  administrative  expense  of  the 
test  has  cost  the  government  and  the  tax- 
payers   as  of  December  31.   1982.  approxi- 
mately $1.7  million  or  a  1.9  percent  increase 
in  price  for  those  contracts  on  which  a  pre- 
mium was  paid.  If  these  administrative  costs 
a^ociated  with  the  test  are  included,  then 
the  overall  costs  increase  to  $3.5  million  or  a 
premium  of  3.9  percent.  .  ,     ,o  „„ 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  approximately  33  per- 
cent of  the  Nations  labor  areas  were  desig 
nated  as  labor  surplus  areas.  Nevertheless. 
these  labor  surplus  area  firms  won  $38.6  bi 
lion  or  35.2  percent  of  the  Defense  Depar' 
ment  contract  awards  independently  of  the 
test    program.    Therefore,    it    appears    that 
labor  surplus  area  firms  can  compete  ver\ 
effectivelv     with     non-labor    surplus    area 
firms,  without  the  benefit  of  any  preference 
or  premiums. 


Repeal  of  the  Maybank  Amendment 
would  have  a  seriou.<^  adverse  effect  on  the 
readine-ss  of  our  combat  forces  and  result  in 
significant  added  procurement  co.sts  because 
of  the  severe  restriction  on  competition. 
Some  2  767  of  the  4.127  labor  market  areas 
are  now  classified  as  non-labor  surplus  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  On  an  equal  geo- 
graphical distribution  basis,  this  would 
mean  that  firms  located  m  67  percent  of  tfie 
labor  areas  throughout  the  country  would 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  a 
substantial  number  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurements.  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently supported  retention  of  the  Maybank 
Amendment.    Repeal    of    the    Amendment 
would  be  harmful  to  the  nations  defense 
because  it  could:  Reduce  competition  among 
defense  suppliers  and  increase  prices  for  de- 
fense purchase;  jeopardize  making  awards 
to  the  best  qualified  and  most  efficient  pro^ 
ducer  and  result   in  decreased  quality  and 
delays  in  defense  production;  place  intense 
political   pressures   on   Department   of   De- 
fense contracting  officials  from  local  firms 
and  governments;  divert  contracts  now  won 
by   small   business   and   minority    firms   in 
open   competition   to   large   business   Urms 
that  will  perform  in  labor  surplus  areas,  ad- 
versely affect  DODs  ability  to  meet  offset 
and   co-production   commitments  with   lor- 
eign  governments;  and  impede  NATO  Ra- 
tionalization.   Standardization,    and    Inter- 
operability (RSI)  agreements  and  Memoran- 
da of  Understanding  <MOUs)  with  foreign 
governments. 

Mr   LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in   opposition   to   the   amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  test  program  exempting  a  portion 
of  the  Defense  Logistic  Agency's  pro- 
curement   budget    from    the    require- 
ments of  the  annual  Maybank  amend- 
ment is  an  important  concept  that  has 
yet  to  receive  a  fair  chance  by  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense.    In    its   August 
1983  report  on  implementation  of  the 
test  waiver  of   the   Maybank   amend- 
ment   the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
milted  that   to  date  the  Department 
had  only  obligated  $3  billion  of  the 
$12  4   billion   earmarked   by   Congress 
over  the  last  3  years  for  this  prograrn^ 
Madam  President,  not   only  should 
we  retain  this  program  but  I  will  join 
with  Senator  Qu^yle  later  today  to  re- 
instate the  reporting  requirements  on 
this    test    waiver-requirements    that 
were    stricken    in    conference    on    the 
fiscal    year    1984    DOD    authorization 
bill   It 'is  clear  that  the  DOD  has  be^n 
dragging  its  feet  in  implementing  this 
program,  as  evidenced  by  the  relative- 
ly small  percentage  of  funds  actually 
obligated.  Also,  when  DOD  finally  re- 
leased its  often  delayed  report  on  the 
test   program,    it    was   clear   that    the 
report  wa^s  unnecessarily  negative  and 
replete  with  .statistical  flaws  of  major 
proportion. 

For  the.se  rea.sons  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  leave  this  te.st  pro- 
gram intact  to  adequately  test  the  con- 
cept of  a  small  .set-aside  for  awarding 
defense    contracts     in     labor    .surplus 

Mr'  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all 
time  vielded  back' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  understand 
the  last  remark  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  move  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
have  only  four  Senators  here.  I  be- 
lieve—five, including  the  Chair.  I 
think  I  had  better  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  see  how  fast  we  can 
get  the  word  around. 

I  withdraw  my  request  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  vote  now  on  the  amendment 
before  the  body.  We  can  do  it  by  voice 

vote.  _^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate?  Hearing 
none,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2506)  was  re- 
jected. .  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  He  has  made  a  start 
that  1  think  will  be  of  value  to  him 

later. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  there  is 
another  amendment  now  so  we  can  get 
started  on  the  argument.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  in  the  building:  he  will 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  He  is  always 
ready  to  go  when  he  gets  back.  So  if 
either  group  has  an  amendment  to 
offer  I  hope  they  can  bring  it  forward 
now.  Failing  that,  if  Senators  know  of 
anyone  who  is  wanting  to  bring  an 
amendment  up.  we  might  call  them 
up.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have  to  have 
the  cloakrooms  make  calls  to  the 
membership  that  we  must  have  some- 
one proceed  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.     QUAYLE.     Madam     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  QUAYLE.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  we  have  attempting  to  get  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  deals  with 
the  precise  subject  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  brought  up.  the  May- 
bank  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  requires  tightening  up  the  reporting 
requirement  so  we  can  get  a  better  un- 
der.standing  of  how  the  test  program 
for  the  labor  surplus  areas  has  actual- 
ly worked.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  and  offer  it  at  this 
moment.  My  staff  has  indicated  that 

^f"  are.  .  . 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  could  give  me 
some  indication  if  this  amendment  has 
in  fact  been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  If  not.  I  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  to  see  if  we  can  work  it 
out. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
have  not  been  siven  any  special  infor- 
mation about  this  amendment.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself.  I  can  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  contact  Sen- 
ator Stevens  and  see  what  his  wishes 
are. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  would  be  fine 
with  me.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFIC'KR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRF^SiniNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey. I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2507 

(Purpo.se:  To  make  technical  adjustment) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  was  not  covered 
by  the  unanimous-consent  request.  It 
is  strictly  a  technical  amendment.  We 
have  made  an  error  in  the  bill  and  re- 
ferred to  bachelors'  allowance  for 
quarters  when  it  should  be  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  for  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  preclude  any  Sen- 
ators  right  to  offer  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  this  -section  of  the  bill: 
that  this  be  deemed  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection' 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  join 
in  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  strictly  an  amendment  for  the 
correction  of  an  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Melcher  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2507: 

On  page  80.  line  10.  delete  Bachelors' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Basic"; 

On  page  80.  line  9.  delete  'Bachelors  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    Basic"; 

On  page  82.  line  22.  delete  Bachelors' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Basic  "; 

On  page  83.  line  1.  delete  -Bachelors"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof     Ba.sic' 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreem>;  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (No. 
2507)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  we  do 
have,  as  all  Senators  know,  a  very  long 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  call 
the  attention  of  all   Members  of  the 


Senate  to  that  agreement.  It  is  printed 
in  the  first  page  of  the  calendar  of 
business  for  today.  It  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  finish  at  any 
reasonable  time  this  evening  unless 
Senators  do  come  forward  and  present 
their  amendments. 

We  have  disposed  of  two  of  those 
amendments  .so  far.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  are  here  wait- 
ing for  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
present  an  amendment. 

The  votes  on  the  amendments  will 
commence  at  2:45  p.m.  Once  we  have 
reached  the  hour  of  2:45.  there  will  be 
no  further  stacking  of  votes,  and  all 
amendments  will  be  voted  on  as  they 
are  raised. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership, 
as  I  understand  it.  to  stay  in  as  late  as 
necessary  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  we  finish  this  bill  no  later  than  6 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  series  of  amendments 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  which  are  ex- 
tremely time  consuming,  and  anyone 
with  an  amendment  and  who  wishes  to 
debate  it  will  be  well-advised  to  offer 
that  amendment  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  as  to  so-called  minor  amend- 
ments, we  might  debate  them  and  let 
the  votes  be  stacked. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's support  of  the  position  we  are 
trying  to  enunciate,  and  that  is  that 
Senators  offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  puts  it  on  the 
line,  we  will  get  some  results. 

Mr.    BYRD.    The    Senator    has    me 
here. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Exhibit  No.  I. 

amendment  no.   2S0B 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  review  certain  pro- 
curement practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  report  its 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress) 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvRD)  for  himself  and  Mr  Sasser.  Mr  Hol 
LINGS,  Mr  BoREN.  Mr  Armstrong.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  and  Mr.  Andrews,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2508 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  ili.^pen.seil  \iith 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER,   Wilh 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

procurement  practices  op  the  department 

or  DEFENSE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PISCAI.  ytJiK 

Sec.  ia)(l)  Not  later  than  February  1. 
1984.  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (heremafter  in  this  section  referred 


to  as  the  "Office  ")  shall  review  the  procure- 
ment actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  one-week  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  and  Iraasmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  such  review  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  In  carrying  out  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Office  shall  review  the  regula- 
tions and  administrative  and  managerial 
guidelines  applicable  to  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  (A)  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  and  purchases  which 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  one-week  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  (B)  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Office  on  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defer^e  had  a  bona  fide  need  for 
the  property  or  ser\ices  procured  by  each 
such  contract  and  purchase.  (C)  a  list  of  the 
contracts  and  purchases  which  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  during  such 
period  without  formal  advertising,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  such  contract  or 
purchase.  (D)  a  list  of  the  contracts  and 
purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  such  period  after  soliciting  bids 
or  proposals  from  only  one  source,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  such  contract  and 
purchase.  (E)  each  justification  for  making 
each  contract  and  purchase  included  in  the 
list  under  clause  (O  or  (D)  without  formal 
advertising  or  soliciting  bids  or  proposals* 
from  more  than  one  source.  (F)  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Office  on  whether 
any  regulation  or  administrative  or  manage- 
rial guideline  reviewed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  (including  the  requirements  of 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  letter 
number  Bl-1)  were  violated  in  making  any 
of  the  contracts  or  purchases  reviewed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  and  (G)  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions  relating  to  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  Office  considers  appropriate  to  assure 
economy  and  efficiency  in  procurement  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  f i.scal  year. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
procurement  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  regulations  and  administra- 
tive and  managerial  guidelines  applicable  to 
such  actions  as  the  Office  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

I  2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  as 
the  Inspector  General  has  acquired  and  the 
Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a). 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  as 
the  Comptroller  General  has  acquired  and 
the  Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a). 

(4)  Each  official  (uniishing  information  to 
the  Office  under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
shall  include  with  such  information  all  in- 
formation furnished  by  such  official  to  the 
Congress,  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the 
procurement  actions  required  by  subsection 
(a)  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Office. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  disturbing  reports  of  a 
hurrv-up,  last -hour  spending  spree  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  just  as  the 
1983  f i.scal  year  came  to  an  end  on 
September  30. 

The  amendment    I   am  offering   ad 
dresses  the  abuses  which  may  have  oc 
i-mTcd  during  the  last  week  or  so  of 
the  past  December,  at  the  very  end  of 
I  he  fiscal  year. 

As  mv  colleagues  are  aware,  on  Sep- 
tember' 30.  the  Defense  Department 
engaged  in  the  largest  single-day  ex- 
penditure since  the  United  States  dus- 
engaged  from  Vietnam.  234  contracts. 
worth  a  .staggering  $4.2  billion,  were 
awarded.  That  is  S4.20  for  every 
minute  since  Jesus  Christ  wa'-  born. 

This  seems  to  be  a  classic  example  o! 
hurry-up  spending  to  avoid  having  to 
return  anv  appropriated  money  back 
to  th'^  Treasurv.  How  much  of  the 
spending  may  prove  to  have  been 
waited"'  How  much  of  it  was  awarded 
as  the  result  of  procedures  which 
avoided  competitive  bidding  and  multi- 
source  contracts''  How  much  of  it  actu- 
allv  violated  guidelines  which,  in  the 
recent  past,  have  been  pro\  ided  by  the 
Office  of  fVderal  Procurement  Policy'' 
Hov.-  much  of  it  actually  violated 
DOD's  own  procurement  regulations'? 
How  much  of  it.  in  fact,  runs  counter 
to  the  very  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Weinberger  reform  program'' 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  seeking  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions A  majority  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  asked  Secre- 
tarv  Weinberger  to  report  in  detail  on 
this  matter.  The  Government  Affairs 
Committee  leadership  has  asked  the 
DOD  Inspector  General  to  conduct  an 
audit  of  this  matter.  A  number  of 
other  Senators  have  asked  the  Comp- 
troller    General     to     investigate     the 

matter. 

This  end-of-year  procurement  spend- 
ing spree  should  be  reviewed  as  well  by 
the    Office    of    Federal    Procurement 

Policy. 

My  amendment  focuses  on  the  last 
week  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  coincide 
with  the  work  product  which  has  been 
requested  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  OFPP  is  required,  by  Feb- 
ruary 1  1984,  to  review  the  procure- 
ment actions  by  DOD  during  that 
week,  to  break  those  contracts  down 
by  tvpe  and  dollar  amount. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Pohcv  is  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  bona  fide  need 
for  the  property  and  services  pur- 
chased. It  is  to  analyze  how  much  of 
this  action  was  done  without  formal 
advertising  and  bidding  procedures 
and  how  much  was  done  by  .sole-source 
mechanisms. 

The  Office  of  federal  Procurement 
Policy  is  then  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  these  procurement  ac 
lions    violated    Federal    procurement 


regulations,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  regulatory  and  legislative 
action,  if  appropriate,  to  correct  what- 
ever abuses  may  have  occurred. 

The  work  product  of  Secretary 
Weinberger's  office,  the  Inspector 
General,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  responding  to 
congressional  inquiries  on  this  matter, 
is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  OFPP. 

I  hope  that  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations and  thi.s  report  will  be  a 
sound  understanding  as  to  what  is 
reallv  happening  in  DOD  procurement 
activity.  I  am  sure  that  once  we  gain  a 
real  understanding  of  whatever  prob- 
lems and  abuses  have  occurred,  we  can 
take  appropriate  action. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  alone  in  this  prac- 
tice. I  am  quite  sure  that  a  good  many 
other  departments  do  the  same  thing. 
But    the  news  reports  concerning  the 
Department  of  Defense  focus  on  that 
department,  poini   the  finger  at  that 
department,     and     I     feel     that     the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  appropri- 
ate in  the  light  of  these  circumstances. 
I  hope  that  the  managers  can  accept 
my  amendment.  P^  I  say.  I  think  some 
other  departments  are  doing  the  same 
thing:  but  if  we  start  with  this  depart- 
ment  and.   via  my   amendment,   make 
.some  progre.ss,  we  can  perhaps  turn  as 
well  to  some  of  the  other  departments. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
this  amendment.  1  will  not  oppose  it.  I 
learned  Friday  not  to  oppose  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense,  In 
this  instance,  it  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  department  to  have  the 
facts  reviewed  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public. 

It  IS  unforlunat(>  that  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle that  alleged  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  went  on  a  spending  spree 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year-not  being 
critical  at  all  of  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  in  terms  of  his 
desire  to  have  that  reviewed,  if  n  m 
fact  took  place. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  review  will  demonstrate  that  there 
wa-;  not  an  llth-hour  shopping  spree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  con- 
tracts in  the  announcement  that  al- 
leged there  was  a  spending  spree  were 
available  for  another  year.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  announce  them  on  Sep- 
tember 30  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Septem- 
ber 30  because  of  the  expiration  of 
funds.  They  were  announced  for  other 
reasons  at  about  that  lime. 

A  verv  small  percentage  of  the  con- 
tracts were  funded  with  operating  ap- 
propriations which  were  not  available 
after  September  30.  The  largest  single 
contract  was  for  torpedos  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Honeywell,  Inc..  and  that 
was  from  an  appropriation  which  is 
available  until  September  of  1985.  It 


was  not  an  llth-hour  shopping  spree. 
It  was.  in  effect,  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract after  substantial  review . 

A  large  number  of  contract  awards 
represented  a  concern  for  meeting 
.self-imposed  contract  award  deadlines. 
They  were  deadlines  that  were  created 
in  part  by  request  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  responded  to  Sen- 
ator Andrews  and  others  who  had 
written  along  with  Senator  Andrews 
.setting  forth  that  there  had  been 
agreement  to  delay  a  large  number  of 
these  contracts. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  contracts  were 
announced  on  the  day  that  they  were 
announced  after  a  review  period  that 
had  been  .self-imposed. 

I    still    believe   that    we   should   not 
have   put    the   Office   of   Federal   Pro- 
curement   Policy    in    the    position    of 
being   another   agency   to   review    the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  being  re- 
viewed bv  the  Inspector  General  and 
his  staff  and  that  .should  be  .sufficient. 
That  would  be  my  only  objection  to 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  has 
presented    and    since,    as    I    said.    I 
learned  on  Friday  that  that  position  is 
not  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the 
Senate,    it    would   be   my    feeling   that 
this    review    of    the    alleged    shopping 
spree  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia wishes  to  have  done  would  be  in 
the  best  intere.st  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  will  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
the  deputy  majority  leader. 

I  believe  my  friend  from  Maine  has 
something  he  wants  to  say. 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  simply  wish  to  re- 
quest the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  add  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  Cohen)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  comment,s  about  why  I 
think  It  is  all  the  more  imperative  that 
we  try  and  develop  a  uniform  system 
of  procurement  m  this  country 

I  mentioned  last  week  during  the 
Senators  other  amendment  dealing 
with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policv  that  this  Office,  unless  we 
do  something  within  the  next  few 
davs  is  going  to  go  out  of  business.  We 
have  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy. 

The  opposition  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  OFPP  is  coming  from  within 
DOD,  NASA,  and  GSA.  These  three 
major  contracting  agencies  of  this 
Government  that  spend  the  bulk  of 
the  money  oppose  the  restoration  of 
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what  we  call  rcKMhUnry  authority  to 
the  Office  of  I-i'dt  ral  Procurement 
Policy. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  devel- 
op some  sense  of  uniformity,  so  we  do 
not  end  up  with  hurry-up  spending, 
which  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  a  problem  at 
least  since  1921  when  the  first  OMB 
circular  went  out  to  curb  this  wasteful 
spending  practice.  Each  year  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  sends  out  a  little  notice 
saying,  "For  God  s  sake,  do  not  spend 
all  this  money  in  the  last  few  weelcs  of 
the  fiscal  year."  There  has  been  virtu- 
ally no  oversight,  no  review,  and  no 
mechanism  to  see  whether  or  not 
agencies  are  complying. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  really  insist 
on  in  this  Congress  is  that  we  finally 
do  something  about  having  a  uniform 
system  of  procurement  to  the  best  we 
can.  that  we  have  strong  oversight, 
and  that  we  prevent  the  kind  of  activi- 
ties that  occurred  the  last  day  of  this 
past  fiscal  year.  Reauthorizing  the 
OFPP  is  just  one  small  step  in  that 
process.  But  we  should  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  and  if  it  requires  OFPP  to  be 
the  overseeing  unit,  so  be  it. 

This  Congress  should  strongly  en- 
dorse the  reauthorization  of  OFPP 
and  to  do  it  soon,  if  not  this  week  then 
certainly  by  next  week,  and  to  lend 
support  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  ex- 
pression of  support.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  reauthorize  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy.  OFPP, 
and  that  we  do  not  have  long  in  which 
to  do  that.  Time  is  running  out.  We 
expect  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  next 
Friday  I  believe  it  is.  a  week  from  thi.s 
Friday.  I  believe  the  reauthorization  is 
in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill.  I  am 
not  sure  of  where  that  bill  is  going  as 
of  this  moment. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  support. 
I  hope  that  he  will  use  this  vast  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  in  this  area,  and  he 
is  exactly  right.  I  hope  that  we  can 
find  some  way  to  achieve  the  continu 
ation  of  that  Office. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  it  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  Congress  pointing 
the  finger  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  NASA  or  GSA.  in  some  sort  of 
pious  declaration  about  their  spending 
habits.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we. 
too.  contribute  to  the  kind  of  abu-ses 
that  have  taken  place  in  years  past. 
We  delay  the  appropriations  bill  until 
late  in  the  congressional  session.  Many 
of  the.se  agencies  have  not  been  able  to 
make  plans  as  to  how  '.hey  are  going 
to  spend  the  money,  how  much  money 
they  are  going  to  have.  They  delay  in 
letting  the  contracts,  waiting  for  us  to 
act. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  can.  without  some 
fault  ourselves,  point  the  finger  and 
say  it  is  all  their  fault.  It  is  a  complex 
area.  We  have  to  do  away  as  much  as 


we  can  with  sole-source  contracting, 
for  example    We  have  to  put  the  em- 
phasis—I know  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  spoke  on  this  himself— on 
more  competition   in  contracting.   We 
have  to  insist  upon  greater  uniformity. 
We    have    to    insist    that    we   end    this 
process  of  yearend  spending,  hurry-up 
spending:  but  it  is  all  a  part  of  a  larger 
picture  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
handle  on  our  procurement  process.  It 
is  out  of  hand  and  no  one  is  in  control. 
Last    week    the   Senator   from   West 
Virginia  pointed  out  that  we  have  situ- 
ations where  we  are  spending  $1,100 
for  a  26-cent  item,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  the  contracts  are  drawn  and 
the    way    in    which    these    costs    are 
buried  and  have  not  been  discovered. 
It    is    a    very    complex    area,    but    we 
cannot  simply  ignore  it  any  longer.  We 
are  spending  and  wasting  billions  of 
dollars  every  year. 

So  I  simply  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  support  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also 
support  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,      Is 
there  futher  discussion?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  yield  back  any 
time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2508)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  manager.  I  thank  the  rank- 
ing manager. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 SOS 

I  Purpose:   To  reduce   the  amount   of   funds 
available  to  the  Department  of   Defense 
for  consultant  and  related  services  i 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Matting 

LY).  for  himself  Mr.  Pbyor  and.  Mr   Jepsen. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2509 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  10.  line  24,  d.l.te  $17,871,056,000 
and  insert  $17,822,456,000  and. 

On  page  37.  line  17.  delete  $12,323,026,000 
and  Insert  $12,303,026,000  and, 

On  page  11.  line  16.  delete  $6,594,744,000 
and  Insert  $6,583,344,000  and. 

On  page  8,  hne  17,  delete  $22,266,908,000 
and  insert  $22,246,908,000 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  offer  will 
reduce  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  consultants  and 
related  services  by  $100  million.  This 
cut  is  in  addition  to  the  $148  million 
reduction  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Thus.  I  am 
urging  a  $248  million  reduction  from 
the  budget  request  of  $1,423  billion  for 
these  purposes. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment  to  read  the  committee  report 
language  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's expenditures  for  consultant 
services.  The  report  notes  that  the 
committee  last  year  recommended  a 
$200  million  reduction  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  request  for  these  .services. 

However,  the  current  reported  level 
for  fiscal  year  1983  indicate  that  these 
expenditures  decreased  by  only  $59 
million.  Not  only  were  clear  congres- 
sional instructions  ignored,  but  one 
must  also  ask  from  what  accounts 
DOD  drew  the  $140  million  in  excess 
consultant  funds. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  pursuing  this  matter, 
and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member.  They  have  recognized  a  clear 
need  to  gain  control  of  these  expendi- 
tures. They  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  work  that  the  subcommittee  has 
done  over  the  past  several  years. 

During  the  recent  Appropriations 
Committee  markup  of  this  bill.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Verne  Orr  sent  a 
letter  to  the  committee  members  tell- 
ing us  that  things  were  in  good  hands 
on  the  matter  of  the  tactical  fighter 
engine  procurement  debate  and  that 
he  had  250  consultants  working  on  it. 
Clearly.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is 
a  good  example  of  why  I  believe  we 
should  say.    enough  is  enough.  " 

These  reductions  are  not  directed  at 
the  most  important  area  of  consulting 
expertise:  engineering  technical  ser^- 
ices.  These  contracts  provide  the 
mechanism  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  contractors  and  de- 
fense personnel  about  the  installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  new 
and  complex  systems  and  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  continuing 
effort  by  myself  and  Senator  Pryor  of 
Arkansas  and  others  to  try  to  con- 
strain the  growth  of  consultant  studies 
and  fees  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  $248  million  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  money  and  it  is  a  lot  of  money, 
these  cuts  will  not  cut  into  DOD 
muscle.  This  is  one  way  to  get  the  at- 
tention  of   DOD   and   make  sure   the 


taxpayers'    money    i.-^    .spent    correctly. 
Beginninsj  with  the  reduction  by  the 
Subcommittee    on    Defense,    approved 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions   with  the  Mattingly  amendment 
further   reducing   these   fees   by   some 
$33  million  at  that  time,  and  with  this 
additional    amendment    reducing    con- 
•^ultant  fees  bv  $100  million.  I  think  we 
will  achieve  .some  of  the  goals  toward 
which  we  have  been  striving  and  brint' 
some  .sanitv  back  into  consultant  con- 
tracts   and    studies,    I    urge    my    col- 
leagues   to    support    this    amendment 
and    a-sk    the    distinguished    chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  if  they 
are    prepared    to    accept    this    amend- 
ment ^         ,      ,       , 
Mr      STEVENS.     Mr.     President.     I 
think   It   IS   important   to  read  to  the 
Senate   the    portion   of    our   report    to 
which   the   Senator   from   Georgia   re- 
ferred.   It    appears   on   page   39.    It    is 
short.  It  reads  as  follows; 

The  budget  request  includes 

«1  423  000.000  for  studies,  analyses,  and  con 
mitlns  CO«U.  an  IllcreMe  of  over  17  percent 
from  the  current  reported  rate  of  spending 
for  such  services.  The  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
nupst  of  $1,273,000,000  was  reduced  in  the 
appropr'auon  act  by  nearly  $200,000,000. 
vet  the  current  reported  level  of  .spending 
"for  these  fi.scal  year  1983  costi,  exceeds 
$1  214  000  000.  The  Committee  i.s  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reductions  .specifi^ 
callv  directed  by  Congress  were  ignored 
since  actual  spending  declined  less  than 
$60  000  000  below  the  budgeted  rate.  Fur- 
thermore, it  IS  implied  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  decreased  other  programs  unre 
lated  to  contract  services  costs  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  total  directed  reduction 

Mr  President,  it  is  for  that  rea-son 
that  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  We 
have  cut  $148  million  from  the  budget 
request  This  amendment  will  cut  an- 
other $100  million.  If  the  Department 
wishes  funds  m  excess  of  that  amount. 
It  must  reprogram  them.  If  it  does  not 
reprogram  them  this  year,  we  will 
fence  cofisultmg  appropriations  so 
nghtlv  next  vear  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  be  used  without   reprogrammg 

again.  „, 

I    hope    thev    get    the    message.    Itie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  designed  to  send  that   mes.sage. 
We  do  not  want  to  .see  consulting  costs 
grow  at  a  rate  which  far  exceeds  the 
overall  growth  rate  of  the  Deparlincni 
of    Defense.    There    is    increasing    evi 
dence   that   many   of  those  coiisultmg 
contracts   are   with   people   who   have 
just  left  the  Department.  I  think  cost 
escalation    of    these    consulting    con- 
tracts IS  .something  that  is  going  to  un- 
dermine the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can  public   m  our  system  and   m  the 
whole  concept   that   we   are  trying   to 
support    now    of   modernizing   our   de- 
fense forces.  .,,.,, 
So  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  be  adopted. 
I   hope  mv  colleague  from  Mi.ssLssippi 
will  join  with  me.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  contest  over  these  fig- 
ures I  heartily  approve  the  purpose  o! 
It  and  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  done  about  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
fields  where  something  can  be  done. 
Of  course,  if  you  cut.  you  make  the 
finger  bleed,  why  you  can  supply 
monev  that  is  absolutely  needed  froin 
other' sources.  So  1  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  of 
anvone  over  here  that  is  opposed  to  it, 
Mr,  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  m  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obiection'^  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered, 

Mr  MATTINGLY,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sLssippi  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  their  help  in  this  2-year  and  10- 
month  .struggle  that  we  have  had  for 
reduction  of  studies  m  consultant  lees 
m  the  Federal  Government.  We  see 
that  .something  can  be  done  if  you  are 
persi.stent.  In  the  past,  people  may 
have  thought.  Well,  m.aybe  we  ought 
to  give  up  since  we  have  been  turned 
back  so  many  times  in  trying  to  con- 
trol the.se  unnecessary  expenditures. 
but  adoption  of  this  amendment  dem- 
onstrates that  you  can  succeed  if  you 
are  persistent, 

I  think  the  taxpayers  should  be 
genuinelv  pleased  over  this.  It  is  going 
to  be  one  time  that,  when  it  goes  to  a 
conference,  it  will  not  be  disposed  of. 
becatise  the  House  has  also  approved 
similar  reductions.  So  the  taxpayer 
will  succeed  on  this  as  well.  I  thank 
the  Chair, 

STfDIES.  ANALYSIS,  AND  CONSCLTINC  COSTS 

Mr  PRYOR,  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defen.se.  zs  well  as  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  for 
their  inclusion  of  language  in  this  bill 
(o  reduce  appropriations  for  sliJdies^ 
analvsis,  and  consulting  costs  at  DOU 
by  $148  million.  I  am  encouraged  by 
these  actions. 

I  support  the  amendment  by.  and 
want  to  specifically  acknowledge  the 
work  of.  mv  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia.  Senator  Mattingly. 
whose  efforts  to  cut  waste  from 
agencv  budgets  for  these  services  have 
been  'significant.  His  willingness  to 
work  m  a  bipartisan  manner  to  reduce 
expenditures  of  questionable  necessity 
and  appropriateness  is  most  hearten- 
ing. 

Mr  President.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's use  of  consultants.  Time  and 
time  again,  in  my  own  investigations 
which  I  pursued  as  a  member  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and 
in  General  Accounting  Office  investi- 
gations which  I  requested,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  taxpayer  dollars 
are  being  wasted  or  inappropriately 
spent  for  the  procurement  of  such 
services    These  problems  are  particu- 


,arlv  acute  at   DOD,  where  problems 
GAO  found  in  1981  included: 

Sufficient  In-house  capability  to  per- 
form contracted  services: 

A  lack  of  competition  with  the 
aw  ard  of  sole-source  contracts: 

Disproportionate  levels  of  last  quar- 
ter and  even  last  day  contract  awards: 
The  award  of  contracts  for  unsolic- 
ited proposals:  and 

The  award  of  contracts  to  contrac- 
tors with  former  DOD  employees  on 
the  payroll- 

Mr  President,  the  list  goes  on.  What 
is  dramatically  and  disturbingly  clear 
is  that  the  costs  to  taxpayers  of  these 
contracts  in  many  cases  are  enormous- 
ly excessive. 

'  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  committee  report  which  ac- 
companies this  bill.  On  page  39.  under 
■  Consultants  Studies,  and  Analyses," 
the  committee  report  says; 

The       fiscal       year       1983       request      of 
$1  273  000  000  was  reduced  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  bv  nearly  $200,000,000.  yet  the  cur- 
rent  reported   level   of   spending   for   these 
fiscal  vear  1983  costs  exceeds  $1,214,000,000, 
The  Committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reductions  specifically  directed  by 
Congress  were  ignored  since  actual  spending 
declined    less    than    $60,000,000    below    the 
budgeted   rate.   Furthermore,   it   is   implied 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  decreased 
other  programs  unrelated  to  contract  serv- 
ices costs  in  order  to  accommodate  the  total 
directed    reduction.    The    descriptive    term 
■nonprogrammatic        reductions.'        which 
seems   to   have   crept   into   DOD  budgeting 
vernacular,  appears  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  practical 
application.    More    importantly,    it    appears 
that  other  programs  have  been  reduced  to 
cover  such  questionable  projects  as  an  Air 
Force  contract  study  to  develop  a  rationale 
to  overturn  the  consumable  item  consolida- 
tion  program   specifically   directed   by   the 
Secretarv  of  Defense,  Such  efforts  do  not 
appear  to  be  driven  by  readiness  consider- 
ations, 

Mr    President,  this  is  very  di.sturb- 
mg    In  1983.  DOD  apparently  decided 
that  it  has  no  mandate  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  Congress,  This  is  un- 
acceptable   and    intolerable.    Reform 
and  agencv  compliance  are  necessary 
governmentwide.  and  DOD  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  I  have  heard  the 
weak  excuse  too  many  times,  that  to 
put     anv     constraints    on    DOD.    no 
matter  how  small  or  justified,  threat- 
ens our  national  security.  On  the  con- 
trary to  force  DOD  to  utilize  its  funds 
in  an  efficient,  competitive,  ana  appro- 
priate   manner    can    do    nothing    but 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  That 
is   my    desire   and   the    desire   of   the 
American  taxpayers. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Do 
Senators  wish  to  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I   yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr   MATTINGLY.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  do. 
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The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aurft-int!  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattinglyi. 

The  amendment  (No.  2509)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  roron.suier  the  vote  by  which 
the  ameruinit'nt  wrus  agreed  to. 

Mr  MATTINGLY  I  move  to  lay 
that  motu)ii  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2S10 

(Purpose:  To  specify  additional  matters  to 
be  included  in  the  1984  report  on  the  test 
proKram  providing  for  the  payment  of 
price  differentials  to  relieve  economic  dis 
locations  under  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense) 
Mr    QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amt'uciment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quaylei. 

for  himself.  Mr  Levin.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr 

Byro   proposes   an   amendment    numbered 

2510. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  88,  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  799A.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1109(bi  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au 
thorization  Act.  1983  ( 10  U.S.C.  2392  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  not  later  than  April 
15.  1984,  shall  include- 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  test  program; 

"iB)  statistics  and  other  information  on 
all  contract.s  that  were  awarded  in  each 
Slate  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  on 
which  a  price  differential  was  paid  to  a  firm 
located  in  a  Labor  Surplus  Area  and  that 
were  awarded  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  to 
firms  in  L^bor  Surplus  Areas  (including  the 
amount  of  any  price  differential  paid  and 
the  estimated  number  of  full-time  employ- 
ees added  or  lost  as  a  result  of  such  con 
tracts ). 

■■(C)  information,  to  the  extent  available, 
on  amounts  saved  or  additional  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  previous  fiscal  year  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  the 
medicaid  program  (under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act),  the  food  stamp  pro 
gram  (under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 >. 
and  other  Federal  assistance  programs 
based  on  need,  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  program  provided  for  in  this  section: 

■(D)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  firms,  from  both  in  and  out- 
side Labor  Surplus  Areas,  bidding  on  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  contracts  in  any 
fiscal  year  increased  or  decreased  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year: 

(E>  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  section  has 
increased  or  decreased  the  competitiveness 
in   Defense   Logistics   Agency   procurement 


operations,  including  information  on  any 
dollar  .savings  resulting  from  any  increased 
competitiveness  or  any  additional  dollar  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  decreased  com- 
petitivene.ss;  and 

■(F)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  promoting 
the  program  provided  for  m  this  section 
through  mailings,  seminars,  outreach  ef- 
forts, and  media  advertising. 
The  Defense  Legist ic-s  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish such  reporting  standards  and  require- 
ments as  are  nece.ssary  to  assure  that  the 
statistics  and  other  information  included  in 
the  report  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies  are  complete  and  accurate.". 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the  minori- 
ty leader.  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amend 
ment  to  amplify  on  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  already  done 
concerning  the  test  program  in  regard 
to  the  Maybank  amendment.  As  this 
body  well  knows,  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  the  designation 
of  contracts  in  labor  surplus  areas,  has 
been  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time- 
since  1954. 

In  1952.  the  Defense  manpower 
policy  No.  4  (DMP-4).  was  adopted 
making  it  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  target  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  to  firms  in  high  un- 
employment areas. 

The  Maybank  amendment,  which 
was  added  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bill  in  1954  and  renewed  each 
year  thereafter,  exempted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  it.s  provisions  by 
prohibiting  it  from  paying  any  price 
differential  on  contracts.  Thus,  the 
Maybank  amendment  basically  ren- 
dered DMP-4  meaningle,s.s. 

In  1977,  efforts  were  started  to  en- 
force DMP  4.  Beginning  with  amend- 
ments to  the  1981  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  and  continuing  with  related 
amendments  until  this  year,  there  has 
been  success  in  instituting  a  program 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  al- 
lowing a  small  price  differential  to 
firms  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
to  incrense  their  competitiveness. 

We  h.. ve  in  the  last  few  years  gone 
beyond  that  prohibition  and.  in  cer- 
tain cases,  permitted  a  2.2  percent 
price  differential  in  bids  submitted  by 
firms  in  labor  surplus  areas  amounting 
to  up  to  $4  billion  worth  of  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  contracts.  The 
Defen.se  authorization  bill,  as  reported 
out  of  conference  and  passed  this 
summer,  will  continue  the  test  pro 
gram  through  fiscal  year  1984  The 
current  provision  also  continues  the 
requirement  for  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  program  test  results.  We 
have  put  the  Pentagon  on  the  same 
footing,  essentially,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  procurement 
policies    applicable    to    labor    surplus 


areas   and    does    m    f;i(  i    have   special 
con.sideration.s 

My  amcrKinitiit,  Mr  President,  is  de- 
signed to  asrcrtaiD  t^lrl)u^;h  more  com 
plete  and  accurate  reporting  .some  of 
the  facts  that  we  really  need  :so  that 
we  can  make  a  dttermuiation  on 
whether  the  Miiybiink  amendment 
should  or  should  not  he  part  of  the 
annual  defense  appropriations  bill. 

During  consideration  of  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  in  the  Senate  this 
summer,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Senator  Tower  on  my  behalf  which 
expanded  and  clarified  the  informa 
tion  which  must  be  included  in  the 
report  which  the  President  is  already 
required  by  law  to  submit.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  but  unfortunately,  the  amend- 
ment was  dropped  in  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  that  the  new  re- 
quirements were  considered  unduly 
onerous  and  the  existing  reports  were 
considered  adequate 

I  feel  the  language  in  m.\  amend- 
ment last  summer  and  the  amendment 
I  offer  today  is  important  because  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  reports  have 
been  found  to  be  very  inaccurate  and 
inconsistent.  Let  me  describe  some  of 
the  problems. 

There  is  no  verification  of  actual 
jobs  lost.  DLA  only  verifies  the 
number  of  jobs  created  that  a  firm  re- 
ports, not  the  jobs  lost.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reported 
number  of  jobs  lost  are  accurate  with- 
out verification  by  DLA.  The  reporting 
system  does  not  record  the  number  of 
jobs  that  are  maintained  by  a  con- 
tract. The  jobs  that  are  maintained  be- 
cause of  a  contract  have  just  as  much 
impact,  if  not  more,  on  an  economical- 
ly distressed  area  as  do  the  jobs  added. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  76  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  awarded  to  firms 
in  labor  surplus  areas  through  the  use 
of  a  price  differential  did  not  list  any 
employment  gain. 

I  come  to  this  issue  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Maybank  prohibi- 
tion should  not  apply,  but  1  think  that 
the  facts  and  the  statistics  that  we 
have  are  certainly  inconclusive. 

The  report  I  have  referred  to  is  the 
report  of  the  test  on  the  modifications 
to  the  Maybank  amendment  for  fi.scal 
years  1981  through  fi.scal  year  1983— 
February  1981  through  December 
1982.  I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of 
examples  from  the  report  that  must 
make  one  wonder  about  the  accuracy 
and  validity  of  the  reporting. 

On  page  389.  the  report  indicates 
that  a  contract  that  was  awarded  in 
the  Bronx  for  a  total  of  $102,660 
added  14  employees.  The  urisuccessful 
evaluated  bid  price  was  $102,494,  a  dif- 
ference of  a  little  over  $200.  Yet  the 
report  states  that  the  unsuccessful 
bidder  lost  30  employees. 

That  is  more  than  double.  That 
simply    does    not    make   sense.    That 


cannot  be.  In  fact,  a  $200  differential 
tran-slates  into  15  jobs  lost.  Something; 
i.s  wron^;,  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing; about  tlic  two  busine.s.scs  m- 
\ol\ed.  but  I  would  really  question 
those  statistics. 

To  understand  the  problem  my 
amendment  seeks  to  address,  you  only 
have  to  look  at  another  example  along 
tlie  same  lines.  Mr.  Pr(\sident,  on  pa^'c 
404  of  the  report.  This  one  happened 
to  be  a  contract  awarded  in  Brooklyn 
lor  $17,496  The  employees  added  by 
the  .successful  bidder  were  21.  The  un- 
succe.ssful  bid  wa.s  $17,280,  and  yet  the 
report  claims  that  76  employees  lost 
their  jobs.  This  just  sounds  like  magic. 
How  can  a  contract  with  a  differential 
of  $210  or  thereabouts  translate  into 
the  loss  of  55  jobs?  The  report  just  is 
not  accurate. 

Although  DIJ^  is  aware  that  then 
are  reporting  problems.  I  believe  that 
becau.se  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  this  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  require  reporting  standards 
which  insure  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  program. 

Therefore.  I  am  again  offering  this 
amendment.  My  amendment  requires 
that  the  report  include: 

An  asse-ssment  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  test  program. 

Statistics  and  other  information  on 
all  contracts  that  were  awarded  in 
each  State  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  on  which  a  price  differential  was 
tjaid  to  a  firm  located  m  a  labor  sur 
plus  area  and  that  were  awarded 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bidding  to  firms  in 
labor  surplus  areas. 

Information  on  amounts  saved  or  ad- 
ditional amounts  expended  in  the  pre 
vious  fiscal  year  under  the  unemploy 
ment  compensation  programs.  Federal 
medical  programs,  the  food  stamp  pro 
gram,    and    other    Federal    assistance 
programs  based  on  need,  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  firms,  from  both  in  and 
outside  labor  surplus  areas,  bidding  on 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  contracts  in 
any  fiscal  year  increased  or  decreased 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year 

Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  has  increased  or  de- 
creased competitiveness  in  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  procurement  oper- 
ations, including  information  on  any 
dollar  savings  resulting  from  any  in- 
creased competitiveness  or  any  addi- 
tional dollar  expenditures  resulting 
from  decreased  competitiveness. 

Information  on  how  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  promoting  the  program 
through  mailings,  seminars,  outreach 
efforts,  and  media  advertising. 

The  way  in  which  the  existing 
r.porl  was  compiled  suggests  that  it  is 
exceedingly  misleading  or  there  are 
facts  not  being  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  whole  report,  in  my  judgment,  is 


suspect  and  needs  to  be  substantially 
improvt^d.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Prt\sident,  I  have  discus.sed  my 
amendment  with  the  ranking  member 
and  others,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  non- 
controversial  and  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield:-' 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  is  a  cospon.sor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
happv  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Almost  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  there  have  been  two  'birds'  in 
the  Senate.  There  are  still  two  "birds" 
m  the  Senate.  One  is  a  "Quayle"  and 
the  other  is  a  "Byrd." 

I  compliment  the  Senator  strongly 
and  I  do  hope  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  1  thank  the  Senator.  I 
might  say  I  am  a  proud  member  of  the 
"bird  caucus." 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept   it.   It   will  re- 
quire   another    study.    One    of    these 
days.  I  am  going  to  reach  that  point 
where  even  the  suggestion  of  another 
study  and  financing  another  study  will 
lead  me  to  oppo.se  any  further  amend 
ments  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  funds  for  studies.  But  I  have 
not  reached  that  level  of  opposition  to 
any  amendment  yet.  I  think  this  one 
may  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  over- 
all defense  program,  because  of  the  re- 
sults 1  believe  it  will  produce. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  support  the  amendment. 
As  far  as  I  know,  all  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  after  the  last  amendment, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  not 
have  money  enough  to  hire  consult- 
ants to  make  this  study.  Perhaps  those 
who  are  on  duty  full  time  will  have  to 
make  the  study.  That  might  be  a  bene- 
ficial result. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

THK  MAVH^NK  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREA  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
stronglv  support  and  am  a  cospon.sor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
QuAYLE  to  require  a  more  'horough 
and  complete  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  on  the  labor  surplus 
area  program  under  the  Maybank 
amendment. 

The  Mavbank  amendment  was  first 
added  as  a  rider  to  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  in  1952,  prohibiting  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  comply- 
ing with  an  executive  order  to  target  a 
percentage  of  Government  procure- 
ment contracts  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. The  labor  surplus  area  pro- 
gram, established  m  1980.  presently 
sets  aside  $4  billion  annually  in  non- 


.strategic  purchases  of  the  Defense  Lo- 
gisti(^  Agency  to  firms  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  As  cochairman  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  program  has  been  suc- 
c(-ssful  m  strengthening  the  defense 
indu.strial  base,  preserving  and  creat- 
ing jobs,  and  promoting  economic  re- 
covery. The  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
has  recently  issued  a  report  which 
claims  the  program  has  resulted  m  a 
net  loss  of  jobs.  The  data  used  by  the 
Agency  contain  numerous  inaccura- 
cies, which  even  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  as  major  flaws. 

In  the  first  time  period  evaluated  by 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Febru- 
ary 1981— September  1981.  unsuccess- 
ful bidders  claimed  inaccurate  and  un- 
substantiated job  losses.  Inconsisten- 
cies similar  to  those  in  the  first  report 
are  m  the  second. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
QuAYLE  should  insure  a  more  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  program  by  the 
Department  and  allow  the  Congress  to 
make  an  objective  evaluation  of  its 
impact.  In  particular,  it  will  require 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  estab- 
lish whatever  standards  and  reporting 
requirements  are  necessary  lo  obtain 
complete  and  accurate  data. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  QUAYLE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment     (No.     2510)     was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  251  1 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  for  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  program  from  being  used  for  any 
other  purpo.se) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrd)   proposes  an   amendment   numbered 
2511. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment   be   dispensed 

*The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On    page   88.    between    lines    16    and    17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  799A.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Tech- 
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noluKN    HfimbtT   pronrarn   may   be  obligated 

or  fxpcp.ilfd  for  any  other  purpose 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  managers  of  the  bill  I  be- 
lieve we  are  making  good  progress 
today 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Stealth  bomber 
program  It  is  the  same  subject  matter 
that  I  wa-s  surre.ssful  in  getting  into 
the  authorizatinn  hill  earlier. 

It  pr<jhibius  aii>  «!  r  he  money  in  this 
Appropriations  rnea-sure  earmarked 
for  the  Stealth  bomber  to  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  Stealth  program.  I  believe,  is  pro- 
gres-sing  .satisfactorily  and  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  American  advanced 
technology  It  is  a  \ery  highly  classi- 
fied program  by  virtue  of  the  restric- 
tions on  uiformation  concerning  it, 
there  is  no  visible  national  constituen- 
cy to  protect  it.  In  the  next  few  years. 
therefore,  if  cost  overruns  or  funding 
crunches  occur  in  other  American 
hardware  programs,  there  may  well  be 
a  growing  temptation  to  raid  the 
Stealth  account.  There  may  be  at- 
tempt.s  tn  reprogram  the  Stealth 
money  fur  any  niinit)er  of  other  sys- 
tems 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  diversion  of  funds  for  this 
crucial  program. 

One  ol  the  major  advantages  we 
tiave  !i\er  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the 
area  of  our  high  technology.  We  dare 
not  permit  this  ad\antage  to  lag. 

IrLstead.  I  think  eaih.  person  who  is 
convicted  of  espionage  against  this 
country  of  ours  ouK'ii!  'o  be  shot.  I 
think  we  ought  to  deal  with  them  as 
the  Soviet.s  deal  with  some  of  their 
own  ptople  1  understand,  for  exam- 
ple, they  e\r(  uted  some  (jf  the  persons 
who  were  at  l.uilt  in  allowing  a 
Korean  plane  to  tly  1. 000  miles  west- 
ward in  Soviet  air  space  some  2  years 
ago.  The  Soviet.s  finally  learned  about 
this.  The  Korean  pilot  was  flying  west 
when  he  should  have  been  flying  east. 
The  Soviets  forced  his  plane  down  on 
a  frozen  lake  and  one  or  two  persons 
were  killed  I  am  told,  though  I  do  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  they  execut- 
ed the  Sen  let  military  personnel  who 
were  found  to  be  at  fault. 

I  am  not  jesting  at  all  when  I  say 
ftia!  when  I  read  about  and  hear 
about  mdiMduals  who  are  selling 
American  military  secrets  concerning 
our  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
Bulgaria,  or  any  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations.  I  would  like  to  see  us  put 
some  real  teeth  into  the  penalty.  I  am 
not  sure  the  court  would  sustain  such 
a  proposal,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  .some  persons  in  this 
country  sell  or  give  away  secrets  that 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated technology  and  get  off 
with  not  too  heavy  a  penalty. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point  just 
now. 


It  is  important  to  keep  Stealth  on 
track,  to  keep  it  fully  funded,  to  bring 
the  technology  to  maturity  as  aggres- 
sively af  possible. 

The  Nation  needs  a  new  interconti- 
nental strategic  bomber,  one  which  is 
versatile  and  capable  of  performing  a 
full  range  of  missions.  The  combina- 
tion of  new  technologies  being  incor- 
porated into  Stealth  will  permit  that 
aircraft  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace 
well  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century. 
In  effect,  the  technology  renders  obso- 
lete a  Soviet  air  defense  network 
worth  billions  of  dollars.  I  suppose- 
certainly,  many,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  funding  levels  of  the  Stealth 
program  are  highly  classified.  The 
progress  of  the  technology  is  highly 
classified.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
today  is  that  the  technology  repre- 
sents the  best  of  U.S.  technology  and 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  When  the 
program  reaches  fruition.  I  am  sure 
that  our  efforts  today  to  protect  its  de- 
velopment, to  keep  it  on  track,  will  be 
rewarded. 

Many  Senators.  Mr.  President,  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  that 
there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  range 
of  weapons  systems  being  procured 
with  the  dollars  available  over  the 
next  several  years.  If.  as  is  feared, 
those  dollars  become  thinly  stretched 
among  the  many  competing  programs, 
there  will  be  great  temptation  to  slow 
down  the  development  of  many  of 
these  systems. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  serve 
notice  that  such  stretchouts,  such  waf- 
fling, will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  area 
of  Stealth  technology.  We  will  not 
permit  any  of  the  money  dedicated  to 
this  program  to  be  diverted  to  com- 
petitor weapons  systems.  Nor  do  we 
expect  anything  less  than  the  full 
funding  of  the  program,  consistent 
with  prudent  management  practices— 
from  now  through  the  initial  operat- 
ing capability  (IOC)  and  finally  until 
the  full  operating  capability  (POC)  of 
Stealth  is  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment.  I  should  be  happy  to 
hear  the  comments  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  good  friend  to  sec- 
tion 767  of  the  bill,  on  page  67.  which 
says; 

Sec  767.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Ihi.s  Act  for  strategic  program;-,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  funds  (or  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program  at  a 
level  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  pro\ided 
by  the  committee  of  conference  on  this  Act 
in  order  to  maintain  priority  emphasis  on 
this  program 

We  put  that  in  the  bill  because  of 
the  discussion  we  had  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  2 
years  ago.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  oeei, 
pursued  in  the  authorization  bill  this 
year  and  it  is  already  contained  in  our 


bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  of 
our  complete  commitment  to  the  ATB. 
or  Stealth,  approach.  We  are  pursuing 
the  R&D  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
aware  of  the  language  of  the  bill.  I 
thought  it  well  at  least  to  establish 
legislative  history  that  would  leave  no 
question  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  satisfied  with  what  the 
manager  has  just  said. 

There  being  no  doubt.  I  feel  that  the 
legislative  history  has  been  helped  and 
this,  in  turn,  will  make  it  indubitably 
clear  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  program  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  program  not  be 
abated  in  any  way  in  order  to  advance 
other  programs. 

With  that  assurance.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2511)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  series  of  amendments  that  are 
left.  I  do  hope  Senators  will  come  to 
the  floor  and  pursue  those  amend- 
ments. We  are  scheduled  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  MX  at  2:45  p.m.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  to  take  up  any  of  these 
amendments  that  require  a  half-hour 
or  less.  I  do  hope  Senators  will  present 
their  amendments  to  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JAPANESE  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
assist  the  managers  by  offering  my 
amendment— I  believe  this  is  my 
fourth  and  last  amendment  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  agreement.  We  are 
making  good  progress  on  the  measure. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  amend- 
ments that  can  be  developed  and  dis- 
posed of  during  the  time  when,  other- 
wise, the  situation  may  be  lagging, 
perform  a  duty  in  helping  the  manag- 
ers to  have  something  to  work  with. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  25  13 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  in 
a  moment  send  to  the  desk  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  dealing  with  a 
problem  that,  according  to  Ambassa- 
dor William  Brock,  will  cost  the 
United  States  $5  billion  in  lost  trade 
revenues.  I  refer  to  the  Japanese  deci- 
sion to  stall  on  implementation  of  rea- 
sonable rules  for  import  inspection. 
The  Japanese  Government  had  agreed 
in  May  of  this  year  to  revise  16  laws 
which  are  nontariff  barriers  to  fair 
trade.  But  a  recent  Slate  Department 


report  reveals  that  Japanese  Labor 
Minlstrv  officials  say  it  will  take 
years"  to  resolve  differences  concern- 
inn  product  inspection  standards. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  describing  this  prob- 
lem, dated  October  20.  1983.  entitled 
Japans  Bureaucrats  Stalling  on 
Rules  to  Ease  Imports.  U.S.  Officials 
Contend  ■■  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my    remarks,    not    in    the    middle    of 

them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  BYRD  I  thank  the  Chair 
As  the  article  points  out.  the  Japa 
nese  have  no  difficulty  getting  their 
products  accepted  for  the  U.S.  market. 
This  is  another  case  in  which  the  open 
trade  policy  that  we  practice  has  put 
us  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  We 
bend  over  backward  to  permit  foreign 
companies  to  sell  their  goods  to  Ameri- 
can customers  while  artificial  barriers 
of  every  kind  keep  our  goods  out  of 
foreign  markets.  This  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  took 
3'-  years  of  negotiation  before  Japa- 
nese officials  agreed  to  allow  the 
import  of  baseball  bats  made  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  unsafe.  The  Trade  Repre- 
sentatives office  reports  that,  just  re- 
cently, the  Japanese  Government  de- 
cided to  allow  those  American-made 
bats  into  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  needs  to  be 
hit  with  a  baseball  bat  before  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  fair  trade  is 
better  than  so-called  free  trade.  The 
great  Jewish  theologian,  Hillel.  said. 
Tf  I  am  not  for  me,  then  who  will  be 
for  me?" 

Well.  I  am  for  a  policy  that  permits 
U.S.  companies  to  compete  with  their 
Japanese  counterparts  on  a  fair  basis. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  more 
than  $16  billion  last  year,  and  already 
exceeded  $10  billion  in  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  every 
$1  billion  decline  in  exports  results  in 
the  loss  of  25.000  American  jobs. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  American 
people  should  accept  this  deficit  as  an 
economic  fact  of  life. 

So  here  is  a  case  in  which  we  have 
negotiated  for  reasonable  treatment 
and  our  trade  partner  is  dragging  its 
feet  I  appreciate  that  every  sovereign 
country  has  the  right  to  protect  its 
people  with  reasonable  product  stand- 
ards. But  the  Japanese  Government 
has  agreed  to  remove  these  unreason- 
able requirements  which  keep  Ameri- 
can products  from  competing  with 
Japanese  goods.  The  resolution  I  offer 
is  intended  to  remind  our  colleagues  in 
the  Japanese  Government  that  we 
expect  them  to  move  expeditiously. 


I  would  add  that  I  have  written  to 
President  Reagan  to  request  that  he 
address  this  matter  in  his  upcoming 
discussions  with  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasonc.  I  believe  we  will 
stren^;then  the  President's  hand  in 
this  respect  if  we  send  a  clear  message 
by  our  action  on  this  resolution  I  am 
sure  that  Ambassador  Brock  of  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative will  welcome  this  sign  of  support 
in  his  ongoing  negotiations  to  achieve 
fair  treatment  for  American-made 
goods. 

Now.  what  does  the  resolution  pro- 
vide? It  savs  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should: 
First,  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
assure  that  Japan  applies  product 
standards,  testing  requirements,  and 
other  regulatory  practices  in  a  manner 
which  treats  products  of  the  United 
States  exported  to  Japan  in  a  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  way. 

It  savs,  second,  that  the  President 
should"    urge     Japan     to     undertake 
prompt    action    to    assure    compliance 
with  all  agreements  and  understand- 
ings between   the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  reduce  nontariff  barriers  to 
the    importation    of    products    of    the 
United   States   into  Japan,   and   that. 
third,  the  President  submit  a  report  to 
the   Senate   on   the   results   of   discus- 
sions held  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  the  purpose  of  which  were 
to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  nontariff 
barriers  to  the   importation  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  into  Japan 
and  include  in  .such  report:  the  Presi- 
dent s  determination  of  whether  suffi- 
cient progre.ss  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing such  barriers,  and  if  the  President 
determines   that    inadequate   progress 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  re- 
duction   of   such    barriers,    the    Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  any  legis- 
lative action  that  would  likely  result  in 
a  reduction  of  such  barriers. 

I  now  send  my  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia 
(Mr.   Byrd)   proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2512. 

Mr     BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the    amendment    be    dispensed 
with   I  have  already  stated  its  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following:  .    ,„„, 

Sec  -  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  tnai 
the  President  should  take  certain  actions  Kd 
reduce  nontariff  barriers  to  the  export  ol 
products  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
agreed  that  Japan  shall  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  product  standards,  testing  re- 
quirements, and  other  regulatory  practices 


.n  order  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
products  of  the  United  States  Into  Japan: 

Since  the  reduction  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  products  con- 
forms with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  and  recognized  principles  of 
free  and  fair  trade:  and 

Since  the  United  States  has  sought  to  es- 
tablish with  its  foreign  trading  partners  a 
policy  that  product  standards,  testing  re- 
quirements, and  other  regulatory  practices 
not  be  imposed  as  artificial  barriers  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  products;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it  declared. 

That  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should— 

(1)  take  all  practicable  steps  to  assure  that 
Japan  applies  product  standards,  testing  re- 
quirements, and  other  regulatory  practices 
in  a  manner  which  treats  products  of  the 
United  States  exported  to  Japan  in  a  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  manner: 

(2)  urge  Japan  to  undertake  prompt 
action  to  assure  compliance  with  all  agree- 
ments and  understandings  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  reduce  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  importation  of  products  of 
the  United  States  into  Japan:  and 

(3)  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
results  of  discussions  held  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  the  purpose  of 
which  were  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the 
nontariff  barriers  to  the  importation  of 
products  of  the  United  States  into  Japan 
and  include  in  such  report  — 

(A)  the  Presidents  determination  of 
whether  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  such  barriers;  and 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  inad- 
equate progress  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  such  barriers,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  any  legislative 
action  that  would  likely  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  barriers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct,  of  course,  in  the 
timeliness  of  this  amendment  because 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
leaves  tomorrow  to  travel  to  the  Far 
East  and.  among  other  things,  to  be  in- 
volved in  trade  negotiations  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  will  stop  in  my  home  State, 
in  my  hometown,  on  the  way  to  Japan. 
It  appears  more  and  more  like  I  am 
going  to  be  sitting  here  when  he  is  in 
my  hometown.  That  is  not  a  very  nice 
thought;  we  do  not  get  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Anchorage 
that  often. 

But  I  think  that  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  offered  is 
exceedingly  timely.  Since  it  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  it  states  a  re- 
affirmation of  past  positions  enunci- 
ated both  bv  the  Congress  and  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  we  see  no 
reason  not  to  accept  the  amendment. 

May  I  ask.  did  the  Senator  put  this 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  Ambas- 
sador Brock's  m  the  Record'.' 

Mr  BYRD.  Yes.  I  had  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.  If  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  would  like 
to  insert  it.  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  just  wanU-d  to 
make    sure    it    was    there,    because    it 
states  the  same  position  and  has  the 
same  momentum  behind  it  as  the  Sen 
ator's  sense  oft  he-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  request 
that  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  be 
vitiated,  and  I  would  like  to  suKgest 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
who  carries  a  much  heavier  load  than 
I  do  in  this  bill,  be  allowed  to  insert 
that  article  into  the  Record  at  what- 
ever point  he  wishes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.   I  am  perfectly  will 
ing  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  request  of  both  of  us.   I  have  no 
problem  with  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  20. 
19831 
Japan's  Bureaucrats  Stalling  on  Rules  To 
Ease  Imports.  U.S.  Officials  Contend 
(By  Urban  C.  I.,<-hner) 
Tokyo.  — When    Japan    revised    16    of    its 
product  standard  laws  in  May.  U.S.  officials 
hailed  the  move  as  a  major  step  toward  a 
more  open  Japanese  market.  At   the  time. 
U.S.   Trade   Representative   William   Brock 
called  it     the  most  significant  development 
in  our  bilateral  trading  relationship"  in  sev- 
eral years.  He  said  the  revisions  could  boost 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  by  up  to  $5  billion  a 
year:  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  in   1982  were 
$21.7  billion. 

But  now.  after  observing  how  the  Japa- 
nese bureaucracy  plans  to  enforce  the  revi 
sions.  some  U.S.  officials  aren't  so  optimis 
tic.  A  recent  internal  U.S.  government  cable 
obtained  by  this  newspaper  asserts  that 
"the  Japanese  government  did  not  Imple 
ment  the  political  commitment  to  accept 
the  results  of  tests  conducted  by  foreign 
testing  organizations  or  foreign  firms." 

The  cable  was  written  from  Tokyo  last 
month  following  a  study  mission  by  15  U.S. 
testing  experts.  Its  di-sclosure  comes  at  an 
embarrassing  lime  for  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, just  three  weeks  before  a  scheduled 
visit  to  Japan  by  President  Reagan. 

The  revisions  of  the  16  laws  were  aimed  at 
addressing  foreign  complaints  that  a  wide 
range  of  Japanese  product  standard  and 
testing  requirements  constituted  a  major 
nontariff  barrier  to  foreign  products,  includ- 
ing metal  baseball  bats,  refrigerator  cords, 
recreational  boats  and  medical  equipment. 
A  key  point  in  the  complaints  was  that  for 
elgn  products  are  inspected  lot  by  lot  at  Jap- 
anese ports  of  entry  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers, by  contrast,  can  avoid  having  each  lot  of 
their  products  inspected  by  submitting  to  a  ' 
one-time  Inspection  of  their  factories. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  foreign  companies 
to  obtain  factory  inspections  by  Japanese 
authorities.  But  It.  would  t>e  feasible,  it  was 
thought,  for  American  testing  organizations 
like  Underwriters  l.aboratories  to  test  U.S. 
factories  using  Japanese  standards. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  bu- 
reaucracy IS  resisting  accepting  foreign  test 
results  means  "the  revisions  will  have  little 
practical  effect  to  permit  increased  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  "  the  Stale  Department 
cable  says.  It  adds:  "Another  effort  to  per 
suade  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  to  imple 
ment  completely  Ihe  political  commitment 
to  accept  foreign  test  data  is  needed  before 


a  significant  number  of  U.S.  suppliers  can 
benefit  from  the  revisions  in  the  standards 
and  certification  system." 

Japanese  government  officials  denu-d  the 
cable's  charges.  A  spoke.sman  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Inlernalional  Trade  and  Indu.slry 
blamed  a  "misunderstanding  "  on  the  part  of 
the  US  and  expressed  regret  that  Japan's 
efforts  haven't  been  properly  appreciated.  A 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  .said  tlie  system 
has  just  begun  functioning  and  it  was  too 
early  for  the  US  to  make  accusations 

The  MITI  spokesman  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  commllmeni  by  the  Japanese 
government  to  designate  foreign  testing  or 
ganizatlons.  It  isn't  possible  because  of  the 
legal  problems  involved,  he  said.  But  he  said 
the  Japanese  government's  position  is  to  use 
as  much  foreign  data  as  possible. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said  the 
Japanese  government  had  begun  accepting 
foreign  test  data  for  .some  products,  such  as 
medical  instruments,  drugs,  foodstuffs  and 
electrical  goods 

In  unveiling  the  proposal  for  the  revisions 
in  January,  the  cable  notes,  a  Japanese  gov- 
ernment committee  declared:  "Results  of 
tests  conducted  by  foreign  testing  organiza 
lions  or  firms  of  foreign  countries  will  be  ac 
cepted.  except  where  there  exist  compelling 
reasons  not  to  do  so.  if  the  reliability  of 
such  data  are  confirmed." 

In  fact,  the  settlement  of  one  Japan-U  S. 
trade  dispute  allowed  Underwriters  I^abora- 
lories  to  test  US.  plants  making  metal  base 
ball  bats  for  export  to  Japan.  But  this  is  an 
exception.  When  the  15-man  U.S.  mission, 
including  representatives  of  a  numtn-r  of 
American  testing  organizations,  visited  Jap 
anese  government  agencies  here  last  month, 
they  weren't  welcomed  by  working-level 
Japanese  bureaucrats  with  open  arms.  Al 
the  Labor  Ministry,  according  to  the  cable, 
they  were  told:  It  will  take  years  and  then, 
maybe,  we  will  accept  foreign  data  " 

One  obstacle  seems  to  be  that  Ihe  Japa- 
nese want  the  foreign  testing  organizations 
doing  the  tests  to  be  not-for-profit  groups, 
as  Japanese  testing  organizations  are.  Al- 
though Underwriters  Lalx>ratories  is  a  not- 
for-profit  group,  most  U.S.  testing  organiza 
lions  are  for-profit 

The  cable  notes  that  Japane.se  firrrus  wish- 
ing to  sell  in  the  U.S.  don't  have  any  diffi- 
culty gelling  their  factories  inspected.  It 
says  that  Underwriters  Laboratories  at 
State  Department  initiative,  since  the  1950s 
has  designated  inspection  agencies  in  about 
50  countries,  "Japanese  firms,  of  course,  are 
major  beneficiaries  of  this  open  policy."  the 
cable  notes. 

The  U.S.  expects  to  raise  this  issue,  among 
others,  with  the  Japanese  on  a  political 
level,  officials  in  Washington  say.  The  cable 
holds  out  hope  that  Japanese  bureaucrats 
may  t)e  persuaded  to  lift  Ihe  not-for-profit 
restrictions  and  urges  joint  U.S.  govern 
ment-industry  efforLs  to  certify  a  number  of 
U.S.  factories  by  next  October. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve   that    the    Senate    should    accept 
the  sense-of  the  Senate   resolution  of 
fered    by    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  support  the  amendment.  The 
suggestion  of  the  insertion  in  the 
Record,  1  believe,  is  very  good  I  b«- 
lieve  it  renders  a  service  that  will  bear 
fruit. 


Mr    BYRD.  Mr    President.  I  thank 
both    the    distinguished    managers    of 
the  bill,  and  I  yield  back  the  remain 
der  of  my  tinn'. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mattincly)  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

So  Mr.  Byrd's  amendment  (No. 
2512)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
still  have  11  amendments  that  we 
could  take  up  today,  and  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
should  be  moving  ahead  on  the.se  con- 
troversial amendments  or  else  we  will 
be  here  until  the  wee  hours  of  tomor 
row  morning  We  do  have  four  amend 
ments  that,  under  agreement,  cannot 
be  taken  up  until  tomorrow.  I  urge 
that  we  do  get  some  indication  from 
Senators  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
would  wish  to  raise  their  amendments, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  was  here  and  it 
was  explained  fully  on  the  floor.  I  im 
derstand  that  it  went  out  on  the 
speaker.  It  has  been  explained  this 
morning  that  all  the.se  amendments 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  larger  ones  are  at  i.ssue  now  and 
subject  to  being  called  up.  I  believe 
just  a  courtesy  call  to  Senators  would 
bring  them  in. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2SI3 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  notify  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations concerning  the  procurement  of 
the  alternate  fighter  engine) 
Mr.  NITNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  P{U:siI)IN(;  (>1'MCER.  The 
Senator  trcini  (iiorri:!  ■    '■<  i  ognized. 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr  Presuleiii.  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  he 
has  any  other  amendments  that  he 
would  prefer  to  take  at  this  time?  If 
not.  I  have  one  that  I  think  our  staffs 
have  conversed  about,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  it  up  now  if  it  is  all  right 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

Mr.  STP^VENS  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  to  proceed  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  that  we 
adopt  t  his  amendment 

Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The    PKESlDlNt;     oi-IK'l-U     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  ;t.s  follows: 
The   Senator    (rom    Georgia    iMr     Nunni 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2513 


Mr.  NUNN,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read 
ing   of   the   amendment    be   dispensed 

^The   PKFSIDINC;   OP^PICER.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Startinp   with     until"   on   line  3   page  33 
strike  all  down  through  '  aulhorily:"  on  line 
5   page  33  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  noli 
ties  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  his  approval  of 
the  deci-sion  made  by   the  source  selection 
authority  " 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  ihi.s 
amendment  concerns  finhter  engines, 
and  I  know  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  been  over 
this  in  great  detail  as  well  as  those  of 
us  on  the  authorizing  committee. 

The  Air  Force  is  currently  develop- 
ing an  alternate  fighter  engine  for  the 
F-15  and  F-16  fighter  aircraft.  The 
engine  selected  could  possibly  be  used 
for  the  F-14's  a.s  well.  The  fi.scal  year 
1984  Authorization  Act  has  over  $100 
niillion  m  Air  Force  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
appropriations  committees  have  pro- 
vided similar  funding.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  alternate  fighter  engine 
will  culminate  in  the  .selection  of 
either  the  F-lOO  engine  or  the  F  110 
engine  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
Air  Force,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  plans  to  procure  3  to  5  years  of 
production  engines  which  is  estimated 
to  be  a  multimillion-dollar  procure- 
ment. The  House  and  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  commit- 
tees have  expressed  a  keen  interest  m 
the  program  and  have  generally  been 
supportive  of  this  competition. 

The  Senate  Defense  appropriations 
bill  contains  a  provision  requiring  noti- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  alter- 
nate fighter  engine. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
todav  es,sentiaUy  changes  the  commit- 
tee mandate  and  reporting  require- 
ment on  the  fighter-engine  competi- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  is  an  appropriate  change  for  a 
verv  important  program.  It  insures 
that  whatever  the  Air  ?"orce  Secretary 
decides,  a-s  the  .source-selection  author- 
ity, that  decision  will  be  the  position 
of  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 
It  ct"rtainly  insures  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  himself,  will  review  the  Air 
Force  decision. 

This  amendment  does  not  change 
anv  funding.  It  does  not  change  the 
committee  approval  of  long  lead  fund- 
ing, which  I  know  was  a  point  of  con- 
troversy in  the  committee.  It  does  not 
change  the  .source-.selection  authority. 
It  does  not  stop  or  slow  down  the 
engine  competition.  It  does  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  decision  by 
making  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense reviews  it  and  that  he  so  reports 
to  Congress. 

It  does  require  that  the  notification 
to  the  committees  about  the  Air  Force 
decision  will  come  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  himself. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  my  staff 
has  con.sulted  with  the  .staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  about 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  change 
the  committee  intention,  I!  does  esca- 
late the  decisionmaking  to  some 
degree  bv  requiring  a  review  by  the 
highest  levels  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  a  subsequent  notification 
to  Congress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  amendment. 
1  am  sure  he  realizes  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  was  not  drawn  by  the 
committee  and  it  was  presented  in  a 
wa\  that  I  think  requires  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator. 

We  had  discussed  it  and  ftlt  that. 
under  the  circumstances,  we  might  be 
able  to  clarify  it  in  conference.  But  I 
think  it  probably  would  be  better  to 
clarify  it  right  here. 

■VV'e  are  happy  to  recommend  adop- 
tion of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time'^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  MussLssippi  wish  to  comment  on 
the  Nunn  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  Nunn  amendment.  I 
have  a  communication  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston).  I 
will  read  it  and  especially  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Johnston  says: 

I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  subject 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  discus 
sion  in  our  Committee.  Of  principle  concern 
IS  that  the  Congres-s  would  not  become  in- 
volved in  .selecting  the  contractor  m  this 
competition,  and  of  equal  importance  is  that 
our  Commiuee  and  the  Congress  would  not 
impo.se  a  delay  in  the  process.  Is  il  my  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  this  amendment  does  not.  in  fact, 
impo.se  any  further  delay  on  the  source  se- 
Ir-ction  process'' 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
(rom  Mi-ssissippi.  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  I  appreciate  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  I  agree  with  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  further  delay  the  com- 
petition nor  to  in.sert  Congress  m  the 
process  any  further  than  the  commit- 
tee has  already  seen  fit  to  do  by  the 
notification.  This  simply  makes  the 
notification  come  from  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  rather  than  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    DODD.    Mr    President.    I   com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)    for    introducing    this    amend- 
ment.   Ever   since    the    Air    Force    an- 
nounced the  so-called  competition  be- 
tween Pratt  <k  Whitney's  FlOO  engine 
and  General  Electrics  FllO  I  have  had 
serious  doubts  about   its  justification, 
fairness    and    above    all    its    cost.    My 
review  of  the  history  of  the  alternate 
fighter  engine  program  revealed  that 
the  Air  Force's  justification  for  this 
competition   had   repeatedly   changed 
as  .soon   as  the  previous  justification 
was    discredited.    I    cannot    help    but 
think  that  what  this  shifting  rationale 
is  meant  to  conceal  is  a  result,  already 
predetermined  by  the  Air  Force,  to  al- 
locate a  significant  proportion  of  the 
fighter    engine    business    to    General 
Electric.   The   competition— for   which 
no  specific  requirement  has  ever  been 
identified-serves  only  as  a  pretext  to 
justify  this  allocation. 

While  it  seems  now  that  this  compe- 
tition will  be  allowed  to  take  place.  I 
welcome  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Nunn.  It  would  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  review  the  Air  Force  Secre- 
tarv's  decision  before  the  Air  Force 
can  go  ahead  with  making  selection 
contract  awards.  This  will  not  cure 
this  altogether  flawed  process  but  at 
least  provide,  this  Senator  hopes,  for  a 
more  objective  review. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  amendment  and  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  .see  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Johnston)  is  on  the  floor. 

I  .say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  have  just  had  a 
dialog  on  the  amendment  I  offered 
which  requires  a  notification  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  posed  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  answered  that  question  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  So  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had  his 
point  clarified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  says  that 
my  question  has  been  clarified.  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  clarified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The     amendment     (No.     2513)    was 

agreed  to. 
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Mr  NUNN.  Mr  PresidfiU.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President, 
under  the  unanimou.s-consent  agree- 
ment. I  had  1  iiour  .set  a.side  for  the 
purpose  of  ronsideruig  an  amendment 
on  the  B  1  bomber  It  is  not  m>  plan 
to  offer  that  amendment,  simply  be- 
cause I  thinlt  that  at  this  particular 
time  in  the  history  of  thf  U.S.  Senate, 
they  regard  that  issue  ai.  having  been 
settled,  at  least  for  this  time  and  this 
bill 

I  do  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  think  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
B-l  bomber  in  terms  of  the  rate  of 
production  is  a  very  unwise  decision. 

A.s  thos*'  familiar  with  the  program 
know,  we  fiavf  a  program  to  procure 
100  aircraft  that  will  be  procured  in  a 
schedule  that  calls  for  7  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  10  in  fi.scal  year  1984. 
34  in  fi.scal  year  1985,  and  48  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

In  fiscal  year  1987.  the  procurement 
rate  goes  to  zero;  and  presumably, 
under  this  schedule,  the  number  of 
employees  goes  from  60.000  in  fiscal 
year  1986  to  zero  in  1987. 

Of  course,  the  scene  that  this  sets 
and  what  our  amendment  would  have 
been  designed  to  do  would  have  been 
to  smooth  out  that  very  sharp  peak,  so 
that  you  would  not  go  from  60.000  em- 
ployees one  year  to  zero  the  next,  but 
would  smooth  out  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion and.  I  believe,  save  money,  but. 
more  important,  not  skew  the  decision 
for  the  advanced  technology  bomber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  going  to 
happen  i.s  that,  along  about  fiscal  year 
1985  or  1986.  the  first  thing  that  will 
happen  is  that  the  Air  Force  is  going 
to  come  in  and  discover  some  new 
economies  of  scale  in  the  production 
of  the  HI  bomber.  Oh.  the  B-l  is 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  machine.  It  is 
going  to  exceed  all  it,s  estimates.  It  is 
going  to  be  cheap,  and  it  should  be 
cheap  if  you  are  building  48  a  year. 
With  that  rate  of  production,  there 
should  be  quite  a  saving  in  quantity 
discount. 

Then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
will  be  some  newly  found  defect  in  the 
advanced-technology  bomber.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  defect  will  be.  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  talked  about  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Also,  about  that 
time,  the  recipients  of  those  60.000 
jobs  will  begin  to  make  their  political 
force  known  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in 
Congress. 

And  in  the  process,  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  fear,  and  I  hate  to  say  it  but 
I  predict  it,  IS  tliat  we  are  going  to 
build  no  advanced  technology  bomb- 
ers, at  least  not  in  this  timeframe,  but 
the  request  will  be  to  build  more  B-l 
bombers,  the  B-l  bomber  which  is  20- 


year-old  technology  today,  which  will 
be  25  years  old  at  the  time  that  that 
comes  up.  and  we  will  be  building  not 
100  but  I  fear  more  than  100  and  that 
may  be  the  secret  agenda  here.  I  hope 
that  is  not  so. 

It  never  gives  one  the  vindication  of 
the  pleasure  that  one  expects  to  be 
able  to  say:  I  told  you  so."  To  those 
of  us  who  said  we  should  not  be  in 
Lebanon  it  is  no  pleasure  to  say:  "I 
told  you  so"  when  our  Marines  lie 
dead,  and  indeed  it  will  be  no  pleasure 
to  say  it  with  the  B-l  bomber  when 
the  advanced-technology  bomber  is 
not  built. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what 
this  schedule  of  production  indicates, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  unwise  thing. 
But  as  I  say.  I  think  the  Senate  at  this 
time  feels  that  it  has  made  that  deci- 
sion because  we  have  debated  it  before 
and  at  least  for  calendar  year  1983  I 
will  not  propose  to  lake  the  time  of 
the  Senate  by  introducing  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  just 
for  a  brief  observation  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  agree  with  his  analysis 
of  the  B  1  program  as  far  as  the  fund- 
ing is  concerned.  I  agree  with  his 
prophecy  about  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future.  I  agree  with  his 
conclusions  about  the  effect  on  that  as 
far  as  the  B-l  is  concerned  and  as  far 
as  the  advanced  technical  bomber  is 
concerned.  I  am  afraid  that  what  we 
have  done,  and  we  did  it  over  my  ob- 
jection and  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  trying  to  prevent  it  back 
in  the  authorization  bill,  is  we  have 
built  up  a  pace  of  production  on  the 
B-l  bomber  that  precludes  an  objec- 
tive analytic  decision  being  made  on 
the  advanced  technical  bomber  when 
it  comes  time  for  that  decision. 

This  reason,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  already  observed,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  severe  budget 
crunch  along  that  time.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  a  decision  on  the  con- 
tinuation or  noncontinuation  of  the  B- 
1  production  line  at  a  point  in  time 
when  that  production  line  is  so  hot 
that  to  terminate  the  production  line 
will  involve  terminating  not  just  a  few 
jobs  but  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  jobs  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  production  line  and  the  pace 
of  development  of  the  B-l  is  not 
simply  a  decision  brought  on  in  the 
course  of  normal  procurement  process- 
es. I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  decision 
that  is  being  made  very  much  with  a 
view  in  mind  that  the  Bl  production 
will  continue  and  the  advanced  techni- 
cal bomber  will  not  be  given  a  fair 
hearing  by  Congress  or  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defen.se  at  a  point  in  time 
where  it  may  very  well  be  that  that 
bomber  is  crucial  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 


So  I  am  afraid  that  the  pace  and  the 
schedule  of  the  B-I  production  is  fore- 
closing an  objective  and  analytical  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  the  area  that  is 
I  think  very,  very  important  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  do  not  know  how  many  votes 
we  have.  I  think  it  was  in  the  midfor- 
ties  back  on  the  authorization  bill.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  votes 
have  been  changed  during  that  period 
of  time,  and  I  think  that  the  further 
down  the  road  we  go.  the  harder  it  is 
to  interrupt  this  process. 

So  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator's 
analysis  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  find  a  way  next  year  to  assure 
that  as  to  this  kind  of  preemptive 
strike,  if  we  might  call  it  that,  against 
the  advanced  technical  bomber.  I  hope 
we  can  find  a  way  to  unwind  that  kind 
of  preemptive  strike  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  that  is  very  apparent 
in  what  is  being  done. 

I  will  not  take  any  pleasure  in  a 
couple  years  in  saying  "I  told  you  so." 
but  I  think  that  this  is  very  likely  to 
be  the  case. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  efforts  in  this  respect 
and  I  hope  the  efforts  will  continue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
it  that  the  time  being  consumed  now  is 
the  time  that  was  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  on  the  B-l 
bomber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  take  unanimous  consent,  since  the 
amendment  was  not  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
notify  the  managers  of  the  bill  if  any 
of  the  time  is  going  to  be  taken  off  the 
bill.  I  take  it.  since  we  are  under  con- 
trolled time,  there  could  be  no  time 
charged  other  than  that  charged  to 
either  the  bill  or  to  an  amendment.  Is 
the  Senator  incorrect  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  charged  either  to  an  amend- 
ment or  to  a  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  that  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  charge  the 
time  to  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  had  a  right  to 
offer. 

I  would  only  say  this.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  pleased  he  will  not  offer  his 
amendment. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  we  do  share 
his  apprehensions.  However,  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
before  us  does  not  ramp  the  produc- 
tion schedule  up  to  four.  It  goes  only 
up  to  three  under  this  bill.  And  he 
knows.  I  am  certain  from  the  com- 
ments I  have  made  here  on  the  floor 
in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  Ml  and 
to  other  systems,  that  I  do  not  favor 
increasing    production    rates    to    the 


point  where  it  yields  higher  costs  on  a 
system  that  could  continue  for  a 
longer  production  period  without  in- 
creasing costs  to  the  Government.  I 
think  the  B-l  may  well  be  that  type  of 
proc^uction.  It  also  relates  to  decisions 
that  will  be  made  with  regard  to  the 

ATB.  ^     ^      ^ 

I.  myself,  have  expressed  the  hope 
on  several  occasions  that  the  ATB  re 
search  will  be  folded  into  the  B-l  so 
that  we  might  have  a  B-l C  and  a  B-^ 
ID  et  cttera.  down  the  line,  and 
slowly  fold  the  Stealth  technology 
into  the  B  1 

I  know  there  are  others  who  do  not 
share  that  feeling.  So  that  is  a  debate 
to  be  held  in  later  years  In  any  event, 
the  Senators  warning  about  the  pro- 
duction schedule  is  one  that  1  think 
should  be  heeded. 

1  .see  no  reason  to  go  up  to  monthl\ 
production  rate  of  four  and  then  drop 
back  rapidly  to  two  and  to  one  at  a 
time  when  we  may  want  to  have  a  pro- 
duction line  in  being  to  deal  with  the 
ATB  as  It  comes  off  the  drawing 
boards  if  it  does  come  off  the  drawing 
boards.  But  I  am  pleased  the  Senator 
decided  not  to  offer  his  amendment 
We  will  go  into  multiyear  production 
.soon  and  I  think  in  the  long  run  that 
will  save  considerable  amount  of 
money  during  the  con.st ruction  period 

for  the  Bl  _,     ,     , 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I 
am  somewhat  rea.ssured  to  hear  the 
distinguished  chairman  say  he  is  going 
to  monitor  this  and  that  he  shares  the 
apprehension  about  this  bomber.  I  do 
indeed  hope  that  he  will  look  very 
carefully  at  that  ramping  up  from 
three  to  four  a  month  because  it  is  a 
decision  which  I  do  think  tends  to 
prejudice  the  ATB  decision  when 
that  decision  will  be  ripe. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  join  with  Senators  Johnston 
and  NuNN  in  expressing  my  concern 
over  the  funding  for  the  BIB  bomber. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  we  should 
halt  funding  for  the  B-IB  bomber  en- 
tirelv  The  BIB  is  an  enormously 
costly,  wa.sleful.  and  unnecessary 
bomb'r.  It  is  a  supersonic  turkey  that 
will  gobble  up  $6  billion  in  this  year 
alone,  and  as  much  a.s  $40  billion  by 
the  time  the  program  is  completed. 

The  B  1  will  do  little  to  improve  our 
abilitv  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
bevond  what  we  can  achieve  with  the 
B  52  We  do  need  a  new  strategic 
bomber:  but  it  is  Stealth  and  not  the 
BIB  that  we  need. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
the  B  1.  the  least  we  can  do  is  develop 
that  bomber  in  a  way  that  will  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  Stealth.  At  a 
minimum  we  should  eliminate  two  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  B-l: 

Multivear  procurement,  which  is  a 
transparent  attempt  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  ill-considered  bomber  to 


lock  in  its  full  future  funding  now. 
before  a  new  President  can  shut  it  off. 
Accelerated  production,  which  is  an 
equally  transparent  attempt  to  build 
m  enough  momentum  now  to  keep 
production  going  far  into  the  future. 

MULTIVEAR  PROCUREMENT 

Less  than  2  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  97-86.  which  estab- 
lished formal  criteria  governing 
whether  a  new  weapon  system  should 
be  purchased  through  multiyear  fund- 
ing. The  five  criteria  we  established 
are:  Degree  of  savings,  design  stability, 
cost  stability,  funding  stability,  and  re- 
quirements stability.  In  a  recent  study, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  the  B-l  failed  to  satisfy  the  first 
four  of  the  five  criteria,  GAO  observed 
■overall  [we  do]  not  believe  that  the 
Air  Force  had  demonstrated  that  the 
B-IB  program  fully  meets  the  criteria 
in  Public  Law  97-86," 

The  B-l  falls  short  m  several  impor- 
tant respects.  The  first  is  design  stabil- 
itv  which  means  that  the  design  must 
be  technically  mature  and  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  stages  of  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. But  the  first  production  model  of 
the  B-l  will  not  even  come  off  the  as- 
.semblv  line  before  October  1984,  and 
full  flight  testing  will  not  begin  before 
December  1984,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
B-l  does  not  even  come  clo.se  to  meet- 
ing this  requirement. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  B-IB  ha-s 
design  stability  because  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  B-IA,  But  an  examination  of 
the  BIB  shows  that  it  is  a  significant- 
ly different  plane  m  design  and  capa- 
bilities. With  respect  to  design,  only  80 
percent  of  the  airframe,  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  offensive  avionics  to  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses,  and  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  defensive  avionics  are 
common  to  the  B-IA  and  the  BIB. 

The  capabilities  of  these  two  planes 
also  differ  significantly.  The  B-IA  wa^ 
designed  to  fly  high  and  at  high  speed, 
while  the  B-lB  in  addition  to  its  su- 
personic potential,  is  also  intended  as 
a  low-flving.  Earth-huggmg  bomber 
that  will  penetrate  enemy  defenses  at 
speeds  below  mach  1. 

Other  critical  areas  where  the  B-IB 
fails  the  test  for  multi-year  procure- 
ment  are  cost  stability  and  potential 
savings.   We    have    found    in   the   past 
that  without  strong  assurance  of  sav- 
ings  multivear  procurement  can  actu- 
ally  cost    the   government    more   over 
the  life  of  the  system.  The  Air  Force 
assures  us  that  the  cost  of  the  bomber 
will  hold  steadv  at  $20.5  billion  in  1981 
dollars.  But  a  separate  DOD  compo- 
nent   the  cost    analysis  improvement 
group    has  estimated  a  total  cost   of 
$26.8  billion.  GAO.  too.  has  questioned 
the  Air  Force  claims  of  savings  for  the 
bomber  reducing  the  potential  savings 
from  $800  million  to  $300  million  or 
less   A  speculative  savings  of  1  percent 
to  2  percent  m  prot^ram  co,sts  is  hardly 


sufficient  to  justify  multiyear  procure- 
ment. 

ACCELERATED  PRODUCTION 

The  second  feature  of  concern  is  the 
accelerated  production  schedule  con- 
templated for  the  100  bombers  by  the 
appropriation  in  this  bill.  Under  the 
committee  schedule,  production  would 
rise  from  1  bomber  in  1982.  to  7  in 
1983.  10  in  1984.  34  m  1985.  and  48  in 
1986.  In  1987.  production  would  drop 
to  zero.  At  its  peak  m  1986.  B-l  pro- 
duction would  be  at  four  per  month. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  pro- 
duction line  turning  out  planes  at  four 
per  month  in  1986  will  come  to  a  dead 
halt  in  1987.  with  enormous  disruption 
m  our  industrial  base  and  work  force. 
Instead,  the  committee  schedule  is 
skewed  to  create  irresistible  momen- 
tum for  production  of  still  more  B- 
Is-notwithstandmg  that  the  utility 
of  these  planes  will  be  near  an  end 
almost  before  they  leave  the  assembly 

The  loser  in  this  process  will  be  the 
plane  that  is  the  real  hope  for  retam- 
ing    the    air    leg    of    our    tnad-the 
advanced      technology— or      Stealth- 
bomber.  Rather  than  adopt  a  produc- 
tion schedule  that  will  inevitably  post- 
pone  the   day   when   Stealth   will   be 
built,  we  should  explicitly  build  Stealth 
into    our    plans    now.    by    providing    a 
transition  from  B-l  to  Stealth,  We  caii 
do  this  bv  stretching  out  production  of 
B-l  and  phasing  out  the  B-l  line  in  a 
way  that  will  ease  the  switchover  to 
Stealth  m  the  late  1980's. 

The  proposal  suggested  by  Senators 
Johnston  and  Nunn.  which  I  support 
would  reduce  the  number  of  B-l's 
from  34  to  31  m  fiscal  year  1985  and 
from  48  to  36  in  1986:  and  it  would 
provide  for  15  B-ls  m  1987.  The  peak 
rate  of  production  would  be  3  per 
month,  rather  than  4  per  month  in 
the  current  plan.  The  same  100  bomb- 
ers would  be  built,  but  rather  than  an 
abrupt  and  unrealistic  plunge  from  48 
to  zero  m  1  year,  our  amendment 
would  permit  a  gradual  phase-out  of 
the  B-l  and  allow  for  a  smooth  trans- 
fer    of     production     capabilities     to 

Stealth. 

A  comparison  of  the  committee  bill 
and  the  proposed  production  schedule 
shows  the  wisdom  of  this  approach: 
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Opponents  of  this  approach   argue 
that  it  will  increase  the  total  costs  of 
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the  R  1  program  I  sfriou.sly  qiu'siioii 
the  sizi>  of  thfir  claim,  as  ha.s  CJAO. 
But  f'ven  a^ssiimiiiK  that  their  will  be 
some  slight  incre;vse  in  program  ro.st.s. 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  insure  that 
we  proceed  with  all  rea.sonable  speed 
to  develop  the  bomber  we  need  for  the 
1990s-and  that  us  Stealth. 

There  us  no  justification  for  the  ex- 
cessive B  1  bia.s  built  into  the  commit 
tee  bill  through  multiyear  funding  and 
accelerated  production  If  we  must 
proceed  with  tht^  B  1.  we  do  so  in  a 
way  that  will  best  utilize  our  scarce  re- 
sources, while  providing  the  maximum 
security  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  we  may  have  had  on  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  1  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missi.s.sippi  wish  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  STENNIS   Nothing  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

AGENDA  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President,  we  do 
have  a  vote  coming  up  at  2:45  p.m.  I 
hope  that  we  might  even  still  start  an- 
other amendment.  There  are  a  series 
of  other  amendments  that  have  a 
short  period  of  time  allocated  to  them. 
According  to  my  count  there  are  seven 
amendments;  that  are  in  the  time 
agreement  that  cannot  be  brought  up 
until  tomorrow. 

I  had  misled  the  Senate  in  thinking 
there  were  five.  There  are  two  others 
that  will  be  presented  as  amendments 
to  amendments,  and.  therefore,  the 
items  that  we  cannot  take  up  until  to- 
morrow include  seven  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P»resident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  he  call  out  again 
for  the  information  of  all  Senators  the 
seven  that  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  go  through 
the  list. 

We  have  disposed  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment  and  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment. 

The  Kassebaum-Levin  amendment  I 
understand  will  be  brought  up  later  on 
this  afternoon. 

Senator  Inouye  has  an  amendment 
on  OMB  circular  that  we  do  not  antici- 
pate until  tomorrow. 

Senator  Tower  has  the  amendment 
on  produciton  of  chemical  weapons 
which  will  come  up  tomorrow. 

The  Bo.schwitz  and  Pryor  amend- 
ments are  amendments  to  the  Tower 
amendment,  so  they  will  not  come  up 
until  tomorrow 

Senator  D  Amato  has  an  amendment 
he  may  bring  up  today. 

Senator  Tower  has  another  amend- 
ment on  additions  to  the  bill  and  Sen- 
ator Levin  has  an  amendment  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  also  will  be  brought  up  to- 


riiorroiA      I'hrv    <(miI(1    tic    broutiht     up 

Ioda.\ 

Senator  Kknnkdy  has  an  amend- 
ment. Senator  Mklchek  has  an  amend 

ment.  and  the  committee  amendment 

All  those  could  be  brought  up  today 

Senator  Inohyk  s  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base  amendment  probably  will  not  be 
brought  up  until  tomorrow. 

Senator     Towers     amendment     on 
u  arrant  ies    and    the    Andrews    amend- 
ment   dealing    with    the   same   subject 
would  not  be  brought  up  until  tomor 
row. 

So.  as  a  practical  matter,  we  antici- 
pate having  the  Weicker-Chafee 
amendment,  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment, the  D'Amato  amendment,  the 
Kennedy  and  Melcher  amendments. 
and  perhaps  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  McNeil  Island  decided  today. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  about  the 
Levin  amendment  on  add-back' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  indicated,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  desires  not  to 
offer  that  until  he  sees  what  the  out- 
come of  the  Tower  amendment  is  on 
add-back.  We  have  agreed  that  is  a 
logical  sequence  with  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
let  me  state  that  we  do  hope  we  can 
proceed  with  the  Weicker-Chafee 
amendment  on  submarines  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  sooner  we  can  do  that, 
the  greater  chance  there  is  we  are  not 
going  to  be  around  here  all  night.  We 
do  have  that  amendment,  on  which 
there  is  a  1-hour  time  limit:  then  we 
have  the  Kassebaum-L<nin  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  1  hour  limit; 
the  D'Amato  amendment.  20  minutes; 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  30  minutes; 
the  Melcher  amendment.  30  minutes; 
and  the  committee  amendment  on 
McNeil  Island,  an  hour,  yet  to  com- 
plete tonight  before  I  can  suggest  to 
the  majority  leader  that  we  carry  this 
bill  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  time 
agreement  refers  specifically  to  the 
hour  of  3  p.m..  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 
today.  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  fol- 
lowing the  Bumpers  amendment,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  call  up  the 
committee  amendment  on  McNeil 
Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRF;S1DING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The   PRESIDlNCi   OFFICER     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  the 
quorum  calls  that  we  have  consumed 
.so  far  in  waiting  for  Members  has 
come  off  the  time  on  the  bill  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  more  time 
on  quorum  calls  be  charged  against 
the  managers  of  the  bill  Of  that  1 
hour,  all  that  is  left.  I  understand,  is 
28  minutes.  We  will  need  all  that  time 
for  today  and  tomorrow  to  handle  re- 
quests that  may  come  from  individual 
Senators  or  ourselves  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  yield  to 
me.  it  seems  like  we  ought  to  give 
some  consideration  now— we  have  a 
few  minutes— to  the.se  so-called  minor 
amendments,  that  we  would  ask  for 
time  agreements  on  them  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  point  out  to 
my  friend  that  we  do  have  time  agree- 
ments on  amendments  that  could  be 
offered.  The  D'Amato  amendment,  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  and  the  Mel- 
cher amendment,  all  three  of  them 
could  be  raised  this  afternoon.  I  have 
just  served  notice  that  we  will  raise 
the  McNeil  Island  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  McNeil  Island 
amendment.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
about  that.  We  have  had  that  up  sev- 
eral times.  I  have  it  here  as  I  hour  not 
earlier  than  3  p.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  raise  it  im- 
mediately after  this  vote,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  28  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
23  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  granted. 
The  clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  taking  a  minute  on 
the  bill.  I  want  to  remind  Senators 
that  following  this  vote,  which  will 
commence  immediately  on  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  which  deals  with  the 
MX.  we  will  then  turn  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  McNeil  Island. 


Following  that  amendment,  we  hope 
to  have  the  amendment  on  subinarines 
offered  by  Senators  Weicker  and 
Chafee.  and  following  that,  the  Kasse- 
baum-Levin  amendment  on  MIRV. 

Then  we  have  three  other  amend- 
ments we  can  do  this  evening.  So  we 
still  expect  a  series  of  votes  this  after- 
noon. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO    2505. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2:45  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  vote  on  amendment 
No.  2505  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansa-  iMr.  Bumpers i.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  rlerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
.Mr.  EvANSi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessan- 
Iv  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  {rom  Arizona  'Mr.  DeCon- 
riNii.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
DixoNi.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr, 
Inouye ),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Lautenberg  >  are  necessan- 
Iv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    'Mr.    Lautenbergi   would   vote 

■vea." 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GORTON).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote'!' 

The  result  was  announced  — yeas  37, 
nays  56,  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  377  Leg.l 
YEAS-37 


So  Mr.  Bumpers'  amendment  'No. 
2505)  was  rejected, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  amendmeni  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  lable. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
thought  we  could  proceed  with  the 
McNeil  Island  vote.  I  understand  there 
are  negotiations  going  on  on  ihal 
amendment.  We  have  been  asked  lo 
defer  at  least  30  minutes.  The  bill  is 
open.  We  are  prepared  to  lake  up 
amendments.  I  might  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  need  lo  be  here  beyond  7:30 
tonight  if  Senators  will  come  up  with 
their  amendments  now. 

We  have  adequate  lime  to  lake  care 
of  all  the  amendments  we  can  today. 
There  will  be  seven  carried  over  until 
tomorrow  by  the  prior  agreement.  I 
hope  that  someone  will  come  forth 
with  an  amendmeni. 
Mr  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  an  amendmeni  lo  offer.  I  want  to 
make  a  statement  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  lo  print  some  additional  arti- 
cles in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. How  much  lime  does  the  Senator 

wish? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Three  or  four  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
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NAYS-56 

Grassley 

Hatch 
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Johnston 
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Murkowski 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

E\'ans  Packwood 

Inouye 

Lautenberg 


Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Biennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zonnsky 


THE  SENATE  HAS  FINALLY  DEFEATED  THE  SALT  II 
TREATY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  about 
last  Friday's  history-making  vote  on 
the  Helms-Symms  amendment  to  end 
U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  1980  Presidential  campaign  was 
portrayed  by  Jimmy  Carter  as  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  SALT  II.  Now- 
salt  II  has  finally  lost, 

I  believe  last  Fridays  vole  wa.s  the 
first  real  Senate  test  vote  on  SALT  II. 
It  is  true  thai  on  December  3,  1981. 
the  Senate  voted  49  lo  45  to  table  an 
amendment  which  would  have  en- 
dorsed the  Reagan  administration's 
policv  of  complying  with  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  11  Treaty.  Thus,  it  is  possi- 
ble lo  argue  that  since  then,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  continued 
lo  complv  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  against  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Senate. 

But  the  December  1981  vote  was 
only  on  a  policy  of  complying  with 
SALT  II,  and  not  really  on  SALT  II 
itself.  The  Helms-Symms  amendment 
was,  however,  directly  opposed  lo 
SALT  II.  and  thus  the  vote  on  this 
amendmeni  was  the  first  clearcut  test 
vote  on  SALT  II. 


This  time  the  Helms-Symms  amend- 
ment was  WTillen  so  as  to  clearly 
oppose  SALT  II. 

Therefore  those  desiring  to  defeat 
the  Helms-Symms  amendmeni  were 
required  lo  muster  a  iwo-thirds  major- 
ity to  make  this  point.  They  did  not. 

I  believe  that  this  judgment  is  quite 
reasonable,  as  the  following  analysis 
ol  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  will  show. 

The  Coiislitution  states  in  article  II, 
section  1: 

He  ti.e.  the  President]  shall  have  power, 
b.\  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
sVnale,  lo  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur     .  . 

Last    Friday's  vole   was   50   to   29   lo 
table   the   Helms-Symms  amendment. 
Thus.  79  Senators  voted.  One  Senator 
originally  voted  nay  and  then  changed 
his  vole  to  a  live  pair  voting  against. 
So  he  can  be  considered  present  and 
voting    against.    Thus    there    were    80 
Senators  present.  Now  two-thirds  of  80 
is    54.    Thus    the    opponents    of    the 
Helms-Symms    anti-SALT    11    amend- 
ment were  required  to  muster  at  least 
54  votes  to  show  that  SALT  II  should 
receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate    for    ratification.    The    propo- 
nents of  SALT  11  fell  four  votes  short. 
On  ihe  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
SALT   II    only   needed   to   amass   one 
vote  more  than  one-lhird  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  to  show  that  they  disap- 
proved    SALT     II     and     would     block 
Senate  advice  and  consent  for  its  rati- 
fication. One-third  of  80  is  27.  The  op- 
ponents of  SALT  II  numbered  29  or 
30.   and    thus   there   was   one   or   two 
votes  more  than  needed  lo  block  SALT 
11.  The  opponents  of  Salt  II  thus  got 
36.25    percent    of   the   vote,    and   they 
only    needed    34    percent.    If   the   one 
paired  Senator's  vole  is  counted,  be- 
cause he  paired  againsi.  ihe  percent- 
age of  the  Senate  voimg  againsi  SALT 

II  was  37.5  percent.  The  proponents  of 
SALT  II  got  62.5  percent  to  63.75  per- 
cent of  the  vote  and  the  opponents  got 
36.25  percent  to  37.5  percent  of  the 
\ole. 

In  sum.  1  believe  that  last  Friday's 
historic  vote  has  shown  that  SALT  II 
is  defeated  and  is  now  dead.  More  than 
one-ihird  of  the  Senate  is  opposed  to 
SALT  II. 

Indeed,  of  the  20  Senators  who  were 
absent,  I  believe  thai  half  would  prob- 
ablv  have  joined  the  opponents  of 
SALT  II.  In  addition,  most  Republican 
Senators  would  have  opposed  SALT  II. 
had  not  Ronald  Reagan's  administra- 
tion urged  a  vote  againsi  the  Helms- 
Symms  amendmeni.  Therefore  there 
is  probably  a  block  of  the  full  Senate 
of  about  39  lo  70  Senators  opposed  lo 
SALT  II. 

Any  Senator  who  disputes  this  judg- 
ment" is  welcome  to  propose  a  straight 
up-and-dowTi  vote  on  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  for  ratification  of 
SALT  II.  Indeed.  I  would  urge  it. 
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Absent  such  a  vote,  I  believe  that  it 
is  quite  ieKltimate.  proper,  and  even 
necessary  to  declare  that  SALT  II  has 
been  clearh  defeated  by  the  Senate. 
SALT  II  IS  dead 

Let  any  Senator  who  disagrees  give 
US  a  clean  vote.  If  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration disagrees,  let  them  a.sk  the  Re- 
publican leader.ship  for  a  clean  vote. 

In  the  meaniAhile.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration .s  policy  of  complying 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
again  still  being  perpetuated  in  the 
face  of  the  now  much  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
that  a  challenge  of  the  legality  of  the 
US.  policy  of  complying  with  the  now 
dead,  defeated  SAI.T  fl  Treaty  is 
proper  and  required 

Thr  Reagan  administration  opposed 
thr  Hflm.s  Symms  anti-SALT  II 
Hnu'iidnifnt  This  is  a  puzzling  circum- 
stance for  the  Reagan  administration. 
Kveryone  would  have  thought  that 
Ronald  Reagan  was  against  SALT  II. 
As  a  candidate,  Ronald  Reagan  made 
the  following  statements: 

1  SALT  II  IS  illegal,  because  the  law  of 
the  land,  passed  by  the  Congress,  says  we 
cannot  accept  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not 
equal,  and  we're  not  equal  in  this  treaty  .  .  . 
(October  30.  1980,  emphasis  added.) 

2.  I  believe  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  I  especially  believe  that  the 
U.S.  should  not  abide  by  its  terms  pnor  to 
ratification.  To  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
propo.sed  agreement  would  tnolate  article  33 
of  the  Arms  Control  And  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961  <May  1980,  emphasis  added.) 

3.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  to  any  treaty, 
including  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which,  in 
effect,  legitimizes  the  continuation  of  a  one- 
sided arms  buildup.  (August  18.  1980.) 

4.  I  t)elleve  the  Senate  should  declare  that 
this  treaty,  fatally  flawed  as  it  is.  be  shelved 
.  .  .  (September  17.  1979.1 

Moreover,  the  July  1980  Republican 
Parly  platform  stated  boldly: 

The  Republican  Party  rejects  the  funda- 
mentally flawed  SALT  II  Treaty  negotiated 
by  the  Carter  Administration  .  .  Iwhich) 
would  have  codified  Western  inferionty. 
( Emphasis  added. ) 

The  Republican  platform  said  fur- 
ther that  the  U.S.  would: 

Accept  no  arms  control  agreement  which 
in  any  way  jeopardizes  the  security  of  the 
U.S.  or  its  allies,  or  which  locks  the  U.S. 
into  a  position  of  military  xnfenonty.  (Em- 
phasis added  ) 

Evidently,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion now  rejects  these  1980  statements 
as  mere  campaign  rhetoric,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  now  supports  SALT  II. 
But  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  is 
still  opposed.  And  Knnald  Reagan's 
Statements  of  1980  art-  still  true.  The 
Republican  Party  statement  rejecting 
SALT  II  m  1980  is  still  true. 

It  is  strange  that  President  Reagan 
should  support  SAI,T  II  for  another 
reason.  A  senior  White  House  official 
stated  in  July  1982: 

Our  security,  in  the  President's  Judgment, 
requires  that  we  do  not  agree  to  an  unverifi- 
able  treaty. 


Yet  President  Reagan  himself  has 
stated  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  un- 
venfiable.  On  January  29.  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated  in  regard  to  SALT 
II: 

There  is  no  verification  as  to  the  number 
of  warheads  on  Soviet  missiles,  no  method 
for  us  to  do  this  .  .  . 

It  is  supremely  ironic  that  President 
Reagan  now  supports  a  SALT  II 
Treaty  which  he  once  said  was  unveri- 
fiable. 

Perhaps  this  irony  is  related  to  an- 
other previous  statement.  The  July 
1980  Republican  platform  bravely 
promised: 

We  pledge  to  end  the  Carter  cover-up  of 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  .     . 

The  Senate  voted  on  September  23. 
1983.  93  to  0  on  a  unanimous  rollcall 
vote  to  require  the  President  to  report 
urgently  and  publicly  to  the  Senate 
SALT  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  has  not  yet  reported  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations  after  repeated 
attempts  by  the  Senate  to  request 
such  a  report.  Is  the  coverup  of  Soviet 
SALT  violations  continuing  under  the 
Reagan  administration?  This  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  a  Republican  Senator 
to  even  be  considering. 

The  Soviets  have  been  smugly  gloat- 
ing over  the  Reagan  administrations 
support  for  SALT  II  for  over  IS  years. 
On  June  1.  1982.  the  official  Soviet 
organ  Tass  stated: 

One  should  also  welcome  President  Rea 
gans  statement  about  his  intention  not  to 
take  actions  capable  of  undermining  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  This  can  not  but  be  evalu- 
ated as  an  indirect  admission  of  the  errone- 
ousness  of  former  assessments  of  this  treaty 
by  Washington. 

But  this  smug  Soviet  gloating  over 
President  Reagan's  previous  de  facto 
Presidential  ratification  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  must  change  to 
Soviet  outrage  and  consternation,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  finally  clearly  ex- 
pressed its  opposition  to  SALT  II.  The 
Soviets,  however.  ha\e  already  dis- 
avowed, abrogated,  and  canceled  SALT 
II  long  ago.  by  their  clear  and  repeat- 
ed SALT  II  violations. 

SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 

Last  FYiday,  my  distinguished  friend. 
Senator  Biden  gave  a  long  list  of 
Soviet  actions  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  easily  take,  he  said,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  need  to  comply  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
analyze  this  list  of  Soviet  actions  sup- 
posedly outlawed  by  SALT  II.  as  we 
now  finally  pronounce  SALT  II  to  be 
dead: 

First.  "No  deployment  of  the  SS-16 
mobile  missile"  — but  the  Soviets  have 
had  100  to  200  mobile  SS-16's  oper- 
ationally deployed  at  the  Plesetsk  Test 
Range  for  several  years,  in  the  opinion 
of  top  administration  officials. 

Second.  'No  increase  in  ICBM  and 
SLBM  warheads  above  specified 
limits"— but    the    Soviets    are    almost 


completely  encrypting  their  ICBM  test 
telemetry,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  verify  the  war- 
head limits. 

Third.  "No  increases  in  the  Backfire 
bomber  production  rate '—but  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  DeLauen  has  tes- 
tified to  Congress  that  the  Soviets  are 
producing  36  to  40  Backfire  bombers 
per  year.  The  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  promis«^d  in  a  statement  the 
United  States  deemed  an  integral  part 
of  SALT  II  not  to  produce  more  than 
30  Backfires  per  year. 

Fourth.  Strict  limits  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  new  ICBM's  with  rules  gov- 
erning characteristics  of  one  permitted 
new  type"— but  the  Soviets  are  now- 
testing  two  new  type  ICBM's.  with  sev- 
eral more  coming,  and  the  United 
States  is  unable  to  determine  their 
characteristics  precisely  because  of  the 
high  level  of  Soviet  telemetry  encryp 
tion  which  is  itself  another  SALT  II 
violation. 

Fifth.  "No  testing  and  deployment 
of  rapid  reload/refire  capability  for 
ICBM  launchers  "—but  the  Soviets 
have  tested  and  deployed  their  SS-18 
ICBM  with  just  such  prohibited  char- 
acteristics, according  to  the  DOD  book 
"Soviet  Military  Powers."  SALT  II 
does  not  define  rapid,  but  there  are  re- 
ports of  Soviet  reloading  and  refiring 
from  silos  within  several  hours. 

Sixth.  No  interference  with  nation- 
al technical  means  of  verification" — 
but  the  Soviets  are  almost  completely 
encrypting  the  telemetry  on  their  new- 
missiles,  which  is  itself  a  SALT  II  vio- 
lation. 

Yet  in  1979,  Senator  Biden  himself 
proposed  a  U.S.  understanding  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  which  would  have 
given  the  U.S.  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  SALT  II  Treaty  if  the  Sovi- 
ets encrypted  their  telemetry  as  much 
as  they  are  now  doing. 

Seventh.  No  deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  impede  verification, 
(andl  no  deliberate  denial  of  telemetry 
information,  including  encryi  ted  te- 
lemetry, when  such  denial  impedes 
verification  — but,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  SALT  II  has  not  prevent- 
ed the  Soviets  from  doing  just  this 
with  their  almost  complete  telemetry 
encryption  and  their  massive  program 
of  "maskirovka"  or  strategic  camou- 
flage, concealment,  and  deception. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Biden  is  simply  wrong.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  has  not  prevented  the  Soviets 
from  doing  most  of  those  actions 
w-hich  he  says  it  has  or  w-ill.  And  S(^na 
tor  Biden  himself  in  1979  in  his  SALT 
II  understanding  wanted  the  United 
Slates  to  abrogate  or  withdraw  from 
SALT  II  if  the  Soviets  massively  en- 
crypted their  mi.ssile  testing  telemetry, 
as  they  arc  now  doing  in  violation  of 
SALT  II. 


Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  publications  by 
me  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  first 
IS  entitled.  Soviet  Arms  Control  Vio- 
lations Create  Security  and  Constitu- 
tional Crisis'  by  Senator  Steve 
Symms.  published  in  the  American  Se- 
curity Council's  Washington  Report" 
of  March  1983  The  second  publication 
IS  entitled  President  Reagans  Deci- 
sion To  Continue  SALT  Policy  Is  Ille- 
gal "  also  bv  Senator  Steve  Symms. 
published  in  the  Conservative  Caucus 
Members  Report"  of  June  1982. 
While  it  may  seem  .self-serving  to  ask 
to  reprint  my  own  statements,  these 
two  publications  help  to  explain  my 
views,  and  show  that  I  have  long  been 
a  leading  advocate  of  defeating  SALT 
II.  Inde(^d.  in  my  1980  campaign,  one 
of  the  leading  issues  was  my  opposi- 
tion to  SALT  II 

I  am  glad  tnal  this  i.ssue  has  finally 
been  resolved,  and  that  SALT  II  has 
finally  been  defeated  by  the  Senate.  I 
am  giad  to  say  that  I  have  fulfilled 
one  of  mv  most  Important  campaign 
promises  "To  defeat  SALT  11.  I  only 
wish  everyone  else  opposed  to  SALT  II 
m  1980  was  still  opposed. 

Mr  President.  1  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Helms-Symms 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  our  Dear  Colleague  let- 
ters. I  also  request  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Washington  Times  article  of 
November  7.  1983.  entitled  "Senate 
Vote  Ended  Compliance  on  SALT  II. 
Conservatives  Say."  be  printed  in  the 

Record 

There  bt-mK'  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  31.  1983. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  ask  for  your  co-spon- 
.sorship  and  support  for  my  amendment, 
which  would  end  US  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  unratified  1979  SALT  II  Treaty. 
For  the  past  four  years,  under  two  adminus- 
trations.  US.  policy  has  been  to  treat  the 
restraints  of  SALT  II  as  binding  on  the  US 
strategic  posture  based  upon  the  presump 
tion  that  the  Soviets  would  show  equal  re- 
trainl  Yet  while  we  adhered  to  the  con- 
straints, the  Soviets  did  not. 

In  effect,  this  policy  has  meant  precise 
U  S  compliance  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  unratified  lreaf\-a  de  facto  reatifica- 
lion  of  SALT  II.  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  In  1979.  SALT  II  was  of- 
fered as  a  -freeze'  of  strategic  postures.  We 
should  consider  what  has  happened  under 
this  arrangement,  before  we  go  on  to  consid- 
er another  "freeze    proposal 

There  are  thus  three  klnd.■^  of  arguments 
against  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  The 
Constitutional  argument,  the  strategic  argu- 
ment and  the  compliance  argument, 
namelv.  the  fact  of  Soviet  SALT  II  viola- 
tions. The  Senate  has  already  expressed  its 
view  on  each  of  my  three  arguments. 

The  Constitutional  argument  is  very 
simple.  US  compliance  with  an  unratified 
arms  control  treaty  is  unconstitutional  and 
even  Illegal.  The  Senate's  own  corporate 
prerogatives  and  powers  have  too  long  been 
ignored.  The  only  way  the  U.S.  can  legally 
comply  with  an  arms  control  treaty  is  with 


the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
Indeed,  on  December  3.  1981.  the  Senate 
tabled  bv  a  vote  of  49  to  45  an  amendment 
'Ahich  would  have  endorsed  the  U.S.  policy 
of  complying  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treatv  "fhus  the  U.S.  continues  to  comply 
with  SALT  against  the  already  expressed 
will  of  the  Senate.  My  amendment  would 
merely  state  the  will  of  the  Senate  positive- 
1\  and  properly 

Secondly,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  already  reported  that  the  fa- 
tallv  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty  is  unequal,  un- 
balanced, destabilizing,  and  not  In  the  na- 
tional .security  interest  of  the  U.S."  Thus 
even  if  the  Soviets  were  not  violating  SALT 
II  and  the  Senates  prerogatives  were  not 
being  ignored,  there  would  be  fully  suffi- 
cient reason  to  vote  against  the  unequal 
SALT  II  Treaty  locking  the  U.S.  into  perma- 
nent inferiority. 

Thirdly,  the  Soviets  themselves  have  not 
been  in  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  re- 
straint.*   Not  only  have  the  SovieLs  not  de- 
activated .some  of  their  forces  as  required  by 
SALT    II     but    they    have   significantly    ex- 
panded their  forces  since  1979   There  is  also 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  vio- 
lating the  SALT  11  Treaty,  which  they  have 
an  international  legal  obligation  to  comply 
with   pending  ratification  on  both  sides  or 
absence  of  formal  notice  of  one  side  not  to 
ratify.   There   is  also  strong   evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  violating  the  SALT  I  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,   President   Reagan 
him.self    has    expressed    his      serious    con- 
cerns'   at   the  United  Nations  about  Soviet 
encoding    of    missile   testing    telemetry   sig- 
nals   Soviet  testing  of  a  prohibited  second 
new   type  ICBM.  and  Soviet  construction  of 
prohibited  ABM  Battle-Management  radars. 
There  are  other  clear  indications  that  the 
Soviets    have    already    '  broken   out'     of   all 
arms  control  treaties  and    peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" relations  with  the  West.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  has  already  voted  on  a  roll  call  93  to 
0  to  require  the  President  to  report  urgently 
to  the  Senate  in  public  about  Soviet  SALT 
violations. 

Onesided  U.S.  compliance  with  the  al- 
readv  unequal  SALT  II  Treaty  will  damage 
U  S  national  security  even  further,  because 
It  means  that  the  U.S  is  di.sarming  while 
the  Soviets  are  illegally  arming.  Thus  the 
Soviets  have  all  the  benefits  of  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 
while  they  themselves  are  violating  its  fun- 
damental provisions  with  impunity. 

Ronald  Reagan  in  1980  made  the  follow- 
ing statements; 

■SALT  II  IS  illegal,  because  the  law  of  the 
land,   passed   by   Congress,   says  we   cannot 
accept  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not  equal. 
(October  30,  1980). 

•I  believe  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  I  especially  believe  that  the 
U  S  should  not  abide  by  its  terms  prior  to 
ratification.  To  abide  by  the  terms  of  (SALT 
II)  would  violate  Article  33  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961  .  ■ 
(May.  1980).  ,    _,. 

I  can  not  agree  to  any  treaty,  including 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  .  legitimizes 
the  continuation  of  a  one-sided  arms  build- 
up." (August  18.  1980). 
These  arguments  are  still  true. 
There  are  other  facts  as  well  which  sup- 
port a  ves  vote  on  my  amendment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Defense  Department  has  stated 
that  the  "interim  restraint"  policy  of  U.S, 
SALT  II  compliance  is  under  intensive 
review  because  of  the  President's  concerns 
about  the  Soviet  SALT  violations  Moreover. 
approximately  about   $100  million  is  being 


spent  deactivating  U.S.  forces  In  compliance 
with  SALT  11  These  funds  would  be  better 
spent  m  building  up  U.S.  defenses, 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  substitute  for 
the  freeze  "  The  Senate  has  already  regis- 
tered Its  support  for  each  of  my  three  argti- 
menus.  Now  is  the  time  to  express  firmly  the 
will  of  the  Senate  agamst  the  SALT  II 
freeze. 

Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 


Helms-Symms  Amendment 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec      .  (a)  The  Senate  finds- 

(1)  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv-ices 
of  the  Senate  has  determined  that  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  Is  unequal,  unbalanced,  de- 
stabilizing, and  not  In  the  national  security 
Interest  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  that  the  United  States  (ai  has  deacti- 
vated 292  Inter-Cont mental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles. Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles, and  B-52  bomber  aircraft,  all  of  which 
are  counted  in  the  SALT  II  Data  Exchange, 
(bi  has  cancelled  deployment  of  stockpiled 
Minuteman  III  Inter-Contlnental  Ballistic 
Missiles  with  Multiple-Independently 
Targetablc  Re-entry  Vehicles,  ici  has  modi- 
fled  B-52  bomber  aircraft  equipped  to  carry 
Air-Launched  Crui.se  Missiles  with  'strake- 
lets".  and  id)  has  reduced  the  potential  pay- 
load  and  throw-weight  of  the  MX  Inter- 
Continental  Ballistic  Missile: 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  issued  on  March  24.  1980  enti- 
tled "United  States  Programmatic  Actions 
Relative  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty",  which  is 
still  in  effect,  directed  the  US  military  serv- 
ices to  take  no  programmatic  actions  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty; 

(41  that  by  prolonged  inaction  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  by  the  Senate  and  the  Initi- 
ation of  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks, 
the  United  States  Government  has  given 
constructive  notice  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  ratify  such  treaty. 

(b)(li  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
national  defense  program  involving  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
terminated,  impeded,  delayed,  or  affected  in 
anv  way  In  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  the  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty-making  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  furthermore  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  compliance 
with  the  SALT  11  Treaty  should  cease  until 
and  unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Senate  in  writing  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  in  full  compliance  with  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  SALT  I 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  the  1962  Ken- 
nedv-Khrushchev  Agreement,  the  1925 
Chemical  Warfare  Protocol,  and  the  1972 
Biological  Warfare  Convention. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  i.  1983. 
Dear  Colleague  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
Helms  SALT  II  amendment,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  This  amendment  would  end  US. 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  SALT  II  is  unequal  and  the 
Soviets  are  violating  it.  There  are  many 
•fatal  flaws"  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The 
four  most  important  are: 
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<  1  1  rtir  loiiKstandinu  Soviet  monopoly  in 
heavy  ICBMs  such  as  the  SS  18  and  SS  19. 
codified  by  SALT  II 

(2)  The  allowed  Krowth  in  the  already 
overwhelming  Soviet  counterforce  threat 
(See  display  chart). 

(3)  The  failure  to  limit  stockpiled  Soviet 
missiles  capable  of  rapid  refire. 

(4)  The  exclusion  of  the  intercontinental 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber. 

These  factors  explain  why  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported  that 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  unequal  and  danger- 
ous to  U.S.  security. 

On  January  3.  1980.  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  former  President 
Carter  asked  Senator  Robert  Byrd  to  delay 
Senate  consideration  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
President  Carter  stated  that:  "The  purpose 
of  this  request  is  not  to  withdraw  the 
Treaty  from  consideration,  but  to  defer  the 
debate  so  that  the  Congress  and  I  as  Presi- 
dent can  assess  Soviet  actions  and  inten- 
tions .  . 

I  believe  that  we  can  now  assess  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  intentions.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  Soviets  are  clearly  violat- 
ing SALT  II.  the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  and  the  1962  Kennedy  Khru- 
shchev Agreement.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
are  almost  completely  encoding  the  teleme- 
try signals  in  testing  all  their  new  missiles, 
in  an  effort  to  delit)erately  conceal  their  ca- 
pabilities from  the  U.S.  In  1979.  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  stated  that  Soviet 
actions  "which  involve  deliberate  conceal- 
ment and  deception  would  constitute  serious 
violations  of  the  (SALT  II)  Treaty."  Accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan,  the  Soviets  are 
also  violating  the  1925  Chemical  Warfare 
Protocol,  and  the  1972  Biological  Warfare 
Convention. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
ending  U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  A  vote  against 
this  amendment  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving a  dangerous  LIS.  strategic  inferiori- 
ty to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  vote  in  favor 
of  appeasing  Soviet  SALT  violations. 
Sincerely. 

Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senator. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Report.  March  19831 

Soviet  Arms  Control  Violations  Create 

Security  and  Constitutional  Crises 

(By  Senator  Steve  Symms) 

The  evidence  is  mounting  daily  that  the 
Soviet  Union  us  flagrantly  violating  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty.  SALT  II. 
in  at  least  six  significant  cases.  And  it  is  also 
violating  other  arms  control  agreements. 

These  violations  gravely  threaten  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  world  peace  because 
they  enhance  Soviet  strategic  superiority. 
In  stark  contrast  to  the  Soviet  military 
buildup,  the  U.S.  is  restricting  its  program 
for  modernizing  Us  strategic  weapons  in 
order  to  comply  strictly  with  the  unratified 
SALT  11  Treaty. 

Thus  the  Soviets  have  all  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II.  while  accept- 
ing none  of  the  Treaty's  obligations. 
violations  and  freeze 

Soviet  arms  control  violations  are  also 
critical  to  considerations  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal.  These  violations  should  tell 
us  clearly  that  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
complicated,  two-stage  freeze  agreement 
cannot  logically  be  assumed. 

Most  important,  the  unilateral  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  SALT  II.  is  a  violation  of  both 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  public  law. 


I  will  not  attempt  to  recapitulatt   th.   r.,in 
plete  record  of  all  the  Soviet   SAl  I    .m.!;i 
tions.  I  want  to  stress,  however,  tlinl  1  tiave 
l)een    able    to    document     14    instances    of 
Soviet  negotiating  deceptions  in  SALT  I  and 
II.  more  than  30  violations  of  the  terms  of 
the   SALT   agreements,    and    47    additional 
cases  of  Soviet  violations  and  diplomatic  du 
plicity  in  regard  to  other  treaties.  (For  dc 
tails,    see:      The    Bitter    Fruit    of   SALT:    a 
Record  of  Soviet  Duplicity,"  David  Sullivan. 
Texas  Policy  Institute.  1982.) 

I  will  focus  only  on  the  Soviet  SALT  II 
violations,  which  are  most  current  and  most 
critical  to  our  security.  I  could  just  as  easily 
present  evidence  of  massive  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  and  Chemical  War 
fare  conventions  (e.g..  the  "yellow  rain"  sit- 
uation in  Afghanistan  and  Laos),  the 
Threshold  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
the  Kennedy  Khrushchev  agreement  of 
1962 

Indeed.  I  am  obligated  to  make  the  point 
that  aggressive  and  provocative  Soviet  ac- 
tions, such  as.  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
its  repression  of  human  rights  in  Poland,  its 
aggression  through  surrogates  in  Angola. 
Mozambique,  and  Ethiopia,  and  its  destabi 
lizing  action  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  are  themselves  violations  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  n. 

An  integral  part  of  SALT  I  is  a  twelve-part 
document  entitled  "Declaration  on  Basic 
Principles  of  Relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics."  In  the  preamble,  the 
parties  declare  that  SALT  I  is  guided  by" 
the  "desire  to  strengthen  peaceful  rela- 
tions." "to  remove  the  threat  of  war."  and 
to  "promote  the  reduction  of  tensions  in  the 
world."  The  most  quoted  phrase  is  a  pledge 
"to  attach  major  importance  to  preventing 
the  development  of  situations  capable  of 
causing  a  dangerous  exacerbation  of  their 
relations." 

The  Declaration  applies  to  SALT  II  be- 
cause the  Preamble  to  the  Treaty  states 
that  it  "proceeds"  from  the  1972  agreement. 
The  Declaration  of  Basic  Principles  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct for  the  two  superpowers  in  the  nuclear 
age.  It  clearly  establishes  the  principle  of 
linkage  between  the  political  conduct  of  the 
parties  and  the  terms  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

One  would  not  need  to  be  uncharitable 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  to  find  its  political 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration  of  Basic  Principles  Without 
any  difficulty  at  all.  one  can  make  the  case 
that  the  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  of  1962  is  in  itself  a  viola- 
tion of  SALT. 

HAVE  THERE  BEEN  SOVIET  SALT  II  VIOLATIONS 

There  are  still  a  few  American  officials 
and  political  analysts  who  contend  that  the 
Soviets  do  abide  by  their  treaty  obligations, 
especially  in  regard  to  arms  control.  The 
numbers  who  hold  this  position,  however, 
are  dwindling. 

In  his  recently  published  memoirs.  "Keep- 
ing Faith."  former  President  Carter  found  it 
necessary  to  state  that  there  is  "an  errone- 
ous belief  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
habitually  violated  earlier  SALT  agree- 
ments, but  that  their  defaults  were  some- 
how concealed  by  disloyal  American  lead 
ers."  (p.  214)  He  staunchly  denied  that  he 
had  concealed  Soviet  treaty  violations. 

In  the  same  book,  however.  Carter  quoted 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
who  took  a  more  cautious  line.  According  to 
Carter.  "He  (Kissinger)  added  that  the 
Soviets  .  .  .  would   honor   the   letter  of  an 


uiiclcrstanding.  but  that  one  had  to  be  very 
cartful  because  they  would  probe  for  every 
loophole  in  the  language  in  order  to  gam 
some  advantage,  even  if  it  violated  the 
intent  of  the  original  deal  "  (p   188) 

In  the  Washington  Timi-.s  of  September 
15.  1982.  Kissinger  went  beyond  the  matter 
of  "loopholes"  to  a  specific  violation  On 
actual  violations.  I'm  familiar  with  one.  de 
dared  the  architect  of  detente  Thi.s  is  the 
testing  of  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs;  as 
anti-ballistic  missiles. 

Many  American  leaders  have  been  more 
bold  than  Dr  Ki.s-singer.  They  have  accused 
the  Soviets  outright  of  SALT  violations, 
leaders  ranging  from  INF  negotiator  Paul 
Nitze.  former  Defen.se  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird,  retired  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Ad 
miral  Zumwalt.  Senators  Jake  Garn. 
Gordon  Humphrey,  and  Jes.se  Helm.s.  along 
with  former  Senator  James  Buckley,  former 
Congressman  David  Emery,  defense  analyst 
Colin  Gray,  and  Ambassador  Seymour 
Weiss. 

The  massive  Soviet  violations  of  SALT 
were  stressed  formally  in  the  1980  Republi- 
can Party  Platform.  Moreover,  the  Platform 
twice  indicted  the  Carter  Administration  for 
covering  up  Soviet  violations  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Warfare  Convention  and  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreements; 

"The  Republican  party  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
cover-up  Soviet  non-compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  including  the  now  over- 
whelming evidence  of  blatant  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  Warfare  Conventior. 
by  secret  production  of  biological  agents  at 
Sverdlovsk.  .  .  We  pledge  to  end  the 
Carter  coverup  of  violations  of  SALT  I  and 
II.  to  end  the  cover-up  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Biological  Warfare  Convention.  ..." 
Later,  on  May  9.  1982.  m  an  address  to  the 
United  Nations.  President  Reagan  under- 
scored the  Party's  early  warning  about 
Soviet  SALT  violations  and  negotiating  per- 
fidy. He  told  the  audience  of  diplomats  from 
around  the  world:  "So  far.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  used  arms  control  negotiations  primari- 
ly as  an  instrument  to  restrict  U.S.  defense 
programs,  and  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  arms  buildup,  as  a  means  to  enhance 
Soviet  power  and  prestige.  Unfortunately, 
for  some  time  suspicions  have  grown  that 
the  Soviet  LTnion  has  not  been  living  up  to 
its  obligations  under  existing  arms  control 
treaties." 

The  Republican  Party  Platform  was  cor- 
rect in  stressing  the  flagrant  Soviet  viola 
tions  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The  following 
are  only  the  most  widely  reported  examples: 

THE  MOST  FLAGRANT  VIOLATIONS 

First,  the  extensive  Soviet  exercise  in 
rapid  reload  and  refire  of  the  heavy  SS-18 
cold-launched  ICBMs  This  exercise  violated 
or  circumvented  the  SALT  II  ceilings  on 
launchers  and  specific  provisions  prohibit- 
ing rapid  refire  of  ICBMs.  It  also  contribut- 
ed enormously  to  the  already  ovenn'helming 
Soviet  counterforce  capability. 

Second,  the  Soviet  covert  deployment  of 
100  to  200  camouflaged  and  concealed 
mobile  SS  16  ICBMs  at  the  Plesetsk  test 
range.  This  activity  explicitly  violates  sever- 
al provisions  of  SALT  11  prohibiting  the  de 
ployment  of  SS  I6s.  It  also  violates  SALT 
provisions  on  Data  Exchange.  It  is  similar  to 
the  illegal  Soviet  deployment  of  18  SS-9 
ICBMs  as  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
weapons  (POBsi  at  the  Tyuratam  test  range 
during  the  SALT  I  period.  The  SS-16s  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  a  significant  covert 
strategic  reserve  force. 


riiird.   the  deployment    o(    .-XS  :i     Kamia 
roo'     lonn  raiiMe    airto-surface    missiles    on 
100  TU  95  Bear  bombers,   in  explicit   viola 
tion    of    several    SALT    II    provisions.    The 
range  of  the  missile  is  such  that  the  bomb 
ers  so  equipped  must  be  counted  a.s  MlRVed 
launchers.  The  Soviets  have  not   identified 
them    however,  as  MIRVed  launchers    The 
deployment  of  these  missiles  also  amounts 
to  another  violation  of  the  Data  Exchange 
provision,    which    calls    into    question    all 
Soviet-supplied  data. 

Fourth  Soviet  deployment  of  long-range 
air-to-surface  cruise  missiles  on  intercom  i 
nental  Backfire  bombers.  This  deployment 
violates  several  provisions  of  SALT  1 1,  as 
well  as  the  Brezhnev  statement  on  the 
Backfire  bomber  which  was  attached  to  the 
Treaty.  ^.  ,  , 

Fifth  the  almost  total  encryption  of  te- 
lemetry signals  from  the  following  Soviet 
missile  test  programs:  SS-NX-20  Sub- 
Launched  Ballistic  MJ.ssile;  SS-18  Mod  X 
ICBM  SS  20  IRBM.  and  most  recently  the 
new  Soviet  medium-weight  ICBM  and  light- 
weight ICBM  melt  her  of  which  has  a-s  yet 
been  designated).  The  high  level  of  encryp 
tion  on  the  tests  of  these  new  ICBMs  is  par 
ticularly  critical  because  the  Soviets  have  at 
least  two  additional  new  ICBMs  ready  for 
testing.  This  high  level  of  encryption  or  en- 
coding of  telemetry  data  is  a  clearcut.  fla^ 
grant    violation    of    several    provisions    of 

SALT  II. 

Sixth,  the  massive  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment and  deception  on  several  strategic 
programs,  which  deliberately  interfere  with 
U  S  National  Technical  Means  (satellite  re- 
connaissance) of  SALT  verification.  Inter- 
estingly, a  Soviet  military  textbook  pub 
lished  in  1966  states  explicitly  that  Soviet 
interference  with  U.S.  satellite  reconnais- 
sance will  be  deliberate. 

CAMOUFLAGE  AND  ENCRYPTION 

Soviet  camouflage,  deception,  and  teleme- 
try encryption  specifically  violate  Para- 
graph 3  of  Article  XV  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  which  slates:  Each  Party  under- 
takes" not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  impede  verification  by  na- 
tional technical  means.  .  .  ."  Moreover,  a 
Second  Common  Understanding  attached  to 
Paragraph  3  states  further:  "Each  Party  is 
free  to  use  various  methods  of  transmitting 
telemetric  information  during  testing,  in 
eluding  encryption,  except  that  neither 

Party  shall  engage  in  deliberate  denial  of 
telemetric  information,  such  as  through  use 
of  telemetric  encryption,  whenever  such 
denial  impedes  verification  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treafy."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

In  regard  to  the  new  Soviet  missiles  now 
undergoing  testing,  the  U.S.  needs  to  be 
able  to  verify  such  factors  as:  launch 
weight  throw  weight,  number  of  warheads, 
number  of  stages,  length  of  .stages,  diameter 
of  stages,  type  of  propellant.  and  procedures 
for  release  of  multiple  warheads.  All  these 
characteristics  of  the  new  Soviet  missiles 
are  now  being  concealed  from  U.S.  monitor- 
ing by  the  almost  total  encryption  of  telem- 
etry. 

Columnist*  Evans  and  Novak  have  report- 
ed encryption  of  95  percent  of  telemetry 
data  on  these  tests.  (See:  The  Washington 
Post  December  15.  1982.  Of  Hostages  and 
Cheats"  and  New  York  Post.  December  15. 
1982.  "Soviets  Black  Out  New  Missile 
Tests.") 

It  has  been  U.S.  policy  that  significant  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  would  be  a  violation 
of  SALT  since  the  days  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration.   Immediately    after   returning 


from  the  SALT  Summit  meeting  in  Vienna. 
President  Carter  .stated  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congre.ss  on  June  18.  1979 

It  is  the  SALT  II  agreement  itself  which 
forbids  concealment  measures.  ...  It  for- 
bids the  encryption  or  the  encoding  of  cru- 
cial mi.ssile  test  information.  A  violation  of 
this  part  of  the  agreement-which  we  would 
quickly  detect— li-ou/d  be  just  at,  senoui  a^  a 
riolahon  of  the  hmits  on  strategic  weapons 
themselves.  "(Emphasis  added  • 

In  addition,  a  State  Department  White 
Paper  on  SALT  II  venficalion  published 
during  the  Carter  Administration  i August 
1979)  stated: 

Deliberate  concealment  efforts  are  them- 
selves a  violation,  and  if  detected  could  be 
grounds  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  even  if 
we  are  not  certain  what  activity  is  being 
concealed.  .  .  Concealment  measures  de- 
signed to  impede  verification  would  them- 
selves be  violations   ■  (Emphasis  added.- 

These  statements  clearly  mean  that  the 
concealment  and  high  level  encryption  of 
missile  test  information  now  being  practiced 
by  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  regarded  a;s 
grounds  for  declaring  the  Treaty  null  and 
void.  And  they  most  certainly  underscore 
the  extreme  difficulties  that  would  be  as.so- 
ciated  with  determining  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  a  nuclear  freeze  agree- 
ment ■-  ..  .  J 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  exhibited 

an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  these  issues. 
It  has  tolerated  the  Soviet  SALT  II  viola- 
tions while  charging  the  Soviets  with  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  Warfare  and  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  conventions,  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement,  and  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  TRE.'VTV  RATIFICATION 

Regrettably,  both  former  President  Carter 
and  President  Reagan  have  defied  the  U.S. 
Senates  prerogatives  regarding  treaty- 
making,  as  specified  in  the  Constitution. 
Both  Presidents  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  policy  of  compliance  with  the  unrati- 
fied Treaty  which  began  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  been  extended  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  In  March  1981.  a 
State  Department  announcement  .specified 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  "undercut"  SALT  II 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  "showed  equal  re- 
straint ""  In  a  Memorial  Day  address  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  the  next  year.  President 
Reagan  himself  stated:  "As  for  existing  stra- 
tegic arms  agreements,  we  will  refrain  from 
actions  which  undercut  them,  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  equal  restraint." 

Policy  .statements  like  these  in  both  Ad- 
ministrations run  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Senate  consent  is 
a  requirement  in  order  for  a  treaty  to  have 
the  force  of  law.  The  U.S.  Constitution  de- 
clares In  Article  II.  Section  1:  He  (the 
President]  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  SALT  II  compliance 
policy  is  conditioned  upon  reciprocal  behav- 
ior That  is.  U.S.  compliance  depends  on 
Soviet  "equal  restraint.  "  Certainly,  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  grants  the  Soviets  a  role 
in  determining  whether  the  U.S.  shall 
comply  with  a  treaty. 

The  six  Soviet  violations  of  SAH  il. 
listed  above,  clearly  indicate  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  nor  are  they  showing  "equal  re- 
straint"  in  any  realistic  interpretation  of 


that  phrase.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Soviets  have  never  officially  informed  the 
United  States  that  they  will  not  undercut 
SALT  II.  To  the  contrary,  they  have  au- 
thoritatively informed  the  U.S.  on  several 
occasions  that  they  will  not  comply  with 
SALT  II  until  it  is  ratified. 

In  contrast.  U.S.  compliance  with  the  un- 
ratified Treaty  is  official.  Department  of 
Defen.se  Directives  5100  7.  5100.72.  and  Air 
Force  Regulations  28-1  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
quire a  quarterly  report  from  the  military 
services,  certifying  to  compliance  with  the 
Treaty. 


EXAMPLES  OF  U.S.  UNILATERAL  COMPLIANCE 

There  are  many  examples  that  can  be 
cited  of  U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  Treaty  during  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration The  following  is  only  a  partial 

list: 

The  U.S.  has  officially  notified  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  actual  or  intended  deactivation 
of  292  .strategic  delivery  vehicles  in  compU- 
ance  with  the  Data  Exchange  provisions  of 
the  Treatv  160  Polaris  SLBMs.  54  Titan  11 
ICBMs,  and  80  B-52D  bombers.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  delivery  vehicles  constitute 
about  13  percent  of  the  delivery  vehicles  al- 
lowed the  U.S.  under  SALT  II.  and  they 
carry  over  500  warheads  They  also  consti- 
tute about  one-third  of  existing  U.S.  deliver- 
able nuclear  firepower  (megatonnage). 

Second,  the  U.S.  cancelled  deployment  of 
.stockpiled  Minuteman  III  MIRVed  ICBMs 
in  compliance  with  the  SALT  11  ceiling  of 
1,200  for  MIRVed  SLBMs  and  ICBMs. 
These  missiles  were  to  replace  Titan  lis  now 
being  deactivated  and  would  have  compen- 
sated for  some  of  their  megatonnage.  More- 
over the  Minuteman  Ills  would  have  added 
over  15  percent  to  the  number  of  hard- 
targel-kill  warheads  in  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  This  cancellation  of  Minuteman  Ills 
was  taken  in  the  face  of  the  deployment  by 
the  USSR  of  820  new  MIRVed  ICBMs  since 
1977  The  warheads  of  these  new  missiles 
are  on  average  three  times  as  powerful  as 
the  MK-12a  warheads  carried  on  our  latest 
Minuteman  Ills. 

Third  the  U.S.  has  modified  those  B-52 
bombers  to  carry  Air-Launched  Cruise  Mis- 
siles (ALCMs)  with  strakelets."  These 
modifications  to  the  wing  roots  of  the  B-52s 
cost  $80  million.  The  action  was  taken  to 
comply  with  the  SALT  provision  which  re- 
quires that  "Functionally  Related  Observ- 
able Difference"  be  placed  on  those  bomb- 
ers which  will  carry  ALCMs.  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  other  side  to  distin- 
guish them  from  similar  bombers  which 
carrv  onlv  classic  gravity  bombs.  In  no  way 
did  this  expensive  modification  enhance  the 
operational  capability  of  the  B-52s.  It  was 
carried  out  solely  to  comply  wUh  'he  unrati- 
fied treaty. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  redesigned  the  B-lb 
bomber  in  order  to  carry  fewer  ALCMS-20 
instead  of  22-again.  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  SALT  11  This  ten  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  ALCM  pay  load  of  the  B-Is  is  a 
significant  unilateral  constraint. 

Fifth  the  US  limited  the  throw-weight 
of  the  MX  ICBM  to  slightly  more  than 
3  600  kilograms  m  compliance  with  a  limit 
the  U  S  Itself  placed  on  the  new  ICBM  au- 
thorized in  SALT  II  The  U.S.  first  estab- 
lished that  limit  in  1977  when  it  .sought  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  USSR  on  the 
size  of  the  SS-19  missile  then  coming  into 
the  Soviet  inventory.  During  both  the  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II  negotiations,  the  Soviets  had 
refused  to  agree  to  size  and  weight  distinc- 
tions for  light  and  heavy  ICBMs. 
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sixth  !hr  t' S  also  limited  the  launch 
wcitihi  i>f  rhi-  MX  lo  approximately  90.000 
kilourams  in  compliance,  again,  with  Its 
sprnfuatiini  for  the  new  light  ICBM. 

S»'wnth  ihf  US  limited  the  number  of 
warhcad.s  oii  'he  MX  to  ten.  Instead  of  the 
oriKmal  number  of  14.  to  comply  with  the 
Trt'aty  This  constitutes  a  reduction  In  the 
payload  of  thr  MX  of  over  30  percent,  a  sig- 
nificant opt'ratkjnal  factor. 

DENSF  PACK  COMPLIES  WITH  SALT 

Given  these  seven  examples  of  unilateral 
restraint,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  MX  missiles  In  a  Dense 
Pack  mode  was  justified  as  complying  fully 
with  the  unratified  Treaty  Both  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Assistant  Secretary  Perle 
went  quickly  on  record  following  the  No- 
\t'mb»r  J2nd  announcement  to  assure  every- 
one that  the  plan  did  not  violate  the  Treaty. 
That  the  Dense  Pack  basing  scheme  Is 
now  being  reviewed  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mittee is  immaterial.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Administration  clearly  felt  constrained  by 
SALT  II,  and  signaled  once  again  Its  inten- 
tion to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

In  a  strange  way,  the  lame  duck  Senate  of 
the  97th  Congress  may  have  placed  Itself  In 
the  position  of  approving  still  another  com- 
pliance with  SALT  II  which  will  disadvan 
tage  our  defense  capabilities.  The  Senate 
approved  on  December  20th  an  amendment 
authored  by  Senator  Gary  Hart  to  the 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Extended  Continuing  Res 
olution  Appropriations  Bill.  This  amend- 
ment declares:  •.  .  .  no  initial  flight  test  of 
the  MX  missile  may  be  conducted  until 
after  botti  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
agreed  .  .  .  [on]  a  basing  mode  for  such 
missile." 

The  Hart  Amendment  does  not  make  a 
specific  reference  to  SALT  II,  but  its  provi- 
sions were  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  Sena- 
tors when  they  considered  the  Amendment. 
The  second  Agreed  Statement,  attached  to 
paragraph  9,  Article  IV  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  stipulates  that  neither  side  can 
change  the  number  of  stages  in  a  "new 
ICBM"  after  its  original  tests.  An  MX  pro- 
totype was  scheduled  for  testing  in  January 
If  that  test  has  not  been  delayed,  the  Scow- 
croft Committee  could  not  have  considered 
the  option  of  a  small  mobile  ICBM  with 
three  stages,  versus  MX  with  four  stages.  A 
single  test  of  the  MX  would  have  closed  out 
that  option. 

If  the  Scowcroft  Committee,  however,  en- 
dorses in  any  way  the  MX  missile  as  de- 
signed, the  Hart  Amendment  will  have 
killed  valuable  time  in  deploying  the  missile, 
ail  because  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
comply  with  SALT  II. 

AFFIRMATIVE  LEGISLATION 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Hart  Amend 
ment  was  offered  in  an  effort  to  insure  Con- 
gressional compliance  with  Section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  DIsarmanent  Act  of  1961. 
That  section  states: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  U.S.  to 
disarm  or  reduce  or  limit  the  armed  forces 
or  armaments  of  the-  U.S.,  except  pursuant 
to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitution,  or  unless  authomed 
by  further  affirmative  legislation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.S.  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Hart  Amend- 
ment Is  "affirmative  legislation"  In  regard 
to  MX,  the  action  taken  earlier  in  canceling 
the  deployment  of  Minuteman  Ills  to  re- 
place retired  Titan  lis  was  in  defiance  of  af- 
firmative legislation.  That  action  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  both  Fiscal  Years 
1981  and  1982. 


The  evidence,  therefore,  continues  to  grow 
that  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government  are  engaged 
unconstitutionally  in  compliance  with  an 
unratified  Treaty  to  the  disadvantage  of 
United  States  defense  capabilities. 

CONCLUSION 

At  no  other  time  In  our  modern  history 
has  this  nation  bound  Itself  unilaterally  by 
the  terms  of  an  unratified  treaty  in  the  face 
of  noncompliance  with  that  treaty  by  an- 
other nation.  Were  this  matter  related  to  a 
minor  activity,  fishing  rights  for  example.  It 
might  not  be  so  critical.  At  this  moment,  the 
very  survival  of  the  United  States  is  In  jeop- 
ardy because  of  our  compliance  with  SALT 
II. 

Not  only  is  this  compliance  unilateral  and 
unrequired,  it  is  also  unconstitutional.  We 
are.  therefore,  faced  with  twin  crises,  a  Con- 
stitutional crisis  and  a  national  security 
crisis. 

The  Constitutional  crisis  could  be  resolved 
by  the  Senate  in  one  of  two  simple  but  dra- 
matic moves.  The  Senate  could  give  its  con- 
sent to  ratify  the  Treaty.  Or  it  could  vote  to 
send  the  Treaty  back  to  the  President, 
thereby  signaling  rejection.  Those  favoring 
the  first  course  would  argue  that  we  might 
as  well  ratify  the  Treaty  if  we  are  going  to 
comply  with  It  Those  favoring  the  latter 
course  would  argue  that  Soviet  political  and 
military  conduct  clearly  dictates  that  we 
should  reject  the  Treaty  and  move  forward 
urgently  with  those  measures  necessary  to 
insure  our  national  survival. 

Similarly,  the  national  security  crisis 
could  be  approached,  if  not  resolved.  In  one 
of  two  ways.  The  U.S.  could  expose  the 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  and  II,  abrogate 
the  agreements,  reconsider  the  arms  control 
negotiations  now  in  process,  and  Immediate- 
ly begin  an  urgent  modernization  of  its  stra- 
tegic forcec.  Alternatively,  the  US  could 
continue  to  tolerate  the  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  I  and  II,  and  rely  on  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, such  as  START  or  Freeze,  to  insure 
our  survival  and  well  being. 

Those  opposed  to  the  first  course  would 
argue  that  to  abrogate  the  SALT  arms  con- 
trol agreements  would  move  us  immediately 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  fully  justified  in  reacting 
strongly,  if  not  violently,  to  our  action 
Moreover,  the  proponents  of  this  position 
would  argue  that  most  of  the  uncommitted 
and  Third  World  nations  would  agree  with 
the  Soviet  position. 

Those  opposed  to  the  second  course  would 
argue  that  if  we  continue  to  constrain  our- 
selves and  rely  on  future  arms  control 
agreements,  which  ultimately  must  rest  on 
the  nonexistent  good  will  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  doomed  in  time  to  extinction 
or  slavery.  Therefore,  the  only  proper  and 
Constitutional  course  of  action  is  for  the 
government  of  this  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent state  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense."  Further- 
more, the  proponents  of  this  position  would 
argue  that  bold  and  responsible  action  by 
the  United  States  would  gain  more  approval 
among  both  friendly  and  uncommitted  na- 
tions than  appeasement. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  convincing  case  that 
there  is  military  or  political  virtue  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government  to  choose  one 
course  of  action  or  the  other.  As  I  see  it,  our 
hypocritical  Indecision  in  the  face  of  crises 
is  proof  that  we  are  already  being  black- 
mailed by  the  expanding  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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President  Reagan's  Decision  To  CoNTiNnE 
SALT  Policy  Is  Illegal 

<  Remarks  by  Senator  Steve  Symms  of  Idaho 
May  27.  1982) 

1980  GOP  PLATFORM  ABANDONED 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
managed  to  mire  itself  in  an  extraordinary 
policy  for  compliance  with  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaties  iSALT).  On  the  one 
hand,  the  U.S.  Government  covers  up  and 
apologizes  for  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT 
II  treaty.  These  violations  are  well-known 
and  demonstrable.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
Republican  Party  Platform  of  1980. 

U.S.  LAW  BEING  VIOLATED 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  branch 
is  unilaterally  deactivating  and  limiting  its 
own  strategic  forces  in  order  to  comply  with 
SALT  II  and  SALT  I.  This  is  in  violation  of 
U.S.  law.  Thus  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
acting  contrary  to  its  electoral  platform 
promises  on  arms  control,  while  violating 
U.S.  laws.  Only  the  U.S.  Senate  can  hold  the 
administration  accountable  to  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  regarding  unilateral  U.S. 
SALT  compliance. 

SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIONS  ARE  WELL 
ESTABLISHED 

There  have  been  many  significant  viola- 
tions of  the  SALT  II  treaty  reported  in  the 
press.  The  evidence  for  these  violations  is 
well-established,  and  quite  strong.  The  most 
important  are: 

The  reported  Soviet  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exercises  for  their  giant  SS-18  cold- 
launched  ICBM. 

The  reported  Soviet  covert  deployment  of 
the  camouflaged  and  concealed  mobile  SS- 
16  ICBM  s  at  the  Plesetsk  Test  Range.  This 
activity  is  similar  to  the  Soviet  illegal  de- 
ployment of  18  SS  9  ICBMs  at  the  Tyura 
tarn  Test  Range  during  SALT  I. 

The  Soviet  deployment  of  AS  3  Kangaroo 
air  to-surface  missiles  on  100  TU-95  Bear 
intercontinental  bombers,  m  violation  of 
.several  provisions  of  SALT  II  This  is  also  a 
Soviet  falsification  of  the  data  exchange, 
calling  into  question  all  Soviet-supplied 
data. 

The  continued  almost  total  encryption  of 
telemetry  signals  from  the  following  Soviet 
mi.ssile  programs:  the  SS  NX-20  SLBM.  the 
SS-NX  19  SLCM.  the  SS  18  MOD  X  ICBM. 
and  the  SS-20  IRBM.  in  violation  of  several 
provisions  of  SALT  II. 

The  fact  that  all  Soviet  camouflage  con- 
cealment, and  deception  is  intended  to  delib- 
erately interfere  with  U.S.  national  techni- 
cal means  of  SALT  verification  (satellite  re- 
connaissance), and  therefore  constitutes  an- 
other Soviet  SALT  II  violation.  This  viola- 
tion Is  confirmed  by  a  Soviet  military  dic- 
tionary from  as  early  as  1966. 

WHY  DID  REAGAN  CHANGE  HIS  POLICY? 

According  to  conclusive  evidence,  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  were  deceptively  negotiated, 
unequal,  destabilizing  and  not  in  the  U.S. 
national  security  interest.  But  the  United 
States  is  nevertheless  still  complying  with 
both.  Why? 

Early  in  the  Reagan  administration,  in 
January  1981.  President  Reagan  called 
Soviet  leaders  liars  and  cheats  who  commit 
any  crime  to  advance  their  objectives.  In  the 
same  press  conference.  President  Reagan 
declared  that  SALT  II  was  unverifiable. 
President  Reagan's  concern  that  SALT  II 
was  unverifiable  was  fully  consistent  with 
his  campaign  statements  opposing  SALT  II 
as  "fatally  flawed,"  unequal,  destabilizing, 
and  unverifiable.  His  concern  was  also  fully 


consistent  with  the  Republican  platforms 
tough  arms  control  .s.-ction.  which  was  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Reagan  after  the  elec- 
tion 

sr.NMF  CAN  C-HAI.LENGF  RF.Ar.AN  COMPLI.'^NCE 
WITH  CAHTER-BREZHNEV  PLAN 

In  hfbruarv  1981.  Navy  Secretary  Lehman 
.stated  that  continued  U.S.  compliance  with 
SALT  I  and  II  wa.s  illegal.  Lehman's  state- 
ment wa.s  al-so  fully  consistent  with  Rea- 
gan's own  policy  declarations  on  the  subject 
of  SALT  compliance.  Lehman  was  referring 
to  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  of  1961.  which  states  that  U^. 
military  force  levels  can  only  be  limited  by 
treaties  requiring  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  affirmative  congressional  leg- 
islation. Ji,„, 
Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  disar- 
mament Act  of  1961  stales: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or 
any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  reduce  or  lo  limit  the 
armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  lo  the  treatV- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution,  or  unless  Authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates." 

Strictly  interpreted,  section  33  states  tnai 
Presidential  policies  to  limit  U.S.  force 
levels  in  compliance  with  expired  or  unrati- 
fied SALT  treaties  can  be  challenged  at  any 
lime  by  the  Senate. 

REAGAN  IS  REDUCING  U.S.  FORCES  BY   28 
PERCENT  TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT 

The  Reagan  administration  plans  lo  uni- 
laterally deactivate   160  Polaris  SLBM  s  52 
Titan  II  ICBMs.  and  80  B  52  Intercontinen^ 
tal  bombers,  all  of  which  are  counted  m  and 
limited  bv  SALT  II.  These  292  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  carry  334  nuclear  warheads, 
and  comprise  about  26  percent  of  our  exisl^ 
ing  firepower  or  megatonnage.  The  Untied 
Slates  neither  asked  for  nor  gained  Soviet 
quids  pro  quo  in  arms  control  concessions 
before  making  the  decision  lo  unilaterally 
deactivate  these  forces,  but  this  is  a  sepa^ 
rate   problem.   More  significantly,   each   of 
these  deactivations  could  be  viewed  as  a  vio- 
lation of  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  becau.se  they  violate  both 
elements  of  section  33.  They  are  occurring 
in  compliance  with  an  unratified  bALT  II 
treaty,  and  they  are  occurring  without  af_ 
firmative    congressional    legislation.    Indeed 
the   Titan    II    and    B  52   deactivations   are 
planned  in  actual  defiance  of  congressional 
legislation,  the  fiscal  1983  defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

REAGAN  DECISION  TO  DISMANTLE  U.S.  NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINES  IS  ILLEGAL 

There     are     several     strong     arguments 
against    Polaris    submarine    dismanllement. 
in  further  compliance  not  only  with  bALi 
11    but  also  with  SALT  I.  The  deactivation 
and   dismantling   of   Polaris   submarines   is 
being  done  without   affirmative   .egis  ation 
from  the  Congres-s.  which  makes  it   illegal. 
Further    bv  dismantling  Polaris  in  order  lo 
complv   with   the   expired   SALT   I    Interim 
Agreement,  the  US    Government  is  acting 
,n  violation  of  the  law.  There  has  been  no 
binding  legal  consent  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
nnued  U.S   compliance  with  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement  beyond  October  19  m.  The 
dismantling    of    Polaris    submarines    is    re- 
quired in  order  to  stay  under  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine   and   SLBM    limits   of    the   expired 
SALT  I  agreement.  41  submarines  with  656 
SLBMs     as    new    Trident    submarines    are 
built    The  United  States  could  go  up  to  44 
submarines  carrying  710  SLBMs  by  retiring 


our  52  Titan  II  ICBM's.  instead  of  Polan.s 
submarines.  Titan  II  deactivation  is  planned 
anvwav.  but  this  option  is  being  completely 
Ignored.  The  United  States  Is  thus  disman- 
tling two  Polaris  submarines  for  every  new 
Trident  submarine  going  on  sea  trials,  of 
xhich  there  are  now  two 

As  specified  in  section  33.  the  treaty- 
making  power  includes  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  not 
given  legally  binding  advice  and  consent  on 
continued  U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  I 
beyond  its  expiration  in  October  19m.  The 
U  S  Senate  did  pass  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  September  1977  supporting  the  Carter 
administration's  policy  of  indefinite  contin- 
ued U  S  SALT  I  compliance,  but  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  have  the  force  of  law.  and  in 
any  case  it  was  not  even  acted  upon  by  the 
House  Further,  there  has  never  been  af- 
firmative legislation  by  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally authorizing  the  deactivation  and  dis- 
mantling of  Polaris  submarines. 

In  sum  Polaris  submarine  dismantlement 
in  compliance  with  SALT  I  is  clearly  illegal. 
It  violates  both  elements  of  section  iS. 
There  can   be   no  dispute  with  the  above 

f  iCt/S 

There  are  several  additional  important 
facts  relating  to  deactivation  and  dismantle- 
ment of  Polaris  submarines. 

TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT.  187  MILLION  DEFENSE 
DOLLARS  ARE  BEING  USED  TO  DISARM  10  U.S. 
SUBS  WHICH  COST  J3.5  BILLION 

First  2  of  the  10  Polaris  submarines  have 
already  been  dismantled  illegally  and  ren- 
dered "inoperable  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. The  third  of  the  10.  the  U.S.S  Pat-^ 
nek  Henry,  is  planned  for  deactivation  and 
dismantling  beginning  next  month  in  June 
1982  The  remaining  7  of  the  10  Polaris  subs 
are  also  planned  for  deactivation  in  succes- 

^'second  the  cost  of  dismantling  each  sub- 
marine is  about  15.7  million  dollars.  These 
funds  are  drawn  from  Navy  operations  and 
maintenance  funds.  Thus  the  total  cost  of 
dismantling  the  eight  remaining  Joans 
submarines  is  about  125.6  million  dollars. 
These  vital  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  have  never  been  specifically  author- 
ized bv  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  (lisman- 
lling  Polaris  submarines.  Instead  of  being 
used  for  the  dismantling  of  good  subma- 
rines these  O.  &  M.  funds  should  be  divert- 
ed instead  to  improving  readiness  and  mili- 
tary capability. 

Third  the  total  investment  in  procure- 
ment and  operation  of  the  10  Po'^"%\"^'?^,';- 
rincs  over  the  last  24  years  is  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion Thus  the  continued  deactivation  ol  vo- 
laris  subs  will  throw  away  $3.5  billion  worth 
of  good  military  capability 

Fourth,  if  the  eiiht  remaining  Polaris 
subs  are  not  dismantled,  but  are  instead  re- 
tained as  attack  or  torpedo  submarines. 
thev  will  require  some  additional  invest- 
ment to  cover  overhaul,  refueling  and  oper- 
ations. These  overhaul  and  refueling  costs 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $500  million, 
spread  over  several  years. 

Fifth  the  United  Slates  now  has  only  94 
attack  submarines  in  Us  entire  fl«-el-  ^^o™^ 
pared  to  about  189  for  the  Soviets.  If  the 
United  Stales  retains  these  8  good  Polaris 
submarines,  our  attack  submarines  force 
will  be  increased  to  102.  We  need  every 
attack  submarine  that  we  can  get.  and  the 
Pol-vri.s  .subs  are  still  in  good  working  order. 
Sixth,  apologists  for  the  Soviets  claim 
that  the  Soviets  have  reportedly  dismantled 
the  missile  bay.s  on  about  four  or  more  of 
their  comparable  earliest  Y  class  subma- 
rines  in  compliance  since  1977  with  the  ex- 


pired SALT  I  agreement.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  these  submarines  are  evident- 
ly not  being  retired,  as  is  currently  planned 
for  our  Polaris  subs,  but  are  instead  being 
reportedly  converted  into  either  cruise  mis- 
sile or  attack  submarines.  Thus  the  Soviets 
do  not  throw  away  good  weapons  The  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  use  good  submarines.  We 
should  do  the  same. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  John  Lehman,  has  confirmed  all 
of  the  above  facts  over  a  year  ago.  In  Febru- 
ary. 1981.  Secretary  Lehman  stated  that 
U  S  unilateral  compliance  with  both  SALT 
I  and  SALT  11  was  illegal.  He  was  referring 
to  continued  Polaris  deactivation  in  viola- 
lion  of  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  John  Lehman  was  right. 
The  United  Slates  should  no  longer  illegally 
comply  with  an  expired  SALT  I  agreement. 
Soviet  SALT  I  compliance  lUelf  has  been 
widely  questioned,  but  that  is  a  separate 
problem.  It  is  a  strange  situation,  however, 
when  the  United  Stales  is  illegally  comply- 
ing with  SALT  1.  while  the  Soviets  have  ille- 
gally violated  SALT  I. 


REAGAN  REJECTS  DEPLOYMENT  OF  100  U.S. 
ICBM's  TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT  CEILINGS 

In  another  example  of  violation  of  section 
33  the  Reagan  administration  initially  re- 
jected deployment  of  100  stockpiled  Minute- 
man  III  ICBMs  in  place  of  Minuteman  lis 
because  this  would  have  eventually  violated 
SALT  11  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  ac- 
tually stated  in  a  March  24.  1981  letter  to 
Senator  Schmill  that-  Additional  Minute- 
man  Ills  would  provide  very  limited  mili- 
tary utility  and  could  impact  future  arms 
control  negotiations  .  .  "  Minuteman  III  de- 
ployment was  authorized  by  Congress  m 
both  fiscal  vear  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 
Thus  here  is  another  example  of  affirmative 
legislation  actually  being  violated  in  order 
lo  comply  with  the  unratified  SALT  li 
treaty. 

SALT  LIMITS  VS.  ICBM  DEPLOYMENT  OPTIONS 

Finally  there  are  reports  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  considering  a 
■dense  pack"  deployment  mode  for  the  new 
MX  ICBM.  But  "dense  pack'  would  entail 
building  new  or  relocating  old  ICBM  silos, 
either  of  which  would  clearly  violate  article 
IV  of  the  SALT  11  treaty.  There  are  reports 
that  MX  deployment  in  the  dense  pack  c()n- 
figuration  was  fully  acceptable  technically 
and  militarily,  but  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  reluctant  to  approve 
dense  pack  "  because  it  violates  SALT  II.  bo 
here  is  another  example  of  a  U.S.  deploy- 
ment  option  which  has  been  delayed  and 
mav  be  rejected  because  it  would  violate  an 
unratified  SALT  II  treaty.  Thus,  il  is  an- 
other violation  of  section  33. 

In  the  cases  of  continued  U.S.  compliance 
was  authorized  by  Congress  with  the  ex- 
pired SALT  I  and  the  unratified  SALl  li. 
There  has  been  neither  legally  bindmg 
Senate  advice  nor  consent,  and  in  fact  in 
several  cases,  affirmative  legislation  has 
been  ignored. 

NAVY  SECRETARY  OVERRULED  BY  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

As  noted.  Secretary  Lehman's  February 
1981  statement  that  U.S.  continued  compli- 
ance with  SALT  I  and  II  was  illegal  wa.s  well 
foimded.  and  fully  consistent  with  President 
Reagan's  campaign  statements,  the  Kepuo''; 
can  platform  and  Reagan's  January  1981 
statements.  Hence  many  observers  were  sur- 
prised when  in  February  1981  Lehman  was 
summarily  reprimanded  and  the  Sta  e  De^ 
partment     quickly     proclaimed     that     the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviets  would  contin- 
ue indefinitely  to  comply  with  SALT  I  and 
11  a.s  lonK  as  neither  side  did  anything  to 
"undercut"  the  agreement. 

There  were  reports  that  President  Keagan 
was  puzzled  by  the  reprimanding  of  Lehman 
for  merely  advancing  Reagan's  own  declared 
anti-SALT  II  policy,  but  Reagan  did  nothing 
to  change  the  U.S.  unilateral  SALT  II  com- 
pliance policy.  Leaving  aside  the  vague 
meaning  of  actions  which  undercut  SALT, 
unilateraJ  U.S.  SALT  II  compliance  is  unsat- 
isfactory. In  addition  to  violating  section  33 
of  the  relevant  law.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, like  the  Carter  administration  before 
it.  has  failed  to  even  request  a  Soviet  state- 
ment of  their  own  compliance  intentions. 
Perhaps  this  is  becasue  the  Soviets  have 
stated  authoritatively  several  times  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  comply  with  SALT  II 
unless  the  United  States  ratifies  it.  Thus 
the  Soviets  have  all  the  benefits  of  United 
States  compliance  with  SALT  II,  which  is 
occurring  in  violation  of  U.S.  law,  while 
themselves  accepting  none  of  the  obliga- 
tions. Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  are  con- 
sistent with  their  disavowal  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to 
unilaterally  comply  with  a  treaty  which  the 
Russians  have  said  they  will  not  comply 
with  and  which  we  cannot  verify.  In  sum, 
the  United  Stales  is  still  unilaterally  com- 
plying with  SALT  II,  despite  President  Rea 
gan's  expressed  opposition  to  it,  its  nonveri- 
fiability,  its  failure  to  be  ratified,  its  actual 
and  illegal  constraining  effect  on  U.S. 
Forces,  and  Soviet  disavowals  and  violations. 

HAIG  DENIES  EVIDENCE  Of  SOVIET  CHEATING 

On  May  12,  1982,  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
testified  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  "SALT  II  was  dead."  Never- 
theless, he  also  noted  that  the  United  States 
continued  its  policy  of  complying  with 
SALT  U.  He  added  insistently  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  II.  Moreover,  in  a  press 
conference  that  same  week.  President 
Reagan  announced  that  both  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  complying  with  what  he 
called  the  "monitoring  provisions"  of  SALT 
II,  without  defining  what  was  meant  by  this 
new  and  vague  term.  Then  strangely,  on 
Thursday.  May  13.  in  an  editorial,  the 
Washington  Post  significantly  qualified  the 
SALT  II  compliance  situation.  The  Post 
wrote  that  "most  of  its  (SALT  lis)  terms 
are  being  respected  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating parts  of  SALT  II,  then  they  are  in 
violation  of  the  whole  treaty.  Either  the  So 
viets  are  complying  with  SALT  II.  or  they 
are  not.  President  Reagan's  reference  to 
only  the  so  called  "monitoring  provisions,  " 
and  the  Post's  qualification  that  only 
"most "  of  SALT  lis  provisions  were  being 
respected  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Secre- 
tary Haig's  flat  assertion  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  On 
May  23.  1982,  Secretary  Haig  stated  on  na 
tional  television  that  the  United  Stales  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  continue  to  observe  ".some"  of 
SALT  II's  constraints.  This  is  an  even  great- 
er qualification  of  how  much  of  SALT  II  the 
Soviets  may  t>e  complying  with.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  Agency.  Eugene 
Rostow.  has  stated  recently  that  both  the 
United  States  amd  the  U.S.S.R.  are  observ- 
ing in  general"  the  SALT  II  limiUs.  'Gener 
ai  "  compliance  is  a  new  concept,  and  an 
even  greater  indictment  of  Soviet  behavior 
In  fact,  the  Reagan  administration  has  a 
wholly  contradictory  polK  \  r<  t::ir>tiriK  U.S. 
compliance  with  SALT  11  Pn.sidtnt  Rea 
gan's  owti   <  jiriipaign  statements,  platform. 


and  January  1981  statements  on  the  unde- 
sirability  and  the  unverifiability  of  SALT  II 
are  being  completely  denied  by  Secretary 
Haig  At  the  same  time  that  the  State  De 
partment  declares  SALT  II  to  be  dead,  the 
United  States  is  unilaterally  complying  and 
denying  the  firm  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
lions.  And  further,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  significantly  constrain  its  own  pro- 
grams in  illegal  compliance. 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  23.  1981. 
stated  what  was  probably  the  real  reason 
that  the  State  Department  denies  the  re- 
ports of  Soviet  SALT  violations.  According 
to  Michael  Getler: 

"Some  Reagan  administration  officials 
remain  suspicious  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  under  SALT  II  restrictions,  which  are 
still  being  informally  obeyed.  However, 
sources  say  the  administration  refu.ses  to 
bring  complaints  before  the  standing  con- 
sultative commission,  whose  meetings  it  at- 
tends, for  fear  of  legitimizing  SALT  II  " 
(PA.  13) 

But  U.S.  compliance  actions  have  already 
legitimized  SALT  II.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  will  not  face  up  to  its  suspicions 
about  Soviet  violations  by  challenging  the 
Soviets  at  the  SCC  This  again  illustrates 
the  contradictory  nature  of  U.S.  SALT  com- 
pliance policy.  Thus  the  United  States  is  in 
fact  illegally  complying  with  SALT  II.  while 
the  Soviets  are  violating  SALT  II. 

REAGAN  RHETORIC  CONTRADICTED  BY  REAGAN 
POLICIES 

Meanwhile.  President  Reagan's  own 
innate  suspicions  of  Soviet  intentions  in 
arms  control  negotiations  and  compliance 
have  resurfaced.  In  his  Eureka  College 
"Start"  speech  of  May  9.  1982.  President 
Reagan  stated: 

"So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  sus- 
picions have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations 
under  existing  arms  control  treaties."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

EXPOSING  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 

Several  Senators.  James  Buckley.  Jake 
Garn.  Gordon  Humphrey,  a  former  Defense 
Secretary.  Melvin  Laird,  and  a  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Zumwall. 
have  all  taken  the  lead  in  exposing  Soviet 
SALT  violations  over  the  years. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  accusa- 
tion of  Soviet  SALT  violations  ever  made 
needs  citation.  Mr.  Paul  I-.'itze.  who  is  now 
the  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Intermediate 
Range  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations,  was 
asked  by  Senator  Zorinsky  during  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  SALT  II  hear 
ings  in  1979;  "Do  you  know  of  any  violations 
that  have  come  before  the  SALT  I  Standing 
Consulatitive  Commission  that  were  not  re- 
solved under  SALT  I?"  Mr.  Nitze  replied: 

"'No.  but  how  were  they  resolved?  They 
were  re.solved  by  accepting  what  had  been 
done  in  violation." 

Thus  Paul  Nitze  himself,  one  of  our  most 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  SALT  nego- 
tiators, has  strongly  bolstered  the  thesis 
that  there  have  in  fact  been  Soviet  SALT 
violations. 

In  conclusion,  as  President  John  F.  Ken 
nedy  slated  on  March  2.  1963  in  regard  to 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  then  under  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviets: 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  ne- 
gotiations, secret  preparations  and  the  ad- 


vantages gained  •  *  •  uever  to  offer  again 
an  uninspected  moratorium   " 

President  Kennedys  admonition  is  prob- 
ably the  best  approach  to  currently  popular 
notions  proposing  an  unverifiable  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  "freeze.  "  The  Brezh- 
nev-Kennedy Hatfield  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posal is  a  good  example.  It  is  unverifiable.  as 
is  SALT  II.  as  President  Reagan  has  pointed 
out. 

ARMS  CONTROL  ADVANCES  MARXIST-LENINIST 
GOALS 

The  chief  enemy  of  arms  control  is  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. The  Soviets  are  indeed 
waging  ideological  warfare  through  arms 
control  negotiations.  As  V.I.  Lenin  staled 
long  ago: 

"Every  "peace  program"  (i.e  such  as  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze)  is  a  deception  of  the 
people  and  a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  unless  the 
principal  object  is  to  explain  to  the  masses 
the  need  for  a  revolution." 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Nov   1.  1983] 

Senate  Vote  Ended  Compliance  on  SALT  II. 
Conservatives  Say 

U.S.  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
was  legally  ended  in  a  Senate  vote  Friday, 
conservatives  contend. 

The  Senate  Friday  voted.  50-to-29.  to 
shelve  an  anti  SALT  II  proposal  by  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C  .  and  Stephen  Symms. 
R-Idaho.  But  conservative  sources  contend 
that  the  Senate  needed  to  reject  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  margin  because  compliance  with  an 
unratified  treaty  is  illegal. 

The  view  is  certain  to  be  challenged  by 
SALT  II  supporters  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration itself,  which  publicly  announced  in 
1981  that,  although  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was 
never  ratified,  it  would  observe  the  treaty's 
terms  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  likewise. 

The  Helms-Symms  proposal  called  for  the 
end  of  U.S.  compliance  unless  the  president 
stated  in  writing  that  the  Soviets  were  com- 
plying with  a  wide  range  of  other  arms 
agreements. 

The  controversial  SALT  II  Treaty,  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernments after  long  negotiations,  set  limits 
on  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  superpowers'  arsenals. 

While  President  Carter  agreed  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  Congress  never  ratified  it. 
Carter  called  it  back  when  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan. 

Critics  claim,  however,  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  violating  the  treaty  while  the 
United  States  has  been  complying  with  its 
provisions. 

In  calling  for  support  of  his  proposal. 
Helms  charged.  U.S.  compliance  with  an 
unratified  arms  control  treaty  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  even  illegal." 

He  said  the  United  States  could  comply 
with  the  treaty  only  if  it  had  the  advice  and 
consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  sena- 
tors present  at  a  vote. 

The  Helms-Symms  Amendment  "was  writ- 
ten in  a  way  to  clearly  oppo.se  SALT  II. 
Therefore  those  desiring  to  defeat  the 
Helms-Symms  Amendment  were  required  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  majority.  They  did 
not, '"  an  opponent  of  the  treaty  declared. 

The  amendment  referred  to  the  treaty  as 
"unequal,  unbalanced,  destabilizing  and  not 
in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
Uni'..*  -•..'.■ 

Ihr  l'HP;SII)!N(i  ()KFICK;H  Who 
yield.s  time' 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pusidiiu.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 


the  time  for  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  committee  amendment  on 
McNeil  Island  be  reduced  to  20  min- 
utes 10  minutes  on  a  side,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  scheduled  to  come 
up  immediately  after  the  Tower 
amendment  tomorrow. 

The  Tower  amendment  is  the  chemi- 
cal amendment.  I  point  out  that  there 
is  also  a  Boschwitz  amendment  that 
may  be  in  the  second  degree,  and  a 
Pryor  amendment  which  is  a  substi- 
tute. 

So  I  am  saying  that  after  the  chemi- 
cal amendment  is  disposed  of.  mclud- 
ing  the  second  degree  amendment  and 
the  substitute,  the  next  item  of  busi- 
ness would  be  the  McNeil  Island 
amendment.  ,,,..i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  ,      , 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2514 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The    Senator    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2514. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
this  Act.  nc  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation  or  procurement  for 
integration  of  a  nuclear  warhead  into  the 
Joint  Tactical  Missile  System  i  JTACMS)". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator  Nunn. 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  rankmg  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Stennis.  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Stevens,  about  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted.  . 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee   would   agree   with    me 


that  landing  lor  conventional  weapons 
should  not  be  diverted  to  nuclear  pro- 
grams unless  Congress  authorizes  such 
a  change. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention 
that  funds  that  Congress  is  providing 
for  developing  the  joint  tactical  mis- 
sile system  (JTACMS)  may  be  diverted 
to  the  development  of  a  tactical  nucle- 
ar capability. 

Apparently  in  the  Army's  request 
for  proposals  to  industry  on  this  pro- 
gram, it  specified  that  one  of  the  war- 
heads that  should  be  developed  is  a 
follow-on  to  the  Lance  nuclear  war- 
head. 

This  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  my 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
JTACM's— which  is  to  develop  a  deep- 
strike  conventional  missile  to  target 
the  Soviets  second-echelon  forces  in 
Europe.  In  the  committees  report  the 
chairman  refers  to  JTACMs  as  provid- 
ing a  "conventional  deep-strike  capa- 
bility." 

Given  that  the  Armys  RFP  is  incon- 
sistent with  Congress  understanding 
of  this  system.  I  think  we  should 
amend  the  appropriations  bill  to 
insure  that  no  money  provided  for 
JTACM's  be  used  to  develop  or  deploy 
nuclear-capable  warheads. 

We  should  not  permit  a  system  that 
is  supposed  to  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold  in  Europe  to  be  turned  into 
a  system  that  will  lower  this  thresh- 
old" 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  review 
this  issue  in  hearings  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  been  extremely  active  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program  and  has  had  a 
number  of  contacts  with  NATO  mili- 
tarv  leaders  and  that  their  under- 
standing is  that  JTACMS  is  a  conven- 
tional program. 

This  amendment  insures  that  no 
funds  will  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  research  and  development  of  a 
nuclear  warhead  for  the  joint  tactical 
missile  system. 

1  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  proposing  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate.  I  do  hope 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

This  program  originated  and  has 
been  sold  by  the  Army,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  by  many  of  us 
here  on  the  Hill  who  have  been  very 
involved  in  this  whole  concept.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  part  of  the  overall 
deep-strike/second  echelon  attack  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  proposed  over  and 
over  again  as  an  alternative  to  short- 
range  tactical  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe.  Lo  and  behold,  after  all  of 
this   we  find  that  the  request  for  bids 


from  the  contractors  went  out  with  a 
requirement  that  one  of  the  missions 
required  a  nuclear  warhead. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  away  from.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  It  is  not  going  to  be  short  term. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  quick. 

We  had  a  long  debate  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  155  nuclear  warhead  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  The  Senate 
overwhelmingly  terminated  that  pro- 
gram. In  spite  of  all  the  discussions 
about  moving  away  from  early  use  of 
short-term  battlefield  weapons,  we 
find  in  the  5-year  defense  plan  a  huge 
number  of  short-range  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  at  a  very  large  expense. 
Then  we  have  a  launcher,  the  joint 
tactical  missile,  which  is  supposed  to 
deliver  conventional  munitions  and 
smart  weapons.  We  have  it  now  creep- 
ing back  into  the  age  of  the  1950  s  and 
1960s  which  relates  primarily  to 
short-range  battlefield  weapons  that 
either  have  to  be  used  at  the  very 
outset  of  any  kind  of  war  or  overrun 
because  they  are  of  such  short-range 
nature. 

So  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 
convert  this  conventional  program,  de- 
signed, as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  to  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold  into  another  vehicle  to  de- 
liver short-range  tactical  nuclear  sys- 
tems. 

So  I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  this  amend- 
ment which  will  at  least  tell  the  Army 
to  halt  on  the  use  of  the  aspect  of  this 
program  relating  to  a  nuclear  warhead 
for  1  year  while  we  take  a  look  at  what 
they  are  doing  and  hopefully  while 
they  take  a  look  at  what  they  are 
doing  themselves. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  is  becoming  a 
schizophrenic  program  moving  in  a  di- 
rection that  is  totally  opposite  of  what 
the  Army  has  advertised  and  what 
many  of  us  have  been  pushing-the  in- 
crease in  conventional  deterrence  and 
defense. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  accept  the  amendment.  I  ask 
that  an  article  on  this  subject  from 
the  November  1983  Armed  Forces 
Journal  be  included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Services  Ask  Nuclear  Warhead  for  New 
Conventional"  Joint  Tactical  Missile 

The  Pentagons  long-awaited  initiative  for 
a  new  Strike  Deep.  Assault  Breaker  type  of 
conventional  missile  to  attack  Soviet  second 
echelon  forces  has  taken  a  bizarre  twist.  In 
its  Request  for  Proposals  to  Vought, 
Martin-Marietta,  and  Boeing  for  the  so- 
called  Joint  Tactical  Missile  System 
(JTACMS).  the  US  Army  Missile  Command 
has  specified  five  warheads.  Numbers  three 
on  the  priority  list  is  a  nuclear  warhead. 

A  nuclear  warhead  for  a  new  missile 
whose  entire  thrust  was  to  raise  the  nuclear 
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threshold  in  Europe  by  improving  NATO's 
conventional  force  options'" 

JTACMS  has  been  called  a  ■centerpiece" 
of  US  conventional  force  mtltiatives  in 
NATO  by  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA).  and 
President  Reagan  has  endorsed  "boldy  pro- 
ceeding" with  these  new  technologies.  But 
the  Army  ha-s  long  wanK'd  to  develop  a  new- 
nuclear  battlefield  missile  to  eventually  re- 
place Lance.  Senior  officials  in  the  Office. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  have  told  AFJ.  howev- 
er, that  under  no  circumstances"  would 
they  permit  As-sault  Breaker  or  JTACMS  to 
become  a  nuclear  system.  Why  they  failed 
to  check  the  specifics  of  the  Request  for 
Proposal,  or  whether  Army  proponenUs  of 
the  nuclear  option  "slipped  one  by."  is  not 
clear. 

The  five  warheads  include:  improved  clus- 
ter munition  bomblets  for  air  defense  sup 
pression:  a  near-zero  CEP  500  lb  unitary 
warhead:  a  Lance  follow-on  nuclear  war 
head;  an  anti-ship  fuze  and  warhead  to  deto 
nate  under  the  keels  of  ships;  and  a  termi 
nally-guided  bus"  for  near-zero  CEP  anti 
armor  submunitlons.  (The  latter  warhead 
was  once  the  first  priority  ) 

As  one  t)ewildered  defense  planner  de- 
scribed the  warhead  priorities  to  AFJ. 
Never  underestimate  the  bureaucracy's 
ability  to  take  a  new  technology  and  turn  it 
into  something  were  already  doing  "  An 
other  asked.  'How  do  we  explain  that  we  re 
going  to  raise  the  nuclear  threshold  in 
Europe  by  deployed  yt  I  another  atomic 
weapon  there''" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  I'rt.sldent.  I  un- 
derstand the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tors. I  apologize  for  having  temporari- 
ly stepped  out  of  the  Chamber.  But  we 
had  discussed  it  prior  to  that  time. 

I  think  the  problem  really  stems 
from  the  article  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  for  November  1983  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  services  asked 
for  a  nuclear  warhead  for  a  new  con 
ventional  joint  tactical  missile.  One  of 
the  comments  in  that  article  was  that 
the  senior  officials  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  told  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  however,  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  permit 
the  Assault  Breaker  or  JTACMS  to 
become  a  nuclear  system. 

This  amendment  is  now  an  amend- 
ment that  applies  to  the  funds  in  this 
bill.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  an 
evaluation  going  on  of  the  Lance 
system  to  determine  whether  these 
are  redundant  systems  and  whether 
they  might  be  brought  together.  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  Senators  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  send  any  kind  of 
message  that  we  are  on  one  hand  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  European  theater  and 
on  the  other  attempting  to  be  able  to 
fit  a  nuclear  warhead  onto  a  conven- 
tional missile. 

So  we  agree  to  this  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  It  is  limited  to  this  year 
and  does  not  permit  evaluation  of  the 
concept  of  trying  to  reduce  redundan- 
cy in  missiles. 

It  will  not  preclude  the  studies  of 
this  missile  In  that  series  of  studies 
that  is  aimed  at  eliminating  redundan- 
cy as  far  as  the  missile  arsenal  of  this 
country  is  concerned. 


I'M      my  good  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi have  a  comment  to  make? 
Mr,  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
first  heard  of  the  idea  of  trying  to  con- 
vert this  over  to  a  nuclear  missile,  I 
have  been  totally  opposed  to  it,  just 
based  on  commonsense  as  I  saw  it. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
technical  part  of  it.  I  am  not  a  judge 
of  efficiency:  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  But 
I  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  about 
the.se  amendments  and  have  been  at  it 
ever  since  in  the  authorization  sub- 
committee. And  that  is  where  the  man 
told  me  It  is  going  to  take  all  your 
money. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  call  a  halt, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Air  Force  or 
whoever  It  may  be  backing  them  up, 
and  let  this  be  a  good  first-class  effec- 
tive weapon,  but  of  the  type  that  is 
not  nuclear.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  that  is  being  agreed  to 
for  1  year,  for  1984,  and  is  going  to 
make  that  limitation  without  any  com- 
mittal as  to  what  may  be  our  position 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  attitude  of 
those  that  worked  on  this  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

So  I  am  delighted  at  this  turn  of 
events  here.  I  think  we  are  following  a 
sound  policy.  I  am  not  going  to  change 
my  mind  about  it  unless  there  is  a  to- 
tally different  set  of  facts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  amendment  (No.  2514)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  251& 

I  Purpose:   To  provide  an  appropriation  of 
$336.0    million    in    advance    procurement 
funds  for  four  SSN-668  attack  submarines 
in  the  fi.scal  year  1986  budget  i 
Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr 
Weicker),  for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee  and  Mr. 
DoDD,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2515. 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  "$1,874,400,000'  . 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  '$2,042,400,000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  re- 
store $168  million  to  the  SSN-688  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarine  pro- 
gram. The  SSN-688  class  submarine  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  sys- 
tems in  our  arsenal,  and  it  is  now 
being  delivered  on  .schedule  and  within 
cost.  It  is  a  worthy  program  deserving 
our  full  support. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  provides 
$1.7  billion  to  fully  fund  three  SSN- 
688  submarines  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget,  but  only  $168  million  in  ad 
vance  procurement  funds.  Since  the 
Navy  had  requested  $336  million  in 
long-lead  funding  for  four  attack  sub- 
marines In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  sub 
committee  reduction  would  force  the 
Navy  to  fund  three  instead  of  four 
SSN-668  submarines  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  1986. 

In  making  these  adjustments  to  the 
program,  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  not 
questioning  the  need  for  the.se  subma- 
rines or  whether  the  yards  have  the 
capacity  to  effectively  handle  higher 
production  rates.  The  issue,  so  far  as 
the  subcommittee  is  concerned,  is 
whether  the  Navy  can  afford  to 
budget  four  of  these  submarines  each 
year.  The  subcommittee  is  also  con- 
cerned that  planned  modifications  be 
incorporated  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  chairman's  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate. In  order  to  fund  four  SSN-688 
class  submarines  in  fi.scal  year  1985 
alone,  the  Navy  must  set  aside  $3.0  bil- 
lion—a  very  substantial  sum  indeed. 

Despite  severe  competition  among 
the  military  services  for  funds  and  ac- 
companying pressure  to  hold  down 
Navy  spending,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
are  firmly  committed  to  a  four-boat 
program  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986 
and  are  convinced  they  can  obtain  the 
fund.s  to  carry  it  out. 

The  rationale  for  moving  to  a  four- 
boat  per  year  program  is  simple. 

The  Navy  ha.s  91  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines  and  has  established 
a  force  level  objective  of  100  attack 
boats  to  be  achieved  by  1990.  I  believe 
this  objective  to  be  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  this  submarine  force.  To 
maintain  a  force  level  of  100  attack 
submarines,  a  building  rate  of  3.3 
boats  per  year  is  needed.  Over  the  last 
decade.  SSN's  have  been  funded  at  a 
rate  of  two  boats  per  year.  A  higher 
production  rate  is  now  necessary  to 
reach  the  100  total. 

I  have  consistently  been  in  favor  of 
cutting  this  budget  where  such  cuts 
eliminate  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
programs.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  SSN  program. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tins 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  stated,  the  amend- 
ment before  us  adds  $168  million  for 
advanced  procurement  for  the  Los  An- 
qcles-c\sss  688  attack  submarines. 
With  the  addition  of  these  funds,  the 
total  amount  for  advanced  procure- 
ment will  be  $336  million.  This  amend- 
ment. I  would  stress,  is  contained  in 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act,  which 
was  passed  earlier  this  year.  It  is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President.  I 
think  that  is  very  significant.  It  is  also 
the  amount  contained  in  the  version 
of  this  appropriations  bill  passed  by 
the  House  last  week. 

The  effect  of  adding  this  money  will 
be  to  enable  use  to  produce  the  688 
attack  class  submarines  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  vear  in  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986.  Without  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, the  rates  in  those  years  would 
be  three  per  year. 

That  is  the  importance  of  these 
long-lead  items.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
long-lead  items,  then  you  just  cannot 
produce  the  submarines  at  the  proper 
rate  in  those  years.  If  we  should 
decide  that  we  want  to  change  the  rate 
upward-for  instance,  if  this  amend- 
ment should  not  prevail  and  people 
say.  'Oh.  well,  we  will  get  to  it  later  "- 
you  cannot  do  that.  The  reason  you  go 
into  this  long-lead  procurement  is  to 
get  the  items  in  advance  on  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know 
the   688   program   is  one  of  the  most 
vital  defense  programs  in  our  country 
and  in  this  budget.  We  all  also  know 
that  the  Soviet  submarine  force  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  rate  faster  than 
ours.  However,  we  have  relied  on  qual- 
ity. We  have  not  gone  for  large  num- 
bers as  the  Soviets  have.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  said,  we  are 
planning    for    100   688   submarines.    If 
the  life  of  a  submarine  is  stretching 
out  25  years,  and  if  you  build  4  a  year, 
that  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  stay 
at  your  100  level.  Absent  that,  either 
you  are  going  to  reduce  our  force  or 
you  are  going  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
submarine  beyond  25  years,  which  I  do 
not  think  is  a  wise  move  to  make  for 
safety  and  other  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  this  weekend  we  saw- 
on  news  programs  and  in  the  papers 
pictures  of  a  Soviet  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  floating  on  the  sur- 
face In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  not  far 
from  our  shores.  The  submarine  wa.<; 
one  of  the  Victor  III  class,  a  submarinf 
which  is  entering  the  Soviet  fleet  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  year.  But  if  you 
think.  "Oh.  well,  they  are  only  adding 
three  per  year,"  please  remember  that 
the  Vicfor  ///  cla.ss  is  only  one  of  five 
clas.ses  of  attack  submarines  which  the 
Soviets  currently  have  undrr  rijn:.irur 

tlon. 

The  ^To^mn  size  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine  forr.    requtres  us  to  continue 


building  our  688's  to  the  projected 
force  level  of  100.  This  will  still  leave 
us  with  fewer  submarines  than  the  So- 
viets—but at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  never  seen  a  Los  Ange- 
les-ciass  submarine  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, either.  The  qualitative  edge  will 
be  inaintained,  and  if  we  build  attack 
submarines  in  sufficient  quantity,  this 
vital  aspect  of  our  national  defense 
will  be  insured. 

A  building  rate  of  four  attack  sub- 
marines per  year,  which  is  well  within 
the  capacity  of  our  existing  shipyards, 
will  provide  us  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  production  and  will  make 
possible  the  goal  of  producing  100  Los 
/IngeZcs-class  submarines.  This  goal  of 
100  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Watkins 
called  me  earlier  today  at  lunchtime 
and  restated  his  firm  commitment  to 
this  program.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations is  strongly  behind  this  pro- 
gram, as  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
I  believe  that  this  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  force  level  in 
light  of  the  needs  and  missions  of  this 
class  of  submarines.  Moreover,  as  I 
think  we  all  know,  we  will  begin  retir- 
ing the  594-class  submarines  starting 
just  6  years  from  now. 

So  this  further  increases  the  need 
for  additional  688  class  submarines, 
and  I  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER  Am  I  to  suppose, 
from  what  is  just  occurring  here,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
does  not  oppose  my  amendment? 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
will  be  very  brief.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments have  been  eloquently  made  by 
my  di-stinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Ch.^fee. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  are  con- 
cerned about  GSS  submarines.  It  is  in 
Groton.  Conn.,  where  these  subma- 
rines are  constructed,  as  well  as  in 
Newport  News.  Va.  We  do  not  have  as 
manv  as  the  Soviets  do.  but  clearly  the 
attack  submarines  are  one  of  the 
finest  weapons  in  our  defense  arsenal. 
The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  as  many 
is  not  really  the  issue.  We  feel  that  the 
submarines  built  in  the  United  States 
are  far  superior  to  anythin;:  the  Sovi- 
ets have. 

This  submarine  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  system  we  are  cur- 
rently procuring  both  in  its  military 
function  as  well  as  in  its  cost  effective- 
ness. It  is  an  outstanding  buy.  Accord- 
ing to  Navy  estimates  we  need  a  force 
level  of  100  first-line  nuclear  attack 
submarines  to  meet  the  anticipated 
Soviet  threat  in  the  nineties.  The 
building  rale  of  recent  years  is  inad- 
equate   for   reaching   that    level    and. 


therefore.  Navy  plans  call  for  a  rate  of 
con.structing  four  of  these  ships  begin- 
ning next  fi-scal  year.  The  $336  million 
advance  procurement  fund  in  this 
year's  budget  was  meant  to  maintain 
that  building  rate  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
By  halving  these  funds  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  deleted  long-lead- 
time  components  for  two  ships,  there- 
by reducing  the  building  rate  for  three 
each  in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  reduction, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  our  op- 
tions in  this  matter  in  this  particular 
bill.  The  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  preclude  our  sup- 
porting the  four  SSN's  per  year  or.  at 
least,  it  would  make  it  more  difficult 
and  costly  to  restore  that  rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  funding  the  four  sets  of 
long-leadtime  items  that  were  in  the 
budget  would  not  restrict  our  options 
as  these  components  can  be  used  in 
later  years,  should  Congress  decide 
that  a  three-ships-per-year  construc- 
tion rate  would  be  more  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  the  prudent  way  is 
not  to  narrow  our  options  with  respect 
to  this  crucial  element  of  our  defense 
structure.  The  action  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  is  contrary  to  the 
long-term  plans  of  the  administration, 
the  authorization  bill  we  passed,  and 
the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  restoring  this  un- 
justifiable reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion for  advance  procurement  of  $168 
million  to  maintain  the  construction 
rate  of  three  submarines  per  year. 
There  are  three  submarines  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  program. 

By  leveling  the  planned  construction 
rate  to  three  ships  per  year,  this  will 
save  $1.4  billion  over  the  next  2  years. 
The  Navy  plans  to  introduce  a  new 
class  of  attack  submarines  within  the 
next  few  years.  We  want  to  contain 
the  construction  of  the  SSN  688's  to 
the  existing  rate  so  that  the  new  tech- 
nology changes  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  base  design  of  the  SSN  688 
class  ships.  Holding  the  construction 
rate  to  three  ships  will  permit  orderly 
induction  of  these  new  technology 
modifications. 

These  submarines  cost  over  $700  mil- 
lion apiece,  and  we  believe  that  as 
many  of  the  new  design  modifications 
ought  to  go  into  the  SSN  688  subs. 

If  we  increase  the  rate  to  four  and 
essentially  freeze  the  SSN  688  design. 
those  ships  will  be.  by  definition,  the 
old  design,  the  old  technology. 

I  want  to  further  point  out  to  the 
Senate  as  I  did  on  Friday,  that  we 
know  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  on  a  downward  trend 
line.  The  real  growth  that  was  incor- 
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poratt'ci  in  !hi  \9H2  budget  come  down 
for  the  I!i8:i  budget  and  now  it  is 
coming  doun  ;it:ain  in  the  1984  budget. 
It  does  not  take  a  crystal  ball  to  real- 
ize that  we  will  be  extremely  fortunate 
to  maintain  the  real  growth  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  above  2"2  to  3 
percent  for  1985.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
be  ramping  up  in  this  bill  for  1984  and 
saying  go  out  and  buy  the  advance 
leadtime  items  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion in  1985  and  1986  to  four  subma 
rines  per  year  when  we  probably  are 
going  to  be  constrained  to  reduce  the 
submarine  account  in  1985  and  1986  in 
any  event. 

I  realize  that  these  submarines  are 
one  of  the  best  buys  the  Navy  has.  No 
one  has  backed  the  submarines  more 
than  I,  and  no  one  wants  to  see  us 
complete  these  submarines  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  incorporating  the  new 
technology,  more  than  I.  If  we  do  not 
incorporate  the  new  technology  now. 
the  Navy  will  modify  these  ships  at  ex- 
cessively high  cost  in  later  years. 

I  call  on  the  Senate  to  start  using  its 
head  about  the  concept  of  new  tech- 
nology and  new  systems.  This  is  one 
instance  where,  if  we  take  the  $168 
million  out  this  year  and  acknowledge 
we  are  going  to  build  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  year  and  we  incorporate  into 
the  new  subs  the  new  technology  in 
the  outyears.  we  will  get  the  more  ca- 
pable ships  in  the  long  run.  and  we 
will  effect  the  budget  savings  that 
ought  to  be  considered.  But  this  is  the 
ramp-up/ramp-down  problem  as  far  as 
production.  If  we  use  these  funds  for 
advance  procurement  now.  we  will  be 
buying  material  and  supplies  for  new 
construction  in  1985  and  1986  which 
will  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  budget 
limitations  for  those  years. 

I  think  it  is  ju.st  a  simple  matter  of 
whether  the  Senate  means  what  it 
says  that  we  should  handle  this 
budget  with  an  eye  for  a  3-year 
budget.  If  you  really  look  at  the  3-year 
budget,  even  the  Senate-approved 
budget,  there  is  not  money  in  that 
budget  for  this  kind  of  expansion  in 
1985  and  1986.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  should  not  be.  Until  the  Navy 
settles  its  plans  for  new  design  subs  we 
should  incorporate  new  technology  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  the  current 
SSN  688s.  Even  though  the  new 
design  subs  will  cost  more  money,  we 
hope  they  will  be  as  good  a  buy  as  im- 
proved SSN  688  ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  my  friend 
time.  I  know  he  opposes  me  on  this. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  take  much 
time.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  too  much  to  my  experiences,  but 
I  remember  the  distress  that  I  was  in  a 
few  years  ago  when  we  were  just 
buying  one  submarine  a  year,  only 
one.  That  was  1978.  and  1979.  Things 
were  picking  up  then.  They  were  be- 


coming more  important  all  the  time 
These  are  attack  submarines  that  I  am 
talking  about. 

In  the  committee  we  were  concerned 
and  active  about  getting  that  stepped 
up  and  did  get  it  stepped  up  to  two  per 
year  for  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  submarines  are 
the  most  valuable  weapons  we  have  in 
this  great  field.  I  believe  they  are 
more  dependable,  and  this  is  not  com- 
paring individuals,  than  the  bombers 
are,  and  more  dependable,  when  they 
can  get  at  these  things,  along  with  the 
Trident,  more  dependable  than  the 
other  part  of  the  triad. 

The  main  point  is  these  are  well 
made.  They  know  what  they  want, 
these  admirals  that  handle  them,  who 
recommend  them.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  wants  them.  I  do  not  owe 
them  anything,  but  I  think  now  there 
is  a  change  to  build  up  and  make  up  at 
least  some  of  the  time  that  we  lost 
back  there  in  those  lean  years.  I  say 
that  in  deference  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  a  majori- 
ty will  see  fit  to  vote  for  this  addition- 
al number  for  the  long-leadtime  items. 
We  will  really  be  making  up  for  the 
time  we  lost  coming  in  on  this  highly 
valuable  weapon.  They  are  not  made 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  much  less 
in  my  State.  They  just  have  a  special 
place  of  their  own  in  our  better  weap- 
onry. 
I  hope  we  can  catch  them  up. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut. 

I  am  very  concerned  as  to  the  conse- 
quences if  the  Senate  should  adopt 
the  course  of  action  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
with  regard  to  advance  procurement 
for  our  attack  submarines. 

The  number  of  our  own  attack  sub- 
marines is  driven  by  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine threat.  The  Soviets  now  possess  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1  over  the  United  States 
in  their  attack  submarine  force,  an 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority. 
Each  year,  those  entrusted  with  for 
mulating  the  outyear  budgets  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  commence 
with  an  analysis  of  that  threat  and 
work  backward.  For  many  years.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  by  the  side  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  We  are  joined 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  reverse  the  action  of  the  ap- 
propriations committee. 


Murt'OMT,  we  cm  rm  lun^'i-r  P'ls  on 
overall  technological  .superi(]rii>  .i.--  u» 
have  in  the  past.  Tiiere  i.s  a  .significam 
trend  in  the  ability  of  new  Soviet  sub- 
marines to  operate  quietly  and,  in 
other  ways,  in  a  manner  highly  com- 
petitive with  our  submarines. 

The  number  now  becomes  extremely 
important,  with  the  Soviet  fleet  receiv- 
ing new  attack  submarines  at  a  rate  of 
almost  3  to  1  over  tho.se  being  deliv- 
ered to  our  own  Navy.  Only  last  week, 
the  public  became  aware  of  the  Victor 
class  Soviet  submarines  operating 
close  to  our  eastern  coast,  right  off  my 
State  of  Virginia.  I  can  assure  this 
body  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  operat- 
ing its  submarine  fleet  worldwide. 

A  building  rate  of  four  SSN's  is  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal 
year  1986  in  order  to  reach  the  force 
level  objective  of  100  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  I  believe  that  this  number 
is  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  our  current  relative  posture 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  all  know,  this  docs  not  commit 
the  Congress  to  four  SSNs  should  it 
be  determined  at  a  later  date  that  a 
lesser  number  would  meet  our  nation- 
al requirements.  However,  deletion  of 
$168  million  as  proposed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  deprive 
the  Congress  of  the  assurance  of  fund- 
ing the  four  SSN's  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  attack  submarine  is  one  of  the 
best  buys  in  our  defense  arsenal.  It  is 
tough,  flexible,  and  heavily  armed.  It 
can  operate  alone  for  extended  periods 
in  enemy  waters.  We  urgently  need  to 
get  more  of  these  ships  to  the  fleet. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
support  the  full  budget  request  of 
$366  million  for  advance  procurement 
of  long-lead  components  for  four  of 
these  four  essential  submarines. 

I  see  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Weicker)  on  his  feet, 
so  I  shall  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  intend  to 
interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee). 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  appropriations 
bill  talked  about  the  new  submarines 
coming  on  line  and  argued  that  we 
should  wait  until  the  technology  is 
here.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  use  that  argument  for  every 
weapons  system  that  comes  along:  Do 
not  buy  more  airplanes  because  there 


is  another  airplane  on  the  drawing 
board.  It  is  my  understanding,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  can 
correct  me  on  this,  that  the  succeeding 
class  of  attack  submarines  will  not 
come  into  operation  until  1994.  It  is  a 
class  that  is  going  to  be  authorized  in 
1989  and  then  join  the  fleet  in  1994. 

I  support  the  next  class.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  it  will  have  technologi- 
cal advancements  over  the  688  class. 
But  I  do  point  out.  and  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  knows, 
that  we  are  not  locked  into  a  set 
design  for  the  688.  Modifications  arc 
continually  coming  along  and  improv- 
ing the  capability  of  that  submarine. 
That  IS  not  something  where  we  are 
stuck  with  a  design  that  is  now  over  10 
years  old.  with  no  changes  made  to  ad- 
vance the  capabilities  of  that  vessel. 
Advances  have  been  incorporated,  es- 
pecially     in      its     weapons     delivery 

system.  i,      ,j 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should 
not  put  off  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
100  submarines,  which  is  not  an  over- 
whelming number.  Certainly,  it  costs 
monev.  But  if  we  look  at  the  number 
of  attack  submarines  the  Nation  has 
traditionallv  had,  the  100  is  not  any- 
where near  the  largest  number  we 
have  had.  Not  by  a  long  shot,  or  even 
close  to  it. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  get  these  long-lead 
items  so  we  can  move  into  production 
with  the  four  per  year  in  1985.  Then, 
if  the  new  class  of  submarines  is  au- 
thorized in  1989.  coming  along  and  de- 
livered to  the  fleet  in  1994.  all  well  and 
good.  But  let  us  not  use  that  as  a 
reason  to  delay  increasing  the  number 
Los  Angeles  class  vessels  we  have  in 
our  submarine  fleet. 

We  are  not  simply  matching  the 
numbers  the  Soviets  produce.  Certain- 
ly, those  numbers  are  important,  and 
nobody  knows  more  about  that  than 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  But  in  addition,  we  have  cer- 
tain missions  that  we  have  to  cover 
and  certain  tasks  we  have  to  perform 
in  the  event  of  wartime.  We  need 
these  submarines  for  those  purposes 

3LS  well. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member. Mr.  President,  that  we  con- 
stantly talk  in  this  body  about  the 
need  to  upgrade  our  conventional 
forces.  This  is  a  conventional  force. 
Mr.  President.  This  is  part  of  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  Navy.  True,  it  will 
have  a  nuclear  capability,  but  its  pri- 
mary mission  is  in  the  conventional 
mode.  That  is  the  mode  that  I  think  is 
so  important  for  us  to  advance,  in 
order  that  there  will  not  be  a  need  on 
our  part  or  the  other  sides  part  to 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event 
deterrence  fails. 

Mr.  President,   for  those  reasons,  I 
urge  the  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.   Mr.   President,  how- 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  22  minutes; 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr  President,  may 
I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
that  I  am  prepared  at  this  time  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
so  we  can  expedite  matters.  I  do  not 
know  wliat  he  is  prepared  to  do.  but 
we  have  no  further  speakers  on  this 
side  and  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  for- 
ward the  debate. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  take  just  4  or  5  minutes 
and  summarize  the  position  of  the 
committee. 

There  is  $3.5  billion  in  this  bill  for 
Trident  and  SSN  688  submarine  con- 
struction. Nobody  can  say  we  have  ne- 
glected the  submarine  yards  that  are 
employing  people,  nor  could  anyone 
assert  that  we  have  failed  to  place  the 
emphasis  that  is  required  on  the  sub- 
marine program.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  if  the  $168  million  is  approved, 
most  assuredly,  the  argument  is  going 
to  be  made  that  we  should  begin  con- 
struction of  four  submarines  next  year 
or  we  will  have  wasted  the  money  that 
we  put  into  advance  procurement  this 
year.  That  is  what  got  us  to  three.  Mr. 
President.  We  were  going  on  at  one 
and  got  advance  procurement  to  two. 
Then  we  got  up  to  two  and  got  ad- 
vance procurement  for  three.  There  is 
no  more  education  out  of  the  third 
kick  of  a  mule.  I  have  been  kicked 
three  times. 

Four  ships  will  be  requested  next 
year  if  we  approve  long-leadtime 
monev  today.  One  Senator  in  here  will 
tell  you  that  is  how  it  has  come 
about-two  in  1983.  three  in  1984:  we 
are  up  to  three  in  1984.  I  say  that  is 
enough. 

This  bill  is  not  a  jobs  bill.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that  three  subma- 
rines a  year  of  this  type,  and  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  submarine  construction  is 
enough  money. 

Particularly.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  that  in  this  case,  we  know 
that  the  advance  technology  is  coming 
on,  and  a  new  design  ship  is  being 
planned.  We  should  not  procure  four 
SSN  688  ships  a  year  given  these  de- 
velopments. If  we  build  four  ships  a 
year  it  should  be  a  new  design.  If  the 
Navv  freezes  the  SSN  688  design,  it  is 
wrong  to  go  with  this  accelerated  pro- 
curement. We  may  be  faced  with  the 
same  thing  we  are  doing  with  the  Ml 

tank.  ,       ^    , 

If  we  proceed  with  an  accelerated 
construction  rate  we  will  run  the  ships 
back  in  the  shipyards  to  put  the  modi- 
fications on  them.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Ml  tank  right  now. 

This  submarine  right  now-and  the 
proponents  of  this  will  have  to  admit 
it— is  being  modified  as  it  comes  off 
the  line.  That  is  how  fast  this  technol- 
ogy is  moving.  We  should  put  as  much 
of   our   new   design   technology    right 


into  the  base  of  this  production  Ime 
and  not  as  an  afterthought,  becau.se 
that  is  what  is  costing  money.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  listen  to  us  on  this  one. 
because,  believe  me.  $3.5  billion  in  sub- 
construction  is  enough  to  be  spending 
now.    I    remind    the    Senate,    when    I 
stand  on  this  floor  next  year  I  may  tell 
you  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  even 
three  ships.  The  required  budget  in- 
crease   for    four   ships    may    preclude 
even  three  ships  next  year  unless  you 
fight    with    me    to    increase    the    real 
growth  of  the  defense  bill.  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  that  half  of  the  people 
who  vote  for  this  advanced  procure- 
ment increase  will  be  voting  next  year 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
even  further,  to  say.    'No.  we  should 
not  have  that  much  real  growth  in  de- 
fease." Somehow  or  other  these  things 
have  to  come  together  if  we  are  going 
to  save  the  money  we  ought  to  save 
and  build  the  defense  we  want. 

I    yield   back   the   remainder   of   my 
time. 
Mr  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Hkht).  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut us  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  briefly  respond.  I  mean  briefly 
because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut have  the  capacity  to  incite 
each  other  to  riot  if  we  continue  to  go 
ahead  and  make  these  inflammatory 
statements,  and  I  do  not  see  any  pur- 
pose in  that.  I  think  he  makes  some 
good  points.  I  would  hope  that  mine 
might  be  better,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I  do  not  have  great  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  S3  billion  which  he  refers  to  is 
for  procurement,  not  just  of  the 
attack  submarines  but  also  of  the  Tri- 
dent, so  when  we  talk  about  a  subma- 
rine program  it  includes  both  of  those 
elements,  one  being.  a.s  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out.  basically  a  conventional 
item,  the  other  one  being  in  the  strate- 
gic arsenal. 

1  again  have  to  point  out   that  our 
job  on  the  floor  and  in  committee  is  to 
pick  and  choose  between  various  sys- 
tems. I  think  many  of  us  believe  that 
our    submarine    capacity    in    terms    of 
both  deterrence  and  our  strategic  ca- 
pabilities is  the  most  valuable  system 
that    we    have    in    our   entire    arsenal. 
What   we   are   saying   is   that    this   is 
where  the  priority  should  lay.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  do  not  go  along  with 
everv  weapons  system.  Indeed.  I  voted 
against  the  MX.  I  have  been  against 
the   MX.   I   do  not    feel,   in   terms  of 
monev   .spent,   that   is   a  good  invest- 
ment." So  it   is  not   with   the  idea  in 
mind  that  we  want  to  necessarily  in- 
crease   defense    spending     and    then 
make  public  pronouncements  cutting 
the   same.    We    are   doing    the   job   of 
picking  and  choosing.  I  think  no  more 


*%       4  /in  ^ 
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than  that  ought  to  bo  attributed  to 
any  Senator  on  this  floor;  that  is  our 
job.  So  I  would  hope,  as  a  system 
which  I  consider  the  best  that  we 
have,  we  give  this  our  priorities.  That 
is  the  main  thrust  of  what  it  is  that  I 
and  others  propose  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent    that    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  junior  colleague. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Li't  me  echo  his  remarks  to  the  dis- 
t'ngui  hed  Senator  from  Alaska.  No 
one  hits  a  t)etter  record  than  he  when 
it  comes  to  supporting  submarines. 

The  very  first  of  these  ships,  of 
course,  was  designed  in  Newport  News 
and  built  there,  where  the  distin 
guished  Senator  (Mr  Warner)  comes 
from.  Going  back  to  the  earliest  days 
in  the  previous  decade,  the  1970s, 
there  were  years  when  we  went  from 
five  to  six  submarines,  and  then  five. 
In  1974.  we  dropped  one  In  1976,  we 
were  down  to  two.  And  then  we  went 
to  three  in  1977.  then  to  one  in  1978. 
Just  because  we  purchase  long  lead 
Items  does  not  mean  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  increase  the  number  of 
actual  buys.  This  number  has  floated 
from  as  high  as  six  down  to  one  in  a 
given  year  over  the  last  15  years. 

So  with  all  due  respect,  funding  the 
long-lead  items  for  the  fourth,  would 
not  lock  us  into  buying  the  fourth.  It 
just  gives  us  that  option.  A  suggestion 
to  the  contrary  would  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  this  particular 
submarine  and  its  construction  over 
the  years. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut for  yielding.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  restore  $168 
million  in  advance  funding  for  the  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  program. 

For  nearly  25  years  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  have  formed  the  most 
effective  and  potentially  survivable 
component  or  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  In  the  past  decade,  we  have  ob- 
served the  Soviet  Union  mount  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  its  nuclear 
submarine  fleet.  I  support  the  Reagan 
administration's  commitment  to  ex- 
panding our  submarine  program,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
to  that  we  may  move  toward  a  produc- 
tion rate  of  four  attack  submarines  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  1986. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  restore  $168  million  for  attack 
submarine  advance  procurement,  for  a 
total  of  $336  million  in  long-lead  fund- 
ing toward  a  fourth  attack  submarine 
In  1984.  This  is  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration  and  is  included 
in  iht    House-passed  DOD  bill,  along 


with  the  appropriation  for  three 
attack  submarines  that  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  Long-lead 
funding  contributes  to  more  cost-effec- 
tive procurement,  and  has  been  essen- 
tial to  the  stabilization  of  production 
and  delivery  schedules  that  has  been 
achieved  in  this  important  ship  build- 
ing program. 

The  attack  submarine  program  is 
one  of  our  most  critical  and  effective 
national  defense  programs,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  yielded  the 
remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yea.s  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans  I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon ).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberc).  would  vote 
"yea" 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  36,  as  follows; 

(RoUrall  Vote  No.  338  Leg.] 


YEAS-55 

Andrpvh-. 

Ooldualrr 

Prynr 

Bauru.'i 

Hatoli 

Quayle 

Bidcn 

H.rhl 

Kandolph 

BinKaman 

Hrlliii 

RieKle 

Borrn 

H.inz 

Sarbanes 

Bo.srhttl(z 

H.lm.s 

Saifier 

Bradlr> 

Humphrey 

Sprcter 

Humptrs 

Kfnnrdy 

Stafford 

Byrd 

Uahy 

Stennis 

Chafpr 

Levin 

Symms 

Cochran 

loriK 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Mathios 

Tower 

Cran.slon 

Melrher 

Trible 

D  Amalo 

Milrhrl! 

Tsongas 

£>ni(>n 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Dodd 

Nunn 

W.icker 

Ea.sl 

Pell 

Wilson 

Exon 

Percy 

Glenn 

Pressler 

NAyS-36 

Abdncr 

Dan  forth 

Gorton 

Armstronii 

l)oW 

Grasslry 

Bakfr 

Domenicl 

Hatfield 

HtnUson 

Katslelon 

Haukin-s 

Burdirk 

Kord 

Huddleston 

ChiUs 

Gam 

Jepsen 

1   1 

November  7,  1 

John.ston 

MattinKly 

Roth 

Ka.s.sebaiim 

MoClure 

Rudman 

Ka-sten 

Met/.enbaum 

Simpson 

l^xall 

Murkowski 

Stevens 

LiiKar 

Nlckles 

Wallop 

Malsunaxa 

Proxmire 

Zortnsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

DeConcinl 

Evans 

Inouye 

Uixon 

Harl 

lautenberR 

Durenberger 

HiilliriKx 

Pack  wood 

1983 
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So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (No. 
2515)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  349  1 

iPurpo.se:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
rejiarding  a  mutual  IJS.-U.S.SR.  new 
MIRVed  ICBM  flight-test  pause) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  amendment  I  have  at  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM).  for  herself.  Mr  IjEvin.  Mr  Duren- 
BEKGER  Mr.  Mathias.  Mf  Cranston.  Mr 
Hi'DDLESTON.  Mr  BuMPERs.  Mr.  Boken.  Mr 
iNoi'VE.  and  Mr  Prkssleh  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2492. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.     .  (a)  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  — 

(1)  that  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presid«'nfs  Commission  on  Slra- 
tPKic  Forces  to  seek  sreater  strateBic  stabili- 
ty throueb  a  negotiated  reduction  In  the 
numtxT  of  highly  MIRVed.  accurate,  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  the  President 
should  announce  the  willingness  of  the 
United  Stales  to  suspend  flight  testing, 
while  strategic  arms  negotiations  proceed, 
of  new  MIRVed  intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  willing  to 
suspend  the  flight  testing  of  such  missiles; 
and 

(2)  that  any  agreement  entered  into  t)e- 
tween  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  for  mutual  suspension  of 
the  flight  testing  of  new  MIRVed  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  should  provide  for 
reliable  means  for  verification. 

(bi  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ■new" 
includes  any  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile flight  tested  for  the  first  time  after  May 
I.  1979.  or  a  variant  of  any  intercontinental 
ballistic  mi.ssile  flight-tested  for  the  first 
lime  after  May  1.  1979. 


Till  i'Ht-SlDINC.  l.)KMC-KR.  There 
is  a  30-minute  time  limit  on  this 
amcnrimcnt 

Mr-^  K,\s.'-^p:BAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendnunt.  which  is  being  of_ 
fered  bv  Senator  Levin,  myself,  and 
others,  addresses  a  test  pause  for  a  1 
MIRVd  ICBMs  that  have  been  devel- 
oped since  1979  if  it  is  mutually  agreed 
to    by    the    United    States    and    the 

TT    O    C    R 

I  would  like  to  just  take  a  brief 
moment  to  quote  from  President 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress in  which  he  said: 

The  nation  which  indulges  towards  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave^  11  is  a 
slave  to  Its  animosity  or  to  lus  affection, 
.liher  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  il  a£tra> 
(rom  Its  duty  and  its  interest. 


I  think  we  are  at  a  period  of  time. 
Mr  President,  of  uncertain  conditions 
and  grave  tensions  regarding  (.ur  n  la- 
tionship  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr  HYKD  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hriM  ordir  in  the  Senate  so  that  the 
Si  r-:itor  may  be  heard'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order 

The  Senator  from  Kansa.s. 

Mr  KYRD  Mr  Pre?idrnt.  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  apolopize  to 
the  Senator  I  think  we  should  take 
our  conversation.-  .l.-ewhert   and  take 

our  seats. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment,  is  I  think,  one  that 
will  help  address  and  alleviate  some  of 
the  tension  in  the  world.  It  is  in  no 
way  a  backdoor  effort  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  the  MX.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  has  supported  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  MX.  But  I 
believe    this    particular    sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  project   a  stabilizing  effect 
into  the  whole  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. _      „, 
What  this  would  do.  as  a  matter  oi 
fact   is  really,  if  it  would  be  agreed  to 
by  both  sides,  halt  our  testing  of  the 
MX  but  it  would  also  halt  the  Soviet 
Union's    testing    of    their    SSX-24.    a 
solid  fuel  missile  which  they  are  test- 
ing   as   well   as   the   modified   SS-18s 
and   SS-19's.   So   in   many   ways   it    is 
throe  of  their  missiles  for  one  of  ours. 
Hut.    more    importantly.    Mr.    Presi 
dent    it  really  he'P-'^  mo^^'  "^  toward,  I 
think    an  effort  to  bring  some  degree 
of  control  into  the  question  of  nuclear 
armament   and   toward   a   single   war 
head  missile,  which  would  pro\idc  u>, 
a.s    the    Scowcroft    Commi.ssion    .said, 
with  stabilitv.  which,  as  it  said  in  their 
Commission  report,  should  be  the  pri- 
marv  objective  both  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  .strategic  forces  and  of  our 
arms  control  proposal. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  u  is  not 
an  effort  for  us  here  in  th.  1  S 
Senate  to  trv  to  dictate  what  our  arms 
control  policy  should  bv    I  think  that 


we  would  all  have  some  reservations 
about  trvint:  to  a.s.sert  policy  in  one  di- 
rection or  another.  But  we  also  have  a 
role  to  play,  I  believe.  Mr.  President. 
in  trying  to  lend  some  support 
through  our  votes  and  through  our  de- 
termination and  through  our  thinking 
and  judgment  for  a  certain  direction 
that  we  believe  is  important. 

I  would  just  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  part  of  the  amendment  which  says 
we  will  pause  if  the  Soviets  do.  This 
language  leaves  us  free  to  resume  MX 
flight  testing  should  the  President  de- 
termine that  it  would  be  vital.  This 
language  leaves  us  an  option  if  it  is  un- 
clear whether  the  Soviets  are  comply- 
ing honestly.  .  ^ 

I  believe  that  this  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  START  negotiations  that  are 
on  the  bargaining  table  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission The  amrndment.  in  focusing 
on  heavily  MIRVd  ICBMs.  makes 
that  most  clear 

Mr  President.  I  uould  like  to  yield 
time   to   the   Senator   from   Michigan. 

who  is  a  cosponsor.  Mr.  Lkvin.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair     savs     to     the     Senator     from 
Kansas,  the  Chair  erred   Thtrt  are  30 
minutes  on  each  side. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr   LLVIN    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
spon.sor    of    this    amendment    which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that    the    United    States    should    an- 
nounce its  willingne.ss  to  pause  in  the 
testing  of  any  ICBM's  with  multiple 
warheads  while  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions proceed  if-and  this  is  the  big 
if-the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  such  a 
pause    This    bipartisan    proposal    has 
the  support  of  both  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  MX  who  believe  that 
we  should  make  this  attempt  to  avoid 
another    expensive    and    destabilizing 
leg  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  if  at  all 
possible. 

The  Congre-ss  is  going  to  provide  ine 
President  with  the  funds  to  build  the 
first  21  MX  missiles,  in  large  part  be- 
cause a  majority  feels  that  we  must 
answer  a  massive  development  effort 
bv     the     Soviets     of     large.     MIRVd 
ICBM  s  over  the  last  decade  to  demon- 
strate our  national  will  to  keep  up  in 
everv  part  of  the  arms  race.  Many  MX 
supporters    hope    that    building    this 
large  new  mi.ssile  will  make  the  Soviets 
rethink   their   approach   to   arms  con- 
trol and  increase  their  interest  m  seek- 
ing negotiated  limits  on  new  mi.ssiles. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  re.spon.se  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  speedup  in 
their   own   strategic   development    and 
deplovment   programs.   Building,   test- 
ing   and   deploying   the   MX   are   not 
likely  to  send  the  Soviets  running  to 
the  negotiating  table  with  new  inter- 
est m  arms  control  out  of  fear  that  we 
a'rr  catching  up.  Rather,  they  will  step 
up  their  own  spending,  and  the  race 
Villi  go  on. 


If  our  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  then  implemented  by  the 
President,  we  could  m  a  sense  have  our 
cake    and    eat    it    too.    The    President 
would  have  the  funds  to  proceed  with 
the     MX.     demonstrating    resolve    to 
make  continuous  improvements  m  oui 
strategic  deterrent,  while  this  resolu- 
tion  would   demonstrate   our   willing- 
ness to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  devel- 
opment    of     the     most     destabilizing 
weapons  in  both  sides'   nuclear  arse- 
nals. This  approach  would  allow  us  to 
pin  the   responsibility   for  continuing 
this  most  threatening  part  of  the  arms 
race  squarely  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  continue  testing  the  MX  only  if 
the  Soviets  were   unwilling   to   match 
our  offer  of  a  testing  moratorium  by 
halting  work  on  their  own  MX.   the 
SS  X-24    ICBM,   as   well   as   their   so- 
called   fifth    generation   modifications 
to  the  SS-18  and  SS-19  ICBMs  which 
are  expected   to   be   tested   later   this 
year     The    Soviet    Union    continually 
outmaneuvers   us   in   the   propaganda 
wars  over  strategic  arms  by  announc- 
ing their  willingnes.^:  to  negotiate  vari- 
ous tvpes  of  freezes  and  reductions  in 
nuclear   weapons.   The   United   States 
could  neatly  turn  the  tables  on  them 
with  this  proposal  for  a  mutual  pause. 
If  the  Soviets  did  not  agree,  MX  test- 
ing   and    deployment    would    proceed 
and  we  could  then  point  out  that  we 
tried  to  avoid  opening  this  new  chap- 
ter in  the  arms  race. 

But     the    advantages    of    a    mutual 
pause  in  MIRVd  ICBM  testing  are  not 
merely     propaganda     points.     Halting 
Soviet  improvements  to  their  MIRV  d 
ICBM's  would  vield  real  military  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States.  The  SovieUs' 
current   ICBM   arsenal   is  made  up  of 
550   SS-lls,   60   SS  13s.    150    SS-17's. 
308  SS-18's,  and  330  SS-19's.  All  but 
the  SS-13's  are  fueled  by  liquids  that 
are  htghlv  toxic  and  volatile.  Prepar 
ing  them  for  launching  is  hazardous 
and   timeconsuming.   and   the   rockets 
require  an  extremely  intricate  set  of 
pumps  and  circuits  in  order  to  regulate 
fuel  flow  into  combustion  chambers  m 
the  correct  proportions.  Of  course,  the 
Soviets   have   learned   to   handle   this 
liquia  luel  with  few  problems,  but  this 
mav  have  been  of  necessity  given  iheir 
lim'iled  success  in  developing  solid  pro- 
pellant    ICBMs.    The    United    States 
concluded  more  than  30  years  ago  that 
liquid   fuels   were   too   dangerous   and 
unreliable  and  developed  solid  propel- 
lants  exclusively.  With  the  exception 
of  5'2  Titan  II  mis.siles.  all  our  ICBM  s 
arc  now  solid  fueled.  The  So\iets  are 
anxious    to    make    the    shift    to    solid 
fuels      As     Dr.     John     Kincaid.     who 
helped  design  most  of  the  basic  rocket 
motors  now  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  has 
said; 

Whoever  think.s  the  Soviets  have  stuck 
with  liquid.s  because  they  chose  to  do  things 
that  wav  doesn't  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  No  one  would  mess  around  with 
liquids  If  they  didn  t  have  to.  The  reason 
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the  Russians  do  it  is  because  they  are  so 
( )  backward. 

The  Soviets  have  been  able  thus  far 
to  develop  successfully  only  two  solid 
fuel    land-based    missiles— the    single 
warhead  SS-13  ICBM  and  the  SS-20,  a 
three  warhead  intermediate,  not  inter- 
continental, range  missile.  The  SS-X- 
24  IS  the  first  solid-fueled  Soviet  ICBM 
likely    to    be    deployed    in    significant 
numbers.    Moreover,    the    SS-X-24    is 
likely  to  have  significantly  increased 
system    reliability    and    eiffectivcness 
compared   to  current   Soviet    ICBM's. 
The  SS-X-24  could  also  be  turned  into 
a  mobile  ICBM.  which  is  not  feasible 
for    a    liquid-fueled    missile     It    could 
"""rry    ip  to  10  reentry  vehvies  (RVs) 
and  rcplac>'  missiles  witii  only  one  or 
four   RVs,    thus    adding    many    more 
RVs  to  the  Soviet  arsenal.  Its  more 
modern   warhead  and  guidance   tech- 
nology  is   likely   to  provide  militarily 
significant    improvements    in    .system 
lethality  over  the  1950s  and  1960's-era 
technology  in  the  missiles  it  would  re- 
place. Halting  the  new  generations  of 
the  SS-18  and  SS-19  would  also  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  further  improv- 
ing   the    accuracies,    yields,    yield-to- 
weight  ratios  and  reliability  of  these 
multiple  warhead  missiles.  All  of  these 
developments,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
would  clearly  not  be  in  our  own  strate- 
gic security   interests.   Halting  Soviet 
programs  to  improve  reliability,  accu- 
racy, and  hard  target  kill  potential  of 
their    mi.ssiles    and    to    develop    solid- 
fueled   ICBMs   would  certainly   be  in 
our    strategic    security    interests.    In 
April,   I   asked   the   chairman   of   the 
Joint    Chiefs   of   Staff    at    an    Armed 
Services    Committee    hearing    if    the 
United  States  has  a  military  interest 
in  getting  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  de- 
ploying new  ICBM's,  and  he  replied 
emphatically,  "Yes,  we  do." 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  propo-sal  for  a  mutual  flight  test 
pause  is  both  timely  and  verifiable. 
Even  though  flight  test  programs  for 
the  new  Soviet  missiles  and  our  own 
MX  have  already  begun,  it  will  still  be 
some  time  before  any  of  these  mi.ssiles 
has  been  fully  tested  and  ready  for  de- 
ployment. A  new  ICBM  must  be  flight 
tested  more  than  a  dozen  times  to 
have  high  confidence  that  all  its  sys- 
tems will  operate  according  to  design, 
and  the  Soviets  have  historically  been 
quite  conservative  and  tested  their 
new  missiles  even  more  exhaustively 
before  deployment.  The  MX  flight 
test  program  has  only  just  begun  and 
is  scheduled  to  continue  well  into  1986. 
The  SS-X-24  has  only  had  four  tests, 
three  of  them  reportedly  unsuccessful, 
and  the  fifth  generations  of  the  SS  IB 
and  SS-19  have  not  yet  been  tested. 
National  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion through  land-  and  space-based  sys- 
tems are  fully  capable  of  detecting 
ICBM  flight  tests  and  of  distinguish- 
ing  between   training    tests   of   oper- 


ational    missiles     and     experimental 
flight  tests  of  new  designs. 

I   should    also    emphasize    that    the 
mutual  test  pause  is  intended  to  be  an 
interim    first   step    toward    negotiated 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  sides,  and  not  the  end  result  of 
such  negotiations.  Halting  the  devel- 
opment of  new  MIRV'd  ICBM's  would 
help  set   the  stage  for  those  negotia- 
tions and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
President's  START  proposals,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  build-down,  or  the  nuclear 
freeze  approach.  A  pause  would  have 
to  be  followed  by  negotiations  for  fur- 
ther   limits    and    reductions,    which 
might   well   include  reductions  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal  of  MIRVd  ICBM's.  The 
pause  'vould  also   maintain  whatever 
value  the  MX  might  have  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  the  START  talks,  because 
a  bargaining  chip  is  useful  only  before 
the  missile  is  deployed  and  not  after. 
As  Paul  VVarnke,  our  chief  SALT  II 
negotiator  has  stated,  referring  to  and 
concurring    with    the    experiences    of 
chief     SALT     I     negotiator     Gerard 
Smith: 

It  is  really  the  potential,  rather  than  the 
actualization  of  that  potential,  that  gives 
you  the  major  bargaining  position  .  .  Once 
you  ha\e  gone  ahead  and  done  that  which 
you  were  threatening  to  do.  the  threat  is  no 
longer  of  any  particular  u.se  to  a  negotiator. 
Let  me  now  recount  some  fascinat- 
ing and  chillingly  relevant  Senate  his- 
tory from  1970  which  shows  that  a 
mutual  pause  on  the  further  flight 
testing  of  MIRVd  ICBMs  is  an  idea 
whose  time  came  over  a  decade  ago— 
and  has  stayed. 

It  came  in  the  late  I960's  and  in  1970 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senators  Brooke, 
Case.  Fulbright,  Muskie,  Percy,  Javits, 
Phil  Hart,  and  others  saw  that  the  de- 
ployment of  fixed  MIRV'd  ICBM's  in- 
creased the  risk  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. They  saw  that  stability  required 
each  side  to  be  confident  in  its  ability 
to  deter  the  other  side  by  being  able  to 
retaliate  following  a  nuclear  attack. 
They  saw  that  threatening  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  other  side's  nuclear 
forces  is  destabilizing.  They  saw  that 
making  one's  own  forces  more  surviv- 
able  was  stabilizing  and  reduced  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Senator  Brooke,  with  42  cosponsors, 
introduced  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution in  early  1970  which  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
MIRV  race  before  it  was  too  late  by 
offering  the  U.S.S.R.  a  mutual  pause 
on  the  further  testing  of  MIRV'd 
ICBMs.  Senator  Brooke  told  the 
Senate  on  April  9.  1970,  that  we  must 
decide  'what  to  do  about  land-based 
ICBM's  which  are  becoming  vulnera- 
ble as  missile  accuracy  on  both  sides 
improves  and  which  invite  attack  on 
our  own  territory.  " 

A  long  debate  over  the  Brooke  reso- 
lution occurred.  Opponents  said  that 
we  would  be  giving  up  military  advan- 
tage and  that  the  Senate  would  be 
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interfering  with  the  President's  pre- 
rogatives by  adopting  even  a  nonbind- 
ing  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
But  the  Senators  persisted. 
Senator  Brooke  argued  that— 
H  the  moratorium  took  place  and  there  is 
no  further  testing  and  no  further  deploy- 
ment during  this  time,  both  will  have  per- 
formed a  great  service;  and  they  will  be 
more  apt.  in  that  climate,  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  arms  limitation  agreement 
than  if  they  sat  down  in  June  and  began  to 
talk— but  at  the  same  time  both  parties 
were  increasing  their  arsenal,  both  parties 
were  continuing  to  test,  and  both  parties 
were  moving  ahead  with  far  more  devastat- 
ing technology. 

Senator  Phil  Hart  argued  that- 
Absent  a  moratorium,  such  as  we  call  for 
in  this  resolution,  each  side  will  continually 
feel  compelled  to  lake  one  last  step  to  place 
itself  in  a  superior  position  by  some  new 
weapon  deployment.  It  is.  therefore,  impera- 
tive that  we  now  take  the  initiative  and  say 
■Let's  stop  now.  What  do  you  say?"  Until 
that  step  is  taken,  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  blocking  the  continued  arms  spiral. 

Senator  Hart  said  the  effort  on  each 
side  to  take  one  last  step  was  a  tragic 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  the  last 
move. 

Senator  Percy,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution,  expressed  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Senate  to  Senator  Brooke  "for 
his  initiative  and  leadership  in  seeking 
a  mutual  suspension  of  testing  of 
MIRV's  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  ' 
Senator  Brooke  concluded: 
We  have  arrived  at  a  fragile  moment 
which  we  must  either  grasp  by  bold  initia- 
tive or  see  it  fall  victim  to  our  own  hesita- 
tion. 

The  re.solution  was  amended  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  in- 
clude a  moratorium  on  deployments  of 
all  strategic  weapons,  including  par- 
ticularly MIRV  and  ABM,  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  6. 

The  Nixon  administration  opposed 
the  resolution  but.  after  its  passage, 
proceeded  to  offer  the  Soviets  .some 
half-hearted  MIRV  deployment  limita- 
tions at  Vienna.  The  limitations  were 
conditioned  by  an  agreement  to  onsite 
inspection  and  the  United  States  was 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  producing 
MIRV  warheads.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ject€>d  by  the  Soviets. 

Three  of  the  leading  participants  in 
this  effort  13  years  ago  have  sent  a 
letter  that  has  been  placed  on  each 
Senator's  desk  urging  your  support  for 
this  amendment.  As  former  Senators 
Ed  Brooke.  Jacob  Javits,  and  James 
Pearson  put  it: 

We  were  right  in  what  we  proposed  13 
years  ago.  Our  people  and  the  Soviet  people 
would  be  safer  today  if  we  had  prevented 
the  introduction  of  MIRVd  systems.  We 
sliould  not  compound  that  failure  by  fur- 
ther emphasis  on  MIRVd  ICBMs  that  are  at 
once  lethal  and  vulnerable.  In  the  context 
of  President  Reagan's  new  initiatives  at 
START,  let  the  Senate  urge  both  govern- 
ments to  demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
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restraint   by  jointly  suspending  the  flight 
testing  of  such  systems. 

Henry  Kissinger  was  quoted  as  stat- 
ing in  December  1974.  that  "I  wish  I 
had  thought  through  the  implications 
of  a  MIRV'd  world  more  thoughtfully 
in  1969  and  1970  than  I  did.  "  He  has 
written  more  recently: 

The  challenge  is  to  resolve,  finally,  the  in- 
tellectual problem  of  how  to  insure  strategic 
stability  amid  the  revolution  wrought  by 
thousands  of  warheads  on  only  hundreds  of 
launchers,  and  that  the  principal  cause  oi 
nslability  with  current  weapons  systems  is 
lae  disproportion  between  warheads  and 
'iunchers.  All  the  remedies  that  have  been 
uried  are  vulnerable  to  technology  .  . 
There  is  no  effective  or  intellectuallv  ade- 
quate solution  to  this  problem  exc  A  to 
seek  to  eliminate  multiple  warheads  ;thm 
a  fixed  time.  <Time  magazine  Mif  n  21. 
1983). 

We  are  now  at  another  fragile 
moment,     to     use    Senator    Brooke's 

term. 

The  Soviets  are  flight-testing  modifi- 
cations of  their  SS-18  and  SS-19, 
thereby  improving  their  accuracy.  The 
Soviets  are  flight-testing  their  new 
SS-X-24.  a  solid  fuel  missile  with 
greater  reliability  and  effectiveness. 

And  we,  of  course,  have  started  the 
flight  testing  of  the  MX. 

■We  are  heading  toward  the  precipice 
predicted  in  1970.  It  is  all  deja  vu- 
except  that  this  all  really  happened 
before. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  itself  re- 
peatedly expressed  fears  about 
MIRV'd  ICBM's. 

The  Commission  wrote,  -Whether 
the  Soviets  prove  willing  or  not,  stabil- 
ity should  be  the  primary  objective 
both  of  the  modernization  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  of  our  arms  control 
proposals." 

The  Commission  continued,  'From 
the  point  of  view  of  enhancing  such 
stability,  the  Commission  believes  that 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  moving 
toward  an  ICBM  force  structure  in 
which  potential  targets  are  of  com- 
paratively low  value— missiles  contain- 
ing only  one  warhead.  " 

And  further.  'For  those  silos  or  shel- 
ters holding  a  missile  with  only  one 
warhead,  each  would  present  a  far  less 
attractive  target  than  would  be  the 
case  for  a  silo  containing  a  large  mis- 
sile with  many  MIRV's.' 

How  can  the  Senate  express  its 
hopes  for  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
control  and  its  continuing  deep  con- 
cern about  MIRV'd  ICBM's?  I  believe 
our  mutual  pau.se  amendment  fits 
those  needs.  It  is  supported  by  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  and  against  MX 
and  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle. 

It  is  not  unilateral— it  is  mutual. 

It  does  not  tie  the  President's  hands. 
It  is  simply  advice  to  the  President. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  suggest  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  relative  to 
MIRV'd  ICBMs  or  anything  else— it 
only  seeks  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 


which   those   negotiations  might   suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  aimed  at  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  dangers  and  at  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  in  our  inventories. 

It  would  put  the  onus  on  the  Soviets 
if  both  sides  continue  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  stumble  into  the  quicksand 
that  MIRV'd  ICBM's  represent. 

It  is  to  our  advantage  militarily  that 
the  Soviets  be  slowed  up  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  their  new  solid-fuel  missile 
and  the  newly  modified  and  more  ac- 
curate SS-18  and  SS-19. 

For  those  who  opposed  MX  because 
it  was  so  destabilizing,  this  amend- 
ment offers  a  breather  in  the  race 
toward  more  and  more  destabilizing 
systems  on  both  sides. 

This  amendment  should  also  appeal 
to  those  who  voted  for  MX  principally 
because  of  the  national  will  and  desire 
to  support  the  President  arguments. 

This  amendment  expresses  our 
views— it  does  not  bind  the  President. 

It  expresses  our  concerns— it  does 
not  presume  to  dictate  the  outcome  of 
negotiations. 

It  might  help  achieve  some  clear 
arms  control  value  out  of  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  MX. 

It  would  give  some  hope  of  a  shift 
awav  from  the  final  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kassebaum-Levin 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan have  already  stated  in  a  very  cred- 
ible way  why  the  Senate  should  adopt 
the  amendment.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  arguments  they  have 
already  made. 

Beyond  that,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
it  would  be  an  appropriate  step  to  take 
supplementing  the  action  of  the 
Senate  today  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Bumpers  amendment.  This  would  be 
an  appropriate  step  to  take  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  next  step 
in  the  procurement  of  the  MX  mi.ssile 
by  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  that  the 
vote  today  on  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment could  only  have  occurred  follow- 
ing the  instructions  i-ssued  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  General  Rowny  when 
he  went  to  Geneva  for  the  latest 
round  of  the  START  talks. 

President  Reagan's  new  negotiating 
position  is  substantially  advanced 
from  any  prior  position  he  has  taken. 
There  is  new  ground  for  hope  that 
some     agreement      may      finally     be 


reached.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
today  is  one  of  firmness,  but  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  President's  nego- 
tiating position  it  is  also  a  reasonable 
and  deliberate  position. 

I  think  we  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  not  rushing  to  Ar- 
mageddon. If  we  get  to  Armageddon  it 
will  be  because  we  were  pushed  there 
and  pulled  there  because  of  threats 
from  other  people,  not  because  we 
want  to  go  there. 

The  Kassebaum-Levin  amendment 
underscores  that  position,  that  we 
want  to  pause,  that  we  want  to  say, 
•Yes,  we  will  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  to  defend  our  allies,  but  we  are 
not  anxious  to  gear  up  for  another  ex- 
pensive generation  of  armaments.  We 
are  readv  to  pause.  We  want  to  stop." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.   I   hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
cosponsor,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  but  I  just  think  at  this  time 
and  this  place  before  we  accept  an 
amendment  like  this,  we  should  look 
at  what  the  Soviet  record  is  with  re- 
spect to  this  entire  question. 

I  understand  that  the  Kassebaum- 
Levin  amendment  intends  a  bilateral, 
negotiated,  mutual.  United  States- 
Soviet  pause  in  MIRV  warhead  test- 
ing in  effect  it  would  become  unilater- 
al for  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
might  accept  and  agree  to  the  pause, 
but  the  United  States  would  stop  test- 
ing. Even  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to  stop 
MIRV  testing,  given  their  record  of 
SALT  violations  I  do  not  have  much 
confidence  in  their  compliance  with  a 
pause. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  country 
that  has  freedom  of  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  private 
propertv.  We  are  dealing  with  a  people 
who  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  dic- 
tators and  they  run  their  country  with 
a  dictatorial  process.  They  have  a  com- 
pleteh  different  set  of  ethics.  I  note 
the  Korean  Airline  flight  007  is  a 
recent  example. 

When  the  airliner  was  shot  down, 
first  they  lie  about  it  and  then  when 
that  is  oijvious  to  the  world,  that  they 
did  shoot  down  the  airliner,  they  make 
it  clear  that  they  would  do  it  again  if 
the  same  circumstances  arose  and 
murder  269  innocent  people. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  record 
is  in  the  past  of  unilateral  freezes.  The 
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rciuson  thai  we  should  look  at  U.S.  uni 
lattral  freezes  or  pauses  is.  as  I  have 
said,  the  Kassebaum  Levin  pause 
would  most  likely  become  in  effect  a 
U.S.  unilateral  pause.  Since  1958  we 
have  had  seven  unilateral  freezes  and 
the  Soviets  have  broken  each  one  of 
those. 

In  1958  to  1961  we  had  a  moratorium 
on  atmospheric  nuclear  testing,  and 
the  Soviets  violated  it  in  1961. 

In  1964.  the  United  States  cut  back 
nuclear  materials  production  and  nu- 
clear weapons  reactors  and  in  facto- 
ries. The  Soviets  keep  right  on  build- 
ing such  reactors  and  factories. 

In  1967.  the  United  States  froze 
ICBMs  and  SLMBs.  and  the  Soviets 
kept  on  building  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 
In  1972.  the  SALT  I  agreement  was 
portrayed  as  a  feeeze  on  Soviet  offen- 
sive programs,  but  they  engaged  in  a 
massive  unprecedented  offensive 
buildup  under  SALT  I. 

In  1977.  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  canceled  the  B-1  bomber. 
What  did  the  Soviets  do  in  response? 
They  built  the  Backfire  bomber,  and 
they  are  mass  producing  them  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  month,  or  36  to  40  per 
year. 

They  have  more  of  them  each  and 
every  month,  and  they  are  producing 
them  at  a  faster  rate  than  allowed  by 
the  Brezhnev  SALT  II  Statement  on 
Backfire— 30  per  year. 

In  1978.  President  Carter  canceled 
the  neutron  warhead,  the  enhanced 
radiation  warheads,  and  the  Soviets 
kept  right  on  deploying  SS-20's  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  March  1982.  Mr.  Brezhnev  pro- 
posed the  unilateral  Soviet  freeze  on 
the  SS-20S,  but  in  reality  what  did 
they  do?  After  he  proposed  the  freeze, 
they  built  54  more  for  deployment. 
and  they  are  still  building  SS  20's  in 
violation  of  their  own  unilateral  SS-20 
freeze. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  was  quoted  one  day  in  1980  to 
say.  "When  the  United  States  builds, 
the  Soviets  build.  When  the  United 
States  stops  building,  the  Soviets  keep 
on  building." 

I  think  just  in  toto.  Mr.  President, 
since  SALT  I  in  1972.  the  United 
States  has  deactivated  over  710  strate- 
gic delivery  vehicles  carrying  over 
6.000  warheads  which  were  deployed 
or  planned  during  the  1969-83  period. 
What  is  the  record  of  the  Soviets 
during  exactly  the  same  1969-83 
period?  They  have  deployed  over  1.250 
additional  ICBM,  SLBM.  and  intercon- 
tinental Backfire  bomber  delivery  ve- 
hicles carrying  over  6.000  additional 
warheads.  The  Soviets  thus  now  have 
over  1.000  more  missiles  and  bombers 
than  the  United  States  carrying  over 
1.000  more  warheads.  And  each  of 
their  warheads  is  more  accurate  and 
three  times  a.s  powerful 

I  think.  Mr  I'r'  sident,  if  we  want  to 
kr-  ;,  n  p.:i(  .  lui  situation  in  the  world. 


the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
make  any  headway  toward  real,  verifi- 
able reduction  of  these  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  is  to  demonstrate 
once  and  for  all  that  the  United  States 
did  not  start  the  arms  race,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  lose  it.  Once  the  Soviets 
understand  that  we  are  not  going  to 
lose  the  arms  race,  that  we  want  to 
match  them  at  least  at  equality  or 
parity  then  I  think  they  will  be  willing 
to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
sincere  bargaining  intention.  Until 
that  time.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
keep  right  on  building  and  building 
and  building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Defense  Department  Fact 
Sheet  on  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  because  this  fact  illustrates 
my  point  that  the  United  States  has 
deactivated  unilaterally  while  the  So- 
vieLs  have  been  adding  forces  to 
achieve  superiority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  25.  1983. 
Fact  Sheet 
The  United  States  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile— 
Thi.s  fact  .sheet   addresses  one  important 
aspect  of  the  current  debate  about  our  na- 
tional defense  are  arms  control  policies— the 
size  of  the  United  States  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.'  It  is  often  stated  or  assumed  that 
the  quantity  of  nuclear  weapons  has  stead- 
ily increased,  and  that  we  now  have  more 
nuclear  weapons  than  ever.  This  is  In  fact 
the  case  for  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  stock- 
pile  has   grown   without    interruption   ever 
since  the  USSR  first  acquired  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  1949.  For  the  United  States,  however, 
just   the  opposite   is   true:   the   number  of 
weapons  in  the  US   nuclear  stockpile  is  now 
at  Its  lowest  level  in  20  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  the  President  annually  authorizes 
both  nuclear  weapons  production  and  our 
aggregate  weapons  totals.  The  size  and 
makeup  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile authorized  by  the  President  has  varied 
considerably  over  the  years.  During  the  first 
few  years  after  the  Second  World  War.  the 
stockpile  was  very  small,  becau.se  there  was 
a  limited  supply  of  nuclear  material  i  Pluto- 
nium and  enriched  uranium)  and  because 
the  Soviets  had  not  yet  developed  nuclear 
weapons.  Thus,  we  had  only  two  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  stockpile  in  1945;  nine  in 
1946:  thirteen  in  1947:  and  50  in  1948.  After 
the  Soviets'  first  nuclear  test  m  1949,  and  m 
view  of  the  serious  international  situation, 
the  United  States  began  to  acquire  more  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Increase  was  accelerated 
in  the  late  1950  s  and  early  1960s 

The  quantity  of  weapons  in  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear stockpile  finally  reached  its  highest 
level  in  the  midl960's  at  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
sands (the  precise  number  is  classified). 
Since  that  time,  the  stockpile  quantity  has 
declined  considerably,  as  the  recently  de 
classified  graphs  attached  below  demon- 
strate. The  numlier  of  weapons  m  our  total 


'  By  sloflcpile  .  »<>  mt-an  our  tolal  inventory  of 
nuclear  weapon.s.  whether  they  are  in  the  United 
States  or  deployed  with  our  forces  oversea.s,  stored 
or  mounted  on  delivery  systems  such  as  ICBMs 


inventory  was  onc-third  higher  in  1967  than 
it  is  today.  What  is  more,  the  total  yield 
(detonation  energy)  of  the  stockpile  has  de- 
clined, l)ecau.se  we  have  withdrawn  many 
large,  high-yield  weapons.  As  a  result,  the 
total  megatonnage  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  since  1960. 

Becau.se  the  bulk  of  the  US  stockpile  was 
built  during  the  1960's.  those  weapons  are 
now  becoming  obsolete.  We  have  therefore 
decided  that  we  must  modernize  our  forces 
to  improve  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  preserve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  deterrent.  As  we  produce 
new  weapons,  however,  we  disassemble  and 
destroy  older  ones. 

Greater  safety,  survivability  and  effective- 
ness, not  increased  numbers,  are  the  goals 
of  our  force  modernization  program.  In 
some  cases,  we  can  actually  achieve  those 
aims  with  fewer— but  more  modern  — weap- 
on.s  than  we  had  before.  Thus,  when  we  and 
our  NATO  allies  agreed  to  the  two-track  de- 
cision to  deploy  longer-range  intermediate- 
range  (LRINF)  missiles  in  Europe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  build-up  of  SS-20  mis- 
siles, and  simultaneously  to  pursue  arms  re- 
ductions with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  also  de- 
cided to  withdraw  1000  older  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  Europe  In  addition,  we  agreed  to 
withdraw  one  additional  weapon  for  each 
new  LRINF  missile  that  we  had  to  deploy. 

The  US  proposal  in  the  INF  talks  to  elimi 
nate  US  and  Soviet  LRINF  mi.ssiles  would 
obviate  the  need  for  any  NATO  deploy- 
ments. We  have  also  suggested  an  interim 
agreement  which  would  substantially 
reduce  each  side's  LRINF  missile  warheads 
to  equal  levels.  In  the  START  negotiations, 
we  have  called  for  deep  reductions  in  Soviet 
and  American  strategic  forces.  If  those  pro- 
posals are  implemented,  the  size  of  our 
stockpile  will  decrease  considerably.  Even  if 
we  do  not  achieve  our  aim  of  substantial  ne- 
gotiated arms  reductions,  however,  our  long- 
range  plans  would  entail  only  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  American  stockpile 
over  the  next  15  years.  Under  those  plans, 
the  number  of  our  nuclear  weapons  would 
remain  far  below  the  level  reached  in  the 
mid-1960s,  while  the  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  existing  delivery  systems  will 
allow  us  to  continue  to  reduce  the  average 
yield  of  our  weapons. 

The  variations  in  the  size  of  the  stockpile 
and  Its  total  megatonnage  which  we  have 
discussed  are  shown  in  recently  decla.ssified 
graphs.  The  graphs  indicate  percentage 
changes:  the  actual  quantities  are  classified. 
Regrettably,  until  we  are  able  to  eliminate 
totally  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  the  United 
States  must  po.s.sess  nuclear  weapons  as  a 
deterrent.  We  must  continue  to  avoid  nucle- 
ar war.  and  meet  our  national  and  interna- 
tional objectives  and  commitments,  by  en- 
suring that  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is 
safe,  secure,  and  capable  of  deterring  the 
Soviet  Union  from  using  or  threatening  to 
use  force  against  us  or  our  allies.  As  we 
pursue  these  important  objectives,  we 
remain  firmly  committed  to  maintaining  the 
lowest  level  of  nuclear  weaponry  consistent 
with  our  national  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  go  again.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  that  my  colleagues 


keep  forgetting  that  the  only  time  we 
have  had  peace  in  this  world  is  when 
we  have  had  strength.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  strength  right  now.  so  we 
have  an  uncertain  peace. 

I    can    understand    the    concern    of 
people  in  this  country  about  the  build- 
ing of  more  missiles.  However,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  will  suspend  testing  pro- 
viding they  suspend  testing,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  authors,  to  me  is  a 
rather    laughable,    peculiar    situation, 
because  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to 
su.spend  testing  equipment.  They  are 
alreadv  testing.  For  us  to  suspend  at 
this  time  when  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  provide  a  substitute,  a  replaccr-ient 
for  the  Minuteman-as  I  have  often 
said   our  shoes  wear  out.  so  we  luy  a 
new  pair  of  shoes.  The  Minut<  :nan  is 
an  old  missile.  It  has  been  silling  in 
the  silos  a  long  time.  They  will  work. 
I  have  to  say  this:  We  have  never 
tested  one  in  all  of  our  history  for  ac- 
curacy.  We   think   we  can   hit   some- 
thing as  big  as  Ihe  areas  around  John- 
son Island,  but  that  is  not  terribly  ac- 
curate. 

But  let  us  say  they  are  accurate.  The 
President,  in  his  recommendations, 
talked  about  a  negotiated  reduction  in 
the  number  of  highly  MIRVd  weap- 
on.s— we  do  not  have  many  highly 
MlRVd  weapons.  They  have.  They  do 
not  MIRV  just  5;  they  do  not  MIRV 
just  10;  they  go  up  to  25.  If  we  can  be- 
lieve them,  if  we  can  believe  our  own 
observations,  they  are  rather  accurate, 
or  accurate  enough.  We  have  to  test. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  not  even 
tested  in  the  silos  yet  and  they  are  in 
the  process  now  of  digging  test  silos 
down  in  the  deserts  of  my  Slate  ju.st  to 
see  what  the  Minuteman  is  going  to 
take  in  the  way  of  a  perfected  silo. 
That  is  to  answer  the  question,  will 
they  not  work  in  the  present  Minute- 
man  silos?  There  are  some  of  us  who 
think  they  will,  there  are  some  people 
who  think  they  will  not. 

We  have  not  even  reached  that  stage 
yet  where  we  are  ready  to  say  it  is 
going  to  take  this  kind  of  silo  rein- 
forced for  this  or  reinforced  for  that.  I 
think  any  attempt  at  this  would  be  to 
leave  the  wrong  impression  with  our 
potential  enemy,  the  Soviets,  and 
leave  them  in  a  rather  amused  situa- 
tion, I  might  say. 

We  go  on  to  say  in  this  amendment 
that  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  for  mutual  suspen- 
sion of  flight  testing  of  nuclear 
MIRV'd  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles should  provide  for  a  reliable 
means  for  verification. 

My  God.  how  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  reliable  means  of  verification  now 
since  way  back  in  the  1970s.  The  only 
way  we  have  of  more  or  less  reliable 
verification  is  our  own  ability  to  inter- 
cept their  telemetry.  Now  that  they 
have  made  that  a  very  difficult  job. 
knowing  what  they  are  doing  in  test- 


ing   of    missiles    is    going    to    be    that 
much  more  difficult. 

While,  as  I  say.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  think  she  is  one  of  the 
finest  persons  in  this  body  and  I  have 
respect  for  those  who  cosponsor  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  time.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  began  to  be  a  little 
realistic  about  this  whole  thing  we  are 
in.  We  are  in  a  whole  new  kind  of  war. 
We  are  in  a  war  where  we  do  not  even 
know  who  our  enemies  are.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  kind  of  weapons  they 
are  going  to  use. 

Now  we  say.  well,  we  shall  quit  build- 
ing our  weapons,  hoping  that  the 
goodness  of  the  Russian  will  make  him 
quit.  too.  I  have  always  thought  it  is 
kind  of  unwise  to  get  in  a  cage  with  a 
bear  unless  you  have  something  big  to 
kill  him  with. 

I  shall  oppose  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 

needed. 
Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    addressed    the 

Chair.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  could  answer  just  a  moment  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER),  bccausc  I  greatly  respect 
his  judgment  in  these  matters  and  his 
honesty,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  we  do  not  stop  production  or  test- 
ing by  this  resolution.  In  fact,  that 
continues.  It  will  only  be  if.  indeed, 
the  Soviets  would  agree. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  would 
halt  far  more  advanced  production 
that  they  have  in  testing  than  it  does 
our  own.  But  in  no  way  do  we  stop. 

As  far  as  verification,  and  I  would 
like  the  Senator's  opinion  on  this,  one 
of  the  things  that  I  think  is  so  benefi- 
cial now  is  the  verification  of  flight 
tests  is  really  very  easy. 

We  have  the  technology  now  to  pro- 
vide the  verification  of  those  flight 
tests.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
think  something  like  this  does  provide 
an  initial  arms  control  agreement, 
which  I  think  is  important. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  more:  The 
Soviets  do  operate  under  a  different 
set  of  ethics;  we  should  not  wear  blind- 
ers to  that.  But  I  think  we  aLso  have  to 
be  mindful  that  we  can-and  we  are 
not  slopping  the  building.  This  is  not  a 
unilateral  agreement  in  any  way.  I 
think  il  does  allow  us  to  exert  some 
momentum  and  some  initiative  in 
arms  control  negotiations. 
Mr.     MATTINGLY     addressed     the 

Chair. 

Mr  SYMMS.  Wouici  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  allow  me  1  more  minute 
to  respond  to  the  oomment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan:-.a,s? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  time  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
saying.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  amendment  would  not  make  the 
Soviets  stop  testing  a  single  warhead— 
ICBM.  the  SS-X-25— that  they  have 
or  any  program  they  have.  It  would  in 
effect  be  a  unilateral  evidence  of  good 
faith  on  our  part,  as  I  have  .said,  be- 
cause we  w'ould  stop  testing  MIRVs, 
and  even  if  they  agreed  to  stop  testing 
MIRVs.  their  history  of  flagrant 
SALT  violations  suggest  they  would 
keep  testing. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  big  miscon- 
ception in  this  country  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that,  somehow, 
the  United  Stales  started  the  arms 
race.  Many  of  us  with  this  point  of 
view  politically  often  are  very  critical 
of  our  national  news  media  in  a  gener- 
al sense  because  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  many  of  these  issues  that 
the  public  gets  from  our  ill-informed 
or  biased  news  media. 

For  example,  there  seems  to  be  a 
misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  we  support  a  dictatorship 
in  El  Salvador  and  are  trying  to  over- 
throw a  popular  elected  government  in 
Nicaragua,  but  the  precise  opposite  is 

true. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Slates  first  tested  and  de- 
ployed the  long-range  bomber  and  we 
first  tested  and  deployed  the  MIRV'd 
missiles.  For  the  Soviets'  record,  they 
were  the  first  country  to  test  and 
deploy:  The  ICBM  in  1957,  the  SLBM 
in  1958,  the  ABM  in  1962.  the  cruise 
missile  in  1957.  the  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  system  (FOBS),  in  1967. 
the  ASAT  in  1969,  and  the  SAM's  in 
1956.  The  Soviets  are  the  ones  that  are 
pushing  the  arms  race.  If  we  could  just 
gel  that  point  across  to  our  own 
people  and  to  the  world. 

I  plead  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
fourth  estate,  the  news  media,  to 
somehow  bring  this  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Because  the  initiative  on 
this  i-ssue  is,  il  is  not  the  record  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has 
not  been  out  aggressively  gobbling  up 
little  countries,  as  the  Soviets  have 
been  doing  since  1917.  The  U.S.  record 
is  one  we  can  all  be  very  proud  of.  It 
ha-s  been  based  on  the  very  proper  and 
highest  ethics  and  we  should  get  the 
highest  esteem. 

We  should  be  proud  of  that,  but  we 
are  not  getting  that  me.ssage  out  to 
the  public  and  that  should  be  made 
very  clear:  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  pushing  the  arms  race,  and  we 
should  not  need  to  have  this  kind  of  a 
factual  recitation  or  demonslration  to 
make  that  point  on  the  Senate  floor. 
All  people  need  to  know  is  the  truth, 
and  I  think  il  would  be  rather  naive 
for  us  to  accept  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 
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Mr  MATTINGLY.  To  add  to  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  since  we  de- 
ployed the  Minuteman  III  from  initial 
operational  capability  in  June  1970. 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  some  820 
new  MIRVd  ICBM's  including  the  SS 
17s.  18s.  and  19s.  The  throw  weight 
of  the  SS-18  is  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  P(^1t•ekeeper  and  is  current- 
ly capable  of  carrying  up  to  14  reentry 
vehicles,  each  with  twice  the  yield  of 
the  Mark  12A.  The  SS-19  is  an  ICBM 
comparable  in  size  and  capability  to 
the  Peacekeeper,  and  the  currently  de- 
ployed SS-18  and  SS  19  force  consists 
of  about  668  MIRVd  ICBMs  with 
nearly  5.000  reentry  vehicles,  each 
with  greater  yield  and  accuracy  than 
our  most  modern  Minuteman  III.  And 
to  add  to  that,  even  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  as  weak  as  it  is,  permits  us  to 
flight  test  one  new  ICBM  which  can 
be  a  MIRVd  MX.  If  we  adopted  this 
amendment,  it  would  undercut  the 
Presidents  strategic  modernization 
policy  directly,  not  indirectly. 

The  practical  effect  of  such  a  mora- 
torium would  be  to  halt  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  program  in  place,  and 
thereby  to  halt  the  modernization  of 
our  ICBM  force.  I  believe,  as  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  has  made  clear,  that 
failure  to  proceed  with  the  MX  de- 
ployment would  undercut  deterrence, 
weaken  the  triad,  and  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  achieve  an  equal  and 
verifiable  START  agreement.  In  sup- 
port of  the  MX  deployment  and  pro- 
duction, of  which  continued  flight 
testing  is  a  key  step,  the  Congress  has 
endorsed  repeatedly  the  Scowcroft  rec 
ommendations.  This  amendment  is 
really  a  backdoor  attempt  to  rever.se 
the  Congress'  endorsement  of  the 
Peacekeeper  program  and  represents  a 
repudiation  of  the  newly  formed  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  strategic  mod- 
ernization and  arms  control. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  again  just  briefly  respond,  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  misunder- 
standing that  somehow  we  stop  the 
testing  and  production  of  the  MX.  We 
only  halt  test  flights  of  the  MX  if. 
indeed,  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  do 
so.  Up  until  that  time  we  continue  pro- 
duction and  we  continue  testing.  I 
think  it  is  something  that,  indeed, 
does  fit  into  the  START  talks  as  I 
mentioned  that  are  ongoing  and  to  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommenda 
tions. 

From  a  historic  reference,  it  is  inter 
esting  to  note  that  in  1970  there  was  a 
vote  taken  in  the  Senate  on  this  very 
same  issue.  It  passed  72  to  6.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  was  that  testing  and  de 
ployment  of  the  multiple  warheads 
would  seriously  destabilize  the  strate- 
gic balance  by  enabling  us  to  attack 
and  destroy  most  of  the  other  side's 
strategic  weapons  by  using  only  a 
small  portion  of  our  own  weapons.  If. 
Indeed,  at  that  lime  we  had  followed 
what    was    an    enormous    vote    in    the 


Senate  to  halt  the  testing,  we  would 
have  already  moved  to  a  single  war- 
head in  all  probability  and  that  is  the 
very  stability  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission was  trying  to  address. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Symms).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  LEVIN  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  How  much  lime  do  the 
proponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  5  minutes  and  49  sec- 
onds, the  opponents  have  16  minutes 
and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  ethics.  Indeed,  that  is 
true  and  that  should  be  the  main 
reason  why  we  should  not  want  them 
to  have  the  SS-X  24.  the  solid  fuel 
missile  which  is  going  to  give  them  tre- 
mendous new  military  capability  We 
should  not  want  them  to  have  the 
mods  of  the  18  s  and  19's.  which  will 
give  them  greater  military  capability. 
It  is  because  they  are  dangerous  that 
we  should  try  to  stop  them  from 
having  additional  missiles  in  their 
hands. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  unilateral  freeze.  It 
does  not.  It  calls  for  a  mutual  pause.  It 
says  that  we  will  be  willing  to  stop  the 
flight  testing  of  our  MIRV  d  ICBMs  if 
the  Soviet  Union  will  do  likewise.  It  is 
not  based  on  faith.  It  is  not  unilateral. 
It  requires  verification. 

It  is  then  urged  upon  us  that  the  So- 
viets will  never  stop  testing  of  their 
land-based  missiles.  My  friend  from 
Arizona.  I  believe,  said  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  not  stop  testing.  If  they  will 
not  stop  the  testing,  we  have  not  lost 
anything  because  this  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  pause  on  the  flight 
testing  be  a  mutual  pause,  not  a  uni- 
lateral pause. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  in  the 
early  1970's  was  faced  with  a  similar 
problem,  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
the  Senate  sent  a  message  to  the  then 
President,  For  Heaven's  sake,  offer  a 
pause  on  the  flight  testing  of  MIRVd 
ICBM's  to  the  Soviet  Union  "  The 
President  did.  and  for  reasons  which 
are  now  somewhat  obscure  in  history 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  it.  We  can 
take  that  initiative  again  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  say  no  and  then  the  finger  will  be 
pointed  directly  at  them. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  President,  nothing 
has  a  higher  priority  for  this  country 
than    reaching    a    mutual,    verifiable 


arms  control  agreement  between  our 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  timely  pursuit  of  such  an 
agreement  we  must  explore  many  dif- 
ferent strategies  and.  while  we  cannot 
adopt  them  all,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  this  amendment  has 
great  merit. 

The  idea  of  a  pause  in  the  flight 
testing  of  ICBM's  with  more  than  one 
warhead  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction— it  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest. 

It  would,  I  believe,  help  create  a 
positive  atmosphere  at  the  START 
talks  and  present  a  clear  challenge  to 
the  Soviets  to  make  a  similar  move.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  this  is  not 
meant  as  a  unilateral  action  and.  if 
there  is  no  response  from  the  other 
.side,  we  are  not  constrained  from  con- 
tinuing our  own  testing. 

But,  it  is  a  first  step— an  offer  to 
begin  moving  away  from  the  cliff— for 
that  reason  alone,  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen minutes  and  thirty  seconds  for 
the  opponents,  3  minutes  and  29  sec- 
onds for  the  proponents. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  wish  to 
speak  now? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  the  names  of 
Senators  Ford.  Bingaman.  and  Pell  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  have  agreed 
to  cosponsor  Senator  Kassebaum's 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  re- 
garding a  mutual  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  new 
MIRVd  ICBM  flight  test  pause  be- 
cause I  feel  that  such  an  action  would 
act  as  a  stabilizing  influence  on  arms 
control  negotiations. 

The  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  has  offi- 
cially stated  that  MIRVing  of  our  mis- 
siles is  a  destabilizing  element  that 
contributes  to  increased  tensions  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  deployment 
of  the  .so-called  Midget  man  missile 
with  a  single  warhead.  Integral  to  this 
idea  is  the  adoption  of  an  arms  control 
posture  aimed  at  building  down  force 
levels  on  both  sides. 

I  disagreed  with  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission in  one  important  area:  it  advo- 
cated deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
which  I  believe  will  increase  the  ten- 
sions that  exist  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  In  de- 
ploying the  MX.  the  United  States 
sacrifices  a  measure  of  its  own  securi- 
ty. For  each  MX  deployed,  we  must 
destroy  7  Minuteman  III  mi-ssiles  or  29 
Minuteman  II  missiles.  This  means 
that  we  decrease  the  overall  number 
of  targets  while  we  increase  the  value 
of  each  target.  I  believe  that  MIRV's 


are  fundamentally  destabilizing  weap- 
ons which  only  encourage  Soviet  nu- 
clear expansion. 

We  do  not  benefit  from  ihc  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX.  The  Soviets  can  in- 
crease their  missile  forces  simply  by 
loading  up  each  launcher  with  more 
warheads.  In  addition,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  just  how  the  MX  can  be 
made  compatible  with  the  idea  behind 
a  build-down.  The  very  genius  of  the 
build-down  is  that  it  provides  the 
.strongest  possible  disincentive  against 
the  adoption  of  multiple  warhead  .sys- 
tems. That  should  move  us  into  single- 
RV  systems,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
greatest  number  of  launchers  and  aim 
points  possible.  If  we  deploy  MX 
before  a  build-down  takes  place,  we 
must  wonder  whether  the  Soviets  will 
view  the  proposal  seriously.  If  ^^■e 
deploy  MX  after  a  build-down  goes 
into  effect,  we  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot. 

Therefore,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  control  the  number  of  new 
land-based  MIRVd  ICBM  .s  I  believe 
that  the  Kassebaum  amendment  is  a 
step  in  this  direction.  First  and  fore- 
mo.st.  a  pause  on  MX  flight  tests 
would  be  mutual  and  verifiable.  Such 
a  pause  could  create  a  climate  of  stra- 
tegic stability  in  which  Soviet  and 
American  representatives  could  renew 
their  efforts  in  negotiating  a  compre- 
hensive arms  control  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  flight  test  pause 
offers  a  number  of  advantages.  While 
it  is  not  as  wide-ranging  as  other  arms 
control   proposals,   this   action   would 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  mili- 
tarv     postures    of    both     the    United 
States   and   the   Soviet   Union.    As    it 
would  be  a  bilateral  pause,  both  coun- 
tries   would    have    an    equal    stake    in 
making  the  pause  work.  Moreover,  the 
technical  means  are  now  available  to 
monitor,  and  thereby  assure,  full  com- 
pliance with  the  flight  test  pause.  If 
either  party  begins  testing,  the  pause 
comes  to  an  immediate  end.   With  a 
minimum  of  risk  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, we  can  restore  a  measure  of  sta- 
bility  to   the   arms  control   process.   I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Senator 
KissEBAUNi's  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  introduced  by  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Levin  would  declare 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  Stales  should  announce  our 
willingness  to  pause  in  testing  new 
MIRVd  ICBMs  if  the  Soviets  agree; 
propose  10  the  Soviet  Union  an  arms 
control  agreement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  MIRVd  ICBM's  on  both 
sides;  enrourage  development  of  small, 
single-warhead  ICBM's;  and  limit  total 
warheads  rather  than  launchers. 

The  arms  control  portion  of  the 
amendment  is  to  be  commended  but  a 
moratorium  on  MIRVd  ICBM  testing 
uould  remove  any  incentive  for  Soviet 
arroinmodatu.n  on"  MIRV  reductions. 


movement    lo    small    ICBM.s    and    re- 
duced levels  of  inventory. 

Since  small  single-warhead  ICBMs 
will  not  be  ready  to  deploy  until  the 
earlv  1990's.  without  the  MX  there 
would  be  no  new  U.S.  ICBM  deployed 
until  then.  By  comparison,  the  Soviets 
have  deploved  some  800  new  MIRVd 
ICBMS--SS  IBs.  SS  19s.  and  SS- 
17's-since  the  United  Stales  deployed 
its  la,st  Minuteman  m  1975.  This 
amendment  would  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  800  Soviet  MIKV  d  ICBM's 
already  deployed. 

The  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  recom- 
mended deployment  of  the  MX  pri- 
marily to  influence  Soviet  willmgne-ss 
10  enter  arms  control  agreements  that 
enhance  stability, 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  moratorium 
on  flight  testing  of  MIRVd  ICBMs 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report  or  with  the 
la.st  three  votes  of  the  Congress  on 
MX. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
to  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  a 
pause  in  the  testing  of  these  missiles  is 
extremely  costly,  and  I  would  have  to 
ask  mv  colleagues  to  think  of  the  fact 
that  test  facilities  must  be  maintained, 
the  people  employed  in  them  must  be 
maintained,  and  their  experti.se  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  testing. 
An  experienced  testing  force  is  a  req- 
uisite. How  are  we  going  to  keep  expe- 
rienced people  ready  lo  do  their  job  if 
Congress  is  going  to  start  saying  let  us 
tread  water.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
treading  water  if  I  thought  there  was 
something  lo  be  saved  by  wailing  a 
little  while.  I  do  not  see  the  Russians 
treading  water. 

I   do  not   see  them  sending  us  any 
messages    that    would    indicate    if    we 
would  not  lest  a  missile  or  we  not  test 
a  plane  thev  would  delay.  I  remember 
delaying  the  B-1.  They  proceeded  with 
Iheir  Backfire  bomber.  I  remember  de- 
laying  the   MX.    They    have    now    de- 
ployed their  land-based  missile.  We  de- 
layed on  the  inlertheatcr  mi.ssile  and 
they  have  deployed  theirs,  and  now  we 
aretrving  to  get  the  Pershing  into  the 
NATO  area  of  Europe.  I  have  every  re- 
spect for  anyone  who  feels  that  there 
might  be  something  lo  be  gained  by 
once  again  trying  to  send  a  signal,  but. 
Mr.   President,   in   order  lo  communi- 
cate  someone  has  to  be  on  the  other 
end   listening  and   willing   to  compre- 
hend in  some  way  that  the  world  is 
shouting  to  the  Soviets  lo  slow  down, 
to  try  and  send  some  message  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  done  it  re- 
peatedly. I  oppose  this  amendment  on 
the   basis   that    I    have   tried   to   bring 
other  amendments  before  the  Senate 
for   the   reason   that   we   have   a   pro- 
gram; it  is  in  being.  The  testing  pro- 


gram m  and  of  itself  is  not  offensive. 
To  delay  it  is  going  lo  increase  the 
costs  of  our  defense  budget,  and  as  one 
who  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  de- 
fense, as  I  project  out  into  the  out- 
years,  as  the  budget  process  leaches  us 
to  think  not  of  just  1  but  of  at  least  3 
and  perhaps  5  years  before  we  vote  on 
anything.  I  have  tried  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  ihmk.  Now.  unfortunately.  I 
seem  lo  be  shouting  from  a  small 
cavern  myself  in  regard  lo  the  MX  and 
to  the  submarines,  but  at  least  in  this 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  listen 
lo  us.  It  will  CO.SI.  for  an  additional 
delay  of  1  year.  $600  million.  That  is 
what  it  costs  lo  keep  this  force  stand- 
ing by  doing  nothing. 

Mr,  President,  we  cannot  afford 
that.  We  could  afford  it  if  it  would  be 
anv  kind  of  chip  to  buy  peace,  and  1 
would  be  the  first  one  to  urge  it.  But 
we  cannot  afford  any  more  delays. 

I  think  that  once  we  have  authorized 
these  weapons  systems,  we  have 
brought  them  through  the  design 
phase,  and  we  are  ready  to  have  test- 
ing, we  should  lest  them. 

I  think  that  if  I  knew  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  knew  of  any  single 
gesture  of  the  Russian  leader,  who 
seems  lo  be  absent,  or  anyone  who 
would  speak  for  that  combination  of 
people  there,  just  one  little  move  of 
their  little  finger,  telling  us  that  they 
would  be  willing  lo  have  some  kind  of 
talk  about  reducing  this  terrible 
threat  to  the  world.  I  would  say  let  us 
not  just  tread  water;  let  us  drain  the 
tank. 

It  is  lime  for  us  lo  realize  that  it 
does  not  do  us  any  good  to  send  these 
false  messages.  They  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  us  on  the  B-1  or  the  other 
systems,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  on  this  one. 

Much  as  I  would  like  lo  join  those 
who  support  the  concept  in  the  inter- 
est of  getting  the  most  out  of  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  this  area.  I  say  that 
we  should  pay  the  people  we  brought 
on  board  to  do  the  testing  and  gel  the 

testing  done. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sourceful and  earnest  Members  we 
have,  but  it  took  years  to  develop  this 
system  and  bring  it  around  to  where 
we  could  use  it.  and  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  we  have. 
We  would  give  it  up  if  it  would  pay, 
but  I  do  not  think  a  sense-of-the- 
Senaie  resolution,  with  all  deference. 
is  the  way  lo  go  at  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr,  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  me  4  min- 
utes? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM   I  yield. 


■M2s: 
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llu  i'lasiUlNG  OFFICER.  Tho 
Senator  has  3  minutes  and  5  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  is  saying  that  it 
will  not  do  us  any  good  to  send  these 
me.ssages.  that  the  Soviets  are  not  li.s- 
tening.  He  may  be  right.  If  the  Soviets 
are  not  listening,  they  are  not  going  to 
accept  this,  and  nothing  will  be  lost, 
because  it  is  a  mutual  pause  that  is 
being  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  says 
It  will  cost  us  $600  million.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  got  those  figures.  I 
hope  he  will  make  the  figures  avail- 
able for  the  Record.  The  only  way  it 
would  cost  us  anything  would  be  if  the 
Soviet  Union  accepted  the  offer. 

My  friend  again  tries  to  have  it  both 
ways,  and  he  cannot.  They  either 
would  accept  the  offer,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  pause,  or  they  would 
not  accept  the  offer,  and  in  that  case 
there  would  not  be  a  pause. 

Finally,  my  friend  says  that  it  will 
cost  us  some  money  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race.  That  is  the  ultimate  reason 
we  are  given  for  not  slowing  down  this 
arms  race.  The  reason  we  are  given 
today,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for 
not  pausing  in  the  flight  testing  of  the 
most  dangerous,  destabilizing  weapon 
we  have  ever  tested  is  that  it  will  cost 
us  money  to  do  that.  The  costs  of  con- 
tinuing the  arms  race  are  not  consid- 
ered, only  the  cost  of  slowing  it  down. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
invest  the  relatively  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  involved  in 
slowing  down  the  arms  race,  rather 
than  the  $20  billion  involved  in  con- 
tinuing it  with  this  destabilizing 
weapon  and  its  flight  testing. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mi.  President.  I 
yield  back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans) 
and    the   Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  are  nece.s.sarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon  ).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  CMr.  Inouye),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG)  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  50.  as  follows; 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  339  L^k.) 

YEAS-42 

Andrc*.s 

Durenberner 

Met/.enbaum 

ArmslronK 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Baiiriis 

Ford 

Movnihan 

Bcnt.s<>n 

Glenn 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Prei-'i-r 

Hmitaman 

Huddleslon 

Proxmire 

Borrn 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bradli-v 

Kassebaiim 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Kenned.v 

Sar  banes 

Burdick 

U-ahy 

Sas.srr 

C'hilf.s 

1.1' \  in 

.Specter 

DfConnni 

Malhia.s 

Stafford 

n<Kld 

Mat.sunaKa 

T.soiigas 

Dole 

Melrher 
NAYS- 50 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkin.s 

Quayle 

Bo.sch»llz 

Heclil 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Koth 

Chafre 

Heinz 

Riidman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

D  Amato 

Jepsrn 

Stev  ens 

Dantorth 

Kasten 

Symms 

Denlon 

I^xall 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lonu 

Tower 

East 

UiKsr 

Trible 

Exon 

Maltiniilv 

Wallop 

Gam 

McClure 

Warner 

Goldwaier 

Murkoviski 

Wil.son 

Gorton 

Nickle.s 

Zorm.sky 

Grasslry 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Cranston 

Hart 

Ljiutenberg 

Dixon 

HolllnKS 

Packwood 

Evans 

Inouye 

So  Mrs.  Kassebaum's  amendment 
(No.  2492)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment?  Could  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
time  will  be  charged  on  the  bill. 

LEGISI^TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  Members. 
I  am  going  to  inquire  of  the  managers 
on  both  sides  how  far  we  have  come, 
how  far  we  can  yet  go  today,  and  what 
are  the  realistic  prospects  for  finishing 
this  bill  with  time  for  debate  on 
amendments  before  the  time  for  final 
passage  not  later  than  6  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  first  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  manag- 
er, the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  by  .saying  that  we  have  han- 
dled all  the  amendments  we  can 
handle  today,  with  the  exception  of 
one  amendment  Senator  Melcher  has. 
There  is  a  30-minute  time  agreement 


on  that  amendment  and  vit   \m11  take  it 
up  after  we  finish  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire,  will 
there  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  will  be  a  roll- 
call vcte  on  that. 

There  are  two  amendments  of  an 
absent  Member  who  did  not  get  back 
that  we  will  postpone  until  tomorrow 
and  the  five  that  we  had  agreed  to 
take  up  tomorrow.  Even  under  a 
worst -case  scenario,  we  will  be  able  to 
vote  at  6  p.m..  as  required  by  the  time 
agreement,  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  that  it  is  en- 
tirely po.ssible  That  is  a  good,  firm, 
solid  estimate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  Will  all  Senators 
please  cease  conversation  and  all  those 
staff  members  in  the  Chamber  cease 
con ver-sat ions  .so  that  we  may  hear? 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  The  esti- 
mate given  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  about  getting  through  tomor- 
row, the  time  is  very  conservative,  very 
solid,  and  I  think  beyond  all  doubt 
things  will  move  along.  We  have  had 
good  cooperation  today,  with  his  lead- 
ership, of  Members  showing  up  and 
ready  to  vote  and  coming  to  vote.  So  I 
think  we  are  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  taken  care  of  18  amendments 
today. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  both  Senators. 
I  agree  with  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  think  to 
deal  with  18  amendments  on  this  bill 
today  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  based  on  the  report 
we  have  just  had.  it  appears  that  we 
will  have  one  more  record  vote  to- 
night, which  should  happen  fairly 
soon,  a  little  after  6.  perhaps.  I  do  not 
plan  then  to  ask  for  another  record 
vote  tonight.  The  managers  can  con- 
tinue if  there  is  useful  work  to  be 
done.  I  would  estimate  we  can  be  out 
before  7  o'clock  tonight. 

There  is  already  an  order  to  recon- 
vene at  9  in  the  morning. 

Before  I  proceed.  I  will  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  has  any  ob- 
servations to  make  in  that  connection. 
Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  good  attendance  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  our  colleagues  would  like  to 
have  the  majority  leader  explain  the 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  as  he 
did  earlier  when  not  too  many  Sena- 
tors were  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will. 
If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. I  would  point  out  that  after  we 
finish  this  bill,  which  will  be  tomorrow- 
sometime  after  6  p.m.  under  the  order 
previously   entered,   the   Natural   Gas 
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l',,lK\  .\vK  would  automatically  rcrur 
;u,  Ih.'  pending  business.  It  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  a.side  .so  we  could  reach  this 
m.-a-sure.  I  have  nn  illusions  that  we 
<  an  fini.^h  th<'  Natural  Cias  Act  tomor- 
row. 
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Th(     PH}-:.siI)INC;    tiFFICER.    Will 
the    majority    leader    please    suspend'' 
Will  all  those  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber carrving  on  a  ronversation  plea.se 
U.ave  tht'  Chamber,  and  all  staff  retire 
from  the  Chamber  if  th(>  arc  MO\m  to 
have  conversations:' 
nil   matontN  Ifader. 
Mr.   BAKKK.   Mr.   Presuiiiii,    I    have 
no  Illusions  about  finishing;  Hi'-  Nii';'^ 
ral    Gas    Act    tomorrow,    but    I    would 
expect  we  will  have  further  debate  on 
that  mea-sure  after  we  finish  this  bill. 
After  consulting  with   ih--  rhairman 
of    the    Energy    Committee.    Senator 
MrCi.rRK,  1  do  not  believe  he  plans  to 
^;o  MTV  late  tomorrow  evening,  which 
means' we  will  be  on  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  again  on  Wednesday 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  we 
begin  to  face  some  .serious  complica- 
tions most  particularly  the  continuing 
re.solution.  which  expires  on  November 
10  at  midnight,  which  is  Thursday. 

We  have  to  pass  a  new  continuing 
re.solution  bv  Thursday  midnight  and 
have  it  on  the  President  s  desk,  or  el.se 
we  cannot  go  out  of  here.  The  House 
of  Representatives  plans  to  be  out  on 
Thursdav  evening,  but  the  Speaker  or 
the  majoritv  leader,  as  the  case  may 
be  very  correctlv  said  in  the  Record 
on  Fritiav,  I  believe,  that  they  would 
be  out  on  Friday  unless  they  did  not 
finish  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
agree  with  them.  We  .simply  cannot  go 
out  for  Friday,  Veterans'  Day.  unless 
we  finish  the  continuing  resolution. 

So  sometime  on  Wednesday  I  would 
fully  expect  that  if  we  have  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  here.  I  would  once 
more    ask    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Idaho  to  let  us  go  to  that  meas- 
ure and  set  aside  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
again     I    know    that   does   not    plea.se 
him   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cau.ses  him 
great  grief.  For  fear  that  I  may  excite 
him  to  further  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  will  simply  say  I  do  not  believe  I 
have   any   other   alternative.    But    we 
will  be  on  the  continuing  resolution,  if 
the     .schedule     holds,     sometime     on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  we  can  finish  that 
bill  in  time  to  get  it  to  conference  on 
Thursday  and  on  the  President's  desk 
well    in    advance    of    the    termination 
date  of  the  present  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  Thursday  midnight. 

Mr      GLENN,     Will     the     majority 
leader  vield  further? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr  GLENN.  Why  will  the  Senate 
than  turn  to  the  natural  gas  bill? 

Mr  BAKER  Natural  gas  will  auto- 
mat irallv  nrur  a-s  the  pending  busi- 
ness after  the  continuing  resolution 
because  it  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aaide.  The  continuing  resolution  is  not 
here  yet,  and  we  cannot  art  on  it  until 


it    arrives    from    the    House.    The   way 
this  will  work  out   we  will  be  on  the 
natural  gas  bill  until  we  get  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 
Mr.    McCLimE.    Will    the    Senator 

veild.' 

Mr    B.4KKR.  1  yield 
Mr    McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  understand  the  necessi- 
ty of   getting  on  with  the  continuing 
resolution,    which    does    have    a    time 
limit    It  would  be  my  expectation  that 
in  view  of  the  likelihood  that  we  can 
see  now  that  the  other  body  will  have 
the    continuing    resolution    to    us    by 
Wednesdav,  it  would  mean,  in  effect. 
making  it   impossible  to  complete  the 
natural  gas  legislation  in  the  lime  we 
have    between    tomorrow    night    and 
Wednesday.  It  would  not  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  majority  leader  to  have 
us  meet  unduly  late  on  tho.se  nights. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  that  the  Hou.se  will 
get   us  the  continuing   resolution   late 
on    Wednesday    night    and    we    might 
continue  with  the  natural  gas  bill  until 
the  continuing  resolution  gets  to  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
manager. 

Mr  STEVENS.  There  ha-s  been  a 
question  as  to  which  amendment 
comes  first  on  the  appropriations  bill. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  it  will  be  the 
chemicals  amendment  of  Senator 
TOWER  that  will  be  the  first  one.  If 
there  is  some  controve.sy  in  the 
record  about  that,  if  it  needs  unani- 
mous consent,  I  will  ask  the  leader  to 
yield  to  us  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
the  Tower  amendment  on  chemicals  is 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  do  we 
not  have  an  order  on  how  those  are  to 
be  sequenced  tomorrow'' 

Mr  STEVENS.  We  did.  We  discu.ssed 
it  But  again,  we  have  the  problem  of 
Senators  coming  in  from  a  distance 
and  if  we  take  the  chemicals  one  first. 
it  is  2  hours  with  a  1-hour  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  That  accommo- 
dates people  who  will  not  be  here  in 
time  I  think  everyone  wants  to  have 
almost  a  full  Senate  here  to  vote  on 
the  chemicals  amendment.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  there  is  no  di.sagreement  on 
that,  that  we  will  take  the  chemicals 
amendment  first. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  even  though  the  print- 
ed unanimous  consent  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  Tower  amendment  first. 
there  has  been  a  change  in  that  and 
that  the  Tower  add-on  amendment 
will  be  finst.  The  binary  gas  amend- 
ment will  be  second. 

Could  I  ask  the  Chair,  is  that  the 
present  state  of  the  lournaP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
calendar  as  printed  is  incorrect.  The 
journal  shows  the  add-on  amendment 
to  be  first.  . 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
To  repeat  what   the  Chair  has  just 
said   the  calendar  of  today  on  page  2. 


which  details  the  schedule  for  Tues- 
day is  incorrect,  and  the  Tower  add-on 
will  be  first  and  binary  gas  will  be 
second. 

Mr,  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
that  is  shown  on  page  S15471  of  the 
Record  of  November  4.  Friday. 

Mr  B.A.KER,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Under  this 
order,  mav  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  will  the  Senator  indicate, 
under  this  order,  when  McNeil  Island 
will  come  up'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  will  follow  the 
disposition  of  the  chemicals  amend- 
ment. With  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  would  like  to  be  shown 
as  the  spon.sor  of  the  chemicals 
amendment,  and  I  will  offer  it  first  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  And  immedi- 
atelv  after  that  McNeil  Island? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment to  it  and  a  substitute  to  it.  There 
are  three  amendments  under  the 
chemicals  section.  The  Senator  will 
follow  the  disposition  of  those  three 
amendments 

Mr.  BAKER    Mr    President,  to  fur- 
ther answer  the  minority  leader,  these 
are  the  things  we  have  to  do  in  addi- 
tion to  the  CR.  and  one  way  or  an- 
other we  have  to  figure  out  what  to  do 
about    the    debt    limit.    I    continue    to 
work  on  that.  I  hope  we  will  find  solu- 
tions that  do  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  time    that  will  permit  us  to  pass  a 
debt  limit  this  week.  In  any  event,  we 
have  to  pass  a  debt  limit  before  we  can 
go  out   of  here  on  November   18.  Mr. 
President.   I   urge  Senators  to  under- 
stand that  while  I  am  perhaps  more 
devoted    than    anyone    else    in    this 
Chamber  to  getting  out  on  November 
18   it  would  be  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility if  we  did  so  without  passing  a 
debt  limit  extension.  So  one  way  or  an- 
other, in  addition  to  the  CR.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  debt  limit.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  know  how  right 
now.  but  we  will  continue  to  work  on 

it.  .     .    , 

Mr  STEVENS.  The  Chair  informs 
this  Senator  that  we  still  do  not  have 
it  straight.  I  must  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chemicals  amendment 
come  first,  as  stated  in  the  printed 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  Members  who  cannot  be  here 
until  after  11:30  tomorrow  because  of 
elections.  I  hope  if  this  request  is 
agreed  to  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  their  .schedules. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  sure  we  are  absolutely  certain 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  tomor- 
row I  vield  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  majority  side  so  he  may  pro- 
pound a  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  first 
amendment  tomorrow  be  the  amend- 
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ment  dealing  with  chemicals,  for 
which  2  hours  was  reserved  as  is  print- 
ed on  page  2  of  the  Calendar  of  Busi 
ness  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  probably 
shall  not  because  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  chemical  warfare  amend- 
ment has  2  hours. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  would  mean  that  the  earli- 
est vote  would  come  at  11:30  a.m.? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  later  than 
11:30.  It  depends  on  how  much  time  is 
used.  There  are  2  hours  on  the  first 
amendment,  an  hour  on  the  second. 
Following  that  vote,  a  Senator  has  a 
right  to  offer  a  third  amendment.  It 
would  be  not  later  than  11:30.  The 
first  period  is  2  hours  on  the  ba,sic 
amendment,  then  an  houf-  on  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  to  that  basic 
amendment. 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  So  it  could  be  a 
total  of  3  hours. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  could  be  3  hours 
before  we  have  a  vote.  It  could  be  less. 
Mr.   STENNIS.   Regular  order.   Mr. 
President. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr    President,  let  me 

continue 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  be  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  earliest  a  vote 
can  take  place  is  11:30  a.m.,  and  the 
latest  is  12:30.  if  we  reach  unanimous 
consenf 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  the  Senator  is 
aware,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  specifi- 
cally answer  that.  There  are  2  hours 
on  the  first  amendment.  After  time  is 
yielded  back  on  that.  Senator  Bosch 
wiTz  can  offer  his  amendment,  on 
which  there  is  an  hour.  I  think  the 
minimum  time  is  2  hours,  the  maxi- 
mum time  would  be  3,  starting  at  9:30 
a.m. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  the  earliest  vote 
coming  at  what  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  way  to 
answer  that.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
concerned  about.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  record  is  clear  that  the  unani 
mous-consent  agreement  that  was 
given  does  not  provide  a  not-earlier- 
than  arrangement.  It  provides  that 
there  will  be  not  more  than  2  hours  of 
debate.  Then  there  can  be  an  addition- 
al hour  of  debate  on  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  So  it  could  run  as 
long  as  3  hours  plus  rollcalls.  It  could 
be  any  time.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
about  what  time  it  will  occur. 

My  best  guess  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  vote  before  11:30  or 
thereabouts. 


:.'..  lii^.ADLEY.  I  thank  the  majori 
ty  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
continue  with  my  outlining  the  sched- 
ule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  majority  leader's  assurance  that  it 
probably  will  not  come  before  11:30 
a.m.,  I  shall  not  have  an  objection  to 
the  unanimous-con.sent  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  .see  if  I  have 
this  right:  If  I  will  give  the  Senator  as- 
surance that  it  probably  will  not 
happen  before  then.  I  can  give  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  In  my  position,  that 
is  the  best  way  the  Senator  could 
answ'er. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  leave  it  at  that.  I  shall  try 
to  help  the  Senator  the  best  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
try  to  outline  the  balance  of  the  week 
and  maybe  even  a  glimpse  into  next 
week:'  It  is  an  oversimplification,  if  not 
an  excess  of  ambition,  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  this  week,  we  can  finish 
most  of  the  work  we  need  to  do  except 
for  perhaps  debt  limit,  perhaps  recon- 
ciliation, and  conference  reports  that 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  next  week. 
In  order  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  finish  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  up  Treasury-Post  Office 
and  either  do  it,  which  I  hope  we  will, 
or  figure  out  we  cannot  do  it,  which  is 
a  po.ssibility,  in  which  case  it  will  go  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  an- 
other effort  at  the  natural  gas  bill. 

There  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  I  wish  to  add  to  the  list 
which  I  have  not  previously  discussed 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  had  indi- 
cated earlier  that  the  math-science  bill 
would  be  brought  up  and  I  told  a 
number  of  Senators,  including  the  mi- 
nority leader  unofficially,  I  think,  that 
that  would  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Sena- 
tors on  which  to  offer  the  tuition  tax 
credit  matter.  That  is  not  the  case. 
While  that  bill,  the  math-science  bill, 
may  come  up,  I  do  not  anticipate  a  tui- 
tion tax  credit  amendment  to  it.  I  do 
expect,  however,  to  ask  the  Senate  at 
-some  point  next  week— not  this  week— 
to  turn  to  the  women's  pension  equity 
bill.  I  do  anticipate  that  there  may  be 
an  effort  to  add  tuition  tax  credit  to 
that  measure. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  I  do  not 
favor  tuition  tax  credit  for  secondary 
education.  Notwithstanding  that,  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  Senators,  I 
have  agreed  to  try  to  provide  a  vehicle 
to  which  that  might  be  offered.  I  do 
not  know  the  outcome  of  it.  but  appar 
ently.  this  is  the  bill  that  Members 
will  utilize  for  that  purpose.  So  there 
will  be  an  effort  next  week,  perhaps 


ijii  Monday,  to  reach  the  women's  pen- 
sion equity  bill. 

The  Export  Administration  Act 
must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  a  short  time  limitation  on 
that  bill  and  take  it  up.  perhaps  even 
yet  this  week. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Did  I  understand 
the  majority  leader  to  say  the  math- 
science  bill  will  come  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  in 
short  order,  since  the  tuition  tax 
credit  amendment  will  not  be  offered 
to  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  it  be  coming 
up  after  the  debt  limit  extension  bill 
or  before? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
consult  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  that.  But  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  we  could  pass  that 
math-science  bill  almost  by  unanimous 
consent. 

We  have  health  insurance  to  deal 
with.  If  we  ever  figure  out  how.  we 
have  a  housing  authorization  bill  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  deal  with.  That  is  a 
latter  of  the  most  intense  sort  of  nego- 
tiations at  this  time. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
do  the  continuing  re.solution  before 
Thursday  midnight.  We  have  to  do 
debt  limit  before  we  can  go  out  on  No- 
vember 18.  We  have  a  number  of  con- 
ference reports  which  must  be  dealt 
with  as  and  when  they  reach  the 
Senate.  We  have  appropriations  bills 
that  may  be  dealt  with,  including  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  bill. 

Natural  gas  will  recur  as  the  pending 
business  when  work  on  this  bill  is  com- 
pleted. Reconciliation  must  be  dealt 
with.  I  anticipate  that  that  is  more 
likely  next  week  than  it  is  this  week. 

In  addition  to  those  items,  we  have 
the  women's  pension  equity,  which 
may  be  on  Monday.  Export  Adminis- 
tration, health  insurance  for  the  un- 
employed, perhaps  housing  authoriza- 
tion, and  almost  certainly  something 
after  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield. 

Mr.  B.AKFI?  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  may  be  other 
items  some  of  those  on  this  side  would 
like  to  see  action  on.  I  shall  bring 
those  to  the  majority  leader  early  in 
the  morning. 

Second,  may  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  anticipates  any  dealing 
whatsoever  with  war  powers,  inas- 
much as  December  25  marks  the  end 
of  the  60  days  in  Grenada;  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  wish  to  have  additional 
time,  what  will  we  do?  Will  we  come 
back  and  take  action  then,  or  shall  we 
try  to  anticipate  such  action  before  we 
go? 


Mr  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  include  that,  once  again 
because  1  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
it  The  point  made  by  the  minority 
leader  is  a  good  point,  one  that  we 
shall  have  to  address.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
di.scuss  that  with  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  vielding.  .     . 

Mr  President.  I  remind  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  have  not  really  yet  de- 
bated the  natural  gas  bill.  We  have 
not  been  on  it  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  to  the  bill.  As  he  will 
recall,  we  were  held  up  with  a  minifili- 
buster  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  recitation  of  the  calen- 
dar items  to  be  considered  in  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session  will  not  detract 
from  the  opportunity  to  legislate  in 
that  field  if  indeed  we  can  do  so. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  he  knows.  I  intend  to 
commit  as  much  time  as  circumstances 
will  possibly  permit  to  try  to  pass  this 
bill.  It  is  not  just  a  gesture.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  try  to  reach  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  spent  so  much 
time  on  the  motion  to  proceed  and 
obtain  cloture  on  it  that  it  has  sharply 
reduced  our  ability  in  terms  of  sched- 

Mr  President.  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  attention.  I  say  there  appar- 
ently will  be  one  more  record  vote  to- 
night After  that.  I  expect  there  will 
be  no  more  and  the  Senate  will  go  out 
until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  as  previously 

ordered.  ^.       ., 

Mr    PRYOR.  I  have  one  question  1 

want  to  address  to  the  majority  leader. 

if  he  will  yield.  .^     .    t 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 

yield. 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  STEVENS)  is  still  on  the  floor.  This 
is  a  dual  kind  of  question,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  will  kindly  give  me  his 
attention.  ,     ,^    ^. 

We  are  still  concerned  with  the  time 
tomorrow  for  the  vote  on  the  chemical 
warfare  amendment.  I  understand  the 
majority    leader's    reluctance    to    say 
that  no  votes  will  be  held  before  11:30 
am    but  I  am  wondering  if  I  may  ask 
the  manager  of  the  amendment,   the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  if. 
in  the  event  that  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    Senator 
from    Alaska    .still    needed    additional 
time-say   1   hour  and  30  minutes  or 
so-and  if  the  proponents  such  as  him- 
self do  not  wish  to  use  all  the  time. 
would  it  be  possible  to  yield  to  this 
side    or    to    those    who    oppose    his 
amendment  any  additional  time  so  we 
might    say    that    11:30    time,    in    that 
neighborhood,  would  be  the  first  vote. 
to  assure  that  some  of  our  Members 


who  are  going  out  across  the  country 
for  elections  would  be  back  by  that 

time?  ,     ,      . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  reluctant 
to  say  that  we  would  not  yield  back 
time.   On   the   other   hand    tomorrow 
morning  I  would  be  receptive  to  a  re- 
quest   that    the    time    on    both    the 
amendment  and  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  be  used  con- 
currently. That  would  accomplish  the 
result,  and  we  would   have   used  the 
time  for  both  sides  obviously  before 
we  voted  on  any  one  of  the  amend- 
ments. 1  do  not  have  any  problem  with 
saying  it  is  going  to  be  at  least  11:30  in 
m.v  judgment  before  we  have  a  vote.  I 
would  not  sav  that  we  could  agree  that 
it  could  not  occur  before  11:30  because 
of  what  might  happen  tomorrow. 
Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    'Mr. 
Cochran).  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  try  to  see  that 
things  do  go  on.  There  are  far  fewer 
ways  to  see  that  they  come  to  an  end 
in  "this  body,  and  I  would  like  to  reas- 
sure both  Senators  that  nobody  is 
going  to  try  to  pull  the  wool  over  their 
eyes  There  are  elections  tomorrow.  I 
understand  that.  My  guess  is  that 
there  is  onlv  the  tiniest  possibility 
that  anything  would  go  awry.  I  do  not 
expect  votes  before  11:30. 
Mr.  PRYOR.   I   think  the  majority 

leader. 

Mr   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  matter  that  I  left  off.  and  it  was 
pure  inadvertence.  The  list  must  also 
include  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
reauthorization  bill.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  to  call  up  the  bill,  which  is  on 
the    calendar,    which    is    the    House- 
passed  bill,  for  debate  and  action  by 
the   Senate.   I   understand   that    that 
may  be  controversial  and  that  almost 
.surely  there  will  be  an  effort  to  amend 
it  but  it  is  still  the  stated  firm  resolve 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  call 
up  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  reau- 
thorization  bill   before   we   go  out   in 
time  for  us  to  have  worked  the  will  ol 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippi  is  recognized, 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
asking  for  the  floor  primarily  so  the 
Senator  from  Montana  could  take  the 
floor    and    present     his    amendment. 
Throngs   of   us   have   been   told   that 
that    was    coming    up    next    and    real 
soon    I  believe  we  are  down  to  it.  If  I 
may  act  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
too"  I  hope  my  friend  would  .seek  to  be 
recognized  and  call  up  his  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2516 

(Purpose    To  extend  the  anticipated  4  per- 
cent cost  of  living  increase  to  all  mililar.v 
personnel  in  the  grade  El) 
Mr   MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  those  perti- 
nent remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
not  take  very  long.  It  is  only  a  half-an- 
hour  equally  divided  and  perhaps  we 
will  not  use  all  of  that  half-hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  sent  the  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)   proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

2516: 
At  the  end  of  Title  VII  add  the  following 

new  section: 

•  Sec.  ,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  compensation  for  all  mili- 
tary personnel  grade  E-1  shall  be  increased 
4  percent  at  the  same  lime  as  pay  adjust- 
ments for  grades  E-2  and  E-3.  Provided  fur- 
ther an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  the  4 
percent  increase  for  military  personnel 
grade  E-1  with  less  than  4  months  active 
duty  may  be  transferred  from  the  account 
for  boD  recruiting  activities." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  fairness  in  pay  for  our 
lowest  grade  E-l's  and  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  that  will  be  allowed 
to  all  of  our  military  personnel.  Feder- 
al workers,  including  probably  Con- 
gress. January  1,  .        ..v, 

Mr    President.    I    rather   enjoy   the 
Armed   Forces   TV    ads.    We   saw   the 
rather  catchy  jingle  that  appeared  sev- 
eral times  during  the  Superbowl  game 
last  Januarv.  When  John  Riggins  was 
not  running  for  a  touchdown  or  Char- 
lie  Brown   was   not   catching   a   pass, 
they  interrupted  with  a  time  out  for 
the  purpose  of  ads.  That  TV  ad  was.  if 
you    will     recall,    an     Army-Navy-Air 
Force-Marines   jingle.    More   recent^-, 
we    have    been    watching    another   ad 
which  I  also  enjoy.  It  has  as  its  theme 
■Be  all  that  vou  can  be"  and  features 
the  Rangers.  I  greatly  admire  the  ad 
and  I  greatly  admire  the  Rangers.  I 
worry  a  little  bit  about  rope  burn  as  I 
watch   them   slide   down   those   ropes 
rather  rapidly,  but  it  is  a  great  ad.  We 
have  read  since  Beirut  and  particular- 
ly since  Grenada  that   our  recruiting 
offices  have  picked  up  business;  that 
there  are  more  recruits;  there  is  great- 
er interest  in  enlisting.  So  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  time  to  review  what  can  be 
significant  and  encouraged  enlisting. 

It  is  without  a  doubt  that  we  want  to 
upgrade  those  who  enlist  or  reenlist  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  this  bill  seeks 
to  aid  in  that  very  cause  by  a  4-percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  effective  January 
1.  It  also  makes  a  necessary  correction. 
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It  allows  a  higher  than  4-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  two  of  the 
midgrade  enlisted  personnel  to  correct 
compression  problems,  and  so  far  it  is 
so  good.  But— and  that  is  the  second 
point— this  4-percent  does  not  apply  to 
the  lowest  grade  E  is  for  their  first  4 
months.  Those  at  the  lowest  grade  are 
receiving  $573  per  month. 

Now.  what  could  be  the  reason  for 
this  seemingly  absence  of  care,  this  ab- 
sence of  paying  attention  to  what  we 
are   doing   with    the   cost-of-living   ad 
justmenl? 

Well,  the  answer  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  is  simply  this:  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  followed  the  Au- 
thorization Act. 

When  we  had  the  authorization  bill 
before  us  last  summer,  on  July  16  the 
Senate  voted  to  freeze  the  El  cost-of- 
living     adjustment     for     the     first     4 
months,  and  so  they  made  an  excep- 
tion. The  amendment  that  I  offered  at 
that  time  to  make  it  uniform  for  El's 
lost  by  a  bundle.   It  only  received  14 
votes  in  favor  of  making  that  correc- 
tion.  I   thought    that   was  a  mistake, 
and  on  July  25   I   proposed  a  second 
amendment  calling  for  an  E-1  pay  ad- 
justment but  allowing  authority  to  the 
Armed  Forces  to  transfer  the  needed 
amount  — less  than  $20  million-for  the 
year    from     the    recruiting    program, 
which   cost   is  roughly  $1    billion   per 
year  because,  after  all,  the  ads  on  TV 
are  one  thing  to  catch  the  attention  of 
those  who  might  be  interested  in  en- 
listing,  but   pay   is  key   in   recruiting. 
Four  percent  on  $573  would  add  $23 
per  month,  making  it  about  $600  per 
month    for    first-time    enlistees,    and 
that  is  an  incentive  when  you  can  say 
in  the  recruitment  office  or  with  the 
ads  that  if  you  sign  up,  you  will  be  get- 
ting about  $600  per  month  right  off 
the  bat. 

The  purpose  of  good  recruiting,  of 
course,  is  to  get  the  best  caliber  young 
people.  That  is  our  goal.  We  want  to 
get  the  best  caliber  that  is  possible  for 
their  leadership  capabilities  and  their 
abilities  and  hold  onto  them. 

So  on  July  25  on  my  second  try  we 
had  a  big  boost  in  those  who  support 
ed  my  amendment:  it  went  up  to  26. 
That  is  far  from  enough,  not  nearly 
enough,  but  it  was  almost  double  the 
previous  vote  of  14.  Now,  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  try  again  to  do  the  right  thing. 
And  if  we  double  the  26,  why,  we  will 
have  a  majority. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  for  of- 
fering it  now.  Conditions  have 
changed.  We  have  had  casualties  in 
Beirut  and  Grenada  and  both  actions 
have  seen  E  1  casualties.  Despite  what 
was  commonly  believed  by  the  Senate 
this  past  July  when  we  were  voting  on 
the  authorization  bill.  Els  are  as 
signed  overseas  to  do  battle.  Two  Els 
were  killed  in  Beirut  and  an  El  was 
one  of  the  few  casualties  in  Grenada. 


The  arguments  for  the  amendment 
are  easily  understood.  It  is  fair  and  eq- 
uitable. We  treat  them  all  the  same. 

We  think  of  what  we  are  doing  here 
for  ourselves.  We  will  probably  get  a  4- 
percent  pay  increase  effective  the  first 
of  the  year.  That  pay  increase,  if  it  is 
granted,  if  we  decide  on  it,  will  apply 
to  each  and  every  Senator  alike,  those 
who  have  served  in  this  body  for  10 
years,  20  years,  30  years— or  whoever 
is  elected  tomorrow  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  There  will  not  be  any  dif- 
ferential in  pay  among  Senators.  We 
are  all  treated  alike.  We  are  all  treated 
equally  on  the  pay  question. 

With  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  in  battle,  we 
used  to  call  ourselves  ■dogfaces."  It 
did  not  seem  very  flattering.  Maybe 
they  call  them  doughboys  "  now,  as 
we  did  in  World  War  I.  The  E-1 
seaman  on  the  ships  and  the  El  ma- 
rines, I  think,  call  themselves 
■grunts."  They  are  right  there.  They 
have  the  hardest  work. 

They  are  in  the  biggest  and  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  battle.  To  have 
the  differential  for  E  Is  in  a  certain 
stage  does  not  make  much  sense.  I 
think  it  is  splitting  hairs,  and  we 
should  correct  that,  because  we  should 
recognize  their  value  and  know  that 
they  are  right  there  in  the  front  lines, 
available  to  catch  the  worst,  and  usu- 
ally do. 

What  are  the  arguments  against  it? 
What  are  the  arguments  that  are  valid 
against  the  amendment?  Surely,  the 
cost  is  not  a  sound  argument.  With  re- 
spect to  the  $20  million  additional 
that  it  will  cost  to  justify  this  error,  to 
pay  Els  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
at  the  same  time  the  rest  of  them  get 
it,  if  it  is  an  item,  we  will  allow  the 
Armed  Forces  to  transfer  out  of  re- 
cruitment the  $20  million,  if  there  is 
something  out  of  that  $1  billion  for  re- 
cruiting purposes. 

Perhaps  a  valid  argument  against 
the  amendment  is  that  we  can  get  all 
the  recruits  we  need  now.  That  does 
not  quite  ring  a  bell  with  me.  We  want 
to  get  the  best  possible  recruits  we 
can.  This  little  pay  adjustment  is  just 
one  more  incentive  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible recruits. 

After  all,  we  are  after  quality.  It  is 
not  quantity;  it  is  quality,  the  quality 
of  those  recruits.  We  are  only  going  to 
have  a  certain  number  accepted  in  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marines,  and  pay  is  part  of  the  in- 
centive to  enlist.  Pay  is  part  of  attract- 
ing quality. 

So  we  should  recognize  their  value 
and  remove  from  the  bill  this  idiosyn- 
cracy,  this  peculiar  arrangement, 
whereby  we  would  want  to  have  a 
little  different  scale  for  the  E-ls  in 
the  cost-of  living  adjustment. 

The  ads  and  the  jingle  I  mentioned 
about  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Marines  will  not  ring 
quite  as  true.  There  will  be  a  flat  note 


for  those  people  who  recognize  that 
when  we  passed  the  authorization  and 
passed  the  appropriation,  we  did  not 
really  think  of  them  as  being  worth  as 
$23  a  month  cost-of-living  increase 
that  will  be  given  at  the  same  percent- 
age rate,  4  percent,  to  the  rest  of  the 
grades. 

That  line  in  the  Ranger  ad  for  the 
Army,  ■All  that  you  can  be,'  just  does 
not  seem  like  they  mean  it  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  $23  from  the  Els  for  a 
period  of  time,  4  month.s 

We  are  after  the  finest  young  people 
we  can  attract  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  think  that  also  means  we  are  going 
to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  fairness 
and  are  not  going  to  split  hairs,  that 
we  are  going  to  treat  them  as  young 
men  and  women  who  are  worth  their 
salt,  and  that  we  will  not  have  a  sort 
of  double  standard  on  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFH  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr,  President,  to 
answer  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  would  direct  my  remarks 
first  of  all,  to  the  most  emotional. 
There  are  no  E  Is  with  under  4 
months  of  service  who  have  been 
fighting  and  dying  in  Lebanon  and 
Grenada.  We  have  checked,  and  there 
are  no  Els  with  less  than  4  months 
of  active  duty  who  are  in  any  of  our 
combat  zones,  and  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  that  ever  happening. 

Let  us  make  sure  we  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  The 
DOD  Authorization  Act  provided  a  4- 
percent  basic  pay  allowance  increase 
for  all  military  personnel  except  E-l's 
with  le.ss  than  4  months  of  active  duty. 
The  DOD  Authorization  Act  attempt- 
ed to  continue  to  target  the  pay-raise 
dollars  in  that  most  effective  manner 
which  we  used  2  years  ago,  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  The  results  have 
been  very  gratifying.  Morale  has  never 
been  higher,  and  the  pay  compression 
and  many  of  the  other  factors  that 
had  been  driving  our  senior  enlisted 
personnel  out  of  the  military  service 
were  brought  back  under  control 
again. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  even  without 
a  4-percent  pay  rai.se.  an  El  entering 
active  duty  on  January  1,  1984,  will  re- 
alize a  15-percent  pay  raise  after  only 
7  months,  through  normal  promotion 
procedures. 

I  point  out  that  the  studies  of  mili- 
tary recruiting  reveal  that  young 
people  overestimate  E-1  pay.  It  is  not 
even  a  minor  consideration  in  their  de- 
cision to  join  the  military. 

I  point  out  that  personal  conversa- 
tions  with    noncommissioned   officers 


make  it  clear  that  they  believe  that  re- 
cruit pay  is  already  too  high. 

I  also  point  out  that  unlike  a  freeze 
on  E-1  pav.  a  further  reduction  in  ad- 
vertising, as  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  would  really  harm 
military  recruiting,  which  is  going 
better  than  ever. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
raised  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  general  legislation  on  a 
general  appropriations  bill  and,  there- 
fore, is  out  of  order. 
Mr  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until 
the  time  of  the  amendment  has  been 
utilized  or  yield  back  a  point  of  order 
will  not  lie  , 

Mr  EXON  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time  The  Senator  from   Iowa 
still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  2  minutes 
and  50  seconds;  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  or  his  designee  has  11  minutes 
and  40  seconds.  . 

Mr  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
time  whenever  I  need  it?  May  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  without  losing  my  time 
or  does  it  have  to  go  through  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wish? 
Mr  EXON.  Four  or  five  minutes. 
Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka and  will  be  prepared  at  the  end  of 
that  to  speak  for  2  minutes  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  assum_ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
■   The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  think 
this  is  the  second  or  third  lime  that 
this  identical  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered It  has  been  defeated  and  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  becoming  somewhat  re- 
dundant. 

Mr  President,  the  creation  of  this 
new  pay  category-E-1  with  less  than 
4  months  of  service-was  subject  to 
considerable  debate  within  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr  President,  during  the  first  4 
months  of  service,  a  new  recruit  is  for 
the  most  part  in  his  or  her  training 
period.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  President  proposed  no  pay 
rai.se  in  fi.scal  year  1984  for  all  of  our 
military  per-sonnel 

Senator  Jepsen  and  I  were  the  lead 
ers  in  providing  for  the  first-ever  tar- 
geted     pay      increase      for      military 
personnel  in  1981  and  as  the  chairman 
and     ranking     minority     member     \».c 


worked  very  hard  in  trying  to  fashion  a 
reasonable  and  workable  package. 

Mr  President,  recruiting  at  the 
present  time  is  at  an  alltime  high, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  All  Volun- 
teer Force.  We  can  live  with  not  pro- 
viding a  cost-of-living  increase  for  re- 
cruits with  less  than  4  months  of  serv- 
ice in  light  of  all  the  past  which  must 
be  accomplished  in  building  up  our  de- 
fense strength. 

Mr  President,  we  have  many  addi- 
tional features  for  recruits  that  gener- 
ally are  not  known  or  understood.  A 
young  man  or  woman  coming  into  the 
service  could  qualify  for  an  enlistment 
bonus  of  anywhere  from  S5.000  to 
$8  000  They  can  start  immediately 
with  contributing  to  the  educatiori 
fund  which  the  Government  will 
match  on  a  2-to-l  basis.  Even  after 
thev  finish  the  4  months  of  service 
and  become  eligible  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  promotions  are  relatively 
rapid  from  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  and  E- 

3. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest that  the  same  argument  that  de- 
feated the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  apply  again  at 
this  time.  And  while  he  talks  about 
$23  per  month,  it  is  $22  million  we  are 
talking  about  and  that  $22  million  was 
not  authorized. 

Therefore,  I  simply  feel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  again  and  1  would  hope 
that  we  would  do  it  in  some  proper 
form  whether  it  is  an  up-or-down  vote 
or  whether  we  go  to  the  basic  ger^ 
manene-ss  question  that  was  just  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

"Mr    President,  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time  that  I  have  on  the  time 
yielded  to  me. 
■   The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr  RUDMAN  Mr.  President,  ho\^ 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  have  available';' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  8 
minutes  and  10  .seconds. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr  President,  I  think  the  arguments 
that  were  stated  here  in  the  Chamber 
and  were  stated,  of  course,  .several 
months  ago  when  we  voted  on  the 
same  issue  on  the  authorization  bill 
have  been  well  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. .  . 

Let  me  just  summarize  bnell>  tne 
subcommittees  position. 

First  a  pav  of  about  $575  per  month 
in  basic  pay  plu.s  allowances  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  in  their  appren- 
ticeship of  4  months  in  the  service  i.^ 
hardlv  underpay.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  probably  compares  quite  favorably 
adding  up  all  the  benefits  of  that  base 
pay  to  what  young  apprentices  at  that 
age  would  earn  in  almost  any  calling 
whatsoever  in  civilian  life. 


Second,  the  argument  that  we  have 
people  in  a  combat  situation  who 
would  be  in  this  position  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  pointed  out  is  just 
not  factual.  People  almost  invariably 
serve  for  more  than  4  months  before 
they  are  eligible  for  overseas  duty.  At 
4  months  they  have  not  completed 
basic  plus  other  special  or  unit  train- 
ing. 

Third,  a^  far  as  the  argument  that 
we  are  not  attracting  quality  person- 
nel because  of  this,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  each  chief  of  the  vari- 
ous services.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  has  testified  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  believe  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  because  of  what 
the  Congress  has  done  with  pay  and 
allowances  over  the  last  several  years 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  best  recruit- 
ing program  we  have  ever  had  in  terms 
of  quality,  in  terms  of  test  scores,  and 
in  terms  of  education. 

So  this  amendment  really,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  simply 
spends  money  that  does  not  buy  us 
anything  in  terms  of  improving  our  de- 
fense. Granted,  in  our  committee  $31 
million  is  a  small  sum  indeed.  But  I 
will  tell  vou  in  New  Hampshire  it  is  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  suspect  it  is  a  lot 
of  morev  in  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  I  bet 
even  in  Montana.  It  is  $31  million  that 
we  do  not  have  to  spend  and  we  should 
not  spend.  . 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  said 
about  enough  unless  anyone  wishes 
me  to  vield  them  time. 

Mr.  "gOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

may  wish.  ■  .      .    t 

Mr  GOLDW.-MER  Mr  President,  I 
do  not  believe  the  quality  of  our 
troops  has  ever  been  as  high  as  it  is 
today  Pav  certainly  has  not  been  any 
retarder  of  quality.  I  know  this 
through  almost  constant  visits  with 
the  troops  at  all  levels,  and  I  wish  to 
see  this  amendment  defeated.  It  is  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vieldstime'^ 

"  Mr  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  tabling  motion 
after  all  the  time  has  expired  on  both 
sides  and  will  do  so  when  it  is  indicat- 
ed it  is  in  order. 

Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  time  unless  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wishes  to  u-se  an  additional 
amount  of  his  time. 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  reallv  talking  about  on  $573  per 
month  per  recruit  is  pay  comparable 
10  working  at  McDonalds.  But  noth- 
ing else  is  comparable.  At  McDonald  s 
vou  probably  get  about  the  same 
amount  of  pay  for  a  40-hour  week  or  a 
38-hour  a  week.  But  these  recruits  are 
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workiriK  60  hours  a  week,  and  some- 
times a  lot  longer.  It  is  not  very  com- 
parable on  the  food  mostly.  Most 
people  would  prefer  McDonalds  food. 
Really  that  is  not  what  we  are  argii- 
mK  about,  though.  We  are  debating 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  have  uni- 
formity in  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
without  some  peculiar  arrangement 
that  denies  it  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  El's  and  only  the  E-ls,  the 
lowest  paid. 

Those  Els  are  serving  in  Beirut. 
They  were  on  Grenada.  I  suppose  they 
have  left  there  now.  but  they  were 
there. 

So  it  is  splitting  hairs,  talking  about 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
4-peroent  pay  increase.  $23  per  month 
extra,  whether  or  not  it  is  4  months.  6 
months,  or  10  months.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense.  Though,  what  it  does 
do  is  argue  against  those  good  TV  ads. 
Those  ad.s  indicate  that  we  are  proud 
of  them  and  we  are  going  to  treat 
them  with  fairness  and  we  are  going  to 
recognize  their  value. 

We  have  two  options  on  the  amend- 
ment. We  can  either  take  the  $22  mil- 
lion and  say  it  is  an  add-on.  or  we 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
say  it  will  help  in  recruitment  and  we 
will  reduce  that  $1  billion  by  $22  mil- 
lion and  we  will  make  the  adjustment. 
They  have  their  option. 

All  this  talk  about  normal  promo- 
tions really  does  not  come  out  too 
good  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  Els  who  do  not  reflect  this 
normal  promotion  that  has  been  de- 
scribed here  this  evening  because  that 
really  is  not  the  case.  For  those  E  Is 
who  were  killed  in  Beirut  it  was  never 
the  case. 

When  you  ask  someone  to  take  the 
hardest  road  and  you  say  but  you  are 
not  going  to  be  entitled  to  $23  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  it  just  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  carried.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  tabling  motion.  If 
a  tabling  motion  fails  I  hope  we  can 
pass  it  on  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
lime  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr  Melcher).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood).  and  the  Senator  from  Wy 
oming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNGs).  thi  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  340  Leg.) 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Arm.slrong 

Baker 

BenUsen 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Chlle.s 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cran.sion 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Denlon 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenbersier 

Ea.st 

Exon 

Garn 


Baucus 

Biden 

Bintcaman 

Bumpers 

Burdirk 

B.vrd 

DeConcini 

Dodd 


YEAS-69 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Gra-ssley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hechl 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

LaXRit 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattjngly 

McClure 

Mitchell 

NAYS-24 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Heflin 

Huddlrston 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 
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NOT  VOTING-7 

Evaas  Inouye  Wallop 

Hart  I.Autenberg 

Hollings  Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2516  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  25  17 

(Purpo.se  Rp.store  Fund.-,  for  Binary  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  Production  Facilitie.s  and 
Production) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  wish  to  lav  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens.) 
for  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  propose.s  an  amendment  numbered 
2517 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  5  delete  '  $1,943, 500,000' 
and  in.sert  in  il.s  place    $2,067,900,000  ' 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  has  asked 
that  I  yield  to  him  and  I  do  yield  to 
him  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  take  up  discussion  of 
perhaps  the  most  obscene  and  the 
most  noxious  of  weapons  in  today's 
military  arsenals:  chemical  weapons. 
The  question  of  whether  to  modernize 
the  U.S.  stockpile  of  chemical  weapons 
has  aroused  strenuous  debate  in  the 
Congress  and  indeed  in  the  Nation.  I 
will  not  review  the  elements  of  the  na- 
tional debate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  are  compelling  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  I  rise  today  to 
suggest  an  approach  which  I  hope  will 
help  move  us  toward  an  objective 
shared  by  all  parties  in  the  debate: 
The  complete  elimination  of  these  par- 
ticularly loathsome  weapons  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

It  has  long  been  U.S.  policy  to  insure 
that  chemical  weapons  are  never  used. 
In  recent  years,  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  inordinately  interested  in 
preparation  for  chemical  warfare. 
While  much  of  this  may  be  defensive 
in  nature,  evidence  of  Soviet  use  of  bi- 
ological weapons  in  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Asia  raises  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  willingne.ss  to  use 
chemical  weapons  in  a  battlefield  envi- 
ronment. 

In  1969,  the  United  States  ceased 
production  of  chemical  weapons.  For 
14  years,  we  have  continued  this  policy 
of  restraint.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
engaged  in  multilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  complete  and  verifiable  ban  on 
chemical  weapons.  The  multilateral 
negotiations  have  continued  to  the 
present.  The  bilateral  negotiations  re- 
cessed in  1980  and  have  not  yet  been 
resumed. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  the  U.S. 
moratorium  on  production  of  chemical 
weapons  and  would  prefer  to  see  it 
continued,  if  U.S.  security  intcrsts 
could,  at  the  .same  time,  be  main- 
tained. However,  the  controversy  over 
Soviet  programs  and  actions  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  viable  deterrent  to 
chemical  warfare  raise  important 
questions  about  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue the  unilateral  production  ban.  I 
believe  the  moratorium  stands  as  solid 
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evidence  to  the  world  of  U.S.  abhor_ 
rence  of  these  terrible  weapons  and 
U.S.  dedication  to  legislating  their 
elimination. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  proDOsed  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  restoring  funding  for  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  and 
for  the  construction  of  production  fa- 
cilities. In  reviewing  the  present  stalu.s 
of  the  chemical  weapons  i.ssue.  as  well 
as  its  history.  I  have  been  seeking  a 
means  of  preserving  the  production 
moratorium  while  insuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  Are  there, 
for  example,  measures  we  could  take, 
short  of  actually  producing  new  weap- 
ons which  might  -spur  meaningful 
arms  control  efforts,  yet  leave  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  maintain 
a  viable  capability? 

I   believe  there  are   two   immediate 
steps   which   would    have   this   effect. 
First     we    must    invigorate    our    arm.s 
control  efforts  in  this  area.  I  commend 
the    administration    for    pursuing    a 
chemical  weapons  ban  in  the  multilat- 
eral framework  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament    in    Geneva.    I    support 
these  efforts  and  believe  they  should 
be  continued  in  earnest.  As  a  former 
US    negotiator  as  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  has  noted,  however,  a  bi- 
lateral   agreement     with     the    Soviet 
Union  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  multilater- 
al treaty.  This  view  is  shared  by  the 
Defense  Department  official  presently 
responsible      for     chemical     matters. 
Toward  this  end.  I  shall  soon  be  intro- 
ducing in  the  Senate  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  administration  for  its  ef- 
forts  to   achieve  a  multilateral   arms 
control  agreement  on  chemical  weap- 
ons and  urging  that  it  propose  the  re- 
establishment  of  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet   Union  aimed  at   con- 
cluding a  complete  and  verifiable  ban 
on  chemical  weapons.  I  believe  such  a 
proposal   will  demonstrate  this  coun- 
try's  resolve   to   achieve   a   worldwide 
ban  on  this  class  of  weapon. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  must 
take  steps  to  insure  that,  until  they 
are  eliminated,  chemical  weapons  will 
never  be  used.  Our  best  hope,  in  my 
view,  rests  on  a  credible  deterrent  pos- 
ture We  must  maintain  a  force  which 
will  deter  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
by  others  while  we  move  to  negotiate 
their  elimination.  I  believe  we  may  be 
able  to  achieve  this  by  taking  steps 
short  of  appropriating  funds  for  pro- 
duction of  new  chemical  weapons. 

1  agree  with  those  who  argue  that 
we  must  continue  to  strengthen  our 
ability  to  defend  our  forces  again.st  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  by  others.  I 
believe,  too.  that  we  must  look  to  mod- 
ernize our  aging  chemical  weapons 
stockpile.  In  this  regard.  I  feel  that  we 
should  appropriate  funds  sufficient  to 
take  the  initial  steps  in  the  construc- 
tion of  production  facilities.  In  the 
case  of  the  so-called  Bigeye  weapon.  I 
feel  that  construction  should  not  pro- 


ceed until  adequate  certification  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  all  technical  problems  have  been 
resolved.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  this 
evening  to  mention  some  of  those 
technical  problems. 

In  my  view,  we  should  preserve,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  the  moratori- 
um on  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons While  initiating  work  on  chemical 
weapons  production  facilities,  I  believe 
we  should  defer  production  of  the  155- 
millimeter  binary  projectile  to  allow 
time  to  pre.ss  ahead  on  our  objective  of 
banning  such  weapons.  During  this 
period  I  believe  we  should  also  contin- 
ue to  studv  the  technical  problems 
which  have  ari.sen  m  the  development 
of  the  binary  weapon. 

Mr   President.  I  believe  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  ex- 
hibit and  underscore  the  very  respon- 
sible  policv   it    has   traditionally   fol- 
lowed on  chemical  weapons.  We  must 
continue  to  demon.strate  to  our  people 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  growth  and  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  weapons.  By  de- 
laying production  of  new  such  weap- 
ons  while  placing  ourselves  m  a  posi- 
tion to  move  ahead  if  required,  we  can 
pursue    our    goals    while    maintaining 
our  national  security  interests.  We  can 
emphasize  our  resolve  and.  hopefully. 
enhance  the  prospects  for  a  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  by  engaging 
the  Soviet  Union  in  intensive  negotia- 
tions   I  will  be  discussing  these  meas- 
ures with  the  managers  of  the  Defense 
appropriations     bill     and     my     other 
Senate    colleagues    in     the    next     24 
hours  I  believe  we  all  share  the  objec- 
tive of  a  worldwide  ban  on  these  nox- 
ious weapons  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
fruitful  dialog  on  the  role  we  in  the 
Senate   can   play   toward   its   achieve- 
ment. 

STEEI.  PLATE 

Mr     SPECTER.    Mr.    President,     I 
would  like  to  express  my  concern  to 
the    bill    manager,    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  the  ranking 
minoritv    member,    the    distinguished 
Senator    from    Mi.ssissippi,    regarding 
the  recent  purchases  by  the  Defense 
Indu.slrial    Supply    Center    (DISC)    of 
foreign  steelplate,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial   strategic    material.    Steelplate    i.s 
vital  to  the  superstructure  of  many  ol 
our  defense  weapons  systems  including 
the  Trident  submarines,  the  Los  Ange- 
les  cla.ss    nuclear    attack    submarines, 
the  Nimitz  class  aircraft  carriers,  and 
the  Trident  submarines,  and  the  M-1 
tanks   Without  a  domestic  capacity  to 
produce  ,steelplate.  our  ability  to  build 
and  maintain  armored  superstructures 
will  be  significantly  harmed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
expression  of  concern,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  if  he  is 
aware  of  these  foreign  purchases  by 


this  division  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency.  The  present  state  of  the  do- 
mestic steelplate  indu-slry  poses  major 
difficulties  for  the  long-term  security 
of  our  defense  industrial  base.  Of  four 
producers  in   the  United  States,   one 
producer  has  recently  announced  that 
it  will  discontinue  production  of  steel- 
plate while  another  has  filed  for  chap- 
ter 11  bankruptcy.  The  remaining  two 
producers  have,  despite  efficient  pro- 
duction and  price  reductions  of  about 
50  percent,  declined  significantly  in  ca- 
pacity utilization.  I  am  informed  that 
one    of    these    companies    has    fallen 
from  a  capacity  utilization  of  80  per- 
cent in  1979  to  a  present  utilization  of 
onlv  40  percfnt. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly elaborate  on  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague.   It   is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  the  past  3  years,  has  pro- 
cured in  excess  of  12,000  tons  of  these 
steelplates    from    overseas    producers 
through  brokers.  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
the  Department  of  Defense  purchased 
4  000  tons  of  steelplate.  and  in  fiscal 
vear   1983   it   purchased   8.000  tons  of 
steelplate    from    a   variety   of    foreign 
sources.  In  the  past  2  years  purchases 
made     by     the     DISC     from     foreign 
sources  accounted  for  over  80  percent 
of  total  DISC  steelplate  procurement. 
Mr    STEVENS.   I   thank   the  distin- 
guished  Senators   from   Pennsylvania 
for  bringing  this  defense  procurement 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  ranking 
minoritv  member  and  myself.  Do  the 
Senators  have  any  specific  requests  to 
make  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  given  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  steelplate. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  our  national  secu- 
rity   interests   that    Congress   monitor 
the  DISC  purchases  to  determine  the 
products  purchased,  the  dollar  value 
of  these  purchases,  the  foreign  sources 
of  these  purchases,  and  the  reason  the 
procurements  were  made  from  foreign 
sources.  I  also  believe  that  it  would  be 
valuable  if  we  could  obtain  this  infor- 
mation for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
Mr.   SPECTER.    If    I    may   add.   Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
Congress  to  have  a  sound,  factual  basis 
from   which   to   determine  the   effect 
these    foreign    purchases    are    having 
and  will  have  on  our  national  security 
interests.    Would    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi agree  to  request  a  report   from 
the  Department  of  Defense  detailing 
its  purchases  of  foreign  steelplate.  and 
join    us   in    looking   into   this   critical 

issue? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  Senators'  concerns,  and  I  agree  to 
their  request. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  not  been  a  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business 
today.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  mornint? 
business  to  extend  not  past  tlie  hour 
of  7:10  p.m..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Broadcasting  System  stations  acro.s.s  Amrr- 
ica  (Channel  24  in  Orlando)  from  8  to  9  p.m. 
on  Nov.  2  and  Nov.  9. 

Community  participation  will  be  in  the 
form  of  town  hall  meelinKS  in  each  of  five 
.section.s  of  Brevard  County  which  will  beRin 
at  7:45  and  continue  after  the  conclu.sion  of 
the  broadcasts  which  will  feature  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reasan. 

The  first  program  will  inform,  motivate 
and  confront  the  wall  of  denial  that  cften 
prevents  action  and  is  designed  to  show  tnai 
the  problem  belongs  to  everyone. 

A  week  later  the  second  program  will  aim 
at  convincing  cilizen.s  they  are  not  helpless 
by    -showing    community    approaches    that 


dition  to  his  wife  and  family,  Captain 
Ritz  is  survived  by  a  brother  who  has 
written  a  very  touching  tribute  to  this 
young  man  whose  love  for  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  country  was  as 
great  and  as  boundless  as  his  love  for 
life  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  tribute  to 
Captain  Ritz  be  printed,  in  its  entire- 
ty, in  the  Record  as  a  reminder  to  the 
American  people  that  our  Nation  con- 
tinues to  be  blessed  with  valiant  men 
and  women  who  find  no  sacrifice  too 
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have  proven  successful  in  other  part.s  of  the     great  to  be  made  for  their  country. 


COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
THE  WAR  AGAINST  ILLEGAL 
DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
community  groups  and  grassroots  or 
ganizations  continue  to  be  a  powerful 
and  effective  force  in  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  our  Revolutionary 
Army  was  made  up  of  groups  of  com- 
munity mihtiamen  called  the  Minute- 
men:  ill-clad  and  poorly  equipped,  but 
ready  to  fight  bravely  and  energetical- 
ly on  a  minutes  notice. 

Today  this  country  has  witnessed 
the  strength  and  influence  of  modern- 
day  minutemen.  in  the  form  of  neigh- 
borhood groups,  community  organiza- 
tions, church  associations,  and  tenant 
councils.  In  fact,  in  the  war  against  il- 
legal drugs  in  this  country,  it  is  the 
community  groups  who  have  volun- 
teered their  time,  and  money,  and 
taken  swift  action  against  the  drug 
pushers  and  dealers  who  have  invaded 
their  territory  and  threatened  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  in  Washington. 
D.C..  300  residents  of  a  community  in 


country 

The  goal  of  the  second  town  hall  meeting 
is  to  form  a  permanent  task  force  of  con- 
cerned citizens  to  prevent  and  combat  youth 
involvement  with  chemical  substance  abuse. 
This  project  evolved  from  a  similar  effort 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1982  and  is  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  of  the  newly  formed  National 
Coalition  for  the  Prevention  of  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse. 

Over  50  national  organizations  are  cur- 
rently working  with  public  television  to  try 
to  prod  America  into  action. 

The  effort  is  also  being  supported  by  a 
number  of  state  and  local  groups. 

Media  focus  on  this  problem  has  been 
heavy  recently  and  the  contribution  of 
public  television  by  airing  this  two-part 
-series  is  to  be  commended. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  more  people 
are  recognizing  that  alcohol  is  a  drug  by 
talking  about  chemical  abu-se  and  substance 
abuse  rather  than  making  a  verbal  distinc 
lion  between  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse. 
The  only  accurate  distinction  is  that  alco- 
hol, at  least  where  adults  are  involved,  is  a 
legal  drug  as  opposed  to  the  many  illegal 
drugs  with  which  we  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  people  who  care 
about  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
community   will   get    involved   by   attending 


the  northeast  section  marched  to  pro-  oh^  °f  these  town  hall  meetings,  and  that 
test  drug  sales  in  the  neighborhood,  '"""f  Kuarding  by  professionals  who  are  in 
Spurred    on    by   an    epidemic   of   drug     '•'^^'-'^^  '"  some  of  the  many  program.s  in  this 


overdoses  in  the  area— 3  deaths  and  25 
overdoses  in  1  month— 21  church 
groups,  aided  by  the  local  police,  orga- 
nized the  march  with  tenant  councils 
and  other  neighborhood  organizations. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  this  community  group  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  as  well  as  an  area  organiza- 
tion in  my  home  State  of  Florida.  A 


field  will  not  be  permitted  to  fragment  the 
community  effort. 

Additional  information  on  the  town  hall 
meetings  can  be  obtained  by  calling  723- 
9367. 

All  of  the  meetings  will  begin  at  7:46  both 
nights.  Nov.  2  and  Nov.  9.  The  sessions  will 
be  at  the  Hoover  Junior  High  School  Li 
brary.    Melbourne    High    Auditorium.    Life- 


long  Learning  Center  at  Brevard  Communi 

group  of  Brevard  Countydtizenrhave     p^J°"of,;H  f  "h"*,'  I*°f '''''»"!II,7°«  ^'^^-    ^Vep'  blue  eyes 

Cocoa  Beach  and  at  Jackson  Middle  School. 

Titusville 


There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1  Can  T  Ljrr  My  Brother  Be  Just  Another 
Name  On  a  Casualty  List 

<By  William  R.  Ritz) 

Michael  Francis  Ritz.  my  youngest  broth- 
er, was  born  28  years  ago. 

This  week,  well  bury  Michael. 

Mike  was  an  Army  paratrooper  captain 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  He  died 
la.st  week  on  Grenada,  the  victim  of  hostile 
action."  the  Army  told  us. 

We  don  t  know  exactly  when  the  Army 
will  bring  Mike  home  to  us  Only  that  it  will 
be  his  last  trip 

You  cant  imagine  how  painful  this  is  to 
write.  But  I  cant  let  Michaels  death  pass 
without  trying  to  put  it  in  perspective.  I 
cant  let  my  brother  be  just  another  name 
on  a  ca.sualty  list. 

There  is  a  message  here,  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  for  all  of  us.  Tragically,  it  took  his 
death  to  bring  it  to  light. 

It's  not  a  political  message.  I  don't  want 
his  memory  cheapened  by  political  oppor- 
tunism and.  for  that  reason,  won't  address 
the  political  decision  that  sent  Michael  to 
an  island  1  didn't  even  know  existed  one 
week  ago. 

Rather.  Michael's  message  was  wrapped  in 
the  example  of  fairness,  integrity  and  caring 
he  set  by  his  lifestyle. 

A  flame  of  decency  and  love  burned  hoi 
within  Mike's  heart  and  soul  from  the 
moment  he  was  born.  And  he  carried  it  with 
him  throughout  his  life,  all  the  way  to  Gre- 
nada. 

Mike  was  a  special  kid.  a  splendid  low-key 
boy  full  of  laughter  and  pranks. 

His  imoishne.ss  hid  behind  his  freckles  and 
reddish-blond  hair.  His  strong  sense  of  pur- 
po-se  hung  on  those  huge  shoulders  of  his. 
His  love  of  life  was  mirrored  in  his  clear. 


banded  together  to  solve  the  problem 
of  teenage  drug  abuse  in  their  area. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  newspaper  article  on 
the  Brevard  County  program  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Brevard  Programs  Target  Teen-Ace  Drug 

Abuse 
Brevard  Countians  who  were  horrified  at 
a  recent  suspension  from  school  of  a  local 
lO-year-old  for  possession  of  marijuana  will 
have  an  opportunity  beginning  Wednesday 
to  get  involved  in  community  action  to  deal 
with  teen-age  chemical  substance  abuse 
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Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  and  months,  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican families  throughout  the  Nation 
have    experienced    the    indescribable 


GIVING  WAS  HIS  FIRST  PRIORITY 

His  first  priority  alwa.vs  was  giving  rather 
than  receiving,  whether  it  was  to  a  member 
of  his  family,  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  in- 
fantry company  he  commanded,  or  simply 
to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

When  he  was  growing  up.  we  called  him 
Mikey.  He  was  much  like  any  other  little 
boy— playing  cowboys,  climbing  trees,  riding 
sleds,    throwing     footballs    and    gradually 
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pain  and  sorrow  that  comes  with  the 

notification  that  a  family  member  has  warming  to  the  idea  that  girls  werenT.so 

been    killed   or   seriously    wounded    in  bad  after  all   He  was  a  superbly  gifted  ath- 

the  service  of  our  country.  '*"te   and   earned   all-conference   honors   in 

One  such    family   is   the   family   of  'oo'^'aii  and  soccer  and  was  elected  team 

Army  Capt.   Michael   Francis   Ritz.   a  ''^-^Ifl"; ..  ,  ,    ,.^. 

member  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division.  J^Z  .^a^  schoofworlTtn^-^  T''^^''^"' 

Chemrar  P"  I'^'^^^'^i?  Z''''  ca.led^'The     ^ho  was  killed  in  hostile  action  during  ery'ThtnV  B^tt^r^ow  t'cha^'merh?:?ay 

Chemical   People     will   be  seen  on  Public     the  recent  invasion  of  Grenada.  In  ad-  through  high  school  and  struggTed  through 


The  Citadel,  in  Charleston.  S.C.  to  earn  his 

Like  mo.st  students,  he  partied  when  he 
could    gel    off    campus    on    weekends.    Bu 
many  weekends  Mike  didn't  party.  He  spent 
them  with  disadvantaged   youngsters  as  a 

Big  Brother. 

Don't  be  surprised.  It  wasn  t  any  big  deal 
lo  Mike.  He  wanted  to  do  it. 

As  he  matured  into  a  man.  the  flame  in 
his  heart  and  soul  burned  brighter. 

Children  could  sense  it.  they  were  attract- 
ed to  his  gentleness  like  bees  to  honey. 

HE  LOVED  AMERICANS 

My  three  children  adored  their  Uncle 
Mike  and  he  loved  them  back  ferociously. 
Mike  spent  hours  playing  catch  or  wrestling 
on  the  floor  with  Joshua,  playing  trucks 
with  Andrew,  dressing  dolls  with  Meghan  or 
simply  scooping  all  three  of  them  onto  his 
lap  for  a  story.  He  never  was  too  tired. 

An  altar  boy  as  a  youngster,  Michael  be- 
lieved  m  a  God  and  went  to  Mass  regularl.>-^ 
but  his  religion  was  his  private  business  and 
he  didn't  wear  it  on  his  sleeve.  If  U  d'd  any- 
thing it  only  refined  and  reinforced  his 
principles  of  fairness  and  decency,  honesty 

and  love.  ,  ... 

About   the  only   thing  Michael  ever  did 

wrong  was  to  exceed  the  speed  limit  on  the 

'"Side^from  his  family.  Michael's  greatest 
love  was  his  country  and  its  people.  Not 
white  people  or  black  people,  not  Chicanos 
or  American  Indians,  not  rich  or  poor-just 
plain  Americans.  Despite  the  complex  prob- 
lems tearing  at  it,  this  country  was  some- 
thing special.  Michael  believed. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  then  that   almos 
from    the    time    he    could    walk.    Michae 
wanted  lo  be  an  Army  officer.  He  wouldri  t 
settle  for  just  being  good.  He  wanted  lo  be 

the  best.  „  , 

Michael  was  tough.  He  was  a  Ranger  and 
a  paratrooper  and  wore  the  coveted  Ranger 
■tab"  and  jump  wings  of  the  airborne 
proudly  on  his  uniform. 

Michael's  first  major  assignment  was  to  a 
Ranger  battalion  In  central  Alaska,  where 
he  spent  much  of  his  three-year  assignment 
traversing  glaciers,  mountains  and  other 
rugged  terrain.  He  was  a  quiet  leader  and  a 
natural  motivator.  He  was  tough  but  fair. 

As  a  commander.  Mike  could  mete  out 
swift  and  harsh  military  justice  if  the  occa- 
sion called  for  it.  But  in  the  next  in.stant.  he 
could  dig  deep  into  his  own  pocket  for  cash 
for  a  soldier  who  needed  to  get  home  on 
emergency  leave.  ^  ,»,o».  r^ 

He  earned  his  troops'  respect,  and  they  re- 
sponded accordingly. 

MARRIED  FOR   16  MONTHS 

While  in  Alaska.  Michael  met  Marty,  a 
wonderful  woman;  and  16  months  ago  they 
were  married.  ..iuo 

Aware  of  his  ability,  the  Army  chose  Mike 
for  early  promotion  to  captain.  This  year, 
he  received  his  dream  assignment-com- 
mand of  an  infantry  company  in  the  Presiti- 
gious  82nd  Airborne  Division,  the  All- 
American  Division."  the  Army's  lop  combat 
unit  based  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

Mike  and  Marty  bought  a  house  near  Fort 
Bragg  added  an  oversized  and  underbrained 
puppy,  and  started  their  family.  Marty  is 
expecting  their  first  child  >n  January  Mi- 
chael would  have  made  a  wonderful  father, 
but  his  son  or  daughter  will  never  know 
firsthand  what  a  great  guy  he  was. 

U  it  sound.s  like  I'm  describing  .some  kind 
Of  superman,  perhaps  I  am.  Ask  those  who 
Imew  Mike  who  loved  Mike,  who  worked  for 
him.  and  for  whom  he  worked. 


Mike  is  gone,  but  that  spirit  that  burned 
in  his  heart  and  soul  can  remain  in  this 
country.  The  principles  that  Mike  lived  b.v 
ana  died  for-honesly.  decency,  fairness  and 
love— cant  be  forgotten. 

In  life  Mike  lived  those  principles  in 
hopes  of  creating  a  better  world.  In  death. 
Mike  would  hope  others  would  carry  those 
principles  on  for  him. 

Michael  Francis  Ritz  loved  this  country, 
and  he  loved  its  people.  He  was  called  on  to 
do  a  job  and  he  did  it  as  best  he  could.  It  re- 
quired his  life  and  he  gave  it  willingly. 

God  bless  you,  Mikey. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.    STEVENS.     Mr.     President,     I 


would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  comments  m  USA  Today.  Friday 
morning's  i-ssue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  liie  Record  but  first  let  me 

rfad  it.  ,    ,  ,  .  i 

"USA's  debt  Tht'  national  debt  has 
quadrupled  since  1960,  but  the  econo- 
my has  grown  even  faster.  As  a  result. 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  now  less  than  20 
years  ago.  but  rising.  "  As  this  chart 
points  out.  the  debt  in  ratio  to  the 
gross  national  product  in  1960  wa.s  4*6 
percent.  This  year,  it  is  e.stimated  to 
be  35.8  percent. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  bene\e 
that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  will  assist  in  the  long 
run  in  helping  us  deal  with  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  associated  with 
the  monstrous  national  debt  that  we 
are  attempting  to  cope  with  and  which 
is  the  subject  of  debate  m  connection 
with  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

USA  s  Debt 
The  national  debt  has  quadrupled  since 
1960  but  the  economy  has  grown  even 
faster.  As  a  result,  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  is  less  now  than  2U 
years  ago-but  rising. 

NATIONAL  DEBT-BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

1960-$291. 
1970-$383. 
1980-$914. 
1983-$1.385. 
1986  '-$2,047. 

DEBT  2-TO-GNP  RATIO 

1960-47.6%. 
1970—29.4%. 
1980-27.8%. 
1983  '-35.8%. 
1986  '-41.2%. 

I  -  estimate.  ,         .  .  ,   ...  .  ,. 

'  -debt  held  by  public,  excluding  debt  held  by 
Federal  Reserve  and  government  accounts. 
Source:  Treasury  Deparlment 


ally  impcssiblp.  And  he  contended  that 
if  we  could  not  verify  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  nuclear  freeze  treaty,  we 
should  not  negotiate  it.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  necessity  of  verifi- 
cation, l"  disagree  vigorously  with  the 
argument  that  we  could  not  verify 
Soviet  compliance.  Certainly  any  arms 
control  agreement  we  make  with  the 
Soviet  Union-of  any  kind-should 
carry  with  it  compliance  provisions. 
This  is  an  absolutely  quintessential 
part  of  any  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

We   have   learned  in  our  failure  to 
provide  a  compliance  feature  in  the  bi- 
ological   warfare    treaty    with    Russia 
what  happens  when  we  do  not  require 
a  trustworthy  basis  for  compliance.  In 
that  case  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan. We  have  strong  evidence  that  in 
the  course  of  that  invasion  they  used 
chemical    agents   to    kill    Afghanistan 
people,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  in- 
cluding "vellow  rain  "  This  Soviet  act 
constitutes  a  clear  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  What  did  we  do 
about  If  Nothing.  Why?  We  have  no 
basis  for  lodging  an  effective  protest. 
What  can  we  do''  We  cannot  bring  our 
evidence   to   bear   to   demonstrate   the 
violation. 


YFS    INDEED-THE  NUCLEAR 

FREEZE  IS  VERIFIABLE 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  on  Monday.  October  31.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine.  Senator 
Cohen  argued  that  verification  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  would  be  virtu- 


We  have  no  effective  monitoring 
system  in  place.  Our  Government  has 
simplv  thrown  up  its  hands.  Last  year 
1  ^urreeded  in  getting  an  amendment 
:i, rough  this  body  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union  for  violating  the  treaty 
and  calling  on  the  President  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty  and  renegotiate  a 
treaty  with  effective  compliance  fea- 
tures". Unfortunately  the  House  failed 
to  act  on  mv  amendment  and  we  are 
still  saddled  as  a  signatory  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  this 
countrv  may  observe,  but  which  the 
Soviet  Union  flaunts,  and  we  have  no 
basis  for  requiring  their  complaince. 

Could  this  happen  with  the  nuclear 
freeze?  No  way    Every  single  proposal 
for  the  freeze— the  referendum  on  the 
freeze   in   Wi-sconsin    and   eight    other 
States    the  proposition  put   to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  m  public  opinion 
polls  bv  Gallup  and  Harris,  the  poll  of 
8  000  members  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
^ssociation-every  single  one  specified 
that  the  freeze  should  and  would  con- 
lain  strong   and  effective  verification 
provisions.    Of   the   eight    Democratic 
candidates  for  President,  seven  have 
declared  their  endorsement  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze.  Every  one  of  those  seven 
has  insisted  that  the  freeze  they  sup- 
port must  provide  for  verification. 

Are  all  of  those  who  have  indicated 
their  support-in  fact  their  over- 
whelming support-dupes  who  trust 
the  Soviets  or  dolts  who  do  not  under- 
stand verification^  Is  verification  of  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  freeze  on  test- 
ing production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  impossible  or  virtual- 
ly impossible,  as  Senator  Cohen 
aVgues'  The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is 
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absolutely    not.    The    senior    Senator 
from  Maine  is  just  plain  wrong. 

I    suppose    there    is    no    American 
better  qualified  to  judge  the  verifiabil- 
ity  of  an  agreement  of  this  kind  with 
the   Soviet    Union    than    the    former 
head     of     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency,  William  Colby.  Mr.  Colby  has 
spent   much  of  his  life  opposing  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  investigating  it  from 
every  angle.  Few  if  any  Americans  un- 
derstand as  well  as  Colby  the  threat 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  to  this  country 
or  understands  the  concealment,  the 
treachery,  the  deception  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  this  man.  who  demon- 
strated    this     understanding     of     the 
Soviet  threat   repeatedly  as  the  head 
of  the  CIA.  Colby  is  certainly  no  inex- 
peiienced  idealist. 

Mr.  Colby  has  retired  from  the  CIA 
and  what  is  he  doing  now?  He  is  devot- 
ing his  life  to  a  plea  for  public  support 
of  the  nuclear  freeze.  Certainly  he  un- 
derstands we  cannot  trust  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  its  word.  Certainly  he 
knows  we  do  not  live  in  a  Sunday 
school  world  of  forgivene.ss  and  honor. 
He  has  flatly  assured  committees  of 
the  Congress  that  this  country  could 
verify  a  comprehensive  mutual  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze.  We  could  verify 
Russian  compliance  or  violation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
Senator  Cohen,  as  author  of  the  so- 
called  build-down  proposal  has  con- 
tended that  we  should  negotiate  this 
treaty  that  he  favors  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whey  would  it  be  easier  or 
safer  or  surer  to  rely  on  the  Soviets 
complying  with  the  build-down  than 
its  compliance  with  the  comprehensive 
nuclear  freeze.  Keep  in  mind  that  a 
principal  difference  between  the 
freeze  and  the  build-down  is  that  the 
freeze  would  stop  nuclear  testing.  The 
build-down  would  not.  Our  top  scien- 
tists tell  us  that  we  could  enforce  a 
ban  on  a  nuclear  testing  more  readily 
than  any  other  aspect  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the 
remarkable  advance  of  the  science  of 
detection  of  such  disturbances. 

A  number  of  top  military  experts 
have  also  supported  the  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  freeze  as  verifiable.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  ever  give  us  abso- 
lute assurance  that  we  could  detect 
any  cheating,  any  time,  any  place.  Our 
monitoring,  like  any  human  system,  is 
fallible.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  if 
we  fail  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  freeze,  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
is  infinitely  greater.  Sometime,  some- 
place, someone  somewhere,  by  design 
or  error,  will  press  a  button  that  will 
start  the  last  world  war  unless  we  stop 
the  arms  race.  The  freeze  has  by  far 
the  best  chance  to  do  just  that. 


November  7,  1983 
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THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY- 
ACTION  RATHER  THAN  REAC- 
IION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month    the    National    Committee   To 
Commemorate    Genocide    Victims    in 
the     Ukraine      1932  33     organized     a 
highly  successful   rally   on   behalf  of 
the  7  million   innocent   men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  the  victims  of  a 
murderous    forced   starvation    in    the 
Soviet  Union.  Just  prior  to  the  rally, 
my  colleagues  Mr.   Hollings  and  Mr. 
DoMENici   sponsored    Senate    Concur- 
rent   Resolution    70    commemorating 
the     anniversary     of     the     Ukrainian 
famine  and  condemning  the  utter  in- 
humanity of  that  tragic  Soviet  action. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
re.solution.   It   clearly   takes  a  positive 
step  toward  recognition  of  yet  another 
grim    mass   murder   by    proclaiming   a 
national  commemoration  day,  by  using 
diplomatic  channels  to  bring  world  at- 
tention to  this  willful  human  destruc- 
tion, and  by  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  accept   charitable  contributions  of 
food  and  other  necessities. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  a  broad- 
er action  we  can  take.  Greater  strides 
are  critical  if  we  are  to  wipe  out  mass 
murder  and  genocide  completely.  Rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Treaty  is  one 
essential  step  in  reaching  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  speaks  in 
open  support  of  worldwide  human 
rights  protection.  We  chastise  other 
governments  for  their  abuse  of  peo- 
ple's basic  rights  and  freedoms.  We 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  star- 
vation of  over  7  million  Ukrainians. 
Yet  we  still  have  not  ratified  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  The  treaty  corre- 
sponds directly  with  our  overall 
human  rights  stance.  The  arguments 
against  the  treaty  have  all  been  sys- 
tematically refuted  time  and  time 
again. 

We  can  continue  to  take  incremental 
steps— after  the  fact— condemning 
genocide.  The.se  small  steps  do  in  fact 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  certain 
inalienable  rights  of  all  human  beings. 
But  they  do  nothing  to  protect  those 
rights.  Therefore,  we  must  do  more. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  broad 
statement  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
genocide.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  rather 
than  react. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  we  have  waited 
50  years  before  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  starving  7  million  innocent 
members  of  their  society.  But  ii  will  be 
a  far  worse  travesty  if  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty  contrib- 
utes, in  any  way,  to  the  genocidal 
deaths  of  other  innocent  lives  in  the 
future. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUl  i  V  h  ;vl  KSS AG  ES 
REFERRED 
As  in  executive  .session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  treaty  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  I  ivUM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1037.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolution  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1234.  An  act  to  establish  domestic 
content  requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
sold  or  distributed  In  interstate  commerce  in 
the  United  Slates; 

H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983.  as 
■Florence  Crlttenton  Ml.sslon  Week"; 

H.J  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  of  November  1983  as  Na- 
tional Congregate  and  Meals  on  Wheels 
Week  ";  and 

H  J.  Res  405.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  Presidential  Commission  for 
the  German-American  Triceniennial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


HOUSE  MEASL1<L:S  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  con.sent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R  1234.  An  act  to  establish  domestic 
content  requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
sold  or  distributed  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  United  State.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 

H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983.  as 
Florence  Crlttenton  Mission  Week  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J  Res  386.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  of  November  1983  as  Na- 
tional Congregate  and  Meals  on  Wheels 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  405  Joint  re.solution  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  Presidential  Commis-sion  for 
the  German  American  Tricentennial.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE 
ON    THE    BUDGET    SUBMITTED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  4,  1983,  the 
following  report  w?-s  submitted  on  No- 
vember 4.    1983,   during  the   adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment  and 
without  recommendation: 

S.  2062.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  rec- 
onciliation pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  (H.  Con.  Res.  91.  98lh  Con- 
gress) (With  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  98- 
300). 


loss  del(  rmmaunns  m:  ailu.-ii  tjiuu....liu:i 
only,  and  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  in- 
cluding production  determinations  from 
sou'-ces  such  as  payment-in-kind  or  land  di- 
version program  participation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

Bv  Mr.  EXON: 
S   2065.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  adjust- 
ments in  the  natural  gas  market  and  con- 
sumer relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  recommendation, 
without  amendment: 

S  Res  250  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402;a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1102  <Rppl.  No.  98-301). 

S.  Res.  254.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congre.ssional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1108(Rept.  No.  98-302). 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill 
(S  726)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance 
Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-303). 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Bv  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.  Res.  272.  A  resolution  to  offer  condo- 
lences to  France:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Levin): 
S  Res.  273.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
the  motion  or  waive  its  demand  for  costs  in 
the  case  of  Liuzzo  v.  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: ^     .  . 

John  H.  Riley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate,) 


INTRODUCTKi'-  iSlLLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.   2063.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Valerie 
Irene  Graham  and  her  .son.  Joseph  Macaree; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Heflin.    Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  farm  disaster 
emergency  loan  program  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  base  single  enterprise  production 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  'for  himself, 

Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Melcher. 

Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    DeConcini. 

Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 

Sasser.  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  farm  dis- 
aster emergency  loan  program  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  base  single  en- 
terprise production  loss  determina- 
tions on  actual  production  only,  and  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  including 
production  determinations  from 
sources  such  as  payment-in-kind  or 
land  diversion  program  participation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

SINGLE  ENTERPRISE  PRODUCTION  LOSS 

nETEFMINATIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  considering  PIK  lands 
that  have  been  set  aside  in  making  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
farmer  has  suffered  a  30-percenl  loss 
due  to  the  drought,  entitling  him  to 
disaster  relief. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  add  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. „,.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bv  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2065.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
adju.stments  in  the  natural  gas  market 
and  consumer  relief:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATURAL  GAS  MARKET  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am     introducing     the      -Natural     Gas 


Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1983,"  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
interest  of  providing  stability  to  natu- 
ral gas  prices  for  the  Nations  residen- 
tial gas  consumers.  I  request  the  bill 
be   printed   and   properly   referred   in 
the  Record.  This  proposal  seeks  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  the  contractual 
rigidities  which  have  turned  the  cur- 
re'  t    law's    price    ceilings    into    price 
floors.   This   bill   would   address   only 
three  areas  of  vital  concern:  A  reduc- 
tion in  take-or-pay  requirements  for  3 
years  to  50  percent:  voiding  certain  in- 
definite price  escalator  clauses  which 
threaten  a  contractual  price  spike  in 
1985:  and  finally,  the  establishment  of 
a  prospective  prudent  purchase  rule 
for    pipeline    purchased    gas    adjust- 
ments. 

First  of  all,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide greater  relief  to  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers from  burdensome  take-or-pay 
clauses  by  reducing  the  required  take 
to  50  percent  tor  3  years.  This  reduc- 
tion would  be  triggered  at  the  election 
of  the  purchaser,  after  notice  is  pro- 
vided to  the  seller  no  less  than  30  days' 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  reduced 
volumes.  The  volumes  not  taken  would 
then  be  released  to  the  seller  for  sale 
to  another  purchaser  and,  if  the  origi- 
nal   purchaser    was    a    pipeline,    that 
pipeline  would  be  obligated  to  trans- 
port the  gas  for  a  "just  and  reasona- 
ble"   consideration.    In    addition,    the 
measure  would  ban  contract  provisions 
which  would  operate  to  prevent  ade- 
quate makeup  of  gas  volumes  which 
have  been  paid  for  but  not  taken. 

A  recently  released  report  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  states 
that  these  take-or-pay  provisions  im- 
posed in  supply  contracts  have  forced 
pipelines  to  assume  nearly  all  of  the 
risks  associated  with  marketing  gas 
and  have  thus  insulated  producers 
from  market  signals.  These  take-or- 
pav  provisions  appear  most  frequently 
in  high-cost  gas  contracts  and  force 
pipelines  to  reduce  purchases  of  cheap 
gas  due  to  contractual  liabilities  under 
these  clauses. 

Second,  this  measure  would  void  cer- 
tain indefinite  price  escalator  clauses. 
This  is  consistent  with  previous  orders 
of   the   Federal    Power   Commission— 
the  FERC's  predecessor— and  court  de- 
cisions as  well.  In  1961.  the  FPC  pro- 
hibited certain  indefinite  price  escala- 
tors,    such     as     most-favored-nation 
clauses,   which   allow   prices   to   auto- 
matically escalate  to  any  higher  prices 
that  any  other  purchaser  is  paying  in 
a  certain   geographic  area.  The  FPC 
order    did    allow    certain    regulatory 
action    clauses    which     permit     price 
hikes  to  an  allowable  regulated  rate. 
In  1968.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  indi- 
cated that  indefinite  escalator  clauses 
by   their   design   and   function    alone 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest. 
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Mo.st  indefinite  escalators  are  pro 
hibited  in  contracts  which  are  subject 
to  FERC's  jurisdiction.  However,  they 
exist  in  many  contracts  nonetheless 
because  the  Commissions  power  to 
prohibit  such  clauses  ceases  as  gas  is 
deregulated.  Come  January  1,  1985. 
these  indefinite  escalators  will  kick  in 
and  threaten,  what  the  GAO  has 
called,  a  "contractual  price  spike"  on 
all  decontrolled  gas. 

By  voiding  indefinite  e.scalators.  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  can  go  back  to 
the  bargaining  table  and  negotiate. 
Parties  remain  free  to  amend  or 
modify  their  agreements.  A  fixed  esca- 
lation or  deescalation  provision  that  is 
"market  sensitive"  would  appear  to  be 
more  appropriate  and  provide  greater 
stability  and  predictability  to  natural 
gas  prices.  Indefinite  escalators  have 
been  prohibited  because  they  allow 
the  producer  to  increase  prices 
through  the  operation  of  factors 
which  bear  no  relation  to  his  cost  of 
production.  Price  is  tied  to  some  crite- 
ria outside  of  the  'four  corners"  of  the 
contract  which  is  not  dependent  on 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract. 

Finally,  the  third  element  of  this 
measure  would  establish  a  pipeline 
prudent  purchase  rule  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  to  section  601(c»  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  This  rule 
would  apply  prospectively  to  contracts 
entered  into  or  which  have  been  re- 
negotiated after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  To  provide  some  guidance  to  the 
Commission,  this  rule  would  adopt 
"prudence"  rules  developed  by  the 
FPC  in  1975  for  review  of  short-term, 
emergency  sales  of  natural  gas.  This 
1975  FPC  order  set  forth,  in  addition 
to  other  relevant  factors,  five  guide- 
posts  for  the  Commission  to  consider 
in  determining  whether  a  purchase  is 
prudent  or  not.  This  provision  incorpo- 
rates the  FPCs  criteria  to  offer  some 
guidance  to  the  Commission,  avoiding 
the  "blank  check"  approach  of  some, 
or  the  lOpercent  guarantee  approach 
of  others. 

I  offer  this  measure  in  the  spirit  of 
constructive  suggestion.  This  measure, 
I  believe  focuses  narrowly  upon  the 
true  needs  of  the  natural  gas  market 
today.  As  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  November  8,  1983,  report 
notes,  the  average  price  of  natural  gas 
has  already  risen  to  the  level  it  would 
reach  if  gas  competed  freely  with  oil. 
Proposals  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  have,  in  CBO's  estimation, 
negligible  effect,  when  compared  to 
the  current  law  which  is  gradually 
phasing  out  controls  on  new  gas 
supply.  Within  3  years,  the  CBO 
notes,  prices  under  the  NGPA  and  the 
proposal  reported  by  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee,  would  be  roughly 
equal.  Furthermore,  compared  to  the 
current  law,  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee's bill  would  redistribute  exist- 
ing gas  revenues  from  new  gas  produc- 
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old  gas  producers,  who  are  the  major 
oil  companies. 

Even  more  important,  the  CBO 
states  that  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee proposal  would  change  the 
prices  that  many  consumers  pay  de- 
pending on  whether  the  pipelines  that 
serve  them  have  new  or  old  gas.  Pipe- 
lines with  endowments  of  cheap,  older 
gas.  CBO  finds,  would  realize  substan- 
tial price  increases  over  the  next  3 
years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  changes  to  the  current  de- 
control act,  the  NGPA,  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  contracts  problem  and 
that  further  wellhead  price  decontrol 
is  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  today's 
market. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Market  Adjustment 
Act  be  printed  and  that  It  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2065 
Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Art  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Market  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983-. 

IMPOSITION  OF  TAKE  OR  PAY  LIMITS 

Sec  2.  <ai  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U  S.C.  3361  et  seq.)  is 
amrndrd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section; 

•SEC  316  IMPOSITION  (IK  TAKE  (IR  FAY  LIMITS 

■■(a)  General  Rule. -In  the  case  of  any 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  purchaser  may  elect  not  to  be  obli- 
gated to  take  delivery  of.  or  pay  for,  any 
volume  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  dcliv- 
erability  during  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .section. 

■(b)  Duration  or  Reduction.— Any  reduc- 
tion of  volumes  pursuant  to  thus  section 
shall  last  for  one  year  and  may  be  extended 
for  additional  one-year  periods,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  reduction  extend  beyond 
the  third  year  after  enactment. 

•(c)  Notice  Requirements.— Any  purchas- 
er electing  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
reduce  the  volumes  purchased  shall  provide 
the  .seller  with  written  notice  no  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  deliv- 
ery of  such  volumes  is  to  be  reduced. 

•■(d)  Release  of  Volumes  Not  Taken.— 
Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c).  the  .seller  shall  have  the 
right  to  .sell  volumes  not  taken  by  rea.son  of 
this  section.  If  the  seller  elects  to  sell  such 
volumes  in  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
purchaser  shall  tender  to  the  seller  full  and 
unconditional  release  from  all  duties  and 
obligations  in  contract  or  in  law  with  re- 
spect only  to  volumes  not  taken.  The  pur- 
chaser, if  a  transporter  of  natural  gas.  shall 
be  required  to  provide  the  seller  with  trans- 
portation respecting  any  of  such  volume  of 
natural  gas  sold.  The  consideration  for 
transportation  provided  under  this  section, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  trans- 
portation, shall  be  just  and  reasonable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 


le)  Bar   Against  Nonprh  t    Ijiscrimina 
tion   by   Purchasers.     Nothing   in   Ihi.s  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  allowing  any  Pur- 
chaser to  discriminate  against  any  one  seller 
or  class  of  .sellers  of  natural  gas 

on  any  basis  other  than  the  price  of  natural 
gas. 

■(f)  Contracts  Covering  More  Than  One 
Category  of  Natural  Gas.  — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  contract  establishing  two 
or  more  categories  of  natural  gas  for  pur- 
poses of  pricing  the  natural  gas  delivered 
under  the  contract  shall  be  treated  as  sepa- 
rate for  (»ach  such  category. 

■■(g)  Prohibition  of  Contract  Provisions 
Which  Operate  To  Preclude  Makeup  of 
Gas  Volumes  Which  Are  Paid  for  But  Not 
Taken.  — In  the  case  of  deliveries  of  natural 
gas  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion under  any  contract  for  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas.  any  obligation  to  pay  for  natu- 
ral gas  volumes  which  are  not  taken  Is  de- 
clared against  public  policy  and  unenforce- 
able to  the  extent  that  such  obligation  fails 
to  adequately  provide  for— 

■■(1)  makeup  of  all  gas  volumes  which  are 
paid  for  but  not  taken;  and 

■<2i  if  makeup  does  not  occur,  for  refunds, 
in  cash  or  in  cash  equivalent,  of  all  amounts 
paid  for  gas  volumes  not  taken  within  a 
p(  riod  of  three  years,  unless  the  contract 
provides  otherwise. 

(b)  The  table  of  contenUs  of  title  III  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  316.  Imposition  of  take  or  pay  limits.". 

INDEFINITE  PRICE  ESCALATORS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U  SO  3373)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•^Er   313   IMIEFIMTE  PRICE  ES(  AI.ATOR  CLAl  SES 

•■<a)  General  Rule  —Any  indefinite  price 
escalator  clau.se  of  any  contract  applicable 
to  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  is  declared  to 
be  against  public  policy  and  unenforceable. 
■■(b)  Definition  of  Indefinite  Price  Esca- 
lator Clauses— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  indefinite  price  escalator 
clause'  means  any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract- 
ed) which  provides  for  the  establishment 
or  adjustment  of  the  price  for  natural  gas 
delivered  under  such  contract  by  reference 
to  prices  (established  by  other  contracts 
)  for  natural  gas.  for  crude  oil.  for 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  for  any 
other  commodity,  or 

•■(2)  which  the  Commission  determines  is 
comparable  in  form  and  result.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  title  III  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  .section 
313  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sec.      313.      Indefinite      price     escalator 

clauses". 

PRUDENCY 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  601  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15 
use.  3431  (O)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Prudent  Purchase  Rule.— 

■'(A)  Rule.  — The  Commission  may  not 
deny  any  interstate  pipeline  recovery  of  the 
amounts  paid  for  purchases  of  natural  gas 
under  contracts  for  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  entered  into  or  renegotiated  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section  on  the  grounds  that  the 
amounts  paid  were  excessive  due  to  abuse  or 
similar  grounds,  if  such  amounts  are  pru- 
dent purchases. 
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••(B)  Fair  market  VALUE.-Fair  market 
value  shall  be  determined  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  all  of  the  relevant  factors  of  such 
purchases  including— 

•■(i)   the   pipelines   long   and  short   term 

need  for  gas;  ,     . ,. 

••(ii)  the  price  and  availability  of  other 
readilv  accessible  gas  supplies; 

••(ill)  the  amount  of  gas  dedicated  to  the 
purchase;  . 

••(IV)  comparison  of  the  prices  with  appro- 
priate market  price  in  the  same  or  nearby 

areas;  and 

(V)  the  relationship  between  the  purchas- 
er and  the  seller. 

•(C)  Natural  gas  act  applicability. -If 
the  amounts  paid  for  purchases  of  natural 
gas  under  contracts  entered  into  or  renego- 
tiated after  enactment  of  this  section  are 
prudent  purchases  pursuant  to  this  section, 
then  such  amounts  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  for  purposes  of  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

■(D)  Definitions. -For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  prudent  purchases'  shall 
include  amounts  paid  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases of  natural  gas  if  such  amounts  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  subject  gas.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  ns 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  175.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

S.  1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1059,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  deny  equal  access  to  students  in 
public  schools  and  public  colleges  who 
wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious 
purposes  and  to  provide  district  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  this 
act. 


S.   1  IS^J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr  Wilson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1197,  a  bill  to  admit  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels  to  the  coastwise 
trade. 

S.  1273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1273,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct,  in 
accordance  with  law  and  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  the  pilot  project  study 
of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram previously  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.   1296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1296.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  rates  of  duty  on  import- 
ed roses  consistent  with  those  main- 
tained by  the  European  Economic 
Community  on  imports  of  roses  from 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

S.   1405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1405  a  bill  to  assure  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  and  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  violations 
thereof. 

S.   1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1680,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

s.  j^Jie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1716,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  personal 
injury  and  death  provisions  of  section 
844  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  arson. 

S.   1855 

■  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1855.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  operation 
of  U.S.  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  HEINZ),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 
man)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1913.  a  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  school  lunch  and  certain 
other  child  nutrition  programs. 

s.  ig'!! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1971.  a  bill  to  amend  title  o. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional rules  concerning  the  observance 
of  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
Columbus  Day. 

S.  2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  2009,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  tire 
dealers  and  retreaders  under  section 
13ib)(10)  of  that  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  certain  automobile  service 
and  automobile  selling  establishments. 


S.  2013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes).  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2013,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  level  of  funding  authorized 
for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
services  block  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  no  less  than  the  current  level 
of  services  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

S.  2024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2024.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
the  system  under  which  communities 
pay  the  United  States  for  the  services 
of  National  Health  Service  Corps  per- 
sonnel. 

senate  joint  resolution  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9,  1984.  as  'Na- 
tional Theater  Week.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  1  1  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  One  Hundred  Seven- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary  Commission. 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
173  a  joint  resolution  commending 
the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtJTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.    Ford),    and    the    Senator    from 
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Georgia  <Mr.  Mattingly)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 184,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig 
nate  the  week  of  March  4.  1984, 
through  March  10,  1984,  as  'National 
Beta  Club  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE.SOLl'TION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  should  make 
available  for  ci\ilian  use  certain  satel- 
lite-directed navigational  aids  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  guidance  of  aircraft. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  ac- 
tions the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-33. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 78,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Rights 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  137.  a 
resolution  expre.ssing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Taiwan  should  retain  full 
membership  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pelled as  a  precondition  for  member- 
ship in  that  body  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  139,  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  recommendation  of 
the  Study  Group  on  Senate  Practices 
and  Procedures  to  abolish  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SENATE  PESOLUTION  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  267,  a  resolution 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Intelligence  Mu.seum. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2492 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  2492  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  4185.  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
[Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 


tember 30,    1984.  and   for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as 
cospon.sors  of  amendment  No.  2505 
propo.sed  to  H.R.  4185.  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      272-OF- 

fering      condolences      TO 

FRANCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tions: 

S.  Res.  272 

Whereas,  the  American  and  French  peo- 
ples have  long  been  bound  by  friendship 
and  shared  reuard  for  democratic  principles 
and  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Prance  are 
allies:  and 

Whereas  France  has  toined  with  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
m  a  multinational  force  which  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has  en- 
deavored to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  democracy  in  Lebanon;  and 

Whereas  on  October  23,  1983,  58  French 
soldiers  were  killed  in  Beruit  in  an  attack  by 
terrorists;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Prance  has  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
his  country  to  continue  to  work  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent 
Lt^banon,  as  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  offers  its  condolences  to  the  families 
of  the  slain  French  .soldiers  and  to  the 
People  of  France 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested 
to  convey  to  the  government  of  France  this 
message  of  condolii  I 


senate  resolution  273-RE- 
LATING  TO  demand  FOR 
COSTS  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
LIUZZO  V.  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.    PERCY   (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  273 

Whereas  on  the  evening  of  March  25. 
1965.  Viola  Liuzzo  was  shot  and  killed  while 
helping  to  tran.sport  civil  rights  marchers  on 
the  Selma  to  Montgomery  Voting  Rights 
March; 

Whereas  Mrs,  Liuzzo  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  a  car  carrying  four  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  one  of  whom  was  Gary  Thomas 
Rowe.  an  informant  working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation; 

Whereas  although  working  with  Federal 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Gary  Thomas 
Rowe  did  not  prevent  the  shooting; 


Whereas  in  part  through  information  ob- 
tained from  Gary  Thomas  Rowe,  the  Klans- 
men  directly  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Liuzzo  have  been  brought  to  justice; 

Whereas  the  murder  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  members  of  the  immediate  family 
of  Mrs.  Liuzzo.  and  was  a  deep  shock  to  the 
civil  rights  community  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole; 

Whereas  members  of  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Liuzzo  brought  legal  action  against  the 
United  Stales  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  recover  for  the  tragic  loss,  but 
judgment  was  returned  against  the  plain- 
tiffs and  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by 
the  United  Slates  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  on  May  27, 
1983  {Limao  v.  United  States  (565  F  Supp. 
640)): 

Whereas  the  United  States,  by  motion, 
has  sought  reimbursement  from  the  plain- 
tiffs for  the  costs  of  defending  the  lawsuit 
in  the  amount  of  $79,873.41:  and 

Whereas  the  award  of  such  costs  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  have  already 
been  devastated  by  the  tragic  death  of  Viola 
Liuzzo:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  interest  of  doing  sub- 
stantial justice  in  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  should  withdraw  the 
motion  for  taxation  of  costs  and  pursue 
such  other  procedures  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  relieve  the  plaintiffs  of  the  burden  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Liuzzo  \.  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  that  deals 
with  the  aftermath  of  a  tragic  event  in 
this  country's  march  toward  full  civil 
rights  for  all  our  citizens,  the  killing  of 
Viola  Liuzzo.  On  the  evening  of  March 
25.  1965,  as  Mrs.  Liuzzo  was  carrying 
civil  rights  marchers  back  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  from  Selma,  she  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  a  car  carrying 
four  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
At  that  tim>»  in  our  history,  as  the 
drive  for  civil  rigi.ts  was  gaining  force 
and  national  recognition  not  only  in 
the  South  but  throughout  our  coun- 
try, the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organizing 
itself  to  resist,  to  deny  the  rights  of 
blacks  and  other  American  citizens  to 
vote  and  to  enjoy  other  civil  rights 
that  many  of  us  had  learned  long 
before  to  take  for  granted  under  the 
Con.stitution.  In  Alabama  and  else- 
where, they  had  formed  covert  groups 
that  bombed,  beat,  threatened  and 
even  killed  blacks  and  others  working 
in  this  great  cause.  In  a  word,  the 
Klan  was  a  terrorist  organization. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
attempted  to  infiltrate  the  Klan.  to 
get  information  about  its  activities. 
This  was  an  important  and  necessary 
step,  and  helped  not  only  to  solve 
crimes  committed  by  Klansmen.  but 
also  to  prevent  crimes,  including  the 
assassination  of  important  civil  rights 
leaders.  But  to  infiltrate  effectively, 
the  FBI  had  to  make  use  of  individ- 
uals who  themselves  were  very  much 
like  the  Klansmen.  people  like  Gary 
Thomas  Rowe.  Rowe  was  effective  as 
an    informant    just    because    he    was 


rough,  unschooled,  and  comfortable 
among  members  of  the  Klan.  He 
blended  in.  He  blended  in  .so  well,  in 
fact,  that  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
one  of  the  special  action  groups  set  up 
by  the  Klan  to  carry  out  their  crimi- 
nal activities.  As  a  leader,  he  banded 
together  with  three  other  Klansmen 
on  the  eve  of  the  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery Voting  Rights  March  in  1965  and 
set  out  to  harass  the  marchers.  To- 
gether this  seamy  group  watched  the 
car  driven  by  Mrs.  Liuzzo.  and  then 
approached  it  and  heckled  the  civil 
rights  marchers  on  their  way  to  Mont- 
gomerv.  They  chased  the  car.  and.  fi- 
nally, fired  on  it.  It  was  one  of  those 
shots  that  killed  Mrs.  Liuzzo.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  will  remember  the  deep 
shock  we  experienced  when  we  learned 
of  the  crime.  It  truly  rocked  the 
Nation.  Fortunately.  Rowe  provided 
the  evidence  neces.sary  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  justice,  and  the  Klansmen  re- 
sponsible for  the  killing  were  appre- 
hended in  less  than  a  day. 

In  the  wake  of  this  senseless  trage- 
dy. Mrs.  Liuzzo's  children  and  others 
began  to  ask  questions  about  the  FBI's 
role  in  the  events  that  led  up  to  her 
death.  When  it  became  clear  that 
Rowe.  a  Government  informant,  had 
been  in  the  very  car  from  which  the 
shots  were  fired,  the  questions  multi- 
plied. How  could  it  be  that  someone 
working  for  the  Government,  who  had 
been  right  next  to  the  man  who  fired 
the  fatal  shot,  could  not  have  prevent- 
ed the  crime?  What  .sort  of  guidelines 
had  the  FBI  laid  down  for  dealing 
with  informants  infiltrating  violent  or- 
ganizations in  this  country?  How  close- 
ly had  the  agents  supervising  Rowe's 
activities  monitored  his  conduct,  and 
what  had  they  authorized  him  to  do? 
Discovering  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  was  no  easy  job  for 
the  Liuzzo  family  and  those  helping 
them. 

Some    years   after   the   event,    they 
brought  suit   under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  for  damages  resulting  from 
Mrs.     Liuzzo's     death.     The     District 
Court  which  heard  the  case  acknowl- 
edged that  it  had  substance.     Plain- 
tiffs have  survived  two  substantive  mo- 
tions   to    dismiss,"    wrote    the    judge, 
"and  have  presented  the  court  with  a 
case    which    is    neither    frivolous    nor 
bevond     belief."     Umzo     v.      United 
States,    508   F.    Supp.    923.    940    (E.D. 
Mich.   1981).  A  number  of  important 
issues  were  litigated,  and  argued  vigor 
ously  on  both  sides.  Particularly  im- 
portant were  issues  as  to  whether  the 
domestic  intelligence  activities  of  the 
FBI  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  and  whether  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  that  act  would  run 
during  the  time  that  the  Government 
prevented  disclosure  that  Government 
personnel     participated     in     allegedly 
wrongful   conduct.   These    are   serious 
questions.   They   are   particularly   im- 
portant today,  as  our  law  enforcement 


agencies  frequently  resort  to  inform- 
ers and  clandestine  operatives  to  pene- 
trate the  strange  twilight  world  of 
crime  and  violence  inhabited  by  the 
likes  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  suit 
was  brought  in  good  faith,  and  al- 
though the  Liuzzo  children  lost,  they 
forced  the  Government  to  look  hard 
at  important  questions,  questions  to 
which  there  are  no  easy  answers. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  District 
Court  ruled  against  them,  and  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Judgment  says 
simply  that  "it  is  ordered  and  ad- 
judged that  the  plaintiffs  take  noth 
ing.  that  the  action  be  dismissed  on 
the  merits,  with  prejudice  and  that 
the  defendant  recover  of  the  plaintiffs 
its  costs  of  action.  "  As  though  losing 
this  case  were  not  enough  of  a  blow, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  then 
filed  with  the  court  a  motion  for  tax- 
ation of  costs  of  $79,873.41.  The 
amount  is  staggering.  Fees  for  the 
court  reporter  are  set  at  S9.195.61:  for 
witnesses,  at  $12,723.51:  for  costs  of 
answering  to  discovery.  $49,190.29:  for 
travel  expenses  related  to  depositions. 
$2,975.25:  and  for  trial  preparation. 
$5,806.75. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
burden  on  the  Liuzzos  of  paying  these 
costs  would  be  crushing.  Mrs.  Liuzzo's 
husband  died  several  years  ago.  All 
five  of  the  children  themselves  have 
families  to  support.  They  are  close  to 
the  poverty  level  already,  having  had 
no  college  education.  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment pursues  this  claim,  it  is  a 
very  real  pcssibility  that  the  Liuzzos 
could  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  or 
overwhelming  debt. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  not  fair.  It 
is  not  fair  to  the  Liuzzos,  and  it  is  not 
fair  in   principle.   This   family   lost   a 
mother  to  racial  hatred  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  From  everything  I  under- 
stand, she  was  a  high-minded  person, 
willing  to  give  generously  of  her  own 
time  and  energy  to  help  others  achieve 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  guar- 
anteed  in   our   Constitution.   And  she 
was   cut   down    by   a   band   of   bigots. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government     had    been    involved    to 
some  degree  with  the  Klansmen  who 
committed  this  crime,  the  Liuzzos  had 
every  right  to  pursue  their  remedies 
under  the  law.  In  my  view,  there  were 
important  civil  rights  issues  at  stake  in 
this  case.  I  am  very  troubled  by  the 
possibility  that  the  Government  may 
use  its  victory  in  this  case  to  squelch 
important  civil  rights  litigation  in  the 
future   There  can  be  no  question  that 
people    injured    by    the    Government 
would  think  long  and  hard  about  suing 
to  protect    their   rights,   if   it   became 
standard  practice  for  the  Government 
to    hit    them    with    astronomical    bills 
afterwards.  Surely,  no  such  result  was 
intended  when  the  Congress,  by  stat- 
ute,  allowed   for  recovery  of  defend- 
ants' costs. 


That  is  why  we  are  submitting  this 
resolution.  Mr.  President.  The  Liuzzos 
brought  their  suit  in  good  faith.  There 
IS  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be 
penalized  this  way.  Such  a  huge  award 
would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  many 
potential  litigants,  including  persons 
pressing  important  civil  rights  claims 
against  the  Federal  Government.  And 
the  Attorney  General  has  the  discre- 
tion to  withdraw  his  motion  for  tax- 
ation of  costs. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  this  resolution  deserves 
support,  and  I  invite  it.  Nothing  we 
can  do  here  can  erase  the  trauma,  the 
pain  and  the  sorrow  of  the  past.  But 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  head  off 
something  I  think  would  ju.st  add  to 
the  Liuzzo  tragedy.  Viola  Liuzzo  died 
for  a  cause,  one  that  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  honor.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  drive 
her  children  to  the  poorhouse  simply 
because  they  wanted  an  honest  trial  of 
the  important  civil  rights  issues  in- 
volved in  her  death. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senator  Percy  in  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw the  Federal  Government's 
motion  for  taxation  of  costs  against 
the  plaintiffs  in  Liuzzo  against  United 
States. 

On  the  night  of  March  25,  1965, 
Viola  Liuzzo.  a  Detroit  housewife  and 
mother  of  five  children,  was  shot  and 
killed  while  driving  on  a  highway  con- 
necting Selma  and  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Mrs.  Liuzzo  was  transporting  marchers 
back  to  their  homes  after  the  Selma  to 
Montgomery  civil  rights  march.  The 
march  was  an  important  step  in  the 
fight  for  civil  rights,  but  it  had  a 
tragic  ending  that  night. 

The  shots  which  killed  Viola  Liuzzo 
were  fired  from  a  car  carrying  four 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— 
Eugene  Thomas.  Colie  Leroy  Wilkins. 
William  Orville  Eaton,  and  Gary 
Thomas  Rowe.  One  of  the  four— Gary 
Thomas  Row— was  actually  a  paid  FBI 
informer.  His  report  of  the  murder 
provded  the  information  necessary  to 
apprehend  the  other  occupants  of  the 

car. 

Although  the  Liuzzo  family  learned 
almost  immediately  after  Viola  Liuz- 
zo's murder  that  Gary  Thomas  Rowe 
was  an  informer  for  the  FBI.  10  years 
passed  before  the  family  became 
aware  of  the  extent  of  Rowe's  partici- 
pation in  the  Klan's  violent  activities 
during  the  1960s,  when  Rowe  testified 
before  the  Church  Subcommittee  on 
his  involvement  w:th  the  FBI.  In  1977. 
the  family  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
United  States  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  alleging  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  their  mother  and  seeking  damages 
for  her  death. 
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On  May  27,  1983,  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Joiner  ruled  that  the 
United  States  had  not  negligently 
caused  the  death  of  Viola  Liuzzo. 
Judge  Joiner  also  ordered  that  the 
United  States  recover  from  the  plain- 
tiffs its  court  costs  for  defending  the 
lawsuit.  While  Judge  Joiner  ordered 
judgment  for  the  United  States  on  the 
ultimate  question  of  negligence,  it  is 
important  that  he  ruled  in  the  fami- 
ly's favor  on  a  number  of  motions  pre- 
ceeding  the  trial  on  the  merits.  Judge 
Joiner's  opinion  in  Lius.yo  v.  United 
States.  508  F.  Supp.  923  (1981),  reflects 
the  good  faith  of  the  family  in  bring- 
ing the  lawsuit: 

Plaintlff.s  have  survived  two  substantive 
motions  to  di.smlss.  and  have  pre.sented  the 
court  with  a  case  which  is  neither  frivolous 
nor  beyond  belief.  Indeed,  the  converse  is 
true.  The  record  in  this  case  reflects  evi- 
dence of  considerable  violent  and  illegal  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Gary  Thomas  Rowe.  ac- 
tivity which  was.  at  least  at  times,  apparent- 
ly known  of  by  his  contact  agents  Thf 
court  IS  not  here  deciding  that  plaituiffs 
have  shown  a  substantial  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess on  the  merits,  but  rather  is  simply  stat 
ing  that  their  claims  are  based  on  allega- 
tions which  are.  in  part,  currently  supported 
by  some  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  16,  1983.  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU).  on  behalf  of  the  Liuzzo 
family,  filed  a  motion  for  reconsider- 
ation of  the  court's  decision  to  award 
costs  to  the  plaintiffs  in  Liuzzo  against 
United  States.  On  July  28,  1983,  the 
Government  responded  to  the  motion 
for  reconsideration  and  filed  its  own 
motion  for  taxation  of  costs  supported 
by  a  bill  of  costs  totaling  over  $76,000. 
Judge  Joiner  is  expected  to  rule  on  the 
ACLU's  motion  for  reconsideration  In 
the  near  future. 

Under  rule  54  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  the  winning  party 
in  a  civil  lawsuit  is  presented  to  be  en- 
titled to  costs.  Section  2412(a)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  places 
the  Federal  Government  on  'equal 
footing"  with  private  litigants  who 
prevail  in  civil  suits.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  is  presumed  to  be  enti- 
tled to  awards  of  costs  in  cases  of  this 
type.  However,  statistics  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  courts 
show  that  where  the  United  States  is  a 
winning  defendant  in  a  civil  case,  costs 
are  in  fact  awarded  in  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  cases.  During  a  12- 
month-period  in  1982.  there  was  8.425 
cases  where  the  United  States  was  a 
defendant  which  were  terminated  with 
an  outcome  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  Costs  were  awarded  to  the 
United  States  in  only  392  or  4.7  per- 
cent of  these  cases. 

Even  if  an  award  of  costs  were  the 
norm  in  cases  where  the  United  Slates 
is  a  defendant  and  is  the  winning 
party,  the  facts  and  the  history  of  the 
Liuzzo  case  would  warrant  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  As  this  resolu- 
tion states,  the  Liuzzo  family  has  al- 


ready suffered  incalculable  emotional 
pain  due  to  the  violent  death  of  their 
mother.  The  family  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  pursuing  their  claim  in 
Federal  court,  particularly  where  the 
family's  resources  are  so  limited  and 
where  their  claim  was  a  reasonable, 
albeit  unsuccessful,  one. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  I  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 


On  page  83.  line  1,  delete    Bachelors"  and 
insert  in  lieu  of  thereof  "Basic". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION.  1984 


BUMPERS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2505 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr  Hollings. 
Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr,  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr, 
Levin.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Tsongas.  Mr,  Bradley.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg.  Mr.  Mdynihan,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  propo.sed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4185) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  pagf  33.  strike  out  line  25  through  line 
8  on  page  34.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  $5,451,217,000.        of        which 

$81,600,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  phase  III  Defense  Satellite 
Communication  System  (DSCS  ni>  under  a 
multiyear  contract:  Provided.  That  this  au- 
thority shall  be  available  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  certifies  to  Congress 
that  at  lea-st  10  per  centum  savings  is  avail- 
able under  multiyear  contracting;  and  in  ad- 
dition. $55,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1983/ 
1985'.  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1986  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  procurement  of  the  MX  missile'. 

NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  2506 

Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  87.  beginning  with  line  25.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  6  on  page  88  and 
in.sert  In  lieu  of  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  798.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  test 
program  provided  for  under  section  1109  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1983  (10  use.  2392  note). 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2507 

Mr  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  80.  line  10.  delete  ■Bachelors" 
and  insert  in  lieu  of  thereof    Basic": 

On  page  80.  line  9.  delete  "Bachelors"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  of  thereof  "Ba-sic"; 

On  page  82.  line  22.  delete  Bachelors" 
and  insert  in  lieu  of  thereof  "Basic"; 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2508 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Cohen),  propo.sed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  4185, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  February  1. 
1984.  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  a.s  the  "Office")  shall  review  the  procure- 
ment actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  one- week  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  such  review  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (21.  In  carrying  out  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Office  shall  review  the  regula- 
tions and  administrative  and  managerial 
guidelines  applicable  to  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

I  2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  (A)  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  and  purchases  which 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
during  the  one- week  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  (B)  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Office  on  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  had  a  bona  fide  need  for 
the  property  or  services  procured  by  each 
such  contract  and  purchase.  iCi  a  list  of  the 
contracts  and  purchases  which  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  during  such 
period  without  formal  advertising,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  each  such  contract  or 
purchase.  (D)  a  list  of  the  contracts  and 
purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  such  period  after  soliciting  bids 
or  proposals  from  only  one  source,  including 
the  dollar  amount  of  fach  such  contract  and 
purchase.  (E)  each  justification  for  making 
each  contract  and  purchase  included  in  the 
list  under  clause  iCi  or  (D)  without  formal 
advertising  or  soliciting  bids  or  proposals 
from  more  than  one  source.  (P)  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Office  on  whether 
any  regulation  or  administrative  or  manage- 
rial guideline  reviewed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 111  (including  the  requirements  of 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  letter 
number  81  1 )  were  violated  in  making  any 
of  the  contracts  or  purchases  reviewed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and  (G)  such  recom 
mendations  for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions  relating  to  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  Offices  considers  appropriate  to  assure 
economy  and  efficiency  in  procurement  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  final  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year. 

(bid)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Office  such  information  on  the 
procurement  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  and  the  regulations  and  administra- 
tive and  managerial  guidelines  applicable  to 
such  actions  as  the  Office  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  as 


the  Inspector  General  has  acquired  and  the 
Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  sub 
section  (a). 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information  on  the  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
regulations  and  administrative  and  manage- 
rial guidelines  applicable  to  such  actions  a^ 
u.e  Comptroller  General  has  acquired  and 
the  Office  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a). 

(4)  Each  official  furnishing  information  to 
the  Office  under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
shall  include  with  such  information  all  in- 
formation furnished  by  such  official  to  the 
Congress,  anv  committee  of  the  Congre.ss.  or 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the 
procurement  actions  required  by  subsection 
(a)  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Office. 

MATTINGLY     A.ND  OTHERS' 

AMENDMENT  NO    2509 

Mr    MATTINGLY  (for  hlm.'^elf,  Mr 

Pryoh   and    Mr    jKPStM   proposed   ;iri 

amendment    to    the    bill    HR     -llBS 

supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  24.  delete 
"$17,871,056,000"      and      insert        $17,822,- 

'o-r'page        37.        line        17.        delete 
$12,323,026,000"     and     insert     "$12,303.- 

026.600"".  ,^  ,   .   . 

On  page  U.  line  16.  delete 
••$6  594  744  000"  and  insert    $6,583,344,000 

On  page  8.  line  17.  delete  "$22.26.908.000  " 
and  insert    $22,246,908,000'" 


fiscal  year  increased  or  decreased  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year: 

■lE)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  section  has 
increased  or  decreased  the  competitiveness 
in  Defense  Logistics  Agency  procurement 
operations,  including  information  on  any 
dollar  savings  resulting  from  any  increased 
competitiveness  or  any  additional  dollar  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  decreased  com- 
petitiveness; and 

••(F)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  promoting 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  section 
through  mailings,  seminars,  outreach  ef- 
forts, and  media  advertising. 
The  Defen.se  Logistics  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish such  reporting  standards  and  require- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  a.ssure  that  the 
statistics  and  other  information  included  in 
the  report  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies  are  complete  and  accurate.". 

BYRD  AMENDMENTS  NOS    2511 

AND  2512 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  amendments  to 
the  bill  H  R  418,s  .<upra.  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  251  I 

On  page  88.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  799A  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  program  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  any  other  purpose. 


(A)  the  President's  determination  of 
whether  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  such  barriers;  and 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  inad- 
equate progress  has  been  made  with  respect 
10  the  reduction  of  such  barriers,  the  Presi- 
dents  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
action  that  would  likely  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  barriers. 


Qr-\YLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2510 
Mr      c^EAYLE     ifor     him.self.     Mr. 
Lkvin,  Mr.  DixoN.  and  Mr.  Byrdi  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
4185,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  88.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
in.sert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  799A.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1109(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1983  (10  use.  2392  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "The  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  not  later  than  April 
15.  1984.  shall  include- 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  test  programs; 

■■(B)  statistics  and  other  information  on 
all  contracts  that  were  awarded  in  each 
State  during  the  previous  fi-scal  year  on 
which  a  price  differential  was  paid  to  a  firm 
located  in  a  Labor  Surplus  Area  and  that 
were  awarded  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  to 
firms  in  Labor  Surplus  Areas  (including  the 
amount  of  any  price  differential  paid  and 
the  estimated  number  of  full-lime  employ- 
ees added  or  lost  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
tracts): .        .,  .  . 

■■(C)  information,  to  the  extent  available, 
on  amounts  saved  or  additional  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  previous  fiscal  year  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  the 
medicaid  program  (under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act),  the  food  stamp  pr^o- 
gram  (under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19m  k 
and  other  Federal  assistance  program.^- 
based  on  need,  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  program  provided  for  in  this  section; 
■■(D)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  firms,  from  both  in  and  out- 
side Labor  Surplus  Areas,  bidding  on  De- 
fense   Logistics    Agency    contracts    in    any 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2512 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

the  President  should  take  certain  actions  to 
reduce  nontariff  barriers  to  the  export  of 
products  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Since  the  United  Stales  and  Japan  have 
agreed  that  Japan  shall  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  product  standards,  testing  re 
quirements.  and  other  regulatory  practices 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  importation  ol 
products  of  the  United  States  into  Japan; 

Since  the  reduction  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  products  con- 
forms with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar^ 
iffs  and  Trade  and  recognized  principles  ot 
free  and  fair  trade;  and 

Since  the  United  Slates  has  .sought  to  es- 
tablish with  its  foreign  trading  partners  a 
policy  that  product  standards,  testing  re 
quirements.  and  other  regulatory  practices 
not  be  imposed  as  artificial  barriers  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  products;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it  declared.  ,    ^    ^ 

That  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should- 

(1)  take  all  practicable  steps  to  assure  that 
Japan  applies  product  standards,  testing  re- 
quirements, and  other  regulatory  practices 
in  a  manner  which  treats  products  of  the 
United  States  exported  to  Japan  in  a  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  manner; 

(2)  urge  Japan  to  undertake  prompt 
action  to  assure  compliance  with  all  agrt-e- 
ments  and  understandings  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  reduce  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  importation  of  products  of 
the  United  States  into  Japan;  and 

(3)  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
results  of  discussions  held  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  the  purpose  o. 
which  were  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  tht 
nontariff  barriers  to  the  importation  of 
products  of  the  United  Stales  into  Japan 
and  include  in  such  report- 


NUNN  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2513 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Chiles)  propcsed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra,  as  follows: 

Starling  with  until"  on  line  3,  page  33, 
strike  all  down  through  ■authority:"  on  line 
5  page  33  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  noti- 
fies the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  of  his  approval  of 
the  decision  made  by  the  source  selection 
authority" 

KENNEDY     AND  NUNN' 
.A.V.ENDMENT   NO    2,514 

Mr.  KI-NNl-  DY  'for  himself  and  Mr, 
NuNN)  p.'-opi'.-ra  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  4185,  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section; 

■Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  research, 
developmenl.  test,  evaluation  or  procure- 
ment for  integration  of  a  nuclear  warhead 
into  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile  System 
(JTACMS)"". 


WEICKER  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2515 

Mr     WEICKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Chafee.  Mr.  DoDD.  and  Mr.  Warner) 

proposed   an    amendment   to   the   bill 

H  R.  4185.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike     $1,874,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$2,042,400,000". 

MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2516 
Mr    MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra,  as 
follows; 

At  the  end  of  title  VII  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  compensation  for  all  mili- 
tary personnel  grade  El  shall  be  increased 
4  percent  at  the  same  time  as  pay  adjust- 
ments for  grades  E-2  and  E  3.  Provided  fur- 
ther an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  the  4 
percent  increase  for  military  personnel 
grade  El  with  less  than  4  months  active 
duly  may  be  transferred  from  the  account 
for  boD  recruiting  activities." 

TOWER     AND  (^THERSi 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2517 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Tower)  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Stevens,   and  Mr,  Gold- 

w.MKR '  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 

bill  H.R.  4185.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  5,  delete   ■$1,943,500,000" 
and  insert  in  its  place  ■■$2,067.900.000"". 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  scheduled  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  impact  that  certain 
coal  land  exchanges  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  western 
land  grant  railroads,  the  Burlington 
Northern  and  Union  Pacific  will  have 
on  the  value  of  Indian-owned  coal. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesda.v. 
November  15.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
538.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Tom  Champion  or  Max-  Richtman  at 
224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENEBGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  sched- 
uled for  Thursday.  November  10.  will 
begin  at  11  a.m.  instead  of  10  a.m.  as 
previously  announced. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  announce 
the  location  of  the  field  hearing  sched- 
uled before  the  subcommittee  on 
Monday,  November  28,  to  receive  testi- 
mony regarding  coal  use  by  the  Na- 
tions railroads.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  403  of  the  Federal 
building,  210  Franklin  Road  SW.,  Roa- 
noke, Va.  Witnesses  should  submit  50 
copies  of  their  testimony  either  to  the 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Sub- 
committee office— room  SD-306  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building— prior 
to  the  hearing  or  to  room  403  of  the 
Federal  building  in  Roanoke  the  day 
of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5205. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXHIBITION  OF  NEW 
EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  era 
of  swift  technological  change  and  in- 
tense international  economic  competi- 
tion, all  of  us  face  problems  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  our  respective 
Stales.  Even  while  overall  economic 
conditions  show  improvement,  struc- 
tural problems  persist,  requiring  the 
training  and  retraining  of  thousands 
of  workers  to  new  tasks  and  new  tech- 
niques. The  problem  is  particularly 
critical  for  small  businesses  which 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
mount  sophisticated  training  pro- 
grams for  their  work  forces. 

Fortunately,  one  solution  appears  to 
be  readily  at  hand  at  minimal  cost. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  a  few 
other  governmental  agencies  have 
made  great  progress  in  developing  new 
educational  technology  which  is  espe- 


cially auiUd  for  the  irauung  of  work- 
ers in  a  wide  range  of  basic  and  voca- 
tional skills.  The  technology  generally 
features  computer  controlled  training 
programs,  often  with  video  displays 
which  show  pictorially  and  in  detail 
the  task  or  procedure  to  be  learned. 
The  systems  generally  are  interactive, 
permitting  the  trainee  to  ask  the 
system  to  repeat  or  to  give  more 
detail,  while  the  system,  in  turn,  can 
ask  the  trainee  questions  and  correct 
erroneous  answers. 

I  am  contemplating  new  legislation 
in  the  near  future  which  will  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  this  technology  to  the 
private  sector  and  promote  its  use  by 
small  businesses  in  particular. 

As  an  introductory  step  I  am  sponor- 
mg.  together  with  Senator  Byrd  and 
Senator  Nunn,  an  exhibition  of  some 
striking  examples  of  this  new  technol- 
ogy on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  No- 
vember 9  and  10  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
exhibition  is  being  staged  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  and  interest- 
ed staff  members  and  the  general 
public  is  also  welcome.  I  ask  that  the 
schedule  of  exhibitions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, along  with  an  informative  arti- 
cle entitled  Interactive  Videodisc 
Learning  Systems  '  by  Richard  L.  Cur- 
rier, from  the  November  1983  issue  of 
High  Technology. 

The  material  follows; 
Training       Technology       Demonstration 
Schedule— Russell    Building    Rotunda- 
November  9  AND  10.  1983 

All  of  the  demonstration  equipment  will 
be  operating  and  available  for  inspection 
from  10:30  AM  to  4  30  PM  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  November  9  &  10.  Formal 
presentations  will  be  given  at  the  times 
listed  below  on  both  days.  Individual  dem- 
onstrations can  be  arranged  with  the  dem- 
onstrators at  other  times. 

morning  program— basic  skills 

10:30— University  of  Maryland  program  m 
lunclional  literacy.  Developed  to  train  U.S. 
Army  per.sonnel  to  read  manuals  and  in- 
structions relevant  to  tanks,  wheeled  vehi 
cles.  artillery  and  missiles.  Uses  microcom- 
puter and  videodisc  technology  developed 
by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 

11:00  — Army  Research  Institute  program 
in  Spatial  Data  Management  (SDM).  Devel- 
oped to  tram  military  personnel  in  map 
reading  and  test  taking  skills.  U.ses  micro- 
computer and  videodisc  technology,  devel- 
oped by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Or- 
ganization. 

11:30  — Navy  Per.sonnel  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment Center  program  for  automated 
literacy  training  through  computer  assisted 
instruction  <CAIi.  The  program  requires  the 
trainee  to  complete  sentences  by  choosing 
appropriate  words  and  to  rearrange  sen 
tences  in  logical  .sequence.  Instructional  pro- 
gram operates  on  a  database  of  paragraphs 
from  Navy  manuals  stored  in  disc  memory, 
but  can  be  applied  to  any  text. 

afternoon  phogram—vocational  skills 

12:00- Army  Research  Institute  hand  held 

computerized    vocabulary    tutor.    Developed 

by  the  Franklin  Research  Center  to  teach 

the  special  technical  vocabulary  for  cannon 


(Tewmen.  but  can  be  used  for  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  The  trainee  is  required  to  identi- 
fy equipment  components,  using  a  portable 
microcomputer  that  weighs  le.ss  than  four 
pounds. 

12:30— Interactive  Research  Corporation 
program  in  basic  computer  skills.  Developed 
lo  leach  the  use  of  personal  computers  with 
word  processing,  spread  sheet  analysis  and 
other  software  applications.  Uses  integrated 
microcomputer  and  videodisc. 

1:00— Army  Research  Institute  and  Naval 
Training  Equipment  Center  personal  elec- 
tronic aid  for  maintenance  (PEAM)  This  is 
a  portable  information  system  for  mechan- 
ics in  the  field  who  don't  have  access  to  vo- 
luminous technical  manuals.  Designed  by 
Texas  Instruments  to  deliver  technical  data 
in  easily  accessible  and  understandable 
lorm.  the  system  utilizes  solid-state  elec- 
tronics and  thin-film  electroluminescent  flat 
panel  displays  packaged  in  a  briefcase  size 
carrier. 

1:30— Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  program  in  electronic  equip- 
ment maintenance  training  (EEMT).  This  is 
a  trainer-simulator  system  designed  by 
Cubic  Corporation  to  reduce  dependence  on 
use  of  actual  training  equipment  in  Navy 
technical  .schools.  Equipment  images  are 
shown  in  progressively  focused  detail  and 
the  trainee  manipulates  controls  lo  simulate 
repairs. 

Interactive  Videodisc— Learning  Systems 

(By  Richard  L.  Currier) 
A  student  chooses  two  test  tubes  from  a 
rack,  pours  the  contents  into  a  beaker,  and 
heats  the  mixture.  Suddenly,  it  explodes.  If 
this  accident  happened  in  a  real  chemistry 
lab.  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  But 
this  lab  would  be  a  simulation— test  tubes, 
beaker,  and  explosion  would  all  be  video 
shots  coded  onto  a  vldeodi.sc  and  played 
back  by  commands  given  to  a  microcomput- 
er. 

This  simulation  is  only  one  example  of 
interactive  videodisc,  which  combines  video 
images  recorded  on  disc  and  random-access 
capability.  The  new  medium  has  been  called 

the  ultimate  educational  tool.  "  and  it  com- 
bines the  potential  of  many  teaching  de- 
vices. Interactive  \ideodi.sc  brings  together 
the  emotional  power  of  television  and  the 
interactive  power  of  the  computer.  It  is  des- 
tined to  have  a  major  impact  on  education, 
training,  information  services,  retail  sales, 
and  entertainment. 

With  Its  capabilities,  interactive  videodisc 
makes  possible  a  more  powerful  educational 
experience,  in  which  computer-based  educa- 
tional systems  can  display  video  imagery, 
real-time  action,  and  stereo  sound.  The.se 
learning  systems  allow  interactive  teaching, 
learner  control  of  materials,  and  minimal 
supervision  Interactive  videodisc  can  simu- 
late reality,  providing  an  effective  and  inex- 
pensive alternative  to  hands-on  experience. 
Because  disc  players  can  be  installed  almost 
anywhere,  and  di.scs  changed  as  neces,sary, 
the  .same  material  can  be  taught  at  many  lo- 
cations, and  exotic  courses  may  be  offered 
where  there  is  no  local  experti.se.  The  new 
system  also  uses  special  leaching  tech- 
niques. Including  simulations,  movie  maps, 
object  disassembly,  and  motion  decomposi- 
tion. 

A  major  current  use  of  interactive  video- 
disc IS  in  industrial  training,  although  many 
applications,  such  as  point-of-sale  retailing 
and  entertainment,  are  not  primarily  educa- 
tional.   Interactive    videodisc    will    become 


more  conunon  as  a  leaching  tool  as  the  price 
of  hardware  and  software  falls. 

Depending  upon  its  application  and  user, 
interactive  video  can  be  produced  with  a  va- 
riety of  equipment  configurations.  Most 
interactive  videodisc  systems  u.se  constant 
angular  velocity-type  (CAV)  laser/optical 
discs:  however,  capacitance  electronic  di.sc 
(CED)  technology  has  recently  started  to 
offer  interactive  capabilities. 

Interactivity.  The  key  advantage  of  these 
systems  is  their  ability  to  respond  to  the 
user.  Programs  require  the  viewer  to  play  an 
active  part  in  the  presentation  of  materials. 
If  a  student  believes  he  knows  a  subject,  he 
can  take  the  lest  immediately  instead  of 
going  through  the  lesson.  Whenever  the 
student  answers  questions,  the  computer  in- 
dicates whether  the  replies  are  correct,  and 
may  direct  the  disc  to  go  ahead  or  return  to 
a  previous  lesson  according  to  the  student  s 
scores.  Interactivity  allows  students  greater 
freedom;  they  may  choose  the  order  in 
which  they  study  sections  of  a  subject.  By 
contrast,  more  traditional  methods  of  train- 
ing, such  as  videotape  and  books,  are 
linear-all  the  material  is  presented  in  the 
same  order  to  every  student.  Watching  vid- 
eotape and  listening  to  lectures,  the  student 
is  a  passive  observer,  a  less  effective  learn- 
ing role. 

To  make  the  student  more  active,  a  design 
technique  known  as  branching  creates  alter- 
native routes  through  a  given  set  of  pro- 
gram materials  (see  -Linear  vs.  interactive 
programs."  above).  Branching  lets  students 
proceed  at  their  own  pace,  see  only  the  ma- 
terials ihey  need  or  want  to  see.  be  tested 
n  their  comprehension  of  the  materials, 
and  receive  remedial  work  where  needed. 

Like  interactive  videodisc,  microcomputers 
are  capable  of  branching,  but  they  cannot 
equal  the  sophistication  of  the  video  dis- 
play, made  possible  because  videodisc  stores 
more  data  than  magnetic  storage  media. 
More  than  400,000  bits  of  information  are 
required  lo  create  a  single  image  on  a  televi- 
sion screen.  A  microcomputer  disk  holds  up 
to  5  000.000  bits-only  enough  space  to  store 
about  12  images.  At  the  standard  video  play- 
back speed  of  30  frames  per  second,  the 
entire  disk  would  hold  just  0.4  seconds  of 
realtime  video.  (Also,  microcomputers  build 
screen  displays  loo  slowly  lo  show  real-time 
video.) 

Videodisc,  in  contrast,  can  hold  up  to  an 
hour  of  real-time  video  on  both  sides.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  less  expensive  than  video- 
tape Disc  players  sell  in  the  same  price 
range  as  tape  players,  but  the  discs  them- 
selves can  be  produced  in  quantity  for  under 
$10  each,  less  than  half  the  cost  of  videocas- 
selle  tapes.  . 

Each  side  of  an  interactive  CAV  disc  will 
hold  up  to  54,000  still  frames.  30  minutes  of 
live-action  video,  or  20  hours  of  still-frame 
audio— or  any  combination.  (Still-frame 
audio,  only  recently  announced  by  Sony, 
compresses  1.3  seconds  of  digitized  audio  so 
that  it  can  be  stored  in  the  space  normally 
reserved  for  a  single  video  frame.  This 
allows  the  system  to  mimic  a  slide/tape 
system,  with  4,000  slides  and  18  hours  of 
audio-or  any  other  desired  mix  between 
audio  and  still-frame-lo  be  stored  on  each 
slide.)  Most  important,  any  part  of  this 
audio-visual  information  can  be  accessed 
and  displayed  within  two  or  three  seconds, 
allowing  more  interaction  than  with  any 
other  video  medium. 

Teaching  with  videodisc.  In  the  past  year, 
educational  applications  for  interactive 
video  have  multiplied,  and  the  number  of 
firms  offering  products  or  services  has  more 


man  doubled.  Bu.siness  and  industry  are 
using  systems  as  on-the-job  trainers.  Inex- 
pensive videodisc  simulators  are  training 
military  personnel  to  service  and  use  expen- 
sive equipment.  Schools  are  using  videodisc 
.simulators  for  lab  experiments  and  as  so- 
phisticated -electronic  tutors,"  whereby 
carefully  programmed  feedback  guides  stu- 
dents through  les.sons.  Videodisc  reference 
materials  will  be  made  for  home  use. 

The  most  important  source  of  information 
and  support  for  interactive  videodisc 
projects  since  the  field  began  to  develop  in 
1978  has  been  the  Nebraska  Videodisc. 
Design /Product  ion  Group,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Nebraska  ETV  (Educational  Television) 
network  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In 
addition  lo  more  than  50  proiects.  the  Ne- 
bra.ska  Group  has  sponsored  a  series  of  na- 
tional svmposia,  which  have  become  the  pri 
mary  forum  for  the  field.  The  group  also 
offers  intensive  hands-on  training  work- 
shops in  interactive  design  and  production 
techniques.  A  project  at  Nebraska  has  al- 
ready produced  the  type  of  lab  simulation 
described  earlier. 

One  ambitious  plan  is  the  Action  Code 
svstem.  a  joint  venture  between  Perceptron- 
\h.  (Woodland  Hills.  Cal.i  and  National  Edu- 
cation Corp.  I  New  port  Beach.  Cal).  Nation- 
al Education  is  the  largest  private  vocation- 
al training  institution  in  the  U.S..  with  more 
than  100.000  students  in  50  proprietary 
schools  nationwide.  Action  Code  uses  a  .scan- 
ning wand,  similar  to  that  used  at  the  super- 
market checkout  counter,  to  read  bar  codes 
printed  at  various  locations  in  a  printed 
workbook.  Scanning  each  bar  code  sends  in- 
structions to  the  controlling  microprocessor, 
which  then  accesses  the  appropriate  inter- 
active segment  from  the  disc  player.  The 
student  can  interact  with  the  video  materi- 
als through  the  touch-sensitive  screen  and 
control  the  order  of  presentation  with  for- 
ward and  reverse  commands.  When  the 
viewer  has  completed  that  segment,  he  or 
she  continues  in  the  manual  until  the  next 
bar  code  appears. 

National  Education  plans  a  major  market- 
ing effort  for  Action  Code,  and  Perceptron- 
ics  will  begin  shipping  the  units  to  the  pro- 
prietary schools  and  industrial  customers  in 
January.  The  system  will  help  teach  courses 
in  electronics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  ro- 
botics, and  nianagemenl  techniques.  The  vo- 
cational schools  are  also  working  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  produce 
courseware  that  will  keep  physicians  cur- 
rent on  the  latest  medical  techniques  with- 
out requiring  them  lo  attend  classes  or  sem- 
inars. ,      .,. 

Action  Code,  abol  to  integrate  familiar 
print  media  with  often  threatening  electron- 
ic media,  will  bridge  the  computer  genera- 
lion  gap  and  bring  consumers  of  all  kinds 
into  direct  contact  with  electronic  informa- 
tion systems,  says  Ronald  Tapper,  vice- 
president  of  operations  at  National  Educa- 
tion's   training    systems    group    (Weslporl. 

Conn.).  .^      . 

Electronic  tutors.  Interactive  videodisc 
can  respond  lo  student  questions  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  teacher  does-by  explain- 
ing difficult  material,  giving  additional  ex- 
amples correcting  mistakes,  providing  guid- 
ance, etc.  II  can  even  include  recorded 
images  of  a  human  teacher.  In  an  interac- 
tive system  designed  to  train  people  in  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation  (CPR).  devel- 
oped bv  David  Hon.  director  of  advanced 
technology  development  at  the  American 
Heart  Association,  a  videodisc  monitor  and  a 
computer  are  linked  lo  a  life-size  manne- 
quin Electronic  sensors  embedded  at  strate- 


gic locations  in  the  mannequin  automatical- 
ly measure  and  evaluate  the  students  per- 
formance of  the  CPR  techniques  that  have 
been  demonstrated  on  the  video  screen  by  a 
human  teacher.  The  face  and  voice  of  the 
instructor  then  reappear,  telling  the  student 
how  well  he  or  she  is  doing,  and  suggesting 
improvements,  but  the  course  is  actually 
being  -taught  '  by  the  victim.  Feedback  con- 
tinues until  the  student  has  mastered  all  as- 
pects of  CPR. 

The  complete  system  is  being  sold  to  hos- 
pitals, businesses,  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  other  system  software  is  under- 
way for  teaching  advanced  cardiac  life  sup- 
port lACLS)  for  maintaining  heart-attack 
victims  who  have  just  been  revived  with 
CPR.  The  ACLS  system  will  simulate  indica- 
tors, such  as  vital  signs  and  EKGs.  of  the 
medical  problems  that  can  arise  during  a 
cardiac  emergency  and  will  generate  them 
randomly  at  rates  that  correspond  to  actual 
probability  of  occurrence. 

The  CPR  trainer  demonstrates  the  poten- 
tial of  interactive  videodisc  training:  It  was 
reported   significantly   more   effective   than 
live  instruction  in  recent  studies  involving 
three  different  kinds  of  testing  by  three  in- 
dependent research  organizations.  An  infor- 
mal evaluation  of  videodisc  training  at  the 
Army's    Air    Defense    School    (Fort    Bliss. 
Tex.)  showed  similar  results,  reports  Rich- 
ard Cavagnol.  director  of  product  develop- 
ment  for  the  training  systems  division  of 
WICAT    (Orem.    Ut.i.    a    manufacturer    of 
high  technology  learning  systems  and  soft- 
ware    An   interactive   videodisc   simulation, 
created  by  WICAT.  covered   12  hours  of  a 
26-week  course  on  maintaining  an  IHAWK 
missile  battery.  The  developers  then  tested 
mechanics    trained    in   classrooms   and    on 
actual   equipment   against    those   who   used 
the    interactive    videodisc.    Of    17    students 
taught  by  traditional  methods.  14  could  not 
begin  to  solve  the  exam  problem;  three  took 
more  than  12  minutes.  Yet  all  20  students 
who  went   through  the  videodisc  program 
solved  the  problem  in  less  than  4  minutes, 
savs  Cavagnol. 

In  interactive  videodisc  systems,  the  learn- 
er can  have  control  over  materials.  The 
chemistry  lab.  for  example,  would  allow  the 
student  to  choose  which  chemicals  to  use 
and  how  to  run  experiments.  After  each  stu- 
dent decision,  the  system  would  show  the 
result,  offer  feedback,  and  list  new  choices. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  student  in  a  classroom 
with  20  or  30  others  would  have  as  much 
freedom  in  designing  tests,  or  even  have  the 
range  of  materials. 

Also,  because  students  have  some  control 
over  the  order  of  presentation,  they  might 
opt  for  more  frequent  review  than  a  class- 
room teacher  would  have  time  to  give,  or 
omit  parts  of  the  lesson  if  familiar  with  the 
material.  On  many  systems,  the  videodisc's 
speed  (freeze  frame,  still  frame,  normal 
motion,  and  fast  forward)  and  direction 
(forward  and  backward)  can  be  changed  by 

the  user.  ^      , 

Because  random-access  videodisc  technolo- 
gy allows  each  video  frame  to  be  accessed 
and  displayed  independently,  every  motion 
sequence  can  be  decomposed  "  into  its  con- 
stituent frames.  These  can  then  be  played 
as  freeze  frames,  in  which  the  frames  in  a 
sequence  are  displayed  one  by  one  as  the 
viewer  presses  the  step-frame  key.  Alterna- 
tively, fames  can  be  played  in  slow  motion, 
in  which  the  player  mechanism  displays 
frames  at  any  rate  chosen  by  the  viewer  (or 
the  control  program).  In  still  frame,  a  single 
frame  is  shown  for  a  period  of  time.  Still 
frames  are  designed  to  be  shown  as  unmov- 
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ing  shots:  freeze  frames  stop  a  moving  se- 
quence. Real-lime  and  fast  forward  modes 
are  also  available.  And  the  random-access 
videodisc  player  makes  all  of  these  modes 
available  in  both  forward  and  reverse.  All 
these  capabilities  can  be  applied  to  any  real- 
time video  sequence,  they  require  no  special 
video  production  techniques  when  they  are 
shot. 

Motion  decomposition  is  used  in  an  exper- 
imental program  on  American  Sign  Lan 
guage.  As  the  student  begins  to  master  hand 
signals,  the  program  challenges  him  or  her 
to  recognize  each  sign  as  early  as  possible  in 
its  formation,  stoppmg  in  the  middle  of  a 
half-formed  sign  and  asking  the  student  to 
identify  it.  The  student  can  then  step  for- 
ward frame  by  frame,  until  able  to  make  a 
positive  Identification.  With  practice,  each 
sign  can  be  recognized  quickly,  and  the  stu- 
dent can  achieve  great  fluency  in  compre- 
hension. Motion  decomposition  has  obvious 
applications  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
dance,  athletic,  and  exercise  techniques;  it 
has  already  been  used  in  teaching  industrial 
tasks. 

With  such  control  over  the  videodi.sc 
system,  the  students  can  work  at  their  own 
pace.  Combined  with  the  feedback  provided 
by  the  system,  this  capability  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  students  to  work  with  minimal 
human  supervision.  Independence  and  .self- 
pacing  are  two  reasons  why  customers  have 
responded  well  to  videodisc  training  in 
IBM's  Guided  I->earning  Centers,  reports 
Pam  Evans  of  IBM.  The  centers  are  located 
across  the  country,  distributing  resources  to 
make  customer  classes  more  convenient  and 
to  reduce  travel  costs  Ford  has  installed 
interactive  videodi.sc  training  systems  at 
3900  of  4700  dealerships  to  teach  sales  and 
repair  techniques,  reports  Peter  Bossls.  a 
Ford  training  supervisor.  Interactive  video- 
disc systems  have  also  been  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  state  of  Florida  in  training  8000 
social  welfare  workers. 

Simulating  emergencies.  Interactive  video- 
disc's ability  to  simulate  reality  Is  consid- 
ered by  .some  of  J.he  most  powerful  applica- 
tion of  vidfodisc  in  education  (see  "Teach- 
ing techniques  with  videodisc."  p.  56 1  Using 
simulation,  a  designer  can  create  very  low- 
cost  devices  that  mimic  the  behavior  of  com- 
plex equipment.  Furthermore,  simulations 
can  break"  expensive  equipment  to  allow 
students  to  repair  it  or  can  reproduce  life- 
threatening  situations  to  give  them  experi- 
ence in  handling  emergencies.  For  these  rea- 
sons, simulations  have  proved  especially 
suited  to  military,  industrial,  and  medical 
training.  A  tank-gunnery  simulator  was  de- 
veloped for  the  Army  by  Percepironlcs  to 
train  tank  gunners  without  having  to  fire 
expensive  ammunition.  The  simulators  ex- 
terior cabinet  resembles  the  tank's  gunnery 
control  panel.  By  peering  through  a  view- 
finder,  the  trainee  can  identify  enemy 
tanks,  then  aim  and  fire  shells.  If  the  shot  is 
good,  the  enemy  tank  is  destroyed:  if  not. 
the  miss  is  shown  on  the  video  screen,  seen 
through  the  viewfinder. 

Users  of  the  simulator  at  first  objected  to 
the  sluggishness  of  the  system's  controls, 
but  in  fact  the  system  had  been  pro- 
grammed to  respond  as  slowly  as  the  actual 
equipment.  Thus  studenUs  learned  the  nee 
essary  compensation  required  to  handle  a 
modem  tank.  After  the  army  began  to  use 
the  trainers,  the  U.S.  won  the  annual  tank- 
gunnery  competition  with  Canada  for  the 
first  lime  in  years,  says  Gershon  Wellman. 
president  of  Perceptronics. 

Simulations  like  the  CPR  trainer  are  sue 
cessful    for    medical    applications    because 


they  allow  students  to  practice  cause  they 
allow  students  to  practice  indefinitely  with 
out  risk  to  human  life.  Doctors  learn  disease 
recognition  and  diagnosis  with  a  simulation 
developed  by  WICAT  for  Smith  Klein  Beck 
man.  The  "patient"  on  videodisc  describes 
his  or  her  symptoms  and  answers  any  ques- 
tions the  doctor  asks.  On  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation from  the  patient  and  results  of  tests, 
the  physician  makes  a  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scribes treatment.  Sophisticated  feedback 
generated  by  the  system  includes  sugges- 
tions for  eliminating  unnecessary  tests,  to 
save  the  patient  money. 

Motion  decomposition  and  simulation  are 
only  two  of  the  new  teaching  techniques 
made  possible  by  interactive  videodisc  sys- 
tems. Others  include  movie  maps,  disassem- 
bly, and  masking. 

Movie  map  videodiscs  reproduce  places 
that  might  be  too  expensive,  too  dangerous, 
or  too  remote  for  students  to  visit.  The 
original  "Movie  Map.  "  created  by  Nicolas 
Negroponte,  Andy  Lippman.  and  their  col- 
leagues at  MITs  Architecture  Machine 
Groups,  consists  of  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  streets  of  Aspen,  Colorado, 
taken  approximately  10  feet  apart.  These 
are  stored  as  still  frames  on  a  videodisc. 

The  controlling  minicomputer  allows  the 
viewer  to  explore  Aspen  at  will  by  using  a 
touch-sensitive  screen  and  two  videodics 
players.  The  u.ser  touches  the  edges  of  the 
-screen- right  or  left,  top  or  bottom-and 
the  computer  selects  the  appropriate  video 
frames  in  correct  sequence  to  create  the  il- 
lusion of  traveling  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  viewer  may  turn  in  any  direction  at 
each  intersection  and  may  even  "enter  "  cer- 
tain specially  marked  buildings  or  linger 
over  any  scenic  view. 

Movie  maps  use  the  strategy  of  explora- 
tion to  stimulate  the  learner's  curiosity. 
They  take  the  student  directly  into  an  expe- 
riential universe  where  events  unfold  realis- 
tically: learning  is  a  natural  result  of  the  ex- 
perience. 

Other  movie  maps  have  been  developed 
with  the  support  of  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA).  One 
consists  of  thousands  of  photographs  of  the 
interior  surfaces  of  a  jeep  engine,  allowing  a 
mechanic-intraining  to  tour  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  engine.  Another  DARPA 
project  produced  a  movie  map  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Guatemala  so  that  military  per- 
sonnel could  quickly  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  entire  building  to  prepare  for 
emergency  situations. 

Another  method  of  teaching  is  object  dis- 
assembly This  technique  is  expecially 
useful  for  training  mechanics  or  mainte- 
nance workers.  An  instrument  panel,  for  ex- 
ample, is  displayed  on  the  screen  with  spe- 
cial markers.  When  a  student  touches  one  of 
these,  the  .screen  may  zoom  in  on  a  particu- 
lar area,  or  show"  the  interior  of  an  object. 
One  such  system,  produced  by  the  Cubic 
Defense  Systems  div.  of  Cubic  (San  Diego ), 
trained  Navy  personnel  to  service  a  highly 
complex  radar  command  system.  The  stu- 
dent can  disassemble  the  radar  system  by 
touching  system  control  devices  or  markers 
on  the  .screen.  For  example,  bright  red  tri- 
angles at  various  locations  on  the  screen 
unlock,  open,  or  give  access  to  that  part  of 
the  equipment  on  which  they  are  located,  as 
if  the  student  were  actually  working  on 
hardware.  It  Is  even  po.ssible  to  "test"  equip- 
ment after  "repairs'  have  been  made,  using 
leads  that  can  be  connected'"  to  varous  ter- 
minals on  the  command  system  itself  to  get 
computer-generated  readouts  of  electrical 
activity  at  many  different  locations. 
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Interactive  Training  Systems  (Cambridge, 
Mass.)  has  developed  an  interactive  video- 
disc system  that  bases  its  primary  instruc- 
tional strategy  on  the  master-apprentice  re- 
lationship. "We  went  back  to  the  natural 
human  learning  situation,  and  studied  the 
pattern  of  interactions  between  master  and 
apprentice,  to  see  exactly  how  information 
was  being  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  " 
.said  David  Lubin,  cofounder.  with  Harry 
Lasker.  of  ITS- perhaps  the  first  company 
to  develop  and  successfully  market  a  line  of 
interactive  video  products  as  its  sole  busi- 
ness. 

In  analyzing  the  master-apprentice  rela- 
tionship, Lubin  and  Lasker,  both  professors 
of  education  at  Harvard,  identified  40 
"learning  formats  "  which  have  become  the 
basis  of  ITS  videodiscs.  A  typical  format 
called  "Find  It"  consists  of  a  sequence  in 
which  a  human  voice  asks  the  student  to 
find  a  particular  object  on  the  screen— a 
switch  on  an  instrument  panel,  for  example. 
The  student  points  to  a  switch  on  the  touch- 
sensitive  screen.  If  correct,  he  receives 
praise  from  the  master:  if  incorrect,  he  is 
gently  told  to  try  again.  Here  the  microcom- 
puter masks  part  of  the  instrument  panel  so 
that  there  are  fewer  choices  available.  Each 
time  the  student  misses,  a  greater  portion  of 
the  screen  is  masked,  until  the  student  has 
been  guided  to  the  correct  choice. 

How  costly?  Development  costs  for  inter- 
active video  programs  vary  with  size,  level 
or  degree  of  interactivity,  and  production 
values.  A  typical  development  project  might 
cost  $50-100,000  and  produce  a  highly  inter- 
active program  on  a  single  videodi.sc.  At 
least  half  of  this  amount  will  be  spent  in 
the  critical  process  of  creating  an  appropri 
ate  interactive  design  and  in  integrating 
video  imageware  and  computer  software. 
Video  production  and  software  development 
account  for  the  rest. 

To  reduce  production  costs,  some  compa- 
nies are  working  on  videodisc  editors  and 
authoring  tools.  One  example  is  ITS's  inter- 
active design  formats,  which  served  as 
models  for  40  sets  of  instructional  design 
specifications.  The.se  formats  contain  au- 
thoring tools  for  the  textual,  video,  and  pro- 
gramming components.  Course  designers 
can  create  interactive  video  courses  by  se- 
lecting among  the  40  formats,  rather  than 
by  individually  programming  each  segment. 
A  complete  instructional  authoring  system 
can  be  purchased  from  ITS  for  $15-25.000. 
Another  system,  under  development  by 
WICAT.  will  help  instructional  specialists 
create  the  software  necessary  to  control  the 
disc,  says  Cavagnol.  Because  a  third  of  de- 
velopment costs  stems  from  programming, 
the  system  could  prove  a  boon  to  users. 

A  full  high  school  or  college  course  on  vid- 
eodisc will  cost  roughly  $1  million,  accord- 
ing to  Dustin  Heuston.  chairman  of  WICAT. 
Heuston  feels  that  traditional  textbook  pub- 
lishers will  not  produce  satisfactory  video- 
disc courses  because  they  are  not  used  to 
such  large  frontend  investments.  New 
courseware  firms  specializing  in  interactive 
videodisc  courses  are  rising  instead. 

CAV  discs  can  be  ma.ss-produced  for  be- 
tween $10  and  $25  each,  depending  on 
whether  50  or  5000  copies  are  needed,  plus  a 
setup  charge  of  $2  3000  for  each  press  run. 
Mass  production  of  videodiscs  is  thus  signifi- 
cantly chapter  than  that  of  videocassettes, 
especially  considering  the  lower  costs  of 
packaging,  storing,  and  distributing  disc 
products.  Although  a  tape  will  hold  more 
linear  video  than  a  disc,  each  hour  of  video 
materials  on  di.sc  may  actually  represent  3 
hours  or  more  of   interactive  viewing,   be- 


cause of  the  time  spent  in  branching  proce 
dures    in  replaying  or  decomposing  motiori 
sequences,  and  in  viewing  still  frames  and 
text  screens.  t,^nn 

Playback  systems  begin  at  about  $1500 
for  low-level  systems,  and  range  up  to  $5000 
or  more.  If  the  consumer  already  owns  a 
full-function  microcomputer,  disc  drive,  and 
monitor,  however,  the  videodisc  player  and 
interface  can  be  added  for  about  $2000.  This 
cost  mav  drop  as  much  as  50"-r  over  the  next 
18  months  as  disc  players  with  built-in  inter- 
faces appear  on  the  market.  When  a  true 
mass  market  for  interactive  video  emerges, 
the  random-access  videodisc  player  will  cost 
roughly  the  same  as  a  VCR  of  comparable 

quality.  . 

Game  boosts  market.  In  addition  to  educa- 
tional applications,  interactive  videodisc  is 
moving  into  entertainment  and  sales.  The 
sudden  surge  of  laser  videodisc  games  ast 
summer  is  reshaping  the  interactive  market. 
"Dragon's  Lair.  "  the  first  laser  disc  video^ 
game  was  released  by  Cinematronics  and 
Starcom.  both  of  San  Diego.  Sophisticated 
animation  sequences  show  Dirk  the  Dra- 
gonslaver  confronting  one  perilous  situation 
after  another.  The  player  uses  the  joystick 
and  firing  button  to  control  Dirks  actions^ 
making  him  leap  out  of  harm's  way  or  ward 
off  a  deadlv  attack.  If  the  player  fails  to 
take  the  correct  action.  Dirk  dies.  The 
player  who  fends  off  all  obstacles  and  res- 
cues the  fair  princess  wins  the  game. 

Although  Dragon's  Lair"  is  somewhat 
primitive  in  interactive  design.  Cinematron- 
ics  has  been  unable  to  produce  units  fast 
enough.  Meanwhile,  it  is  developing  a 
second-generation  game  of  much  greater  so^ 
^i.islication.  in  which  independently  stored 
video  components  (backgrounds,  characters, 
etc  )  are  interactively  assembled  on  the 
screen  This  design  gives  the  player  ongoing 
control  over  the  characters'  actions,  rather 
than  the  simple  either-or"  branches  of 
Dirk's  journey.  ,    .     ,   j 

Other  games  will  be  released,  including 
■  Astron  Belt."  by  Bally /Midway  (Chicago), 
and  "Vortex  "  bv  Advanced  Optical  Simula- 
tion Systems  (formerly  Interact -Los  Ange- 
les) which  will  market  a  videogame  based 
not  on  animation  but  on  real-time  photo- 
graphic video  of  live  actors.  The  game  will 
be  tied  to  a  television  series,  and  each  week, 
as  the  plot  unfolds,  the  videodisc  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  game  modules  and  replaced 
with  new  discs  that  reflect  changes  in  char- 
acters, locales,  and  situations. 

Market  analysUs  are  keeping  close  watch 
on  "Dragons  Lair  "  and  its  competition  for 
reasons  that  go  beyond  the  health  of  the  vi- 
deogame business.  It  is  widely  believed  that 
the  earlv  videogames  greatly  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  small  com- 
puters into  the  home.  If  laser  disc  games 
sweep  the  country  and  the  videogame  indus- 
try in  the  months  to  come,  as  some  predict, 
a  strong  consumer  demand  for  home  video- 
disc games  and  educational  products  will 
not  be  far  behind. 

In  the  future,  consumers  will  be  able  to 
buy  disc  players  equipped  with  a  standard 
interface  and  compatible  with  a  standard 
input/output  port  such  as  the  RS-232.  This 
will  enable  people  to  create  high-level  inter- 
active videodisc  systems  simply  by  plugging 
a  disc  player  into  a  standard  microcomput- 

Videodisc  has  also  become  a  force  in  auto 
mated  retailing.  Because  the  newer  point-of 
sales  devices  not  only  deliver  a  video  sales 
pitch  but  also  lake  the  customer's  order  or 
request  for  information,  a  single  display 
kiosk  can  market  a  large  number  of  prod- 
ucts. 


Intcrac  Corp.  .Woodland  Hills.  Cal  >. 
makers  of  multilateral  information  display 
systems  for  Disney's  Epcot  Center,  has  de 
veloped  an  advanced  automated  retailing 
system  called  ASCIT.  designed  to  sell  prod 
uct^  with  high  price  tags  and  a  high  infor- 
mation content.  ASCIT  uses  interactive 
video  to  determine  the  technical  sophistica- 
tion of  the  customer,  deliver  a  sales  pitch  al 
the  appropriate  level,  take  the  customer's 
order  and  train  the  cu.stomer  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  product.  ASCIT  will  sell  for  $8- 
15  000  per  terminal.  Other  automated  retail- 
ing svstems.  developed  by  Tnlogic  (Cuper- 
tino. Cal.)  and  Interactive  Learning  Systems 
(Denver),  are  being  used  to  market  comput- 
er products  and  financial  services,  respec- 
tively. ,  ,. 

The  tremendous  storage  capacity  of  the 
laser/optical  videodisc  makes  it  an  ideal 
medium  for  handling  large  electronic  data- 
bases that  do  not  require  frequent  updating. 
When  the  multigigabit  storage  areas  can  be 
used  for  alphanumeric  characters,  rather 
than  having  to  carry  a  video  signal,  a  single 
di.sc  will  be  able  to  hold  the  equivalent  of 
the  complete  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Many  electronic  publishers  are  now  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  using  videodiscs  to 
store  and  distribute  electronic  databases, 
such  as  those  provided  by  The  Source  and 
CompuServe.  . 

True  video  databases  are  also  possible, 
given  a  storage  capacity  in  excess  of  100.000 
frames  per  disc.  Photographic  databases  of 
museum  collections,  hematology  slides,  and 
other  subjects  are  being  produced.  Such  da- 
tabases can  be  combined  with  automated  re- 
tailing as  in  the  IVICOM  system  developed 
by  the  George  P  Johnson  Co.  (Chicago). 
The  firm  rents  videodisc  space  to  hotels 
worldwide  and  places  the  system  in  the  of- 
fices of  major  corporate  travel  coordinators, 
who  use  IVICOM  with  its  onboard  computer 
to  make  reservations. 

Whether  in  a  travel  agents  office,  store, 
school  or  training  center,  interactive  video_ 
disc  will  make  the  ways  we  learn,  teach,  and 
communicate  more  exciting  and  visual.* 


S     1^7"-  •\MKNDMENT    OF    DRAW- 
'    BACK    PROVISIONS    OF   TARIFF 

ACT  OF  1930 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr    President.  I  ri.se  to 
provide    an    explanation    of    S.     1972 
which   I   introduced   on   October  9,   b. 
1972  amends  the  drawback  provisions 
of    the    Tariff    Act    of    1930    to    allow 
tradeoffs    of    imported    and    domestic 
merchandise  between  different  compa_ 
nies    while    retaining    the    benefit    of 
drawback   for  the   importer.  Such  an 
amendmtnt    would  provide  other   im- 
porters  of   fungible   commodities   the 
same   treatment   provided   for  the  pe- 
troleum industry  under  section  22.5(e> 
of   the  customs   regulations   (19   CFR 
22  5(e))    This  amendment  i:;  a  further 
refinement  of  the  dra\>.back  sub.-^titu 
lion    privileges    available    under    the 
Tariff    Act    of    1930.    as    amended    by 
Public  Law  85-673.  Under  the  substitu- 
tion rules,  drawback  is  retained  when 
domestic  products  are  substituted  for 
imported  products  within  a  company. 
S    1972  would  extend  this  substitution 
provisions  to  tradeoffs  between  differ- 
ent companies. 

Under     existing     drawback     regula- 
tions, a  drawback  claimant  must  actu- 


ally use  the  imported  material  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  drawback.  If  the 
claimant  is  not  the  actual  importer,  he 
must  receive  a  certificate  of  delivery, 
customs  from  7543,  from  the  importer 
which  certifies  delivery  to  the  draw- 
back claimant  Section  22.5(e)  of  the 
customs  regulations  of  the  United 
States,  title  19.  chapter  1.  allows  an 
importer  of  crude  petroleum  to  trade- 
off his  imported  crude  petroleum  for 
domestic  crude  petroleum  and  still 
claim  drawback  provided  no  certificate 
of  delivery  is  furnished  to  the  party 
receiving  the  imported  crude  petrole- 
um. This  allows  the  importer  to  claim 
drawback  on  that  quantity  which  he 
traded  off. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  address  the 
following  hypothetical  situation:  Com- 
pany A  located  in  Delaware  imports  a 
bulk  commodity.  X.  Company  B  locat- 
ed m  New  York  needs  X.  but  only  has 
that  product  at  its  Los  Angeles  plant. 
Company  A.  on  the  other  hand,  needs 
additional   X   for   its  California  oper- 
ation. Companies  A  and  B  would  like 
to  swap  merchandi.se  to  save  transpor- 
tation costs  and  time.  However,  under 
current  customs  law  company  A  would 
lose    its    drawback    privileges    on    the 
quantity  of  imported  X  it  swaps  with 
company  B.  But  if  company  A  is  per- 
mitted to  deliver  the  imported  X  to 
company  B  without  providing  a  certifi- 
cate   of    delivery,    company    A    would 
retain  drawback  rights. 

Such  a  law  would  be  useful  to  indus- 
tries, like  the  chemicals  industry,  in 
which  it  is  a  common  practice  for  two 
firms  to  exchange  quantities  of  a  ma- 
terial. In  some  instances  duty-paid  ma- 
terial is  involved  in  such  exchanges. 
This  refinement  of  the  drawback  pro- 
visions would  help  export  industries 
like  the  chemicals  industry  to  be  more 
competitive  by  saving  time  and  money 
on  transportation  and  providing  more 
flexibility  for  accounting  and  storage 
arrangements.  ^  ^    .i. 

This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
National  Committee  on  International 
Trade  Documentation.* 


THE  FEW  WHO  DO  MOO 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
one  Sunday  morning,  not  very  long 
ago,  the  CBS  network  program 
"Sunday  Morning'  treated  its  audi- 
ence to  an  account  of  a  fog-horn  call- 
ing contest  m  San  Francisco.  Those 
who  arose  early  enough  that  day  could 
hear  near  perfect  imitations  of  the 
Bay  Citvs  most  boisterous  deep-boom- 
ing beacoiTS.  I  do  not  remember  much 
of  who  actually  won  the  contest -only 
that  a  succession  of  men  and  women 
made  their  way  to  the  microphones  to 
bellow  forth. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  now  report  the 
results  of  a  similar  event  of  equally 
profound  and  enduring  consequences 
to  those  who  inhabit  New  York's  dairy 
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'■•'iinTrv  !<)  be  p;-. ■(■!>,.-,  I  have  learned 
that  I)r  AriiMi,!  Kuxin  of  Cobleskill. 
N  "i'  h.L  A I  III  '.h.is  year's  Schoharie 
Count  s   Mild  { )tl. 

Nov.  Mr  President,  mooing  comes 
!!ot  .  iitirtly  naturally  to  those  who 
Aiik  on  two  legs,  rather  than  four.  It 
requires  a  certain  mannt-r  of  skill  or. 
at  the  very  least,  a  certain  lack  of  inhi- 
tiinui  I:,  S(  hoharie  County,  the  heart 
oi  'hi  Naiiun  s  third  largest  dairy-pro- 
ducing State,  one  does  not  travel  far 
without  hearing  the  divinely  bovine 
call  of  the  field.  Every  New  Yorker  is 
familiar  with  it.  Yet  to  imitate  that  fa- 
miliar sound,  one  must  be  a  master 
mooer. 

Mooing  is  not  solely  a  mans  busi- 
ness. Dr  Ruxins  runner-ups  were 
Florence  Hatnm  and  Clara  Cross,  also 
of  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  For  their  efforts, 
the  three  victors,  not  unsurprisingly, 
received  coolers  of  Schoharie  County 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation that  gives  thought  to  estab- 
lishing a  nationwide  dairy  promotion 
program.  Can  it  be  that  we  already 
found  spokespersons  for  the  cause? 
Now  New  York  can  boast  the  world's 
Moo-Off  champions,  not  to  mention 
Miss  America.  Which  leaves  me.  like 
San  Francisco,  in  a  delightful  fog. 

My  thanks,  to  radio  station  WSCM 
in  Cobleskill  for  sponsoring  the  Moo- 
Off  and  to  the  Cobleskill  Jaycees  and 
the  Community  Women's  Club  for 
making  it  an  altogether  charming  fea- 
ture of  this  years  Independence  Day 
celebration  in  Schoharie  County. • 


THFSTRENCiiH  (Jh    1  HL   VOICE 

•  M  HiMitiREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
an  Kit-  pubnstied  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Times  reinforces  the  argument 
that  I  have  frequently  put  forward  in 
support  of  the  Voice  of  Americas 
modernization  program.  Documents 
found  following  the  U.S.  invasion  de- 
scribe the  coup  leaders'  fears  of  the 
Voice's  impact  on  the  people  of  Grena- 
da. 

The  Voice's  broadcasts  are  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  its  estimated 
weekly  audience  of  100  million  people 
all  over  the  world.  This  is  especially 
true  in  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, where  "truth"  refers  primarily  to 
the  title  of  a  newspaper,  Pravda, 
rather  than  its  contents.  The  broad- 
casts' effectiveness  is  attested  to  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  and  its  satellites' 
extensive  jamming  efforts.  The  Soviet 
Union  spends  some  $300  million  a  year 
on  making  Western  broadcasts  unin- 
telligible. Fortunately,  jamming  is 
never  completely  effective,  and  our 
message  gets  through,  as  the  Grena 
dan  documents  attest  to.  However, 
VOA  cannot  continue  these  successes 
with  the  equipment  it  has  now. 

The  statistics  have  been  read  to  this 
body  before.  The  last  time  state-of- 
the-art    equipment    was    installed    at 


\  ( i.\  was  when  President  EiscnhoAi  i 
approved  new  equipment  in  19.'j4  Mn  i 
VOA  transmitters  are  more  than  1.) 
years  old,  about  35  percent  are  30 
years  old,  and  much  of  the  equipment 
used  to  broadcast  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Bloc  countries  was 
manufactured  during  World  War  II. 
These  statistics  are  appalling,  particu- 
larly in  comparison  to  the  high  level 
of  resources  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  commit  to  their  interna 
tional  broadcasting  efforts. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  read  with 
an  eye  to  the  future  the  excerpts  from 
this  article  that  I  am  having  inserted. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  excerpts 
from    this   article    be   printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Documents  Show  VOA  s  Broadcasts 
Concerned  Leaders 
(By  Alan  McConagha) 
Documents   obtained    from    Grenada    fol- 
lowing  the   Oct.    25   invasion    indicate   the 
rules  there  were  concerned  about  the  influ- 
ence of   Voice   of   America   broadcasts   into 
that  island  nation. 

VOA  Director  Kenneth  Tomlin.son,  citing 
one  of  the  documents,  noted  that  problems 
caused  by  VOA  broadcasts  were  raised  at  an 
extraordinary  •  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Movement's  Central  Committee  in  mid-Sep- 
tember. ^ 

"In  .some  respects,  thP  masses  have  gone 
backward  ideologically.  '  the  gathering  was 
told.  Reports  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  disas 
ter  was  especially  Iroubjing  to  the  group. 
Concluded  one  member: vThe  people  are 
getting  their  lines  from  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica." I 

Tomlinson  said  a  populfer  faith  in  VOA 
reporting  obviously  is  troulJIing  a  number  of 
leaders  in  the  communi.st^orld.  " 

In  Bulgeria.  Tomlinson  said,  the  editor  of 
Anteni.  the  weekly  Bulgarian  political  and 
cultural  journal,  questioned  with  alarm  why 
so  many  people's  'personal  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Voice  of  America  are  simi- 
lar " 

Tomlinson  noted  that  while  the  article  de 
fended  Soviet  accounts  of  its  shooting  down 
of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  jumbo  jet  with  269 
people  aboard  on  Sept.  1,  it  is  remarkable 
that  an  official  Communist  journal  would 
concede  that  the  Bulgarian  people  rely  on 
VOA  broadcasts  for  information  about  what 
IS  happening  in  the  world. 

In  the  committee  minutes,  the  governing 
New  Jewel  Movement  feared  its  ability  to 
rule  was  deteriorating  daily.  One  speaker 
complained  that  the  masses  were  slipping 
away  from  communist  ideology.  He  said  in 
relation  to  the  KAL  incident  that  people 
were  following  the  line  "  of  the  Voice  of 
America  • 
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•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  the  American 
people  are  no  longer  easily  misled  by 
the  major  news  media  of  this  country. 
The  latest  evidence  of  this  is  the  U.S. 
mission  in  Grenada. 

As  Dr.  Eric  Brodin  of  Campbell  Uni- 
versity in  North  Carolina  notes,  the 
editors  and  reporters  who  are  "stri- 
dently  complaining   about    not    being 


:t'iniit!,(l  >,i:  I  hf  i>hin(!  fcjr  t  heir  first 
hiuui  arcniiril,  h;iM'  ii(it  fiorif  their 
li'inii-vi.()rk  II.  fxpiaiiim^'  rh^  back 
ground  of  thi  .  ^»•Ilt:^  and  ftic  o>.(Tal! 
significance  ol  Ua:-  .art  .-i  for  I'hi  ]  r  .S 
economic  lifeliii'  and  .t,,  -t  r;it.j.;i(  im 
portance." 

In  his  typically  lucid  style  Prol.  s.sor 
Brodin  has  Aided  a  rof_'<  iit  and  co 
herent  minini.stor.\  ii;  his  latest 
column  in  the  Dunn  Uaii\  Rrcord  .Mr 
President,  I  ask  that  i!  hi  prmiid  ui 
the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

(Prom  the  Daily  Record  (Dunn.  N.C.),  Nov 
1,  19831 
The  Caribbean  Domino 
(By  Eric  Brodin) 
Even  before  the  Beirut  massacre  death 
loll  had  been  completed,  and  the  vestiges  of 
emotional  impact  in  the  nation's  media  been 
wrung  for  all  its  "human  interest"  content, 
attention  was  turned  to  another  point  of 
international  crisis:  The  invasion  of  Grena- 
da by  six  East  Caribbean  countries  led  by 
U.S.  Marines  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
1.000  Americans  on  that  133-square-mile 
island.  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  violent 
power  struggle  between  two  avowed  Marx- 
ists, one  just  a  little  more  radical  than  the 
other.  But  the  consistent  failure  of  newspa- 
per and  TV  news  reports  was  to  place  this 
event  in  some  historic  and  strategic  context. 
The  reporters  were  stridently  complaining 
about  not  being  admitted  on  the  island  for 
their  "first  hand"  accounts,  but  it  would 
appear  that  not  one  of  those  journalists  had 
done  their  homework  in  explaining  the 
background  of  the  events,  and  the  overall 
significance  of  this  area  for  U.S.  economic 
life-line  and  its  strategic  importance. 

When  in  1959  Fidel  Castro  declared  his 
revolution,  it  was  the  first  implantation  of  a 
communist  republic  in  our  own  backyard, 
violating  all  the  precepts  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Prom  this  source  of  red  contagion 
in  this  hemisphere,  subversion  and  revolu- 
tionfor-export  has  hit  one  country  after 
the  other.  It  is  dangerous  myopia  to  forget 
these  historic  events  when  attempting  to  ex- 
plain why  our  Marines  are  in  Genada." 
Cuba  has  become  a  Soviet  outpost  in  our 
own  backyard,  where  its  surrogate  hench- 
men are  found  in  increasing  places  around 
the  Caribbean.  The  first  targets  were  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Venezuela  and  Bolivia. 
As  early  as  June  1959.  a  guerrilla  expedition 
invaded  the  Dominican  Republic:  in  1964 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
exposed  Cuba's  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Betancourt  government  in  Venezuela.  More 
familiar  is  the  death  of  Castro  associate 
"Che"  Guevara,  while  on  a  revolutionary 
expedition  in  Bolivia. 

Whereas  those  early  attempts  had  been 
abortive,  as  Soviet  troops  trained  and  pro- 
vided military  arms  to  Cuban  troops,  the 
communist  footholds  in  our  hemisphere  in- 
creased. 

In  March  1979,  the  first  post -colonial  and 
legally  constituted  government  of  Grenada 
was  violently  overthrown  by  Cuban  trained 
Marxist  Maurice  Bishop,  39.  Just  months 
later  the  Sandinistas  overthrew  the  Somosa 
government  in  Nicaragua,  becoming  a 
source  of. revolutionary  ferment  in  Central 
America.  To  do  the  bidding  of  Communist 
take-overs  in  the  Caribbean  area,  there  are 
2,500  Soviet  military  advi.sors  in  Cuba,  along 
with  6-8.000  "civilians."  Nicaragua  has  70 
and   Grenada  30  Soviet   agents.   And  there 


are  in  addition  5-6.000  Cuban  advisors  in 
Nicaragua  today.  In  1981  and  1982  the  Sovi- 
ets delivered  66.000  tons  of  military  hard- 
ware to  Cuba,  three  times  more  than  the 
.uinual  average  during  the  la^t  20  years,  ac- 
cording to  Caribbean  expert  Edward  A. 
Lynch  .      . 

So  what  is  special  about  Grenada,  with  its 
110  000    population?    The    Cuban    presence 
has    been    profound,    virtually    controlling 
everv  ministry,  establish  a  24-hour  curfew 
and   closing   down    the   press.   The   Cuban 
"construction  workers  "  were  there  in  larger 
numbers  and  more  battle-ready  than  west 
ern  intelligence  .sources  had  believed.  And 
the  caches  of  arms  found  was,  in  President 
Reagan's  words,  enough  to  foment  revolu- 
tion   in    the    whole    area.    Maurice    Bishop 
served  the  Soviet-Cuban  axis'  ends  as  long 
as  he  was  of  .service  to  them,  but  when  he 
began  to  chafe  and  even  promised  his  Carib- 
bean  neighbors   that    he   would   support    a 
svstem  which     would  lead  to  genuine  de 
mocracv  and  eventual  elections".  Kremlin 
grew   restive   with   him   and   had   him,   and 
three     cabinet     members,     killed.     Maurice 
Bishop  thus  followed  the  fate  of  Yemen  s 
Salim    Ali    and    Afghanistan  s    Mohammed 
Daoud    who   when   they   no  longer  served 
international  communism  sufficiently  well, 
were  found  superfluous  and  expendable. 

The  area  of  the  Caribbean  is  important  to 
the  U.S.  for  several  reasons.  Forty-four  per- 


cent of  all  shipping  to  the  U.S.A.  goes 
through  the  Caribbean,  and  so  does  50  per 
cent  of  our  imported  oil.  Three  of  the  four 
choke  poinus  are  already  in  virtual  control 
of  the  Cubans.  For  these  reasons,  it  made 
good  .sense  for  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  to  form  a  pact  for  mutual 
defense.  It  was  these  six  states  that  asked 
the  U  S.A.  and  Jamaica  to  support  the  inva- 
sion of  Grenada.  It  was  refreshing  to  hear 
the  frank  statements  of  support  and  appre- 
ciation by  Jamaica's  Edward  Seaga  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Dominica  and  head  of  the 
Caribbean  group.  Eugenia  Charles. 

It  is  more  the  pity  that  an  apparent  ma- 
jority of  our  journalists,  too  many  of  our 
politicians,  and  those  whom  we  want  to  call 
friends  and  allies,  failed  to  support  us  in 
international  forums.  Unless  we  remember 
the  lessons  of  history  we  are  compelled  to 
repeal  their  often  tragic  mistakes.* 


Mr.  President.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  m  reres.^  tiniil  9 
am.  tomorro'A 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:02  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesda\    No\(rriber  8.  1983.  at  9  am. 


RECESS 


UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  9  A.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  minority  leader  has  no 
further  need  for  time,  no  other  Sena- 
tor is  seeking  recognition,  and  that  if  I 
do  not  adjourn  or  recess  pretty  soon, 
somebody  is  going  to  turn  out  the 
lights. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  November  7.  1983: 
Department  of  State 
Alfred    L.    Alherlon,    Jr.,    of    Florida,    a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Sen- 
ice,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Career  Am- 
bassador to  be  Director  General  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  vice  Joan  M.  Clark,  resigned. 
Department  of  Commerce 
Donna    F.    Tultle.    of    California,    to    be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce   for  Travel 
and  Tourism,  vice  Peter  McCoy,  resigned. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Pt-BLic 
Diplomacy 
Richard  M.  Scaife,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1.  1985.  vice  Mae  Sue  Talley.  term  ex- 
pired. 
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EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(  HIN\   i'l'I.lCY   l<i!x'    ['HE  NEXT 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

IN    I!lf    IHMSK    OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

v/.  •:/,'(;■;    \  member  7.  1983 

•  M:  /AHl  OCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  yt-ar  M>  ::!h(Ts  of  Congress,  and 
particularl,  mm  nitjers  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  profited  from 
the  active  research  and  study  efforts 
of  the  Atlantic  Council.  This  highly 
respected  association  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  foreign  policy  think- 
ers has  long  performed  a  much  needed 
service  by  tackling  most  difficult,  yet 
relevant,  problems  facing  the  United 
States  in  its  foreign  relations. 

Consistent  with  its  earlier  undertak- 
ings, the  Atlantic  Council  has  just 
completed  a  major  study  of  United 
States-China  policy.  Given  the  great 
attention  on  U.S.  relations  with  China 
and  the  prospects  ahead,  this  study 
could  not  be  more  timely.  Therefore.  I 
ask  that  the  executive  summary  and 
the  list  of  members  of  the  study  group 
be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  have  con- 
venient access  to  the  major  findings  of 
the  Atlantic  Council's  work. 
The  executive  summary  follows: 

Executive  Summary 
As  the  euphoria  of  the  US  PRC  relation 
ship  has  l>een  replaced  with  the  daily  toil  of 
managing  the  relationship,  each  side  has 
grown  to  view  the  other  with  some  caution. 
The  present  American  administration  has 
emphasized  a  greater  concern  about  defense 
policy  and  the  Chinese  have  exhibited  a 
more  assertive  nationalism  with  calls  for  in- 
dependence from  the  two  superpowers,  i.e. 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  US 
and  the  USSR.  Though  Beijing  is  still  in  im 
portant  aspects  closer  to  Washington  than 
to  Moscow,  tactical  repositioning  by  the 
Chinese  either  closer  to  Moscow  (as  in  1982) 
or  to  the  US  (as  appears  to  be  emerging  in 
1983)  has  tended  in  the  past  to  produce  ad 
hoc  policy  responses  by  the  US.  responses 
which  many  of  our  friends  and  allies  viewed 
as  more  emotional  than  pragmatic  and  not 
always  supportive  of  their  interests. 

The  Atlantic  Councils  Committee  on 
China  Policy  has  sought  to  appraise  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries,  to  understand 
where  those  interests  converge  or  diverge, 
to  break  the  romantic  notions  of  inevitable 
harmony  or  hostility,  and  to  recommend 
policies  upon  which  to  base  a  long-term  re- 
lationship. 

This  policy  paper  examines  the  current 
state  of  bilateral  relations  l)etween  the 
United  States  and  China;  projects  the  most 
desirable  and  realistic  objectives  for  the  US 
government  and  ways  to  achieve  them;  sur- 
veys the  prospective  influence  and  likely 
intertu!tion  of  other  key  actors  who  may  in- 
fluence the  relationship;  and  discusses  how 
the  US  can  best  coordinate  its  policies  to 
satisfy  the  interests  and  allay  the  anxieties 
of  Its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  friends  and  allies 


and  to  avoid  complicating  the  Taiwan  ques- 
tion. 

The  Committee  then  concludes  with  the 
following  policy  recommendations  to  the 
Administration  concerning  future  policy  of 
the  United  Stales  toward  China.  These  are 
recommendations  the  Committee  believes 
the  public  and  the  Congre.ss  wil  endorse  and 
that  our  friends  and  allies  will  recognize  and 
support  as  contributing  to  global  stability 
and  their  own  security. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  United  States  Government  should 
develop  a  sound  long-term  posture  through 
the  next  decade  that  .seeks  enhanced  coop 
eration  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
•  PRO— a  very  large  and  underdeveloped 
country  — which,  as  an  independent,  non- 
aligned  international  and  regional  entity, 
shares  some  but  not  all  of  our  global  and  re- 
gional objectives,  particularly  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

2.  An  economically  healthy,  stable,  and 
secure  China,  which  contributes  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region,  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  an  interest  shared  by  our  Asian  and  Euro- 
pean friends  and  allies.  To  this  end,  the 
United  States  should  place  priority  on  the 
continued  development  of  a  sound  geopoliti- 
cal relationship  with  China  and  on  the  en- 
hancement of  cooperation  with  China  in  de- 
veloping iLs  economic  potential. 

3  Relations  with  the  PRC  and  other 
countries  in  the  region  require  that  the  US 
maintain  a  strong  military  presence  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  make  clear  we  are 
committed  to  a  forward  military  defense  of 
our  interests  in  the  region. 

4.  The  United  States,  more  than  it  has  the 
recent  past,  should  consult  with  and  take 
into  account  the  views  of  its  Asian  friends 
and  allies  in  dealing  with  the  PRC  and  en- 
courage reciprocal  consultations.  Specifical 
ly.  the  .security  and  economic  concerns  of 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  na- 
tions of  ASEAN  and  ANZUS.  and  the  popu 
lation  of  Taiwan  should  t>e  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

5.  Our  Atlantic  friends  and  allies  should 
also  be  consulted  with  respect  to  our  China 
policies  and  encouraged  to  consult  with  the 
US  with  respect  to  their  policies.  It  is  impor 
lant  that  our  respiectlve  policies  be  compati- 
ble, particularly  in  the  areas  of  technology 
transfer  and  international  trade.  The 
United  States  and  its  industrialized  friends 
and  allies  in  the  coming  decade  should  do  in 
concert  what  we  can  to  facilitate  Chinas 
economic  development.  A  process  for  con- 
tinuing consultations  among  the  allies 
should  be  established  to  facilitate  coopera 
tion  in  helping  China  in  such  areas  as  joint 
feasibility  studies  for  projects  to  be  financed 
by  government  funding. 

BILATERAL  RELATIONS 

6.  The  United  States  and  China  share  cer- 
tain geopolitical  objectives,  such  as  oppios- 
ing  Soviet  expansionism,  making  possible 
cooperative  efforts  in  various  forms.  Our 
policy  objectives  with  respect  to  Afghani- 
stan and  Indochina  are  similar  and  call  for 
further  consultations.  On  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula, despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  China  support  different  parties, 
our  objectives  in  avoiding  hostilities  are  par- 
allel.   The    United    States    and    the    PRC 


should  urge  their  respective  Korean  allies  to 
adopt  policies  supportive  of  these  objectives. 
The  United  States  should  also  encourage 
the  PRC  to  develop  further  contacts  with 
South  Korea  that  could  point  the  way  to 
eventual  cross-recognition.  In  other  areas, 
such  as  the  Middle  East  and  Southern 
Africa,  we  should  .seek  our  common  interest; 
and  wherever  and  whenever  our  interests 
converge,  we  should  cooperate. 

7.  The  basis  of  our  relations  with  China 
should  not  rest  exclusively  on  our  common 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should 
seek  to  expand  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
to  rest  on  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural 
ties,  on  shared  efforts  to  maintain  stability 
in  Asia,  and  on  Chinese  involvement  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
transcend  national  boundaries  (such  as 
arms  limitations  or  international  economic 
issues). 

8.  While  the  United  States  must  show  ap- 
preciation of  Chinese  needs,  sensitivities, 
and  domestic  political  environment,  the 
same  attitude  is  required  of  the  PRC  toward 
the  United  States.  If  the  relationship  is  to 
move  forward  and  continue  to  enjoy  broad 
public  support  in  the  United  States,  the 
Chinese  must  demontrate  greater  awarcne.ss 
of  American  sensitivities  and  appreciation 
of  our  domestic  political  system  (including 
the  separation  of  powers)  and  our  pluralistic 
society.  U.S.  officials  should  make  clear  that 
Chinese  rhetorical  excesses  only  serve  to 
undermine  support  In  the  United  States  for 
strengthening  United  States  Chinese  rela- 
tions and  complicate  US  diplomacy  on  inter- 
national issues. 

9  Throughout  the  next  decade,  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  with  the 
PRC  primarily  through  trade,  export  cred- 
its, and  direct  investment  In  the  Chinese 
economy  The  United  States  should  facili- 
tate and  promote  US  private  sector  partici- 
pation m  Chinese  economic  growth  and  en- 
courage China  to  establish  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  American  enterprises,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  areas  of  developing  coal,  renew- 
able energy  resources,  potential  of  off  shore 
oil  and  gas  reserves,  and  agriculture. 

10.  To  facilitate  commercial  trade  in  line 
with  US  export  policies,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Joint  Economic  Commis 
sion  and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Com- 
merce and  Trade  and  their  working  groups 
should  explore  each  others  laws  and  regula- 
tory practices  in  order  to  defu.se  potentially 
disruptive  trade  issues  stemming  from  asym- 
metries In  business  and  government  prac- 
tices. 

11.  The  US  should  actively  promote  the 
transfer  of  technologies  that  are  consistent 
with  Chinas  economic  development  needs 
and  abilities  to  absorb.  At  the  same  time, 
the  US  should  continue  to  press  the  PRC  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  laws  (patent,  copy- 
right, etc.)  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  industrialized  nations  in  technology 
transferred.  Correspondingly,  the  PRC 
should  join  such  international  agreements 
as  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  Paris  Convention,  and  the  Universal 
Copyright  Conventions. 

12.  The  Committee  asserts  that  it  is  in  the 
US  national  interest  that  the  Chinese  na- 
tional economy  move  toward  modernization. 
However,  It  recognizes  thus  course  involves  a 
degree  of  risk  since  a  strong  Chinese  indus- 
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trial  base  could  be  used  in  the  future  for 
military  purposes  not  consistent  with  our 
national  interest.  To  allay  these  fears  a 
broad  study  should  be  conducted  to  identify 
and  quantify  the  probable  impact  of  West- 
ern technology  on  Chinas  industrial  capa- 

'13'  The  US  should  quickly  agree  as  to  how 
best  to  expedite  decisions  on  applications 
for  the  transfer  of  dual-use"  technologies 
and  should  be  most  responsive  to  those  re^ 
quests  which  would  best  contribute  to  the 
civilian  sector  (communications,  transporta- 
tion, power  supplies,  renewable  resources 
etc  )  Technologies  which  make  a  direct  and 
significant  contribution  to  nuclear  weapons 
"and  their  delivery  systems,  electronic  and 
anti-submarine  warfare,  and  ^ime'  •f^^""' 
gathering  should  continue  to  be  withheld, 
though  each  area  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined to  ensure  that  only  the  most  sensitive 
technologies  are  routinely  denied. 

14  The  US  government  should  not  press 
weapons  systems  and  technology  on  the 
Chinese,  but  rather  should  wait  for  their 
initiatives.  The  US  should  bo  responsive  to 
requests  from  the  Chinese  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding arms  sales,  in  developing  Chinas 
ability  to  protect  itself.  This  cooperation 
must  be  consistent  with  US  law.  mternation^ 
al  agreements,  and  commitments  to  alUe^s  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  US  should 
not  encourage  the  Chinese  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  modernize  and  expand  Us  armed 
forces  to  a  degree  that  would  significantly 
increase  the  Chinese  capacity  to  Project 
force  beyond  its  current  borders.  Neither 
should  the  United  States  seek  to  enter  into 
a  military  alliance  with  the  PRC. 

15  In  iiegoliations  with  the  USSR  on  stra- 
tegic and  intermediate  range  nuclear  mis- 
siles, both  the  US  and  the  PRC  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  possible  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  other. 

16  The  United  States  should  actively  en- 
courage and  support  the  education  and 
training  of  the  Chinese  in  a  variety  of  fields^ 
scientific  and  technological  as  well  as  in  the 
social  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities. 
It  is  in  our  national  interest  that  the  coming 
generation  of  leaders  in  China  have  expo- 
sure to  and  benefit  from,  the  best  that  can 
be  offered  by  our  universities,  businesses, 
and  other  training  facilities. 

n  The  United  States  should  ensure  the 
future  of  sound  research  and  education 
about  China  by  assuring  direct  access  in 
China  for  our  scholars,  scientists,  and  jour- 
nalisU  by  ensuring  the  continued  funding 
of  our  library  and  research  facilitie.s,  by  en- 
hancing our  ability  to  acquire  and  utilize 
the  large  volume  of  Chinese  language  publi- 
cations available,  and  by  encouraging  our 
China  specialists  to  develop  their  back 
ground  knowledge  and  language  proficieno'^ 

18  The  US  should  not  construe  expected 
improvements  in  the  Sino-Sovlet  relations 
as  necessarily  adverse  to  our  national  inter- 
ests but  should  judge  such  improvements 
witli  respect  to  their  contribution,  if  any.  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

19  The  Taiwan  situation  should  be 
worked  out  peacefully  by  the  Chinese  on 
both  sides  of  the  Strait.  The  US  Govern- 
meni  should  avoid  promoting  or  coercing 
either  pariv  into  adopting  any  particular  so- 
lution, insisting  only  that  the  use  of  force 
be  avoided. 
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THE      66TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE         BOUSHEVIK  REVOLU- 

TION    A  DAY  OF  SORROW 

HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 7  marics  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  recognize  this 
day  as  a  day  of  sorrow  and  irreconcil- 
ability. 

Since  they  seized  power  in  1917  the 
Soviets  have  oppressed  and  enslaved 
not  only  the  Russian  people  but  the 
many  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
well.  These  people  continue  to  live 
under  the  brutality  and  repressiveness 
of  Communist  tyranny.  November  7, 
1917,  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
Soviet-sponsored  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  world. 

The  list  of  innocent  victims  of 
Soviet-sponsored  aggression  is  endless. 
Soviet  tyranny  continues  to  oppress 
and  brutalize  its  victims  in  all  regions 
of  the  world.  The  recent  Korean  Air 
Lines  massacre  and  continued  Soviet 
support  of  Communist  terrorism  in 
Central  America  gravely  threaten  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  free  world. 

By  recognizing  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  takeover  in  Russia 
as  a  day  of  sorrow,  we  commemorate 
and  mourn  all  those  who  have  per- 
ished as  a  result  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. It  also  displays  our  unbending 
support  for  all  those  still  living  under 
the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny  who 
seek  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  history  of  communism,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  one  of  op- 
pression, enslavement,  and  disregard 
for  human  rights.  This  legacy  contin 
ues,  and  in  our  recognition  of  the  66th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion we  must  express,  without  equivo- 
cation, our  irreconcilability  with  com- 
munism and  our  undying  resolve  to 
defend  the  rights  and  liberty  of  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 
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At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Congress  of  Rus- 
sian-Americans: 
Con(;hess  of  Russian-Americans,  Inc., 

Long  island  Citu.  N.  Y  .  October  1983. 

The  Dav  of  Sorrow  and  Irreconcilability. 
1983 
As  we  approach  the  7th  of  November,  the 
day  when  the  Soviet  Union  annually  cele- 
brates international  communism'.s  arroga- 
tion  of  power  in  Russia,  we— RussianAmeri 
cans— appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  to 
freedom  loving  citizens  of  this  country  to 
designate  this  day  as  the  Day  of  Sorrow  and 
Irreconcilability. 

Sadly,  albeit  fittingly,  among  all  the 
ethnic  groups  comprising  the  tapestry  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  only  the 
Ru.ssian-Amencans  persist  in  annually 
asking  their  Government  and  their  fellow 
Americans  to  observe  this  inglorious  day. 
Ru.ssian-Americans  feel  it  is  their  sacred 
duty  to  mark  with  mourning  and  defiance 
the  day  international  communism  claimed 
their  former  countrymen  as  their  first 
victim.  Moreover.  Ru.ssians  living  under 
Soviet  rule  acutely  realize  that  with  every 
new  nation  saddled  with  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism their  burden  becomes  not  lighter, 
but  immeasurably  greater.  Still,  their  deter 
mination  to  live  free  blazes  as  never  before. 
On  this  infamous  day  we  express  our 
sorrow  for  all  the  victims  of  communist 
terror,  and  our  irreconcilability  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communist  doctrine. 
Last  year,  our  declaration  enumerated  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet  government 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries.  We  asked  all  concerned  to  share 
with  us  our  feelings  of  sorrow  and  irrecon- 
cilability 

This  year  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  No 
vember  7.  1917  marked  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  immeasurable  sufferings  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  the  beginning  of  a 
global  human  tragedy  which  today  threat 
ens  the  very  existence  of  the  Free  World. 

By  using  the  territories  of  the  former 
Ru.ssian  empire  as  a  base  for  its  attack  upon 
the  Free  World,  while  mercilessly  exploiting 
and  deceiving  its  materially  and  spiritually 
impoverished  citizens,  the  Soviet  govern 
ment  created  a  mighty  military  state  capa- 
ble of  dictating  its  will  to  the  Free  World. 
Utilizing  the  atomic  threat,  the  Soviets 
gradually  take  over  key  strategic  positions 
m  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  seems  that  today  there  is  not  a  single 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  not 
been  victimized  by  communist  aggression. 
Today  we  must  count  among  the  communist 
victims  peaceful  U.S.  citizens  who  perished 
in  the  Korean  airliner  shot  down  at  the 
orders  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Therefore,  to  stem  the  tide  of  communist 
aggression,  we  ask  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and,  through  its 
good  services,  all  other  FYee  World  govern- 
ments, to  designate  November  the  7th.  the 
day  when  the  Soviets  will  be  displaying 
their  military  might,  as  the  Day  of  Mourn 
ing  for  All  Victims  of  Communist  Terror 
and  fly  ail  flags  at  half  mast. 

We  also  ask  representatives  of  all  peoples 
enslaved  by  international  communism  to 
join  us  in  conducting  memorial  .services  on 
this  day  and  pray  for  all  those  still  living 
under  the  yoke  of  communist  tyranny. 
Board  or  Directors, 
Congress  of  Russian  Americans. m 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN  JR. 

>        ■  .  IHIH.NIA 

IN  Tllh    Hdl  St  UK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  When  the  House  considers 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  offer  an 
amendment  for  medicare  savings.  I 
offer  my  support  for  this  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  why. 

Health  care  costs  are  receiving  wide- 
spread attention  today.  In  1982.  total 
hospital  spending  rost  by  $17.9  billion, 
or  15  percent.  The  February  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPIi  rose  3.5  per- 
cent: hospital  charges  rose  13.2  per- 
cent, or  nearly  four  times  the  CPI.  In- 
creases are  attributed  in  part  to  more 
costly  technologies,  the  fact  that  med- 
icare and  medicaid  do  not  cover  full 
hospital  charges  for  care,  and  inad- 
equate government  regulation  to  con- 
trol health  care  costs.  Third-party— in- 
surance company— payments  for 
health  care  encourage  overuse  of  hos- 
pital facilities  and  services. 

The  economic  stabilization  program 
represented  initial  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  early  1970s.  It  held  the 
health  care  inflation  rate  down  to  5.7 
percent  but  it  was  then  abandoned. 
Without  Federal  controls,  hospitals 
charges  increased  dramatically— 17.2 
percent  in  1975.  But  a  number  of 
States  recognized  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment action.  They  developed  over- 
all cost  control  programs,  which  on 
the  average  have  held  down  the  rate 
of  increase  to  2  percentage  points 
below  the  national  average. 

The  rapid  growth  in  health  care 
costs,  combined  with  other  adverse 
economic  circumstances,  are  taking 
their  toll  on  medicare's  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  that  the  fund's 
reserves  will  be  exhausted  by  1990.  Ex- 
penditures are  also  rapidly  rising  in 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
fund— part  B.  Because  three-fourths 
of  part  B  is  financed  by  general  reve- 
nues, it  is  not  in  danger  of  bankruptcy. 
However,  to  meet  its  projected  de- 
mands, the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  that  $31.9  billion  in 
general  funds  will  be  needed  in  1988, 
compared  to  $14.2  billion  this  year,  a 
225-percent  increase  in  just  4  years. 

Over  the  past  3  years  Congress  has 
enacted  medicare  cuts  totaling  $25  bil- 
lion through  1986  in  attempts  to 
reduce  medicare's  financial  burden.  To 
date,  spending  reductions  in  medicare 
have  been  achieved  through  specific 
program  changes,  by  increasing  bene- 
ficiaries' out-of-pocket  payments— part 
A  and  B  deductibles  and  coinsurance— 
and    by    limiting    the    amount    which 
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The  Social  Security  reform  bill 
(■handled  medicares  payment  system 
and  reduced  payment  rales.  Effective 
October  1.  1983.  the  projiram  is  de- 
si^'ned  to  provide  incentives  to  hospi- 
tals lo  control  costs  and  streamline 
care.  The  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council,  which  convenes  every  4  years 
to  review  the  Imancial  status  of  the 
system,  is  fociisiiit:  on  medicare  this 
year.  Althout^h  the  Council's  final 
report  is  not  due  until  December  1983. 
it  has  tentatively  recommended  revis- 
ing hospital  insurance-part  A-bene- 
fits.  increasing  the  part  A  premium, 
varying  premiums  by  income,  increas- 
ingthe  age  for  eligibility,  physician  as- 
signment, and  voluntary  vouchers. 

One  of  the  Councils  tentative  rec 
ommendations.  physician  assignment, 
is  embodied  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment.  Currently. 
hospital-based  physicians  may  bill 
medicare  patients  for  the  amouni  of 
their  services  which  medicare  does  not 
pay.  This  amendment  requires  hospi- 
tal-based physicians  who  agree  to 
treat  medicare  patients  to  accept  med- 
icare payment  as  payment  in  full- 
called  medicare  assignment.  It  also 
freezes  the  rate  of  payment  for  6 
months— from  January  1.  1984.  to 
June  30,  1984-at  the  June  30,  1983 
level.  It  requires  hospitals  participat- 
ing in  medicare  to  obtain  from  doctors 
on  their  staffs  an  agreement  to  accept 
medicare  assignment. 

Some  health  care  professionals 
claim  that  some  doctors  would  stop 
treating  medicare  patients,  so  patients' 
access  to  their  doctors  might  be  limit- 
ed or  eliminated.  Critics  also  claim 
that  this  amendment  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  requiring  acceptance  of 
assignment.  But  the  system  already 
has  a  precedent  of  assignment  in  that 
three-fourths  of  medicare  payments  to 
hospitals  and  other  providers  are 
based  on  assignment.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  does  not  require  hospitals 
to  enforce  their  agreement  with  physi- 
cians, and  does  not  impose  new  penal- 
ties on  physicians. 

Certainly  some  doctors  will  stop 
treating  medicare  patients  for  this 
period.  Certainly  subcommittee  hear- 
ings would  help  us  clarify  our  choices. 
But  we  are  faced  with  a  system  that 
will  be  involvent  in  the  very  near 
future  if  we  do  not  act  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. We  have  incorporated  budget 
savings  in  medicare  through  reforms 
imposed  on  hospitals  and  benefici- 
aries. Unfortunately,  physicians  must 
share  in  the  savings  reforms.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  reasonable  approach,  espe- 
cially since  physicians  are  not  required 
to  treat  medicare  patients. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  work- 
ing "to  assure  medicare's  future  solven- 
cy I  encourage  reforms  which  provide 
incentives  for  high  quality,  cost  effec- 
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tive  care,  rather  than  encouraging  in- 
creased visits  and  procedures.  As  Con- 
fjress  di.scusses  medicare's  solvency,  a-s 
well  as  health  care  costs  in  general,  it 
IS  inevitable  that  all  groups  will  have 
to  suffer  .some  cuts.  I  hope  that  hospi- 
tal-based physicians  will  accept  our 
sincere  good  intentions  to  insure  a 
sound  medicare  sy.stem.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  legislators  to  con- 
trol health  care  costs.* 


HEALTH  CARE  EXCELLENCE 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 


OK  CONNKCTHTT 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  Soicmber  7.  1983 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todav  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  work  of  two 
physicians  who  are  contributing  to  the 
transformation  of  our  health  care  de- 
liverv  system.  Their  names  are  Dr. 
Kenneth  R.  Dardick  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
H  Bernstein,  and  together  they  re- 
cently received  the  Patient  Care 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Patient  Edu- 
cation, sponsored  by  Paf.ent  Care 
magazine. 

Dr  Dardick  and  Dr.  Bernstein  oper- 
ate what  is  called  a  family  practice, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  that 
the  patient  is  an  intelligent  responsi- 
ble partner  who  can  participate  active- 
ly in  his  or  her  health  care.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  it  imperative,  if  we  are  ever 
to'  stop  the  upward  spiral  of  health 
care  spending,  that  programs  such  as 
these  be  initiated  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  onlv  when  patients  become  in- 
formed enough  to  make  intelligent 
health  care  decisions  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  have  a  say  in  the  quality  and 
cost  of  the  treatment  they  are  receiv- 
ing. 

The  dedication  of  Dr.  Dardick  and 
Dr.  Bernstein  is  exemplified  in  their 
approach  to  the  care  of  newborns,  in- 
fants and  young  families.  New  parents 
and  children  need  support,  under- 
standing and  guidance  from  the  family 
phvsician.  Dr.  Dardick  and  Dr.  Bern- 
stein supply  this  support  system  be- 
ginning shortly  after  the  pregnancy  is 
diagnosed.  Reading  lists  are  given  to 
the  parents.  If  necessary  the  books  are 
made  available  to  the  family. 
Throughout  the  pregnancy  the  doc- 
tors discuss  with  the  mother  and  the 
father  the  complex  issues  the  family 
faces  with  the  pregnancy  and  with  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

The  school  sy.stems  are  a  major  re- 
source which  Dr.  Bernstein  and  Dr. 
Dardick  have  used  to  provide  commu- 
nity education  as  well.  The  doctors 
have  participated  in  question-and- 
answer  sessions  with  nursery  school 
parents  have  served  as  consultants  for 
nurserv  school  staff  and  for  public 
school'  nurses.  They  have  met  with 
schoolchildren   to   discuss   many   sub- 
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jects  including  "medical  research." 
■heart  health  and  fitness.'  'the  ef- 
fects of  smoking,"  and  what  happens 
during  a  physical  exam,"  One  doctor 
develped  a  wall  chart  detailing  the 
common  childbirth  illnesses  as  a 
leaching  tool  for  parents,  .school 
nurses  and  teachers.  The  chart  is  now 
being  distributed  to  every  school  by 
the  State  department  of  education. 

The  doctors  have  .spon.sored  many 
adult  education  programs  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  topics,  such  as 
■cardiovascular  disease."  ■how  to  cope 
with  stress,"  'routine  preventive 
care."  and  "common  childhood  illness- 
es"' aim  to  provide  a  basic  health  edu- 
cation to  the  public 

The  elderly,  disabled,  and  home- 
bound  are  likewise  well  attended  by 
the  physicians.  A  program  was  de- 
signed to  teach  the  lay  caretaker  the 
fundamentals  of  nutrition,  physical 
therapy,  and  a.ssistive  devices.  The 
level  of  care  provided  by  these  care- 
lakers  has  improved  significantly. 

Dr.  Bernstein  and  Dr.  Dardick  have 
long  recognized  the  obligation  of  the 
physician  to  serve  as  an  activist  in  the 
community,  to  do  the  most  good  for 
the  most  people.  I  would  like  to  honor 
and  commend  them.* 


H  R    4102:  THE  WRONG  BILL  AT 
THE  WRONG  TIME 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  19S3 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  a  number  of  diverse  edito- 
rial voices  from  around  the  country 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion 
about  H.R.  4102.  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act.  This 
conclusion  is  that  this  is  the  wrong  bill 
at  the  wrong  time. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  m 
the  House  read  the  following  edito- 
rials before  H.R.  4102  is  considered  in 
the  Hou.se  this  week.  For  example,  the 
Detroit  News  concludes  that  Congres- 
sional champions  of  universal  service' 
are  rushing  to  regulate  against  imagi- 
nary inequities  at  an  unknown  cost." 
The  Washington  Post  indicates  that 
•as  serious  social  policy  the  case  for  it 
has  long  since  evaporated.  "  And  the 
New  York  Times  opines  that  if  Con- 
gress passes  such  legislation,  it  would 
"surrender  to  political  panic  and  vote 
to  retard  change.  " 
The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  Oct.  20.  1983] 

Shooting  in  the  Dark 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
I  FCC)  took  Congress  by  surprise  this  week 
and  delayed  from  January  1  to  April  3  a 
controversial  order  that  would  have  added  a 
$2  charge  for  access  to  long-distance  service 
to  residential  phone  bills. 


The  FCC  delay  can  be  read  as  an  effort  to 
defuse  a  congressional  push  lo  overturn  the 
access  charge  scheme.  Yet  the  delay  is  un 
likely  to  ease  the  clash  between  the  FCC 
and  AT&T  on  the  one  hand  and  Congress 
on  the  other  because  more  than  a  S2  charge 
is  at  stake.  On  Jan.  I.  the  court  ordered  di- 
vestiture of  AT&T  will  take  place  The  FCC 
is  seeking  to  accommodate  a  new  era  of  in- 
creased competition,  while  opponents  in 
Congress  look  back  with  longing  to  the 
safety  of  Ma  Bells  arms. 

Once  AT&T  is  servered  from  the  bell  op- 
erating companies  offering  basic,  local 
phone  service,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that 
the  cost  of  basic  telephone  .service  will  go 
up.  AT&T's  lucrative  long-distance  service 
will  no  longer  subsidize  low  local  phone 
rates  as  in  the  past.  However,  competition 
and  innovation  by  AT&T.  MCI.  GTE.  ITT. 
and  others  will  be  driving  the  cost  of  long- 
distance service  down.  The  net  impact  on 
consumers  is  unknown. 

Basic  phone  rates  will  go  up,  perhaps 
double  in  many  states,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Most  of  the  increase  is  a  result  of  di 
vestiture.  including  the  direct  cost  of  the 
breakup,  new  equipment,  the  downgrading 
of  Bell  company  bond  ratings,  and  the  lo.ss 
of  AT&T  revenue  opporttinities.  Congress 
can  do  little  about  this. 

However,  the  $2  residential  charge  is 
something  Congress  can  change  The  FCC 
ruling  shifts  some  of  the  burden  of  defray- 
ing local  operating  company  costs  from  the 
long-distance  carrier  to  the  consumer.  It 
means  an  access  charge  of  $2  a  month  for 
residential  users  and  $6  for  business  users, 
increasing  to  an  average  of  $8  to  $12  bv 
1990. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committees,  have  con- 
structed bills  designed  to  either  eliminate 
the  $2  residential  charge  (the  House  ver- 
sion) or  delay  its  implementation  until  1986 
(the  Senate  version).  Businesses  would  still 
pay  an  access  charge,  but  long-distance  car- 
riers would  subsidize  residential  rates.  Both 
bills  set  up  special  funds  to  ensure  tele- 
phone service  at  subsidized  rates  for  rural 
and  low-income  people. 

The  House  bill,  championed  by  Trenton 
Democratic  Rep.  John  Dingell,  would  set  up 
funds  of  about  $1.1  billion  to  defray  costs  of 
service  for  low-income  users  and  high-cost 
(rural)  areas.  The  universal  service  fund 
would  be  filled  by  a  charge  to  long-distance 
carriers.  The  Senate  bill  establishes  similar 
funds  totaling  $400  million  for  high-cost 
areas  and  low-income  supports.  However,  in 
the  case  of  low-income  users,  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy  would  be  paid  by  a  fund 
of  charges  to  long-distance  carriers  and  half 
by  the  states. 

It  is  unclear  whether  consumers  will  be 
better  off  due  to  these  efforts. 

Residential  customers,  first  of  all.  will  lose 
the  lower  long-distance  rates  that  would 
have  been  possible  with  the  greater  cost-sav 
Ings  of  long-distance  carriers.  Second,  if  big 
business  customers,  who  make  up  the  big- 
gest share  of  phone  revenues,  use  private 
lines  to  dodge  the  public  system  and  the 
heavier  subsidy  burden  of  business,  phone 
companies  will  be  forced  to  raise  residential 
rates  even  higher.  Congressional  efforts  to 
assess  fees  on  the  '  bypassers"  may  only  par- 
tially recoup  such  losses.  Finally,  in  the 
Senate  case,  the  consumers  may  be  bur- 
dened by  either  higher  state  taxes  or  budget 
cuts  in  order  to  sul>sidize  low-income  phone 
users. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  is  shooting  in  the 
dark.  For  example,  studies  show  that  rural 
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and  poor  phone  users  make  a  disproportion- 
ately high  number  of  long-distance  calls,  so 
that  savings  there  may  off.set  their  in- 
creased basic  .service  rates.  In  addition,  as 
rates  begin  to  more  clo-sely  reflect  the  cost 
of  usage,  consumers  and  suppliers  will  have 
an  incentive  lo  economize.  Phone  companies 
have  suggested  that  multiparty  lines,  limit- 
ed call.s  and  dialing  area,  and  flat  rate  u.sage 
charges  are  options  for  consumers  who  want 
to  cut  costs 

The  FCC's  ruling  that  the  access  to  long- 
distance should  be  charged  to  those  who  u.se 
lung -distance  is  a  market  approach  novel 
only  because  we  have  grown  up  with  the  Ma 
Bell  monopoly.  Only  experience  can  tell  us 
who  gains  and  who  lo.ses  in  the  new  system, 
and  reform  can  then  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
facts.  Congressional  champions  of  univer- 
sal service"  are  rushing  to  regulate  against 
itnaginary  inequities  at  an  unknown  cost. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  31.  1983) 

Your  Phone  Bill 
The  usual  shrieks  of  protest  arose  last 
week  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  took  its  decision  on  phone  rates 
before  a  couple  of  congressional  committee.s 
If  you  had  been  there,  you  might  have  got 
the  impression  that  the  rapacious  FCC  was 
determined  to  raise  your  telephone  bill, 
with  nothing  lo  stop  it  but  a  few  courageous 
congressmen  sworn  to  protect  the  poor  and 
defen.sele.ss.  Can  that  be  true;* 

No,  of  course  not.  The  i.ssue  Is  the  subsidy 
that  the  long-distance  phone  rales  have  tra- 
ditionally conferred  on  the  local  service 
Changes  in  communications  technology  now 
make  it  necessary  to  end  that  subsidy,  a 
process  that  is  never  painless. 

The  subsidy  in  this  case  is  very  large— as 
the  FCC  calculates  it,  about  $10.7  billion  a 
year,  or  nearly  40  percent  of  total  long-dis- 
tance revenues.  For  decades  government 
regulators  have  deliberately  kept  long-dis- 
tance service  overpriced  and  local  service 
underpriced  with  the  intention  of  enabling 
everyone  to  afford  a  phone.  The  idea 
worked  tolerably  well  as  long  as  there  was 
only  one  national  unified  system.  AT&T 
But  now  other  companies  are  competing 
with  AT&T  for  its  long-distance  business.  If 
AT&T  is  forced  to  continue  the  over- 
charges, its  competitors  w'ill  eat  It  up.  If  the 
regulators  force  the  competitors  to  help 
carry  the  overcharges,  the  big  customers 
will  shift  to  private  systems  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  regulators.  Many  large  compa- 
nies already  operate  their  own  systems,  and 
they  are  proliferating  rapidly. 

The  FCC  has  concluded,  correctly,  that 
it's  time  to  end  the  whole  tottering  struc- 
ture of  overcharges  and  subsidies.  It  wants 
to  do  that  gradually,  over  the  next  six  years, 
starting  with  an  increase  next  January  of  $2 
a  month  for  each  residential  line.  The  FCC, 
incidentally,  has  made  its  own  contribution 
to  the  confusion  by  calling  this  increase  an 

access"  charge.  Its  not.  Its  simply  the  first 
step  in  bringing  the  price  of  local  service  up 
to  the  full  cost,  as  the  subsidy  declines. 

A  lot  of  congressmen  want  to  write  legisla- 
tion to  continue  subsidizing  local  phone 
bills.  It  won't  work.  The  technology  will 
keep  outrunning  them.  If  they  want  to  ad- 
dress the  small  number  of  genuine  hardship 
cases,  the  way  lo  do  it  is  through  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  present  federal  tax  on  phone 
service.  But.  as  the  FCC  points  out.  the  cost 
of  phone  service  after  inflation  has  dropped 
30  percent  over  the  past  decade.  While  the 
price  of  local  .service  goes  up.  the  price  of 
longdistance  calls  will  keep  coming  down. 
After  all  these  years  the  subsidy  evokes  a 
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certain  sentimental  affection.  But  as  serious 
social  policy  the  case  for  it  has  long  since 
evaporated. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6.  1983) 

Putting  Congress  on  Hold 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  residential  telephone  users  to  pay  $2 
a  month  and  businesses  as  much  as  $6  a 
month  for  access  lo  long  distance  But  Con- 
gress, fearful  of  a  blacklash  when  the  pro- 
po.sed  rates  start  in  January,  threatens  to 
overrule  the  decision.  That  would  be  an  ill- 
informed  mistake. 

To  the  FCC.  s  critics,  the  access  charges 
are  another  assault  on  common  sense  by 
economic  theoreticians  bent  on  tinkering 
with  the  best  telephone  system  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  flat-fee  acce.ss  charges  are  no  threat 
to  phone  .service.  Far  from  it.  They  would 
produce  better  service  for  no  more  money. 
Congress  seems  not  to  understand  that  — and 
should  not  rush  to  judge  until  it  does. 

A  few  decades  ago.  long  distance  was  an 
expensive  luxury  in  a  telephone  system 
built  primarily  for  local  use.  The  way  long- 
distance costs  were  apportioned  was  rela- 
tively unimportant.  But  new  technology  has 
dramatically  changed  the  economics  of  tele- 
communications. Today,  the  real  cost  of 
calling  cross-country  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  calling  crosstown. 

Yet  for  reasons  of  inertia  and  politics,  the 
regulators  have  only  recently  begun  to 
adjust  rates  accordingly.  Despite  this  failure 
to  adjust.  American  phone  service  remains 
first-rate.  Why  should  we  tinker  with  it 
now^  In  part,  tiecause  technology  forces  us 
to. 

Long-distance  callers  will  pay  inflated 
charges  only  if  I  hey  have  no  alternative. 
Now.  heavy  users  can  create  their  own  satel- 
lite communications  systems,  entirely  by- 
passing Ma  Bell  and  her  high  rates.  For  tlie 
moment,  such  systems  carry  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  long-distance  traffic,  but  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  if  not  in  the  air- 
waves: long-distance  charges  must  come 
down. 

Long-distance  callers  share  the  use  of  bil- 
lions in  equipment  in  local  phone  company 
offices.  On  average,  a  quarter  of  the  mes- 
sages traveling  along  local  wires  are  long- 
distance. To  compensate  the  local  phone 
companies,  long-distance  users  are  now 
billed  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  local  equip- 
ment costs,  about  15  cents  a  minute. 

What's  wrong  with  that'  Once  local  sys- 
tems are  built,  it  costs  little  or  nothing  lo 
provide  access  to  long  di.stance.  The  15  cent- 
a-minute  charge  thus  needlessly  discourages 
long-distance  calls.  So  Billy  calls  home  from 
college  once  a  month  rather  than  once  a 
week.  Businesses  spend  $4  lo  type  and  mail 
a  message  that  would  cost  the  phone  compa- 
nies only  $3  to  handle.  Multiply  that  by  mil- 
lions of  long-distance  calls  not  made  each 
day  and  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the  inef- 
ficiency costs. 

With  fixed  access  rates,  individual  long- 
distance calls  will  cost  less,  encouraging 
people  to  make  more  of  them,  thus  creating 
more  efficient  use  of  the  whole  phone 
system. 

Critics  charge  that  to  rely  more  on  fixed 
access  fees  would  force  poor  people  to  give 
up  their  phones.  If  that  were  a  realistic 
danger,  more  efficient  use  of  long  distance 
might  not  be  worth  the  social  cost.  But  it's 
not  realistic.  In  fact,  the  FCC.  has  invited 
phone  companies  to  create  cheap,  no-frills 
■lifeline"  service  if  they  haven't  already  es- 
tablished it. 


Congress  has  a  choice.  It  can  surrdui.  r  !- 
political  panic  and  vote  lo  retard  change 
hoping  that  long-di.slanoe  callers  don  t  find 
wavs  to  beat  the  overcharges  Or  it  can 
allow  a  gradual  transition  to  efficient,  co.st- 
based  pricing,  taking  care  to  protect  access 
to  phone  service  at  reasonable  prices.  And 
that  is  no  choice  at  all  • 


HinrrK  to  detective  louis 

TKI.ANO 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 
m  Mr  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
vear  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  it  is  my  plea-surc 
todav  to  honor  Detective  Loui.s 
■Tonto"  Telano  who  after  28  year.'^  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  is  retiring. 

On    November    10.    1983.    Detective 
Telano  will  be  honored  at  a  testimoni- 
al dinner  given  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  a  colorful  career  that  has 
spanned  three  decades.  As  one-half  of 
the    undercover    team    of    the    Lone 
Ranger  and  Tonto.  Detective  Telano 
has  achieved  the  reputation  as  one  ot 
the  most   innovative  and   one  of   the 
toughest  cops  in  New  York  City.  De- 
tective Telano.  with  his  partner  John 
Sepe    "the  Lone  Ranger.  '  are  credited 
with  one  of  the  highest  number  of  ar- 
rests in  New  York  City's  history.  As  an 
undercover  officer  for  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  city's  192  hous- 
ing projects.  Detective  Telano's  days 
often  found  him  trying  to  preserve  his 
anonymity  by  dressing  up  in  disguises 
so  as  not  to  alert  his  suspects.  He  and 
his  partner  often  materialized  as  con- 
struction workers.  Good  Humor  men. 
insurance    salesmen,    junkies,    and    as 
Hassidic   rabbis.  Once,   they  both   re- 
verted  to   their   prior   occupations   as 
sanitation    workers   to   make    a   drug 
arrest    Detective  Telano's  appetite  for 
undercover  work  has  carried  him  vir- 
tually unscathed  through  several  knife 
fights  and  many  shootouts.  Once  as  a 
patrolman.  Telano  was  bitten  in  the 
line  of  duty  by  the  enraged  girl  friend 
of  a  narcotics  dealer  he  had  just  ar- 
rested. ,  ,       ,  ,  „ 
I  feel  that  this  tribute  would  not  be 
complete     without     mentioning     the 
manv     citations     and     awards     Louis 
Telano   has   received   over   the   years, 
vihich  number  over  75.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  5  years  ago  when 
Detective  Telano  received  the  Public 
Safety  Award  from  the  New  York  City 
Correction  Officers  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  also  a  member 
from  1961  to  1968.  Shortly  before  that 
award.   Detective   Telano   was   named 
\pw  York  area  vice  president  of  the 
American   Law    Enforcement   Officers 
Association.     In     addition     to     these 
honors  and  positions.  Detective  Telano 
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h;i.'^  aLso  served  as  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority's 
Detective  Endowments  Association, 
vice  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  and  just  recently,  in  January 
1983.  was  inducted  into  the  Who  s 
Who  in  Law  Enforcement.' 

Detective  Louis  Telano's  upcoming 
retirement  wUl  not  take  this  outstand- 
ing officer  out  of  the  public  eye  how- 
ever At  the  age  of  49.  Louis  Telano 
V.111  remain  active.  He  has  started  his 
own  busine.ss  of  ronto  Investigations 
and  Security- a  bodyguard  and  elec- 
tronics surveillance  agency  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  wish  him  much  luck  and  success 
as  he  takes  on  this  endeavor,  but  I 
know  he  will  not  need  it -he  will  be 
doing  w  hat  he  does  best. 

I  remember  with  great  fondness  the 
days  when  I  was  a  young  police  offi- 
cer—they  were  the  finest  days  of  my 
life  It  is  mv  pleasure  to  share  in  the 
honoring  of  another  officer  who  has 
made  police  work  his  life.  I  join  Louis' 
wife  Elizabeth,  his  seven  children- 
two  of  whom  are  following  in  their  fa- 
ther's footsteps-one  a  New  York 
State  trooper  and  one  a  New  York 
City  police  officer— and  all  of  the 
people  whose  lives  have  been  affected 
by  Louis  Telano  in  saying  "Congratu- 
lations Tonto  for  a  job  very  well 
done.'"» 
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THE  CHEERFUL  IGNORANCE  OF 
THE  YOUNG 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 
•  Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  198o.  It  brings  to  light  the 
shocking  and  almost  unbelievable  lack 
of  knowledge  that  some  of  America  s 
youth  possess  about  not  only  this 
country's  past  but  an  overall  lack  of 
understanding  of  world  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  everyday  current  events. 

If  the  youth  of  this  country  have  no 
idea  as  to  why  we  have  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  that  we  do,  then  how  can 
we  expect  them  to  safeguard  and  re- 
spect our  laws  and  Constitution,  and 
uphold  the  beliefs  and  spiritual  values 
of  our  Nation. 

The  individuals  mentioned  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  not  the  uneducated,  illiterate 
of  this  country.  They  are  students  of 
such  notable  educational  institutions 
as  the  University  of  California  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

I  hope  "my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  necessary  to  review  the  article 
thatiollows: 


Thr  CHrEP.Fri,  Ignorance  of  the  Young  in 
Los  Anceixs 

.B>  Bcn.iamm  J,  Stein) 
bos  Angeles  -I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with 
teenagers.  Besides  employing  three  of  them 
part-time  I  frequently  conduct  focus  groups 
at  lx)s  Angeles  area  high  schools  to  learn 
about  teen-agers  attitudes  toward  movies  or 
television  shows  or  nuclear  arms  or  politi- 
cians 1  meet  the  friends  of  the  teen-agers 
who  work  for  me  I  make  it  my  business  not 
onlv  to  meet  those  young  people,  but  also  to 
a.sk  them  about  their  lives  and  about  what 
thev  know.  In  the  course  of  two  years  of 
this  kind  of  inquiry,  I  have  coUeciea  a  mass 
of  data  about  how  teen-agers  see  business 
(very  negatively),  how  Ihey  feel  about  the 
likeUhood  of  nuclear  war  (terrified),  how 
they  like  Richard  Gere  (a  lot),  and  how 
they  feel  about  American  cars  (extremely 
negative).  ,       . 

But  all  of  these  specific  attitudes  pale  mto 
insignificance  compared  with  something 
else  I  have  learned  of:  the  astounding  level 
of  ignorance  of  the  Southern  California 
teen-ager  No  amount  of  preparation  could 
possibly  cushion  the  blows  of  unawareness 
of  even  the  most  elementary  current  events, 
history  politics,  economics,  or  just  what 
goes  on  each  day  in  the  world  outside  of  Los 
Angeles  which  lurks  in  the  cheerful  minds 
of  these  children.  I  have  not  figured  out  a 
wav  to  quantify  this  ignorance,  but  I  can 
offer  a  few  examples  that  might  just  make 
you  wonder  where  all  that  money  for  public 
education  is  going. 

Recently  a  19-year-old  junior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  sat  with  me 
while  I  watched  Guadalcanal  Diary'  on 
TV  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  child 
had  never  heard  of  Guadalcanal.  More  sur- 
prisingly she  did  not  know  who  the  United 
States  was  fighting  against  in  the  Pacific. 
("The  Germans?")  She  was  genuinely 
shocked  to  learn  that  all  those  little  people 
on  that  island  were  Japanese  and  that  the 
United  Slates  had  fought  a  war  against 
them.  ("Who  won?") 

Another  student  at  USC  did  not  have  ajiy 
clear  idea  when  World  War  II  was  fought. 
She  believed  it  was  some  time  this  century. 
(She  is  a  journalism  major.)  She  also  had  no 
clear  notion  of  what  had  begun  the  war  for 
the  United  Slates.  (Pearl  Harbor?  "Was 
that  when  the  United  States  dropped  the 
atom  bomb  on  Hiroshima?  ")  Even  more  ^- 
tounding,  she  was  not  sure  which  side 
Russia  was  on  and  whether  Germanj   was 

on  our  side  or  against  us.  

In  fact  I  have  not  yet  found  one  single 
student  in  Los  Angeles,  in  either  college  or 
high  school,  who  could  tell  me  the  years 
when  World  War  11  was  fougl.l.  Nor  have  I 
found  one  who  could  tell  me  the  years  when 
World  War  I  was  fought.  Nor  have  I  found 
one  who  knew  when  the  American  Civil  War 

"^No^^o^n^l'  could  name  all  the  presidents 
since  World  War  11.  Only  on^  .^""l^^^^^^J 
Place  the  correct  decade  in  which  Dwight 
Eisenhower  was  president.  Not  one  could 
tell  me  who  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
except  that  he  was  black.  A  few  have  known 
how  manv  U.S.  senators  California  has.  but 
none  has  known  how  many  Nevada  or 
Oregon  has.  (Really?  Even  though  they  re 
so  small?")  Of  at  lea^st  10  whom  I  have 
asked,  only  one  could  name  both  of  Califor- 
nia's senators.  . 
Of  the  (at  least)  12  whom  I  have  asked, 
none  has  known  within  40  million  what  the 
population  of  the  United  Slates  is.  Only  two 
could  tell  me  where  Chicago  is.  even  m  the 
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va^;  1.  '  '.  '.'!]  My  particular  favontf  geog- 
raphj  1>  s,soii  A, us  the  Junior  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Ix).s  Angeles  who  thought 
that  Toronto  must  be  in  Italy.  My  second- 
favorite  geography  lesson  is  the  junior  at 
use.  a  pre  law  student,  who  thought  that 
Washington.  DC.  was  in  Washington  state.) 
None  had  even  the  vaguest  idea  of  where 
New  England  is,  and  several  had  never 
heard  of  Vermont  or  Connecticut  and  could 
not  identify  them  as  states  of  the  Union. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  watched  a  television 
news  show  about  the  so-called  'lifting"  of 
martia]  law  in  Poland.  On  the  Screen  were 
pictures  of  Poles  in  large  pen  like  enclosures 
rounded  up  after  martial  law  was  imposed. 
One  of  my  assistants,  a  junior  at  USC. 
stared  at  the  screen  open-mouthed. 

"What's  going  on  there'"  she  asked. 
"Why  are  those  people  in  that  big  cage?" 

I  explained  that  they  had  been  impris- 
oned as  the  result  of  a  crackdown  by  the 
communist  government.  Why  don't  they 
just  leave  and  come  to  L.A.?"  she  asked.  I 
explained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave. 

"They're  not?  "she  said.    Why  not?" 
I  explained  that  in  totalitarian  states  citi- 
zens usually  could  not  emigrate. 

"They  can't?  "  she  said.  Since  when?  Is 
that  something  new?" 

After  some  explanation  of  that,  she  asked 
who  "that  guy  in  the  uniform  "  (Wojciech 
Jaruzelski)  was.  I  explained  that  he  is  the 
dictator  of  Poland.  He  is?"  she  asked. 
"Why  does  he  do  that?  " 

She  then  expressed  amazement  that  there 
were  such  things  as  non-free  countries  in 
the  world.  She  had  never  known  that 
before.  She  was  amazed  that  there  was  a 
whole  array  of  countries  around  Russia 
which  were  controlled  by  Russia.  ("There 
are?  Why  doesn't  Reagan  make  them 
stop?")  She  was  also  amazed  that  people 
could  be  and  were  put  in  prison  for  expres- 
ing  political  views  in  Russia.  (What  a  burnt 
idea .")  Finally,  she  wondered  why  she  had 
never  been  told  about  this  subject  before. 

Of  the  teen-agers  with  whom  I  work,  none 
had  ever  heard  of  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin. 
Only  one  could  identify  Josef  Stalin.  (My 
favorite  answer  "He  was  president  Just 
before  Roosevelt.")  Only  two  could  even  ap- 
proximately identify  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Only  one  could  place  the  date  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  None  could  name 
even  one  of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  or  connect  them  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Only  one  knew  even  roughly 
when  the  Great  Depression  was.  None  could 
say  even  approximately  when  Lyndon  John- 
son was  president. 

Only  a  few  could  articulate  in  any  way  at 
all  why  life  in  a  free  country  is  different 
from  life  in  an  un-free  country.  None  had 
ever  heard  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  None  could 
tell  me  what  NATO  stood  for.  (Aren't  they 
the  ones  who  put  up  the  space  shuttle  and 
all  those  things?") 

On  and  on  it  went.  On  and  on  it  goes.  I 
have  mixed  up  episodes  of  ignorance  of 
facts  with  ignorance  of  concepts  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  connection.  If  a 
student  has  no  idea  when  World  War  II  was 
and  who  the  combatants  were  and  what 
they  fought  over,  that  same  human  being  is 
likely  to  be  ignorant  of  just  what  this  socie- 
ty stands  for.  If  a  young  woman  has  never 
heard  of  the  Bill  of  RighLs.  that  young 
woman  is  unlikely  to  understand  why  this  is 
a  uniquely  privileged  nation  with  uniquely 
privileged  citizens,  young  and  old.  If  a  stu 
dent  has  never  heard  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  ha.s  no  ul.'a  'Ah.-it  thr  Russian  system  is 
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all  about,  that  student  is  unlikely  to  under- 
stand why  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  defend 
this  society. 

The  examples  here  could  be  repeated 
almost  endlessly  (One  night  in  1982.  I 
watched  a  TV  miniserles  about  Adolf  Hitler 
In  the  series,  a  demented,  defeated  Hitler 
rants  that  he  never  wanted  war.  that  it  was 
forced  on  him  by  Russia  and  England  One 
of  my  friends  at  UCLA  said  to  me  while 
watching.  Why  did  Russia  and  England  do 
that?")  The  point  is  that  in  a  state  of  such 
astonishing  ignorance,  young  Americans 
may  well  not  be  prepared  for  even  thr  most 
basic  national  responsibility-understanding 
what  the  society  is  about  and  why  it  must 
be  preserved  The  kids  I  saw  (and  there  may 
be  lots  of  others  who  are  different)  are  not 
mentally  prepared  to  continue  the  society 
because  they  basically  do  not  understand 
the  society  enough  to  value  it. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  children  in 
my  circle  are  bad  children  or  inherently 
flawed.  Far  from  it.  They  are  fine  human 
beings.  Their  comments  often  bring  tears  of 
Joy  to  my  eyes.  Recently,  two  of  them  read 
an  article  in  the  newspaper  about  a  mili- 
tantly  anti  Semitic  organization.  One  of 
them  pointed  at  the  word  •anti-Semite"  and 
said.  "What's  this  word?"  I  explained  that  it 
was  someone  who  hated  Jews  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  Jews.  The  girl 
looked  at  me  with  genuine  amazement  and 
asked.  "Why  would  anyone  do  that?"  The 
other  girl  said.  "What  is  it  again?  I  never 
heard  of  that."" 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  should  be 
happy  and  proud  to  have  such  gilded,  inno- 
cent children  in  our  midst.  But  unless  they 
are  given  some  concept  of  why  the  .society 
must  be  protected  and  defended.  I  fear  that 
they  will  learn  loo  soon  about  a  whole  varie- 
ty of  ugly  ideas  they  did  not  want  to  know 
about.  If  we  are  going  to  upgrade  our  educa- 
tional system,  if  we  are  going  to  start  teach- 
ing again.  I  hope  we  will  begin  by  instruct- 
ing young  Americans  with  historical  facts 
and  with  concepts  at>out  why  the  .society  is 
worth  preserving.  People  who  do  not  value 
what  they  have  rarely  keep  it  for  long,  and 
neither  will  we.» 
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A  GOLD  Mi  DAI    1  (  )R  DANNY 

TIK  )M.\.S 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 


Of  Ti:N,Nf„',sf:f 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
recognition  of  an  outstanding  humani- 
tarian and  American  who  stands  as  ex- 
ample to  all  people  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  faith  and  commitment.  This 
fine  man  to  be  fittingly  honored  by 
this  distinguished  and  rare  award  is 
my  friend  Danny  Thomas.  Danny 
Thomas  is  close  to  the  hearUs  of  all 
the  people  of  my  home  district  in 
Memphis.  Term.,  where  in  1962  he 
founded  the  St.  Jude  Childrm  s  lie- 
search  Center. 

This  wonderful  children's  hospital 
has  dedicated  the  past  21  years  to 
finding  a  cure  for  the  catastrophic  dis- 


eases which  afflict  childr.  t,  Danny 
Thomas  made  a  vow  to  the  patron 
saint  of  the  hopeless  in  1940  to  repay 
the  blessings  of  his  life  if  it  should 
ever  amount  to  much.  In  the  late 
1950s  he  sought  the  advice  of  his  close 
friend  Cardinal  Gushing  Stritch  in 
Chicago  on  how  he  should  fulfill  his 
commitment.  Being  a  native  Memphi- 
an.  Cardinal  Stritch  suggested  a  chil- 
drcns  hospital  in  Memphis.  When  St. 
Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital 
opened  its  doors  in  1962.  the  young  pa- 
tients entering  with  leukemia  had  only 
a  5  percent  survival  rate.  Today,  those 
leukemia  victims  have  over  a  50-per- 
cent chance  of  survival.  The  dramatic 
increase  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
strides  made  through  St.  Jude's 
Cancer  Research  Center. 

Danny  Thomas  has  tirelessly  given 
of  his  time  and  resources  to  make  St. 
Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital  the 
hope  to  the  families  and  the  children 
struck  by  grievous  illness.  These  pa- 
tients receive  the  latest  in  medical 
care  at  no  cost  to  the  children  or  their 
families.  Most  of  the  funds  which  sup- 
port Saint  Judes  come  from  private 
contributions.  Currently,  the  hospital 
has  a  budget  of  $40.3  million. 

Through  St.  Jude  Children's  Re- 
search Center,  Danny  Thomas  has 
given  the  most  precious  gift  of  life  to 
thousands  of  children.  It  is  befitting 
that  this  gold  medal  of  honor  be  given 
to  him  as  a  tribute  to  his  generous  hu- 
manitarian spirit. • 


REAG.AN   A  DM  INKS  !  HA'I'ION 

1-  i(  ill  ;.s  .si-x  iUAS 
HO.N.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  7.  1983 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  our  time  are  the 
efforts  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
through  the  Justice  Department,  to 
fight  se.\  discrimination. 

An  example  is  contained  in  the  New 
York  Times  story.  November  1.  1983, 
page  A-21.  written  by  Linda  Green- 
house concerning  a  case  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of 
whether  title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  applies  to  the  selection  of  part- 
ners in  a  law  firm. 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  im- 
portant story,  we  note  that  "The  Jus- 
tice Department  joined  in  Mrs.  Hi- 
shons  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

It  is  not  amiss  to  note  that  if  the 
media  disagreed  with  the  administra- 
tion's position,  it  would  be  identified 
as  The  Reagan  Administration,"  but 
when  the  administration  supports  an 
attack  on  sex  discrimination  the  oper- 
ative phrase  is  "The  Justice  Depart- 
ment. " 

I  share  Mi,.  Greenhouse's  article 
with  my  colleagues: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.  19831 

COURT  EXAMINES  SEX  BiAS  IN  PICKING  LAW 

Partners 
(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  31 -The  Supreme  Court 
gave  a  .skeptical  hearing  today  to  the  argu- 
ment bv  a  major  law  firm  that  the  Federal 
law  against  employment  discrimination  does 
not  apply  to  a  law  firms  decision  on  which 
young  lawvers  should  become  partners. 

Several  Justices  appeared  incredulous 
when  Charles  Morgan  Jr..  a  one-time  civil 
rights  lawyer  now  representing  King  & 
Spalding,  a  big  Atlanta  law  firm,  said  a  law 
firm  is  free  under  Federal  law  to  offer  all  its 
male  associates  a  chance  at  a  partnership 
after  six  years  of  employment,  while  requir- 
ing all  the  women  to  wait  10  years. 

■Whv  doesn't  that  fall  squarely  within 
the  act?  "  Associate  Justice  John  Paul  Ste- 
vens asked  Mr.  Morgan. 

PARTNERSHIP  PROMOTION  DENIED 

"Because  the  act  doesn't  apply  to  partner 
ship."  was  the  reply. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  wheth- 
er title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  prohibits  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  sex.  race  and  religion, 
applies  to  the  partnership  decision. 

The  case,  which  has  stirred  intense  inter- 
est within  the  legal  profe.ssion.  began  as  a 
lawsuit  bv  Elizabeth  A.  Hishon.  a  1972 
honors  graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School 
who  was  denied  a  partnership  at  King  & 
Spalding  after  seven  years  of  employment 
as  an  associate.  At  that  time  the  firm  had 
never  had  a  woman  as  a  partner;  the  only 
other  woman  it  had  employed  as  a  lawyer 
remained  an  associate  for  33  years. 

Mrs  Hishons  suit  was  dismissed  in  Feder 
al  District  Court.  The  United  Stales  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  11th  Circuit  upheld  the 
dismissal,  ruling  that  a  law  partnership  was 
a  "voluntary  joinder."  like  a  marriage,  to 
which  Title  VII  did  not  apply. 

BACKED  BY  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Justice  Department  Joined  in  Mrs  Hi 
shon's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
(Hishon  V.  King  &  Spalding.  No.  82-940). 
Paul  M  Bator,  a  deputy  solicitor  general, 
told  the  Justices  that  it  wa.s  not  necessary 
to  place  a  label  on  the  relationship  of  part- 
ners to  one  another.  Rather,  he  said,  the 
case  was  a  straightforward  matter  of  an  em- 
ployee seeking  equal  opportunity. 

"Title  Vll  clearly  and  sharply  provides 
that  women  employees  may  not  be  treated 
worse  than  male  employees.  "  Mr.  Bator 
said  "She  was  an  employee,  and  her  com- 
plaint was  that  she  was  treated  worse  than 
the  other  associates." 

That  was  a  somewhat  narrower  argument 
than  the  one  put  forward  by  Mrs.  Hishons 
own  lawver.  Emmet  J  Bonduranl  2d.  Mr. 
Bondurant  said  he  agreed  with  the  Govern 
ment  that  the  case  could  be  approached  as  a 
classic  case  of  an  employee  who  did  not  re- 
ceive an  equal  opportunity  for  advance 
ment  But  he  also  urged  the  Court  to  rule 
that  partners,  too,  despite  their  status  as  co 
owners  of  the  law  firm,  are  governed  by 
Title  VII  in  their  relationships  to  one  an- 
other as  well  as  to  their  employees. 

ARGUMENT  SEEMED  TOO  BROAD 

Associate  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  a 
former  senior  partner  of  a  major  Richmond 
law  firm,  was  disturbed  by  the  potential 
breadth  of  that  argument.  So  any  partner 
down  through  the  years  may  claim  a  viola 
lion  of  Title  VII?"  over  compen.salion  or 
slatu.s  within  the  firm.  Justice__Powell  asked. 
Mr    Bondurant  aii.'-wered  "yes." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RH.MARKS 

The  Court's  scorn.  howe\er.  nxh-s  reserxed 
for  the  argument  Mr.  Morgan  presented  on 
behalf  of  King  &  Spalding.  He  asserted  that 
as  "enforcers  of  the  Constitution."  lawyers 
deserve  special  constitutional  protection 
from  "Government  regulation."  including 
the  civil  rights  laws.  In  any  event,  he  insist- 
ed. Congress  meant  to  exempt  all  partner- 
ships from  Title  VII. 

■Now,  Mr.  Morgan,"  As.sociate  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O  Connor  said  in  a  tone  of 
strained  patience.  "Congress  well  knew  how 
to  write  exemptions  into  the  law  when  it 
wanted  to.  You  are  asking  us  to  create  one 
our-selves."  Justice  O  Connor  herself  was  of- 
fered a  job  as  a  secretary  al  a  major  Los  An- 
geles law  firm  after  her  graduation  near  the 
top  of  her  class  at  .Stanford  Law  School.* 


cutting;  the  dairy  surplus 
HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  19S3 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  anv  agency  concerned  by  the 
cost  of  programs  to  the  Government. 
it  is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  So  it  is  significant  that  OMB 
has  now  issued  cost  estimates  reveal- 
ing that  the  Conable  dairy  proposal 
would  be  more  than  $1  billion  less 
costly  to  the  Government  in  the  next 
4  years  than  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
4196.  At  the  same  lime,  consumers 
would  save  more  than  $4  billion  during 
the  same  period  while  consuming  sev- 
eral billion  pounds  more  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Director  of  OMB  ha.s  outhnea 
this  position  in  a  letter  to  the  minority 
leader,     the     Honorable     Robert     H. 
Michel,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 
B:.\ecutivf    Office    of    the    Presi- 
dent. Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Washington.  D.C..  November  4.  1983. 
Hon.  ROBERT  H.  Michel. 

Republican    Leader.    House   of  Representa- 
tives. Washington   DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader:  The  Administration  has 
reviewed  and  updated  its  estimates  of  the  al- 
ternative    dairy     propo.sals     now     pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
flect the  continuous  changes  in  the  supply 
and  demand  factors  affecting  CCC  oullaj^^ 
The  enclosed  estimale.s  were  prepared  b\ 
staff  of  the  Department  of  As;nculture  and 
reviewed  bv  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget    Thev  represent  our  be.st  judgment 
as  of  November   1,   1983,  and  supercede  all 
earlier  estimates. 

Because  adjustment.s  in  supply  often  take 
manv  months  to  measurably  affect  CCC  net 
out  lavs  we  have  provided  estimates  for  a 
four  year  period  that  a.s.sume.s  implementa 
lion  oi  new  policy  on  December  1.  1983.  V.e 
made  a  neutral  assumption  about  policy  m 
years  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  tem- 
porary changes  in  law:  the  law  as  in  effect 
just  prior  to  its  expiration  is  presumed  to 
remain  the  policy  for  the  balance  of  the  es 
timaling  period  This  is  in  accord  with  our 
traditional  practice  in  making  such  multe 
vear  estimates  and  reflects  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  over  the  past  thirty  years. 
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Certain  aspects  of  the  enclosed  estimates 
deserve  special  attention.  Most  important  is 
our  conclusion  that  over  the  FY  1984-87 
period,  the  so-called  'compromise'  plan  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  4196  will  require  $2,118  bil- 
lion in  cash  diversion  payments  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers and  add  $1,036  billion  to  the  deficit 
compared  to  the  Conable  amendment. 

Thus  no  doubt  should  remain;  the  Con- 
able amendment  would  generate  very  sub- 
stantial savings  over  the  plan  embodied  in 
H.R.  4196.  That  is  just  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  led  the  Administration  to  give  its 
endorsement  to  the  Conable  amendment. 

We    deeply    appreciate    your    efforts    to 
devise  a  workable  and  fair  solution  to  the 
dairy  surplus  problem.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know . 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Enclosure. 


COMPARISON  OF  DAIRY  ALTERNATIVES 


fiaal  year— 


Tow 
1981   1985   1986   1987  19!«- 

87 


Net  Ca  Dudgel  willaifS 

Current  la*     

HR  «196    

Cxxiatde  ' - 

Omsumer  cost 

Current  law 

HR  4196    

ConatHe' 


1313  1423  1,656  1.88(1  6,372 

U03  1,880  1.308  711  5.102 

;:  im  1.253  707  470  4.066 

34  830  37  510  40.660  43.820    

36'640  37,510  38.520  40,410      

34  770  35.940  37.640  39.930  --.. 


'  Asutnes  use  o(  discretion  in  actwilantt  witti  me  golicir  rellecled  in 
Secretafy  BlocHs  Wte  of  Oct  28.  1983 • 


IN  DEPTZNSE  OF  GRENADA 
ACTION 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated yesterday,  I  plan  to  insert  a 
series  of  statements  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  try  and  counteract 
the  critics  of  our  Nations  successful 
action  m  Grenada  which  led  to  the 
rescue  of  some  700  American  medical 
student,s. 

One  of  the  more  persistent  criticisms 
relates  to  the  duration  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Grenada.  The  President  has 
consistently  maintained  that  our 
forces  would  remain  on  the  island  only 
for  a  short  time  m  order  to  accomplish 
their  mission-which  primarily  '*as 
the  safe  evacuation  of  all  American 
.'itudent.s. 

As  an  indication  of  the  veracity  of 
his  assertion,  this  m.orning's  Washing- 
ton Post  headline  reads,  'U.S.  To 
Withdraw  2.300  Troops  Prom  Grenada 
by  Pridav."  In  addition  to  this  positive 
news.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  informed  President 
Reagan  yesterday  that  all  hostilities 
have  ceased  in  Grenada  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  decision  to  withdraw 
almost  halt  of  our  forces  from  the 
island. 


i/^ivTc  r\i:   ui.maPWn 
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Cr»Hiibili(  >  III  military  actions  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  is  an  absolutely 
<^s,srnti;il  element  in  these  United 
S'u'i  s    riiere  was  certainly  apprehen- 

i.'i;  i.'n.i!;i:  many  in  this  Nation  over 
'■If  >!i '  .  I  'I:  'o  commit  troops  into 
tircriiulH  I  ttrre  was  also  great  sorrow 
m  this  Nation  over  the  18  military  per- 
sonnel killed  thus  far  in  Grenada. 
However,  because  the  mission  of  our 
military  in  Grenada  was  clearly 
spelled  out— and  more  importantly 
successful— that  factor  clearly  super- 
cedes the  concerns. 

The  President  this  morning  in  a 
news  conference  preferred  to  charac- 
terize the  military  actions  in  Grenada 
as  a  rescue  mission  as  compared  to  an 
invasion.  Whatever  the  characteriza- 
tion, I  as  one  American  am  pleased  to 
see  the  American  students  from  St. 
George's  Medical  College  safe  and 
sound  on  U.S.  soil  again  and  I  am  also 
pleased  over  the  news  that  2,300 
American  soldiers  are  leaving  Grenada 
this  week.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  job  well 
done.* 


DAY  OF  SORKOW  AND 
IRRECONCIIJ\BIl,ITY 

HON.  JOSEPH  p.  ADD.-\BBO 

^    NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN T.ATI VES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7.  1983.  Russia  will  mark 
the  66th  year  since  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seized  power.  In  that  time,  we 
have  seen  other  countries  fall  under 
the  domination  of  Soviet  rule,  or  feel 
the  threat  of  domination.  We  have  de- 
bated and  disagreed  time  and  again 
about  how  we.  who  enjoy  our  basic 
freedoms,  can  halt  the  loss  of  freedom 
abroad. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  celebrates,  we 
must  leave  behind  the  intensity  of 
debate  momentarily,  and  mourn  the 
loss  of  freedom.  This  is  a  day  of 
sorrow  and  irreconcilability.  We  must 
express  our  sorrow  over  injustices  and 
misdeeds  the  extent  of  which  we  can 
never  fully  know.  We  must  send  out  a 
message  that  the  loss  of  human  free- 
doms creates  a  way  of  life  ultimately 
irreconcilable  with  our  own. 

We  must  make  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  abhor  not  only  each  specific 
abuse  of  human  rights  and  each  in- 
stance of  unnecessary  suffering,  but 
also  the  climate  of  fear  that  governs 
the  life  of  each  citizen.  In  our  sorrow, 
we  join  with  fellow  Americans  who 
have  lived  under  Soviet  rule,  or  have 
loved  ones  living  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. They  have  experienced  that  pain 
of  the  Soviet  system  directly,  and  from 
them  we  learn  a  new.  fierce  devotion 
to  personal  freedom. 

On  this  day  of  mourning,  we  remem- 
ber the  mass  of  humanity  that  has 
suffered  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
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We  can  give  the  currtiit  uttini^  ul  thi 
Soviet  system  hope  through  our  own 
affirmation  of  a  society  in  which  fear 
has  no  place,  and  individual  freedom 
holds  the  highest  priority. 

I  include  the  following  news  release 
from  the  Congress  of  Russian-Ameri- 
cans, Inc.: 

Board  or  Directors, 
Congress  of  Russian-Americans,  Inc.. 

Long  Island  City.  N.Y..  October  1983. 
The  Day  of  Sorrow  and  Irreconcilability, 
1983 

As  we  approach  the  7th  day  of  November, 
the  day  when  the  Soviet  Union  annually 
celebrates  international  communism's  arro- 
gation  of  power  in  Russia,  we-Ru.ssian- 
Americans— appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  to  freedom  loving  citizens  of  this  coun- 
tr.v  to  deslRnate  this  day  as  the  Day  of 
Sorrow  and  Irreconcilability. 

Sadly,  albeit  fittingly,  among  all  the 
ethnic  groups  comprising  the  tapestry  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  only  the 
Russian-Americans  persist  in  annually 
asking  their  Government  and  their  fellow 
Americans  to  ob.serve  this  Inglorious  day. 
Russian-Americans  feel  It  Is  their  .sacred 
duty  to  mark  with  mouring  and  defiance  the 
day  international  communism  claimed  their 
former  countrymen  as  their  first  victim. 
Moreover.  Russians  living  under  Soviet  rule 
acutely  realize  that  with  every  new  nation 
sadled  with  the  yoke  of  communism  their 
burden  becomes  not  lighter,  but  Immeasur- 
ably greater.  Still,  their  determination  to 
live  free  blazes  as  never  before. 

On  this  infamous  day  we  express  our 
sorrow  for  all  the  victims  of  communist 
terror,  and  our  irreconcilability  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communist  doctrine. 
Last  year,  our  declaration  enumerated  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet  government 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries.  We  asked  all  concerned  to  share 
with  us  our  feelings  of  jorroic  and  irrecon- 
cilabilitv. 

This  year  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  No- 
vember 7.  1917  marked  not  only  the  begin 
ning  of  immeasurable  sufferings  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  al.so  the  beginning  of  the 
global  human  tragedy  which  today  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  Free  World. 

By  using  the  territories  of  the  former 
Ru.s.sian  empire  as  a  base  for  Its  attack  upon 
the  Free  World,  while  mercilessly  exploiting 
and  deceiving  Its  materially  and  spiritually 
Impoverished  citizens,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment created  a  mighty  military  state  capa- 
ble of  dictating  Its  will  to  the  Free  World. 
Utilizing  the  atomic  threat,  the  Sovlet.s 
gradually  take  over  key  strategic  positions 
In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  seems  that  today  there  Is  not  a  single 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  not 
been  victimized  by  communist  aggression. 
Today  we  must  count  among  the  commu- 
nists victim  peaceful  U.S.  citizens  who  per 
Ished  m  the  Korean  airliner  shot  down  at 
the  orders  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Therefore,  to  stem  the  tide  of  communist 
aggression,  we  ask  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and.  through  Its 
good  services,  all  other  Free  World  govern 
ments.  to  designate  November  the  7th.  the 
day  when  the  Soviets  will  be  displaying 
their  military  might,  as  the  Day  of  Mourn- 
ing for  all  Victims  of  Communist  Terror  and 
fly  all  flags  at  half-mast. 

We  also  ask  representatives  of  all  peoples 
enslaved    by    international    communism    to 


November  7.  19S3 

join  us  In  conducting  memorial  services  on 
this  day  and  pray  for  all  those  still  living 
under  the  yoke  of  fnmmunist  tyranny  • 


IN  SUP1'()H  I    0^    H  R 
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HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NrW  HAMl-HU'h 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  7.  19fi3 

•  Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R  17H1  I  Aaiit 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  nu  inberi 
of  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  their 
support  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  1761  reauthorizes  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  commonly  known  as 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act,  at  level  fund- 
ing of  $4,213  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  addition,  the  bill  addresses 
.several  current  ocean  dumping  prob- 
lems and  provides  strengthening 
amendments  to  the  act  In  summary, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  seek  to  guar- 
antee that,  to  the  extent  we  must 
dump,  we  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure 
we  have  selected  the  most  appropriate 
dumping  sites,  that  they  have  been 
sufficiently  studied  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent dumping  is  adequately  moni- 
tored. To  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
bill  changes  the  Administrator's  here- 
tofore discretionary  site  designation 
authority  to  perform  permanent  site 
designation  procedures  to  a  mandatory 
duty.  It  requires  the  Administrator  to 
establish  an  explicit  schedule  for  com- 
pleting site  designation  studies  and 
provides  interested  parties  with  the 
right  to  seek  a  writ  of  mandamus 
when  those  studies  are  not  completed, 
and  it  requires  the  Administrator  to 
develop  appropriate  monitoring  pro- 
grams. 

Additionally,  the  bill  changes  a  dis- 
cretionary permit  processing  fee  to  a 
mandatory  one.  It  seeks  to  clarify  our 
obligations  under  this  act  to  follov^  ihe 
provisions  of  the  London  Dumping 
Convention.  Finally,  it  provides  for  a 
program  of  quality  control  regarding 
submitted  information  and  data,  and 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  submit- 
ting false  statement-s  or  tampering 
with  monitoring  devices. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1972  as  a  result  of  concern 
over  the  effects  of  unregulated  ocean 
dumping.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  problems  that  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  original  act  still  exist 
today.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
seen  increasing  pressure  to  reverse 
long-standing  ocean  dumping  policy  in 
order  to  use  the  ocean  as  society's  gar- 
bage dump  and  sewer  system.  As  more 
pressure  is  applied  to  halt  harmful 
land  disposal  practices,  more  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  ocean. 


\-.  a  resource  that  is  commonly  ac 
(Tssible  by  individuals,  cities,  and  na 
tions    the  ocean   is  not   protected  by 
the  same  economic  and  political  forces 
that  protect  private  property.  Dump- 
ers are  not  forced  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  ocean.  Thus,  they  do  not  have  to 
pay   for  the  immediate  or   long-term 
damage  they  cause.  Unlike   land  dis- 
posal,   there    is    no    nearby    affected 
group  of  concerned  citizens  to  protest 
the  resulting   hazards  that   might   be 
created.  Ocean  dumping  is  economical- 
ly and  politically  expedient. 
"  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
voice  for  the  ocean  and  to  insure  that 
it  has  sufficient  protection,  so  that  our 
future      generations      will      enjoy      a 
healthy  and  unpolluted  ocean  environ- 
ment. T     ■     .    „ 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1761.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
strengthens  the  provisions  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  and  provides  the 
needed  added  protection  for  our  ocean. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


A  RIVER  OF  RED  INK 


HON.  JIM  B.ATES 

or  CALIKORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 
•  Mr    BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  awash   in  the  past   few  years  in 
the    rhetoric   of   the   budget    deficit- 
from  proponents  and  opponents  alike. 
We  have  filled  the  air  and  the  Con- 
gressional   RECORD    with    complaints, 
resolutions  and  proposed  .solutions,  yet 
we  have  lacked,  both  as  a  nation,  as  a 
legislative  body,  the  courage  and  com- 
mitment to  act.  .    »,  ..     . 
With  all  due  respect  to  this  Nation  s 
many  economists.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  many  facts  and  figures  that 
we  have  at  hand  concerning  our  Na- 
tion's finances  compound  the  problem 
rather  than  assist  us  in  finding  a  way 
out.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sheer  magnitude 
of    the    sums    involved.    The    official 
$195.4  billion  deficit  for  1983.  for  ex- 
ample,   is    a    number    far    from    any 
meaningful  human  scale.  Any  attempt 
to  simplify   it   by   referring   to   thou^ 
sands  of  miles  of  toothpicks  laid  end 
to  end  or  similar  device  merely  con- 
fuses the  issue  still  further.  If  there  is 
no  human  scale  by  which  to  measure 
the  yearly  deficit  then  how  do  we  il- 
lustrate the  $1.4  trillion  total  national 

debt?  ,         , 

If  the  size  of  the  problem  confuunds 
both  our  imaginations  and  our  ability 
to  deal  with  it.  then  the  conflicting 
recommendations  from  these  same 
.Tonomists  simply  add  a  complex  and 
frusi  rating  icmg  to  the  cake. 

The  most  rea-sonable  analysis  o! 
America?  financial  woes  is  in  the  evi- 
dent    and     quite     undeniable     effects 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

upon  the  people  of  this  country.  Do 
we    we   must   ask.   have  sufficient    re- 
sources   to    provide    for    the   common 
safety        basic      transportation,       the 
health  and  welfare  of  this  and  future 
generations  and  to  assure  reasonably 
equal  opportunity  to  our  people?  The 
answer  is.  of  course.  -No.-  Resources 
are  stretched  thinner,  and  the  choices 
we  in  Congress  and  those  on  the  State 
and  local  levels  are  faced  with  is  how 
to  spread  the  suffering  most  equitably. 
It   seems  unconscionable,  therefore, 
to  fritter  away  our  Nations  economic 
resources   on   interest    payments   that 
arc  merelv  a  constant  reminder  of  our 
past    wastefulness.    The    SI 04    billion 
annual  debt  service  takes  food   from 
the  mouths  of  Americas  poor,  endan- 
gers our  security  and  disrupts  on.r  soci- 
ety.  It   is   12  percent  of  our  Federal 
Government's     income     that     is     not 
wisely  spent. 

Our  national  debt  will  increase  by 
more  than  4  percent  of  our  Nation's 
gro.ss  national  product  per  year  in 
1984-the  largest  increase  since  World 
War  II.  It  will  have  happened  for  an 
unprecedented  3  years  in  a  row. 

Economists  have  pointed  out  that 
the  debt  can  be  viewed  in  a  positive 
sense,  'keeping  the  money  flowing 
into  a  healthy  national  economy.  Both 
intellectually  and  spiritually  we  reject 
this  argument.  In  no  manner  can  the 
mortgaging  of  our  heritage  be  view-ed 
in  a  positive  light.  We  have  all  heard  it 
a  thousand  times  before,  but  to  con- 
sistently outspend  our  income  is  to  set 
a  course  for  economic  disaster. 

There  are  times  when  Government 
borrowing  in  anticipation  of  reveniies 
is  indeed,  necessary  and  prudent.  Mu- 
nicipalities and  county  governments 
all  over  this  Nation  have  shown  the  di- 
rection of  this  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
fashion.  Those  same  bodies  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  spending  in 
excess  of  their  resources  was  damag- 
ing both  in  the  short  and  long  run. 
and  have  found  ways  to  reduce  spend- 
ing without  abdicating  the  essential 
role  of  government. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  very  suspi- 
cious of  those  who  suggest  somehow 
that  the  deficit  is  a  healthy  and  rou- 
tine consequence  of  good  government 
operations.  With  the  exception  of  bor- 
rowing in  short-term  anticipation  ol 
revenues  we  have  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever of  anv  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
Government.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
we  have  a  significant  body  of  evidence 
that  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  suf- 
fering as  a  result  of  our  lack  of  re- 
solve. 

A  DOWNWARD  SPIRAL 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  feature 

about  this  plunge  into  bankruptcy  is 
tlie  seemingly  inexorable  nature  of  it. 
n  reminds  me  of  the  businessman, 
who  upon  being  asked  how  he  went 
bankrupt  replied,  -well,  slowly  at  first, 
then  a  lot  more  quickly." 
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The  Library  of  Congress  has  esti- 
mated that  even  with  the  economic  re- 
covery in  progress,  -revenues  and  out- 
lays are  not  expected  to  approach  bal- 
ance 


for  5  or  6  years."  We  can 
'look  ahead  to  project  that  Tax  Code 
changes  will  lose  about  $90  billion  in 
1984  and  even  more  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  the  resolve, 
the  courage  to  begin  to  scale  back  the 
costs  of  our  Government.  Sadly,  we  do 
not  even  have  the  plans  to  do  so  if  we 
had  the  courage. 

We   are   not    ideologues   who   speak 
from    a    single    political    perspective 
without  regard  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  financing  government.  I  and  many 
of    us    in    this    Congress    have    spent 
much  of  our  careers  in  local  govern- 
ment bodies  where  the  balance  of  rev- 
enues and  outlays  was  a  day-to-day, 
and  down-to-earth  process.  If  govem- 
ments  wallet  was  empty,  then  services 
had  to  be  reduced.  I  do  not  propose  in- 
juring our  security  or  jeopardizing  our 
population.   Yet    it   has   been   demon- 
strated in  recent  years,  and  especially 
in  the  last  few  months  just  how  waste- 
ful our  Government  can  be.  If  we  were 
as  ruthless  in  rooting  out  overpricing, 
dishonesty,  and  wasteful  practices  as 
we   were   in   going    after   the   welfare 
■chiselers"  then  we  might  substantial- 
ly reduce  this  debt,  and  set  ourselves 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING 

I  think  that  we  must  view  the  debt 
crisis  in  terms  of  a  spiritual  commit- 
ment   Our  extravagant   habits  in  the 
past  vears  have  amply  demonstrated  a 
distressing  lack  of  that  commitment. 
Now     even    in    the    smallest    way,    we 
must  begin  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
serving    the    public    good,    while    not 
bankrupting  the  public  in  the  process. 
I  have  no  easy  solutions  about  how 
to   reduce   these   deficits.   I   can   only 
point  to  the  urgent  need  to  do  so.  We 
must    it  seems,  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  eradication  of  the  burden  on  next 
vears.  next  generations  resources.  "We 
must  begin  the  process  of  recovery  by 
a    commitment    to    eliminating    this 
debt.  The  tools  are  at  hand,  all  that  is 
wanting  is  the  courage  to  begin. 

We  can  begin  by  critically  reviewing 
those  programs  and  expenditures  that 
do  not  directly  benefit  our  population. 
How  can  increasing  our  contribution 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
bv  $8.8  billion,  for  example,  benefit 
anv  but  the  major  international 
banks'*  We  should  conscientiously 
reject  the  ■automatic"  increases  to  the 
debt  Merelv  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  not  -the  next  best  thing  to 
money  in  the  bank.  " 

Fmally  we  must  begin  the  difficult 
and  painful  process  of  weeding  out  the 
extravagant  and  unnecessary  within 
our  governmental  operations.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  deliberations  often 
have  names  with  families  to  support 
and    more  often  than  not,  wide  con- 
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stituencies  to  which  they  can  appeal 
for  support  at  budget  time.  But  there 
must  be  no  sacred  cows,  whether  we 
are  coiisiderinR  cost-of-living  increases, 
marketing  orders,  or  defense  con- 
tracts. The  fact  is  that  if  defense  and 
entitlements  were  protected  from  cuts, 
then  every  other  Federal  program,  in- 
cluding education.  Federal  courts, 
health,  environment,  welfare,  and 
anti-crime  programs  would  have  to  be 
cut  by  more  than  75  percent. 

The  $1.4  trillion  national  debt  does 
not  allow  us  the  luxury  of  further  pro- 
crastination • 


THE  NEW  H.R    100 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Chairman  John  Din- 
GELL.  Representative  Barbara  Mikul- 
SKi.  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  and  I  have  worked 
hard  on  drawing  up  an  equitable  com- 
promise on  H.R.  100.  the  Nondiscrim- 
ination in  Insurance  Act.  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  on  October  27.  I  was  pleased 
to  announce  that  an  agreement  had  fi- 
nally been  reached  with  the  women's, 
civil  rights,  and  labor  organizations 
supporting  this  legislation. 

As  you  know.  H.R.  100  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  all  types  of  in- 
surance and  annuities.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  duscrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex.  religion,  or  national 
origin.  The  new  compromise  maintains 
this  fundamental  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination, but  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  the  costs  associated  with 
the  original  H.R.  100. 

The  compromise  does  not  contain 
the  retroactivity  and  topping  up  provi- 
sions included  in  the  original  proposal. 
These  two  provisions  of  the  original 
H.R.  100  were  cited  by  the  insurance 
industry  and  others  as  causing  an 
enormous  financial  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry or  State  and  local  governments. 
As  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  begins  its  consideration  of 
the  new  H.R.  100.  I  would  like  to  share 
With  my  colleagues  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  in  support  of  this  com- 
promise. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2.  1983] 

Insure  Against  Sex  Discrimination 
A  bill  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
surance and  annuities  faces  a  tough  test  this 
week  in  the  House,  where  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  working  hard  to  bury  it.  The  in- 
dustry's objections  are  understandable,  for 
this  is  an  issue  on  which  people  of  good  will 
disagree.  On  balance,  though,  there's  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  compromi.se  now  before 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  proposal  would  require  companies 
that  sell  insurance  and  annuity  policies  to 
treat  men  and  women  equally.  Wiiy  would 
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anyone  oppose  it?  There  are  two  main  ob 
jcctions.  both  arising  from  non-sexist  issues. 
The  first  concerns  longevity.  Women  typi- 
cally outlive  men.  Accordingly,  insurance 
companies  charge  them  lower  premiums  for 
life  insurance-and  higher  premiumii  for  an 
nuities.  Thus  a  law  requiring  unisex  premi 
ums.  according  to  insurers,  would  inject  dis- 
crimination into  a  system  that's  now  un- 
biased. 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
though  such  categorization  may  be  seen  as 
economically  neutral,  it  is  not  socially  neu- 
tral. It  is  illegal  to  charge  higher  life  insur- 
ance premiums  to  black  people  (who  on  av- 
erage die  younger),  because  we  have  decided 
that  economic  distinctions  by  race  are  so- 
cially wrong.  So.  too.  are  there  good  social 
reasons  for  eliminating  economic  distinc- 
tions by  gender,  wherever  practical. 

Is  it  practical''  The  insurance  industry 
argues,  with  good  reason,  that  insurers 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  equalize  benefits  ret 
roactively.  out  of  their  own  reserves.  But 
the  compromi.se  worked  out  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  staff  would  only  require 
equality  of  premiums  and  benefits  for  the 
future. 

The  second  objection  to  equal  treatment 
relates  to  auto  insurance  Women  have  far 
fewer  accidents  than  men.  .so  they  now  typi- 
cally pay  much  lower  insurance  rates.  If 
rates  were  now  equalized,  women  would  end 
up  having  to  pay  much  more.  Insurers 
would  also  have  powerful  incentives  to  seek 
out  female  customers  and  reject  males. 

This  problem  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Women  have  fewer  accidents  than  men 
mainly  because  they  drive  less.  By  basing 
rates  more  on  miles  driven,  insurers  will  be 
able  to  balance  their  books  without  drastic 
changes  in  premiums. 

By  eliminating  unnecessary  legal  distinc- 
tions between  the  sexes.  Government  can 
make  it  easier  for  women  to  assert  their 
rights  as  equals  in  the  economy.  The  anti- 
discrimination law  for  insurance  is  a  modest 
step  in  the  right  direction.* 


Xorcmtx'r  7.  I.9S.? 

try.  Hi-  did  hi^  job  and  in-  i.s  h  rredit  to 
his  country,  his  fanuls.  and  the  Ma- 
rines. 

Capt.  Ml-  h;u  1  Kit/,  (,f  F;iycn<-vill.-, 
N.C.,  forrntrl'v  o!  Fi-tcr.sburg.  Va  .  wa.s 
killed  at  rh>  a^'>'  n!  28  in  action  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Grenada  In  the 
words  of  his  father,  retired  Col. 
Robert  Ritz.  ■It's  a  terrible  sacrifice, 
but  it's  a  lot  better  .sacrifice  ao  have) 
eight  dead  now  than  \v.u  or  three 
thousand  later  on,' 

And  .so,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
honor  these  two  courageous  military 
men,  God  bless  Captain  Ritz  and 
Lance  Corporal  Gibbs.  their  families 
and  all  the  other  men  whose  lives  were 
lost  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada  • 
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•THEY  DIED  SERVING  THEIR 

rOtTNTRV 

HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

'    i    :  1H..1M  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
bombing  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  the 
American  rescue  mission  on  Grenada, 
the  Fourth  District  of  Virginia  lost 
two  men. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl,  Warner  (Champ) 
Gibbs,  20  years  of  age,  was  1  of  over 
200  killed  in  the  bombing  of  the 
Marine  headquarters  in  Lebanon. 

Army  Capt.  Michael  Ritz  was  one  of 
the  18  casualties  on  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  these  two 
brave  men.  who  died  so  gallantly  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  others.  I  would  like 
to  say  they  did  not  die  in  vain.  They 
died  in  the  most  honorable  way  a  man 
can  die— serving  their  country. 

These  men  were  on  separate  mis- 
sions of  peace.  Lance  Corporal  Gibbs. 
of  Portsmouth.  Va..  served  in  Lebanon 
to  relieve  some  of  the  pressures  upon 
warring  factions  in  the  stricken  coun- 


TRIBUTE    TO    LT.    GEN.    NATHAN 
IFI    RGRS  THOMP.SON    ,TR 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OK  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Lt. 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Ross  Thompson,  Jr.. 
became  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  on  September  1,  1983.  he 
became  part  of  the  unique  history  of 
the  inspector  general  system  which 
has  been  carrying  on  its  mission  suc- 
cessfully for  over  two  centuries.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
General  Thompson  continued  success 
in  his  military  career.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  individuals  of  his  caliber 
and  professionalism  serving  our  coun- 
try in  the  military. 

I  now  submit  for  the  record  some  bi- 
ographical information  on  Lieutenant 
General  Thompson  as  well  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  inspector 
general  system  of  the  U.S.  Army; 
Lt.  Gen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  General  Nathaniel  Ross 
Thompson,  Jr.,  was  born  on  September  5, 
1927  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  In  1945. 
upon  graduating  from  high  school,  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  completed 
airborne  training  and  served  with  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.  After  his  discharge  in 
1947.  he  returned  to  his  native  Philadelphia 
where  he  attended  Temple  University  and 
graduated  in  1951  with  a  degree  in  account- 
ing and  an  ROTC  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant. 

Recalled  to  active  duty,  he  attended  the 
Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 
LTG  Thompsons  early  assignments  were 
primarily  in  the  transportation  field,  which 
included  platoon  leader  and.  later.  Com- 
mander of  the  51&t  Transportation  Compa 
ny  (Truck)  in  Europe;  Commander,  461st 
Transportation  Company,  Port  Story,  Vir- 
ginia; and  several  other  company-size  units. 

LTG  Thomp.son  continued  his  civilian 
education  and  received  a  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degree,  specializing  in  comp- 
trollership,  from  Syracuse  University  in 
1958.  In  his  subsequent  assignments  he 
served  as  comptroller,  commanded  several 
transportation  unit.s,  and  attended  the 
Transportation  Officer  Course  and  the  U.S. 
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Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan.sa.'^ 

After  serving  in  Kurta  a.^  Flans  and  Move- 
ment.'^  .Adviscir.  Headquarters.  U.S.  Army 
Advi.sorv  CSroup.  he  w.a-'^  a.s.siKned  to  Wa-'^h 
in>;ton.  DC,  a.-.  Chi.f,  Special  Funds  and 
Workin*;  Capita!  Fund.s  Braneh.  Office  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Budget.  He 
then  served  in  Vietnam  a.s  the  Commander 
of  the  nth  Tran.sportation  Battalion  and 
the  Director  of  Transportation,  U.S.  Army 
Support  Command.  Da  Nang  Returning  to 
Washington,  DC.  he  w.a.<i  a-ssitnied  to  the 
Office  of  the  Special  As-sL^lant  for  Strategic 
Mobility.  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Directorate  for  Logistics.  J4  and  later  grad 
uated  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  Fort  MrNair 

In  a  series  of  assignments  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia,  LTG  Thompson  served  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  School;  Commander,  7th 
Transportation  Group;  and,  again  at  the 
Transportation  School,  as  the  Assistant 
Commandant.  His  next  assignments  were  at 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base  as  the  Director  of 
Logistics,  J4,  U.S.  Readiness  Command  and 
again  in  Washington,  DC.  as  Director  of 
Transportation.  Energy  and  Troop  Support. 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Lo- 
gistics, Department  of  the  Army. 

LTG  Thompson  assumed  command  in 
July  1979  of  the  21st  Support  Command. 
U.S.  Armv,  Europe,  where  he  served  until 
becoming  The  Inspector  General  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  1  September 
1983. 

LTG  Thompson  and  his  wife.  Dolores, 
have  five  children:  Captain  Nathaniel  R. 
Thompson,  III,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Liesfeld.  Mrs. 
Barbara  Burns,  Mr.  James  Thompson,  and 
Mr,  Patrick  Thompson. 


The  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S.  Armv 
The  Inspector  General  System  of  the  U.S. 
Armv  began  at  the  suggestion  of  George 
Washington  with  a  Resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1777.  Washington  felt 
the  need  for  a  principal  assistant  to  aid  him 
in  the  training,  discipline  and  development 
of  his  growing  Army.  Although  Major  Gen- 
eral Frederick  von  Steuben  was  preceded  by 
three  earlier  inspectors,  he  is  credited  with 
establishing  the  high  standards  of  integrity, 
knowledge  and  loyalty  to  conscience  which 
have  characterized  the  system  ever  since. 
The  office  of  Inspector  General  was  revived 
in  everv  earlv  crisis,  finally  being  made  per- 
manent in  1821  at  the  reque.st  of  Secretary 
of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun.  Eventually  the 
Inspectorate  became  a  staff  department 
with  full-time  members  until  1901  when  of- 
ficers from  all  branches  began  to  be  detailed 
to  it  for  specified  periods  of  duty.  Regard- 
less of  its  composition,  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al System  has  faithfully  performed  its  role 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  commander  at 
every  level. 

Beginning  with  Baron  von  Steuben,  in- 
spectors have  divided  their  time  between 
matters  of  training,  efficiency  and  conduct 
as  required  by  their  commanders.  The  scope 
of  their  inquiries  lias  ranged  from  unit  mis- 
sion capabilities  and  funds  expenditures  to 
the  welfare  and  morals  of  unit  members. 
Additionally,  inspectors  have  served  as 
channels  for  subordinates'  inquiries  and 
issues  of  concern  which  needed  command 
attention.  Commanders  as  different  as  An- 
thony Wayne  and  William  Sherman  have 
called  the  inspectors  their  alter  ego.  '  The 
recognized  need  for  an  Inspector  General 
System  was  based  on  the  belief  that  in  addi 
tion  to  all  the  inspections  made  by  persons 
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by  reason  of  duty  or  command,  there  was 
needed  also  inspection  from  an  office  with- 
out affiliation  or  responsibilitN  for  the  com- 
mand inspected.  The  System  members  had 
to  be  knowledgeable  in  militar>  matters, 
their  reports  being  confidential  to  allow  the 
unit  commander  to  control  situations  m  his 
own  unit  as  they  developed. 

The  present  mission  of  inspectors  general 
IS  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  matters 
affecting  mussion  performance  and  the  state 
of  discipline,  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
organization  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Im- 
plicit in  every  function  is  the  duty  to  train 
the  Army  and  its  members  to  better  meet 
their  requirements  and  perform  their 
duties. 

Inspectors  perform  general  inspections 
that  are  systemic  and  rompliance  oriented 
from  the  lowest  echelon  up  through  the  ver- 
tical echelons  of  commands  m  include  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Staff  and  the  Sec- 
retariat Inspections  are  also  horizontally 
oriented  to  include  combat,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  organizations. 
The  functions  of  the  Departm.ent  of  the 
Army  Inspector  General  include  general  in- 
spections, training  management  inspections, 
and  nuclear  standardization  inspections. 
Army  inspectors  general  also  are  the  om- 
budsmen of  the  Army  and  handle  requests 
for  assistance  or  compliance  from  anyone  of 
any  grade  or  station  within  or  without  the 
Army. 

The  Army  Inspector  General  System  in- 
vestigates allegations  of  the  violation  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  such  as  the  abuse  of  com- 
mand prerogatives  or  mismanagement  of 
the  like  It  does  not  handle  criminal  allega- 
tions. The  Army  Inspector  General  System 
is  responsible  for  all  inspection  and  audit 
follow-up  within  the  Army  be  it  the  Army 
Audit  Agency,  the  Defense  Audit  Service  or 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  allegation  is  often  made  that  because 
inspectors  general  wear  the  uniform  and 
work  for  commanders  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent. Few  in  any  endeavor  are  organiza- 
tionally independent  However,  the  allega- 
tion IS  moot.  The  real  issue  is  integrity.  All 
those  who  serve  as  inspectors  general  lake 
an  oath  upon  appointment,  to  include  The 
Inspector  General,  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  the  Inspector  General  System.  There  is 
no  such  requirement  for  auditors  and  inves- 
tigators. In  the  words  of  a  former  Inspector 
General.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  duty  of 
inspectors  general  is  to  'touch  most  firmly 
the  points  the  generals  most  need  to  know.' 
The  svstem  has  been  meeting  this  require- 
ment successfully  for  over  two  centuries. • 


THE  DAY  OF  SORROW  AND 
IRRECONCILABILITY.  1983 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 


cf    PtNNSYlA  .^M'l 

IN  thf;  house  of  representatives 
Moyidai'.  .\ore7nbcr  7.  1983 
m  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  Russian- 
Americans,  Inc.,  entitled  'The  Day  of 
Sorrow  and  Irreconcilability,  1983."  I 
have  found  this  narrative  very  enlight- 
ening and  I  trust  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  feel  the  same  way  The 
.statement  follows: 

As  we  approach  the  7th  day  of  November. 
the   day   when   the   Soviet   Union   annually 
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celebrates  international  communism  s  arro- 
gation  of  power  in  Russia,  we— Russian- 
Americans -appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  to  freedom  living  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  designate  this  day  as  the  Da\  of 
Sorrow  and  Irreconcilability. 

Sadly,  albeit  fittingly,  among  all  the 
ethnic  groups  comprising  the  tapestry  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  only  the 
Russian-American.';  persist  in  annually 
asking  their  Government  and  their  fellow- 
Americans  to  observe  this  inglorious  day. 
Russian-Americans  feel  it  is  their  sacred 
duty  to  mark  with  mourning  and  defiance 
the  day  international  communism  claimed 
their  former  countrymen  as  their  first 
victim.  Moreover.  Russians  living  under 
Soviet  rule  acutely  realize  that  with  every 
new  nation  .saddled  with  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism their  burden  becomes  not  lighter, 
but  immeasurably  greater.  Still,  their  deter- 
mination to  live  free  blazes  as  never  before 
On  this  infamous  day  we  express  our 
sorrow  for  all  the  victims  of  communist 
terror,  and  our  irreconcilability  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communist  doctrine. 
Last  year,  our  declaration  enumerated  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet  government 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  it.s  satellite 
countries.  We  asked  all  concerned  to  share 
with  us  our  feelings  of  sorrow  and  irrecon- 
cilability. 

This  year  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  No- 
vember 7.  1917  marked  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  immeasurable  sufferings  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  other  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  the  beginning  of  a 
global  human  tragedy  which  today  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  Free  World. 

By  using  the  territories  of  the  former 
Russian  empire  as  a  base  for  its  attack  upon 
the  Free  World,  while  mercilessly  exploiting 
and  deceiving  its  materially  and  spiritually 
improverished  citizens,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment created  a  mighty  military  state  capa- 
ble of  dictating  its  will  to  the  Free  World. 
Utilizing  the  atomic  threat,  the  Soviets 
gradually  take  over  key  strategic  positions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  seems  that  today  there  is  not  a  single 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  not 
been  victimized  by  communist  aggression. 
Todav  we  must  count  among  the  communist 
victims  peaceful  U.S.  citizens  who  perished 
in  the  Korean  airliner  shot  down  at  the 
orders  of  the  Soviet  government 

Therefore,  to  stem  the  tide  of  communist 
aggression,  we  ask  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and,  through  its 
good  sen.ices,  all  other  Free  World  govern- 
ments, to  designate  November  the  7th.  the 
day  when  the  Soviets  will  be  displaying 
their  military  might,  as  the  Day  of  Mourn- 
ing for  All  Victims  of  Communist  Terror 
and  fly  all  flags  at  half-mast. 

We  also  ask  representatives  of  all  peoples 
enslaved  by  international  communism  to 
join  us  in  (:onducting  memorial  services  on 
this  day  and  pray  for  all  those  still  living 
under  the  yoke  of  communist  tyranny.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to    notify    the    Office    of    the    Senate 
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Dili.  I  )it;c.st— designated  by  the  Rules 
(  iirnmi!  tr.  of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpiiM  ,i!  r(i(  m.ftings.  when  sched- 
il- (1  :unt  ;ii!\  I  ;ui<fll.it ions  or  changes 
HI  (hi-  riitfl  iiik'.s  iu-.  t  hey  occur. 

A.s  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 8.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  9 
9:00  am 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
David  A.  Zegeer.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health. 

SR-485 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  197,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year   1984  to  provide 
for  a  study  on  the  adequacy  of  certain 
airline  industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  air  quality  aboard 
aircraft. 

SR-253 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review   Federal 
and    State    efforts    to    impose    higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan    M.    Phillips,    of    Iowa,    to    be 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading      Commission,      and      Daniel 
Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  pending  nominations. 

SR  328A 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles    C.    Cox.    of    Texas,    to    be    a 
member    of    the    Securities    and    Ex- 
change Commission. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

years   1984  and   1985   for  the  Nuclear 

Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Re.solution 

74.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

concerning  the  future  of  the  people  on 

Taiwan. 

SD-419 


r\  1  1  \M()\s  Ol    Kl  \l.\KKs 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  a  proposal 
to  request  congressional  approval   for 
the  Carter  Library  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

SD-342 

Governmental  Affairs 

Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1662.  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  S.  1664.  to  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  as  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  Au- 
thority, and  S.  1665.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
to  act  as  General  Couasel  during  any 
vacancy  in  such  office. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  capital  of- 
fenses by  Federal  prisoners. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1196.  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  with  respect  to  certain  claims  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe.  H.R.  2898.  to 
declare  all  Federal  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  specified  lands  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  Slates  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of 
Utah,  and  to  declare  such  lands  are 
part  of  the  tribes  reservation.  S.  1224. 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain undistributed  judgment  funds 
awarded  the  Creek  Nation,  and  S. 
1694.  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
hold  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Paiute  Tribe. 

S  224.  Capitol 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
on  society  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  American  women  entering 
the  work  force  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. 

340  Cannon  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings  on   pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  agricultural  and  en- 
vironmental policies. 

SR  485 

NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  orga- 
nization, structure,  and  decisionmak- 
ing procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  Department 
of  Defense's  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  system. 

SR  222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  L.  Emery,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  Mari  Maseng.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 


A'., 


(  ffn 


he 


1983 


Sovember  ?.  1983 


•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  L.  Mills,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  Jo.seph  A. 
Cannon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administra- 
tive Assistant  of  Air  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  safety  and  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Leba- 
non, including  Senate  Re.solution  248. 
Senate  Resolution  253.  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  187.  and  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 190. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  number  of  Federal  holi- 
days. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

11:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the   strategic    petroleum    reserve   and 
the  Department  of  Energy's  base-line 
assessment  of  the  SPR  program. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  whistle 
blowers  in  administrative  proceedings. 

SD-226 
11:30  am 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station. 

SR-253 
Energy' and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.   1566.  proposed 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act. 

SD  342 
Small  Business 

Government    Regulation    and    Paperwork 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Paperwork    Re- 
duction Act  of  1980  (PL.  96-511). 

SR-428A 


Select  on  Indiar.  .-Xifair.s 
To  hold  oversiKlit  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  certain  coal  land  exchanges 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  western  land  grant  railroads. 
the  Burlinpton  Northern  &  Union  Pa 
cific.    on    the    value    of    Indian-owned 

^°*'-  ,m,  n:*H 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  Soviet 

^^"^"""'"  SR-328A 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act   (PL.  95- 

^^'  SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Civil    Service.    Post    Office,    and    General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   redefine  old   age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act.  ^^^^^ 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands   and   Reserved   Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  acquisition  and  termi- 
nation of  grazing  permits  or  licenses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  (43  use  315  et  seq.)  at  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico^ 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
regulations   of    the    Lobbying    Act    of 

'^'^-  SD-342 


NOVEMBER  16 

8:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  the  adequacy  of  VA  standards 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  funeral 
and  burial  services  provided  for  veter- 
ans whose  remains  are  unclaimed  at 
VA  medical  centers. 

344  Cannon  Building 


9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  pay- 
ment procedures  of  the  social  security 

^^^'^'"-  SD-562 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives  to   promote   the   health   and 
well-being  of  the  American  family. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 

AgricuUun  .  NutriDoii,  ai'.ci  Fnri-str,\ 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Foresly  and 
Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1610.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Wisconsin  as  wil- 
derness. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    future    of 
United  Stales  and  Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 

1946. 

SD-342 

10:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  women  in  the  work  force. 

SR-428A 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural    Production,   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SR-328A 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas  through 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  transporta- 
tion system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-207,  Capitol 

NOVFMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1300,  to  insure 
that  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems will  be  able  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide high  quality,  affordable  electric 
and  telephone  service  to  consumers  in 
rural  America.  ^^^^^^ 

Finance 

Energy    and   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
committee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 

miltee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1768,  to 
provide  energy  lax  credits  for  certain 
equipment  used  aboard  or  installed  on 
fishing  vessels;  to  be  followed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  holding  hearings  on  mis- 
cellaneous tax  bills,  including  S.  1332, 
S   146  S   1809.  S,  IS,"?",  and  S.  1758. 

SD-215 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  section  504  ol  ine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  relating  to 
institutional  care  and  services  for  re- 
tarded citizens.  ^^_^^^^ 
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9  45  a/n 
l.,;ibor  and  Hurr.ar.  Resources 
Educatioi..  Arti,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee- 
To  hold  oversight  hearing.'^  on  Federal 

arts  policy. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean    Air   Act    iPublic 

Law  95-95). 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  orgsuiized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant    workers'    union 

(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  885,  to  provide 
for  settlement  of  unresolved  claims  re- 
lating to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands 
on  the  White  Earth   Indian  Reserva 

tion.  Minn. 

SD-i24 

2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
National   Family   Week   and   National 
Adoption  Week.  November  20-26.  1983. 

SD-628 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 

Americans  Act.  

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Toxic    Substances 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  94-469). 

SD-406 


NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business.  on-4io 


DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to   review   long-term 
care    policy    provisions    of    the    Older 
Americans  Act.  ^^_^^^ 


UMI 


;{i;}L'o 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and 
To  hold 
of  the 


DECEMBER  7 

Human  Resources 

oversiRht  hearings  on  the  status 

job  corps  program. 

SD  430 


I  X  I  J  \sl()\s  ()l    KIM  ARKS 

DECEMBER  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   hearings   on   pending   nomina- 
tions;   to   be    followed    by   a   business 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD  430 


Xoi  i-nihi'r  ,\   /.V,S.;' 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD  430 


Xoieniher  S,  198S 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November  7,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  wa.s  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  will  bt  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Harold  H  l':iti.M,n  niini.Mrr 
of  the  Eau  Ciain-  I'n  ,^byteri:iii 
Church,  Columbia,  S.C  11'  i>  spon- 
sored by  the  President  pru  tempore. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Harold  H  Paiteson, 
minister,  Eau  Claire  Presbyterian 
Church.  Columbia.  S.C.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  as  we  pause  before 
Thee  at  the  beginning  of  this  work 
session,  grant  that  we  may  be  aware  of 
Your  Presence  here  and  of  Your  Lord- 
ship over  our  lives  and  over  our 
Nation:  that  You  will  give  to  them 
knowledge  and  understanding,  wisdom 
and  di-scretion.  As  they  debate,  deliber- 
ate and  come  to  decisions,  rule  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  and  overrule  in  their 
actions  that  Your  holy  will  may  be 
done.  Let  justice  run  down  a.s  mighty 
waters  and  the  benediction  nt  Your 
peace  cover  us  as  the  heavens. 

Gracious  Father.  I  ask  Your  special 
ble.ssing  upon  this  Nation  today.  As 
this  people  select  at  the  polls  those 
who  will  have  authority  over  them  in 
the  several  local  offices  of  govern- 
ment, may  Your  Providence  t;uid(  that 
those  who  are  elected  may  Im  pt  t>o;.,- 
of  integrity  and  principle  who  will  lead 
this  Nation  according  to  Your  holy 
will  and  all  Your  wise  laws. 

Mav  the  King  of  Peace,  even  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rule  in  every  heart 
and  receive  all  glory,  praise  and  honor, 
in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


ridors  and  especially  the  cloakrooms, 
it  is  clear  that  had  the  Senate  been  in 
se.ssion,  there  would  have  been  great 
injury  to  a  number  of  Senators  and 
perhaps  a  loss  of  life  of  Senators  and 
.staff- 

Mr  President,  it  is  strange,  indeed, 
iliai  yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  conferred  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  who  indicated 
to  me  that  he  had  talked  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader:  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  RuWs  and  Administration.  Senator 
Mathias;  and  to  the  ranking  m.inorily 
member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Ford. 

Senator  Byhd  and  I  had  agreed— if 
he  will  permit  me  to  say  so— that 
during  our  respective  caucuses  today, 
we  would  announce  new  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  access  to  the  second  floor 
corridors  around  the  Senate  Chamber, 
on  the  recommendation  of  security  ex- 
perts, our  own  and  those  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  last 
evening  will  not  deter  us  from  trans- 
acting the  Nation's  business  according 
to  our  responsibility.  We  will  proceed 
now,  without  further  fanfare,  to  trans- 
act tliai  business  while  we  go  about 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  this  wing  and 
getting  on  with  the  requirements  that 
the  country  expects  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. I  yield  it  to  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 


H^  (■(  >OMri'  )N   '>!■    THE 
M.-\.!<  )I^.  11  ^'    I.f;.-M)V  H 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
majorit\  leader  i.--  recognized. 
Mr    iV.AKIH    I  '!i:i!ik  th'-  Chair 


The 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

MINORITY  LEADER 
The      PRESIDENT      pro      tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  recognized. 


NOMLNAIK'N   < 'E  l-MZ.-^BKTli  V. 

li.-\I,i.ANAN 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
judgeship  nomination,  and  a  messen- 
ger is  waiting  at  the  door 

The  nominee  is  a  lady  from  West 
Virginia.  She  is  Elizabeth  Hallanan  I 
am  eager  for  us  to  process  her  nomina- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

I  see  that  the  distinguishea  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  is  here.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
By  the  way,  this  lady  is  a  daughter 
ol  the  former  late  Republican  Nation- 
al Committeeman,  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  a  lot  of  good  Republican 
supporters  in  West  Virginia.  That  was 
demonstrated  again  last  year. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elizabeth  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  confirm  her  nomination  before 
the  Senate  adjourns  sine  die. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 
Mr,  BYRD   I  yield 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr,  President,  it  will 
be  with  special  plea,sure  that  we  admit 
the  messenger  from  the  President  in 
just  a  moment. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senator  does 
indeed  enjoy  extensive  support  from 
both  parties  in  his  home  State,  as  do  I 
in  my  State,  and  1  have  always  been 
proud  01  tiiat  and  grateful  for  it. 

rha.-  lady's  father  not  only  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  in  West  Virgin- 
ia but  also  was  a  friend  of  my  father's. 
They  served  together  on  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

Mr  Pn.-.dt-ni  I  tr.ank  the  Senator 
for  Molding,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  the  messenger,  if  the  Senator 
from  We.-st  Virginia  is  prepared  to  do 
.so. 


H(  )MHL\'C.  nl  IHI-:  CAPITOL 
M-  BAK1-;P.  Mr  Pri-sid(nt,  thf 
Striate  eoiui-r-.fd  llr,'-  moriunt;  at  9 
o'clock  and  will  transao!  its  busine.ss 
todav  accordmt:  to  the  previously  an- 
nounced schedule,  notwithstanding 
!h'  art  o!  violence  committed  against 
th.e   Capitol,    II.   tlie   Senate   wmg.    la--t 

e\enin^; 

It  1,-.  fdrtiinate,  indeed,  that  tne 
Senate  w  ;-us  not  in  session  late.  ;u^  ii 
haci  been  announced  it  would  be;  for, 
■,d'i-T  ]iit>K\n^  at  the  ciarnaye  to  the  cor 


THE  CAPITOL-THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUILDING 

Mr,  BYRD,  Mr,  President.  I  .torn  m 
'tie  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  told  some  members  of  my  .staff  yes- 
terday that  something  like  this  was 
going  to  happen,  I  just  hoped  that  we 
would  not  be  here  when  it  did  happen. 
I  am  glad  no  one  was  injured 

This  IS  the  people's  building,  not 
niiiK  ,  But  1  think  that  with  all  the  ex- 
periences we  have  undergone  in  recent 
weeks  and  days,  and  the  things  that 
liave  happened  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
It  should  come  a.s  no  surprise  that  thus 
wanton  act  lui.'-  occurred 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
;!;t  Senati  b\  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSACiES 
REFERRED 
As  in  executive  .session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  me.ssages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 


•   I  ill 


hulli-t      sMiibol    idtniilie-   M.ucnicnts   or   mserlions   v.  1 


,  h   .ire   not    spckfii   h\    ihi-    Mtmbir    or, 


;ht   floor. 


UMI 
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Mr  HAKflK  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining after  the  execution  of  the 
standing  orders  in  favor  of  the  two 
leaders  be  devoted  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each  and  to  extend  no 
longer  than  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  and  he  may  yield  any  unused 
time  back  to  the  majority  leader  or 
any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  leader. 


UMI 


GKOWINC;  Pl'BLIC  REACTION  TO 
RECENT  FINDINGS  OF  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  I  stood  out- 
side Camp  Randall  football  stadium  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  shaking  hands  with 
football  fans  flocking  by  the  thou- 
sands to  see  a  football  game  between 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  teams.  It  was  the 
kind  of  early  November  football  day 
we  dream  about— clear,  bright,  sunny 
skies  with  a  soft  southerly  breeze  and 
a  comfortable  55'  temperature.  Few.  if 
any.  human  groups  radiate  the  happi- 
ness of  a  football  crowd  on  a  beautiful 
day.  The  old  bromide  about  "what  a 
great  day  it  is  to  be  alive"  takes  on 
special  meaning. 

I  describe  this  background,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  was  startled  by 
the  number  of  football  fans  who.  on 
that  day,  brought  up  the  revelations 
that  scientists  had  disclosed  during 
the  previous  week  about  the  devastat- 
ing environmental  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  scientists  reported  last 
week  that  a  nuclear  war  involving  the 
superpowers  would  shut  off  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  sunlight  out  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  weeks. 
Temperatures  would  drop  to  13  below 
zero.  Fahrenheit.  Both  farm  crops  and 
farm  animals  would  die.  For  years,  we 
have  known  that  a  superpower  nuclear 
war  would  kill  outright  millions  of 
Americans  and  that  many  others 
would  die  agonizing  deaths,  with  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  among  the  first  cas 
ualties.  But  this  new  revelation  pre- 
dicted   that    most    of    the    survivors 


would  die  ot  slarvaiiiiii  iind  rnanj 
would  literally  (rcezv  t"  d^  :iih  I.s  thi.s 
an  exaggeration?  Of  course,  13  degrees 
below  zero  is  common  in  Wisconsin— 
we  are  used  to  it.  But  our  electric  utili- 
ties would  be  among  the  first  casual- 
ties. And  13  degrees  below  zero,  when 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  house  and  liter- 
ally no  place  to  go  to  escape  the  cold, 
would  be  entirely  different.  Think  of 
the  situation:  There  is  no  food;  street 
lights  and  house  lights  are  out,  dead 
with  the  extinction  of  utilities,  and 
there  is  no  sunlight  even  at  noon. 

That  vision  of  bitter  cold  and  dark- 
ness day  and  night  with  death  and 
dying  everywhere  haunted  a  number 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  football  fans  on 
that  supremely  beautiful  November 
day  in  Madison.  But  what  brought  on 
the  nuclear  winter  comments  at  a 
football  game?  Was  it  the  stark  con- 
trast? After  all.  the  bright,  clear  sunny 
day— the  happy,  lively  crowd— the 
feeling  that  this  life  is  so  good  con- 
fronted the  nightmare  that  haunts 
more  and  more  of  us  of  nuclear  death. 
Most  of  us,  as  human  beings,  are  pre- 
pared to  die.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  see  our  children  and  grandchildren 
perish  in  agony  in  their  childhood. 
And  many  of  us  have  developed  an  af 
fection  for  the  beautiful  Earth  that 
has  given  us  such  a  good  and  happy 
life. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday,  I 
went  to  Milwaukee  County  Stadium  to 
meet  the  crowd  surging  in  to  see  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  play  the  Cleveland 
Browns.  I  arrived  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  game  so  I  could  work  the 
crowd  as  intensively  as  possible.  Mil- 
waukee is  not  Madison.  From  30  years 
of  experience  in  working  these  crowds. 
I  knew  the  Milwaukee  reaction  might 
be  far  different  from  the  university  at- 
titude of  Madison.  And  on  last 
Sunday,  in  Milwaukee,  the  Sun  could 
not  break  through  a  thick,  gloomy 
cloud  cover.  Would  the  reaction  be  dif 
ferent?  It  was  not.  I  ran  into  that 
same  concern  with  the  grim  prospect 
that  we  face  a  new  and  more-terrible- 
than-ever  threat  from  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Oh.  sure,  just  as  in  Madison  on  Sat- 
urday, on  Sunday  in  Milwaukee,  many 
more  expre.s.sed  their  support  or  oppo- 
sition to  our  actions  in  Beirut  or  Gre- 
nada than  brought  up  the  environ- 
mental study.  But  Beirut  and  Grenada 
had  dominated  the  TV,  radio,  and 
newspaper  reports  all  week.  The  nucle- 
ar-war-environmental study  had  won 
little  or  no  TV  or  radio  attention. 
Newspaper  coverage  was  heavy  on 
Beirut  and  Grenada.  It  was  relatively 
light  on  the  scientific  findings  about 
nuclear  war's  environmental  conse- 
quences, but  this  weekends  experience 
in  Madison  and  Milwaukee  convinced 
me  that  this  scientific  study  will  stead- 
ily strengthen  the  determination  of 
our  people  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  is  likely  to  have  a  far  more  en- 


during and  profuiind  i  fft(  t  on  the 
poline.s  (if  ttii.s  bnd\  and  of  our  Gov- 
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nada.  And  it  should  ha- 
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Mr  ]']<i  IXMIKK  Mr  I'rr.,ideril  V^r, 
Art;'  r  '  ar.  i':i..'r  !'■.  ;.:  •  orians  recenl- 
l.%  :i.'.i;i>;  '!,•  .<i<ii:,--.  of  a  mysteri- 
ous German  industrialist  who  bravely 
warned  the  Allies  about  Hitler's 
planned  "final  solution"  for  the  Jews 
of  Europe.  A  Washington  Post  article 
highlights  the  fascinating  research  od- 
yssey  conducted  by  these  two  aca- 
demic detectives'— Richard  Breitman. 
a  European  history  specialist,  and 
Alan  Kraut,  an  expert  in  U.S.  immi- 
gration policy— and  chronicles  the 
heroic  efforts  of  this  individual. 

The  gallant  man  was  identified  as 
Eduard  Reinhold  Karl  Schulte.  who 
headed  the  largest  zinc-uroducing  firm 
in  Hitler's  Germany.  Former  CIA  Di- 
rector Allen  Dulles,  who  was  chief  U.S. 
intelligence  officer  in  Switzerland 
during  the  war.  points  to  Schulte  as 
having  "rendered  most  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, motivated  solely  by  his  hatred 
of  the  Nazi  system  and  his  desire  to 
see  it  overthrown  as  thoroughly  and 
speedily  as  possible." 

The  importance  of  Schulte  s  firm  to 
the  German  war  economy  allowed  him 
contacts  with  high-level  German  intel- 
ligence sources.  In  addition.  Schulte's 
firm  had  a  branch  in  Switzerland,  per- 
mitting him  official  travel  to  neutral 
soil  and  direct  access  to  Allied  intelli- 
gence networks.  Thus  Schulte  could 
effectively  convey  military  secrets  and 
yet  remain  undetected.  For  example, 
Schulte  reported  to  the  Polish  Consul 
in  Geneva  in  May  1941,  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  about  to  finish  their  plans 
for  an  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
we  all  know,  they  in  fact  invaded  only 
1  month  later.  He  also  revealed  other 
important  pieces  of  military  informa- 
tion that  Allied  intelligence  later  con- 
firmed. 

Throughout  1942,  Schulte  pleaded 
desperately  with  his  Allied  contacts  to 
take  seriously  his  warnings  about  the 
Nazi  intent  to  liquidate  the  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Tragically.  Allied  in- 
telligence did  not  believe  the  reports. 
They  instead  claimed  that  the  reports 
came  from  unreliable  sources  and  re- 
ferred to  the  information  as  a  "wild 
rumor  inspired  by  Jewish  fears." 

Breitman  and  Kraut  point  out  that 
over  half  the  Jews  who  perished  in  the 
Holocaust  were  still  alive  at  the  time 
of  Schulte's  warnings,  and  that 
"chances  are,  had  the  West  been  able 
to  do  something,  they  could  have 
.saved  hundreds  of  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions.  '  Whatever  the  reason 


for  our  inaction,  the  end  result  was 
the  uncontested  slaughter  of  millions 
of  innocent  people. 

Mr.  President,  Eduard  Schulte  put 
his  own  life  in  jeopardy  to  help  the 
civilized  world  battle  genocide.  He  may 
not  have  saved  a  single  soul  because  of 
our  refusal  to  heed  his  urgent  warn- 
ings. But  his  efforts  were  noble.  We 
have  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  geno- 
cide We  too  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  its  reoccurence.  The 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
will  be  an  important  first  step  in  this 

effort. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  my  time 
to  the  majority  leader  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^  ,      , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ASIAN  DRUG  TRAFFIC 
Mrs       HAWKINS.      Mr.      President, 
sometimes  I  wish  that  certain  coun- 
tries had  no  "open-door  policy"— if  il- 
legal drugs  are  going  to  pass  through 
it  As  all  here  are  aware,  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  illegal  drugs  abu.sed  in  this 
country  are  of  foreign  origin,  primari- 
ly from  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
"  The  administration  has  successfully 
begun  its  attack  on  the  drug  traffic, 
particularly  in  marihuana  and  cocaine, 
origination    in    the    Caribbean.    Asia, 
however,   is  the  source  of   almost   65 
percent   of   the  most   addictive   drugs 
abused  in  the  United  States:  namely, 
opium  and   its  derivative,   heroin.   In 
fact    increased    heroin   production   in 
Pakistan  and  bumper  opium  crops  in 
the  Thai-Burmese  border  area  have  in- 
troduced new  problems  in  the  Asian 
drug  traffic. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  Record  a  table 
and  a  newspaper  article  on  Asian  drug 
production  and  traffic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kkcord,  as  follows; 

Asian  Drug  Traffic 
The   two   regions   of   Asia   that   together 
supply    nearly    65    percent    of    the    illegal 
heroin  coming  into  the  United  States  are  (1) 
the    Golden    Crescent-Pakistan.    Afghani- 
stan,  and   Iran   in   Southwest    A.sia   (SWA); 
and  (2)  the  Golden  Triangle-Burma.  Thai 
land   and  Laos  in  Southeast  Asia  (SEA).  Of 
the    estimated    4.0    metric    tons   of    heroin 
smuggled   into   the   United   States   in    1982. 
about  54  percent  was  refined  from  opium 
poppies  grown  in  the  Golden  Crescent  and 
about  10  percent  from  the  Golden  Triangle 
SWA  heroin  dominates  the  U.S.  Ea-sl  coast; 
Mexican   heroin   the   West   and   Southwest. 
SEA  heroin  has  not  yet  regained  il^  former 
U.S.    markets   since   the   Golden   Triangle  s 
period  of  drought.  1978   1980 


Asian  opium  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
abundant  for  the  next  several  years  because 
of  increased  production  in  Iran,  and  bumper 
crops  in  the  Thai-Burma  border  area.  More- 
over, in  recent  years,  laboratory  technique 
In  Pakistan  has  so  improved  that  it  can  now 
produce  high-quality  heroin  hydrochloride. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  opium  poppy  culti- 
vation and  opium-based  production,  Paki 
Stan  has  become  a  major  heroin  producing 
and  transshipment  nation. 

Major  refining  centers  for  SWA  opium  are 
in  Pakistan.  Turkey,  or  Italy.  Most  SWA 
opium  and  heroin  moves  through  Pakistan 
or  Turkey  to  West  European  and  American 
markets. 

Mo.st  SEA  drug  traffic  moves  from  the 
Burmese  Shan  State  into  the  Thai-Burmese 
border  area,  which  is  the  primary  site  of 
SEA  heroin  refineries,  then  across  Thailand 
to  Bangkok,  and  then  on  to  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  last  several  years,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing incidents  of  China  being  u.sed  for 
transit  of  heroin  between  Bangkok  and 
Hong  Kong.  Other  routes  used  with  in- 
creased frequency  are  central  Burma  to  the 
Adaman  Sea  to  Malaysia  or  Singapore:  or 
across  Burma  into  India. 

Most  Asian  heroin  is  transported  by  com- 
mercial air  passengers  into  the  United 
States  Of  the  several  Asian  transshipment 
points  Hong  Kong  is  the  primary  center  be- 
cause of  its  abundant  air  passage  opportuni- 
ties, and  its  relatively  few  laws  regulating  fi- 
nancial transactions. 


ESTIMATED  1979-82  ASIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  METRIC  TONS 
OF  OPIUM  > 
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[From  the  Washington  Post] 

South  China  Is  Channel  for  Heroin 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf) 

Hong  Kong. -Major  drug  syndicates  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  opened  a  new  traiisit 
route  through  China  to  facilitate  smuggling 
of  heroin  from  the  "Golden  Triangle"  to  lu- 
crative markets  here  and  the  West,  accord- 
ing to  narcotics  officers. 

The  so-called  "China  connection"  was  in- 
augurated about  three  years  ago  by  drug 
traffickers  looking  for  easy  land  passage  to 
Hong  Kong  from  the  Golden  Triangle 
region  of  Burma,  Thailand  and  I.aos.  where 
most  of  Asias  opium  is  grown,  said  police 
and  customs  agents. 

Couriers  started  a  new  trail  of  heroin,  a 
distillate  of  opium,  by  slipping  across  the 
laxlv  policed  border  of  Yunnan  Province 
straddling  the  opium-rich  region.  The  drugs 
move  overland  to  Canton,  where  they  are 
loaded  onto  fishing  trawlers  or  railway  cars 
destined    for    this    British    colony    and    its 


40,000  to  50.000  heroin  addicts,  authorities 
said. 

Most  of  the  heroin  remains  here  but  some 
is  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  police  sources. 

Other  drug  smugglers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  lax  customs  inspections  at  Chinese 
airport-s.  said  police.  Posing  as  businessmen 
or  tourists  from  Southeast  Asia,  they  fly  to 
Peking  or  Canton  with  concealed  shipments 
of  heroin,  then  board  Chinese  airline  flights 
to  the  United  States.  Europe  or  Hong  Kong. 
Although  the  smuggling  operations  are  fi- 
nanced and  organized  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Bangkok,  they  apparently  are  assisted  by 
local  Chinese,  according  to  police. 

The  Chinese  connection,  which  became 
possible  after  Peking  opened  its  borders  to 
trade  and  tourism,  .still  is  regarded  as  a 
lesser  transit  route  from  the  infamous 
Golden  Triangle.  But  drug  specialists  here 
said  it  provides  traffickers  greater  flexibility 
in  escaping  detection. 

Its  another  card  in  their  pack."  said 
Hong  Kong  s  commissioner  of  customs  and 
excise.  Douglas  Jordan. 

•The  idea  is  to  send  the  stuff  through  two 
or  three  stops  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
couriers  to  throw  us  off.  '  explained  C.J.W. 
Bagley.  acting  chief  narcotics  officer  for  the 
police  department. 

Chinas  government  originally  denied  that 
its  territory  was  being  used  as  a  transit 
route  for  narcotics,  reflecting  official  sensi- 
tivity left  over  from  the  nations  once  wide- 
spread opium  addiction. 

But  after  prodding  from  Hong  Kong.  Chi- 
nese authorities  finally  acknowledged  the 
problem  in  1981  and  began  training  customs 
agents  to  search  for  opium  and  heroin  en- 
tering China  from  the  Golden  Triangle. 

A  special  narcotics  staff  was  set  up  in 
Canton  which  is  a  center  for  trafficking  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  Hong  Kong  and  its 
international  air  links.  Canton  police  now 
have  telephone  lines  to  their  Hong  Kong 
counterparts.  Chinese  authorities  have  vis- 
ited here  to  learn  laboratory  analysis  of 
hard  drugs. 

Jing  Bing.  head  of  Chinas  observer  dele- 
gation at  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  told  a  session  in  February  that  for- 
eign traffickers  have  "taken  advantage  of 
Chinas  open-door  policy"  to  smuggle  drugs 
through  China  to  other  countries  in  July. 
Chinese  customs  announced  intentions  to 
take  -resolute  antismuggling  measures." 

The  crackdown  actually  began  about  two 
years  ago.  According  to  Chinese  statistics, 
custom  agents  in  Peking  and  Canton 
tracked  down  18  cases  of  heroin  smuggling 
from  earlv  1981  to  the  end  of  1982.  They 
seized  over  132  pounds  of  the  drug  and  ar- 
rested 36  traffickers,  who  were  later  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms  ranging  from  five 
vears  to  life. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year. 
Hong  Kong  police  and  customs  agents 
cracked  five  cases  of  drug  smuggling  from 
the  Golden  Triangle  through  China. 

Jordan  said  cooperation  from  China  has 
aided  enforcement  here.  Although  intelli- 
gence agents  in  Bangkok  often  can  learn  the 
destination  of  narcotics,  they  cannot  always 
trace  their  paths. 

Earlier  this  year,  customs  agents  arrested 
a  Hong  Kong  man  coming  from  China  with 
27  5  pounds  of  opium  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle With  the  help  of  Canton  police, 
agents  were  able  to  uncover  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  Hong  Kong  who  were  involved  m 
the  smuggling  network. 

Despite  some  recent  progress  in  enforce- 
ment, police  despair  of  ending  drug  smug- 
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gling across  the  long  and  rugged  Yunnan 
border,  which  is  said  to  be  as  difficult  to 
police  as  the  U.S.  border  with  Mexico. 

"How  can  you  stretch  a  security  net  acros-s 
all  of  Yunnan  Province?"  asked  Bagley. 


UKRAINIAN   HEl;SINKI 
MONITORING  GROUP 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  tomor- 
row is  the  .se\eiith  aniiiver.sary  of  the 
fouhdinR  of  one  of  the  niost  inspirinc 
human  rights  Krowp>  nl  inodern  timt\s. 
Sin  en  vrar.s  a^o  Ukrainians  in  their 
capital  citv  of  Kiev  rnt'i  to  form  a 
group  of  c'iti/,ens  to  r.\<^\\l<:>^  .Soviet 
compliance  in  Ukraine  •<:  :!;-  !!■  :>inki 
Final  Art.  The  Soviets  had  signed  the 
Final  Act  the  preceding  year  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Similar  groups  were  formed  in  many 
nations.  In  the  United  States  we  cre- 
ated the  Helsinki  Commission  by  act 
of  Congress.  But  the  Ukrainian  group 
was  different  in  an  important  way.  It 
was  not  sanctioned  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties; it  was  a  spontaneous  association 
of  Ukrainian  people.  Increasingly,  in 
fact,  it  came  into  conflict  with  Soviet 
authority,  as  the  state  sought  to 
ignore  or  violate  the  basic  human 
rights  guaranteed  Ukrainians.  The 
founding  members  of  the  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  paid  for  their  vigi- 
lance with  their  freedom.  Every  single 
founding  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
group  is  now^  in  prison,  labor  camp,  or 
exile. 

And  so  today,  we  honor  the  courage 
of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group. 
They  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
and  we  shall  not  foPK't  them. 


UMI 


FARM  CREDIT  LEGISLATION 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  an  issue  today  which  I  be- 
lieve this  body  has  ignored  for  too 
long.  I  am  referring  to  the  present 
crisis  in  the  area  of  farm  credit.  All  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  devas- 
tation on  crops  across  America 
wrought  by  this  year's  drought,  the 
worst  such  natural  disaster  in  50  years. 
Yet.  I  fear  Mr.  President,  that  the 
greatest  impact  of  the  drought  and 
the  continuing  .stagnation  in  our  agri- 
cultural economy  lies  ahead.  As  the 
problems  associated  with  the  drought, 
high  interest  rates,  and  continued  low 
prices  come  together,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  perilous  period  for  Ameri- 
can farmers,  unless  the  Senate  takes 
action  on  legislation  designed  to  ease 
the  farm  credit  crunch. 

The  impact  of  several  successive 
years  of  hard  times  is  already  being 
felt  by  farm  lenders.  All  farm  lenders 
are  experiencing  higher-than-normal 
deliquency  rates  and  liquidications  ac 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  Most  forecasts  indicate  a  con- 
tinuation   of    this    troubling    upward 


tr(-ml  for  mori'  ot  our  f;irr»  borrowers. 
SpecitK  r'.idcncr  ot  I  tit  trnuble.s  in 
tlii.s  .si't^minl  of  ttic  tartn  rcoiiorny  are 
\i\i(lly  seen  in  fijiure.s  on  P'arrnrrs 
lloiiK   Adniirii.stration  loan  praci  icr.s 

.At  thi'  ii;il  of  Augu.st  of  thi.s  year. 
I'lnll.A  liad  acquired  some  1.027  failing 
farm  properties.  This  compares  with 
just  538  properties  under  FYnllA  own 
ership  at  the  end  of  1982.  In  less  than 
a  year  FmHA  has  nearly  doubled  it.s 
inventory  of  farm  properties.  What  is 
even  more  shocking  is  that  in  1981 
FmHA  held  only  223  such  properties. 

The  parade  of  dismal  statistics  in 
the  FmHA  files  does  not  end  here. 
There  are  presently  2.1,18  foreclosures 
pending  among  FmHA  borrowers. 
Over  1,200  FmHA  borrowers  have  dis- 
continued farming  this  year  due  to 
bankruptcy.  There  are  over  3.500 
bankruptcy  petitions  that  have  been 
filed  by  FmHA  borrowers.  And  this  is 
only  the  tip  of  a  very  troubling  ice- 
berg. Taking  the  entire  FmHA  farm 
loan  portfolio  into  consideration,  one 
farm  advocate  group  has  pointed  out 
that  FmHA  has  forced  out  or  are  in 
the  process  of  forcing  out  of  business 
over  19,000  farming  operations  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  speak 
clearly  for  urgent  congre.ssional  action 
to  address  this  crisis.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  effective- 
ly address  many  of  the  problems  in  fi- 
nancing farm  operations  today,  as 
have  several  of  my  colleagues.  None  of 
these  bills  has  reached  the  Senate 
floor. 

Postponing  consideration  of  farm 
credit  legislation  any  further  can  only 
bring  continued  misery  to  literally 
thousands  of  farmers.  We  urgently 
need  to  examine  the  policies  of  FmHA, 
the  lender  of  last  resort,  to  determine 
what  we  can  do  legislatively  to  address 
the  roots  of  our  farm  credit  problems. 
Legislation  was  introduced  shortly 
before  the  Columbus  Day  recess  which 
would  serve  as  a  good  starting  point 
for  such  an  examination.  S.  1949.  the 
Drought  Relief  Act  of  1983,  contains 
several  significant  provisions  including 
one  calling  for  the  deferral  of  foreclo- 
sure on  certain  FmHA  borrowers. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  im- 
portant bill  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  expeditiously  in  consid- 
ering S.  1949,  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor. 

Without  passage  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, Mr.  President,  we  are  leaving 
our  Nation's  farmers  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  the  search  for  answers  to  the 
financial  problems  plaguing  the  farm 
sector.  I  suggest  that  to  continue  to 
ignore  this  issue  amounts  to  shirking 
our  congressional  duty.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate  to  face  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coping  with  the  farm 
credit  crisis  and  to  move  forward  with 
affirmative  steps  designed  to  alleviate 
the  agony  felt  by  our  farmers  today. 


November  S,  J.98J 

A    rKIHU  TK  TO  BANCROFT 
TIM  MONK 

Mr  m-;FI.lN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ri.se 
tocla>  to  pay  tribute  to  a  close  friend 
.tiui  fine  Alabamian  who  pa.s.sed  away 
during  the  month  of  October.  W  Ban- 
croft Titnmons.  pre.sident  of  the  Ala- 
bama Moton.st  A.s.soriatioii 

Wallace  Bancroft  Timmon.s  wa.s  a 
native  of  Berlin.  Md,,  who  moved  to 
Hl^nllIl^;tiatn.  Ala.,  in  1947  to  manage 
I  111-  .-XMA  At  I  fiat  t'oint,  ttie  as.socia- 
tion  had  dropped  to  an  all-time  low  in 
membership,  numbering  only  2,500. 
Today,  after  36  years  of  the  leadership 
of  Bancroft  Timmon.s.  tfie  AM.A  h;u' 
more  tiian  loH  ooo  .'nernbers 

Timmon.-  a;!,  .'ick  fi  ri:ore  !.ban  presi- 
dent of  the  AMA  lio'Ae'.er  In  a  very 
real  set;  •  !..  .wt.  t  :.  insentative  of 
everyor.i  .^!;<  .'.i.t  i  or  iirove  an  auto- 
mobile in  Alabama.  All  of  the  State's 
motorists  have  benefited  from  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  working  for  the  good  of 
motorists.  Timmons  was  an  effective 
lobbyist  for  measures  that  would  pro- 
tect motorists,  just  as  he  staunchly  op- 
posed legislation  that  would  penalize 
the  owners  and  operators  of  automo- 
biles. 

In  addition  to  legislative  efforts  such 
as  these.  Bancroft  Timmons  was 
widely  recognized  in  Alabama  for 
having  been  largely  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  speed  traps  which  plagued 
motorists  around  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  Alabama— and 
not  just  those  citizens  who  knew  him. 
or  worked  with  him.  or  were  represent- 
ed by  him.  have  lost  a  friend  and  a  de- 
fender with  the  passing  of  Bancroft 
Timmons.  My  condolences  go  out  to 
his  widow,  Vivian,  his  son  and  his 
daughter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Alabama  Motorists  Associa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  the  Alabama  Motorists  Associa- 
tion 

Whereas,  our  friend  and  co-worker  Wal- 
lace Bancroft  Timmons  passed  to  his  eter- 
nal rewards  on  October  3.  1983,  while  active- 
ly championing  the  interests  of  the  Ala- 
bama Motorists  Asjiociation.  and 

Whereas,  all  members  of  the  association 
will  be  forever  indebted  to  Wallace  Bancroft 
Timmons  for  his  skillful  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs and  his  fidelity  to  its  interests  for  more 
than  36  years,  and 

Whereas,  his  zeal  and  foresight  during 
these  years  have  Increased  the  membership 
of  the  Alabama  Motorists  Association  more 
than  fifty-fold  and  hi.s  management  abilities 
have  Increased  its  assets  over  one  hundred- 
fold and  brought  the  association  to  an  envi- 
able financial  position  almost  unique  among 
comparable  organizations,  and 

Whereas,  all  motorisUs  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama are  in  his  debt  for  his  continuous  and 
effective  efforts  in  pressing  for  legislation 
protective  of  their  interests  and  successfully 
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opposing  proposed  legislation  detrimental  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  automobile 
owners  and  operators,  and 

Whereas,  all  Alabama  motorists  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  tireless  and  successful 
efforts  in  combatting  unjust  local  practices 
in  the  enforcement  of  traffic  regulations 
and  attempts  to  assess  unjust  penalties 
upon  motorists,  and 

Whereas,  untold  thousands  of  motorists 
throughout  the  United  States  arc  in  his 
debt  for  protecting  them  from  unjust  fines 
bv  breaking  up  local  "speed  traps"  an  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  equitable  policies  for 
their  release  on  bond  without  harrassmeni 
in  event  of  apparently  justifiable  traffic 
charges,  and 

Whereas,  in  his  passing  the  members  oi 
the  Alabama  Motorists  Association  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss  and  all  Ala- 
bama motorists  have  lost  a  superlative  and 
effective  advocate. 

Now.  Therefore  be  it  Resohed.  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Alabama  Motorists  Associa- 
tion in  special  meeting  assembled  this  21st 
day  of  October.  1983.  that  we  thank  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  life  and  works  and  in- 
nuence  of  Wallace  Bancroft  Timmons  and 
for  the  great  privilege  of  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  extend  our 
deepest  love  and  Christian  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Vivian,  their  two  children,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  great  loss  we 
share  with  them,  and 

Be  It  .further  resolved.  That  we  pray  God  s 
richest  blessings  upon  them  and  ask  that 
His  everlasting  love  will  comfort  their 
hearts  and  give  them  strength  for  every 
need,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  that  copies  be  given  to  Vivian  and  the 
children. 


line  Company.  102  S.  Ct.  2838  a982).  ihi^ 
notice  is  being  given  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefits  contained  in  5  USC  Sec. 
8339(n). 

Very  truly  yours. 

Will  G  Caffey.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Southern  District  of  Alabama. 

Mobile  Ala..  October  25.  1983. 
George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  in  conformity  with  Sec. 
8331(22)(A)  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  established  under  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978,  92  Stat.  2681). 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Will  G.  Caffey,  Jr., 
V  S  Bnnkruptcy  Judge. 


•\rCEPTANCE  OK  APPOINTMENT 
.■\S  JUDGE  OF  U.S.  BANKRUPT 
CY  COURT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  correspond- 
ence of  Judge  Will  G.  Caffey.  Jr..  U.S. 
bankruptcy  judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Alabama  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  George  Bush,  in  compli- 
ance with  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  8331(22)(a),  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Southern  District  of  Alabama, 

Mobile  Ala..  October  25.  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan, 

77ie  President  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  conformity  with 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Section 
8331(22)(A).  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  agree  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United 
Stales  Bankruptcy  Court  established  under 
Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of   1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.   1978.  92  Stat. 

2681). 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  is  in  doubt 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  meet  the  constitutional 
problems  presented  in  Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Company  vs.  Marathon  Pipe- 


OR    GEORGE  BAGLEY  TO 
RETIRE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  mixed  cmotion.s  that  I  announce 
that  on  November  15,  Alabama  will 
lose  a  fine  religious  leader  and  out- 
standing citizen  when  Dr.  George 
Bagley,  executive  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Convention 
for  the  past  20  years,  retires.  Dr.  Bag- 
ley's  years  of  dedicated  service  certain- 
ly illu.strate  that  his  retirement  years 
are  deserved:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Alabama  will  miss  the  out- 
standing leadership  provided  by  this 
great  Alabamian. 

Dr.  Bagley  has  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  spreading  the  gospel.  After 
graduating  from  Birmingham's 
Howard  College,  now  Samford  Univer- 
sity, with  both  a  bachelors  degree  and 
a  doctorate,  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Lousiville.  Ky.  Dr. 
Bagley  then  moved  on  to  serve  as 
pastor  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Stevenson,  Ala.,  and  then  at  the  Avoca 
(Indiana)  Baptist  Church. 

Dr.  Bagley  soon  returned  to  Ala- 
bama, and  began  his  long  and  fruitful 
association  with  the  State  Baptist  con- 
vention. After  18  yeans  of  service  in  as- 
sorted posts,  including  8'^  years  as  as- 
sistant executive  secretary.  George 
Bagley  was  elected  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  organization  in 
1963.  He  has  held  that   position  ever 

since. 

Throughout  his  life,  George  Bagley  s 
leadership  skills  and  complete  dedica- 
tion have  been  widely  recognized.  He 
has  served  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
stewardship  commis.sion  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  and  continued 
his  .service  as  a  member  of  the  stew- 
ardship advisory  committee. 

Recognizing  a  Christian  obligation 
to  minister  to  people  around  the  globe. 
Dr.  Bagley  has  served  in  mission  fields 
in    all    parts    of    the    world,    including 


Europe.      Africa.      Central      America, 
South  America,  and  the  Par  East. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Bagley.  both  as  a 
friend  and  admirer.  During  my  tenure 
as  chief  justice  of  the  Alabama  Su- 
preme Court.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  Alabama  State 
Ethics  Commission.  In  that  post,  he 
served  with  great  distinction,  befiting 
a  man  of  his  high  moral  caliber.  As  an 
original  member  of  the  commission,  he 
was  instrumental  in  developing  its  role 
and  defining  its  standards.  He  contin- 
ued this  service  during  a  later  term  as 
chairman  of  the  ethics  commission. 

Alabama  has  received  many  other 
benefits  from  Dr.  Bagley.  He  has 
served  as  a  trustee  and  vice  president 
of  the  Alabama  Council  on  Alcohol 
Problems.  He  was  a  member  of  two 
committees  of  the  Alabama  State  Bar, 
one  studying  the  State's  penal  system 
and  the  other  helping  develop  a  pro- 
posed new  State  constitution. 

George  Bagley  truly  exemplifies  the 
religious  spirit  on  which  our  great 
Nation  was  founded.  Through  his  reli- 
gious teachings,  he  has  benefited  the 
lives  of  thousands.  Through  his  com- 
munity service,  he  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  well-being  of  all  Alabam- 
ians. 

His  service  has  been  generous,  dedi- 
cated, principled  and  exceptional.  I 
salute  Dr.  George  Bagley— a  great 
minister,  a  devout  Baptist,  a  moral 
leader,  an  eminent  citizen— on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  w-ill 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  4185.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  'HR.  4185)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

amendment  no    2517 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Unaer 
the   previous   order,   the   Senate   will 
resume    consideration    of    the    Tower 
amendment,  on  which  there  will  be  2 
hours  of  debate  equally  divided. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  22,  line  5,  delete    $1,943,500,000" 
and  insert  in  its  place    $2,067,900,000" 
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Mr.  STEVEN8.  Mr.  President,  this  i.s 
the  first  of  a  series  of  amendments 
today.  This  is  the  amendment  to  add 
back  into  the  bill  the  funds  for  binary 
weapons.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
Boschw'itz  amendment.  As  soon  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  I  will  ask  that  the 
time  for  the  Bosch witz  amendment 
and  the  Tower-Stevens  amendment  be 
combined. 

After  that,  there  will  be  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas; 
he  has  the  right  to  do  that.  We  antici- 
pate that  the  vote  on  the  binary 
matter  will  start  sometime  around 
11:30. 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  the 
staff  are  having  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting into  the  building.  For  that  reason, 
I  suggest  that  we  have  a  quorum  call, 
which  would  not  be  charged  against 
either  side,  for  a  period  of  10  minutes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  on  this  quorum  call  that  I  will 
now  enter  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  under  the  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  ask  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
funding  budgeted  for  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  think  of  bmary  weapons 
without  abhorring  the  thought  of 
using  weapons  of  this  kind.  They  are 
in  many  ways  more  repugnant  than 
even  the  horrendous  destructive  force 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  there  is  really  no  responsible  al- 
ternative in  the  world  as  we  know  it 
today.  We  cannot  make  the  chemical 
weapon  threat  vanish  by  simply  turn- 
ing our  backs  to  it.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  adversary  that  has  already 
demonstrated  not  only  the  capacity  to 
produce  but  the  will  to  use  chemical 
weapons  whenever  their  use  suits  the 
demands  of  those  who  control  that 
enormous  nation,  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  weapons  system  as  in  others  I 
discussed  yesterday  such  as  the  MX. 
we  are  approaching  a  time  for  negotia- 
tion. We  are  approaching  a  lime  when 
people  who  represent  this  country  will 
go  to  Geneva  and  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  weapons  systems, 
including  chemical  weapons  systems. 

In  order  to  have  a  position  at  that 
negotiation  that  effectively  deals  with 
chemical  weapons,  we  must  show  the 
will  to  produce  these  weapons  if  the 
Russians  will  not  abandon  their  use. 


vV.  must  have  a  deterrtnt.  a  Lrulv 
modern,  effective  deterrent,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  truly  binding  and  verifiable 
international  ban  on  these  types  of 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  produced 
any  chemical  weapons  in  this  Nation 
for  14  years.  Since  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  put  off  efforts  to  modernize  our 
chemical  deterrent. 

We  can  no  longer  do  that. 

We  can  no  longer  do  that,  and  it  is 
primarily  time  now.  because  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  prepared  to  replace  the 
weapons  that  are  in  our  arsenal.  They 
are  now  old  and  outmoded,  and  the 
amendment  I  have  presented  to  the 
Senate  would  restore  to  this  bill  $124.4 
million,  budgeted  for  retaliatory  weap- 
ons production. 

This  funding  was  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  went  into  the  subject  in 
depth.  It  was  deleted  in  the  full  com- 
mittee by  a  narrow  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and.  as 
I  think  the  Senate  knows,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  on  his  way 
to  my  State— as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  my 
home  city,  I  was  to  be  included  in  that 
trip  along  with  my  wife.  I  have  stayed 
here  today  primarily  because  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  present  it  to 
the  Senate  and  to  urge  the  Senate 
once  again  to  vote  that  we  must  go 
ahead  with  these  weapons. 

I  feel  it  is  our  duty  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  face  to  proceed  as  was 
outlined  through  our  defense  subcom- 
mittee and  authorized  by  the  defense 
subcommittee  bill  as  we  reported  it  to 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  face 
up  to  this  question  at  some  time  and, 
from  my  point  of  view,  the  time  is 
now.  We  have  not  dealt  lightly  with 
this  subject.  We  have  gone  into  it  in 
depth.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  look  at  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Section  793  on  page 
84  commences  the  discussion  in  the 
bill  itself  of  extensive  precautionary 
language,  a  clear  sense  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  that  we  seek,  that  we 
enunciate  once  more  our  objective  as  a 
complete  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons. 

We  cannot  achieve  that  under  the 
current  circumstances.  The  language 
in  the  bill  deals  with  a  restriction  on 
the  procurement  of  production  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  the  Bigcye 
binary  chemical  bomb.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  certify  to  Congress 
that  the  technical  problems  delaying 
this  program  have  been  resolved  and 
that  the  design  of  the  bomb  has  been 
successfully  tested  before  funding  for 
that  weapon  can  be  obligated. 

I  want  to  read  that  section  so  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  it,  of 


ihe    sense    with    uhKi.     ai     have    ap 
proved  this  .subject 

(a)  It  is  the  sen.sc  of  CoriBre.s-s  thai  a  com 
plete  verifiable  ban  on  the  development, 
production,  and  .stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapon.s  .should  remain  the  primary  United 
States  chemical  warfare  objective  and  that 
the  production  of  new  lethal  chemical  weap- 
on.s for  deterrence  is  only  an  Interim  step 
until  such  a  treaty  can  be  achieved.  Conse- 
quently, all  chemical  agent  and  munitions 
production  shall  cea.se  when  such  a  treaty 
enters  Into  force.  Stockpiles  and  production 
facilities  shall  then  be  destroyed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  De- 
velopment of  lethal  chemical  agents  and 
munitions  shall  similarly  cease  with  the  ex- 
ception that  research  into  agents  and  possi- 
ble delivery  means  may  continue  only  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  and  testing  chemi 
cal  protective  equipment  and  procedures  as 
a  safeguard  against  treaty  violations  or  as 
specified  m  the  agreement.  It  Is  further  the 
.sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
chemical  agent  and  munitions  stockpile 
should  be  sized  to  the  minimum  level  re- 
quired to  deny  any  potential  aggressor  a  sig 
njflcant  military  advantage  from  chemical 
u.se  and  thus  create  an  effective  deterrence 
against  initiating  chemical  warfare.  The  ex- 
isting stockpile  should  be  demilitarized  in 
parallel  with  acquisition  of  modern  binary 
munitions.  The  Department  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  plan  with  options  to  demilita- 
rize the  existing  chemical  stockpile  by  1990. 
1995.  and  2000.  identifying  estimated  costs 
as  well  as  military,  arms  control,  and  envi- 
ronmental implications.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  United  States  stockpile  of  chemical 
agents  and  munitions  does  not  grow  beyond 
the  minimum  level  essential  for  deterrence, 
the  Department  shall  begin  large  scale  de- 
militarization of  the  existing  stockpile 
within  one  year  of  initiating  binary  muni- 
tions production  at  a  rate  of  destruction  of 
agent  at  least  equal  to  the  rate  of  new  pro- 
duction. This  action  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  to  render  a  serviceable  ar- 
tillery projectile  useless  for  every  binary 
munition  produced. 

(b)  No  lethal  chemical  weapons  may  be 
produced  to  support  the  deterrent  and  retal- 
iatory needs  of  United  States  allies  unless 
an  ally  or  alliance  requests  such  production. 
In  no  case  shall  the  number  of  weapons  pro- 
duced to  support  allied  needs  exceed  their 
stated  requirements,  and  in  all  cases  such 
weapons  shall  remain  under  United  States 
custody  and  control  until  chemical  retalia- 
tion has  been  authorized  by  the  National 
Command  Authority. 

<c)  In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  submission,  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  status  and  potential  short- 
comings, as  well  as  recommendations  for 
overcoming  any  such  shortcomings,  of 
United  States  chemical  demilitarization  ca- 
pabilities as  they  relate  to  the  requirements 
for  such  demilitarization  established  bv  this 
Act 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Bo.schwitz 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  will 
deal  with  making  extremely  clear,  as 
this  language  was  intended  to  do,  that 
we  are  on  a  basis  of  trying  to  reduce 
our  .stockpile  at  a  rate  of  2  for  1.  There 
will  be  a  double,  an  order  to  destroy 
twice  the  amount  of  existing  chemical 
weapons  for  each  one  unit  that  is  pro- 


duced    under     this     new     production 
order.  ^  . 

The  effect  of  that  will  be  at  this 
.same  time  to  modernize  the  chemical 
weapons  backlog  or  arsenal  that  we 
have  and  to  destroy  twice  as  many  of 
the  old  weapons  that  we  have  in  com- 
parison to  the  new  that  we  produce. 

I  welcome  the  di.scu.ssion  by  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ.  I  think  we  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  objective  that  he  had. 
I  hope  that  he  will  come  and  present 
that  matter  to  the  Senate  today  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
.soon  as  he  comes,  as  I  said.  I  intend  to 
ask  that  we  blend  the  3  hours  together 
and  discuss  the  whole  subject  at  onc<\ 
if  that  meets  with  the  appioval  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  H.mfield). 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  funding 
for  this  weapons  system  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  or  I 
would  not  be  making  this  statement  or 
presenting  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate.  We  must  show  our  determina- 
tion to  maintain  a  modern  and  effec- 
tive deterrent,  as  well  as  show  our  de- 
termination to  achieve  the  goal  of  ef- 
fecting a  true  ban  on  these  most  terri- 
ble weapons.  We  want  to  reduce  the 
total  stockpile  in  any  event,  and  this  is 
the  wav  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  the 
Senate  of  what  happened  in  1982. 
when  we  last  moved  to  renew  the  pro- 
duction of  these  weapons.  We  were 
seeing  a  positive  response  from  the  So- 
viets. I  am  told,  to  our  initiative  to  try 
to  achieve  a  total  ban. 

We  had  started  to  work  with  them  in 
response  to  their  positive  position,  and 
then  we  stepped  back  from  production 
once  again  and  the  Soviets  ceased  ne- 
gotiations. 1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
greater  example  of  the  position  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  articulate  here 
than  that.  The  Soviets  are  not  going 
to  Slav  at  the  bargaining  table  to  help 
achieve  the  goal  that  we  seek  of  a 
total  ban  on  these  weapons  unless  we 
are  willing  to  show  our  determination 
to  match  their  force  if  they  do  not  do 

so.  .  ,  ,„ 

M'    COHKN   Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 

to  yield.  ^         ,  ■      u 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  inquire  of  my  friend 
from  Alaska  whether  or  not  there 
might  not  be  an  approach  that  could 
accommodate  what  the  Senator  is 
seeking  to  do  and  at  the  same  time 
lake  into  consideration  some  of  the 
concerns  that  will  be  and  have  been 
voiced  bv  others;  namely,  that  the 
United  Slates  has  had  a  ban  on  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  for 
some  14  years  now;  that  we  have  tried 
to  seek  negotiations  on  a  multilateral 
basis  and.  indeed,  we  dropped  negotia- 
tions back  in  1980  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  bilateral  basis;  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  might  take  almost  a  last 
clear  chance"  approach  from  the  law 
and  apply  it  here  by  confining  the 
moneys  appropriated  under  this  bill  to 


the  con.struction  of  facilities  combined 
with  reopening  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  be  saying. 
before  we  actually  start  producing 
these  binary  weapons  let  us  sit  down 
and  see  if  we  cannot  have  one  last 
chance  at  arriving  at  a  negotiation  to 
ban  their  production  and  use. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  we  need 
not  take  the  ultimate  step  at  this 
point  of  actually  producing  the  binary 
weapon  at  a  time  when  we  might  be 
able  to  at  least  step  forward  to  the  So- 
viets and  say  let  us  make  a  good  effort 
here  before  we  initiate  the  production 
of  these  binary  weapons. 

I  think  It  would  be  worth  taking  this 
half  step  and  to  go  forward  at  least 
with  the  facility  without  nece.s.sarily 
committing  this  country  irrevocably  to 
the  production  of  the  binary  weapon 
itself.  Would  the  Senator  be  open  to 
such  a  discussion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.   I   might   say  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  been  pursuing  con- 
versations with  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  see  what  we  might  up  come 
with  out  of  conference  if  the  Senate 
pursues  the  position  thai  I  have  asked 
it  to  adopt.  I  think  the  solution  that 
the    Senator    mentions    is    one    that 
might  have  a  chance  to  survive  in  con- 
ference. The  House  has  no  funding  in 
the  bill  for  this  purpose  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  middle  ground  is  be- 
tween the  Senators  position  and  no 
funds  at  all.  I  know  thai  the  Senator's 
position  is  the  middle  ground  between 
the   funding   proposition   I    have  sug- 
gested to  the  Senate  and  the  position 
that  the  House  has  already  enunciated 
of  no  funds  at  all. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  that  is  the 
best  we  could  achieve  in  conference.  I 
would  be  most  willing  to  return  to  the 
Senate  with  thai  position.  But  I  think 
that  the  1982  example  is  a  clear  one. 
The  Russians  have  withdrawn  from 
negotiations  and  have  no  reason  to  ne- 
gotiate under  the  current  stance.  I  am 
not  certain  thai  building  the  produc- 
tive facilities  in  and  of  themselves 
would  bring  the  Russians  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  but  at  least  it  would  get 
their  attention. 

I  would  rather  have  the  funds  be- 
cause I  irulv  believe  that  in  the  course 
of  the  history  we  have  been  through 
in  the  last  20  vears  we  have  shown  m 
manv  instances  that  the  Russians  do 
respond  when  we  are  in  the  position 
where  we  are  able  to  produce  the  sys- 
tems thai  might  offset  their  current 
edge  in  the  total  international  scene.  I 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  conference  on  such  a  position. 
I  hope  he  will  join  with  us  in  trying  to 
establish  the  position  thai  we  should 
go  to  conference  with  a  position  as 
enunciated  m  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  raise  the  point  be- 
cause there  are  still,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  is  aware,  some  technical  prob- 
lems with  the  so-called  Bigcye  bomb. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  part  of 


wisdom  would  be  to  continue  the  R&D 
and  even,  indeed,  field  testing  of  that 
particular  weapon  before  going  for- 
ward with  this  particular  bill  and  ap- 
propriating the  amount  of  money  that 
is  involved  for  the  production  of  the 
weapon  before  it  is  fully  tested. 

I  would  think  at  this  particular 
point  in  lime  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  convey  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  to 
our  Western  European  allies,  who  are 
the  ones  principally  affected  by  this 
decision,  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
one  last  step  toward  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  continuing  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities  and.  indeed,  con- 
tinuing the  research  and  development 
until  such  time  as  we  complete  the 
proper  testing  of  any  new  weapons 
system. 

As  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned.  1 
think  they  would  look  with  some 
degree  of  receptivity  to  the  fact  that  1 
montn  before  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  the  ground  launch 
cruise  missile  they  are  not  being  con- 
fronted with  one  more  domestic  chal- 
lenge that  is  going  to  be  mounted 
against  them.  So  I  would  think,  if  the 
Senator  would  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  adopting  this  proposal,  that 
would  in  fact  be  met  with  a  greater 
degree  of  receptivity  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  opposed  to  total 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. ^  ^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  bill  already  con- 
tains this  statement: 

Sec.  793.  No  funds  appropriated  herein 
mav  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  production  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  the  BLU-80/B  <Bigeye)  binary 
chemical  bomb  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifies  to  Congress  that  the  techni- 
cal problem  causing  a  one  year  delay  in  the 
program  has  been  solved  and  that  the  re- 
vised bomb  design  has  been  successfully 
tested. 

So  the  funds,  if  they  are  put  into 
this  bill,   are  fenced  and  they  are.  I 


think,    tftectively    fenced    until    that 
test  ha.--  been  completed. 

Mr.     COHEN.     Does     that     fencing 
apply    to   the   Bigeye   as   well   as   the 

155mm':' 

Mr.  STEVENS  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  shell.  It  applies  to  the  bomb.  That 
is  where  the  delay  has  been.  There  has 
been  no  delay  on  the  shell.  It  is  the 
bomb.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
does  fence  the  bomb  itself  until  the 
test  is  completed.  But  again,  the 
Geneva  talks  are  ongoing.  We  had  an 
indication  that  the  Russians  were  pre- 
pared to  discuss  with  representatives 
of  our  Nation  the  reduction  of  the 
stockpile  on  their  side  as  well  as  ours. 
We  took  the  position  that  there 
should  be  no  production  and  they 
withdrew  from  the  bargaining  table.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  demon- 
strates, as  I  said,  more  clearly  the  need 
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for  t.ikirit;  actioti  rn  itiinun.st  rati  our 
wiUiiijjness  to  ^'n  .ihi-ad.  iii  lakm^;  ihr 
action  we  su^,'ki'^I  w.i11  do  that.  I  firmly 
beliinf  1(1  the  ability  of  our  ncMotia 
tors  if  thf>  can  Kot  them  to  thr  table 
The  Senator,  I  am  sure.  beitiK  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  is  aware  of  the  limitation 
that  is  in  the  authorization  act  that 
has  already  passed.  That,  of  course,  is 
binding  upon  this  appropriation  that 
is  pursuant  to  that  authorization.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  put 
that  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
says  on  page  85  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  675: 

LIMITATION  ON  PROCUREMENT  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Sec.  1233.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  production  of  binary 
chemicaJ  weapons  unless  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  for  each  155mil- 
limeter  binary  artillery  shell  or  aircraftde 
livered  binary  aerial  bomb  produced  a  serv- 
iceable unitary  artillery  shell  from  the  ex- 
isting arsenal  shall  be  rendered  permanent 
ly  useless  for  military  purposes. 

(b)(1)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Army  in  section  101  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of  a  production  base 
for  binary  chemical  munitions  and  for  the 
procurement  of  components  for  155millime 
ter  binary  chemical  artillery  projectiles,  but 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  actual 
production  of  binary  chemical  munitions 
before  October  1.  1985. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  before  the  production  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  may  begin  after 
September  30.  1985.  the  President  must  cer- 
tify to  Congress  in  writing  that,  in  light  of 
circumstances  prevailing  at  the  lime  the 
certification  is  made,  the  production  of  such 
munitions  is  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  munition.s  ' 
means  the  final  assembly  of  weapon  compo- 
nents and  the  filling  or  loading  of  compo- 
nents with  binary  chemicals. 

Again,  the  appropriation  of  funds 
pursuant  to  that  authorization  is  for 
at  least  1  year. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  understand  that. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  my  concern 
is  that  it  is  a  bit  premature  to  go  for 
ward  with  the  procurement  of  the 
binary  weapon  before  a  number  of 
technical  difficulties  have  been  ad- 
dressed and  taken  care  of. 

No.  2,  in  terms  of  its  timing,  I  believe 
It  is  important  that  we  display  to  the 
Western  European  Allies  at  this  point 
that  we  are  still  willing  to  make  one 
last  effort  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  not  terribly  optimistic 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  read  about  indi- 
cations that  they  are  willing  to  discuss 
onsite  inspection  with  reference  to 
chemical  weapons.  Whether  that  is 
simply  a  tactic  on  their  part,  whether 
there  is  any  truth  or  sincerity  in  their 
willingness  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  know. 


UMI 


Ho\(,c\.  cr.  I  llunk  that  iii  1 1  rrii.s  of 
our  po.siiire.  as  the  Senator  luu.  iricii 
eatfd.  that  we  actually  have  .-.toppiri 
the  depinwiicnt  nf  chemical  weapon.s 
for  14  jcar.s.  1  tiuiik  it  is  worth  pro 
jecting  to  the  world  that  we  are  still 
willing  at  this  point  to  make  one  last 
effort,  and  to  do  so  with  no  real  inflic- 
tion of  harm  upon  our  own  productive 
capability. 

We  can  go  forward  with  the  con- 
struction facility  and  continue  the 
R*D  and  work  out  the  problems  on 
the  binary  weapon  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  negotiations:  and  I 
think  our  posture  will  be  improved 
throughout  the  Western  World,  and 
we  will  be  seen  as  advocates  of  ban- 
ning this  noxious  and  destructive 
weapon. 

M.  STEVENS.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying. 

If  he  examines  the  authorization 
process  he  went  through  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
will  see  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  was  modified  in  conference,  in 
the  authorization  bill.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  anywhere  near  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants,  we  will  have  to  fulfill  the 
authorization  act,  at  least. 

All  our  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
fund  the  authorization  that  came  out 
of  the  conference  committee,  not  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate,  but  the 
conference  committee,  in  the  authori- 
zation bill.  In  other  words,  we  are 
funding  a  compromise  position,  to 
begin  with. 

If  we  want  to  go  to  conference,  we 
must  compromise  once  again,  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  Senate  allow  us  to 
seek  that  compromise  in  conference, 
as  we  did  with  the  authorization  com- 
mittee. 

The  authorization  committee.  I 
think,  has  come  back  with  an  authori- 
zation which  totally  fences  this  appro 
priation  for  at  least  a  year  and  per- 
haps beyond,  in  terms  of  the  bomb 
itself,  because  of  the  test  provision 
that  is  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not 
fund  it  this  year,  the  authorization 
committee  will  have  to  go  back,  as  I 
understand  it.  and  get  another  author- 
ization next  year,  and  we  will  be  back 
to  the  same  battle  again 

I  would  rather  see  if  we  can  convince 
the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  see  what 
kind  of  appropriation  of  funds  can  sur- 
vive the  appropriations  process  in  con- 
ference, as  the  provision  that  was 
before  the  Senate  did  survive  in  the 
conference  on  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. 

In  any  event,  we  are  fairly  down  the 
road  from  the  original  request  that 
came  from  the  administration.  It  has 
been  modified  severely  since  that  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  w:il 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr  S'n-:VF;NS  I  yield 
Mr  HA'rFIl-:i.I)  1  understand  that 
the  .Senator  in  tus  cfjlloquy.  made  ref- 
eretice  to  the  fart  that  the  Senate 
would  go  with  no  fund.s  to  the  confer 
ence  with  the  Hou.se  Is  thai  a  f  (jrrect 
statemenf 

Mr.  STKV^:NS  There  'Aouid  be  no 
funds  for  the  production  of  the  artil- 
lery shell  or  for  the  weapons  There 
would  be  no  funds  for  the  con.st ruction 
of  facilities. 

Mr.  H,ATF'IF:LD  1  h.  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  what  IS  Itie  Uinding  for  this 
particular  weapons  system  within  'he 
current  defense  appropriation  bill  that 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  funding  in 
the  bill  for  re.search  and  development. 
Mr.  H.ATTTKI.n  I  believe  it  is  $890 
million  :oi  ih:  vu  apon.  What  the 
Senator  is  seeking  in  his  amendment  is 
to  restore  only  $124  million  to  the 
total  that  was  in  the  bill  of  $890  mil- 
lion. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  bill  before  us  contains 
money  for  research  and  development, 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
existing  retaliatory  systems,  and  for 
the  defensive  measures  that  are  in- 
volved. 

There  is  a  total  of  $895  million  in 
the  bill,  and  we  seek  to  restore  the 
money  for  procurement.  But  it  is  the 
money  for  procurement  that  got  the 
Russians  to  the  table  once  before,  and 
when  it  was  withdrawn,  they  withdrew 
from  the  table. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
recommendation  now  totals— I  am  mis- 
taken; let  me  correct  that— it  is 
$766,941,000.  We  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  both  the  budget  and  the 
authorization.  So  that  the  amount 
that  is  before  us  now  is  not  the 
$895,241,000;  it  is  $766,941,000;  and  we 
seek  to  restore  the  funds  that  were  re- 
quested, $124,400,000. 

Does  the  Senator  from   Mississippi 
seek  time  at  this  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Later. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
must  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Thirty-two  minutes  remain 
on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself 
whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  production— I  em- 
phasize the  word  production"— of 
chemical  weapons  of  any  sort  is  moral- 
ly and  diplomatically  indefensible  and 
unjustifiable. 

We  should  bear  in  mind— and  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  this  morning— 
that  for  every  one  casualty  incurred 
by  the  use  of  a  chemical  weapon,  an 
estimated  20  civilians  will  be  gro- 
tesquely murdered.  The  1969  moratori- 
um on  the  production  of  chemical 
weapon.s  in  this  country  signaled  a 
fcianf  forward  step  for  U.S.  credibility 


m  the  global  arena.  I  am  convinced 
that  renewed  production  of  chemical 
weapoiis.  binary  or  otherwi.se.  wotild 
serve  t(i  further  tarnish  our  already 
precarious  mleriiational  image.  At 
home,  where  our  infra.st  ructure  is 
coining  apart  at  the  seams  and  public 
service  organizations  are  being  forced 
to  close  because  of  administration 
budget  cuts,  shiny  new  nerve  gas  fac- 
tories would  force  the  already  skepti- 
cal American  public  to  seriously  ques- 
tion the  priorities  of  their  Govern- 
ment. . 

The  moral  and  diplomatic  justifiabil- 
ity of  chemical  weapons  is  not.  howev- 
er, the  issue  before  us  today.  Before 
appropriating  money,  we  must  certain- 
ly review  the  specifics  of  each  pro- 
posed program.  The  production  and 
procurement  of  retaliatory  binary 
nerve  gas  weapons  is  no  exception. 
Whether  or  not  we  concur  with  the 
administrations  assertion  that  chemi- 
cal weapons  are  a  necessary  compo- 
nent of  our  weapons  arsenal,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fallacies  of  the 
premises  upon  which  the  request  is 
based  as  well  as  the  technical  flaws  of 
the  proposed  binary  weapons  them- 
selves. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
determined  that  the  requested  $124.4 
million  for  the  production  and  pro- 
curement of  155-millimeter  binary 
shells  and  the  Bigeye  bomb  is  prema- 
ture and  unrealistic  for  two  reasons. 
First,  recent  comments  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger,  as  well  as  a 
study  released  last  month  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Chemical  Stockpile  Status 
Panel,  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
current  usable  stockpile  provides  a  suf- 
ficient chemical  weapons  deterrent. 

Second,  information  available  on  the 
proposed  binary  weapons  programs,  as 
emphasized  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  its  recommendation  for 
deletion  and  deferment  of  propo.sed 
funds,  is  insufficient.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Appropriations  Committee 
deleted  requested  production  and  pro- 
curement funds  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  chemical  weapons  program 
included  in  the  bill  before  you  today. 

In  a  written  response  to  questions 
submitted  by  Senator  Nunn  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger stated: 

For  procurement  of  new  artillery  shells, 
the  need  is  not  one  of  addressing  a  clear 
lack  of  military  capability  .  the  quanti- 
ty-in  the  existing  stockpile-is  in  the  range 
of  sufficiency. 

At  issue  in  the  debate  over  stockpile 
sufficiency  is  the  question  of  optimum 
ratio  of  chemical  versus  conventional 
artillerv  rounds  to  be  fired  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  Even  the  administra- 
tion admits  'the  objective  of  U.S.  re- 
taliatory use  of  chemical  weapons 
would  generally  not  be  to  obtain  casu- 
alties but  rather  to  force  the  other 
side     into     protective     posture."     A 


number  of  experts  contend  that  an  ar- 
tillerv fire  of  less  than  5  percent 
chemical  weapons  achieves  the  desired 
effect,  while  an  excess  of  5  percent  not 
only  detracts  from  the  destructive  ca- 
pability of  conventional  artillery  fire, 
but  also  succeeds  in  killing  an  over- 
whelming and  unnecessary  number  of 
civilians.  The  Administration  claims 
that  'several  times"  that  amount  is 
nece.ssary.  but  no  credible  argument 
for  such  a  need  exists.  From  a  variety 
of  uncla-ssified  sources,  we  know  that 
chemical  weapons  contained  in  the 
current  stockpile  fired  around  the 
clock  as  5  percent  of  the  total  artillery 
fire  could  sustain  between  a  30-  and 
135-day  war  in  Western  Europe. 

Would  it  not  be  both  militarily  pre- 
mature and  fiscally  irresponsible  to 
appropriate  money  to  a  weapons  pro- 
gram for  which  not  only  is  there  no 
clear  need  but  also  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  pcssesses 
a  more-than-adequate  stockpile  of 
usable  chemical  weapons:' 

Technically  and  logistically,  the  pro- 
po-sed  155-millimeter  artillery  shells 
and  the  Bigeye  bomb  are  flawed.  The 
General  Accounting  Offices  ■recom- 
mended dollar  reductions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  fiscal  year  1984 
ammunitions  procurement  and  pro- 
duction base  program"  issued  in  Sep- 
tember 1983.  recommended  deletion  of 
funds  for  the  production  of  both 
weapons  and  deferral  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  to  build 
such  weapons  and  equipment  to  as- 
semble the  Bigeye  bomb  for  a  variety 
of  technical  and  logistical  reasons. 

The  Bigeye  bomb  has  had  develop- 
mental delays  that  must  be  corrected 
before  production  begins-Air  Force 
representatives  agree  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb  program  should  not  be  funded. 

•Until  a  decision  is  made  on  the  lo- 
cation," funding  for  the  production  fa- 
cilities   and    assembly    equipment    is 
■premature." 
Again,  these  are  the  conclusions  of 

the  GAO. 

Another  one:  Therefore,  this  re- 
quest to  produce— 155-millimeter 
binary  artillery  shells— is  also  prema- 
ture." 

That  is  our  own  General  Accounting 

Office. 

Again,  this  is  not  a  vote  for  or 
against  a  sufficient  chemical  weapons 
program.  The  remaining  S776.9  million 
requested  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's chemical  weapons  program  re- 
mains in  this  bill.  Rather,  this  is  a  vote 
for  or  against  fiscal  responsibility. 
Before  we  hand  our  money  for  such  a 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  address  both  serious  technical 
and  logistical  flaws  involved  in  the 
production  and  procurement  of  the 
proposed  binary  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  sufficiency  of 
the  current  stockpile.  Because  the  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  present  a  clear 
case  for  the  national  security  urgency 


of  such  weapons  or  a  technically  un- 
flawed  binary  chemical  weapon,  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  production 
and  procurement  is  premature  at  this 
lime. 

Now  let  me  just  speak  further  mo- 
mentarily against  this  amendment 
from  a  fi.scal  point  of  view, 

I  think  most  of  us  are  a'^arf  that 
there  is  a  growing  concern  about  the 
deficit  we  face  today  in  our  fiscal  pic- 
ture. Most  of  us  are  aware  that 
through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
Senators  of  both  parties  here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  discussions  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
the  White  House,  there  is  an  attempt 
being  made  to  put  together  a  package 
of  proposals  that  would  address  the 
deficit  problem  m  1984.  1985.  1986,  and 
1987.  primarily  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

In  the  general  consensus  at  this 
point  that  has  been  published  in  the 
press,  it  is  recognized  that  we  could  ac- 
complish a  $150  billion  reduction  of 
that  deficit  by  first  addressing  new- 
revenues,  S75  billion  worth  of  new  rev- 
enues and  $75  billion  in  spending  cuts. 
Then  that  is  subdivided  so  that  in 
effect  what  is  suggested  so  far,  in  this 
proposal,  that  is  only  a  proposal,  is 
that  in  the  next  3  years  we  would 
reduce  annually  appropriated  accounts 
bv  another  S21.9  billion. 

"now  that  simply  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  within  the  appro- 
priated accounts,  outside  of  the  enti- 
tlements, some  $7.3  billion  a  year. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  take  those 
reductions,  if  this  should  become  a  re- 
ality, from  the  appropriated  accounts, 
that  means  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
military  budget  as  well  as  the  nonmili- 
tary  funds. 

Let  me  remind  you.  in  the  last  25 
months  we  have  had  an  increase  of  36 
percent  funding  in  the  military  ac- 
counts through  the  appropriations 
process.  And  every  major  reduction 
that  has  been  made  in  the  spending 
program  has  been  made  in  the  nonmil- 
itary  appropriated  accounts. 

If'  we  abolished  all  of  those,  which 
constitute  only  about  5  to  9  percent  of 
the  total  budget,  we  would  still  have  in 
excess  of  a  $100  billion  deficit.  So.  con- 
sequently, we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress the  military  programs. 

Now  my  litany  of  this  particular 
fiscal  problem  is  simply  to  establish  a 
very  elementary  point.  If  we  are  going 
to  address  that  deficit  that  has  many 
of  us  deeply  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  address  it  in  terms  of  the 
1984  defense  bill  that  is  before  us  now. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  a 
down  payment  on  a  $4  to  $6  billion 
weapons  system  in  the  outyears.  So 
when  vou  vote  this,  if  you  vote  to  go 
into  production  at  this  time,  do  not 
run  out  and  tell  your  constituents  that 
you  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
deficits  facing  the  United  States  of 
America.    Do    not    tell    them    we    are 
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going  to  do  it  next  year  after  the  elec- 
tion, boraiise  you  are  making  a  com- 
mitment now  that  is  going  to  have  a 
tremendous  impact  upon  our  ability  to 
address  that  deficit  in  1985.  1986,  and 
1987.  We  ought  to  have  every  fiscal 
conservative  vote  on  this  if  they  really 
are  .serious  about  trying  to  bring  this 
deficit  under  control. 

Let  me  assure  you  again— abolish  all 
the  maternal  care  programs,  all  of  the 
welfare  programs,  all  of  the  health 
programs,  all  of  the  education  pro- 
grams, all  of  these  so-called  expensive 
programs  that  people  are  always 
saying,  from  the  White  House  on 
down,  that  we  have  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, reduce  spending,  reduce  spending. 
I  remind  you  that  on  one  day  we  got 
the  word  from  Mr.  Stockman  that  he 
would  recommend  a  veto  on  an  agri- 
culture bill  that  had  in  excess  of  $3 
billion  of  what  the  President  asked 
for.  and  the  next  day  I  r^^ceived  a 
letter  from  the  same  Mr.  Stockman 
saying  you  have  underspent,  you  have 
underappropriated  by  over  $14.7  bil- 
lion in  the  military  area  the  White 
House  wants. 

We  get  again  to  that  double  book- 
keeping Mr.  Stockman  keeps:  Every 
item  on  the  agenda  that  we  spend  for 
human  needs  is  a  deficit-producing 
dollar.  Every  dollar  we  appropriate  for 
defense  is  a  nondeficit-producing 
dollar. 

I  do  not  know^  what  school  he  grad- 
uated from  to  form  such  an  economi 
cally  illiterate  conclusion. 

But  I  just  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  this  is  more  than  a  binary  weap- 
ons system.  This  is  a  fiscal  issue  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  today. 

I  hope  that  the  people  who  have 
been  making  all  of  these  press  releases 
and  making  all  these  great  statements 
on  the  problem  of  the  deficit  ceiling 
truly  want  to  get  this  thing  under  con- 
trol. This  Nation  is  facing  fiscal  disas- 
ter. I  have  never  noticed  at  least  a  cer- 
tain number  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  ever  exercised  that  fiscal  concern 
when  it  came  to  military  spending.  It 
is  always  on  the  human  programs. 

Let  us  start  going  across  the  board.  I 
am  willing.  I  have  exercised  some  lead- 
ership in  cutting  some  of  those  human 
programs,  much  to  my  own  chagrin,  to 
try  to  get  fiscal  order.  Every  time  we 
raise  the  possibility  of  saving  some 
money  on  the  military  front  that  is 
another  story.  We  are  not  so  fiscally 
conservative.  We  are  not  so  fiscally 
concerned  when  it  comes  to  military 
expenditure. 

Let  me  say  this  whole  idea  of  build- 
down  that  now  is  going  to  be  intro- 
duced to  take  out  of  the  chemical 
weapon  arsenal  some  old  leaky  drums 
and  put  in  ^onii-  hr;uui  new  ones  is  ir- 
relevant un'il  'A\>  I  iirrent  stockpile  is 
no  lonk''r  .uffh  iirii  Sufficiency  is  the 
key.  Wf-  do  nut  need  to  produce  more 
now,  if  we  ever  have  to,  and  the  tech- 


nical problems  have  not  been  ironed 
out. 

Let  me  say.  also,  that  in  1981  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  .said  in  it.s 
report  on  the  defense  appropriations 
bill,  and  the  Senate  passed  that  bill, 
we  told  the  administration.  "Give  us  a 
list,  country-by-country,  of  the  West- 
ern allies  who  are  willing  to  accept  the 
forward  deployment  of  this  chemical 
weapon  on  their  land."  because  that  is 
the  only  loKistically  applicable  way 
that  this  can  be  fully  utilized.  "Give  us 
a  count ryby-counlry  report  on  their 
views  regarding  the  binary  program." 

And  interestingly,  they  have  yet  to 
fulfill  the  requirement  that  we  put  in 
that  bill.  In  fact  a  number  of  the 
NATO  allies  have  publicly  indicated 
already  that  they  will  not  accept 
chemical  weapons  and  they  will  not 
train  their  soldiers  to  use  chemical 
weapons. 

So  I  think  we  better  take  care  of  our 
diplomatic  front  and  our  technical 
front,  and  then  we  better  deal  with 
the  fiscal  picture  here  today. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  this 
down  in  the  name  of  fiscal  sanity,  in 
the  name  of  some  element  of  morality, 
if  that  does  not  appeal,  then  at  least 
look  at  the  dollars  involved  and  hope- 
fully in  the  name  of  some  pragmatic 
hard-bitten  realism  we  better  put  our 
money  only  where  we  have  the  tech- 
nology in  hand  and  the  technological 
problems  ironed  out. 

GAO  is  saying  cut  nerve  gas— that  is 
what  GAO  is  saying— from  this  bill  for 
production  purposes. 

Let  me  have  Senators  bear  in  mind 
finally  once  again  that  we  have  over 
$750  million  for  R&D,  for  technical  re- 
search, for  protective  sear:  and  all 
these  other  things  that  show  our  re- 
solve, that  demonstrate  our  resolve, 
that  we  have  to  somehow  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Frankly.  I  am  get- 
ting tired  of  the  Soviet  Union  deter- 
mining our  foreign  policy  and  defense 
policy  and  everything  else.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  little  originality  to  de- 
termine what  our  own  sufficiency  and 
needs  are.  But  that  is  another  day  and 
another  issue. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PRYOR   tiMressed  the  Chair. 
The    PHt.-in!NO    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  t  :!■• 

Mr  ri;'iiiK  I  did  not  understand 
th.    f;,,!.- 

!!■  i'Kl-..sii  )i.\(,  (  ([■■[■ICt.K  Who 
yields  time?  Time  is  under  the  control 


of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  frctu  Dr.  t'on 

Mr.  HAM  II  111  Mr  President,  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan 
sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  deeply  appreciate  his  very  el- 
oquent remarks  and  his  longstanding 
opposition  to  the  resumption  of  pro- 
duction of  chemical  weapons. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
fight  for  a  very  long  time,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  him  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  new  issue 
before  the  Senate.  In  fact,  looking 
back  to  1980  I  find  that  on  seven  occa- 
sions this  body  has  voted  on  the  issue 
of  nerve  gas  and  the  resumption  of  its 
production. 

In  1980,  there  were  four  votes:  in 
1981.  one  vote:  in  1982,  one  vote:  and 
in  1983,  one  vote.  That  was  the  vote 
back  in  July  when,  by  a  vote  of  50  to 
49  with  the  Vice  President's  tie-break- 
ing vote,  we  saw  the  resumption  of  the 
nerve  gas  issue  authorized. 

Since  that  time  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  their 
wisdom,  have  deleted  funds  for  the 
production  of  nerve  gas. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  argued  in  the 
past  against  the  funding  for  chemical 
weapons,  and  once  again  I  find  my.self 
making  arguments  and  presenting  evi- 
dence against  this  project.  My  points 
will  be  summarized  and  very  brief. 

My  main  argument  is  budgetary.  I 
fail  to  see  why  we  should  embark  upon 
a  costly  program  of  funding  for  chemi- 
cal weapons  when,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  there  is  no 
clear-cut  doctrine  or  policy  for  these 
weapons.  There  is  no  long-range  plan. 
No  one  can  supply  assurances  as  to 
their  successful  testing,  or  specific 
uses  in  combat,  or  the  ways  in  which 
nerve  gas  will  be  used  along  with  con- 
ventional weapons. 

What  is  more,  every  major  country 
in  Western  Europe  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  will  not  store  or 
deploy  our  chemical  weapons.  If  these 
weapons  are  to  be  used  effectively,  or 
at  all.  where  must  they  be  stored?  We 
all  know  that  answer.  On  European 
soil. 

In  a  general  sense,  our  rush  to 
produce  a  new  nerve  gas  program 
simply  encourages  low  standards,  as  it 
is  with  the  Bigeye  bomb.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  very  surprised  when  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  includ- 
ed funding  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  in  its 
further  development.  The  Bigeye  has 
been  a  repeated  embarrassment,  but  it 
is  still  insisted  upon  by  those  who  pro- 
pose this  amendment,  although  they 
and  many  of  us  privately  agree  that  its 
procurement    is    very    premature.    At 


this  point.  40  developmental  tests  have 
been   planned    for   the   Bigeye   bomb. 
Yet  only  the  first  few  have  been  con 
ducted  and  by  no  means  were  all  of 
these  successful. 

Eventually  there  will  be  60  oper- 
ational tests,  and  it  is  simply  too  early 
to  sink  additional  millions  of  million.s 
into  Bigeye  production  when  we  are 
still  uncertain  as  to  its  u.se  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  cost  per  bomb  could  be 
as  high  as  $40,000.  not  the  $17,000  to 
$18,000  claimed  by  DOD. 

Other  budgetary  considerations  need 
attention.  Part  of  the  administrations 
request  was  for  the  155-millimeler 
shells  at  a  cost  of  $45  million.  Yet  we 
have  plenty  of  these  shells  on  hand, 
Mr.  President,  and  they  are  in  ade- 
quate condition.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
Senator  S.-^m  Nunn.  of  Georgia,  our 
colleague.  Secretary  Weinberger  made 
this  statement: 

For  procurement  of  new  artillery  shells, 
the  need  is  not  one  of  redressing  a  clear  lack 
of  militarv  capability.  The  U.S.  possesses  a 
stockpile  of  chemical  nerve  agent  artillery 
shells  similar  to  the  proposed  M-687  binary 
round,  that  are  compatible  with  modern 
155-millimeter  and  8inch  artillery  pieces. 
The  quantity  is  in  the  range  of  sufficiency 
I  at  least  for  U.S.  forces)  and  actually  is 
higher  than  the  planned  acquisition  quanti- 
ty for  the  binary  projectile. 

That  was  a  statement  by  Secretary 
Weinberger.  After  that  statement.  Mr. 
President,  a  special  blue-ribbon  panel 
on  stockpile  status  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  issued  a  report  in  Oc- 
tober concluding  that  deterioration  of 
the  shells  and  gas  is  not  significant 
and  that  the  life  of  the  stockpile  can 
be  prolonged  even  further  into  the 
future  by  storage  at  cooler  tempera- 
tures. The  report  further  states,  and 
this  is  the  special  blue-ribbon  panel: 
"In  general,  the  components  of  the 
munitions  appear  to  be  in  good 
shape." 

In  fact,  I  have  long  argued  that  our 
present  stockpiles  were  sufficient 
many  times  over.  If  the  Senate  is  still 
not  convinced  by  the  assurances  of 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  his  panel, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing one  binary  shell  that  utilizes 
this  new  system,  the  binary  method  of 
mixing  in  flight,  is  18  times  the  cost  of 
upgrading  an  existing  unitary  shell  in 
our  stockpile. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  are  four 
basic  questions  that  we  need  to  ask 
and  to  have  answered  before  we  con- 
tinue pouring  money  into  this  chemi- 
cal weapons  program. 

First  does  the  United  States  have  a 
sufficient  stockpile  of  155  millimeter 
nerve  gas  artillery  shells,  the  first 
chemical  weapon  that  the  Army  pro- 
poses to  produce  to  deter  a  chemical 
attack? 

Secretary  Weinberger  conceded  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  that  stockpile  of  155  millimeter 
artillery  shells  is  sufficient  and  is  in 
fact  larger  than  the  new  quantity  of 


these  shells  that   the   Army   hopes  to 
produce. 

Mr.  PRYOR  The  second  question,  a 
verv  important  question,  one  that  is 
asked  con.stantly  of  my  colleagues  and 
me:  Is  the  present  stockpile  of  155  mil- 
limeter and  8-inch  chemical  weapon 
artillery  shells  deteriorating  to  the 
point  that  our  stockpile  is  obsolete  and 
unreliable'^  I  hear  that  argument  re- 
peatedly. We  have  leakers.  That  is 
old.  The  last  was  made  in  1969." 

We  had  to  find  the  answer,  and  we 
had  to  find  the  facts  and  figures.  So  a 
.special  blue  ribbon  panel  on  chemical 
stockpile  status  was  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  on  March  22.  1983. 
just  a  few  months  ago.  This  was  the 
conclusion,  that  the  metal  deteriora- 
tion of  the  shells  is  not  serious  and  the 
military  utility  of  both  the  155  milli- 
meter and  8-inch  munitions  has  not 
been  seriously  degraded  to  date. 

So  that  wipes  out  that  argument. 
We  have  a  sufficient  stockpile,  and 
that  stockpile  has  not  deteriorated  sig- 
nificantly. . 

The  third  question:  If  the  United 
States  does  not  need  to  produce  155 
millimeter  nerve  gas  artillery  shells, 
then  should  the  United  States  still  go 
ahead  and  produce  the  Bigeye  bomb? 

In  answer,  there  are  several  techni- 
cal problems  with  this  proposed 
Bigeye  bomb  which  have  to  be  over- 
come before  the  Army  could  begin 
production.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Bigeye  has  been  in  the  design  stage 
for  19  years,  the  Bigeye  bomb  should 
not  become  a  new  case  or.  I  should 
sav.  another  new  case,  of  starting  pro- 
duction before  a  system  is  ready  to  be 
produced. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention and  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  report  of  May  11.  1983.  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1984  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  in  this  report  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Bigeye  bomb  is  not  ready  for 
production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  page  6  and  page  111  of  that 
particular  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  chemical  weapons  area,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  disapproval  of  the  re- 
quest for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  Bigeye 
binary  chemical  weapon  on  grounds  that 
this  weapon  was  not  yet  ready  to  pass  from 
development  to  production,  (p.  6) 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  decided 
to  defer  procurement  of  the  Bigeye  chemi- 
cal weapon  in  fiscal  year  1984  in  order  to 
solve  several  technical  problems.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  no  authorization  for  the 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  weapon  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  (p.  IH  ' 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  question:  If  the  United  States 
does  not  need  additional  155  millime- 
ter nerve  gas  artillery  shells  and  the 
Bigeye  bomb  is  not  ready  to  be  pro- 


duced, why  should  Congress  authorize 
production  funds  in  fiscal  year  1984? 

Thai  answer  is  very  simple:  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  begin  production  ol  a  new  chemical 
weapons  system  this  fiscal  year. 

Those  are  the  basic  four  questioris, 
and  I  think.  Mr.  President,  the  four 
answers  to  those  questions  as  we  con- 
tinue this  discussion  on  our  policy  rel- 
ative to  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this 
whole  issue,  this  whole  argument,  is 
one  that  has  taken  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body.  But  1  must  point  out  that 
when  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
on  September  28,  1983.  recommended 
against  appropriating  funds  for  binary 
chemical  weapons  production,  it  called 
the  request  premature,  saying  that  the 
Bigeye  bomb  has  technical  problems 
and  has  undergone  only  limited  test- 
ing. I  think  that  argument  is  sufficient 
to  justify  a  vote  against  or  perhaps  ta- 
bling this  amendment. 

Also,  the  blue-ribbon  panel  proposal 
stated,  on  September  27.  1983: 

Leakers  are  isolated  and  either  sealed  or 
detoxified  a-s  part  of  routine  sur%eillance 
procedures.  The  fraction  of  leakers  is  small, 
less  than  6  per  10.000  artillery  projectiles. 
In  most  cases,  leaks  seem  to  occur  at  im- 
properly fitted  joints. 

We  look  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  of  July  1.  1983.  which 
states  that: 

The  United  States  has  a  large  stockpile  of 
toxic  chemical  munitions  to  deter  other 
countries  from  using  chemical  warfare  and 
to  retaliate  if  deterrence  is  not  successful. 

We  once  again  look  to  the  Septem- 
ber 28,  1983,  General  Accounting 
Office  report,  in  which,  on  the  final 
page,  page  37.  it  gives  its  final  recom- 
mendations against  the  resumption  of 
production  of  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  we  are  wrong,  I 
think,  in  attempting  to  go  forward 
w'ith  chemical  weapons  production  at 

this  time. 

I  heard  a  story  the  other  day.  Mr. 
President,  about  a  rancher.  He  was  a 
worm  rancher,  not  a  cattle  rancher. 
He  grew  worms.  He  had  hundreds  of 
acres  of  worms.  He  put  a  sign  up  one 
day.  He  thought  he  would  gin  up  a 
little  business,  so  he  put  a  sign  up  in 
front  of  the  gate  to  his  worm  ranch. 
This  sign  proclaimed  most  proudly 
that  anyone  that  day  could  come  in 
and  buy  all  of  the  worms  he  wanted 

for$l.  ,      ^, 

You  know  what  happened.  Mr. 
President?  Someone  from  the  Penta- 
gon, one  of  the  procurement  officers, 
was  driving  by  that  day.  and  he  looked 
up  there  and  saw  "All  the  worms  you 
can  buy  for  $1.  "  He  walked  up  there  to 
that  worm  rancher  and  s  lid,  "I  want 
$2  worth." 
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That  is  my  point,  Mr.  President.  In 
the  list  of  priorities,  the  resumption  of 
nerve  gas  production  is  probably  at 
the  very  lowest  on  the  list. 

We  have  seen  this  reservation  re- 
flected in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  seen  this  same 
sentiment  reflected  in  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  that  in  its 
wisdom,  this  body,  this  Senate,  this 
day  is  going  to  find  its  true  measure  of 
responsibility  and  meet  that  responsi- 
bility in  turning  down  the  further  pro- 
duction of  nerve  gas  that  is  of  no  mili- 
tary value  to  this  country  and  that 
will  not  deter  the  Soviet  Union  to  any 
degree  from  utilizing  nerve  gas  or 
from  producing  nerve  gas. 

I  say.  Mr.  President  in  due  respect,  I 
am  hoping  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  been  voting  on  the  matter  in 
the  past  will  reexamine  very  thor- 
oughly the  reasons,  whatever  they 
might  be.  why  they  have  cast  their 
votes  and  that  they  will  look  very 
closely  at  how  we  might  bring  this 
issue  to  a  close. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  recent  reviews 
of  our  chemical  weapons  have  indicat- 
ed that  there  has  not  been  a  deteriora- 
tion of  our  stockpile. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  In  response  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, he  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
states  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  did,  in  its  report,  state: 

The  United  States  has  a  large  stockpile  of 
toxic  chemical  munitions  to  deter  other 
countries  from  using  chemical  warfare  and 
to  retaliate  If  deterrence  is  unsuccessful. 

In  this  report  and  in  previous  re- 
ports and  in  subsequent  reports,  we 
see  no  true  indication  that  the  present 
stockpile  has  deteriorated  significant- 
ly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  second  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  today  is  that  the  te.sts  of  the 
Bigeye  binary  bomb  have  not  been 
conclusive  in  terms  of  its  reliability.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  saying 
that  the  reliability  of  the  Bigeye 
binary  bomb  is  in  question  and  that, 
even  though  the  Senate  raised  this 
issue  on  previous  occasions,  those 
problems  have  not  been  addressed. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  absolutely  right.  In 
every  report  that  we  have  seen,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  establish,  one. 
that  the  Bigeye  bomb  works  or,  two. 
that  it  is  safe  or,  three,  that  it  would 
not  kill  more  of  the  enemy  than  it 
might  kill  of  our  own  people.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  and  untested  weapon, 
and  we  are  here  today  attempting  to 


appropriate  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  its  production. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  we  need  new 
chemical  weapons  as  a  bargaining  chip 
in  the  Geneva  negotiations.  This  is  an 
argument  that  has  been  used  quite  ef- 
fectively on  the  floor  with  regard  to 
the  MX  missile.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  negotiations  to  date  have 
been  in  a  multilateral  forum,  and  that 
we  have  not  engaged  in  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ban  chemical  weapons. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  existing 
international  agreements  on  chemical 
weapons  do  not  have  adequate  verifi- 
cation provisions. 

Certainly.  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  have  adequate  verification 
procedures  in  any  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  we  ought  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  in  front  of  the  world 
community  to  negotiate  a  verifiable 
ban  on  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  chemical  weapons. 

Is  that  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  accurately  stated 
my  position. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  relative 
to  the  Bigeye  bomb,  if  the  Bigeye 
bomb  does  not  work  or  if  it  might  kill 
more  of  our  own  boys  than  the  enemy. 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  is  much 
of  a  bargaining  chip. 

Finally.  I  would  say  that  when  we 
produce  this  new  generation  of  nerve 
gas  and  have  no  place  to  store  it.  I 
would  only  conclude  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  store  it  right  here  in  this 
country.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to  use 
it  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  suggested  earlier  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  could  the 
Senator  give  us  an  update  as  to  wheth- 
er the  governments  of  Western 
Europe— where  this  weapon  would  be 
utilized— are  willing  to  store  this 
weapon  on  their  soil  and  whether  they 
want  to  have  it  in  their  arsenals? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  by  saying  that  in 
West  Germany,  since  1970.  that  Gov- 
ernment has  stated  explicitly  that  not 
only  will  they  store  no  more  chemical 
weapons  produced  in  this  country  on 
their  soil;  further,  they  will  not  even 
train  their  personnel  to  use  them. 
That  is  how  strong  their  position  is. 
That  is  the  reason  that,  today,  when 
we  produce  this  massive  new  quantity 
of  chemical  weapons,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  anywhere  to  store  them. 

I  might  just  say  that,  shortly,  there 
will  be  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  I  understand,  which 
will  be  a  build-down  amendment.  It 
will  state  that  as  we  produce  this  new- 
generation  of  chemical  weapons  and 
nerve    gas.    we    will    destroy    the    old 


stockpiles.  I  have  a  question  I  want  to 
pose  to  him  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
debate:  How  do  we  destroy  it?  The 
answer  is:  We  have  no  way  of  destroy- 
ing it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  is  increasing  the  stockpile 
of  old  and  new  nerve  gas  agents,  and  it 
looks  like  all  of  it  is  going  to  be  stored 
right  here  on  this  soil,  because  in 
Europe,  they  will  not  store  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  responses 
and  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  in  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  or  his  representative  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for  3 
minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
permission  to  yield  3  minutes  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
very  briefly  on  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  present  .stocks  of  chemical 
weapons  are  deteriorating  or  not 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  Those  who  have  to 
talk,  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the 
outside.  No  bombs  are  bursting  in  the 
air.  This  is  an  awfully  important 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  colloquy  a  moment  ago  the  ques- 
tions was  asked  whether  or  not 
present  stocks  of  chemical  weapons 
are  deteriorating,  and  the  answer  was 
that  they  were  not.  Mr.  President, 
that  happens  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  Gold  report  which  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Based  on  the  data  accumulated  by  the 
Chemical  Systems  Laboratory,  the  Tooele 
Army  Depot  Laboratory,  and  other  labora 
tories  there  is  evidence  of  slow  decomposi 
tlon  (5-20  percent)  of  the  chemical  agents 
(GB  and  VX  and  possibly  H)  over  a  20-25 
year  period.  Leakage  in  artillery  shells  has 
been  observed.  "Ijeakers"  are  Lsolated  and 
either  sealed  or  detoxified  as  part  of  the 
routine  surveillance  procedures.  The  frac- 
tion of  "leakers"  is  small  (less  than  six  per 
ten-thousand  artillery  projectiles)  and  in 
most  cases,  the  leaks  seem  to  occur  at  im- 
properly fitted  joints  or  brazed  joints  There 
are  also  occasional  leaks  in  the  bombs,  rock- 
ets, spray  and  bulk  storage  tanks. 


Xorcmhcr  S.  l-'iS.? 

So'A.  Mr.  President,  the  so-called 
C}uhi  report  i.s  made  up  of  a  panel  of 
the  most  distmgui.shed  scientists  in 
the  country:  Dr.  Charles  Bender  from 
Lawrence  Livermore  Lab.  Dr.  Melvin 
Calvin  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia chemi.strv  department,  to  go  down 
the  list.  Dr.  Eichelberger  from  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  Dr.  Magnami 
from  Sandia  National  Lab.  Dr.  Mar- 
grave from  Rice  University,  Dr.  Rogers 
from  the  University  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
We-stheimer  from  Harvard  University, 
all  subscribe  to  this  Gold  report.  So  I 
think  it  is  beyond  argument  that 
present  stocks  of  chemical  weapon.s 
are  in  fact  deteriorating. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Soviets  have  proceeded 
m  a  massive  way  to  build  chemical 
weapons  and  in  fact  to  be  far  ahead  of 
us  in  chemical  weapons.  We  have  tried 
the  nonmanufacture  mode  and  the  re- 
sponse we  have  gotten  is  a  redoubling 
of  the  efforts  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  the  only 
way  we  can  get  the  Soviet  Union  ever 
to  negotiate  about  anything  is  to  play 
from  strength,  and  to  unilaterally 
allow  our  stock  of  chemical  weapons  to 
ipteriorate  as  the  Gold  Commission 
indicates  they  are.  and  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  keep,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
unwise  thing  for  this  country  to  do. 
We  must  at  least  have  the  capability 
to  use  chemical  weapons  and  to  use 
them  and  to  store  them  in  a  safe  way. 
which  the  binary  process  gives  us  the 
capability  of  doing.  Otherwise,  we  are 
in  fact  slowly,  unilaterally  disarming 
as  our  present  stocks  of  chemical 
weapons  already  dangerous  to  keep 
further  deteriorate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Stevens 
amendment  is  a  proper  response  to 
our  national  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
authorized  to  yield  myself  10  minutes 
01  the  time  allotted  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  modernizing  our  chemical  de- 
terrent is  not  a  politically  popular 
issue,  but  it  is  nonetheless  vitally  inv 
portant  to  our  Nation's  security. 
Before  I  address  myself  to  the  specif- 
ics of  the  proposal  before  us  today.  I 
would  like  to  review  .some  of  the  back 
ground  to  this  issue. 

In  1969.  the  United  States  unilater- 
allv  terminated  its  production  of 
chemical  weapons.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union-  both  on  a  bi- 
lateral and  a  multilateral  basis— for 
comprehensive  chemical  disarmament. 
Unfortunately,  our  efforts  have  not 
brought  about  the  respon.se  that  we 
.sought.  The  Soviet  Union  has  contin- 
ued to  develop  a  massive  chemical  war- 
fighting  capability,  and  we  continue  to 
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amass  evidence  confirming  that  they 
have  used  and  sponsored  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  violation  of 
solemn  international  accords.  At  the 
same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused to  .seriously  negotiate  a  chemical 
disarmament  accord.  In  February  of 
this  year,  the  United  States  stepped 
up  its  ongoing  negotiating  efforts 
before  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva  where  Vice  President 
Bush  tabled  this  proposal. 

I  was  present  in  Geneva  at  the  time 
the  Vice  President  tabled  this  propos- 
al. And  might  I  say.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  received  enthusiastically  by  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Committee  in  Geneva  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  delegation. 

The  lack  of  progress  in  these  negoti- 
ations, and  the  apparent  Soviet  unwill- 
ingness to  negotiate  seriously,  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  lack  of  any 
real  incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
current  U.S.  stockpile  of  chemical 
weapons,  while  large,  is  of  limited  mili- 
tary value  due  largely  to  obsolete  de- 
livery means.  Only  10  percent  of  our 
current  stockpile  is  in  the  form  of 
useful  munitions,  while  fully  90  per- 
cent are  either  unusable  or  in  need  of 
repair.  Thus,  our  chemical  arsenal  pre- 
sents neither  a  credible  deterrent  to 
chemical  war.  nor  an  effective  induce- 
ment for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  a  ban  on  the  production 
and  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

In  the  defen.se  authorization  process, 
the  Congress  took  an  important   step 
in  addressing  this  problem.  The  Sen- 
ate's version  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  provided  funding  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  the  component  parts  of  the 
155  mm  binary  artillery  shell.  Howev- 
er, the  Senate  adopted  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting  the   final   assembly   of   the.se 
component  parts  until  October  1.  1985. 
and   permitting   it    thereafter   only    if 
the   President   certifies  that   such  as- 
semblv  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest!   This    time,    limitation    would 
allow  for  five  full  negotiating  sessions 
before    the    Committee    on    Disarma- 
ment, and  it  will  provide  our  negotia- 
tors  with   maximum    leverage   to   lest 
Soviet     intentions.     In     addition,     the 
Senate  deferred  production  of  the  air- 
deluered  version  of  the  binary  weapon 
until  certain  technical  problems  could 
be  resolved. 

During  the  authorization  confer- 
ence, the  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ates funding  and  provisions  relating 
to  production  of  the  155mm  projectile. 
In  turn,  the  Senate  receded  to  a  House 
provision  that  sought  to  constrain  the 
size  of  our  chemical  weapons  stockpile 
by  requiring  that  one  unitary  muni- 
tion be  rendered  militarily  useless  for 
each  binary  munition  produced.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  adopted  language 
reaffirming  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925.  which 
commits  its  signatories  to  a  no  first- 
use  of  chemical  weapons  policy.  This 


comprehensive  package  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  the  defen.se  authoriza- 
tion bill  marks  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  toward  chemical 
disarmament  and  deterrence.  In  July, 
Louis  Fields,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  ad- 
dressed the  likely  impact  of  a  produc- 
tion go-ahead  on  his  negotiating  ef- 
forts: 

During  recent  visits  to  Geneva  by  senior- 
level  U.S.  officials,  many  Amba.ssadors 
openly  offered  the  opinion  that  a  decision 
to  move  forward  with  modernization  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  negotiations  and 
would  likely  even  be  necessary  if  progress 
were  to  be  made. 

Last  week,  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  14-12  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  procurement  of  the  155mm 
binarv  projectile  and  the  related  pro- 
duction facilities.  This  overturned  the 
action  of  its  Defense  Subcommittee 
which  recommended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  funded  as  authorized.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  identical  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  chemical  modernization 
adopted  by  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, and  I  believe  it  represents  a  com- 
promise package  worthy  of  widespread 
support. 

This  amendment  includes  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  which  I 
have  already  outlined  above.  In  addi- 
tion, it  includes  other  provisions  draft- 
ed by  the  Defense  Subcommittee  that 
are  designed  to  address  other  concerns 
which  exist  regarding  one  chemical 
modernization  program.  For  example, 
this  amendment  seeks  to  address  those 
concerns  which  remain  about  techni- 
cal problems  encountered  in  the 
Bigeve  development  program.  It  does 
so  bv  fencing  the  funds  included  in  the 
amendment  for  Bigeye  production  fa- 
cilities until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  these 
problems  have  been  corrected. 

The     amendment     offered     by     the 
senior  Senator   from   Alaska  also  ex- 
pands the  ■draw-down'  provision  in- 
cluded   in    the    defense    authorization 
bill.  Bv  expanding  its  application  to  in- 
clude bulk  agent  in  our  stockpile,  we 
are  able  to  require  that   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  render  militarily  use- 
less the  equivalent  of  two  existing  mu- 
nitions for  each  new  binary  munition 
produced.  My  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta.   Senator    Bosckwitz.    will    discuss 
this  provision  in  greater  detail  in  con- 
nection with  his  amendment.  Each  of 
these  provisions  were  designed  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  concerns  of  opponents  of  our 
chemical    modernization    program    as 
proposed  by  the  administration,  ai-id  I 
believe    the    net    result    is    a    stronger 
total  package. 

In  conclusion,  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  week  con- 
stitutes an  unravelling  of  the  carefully 
constructed  program  of  force  modern- 
ization  and  chemical   arms  reduction 
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iit'Kotiai  ions  approved  by  the  Senati 
e:irlit'r  !li;>  year  tTnles.s  we  proceed 
with  thr  ii(tii:il  pr  ■  iiiiiction  of  the 
IftSmni  biniixs  chriiiiral  weapon,  the 
riiitiil  States  vMll  not  only  be  unable 
t.'  tiianiMi.M  I  I  rrdible  deterrent  to 
chrmicai  A.ir  t)iit  wf  'aiII  be  unable  to 
achieve  our  ulutnale  objective— com- 
prehensive, verifiable  chemical  disar- 
mament. In  light  of  the  current  status 
of  our  chemical  stockpile,  further  ad- 
herence to  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
the  production  of  new  weapons  risks 
unilateral  disarmament  by  obsoles- 
cence. At  this  very  moment,  while  we 
are  debating  whether  or  not  to  open 
one  chemical  weapon  production  facil- 
ity, the  Soviets  are  operating  14  sepa- 
rate facilities  and  are  actually  using 
these  weapons  to  advance  their  aggres- 
sive purposes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  from  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  which  seeks  to  restore 
funds  for  production  of  the  155mm 
binary  chemical  artillery  shell  and  the 
related  production  facilities.  This  vote 
will  not  benefit  any  of  us  politically, 
but  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Nations  .security.  Wheth- 
er it  serves  as  an  incentive  for  mutual 
and  verifiable  chemical  disarmament, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, by  restoring  a  credible  U.S. 
chemical  deterrent,  this  action  will 
represent  an  important  step  toward  re- 
ducing the  likelihood  that  chemical 
weapons  will  be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  staff  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whose  names  I 
send  to  the  desk,  be  granted  the  privi 
lege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2039  and  during  any  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  two  statements  that  have 
been  made  today,  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  relating  to 
breaking  off  the  discussions  and  the 
claim  that  Soviets  were  the  ones  who 
broke  off  discussions. 

I  have  a  Congressional  Research 
document  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  in  order  to  refute  that  state- 
ment. The  document  is  entitled,  "Issue 
Brief  on  U.S.  Chemical  Warfare  Pre- 


(i.trrilnrs.,  1'rni.T.un  'iatcd  DercmtxT 
JU.  Il>ti2.  and  updaUd  July  17,  1983. 
On  page  4.  it  reads: 

The  bilateral  talks  recessed  in  the  summer 
of  1980  because  of  a  lack  of  progress  in  the 
preceding  year  and  the  upcoming  U.S.  presi- 
dential election.  Since  the  election,  the 
tJnited  State.s  has  not  resumed  bilateral 
talks,  though  It  does  participate  in  the  mul- 
tilateral forum  Many  anticipated  that  the 
Administration  would  return  to  the  bilateral 
talks  when,  at  the  United  Nations  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  In  May.  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  some  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Devel- 
opment. Production,  and  Stockpiling  of 
Chemical  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion. In  those  proposals,  the  Soviets  for  the 
first  time  adopted  some  language  that  the 
U.S.  had  long  sought  to  incorporate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  propasals  stated  that 
there  ought  be  the  possibility  for  systemat- 
ic international  on-site  inspection"  to  verify 
the  destruction  of  stockpiles.  The  Admlnis- 
trations  interpretation  of  Soviet  motives  in 
submitting  the  draft  provisions  was  that 
they  were  a  ruse  to  lend  credence  to  the 
Soviet  campaign  to  portray  itself  as  a  leader 
in  world  peace,  and  did  not  provide  the  basis 
for  renewed  progress.  The  Administration 
opted  to  pursue  the  matter  with  the  Soviets 
in  the  multilateral  forum. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  fairly  good 
evidence  that  this  was  not  necessarily 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  former  Chief  Negotia- 
tor for  Bilateral  Negotiations  on 
Chemical  Weapons.  Charles  C.  Flower- 
ree.  and  former  Assistant  Director. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  James  F.  Leonard,  dated  July 
11,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  II.  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  former  Foreign 
Service  Officers  who  have  served  in  senior 
positions  in  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  have  had  first-hand  expe- 
rience in  negotiations  on  chemical  and  bio 
logical  weapons.  In  view  of  the  upcoming 
Senate  vote  on  funding  for  the  production 
of  binary  chemical  weapons,  which  is  includ 
ed  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Authori 
zation  bill,  we  would  like  to  put  forward  our 
views  on  the  likely  impact  of  the  production 
of  these  weapons  on  current  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  chemi- 
cal weapons  ban. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  binary 
weapons  would  create  additional  obstacles 
to  the  achievement  of  a  chemical  weapons 
ban.  In  1974.  for  example.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  the 
current  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy,  then  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con 
Irol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  ob.served  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee:  If  we  start  on  a  new  type  of 
production  program  it  becomes  even  harder 
to  envisage  constructive  arms  control  agree- 
ments limiting  competition  in  chemical 
weapons." 

Although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  nego 
tiating  difficulties  po.sed  by  binaries  would 
be  insurmountable.  Ihey  would  add  yet  an- 
other burden  to  an  already  difficult  prob- 
lem, particularly  in  regard  to  verification. 


Even  more  significant,  however,  than  the 
potential  impact  of  binaries  on  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  terms  o(  a  C'W  treaty  are  the  po- 
litical ramiflration.s  In  the  work  on  chemi 
cal  weapons  now  underway  in  the  Commit 
tee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  the  United 
States  occupies  the  political  high  ground 
The  draft  chemical  weapons  proposal  tabled 
by  the  United  Slates  earlier  this  year  is  re- 
garded by  the  delegations  of  allied  and  non- 
aligned  countries  alike  as  a  serious  and  fair 
approach,  although  they  may  have  differing 
views  on  certain  detailed  provisions.  While 
most  countries  involved  in  the  negotiations 
understand  the  fallacy  of  the  Soviet  argu- 
ment that  binaries  are  a  new  and  more 
lethal  type  of  chemical  weapon,  they  would 
perceive  the  commencement  of  production 
of  binaries  by  the  U.S.  as  an  escalation  of 
the  confrontation  in  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bilities between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  development  would  cause  a 
deterioration  in  the  favorable  atmosphere 
in  which  the  U.S.  negotiators  are  now  oper- 
ating. 

For  our  NATO  allies  the  advent  of  bina 
ries  would  raise  new  political  problems  as 
they  would  be  confronted  with  the  possibili- 
ty that  these  weapons  might  be  deployed  on 
their  territories.  There  is  wide-spread  aver- 
sion to  any  new  deployment  of  chemical 
weapons  in  Europe,  where  they  are  seen  as 
constituting  a  greater  threat  to  the  unpro- 
tected civilian  population  than  to  troops 
who  have  the  means  to  defend  against  a 
chemical  attack.  Thus  allied  support  for  our 
position  in  the  chemical  arms  control  ef- 
forts underway  at  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
a  decision  to  move  ahead  with  the  produc- 
tion of  binaries. 

Finally,  we  do  not  believe  that  using  bina- 
ries as  a  bargaining  chip  is  an  effective  way 
to  achieve  our  arms  control  objectives.  The 
verification  problems  and  other  thorny 
issues  standing  in  the  way  of  a  .satisfactory 
agreement  do  not  stem  simply  from  the 
Soviet  assessment  of  US  chemical  warfare 
capabilities.  Moreover  the  Soviets  could 
very  well  respond  to  our  action  by  produc- 
ing binaries  of  their  own.  making  the  task  of 
reaching  an  agreement  even  more  difficult. 
In  sum,  looking  at  the  question  of  binary 
production  from  an  arms  control  perspec- 
tive, we  believe  that  rather  than  being  a 
step  that  will  spur  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego- 
tiate on  our  terms,  such  a  move  would 
create  divergencies  with  our  allies,  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  position  in  the  negotiations, 
and  lessen  the  chances  for  an  agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  particular  letter,  they  merely 
state  they  are  former  Foreign  Service 
Officers  who  have  served  in  certain 
positions  in  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  have  had  first- 
hand experience  in  negotiations  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Let 
me  quote  two  paragraphs: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  binary 
weapons  would  create  additional  obstacles 
to  the  achievement  of  a  chemical  weapons 
ban.  In  1974.  for  example.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  the 
current  Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for 
Policy,  then  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  ob.served  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee:  "If  we  start  on  a  new  type  of 
production  program  it  becomes  even  harder 
to  envLsage  constructive  arms  control  agree- 
menUs  limiting  competition  in  chemical 
weapons." 


Further  in  the  body  of  th<-  letter,  it 
slates: 

In  the  work  on  chemical  weapons  now  un 
derwav  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
in  Geneva  the  United  States  occupies  the 
political   high   ground.  The   draft  chemical 
weapons    proposal    tabled    by    the    United 
States  earlier  this  year  is  regarded  by  the 
delegations  of  allied  and  non-aligned  coun- 
tries alike  as  a  serious  and  fair  approach,  al- 
though Ihev  may  have  differing  views  on 
certain     detailed     provisions.     While     most 
countries  involved  in  the  negotiations  un- 
derstand the  fallacy  of  the  Soviet  argument 
that  binaries  are  a  new  and  more  lethal  type 
of   chemical   weapon,   they   would   perceive 
the  commencement  of  production  of  bina- 
ries by  the  U.S.  as  an  escalation  of  the  con 
frontation  in  chemical  warfare  capabilities 
between    the    U.S.    and    the    Soviet    Union. 
Such  a  development  would  cause  a  deterio- 
ration in  the  favorable  atmosphere  in  which 
the  U.S.  negotiators  are  now  operating. 

Mr  President,  you  can  interpret  re- 
ports anv  way  you  wish.  A  while  ago, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  came  to  the  floor  and  gave 
a  recitation  about  the  Gold  report^ 
The  Senator's  interpretation  indicated 
there  were  great  problems  with  safety 
and  leakage  and  so  forth. 

All  right,  let  me  take  the  people  who 
..-ally  would  be  in  a  most  intimate  po- 
sition to  know.  Dr.  Frank  H.  West- 
heimer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Chemical  Stockpile 
Status  Studv,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  referred,  sat  down 
with  Dr.  Mathew  Meselson  of  Har- 
vard who  is  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  this,  to  give  a  summa- 
rization of  that  report  as  it  relates  to 
this  subject.  Let  me  quote  from  that 
statement  by  Dr.  Westheimer,  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

(1)  The  155mm  and  8-inch  artillery  projec- 
tiles and  GB  bombs  in  the  stockpile  are  in 
usable  condition. 

Metal  components  appear  to  be  in  good 
shape,  except  for  rare  inperfections  appar- 
ently unrelated  to  aging.  .  . 

There  is  evidence  of  slow  decomposition 
(5-20  percent)  of  the  chemical  agents  over  a 
20-25  year  period. 

The  fraction  of  leakers  is  small,  less  than 
four  per  ten-thousand  and  the  leaks  are 
minute.  Leakers  are  isolated  and  designated 
for  demilitarization. 

The  "stabilizer"  is  largely  or  completely 
gone  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether 
this  will  cause  a  higher  rate  of  aging  than  in 
the  past.  ^  ,     . 

(2)  There  could  be  as  little  as  5  percent  ad- 
ditional degradation  of  the  agent  by  1990^11 
is  also  possible,  but  rather  improbable,  thai 
degradation  could  render  the  munitions 
almo.st  useless  by  1990.  The  best  estimate  is 
that  the  agent  will  be  at  least  50  *  10  per^ 
cent  pure  bv  1990  and  that  at  least  half  of 
the  155mm  and  8-inch  projectiles  will  be 
usable  at  that  time. 

(3)  Storing  the  munitions  at  lower  temper- 
ature could  significantly  extend  their  life- 
time This  could  be  done  by  storage  under 
roofs  with  reflective  paint  and/or  air-condi- 

tioning.  ,  ,  ,.,  ..„„ 

(4)  A  better  estimate  of  the  useful  lifetime 
of  the  stockpile  could  be  obtained  from  ac- 
celerated aging  tests  conducted  over  a  range 
of  temperatures.  Useful  results  could  be  ob 


tained  in  6-9  months  after  such  tests  are  ini- 
tiated. ,  .  ...  , 
(5)  Field  tests,  as  conducted  in  the  past, 
are  needed  if  one  is  to  draw  firm  conclusions 
about  the  condition  of  the  .stockpile,  includ- 
ing the  extent  to  which  flashing"  (agent 
burning  during  dispersal,  rendering  it  inef 
fective)  may  occur. 

Mr.    President.    I    think   that    those 
three   documents    ought    to   certainly 
refute  those  arguments  which  I  think 
are    fallacious.    In    no    way    do    ihey 
change  the  position  that  I  have  estab- 
lished here,  and  that   is  that   there  is 
no  fiscal  reason,  there  is  no  military 
reason,  there  is  no  negotiating  reason. 
and  there  is  no  reason  of  any  kind  to 
reestablish    production    at    this    Ume. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  the  bill 
yet    over    $770    million    for    continued 
R&D  and  other  programs  for  this  kind 
of  weapons  system. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr     STEVENS.    Will    the    Senator 
withhold  that'' 
Mr   HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr  STFVFNS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi as  he  wishes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  naturally,  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
had  to  be  interested  m  this  subject 
matter  and  had  to  cast  a  vole  on  ii 
rather  frequently.  Many  times  I  would 
like  to  have  been  able  to  conclude  that 
we  ought  to  abolish  the  entire  system, 
just  not  be  in  the  business  anymore, 
lay  it  aside  and  trust  our  luck.  I  say 
that  I  was  tempted  to  conclude  that. 

But  every  time.  I  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  could  not  leave  this 
blank  spot,  this  unfulfilled  need,  to 
some  degree,  at  least,  need  and  having 
something  in  our  reserve  arsenals.  We 
must  have  it.  as  I  see  it,  in  our  reserve 
ar-senals  to  take  care  of  situations  that 
may  arise. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  oversimplification 
at  all.  But  let  me  fir-st  point  out  that 
none  of  these  amendments  here  would 
strike  out  the  whole  supply  or  aban- 
don this  type  of  weaponry  or  slop 
having  gas  for  military  purposes.  They 
all  deal-and  in  good  faith,  of  course- 
thev  all  deal  with  the  details  of  steps 
of  progre.ss.  This  is  an  evolutionary 
process.  We  have  gone  from  the  ordi- 
nary to  the  extraordinary  in  this  field, 
as  we   have  done  in  so  many   other 

ways. 

This  gas  is  not  as  volatile  as  the  gas 
before  It  is  not  as  easily  to  be  mishan- 
dled or  get  out  of  control  or  be  abused 
and  be  injurious  to  our  own  men. 

This  IS  a  step  forward  where  the  poi- 
sonous effects  do  not  take  place  until 
it  is  actually  mixed.  Like  a  chemical 
compound,  it   ha-s  to  be  mixed  to  be 

lethal.  .     ^^ 

The  vote  was  very  close  m  the  com- 
mittee 14  to  12.  I  do  not  fall  out  with 
anyone  that  has  a  different  opinion. 
But  a  vote  as  close  as  that,  following  a 
vote  for  it  in  the  subcommittee,  shows 
that  there  is  tremendous  evidence  of  a 


need  of  some  kind.  So  1  say  the  need 
must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  going 
forw^ard. 

After  all.  this  SI 24  million,  in  terms 
of  military  preparedness,  especially  in 
this  field  of  chemical  warfare,  the 
processes  of  containing  and  preserving 
the  product,  that  is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  to  be  added  to  the 
sums  that  are  in  the  bill  already,  and 
no  one  is  moving  to  take  it  all  out. 
Compared  to  the  cost  of  the  present 
svstem.  that  is  small.  This  is  a  small 
step  forward  in  taking  care  of  the 
better  svstem.  the  binary  system. 

This  is  just  for  the  building  of  a 
process  here,  production  of  facihties. 
and  does  not  include  any  gas  itself,  as 
I  understand.  It  is  a  safety  factor  in 
one  way  because  that  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes. 

So  I  say  this  is  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. We  have  to  have  better  weapons 
all  along  and  must  make  these  deci- 
sions. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  settle  this 
down.  I  do  not  want  to  kill  the  inter- 
est. I  hope  we  can  settle  this  down  for 
this  bill  anyway  by  respectfully  voting 
down  these  proposed  two  additional 
amendments  and  then  to  pass  the 
main  one  which  will  put  us  back  on 
the  track  of  these  steps  forward. 
I  vield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  has  enunci- 
ated the  fi.scal  reasons,  the  military 
reasons,  and  the  negotiating  reasons 
for  his  position. 

Let  me  stale  that  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view  this  bill  is  $9  billion  below  the 
President's  budget  and  that  budget 
itself  has  been  reduced  by  S5  billion 
since  it  was  submitted.  So  we  are 
nearly  $14  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent s  January  budget.  We  are  S2.5  bil- 
lion below  even  the  Senates  budget  as 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  no  fiscal 
reasons  for  saying  that  we  need  to  cut 
this  bill  further.  I  have  been  against 
increasing  items  that  would  lead  to 
out-year  expenditures  that  were  vola- 
tile In  this  instance,  though,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  expenditures  is  in  the  bill 
and  Ihev  are  in  the  R&D  and  defense 
area  as  far  as  defense  of  these  items. 

As  far  as  the  negotiating  standards, 
first  let  me  deal  with  the  military  con- 
cept These  weapons  represent  an  area 
of  need  as  far  as  our  military  is  con- 
cerned so  long  as  the  Soviets  maintain 
their  aggressive  position. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
wrote  to  Senator  Tower  op  November 
3  and  stated  that  the  panel,  and  that 
is  the  blue  ribbon  DOD  panel,  exam- 
ined the  total  stockpile,  but  focused 
attention  on  the  military  useful  pro- 
portion of  the  stockpile,  the  155  milh- 
meter  and  8-inch  chemical  artillery 
projectiles  and  bombs  which  represent 
10  percent  by  agent  weight  of  the  cur- 
rent chemical  stockpile. 
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1  fiavr  rt'ptatt'dly  commented  on  the 
Soviet  po.sition.  There  is  a  declassified 
document  issued  in  October  of  this 
year  on  the  continued  development  of 
chemical  weapons  capabilities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  On  page  12.  it  says: 

Since  the  late  1960'.s.  the  amount  of 
agents,  weapons,  and  material  in  storage  at 
these  depots  has  increased  significantly,  and 
the  buildup  continues. 

This  is  referring  to  the  Soviet  chemi- 
cal weapon  depots. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  increased 
characteristic  of  most  of  these  areas  is 
shown  In  figure  14.  which  is  a  nerve  agent 
production  plant  that  has  obvious  increase 
in  capacity  since  the  sixties  In  terms  of  the 
photographs  that  are  available  of  the  area. 
The  Soviet  capability  is  well-known. 
I  would  hope  there  would  not  be  any 
disagreement  here  that  we  now  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  in  fact  used 
these  chemical  weapons  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  Afghanistan  and  that  the 
agents  used  in  Afghanistan  indicate  to 
us  that  the  Soviets  have  an  entirely 
new  generation  of  chemical  weapons. 

They  have  not  only  developed  those 
but  they  have  deployed  them  will  for 
ward  and  they  have  used  them  to  their 
obvious  advantage  in  terms  of  their  ac- 
tivities in  Afghanistan. 

Last.  I  think  if  we  talk  about  the  ne- 
gotiating stance,  there  is  no  question 
that  Ambassador  Fields,  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiator, has  indicated  that  it  has  been 
some  time.  2  years,  since  the  Soviets 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  consid- 
er the  chemical  production  problem  in 
the  arms  control  talks.  They  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  to  renew  those 
talks  since  this  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

One  last  comment.  I  am  informed 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  misinformed  con 
cerning  our  ability  to  destroy  chemical 
munitions.  We  do  have  a  chemical  mu- 
nitions destruction  facility  in  Utah 
which  has  been  and  is  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  chemical  munitions. 

In  fact.  Ambassador  Fields,  our  ne- 
gotiator on  chemical  weapons  in  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  I  am  told 
has  invited  his  colleagues  to  visit  that 
facility  and  will  take  representatives 
of  30  nations,  including  17  Ambassa 
dors,  to  see  that  facility  and  to  see  a 
demonstration  on  the  verification 
techniques  envisioned  by  the  United 
States  in  its  proposal  for  a  treaty. 
That  visit  will  take  place  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  say  that  no 
one  likes  to  be  in  the  position  of  stat- 
ing to  the  Senate  that  construction  of 
these  very  lethal  weapons  is  necessary. 
That  is  the  same  position  we  have  had 
on  the  MX.  It  is  one  of  the  items  that 
will  be  in  negotiation.  I  think  that  the 
history  of  the  Russians'  participation 
in  the  negotiations  for  arms  reduction 
as  far  as  chemical  weapons  are  con- 
cerned demonstrate  once  again  that 
the  only  way  to  get  them  to  the  bar 


gaining  table  is  to  be  able  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  them 
in  terms  of  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  weapon  and  that  they  will  come  and 
they  will  discu.ss  limitations  and  reduc- 
tion of  these  weapons  storage,  if  we 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  we 
have  authorized  them  and  the  funds 
are  there  to  build  them  if  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wish 
some  time'' 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 
Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr    President,   how- 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  wishes  to  reserve 
time  for  another  Member.  I  shall  take 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  may  have  7  minutes.  We 
have  time  on  the  bill  and  time  on  the 
Bo.schwitz  amendment  that  is  still 
pending. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  ask  the  time  re- 
maining for  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

I  am  concerned  that,  although  this 
body  has  repeatedly  supported  mod- 
ernization of  chemical  munitions  over 
a  period  of  several  years,  we  may  once 
again  delay  in  attaining  a  credible 
chemical  warfare  deterrent  capability. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  an  active 
role  in  this  debate  for  the  several 
years  that  the  issue  has  been  before 
the  Senate.  It  has  a  family  origin.  My 
father  was  a  young  doctor  in  World 
War  I,  and  I  remember  very  vividly 
what  he  told  me  about  his  service 
tending  the  wounded  of  both  sides  in 
the  trenches  in  World  War  I. 

Fortunately.  I  found  a  small  prayer 
book  that  he  kept  during  that  period 
and  in  it  was  a  diary.  I  did  not  know 
the  existence  of  this  prayer  book  until 
I  discovered  it  this  past  spring.  My 
father  has  been  dead  since  1946. 

I  undertook  a  trip  to  France  this 
summer  using  that  prayer  book  as  a 
guide  and  visited  the  places  that  he 
noted  in  the  flyleaf  where  he  partici 
pated  in  the  battles  as  a  doctor,  where 
he  .set  up  field  hospitals,  and  the  like. 
As  I  walked  through  those  battle- 
fields and  then  later  through  the  ad 
joining  gravesites  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  are  buried,  many  of 
whom  died  as  a  result  of  the  gas  at- 
tacks. I  thought  about  the  debate  that 
we  would  again  have  this  fall  on  this 
issue. 

Recently  I  compiled  data  on  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  World  War  I  which  I 


believe  will  he  of  mtrrcsi   td  my  col- 
leagues. 

These  data  show  !tiai  i\.r\  arrnv 
using  chemicals  as  a  v,i;tp,iri  si.adily 
increased  the  u.se  of  th./s,  <  h- niical.s 
as  the  war  progre.ssed. 

Of  course,  history  «  aniint  record 
what  would  have  happened  to  the 
AEF,  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  if  we  had  not  had  chemical  re- 
taliatory capability. 

But  the  reason  I  am  participating  so 
strongly  in  this  debate,  as  I  have  in 
others,  is  that  I  believe  the  action  that 
we  will  hopefully  take  on  the  Stevens 
amendment  will  lay  a  foundation  to 
avoid  ever  again  that  type  of  conflict, 
another  war  occur.  We  must  avoid  the 
first  use  of  these  weapons,  but  we 
must  have  a  deterrent.  The  horror  is 
indescribable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  a  graph 
depicting  the  tonnages  of  chemical 
agents  used  during  World  War  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  graph 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TONS  OF  CHEMICAL  WEAPON  AGENTS  USED  IN  BAHLE 
DURING  WORLD  WAR  I 
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Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President,  while 
I  believe  we  all  agree  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  continue  to  strive  for  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  we  can  negotiate 
a  reduction  only  from  a  position  of 
strength.  That  in  turn  means  that  we 
must  build  an  offensive  retaliatory  ca- 
pability that  not  only  deters  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  event  or  war, 
but  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  Soviets 
to  seriously  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban. 

We  do  not  have  this  capability 
today.  Seventy  two  percent  of  our 
stockpile  is  either  un.servicable/unre- 
pairable,  or  is  in  bulk  containers  for 
which  we  have  no  serviceable  filling 
plants  or  munitions  into  which  to  fill 
them. 

There  is  no  useful  capability  to  de- 
liver persistent  chemical  agents 
beyond  artillery  range.  Existing  spray 
tanks,  which  are  like  crop-dusting  ma- 
chines, are  virtually  suicidal  lo  use 
against  modern  Soviet  defenses. 

The  two  binary  munitions  needed  to 
redre.ss  our  most  serious  deficiencies 
are  the  155-millimeter  GB  2  artillery 
projectile  and  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

Our  production  capability  will  re- 
quire 18  to  24  months  and  the  funding 
in  the  fi.scal  year  1984  budget  is  criti- 
cal to  maintaining  our  national  chemi- 
cal deterrence  posture. 
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Development  of  the  ISS-millimeter 
projectile  is  complete.  Production 
awaits  funding  by  the  Congress. 

The  Bigeve  bomb  is  ready  to  have  lUs 
produclion'base  con.structed.  This  mu- 
nition is  most  urgently  needed,  for  it 
will  give  us  the  capabilit>  ic  dt  liver 
persistent  agent  beyond  artillery 
range  Although  development  of  the 
bomb  did  experience  difficulty  la-st 
fall  the  problem  was  fixed  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  Four  additional 
operational  tests  run  in  May.  July. 
August,  and  September  this  year  have 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  our  in- 
vestment strategy  in  Bigeye.  In  sum- 
we  are  readv  to  begin  establishing  the 
production  base  for  this  critically 
needed  munition.  The  necessary  funds 
are  being  requested  this  year  to  pro- 
vide the  production  facilities. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  our  binary 
program  have  askt>d  us  to  wait  a  little 
longer  before  we  take  action  to  mod- 
ernize our  stockpile. 

In  effect,  we  are  being  encouraged  to 
continue  our  unilateral  disarmament 
program  to  give  the  Soviets  more  time 
to  continue  to  build,  to  continue  to  il- 
legally use  chemicals  and  to  continue 
to  deploy  chemical  warfare  equipment. 
The  argument  frequently  used  is  that 
given  more  time,  the  Soviets  will  show 
signs  of  being  willing  to  negotiate.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  to  date,  the 
Soviets  have  not  negotiated  seriously 
at  all  Thev  have  failed  to  show  the 
slightest  interest  in  wanting  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Yet  we  continue  to 
defer  and  delay  our  modernization. 

Mr  President,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  deter  the  use  of  these 
horrible  weapons  but  we  must  also 
face  reality— the  Soviets  will  not 
follow  suit  out  of  a  sense  of  good  will, 
and  world  opinion  will  not  sway  them 
from  their  pursuit  of  maintaining  an 
overwhelming  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bility. Only  a  strong  U.S.  position  may 
persuade  them  to  negotiate  seriously. 
This  body  has  the  solemn  duty  to  rees- 
tablish that  position  of  strength  and 
leadership.  We  must  provide  our  mili- 
tary forces  with  the  capability  to  deter 
the  Soviets,  to  give  our  soldiers  the 
tools  they  need,  and  to  support  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  I   urge  this  body  to 
provide  the  funds  being  requested. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
oppose  this  amendment  to  add  funds 
to    resume    production   of    nerve    gas. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
jected this  idea,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  rejected  it-and 
so  should  the  Senate.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration may  be  looking  for  still 
another  arms  race  it  can  try  to  run 
and  try  to  win-but  when  it  comes  to 
nerve  gas.  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  and  the  good  sense  to  say  no. 
The  commitment  we  need  is  not  to 
launching  a  new   round  of  the  nerve 
gas  race, '.  ..t  to  eliminating  these  grue- 
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some    wcapon.s    from    the    lace   of    the 

Earth. 

President  Reapan  and  cont;ressional 
supporters  of  .such  weapon.s  argue  that 
we  mii.st  do  as  the  Ru.ssian.s  do.  and 
that  the  United  Stales  needs  an  ex- 
panded offensive  chemical  warfare  ca- 
pability to  counter  the  extensive  and 
growing  Soviet  arsenal. 

But  the  United  States  already  stock- 
piles approximately  200.000  tons  of 
chemical  tnunilions.  including  large 
numbers  of  modern  155-millimeter  ar- 
tillery shells,  which  can  be  used  to  re- 
spond to  any  Soviet  first  use  of  these 

weapons. 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ad- 
mitted in  written  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  Febru- 
ary that  when  it  comes  to: 

•  •  •  procurement  of  new  artillery  shells, 
the  need  is  not  one  of  redressing  a  clear  lack 
of  military  capability.  The  U.S.  po.ssesses  a 
stockpile  of  chemical  nerve  agent  artillery 
shells  [that]  •  *  *  actually  is  higher  than 
the  planned  acquisition  quantity  for  the 
binary  projectile. 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
existing  stockpiles  arc  deteriorating 
and  rapidly  becoming  unusable  But 
according  to  the  October  19  report  by 
the  Pentagon's  own  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  on  Chemical  Stockpile  Status, 
deterioration  is  not  a  significant  prob- 
lem, and  the  military  utility  of  both 
the  155-millimeter  and  8-inch  muni- 
tions "has  not  been  seriously  degraded 
to  date." 

Furthermore,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that    binary    weapons    will    work    any 
better  than  our  existing  chemical  mu- 
nitions. As  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Davies, 
Vice  Adm.  John  Lee.  former  Secretary 
of    Defense    Robert    McNamara,    and 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  .sent  last  week: 
Because    the    binaries    have    never    been 
open  air-tested  in  their  actual  configuration, 
their  reliability  is  far  from  certain.  Recent 
test  failures  involving  the  proposed  Bigeye 
binary  bomb,  which  led  both  the  House  and 
Senate     Armed     Services     Committees     to 
delete   part    of   the   administrations   fiscal 
vear  1984  request  for  this  program,  under- 
.score  the  importance  of  not  proceeding  with 
the   production  of  binary   munitions   until 
they  have  been  fully  tested. 

Binary  weapons  may  also  cause 
greater  logistical  problems  than  exist- 
ing chemical  munitions.  Not  only  are 
binaries  heavier  and  bulkier,  but  they 
al.so  may  be  more  difficult  to  operate, 
as  thev  require  two  separate  compo- 
nents to  be  assembled  on  the  battle- 
field. An  April  29.  1983.  GAO  report 
on  chemical  warfare  concluded  that. 

The  available  data  do  not  sustain  the  ar- 
gument that  binaries  offer  substantial  tech- 
nical and  operational  advantages  over  exisl^ 
ing  weapons  '  '  *  Army  estimates  indicated 
that  ncarlv  four  times  the  space  is  required 
for  transporting  and  storing  binary  muni- 
tions, compared  to  unitary. 

It  has  been  the  policy  for  the  last 
three  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can  and  Democratic,  to  oppose  U.S. 


production  of  new  chemacai  weapon.s. 
There  is  no  plausible  jutificatlon  for 
reversing  this  broadly  accepted  and 
long-standing  bipartisan  policy. 

Proceeding    with   nerve    gas   produc- 
tion will  also  strain  U.S.  relations  with 
NATO.  Our  European  allies  recognize 
that    the    vast    majority    of    casualties 
from  chemical  warfare  would  not  be 
NATO    or    Warsaw    Pact    soldiers— m- 
stead,  the  victims  will  overwhelmingly 
be  defenseless  civilians.  There  is  little 
doubt    that    our    NATO    allies    quite 
righllv     would     refuse     to     store— let 
alone"    actually      use— new      chemical 
weapons    on    their    soil.    If    President 
Reagan  thinks  he  has  problems  with 
the  current  Euromissile  deployments. 
wait  until  he  tells  our  allies  that  nerve 
gas  is  on  the  way.  Even  if  we  go  for- 
ward with  nerve  gas  production.  Such 
weapons  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
be   stored   in   the   United   States,   far 
from  Europe  where  they  might  sup- 
posedly be  used,  thereby  heavily  de- 
tracting from  their  military  utility. 

Instead   of   building   more   of   these 
grotesque  weapons,  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  improve  its  capa- 
bilities  lo   defend   our   troops   in   the 
event     of     chemical     war.     Protective 
items  of  equipment,  such  as  masks  and 
special  clothing,  have  been  shown  to 
be  an  effective  defense  against  chemi- 
cal warfare,  without  significantly  re- 
ducing    the     combat     capability     of 
ground    units.    Providing    our    troops 
with     better    protection     and    better 
training  will  be  a  far  less  expensive 
and  far  more  effective  means  of  deter- 
ring our  enemies.  We  can  demonstrate 
to    the   Soviet    Union    that    chemical 
weapons  will  give  them  absolutely  no 
advantage  in  the  event  of  war. 

Instead,  we  should  press  forward 
with  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  chemical  weapons  alto- 
gether. It  is  clear  that  the  existing 
international  agreements  to  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  parties-the  Geneva  proto- 
col of  1925  and  the  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention  of  1972-are  inad- 
equate 

Proponents  of  the  resumption  of 
US.  chemical  production  assert  that 
Soviet  use  of  such  weapons  in  Asia 
proves  that  Moscow  cannot  be  trusted 
to  adhere  to  an  agreement,  and  that 
therefore  the  arms  control  approach 
should  be  abandoned. 

But  the  advocates  of  nerve  gas  pro- 
duction have  learned  the  wrong  lesson 
from  this  past  experience.  According 
to  a  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Panel  on  U.S.  Security  and  the  Future 
of  Arms  Control,  the  correct  lesson  is 
that  effective  agreements  must  con- 
tain adequate  measures  for  verifica- 
tion Neither  the  Geneva  protocol  nor 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
meets  that  test-in  fact,  they  contain 
no    verification    provisions    whatever. 
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They    are    based   entirely   upon   trust 
among  nations. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  enter  into  agreement-s  with 
the  Russians  based  solely  on  trust.  We 
must  insist  on  strict  measures  of  verifi- 
cation to  insure  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  cheat  and  that  any  substantial  vio- 
lations of  the  agreement  are  detecta- 
ble. Instead  of  abandoning  attempts  to 
ban  nerve  gas  because  of  the  poor  e.x- 
perience  with  existing  treaties,  we 
should  insist  on  negotiating  new  agree- 
ments that  are  verifiable. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tions  recent  efforts  to  raise  this  issue 
as  part  of  the  ongoing  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Committee  for  Disar- 
mament in  Geneva.  But  the  adminis- 
tration s  argument  that  it  needs  con- 
gressional authorization  for  binary 
weapons  as  a  bargaining  chip"  in 
these  negotiations  is  dangerous  and 
misleading.  The  verification  problems 
and  other  complex  issues  standing  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  agreement 
will  only  be  made  worse  by  unilateral 
U.S.  escalation  of  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion. The  Soviets  could  very  well  re- 
spond to  our  action  by  escalating  the 
production  of  binary  weapons  of  their 
own. 

The  last  thing  we  need,  on  top  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  is  a  nerve  gas  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should 
defeat  this  amendment  and  restore  at 
least  some  semblance  of  sanity  to  our 
weapons  policy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  safety  for  our  own  military 
personnel,  for  the  safety  of  Americans 
on  our  own  bases  in  this  country,  for 
the  safety  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
towns  and  cities  through  which  these 
weapons  may  have  to  be  transported, 
and  for  the  safety  of  our  own  troops  in 
the  field.  I  rise  to  support  the  Tower 
amendment  which  would  restore  fund- 
ing to  make  these  weapons  safer  for 
our  own  people. 

I  totally  abhor  chemical  weaponry 
and  favor  a  complete  elimination  of  all 
chemical  weapons  through  a  negotiat- 
ed treaty  with  the  Soviets.  Such  nego- 
tiations proceeded  from  1969  into  1977 
and  were  terminated  for  lack  of  sub- 
stantial progress. 

The  Soviets  have  had  substantial 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gas  chemical  weap- 
ons since  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
We  responded  with  our  own  deterrent 
development  of  chemical  weapons  and 
have  had  them  in  stockpile  since  1957. 
That  there  is  a  deterrent  effect  is 
confirmed  by  history.  In  World  War  I 
the  Germans  had  gas  and  we  did  not; 
they  used  it  in  a  limited  way.  Other 
allies  however  responded  also  in  a  lim 
ited  way,  and  neither  side  used  it  again 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In 
World  War  II,  they  had  gas  and  .so  did 
we;  neither  side  used  it.  In  Korea 
against  the  Communists,  they  had  gas 
and  so  did  we;  neither  side  used  it.  In 
Vietnam,  both  sides  had  it  available; 
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neither  side  used  it.  In  Afghanistan, 
the  Soviets  have  gas.  and  the  Afghans 
do  not;  the  Soviets  have  used  it. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether 
to  have  or  not  to  have  chemical  weap 
ons.  We  already  have  them  and  have 
had  them  for  several  decades  through 
seven  U.S.  Presidents  and  with  the  full 
support  of  Congress. 

The  question  today  is  one  of  safety, 
and  safety  only.  When  the  original 
chemical  weapons  were  manufactured, 
they  were  unitary;  that  is,  the  toxic 
chemicals  were  mixed  and  placed  in 
the  shells  in  a  fully  toxic  state.  Any 
leakage  or  damage  to  a  shell  would 
result  in  near  instant  death  to  anyone 
nearby  or  downwind.  Unfortunately, 
shells  do  age  and  become  more  prone 
to  leakage.  Even  conventional  explo- 
sive artillery  shells  age  and  have  had 
to  be  overhauled  in  the  past  to  provide 
reliability  and  safety. 

In  recent  years,  a  new  technique  for 
fabricating  chemical  shells  has  been 
developed.  It  is  binary;  that  is,  the 
toxic  elements  are  kept  separated 
within  the  shell  itself  until  actually 
fired.  The  materials  separately  are  not 
toxic,  and  leakage,  damage  to  a  shell, 
or  even  a  misfire  is  far,  far  less  likely 
to  cause  fatalities  of  our  own  people. 
That  is  what  this  vote  is  all  about. 
It  is  not  a  vote  for  a  new  type 
weapon.  We  already  have  them. 

It  is  not  a  vote  for  increasing  our 
stockpiles.  Written  into  the  bill  is  a  re- 
quirement that  one  old  weapon,  uni- 
tary, will  be  destroyed  for  each  new 
weapon  constructed,  binary. 

It  is  not  a  vote  for  a  new  type  gas  to 
go  into  the  shells.  It  will  be  the  same, 
but  unmixed  and  thus  nontoxic,  until 
fired. 

Also,  if  we  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, we  in  effect  are  voting  in  favor 
of  unilateral  disarmament,  because 
aging  and  increasingly  unsafe  shells 
will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  service 
and  destroyed  to  protect  our  own 
people,  and  there  will  be  no  replace- 
ments. 

I  believe  we  must  maintain  our  de- 
terrent force.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
by  and  watch  this  Nation  unilaterally 
disarm  in  an  area  where  the  Soviets  al- 
ready have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
us.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want.  I  have  been 
through  two  wars  and  as  President  Ei- 
senhower once  said,  I  want  peace  as 
only  a  ,soldier  can."  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  road  to  peace  is  weakness  or 
unilateral  capitulation. 

Past  voting  on  this  matter  of  in- 
creased safety  has  been  completely 
misrepresented  by  .some  for  political 
purposes,  .so  I  know  there  is  no  politi- 
cal gain,  and  great  political  risk  in 
voting  for  this  amendment.  But  I  also 
know  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  to  do  so.  It  is  safer  for  our 
own  troops  to  store,  safer  to  handle, 
.safer  to  transport  through  towns  and 
communities  where  millions  of  Ameri 


cans  live,  and  safer  for  our  own  troops 
to  use  in  combat  if  that  horrible  situa- 
tion ever  arises. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  vote  is 
simply  a  vote  for  maintaining  the 
maximum  .safety  for  our  own  people, 
of  a  deterrent  weapon  stockpile  we 
must  have.  Without  this,  we  will  be 
forced  to  gradually  unilaterally 
disarm.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
floor  manager.  Senator  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  honor  of 
.serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  D- 
Day  invasion  until  the  wars  end.  As 
the  allies  began  to  roll  the  German 
Army  back  across  Europe,  the  subject 
of  chemical  warfare  was  raised  by 
many  commanders  because  we  knew 
that  the  Germans  possessed  a  stock- 
pile of  chemical  weapons.  Our  intelli- 
gence officials,  however,  stated  that 
such  use  was  highly  unlikely  because 
the  Germans  knew  the  allies  pos-sessed 
such  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  madman  like 
Hitler,  who  was  capable  of  committing 
the  vilest  of  atrocities,  was  deterred 
because  of  our  retaliatory  capability, 
then  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  insure 
that  our  retaliatory  capablity  today  is 
adequate. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that 
the  United  States  is  relinquishing  the 
"moral  high  ground"  in  this  issue  by 
producing  such  terrible  weapons.  Ask 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  Laos 
what  they  think  of  such  morality. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  spending  more  money  for 
defensive  equipment  as  an  alternative 
to  producing  offensive  capability.  We 
could  carry  that  logic  one  step  further 
and  equip  our  soldiers  with  bullet- 
proof clothing  and  take  away  their 
rifles.  Then  we  would  have  a  firm  posi- 
tion on  the  moral  high  ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  moral- 
ity, and  the  deficiency  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  more  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  The  issue,  quite  simply,  in- 
volves deterrence.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  use  of  such  weapons 
against  our  forces  is  to  possess  a  retali- 
atory capability  that  is  unquestionably 
sufficient. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

THE  HORROR  WEAPON  WE  DO  NOT  NEED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  spurred 
on  by  charges  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
engaging  in  chemical  warfare  in 
Southea.st  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  the 
Reagan  administration  asked  Congress 
for  authority  and  money  to  build  a 
new  generation  of  chemical  weapons. 
It  requested  $114  million  this  year  to 
begin  production  of  binary  weapons— 
.so  named  for  the  two  nontoxic  chemi- 


cals mixed  m  flmht  (o  produce  a  toxu 
chemical    bv    the    time    ihe    artillery 
.siu'll   hils.  Wisely,  the  Appropriation.^ 
Committee     deleted     all      production 
funds    for    binary    chemical    weapons 
Now  we  are  being  a-sked.  in  the  amend 
m.nt     bv    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Te'xas,  to  re.-;tore  some  of  tho.st- 
funds    I  .'^trongly  opt^ose  that   amend- 
ment. Thus  far.  public  debate  on  this 
issue  ha-s  taken  a  familiar,  black-and 
while  tone:  If  the  Soviets  an-  building 
and  using  chemical  weapons,  then  we 
should  be  al.so. 

Bui  this  argument  misses  the  poini 
The  decision  to  build  chemical  weap 
ons-to  build  any  weapons,   for  that 
matter-must    be    based    on    militarN 
considerations.  not  ideological 

grounds.  Weapons  decisions  based  on 
ideologv  lead  to  absurd  and  terrifying 
results."  In  the  case  of  nuclear  arms, 
ideologv  has  led  to  calm  statements  on 
the  absurd  theory  of  limited  nuclear 
war  In  the  case  of  chemical  weapons, 
ideology  is  leading  some  of  clamor  or 
expensive,  unnecessary,  and  unjustiti- 
able  weapons. 

Military  needs,  diplomatic  consider- 
ations, safety  for  our  troops,  and  plain 
commonsense  all  argue  against  tainars 
chemical  weapons  production 

First  binary  weapons  could  well  be 
more  dangerous  to  our  NATO  troops 
than  to  their  potential  adversaries. 
Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  our 
military  taken  steps  to  train  and  equip 
our  troops  to  fight  and  survive  in  a 
chemical  warfare  environment. 

We  have  just  begun  to  buy  protec- 
tive equipment  for  our  troops.  And  the 
Department  of  Defense,  far  from  step- 
ping up  this  effort,  actually  withdrew 
its  request  for  protective  equipmenl 
systems  in  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 

cle 

We  have  barely  begun  to  train  our 
European-based  troops  to  fight  in  a 
chemical  environment.  Protective  gear 
creates  problems  of  coordination,  com- 
munication, and  troop  mobility.  But. 
until  recently,  only  Soviet  troops  were 
organized  into  specialized  chemicaltji- 
ological-radiological  units,  and  oni\ 
Soviet  troops  engaged  in  realistic  oper- 
ational exercise. 

Our  military  hardware  in  Europe  is 
woefully  unsuited  for  battle  in  a  chem- 
ical environment,  while  the  Soviets  is 
well-suited.  For  instance,  our  new- 
tank  the  M-1.  still  lacks  the  chenriical 
weapon  warning  device  required  by  a 
law  which  Senator  Sam   Nunn  and  I 

autliored.  i     i  , 

Chemical  weapons,  and  particulars 
binaries,  can  never  contribute  to  a  de^ 
terrent  unless  our  forces  are  prepared 
to  defend  against  use  by  the  enemy. 
Consequently,  we  must  commit  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  protect  our  troops 
in  chemical  combat.  We  must  not  de- 
crease funding  for  protective  gear  as 
the  admini.st  ration  has  proposed. 

Second,   binaries   would   have   little 
value  as  a  deterrent  against  a  Soviet 


.•hcmiral  first  strike  becau.se  they 
would  not  be  available.  They  wou  d 
not  be  available  because,  in  all  likeli- 
hood our  European  allies  would  not 
permit  their  deployment  on  European 
soil  In  a  crisis,  binary  .stocks  would 
have  to  be  shipped  abroad-competing 
with  other  vital  air  and  seaiift  require- 
m.nts.  making  timely  response  unlike- 
ly ^  1  ,. 
'Third    American  attempts  to  deplo.. 

bmarv  weapons  m  Europe  would  fur- 
ther alienate  an  already  divided  Atlan- 
tic alliance.  We  need  to  rally  our  allies 
to  our  views  on  many   issues  today- 
Poland    theater  nuclear  force  modern- 
ization, arms  limitation,  and  the  fman 
cial  burden  of  defending  Europe.  In- 
icctmg  the  polarizing  i-ssue  of  chemical 
weapons  into  the  diplomatic  scene  now 
could  shatter  hopes  for  consensus  on 
these   and   other   issues.   The   i-ssue   of 
chemical  weapons  u.se  is  one  European 
governments  are  not  prepared  to  face. 
Indeed     our    credibility     in    expo.sing 
Soviet  responsibility  for  Asia's  "yellow 
rain"  could  di.ssipate  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
ropean   anxiety    about    our    plans    to 
wage  a  chemical  war  on  their  soil. 

Finally  the  human  and  financial  re- 
sources "that  binary  development  will 
require  could  and  should  be  devoted  to 
two  more  pressing  matters:  Acquiring 
nrotective  equipment  for  our  troops, 
and  just  as  important,  disposing 
safe'lv  or  ob.solete  and  defective  chemi- 
cal "weapons-some  dating  back  to 
World  War  I-stored  at  various  facili- 
ties around  the  country.  The  Arrny 
has  earmarked  these  weapons  for  de- 
militarization, but  has  not  had  the  re- 
sources to  destroy  this  hazard. 

From  the  day  of  its  first  modern  use 
in  World  War  1,  chemical  warfare  ha-s 
horrified  humanity.  But  chemical 
weapons  are  not  only  horrifying-they 
are  weapons  we  can  ill  afford,  weapons 
that  alarm  our  own  allies.  Quite 
simplv.  they  arc  weapons  we  do  not 
need-^and  we  should  not  build  them. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to   join   me    in   rejecting   this   amend- 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  revolves  on  two 
key  issues:  Are  new  chemical  weapons 
needed  to  preserve  our  deterrent 
against  a  Soviet  first-use  of  these  in- 
human weapons  and,  second,  would 
production  of  new  weapons  in  some 
wav  enhance  the  prospects  for  negoti- 
ating a  mutual  ban  on  maintaining 
any  chemical  weapons  stockpile,  i  oe- 
lieve  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 

"No  " 

First,  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  current 
stockpile  of  155mm  chemical  shells  is 
"sufficient  for  purposes  of  deterrence. 
In  replv  to  questions  submitted  earlier 
this  year  by  Senator  Nunn.  Secretary 
Weinberger  affirmed  that: 

The  United  Stales  posses-ses  a  stockpile  of 
chemical  nerve  agent  artillery  shells,  similar 


to  thr  propcsed  M  687  binary  round,  ihal 
;ire  compatible  with  modern  155mm  and  8- 
inrh  artillc-rv  pieces.  The  quantity  is  m  the 
range  of  sufficiency-at  least  for  tj.S. 
(orres-and  actually  is  higher  than  the 
planned  acquisition  quantity  for  the  binary 
projectile. 

The  Defense  Department's  justifica- 
tion for  producing  new  shells  is  to 
guard  against  future  deterioration  of 
the  current  stockpile.  However,  m  a 
report  issued  on  September  27.  the 
Secretary's  own  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on 
Chemical  Stockpile  Status  concluded 
that  In  general,  the  components  of 
the  rrajnitions  appear  to  be  m  good 
shape,  except  for  rare  instances  of  im- 
perfections in  the  brazed  joints." 

The  DOD  report  notes  that  the  in- 
stances m  which  these  imperfections 
have  cau.sed  leaks  is  less  than  six  ten- 
thousands  of  1  percent.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  slates.  Cur- 
rent stockpiles  of  present  155mm  and 
8-inch  artillery  projectiles  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  useable  condition 
into  the  next  decade.  " 

Second,  I  must  say  that  in  the  light 
of  a  briefing  I  received  in  July  from 
our  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions-sponsored     negotiations      on      a 
chemical  weapons  ban.  the  chances  for 
concluding  a  treaty  appear  very  bleak 
whether  or  not  the  United  Stales  goes 
forward   with   new   chemical   systems. 
Furthermore.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  Soviets  would  be  more  frightened 
by  the  proposed  binary  artillery  shells 
when  the  mam  argument  for  them  is 
that  thev  are  safer  to  handle  by  our 
own  troops.  Indeed,  the  Army  is  Pro- 
posing to  procure  fewer  binary  shells 
than  are  now  in  the  inventory. 

The  binary  projectiles  have  iiever 
been  tested  in  the  open  atmosphere, 
but  our  existing  weapons  received  ex- 
tensive open-air  testing  and  thus  their 
reliabilitv  and  effectiveness  is  well- 
known.  For  all  these  reasons.  I  do  not 
think  a  U  S.  decision  to  replace  an  ade- 
quate chemical  weapons  inventory 
with  a  .smaller,  and  untested  inventory 
will  in  anv  fashion  alter  Soviet  incen- 
tives to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
ban  Soviet  attitudes  are  far  more  in- 
fluenced bv  their  resistance  to  legiti- 
mate U.S.  "demands  for  on  site  mspec- 

^'Mr    President,   the   NATO   alliance 
stands  today  at  a  crucial  crossroad.  In 
the  next   few  weeks  the  alliance  will 
most  likelv  be  asked  to  follow  through 
on    its    December     1979     decision    to 
deploy  new  intermediate-range  nucle- 
ar mi.ssiles  in  Europe  absent  an  arms 
control  agreement  in  Geneva.  I  believe 
that  our  allies  will  be  able  to  stand  by 
this  collective  decision.  But  the  cause 
of  maintaining  public  support  within 
Europe   for  this  vital  NATO  modern- 
ization program  is  not  strengthened  if 
the  United  States  persists  in  trying  to 
produce  new  chemical  weapons. 

Mr    President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tie  !ur  1'  ,  wis(>  d'cision  to  dplote  funds 
tor    the    i)r(M  urt'iiu-nt    of    new    binary 
weapons.  I  also  romrni-nd  the  commit- 
tee for  the  policy  statement  of  chemi- 
a!  At  ijnins  arms  control,  which  is  in- 
cluded II.  .•,ection  793  of  the  bill.  The 
section  provides  a  concise  and  cogent 
description  of  our  national  objectives 
in  these  important  negotiations.  I  do 
not    believe    that    production    of    new 
chemical  weapons  is  needed  as  an  in- 
terim   step    toward    gaining    a    treaty 
banning    all    such    weapons    from    the 
Earth.    Should    the   Congress   decide, 
however,  to  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram,   I    believe    that    the    guidelines 
which    the   committee   established    in 
this  section  will  at   least  insure  that 
the  negative  implications  of  such  a  de- 
cision will  be  minimized. 

UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Tower-Stevens  binary 
chemical  weapons  amendment.  As  my 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  let  me  give  an  overall 
comparison  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  capabilities. 

First,  the  U.S.S.R.  outnumbers  the 
United  States  in  chemical  warfare 
combat  units  by  a  factor  of  35  to  1. 

Second,  the  U.S.S.R.  outnumbers 
the  United  States  in  chemical  warfare 
personnel  by  a  factor  of  25  to  1.  The 
U.S.S.R.  outnumbers  the  United 
States  in  chemical  warfare  decontami- 
nation equipment  by  a  factor  of  10  to 
1. 

Third,  the  U.S.S.R.  outnumbers  the 
United  States  in  chemical  warfare  mu- 
nitions. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.S.R.  outnumbers 
the  United  States  in  deliverable  chem- 
ical warfare  munitions  by  a  factor  of 
80  to  1. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.S.R.  outnumbers  the 
United  States  in  chemical  warfare  mu- 
nitions production  facilities  by  a  factor 
of  14  to  1. 

Sixth,  the  U.S.S.R.  possesses  about 
150.000  to  700.000  tons  of  modern 
chemical  warfare  munitions,  compared 
to  less  than  50.000  tons  posse.ssed  by 
the  United  States,  of  which  only  about 
le.ss  than  5.000  tons  are  militarily 
usable  but  obsolete  weapons.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  at  least  a  5  to  1  advantage  in 
overall  chemical  warfare  offensive  ca- 
pability. 

Seventh,  the  United  States  has  not 
produced  chemical  weapons  since  1969. 
Since  1969,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  produce  these  weapons  at  an  accel- 
erated pace  and  have  actually  used 
these  weapons  in  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Dr.  Joe  Doug- 
la.s.s  entitled  Fallout  From  Yellow 
Rain  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  sup- 
port of  my  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HK(')Rn  -x.-.  ff)llows: 


Kallout  P"rom  Yellow  Rain 
(By  Joseph  D.  Douglass.  Jr.) 
After  five  years  of  unsuccessful  protests, 
the   United  Slates'   response   to   the  Soviet 
use  of  lethal  chemical  warfare  agents  and 
toxins  (i.e.  yellow  rain)  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia  now  appears  to  have  fallen 
back  on  the  old  standby.     What  we  really 
need  is  a  better  treaty.'   As  explained  by  th(> 
Undersecretary    of    State    for    Political    Af 
fairs.  Lawrence  Eagleberger.  in  Congre.ssion 
al  hearings  this  past  spring,  the  conclusion 
that   should   be   drawn   as   a   result   of   the 
Soviet  actions  is  that     real,  equitable  and 
fully  verifiable  arms  control  is  an  absolute 
necessity.    It    is    not    that    arms   control    is 
pointless;  II  is  that  we  have  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  It.  " 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  this 
position  is  that  it  directly  follows  a  state- 
ment that  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
"cannot  be  based  on  a  benign  or  naive  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  intentions."  and 
the  almost  unbelievable  a.s.sertion  that 
With  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Soviet 
goals  and  an  appreciation  that  they  are  not 
constrained  by  many  of  the  values  we  sup- 
port, we  can  proceed  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence to  help  build  a  world  eventually  free 
from  chemical,  biological  and  toxin  weap- 
ons " 

The  arms  control  process,  particularly  in 
the  chemical  and  biological  area  but  else- 
where as  well,  has  adopted  a  strong  position 
on  the  need  for  equitable  and  verifiable 
treaties  as  a  dodge  to  avoid  addressing  the 
real  issue.  The  real  issue  is.  what  use  is  any 
treaty,  however  well  written,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  unle.ss  their  intentions  are  to 
comply  with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  treaty  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chemi 
cal  and  biological  areas,  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  Obviously,  the  unspoken  concern  is 
how  these  Soviet  violations  add  further  ere 
dence  to  the  alleged  Soviet  violations  and 
circumventions  in  the  various  nuclear  arms 
control  areas. 

The  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  is  probably  one  of  the  best  trea- 
ties that  was  ever  written.  It  is  good  because 
everything  is  outlawed-devclopment  of 
agents,  production  of  agents,  storage  of 
agents,  development  of  weapons,  and  any 
types  of  related  assistance  to  other  parties 
involving  biological  agents  and  toxins. 
Under  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases  and  biological  agents  in  war 
IS  prohibited.  And.  it  has  become  quite  clear 
over  the  past  five  years  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  blatantly  violated  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  both  these  treaties. 

Nor  IS  It  appropriate  to  blame  verification. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  no  effective 
provisions  for  verification  in  either  the 
Geneva  Protocol  or  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  However,  the 
violations  have  been  so  extensive  and  .so  bla- 
tant that  no  provisions  have  been  needed  to 
establish  the  case  of  delitierate  non  compli 
ance  While  initially  there  were  some  con 
cerns  that  the  United  States  might  have 
been  over  anxious  In  its  claims  of  violations 
and  might  have  been  using  the  data  to  sup- 
port Its  own  chemical  weapons  rearmament 
program,  the.se  po.ssibilities  have  been  dis- 
pelled as  other  nations  addressed  the  data 
and  reached  the  .same  conclusions:  namely, 
that  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  t>eing 
employed  and  that  the  only  plausible  expla- 
nation is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
are  directly  violating  the  treaties. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  United 
States  Congress.  Sterling  Seagrave.  who. 
more   than   any  other   individual,  deserves 
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credit  for  surfacing  the  Soviet  atrocities  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  discussed 
the  governmenUs  that  have  examined  the 
data  and  have  reached  the  above  conclu- 
sions. His  list  includes  Canada.  Prance.  West 
Germany.  England,  Israel,  South  Africa. 
Australia.  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
China.  Thailand.  Singapore,  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  only  glaring  deficiency  at  this 
time  is  the  ab.sence  of  strong,  public  pro- 
nouncements by  these  governments  against 
the  Soviet  actions  and  in  support  of  the 
United  States  analyses. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  the  at)sence 
of  a  real,  equitable  and  fully  verifiable" 
arms  control  agreement  The  problem  is 
compliance  No  treaty,  however  well  writ- 
ten, will  be  any  better  than  the  current  one 
unless  the  Soviets  are  motivated  to  comply 
with  the  treaty  and  they  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  no  such  motiva- 
tion. Until  Mr  Eagleberger  and  like-minded 
Western  officials  can  figure  out  how  to 
make  the  Soviets  comply,  their  diplomatic 
energies  might  be  better  directed  to  areas 
other  than  negotiating  more  unilaterally 
constraining  arms  control  agreements. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  areas 
that  all  Western  countries  would  like  to  see 
disappear,  which  is  probably  why  it  receives 
so  little  attention  in  NATO  and,  indeed, 
why  countries  such  as  Great  Britian  and  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  unilaterally  dis- 
armed in  these  areas.  This  is  also  a  major 
reason  why  Congress  has  repeatedly  turned 
aside  the  Army's  request  for  a  chemical 
weapons  modernization  program  since  1976. 
Unfortunately  though,  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  are  not  going  away.  Thanks  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  problem  is  growing 
worse  and  the  time  Is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  governments  of  the  West  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  possible  significance 
of  this  fact. 

The  significance  is  potentially  very  broad 
ranging.  All  NATO  forces  are  highly  vulner- 
able to  a  concerted  chemical  and  toxin 
attack.  And.  in  the  event  of  a  serious  crisis, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  employ  tho.se  methods  to  debili- 
tate NATO,  not  only  its  ground  forces,  but 
certainly  its  land  based  nuclear  deterrent 
forces,  and  most  important.  Us  civilian  war 
support  and  the  political  and  military  deci- 
sion process. 

The  Middle  Ea.st.  always  a  tinderbox  of 
trouble,  now  has  an  added  chemical  and  bio- 
logical dimension.  Perhaps  mindful  of  the 
Afghanistan  employments  so  close  to  their 
borders  and  also  as  a  result  of  transfer  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  certain  Middle  East  coun- 
tries, notably  Iraq,  possibly  Egypt  and 
Syria,  there  has  emerged  a  large  scale  pro- 
liferation of  capabilities  and  intentions  and 
activities  to  obtain  various  manufacturing 
and  weaponization  capabilities.  The  list  of 
countries  currently  known  or  heavily  sus- 
pect In  this  area  in  addition  to  Iraq  would 
have  to  include  Iran.  Israel.  Syria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nor  is  this  just  a  European  NATO  or 
Middle  East  problem.  Studies  conducted  in 
the  late  60s  and  early  '70s  concluded  that 
the  United  States  itself  was  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  various  forms  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare.  The.se  vulnerabilities  have 
all  increased  over  the  past  ten  years.  Again, 
in  the  event  of  a  sexere  crisis,  why  would 
not  the  Soviet  Union  use  every  opportunity 
to  debilitate  the  United  States  forces  and 
disorganize  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the 
war.  possibly  being  able  to  render  ineffec- 
tive up  to  seventy  percent  of  the  military 


forces  dcmorali/.r  the  population  and  para 
!>/..■  the  ^jovernmenf  Thus,  also,  is  not  an 
unreasonable  possibility  when  one  considers 
the  effectiveness  of  modern  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  techniques  and  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  West  and  lack  of  real  at- 
tention at  high  government  levels  to  the 
problem.  .,.. 

Nor    IS   the   problem   strictly    a    military 
problem   The  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents  has  increasingly  crept  into  the  arse 
nal  of  potential  terrorists  weapons.  Terror- 
ists in  the  United  Slates  have  built  nerve 
gas  and   have   threatened   use   of   that   gas 
against  the  White  House.  A  terrorist  cell  in 
Paris  was  apprehended  while  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  anthrax.  Various  .sources 
emerging  both  out  of  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Africa  have  indicated  that  the  train- 
ing in  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
vided bv  the  Soviets  has  extended  through 
the  Cuisans  to  include  the  PLO.  SWAPO. 
and  other  revolutionary  organizations.  And, 
of  special   importance  to  all  Americans,  a 
Cuban  military  officer  in  the  "Directorate 
of   Chemical   Troops  of   the   Revolutionary 
Armed   Forces"   has  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  -advanced"  training  school 
for  chemical  warfare  In  Cuba;  and,  refugee 
reports  strongly  suggest   the  manufacture, 
storage,   and   experimentation,   as   well   as 
training,  and  not  only  chemical,  but  toxin 
and  biological  agents  as  well. 

The  chemical  and  biological  problem  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Now  is  not  the  lime  to 
ignore  the  Soviet  actions  and  naively  contin- 
ue to  press  for  a  better  arms  control  treaty. 
It  is  time  for  the  top  level  officials  to  recog- 
nize that  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
actions  of  the  Soviets  and  over  a  dozen 
other  nations  have  produced  a  new  and  seri- 
ous problem  requring  realistic  and  urgent 
top  level  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  if  he  would  have 
any  objection  if  we  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time  on  this  amendment 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proceed  with  his  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  work 
out  an  accommodation  with  the  Sena- 
tor if  we  allow  him  to  proceed  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
be  able  to  offer  his  amendment,  not- 
withstanding the  time  allocated  on  the 
principal  amendment  has  not  expired 
on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2518  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2517 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating   to    the    destruction    of    chemical 
weapons) 
Mr    BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTZ)   propo-ses   an   amendment   numbered 

2518  to  amendment  No.  2.'>17. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask   urianimous  consent   that  further 


reading    of    tlu-    amendment    be    di.s- 
ptnised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  amendment  i.s  as  follows; 
Strike  out  $'2,067,900,000  ■  and  in.sert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,067,900,000:  Provtded.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  destroy  al 
least  the  equivalent  of  two  exustint?  chemi 
cal  weapons  for  each  new  binary  munilion 
produced— 

•(1)  by  rendering  useless  al  least  one  ex- 
isting serviceable  chemical  artillery  shell  for 
every  binary  munition  produced:  and 

"<2)  bv  reducing,  within  one  year  after  ini- 
tiating binary  munitions  production,  the  ex- 
isting stockpile  of  Department  of  Defense 
chemical  munitions  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  rate  of  production  of  new  binary  muni- 
lions;  ". 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  In  .shori.  Mr. 
President,  thi.s  amendment  would 
state  that  for  every  new  binary 
weapon  produced  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  equivalent  agent  from 
two  existing  unitary  \veapon.s.  This  is  a 
double  reduction  of  unitary  weapons 
for  each   new    binary   weapon  that   is 

built.  _,    . 

It  allows  the  reduction  by  destroying 
the  bulk  chemical  and  the  weapon 
itself,  the  unitary  weapon. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
amendment  now  pending,  but  before  1 
discuss  it  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  bring  forward  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  difficult 
issue  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
for  manv  other  Senators.  It  has  taken 
a  very  high  profile.  Even  though  we 
have  voted  on  chemical  weapons  over 
the  years,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President  was  recently  called  in 
to  make  his  first  vote  in  6  or  7  years 
the  whole  issue  has  suddenly  taken  on 
a   very   high   profile,   and   perhaps   it 
should.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
But   there  is  a  great   temptation  be- 
cause of   it  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  it  once  again.  I  feel  that 
the  issue  of  chemical  weapons  must  be 
dealt  with,  so  I  appreciate  and  admire 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  having 
the  courage  to  bring  it  forward  once 
again. 

In  order  to  put  my  amendment  in 
proper  perspective  and  give  it  a  little 
background,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  speech  given  by  Ambassador 
Kenneth  Adelman,  when  he  was  at 
the  United  Nations,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

statement  by  ambassador  kenneth  l. 

Adelman 
Mr  Chairman:  Ypres.  April  22.  1915:  Just 
before  dusk  a  greenish  cloud  of  chlorine  gas 
drifted  over  the  allied  lines  causing  burning, 
panic  and  for  many  lingering  death  of  un- 
speakable agony.  Most  survivors  of  thai 
first  gas  attack  are  now  gone,  yel  their  cries 
were  heard  and  echo  still  through  this  cen- 


uirv  Their  suffering  led  after  the  war  vo 
signature  of  the  1925  Geneva  Ga.s  Prolocol 
banning  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons. 

Low>;har  Provinci^.  Afghanistan.  Seplem- 
ber  13,  1982;  Soviet  soldiers  pumped  loxic 
gas  into  an  underground  passage\>,a>  killing 
60  Afghan  adults  and  13  children.  The  vic- 
tims of  that  attack  decomposed  Immediately 
with  flesh  peeling  from  the  bone  and  blue- 
black  .skin.  Yet.  unlike  casualties  of  Ypres, 
Iheir  agonies  have  been  ignored  by  a  world 
grown  used  to  the  unspeakable. 

The  continuing  use  of  chemical  weapons, 
responsible  for  the  death  of  al  least  10.000 
persons  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
is  a  major  humanitarian  issue  of  our  limes 
and  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  progress  all 
nations  seek  toward  real  and  verifiable  dis- 
armament. Violation  of  the  oldest  arms  con- 
trol agreements  have  implications  for  all 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  How  then  can  we 
maintain  the  credibility  of  international 
agreements  or  believe  pledges  to  respect 
human  rights? 

The  1925  Geneva  Gas  Prolocol,  one  of  the 
oldest  arms  control  agreements  still  in  force, 
prohibits  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
warfare.  It  was  followed  in  1972  by  the  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention, 
which  forbids  the  production,  stockpiling,  or 
transfer  of  biological  or  toxin  weapons.  Yet 
each  of  these  has  been  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  President  Reagan  staled 
on  November  22: 

The  whole  world  remains  outraged  by 
the  Soviets'  and  their  allies'  use  of  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  against  defenseless 
people  in  Afghanistan.  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
This  experience  makes  ironclad  verification 
all  the  more  essential  for  arms  control." 

How  despite  all  these  agreements,  has  the 
world  regressed  from  Ypres  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  through  three  succes- 
sively more  lethal  generations  of  chemical 
weapons^  The  gases  of  World  War  1.  like 
phosgene,  chlorine  and  mustard  gave  way  to 
nerve  gases,  developed  but  not  used  in 
World  War  II.  Today,  a  third  generation  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  form  of  lethal 
toxins  has  been  developed  and  is  in  use  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  new  killing  agents, 
which  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities, 
were  until  recently  unknown  to  warfare. 

For  over  five  decades  all  of  these  weapons 
have  been  successfully  eliminated  from  Ihe 
battlefields  of  the  industrialized  world.  In 
World  War  II  fear  of  retaliation  was  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  use  of  nerve  gas.  Yet  in 
the  Third  World,  protocols  alone  have  not 
prevented  use  of  these  deadly  substances.  In 
Ethiopia  many  thousands  died  from  chemi- 
cals in  Ihe  1930  s.  Today,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  thai  they  are  again  in  widespread 
use  against  people  of  the  Third  World. 

In  1975,  when  reports  of  chemical  warfare 
began  to  come  from  the  most  inaccessible 
corners  of  Laos,  there  was  a  tendency  to  dis- 
believe, even  to  seek  explanations  in  nature. 
Yet  in  those  poisonous  vapors  sprayed  from 
aircraft,  a  hilltribe.  loo  remote  for  the  out- 
side world  to  notice,  was  being  exposed  to 
the  same  horrors  as  trench  warfare.  In  19  <6. 
more  reports  of  chemical  destruction  came 
from  the  remote  highland  villages  of  the 
Hmong.  The  victims  were  inhabitants  of 
these  villages,  men.  women  and  children, 
particularly  the  children  who  were  least 
able  to  resist  the  lethal  effects  of  toxic 
agents.  As  lime  passed,  the  reports  multi- 
plied from  many  sources.  There  was  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  Hmong  were  being 
victimized,  not  by  any  identifiable  nerve  gas 
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but  by  chemicals  until  then  unknown  to 
warfare.  They  were  the  products  of  labora- 
tories  with  long  experience  in  development 
of  chemical  warfare.  In  1978.  the  same  re 
ports  began  to  come  from  Kampuchea  and 
in  1979  from  Afghanisfan.  In  1980.  the  US 
along  with  other  nations  took  the  responsi- 
ble course  of  bringing  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  1925  Protocol  had 
made  no  provision  for  investigation  of  com 
plaints,  verification  or  enforcement  of  com- 
pliance, and  an  investigation  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

While  the  sophistication  of  Soviet  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  were  used  continued  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  scientific  analysis,  evi- 
dence was  nonetheless  mounting.  It  came 
from: 

Testimony  of  those  who  saw  and  suffered 
from  the  attacks: 

Testimony  of  doctors,  refugee  workers, 
journalists  and  others  who  questioned  survi- 
vors of  chemical  use; 

Testimony  from  defectors  wtio  carried  out 
the  actual  attacks: 

Preliminary  analysis  of  physical  samples 
from  the  attack  sites; 

Documentary  evidence  from  open  .sources 
and  intelligence  from  "national  technical 
means." 

Taken  together,  it  was  possible  to  con- 
clude in  the  words  of  a  U.S.  report  circulat- 
ed as  United  Nations  Document  A/37/157  of 
March  24.  1982  that: 

"Lao  and  Vietnamese  forces,  operating 
under  Soviet  supervision,  have,  since  1975. 
employed  lethal  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons in  Laos:  that  Vietnamese  forces,  since 
1978.  used  lethal  chemical  and  toxin  agents 
in  Kampuchea,  and  that  Soviet  forces  have 
used  a  variety  of  lethal  chemical  warfare 
agents,  including  nerve  gases,  in  Afghani- 
stan since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try in  1979." 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  state  with  certainty, 
including  positive  scientific  evidence  from 
each  country,  that  toxin  weapons  of  Soviet 
origin  are  in  use  in  Afghanistan.  Kampu- 
chea and  Laos.  A  comprehensive  report  on 
this  evidence  from  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  has  been  circulated  as  United 
Nations  Document  A/C.1/37/10  of  Decem 
ber  1.  1982.  Secretary  Shultz'  report  con- 
cludes; 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  from  Febru- 
ary through  October  1982  indicate  that 
Soviet  forces  continue  their  selective  use  of 
chemicals  and  toxins  against  the  resistance 
in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  new  evidence  col- 
lected in  1982  on  Soviet  and  Afghan  govern- 
ment forces'  use  of  chemical  weapons  from 
1979  through  1981  reinforces  the  previous 
judgment  that  lethal  chemical  agents  were 
used  on  the  Afghan  resistance.  Physical 
samples  from  Afghanistan  also  provide  new 
evidence  of  mycotoxin  use. 

Vietnamese  and  Lao  Troops,  under  direct 
Soviet  supervision,  have  continued  to  u.se 
lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical  agents 
and  toxins  against  the  Hmong  resistance  in 
Laos  through  at  least  June  1982. 

Trichothecene  toxins  were  found  in  the 
urine,  blood  and  li.ssue  of  victims  of  "yellow 
ram  "  attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea  and 
in  samples  of  residue  collected  after  attacks. 
A  common  factor  in  the  evidence  is  Soviet 
involvement  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  in 
all  three  countries.  Continued  analysis  of 
prior  data  and  newly  acquired  information 
at>out  Soviet  mycotoxin  research  and  devel- 
opment, chemical  warfare  Irainini;'  \n  Vi»'t- 
nam.  rhe  prt'scnrc  of  .Soviet  <'ii<'miral  u.iirfare 


fare  advisors  in  Laos  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
presence  of  the  same  unusual  trichothecene 
toxins  in  samples  collected  from  all  three 
countries  reinforce  our  earlier  conclusion 
about  the  complicity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  about  its  extent. 

So  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  extent 
of  evidence  or  the  gravity  of  these  charges,  I 
should  like  now  to  briefly  review  the  sltu- 
tion  in  each  country.  In  Afghanistan,  Soviet 
forces  are  known  to  have  used  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  against  Mujahidin  resistance 
forces  and  Afghan  villages  at  least  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  in  December  1979.  We  now 
have  evidence  of  at  least  60  separate  attacks 
through  October  1982.  New  evidence  indi 
cates  that  the  Soviets  have  continued  selec- 
tive use  of  toxic  agents  in  Afghanistan  up  to 
the  present.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  ob- 
tained scientific  evidence  of  the  use  of 
mycotoxins  by  the  Soviets  through  analyses 
of  two  contaminated  Soviet  gas  masks  ac- 
quired in  Afghanistan,  one  directly  from  the 
body  of  a  Soviet  soldier.  Analysis  of  materi- 
al taken  from  the  outside  surface  of  one 
mask  has  shown  the  presence  of  trichothe- 
cene mycotoxin  Analysis  of  a  hose  from  the 
second  Soviet  mask  showed  the  presence  of 
several  mycotoxins.  In  addition,  a  vegeta- 
tion sample  from  Afghanistan  shows  prelim- 
inary evidence  of  the  presence  of  mycotox- 
ins. 

Our  hypottiesis  that  mycotoxins  have 
been  used  in  Afghanistan  has  now  been  con- 
firmed. Reports  during  1980  and  1981  de 
scribed  a  yellow  brown  mist  delivered  in  at 
tacks  which  caused  blistering,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  other  symptoms  similar  to  tho.se 
described  by  "yellow  rain  "  victims  in  South 
east  Asia.  Initially,  it  was  difficult  to  prove 
that  trichothecene  mycotoxin  was  being 
used,  but  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
These  scientific  findings  are  corroborated 
by  testimony  from  Soviet  and  Afghan  per- 
sonnel directly  involved  in  chemical  attacks. 
A  captured  Soviet  soldier,  Anatoly  Sakh 
arov.  has  testified  on  the  use  of  three  chem- 
ical agents.  Soviet  chemical  specialist  Yuriy 
Povarnitsyn  has  provided  details  on  his  mis- 
sion to  examine  Afghan  villages  following  a 
chemical  attack.  An  Afghan  pathologist  has 
described  accompanying  Soviet  chemical 
warfare  personnel  into  contaminated  areas 
following  Soviet  chemical  attacks,  and  a 
number  of  former  Afghan  military  officers 
have  pinpointed  storage  sites  for  lethal 
agents  in  Afghanistan. 

In  Laos,  reports  of  chemical  attacks 
against  Hmong  villages  and  guerrilla  strong- 
holds date  from  mid- 1975  and  describe  over 
240  separate  incidents.  Hmong  refugees, 
who  have  recounted  the  familiar  details  of 
attack  by  toxic  agents  and  exhibited  the 
same  severe  medical  symptoms,  entered 
Thailand  each  month  from  January 
through  June  of  this  year.  They  brought 
with  them  more  samples  of  "yellow  rain" 
dropped  by  aircraft  and  helicopters  on  their 
villages  and  crops.  Analysis  of  these  sam- 
ples, some  as  recent  as  October  1982.  show 
that  the  material  used  in  Laos  contains  tri- 
chothecene toxins  which  cause  vomiting, 
bleeding,  blistering,  severe  skin  lesions  and 
other  symptoms  observed  by  qualified  doc- 
tors. Experts  have  concluded  that  the 
Hmong  have  been  exposed  to  a  toxic  agent 
and  that  no  disease,  plant  or  chemical  oc- 
curing  in  nature  could  have  caused  such 
unique  physical  effects. 

As  in  Afghanistan,  physical  evidence— in- 
cluding blood  samples  and  biological  speci 
mens— has  l>een  corroborated  by  eyewitness 
accounts  and  testimony  from  many  sources 
including  some  responsible  for  the  attacks. 


A  complete  description  of  chemical  warfare 
in  Laos  between  1976-78  was  provided  by  a 
former  pilot  of  the  Lao  Peoples  Liberation 
Army  who  flew  aircraft  equipped  to  dis- 
pense toxic  chemical  agents  on  Hmong  vil- 
lages in  the  Phou  Bia  area  of  Northern 
Laos.  He  confirmed  that  the  LPLA.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Vietnamese  Army,  has  con- 
ducted chemical  warfare  in  Laos  at  least 
since  April  1976.  Since  that  time.  de.scrip- 
tions  of  the  attacks  have  been  remarkably 
consistent  and  usually  involve  aircraft  or 
helicopters  spraying  yellow  rain  on  Hmong 
villages  and  crops. 

Finally,  in  Kampuchea,  we  have  evidence 
of  over  140  separate  chemical  attacks.  Since 
October  1978.  the  Government  of  Demo 
cratic  Kampuchea  has  regularly  accused 
Vietnam  and  its  clients  of  Kampuchea  of 
using  Soviet-made  chemical  agents  against 
guerrilla  forces  and  civilians  alike.  In  the 
past  year,  most  of  these  attacks  have  oc- 
curred near  the  Thai  border,  facilitating  col- 
lection of  samples  and  other  evidence  of 
toxin  use.  Analysis  of  blood,  tissue,  urine 
and  other  samples  from  victims  of  such  at- 
tacks during  February  and  March  has  been 
performed  in  three  countries.  While  results 
differed  according  to  techniques  used,  all 
concluded  that  illness  has  been  provoked  by 
toxic  agents. 

Again  in  Kampuchea,  the  perpetrators 
themselves  have  provided  details  on  the  at- 
tacks A  Vietnamese  army  soldier  reports 
that  during  operations  in  the  Phnom  Melai 
region  he  observed  two  Soviet  personnel 
firing  hand-held  chemical  weapons.  Three 
hundred  persons  died  in  the  attack  he  cited. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  carnage  is  continuing 
and  we  have  reports  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Kampuchea  as  recently  as  November  1982. 

I  have  attempted  here  to  summarize  our 
findings  with  respect  to  each  country  as 
briefly  as  possible.  These  conclusions  rest 
on  a  large  body  of  evidence  assembled  with 
the  full  resources  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Hundreds  of  samples  have  now  been  collect- 
ed from  Southeast  Asia  since  mid-1979  and 
from  Afghanistan  since  May  1980.  Tissue 
specimens  and  body  fluids  from  attack  vic- 
tims have  been  anal.vzed  both  by  the  US 
Government  laboratories  and  by  those  of  in- 
dependent American  universities.  Positive 
findings  have  al.so  been  presented  before 
the  internationally  respected  Society  of 
Toxicology,  the  International  Mycotoxin 
Symposium  in  Vienna  and  the  Association 
of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Nor  are  these  find- 
ings limited  to  the  U.S.  A  comprehensive 
toxicological  study  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Bruno  Schiefer  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  submitted  as  United  Nations 
Document  A/37/308  of  June  21.  1982.  An 
epidemiological  study  was  initiated  by  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  and  made  available  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  August  25.  1982.  Research  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratories  of  Thailand  has 
also  found  evidence  of  toxic  chemicals  not 
naturally  present  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  easy  to  discount  individual  bits  of 
evidence.  One  can  dismiss  eyewitness  testi- 
mony as  biased  or  photographs  as  doctored 
or  laboratory  analysis  as  inconclusive  or  tes- 
timony by  other  persons  as  hearsay.  But 
when  a  body  of  evidence  accumulates,  as  it 
has  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
with  the  various  components  independently 
confirming  chemical  warfare,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  do  so.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
composite  picture  that  emerges  from  testi- 
mony and  evidence  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Lao.^: 


November  \  1.983 

A  Lao  pilot  has  testified  to  dropping 
chemical  agents  from  a  specially  equipped 

sircr&f  t ' 

The  Hmong  victims  have  given  their  ver- 
sion of  the  plane  and  cloud  of  yellow  ram 
falling  to  the  ground:  h  .ho  r,rp<; 

Separate  .sources  have  confirmed  the  prts- 
,nce  in  the  area  of  an  aircraft  of  the  type 
described  by  the  pilot  and  the  victims: 

Subsequent  medical  examination  of  vic- 
tims   reveals    symptoms    caused    by    toxic 

&£pnl5' 

Starting  in  1981  evidence  frorr.  defectors 
and  eyewitnesses  was  supported  by  blood 
and  tissue  analysis  from  victims  showing 
high  levels  of  trichothecene  mycotoxin. 

Faced  with  massive  evidence  of  chemical 
warfare    the  Soviet  response  has  been  cyni- 
cal  denial.   The  Soviet   Permanent   Repre- 
sentative has  attempted  to  deliberately  ob- 
fuscate the  issue  by  circulating  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  three  documents  with  elabo- 
rate denials  and   counter-charges.   He   dis- 
misses the  excruciating  deaths  caused  by 
Chemical  weapons  of  well  over  6  000  Laa 
1000   Kampucheans  and  more   than   3.000 
Afghans  as  "malicious  fabrication."  "uncon- 
firmed hearsay."  and  "a  noisy  propaganda 
campaign."    The    Soviet    Union    has    even 
claimed  in  documents  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  toxin  which  eyewit^ 
nesses  report  is  distributed  by  Mikoyan-24 
helicopters.  Anlonov-2  biplanes    I^'"^^.'"„ 
28  bombers  or  special  artillery  shells  is  the 
result  of  herbicides  used  by  the  U.S.  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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To  date,  the  Soviets  have  Issued  such  de- 
nials confident  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
chemical  compounds  involved  would  not  be 
detected  by  the  West.  We  are  now.  however 
able   to   isolate   the  components  of   yellow 
rain  Thev  are  trichothecene  mycotoxins  at 
strengihs'many  times  higher  than  found  in 
nature.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the  pres- 
ence of  commercially-produced  pollen  as  a 
carrier  and  to  help  ensure  the  retention  of 
toxins  in  the  human  body.  There  is  further 
evidence  of  an  added  chemical  to  give  the 
mixture  adhesiveness.  These  toxins  do  not 
exist  together  in  nature  under  any  circum- 
stances   nor    separately    in    the    strengths 
found  in  yellow  rain.  They  ^-e  derived  from 
sophisticated    production    of    lethal    toxins 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  ^     c.        , 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  a  capacity  for  multi- 
lon    production    of    lethal    toxins   such    as 
these    Evidence   accumulated   since  World 
War  II  shows  that  the  Soviets  have  rnade 
extensive  preparation  for  large  scale  offen^ 
sive  and  defensive  chemical  warfare.  Toxic 
agents  and  delivery  systems  have  beeii  iden- 
tified   along  with   production  and  storage 
areas' within  the  Soviet  Union  and  continu- 
ing  research,   development    and   testing   o 
new  agents  at  the  "^^Jor  Soviet  chemical 
proving  grounds.  Chemical  warfare  batlal- 
TonsTre  part  of  the  standard  table  of  orga- 
nization for  Soviet  Armed  divisions  includ- 
ing those  deployed  in  Afghanistan  toda>. 
While  the  Soviets  label  these  units  as    de- 
fensive," I  submit  that  the  ill-equipped  Ma- 
lahidin  resistance  forces  pose  no  chemical 
warfare  threat  to  Soviet  occupation  forces^ 

The  Soviet  response  to  evidence  of  their 
own  brutality  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia  is  the  classic  totalitarian  technique  ol 
accusing  others  of  Precisely  their  own 
crimes.  The  Soviet  Union  in  submissions  to 
the  United  Nations,  makes  the  same  tired 
charges  about  American  use  of  herbicides  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Viet- 
nam War  ended  almost  ten  years  ago.  Let  no 
one  forget,  however,  that  the  chemicals  in 


Agent  Orange  were  m  widespread  commer 
cial  U.SC  aimed  at  plant.s.  not  people  More 
has  been  spraved  alone  U.S.  .state  highways 
than  in  all  of  Vietnam,  and  are  still  in  com- 
mercial use  on  a  re.slncled  ba-sis  in  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere.  There  is.  in  any  rase,  no  con- 
nection between  use  of  a  commercial  herbh 
cide  apain-st  plants  and  deliberate  use  of 
lethal  chemicab  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  human  beings. 

It  has  been  easy  for  .some  to  dismiss 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan  as  remote 
areas  subject  to  strife  for  t^eneralions.  Yet, 
what  is  occurring  there  may  become  the 
pattern  of  the  future  if  we  continue  to  avoid 
the  facUs  preferring  not  to  call  those  re- 
sponsible to  account.  Chemical  warfare  is 
first  and  foremost  a  global  issue  with  great- 
est significance  for  those  least  able  to 
defend    against     chemical     and     biological 

'^sl!'e°akmg   before  the  League  of  Nations. 
Haile    Selassie    of    Ethiopia   described    how 
"special  spravers  were  installed  in  aircraft 
so  that  they  could  vaporize  over  vast  areas 
of  territory  a  fine  death-dealing  rain.  It  w ^ 
thus  that  as  from  the  end  of  January  1935. 
soldiers,    women,    children,    cattle,    rivers, 
lakes   and  pastui  ^s  were  drenched  continu- 
ously with  this  deadly  rain."  Today  there 
are  'again    reports   of   chemical   warfare   in 
Ethiopia   at   Turukruk   near   the   Sudanese 
border  on  February  15  and,  more  recently, 
,n   an    attack    37   survivors   of   which   w^ere 
found  bv  a  Western-trained  doctor  to  exhib- 
it persuasive  symptoms  of  nerve  gas.  We  be- 
lieve these  allegations,  as  yet  unproven,  de- 
serve investigation.  They  are  disturbing  har- 
bingers of  possible  repetition  elsewhere  of 
the  pattern  we  see  today  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Chemical  warfare^  conduct- 
ed bv   proxy  in   the  Third   World,   as   it   is 
today  by  Vietnam  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea, 
is  a  frightening  possibility. 

The  protocols  and  conventions  to  limit 
these  insidious  weapons  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  nations.  The  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  has.  by  reason  of 
the  practice  and  affirmations  of  states, 
become  a  part  of  the  rules  of  customary 
international  law  which  are  binding^  on  al 
states  As  biologically-produced  chemical 
substances,  the  toxins  who.se  use  I  have  de^ 
scribed  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  ooth 
the  1925  Protocol  and  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  convention.  Violation 
of  these  basic  agreements  by  use  of  sophisti- 
cated toxins  against  defenseless  populations 
of  the  Third  World  is  in  cynical  contempt  oi 
international  law  and  human  decency. 

The    facts   are    grim.    Chemical    weapons 
provoke  fear,  revulsion  and  an  unwiUingne^ 
io  face  the  reality  of  their  use^  On  such 
matters,  to  paraphrase  William  James     he 
will  to  disbelieve  is  palpably  strong.  Yet  the 
United  Nations  Experts  Group  has  now  con- 
cluded that  "it  could  not  disregard  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  suggestive  of  the  possi- 
ble use  of  some  sort  of  toxic  chemical  sub^ 
stance   in   some   instances."   This  qualified 
language  is  not  surprising.  The  te^  was  re^ 
peatedly  denied  access  to  each  of  the  three 
countries-Laos.  Kampuchea,  and  Afghani- 
s°an-where  it  was  supposed  to  investigate 
reports  of  chemical  warfare.  In  words  from 
their  report,  "due  to  circumstances  beyond 
its  control,  the  group  was  not  in  a  position 
to  proceed  to  the  territories  ^^here  chemical 
attacks  had  allegedly  occurred  and  it  was. 
Therefore,  unable  to  conduct  any  on-site  in- 
vestigations on  those  territories. 

It  is  of  course,  disappointing  that,  after 
two  years  of  investigation,  the  United  Na- 
Uons  Experts  Group  was  unable  to  reach 


more  definitive  conclusions.  Nonetheless, 
the  material  compiled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions team  and  docuinented  in  their  report 
supports  our  finding  that  trichothecene 
toxins  have  been  identified  in  samples  Fur- 
thermore, the  team  notes  evidence  that 
these  toxin  agenUs  have  been  used. 

The   United   Nations  experts  do   not   rule 
out  the  possibility  of  natural  contamination, 
although  they  admit   it  i.s  unlikely.  It   has 
been  shown  scientifically,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  This  leaves  as  the  explana- 
tion the  onlv  other  possibility  offered  in  the 
United  Nations  report:  namely,  that  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  agents  are  being  used.  We  also 
note   that    the   Soviet    explanation   for   the 
presence  of  these  lethal  toxins  in  Southeast 
Asia   as  submitted  m  their  scientific  report 
to  the  United  Nations,  was  dismissed  by  the 
United  Nations  experts  as  scientifically  un- 
sound. ,      -,   .»   J  »i„ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  Na- 
tions report  is  less  definitive  than  those  ol 
the  United  Stales.  The  U.N.  team  was  sub- 
ject to  severe  restrictions  of  both  time  and 
resources.  In  two  years  the  team  was  able  to 
meet   onlv  six   limes  and  carry   out   three 
brief  trips  to  Pakistan  and  Thailand. 

It  is  ironic,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  chosen  to  emphasize  the  ambigu- 
ities in  the  United  Nations  report,  as  reflect- 
ed in  Pravda  on  December  2,  1982,  even 
before  the  United  Nations  report  was  issued. 
What  Pravda  did  not  report  is  that  the  un- 
willingness of  the  USSR  and  its  clients  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  team 
crippled  the  investigation. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  denials.  The 
strength  of  international  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man depends  in  large  part  on  prompt  inter- 
national reaction  to  iis  violation.  A  treaty 
that  when  broken  causes  no  outcry  is  witn- 
out  strength.  The  evidence  is  now  in.  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  us  here  that  the  jury  w^  in- 
different. In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Slate 
George  Shultz:  .      ^     ,        „* 

■The  world  cannot  be  silent  in  the  face  of 
such    human    suffering    and    such    cymcal 
regard    for    international    law    and    agree- 
ments The  use  of  chemical  and  toxic  weap- 
ons must  be  Slopped.  Respect   for  existing 
agreements  must  be  restored  and  the  agree 
ments  themselves  sirenglhened.  Respect  for 
the  dignity  of  humanity  must  be  restored. 
Failure  to  achieve  these  goals  can  only  ha\e 
serious    implications    for    the    security    of 
smaller  nations,  like  those  whose  people  are 
being   attacked.   If  such   basic  elements  of 
human  rights  can  be  so  fundamental  y  ig- 
nored, how  can  we  believe  any  pledges  to  re- 
spect human  rights?  All  who  would  seek    o 
promote  human  rights,  and  all  who  would 
seek  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  interna^ 
tional  agreements,  have  a  duty  to  call  world 
attention  to  the  continuing  use  of  chetn'cal 
and  toxin  weapons,  and  to  seek  a  halt  to 

^  Mr  "chairman,  eight  years  ago  the  world 
was  deaf  to  reports  of  chemical  ^^arfare 
from  Laos.  Today,  we  have  the  first  indica- 
tion that  use  of  these  noxious  weapons  may 
have  spread  into  Africa  as  well.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  another  eight  years  and 
countless  lives.  The  international  commurii- 
tv  must  act  and  act  now  to  buUd  pressure  o 
stop  this  continuing  outrage.  Thank  >ou. 
Mr.  Chairman 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Mr.  President, 
that  speech  is  absolutely  remarkable. 
That  speech  deals  v-ith  the  use  by  the 
Russians  of  chemical  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Laos,  and  Kampuchea.  The 
speech  talks  about  the  fact  that  chem- 
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icai  w.,i|.Mii,  ir,  responsible  for  the 
deaths  >!  ii  it  ;Lst  10,000  persons  in 
those  areas;  that  chemical  weapons 
had  not  been  used  for  50  years,  until 
the  Russians  once  again  used  them  in 
Afghanistan.  Laos,  and  Kampuchea. 
Reports  of  their  use  from  these  very 
inaccessible  corners  of  the  world 
began  to  surface  in  1975.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  state  with  certainty,  said  Am- 
bassador Adelrnaii.  including  po.sitive 
scientific  evidence  from  each  country, 
that  toxin  weapons  of  Soviet  origin 
are  in  use  in  Afghanistan.  Kampu- 
chea, and  Laos. 

Mr  President,  in  Laos.  Ambassador 
Adelman  pointed  out  that  there  were 
reports  that  described  over  240  sepa- 
rate incidents  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  That  is  an  absolutely  amaz- 
ing number.  Mr.  President.  But  in 
Laos  alone,  without  considering  the 
other  countries.  Ambassador  Adelman 
said,  "reports  of  chemical  attacks 
against  Hmong  villages  and  guerrilla 
strongholds  date  from  mid- 1975  and 
describe  over  240  separate  incidents." 

Ambassador  Adelman  then  contin- 
ues by  saying  that  In  Kampuchea,  we 
have  evidence  of  over  140  separate 
chemical  attacks." 

That  is  a  direct  quote,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  evidence  of  over  140  .sep- 
arate chemical  attacks. 

That  is  a  total  now.  between  Laos 
and  Kampuchea,  of  380  such  attacks. 

In  Afghanistan,  Soviet  forces  are 
known  to  have  used  lethal  chemical 
agents  against  resistance  forces  and  to 
quote  Ambassador  Adelman.  "We  now 
have  evidence  of  at  least  60  separate 
attacks  through  October  1982." 

That  is  a  total.  Mr.  President,  of  400 
chemical  attacks  leveled  by  the  Soviets 
against  Laos.  Afghanistan,  and  Kam- 
puchea. There  Is  evidence  of  over  half 
of  those  attacks  and  reports  of  an  ad- 
ditional 240. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  statement, 
which  is  quite  lengthy,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
quested. The  number  of  chemical  at- 
tacks is  something  that  is  undoubtedly 
not  known  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
They  were  delineated  in  quite  some 
detail  by  Ambassador  Adelman.  who. 
at  that  time,  was  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  there  that  the  multinational  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  negotiate  some 
form  of  restriction  on  the  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  to  improve  on  the  1925 
treaty,  which,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, said  that  use  of  such  weapons 
would  be  illegal.  It  did  not  prohibit 
the  production  of  the  weapons,  nor  did 
it  provide  for  any  type  of  verification. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point,  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  22.  written  by  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 
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A  Vote  for  Nerve  Gas 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick ) 
The  Senate  went  (hrough  .some  agonizing 
debate  la.st  week  before  Vice  President 
George  Bush  cast  a  tie-breaking  vote  In 
favor  of  moving  ahead  wilh  the  production 
of  nerve  gas.  It  i.s  a  matter  on  which  all  of 
us  may  agonize  together,  for  the  question  is 
an  exceedingly  close  one.  The  House  debat 
ed  the  i.ssue  in  June,  and  by  a  margin  of  14 
votes  took  the  opposite  pcsilion:  production 
of  these  fearful  weapon.s  should  not  be  re- 
sumed. Not  .since  November  1977  had  a  vice 
president  been  required  to  break  a  tie  in  the 
Senate.  The  division  reflects  feelings  that 
are  deeply  held. 

I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  fund- 
ing. Opponents  made  persuasive  argu- 
ments-often  Impassioned  arguments- but 
It  .seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  end.  they  failed 
to  comprehend  the  situation.  This  business 
of  nerve  gas  is  not  at  all  like  the  busine.ss  of 
nuclear  arms.  In  the  area  of  nuclear  arms, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
remain  in  rough  and  terrible  parity.  In  the 
area  of  chemical  weaponry,  no  such  parity 
exists.  Here  we  are  fearfully  vulnerable. 

"Nerve  gas  '  is  a  colorless,  odorle.ss.  almost 
undetectable  compound  chemically  related 
to  certain  pesticides.  The  Germans  invented 
the  first  of  them  in  the  1930s-a  gas  called 
Tabun-  in  the  course  of  research  on  insecti- 
cides. In  1938.  recognizing  the  military  pos 
sibilities.  the  Germans  secretly  developed  a 
more  lethal  offshoot  known  as  Sarin.  These 
gases  are  stored  as  liquids.  Packed  into 
bombs  or  artillery  shells,  they  are  dispersed 
in  vapor  or  dropleUs.  They  enter  the  body  by 
inhalation  or  by  ab.sorption  through  the 
skin.  They  act  within  milliseconds  on  the 
central  nervous  system:  victims  suffer  un- 
controllable vomiting,  convulsions,  blind- 
ness, bronchial  constriction  and  paralysis.  If 
the  gas  has  been  Inhaled,  death  comes 
within  minutes;  if  it  has  been  received 
through  the  skin,  death  comes  within  a  few 
hours. 

Neither  Tabun  nor  Sarin  was  used  in 
World  War  II.  After  the  war,  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Russia  divided  the  Ger 
mans'  stockpile  of  nerve  gas.  We  dumped 
most  of  ours  in  the  sea.  The  Soviets  had  an- 
other idea  P'or  the  past  40  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  obsessively  in  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  the  weaponry  of 
nerve  gas.  Former  congressman  Richard 
Ichord  of  Missouri  made  himself  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  He  has  disclosed  intelligence 
to  this  effect:  The  Red  Army  includes  a 
chemical  warfare  contingent  fully  10  per 
cent  as  large  as  the  entire  U.S.  Army  — 
80.000  to  100.000  officers  and  enlisted  men 
At  some  40  sites  in  Eastern  Europe,  these 
forces  train  intensively  for  chemical  warfare 
.  .  Approximately  every  third  Soviet  mis- 
sile and  rocket  warhead,  and  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  artillery  projectiles,  mortar  shells, 
land  mines  and  aerial  bombs,  are  loaded 
with  a  chemical  agent." 

Against  lliat  threat,  the  United  States  is 
now  virtually  helpless.  We  have  developed 
excellent  gas  masks  and  protective  gar 
ments;  our  tanks  are  better  protected  by  fil- 
tration systems  than  before;  but  any  threat 
we  might  voice  of  retaliation  would  be  an 
empty  threat— and  the  SovieUs  know  it 

Let  us  remember  a  maxim  from  the 
golden  days  of  Rome.  The  Antonines. 
Gibbon  tells  us.  "preserved  the  peace  by 
constantly  preparing  for  war"  It  was  a 
.sound  policy  then,  it  remains  a  sound  policy 
now. 
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Mr.  BOS(  !l\\  i  I  /  Mr  President,  in 
that  article.  Jack  Kilpatrick  points  out 
that  the  Russians  have  not  only  used 
these  weapons,  but  that,  indeed,  they 
have  gone  to  considerable  effort  to  im- 
prove their  position  with  respect  to 
that.  He  quotes  former  Represenata- 
tive  Richard  Ichord  of  Missouri,  who 
has  made  him.self  an  expert  on  the 
subject.  The  Representative  disclosed, 
and  is  quoted  in  Kilpatrick's  article: 

The  Red  Army  includes  a  chemical  war- 
fare contingent  fully  10  percent  as  large  as 
the  entire  U.S.  Army-80.000  to  100.000  offi 
cers  and  enlisted  men.  At  some  40  sites  in 
Eastern  Europe,  these  forces  train  intensive- 
ly for  chemical  warfare  .  .  .  Approximately 
every  third  Soviet  mi.ssile  and  rocket  wai-- 
head.  and  up  to  10  percent  of  artillery  pro- 
jectiles, mortar  shells,  land  mines  and  aerial 
bombs,  are  loaded  with  a  chemical  agent. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  Ru.ssians 
have  not  only  used  this  weapon,  but 
they  have  gone  to  great  extents  to  arm 
themselves  with  this  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  prepared. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
weapons,  especially  chemical  weapons, 
are  rendered  unnecessary.  I  believe 
that  it  is  and  should  be  a  goal  of  our 
chemical  weapons  policy  to  have  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  their  produc- 
tion, development,  and  stockpiling. 
Kenneth  Adelman.  who  is  now  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  expressed  this  goal  very 
well  in  a  recent  address  to  the  United 
Nations  when  he  stated: 

One  of  the  most  important  (arms  control 
endeavors  I  is  in  the  effort  to  rid  the  world 
of  chemical  weapons.  To  this  end  the 
United  States  is  working  with  other  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  to  elaborate  a  convention  on  the 
complete  and  effective  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of 
existing  stocks. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  in- 
volved in  moving  toward  this  goal,  I 
feel  it  is  crucial  to  keep  this  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  chemical  weaporis 
policy. 

An  unfortunate  corollary  to  this 
policy,  however,  is  that,  absent  an  ef- 
fective multilateral  agreement  to 
eliminate  these  weapons,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  of  sufficient  size 
and  quality  to  deter  any  enemy  from  a 
first  use  of  these  agents  against  Amer- 
ican troops.  I  certainly  support  that 
policy.  Several  years  ago.  such  senti- 
ments might  have  been  characterized 
as  alarmist.  But  the  evidence  of  recent 
years  has  made  clear  that,  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  words: 

The  Soviet  Government  has  provided 
toxins  for  use  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea,  and 
are  themselves  using  chemical  weapons 
against  freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

That  these  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies  violate  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  the  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention  of  1972,  gen- 


,  r-il  international  law  as  evidenced  by 
the  practice  of  .states,  and  minimal 
standard.s  of  armed  conflict  ha-s  served 
■i:s  verv  inadequate  defen.se  or  solace 
for  the  persons  upon  whom  th<'sr 
atrocities  have  been  visited.  I  want  to 
insure  that  our  troops  are  protected 
from  similar  attack  by  more  than 
paper  pledges.  . 

As  lon^;  a.s  other  nations  insist  on 
mainlainint:  .stockpiles  of  these  weap- 
ons I  feel  we  must  have  adequate  de- 
t.rrence.  We  have,  as  I  have  .stated. 
Mr   President,  a  policy  of  no  first  use. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  there  was 
an  mtereslinj;  incident.  Our  Pre.sjdent. 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Prime  Mini.'^- 
ter  Churchill  were  concerned  ataou 
the  use  bv  the  Germans  of  chemical 
weapons,  the  Germans  havini;  devel- 
oped many  of  the  chemical  weapons 
that,  even  today,  are  the  ones  still  in 
stockpile  and  unfortunately,  as  1  ha\e 
indicated,  in  use  in  certain  parts  of  the 

world.  ^  ^.     .    f-  „, 

We  were  concerned  about  their  first 
use  bv  the  Germans,  so  the  President 
and  Prime  Minister  got  to  the  Ger- 
mans wilh  the  message  that  we  would 
not  use  these  first  but  that,  in  the 
event  thev  were  used,  we  had  large 
stockpiles  and  we  would  use  them 
against  the  military  targets  that  the 
Germans  had.  For  whatever  reason 
but  probably  because  of  the  threat  ot 
deterrence,  chemical  weapons  were 
not  used  in  the  Second  World  War. 
The  importance  of  deterrence,  really. 
Mr.  President,  is  paramount. 

This  is  nothing  new,  Mr.  President.  I 
think    one    of    the    greatest    fallacies 
about  this  whole  issue  has  been  that  it 
involves  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  maintain 
chemical  weapons.  That  is  emphatical- 
ly not  its  purpose.  Our  country  has 
maintained  chemical  weapons  for  arc- 
ades and  will  continue  to  do  so  wheth- 
er   this    amendment    of    the    Senator 
from     Alaska     is     adopted     or     not. 
Throughout  this  period  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  felt  it 
necessarv  to  pos.sess.  but  not  use.  these 
weapons"  and  that  policy  remains  un- 
changed  and   will   remain   unchanged 
whatever  the  outcome  of  this  vote. 

If  then,  the  question  is  not  "Should 
we  have  chemical  weapons?'  What  is 
the  question  we  arc  debating  here?  I 
submit  Mr.  President,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  "What  sort  of  chemical  weap- 
ons should  the  United  States  have^ 
Should  we  continue  to  rely  on  unitary 
rhemical  munitions,  or  should  we  end 
a  14-year  moratorium  on  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  in  order  lo 
equip  our  Armed  Forces  with  binary 
chemical  munitions^"  It  is  on  the 
merits  of  this  question  that  I  intend  lo 
cast  my  vote. 

Production  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons will  not  appreciably  alter  the  pro 
speclive   nature   of  chemical   warfare. 
These     munitions,     though     differing 
from    exi.^^ting    .stockpiles    in    storage. 


have  es.sentiaUy  similar  characteristics 
on  the  battlefield.  The  effects,  dura- 
tion and  defense  against  both  types  of 
munitions  are  similar.  The  differences 
are  to  be  observed  in  storage.  Binary 
weapons,  simply  stated,  ran  be  stored 
safely  with  case  while  unitary  weap- 
ons cannot.  v,  ,,, 

Both  then,  are  lethal  on  the  battle- 
field but  binary  are  safer  while  m 
storage.  If  we  need  chemical  weapons 
for  deterrence,  simple  safety  consider- 
ations argue  that  they  should  be 
binary  ones.  ,   ^ 

But  maintenance  of  a  chemical  de- 
terrent capability  must  be  balanced. 
Mr  President,  against  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  third  point  of  our  chemical 
weapons  policy;  The  need  to  maintain 
this  stockpile  at  the  lowest  practicable 

level. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  for  a  question  at  this  point? 
"  Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  it  1  could  continue,  and  1  will 
vield  for  a  question  at  the  termination 
of    my    remarks,    which    is    almost    in 

hand.  ,  , 

It  is  to  this  point  that   my  amend^ 
ment  addresses  itself.  Although  I  find 
the  arguments  for  the  production  of 
binarv  weapons  compelling.  I  am  sure 
all   mv   colleagues   would   join   me   in 
characterizing  them  as  necessary  evils 
at  best    This  fact,  combined  with  the 
low  marginal  value  which  such  weap- 
ons have  when  used  in  combat,  makes 
it  desirable  to  limit  their  production 
and  .stockpiling  as  much  as  possible.  I 
would  find  this  amendment,  which  wU 
allow  modernization  of  our  chemical 
munitions,   much  less  palatable  if  its 
net  effect  were  to  further  increase  the 
quantity    of    our    chemical    weapons 
stockpile.  .  , 

To  that  end.  I  propo.se  this  amend_ 
ment,  similar  to  the  one  I  had  filed 
when   the   Defense   authorization   bill 
was  considered,   which   was   to   insure 
that  this  modernization  bill  will  not 
serve   as   a   euphemism   for   enlarging 
our      chemical      weapons      stockpile. 
Indeed,   the   amendment    reflects   my 
belief  that  we  can  actually  reduce  the 
overall  level  of  our  military  chemical 
stockpiles  bv  not  simply  replacing  uni- 
tary chemical  munitions  with  binary 
ones   but  bv  also  reducing  our  supply 
of  bulk  agents  by  a  like  amount.  M.v 
amendment  will  have  the  net  effect  ot 
destroving  two  of  our  current  chemi- 
cal   weapons    supply    for    every    new 
binarv  munition  produced,  m  effect  a 
double    reduction    by    destroying    the 
equivalent  of  two  unitary  w capons  for 
each  binary  built. 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  measure  will 
deplete  our  chemical  weapons  invento- 
ry to  dangerously  low  levels  Indeed.  I 
find  manv  of  the  comparisons  which 
are  often  drawn  between  the  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf 
of  this  amendment  unpersuasive.  The 
marginal   value  of   chemical   weapons 


on    the    battlefield    declines    rapidly. 
Their  effect   on  an  enemy  with  ade- 
quate defensive  gear  will  be  greatest  at 
the   outset   but   declines   rapidly   once 
passive   defense   measures   are   taken. 
Relatively  few  munitions,  then,  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  an  adequate  deter- 
rent  in  this  field.  That   fact,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  have 
to    maintain    a   .stockpile    of    chemical 
weapons  large  enough  for  use  against 
insurgents  who  oppose   its— the  Sovi- 
ets—imperialistic   ambitions,    suggests 
that  a  reduction  in  our  chemical  weap- 
ons stockpile  can  be  effected  without 
endangering  our  deterrent's  effective- 
ness. 

I  therefore  urge  all  my  colleagues, 
whatever    their    attitude    toward    the 
principal    amendment,    to    lend    their 
support  to  my  amendment.  To  do  so 
will  insure  that   if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  adopted  it 
will  not  be  the  unwitting  vehicle  for  a 
net  increase  m  our  overly  large  chemi- 
cal   munitions   stockpile.    Rather,    his 
amendment,  as  amended,  will  allow  for 
modernization  but    at  the  same  time 
take  some  initial  steps  toward  reduc- 
ing these  weapons  out  of  existence. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  vield  for  a  question.  If  I 
understand  the  Senator  correctly,  his 
amendment,  which  I  believe  is  also 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  is  propos- 
ing that  we  trade  two  new  binary 
chemical  weapons  for  one  existing 
weapon  in  the  arsenal? 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  No.  no:  the  Sena- 
tor has  that  backward.  Two  existing 
weapons  or  their  equivalent.  In  some 
of  the  unitary  weapons,  the  chemical 
is  stored  in  drums.  The  equivalent 
chemical  or  weapon  itself, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see,  I  am  glad  to 
get  it  in  that  ratio. 

Now  let  me  ask.  would  this  be  a 
tradeoff  from  the  deliverable-repaira- 
ble portion  of  the  chemical  arsenal  or 
from  the  nonrepairable-nondeliverable 

portion''  ,         , 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  The  amendment 
states  that  for  each  new  binary  muni- 
tion produced  at  least  one  existing 
serviceable  chemical  artillery  shell 
shall  be  reduced,  and  also  the  equiva- 
lent of  chemical,  some  of  which  is 
stored  not  in  the  weapons  themselves 

but  in  drums.  o     „f^, 

Mr  HATFIELD,  Does  the  Senator 
know  which  portion  of  the  chemical 
arsenal  he  is  dealing  with  then  in  the 
tradeoff  What  percentage  of  the  total 

arsenal?  ,     . 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  Sixty  percent  of 
the  chemical  is  stored  in  drums.  40 
percent  in  weapons. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  How  many  tons 
does  that  60  percent  represent,  or  to 
how  many  weapons  does  it  equate? 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  the  Senator 
since  apparently  he  knows  and  I  do 
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not.    I   am    informi'd   the   figure   is  60 
percent. 

Mr  FIA  rFlF:i,n  The  Senator  is  ap- 
pri)Xi(ii;itil>  iiirrect  It  is  61  percent 
that  i.s  m  bulk  Nou.  how  do  you  meas- 
ure A  trade  betv^et-ii  bulk 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  understand 
that  the  figures  are  classified. 

Mr  HA  IFIKLI)  No;  these  are  pub- 
lished I  ha\e  the  pubUcation  here. 
Mr  HOSCfiVVrrz.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  HA  rFIELD.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator tliiii.  how  do  you  equate  61  per- 
cent of  thf  arsenal  in  bulk  to  a  weapon 
for  a  t  rade:" 

Mr  HOSCHWITZ.  I  presume  that 
the  weapou.s  ha\ c  a  more  standardized 
type  of  weight  with  respect  to  the 
chemical,  and  that  is  the  presumption 
that  I  have  proceeded  under,  that  the 
weight  in  chemical  would  be  de- 
stroyed 

Mr.  HAIMf-il.l)  How  much  weight 
is  there  in  61  p(r(  cnt  of  the  arsenal? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  My  staff  says 
that  it  would  be  approximately  300.000 
tons,  of  which  60  percent  is  in  bulk. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  how  does  the 
Senator  equate  a  trade  between  a  bulk 
item  with  a  weapon? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  amount  of  chemical  that  is  placed 
in  the  new  weapon  would  be  eliminat- 
ed from  the  bulk;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
unitary  weapon,  the  unitary  weapon 
would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well,  then,  is  the 
Senator  aware  that  he  is  actually  esca- 
lating the  arsenal  in  that  kind  of  a  for- 
mula? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No.  No. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  do.  It  will  escalate  the  chemical 
weapons  arsenal. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Let  me  describe 
once  again  the  amendment  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  — that  twice  as 
much  chemical  must  be  destroyed  for 
each  new  weapon  that  is  produced.  If 
the  Senator  is  saying  that  some  of  the 
chemical  is  in  55-Ballon  drums  and 
some  other  form  of  storage,  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  weapons  can  go  up. 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
now  putting  that  chemical  into  weap- 
ons form.  too.  so  that  the  overall 
amount  of  chemicals  will  go  down  at  a 
rate  of  2  for  1.  and  that  is  the  object 
of  the  amendment  and  that  is  how  the 
amendment  reads. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  just  say 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
precisely  the  opposite.  Becau.se  61  per 
cent  of  the  arsenal  today  is  nondeliver- 
able-nonrepairable,  he  is  going  to  be 
putting  a  new  weapon  in  for  each 
weight  that  he  wants  to  draw  out  of 
the  currently  useless  portion  of  the  ar- 
senal, so  what  he  is  doing  is  really  es- 
calating the  whole  chemical  weapons 
program.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
5.000  tons  equal  1  million  artillery  pro- 
jectiles. And  when  you  get  into  this 
business  of  taking  60  percent  of  the  ar- 
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seri.al  today  that  is  in  tjulk.  thai  i,,  not 
repairabli-.  not  deliverable  and  voii 
are  going  to  take  that  out  and  put  in 
an  active  weapon,  you  are  escalatmt; 
the  whole  system. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Not  at  all.  If  the 
Senator  would  read  the  amendent.  he 
would  see  that  the  drawdown  is  in  two 
parts. 

First,  that  there  must  be  a  1  for  1  re 
duction  in  artillery  shells  in  the  muni 
tion  itself,  and  then  there  would  also 
be  a  1-for-l  reduction  in  the  bulk 
chemical.  But  there  must  be  a  l-for-l 
reduction  in  the  munitions  themselves, 
with  the  result  that  there  will  not  be 
an  increase  and  the  chemical  will  be 
drawn  down. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P  M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order   by   the   Presiding   Officer  (Mr. 

LUCAR). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  believe  that  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  dimension  to  this 
debate,  and  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  Senate  understands  this,  and 
then  I  will  make  a  position  known  con- 
cerning it. 

Page  85  of  the  bill  contains  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  provision  that  is  aimed 
toward  the  .same  concept  of  a  reduc- 
tion and  a  demilitarization  of  the  ex- 
isting stockpile.  It  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  one  of  the  old  munitions  for 
each  new  one  that  is  produced. 

It  also  contains  a  requirement  to 
render  a  serviceable  artillery  projectile 
useless  for  every  binary  munition  pro 
duced.  The  intent  of  that  was  to  effect 
the  same  concept  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing statement. 

The  Boschwitz  amendment  goes  fur- 
ther. It  is  not  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution;  it  is  a  provision  which  will 
be  part  of  the  bill  and  will  become 
statutory  law. 

I  am  informed  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
willing  to  accede  to  this  language, 
having  it  become  a  matter  of  law  to  re- 
quire the  type  of  reduction  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  long  ad- 
vocated. I  think  he  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  ongoing 
debate  and  dialog. 

We  are  prepared  to  try  to  take 
action  to  incorporate  his  amendment 
into  mine.  Pending  the  Senator's 
return  to  the  floor.  I  should  like  to 
delay  that,  because  I  think  he  would 
want  to  be  here  at  the  time,  to  make 
certain  that  none  of  his  rights  is  jeop- 
ardized in  any  way. 

I  do  support  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  improvement  on  our  bill. 
It  goes  further  than  the  bill,  becau.se 
it  is  not  a  sense-of-Congress  provision. 
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and.  ;ls  such,  it  i.s  an  amendment  that 
I  I  funk  we  should  mfr)ri5oratc  into  the 
arnrndmcnt  I  have  presented  on 
liehalt  of  the  administration 

Mr  Pre.sideiit,  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sissippi  to  .sa> 
that  he  support.'^  the  same  treatment 
of  the  Bo-schwitz  amendment  i(  it  will 
meet  with  the  approval  oi  oiher.s  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  partu  ul;irl\  my 
good  friend  the  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee. 

Senator  Boschwitz  ha-s  left  the 
floor,  and  he  said  he  will  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wish 
to  address  this  matter'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  30  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
is  definitely  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill,  and  I  will  not  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

However.  I  think  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
taking  garbage  out  of  the  arsenal, 
under  the  Boschwitz  amendment,  and 
putting  in  some  new,  golden  weapons, 
the  binary  weapons.  By  any  other 
name,  call  it  build-down  or  these  other 
fancy  names,  you  still  have  arms  esca- 
lation. You  are  escalating  the  arsenal. 
The  only  direction  it  is  moving  is 
upward. 

I  merely  want  to  clarify  that  so  that 
all  these  totals  that  attach  to  these 
new  arms  management  programs  that 
are  floating  around  here  do  not  mis- 
lead the  public. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  arsenal 
today  is  junk,  in  terms  of  deliverable, 
serviceable  weaponry.  So  when  you 
take  out  .some  of  that  junk  and  put  in 
some  very  deliverable  kinds  of  weap- 
ons, do  not  call  that  arms  control  or 
deescalation.  It  is  only  escalation. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  amendment 
should  fall,  and  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  adding  the  Bo.schwitz  amend- 
ment, which  just  reemphasizes  and  un- 
derscores what  we  are  doing.  That  is 
all  it  does.  We  will  then  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  whole  matter  and  get  on  with 
the  other  issues  before  us. 

So  I  will  not  rai,se  a  point  of  order  on 
this,  although  I  am  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  matter,  but  I 
assure  my  good  friend  that  I  do  not 
view  the  Boschwitz  amendment  as 
being  in  any  way  an  amendment  that 
does  not  achieve  a  real,  substantive 
change  in  the  position  of  those  of  us 
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who  .supported   the  concept    that    wa-s 
enunciated  by  the  administration, 

Wliat     the     Boschwitz     amendment 
r.-allv  savs  is  that  if  we  produce  binary 
weapons  which  would  amount  to  one- 
third    of    the    current    stockpile,    twcv 
thirds  of  that  current  stockpile  would 
have  to  b.'  destroyed.   1   think   that   is 
not   properiv  understood,  if  people  do 
not   recognize  it    for  what    it    is.  It   is  a 
two-for-one  reduction  which  the  Sena- 
tor savs  in  this  amendment   must   be 
accomplished.     As     I     indicated,     the 
sense-of  Congress      resolution    J^oi''d 
have  none  one  for  one  and  would  have 
aimed   at    the   same   purpose,    but    his 
amendment    is  two   for  one.   and   it   is 
mandated  m  law.  I  think  that  is  a  siza- 
ble change  to  there  weapons  systems. 

It  IS  quite  a  build-down,  because,  as 
the  Senator  points  out.  a  portion  of 
that  whole  system,  we  admit,  is  useless 
under  the  current  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Boschwitz  amendment  is 
a  meaningful  one. 

I  see  mv  good  friend  her.  now.  and  1 
wish  to  ask  him  if  he  would  have  any 
objection  if  I  incorporated  his  amend- 
ment into  the  amendment  I  have  oi- 
fered  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  object. 
I  do  point  out  that  the  reduction  is 
not  only  two  for  every  new  one.  but 
also  one  of  the  old  ones  that  is  re- 
duced must  be  in  a  chemical  weapon. 

Mr    COHEN.    Mr.    President.    I    ex- 
press  mv  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ■buiid-down  •  with  respect  to  this 
vote    Build-down  has  been  developed 
within  a  framework  of  trying  to  shape 
the  future  deployment  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  possessed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union-ICBM  s 
and  others.  It  was  formulated  specifi- 
cally to  try  to  develop  .some  sort  ol  in- 
centive to  reduce  the  size,  the  mega- 
tonnage,  and  the  destructive  capabil- 
ity  and  to  alter  the  force  structure,  ol 
the    nuclear    arsenals    of     both    the 
United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  to  use  the  phrase  -build-down  is 
a  misnomer.  If  you  are  going  to  use 
that  phrase,  perhaps  we  will  include  a 
5-percent  guaranteed  reduction  every 
year  and  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
negotiation  that  took  months  to  ac- 
complish with  the  administration. 

Mr.  STFA'F.NS  I  have  been  very  sen- 
sitive about  that. 

Mr  COHEN.  But  apparently  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  cavalier  attitude  di.s- 
nlaved  here,  that  this  is  somehow 
analogous  to  it,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is 

"  There  is  a  .saving;  "Beggars  mounted 
nde  their  horses  to  death."  I  do  not 
think  we  should  take  this  phra.se, 
which  wa-s  u.sed  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent context,  and  suddenly  run  all  out 
here  and  ride  it  to  death  on  a  different 

concept. 

Mr  STEVENS  It  is  not  the  same 
concept  It  is  a  meaningful  direction  to 
reduce  existing  chemical  weapons 
stocks  and  put  ihi.s  pro\ision  into  th*- 


bill  now  instead  of  a  sen.se-of-Congre.ss 

provision. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  therein  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mm 
nesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection^'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment   is  as  tol- 

lows: 

On  page  22.  line  5,  strike  Sl.943,500,000-', 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,067.900  000 
Provided.  Thai  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
shall  destroy  at  lea-st  the  equivalent  of  two 
exi.sting  chemical  weapons  for  each  new 
binary  munition  produced— 

■■(1)  by  rendering  VLseless  at  least  one  ex 
isting  serviceable  chemical  artillery  shell  for 
every  binarv  munition  produced;  and 

■■(2)  by  re'ducmg.  wiihm  one  year  afler  ini- 
tiating binary  munitions  Production,  the  ex^ 
isting  stockpile  of  Department  of  Defense 
chemical  munitions  at  a  rale  not  less  than 
the  rale  of  production  of  new  binary  muni- 
tions; ' 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  it  is 
mv  understanding  thai  the  vole  will 
occur  soon  on   the  combined  amend- 

"^Lel'  me  sav  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that  I  do  understand  his  posb 
lion  1  understand  it  fully.  I  know  of 
no  more  formidable  opponent  in  an\ 
legislative  hall  than  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  when  he  makes  up  his  mmd 
to  express  himself  on  a  matter  sucli  z& 

T^-iave  not  offered  this  amendment 
lightlv.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sena^ 
tor  will  recall  that  I  indicated  that  I 
did  not  think  I  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Texas  in- 
dicated that  he  would  if  I  did  not. 

We  have  gone  back  over  all  the  ma- 
terial involved  and  have  conferred 
with  the  administration,  and  my  stall 
has  had  lengthy  conferences  with  the 
people  representing  our  Government 
in  the  arms  reduction  talks. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is 
absolulelv  essential  for  us  to  be  able  to 
have  the  complete  position  we  need  at 
the  Geneva  talks. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  matter  on  which  v^e 
a,sk  the  Senate  to  vote.  It  is  not  a  new 
matter  The  Senate  has  voted  before 
on  this,  m  the  authorization  process. 

It  is  a  change  in  direction  .so  far  a-s 
appearances  are  concerned.  So  far  as  1 
am  concerned,  it  is  an  announcement 
of  a  willingness  to  change  our  position 
to   resume   production  of  these  weap- 
ons if  the  Soviets  are  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue  their   participation    at    the    bar- 
gaining table.  o     «,  . 
As    I    slated    before    to    the    Senate, 
they    were    at    the    bargaining    lable^ 
They  were  prepared  to  go  ahead  and 
withdraw    because   they    fell    that    we 
were  negotiating  with   them  .solely  as 
to  their  .stockpile. 

We  have  a  meaningful  position  here. 
I    think,    one    that    will   accomplish   a 


goal  at  the  bargaining  table.  It  also 
will  commit  this  country  to  a  course  of 
reducing  the  numbers  and  the  amount 
of  our  chemical  munitions.  So  it  ac- 
complishes  a   twofold   purpose   in   my      • 

opinion.  .,, 

Mr     STENNIS,    Mr,    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield'^ 
Mr.  STEVENS,  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  for  the  increased 
amount  here  with  reference  to  the  gas. 
I  was  attracted  to  the  Boschwitz 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  step,  a 
contribution. 

As     I     understand    our     procedural 
matter  here  is  that  the  Senator  wants 
to  combine  them. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.   STENNIS.  All  will  be  included 
in  one  vote. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes 
Mr      STENNIS.     Very     well.     That 
makes  the  two  things  that  I  was  sup- 
porting in  the  same  amendment.  Ot 
course    mv  vole  will  be  thai  way.  For 
those  of  us  who  did  not  get  to  hear 
Senator     Boschwitz     this     morning 
when  he  explained  it.  it  was  with  ref- 
erence to  the  binary  gas.  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  countdown.  What  did 

he  call  it':' 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Reduction. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  countdown  re- 
duction. When  one  new  one  comes  in. 
two  of  the  old  ones  go  out. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  commend  him  again 
for  that.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  step  to 
take  for  this  troublesome  question. 
But  we  have  to  have  the  gas,  as  I  see 


it, 

I  vield,  Mr,  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  inquire  as 
to  how  many  more  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  opposition  side.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wish  to  be  heard. 

We  have  how  many  minutes  remain- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  II  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Eleven  minutes  re- 
maining. It  dropped  from  30  to  11  m  a 

'^ThVpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
was  on  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 
The  11  is  on  the  current  amendment. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  allocate  the  time  to  those  who 
wish  to  be  heard.  . 

Before  I  do  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  observation.  As  1  listened 
to  these  strained  and  ralher  convolut- 
ed explanations  of  what  is  being  pro- 
posed in  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
and  others,  it  sounds  to  me  more  like  a 
unilateral  disarmament  proposal  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  go  down  in  our 
arsenal.  As  it  is  explained,  we  are 
going  to  reduce  our  arms  on  a  unilat- 


liVMH 
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tr-il  biLsi^  that  very  thing  has  been 
iii;irt;fil  usiinsf  snmr  of  us  who  have 
i)-'<-[i  >truK^-,liiit:  ti>r  rr:il  arms  control. 
II  IS  vrry  iiitt'rt'.stini:  \<."\k  Ic  hear  some 
unilatt'ral  disarinaiin  i,!  piijosals  ac- 
tually presented  herr  uii  the  floor  gain 
the  kind  of  support  thai  they  are  gain- 
ing. That  observation  is  just  gratui- 
tous. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  2  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  2  minutes,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  2  minutes,  and  then  re- 
serve the  remaining  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKJ?  The 
Senator  from  Arkansa.s 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  (hank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  will  take  just  a  very  quick 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  in- 
corporated the  Boschwitz  amendment 
into  the  full  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Senator  Stevens,  and  Senator 
Tower.  I  would  like  to  just,  if  I  could, 
comment  as  a  layman  on  what  I  think 
the  Boschwitz  amendment  is  going  to 
do.  It  is  going  to  do  nothing.  It  is  going 
to  do  nothing  because  nothing  can  be 
done  at  this  time  to  demilitarize  the 
tremendous  quantity  of  nerve  gas  that 
we  have  stored  today. 

This  viewpoint  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence given  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  a  meeting  called 
by  Chairman  Hatfield  on  May  5.  1983. 
Two  distinguished  parties  testified 
before  the  committee.  One  was  Sol 
Hormatz  and  the  others  were  those  in- 
dividuals from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  advocate  the  production  of 
nerve  gas  and  the  revocation  of  the 
policy  that  we  have  had  since  1969. 

I  would  just  share  the  question  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hatfield  and  the  re- 
sponse given  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  is  in  the  written  questions,  not 
the  oral  questions; 

Will  unitary  agents  be  withdrawn  and  de 
stroyed  on  a  one-for-one  basis  as  binaries 
are  produced,  or  will  the  present  .stockpile 
be  maintained  and  refurbishment  continued 
until  full  production  of  binaries  is  complet- 
ed, only  then  demilitarized' 

That  was  the  question. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

The  ultimate  obiective  is  to  demilitarize 
the  entire  military  agent  and  weapons 
stockpile;  however,  the  primary  limiting 
factor  is  the  development  of  safe,  cost-effec- 
tive methods  to  demilitarize  the  unitary 
stockpile  and  the  construction  of  the  demili 
tanzation  process. 

To  make  a  long  story,  we  have  not 
the  method,  we  have  not  the  means, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  actu 
ally  destroy  the  present  stockpile  that 
Senator  Boschwitz  does  want  to  de- 
stroy. It  is  an  impossibility.  We  should 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is— an  impossi- 
bility. 
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Mr  I'rrsident,  in  closing,  we  should 
recognize  the  issue  of  nerve  gas  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  an  ugly  wart  that  will 
not  go  away.  It  will  not  go  away  from 
this  body,  from  the  debate  on  the  mili 
tary  bill.  and.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1983.  will  finally  say  no  to  the 
issue  of  chemical  warfare  by  our  vote 
in  a  few  minutes  on  the  Tower-Stevens 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  President,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
does  not  need  a  new  generation  of 
chemical  munitions  among  them 
within  the  arsenal  we  po.sse.ss.  Chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  are  useful  only  if 
the  using  side  can  defend  itself  against 
the  effects  of  that  usage. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  proposed  that  the 
Army  undertake  to  equip  itself  and. 
indeed  all  of  our  land  forces,  both  our 
personnel  and  our  equipment,  against 
the  use  of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
any  side,  thereby  deterring  the  other 
side  from  using  these  kinds  of  muni- 
tions. 

In  fact,  if  the  use  of  chemical  muni- 
tions is  not  effective  against  the  oppo- 
nent, then  there  is  no  reason  to  use 
them. 

The  military  has  been  dragging  its 
feet  for  the  last  5  or  6  years  in  terms 
of  investment  in  defensive  warfare 
techniques  and  technology.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  went  forward  with 
binary  weapons  today,  we  could  not 
use  them  for  fear  of  gassing  our  own 
forces  and  civilians  in  the  area.  They 
are  not  practicable  munitions.  Merely 
building  them  and  stockpiling  them  if 
the  Soviets  know  we  are  not  equipped 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  effects 
of  those  various  munitions  against  our 
own  forces,  it  is  no  deterrent  whatso- 
ever and  it  is  no  bargaining  chip  what- 
soever. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  without  de- 
fensive capability,  and  we  do  not  have 
that  defensive  capability,  a  new  gen- 
eration of  binary  weapons  makes  no 
sense  what.soever.  The  United  States  is 
wasting  its  money.  The  United  States 
is  not  prepared,  neither  are  its  NATO 
allies,  to  operate  in  a  chemical  warfare 
environment.  The  Soviets  know  that. 
If  we  go  ahead  and  spend  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  have  done  nothing 
but  deplete  the  National  Treasury  and 
send  a  signal  to  the  world  that  we 
have  learned  nothing  but  the  immoral- 
ity of  practicing  warfare  by  the  use  of 
chemical  agents. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  both  these 
amendments  and  I  support  our  col- 
league from  Oregon. 


ih.    i'KP;.sini.N{;   officer    The 

Senator    frDni    Montana    is    n-crjunized 
for  2  mint  iic.s 

Mr  MKLCHER  Mr.  Prt-sid.-iii  th. 
ii.se  of  rheniicai  a^;cnt,s.  likf  tiiKifar 
weapons,  would  be  u^cd  m  \».arfar" 
which  probably  'Aoiiki  be  t(ii;ili\  out  of 
control  of  thosi    makmy  v.:ir 

Chemical  warfare  a^;fnt.s  arc  deliv- 
ered throiitzh  disrhart;e.s  into  the  at- 
mosphere, a-s  the  chemiral  ajicnt.s  are 
dispelled  and  spread  far  beyond  the 
immediate  area  of  the  war  throuRh 
wind  currents  and  turbulent  confu- 
sions. Control  of  these  agents  is  thus 
possible  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
meteorological  situation  rai.  [).  pre- 
dicted and  controlled,  in  otb,  i  y.ord.s, 
controlling  the  weather 

While  the  Army  field  manual  telling 
us  how  to  use  chemical  agents  lists 
factors  such  as  the  influence  of  v^eath- 
er  and  rain  for  consideration  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  use  the  chemical  weap- 
ons, the  manual  does  not  provide  and 
did  not  provide  specific  guidance  to 
the  user  because  no  one  controls  the 
weather.  It  is  incapable  of  control. 
Chemical  agents  deployed  on  the  bat- 
tlefield could  conceivably  spread  much 
beyond  the  national  borders  of  the  ad- 
versary against  which  they  were  used, 
subsequently  affecting  nonadversary 
nations  and  populations. 

In  World  War  I  when  poison  gas  was 
used  It  was  very,  very  tough  stuff.  In 
World  War  II  as  a  result  of  that  there 
was  not  any  gas  used. 

We  are  beyond  the  area  of  where  it 
is  conceivable  that  any  commander  on 
any  side  could  select  this  disastrous 
type  of  weapon  to  be  used  on  a  battle- 
field. It  cannot  be  used  because  there 
is  no  control  over  it. 

We  simply  should  not  invest  the  de- 
fense dollar  in  something  that  cannot 
be  used  and  is  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  PliLSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr    COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr.  SI  h  \  1-  N.s   I  yield. 
Mr.   CoHhN     I    thank   the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Earlier  today.  .Mi  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  had  a  collo- 
quy which  I  would  like  to  at  least  ex- 
plore a  little  bit  further.  It  was  my 
judgment  that  we  ought  to  confine  the 
appropriation  to  the  continuation  of 
the  building  of  facilities  while  at  the 
same  time  resuming  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
about  achieving  a  ban  and  total  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  and  production  of 
chemical  weapons. 

I  said  this  for  several  reasons.  No.  1. 
I  think  it  is  premature  to  procure  the 
155-mm  munitions  because  they  have 
not  been  fully  field  tested.  It  is  prema- 
ture  to   procure   the   Bigeye    for   the 


.same  re;u-on,  amon^;  other.s.  The  better 
rour.se  would  be  for  us  to  try  and  limit 
our  effort.s  at  this  time  to  the  facilities 
while  raising:  at  least  an  initiative  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  those  ne- 
gotiations broken  off  in  1980 

That,  m  my  ,)udgment.  wduIu  send 
the  right  kind  of  signal  not  only  to  the 
Soviets  but  to  our  allies  a-s  well  and  to 
those  around  the  world. 

It  is  mv  understanding  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  feels  that  that  is  a 
responsible  and  reasonable  course  to 
pursue  but  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  before  the  con- 
ference with  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  give  him  and  others  a  strong- 
er hand  to  achieve  the  goal  that  I  sug- 
gest would  be  the  responsible  one. 

Is  that  the  Senators  position,  that 
he  be  willing  to  place  this  proposal 
before  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
to  see  if  we  could  not  proceed  on  a  so- 
called  two-track  system:  to  continue 
with  the  production  facilities  and  yet 
not  undertake  to  go  forward  on  the 
munitions  them.selves,  and  to  try  to 
reinstitute  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  that  were  suspended  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  back  in  1980'.'  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  pose  that  to  the 
conference? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator, it  would  be  my  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  in  the  conference,  under- 
standing the  conference  position  on 
this  issue.  As  I  understand  it,  $106  mil- 
lion of  the  moneys  I  seek  to  replace 
are  in  fact  as.sociated  with  facilities. 
The  $18  million  plus  is  a-ssociated  with 
the  round  itself.  I  think  that  the  solu- 
tion that  the  Senator  mentions,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  $18 
million  is  fenced  anyway  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  until  October  1985.  is  a 
reasonable  position  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  do  urge  the  con- 
ferees when  they  meet  with  their 
fellow  Members  from  the  House  that 
they  pursue  this.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  at  least  make  the  effort 
to  say  let  us  resume  those  negotia- 
tions, that  we  adopt  sort  of  a  last  clear 
chance  approach  with  the  Soviets. 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  an  agreement  about  the  prohibition 
of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  assure  him  we  will  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  has  outlined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time':'  No  time  remains. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  v^'ant  ^'^  inform  the  Chair  I  am 
ready  to  make  a  motion  to  table  the 
Stevens  amendment,  as  modified  by 
the  Boschwitz  amendment,  at  what- 
ever time  everyone  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity for  discu-ssion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  I  was  hopeful  we  would  have  an 
up  or-down  vote  on  this  amendment. 


This  is  the  first  time  1  heard  there 
would  be  a  motion  to  table.  It  is  the 
Senators  prerogative.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  understand  the  i.ssue.  however, 
whether  it  is  a  motion  to  table  or  up 
or  down.  That  is  that  we  now  have  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  add 
funds  to  the  bill  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  with  the  chemical 
weapons  proposal  presented  to  the 
committee.  The  Bo.schwit7.  amendment 
adds  to  that  as  a  provision  of  law  that 
there  would  be  two-for-one  destruc- 
tion, two  existing  weapons  would  have 
to  be  destroyed  for  each  new  weapon 
produced.  It  is  a  combined  vote.  I  hope 
ttiat  no  matter  how  the  Senator 
wishes  to  pursue  it.  Senators  under- 
stand that.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Very  well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  will  state  the  committee  po- 
sition does  not  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as 
modified  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second':'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  na\s  were  ordered. 

The  "PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Evans ).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vole  "aye."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Mt-rkowski*  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye)  are  necessarily 
absent , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vole? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  48.  as  follows; 

LRoUcall  Vole  No,  341  Leg.] 
YEAS-46 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Borcn 

Bradley 

Bvirdick 

Chafet 

Chiles 


Cranston 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Durenbcrger 

E^aglelon 

Gorton 

Gra.ssloy 

Hart 


Hattield 

Hrinz 

Huddleston 

Kasscbaum 

Kennedy 

LautenberK 

Ijeahy 

Levin 

Mathias 


Mal.siinaga 

Percy 

Sasser 

Melcher 

Pressler 

Specter 

Metzenbaum 

Proxmire 

Stafford 

Mitchell 

Pryor 

Tsongas 

Moynihan 

Riegle 

Weicker 

Packwood 

Roth 

Pell 

Sarbanes 
NAYS-48 

Abdnor 

Garn 

McClure 

.Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bo.schwilz 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Stennis 

D  Amato 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kaslen 

Tower 

Domcnici 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Ea.st 

Long 

Wallop 

Exon 

Lugar 

Warner 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

PRESENT  .'\ND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-I 
Wilson,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Murkowski 


Cochran 
Evans 


Hollings 
Inouye 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2517.  as  modified,  wa.s 
reiected, 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2517.  as  amended 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  now  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  the  basic  amend- 
ment. I  seek  advice  of  the  chairman,  if 
he  wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second':'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS  This  is  on  the  same 
amendment,  as  amended.  It  has  the 
Boschwitz  amendment,  which  is  the 
reduction  amendment  requiring  a  2- 
for-1  reduction.  Those  who  voted  "no" 
last  time,  if  they  want  to  support  my 
position,  vote  "aye." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  elerk  called  the  roll. 
Mrs.  H.-WVKINS  >  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran). If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.  "  I  theretore 
withdraw  my  vole. 

Mr.  W'lLSON  (when  his  name  w^as 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
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ingtoii  '  Mr  KvANS).  If  he  was  presfru 
and  votni>4.  Ik-  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  ptTmiittd  to  vote,  I  would  vole 
■yea."  Thtrtlore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  thi'  di.stiiiKuished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
■nay."  I  have  voted  yea. '■  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  my  vote  would 
remain  'yea."  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr  Murkowski)  are  necessar 
ily  absent 

Mr  CH. \NSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  -s.  ruinr  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr  iNnfvf;)  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  VICL  PHLt^IUENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted,  yeas  46. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vole  No.  342  Leg.) 
YEAS-46 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Quayle 

Baker 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Benlsen 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Boschwiiz 

Henin 

Simpson 

Bumptrs 

Helms 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

O'Amato 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Denton 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Domenici 

I>ong 

Wallop 

East 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

McClure 

Oarn 

Nicklps 
NAYS-46 

Andrews 

Crassley 

Parkwood 

Baurus 

Hart 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

BingamsLn 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Boren 

Huddle.ston 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

Burdiclt 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Liautenberg 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

l^-vin 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Mal^unaga 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Eaglelon 

Mitchell 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

UMI 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 3 
Hawkins,  for         Wilson,  for  Byrd.  for 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Cochran  Hollings  Murkow.ski 

Evans  Inouye 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  46.  the  nays  are  46. 

The   Senate   being   equally    divided, 
the  Vice  President  voles  in  the  affirm 
ative. 

So  thi  ;uTu  ndment  (No.  2517).  as 
modified.  w;ls  aj^reed  to 

Mr  .Sr?:Vp;NS.  Mr  {'resident.  I 
move  to  ffcon.sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HOSCHWIT'Z  Mr  HrcsideiU.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXCKPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
consider  the  last  committee  amend- 
ment on  the  McNeil  Island. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

!'  I'HKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
i.^  \,:t  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 

Those  Senators  desiring  conversa- 
tion, please  retire  from  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  Chair  will  not  proceed 
until  the  Senate  comes  to  order. 

The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
Those  Senators  desiring  to  converse, 
please  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Under     the     previous     order,     the 
Senate  will  now  consider  the  last  com 
mittee  amendment  on  McNeil  Island, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  88.  line  7.  insert  a  new  section 
799. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  am  obligated  to 
discuss  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  at  length  on 
Friday  last  and  the  Record  includes  a 
spirited  discu.ssion  between  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  transfers 
ownership  of  the  McNeil  Island  Feder- 
al Penitentiary  complex  to  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  penitentiary  was  abandoned  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  1980  after 
over  100  years  of  operation.  It  was  de- 
clared surplus  in  1981.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  since  been  leasing  the 
facility  because  of  the  severity  of  over- 
crowding in  our  prisons.  Negotiations 
regarding  the  transfer  of  the  facility 
have  been  ongoing  between  the  State 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  past  2  years.  But  a  sub- 
stantial rent  increase  has  brought  this 
issue  to  the  forefront  and  requires  im- 
mediate resolution. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
why  we  did  not  follow  the  normal  pro- 
cedure of  going  through  the  authoriz 
ing  committee.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Senator  Stevens'  Subrommit 
tee  on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and 
General  Services  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  and  has  held  hearings  on 


legislation  (S.  1422)  to  traii.sfcr  .surplu.s 
Federal  prison  facilities  to  State.s  Aiih 
out  costs.  Testimony  was  received,  at 
that  time,  regarding  McNeil  Island. 
Senate  bill  1422.  in  fact,  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  26.  1982.  but  died  in 
the  House.  So  we  have  tried  legisla- 
tively and  administratively  to  resolve 
this  problem  for  the  past  2  years,  but 
time  will  not  allow  us  the  Ivixury  of 
waiting  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  lease 
agreement  expired  October  31.  and 
GSA  intends  to  triple  the  rent  to  $1 
million  if  this  issue  is  not  settled.  Our 
amendment  freezes  the  rent  increase. 
But  the  increase  will  still  occur  unless 
this  matter  is  concluded  legislatively. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  true  that  the 
State  of  Washington  has  appropriated 
$8.8  million  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property.  But.  subsequent  to  that 
action,  the  State  learned  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy— and.  I  might  add. 
the  Senate  agreed  in  passing  Senate 
bill  1422— to  transfer  surplus  prison 
facilities  for  free.  So.  as  a  result,  nego- 
tiations between  the  State  and  GSA 
on  McNeil  Island  for  purchase  of  the 
island  broke  down. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment  which 
would  greatly  relieve  a  crisis  situation 
in  my  State,  and  also  meet  the  stated 
goals  of  the  administration.* 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Evans,  to 
state  why  this  amendment  is  appropri- 
ate and  why  it  is  necessary. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  transfer  surplus  Feder- 
al property  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  correctional  facilities.  If 
these  vacated  Federal  facilities  are 
available  for  State  ownership  and  use 
at  no  cost  to  the  State,  prison  over- 
crowding in  the  States  system  can  be 
reduced  and  the  Federal  facilities  can 
have  a  continued  functional  life  and 
value  to  the  public. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  recommended  that  these 
kind  of  transfers  take  place.  The  Presi- 
dent responded  to  this  recommenda- 
tion and  made  transfers  for  prison 
purposes  an  exception  to  the  Federal 
Property  Re\iew  Boards  general 
policy  that  transfers  of  surplus  Feder- 
al property  shall  take  place  at  fair 
market  value 

A  number  of  loo  ptrcciit  discount 
conveyances  have  taken  place  though 
the  Department  of  Eciucations  au- 
thority to  request  transfers  of  surplus 
properly  for  educational  purposes. 
Washington  is  in  the  process  of  apply- 
ing for  a  transfer  under  this  authority, 
but  the  delay  in\ohf(i.  the  uncertain 
outcome,  and  GSA  s  threatened  rent 
increase  make  Icfjislation  necessary. 

The  Senate  ha.s  given  its  sound  ap- 
proval fur  these  transfers  of  prison 
prop»'rty.  L.tst  May  we  passed,  unani- 
mously,  S.    1422,    which    provided    for 


donations  of  surplus  Federal  property 
to  am  State  for  the  construction  and 
inoiirrni/.ation  of  criminal  justice  fa 
cilities  This  bill  did  not  pass  the 
Hou.sf.  bill  n  \>.;us  i  hf  product  of  full 
lu-aniiKs  m  the  .Smatc.  iiicludint:  v.  it 
iif,s.sf.s  disru.ssinjz  McNeil  Island. 

Wa-shington  has  been  negotiating  for 
over  2  years  to  acquire  McNeil  Island 
It  has  pursued  a  discount  conveyance 
at  the  same  time  that  it  negotiated 
with  the  General  Services  Administra 
tion.  by  working  for  S.  1422  and  by  ap 
plying  for  a  free  transfer  through  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  Stale 
has  not  entered  into  a  contract  to  buy 
McNeil  Island.  It  has  negotiated  a  ten- 
tative price  of  $8.8  million  and  appro- 
priated the  money  in  case  a  di.scount 
conveyance  proves  to  be  impossible 
But  negotiations  have  broken  down  in 
light  of  the  clear  Federal  policy  that  it 
should  be  transferred  at  no  cost. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Slate  has 
invested  $3  million  in  the  properly  in 
capital  improvements  and  has  paid  an 
additional  $1  million  rent.  It  will 
spend  $15  to  $20  million  in  improve 
menls  once  it  gels  lille.  In  addition, 
the  State  saves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment approximately  $1  million  each 
year  on  maintenance  costs  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  islands  it  manages  as  a 
wildlife  sanctuary. 

I  would  like  to  note,  while  I  am  on 
the  subject  of  the  wildlife  sanctuary, 
that  the  Stale  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Interior 
which  this  amendment  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  alter.  At  the  time  it  was  first 
declared  surplus,  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
agreed  to  give  up  its  first  claim  on  the 
property  provided  the  State  agree  to 
certain  conditions  on  its  use  of  the 
property.  The  State  agreed  to  these 
conditions,  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  each  of  the  lease  agree- 
ments with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Stale  intends,  and  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  intend,  that  these 
conditions  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  deed  conveying  the  McNeil  Island 
complex  to  the  State.  In  addition. 
there  mav  be  other  agreements  be- 
tween the  State  and  other  Federal 
agencies  which  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  intended  to  incor- 
porate into  its  conveyance  of  McNeil 
Island.  This  amendment  is  not  intend 
ed  to  supersede  those  agreements 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  appropriate  transfer 
of  surplus  Federal  property  for  a 
public  use  which  is  consistent  with  na- 
tional policy. 

It  is  necessary  because  of  the  costly 
and  frustrating  delay  which  has  ac- 
companied the  State  of  Washington's 
efforts  to  acquire  the  property.  With 
out  legislation,  the  State  will  face  a 
sharp  and  unwarranted  increa.se  in 
rent  which  is  only  prevented  now  be- 


cause we  are  considering   this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  represents  good 
policy,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  raised  questions  about  this 
amendment  for  the  past  .several  days 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  still  do  not 
look  favorably  on  this  transfer. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
which  provides  that  GSA  is  not  m  a 
position  at  this  time  to  quote  a  firm 
price  for  sale  on  the  property.  Howev- 
er, preliminary  Investigations  indicate 
that  in  GSA's  opinion  an  offer  less 
than  $8.8  million  will  not  be  accepta- 
ble. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  State  has 
determined  any  price  in  excess  of  S8  8 
million  would  not  be  acceptable. 

Then  In  addition  to  that,  dated  July 
7.  1983.  there  is  a  letter  from  Kenneth 
LIndebak.    Director   of    Disposal    Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Real  Property,  in  which  he  makes 
It  clear  that  legislation  failed  to  pass 
Congress    and    that    in    spite    of    the 
Reagan    administration    position    that 
we  should  give  away  these  properties, 
that    without    legislation    that    cannot 
legally  be  done. 
And  it  goes  on  to  say: 
■We  have  been  v.orking  w.ilh  the  Stale  for 
several  years  now  on  a  negotiated  sale.  The 
Slate    legislature    has    appropriated    money 
for  the  purcha.se  and  we  expect   to  receive 
an  offer  around  $9  million.  "We  believe  a  ne- 
gotiated sale  of  this  4.400  acre  island  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government  and  we 
are  working  to  complete  this  sale  by  the  end 
of  September.  In  answer  to  your  letter.  I 
have    no    intention    to   .screen    the    McNeil 
Island  properly  with  your  office  and  there- 
fore I  am  returning  the  education  applica- 
tion. It  IS  my  understanding  your  ■VV'a.shing- 
ton  office  has  been  informed  of  this. 

Having  said  that  I  do  have  some 
strong  feelings  about  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  giving  away  Federal  property.  I 
expres.sed  myself  the  other  day  that  I 
do  not  think  the  President  or  anyone 
else  has  the  right  to  do  this  nor  should 

do  it.  „,     , 

However,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  argued  that  there  are  miti- 
gating circumstances  and  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served 
if  the  property  were  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  still  have  reservations  about  that 
but  wish  to  inquire  of  my  good  friend 
from  W^ashington  to  the  following 
effect. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  present 
wildlife  habitat  on  McNeil  Island  will 
be  maintained  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington after  the  island  is  transferred.  I 
am  told  that  GSA  has  propo.sed  to  the 
Slate  a  draft  deed  Ihat  requires  the 
Stale  to  maintain  the  island's  wildlife 
habitat.  The  draft  deed  also  provides 


that  the  island  shall  revert  to  the 
United  Stales  if  the  State  fails  to 
maintain  the  wildlife  habitat.  I  believe 
that  these  provisions  are  very  impor- 
tant and  should  be  included  in  the 
deed  executed  pursuant  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton agree? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes;  I  fully  expect 
that  the  executed  deed  will  contain 
provisions  protecting  wildlife  habitat 
that  are  identical  or  at  least  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained m  the  draft  deed 

I  may  add.  before  the  Senator  goes 
on  to  the  next  question,  that  I  have 
visited  this  Island.  It  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  this  purpose,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  thai 
both  I  and  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  regard  this  as  a 
particularly  magnificent  wildlife 
refuge  and  will  lend  our  own  efforts  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  so  preserved. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  pleased 
to  receive  those  a.ssurances  from  my 
friend  from  Washington  as  well  as  his 
colleague. 

I  have  one  more  question.  The 
McNeil  Island  provision  in  this  leigis- 
lation  does  not  place  any  terms  or  con- 
ditions on  the  transfer  of  the  island.  Is 
this  intended  to  in  any  way  undermine 
GSA's  authority  to  impose  terms  or 
conditions  in  the  deed  with  respect  to 
wildlife  habitat'^ 

Mr.  GORTON.  Absolutely  not.  This 
provision  in  the  legislation  does  not 
contain  terms  and  conditions  only  be- 
cause we  did  not  consider  it  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  legislation  itself. 

It  is  fully  contemplated  that  GSA 
will  Impose  whatever  terms  and  condi- 
tions it  deems  advisable,  including 
terms  and  conditions  regarding  wild- 
life habitat. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
proponent  of  the  legislation,  my  good 
friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  pass  this  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  hold  up  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  I  believe  contains  some- 
thing like  $250  billion  or  $260  billion 
for  an  item  which  relate?  to  an  $8.8 
million  transfer. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
arnendment  or  not  to  oppose  its  pas- 
sage, but  I  will  say  that  I  will  not  re- 
quest a  rollcall  vote  and  will  be  satis- 
fied ,iust  by  being  on  the  floor  and  in- 
dicating my  opposition. 

I  might  say  there  are  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  have  indicated 
that  they  are  also  opposed.  But  I 
think  we  debated  it  long  enough,  and 
my  guess  is.  and  it  is  a  reasonably  well 
calculated  guess,  that  if  we  were  to 
take  it  to  a  vote  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  prevail  since  he  has 
more  of  our  people  on  that  side  than  I 
have  on  this  side. 
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Mr  (i()Kr()N  I  ttiank  t  he  St-nator 
from  Ohm  tor  his  consideration  and  I 
am  i>nl.\  sorry  that  I  have  not  persuad- 
ed him  enthnsKustically  to  support  the 
am«>ii(imrnt  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
tiitirr  (iKjpcriy  .  wildlife  refuge,  prison, 
ami  all.  vvill  be  used  for  the  best  of 
public  purposes,  that  it  will  actually 
relie\e  the  CiovcrnmenI  of  the  United 
States  from  a  certain  expense  and  that 
:ill  ol  the  money  which  the  State 
nu^hi  use  to  purchase  the  property 
aiul  considerably  more  will  be  put  into 
impro\inn  it  and  making  it  more 
useful  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  those  assurances  from  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

If  he  is  rc:i(l\  I  .(in  now  ready  for  the 
Chair  to  pui  the  ijiiestion. 

The  FRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 
(Putting  the  question.) 
The  excepted  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTO.N  M:  ! 'resident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2520 

(Purpose:   To   make   certain    addition.s    and 
Other  adJu.stmenLs  to  the  FY  1984  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act) 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  P*resident.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2520. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIPING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  page  2  through  line  4  on  page  40. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

TITLf;  1 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel.  Army 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),    and    expenses    of    temporary 
duty    travel   lietween   permanent   duly   sta- 
tions,  for  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty   (except    members   of   reserve   compo- 
nents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;  tlS. 402, 901. 000 


Military  Personnel.  Navy 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Navy  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  Reserve  provided 
for  elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  aviation 
cadets;  $11,448,872,000:  Protnded.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provison  ol  law. 
funds  made  arai/ab/e  6v  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  payment  of  the  Aviation  Offi- 
cer Continuation  Bonus  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments accepted  from  officers  of  all  aviation 
specialties  where  shortages  exist. 

Military  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Por  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organi7.ational 
movements  I.  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve 
provided  for  el.sewhere);  S3.51S.659.000:  Pro 
vided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  payment  of  the 
Aviation  Officer  Continuation  Bonus  pur- 
suant to  agreements  accepted  from  officers 
of  all  aviation  specialties  where  shortages 
exist. 

Military  Personnel.  Air  Force 

Por  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expen.ses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Air  Force  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  com- 
ponents provided  for  el.sewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;  S12.903.803.000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Army 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  sut)sistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265,  3019,  and  3033  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  .serving 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  .section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  authorized  by  law;  SI. 426.600. 000. 
Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Navy  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  or  personnel  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  in  connection  with  per 
forming  duly  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and 
expenses  authorized  by  .section  2131  of  title 
10,  United  Stales  Code,  as  authorized  by 
law;  S75H. 600.000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
active  duty  under  section   265  of  title   10. 


United  Stales  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672<d)  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders  class, 
and  expen.ses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law;  $180,100,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265.  8019.  and  8033  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  .section  672(d)  of  title 
10.  United  Stales  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$389,400,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Army 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
while  on  duly  under  .sections  265.  3033.  or 
3496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32. 
United  Slates  Code,  or  while  .serving  on 
active  duty  under  .section  672(d)  of  title  10 
or  section  502(f)  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty 
specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training, 
or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent 
duty  or  other  duly,  and  expenses  authorized 
by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  $1,977,600,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on 
duty  under  sections  265,  8033.  or  8496  of 
title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32.  United 
Slates  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty 
under  section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  section 
502(f)  of  title  32.  United  Stales  Code,  in  con 
neclion  with  performing  duty  specified  in 
section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  duly,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  $604,400,000. 

TITLE  II 

RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Retired  Pay.  Defense 

For  retired  pay  and  retirement  pay.  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  of  military  personnel  on 
the  retired  lists  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  including  the  re.serve 
components  thereof,  retainer  pay  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve,  and 
payments  under  section  4  of  Public  I>aw  92- 
425  and  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  Stales 
Code;  $16,592,600,000. 

TITLE  III 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 
P'or  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary    for    the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law, 
not   to  exceed   $8,490,000  can  be   used   for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to 


be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretrv  of  the  Army,  and  payments 
may  be  m&Ae  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes:  of  which 
not  less  than  $1. 260.200.000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities. 

Army  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Army  .slock  fund:  $408,600,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as 
authorized  by  law.  and  not  to  exceed 
$2  700.000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes:  $22,246,908,000  of  which 
not  less  than  $670,700,000  shaU  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities.  Provided.  That  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation  made  avail- 
able for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than 
$3  150.000.000  shall  be  available  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  in  Navy  shipyards. 
Provided  further.  That  funds  herein  provid- 
ed shall  be  available  for  payments  in  sup- 
port of  the  LEASAT  program  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Memoire,  dated 
January  5.  1981. 

Navy  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Navy  stock  fund:  $632,863,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    for   the   operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $1,547,050,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$237,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 
For      the      Marine      Corps     stock      fun; 
$22,280,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by 
law,  including  the  lease  and  associated 
maintenance  of  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
CT-39  aircraft  to  the  same  extent  and 
manner  as  authorized  for  service  contracts 
by  section  2306(g),  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  and  not  to  exceed  $4,770,000  can  be 
used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  payments  may  be  made  on  his  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
purposes.  $17,851,756,000  of  which  not  less 
than  $1,243,600,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  properly  facili- 
ties. 

AiB  Force  Stock  Ftnh 
P^or      the      Air      Force      stock      fund; 
fl  353.325.000. 

Operation  and  Maintf.nance.  Dk.fense 

Agencies 
}    r  t-xpenses.  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary    for   the   operation   and   mainle 
nance  of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  (other  than  the  mill 
lary   departments),   as   authorized   by   law 
$6  588.344,000.  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  bi 
available  for  the  hmng  of  400  auditors   in 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency-   Proud 
ed.    That  not   to   exceed   $8,5  71,000  ran    be 
used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex 
penses.  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation. 
not  less  than  $78,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Dkfense  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Defense  stock  fund;  $47,000,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
nece-ssary    for    the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Army  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment:  hire  of  pa-ssen 
ger  motor   vehicles;   travel   and   transporta- 
tion; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications  $677,100,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $39,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transporta- 
tion; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure 
ment  of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications  $639,500,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $30,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Operation  and  Mai.nte.nance.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    for   the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,   of   the   Marine   Corps   Re- 
serve;  repair   of    facilities   and   equipment: 
hire    of    passenger    motor    vehicles:    travel 
and  transportation;     care     of     the     dead; 
recruiting;    procurement    of    services,    sup- 
plies, and  equipment;  and  communications 
$52,8  79,000.      of     which      not      less      than 
$2,200,000  shall   be  available  only   for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 

Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  trans- 
portation; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  pro- 
curement of  services,  .supplies,  and  equip- 
ment' and  communications  $790,900,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities 

Operation  and  Maintf.nasci:.  Army 
National  Guard 
For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  treatment  and 
related  expenses  in  non-Federal  hospitals; 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs  to 
structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  personnel  services  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau;  travel  expen.ses  (other 
than  mileage  1.  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Armv  personnel  on  active  duty,  for  Army 
National  Guard  division,  regimental,  and 
battalion  commanders  while  inspecting 
units  in  compliance  with  National  Guard 
regulations  when  specif irally  authorized  by 
the  Chief  National  Guard  Bureau;  supply- 
ing and  .-quippuu-  th.  Army  National  Guard 


a-s    authorized    by    law;    and    expen.ses     of 
repair,  modification,  maintenance,  and  i.ssue 
of   supplies   and    equipment    (including    air- 
craft) $1,169,800,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$41,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance  A:r  National 
Guard 
For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses  in  non- 
Federal   hospitals;   maintenance,   operation, 
repair,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  and  administration 
of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of    facilities,    maintenance,    operation,    and 
modification   of   aircraft:   transportation   of 
things:    hire   of   passenger   motor   vehicles; 
supplies,   materials,   and  equipment,   as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard: 
and  expen.ses  incident  to  the  maintenance 
and   use  of  supplies,  materials,   and  equip- 
ment, including  such  as  may  be  furnished 
from  stocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  travel  expenses 
(Other  than  mileage)  on  the  same  basis  as 
authorized  by  law  for  Air  National  Guard 
personnel   on   active   Federal   duly,   for   Air 
National  Guard  commanders  while  inspect- 
ing    units     in     compliance     with     National 
Guard  regulations  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau. 
$1,807,300,000.     of    which     not     less    than 
$38,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 

Rifle  Practice.  Army 
For  the  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  law,  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  rifle  ranges:  the  instruction 
of  citizens  in  marksmanship:  the  promotion 
of  rifle  practice:  and  the  travel  of  rifle 
teams,  military  personnel,  and  individuals 
attending  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional competitions:  $899,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  shall  be  available  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  National  Board;  and 
from  other  funds  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  $680,000  worth  of  ammunition 
mav  be  issued  under  authority  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  4311:  Provided. 
That  competitors  at  national  matches  under 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  4312. 
mav  be  paid  subsistence  and  travel  allow- 
ances in  excess  of  the  amounts  provided 
under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
4313. 

Claims.  Defense 
For  payment,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  claims  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  civil 
functions),  including  claims  for  damages 
arising  under  training  contracts  with  carri- 
ers, and  repayment  of  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  officers  des- 
ignated by  him.  to  have  been  erroneously 
collected  from  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
Slates,  territories,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  members  of  the  National  Guard 
units  thereof:  $172,900,000. 

Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals; $3,372,000.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
can  be  used  for  official  representation  pur- 
poses. 

Summer  Olympics 
For  logistical  support  and  personnel  serv- 
ices (Other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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of  the  United  States,  except  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support 
for  the  XXIIt  Olympiad!  provided  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  1984  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad; 
S45.000.000;  Provided.  That  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  also  provide  support  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organising  Committee 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  reim 
bursements  to  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
plicable appropriation  accounts  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Environmknial  Kestoration,  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  environmental,  restoration  programs,  in- 
cluding hazardous  waste  disposal  oper 
attons  and  removal  of  unsafe  or  unsightly 
buildings  and  debris  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  including  programs  and  oper- 
ations at  sites  formerly  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  S300.000.000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 
For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air 
craft,  equipment.  including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equip- 
ment and  training  devices;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay-away; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes;  S3. 255, 530.000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Missile  Procurement.  Army 
'including  transfer  of  fundsl 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  equipment,  including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parLs. 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equip- 
ment and  training  devices;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necesary  therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purpo.ses.  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con 
struclion  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1986 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles.  Army 

'INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS" 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
ing ordnance,  spare  parts  and  accessories 
therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  nece-ssary  there- 


for, without  regard  to  section  4774.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re 
quired  by  .section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway,  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
S4. 698. 344. 000  and  in  addition.  SI Jl. 600,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Procure- 
ment of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve- 
hicles. Army.  1983/1985."  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1986. 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  within  three  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  complete  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  and  Senate  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  estab- 
lishing a  second  production  source  for  the 
AGT  1500  engine  for  the  Ml  tank,  together 
With  the  Secretary's  determination,  based  on 
the  findings  of  such  study,  whether  a  second 
production  source  contract  is  in  the  nation 
at  interest.  The  Secretary  may  implement 
his  determination  sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  findings  and  determination: 
Provided.  That  current  production  of  the 
AGT  1500  engine  shall  not  be  interrupted  or 
reduced  by  the  establishment  of  a  second 
production  source 

Procurement  of  Ammunition.  Army 
For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  ammunition,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  ammunition 
facilities  authorized  in  military  construction 
authorization  Acts  or  authorized  by  .section 
2673.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to 
section  4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  foregoing  purpo.ses,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes:  S2. 067.900. 000  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1986. 

Other  Procurement.  Army 
For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  vehicles,  including 
tactical,  support  (including  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  vehicles  required  for  physical  .securi- 
ty of  personnel  notwithstanding  price  limi- 
tations applicable  to  passenger  carrying  ve- 
hicles but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle), and  nontracked  combat  vehicles:  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only;  communica- 
tions and  electronic  equipment:  other  sup- 
port equipment;  spare  parts,  ordnance,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices:  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  the  land  neces- 
sary therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774,  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  required,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of   title  as  required  by  section  335. 


Revised  Statutes,  a.s  ;inw mii d  anci  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  marhinc  toots  in  public  and  pri 
vate  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore 
going  purposes;  S4. 753. 077. 000.  of  which 
S24.400.000  shall  be  available  for  the  M9  Ar 
mored  Combat  Earthmover  under  a  mul- 
tiyear  contract,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1986 

AiRCRArr  Procurement,  Navy 

fincludtn^  transfer  of  funds' 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment  including  ordnance,  spare 
parts,  and  acce.ssories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re- 
quired by  section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  SIO. 396. 601. 000.  and  in 
addition.  S22. 100.000.  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Aircraft  Procurement,  fslavy.  1983 
1985",  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1986. 

Weapons  Procurement.  Navy 

nnctudinn  transfer  of  funds! 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  and  re- 
lated support  equipment  including  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway, 
as  follows:  For  missile  programs. 
S3.034. 500.000:  for  the  MK  48  torpedo  pro 
gram.  $124,600,000;  for  the  MK-46  torpedo 
program.  S2 12.900.000:  for  the  MK  30 
captor  mine  program.  S78. 500.000.  for  the 
MK-30  mobile  target  program.  S  17.600.000: 
for  the  MK  38  mini-mobile  target  program. 
$2,000,000;  for  the  antisubmarine  rocket 
(ASROC)  program.  $17,300,000;  for  modifi- 
cation of  torpedoes.  $111,800,000;  for  the 
torpedo  support  equipment  program. 
$72,100,000;  for  the  MK-15  clo.se-in  weapons 
system  program.  $120,400,000;  for  the  MK 
45  gun  mount/MK-6  ammunition  hoist. 
$16,100,000:  for  the  MK-75  gun  mount  pro- 
gram. $11,100,000;  for  the  MK  19  machine 
gun  program.  $900,000:  for  the  25mm  gun 
mount.  $700,000;  for  small  arms  and  weap- 
ons. $2,500,000;  for  the  modification  of  guns 
and  gun  mounUs.  $13,600,000:  for  the  guns 
and  gun  mounts  support  equipment  pro- 
gram. $9,300,000;  in  all;  S3. 764.900.000.  and 
m  addition  S73, 200,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Weapons  Procurement,  Navy. 
1983/1985",  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986:  Provided,  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  account  shall  be  reduced  by 
$36,000,000  for  revised  economic  assump- 
tions. 


Shipbuilding  and  Conversion'.  Navy 

'INCLUDING  transfer  OF  Fl  JDSI 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construe 
tion.  acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament   thereof,    plant    equipment,    appli- 
ances   and   machine   tools   and   installation 
thereof  in  public  and  priv.ite  plants:  reserve 
plant     and    Government     and    contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway;  procurement  of 
critical    long  leadtime  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con^ 
verted    in    the    future:    and    expansion    of 
public    and    private    plants,    including    land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con 
struclion   prosecuted   thereon   prior   to   ap 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,   as  amended,   as   follows: 
for      the      Trident      submarine      program. 
SI  709  000.000  for  the  T-AK  cargo  ship  con- 
version program.  $900,000:  for  the  SSN-688 
nuclear       attack       submarine       program. 
S")  042  000  000   for   the    reactivation    of    the 
U'SS.  Missouri.  $57,700,000:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
on   the  decision   whether  to   implement  the 
phase  II  battleship  modernisation,  and  any 
decision  to  proceed  with  phase  II  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  for  implementation 
to  include  cost  and  schedule  data:  for  the 
aircraft  carrier  service  life  extension   pro- 
gram    $95,900,000:    for   the   CG-47    AEGIS 
cruiser    program.    S3.360.000.000.    for    the 
DDG-51  guided  missile  destroyer  program. 
S79  000.00O.    for    the    LSD-41    landing   ship 
dock  program.  S406.900.000:  Provided.  That 
a  multiyear  contract  may  be  awarded  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certifies  that 
real  savings  of  at  least  10  percent  over  com- 
petitive annual  procurement  are  available 
under    such    multiyear    contract:    for    the 
FFG-7     guided     missile     frigate     program 
S116  400  000.  and  in  addition,  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  denied  by  transfer:  from 
the  FFG'7  guided  missile  fn gate  program  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1980/ 
1984".  S26.500.000:  .from  the  FFG-7  guided 
missile   frigate    program    of    "Shipbuilding 
and        Conversion.        Navy.        1981/1985'. 
$19  100.000:  from   SSN-688   nuclear  attack 
submarine,  FFG-7  guided  missile  .frigate,  T- 
AGOS  ocean  sun^eillance  ship,  and  escala- 
tion programs  of   Shipbuilding  and  Conver- 
sion,   Navy,    1982/1986",    S66.000.000:    and 
from  the  Trident  submarine.  SSN-688  nucle- 
ar attack  submarine.  FFG-7  guided  missile 
frigate.  CVN  aircraft  earner,  and  escalation 
programs  of    Shipbuilding  and  Conversion. 
Navy.      1983/1987".      S72.000.000:      in      all. 
S183  600.000  to  be  denved  by  transfer:  for 
the     T-AO      fleet     oiler     ship     program. 
S335  500  000:   for   the   MCM    mine   counter- 
measures    ship    program.    $301,000,000:    for 
the    MSH    coastal    mine    hunter    program. 
$65  000  000:  for  the  T  AGS  surveying  ship 
program    SIT.OOO.OOO.   for  the  T  AKR   fast 
logistics  ship  program.  S236.400.00a.  (or  the 
T  AH   hospital  .ship  program.  $176,000,000. 
and  in  addition.  $44,000,000  to  be  denved  by 
transfer  from   the   T  AH  hospital   ship   pro- 
gram    of    "Shipbuilding     and     Conversion. 
Navy    1983/1987":  for   the   T  AFS   combat 
stores   ship    program.    $11,000,000;    for    the 
LHD-1    amphibious   as-sault    ship    program. 
SI  379  700.000:  for  the  strategic  sealift  pro 
gram.  $31,000,000;  for  craft,  outfitting,  post 
delivery     cost    growth,    and    e.sralation    on 
prior    vear   programs.   S  1.071. 900.000.   in   all 
$11. 1H4. 200.000.  and  m  addition. 

$227  600.000   to    be   denved    by    transfer,    to 
remain   available   for   obligation    until   Sep 


tember  30.  1988:  Provided.  That  additional 
obligations  may  be  incurred  a.Uer  September 
30  1988.  for  engineenng  services,  tests,  eval- 
udtions.  and  other  such  budgeted  work  that 
must  be  performed  m  the  .final  stage  of  ship 
construction:  and  each  Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy,  appropnation  that  is 
currently  available  for  such  obligations  may 
also  hereafter  be  so  obligated  after  the  date 
of  its  expiration:  Provided  further.  That 
within  the  total  amount  appropriated,  the 
subdivisions  within  this  account  shall  be  re- 
duced by  $140,500,000.  as  follows: 
$27  500.000  for  consultants,  .studies,  and 
analyses,  and  $113,000,000  for  revised  eco- 
nomic assumptions;  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the 
construction  or  conversion  of  any  naval 
vessel  to  be  constructed  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  expended  in  foreign 
shipyards  for  the  construction  of  major 
components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of 
such  vessel;  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  in  for- 
eign shipyards. 

Other  Pkocurement,  Navy 
For   procurement,    production,    and    mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not   otherwise   provided   for.   Navy   ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  -or 
new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion):  the  purcha.se  of  not  to 
exceed  one  vehicle  required  for  physical  se- 
curity  of   per-sonnel   notwithstanding   price 
limitations  applicable  to  passenger  carrying 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred    and   sixty-seven    passenger   motor 
vehicles  of  which  six  hundred  and  twen'.y- 
five  shall  be  for  replacement   only:  expfin- 
sion  of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
the  land  neccs.sary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  a-s  required  by  section  3.55. 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and   contractor-owned   equipment    layaway. 
as    follows;    For    ship    support    equipment. 
$677  007  000:  for  communications  and  elec- 
tronics equipment.  $1,555,233,000:  for  avia- 
tion   support    equipment,    S715.92S.000:    lor 
ordnance  support    equipment.   $926,162,000: 
for    civil    engineering    support    equipment. 
$196,622,000:  for  supply  support  equipment. 
$113  66''  000    for   personnel  command   sup- 
port'    equipment.      $323,091,000;      in      all: 
$4  393  705.000.    to    remain    available    until 
September  30.   1986:   Provided.  That  within 
the  total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivi- 
sions within  this  account  shall  be  reduced 
bv   $114  000.000  as   follows:   $20,000,000   un- 
distributed reduction;  $4,000,000  for  consult- 
ant's, studies,  a-nd  analyses;  and  $90,000,000 
for  revised  economic  assumptions. 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses  necessary  for  procurement, 
manufacture,  and  modification  of  missiles, 
armament,  ammunition,  military  equip- 
ment spare  pan.s.  and  accessories  therefor: 
plant  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
tools  and  installation  thereof  m  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away vehicles  for  the  Marine  Corps,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  four  pa-ssenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement onlv.  and  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  land  necessary 
Iherelor      and     such     lands,     and     interests 


therein,  may  be  acquired  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title 
as  required  by  section  355.  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended:  $1,765,161,000  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force 


'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft   and  equipment,  includ- 
ing     armor      and      armament,      specialized 
ground    handling   equipment,   and   training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for:   specialized    equipment;    expansion    of 
public     and     private     plants.     Government- 
owned   equipment   and   installation   thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction   prosecuted   thereon   prior   to   ap- 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  section   355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents      and       transportation       of       things; 
$21,124,900,000.     of     which      $5,626,800,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  purcha.se  of  the 
BIB  bomber  under  a  multiyear  contract;  of 
which   $112,100,000   shall   be   available   for 
contribution  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  of  an  Airborne 
Early      Warning      and      Control      System 
(AWACSi  and.  in  addition,  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  make  a  commitment  to  the 
North     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization     to 
assume  the  United  States  share  of  contin- 
gent liability  in  connection  with  the  NATO 
E-3A  Cooperative  Programme;  and  in  addi- 
tion, $304,100,000.  which  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer    from      Aircraft    Procurement    Air 
Force.    1983   1985.-    of    which    $288,200,000 
shall  be  from  the  A-10  program.  $7,900,000 
shall  be  from  the  30mm  gun  pod  program  to 
be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  30mm 
gun  pods,  and  $8,000,000  shall  be  from  the 
C  130H  program  to  be  available  only  for  the 
purchase  of  C-130H   aircraft;   and   in  addi- 
tion   $12,900,000.  which  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer   from   "Aircraft   Procurement.   Air 
Force.    1982   1984."    from    the    Civilian    Re- 
serve Airlift  Fleet  modification  program  to 
be  available  only   for  the   Civilian  Reserve 
Airlift  Fleet  modification  program.  Prot^id- 
ed.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may 
be   obligated   under   the   four   major   fiscal 
year  1984  production  contracts  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  if  the  current  dollar  costs  of  such 
production  contracts  would  exceed  the  Air 
Force's  original  current  dollar  estimates  for 
the  four  major  fi.scal  year  1984  BIB  pro- 
duction contracts  based  on  the  production 
portion  of  the  $20,500,000,000  estimate  for 
the  BIB  bomber  baseline  costs  expressed  m 
fiscal  year  1981  constant  dollars:  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
19S6:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propnated  bv  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for 
procurement  of  the  alternate  fighter  engine 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the 
Appropnations     Committees     of    both     the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  his  approval  of  the 
decision   made  by  the  source  selection  au- 
thonty    Provided   further.    That  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  prohibit  award  of  sepa- 
rate long  lead  contracts  for  essential  parts 
and  components  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quired  delivery  schedule  for  the  alternate 
fighter  engine: 
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Missile  Procurement.  Air  Porcb 

nnctudtng  transfer  of  funds' 
For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  mi.ssiles.  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related    equipment,    including    spare    parts 
and  accessories   therefor,   ground   handling 
equipment,  and  training  devices;  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned   equipment   and   installation   thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may   be  acquired  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior   to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents      and       transportation       of      things; 
S7.S93.407.000  of  which  S81. 600.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  the  phase  III 
Defense    Satellite    Communication    System 
(DSCS  III!  under  a  multivear  contract:  Pro- 
vided. That  this  authority  shall  be  available 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  at  least  10  per  centum 
savings   is  available   under  multiyear  con- 
tracting: and  in  addition.  S5S.000.000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from    "Missile  Procure- 
ment.   Air    Force.    1983/1985".    to    remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Other  Procurement.  Air  Force 
For  procurement  and  modification  of 
equipment  (inclDding  ground  guidance  and 
electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment), 
and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  vehicles  re- 
quired for  physical  .security  of  personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  per  vehicle  and  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  pa-ssenger  motor  ve 
hides  of  which  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
shall  be  for  replacement  only;  and  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants.  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  and  installation 
thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  struc- 
tures, and  acquisition  of  land  without 
regard  to  section  9774  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purpo.ses,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  re- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on, prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by 
sectin  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  re- 
serve plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  lay  way:  S6. 982. 231. 000  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Ewl'IPMent 
For  procurement  of  aircraft,  mi.ssiles. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  procure- 
ment for  the  re.serve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  not  to  exceed  SI  76.000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  Sepbember  30,  1986. 
distributed  as  follows:  Amy  National  Guard, 
not  to  exceed  SIOO.000.000:  Air  National 
Guard,  not  to  exceed  S25.000.000:  Naval  Rr 
sen'e.  not  to  exceed  SSI. 000.000. 

Acwuisitictn.  Construction,  and 
Improvements.  Coast  Guard 
For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, and  otheTTTise  provided  for 
S300. 000.0000.  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard:  "Acquisition.  ConslructwJi.  and  Im- 
provements. "  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1986. 
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Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departmenLs)  necessary  for  pro- 
curement, production,  and  modification  of 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  spare 
parts  therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  seven  vehicles 
required  for  physical  .security  of  personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  per  vehicle  and  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  passenger  motor  vehicle.s  of 
which  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  shall 
be  for  replacement  only:  expaasion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tion thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of 
structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  S9S7.646.000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1986. 

TITLE  V 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST. 

AND  EVALUATION 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 

Evaluation,  Army 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  lest, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$4,181,939,000.  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  integration  i  including 
qualification)  of  the  Hellfire  mussile  on  the 
UH-60  helicopter,  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1985. 
Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navy 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap 
plied  scientific  research,  development,  lest, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenanc;  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
S7.516.300.000.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30  1985. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law 
S12.366.483. 000.  of  which  S23. 500.000  shall 
not  be  made  available  for  obligation  on  visi- 
ble, ultraviolet  laser  technology  prior  to  the 
submission  of  a  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Defensive  Technologies  Study  Team 
recommending  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
laser  technology  funds,  lo  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1985. 
Research,  Devhopment.  Te.st.  and 
Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies 

For  expen.ses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  ot  Defens''  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  necessary  for  basic 
and  applied  m  lenlific  research,  develop- 
ment, lest,  and  ivaluatlon;  advanced  re 
-search  project.^  as  may  be  designated  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defease, 
pursuant  to  law:  maintenance,  rehabilita- 
tion, lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
S2.740.32H.000.  of  which  S20.000.000  shall 
not  be  made  available  for  obligation  on 
short   wavelength  laser  technology  prior  to 


the  submission  of  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Defensive  Technologies 
Study  Team  recommending  a  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  laser  technology  funds,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided.  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  other  appropriations  available  lo  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  programs  related  lo  advanced 
re.search  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  to  lie  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  time  period;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  such  amounts  of  this  ap- 
propriation as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  transferred  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  advanced  research 
to  those  appropriations  for  military  func- 
tions under  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  are  being  utilized  for  related  pro- 
grams to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available 
for  the  .same  lime  period  as  the  appropria- 
tion to  which  transferred. 

Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  independent  activities  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Test  and  Evaluation  in  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  test  and  evaluation, 
including  initial  operational  testing  and 
evaluation:  and  performance  of  joint  testing 
and  evaluation:  and  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  therewith.  $49,000,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985 

TITLE  VI 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
PROGRAM 

For  payment  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  Slates  for  expenses  in  carrying  out 
programs  o(  the  Departmeni  of  Defense,  as 
authorized  by  law;  S3. 050.000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1985:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations to  such  Department  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 

TITLE  VII 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
.service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
.suant  lo  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sn  701 A  In  Section  790  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "S700"  shall  be  read  as  "SSOO"  and  the 
term  "S475'  shall  be  read  as  "S600". 

See  701B.  In  addition  to  the  sums  other- 
wise appropriated  by  this  Act.  there  is  ap- 
propriated S200.000  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding transportation  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  costs  of  transportation  as  authorized 
by  Section  1490  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  control  of  the  time  situation  on 
my  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  amend- 
ment, equall.v  divided. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Between  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill? 


Sdvcntbcr  S,  /.'Is./ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Should 
the  manager  of  the  bill  oppo.se  the 
amt-ncimeiii.  that  i.s  correct. 

Mr  TOWER.  And  the  time  in  oppu- 
sition  IS  controlled  by  the  minority 
manaKcr'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  By  the 
mmoritN  manager  or  his  designee. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  thank  Senator  Stevens  and 
his  staff  for  their  decision  to  mark  up 
and  report  this  legislation  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  without  waiting  for  the  House 
to  complete  action  on  its  bill.  It  seems 
that  every  year  at  this  time,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  maneuver 
back  and  forth,  one  attempting  to  gain 
advantage  over  the  other  in  the  sched 
uling  of  its  markups  and  floor  action. 
Each  year  we  are  placed  up  against 
the  deadline  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions. While  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  this  bill  earlier  in  the  session,  I 
think  that  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  its 
responsible  decision  to  report  this  bill 
without  further  delay.  I  believe  we 
must  act  swiftly  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  objective  of  completing 
a  conference  with  the  House  prior  to 
Thursday. 

To  expedite  this,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  worked 
very  hard  to  achieve  time  agreements 
which  permit  some  time  for  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  and  complete  action 
between  now  and  Thursday  night.  I 
think  it  would  result  in  an  enormous 
additional  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  if  they  were  forced  to  contin- 
ue under  a  continuing  resolution. 

While  overall  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
believe  that  for  the  most  part  they 
preserved  our  modernization  program 
intact,  on  examination  I  feel  that  to 
fully  implement  national  security 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  there  should 
have  been  some  amendments  and 
changes  made.  I  have  offered  those  in 
the  form  of  the  offered  amendment 
which,  for  the  most  part,  in  about  PO 
percent  of  the  instances,  simply  in- 
crease slightly  the  amount  that  was 
included  in  the  original  appropriations 
bill.  That  is  to  .say,  I  simply  made 
some  increases  in  tho.se  accounts. 

In  other  instances  where  programs 
were  not  funded  and  there  was  no 
funding  in  the  House  bill,  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary that  at  least  funding  of  these 
programs  be  considered  in  the  confer- 
ence. So  to  make  the  items  conferenci- 
ble  and  keep  them  alive.  I  have  includ- 
ed them  in  my  offered  amendment. 

I  worked  very  closely  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  on  this  amendment. 
He  has  been  enormously  cooperative. 
While  he  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  me  in  every  proposal  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  this  amendment,  I  have  de 
ferred  to  his  wishes  on  a  few  and 
amended  my  amendment  to  conform 
to  some  of  his  wishes.  We  have  arrived 
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at  a  compromise.  I  would  have  liked  lo 
havf'  included  some  other  things  but  I 
■A^u-  very  interested  in  compromising 
lilt-  Kssue.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  does  a  good  and  con.scien- 
tious  job.  I  believe  we  have  come  up 
with  something  that  we  can  both  live 
with.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  act  favorably  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  hasten  to  add  that  the  ap- 
propriations bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Appropriations    Committee    was    sub- 
stantially   below    the    budget    ceiling. 
The  thrust  of  my  amendment  will  be 
to    add    $491.2    million    to    the    total 
amount    in    the    Appropriations    Com- 
mittee bill.  That  will  still  mean  that 
that  will  be  well  below  the  budget  ceil- 
ing. I  think  clo.se  to  $2  billion  below 
the  budget  ceiling.  So  I  emphasize  we 
are  still  well  within  budget  and  will 
not  be  running  over  the  budget.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  once  this  bill  is  compro- 
mised with  the  Hou.se  bill  it  may  mean 
that  we  will  not  even  meet  the  stand- 
ards that  we  have  endorsed  of  a  3  per- 
cent  re:tl  increase  per  annum.  I  hope 
that  Senator  Stevens,  Senator  Sten- 
Nis.  and  their  Senate  colleagues  can 
prevail  in  the  conference  because  the 
House  bill,   in  my  view,  is  much  too 
low.  I  think  it  provides  for  about   1.5 
percent  in  terms  of  real  growth.  I  hope 
that    Senator    Stevens    and    Senator 
Stennis,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  will 
be  diligent  in  trying  to  insist  on  the 
numbers  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  so 
that  we  can  keep  our  increase  in  real 
terms  at  an  amount  that  is  commensu- 
rate with   the   very   pressing   require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  again  let  me  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  this  amendment.  It 
involves  a  number  of  programs  that  a 
number  of  Senators  have  a  very  vital 
interest  in  and  have  supported  strong- 
ly in  the  past,  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

So  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  !n,\  timt-. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  I  am  undecided  whether 
to  support  the  amendment  or  oppose 
it  because  I  still  do  not  know  entirely 
what  it  does.  Pending  that  time,  I 
would  suggest  that  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  under  the  time  agree- 
ment is  entitled  to  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
amount  in  this  bill,  from  the  point  ol 
view  of  the  administration,  is  lower 
than  anticipated.  However,  we  have 
added  back  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  now.  and  it  is  not  as  low  as  it 
wa-s  when  the  matter  was  first  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  would  point  out  that  now,  with  this 
amendment,  we  are  $5.8  billion  above 
the  House. 


It  seems  to  me  that  anything  we 
would  do  that  would  tie  our  hands  in 
conference  is  going  to  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  come  back  closer  to  the 
House  mark  than  we  will  the  Senate 
mark.  The  items  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wishes  to  restore  are  items 
in  the  House  bill  which  we  have  re- 
duced, primarily.  I  do  think  that  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time  to  confer  on 
this. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  want 
to  try  to  work  it  out  with  him  if  it  is  at 
all  possible. 

I  think  I  will  not  say  anything  fur- 
ther here  until  we  can  study  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  as  to  w'hat 
he  would  like  to  do  with  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
seek  some  time'?' 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  sug- 
gest the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  and  ask  the  clerk  to 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  subsection  701(c). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
act.  no  amount  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed in  excess  of  the  amounts  authorized  for 
any  program  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
.Authorisation  Act.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  may  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  my  own  initiative  without  re- 
quiring unanimous  consent.  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  specified  m 
the  unanimous-consent  arrangement. 
Therefore,  a  modification  would  have 
to  have  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to 
add  back  funding  for  certain  programs 
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that  were  authorized  but  not  fully 
funded  or  were  not  funded  at  all  in  the 
appropriations  hill  I  think  that  this 
amendnirni  i-  <  nr-isient  with  the  na- 
tional scciiiil ',  [HMii.  as  comprehended 
by  the  Depart nurii  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill  and  agreed  to  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

It  does  not  include  all  matters  au- 
thorized. I  have  recognized  the  need  to 
give  the  conferees  some  negotiating  le- 
verage with  the  House.  We  do  not  use 
the  term  'bargaining  chips'  anymore. 
We  use  the  term  "negotiating  lever- 
age." I  believe  that  as  the  bill  stands, 
even  after  my  amendment,  there  will 
be  ample  negotiating  leverage  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  modification  that  has  .just  been 
incorporated  into  my  amendment 
would  actually  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $400  million,  and  my  add-ons. 
consistent  with  the  authorizing  proc- 
ess, would  add  $491  million  to  the  bill. 
The  modification  would  reduce  the  bill 
by  $900  million,  that  is  to  .say.  by 
taking  out  of  the  appropriation  bill 
those  programs  that  were  not  a  part  of 
the  authorization  bill— not  authorized 
and  in  most  instances  were  not  re- 
quested—in some  instances  I  think 
perhaps  were  requested,  but  in  any 
event  were  not  authorized  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  am  sorry  if 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  communi- 
cate the  position  I  thought  we  were 
negotiating.  There  was  a  misunder- 
standing on  that,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  that  is  the  case.  But  the  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  to  take  out  of  con- 
ference those  items  that  we  have  re- 
duced from  the  House  bill,  below  the 
House  allowance  in  most  instances. 

In  addition,  it  adds  in  some  moneys 
that  we  took  out.  Those  items  are 
items  that  neither  the  House  commit- 
tee nor  the  Senate  committee  fell 
should  be  funded  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Now.  we  can  go  through  those  on  a 
point-to-point  basis.  I  think  the  main 
thing  at  stake  is  whether  those  of  us 
who  spend  time  going  over  these  items 
in  detail  after  we  see  what  the  House 
has  done  in  the  appropriations  process 
are  going  to  have  the  fle.xibility  to 
deal  with  this  appropriations  process 
as  we  know  it.  It  is  slightly  different 
from  the  authorization  process.  It  is  a 
matter  dealing  primarily  with  dollar 
signs,  and  this  requires  a  different 
kind  of  negotiation. 

But  in  any  event,  beyond  that  are 
some  items  that  are  in  the  bill  which 
are  not  specifically  authorized  by  this 
year's  authorization  bill,  although 
they  are  authorized.  There  is  $300  mil- 


lion to  fund  the  cleanup  on  military 
reservations  and  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  I)<f<ti.se 
to  comply  with  EPA  orders,  to  coitipl> 
with  policies  of  this  country  that 
affect  every  other  piece  of  real  estate 
in  the  country  but  do  not  affect  the 
DOD  until  it  has  money  to  comply. 

We  found  PCB's.  we  found  hazard- 
ous materials,  we  found  unsightly  and 
in  some  instances  unexpended  ord- 
nance, live  ammunition,  m  some  of 
these  properties  that  used  to  be  active 
as  far  as  the  military  is  concerned  and 
that  are  now  not  in  use  by  the  mili- 
tary, but  they  are  not  usable  to 
anyone  else  because  they  have  not 
been  decontaminated. 

This  $300  million  is  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  is  authorized.  It  is  the  general 
law  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the 
EPA  is  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Defense  just 
looks  at  us  and  says,  We're  sorry,  we 
can't  do  that.  We  don't  have  the 
money.  "  We  put  up  the  funds  for  it  at 
this  time,  and  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate, 
authorized  goal  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  that  says  we 
cannot  appropriate  money  unless  it  is 
specifically  authorized  by  this  year's 
authorization  bill.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  authorized  by  general 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  I  claim 
that  this  is  one. 

The  other  thing  is  that,  as  we  did  in 
1982.  we  have  included  $300  million 
for  Coast  Guard  acquisition.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  under  tremendous 
pressure,  brought  about  primarily  by 
the  interdiction  of  foreign  drugs 
coming  into  our  country.  As  we  know, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  hard 
pre.s.sed  to  keep  up  with  that  problem. 

They  also  have  an  increasing  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  law  enforcement.  They 
have  authorized  activities.  We  have 
added  $300  million  in  the  Defense  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  committee 
that  has  tried  to  transfer  to  the  Re- 
serve and  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Coast  Guard  new  equipment,  to  make 
available  to  them  first-run  equipment, 
rather  than  have  them  take  hand-me- 
downs  from  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  military 
branch  of  this  Government.  It  de 
serves  money  out  of  the  Defen.se  bill. 
It  has  been  overlooked  because  it  is 
looked  at,  primarily  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  OMB.  as  being  a  civil- 
ian agency,  which  is  its  predominant 
role  in  peacetime.  It  still  has  a  readi- 
ness role  so  far  as  defense  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  wartime  it  is  literally 
the  Coast  Guard  that  defends  our  Na- 
tion's perimeter. 

We  did  this  in  1982.  and  we  have 
done  it  this  year  on  the  same  basis, 
that  it  is  authorized  by  general  law. 

There  are  some  other  items  that  go 
beyond  the  specific  amount  authorized 


in  the  aut  hori/,a!  ion  t)ill  I  'aiII  be 
happy  to  dl.srus.s  ihini  v>.ith  any 
Member  of  the  Senatt     Wi    ha',  c  a  li.st 

Wt  li'  i(!  licaniit:-  fron!  F'tbruary 
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of  appropriations  under  thi  auihon/a 
tion  bill  that  has  become  law 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Sena 
tor  from  Texas  says  is.  "Forget  about 
all  that.  Nothing  in  the  bill  before  you 
can  be  any  different  from  the  authori- 
zation bill  we  passed  earlier  this  year.  " 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  do  that,  then 
let  us  do  away  W'ith  the  appropriation 
process.  I  thought  we  were  supposed 
to  look  at  the  general  authorization 
which  appropriates  maximums.  It  says 
that  no  more  than  a  certain  amount 
can  be  appropriated.  We  look  at  those 
items  and  say  how  much  should  be  ap- 
propriated. 

There  are  thousands  of  items  in  this 
bill.  My  staff  and  I  have  gone  over 
every  one  of  them.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  can,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  and  his  staff  have  worked 
with  us. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  adequately  addresses  the  ap- 
propriations process,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
conference,  and  we  hope  to  increase 
the  House  amount.  We  are  $5.8  billion 
over  the  House.  The  net  effect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  unfortunately, 
is  to  give  back  into  the  process  the 
amount  the  House  already  announced 
it  wants. 

That  is  not  the  way  it  works  in  con- 
ference. Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  understand. 

We  have  a  series  of  other  items  in 
this  bill  that  are  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  current  authorization 
bill.  For  example,  there  is  an  Army 
item  called  the  tactical  embedded  com- 
puter. The  House  put  up  $20  million 
for  that,  and  we  agreed  with  them.  It 
is  needed. 

We  have  other  items  I  could  men- 
tion. We  have  added  $50  million  for 
the  research  and  development  of  the 
fighter  engine.  That  Is  to  bring  about 
equality  in  order  to  carry  on  this  com- 
petition and  bring  it  to  an  end.  That 
competition  was  specifically  author- 
ized in  the  past. 

In  the  Air  Force,  we  have  an  Air 
Force  System  Air  Command  item  for 
$30.6  million.  It  is  a  transfer  of  funds, 
but  it  is  not  specifically  authorized. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  of 
these  items  are  not  specifically  au- 
thorized in  this  year's  bill.  We  take 
the  position  that  they  were  either  au- 
thorized by  a  previous  authorization 
bill  or  are  authorized  by  general  law. 
The  House  has  a  series  of  such  items. 
The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  House 


amount  even  more.  As  I  understand 
his  amendment,  it  says  that  notwith- 
■^tandmg  anv  other  provision  of  law. 
the  amounts  in  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  cannot  exceed  the  amounts  in 
the  authorization  bill. 

The  House  bill  exceeds  the  authori- 
zation bill  in  some  items,  based  on  the 
theorv  I  have  just  enunciated:  that  is, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  rely  on  general  authorizations 
from  prior  vears  and  general  authori- 
zations that  apply  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  they  apply  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wish  any  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
will  vield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  some 
confusion  here,  or  a  mixup  to  some 
degree. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  items  in 
this  amendment  that  have  been  in  the 
bill  I  think  we  should  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  and  let  these  gentlemen 
talk  about  it  some  more,  if  that  is 
agreeable.  If  not,  I  will  go  ahead  and 
.sav  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.   RUDMAN.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  they 
say  when  reporting  decisions  between 
diplomats  and  the  heads  of  state,  we 
have  had  a  frank  and  useful  discus- 
sion. I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  it  is 
going  to  be  binding.  I  am  prepared  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

I  may  say  that  in  an  effort  to  expe- 
dite the  passage  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  amendments,  I 
incorporated  into  my  amendment  mat 
ters  in  which  a  number  of  Members 
had  an  interest  and  discouraged  them 
from  offering  amendments  to  add 
these  amounts  back  into  the  bill. 
Having  done  that,  I  feel  obliged  now 
to  press  on  with  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  are  foreclosed  now  from  of- 
fering amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me 
on  this  amendment.  1  have  made  an 
effort  to  avoid  stripping  the  conferees 
of  their  negotiated  positions.  For  ex- 
ample. I  withdrew  my  proposal  to  add 
$200  million  for  NATO  air  defense, 
some  money  for  variable  housing  al- 
lowance, money  for  Copperhead,  and  a 
few  other  things.  I  have  tried  to  arrive 
at  an  accommodation.  I  apologize  for 
any  hard  feelings  that  may  have  been 
caused  We  are  all  honestly  motivated 


and  I  think  we  want  to  get  on  with  the 
busine.ss  of  providing  the  best  possible 
defen.sc  for  the  country  in  the  most 
cost-effective  way. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation 
on  time?  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  ha.'^  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  1 
shall  yield  it  to  anyone  who  would  like 
to  speak  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  the  Senator 
a.sk  a  question':' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  merely  inquiring  as  to  what  the 
proposal  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr  TOWER.  The  proposal  will  be  to 
add  back  money;,  that  were  authorized 
but  not  included  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  not  funded  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  some  of  them  just  add-ons  that 
money  was  authorized  for.  but  not  ap- 
propriated, some  are  add-ons  that  ex- 
ceeded the  appropriations  in  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  so-called 
major  controversial  items  in  here,  with 
one  exception.  There  is  a  deep-basing 
follow-on  technology  R&D  for  the 
MX  S20  million.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  relates  to  MX.  Nothing  re- 
lates to  the  B-1  or  binary  weapons  or 
any  other  of  the  major  items  that 
have  been  controversial. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  total 
change  or  total  difference? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  total  would  be  a 
$491  million  add-on.  That  would  still 
put  us  $2  billion  below  the  budget  ceil- 
ing However.  I  have  also  modified  my 
amendment  to  knock  out  900  million 
dollars'  worth  of  items  that  were  ap- 
propriated but  not  authorized:  m 
other  words,  unauthorized  items. 

The  bill  would  be  $502  million  below 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
approved.  So  it  would  actually  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  vield  for  a  further  question,  as  I 
understand,  this  is  about  $490  million 
over  that  amount  which  was  voted  out 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
These  items  of  add-ons  or  add-backs, 
will  thev  be  in  conference? 

Mr  TOWER.  Some  will  not  be  in 
conference.  In  an  effort  to  reserve  the 
maximum  negotiating  leverage,  I  have 
backed  away  from  including  some 
things  originally  included  in  the  pack- 
age .such  as  $200  million  for  NATO  air 
defense.  That  is  funded  in  the  House 
appropriations  bill.  That  is  an  exam- 
ple of  some  things  I  have  backed  away 
from  to  preserve  that  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  is  whether  to  add  back 
S491  million  to  the  appropriations  bill 
that  was  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER-  Add  back  $491  million 
and  take  out  some  S900  million,  for  a 
net  savings  of  $500  million  below  cell- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  S500  million  below 
what  the  committee  reported? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right.  $500  mil- 
lion below  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  time  off  the  bill. 

i  point  out  that  $300  million  of  that 
is  the  EPA  fund,  $300  million  of  that 
is  the  Coast  Guard  addition.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  incorrect.  There  is 
at  least  another.  I  would  say,  $300  mil- 
lion or  S400  million  that  is  in  the 
House  bill  that  is  not  specifically  au- 
thorized for  this  year  but  generally 
authorized.  His  amendment  would  cut 
out  of  the  bill  any  amounts  that  are 
not  specifically  authorized  by  the  1984 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  ask  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  then,  who  moni- 
tored and  shepherded  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  this  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
out  of  the  lime  on  the  bill,  controlled 
bv  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  on  the  bill,  Mr.  President? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Ten 

minutes. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  basic 
bottom-line  difference  between  the 
package  of  add  backs  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  proposed  at  this  point 
and  the  bottom-line  figure  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee'.'  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  it. 
Mr  President,  the  amendment  adds 
$491  million  to  the  bill  and  takes  out 
of  the  bill  the  items  that  I  have  men- 
tioned that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  placed  in  the 
bill  pursuant  to  general  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  some  lime,  about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes:  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I 
know  this  action  is  a  very  important 
action.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  a  keen  interest  in  it.  I  think 
that  something  of  this  kind  certainly 
ought  to  be  put  to  at  least  a  record 
vote  so  that  we  know  precisely,  each 
person,  that  we  have  not  made  some 
kind  of  compromise  and  deal  here  that 
does  not  protect  at  least  every  member 


UMI 


:n;m) 
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to  k!ui\«.  prt'ci.MU  \ih;it  it  i>  I  here- 
fcirr  I  find  ,1  .rrt.un  innfusion  right 
riii'A  in  tr-iiii^'  if  hr;ir  .iriil  understand 
ttlrsf  li^;iirrs  that  A.Tf  Kivt'n  by  tlu' 
Srn;it(ir  from   Ii  \  u    ind  the  chairman 

i>f  I  hf  ruriimi!  trt 

Mr  srt!Vh:NS  I  might  say  to  my 
Irifiul  Mr  I'r-Miient.  that  when  the 
time  coiiifs,  1  stiall  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  Senator  s  amendment.  It  will 
Clumge  completely  the  committee 
process.  It  changes  the  House  bill  in  a 
way  we  do  not  understand  yet.  because 
we  have  added  things  that  are  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated,  but  have 
been  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Black  Hawk,  for  instance,  the 
tactical  embedded  computer,  $110  mil- 
lion for  a  procurement  item— those  are 
general  authorizations— the  CINC 
Headquarters.  $112  million  for  CINC 
Headquarters,  they  are  in  the  House 
bill.  They  are  not  specifically  author- 
ized this  year.  There  are  other  items 
such  as  I  mentioned,  the  EPA  fund 
and  the  Coast  Guard  fund  which  are 
not  specifically  authorized  this  year.  I 
have  indicated  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  mdicated  to  the  au- 
thorization committee,  we  would  be 
willing  to  add  to  this  bill  any  amounts 
that  were  authorized  but  are  not  ap- 
propriated, where  there  are  no  funds 
appropriated  in  either  bill,  so  that 
those  items  would  be  in  conference. 
There  are  a  list  of  those.  We  have  also 
agreed  to  increase  the  amounts  where 
we  exceed  the  House  up  to  the  author- 
ization limit.  That  would  be  a  confcr- 
encible  item  with  the  House  in  any 
event,  and  we  might  as  well  take  in 
$120  million  as  take  in  $100  million. 
But  where  we  are  below  the  House,  we 
have  indicated  we  do  not  want  to  add 
back  in  those  items.  That  would  take 
them  out  of  conference.  Those  items 
where  the  House  has  exceeded  our 
mark  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  confer- 
ence, in  our  opinion.  But  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  says 
that  those  items  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  year's  bill  would  fall. 
This  will  eliminate  items  from  the  bill 
that  I  think  neither  he  nor  I  would  an- 
ticipate at  this  time.  They  are  not  spe- 
cifically authorized. 

I  yield  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  time  on  the  bill,  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated he  will  at  the  appropriate  time 
make  a  tabling  motion  as  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   how 
much,  time   remains?   I   do  not   know 
Just  how  you  divide  it. 


The    l'Hi-..sii  )iNt  i    I  ))-l'lci-;i<      I  h< 

Senator  from  Mississippi  hfus  23  min 

utes  on  the  bill  subject  to  his  control. 

Mr    STENNIS.    I    will   not   use  any- 

I  hint;  like  all  of  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  body, 
this  is  the  appropriation  bill  that  car- 
ries, you  might  say,  everything  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Thousands  of 
items  are  in  this  bill,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  gone  over  by  staff  and 
by  Senator  Stevens  in  particular.  I  at 
tended  quite  a  few  of  the  hearings  and 
the  markup  particularly. 

On  this  question  of  authorization, 
someone.  I  support  half  jokingly,  said 
that  I  was  not  standing  up  for  the 
principle  of  authorization.  May  I  mod 
estly  say  that  I  am  the  author  of  the 
requirement  for  authorizations.  Years 
ago  the  only  authorization  required 
was  military  construction.  I  introduced 
that  amendment  to  authorize  battle- 
ships, airplanes,  and  everything  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  doing 
then.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  not  pass  on  it.  That  is  way  back.  It 
has  grown  and  grown.  Now  we  even 
authorize  manpower,  womanpower.  I 
have  been  and  I  am  an  advocate,  but 
there  are  lots  of  items  in  this  bill  that 
I  could  not  keep  up  with  and  did  not 
keep  up  with. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  next 
to  the  last  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  And  he  is  a  terrific 
worker  and  a  fine  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  no 
complaint,  because  the  rules  permit  it. 
but  this  amendment  that  I  am  holding 
is  something  like.  I  do  not  know.  20  to 
30  pages.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  I  saw  a  preliminary  part  of  it 
yesterday.  The  bill  was  under  debate 
all  day  yesterday. 

This  sounds  rather  lame,  but  with 
these  27  items  added  in  this  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  and  also  lan- 
guage that  takes  out  26  other  items— 
that  is  a  total  of  53—1  cannot  explain 
those  items  to  the  membership.  I  just 
cannot  do  it.  There  is  not  time.  It  is 
now  6  minutes  until  5  o'clock  and  we 
vote  at  6. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  always  be  able 
to  explain  what  I  advocate.  I  just 
could  not  put  it  over  to  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  regret  it.  That  is  my  sit- 
uation. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a 
question,  yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  serves 
with  me  on  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  on  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  as  well  as  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  point 
out  to  our  colleagues  a  key  item  in  this 
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bill    thai    will    be 
aniendrri"  ril 

We  put  %'MH}  n'.iiliun  Mr  I'ri'.Mdriit , 
as  my  colleague  Irnn;  .Mi.\.si.s.sippi 
knows,  into  the  bill  fur  tht  ("()a.<>t 
Guard.  We  put  S.'HIMI  rinliKjn  in  bf<  au.s<- 
those  Coast  Guard  mvi'I:-  arr  ".itall:. 
needed  in  the  fu;ht  at;airi;  t  ilru*;  iraf 
fickers.  They  all  revert  to  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war.  Technically,  you  could 
say  they  do  not  belong  in  this  bill,  but 
actually  they  do.  It  should  not  be 
traded  against  highways  and  bridges 
and  the  rest.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  it  not  true.  I  might  ask  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  it  will  delete  these 
$300  million  that  are  going  to  be  used 
so  well  for  the  Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand, yes.  I  remember  it  from  the 
Senator's  committee  where  he  had  the 
proof  and  I  voted  with  him  on  it.  and  I 
appreciate  that.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  There  is  nothing 
parochial  in  North  Dakota  about  the 
Coast  Guard,  but  it  is  important  that 
we  take  a  look  at  what  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  will  do.  the  mischief  it 
will  bring  about  to  some  carefully 
crafted  compromises. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  that  this  is 
such  a  large  do.se  in  such  a  short  time, 
in  good  faith,  though,  by  the  author, 
that  I  cannot  properly  explain  what  is 
in  it  and  what  will  go  out,  so  I  ask  to 
be  excused  from  that.  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  having  listened  to  the 
debate  and  having  heard  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  he 
is  certainly  accurate  in  his  assertion 
that  the  amendment  that  he  offers 
contains  a  number  of  separate  amend- 
ments that  otherwise  would  have  been 
offered.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  asked  about  some 
of  the  items.  I  would  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain four  of  them  that  I  would  have 
offered  as  separate  amendments  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Senator  from  Texas 
offering  this  omnibus  amendment. 

I  might  add  that  all  four  of  the 
items  that  I  would  have  offered  were 
authorized.  I  think  that  we  need  to  be 
clear  procedurally.  These  are  impor- 
tant items.  They  are  important  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  Parochially, 
they  do  provide  employment  in  my 
home  State  and  also  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  That  is  certainly  not 
something  for  which  I  apologize.  I 
simply  wish  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  know  that  this  effort  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Texivs  represent.^  not  only  his 
work  but  the  distinct  desires  and  aspi- 
rations as  embodied  in  the  defen.se  au- 
thorization bill  of  a  t:r<-at  many  other 
Senators. 
Mr.    STEVKNS-    Will    the    Senator 

vield;^ 

Mr.  WIUSON   Of  cour.se. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  items  he  talks 
about  will  be  in  conference,  are  in  the 
House  bill,  and  are  negotiable  items  If 
the  Senator  from  Texas  wins,  the  $30(» 
million  for  compliance  with  EPA 
orders  which  affects  many  military  in- 
stallations in  the  Senators  Stale  as 
well  as  mine  and  the  $300  million  for 
Coast  Guard  which  affects  his  State  as 
well  as  mine    will  be  deleted  from  the 

bill.  _^     „ 

The  PRLSIDLNG  UFUCKK  The  2 
minutes  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  have  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  charged  agai.snt  the  time 
I  have  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  the  debate  on  this 
amendment.  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  position  expressed 
by  members  of  his  committee. 

I  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  once  again,  that  there  is 
$5  8  billion  more  in  this  bill  than  in 
the  House  bill.  The  only  'way  we  can 
succeed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  House 
level  is  to  go  to  conference  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  conferenceable  items. 

The  net  result  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  to  delete  all 
the  items  from  the  Senate  bill  thai  are 
not  specifically  authorized  by  this 
year's  authorization  bill,  all  the  items 
that  are  in  the  House  bill  that  are  not 
in  the  authorization  bill.  The  Senate 
cannot  delete  items  from  the  House 

bill. 

The  House  add-ons  will  be  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  Senate  add-ons  will  not 
be  in  conference.  The  net  result  of  the 
amemdment  is  to  take  away  from  the 
Senate  the  power  to  add  any  money  to 

this  bill.  ^.   ^. 

We  have  $300  million  that  is  binding 
on  the  military  but  is  not  complied 
with  bv  the  military  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  unless  we  put  it  in 
the  appropriations  bill.  The  $300  mil- 


lion for  the  Coast   Guard   will   not   be 
there  unle.ss  we  put  it  in. 

The  money  he  seeks  to  add  to  the 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
Items  that  we  indicated  we  had  no  ob- 
jection to  and  would  add  to  the  bill. 
are  already  in  this  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  permit  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  handle 
the  appropriation  of  money  pursuant 
to  authorization  m  the  traditional 
manner. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the 
right  to  do  what  he  has  done,  but  1  do 
not  see  that  we  can  handle  thousands 
of  items  and  then  have  each  of  the 
items,  where  we  have  made  a  reduc- 
tion, added  back  by  a  general  amend- 
ment of  the  kind  before  us  now. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  mi  1  minute  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  literally  hundreds  of  items 
that  would  be  in  conference.  We  have 
not  brought  up  to  the  House  level 
every  matter  in  this  bill  on  which 
there  is  a  Hou.se-Senate  difference. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  negotiat- 
ing leverage. 

Also,  in  the  past,  whereas  I  have  of- 
fered a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  offered  only 
one  amendment  to  this  bill.  I  have 
tried  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Senate  by  incorporating  in  it  the  inter- 
ests of  various  other  Senators,  .so  that 
there  will  be  only  one  amendment, 
rather  than  several,  which  would  have 
kept  us  here  an  additional  2  days  on 

the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  He  has 
done  splendid  work  on  the  bill.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  untoward  for  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  have  .some  disagreement.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  most  of  his  work. 
There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
which  I  address  myself,  which  1  think 
is  within  my  rights,  and  indeed  my 
duty,  if  I  see  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  in  his  usual  inim- 
itable way,  understates  the  position.  It 
is  one  amendment.  39  pages  long,  that 
touches  every  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  the  nays  have  been 
ordered,   and   the   clerk   will   call   the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran),  the   Senator    from   Washington 


(Mr.  Evans, 1  and  Ihe  Stnaior  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Murkowski;  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Harti.  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na <Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  Mr  iNorYE)  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

Th.  PRESIDING  Of^FICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaumj.  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  wa.s  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  343  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chile.s 

D  Amalo 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Gorton 


Arm.strong 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boschwilz 

Cohen 

Danforlh 

Denton 

Dixon 

East 

Exon 

Gam 


Cochran 

Cranston 

Evans 


Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Hatfield 

Hawkins 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

L.autenberg 

Laxalt 

Ijeahy 

Long 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS-31 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

L/evin 

Lugar 

Njckles 

NOT  VOTING-7 

Hart  Murkowski 

Hollings 

Inouye 


Nunn 

Percy 

Quayle 

Simpson 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Wilson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  2520).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  an 
amendment.  We  are  prepared  fo  dis- 
cuss that.  We  have  one  other  potential 
amendment.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  will  not  be  here  to  offer 
his  amendments.  That  should  mean 
that  we  will  finish  this  bill  on  time  at 
or  before  6  p.m. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  quiet, 
please.  Madam  President? 
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■\\\<-    l'Kh;SII)lN(  ,    (ilMChh'      Will 

fhi-   SriKiiiir    Jrum    Michigan  suspend? 

I'hr  Si  ii;iif  I.-.  !ii''  in  order. 

Thf  S(  n.ii  MI  tiiim  Michigan. 

Mr     I.tAIN     M.Kliiin    President,    this 

Untiidrnenl  uill  add  hack  a  number  of 

Con\('ntional  t Drees  items  whirh  were 

elinmialed      by      the      Appropriations 

CornrTiillee.  It  is  now  being  modified  to 

add  a  few  of  the  items  which  the  Sena 

tor   from   Texas   also   wanted    to   add 

back  but  which  have  now  been  tabled. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum  to  give  us  an  opportunity 

to  redraft  this  amendment  so  that  we 

can   add   back   two  of   the   five   items 

which  I  intended  to  add  back,  plus  a 

number  of  the  items  which  were  in  the 

amendment     that     was     just     tabled 

where  we  do  not  have  a  higher  House 

level. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  correct. 
We  are  going  on  an  amendment  now 
that  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  add-on  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  items  in  the  previ- 
ous amendment  that  was  tabled  which 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  accept. 
I  would  ask  that  we  have  the  time  to 
get  that  amendment  prepared.  It  will 
just  take  the  matter  of  drafting. 
I  might  try  one  thing,  if  I  could. 
Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
have  suggested  to  me  that  we  should 
contain  in  the  bill  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  concerning 
the  projected  growth  of  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  States  for  a  20- 
year  period.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  limited  to  5  years.  This  would  be  a 
request  to  expand  that  to  a  broader 
scope  study. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  this.  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Mi-ssissippi  if  he 
would  have  any  objection  if  we  direct- 
ed the  study  to  be  extended  to  20 
years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that 
this  report  is  available  from  three  pub- 
lications. It  is  available  from  Janes  in 
England.  It  is  available  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  on  an  annual 
basis.  It  is  available  from  the  Air 
Force  on  a  semi-annual  basis.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  burden  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  drawing  up  an- 
other list  when  we  have  all  the  lists  we 
need. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  .Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wonder  if  the 
manager  will  yield  me  about  3  min- 


UMI 


utes?  I  am  asking  the  floor  manager  if 
he  can  spare  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
theSeiM'M- 

The  I'Ki-sii  ii.N* ,  (  il- 1- iCh.R  I  will 
say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  he  has  2 
minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  time  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But 
the  amendment  has  not  been  sent  to 
the  desk  yet  so  it  is  not  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  yield  whatever 
time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
did  not  raise  the  issue,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  about  the  $57  million  in  this  bill 
which  will  start  reactivation  of  the 
third  battleship,  this  one  being  the 
battleship  Missouri. 

All  the  claims  that  have  been  made 
for  battleships  about  their  being  cost 
effective  do  not  include  the  fact  that  it 
takes  4.000  people,  considering  the  al- 
ternate crews  and  support  shore  per- 
sonnel, to  operate  the  ship.  Also,  the 
ship  itself,  after  you  spend  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars  just  for  the  first  phase, 
lasts  just  15  years,  less  than  half  of 
what  a  nuclear  cruiser  would  last. 

Here  is  what  Samuel  L.  Morison. 
who  writes  as  the  U.S.  editor  of  the  re- 
spected publication  Janes  Fighting 
Ships,  says  about  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri. 

We  also  have  the  celebrated  speed  restric- 
tion of  the  Missouri  which,  despite  the 
Navy's  denial,  is  probably  fact.  .  .  The  best 
circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Missouri  has  up  to  a  5-knot  speed 
restriction  .  .  .  One  has  to  consider  that  to 
recommi.ssion  the  Missouri  will  cost  more 
money  in  fiscal  year  1981  dollars  than  any 
of  the  other  battleships  because  the  cracked 
barbette  will  have  to  be  replaced  (unless  the 
Navy  wants  to  accept  a  reduction  of  capabil- 
ity), extra  care  and  attention  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  propulsion  system,  all  the  40 
millimeter  gun  mounts  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  ancillary  equipments  and  spaces 
adapted  to  other  use.  and  the  electronic 
system  will  have  to  be  modified  more  heavi- 
ly than  the  other  lowas. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  speaking.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  re- 
spected authorities  on  naval  ships  in 
the  world. 

I  just  want  to  remind  everybody  that 
this  is  the  third  battleship.  I  know 
there  is  a  lot  of  macho  surrounding 
the  New  Jersey  right  now,  but  it  is  still 
a  very  cost-ineffective  ship. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  i'i^i-..^n)i.\(i  (iM'i{-p:H    With 

out  objection,  it  i.s    >    .  r  !,  n  .! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  M.ul.m;  I'n  Md-ni  I 
ask  the  Senator  fiun;  Ml,.  ;  i;  pi  :f  (u 
will  yield  to  mt  1  ha-.-  %  i- ;>Ji  a  w.ii  ail 
the  time  we  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator.  Madam  President,  what  time 
have  I  remninir.r' 

The    PRFSIDINC,    omickk     The 
Senator  ha.    lo  ^ruuilcs  remaining. 
Mr.  STENM.--    1  yield  10  minutes. 
Mr.  STEVKNK    I  will  not  take  that 
much  time.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  *o  put  into  the  Record  a 
chart  which  explains  in  statistical 
form  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  Senate. 

It  shows  the  original  5-year  plan  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  starting  in 
1981.  what  was  contemplated  for  ex- 
penditure over  a  5-year  period,  and 
how  that  has  been  changed.  It  has 
been  changed.  Madam  President,  to 
the  point  where  the  real  growth  that 
has  taken  place  on  that  period  of  time 
is  much  less  than  was  anticipated.  I 
have  been  trying  to  point  out  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  deficit  that 
worries  us  all  that  the  deficit  is  not 
being  increased  by  defense  spending. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  projected  defi- 
cit is  coming  about  because  of  matters 
outside  of  this  bill. 

In  1981.  there  was  a  12.5-percent  in- 
crease in  spending.  That  came  down  to 
12  percent  in  1982.  to  6.8  percent  in 
1983.  It  will  be  approximately  4  per- 
cent this  year.  I  anticipate,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  trend  line  will  be  down 
in  1985  and  later  years. 

In  1981.  when  we  started  this  new- 
program,  we  anticipated  spending 
$288.9  billion  in  1984.  The  President, 
in  fact,  has  revised  that  request  him- 
self down  to  $260.9  billion.  We  are  in 
the  process  now  of  passing  a  bill  which 
is  approximately  $251.8  billion. 

The  thing  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  is  that  there  is  some  $37  or  $38 
billion  less  in  this  bill  now  than  was 
projected  to  be  in  it  when  we  began 
the  5-year  plan.  The  trend  line  on  de- 
fense is  definitely  down.  The  rate  of 
increase  is  down  so  that  we  are  at  the 
point  now  where,  before  we  finish  this 
bill.  I  project  we  will  be  approximately 
$40  billion  less  than  the  expenditure 
that  was  announced  for  this  Depart- 
ment in  IQRl 

Mr.  H!  Mi'i  RS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  ■.  .  'ion? 
Mr.  SI  !  ■,  1  \.S.  Yes. 
Mr.  BL  MINERS.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  defense  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  deficit.  What  caused  the  $195 
billion  deficit  last  year? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  that  question  at  a  later  time. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  increases 
in  the  debt  projections  that  are 
coming  about  are  not  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  this  budget.  We  are  not  in- 
creasing  this   budget    as   it    projected 
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Mr    BUMPERS.   Let    me   say   to   the                           budget  Authority  defense  bill  only 

Senator  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the                         [Dollars  in  billions]  January  budget  request S265.3 

figures  he  is  using  a."^  to  what  '>•'<' J^P-             fiscal  year  1981 -Reagan  S-yr  plan  Amended  budget 260.9 
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for  1984.  But  I  understood  the  Senator     1981 ^ 

to  say  just  a  moment  ago  that  this  bill     1982 ^54:5 

has  nothing  to  do  u  it  h  deficits.  1983 

PERCENT  REAL  GROWTH  ESTIMATES  ^ 

■ "  Fiscal  years—      __^_ 

I9SI  1982  1983  1984  I9«5 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  „      ^     .    T 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorutn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  at 
the  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  submarines,  there  was  a 
change  made  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment should  have  changed  two  figures 
in  the  bill.  It  changed  the  figure  for 
submarines:  it  did  not  change  the  total 
amount  in  the  bill  for  the  total 
amount  of  that  line  item.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  that  amendment. 

The  Senate  will  remember.  I  op- 
posed that  amendment.  The  Senate 
adopted  it.  In  order  to  make  the  bill 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  this  technical 
amendment  ,„-.v. 

The  PRESIUlNt.  OFFICRR  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2521 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  reflect 
revised  totals  for  Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version Navy   resulting   from  amendment 
No.  2515) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 

.send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
oroDOses  an  amendment  numbered  2521. 

On  page  28.  line  7  delete  $11. 184.200.000- 
andin.sert  ■  $1 1,352,200.000.- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     amendment     (No.     2521)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vole  by  which  the  amendment  was 

agreed. 

Mr.  WEICKER  !  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam.  President,  i 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^       , 

Mr  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2522 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2522. 

Mr  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Page   2    line    10.   delete   •  $15,401,626,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $15,402,901,000" 
Page   2    line    19.   delete     $11,447,097,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $11.448.872.000- . 
Page  3.  line  8.  delete    ■$3,515,159,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,515,659,000". 

Page   3    line   20.   delete     $12,902,253,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     $1 2.903.803.000- 
Page   7    line    17.   delete   "$17,334.571.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■«1'^-377.77L000  . 

Page   8    line   17.   delete     $22,357,308,000 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   ■522^327^308^000^;. 

Page  10    line  24.  delete     $17,905,456,000 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  $17,856,856,000" 

Page   20.   line   22.   delete     $4,598,244,000 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,636,744,000^ 

Page  23.  line  18.  delete     $10,321,701,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,396,601,000^;. 

Page   24    line    14.   delete     $2,989,500,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $2,994,500,000". 

Page  25  line  4.  delete  -$3,764,900,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,769,900,000". 

Page  36,  line  23.  delete  $4,169,939,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,174,439,000  . 

Page  37.  line  5.  delete  "$7,487,554,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $7,497,554,000-. 

Page  30.  line  17.  delete  $1,748,461,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,765,161,000^ 

Page  31    line  20.  delete     $21,100,400,000" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$21,117,400,000". 

At  the  end  of  Title  VII  insert  the  follow- 

iriE" 

Sec  701  a  In  section  790  of  this  Act,  the 
term  ■$700"  shall  be  read  as  -$800"  and  the 
term  -$475"  shall  be  read  as    $600". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  combination  of  an 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  send  to 
the  desk  adding  back  a  number  of 
items  to  the  appropriations  bill  with  a 
number  of  items  that  were  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  This  amendment  will  increase 
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our  corucntional  forros  rapabilities  in 
a  i:iimh.  r  of  unKlamoroLis  combat 
r-iiiM.  in  xs.  It  is  also  an  amend- 
inti;'  v'.huh  funds  prudent  research 
and  development.  I  shall  now  enumer- 
ate what  items  are  in  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  totals  $350.6  million. 
I  understand  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  this  bill. 

First,  it  funds  needed  industrial 
plant  equipment  investment  to  keep 
our  depot  maintenance  capabilities 
modern.  That  is  a  $148  million  item.  It 
adds  $70  million  to  improve  the  Navy's 
electronic  warfare  capabilities  with  an 
EP-3  aircraft 

It  adds  $10  million  to  the  Navy's  real 
property  maintenance  program.  That 
program  has  been  reduced  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It  adds  $38.5  million  in  procurement 
for  the  DIVAD  the  division  air  de- 
fense gun  to  improve  our  Army's  capa- 
bilities against  Soviet  ground  attack 
aircraft.  It  adds  $5  million  for  the  Pen- 
guin conventional  antiship  missile,  a 
useful  weapon  made  by  our  NATO  ally 
Norway.  This  procurement,  thus  pro- 
motes interoperability  among  our 
NATO  naval  forces. 

It  adds  $16.7  million  for  the  Marine 
Corps  light  armored  vehicle  to  im- 
prove our  rapid  deployment  force  ca- 
pabilities. It  adds  $17  million  for  civil 
reserve  airlift  fleet  enhancements  for 
long-range  transport  of  conventional 
forces.  About  $5  million  is  added  for 
the  Navy's  land-capable  Hawk  trainer 
aircraft.  There  are  some  additional 
smaller  research  and  development 
items  on  advance  software  technology. 
The  principle  that  is  applied  here  is 
that,  with  one  exception,  DIVAD,  we 
are  adding  items  that  would  not  be  in 
conference  at  the  authorized  level  but 
for  these  additions.  That  is  the  gener- 
al principle. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  make  our  Armed  Forces 
stronger  in  those  areas  in  which  we 
need  to  be  much  stronger— the  ability 
to  deter  or  fight  a  nonnuclear  conflict. 
It  also  is  designed  to  make  a  point 
about  our  Nation's  defense  budget  pri- 
orities. 

These  priorities  still  are  too  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  spending  billions 
for  unnecessary  strategic  nuclear  pro 
grams  and  against  investing  enough  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  convention- 
al military  capabilities. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  must  be  strong  and  militarily 
capable  in  both  the  strategic  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces  arenas.  Our 
strategic  deterrent  underwrites  our 
conventional  capabilities  as  well  as  de- 
terring the  Soviets  from  attacking  us 
or  our  allies  with  nuclear  weapons  or 
engaging  in  nuclear  blackmail. 

No  one  is  proposing  that  we  should 
fail  to  maintain  sufficient  survivable 
and  flexible  nuclear  forces.  That  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  why  I  have  sup- 
ported those  strategic   modernization 


programs  which  are  nece.ssary  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  is  now 
overspending  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
area  while  underspending  in  the  con- 
ventional area.  Instead  of  raising  the 
nuclear  threshold,  we  are  increasing 
the  chances  for  nuclear  war  by  divert- 
ing scarce  resources  away  from  basic 
conventional  programs  to  pay  for  such 
nuclear  redundancies  as  a  bomber 
which  cannot  penetrate  sufficiently— 
the  BIB— and  a  missile  which  cannot 
survive  to  reta'iate— the  MX. 

My  amendment  would  raise  the 
threshold  we  all  want  to  raise  as  high 
as  possible— the  fragile  dividing  line 
between  fighting  a  terrible  conven- 
tional war.  from  which  there  will  be 
survivors,  and  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  a  strategic  nuclear  war. 
after  which  the  living  shall  envy  the 
dead.  Raising  this  threshold  reduces 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  solve 
the  dilemma  which  we  face  in  our 
present  defense  posture.  Madam  Presi- 
dent—a dilemma  which  the  command- 
er of  all  American  and  European 
forces  in  NATO  has  characterized  as 
mortgaging  our  defense  to  the  nuclear 
response. 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  who  com- 
mands a  great  deal  of  respect  among 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committees,  described  this  dilemma  as 
follows  in  an  interview  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  10,  1983: 

The  young  soldiers  we  have  in  Western 
Europe  are  good  troops.  What  concerns  me 
most  Is  that  we  have  failed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient sustaining  capacity -ammunition 
stocks,  pre  positioned  material  to  replace 
losse.s  of  equipment  on  the  battlefield  such 
as  tanks  and  howitzers,  to  keep  them  fight 
ing  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Under 
current  conditions,  if  attacked  conventional- 
ly we  will  have  to  request  the  release  of  the- 
ater nuclear  weapons  fairly  quickly  because 
of  that  lack  of  sustainability. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  my  amend- 
ment ate  as  important  as  the  sustain- 
ability programs.  Madam  President, 
because  they  contribute  directly  to  our 
conventional  war  fighting  capabilities. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  those  in  more 
detail: 

My  amendment  adds  $5.1  million  to 
fund  more  adequately  the  variable 
housing  allowances  which  enable  our 
highly  skilled  personnel  to  live  in 
those  areas  of  the  country  where 
housing  cost  are  higher  than  average. 
This  program  is  important  to  the  re- 
tention and  readiness  of  these  individ- 
uals and  to  the  well  being  of  their 
families.  We  ask  our  military  person- 
nel to  sacrifice  enough  without  impos- 
ing on  them  further  burdens.  The 
VHA  program  is  expensive,  but  the 
committee  has  underfunded  this  pro- 
gram in  a  move  which  I  think  harms 
personnel  readiness. 

My  amendment  adds  $7  million  for 
procurement  of  an  EP-3  electronic 
warfare  aircraft  for  the  Navy  in  fi.scal 


year  1984.  The  EP-3  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  underappreciated  "nuts  and 
bolts  "  of  our  defense  posture.  It  is  a 
propeller-driven  aircraft  needed  by  our 
aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  to  wage 
effective  electronic  warfare  against 
the  Soviets. 

We  can  have  all  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers    in    the    world.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, but  they  will  be  much  less  effec- 
tive without   the  assistance  of  EP-3's. 
The    committee    propo.ses    that     the 
Navy    fulfill    its   need    for   the.se    plat- 
forms by  modifying  existing  P-3  anti- 
submarine  warfare   aircraft.   All   that 
does  is  reduce  our  capabilities  to  fight 
the    Soviet     submarine    threat.    The 
Navy  should  not  be  forced  to  choose 
between  these  two  necessary  capabili- 
ties, and  my  amendment  prevents  this. 
Another  $17  million  in  my  amend- 
ment   fully    funds    to    its    authorized 
level   an   important    long-range  airlift 
program  known  as  the  civil  reserve  air- 
lift fleet.  The  CRAF  program  is  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  means  we  have 
to   improve   our   national    abilities   to 
deploy    military    forces    quickly    and 
over  long  distances  to  protect  our  vital 
interests.    Airlift    and   sealift    are    the 
backbone    of    our    rapid    deployment 
force  capabilities  to  protect  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  fields.  We  should  not  un- 
derfund   an   airlift   program   which   is 
universally  recognized  as  a  cost-effec- 
tive military  investment. 

My  amendment  would  add  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  Navy's  real  property  main- 
tenance program.  The  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  held  hearings  into 
the  real  property  maintenance  pro- 
grams of  all  the  services.  We  discov- 
ered that  all  of  them  have  been  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  back- 
logs of  needed  and  overdue  mainte- 
nance projects. 

Real  property  maintenance  makes  a 
direct  contribution  to  combat  readi- 
ness by  improving  the  working  and 
living  spaces  for  our  military.  It  also  is 
cost  effective  when  it  forestalls  more 
costly  replacement  construction.  The 
additional  $10  million  I  propose  would 
be  a  useful  increase  in  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  would  add  $148  million  to 
the  industrial  plant  equipment  pro- 
gram for  all  our  services.  This  pro- 
gram funds  needed  replacement  equip- 
ment for  the  depots  and  other  facili- 
ties which  overhaul,  maintain,  modify 
and  upgrade  our  military  hardware. 

You  cannot  have  Army  depot  main- 
tenance, naval  air  rework,  or  Air  Force 
logistics  center  programs  without  ade- 
quate industrial  equipment  actually  to 
accomplish  this  work.  We  have  ig- 
nored the  needs  of  our  inhouse  main- 
tenance facilities  for  far  too  long  and 
this  money  I  seek  to  restore  tries  to 
correct  this  underfunding.  Our  huge 
investments  in  new  and  sophisticated 


military  equipment  will  not  pay  off  a.^ 
they  should  if  we  cannot  maintain  thus 
hardware  due  to  a  lack  of  modern,  ca- 
pable indu.strial  equipment.  Our 
I  ombat  readiness  can  only  suffer  from 
'liis  neglect. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  e.stab- 
lishes  a  clear  priority  in  this  bill  in 
favor  of  improving  our  conventional 
combat  capabilities.  It  does  so  by  rc^ 
storing  fund.?  for  military  nuts  and 
bolts  It  does  so  without  adding  exorbi- 
tant sums,  since  it  mainly  restores 
funds  to  or  near  previously  authorized 
levels  It  is  a  prudent,  cost  effective 
military  investment  in  our  national  se- 
curity. ,         ... 

I  would  like  to  mention  that,  in  the 
interests  of  reaching  a  compromi.se 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  have 
modified  mv  original  amendment  by 
eliminating  three  other  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  committee's  bill. 

I  had  sought  to  add  back  SU)  million 
for  the  TAUB  aviation  logistics  sup- 
port ship  for  the  Marine  Corps:  S15.5 
million  for  55  30-millimeter  antitank 
gun  pods  for  Air  National  Guard  A  7 
aircraft;  and  $67.4  million  to  fund  per 
manent  change  of  station  travel  in  all 
the  services. 

These  additions  still  have  significant 
militarv  merit,  especially  the  TAVB 
,.iip  and  the  30-millimeter  gun  pods. 
However,  since  these  programs  already 
will  be  part  of  the  conference  with  the 
House,  I  have  dropped  them  from  my 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
funding  them  at  the  higher  levels, 
since  they  are  prudent  conventional 
forces  improvements. 

I  understand  that  my  amendment 
now  is  acceptable  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  I  thank  my  friends  from 
Alaska  and  Mississippi  and  my  friend 
from  Texas,  also,  since  this  incorpo- 
rates a  number  of  the  items  which 
originally  were  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
will  the  .Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question.  ^^.^  a 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    This   is   a   $350.6 
million  add  on'' 
Mr  LEVIN.  Add  backs. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  offset- 
ting reduction'' 
Mr  LEVIN  That  is  correct. 
Mr-  PROXMIRE    It  i.-  simply  an  m- 
crea.s(  ' 

Mr  LP:VIN  Thiit  i.-  correct. 
Mr.  .S'rEVI-:N'S  Madam  President. 
the  Senator  frfim  Michigan  is  correct: 
These  are  items  we  have  examined. 
Wliai  th.  V  do  is  increase  the  Senate's 
position  as  we  go  into  conference. 
These  are  items  we  had  discussed 
before.  For  instance,  there  is  the  EP-3 
aircraft  item  of  $70  million.  The 
House  committee  had  zeroed  that  out 
and  we  had  not  provided  any  moneys 
also   It  IS  a  matter  that  is  of  interest  to 


Members  of  the  Senate  to  have  that 
Item  in  conference.  We  are  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference.  That  is  the  basis, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  stated, 
that  this  amendment  increases  the 
amount  that  is  stated  m  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  conference  as  we  ap- 
proach negotiations  with  the  House. 

I  am  informed  that  the  final  amount 
is  $350.6  million  according  to  our  cal- 
culations. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
willingness  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  modify  his  amendment  as  he 
has  presented  it. 

Madam  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Mi.ssi.ssipp!  if  I  may  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  put  together 
in  the  last  few  minutes.  I  have  glanced 

at  it. 

But  I  have  said  with  such  cursory 
examination  that  I  just  could  not  sup- 
port any  more  of  these  amendments. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  (io  support  it. 
Madam  President,  becau.se  I  think  it 
will  give  us  what  many  people  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  wish— ad- 
ditional amounts  that  we  can  negoti- 
ate with  as  we  approach  the  House  in 
conference.  I  am  .sorry  to  have  this  dis- 
agreement with  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr   LEVIN  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  Senators  Exon.  Mitchell. 
Pryor,  and  Le.^hv  be  added  as  cospon- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute  to  me'' 

Mr.    LEVIN.    I    would   be   happy   to 

yield. 

Mr  TOWER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  that  this  does  restore  some  of 
the  items  that  were  tabled  in  my  pre- 
vious amendment  and  I  think  some  of 
the  more  important  ones.  It.  there- 
fore, achieves  most  of  the  objectives 
that  I  sought  m  my  previous  amend- 
ment without,  of  course,  carrying  the 
backing  of  the  nonauthorized  items.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  yield  to 
me  30  seconds'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
1  understand  there  will  not  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this.  I  want  to  be  on 
record  as  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr    STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 

vield  back  the  remainder  of  our  lime. 

Does    the    Senator    from    Michigan 

vieid  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 


Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  ask  for  a 
voice  vote  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  2522)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  informed  there  is  nothing  further 
to  come  before  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
To  my  knowledge,  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  other  matters  present- 
ed in  the  time  agreement  that  Sena- 
tors have  indicated  they  do  not  wish 
to  raise.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments?  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and   the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
Mr    MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
urge  that  we  earmark  S250.000  of  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  to  fund  the 
celebration  of  Americas  Bicentennial 
of  Air  and  Space  Flight.  The  celebra- 
tion  began   last    year   in   France   with 
recognition   of   man's   first    flight,   in 
1783  This  vear.  the  focus  of  the  bicen- 
tennial   shifts    to    the    United    States, 
with  the  celebration  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican manned  flight  at  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  United  Slates  played  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  development  of  air  and 
space  technology,  so  it  is  fitting  for  us 
to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  this 
international  tribute  to  mans  achieve- 
ment in  flight.  With  this  appropria- 
tion Congress  pays  tribute  to  our 
unique  achievement  in  aerospace  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  commerce,  and 
demonstrates  our  resolve  to  remain  a 
leader  in  manned  flight. 

As  vou   know.   President   Reagan   is 
the    Honorary    Chairman   of   the    Air 
and  Space  Bicentennial,  and  I  am  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. These  funds  will  enable  the  Bi- 
centennial   Committee   to    organize    a 
series  of  important  events  during  1984. 
This  ambitious  program  will  include  a 
nationwide  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
daring  that  has  marked  the  history  of 
our  Nation's  reach  for  the  skies.  It  will 
begin  on  June  24,  1984.  the  200lh  anni- 
versary of  the  first  U.S.  manned  flight, 
and   end   on   July    4.    in   Washington. 
That    10    day    celebration— called    Air 
and  Space  U.S.A. -will  include  the  fol- 
lowing activities. 
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An  aerospace  expositio.i  at  the 
Washington  Convention  Center. 

An  intertiational  hot  air  balloon 
rally  on  the  Mall. 

Aircraft  displays  at  Dulles.  Andrews 
AFB.  and  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport. 

A  Kennedy  Center  entertainment 
gala  featuring  a  Hollywood  Salute  to 
Air  and  Space." 

A  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
special  event. 

Appearances  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Band. 

The  July  4  Parade  of  States  and 
allied  nations. 

Fly-over  by  American  military  and 
commercial  aircraft. 

Re-creation  of  the  first  American 
manned  flight  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  television  special  for  PBS,  under- 
written by  the  private  sector. 

A  new.spaper  advertising  campaign 
recounting  great  moments  in  Ameri- 
can aviation  history  and  inviting 
public  attendance  at  the  Washington 
area  events. 

A  major  address  by  President 
Reagan. 

In  many  ways,  this  appropriation 
represents  earnest  money— a  commit 
ment  from  the  Congre.ss  to  do  its 
share  to  make  the  Bicentennial  a  sue 
cess.  We  expect  it  to  trigger  a  wave  of 
private  sector  contributions  that  will 
help  us  turn  this  historic  occasion  into 
a  blockbuster  event. 

Since  its  inception,  the  U.S.  Air  and 
Space  Bicentennial  Committee  has 
sought  to  "reignite  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  the  American  people  and  to 
communicate  our  determination  to 
remain  preeminent  in  aviation  and 
space  flight." 

With  these  funds,  and  the  additional 
contributions  from  the  private  sector, 
we  will  help  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  will  vote  against  the  pending  bill  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
begun,  as  I  voted  on  July  26  of  this 
year  against  the  authorization.  The 
reason  is  the  same:  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  procure  and  deploy 
MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos.  The 
bill  before  us  wooild  appropriate  $2  bil- 
lion for  production  of  the  first  21  MX 
missiles. 

As  extended  debate  was  conducted  in 
the  Senate  in  July  on  the  matter,  I 
will  refrain  from  a  lengthy  statement. 
I  would  note  simply  that  on  the  day 
the  first  MX  mi.ssiles  are  deployed  in 
those  Minuteman  silos  at  the  Warren 
Air  Force  Base  in  Wyoming,  the  world 
will  have  been  placed  on  a  hairtrigger. 
set  for  nuclear  war  to  begin  on  a  few 
minutes"  notice  should  one  day  a  com- 
puter, likely  in  Moscow,  fail  to  operate 
properly. 

It  is  more  than  a  costly  thing  we  do 
today:  it  is  a  mad  and  dangerous  thing. 
As  I  have  so  many  times  in  the  past.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  once  again  to  con- 


sider what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  deployment  of  the  MX  in  the 
manner  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested. It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  de- 
cision to  be  reversed.  But  one  day  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  support  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Hatfield  and  Stevens  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com 
mittee  for  reporting  this  bill. 

S.  4185  provides  $251.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $149.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  defense  activities.  With  outlays 
from  prior-year  budget  authority  and 
other  actions  completed,  the  Defense 
subcommittee  is  $2.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.9  billion  in  outlays 
below  its  section  302(b)  allocation 
under  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  reported  bill  to  the 
congressional  spending  budget  and  the 
Presidents  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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WARRANTIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
adopted  a  provision  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  requiring 
that  all  weapons  systems  procured 
using  funds  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  or  any  other 
bill  be  accompanied  by  a  written  war- 
ranty that  the  .system  was  designed, 
manufactured,  and  equipped  to  con- 
form to  the  Government's  perform- 
ance requirement  and  that  the  weapon 
system  is  free  from  all  defects  in  mate- 
rials and  workmanship. 


I  fully  recognize  that  most  Senators 
who  are  not  intimately  familiar  with 
the  details  of  Federal  conirarting  or 
weapons  systems  procurement  will 
think  that  this  is  a  sound  provision 
and  will  wonder  why  the  Department 
has  not  been  doing  precisely  this  all 
along.  They  will  assume,  once  again, 
that  it  is  an  example  of  departmental 
incompetence,  that  the  Department 
has  intentionally  failed  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  protection  for  itself 
and  American  taxpayers  in  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems. 

Few  Senators.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  will 
recognize  that  there  is  a  procurement 
community  of  thousands  of  career  pro- 
fessionals, both  military  and  civilian, 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
have  been  involved  for  their  entire 
working  lives  with  weapons  acquisi- 
tion. This  career  community  obviously 
has  often  considered  the  issue  of  war- 
ranties and  has  a  number  of  warranty- 
type  provisions  which,  appear  in  con- 
tracts to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  consistent  with  sound  procure- 
ment practice. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  specifics  of  this 
proposal  and  to  understand  its  impli- 
cations, which  I  shall  briefly  describe. 
Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me 
also  say  that  I  appreciate  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in 
this  matter.  It  is  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  congressional  oversight  and  in- 
volvement. But  the  appropriate  forum, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  not  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Let  me  state  clearly  that  the  concern 
that  I  express  about  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate  is  not  a  concern  reflective 
of  some  type  of  jurisdictional  dispute. 
Rather,  it  is  a  belief  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  which  confer  upon  author- 
izing committees  general  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  the  responsibility  for 
looking  at  programmatic  details  are 
sound.  The  question  of  the  type  of 
contract  provisions  which  ought  to 
appear  in  weapons  procurement  con- 
tracts is  a  question  exclusively  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  did  not  submit  his 
propo.sal  as  freestanding  legislation  in 
order  to  give  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  or  to  work  with 
him  to  develop  a  workable  legislative 
propo.sal.  He  has  instead  chosen  to 
place  legislative  provision  on  an  appro- 
priations bill.  I  would  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  that  if  he  had 
proceeded  in  accord  with  well-accepted 
Senate  procedures,  the  matter  would 
have  received  the  attention  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  prepared  to  give  the  matter 
our  attention. 


Having;  .said  these  things,  let  me  take 
a  few  moments  to  explain  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  problems  that  adop- 
tion of  the  provision  in  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion.s"  would  cause.  First,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  the  modification 
of  thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  contracts,  because  the 
amendment  is  written  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  retroactive  application. 
The  amendment  is  addressed  to  funds 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  act^ 
As  it  is  drafted,  the  amendment  would 
applv  to  all  contracts  on  which  any 
moneys  are  presently  being  spent. 

There  are  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  contracts  covered  by  funds  obligat- 
ed but  not  yet  expended.  For  example, 
funds  obligated  for  some  Navy  ship- 
building contracts  are  not  totally  ex- 
pended for  5  or  6  years  after  their  obli- 
gation. The  warranty  required  by  the 
Andrews  amendment  would  apparent- 
ly have  to  be  incorporated  in  every  one 
of  those  existing  contracts.  Since  such 
an  obligation  was  not  contemplated  by 
either  party  to  the  contract  at  its  in- 
ception, there  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
negotiation of  the  cost  for  every  con- 
tract. ,         »,     .1 
In  addition,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  other  Senators  must  un- 
uerstand  that  the  type  of  overall  war- 
rantv    protection    which    the    amend- 
ment requires  is  not  a  protection  that 
is  to  be  provided  at  no  co.st  by  a  manu- 
facturer.  The  warranty   provision   ef- 
fectively requires  the  manufacturer  to 
become" an  insurer  with  respect  to  the 
function  and  design  of  every  part  or 
component  of  a  weapons  system,   in- 
cluding a  number  of  parts  and  compo- 
nents   for    which    the    manufacturer 
does  not  control  procurement.  For  ex- 
ample,   under    the    proposed    amend- 
ment, the  builder  of  a  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier    which  includes  literally  hun- 
dreds   of    thousands   of    parts,    would 
have   to   warrant   the   entire   system. 
even  if  the  prime  contractor  had  no 
control  over  design  or  manufacture  of 
numerous  components.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult   to   imagine   the   large    insurance 
premiums     that     manufacturers     will 
demand  from  the  Government  for  the 
type  of  warranty  protection  that  the 
amendment  contemplates. 

The   warranty  provision   in   the   ap- 
propriations bill  would  force  contrac- 
tors to  pursue  the  Icaiit  risky  technical 
course  and  thus  would  inhibit  innova- 
tion necessary  for  military  technologi- 
cal superiority.  In  the  face  of  quantita- 
tive weapons  sy.slem  inferiority  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  it  has  been  well  recognized 
that  our  Nation's  edge  is  technological 
superiority.  The  provision  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  is  going  to  be  a 
major  step  toward  eroding  that  superi- 
ontv.  With  the  type  of  unlimited  war- 
ranty   liability    in    this   provision,   any 
reasonable    contractor    will    not    push 
for  the  state  of  the  art  but  will  design 
and  build  to  the  most  proven  fail-safe 


standard.  I  have  spoken  with  contrac- 
tors about  this  matter  and  they  have 
confirmed  my  view  that  the  required 
absolute  warranty  would  expose  con- 
tractors to  such  enormous  financial 
risk  that  they  could  not  rationally 
choose  any  other  course  of  action. 

Under  the  committee  amendment, 
prime  contractors  would  be  required  to 
warrant  the  items  over  which  they 
have  no  design  manufacturing  control, 
including  equipment  furnished  by  the 
Government.  A  major  complex  weap- 
ons system  commonly  includes  sub- 
stantial amount.s  of  Government -fur- 
nished equipment.  This  i.s  designed, 
tested,  contracted  for.  and  procured  by 
the  Government.  It  is  delivered  to  the 
prime  contractor  for  incorporation 
into  the  weapons  system.  The  commit- 
tee would  now  require  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  warrant  the  performance  of 
the  entire  system  even  if  it  has  had  no 
control  over  major  portions  of  that 
system. 

There  are  other  costs  that  are 
hidden  in  the  committee  amendment 
as  well.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  prime  contractor  would  now 
have  to  require  comparable  warranty 
from  all  of  his  subcontractors.  Many 
small  businessmen  will  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial re-sources  to  back  up  such  a 
warranty.  Thus  the  subcontractor  or 
the  prime  contractor  will  have  to 
obtain  insurance,  which  will  just  result 
in  further  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  propose  contractual  liabil- 
itv  without  fault.  The  prime  contrac- 
tor become.s  liable  under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  even  though  he  may 
be  totally  without  fault  for  a  defect  in 
some  element  of  the  weapon  system. 
This  would,  in  effect,  create  a  new 
concept  of  contractual  liability. 

There  is  also  an  irony  to  this  war- 
ranty   provision    as    provided    in    the 
committee   amendment.   On   pages   11 
and  12  of  the  committee  report  there 
IS  an  extensive  discussion  about  com- 
petition  Immediately  after  this  di.scus- 
sion,  on  pages  12  and  13,  is  the  discus- 
sion of  the  warranty   provision.   The 
ironv  of  this  juxtaposition  is  that  the 
warranty   provi.sion   is  blatantly   anti- 
competitive. To  comply  with  the  war- 
ranty, a  prime  contractor  is  going  to 
be  forced  to  provide  spare  parts  sup- 
port and  maintenance,  thus  reducing 
competition  and  narrowing  the  small 
business  base.   If   a  prime  contractor 
must  provide  the  warranty  required  by 
the  amendment,  it   would  insist   upon 
producing   more   spare   parts   in-house 
and  providing  direct  maintenance  for 
the    svstem     to    protect     itself.    This 
would    reduce    the    opportunities    of 
other  businesses  to  compete  for  that 
type  of  work. 

'in  addition,  the  prime  contractor 
would  logically  insist  upon  certain  con- 
trols with  respect  to  the  u.se  of  the 
equipment,  including  the  right  to  set 
up  operational  controls.  A  failure  to 


observe  such  controls  would  invalidate 
the  warranty,  as  in  commercial  prac- 
tice. This  would  probably  inhibit  im- 
provements to  the  system  to  meet 
evolving  threats  and  would  be  an  intol- 
erable restriction  on  operation  of  mili- 
tary weapons  systems. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
made  its  views  known  on  this  matter. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
wrote  to  me  on  October  28.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  most  of  the  sup- 
porting material  attached  to  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Department  concludes  correct- 
ly, I  believe,  that  warranties  are  gener- 
allv  applied  selectively  and  rarely  are 
they  applied  to  a  complete  system, 
even  in  a  commercial  application.  The 
Department  has  indicated  that  the 
language  as  contemplated  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  increase  the 
cost  of  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams to  an  unacceptable  level  and 
create  a  problem  in  trying  to  apply 
warranties  to  all  programs. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  from  my  comments 
todav  that  the  conseqences  of  this  pro- 
vision are  sufficiently  serious  that  it  is 
obviously  inappropriate  to  try  to  in- 
corporate a  legislative  provision  of  this 
type  on  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  clearly  legislative,  and  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  ready 
to  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  de- 
serves if  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  wishes  to  submit  a  bill  em- 
bodvmg  his  proposal. 

I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  time  to  either  delete  or  modify 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  subject  that  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  a  legislative  solution.  The 
solution  should  be  found  through 
action  of  the  agency,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  Since  there  have 
been  no  hearings  m  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  would  not  be  com- 
fortable proposing  a  warranty  provi- 
sion which  might  be  unworkable. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that 
many  of  mv  colleagues  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  be  on  record  as  voting  against 
warranties,  even  if  the  particulars  of 
the  amendment  are  not  practical  or 
fair.  I  will  not  ask  my  colleagues  to 
make  such  a  vote. 

Instead  I  would  like  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  promptly  scheduling 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  energetically  exercise  its 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  I  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  will  delete  the  Senate 
provision  on  warranties,  and  I  will  en- 
courage them  to  do  so.  In  that  way.  we 
can  utilize  the  legislative  process  to  de- 
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velop  a  policy  on  performance  guaran 
tees  which  we  can  be  certain  is  sound. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  28.  1983. 
Hon.  John  Tower. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Sen'ices. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  John;  During  my  appearance  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1983.  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  you  asked  me  to  send 
you  my  views  on  the  subject  of  warranties 
for  weapon  systems,  and  for  any  additional 
information  we  could  provide  on  our  OFPP 
(Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy)  posi- 
tion. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  DOD  supports 
the  use  of  warranties  wiien  they  make  good 
business  sense.  All  of  our  contracts  for  sup- 
plies provide  for  a  warranty"  in  fact  in  the 
sense  that  our  inspection  and  acceptance 
clause  covers  patent  and  latent  defects.  Fur- 
thermore, we  use  some  additional  form  of 
warranty  on  about  one-third  of  our  pur- 
chases. The  proposed  legislative  language, 
however,  would  require  that  all  weapon  sys- 
tems have  a  written  guarantee  from  the 
prime  contractor  covering  all  performance 
requirements,  or  that  written  waivers  would 
be  required  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  universality  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  clearly  not  well  thought-out. 

We  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  this 
proposed  warranty  language:  it  appears  to 
be  retroactive  and  would  apply  to  all  exist- 
ing production  contracts;  it  applies  to  com- 
plete weapon  systems,  whereas  we  have 
found  that  warranties  are  most  effective 
when  applied  to  a  specific  parameter  of  a 
subsystem  (like  reliability  of  an  engine);  il 
would  transfer  a  disproportionate  share  of 
risk  from  the  government  to  the  contractor 
(and  we  would  pay  for  this  shift):  it  would 
reduce  opportunities  for  competition  for 
spare  parts;  it  would  inhibit  our  need  to  u.se 
advanced  technology  to  counter  the  threat 
(either  the  contractor  would  be  unwilling  to 
accept  the  risk  or  the  Department  couldn't 
afford  the  price);  it  doesn't  recognize  that 
warranties  can  benoided  by  urgent  produc- 
tion changes  to  accommodate  changing  mili- 
tary mission  needs:  and  it  also  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  world-wide  deployment  and  sup- 
port of  our  weapon  systems  would  most 
likely  void  any  reasonable  warranty  provi- 
sion at  the  weapon  system  level. 

A  problem  we  have  had  from  the  begin- 
ning in  dealing  with  this  issue  is  that  we 
cannot  easily  quantify  specific  dollar  im- 
pacts on  weapon  systems.  We  believe  the 
most  intelligent  use  of  a  warranty  is  one 
that  IS  tailored  to  a  specific  purpose  and  in 
eluded  in  the  acquisition  strategy  of  a  pro- 
gram during  the  development  phase.  It  can 
then  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  inher- 
ent performance  of  the  parameter  you  wish 
to  emphasize.  Our  experience  is  that  quality 
is  not  improved  merely  because  of  the  blan- 
ket use  of  warranties.  We  have  repeatedly 
responded  in  written  form  to  the  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  convey  our  concern  through 
a  variety  of  channels  as  Indicated  in  the  at 
tached  listing. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  explain 
the  rationale  leading  us  to  be  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  provision.  Moreover,  this 
issue  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  because  of  its  potential 
of  having  a  significant  cost  impact  without 
a  corresponding  benefit. 

As  far  as  our  position  on  OFPP  is  con- 
cerned, we  continue  to  oppose  the  granting 


of  regulatory  aullionty.  I  am  iixluding  for 
your  ready  reference  prior  correspondence 
we  have  provided  the  various  committees  of 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Thayer. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

RESPONSE 

The  proposed  warranty  language  presents 
several  problems  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  ILs  present  form.  First,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  warranties,  even 
when  applied  to  commercial  items,  cost 
money  whether  explicitly  or  whether  they 
are  included  in  the  price  of  the  end  item. 
Secondly,  warranties  are  generally  applied 
selectively  and  rarely  are  they  applied  to  a 
complete  system  even  in  a  commercial  appli- 
cation. We  believe  the  language  as  contem- 
plated would  increase  the  cost  of  our  pro- 
grams to  an  unacceptable  level  and  create  a 
problem  in  trying  to  apply  warranties  on  all 
programs. 

Although  warranties  are  good  in  selected 
applications,  there  are  other  incentives  that 
can  be  applied  to  derive  similar  results.  Our 
Acquisition  Improvement  Program  initiative 
number  16.  Contractor  Incentives  for  Reli- 
ability and  Support'  is  an  example  of  our 
approach  to  the  Senator's  concern.  This  is  a 
different  form  of  incentive  that  is  tailored 
on  a  selected  basis  to  programs  depending 
on  the  repair  concept  and  risk.  For  example, 
we  certainly  don't  want  contractors  out  in 
the  mud  or  on  all  our  ships  repairing  equip- 
ment during  combat  conditions.  These  in- 
centives for  reliability  and  supportability 
are  being  expanded  through  the  use  of 
award  fees,  competition  strategies,  source 
selection  criteria,  and  cost  incentives  for  in- 
terim contract  support  In  addition.  DOD  is 
.selectively  expanding  the  use  of  warranties 
as  is  demonstrated  in  some  of  our  aircraft 
engine  procurements;  however,  it  Is  expen- 
sive and  we  haven't  completed  the  cost  ben- 
efit analysis  in  this  particular  area  to  suffi- 
ciently judge  the  full  merit  of  these  warran 
ties. 

Rather  than  blanket  the  application  of 
warrants,  we  suggest  considering  language 
that  would  require  DOD  to  report  how  we 
are  incentivizing  our  contractors  to  enhance 
the  reliability  and  supportability  of  our 
major  systems. 

Talking  Paper 

warranties 
Disadvantages 

Warranties  cost  money— either  explicit  or 
priced  into  the  equipment. 

Would  increase  cost  of  programs  to  an  un- 
acceptable level. 

Inhibits  future  competition  of  piece  parts 
because  u.se  of  other  than  warranties  parts 
voids  the  warranty. 

Can't  have  contractors  repairing  equip- 
ment aboard  ship  or  In  the  battlefield. 

Because  of  various  weapon  system/equip- 
ment deployments  contractors  would 
demand  many  disclaimers.  This  might  dilute 
the  value  of  a  warranty. 

Warranties  should  not  be  applied  on  a 
complete  system,  even  commercially  they 
are  applied  selectively. 

Excessive  u.se  of  warranties  creates  a 
severe  problem  to  administer. 

Warranties  .seldom  include  cost  of  return 
shipment  to  repair  facilities. 

Warranty  concern  covered  in  DOD 
procedures 

Our  Acquisition  Improvement  Program 
initiative  No.  16  Contractor  Incentives  for 
Reliability  and  Support     is  an  example  of 


an  approach  to  Senator  Andrews  amend- 
ment. 

Different  form  of  incentive  that  is  tailored 
on  a  selected  basis  depending  on  the  repair 
concept  and  risk. 

Incentives  are  expanded  through  the  use 
of  award  fee.  competitions  strategies,  source 
selection  criteria,  aiid  cost  incentives  for  in- 
terim contract  support. 

The  Department  uses  a  standard  "Inspec- 
tion" clau.se  in  our  contracts  to  protect 
against  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

Components  of  equipment  warranted  to 
the  prime  contractor  by  his  vendors  is 
passed  on  to  the  government,  "pass  through 
warranty." 

DOD  .selectively  expanding  use  of  warran- 
ties in  engine  procurements.  However,  we 
haven't  completed  cost  benefit  analysis  to 
sufficiently  judge  the  full  merit  of  these 
warranties. 

Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  July  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C, 
'Attention;  Mr.  Kirk  Owen). 

Dear  Senator  Wilson;  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  July  21.  1983.  for  informa- 
tion to  respond  to  Mr  Talcott  relative  to  his 
suggested  use  of  warranties  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapon  systems.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  sensitive  to  Mr  Talcottls  con- 
cern that  we  procure  the  best  material  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  needs  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. Mr.  Talcott  has  suggested  utilizing  war- 
ranties as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  the  per- 
formance of  equipments.  Although  warran- 
ties are  effective  in  selective  applications 
they  should  not  be  applied  on  a  large  scale 
basis  for  several  reasons.  First,  warranties, 
even  when  applied  to  commercial  items,  cost 
money  whether  expressed  explicitly  or 
whether  they  are  included  m  the  price  of 
the  er.d  item.  Secondly,  warranties  are  gen- 
erally applied  selectively,  and  rarely  are 
they  applied  to  a  complete  system  even  in  a 
commercial  application.  We  believe  the  use 
of  warranties  on  a  large  scale  would  increase 
the  cost  of  our  programs  to  an  unacceptable 
level  and  create  an  unmanageable  adminis- 
trative process. 

Although  warranties  are  good  in  selected 
applications,  there  are  other  incentives  that 
can  be  applied  to  derive  similar  results.  Our 
Acquisition  Improvement  Program  Initiative 
number  16.  "Contractor  Incentives  for  Reli- 
ability and  Support.  "  is  an  example  of  our 
approach  to  Mr  Talcotts  concern.  This  is  a 
different  form  of  incentive  that  is  tailored 
on  a  .selected  basis  to  programs  depending 
on  the  repair  concept  and  risk.  For  example, 
we  certainly  don't  want  contractors  out  in 
the  mud  or  on  all  our  ships  repairing  equip- 
ment during  combat  conditions.  These  in- 
centives for  reliability  and  supportability 
are  being  expanded  through  the  use  of 
award  fees,  competition  strategies,  .source 
selection  criteria,  and  co.st  incentives  for  in- 
terim contract  support  In  addition.  DoD  is 
selectively  expanding  the  use  of  warranties 
as  is  demonstrated  in  some  or  our  aircraft 
engine  procurements;  however,  it  is  expen- 
sive and  we  haven  t  completed  the  cost  ben- 
efit analysis  in  this  particular  area  to  suffi- 
ciently judge  the  full  merit  of  these  warran- 
ties. 


We  hope  our  comments  on  the  subjeii  ol 
warranties  will  be  helpful  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Talcott. 

Sincerely. 

Mary  Ann  Oilleece. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
lAcQuisition  Management). 
On  31  August.  Mr.  Metzger.  a  member  of 
.Senator   Andrews  staff,   met   with   Lt.   Col. 
Messamore   and   Major   Hergenroeder.   Mr. 
Metzger  asked  questions  concerning  the  lol- 

lowing  points: 

Why  cant   warranties  be  applied   to  all 
weapon  systems  that  are  being  built  from 
perfected   prototypes:"   Answer-Meaningful 
warranties  can't  be  applied  across  the  board 
for  several  reasons:  The  nature  of  some  end 
items   precludes   use   of   some   weapons   in 
peacetime  and  precludes  contractor  repair 
actions    once    used    (ICBMs).    technology 
cannot  always  support   the  requirement  to 
identify  the  cause  and  contractor  responsi- 
bility for  a  defect  (interdependent  and  com 
plex"  avionics),  technical  risk  on  some  pro- 
grams  makes   warranties   imprudent   (cost- 
type  contracts,  greater  technical  unknowns 
causing  greater  cost  risk),  plus,  such  large 
scale  application  would  make  warranty  ad- 
ministration and  cost  prohibitive  (millions 
of  parts  requiring  computer  record  keeping, 
millions  of  parts  being  tracked  in  transpor- 
tation pipelines,  significant  manhours  being 
required  to  negotiate  and  litigate  honest  dif- 
ferences  of   opinion    on    warranty    compli- 

2  What  are  the  conditions  under  which 
warranties  can  be  used''  Answer-Where  the 
warranty  is  consistent  with  a  primary 
weapon  development  objective,  where  tech_ 
nology  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  yield 
the  desired,  warranted  performance  and 
where  meaningful,  reasonable  contractual 
remedies  can  be  enforced.  The  Alternate 
Fighter  Engine  illustrates  an  acceptable  use 
of  warranties  since  our  major  design  objec- 
tive was  engine  durability;  over  the  past 
decade  technology  had  improved  and  it  has 
become  reasonble  to  believe  3000  tactical 
cycles  can  be  achieved;  our  engine  use  in 
peacetime  is  the  same  as  m  war;  we  are  al- 
ready keeping  track  of  cycles  on  our  engines 
and  "we  shall  contract  for  these  engines  on  a 
firm,  fixed  price  basis. 

3  Can  you  have  a  fixed  price  warranty 
along  with  a  cost-type  production  contract? 
Answer-This  would  not  be  logical  since  the 
risks  evident  in  a  cost  type  contract  would 
drive  the  price  of  the  fixed  price  warranty 
to  an  unacceptably  high  level. 

4  If  other  than  warranties  were  used  to 
incentivize  contractor  performance  (i.e.. 
award  fees,  contract  incentives,  etc), 
wouldn't  the  contractor  remain  free  to  cut 
production  costs  at  the  expense  of  field  per- 
formance in  order  to  realize  a  greater 
profif  Answer-The  contractor  is  obligated 
to  meet  contractual  specifications,  which 
define  acceptable  field  performance.  As  long 
as  he  meets  those  specifications,  he  can 
reduce  his  production  costs  as  appropriate. 
In  manv  cases  this  cost  reduction  benefits 
us  since  il  also  lowers  our  acquisition  costs^ 

In  addition  to  these  questions.  AF/RDCS 
stressed  the  following  ideas: 

Because  of  the  variability  within  defense 
acquisition  circumstances,  we  have  different 
tools  to  incentivize  contractor  performance. 
These  have  been  addressed  under  Defense 
Acquisition  Improvement  Initiative  No.  16 
•Contractor  Incentives  for  Realiability  and 
Support."  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  over^ 
emphasize  warranties  at  the  expense  of 
these  other  tools  (F'  competition,  source  se- 
lection criteria,  award  fee). 


2  Warranties  are  difficult  to  structure 
and  administer.  The  Air  Force  has  institut- 
ed the  Product  Performance  Agreement 
Center  (PPAC)  to  evaluate  past  warranty 
use   and   guide   our   way    toward    improved 

USPS 

Overall  at  the  end  of  this  meeting,  it  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Metzger  had  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  complexities  and  im- 
practicalities  of  seeking  warranties  on  all 
weapon  systems.  He  left  us  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  convey  to  Sen.  Andrews 
the  aforementioned  problems.  Nevertheless 
Mr  Metzger  likewise  appeared  that  he  still 
wanted  to  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  warranties  would  make  sense,  with 
the  outcome  being  bill  language  that  would 
require  warranties  under  the  appropriate 
circumstances.  One  impetus  for  Sen.  An- 
drew's perseverance  is  the  attached  state- 
ment by  US  Mayors. 


The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  Andrews. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Andrews:  Reference  your 
letter  of  August  25.   1983,  which  requested 
information    regarding    military    equipment 
under  warranty.  Unfortunately  the  Depart- 
ment   does   not    have   a  central   depository 
where  the  requested  information  could  be 
readily  collected   and  transmitted  to  your 
office  Further,  since  the  information  is  not 
readilv  available,  we  would  like  to  apprise 
you  of  the  magnitude  of  our  task  should  we 
attempt  to  fully  comply  with  your  request^ 
A  similar  survey  of  departmental  use  ol 
warranties  a  few  years  ago  reflected  that 
over  30  percent  of  the  then  3.8  million  items 
(this  figure  is  now  4.1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982)  in  our  inventory  were  covered  by  some 
form  of  warranty.  To  demonstrate  the  vast 
number  of  procurement  actions  requiring  a 
screening,  our  fiscal  year  1982  acquisition 
transactions  were  about   13  million  with  a 
total  value  of  $125  billion.  A  previous  assess- 
ment of  this  type  of  tasking  indicated  in 
excess   of   450.000    manhours   and    about   b 
months  were  required  to  accomplish  a  com- 
prehensive  review   of   this   nature  because 
the  data  is  not  automatically  collected  or 
stored  and  must  be  done  manually  at  the  in- 
dividual procurement  activities.  As  a  result 
we  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  your  needs  by 
the  requested  September  6,  1983  date. 

We  are  investigating  appropriate  ways  to 
collect  some  meaningful   data  perhaps  by 
sampling,  which  we  feel  will  be  responsive 
to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 


The  Department  of  Defense  Statei«ent  on 

Warranties 

(By  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Gilleece) 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  dis_ 
cuss  the  general  area  of  warranties  and 
their  application  in  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary equipment  as  practiced  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  share  a  basic  objective  with  the  public, 
this  committee,  and  the  industry  to  ensure 
that  we  field  the  best  equipment  possible  to 
meet  our  national  security  needs.  In  so 
doing  we  take  a  balanced  risk  approach  to 
attain  the  reliability,  maintainability,  and 
system  or  equipment  performance  that  is  es- 
sential to  meet  this  requirement.  The  De^ 
partmenl  of  Defense  seeks  to  employ  good 
business  practices  in  structuring  our  acquisi- 
tion strategies  to  satisfy  these  combined  ob- 


jectives at  least  cost.  We  are  constantly  im- 
proving our  methods  through  the  applica- 
tion of  lessons  learned,  exchanges  with  in- 
dustry, commissions  and  our  interface  with 
the  Congress  and  the  public. 

We  have  learned  through  some  good  and 
bad  experiences  that  we  attain  the  best  re- 
sult.s  through  selectively  tailoring  our  acqui- 
sition strategies  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Warranties  and  various  kinds  of  perform- 
ance guarantees  are  valuable  techniques  we 
use  frequently  in  our  acquisition  process, 
but  they  are  not  appropriate  in  all  cases.  Let 
me  take  a  moment  to  review  some  relevant 
background  for  you. 

The  Department  of   Defense  has  had  a 
long  history  in  the  use  of  warranties.  The 
services  used  varying  approaches  to  warran- 
ties and  correction  of  defects,  but  in   1964 
the  Department  issued  detailed  instructions 
for  the  use  of  warranties  In  firm-fixed-price 
contracts.  These  instructions  were  identified 
in  the  armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tion (ASPR),  now  the  defense  acquisition 
regulation  (DAR),   in  section   1-324.  Since 
that  time  we  have  gone  through  several  ex- 
pansions and  clarifications  and  are  in  the 
process  of  achieving  further  improvemenU 
when    the    Federal    acquisition    regulation 
(FAR)  is  implemented  in  the  spring  of  1984. 
In  1967  we  expanded  our  warranty  cover- 
age policy  by  adding  a   "correction  of  defi- 
ciency" clause  and  a    warranty  of  construc- 
tion ""  clause.  The  latter  clause  introduced 
■consequential   damages  "   as  a  liability   to 
the  contractor  for  damage  to  Government 
propertv.  Consequential  damages  is  impor- 
tant because  it  opened  a  new  issue  relative 
to  the  sharing  of  risk  between  Government 
and  contractor.  The  issue  arose  when  the 
Australian  Government  sued  Lockheed  Air- 
craft  and   its  subcontractor.   Menasco,   be- 
cause  of    an   alleged    landing    gear   failure 
which  caused  the  loss  of  the  aircraft  and 
other  damages.  An  out-of-court  settlement 
resulted  in  Menasco,  Lockheed,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  contributing  to  the  price  of  a 
replacement  aircraft. 

This  incident  resulted  in  a  review  of  the 
Department's  policy  on  warranties  and  con- 
sequential   damages.    In    February    1971    a 
change  to  DODs  procurement  policy  was 
promulgated  which  aimed  at  reducing  Gov- 
ernment procurement  costs  by  limiting  the 
contractors  risk.  The  key  change  provided 
that   "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  generally  to  act  as  a  self-insurer  for 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment occurring  after  final  acceptance  of 
supplies  delivered  to  the  Government  and 
resulting  from  any  defects  or  deficiencies  in 
such  supplies."  Therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
Government    acting    as    a    .self-insurer    to 
reduce  cost  is  a  long-standing  one  with  the 
Department.    This    was   subsequently    sup- 
ported and  reinforced  by  the  congressional- 
ly  established  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  in  1972. 

The  Department's  use  of  warranties  in 
recent  vears  in  situations  where  we  judge 
them  to  be  beneficial  has  been  quite  sub- 
stantial. Based  on  a  1979  survey  one  third  of 
our  4.1  million  types  of  items  in  inventory 
are  covered  by  some  form  of  warranty.  Ex- 
isting commercial  warranties  are  generally 
included  in  our  purchase  of  commercial 
products.  We  exercise  our  rights  under 
these  commercial  warranties  where  it  is  cost 
effective  to  do  so.  Further,  all  of  our  con- 
tracts and  purchases  have  mandatory  in- 
spection clauses  which  provide  for  pre-ac- 
ceotance  inspection  to  determine  conformi- 
ty to  contract  requirements.  These  clauses 
do  not  extend  beyond  acceptance  except  to 
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providr  subsequent  coverage  invoivmt; 
latent  defects,  fraud,  or  gross  mistakes  that 
amount  to  fraud. 

The  Department  also  enters  into  a  variety 
of  product  performance  agreements  or  guar- 
antee arrangements  in  which  we  specifically 
tailor  their  application  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  Product  performance  agreements  are 
a  form  of  incentive  that  we  use  selectively 
to  motivate  a  contractor  to  enhance  the  per- 
formance of  the  product,  and  to  enhance 
supportability  during  interim  contractor 
support  before  transitioning  into  organic 
support. 

Examples  of  performance  agreements/ 
guarantees  include  various  types  of  reliabil- 
ity improvement  warranties  (RIW)  which 
are  used  to  improve  reliability  and  reduce 
support  costs.  These  have  been  effectively 
used,  for  example,  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
acquisition  of  Tacan  radios  and  selected 
electronic  components  on  the  F-16. 

Although  RIW  has  been  successful  in 
helping  to  achieve  reliability  goals,  we  must 
recognize  that  trade-offs  are  involved.  For 
the  Government  to  introduce  these  types  of 
incentives,  hardware  acquisition  costs  may 
be  increased,  as  well  as  administrative  com- 
plexity. For  the  contractor,  there  is  pricing 
risk  because  of  competitive  pressures,  opti- 
mistic R&M  estimates,  unforeseen  oper- 
ational stresses,  and  mishandling  that  may 
occur  in  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  use  the  RIW 
approach  selectively  and  often  combine  it 
with  a  mean  time  between  failure  guarantee 
(MTBP).  Other  warranty  variants  to  MTBF 
may  involve  mean  time  to  repair  (MTTR) 
and  mean  time  between  unscheduled  remov- 
als (MTBUR). 

Other  types  of  warranties  selectively  used 
are:  Warranty  of  supplies  (similar  to  a 
standard  commercial  off-the-shelf  warran- 
ty) warranty  of  technical  data  to  ensure 
that  technical  data  contract  requirements 
are  met,  availability  guarantees,  and  logistic 
support  cost  commitment  (LSC)  to  achieve 
logistic  support  cost  goals. 

Without  exception  warranties  and  product 
performance  agreements  and  guarantees 
cost  money,  whether  it  is  explicitly  identi- 
fied or  whether  it  is  included  in  the  price  of 
the  end  item.  It  has  been  a  long-standing 
DOD  policy  to  analyze  the  cost  benefits  of  a 
warranty  application  and  identify  the  trade- 
offs that  are  relevant.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that:  d)  Warranties  are  best  applied 
in  a  competitive  environment.  (2)  warranties 
work  best  when  selectively  applied  to  specif- 
ic components  rather  than  complete  sys- 
tems, and  (3)  the  equipment  should  be  well- 
defined  and  based  on  established  technolo- 
gy. The  use  of  warranties  must  be  carefully 
managed  on  large  systems  to  insure  that  the 
correction  of  one  defect  doesn't  necessitate 
the  replacement  of  or  modification  to  other 
items  of  equipment  (i.e.  ground  equipment, 
support  equipment  or.  training  equipment). 
In  addition,  the  application  of  warranties  is 
also  best  suited  to  fixed-price  type  of  con- 
tracts because  cost  reimbursable  type  con- 
tracts results  in  the  Government  paying  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  to  correct  the  deficiency. 
We  are  continuing  to  refine  our  views  on 
the  application  of  warranties  based  on  our 
own  experience  as  well  as  that  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  For  example,  during  1979  the 
Air  Force  conducted  a  major  review  with  in- 
dustry to  examine  the  application  of  com- 
mercial type  warranties  to  military  hard- 
ware. They  established  a  set  of  principles  to 
act  as  a  guide  in  their  combined  efforts  to 
identify  the  requirements  for  fielding  a 
quality     product.     Subsequently,     the     Air 


h'orcr  publislH'd  a  produtl  ptrforinaiicf 
agreement  guide  and  organized  a  product 
performance  agreement  center  that  is  now 
functioning  to  assist  management  offices  in 
the  selective  application  of  performance 
agreements  and  warranties. 

The  defen.se  acquisition  improvement  pro- 
gram   has    Included    five   separate   manage- 
ment   initiatives    designed    to    improve    the 
support  and  readiness  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems.   Recently.    Deputy   Secretary   Thayer 
combined  the.se  initiatives  into  a  single  pri- 
ority initiative  on  support  and  readiness  to 
which  he  has  committed  his  per.sonal  atten- 
tion. Among  the  various  actions  being  taken 
to  implement  this  initiative  are  efforts  to  in- 
corporate   planning    for    improved    support 
and  readiness  in  the  front  end  of  the  acqui- 
sition  process.   Acquisition  strategies  must 
now  be  responsive  to  this  initiative  by  estab- 
lishing reliability  and  support  goals  early  in 
a  program.  Source  selection  criteria  is  being 
revised  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  reli- 
ability and  maintainability.  Selective  use  of 
award  fee  arrangements  and  cost  incentives 
for    interim    contractor    support    are    being 
u.sed  to  focus  attention  on  this  area.  The.se 
afquistion  improvement  approaches  comple- 
ment the  emphasis  we  continually  place  on 
"designing  in  reliability."  Progress  is  being 
continually       monitored.       For      example, 
changes  to  six  major  programs  (Divad.  AH- 
64,   GLCM,    ASPJ,    AHIP,    and   AMRAAM) 
concerning  support  and  reliability  were  di- 
rected   during    recent    DSARC    milestone 
meetings. 

Many  of  the  aformentioned  product  per- 
formance agreements  and  guarantees  are 
similar  to  the  types  used  by  commercial  in- 
dustry. However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
different  environments  in  which  each  oper- 
ates. What  is  appropriate  in  the  private 
sector  may  not  be  in  the  public  sector.  A 
commercial  company  is  in  control  of  the 
design  of  its  product,  and  of  any  configura- 
tion changes.  This  allows  for  continuous 
trade-offs  of  performance  improvement, 
warranty  obligation  and  market  penetra- 
tion. Warranties  are  frequently  utilized  as  a 
marketing  tool  used  in  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment. Also,  most  warranted  commercial 
products  involve  limited  application  of 
state-of-the-art  technology. 

A  commercial  product  usually  involves  a 
planned  product  Improvement  effort  which 
requires  an  investment  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct and  offset  future  warranty  claims.  The 
investment  for  product  improvement  is  gen- 
erally heavy  the  first  year  of  delivery  and  is 
further  influenced  by  the  marketing  strate- 
gy of  the  company. 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
erates in  a  different  environment.  The  tech- 
nology involved  is  generally  state-of-the-art 
because  we  must  be  responsive  to  the 
threat.  Changes  in  the  threat  often  result  in 
changing  mission  performance  needs.  Many 
specifications,  consequently,  are  unique  to 
each  piece  of  hardware  and  usually  Involve 
extremes  of  temperature,  vibration  and 
other  operational  conditions  seldom  experi- 
enced by  commercial  products.  Our  configu- 
ration control  and  trade-offs  are  used  to 
maximize  our  performance  and  support- 
ability  requirements  at  reasonable  cost. 
Much  of  our  equipment  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  sequential  series  of  product  improve- 
ments as  in  industry.  We  maintain  an  exten 
sive  test  inspection  system  during  develop- 
ment and  production,  and  we  rely  heavily 
on  this  system  to  remedy  defective  products. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  difference— the 
Department  of  Defense  has  public  account- 
ability whereas  industry  has  private  ac- 
countability. 


As  you  know,  the  commercial  side  has  at 
times  experienced  .serious  problems  with 
warranties.  The  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty 
Act.  for  example  was  enacted  in  1975. 
(Public  Law  93-637.  15  USC  2301)  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer  regard- 
ing commercial  warranties.  Aircraft  and 
engine  manufacturers  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulties with  fielded  equipment.  The  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  have  considerable  dif- 
ficulty at  times  introducing  new  features 
such  as  the  braking  system  on  the  1979  X- 
cars.  All  of  these  products  have  been  cov- 
ered by  some  form  of  warranty  relating  to 
defective  material  and  workmanship.  The 
question  is  whether  warranties  actually  mo- 
tivate a  contractor  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  given  the  nature  of  defense 
business  the  use  of  warranties  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  should  re- 
flect a  balance  of  risk  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractor  and  the  attendant 
cost  considerations. 

There  is  always  room  for  improvement 
relative  to  our  use  of  warranties  and  prod- 
uct performance  guarantees.  The  subject,  as 
the  record  reflects,  has  been  studied  periodi- 
cally over  the  last  twenty  years  with  the 
last  in-depth  effort  being  only  a  few  years 
old.  In  the  meantime  our  application  of  var- 
ious types  of  warranties  has  expanded  sig- 
nificantly with  increasing  sophistication. 

In  summary,  one  of  our  major  acquisition 
objectives  is  to  deliver  systems  that  are  reli- 
able and  have  high  quality.  We  regard  war- 
ranties as  an  important  tool.  They  cost 
money,  and  we  try  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
worth  it  when  we  use  them.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  seem  to  make  sense  exist 
for  about  one  third  of  our  inventory  items, 
and  we  use  them  in  these  cases.  We  believe 
our  policies  must  remain  flexible  so  those 
who  know  the  most  about  an  individual  pro- 
curement can  decide  which  tools  will  work 
best  in  each  case.  We  will  continue  to  review 
our  experience  and  exchange  lessons 
learned  within  the  defense  community. 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 

1  324  Warranties. 

1-324.1  General.  A  warranty  is  a  promise 
or  affirmation  given  by  a  seller  to  a  pur- 
chaser regarding  the  nature,  usefulness,  or 
condition  of  the  supplies  or  performance  of 
services  to  be  furnished.  The  principal  pur- 
poses of  a  warranty  in  a  Government  con- 
tract are  to  delineate  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  contractor  and  the  Government 
for  defective  items  and  services  and  to  foster 
quality  performance.  Generally,  warranties 
survive  acceptance  of  the  contract  items  for 
a  stated  period  of  time  or  use.  or  until  the 
occurrence  of  a  specified  event,  notwith- 
standing other  contractual  provisions  per- 
taining to  acceptance  by  the  Government. 
Thus,  they  allow  the  Government  addition- 
al time  after  acceptance  in  which  to  assert  a 
right  consistent  with  the  guidelines  of  this 
paragraph. 

1  324.2  Cnteria  For  Use. 

(a)  The  use  of  a  warranty  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  the  Purchasing 
Office  (CPOi  except  such  approval  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  following  procurements: 

(1)  commercial  items  (see  3-807. 7(b)  and 
1-324.3(0); 

(2)  firm  fixed  price  and  fixed  price  with 
economic  price  adjustment  contracts  con- 
taining quality  assurance  provisions  that 
reference  specifications  MIL-I  45208  or 
MII^Q-9858: 
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(3)  technical  data  except  when  the  war 
ranty  provides  for  extended  liability;  and 

(4)  construction  contracts  when  the  war- 
ranties contained  the  federal,  military,  (jr 
construction  guide  specifications  applicable 
to  a  given  construction  project  are  used. 

(b)  The  following  factors  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  whether  to  use  a  warranty. 
These  factors  shall  be  considered  together 
and  individual  factors  alone  should  not 
form  the  basis  for  a  decision  to  use.  or  not 
to  use.  a  warranty. 

(1)  Nature  of  the  Item  (Supplies  or  Sen- 
ices/  It  is  important  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  item  and  its  end  use  in  determining 
whether    a    warranty    is    appropriate.    This 
consideration  has  various  facets  such  as  the 
complexity  and  function  of  the  item,  the 
degree  of  the  development  of  the  't/m  and 
the  state  of  the  art,  the  difficulty  of  detect- 
ing defects  in  the  item  prior  to  acceptance 
bv  the  Governmenl,  and  the  potential  harm 
to  the  Government  which  could  result  if  the 
item  were  defective.  If  for  example,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  item  or  existing  qua.lity 
assurance  procedures,  the  Governmenl  does 
not  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  examine 
the  items  in  order  to  determine  conformity 
with  specifications  or  whether  there  are  de- 
fects in  material  or  workmanship,  a  warran- 
ty would  be  advantageous.  It  provides  addi- 
tional time  after  acceptance  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  corrective  action  when  defects 
or  nonconformities  are  discovered.  1  he  type 
of  specification  involved  should  al.so  be  con- 
sidered.  When   the  design  of  the  'tem   is 
specified  in  detail  by  the  Government,  the 
contractors  obligations   under  a  warrant.\ 
normally  extend  only  to  defects  m  material 
and  workmanship  or  failure  to  conform  to 
specifications.  When  the  Government  does 
not  specify  the  design,  the  warranty  extends 
also  to  the  usefulness  of  the  design. 

(2)  Cost   In  determining  whether  use  ol  a 
warranty   is  advantageous  to  the  Govern^ 
ment.  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
warranty  must  be  related  to  the  cost  of  the 
warranty    to    the    Government     Warraiity 
costs   arise    from    the   contractors   charge 
within  the  contract  price  for  accepting  the 
deferred  liability  created  by  the  warranty 
and  from  the  Governments  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  warranty.  A  con- 
tractor may  quote  a  higher  price  to  provide_ 
the    warranty.    Necessarily,    the    degree   of 
competition  available  on  an  item  considered 
for  warranty  coverage  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  amount  the  contractor  may  include  in 
his  price  to  the  Government  for  the  warran- 
ty   In  addition,  the  experience  of  the  con- 
tractor  in  producing   the   item   is  another 
major  factor  in  the  cost  of  the  warranty, 
since  the  contractor  may  rely  on  an  actuar- 
ial basis  to  support  his  financial  risk  in  war- 
ranties As  a  further  consideration,  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Government  for  correc- 
tion or  replacement  by  the  contractor,  by 
another  source,  or  by  the  Government,  in 
the  absence  of  a  warranty,  should  be  com^ 
pared    to    the    warranty    costs    considered 

'^  (3)  Administration.  Essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  warranty  right  is  the  Gov- 
ernments  ability  to  enforce  the  warranty. 
As  a  general  rule,  there  must  be  some  assur- 
ance that  an  adequate  administrative  re- 
porting system  for  defective  items  exists  oil- 
can be  established.  This  depends  upon  such 
factors  as;  nature  and  complexity  of  the 
item;  location  and  proposed  use  of  the  item; 
storage  time  for  the  item;  distance  of  the 
using  activity  from  the  source  of  the  item; 
difficulty  in  establishing  existence  of  de- 
fects; and  difficulty  in  tracing  responsibility 
for  such  defects. 


(4)  Trade  Practice.  Another  factor  influ- 
encing the  decision  to  include  a  warranty  is 
whether  or  not  the  item  is  customarily  war- 
ranted in  the  trade.  In  many  instances,  as  a 
result  of  trade  practice,  the  cost  of  an  item 
to  the  Government  will  be  the  same  wheth- 
er or  not  a  warranty  is  included.  In  such  in- 
stances, it  would  be  in  the  Governments  in- 
terest to  include  such  a  warranty. 

1-324.3  Limitations. 

(a)  Except  as  authorized  in  l-324.6(c). 
warranties  other  than  as  contained  in  the 
clauses  entitled  Inspection  of  Supplies  and 
Correction  of  Defects  (7  203.5)  and  Inspec- 
tion and  Correction  of  Defects  (7-402.5) 
shall  not  be  included  in  cost-reimbursement 
type  contracts, 

"(b)  Any  warranty  clause  included  in  a  con- 
tract shall  not  limit  any  rights  afforded  to 
the  Government  by  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
spection clause  related  to  latent  defects, 
fraud  or  gross  mistakes  that  amount  to 
fraud.  Further,  except  in  the  case  of  cori- 
struction  contracts  warranty  clauses,  all 
such  warranty  clauses  shall  provide  that  the 
warranty  therein  applies  notwithstanding 
in.spection  and  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  provision  of  the  contract  con- 
cerning the  conclusiveness  thereof.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  warranty  clause  should  be  used 
to  express  all  warranties  contemplated  by 
this  paragraph  1-324,  Care  should  be  takeii 
to  insure  that  the  warranty  clause  u.sed  and 
any  other  warranty  provisions  in  the  con- 
tract {e.g..  in  the  specifications)  are  consist- 

cut 

(c)  Contracts  for  commercial  items,  when 
use  of  a  warrapty  is  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate in  accordance  with  1-324.2.  shall  in- 
clude a  clause  such  as  those  in  7-105.7  (a)  or 

(b)  modified  in  accordance  with  7- 
105  7(d)(2),  unless  it  is  determined  that  the 
Governments  planned  usage  of  the  item  is 
inconsistent  with  the  items  normal  u.sage  (ar 
that  Government  specifications  have  sub- 
stantially altered  the  item.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  more  appropriate  warranty  provi- 
sion consistent  with  the  guidelines  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  included.  Also,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  adopt  the  contractors  stand- 
ard commercial  warranty  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  contracting  officer  that  the 
provisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  (i)  the 
rights  afforded  the  Government  under  the 
clauses  in  7-105.7  (a)  or  (b),  or  (ii)  other  pro- 
visions ol  the  contract. 

1  324  4    Preparation   of   Warranty   Provi- 
sions   To    facilitate    both    contract    pricing 
and  administrative  enforcement  of  Govern- 
ment   rights,    warranties   shall    clearly    .set 
forth  the  exact  nature  of  the  Hem  and  its 
components    and    characteristics    that    the 
contractor  warrants,  and  the  exteiit  of    he 
contractors  warranty  including  all  of  the 
contractors  obligations  to  the  Goverrimeni 
for  breach  of  the  warranty.  Many  different 
factors  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  precise  warranty  terms  needed  for  the 
particular  items.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  warranties  may  vary  with  respect  to  the 
scope  and  duration,  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tractors  obligation,   the   specific   remedies 
available  to  the  Government,  and  other  lac- 
tors    Accordingly,  in  preparing  such  proxi- 
.sions  the  guidelines  set  forth  below  shall  be 

'^TaT  "^Ejlent  of  Contractor's  Obligations. 
Generally  the  contractors  obligations  under 
warranties  extend  to  all  defects  discovered 
during  the  warranty  period.  The  term  de- 
fects as  used  herein  does  not  include  damage 
caused  bv  the  Government.  When  a  warran- 
ty for  the  entire  item  is  not  advisable,  a  war 
ranty    may    be    required    for    a    particular 


aspect  of  the  item  which  may  require  spe- 
cial   protection    (e.g..    installation,    compo- 
nents, accessories,  subassemblies,  preserva- 
tion,  packaging   and   packing,   etc).   When 
the  Government  specifies  the  design  of  the 
item  and  its  measurements,  tolerances,  ma- 
terials   te-sts.    or    inspection    requirements, 
the  contractors  obligations  for  deficiencies 
shall  usually  be  limited  to  defects  in  materi- 
al and  workmanship  or  failure  to  conform 
to  specifications.  When  express  warranties 
are  included  in  contracts  (except  contracts 
for  commercial  items)  all  implied  warranties 
of  merchantability  and  fitness  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose  shall  be  negated  by  use  of  the 
language  in  paragraph  (i)  of  the  clause  in  7- 
105  7(a).  paragraph  (g)  of  the  clause  m  7- 
105.7(b),  or  paragraph  (i)  of  the  clause  in  7- 
105.7(c).  ,      .    „ 

(b)  Remedies.  Normally,  a  warranty  shall 
provide    as  a  minimum,  that  the  Govern- 
ment mav  obtain  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  contract  or  direct  the  contractor  to 
repair  or  replace  defective  items  at  the  con- 
tractors  expense.  When  the  item  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  repair  or  replacement  by  the 
contractor  may  not  afford  an  appropriate 
remedy  to  the  Government,  or  when  repair 
or  replacement  is  impractical,  the  warranty 
should  provide  alternate  remedies  to  assure 
that  the  Governments  interests  are  protect- 
ed   For  example,  a  warranty  might  state 
that  the  Government  may  return  defective 
items   to   the   contractor   for   repair,   direct 
their  replacement  by  the  contractor,  or  ar- 
range  at  the  contractors  expense,  for  their 
repair  or  replacement  by  the  Governinent 
or  an  alternate  source.  When  it  can  be  fore- 
seen that  it  will  not  be  practical  to  return 
an    item   to   the   contractor    for    repair   to 
remove  it  to  an  alternate  source  for  repair, 
or  to  replace  the  defective  item,  the  warran- 
ty should  provide  that  the  Government  may 
repair  or  require  the  contractor  to  repair 
the   item   in  place  at   the  contractors  ex- 
pense. Unless  provided  otherwise  in  the  war- 
ranty   the  contractors  obligation  to  repair 
or  replace,  or  agree  to  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  contract,  shall  include  the  costs 
necessary  to  furnish  all  labor  and  material 
to  (i)  reinspect  items  which  the  Government 
reasonably  expected  to  be  defective,  (ii)  ac- 
complish the  required  repair  or  replacement 
of  defective   items,   and  (iii)  test,   inspect, 
package,   pack,   and   mark   repaired   or   re- 
placed items.  When  repair  or  replacement 
of  defective  items  required,  the  contractor 
shall  generally  be  required  by  the  warranty 
to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  for  re- 
turning the  defective  item  from  the  place  of 
delivery  specified  in  the  contract  (irrespec- 
tive of  the  f.o.b.  point  or  the  point  of  ac- 
ceptance)   to    the    contractors    plant    for 
repair    or     replacement     and     subsequent 
return  of  the  corrected  item.  When  defec- 
tive items  are  returned  to  the  contractor  for 
repair    or    replacement    from    other    than 
through  the   place  of  delivery  specified  in 
the  contract  or  when  the  Government  exer- 
cises alternate   remedies   for  repair  or  re- 
placement of  the  defective  items  as  may  be 
provided   in  the  warranty  clause,  the  con- 
tractors liability  for  transportation  charges 
incurred  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equa 
to  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  usual 
commercial    method    of   shipment    between 
the  place  of  delivery  specified  in  the  con- 
tract and  the  contractor  s  plant  and  return, 
(c)  Duration  of  the   Warranty.  In  prepar- 
ing warranty  provisions,  care  must  be  taken 
to  clearly  specify  the  time  period  or  dura^ 
tion  of  the  warranty.  Time  periods  shall  be 
established  after  consideration  of  such  fac- 
tors as  (i)  estimated  useful  life  of  the  item. 
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(n)  the  nature  of  the  item  including  storage 
or  shelf  life,  and  (iii)  trade  practice.  The 
period  specified  shall  not  extend  the  con 
tractors  liability  for  patent  defects  beyond 
a  reasonable  time  after  acceptance  by  the 
Government. 

(d)  Notice.  A  provision  shall  be  included  in 
a  warranty  specifying  a  reasonable  time  for 
furnishing  notice  to  the  contractor  regard- 
ing the  discovery  of  defective  Items  This 
notice  period,  which  shall  apply  to  all  de- 
fects discovered  during  the  warranty  period, 
shall  be  long  enough  to  assure  the  Govern- 
ment has  adequate  lime  to  give  notice  to 
the  contractor  through  administrative  chan 
nels.  In  establishing  the  notice  period,  such 
factors  as  the  following  shall  be  considered: 
(i)  time  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
discover  defects,  (li)  time  required  for  the 
Government  to  take  necessary  administra- 
tive steps  to  report  discovery  of  defects  to 
the  contractor,  and  (iii)  time  required  to  dis- 
cover and  report  defective  replacements. 
However,  the  warranty  should  require 
prompt  notice  by  the  Government. 

(e)  Markings.  The  packaging  and  preserva- 
tion provisions  of  contracts  containing  a 
warranty  shall  require  the  contractor  to 
stamp  or  mark  items  delivered  under  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  MIL  Standard 
129.  ■Marking  oj  Shipments.  '  or  to  otlier- 
wise  furnish  notice  with  the  item  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wairanty.  This  will  inform 
Government  personnel  who  store,  stock,  or 
use  the  items  that  such  items  are  under  con- 
tract warranty.  Markings  required  by  the 
contract  may  be  brief,  but  should  include  all 
data  necessary  to  allow  the  user  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  particular  item  is  covered 
by  the  warranty.  A  brief  statement  that  a 
warranty  exists,  the  substance  of  the  war- 
ranty, its  duration,  and  who  is  to  be  notified 
if  the  item  Is  found  to  be  defective  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient.  For  commercial  items, 
the  contractor's  trade  practice  in  warranty 
marking  is  acceptable  if  sufficient  Informa- 
tion is  presented  for  supply  personnel  and 
users  to  identify  items  under  the  contract 
warranty. 

1-324.5  Pricing  Aspects  of  Fured-Pnce  In- 
centive Contract  Warranty  Provisions.  In 
fixed-price  incentive  contracts  which  con- 
tain warranty  provision.s.  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  pricing  aspects  of 
the  warranty.  The  estimated  costs  of  the 
warranty  to  the  contractor  should  normally 
be  considered  in  establishing  the  incentive 
target  price.  All  costs  of  the  warranty 
should  be  considered  in  establishing  the 
celling  price  of  the  contract.  All  costs  in 
curred  or  estimated  to  tn-  incurred  by  the 
contractor  in  complying  with  the  warranty 
shall  be  considered  when  establishing  the 
total  final  price.  Contractor  compliance 
with  the  warranty  after  the  establishment 
of  the  total  final  price  shall  be  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government. 
1-324.6  Warranties  of  Technical  Data. 
(a)  The  factors  contained  in  1  324.2  shall 
be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  pro- 
vide for  warranties  of  technical  data  deliv 
ered  under  contracts  calling  for  technical 
data. 

'b)  The  factors  of  1-324.2  should  also  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  there 
should  be  an  extended  liability  provision, 
e.g..  7-104.9(0X2).  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  whether  the  extended 
liability  is  justified  by  (D  the  likelihood 
that  correction  or  replacement  of  the  non 
conforming  data,  or  a  price  adjustment  in 
lieu  thereof,  will  not  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  Government,  and  (2)  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  additional  remedy  as  a  de- 
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terrent    against    furnishing    nonconforming 
data. 

(c)  The  Warranty  of  Technical  Data" 
clause.  7  104.9(0).  may  be  included  In  both 
fixed  price  and  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  technical  data  is  war- 
ranted under  the  clauses  in  7  105.7(c).  7- 
203.5.  7  402.5.  and  7  901.21  when  the  7 
1 04.91  o)  clause  is  not  included  in  the  con- 
tract. 

1  324.7  Examples  of  Warranty  Clauses. 
The  following  are  examples  of  warranty 
clau.ses; 

(a)  Fixed-price  supply  contracts.  7- 
105  7(a),  for  noncomplex  items. 

(b)  Fixed-price  research  and  development 
or  supply  contracts  for  deliverable  complex 
items.  7  105.7(b) 

(c)  Fixed-price  supply,  service,  or  research 
and  development  contracts  for  systems  and 
equipment  when  performance  specifications 
and  design  are  of  major  importance  (  Correc- 
tion of  Deficiency  cl&use).  7- 105.7(c). 

(d)  Fixed-price  services  contracts  7- 
1904.5(b). 

(e)  Fixed-price  construction  contracts,  7- 
604  4. 

1  325  Variation  in  Quantity. 

1-325.1  General.  To  the  extent  that  a  vari- 
ation is  caused  by  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  clause  in  7  103.4(a),  that  quantity  may 
be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  specified  in 
the  Schedule.  Except  as  set  forth  in  1-325.2, 
the  permissible  variation  shall  be  stated  as  a 
percentage  and  may  be  an  Increase,  a  de- 
crease,   or    a   combination    of    both.    There 
should  be  no  standard  or  usual  percentage 
or  variation.   Each  procurement   for  which 
an     overrun     or     underrun     is     permissible 
should  be  based  upon  the  normal  commer- 
cial practices  of  the  particular  industry  for 
particular  Hems,  and  the  permitted  percent- 
age should  be  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
afford  a  contractor  reasonable  protection. 
In  no  event  shall  the  permissible  variation 
exceed  plus  or  minus  10%.  The  clause  In  7- 
103.4(b)  shall  be  included  only  when  one  or 
more  of   the  causes  of  quantity   variation 
foreseeable  exists  at  the  time  of  solicitation. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  quantity 
to  which  the  percentage  variation  applies 
For  example,  when  it  is  contemplated  that 
delivery  will  be  made  to  multiple  destina 
tlons  and  it  is  desired  that  the  quantity  vari- 
ation extend  to  the  item  quantity  for  each 
destination,   this   requirement   must   be  set 
forth  with  particularity. 


UMI 


Warranties 

DOD  is  fully  supportive  of  the  use  of  war 
ranties  when  appropriate: 

Foster  quality  performance. 

Delineate  rights  and  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment and  contractors. 

Use  appropriate  when: 

Technology  is  mature  so  that  risk  can  be 
defined  reasonably;  i.e..  an  item  in  the  early 
stages  of  production  and  with  very  little  op 
crating  experience  may  lead  to  risk  This 
risk  may  be  so  great  that  if  contractors 
must  give  warranties  to  Government,  the 
price  to  cover  his  costs  if  he  has  trouble 
meeting  provisions  of  warranties  may  be  ex- 
orbitant. He  Will  price  the  risk  Rusk  doe.snt 
go  away  by  establishing  warranty;  Govern 
ment  share  may  shift  to  contractor,  but 
price  will  Increase  with  shift. 

Warranty  must  be  consistent  with  acquisi- 
tion objectives  and  mission  the  item  Is  to  ac 
complish;  i.e..  if  item  must  retain  level  of  in- 
tensity for  72  hours  warranty  that  only  re- 
quires 48  hours  would  be  inconsistent  (i.e.. 


fighter  engine  durability  is  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  competition). 

Must  be  able  to  administer  warranty  rea- 
•sonably;  i  e..  ability  to  collect  data  on  items 
to  determine  If  item  is  still  within  warranty 
before  we  can  enforce  warranty.  Ability  to 
collect  data  should  not  be  more  expensive 
than   the   likely   benefits  of   the   warranty 
(i.e..  Air  Force  is  already  collecting  engine 
data- no   new   administrative   apparatus   is 
needed  to  collect  data). 
Fixed  price  type  contract. 
Competition— lowest  price  for  warranty. 
Difference    between    commercial    and    de- 
fense warranty: 

DOD  obtains  commercial  warranty  on 
most  of  its  commercial  equipment.  The  only 
reason  we  wouldn't  is  If  we  use  the  Item  in 
such  a  way  as  to  invalidate  the  warranty  or, 
on  balance,  the  price  is  cheaper  without  it. 
Commercial  environment  contractor  uni- 
lateral right  to  change  item  and  an  individ- 
ual buyer  has  no  input  to  design.  (There  are 
multiple  buyers.)  DOD  Is  only  buyer  of  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Military  designs  and  specifications  provid- 
ed by  government  and  government  has  uni- 
lateral input  to  changes  (i.e..  changes  in 
threat  or  safety  of  flight  can  change  re- 
quirements). 

Major  difference  is  configuration  control 
(i.e..  who  has  it). 
Commercial— offeror  of  warranty  has  it. 
Military -offeree  of  warranty  has  it. 
Another  difference  Is  that  military  equip- 
ment  (weapon   system)   is   usually  state-of 
the  art   technology;  commercial   warranties 
are  almost  always  applied  to  lower  technolo- 
gy  items.   When   we   have   low    technology 
items,  or  when  buying  commercial  items,  we 
use  the  commercial  warranty  when  it  makes 
sense. 

Commercial  warranties  normally  require 
return  of  item  to  manufacturer  for  repair 
and  all  service  on  item  to  be  performed  in 
accordance  with  warranty  provisions- if 
they  do  not  act  in  accordance  with  manufac- 
turer, warranty  Is  invalidated. 

If  similar  conditions  were  impo.sed  on 
weapon  systems.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impo.sslble  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
the  warranty  because  our  military  hardware 
are  deployed  throughout  the  world-repair 
facilities  contract  or  .services  may  not  be 
available  if  item  breaks  down  during  use. 
Therefore,  we  find  It  easier  to  apply  warran- 
ties to  subsystems  rather  than  complete 
weapon  system:  i.e.,  send  the  black  box  back 
to  manufacturer  rather  than  the  ship  or  air- 
craft. Also,  we  must  develop  organic  repair 
capability  (i.e.,  within  the  Army)  so  we  can 
repair  the  items  during  wartime.  Organic 
repair  (rather  than  sending  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer) usually  invalidates  a  warranty. 

Additional  problems  with  required  war- 
ranty on  all  weapon  systems: 

Warranties  cost  money— result  would  be 
significant  increase  in  defense  budget.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  when  we  buy  military  items, 
the  warranty  is  priced  separately. 

Difficulty  in  many  cases  of  enforcing  war- 
ranty—item not  accessible;  physically  im- 
possible to  return  to  contractor  or  put  into 
service  facility  for  repair. 

Problems  administering  warranties;  i.e., 
warranty  period  expires  while  item  is  in 
storage— user  sometimes  not  aware  item  cov- 
ered by  warranty. 

Blanket  warranties  would  put  too  much 
risk  on  contractors.  It  would  be  passed  down 
from  prime  to  sub  to  vendor  and,  if  en- 
forced, would  drive  people  out  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses. 


At  best  it  would  lead  to  a  string  of  dis 
putes-disagreemenus     between     contractor 
and    government    concerning    responsibility 
for    items    breaking;    i.e.,    contractor   slates 
government's    misuse    of    product    caused 

problem.  .  . 

It  would  work  against  competition  in 
spare  parts.  As  soon  as  another  manufactijr- 
ers   part    is   inserted,   warranty   is   usually 

The.se  reasons  led  to  our  present  policies 
to  make  the  use  of  warranties  discretionary; 
we  use  them  when  appropriate  (on  about  '3 
of  our  4.1M  inventory  items).  Commission 
on  government  procurement  endorsed  the 
position  that  DOD  should  basically  be  a 
self-insurer  in  order  to  limit  contractor  risk 
and  keep  procurement  cost  down.  They  are 
an  important  tool;  they  cost  money.  We 
need  the  flexibility  to  use  or  not  use  them 
w  hen  it  makes  sense. 

Warranties  penalize  poor  performance 
and  are  intended  to  limit  the  buyers 
common  law  remedies.  Thus,  the  buyer  can 
onlv  obtain  damages  as  allowed  by  the  war- 
rant v  However,  incentives  are  available 
that'  not  onlv  penalize  poor  performance, 
but  also  reward  excellent  performance. 
Contractor  performance  incentives; 
Acquisition  Improvement  Program  is  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  improving  support  and 
readiness  by  establishing  reliability  and  sup- 
port goals  early  in  the  front  end  of  a  pro- 

gram 

We  are  trying  to  reward  good  performance 
by  using  award  fees  for  good  reliability  and 
structure  cost  incentives  for  interim  con- 
tractor support.  

This  is  complimented  by  increased  empha- 
sis on  "designing  in  reliability"  in  order  to 
ease  the  transition  from  development  to 
production. 

Action  by  services: 

Air  Force  has  published  a  product   per 
formance  agreement  guide  that  is  a  detailed 
informational    guide    focusing   on   methods 
for  motivating  improved  assurance  that  the 
products  we  purchase  will  work  as  adver- 

tiscd 

Air  Force  has  established  the  Product  Per- 
formance Agreement  Center  at  Wright  Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base.  The  services  at  this 
center  are  offered  to  and  u.sed  by  all  the 
services.  . 

The  Center  is  currently  involved  in. 

Developing  a  data  base  that  will  define 
the  procedures  to  evaluate  the  cost  effec_ 
tiveness    of    performance    agreements    and 

warranties.  .1.      .     „ 

Supporting  program  offices  in  the  struc- 
turing of  warranties. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  making  this 
Center  a  tri-service  center. 

SUMMARY 

DOD  is  most  supportive  of  reliability,  du- 
rabilitv.  and  the  performance  objectives 
needed  to  make  our  military  equipment  the 
best  and  the  safest  for  our  troops.  Use  of  a 
warranty  is  but  a  tool  that  can  be  used  in 
the  appropriate  case  to  assure  to  a  greater 
extent  that  we  will  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner.  Our  contracting  officers  are  highly 
trained  and  should  continue  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  use  all  tools  available  to  him. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE:  COMMENTS  ON 

Proposed  Warranty  Legislation 
1  Current  Program:  DOD  policy  as  de- 
fined in  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulation 
is  discretionary  regarding  the  use  of  warran- 
ties DOD  is  supportive  of  the  use  of  war- 
ranties when  they  make  good  business 
sense    We  use  some  form  of  warranties  on 


about  onp-lhird  of  our  purchases  of  mvtnlo- 
ry  items.  We  believe  it  is  very  imporlanl 
tiial  we  continue  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
apply  or  not  apply  warranlle.s  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Warranties  cost  money,  and  we 
try  to  be  sure  they  are  worth  it  when  we  use 
them  We  find  they  make  the  most  sense 
when  applied  to  relatively  mature  technolo- 
gy usually  at  the  subsystem  rather  than 
major  system  level,  in  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment, on  a  fixed  price  contract  and  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  create  an  adminis- 
trative burden  greater  than  the  likely  bene- 
fits to  be  derived. 

2  Change  proposed  by  Senator  Andrews 
amendment:  Written  warranties  would  be 
required  on  all  weapons  systems,  or  written 
waivers  would  be  required  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

3  Effect  of  proposed  legislation:  The  pro- 
posed amendment  is  not  considered  practi- 
cal or  wise.  It  would  cause  defense  costs  to 
rise  because  of  the  inherent  disproportion- 
ate transfer  of  risk  to  the  contractor.  It 
would  create  a  burdensome  reporting 
system  to  process  waivers  for  every  weapon 
system  for  which  warranties  do  not  make 
sense,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  majority 
of  our  programs. 

4  Additional  Comment:  We  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  our  knowledge  and  use 
of  warranties  and  product  performance 
guarantees,  for  example,  the  Air  Forces 
newly  formed  Product  Performance  Agree- 
ment Center  will  be  available  to  the  tri- 
Services  to  provide  experience  gained,  les- 
.sons  learned,  and  provide  advice  to  program 
managers  and  contracting  officers.  We  want 
to  continue  to  administer  the  subject  of 
warranties  in  a  flexible,  case-by-case 
manner,  with  the  decisions  decentralized  to 
those  in  the  best  position  to  know  whether 
an  arrangement  of  this  type  makes  good 
business  sense  for  the  DOD  and  the  taxpay- 
er. 


Proposed  Amendment  Relating  to  the  War 
RANTY  OF  Weapon  Systems  by  the  Suppli 
ERS  OF  Such  Systems 

Sec  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  anv  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  a  weapon 
system  unless  the  prime  contractor  of  such 
system  provides  the  United  Slates  with  a 
written  guarantee—  ^     .        j 

(1)  that  the  system  was  designed,  manu- 
factured, and  equipped  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  Governments  performance  require- 
ments as  specifically  delineated  (A)  in  the 
production  contract,  (B.  in  any  prior  con- 
tract or  contracts  leading  to  the  award  of 
the  production  contract,  or  (C>  in  any  other 
agreement  relating  to  the  production  of 
such  system  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  the  contractor; 

(2)  that  the  system,  at  the  time  it  is  pr(5- 
vided  to  the  United  States,  is  free  from  al 
defects  (in  materials  and  workmanship) 
which  would  cause  the  system  to  fail  to  con 
form  to  the  Government's  performance  re- 
quirements as  specifically  delineated  'A)  in 
the  production  contract,  (B)  in  any  prior 
contract  or  contracts  leading  to  the  award 
of  the  production  contract,  or  (C)  m  any 
other  agreement  relating  to  the  production 
of  such  system  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  the  contractor;  and 

(3)  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
weapon  system  to  meet  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)—  ,     ,    ,, 

(A)  the  contractor  will  bear  the  cost  of  a 
work    including    repairing    or    replacing    all 
parts     promptly     that     are     necessary     to 


achieve  the  required  performance  require- 
ments; or 

(B)  if  the  contractor  fails  to  repair  or  re- 
place such  parts  promptly,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  contractor 
will  pay  the  cosls  incurred  by  the  United 
Slates  in  procuring  such  parts  from  another 
source. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  in  the 
case  of  a  weapon  system  if  the  Secretary— 

(1)  determines  that  the  waiver  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense; 

and 

(2)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  writing  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  waiver  with  respect  to  such 
weapon  system. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Slates  shall  determine,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  whether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  shall  report  his 
findings  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  annually. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  include  in 
each  such  report  (1)  any  instances  of  non- 
compliance with  warranty  provisions  found 
in  the  course  of  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  weapon  systems  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  such  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
siders appropriate. 

IN  support  OF  better  DEFENSE  POSTURE 

Mr   SYMMS.  Madam  Presi(ient.  the 
fun(damental  difficulty  in  engaging  in 
the  defense  debate  is  the  complacency 
of  those  who  believe  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary superiority   has  no  economic  or 
even    national    security    consequences 
for  America.  Many  American  leaders 
believe  that  if  we  simply  ignore  the 
Soviet  military  superiority,  it  will  just 
go  away.  The  only  trouble  with  this 
approach  is  that   if  its  advocates  of 
passivity  are  wrong,  we  will  only  find 
out  in  crisis  or  even  war.  But  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  build  up  America  s 
defenses,  as  we  were  able  to  do  in  1917 
and  1941   Modern  military  technology 
now   has   long   lead   times.   Moreover, 
the  complacent  approach  ignores  the 
real  economic  penalties  which  a  weak- 
ened America  will  pay  in  terms  of  lost 
prosperity.  President  Reagan  request- 
ed a  10-percent  increase  in  defense  in 
his  budget  of  last  January.  I  was  one 
of  only  two  Senators  who  voted  for  a 
10-percent    defense    increase    in    the 
Budget  Committee  last  spring.  Now  we 
are  authorizing  and  appropriating  an 
increase  of  between  3  and  4  percent. 

The  platform  of  one  national  party 
in  the  1980  Presidential  campaign 
compared  our  current  national  securi- 
ty situation  to  the  period  just  before 
World  War  II.  It  stated  that  the 
danger  to  America  today  is  as  great  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
prise attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  De- 
cember 1941. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  poses  a 
much  greater  threat  to  American  secu^ 
rity  than  Japan  or  Germany  combined 
ever    did,    even    in    the    grimest    early 
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days  of  World  War  II.  Yet  today  we 
are  spending  a  much  lower  percentage 
of  our  Federal  budget  and  our  gross 
national  product  on  defense  than  we 
did  in  1962.  In  1962.  20  years  ago,  we 
spent  about  46  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget  and  about  12  percent  of  our 
GNP  on  defense,  yet  today  we  are 
spending  only  about  27  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  and  le.ss  than  6  percent 
of  our  GNP  on  defense.  John  F.  Ken 
nedy  correctly  saw  in  1962  that  we 
needed  to  face  up  to  the  Soviet  threat. 
Today,  the  Soviet  threat  is  much 
worse  than  it  ever  has  been,  yet  we  are 
spending  much  less  of  our  resources  to 
address  this  Soviet  threat. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  strategic 
and  military  threat  from  Cuba  is 
today  much  worse  than  it  was  in  1962, 
the  year  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Reagan  and  three  other  top 
Reagan  administration  officials  have 
called  attention  to  the  Soviet  intercon- 
tinental bear  bombers,  nuclear-deliv- 
ery-capable fighter  bombers,  and  stra- 
tegic submarines,  and  nuclear  warhead 
facilities  in  Cuba,  accusing  the  Soviet 
Union  of  violating  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment brought  the  world  back  from  the 
worst  military  crisis  in  its  history. 

If  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
agreement  that  ended  that  crisis,  then 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  again  facing  a 
crisis  of  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  as 
grave  as  we  faced  in  1962. 

During  the  past  year  President 
Reagan  has  publicy  accused  the  Sovi- 
ets of  violating  three  significant  arms- 
control  agreements:  First,  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  of  1962: 
second,  the  biological  warfare  conven- 
tion: and  third,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
on  Chemical  Warfare.  President 
Reagan  has  come  very  close  to  accus- 
ing the  Soviets  of  violating  three  other 
arms-control  treaties:  First  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  second,  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  and  third,  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

Over  the  past  decade  of  detente,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  an  outlaw 
nation,  which  violates  the  fundamen- 
tal tenets  of  international  law.  Indeed, 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State  have  accused  the  Soviets  of  vio- 
lating both  SALT  I  agreements.  Offi- 
cial Defense  and  State  Department 
documents  of  1959  and  1962  accuse  the 
Soviets  of  50  other  treaty  violations. 
The  conclusion  emerges  from  official 
U.S.  Government  documentation  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated,  evaded,  or 
circumvented  almost  every  interna- 
tional treaty  they  have  signed  since 
1917.  The  Soviets  are  clearly  violating 
the  rules  of  detente,  the  1972  agree- 
ment on  basic  principles  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  by  their  ac- 
tions in  the  Caribbean,  Afghanistan, 
and  Poleind.  Thus  American  national 
security  cannot  rely  upon  arms-control 
treaties,  negotiations,  and  internation- 
al law  for  protection  against  Soviet  in- 
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timidation  and  aggression.  Only  uni- 
lateral U.S.  defense  programs  will  save 
us  from  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail,  fear, 
and  the  threat  or  reality  of  war. 

The  record  of  Soviet  aggression 
during  the  decade  of  detente  and 
Soviet  violations  and  circumventions 
of  the  SALT  and  other  arms-control 
treaties  demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  cannot  rely  on  arms  control 
treaties,  negotiation,  diplomacy,  and 
international  law  for  protection 
against  Soviet  intimidation  and  ag- 
gression. Even  accommodation  and  ap- 
peasement have  proven  futile.  Only 
unilateral  U.S.  defense  programs  will 
save  the  United  States  from  Soviet  nu- 
clear blackmail,  fear,  and  threat  or  re- 
ality of  war. 

As  Winston  Churchill  told  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  July  1934: 

If  you  want  to  .slop  war.  you  gather  such 
an  aggrcKation  of  force  on  the  side  of  peace 
that  the  aRgre-ssor.  whoever  he  may  be.  will 
not  dare  to  challenge. 

In  1983.  it  is  the  Soviet  aggressor 
nation  which  has  the  greatest  aggrega- 
tion of  force,  and  it  is  again  the  na- 
tions of  peace  which  are  weak.  We  are 
not  even  striving  for  military  parity, 
and  superiority  is  out  of  our  reach. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
others  have  repeatedly  testified  to 
Congress  that  there  has  been  a  dan- 
gerous shift  in  the  military  balance  in 
Soviet  favor.  Other  leaders  of  both  po- 
litical parties  have  pointed  out  that 
the  20-year  relentless  Soviet  military 
buildup,  coupled  with  the  collective 
failure  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  to  make  a  sufficient  response, 
has  resulted  in  a  dangerous  shift  in 
the  global  military  balance. 

The  Soviets  have  outinvested  and 
outproduced  the  United  States  in  mili- 
tary capability  for  over  a  decade,  even 
including  the  efforts  of  our  mutual  al- 
liance systems.  The  Soviets  have  spent 
over  $710  billion  more  than  the  United 
States  on  defense  over  the  last  decade, 
according  to  official  DOD  estimates. 
Total  Soviet  investment  on  future 
military  capabilities  is  now  about 
double  our  own. 

U.S.  defense  spending  is  at  the 
lowest  level  since  before  the  Korean 
war.  The  United  States  is  still  spend- 
ing less  than  6  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
defense. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  spending 
14  to  18  percent  of  its  GNP  on  military 
capability.  Again,  official  U.S.  esti- 
mates show  that  the  Soviets  have 
spent  about  $710  billion  more  than  the 
United  States  on  the  military  since 
1969.  The  result  of  this  gap  is  omi- 
nous—the Soviet  Union  has  more  mili- 
tary capability  in  almost  every  catego- 
ry of  force  comparison.  Soviet  floor 
space  in  military-industry  factories  in- 
creased by  over  one-third  over  the  last 
decade,  indicating  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary growth  trend  is  planned  to  con- 
tinue in  coming  years  through  the 
1980s. 


During  early  1980.  several  different 
American  groups  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  be  increased 
over  the  Carter  5-year  plan  by  $160 
billion  to  $226  billion.  The  bipartisan 
committee  on  the  present  danger  rec- 
ommended even  higher  levels  of  de- 
fense spending.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
little  known  fact  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  actually  increased  de- 
fense outlays,  and  I  stress  outlays,  by 
only  $12  billion  over  President 
Carter's  plans  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolution. 
The  difference  between  Carter  and 
Reagan  in  real,  actual  defense  spend- 
ing in  outlays  has  only  been  marginal. 
In  the  words  of  President  Reagan's 
National  Security  Adviser  in  Septem- 
ber 1981: 

■The  Challengp.s  we  face  in  the  1980  s  may 
well  be  the  most  substantial  in  our  nation's 
history  •  •  •  because  of  inadequate  defense 
spending  over  the  past  decade,  we  find  our- 
selves today  in  an  extremely  disadvanta- 
geous strategic  position  *  *  *  tough  words 
must  now  be  followed  by  substantial  action. 
To  date,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  softened  its  tough  words,  and  it 
has  not  achieved  the  policies  or  de- 
fense programs  necessary  to  adequate- 
ly protect  American  national  security. 
In  1980.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  to  Congre.ss 
that: 

The  Soviets  now  posses.s  an  accumulated 
military  capital  stock  some  25  to  50  percent 
larger  than  that  of  the  U.S.  •  •  *  the  differ- 
ential is  projected  to  increase  to  the  40  to  60 
percent  range  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  mid  1980  s. 

What  has  the  Soviet  $710  billion 
spending  advantage  gained  for  them? 
Total  Soviet  investment  in  future  mili- 
tary capabilities  is  now  about  double 
our  own.  In  1980  and  1981.  Soviet  in- 
vestment in  strategic  nuclear  forces 
was  about  three  times  higher  than 
ours,  and  about  two  times  higher  in 
general-purpose  forces. 

Since  1974.  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced: 

Over  twice  as  many  tanks  as  the 
United  States; 

Over  eight  times  as  many  armored 
vehicles  as  the  United  States: 

Over  13  times  as  many  artillery  and 
rocket  launches  as  the  United  States; 

Over  twice  as  many  combat  aircraft 
as  the  United  States; 

Over  six  times  as  many  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  <ICBM's)  as 
the  United  States: 

Over  250  times  as  many  interconti- 
nental bombers  as  the  United  States; 

More  major  surface  warships  than 
the  United  States; 

Over  twice  as  many  attack  subma- 
rines as  the  United  States: 

And  over  15  times  as  many  ballistic 
missile  submarines  as  the  United 
States. 

While  the  United  States  may  not  be 
able  to  match  the  Soviets  weapon  for 
weapon  in  every  category,  we  are  sig- 


nificantly behind  in  every  category  of 
military  capability. 

Last  year  alone,  the  Soviets  d<plo>i(i 
more      MX      ICBM      warheads  -over 
1  000-than  the  United  Stale.s  plans  to 
d'eplov  on  the  entire  MX  program  be- 
tween 1987  and  1989.  The  Soviets  even 
now  have  deployed  820  ICBMs  as  ca- 
pable   as    our    MX.    which    has    just 
begun  flight  testing.  The  Soviets  are 
already     themselves    testing     ICBMs 
which  are  even  better  than  their  820 
MX-equivalent     ICBMs,     for    deploy 
ment   before  the   MX   is  deplo.v«'d   m 
1987    Thus,  in  the  key  area  of  ICBM 
capabilitv.  the  Soviets  are  way  ahead. 
As  a  first  priority,  the  United  States 
needs  to  modernize  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  in  order  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance with   Soviet   nuclear   forces  and 
regain   at   least   parity.   U.S.   strategic 
forces,   even   under   the   very   modest 
Reagan   strategic   modernization   pro- 
gram   account  for  only  15  percent  of 
our  defense  budget,  yet  they  are  the 
cheapest  kind  of  forces  to  procure  and 
maintain,  and  they  have  the  addition- 
al advantage  of  deterring  war  at  all 
levels    of    violence.    But    the    United 
States    is    way    behind    in    strategic 
forces  This  is  the  most  important  area 
of  militarv  capability,  yet  we  are  com- 
paratively the  weakest  in  strategic  ca- 
pability. 

The  Reagan  defense  budget  has  al- 
ready taken  more  than  its  share  of 
cuts  The  Reagan  5-year  defense  plan 
was  unveiled  in  March  1981.  and  it 
planned  to  add  SI  16  billion  to  the  un- 
derfunded Carter  plan  for  the  same  5 
years  Now.  less  than  2  years  later,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  Reagan  defense 
increase  remains  in  budget  authority 
for  the  outyears.  Over  S58  billion  in 
budget  authority  has  already  been  cut 
if  current  years  and  in  future  years. 
The  Reagan  defense  increase  is  now 
only  $12  billion  more  than  Carter's  in 
defense  outlays.  Thus,  Congress  has 
continued  to  cut  defense,  just  as  it  did 
throughout  the  1970's. 

We  cannot  forget  that  American  de- 
fense needs  must  be  determined  by  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  national  security. 
The  main  facts  about  the  Soviet 
threat  we  face  are  clear,  open,  public, 
and  unclassified.  We  must  develop  a 
complete  understanding  of  these  facts 
on  the  threat,  however,  and  determine 
what  to  do. 

But  there  is  great  resistance  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plain  implications  of 
these  facts,  because  to  understand 
these  facts  is  to  be  forced  to  accept 
the  need  for  a  major,  sustained,  U.S. 
defen.se  buildup  in  response.  But  we 
simply  cannot  wait  to  restore  our  mih- 
tary  strength— we  must  do  it  now.  this 
year,  in  this  defense  appropriation  bill, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

A  few  additional  points  need  to  be 
made  about  the  level  of  our  defense 
budget,  before  going  into  the  implica_ 
tions  for  our  economy  of  sustained 
weakness  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets. 


Fif;!  the  United  States  has  a  com- 
mitment to  NATO  to  achieve  an 
annual  real  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  3  percent  each 
year.  This  3-percent  real  growth  m  de- 
fense spending  should  be  considered  a 
floor,  not  a  ceiling,  for  our  defense 
.spending  commitments.  To  go  below  3- 
percent  real  defense  growth  a.^  the 
Hou.se  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fi.scal  year  1984  has  already 
done,  would  undermine  all  our  efforts 
to  increase  defen.se  spending  in  the 
United  States.  NATO.  Europe,  and 
Japan. 

Second,  the  Reagan  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  is  right  at  the  out- 
year  projection  made  in  the  fiscal  year 

1983  budget  resolution  last  year.  This 

1984  level  was  agreed  to  as  part  of  the 
White  Hou.se-congre.ssional  negotia- 
tions on  reaching  a  spending  ceiling 
for  fi.scal  vear  1984.  Thus  Congress  did 
not  agree  last  year  to  a  freeze  or  to  a 
reduction  in  defense  spending  from 
fiscal  vear  1983  to  fiscal  year  1984.  In- 
stead, "last  year  Congress  agreed  to  a 
$25  billion  increase  in  the  national  de- 
fense budget  function  for  fiscal  year 
1984  Thus  the  whole  Congress  is  al- 
ready on  record  as  voting  in  favor  of 
substantially  increasing  the  defense 
budget  from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal 
year  1984.  as  reflected  in  the  vote  on 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
of  last  year. 

What  has  changed  since  1981?  The 
Soviet  threat  has  grown  worse,  and 
the  American  media  has  begun  a  sus- 
tained campaign  for  defense  spending 

cuts.  ,  .  . 

Third,  if  the  defense  budget  is  arbi- 
trarilv  cut  further,  we  should  bear  in 
mind'that  this  will  precipitate  a  reoc- 
currence of  all   the  problems  of  the 

past- 
Stretch    out    of    procurement    pro- 
grams, at  rates  of  production  which 
are  noneconomic; 

Decrease  in  readiness,  by  restricting 
funding  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance: 

Foregoing  modernization  of  our  stra- 
tegic and  theatre  nuclear  forces,  while 
significantly  slowing  down  general 
purpose  and  naval  force  moderniza- 
tion. Already  over  long  leadtimes  will 
be  extended. 

Moreover,  a  defense  spending  cut 
will  in  all  probability  also  precipitate 
force  structure  reductions  and  threat- 
en overseas  alliance  commitments. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  should  not 
be  reducing  its  defense  spending,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  the  Soviets  are  in- 
creasing their  defense  spending  at  a 
rate  of  4  to  5  percent  real  growth  per 
vear  Such  U.S.  defen.se  reductions 
would  make  the  United  States  perma- 
nently inferior  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  be- 
cause the  spending  and  capability  gap 
would  never  be  closed. 

In  response  to  all  proposals  that  the 
defense  budget  can  still  be  further  re- 
duced   we  should  recognize   that   we 


will  be  sacrificing  real  military  protec- 
tion at  a  time  of  acute  danger  from  re- 
lentless Soviet  military  buildup.  Even 
if  the  full  Reagan  defense  plan  was 
fully  enacted,  which  is  now  precluded, 
the  United  States  could  not  catch  up 
to  the  Soviets  in  several  crucial  mili- 
tary capabilities  until  well  into  the 
next  century. 

The  conclusion  may  be  inescapable 
that  the  United  States  will  be  inferior 
to  the  Soviets  in  all  crucial  military  ca- 
pabilites  until  well  into  the  next  cen- 
turv.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
United  States  will  surely  be  perma- 
nently inferior  to  the  Soviets  if  there 
are  further  defense  budget  cuts. 

We  should  realize  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  American  econom- 
ic prosperity  and  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Too  often  we  fail  to  recognize 
this  relationship. 

There  are  tangible  domestic  econom- 
ic implications  resulting  from  a  perma- 
nently weakened  America.  U.S.  access 
to  foreign  raw  materials,  markets,  and 
trade  routes  are  threatened  by  Soviet 
military  superiority.  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  threats  could  disrupt  the 
U.S.  stock  market,  as  happened  in 
1962  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Soviet  military  superiority  could  also 
enable  them  to  credibly  threaten  to 
renege  on  their  loans  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  West-totaling  over 
$80  billion.  Their  military  superiority 
could  then  allow  them  to  pull  the  plug 
on     the     entire     Western     economic 

system.  ,  ^     . 

Those  who  advocate  further  cuts  m 
the  defense  budget  at  a  time  of  im- 
pending national  security  crisis  must 
be  forced  to  face  up  to  the  economic 
implications  of  long-term  U.S.  weak- 
ness. 

Several   final    recommendations   are 

necessary. 

First  it  is  political  decisions  which 
have  imposed  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
and  long  procurement  leadtimes  on 
our  defen.se  structure.  These  political 
handicaps  can  be  changed  by  political 
decisions. 

Second,  we  need  to  continue  to 
exhort  our  NATO  and  Japanese  allies 
to  increase  their  defense  spending. 
More  equitable  burden  sharing  is  re- 
quired. This  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  a  proper  American  example. 

Third,  we  need  to  completely  over- 
haul the  structure  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram planning  and  budgeting  process, 
to  include  the  way  the  Congress  han- 
dles the  defense  budget,  and  defense 
authorizations,  and  appropriations. 
For  example,  we  need  long-term  budg- 
eting and  procurement.  A  real  5-year 
defense  plan,  rather  than  a  rolling  1- 
year  defense  plan,  would  be  a  useful 
reform.  And  the  constitutional  prob- 
lem of  multiyear  contracts  for  pro- 
curement has  already  been  overcome 
in  our  shipbuilding  program. 
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Fouth,  we  need  a  thorough  overhaul 
of  our  defense  personnel  system.  F'or 
example,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  civilian  wages  to  our  troops,  who 
in  war  would  have  to  fight  con.script 
troops.  We  need  to  go  back  to  a  selec- 
tive draft  ourselves.  The  All-Volunteer 
Force  and  the  retirement  program 
consumes  over  half  our  defense 
budget.  This  is  simply  too  high  a  share 
for  personnel  costs.  We  should  also 
consider  expanding  our  Reserve  Force 
structure  in  place  of  regular  forces. 
This  could  result  in  more  military  ca- 
pability for  less  cost. 

Finally,  we  need  to  increase  our 
technology  and  R&D  base  for  defense. 
Technology  is  still  our  best  hope. 

The  most  exciting  and  interesting 
idea  in  defense  strategy  in  many  years 
is  President  Reagan's  proposal  for  a 
space-based  defense  against  Soviet  bal- 
listic missiles.  Funding  for  this  pro- 
gram is  alone  adequate  justification  to 
increase  the  defense  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  that  an  ex 
cellent  .statement  by  Mr.  John  Fisher 
of  the  American  Security  Council 
before  the  House  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presentation  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Security 
Council  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee. 

Your  invitation  to  testify  noted  that  Con- 
gress was  headed  toward  some  cuts  in  the 
proposed  defense  budget.  You  asked  for  our 
testimony  on  how  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
without  harm  to  our  defense  posture. 

We  will  testify  on  how  significant  savings 
could  be  made  in  the  years  ahead.  But.  after 
a  careful  review,  we  have  no  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  cuts  which  can  be  made  now. 
In  fact,  we  see  this  Defense  Budget  as  only 
slowing  down  the  rate  by  which  the  Soviets 
are  increasing  their  military  lead  over  the 
United  Stales. 

I  will  testify  about  the  biggest  gap  in  our 
budget  process— the  lack  of  a  positive  strate 
gy  which  would  provide  you  an  overall 
framework  to  judge  a  military  .strategy  and 
proposals  for  its  implementation. 

Colonel  Philip  S.  Cox  will  discuss  a  few 
key  defense  issues  and  weapons  systems. 

Brigadier  General  Robert  C  Richardson 
will  outline  basic  concepLs  on  how  we  could 
buy  more  .security  for  our  Investment  in  de- 
fens*. 

We  have  submitted  written  statements. 
We  will  each  summarize  our  statements. 

The  Annual  Report  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  presents  each  year  to  the  Con 
gress  contains  an  introductory  section 
which  reviews  the  international  situation 
and  seeks  to  show  the  correlation  between 
the  military  posture  he  is  proposing  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  That  section  is  designed 
to  show  that  the  military  establishment  is 
not  following  a  course  of  its  own  or  working 
at  cross  purposes  with  our  foreign  policy. 

The  weapons  that  are  recommended  for 
funding  by  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as:  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  individual  Serv- 
ices; the  estimated  weapons  developments  of 


potential  enemy  nations,  i.e..  the  threat,  the 
promi.ses  of  technology:  and  the  dictates  of 
party  platforms. 

Secretary  Woinberser  in  his  February  1. 
1983.  Annual  Report  lo  the  Congre.ss  does 
an  excellent  job  of  describing  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  and  National  Security  objectives. 

He  traces  the  evolution  of  U.S.  Defen.se 
Strategy  from  'massive  retaliation  "  to 
■flexible  response.  " 

I'.S.  military  strategy  since  shortly  after 
World  War  II  has  been  geared  to  a  foreign 
policy  of  some  version  of  containment. 

The  Secretary  describes  the  burgeoning 
Soviet  military  threat  powered  by  invest- 
ment in  .strategic  nuclear  forces  three  times 
greater  than  ours  and  50  percent  higher  in 
general  forces. 

We  have  prepared  the  attached  charts 
which  show  the  results  of  this  difference  in 
investment  levels. 

You  will  note  that  the  Soviets  have  now 
gained  a  3';  to  1  advantage  in  strategic  of 
tensive  weapon  megatonnage  and  a  39  to  I 
advantage  in  strategic  defensive  weapons 

Containment  has  not  prevented  long  term 
Communist  expansion  becau.se  it  has  only 
the  negative  goal  of  defending  the  status 
quo. 

This  is  not  a  true  national  strategy  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a  positive  goal  and 
has  no  positive  programs. 

For  convenience,  we  may  make  the  com- 
parison of  two  football  teams,  one  of  which 
IS  on  the  offen.se  and  seeking  to  score 
points,  while  the  other  team  restricts  Itself 
lo  playing  defense.  The  reality  is  that  the 
team  which  plays  only  defense  and  has  no 
game  plan  for  scoring  points  is  doomed  to 
defeat. 

That  is  why  we  are  working  with  other  or- 
ganizations and  pro-defense  leaders  across 
the  country  for  the  adoption  of  a  national 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength. 

The  first  requirement  for  developing  a 
strategy  is  to  identify  the  desired  goal. 

In  this  connection,  we  were  inspired  by 
and  adopted  the  goal  set  by  John  F  Kenne- 
dy in  his  January  11.  1962,  State  of  the 
Union  message: 

"Yet  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states— free  to  choose  their  own 
future  and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others." 

More  recently,  we  have  been  similarly  in- 
spired by  President  Reagans  June  8.  1982. 
.speech  to  the  British  Parliament  when  he 
said: 

Let  us  now  begin  a  major  effort  to  .secure 
the  best— a  cru.sade  for  freedom  that  will 
engage  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  next 
generation.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, let  us  move  toward  a  world  in  which  all 
people  are  at  last  free  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  " 

Our  first  study  on  a  positive  strategy  for 
the  United  States  was  completed   in    1964 
with  the  formal  cooperation  of  128  universi 
ties  and  colleges  and  102  organizations. 

In  1978,  we  worked  with  other  orgainza- 
tions  and  pro-defense  leaders  in  identifying 
the  eight  basic  principles  of  a  national  strat- 
egy of  peace  through  strength. 

This  became  the  Peace  Through  Strength 
Resolution  which  is  now  endorsed  by  135 
national  organizations  and  249  Members  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  passed  by  12  state  leg- 
islatures and  by  one  house  of  another  6  leg- 
islatures. 

The  Peace  Through  Strength  Resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March 
8.  1983.  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 


Committee.  It  was  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  March  9.  1983. 
as  House  Concurrent  Resolution  83  and  re- 
ferred to  both  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral John  W  Vessey.  Jr..  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan  have  all  endorsed  the  Peace 
Through  Strengths  Resolution. 

I  have  attached  copies  of  the  Resolution 
as  it  was  introduced  in  each  House  this  year. 
There  were  no  speeches  made  when  the 
Resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House,  so 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the  speeches  made 
by  Senators  Laxali.  Zorinsky.  Tower. 
DeConcini,  Denton.  Johnston  and  Symms  in 
which  they  outlined  the  need  for  and  de- 
fined the  principles  of  a  national  strategy  of 
peace  through  strength. 

The  need  for  and  the  broad  concepts  of  a 
national  strategy  of  peace  through  strength 
were  described  as  follows: 

Senator  Paul  Laxalt:  Mr  President,  the 
greatest  problem  we  have  as  a  Nation  is  how- 
to  deal  with  the  growing  Soviet  politico-mili- 
tary threat  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

'The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  re- 
pression of  Poland  are  reminders  that  the 
Soviets  are  as  ruthless  as  were  the  Nazis  in 
expanding  and  consolidating  their  totalitar- 
ian empire. 

"Soviet  expansionism  has  been  driven  by 
the  goal  of  world  domination  and  guided  by 
a  grand  strategy  to  achieve  that  goal. 

"Soviet  successes  have  been  possible  only 
because  the  United  States  has  had  neither  a 
goal  nor  a  strategy  in  this  conflict.  U.S. 
policy  has  lieen  essentially  that  of  reacting 
to  Soviet  initiatives  in  defense  of  the  status 
quo 


"Thirc  arc  cichl  bai.it  principles  inherent 
in  a  national  strategy  of  peace  through 
strength.  These  principles  will  serve  to  clari- 
fy the  direction  of  the  strategy  and  the 
basis  of  some  of  its  details,  and  they  will 
serve  as  a  yardstick  to  evaluate  competing 
programs  and  initiatives.  Unless  the  United 
Slates  speedily  adopts  such  a  strategy  lo  co- 
ordinate its  national  security  efforts,  it  is 
doomed  to  ineffectual  policies,  uncoordinat- 
ed responses  to  Soviet  aggression,  and  ulti- 
mately, a  great  growth  in  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  " 

Senator  Ed  Zorinsky:  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  goal  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom.  No 
responsible  American  disputes  this  goal,  but 
differences  on  how  best  to  achieve  it  have 
badly  divided  our  Nation  and  led  to  disas- 
trous reverses  in  foreign  policy  Because  of 
the.se  differences,  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  adopt  or  adhere  to  a  national  strategy. 
Without  a  national  strategy  to  give  it  direc- 
tion and  coherence,  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  reactive,  inconsistent,  and  far  weaker 
than  it  need  be. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  United  States  has  at  last  recognized 
that  detente  cannot  help  to  achieve  the  na- 
tional goal  of  peace  and  freedom  and  has 
begun  the  first  steps  toward  strengthening 
lis  defense  and  foreign  policy.  However,  be- 
cause these  steps  have  not  been  explained 
lo  the  American  people  in  the  context  of  a 
well  articulated  national  strategy,  the  politi- 
cal coiLsensus  for  making  them  has  been 
eroding.  Such  a  strategy  has  t)een  working 
out  the  national  strategy  for  peace 
through  strength. 


•The  national  strategy  for  peace  through 
strength  is  based  upon  the  realization, 
backed  by  over  20  years  of  experience,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  cajoled  into 
good  behavior  by  weakness  or  unilateral  re- 
straint. At  the  same  time,  it  is  neither  possi- 
ble nor  desirable  to  coerce  the  Soviet  Union 
bv  the  direct  use  of  military  force.  Instead, 
the  national  strategy  of  peace  through 
strength,  while  providing  for  the  mi  'tary 
and  strategic  forces  necessary  to  establish  a 
margin  of  safety,  will  arrest  and  counteract 
the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  by  non-mili- 
tary  means.  , 

■The  national  strategy  for  peace  through 
strength  is  embodied  by  eight  principles, 
which  will  serve  as  a  yardstick  by  which 
future  U  S.  defense  and  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives can  be  evaluated.  These  principles  out- 
line the  steps  necessary  to  preserve  the 
safely  of  the  United  States  and  Us  allies, 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  greater 
understanding  of  and  respect  for  democratic 
principles."  .     ,    ,.      ... 

Two  of  the  eight  principles  deal  directly 
with  the  Defense  Budget. 

These  are:  ■Second  Principle:  to  achieve 
overall  military  and  technological  superiori- 
ty over  the  Soviet  Union." 

Heres  how  Senator  John  Tower  described 
this  principle  in  his  sponsoring  remarks: 
■Democracy  does  not  need  military  power  to 
win  the  fight  for  the  minds  of  men.  Democ- 
racy needs  nothing  more  than  energetic  ad- 
vocates and  a  world  political  environment  in 
which  it  can  demonstrate  its  superiority. 

•The  key  to  a  peace  through  strength 
strategy  is  to  achieve  our  goals  without 
armed  conflict.  To  do  this,  we  must  deter 
the  Soviets  from  starling  a  war. 

■History  shows  thai  only  superior  war 
fighting  capability  can  deter  an  aggressor. 
Forces  that  cannot  win  cannot  deter. 

■The  United  Stales  can  have  a  superior 
war  fighting  capability  without  ihe  cost  of 
across-the-board  numerical  superiority  if  it 
exploits  advanced  technology  such  as  the 
cruise  missile  and  space-based  laser. 

We  must  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to 
rebuild  a  superior  war  fighting  capability. 
That  is  the  most  cost  effective  approach-- 
deterrence  is  cheaper  than  war.  -Third 
Principle:  lo  create  a  strategic  and  civil  de- 
fense which  would  protect  the  American 
people  against  nuclear  war  at  least  as  well 
as  the  Soviet  population  is  protected. 

Heres  what  Senator  Steve  Symms  said 
about  this  principle:  "Since  the  early  1960  s. 
the  United  States  has  structured  its  military 
forces  and  designed  its  strategies  in  keeping 
with  a  concept  called  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction (MAD).  .v,»  TT  Q 
■According  to  the  MAD  principle,  the  U_S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  equally  tle- 
terred  and  therefore  secure,  if  the  popula- 
tion and  industrial  centers  of  both  nations 
are  defenseless  and  can  be  easily  destroyed 
by  either  a  nuclear  first  strike  or  a  retalia- 
tion. According  lo  MAD.  the  absence  of  de- 
fensive weapons  enhances  deterrence. 

•As  a  matter  of  policy,  therefore,  the 
United  Slates  has  scrapped  nearly  all  its  de- 
fenses We  have  no  defenses  against  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  and  only  a  few  aged  fighter 
interceptors  lo  defend  against  Soviet  bomb- 
ers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  We  urge  that  for  the  future,  you  ask  the 
Executive  Branch  to  prepare  for  you  and  all 
committees  an  intergrated  summary  ol 
United  Slates  grand  strategy  dscribing  the 
roles  to  be  played  by  each  government 
agency.  Only  by  seeing  the  overview  can  you 


judge  a  military  strategy  and  proposals  for 
its  implementation. 

II  It  is  particularly  important  to  move 
ahead  on  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces  before  they  become  so  obsolete  that 
Ihey  no  longer  deter.  It  is  also  important  to 
seek  a  unique  technological  advantage  at 
the  strategic  level  to  control  the  ladder  of 
escalation.  There  is  high  promise  for  this  in 
defensive  weapons. 
Deterrence  is  cheaper  than  war. 
The  proposed  Defense  Budget  does  not 
call  for  regaining  a  superior  war  fighting  ca- 
pability All  it  does  is  lo  slow  down  the  rate 
at  which  the  Soviets  are  gaining  advantage. 
Ill  Start  structural  and  policy  chages  to 
make  some  of  the  money-saving  reforms 
proposed  by  General  Richardson. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
al.so  spent  some  considerable  time  re- 
cently thinking  about  the  problems  of 
American  strategic  doctrine  and  mili- 
tary posture  as  it  relates  to  our  arms 
control  policy. 

I  ask  that  two  recent  essays  of  these 
subjects  which  I  have  written  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Criti«ue  of  U.S.  Strategic  Doctrine  and 
Posture 
Should  the  United  States  deliberately 
plan  to  lose  a  Third  World  War?  This  w-as 
the  question  Ca.sper  Weinberger  asked  his 
tormentors:  "  Ive  been  lo  several  meetings 
at  which  the  word  prevail"  has  been  hurled 
at  me  with  great  venom  by  some  fellow,  usu- 
ally in  the  back  of  the  room.  What  does  he 
wanf  Does  he  want  us  not  lo  prevail'  Show 
me  a  Secretary  of  Defense  whos  planning 
not  to  prevail  and  111  show  you  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  is  out  to  be  impeached. 

This  exchange  resulted  from  a  leak  of  the 
1983  Defense  Guidance  to  the  New  York 
Times  wh'ch  reported  that  it  is  slated: 

"The  primary  role  of  United  States  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  is  deterrence  of  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  Slates,  its  forces  and 
its  allies.  Should  such  an  attack  neverthe- 
less occur.  United  States  nuclear  capabilities 
must  prevail  even  under  the  conditions  of  a 
prolonged  war.^ 

The  fact  that  such  a  statement  could  be 
considered  controversial  is  perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate legacy  of  Robert  McNamaras  doctrine 
of   Mutual   As.sured   Destruclion-the   view 
that  deterrence  depends  completely  on  our 
ability   to  kill  civilians  and  destroy  cities, 
and  that  defense  was  impossible  and  merely 
drove  the     arms  race."  Over  the  years   this 
has  been  futher  perverted  into  the  doctrine 
that  cities  and  civilians  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate targets  for  deterrence.  Thus  the  sanie 
people  who  professed  horror  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  a  few  hundred  Palestinian  civilians 
endorse  the  view  that  civilians  are  the  only 
legitimate  targets  for  nuclear  weapons  and 
oppose  any  effort  by  the  United  States  to 
effectively  be  able  lo  attack  anything  else, 
or  to  limit  damage  to  the  American  people 
in  the  event  of  war. 

However,  strategy  without  the  forces  to 
accomplish  it  is  meaningless.  The  United 
Stales  still  mainly  po.ssesses  forces  devel- 
oped during  the  McNamara  Assured  De- 
struction era- weapons  that  do  not  have  sig- 
nificant capability  to  destroy  hardened  or 
fortified  military  targets.  The  survivability 
of  our  forces  has  been  allowed  to  decline  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  no  longer  have  even 
the    Margin    of    Safely    contemplated    by 


Robert  McNamara— a  viable,  survnabie 
TRIAD  with  each  leg  capable  of  accom- 
plishing the  Assured  Destruction  mission. 

What  has  the  United  Stales  achieved  by 
abandoning  its  "Margin  of  Safely.  "  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority  we  enjoyed  in  the 
1960  s?  The  prophets  of  Assured  Destruc- 
tion believed  that  we  would  slow  down  the 
arms  race,  achieve  greater  strategic  stability 
and  a  safer  war.  What  we  have  achieved  is 
an  accelerated  strategic  arms  race  run  prin- 
cipally by  the  USSR,  a  vulnerable  deterrent 
force,  and  Soviet  strategic  superiority. 

Sensible  nations,  particularly  nations  with 
the  greatest  industrial  capability  in  the 
world,  do  not  experiment  to  see  how  close  to 
disaster  thev  can  come  without  going  over 
the  edge  Yet  this  has  been  exactly  what  we 
have  done.  Those  who  seek  safely  through 
the  threatened  mass  destruction  of  civilian 
populations  have  achieved  neither  safely, 
.security,  nor  effective  arms  limitation. 
These  same  people  who.  today,  advocate  the 
nuclear  freeze,  do  as  much  as  the  massive 
Soviet  strategic  buildup  to  create  the 
"window  of  vulnerability." 

If  however,  one  believes  that  the  objec- 
tive of  war  is  to  destroy  the  opponents 
armed  forces  and  that  the  ability  to  do  so  in 
a  retaliatory  attack  is  a  better  deterrent  to 
war  than  the  threat  to  massacre  civilians, 
the  military  balance  suddenly  becomes  rele- 
vant. It  is  quite  different  whether  one  has 
500  or  5  000  surviving  weapons,  and  whether 
or  not  those  weapons  can  destroy  targets 
such  as  missile  silos,  nuclear  weapons  stor- 
age bunkers,  and  command  and  control  cen- 
ters which  have  been  protected  against  nu- 
clear attack  by  tons  of  concrete. 

Would  we  measure  the  capability  of  our 
Armv  in  terms  of  how  many  old  ladies  it 
could  kill'  Of  course  not.  Then  why  do  so 
many  believe  that  we  should  measure  the 
capability  of  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
forces  bv  such  a  criteria'  The  United  Slates 
does  not  target  civilians.  Hence  what  rel_ 
evance  is  the  theoretical  capability  of  Ub 
forces  to  kill  civilians?  Isnt  it  a  lot  more  re  - 
evant  lo  estimate  how  many  military  instal- 
lations   we    can    destroy    in    a    retaliatory 
attack"'  Or  our  ability  to  terminate  Soviet 
attacks   upon   Ihe  US  and   our  allies-isn  t 
this  relevant?  Isn't  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
effectivelv  do  either  today  relevant  to  our 
defense   policies  and   to  our  assessment  of 
such  arms  control  concepts  as  the  nuclear 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
surge  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  capability  m  the  early  1980s  's 
not  a  recent  invention  of  ^he  Reagan  Ad^ 
ministration.  Even  during  the  19.9  SALT  II 
debate  the  Carter  Administration  admitted 
that  our  ICBM  force  and.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, our  bomber  force  would  become 
vumerable  in  the  early  1980s.  The  Carter 
Administration  did  not  exaggerate  the 
threat  to  our  forces-quite  the  contrary,  il 
did   not    fully    admit    the   severity   of   the 

^  A^^^far  back  as  1979.  Gen.  David  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ad- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that:  "In  the  static  indicators  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  a  substantial  ^van- 
tage in  most  categories  in  the  early  1980s. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Thomas 
Hayward  was  even  more  candid:  "With  re- 
spect to  essential  equivalence,  it  is  my  view- 
that  without  any  question,  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  first  strike  capability  over  the  next 
few  years.  If  that  is  not  a  loss  of  essential 
equivalence,  I  do  not  know  what  is,  and  we 
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have  to  do  something  about  that  to  correct 
it." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  in 
1979.  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee thai:  "The  combination  of  accurate 
guidance  and  the  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads expected  in  the  early  1980s  will  give 
their  ICBMs  force  the  ability  to  destroy  our 
silos  with  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  their 
ICBMs."  Moreover.  "Under  some  circum- 
stances. SLBMs  could  pose  a  significant 
counterforce  threat  to  our  bombers,  by  bar- 
rage attack  on  our  present  Strategic  Air 
Command  bases.  There  is  also  the  potential 
of  our  bombers  being  destroyed  with  an 
ICBM  barrage  attack  whose  larger  numbers 
could  compensate  for  the  longer  bomber 
escape  time,  so  that  even  if  the  bombers  got 
off  the  ground,  they  may  not  escape  the 
area  that  is  barraged. " 

The  Soviet  Union  has  built  strategic 
forces  enormously  more  powerful  than  our 
own.  The  Soviets  now  have  more  missiles  of 
every  type  and  more  strategic  bombers  than 
does  the  United  States.  Soviet  missiles  are 
far  larger  and  more  powerful.  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  bombers  are  far  more  modern  in 
design.  The  following  mid- 1982  numbers 
speak  for  themselves: 
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What  does  this  all  mean?  The  essential 
fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  eliminate 
90  percent  of  theUS  ICBM  force  in  a  .sur- 
prise nuclear  attack,  while  some  90  percent 
of  the  Soviet  ICBMs  can  survive  a  US  retali- 
atory attack.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  developed  the  capability  to  reload  Its 
land-based  missile  launchers,  both  Intercon- 
tinental (ICBM)  and  Intermediate  range 
(IRBM).  and  launch  follow -on  attacks 
against  the  United  States.  Even  without  this 
capability,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  alone  can 
eliminate  perhaps  80-90  percent  of  all  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  United  States  within 
thirty  minutes  of  a  Soviet  attack.  A  full  US 
retaliatory  response  would  be  only  perhaps 
a  third  as  effective  in  retaliating  against 
similar  Soviet  military  targets. 

This  is  what  President  Reagan  had  In 
mind  when  he  stated:  .  .  the  Soviets 
great  edge  is  one  In  which  they  could  absorb 
our  retaliatory  blow  and  hit  us  again."  This 
is  the  situation  that  our  present  military 
programs  are  aimed  at  eliminating. 

If  one  believes  that  the  military  balance  is 
relevant,  or  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  retaliate  effec- 
tively against  Soviet  military  targets  and  to 
prevent  follow-on  Soviet  attacks  against  the 
United  States,  the  only  question  becomes 
the  adequacy  of  the  Reagan  programs  or 
whether  we  are  moving  fast  enough  to 
eliminate  the  current  vulnerability. 

Soviet  ability  to  disarm  the  United  Stales 
while  maintaining  a  capability  to  launch 
Intercontinental  and  theater  nuclear  does 
not  exist  In  a  vacuum.  The  Soviet  capability 
to  sweep  into  Western  Europe  using  conven- 
tional, chemical  and  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  of  enormous  strategic  significance. 
When  we  combine  the  two— Soviet  ability  to 


di.sariii  lii.  US.  while  i.-l:iiriiii>:  ionn  r:iiit;c 
nuclear  strike  potential  of  great  magnitude 
and  the  occupation  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviets  clearly  have  the  capability  to  prevail 
in  a  classical  military  sense— certainly  the 
way  their  leaders  would  define  the  term. 
This  is  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 

Another  fundamental  mission  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  Is  to  destroy  Soviet  capability  to 
project  power  into  Western  Europe  and 
other  vital  areas  on  its  periphery.  This  is 
another  mission  that  cannot  possibly  be 
achieved  by  nuclear  forces  that  are  merely 
adequate  for  the  Assured  Destruction  role. 
Dr.  Kissingers  500  warhead  Assured  De- 
struction attack  Is  not  going  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union's  ability  to  project  military 
power. 

The  Soviet  monopoly  on  the  ability  to  de 
stroy  a  high  percentage  of  Western  military 
targets  with  theater  and  Intercontinental 
nuclear  strikes  and  the  Soviet  ability  to 
occupy  with  land  forces  such  key  areas  of 
the  world  as  Western  Europe  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Is  augmented  by  a  Soviet  monopo- 
ly on  the  things  necessary  to  limit  damage- 
active  and  civil  defenses. 

The  Soviets  have  the  world's  only  op>er- 
atlonal  ballistic  missile  defense  systems,  and 
they  have  the  only  anti-satellite  defense 
system.  They  have  enormous  advantages  In 
both  air  and  civil  defenses. 

Even  such  officials  of  the  Carter  Adminis 
tration  as  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Wil 
Ham  Perry  admitted  that,  by  1985.  US  B-52 
bombers  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses.  Even  when  the  B-1 
bombers  become  available  in  1986.  and 
cruise  missiles  are  available  In  large  num- 
bers. Soviet  air  defenses  will  be  able  to  de- 
grade the  effectiveness  of  a  US  retaliatory 
attack.  However,  it  is  Soviet  civil  defenses 
that  have  the  greatest  potential  today  to 
negate  the  fundamental  concept  of  Assured 
Destruction-the  Idea  that  deterrence  de- 
pends on  the  ability  to  kill  civilians. 

It  turns  out  that  civilians  are  rather  easy 
to  protect.  The  simple  expedient  of  evacuat- 
ing cities  can  negate  most  of  the  theoretical 
assured  destruction  capability.  It  could 
result  in  an  enormous  disparity  in  civilian 
casualties— as  much  as  10  or  40-IO-1  in  the 
Soviet  favor. 

While  It  IS  clearly  impossible  to  prevent 
widespread  destruction  of  urban  housing 
and  Industrial  facilities  if  cities  are  at- 
tacked. It  clearly  is  po.ssible  to  protect  vital 
Industrial  equipment  using  civil  defense 
techniques.  Again,  only  the  Soviet  Union 
has  developed  a  considerable  capability  to 
do  this. 

President  Reagan  has  noted  the  existence 
of  the  'Window  of  vulnerability."  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  definite  margin  of  su- 
periority, enough  so  there  is  risk.  .  ."  A  seri- 
ous effort  to  terminate  that  vulnerability 
requires  more  than  the  initiating  of  military 
programs  -of  course  they  are  necessary- 
but  the  development  and  the  public  presen- 
tation of  a  doctrine  that  explains  the  neces- 
sity for  the  United  States  to  engage  in  pru- 
dent self  defen.se.  Without  such  a  doctrine, 
weapons  systems  become  purely  budget 
numbers  and  more  vulnerable  to  political 
attack. 

We  must  shed  forever  A.ssured  Destruc- 
tion doctrine  that  defense  is  not  possible. 
Defending  the  nation  against  alien  attack  is 
a  fundamental  objective  of  the  government 
and  to  abdicate  it.  reduces  the  very  legitima- 
cy of  that  government.  It  encourages  the 
type  of  defeatism  and  irrational  fear  that 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  anti-nuclear  and 
freeze  movemenUs  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 


When  key  Air  Force  officers  admit  the  So- 
viets may  soon  orbit  laser  weapons,  but 
argue  we  shouldn't  be  worried  about  them 
because  they  probably  wont  work  very  well, 
we  have  seen  the  ultimate  result  of  Assured 
Destruction  mentality- a  form  of  compla 
cency  that  is  fundamentally  inimical  to  our 
security. 

A  number  of  strategic  objectives  for  the 
United  States  were  adopted  by  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  In  1954.  These  are 
still  highly  relevant  today.  They  were: 

"To  achieve  a  victory  which  will  insure 
the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

"To  preserve  and  retain  as  many  of  its  ef- 
fective allies  as  possible. 

"To  reduce  by  military  and  other  meas- 
ures the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
wage  war  against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

"To  prevent,  by  all  means  consistent  with 
other  US  objectives,  the  active  participation 
of  Communist  China  In  the  war  on  the 
Soviet  side.  Failing  this  objective,  to  reduce 
by  military  and  other  measures,  the  capa- 
bilities of  Communist  China  to  the  point 
where  it  has  lost  its  will  or  ability  to  wage 
war  against  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
"To  render  ineffective  the  control  struc- 
ture by  which  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist regimes  have  been  able  to  exert  Ideo- 
logical and  disciplinary  authority  over  indi- 
vidual citizens  or  groups  of  citizens  in  other 
countries. 

"To  prevent,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  for- 
mation or  retention,  after  the  war.  of  mili- 
tary power  In  potentially  hostile  states  suf- 
ficient to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  achieved 
by  an  Assured  Destruction  strategy  of  city 
bombardment.  Attacks  on  cities  made  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sense  in  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath  when  nuclear  weapons  were 
scarce  and  a  global  war  would  be  decided 
primarily  by  logistics  intensive  conventional 
warfare.  However,  once  nuclear  arsenals  ex- 
panded beyond  several  thousand  on  both 
sides,  it  is  the  military  forces  in  being  that 
have  become  the  most  Important  military 
targets.  This  fact  was  finally  even  recog- 
nized by  the  Carter  Administration  which, 
in  its  last  days,  adopted  to  so-called  PD-59 
strategy  which  significantly  increased  em- 
phasis on  military  targeting. 

A  Critkjue  of  U.S.  Arms  Control  Policy 

Previous  efforts  at  arms  control  must  be 
assessed  to  be  a  failure.  The  extensive  arms 
control  efforts  of  the  1970s,  especially  those 
under  the  "true  believers'  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, accomplished  little  if  any- 
thing Indeed,  as  President  Reagan  has  re- 
corded: The  decade  of  so-called  detente 
witnessed  the  most  massive  Soviet  buildup 
of  military  power  in  history."  and  as  a  result 
of  this,  "the  Soviet  dictatorship  has  forged 
the  largest  armed  force  in  the  world.  " 

There  is  nothing  in  theory  wrong  with 
arms  control.  The  objectives  sought  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  are  basically  valid: 
equal  force  levels;  verifiable  provisions;  sub- 
stantial reductions;  and  reduced  risk  of  war. 
The  problems  with  the  pursuit  of  arms  con- 
trol is  that  it  seems  to  generate  a  belief,  ir- 
respective of  the  actual  results,  that  such 
goals  are  actually  achievable  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  the  .same  goals. 
They  clearly  are  not. 

Previous  arms  control  efforts  have  been 
exercises  in  negotiating  agreements  that  arc 
either  unequal  in  their  terms  or  in  their 
effect  in  the  Soviet  favor,  that  suffer  from 


serious  verlflcatlott  difficulties,  and  that 
have  eliminated  various  options  required  by 
the  United  States  for  the  preservation  of  its 
nuclear  deterrent. 

The  only  arms  control  ^ereemenUs  that 
have  proved  acceptable  to  the  USSR  are 
those  that  are  clearly  ""balanced  in  the 
Soviet  favor,  improving  Soviet  warfighting 
objectives,  inhibit  Important  US  strategic 
programs,  contain  substantial  loopholes  ancl 
permissive  provisions  that  allow  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  to  continue  and  which 
suffer   from   substantial    verification    prob- 

'"^Thus  SALT  I  and  II.  for  example,  pre- 
served a  Soviet  monopoly  on  powerlul 
"heavv  "  ICBMs,  weapons  of  enormous  de- 
structive potential,  while  severely  constrain- 
ing US  capability  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
threat  Both  these  agreements  left  ke> 
terms  undefined  and  allowed  great  loop- 
holes for  the  Soviet  Union  to  exploit. 

It  IS  now  rather  commonplace  to  conclude, 
as  Henrv  Kissinger  did  in  1979,  that  ■  .  ■  ■ 
the  Soviets  have  pressed  against  the  legal 
limits  of  SALT  I."  It  is  evjn  PO^^i^'i'  to  con- 
clude as  Melvin  Laird  did  '"  l^^'^.^^at^ 
The  evidence  is  incontrovertible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
violated  the  treaties  to  which  we  have  ad- 
hered •■  This  may  be  somewhat  of  an  exag- 
geration, but  as  President  Reagan  declared 
in  May  1982.  "Unfortunately,  for  some  time 
suspicions  have  grown  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  living  up  to  its  obliga; 
tions  under  existing  arms  control  treaties. 
Moreover,  as  he  told  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

•  The  Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  are  vio- 
lating the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  related 
rules  of  international  law,  and  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention.  There  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  provided  toxins  for  use  in  Laos 
and  Kampuchea  and  are  themselves  using 
chemical  weapons  against  freedom  fighters 

in  Afghanistan."  .. , 

For  those  who  believe  it  is  possible  to    end 
the  arms  race,  "  or  promote  world  peace  on 
the  basis  of  what  amounts  to  a    gentleman  s 
agreement  "   with   the   USSR,   the   so-called 
"nuclear  freeze."  it  might  be  'nstruclive  to 
compare  the  operative  language  of  the  Bio^ 
logical  Weapons  Convention  with  that  oi 
the   nuclear   freeze   resolution   of  Senators 
Hatfield     and     Kennedy.    The     Biological 
Weapons  Convention  prohibits    "the  devel- 
opment   production,  stockpiling,  acquisition 
or    retention    of    agents,    toxins,    weap(3ns. 
equipment  and  means  of  delivery"  of  biolog- 
ical agents.  The  nuclear  freeze  resolutions 
prohibits  "testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  systems  and  mis- 
siles and  aircraft  designed  primarily  to  de- 
liver nuclear  weapons.  .  .'" 

The  similarity  between  the  nuclear  freeze 
and  the  most  ineffective  arms  control  agree- 
ment   ever    signed    is    striking.    Moreover, 
Soviet  violation  of  these  agreements  casts 
doubt  on  the  fundamental  premises  which 
have  been  behind  our  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol   As  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger recorded  in  his  annual  presentation 
to  Congress  in  1982:  "Our  past  approach  tcD 
verification  often  relied  on  the  theory  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  risk  violating  isolated 
arms  control  provisions  that  were  hard  to 
verify    since  there  would  always  be  some 
risk  of  detection,  and  to  be  caught  would 
have   damaging   political   consequences   for 
them    In   particular,   this   theory   assumed 
that  there  would  be  a  vigorous  condemna- 
tion by  world  opinion  and  a  strong  response 
by  many  governments.  What  is  now  left  of 
the  validity  of  this  theory?" 


It  was  not  Ihc  1979  oulbreaK  or  aim.rax  .il 
a  Soviet  biological  warfare  facility  at  Sverd- 
lovsk that  convinced  us  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt  that  the  Soviets  were  violating 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention.  It  actu_ 
ally  took  over  five  years  of  actual  use  of 
these  weapons  against  villages  in  Indochina 
and  Afghanistan  before  we  began  to  obtain 
firm  evidence. 

Biological  and  chemical  weapons  are 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Yet  the  Sovi- 
ets are  using  them  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion and  violating  international  agreements 
and  international  law  in  the  process  What 
does  this  tell  us  about  the  value  of  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Senior  officials  of  the  Reagan  Admini.stra^ 
tion.  including  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
have  voiced  serious  concern  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1974  which  limits  nuclear  testing 
to  150  kilotons. 

As  for  the  SALT  Agreements,  there  have 
been  reports  of  up  to  25-30  Soviet  compli- 
ance issues  with  SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 
Apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union  like  Cyrus 
Vance  of  the  Carter  Adminustration  have 
managed  to  discover  enough  ambiguity  in 
the  SALT  treaties  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  almost  anything;  and  there  is  enough 
intelligence  uncertainty  to  justify,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  doing  nothing  where  ambi- 
guity is  not  the  issue. 

Much  ambiguity  does  exist  in  the  de- 
tente" era  treaties.  However,  the  range  of 
compliance  issues  existing  today  strongly 
suggests  that  the  compliance  problems 
result  from  a  calculated  Soviet  strategy  ol 
doing  anything  they  feel  they  can  get  away 
with  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  it  vio- 
lates the  letter  or  the  .spirit  of  the  treaties^ 
Even  Henry  Kissinger  has  characterized 
Soviet  behavior  as  "sharp  practice. 

Soviet  behavior,  however,  goes  beycDnd 
"Sharp  practice.  ■  It  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  achieve  decisive 
military  superiority  with  which  to  suppor 
an  aggressive,  expansionist  foreign  policy  It 
sees  arms  control  negotiations  and  negotia- 
tions concerning  compliance  as  a  form  ol 
political  warfare.  They  also  exploit  Western 
public  opinion  as  an  instrument  of  this  war- 
fare There  exists  extensive  Soviet  clandes- 
tine involvement  in  the  peace  movement 
and  in  its  various  campaigns  such  as  efforts 
against  the  neutron  bomb  and  for  the    nu- 

"in'thTaftern.ath  of  SALT  I.  the  US  Coti- 
gress  reached  the  point  of  virtually  curtail^ 
ing  all  US  strategic  weapons  programs.  1  ne 
Soviet  union  responded  with  the  larges 
military  buildup  in  history.  Much  of  that 
buildup  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  took  actions  like  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-17  and  SS-19.  as  former 
President  Nixon  slated  in  1980.  which  were 
■contrary  to  our  understanding  of  that 
agreement."     As    the    Senate     Inten.gence 

committee  reported  in  l^-^S-  '^''if '',!'h 
unanticipated  ability  to  emplace  the  much 
larger  SS-19  in  a  slightly  enlarged  SS-U 
sUo  circumvented  the  safeguards  the  Un.te.^ 
States  thought  it  had  obtained  '"  SAL"!" 
against  the  substitution  of  heavy  for  light 

The^Soviet  Union  may  today  be  develop- 
ing a  "breakout  ■  capability  from  the  ABM 
Treaty  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  re- 
ported that  "Soviet  phase-array  radars, 
which  may  be  designed  to  impacl  predic- 
tions and  target  handling  for  ABM  battle 
management  are  under  ^ff^^^^^^J""  ^^L^^/J^ 
ous  locations  throughout  the  USSR.  1  hese 


radars  could  perform  some  battle  manage- 
ment functions  as  well  as  provide  redundant 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  coverage.  The 
first  of  these  radars  is  expected  to  become 
operational  in  the  early  1980s." 

ABM  radars  are  clearly  the  long  lead-time 
component  of  an  ABM  systems  and  the  core 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  its  supposed  limitii- 
tion  on  ABM  battle  management  radars. 
The  Soviets  may  well  be  violating  this  provi- 
sion right  now.  

Another  key  feature  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
the  ban  on  giving  bomber  defense  missiles 
(SAMs)  ABM  capability.  Even  Cyrus  Vance 
admitted  in  1978  that  the  Soviets  tested  the 
radar  of  one  of  these  missiles  in  such  a  way 
that  "the  aclivitv  could  have  been  part  of 
an  effort  to  upgrade  the  SA-5  system  for  an 
ABM  role  or  to  collect  data  for  use  in  devel- 
oping ABM  systems  or  a  new  dual  SAM/ 
ABM  svslem."  Moreover,  as  Secretary  Wein- 
berger reports,  their  main  effort  is  at  the 
development  of  a  "rapidly  deployable  ABM 

system."  ,    ,i,„ 

The  Soviet  strategic  threat  against  the 
United  Stales  has  literally  increased  eight- 
fold in  terms  of  the  number  of  warheads  ca- 
pable of  attacking  the  U.S.  since  the  SALT 
negotiations  began  in  1969.  There  haf  been 
a  threefold  increase  since  the  SALT  i 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1972.  and  a  60  percent 
increase  since  SALT  II  was  signed  in  1979. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  90^r  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBM  force  to  Soviet  attack 
has  come  after  more  than  a  decade  of  arms 
control  negotiations  and  two  treaties  on 
strategic  arms.  To  argue,  as  did  the  Carter 
Administration,  that  arms  control  could  not 
have  prevented  this,  is  wrong.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,    arms   control   helped   bring   this 

^  I°"is  not  clear  that  the  United  States  can 
achieve  a  survivable  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  ICBM  while  abiding  by  SALT  I  and  II. 
It  probablv  cannot.  The  same  is  probably 
true  for  any  other  ICBM  the  United  States 
could  deploy. 

The  Soviets  fully  recognize  that  arms  con- 
trol with  compliance  represents  nothing 
more  than  unilateral  constraints  upon  the 
United  Slates.  Arms  control  with  massive 
circumvention  by  the  Soviet  Union,  also  rep- 
resents unilateral  constraints  upon  the 
United  Slates.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  and  what  it  has 
achieved  during  the  era  of  "detente. 

As  Ronald  Reagan  told  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations: 

"Agreements  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament can  be  useful  in  reinforcing  peace; 
but  thev  are  not  magic.  We  should  not  con- 
fuse the  signing  of  agreements  with  the 
solving  of  problems.  Simply  collecting  agree- 
ments will  not  bring  peace  Agreements 
genuinely  reinforce  peace  only  when  they 
are  kept!  Otherwise,  were  building  a  paper 
castle  that  will  be  flown  away  with  the 
winds  of  war."  , 

Pursuing  arms  control  as  an  instrument  ot 
•detente"  politics  of  an  "Euro-Appease- 
ment" (Which  in  practice  is  much  the  same) 
is  dangerous  to  our  security.  The  U.S.  Oo\- 
ernment  cannot  encourage  public  opinion  to 
believe  that  arms  control  will  be  the  solu- 
tion of  our  strategic  problems  or  is  likely  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  keeping  the 
peace.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  the  opposite 

8f feet 

The  arms  control  silly  reason  is  upon  us_ 
It  seems  that  our  political  leadership  of 
both  parties  are  in  a  race  to  determine  who 
can  come  up  with  the  least  responsible  arms 
control  proposal.  Despite  some  14  years  of 
strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
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Uaien  Wt  atin  SMm  to  believe  that  if  we 
come  up  with  some  maKic  formula,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  accept  it  and  the  arms 
race  will  be  over. 

How  short  are  our  memories.  It  was  only 
1979  when  the  top  officials  of  the  Carter 
Administration  was  tellinR  us  that  the  cause 
of  the  many  defects  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  accept  more  meaningful  limitations  and 
reductions.  It  was  Paul  Warnke  who  charac 
terized  the  fatally  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty 
as  'the  best  we  could  get."  There  are  rea- 
sons for  this. 

The  fundamental  reality  that  we  seem  un- 
willing to  accept  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  w'illing  to  accept 
meaningful,  verifiable  arms  limitation  or  re- 
duction and  quite  a  bit  of  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  they  will  not.  The  only  arms  con- 
trol agreements  that  have  proved  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  are  those 
that:  grant  the  Soviet  Union  military  superi- 
ority through  a  combination  of  provisions 
that  are  unequal  in  the  Soviet  favor  on 
their  face  and  others  that  are  unequal  in 
effect:  provisions  that  are  not  so  much  limi- 
tations but  which  are  'loopholes"  so  far  as 
Soviet  military  programs  are  concerned: 
that  contain  provisions  that  cannot  be  veri- 
fied; that  contribute  to  the  Soviet  goal  to  be 
able  to  fight,  win  and  survive  a  nuclear  war 
by  eroding  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent. 

Those  who  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
meaningful  arms  control  by  waving  the 
magic  wand  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  it  took  seven  years  to  negotiate 
SALT  II  with  the  Soviet  Union-and  SALT 
II  placed  no  effective  contraints  upon  Soviet 
military  power.  Indeed  it  would  permit  the 
Soviet  to  deploy  at  least  18.000  nuclear  war- 
heads, not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vided no  limit  on  the  number  of  missiles  the 
Soviet  Union  could  build  for  reload  and 
refire  purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  arms  control  nego- 
tiations as  an  arena  of  political  conflict  with 
the  United  States.  It  takes  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  military  balance  very  seriously. 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  designed 
to  win  wars.  They  are  therefore  instrumenus 
of  nuclear  blackmail  for  all  sorts  of  political 
threats  and  leverage  In  the  words  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger.  Soviet 
policy  calls  for  forces  which  are  designed  to 
destroy  Western  nuclear  forces  on  the 
ground  and  in  flight  to  their  targets,  and  for 
the  capacity  to  survive  should  nuclear  weap- 
ons reach  the  Soviet  homeland." 

Arms  control  can  contribute  to  the  Soviet 
goal  of  a  strategic  nuclear  warfighting  capa 
bility.  if  it  restrains  United  States  strategic 
forces  far  more  than  it  does  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  are  not  interested  in 
minor  strategic  advantages  as  the  result  of 
arms  control  negotiations.  They  are  after 
major  advantages,  and  have  thus  far  been 
only  willing  to  accept  agreements  that  were 
blatantly  unbalanced  in  the  Soviet  favor. 

Thus  in  SALT  I  the  Soviet  Union  insisted 
on  more  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  than  were  al- 
lowed the  United  States  and  on  a  monoploy 
on  the  largest  and  most  destructive  missiles. 
SALT  II  carried  over  most  of  these  unequal 
provisions  (more  ICBMs  for  the  Soviets  and 
the  Soviet  monopoly  on  heavy  missiles)  and 
added  some  unequal  provisions  relating  to 
bombers.  Most  Soviet  bombers  including  the 
highly  capable  Backfire  were  excluded  from 
the  limitations  while  retired  U.S.  bombers, 
that  could  not  even  fly.  were  counted.  Both 
SALT  I  and  II  adopted  the  missile  launcher 
as  the  basic  unit  of  limitation.  The  launcher 
was  not  only  unequal  in  the  Soviet  favor 


(Soviet  launchers  were  capable  of  launching 
larger  and  more  powerful  missiles  and  are 
now  much  more  resistant  to  nuclear  attack): 
but  this  also  contributed  to  the  Soviet  goal 
of  being  able  to  launch  a  disarming  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  limiting  the 
number  of  U.S.  targeU  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  strike  in  such  an  attack. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  we  face  in  finding  a 
survivable  basin  mode  for  the  MX  missile  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  limitations  place  on  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces  in  the  SALT  I 
and  II  Treaties. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission is  in  effect  a  rejection  of  past  ap- 
proaches to  arms  control  as  dangerous  to 
our  security.   It  concluded  that  arms 

control  limitations  and  reductions  should  be 
couched,  not  in  terms  of  launchers,  but  in 
terms  of  equal  levels  of  warheads  of  roughly 
equivalent  yields."  It  recognized  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  larger 
and  more  powerful  missiles:  "Any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  equating  SS-18  and  small 
single-warhead  ICBMs  because  each  is  one 
missile  or  because  each  is  one  launcher 
would  be  destabilizing  in  the  extreme." 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  on 
military  advantages  and  unequal  restric- 
tions on  the  U.S..  but  it  has  also  insisted  on 
agreements  that  allowed  massive  expansion 
of  Soviet  strategic  forces.  There  has  actual- 
ly been  an  eight  or  nine  fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads aimed  at  the  United  States  since  the 
SALT  negotiations  began  in  1969.  Indeed 
since  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  1979 
there  has  been  almost  an  80%  increase  in 
the  number  of  Soviet  nuclear  warheads 
aimed  at  the  United  States  Soviet  modern- 
ization has  been  so  rapid  that  about  half  of 
the  Soviet  missile  force  was  deployed  with 
in  the  last  five  years,  a  period  that  saw 
almost  no  U.S.  modernization. 

Not  being  content  with  unequal  provisions 
and  provisions  that  allowed  massive  force 
expansion,  the  Soviet  Union  has  systemali 
cally  evaded,  circumvented  or  violated  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  almost  half  the  Soviet 
ICBM  warheads  are  now  deployed  on  mis- 
siles that  violate  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree 
ment  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  in  1972  when  we  signed  and  ratified 
the  Treaty  The  Soviets  are  now  making  a 
mockery  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  They  have 
tested  two  new  ICBMs  (the  treaty  limits 
them  to  one)  and  are  preparing  to  test  two 
more.  They  are  encrypting  missile  telemetry 
at  virtually  total  levels.  They  have  clandes- 
tinely deployed  the  SS-16  ICBM  The  Sovi- 
ets are  not  only  producing  Backfire  bombers 
at  a  rate  above  the  agreed  limit  of  30  per 
year  but  are  preparing  to  deploy  a  long 
range  cruise  missile  on  the  Backfire  in  viola 
tion  of  the  Treaty. 

Not  content  with  a  Treaty  limit  in  SALT  I 
of  62  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines 
(compared  with  44  for  the  United  States) 
the  Soviets  have  gone  on  to  build  more  than 
70  ballistic  missile  submarines,  dismantling 
8  of  them  to  keep  under  the  agreement  limit 
of  62.  But  what  did  the  Soviets  do  with  the 
dismantled  Yankee"  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines!"  They  are  rebuilding  them  into 
strategic  cruise  missile  submarines.  This  is 
perhaps  the  ultimate  monument  to  arms 
control  the  way  It  has  been  practiced  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  or  circumvented  every 
existing  arms  control  treaty  of  significance: 
the     nuclear     testing     treaties,     the     ABM 
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Treaty,  the  chemical,  bioloKi'a;  mid  conven- 
tional weapons  agreemenl.s  InsKad  of 
learning  from  our  experience,  wi  ,«•<  ns  to  b< 
ignoring  It  I  am  particularly  struck  by  the 
words  of  Lawrence  Eagleburger.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State 

We  have  all  heard  the  charges  that  the 
continuing  Soviet  defiance  of  international 
norms  through  the  use  of  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  proves  that  arms  control 
cannot  work.  Further,  if  the  Soviets  would 
so  blatantly  violate  two  important  interna- 
tional treaties,  what  will  keep  them  from 
violating  other  arms  control  agreements  as 
well?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  content  that 
Soviet  actions  lead  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion—real, equitable,  and  fully  verifiable 
arms  control  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is 
not  that  arms  control  is  pointless:  it  is  that 
we  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  it." 

Are  Soviet  arms  control  violations  our  own 
fault?  Do  they  occur  because  "we"  have  to 
do  a  better  job  of  it"?  For  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  more  the  Soviets  violate  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements,  the  more  we 
need  more  arms  control.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Soviet  compliance  record  does  suggest 
that  we  need  quite  a  lot  of  arms  control. 

Everything  we  see  in  the  Soviet  Union 
points  to  an  expanding  pattern  of  arms  con- 
trol violations.  There  is  simply  no  penalty 
placed  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  violation. 
These  Soviet  apologists  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  U.S.  government  are  quite  adept 
at  finding  some  ambiguity  in  the  agree- 
ments that  suppo.sedly  justifies  the  Soviet 
actions  and  can  seem  quite  talented  in 
coming  up  with  literally  outlandish  theories 
to  explain  away  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions. The  Liberal  press  in  American  seems 
to  just  lap  this  up.  Thus  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  t>ee  defocation  is  the  real  cause  of 
Soviet  poison  gas  and  biological  attacks  in 
Afghanistan  and  Indochina,  and  thousands 
of  victims  of  these  attacks  are  merely  suf- 
fering mass  hysteria. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
entered  every  existing  arms  control  treaty 
of  significance  with  the  intent  to  violate  or 
evade  it.  They  are  continuing  to  do  that  and 
we  are  continuing  to  accept  such  behavior. 
Indeed  we  are  increasingly  adopting  the 
conceptual  basis  of  the  last  major  Soviet 
arms  control  violations  as  the  basis  for  new 
arms  control  proposals.  The  operative  Ian 
guage  of  the  nuclear  freeze"  resolution  are 
virtually  identical  to  that  of  the  Biological 
Weapons  Conventions,  which  Soviets  are 
clearly  violating. 

The  build-down"  proposal  is  conceptually 
identical  to  the  new"  ICBM  provision  of 
SALT  II.  which  the  Soviets  are  now  violat- 
ing 

It  is  really  very  simple  to  get  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
principles  for  agreement  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are: 

No  effective  limit  on  the  growth  of  Soviet 
forces. 

An  effective  prohibition  on  the  improve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces. 
No  effective  verification  capabilities. 
Formal  acceptance  of  U.S.  inequality. 
The.se    points    deserve    more    discussion. 
Since  we  seem  determined  to  negotiate  new- 
arms  contol  agreements  with  the  Soviets  ir- 
respective of  their  consequences,  we  should 
forthright ly  face  up  to  the  requirements  of 
this  policy. 

NO  EFFtmVE  LIMIT  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  SOVIET 
FORCES 

Soviet  nuclear  weapons  aimed  at  the 
United  States  have  increased  from  1. 000  in 


1969  to  almost  9,000  today.  (This  does  not 
even  count  retire  capability.)  Soviet  missile 
capability  aimed  at  Western  Europe  has 
about  doubled  in  that  period.  It  is  rapidly 
growing.  All  thi.s  is  taking  place  despite  the 
SALT  1  and  II  agreements. 

SALT  I  and  II  were  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  because  they  placed  no  effec- 
tive limit  on  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  In  SALT  I  the  Soviets  refused  to 
define  in  the  Agreement  what  constitute  a 
"heavv"  ICBM.  They  then  went  on  to 
deploy  two  missiles,  the  SS-17  and  the  SS- 
19  that  were  "heavy"  ICBMs  under  the  pro- 
posed U.S.  definition  These  missiles  had 
three  to  five  times  the  throw  weight  of  the 
largest  "light"  ICBM  that  existed  when 
SALT  I  was  signed  in  1972  and  four  to  six 
times  as  many  warheads.  Their  accuracy 
was  also  four  to  six  times  as  great. 

SALT  II  also  placed  no  effective  limit  on 
the  growth  of  Soviet  capabilities.  The  Sovi- 
ets had  5.000  warheads  at  the  time  SALT  II 
was  signed  on  intercontinental  systems. 
That  has  increased  by  almost  80  percent 
today.  This  was  accomplished  by  carrying 
over  the  basic  unit  of  limitation  of  SALT  I- 
the  missile  launcher.  SALT  II  authorized 
the  upgrade  of  every  Soviet  missile  to  mis- 
siles at  least  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the 
Soviet  SS-19.  a  missile  directly  comparable 
to  the  proposed  U.S.  MX. 

In  addition,  neither  SALT  I  or  II  dealt 
with  refire  capability.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
have  any  number  of  missiles  it  desires  and  it 
has  developed  a  refire  capability  by  building 
and  stockpiling  large  numbers  of  extra  mis- 
siles. As  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger reported.  The  Soviets  have  made 
provision  for  the  delivery  of  reserve  mis- 
siles, warheads  and  propellant  to  ICBM 
complexes  for  reload  purpo.ses.  None  of 
these  extra  missiles  or  warheads  are  count- 
ed under  the  SALT  agreements.  Only  the 
launchers  are  counted." 

In  the  defensive  systems  area,  the  Soviet 
Union  insi-sted  that  the  ABM  Treaty  con- 
tain no  effective  objective  definitions  to  give 
any  meaning  to  the  limitations  agreed  upon. 
The  Treaty  does  not  define  such  vital  terms 
as  what  constitutes  an  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment radar  or  what  constitutes  testing  in 
the  ABM  mode.  Hence  the  Treaty  has  had 
no  real  effect  in  limiting  the  growth  of 
Soviet  ABM  potential. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Carter  Administration  reported  that: 
•Soviet  phased  array  radars,  which  may 
be  designed  to  improve  impact  predictions 
and  target  handling  capabilities  for  ABM 
battle  management,  are  under  construction 
in  the  USSR.  These  radars  could  perform 
some  battle  management  functions  as  well 
as  provide  redundant  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  coverage.  The  first  of  the.se  radars 
is  expected  to  become  operational  in  the 
early  1980s."  ,^^^ 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  in  1978 
stated  that  the  Soviets  tracked  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  warheads  with  a  SA-5  surface- 
to-air  missile,  and  that  this  activity  could 
have  been  part  of  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
SA-5  system  for  an  ABM  role  or  to  collect 
data  for  u.se  in  developing  ABM  systems  or  a 
new  dual  SAM/ABM  system." 

There  are  no  less  than  four  references  in 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  to  the 
Soviet  potential  to  "break-out"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  noted  the  Soviets  have  the  poten- 
tial "for  a  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  ABM 
defenses,  should  they  choose  to  withdraw 
from  or  violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  po- 
tential is  enhanced  by  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  modern  and  capable  Soviet  air  de- 


fense mi-ssilc  sy.stems."  At  least  one  new 
Soviet  defensive  system  is  designed  to  have 
capability  against  short-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles: it  could  perhap.'i  be  upgraded  for  use 
against  re-entry  vehicles  of  some  submarine- 
launched  mi.ssiles  and  even  ICBMs. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  current 
Soviet  proposals  They  are  again  based  on 
the  fundamental  principle  that  arms  control 
must  place  no  effective  constraint  upon 
Soviet  military  programs. 

The  Soviet  INF  proposal  translates  into 
zero  missiles  for  United  States  and  no  limit 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  attempt  to 
disgui.se  this  fact  by  casting  their  proposal 
in  terms  of  a  regional  limit  in  Europe,  and 
they  lie  about  the  range  of  the  SS-20.  Yet 
their  proposal  translates  into  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  missiles  and  warheads  the 
Soviet  Union  can  target  against  Europe,  the 
Middle  East.  Asia  and  large  areas  of  North 
America. 

The  Soviet  proposal  exploits  the  fact  that 
the  SS-20  is  a  very  long  range  missile.  It  is 
really  an  ICBM.  It  can  deliver  three  war- 
heads to  targets  5.000  kilometers  distant 
and  can  deliver  a  single  warhead  well  over 
7  000  kilometers.  This  means  that  any 
Soviet  SS  20  base  including  those  on  the 
Chinese  border,  can  target  Europe  and  even 
the  U.S.  from  the  areas  in  which  the  SS-20s 
are  currently  deployed. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  Soviets  plan  to 
relocate  some  of  the  SS-20s  now  in  Europe 
to  the  Far  East  is  secondary.  It  hardly  mat- 
ters whether  they  do  this  or  destroy  these 
missiles  and  deploy  new  ones  outside  of 
Europe,  but  targeted  against  Europe. 

The  Soviets  will  never  abandon  their  op- 
position to  "global  limits"  on  intermediate 
range  missiles,  because  to  do  so  will  aban- 
don their  fundamental  principle  that  arms 
control  must  have  no  fundamental  and  ef- 
fective limit  on  the  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear 
forces.  _     , 

The  Soviet  proposal  for  START  also  is 
based  on  this  principle.  The  Soviets  refuse 
effective  limits  on  throw  weight  or  destruc- 
tive potential.  They  have  refused  to  agree  to 
any  reduction  in  warheads.  They  are  pro- 
posing relatively  cosmedic  reductions  in 
launchers,  while  placing  no  effective  limit 
on  the  improvement  in  the  power  of  the 
missiles  allowed.  They  refuse  a  ban  on 
reload  capability,  because  without  such  a 
ban  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  war- 
heads   they    could    target    on    the    United 

States. 

In  MBFR  they  want  an  agreement  for  re- 
ductions without  agreement  on  data-i.e.. 
how  large  these  reductions  would  be.  We  are 
expected  to  trust  the  Soviets-the  same 
people  who  told  us  there  was  no  need  for  a 
definition  of  "heavy"  ICBM  in  SALT  I  be- 
cause no  dispute  would  arise  over  this  issue 
and  who  are  now  trying  to  tell  us  that  the 
PL-5.  a  missile  tested  in  1983  Is  really  the 
SS-13.  a  missile  tested  almost  20  years 
before. 

.^N  EFFECTIVE  PROHIBITION  ON  THE 
MODERNIZATION  OF  U.S.  FORCES 

The  Soviets  have  insisted  that  arms  con- 
trol agreements  effectively  terminate  or 
drastically  delay  U.S.  military  programs 
while  have  no  major  effect  on  Soviet  pro- 
grams. ^      „  _ 

The  ABM  Treaty  terminated  the  U.t>. 
Safeguard  program  which  posed  a  major 
threat  to  the  emerging  ability  of  the  Soviets 
to  destroy  U.S.  ICBMs  in  a  first  strike.  The 
U  S  had  four  ABM  sites  under  construction 
and  the  technology  of  the  system  was  in 
some  respects  a  decade  or  more  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  system  at  Moscow.  The  ABM  Treaty 


mandated  the  termination  of  3  of  these 
sites,  while  having  no  effect  on  the  Moscow 
ABM.  and  the  US  unilaterally  dismantled 
the  fourth. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  strate- 
gic forces  eliminated  the  U.S.  option  to 
deploy  more  of  its  small  Minuteman  ICBM 
and  limited  the  U.S.  to  smaller,  less  protect- 
ed silos.  This  was  a  substantial  aid  to  Soviet 
ability  to  destroy  US  ICBMs  in  a  frist 
strike. 

SALT  II  carried  over  these  provisions  and 
added  a  Protocol,  which  the  Soviets  clearly 
hoped  to  make  pcmanent.  This  protocol 
prohibited  the  deployment  of  U.S.  subma- 
rine and  ground  launched  cruise  missiles, 
while  affecting  no  Soviet  program  It  man- 
aged to  delay  the  U.S.  SLCM  by  several 
years. 

The  current  Soviet  INF  proposal  (and  all 
its  prior  variants)  is  based  on  one  simple 
principle.  A  level  of  zero  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers for  the  United  States. 

Soviet  propo.sals  for  START  not  only 
carry  over  the  worst  features  of  SALT  I  and 
II.  but  add  a  number  of  restrictions  on  U.S. 
programs:  termination  of  the  U.S.  Trident 
program  while  the  Soviet  Delta  III  program 
is  allowed  to  continue:  termination  of  U.S. 
cruise  missile  programs:  termination  of  the 
U.S.  B-1  bomber  with  no  restrictions  on  the 
Soviet  Backfire. 

NO  EFFECTIVE  VERIFICATION 

The  Soviets  have  consistantly  refused  to 
allow  cooperative  inspection  of  any  type. 
They  have  recently  refused  to  agree  to  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  improving  verification 
for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (this 
would  force  a  termination  of  Soviet  testing 
at  several  times  the  Treaty  limit,  as  is  now 
the  case).  Despite  the  SALT  II  ban  on  the 
encryption  of  telemetry  in  ways  that  impede 
verification,  the  Soviets  are  now  encrypting 
virtually  all  telemetry  from  their  new  mis- 
siles. They  have  a  major  concealment  and 
deception  program  underway  in  the  USSR. 
This  program  has  allowed  them  to  clandes- 
tinely deploy  the  SS-16  ICBM.  in  violation 
of  SALT  II.  for  years  before  it  was  detected. 
As  then  Director  Eugene  Rostow  declared  in 
1972.  "certainly  evidence  has  come  along 
that  causes  great  concern  about  whether 
the  SS-16  provisions  of  SALT  II  are  being 
respected." 

FORMAL  U.S.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  UN-JQUAL  FORCE 
LEVELS  CONTRARY  TO  JACKSON  AMENDMENT 

In  SALT  I  the  United  States  accepted  a 
Soviet  advantage  of  up  to  55  percent  in 
ICBMs  50  percent  in  SLBMs.  about  50  per- 
cent in  total  missiles,  and  a  Soviet  monopoly 
on  "heavy"  ICBMs.  In  SALT  II  we  accepted 
a  Soviet  advantage  of  35  percent  in  ICBMs 
and  a  Soviet  monopoly  on  heavy  missiles. 
Soviet  Backfire  bombers  were  excluded 
from  the  limitations  while  retired  U.S. 
bombers  were  counted.  The  Soviets  were  al- 
lowed to  have  more  warheads  on  their 
ICBMs  than  the  U.S.  ^.„~ 

SALT  I.  SALT  II  and  the  Soviet  START 
position  allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a 
massive  advantage  in  missile  throw  weight 
or  destructive  potential.  It  is  currently  on 
the  order  of  three  to  one  and  it  is  growing. 
It  will  continue  to  grow  under  either  or  all 
of  these  agreements. 

There  are  many  features  of  SALT  II  and 
the  Soviet  START  position  that  are  equal 
on  their  face  but  unequal  in  effect.  The  sup- 
po.sed  limit  on  "new"  types  of  ICBMs  is 
nothing  more  than  a  loophole.  It  allows  the 
Soviets  to  introduce  three  or  four  "new- 
types  of  ICBMs  compared  to  one  for  the 
U.S.  But  not  even  being  content  with  that. 
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the  Soviets  have  violated  the  provision  by 
testing  the  PL-5,  which  is  in  clear  violation 
of  even  the  permissive  "new"  type  rule  of 
SALT  II 

The  Soviet  INF  position  is  a  masterpiece 
of  inequality.  The  Soviets  not  only  demand 
zero  U.S.  intermediate  range  missiles, 
medium  and  light  bombers  (in  exchange  for 
an  agreement  that  would  place  no  limit  on 
Soviet  forces  capable  of  attacking  Europe! 
but  also  propose  that  the  U.S.  should  actu- 
ally remove  all  of  our  fighter  bombers  from 
Europe  while  placing  no  limits  on  Soviet 
fighter  bombers  in  Europe.  This  Is  achieved 
by  selective  range  definition,  selective 
counting  rules  and  lying  about  the  range  of 
Soviet  systems. 

I  am  increasingly  puzzled  over  President 
Reagan's  attitude  toward  arms  control. 
President  Reagan  knows  what  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  leadership  is  like.  He  has 
characterized  it.  quite  accurately,  as  an  '  e\il 
empire."  Yet  he  increasingly  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  have  meaningful  and  veri- 
fiable arms  control  with  the  evil  empire", 
despite  his  stated  belief  that  the  Soviets  lie 
and  cheat  and  commit  any  crime,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  existing  agree- 
ments. 

Even  the  supposed  hardline  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  to  walk  down  the 
road  of  unilateral  concession.  The  military 
balance  is  now  worse  than  the  day  upon 
which  Ronald  Reagan  took  his  oath  of 
office.  The  U.S.  is  unilaterally  deactivating 
292  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  carry- 
ing over  500  warheads,  about  one  third  of 
our  existing  nuclear  firepower.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviets  have  added  over  74  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  not  even  counting 
those  deployed  in  violation  of  SALT  I  and 
II.  We  are  increasingly  reducing  our  stand- 
ards and  giving  only  lip  service  to  verifica 
tion  and  equality  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

President  Reagan  has  not  endorsed  the 
Scowcroft  Commissions  report  on  START. 
He  has  completely  rejected  it.  He  has  made 
a  trivial  modification  in  the  number  of  de- 
ployed missiles  allowed  under  the  agree- 
ment, but  this  will  not  achieve  any  move- 
ment toward  a  survivable  posture.  Indeed, 
under  our  new  revised  START  position, 
both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  have 
many  fewer  missiles  than  we  now  have  and 
the  ICBM  forces  of  both  sides  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  nuclear  attack.  The  scowcroft 
Commission  recommended  adoption  of  a 
unit  of  limitation  based  on  warheads  and 
throw  weight.  President  Reagan,  taking  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  re- 
jected that.  We  are  now  well  underway  to- 
wards an  agreement  that  at  best  will  be  a 
carbon  copy  of  SALT  II  and  which  will 
make  nuclear  war  far  more  likely. 

Limiting  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
without  limiting  their  destructive  power,  as 
the  State  Department  would  like,  would 
simply  increase  our  vulnerability  to  a  dis- 
arming first  strike.  It  would  place  no  effec 
live  limit  on  the  growth  of  Soviet  capability 
to  attack  the  United  Slates.  It  would  make 
it  impossible  to  ever  regain  a  survivable  land 
based  deterrent  force.  Not  only  our  ICBMs. 
but  our  bombers  would  be  vulnerable  if  we 
place  no  effective  limit  on  the  yield  of 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads.  It  matters  little  if 
we  even  were  to  get  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a 
'6  reduction  in  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads if  we  allow  them  to  increase  the  yield 
of  those  warheads  5  to  25  fold. 

When  we  hear  calls  for  "flexibility"  in  our 
arms  control  posture,  we  should  translate  it 
into  calls  for  "unilateral  concessions,"  for 


that  is  what  it  is  When  we  hear  calls  for  a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  freeze."  we  should 
translate  it  into  unilateral  and  unverifi- 
able'  limitations.  When  we  hear  advocacy 
of  a  "mutual  and  guaranteed  build  down" 
we  should  translate  this  into  "unilateral 
guaranteed  di.sarmament  of  the  United 
States"  because  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  will 
vote  for  S.  2039.  the  1984  Defen.se  ap- 
propriations bill,  despite  my  very  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  commit- 
ment this  legislation  represents  to  a 
massive  and  long-term  buildup  of  new 
strategic  weapons  systems.  These 
weapon.s  will  not  enhance  our  national 
security;  they  will  only  .serve  to  esca- 
late the  arms  race  and  increase  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  During  debate 
on  the  bill.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  production  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  missile  because  of  my 
strong  view  that  the  MX  is  both 
wasteful  and  destabilizing.  The  $2.1 
billion  contained  in  this  bill  for  pro- 
curement of  21  MX  missiles  is  only  the 
first  installment  in  a  multiyear.  multi- 
billion  program.  As  I  have  previously 
indicated  in  debate  on  this  question, 
there  is  hardly  any  basis  to  believe 
that  the  MX  is  a  credible  bargaining 
chip  in  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  Similarly.  I  believe  that 
the  commitment  in  the  bill  to  mul- 
tiyear contracting  for  the  B-1  bomber 
is  a  serious  mistake,  as  is  the  funding 
which  has  been  added  back  on  the 
floor  for  binary  chemical  weapons. 

Despite  these  serious  reservations, 
there  are  many  positive  elements  in 
this  bill  that  I  strongly  support.  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  continued  strong  support  for 
our  submarine  building  program, 
which  was  further  strengthened  on 
the  floor  by  additional  advance  pro- 
curement funding  for  the  SSN-688 
attack  submarine  program.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Weicker 
and  Senator  Chafee  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment,  which  insures  the 
continued  expansion  of  one  of  our 
most  effective  and  potentially  surviv- 
able deterrent  programs. 

I  also  strongly  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  including  $300  million  in 
this  bill  for  the  Coast  Guards  capital 
improvements  program.  This  repre- 
sents a  long  overdue  and  welcome  rec- 
ognition of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  this 
amount  will  assist  the  effort  which  is 
underway  to  correct  the  years  of  un- 
derfunding  that  have  threatened  to 
cripple  the  Coast  Guard's  increasingly 
diversified  mission.  I  also  strongly  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  $300  million  in 
the  bill  to  fund  a  new  account  to  clean 
up  hazardous  waste  from  abandoned 
military  installations.  This  problem 
has  recently  arisen  in  my  own  State  in 
connection  with  former  Navy  land  at 
Quonset  Point,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Navy  presently  lacks  the  resources 
to  address  this  serious  problem.  The 
funding  contained  in  this  bill  is  a  con- 
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structive  step,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  responding  to  this  re- 
cently identified  problem. 

On  balance.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  a  good  one.  Despite  its 
reliance  on  costly  new  strategic  pro- 
grams, it  is  over  $9  billion  below  the 
administration's  budget  request  and 
approximately  $2  billion  under  the  al- 
location contained  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  The  committee  has  paid 
close  attention  to  needed  improve- 
ments in  conventional  programs  as 
well  as  important  manpower  concerns. 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port S.  2039  despite  my  continued  op- 
position to  the  MX  and  the  other  stra- 
tegic programs  contained  in  the  bill. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  SENATOR  BUMPERS'  AMENDMENT 
TO  DELETE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  MX 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  speak  about  my  vote  to  delete 
funding  for  the  MX  missile. 

The  United  States  needs  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  But  that  does  not  mean 
we  should  spend  billions  of  tax  dollars 
on  weapons  that  will  not  improve  our 
national  security  and  our  posture  for 
peace  through  strength. 

The  MX  missile  does  neither.  It  does 
not  strengthen  our  military  arsenal 
and  it  does  not  deter  adversaries. 
Above  all,  it  can  only  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  our  intention  to  build 
weapons  that  are  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing to  arms  control  negotiations 

MX  — A  VULNERABLE  WEAPON 

The  MX  suffers  the  critical  flaw  of 
having  no  consistent  purpose.  It  was 
originally  planned  to  replace  the  Min- 
uteman  missile,  which  Pentagon  plan- 
ners said  had  become  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  new.  highly  accurate  Soviet 
missiles.  So  far,  the  Pentagon  planners 
have  been  unable  to  devise  an  accepta- 
ble basing  scheme  that  would  make 
the  MX  missile  invulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  Without  a  basing  mode  that  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Minuteman, 
there  is  no  reason  to  go  forward  with 
the  MX. 

THE  BARGAINING  CHIP  ARGUMENT 

Many  of  us  fear  that  proponents 
have  defined  the  MX  as  a  "bargaining 
chip  "  in  the  arms  control  negotiations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  public's  fer- 
vent desire  to  control  nuclear  weapons 
through  arms  control  negotiations. 

History  provides  us  with  examples  of 
our  dealing  with  bargaining  chips,  and 
their  value  at  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol. A  noted  analyst  points  out  that 
there  have  been  earlier  fateful  steps  in 
the  history  of  the  arms  race  when  the 
Johnson  administration  made  the  de- 
cision to  develop  MIRV's  (for  Multi- 
tude Independently  Targeted  Reentry 
Vehicles)  and  then  were  deployed 
during  the  Nixon  administration.  "The 
development  was  opposed  by  a  large 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  urged  a  moratorium  until  an  arms 
control  agreement  banning  MIRV's 
might  be  reached. 


The  Nixon  adnuni.^tration'.s  rt'spoii.sc 
vk:i.^  th.'it  MIRV'.s  were  needed  to  offset 
.Si.\!c!  aii\aiitaBes.  and  that  only  by 
piaiuiiiin  to  deploy  MIRV.-  might  the 
Unitfd  Slates  get  the  Sovut  linion  lo 
agree  to  withhold  development  of  a 
.similar  weapon.  But.  according  to  the 
country's  chief  SALT  I  negotiator,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  so  far  behind  the 
United  States  in  developing  MIRV'.s 
that  it  did  not  want  lo  be  prevented 
from  catching  up.  The  result  was  that 
both  sides  deployed  MIRV's. 

This  is  now  seen  as  one  of  the  mcsl 
destabilizing  steps  in  the  arms  race 
and  led  Henry  Kissinger,  who  ap- 
proved their  deployment,  to  state.  "I 
wish  I  had  thought  through  the  impli- 
cations of  a  MIRV's  world.  " 

HAIR-TRIGGER  WEAPON 

We  need,  now  more  than  ever,  to  es- 
tablish some  stability  in  an  otherwise 
unstable  environment.  The  MX  is  a 
hair  trigger.  It  has,  as  its  only  protec- 
tion, a  •launch-on-warning  "  response 
to  escape  on  attack.  Virtually  all  arms 
specialists  agree  that  a  launch-on- 
warning  policy  is  dangerous  and 
highly  destabilizing.  One  can  only  con- 
clude that  we  will  protect  the  MX  by 
launching  it  and  that  the  Soviets  will 
most  certainly  look  for  new  ways  to  es- 
calate and  strengthen  their  attack  ca- 
pabilities. 

COMMITMENT  TO  NEGOTIATE 

We  must  question  the  commitment 
of  the  administration  to  a  negotiated 
arms  control  when  we  see  a  negotiat- 
ing team  being  assembled  with  no 
regard  to  experience.  Kenneth  Adel- 
man's  nomination  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
myself  and  others  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  no  experience. 

William  Clark,  our  most  recent  Na- 
tional Defense  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, had  no  experience  and  the  head 
of  the  delegation  to  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  (START);  Edward 
Rowney  has  been  key  in  turning  the 
talks  irito  an  acrimonious  and  conten- 
tions session. 

Madam  President,  all  of  the  postur- 
ing for  peace,  deterrence,  and  military 
strength  is  for  nothing  if  we  cannot 
genuinely  talk  about  limiting  the  con- 
tinual buildup  of  arms. 

Stabilizing  and  deterring  use  of  nu- 
clear arms  needs  to  be  done  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength  that  is  balanced.  We 
need  to  keep  up  our  defense. 

THE      DETERRENCE"  ARGUMENT 

Today  we  have  a  vast  nuclear  arse- 
nal We  have  1.000  Minuteman  lis 
and  Ill's,  and  43  Titan  II's.  The  Min- 
uteman HI'S  can  carry  three  warheads 
each.  We  currently  have  300  long- 
range  bombers,  modernized  B-52's  and 
FB-lll's  in  the  Air  Force's  strategic 
bomber  squadrons.  These  bombers  are 
capable  of  launching  our  most  modern 
cruise  missiles.  At  the  end  of  1983.  we 
will    have    deployed    about    500    air- 


'launclu-d  cruisr  mi.ssiles  (ALCM's). 
Eventual  plans  call  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  2.880  ACLM  s. 

Our  sea-based  strategic  force  is  also 
strong  Presently,  the  U.S.  submarmc 
force  consists  of  31  Poseidon,  each  car- 
rying 16  mLssiles,  and  2  Trident  sub- 
marines, each  carrying  24  missiles. 
Current  authorizations  call  for  the 
completion  of  at  least  12  Trident  sub- 
marines. In  addition.  Los  Angeles  class 
attack  submarines  and  selected  sur- 
face ships  will  be  fitted  with  nuclear 
armed  sea-launched  missiles  (SLBM's) 
beginning  in  1984. 

The  purpo.se  of  these  strategic  forces 
is  to  prevent  war.  They  deter  an 
enemy's  attack  because  they  could  sur- 
vive a  first-strike. 

Our  strategic  forces  are  impressive, 
and.  the  capability  of  our  Navy  and 
Air  Force  to  deliver  some  of  these  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  our  strategic  triad. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EMPHASIS  ON  CONVENTIONAL 
FORCES 

But  while  we  have  spent  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  in  recent  years  to 
develop  these  strategic  systems,  it  is  in 
our  conventional  forces  that  we  have 
fallen  behind  and  are  vulnerable.  We 
have  ignored  land-based  and  conven- 
tional forces. 

I  believe  we  must  renew  our  conven- 
tional forces  by  taking  four  steps: 

First,  we  should  give  the  military 
personnel  higher  priority; 

Second,  we  must  spend  more  money 
to  improve  the  readiness  of  our  forces; 

Third,  we  should  develop  an  ability 
lo  respond  more  rapidly  lo  diverse  tac- 
tical situations,  rather  than  overem- 
phasize complicated  and  risky  strate- 
gic nuclear  force  response: 

Fourth,  we  must  arm  personnel  with 
effective  weapons  tailored  to  actual 
combat  needs  which  will  provide  us 
with  the  flexibility  we  will  need  on  the 
battlefield  of  tomorrow . 

CONCLUSION 

Madam  President.  I  repeat,  the  MX 
missile  will  not  add  to  our  military 
strength,  nor  will  it  provide  a  deter- 
rent. It  will  do  exactly  the  opposite.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  allow  construction  of  any  new 
weapon  that  would  hurt  improvement 
of  our  conventional  forces,  sap  our 
economy,  and  undermine  the  pros- 
pects for  world  peace. 

THE  MX  MIST  BE  ON  THE  BARGAINING  TABLE 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
as  a  cospoiLsor  of  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  urging  a  moratorium  on 
MX  flight  tests,  I  am  disappointed  by 
yesterday's  vote  in  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  called  for  a  mutual  mora- 
torium in  the  testing  of  multiple  war- 
head missiles.  It  would  apply  only  if 
the  Soviets  showed  the  same  restraint. 
In  my  view,  adopting  this  measure  for 
the  duration  of  arms  control  talks 
would  have  improved  prospects  for  sig- 
nificant, verifiable,  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons. 


In  my  view,  significant  reductions 
must  mean  two  things.  First,  deep  re- 
ductions m  the  size  of  the  nuclear  ar- 
.senals  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Second,  reducing  and 
eventually  eliminating  the  most  desta- 
bilizing types  of  weapons  from  these 
arsenals.  The  MX  represents  this  type 
of  destabilizing  weapon. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  ourselves 
locked  in  a  dilemma.  The  Soviets  have 
several  types  of  MIRVd  mi.ssiles.  In- 
cluded are  weapons  already  in  oper- 
ation that  match  the  capabilities  of 
the  MX.  Here.  I  refer  to  the  Soviet 
SS-18  and  SS-19  missiles.  The  Soviets 
currently  possess  308  operational  SS- 
18s  alone.  Beyond  these  systems,  the 
Soviets  have  begun  to  lest  a  new  and 
improved  large  missile,  the  SS-X-24. 

If  we  are  lo  bring  about  significant 
reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must.  I  believe,  provide  them  with 
positive  incentives  for  doing  so.  The 
Soviets  are  hard  bargainers  and  have 
never  given  up  weapons  for  its  own 
sake.  Only  by  demonstrating  that  the 
alternative  to  arms  control  would  be 
U.S  efforts  lo  match  their  current  and 
future  capabilities,  can  we  hope  to 
provide  the  incentives  that  would 
induce  the  Soviets  lo  compromise  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

Faced    with    current    and    proposed 
Soviet  weapons  that  match  or  exceed 
America's  future  MX.  I  joined  many 
others  in  Congress  in  supporting  MX 
testing   and   development,    not    as   an 
end  in  itself  but  as  an  element  of  arms 
control  policy.  At  that  time.  I  joined 
18  other  Republican  Senators  in  writ- 
ing   to    the    President.    Our    message 
then  emphasized  that  our  support  for 
releasing  fiscal  year   1983  funds  does 
not  represent  a  consensus  on  the  need 
to   deploy    100   MX   missiles.   Rather, 
yesterday  we  effected  our  part  of  an 
agreement  with  your  administration  to 
proceed  with  a  militarily  controversial 
program  in  exchange  for  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  proceed  seriously  and  im- 
mediately with  a  reformulation  of  the 
U.S.   START   proposal,   a   meaningful 
guaranteed    build-down    proposal,    de- 
velopment of  a  more  survivable.  small, 
single  warhead  ICBM.  and  creation  of 
a    bipartisan,    durable    arms    control 

panel. 

I  believe,  then  as  now.  that  only  by 
showing  a  willingness  to  proceed  with 
MX  could  we  hope  to  make  MX  de- 
ployment unnecessary.  In  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
sure  way  to  achieve  results. 

Assuring  the  effectiveness  of  this 
policy  required  that  the  MX  be  tied  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  to  move  away  from 
MIRVd  weapons.  This  closely  paral- 
leled the  assumptions  that  guided  the 
nuclear  weapons  build-down  concept 
of  which  I  am  an  early  cosponsor. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  May  MX 
vote.  I  have  closely  monitored  admin- 
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istration  actions  in  keeping  its  end  of 
the     MX/arms     control     bargain.      1 
worked    forcefully    to    insist    that    the 
build   down    be    implemented    in    full. 
The  build  down  would  allow  us  to  use 
the  MXs  bargaining  leverage.   Under 
the  build  down.  Soviet  compromise  in 
arms  control  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  avoid  MX  deployment  and  it 
would   help  rid  the  United  States  of 
the  threat  posed  by  Moscow's  MX-like 
weapons  that  are  already  in  operation. 
I  had  the  President's  personal  assur- 
ances of  a  deep  commitment  to  this 
approach.  But  for  the  time  it  seemed 
that  junior  officials  were  resisting  this 
agreement.  I,  therefore,  wrote  to  the 
President  on  July  29.  repeating  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  May  MX  vote  and 
alerting  him  of  efforts  to  undermine 
the  arrangements.  Soon  thereafter.  I 
was  reassured  by  Judge  William  Clark, 
the  Presidents  National  Security  Ad- 
viser,  that   the   build-down   would   be 
put   into  place  at   the  Geneva  talks. 
That  has  now  been  done.  Instructions 
given    to   our   START   negotiators   in 
Geneva  were  appropriately  changed  at 
the  start  of  October. 

The  MX  flight  test  program  began 
in  early  summer.  This  may  be  the  type 
of  proof  that  the  Soviets  require  in 
moving  from  rhetoric  to  action  in  arms 
control.  Given  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  previously  started  flight  tests 
of  their  SS-X-24,  MX  flight  testing 
seemed  a  prudent  step. 

I  believe  that  the  MX  vote,  the 
build-down  proposal  and  initial  flight 
testing  have  created  conditions  for  de- 
termining Soviet  seriousness  and  for 
protecting  against  Soviet  strategic  ad- 
vantage. 

In  cosponsoring  the  Kassebaum 
MIRVd  weapons  flight  test  moratori- 
um, I  acted  in  the  belief  that  we  have 
taken  sufficient  steps  to  promote  ne- 
gotiations to  make  the  MX  and  com- 
parable Soviet  systems  unnecessary. 
Adopting  the  actions  called  for  by  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  sustain  conditions  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  in  Geneva. 

I  asked  the  President  to  consider 
this  before  taking  additional  actions 
with  regard  to  the  MX  that  could  un 
dermine  opportunities  for  significant, 
verifiable  and  mutual  arms  reductions. 
The  vote  on  this  amendment  was 
close— 42  Senators  voted  in  its  favor 
and  50  were  opposed.  There  is  a  clear 
signal  here  for  the  administration. 
Other  Senators  and  I  will  be  closely 
monitoring  the  situation.  Should  the 
MX  be  deployed  it  must  not  be  for 
lack  of  American  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  destabilizinr  MU'Vd  mis- 
siles. 

Madam  President,  the  MX  must  not 
be  allowed  to  acquire  a  life  of  its  own. 
Its  real  value  to  the  United  States  can 
be  best  achieved  only  if  its  deployment 
becomes  unnecessary. 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  De- 


fense   Appropriations    Act    for    fiscal 
1984. 

I  do  so  with  misgivings  about  its 
funding  of  the  B  IB  bomber  the  MX 
missile  and  binary  chemical  munitions. 
They  represent  unwise  defense  spend- 
ing priorities. 

However  this  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  the  fiscal  1984  defense  authoriza- 
tion in  that  it  does  make  prudent 
economies  in  the  defense  budget. 

This  bill  is  estimated  to  be  several 
billions  below  the  national  defense 
function  in  the  budget  resolution, 
which  reflected  the  authorization 
spending  levels 

Thus  real  growth  in  the  fiscal  1984 
defense  budget  is  set  at  a  level  more 
tolerable  to  our  taxpayers  as  well  as 
more  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all spending  priorities  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  bill  before  us  also  contains  bil- 
lions to  maintain  and  improve  our  con- 
ventional forces  in  many  areas,  thus 
helping  to  reduce  the  chances  of  nu- 
clear war. 

I  strongly  oppo.se  the  MX.  the  B-1. 
the  extra  nuclear  and  binary  nerve  gas 
munitions. 

I  fought  the  fight  against  them  in 
the  authorization  process  and  hoped 
to  express  opposition  to  them  by 
voting  against  that  bill  so  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  see 
some  sign  of  the  depth  of  feeling. 

Relative  to  the  nerve  gas  issue,  it 
worked  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee left  out  the  item.  Regrettably, 
the  Senate  restored  it  today. 

But  there  are  no  more  signals  to  be 
sent  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  is  only  yes  or  no  on  the  total 
DOD  bill. 

This  bill  is  significantly  less  costly 
than  the  authorization  bill.  It  contains 
a  number  of  items  I  fought  for,  not 
just  items  I  fought  against. 

My  opposition  to  MX  and  a  number 
of  items  is  no  less  fierce  because  I  vote 
for  this  overall  bill. 

I  shall  continue  to  wage  a  fight 
against  them. 

But  my  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  demon- 
stration of  my  commitment  to  a  strong 
defense  capability  for  this  Nation 
within  fiscally  responsible  limits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 


Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  344  Leg.l 


YEAS-86 

Abdnor 

Garn 

Nunn 

Andrew.s 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Arm.stronii 

Gorton 

Pell 

Bakrr 

Gra-ssley 

Percy 

Bfni.sen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bidcn 

Ha\kklns 

Pryor 

BiiiKaman 

Herhl 

Quayle 

Borrn 

HrfUn 

Randolph 

Bo.schwtt/ 

Hrinz 

Ripgle 

Bradley 

Helm.s 

Roth 

Biimpfrs 

Hiiddle.ston 

Rudman 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Sarbanrs 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Chafcp 

John.ston 

Simpkon 

Chil«-s 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D  Amato 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dantorlh 

I^iitenberf! 

Steven.? 

DfCotuini 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tower 

Dodd 

LonK 

Trible 

Hole 

Lucar 

Tsongas 

Domenin 

Maihia.s 

Wallop 

Diirenbrrgcr 

Mal.sunaica 

Warn«'r 

EaKlPlon 

MattinRly 

Weicker 

East 

McCIure 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zormskj 

Ford 

Nickles 

NAYS-6 

Baurus 

Melcher 

Moynihan 

Hatfield 

MelzenbRum 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-8 

Cochran 

Goldwaler 

Inouye 

Cranston 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Evan-s 

Hollings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4185),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Madam  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendments,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ste 
VENs.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr 
Cochran.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr 
Weicker.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Stennis 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Hud 
DI.ESTON.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Eagleton 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr 
Bumpers  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2522.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  this  bill  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  make  technical  corrections 
to  the  amendment  (No.  2522)  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JEPSEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
state  to  the  Chair  and  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senators  amendment  added 
moneys  to  the  bill.  Those  numbers 
were  added  to  the  wrong  base  numbers 
in  two  instances,  and  they  have  to  be 
corrected  to  be  precise.  It  is  an  error  in 
mathematics  as  far  as  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  not  change  the  intent  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  send  those  corrections  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  will.  They  are 
being  computed  right  this  minute. 
The  modification  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  line  17.  delete  $22,246,908,000 
and  insert  $22,317,308,000. 

On  page  10,  line  24,  delete  $17,822,456,000 
and  in.sert  S17.851.756.000. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
who  has  managed  on  this  side.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi always  do  a  magnificent  job  in 
this  field.  I  cannot  imagine  a  Senate 
bill  being  better  handled  than  by  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  Senator  Stevens  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort. 

I  wish  to  offer  them  my  congratula- 
tions and  I  am  sure  that  of  other 
Members. 

We  were  on  the  bill  a  total  of  4  days. 
Mr.  President.  During  that  time  we 
consumed  a  little  over  25  hours,  had 
13  rollcall  votes,  and  dispatched  a 
number  of  amendments,  most  were 
adopted,  a  few  were  not.  I  think  alto- 
gether it  was  a  very  responsible  and 
prompt  handling  of  an  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BYHD   Will  the  majority  leader 
vield'' 
Mr   B.-^KKR,  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  much  time  of  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
the  majority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
able  handling  of  this  bill  by  the  man- 
agers and  those  who  wvvf  de.sitrnees  of 
the  managers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  asked 
about  whether  there  will  be  further 
votes  tonight  or  not  1  have  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  minority  leader.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  now 
would  be  the  time  for  the  natural  gas 
bill  to  come  back    I  am  inclined  to  be 


lieve  that,  in  order  to  make  a  firm  and 
assued  statement  with  respect  to 
votes,  it  might  be  better  now  to  have  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  let  the  natural 
gas  bill  come  back  as  the  unfinished 
business  tomorrow  when  we  finish  the 
opening  circumstances.  Could  I  inquire 
if  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee on  this  side? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Secretary  will  yield.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  if  that  is  the  desire  of  the 
leadership  and  would  accommodate 
the  Members. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  minority  leader  if 
that  is  agreeable  on  his  side? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  so  agreeable  that  I 
want  us  to  see  to  it  in  a  hurry. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  6:45  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  majority  leader  tell  us  what 
time  we  will  go  back  to  the  natural  gas 

bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Y'es.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
there  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock.  I 
expect  we  will  be  on  the  bill  tomorrow 
about  9:30. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  cooperation. 


TEXTILE  EMPLOYFF..^  WEEK 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  recent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Easley  Progress,  a  daily  newspa- 
per published  in  Pickens  County,  S.C, 
which  is  one  of  almost  30  counties  in 
my  State  that  rely  on  a  high  level  of 
textile  industry  employment. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
each  year  a  special  week  called  "Na- 
tional" Textile  Week  "  is  set  aside  m 
textile-producing  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, during  which  time  tribute  is  paid 
to  employees  who  have  made  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  the  most  efficient  and 
productive     mdu.'stry     m    the    United 

States.  . 

This  editorial,  written  by  Carnis  P. 
Davis,  publKsher  of  the  Easley 
Progress,  is  a  succinct  and  cogent 
statement  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustrv  and  its  employees  to  Pickens 
Couniv  and  to  many  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country 
whose    economies    depend    heavily,    if 


not  solely,  on  a  healthy,  productive 
U.S.  textile  industry.  In  all.  the  liveli- 
hoods of  some  2  million  Americans- 
cotton  growers,  wool  growers,  man- 
made  fiber  producers,  spinners,  wea- 
vers, finishers,  apparel  makers,  and 
more— depend  on  this  industry. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  surge  of 
textile  and  apparel  imports  which  has 
occurred  this  year  and  which  threat- 
ens the  recovery  of  this  vital  industry 
from  a  deep  and  prolonged  recession,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  and  request  that  each 
Member  take  note  of  its  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Easley  Progress.  Oct.  19,  1983] 
Honor  the  Textile  Employees 
(By  Carnis  B.  Davis) 
It  is  proper  that  we  set  aside  a  week  to 
honor    the    textile    employees    in    Pickens 
County    for    they,    more    than    any    other 
group  of  citizens  among  us,  have  made  a 
profound  impact  on  our  economy. 

The  textile  industry  is  our  bread  and 
butter.  Our  merchants  depend  upon  it.  Our 
banks  exist  because  of  it.  Our  hospitals  lean 
heavily  upon  it.  Our  schools  have  advanced 
because  of  it.  Our  tax  revenues  would  dry 
up  without  it.  Our  county  would  be  the 
poorer  but  for  it. 

We  enjoy  a  unique  situation  in  Pickens 
County,  bur  textile  plants  somehow 
manage  to  keep  going  even  when  times  are 
bad.  During  the  recent  recession  most  of  the 
mills  kept  to  a  fairly  normal  schedule.  'We 
did  not  hear  of  any  real  hardships  because 
of  curtailment  or  layoffs.  This  was  not  true 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Our  textile  plants  are  an  exceptionally 
stabilizing  factor  in  Pickens  County's  econo- 
my. And  now  that  the  recession  has  turned 
around,  the  plants  are  going  full  blast.  All 
of  the  major  textile  plants  in  the  county  are 
now  on  a  round-the-clock  schedule,  seven 
days  a  week.  That  will  pour  more  money 
into  our  economy,  make  the  cash  registers 
sing  and  the  bank  accounts  bulge. 

Farsighted  textile  officials  are  gearing  up 
for  even  better  days  ahead.  Alice  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  spending  huge  amounts 
of  money  on  ultramodern  equipment,  keep- 
ing their  plants  in  a  top  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  industry.  This  means  more 
orders  for  them,  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  their  employees. 

It's  exciting  to  think  what  has  happened 
to  Pickens  County  over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades becau.se  we  had  this  good  .solid  textile 
industrv  in  our  midst.  Us  a  little  sobering. 
too.  when  you  think  about  how  much  we 
owe  the  textile  industry. 

We  owe  them  a  good  portion  of  our  liveli- 
hood, and  because  of  this  we  owe  them  our 
allegiance  and  our  cooperation  and  our  sup- 
As  we  join  in  the  celebration  of  Textile 
Week  Oct.  23-29.  let's  put  on  an  extra  big 
smile  of  welcome  to  the  textile  employees 
when  they  come  into  our  stores  to  shop. 
Let's  pat  them  on  the  back  and  say  -Thanks 
for  being  here." 
It's  their  Week.  Let's  make  it  special  for 

them. 
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VHKSIDKS  \ 

Mes.saKt'.'^  frntn  'iu'  I'ltsuiciU  of  the 
I'lutt'd  States  vu  ri  rninrnunicated  to 
the  Senate  b>  Mr  Sauiuiers,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

At  3:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2479.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1869,  incorporating  the  Masonic 
Relief  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, now  known  as  Acacia  Mutal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company: 

H.R.  2718.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
coordination  of  Federal  information  policy, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 2.  1966.  regarding  leases  and  con- 
tracts affecting  land  within  the  Sail  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation; 

H  R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 
part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the 
State  of  New  York: 

H  R.  3885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Commu- 
nity of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  .section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Danny  Thomas  in  recognition  of  his  human- 
itarian efforts  and  outstanding  work  as  an 
American. 


UMI 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  re.solu- 
tion  were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2479.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1869.  incorporating  the  Masonic 
Relief  A.ssociaticn  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, now  known  as  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2718.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  the 
coordination  of  Federal  information  policy, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Affairs. 

H  R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  land.s 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 
part   of   the   Allegany    Reservation   in   the 


Sl.iU   of  New  Yurk.  tu  itu  Silect  Committet 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Danny  Thomas  in  recognition  of  his  human- 
itarian efforts  and  outstanding  work  as  an 
American:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


FXFrrri\-f:  \u:.ssages 
Hi';Fi-:HHi-;n 

As  in  e,\ecutive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nomination.s  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


lii  n 


^i-   \n-.\:-^rHi-..s 
DESK 
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The  following  bills  were  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

MR.  2910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  No 
vember  2.  1966.  regarding  leases  and  con- 
tracts affecting  land  within  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation; 

H.R.  3885.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Commu- 
nity of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


EXECU'IivK  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1955.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Operations 
and  Maintenance  function  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1956.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  clarification  on  a  provision  of  the 
previously  transmitted  communication  deal- 
ing with  establishment  of  the  Carter  Presi- 
dential Library;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC  1957.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC- 1958.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  AssLstance 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1982.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1959.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Departmnnt  of  the  Air  Forces 
propo.sed  letter  of  offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  million:  to  Ih'-  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1960  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mittiiig.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  covering 
certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  and  other  docu 
menls;  to  the  Commillee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


EC  1961-  A  I  iimniuiu'ation  (r(jn;  'tir  A.- 
sistant  Legal  Advi.sor  for  Treaty  Affairs  Ih 
partment  of  Stale,  trari.smitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  a'lrce 
ments.  other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60  day  period  prior 
to  November  2.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1962.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  <  Adminislralion). 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1963.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Netherlands 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50  million:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service.'; 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM  465.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Evangelical  Convenant  Church  relating  to 
the  commitment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  No  First  Strike"  pledge 
for  the  u.se  of  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

POM-466.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  California  urging  all  citizens  to 
renew  their  resolve  that  this  nation  shall 
stand  firm  in  the  defense  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  all  freedoms  contained  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-467.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Metric  Association.  Inc..  urging  Con- 
gress to  set  deadlines  for  completion  of  the 
metric  transition  to  ensure  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  industry  and  the  consumer  are 
served:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

POM-468.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

•Resolution 

■Whereas.  Without  strict  enforcement, 
the  provisions  of  Section  307  will  be  denied 
any  practical  effect,  and  American  dollars 
will  continue  to  reimburse  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  operation  of  forced-labor  camps; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, that  this  House  urges  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and  halt  the  illegal  flow  of  products 
from  Soviet  labor  camps  into  this  country: 
and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  this  House  requests  the 
federal  government  to  urge  its  allies  in  the 
free  world  to  similarly  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  Soviet  forced  labor-produced  goods; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  shall  be  sent,  re- 
spectively, to  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan.  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  William  Von  Raab. 
Vice  President  George  Bush  in  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  P  ONeill.  and  the  Members 
of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation." 


]'<  iM— 469    A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Siiiate  Of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
■Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

OF   THE   United   States   to   Rescind   the 

Fifty-Five    Miles    Per    Hour    National 

Speed  Limit. 

•Whereas,  the  fifty-five  miles  per  hour 
national  speed  limit  was  originally  imposed 
bv  the  Federal  Emergency  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  and  was  intended  as  a  tempo- 
rary response  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  and 

Whereas  the  national  speed  limit  was 
made  permanent  by  the  federal-aid  highway 
amendment  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five: and 

•  Whereas,  presently,  the  law  cannot  be 
justified  as  an  emergency  fuel  conservation 
measure  because  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was 
lifted  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
the  demand  for  oil  has  decreased  consider- 
ably and  the  nation  no  longer  faces  an 
energy  crises,  and.  finally,  the  fuel  saving 
which  results  from  lowering  the  speed  limit 
is  minimal;  and 

•  Whereas,  with  regard  to  safety,  many  ob- 
servers point  out  that  other  factors  such  as 
reduced  volumes  of  driving,  the  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  improved  car  design,  use 
of  safety  belts,  driver  education,  elimination 
of  roadside  hazards,  and  better  emergency 
and  medical  facilities  should  receive  more 
credit  for  the  reduction  in  highway  fatali- 
ties; and  .  u    I, 

•  Whereas,  it  should  be  noted  that  high- 
ways can  be  and  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date vehicles  traveling  in  excess  of  fifty-five 
miles  per  hour;  therefore  be  it  „       . 

•Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  national  speed 
limit  and  allow  Slates  the  option  to  increa.se 
the  speed  limits;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  Members  there- 
of from  the  Commonwealth.  • 


POM-470.    A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu 
setts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion   to    Correct    the    Discrimination 
Against  Those  People  Born  in  the  So- 
called    Notch"  Years. 
■Whereas,    the    National    policy    of    the 
United  States  concerning  senior  citizens  has 
been  to  grant  them  assistance  in  declining 
years  through  social  security  benefits,  all  in 
consideration  for  their  contributions  to  the 
system;  and 

•Whereas  it  appears  there  has  been  ais- 
crimination  in  the  treatment  of  people  from 
between  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  and 
all  those  born  in  other  years:  and 

•Whereas  since  there  is  presently  discrim- 
ination against  golden-agers  in  this  certain 
age  bracket,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  some- 
where in  the  future  another  'notch'  will  be 
chopped  in  the  social  security  tree:  now 
therefore  be  it  „       . 

■Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  Congressman  Joseph  Moak- 
ley's  resolution  which  calls  on  the  social  se- 
curity administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 


the  Departiiunl  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  study  the  notch'  problem  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther ,    .. 

■Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth.  " 

POM-471.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  PiUsburgh.  Pa. 
calling  for  a  worldwide  freeze  on  nuclear  ar- 
maments, and  declares  the  week  of  October 
17  1983  through  October  22.  1983.  Nuclear 
Awareness  Week"  in  Pittsburgh:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-472.  A  resolution  adopted  by  ihc 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachu- 
selts;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

■Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Assist  Ethiopi- 
an Jews  Through  Every  Available 
Means. 

■Whereas,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tees to  all  persons  the  right  of  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference,  the  right  to  freedom  from  ex- 
pulsion and  the  right  to  emigrate;  and 

■Whereas.  Ethiopian  Jews  are  among  the 
oldest  continuous  Jewish  communities  in  ex- 
istence, their  history  extending  back  for 
three  thousand  years;  and 

•Whereas,  this  community  once  numbered 
several  hundred  thousand  persons,  but  the 
scourge  of  wars,  pestilence,  persecution,  and 
famine  over  the  years  has  reduced  it  to 
some  twenty-five  thousand  people;  and 

■Whereas,  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
facing  Ethiopian  Jews  and  are  seeking  ways 
to  assist  them;  and 

•Whereas,  the  plight  of  Ethiopian  Jews 
demand  that  the  American  people  and  all 
people  of  good  will  do  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  their  suffering;  now  therefore  be  it 
■Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  express  to  relevant  foreign  govern- 
ments our  own  country's  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  and.  in  par^ 
ticular.  their  rights  to  emigrate  freely:  and 
be  it  further  ,     . 

•Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
Branch  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment; 

SJ  Res  194:  An  original  joint  resolution 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98  304). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
w^ith  a  preamble: 

S  Res  270:  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
North  Korean  bombing  in  Rangoon. 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee "on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 


S.J.  Res.  113:  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  3  through  June  9.  1984.  as  National 
Theatre  Week^. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  141:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  25.  1983. 
through  October  1.  1983.  as  ■Carrier  Alert 
Week". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and 
an  amended  preamble: 

SJ  Res  161:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  15.  1984.  through 
April  21.  1984.  as  National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  183:  A  joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  second  week  of  November  1983.  as 
■National  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Congregate 
Meal  Week". 

By  Mr  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment; 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  interstate  cost  estimate  and  interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985 

•  Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  H.R.  3103,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983.  on  October  25  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  2.  The  members  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
very  much  appreciated  the  coopera- 
tiori  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
recognizing  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  legislation,  and  in  postponing  con- 
sideration of  many  items  which  are 
very  important  to  them. 

As  the  House  had  already  passed 
H.R.  3103  on  June  14.  the  Senate  re- 
quested a  conference  and  named  con- 
ferees. The  House  did  not  agree  to  go 
to  conference  at  that  time,  and  instead 
amended  the  bill  further. 

The  bill  the  House  passed  on  Novem- 
ber 1  went  far  beyond  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  which  was  to  address 
several  problems  of  an  emergency 
nature.  Severe  storms  this  past  year  in 
California.  Utah,  and  Arizona  caused 
major  damage  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. The  emergency  relief  program 
funds  for  which  such  damaged  high- 
ways are  eligible  have  been  depleted 
and  additional  funds  are  urgently 
needed.  . 

The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  approve  the  interstate  cost  estimate 
(ICE)  and  the  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  (ISCE)  so  that  over  $5 
billion  in  interstate  construction, 
interstate  transfer  and  minimum  allo- 
cation funds  can  be  released  to  the 
States.  These  funds  could  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  States  October  1  if 
Congress  had  acted  on  these  approv- 

3,1s. 

In  further  amending  H.R.  3103.  the 
House  has  added  a  provision  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce    Science,    and    Transportation 
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Comnunt -■  This  provision  would 
pxtirui  intiiriist  immunity  for  collec- 
t;.t'  rt'cmakirig  on  single-line  rates. 
I.';:  ,  (int  r<n  t'rvi:i!  ind  could  jeop- 
ariii.  .  rr.icli!!!^;  .ny.  .  !;:riit  on  the  re- 
I!' iir  !' r  •[  H  H  .U(».i  Senator  Pack- 
v»-  :  :  I-  i!  ;  '  (1  me  of  his  strong  op- 
['■■■    ' ;  'i:  'ii  tiu.s  provision. 

l!  I  1  tit  ion,  the  House  added  over 
$15U  million  in  new  authorizations  pri- 
marily for  demonstration  projects 
which  are  not  of  an  emergency  nature. 
Secretary  Dole  has  written  to  me  ad- 
vising that  she  would  recommend  that 
the  President  veto  legislation  which 
contains  new  authorizations  beyond 
those  necessary  for  emergency  relief 
or  any  provision  on  antitrust  immuni- 
ty. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sec- 
retary Dole's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
Symms,  Senator  Randolph.  Senator 
Bentsen  and  I  recommended  to  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  action  be  taken  on  a  joint 
resolution.  The  committee  unanimous- 
ly approved  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  approve  the  ICE  and  the  ISCE 
for  2  years.  Because  a  joint  resolution 
requires  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent, there  would  be  no  problems  with 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
legislative  veto. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  and  the 
committee's  hope  that  we  can  go  to 
conference  on  H.R.  3103  and  resolve 
the  differences  so  that  emergency 
relief  funds  and  the  interstate  funds 
can  be  made  available  to  the  States. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  that,  however, 
only  if  there  is  an  assurance  from  the 
other  body  that  only  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered. If  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  I 
believe  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
the  Congress  to  adjourn  without  at- 
tempting to  approve  the  ICE  and  the 
ISCE  through  a  joint  resolution.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  States  may  be 
without  interstate  construction  and 
interstate  transfer  funds  until  Febru- 
ary if  Congress  should  adjourn  short- 
ly. I  believe  this  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  in  repairing  the  deteriorating 
roads  and  bridges  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  3.  !983. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Bob:  I  am  deeply  distrp.s.spd  with  thf 
version  of  the  Highway  Emergency  Relief 
Bill  (H.R.  3103)  that  passed  the  House  on 
November  1.  As  you  know,  the  Admini.stra 
tion     has     discouraged     amendments     that 
would  create  new  spending  authority,  add  to 
the    cost    of    completing    the     Interstate 
system,  or  otherwise  delay  enactment  of  tht- 
bill.    Unfortunately,    the    House-passed    bill 
not  only  includes  amendments  which  more 


than  double  the  spending  levels  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  increase  Massachu 
sett's  apportionment  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion fund.s.  but  also  includes  statutory 
changes  that  would  extend  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  truck  rate  bureaus.  This  is  so  seri- 
ous that  it  would  prevent  the  Administra- 
tion's support  for  the  bill.  If  contained  in 
the  enrolled  bill.  I  would  have  to  recom- 
mend that  the  President  veto  the  legisla- 
tion. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  that  the  Admin- 
istration strongly  supports,  the  most  time 
sensitive  issue  for  the  Nation  is  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Interstate  Cost  Esti 
mate  and  the  Interstate  Substitute  Cost  Es- 
timates. I  have  already  provided  you  with 
our  formal  transmittal  of  the.se  estimates. 

If  you  go  to  Conference  on  this  bill.  I  urge 
you  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ver- 
sion of  MR.  3103  that  was  reported  out  of 
your  committee.  However.  I  would  also  sup- 
port your  use  of  a  Joint  Resolution  to  ap 
prove  only  the  cost  estimates  for  a  two-year 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
other  provisions  that  we  support  would  be 
addre.s-sed  in  separate  highway  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  H.R  3103  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  November  I  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  with  you.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  provide  any  further  information  on  this 
issue. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole.* 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Mr.  Stafford,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommitlf>e  on  Transportation. 
Mr.  Symms,  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Bentsen.  in 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  today.  The  resolution 
approves  the  interstate  cost  estimate 
and  the  interstate  substitution  cost  es- 
timate transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982. 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Senate  considered  highway  legislation 
late  last  month  which  included  at  that 
time  the  approval  of  the.se  two  impor- 
tant tables.  However,  thf  House  of 
Representatives  made  major  changes 
in  the  legislation.  H.R.  3103.  which  the 
Senate  pas.sed.  raising  doubt  as  to  the 
enactability  of  that  highway  bill  prior 
to  adjournment  of  the  first  session. 

Since  the  approval  of  the  two  cost 
estimates  is  nece.ssary  to  apportion  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  in  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  the 
Congress  must  send  to  the  President 
legislation  before  adjournment.  By  re- 
porting this  joint  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  has  developed  another  option 
for  such  approval. 


UMI 


Mr    ['resident.  I  ury,,-  the  [);i.vsMKf  of 
Ihi.s  resolution  and  fx  lie,.-  thai   it   -aiII 
be   added   pressun    on    ihr    Hnu:  (     to 
move  forward  \>.it!i  rmr  Iritfr.siatc  con- 
struction prcu:  ram    Ciiir-ritlN   Instates 
have  used  all  ol   na  .v   ,>r.  ■.  loj  |\    .ap 
portioned  intcr.staic   !ii,'i.     li    ai    .had 
to  wait  until  the  .second  se.ssion  to  ap 
prove  the  cost  estimate,  it  is  n,\  fxh.  ( 
that    the    progress    which    lii.      h>.  n 
made    toward    completing    th.     u,'<r 
state  System  will  be  slowed.# 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  No 
vember  3  members  of  the  Committee 
on    Environment    and    Public    Works 
voted   unanimously   to  report   a  joint 
resolution    approving    the    interstate 
cost  estimate  (ICE)  and  the  interstate 
substitute    cost    estimate    (ISCE)    for 
two    years.    Until    Congress    approves 
these  estimates,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  is  unable  to  release 
over  $5  billion  in  interstate  construc- 
tion, interstate  transfer  and  minimum 
allocation  funds,  all  of  which  should 
have  gone  out  on  October  1.  Already, 
the  following  18  States  are  out  of  <3r 
close  to  being  out  of  interstate  con- 
struction   money:    Alabama.    Arizona. 
Florida.       Georgia.       Illinois.       Iowa, 
Kansas,    Minnesota.    Missouri,    Mon- 
tana,      Nebraska,       Nevada,       North 
Dakota.    Oklahoma.     Utah.    'Virginia. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

This  joint  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced even  though  approval  of  the 
interstate  estimates  are  already  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3103.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1983.  That  legislation  has 
passed  the  House,  and  on  October  25  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  91  to  2.  However,  the  other 
body  chose  not  to  go  to  conference  at 
that  time  and  instead  returned  to  the 
Hou.se  floor  on  November  1  to  add  a 
large  number  of  demonstration 
projects  and  other  controversial  provi- 
sions to  the  bill. 

The  original  purpose  of  H.R.  3103 
was  to  address  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $150  million 
for  the  emergency  relief  highway  pro- 
gram. States  such  as  California.  Utah, 
and  Arizona  which  have  suffered 
through  major  storm-related  disasters 
over  the  past  several  months  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  that  this  addi- 
tional funding  be  approved  and  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is 
critical  highway  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion work  that  must  be  done  if  travel 
in  the  affected  areas  is  to  begin  to 
return  to  normal. 

The  Senate- passed  bill  also  ad- 
dressed the  emergency  relief  funding 
needs,  and.  in  addition,  it  provided  for 
approval  of  the  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  as  is 
required  for  the  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986.  Becau.se  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  legislative 
veto,  it  was  the  committee's  belief  that 


;ii'  ICE  should  be  approved  through 
slatutory  language  rather  than  by  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

A  similar  approval  was  included  with 
respect  to  the  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate:  this  ISCE  includes  each 
State's  projected  division  of  the 
amounts  which  will  be  u.sed  for  high- 
way and  transit  projects. 

'Fhere  were  no  amendments  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  creating  new  spend- 
ing authority.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  recognizing  the  emergency,  time- 
sensitive  nature  of  H.R.  3103.  Many 
Senators.  I  know,  are  concerned  about 
important  transportation  projects  in 
their  States,  but  have  cooperated  in 
moving  this  bill,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  highway  legisla- 
tion early  next  year  to  address  such 
concerns. 

The  House-passed  bill,  in  addition  to 
more  than  doubling  the  spending 
levels  of  the  Senate-passed  bill.  v.ould 
also  extend  antitrust  immunity  for 
truck  ralemaking  bureaus.  This 
matter  is  a  controversial  one  and  it  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliza- 
beth Dole  has  strong  objections  also  to 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  3103. 
She  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  increased  spending  levels,  and  the 
provision  on  truck  rate  bureaus,  and 
for  those  reasons  would  recommend  to 
the  President  that  such  legislation  be 

vetoed. 

In    conclusion.    Senators    St.^kkord, 
Randolph.  Bentsen,  and  I  are  in  full 
agreement  on  the  need  for  a  joint  res- 
olution approving  the  interstate  esti- 
mates. All  of  us  would  prefer  to  go  to 
conference  on  H.R.  3103,  if  it  can  be 
returned   to   its   intended   purpose.    If 
this    is    not    possible.    I    ask    my    col- 
leagues for  their  support  of  the  joint 
resolution.     In     this     way     interstate 
funds  can  at  least  be  made  available  to 
the  States,  so  that  serious  disruptions 
to  that  program  do  not  occur.* 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with    my   colleague   in   endorsing   the 
passage  of  Joint  Resolution  195,  which 
approves  the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 
and  the  Interstate  Substitute  Cost  Es- 
timate. A  speedy  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure is  essential  for  all  the  States  in 
proceeding   with    the   construction   of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Inter- 
state construction  funds  cannot  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  until  Congress 

acts. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  More  than 
40  percent  of  our  States  have  exhaust- 
ed their  interstate  funds.  Interstate 
construction  activity  in  these  States 
ha-s  virtually  come  to  a  halt.  Timely 
passage  of  this  measure  will  assure 
that  all  States  will  have  the  interstate 
dollars  necessary  to  move  forward 
with  the  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  so  vital  to  not  only 
the    commerce    and    industry    of    ttu.- 


country,  but  to  nearly  every  citizen  in- 
volved in  day  to  day  travel.* 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

COMMITTEES 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  G.  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Daniel  G.  Horgan,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.&. 
Marshal  for  the  .southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Daniel  Anthony  ODonohue.  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the    Socialist    Republic    of    the    Union    of 

Burma. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Daniel  A.  ODonohue. 

Post;  Burma. 

Contributions,  amount,  dale,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  names,  none. 

4.  Parents,  names,  none  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents,  names,  none  (deceased). 

6  Brothers  and  spouses,  names,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  B.  ODonohue.  $10.  1982  Pat- 
rick OHara  Democratic  primary  congres- 
sional candidate. 

7  Sisters  and  spouses,  names.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Kenneth  Whitehead.  $10.  1981  N.Y. 
Republican  Party.  $25.  1982  N.Y.  Republi- 
can Party.  $100.  1983  NY.  Conservative 
Party. 

William  H.  Luers,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist  Republic. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
dale  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee.  William  H.  Luers. 

Post.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Contributions,  amount,  dale,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents,  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  names,  none. 
7  Sisters  and  spouses,  names  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Phelps,  $400.  1979-83  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Govemment-Democraiic  Parly 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  McCaffey.  $250. 
1979-83  Republican  Parly  National  Commit- 
tee and  Ronald  Reagan  campaign. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
dale  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee.  Prank  V.  Ortiz.  Jr. 

Post.  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

Contributions,  amount,  dale,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  names,  none. 


4.  Parents,  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  names,  none. 
Thomas    P.    Shoesmith.    of    Virginia,    a 

career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee.  Thomas  P.  Shoesmith. 

Post.  Amba-ssador  to  Malaysia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donees: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  names.  Thomas 
M.  Shoesmith.  none;  Jo  Ann  Shoesmith. 
none. 

4  Parents,  names,  deceased  as  of  1976. 

5  Grandparents,   names,  deceased   as  of 

1950. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  names,  not  appli- 
cable. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  names.  Jane  S. 
Newcomb.  none:  Nelson  Newcomb.  none. 

Charles  H  Price  II.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee.  Charles  H.  Price  II. 

Po.st.  Ambassador  to  United  Kingdom. 

Donor,  dale,  donee,  and  amount: 

Charles  H.  Price  II: 

01-06-79— Leonard  for  Council  Commit- 
tee. $50. 

02-01-79— Wheeler  for  Mayor  Campaign. 

02  28-79-Richard    Berkley-Berkley    for 

Mavor.  $200. 
06-25-79-Richard    Berkley-Berkley    for 

Mavor.  $200. 
03-12-79-Richard    Berkley-Berkley    for 

Mayor.  $250. 

04-10-79-Ronald  Reagan-Reagan  lor 
President  Committee.  $1,000. 

05-07-79-Kay    Waldo,    Friends    of  Kay 

Waldo.  $50.  ^  ^^ 

07-02-79— Kay    Waldo.    Friends    of  Kay 

Waldo.  $50. 
10-11-79-Kit  Bond.  Friends  of  Kit  Bond. 

sioo  ,    ^ 

12  11-79— Republican  National  Commit- 
tee $50. 

( 1979  >- American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee  (This  amount  repre- 
sents the  total  of  monthly  deductions  from 
his  pavcheck).  $280. 

05-05-80-Kit  Bond.  Bond  for  Governor 
Committee.  $200. 

09  12-80-Kit  Bond.  Bond  for  Governor 
Committee.  S500. 

08-05-80-National  Conservative  Political 
Action  Committee.  $500. 

09-25  80— Republican  National  Commit- 
tee Prelude  to  Victory  Parly.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.  $5,000. 

03-12-80— United  Republican,  $25. 

05-06-80— Tom  Coleman.  Citizens  for 
Coleman.  $500. 

07-28  80-  Richard  Berkley.  Berkley  Birth- 
dav  Dinner.  $100. 

08-22  80-Senate  Campaign  Committee. 
Senatorial  Trust.  $5,000. 


\() rent  her  S.  1983 
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09-24-80— American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  $100. 
10-14-80-McNary  for  Senator.  $100. 
10-30  80- Kit    Bond.    Bond    for   Governor 
Committee.  $1,000 

09-27-80— Jame.s  Spainhower.  Mi.ssotirians 
for  Spainhower.  $100 

12-10-80— James  Spainhower.  Missourians 
for  Spainhower.  $25. 

(1980>- American  Bank  &  Trust  Co  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  (This  amount  repre 
sents  the  total  of  monthl.v  deductions  from 
his  paycheck.).  $480. 

02-04-83-Berkley  for  Mayor.  $200. 

08-29-83— Republicans  Abroad.  $1,000. 

Carol  Swanson  Price. 

01  31  79— Richard  Berkley.  Berkley  for 
Mayor.  $100. 

03-12  79— Richard  Berkley,  Berkley  for 
Mayor.  $250. 

04  10-79-Ronald  Reagan.  Reagan  for 
President  Committee.  $1,000. 

07  01-80— United  Citizens  for  Kemper. 
$100. 

07  29-80-Kit  Bond.  Kit  Bond  for  Gover 
nor,  $500 

09-21-80— Kit  Bond.  Kit  Bond  for  Gover 
nor.  $500 

08-01-80— National  Conser\ative  Political 
Action  Committee.  $500. 

09-17-80-Reagan-Bush  Compliance  Fund 
(This  is  not  a  political  contribution  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971).  $1,000. 

02-18-80— Senate  Campaign  Committee. 
Senatorial  Trust.  $1,000. 

09-25-80-Republican  National  Commit 
tee.  Prelude  to  Victory  Party.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  $3,000. 

01  17-83— Danforth  for  Senator.  $500 
08-29-83-Republicans  Abroad.  $1,000. 
Joint  contributions  of  Charles  H.  Price  II 

and  Carol  Swanson  Price. 

06  17-80-United  Citizens  for  Kemper. 
$100. 

05  02  80 -Tom  Coleman.  Citizens  for 
Coleman.  $200. 

08-22-80-McNary  for  Senator.  $100 

12-19-80-Inaugural  Committee.  $84. 

12-23-80-Kennedy  Gala.  $250 

Parents,  grandparents,  and  siblings  are  de- 
ceased. Children  (Pickette  Virginia  Price. 
Charles  Blair  Price.  Caroline  Lee  Rhoden. 
Melissa  Marie  Rhoden.  and  Charles  H.  Price 
ID  have  made  no  political  contributions). 

Diego  C.  Asencio.  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Diego  C.  Asencio. 

Post:  Brazil 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spou.ses:  Names  Manuel. 
Diego  Carlos  and  Norma  Fehrmann.  Anne 
Prancies  and  Donald  Cooke.  Maria  Dolores. 
Francis  Xavier.  none. 

4.  Parents  Names;  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  Names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  N/A. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  N/A. 
Robert    E.    Lamb,    of    Georgia,    a    Career 

Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  vice  Thomas  M. 
Tracy,  resigned. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 


ice. Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Powell  Allen 
Moore,  resigned. 

T.  M.  Alexander.  Sr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  (New  Position.) 

Lewis  A.  Dunn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice 
Thomas  D.  Davies.  resigned. 

Prank  J.  Donalelli.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Francis 
Stephen  Ruddy. 

Langhorne  A.  Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20. 
1984.  vice  Thomas  O  Enders.  resigned. 

J.  William  Middendorf  II.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter- American  Foundation  for  a  term 
expiring  September  20.  1988.  vice  Marc  E. 
Leiand.  term  expired. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees"  commitment  to  respond  to 
reque.sts  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  also  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably  a  Foreign  Service 
nomination  list  which  appeared  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  No- 
vember 4,  1983.  and.  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  these  names  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  ask  thai  they 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection   it  is  s,i  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  and  referred  as  indicrtted: 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S  2066  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands  held 
by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be  part 
of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  State  ol 
New  York;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By    Mr     HELMS    (for    himself.    Mr 
Thurmond.   Mr.   Hou.ings.  and   Mr. 
East): 
S.  2067.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.   Claims   Court    to   determine   damages 
suffered  by  the  Carolinas  Cotton  Growers 
Association.  Inc.,  an  agricultural  cooperative 
association,  and  admitting  liability  therefor: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CRANSTON: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
struction of  irrigation  facilities  in  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Water  District.  California,  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr    PRESSLER  (for  himstif  and 
Mr.  D'Amato ): 
S.  2069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi 
ne.ss. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 


S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  reporting  of  tips  in  the  case  of 
certain  food  and  beverage  establishments: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  HATFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 
S.J.  Res.  194.  An  original  joint  resolution 
making    further  continuing   appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By   Mr.  STAFFORD,   from   the  Com- 
mittee  on   Environment   and   Public 
Works: 
S.J.  Res.  195.  An  original  joint  resolution 
approving  the  interstate  cost  estimate  and 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimate  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985:  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  2066  A  bill  to  declare  certain 
lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  New  York;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

LEGISLATION  TO  CONVEY  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN 
LAND  TO  THE  SENECA  NATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  legislation  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  New  York.  This  is  noncontrover- 
sial  legislation  with  great  merit,  solv- 
ing an  urgent  dilemma  faced  by  the 
Seneca  Nation. 

The  legislation  is  needed  because,  in 
1971,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Transportation  began  condemning 
properties  in  the  path  of  the  proposed 
Southern  Tier  Expressway.  Part  of 
that  land  belonged  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  was  not  subject  to  condem- 
nation. Therefore,  the  Slate  of  New- 
York  agreed  to  convey  to  the  tribe  a 
parcel  of  land  to  compensate  the  tribe 
for  its  loss  resulting  from  the  granting 
of  an  easement  through  which  the  ex- 
pressway was  built.  Thi.s  800  acres  of 
land  is.  therefore,  a  part  of  the  reser- 
vation in  the  eyes  of  the  holders  of  the 
land,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all 
other  concerned  parties  other  than 
the  Federal  Government.  Even  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  agreed 
to  consider  the  land  as  part  of  the  res- 
ervation for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  absent  congressional 
action  ratifying  the  transfer,  a  cloud 
over  the  precise  status  of  the  land  re 
mains. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  remove  that  cloud  and  to 
insure  that  the  Seneca  Nation  will  be 
treated  as  it  has  e\ery  right  to  be 
treated.  In  formulating  its  plans  for 
the  usage  of  this  land,  the  tribe  must 
know  that  the  status  of  the  land  is  as 
they  envisioned  when  the  exchange 
was  agreed  to  and  made.  In  deciding 
the  u.se  of  this  land,  the  certain  avail- 
ability of  funds  from  existing  Federal 
programs  will  weigh  heavily.  I  urge  my 


colleagues    to    adopt    forthwith    this 
much  needed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety.  Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2066 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  lands  described  in  subsection  (b)  are  de- 
clared- 

(1)  to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 

(2)  to  have  the  status  of  tribal  lands  for 
purposes  of  Federal  law. 

(bi  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  the  lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  and  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

(1)  All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  ac- 
quired bv  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
from  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Department  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  a  deed  dated 
September  2,  1981.  situate  in  lots  numbered 
24.  25  26.  28.  and  29.  township  numbered  2. 
range  numbered  7.  in  the  town  of  Red 
House,  county  of  Cattaraugus.  State  of  New 
York,  and  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  acres,  more  or  less. 

(2)  All  that  piece  of  parcel  of  land  ac- 
quired bv  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  Department  of 
Transportation,  pursuant  to  a  deed  dated 
February  26.  1982.  situate  in  lot  numbered 
14  township  numbered  2,  range  numbered 
8  town  of  Cold  Spring,  county  of  Catiarau 
gus.  State  of  New  York,  and  consisting  of 
six  acres,  more  or  less.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Hollings,  and 

Mr.  East): 
S  2067.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  to  determine 
damages  suffered  by  the  Carolinas 
Cotton  Growers  Association,  Inc..  an 
agricultural  cooperative  association, 
and  admitting  liability  therefor:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JURISDICTION  FOR  THE  CLAIMS  COURT  TO  HEAR 
A  SPECIFIC  CASE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  to  determine  damages  suffered 
bv  the  Carolinas  Cotton  Growers  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  an  agricultural  cooper- 
ative association,  and  admitting  liabil- 
ity therefor. 

Carolinas  Cotton  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  the  growers  association,  is  a 
marketing  cooperative  for  cotton 
farmers  located  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  The  growers  association  per- 
forms its  function  by  purchasing 
cotton  directly  from  farmers  at  a  price 
slightly  less  than  the  price  being 
quoted  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change for  cotton  of  like  grade  and 
subsequently  selling  that  cotton  at  or 
slightly  above  the  market  price  estab- 
lished "by  the  c(ji'ii!i  (  xrhange  for  that 
grade  of  cotton.  Pur  decades  the  grade 
of  the  cotton  purchased  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  at  the  time  it  is  purchased 
by  the  growers  association. 

During  the  winter  of  1980-81  the 
growers  a.s.sociation  discovered  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  in 
most  cases  significantly  overgraded 
the  1980  crop  purchased  by  it.  The 
Growers  As.sociation  believes  that  this 
overgrading  occurred  because  of  a 
major  reorganization  and  con.solida- 
tion  of  the  classification  program  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  resulting  in 
the  retirement  of  many  experienced 
graders  and  the  employment  of  new- 
personnel  lacking  sufficient  classifica- 
tion skills.  As  a  result  the  Growers  As- 
sociation was  forced  to  sell  the  1980 
crop  cotton  it  had  purcha.sed  at  a  price 
substantially  lower  than  that  original- 
ly paid  farmers  based  upon  the  grade 
determined  by  the  Department.  This 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  approximately 
$3.8  million  and  nearly  bankrupted 
the  Growers  Association. 

Had  the  grading  been  done  by  a  non- 
governmental organization,  the  Grow- 
ers Association  would  have  a  virtually 
irrefutable  claim  against  that  organi- 
zation for  damages.  However,  because 
section  2680(h)  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  (28  U.S.C.  2680(h))  pre- 
cludes tort  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  misrepresentation,  without 
legislative  relief  the  Growers  Associa- 
tion cannot  prosecute  a  claim  against 
the  Government  for  its  losses  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  es- 
tablish liability  of  the  Government 
and  confer  special  jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  to  award  such  dam- 
ages as  that  court  finds  resulted  from 
the  misgrading.  The  legislation  does 
not  establish  the  amount  of  damages 
which  would  be  paid.  Rather,  it  merely 
gives  the  Growers  A.ssociation  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  damages  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lation and  a  memoranduni  prepared 
by  the  special  legislative  counsel  to 
the  Growers  Association  explaining 
the  background  and  basis  for  the  legis- 
lation be  uicluded  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2067 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Caroli- 
nas Cotton  Growers  Association.  Inc.,  of  Ra- 
leigh. North  Carolina,  an  agricultural  coop- 
erative association  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  based  upon 
damages  and  losses  sustained  as  the  result 
of  erroneous  grading  of  cotton  from  the 
1980  crop  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  liability  of  the  United 
States  for  such  damages  and  losses  is  hereby 


admitted.  Suit  upon  such  claim  may  be  in- 
stituted any  time  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  any  judg- 
ment rendered  thereon  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  judgment  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act. 


EXPLANATORY  MEMORANDUM 

(Nature  and  Operations  of  Carolinas 
Cotton  Growers  Association.  Inc.) 

The  Growers  Association  is  a  cooperative 
marketing  association  incorporated  under 
North  Carolina  law  and  operating  in  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  lis 
headquarters  is  in  Raleigh.  North  Carolina. 

The  Growers  Association  has  over  1.200 
active  members  who  have  used  the  associa- 
tion to  market  their  cotton  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  addition,  it  has  over  50.000  equity 
holders.  The  active  members  consist  princi- 
pally of  family  farmers  ranging  from  those 
producing  only  a  few  bales  of  cotton  each 
year  to  those  producing  over  a  thousand 
such  bales.  The  typical  member  markets 
from  50  to  100  bales  through  the  associa- 
tion, producing  average  gross  income  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000  to  $35,000. 

The  Growers  Association  markets  cotton 
for  its  members  by  first  purchasing  their 
cotton  during  the  period  October  through 
February  at  a  price  between  four  and  six 
cents  less  per  pound  than  the  price  quoted 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  spot 
market  for  cotton  of  the  same  color,  staple 
length  and  tensile  strength  as  that  being 
purchased.'  These  specifications  of  the 
cotton    are    generally    referred    to    as    its 

class".  Subsequent  to  purchase  the  Grow- 
ers Association  sells  the  cotton  (usually  to 
textile  mills)  at  or  slightly  above  the  spot 
market  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  quoted 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  for  cotton  of  such 
specifications. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

For  decades  the  Growers  Association  has 
purchased  cotton  from  its  members  in  reli- 
ance upon  so-called  class  cards  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  cotton's  class  as  determined  by 
that  agency's  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. In  1980.  as  a  result  of  a  reorganization 
of  USDA's  classification  operations,  the  per- 
sonnel conducting  such  grading  for  farmers 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  were  consoli- 
dated at  a  single  office  in  Florence.  South 
Carolina.  Because  of  this  reorganization 
manv  experienced  graders,  not  willing  to 
move  to  Florence,  either  resigned  or  retired. 
New  and  inexperienced  personnel  were 
hired  in  their  place  to  perform  this  crucial 
function. 

THE  MISGRADING  OF  THE  1980  CROP 

In  approximately  October  1980.  the  Grow- 
ers Association  began  its  customary  practice 
of  purchasing  cotton  based  on  the  USDA 
classification.  Relying  upon  the  USDA  class 
cards,  the  Growers  Association  paid  produc- 
ers six  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  then 
current  New  Y'ork  Cotton  Exchange  spot 
price  for  equivalent  grades  of  cotton.  The 
Growers  Association  completed  its  pur- 
chases in  February  1981. 

Sales  of  that  1980  crop  also  began  routine- 
ly. However,  in  February  1981.  the  Associa- 
tion shipped  bales  to  a  mill  in  South  Caroli- 
na which  rejected  them,  claiming  that  the 


'  Al  the  time  of  purctiase.  to  protect  against 
market  price  fluctuations  the  Growers  Associalion 
routinely  sells  on  tiie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  a 
futures  contract  for  an  equivalent  amount  and 
grade  of  cotton. 
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quality  of  this  cotton  was  bt'Iow  that  repre- 
sented by  the  class  cards.  The  Growers  As- 
sociation immediately  demanded  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  arbitration  board  (itself  an 
agency  of  USDA).  meeting  in  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  concluded  after  review  of  sam- 
ples of  the  shipment  that  le.ss  than  10  per- 
cent of  It  was  properly  classed  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  it  was  graded  at  loo  high 
a  quality 

This  adverse  ruling  by  the  arbitration 
panel,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  association's  problems.  The  true  magni- 
tude of  the  USDAs  errors  became  apparent 
in  the  following  weeks  and  months  as  nu- 
merous other  bales  were  also  rejected  as 
overgraded.  Soon  the  association  realized 
that  the  cotton  inventory  could  not  be  sold 
based  upon  the  class  cards.  Subsequent  .sam- 
pling of  each  of  the  cotton  lots  determined 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  actual 
quality  of  cotton  was  much  lower  than  the 
classification  by  the  USDA.  In  many  cases, 
the  cotton  could  be  sold  for  only  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  price  which  it  would  have 
brought  had  the  USDA  classification  been 
accurate.  Moreover,  because  it  had  to  resort 
to  time-consuming  reclassification  of  the 
cotton,  the  Growers  Association,  despite  its 
best  efforts,  was  not  able  to  market  its  in- 
ventory as  quickly  as  in  the  past.  Thus  it 
had  a  substantial  inventory  on  hand 
throughout  the  fall  of  1981  and  well  into 
1982 

The  total  losses  which  the  Growers  A.sso- 
elation  believes  it  sustained  through  1982  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  misclassification  is 
$3,836,884.50.  These  damages  include  losses 
on  sales,  additional  interest  and  storage 
costs  for  inventory  not  sold,  lost  gross  prof 
its  and  miscellaneous  related  costs  including 
compress  charges,  arbitration  charges,  mill 
charges  and  transportation  costs  on  rejected 
shipments.  The  lo.ss  was  of  such  a  magni- 
tude that  it  wiped  out  all  of  the  equity  in- 
terests of  the  50.000  equity  holders  in  the 
association. 

LEGAL  REMEDIES  AVAILABLE 

Had  the  grading  been  carried  out  by  a 
non-governmental  organization,  the  Grow- 
ers Association  would  have  had  a  virtually 
irrefutable  case  establishirig  liability  for  the 
damages  proximately  flowing  from  the 
error.  Under  North  Carolina  law  a  person 
providing  evaluation  services  made  in  the 
course  of  their  occupation  is  liable  for  negli- 
gent misrepresentations  to  individuals  who 
may  reasonably  rely  on  the  same,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  contract  privily  exists.  San- 
ford  V.  Owens.  46  N.C  App.  388,  265  S.E  2d 
617  (1980)  (purchaser  of  property  can  sue 
engineers  for  inaccurate  soil  report  made  to 
former  owners  of  properly);  Davidson  <fr 
Jones,  Inc.  v.  County  of  Ncu-  Hanover.  41 
N.C.  App  661.  255  S.E.2d  580  ( 1979)  (general 
contractor  and  subcontractors  who  relied  on 
a  soil  report  in  submitting  bids  can  sue  engi- 
neers who  prepared  the  soil  report);  Alva  v. 
aoninger.  51  N.C  App.  602.  277  S.E.2d  535 
(1981)  (purchaser  of  house  ran  sue  apprais- 
er who  provided  report  to  lender  which 
report  failed  to  include  structural  defects). 
There  can  be  no  legitimate  factual  dispute 
that  the  misgrading  occurred  or  that  mis- 
grading  of  the  magnitude  involved  was  a 
breach  of  the  graders'  duly  to  exerci.se  rea- 
sonable care.  Thus  liability  is  not  reason- 
ably at  issue. 

However,  because  the  grading  was  under- 
taken by  an  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, such  a  claim  may  not  be  pursued  be- 
cause of  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity. 
While  the  immunity  of  the  federal  sover- 
eign from  suits  for  tortious  injuries  caused 


by  It  has  in  most  instances  been  waived  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671  et  seg).  that 
waiver  is  neither  total  nor  applicable  in  this 
case.  Specifically,  any  claim  for  'misrepre- 
sentation" may  not  be  pro.secuted  against 
the  federal  government.  28  U  S.C.  2680(h): 
Untied  Slales  v  Neusladl.  366  U.S.  696 
(1961);  Untied  Slates  v.  Croft  Mullins  Elec 
tnc  Company.  333  F.2d  772  (5lh  Cir.  1964). 
cert.,  denied  379  U.S.  968;  Hall  v.  Untied 
States.  274  F.2d  69  (lOlh  Cir.  1959);  Ware  v. 
Untied  Stales.  626  F.2d  1278  (5lh  Cir.  1980). 
Thus,  unless  legislation  is  enacted  specifical- 
ly conferring  jurisdiction  on  a  federal  court 
lo  hear  this  matter  and  enter  judgment  on 
it.  the  Growers  Association  will  be  denied 
any  opportunity  lo  obtain  judicial  recovery 
of  Its  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  USDA.- 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  achieves  four 
principal  objectives.  First,  it  establishes  by 
statute  the  liability  of  the  United  Stales  for 
such  damages.  Second,  it  confers  special  ju- 
risdiction on  the  United  Stales  Claims 
Court  (the  succe.ssor  lo  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims)  lo  hear,  determine  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Grow- 
ers Association  for  its  damages  and  losses 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  erroneous  cotton 
grading.  Third,  it  sets  a  short  statute  of  lim- 
itations to  apply  to  the  claim.  Finally,  it 
provides  a  procedure  for  payment  of  any 
judgment  without  resort  to  present  or 
future  legi.-^lative  appropriations. 

The  admi.ssion  of  liability  is.  in  light  of 
the  egregious  errors  here  Involved,  neither 
inappropriate  nor  unprecedented.  It  would 
be  unfair  lo  the  association  to  force  it  lo 
prove  thai  graders  acted  negligently  with 
respect  to  each  lot  classed,  as  might  well  be 
necessary  without  legislative  establishment 
of  liability.  This  could  necessitate  extensive 
expert  witne.ss  involvement  and  unfairly 
and  unnecessarily  draw  out  any  trial  on  the 
claim,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  association 
of  recovering  its  damages.  Furthermore, 
there  is  ample  legislative  precedent  for  ad- 
mission of  such  liability,  as  .set  forth  in  the 
following  section. 

The  establishment  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Claims  Court  assures  the  association  that  it 
would  have  its  day  In  court  just  as  it  would 
have  had  it  elected  to  require  producers  to 
use  private  graders  to  class  their  cotton. 
Moreover,  the  Claims  Court  would  be  a  geo- 
graphically neutral  forum,  experienced  in 
managing  large  and  complex  claims. 

The  legislation  also  adopts  a  short  statute 
of  limitations  to  apply  to  the  claim.  This 
avoids  any  i.ssue  as  to  which  slalule  of  limi- 
tations would  apply  (that  of  the  stale  or  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act)  and  requires  the 
association  promptly  to  commence  Its 
action,  diminishing  the  amount  of  any  inter- 
est cost  for  which  the  government  might  be 
liable 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  a  means 
for  payment  of  any  judgment  rendered 
without  requiring  any  present  appropriation 
(the  amount  of  which  cannot  now  be  known 
with    exactness)   or   any    future   appropria- 


-On  Dcrcmbfr  9.  1982  in  I  lie  hopr  thai  irSDA 
miKhl  il<rl  nol  lo  a.s.scrt  linmufiity  liir  Orowrrs 
As,socialion  did  .submil  a  rlaim  lo  llial  attrncy  To 
dali'.  no  acUon  ha.s  iM'tn  taken  rilhiT  Kranlinit  or 
denyiHK  Ihal  rlami,  and  the  a.s.s<inatioii  ha.s  rc- 
ceind  no  Indicalion  ttial  DSDA  is  inrlincd  lo  act 
favorably  on  il  Undtr  tin-  Fi'di-ral  Tori  Claim.s  Acl. 
any  riaim  not  di.s|)osc<l  o(  b.v  an  acinry  viilhin  .six 
monlli.s  of  bfinK  (lUd  shall  be  dn-nu'd  finally 
denied  and  an  injured  party  may  then  rommenre 
judicial  action  (hrrron.  28  U.S.C  267S(ai. 


lions  (which  would  face  the  inevitable 
delays  of  the  legislative  process).  As  struc- 
tured, any  judgment  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  same  funds  as  judgments  on  claims 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.= 

The  proposed  legislation,  unlike  many 
other  private  bills,  requires  no  legislative 
judgment  as  lo  the  amount  of  any  idemnity. 
II  also  reserves  completely  to  the  govern- 
ment the  defense  that  .some  or  all  of  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  association  may 
have  resulted  from  its  own  conduct.  II 
merely  assures  the  Growers  Association 
that  it  will  have  the  same  right  to  litigate 
lis  claim  for  damages  as  It  would  have  had 
private  (rather  than  governmental)  graders 
been  used. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR  THIS  LEGISLATION 

The  federal  statutes  and  reports  contain 
innumerable  instances  where  Congress  has 
conferred  special  jurisdiction,  waived  a  de- 
fense or  admitted  liability  for  claims  arising 
from  conduct  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment or  lis  employees.* 

The  propo.sed  bill  is  based  upon  Private 
Law  88-346  (79  Stat.  1195)  In  which  certain 
named  spinach  growers  in  Colorado  were 
permitted  lo  sue  for  their  los.ses  sustained 
becau.se  of  erroneous  repre.sentallons  by 
FDA  that  their  crop  had  been  contaminated 
by  the  pesticide  heptachlor.  The  opinion  ul- 
timately rendered  is  reported  under  the  cap- 
tion Mt20kami  v.  Untied  Stales.  414  P.  2d 
1375  (Ct.  CI.  1969).'  That  decision  acknowl- 
edged the  legislative  determination  of  liabil- 
ity and  then  dealt  with  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages to  be  recovered.  Under  this  propo.sed 
legislation  the  issue  of  liability  would  not  be 
reached  in  the  authorized  litigation,  which 
would  focus  entirely  on  the  damages  proxi- 
mately caused  by  the  government's  conduct. 

Thus,  there  is  ample  precedent  for  this 
legislation,  and  under  the  proposed  bill  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  assuring 
that  the  Growers  Association  would  recover 
only  for  damages  resulting  directly  from 
government  conduct  would  be  protected. 

Private  Law  88-346 

[78  Stat.  Private  Law  88  348— Oct.  6.  1984) 

(October  6.  1964.  (H.R   3642]) 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike  Mizokami.  Sam 

MIzokami.  Tom   Mizokami.   and   Hatsuyo 

Mizokami 

Be  It  enacted  by  tfte  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claims  of  Mike 
Mizokami.  Sam  Mizokami,  Tom  Mizokami. 
and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami.  jointly,  doing  busi- 
ne.ss  as  Mizokami  Brothers  Produce,  of 
Blanca.  Colorado,  based  upon  damages  and 
lo.sses  allegedly  sustained  as  the  result  of  er- 
roneous determinations  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  1962  that  spinach 
grown  by  the  .said  Mike  Mizokami.  Sam  Mi- 
zokami. Tom  Mizokami.  and  Hatsuyo  Mizo- 
kami. jointly,  doing  busine.ss  as  Mizokami 


'It  i.s  understood  lliat  llio.se  Judgment.s  are  paid 
by  the  Trea.sury  Department  from  fund-s  earmarked 
for  llu.s  purpose 

*  G/irfdrii  t'o  v  Zdanok.  370  C  S  530  ( 1962);  Pope 
\.  I'nitid  Slates.  323  I'.S  1  Il944l:  Indiam  o/  Call- 
tomta  \.  Untied  Slales.  98  Ct  CI.  583  (1942).  Lniled 
Slales  v  Central  Eureka  Mining  Co..  357  US  155 
11958);  Hemp.\lead  Warehouse  Corp.  v.  Vniled 
Slales.  98  F  Siipp  572  ICI.  CI    1964). 

A  ropy  of  Pn\ale  I^»  88  346  and  decision  of  the 
Court  o(  Claim.s  in  the  lUizokami  ra.se  is  attached 
hereto 


H'  M;irs  Produce,  of  Blanca.  Colorado,  was 
...!.•, iminated  by  the  pesticide  heptachlor. 
Suit  upon  such  claims  may  be  instituted  any 
time  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act. 
Approved  October  6.  1964 

Mike  Mizokami,  Sam  Mizokami.  Tom  Mizo- 
kami AND  HATSt;YO  Mizokami  v.  The 
United  States,  No.  5-65,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  July  16,  19691 
F  Trowbridge  vom  Baur,  Wa-shiriKton. 
DC,  for  plaintiffs.  George  M.  Coburn  and 
Geoffrey  T.  Keating.  Washington.  D.C..  of 

counsel.  . 

R  W  Koskinen,  Washington.  D.C..  with 
whom  was  Asst.  Aity.  Gen.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  for  defendant. 

Before  Cowen.  Chief  Judge,  and  Lara- 
more,  Durfee,  Davis,  Collins,  Skellon  and 
Nichols,  Judges. 

OPINION 

Per  Curiam: 

This  case  was  referred  to  Chief  Commis- 
.sioner  Marion  T.  Bennett  with  directions  to 
make  findings  of  fact  and  recommendation 
for  conclusions  of  law  under  the  order  of 
reference  and  Rule  57(a).  The  commissioner 
has  done  so  in  an  opinion  and  report  filed 
on  November  29.  1968.  Exceptions  to  the 
commissioner's  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mended conclusion  of  law  were  filed  by  the 
parties  and  the  case  has  been  submitted  lo 
the  court  on  oral  argument  of  counsel  and 
the  briefs  of  the  parties. 

The  court  is  in  agreement  with  the  opin- 
ion, findings  and  recommended  conclusion 
of  law  of  the  commissioner  with  certain 
changes  and  it  incorporates  and  adopts  the 
same,  with  changes  and  modifications,  as 
hereinafter  set  forth,  as  the  basis  for  its 
judgment  in  this  case.  Therefore,  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  recover  and  judgment  is  en- 
tered for  plaintiffs  in  the  sum  of 
$301,974.33. 

Chief  Commissioner  Bennett's  opinion,  as 
modified  by  the  court,  is  as  follows; 

Plaintiffs,  partners  in  Mizokami  Brothers 
Produce,  growers  and  shippers  of  fresh 
vegetables,  arc  the  largest  growers  of 
summer  spinach  in  the  United  Slates.  Prom 
their  main  location  at  Blanca.  Colorado, 
plaintiffs  ship  most  of  their  summer  spin- 
ach crop  to  the  eastern  United  States, 
where  it  is  washed,  graded,  and  made  up  in 
10-  and  20-ounce  packages  ready  for  house- 
hold use  by  firms  in  the  prepackaged  vege- 
table industry. 

Between   July    16   and   August    17.    1962. 
agents  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  took  samples  from   10  cars  of 
spinach  shipped  by  plaintiffs  to  various  cus- 
tomers to  check  for  possible  violations  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Acl. 
21   U.S.C.  §301  et  seq.  As  to  eight  of  the 
cars,  plaintiffs,  were  advised  that  no  unal- 
lowable pesticide  contamination   had  been 
found.  By  means  of  paper  chromatographic 
testing,  however.  FDA  determined  that  two 
shipments    to   Muller    Foods   Company    of 
Jersey  Citv.  New  Jersey,  were  contaminated 
with  "heptachlor.  a  pesticide  for  which  FDA 
regulations  allowed  no  human  tolerance  on 
.spinach.   The   samples   had   been   taken   on 
August   6.    1962.   and.   on   August    10.    1962. 
FDA  notified  Muller  of  its  findings  and  di- 
rected that  no  further  use  be  made  of  the 
spinach.  On  the  same  date.  FDA  secured  an 
embargo  on  the  remaining  spinach  by  the 
Jersev  City  Board  of  Health.  One  of  the  two 
cars  had  already  been  unloaded,  while  the 
other  still  contained  418  bushels  of  spinach. 


On  AugiL-it  14.  \962.  defendant  filed  a  hbel 
of  seizure  and  condemnation  aaainst  the  418 
bushels  of  .spinach  in  the  United  States  Di.s- 
Irict  Court  for  New  Jersey  on  grounds  thai 
it  was  contaminated  or  aduUcrated  within 
the  meaning  of  21  U.S.C.  §§  342(a)i  2  "  B  ■  and 
346a(a).  Under  date  of  August  17,  1962  FDA 
officially  notified  plaintiffs  of  the  hepta- 
chlor finding. 

Plaintiffs  took  numerous  steps  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  FDA  finding  and  to  in- 
vestigate potential  sources  of  contamination 
after  hearing  of  the  finding  from  the  Muller 
Foods  Company  on  August  10.  1962.  Plain- 
tiffs retained  William  R.  Bradley  and  Asso- 
ciates, chemists,  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  and 
Dr.  Polen  of  the  'Velsicol  Corporaton  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  inventor  of  heptachlor,  lo  lest 
samples  of  the  condemned  spinach.  Tests  by 
both  proved  negative  as  lo  the  presence  of 
heptachlor.  On  August  30.  1962.  plaintiff 
Mike  Mizokami  and  counsel  appeared  at  an 
FDA  hearing  in  Denver,  denying  ever 
having  used  heptachlor.  and  presenting  re- 
sults of  their  fruitless  search  for  a  source  of 
contamination. 

At  this  juncture,  the  FDA  sent  a  sample 
of  the  condemned  spinach  to  Washington 
for  analysis  by  gas  chromatography,  a  pro- 
cedure considerably  more  sensitive  than 
paper  chromatography.  By  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1962.  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  FDA  admitted  to  plantiffs  that  the  origi- 
nal analysis  by  paper  chromatography  was 
in  error  and  that  the  gas  chromatographic 
analysis  had  nol  confirmed  the  presence  of 
heptachlor. 

Plaintiffs  now  claim  damages  resulting 
from  FDA  action  in  the  amount  of 
$543,879.96,  stemming  from  four  main  al- 
leged sources  as  follows:  (1)  discing  under 
spinach  forced  by  defendant's  error, 
$438,593.75:  (2)  sales  of  spinach  at  lower 
prices  in  the  1962  and  early  1963  summer 
spinach  seasons,  $75,633.76;  (3)  cost  of  Colo- 
rado counsel.  $6,651.35;  (4)  miscellaneous 
travel,  telephone,  legal,  and  other  expenses. 
$23,001.10. 

Plaintiffs  are  before  the  court  under  Priv. 
L  No.  88-346.  78  Stat.  1195  (1964).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

•  •  •  That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
on  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  on 
the  claims  of  Mike  Mizokami.  Sam  Mizo- 
kami. Tom  Mizokami,  and  Hatsuyo  Mizo- 
kami, jointly,  doing  business  as  Mizokami 
Brothers  Produce,  of  Blanca.  Colorado, 
based  upon  damages  and  losses  allegedly 
sustained  as  the  result  of  erroneous  deter- 
minations by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  1982  that  spinach,  grown  by  the 
.said  Mike  Mizokami.  Sam  Mizokami,  Tom 
Mizokami.  and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami,  jointly, 
doing  business  as  Mizokami  Brothers 
Produce  of  Blanca,  Colorado,  was  contami- 
nated by  the  pesticide  heptachlor.  Suit 
upon  such  claims  may  be  instituted  any 
time  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Acl. 

Past  special  jurisdictional  acts  can  be 
placed  on  one  of  two  general  categories.  One 
type  of  act  is  designed  merely  lo  waive  some 
affirmative  defense  which  the  United  Slates 
could  presumably  otherwise  effectively 
plead.  Such  acts  have  waived  defenses  based 
on  statutes  of  limitations.'  as  well  as  those 
based  on  the  principle  of  res  judicata.- 


The  other  type  ol  act  additionally  em- 
braces an  admission  of  liability  by  the 
United  Siaie.s  and  ieaves  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  the  factual  and  legal  questions 
relating  to  damages  for  the  court.  Pope  v. 
United  States.  323  U.S.  1.  65  S.Ct.  16.  89 
L.Ed.  3  (1944);  Indians  of  Cal.  v.  United 
Slates  98  Ct.Cl  583  (1942).  cert,  denied.  319 
U.S.  764.  63  set.  1324.  87  L.Ed.  1714  (1943). 
See  generally.  Glidden  Co  v  Zdanok.  370 
U.S.  530,  566-567.  82  S.Ct.  1459.  8  L.Ed.2d 
671  (1962). 

tl]    It    IS    clear    that    Priv.L.No.    88-346, 
supra,  conslituies  a  waiver  of  the  sovereign 
immunity  which  defendant  could  otherwise 
claim  in  this  case.  In  the  absence  of  the  spe- 
cial acl.  any  suit  on  the  above-slated  facts 
under    the    Federal    Tort    Claims    Act.    28 
U.S.C.  §§2671  et  seq..  would  be  precluded  by 
28  U.S.C.  §  2680(h).  which  expressly  excepts 
from  the  Tort  Claims  Act  waiver  of  sover- 
eign immunity  ■  [ajny  claim  arising  out  of 
•  •  •   misrepresentation   •  *  *."   In  Jones  v. 
United  Slates.   207   F.2d   563   (2d  Cir.1953). 
cert,  denied.  347  U.S.  921,  74  S  Ct.  518.  98 
L.Ed.  1075  (1954),  plaintiffs  sought  damages 
for  an  alleged  misrepresentation  by  the  Di- 
rector   of    the    United    Slales    Geological 
Survey  as  lo  the  oil  production  potential  of 
certain  really  which  the  United  Stales  had 
leased  to  a  corporation  in  which  plaintiffs 
were     substantial     stockholders.     Though 
USGS  had  sufficient  information  available 
to  compute  accurately  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  land,  the  Director  supplied  plain- 
tiffs with  a  much  lower  figure  than  was  uti- 
mately  recovered,  thereby  inducing  them  to 
sell    their   stock    at    an    insufficient    price. 
Plaintiffs'  complaint  was  based  on  theories 
of  both  negligent  and  willful  misrepresenta- 
tion. Dismissal  was  affirmed  by  Judge  Frank 
in  these  words; 

Plaintiffs'  second  cause  of  action  asserts 
willful  misrepresentation.  This  claim  is 
clearly  barred  by  Sec.  2680(h)  of  the  [Tort 
Claims]  Act.  *  *  "  We  think  the  first  cause 
of  action,  for  negligence,  is  also  barred.  Sec- 
lion  2680(h)  prohibits  suits  against  the  gov- 
ernment on  claims  arising  out  of  ■assault, 
battery,  false  imprisonment,  false  arrest, 
malicious  prosecution,  abuse  of  process, 
libel,  slander,  misrepresenlation,  deceit,  or 
interference  with  contract  rights."  As 
•deceit"  means  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion misrepresentation"  must  have  been 
meant  to  include  negligent  misrepresenta- 
tion since  otherwise  the  word  •misrepresen- 
lation "  would  be  duplicative.  [207  F.2d  at 

564.]  ,      ,  ., 

Defendant's  motion  lo  dismiss  for  failure 
to  state   a  claim   was  likewise  granted  in 


'  United  States  v  Central  Eurelta  Mining  Co..  357 
US  155.  7S  SCI  1097.  2  L.Ed  2d  1228  (1958); 
United  Slates  v.  Alcea  Band  of  Tillamooks.  329  U.S. 
40.  07  set  167.  91  L.Ed.  29  (1946):  Northwestern 
Band.s  of  Shoshone  Indians  v  United  States.  324 
U  S  335  65  S.Ct  690.  89  L.  Ed.  985  ■  1945):  Erwin  v. 
United  Slates.  97  US  392.  24  L.Ed  1965  1 1878i:  Ara- 
gona  Constr  Con  v.  United  Stales.  165  Ct  CI.  382 
(1964)  Hempstead  Warehouse  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  98  F.Supp.  572.  120  Ct.Cl  291  (1951i;  Coos 
Bav  Lower  Umpqua  &  Siuslaw  Indian  Tribes  v. 
United  States.  87  Ct.Cl  143  (1938i.  cert,  dented.  306 
US  653.  59  set  642.  83  L.  Ed  1052  (1939):  Duwa 
mish  etc..  Indians  v.  United  States.  79  Ct.Cl.  530 
<1934).  cert,  dented.  295  U.S.  755.  55  S.Ct  913.  79 
LEd  1698  (1935);  A.ssiniboine  Indian  Tribe  v. 
United  States.  77  Ct.  CI.  347  (1933).  appro/  dis 
mi.s.sed,  cert  dented.  292  U.S.  606.  54  S.Ct  772.  78 
LEd.  1467(1934). 

-Cherokee  Nation  v    United  States.  270  U.S.  476. 
46  S.Ct.  428.  70  L.Ed  694  (1926i 
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AiiKi..  AiiuTican  &  Overseas  Corp.  v.  Unitcil 
States.  242  R  2d  236  (2d  Cir.  1957).  affK  144 
F.  Supp  635  (S.D.  NY.  1956).  At  issue  there 
was  an  alleged  misrepresentation  by  the 
FDA  that  certain  tomato  paste  imported  by 
plaintiffs  complied  with  standards  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  court  held 
that  the  claim 

•  •  *  ■arose  out  of"  the  assertedly  negli- 
gent representation  of  the  quality  of  the 
tomato  paste  by  federal  employees.  Such  a 
claim  IS  barred  by  Jones  v.  United  States,  2 
CIr..  207  F.  2d  563.  certiorari  denied  347  U.S. 
921.  74  S.  Ct  518.  98  L.  Ed.  1075,  which  held 
that  Section  2680(h)  *  *  •  e.xcepted  from  li- 
ability negligent  as  well  as  intentional  mis- 
representation. (242  F  2d  al  237  1 

The  Tenth  Circuit  adopted  a  similar  posi- 
tion, granting  summary  judgment  for  de- 
fendant in  Hall  V.  United  States.  274  F.  2d 
69,  71  ( 10th  Cir.  1959).  because 

•  •  •  (pllaintiffs  loss  came  about  when 
the  Government  agents  misrepresented  the 
condition  of  the  cattle,  telling  him  they 
were  diseased  when,  in  fact,  they  were  free 
from  disease.  The  claim  is  that  this  misrep- 
resentation caused  plaintiff  to  .sell  his  cattle 
at  a  loss.  •  •  •  Misrepresentation  as  used  in 
the  exclusionary  provision  of  the  *  *  *  (Tort 
Claims  Act)  was  meant  to  include  negligent 
misrepresentation. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  reversing  a  Fourth 
Circuit  holding  that  the  United  States  was 
liable  to  a  home  purchaser  who  was  the 
victim  of  a  ne.gligently  made  appraisal  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  settled 
the  negligent  misrepresentation  question  in 
favor  of  the  Government,  citing  the  Jones. 
Anglo-Amencan  &  Overseas  Corp.,  and  Halt 
cases,  supra.  United  States  v.  Neustadt.  366 
U.S.  696.  81  S.  Ct  1294.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  614 
(1961).  The  Supreme  Court  in  Neustadt 
noted  that  it  could  not  accept  the  lower 
court's  reasoning  that  the  misrepresenta- 
tion involved  was  merely  'incidental"  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim.  The  Court  then  held  that 
it  was 

*  *  *  in  accord  with  the  view  urged  by  the 
Government,  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
all  Circuits  which  have  previously  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  on  the  question,  that  §  2680(h) 
comprehends  claims  arising  out  of  negli- 
gent, as  well  as  willful,  misrepresentation. 
(366  U.S.  at  702.  81  S.  Ct.  at  1298] 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  recently  denied, 
because  of  28  U.S.C.  §  2680(h).  any  recovery 
on  the  legal  claim  in  a  congressional  refer- 
ence case  based  on  negligent  misrepresenta 
tion  by  an  Agriculture  Department  official 
that  certain  potatoes  would  meet  the  import 
requirements  of  Sweden.  O'Donnell  v. 
United  States.  166  Ct.Cl.  107,  109  ( 1964 ). 

The  legislative  history  of  the  special  Juris- 
dictional act  now  before  the  court  indicates 
that  Congress  was  well  aware  of  thf  Tort 
Claims  Act  bar  against  plaintiffs.  The  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  each  said: 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Govern- 
ment's admission  of  error  and  expression  of 
regret  for  the  incident  is  a  commendable 
act.  However,  as  is  apparent  in  this  appeal 
for  legislative  relief,  the  Mizokami  Bros, 
have  no  other  way  to  be  compensated  for 
any  damages  or  losses  caused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's erroneous  action  but  to  appeal  to 
Congress.  (H.R.Rep.  No.  1659.  88th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  3  (1964);  S.Rep  No  1578,  88th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  3  (1964)  (emphasis  added).] 

The  committee  report  in  each  Hou.se  also 
sets  out  letters  from  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  cite  the  Tort  Claims  Act  doctrine  dis- 
cussed above  and  recommend  denial  of  relief 
to  plaintiffs.  H.R.Rep.  No.  1659,  supra  at  4 
7:  S.Rep.  No.  1578,  supra  at  5-8, 
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immunity  bar  was  lifted  by  the  provision 
that  "jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred"  on 
this  court  to  "hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  "  on  plaintiffs"  claims.  Priv.L.No. 
88-346.  supra.  "To  hold  otherwise  would  be 
to  presume  that  Congress  passed  the  bill  in 
question  merely  lo  send  plaintiffs  to  this 
forum  for  a  ritual  confirmation  of  the  Neu 
stadl  rule  and  concomitant  dismissal  of 
their  petition. 

It  is  concluded,  however,  that  Congress 
has  gone  one  step  further  and  conceded  li- 
ability for  the  actlotis  of  the  FDA.  The  com- 
mittee report  in  each  House  contains  the 
following  crucial  wording: 

The  persons  affected  have  appealed  to  the 
Congress  for  relief  becau.se  the  Government 
did  not  finally  correct  its  erroneous  determi 
nation  until  a  considerable  period  of  time 
had  elapsed  and  as  a  result  the  growers  suf- 
fered losses  and  difficulties  in  connection 
with  their  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  The  committee  finds  that  it  must  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  relief  should  not  be  extended  in  this 
case.  •  •  • 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  mistake  by 
the  Government  should  be  borne  by  the  in- 
dividual harmed  in  the  absence  of  general 
legislation.  •  •  •  The  Congre.ss  has  the 
power  to  grant  relief  and  it  seems  only  right 
that  a  remedy  should  be  provided.  However, 
this  committee  feels  that  questions  concern- 
ing the  quantum  of  damages  and  whether  a 
sufficient  connection  can  be  proven  between 
the  Governments  action  and  the  alleged 
losses  are  most  properly  determined  by  a 
court.  Under  a  jurisdictional  bill,  these  mat- 
ters must  be  proven  by  competent  evidence 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Court  of  Claims.  (H  R.Rep  No.  1659, 
supra  at  2,  4;  S.Rep.  No.  1578,  supra  at  4-5 
(emphasis  added).] 

Though  perhaps  it  could  more  clearly 
have  so  provided,  it  thus  appears  that  Con- 
gre.ss has  left  the  factual  and  legal  questions 
relating  to  cau.sation  and  damages,  matters 
especially  appropriate  for  judicial  determi- 
nation, for  this  court,  having  first  deter- 
mined liability  itself.  It  has  exercised  its 
power  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  debts  ' 
and  has  imposed  on  the  Government  "a  new- 
obligation  where  there  has  been  none 
before"  by  recognizing  a  claim  "merely 
moral  or  honorary."  Pope  v.  United  States, 
supra  323  U.S.  at  9,  65  S.Ct.  at  21;  see  United 
States  V  Realty  Co..  163  US  427,  16  S,Ct. 
1120.  41  L.Ed.  215  (1896). 

Defendant  cites  Aragona  Constr  Co.  v. 
United  States  and  Hempstead  Warehouse 
Corp.  V.  United  Slates,  supra,  in  opposition 
to  this  Viewpoint.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, the  jurisdictional  bill  contained  the 
following  provision: 

•  •  •  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claim  and  review  thereof,  and  payment 
of  any  judgmtnt  thereon,  shall  be  had  as  in 
the  case  of  claims  over  which  such  court  has 
jurisdiction  under  section  1491  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

•  *  •  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 
(165  Ct.Cl.  at  393.) 


'U.S  Const.  Art  I.  J  8.  If  ConRress  had  not  in 
tended  to  admit  liability,  it  roiild.  and  doublIrs.s 
would,  havp  referred  Itie  bill  pursuant  to  the  con 
ttros-sional  reference  procedure.s.  28  U.S.C  }J  1492. 
2509.  for  advice  on  the  equilablr  right,  if  any.  of 
plaintiffs  to  recover. 


The  jurisdictional  bill  m  tm-  Hrmpsirad 
Warehouse  Corp.  case  likew"i.se  provided  that 
•  •  •  (piroceedings  for  the  determination 
of  such  claim,  and  appeals  from,  and  pay- 
ment of.  any  judgment  thereon  shall  be  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  jurisdic- 
tion under  .section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended.  (98  P.Supp.  572.  120  Ct.Cl.  at 
292.1 

No  reference  to  the  general  jurisdictional 
act  of  this  court  or  to  any  other  general  ju- 
risdictional act  is  made  in  Priv.  L.No.  88-346. 
supra.  The  two  cases  cited  by  defendant, 
therefore,  are  inapposite  to  the  instant  one. 
(21  It  is  agreed  that  plaintiffs  disced 
under  335  acres  of  quality  spinach  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1962  .sea.son  and  that  thev 
obtained  lower  average  prices  for  their  1962 
and  early  1963  crops  than  for  those  in  1961 
and  early  1962.  respectively.  It  is  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  situation  that  parties  differ, 
plaintiffs  ascribing  it  to  the  PDA  and  de 
fendant  blaming  an  allegedly  weak  market 
for  summer  spinach. 

Defendant  claims  that  a  37-percent  drop 
over  the  1959  65  period  in  combined  rail  and 
truck  unloads  of  fresh  spinach  m  the  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  markets 
(Where  six  of  plaintiffs'  .seven  major  custom- 
ers are  located)  demonstrates  an  overall 
weakness  in  the  fresh  spinach  market  due 
to  comjjetition  from  frozen  spinach.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  one  statistic  establishes 
such  a  broad  conclusion.  In  addition,  plain- 
tiffs' spinach  is  shown  to  be  of  such  high 
quality  that  it  actually  does  not  compete 
with  most  other  varieties.  This  fact  serious- 
ly weakens  that  portion  of  defendant's  evi- 
dence which  is  based  on  the  market  for 
spinach  in  general. 

Plaintiffs  have  also  proved  that  from 
1957  65,  except  for  1962  (after  July  16)  and 
early  1963.  the  demand  for  Mizokami  spin- 
ach far  exceeded  the  supply,  necessitating  a 
procedure  whereby  plaintiffs'  eastern 
broker  would  prorate  cars  among  customers, 
filling  but  a  given  percentage  of  each  order 
to  prevent  one  customer  from  gaining  a 
competitive  advantage.  Even  assuming,  ar- 
guendo, that  the  general  fresh  spinach 
market  has  declined,  such  hypothetical  de- 
cline appears  not  to  have  affected  plaintiffs 
in  the  years  just  before  and  after  those  in 
question  and.  by  reasonable  inference,  not 
m  1962  and  early  1963. 

Defendant  has  based  considerable  argu- 
ment on  price  figures  for  the  New  York 
wholesale  market,  though  testimony  of  de- 
fendant's principal  witness  shows  that  such 
figures  include  transportation  costs,  profit 
for  the  whole-saler.  and  possibly  other  items. 
Since  the  prices  relevant  to  this  case  are 
those  for  which  plaintiffs  sell  spinach  f.o.b. 
Blanca,  Colorado,  even  if  any  conclusions 
significantly  favorable  to  defendant  could 
be  drawn  from  the  New  York  figures,  which 
conclusions  are  not  shown,  they  would  be  of 
indirect  analogical  value  at  best. 

A  marketing  and  acreage  guide  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  February  1962 
noted  that  the  1961  eastern  spinach  crop 
suffered  heat  damage  during  the  fall  har- 
vest, thereby  aiding  the  Colorado  growers;  it 
went  on  to  suggest  a  planting  increase  for 
1962  in  Colorado  spinach  of  5  percent  over 
1961.  Defendant  points  to  the  fact  that  com- 
bined rail  and  truck  unloads  of  fresh  spin- 
ach from  all  areas  in  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  markets  increased 
about  7  percent  from  the  summer  spinach 
season  (June-October)  of  1961  to  that  of 
1962  to  prove  that  Colorado  growers  ignored 


the  AMS  guide  and  overplanled.  therib.s 
glutting  the  market.  11  likewi.se  seems 
doubtful  that  an  increase  in  unloads  from 
all  areas  in  only  three  cities  can  be  deemed 
to  demonstrate  a  sub.stantial  overplanting  in 
Colorado.  Alternatively,  one  could  argiie 
from  defendants  reasoning  about  the  37 
percent  drop  in  unloads.  1959  65.  .supra, 
that  the  7-percenl  increase  indicates  a  good 
market  for  summer  spinach.  Defendant 
would  have  it  so  that  an  increase  in  an 
unload  figure  shows  an  overplanling.  while 
a  decrease  shows  a  weak  market. 

Plaintiffs,  on  the  other  liand.  deal  more 
specificallv  with  the  product  in  issue,  rely 
ing  on  their  proof  of  exceptional  quality 
and  inability  to  meet  demand.  Plaintiffs  also 
produce  expert  testimony  that  Iheir  iiv 
crease  of  260  acres  between  1961  and  1962 
would  not  have  hurt  their  market.  Proof  is 
adduced  to  indicate  that  the  demand  in 
early  1962  of  plaintiffs'  customers,  .specifi 
cally.  was  strong. 

AgaiiLst  this,  defendant  establishes  that 
Georgi  Ru.ss,  of  Center.  Colorado,  shipped 
.some  57  224  bushels  of  spinach  in  1962.  m  a 
1  year  project,  and  that  he  obtained  prices 
near  th(j.se  received  by  plaintiffs.  His  entry 
into  the  market  is  .suggested  as  a  cau.se  of 
the  dl.scing  under  and  sales  los.ses. 

Although    neither    Daniel    J.    Storey,    a 
Philadelphia  customer  then  buying  .spinach 
through  Hyman  Rubin,  nor  Earlis  R.  Mead, 
market  reporter  for  the  Consumer  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  New  York  City,  was  contemporane- 
oiislv  aware  of  Mizokamis'  FDA  problems  in 
1962.  plaintiffs  eslabli.sh  that   news  travels 
fa.st  in  the  produce  business  and  that  the 
overall  effect  of  the  stoppages  and  errone- 
ous determination  was  to  depress  their  busi- 
ness and  force  price  cuts.  Ernest  LaBarba. 
of  Dallas.  Texa.s.  started  buying  from  com- 
petitors after  PDA  stoppage  of  a  shipment 
to  him  on  July  16.  1962.  and  resumed  busi 
ness  with  plaintiffs  only  becau.se  of  di.s.salis 
faction    with    other    spinach.    Community 
Produce  of  Boston,  one  of  plaintiffs'  .seven 
major  customers,   bought    no  spinach   from 
plaintiffs  between  Augu.sl  4  and  Augu.sl  27. 
1962   having  had  cars  from  Mizokami  inter- 
cepted  on    August    2   and    Augu.sl   6.    1962. 
Hyman  Rubin,  plaintiffs'  ea.stern  broker,  es- 
timates  that    the   FDA   problem    prevented 
his  handling  at  lea.st   an  additional  55  cars 
(46.200    bushels)    of    Mizokami    .spinach    in 

1962.  „.   .     . 

In  sum,  plaintiffs  demonstrate  a  sufficient 
connection  between  the  actions  of  defend- 
ant and  their  di.scing  under  and  sales  losses. 
Bccau.se.   then,   plaintiffs  would   have  been 
able  to  .sell  their  entire  1962  crop  al  sub.stan- 
tial  prices  but    for  the   FDA   problem,   the 
facts    that    1962    .sales    to    plaintifls'    seven 
major   customers   dropped   only   8   percent 
from  1961.  that  plaintiffs  sold  more  spinach 
between    August    20    and    September    24    in 
1962  than  in  1961  or  1963.  and  that  plain- 
tiffs'  prices   rose   moderately    in   the   latter 
part  of  the  1962  .sea.son.  are  of  little  avail  lo 
defendant.    For    example,    becau.se    of    the 
acreage   increa.se   in   1962.   plaintiffs  .should 
have    .sold    considcra6(v    more    spinach    lo 
their    .seven    major    customers    and    should 
have    sold    considerably    more    during    the 
August    20  September    24    period    for    1962 
than    for    1961    or    1963.    Additionally,    the 
mere  fact  that  a  moderate  price  increa.se  oc 
curred   does   not    change   the    more   crucial 
facts  that  prices  were,  for  the  duration  of 
the  Augu.sl  10-September  24  period,  lower  in 

1962   than   in   previous  years  and   that   the 
normal    price    increase    expected    in    late 

August  each  year  was  smaller  than  usual  in 


l>Jt)"^  ln<"  Viuul  a(idii(t(J  by  defendant, 
therefore,  fails  lo  dispute  the  conclusions 
warranted  by  plaintiffs'  evidence. 

Having  determined  that  "sufficient  con- 
nection [has  been]  proven  between  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  and  the  alleged  los.ses."  it 
remains  for  this  court  lo  ascertain  "the 
quantum  of  damages.  "  H.R.Rep.  No.  16.59. 
supra  al  4:  S.Rep.  No.  1578.  supra  at  4.  Such 
damages  are  recoverable  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  "sustained  as  the  result  of 
erroneous  determinations  by  the  FDA. 
Priv.L.No.  88  346.  .supra.  The  first  of  such 
determinations  having  been  made  on 
Augu.st  10.  1962.  plaintiffs'  damages  prior  to 
that  date  (t.  e..  from  the  dale  of  the  first 
FDA  .sampling  on  July  16)  are  not  recover- 
able under  the  jurisdictional  Act. 

In  Story  Parchment  Co.  v.  Pater.son 
Parchment  Paper  Co..  282  U.S.  555.  562.  51 
S.Ct.  248.  250.  75  L.Ed.  544  (1931).  the  Su- 
preme Court  explained  thai 

•  •  •  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  measure  of  proof  nece.ssary  lo  establish 
the  fact  that  petitioner  had  sustained  .some 
damage  and  the  measure  of  proof  necessary 
lo  enable  the  jury  to  fix  the  amount.  The 
rule  which  precludes  the  recovery  cf  uncer- 
tain damages  applies  to  .such  as  are  not  the 
certain  result  of  the  wrong,  not  to  tho.se 
damages  which  are  definitely  attributable  lo 
the  wrong  and  only  uncertain  in  respect  of 
their  amount. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  followed  this 
general  rule  of  damages,  noting  that  it  "is  a 
settled  principle  that  where  the  fact  of 
damage  has  been  established,  absolute  cer- 
tainlv  or  precise  mathematical  accuracy  as 
to  the  amount  of  damages  is  not  necessary.  " 
Dale  Constr.  Co.  v.  United  Stales.  168.  Ct.Cl. 
692  729  (1964).  and  ca.ses  cited  therein: 
accord.  Specialty  A.s.sembling  &  Packing  Co. 
r  United  Slates.  355  F.2d  554.  174  Ct.Cl. 
153  184  (1966).  and  ca.ses  cited  therein; 
Adams  r.  Unil(>d  States.  358  F.2d  986.  993. 
175  Ct  CI  288.  299  (1966);  Luna  Bros.  &  Co. 
r  United  Slates.  369  F.2d  701.  712  713 
( 1966 ),  177  Ct.Cl.  676.  695-696  ( 1966). 

II   is   accordingly  concluded   that.   ab.sent 
the  actions  of  the  FDA  in   1962.  plaintiffs 
could  have  .sold  the  crop  on  the  335  acres 
which  were  eventually  di.sced  under,  or  abut 
134  556  additional  bu.shels  of  .spinach.  It   is 
further  concluded  that  plaintiffs  could  have 
obtained    an    aveiage    price    of    $2.22    per 
bushel   for  their  entire  crop  in    1962.  such 
price    being    the   overall    average    price    re- 
ceived both  in  1961  and  1963.  so  that,  allow- 
ing for  harvesting  costs  of  $0.53  per  bushel, 
an  additional  $227,399.64  would  have  been 
realized  from  the  acreage  not  sold  at  all.  as 
well   as  an  additional   $49,904.65   from  the 
acreage     sold     at     depres.sed     prices,     from 
August    10.    1962.   through   the   end   of   the 
1962  .season,   for  an   average  of   $1.83   per 
bushel.  Finally,  but  for  the  last  ve.stiges  of 
(he    heplachlor    problem,    plaintiffs    would 
have  received  about  $2.07  per  bush<>l  for  the 
first  25  320  bushels  sold  in  1963  rather  than 
the  actual  figure  of  $1.89  per  bushel,  there- 
by increasing  their  revenue  $4,557.60. 

All  165  hours  of  office  time  and  all  31  days 
of  travel  time  expended  by  plaintiff.s"  Colo- 
rado coun.sel.  Mr.  Whilford  W.  Myers,  were 
related  verv  closely  lo  Ihe  heplachlor  find- 
ing in  Ihal  they  concerned  the  po.ssibilny  of 
a  Tort  Claims  Act  action,  reestablishing  sat- 
isfactory relations  with  eastern  customers, 
and  preparation  and  prosecution  of  plain- 
tiffs' endeavor  to  obtain  legislative  relief, 
culminating  in  the  act  under  which  this  suit 
is  brought.  With  regard  to  plaintiffs  claim 
for  recovery  of  those  expen.ses.  defendant 
does  not  challenge  the  amount  of  time  ex 


pended  or  the  valuation  placed  thereon,  but 
argues  that  plaintiffs  should  recover  only 
for  those  services  rendered  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 24.  1962.  the  dale  of  PDAs  letter  of 
apology,  citing  Piggly  Wiggly  Corp.  v. 
United  Stales.  81  P.Supp.  819.  112  Ct.Cl. 
391.  (1949).*  By  its  argument,  defendant  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  plaintiffs  that  the  spe- 
cial jurisdictional  act  contemplates  recovery 
of  such  fees,  but  urges  that  they  must  be 
limited,  as  aforesaid,  to  make  the  recovery 
on  this  item  only  $1,125. 

There  is  no  basis  in  logic  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  to  choose  the  date  of  the  FDA 
letter  of  apology  to  bar  further  recovery  of 
Colorado  counsel  expenses,  as  all  of  Mr. 
Myers'  work  was  equally  related  to  defend- 
anls  error  and  plaintiffs'  efforts  to  mini- 
mize its  effects  and  ultimately  lo  be  made 
whole  for  them.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  services  for  which  recovery  is 
sought  were  all  rendered  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  jurisdictional  act  on  October  6.  1964. 
and.  therefore,  not  directly  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  this  law- 
suit Plaintiffs  are  entitled  lo  recover 
$7.301. 35.'  representing  165  hours  of  office 
lime  al  $15  per  hour.  31  days  of  travel  time 
at  $150  per  day.  and  $176.35  in  reimburse- 
ment of  expen.ses. 

Defendant  does  not  challenge  plaintiffs 
recovery  of  the  following  items:  (1)  $1,591.30 
for  the  value  of  the  condemned  spinach  and 
storage,  icing,  and  other  expenses  incident 
thereto;  (2)  $146.18  for  expenses  of  ih  FDA 
hearing  in  Denver  on  Augu.sl  30.  1962;  (3) 
$185  for  analy.sis  of  a  .sample  of  the  con- 
demned .spinach  by  William  R.  Bradley  and 
As.sociates.  chemists,  of  Newark.  New 
Jersey;  (4)  $315.60  for  telephone  expense  of 
calls  to  counsel,  customers,  and  chemists 
and  other  matters  related  to  the  FDA  error 
through  June  1963;  and  (5)  $861  for  legal 
expense  in  defense  of  the  New  Jersey  libel 

Plaintiffs  claim  an  additional  $221.36  for 
telephone  expen.se  incurred  due  lo  the  hep- 
lachlor problem  for  the  period  July  1963- 
June  1964.  No  reason  appears  to  accept 
June  1963  as  an  arbitrary  cutoff  dale  for  re- 
covery of  plaintiffs;  telephone  expense,  all 
of  which  is  equally  related  lo  defendants 
actions  and  all  of  which  was  incurred  before 
the  jurisdictional  act  became  law. 

There  is  a  failure  of  proof  with  regard  to 
plaintiffs'  claim  for  $1,507.50  direct  labor 
expen.se  of  discing  under  the  335  acres  in 

1962.  .      _^       , 

Although  Hvman  Rubin  sustained  a  loss 
of  $5  437.06  in  July  and  August  1962  on  Mi- 
zokami spinach  which  he  was  unable  to  sell 
because  of  the  FDA  situation,  the  evidence 
fails  to  eslabli-sh  any  preexisting  obligation 
of  the  Mizokamis  to  reimburse  Rubin  for 
any  of  their  spinach  which  for  some  reason 
he  could  not  .sell.  Absent  such  proof,  the 
sum  claimed  is  not  a  loss  sustained  by  plain- 
tiffs and  is  therefore  not  susceptible  of  re- 


<rhc  court  ihere  referred  lo  "the  general  rule 
thai  allornevs  fees  arc  not  allowed  in  suits  acainst 
the  United  Slates  in  Ihe  absence  ol  an  express  sUl- 
utorv  provision  allowuig  them  •  '  V  181  F.Supp.  at 
8''9  11"'  Ct  CI  al  432  1  Tliis  »a.s  a  terminal  ion  claim 
ariN.nK'under  the  Conlrarl  SettlemenI  Act  which 
did  not  provide  lor  attorneys  fee*..  .Sec  °''"  R^*^  ' • 
United  Staler.  S60  F  2d  940.  947.  175  Ct.Cl.  >9i.  810 
811  1 1966 1 

I'lainliffs  paid  Mr.  Myers  $650  and  seek 
$6  651.35  in  Iheir  claim  for  Colorado  f"""*'''  f''„ 
pense  The  larger  sum  allowed  Includes  Ihe  $650 
and  accoidintjly  deletes  it  from  plaintiffs"  claim  or 
mi.sc.llaneoiis  expense  to  avoid  duplication  and  for 
uniformity. 
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covery  under  the  terms  of  Priv.L.No.  88  346. 
supra. 

Finally,  plaintiffs  arc  entitled  lo  recover 
the  travel  expense  (beyond  Mike  Mizokami's 
normal  one  annual  business  visit  to  eastern 
customers)  nece.ssitatod  by  defendant's 
error  through  the  date  of  passage  of  the  ju 
risdjctional  act  which  commenced  the  judi- 
cial phase  of  their  quest  for  relief.  Such  ex- 
pense emanated  from  consultations  with 
counsel,  with  PDA.  with  ConRress.  and  with 
plaintiffs'  eastern  customers  and  amounts 
to  $9,490.65 

In  summary,  it  is  concluded  that 
Priv.L.No.  88  346.  supra.  Is  a  special  jurisdic- 
tional act  which  also  f-oncedcs  liability  for 
actions  of  the  FDA.  Compensable  damages 
sustained  by  plaintiffs  Include  $227,399.64 
for  spinach  disced  under.  $49,904.65  for 
sales  of  spinach  at  reduced  prices  (subse 
quent  to  August  10>  in  the  1962  season,  and 
$4,557.60  for  sales  at  reduced  prices  in  the 
early  1963  season.  Plaintiffs  additionally  are 
entitled  to  recover  $7,301.35  for  Colorado 
counsel  expenses  and  $12,811.09  for  miscel- 
laneous travel,  telehone.  legal,  and  other  ex- 
penses, all  of  which  were  directly  related  lo 
the  FDA  actions.* 


By  Mr  CRANSTON: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  irrigation  facilities  in 
the  Plepsant  Valley  Water  District. 
Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CONSTRUCTION  Of  IRRIGATION  FACILITIES  IN 
THE  PLEASANT  VALLFV  WATER  DISTRICT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  include  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Water  District  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  and  to  authorize  funds 
for  construction  of  irrigation  facilities 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Water  District  is  located  in  the  agri- 
culturally rich  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  near  the  community  of  Coa- 
linga.  For  some  time,  the  district  has 
been  interested  in  building  a  water  dis- 
tribution system  to  bring  water  from 
the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  the  district  to  irri- 
gate agricultural  lands  now  served  by 
ground  water.  If  included  in  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  CVP.  the  district  would 
be  eligible  to  borrow  moneys  for  the 
construction  of  the  distribution 
system  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  40 
years  without  interest  if  the  lands  in 
the  district  are  qualified.  To  be  quali- 
fied, ownership  cannot  exceed  160 
acres  for  a  single  owner.  320  acres  for 
certain  corporations,  or  up  to  960  acres 
for  individuals  under  certain  circum- 
stances, under  Federal  reclamation 
law  as  amended  by  Congre.ss  in  1982. 
Moreover,  within  5  years  from  the 
date  of  the  initial  delivery  of  project 
water,  any  excess  land  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  prices  which  do  not  reflect 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  from 
the  project  water. 

In  the  past  it  ha.s  not  been  feasible 
for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Water  District 
to  build   the  distribution  system   be- 


cause of  the  lack  of  participation  by 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  The  com- 
pany owns  almost  half  of  the  land  in 
the  district— 17.000  acres  of  the  38.000 
acres— far  exceeding  the  acreage  limi- 
tation. Last  month,  however.  Standard 
Oil  agreed  to  sell  its  excess  lands 
under  recordable  contracts  contin- 
gent upon  its  being  able  to  retain  its 
mineral  rights— thereby  enabling  the 
district  to  .seek  Federal  irrigation 
water. 

Standards  decision  is  vital  not  only 
to  the  future  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Water  District,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
nearby  agriculturally  based  communi- 
ty of  Coalinga.  Both  must  overcome 
two  serious  obstacles  to  their  survival. 
One  is  the  alarming  rate  at  which  the 
area's  groundwater  is  dropping.  The 
other  is  the  damage  to  the  district's 
wells  and  pipes,  and  to  the  city  of  Coa- 
linga itself,  caused  by  an  earthquake 
there  last  winter.  These  circumstances 
have  made  it  questionable  whether 
the  area  will  have  the  water  to  survive. 
Also  in  question  has  been  whether  the 
community  could  attract  the  long- 
term  investment  needed  to  rebuild.  If. 
with  Standards  cooperation.  Pleasant 
Valley  can  now  proceed  to  construct  a 
water  distribution  system,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  stimulus  for  Coalinga's  re- 
birth as  a  productive  agricultural  area 
should  be  at  hand. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  necessary  authori- 
zation for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Water 
District  to  proceed  with  its  irrigation 
project.  Specifically  the  bill  includes 
the  water  district  within  the  service 
area  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  the  district  up  to  100.000  acre- 
feet  of  water,  and  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $37  million  for  con 
struction  of  the  water  distribution 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2068 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  entitled    An  Act  to  author 
ize   the  Secretary  of  the   Interior  to  con 
struct    the   San    Luis    unit    of    the    Central 
Valley  project.  California,  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such    unit,    and    for    other    purposes",    ap 
proved  June   3.    1960  (74   Stat.    160:   Public 
Law  86-468)  Is  amended  by  — 

( 1 )  inserting    (a)'  after    Sec.  8.   :  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

(bKl)  The  Pleasant  Valley  Water  District 
is  made  part  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water 
for  irrigation  for  any  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Water 
District,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 


thorized to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  up  lo  100.000  acre  feet  of  water  under  the 
provisions  of  applicable  Federal  reclamation 
law  For  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the 
preceding  .sentence,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $37,000,000.  plus  such  addi- 
tional amount,  if  any.  as  may  be  required  by 
the  reason  of  changes  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  types  involved  In  the  San  Luis 
unit  as  shown  by  engineering  index .". 

By  Mr    PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DAmato): 
S.   2069.  A  11111  to  amend  the  Small 
Business   Act:    to   the   Committee    on 
Small  Business. 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
make  a  needed  clarification  in  the 
Small  Business  Act.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  move  swift 
ly  to  address  a  problem  that  has  devel- 
oped in  two  of  the  SB  As  most  impor- 
tant loan  programs. 

Small  business  development  centers 
have  in  the  past  made  use  of  SBA  502 
or  503  funds  in  conjunction  with  funds 
from  the  SBA's  7(a)  program  to  pro- 
vide needed  financing  for  many  worth 
while  business  development  programs. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
funds  from  the  two  separate  programs 
(503  and  7a)  were  successfully  com- 
bined to  allow  a  new  business  to 
become  established  in  a  small  commu- 
nity. That  project  will  provide  over 
100  jobs  for  the  area. 

The  ability  to  use  both  development 
loan  funds  (502  or  503)  and  regular 
business  loan  money  7(a)  has  proved 
very  successful  in  allowing  small  busi- 
ness growth  and  expansion  in  both 
urban  and  rural  area. 

Unfortunately,  confusion  stemming 
from  passage  of  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  may  discontinue  the 
joint  usage  of  these  two  programs.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress, 
in  my  view,  to  di.sallow  continued  com- 
bination of  these  programs  up  to  a  $1 
million  total:  however,  the  drafting  of 
the  Reconciliation  Act  will  have  that 
effect.  Under  this  new  interpretation, 
a  total  limit  of  $500,000  would  be  es- 
tablished—only one-half  of  the  fund 
level  previously  available. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
will  simply  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard  and  allow  contin- 
ued combination  of  the  502  or  503  and 
7(a)  programs.  While  no  projects  have 
been  halted  as  yet.  the  failure  of  the 
Congre.ss  to  clear  up  this  issue  could 
leave  many  potential  small  business 
projects  stranded.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  pass  this  legislation  before 
Congress  adjourns  for  the  year  and 
heads  off  any  disruption  in  providing 
these  needed  small  business  funds. 

At  this  point,  I  would  ask  that  a 
table  be  inserted  in  the  Record  to 
show  the  extent  of  this  combination 


financing  in  fiscal  year  1983.  As  my 
colleagues  can  see,  a  total  of  almost 
S50  million  in  SBA  loans  were  made 
with  this  type  of  funding.  Al  this  time 
almost  $3  million  in  loan  approvals  are 
pending  and  face  possible  disruption 
unless  Congress  takes  swift  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ESTIMATE  OF  503/502  LOANS  WITH  7a  COMPANION  LOANS 


Mide  liiui  yeai 
1983 

PunDidg 

Ntwi- 
bet 

Nom 

Amount 

Amount 

- 

30 
30 

S7  700  000 
5000;000 

■ 

5 
5 

i. 895.000 

1,65900(1 

1 

9 
9 

2.S16.00O 

2.735,0*0 

2 
2 

$268,000 
550.000 

21 

n 

9.672.000 

2 

6 
6 

315.000 
642,500 

' 

10 
10 

1,407.000 
1.457,000 

4 
4 

296,001 
377.000 

< 

1.076.000 
1 169,300 

1 

5 
5 

1.298.000 
936.000 

1 

1 

500,00C 
222,000 

hW'"' 

2i 
28 

9.672.000 

2 
2 

Toun 

7(»l 

125 
125 

16.207.000 
32,942.860 

11 
11 

1.064,000 
1,149.000 

'  None 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
use  of  502  or  503  funds  in  any  project 
is  dependent  on  private  sector  funding 
as  well.  In  the  502  and  503  programs, 
50  percent  of  any  projects  financing 
must  come  from  non-Federal  sources 
with  10  additional  percent  provided  by 
the  recipient  of  the  funds.  Thus,  any 
project  using  combination  funding 
must  have  community  and  private,  as 
well  as  government,  support. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  loan  moneys  to  their 
own  Slates.  I  think  they  will  find  that 
without  the  legal  clarification  provid- 
ed in  my  bill,  communities  and  small 
businesses  all  over  the  country  will  be 
losers.  The  Congress  made  this  error 
and  should  move  quickly  to  correct  it. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  lo  the  reporting  of 
tips  in  the  case  of  certain  food  and 
beverage  establishments:  lo  tin  Com 
mittee  on  Finance. 

REPORTING  OF  TIPS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN 
FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  lo  address  many 


of  the  problems  thai  have  arisen 
under  the  tip  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA).  Restau- 
rant owners,  operators,  and  employees 
in  Alabama,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  rightfully  concerned  over  the 
tremendous  burden  placed  upon  them 
by  the  reporting  and  allocation  of  res- 
taurant emplo.vees'  tip  income. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  the 
Senate  clearly  expressed  its  opposition 
lo  the  tip  income  reporting  require- 
ments when  it  deleted  these  provisions 
from  TEFRA  by  a  vole  of  70  lo  25.  I 
cosponsored  thai  amendment  and,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate,  slated  that 
Congress  would  be  making  a  grave 
error  if  it  imposed  this  unfair  and  un- 
workable burden  on  the  waiters  and 
waitresses  of  America  and  the  restau- 
rant industry.  Unfortunately,  the  tax 
bill  came  back  from  conference  with 
these  provisions  added  back.  I  then 
voted  against  final  pa.ssage  of  TEFRA. 
Mr.  President.  I  still  strongly  believe 
that  these  provisions  must  be  re- 
pealed. Traveling  throughout  my 
home  State  of  Alabama  I  have  listened 
to  the  strong  concerns  expressed  over 
these  regulations  by  waitresses,  wait- 
ers, and  restaurant  operators.  In  re- 
sponse lo  their  concerns  I  joined  with 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota.  Sen- 
ator PRESSLER.  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  these  provisions.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  requirements  would 
not  only  generate  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare  of  recordkeeping  and  re- 
porting for  small  businesses,  but  they 
would  also  create  an  adversary  rela- 
tionship between  the  employer  and  his 
employees. 

Until   Congress   repeals   the   Up   re- 
porting law  I  believe  we  mu.si  provide 
relief  to   restaurant   owners  and  em- 
ployees from  the  law's  most  onerous 
requirement,  the  allocation  provision. 
Under  TEFRA.  employers  are  required 
to  allocate  income  lo  an  employee  that 
does  not  report  lips  ag^'regating  8  per- 
cent or  more  of  gross  receipts  of  the 
restaurant's  sales.  This  income  may  or 
may  not  have  been  received  by  that  in- 
dividual. In  rural  Slates,  such  as  Ala- 
bama, where  lipping  is  less  than  the 
national  average,  our  restaurant  em- 
ployees will   be   forced   to   prove   they 
make  less  than  8  percent  of  the  restau- 
rant sales.  This  is  a  novel  approach  to 
enforcement  of  our  lax  laws  and  has 
no   parallel    in   the   remainder   of   the 
Tax  Code.  The  Federal  Government  is 
certainlv  entitled   to  collect   all   laxe.s 
owed  to  it,  but   it  should  not   require 
private  citizens  to  become,   in  effect, 
revenue  agents.  This  is  precisely  what 
Ihi.s  allocation  requirement  would  do. 
Not  only  would  this  requirement  place 
a  new  financial  burden  on  restaurant 
owners  and  operators,  it  al.so  has  the 
potential  of  being  most   damaging  to 
employee/employer  relations. 

The    bill    I    am    introducing    would 
modify  the  allocation  requirements  of 


the  lip  reporting  provisions  contained 
in  TEFRA.  E.ssentially,  this  bill  would 
allow  the  employer  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary information  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  it  to  make  deter- 
minations of  tax  liability.  Therefore,  if 
the  reported  tip  income  of  an  employ- 
ee fails  to  equal  or  exceed  8  percent  of 
the  restaurant's  gross  receipts,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  IRS  to  determine  if 
any  tax  liability  is  owed.  This  would 
eliminate  the  process  of  requiring  a 
re.staurant  owner  or  operator  lo  allo- 
cate income  to  an  employee  and  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  ihe  IRS  where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  this  untenable  new 
burden  on  restaurants  and  hotels 
across  this  country,  many  of  which  are 
small,  family  operated  enterprises,  is 
ill-conceived  and  unnecessary.  Until 
Congress  passes  legislation  repealing 
these  provisions,  my  bill  will  provide 
needed  relief  from  the  tip  reporting 
requirements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  whole  hearted  support. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  699 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  699.  a  bill  lo  provide  for 
Federal  support  and  encouragement  of 
Slate,  local,  and  community  activities 
to  prevent  domestic  violence  and  assist 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  to  pro- 
vide for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  domes- 
tic violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1145.  a  bill  lo  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Inc. 

S.  120: 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1201.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17 
of  the  United  Stales  Code  to  protect 
semiconductor  chips  and  masks 
against  unauthorized  duplication,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1273 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
(Mr  Warner >  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1273.  a  bill  lo  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  lo  conduct,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  the  pilot  project  study 
of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram previously  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.   1631 


A'  'h>  riqiipst  of  Mr  Hi  mi-hrey,  the 
naiiii  1)1  M'.f  Senator  from  Rhode 
Isliiiui  Mr  (HAfKE)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  ii!  S  U)i;i,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
i-'('cirr;il  A\i,'Uii>r,  Act  f)f  1958  to  require 
commtrcial  [ji.  .;u'r  carrying  air- 
craft to  bv  tQuipiJtd  j.ith  smoke  detec- 
tors and  automatic  fire  extinguisher  in 
all  aircraft  lavatories  and  galley  areas. 

S     1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hkcht)  wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1680.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.   1772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaca. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1772,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  direct  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  services  performed  by 
registered  nurse  anesthetists. 

S.   1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr  T^l!)^^  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ol  .~-^  !'!  .  a  bill  to  provide  for 
improvements  in  the  school  lunch  and 
certain  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

S.   1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaca. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  Rfntsen).  the  Senator 
from  New  'i  rr.  Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
eld,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1939.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  for  qualifying  certain  property 
for  the  energy  tax  credit.  an(i  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1978,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  assure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
assistance  in  locating  missing  children. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating;  to 
the  residence  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118.  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  175th  Anniversary 
Commission. 

senate  joint  resoh;tion  mi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart),  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 141,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  25.  1983. 
through  October  1.  1983.  as  Carrier 
Alert  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165.  a  joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  constitutional  foundation  for 
patent  and  copyright  laws. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  183.  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
second  week  of  November  1983.  as 
"National  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Con- 
gregate Meal  Week.  ' 

senate  JOINT  resolution  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  a.s  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
184.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  4.  1984.  through  March 
10.  1984.  as  National  Beta  Club 
Week.  • 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  70.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  regarding  actions  the 
President  should  take  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1932-33. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    'Mr     Sar- 


uanls).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72.  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  appoint  a  special  envoy 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski).  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  268,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  to  Americas 
educators. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION.  1984 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2518 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  propo.sed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2517 
proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  (and  others) 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4185)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Strike  out  "$2,067,900,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,067,900,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  destroy  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  existing  chemical  weapons 
for  each  new  binary  munition  pro- 
duced— 

(1)  by  rendering  useless  at  least  one  ex- 
isting serviceable  chemical  artillery  shell  for 
every  binary  munition  produced:  and 

■■(2)  by  reducint?,  within  one  year  after  ini- 
tiating binary  munitions  production,  the  ex- 
isting stockpile  of  Department  of  Defense 
chemical  munitions  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  rate  of  production  of  new  binary  muni- 
tions;'. 


REC(>N(  ii  lATION 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2519 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


UMI 


Mr.  GARN  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
lo  the  bill  'H.R.  4169)  to  provide  for 
reconciliation  pursuant  to  .section  3  of 
Mie  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
biidKet  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984;  as  fol- 
io w.s: 

On  page  6.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  foUowmg: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law    there  shall   not   be  an   increase  in 
rales  of  pay  under  section  601'a)(2)  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization    Act    of    1946   (2 
U.S.C.  3K2))  by  reason  of  the  adjustment 
provided  in  subsection  (a). 
•  Mr     GARN.    Mr.    President,    earlier 
this   vear   this   body   voted   to   provide 
for  a  15-percent  pay  increase  for  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress,    in   exchange    for   a 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income   I 
voted  verv  reluctantly  for  the  amend- 
ment   that   made  tho.se  changes;  first, 
b.cau.se  I   felt  constrained  to  support 
the  leadership  of  this  body  in  getting 
on  Willi  pre.s.sing  Senate  business.  Even 
.■.()   had  the  amendment  only  have  pro- 
vided for  a  pay  increase  I  could  not 
and  would  not  have  voted  for  it.  But. 
a-s   a  very   real   practical   matter,   the 
effect    of    that    amendment    was    to 
reduce     mv     own     level     of    personal 
income  by  more  than  $30,000  per  year. 
Only    because    of   the    fact    that    the 
amendment   also  carried  with  it,  you 
recall    a  limitation  of  outside  income 
could    I    justify    my    vote    for    that 
amendment,  because  the  net  effect  of 
the  amendment  was  to  reduce  my  own 
level  of  personal  income  by  more  than 
$30  000  per  year.  Though  I  voted  for 
that  amendment.  I  continue  to  believe 
that     full     public    disclosure    of    all 
income     sources     is     the      preferred 
method     of     dealing     with     outside 
income.  I  continue  to  believe  that  our 
electoral  process  allows  the  people  to 
decide  whether  the  conduct  of  their 
elected  officials  is  acceptable.  I  contin- 
ue to  prefer  to  trust  in  their  judgment. 
Now  we  are  faced  once  again  with 
the  question  of  congressional  income. 
This  time,  as  has  happened  before,  we 
are  faced  with  a  back-door  approach, 
that  would  simply  include  Members  of 
Congress   in   the   4 -percent    pay   raise 
proposed  for  Federal  employees  as  a 
part    of    the    Omnibus   Reconciliation 
Act  of    1983.  Once  again  we  see  the 
Congress   securing   an   increased   tax- 
payer's investment   in  expanded  con- 
gressional   paychecks   without    facing 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  merits  of  a 
pav  raise. 

My  intention  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment today.  Mr.  President,  is  to  force 
the  Congress  to  make  its  case  for  a 
salary  increase  in  the  full  glare  of 
public  debate,  and  not  hide  a  pay  raise 
under  the  umbrella  of  an  overall  in- 
crease for  Federal  workers. 

But  beyond  that  desire  to  force  both 
debate  and  an  up-or-down  vote  on  a 
pay  raise,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm 
beiief  that  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  because  we  simply  should  not 


be  allowed  a  pay  increase  through  the 
back  door.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  closes  that  door  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 

I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member that  this  amendment  does  not 
resolve  the  larger  question  of  congres- 
sional salaries  and  income.  Regardless 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  must  still  come  to  grips  with 
this  very  difficult  and  controversial 
problem  of  congressional  compensa- 
tion. Year  after  year,  we  deal  with  it 
on  a  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  basis.  And  year 
after  vear  we  are  seen  to  struggle, 
avoid,  play  hide-and-seek  and  general- 
ly portrav  ourselves  as  unable  or  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  this  admittedly 
sticky  issue. 

We  are.  of  course,  bound  by  the 
nature  of  our  constitutional  system  to 
be  faced  with  the  question  of  fixing 
the  terms  of  our  own  compensation. 
The  Congress  is  constitutionally  the 
onlv  forum  for  resolving  this  question. 
Even  if  we  were  to  pa.ss  a  law  that  es- 
tablished a  "third  party  process"  for 
establishing  congressional  salaries, 
that  process  would  still  be  our  crea- 
ture. Short  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment establishing  a  process  for  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  are  stuck  with  the  problem. 
Frankly,  I  would  support  a  constitu- 
tional solution  to  the  problem.  I  am 
continuing  to  give  it  some  study  and  I 
may  come  back  with  a  recommenda- 
tion along  those  lines. 

But  as  we  know,  a  constitutional  ap- 
proach is  a  lengthy  process,  and  the 
issue  is  before  us  now,  and  a  solution  is 
already  long  over  due. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  must, 
in  the  meantime,  look  for  a  solution 
that  outlines  a  process  for  determining 
the  merits  of  congressional  compen.sa- 
tion  that  could  be  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported bv  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
and  a  solution  whose  very  logic  will 
bind  us  to  its  terms,  even  though  we 
are    as  the  ultimate  law-making  body, 
not  irretrievably  bound  to  any  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  ourselves  created. 
I  believe  some  of  the  principle  ele- 
ments of  such  a  system  would  include, 
at  a  minimum,  a  requirement  for  full 
public   hearings,   open   debate,   and   a 
separate  recorded  up-or-down  roll  call 
vote   on    any   proposed   increase,    and 
that  no  increase  thus  adopted  could 
take  place  before  each  member  voting 
for  it  had  to  stand  the  test  of  reelec- 
tion. There  are  undoubtedly  other  es- 
sential elements  of  such  a  process,  and 
I  would  welcome  the  thoughts  of  my 
colleagues  on  that  score. 

Returning  now  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
simple,  and  direct,  and  it  simply  has 
the  effect  of  denying  the  proposed  4- 
percent  pav  raise  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  not  affect  the  proposed 
increase  for  other  Federal  workers;  it 
simply  removes  the  application  of  the 


4-percent  ad.mstment  to  the  formula 
for  fixing  legislative  compensation,  as 
provided  m  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  3112]).  for 
fiscal  vear  1984. 

1  repeat  again,  Mr.  President.  This 
amendment  does  not  resolve  this  issue 
for  the  future,  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  hope  that  we  can  find  the 
courage  in  this  body  to  seriously  and 
conscientiously  go  beyond  this  amend- 
ment and  seek  a  long-term  answer  to  a 
difficult  question  in  an  open,  deliber- 
ate and  thoughtful  process  that  will 
demonstrate  our  desire  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  our  own  compensation  in 
the  most  forthright,  fair,  and  equita- 
ble manner  possible,  given  an  inher- 
ent, unavoidable  constitutionally  im- 
posed conflict  of  interest.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

APPRnPRIATION 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2520 
Mr    TOWER    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Strike  page  2  through  line  4  on  page  40. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
TITLE  I 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel.  Army 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistance.  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),    and    expenses    of    temporary 
duty   travel   between  permanent   duty   sta- 
tions   for  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty    (except    members   of   reserve   compo- 
nents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets:  $15,402,901,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 
For  pav.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistance.  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  .sta- 
tions for  members  of  the  Navy  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  Reserve  provided 
for  elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  aviation 
cadets;  $11,448,872,000:  Provided.  That  not- 
uithstanding  any  other  provison  o.f  law. 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be 
avatlablc  for  payment  of  the  Aviation  Offi- 
cer Continuation  Bonus  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments accepted  from  officers  of  all  aviation 
specialties  where  shortages  ejcisl. 

Military  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Resene 
provided  for  elsewhere):  $3,515,659,000:  Pro- 
vided That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  fu7ids  made  available  f'S'  '^'S 
Act  shall  be  available  .for  payment  of  the 
Aviation  Officer  Continuation  Bonus  pur- 
suant to  aareemj-nts  accepted  from  officers 
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oj  all  aviation  specialties  where  shortages 
exist. 

Military  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposit.s.  Kratuities. 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Air  Force  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  com- 
ponents provided  for  el.sewhere).  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets:  SI 2.903.803.000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Army 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265.  3019.  and  3033  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  m  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
as  authorized  by  law;  S1.426.SOO.000. 
Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Navy  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  personnel  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and 
expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by 
law:  $758,600,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
active  duty  under  section  265  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  in  section  67B(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders  class, 
and  expeases  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law:  $180,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265.  8019.  and  8033  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  .section  672(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  .section  678(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  bv  law: 
$389,400,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Army 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 


personiiei  o(  the  Army  National  Guard 
while  on  duty  under  .sections  265.  3033.  or 
3496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10 
or  section  502(f)  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty 
specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  training, 
or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent 
duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized 
by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  $1,977,600,000. 
National  Gi'ard  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on 
duty  under  sections  265.  8033.  or  8496  of 
title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty 
under  section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  section 
502(f)  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  in  con 
nection  with  performing  duty  specified  in 
section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  $604,400,000. 

TITLE  II 

RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Retired  Pay.  Defense 

For  retired  pay  and  retirement  pay,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  of  military  personnel  on 
the  retired  lists  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  including  the  reserve 
components  thereof,  retainer  pay  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve,  and 
payments  under  .section  4  of  Public  Law  92- 
425  and  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  Slates 
Code;  $16,592,600,000. 

TITLE  III 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
For  expen.ses.  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    for    the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law, 
not   to  exceed   $8,490,000  can   be  used   for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretry   of   the   Army,   and   payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes:  of  which 
not  less  than  $1,260,200,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities. 

Army  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Army  stock  fund:  $408,600,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as 
authorized  by  law,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes:  $22,246,908,000  oJ  which 
not  less  than  $670,700,000  sh&W  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities.-  Provided.  Thai  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation  made  avail- 
able for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than 
$3,150,000,000  ahAU  be  available  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  in  Navy  shipyards.' 
Provided  further.  That  funds  herein  provid- 
ed shall  be  available  for  payments  in  sup- 
port of  the  LEASAT  program  in  accordance 


with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Memoire.  dated 
January  5.  1981. 

Navy  Stock  F\jnd 
For  the  Navy  slock  fund;  $632,869,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
nece.ssary    for    the   operation    and   mainte- 
nance of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $1,547,050,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$237,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  properly  facilities. 
Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 
For      the      Marine      Corps      stock      fun: 
$22,280,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by 
law.  including  the  lease  and  associated 
maintenance  of  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
CT  39  aircraft  to  the  same  extent  and 
manner  as  authorized  for  service  contracts 
by  section  2306(g).  title  10.  United  States 
Code;  and  not  to  exceed  S4. 770. 000  can  be 
u.sed  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pen.ses. to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  payments  may  be  made  on  his  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
purpo.ses.  $17,851,756,000  of  which  not  less 
than  $1,243,600,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties. 

Air  Force  Stock  FHjnd 

For       the       Air       Force      slock       fund: 
$1,353,325,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense 
Agencies 
For  expenses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  as  authorized  by  law. 
$6,588,344,000.  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  hiring  of  400  auditors  in 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  Provid- 
ed, Thai  not  to  exceed  $8,571,000  can  be 
used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation, 
not  less  than  $78,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Defense  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Defense  stock  fund;  $47,000,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Army  Reserve:  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment:  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  travel  and  transporta- 
tion: care  of  the  dead:  recruiting:  procure- 
ment of  -services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications  $677,100,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $39,500,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
nece.ssary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment:  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  travel  and  transporta- 
tion: care  of  the  dead;  recruiting:  procure- 


ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
and  communications  $639,500,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $30,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
neccssarv    for    the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,    of    the    Marine    Corps    Re- 
serve   repair   of    facilities   and   equipment: 
hire    of    passenger    motor    vehicles;    travel 
and  transportation:     care     of     the     dead: 
recruiting;    procurement    of    services,    sup- 
plies, and  equipment;  and  communications 
$52  879.000.      of     which      not      less      than 
$2,200,000  shall    be   available   only   for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 

Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  travel  and  trans- 
portation; care  of  the  dead:  recruiting:  pro- 
curement of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment and  communications  $790,900,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
National  Guard 
For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  treatment  and 
related  expenses   in   non-Federal   hospitals: 
maintenance,    operation,    and    repairs    to 
structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles:  personnel  services  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau:  travel  expenses  (other 
than    mileage),    as   authorized    by    law    for 
Army  personnel  on  active  duty,  for  Army 
National    Guard   division,    regimental,    and 
battalion     commanders     while     inspecting 
units   in   compliance   with    National   Guard 
regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau:  supply- 
ing and  equipping  the  Army  National  Guard 
as    authorized    by    law;    and    expenses    of 
repair,  modification,  maintenance,  and  issue 
of   supplies   and   equipment   (including   air- 
craft) $1  169.800.000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$41,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  properly  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  National 
Guard 
For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses  in  non- 
Federal   hospitals:   maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  fa 
cililies  for  the  training  and  administration 
of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of    facilities,    maintenance,    operation,    and 
modification  of  aircraft:  transportalion  of 
things;   hire   of   passenger   motor   vehicles; 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard; 
and  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, including  such  as  may  be  furnished 
from  stocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se:  travel  expenses 
(Other  than  mileage)  on  the  .same  basis  as 
authorized  bv  law  for  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air 
National  Guard  commanders  while  inspect- 
ing    units    in    compliance    with    National 
Guard  regulations  when  specifically  author- 


ized bv  I  he  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau. 
$1,807,300,000.     of    which     not     less     than 
$38,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 

Rifle  Practice.  Army 
For  the  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  law.  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  rifle  ranges:  the  instruction 
of  citizens  in  marksmanship:  the  promotion 
of  rifle  practice:  and  the  travel  of  rifle 
teams,  military  personnel,  and  individuals 
attending  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional competitions:  $899,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  shall  be  available  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  National  Board:  and 
from  other  funds  provided  in  this  Act.  not 
to  exceed  $680,000  worth  of  ammunition 
may  be  issued  under  authority  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  section  4311:  Provided, 
That  compelilors  at  national  matches  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  4312. 
may  be  paid  subsistence  and  travel  allow- 
ances in  excess  of  the  amounts  provided 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
4313. 

Claims.  Defense 
For  payment,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  claims  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  (except  for  civil 
functions),  including  claims  for  damages 
arising  under  training  contracts  with  carri- 
ers, and  repayment  of  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  officers  des- 
ignated bv  him.  to  have  been  erroneously 
collected  from  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
States  territories,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  members  of  the  National  Guard 
units  thereof;  $172,900,000. 

Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals' $3,372,000.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
can  be  used  for  official  representation  pur- 
poses. 

Summer  Olympics 
For  logistical  support  and  personnel  serv- 
ices (Other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  except  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support 
for  the  XXIII  Olympiad)  provided  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  1984  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad: 
$45,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  also  provide  support  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organising  Committee 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
plicable appropriation  accounts  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Eniinmmental  Restoratinn.  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  environmental,  restoration  programs,  in- 
cluding hazardous  waste  disposal  oper- 
ations and  removal  of  unsafe  or  unsightly 
buildings  and  debris  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  including  programs  and  oper- 
ations at  sites  formerly  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  $300,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

TITLE  IV 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion  modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft      equipment,      including      ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    spare    parts, 
and  accessories  therefor:  specialized  equip- 


ment and  training  devices:  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
nece-ssary  therefor,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  conlraclor-owned  equipment  lay-away: 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes:  $3,255,530,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1986. 


Missile  Procurement,  Army 
•  including  transfer  of  funds  1 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion,   modification,    and    modernization    of 
missiles,     equipment,     including     ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    spare    parts, 
and  accessories  therefor:  specialized  equip- 
ment   and    training    devices:    expansion    of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necesary  therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774.  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted   thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  apph- 
ances.  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment   layaway: 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going  purposes,    to   remain  available   until 
September  30.  1986. 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles.  Army 

I  including  transfer  of  FUNDS' 

For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion,   and    modification    of    weapons    and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
ing  ordnance,   spare   parts   and   accessories 
therefor:  specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices:    expansion    of    public    and    private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for  without  regard  to  section  4774.  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re- 
quired bv  section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     conlraclor-owned 
equipment  lavaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary      for       the       foregoing       purposes; 
$4  698  344.000  and  in  addition.  $111,600,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from     Procure- 
ment of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve- 
hicles   Armv.   1983/1985.'    to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986.' 
Provided.    That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  within  three  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  complete  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Sen- 
ices  of  the  House  and  Senate  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  estab- 
lishing a  second  production  source  for  the 
ACT  1500  engine  for  the  M-I  tank,  together 
with  the  Secretary  s  determination,  based  on 
the  findings  of  such  study,  whether  a  second 
production  source  contract  is  in  the  nation- 
al  interest.    The  Secretary   may   implement 
his  determination  sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  findings  and  determination: 
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Provided,  That  current  production  of  the 
AGT  1500  engine  shall  not  be  interrupted  or 
reduced  bv  the  establishrnent  of  a  second 
production  source. 

Procurement  or  Ammunition,  Army 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  ammunition,  and 
acce.ssories  therefor:  specialized  equipment 
and   training   devices:   expansion   of   public 
and   private   plants,    including   ammunition 
facilities  authorized  In  military  construction 
authorization  Acts  or  authorized  by  section 
2673.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to 
section  4774.  title   10.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap 
proval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355 
Revi-sed  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure 
ment  and  Installation  of  equipment,  appli 
ances.  and  machme  tools  in  public  and  pri 
vate  plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and   contractor-owned   equipment   layaway 
and  other  expenses  nece.ssary  for  the  fore- 
going   purposes:    SZ. 067. 900. 000    to    remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Other  Procurement.  Army 
For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  vehicles,  including 
tactical,  support  (Including  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  vehicles  required  for  physical  securi- 
ty of  personnel  notwithstanding  price  limi- 
tations applicable  to  passenger  carrying  ve- 
hicles but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle), and  nontracked  combat  vehicles:  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  pa.ssenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only:  communica- 
tions and  electronic  equipment;  other  sup- 
port equipment:  spare  parts,  ordnance,  and 
accessories  therefor:  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices:  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  including  the  land  neces- 
sary therefor,  without  regard  to  section 
4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  required,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  335. 
Revi.sed  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway: 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes:  S4. 753. 077. 000,  of  which 
$24,400,000  shall  be  aiaiiable  for  the  M9  Ar 
mored  Combat  Earthmover  under  a  mul- 
tiyear  contract,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1986. 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy 

iincludmn  Irunxf'er  of  funds! 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment  including  ordnance,  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor:  specialized 
equipment:  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re- 
quired by  .section  355,  Revi.sed  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  $10,396,601,000.  and  m 
addition.  $22,100,000.  to  be  denied  bv  trans- 
fer from  "Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy.  1983 
1985",  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1986. 


Weapons  Procurement.  Navy 

nncludinn  trannfer  of  funds' 

For    constrjction.    procurement,    produc- 
tion,   modification,    and    modernization    of 
missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  and  re- 
lated   support    equipment    including    spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor:  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior   to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment    layaway. 
as       follows:       For       missile       programs. 
$3,034,500,000'.  for  the  MK-48  torpedo  pro- 
gram. $124,600,000:  for  the  MK-46  torpedo 
program.     $212,900,000:     for     the     MK-30 
captor  mine  program.  $78,500,000:  for  the 
MK-30  mobile  target  program.  $17,600,000: 
for  the  MK-38  mini-mobile  target  program. 
$2,000,000:    for    the    antisubmarine    rocket 
(ASROC)  program.  $17,300,000:  for  modifi 
cation   of   torpedoes.   $111,800,000:   for   the 
torpedo      support      equipment       program. 
$72,100,000:  for  the  MK-15  close-m  weapons 
system  program.  $120,400,000:  for  the  MK- 
45    gun    mount/MK-6    ammunition     hoist. 
$16,100,000:  for  the  MK  75  gun  mount  pro 
gram.  $11,100,000:  for  the  MK  19  machine 
gun  program.  $900,000:   for  the  25mm  gun 
mount.  $700,000:  for  small  arms  and  weap- 
ons, $2,500,000:  for  the  modification  of  guns 
and  gun  mounts.  $13,600,000:  for  the  guns 
and    gun    mounts   support    equipment    pro- 
gram. $9,300,000:  in  all:  $3,764,900,000.  and 
m   addition   $73,200,000.    to   be  denied   by 
transfer  from  "Weapons  Procurement.  Navy. 
1983  1985".  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986:  Provided.  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within    this   account   shall    be    reduced   by 
$36,000,000    for    revised   economic   assump- 
tions. 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 

'INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS' 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  ve.ssels  as 
authorized  by  law.  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  In  public  and  private  plants:  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway:  procurement  of 
critical,  long  Icadtime  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con- 
verted In  the  future:  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  land 
nece.ssary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  follows: 
for  the  Trident  submarine  program. 
$1,709,000,000  for  the  T  AK  cargo  ship  con 
version  program.  $900,000:  for  the  SSN-688 
nuclear  attack  submarine  program. 
$2,042,000,000  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
U.S.S.  Missoun.  $57,700,000:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Appropnations 
on  the  decision  whether  to  implement  the 
phase  II  battleship  modemi^alion.  and  any 
decision  to  proceed  with  phase  II  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  for  implementation 
to  include  cost  and  schedule  data:  for  the 
aircraft  carrier  service  life  extension  pro- 
gram. $95,900,000:  for  the  CG-47  AEGIS 
cruiser     program.     $3,360,000,000.     for     the 


DDG-51   guided  missile  destroyer  program. 
$79,000,000:    for    the    LSD-41    landing    -ship 
dock  program.  $406,900,000:  Provided.  That 
a  multiyear  contract  may  be  awarded  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certifies  that 
real  savings  of  at  least  10  percent  over  com- 
petitii'e  annual  procurement  are  available 
under    such    multiyear    contract:    for    the 
FPG-7     guided     missile     frigate     program 
$116,400,000.  and  in  addition,  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  denved  by  transfer:  from 
the  FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate  program  of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1980/ 
1984".  $26,500,000:  from  the  FFG-7  guided 
missile   frigate   program    of   "Shipbuilding 
and        Conversion,        Navy.        1981   1985". 
$19,100,000:  from    SSN-688    nuclear   attack 
submanne.  FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate.  T- 
AGOS  ocean  suweillance  ship,  and  escala- 
tion programs  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conver- 
sion.   Navy.    1982  1986".    $66,000,000:    and 
from  the  Tndent  submanne.  SSN-688  nucle- 
ar attack  submanne,  FFG-7  guided  missile 
frigate.  CVN  aircrajt  earner,  and  escalation 
programs  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy.      1983  1987  :      $72,000,000:     m      all, 
$183,600,000  to  be  denied  by  transfer:  for 
the     T-AO      fleet      oiler     ship     program. 
$335,500,000:   for  the   MCM   mine  counter- 
measures   ship    program.    $301,000,000:    for 
the    MSH    coastal    mine    hunter    program. 
$65,000,000:  for  the  TAGS  surveying  ship 
program.  $17,000,000:   for  the  T  AKR  fast 
logistics  ship  program.  $236,400,000:  for  the 
T-AH   hospital  ship  program.  $176,000,000. 
and  m  addition.  $44,000,000  to  be  denved  by 
transfer  from  the  T-AH  hospital  ship  pro- 
gram   of    "Shipbuilding    and    Conversion. 
Navy.    1983  1987":  for   the   T-AFS   combat 
stores   ship   program.    $11,000,000:    for   the 
LHD  1    amphibious   assault   ship   program. 
$1,379,700,000:  for  the  .strategic  sealift  pro- 
gram. $31,000,000:  for  craft,  outfitting,  po.st 
delivery,    cost    growth,    and    escalation    on 
prior  year  programs.  $1,071,900,000:   in  all 
$11,184,200,000.  and  in  addition. 

$227,600,000  to  be  denved  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988;  Provided,  That  additional 
obligations  may  be  incurred  after  September 
30.  1988.  for  engineering  sen'ices.  tests,  eval- 
uations, and  other  such  budgeted  work  that 
must  be  performed  m  the  final  stage  of  ship 
construction:  and  each  Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy,  appropnation  that  is 
currently  available  for  such  obligations  may 
also  hereafter  be  so  obligated  after  the  date 
of  its  expiration:  Provided  further.  That 
within  the  total  amount  appropriated,  the 
subdivisions  within  this  account  shall  be  re- 
duced by  $140,500,000.  as  follows: 
$27,500,000  for  consultants,  .studies,  and 
analyses,  and  $113,000,000  for  revised  eco- 
nomic assumptions:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the 
construction  or  conversion  of  any  naval 
vessel  to  be  constructed  in  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  expended  in  foreign 
shipyards  for  the  construction  of  major 
components  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of 
such  vessel;  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  any  naval  vessel  in  for- 
eign shipyards. 

Other  Procurement,  Navy 
For  procurement,  production,  and  mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not  otherwise  provided  for.  Navy  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for 
new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion);  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  one  vehicle  required  for  physical  se- 
curity  of   personnel   notwithstanding   price 


limitations  applicable  to  passenger  carrying 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehi- 
cle and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  six 
hundred   and   sixty-seven    passenger   motor 
vehicles  of  which  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances  and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned   equipment   layaway. 
a.s    follows;    For    ship    support    equipment. 
$677  007  000:  for  communications  and  elec- 
tronics equipment.  $l,555.233.00a.  for  avia- 
Uon    support    equipment,    S715.92S^000_ior 
ordnance  support   equipment,   $926,162,000, 
for    civil    engineering    .support    equipment. 
$196  622.000:  for  supply  support  equipment. 
$113  662  000    for   personnel/command   sup- 
port'    equipment.      $323,091,000:      in      all. 
$4  393  705  000     to    remain    available    until 
September  30.  1986;  Provided.  That  w-ithin 
the  total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivi- 
sions within  this  account  shall  be  reiduced 
bv  $114  000.000  as  follows:  $20,000,000  un- 
distributed reduction:  $4,000,000  foj"  consult^ 
ants,  studies,  and  analyses:  and  $90,000,000 
for  revised  economic  assumptions. 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses  necessary  for  procurement, 
manufacture,  and  modification  of  missiles, 
armament,     ammunition,     military     equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor: 
plant   equipment,   appliances,   and  machine 
tools  and  installation  thereof  in  public  and 
private  plants:  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
awav  vehicles  for  the  Marine  Corps,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  four  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement  only:    and   expansion   of   public 
and  private  plants,  including  land  necessary 
therefor,    and    such    lands,    and    interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  t  tie 
as  required  bv  section  355.  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended:  $1,765,161,000  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force 

.including  transfer  of  FUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includ^ 
mg     armor     and     armament,     specialized 
ground   handling   equipment,   and   training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for    specialized    equipment:    expansion    ol 
public    and    private    P'ams-    G°^"n/"^"l. 
owned  equipment   and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  s"*^^  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355 
Revised  Statutes.  a.s  amended:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expen.ses  nec^ 
essary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents"      and      transportation      of      Ihings. 
$21124  900  000.     of     which     $5,626,800,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  purchase  of  the 
BIB  bomber  under  a  multiyear  contract;  oi 
which    $112,100,000   shall    be    available    for 
contribution  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  of  an  Airborne 
Earl^     warning      and      Control      System 


'AW ACS)  and.  in  addition,  the  Department 
of  Defense  mav  make  a  commitment  to  the 
North     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization     to 
assume  the  United  Stales  share  of  contin- 
gent liabililv  in  connection  with  the  NATO 
E-3A  Cooperative  Programme:  and  in  addi- 
tion  $304,100,000.  which  shall  be  denved  by 
transfer    from      Aircraft    Procurement    Air 
Force     1983   1985.-    of    which    $288,200,000 
shall  be  from  the  A- 10  program.  $7,900,000 
shall  be  from  the  30mm  gun  pod  program  to 
be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  30mm 
gun  pods,  and  $8,000,000  shall  be  from  the 
C-130H  program  to  be  available  only  for  the 
purchase  of  C-130H   aircraft;   and   m   addi- 
tion  $12,900,000,  which  shall  be  denved  by 
transfer   from      Aircraft    Procurement.   Air 
Force     1982/1984.-    from   the   Civilian   Re- 
serve Airlift  Fleet  modification  program  to 
be  available  only  for  the   CiviHan  Rescn-e 
Airlift  Fleet  modification  program.  Provid- 
ed That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may 
be   obligated   under   the   four   major   fiscra^ 
year  1984  production  contracts  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  if  the  current  dollar  costs  of  such 
production  contracts  would  exceed  the  Air 
Forces  original  current  dollar  estimates  for 
the  four  major  fiscal  year  1984  B-IB  pro- 
duction contracts  based  on  the  production 
portion  of  the  $20,500,000,000  estimate  for 
the  BIB  bomber  baseline  costs  expressed  in 
fiscal  vear  1981  constant  dollars;  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986   Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propnated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for 
procurement  of  the  alternate  fighter  engine 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the 
Appropnations    Committees    of    both     the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  his  approval  of  the 
decision   made  by  the  source  selection   au- 
thonty:  Provided  further.   That  nothing  tn 
this  paragraph  shall  prohibit  award  of  sepa- 
rate long  lead  contracts  for  essential  parts 
and  components  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quired  delivery  schedule  for  the   alternate 
fighter  engine: 

Missile  Procitrement.  Air  Force 

itnctudinf:  transfer  of  funds' 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related    equipment,    including    spare    parts 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground  handling 
equipment,  and  training  devices:  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government^ 
owned  equipment   and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted   thereon   prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  .section  355 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expens<?s  nec^ 
essary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents      and      transportation      of      things 
$7  593  407  000  of  which  $81,600,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  the  phase  III 
Defense    Satellite    Communication    System 
)DSCS  nil  under  a  multiyear  contract:  Pro- 
mded   That  this  authonty  shall  be  available 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  at  least  10  per  centum 
savings   is  available  under  multiyear  con- 
tracting: and  m  addition,  $55,000,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from   "Missile  Procure- 
ment.   Air    Force.    1983/1985".    to    remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 

1986. 

Other  Procurement.  Air  Force 
For    procurement    and    modification    of 
equipment  (including  ground  guidance  and 


electronic   control   equipment,   and   ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment), 
and    supplies,    materials,    and    spare    parts 
therefor,    not    otherwise    provided    for:    the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  vehicles  re- 
quired  for   physical   security   of   personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but   not   to 
exceed   SIOO.OOO  per  vehicle  and   the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles of  which  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
shall  be  for  replacement  only:  and  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants.  Govern- 
ment-owned    equipment     and     installation 
thereof   in  such   plants,  erection  of  struc- 
tures    and    acquisition    of    land    without 
regard  to  section  9774  of  title   10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  re- 
quired   and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by 
section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended: 
reserve    plant    and    Government    and    con- 
tractor-owned equipment  layaway: 
$6,982,231,000  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1986. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
For    procurement    of    aircraft,    missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  procure- 
ment   for   the   reserve   components   of   the 
Armed  Forces,  not  to  exceed  S176,000J)00^to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  198b 
distributed     as     follows;     Army     National 
Guard    not  to  exceed  $100,000,000:  Air  Na- 
uonlr^uard.    not    to    exceed    $25,000,000. 
Naval  Resene,  not  to  exceed  $51,000,000. 
Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
Improvements.  Coast  Guard 
For    acquisition,    construction,    and    im- 
provements,    not    otherunse    provided    for: 
$300  000  000.  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard:  "Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Im- 
provements," to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1986. 

Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military    departments)    necessary    for    pro- 
curement   production,  and  modification  of 
equipment,    supplies,    materials,    and   spare 
parts  therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  seven  vehicles 
required  for  physical  security  of  personnel 
notwithstanding  price  limitations  applicable 
to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but  not   to 
exceed  $100,000   per  vehicle  and  the   pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  ancl 
twentv-two    passenger    motor    vehicles    of 
which  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  shall 
be  for  replacement  only:  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tion   thereof    in    such    Pl*"^^' /^^"'°"    °^ 
structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction  prosecuted  thereon   prior   to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and     Government     and     contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  J9S7.646.000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1986. 

TITLE  V 
RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST. 
AND  EVALUATION 
Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Army 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
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habiiilation.  lease,  and  oporalion  ot  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$4,181,939,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  .shall  be 
available  only  for  integration  (including 
qualification)  of  the  Hellfire  missile  on  the 
UH  60  helicopter,  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1985. 

Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
EvALiJATioN,  Navy 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance:  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
S7. 516. 300. 000.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30  1985. 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 
For  expenses  nt>cessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law 
$12,366,483,000.  of  which  S23.S00.000  shall 
not  be  made  available  for  obligation  on  visi- 
ble ultraviolet  laser  technologv  prior  to  the 
submission  of  a  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Defensive  Technologies  Study  Team 
recommending  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
laser  technologv  funds,  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1985. 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  necessary  for  basic 
and  applied  .scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation;  advanced  re- 
search projects  as  may  be  designated  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pursuant  to  law;  maintenance,  rehabilita- 
tion, lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$2,740,328,000.  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
not  be  made  available  for  obligation  on 
short  wavelength  laser  technologv  prior  to 
the  submission  of  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Defensive  Technologies 
Study  Team  recommending  a  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  laser  technology  funds,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided.  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  other  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  programs  related  to  advanced 
research  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  to  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  time  period:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  such  amounts  of  this  ap- 
propriation as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defease  may  be  transferred  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  advanced  research 
to  those  appropriations  for  military  func 
tions  under  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  are  being  utilized  for  related  pro- 
grams to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available 
for  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria- 
tion to  which  transferred. 

Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  independent  activities  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Test  and  Evaluation  in  the  direc 
tion  and  supervision  of  test  and  evaluation, 
including  initial  operational  testing  and 
evaluation;  and  performance  of  joint  testing 
and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  therewith;  $49,000,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 


rriLE  VI 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
PROGRAM 

For  payment   in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the   normal   requirements  of   the 
United  States  for  expenses  in  carrying  out 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  as 
authorized    by    law;    $3,050,000.    to    remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1985:     Provided.    That     this    appropriation 
shall  be  available  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations to  such  Department  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 
TITLE  VII 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  701.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant   to    section    3109    of    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except   where  otherwise   provided 
under  existing  law.  or  under  existing  Execu 
tive  order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Spt  701A.  In  Section  790  of  this  Act.  the 
term  ■$700"  shall  be  read  as  ■$800"  and  the 
term   ■$475  '  shall  be  read  as   ■$600". 

Set'  701B.  In  addition  to  the  sums  other- 
wise appropriated  by  this  Act.  there  is  ap- 
propriated $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding transportation  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  costs  of  transportation  as  authorized 
by  Section  1490  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code. 


Page  30.  line  17.  delete  ■$1.748.461.000' 
and  in.scrt  in  lieu  thereof    ■$  1.765, 161,000". 

Page  31,  line  20.  delete  $21. 100. 400.000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$21,1 17.400.000". 

At  the  end  of  title  VII  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  701A.  In  Section  790  of  this  Act.  the 
term  $700  shall  be  read  as  $800'  and  the 
term    $475    shall  be  read  us    $600". 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2521 
Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  28.  line  2  delete  ■  $11,184,200,000" 
and  in.sert    $11,352,200,000." 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2522 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pryor. 
and  Mr.  Leahy)  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  4185.  supra; 
(which  was  subsequently  modified);  as 
follows: 

Page  2.   line   10.  delete 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  2.  line   19,   delete 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  3.  line  8.  delete  $3,515,159,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,515,659,000" 

Page  3.  line  20.  delete  $12,902,253,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $12,903,803,000". 

Page  7.  line  17.  delete  $17,334,571,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,377,771,000". 


$15. 401.626.000" 
$15,402,901,000" 
"$11,447,097,000" 
$11,448,872,000". 


On        page        8.        line        17,        delete 

$22,246,980,000"  and  insert 

$22,317,308,000". 

On        page        10,        line        24.        delete 

$17,822,456,000"  and  insert 

$17,851,756,000". 

Page   20.   line   22.   delete   "$4,598,244,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,636,744,000". 

Page  23.  line   18.  delete     $10,321,701,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,396,601,000". 

Page   24.   line    14.   delete     $2,989,500,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $2,994,500,000". 

Page  25,  line  4,  delete    $3,764,900,000"  and 
in.sert  ir  lieu  thereof  "$3,769,900,000" 

Page   36.   line   23.   delete     $4,169,939,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $4,175,439,000". 

Page  37.  line  5,  delete    $7,487,554,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $7,497,554,000". 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2524 
•  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BRADLEY  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  protect 
consumers  from  those  price  increases 
that  would  occur  because  of  market 
distortions  as  a  consequence  of  current 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  to 
permit  natural  gas  contracts  to  reflect 
free  market  prices,  to  provide  for 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  in  order  to  achieve  a  free 
market  by  a  date  certain,  to  eliminate 
incremental  pricing  requirements  for 
natural  gas.  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  title.-This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

<b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

table  of  contents 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I-TRANSITIONAL  PRICE  AND 
CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  certain  contract  require- 
ments and  imposition  of  take- 
or-pay  limits. 

Sec.  102.  Transportation  obligation  for  cer- 
tain natural  gas. 

Sec.  103.  Effect  of  certain  contract  clauses. 

TITLE  II-REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD 
PRICE  CONTROLS  ON  NEW  CON- 
TRACTS AND  REPEAL  OF  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  CERTAIN  FIRST  SALES 

Sec.  201.  Removal  of  wellhead  controls  on 
new  contracts. 

Sec.  202.  Repeal  of  Natural  Gas  Act  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  sales  of  com- 
mitted or  dedicated  natural 
gas. 

Sec.  203.  Amendment  to  provisions  allowing 
reimposition  of  price  controls 
and  report  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  III-PIPELINE  PRUDENCE 
STANDARD 

Sec.  301.  Pipeline  prudence  standard. 

TITLE  IV-CONTRACT  CARRIER 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  Contract  carrier  authorization. 
Sec.  402.  Coordination  with  the  Natural  Gas 

Policy  Act. 
Sec.  403.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  404.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 


TITLE     V-REPEAL    OF    CERTAIN     RE 
STRICTIONS  ON  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 
Sec.  501.  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Powerplant       and       Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  1978. 
Sec.  502.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  503.  Repeal  of  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. 
TITLE  VI-NATURAL  GAS  IMPORTS 
Sec.   601.   Amendment    to  the   Natural   Gas 
Act. 
TITLE  I-TRANSITIONAL  PRICE  AND 

CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 
repeal  of  certain  contract  requirements 

and  imposition  of  take-or-pay  limits 
Sec    101    (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  <15  U.S.C.  3361  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  in.serting  a  new  section  316  to 
read  as  follows; 
"S31(>.  Imposition  of  take-or-pa>  limits 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  not  exempted  by  subsection  121(f) 
from  the  wellhead  price  controls  specified  in 
subtitle  A  of  title  I.  the  purchaser  may  elect 
not  to  be  obligated  to  take  delivery  of,  or 
pay  for,  anv  volume  in  excess  of  the  vol- 
umes specified  in  subsection  (b)  for  the  peri- 
ods specified  in  sub.section  (o. 

•(b)  VOLUMES.-For  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  volumes  shall  be— 

"(1>  50  per  centum  of  deliverability  during 
the  first  and  second  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section; 

"(2)  60  per  centum  of  deliverability  during 
the  third  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  70  per  centum  of  deliverability  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  from  the  date  of 
enactrrent  of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  an  amount  neces.sary  to  ofLset  any  re- 
duction in  volume  of  natural  gas  sold  by  the 
purcha-ser  due  to  reduced  demand  for  natu- 
ral gas  by  its  customers  because  of  pur- 
chases made  by  such  customers  from  other 
sources  and  transported  under  section  320. 
as  determined  by  rule  or  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)  Duration  of  Reduction. -Any  reduc- 
tion of  volumes  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  last  for  one  year  and  may  be  extended 
for  additional  one-year  periods,  but  in  no 
event  shall  an>  reduction  extend  beyond 
the  fifth  year  after  enactment, 

"(d)  Notice  Requirement.- Any  purchas- 
er electing  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
reduce  the  volumes  purchased  shall  provide 
the  seller  with  written  notice  no  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  deliv- 
ery of  such  volumes  is  to  be  reduced.  Such 
notice  may  be  given  in  advance  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Release  of  Volumes  Not  Taken.— If 
the  purchaser  elects,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, to  reduce  the  volumes  purchased,  the 
volumes  not  taken  are  released  and  may  be 
sold  to  any  other  purchaser.  Such  volumes 
will    constitute    released    take-or-pay    gas 

and— 

(1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  abandon- 
ment requirements  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act: 

■(2)  shall  not  be  committed  or  dedicated 
to  interstate  commerce  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act;  and 

"(3)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  the  maximum  lawful 
price  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas. 

•(f)  Contract  and  Transportation  Obli- 
gations.-U  the  purcha-ser  elects,  pursuant 
to  this  section,  to  reduce  the  volumes  pur- 


chased, the  purcha-ser  .sriaii  lenaer  lo  llit- 
sellcr  full  and  unconditional  release  from  all 
duties  and  obligations  in  contract  or  in  law 
with  respect  lo  volumes  not  taken  under 
subsection  (e).  The  puchaser.  if  a  transport- 
er of  natural  gas.  shall  lender  transporta- 
tion for  such  gas  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  317. 

■■(g)  Purchases  From  Affiliates.- If  a 
purcha.ser  elects  pursuant  to  this  section  lo 
reduce  the  volumes  purchased,  the  purchas- 
er must  reduce  purchases  of  its  own  produc- 
tion, and  purcha.ses  from  any  affiliated  pro- 
ducer, to  a  percentage  of  deliverability  no 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  deliverability 
which  the  pipeline  is  receiving  in  contracts 
for  less  expensive  gas. 

•■(h)  Casinghead  Natural  Gas.— This  .sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  lo  ca-singhead  natural 
gas.  The  term  casinghead  natural  gas'  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  gas  produced  from  a 
well  which,  under  the  laws  or  rulings  of  the 
regulatory  body  having  authority  over  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  such  well  is  located,  is  classified  as 
an  oil  well,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  classi- 
fication under  such  laws  or  rulings,  such 
term  shall  mean  gas  which  is  produced  in 
conjunction  with  crude  oil  from  the  same 
producing  formation  from  a  single  well. 

••(i)  Drainage  Situation.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  the  production 
of  the  volume  for  which  delivery  is  required 
to  be  taken  would  either  cause  drainage  or 
be  nece-ssary  in  order  lo  prevent  drainage. 
For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  delivery  is  required  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  drainage  will  be 
determined  by  the  drainage  provision  in  the 
applicable  gas  sales  contract.  In  the  absence 
of  a  contractual  provision,  the  determina- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Slate  or  Federal 
agency  having  regulatory  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  natural  gas. 

••(j)  Prevention  of  Reservoir  Damage.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent 
that  reduction  in  lakes  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  damage  to  the  well  or  reservoir. 

■•(k)  Otherwise  Applicable  Law.— Any 
provision  or  rule  of  State  or  Federal  law 
which  conflicts  with  this  section  shall  be  in- 
operative after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  section  lo  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sion or  rule  would  otherwise  apply  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  this  section. 

■■(1)  Contracts  Covering  More  Than  One 
Category  of  Natural  Gas. -For  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  contract  covering  two  or 
more  categories  of  natural  gas  for  purposes 
of  pricing  the  natural  gas  delivered  under 
the  contract  shall  be  treated  as  separate 
contracts  for  each  such  category. 

(m)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  go  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment. '. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  .section  315  the  following: 
•Sec.  316.  Imposition  of  take-or-pay  limits.". 


(icu-,.  The  obligation  of  the  pipeline  purchas- 
er shall  not  exceed  on  an  annual  basis  the 
largest  volume  delivered  under  the  contract 
during  any  twelve  consecutive  months  in 
Ihe  thirty-six  months  prior  to  its  termina- 
tion. 

■•(b)  Limitation  of  Obligation.— The 
Commission,  or  in  the  case  of  an  intrastate 
pipeline  purchaser  the  State  agency  with  ju- 
risdiction over  the  pipeline  purchaser,  upon 
application  by  the  pipeline  purchaser  and 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  order  a 
limitation  of  the  obligation  of  the  pipeline 
purchaser  under  this  section  if  compliance 
with  the  obligation  would  require  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  other  than  minor 
facilities  as  defined  in  section  320  or  would 
impair  the  ability  of  the  pipeline  purchaser 
to  render  adequate  service  to  its  existing 
customers. 

••(c)  Consideration.— The  consideration 
for  any  transportation  provided  under  this 
section  shall  include  an  incentive  allowance 
of  $0.05  per  million  Btus  plus  the  just  and 
reasonable  rate,  or  the  fair  and  equitable 
rate,  for  such  transportation,  as  established 
by  the  Commission  or  appropriate  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  Commission  or 
appropriate  Slate  regulatory  body  has  es- 
tablished by  rule  a  different  incentive  allow- 
ance for  such  transportation.  No  amount  of 
such  incentive  allowance  shall  be  required 
to  be  credited  and  flowed  back  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  such  pipeline.  Further,  no  amount 
of  such  incentive  allowance  shall  be  used  in 
establishing  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  pipe- 
line.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  316  the  following: 
"Sec.  317.  Transportation  obligation  for  cer- 
tain natural  gas.'. 
effect  of  certain  contract  clauses 
Sec      103.    (a)    Most    Favored    Nations 
Clauses. -Title    III    of    the    Natural    Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  318  to 
read  as  follows: 


transportation  obligation  for  certain 

natural  gas 
Sec    102  (ai  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 

Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361  et  seq.)  is 

amended   by   adding   a   new   section   317   to 

read  as  follows: 

•'S:tI7.  Transp'Ti.ilinn  ..hliiration  fur  certain  nat- 
ural K'AS 

■•(a)  In  General. -Any  purchaser  which  is 
a  pipeline  electing  to  reduce  the  volumes 
taken  under  section  316.  which  results  in 
■released  take-or-pay  gas^  as  defined  therein 
shall  have  an  obligation  to  transport  such 


••S."?!!*.     Limitation     on     most     favored     nations 
clauses 

"(a)  Gener.al  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion which  is  exempted  from  the  wellhead 
price  controls  specified  in  subtitle  A  of  title 
I  bv  section  121.  beginning  on  December  31. 
1984.  any  most  favored  nations  clause  of 
any  such  contract  may  not  operate  to  in- 
crease the  price  paid  for  such  natural  gas 
above  the  price  paid  as  of  December  31. 
1984  multiplied  by  the  monthly  equivalent 
of  the  annual  inflation  adjustment  factor 
applicable  for  such  month. 

■(b)  Definition  of  Most  Favored  Na- 
tions CLAUSE.-For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  most  favored  nations  clause^ 
means  anv  provision  of  any  contract  which 
establishes  the  price  by  reference  to  the 
price  paid  under  any  other  contract  for  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas.". 

(b)  Indefinite  Price  Escalator  Clauses.— 
Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  319  to  read  as  follows: 
•'S;U9.  Kffecl  of  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses 
••(a)  General  RuLE.-In  the  case  of  any 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion which  is  exempted  from  the  wellhead 
price  controls  specified  in  subtitle  A  of  title 
I  by  section  121.  beginning  on  December  31, 
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1984.  any  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  of 
any  such  contract  may  not  operate  to  in- 
crease the  price  paid  for  such  natural  gas 
above  the  price  paid  as  of  December  31. 
1984.  multiplied  by  the  monthly  equivalent 
of  the  annual  inflation  adjustment  factor 
applicable  for  .such  month. 

■■(b)  Definition  of  Indefinite  Price  Esca- 
lator Clauses.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  indefinite  price  escalator 
clause'  means  any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract— 

■■(1)  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
or  adjustment  of  the  price  for  natural  gas 
delivered  under  such  contract  by  reference 
to  prices  (established  by  other  contracts  or 
otherwise)  for  natural  gas.  for  crude  oil,  for 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  for  any 
other  commodity,  or 

"(2)  which  the  Commission  determines  is 
comparable  in  form  and  result.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
105(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(15  U.S.C.  3315(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  317  the  following: 

"Sec.  318.  Limitation  on  most  favored  na- 
tions clauses. 

"Sec.  319.  Effect  of  indefinite  price  escalator 
clauses.  ■. 

TITU;  II-REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD 
PRIC'F     fONTP')!.'^     "N     NEW     CON- 

W   \i      \  r       Wi  )     [•■    !■!     \:       ^1-     JURISDIC- 

IIu.N  IJ-.  i,i;  Li'.i;  i.\l.\  1  il^rfT  SALES 
removal  of  wellhead  price  controls  on 

NEW  contracts 

Sec.  201.  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  ( 15  U.S.C.  3331)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  'and  (f)^"  following  "(e)"; 
and  by  adding  new  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Removal  of  Controls  on  New  Con- 
tracts.—The  provisions  of  subtitle  A  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(1)  new  natural  gas  (as  defined  in  section 
102(c))  not  subject  to  any  contract  for  the 
first  sale  executed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  released  take  or  pay  gas  under  section 
316.". 

repeal  of  natural  CAS  ACT  JURISDICTION 
OVER  CERTAIN  SALES  OF  COMMITTED  OR  DEDI- 
CATED NATURAL  CAS 

Sec  202.  Section  601(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(a)(1)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  ■or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (ii),  by  replacing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii)  with  a  semi- 
colon, and  by  the  addition  of  a  new  clause 
(iv)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iv)  natural  gas  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  subtitle  A  of  title  I  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(f). 

amendment  to  PROVISIONS  ALLOWING  REIM- 
POSITION  OF  PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  REPORT  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  122  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  US  C  3332)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  ■.  or  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)(2)."; 

'2)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  'concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  described  in  sec- 
tion 507(c)(l)'^  and  insert  'joint  resolution 
of  approval  de.scribed  in  section  507(c)(1)"; 

(3)  Strike  paragraph  (c)(2).  and  redesig- 
nate paragraph  (c)(  1 )  as  subsection  (c). 

(b>  Section  507  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  use.  3417)  is  amended  as 
follows; 
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(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  strike  "concur- 
rent" and  insert  'Joint". 

(2)  Strike  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3)  and 
redesignate  paragraph  (a)(1)  as  subsection 
(a). 

(3)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  '202.  and  206": 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(1)  strike  'Concur- 
rent" or  'concurrent"  wherever  ;t  appears 
and  insert  "Joint  "  or  "joint"; 

(5)  Strike  paragraphs  (c)(2)  and  (3)  and  re- 
designate paragraph  (c)(1)  as  subsection  (c). 

TITLE  III -PIPELINE  PRUDENCE 
STANDARD 
Sec  301.  Section  601(c)(2)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(c)(2)).  is  amended  by  inserting  "impru- 
dence. "  after  "fraud,  abuse.  "  and  before  "or 
similar  grounds." 

Sec  302.  Section  601  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

(d)  Prudence  Standard  Applicability.— 
The  provisions  of  section  601(c)(2)  respect- 
ing the  Commission  determination  of 
whether  any  amount  paid  with  respect  to 
any  purchase  of  natural  gas  was  imprudent 
shall  apply  to  any  amounts  paid  for  natural 
gas  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec  303.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  ( 15  U.S.C.  3301 )  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(38)  Imprudence.— The  term  'imprudence" 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  failure  by  a 
pipeline  to  bargain  at  arms-length  with  any 
producer,  or  the  entering  into  or  of  operat- 
ing pursuant  to  any  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  natural  gas  that  materially  pre- 
vents the  pipeline  from  responding  to 
changes  in  customer  demand  or  other 
market  forces.". 

TITLE  IV-CONTRACT  CARRIER 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361  3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  320  to 
read  as  follows: 
8  320.  Contract  tarrirr  authori/atiiin 

■"(a)  General  Interstate  Pipeline  Rule.— 
An  interstate  pipeline  shall  transport  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section  if— 

■■(1)  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  an  interstate  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas, 

■•(2)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity, 
and 

"(3)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies  that— 

"(A)  at  least  forty-five  days  in  advance  it 
notified  the  interstate  pipeline  currently 
serving  the  person  for  whom  such  transpor- 
tation service  is  being  sought  of  its  intent  to 
request  an  authorization  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

■■(B)  it  attempted,  in  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  .service,  if  any, 
by  such  pipeline  at  a  price  and  on  terms 
.satisfactory  to  a  purchaser,  and 

■■(C)  it  has  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  -satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  gas. 

■■(b)  General  Intrastate  Pipeline  Rule.— 

■■(1)  Applicability.— The  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected State,  shall  order  an  intrastate  pipe- 
line to  transport  natural  gas  in  accordance 
with  this  .section  if— 

"■(A)  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  an  intrastate  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas. 

"(B)  such  request  is  received  by  such 
intrastate  pipeline  and  filed  with  the  State 
agency,  and  that  State  agency  has  failed  to 


take  final  administrative  action  within  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
request. 

(C)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity, 
and 

"(D)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies 
that- 

■■(i)  at  least  forty-five  days  in  advance  it 
notified  the  intrastate  pipeline  currently 
serving  the  person  for  whom  such  transpor- 
tation service  is  being  .sought  of  its  intent  to 
request  an  anthorization  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

■(ii)  it  attempted,  in  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  service,  if  any. 
by  such  pipeline  at  a  price  and  on  terms  sat- 
isfactory to  the  purchaser,  and 

"(iii)  it  has  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  gas. 

■■(2)  Exemption.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  a  State  agency  certifies  that— 

■  (A)  it  has  authority  to  require  an  intra- 
state pipeline  with  available  capacity  to 
transport  natural  gas  for  a  seller  or  a  pur- 
chaser of  natural  gas  requesting  such  trans- 
portation, and 

(B)  pursuant  to  such  authority,  it  is  re- 
quired to  take  final  administrative  action 
within  a  time  certain. 

■■(3)  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission.— No 
intrastate  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  by  virtue  of  transporting  natu- 
ral gas  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection.  The  CommLssion  shall  — 

■■(A)  establish  an  incentive  allowance  for 
contract  carriage  compensation  under  sub- 
section (f)  for  an  intrastate  pipeline  ordered 
by  the  Commission  to  transport  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (b>.  if  no  incentive  allow- 
ance has  been  established  pursuant  to  State 
law.  or 

(B)  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  for 
transportation  by  an  intrastate  pipeline,  if 
no  rate  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"(c)  General  Local  DisxRiBtrrioN  Compa- 
ny Rule.— 

"(l)  Applicability.— The  Commission, 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State,  shall  order  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  to  transport  natural  gas  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  if— 

■■(A)  a  seller  or  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  a  local  distribution  company  to 
transport  natural  gas, 

"(B)  such  request  is  received  by  the  local 
distribution  company  and  filed  with  the 
State  agency,  and  that  State  agency  has 
failed  to  take  administrative  action  within  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
request. 

'■(C)  such  local  distribution  company  has 
available  capacity,  and 

'■(D)  the  seller  or  purchaser  certifies 
that- 

■■(i)  at  least  forty-five  days  in  advance  it 
notified  the  local  distribution  company  cur- 
rently serving  the  person  for  whom  such 
transportation  service  is  being  sought  of  its 
intent  to  request  an  authorization  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

■■(ii)  it  attempted,  in  good  faith,  to  negoti- 
ate a  continuation  of  current  service,  if  any, 
by  such  local  distribution  company  at  a 
price  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and 

"(iii)  it  has  been  unable  to  conclude  any 
other  satisfactory  agreement  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  gas. 

■■(2)  Exemption,— This  section  shall  not 
apply  if  a  State  agency  certifies  that— 


■•(A)  it  has  authority  to  require  a  local  dis- 
tribution company  to  transport  natural  gas 
for  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas  re- 
questing such  transportation,  and 

(B)  pursuant  to  such  authority,  it  is  re- 
quired to  take  final  administrative  action 
within  a  time  certain. 

(3)  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.— 
No  local  distribution  company  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
by  virtue  of  transporting  natural  gas  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
The  Commission  shall— 

'I  A I  establish  an  incentive  allowance  tor 
contract  carriage  compensation  under  sub- 
section (f)  for  a  local  distribution  company 
ordered  by  the  Commission  to  transport 
natural  gas  under  subsection  (c).  if  no  incen- 
tive allowance  has  been  established  pursu- 
ant to  State  law.  or  ^,        .    , 

■■(B)  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  for 
transportation  by  a  local  distribution  com- 
pany, if  no  rate  has  been  established  pursu- 
ant to  State  law. 
••(4)  Restriction.— 
(A)  No  individual  facility  served  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  historical- 
ly served  by  a  local  distribution  company, 
may  receive  gas  transported  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  according  to  the  procedures  in 
this  sub,section. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
anv  individual  facility  that— 

••"(i)  has  received  gas  from  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  .since  January  1.  1980. 

•■(ii)  is  not  receiving  gas  as  of  the  date  ol 
enactment,  and 

■■(iii)  has  service  facilities  physically  con- 
nected to  the  local  distribution  company, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  historically 
served  by  such  company. 

■■(C)  The  prohibition  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply— 

••(i)  to  a  request  for  transportation  service 
to  an  individual  facility  served  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  historically 
served  by  a  local  distribution  company  to 
the  extent  that  the  volume  of  natural  gas  to 
be  transported  exceeds  the  average  annual 
deliveries  to  such  facility  within  four  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment, 

••(ii)  to  gas  transported  to  service  facilities 
not  in  existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
■•(iii)  to  gas  transported  to  serve  facilities 
which — 

"(aa)  have  not  used  gas  for  three  years 
prior  to  date  of  application  for  transporta- 
tion service,  or 

"(bb)  have  not  used  gas  for  four  years,  in 
the  case  of  facilities  historically  served  by  a 
local  distribution  company. 

■•(iv)  to  the  extent  that  the  individual  fa- 
cility has  a  direct  purchase  contract  with  an 
interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  that  wa^  exe- 
cuted on  or  before  July  29.  1983,  or 

••(V)  to  a  request  for  transportation  service 
if  such  request  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
local  distribution  company   and   the  State 

"(5)  General  Exception. -Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection. 
the  Commission  may.  by  order,  approve  a 
request  for  transportation  service  in  accord- 
ance with  this  .section  if  it  finds  that- 

"(A)  a  State  agency  having  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  local  distribution  companies 
has  taken  final  administrative  action  on  a 
request  for  transportation  service  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  such  action  is  no  longer 
subject  to  appeal  pursuant  to  Stale  law.  and 

••(B)  the  final  action  by  the  State  agency 
did  not  result  in  transportation  service  be- 
cause such  action  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  m 
accordance  with  law. 


■■(d)  Available  Capacity  — 

"(1)  Rebuttable  presumption— A  pipeline 
or  a  local  distribution  company  shall  be  pre- 
.sumed  to  have  available  capacity  unless  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  pipeline's 
or  local  distribution  company's  total  capac- 
ity is  necessary  to  render  adequate  service 
to  its  existing  customers. 

■•(2)  Partial  capacity. -If  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  pipeline  or  a  local  distribution 
companv  has  available  capacity  to  transport 
only  a  portion  of  the  natural  gas  requested 
to  be  transported  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  require  such  pipeline  to 
transport  such  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of 
such  available  capacity  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 
■■(e)     Protection     for     High     Priority 

Users  — 

"(1)  General  rule  for  existing  custom- 
ers.—Any  pipeline  transporting  natural  gas 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  continue  to 
serve  its  existing  customers,  in  preference  to 
its  contract  carriage  customers,  except  as 
provided  herein. 

■•(2)  Establishment  of  contract  carriage 
SERVICE  priority. -Any  contract  carnage 
customer  may  seek  to  establish  a  contract 
carriage  service  priority  in  order  to  assure 
that  capacity  is  available  for  the  existing 
high-priority  users  of  the  gas  transported 
on  behalf  of  such  customer. 

•■(A)   Filing   re<suirement.— The  contract 
carriage    customer    seeking    to   establish    a 
contract  carriage  service  priority  shall  file 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission     in     order     to    establish     the 
volume  of  natural  gas  to  be  transported  by 
the  pipeline  in  order  to  meet  the  current  re- 
quirements   of    the    existing    high-priority 
users  of  the  gas  transported  on  behalf  of 
such  customer.  The  contract  carriage  cus- 
tomer seeking  to  establish  the  contract  car- 
riage service  priority  shall  file  such  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time  it  files  the  request  for 
authorization  pursuant  to  subsection  (k)(l). 
'(B)     Commission     oETERMiN.ATiON.-The 
Commission  shall  determine  the  volume  of 
natural  gas  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  requirements  of  the  existing  high- 
priority    users   of   the   gas   transported   on 
behalf  of  any  contract  carriage  customer, 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  such  contract  carriage  custom- 
er. Such  volume  shall  constitute  the  con- 
tract carriage  service  priority. 

"(3)  APPLICATION  of  priority.— In  the 
event  that  the  transporting  pipeline  later 
develops  insufficient  capacity  to  satisfy  the 
transportation  needs  of  both  its  existing 
customers  and  its  contract  carriage  custom- 
ers the  Commission  shall,  by  rule  or  order, 
require  the  pipeline  to  transport  the  con- 
tract carriage  service  priority  volume,  in 
preference  to  the  volume  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  customers  who  are  not 
high-priority  users  of  such  pipeline. 

"(4)  Insufficient  supply.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  affect-  ,,     _,  ^ 

■•(A)  the  priority  of  service  afforded  users 
under  Title  IV  of  this  Act  of  the  pipeline's 
gas  supply  that  is  subject  to  the  pipeline  s 
curtailment  plan,  or 

•'(B)  the  priority  of  service  established 
pursuant  to  State  law  for  any  intrastate 
pipeline. 
'•(f)  Contract  Carriage  Compensation.— 
"(1)  General  RULE.-Compensation  for 
transportation  service  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  according  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Voluntary  transportation  allow- 
ance-Anv  pipeline  or  local  distribution 
company  that  voluntarily  agrees  to  trans- 


port natural  gas  under  this  section  shall  be 
permitted  to  charge  an  incentive  allowance 
of  up  to  $0.05  per  million  Btus  (in  excess  of 
the  iust  and  reasonable  rate,  or  the  fair  and 
equitable  rale,  for  such  transportation  as  es- 
tablished  by   the   Commission)   unless  and 
until  the  Commission  determines  by  rule  or 
order  that  some  other  amount  is  appropri- 
ate as  an  incentive  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Commission  shall  not  require  any  por- 
tion of  such  incentive  allowance  to  be  cred- 
ited and  flowed   back  to  the  customers  of 
such  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company. 
Further,  no  amount  of  such  incentive  allow- 
ance shall  be  used  or  considered  in  estab- 
lishing rales  to  be  charged  by  the  pipeline. 
'•(3)  Required  contract  carriage  compen- 
sation  ALLOWANCE.-Any   pipeline   or   local 
distribution    company    that     protests    the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  under  this  sec- 
tion and  is  subsequently  ordered  to  trans- 
port such  natural  gas  by  rule  or  order  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  an 
appropriate  incentive  allowance,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission.  The  allowance 
may  exceed  the  just  and  reasonable  rate,  or 
the  fair  and  equitable  rate,  for  such  trans- 
portation bv  up  to  S0.05  per  million  Btus  if. 
in  the   judgment   of  the  Commission,  the 
protest  was  a  reasonable  effort  to  protect 
the  pipelines  or  local   distribution  compa- 
nys  ability  to  continue  to  render  adequate 
service  to  its  existing  customers.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  incentive  al- 
lowance   to    be    granted.   The    Commission 
shall  not  require  any  portion  of  such  incen- 
tive allowance   to   be   credited   and   flowed 
back  to  the  customers  of  such  pipeline  or 
local    distribution    company.    Further,    no 
amount  of  such  incentive  allowance  shall  be 
used  or  considered  in  establishing  rates  to 
be  charged  by  the  pipeline  or  local  distribu- 
tion company. 

••(4)    Transportation    by    multiple    pipe- 
lines OR   local  distribution   COMPANIES.-If 

transportation  service  is  provided  under  this 
section  by  more  than  one  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company,  the  Commission  may 
allocate  the  incentive  allowance  provided 
for  in  subsection  (2)  or  (3)  among  the  par- 
ties providing  tran.sportation  service  under 
this  section. 

••(5)  Incentive  allowance  limitation.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section  anv  pipeline  that  transports  natural 
gas  owned  or  produced  by  an  affiliate  of 
such  pipeline  may  not  receive  an  incentive 
allowance  for  such  transportation  service. 
Similarlv.  any  local  distribution  company 
that  transports  natural  gas  owned  or  pro- 
duced bv  an  affiliate  of  such  local  distribu- 
tion company  may  not  receive  an  incentive 
allowance  for  such  transportation  service. 

•■(6)  Consumer  protection  rate  designs.— 
Within    ninetv    days    after    enactment    the 
Commission    shall    promulgate    regulations 
which  require  that  the  just  and  reasonable 
rates  for  the  transportation  service  provided 
in  accordance  with  this  section  include  an 
equitable  percentage  of  the  fixed  costs  of 
the    transporting    pipeline    (including    any 
costs  a.ssociated  with  prepayments  for  gas 
not  taken  which  the  Commission  permits  to 
be  included  in  the  pipelines  cost  of  service) 
in  order  to  protect  all  classes  of  customers 
but  particularly  residential  and  commercial 
customers    of    the    transporting    pipeline. 
Such   regulations  shall   be  designed  to  re- 
quire rates  for  transportation  service  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section  that  are 
comparable    to   transportation   charges   in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  gas  sold  to  pipeline 
customers  receiving  comparable  service. 
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"(g)  Construction  of  New  Facilities.— 
Upon  request  of  a  seller  or  purchaser  of  nat- 
ural gas  requesting  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  order  a  pipeline  or  local  distribution 
company  to  construct  and  op»'rate  minor  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  under  this  section.  The  person 
requesting  transportation  service  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of 
such  facilities. 

■<h)  Service  Obligation.— If  a  customer 
of  an  interstate  pipeline  elects  to  reduce  its 
obligation  to  purchase  natural  gas  from 
such  pipeline,  the  .service  obligation  of  that 
pipeline  to  sell  natural  gas  to  such  customer 
pursuant  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced, to  that  extent,  at  the  option  of  the 
pipeline. 

•■(i)  Minimum  Bills  and  Demand 
Charges— The  Commission,  upon  petition 
by  a  pipeline  or  local  distribution  company, 
shall  reduce  such  pipeline's  or  local  distribu- 
tion company's  obligation  to  purcha.se  natu- 
ral gas  under  any  minimum  bill  contract, 
service  agreement,  or  demand  charge  tariff 
to  the  e.xtent  necessary  to  offset  any  reduc- 
tion In  volume  of  natural  gas  purchased  by 
It- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  pipeline  due  to  re- 
duced demand  fo"-  natural  gas  of  its  custom- 
ers becau.se  of  purchases  made  under  this 
section,  or 

"1 2 1  in  the  case  of  a  local  distribution  com- 
pany to  permit  the  local  distribution  compa- 
ny to  purchase  natural  gas  from  others  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section  and  to 
reflect  any  reduced  demand  for  natural  gas 
of  its  customers  because  of  purchases  under 
this  section. 

"(J)  Termination. -The  Commission  may. 
by  order,  reduce  or  terminate  the  transpor- 
tation service  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  any 
party  to  a  transportation  service  agreement 
if  the  Commission  determines  that,  because 
of  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  volumes  of 
such  natural  gas  supplied  or  delivered  do 
not  substantially  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  authorization  under  this  section, 
"(k)  Nondiscrimination  Provision.— 
"(1)  No  interstate  pipeline  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  may  discrimi- 
nate between  existing  customers  and  con- 
tract carriage  customers  in  providing  stor- 
age for  natural  gas  sold  or  transported  or  in 
determining  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  such 
storage. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  each 
interstate  pipeline  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  to  publish  separate, 
nondiscriminatory  tariffs  for  purchase, 
transportation,  storage,  and  sale  of  natural 
gas. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  prohibit  any 
interstate  pipeline  from  conditioning  the 
transportation  or  storage  of  natural  gas  by  a 
contract  carriage  customer  upon  purchases 
by  such  contract  carriage  customer  of  natu- 
ral gas  from  such  pipeline. 

<1)  Regulations.— The  Commission  shall 
issue  final  regulations  implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  within  one  hun- 
dered  and  twenty  days  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  The  regulations  shall- 

"(1)  provide  for  self  implementation  of 
transportation  requested  under  this  section 
in  the  absence  of  any  protest:  and 

"(2)  require  semiannual  certification  by 
each  interstate  pipeline  of  its  total  capacity, 
its  available  capacity,  and  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  actually  taken  by  its  existing 
customers  in  months  of  peak  natural  gas 
usage  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 


"(m)  Procedures.— 

"<  1 )  All  requests  for  transportation  service 
under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission,  which  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Stale  agency 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

'(21  Any  transportation  service  request 
may  be  protested  by  the  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dre.s.sed  or  by  any  other  interested  person, 
or  any  State  agency,  on  the  grounds  that  — 
"(A)  the  request,  if  implemented— 
"(i)  would  render  the  pipeline  or  local  dis- 
tribution company  requested  to  provide  the 
transportation  .service  unable  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  its  exi.sting  customers,  or 

"<ii)  would  render  the  pipeline  or  local  dis- 
tribution company  presently  ser\ing  the 
person  on  whose  b<'half  such  transportation 
is  being  .sought  unable  to  render  adequate 
.service  to  its  remaining  customers. 

"<B)  the  seller  or  purcha-ser  did  not  meet 
the  notice  requirement  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  or  (c). 

"(C)  the  seller  or  purchaser  did  not  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c).  or 

"(D)  the  transportation  would  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Such   protest   must   be   filed   within   thirty 
days  after   publication  of   the   request   for 
transportation  service. 

"(3)  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day 
protest  period  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  if 
no  protest  has  been  received,  tlie  transpor- 
tation service  shall  be  implemented  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (J )<1 ). 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  hear  and 
decide  protests  filed  hereunder  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  giving  priority  to  such 
proceedings;  and  shall  enter  its  order  with 
respect  to  any  protest  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  the  protest  is  filed,  extending 
the  entry  of  its  order  beyond  such  ninety- 
day  period  only  for  good  cause  shown.  If  the 
Commission  cannot  enter  its  order  within 
such  ninety-day  period,  in  the  absence  of  a 
stay  entered  to  avoid  irreparable  injury,  re- 
quests for  transportation  service  shall  be 
implemented  at  the  end  of  such  ninety-day 
period, 

"(5)  Commission  proceedings  and  orders 
with  respect  to  any  protested  request  shall 
be  limited  to  consideration  of  and  decision 
on  the  specific  grounds  for  proiest  specified 
in  this  section  and  asserted  in  the  protest, 

(n)  Definitions.  — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term— 

"(1)  contract  carriage  customer'  means 
any  person  receiving  transportation  service 
under  subsection  (a): 

"(2)  existing  customer'  means  any  person 
served  by  a  pipeline  other  than  a  contract 
carriage  customer: 

(3)  high  priority  user'  includes  any  high- 
priority  user,  any  e.ssential  agricultural  use. 
and  any  essential  industrial  process  and 
feedstock  use.  as  defined  in  title  IV: 

"(4)  intrastate  pipeline'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  natural  gas  transportation  (not 
including  gathering)  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commi.ssion  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  except  a  local  distribu- 
tion company: 

"(5)  minor  facilities'  means  those  facili- 
ties, including  sales  taps,  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  or  order  do  not 
involve  substantial  costs: 

"(6)  render  adequate  service  to  its  exist- 
ing cu.stomers'  means  the  capacity  to  trans- 
port, store,  and  deliver  the  volume  of  natu- 
ral gas  necessary  to  meet  the  maximum  con- 
tractual quantities  applicable  to  each  cus- 
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tomer  to  receive  gas  under  all  rate  schedules 
or  tariffs:  Provided,  however.  That  such  ca- 
pacity shall  not  include  (i)  capacity  which 
the  Commission  finds  has  been  applied  for 
by  a  prospective  contract  carriage  customer 
purchasing  from  such  local  distribution 
company  and  for  which  the  prospective  con- 
tract carriage  customer  has  produced  evi- 
dence .satisfactory  to  the  State  agency  of  a 
current  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  local 
distribution  company  to  deliver  gas  without 
interruption  except  during  emergencies:  or 
(ii)  capacity  otherwise  available  to  the  local 
distribution  company  which  the  prospective 
contract  carriage  customer  is  authorized 
(either  by  the  local  distribution  company  or 
the  State  agency)  to  utilize  Such  authoriza- 
tion may  be  for  any  number  of  days  of  a 
year  and  may  be  subject  to  interruption  for 
use  by  the  local  distribution  company: 

"(7)  State  agency'  means  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  including  a  municipal  utility, 
with  authority  to  fix.  modify,  approve,  or 
disapprove  rates  for  the  transportation  or 
.sale  of  natural  gas:  and 

(8)  total  capacity'  means  the  capacity  to 
transport  natural  gas  that  can  be  made 
available  consistent  with  accepted  engineer- 
ing principles  to  deliver  a  given  volume  of 
natural  gas  to  a  given  location  through  all 
means,  including  but  not  limited  to.  direct 
haul,  storage  capacity,  compression,  flow  re- 
versal or  transportation  by  displacement ,", 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
IS  amended  by  in.serting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  310  the  following: 

Sec.     320,     Contract     carrier    authoriza- 
tion,". 

COORDINATION  WITH  THE  NATURAL  GAS  POLICY 
ACT 

Sec.  402,  Title  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended- 

(a)  by  amending  section  601(aKl>(C)(i)  to 
read,  "(i)  authorized  under  section  302(a), 
311(b),  or  320:  or' 

(b)  by  amending  section  601(a)(2)(A)  by 
striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  clause  (i),  replac- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  with 
a  semicolon,  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(ii)  authorized  under  section  317  or  320 
of  this  act:  or 

"(iv)  transported  by  an  intrastate  pipeline, 
whether  voluntarily  or  as  the  result  of  an 
order  by  a  State  regulatory  commission,  for 
any  party  under  contract  carriage  terms,  re- 
gardless of  the  source  or  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  such  gas.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  403.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 401  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  pursuant  to  requests  made  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enactment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  404.  (a)  State  Retail  Ratemakinc 
Authority —Section  602  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding 
new  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  State  Regulatory  Authority,— 
Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  shall  preclude  any  State  regulatory  au- 
thority from  reviewing  the  natural  gas  pur- 
chasing practices  of  any  utility  subject  to  its 
ratemaking  jurisdiction  to  ensure  that  the 
utilitys  natural  gas  purchases  provide  its 
customers  with  natural  gas  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  its  service  ob- 
ligations, 

"(d)  Buyers  Cooperatives— The  Com- 
mission may  issue  rules  that  facilitate  and 


encourage  any  local  distribution  company  or 
municipality  to  cooperatively  purchase  gas. 
The  failure  of  the  Commi.ssion  to  issue  rules 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  or  impair  formation  of  such 
buver's  cooperatives."'. 

Sec,  405,  Clarification  of  Commission  s 
Authority  Under  Section  7, -Section  7(a) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C, 
Sec  717f(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  authority  of  the  Commission 
under  this  sub.section  extends  to  the  expan- 
sion of  transportation  and  storage  facilities 
and  gathering  lines  and  to  the  physical  con- 
nection of  pipeline  facilities  to  wells  or  to 
the  facilities  of  any  other  pipeline  company 
necessarv  to  provide  transportation  service 
to  customers.  The  Commission  may  require 
such  method  of  payment  or  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  security  for  payment  as  affords  pro- 
tection to  others  against  bearing  the  costs 
of  unused  capacity  should  the  demand  for 
which  the  expansion  was  undertaken  there- 
after diminish.  ", 

TITLE    V-REPEAL    OF    CERTAIN     RE 
STRICTIONS  ON  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 
repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  power- 
plant  and  industrial  fuel  use  act  of  1978 

Sec  501,  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U,S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  sections  103  (a)(16).  (a)(18).  (a)(19). 
and  (a)(29>  (42  U.S.C.  8302  (a)(16),  (a)<18). 
(a)(19).  and  (a)(29)): 

(2)  sections  201  and  202  (42  U.S.C.  8311 
and  8312): 

(3)  section  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342): 

(4)  section  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371): 

(5)  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372):  and 

(6)  section  405  (42  U.S.C,  8375): 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
the  sections  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 


conforming  amendments 
Sec  502,  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
( 42  U  S  C,  8301 )  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  fuel-burning  installations  "  and  "and 
new"  whenever  these  phrases  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8302)  is  amended— 

( 1)  in  subsection  (a)(  13)(B),  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (ii)(III): 

(B)  striking  ";  or'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iiKII),  and  inserting  a  period  in  its  place; 
a-hd  ,     ^     , 

(C)  inserting    "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(ii)(I); 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(15).  by  striking  or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  and  or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(20).  by  .striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation  "; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)17). 
(a)(20),  (a)(21),  (a)(22).  (a)(23).  (a)(24), 
(a)(25),  (a)(26).  (a)(27),  and  (a)(28)  as  sub- 
sections (a)(16.  (a)(17),  (a)(18).  (a)(19). 
(a)(20).  (a)(21).  (a)(22).  (a)(23),  (a)(24),  and 
(a)(25); 

(5)  in  .subsection  (b).  by  striking  "or  major 
fuel-burning  installation"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears; 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(D).  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "synthetic  gas  involved"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  a  period;  and 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (b)(3),  and  re- 
designating subsection  (b)(4)  as  subsection 
(b)(3). 


(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  ana  in 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall  apply  in  all  the 
States  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  Stales,  except 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  ". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  U.se  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343)  is  amended— 

( 1 1  bv  .striking  "or  installation  "  and  or  in- 
stallations "  wherever  the  phrases  appear; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
phrase  appears; 

(3)  bv  striking  subsection  (a)(3); 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule. 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
plants."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation  ":  and 

(6)  bv  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)i3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
bv  order. ". 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
du.strial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit  "  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
and  "installation,  or  unit  "  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  phrase: 

(2)  in  .subsection  (a)(2).  'installation,  or 
other  unit  "  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  installation,  or 
unit "  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  the  last  sentence; 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)(3), 

(f)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C, 
8374)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  applicable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  subsection  (g). 

(g)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C 
8411)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
"or  installation": 

(2)  subsection  (c); 

(3)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (d),  "And  tx 
emptions"; 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)(1).  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit": 

(5)  in  .subsection  (d)(1)(B).  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition."; 

(6)  in  subsection  (f).  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  .section  402  or  404),";  and 

(7)  subsection  (g). 
(h)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In 

dustrial   Fuel    Use   Act    of    1978   (42   U.S.C. 

8412)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (a),  "Or  Ex- 
emption"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)'"; 

(3)  sub.section  (b).  and  redesignating  sub- 
.section (c)  as  subsection  (b): 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion  (or  permit)   referred  to   in  subsection 

(b)."; 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  (as  redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 


denial  is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  "  and  in.serting  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  published  under  subsection  (a)": 

(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order": 

(7)  in  the  .second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)": and 

(8)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order  ". 

(i)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
du.strial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  or  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation". 

(j)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (C). 

(k)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (o. 

(1)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8441)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  "title  II  or"  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and 
(gH3). 

(m)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C, 
8455)  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplanls  and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "from  existing  electric  powerplants", 

(n)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation  "  and  inserting  in  iUs  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility  ":  and 

(B)  except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 


repeal  of  incremental  pricing 
requirements 
Sec  503.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348) 
is  repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  title  II 
are  stricken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act, 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respect  to  the  flow-through  of  costs  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
including  any  surcharges  based  on  such 
costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  implement  this  section. 

TITLE  VI-NATURAL  GAS  IMPORTS 
amendment  to  the  natural  gas  act 

Sec  601.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  the  existing 
section  as  subsection  (a)  and  entitling  it 
"General  Rule":  by  striking  the  word  "Com- 
mission "  wherever  it  appears  and  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "Secretary  of  Energy":  and  by 
inserting  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(bi  Public  Interest  Criteria— In  any 
proceeding  concerning  an  Importation  of 
natural  gas.  the  importation  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  contract  gov- 
erning the  terms  and  conditions  for  such  an 
import  does  not  materially  prevent  the  im- 
porter from  responding  to  changes  in  cus- 
tomer demand  for  natural  gas  or  other 
market  forces. 

■■(c)  Existing  LNG  Imports.— After  120 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  notwithstanding  any  previous 
order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  Act.  no  person  shall  import  any  lique- 
fied natural  gas  from  a  foreign  country 
without  having  first  secured  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  that  such  importation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  as  set  forth 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  based  upon  a  de 
novo  review  of  such  importation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  review,  such  importation  shall 
be  deemed  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  if  the  im- 
porter resells  the  imported  liquefied  natural 
gas  directly  to  local  distribution  companies 
or  persons  that  qualify  under  section  1(c)  of 
this  Act  and  if  the  importer  does  not  sell 
any  natural  gas  produced  In  the  United 
States.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
point  of  importation  for  any  determinations 
with  respect  to  liquefied  natural  gas  shall  be 
the  tailgate  of  the  regasification  facility  .■.'i 

Mr.  Bl^\lll^:Y.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  ^itii  a  peculiar  situation: 

The  natural  gas  market  is  disordered 
and  threatens  to  become  more  so;  con- 
sumers are  paying  more  than  market 
clearing  prices  for  gas  and  those  con- 
sumers that  can  are  switching  to  oil: 
producers  are  having  great  difficulty 
selling  their  gas:  their  selling  prices 
are  falling:  prices  are  threatening  to 
jump  in  January  1985  because  of  cer- 
tain provisions— indifinite  price  escla- 
tors— in  existing  contracts:  pipeline 
companies  face  financial  catastophe 
caused  by  take-or  pay  provisions  they 
signed  in  the  middle  1970s:  willing 
consumers  want  to  buy  gas  from  will- 
ing producers  but  the  connecting  pipe- 
lines refuse  to  move  the  gas:  and  legis- 
lation to  remedy  these  problems  is 
widely  perceived  to  be  necessary,  even 
essential,  for  consumers  and  producers 
both. 

As  the  debate  opens  we  find  two 
main  proposals  before  us:  One,  S.  1715 
would  move  toward  a  decontrolled 
market:  the  other.  S.  996,  would  move 
toward  a  more  regulated  market. 

As  different  as  these  two  proposals 
are,  they  do  contain  common  ele- 
ments. Both  contain  contract-carriage 
provisions,  both  address  take  or  pay, 
both  restrain  indefinite  price  escala- 
tors, and  both  contain  a  prudence 
standard  to  increase  pipeline  account- 
ability. Mr.  President,  there  is  enough 
common  ground  to  forge  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

We  must  find  a  compromise  that: 
First,  resolves  the  major  problems  now- 
distorting  the  natural  gas  market: 
second,  can  command  sufficient  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country 
to  insure  passage:  and  third,  is  not  so 
extreme  as  to  provoke  a  filibuster  by 


those  who  feel  most  strongly  on  either 
the  producing  side  or  the  consuming 
side.  Some  say  this  cannot  be  done.  I 
disagree. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  a 
substitute  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposed  substitute  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
comments.  This,  like  all  evolving  com- 
promises is  subject  to  further  change. 
It  represents  a  statement  of  principles; 
I  am  wide  open  to  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  details. 

The  substitute  is  a  reasonable,  bal- 
anced compromise  that  contains  ele- 
ments common  to  both  S.  996  and  S. 
1715.  It  benefits  consumers  while  pro- 
viding production  incentives  for  new- 
gas.  It  benefits  producers  without  in- 
creasing prices  to  consumers.  How  is 
that  possible? 

The  elements  of  my  substitute  are 
these: 

First.  Take-or-pay  relief— both  S.  996 
and  S.  1715  provide  some  form  of  take- 
or-pay  relief  for  pipelines  and  their 
customers.  I  would  apply  this  relief  at 
50  percent  for  the  first  year.  50  per- 
cent for  the  second,  TO  percent  for  the 
third,  and  70  percent  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth. 

Second.  Limits  on  indefinite  price  es- 
calators—both S.  996  and  S.  1715  pro- 
vide some  form  of  limitation  on  con- 
tract clauses  that  contain  price  escala- 
tors tied  to  oil  or  other  commodities 
that  could  cause  gas  prices  to  jump 
dramatically  on  January  1,  1985.  I 
would  not  allow  these  clauses  to  raise 
prices  above  the  December  31.  1984, 
level  plus  inflation.  I  would  outlaw 
most-favored-nation  clauses. 

Third.  Pipeline  accountability— 
again,  both  S.  996  and  S.  1715  contain 
.some  form  of  prudence  standard  that 
seeks  to  make  pipelines  more  sensitive 
to  market  conditions  as  they  purchase 
gas.  I  would  add  imprudence'  to  .sec- 
tion 601(c)  of  the  NGPA.  and  require 
pipelines  to  respond  to  market  forces 
and  changes  in  customer  demand. 

Fourth.  Contract  carriage— both  S. 
996  and  S.  1715  contain  contract  car- 
riage that  enables  natural  gas  consum- 
ers to  seek  sources  of  supply  other 
than  their  traditional  pipeline.  I  have 
made  several  strengthening  changes  to 
the  contract  carriage  provisions  of  S. 
1715;  these  changes  are  described  in 
more  detail  below. 

Fifth.  New-new  gas  decontrol— my 
amendment  would  remove  the  $3.50 
price  ceiling  for  never-before-contract- 
ed gas.  new  102  gas:  this  gas  is  now 
selling  in  the  market  for  about  $3.00. 

Sixth.  Clarification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  reimpose  price  con- 
trols—one effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  legislative  veto  is  to 
allow  the  President  to  reimpose  price 
controls  without  congressional  con- 
sent. My  amendment  would  require  a 
joint  resolution  to  reimpose  price  con- 
trols. 


Seventh.  Repeal  of  incremental  pric- 
ing and  Fuel  Use  Act  limitations  as  in 
S.  1715. 

Eighth.  Import  provision— requires 
imports  to  be  responsive  to  changes  in 
customer  demand  or  other  market 
forces:  requires  administrative  action 
on  certain  pending  LNG  importation 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summa- 
ry of  my  substitute  be  entered  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bradley  Substitute— Summary  of  Major 
Provisions 

title  I— transitional  price  and  contract 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Take  or  Pay  Relief.  Provides  five 
year  period  for  take  or  pay  relief:  pipelines 
can  u.se  provision  to  reduce  take  or  pay  obli- 
gations to  50'"c  of  deliverability  the  first 
year.  .'JO'"^  the  second  year,  60'^r  the  third 
year  and  70%  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

Volumes  not  taken  are  "released"  and 
may  be  sold  to  another  purchaser  at  a  de- 
regulated price;  reserves  are  protected. 

Sec.  102.  Transportation  Obligation.  Re- 
quires pipelines  exercising  take  or  pay  provi- 
sion to  transport  the  gas  for  a  new-  purchas- 
er. 

Sec.  103.  Effect  of  Certain  Contract 
Clauses.  Limits  the  operation  of  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses,  and  prohibits  oper- 
ation of  most  favored  nations  clauses. 

For  gas  deregulated  on  January  1.  1985. 
the  price  could  not  fly  above  the  December 
31.  1984  price,  plus  inflation,  due  to  the  op- 
eration of  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses. 

title  Il-REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS or  NEW  CONTRACTS  AND  REPEAL  OF  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  CERTAIN  FIRST  SALES 

Sec.  201.  Removal  of  wellhead  price  con- 
trol on  new  contracts.  Deregulates  'new- 
new"  (new  102)  gas  defined  as  gas  not  sub- 
ject to  a  contract  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  202.  Technical. 

Sec.  203.  Amendment  of  :  rovisions  allow- 
ing reimposltion  of  price  controls  with  a 
loini  Congressional  resolution  of  approval. 

Repeals  sections  122.  123.  and  507  of  the 
NGPA 

TITLE  III-PIPELINE  PRUDENCE  STANDARD 

Sec.  301.  Inserts  ■imprudence '■  into  Sec- 
tion 601(ci  of  the  NGPA:  requires  that  con- 
tracts be  responsive  to  changes  in  customer 
demand  or  other  market  forces. 

TITLE  IV— CONTRACT  CARRIER  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  Contract  Carrier  Authorization. 
Contract  carriage  authorization  requires 
interstate  pipelines,  intrastate  pipelines, 
and  local  distribution  companies  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  for  other  purchasers. 

Encourage  voluntary  transportation  ar- 
rangements in  preference  to  mandatory  con- 
tract carriage. 

Financial  incentives  for  pipelines  and  local 
distribution  companies  to  participate  in  con- 
tract carnage  transportation  are  provided. 

Same  as  .sec.  401  of  S.  1715  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Defines  available  capacity  in  terms  of  ex- 
isting contracted  quantities  instead  of 
demand  forecasts. 

Prohibits  discrimination  in  the  provision 
of  storage. 
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Reduces  a  pipelines  take-or-pay  obliga- 
tion cau.sed  by  contract  carriage. 

Authorizes  FERC  to  reduce  minimum  bills 
as  may  be  necessary  due  to  contract  car 

riage 
Encourages  buyers'  cooperatives. 

Authorizes  state  regulatory  agencies  to 
review  LDCs  gas  purchasing  practices. 

Clarifies  FERCs  authority  to  order  ex- 
pansion of  facilities. 

Sees.  402  and  403.  Technical. 

TITLE  V-REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
NATURAL  GAS  AND  PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 

Sees  501  and  502.  Repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978.  .   . 

Sec  503  Repeals  the  incremental  pricing 
requirements  for  natural  gas  under  the 
NGPA 

TITLE  VI— IMPORT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  601  Requires  imports  to  be  respon- 
sive to  changes  in  customer  demand  or 
other  market  forces:  requires  administrative 
action  on  certain  pending  LNG  importation 
proceedings. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  PrcMdcnl.  let 
me  describf^  m  some  more  detail  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  my 
.substitute,  contract  carriage. 

Ttiis  provi.sion  has  the  polcnual  to 
mak(  til-  natural  gas  market  more 
rompctitivf.  providing  benefits  to  cori- 
siimcrs  and  producers  alike.  Indeed, 
contract  carnage  .supporters  range 
from  the  most  enthusiastic  consumers 
group  CLEC.  to  the  most  enthusia.siic 
free  marketeers,  the  ind"pendent  pro- 
ducers. Tlie  only  real  opposition  to 
this  provKMon  are  some  executives  rep- 
reseiiniii;  the  most  conservative,  risk- 
averse  go\ernment-blessed  monopolies 
in  the  Nation,  public  utility  executive.s 
of  interstate  pipelines  and  local  distri- 
bution companies.  Why  do  they 
oppose  It':-  Simple.  Why  does  any  mo- 
popolist  oppose  competition'' 

I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
Fliiergv  CommitttH'  spent  more  time  on 
the  contract  carriage  provision  than 
anv  other  single  provision  even  includ- 
ing old  ga-s.  At  the  end  of  the  3  weeks 
of  markup,  the  committee  adopted 
contract  carriage  on  an  18-to-l  vote. 
On  no  other  issue  was  the  vote  so 
overwhelming. 

There  is  an  irony  associated  wiin 
Senator  Buiwpers'  opposing  vote.  A 
fertilizer  company  Agrico  in  Blythe- 
ville  Ark.,  had  been  struggling  to  stay 
open  in  spite  of  ri.sing  natural  gas 
prices.  Agrico  finally  found  a  producer 
willing  to  sell  gas  cheaper  than  the 
pipeline's  gas.  Agrico  asked  the  pipe- 
line Arkla,  to  transport  the  gas  to 
their  plant  on  a  contract  carnage 
basis.  Arkla  refused.  Finally,  in  Sep- 
tember 1983  after  months  of  frustra- 
tion, Agrico  had  to  close  the  plant, 
laving  off  100  employees. 

Mr  President,  contract  carriage  is 
supported  by  and  will  clearly  benefit 
consumers,  both  residential  and  indus- 
trial The  distribution  companies  and 
AGA  do  not  like  it:  they,  like  all  mo- 
nopolists, prefer  the  status  quo.  I  can 
only  assume  that  they  would  prefer 
not'  to   have  the  ability  to  seek  out 


cheaper  gas  lor  their  residential  cu.s- 
tomers.  However,  the  State  public  and 
consumer  advocates-the  people 
w-hose  job  it  is  to  seek  to  keep  gas 
prices  as  low  as  possible  for  residential 
and  commercial  customers  of  distribu- 
tion companies-know  that  it  will  ben- 
efit residential  consumers. 

Let  me  read  just  one  .sentence  from  a 
letter  the  National  Association  of 
State  Consumer  Advocates  sent  me 
last  week: 

After  long  and  careful  study  we  are  con- 
vinced that -with  the  adoption  of  certain 
key  amendments-the  contract  carnage  pro- 
visions of  S.  1715  will  be  a  powerful  force 
for  achieving  lower  wellhead  prices  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  the 
full  text  of  the  NASUCA  letter  dated 
November  2.  1983,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  record. 

Contract  carriage  will  work  like  this. 
A  buyer-a  local  distribution  company 
or  an  industrial  user  or  any  other  con- 
sumer of  gas— will  go  out   and  find  a 
M;as  producer  willing  to  sell  gas.  They 
will   approach  the  pipeline  that  runs 
between  the  producer  and  the  buyer. 
In  some  cases  more  than  one  pipeline 
will  be  involved.  If  the  pipeline  agrees 
to  transport  the  gas  from  the  producer 
to  the  buver.  the  three-or  more-par- 
ties notify  the  FERC  who  makes  the 
proposed      arangement      public.      The 
pipeline  will  be  allowed  to  charge  the 
just  and  reasonable  rate,  including  all 
variable  costs  and  a  full  and  proper  al- 
location  of   all   fixed   costs-mcluding 
any    outstanding    take-or-pay    obliga- 
tions still  facing  the  pipeline-plus  a  5 
cent    per   million   Btu's   incentive   fee 
that  accrues  to  its  stockholders.  The 
pipelines  would  thus  have  a  real  incen- 
tive to  transport  gas  for  others.  If  no 
one   obiects   during    the    30-day    com- 
ment   period,    the    contract    is    signed 
and  the  gas  gets  moved. 

I  have  just  described  the  case  where 
the  pipeline  recognizes  that  everyone 
benefits  from  the  contract  carriage 
transaction.  I  hope  most  or  even  all 
contract  carnage  arrangements  will  be 
voluntarv.  Senator  Ford  worked  very 
hard  in  committee  to  insure  the  proce- 
dures allowed  and  encouraged  volun- 
tary contract  carriage.  However,  we 
have  seen  much  evidence  of  pipelines 
unwillingness  to  transport  gas  for 
others  on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  anyone 
still  doubts  this,  let  me  mention  just  a 
few  of  the  many  examples  of  consum- 
ers frustrated  by  recalcitrant  pipe- 
lines. ^, 

An  interstate  pipeline  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  transport 
gas  for  certain  industrials  unless  they 
agreed  to  a  settlement  in  a  pending 
FERC  rate  proceeding.  As  a  result,  the 
indu.strials  will  be  forced  to  continue 
using  more  expensive  oil  at  then- 
plants  consumers  on  the  pipeline  will 
pay  higher  rates  because  of  the  loss  of 
transportation  revenue  credits,  gas 
producers  will  cut  back  their  produc- 


tion and  the  local  distributors  will  lose 
\aluable  transportation  revenues. 

A  textile  manufacturer  and  an  agri- 
cultural user  with  plants  on  the  east 
coast  spent  weeks  negotiating  with  an 
interstate  pipeline  over  the  renewal  of 
a  .self-help  arrangement.  Despite  the 
willingness  of  the  local  distributor  and 
another  pipeline  to  participate  in  the 
deal,  the  pipeline  refused  to  partici- 
pate because  -it  preferred  to  buy  and 
sell  gas.  not  transport  gas  for  users." 
Only  after  a  complaint  had  been  draft- 
ed and  a  lawsuit  was  imminent,  did  the 
pipeline  agree  to  renew  the  arrange- 
ment. . 

A  glass  company  with  plants  in  the 
Midwest  waited  weeks  for  its  self-help 
service  to  commence  while  the  pipe- 
line and  the  FERC  feuded  over  wheth- 
er the  pipeline  should  be  able  to  retain 
a  greater  portion  of  the  trarisportation 
revenues.  In  effect,  the  pipeline  held 
the  user  hostage  in  an  effort  to  force 
Commission   concessions   on   the   rate 

issue. 

A  paper  company  with  a  plant  m  the 
Southeast  attempted  to  renew   its  ar- 
rangement with  an  interstate  pipeline 
at  the  time  when  the  threat  of  curtail- 
ments   still    existed.    Despite    several 
meetings  with  the  pipeline,  followup 
letters  and  the  support  of  the  local 
distributor,    the    pipeline    refused    to 
renew  the  arrangements.  During  nego- 
tiations,    the     pipeline     indicated     a 
strong  interest  in  purchasing  the  gas 
that  the  industrial  had  under  contract. 
An  agricultural  user  with  a  plant  in 
the  Midwest   was  refused  transporta- 
tion service  by  the  pipeline  because  of 
the   local    distributor's   reluctance   to 
urge  the  pipeline— which  also  supplied 
the  distributor— to  participate. 

Two  agricultural  users  and  a  manu- 
facturer with  plants  in  the  Southeast 
were  refused  pipeline  transportation 
.service  because  the  local  distributor 
had  -philosophical  problems"  with  in- 
dustrial self-help.  After  months  of  ne- 
gotiations, numerous  meetings  and  let- 
ters to  the  distributor,  the  industrials 
simply  gave  up  trying  to  put  the  deal 
together. 

Mr.  President,  this  contract  carriage 
provision  is  mandatory  only  if  the 
pipeline  has  available  capacity  and  if 
the  pipeline  refuses  to  transport  the 

If  the  pipeline  refuses  to  move  the 
gas  voluntarily,  or  if  any  other  inter- 
ested party  objects  on  grounds  that 
the  contract  carriage  arrangement 
would  render  the  pipeline  or  distribu- 
tion company  unable  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  its  existing  or  remain- 
ing customers,  the  buyer  and  seller 
appeal  to  FERC.  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
local  distribution  company  or  intra- 
state pipeline,  to  the  State  regulatory 
body  If  the  pipeline  can  convince 
FERC— or  if  the  distribution  company 
can  convince  the  State  regulatory 
bodv-that  it  does  not  have  the  capac- 
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ity  to  transport  the  gas,  or  if  any 
party  can  convince  PERC  that  the 
transaction  would  render  the  pipeline 
or  distribution  company  unable  to 
render  adequate  service  to  its  remain- 
ing customers,  the  transaction  would 
be  turned  down. 

At  the  local  distribution  company 
level,  an  industrial  customer  who  is 
turned  down  by  the  LDC  or  State 
agency  may  appeal  under  State  law, 
up  to  and  including  the  State  supreme 
court.  At  the  request  of  several,  usual- 
ly prostates— rights  members  of  the 
committee,  a  provision  was  included 
that  would  allow  an  industrial  firm  to 
appeal  a  final  State  decision  to  FERC 
only  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the 
State— that  is,  the  State  regulatory 
agency  and  the  State  judicial  bodies- 
acted  in  a  manner  that  was  "arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law." 
I  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  violation 
of  State  sovereignty,  figuring  that  no 
State  regulatory  agency  and  certainly 
no  State  supreme  court  could  ever  be 
found  arbitrary  and  capricious  or  in 
violation  of  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  numerous 
protections,  some  people  have  come  to 
me  with  concerns  that  are  legitimate.  I 
was  initially  reluctant  to  make  any 
changes  whatsoever  in  the  version 
adopted  into  S.  1715  on  an  18-to-l 
vote.  However.  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  amend- 
ments strengthen  the  overall  contract 
carriage  provision  and  make  it  work 
better. 

The  major  concern  addre.ssed  by 
these  contract  carriage  amendments  is 
that  local  distribution  companies  will 
be  reluctant  to  use  contract  carriage 
thereby  depriving  residential  and  com- 
mercial customers  the  benefits  of 
lower  gas  costs.  The  first  amendment, 
therefore,  authorizes  State  regulatory 
agencies  to  review  the  gas  purchasing 
practices  of  lofal  distribution  compa- 
nies. In  New  Jersey,  our  board  of 
public  utilities  already  does  this  since 
three  of  our  four  gas  utilities  are 
served  by  more  than  one  pipeline,  and 
all  four  have  gas  production  affili- 
ates—that have  had  difficulty  getting 
gas  moved  to  New  Jersey.  Contract 
carriage  gives  distribution  companies 
another  option  to  buy  cheaper  gas. 
Their  opposition  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  do  not  want  this  option.  The 
contract  carriage  provision  included  in 
my  substitute  allows  State  agencies  to 
be  sure  distribution  companies  use  it 
to  get  residential  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers the  benefits  of  contract  car- 
riage. 

Another  change  to  the  S.  1715  ver- 
sion of  contract  carriage  that  I  have 
included  in  the  substitute  would  en- 
courage local  distribution  companies 
or  municipalities  to  form  buyers'  coop- 
eratives. Some  LDCs  had  been  con- 
cerned that  they  were  not  big  enough 


or  smart  enough  to  compete  for  gas  in 
the  big  scary  marketplace. 

Another  change  prohibits  the  pipe- 
lines from  discriminating  between  its 
existing  customers  and  any  contract 
carriage  customers  in  the  provision  of 
storage  facilities.  Without  access  to 
storage  facilities,  it  was  argued,  local 
distribution  companies  could  not  use 
contract  carriage. 

A  legitimate  concern  about  local  dis- 
tribution   companies'    minimum    bills 
and   pipelines'   take-or-pay  obligations 
has  been  expressed.  To  understand  the 
problem,  here  is  an  example.  Let  us 
say  that  an  industrial  customer  wants 
to   use  contract  carriage,   buying  gas 
from     a     producer,     transporting     it 
through  a  pipeline  and   through   the 
facilities  of  its  local  distribution  com- 
pany—an LDCs  existing  or  historical 
customers  must  go  through  the  LDCs 
facilities  for  its  contract  carriage;  that 
is.  is  not  allowed  to  bypass  the  LDC. 
In  this  case  the  industrial  u.ser  will  be 
buying  less  gas  from  the  LDC.  The  in- 
dustrial customer  may  be  transporting 
as    much    or    more    gas    through    the 
LDCs    pipes— to    the    benefit    of    the 
other  customers  of  the  LDC— but  the 
industrial  will  be  buying  less  gas  from 
the  LDC.  This  means  that  the  LDC 
may  want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gas 
it  buys  from  the  pipeline.  I  have  added 
a  provision  requiring  FERC  to  reduce 
the  LDCs  or  a  pipeline's  minimum  bill 
to  the  extent  neces.sary  to  offset  any 
reduction  in  volume  of  natural  gas  due 
to  its  customers  use  of  contract  car- 
riage. 

In  turn,  the  pipeline  may  have  a 
similar  problem  with  its  supplier.  If 
the  LDC  reduces  the  volume  of  gas  it 
buys  from  the  pipeline,  the  pipeline 
might  face  take-or-pay  problems  with 
its  producer.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment would  allow  FERC  to  grant  the 
pipeline  take-or-pay  relief  to  the 
extent  the  problem  was  cau.sed  by  con- 
tract carriage.  Producers  will  still  be 
.selling  the  same  amount  of  gas.  but 
they  would  be  selling  that  volume  to 
different  people.  As  contract  carriage 
becomes  more  commonplace  in  the  gas 
market.  I  would  expect  contracts  be- 
tween LDCs,  pipelines,  and  producers 
to  adapt  and  become  flexible  enough 
to  allow  for  those  transactions  without 
FERC  involvement.  But  during  this 
transition,  some  temporary  assistance 
may  be  warranted. 

The  contract  carriage  provision  in 
the  substitute  would  also  allow  the 
FERC  to  order  pipelines  to  expand 
their  facilities  to  .serve  transportation 
customers  in  the  .same  manner  that 
FERC  now  orders  pipelines  to  expand 
their  facilities  to  serve  its  regular  .sales 
customers. 

The  last  change  regards  the  defini- 
tion of  available  capacity.  S.  1715  de- 
fines available  capacity  in  terms  of 
demand  forecasts  determined  by 
FERC.  This  would  probably  result  in 
endless  haggles  over  assumptions,  and 
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projections  of  weather  and  economic 
conditions.     My     amendment     would 
make   the   determination   of   available 
capacity    more    objective    and    better 
protect  the  capacity  of  existing  cus- 
tomers. Ihe  amendment  would  allow 
existing  customers  of  pipelines  to  keep 
their  maximum  contractual  quantities 
le.ss  any  capacity  that  a  firm  customer 
wants  to  use  for  contract  carriage  as 
approved     by     the    State     regulatory 
agency.  That  is,  a  distribution  compa- 
ny would  not  be  required  to  give  up 
any  capacity  that  it  has  contracted  for 
with  a  pipeline  except  to  the  extent 
that    a    firm    customer   of    that    LDC 
wants  to  switch  from  buying  gas  from 
the  LDC  to  contracting  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  LDC.  For  example,  say  a 
local  distribution  company  has  a  con- 
tract with  its  pipeline  for  up  to   100 
units  of  gas.  That  100  units  of  capacity 
would  be  reserved  to  the  LDC  as  nec- 
essary to  render  adequate  service  to  its 
existing  customers  with  one  exception. 
If  one  of  the  LDCs  firm  customers 
who  now  requires   10  units— a  public 
housing  authority,  for  example— wants 
to  switch  from  sales  service  with  the 
LDC  to  transportation  service  with  the 
LDC,  the  LDC  clearly  has  the  10  units 
of  capacity  to  serve  that  firm  custom- 
er: and  my  provision  would  facilitate 
that  switch  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  agency.  Capacity  considerations 
would  clearly  not  be  a  issue.  The  ca- 
pacity    necessary     for     the     LDC     to 
render  adequate  service  to  its  remain- 
ing customers  would  be  90  units.  If  the 
LDC  or  State  agency  grants  another 
customer  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
LDCs  reserved  capacity,   that  would, 
of  course,  be  allowed.  "This  would  all 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  arguments  sup- 
porting contract  carriage  be  entered 
into  the  Record  following  my  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  this 
discussion  of  contract  carriage,  let  me 
share  with  you  a  note  I  received  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  president  of 
Citizens  Energy  Corp.  He  wrote: 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  Thank.s  for  your 
cncouraniiiK  note.  Senator.  Citizen.s  Energy 
not  only  provides  cheap  oil  to  Massachu- 
.setLs  but  we  have  attempted  repeatedly  to 
provide  cheap  gas  to  local  distribution  com- 
panies (not  just  in  Mas-sachusotts).  The 
local  distribution  companies,  the  poor  and 
all  general  ratepayers  would  benefit  (not  to 
mention  shut  in  producers).  But  at  every 
step  we  have  been  blocked  by  the  pipelines. 
I  ve  got  files  full  of  war  stories  with  pipe- 
lines. If  possible  get  us  contract  carriage, 
and  I'll  get  New  Jersey  cheap  gas. 
Sincerely. 

Joe  Kennedy. 

PS.  -Vou  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  assist  the  gas  consumers  of  this 
country.  Let  us  not  lose  it.  I  am  open 
to  further  suggestions  or  modifications 
on  my  substitute.  Some  have  suggest- 


ed that  gas  supply  could  be  augmented 
by  allowing  some  volumes  of  natural 
gas  to  move  from  one  regulated  cate- 
gory to  another.  This  may  have  some 
merit.  I  have  not  included  these  sug- 
gestions in  this  substitute  but  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  any  and  all  reasona- 
ble proposals.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
put  together  a  bill  that  resolves  the 
major,  widely  perceived  problems  in 
the  natural  gas  market  and  that  can 
pass.  My  substitute  is  an  effort  to  find 
the  elusive  combination  to  this  lock.  I 
urge  others  to  examine  it.  make  sug- 
gestions and  work  cooperatively 
toward  the  twin  goals  of  efficiency  and 
equity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  of  State 

Utility  Consumer  Advocates. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  2.  1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Bradley. 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hiiigton.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bradley:  I  write  on  behalf 
of  NASUCA.  which  comprises  advocates 
from  30  states,  who  are  the  official  state 
representatives  of  consumers  of  natural  gas 
and  other  public  utility  services  before  state 
and  federal  regulatory  agenices. 

We  have  been  studying  for  many  months 
possible  legislative  solutions  to  the  current 
disorders  and  inefficiencies  in  the  natural 
gas  markets.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
mandatory  contract  carriage  is  essential  to 
achieve  a  competitive  wellhead  market.  Al- 
though it  is  also  necessary  to  correct  the  so- 
called  •take-or-pay  "  and  -contracts  "  prob- 
lems (Which  are  symptoms  of  market  disor- 
ders) residential  and  commercial  consumers 
will  derive  permanent  protections  only  if 
the  cause  of  those  disorders-the  pipelines' 
unwarranted  monopoly  control  over  pur- 
chasing decisions— is  addressed. 

The  pipelines  now  use  "voluntary  car- 
riage" to  impose  two-tiered  pricing  under 
which  certain  large  industrial  consumers 
with  the  ability  to  .switch  to  fuel  oil  can  use 
carriage  to  obtain  competitive  prices  for  gas 
at  the  wellhead  while  local  distribution  com- 
panies serving  residential  and  commercial 
consumers  are  refused  carriage,  fenced  out 
of  the  market,  and  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  to  the  pipeline.  After  long  and  careful 
study  we  are  convinced  ihat-with  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  key  amendments-the  con- 
tract carriage  provisions  of  S.  1715  will  be  a 
powerful  force  for  achieving  lower  wellhead 
prices  for  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumers. 

We  understand  you  will  offer  amendments 
to  ensure  that  benefits  accurc  to  residential 
and  commerical  consumers.  With  ihe.se 
amendments  contract  carriage  clearly  serves 
the  interests  of  residential  and  commercial 
consumers  and  preserves  fully  the  oper- 
ational and  financial  integrity  of  local  dLstri- 
bution  companies. 

With  the  incorporation  of  these  amend- 
ments we  are  pleased  to  enthusiastically 
support  the  contract  carriage  provisions  of 

S.  1715. 

Respectfully. 

John  K.  Keane.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Natural  Gas 
Legislation  Committee. 


The  Need  for  I.n,i.-.LAi ion;  Why  Voluntary 
Transportation  Arrangements  Are  Not 
Sufficient 

The  opponents  of  contract  carriage  argue 
that  voluntary  tran.sportation  arrangements 
are  sufficient  and  that  mandatory  contract 
carriage  legislation  is  not  needed.  This  as- 
sertion is  demonstrably  false. 

The  contract  carriage  proposals  would  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  under  which  pipelines 
would  be  compelled  to  transport  gas.  This 
would  prevent  the  pipelines  from  continuing 
to  frustrate  transportation  proposals  that 
are  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

The  opponents  of  contract  carriage  argue 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  compel  transporta- 
tion because  pipelines  voluntarily  enter  into 
such  arrangements.  This  latter  claim  seri- 
ously mischaracterizes  the  situation: 

The  •willingness'  of  pipelines  to  tran.sport 
gas  for  a  user  is  a  recent  phenomenon  which 
will  probably  move  to  be  temporary.  Histori- 
cally, pipelines  have  agreed  to  transport  gas 
for  "short  periods,  but  have  then  refused  to 
extend  those  agreements  or  to  enter  into 
new  ones  when  the  pipelines  perceived  it  to 
be  in  their  interest  to  terminate  the  trans- 
portation service. 

Not  all  major  interstate  pipelmes  are  cur- 
rently willing  to  transport  gas  on  behalf  of 
users.  A  number  of  major  pipelines  are  ac- 
tively opposing  demands  that  they  trans- 
port gas  for  users. 

Without  mandatory  carriage  legislation, 
pipelines  will  be  able  to  withhold,  or  delay, 
specific  transportation  arrangements  (as 
happened  recently  on  the  Columbia  Gas 
Transmission  system)  in  order  to  win  con- 
cessions in  regulatory  and  other  proceed- 
ings. 

Without  the  proposed  legislation,  it  can 
take  weeks  or  months  of  needless  delay  in 
order  to  obtain  pipeline  cooperation  for  pro- 
posals that  are  obviously  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Those  pipelines  that  have  agreed  to  trans- 
port gas  for  users  have  severely  limited  such 
arrangements  to  short  terms,  such  as  one 
year,  or  have  limited  transactions  to  fuel  oil 
displacement  arrangements. 

In  view  of  the  recent  emergence  of  pipe- 
line industrial  sales  programs,  there  is  a 
clear  danger  that  the  pipelines  will  attempt 
to  choke  off  competition  from  gas  acquired 
from  independent  sources. 

Without  contract  carriage  legislation,  all 
natural  gas  users  will  continue  to  be  held 
hostage  to  the  dictates  of  the  pipelines. 


Contract      Carriage      Legislation      Will 

Reduce  the  Price  of  Natural  Gas  for  All 

Classes  of  End-Users 

The  natural  gas  market  is  in  the  paradox- 
ical position  of  facing  oversupplies  and 
rising  prices.  Low-cost  supplies  are  available, 
but  not  accessible  to  willing  purchasers  due 
to  the  inability  to  obtain  the  necessary 
transportation.  By  making  less  expensive 
supplies  available,  contract  carriage  will  in- 
crease competition  among  .sellers.  This  will 
in  turn  produce  lower,  more  stable  prices  for 
all  consumers  of  natural  gas. 

All  classes  of  users,  including  residential 
and  other  small  end-users,  will  obtain  price 
benefits  from  contract  carriage  due  to  a 
combination  of  three  factors: 

First  there  will  be  the  direct  reduction  in 
prices  as  a  consequence  of  distribution  com- 
panies purchasing  low  cost  supplies.  The  as- 
sertion bv  distribution  companies  that  only 
large  industrials  have  the  market  power  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  contract  car- 
riage transportation  is  demonstrably  false. 
Distribution    companies    clearly    have    the 


market  power,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  gas  market,  to  compete  for  low- 
cost  supplies.  Historically,  distributors  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  prospective  sell- 
ers to  serve  them.  Moreover,  experience 
with  other  natural  gas  transportation  pro- 
grams reveals  that  a  broad  spectrum  of  end- 
users,  incuding  hospitals,  schools  and  agri- 
cultural users,  have  been  able  to  arrange  for 
their  own  low-co.st  suppliers.  In  some  cases, 
small  users  have  joined  together  to  purchas 
gas  directly  at  the  wellhead. 

Second,  the  increased  competition  among 
sellers  for  customers  will  provide  an  impor- 
tant incentive,  where  no  incentive  currently 
exists,  for  pipelines  to  secure  the  lowest 
prices  possible.  In  effect,  the  market  (rather 
than  FERC  through  protracted  hearings) 
will  insure  prudent  pipeline  purchases.  End- 
users  on  a  pipelines  system  will  therefore 
benefit  indirectly  from  the  effect  of  subject- 
ing pipelines  to  competitive  forces. 

Third,  all  classes  of  customers  will  benefit 
indirectly  from  the  retention  of  industrial 
load.  It  is  undisputed  that  numerous  indus- 
trial users  have  switched  to  alternate  fuels 
or  in  some  cases  shut  down.  due.  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  high  cost  of  natural  gas.  When 
a  u.ser  leaves  the  system,  the  fixed  costs  of 
the  pipelines  and  distribution  companies  are 
allocated  to  a  smaller  number  of  users.  Con- 
sequently, users  which  have  no  real  ability 
to  switch  fuels,  such  as  residential  consum- 
ers, are  forced  to  pay  an  increasing  share  of 
fixed  costs.  By  making  cheaper  gas  avail- 
able, contract  carriage  will  prevent  industri- 
al load  loss  and  the  adverse  impact  that 
such  load  loss  would  otherwise  produce. 

Pipelines  Will  Be  Fairly  Compensated  for 
Their  Transportation  Services 
A  pipeline  providing  contract  carriage 
services  will  be  fairly  compensated  for  such 
services  and  should  benefit  financing  from 
the  institution  of  a  national  transportation 

system. 

Under  the  legislative  proposals,  transpor- 
tation rates  will  be  based  on  full  costs-in- 
cluding pipelines'  take-or-pay  obligations— 
and  consistent  with  the  traditional  just  and 
reasonable,  and  fair  and  equitable,  stand- 
ards. 

This  means  that  transportation  customers 
will  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  fixed 
costs  of  the  pipeline  system.  In  addition  to 
the  cost-based  rate,  the  transportation  rate 
will  include  an  appropriate  rate  of  return. 

If  enacted,  the  contract  carriage  provi- 
sions would  insure  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ing and  well-established  regulatory  practice 
of  developing  rates  which  reflect  the  cost  of 
providing  the  service. 

The  legislation  includes  provisions  for  an 
Added  Incentive  Charge,  an  additional 
charge  above  the  just  and  reasonable  rate, 
to  provide  ■carrot"  for  pipelines  to  volun- 
tarily provide  transportation  services. 

Pipelines  will  al.so  benefit  from  the  addi- 
tional total  throughput  which  should  result 
from  contract  carriage  making  available 
lower  cost  supplies.  By  reducing  the  price  of 
gas.  especially  that  of  the  price  sensitive 
load  contract  carriage  legislation  will  help 
maintain  natural  gas  markets.  Therefore 
the  pipelines  total  throughput,  and  total 
revenues,  should  be  increased. 


Carriage  Legislation  Will  Not  Create 
Minimum  Bill,  Take-or-Pay/Service  Ob- 
ligation Problems 

Opponents  of  contract  carriage  allege  that 
legislation  will  cause  massive  minimum  bill 
and  take-or-pay  problems  which  will  injure 
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all  gas  consumers,  especially  residential  con- 
sumers. They  further  claim  that  contract 
carriage  legislation  is  inconsistent  with  local 
distributors  long-standing  public  service  ob- 
ligations. These  arguments  are  long  on  rhet- 
oric and  short  on  substance. 

MINIMUM  BILL 

Some  local  distributors  argue  that  if  users 
on  their  systems  enter  into  contract  car- 
riage arrangements,  the  local  distributors 
will  incur  massive  minimum  bill  obligations 
to  their  pipeline  suppliers— obligations 
which  will  adversely  impact  residential 
users. 

In  fact,  this  contract  carriage  legislation 
provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  distributor's 
minimum  bill  obligation  to  the  pipeline,  but 
only  to  extent  that  the  transportation  serv- 
ices replace  gas  that  the  distributor  would 
otherwise  have  been  obligated  to  buy. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  minimum  bill 
•problem  "  has  a  readily  available  solution, 
these  same  distributors  go  on  to  argue  that 
the  solution  itself  will  impair  the  reliability 
of  service  from  the  pipeline.  This  impair- 
ment will  allegedly  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  in  a  distributors  minimum 
bill  obligation  will  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  pipeline's  service  obligation. 
Once  again,  however,  they  have  misstated 
the  situation. 

The  service  qbligations  may  be  reduced. 
but  only  "to  the  extent"  that  the  contract 
carriage  service  replaces  .service  from  the 
pipeline.  Thus,  a  distributor  (or  a  user 
served  by  the  distributor)  would  be  able  to 
arrange  for  contract  carriage  service  which 
is  in  addition  to  existing  service  from  the 
pipeline  without  in  any  way  impairing  that 
existing  service. 

TAKE-OR-PAY 

A  further  argument  being  advanced  is 
that  contract  carriage  legislation  would 
create  monumental  take-or-pay  problems 
for  the  pipelines— problems  which  will  ulti- 
mately increase  rates  to  consumers.  Again, 
we  are  presented  with  a  grossly  oversimpli- 
fied analysis  which  overlooks  several  impor- 
tant facts. 

First,  this  argument  ignores  the  fact  that 
take-or-pay  problems  were  caused  by  past 
pipeline  purchasing  practices.  They  were 
not  created  by  contract  carriage  arrange- 
ments. Whether  consumers  should  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  pipelines  for  this  take- 
or-pay  liability  is  an  issue  that  will  have  to 
be  resolved  whether  or  not  contract  carriage 
legislation  is  passed. 

Second,  the  argument  assumes  that  con- 
tract carriage  legislation  will  worsen  the 
take-or-pay  situation.  In  fact,  contract  car- 
nage arrangements  offer  the  possibility  or 
reducing  take-or-pay  obligations  by  encour- 
aging direct  producer  sales  in  return  for 
take-or-pay  reductions.  Indeed,  some  pipe- 
lines have  already  perceived  this  po.ssibility. 

Third,  in  those  cases  in  which  contract 
carriage  customers  are  responsible  for  take- 
or-pay  liability,  they  would  have  to  pay 
take-or-pay  costs  as  part  of  their  transporta- 
tion rate. 

SERVICE  OBLIGATION 

Finally,  opponents  argue  that  contract 
carriage  legislation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  service  obligation  of  local  distribu- 
tors. By  that  they  mean  that  it  is  unfair  for 
local  distributors  to  remain  under  a  continu- 
ing obligation  lo^provide  utility  service  to  all 
consumers  if  consumers  are  free  to  seek  gas 
from  other  sources. 

The  short  answer  is  that  distributors,  as 
well  as  slate  and  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties, are  perfectly  capable  of  accommodating 


contract  carriage  and  the  utility's  service 
obligation.  For  example,  the  same  approach 
being  proposed  at  the  pipeline  level  could  be 
adapted  to  meet  local  needs. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  utility's  service  ob- 
ligation to  sell  gas  to  a  particular  user  could 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  user  re- 
places utility  gas  with  contract  carriage  gas. 
If  the  user  later  seeks  to  reinstate  his  utility 
service  in  order  to  meet  these  energy  re- 
quirements, the  utility  would  have  a  modi- 
fied service  obligation— i.e.  an  obligation  to 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  acquire  the  addi- 
tional gas,  if  any.  needed  to  serve  the  user. 
The  utility  would  not  penalized  for  falling 
to  do  the  impossible  if  gas  could  not  be  ac- 
quired. 

From  the  users  perspective,  the  danger 
that  service  could  not  be  restored  would  be 
a  risk  that  the  user  would  have  to  assume 
when  it  replaced  utility  gas  with  contract 
carriage  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
utility's  "good  faith  gas  acquisition  require- 
ment" would  protect  the  user  from  utilities 
that  wanted  to  penalize  users  that  elect  to 
receive  contract  carriage  service. 

User  Access  to  Available  Pipeline  Capac- 
ity Will  Not  Injure  Residential  Con- 
sumers 

Some  opponents  of  contract  carriage  legis- 
lation argue  that  residential  consumers  will 
be  injured  if  users,  particularly  industrial 
users,  are  able  to  compel  pipelines  to  trans- 
port gas  acquired  from  independent  sources. 
These  arguments  have  no  real  substance. 

The  first  argument  is  that  residential 
u.sers  will  be  required  to  subsidize  the  trans- 
portation rate  paid  by  the  user  to  the  pipe- 
line and  to  the  local  distributor.  Such  subsi- 
dization should  not  occur  at  either  level. 

With  respect  to  pipeline  transportation 
rates,  the  proposed  legislation  requires  that 
the  person  receiving  the  transportation 
service  pay  the  cost  of  providing  the  .service. 
The  requirement  that  the  rates  tje  "cost 
based"  will  prevent  subsidies. 

At  the  distribution  company  level,  the 
question  of  transportation  rates  will  either 
be  set  by  an  existing  state  or  local  regula- 
tory body  <e.g.  a  state  public  utility  commis- 
sion), or.  when  no  such  regulatory  authority 
exists,  by  the  local  distributor  it.self.  In 
either  case,  residential  users  will  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

In  that  regard,  all  users  that  continue  to 
purchase  gas  from  their  utility  supplier, 
whether  they  be  re\sidential.  commercial  or 
industrial  users,  have  a  common  interest  in 
seeing  that  transportation  rates  are  not  sub- 
sidized at  their  expense. 

Recognizing  that  "adverse  rate  impact"  is 
a  nonissue,  opponents  of  the  legislation 
have  argued  in  the  alternative  that  state 
commissions  will  keep  transportation  rates 
unreasonably  low  by  reducing  utility  profits. 
This,  they  argue,  will  impair  the  financial 
viability  of  the  utility  and  thereby  harm 
residentials. 

In  essence,  this  "argument"  is  that  the 
state  commissions  cannot  be  trusted  to  pro- 
tect residential  customers  within  their  juris- 
dictions, an  argument  which  borders  on  the 
preposterous.  Moreover,  it  assumes  that  the 
transportation  customer  that  relies  on  a 
local  distributor  to  haul  its  gas  is  indifferent 
to  the  financial  health  of  the  utility— an 
equally  strained  argument.  The  truth  is 
that  the  financial  viability  of  local  utilities 
are  not  threatened  by  contract  carriage. 

A  further  argument  against  contract  car- 
riage for  users  is  that  local  distributors  will 
lose  control  of  their  gas  supplies.  For  exam- 
ple, they  claim  that  during  cold  weather  dis- 


tributors will  be  required  to  deliver  contract 
carriage  gas  to  low  priority  u.sers  while  serv- 
ice to  residential  users  is  interrupted. 

What  they  fail  to  explain  is  why  contrac- 
tual arrangements,  similar  to  arrangements 
routinely  worked  out  previously,  cannot  be 
negotiated  under  which  transportation  gas 
can.  if  necessary,  be  diverted  during  periods 
of  peak  demand.  Nor  do  they  mention  the 
fact  that  state  regulatory  authorities  have 
adequate  power  to  order  such  diversions. 
The  truth  is  that  the  operational,  contrac- 
tual and  legal  questions  can  be  resolved 
with  relative  ease,  just  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Underlying  all  of  the  above  arguments  is  a 
very  simple,  but  unfounded  assumption. 
Namely,  that  most  users,  particularly  indus- 
trial users,  will  abandon  their  utility  sys- 
tems if  pipelines  can  be  required  to  carry 
their  gas.  Even  if  this  a-ssumption  were  true, 
the  rate  and  operational  impacts  could,  as 
explained  above,  be  managed  without  injury 
to  other  consumers. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
assumption  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
which  ignores  the  fact  that  most  users 
would  prefer  to  stay  out  of  the  gas  business 
and  would  much  rather  let  their  utilities 
continue  to  supply  them.  It  aKso  ignores  the 
very  real  operational  considerations  that 
can  make  contract  carriage  .service  ill-suited 
for  a  particular  u.ser's  energy  requirements. 
Finally,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  local 
utility  and  local  regulatory  authorities  are, 
and  will  continue,  to  determine  whether  and 
under  what  terms  and  conditions  users 
would  be  able  to  transport  their  own  gas  on 
a  local  utility  system. 

Contract  Carriage  Legislation  Will  Pro- 
vide Local  Distribution  Companies  With 
Adequate  Protection  From  Potential 
Load  Loss 

The  opponents  of  contract  carriage  have 
alleged  that  large  industrial  consumers  will 
attempt  to  circumvent  their  existing  local 
distribution  company  suppliers  by  hooking 
up  directly  to  interstate  pipelines.  The  lo.ss 
of  such  large  loads  would,  it  is  concluded,  ir- 
reparably injure  other  consumers  on  the 
local  distributor's  system. 

However,  protections  have  been  built  into 
both  the  House  and  Senate  proposals  specif- 
ically designed  to  insure  that  local  distribu- 
tion companies  and  their  customers  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  such  injury.  The 
House  bill  provides  that  any  propo.sal  to  cir- 
cumvent an  existing  local  distribution  com- 
pany supplier  will  be  subject  to  review 
under  the  well-established  "public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  standard."  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  facilities  historically  served  by  a 
local  distribution  company  would  not  be 
able  to  receive  transportation  service  unless 
there  is  the  concurrence  of  the  distribution 
company  and  the  relevant  state  agency  or  if 
the  facility  meets  one  of  the  limited,  enu- 
merated exceptions.  Both  proposals  would 
protect  distribution  companies  against  their 
concerns  relating  to  load  lo.ss. 

Protection  of  High  Priority  End-Users 

Opponents  of  contract  carriage  legislation 
have  raised  totally  unfounded  arguments 
that  such  legislation  will  result  in  inad- 
equate or  unstable  service  to  residential  and 
other  high  priority  end-u.sers. 

Although  often  confused,  there  are  two 
.separate  issues  involved.  First,  opponents 
claim  that  pipelines  may  be  forced  to  under- 
take transportation  obligations  without  ade- 
quate   allowance    for    existing    customers. 
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Second  there  is  a  conr.  rn  that  hiph  priority 
and  end-users  will  find  thim.s.  1ms  without 
service  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  inter- 
ruption of  service.  Both  these  claims  are  to- 
tally without  merit. 

1  The  legislative  proposals  were  careiuiiy 
designed  to  ensure  that  a  pipeline  will  not 
be  required  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ice unless  there  is  sufficient  capacity  in  ad- 
dition to  the  capacity  required  to  serve  the 
pipelines'  existing  obligations  ("available  ca- 
pacity") The  Bradley  bill  now  defines 
available  capacity  "  in  terms  of  the  pipe- 
lines' actual  contractual  requirements  of  ex- 
isting customers.  Thus,  a  pipeline's  existing 
customers  have  primary  right  to  the  pipe- 
line's capacity,  with  new  transportation  cus- 
tomers able  to  utilize  only  the  portion  ot 
the  pipeline's  capacity  which  remains  after 
allowing  for  the  existing  customers  full 
contractual  entitlements.  Existing  firm  cus- 
tomers may  switch  from  sales  service  to 
transportation  service  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  agency. 

2  High  priority  end-users  are  also  protect 
ed  under  the  contract  carriage  proposals  in 
the  event  of  interruption  of  service.  This  is 
true  whether  the  interruption  was  caused 
bv  a  supply  shortage  or  by  a  capacity  prob- 
lem on  the  pipeline  .system.  If  pipelines  face 
insufficient  supply  and  therefore  must  go 
into  curtailment,  both  bills  provide  that  ex- 
isting curtailment  procedures  and  priorities 
would  apply.  If  the  pipelines  must  reduce 
.service  because  of  a  capacity  interruption, 
effective  mechanisms  are  provided  to  ensure 
preferences  to  residential  and  other  high 
priority  u.sers.  so  that  such  end-users  are 
the  last  to  be  curtailed. 

Some    distributors    pretend    to   champion 
the  cau.se  of  the  residential  consumer  by  ar- 
guing that  capacity  problems  should  be  han- 
dled bv  completely  interrupting  all  contract 
carriage    deliveries    before    requiring    the 
interruption  of  any  gas  purchased  by  dis- 
tributors from  the  pipeline.  This  .suggestion 
would  actually  hurl  residential  consumers. 
Thus    for  example,  a  distributor  that  buys 
all  of  its  gas  from  the  pipeline  would  be  able 
to  serve  low  priority  loads  (with  installed  al- 
ternate fuel  capabilities)  at  the  same  lime 
that  contract  carriage  volumes  destined  tor 
another  distributor's  residential  customers 
are  completely  interrupted.  The  only  realis- 
tic approach  is  to  ensure  that  high  priority 
users     are     given     preferential     treatment 
(Whether  served  from  pipeline  or  non-pipe- 
line  sources)  during  periods  when  capacity 
problems  arise. 

Contract  Carriage  Procedures  Are 
Streamlined  and  Workable 
The  contract  carriage  proposals  would  es- 
tablish an  efficient  procedural  mechanism 
for  ensuring  pipeline  participation  in  trans- 
portation transactions,  with  a  minimum  o 
federal  regulatory  involvement  and  without 
causing  injury  to  the  pipelines'  existing  cus- 
tomers. Opponents  assertions  that  the  pro- 
cedures are  administratively  unworkable  are 
patently  incorrect. 

Under  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
the  procedure  for  commencing  a  transporta- 
tion transaction  is  both  simple  and  straight- 
forward. A  shipper  must  simply  notify  the 
pipeline  and  the  Commission  of  its  interest 
in  obtaining  transportation  service.  The 
Commission  then  notices  the  request  or 
transportation  and.  if  no  protests  are  filed 
within  a  designated  time,  the  transaction  is 
self-executing. 

The  permissible  grounds  for  protest  are 
specified  in  the  legislation.  Moreover  a 
careful  balance  is  achieved  which  provides 
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adequate  prolecUun.-  lu  existing  customers, 
but  which  also  prevents  opponents  of  par- 
ticular transactions  from  raising  irrelevant 
issues.  Moreover,  in  those  cases  in  which 
protests  are  filed,  the  Commission  is  given 
only  a  limited  lime  within  which  to  act. 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  the 
transaction  will  be  allowed  to  go  forward  in 
the  event  the  Commission  fails  lo  reach  a 
decision  within  the  specified  lime  period. 

While  the  procedures  for  dealing  with 
protests  ensure  ihal  there  will  be  minimal 
delay  there  should  be  relatively  few  Pro- 
tests of  proposed  transactions,  given  all  of 
the  protections  built  into  the  legislation 
Furthermore,  in  light  of  ihe  large  excess  ca- 
pacity being  experienced  by  most  pipelines, 
the  question  of  whether  a  pipeline  has  avail- 
able capacity  should  rarely  arise. 


continuation   of   markup   on   S.    1739, 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 

of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orciered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  COVEBNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Carter  Library  Proposal  on  Wednes- 
day November  9.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
sb-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Ms.  Margaret  Hecht  at 
224-4751, 


AUTHORITY   FOR   COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


subcommittee  on  soil  and  water 

CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY.  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Forestry  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday  November  8.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on's,  1851,  the  White  Mountam 
National    Forest    Wilderness    Act    of 

1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
November  9,  to  consider  the  following 
Executive  nominations; 

Susan  M.  Phillips  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Daniel  Oliver  to  be  General  Council  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

William  E.  Scale  lo  be  a  member  of  the 
Commodilv  Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Ml  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tue.sday.  No- 
vember 8,  at  9:30  a.m..  to  consider 
pending   calendar   business,   including 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 

WEEK 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
ca's    strength      depends     on      many 
things-a     healthy     economy,     good 
public  schools,  and  the  compa-ssionate 
spirit  that  moves  us  to  care  for  those 
who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  our  national 
well-being  also  depends  on  the  dedica- 
tion and  courage  of  Americans  of  all 
origins  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
who   are   the    first   casualties   of   the 
statesman's  failure  to  keep  the  peace. 
In  conflicts  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Reoublic    to    the    rubble    of    Beirut. 
Americans    have    sacrificed    and    suf- 
fered for  this  Nation. 

We  are  right  to  honor  those  who 
have  been  disabled  in  their  Nation's 
service.  And  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
designate  this  week  in  their  honor. 
But  that  is  not  enough. 
It  is  not  enough  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  paying  homage  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  flowery  speeches  1  week  a  year 
and  walk  away,  believing  we  have  done 

our  part.  ^.   .  . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  most  divisive 
and  tragic  period  in  American  history, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  visiting  a  battle- 
torn  regiment  from  Indiana,  spoke  of 
one  of  America's  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions-a  sacred  duty  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

We  could  spend  an  infinity  in  this 
Chamber  outlining  this  or  that  pro- 
gram to  care  for  those  who  have 
■borne  the  battle"  for  us  and  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  And 
we  all  here  will  agree  that  we  must 
make  every  effort,  day  after  day.  to 
see  that  our  disabled  veterans  have 
the  best  care  available. 

But    our   responsibility    to    our   dis- 
abled veterans,  to  our  men  and  women 
in   uniform,   and  to   those   who   have 
been  killed  in  action  is  even  more  pro- 
found. And  again  I  turn  to  Lincoln, 
who     still    speaking    to    the    veterans 
from  Indiana,  described  the  supreme 
task   for   America   and   its   leaders   as 
being  one  wherein  we  had  to  insure 
that    we    would     "do    all    which    may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions," ff„..» 
Unless    we    bend    our    every    effort 
toward  that  "just  and  lasting  peace 
we  will  not  be  keeping  the  faith  with 
those  whom  we  honor  here  today.* 
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AUTO  SAFETY 


•  Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  Services  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  Nation's  ninth  largest 
automobile  insurer,  has  decided  to  re- 
place its  150-car  fleet  in  1985  with 
airbag-equipped  vehicles.  Citing  the 
lifesaving  potential  of  airbags.  retired 
U.S.  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Robert 
McDermott,  USAA's  chief  executive 
officer,  .said  that  it  is  his  hope  that 
other  companies  with  large  fleets  of 
cars  will  also  buy  vehicles  equipped 
with  safet.v  airbags. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  this  hope.  I 
also  share  General  McDermott  s  dis- 
tress over  the  needless  loss  of  life  that 
is  occurring  because  airbags  are  still 
unavailable  to  the  public-at-large.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  b.v  Senators  Pell,  Packwood. 
Hatch,  and  Randolph,  which  would 
make  airbags  widel.v  available.  M.v  bill. 
S.  1108.  has  been  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  is  now 
pending  action  on  the  floor. 

I  congratulate  General  McDermott 
and  the  USAA  for  the  enlightened  cor- 
porate policy  they  are  pursuing,  and  I 
wish  them  well  in  their  negotiations 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.— the  only  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  to  bid  on  the 
General  Services  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  equip  5.000  Government  vehi- 
cles with  airbags.  Together.  USAA  and 
Ford  are  certainly  pursuing  "a  better 
idea  ■  in  safety  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  te.xt  of 
General  McDermott's  remarks,  "An 
Insurance  Industry  Perspective  on 
Auto  Safety,  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
REM.^RKs  BY  Robert  McDermott.  American 
Association    for    Automotive    Medicine. 
October  5.  1983.  La  Mansion  del  Rio 
Thank  you.  and  good  afternoon. 
First,  please  let  me  be  the  latest  to  say 
"Welcome  to  San  Antonio  "  As  an  advisory 
board  meml)er  for  both  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute  and  the  University  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center.  I  am  delighted  that 
they  are  cooperating   with   you   in   holding 
the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Conference  of 
the    American    Assocation    for    Automotive 
Medicine  in  our  city. 

I  suppose  that  at  this  point  it's  customary 
for  a  speaker  to  tell  a  joke  or  two  to  loosen 
up  the  audience  and  prepare  them  for  the 
long  ordeal  ahead.  But  there  are  some  sub- 
jects for  which  no  joke  is  appropriate,  and 
automobile  safety  is  one  of  them.  I've  never 
been  able  to  find  anything  funny  in  the  fact 
that  44.000  or  more  Americans  die  every 
year  on  this  nation's  streets  and  highways. 

You  are  all  professionals  men  and 
women  who  don  i  take  things  for  granted, 
who  seek  the  truth  by  working  to  develop 
hard  data  that  events  occur  in  a  certain  way 
and  that  there  is  a  rhyme  and  reason  for 
their  occurrence. 

As  I  give  you  my  perspective  on  the  status 
of  automobile  safety  today  in  the  United 
Slates,  I  would  like  to  relate  it  to  you  in 
terms  of  empirical  evidence  that  is  both  en- 
couraging and  frightening. 

First,  lets  state  the  problem,  and  I  will 
use  figures  given  to  me  by  one  of  your  col 


leagues.  Brian  O'Neill  of  the  Insurance  In 
stitute  of  Highway  Safety. 

Brian  compiled  these  statistics  from  re- 
ports of  the  National  Accident  Sampling 
System  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  good  news  i.s  thai  traffic  deaths  were 
down  la.st  year,  from  49.300  in  1981  to  43.700 
in  1982.  That  downward  trend  is  continuing 
in  1983. 

But  in  terms  of  traffic  deaths,  that's  all 
the  so-called  "good  news"  there  is. 
Here  i.s  the  bad  news  .  . 
In  1981  there  were  26.500  passenger  occu- 
pant fatalities.  Nearly  13.000— almost  half- 
of  those  deaths  occurred  in  frontal  or  front 
angle  impacts. 

Obviously,  your  greatest  chance  for  being 
seriously  hurt  in  a  car  wreck  comes  from 
things  located  in  front  of  you— and  this  has 
been  the  case  historically. 

In  1981.  more  than  half  a  million  people 
.suffered  brain  and/or  spinal  cord  injuries  in 
car  crashes.  Some  24  percent -120, 000— of 
those  people  incurred  these  critical  injuries 
by  hitting  the  steering  wheel,  windshield  or 
"other  front  interior"  of  the  cars  in  which 
they  were  riding. 

Skull  and  facial  injuries  in  1981  totaled 
some  700.000,  with  63  percent  being  cau.sed 
by  that  .same  group  of  steering  wheel,  wind- 
shield and  "other  front  interior"  impacts. 

Another  65.000  persons  suffered  serious 
chest  injuries  in  1981  from  those  same  sorts 
of  crashes. 

Abdominal  injuries  in  1981  totaled  16.000 
from  the  steering  wheel,  windshield  and 
"other  front  interior  "  impacts. 

Some  280.000  people  in  1981  suffered  seri- 
ous injuries  to  extremities  — legs  and  arms- 
caused  by  this  same  source  of  injuries. 

In  all,  24  percent  of  the  most  serious  inju- 
ries to  passenger  car  occupants  involved  in 
crashes  in  1981  came  from  this  front-of-the- 
car  source  of  .steering  wheel/windshield/ 
front  interior. 

Let  me  offer  two  more  pieces  of  data  to 
further  illustrate  this  point. 

According  to  the  National  Accident  Sam- 
pling System.  63  percent  of  all  accidents 
causing  .serious  injury  in  1981  involved  a 
frontal  or  front  angle  collision. 
And.  61  percent  of  all  vehicles  involved  in 
tow-away  accidents"  in  1981  suffered  pri- 
mary damage  from  frontal  or  front  angle 
impacts. 

Surely,  it's  only  natural  to  assume  that 
with  the  overwhelming  evidence  available 
and  published  regarding  the  seriousness  of 
frontal  or  "head-on  "  collisions,  that  Ameri 
cans  today  would  be  making  unprecedented 
efforts  to  protect  themselves  in  the  event  of 
such  crashes  by  wearing  the  safety  t)ells 
available  in  nearly  every  car  on  the  road 
today.  Further,  one  would  assume  that, 
given  the  extraordinary  number  of  fatalities 
and  serious  injuries  caused  by  this  national 
health  problem,  the  federal  government 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  effort 
to  make  cars  safer. 

Sadly,  as  you  and  I  know,  neither  of  these 
perfectly  sensible  and  logical  actions  have 
come  to  pass. 

According  to  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion figures,  as  of  May  31  of  this  year,  seal- 
bell  usage  had  risen  to  a  total  of  14  per- 
cent-only slightly  better  than  the  histori- 
cal average  of  approximately  1 1  percent. 

But  these  low  figures  don't  tell  the  whole 
story.  Seatbelt  u,sage  is  consistently  lower 
among  young  people  in  the  15  24  age  group 
and  among  tho.se  from  lower  socio-economic 
areas— and  these  are  the  two  groups  which 
statistics  have  shown  are  most  likely  to  be 
involved  in  auto  crashes. 


UMI 


According  to  the  National  Accident  Sam- 
pling S.vstem,  in  1981.  of  car  occupants  in 
the  15-IO-24  age  group  involved  in  crashes, 
only  eight  percent  were  wearing  belts. 

In  1981  car  crashes  in  which  there  was  a 
pa.s.senger  in  the  middle  of  the  front  seat, 
only  six  percent  of  these  passengers  were  re- 
strained by  belts  or  some  other  device— and 
this  figure  relates  to  all  ages,  not  just  young 
people.  It's  relatively  safe  to  assume  that 
many  of  the.se  middleof-the-seat  passengers 
were  small  children. 

Besides  the  most  recent  national  seatbelt 
campaign,  what  else  have  our  friends  in 
Washington  been  doing  to  help  alleviate  the 
problem? 

In  my  view  Washington  made  a  serious 
error  when  the  Administration  rescinded 
the  passive  restraint  regulation,  and  I  was 
very  pleased  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided unanimously  that  NHTSA  had  not 
made  its  case. 

Where  would  passive  restraints  have  their 
greatest  effect?  Obviously,  these  re- 
straints—either automatic  seatbelts  or  air- 
bags— would  have  significant  positive  results 
in  frontal  or  front  angle  collisions,  which  ac- 
count for  all  of  the  statistics  I  cited  to  .vou 
earlier. 

Yet,  the  Administration,  in  the  name  of 
"getting  government  off  people's  backs,"  re- 
.scinded  the  passive  restraint  regulation,  and 
so  today  the  carnage  on  our  highways  and 
roads  continues. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  people  each 
year,  and  serious  injuries  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands more,  needs  to  be  addressed  without 
let  up  by  all  segments  of  our  society  — in- 
cluding the  federal  government. 

When  it  comes  to  .saving  people's  lives,  a 
lot  of  the  deregulation  arguments  go  out 
the  window.  There  is  a  case  for  enlightened 
government  regulation  where  public  .safety 
is  concerned.  You  know  these  arguments 
only  too  well. 

It  IS  because  of  public  safety  needs  that  all 
milk  sold  in  this  country  is  pasteurized. 

It  IS  because  of  public  safety  needs  that 
we  have  electrical  and  building  codes  in  our 
cities  to  avoid  dangerous  overloads  and 
flimsy  construction. 

It  is  because  of  public  safety  need  that 
NHTSA  should  promulgate  a  regulation 
that  mandates  passive  restraints. 

We  are  now  told  that  NHTSA  will  propose 
a  new  regulation  regarding  passive  re- 
straints by  October  15— a  week  from  this 
Saturday.  I'm  anxious  to  .see  the  language 
of  this  new  rule  and  hope  it  demonstrates 
their  understanding  of  the  need  for  enlight- 
ened regulation  of  automobile  .safety. 

Believe  it  or  not.  there  is  some  good  news 
coming  out  of  Washington  on  the  auto 
safety  front.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion conduct  a  test  of  compact -sized  airbag- 
equipped  automobiles  by  initially  purchas- 
ing .some  5.000  such  cars  next  year  for  use  in 
GSA  motor  pools.  OSA  is  negotiating  with 
Ford  Motor  Company  to  design,  engineer, 
and  provide  airbags  in  its  new  Tempo. 

General  Motors  produced  10.000  cars 
equipped  with  airbags  back  in  the  1970s  and 
sold  them  all— with  very  favorable  crash  re- 
sults, as  you  all  know.  I  believe  that  the  GM 
program  solved  the  major  issues  of  airbag 
design  and  manufacture  and  I  have  some 
reservations  regarding  the  need  for  still  an- 
other test  program.  Still,  its  belter  than 
nothing,  and  because  this  program  for  the 
first  time  addresses  the  use  of  airbags  in 
smaller  cars,  it  may  mark  the  l)eginning  of  a 


real  effort  to  provide  airbags  to  the  motor- 
ing public.  .    . 

While  those  of  us  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try including  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Independent  Insurers,  which  1  will  assume 
chairmanship  of  next  week,  are  working 
with  other  groups  to  seek  broad  availability 
of  passive  restraints  in  cars,  we  encourage 
Ford  in  this  latest  effort  to  put  state-of-the- 
art  passive  restraints  on  the  road  in  the  new 
downsized  cars.  . 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  the  USAA.  my  company,  plans  to 
completely  replace  our  fleet  of  some  150 
automobiles  with  the  new  airbag-equipped 
Ford  Tempo. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  other  companies  across 
the  country-insurance  and  otherwise- 
which  have  large  fleets  of  cars  will  also  sit 
down  with  Ford  and  equip  themselves  with 
these  new  cars.  We  should  congratulate 
Ford  for  working  with  GSA  on  this  latest 
project  and  should  work  to  demonstrate  to 
Ford  a  buver  demand  for  passive  restraint- 
equipped  automobiles  by  getting  as  many  ol 
them  on  the  road  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  Ford's  efforts,  there  is  some 
other  encouraging  news  on  the  passive  re- 
straint front  ...  ^  1.1  .„ 
Although  Americans  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  the  airbag-equipped  Ford  Tempo  at 
dealer  showrooms,  it  now  appears  that  they 
will  have  a  choice  soon  of  several  other 
automobiles  in  which  the  airbag  will  be  sold 
as  an  option.  .         . 

Mercedes-Benz  will  be  offering  dnver-side 
airbags  as  an  option  in  its  top-of-the-Une 
models  this  fall.  Certain  models  of  Toyota 
and  Volkswagen  already  offer  automatic 
belts  as  an  option.  And.  we  understand  that 
BMW  and  Volvo  are  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  making  airbags  available  as  an 
option  .  .  and  that  Honda,  which  has  never 
been  afraid  to  innovate,  has  been  testing 
airbag-equipped  cars  for  possible  introduc- 
tion into  the  U.S.  market. 

It's  significant  that  these  decisions  will 
soon  be  made  since  just  yesterday  the  latest 
Highway  Loss  Data  Institute  information  on 
crash  results  by  automotive  model  was  re- 
leased in  Washington. 

These  data  show  again  that  larger  cars- 
all  American-made,  by  the  way-are  safer 
than  smaller  cars-whether  made  in  Amer- 
ica or  abroad.  And  once  more,  it's  General 
Motors  cars  which  lead  the  pack,  while  Jap- 
anese-made cars  bring  up  the  rear. 

That  trend  has  continued  now  for  several 
years  and  it  leads  one  to  think  that  GM 
Would  seek  every  advantage  to  keep  that 
leadership-including  making  passive  re- 
straints available,  at  least  as  an  option-and 
that  the  Japanese  would  be  working  hard  to 
improve  the  results  of  their  cars.  So  far.  GM 
has  done  nothing,  while  the  Japanese,  who 
are  loathe  to  sit  on  their  hands  when  a 
problem  appears,  are  apparently  getting 
ready-through  the  efforts  of  Toyota  and 
Honda-to  do  something  about  it  in  a  big 
way  My  onlv  hope  is  that  General  Motors- 
and  all  its  American  work  force -doesn  t 
find  itself  behind  one  day  and  wondering 
how  it  got  there. 

Now  I'm  supposed  to  give  you  the  insur- 
ance industry  perspective  on  automotive 
safety,  so  here  it  is. 

We  in  the  insurance  industry  want  auto- 
motive safely-and  we  want  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  It's  been  estimated  that  automo- 
bile crashes  are  a  $20-billionplus  burden  on 
the  people  of  this  country  every  year-and 
you  and  I.  through  the  premiums  we  all 
pay  must  absorb  most  of  that  cost. 

As  one  who  is  involved  with  several  indus- 
try associations,  1  can  tell  you  that  the  in- 


surance industry  lu-  a  t;ruup  ^^..l  coiiiiu.u  .o 
seek  the  common  usage  of  the  most  eftec- 
tive  safety  technology  available-whether 
its  airbags,  automatic  seatbelts.  windshields 
that  "give"  on  impact  but  don't  shatter,  in- 
crea.sed  dashboard  padding  or  safely  bump- 
ers. 

We  will  work  with  groups  like  yours  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies in  automotive  safety. 

We  will  work  with  the  automobile  compa- 
nies and  the  government  in  hopes  of  secur- 
ing a  more  enlightened  attitude  toward  the 
use  of  all  safety  technologies  in  automo- 
biles. .  , 
And  we  will  work  to  inform  the  general 
public  of  the  importance  of  these  technolo- 
gy applications  and  of  the  need  for  consum- 
ers who  want  safe  cars  to  demand  them 
from  auto  makers. 

Finally,  the  insurance  industry  through 
its  individual  companies,  like  USAA.  will 
continue  to  promote  seatbelt  usage  * 
will  continue  to  support  the  effort  to  keep 
drunk  drivers  off  the  road  '  *  *  will  contin- 
ue to  promote  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  child  restraint  laws  in  all  of  the  50 
states  And  any  other  American  company— 
insurance  or  otherwise-should  do  the  same 
since  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  con- 
serving our  most  precious  resource-as  a 
nation  as  companies  and  as  families— and 
that  is  our  people.  Children,  brothers  ana 
sisters,  moms  and  dads,  grandparents-lhese 
arc  the  resources  we  are  talking  about. 

At  USAA.  for  example,  we  give  to  any  of 
our  5  000  employees  who  become  new  par- 
ents a  child  safety  restraint  seat  for  those 
new-born  infants.  Since  April  of  1982.  we  ve 
given  away  331  of  those  seats.  We  also  loan 
the  safety  restraint  seats  to  our  employees 
on  a  month-lo-month  basis  for  use  by  their 
other  children. 

Further,  we've  just  made  available  to  our 
1  25  million  USAA  members  a  new  rider  in 
their  auto  insurance  policies  which  will  pay 
an  additional  $10,000  in  medical  benefits  or 
death  benefits  for  any  USAA  member  or 
family  member  who  is  involved  in  a  car 
crash"  and  is  wearing  a  seat  belt,  riding  in  a 
child  restraint  seat  or  is  a  driver  or  pas.sen- 
ger  in  a  car  seat  protected  by  passive  re 
straint  devices-including  airbags  and  auto- 
matic belts.  Those  benefits  are  provided  to 
our  members  whether  they  are  riding  in 
their  car  or  someone  else's  when  the  crash 

occurs.  .     „  i,„ 

The  benefits  also  extend  to  guests  who 

might  be  riding  or  driving  a  USAA  member's 

And  we're  providing  this  coverage  at  abso- 
lutely no  extra  cost  to  our  insureds. 

As  USAA's  chief  executive  officer.  I  take 
pride  in  these  accomplishmenls-and  in 
what  we  were  able  to  do  last  year  by  broad- 
casting to  the  public  the  fifs^  ™mPf';f '^J' 
car  .safety  data  compiled  by  HLDI  and  IIHb. 

Our  overall  auto  safety  campaign  over  the 
past  year  has  resulted  in  a  reported  dou- 
bling of  the  number  of  USAA  members  who 
now  "buckle  up  "-from  11  percent  to  23  per- 
cent By  continued  effort.  I  hope  we  can 
convince  even  more  of  our  members  and  the 
general  public  to  use  their  seatbelts. 

But  despite  that  improvement.  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  optimum  solution  has 
got  to  be  passive  restraints-eilher  airbags 
or    automatic    bells,    as    the    public    may 

choose.  ...        „„„ 

That  phrase-""as  the  public  may 
choose  "-is  important  because,  right  now. 
the  public  doesn't  really  have  a  choice.  You 
and  I  can't  go  into  a  GM.  Chrysler.  Ford  or 
AMC  showroom  and  buy  a  car  equipped 
with  passive  restraints. 


The  auto  makers  have  decided  not  to  offer 
vou  and  me  that  option. 

Thev  will  let  you  buy  a  car  that  talks  to 
you-that  tells  you  in  plain  English  that 
you've  left  the  lights  on.  But  they  won't  let 
you  buy  an  automatic  belt. 

And  now.  most  frivolous  of  all,  GM  has 
happily  announced  that  it  has  developed 
the  ultimate  in  car  stereos-lhe  "super 
slero  '"  GM  calls  it.  And  this  option  on  GM 
luxury  cars  will  be  available  for  you  and  me 
to  buy  for  only  $895.  according  to  Popular 
Science." 

As  a  father  of  five  and  a  grandfather  of 
10  its  difficult  for  me  not  to  get  emotional 
over  this  issue  when  I  see  General  Motors 
proudly  offering  an  $895  "super  stereo,"  but 
refusing  to  offer  me  the  option  of  buying  a 
normal  car  stereo  and  an  airbag.  which  to- 
gether would  be  patently  affordable  at  the 
same  price  or  less  than  the  "super  stereo.  " 

We're  not  discussing  a  business  problem. 
Its  not  a  matter  of  dollars.  It's  not  a  matter 
of  deregulation  triumphing  over  the  regula- 
tors or  vice  versa.  While  groups  such  as  the 
American  Association  for  Automotive  Medi- 
cine have  looked  at  the  problem  for  years 
and  worked  on  developing  solutions,  many 
of  the  solutions  have  not  been  implemented 
with  the  speed  that  other  health  hazard  so- 
lutions-such as  polio  vaccine-have  been 
put  to  use. 

This  is  a  national  shame,  and  it's  long  past 
time  to  end  the  bickering  and  foot-dragging 
which  have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  so 
many  and  the  maiming  and  disfigurement 
of  so  many  more. 

Remember,  even  though  traffic  deaths  are 
down  120  people  are  killed  in  car  crashes 
everv  dav  of  the  year.  That's  the  equivalent 
of  a  "major  airliner  crash  every  day-and  you 
know  the  hue  and  cry  that  would  be  raised 
if  a  passenger  jet  went  down  daily  for  even  a 
week,  much  less  a  year. 

As  chairman-elect  of  NAII.  I  hope  to  be  in 
a  position  to  multiply  my  potential  to  do 
more  about  safety  matters  this  next  year. 
The  stature  of  your  Association  is  such  that 
your  recommendations  are  heard  and  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  decision-maker 
in  both  government  and  industry.  We  in  the 
insurance  industry  must,  and  will  work  to 
see  that  your  recommendations  are  heard 
and  not  set  aside. 
Thank  you  very  much* 


WHO  WILL  BE  IN  SPACE? 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
this  year  we  are  relebraimp  the  25lh 
anniversary  of  our  civilian  space 
agency,  the  Naiionai  Aeronautics  and 
Space"  Administration  (NASA).  We 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  terms  of 
the  accomplishments  of  those  years. 

Our  space  adventures  began  with  a 
31-pound  artificial  satellite:  then  cul- 
minated with  man's  landing  on  the 
Moon  proclaiming  that:  We  came  in 
peace  for  all  mankind." 

Today,  we  provide  a  w-ealth  of  infor- 
mation to  Americans  and  to  other  citi- 
zens of  the  planet  Earth  regarding 
weather,  geological  conditions,  and 
other  datr..  We  have  developed  a  com- 
municaUons  network  which  is  belter 
than  anything  that  could  have  been 
envisioned  .iusl  a  few  short  years  ago. 
All  this  information  is  the  harvest  of 
our  programs  m  space. 
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This  Nation  proved  that  when  we 
put  our  [juiid.s  to  something  we  can  ac- 
complish almost  anything.  It  was  the 
commitment  of  successive  administra- 
tions and  Congresses,  and  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  that  allowed 
these  space  programs  to  be  undertak- 
en and  achieved.  But  success  only 
comes  with  leadership  and  with  the 
necps-sary  .support. 

Mr  Prfsidcnt.  we  cannot  afford  to 
just  li', f  on  the  successes  and  achieve- 
mt'nts  ot  the  past.  Currently,  the  ad- 
mliustration  ami  the  Congress  have 
been  (ii.sfii.'^smk:  whether  the  United 
■Sf  :it'  hi;  111  ii-  '.  rlop  a  manned  space 
•  ^■.i.'\'>\)  t  I  'ii.-  l'i'«()'s.  Perhaps  an  arti- 
(If  \)\  .lainr  ,  V  (  )ht  rt;  in  the  Novem- 
b«  r  4,  lyaa.  i;>su('  ul  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  can  help  us  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Oberg  discusses  recent  reports 
that  the  SovieLs  may  have  encoun- 
tered difficulties  on  their  Salyut  7 
space  station.  The  article  is  interesting 
and  informative.  What  is  most  impres- 
sive, however,  is  his  closing  paragraph. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

When  this  lonK-anticipated  crew  handover 
occurs,  Western  observers  will  realize  that 
space  may  never  again  be  empty  of  human 
travelers.  There  will  henceforth  always  be 
people  in  space,  living,  working,  observing. 
.  .  .  and  speaking  Russian. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  best 
siunmarizes  the  position  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  today.  We  chose, 
almost  a  decade  ago.  not  to  proceed 
with  manned  space  activity.  We  are 
turning  space  over  to  the  Soviets  by 
default.  We  are  losing  our  lead  in  all 
manned  activities  including  scientific, 
commercial,  and  even  military  activity. 

The  best  way  to  maintain  the 
achievements  of  the  past  is  by  a  com- 
mitment to  the  future  We  must  have 
a  permanent  manned  presence  in 
space,  a  commitment  made  long  ago 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  time  is  grow- 
ing short.  This  Nation  needs  both 
leadership  from  the  President  and 
support  from  the  Congress  if  the 
American  people  are  to  continue  to 
play  a  role— their  rightful  role— in 
space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  James  Oberg  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
Soviet  Space  Program  May  Gain  Dividends 
Prom  Salyut's  Troubles 
(By  James  E.  Oberg) 

Houston.- Hundreds  of  miles  above 
Earth,  possibly  the  greatest  spaceflight 
drama  since  the  struggles  to  save  Apollo  13 
and  the  crippled  Skylab  space  station  has 
been  unfolding  in  recent  weeks. 

Soviet  Cosmonauts  Vladimir  Lyakhov  and 
Alexander  Alexandrov  remain  In  orbit  long 
past  their  .scheduled  return  date:  Their  re- 
placements narrowly  escaped  death  when 
their  launch  rocket  blew  up  underneath 
them.  Widespread  reports  have  it  that  the 
cosmonauts  in  orbit  are  marooned.  Their 
Salyut  7  space  station  has  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  dramatic  rumors.  The  most  critical 
one  concerns  a  possible  rocket  fuel  leak  that 


may  have  crippled  most  of  the  station  s  ma- 
neuvering capability. 

To  make  sen.se  out  of  these  events  it  Is 
necessary  to  understand  what  the  Soviets 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  space  recently. 

What  the  Soviets  attempted  to  do  Sept.  26 
was  nothing  short  of  making  space  history 
with  a  new  giant  leap  for  mankind"— a  con- 
tinuous human  presence  in  space.  Cosmo- 
nauts Vladimir  TItov  and  Gennady  Streka- 
lov  were  to  have  undertaken  the  worlds 
first  space  station  relief  mission,  allowing 
the  two  current  inhabitants  of  Salyut  7  to 
return  home  while  the  space  station  contin- 
ued to  function. 

In  the  past,  long  term  crews  have  flown  to 
an  empty  station,  activated  it.  received  visit- 
ing crews,  then  after  many  months  deacti- 
vated the  station  and  left  it  empty.  That 
was  not  supposed  to  have  happened  this 
time— and  this  goal  may  still  be  reached. 

Formerly,  visiting  crews  spent  about  a 
week  aboard  the  Salyut  This  time,  the  over 
lap  may  have  been  scheduled  to  last  two  or 
three  weeks:  The  aborted  launch  attempt 
(to  have  been  called  Soyuz  T-10)  occurred 
at  least  10  days  earlier  than  would  have 
been  the  case  for  a  routine  week-long  visit. 
This  would  have  given  the  new  crew  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  used  to  space  conditions 
and  to  be  fully  briefed  by  the  departing 
crew  on  the  station's  routines  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

The  purpose  of  routine  week-long  visius  is 
tied  in  with  another  problem  that  the 
launch  failure  led  to.  The  seven-ton  Soyuz 
craft,  unlike  the  mulliyear-mission.  20-lon 
Salyut  module,  has  a  limited  lifetime  in 
orbit  As  a  general  rule,  such  spaceships 
only  spend  60  to  80  days  In  orbit  before  re- 
turning. Three  times  before.  Soyuz  ships 
had  remained  In  space  for  slightly  more 
than  100  days,  but  all  three  were  contingen- 
cy cases. 

During  missions  of  six  or  seven  months' 
duration,  the  Soyuz  craft  attached  to  the 
Salyut  must  be  periodically  swapped  for  a 
fresh  one  About  every  58  da.vs  a  new  visit- 
ing crew  is  launched. 

Soviet  space  officials  have  never  directly 
explained  the  reason  for  the  duration  limi- 
tation rule,  but  reasonable  analogies  with 
American  space  vehicle  characteristics  can 
provide  some  insight.  First  among  them  is 
the  presence  of  highly  corrosive  'hypergo- 
lic"  propellants  fuels  that,  when  mixed, 
ignite  spontaneously— in  the  Soyuz  service 
module  tanks.  As  weeks  pass,  the  exposed 
valves  and  seals  in  the  engine  could  be  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate.  They  may  suddenly 
leak  all  the  fuel,  or  they  may  not  function 
at  all  when  called  upon  during  the  critical 
return  to  Earth.  Also  batteries  aboard  the 
Soyuz  may  slowly  lose  their  charges  Final 
ly,  exposure  to  16  cycles  of  daily  sunrise- 
sunset  thermal  stress  may  have  a  cumula- 
tive impact  on  the  mechanical  hardware  of 
the  ship. 

It  was  this  gradual  aging  of  the  Soyuz  T- 
9,  which  brought  cosmonauts  Lyakhov  and 
Alexandrov  to  Salyut  7  late  in  June,  that  set 
off  alarms  around  the  world  on  Oct  19.  the 
day  that  the  Soyuz  exceeded  in  age  the  pre- 
viously longest  Soyuz  mission. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  in  a  BBC  report 
from  London,  which  said  that  the  cosmo- 
nauLs  could  not  return  home  safely,  nor 
could  they  remain  aboard  the  failing  Salyut 
space  station. 

The  report  was  based  on  authentic  anxi- 
eties. With  the  danger  of  a  return  to  Earth 
aboard  the  aging  Soyuz  T-9  growing  daily, 
the  cosmonauts  may  also  have  been  faced 
with  serious  doubts  about  the  security  of 


the  Salyut  A  report  by  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  magazine  described  a  se- 
rious rocket  fuel  leak  that  was  said  to  have 
occurred  Sept  7  Two  of  the  three  sets  of 
fuel  tanks  on  the  Salyut  were  reportedly  in- 
volved. The  magazine,  evidently  relying  on 
United  States  intelligence  sources  that  rou- 
tinely monitor  conversations  between  the 
cosmonauts  and  mission  control  in  Moscow, 
claimed  that  the  tanks  drained  overboard 
due  to  a  ruptured  pipe.  Aviation  Week  also 
reported  that  the  cosmonauts  were  about  to 
evacuate  the  station  In  emergency  mode 
before  mi.s-sion  control  advised  them  to  stay. 
At  that  lime  the  station  had  been  pumping 
a  new  supply  of  rocket  fuel  from  the  un- 
manned tanker  spacecraft  Progress  17.  so  a 
failure  In  the  fuel  transfer  apparatus  may 
also  be  plausible. 

Since  the  date  of  the  alleged  fuel  leak,  the 
Soviet  cosmonauts  have  been  following  a 
flight  plan  consistent  with  such  a  situation. 
They  have  greatly  restricted  the  station's 
pointing  maneuvers  over  ground  targets  for 
photography,  while  concentrating  instead 
on  passively  drifting  through  space.  This 
flight  plan  is  very  useful  for  materials-proc- 
essing experiments,  which  must  avoid  dis- 
turbances induced  by  firing  rockets  Accord- 
ing to  Soviet  news  reports,  the  cosmonauts 
are  conducting  those  kinds  of  experiments. 

But  even  if  the  fuel-leak  story  were  true, 
it  does  not  spell  the  end  of  Salyut  7  and  the 
latest  big  Soviet  push  in  space  Perhaps  the 
pipes  can  be  repaired  during  a  space  walk, 
using  special  tools  po.ssibly  sent  up  on  the 
Progress  18  robot  freighter  that  linked  up 
Oct.  22.  (Indeed,  such  space  walks  took 
place  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  according  to 
the  official  Soviet  news  agency  Tass— al- 
though the  agency  said  that  the  two  cosmo- 
nauts were  Installing  a  new  solar  battery.) 
Perhaps  the  leak  actually  Involved  only 
equipment  aboard  the  previous  robot 
tanker.  Progress  17. 

And  if  the  propulsion  system  failure  is 
real  and  cannot  be  fixed,  the  Soviets  still 
have  one  ace  In  orbit  "  left.  This  is  another 
unmanned  space  vehicle,  designed  to  act  as 
an  addon  module  to  the  Salyut  space  sta- 
tion. Once  attached,  the  module— which  is 
vaguely  similar  in  size,  weight,  and  capabili- 
ties to  the  Salyut— can  serve  as  a  specialized 
laboratory,  a  storeroom  (with  at  least  three 
times  the  cargo  capacity  of  a  Progress 
craft),  or  even  a  greenhouse.  The  module 
has  its  own  power  supply  'solar  panels)  with 
which  to  augment  the  Salyut.  and— most 
important— it  has  its  own  propulsion 
system. 

When  such  a  vehicle  was  tested  earlier 
this  year— under  the  code  name  "Kosmos 
1443"— it  spent  several  months  linked  up 
with  the  Salyut  7.  Future  launches  of  such 
modules  are  expected  shortly.  Once  a  new- 
craft  of  this  type  can  be  attached  to  the 
Salyut  7.  all  propulsion  difficulties  will  be 
moot. 

While  the  West  watched  anxiously  for 
some  sort  of  Soviet  rescue  operation  in 
orbit,  the  path  through  space  of  the  Salyut 
7  space  station  made  It  clear  that  indeed  the 
Soviets  were  preparing  a  new  launching. 

At  12:59  p.m.  Moscow  time  on  Oct.  20.  the 
Soviets  launched  an  unmanned  supply  ship. 
Progress  18.  It  linked  up  successfully  at  2:34 
p.m.  Moscow  time,  two  days  later.  A  few 
hours  later,  as  the  station  crossed  North 
America,  radio  listener  Richard  Flagg  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  heard  the  two  Russian 
spacemen  laughing  and  Joking  as  they 
opened  letters  and  gifts  from  home.  "A 
happy  crew"  is  how  Mr.  Flagg,  an  experi- 
enced Soviet  space-watcher,  put  it. 


.-^u,  h  supply  flights  must  occur  every  two 
„i,,iiths  or  so  to  restock  the  life-support  con- 
sumable- aboard  the  station,  and  to  bring 
„P  n. -.^  .quipment  as  needed.  According  to 
MosroA  !'i.  >-hip  was  also  carrying  rocket 
lu(  1  :n  r.'pi.  nivh  the  Salyut's  drained  tanks 
Meanwhile,  the  Soyuz  T-9  continued  to 
grow  older.  But  under  automatic  interroga- 
tion from  the  ground  (Flagg  and  his  col^ 
leagues  were  picking  up  intense  bursts  ol 
radio  telemetry  data  from  the  Soyuz  iiv 
forming  Soviet  space  engineers  of  the  statics 
and  health  of  all  its  systems)  the  Soy taz 
seemed  to  be  receiving  a  clean  bill  of  health 
It  would  lake  up  to  three  weeks  to  unload 
the  Progress  and  clear  the  docking  port  it 
occupied,  -so  by  the  time  any  new  ship  could 
be  sent  up  to  the  Soyuz  T-9  would  be  a 
least  135  days  old.  But  perhaps  even  that 
unprecedented  age  can  be  tolerated. 

U  would  certainly  benefit  the  Soviets  to 
qualify  their  Soyuz  ships  for  missions  of 
that  duration;  thus,  they  may  receive  a 
major  bonus  by  being  forced  to  do  so  this 
time  Such  an  extended  lifetime  would  allow 
a  reduction  in  the  required  number  ol 
Soyuz-swap"  visiting  missions,  at  great  sav- 
ings in  money  and  crew  training  time. 

A  new  attempt  to  send  up  a  relief  crew 
could  occur  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Progress  18  freighter  has  been  unloaded  ancj 
jettisoned.  If  by  then  the  Soyuz  T-9  has  lost 
enough  reliability  for  a  safe  return  trip,  an 
unmanned  Soyuz  could  be  sent  up  first^ 

When  this  long-anticipated  crew  hand- 
over occurs.  Western  ob.servers  will  realize 
that  space  may  never  again  be  empty  ol 
human  travelers.  There  will  henceforth 
always  be  people  in  space,  living,  working, 
observing.  ...  and  speaking  Russiiin. 

James  Oberg.  a  noted  expert  on  ^'ip  fo^'f^ 
space  program,  is  the  author  of  Red  Star 
in  Orbit.  '  He  is  a  space  engineer  in  Hous- 
ton.* 
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THK  POTASH  INDUSTRY 
•  Mr  DOMENK.T.  Mr.  President. 
t(>d;i%  I  wish  to  tell  this  country  about 
the  slate  of  our  Nation's  potash  indus- 
try To  put  It  simply,  the  news  is  not 
good  But,  hopefully,  through  the 
work  of  community  leaders,  business, 
labor  State  and  National  leaders  the 
news  will  get  better  over  the  course  of 
the  next  12  months 

Our  Nation's  pola-sh  industry  is  cen- 
tered   near    Carlsbad.    N.    Mex..    and, 
over  the  years,  seven  companies  have 
mined  potash   in  the  area.  Potash,  a 
term  used  for  potassium  compounds,  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  U.S.  world 
agricultural    production.    Pola.ssium    is 
one  of  the  three  key  elements  used  to 
promote    plant    growth    and    improve 
crop  vield,  and  there  is  essentially  no 
substitute  for  it.  Roughly  95  percent 
of  the  potash  consumed  m  the  United 
States  is  used   for  fertilr/..r  uitli   the 
other  5  percent  being  used  lor  chemi- 
cal and  ceramic  manufacturing. 

The  largest  share  of  potash  is  ob- 
tained bv  underground  mining  and  the 
rest  from  salt  lakes  and  subsurface 
brine  deposits.  Well  over  86  percent  of 
;•  S  polaiih  production  is  located  near 
Carlsbad  and  the  industry  is  energy  in- 
tensive. . 

Potash  undergoes  some  beneficial 
treatment  before  being  u.sed  by  farm 


ers  as  fertilizer.  However,  some  potash 
does  require  chemical  alteration  and 
some  potash  is  mechanically  mixed 
v.ith  other  fertilizer.  The  .standard 
potash  compound  used  in  America  is 
pota.ssium  chloride. 

Today  this  American  industry  is  in 
trouble.  It  is  in  trouble  because  of  the 
ill  effects  of  a  combination  of  long- 
term  problems  as  well  as  short-term 
economic  developments  that  impact 
both  on  the  potash  industry's  Ameri- 
can market  and  foreign  markets. 

Crop  surpluses,  worldwide  recession, 
a  too  strong  dollar,  cheaper  foreign 
potash,  outright  dumping  of  foreign 
potash,  high  interest  rates,  foreign  ex- 
change shortages  in  some  potash  im- 
porting countries  and  energy  costs 
have  all  caused  the  troubles  that  we 
find  today.  ^     . 

The   conditions    for   many    of    these 
factors  were  born  m  the  late  seventies 
and  as  we  entered  into  the  eighties  we 
began  to  pay  the  price  for  our  trans- 
gressions  of    those    earlier    years.    Al- 
though  demand   for   fertilizer   is  pro- 
jected to  increase  through  the  end  of 
this  century  in  this  Nation  and  in  the 
world,  current  prospects  for  the  U.S^ 
potash  industry  are  mixed.  In  spite  ol 
many  steps  we  might  take.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers  will   continue   to   face   intense 
competition  from  other  producing  na- 
tions. ,         , 
In  1967,  3,913  people  were  employed 
in  seven  potash  mines  near  Carlsbad. 
As  of  December  31.  1982.  2,177  people 
were   employed    m    six    mines.    As    of 
August    4,    1983.    five   mines   remained 
open  some  on  a  limited  basis,  and  em- 
ploved   1.376.  Recently  we  have  been 
informed    that    two    mines    have    re- 
sumed   heavier   production   and   addi- 
tional   employees    could    be    back    to 
work  bv  the  end  of  the  month. 

Total  pavroll  m  Carlsbad  in  1982  wa^ 
$66  963.349  and  the  total  as.se.ssed 
value  of  potash  produced  m  1981  on 
both  private  and  Federal  land  wa.s 
$262,467,148.82.  tt    ■.   ^ 

Potash   consumption   m   the  United 
States  has  doubled  since  the  early  six- 
ties while  production  and  sales  of  U.b. 
potash     producers     ha.'^    declined.     In 
1982  U  S   mills  and  mines  produced  an 
estimated  1.75  million  metric  tons  of 
K20    equivalent    m    1982-22    percent 
below  the  2.24   million  tons  produced 
in  1980  and  39  percent  less  than  the 
1  85  million  metric  tons  of  1965.  Con- 
sumption   in    1982    was    estimated    at 
roughly   6  million  metric  tons  which 
was  about   5   percent   below  the   1980 
figures  but  still  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  3.08  million  tons  in  1965. 

Exports  of  pota::h  have  also  fallen 
greatly  in  past  years.  From  1972  to 
1980  exports  of  U.S.  potash  averaged 
775.000  metric  tons  which  in  1982  ex^ 
ports  stood  at  an  estimated  350.000 
metric  tons.  While  all  this  has  hap- 
pened U  S.  producer  inventories  have 
increased  to  their  highest  level  since 
1967    and    prices    have    decreased    to 


tht-ir  lowest  level  since  19'^9.  Obvious- 
ly, the  gap  between  production  and 
consumption  comes  from  imports  of 
potash.  Today  the  main  source  of 
potash  imports  is  Canada.  However,  in 
recent  years  a  growing  share  of  the 
market  has  been  taken  by  Israel  with 
smaller  increased  amounts  coming 
from   East    Germany    and   the   Soviet 

l^nion.  , 

In  1965.  1.01  million  metric  tons  ol 
K  O  equivalent  were  imported  and  by 
1979  rose  to  5.17  million  tons.  Since 
that  peak,  imports  dropped  to  an  esti- 
mated 4.8  million  tons  m  1982. 

For  many  years  domestic  producers 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  increas- 
ing use  of  fertilizer  by  agriculture  m 
the  United  Stales  and  in  the  world. 
Potash  resources  were  sufficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  However,  as 
the  more  easily  removed  and  higher 
grades  of  our  potash  were  used  up, 
larger  deposits  easily  removed  were  de- 
veloped in  Canada. 

Currently,  it  takes  10  tons  of  potash 
ore  from  our  U.S.  mines  to  get  1  ton  of 
marketable  ton  of  K.O  equivalent 
compared  with  about  a  6-ton  ratio  in 
the  early  sixties. 

However,  m  Canada,  approximately 
4  tons  of  potash  ore  from  Saskatche- 
wan are  treated  to  get  a  marketable 
ton  of  KG  which  is  about  the  same 
ratio  that  has  been  maintained  for  the 
past  two  decades.  ^     ,    ^  , 

Obviously,  this  has  given  Saskatche- 
wan potash  a  cost  advantage  over  U.S. 
produced  potash  and  over  the  past 
decade  the  supply  and  price  of  Canadi- 
an potash  has  a  determining  and  last- 
ing influence  on  U.S.  potash  prices. 

U  S  producers,  through  transporta- 
tion cost  advantages,  have  been  able 
over  the  years  to  hold  onto  a  share  of 
the  domestic  market  as  these  costs 
offset  the  lower  Canadian  production 

costs. 

Santa  Vv  Railroad  is  the  major 
transporter  of  potash  and  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1983  Santa  Fe 
shipped  some  11,000  freight  carloads^ 
Santa  Fe  basically  uses  dedicated 
trains,  often  running  75  cars  or  misre 
m  length,  to  move  potash  to  ports  for 
export. 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  officials  have 
pledged  their  full  cooperation  to  the 
potash  industry  m  attempting  to 
maintain    that    transportation    advan- 

However,  during  the  past  few  yeai-s, 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  lost  part  of  their  share  of  the 
U  S  market.  Many  have  charged  that 
other  countries,  including  Israel.  East 
Germany  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Spain 
have  or  are.  currently  dumping 
potash  at  unfair  prices  on  the  Arneri- 
can  market  and  international  markets 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
these  countries  badly  need  foreign  cur- 
rency because  of  their  huge  balance- 
of-trade     deficits.     Furthermore,     be- 
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cause   the   governments   involved   own 
part,  if  not  all.  of  the  production  in- 
volved, they  can.  as  a  national  policy, 
subsidize  sales  of  their  potash  produc 
tion  to  help  their  balance  of  trade. 

One  example  this  year  occurred 
when  a  potash  company  closed  down 
its  Carlsbad  mine  and  then  quickly 
signed  a  long-term  contract  with  the 
Dead  Sea  Works  Ltd..  an  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment-owned chemical  company. 

This  company  is  Israel's  only  major 
supplier  of  potash.  It  is  a  company  90 
percent  owned  by  Israel  Chemicals 
(Ltd),  a  Government-owned  holding 
company.  The  Dead  Sea  Works  has  fi- 
nanced its  investment  programs  from 
its  own  resources,  with  the  aid  of  at 
least  two  World  Bank  loans. 

The  contract  involved  pegs  the  Is- 
raeli price  at  a  level  lower  than  the 
prevailing  U.S.  domestic  price  regard- 
less of  any  other  factors.  Reportedly, 
this  type  of  "evergreen"  contract  does 
not  constitute  unfair  pricing  or  dump- 
ing, per  se.  However,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  Ambassador  William 
E.  Brock,  has  indicated  to  me  that 
under  certain  circumstances  it  could 
lead  to  creation  of  an  unfair  trade 
practice— such  as  dumping  products  at 
less  than  fair  prices  or  subsidization 
by  foreign  governments. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  will  inform  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  working  closely 
with  the  potash  industry  on  several 
remedies. 

Some  of  those  remedies  involve  legis- 
lative initiatives.  I  am  as  much  a  free 
trade  proponent  as  an.-  Member  of  the 
Senate  but  I  refuse  to  sit  idle  while 
foreign  countries  illegally  dump  their 
products  on  our  market. 

And.  in  some  cases,  the  plants  in 
these  foreign  countries  which  pro- 
duced these  products  have  been  indi- 
rectly financed  by  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  World  Bank  or  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund. 

Ask  an  unemployed  miner  in  Carls- 
bad, Silver  City,  or  Grants.  N.  Mex.. 
about  free  trade.  Free  trade  American 
style  will  weaken  our  Nation  if  we  are 
not  careful. 

We  have  in  the  case  of  potash  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  attempting  to 
insulate  a  small,  important  American 
industry  from  predatory  foreign  trade 
practices.  I  recognize  that  some  may 
call  my  efforts  protectionism.  If  that 
is  what  it  is  called,  then  I  will  gladly 
lead  a  fight  to  protect  American  work- 
ers and  businesses  from  unfair  trade 
practices  of  foreign  governments. • 


ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL  CON 
SULTATIONS  ON  REFUGEE  AD- 
MISSIONS 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  following  materials  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
the  -substance  of  the  annual  consulta- 
tion between  the  representatives  of 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Ju- 


diciary Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  refugee  admissions  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conserve 
the  printing  costs  of  the  Congression- 
al Record.  I  am  refraining  from  in- 
cluding in  this  report  the  much  more 
detailed— and  assuredly  much  more 
lengthy— report  of  the  U.S.  Coordina- 
tor for  Refugee  Affairs.  This  report, 
submitted  to  Congress  in  August  1983 
and  covering  the  proposed  program 
for  fi.scal  year  1984.  should  be  consid- 
ered to  be  incorporated  by  reference  in 
these  remarks. 

Should  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
any  questions  about  this  rather 
lengthy  report  or  wish  to  obtain  a 
copy.  I  would  refer  them  either  to  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy,  which  I 
chair,  or  to  the  author  of  the  report: 
The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs,  in  the  Bureau  for 
Refugee  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  State. 
The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
U.S.  Coordinator  for 

Refugee  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  September  16.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  The  annual  Con- 
gre.ssionaI  Con.sullatlon.s  on  refugee  admis- 
.sion.s  pre.sents  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  review  U.S. 
refugee  policy  not  only  in  principle  but  also 
in  the  practice  of  dayto-day  implementa- 
tion. The  fiscal  year  1984  consultation  docu- 
ments, which  I  am  .sending  you  today,  are 
the  result  of  di.scussions  with  Congressional 
committees,  as  well  as  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, foreign  governments,  private  voluntary 
organizations,  and  slate  and  local  govern 
ments. 

Continuing  the  open  spirit  of  partnership 
I  have  sought  to  maintain  with  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  personal  otxservations  on  developments 
in  American  refugee  affairs  over  the  past 
year 

Despite  all  our  efforts  over  the  past  year, 
-significant  problems  persist  in  the  domestic 
refugee  program.  Refugee  costs  remain 
high,  as  reflected  by  welfare  dependency 
rates.  The  relationship  and  divisionof-labor 
among  the  Federal  government,  stale  gov- 
ernments, voluntary  re.settlement  agencies, 
and  sponsors  remains  imperfectly  defined. 
In  the  absence  of  a  broadly  accepted  revital- 
ized .sen.se  of  spon.sorship.  the  refugees  are 
moving  more  and  more  into  the  orbit  of  en- 
tltlem»'nt  programs  under  state  manage- 
ment. To  us.  this  represents  a  regression  in 
the  traditional  idea  of  refugee  spon.sorship 
which  IS  unacceptable  to  this  Administra 
tion  and  to  most  of  the  American  people  as 
well.  We  are  committed  to  returning  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  resettlement 
of  refugees  to  the  private  .sector,  albeit  with 
adequate  Federal  assistance  in  the  early 
stages.  Having  recognized  the  difficult  situa- 
tions we  are  still  facing.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  am  not  despondent  about  improvements. 
Quite  the  opposite. 

In  fi.scal  year  1983.  I  completed  a  wide 
ranging  review  of  our  domestic  program. 
This  was  done  through  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions with  refugee  leaders,  state  and  local 


government  officials,  and  resettlement 
agencies.  They  were  asked  how  we  could  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  program.  The 
response  was  that  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Refugee  Act  is  adequate,  but  that  the  pro- 
gram needs  substantive  improvements. 
Issues  raised  in  these  local  consultations  in 
eluded  the  need  for  an  assistance  support 
program  outside  of  our  public  assistance 
programs,  though  there  was  disagreement 
as  to  whether  such  a  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  states  or  resettlement 
agencies.  Other  i-ssucs  rai.sed  were  case-man- 
agement, targeted  assistance,  monitoring  of 
resettlement  agencies,  and  further  refine- 
ment of  national  placement  policy. 

I  have  supported  several  changes  in  the 
past  year  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency  in  our  domestic  program: 

Working  to  assure  that  public  cash  assist- 
ance does  not  continue  to  be  the  primary 
form  of  support  for  refugees  during  their 
initial  period  in  the  U.S.; 

Greater  accountability  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  managed  by  the  stales 
and  the  resettlement  agencies; 

Improving  the  degree  of  cooperation 
among  the  Federal  government,  state  gov- 
ernments, and  refugee  resettlement  agen- 
cies; 

Strengthening  the  role  of  resettlement 
agencies  and  private  sponsorship,  especially 
during  the  critical  initial  stage  of  resettle- 
ment; 

Introducing  incentives  for  refugees  to 
work  sooner,  and  for  earlier  private  sector 
involvement  in  hiring  refugees;  and 

Strengthening  refugee  community  leader- 
ship in  order  to  provide  a  strong  community 
infrastructure  for  the  long  term. 

These  initiatives  have  met  with  resistance 
in  many  sectors  of  the  program.  I  am  not 
surprised.  Our  national  policy  and  funding 
patterns  provide  support  to  several  -sectors 
at  the  -same  time,  without  always  clearly 
specifying  operational  objectives  and  meas- 
ures for  accountability.  Ours  is  not  a  system 
of  sole  Federal  authority  over  policy  and 
programmatic  decisions.  The  private  volun- 
tary agencies  retain  a  rightful  and  major 
role. 

States  feel  them-selves  essentially  power- 
less to  control  movements  into  their  juris- 
diction and  are  restricted  by  categorical  pro- 
gram requirements.  Many  are  unwilling  to 
restructure  programs  to  draw  more  heavily 
on  private  sector  resources  during  the  Initial 
resettlement  phase.  Resettlement  agencies 
place  too  low  a  priority  on  testing  viable 
sponsors  and  are  too  timid  al  seeking  pri 
vate  sector  alternatives  to  public  welfare. 

Administration  respon.ses  to  these  issues 
in  FY  1983  have  included  the  development 
of  a  consolidated  grant  approach  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  and  accountability  for 
state  governments,  improvements  in  the  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  resettlement 
agencies,  refinement  of  national  placement 
policy,  and  efforts  to  make  the  resettlement 
agencies  and  local  spon.sors  responsible  for 
refugees  for  a  longer  initial  period  of  time. 
Special  projects  for  refugee  groups  experi- 
encing particular  difficulties  were  also 
funded,  specifically  for  refugees  from  the 
highlands  of  Laos.  An  Interagency  Group 
on  Refugee  Information  was  established  to 
coordinate  the  collection,  distribution,  and 
reporting  of  refugee  information.  Standard- 
ized information  will  be  distributed  to  agen- 
cies that  have  refugee  data  reporting  or 
analysis  requirements  to  correct  current  in- 
formation inconsistencies.  While  data  stand- 
ardization may  sound  like  an  arcane  special 
interest,  I  am  convinced  that  the  effort  is 


essential   for   improved   program-wide  man- 
agement. 

In  addition  to  our  domestic  concerns,  refu- 
gees continue  to  influence  our  foreign  poli- 
cies and  strategic  interests  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  This  calls  for  a  complex  set  of  na- 
tional and  international  decisions  and  re- 
sponses. Consistent  with  my  view  of  the 
office.  I  have  undertaken  specific  initiatives 
in  the  international  arena  as  well. 

During  fiscal  year  1983  there  have  been 
refugee  flows  from  countries  in  Africa.  East 
A^a  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Near  East.  Southea-st  Asia.  Latin  America, 
and  the  Caribbean.  Many  refugees  seek  tem- 
porarv  asvlum  in  the  hope  of  voluntary  re- 
patriation. Others  seek  resettlement  in 
place.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  ref- 
ugees require  resettlement  in  third  coun- 
tries. ,  . 
With  regard  to  Vietnam,  we  have  worked 
hard  during  fiscal  year  1983  to  strengthen 
and  increase  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram so  that  increasing  numbers  of  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  depart  that  tortured 
countrv  safely,  rather  than  flee  by  boat.  It 
is  our  intention  to  continue  improvements 
to  the  ODP  approach  and  to  promote  it  as  a 
bridge  to  a  .safe  and  compassionate  future 
immigration  route  for  family  reunification. 

With  regard  to  refugee  programs  for 
Africa  we  continue  to  provide  financial  aid 
and  assistance  for  care  and  maintenance 
through  international  organizations,  and  to 
provide  support  for  voluntary  repatriation 
programs.  The  majority  of  Africans  reset 
tied  in  the  United  States  have  been  Ethiopi- 
ans, although  during  fiscal  year  1984  they 
are  expected  to  constitute  a  smaller  per  cen- 
tage  of  the  total  number  admitted  from 
Africa. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  over  the  past 
year  the  Soviet  Union  tightened  controls  on 
emigration,  resulting  in  only  1.400  Soviets 
being  admitted  to  the  U.S..  of  this  number 
1  100  are  Soviet  Jews  who  have  elected  to 
resettle  in  our  country.  With  regard  to 
Polish  refugees.  5.600  will  be  admitted 
during  this  fiscal  year,  as  will  some  7,000 
other  East  Europeans. 

Because  of  the  traditional  ho.spitalily  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  only  a  small 
number  of  Latin  Americans  require  resettle- 
ment outside  the  region.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  President  of  El  Salvador,  the 
U.S.  has  approved  the  admission  as  refugees 
of  up  to  200  Salvadorans  released  under  a 
special  political  amnesty  program  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  Western  countries  are  also 
participating  in  this  program. 

During  fiscal  year  1984  we  will  continue  to 
have  significant  numbers  of  Afghans  and 
Iranians  eligible  for  resettlement  in  the 
United  Slates. 

As  part  of  che  Administrations  efforts  to 
revive  and  strengthen  international  burden 
sharing  for  refugee  relief  and  resettlement, 
the  Administration  convened  a  Ministerial- 
level  meeting  on  refugees  with  representa 
lives  of  the  United  States.  Australia. 
Canada.  Japan,  and  the  United  Nations 
Hi^h  Commussion  for  Refugees  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  in  August.  This  high-level  meeting 
on  refugee  issues  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  of  partiripa; 
ing  government  officials  on  the  importance 
of  maintaining  significant  re.settlement  ef- 
forts for  Indochinese  refugees  during  the 
next  18  months  while  nonetheless  continu- 
ing to  work  for  a  safe  repatriation  for  tens 
of  thousands  who  cannot  be  resettled  m  an- 
other country.  The  Japanese  agreed  to  work 
toward  Increasing  the  numbers  of  refugees 


they  would  accept,  while  maintaining  ineir 
current  high  level  of  financial  contributions 
to  relief  activities  in  the  region.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  al.so  contributed  ap- 
proximately $4.3  million  to  upgrade  the 
medical,  dental,  and  educational  facilities  at 
the  Bataan  Refugee  Processing  Center  in 
the  Philippines.  This  important  contribu- 
tion will  enhance  refugee  selfsufficency 
and  reduce  post-arrival  costs  of  refugees  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Administration  resolved  barriers  to 
the  admi.ssion  of  Indochinese  unaccompa- 
nied minors  through  their  inclusion  in  the 
Orderlv  Departure  Program,  and  made 
maior  improvements  in  the  health,  lan- 
guage and  orientation  programs  for  refu- 
gees coming  to  the  United  States.  A  more 
consistent  level  of  monthly  arrivals  was 
achieved,  thus  decreasing  the  burden  on  re- 
ceiving communities.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  tightening  of  the  Department  of  States 
reception  and  placement  cooperative  agree- 
ments. Also  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I  convened  a 
major  conference  with  national  religious 
leaders  to  explore  the  ethical  issues  and 
moral  principles  underlying  U.S.  and  inler- 
nalional  responses  to  worldwide  refugee  sit- 
uations. One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
conference  was  to  focus  attention  on  the  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  refugee  sponsorship. 
During  fi.scal  year  1983  the  President  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  a  Senior  Interagen- 
cv  Group  for  Refugee  Policy  under  my 
chairmanship.  The  purpo.se  of  this  body  is 
to  provide  a  forum  for  improved  coordina- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  refugee  poli- 
cies. 

The  world  refugee  situation  continues  to 
require  substantial  international  coopera- 
tion and  a  major  commitment  to  refugee 
protection,  relief,  and  resettlement.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  Administration  pre- 
sents its  recommendations  for  a  fiscal  year 
1984  refugee  admissions  ceiling  of  72,000 
refugees  worldwide;  3.000  for  Africa.  50.000 
for  East  Asia.  12.000  for  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  1.000  for  Latin  America. 
and  6.000  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
Much  remains  to  be  done  Priorities  for 
fiscal  vear  1984  will  include  continued  close 
monitoring  of  the  international  arena,  and 
sub.stantially  increased  emphasis  on  domes- 
tic program  and  management  reforms. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  face  these  realities,  and  to  continue 
our  nations  leadership  role  in  responding  to 
the  humanitarian  needs  of  refugees. 
Sincerely, 

H,  Eugene  Douglas. 
Ambassador-at- Large. 


U,S,  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  2S.  1983. 
The  President, 
The  HTiire  House. 
Washinoton.  D.C 

Dear  Mr,  President  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  now  concluded  its  Consul- 
tations with  your  representatives  on  the  rec- 
ommended   refugee    admissions    for    fi.scal 

vear  1984, 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
level  of  refugee  admissions  for  fuscal  year 
1984_72,000-reasonably  reflects  the  exist- 
ing Internationa!  refugee  situation,  and  will 
-serve  to  support  our  traditional  humanitari- 
an commitment  to  assist  victims  of  persecu- 
tion throughout  the  world  We  note  that 
the  Administration  also  proposes  to  make 
an  adiustment  to  permanent  resident  status 
of  up  to  5.000  asyiees  during  fiscal  year  1984 
which  action  will  effectnely  prc\:de  a  iota. 


ol  77,000  slots  for  permanent  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  for  those  who  have  fled 
political  persecution  in  their  own  home- 
lands. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  1983  in:  (1)  closely  monitoring  ref- 
ugee resettlement  in  order  to  assure  fiscal 
accountability  within  the  resettlement 
agencies;  (2)  reducing  secondary  migration 
by  improving  the  quality  of  initial  refugee 
placement:  and  (3)  encouraging  early 
achievement  of  refugee  self-sufficiency.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs  and  the  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  to  accomplish  even  great- 
er improvement  in  1984, 

The  Committee  was  pleased  that  the 
interchange  of  views  this  year  addressed  not 
only  refugee  admissions,  but  also  the  inter- 
national refugee  assistance  program.  We 
support  the  concept  that  a  generous  pro- 
gram of  humanitarian  aid  complements  a 
reasonable  resettlement  effort. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relief  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  Slates  to  alleviate  the  misery 
and  .suffering  of  refugees  throughout  the 
world.  The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  recently 
filed  a  report  on  Refugee  Problems  in  Cen- 
tral America,  The  report  identifies  areas  of 
critical  need  for  additional  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  that  region,  and  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  consideration  of  the  report. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  we  do  wish  to  ex- 
press oiir  continued  support  of  your  efforts 
to  encourage  others  in  the  international 
community  to  respond  both  to  the  resettle- 
ment needs  of  refugees  and  to  the  providing 
of  assistance  to  refugees:  and  we  applaud 
the  successes  vou  have  had  in  those  efforts. 
With  best  personal  regards, 
Most  sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Chairman. 
Joseph  R   Biden,  Jr,, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Ranking  .Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 

and  Refugee  Policy. 

US  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U'as/iing/oTi,  DC.   October  7.  1983. 
The  President. 
The  WTii^e  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President  As  I  indicated  m  the 
letter  I  lomed  in  sending  >ou  on  September 
28th  from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  gener- 
ally concur  in  your  recommended  admission 
levels  for  refugees  m  1984,  However.  I  do 
have  serious  concerns  o\er  the  reduction  in 
total  numbers  and  m  the  drastic  cut  in  refu- 
gee admhssions  for  Latin  America— down  to 
on!v  1,000  from  a  modest  2,000  ceiling  this 
past  year,  I  do  not  believe  these  reductions 
reflect  the  priority  we  should  indicate  in 
dealing  with  growing  refugee  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  Central  America 

While  most  refugees  :r.  La;:.'-.  America 
have  found  asylum  m  neighbor;.-.g  countries 
and  there  has  not  been,  histor:ca:::>  a  need 
for  large-scale  third  country  rese-.t.emer.t  — 
except  for  Cubans— that  trend  if  changing, 
Alreadv  we  ha\e  belatedly  joihed  this  year 
with  Canada,  Australia  and  Belgium  in  re- 
settling from  E.  Sahador  several  thousand 
poliiical  prisoners  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of    States    report    to    Congress,    and 
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from  mat»Tial  presented  during  the  recent 
consultations,  there  may  be  as  many  as 
3.500  political  refugees  seeking  asylum  next 
year  from  El  Salvador  alone. 

Given  the  continued  need  to  respond  to 
Cuban  refugees,  as  well  as  to  meet  potential 
refugee  problems  elsewhere  in  the  region.  I 
do  not  believe  the  proposed  ceiling  of  1.000 
admi.ssions  for  l>atm  America  is  realistic. 
Since  there  will  likely  be  unused  numbers 
from  other  regions,  particularly  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  instruct  the  Department  of 
State  to  u.se  those  numbers,  without  formal 
consultations,  to  meet  additional  resettle- 
ment needs  in  Latin  America.  If  they  arise 
during  the  year.  Also.  I  hope  you  will  be 
prepared  to  increase  overall  admissions  if 
conditions  require  it. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Ranking  Minority  Member 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  September  23.  1983. 
The  President. 
77ie  V*7ii/e  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  We  have  completed 
the  consultive  proce-ss  mandated  by  P.L.  96 
212.  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  with  regard  to 
refugee  admissions  and  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  as  recommended  by  you  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs.  Ambassador  H.  Eugene 
Douglas. 

Your  proposal  calls  for  a  ceiling  of  72.000 
refugees  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  up  to 
50.000  from  East  Asia.  12.000  from  Eastern 
Europe/Soviet  Union.  6.000  from  the  Near 
East/South  Asia.  3.000  from  Africa  and 
1.000  from  Latin  America/ Caribbean. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  we 
interpose  no  objections  to  the  numbers  and 
allocations  as  recommended.  We.  however, 
wish  to  reiterate,  as  in  the  past,  that  these 
numb«"rs  should  bo  considered  as  ceilings 
rather  than  goals.  Furthermore,  should 
there  be  any  need  to  reallocate  refugee 
numbers  l>etween  regions  during  the  fi.scal 
year,  we  would  respt^-tfully  request  that  we 
be  consulted  on  any  such  reallocation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator for  Refugees  would  keep  us  advi.sed  on 
a  monthly  basis  on  the  progress  of  the  fi.scal 
year  1984  refugee  admissions  program. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Daniel  E.  Lungren, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Re/ugees.  and  International  Law. 

Romano  L  Mazzoli. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  Refugees. 

and  International  Law. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  September  27.  1983. 
The  President. 
7?ie  While  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  While  I  generally 
agree  with  the  views  expres.sed  in  the  letter 
from  the  consultative  members  to  you.  1 
wish  to  make  some  additional  comments 
with  regard  to  the  refugee  level  .set  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  refu- 
gee numbers  from  this  region  of  the  world 


have   been   reduced   from   3,000  during   the 
last  fiscal  year  to  1.000  for  this  year. 

Recognizing  the  turmoil  that  currently 
exists  in  Central  America  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  migration  now  occurring  there.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  proposed  level  will 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  there. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  request  to  be  kept 
apprised  of  the  situation  in  Central  America 
and  can  assure  you  that  I  stand  ready  to 
consult  on  any  proposal  to  increase  the  ref- 
ugee levels  for  Central  America  should  It 
become  nece.ssary. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Washington.  DC.  September  28.  1983. 
The  President. 
77ie  VV7ii/e  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  After  reviewing  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  FY  1984  refu- 
gee admissions.  I  recommend  a  world-wide 
celling  of  83.000  (compared  with  the  pro- 
posed 72.000  figure)  to  allow  adjustments  in 
the  Administrations  suggested  allocations 
for  East  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe /Soviet 
Union  An  83.000  figure  represents  a  7.000 
reduction  compared  with  the  FY  1983  ceil- 
ing of  90.000. 

I  applaud  your  policy  of  attempting  over 
the  next  two  fiscal  years,  in  concert  with 
other  receiving  nations,  to  substantially 
reduce  the  Indochine.se  refugee  camp  popu- 
lation of  approximately  192.000.  The  FY 
1984  allocation  for  East  Asia  will  have  to  ac 
commodate  approximately  15.000  Indochi 
nese  refugees  who  already  have  been  ap- 
proved (in  FY  1983)  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  but  are  undergoing  recently 
lengthened  English  language  and  cultural 
orientation  training  programs  abroad  The 
remaining  35  000  will  have  to  accommodate 
persons  coming  under  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program.  The  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees in  transit,  the  administrative  difficul 
ties  in  screening  refugees  earlier  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  the  continuing  flows  of  refu- 
gees (estimated  at  30.000  for  next  year)  jus- 
tify an  allocation  of  58.000  for  East  Asia 
(compared  with  the  proposed  figure  of 
50.000)  A  58.000  allocation  represents  a 
6.000  reduction  compared  with  the  FY  1983 
allocation  of  64.000. 

The  allocation  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  my  judgment,  should 
remain  at  15.000  (the  FY  1983  allocation) 
because  actual  admissions  this  year  have  ap- 
proximated this  figure.  A  lower  allocation  of 
12.000.  in  my  judgment,  would  reduce  the 
flexibility  of  our  refugee  program  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Sincerely. 

Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.. 
Ranking  Minority  Member 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  October  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Immigration 
and  Re.fugee  Policy.    Committee  on   the 
Judiciary.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Simpson:  President  Reagan 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter,    coslgned    by    Senators    Thurmond. 
Biden.  and  Kennedy,  in  regard  to  the  rec- 
ommended   refugee    admissions    for    fLscal 
year  1984. 

The  President  was  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  and  to  receive  your  words  of  support  for 
the  Administration's  efforts.  We  have  taken 


the  liberty  of  sharing  your  letter  with  the 
appropriate  officials,  and  I  assure  you  that 
your  thoughts  and  recommendations  will 
continue  to  be  given  priority  consideration. 
Again,  many  thanks  for  your  counsel  and 
support  regarding  these  important  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

U.S.  Coordinator  for 

Refugee  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  the  President  has  formally 
approved  the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  up  to  seventy-two  thousand  refugees  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

A  copy  of  Presidential  Determination  83- 
11  is  attached  to  this  letter. 

I  wish  to  express  the  Administrations 
gratitude  for  the  advice  and  cooperation  ex- 
tended to  us  during  the  consultation  proc- 
ess. 

Sincerely, 

H.  Eugene  Douglas, 
Amt>assador-at-Large. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  October  7.  1983. 

Presidential  Determination  No.  83-11 
Memorandum  for  the  Honorable  H.  Eugene 
Douglas.  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs. 
Subject:  Fiscal  year  1984  refugee  ceilings. 

In  accordance  with  the  relevant  statutes 
and  after  appropriate  consultations  with 
the  Congress.  I  have  determined  that: 

The  admission  of  up  to  72.000  refugees  to 
the  United  States  during  FY  1984  is  justi- 
fied by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  other- 
wise in  the  national  interest; 

The  72.000  worldwide  refugee  admission 
ceiling  shall  be  allocated  among  the  regions 
of  the  world  as  follows:  50,000  for  East  Asia; 
12.000  for  the  Soviet  Union/Ea-stern 
Europe;  6.000  for  the  Near  East /South  Asia; 
3.000  for  Africa;  and  1,000  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica/Caribbean; and 

An  additional  5.000  refugee  admission 
numbers  shall  be  made  available  for  the  ad- 
justment to  permanent  residence  status  of 
aliens  who  have  been  granted  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  as  this  is  justified  by  humani- 
tarian concerns  or  is  otherwise  In  the  na- 
tional interest 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  after  ap- 
propriate consultations  with  the  Congress.  I 
specify  that  special  circumstances  exist  such 
that,  for  the  purpo.ses  of  admi.ssion  under 
the  limits  established  above,  the  following 
persons,  if  they  otherwise  qualify  for  admis- 
sion, may  be  considered  refugees  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States 
even  though  they  are  still  within  their 
countries  of  nationality  or  habitual  resi- 
dence: 

Persons  in  Vietnam  with  past  or  present 
ties  to  the  United  States;  and 

Present  and  former  political  prisoners, 
and  persons  in  imminent  danger  or  lo.ss  of 
life,  and  their  family  members,  in  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

You  will  inform  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  these  determina- 
tions. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

RON.M.D  HK.^l,^^  • 


NOTICE      OF      DETERMIN.>\TIONS 
'   BY     THE     SELECT     COMMITTEE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  bv  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  emplo\- 
ees  'A ho  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  principal  ob.iective  of 
which  i.s  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
voUmg  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  goxernment  or 
organr/.aiion. 

The  .select  committee  ha.'-  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Neil  T. 
Me.ssick  and  Mr.  Ian  Butterfield.  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Willi.am  V.  Roth, 
JR  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored bv  the  Konrad-Adenauer- 
Stiftung.  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germanv  from  October  8  to  15,  1983. 

The  committee  ha.s  determined  that 
participation  by  Me.ssrs.  Me.ssick  and 
Butterfield  in  the  program  in  West 
Oermanv.  at  the  expense  of  the 
Konrad  Adenauer-Stiftung.  to  discuss 
Lssues  of  mutual  interest,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Coinmittee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
William  A.  Rem.sch.  of  the  staff  of 
.Senator  John  Hun/,  to  participate  m 
a  program  spn;,-ur.  d  bv  the  U.N.  Com 
mittee  on  I  r-:ui'  :ir,(i  Development 
(UNCTAD)  u!  di.M  u.N.Miins  with  high- 
level  government  officials,  from  De- 
cember 6  to  8.  1983. 

Ihe  committee  has  determined  that 
pariicipation  by  Mr.  Reinsch  in  the 
l.nigram.  at  the  expense  of  UNCTAD. 
IS  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  Stales.* 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No  12169.  dated  October  26,  1979.  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  L.'vt'TENBERG)  to  .sene  on  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 


The  new  Argentine  democracy  undei 
Raul  Alfonsin  is  not  going  to  have  an 
easy  time.  The  economy,  with  one  of 
the"  highest   rates  of  inflation  in  the 
world   and   with   a   S40   billion   foreign 
debt    presents  an  enormous  problem. 
The'  demands    of    the    people    for    a 
better   life   than   they   had   under   the 
militarv  are  going  to  seem  overwhelm- 
ing.   Politically,    the    former    military 
rulers  are  going  to  be  uneasy  and  ap- 
prehensive about  the  policies  of  the  ci- 
vilians which  are  going  to  affect  them. 
One  of  the  first  issues  the  new  civil- 
ian   government    is   going   to   have   to 
confront  is  that  which  affects  the  Ar- 
gentine    national     conscience— to     ac- 
count for  the  thousands  of  dead  and 
disappeared  and  to  punish  those  guilty 
within    the    military    of    these    criines 
against     the    Argentine    people.    The 
militarv.  a  few   weeks  ago.  passed  an 
amnesty  law  absolving  itself  of  respon- 
sibilitv  for  acts  committed  during  the 
so-calied   dirty   war  of   the   1970's.   but 
manv    prominent    civilians,    including 
President-elect    Alfonsin    have    prom- 
i.sed  to  challenge  this.   Argentine  de- 
mocracy   will    not    flourish    until    the 
families  know  if  their  loved  ones  have 
died,    that    they    know    the    circum- 
stances behind  each  death,  and  that 
the  guilty  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  note  with  interest  that  Augusto 
Conle  McDonnell,  whom  I  met  during 
mv  visit  to  Argentina  in  February  of 
1981.  has  won  a  seat  in  the  new  Con- 
nr.-ss  Within  the  democratic  system 
now  he  will  be  able  to  continue  his 
work,  supported  by  coUeagut-s  like 
Emilio  Mignone.  with  whom  I  also 
met.    to    bring    justice    back    to    the 

people. 

The  task  of  President-elect  Alfonsin 
and  other  leaders  is  going  to  be  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  one  because 
the  military  is  very  .sensitive  about  the 
human  rights  issue.  I  hope  that  the 
Argentine  military,  those  farsighted 
militarv  leaders  who  cooperated  to 
bring  their  nation  to  democracy  again, 
will  cooperate  in  this  national  effort  to 
see  that  iustice  and  the  Argentine 
nation  anci  people  are  served.  I  com- 
mend the  military's  decision  to  turn 
powder  over  to  the  civilians  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  7  weeks  earlier  than  scheduled. 
This  truly  gives  much  hope  for  the 
future  in  Argentina. 


ARGENTINE  !)EMOCRACY-A 

NEW  BECHNNING 
Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Argentina  cried  out  loudly  and 
clearlv  for  democracy  on  October  30. 
when  thev  turned  out  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  to  elect  a  civilian  Presi- 
dent after  8  years  of  military  rule. 
They  were  8  difficult  and  trying  years 
for  the  Argentine  nation,  especially 
trying  for  the  families  who  today  still 
feel  the  personal  anguish  resulting 
from  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
loved  ones. 


VETERANS  DAY 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Fi-idav.  November  11.  is  Veterans  Day 
1983.  On  that  day  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation  will  pause  and  express 
their  gratitude  to  those  who  have  sac- 
rificed so  much  that  this  great  Nation 
mav  continue  to  en.ioy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  liberty.  What  those  val- 
iant men  who  fought  in  World  War  I- 
and  all  of  our  wars  since  then-have 
done  for  us  remains  vivid  in  our  minds. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  set  aside  a 
dav  such  as  this:  A  day  to  celebrate 


the  end  of  that  war.  the  "war  to  end 
all  v^ars."  as  a  tribute  to  this  Nations 
28.5  million  living  veterans  and  to 
those  who  have  gone  on  before. 

It  is  particularly  fitting,  as  we  do 
this,  to  note  that  Veterans  Day  this 
year  falls  in  National  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Week,  a  week  set  aside  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  those  veterans  suf- 
fering from  disabilities  incurred  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Certainly  there  is  no  greater  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  government  than 
to  assure  the  defense  of  its  citizenry 
and  defend  its  borders.  And.  as  a  con- 
tinuing expense  of  that  national  self- 
defense,  a  government  is  further  obli- 
gated  m   a   broad  variety  of  ways  to 
meet    the    needs   of    those   who    have 
given  up  a  portion  of  their  life  to  fight 
at  the  Nations  call.  The  obligation  to 
provide    compensation    to    those    dis- 
abled m  the  service  of  their  country  is 
one  that   has  always  been  recognized 
as    the    highest    duty    of    a    grateful 
nation.  The  provision  of  high  quality 
health  care  such  as  is  provided  by  our 
Veterans'   Administration  through  its 
172  hospitals,   its  226  outpatient  clin- 
ics, its  99  nursing  homes  and  15  domi- 
ciliaries-both    to    those    disabled    in 
service  and.  to  the  extent  facilities  are 
available,  to  other  veterans  in  need  of 
such  care  is  unquestionable.  The  pro- 
vision   of    a    peiision    to    veterans   dis- 
abled, resulting  not  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  yet  who  are  in  financial 
need,  is  but"  another  of  the  Nation's 
commitments.  The  provision  of  a  vari- 
ety of  benefits  to  a.ssist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  veterans  or  in  their  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life  follow  ing  service  is 
of  particular  import.  And  finally,  the 
provision  of   a  dignified  final  resting 
place,  where  our  veterans  are  assem- 
bled one  last  time  as  they  enter  eterni- 
ty, constitutes  our  final  and  finest  ob- 
ligation   to    those    selfless    men    and 
women,  who  have  given  of  themselves 
that  we  may  remain  free. 

As  we  commemorate  Veterans  Day 
this  week,  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
in  behalf  of  its  members.  I  pay  par- 
ticular credit  to  our  wartime  veter- 
ans-to  those  who  gave  much  to  our 
Nation,  fought  for  it.  preserved  it.  and 
made  it  great. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  briefly 
review  some  of  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  Congress  in  behalf 
of  veterans  during  the  preceding  year. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  significant 
achievement,  L.vt  Thursday,  this  body 
passed  H.R  2920.  the  Veterans 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1983.  im- 
proving the  quality,  scope,  and  effi- 
ciencv  of  health-care  .services  available 
through  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  our  veterans.  Significantly,  as  we 
view  the  approach  of  the  "agmg  veter- 
an phenomenon."  the  11.3  million 
World  War  II  veterans  whose  average 
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age  IS  currently  in  the  midsixties  who. 
at  age  65,  become  eligible  for  health- 
care services  m  V  A  facilities,  that  bill 
authorizes  a  lu  v*.  .md  innovative  pilot 
program,  the  providing  of  adult  day 
health-care  services  in  both  VA  and 
non-VA  facilities  to  veterans  in  need  of 
them. 

In  addition,  the  act  would  extend  eli- 
gibility for  veterans'  readjustment 
counseling— the  very  popular  and  very 
successful  'vet  centers"  program.  The 
act  would  increase  per  diem  payments 
to  State  veterans'  homes,  acknowledg- 
ing the  Congress'  recognition  of  this 
very  important  and  cost  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Already  enacted  into  law  is  Public 
Law  98-77.  the  Veterans'  Emergency 
Job  Training  Act  of  1983.  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
August  15.  1983.  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  New  Orleans  where  I.  too.  was  hon- 
ored by  being  asked  to  speak.  This  law- 
authorizes  a  2-year.  $300-million  pro- 
gram to  provide  economic  opportuni- 
ties through  training  for  veterans  cur- 
rently suffering  from  unemployment. 
The  high  rates  of  unemployment,  in 
particular  among  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, is  a  vexatious  issue  for  us  all.  This 
bill  will  provide  these  veterans  oppor- 
tunities for  training  for  stable  long- 
term  employment. 

Public  Law  98-105.  signed  by  the 
President  on  September  30  of  this 
year,  extends  by  1  year  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  provide  certain  contract 
medical  care  to  veterans  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

On  June  15  the  Senate  incorporated 
S.  636,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Adjudication  Procedure  and  Judicial 
Review  Act,  into  H.R.  2936,  which 
would  afford  veterans  the  right  to  ju- 
dicial review  of  veterans  benefits  deci- 
sions, something  not  currently  avail- 
able to  them.  This  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  three  times  before, 
has  had  wide  bipartisan  Senate  sup- 
port and  would  significantly  augment 
the  remedies  currently  available  to  our 
veterans. 

The  committee  reported  S.  1388.  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation 
and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amendments 
of  1983.  on  September  28.  That  bill  is 
now  cleared  for  full  Senate  action, 
something  I  would  anticipate  within 
the  first  2  weeks  of  the  second  .session 
of  the  98th  Congress,  and  quite  likely 
by  the  end  of  January  1984.  The  Vet- 
erans' Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivors'  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1983  provide,  most  significantly,  a 
cost-of-living  increase  for  benefits  paid 
to  service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
their  dependents,  and  survivors.  This 
cost-of-living  adjustment  of  3.5  per- 
cent is  to  become  effective  April  1. 
1984.  payable  in  checks  received  by 
those  individuals  receiving  such  bene- 
fits on  May  1.  By  addressing  that  legis- 


lation early  in  the  second  session. 
there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  final  action  upon  it.  and 
complete  it.  well  prior  to  the  date  that 
payment  to  those  veterans  is  to  be 
made. 

I  would  note.  Mr.  President,  that,  as 
we  iq^  Congre.ss  wrestled  with  the 
matter  of  containing  a  Federal  deficit 
exceeding  $200  billion,  this  Nation's 
veterans  through  their  various  orga- 
nized representatives  and  most  nota- 
bly, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
The  American  Legion,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  expressed 
again  their  sense  of  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  as  they  acknowledged  the 
need  to  curb  the  deficit  and  acquiesced 
willingly  in  the  delay  of  cost-of-living 
adjustment  payments  for  6  months- 
provided  that  all  other  similarly  ad- 
justed entitlement  payments  were 
treated  equally.  I  am  fully  committed 
to  seeing  that  our  faith  is  kept  with 
these  veterans  and  here  and  now 
assure  them  that  I  will  be  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  be  certain  that  their 
earned  benefits  are  adjusted  in  timely 
fashion  and  that  payments  so  adjusted 
are  in  hand  on  May  1. 

As  we  approach  Veterans  Day,  Mr. 
President,  American  troops  are  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Lebanon  and  to  the  return  of  our  Car- 
ibbean neighbor,  Grenada,  to  demo- 
cratic rule.  In  this  effort,  servicemen's 
lives  have  been  lost.  Others  have  been 
injured  and  disabled.  Yet,  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  all  that  has  made  America 
great— a  tradition  that  so  character- 
izes our  veterans— our  young  service- 
members  have  gone  willingly  to 
answer  this  Nation's  call.  We  owe 
them  a  duty  in  these  perilous  times  to 
seek  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
world's  problems,  that  is  an  awesome 
responsibility  in  which  we  all  share. 
And  of  which,  as  we  approach  Veter- 
ans Day,  1983,  we  must  all  be  so  very 
aware. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  TO  HULU  H.R.  2910  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  H.R.  2910.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  November  2,  1966,  re- 
garding leases  and  contracts  affecting 
land  within  the  Salt  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian  Reservation,  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICEH     \\ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  HAKIH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
urianimcMi.s  curLsenl  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  H.R.  4194.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  section 
252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  be  held  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLH.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  IKJLD  U.K.  3885  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  H.R.  3885.  Grand 
Ronde  Restoration  Act.  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  i.s  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  383  ON  THF  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu 
tion  383.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  6. 
1983.  as  "Florence  Crittenton  Mission 
Week."  and  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HTION    ON    THE    CALEN- 


Mr  HAKi  i;  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  thai  I  understand  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  yet  finished 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
am  advised  that  it  may  be  8:30  p.m.  or 
later  this  evening  before  they  do  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill.  I  think  in 
order  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate,  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
discretion  to  provide  that  that  mes 
.sage  can  be  received  tonight  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  on  the  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
Agencies  and  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment when  it  is  received  from  the 
House    of    Representatives    and    that. 


when  it  is  received,  it  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LFOISLAIlVt:  AGENDA 
Mr.  BAKEK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  about  the 
women's  equity  bill,  which  I  an- 
nounced this  morning  might  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  tuition  tax  credit.  I 
have  since  been  advi.sed  that  bill  will 
not  be  the  bill  on  which  the  tax  tui- 
tion credit  will  be  offered,  but  perhaps 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  Olympic  tariffs 
which  was  ordered  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee  yesterday.  House 
Joint  Resolution  290.  I  am  told. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  just  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  as  I  have  an- 
nounced before,  I  am  committed,  not- 
withstanding that  I  do  not  support  tui- 
tion tax  credit  for  .secondary  educa- 
tion to  provide  a  vehicle  to  which  that 
might  be  offered  as  an  amendment. 
Apparently  that  house  joint  resolution 
is  the  resolution  that  will  be  chosen. 

I  would  anticipate  at  that  time.  Mr. 
President,  that  that  would  be  before 
the  Senate  next  week,  most  likely  on 
Wednesday.  It  might  be  laid  down  on 
Tuesday  night  and  be  the  pendmg 
question  on  Wednesday. 

I  am  not  now  asking  for  that.  I  am 
simply  saying  this  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation. .,, 
Tomorrow.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
continue  to  debate  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  and  at  some  point  tomor- 
row. I  believe  early  in  the  day.  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  natural 
gas  bill  and  go.  instead,  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  will  be  on  the 
calendar.  I  believe. 

I  hope  we  can  finish  debate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  tomorrow  and 
then  on  Thursday  that  we  can  do 
some  other  things  on  the  list  of  things 
that  must  be  done  before  we  go  out, 
perhaps  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bill  or  other  matters  that  I  will  discuss 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Our  first  order  of  business  now  is  to 
pass  the  continuing  resolution  before 
midnight  on  Thursday  night.  By  pass, 
I  mean  in  both  Houses  with  confer- 
ence action  by  both  Hou.ses  and  the 
bill  to  be  placed  before  the  President, 
which  would  be  done  by  appropriate 
means  since  the  President  is  out  of  the 
country,  but  which  can  be  attended  to. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
can  announce  tonight.  We  have  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  in  the 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
tomorrow  under  the  standing  order, 
the  time  remaining  before  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  be  devoted  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  N.'XTURAL  GAS  ACT 

Ml.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  that  is,  I  believe— and  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  to  this  effect— when 
morning  busine.ss  is  closed  on  tomor- 
row the  Chair  will  automatically  place 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  is 
that  correct ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct. 
Mr.  B.AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS  UN  HI 


TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr  BAKE:R.  Mr  President.  I  have 
nothing  cLse  to  tran.saci.  I  see  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  see  the 
minority  leader  signal  that  he  has 
nothing  further.  Therefore.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:38  p.m.  reces.sed  until 
Wednesday.  November  9.  1983.  at  9 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received 


the  Senate  November  8.  1983: 
The  Judiciary 
Elizabeth  V.  Hallanan.  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
di.stricl    of    "West    Virginia    vice    Dennis    R. 
Knapp.  retired. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Vernon   L.   Grose,   of   California,   to  be  a 
member    of    the    National    Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 3i.  1987.  vice  Francis  H.  McAdams.  term 
expired. 

Department  of  State 
Geoffrey  Swaebe.  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
ba.ssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Belgium. 
Department  of  Justice 
Frank  Henrv  Habicht  II.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  assistant  attorney  gener- 
al, vice  Carol  E.  Dinkins.  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U  S    Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 624.  title  10  of  the  United  Slates  Code: 


To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Donald   O.    Aldridge.   486-34- 
6278FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Thomas    C.    Brandt.    204-26- 
9199FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig     Gen.    Aloysius    G.    Casey.    169-24- 
4566FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Lewis     G.     Curtis.     010-26- 
6350FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    John   J.    Doran.    Jr..    013-24- 
3203FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  'William  L.  Doyle.  Jr..  563-36- 
5239FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Michael    J.    Dugan.    091-28- 
2234FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Archer    L.    Durham.    549-38- 
9447FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Eugene    H.    Fischer.    337-24- 
6T56PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Charles    R.    Hamm.    431-52- 
4569FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Elbert    E.    Harbour.    427-66- 
3504FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Winfield    S.    Harpe.    258-46- 
9088FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Jerry     D.     Holmes.     447-30- 
3500FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Bradley    C.    Hosmer.    224-48- 
7119FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Hyde.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson.  251-58- 
7597FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Buford     D.     Lary.     461-48- 
9827FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Michael    A.    Nelson.    560-46- 
5214FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Robert   B.   Patterson.   237-42- 
6895FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Randall     D.     Peat.     329-28- 
3n55FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Leonard  H.  Perroots.   236-46- 
8026FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  H.  Rees.  Jr..  509-38- 
2122FR.  Regular  Air  Force, 

Brig.    Gen.    Arthur.    J.    Sachsel,    158-18- 
5115FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  Dental  Corps. 

Brig.   Gen.  Elbe  G.  Shuler.  Jr..   249-50- 
1947FR,  Regular  Air  Force, 
by        Brig.   Gen.   Charles   P.   Skipton.    287-28- 
0483FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Lah-y    N.    Tibbetts.    309-34- 
5140FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  ,   „.^  ^„ 

Brig.  Gen.  Claudius  E.  Watts.  III.  245-52- 
1354FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Gordon   E.   Williams.   002-22- 
6525FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Department  of  State 
William  Caldwell  Harrop.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service,  vice  Robert  L.  Brown,  re- 
signed. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
Paul  B.  Eaglin.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  July  13.  1984.  vice 
Robert  Sherwoods  Stubbs  II. 

Pepe  J.  Mendez.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  July  13.  1986.  vice 
Robert  E.  McCarthy,  term  expired. 
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'I  hf  Mou.sf  int-t  at  1  :j  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  <Mr  Wright i 


DESICiNM'ION   i)V  SPPAKKR  PRO 

The  spf:akf:r  pro  tempore  laid 
before  rhe  Hmi-e  the  following  com- 
muiucaii'ai  Iripiii  the  Speaiter; 

Washington.  DC 

Not  ember  3.  1983. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

Thomas  P  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  oj  Ihf  I !    .  ■      'Representatives. 


I'K.Wl-  K 

Rabbi  Arnold  M  Goodman.  Congre- 
Satlon  Ahavath  Achim,  Atlanta.  Ga., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  and  ever  living  G-d.  Thou 
who  create.st  within  us  the  capacity  to 
organize  society  to  help  promote  our 
mutual  welfare,  we  turn  to  Thee  for 
Thy  continued  blessings  upon  the  just 
and  the  lawful  endeavors  of  our  lead- 
ers. 

May  they  who.  on  our  behalf,  bear 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  ongoing 
decisionmaking  be  guided  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  prophet  who  taught  that 
the  Holy  G-d  is  sanctified  through 
righteousness.  May  our  leaders  contin- 
ually hear  within  their  inner  beings 
the  call  of  the  Prophet  Amos  who 
challenged  us  to  live  so  that  justice 
would  well  up  as  water,  and  righteous 
ness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  great  and 
deliberate  body  with  the  insight  to 
decide  wisely  and  with  the  courage  to 
choose  appropriately  so  that  our  be- 
loved Nation  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
tolled for  its  commitment  to  all  that  is 
good  and  decent. 

Strengthen,  we  pray,  our  devotion  to 
peace  so  that  we  will  be  worthy  to 
share  in  the  process  of  Messianic  ful 
filiment  when  swords  will  be  beaten 
into  plowshares  and  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks,  and  nations  will  then  no 
longer  wage  war. 

We  paraphrase  the  Psalmist  in  pray- 
ing that:  He  who  in  these  days  of  tur- 
moil and  crisis,  has  endowed  this 
Nation  with  strength  will  enable  us  to 
use  this  strength  to  help  create  a  na- 
tional and  a  world  order  of  peace. 
Amen. 


THK  JOURNAL 

The   61 'LAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair   has   examined   the  Journal   of 


the  last  days  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant    to   clause    1.    rule    I.    the 
Journal  stand,<;  approved 


RABBI  ARNOLD  M.  GOODMAN 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  welcome  today  our 
guest  chaplain.  Rabbi  Arnold  M. 
Goodman,  who  serves  as  rabbi  of  Con- 
gregation Ahavath  Achim  in  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Currently.  Rabbi  Goodman  serves  as 
the  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Assem- 
bly, the  1.100-member  organization  of 
Conservative  Rabbis  in  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Lsrael.  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

On  September  I.  1982.  Rabbi  Good- 
man assumed  the  pulpit  of  Congrega- 
tion Ahavath  Achim  in  Atlanta.  He 
succeeds  Rabbi  Harry  Epstein  who  in 
his  54  years  of  service  to  Ahavath 
Achim  developed  it  into  the  second 
largest  Conservative  Congregation  in 
the  United  States.  Rabbi  Epstein  has 
also  served  as  our  guest  chaplain  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rabbi  Goodman  was  born  on  June 
27.  1928.  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  He  attend- 
ed the  City  College  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  B.S.  in  psy 
chology  in  1948.  From  there  he  went 
on  to  attend  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  where  he  stud- 
ied from  1948  to  1952  to  become  a 
rabbi  and  teacher.  In  further  academic 
pursuits.  Rabbi  Goodman  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  1954  to 
1955.  and  was  awarded  an  MA.  degree 
from  the  .school  of  education.  He  at- 
tended DePaul  University  Law  School 
from  1956  to  1962.  where  he  earned 
his  J.D.  degree,  and  in  1977.  he  was 
awarded  a  doctorate  of  divinity,  hon- 
oris cau.sa.  from  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York. 

Following  his  ordination  in  1952 
from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  Rabbi  Arnold  M.  Good- 
man spent  his  entire  rabbinic  career  in 
the  Midwest  until  moving  to  Atlanta. 
Two  years  in  the  army  chaplaincy 
(1952-54)  were  followed  by  12  years 
(1954-68)  of  service  to  Congregation 
Rodfei  Sholom-Oir  Chodesh  in  Chica- 
go's far  Southside.  In  January  1966. 
Rabbi  Goodman  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  the  Adath  Jeshurun  Congrega- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
served  through  August    1982.  In  Sep- 


tember 1982  Rabbi  Goodman  assumed 
the  pulpit  of  Congregation  Ahavath 
Achim  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Rabbi  Goodman  served  twice  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Rabbinical 
Association,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Jewish  Law  and 
Standards  of  the  Rabbinical  A.s.sembly. 
He  has  also  served  as  chairman  of  sev- 
eral Minneapolis  Talmud  Torah  com- 
mittees, and  in  1972.  he  was  Minnesota 
statewide  chairman  of  the  25th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence. 

For  15  years.  Rabbi  Goodman  was  a 
lecturer  in  Jewish  studies  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Catherine  for  Women  in  St. 
Paul.  Rabbi  Goodman,  a  popular  lec- 
turer, has  appeared  before  many 
groups  and  has  given  talks  on  many 
Jewish  subjects.  He  has  also  spoken 
frequently  on  issues  relating  to  aspects 
of  constitutional  law  as  it  relates  to 
Jewish  interests,  such  as  church  and 
state,  abortion,  and  medical  ethics. 

From  August  1971.  to  June  1972. 
Rabbi  Goodman  and  his  family  spent 
a  .sabbatical  year  in  Israel.  While 
there,  he  qualified  for  the  Israel  bar 
and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lishkat 
Orchei  Din— the  Israel  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Rabbi  Goodman  married  Rae 
Thelma  Parnes  on  June  15.  1949.  They 
have  three  children:  Ariel  Michael, 
Daniel  Stuart,  and  Shira  Deborah. 

Ariel  Michael  is  a  resident  of  Israel. 
He  is  a  graduate  economist  with  an 
MBA  from  Hebrew  University,  and  he 
currently  works  as  an  industrial  econo- 
mist for  BEDEK.  the  Israel  Aircraft 
Co.  He  is  married  to  Dr.  Ciporit 
Prywas  of  Tel  Aviv.  They  have  a  son. 

Daniel  Stuart  is  a  medical  resident 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota's  inter- 
nal medicine  program.  He  and  his 
wife.  Judy  Spira  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
have  a  daughter. 

Shira  Deborah  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University  and  is  now  at- 
tending Harvard  Law  School. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  my  rabbi. 
Arnold  Goodman,  be  with  us  today. 


RABBI  ARNOLD  M.  GOODMAN 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  indicated  that  our  guest 
chaplain.  Rabbi  Arnold  Goodman,  had 
spent  24  years  in  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. He  was  there  associated  with 


I  his   svnitx)!   represents  the  time  ot   day   during   the   House  proceedinns,  e.^;..  i-j   U07   is  2:07  p.m. 
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the  Adath  Je.sluirun  Synagogue  where 
he  provided  l(>adersh!p.  wise  counsel, 
and  intellectual  stimulation  for  it.'; 
rongregation  of  more  then  1.000  fami- 

Like  our  Inends  m  Georgia,  Minne- 
sota is  extremely  proud  of  Rabbi 
Arnold  Goodman  and  plea.sed  to  have 
him  acting  a.s  our  chaplain  for  tlie  day. 


THE  COPPKH  INDUSTRY 
Mr   M<  NT'LTY  asked  and  was  given 
perrnisMon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmite    and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr  MrNULTY  Mr  .Speaker,  I  am 
pu/yled  at  the  policy  of  thi.^  admini.s- 
t  rat  ion  in  encouraging  new  copper 
pro  lefts  in  foreign  countries  when  our 
mining  people  are  hard  hit  by  jobless- 
ness and  historically  low  prices. 

The  world  price  of  copper  today  is  68 
cents  per  pound,  less  than  the  equiva 
lent  price  during  the  Great  Depres 
sion.  Unemployment  in  the  American 
copper  industry  remains  significantly 
higher  than  overall  national  unem- 
ployment. 

Despite  this,  we  continue  to  enter- 
tain proposals  from  copper  exporting 
nations.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  tomorrow  will  examine  a 
loan  from  COLDELCO.  the  state^ 
owned  Chilean  copper  firm,  for  $268 

million,  „  .      . 

A  decade  ago,  less  than  9  percent  of 
US  refined  copper  production  was 
from  imports.  In  the  first  half  of  198.1, 
30  percent  of  our  consumtJtion  was  im- 
ported. 

In  1975.  Chile  provided  less  than  M 
percent  of  our  imported  copper.  In  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year.  Chile  pro 
vided    56   percent   of   a   much    larger 
market. 

Congress  has  twice  passed  a  new 
statute  dealing  with  world  bank  poli- 
cies that  increase  world  production  of 
commodities  in  surplus  on  the  interna 
tional  market.  It  is  time  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  heed  the  clear  message 
from  Congress. 


and  that  is  where  the  long-distance 
high-volume  users  should  help  support 
basic  telephone  service. 

And.  finally,  they  are  not  telling  you 
that  by  saving  pennies  for  long  dis- 
tance you  are  costing  all  consumers 
big  dollars. 

Take  a  look,  'W'est  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance has  600.000  residential  tele- 
phone' lines.  Passing  H.R.  4102  saves 
$24  per  year  the  first  year  m  access 
fees,  or  almost  $15  million  for  all  West 
Virginia  customers. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  check  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  report,  since  its 
calculations  for  your  State  probably 
differ  from  what  you  have  heard  from 
AT&T  latelv.  Please  multiply  the 
number  of  residential  lines  in  your 
State  by  the  S24  access  fee  that  will  be 
saved  m  the  first  year. 

And  finallv.  remember  what  the 
real  transfer  issue  is.  It  is  whether 
AT&T  is  going  to  be  able  to  transfer 
<!;2'.  billion  that  has  supported  local 
uTephone  service  and  transfer  it  to 
windfall  profit.  That  is  the  transfer 
issue. 


proud    and    graceful,    strong    yet    re- 
strained, and  America  was  fun. 

During  those  1.020  days,  we  learned 
that  to  understand  our  problems 
abroad  we  must  first  recognize  them 
here  at  home.  We  knew  that  to  reach 
freedom,  we  must  reach  it  together, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor  togeth- 
er. 

We  did  not  denigrate  our  Govern- 
ment: we  asked  to  serve  in  it.  We  sa- 
vored politics  and  respected  leader- 
ship. 

Now.  through  the  necessary  perspec- 
tive of  two  decades,  we  can  say  with 
considerable  certainty:  On  November 
8.  1960.  the  American  people  chose 
well. 


Ar&  I 

(Mr  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr  WISE,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is 
lesson  2  in  great  AT&T  fables.  Today 
we  are  going  to  address  the  myth  that 
you  will  cost  vour  State  money  if  you 
vote  for  H.R,  4102, 

This  mvths  apostles  say  the  bills 
universal  "service  fund  will  transfer 
funds  so  that,  for  instance.  West  Vn- 
guiia's  long  distance  users  will  pay  $3 
million  more  than  the  State  gets  back. 
Hut  vvliat  thev  are  not  saying  is  that 
the  Energv  and  Commerce  Committee 
report,  using  AT&T  figures.  sho\^;s  my 
State  actuallv  gaining  $5  million.  They 
are  not   saving  what  the  real  i.ssue  is. 


OVR   MARINES'  MISSION   IN 

BEIRUT 

(Mr      MONTGOMERY     asked     and 

was  given   permi.ssion   to   address  the 

Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker, 
when  our  U-member  delegation  was  in 
Beirut  on  October  29.  we  were  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  the  marines 
A"  Companv.  which  was  located  at 
Beirut  University,  It  was  virtually  cut 
off  from  marine  headquarters  at  the 
airport.  Because  of  hostile  elements  in 
the  area.  ,    ^  ^, 

I  was  glad  to  learn  today  that  the 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this 
position  at  the  university. 

Another  plus  is  that  at  least  in 
Beirut  our  Government  is  saying  the 
Marines'  mission  is  one  of  presence, 
which  makes  much  more  sense  than 
saving  it  is  a  peacekeeping  mission. 

As  I  have  said  for  2  months  now.  the 
best  place  for  the  Marines  in  Beirut  is 
on  the  ships,  and  if  we  need  to  show 
our  presence,  we  can  fly  our  F-14s 
and  other  aircraft  over  the  Beirut  area 
and  occasionally  send  patrols  m  and 
out  of  the  city. 


FOREIGN  AID  MILITARY 
GUARANTEES  OUT  OF  HAND 
,  Mr  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  , 

Mr  OBEY  Mr,  Speaker.  I  will 
oppose  the  Long  foreign  aid  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  before  the  House 
todav.  Since  this  administration  has 
come  to  power,  economic  aid  has  in- 
creased 19  percent,  military  aid  spend- 
ing authority  has  increa.sed  151  per- 
cent, and  off-budget  military  guaran- 
tees have  increased  by  57  percent. 

This  bill  will  mean  that  since  1981. 
economic  aid  will  have  increased  by  II 
percent,  military  aid  spending  author- 
ity will  have  increased  by  179  percent, 
and  off-budget  military  guarantees 
will  have  increased  by  75  percent. 

We  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced 
program,  a  program  balanced  between 
military  and  economic  assistance,  but 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  reasona- 
ble people  cannot  go  and  I  simply 
cannot  justify  this  year  alone  a  one- 
half  billion  dollar  increase  in  oil- 
budget  military  aid  guarantees. 


D  1210 


TWENTY -THREE  YEARS  AGO 
(Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks, ) 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Speaker  23  vears  ago  this  day.  John 
Kennedy  defeated  Richard  Nixon  for 
the  Presidency.  Americans  were  reach- 
ing for  a  new  frontier.  For  a  time, 
however    brief.    America    was    itselt. 


THEY  CANNOT  HAVE  IT  BOTH 
WAYS  ON  DAIRY 

(Mr  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks 

Mr  JEFFORDS,  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
are  in  the  old  numbers  game  agam 
when  it  comes  to  dairy.  1  just  warn 
people  out  there  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  throw  away  all  the  figures  you 
got  in  the  last  few  days  because  there 
are  going  to  be  so  many  floating 
around,  using  weird  presumptions  and 
everything  else.  They  are  going  to  do 
nothing  but  spread  confusion.  But  if 
you  do  use  them,  please  check  the  pre- 
sumption upon  which  the  studies  are 

Let  me  iust  give  my  colleagues  some 
examples,'  The  latest  Michel  'Dear 
Colleague"  for  instance,  now  says  that 
the  compromise  is  going  to  cost  $1  on- 
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lion  more  than  Conable.  Now  thai  us 
the  opposite  of  USDA  estimates  a  few 
weeks  ago.  If  you  look  closely  you  can 
find  the  reason.  There  is  no  charge 
that  in  1984-85  the  cost  of  Conable  is 
$700  million  more  by  USDA  estimates. 
However,  in  the  outyears  1986-87  they 
presume  that  we  are  going  to  go  back 
to  the  old  law  and  give  the  farmers  a 
$5  price  increa.se  so  that  there  is  a 
huge  40  percent  increase.  There  is  no 
way  that  is  ever  going  to  happen,  no 
way  in  this  world. 

Second,  if  we  take  a  look  at  recent 
projections  which  have  come  out  by 
the  Conable  supporters,  they  use  op- 
posite presumptions.  They  come  out 
with  an  OMB  and  a  Cornell  study 
which  indicates  that  the  diversion  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  a  failure  and  give 
bad  cost  figures.  Then  they  use  a 
USDA  consumer  study  which  pre- 
sumes that  the  program  is  going  to  be 
so  successful  that  we  get  all  sorts  of 
huge  retail  price  increases  to  consum- 
ers because  there  are  shortages. 

Now  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
My  best  advice  is.  take  a  look  at  those 
figures  that  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago. 
and  rely  upon  those.  If  you  are  looking 
at  new  figures,  we  have  a  CRS  study, 
for  instance,  that  will  show  that  there 
will  be  very  little  consumer  difference 
in  the  two  options,  much  less  than  the 
cost  difference. 

The  only  thing  that  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement about  is  that  the  dairy 
compromise  will  end  the  over-supply 
and  the  dairy  compromise  will  give  a 
chance  for  30.000  producers  to  stay  in 
business.  The  price  cut  option  will  put 
30.000  family  farms  out  of  business. 


m  leltconimuiu(.alioni.  I  bclievf  tlu- 
House  of  Representatives  should  not 
be  limited  to  5  hours  in  which  we.  the 
elected  Representatives  of  232  million 
Americans,  work  our  will  on  such  far- 
reaching  and  controversial  legislation 
as  H.R.  4102. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee stays  with  its  precedents  on 
bills  of  this  kind  and  reports  to  the 
House  a  fair  and  open  rule  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


NO  GAG  RULE  ON  TELEPHONES 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    . 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  meeting  later 
today  on  H.R.  4102.  In  a  request  with 
out  precedent,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  John  Dincell  of 
Michigan,  has  asked  for  a  modified 
closed  rule  when  the  House  considers 
this  horrible  legislation. 

First.  Chairman  Dingell  wants  only 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  sat  in  markup  on  this  bill 
for  7  days.  That  ratio  of  1  to  168  re- 
minds me  of  how  much  money  Illinois 
consumers  will  pay  under  H.R.  4102  to 
get  a  return  of  $1  on  their  telephone 
bills. 

Second.  Mr.  Dingell  wants  to  limit 
debate  on  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  to  only  5  hours.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  which  H.R.  4102  would  change, 
has  not  been  materially  changed  in  50 
years.  After  50  years  and  all  the  tech- 
nological changes  that  have  occurred 


NATO-LIKE  TREATY  NECESSARY 
FOR  CARIBBEAN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  our  trip  to  Grenada 
this  weekend.  I  am  convinced  Presi- 
dent Reagan  not  only  did  the  right 
thing,  he  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
do. 

In  addition  to  our  American  students 
being  in  danger.  I  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Cubans  planned  for 
Grenada  to  be  a  springboard  into  the 
rest  of  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  Cen- 
tral America.  Secret  documents  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R..  Cuba.  North 
Korea,  and  Grenada  show  a  tremen- 
dous military  commitment  to  further 
revolution  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  believe  two  things  should  be  done: 
First,  there  has  to  be  a  multinational 
presence  of  some  son  with  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  nations  and  other  allies  and 
the  United  States  to  discourage  the 
Cuban  and  Soviet  Communists.  A 
force  of  600  to  700  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  island  until  the  Grena- 
dians  can  protect  themselves. 

Second.  I  believe  we  need  to  ask  our 
State  Department  and  President 
Reagan  to  draft  a  long-term  mutual 
defense  treaty  with  all  island  nations 
in  the  Caribbean  and  all  countries  in 
North  and  South  America  who  would 
like  to  retain  their  freedom.  This 
would  be  similar  to  our  NATO  treaty 
and  would  stop  Communist  advances 
in  our  hemisphere.  This  would  dis- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
from  further  military  adventurism. 


NUMBERS  GAME  ON  DAIRY  BILL 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords),  said  earlier 
that  we  had  gotten  into  a  numbers 
game,  which  I  acknowledge,  and  that 
we  ought  to  throw  out  all  the  recent 
studies  indicating  relative  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  to  come  before  this  body 


tomorrow   relative   to   the   dairy   pro- 
gram. 

I  suspect  that  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  feels  this  way 
because  the  recent  studies  have  been 
going  against  him.  It  has  been  ac- 
knowledged all  along  that  the  Conable 
proposal  would  be  cheaper  for  the  con- 
sumers, although  there  may  be  dis- 
pute about  how  much  cheaper  for  con- 
sumers it  would  be  ultimately.  But 
until  recently,  the  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Treasury  would  suffer 
more  from  the  Conable  proposal  than 
the  compromise  proposal  which  Mr. 
Jeffords  espouses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  have  to 
say  that  when  it  comes  to  determining 
the  relative  ability  to  guard  the  Treas- 
ury, as  between  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  made  the  estimates 
indicating  the  compromise  propo.sal 
would  be  cheaper,  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  has 
put  out  a  study  indicating  that  the 
Conable  propo.sal  would  be  cheaper.  I 
suspect  most  people  here  would  con- 
sider the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  the  more  effective  guard- 
ian of  the  Treasury,  and  the  less  likely 
to  give  away  the  public  treasure. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  RINALDO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  special  interest  groups  have  sup- 
ported H.R.  4102.  the  telecommunica- 
tions bill  under  the  mistaken  belief  it 
is  pro  consumer,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  bill  is  an  absolute  disaster 
for  New  Jersey  consumers. 

Should  the  bill  be  enacted,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  esti- 
mates that  New  Jersey  would  lose  at 
least  $208  million  in  capital  outflow- 
next  year  alone.  The  reason  for  this 
outflow  of  money  is  that  the  bill 
would  create  a  national  subsidy  pool  of 
more  than  $4.5  billion  to  help  hold 
down  local  telephone  rates  following 
the  breakup  of  AT&T  on  January  1, 
1984.  Funding  for  the  pool  would  be 
derived  from  a  surcharge  on  long  dis- 
tance phone  calls.  Because  New  Jer- 
seyans  make  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  long  distance  phone 
calls  and  because  the  State  has  a  rela- 
tively mature,  efficient  local  telephone 
system,  the  States  contribution  to  the 
national  pool  would  be  substantially 
greater  than  what  it  could  expect  to 
get  back  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to 
underwrite  local  rates. 

Moreover,  because  the  bill  approved 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  use  up  so  much  of  the 
subsidy  fund  by  underwriting  local 
rates  in  more  affluent  States,  where 
this   assistance   is   not   needed,   there 


v.,.ui.i  h.  :.  ,v  to  ht'lp  those  who  really 
,.,.,.d  ,1  'h.  elderly,  the  sick,  and 
I  hose  on  fixed  incomes.  Although  this 
bill  gives  lipservice  to  protecting  these 
^:roups  the  lions  share  of  the  pool 
money  would  .subsidize  telephone  .serv- 
ice for  the  relatively  well  to  do. 

As  currently  written,  H.R.  4102  is 
bad  for  consumers  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  mature  States,  and  would  result 
in  higher  telephone  bills  and  poorer 
service. 


Uh  minoniy  has  been  informed  of 
this  request,  and  I  am  advised  that 
thev  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.\  <.V]'\'l  US  OF  ADVICE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT 
(Mr  KOIMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  a  tough  job-war.  peace, 
interest  rates,  unemployment,  nation- 
al defense-and  it  must  be  lonely  at 
the  top.  But  the  President  does  enjoy 
some  companionship  in  the  area  of 
gratuitous  advice. 

Congress  is  full  of  advice.  Every  Sen- 
ator wants  to  be  President.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  wait  to  hear  Buddy  Roe- 
MERs  1-minute  each  week. 

The  press,  of  course,  is  in  the  advice 
business.  I  can  just  see  the  President 
reading  the  columns  of  Anderson  and 
Rowan  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  the 
countrv  from  week  to  week. 

Finally,  there  is  the  advice  given  by 
former  Presidents  like  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  warned  the  President  this  week 
not  to  retaliate  for  the  Beirut  massa- 
cre of  our  marines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
President:  'Mr.  President,  you  can 
ignore  the  advice  of  the  press  and  the 
Congress  at  your  own  risk  and  prob- 
ably do  quite  well.  But  please  ignore 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Carter,  who  did  a 
lousy  foreign  policy  job  in  office  and 
was  fired  by  the  American  people." 

Frankly,  if  we  stay  in  Lebanon,  the 
Israeli  response  to  terrorism  makes 
more  sense  than  Mr.  Carters  response. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  President: 
■  Keep  your  retaliatory  and  preemp- 
tive strike  options  open.  Mr.  President, 
whether  you  use  them  or  not." 


TIPS       CITES      INEQUITIES      IN 
TAX    EQUITY    AND    FISCAL    RE- 
SPONSIBILITY  ACT 
(Mr.  MacKAY  :i.  K<d  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  1 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  six  waitresses  and  waiters  traveled 
from  Ocala,  Fla.,  to  give  testimony  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee concerning  the  controversial  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  These  six  are  members  of  an 
association  called  T.I.P.S..  a  represent- 
ative body  of  the  over  7':;  million  em- 
ployees in  the  restaurant  industry. 

There  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
confusion  and  misunderstanding 
which  is  beginning  to  surface  in  the 
restaurant  industry  and  is  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  provision  dealing 
with  waiters'  and  waitresses'  tips,  and 
its  inequities  as  it  is  applied  to  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  a  balanced  budget,  a 
strong  advocate  for  cutting  back  Fed- 
eral spending  across  the  board,  closing 
loopholes  where  ever  they  exist.  How- 
ever, enforcement  provisions  such  as 
this  tend  to  hurl  those  most  unable  to 
pav  while  failing  to  get  to  the  cheaters 
the  law  was  aiming  at.  While  I  support 
all  Americans  paying  their  fair  share, 
I  oppose  efforts  to  penalize  the  inno- 
cent in  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  guilty. 
These  six  members  of  T.I.P.S.  who,  I 
believe,  speak  for  servers  across  the 
country,  have  publically  stated  that 
H.R.  3803  will  return  the  stability  to 
the  servers  and  will  give  back  to  them 
the  fairness  which  was  lost  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law. 


I'i  KMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
Ibt  ON  ENVIRONMENT. 

ENERGY.  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

TO  SIT  DURINC:  THE  .t  MINUTE 
RULE  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment.  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
for  amendments  during  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Wednesday.  November  9,  1983. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  B\  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  tor  the  consideration  of  sus- 
pension bills,  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  legislative  busi- 
ness today. 


TELEVISION  NETWORK  FINAN- 
CIAL INTEREST  AND  SYNDICA- 
TION RULES 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2250)  to  provide  a  moratorium 
until  June  30.  1988,  on  changes  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules  regarding  network  television  syn- 
dication, network  television  financial 
interests,  and  prime  time  access,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2250 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a),  in 
order  lo  maximize  competition  in  the  televi- 
.sion  broadca-sting  marketplace  and  to  pro- 
mote diversity  of  programing  sources  for 
the  public,  subject  lo  section  2.  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  not  have 
authority  to  lake  any  action  after  August  1. 
1983.  and  Isefore  June  1.  1984.  to  repeal, 
amend,  or  otherwise  modify  the  provisions 
or  applicability  of  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  section  73.658(j)(l)(i)  of  title  47.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (commonly  known 
as    the     -Syndication    Rule':    23    F.C.C.    2d 

382);  „   „  J 

(2)  section  73.658(j)(l)(ii)  of  title  47.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (commonly  known 
as  the  Financial  Interest  Rule  -;  23  F.C.C. 
2d  382):  and 

(3)  section  73.658(k)  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (commonly  known  as 
the    Prime  Time  Access  Rule-.  23  F.C.C.  2d 

382). 

(b)  Any  action  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  which— 

(1)  is  taken  after  August  1.  1983,  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act.  and 

(2)  would  be  unauthorized  by  reason  oi 
this  Act  if  it  were  taken  on  or  after  such 
dale  of  enactment. 

shall  be  null  and  void,  retroactive  to  the 
date  such  action  was  taken,  to  the  extent 
the  action  is  so  unauthorized. 

Sec  2  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
not  limit  the  authority  of  ihe  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions or  applicability  of  any  rule  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  network  which,  as  of  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  has  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  television  licensees 
affiliated  with  such  network  and  such  li- 
censees carry  not  more  than  twenty-five 
hours  per  week  of  programing  from  the 
interconnected  program  service  offered  by 
such  network.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  -network  -  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  73.658(jH4)  of  title  47,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  August 
1.  1983). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiPTH)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  H.R,  2250  was  unani- 
mously reported  last  week  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
The  legislation  would  strip  the  PCC  of 
the  authority  for  a  6month  period 
from  repealing  the  financial  interests, 
syndication,  and  prime-time  access 
rules. 

In  1970.  the  PCC  outlined  its  reasons 
for  adopting  the  financial  interest  and 
syndication  rules  by  declaring: 

Wi'  propose  to  cnrourago  and  mcrt-a-se 
competitive  forces-  both  creative  and  eco- 
nomic in  television  proKram  production 
and  procurement  IhrouKh  limilation.s  on  the 
capacity  of  networit  corporations  to  confine 
network  schedtiles  to  proKrams  in  which 
they  have  financial  and  proprietary  inter- 
ests. 

I  have  consistently  stated  that  the 
financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules  have  served  to  promote  and  en- 
courage competition  in  the  communi- 
cations marketplace.  Additionally,  the 
rules  have  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  bringing  the  widest  possible  di- 
versity of  programing  sources  to  the 
American  public.  These  are  two  very 
basic  communication  policy  goals 
which  the  rules  have  helped  to  pro- 
mole. 

In  March,  Congressman  Waxman. 
along  with  Congressman  Moorhead 
and  myself  introduced  this  legislation 
with  a  5-year  moratorium.  Since  that 
time  the  telecommunications  subcom 
mittee  has  held  a  number  of  hearings 
that  have  explored  this  issue.  The  sub- 
committee's hearing  focused  on  the 
impact  that  repeal  of  the  rules  would 
have  on  independent  television  sta- 
tions, independent  producers,  advertis 
ing  costs,  free  television,  emerging 
competition  in  the  video  marketplace, 
and  the  diversification  of  creative  con- 
trol over  network  programing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Waxman  and  Mr.  Moorhead  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

On  August  4.  the  FCC  adopted  a  ten- 
tative decision  in  its  financial  interest 
and  syndication  rules  proceeding.  The 
PCC's  tentative  decision  would  not 
only  repeal  the  financial  interest  rule 
but  would  substitute  a  new  and 
unworkable  forced  sales  rule  for  the 
current  network  syndication  prohibi- 
tion. This  would  require  the  networks 
to  relinquish  any  syndication  rights  to 
prime-time  series  within  6  months  of 
the  end  of  the  network  run  or  5  years 
after  the  series  commenced,  whichever 
comes  first,  and  this  extremely  limited 
rule  would  sunset  in  1990.  The  PCC's 
tentative  decision  is  simply  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  real  threat  of  network 
dominance  of  the  program  supply 
market.  I  am  totally  unconvinced  that 
the  PCC's  action  obviates  the  need  for 
legislation. 

Although  the  Commission  indicates 
that  its  tentative  decision  addresses 
the  concerns  of  independent  television 


stations  through  adoption  of  the 
forced  sale  rule,  the  Nation's  inde 
pendent  television  stations  and  syndi- 
cators  resoundingly  reject  that  ap- 
proach as  being  altogether  insufficient 
as  a  means  of  protecting  them  against 
network  practices  which  would  restrict 
the  flow  of  off-network  product.  More- 
over, total  repeal  of  the  financial-in- 
terest rule  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission would  enable  the  networks  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  requiring  pro- 
ducers to  give  up  ownership  interests 
in  their  programing  as  a  condition  of 
securing  network  airing  of  their  show. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  having  to 
give  up  a  financial  interest  in  their 
programing  would  completely  under- 
mine the  major  incentive  that  the  cre- 
ative community  has  today,  to  not 
only  come  forward  and  produce,  but  to 
produce  quality  product. 

What  is  al.so  alarming  is  that  the 
Commission's  reasoning  in  its  tenta- 
tive order  would  seem  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  underlying  policy  rational  for 
the  prime-time  access  rule,  even 
though  the  PCC  has  repeatedly  staled 
it  does  not  intend  to  lift  that  rule. 
H.R.  2250  would  strip  the  PCC  of  au- 
thority to  repeal  this  rule  as  well. 

The  tentative  decision  would  stifle 
the  creative  integrity  of  the  program- 
ing marketplace  by  once  again  giving 
the  networks  reign  to  dominate  the 
production  process. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  PCC's  ten- 
tative decision  not  go  into  effect.  Al- 
though there  was  in  committee,  and 
remains  in  the  full  House,  wide  bipar- 
tisan support  for  the  5-year  moratori- 
um approach,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  agreed  to  adopt  a 
compromi.se  6-month,  instead  of  a  5- 
year.  moratorium.  This  was  done  to 
insure  the  speedy  action  on  this  meas- 
ure necessary  to  prevent  the  PCC  deci- 
sion from  becoming  effective  in  the 
immediate  future. 

This  6-month  moratorium  will  also 
allow  the  committee  to  further  assess 
trends  in  the  television  industry.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  any  changes  in 
the  financial  interest,  .syndication,  or 
prime-time  access  rules  result  in  more 
competition  in  the  television  industry 
and  more  program  diversity  for  the 
American  public,  and  the  course  that 
the  PCC  has  charted  aimed  at  tanta- 
mount repeal  of  these  rules  will  only 
assure  less  competition  and  less  diver- 
sity. 

Additionally,  the  6-month  moratori- 
um is  intended  to  induce  the  parties 
involved  to  narrow,  and  hopefully  re- 
solve their  differences.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  my  subcommittee  will 
review  any  reconciliation  of  these  dif- 
ferences only  in  terms  of  how  the 
public  will  best  be  served. 

If  progress  is  not  made  on  this  front. 
or  if  the  PCC  again  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  repeal  of  the  rules,  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  come  back  with  the  long- 
term   moratorium  approach.   The   ad- 


ministration came  out  last  week  in 
support  of  a  2-year  moratorium  on  the 
exercize  of  PCC  authority.  As  I  .said  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  very  clear  the  long- 
term  approach  clearly  has  wide,  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  plan  to  again  move  the 
5-year  moratorium  legislation  early  in 
the  next  session  in  order  to  assure 
that  Congress  is  prepared  to  act  and 
resolve  this  i.ssue.  rather  than  having 
its  will  frustrated  by  an  independent 
agency  which  puts  deregulation  in  and 
of  itself  ahead  of  encouraging  compe- 
tition in  the  video  marketplace  and 
ahead  of  providing  a  diversity  of  pro- 
graming for  the  American  public. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Telecommunications 
Subcommittee.  Congressman  Rinaldo. 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  helping 
us  formulate  this  comproinise.  in  plac- 
ing a  moratorium  on  the  PCC's  au- 
thority to  repeal  these  rules  which  are 
so  essential  to  assuring  that  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  the  development  of  a 
diverse  and  competitive  television  pro- 
gram marketplace  is  preserved. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rin- 
aldo ). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
legislation  which  would  have  imposed 
a  5-year  moratorium  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  the  financial  in- 
terest, syndication,  and  prime  time 
acce.ss  rules  as  they  apply  to  the  three 
major  television  networks. 

My  amendment  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  would  impose  a 
6-month  moratorium  on  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  author- 
ity to  review  this  rule. 

I  made  clear  at  that  time  that  this 
amendment  is  not  a  policy  judgment 
in  opposition  or  support  of  the  rule. 
Instead,  it  asks  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  major 
parties  of  interest— television  produc- 
ers and  network  executives— for  nego- 
tiation and  hopefully  eventual  agree- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  the  po.stponement  of  a 
final  judgment  by  the  FCC  will  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  such  di,scussions. 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  their 
successful  conclusion.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the.sc  parties 
began  their  negotiations  last  Thursday 
and  am  hopeful  that  they  continue  to 
bargain  in  good  faith. 

To  be  certain  there  is  a  public  inter- 
est question  that  is  involved  in  the  fi- 
nancial interest  and  syndication.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  overlooked  by 
many  of  the  persons  who  testified 
before  the  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee in  mid- August.  The.se  wit- 
nes.ses  tended  to  focus  upon  the  rela- 


tive strength  of  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion that  existed  between  the  televi- 
sion producers  and  the  major  net- 
works. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  what  is 
produced  on  television,  and  while  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  major  parties  will 
come  to  an  agreement  on  this  matter. 
I  also  want  to  state  that  this  Congress 
should  not  and  will  not  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  giving  carte  blanche 
to  anything  that  is  decided  by  the 
major  parties.  Rather,  their  agree- 
ment will  serve  as  a  framework  for 
future  legislation  which  should  ad- 
dress such  issues  as  how  to  promote  di- 
versitv  and  greater  creative  freedom  in 
the  production  of  television  program- 
ing. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  6  months  we  in 
Congre-ss  will  possess  adequate  infor- 
mation to  insure  that  any  legislation 
we  mav  later  enact  is  equitable  to  the 
varying  competing  interests  and  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


n  1230 
Mr.   WIRTH.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 
Waxman).  ,  , 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though H.R.  2250  addresses  an  issue 
on  which  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy the  bill  itself  is  no  longer  con- 
troversial. The  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  substitution  of  a  6-month 
moratorium  fur  the  bills  5-year  freeze 
led  H.R.  2250  to  be  unanimously  re- 
ported from  committee  and  to  be 
placed  on  the  suspension  calendar. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  at  some 
time  within  the  next  6  months  we  will 
be  back  on  the  floor  debating  a  length- 
ier moratorium.  So  it  is  important  that 
today  we  carefully  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  the  PCC's  proposed  repeal 
of  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rules.  .r     ,  .1 

My  colleagues  will  quickly  find  this 
is  an  issue  without  angels.  In  our  sub- 
committee's hearings  we  have  found 
that  both  the  major  independent  pro- 
ducers and  the  three  major  networks 
have  disgraceful  records  in  many  areas 
of  programing,  especially  in  providing 
opportunities  and  fair  portrayals  for 
women  and  minorities.  Both  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  networks  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  dismal  quality  of  televi- 
sion programing. 

But  though  bereft  of  angels,  repeal 
of  the  rules  remains  an  important 
issue  In  reviewing  the  FCCs  proposed 
action  we  must  ask  ourselves  two 
questions.  Fir.si.  '.-.hat  public  interest 
goal  is  served  by  ^\\\n)i  even  more 
power  to  the  three  networks''  How  will 
television  become  better  if  jusl  three 
jutwork  program  executives  make  all 
\\\f  ^)ro^;^a^Mn^•  decisions? 


Second,  wiiai  elleti  will  repeal  have 
on  the  free  flow  of  information?  Our 
Nation  has  always  found  repugnant  a 
government's  control  of  information, 
whether  here  or  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
It  betrays  our  constitutional  heritage. 
It  threatens  to  destroy  that  which  sets 
us  apart  from  so  many  other  nations. 
A  free  and  unfettered  flow  of  infor- 
mation is  one  of  our  most  important 
possessions,  one  of  our  most  important 
rights. 

Importantly,  our  courts  have  recog- 
nized that  private  entities,  as  well  as 
governments,  can  inhibit  the  free  flow 
of  information.  Indeed,  the  Supreme 
Court's  view  has  been  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  first  amendment  is  'to  pre- 
serve an  uninhibited  marketplace  of 
ideas  in  which  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail  rather  than  to  countenance 
monopolization  of  that  market,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  the  Government  or  a  pri- 
vate licensee." 

So  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  and 
the  FCC  adopt  policies  that  reflect 
both  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  first 
amendment.  ,   ..   .  , 

This  is  why  the  repeal  battle  is  so 
important.   It   is  much  more   than   a 
battle  between  "Guccis  and  wing  tips. 
At  stake  are  policy  decisions   funda- 
mental to  the  first  amendment. 

The  financial  interest,  syndication, 
and  prime  time  access  rules  have 
brought  more  competition  to  every 
facet  of  the  television  industry.  For 
example,  under  the  rules  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
independent  television  stations,  the 
prime  alternative  to  network  program- 
ing That  rapid  growth,  from  73  sta- 
tions in  1970  to  179  stations  in  1982. 
has  increased  the  independents  view- 
ing audience  share  from  10  percent  to 
17  percent. 

Moreover,  by  creating  a  real  alterna- 
tive to  network  programing,  the  inde- 
pendent television  stations  are  causing 
advertising  costs  to  fall  in  some  mar- 
kets bv  as  much  as  20  to  60  percent. 

Overall,  the  television  industry  now 
has  more  people  creating,  distributing, 
and  providing  outlets  for  programing 
than  ever  before. 

This  all  means  more  competition  to 
the  networks,  which  translates  into 
less  network  power  and  control  over 
the  television  industry. 

The  networks  are  properly  reasoning 
that  since  the  rules  brought  more 
competition,  repeal  will  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  But  they  are  also  equating 
the  new  profits  they  would  gam  from 
repeal  with  the  public  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  FCC  accepts  this 
equation  and  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
new  compeiition  and  diversity  in  tele- 
vision; it  has  even  ignored  the  tremen- 
dous rise  in  network  profits— 550  per- 
cent-over the  life  of  the  rules. 

Indeed  the  Commission  accepts  the 
networks  arguments  so  completel,y 
that  it  has  also  agreed  to  repeal  the  -- 
7^7    rule,    which    presently    places    at 


least  some  restrictions  on  the  network 
ownership  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. 

For  the  public,  these  regulatory  ac- 
tions mean  that  the  three  networks 
will  exert  greater  control  over  televi- 
sion and  be  even  more  insulated  from 
public  pressure  to  improve  program- 
ing. And  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  to  which  repeal  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  homogeneity, 
stagnation,  and  mediocrity. 

We  will  have  an  environment  where 
the  free  flow  of  information  can  be  in- 
hibited. 

That  is  the  great  danger.  William 
Douglas  .sounded  the  alarm  a  decade 
ago  when  he  wrote  that: 

Looking  ahead,  the  days  seem  dark  to  me. 
Great  wealth  controls  most  of  our  news  out- 
le's  •  •  •.  A  Society  of  the  Dialogue,  as  es- 
poused by  the  first  amendment,  will  be  m- 
crea.singly  difficult  to  stimulate. 

The  battle  of  Guccis  and  wing  tips 
makes  good  copy  and  trivializes  the 
issue  but  ignores  the  larger  question 
of  a  concentration  of  media  power. 
And  this  is  a  question  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

Justice  Douglas  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  first  amend- 
ment was  to  create  an  environment 
where  there  is  -a  medley  of  voices."  In 
recent  years  that  medley  has  been  pro- 
vided bv  the  independent  television 
stations."^  the  one  group  that  will  be 
hurt  most  by  repeal. 

The  networks  want  the  power  to  in- 
fluence that  medley.  They  want  to 
hold  the  key  to  the  success  of  their 
competitors,  and  they  want  the  power 
to  dictate  all  programing  .so  that  it  sat- 
isfies their  arbitrary  rating  points. 

The  networks  want  our  trust,  but  we 
have  seen  them,  in  trying  to  repeal  the 
rules,  intimidate  charities  and  public 
interest  groups  into  supporting  repeal 
by  asserting  public  service  announce- 
ment time  would  be  lost  unless  the 
rules  were  eliminated.  But  in  our  hear- 
ings when  the  networks  knew  they 
could  be  held  accountable,  they  con- 
ceded this  was  not  the  case  and  the 
future  of   free  television  was  not   at 

st  Jikc 

We  cannot  ignore  our  responsibility 
and  sav  a  pox  on  everyone's  house.  If 
we  do  we  could  jeopardize  our  most 
fundamental  right,  access  to  the  free 
flow  of  information. 

The  rules  present  a  much  larger 
issue  than  a  distribution  of  corporate 
profits-it  is  a  fight  that  could  affect 
what  information  the  American  people 
receive  and  how  they  think  about  it.  It 
is  an  issue  Congress,  not  the  FCC, 
must  decide. 

Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
Yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
"  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey). 


UMI 
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Mr.  DOWNFY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  appreciate,  along  with  others,  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee.  There  is 
just  no  question  in  my  mind  that  tele- 
vision is  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  for  the  testing  of  ideas  and  the 
shaping  of  values.  It  is  a  marketplace 
of  ideas  that  we  need  to  keep  free  and 
I  believe  this  legislation  does  that  ad- 
mirably. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me.  As  the  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  New  York  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus.  I  have  a  longstanding  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission's  proceeding 
relating  to  the  financial  interest  and 
syndication  rules. 

I  can  think  of  no  issue  now  pending 
before  the  Commission  or  Congress 
that  will  have  a  more  immediate  and 
dramatic  impact  on  the  quality  and  di- 
versity of  programing  available  on  the 
public  airways  to  the  constituents  we 
all  represent.  Moreover,  the  produc- 
tion of  movies  and  other  programing 
for  television  is  an  important  industry 
in  my  State  and  in  States  and  districts 
all  over  the  country.  For  example,  in 
New'  York  City  alone,  some  10.000 
people  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  motion  pictures  and  tapes  for  televi- 
sion. Since  1972.  just  after  these  rules 
were  promulgated,  there  has  been  a 
62.6-percent  increase  in  employment 
in  this  industry,  .so  do  not  let  anyone 
tell  you  this  is  just  a  California  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  apparent  will- 
ingness of  the  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate these  rules  in  favor  of  a  plan  that 
would  vest  the  three  major  networks 
with  virtually  unhmited  power  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  content  of  tel- 
evision programing  available  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  this  threat  to 
quality  programing,  competition,  and 
diversity  in  the  television  marketplace 
that  has  given  ri.se  to  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  2250.  It  is  Chairman  Fowlers 
unyielding  attitude  and  refusal  to 
delay  final  Commission  action  on 
these  rules,  to  afford  Congress  the 
lime  to  review  this  important  i.ssue. 
that  necessitates  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  presently  under  consider- 
ation. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  of  such  power  by  the  three 
major  networks  in  determining  what 
our  constituents  see  when  they  switch 
on  a  television  set.  Regrettably  or  not. 
the  television  marketplace  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  forums  in 
our  society  in  which  ideas  are  tested 
and  values  are  shaped.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  greater  diversity  in 
programing  and  a  greater  number  of 
outlets  independent  of  network  con- 
trol on  which  to  view  this  programing. 


There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
record  before  the  FCC  and  Congress 
to  find  that  the  current  rules  have 
.served  the.se  twin  goals  admirably. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  networks 
have  failed  to  sustain  their  burden 
that  the  television  marketplace  is  suf- 
ficiently changed— since  1981  when 
consent  decrees  against  the  three  net- 
works embodying  the  FCC  rules 
become  effective— to  warrant  repeal  or 
modification  of  these  rules. 

There  is  evidence  before  the  FCC 
and  Congress  that  implementation  of 
the  'Fowler  Plan.  "  will  cause  immedi- 
ate harm  to  independent  stations,  in- 
dependent producers,  advertisers  and 
thus  the  viewing  public. 

Maintaining  the  status  quo  for  ap- 
pro.ximately  6  months  .so  that  Con- 
gress can  consider  this  i.ssue.  however, 
will  insure  that  a  mistake  is  not  made 
by  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill  .so  as 
not  to  foreclo.se  congressional  .scrutiny 
of  this  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

<Mr.  RiNALDO). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  is  described  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  giant  industries— the  televi- 
sion networks  and  the  motion  picture 
producers. 

In  actuality  it  is.  rather,  an  antitrust 
matter,  a  question  of  whether  compe- 
tition can  be  pre.served  in  an  impor- 
tant area  of  national  communications 
and  creativity. 

I  hold  no  case  against  the  networks, 
nor  for  that  matter  in  favor  of  the 
producers.  Rather.  I  look  to  see  the 
likely  course  of  competition  where 
heavily  financed  networks  may  be 
given  free  rein  to  control  producing,  fi- 
nancing and  syndicating  television 
shows  Despite  all  the  disclaimers  and 
protestations  to  the  contrary.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  going  to  encourage 
competition  or  help  the  survival  of  the 
small  producers.  Rather,  I  believe  that 
the  networks  would  pull  all  the  strings 
into  their  own  hands  and  the  creative 
endeavors  would  cease  to  have  any  in- 
dependence in  an  area  where  competi- 
tion is  already  and  necessarily  a  limit- 
ed commodity. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  keeping  in  Congress 
hand  for  6  more  months  control  of 
this  subject  matter,  is  wise.  I  would  go 
further  and  prevent  the  FCC  for  5 
more  years,  as  originally  proposed  in 
H.R.  2250,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
the  power  to  terminate  the  competi 
five  nature  of  a  marketplace  that,  like 
it  or  not.  gives  the  people  what  they 
like  to  see. 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2250  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  measure 
which  will  defer,  for  6  months,  any 
effort  to  repeal  the  existing  financial 


interest  and  syndication  rules.  Person- 
ally. I  think  a  longer  moratorium 
would  have  been  desirable  but  this  6- 
month  breathing  space  is  consistent 
with  what  the  other  body  has  adopted, 
meaning  that  we  can  get  action  now 
on  this  bill. 

The   real   question,   with   respect   to 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules,  is  whether  we  are  going  to  en- 
courage competition  or  perpetuate  a 
Government    created    monopoly    over 
the    dissemination    of    television    pro- 
grams. If  we  permit  the  three  major 
networks     to     own     the     syndication 
rights  as  well  as  the  first  run  rights  to 
television  shows,  not  only  will  they  be 
able  to  get  those  .syndication  rights  for 
less   than    they   might   be   worth    but 
they  will  be  able  to  control  the  flow  of 
programs  that  might   be  available  to 
the  independent  TV  stations  to  air.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  FCC  pro- 
posed    last     August     that     a     5-year 
■forced  sale  "  rule  be  applied  to  certain 
programing    in    lieu    of    a    complete 
repeal  of  the  syndication  rule,  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  proposed 
forced  sale  only  applies  to  prime  time 
programing     and     not     to     childrens' 
shows,  such  as  those  produced  so  well 
by    Walt    Disney    Productions,    or   to 
other      non-prime-time      programing. 
Also,  this  forced  sale  rule  would  sunset 
in   1990.  leaving  television  show  pro- 
ducers and  independent  television  sta- 
tions at  the  mercy  of  the  networks  to 
an  even  greater  extent  after  that  date. 
Opponents    of    this    legislation    will 
argue  that  free  market  forces  ought  to 
apply    and    that    competition    has    in- 
creased in  the  television  industry  in 
recent   years.   However,   the  networks 
still  enjoy  at   least  three  quarters  of 
the  market  and  according  to  a  study 
produced  by  the  CBS  broadcast  group, 
they  will  still  have  a  70-percent  audi- 
ence share  by  1990.  Moreover,  the  net- 
works seem  to  have  an  amazingly  simi- 
lar outlook  on  the  world  which  makes 
that     75-percent-plus    share    all     the 
more  formidable.  As  a  consequence,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  FCC  should  be 
just  as  jealous  in  promoting  competi- 
tion in  the  television  industry  as  it  has 
been  in  the  telephone  industry.  And  if 
the  FCC  has  reservations,  then  Con- 
gress should   reinforce   that   competi- 
tive emphasis,  which  is  exactly  what 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  2250  as  reported  from  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2250.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  achieve  one  major 
objective:  To  prevent  four  people  who 
sit  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  changing  the  face  of 
the  television  marketplace  without  the 
participation  of  the  Congress  in  this 
important  policy  process. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  full 
House      Appropriations      Committee, 


during  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  367.  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion passed  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  place  a  1-year  moritorium  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sions  proposed  changes  to  the  finan- 
cial interest  and  syndication  rules.  Un- 
fortunately that  particular  bill  was 
never  r<  ported  to  the  House  floor.  A 
similar  effort  was  made  to  place  a  6- 
month  moritorium  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  but  a  germaneness  problem  pre- 
vented the  amendment  from  being  of- 
fered. 

Now,  however,  through  this  measure 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  delay  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
until  June  1.  1984.  from  modifying,  re- 
pealing, or  amending  the  financial  in- 
terest syndication  and  prime  time 
access  rules.  These  rules,  first  promul- 
gated in  1970.  greatly  enhanced  com- 
petition in  the  television  marketplace. 
Bv  repealing  them  now.  we  jeopardize 
the  future  of  nearly  200  independent 
television  stations  across  America,  and 
deny  the  independent  production  com- 
munity the  incentives  it  requires  to 
create  television  programs  of  quality. 

A  public  policy  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance and  far  reaching  implications 
must  not  be  dealt  with  in  isolation  and 
without  a  full  airing  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
existing  rules,  and  to  determine  if  any 
changes  are  warranted. 

FCC  Chairman  Fowler  would,  how- 
ever denv  us  our  perogalive  to  do 
such.  Rather,  he  has  endeavored, 
under  the  guise  of  increased  competi- 
tion, to  repeal  the  existing  rules.  It  is 
the  view  of  many  that  his  actions 
would  not  have  increased  competition, 
but  rather  thwarted  it. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
pass  H.R.  2250. 

This  measure  will  merely  delay  for  b 
months  any  further  action  on  these 
rules  bv  the  FCC.  Additionally,  this 
will  give  Congress  the  time  to  act  on 
H.R.  4260.  the  bill  just  introduced  by 
Congressman  W.^xman  which  allows 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  rules. 
When  H.R.  4260  is  brought  before  the 
Hou.se.  that  will  be  the  appropriate 
time  for  full  debate. 

As  for  now.  immediate  action  on 
H.R.  2250  is  necessitated  by  the  FCCs 
determination  to  proceed  quickly.  We 
must  not  allow  that  unwise  and  un- 
warranted action.  Rather,  we  need 
breathing  room.  That  is  what  H.R. 
2250  gives  us. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  meas- 
ure.•  -, 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  rise  in  .support  of  this  meas- 
ure although  I  believe  the  current 
compromise  time  period  is  too  limited. 
The  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules  have  served  the  public  well,  and 
have  encouraged  the  development  of 


indepi-ndeni    and    dixt-ist-    .luuui.s    of 
programing. 

If  these  rules  were  repealed,  as  the 
networks  and  the  FCC  propose,  the 
variety  of  programing  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  The  three  networks  al- 
ready enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
prime  time  programing.  Allowing  the 
networks  to  control  syndication  rights 
would  only  make  their  monopoly  over 
all  television  programing  complete. 

A  policy  of  deregulation  often  con- 
jures up  images  of  greater  market  effi- 
ciency and  competition.  However,  tele- 
vision deregulation  would  further 
limit  the  scope  of  television  program- 
ing and  production.  It  would  restrict 
the  ability  of  independent  stations  to 
bid  (or  programs  and  encourage  the 
networks  to  show  only  those  programs 
in  which  they  share  a  significant  fi- 
nancial interest. 

If  the  networks  were  suddenly  per- 
mitted to  share  in  syndication-which 
is  the  primary  source  of  proiit  for 
mo.st  independent  crealors-the  inde- 
pendent production  community  would 
be  devastated.  If  we  are  interested  in 
protecting  an  open  communications 
climate  which  encourages  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas,  then  the  TV  market- 
place should  be  encouraged  to  expand. 
Unless  creators  have  a  financial  stake 
in  their  work,  the  television  industry 
will  be  reduced  to  a  world  not  only  of 
three  main  buyers,  but  also  of  three 
main  producers. 

While  relaxing  the  syndication  rules 
would  directly  serve  the  financial  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  networks,  it  would  not 
serve  the  public  interest.  In  order  to 
preserve  a  broader  and  more  diverse 
presentation  of  ideas  and  entertain- 
ment on  television.  I  urge  adoption  of 

this  bill.* 

•  Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2250.  financial  interest 
and  syndication  legislation.  I  rise  in 
.strong  .support  for  this  measure.  The 
bill  before  us  prohibits  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  re- 
vising its  financial  interest,  prime  lime 
access,  and  syndication  rules  before 
June  1.1984. 

Well  over  a  decade  ago.  the  rci^ 
adopted  regulations  in  response  to  a 
growing  concern  over  market  domina- 
tion bv  the  three  major  networks  in 
this  country.  The  rules  promulgated 
at  that  time  prohibited  the  networks 
from  acquiring  any  interest  in  the  syn- 
dication or  distribution  of  programs 
produced  by  anyone  other  than  the 
network  itself.  I  believe  that  those 
rules  were  devised  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  everyone  having  been  consid- 
ered, and  do  not  feel  that  any  major 
changes  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

This  past  summer,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  re- 
acted to  network  petitions  to  alter 
these  rules,  and  proposed  repealing 
the  financial  interest  rule  altogether, 
as  well  as  modifying  the  syndication 
rule    This  legislation   is  in  direct  re- 


sponse to  that  action.  Repeal  of  the 
rules  would  endanger  the  limited  op- 
portunity   for    negotiating    that    pro- 
gram producers  now  enjoy  when  sell- 
ing syndication  rights  to  the  networks, 
and  would  probably  result  in  the  pro- 
ducer receiving  less  than  fair  market 
value   for   a   particular   program.   Al- 
though the  television  marketplace  has 
changed    of    late,    the    networks    still 
command  over  80  percent  of  the  view- 
ing audience.  By  maintaining  the  rules 
as  they  were  adopted  in  1970.  we  can 
insure  that  the  viewing  public  has  al- 
ternatives to   programs   broadcast   by 
the  major  networks.  Were  we  to  allow 
the  kind  of  an  incursion  into  syndicat- 
ed programing  that  the  FCC  rules  pro- 
pose, we  would  be  doing  the  public  a 
great  disservice.  Having  reviewed  this 
matter  closely.  I  became  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port for  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
access   to    a   free    and    unencumbered 
flow  of  information  from  a  diversity  of 
sources  is  a  basic  premise  upon  which 
our  democracy  rests.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  this  principle  today  by  supporting 
H  R.  2250.  legislation  which  places  a  6- 
month    moratorium    on    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission's  (FCC) 
abilHy  to  repeal  its  rules  on  network 
financial     interest,    syndication,     and 
prime-time  access. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  FCC  initiated  a 
rulemaking  to  repeal  the  financial  in- 
terest   and    syndication    rules.    These 
regulations,     promulgated     in     1970, 
sought  to  address  the  potential  lack  of 
diversity     and     competition     m     the 
broadcast  marketplace   posed  by   the 
overwhelming  dominance  of  the  three 
commercial    networks.    The    rules    ac- 
complished this  goal,  in  part,  by  pro- 
hibiting    the     commercial     networks 
from  acquiring  a  financial  interest  in 
the  svndication  or  distribution  of  pro- 
grams they  broadcast,  which  are  cre- 
ated bv  independent  producers. 

The"  rules  enabled  producers  to 
retain  rerun  rights  and  to  sell  their 
product  to  independent  TV  stations. 
Small  stations  were  then  permitted  to 
bid  for  popular  programing  such  as 
•MASH"  and  TV  special  events  that 
attract  viewers  and  advertising  dollars. 
This  situation  has  strengthened  the 
standing  of  smaller  stations  and  al- 
lowed them  to  compete  with  network 
affiliates  for  prime-lime  audiences. 

Despite  the  growth  in  independent 
stations  and  innovative  video  tech- 
niques the  networks  remain  the  sole 
outlet  for  69  percent  of  all  prime-lime 
programs.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
American  viewing  public  watch  that 
programing,  and  the  networks  total 
viewing  share  is  expected  to  remain 
above  70  percent  by  1990.  According  to 
reports  prepared  by  various  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  FCC.  a  video 
alternative  like  cable  television  creates 
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no  applicable  diversion  of  network 
viewing.  In  addition,  these  reports 
found  that  no  realistic  competitive  al- 
ternatives to  the  networks  currently 
exist  now  or  will  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  light  of  this  reality,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  premature  to  repeal 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules  at  this  time.  These  Federal 
standards  encourage  the  creation  of 
thoughtful  and  diverse  types  of  pro- 
graming which  serves  well  the  public 
interest.  Without  them,  we  raise  pro- 
found philosophical  and  constitutional 
questions  regarding  the  concentration 
of  power  over  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  via  television— our  society's  most 
powerful  and  influential  source  of 
communication. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  legislation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  2250.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium  until 
June  1,  1984,  on  changes  to  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  rules 
regarding  network  television  syndica- 
tion, network  television  financial  in- 
terests, and  prime  time  access.  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DRUG  LABELING 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3851)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  stating 
in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  a 
drug  that  it  has  been  approved  under 
that  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R.  3851 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■The"  and  In.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  -(l)  Except  as  provided 
In  section  505(k).  the". 

(b)  Section  505  of  such  Act  (21  V.S.C.  355) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow 
ing: 

"(k)  A  drug  which  Is  subject  to  section 
503(b)(1)  and  which  has  an  application  ap 
proved  for  safety  and  effectiveness  under 
this  section  may  include  on  its  label  the 
statement  FDA  Approved'  followed  by  the 
number  assigned  to  the  application  by  the 
Secretary  and.  upon  the  expiration  of  eight 
een  months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  such  a  drug  which  is 
manufactured  after  the  expiration  of  such 
months  shall  Include  such  statement  and 
number.  Such  a  drug  may  also  include,  in 


accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  statement  and  number  in  its  ad- 
vertising and  in  any  labeling  (other  than 
tiie  label).". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  promulgate  regulations  under  the 
last  sentence  of  .section  505(k)  of  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added 
by  sub.section  (bi  of  the  first  section.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  FDA  Approval  Labeling  Act  per- 
mits the  manufacturers  of  prescription 
drugs  to  state  FDA  approved  "  fol- 
lowed by  the  appro\al  number  of  their 
drug  labeling  and  advertising.  Re- 
quested by  FDA  and  supported  by 
pharmacist  groups  and  generic  drug 
makers,  this  legislation  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

Currently,  section  301(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
prohibits  drug  manufacturers  from 
making  any  representation  regarding 
FDA  approval  in  their  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising. During  our  hearing,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment heard  numerous  complaints 
from  pharmacists  about  .section  301(1) 
becau.se  of  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  drug  has  been  approved 
by  FDA. 

Others  questioned  the  constitution- 
ality of  section  301(1  )'s  absolute  ban  on 
statements  regarding  FDA  approval. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
extended  first  amendment  protections 
to  commercial  statements  that  are  ac- 
curate and  not  misleading,  such  as 
whether  a  drug  has  FDA  approval. 

The  FDA  Approval  Labeling  Act  ad- 
dresses these  concerns  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  bill  requires  that  all  ap- 
proved prescription  drugs  manufac- 
tured 18  months  after  enactment  be 
labeled  as  FDA  approved  followed  by 
the  approval  number.  Second,  the  leg- 
islation permits  drug  manufacturers  to 
use  the  approval  statement  in  their 
promotional  materials  and  advertising. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3851. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  supports 
passage  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  3851, 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment 


proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  bill  has  received  favorable 
consideration  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. In  committee  and  subcommittee 
markup,  not  a  single  opposing  vote 
was  cast . 

Becau.se  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  already  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  I  will  not  belabor 
other  Members'  time  by  doing  the 
.same.  However.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  this  legislation  has  the  strong 
support  of  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, and  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores,  'n  adailion,  the 
administration  has  indicated  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  bill.  Moreover, 
to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  group 
which  has  expres.sed  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  very  im- 
portant and  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3851,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTING  IHHKiATION  CON- 
VEYANCE SYSTEMS  FROM 
FEES  AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  LAND  POLICY 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF 
1976 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2982)  to  exempt  irriga- 
tion conveyance  systems  from  fees  and 
conditions  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 2982 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jieprrsenlativcs    of    the     United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
•the  Act"  means  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1761  el  scq.).  .     , 

Sec  2.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(c)  There  are  hereby  granted  rights-ot- 
way  (or  irrigation  systems,  as  described  in 
.suUsectlon  (aHD  of  this  section.  <^onsiriicled 
prior  to  October  21.  1976.  and  in  use  during 
The    period    beginning    on    such    date    and 
ending  on  October  21.  1983.  for  agricultural 
livestock,  or  private  domestic  purpo.ses  and 
which  trav.>rse  public  lands  or  lands  w-ithin 
the  national  forest  system.  Grants  made  by 
this  sub.section  arc  supplementar.v  to.  ana 
not  in  lieu  of.  any  other  grants  made  by  pre- 
vious Acts:  Provided.  That  each  such  previ 
ous  grant   of  right-of-way  shall  remain  in 
?ull  force  and  effect  unless  the  holder  there- 
of notifies  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  o    Ag^ 
riculture.  as  appropriate.  H^^l  'lt,.''"^f^^^fj° 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  substc- 
tion  in  which  case  such  previous  grant  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  relinquished  and 
shall  terminate.  Any  grant  of  right-of-way 
for  an   irrigation  system  described   in   the 
first  sentence  of  this  .subsection  which   is 
based  on  an  Act  of  Congress  ''"af'f^  prior 
to  October  21,  1976.  shall  be  subject  to  fees 
or  payments  to  the  United  States,  or  per- 
mits or  other  rights-of-way   authorization, 
only  to  the  extent  such  payments  or  aulhor- 
izat'lon  are  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
under  which  the  grant  is  claimed.  No  grant 
made  by  this  subsection  •'^>;^'' ^^^^f^i;"^/" 
any  fees  or  payments  to  the  United  States 
or  to  permits  or  other  authorization.  Each 
such  grant  shall  continue  In  effect  .so  long 
as  the  relevant  system  is  used  solely  for  ag- 
ricultural, livestock,  or  private  domestic  pur^ 
poses:  Provided  further.  That  the  holder  of 
such  a  grant  and  his  succes.sors  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

■d)  Each  such   grant   shall  be  recorded 
with  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Secretar- 
ies no  later  than  January  1.  1988,  and  every 
thirty  years  thereafter  or,  in  the  ^ vent  of  a 
transfer  of  such  grant  after  January  1.  1985 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
transfer.  Recordation  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  such  as  will  provide  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  or  Secretaries  informa- 
tion concerning  the  location  and  character- 
istics of  the  irrigation  system  as  necessary 
for  proper  management  of  the  public  lands 
and  lands  within  the  national  forest  system 
and  shall  Include  the  name  and  address  oi 
the  holder  of  the  grant:  in  the  event  of  any 
change   in   such   address,   the   holder  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Secre- 
taries within  thirty  days. 

■  (2)  the  holder  of  each  such  grant  shall 
allow    the    Federal    Government    and    the 
Dubllc  free  and  unrestricted  access  to.  upon, 
and  across  the  right-of-way  for  all  purposes 
not  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  the  right-of-way.  ■  ,  ,  „f 
"(3)  All  physical  facilities  on  a  right-ot- 
wav  granted  by  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  repaired,  and  main- 
tained   in    a   manner   which    (i)   minimizes 
damage   cau.sed    by    the   physical     acililies 
themselves  to  scenic  and  esthetic  values  and 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  otherwise  pro- 
tects the  environment:  (ID  protects  proper- 
ty lives  and  health.  Including  that  of  other 
lawful   users  of   lands  adjacent   to   or   tra- 
versed by  such  rights-of-way:  (iii)  does  not 


unreasonably  oo.siruct  ur  n.uii.  re  with  the 
InteresUs  of  individuals  living  in  the  general 
area  traversed  by  the  right-of-way  who  have 
historically  relied  on  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
other  biotic  resources  of  the  area  for  sub- 
sistence purposes.  ,  ,,,1. 
••(4)  The  holder  of  each  such  grant  shall 
indemnify  the  United  Stales  against  any  li- 
ability for  damage  to  life  or  property  ari.sing 
from  the  holder's  occupancy  or  use  of  the 
granted  right-of-way:  Provided,  that  upon 
relinquishment  of  .such  a  grant,  -such  indem- 
nification shall  thereafter  no  longer  be  in 
effect. 

Nothing    in    this   subsection    shall    be   con 
strued  bv  implication  to  exempt  any  right- 
of-way  granted  by  this  sub.section  from  ap- 
plicable   Federal    or    State    standards    for 
public  health  and  .safety,  air  and  water  qual- 
ilv    or   environmental   protection   or   from 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  State  or 
Federal    law.    Nothing    in    this    subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  confer  any  power  or  au- 
thority to  regulate  or  control  in  any  manner 
the  reservation,  appropriation,  u.se  or  diver- 
sion of  water  for  agricultural,  livestock,  or 
nrivate  domestic  purposes.  Nothing  m  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  confer  any 
right  or  claim  to  the  acquisition  or  use  of 
water  or  to  require  the  conveyance  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Government  of  any  such 
right  or  claim.  The  appropriate  Secretary 
mav  act  to  terminate  or  suspend  or  to  atjate 
the  use  of  a  right-of-way  granted  by     his 
subsection,  pursuant  to  section  506  of  this 
Act     only    upon    abandonment    of    such    a 
grant  or  "for  noncompliance  wUh  the  pro\-i- 
sions  of   this  subsection.   Upon   relinquish- 
ment  abandonment,  or  termination  of  such 
n  grant    the  holder  shall  within  reasonable 
lime    cease    use    of    the    right-of-way    and 
remove    all    structures    and    improvements 
except  those  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  shall  restore  the  site  insofar  as  rea.son- 
ablv  possible,  unless  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary agrees  in  writing  to  wholly  or  partially 
waive  such  requirement.  Structures  or  im- 
provements not  so  removed  within  a  reason- 
able time  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Mineral  and  vegetation  mate- 
rial (including  timber)  willan  a  right-of_way 
granted  bv  this  subsection  are  reserved  to, 
and    shall    remain    the    property    of.    the 
United  States,  but  may  be  available  for  use 
on  the  right-of-way  in  case  of  emergency^  . 
SEC.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Act   is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  rights- 
of-way  granted  by  subsection  (c)  of  section 
501  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  bEi- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized  for 

20  minutes.  ,,^^„„ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 
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Mr    SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

'■^Mr'  Speaker.  H.R.  2982  deals  with 
one  particular  type  of  right-of-way  sit- 
uation involving  both  BLM  and  na- 
tional forest  lands.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management    Act    (FLPMA)    in    19.6. 


there  was  established  (in  title  V)  a 
comprehensive  statutory  system  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
rights-of-way  for  various  purposes,  in- 
cluding irrigation  systems.  However. 
FLPMA  itself  specifies  that  nothing  in 
that  act  is  to  be  construed  as  terminat- 
ing and  valid  right-of-way.  and  also 
that  all  actions  of  the  relevant  Secre- 
tary under  FLPMA  are  to  be  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights.  This  bill  deals 
solely  v^'it-h  certain  irrigation  systems 
constructed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
FLPMA  which  have  been  and  are 
being  used  for  agricultural,  livestock, 
or  private  domestic  purposes. 

As  we  brought  out  at  our  subcom- 
mittee's   hearing    on    this    bill,    the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  requiring  the  users  of  these 
pre-FLPMA     irrigation     systems     to 
obtain    permits,    and    have    gradually 
made  these  permits  more  and  more  de- 
tailed as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  user  is  to  be  required  to 
meet.  In  addition,  the  administration 
evidently   takes   the   view   that   these 
pre-FLPMA  irrigation  systems  are  sub- 
iect  to  the  FLPMA  requirement  of  an 
annual  rental  fee  for  the  right-of-way\ 
and  that  they  cannot  be  transferred 
without  the  approval  of  the  relevant 
Secretary.  (Since  continued  validity  of 
water  rights  in  many  cases  is  depend- 
ent on  continued  availability  of  such 
irrigation   ditches,   obviously    this   re- 
quirement has  aroused  alarm  that  in^ 
dividual  water  rights  are  threatened 
with    confiscation    by    administrative 

fiat).  _      „.» 

As  reported  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee   H  R    2982  essentially   offers  the 
holders  of  the  affected  irrigation  sys- 
tems an  optional  alternative  to  litiga- 
tion, which  they  may  accept   if  they 
elect  to  do  so.  That  alternative  does 
two   things:    First,    it    unambiguously 
grants  a  free  right-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  to  those  pre-FLPMA  irriga- 
tion systems  used  for  agricultural,  live- 
stock." and  private  domestic  purposes. 
Second,  it  details  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  these  rights-of-way 
are    to    be    used,    and    the    extent    to 
which  they  are  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation in  the  interests  of  protecting 
the  environmental  and  other  values  of 
the   Federal   lands   involved   and   the 
public  interest  in  access  to  and  safe 
use  of  those  lands. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  alternatue 
to  litigation  embodied  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  to  assure  the  users  of  these 
irrigation  systems  that  their  ability  to 
continue  to  use  these  established  sys- 
tems    is     recognized     and     protected, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  it  clear 
that  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  will 
be  able  to  properly  manage  the  Feder- 
al lands  involved.  o^„„i. 
As  matters  stand  today.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  some   of   the   users  of  these   pre- 
FLPMA  irrigation  systems  believe  that 
thev  are  being  forced  into  the  courts 
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to  defend  what  they  contend  are  valid 
existing  rights  that  were  recognized  by 
FLPMA  and  which  they  maintain  are 
being  eroded  by  the  administration's 
interpretation  of  FLPMA.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  would  prevent  any  of  these 
people  from  actually  proceeding  to 
court,  if  they  believed  that  remained 
necessary,  to  protect  any  valid  rights 
they  now  have., However,  by  establish- 
ing a  clear  basis  for  continued  use  of 
these  irrigation  systems,  free  from 
rental  fees  and  subject  only  to  neces- 
sary regulation  for  specified  purposes, 
the  bill  would  provide  an  optional,  al- 
ternative approach  that  I  believe  ap- 
propriately balances  and  protects  the 
interests  of  the  irrigators,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  public  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  the  prospec- 
tive beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  but 
the  committee  members  are  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
KoGovsEK.  the  author  of  this  bill. 
Throughout  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation  in  the  Committee  on  Interi 
or  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  and  creativity  as 
we  attempted  to  fashion  legislation 
which  would  fairly  address  not  only 
the  problems  experienced  by  the  users 
of  these  irrigation  systems  but  also 
the  larger  public  interest  in  proper 
management  of  the  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sieberling)  if  I 
might  have  his  attention. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  who.  I 
understand,  is  to  be  managing  this 
issue  is  a  little  bit  behind,  becau.se  we 
moved  so  quickly  on  the  first  three 
issues  today. 

I  understand  that  he  is  en  route  to 
the  floor,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly 
belabor  this  or  to  try  to  tie  this  up. 
but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  could  tell  us  .something  about 
the  subcommittee  action  and  commit- 
tee action  on  this  bill,  so  that  the 
Members  on  this  side  might  have  some 
understanding  of  what  the  minority 
attitude  toward  this  proposal  has 
been. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

At  our  subcommittees  hearing  on 
this  bill,  it  was  brought  out  that  both 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  requiring  the  users 
of  these  pre-Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  irrigation  systems  to 
obtain  permits  and  have  gradually 
made  these  permits  more  and  more  de- 
tailed as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  users  are  required  to  meet. 
And  in  addition,  they  have  taken  the 
view— the  administration  has— that 
these  pre-FLPMA  irrigation  systems 
are  subject  to  the  requirement  of  an 


annual  rental  fee  for  the  right-of-way. 
and  that  they  cannot  be  transferred 
without  the  approval  of  the  relevant 
Secretary. 

Since  continued  validity  of  water 
rights  in  many  cases  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  availability  of  such  irri- 
gation ditches,  obviously  this  require- 
ment has  aroused  alarm  and  appre- 
hension that  individual  rights  are 
threatened  by  confiscation  by  adminis- 
trative fiat.  As  reported  by  the  Interi 
or  Committee,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
senting vote  in  the  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, H.R.  2982  simply  offers  the  hold- 
ers of  these  irrigation  systems  an  op- 
tional alternative  to  going  to  court  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  respect  their 
rights  as  granted  under  previous  law. 

That  alternative  does  two  things:  It 
unambiguously  grants  a  fee  right-of- 
way  acro.ss  Federal  lands  for  these  pre- 
existing systems  when  they  are  used 
for  agriculture,  livestock,  and  private 
domestic  purposes,  and  it  also  details 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
that  right-of-way  can  be  used,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulations  to  protect  the  en- 
vironmental and  other  values  of  the 
Federal  lands  involved  and  the  public 
interest  and  access  to,  and  safe  use  of. 
the  land. 

This  will  assure  the  users  of  these 
systems,  if  they  choose  to  take  this 
option,  to  continue  to  u.se  them  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  clear  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  can  properly 
manage  the  Federal  lands  involved, 
and  it  does  .seem  to  me  that  that  is  de- 
sirable. Otherwise,  they  are  going  to 
be  forced  into  court  and  we  will  have 
all  kinds  of  litigation,  putting  both  the 
Government  and  the  users  to  consider- 
able expense  for  rights  that  we.  in 
passing  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act.  intended  to  be  rec- 
ognized. While  this  bill  would  not  pre- 
vent u.sers  from  going  to  court  if  they 
decide  to  go  that  route,  it  would  estab- 
lish an  option  which  I  think  protects 
both  the  Government's  interests  and 
the  private  users'  rights. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  very  compre- 
hensive explanation. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2982  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  passing  this  legislation  through  the 
Hou.se.  The  bill  is  extremely  important 
to  the  people  of  the  various  Western 
States  because  it  deals  with  water  con- 
veyance systems  for  agricultural,  live- 
stock, and  private  domestic  purposes. 
As  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree,  water  is 
one  of  the  most  important  commod- 
ities in  the  West.  Yet.  without  a  ditch, 
flume,  pipeline  or  other  system  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  source  to 
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another  point,  it  cannot  be  effectively 
put  to  beneficial  use.  In  essence,  with- 
out a  conveyance  system,  the  water 
would  be  meaningless. 

I  introduced  H.R.  2982  in  order  to 
bring  equity  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  was  treating 
rights-of-way  for  irrigation  conveyance 
systems  construcl£>d,  and  in  operation, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Land  Management  and  Policy  Act  of 
1976  (FXPMA).  In  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, for  example,  such  fees  were  not  im- 
posed until  recently.  More  important, 
the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  have  assumed  FLPMA  to 
be  an  authorization  to  regulate  the 
waters  of  the  various  Slates  in  which 
such  rights-of-way  are  necessary.  This 
is  clearly  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  irrigation  convey- 
ance systems  we  are  talking  about 
today  may  be  categorized  into  three 
basic  areas:  First,  systems  established 
under  the  act  of  July  26.  1866  (43 
U.S.C.  661)  and  the  act  of  March  3. 
1891  (43  U.S.C.  946):  .second,  systems 
constructed  and  in  operation  prior  to 
October  21.  1976  (enactment  of 
FLPMA):  and  systems  constructed 
after  October  21.  1976  (enactment  of 
FLPMA).  There  is  no  question  about 
post  FLPMA  ditches,  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  governed  by  FLPMA.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  no  question 
regarding  ditches  constructed  under 
the  1866  or  1891  acts,  since  a  neces.sary 
requirement  for  a  water  right  to  be  ad- 
judicated, or  a  permit  to  be  issued,  is 
the  actual  construction  of  the  ditch 
and  the  granting  of  a  right-of-way.  In 
essence,  any  party,  in  Colorado  at 
least,  who  holds  a  water  right  and  is 
conveying  such  water  across  Federal 
lands,  must  also  have  been  granted  a 
right-of-way  for  such  purposes.  The 
principles  of  Western  law  hold  that  a 
water  right  is  not  perfected  until  such 
water  has  been  put  to  beneficial  use. 
This  cannot  occur  unless  a  right-of- 
way  has  been  granted,  as  appropriate. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
rights-of-way  established  under  the 
acts  of  1866  or  1891  carry  with  them 
valid  existing  rights  as  those  protected 
under  FLPMA.  Clearly,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
slated  that  they  do  hold  such  rights 
and  are  protected  by  FLPMA. 

It  was  my  intent,  when  working  with 
the  Interior  Committee  in  drafting  the 
substitute  amendment,  that  the  new- 
subsection  (c)  would  apply  only  to 
those  cases  that  are  voluntarily  en- 
tered into  by  the  ditch  owner.  Tlius,  if 
the  owner  decides  not  to  participate  in 
the  new  provisions,  he  must  establish 
that  his  ditch  is  governed  by  another 
act.  The  priority  date  of  an  adjudicat- 
ed water  right  should  determine  which 
act  is  applicable. 

H.R.  2982  is  a  compromise  bill  which 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  is  a 
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measure  that  protects  valid  existing 
rights  State  water  law  and  rights,  the 
environment  and  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  over  Federal  lands.  Most  im- 
portant, it  establishes  guidelines  as  to 
how  these  irrigation  ditches  are  to  be 
regarded.  If  fees  or  conditions  were 
not  required  under  the  1866  or  1891 
acts  then  ditches  operating  lawfully 
under  these  acts  by  valid  existing  right 
should  not  have  imposed  upon  tliem 
any  fees  or  conditions.  Likewise,  if  fees 
and  conditions  were  originally  re- 
quired under  the  governing  act.  then 
such  will  continue  to  be  required.  The 
procedures  we  have  established  are 
fair  and  equitable,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Montana  (Mr.   Mar- 

LENEE). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H  R.  2982.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  KOGOVSEK)  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  for  his  bipartisan  efforts  in 
bringing  appropriate  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  bill  addresses  a  problem  which 
arose  recently  regarding  the  status  of 
certain  irrigation  ditches  which  cross 
Federal  lands.  Since  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  (FLPMA)  in  1976.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service  have  been  attempting  to  bring 
the  older  pre-FLPMA  ditches  in  under 
the  scrutiny  of  that  act  and  have  been 
attempting  to  impose  annual  rental 
fees  for  the  use  of  Federal  lands. 

Holders  of  these  rights  have  argued 
that  they  have  'valid  existing  rights" 
exempted  from  FLPMA  and  they 
came  to  Congre.ss  seeking  relief  from 
the  pressures  being  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Federal  agencies. 

Basically,  after  a  detailed  hearing 
and  investigation,  our  committee 
agreed  with  the  ditch  holders.  H.R. 
2982  passed  our  committee  unopposed. 
The  bill  gives  the  holders  of  these 
pre-FLPMA  grants  an  option  of  assert- 
ing their  rights  in  court.  Or,  if  they 
choose  not  to  enter  into  a  legal  battle, 
they  may  elect  to  come  under  this  leg- 
islation which  grants  them  a  free 
right-of-wav  provided  they  relinquish 
any  prior  grant  and  accept  some  speci- 
fied terms  and  conditions  of  the  new- 
grant.  . 

The  terms  and  conditions  include  ap- 
propriate recordation  of  the  right-of- 
way:  access  to  and  across  the  right-of^ 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
th(?  public:  protection  of  environmen- 
tal values  and  of  health,  .safety,  and 
property:  indemnification  of  the 
United  States  against  liability  arising 
from  use  of  the  right-of-way;  and  res- 
toration of  the  lands  affected  by  the 


right-of-way  upon  abandonment,  relin- 
quishment.' or  termination  of  the 
right-of-way. 

The  legislation  ha.s  been  carefully 
crafted  to  protect  the  holders  of  pre- 
FLPMA  grants  if  they  so  choose.  The 
bill  is  also  limited  to  irrigation  systems 
used  for  agricultural,  livestock,  or  pri- 
vate domestic  purposes.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  grant  free  use  of  Federal 
lands  to  municipal  water  systems. 

The  irrigation  ditches  involved  in 
this  matter  are  primarily  in  the  West. 
But  generally,  the  bill  gets  the  Feder- 
al Government  off  the  backs  of  small 
farmers,  cattlemen  and  ranchers  na- 
tionwide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

legislation. 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  2982.  Many  irrigation,  live- 
stock and  private  domestic  operations 
in  the  West  rely  on  longstanding 
grants  of  right-of-way  on  Federal 
lands  The  terms  and  validity  of  some 
of  these  rights-of-way  have  been  called 
into  question  by  the  recent  actions  of 
certain  Federal  agencies.  This  bill  will 
provide  needed  legal  certainly  for 
holders  of  rights-of-way  for  irrigation 
ditches  on  Federal  lands.  This  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  full  committee,  does 
two  things. 

First,  in  the  case  of  certain  possibly 
defective  claims  to  rights-of-way  made 
under  acts  of  Congress  prior  to  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  (FLPMA),  the  bill  sets  up  a  com- 
pletely optional  procedure  for  the  issu- 
ance '  of     new     rights-of-way     under 
FLPMA.  The  limited  types  of  terms 
and  conditions  which   can  legally   be 
imposed  on  such  FLPMA  rights-of-way 
are  clearly  .specified  in  the  legislation. 
I  note  that,  as  the  committee  report 
explains  in  detail,  the  legislation  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  does  not  provide 
anv    Federal    authority    to    regulate 
water  flows  on  rights-of-way  for  irriga- 
tion,   livestock,    or    private    domestic 
purposes.  The  committee  was  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  avoid  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  require 
the    creation    or    maintenance    of    in- 
stream  flows,  for  example,  and  I  very 
much  agree  with  that  decision. 

Second,  the  committee  agreed  to  ex- 
plicitly exempt  qualified  grants  of  irri- 
gation, livestock,  and  domestic  rights- 
of-way  made  under  earlier  a(  ts  of  Con- 
gress  from   the   Federal   Land   Policy 
and  Management  Act  and  from  certain 
other  statutes.  1  supported  this  effort, 
and  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  who 
was    principally    responsible    for    this 
amendment.  The  spon.sor  of  the  bill. 
Congressman  Kogovsek,  al.so  deserves 
recognition    for    his    support    of    this 
principle.    There    is    no    reason    why- 
right-of-way   granted  by   the   Federal 
Government   lor   a  clearly   legitimate 
purpose  should  later  be  subjected  to 
onerous  regulation,  including   fees  or 
permits,    by    administrative    fial.    and 


ihis  amendment  will  make  it  very 
clear  thai  Congress  did  not  intend  this 
to  happen.* 


O  1250 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2982),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vole  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  XXIII  and  the 
Chairs  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio"' 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTING      RURAL     ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES       FROM       CER- 
TAIN    RIGHT-OF-WAY     RENTAL 
PAYMENTS     UNDER     THE     FED- 
ERAL  LAND   POLICY    AND   MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1976 
Mr    SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker.   1 
move  10  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2211)  to  exempt  rural 
electric     cooperatives     from     certain 
right-of-wav    rental    payments    under 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2211 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  suD- 
.section  504(g)  of  the  Federal  Land  Pol.c.v 
and  Management  Act  of  19-6  (43  U.S.C. 
17641  IS  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  the  subsection; 
■Rights-of-way  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or 
renewed,  without  rental  fees,  for  electric  or 
telephone  facilities  financed  pur.suant  lo 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  or  any  extensions  from  such  fa- 
cilities- Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  granting,  issuing,  or 
renewing  the  right-of-way  to  require  reim- 
bursement of  reasonable  administrative  and 
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other  casts  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei 
BERLiNC)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Marlenee)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2211  deals  with 
rental  fees  for  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  for  construction  or  ex- 
tension of  electric  or  telephone  lines 
which  receive  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Rights-of-way  for  such  purposes  are 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976.  Section  504(g)  of 
that  act  establishes  the  basis  rule  that 
the  holder  of  such  a  right-of-way  is  to 
pay  annually  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  right-of-way:  but  it  also  allows  the 
appropriate  Secretary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  such  rentals  when  the 
holder  of  a  right-of-way  is  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  agency,  a 
nonprofit  association  or  corporation, 
or  the  provider  of  a  valuable  benefit  to 
the  public  or  the  concerned  Secre- 
tary's programs.  Under  the  law.  this 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  be  exercised  as  he  finds  equi- 
table and  in  the  public  interest. 

When  we  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill 
and  a  companion  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Oberstar  of  Minnesota,  it  became 
evident  that  the  administration  has  es- 
sentially decided  that  rural  electric  or 
telephone  lines  financed  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
will  never  qualify  for  such  discretion- 
ary rental  fees,  although  it  would 
seem  that  in  many  cases  these  REA  fa- 
cilities would  be  exactly  the  .sort  of 
thing  Congress  had  in  mind  when  the 
Secretary  was  given  authority  to  waive 
such  fees. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  H.R. 
2211  would  eliminate  the  Secretary's 
discretion  with  regard  to  facilities 
which  are  receiving  this  .sort  of  Feder- 
al subsidy,  and  would  exempt  them 
from  rental  fees.  The  appropriate  Sec 
retary  could  continue  to  require  that 
appropriate  administrative  costs  asso- 
ciated with  issuance  of  a  right-of-way 
must  be  borne  by  the  recipient  of  the 
right-of-way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  proposal.  It  applies 
only  to  telephone  or  electric  lines 
which  are  being  federally  subsidized 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
and  I  believe  it  is  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  policies  of  that  act  and 
the  general  policies  of  PLPMA. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  policy  that  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior  is  following  with 
respect  to  these  lines  is  at  odds  with 
the  policy  established  by  Congress 
when  it  decided  that  REA  facilities 
should  be  subsidized. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  .section  921 
of  title  7  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Act: 
ConMcsslonal  Declaration  of  Pohcy 
It  is  declan'd  to  be  I  he  polii'V  of  the  Con- 
gress that  adequate  leleptionc  service  be 
made  generally  a^allable  in  rural  areas 
through  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
existing  telephone  facilities  and  the  con 
St  ruction  and  operation  of  such  additional 
facilities  as  are  required  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  telephone  .service  to  the 
widest  practicable  number  of  rural  u.sers  of 
.such  .service. 

In  accordance  with  that  policy,  the 
rural  electrification  system  — both  for 
telephone  and  electric  services— is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  people  ask  why  should  we  sub- 
sidize this  particular  electrical  system 
when  some  private,  for  profit  corpora- 
tions who  are  supplying  rural  electric 
systems  are  not  subsidized.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  was  a  determination 
made  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  does  cost  more 
to  provide  electrical  .service  to  rural 
areas  becau.se  of  the  long  distances  in- 
volved for  relatively  spar.se  popula- 
tions, and  that  is  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons that  there  is  a  Federal  subsidy. 

Certainly  we  should  not  add  to  that 
cost  when  we  are  allowing  those  lines 
to  cross  Federal  lands  since  it  does  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  any  ad 
ditional  money,  and  this  bill  provides 
that  any  administrative  costs  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Government. 

Concern  was  expressed  when  we 
took  this  matter  up  in  committee  that 
maybe  new  REA  lines  would  choose  to 
go  acro.ss  Federal  lands  in  preference 
to  more  efficient  routes  going  across 
private  lands  simply  because  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  fee  to  cross 
the  Federal  lands.  But  that  is  not 
going  to  be  the  case  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  does  have  the  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  grant  the  right-of-way 
if  he  feels  it  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  serving  the  interest  of  efficien- 
cy. 

So  we  do  not  need  to  deal  with  that 
i.ssue  in  this  matter  bt^cau.se  that  is  al- 
ready dealt  with  in  FLPMA. 

So.  in  summary,  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  Members  to  support  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Marlenee.  I  think  he  did  a 
public  service  as  well  as  our  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  when 
they  brought  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  note  that  the  total  loss  of  revenue 
which  would  be  otherwise  achieved  if 
we  carried  out  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or's desire  to  change  rental  fees  to 
REA's  is  very,  very  small,  amounting 
to  approximately  $1  million  annually 


in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hitting  a 
maximum  of  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  1987. 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  That  is  purely  .speculative  be- 
cause we  are  not  receiving  that  reve- 
nue at  the  present  time  and  this  would 
merely  continue  the  existing  policies 
as  they  were  prior  to  Secretary  Watt's 
change  in  policies. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1300 
Mr.    MARLENEE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  H.R. 
2211  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2211.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Seiberi.ing.  for  his  support  in  expedit- 
ing this  badly  needed  corrective  legis- 
lation. I  aLso  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Udall.  for  help- 
ing to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
Hou.se  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Seiberling  has 
pointed  out.  H.R.  2211  simply  restores 
the  exemption  from  rental  fees  which 
rural  electric  and  telephone  facilities 
have  always  received  when  they  have 
needed  to  cross  Federal  land.  H.R. 
2211  restores  this  exemption  by  simply 
amending  section  504(g)  of  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

This  legislation  still  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recover  adminis- 
trative costs  such  as  processing  fees, 
inspection,  monitoring  and  other  costs 
when  a  rural  electric  or  telephone  co- 
operative needs  to  cross  Federal  land 
to  bring  service  to  rural  areas.  The 
amendment  restricts  the  exemption 
only  to  telephone  and  electric  facilities 
rather  than  entities  financed  by  the 
1936  Rural  Electrification  Act.  This 
prevents  large  telephone  or  power 
companies  from  receiving  the  exemp- 
tion should  they  buy  a  cooperative  or 
company  financed  by  the  1936  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  The  cooperative 
would  still  receive  an  exemption  but 
that  exemption  would  not  extend  to 
the  company  or  corporation  which 
purchased  the  cooperative. 

The  revenue  foregone  because  the 
Forest  Service  or  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  cannot  collect  rights-of- 
way  fees  will  be  very  small  indeed.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  40  years  the  Federal 
Government  charged  no  rights-of-way 
fees  for  rural  electric  or  telephone  co- 
operatives. According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  receive  $1  million  an- 
nually. And  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  loss  of  revenue  is  even  $1  million, 
because  if  the  Federal  Government 
charges  rural  cooperatives  rights-of- 
way  fees  for  .service  that  goes  across 
Government  land  to  Government  fa- 
cilities, then  the  cooperatives  charge 
the   Federal   Government   whatever  it 
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cost  to  bring  that  electric  or  trlephoii. 
srrvice  to  the  Government  faciluy. 
Mr     Speaker,    this    legislation    is    a 
iraight  forward  approach  and  accom- 
plishes mv  objective  of  holding  dowii 
the  high  costs  of  providing  essential 
electric     and     telephone     service     to 
'^parsclv  populated  areas. 

H  R  2211  is  simply  an  extension  ol 
the  good  neighbor  policy.  Where  REA 
cooperatives  operate,  landowners  pro- 
vide free  access  for  electrical  and  tele- 
phone lines  to  cross  their  land  even 
when  those  facilities  cross  their  land 
to  provide  service  to  the  Governnunl 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  exempt  itself  from  this 
good  neighbor  policy. 

Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2211.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Montana 
(Mr  Marlenee)  for  introducing  this 
legislation  which  will  clarify  Congress 
intent  with  respect  to  rights-of-way 
for  rural  electric  and  telephone  coop- 
eratives when  they  need  to  cross  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Mr  Speaker,  a-s  you  know.  Congress 
has  believed  since  1936  when  it  passed 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  that 
rural  America  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  obtain  electrical  and  telephone 
service  In  1936.  Congress  agreed  to 
supplv  low-interest  loans  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  to  bring  service  to 
sparselv  populated  areas.  The  loans 
helped  hold  down  the  high  cost  of 
bringing  service  to  these  areas.  In 
1949,  Congress  amended  the  1936  act 
to  include  telephone  cooperatives  and 
companies. 

Then  in  1976,  Congress  pa.ssed  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  to  manage  our  public  lands.  Sec- 
tion  504(g)  of   that   act    requires  the 
Federal   Government    to   charge    fees 
for  the  u.se  of  Federal  lands,  including 
fees    for    rights-of-way.    However,    we 
also  provided  that  a  special  consider 
ation    should    be    given    to    local    and 
Slate  governments  as  well  as  nonprofit 
organizations.  Apparently.  FLPMA  is 
not  clear  enough  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
cently  begun   to  charge   cooperatives 
and  companies  financed  by  1936  Rural 
Electrification    Act    for    rights-of-way 
across  Federal  land. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  consistent  tor 
Congress  to  subsidize  REA's  with  low 
interest  loans  and  then  charge  them 
rental  fees  to  cross  federal  land.  H.R. 
2211  simply  amends  section  504(g)  of 
FLPMA  to  allow  an  exemption  from 
rights-of-wav  fees  for  facilities  fi- 
nanced bv  the  1936  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  With  this  amendment.  Con- 
gress will  be  consistent  with  respect  to 
its  policies  for  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives.  Rural  America 
can  be  assured  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  help  bring  electrical  and  tele- 
phone service  and  keep  the  high  cost 
of  that  service  down. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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•  Mr     OBERSTAR.    Mr.    Speaker.    1 
want    10    romplimint    the    gentlemen 
from  Ohio  .Mr.  Seiberling).  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks,  for  .steering  H.R. 
2211  through  .subcommittee,  full  com- 
mittee, and  now  to  the  House  floor  for 
final  action.  As  the  original  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  exempt  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  rural  telephone  compa- 
nies from  Federal  right-of-way  fees  on 
public  lands.  I  know  how  crucial  this 
legislation   is   not   only   to  the  co-ops 
and  the  borrower  companies,  but  also 
to  their  member  con.sumers  who  live  in 
sparsely      settled,      high-cost-of-living 
areas  and  for  whom  such  fees  would 
represent    yet    another   intolerable   fi- 
nancial burden  in  stressful  times. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Mar- 
lenee) a  sponsor  of  companion  legisla- 
tion who  shares  my  concern  about 
these  costs  and  their  effect  upon  rural 
residents  and  businesses  and  who  has 
taken  such  splendid  initiative  in  sub- 
committee and  here  on  the  floor  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  fruition.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  mv  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Vento).  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  has  been  so  patient  and 
understanding  of  the  problem,  and 
who  has  helped  steer  the  legislation  to 
floor  action. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  ol 
1936  recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
involvement  in  rural  electrification 
and  established  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  a  credit  agency 
to  assure  that  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  this  task.  In  1949.  Congress 
expanded  the  REA  authority  to  in_ 
elude  loans  to  improve  and  extend 
telephone  service  to  rural  areas.  Our 
Federal  commitment  to  rural  electrifi- 
cation continues  today  as  rural  electric 
the  telephone  companies  work  to 
maintain  and  improve  local  service 

In  1976.  Congress  pas.sed  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 
Title  I  of  the  act  stipulates  that  "The 
United  States  should  receive  a  fair 
market  value  for  the  u.se  of  public 
lands  and  their  resources  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  statute."  The  act 
recognized,  however,  the  discretion  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  a.n6 
the  Forest  Service  to  grant  rights  of 
way  to  public  and  non-profit  coopera- 
tive utilities  at  discounted  or  no  rental 
charges. 

After  controversial  public  hearings 
in  1980.  the  USDA  adopted  new  regu- 
lations which  require  both  an  initia 
installation  fee  and  an  annual  rental 
based  on  fair  market  value.  While  fair 
market  value  should  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  Federal  lands.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances, however,  which  ment  an 
exemption.  A  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  exempting  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone companies. 

The  public  character  of  rural  elec- 
tric  and    telephone   cooperatives   and 


companies,  through  the  congressional 
mandate,  the  public  origin  of  their 
funding  and  the  public  nature  of  their 
membership,  entitle  them  to  special 
consideration.  The  ELM  and  Forest 
Service  policy  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  national  goal  of  universal  tele- 
phone and  electric  service  at  reasona- 
ble rates  established  in  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act. 

Legislation  to  exempt  rural  electric 
and  telephone  companies  financed  by 
the  REA  has  received  the  support  of 
the  National  Telephone  Cooperative 
A.ssociation.  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  and  the 
National  REA  Telephone  Association. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  impose  new  charges  on 
these  companies,  most  of  whom 
borrow  from  REA  to  build  and  im- 
prove their  systems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  simply  loaning  these  com- 
panies money  with  one  agency,  the 
REA  and  taking  it  away  with  another, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  Range  Telephone  Cooperative 
in  Montana!  for  example,  was  notified 
by  the  Forest  Service  that  it  would  be 
charged  $1,970  a  year  for  20  years  for 
right-of-way  fees  for  60  miles  of  cable 
in  Custer  National  Forest.  Since  the 
Forest  Service  is  one  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  line,  the  cooperative  threat- 
ened to  raise  the  Forest  Services  tele- 
phone bill  to  offset  that  new  charge. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Range  Coopera- 
tive has  close  to  $18  million  in  low-in- 
terest loans  from  the  REA. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  compa- 
nies serve  areas  where  consumer  densi- 
ty is  verv  low.  and  unlikely  to  increase 
because  "privately   owned   land   is  un- 
available for  building.  The  major  over- 
head cost  to  cooperatives  is  the  long 
powerline      requirements.       Iri^e^'-Of; 
owned  utilities  average  about  25  to  dO 
customers  per  mile  of  power  line  while 
cooperatives    average    only    about    4.5 
customers  per  mile  of  line.  Investor- 
owned   utilities  generate  revenues  of 
about  $36,000  per  mile  while  coopera- 
tives average  less  than  $3,000  per  mile. 
Anything    which    substantially    in- 
creases these  costs  imposes  new  bur- 
dens on  these  companies  and  adds  to 
the  power  and  telephone  costs  for  con- 
sumers.   For    example,    the    average 
REA-financed      telephone      company 
must  invest  $1,100  for  each  subscriber 
while  the  Bell  System  invests  about 
$835  per  subscriber.  Close  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  REA  company  subscribers 
are  sharing  their  phone  lines  with  wo 
to  eight  other  subscribers.  The  rural 
power  consumer  is  already  at  a  disad- 
vantage,   without    the    higher    prices 
passed  on  from  the  additional  costs  of 
right-of-way  fees. 

It  is  not  good  public  policy  to  place 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone  cus- 
tomer  at   a  severe  rate   disadvantage 
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and  the  rural  companies  under  a 
burden  not  shared  by  their  investor- 
owned  counterparts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2211. • 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urnc 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
H.R.  2211,  which  exempts  rural  elec 
trie  and  telephone  cooperatives  from 
the  right  of  way  rental  payments 
which  are  imposed  where  rights  of 
way  cross  Federal  lands. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  coop 
eratives  provide  an  invaluable  service, 
bringing  the  benefits  of  electricity  and 
telephones  to  residents  of  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Without 
these  cooperatives,  the  high  cost  of 
providing  service  to  rural  residents 
could  well  leave  many  of  our  citizens 
without  these  services. 

One  factor  irr  the  cooperatives'  abili- 
ty to  serve  rural  towns  and  coimties  at 
a  reasonable  cost  is  the  availability  of 
rights  of  way  across  Federal  lands. 
This  administration,  unfortunately, 
has  acted  to  threaten  that  availability 
and  to  increase  the  operating  costs  of 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone  co-ops 
by  exacting  unnecessary  right-of-way 
fees. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  in 
1976.  requiring  the  payment  of  rental 
fees  for  rights-of  way  acro.ss  Federal 
lands,  it  also  made  clear  its  intention 
to  exempt  or  reduce  fees  for  nonprofit 
utilities.  Contrary  to  this  intent,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
began  in  1980  to  exact  right -of  way 
fees  from  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives.  These  fees  have  boosted 
consumer  utility  bills  and.  in  .some  in- 
stances, complicated  the  extension  of 
electric  and  telephone  services  for  iso- 
lated areas. 

H.R.  2211  prohibits  the  collection  of 
these  fees  and  assures  that  Congress 
original  intent  is  met.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  join  me  in  assist- 
ing rural  residents  with  the  passage  of 
this  important  legislation.* 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2211.  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  motion  will  be  postponed. 
The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDt^R 
ATION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO 
LUTION  403.  FURTHER  CON 
riNUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1984 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  .'i62.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks  362 
Resolved.  Thai  at  an.v  lime  aftir  the  adop- 
tion   of    this   resolution    tin-   Speakrr   ma.v. 
pur.suant  to  clau.sp  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  dc 
Clare  the  Hou.si-  re.sohed  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.sp  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  ron.sideration  of  tlic  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Rt',s.  40:J)  making  furl  her  con- 
tmuint;    approprialion.s   for   the    fi.scal    year 
1984.  and  the  first  readins  of  the  joint  re.so- 
lulion  shall  be  dispen.sod  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
on<'    hour,   to   be   equally   divided   and   con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Commit  tee  on  Appropria- 
lioas.  tlie  joint    re.soliilion  sliall  be  consid- 
ered as  hayiUK   been  read   for  amendment 
under  the  fiye-minute  rule  No  amendment 
to   the   joint    resolution   shall    be   in    order 
except  the  following  amendments  printed  in 
the   ConKres.sional   Record  of   November  7. 
1983.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  the  Member  or 
Members  desiKnati'd.  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  as  spec 
ified.  and  all   points  of  order  against   .said 
amendments  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clau.se  7.  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived: 

(I)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
WriRht  of  Texas,  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  one  liour.  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Wright 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto: 

■  2)  the  amendment  by  Representative  Per 
kins  of  Kentucky  or  Represenlalive  Hall  of 
Ohio  to  the  amendment  by  Represent  at  i\f 
Wright,  which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
eont rolled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  Member  oppo.sed  thereto: 

•  3)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Boland  of  Massarhusells.  which  shall  be  de 
batable  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Boland  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto: 

i4>  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Long  of  Maryland,  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Representative 
Long  and  a  Member  oppo.sed  thereto:  and 

(5)  the  amendment  by  Representative  Za- 
blocki  of  Wisconsin  to  the  amendment  by 
Representative  Long,  which  shall  be  debata 
ble  for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Repre.senlative 
Zablocki  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint 
resolution  to  the  Hou.se  with  such  amend 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate.  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
inan  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qiiillen). 
and  pending  that  I  yield  myself  such 
lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  362 
is  a  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  403. 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fi.scal  year  1984. 

Hou.se  Re.soliition  362  is  a  modified 
clo.sed  rule,  providing  for  I  hour  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  specified  amendments, 
waves  the  germaneness  rule  against 
the  amendments,  and  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recotnmii. 

Under  the  normal  procedure,  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolutions  are 
not  considered  as  general  appropria- 
tions bills.  They  are  not  considered 
privileged,  however,  if  they  are  report- 
ed after  September  15. 

Because  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  403 
is  not  considered  a.s  a  general  appro 
priations  measure,  none  of  the  rules 
usually  applicable  to  general  appro- 
priations bills  are  relevant.  The  fur- 
ther continuing  resolution  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  is  not  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  clau.se  2.  rule  XXI  for  ex- 
ample, which  prohibit  the  incltision  of 
unauthorized  appropriations  or  of  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill  (or  in 
amendments  thereto).  In  the  ab.sence 
of  the  rule  we  are  considering  today, 
any  germane  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

Under  the  previsions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 362.  however,  only  three  speci- 
fied amendments  are  made  in  order  to 
the  further  continuing  resolution. 
Except  as  specified,  these  three 
amendments  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. Two  of  the  three  amendments 
are  each  subject  to  one  of  two  second 
degree  amendments  made  in  order  by 
the  rule.  The  rule  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  three  primary 
amendments  and  the  two  secondary 
amendments  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI.  the  germaneness  rule. 

All  of  the  amendments  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  are  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  7 
and  can  be  offered  only  by  the  Mem- 
bers .specified  in  the  rule.  Hou.se  Reso- 
lution 362  does  not  delineate  the  order 
of  consideration  of  amendments. 

The  amendment  made  in  order  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Wright,  would  increase 
funding  for  certain  education  and 
other  social  programs  and  is  debatable 
for  1  hour.  No  amendment  is  in  order 
to  the  Wright  amendment  except  for 


an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Perkins  or  Representative 
Hall  of  Ohio  dealing  with  increa.sed 
funding  for  certain  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Under  the  rule,  this  secoiid 
degree  amendment  is  debatable  for  30 

minutes.  ^      .    , 

The  amendment  made  in  order  to  be 
offered  bv  Representative  Long  of 
Maryland  would  change  the  funding 
levels  for  certain  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  is  debatable  for  30  min- 
utes No  amendment  is  in  order  to  the 
Long  amendment  except  for  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Zablocki  to  conform  certain 
foreign  assistance  programs  to  their 
current  law  authorization  levels. 
Under  the  rule,  this  second  degree 
amendment  is  debatable  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  a  nona- 
mendable  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Boland  which  would 
change  the  dale  at  which  certain  pre- 
viously appropriated  housing  assist- 
ance funds  could  be  obligated.  This 
amendment  is  debatable  for  30  min- 
utes. ,         , 

None  of  the  three  amendments 
made  in  order  to  House  Joint  Re.solu- 
tion  403  are  germane  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  403 
simplv  extends  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-107,  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fi.scal  year  1984,  so  that 
they  would  expire  on  February  29, 
1984  rather  than  on  November  10. 
1983.  Because  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  made  in  order  by  the  rule 
apply  to  the  entire  fiscal  year  or  they 
may  apply  to  funds  in  another  act, 
they  exceed  the  scope  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  403.  which  applies  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  a 
waiver  of  clause  7.  rule  XBI  against 
the  amendments  is  necessary. 

The  amendment  made  in  order  by 
Mr  Wright  is  nongermane  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  403  because  it  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
The  amendment  made  in  order  by 
Mr.  Boland  is  not  germane  to  the  fur- 
ther continuing  resolution  because  it 
earmarks  funds  already  appropriated 
before  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  403  would  take  effect  and 
because  it  refers  to  funds  not  included 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland  is  not  germane  to 
this  further  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause it  appropriates  funds  for  the 
entire  fi.scal  year. 

The  amendment  made  in  order  by 
Mr  Perkins  or  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio 
would  change  the  funding  levels  for 
nutrition  programs  not  contained  in 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  amendment  made  in  order  by 
.Mr  Zablocki  contains  authorization 
language  applicable  to  certain  foreign 
assistance  programs,  although  no  au- 
thorization  language   is  contained   in 


the  anundment  to  Qv  oiureu  u.v   Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland. 

The  rule  makes  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Hall  in  order  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  it  makes  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Zablocki  in  order  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Long. 
Because  the  test  of  germaneness  on  a 
second  degree  amendment  applies  to 
the  primary  amendment  to  which  it  is 
made  in  order,  a  waiver  of  the  ger- 
maneness rule  against  the  two  second 
degree  amendments  was  necessary. 

A  waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI 
against  the  two  second  degree  amend- 
ments was  necessary  because  they  arc 
nongermane  to  the  primary  amend- 
ments   to    which    they    are    made    in 

order.  ^       ,     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
403  provides  temporary  financing  au- 
thority during  the  period  between  No- 
vember 10.  1983  and  February  29.  1984 
for  programs  and  agencies  under  6  of 
the  regular  13  appropriations  bills 
which  have  not  yet  been  enacted  into 
law  These  programs  are  currently  op- 
erating under  the  provisions  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  98- 
107  which  expire  on  November  10. 
1983.  After  Thursday,  the  authority 
for  these  programs  and  agencies  to 
continue  spending  will  cea.se. 

As  a  simple  extension  ol  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  403  set  funding  levels 
at  the  lower  of  the  level  set  by  existing 
law  or  the  lowest  level  contained  ui 
differing  versions  of  pending  appro- 
priations legislation.  This  further  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  identical  to  the 
continuing  resolution  except  for  the 
expiration  date  of  February  29.  1984. 

Without  passage  of  this  legislation, 
seven  Cabinet-level  departments-the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Defense.  Interior.  Justice. 
Slate,  and  Treasury-and  the  pro- 
grams under  their  jurisdiction  will 
lack  Ihe  authority  to  function  after 
November  10.  These  programs  and 
agencies  affect  the  lives  and  protect 
the  welfare  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans.  This  body  can  uphold  its 
responsibility  to  them  by  adopting  this 
rule  and  pa.ssing  this  further  continu- 
ing resolution. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rule  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  have  been  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

But  I  want  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  know  that  if  there  was  ever  a 
railroad  job.  this  is  one  of  them.  When 
this  continuing  resolution  was  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  our  side  were 
not  allowed  a  copy  of  the  rule.  We 
heard  only  the  key  provisions  in  the 
rule   when   the   motion  was  made   to 


report  it.  The  Democrats  caucused  in 
the  chairman's  office  and  decided  to 
railroad  it  through  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  now  they  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  amendments  that 
are  likelv  to  result  in  a  veto. 

And  here  it  is  just  before  Veterans 
Day.  when  if  this  bill  is  in  fact  vetoed, 
then  the  House  membership  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  this  action. 

One  of  the  amendments  adds  over  SI 
billion  to  our  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  clean  continuing 
resolution  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  debated  on  its  merits. 
These  amendments  should  have  been 
held  over  to  be  included  in  the  supple- 
mental. But.  no:  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  over  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, went  ahead  and  made  these 
amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  rule  be 
defeated  so  that  it  can  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  a  clean  resolu- 
tion be  voted  out  .so  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE). 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
House  Resolution  362.  which  provides 
a  special  order  of  business  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  403,  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  1984. 

As  reported,  the  joint  resolution 
only  extends  the  current  continuing 
resolution  through  February  29.  1984. 
In  its  current  form,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  would  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. , 

However,  the  rule  makes  m  order 
three  amendments  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 
And  that  is  the  problem. 
The  President  will  not  sign  this  reso- 
lution if  it  contains  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

The  current  continuing  resolution 
expires  in  48  hours  from  midnight  to- 
night If  we  adopt  this  rule,  and  the 
amendments,  then  we  will  probably 
have  Thanksgiving  dinner  right  here, 
with  an  appetizer  of  veto  bait,  and  a 
main    course    of    fattened    legislative 

turkey. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  ii  we 
adopt  these  amendments,  that  resolu- 
tion will  be  vetoed,  and  the  veto  will 
be  sustained. 

If  we  vote  down  this  rule.  I  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  see  the 
light,  and  give  us  a  closed  rule. 

When  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions met  to  mark  up  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, nine  amendments  were  adopted. 
But  the  chairman  then  moved,  with 
my  second,  to  package  those  amend- 
ments as  a  separate  supplementaL  and 
to  report  the  joint  resolution  as  intro- 
duced. That  motion  carried. 
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By  voting  against  the  rule,  we  are 
simply  saying  to  the  leadership  and  to 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  House 
as  a  whole  should  show  the  same  re- 
straint as  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

No  amendments.  Period. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  rule. 

n  1320 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman's 
warning  of  a  Presidential  veto  directed 
against  each  of  the  amendments  that 
are  proposed  under  the  rule,  or  is  it  di- 
rected against  all  of  them? 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  House 
were  to  adopt  the  rule  and  to  adopt 
the  amendment  that  is  going  to  be  of 
fered  on  the  Foreign  Operations  ap- 
propriation. Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  as  to  whether  that  would  pro- 
voke a  veto? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  good  question 
and  a  very  fair  question. 

In  order  to  be  consistent,  you  see.  I 
am  for  that  foreign  aid  agreement,  but 
I  feel  that  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  to  tack  it  on  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
itself  and  then  come  onto  the  floor 
next  week  with  that  bill. 

But  if  I  agree  to  that  amendment, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  then  the  other  side 
who  have  these  other  amendments 
will  say,  •Well,  you  agree  to  that  one 
and.  therefore,  you  should  agree  to 
ours." 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Dave 
Stockman,  and  he  says: 

The  Administration  will  work  with  the 
Senate  and  the  conference  conimiltee  to 
provide  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  the 
foreign  assistance  program. 

He  is  very,  very  explicit  that  the 
Presidents  senior  advisors  are  going  to 
recommend  a  veto  of  this  bill,  if  these 
amendments  are  adopted. 

I  think  the  real  objection  is  to  the 
billion  dollars  that  Mr.  Wright  is  in- 
sisting on  putting  on  this  bill. 

I  went  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  complimented  the  chairman  and  a 
Member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  tremendous  job  that  they  did  on 
the  last  continuing  resolution,  and  I 
said.  "You  know,  you  showed  disci- 
pline at  that  lime.  Show  discipline  in 
this  one  here." 

And  the  gentleman  knows,  since  he 
has  been  around  here  longer  than  I 
have— and  I  have  been  here  a  quarter 
of  a  century— it  was  the  first  time,  be- 
cause we  showed  discipline,  that  we 
walked  out  of  here  in  the  daylight  on 
the  continuing  resolution.  But  this 
time  we  are  going  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving Day  right  here.  I  will  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  on  that  one,  just  be- 
cause some  .special  interests  want  to 
tack  on  an  amendment  on  this  bill. 


I  say  it  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  and  it  is 
a  shame  what  they  are  doing  to  this 
House  and  to  this  Congress.  And  we 
will  have  it  out  here.  We  will  have  it 
out  later  on  when  we  get  into  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT).  I  just  want  to  point 
out  the  Government  comes  to  a 
screeching  halt  as  of  midnight  Thurs- 
day, November  10,  unless  a  conference 
report  is  passed  and  signed  into  law. 
And  it  really  is  a  crying  shame  that 
the  membership  has  to  tolerate  such  a 
Christmas  tree  continuing  resolution. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  logic  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  adding  these 
amendments. 

The  resolution  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Mi.ssi.ssippi      (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  would  like  to 
point  back  to  a  little  history  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Rules  Committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  job  that 
we  did  earlier  this  year,  in  fact  last 
month,  on  the  continuing  resolution 
and  supplemental.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  our  colleagues 
who  came  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
asked  for  a  number  of  amendments  to 
be  made  in  order,  we  had  the  good 
judgment  to  say.  "No.  we  need  to  get 
this  continuing  resolution  through 
and  the  supplemental  through,  we 
need  to  gel  one  through  that  will  not 
be  vetoed,  .so  that  the  Government  can 
go  forward  in  an  orderly  fashion  in- 
stead of  the  usual  mess  that  we  have 
when  we  take  up  continuing  resolu- 
tions." 

And  I  know  that  there  are  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
leadership  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
who  would  like  to  have  done  that 
again.  But  this  time,  no.  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  play  the  games  of  the 
past. 

I  must  also  complain  about  several 
things  in  the  rule  itself.  First,  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  without  a  rule  before  them. 
They  did  not  know  for  sure  what  they 
were  voting  on.  and  the  amendments 
that  were  made  in  order  had  not  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  Many  of  the 
people  who  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  asking  that  these  amend- 
ments be  made  in  order  did  not  know, 
in  fact,  what  would  be  included  in 
those  amendments. 

There  are  tho.se  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  who  complained  about  the 
budget  process  in  1981  when  we  did 
not  know  for  sure  what  we  were  voting 
on.  Well.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  know  for  sure  what 
it  was  voting  on  when  it  took  up  this 
rule.  They  did  not  see  it.  the  members 


of  the  Rules  Committee,  until  later, 
and  they  did  not  know  for  sure  what 
would  be  in  these  amendments. 

I  also  object  to  the  selective  way  in 
which  amendments  were  made  in 
order  and  those  which  were  not  made 
in  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
requested  that  the  rule  be  a  closed 
rule,  it  be  a  clean  continuing  resolu- 
tion. His  request  for  no  amendent  was 
ignored. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoYER)  asked  for  an  amendment  to  be 
made  in  order.  It  was  not  made  in 
order.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler).  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sm:th),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
all  asked  for  amendments  to  be  made 
in  order,  and  yet  their  requests  were 
denied,  and  these  amendments  were 
made  in  order. 

I  think  we  are  just  cruising  for  a  real 
mess  here.  You  may  have  good  reason 
for  being  for  one  amendment  or  an- 
other, and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  like  to  be  for  some  of  these 
amendments,  but  what  is  going  to  be 
the  end  result?  Why  are  we  doing  this? 
If  we  are  going  to  play  political  games 
to  ourselves,  let  us  do  it  on  the  supple- 
mental. We  can  put  everybody  and  his 
brother's  little  goodie  on  the  supple- 
mental. We  can  position  and  politic, 
and  we  can  let  that  go  through  the 
whole  process  and  play  our  games.  But 
why,  on  the  continuing  resolution, 
when  we  know  that  Thursday  night 
we  are  going  to  be  sitting  here  with  no 
continuing  resolution,  that  it  will 
probably  be  vetoed,  and  we  will  have 
to  come  back  right  quick  and  deal  with 
the  continuing  resolution  either 
Thursday  night  or  next  week,  with  the 
Government  at  risk  of  coming  to  a 
halt? 

Now.  there  are  tho.se  who  say.  Oh. 
don't  worry,  don't  worry,  the  other 
body  will  take  care  of  this  problem." 
All  of  you  on  this  floor  who  believe 
that,  rai.se  your  hand. 

We  are  committing  hari-kari  here 
once  again  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  are  going  to  come  down  to 
the  crunch  later  on  this  week  and  next 
week,  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
continuing  resolution. 

And  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
see  this  body  complete  its  work  and 
get  out  of  here,  as  we  should,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
on  the  18th  or  by  Thanksgiving,  this 
ain't  the  way  to  do  it.  I  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  rule.  LtH  us  have  a  process 
by  which  we  can  bring  up  a  clean  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  day. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  observations  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

First.  I  want  to  reiterate  what  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Quillen.  has  .said  about 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  (Mr. 
Pepper)  and  the  fairness  he  has  exhib- 
ited toward  the  minority  since  he  a.s- 
sumed  the  chairmanship.  So  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  that  happened 
at  the  Rules  Committee  meeting  last 
Friday  was  in  any  way  done  in  malice 
toward  the  minority.  It  is  my  under 
standing  that  the  Democrats  caucused 
on  this  rule  and  returned  with  a  rule 
which   added  some   things  that   were 
not  discus.sed  during  the  hearings.  A 
motion  was  made  to  report  a  rule  that 
had   not   been   distributed   in   printed 
form  to  the  other  members.  I  think  at 
that  point  a  point  of  order  probably 
should  have  been  raised,  or  at   least 
some  time  taken  until  a  printed  rule 
could  be  distributed  and  discussed  fur- 
ther Under  our  committee  rules,  these 
rules  on  bills  are  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able to  members  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting,  not  at  the  end.  so  we  can 
intelligently    discuss   them.    It    would 
always  be  in  order  during  markup  to 
further  amend  those  base  rules  if  de- 
sired, and  copies  of  those  amendments 
should  be  in  writing. 

But.  what  disturbs  me  even  more 
than  the  procedural  handling  of  this 
rule  was  the  way  in  which  the  amend- 
ments it  makes  in  order  was  handled. 
Not  one  of  the  amendments  made  in 
order  bv  this  rule  was  made  available 
to  Rules  Committee  members  during 
the  course  of  that  hearing.  We  were 
being  asked,  in  effect,  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  nongermane 
amendments  we  had  not  even  seen- 
amendments  that  would  not  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  until 
3  days  after  the  Rules  Committee 
meeting. 

Back  in  July  of  1981.  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  propounded  an  informal 
policy  by  way  of  letter  to  members,  in- 
forming them  that  in  the  future,  and  I 
quote:  'I  will  attempt  to  prevent  any 
vote  on  matters  which  Members  of  the 
House  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  and  consider  for  a  reasona- 
ble time."  To  carry  out  this  policy,  he 
said  he  would  require,  and  again  I 
quote,  "that  all  amendments  of  any 
kind  will  be  officially  printed  in  their 
final  form  in  a  timely  fashion  before 
the  Rules  Committee  order  reported  a 
rule'  on  the  matter  in  question.  "  on 
major  bills,  requiring  a  complex  rule. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Member  who 
criticized  the  reconciliation  experience 
of  1981  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  was  the  one  who  came  before 
the  Rules  Committee  proposing  a  bil- 
lion dollar  add-on  amendment  to  this 
continuing  resolution,  and  did  not 
have  the  text  of  that  amendment  in 
writing.   Oh.   he   had   charts,    graphs. 
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amendment.  . 

The  other  curious  thing  about  this 
whole   incident   is  that   the  la.st   time 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report- 
ed a  bill  of  this  nature  with  extrane- 
ous   goodies,    the    leadership    pigeon- 
holed that  bill  in  another  committee, 
and   forced   the   Rules   Committee   to 
lake  up  a  clean  bill.  This  time,  howev- 
er, it  was  the  same  leadership  that  un- 
dermined the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  who.  with  some 
difficulty,  brought  us  a  clean  bill  and 
managed  to  put  those  extraneous  mat- 
ters in  a  separate  supplemental  bill.  I 
regret  that  the  Rules  Committee  took 
this  slap  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman  who  was  trying  to  act 
responsibly.  I  think  this  little  amend- 
ment chicanery  is  a  blatant  partisan 
ploy— the   leadership   is   playing   Rus- 
sian roulette  with  the  continuing  oper- 
ation of  our  Government  for  obvious 
political  purposes. 

Finally.  I  must  point  out  the  para- 
dox this  presents  in  terms  of  those  on 
the  other  side  who  have  taken  ex- 
tended special  orders  and  1  minutes  to 
berate  the  administration  lor  the  defi- 
cit problem,  and  yet  who  plead  with  us 
now  to  load  this  continuing  resolution 
down  with  spending  increases.  Is  this 
your  deficit  reduction  plan?  I  was 
almost  convinced  that  the  motivation 
behind  all  those  speeches  was  sincere, 
that  we  had  some  converts  on  the 
other  side  to  the  need  to  control 
spending.  But  I  guess  talk  is  cheap, 
and  this  rule  is  proof  thai  amend- 
ments can  be  expensive.  You  have  put 
money  where  your  mouth  was,  and 
your  rhetoric  now  rings  hollow. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vole 
down  this  rule  so  we  can  get  back  to  a 
clean  continuing  resolution  that  will 
allow  this  Government  to  proceed 
without  political  blackmail  threats. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  vielding.  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see  (Mr.  Quillen)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  for 
their  statements.  They  certainly  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
rule  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  I  feel 
like  I  am  being  deprived  of  my  consti- 
tutional rights  more  than  at  any  other 
time  since  I  came  to  this  Congress  6 
years  ago. 

In  the  continuing  resolution  there 
are  two  amendments  which  are  being 
allowed  two  closed  amendments,  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  that  this  Congress  faces  every 
year,  and  that  is  foreign  aid. 

We  are  bvpassing  the  entire  commit- 
tee structure  by  having  Mr.  Long 
sponsor  an  amendment  which  imple- 
menUs  the  entire  foreign  aid  bill,  with 


little   debate    and    no   opportunity   to 
amend  the  legislation. 

For  example,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reported  out  a  foreign  aid 
bill  many  months  ago,  which  has 
never  come  to  this  floor,  and  that  for- 
eign aid  bill  had  an  increase  of  over 
$800  million  over  last  years  spending. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  has 
never  come  to  the  floor,  because  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

Now  we  have  some  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary trickery  going  on  around 
here  where  we  have  a  continuing  reso- 
lution with  a  rule  which  is  going  to 
allow  the  Long  amendment  for 
$7  054.000.000.  followed  by  another 
amendment  by  Mr.  Zablocki.  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  is  going  to  authorize  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  above  that, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki  arrives  at  those  fig- 
ures by  taking  the  highest  figures  of 
the  House  foreign  aid  bill  and  the 
highest  figures  of  the  Senate  foreign 
aid  bill  and  then  giving  blind  authori- 
zation to  that  level  of  spending. 
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Here  is  the  Long  amendment.  I  defy 
you  to  find  one  item  in  here  of  how 
much  money  we  are  giving  to  whom. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Hidden  in  this  bill  is  $75  million  for 
the  Government  of  Zimbabwe,  a 
friendly  country,  right?  No:  wrong.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  Zimbabwe  has  done 
in  the  last  2  months. 

Two  months  ago.  on  September  12, 
Zimbabwe  abstained  on  a  U.N.  vote  on 
the  KAL  Korean  Air  Lines  shootdown. 
Is  not  that  .something?  And  we  want  to 
give  them  $75  million. 

Then  just  recently  Zimbabwe  joined 
Nicaragua  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
to  condemn  the  United  States  of 
America  on  its  rescue  operation  of 
American  citizens  in  Grenada,  and  we 
want  to  give  them  $75  million. 

Then  just  a  few  days  ago  the  Zim- 
babwe Government  led  an  open  boy- 
cott against  a  memorial  service  for 
U.S.  marines  killed  during  the  Beirut 
bombing.  Can  you  imagine  that? 

Mr  Speaker,  if  this  were  an  open 
rule  or  if  we  had  that  foreign  aid  bill 
before  us.  I  could  stand  here  and  wipe 
out  that  $75  million  for  Zimbabwe  and 
dozens  of  other  countries  who  contin- 
ue to  come  before  the  United  Nations, 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  to  bad-mouth  this  country 
and  vote  against  us  after  we  give  them 
American     taxpayers'     money.     It     is 

wrong.  »  J    Tf 

This  rule  ought  to  be  defeated,  ii 
you  want  to  vote  on  foreign  aid.  bring 
it  to  the  floor  and  let  us  have  an  open 
debate  on  it.  Let  us  not  do  it  this  way. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
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Mr.    WUjSON.    I 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  Zimbabwe  amendment, 
but  I  Ihinlt  it  is  important  that  the 
House  know  that  even  with  the  Za- 
blocki  amendment,  it  still  falls  below 
the  budgetary  allocation  for  that  tunc 
tion.  Is  that  not  correct?  302(b)? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No.  With  the  Za- 
blocki  amendment,  it  would  come  to. 
in  round  figures,  about  $600  million 
more  than  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is,  how- 
ever, lower  than  the  bill  that  was  put 
out  by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  was  about  $850 
million  above  last  year's  spending. 

Mr.  WILSON.  But  it  is  below  the 
302(b)  allocation  that  we  adopted  with 
the  budget  resolution.  That  is  my 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  30  additional  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillkn). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  if  he  has  any  time  to  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson). 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  with 
the  Zablocki  amendment,  however,  it 
is  still  below  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  budget  resolution 
302(b)  allocation  for  foreign  aid;  is 
that  not  correct?  It  is  higher  than  last 
year,  but  below  the  allocation,  and  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
allocation  was  raised  so  we  could  pro- 
vide more  money  for  Israel  without 
taking  it  out  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is 
ab.solutely  correct  and  under  this  gag 
rule,  nothing  can  be  done  to  rai.se, 
lower,  or  change  any  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  entire  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  was  raised 
by  my  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  the  minority  not  being  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
rule  before  the  vote.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  what  happened  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  reading  from  the 
transcript  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman    I  .said  I  would  open  for  a 
motion  to  dispose  of  the  rule  on  thi.s  matter. 
Mr.  Long  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  committee 
grant  a  modified  closed  rule  with  one  hour 
of  general  debate,  making  in  order  amend- 
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menls  which  are  non-amendable  except  as 
specified  and  which  must  be  printed  in  the 
Record  of  November  7.  1983.  that  is. 
Monday. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
rule? 

The  Chairman.  Wn  are  just  putting  it  to 
gether. 

Mr.  Long  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
lime  allotted  in  the  rule.  Then  a  little 
bit  later  on,  Mr.  Quillen  said: 

Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  the  rule.  Under  normal 
procedure  a  copy  of  the  rule  is  pas.sed  out. 
We  waited  and  waited  and  waited  until  the 
caucus  was  over  and  came  back.  It  seems  to 
me  you  should  have  had  the  courtesy  to 
allow  us  copies  of  the  rule.  You  are  men- 
tioning amendments  there  that  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  from  lx>uisiana  to  repeal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  - 1  mean, 
my  dear  friend.  Mr.  Qiiillen,  we  realize  you 
are  completely  correct.  You  know,  we  just 
haven't  had  the  time  to  put  the  rule  togeth- 
er We  had  promised  to  be  back  in  20  min- 
utes. We  wanted  to  try  to  keep  that  prom 
ise.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  the  committee 
wishes  to  recess  until  we  can  put  the  rule  in 
proper  order.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 
Otherwise.  I  am  sure  Mr  Long  would  be 
tjlad  to  go  over  the  details. 

Mr.  Quillen.  No.  I  don't  want  you  to 
rece.ss.  but  I  think  it  is  a  valid  complaint.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  be 
kind  enough  again 

And     you     mentioned 
amendment,  and  so  on. 

So  I  offered  to  recess  ihe  committee 
until  the  rule  could  be  written  up 
before  we  had  the  vote  and,  my  dear 
friend,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had 
any  minority  and  majority  in  this 
House  which  has  had  a  more  cordial 
and  cooperative  relationship  than  we 
have  had  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  revere  and  respect  the  friendship 
and  integrity  of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  We  get  along  perfectly. 

They  are  correct  in  .saying  that  they 
should  have  had  a  copy,  but  let  me  tell 
you  what  the  rule  provides.  I  am  read- 
ing from  a  rule  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  is  clause  (a)(4)  under  rule  III: 

When  a  recommendation  is  made  as  to  the 
kind  of  rule  which  should  be  granted  for 
consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  a  copy 
of  the  language  recommended  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  member  of  the  committee  at 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  committee  meeting  at 
which  the  rule  is  to  be  considered— 

Now  listen,  my  colleagues: 

Or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  propcsed  lan- 
guage becomes  available. 

That  is  the  rule.  We  did  not  violate 
the  rule.  We  presented  it  in  writing  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready.  I  offered  to  ad- 
journ the  committee  until  the  rule 
could  be  written  up  and  handed  to  my 
friends  on  the  committee. 

"No,  "  they  said,  as  a  matter  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  "'No.  we  do  not 
quest  that." 

So  I  am  sorry, 
friend  right  now, 
the  Hou.se,  that  I 


re- 


I   want   to  tell   my 

in  the  presence  of 

suspect  that  in  the 

future,  we  will  follow  the  rule.  If  we 

do    not    have    a    written    rule    ready 

before    we    vote.    I    am    just    going    to 


recess  the  committee  until  tht    rule  Is 
written  up.  That  may  cause  im omen 
ience  to  the  committee  and  mav  «\<ri, 
sometimes,  to  the  leadersli,;     !.    :.  ;  . 
we  try  to  respond,  as  we    :.  i   .:.   ■,:! 
case.  The  leadership  told  us  they  had 
three  amendments  they  wanted  us  to 
make  in  order  for  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

One  of  them  was  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  appropriating  no  addi- 
tional money  but  just  changing  one 
date  in  a  housing  bill  as  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  bill. 

The  .second  one  was  in  respect  to  for- 
eign assistance.  That  request  was 
made  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Dr.  Long)  and  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  minority  side  (Mr.  Jack 
Kempi.  The  major  money  requested  in 
that  amendment  was  for  Israel  and  for 
Egypt,  and  they  said  it  was  e.ssential 
that  those  funds  be  made  available. 
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The  third  amendment  was  presented 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  amendment,  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman,  assisted  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  is  one  in  which  they  pointed 
out  needed  funds  in  several  areas  rela- 
tive to  education.  And  altogether, 
that,  plus  the  amendment  that  we 
made  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  to  offer  to 
the  Wright  amendment,  is  within  the 
budget  adopted  by  this  House  and  by 
the  Congress. 

We  always  have  the  problem  of  com- 
peting requests.  I  understand  that 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  further 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  If 
there  is  one  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, then  the  Rules  Committee  will 
certainly  give  fair  consideration  to  all 
of  the  amendments  that  are  present- 
ed. 

In  this  instance  the  leadership  asked 
us  to  limit  it  to  three  amendments,  the 
ones  I  have  just  detailed.  With  two  ad- 
ditions that  is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  case.  I  think  it  has  been  reasona- 
ble. We  did  it  in  good  faith.  If  we  did 
not  technically  ob.serve  the  rule  in  re- 
spect to  my  friend's  request,  he  knows 
that  he  did  not  make  a  point  of  order. 
He  understood  our  situation. 

We  will  certainly  again  try  to  be 
technically  in  order,  although  the  rule 
said  that  we  do  not  have  to  present  it 
in  writing  until  it  is  available,  and  we 
did  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  .sorry  that  there 
was  any  disagreement  in  this  case,  but 
I  hope  the  gentleman  understands 
that  we  all  try  to  proceed  in  good  faith 
in  these  very  important  matters. 


Mr    QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mv.stlf  .such  time  as  I  may  u.se. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  read  correctly  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  he  did  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic membership  caucused  before 
ihev  brought  the  rule  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  that  we  four  Republicans 
had  no  wav  to  overcome  it.  The  .steam 
roller  was  in  effect.  What  good  would 
it  have  done  to  recess  until  they  typed 
up  a  rule? 

The  courtesy  afforded  me  over  the 
years  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
has  been  above  reproach.  I  appreciate 
it.  and  we  have  no  misunderstanding. 
But  I  have  a  political  antenna  which 
told  me  that  the  streamroller  was  in 
action.  It  would  not  matter  what  we 
did  because  certain  of  the  Republican 
amendments  that  were  offered  were 
not  allowed. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Mr.  Jack 
Kemp,  and  the  other  amendment,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  either  of  those  was 
presented  as  a  Republican  amendment 
because  the  Republican's  name  does 
not  appear  first.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  in  his  heart  that  the  rule  was 
brought  up  with  the  clear  intention  of 
doing  what  the  Democrats  did,  and 
there  was  no  way  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  agree  to  take  the  rule  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  reconsider  it,  I 
will  agree  to  that.  Otherwise,  if  he 
does  not,  I  think  the  membership  of 
this  House  should  vote  the  rule  down 
so  that  it  will  have  to  come  back  to  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  point  has  been  raised  sev- 
eral times  here  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  not  allow  Republican 
amendments  to  this  bill,  and  I  ju.st 
think  it  ought  to  be  emphasi'-'-ed  that, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  one  of 
their  leaders,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  came  in  and  testi- 
fied for  one  of  the  three  primary 
amendments  that  were  allowed  under 
this  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green)  came  in  and  testi- 
fied for  the  second  of  the  three 
amendments  that  are  allowed  under 
this  rule. 

So  this  is  not  something  that  was 
done  without  consultation  or  without 
even  the  support  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  of  distinguished  Members 
within  the  gentleman's  party. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement. 

I  do  not  see  the  name  of  any  Repub- 
lican heading  any  amendment  that  is 
listed,  any  of  the  five  amendments.  It 
is  just  a  problem  that  we  as  the  minor- 
ity have  to  suffer  over  here.  I  do  not 


like  the  steamroller  tactics,  I  do  not 
like  the  railroading,  and  I  urge  that  we 
defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  ,5  minutes  to  our 
distinguished  minorily  leader,  the  i:<-n 
tleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  MicHhi. ', 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  certainly  endorsing  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachuselts  (Mr.  Conte)  as  he  began 
part  of  this  debate  on  the  rule.  I  cer- 
tainly underscore  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) and  the  comments  of  the  whip. 

I  looked  at  this  modified  clo.sed  rule 
making  in  order.  No.  1.  an  amendment 
by  the  majority  leader  debatable  for 
an  hour,  and  1  was  curious  to  know 
more  about  it,  and  as  I  looked  al  the 
Record  of  November  7.  I  saw  thai  thai 
one  amendment  embodies  a  number  of 
different  items,  one  costing  $165  mil- 
lion another  $81  million,  another  $12 
million,  another  $30  million,  another 
$195  million,  and  another  $143  million. 
These  are  all  millions  of  dollars,  and 
they  are  coming  from  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  who  has  from  time  to 
time  taken  the  floor  bemoaning  the 
large  deficits  and  attributing  them  to 
tax  reduction  as  distinguished  from 
expenditures. 

Now,  we  go  on  in  this  amendment 
and  we  see  there  are  17  items  of  in- 
crease here  totaling  $997  million,  prac- 
tically $1  billion  in  round  terms. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  for  example,  could 
answer  the  question  as  to  how  many 
of  these  individual  parts  of  the  Wright 
amendment  arc  actually  authorized. 
Was  that  question  raised  in  the  Rules 
Committee  at  all?  We  do  have  the  two- 
step  process  around  here  of  authoriz- 
ing and  then  appropriating,  and  I  have 
some  real  concern  about  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  my  dear  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  would  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  assure  the  gentleman  that  every 
pennv  included  in  this  amendment, 
which  is  offered  al  the  instructions  of 
the  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Commillee.  is  fully  covered  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution.  It  is  not 
a  budget  buster.  It  will  not  add  one 
penny  to  the  amount  contemplated  in 
the  budget  resolution. 
Mr.     MICHEL.     But     it     has     not 

been 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  an.swer  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr   MICHEL.  All  right. 

Mr.  WRKiHT.  Every  penny  included 
in  this  amtniini.  nt  has  been  voted  by 
the  majority  (.1  the  House  in  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  in  the  form  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  I  am  talking 
about  authorizing  legislation.  And  on 
.some  of  those  authorizing  bills  the 
Senate  ha.*^  not  acted. 
Mr,  MICHEL,  Yes. 
Mr  WRIGHT.  The  Senate  may  not 
ever  intend  to  act,  but  the  House  in- 
tended for  these  things  to  be  included. 
Some  of  ihose  bills  are  hanging  fire  at 
the  present  moment,  and  they  may  be 
consigned  to  a  slow  subcommittee  with 
instructions  to  report  back  on  July  27, 
1999.  .so  far  as  1  know 

I  do  know  that  every  penny  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  has  been  at 
one  time  or  another  this  year  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  only 
one  that  has  actually  been  signed  into 
law  is  the  Job  Partnership  Training 
Act  authorizing  expenditures  of  $75 
million.  The  others  are  really  lacking 
the  full  authorizing  process. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
surely  agree  that  while  one  House  may 
act  on  these  items,  that  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  both  Houses  have 
acted  or  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  •V\'R1GHT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  fully  aware  that  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  the  past  the  House 
has  taken  occasion  on  the  continuing 
resolution  to  contain  funds  for  provi- 
sions on  which  Members  of  the  House 
have  insisted  and  on  which  Members 
of  the  other  body  have  just  been  in- 
tractable and  unresponsive. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  have  to  agree 

with  the  gentleman  that  on 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  also  that  the  other  body  does 
the  same  thing  and  habitually  has 
done  the  same  thing  on  continuing 
resolutions.  So  I  do  not  see  anything 
new  or  anything  different.  There  is 
not  a  penny  in  the  Wright  amendment 
that  has  not  been  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  this  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  so.  That  is  wrong.  I  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  to  tell  me,  when  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  the 
work-study    program    passed    by    this 

House? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  college  work- 
study  program  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  on  numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  at  its  maximum 
authorization  of  $550,  and  no  bill,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  to  increase  that. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  withhold  for  just  a 
moment,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
I  served  within  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  many  years  and  regard- 
ed very  jealously  that  right  of  making 
an  independent  judgment  from  time  to 
.  time,  particularly  on  those  pieces  of 
legislation  that  had  been  authorized. 
But  then,  when  they  have  not  been 
authorized,  we  have  an  additional 
problem. 
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The  majority  leader  makes  the  point 
that  on  continuing  re.solutions  it  is  not 
unique  to  load  it  up.  Well,  that  is  true, 
but  we  are  in  a  rather  critical  time 
here  as  we  have  to  get  one  enacted 
rather  hurriedly.  There  have  been  all 
kinds  of  requests,  but  in  one  sense  to 
add  17  programs  for  funding  to  this 
continuing  resolution  when,  frankly, 
there  has  been  only  one  enacted  into 
law,  I  think  puts  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  eventually  working  his  will  on 
these  individual  items. 

The  gentleman  may  want  to  respond 
further  on  that.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  find  four  pro- 
grams where  the  House  has  not  acted, 
and  I  may  be  wrong.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  majority  leader  show  me  that 
I  am  wrong.  I  have  five  here:  Work- 
study,  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  community  health 
centers,  Gallaudet  College,  and  emer- 
gency shelters  for  homeless.  I  do  not 
find  anywhere  that  increa^sed  authori- 
zations for  those  programs  have  been 
passed  by  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
page  and  date. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  provide  page  and  date, 
but  it  is  my  impression  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  Members  of  this 
House  have  voted  for  a  college  work- 
study  program,  that  we  have  author- 
ized economic  opportunity  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  college-work  study 
authorization  is  $550  million.  It  was 
never  authorized  over  that,  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  provides  over 
that.  Sure,  maybe  10  years  ago  we 
voted  for  something:  but  I  am  saying 
that  an  increase  in  current  authoriza- 
tions for  these  five  items  has  never 
been  passed  by  this  House. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  earlier  this  year,  and  I  stand  to  be 
corrected,  that  the  House  passed  legis- 
lation providing  emergency  shelter  for 
homeless  Americans,  several  million  of 
whom  now  have  been  afloat  on  the 
moving  tide  of  the  recession. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  a  $10  million 
item  the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  did  authorize  that  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  told  that  was 
passed  in  H.R.  1,  but  not  the  others. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  now,  the  gen- 
tleman then  reduces  his  request  for  in- 
formation to  two  items. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Four  items. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  College  work-study, 
the  student  economic  opportunity 
grants. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Community  health  cen- 
ters, and  Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  address  those 
and  then  we  will  come  to  whatever 
else  the  gentleman  has  in  mind? 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  there  has  been  debate  on  this 
floor  as  to  the  level  of  funding  which 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the.se  pro- 
grams that  make  it  possible  for  young 
Americans  of  modest  economic  circum- 
stances to  attend  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  House  traditionally  has  voted 
a  higher  figure  than  the  other  body 
has  been  willing  to  accept. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  the  other  body 
whittled  down  the  amounts  that  we 
have  authorized,  or  it  even  may  be 
that  the  other  body  has  simply  failed 
to  act  upon  legislation  that  we  have 
recommended:  but  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  contacted  the 
committee  on  the  budget  and  have 
been  advised  that  these  amounts  are 
fully  con.sonant  with  the  figures  that 
were  contemplated  for  these  programs 
when  the  Hou.se  voted  for  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman:  but  of  course,  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  time  here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  point  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  makes  here  is  that  the 
other  body  is  dragging  their  feet  on 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  reau- 
thorization that  we  passed.  That  has 
not  been  too  long  ago— I  think  it  was 
about  5  or  6  weeks,  maybe  2  months 
ago. 

Well,  how  about  the  immigration 
bill?  The  other  body  passed  the  immi- 
gration bill  and  the  gentleman  froze  it 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  gen- 
tleman will  not  even  let  it  come  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Should  we  then  immediately  put 
this    in     the    continuing    resolution? 


Would   the   gentleman   give    me    that 
right  to  do  that  today? 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  you  give 
me  the  right  to  put  the  immigration 
bill  in  this  continuing  resolution,  be- 
cau.se  the  majority  will  not  take  it  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor  and  let  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  work 
his  will  later? 

Mr.     WRIGHT.      Will     my     distin- 
guished  friend,   the  distinguished   mi- 
nority leader,  vield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Very  briefly. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  I  might  respond 
further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  a  two-way  street, 
you  know. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  House 
considering  the  immigration  bill.  I 
think  it  should  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits  as  a  separate 
proposition:  but  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    had    considered    it    a 

matter  of  sufficient  urgency 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  the 
gentleman  have  some  additional  time? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
out  of  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  used  up  our 
time. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  this  side 
some  additional  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  chairman  to  yield  this  side  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguised  friend 
from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  Quillem. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  in  turn  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  much-yielded  time 
gives  me  an  opportunity.  I  think,  to  re- 
spond to  my  delightful  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu.setts.  If  the  im- 
migration bill  had  been  considered— 
and  that  seems  to  me  .somewhat  extra- 
neous to  the  matter  that  we  have 
before  us  now— it  does  not  appropriate 
money.  This  bill  appropriates  money. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
had  considered  that  a  matter  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  and  immediacy  for  its 
inclusion  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  did  not  go  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  ask  for  its  inclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  course,  I 
think  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr    MKHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

niaii, 

Mr  CONTE.  The  tientleman  went 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
before  mv  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Claude  Pepper)  and 
begged  him-begged  him.  not  to  allow 
any  amendments  to  the  contmuing 
resolution.  This  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  continuing  resolution  and 
we  do  not  want  to  load  it  up  like  a 
Christmas  tree  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  all  the  other  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  bring  a  veto, 
and  while  your  friends  over  there  are 
smiling,  they  are  going  to  be  here 
Friday  and  Saturday.  There  is  only 
one  guy  they  can  blame,  and  that  is 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  make  a  point 
or  two.  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  supplemental  and  a 
continuing  resolution.  Often  these  ad_ 
ditional  expenditures  get  clouded 
when  they  are  offered  on  a  continuing 
resolution,  as  distinguished  from  being 
highlighted  as  a  supplemental,  calling 
for  additional  spending. 

1  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
are  those  who  would  just  as  soon  not 
be  so  identified  with  figures  that  lend 
to  increase  spending  and.  therefore, 
exacerbate  the  deficit  which  we  have, 
while  all  the  time  talking  in  very  pious 
terms  about  how  terrible  that  deficit 
is.  and  all  being  caused  by  tax  reduc- 
tions, f 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  ol 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  I  might,  one 
simple  question  with  respect  to  proce- 
dure, because  if  I  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  it  provides  for  simply  the 
insertion  of  the  amendment  propo.sed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Would  that  not  then  be  subject  to  a 
division  of  the  question  on  those  16  or 
17  different  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  makes  in  order 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
would  have  been  to  strike  out  and 
insert;  then,  of  course,  we  would  have 
been  voting  en  bloc;  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing also  under  our  rules  that 
with  language  that  simply  calls  for  in- 
serting, without  striking  and  inserting, 
that  we  can  call  for  a  division  of  the 
question  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
conceivably  have  16  or  17  votes  on 
what  is  now  made  up  to  be  a  package 
of  the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  am  informed 
that  it  would  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  a  divi- 
sion would  be  proper  in  that  case. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  that.  I 
am  ju.st  making  the  point  that  from 

the  precedents  in  the  House 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  did  make  in  order 
the  Perkins  amendment  in  the 
Record. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  The  occupant  ol  the 
Chair  might  want  to  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  that  request  might  very  well 
be  made,  not  knowing  for  sure  exactly 
how  manv  times  or  in  what  form,  but  I 
think  we  may  want  to  take  a  little 
closer  look  at  some  of  these  individual 
items  that  currently  go  into  making 
up  this  package  presented  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  whatever  it 
might  be.  if  that  is  appropriate,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  may  have 
another  speaker. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  rule.  It  is  a  bad  rule. 
It  is  clearlv  the  product  of  a  steamroll- 
er in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  think  we 
should  now  be  debating  a  clean  con- 
tinuing resolution   for  the  benefit  of 
the  Membership  of  this  House,  and  it 
is  horrible  to  think  that  we  could  be  in 
on  Veterans  Day  after  losing  so  many 
brave  young  Americans  across  the  seas 
in  so  many  different  wars.  We  should 
honor  these  on  Veterans  Day.  Let  us 
send  this  resolution  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  bring  it  back  as  a  clean 
resolution. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoYER). 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  asked 
me  if  I  was  going  to  oppose  the  rule  or 
support  the  rule.  1  really  think  that  I 
rise  to  lament  the  rule  rather  than  to 
support  or  oppose.  Now.  I  am  going  to 
end  up  voting  for  the  rule,  specific  as- 
pects of  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  per- 
ception and  I  may  be  the  only  one  of 
the  435  that  sit  in  this  body,  to  look  at 
it  this  way,  that  the  rule  on  which  we 
vote  today  indicates  once  again  the 
failure  of  this  House,  the  other  body, 
and  of  the  admini-stration  to  make  the 
appropriation's  process  work. 

We  are  here  38  days  after  the  onset 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  still  have  six 
appropriations  bills  that  have  yet  to 
become  law. 

That  is  not  a  system  that  is  properly 
functioning.  That  is  not  a  system  that 
is  working.  Very  frankly.  I  supported 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
clean  resolution.  Some  have  criticized 
me  for  that  but  I  believe  that  at  the 
very  worst  that  is  what  should  have 
happened:  and  that  would  have  been 
the  worst,  because  we  ought  to  be  able 
to.  in  this  House,  operate  effectively 
and  efficiently  enough,  so  that  we  are 
not  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
debate  whether  A  or  B  .should  go  into 
a  continuing  resolution.  There  should 
be  no  need  for  a  continuing  resolution. 
In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  also 
concerned  that  this  rule,  as  a  practical 


malUT.  provides  for  all  but  1  ol  13  of 
the  appropriations  bills  to  be  funded 
at  1984  levels.  The  sole  exception  is 
the  bill  on  Treasury.  Postal,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  appropriations. 

The  Treasury-Postal  bill  for  which  I 
sought  an  amendment  from  the  Rules 
Committee  was  not  included  as  one  of 
the   amendments  that   were   made   in 

order. 

We  have  passed  a  Treasury-Postal 
bill.  It  is  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
pulled  it  from  the  floor,  not  to  consid- 
er it,  not  because  of  appropriations 
measures  or  because  of  a  judgment  as 
to  how  much  money  we  are  going  to 
spend  on  the  Treasury  Department,  or 
on  any  other  agencies  that  are  includ- 
ed in  that  bill,  including  the  White 
House,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  but  because  of  an 
issue  important  to  many  but  extrane- 
ous to  the  appropriations  process,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  and  that  is.  of  course, 
the  issue  of  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  this  day 
is  not  that  we  vote  on  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 
Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining 
please? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
has  7'-.;  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  me  this 

time.  ,    ^. 

I  had  not  intended  to  seek  time  on 
the  rule.  I  did  not  know  that  the  rule 
was  controversial. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  the  rule  was 
going  to  be  fought,  but  because  some 
things  have  been  said  here  on  the 
floor  tending  somewhat  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  some  of  the  Members  who 
have  supported  this  rule,  and  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  I  am  going 
to  offer.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  express  the  reasons  that  I  find 
myself  in  a  position  of  having  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  minority  leader, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  would  add  some  money, 
and  he  said  that  means  that  any  of  lis 
who  vote  for  it  are  very  inconsistent  if 
we  then  decry  high  budget  deficits. 

That  just  is  not  quite  accurate.  Yes. 
it  adds  money  that  has  been  severely 
cut  monev  that  has  been  harshly 
trimmed  away  from  programs  that  we 
consider  to  be  vital  to  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  this  American  system  of 
ours,  such  programs  as  nutrition  for 
mothers  who  are  carrying  children, 
such  programs  as  elementary  educa- 
tional programs  which  have  demon- 
strated that   with  the  application  of 
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such  effort,  they  can  improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  young  Americans  to  read, 
such  programs  as  the  programs  which 
were  attacked  and  questioned  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, student  economic  opportuni- 
ty grants  and  work  study  pros  rams  to 
permit  young  Americans  of  modest 
economic  circumstances  to  attend  col- 
lege. 

Now.  those  programs  have  been  se- 
verely cut.  and  if  I  might  have  the 
chart.  I  would  like  to  show  that  chart, 
so  that  we  may  .see  by  graph  — I  do  not 
need  a  platform-  just  bring  the  chart. 
if  you  will. 

I  would  like  for  Members  to  see  what 
has  happened  in  those  last  3  years  to 
educational  programs.  Now.  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  said  some  very 
strong  things  about  mediocrity  in  edu- 
cation, and  that  if  a  foreign  power  had 
done  to  us  what  we  have  allowed  to  be 
done,  we  might  consider  it  an  act  of 
war. 

The  President  has  made  a  lot  of 
speeches  advising  local  school  boards 
that  they  need  to  do  things  different- 
ly, but  it  costs  money  to  have  good 
educational  programs.  Here  is  what 
has  happened  to  our  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  green  lines  on  the.se  graphs 
show  what  a  continuing  services 
budget  would  have  provided  simply  on 
the  current  services  level  of  1981,  if  we 
had  made  no  changes— just  provide 
the  same  services  we  were  providing 
then. 

The  red  graphs  show  the  depths  to 
which  the  President  in  his  budget  re- 
quest would  have  asked  us  to  reduce 
tho.se  programs,  and  those  charts  in 
the  middle,  the  black  charts,  show 
what  we  have  done  by  appropriations. 
We  surely  have  resisted  the  most  ex- 
treme cutting  that  the  administration 
has  asked  but  we  still  are  about  $2  bil- 
lion low  in  education.  Now.  that  is  not 
the  reason  that  we  have  deficits.  The 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  iMr. 
CONTE)  remembers  on  September  21.  I 
bent  over  backward  and  did  my  best 
when  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
was  on  the  floor.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  pleaded  with  me  to 
take  $100  million  out  of  an  amend- 
ment that  I  was  offering.  I  acceded  to 
his  request.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers that. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  eager  that  the  President 
should  sign  that  regular  departmental 
appropriation  bill,  pleaded  with  me  to 
take  some  more  money  out.  and  I  took 
it  out,  even  though  I  was  under  in- 
structions by  the  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  to  seek  full 
funding  up  to  the  level  the  House  had 
voted  for  these  programs. 

I  yielded  in  an  effort  to  achieve  har- 
mony, and  on  that  day.  from  the  Con 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD,  it  was  not  equivo- 
cal, and   the  gentleman   from   Massa- 
chusetts may  have  misunderstood.  He 


may  have  thought  I  said  the  supple- 
mental. I  did  not  say  the  supplemen- 
tal. I  said:  'Now,  may  I  ask  this  fur- 
ther question?  If  I  were  to  agree  to 
reduce  this  figure  by  this  amount, 
would  I  have  the  strong  a.ssurance. 
and  would  our  membership  have  the 
strong  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  who  is  such  a  friend  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts. who  also  is  a  friend  of  edu- 
cation, that  in  the  continuing  re.solu- 
tion,  we  would  move  on  the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  programs 
to  the  full  amounts  that  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  votes  in  the 
House  on  our  authorizing  legislation?' 
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The  answer  was.  Mr.  Natcher  said. 

You  have  my  assurances.  Mr. 
Wright.  ' 

There  it  is  in  the  Record.  I  had  the 
assurances  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee leaders  on  both  sides  that  if  I 
would  accede  to  their  requests  on  that 
day.  notwithstanding  my  instructions 
as  the  agent  of  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing and  Policy  Committee,  if  I  would 
reduce  that  amendment,  they  then 
would  include  in  this  continuing  reso- 
lution the  full  amounts  voted  by  the 
House. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  them  to  do— 
to  fulfill  to  this  House  the  promise 
that  they  made  to  the  House  publicly, 
not  privately,  here  on  the  floor. 

If  a  man's  word  no  longer  stands  for 
what  he  says,  then  something  precious 
has  been  taken  out  of  this  Chamber. 

I  am  not  asking  for  1  penny  more. 
Indeed,  I  am  asking  for  less  than  was 
promised  to  this  membership  on  the 
word  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Members,  the  Chair 
would  advi.se  that  there  are  two  more 
suspensions,  and  then  the  House  will 
return  to  the  vott  nn  this  resolution. 


NAMING  OF  VETERANS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MEDICAL  CENTERS 
FOR  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT  AND 
FOR  CARL  VINSON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4294),  to  name  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  Center 
in  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  "James  E.  Van 
Zandt  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center.  "  and  to  name  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center  in 
Dublin.  Ga..  the  Carl  Vin.son  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medicil  Center.  " 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4294 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcsentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assemljled.  That  the 
V'cteran.s'  Admini.stralion  Mediral  Center  in 
Altoona.  Pennsylvania,  .shall  after  the  date 
of  the  enarlmeni  of  this  Act  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Jame.s  E.  Van  Zandt  Vet- 
eran.s'  Admini.stration  Medical  Center".  Any 
referenre  to  such  medical  center  in  any  law. 
regulation,  map.  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  after  such 
date  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  James  E. 
Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Sec.  2.  The  Veterans'  Administration  Med- 
ical Center  in  Dublin.  Georgia,  shall  after 
the  dale  of  (he  enactment  of  this  Act  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Carl  Vinson 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center". 
Any  reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any 
law.  regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  after 
such  date  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Carl 
Vinson  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4294.  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con.sume 
to  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Edgar),  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
29   our  colleague.  Bud  Suuster.  intro- 
ducted  H.R.  3720  co.sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  which  would 
name  "the  Altoona.  Pa..  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  honor 
of  former  Congressman  James  E.  Van 
Zandt.  I  sponsored  a  similar  bill.  H.R. 
2596.  On  May  12.  1983,  Congressman 
Roy   Rowland  introduced  H.R.  3012. 
to  name  the  Dublin.  Ga.,  Veteran'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  honor 
of  the  late  Carl  Vinson,  a  Member  of 
this    body    for    more    than    50    years. 
These  measures  were  combined  in  a 
clean  bill.  H.R.  4294.  which  was  unani- 
mou.sly  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  November  3.  1983. 
Mr.     Speaker.     James     Van     Zandt 
served  in  the  Congress  for  22  years.  He 
had   a  distinguished  career  with   the 
U  S.  Navy  and  was  retired  in  1959  with 
the  rank  of  real  admiral  (Reserve).  He 
.served    three    times    as    the    national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  The  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
major    veterans'    organizations,    have 
endorsed    this    measure.    All    of    the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'   Affairs   are   cosponsors.    It    is    a 
modest,  but  distinctly  apt.  tribute  to 
jimmie's  65  years  of  service  to  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  to  name  this 
VA  medical  center  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beleive  that  this  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  I  would  now  like  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Roy 
Rowland,  for  his  comments  on  the 
provision  in  H.R.  4294  regarding  Carl 
Vinson. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  lo 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Roy 
Rowland,  for  his  comments  on  the 
provisions  regarding  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  at  this  time, 
when  we  have  in  the  past  several 
weeks  experienced  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty around  the  world,  that  our  at- 
tention is  more  acutely  focused  on  our 
military  and  on  our  veterans,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us 
to  consider  renaming  these  veterans 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  nu- 
merous VA  organizations  in  Georgia 
and  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Georgia  delegation,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  for  this  legislation  to  rename 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  mv  hometown  of  Dublin. 
Ga..  in  honor  of  the  late  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson. 

Although  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Congress  from  both  the  6lh  and  10th 
Congressional  Districts,   his  home  of 


MilledgeviUe  now  rests  in  my  own  8Ui 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Vinson  distinguished  his  life  in 
many  ways,  but  among  the  most  well- 
recognized  is  his  record-setting  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
over  50  years,  he  served  in  this  body, 
serving  under  nine  administrations. 
Thirty  of  those  years  were  spent  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  now  known  as  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Congress. 
he  was  an  attorney,  a  Slate  represent- 
ative, and  a  judge.  He  was  known  al- 
ternately as  Uncle  Carl,  the  Swamp 
Fox,  Mr.  Defense,  and  the  Admiral. 
And  as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  became  known 
as  the  father  of  the  modern  two-ocean 

Navy. 

When  asked  about  his  keen  interest 
in  the  Navy,  he  responded  that  it  was 
our  ability  to  protect  the  seas  wh-ch 
kept  our  land  safe.  In  honor  of  his 
concern  of  the  Navy,  he  was  to  be  the 
first  living  person  to  have  a  major 
Navv  ship  named  after  him. 

During  his  years  as  chairman,  his 
philosophy  for  keeping  order  was  to 
"never  let  them  all  get  mad  at  once." 
Apparently  it  worked.  He  earned  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  colleagues  and 
maintained  his  position. 

He  was  successful  in  boosting  mili- 
tary pay.  He  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ling  the  Air  Force  to  locate  an  air  base 
in  Warner  Robins— which  abuts  my 
di,slrict.  He  fought  for  bonus  pay  for 
our  Nation's  veterans.  And  most  im- 
porlanllv.  through  his  able  guidance 
and  strong  leadership,  he  .strength- 
ened our  defense. 

On  the  keel  of  the  aircraft  carrier, 
the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson,  is  a  quotation 
taken  from  Mr.  Vinson.  "No  person 
repre.'^enting  the  American  people 
should  ever  place  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  below  any  other  priority." 

Mr.  Vinson  surpassed  his  own  credo 
in  his  efforts  lo  guide  our  Nation 
toward  military  independence. 

Although  he  often  stated  that  he  did 
not  like  to  reminisce,  certainly  he 
would  not  begrudge  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  lo  him  by  renaming 
the  Dublin  VA  Medical  Center  the 
"Carl  Vinson  Memorial  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center. " 

Mr  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sum- 
mary, let  me  indicate  that  these  two 
bills  combined  in  H.R.  4294  are  a  deep 
tribute  to  two  men  who  have  served 
their  country  well. 

The  Carl  Vinson  naming  of  the  hos- 
pital in  Dublin.  Ga..  is  an  honorable 
action  for  this  House  to  lake,  and  the 
naming  of  the  hospital  in  Altoona 
after  James  E.  Van  Zandt  is  an  impor- 
tant action  for  us. 
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I   would   like   lo   commend   my   col 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl 


vania  (Mr,  Shuster).  who  worked  very 
hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of   the   House   will   support   this 

bill- 
Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
mav  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4294.  This  bill  would  honor  two 
verv  distinguished  former  Members  of 
this  body  by  having  VA  hospitals 
named  after  them.  The  hospital  in  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  would  become  the  James  E. 
Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  and  the  hospital  in 
Dublin.  Ga..  would  become  the  Carl 
Vinson  Veterans'  Administration  Med- 
ical Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Congressman 
Van  Zandt  is  personally  known  to 
many  of  us.  His  record  of  service  to 
the  Nation  in  war  and  peace  is  a  most 
enviable  one.  He  is  a  veteran  of  three 
wars,  rising  from  an  enlisted  status  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  I  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve following  his  active  duly  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  He  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1938  and  served  until  1943 
when  he  resigned  lo  go  on  active  duty 
in  World  War  II.  Following  his  dis- 
charge he  was  again  elected  lo  Con- 
gress and  .served  until  1963. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  always  a  champi- 
on of  veterans.  He  was  elected  three 
times  as  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  is  an 
active  member  of  several  other  veter- 
ans organizations.  While  in  Congress 
he  served  on  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  during  its  early  days. 
He  is  a  tireless  worker  in  many  fields 
and  is  a  respected  and  beloved  veter- 
ans' leader  whose  name  will  add  luster 
to  the  VA  hcspital  in  Altoona.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Vin.son's  name  is 
legend  in  this  body.  He  served  in  Con- 
gress longer  than  anyone  else.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  "Mr.  Defense." 
The  United  Stales  was  in  four  wars 
during  his  tenure  here.  All  during  that 
time.  Mr.  Vinson  was  a  visionary 
leader  who  understood  this  Nation's 
role  in  the  world.  He  under.slood  more 
than  most  the  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  and  he  spent  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  country  leading  de- 
fense efforts  The  Dublin.  Ga..  VA 
Medical  Center  will  gain  increased 
stature  by  having  his  name  enshrined 
upon  its  walls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  has  very  strict 
rules  about  recommending  that  veter- 
ans' hospitals  be  named  after  individ- 
uals. The  most  cogent  rule  requires 
that  the  individual  be  truly  distin- 
guished. Jimmy  Van  Zandl  and  Carl 
Vinson  meet  this  test  in  every  way  and 
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I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4294.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shu- 
STER)  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rowland)  for  introducing  the 
bills  that  led  to  our  action  here  today. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  strong  support 
for  the  bill  (H.R.  4294)  naming  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  the  James  E. 
Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center. 

Jimmy  Van  Zandt  was  born  in  Altoo- 
na, Pa.,  which  is  the  district  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  and  is  the  site 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  that,  under  this  legislation, 
will  bear  his  name. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  was  the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  Congressman  Edgar  of 
Pennsylvania  played  an  extremely  cru- 
cial role  in  bringing  this  to  pass,  and 
certainly  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT.  also  played  very  crucial 
roles  and  but  for  their  help  and  their 
leadership,  this  certainly  could  not 
have  come  to  pass. 

Now  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  the  support  of  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  because  Jimmy  Van 
Zandt  is  a  friend  and  colleague  of  each 
Member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
that  delegation. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  from 
1938  to  1963.  with  time  out  for  mili- 
tary service,  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  served 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
with  singular  distinction,  and  still 
serves  our  State  today  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Congression- 
al Delegation  Steering  Committee  and. 
I  might  add  parenthetically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  awesome  salary  of  $1 
per  year. 

Jimmy  Van  Zandt  has  served  this 
Nation  in  the  military,  seeing  active 
duty  in  both  world  wars  and  in  Korea 
and  received  numerous  distinctions,  re- 
tiring as  a  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

This  action  we  are  considering  today 
is  particularly  appropriate  because  of 
Jimmy's  tirele.ss  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  Nations  veterans. 

He  is  a  three-time  commander  and 
twice  Pennsylvania  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  that  organization's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal. 

He  has  always  found  the  time  in  a 
remarkably  crowded  .schedule  of  re- 
sponsibilities to  get  involved  to  help 
America's  veterans. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a   man   whose   unique  service   to   his 


community,  State,  and  Nation  is  an  in 
spiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  (Mr.  Shuster ) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  on  Jimmy  Van  Zandt's  leader- 
ship to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  It 
has  been  outstanding  over  the  years. 
He  is  still  an  active  person  as  he  stimu- 
lates discussion  and  debate  every  week 
here  as  we  meet  for  lunch  and  at  other 
events,  and  I  think  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
tribute  to  him  to  name  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
action. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4294.  a  bill  thai  would 
provide  for  the  naming  of  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  for  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt  and 
for  the  naming  of  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Dublin.  Ga..  for  the  Honora- 
ble Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Carl  Vinson,  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  more  than  50 
years.  During  his  lifetime  Carl  Vin.son 
served  his  Nation  in  many  ways.  A 
brief  biography  is  set  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  but  his  biography  does 
not  do  justice  lo  this  great  American. 
Not  only  did  Mr.  Vmson  serve  the 
people  of  Georgia  with  distinction,  he 
also  served  all  Americans  during  his 
years  in  public  office.  Carl  Vinson  was 
a  major  force  in  establishing  our 
public  policy  relating  to  military  af- 
fairs. As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  many  years,  he 
helped  mold  our  Nations  defense  pos- 
ture and  worked  with  many  Presidents 
over  the  years  to  implement  that 
policy.  He  believed  in  a  strong  national 
defense  and  durmg  his  many  years  as 
chairman  he  made  certam  that  our 
country  was  second  to  none.  He  loved 
America  and  he  served  his  country 
well. 

Carl  Vin.son  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  Military  hardware 
bears  his  name.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Carl 
Vin.son  cared  much  for  the  citizen  sol- 
dier who  served  in  the  active  military 
forces.  He  was  instrumental  in  making 
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certain  that  those  who  served  were 
given  due  recognition  for  their  service. 
He  cared  about  veterans  and  he 
worked  clo.sely  with  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  sure  that 
once  military  personnel  left  active 
duty  they  would  continue  to  be  re- 
membered for  their  services. 

He  supposed  the  committee  in  estab- 
lishing a  network  of  veterans  benefits 
and  services  that  everyone  agrees  is  a 
model  for  other  countries  to  follow. 
He  believed  in  taking  care  of  those 
who  were  honorably  discharged  from 
service  after  defending  their  Nation 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national  con- 
flict. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  other 
members  of  the  Georgia  delegation, 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  3012,  to 
name  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Dublin.  Ga.,  for  this 
great  man.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
that  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  support  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  and  other 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  in  their  efforts  to 
name  the  Veterans'  Admini.stralion  fa- 
cility in  Altoona.  Pa.,  for  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  James  E.  Van 
Zandt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  James  E.  Van  Zandt 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  for  22  years.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  both  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tees. During  all  those  years,  he  was 
best  known  as  Mr.  Veteran,  and  lo 
many,  as  Mr,  VFW  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Prior  lo  his  election  to  the  Congress, 
Jimmie  had  established  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  spokesman  and  advocate 
of  World  War  I  veterans.  He  estab- 
lished a  record  of  leadership  in 
modern  times  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  VFW.  or  as  far  as  I 
know,  any  other  national  veterans  or- 
ganization. He  was  elected  for  three 
consecutive  terms  as  the  National 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  VFW  just 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congre.ss. 

Jimmie  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Even  though  he  was  already  a 
Member  of  Congress  when  World  War 
II  began,  he  elected  to  serve  with  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  oper- 
ations retiring  as  a  captain  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Following  his  World  War 
II  .service,  he  was  reelected  lo  his  old 
.seat  in  Congress,  retiring  in  1961. 

Jimmie  continued  to  remain  active 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  achieving 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  Today  he  is  still  serv- 
ing as  .secretary  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation,  in  which  capacity  he 


has  continued  his  activities  and  sup- 
port of  veterans  programs. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Jimmie  has  been 
active  in  the  VFW  since  his  service  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  I.  I  know  of  no 
other  veterans  leader  who  has  served 
continuously  in  a  high  capacity  at  a 
national    veterans   organization    for    a 
longer    period    of    time    than    Jimmie 
Van  Zandt.  He  is  still  active  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  the  VFW  where  he  is  re- 
vered  and   admired   by   thousands   of 
younger  veterans.  He  has  established  a 
record  of  accomplishment  and  leader- 
ship which  will  be  difficult  to  ever  sur- 
pass. , 
Mr    Speaker,    another   achievement 
of  Jimmie  Van  Zandt.  which  should 
not  go  unnoticed,  is  the  VFW  Memori- 
al Building  at   200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hart 
Senate   Office   Building.    It   was  Jim- 
mie's  enthusiastic  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  VFW  Building  Committee 
whose  efforts  culminated  in  the  build- 
ing which  now  houses  the  national  of- 
fices of  the  VFW  here  in  Washington. 
The  VFW  Memorial  Building  will  for- 
ever be  a  monument  to  Jimmie  Van 
Zandt  not  only  in  the  VFW,  but  for  all 
of  us  who  served  with  him  on  Capitol 

Hill. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmie  can 
take  great  pride  in  having  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  building  of  the  great 
and  comprehensive  program  of  veter- 
ans' rights  and  benefits  lo  which  all 
veterans  and  their  dependents  are  en- 
titled. It  was  during  his  service  in  this 
body  that  the  present  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  health  ckfe 
system  was  established.  One  of  the  172 
VA  hospitals  is  located  in  his  former 
congressional  district.  Altoona.  Pa.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting  and 
proper  than  to  name  this  hospital 
after  Jimmie  Van  Zandt  who  served 
his  country  so  admirably  both  in  war 
and  peace.  We  can  do  no  less  for  this 
great  American. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reported  bill. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 

mv  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time.  ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missi-ssippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  .suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4294. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


M(  i;>>i  U'.A  I  UJN  OF  U.S.  KL\bK- 
.si()N.\HV  INTEREST  IN  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  CONVEYED  FOR 
USE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss 
Ihe  bill  (H.R.  2629)  lo  direct  ihe  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
modify  the  reversionary  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow's: 

H.R.  2629 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  o.i 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Adminislralor  of  Voleran.s'  Affairs  shall 
execute  .such  legal  documents  as  necessary 
to  permit  ihe  use  of  the  real  properly  de- 
scribed in  section  2  (or  any  portion  of  such 
property)  for  educational  or  cultural  pur- 
poses in  addition  to  the  ii.se  of  such  properly 
as  a  research  and  medical  center  and  for 
allied  purposes.  The  Administrator  may 
carry  out  the  preceding  sentence  subject  lo 
sucli  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator requires  in  order  lo  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Slates. 

Sec  2  The  real  properly  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  the  property 
transferred  lo  Ihe  Slate  of  California  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  California  by  a 
quitclaim  deed  dated  December  10.  1948.  ex- 
ecuted bv  the  Administrator  of  V-lerans 
Affairs  under  ihe  Act  entilled  'An  Acl  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminislralion  center  at  Los  Angeles. 
California,  to  the  Stale  of  California  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  California  .  ap- 
proved June  19.  1948  (62  Slat.  559).  and  re- 
corded in  the  land  records  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  California,  ai  page  307  of  book 
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Sec  3  Anv  document  executed  to  carry 
out  the  first  section  of  ihis  Acl  shall  provide 
that  the  property  involved  shall  revert  lo 
Ihe  United  Stales  if  it  ceases  to  be  used  as  a 
research  and  medical  center  or  for  educa- 
tional or  cultural  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  Will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

GENERAL  LE.^VE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  vield  surh  lime  as  he  may  con- 
sume lo  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our   Subcommittee   on   Hospitals   and 


Health  Care,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.   Speaker,    I    rise   in   support    of 
H.R.  2629,  introduced  by  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN   of   California   on   April    20.    1983. 
and    reported    by    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  November  3.  1983. 
This  measure  would  expand  the  pur- 
poses  for   which    land   transferred    lo 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles (UCLA)  in  1948  could  be  used. 
This  land  was  transferred  with  a  con- 
dition that  it  could  be  used  only  as  a 
research  and  medical  center.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  UCLA  is  pres- 
ently   using   this   land   for   a   nuclear 
medicine  laboratory  and  rehabilitation 
center  and  that  it  would  like  to  use  a 
portion    of    the    land,    which    is    not 
needed  for  any  VA  purposes,  for  edu- 
cational or  cultural  purposes.  This  bill 
will  eliminate  any  legal  objection  to 
such  usage.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2629. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  2629.  a 
bill  modifying  the  reversionary  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  a  35-acre 
tract  of  land  previously  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  use  of 
Ihe  University  of  California. 

The  land  in  question  is  currently  re- 
stricted to  medical  and  research  needs. 
This  bill  will  allow  the  university  to 
also  use  it  for  educational  and  cultural 

purposes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  contro- 
versial. It  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  full  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  November  3.  The  adminis- 
tration advises  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to'  the  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
Mr  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  commend 
and  thank  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery),  and  my  good  friend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Edgar),  for  their  help  in  shep- 
herding the  bill  thus  far. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  2629.  the  measure 
before  us,  is  a  bill  I  introduced  in  April 
of  this  year  which  would  allow  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA)  to  use  a  parcel  of  land  deeded 
to  it  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA)  for  educational  or  cultural  pur- 
poses other  than  those  specified  by 
the  deed.  This  bill  would  permit  UCLA 
to  make  fuller  use  of  this  particular 
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site  than   is  now   possible   under   the 
conditions  of  the  deed. 

In  1948  Congress  granted  this  35- 
acre  parcel  of  land  in  west  Los  Ange- 
les, owned  unneeded  by  the  VA.  to 
UCLA  to  be  used  for  a  research  and 
medical  center  and  for  allied  purposes. 
The  bulk  of  this  land,  located  north- 
east of  the  intersection  of  Wilshire 
Boulevard  and  Veteran  Avenue,  is 
unused  except  for  two  medical  facili- 
ties—the laboratory  of  nuclear  medi- 
cine and  radiation  biology,  and  the  re- 
habilitation center.  UCLAs  renowned 
medical  center  and  its  supporting  fa- 
cilities are  concentrated  in  an  area  to 
the  north,  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
campus. 

UCLA  could  make  better  u.se  of  this 
property  if  the  restriction  limiting  its 
use  to  medical  facilities  is  lifted.  Uni 
versity  officials  are  currently  discuss- 
ing a  number  of  alternative  uses,  one 
of  which  is  a  plasma  physics  laborato- 
ry. UCLA  has  become  one  of  the  world 
centers  of  plasma  physics  research, 
but  has  little  space  on  the  campus  for 
this  important  work. 

H.R.  2629  is  a  simple  measure  which 
directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  execute  the  legal  documents 
necessary  to  permit  the  specified 
parcel  of  land  to  be  used  for  education 
or  cultural  purposes  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  it  for  medical  facilities.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  original  law  granting 
the  property  to  UCLA,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  property  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  it  ceases  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  by  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  urging  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  2669.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  assure  that 
the  University  of  California  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  better  use  of  approxi- 
mately 35  acres  of  land  transferred  to 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  property  in  ques- 
tion was  conveyed  by  the  VA  to  the 
State  of  California  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  be  used  by  the  University  of 
California  for  a  research  and  medical 
center  and  for  allied  purpo.ses.  The 
University  of  California  is  requesting 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  this 
property  be  modified  as  it  feels  it  can 
put  the  property  to  better  use.  H.R. 
2669  would  allow  this  35-acre  tract  of 
land  to  be  used  for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  such  property  as  a  research  and 
medical  center  as  required  when  the 
land  was  first  conveyed  by  Public  Law 
80-726. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sity was  called  to  our  attention  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Anthony  Beilenson,  when  he 
introduced  H.R.  2629  to  modify  the  re- 
versionary interest  in  the  properly.  Al- 


though the  committee  attempted  to 
obtain  the  views  of  the  administration 
on  the  bill,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
anyone,  such  views  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  committee  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  modification  should  not  take 
place  and  the  legislation  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  The  committee  is 
pleased  to  work  with  him  in  this 
matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2629. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 403,  FURTHER  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 362. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  362. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
ab.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  233.  nays 
169.  not  voting  31.  as  follows; 

Roll  No.  457] 

YEAS-233 


Ackfrm.in 

.•\sp:ii 

BoKB.s 

Addabbo 

AuC'uin 

Boland 

Ak.ik;\ 

Barnes 

BOMIT 

AlbosiTi 

Bates 

Biinior 

Alex-iiidtT 

Bfdfll 

Bonkrr 

Andirson 

Bellcason 

Borski 

Andifvks  (NC' 

Brniii-it 

Bo.sro 

AnrHin/.iii 

Horman 

BoiiclUT 

Anthony 

Bfvlll 

Boxrr 

Applpgatf 

BiBliKI 

BriU 

^1 

A'.'i. 

nitH-rS,  198  J 

Brooks 

Hightower 

Pickle 

Brown  (CAi 

Holt 

Porler 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Price 

Burton  (CAj 

Hubbard 

Raiiitel 

Byron 

HuRhes 

Raich  ford 

Carr 

Hiitlo 

Reid 

Chappcll 

Johnson 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Jones  1 NC ) 

Rodino 

Clay 

Jones  <OK) 

Rose 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Roslenkowski 

Coleman  (TXi 

Kaptur 

Rowland 

Collins 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Ru.sso 

Coop<-r 

Kennclly 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Kildee 

Savage 

Crockett 

KoKOv.sek 

Scheuer 

DAmours 

Kolter 

Schroeder 

Daniel 

Kostmayer 

Schumer 

Daschle 

LaFalce 

Seiberling 

de  la  Gar^a 

Ijintos 

Shannon 

Dicks 

U-hman  (CA) 

Sharp 

DlnKcll 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Levin 

Sikorski 

Doruan 

I^evine 

Simon 

Dowdy 

l.evilas 

Sisisky 

Downey 

Lipirvski 

Skellon 

Durbin 

Lloyd 

Smith  iFL) 

Dwyer 

Lonn  cLAi 

Smith  (lA) 

Dymally 

Long  (MDi 

Solarz 

Dy.son 

Lundine 

Sprat  t 

F.ckart 

MacKay 

St  Germain 

Ed  (jar 

Markey 

Staggers 

Edwards  (CA> 

Matsui 

Stark 

English 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Erdreich 

Mazzoli 

Straiten 

Eyaas  iILi 

MrCurdy 

Studds 

Fascell 

McHugh 

Switl 

Fazio 

McNulty 

Synar 

Ferraro 

Mica 

Tallon 

Flippo 

Mikulski 

Thomas  iGAi 

Florio 

Miller  <CAl 

Torres 

Foley 

Mineta 

Torricelli 

Ford  (Mil 

Miiiisli 

Traxler 

Ford(TNi 

Mitchell 

Udall 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Valentine 

Frank 

Mollohan 

Vandergriff 

Frost 

Moody 

Vento 

Fuqua 

Morrison  (CTi 

Volkmer 

Garcia 

Mra-!ek 

Walgren 

Gasdu.^ 

Murphy 

Wat  kins 

Grlvlrnson 

Muriha 

Waxman 

Gephardt 

Nalcher 

Weaver 

Glickman 

Neal 

WeLss 

G  on/Ale/. 

Nel.son 

Wheal 

Gore 

Nichols 

Whitley 

Gray 

Nowak 

Whilten 

Gimrlni 

Oakar 

William.s  (MTi 

Hall  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Wilson 

Hall.  Sam 

Obey 

Wirlh 

Hamilton 

Olin 

Wi.se 

Ha  nee 

Ortte 

Wolpe 

Harkin 

Ot  tinner 

Wright 

Harri.son 

Panetta 

Wydrn 

Hatcher 

Patterson 

Yates 

Hawkins 

Pease 

■^  atron 

Haves 

Penny 

Young  iMCi 

Hedel 

Pepper 

Zablockl 

Hertrl 

Perkiii- 
NAYS-169 

Archer 

Courier 

Gingrich 

Badham 

CraiK 

Cioodling 

Barn.ird 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gradi.son 

Bart  let  1 

Crane.  Philip 

Green 

Bateman 

Daniiemeyer 

CJregg 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Gunderson 

B<-Ihiine 

Davis 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bilirakis 

DeWine 

Hamnier.'ichmldl 

Blilev 

Dickin.sun 

Hansen  ilDi 

Boehlert 

Dreier 

HaiLsen  (UT) 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Hart  net  I 

Broomlield 

Eklward.s  (ALi 

Hiler 

Brown  'COi 

Edwards  c  QK  i 

Hillis 

Hroyhill 

Emerson 

Hopkias 

Burton  iIN) 

Erienborn 

Hon  on 

Campbell 

Evans  iIAi 

Hiickaby 

Carper 

Fiedler 

Hunter 

Chandler 

Fields 

Hyde 

Chappie 

Fi.sh 

Ireland 

Clinker 

Pors.vthe 

Jacobs 

Coats 

Franklin 

Jefforas 

Coleman  i  MO  i 

Frenzel 

Ka.sich 

Conable 

Gekas 

Kemp 

Conle 

Gibbons 

Kindnes.s 

Corcoran 

Oilman 

Kramer 
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Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  'FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lot  I 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlcnee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  <NY» 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

MeEwen 

McGrath 

MrKernan 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rolh 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Worlley 

Wylie 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-31 


Andrews  (TX) 

Carney 

Cheney 

Coughlln 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Early 

Feighan 

Foglielta 

Gramm 


Hall  (IN) 

Hefner 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Leath 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Martinez 

Molinari 

Owens 
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Paul 

Prilchard 
Roe 
Towns 

Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Wolf 

Young ( AK) 
Young  (FLi 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mr.  Hefner  tor.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.   Lowry  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Gramm  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Donnelly  for.  with  Mr.  Young  ol 
Alaska  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr. 
Coughlin  against. 

Mr.  Towns  for.  with  Mr.  Carney  agamst. 

Mr.  Owens  for,  with  Mr.  Molinari  again.st. 

Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr.  Winn 
against. 

Messrs.  McKINNEY.  McCLOSKLY, 
and  BROOMFIELD  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER 
THE  OPPERING  OF  THE  TRAX- 
I  FR  .•\MENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  403.  FUR- 
THP;H  CONTINUINf;  .\PPRO- 
PRLATIONS.   1984 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.    403)    in   the   Committee   of   the 


Whole  House,  it  shall  be  m  order  for 
me  to  offer  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Traxler  which  was  printed  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OH  November 
7.  1983.  on  page  H9302.  a.s  if  I  had 
printed  it  in  the  Record  pursuant  to 
the    provisions    of    House    Resolution 

362. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
tl'.cre  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  riglU  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
number  of  us  who  were  here  on 
Friday— and  I  know  the  gentleman 
was  on  a  special  mission  on  behalf  of 
the  Speaker  on  Friday  and  was  not  a 
part  of  this— but  on  behalf  of  some  of 
us  who  were  here,  we  were  rather  criti- 
cal of  the  hurry-up  procedure  that  was 
used  on  Friday  in  order  to  get  that 
rule  filed. 

It  was  our  point  at  that  time  that  we 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  the  House  wail  awhile  so 
that  we  would  have  known  what  was 
in  some  of  these  amendments  so  we 
would  have  had  some  idea  of  just  what 
the  rule  was  making  in  order.  We  were 
told  that,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had 
gone  into  special  orders,  and  despite 
the  fact  the  hurry-up  procedure  was 
being  used,  that  we  were  going  to  have 
this  rammed  down  our  throats. 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  what  w-as 
done  while  it  was  being  rammed  down 
our  throats  was  that  there  was  a  mis- 
take made.  I  do  not  wish  to  penalize 
the  gentleman  for  that  mistake,  but  I 
will  say  that  it  was  a  lousy  procedure 
that  was  u.sed  on  Friday  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  that  lousy  procedure  also 
resulted  in  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman's request,  but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  begin  to  operate  this 
place  in  a  more  adult  fashion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  throughout 
the  deliberation  of  the  various  con- 
tinuing resolutions  before  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Alexander,  and  I  had  of- 
fered amendments  dealing  with  the 
drought  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Each  time  these  amendments 
were  approved  by  the  committee. 

As  we  went  toward  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  we  were  excluded  through 
powers  that  were  beyond  our  control. 

In  view  of  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  would  work  with  us  when, 
in  fact,  we  had  passed  amendments, 
unfortiinately,  I  must  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  403)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  that  1  may  include  ex- 
traneous and  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  362  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  403. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  403)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  with  Mr.  Fowler 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr  Whit- 
ten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  will 
consider,  and  I  hope,  pass  a  continuing 
resolution— one  that  continues  Gov- 
ernment operations.  As  everyone  in 
this  House  knows,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  asked  to  do  a 
very  difficult  job  this  year,  and  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  to  accomplish 
our  task. 

The  Committee  or.  Appropriations  is 
having  a  very  good  year.  We  passed 
the  jobs  bill  this  spring  and  a  supple- 
mental this  summer.  Of  the  13  regular 
appropriation  bills  8  have  been  en- 
acted into  law: 

HUD-mdependent 
Law  98-45). 

Energy     and     Wa' 
(Public  Law  98-50; 
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Legislative  Branch  (Public  Law  98- 
51): 

Transportation  (Public  Law  98-78); 

Military  Construction  (Public  Law 
98-116): 

District  of  Columbia  (Public  Law  98- 
125); 

Labor-HHS  and  Education  (Public 
Law  98  139);  and 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
(Public  Law  98  146). 

In  addition  two  conference  reports 
are  ready  for  congressional  action:  Ag 
riculture  and  Commerce-Justice-Stale. 
As  everyone  knows  the  House  passed 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  last 
week  and  should  clear  the  Senate 
sometime  this  evening  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  move  this  bill  through  con- 
ference by  the  November  18  target  ad- 
journment date.  I  also  understand 
that  the  Senate  is  trying  to  overcome 
their  scheduling  problems  and  move 
the  Treasury  bill  to  the  floor.  Only 
funding  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  un- 
certain. 

I  point  these  facts  out  because  it  ap- 
pears that  12  of  our  13  bills  will  be 
provided  for  under  the  regular  order. 
It  is  my  expectation  that  for  practical 
purposes  only  the  foreign  aid  bill  will 
be  covered  for  the  duration  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Faced  with  these  circumstances  I  in- 
troduced and  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee a  simple  date  extension  of  the 
existing  continuing  resolution  until 
February  29,  1984.  I  did  this  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

First,  it  looks  like  only  one  bill  will 
be  affected  for  the  duration  of  the 
continuing  resolution— foreign  aid; 

Second,  the  President  has  already 
signed  this  bill  once  before:  this  is  a 
mere  extension  of  an  existing  public 
law,  and 

Third,  most  important,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  avoid  legislative 
fights  we  should  not  be  involved  in. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
about  the  mess  we  got  into  over  the 
last  continuing  resolution.  We  adopted 
19  separate  amendments  in  committee 
including  invoking  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  This  latter  action  caused  the  bill 
to  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  an  unspecified  period 
of  time— and  effectively  killed  the  bill. 
Our  first  resolution  is  still  pending  in 
that  committee.  I  understand  that  the 
Speaker  also  received  a  formal  request 
for  sequential  referral  of  that  resolu- 
tion to  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  because  of  what  was  pro- 
posed regarding  legislative  provisions 
relating  to  the  FCC  and  FTC.  I  hope 
we  all  learned  a  lesson  from  that  expe- 
rience. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
Pepper  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
pointed  out  these  facts,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  that  letter  to  the  chair- 
man: 

After  lengthy  debate,  numerous  amend 
ments  were  adopted  in  committee  that  could 


have  created  a  referral  problem  .similar  to 
that  we  had  earlier  and  jeopardize  the  nec- 
essary continuation  of  Government  pro- 
Kram.s  on  November  10.  ReroKiii''.int!  this  sit- 
uation I  moved  to  -separate  the  committee's 
actions  into  two  separate  measures. 

The  rule  under  which  this  resolution 
is  being  considered  makes  five  amend- 
ments in  order.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  disposition  will  be  of  each  of  them 
but  I  merely  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  existing  resolution  expires  at 
midnight  Thursday  and  the  cleaner 
the  resolution  the  easier  our  task  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  continuation  of 
the  Government. 

Remember,  under  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  unless  an  extension 
of  the  resolution  is  enacted  by  mid- 
night Thursday  many  Government 
services  will  stop. 

□  1500 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  our 
legislative  committees  simply  do  not 
get  authorizations  enacted  in  lime, 
and  practically  all  of  the  legislative 
committees  are  authorizing  programs 
annually.  In  1982  there  were  24  new 
annual  authorizations.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  authorization 
bills  and  the  other  business  of  the 
House  we  simply  are  not  gelling 
through  with  the  authorizations.  So  it 
leaves  it  where  we  on  Ihe  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  requested  to  pick 
up  the  burden  and  carry  it.  We  have 
had  members  of  legislative  committees 
which  have  not  enacted  authoriza- 
tions, want  us  to  resolve  their  issues  in 
a  continuing  resolution.  So  we  are 
faced  with  having  to  pick  and  choose 
among  many  items  more  properly  ad 
dressed  by  the  legislative  committees. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it. 
A  continuing  resolution  is  a  hybrid.  It 
appropriates,  but  it  may  contain  legis- 
lation. As  a  result,  it  is  a  good  horse  to 
ride.  When  we  send  it  over  to  the 
other  body,  it  often  becomes  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  if  we  have  not  loaded  it 
down  halfway  before  it  goes  over. 

We  did  not  want  to  be  faced  with  the 
same  situation  again.  That  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  the  committee 
reported  out  a  resolution  merely  ex- 
tending the  termination  date  of  the 
existing  resolution. 

So  I  want  the  Members  to  know  thai 
it  is  in  that  atmosphere  that  we  had 
our  hearings  this  year.  The  committee 
has  worked  hard,  and  has  reported  12 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Presi- 
dent has  signed  into  law  eight  of  these 
bills.  Since  the  President  took  office  in 
1981,  the  Congress  has  passed  41  ap- 
propriation bills  and  he  signed  37.  And 
we  overrode  his  veto  on  one  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

So  when  we  met  this  year.  I  called 
the  attention  of  our  committee  to 
these  facts  in  an  effort  to  recall  what 
happened  before.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  to  meet  virtually  around  the  clock 
in  order  to  reach  conference  agree- 
ments so  the  Government  would  not 


have  to  shut  down.  In  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure.  I  introduced  a  sepa- 
rate resolution,  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  403).  This  was  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  continuing  the  pro- 
grams for  bills  not  yet  enacted  until 
these  regular  annual  bills  are  signed 
into  law.  or  until  February  29.  1984. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Notwithstanding  the  past  history  of 
problems  which  can  befall  a  continu- 
ing resolution  if  it  is  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  issues  better  addressed  elsewhere, 
in  full  committee  we  adopted  nine 
amendments  to  the  resolution  I  had 
introduced  which  covered  the  water 
front.  Many  of  these  were  legislative 
in  nature,  and  should  be  considered  by 
the  legislative  committees. 

Now.  I  do  not  -say  that  critically. 
Each  Member  strongly  believes  in 
what  he  offered  in  committee,  and 
knew  that  here  is  a  train  that  has  to 
reach  its  destination. 

I  asked  the  committee,  since  we  saw 
that  we  could  not  get  anywhere  like 
we  were,  having  had  this  experience 
before,  to  separate  those  nine  amend- 
ments and  put  them  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  They  did  not  belong 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  They  are 
more  supplemental  in  nature. 

So  we  reported  a  separate  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  merely  ex- 
tends the  date  of  the  existing  continu- 
ing resolution  (Public  Law  98-107) 
which  the  President  has  already 
signed. 

Now.  I  am  sorry  to  .say  that  there 
may  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing somewhere  along  the  line,  but  I 
have  learned  from  way  back  when  I 
was  a  district  attorney:  Don't  promise 
what  you  are  going  to  do  in  the  future 
because  the  picture  may  change." 

I  promised  nobody  anything.  I  was 
trying  my  dead  level  best  to  do  the 
best  I  could.  It  was  innovative,  it  was 
new.  it  had  not  been  done  before.  But 
it  was  the  thing  to  do  then,  to  put  the 
amendments  already  agreed  to  in  a 
supplemental  bill  and  let  it  travel  on 
its  own  merits.  The  further  continuing 
resolution,  because  of  its  priority  since 
it  keeps  vital  Government  programs 
going,  was  kept  separate. 

So  I  make  no  apologies  on  trying  to 
do  that.  I  have  been  here  a  long  time. 
I  have  learned  to  yield  to  the  leader- 
ship. It  is  their  business.  I  voted  for 
this  rule.  The  leadership  is  entitled  to 
bring  something  up.  But  by  the  same 
token,  we  were  right  when  we  separat- 
ed supplementals  from  a  continuing 
resolution,  which  is  what  we  did.  I  do 
want  the  Members  to  know  that  we 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  I  think  the 
Members  may  wish  that  we  had  stuck 
to  that  provision  before  it  is  over,  be- 
cause when  it  goes  to  the  Senate  I  do 
not  know  what  they  will  do.  But  I  am 
judging  by  the  past.  1  said  over  here. 
We  put  everything  but  the  kitchen 


sink  in  it.  before  we  separated  the  two 
measures,  and  I  think  they  will  put 
the  kitchen  sink  in  it  when  it  gets  to 

them."  .     . 

That  is  not  said  critically,  but  it  is 
based  on  prior  experience.  So  I  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  here  again, 
under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  except 
for  national  defense  and  certain  pro- 
grams to  protect  life  and  property  all 
Government  programs  for  bills  provid- 
ed for  in  the  resolution  will  terminate 
at  midnite  on  November  10. 

So  I  hope  the  Members  will  go  along 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommendation,  and  1  will  tell  the 
Members  why.  I  think  we  are  .sound  in 
what  we  propose,  but  I  cannot  fault 
those  who  are  in  another  position  and 
doing  what  they  may  believe  in.  But  1 
do  think  we  were  sound  in  our  proce- 
dure, and  if  the  leadership  sees  fit  to 
add  things  to  it.  that  is  the  reason 
they  are  the  leadership.  They  are  enti- 
tled to  be  heard. 

But  I  do  want  the  Members  to  know 
that  the  more  we  attempt  to  change 
this,  the  harder  job  we  are  going  to 
have  with  the  Senate  and  be  sure  that 
when  we  add  one  thing,  they  add  two. 
I  am  not  inviting  that.  I  am  just 
.saying  that  it  has  always  been  that 
way.  ,  . 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  askmg 
the  Members,  for  goodness  sake,  to  re- 
alize that  we  have  acted  in  good  faith, 
and,  I  think,  soundly.  If  anybody 
changes  it  after  that,  they  cannot  do  it 
except  under  the  rules,  and  if  it  is 
under  the  rules,  that  is  what  the  rules 
are  for. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  1  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
asked  him  to  yield  merely  to  make  a 
point  of  clarification 

In  the  beginning  of  the  gentleman's 
statement,  he  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  has  been  that 
the  authorizing  committees  have  not 
authorized  their  legislation  on  time. 
That  may  well  be  true,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  all  the  committees. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Oh.  certainly  it  is 
not  They  all  have  their  reasons. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentcman  yield  just  a  bit  further'? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
really  think  the  House  has  got  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  the  budget  that  takes  so 
long  to  get  through  on  that  first  reso- 
lution. The  authorizing  committees 
are  scared  to  death  to  go  ahead  and 
try  to  lock  something  in  concrete  until 
they  get  an  idea  of  where  they  will  be. 
More  recently,  we  have  had  the 
matter  of  reconciliation.  I  know  that 
m   my   Committee  on   Small   Business 


we  had  to  hold  up  our  bm  tliat  we 
passed  in  May.  waiting  to  find  out 
what  might  occur  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
concilation. 

So  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  that  we 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the  budget 
process  is  also  a  culprit  in  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  so.  too.  Let 
me  back  up  .some,  becau.se  a  lot  of  au- 
thorizing committees  have  acted,  but 
where  they  have  not  1  do  not  fault 
them,  because  they  simply  have  not 
had  time  in  many  cases. 
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Let  me  sav  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tions, not  the  Budget  Act.  have  cre- 
ated some  of  the  problems  we  face. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  at  the  place 
where  the  train  has  got  to  move  and 
the  more  cars  you  tie  on  to  it.  the 
harder  the  job  is  and  you  are  going  to 
end  up  with  something  that  you  want, 
but  a  whole  lot  more  that  you  do  not 
want.  I  am  afraid. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I 
just  want  to  assure  you  that  our  57- 
member  Appropriations  Committee 
did  its  dead  level  best.  This  is  our  in- 
terest. We  have  no  criticism  of  some- 
body else  who  handles  their  job  the 
way  they  see  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  House 
Joint    Resolution    403    in    its    current 

form. 

As  reported,  the  resolution  simply 
changes  the  expiration  date  on  the 
current  continuing  resolution  from 
November  10.  1983— which  is  the  day 
after  tomorrow— to  February  29.  1984. 

However,  the  programs  funded  by 
that  resolution  have  changed  since  it 
was  enacted,  and  will  change  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  becau.se.  as  you  all 
know,  when  an  appropriation  bill  is 
enacted,  that  law  becomes  the  funding 
mechanism,  and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion disengages. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  first  continuing  resolution  covered 
9  of  our  13  appropriation  bills.  Since 
October  1.  four  more  bills  have  been 
enacted. 

So  by  extending  the  current  continu- 
ing resolution,  we  are  providing  fund- 
ing for  five  appropriation  bills: 

Agriculture, 

Commerce/ Justice/State/Judiciary, 

Defense, 

Foreign  Aid,  and 

Treasury. 

Funding  for  these  bills  is  provided  at 
exactly  the  same  levels,  and  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  first 
continuing  resolution. 

Agriculture  is  funded  at  the  House 
rate  and  conditions,  with  specific 
levels  for  several  programs. 

Commerce/Justice  is  funded  at  the 
lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  rate,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority, 
with  specific  funding  levels  provided 
for  a  number  of  programs  which  were 


stricken  from  the  House  bill  on  the 
floor. 

The  Defense  bill  is  funded  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $247  billion,  with  sever- 
al specific  program  restrictions. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  is  funded  at  the 
current  rate  or  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority. 

The  Treasury  bill  is  funded  at  the 
current  rate,  and  under  the  current 
terms  and  conditions. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  funding 
levels,  we  are  extending  such  special 
provisions  as: 

Funding  at  the  current  rate  for  sev- 
eral Labor/HHS  programs,  which  were 
not  authorized,  and  not  funded  in  the 
regular  Labor/HHS  bill  just  enacted. 

A  14-percent  ceiling  on  increased  in 
the  standard  level  user  charge. 
Funding  for  preferred  rate  mail. 
A  cap  on  blue  collar  pay. 
All  in  all.  a  straight  extension  of  the 
current  continuing  resolution  is  about 
the    most    moderate    action    that    the 
House  could  take. 

This  is  the  position  which  was  ulti- 
mately taken  by  the  committee,  and  is 
the  most  responsible  position  for  the 
House. 

I  will  speak  separately  on  the 
amendments   made    in   order   by    the 

rule. 

However,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  those  amendments,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  outstanding  record  of  this 
Congress  on  appropriations  bills. 

And  that  record  is  outstanding.  Four 
bills  were  enacted  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fi.scal  year.  The  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  a  model  of  leg- 
islative responsibility  and  self  re- 
straint. Four  more  bills  have  been  en- 
acted since  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
including  the  first  Labor  HHS  bill  in  5 
years.  And  the  President  has  indicated 
he  will  sign  the  Commerce  bill.  With 
hard  work  on  Defense,  and  compro- 
mise on  Agriculture,  we  can  adjourn 
for  Thanksgiving  with  11  of  the  13  ap- 
propriations bills  signed  into  law. 

Are  we  going  to  ruin  that  record  by 

pandering  to  the  special  interests  who 

want  to  go  off  on  a  political  fishing 

trip,  with  this  resolution  as  veto  bait? 

I  hope  not. 

■Vote  down  the  amendments,  and 
then  let  us  pass  a  clean  extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  current  continuing  reso- 
lution that  we  are  extending: 


COMMERCE- JUSTICE 

The  extension  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution provides  funding  for  most  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies at  the  House-passed  levels  in  H.R. 
3222.  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bill,  or  the  Senate-reported  levels 
in  S.  1721,  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bill,  whichever  is  lower  for  each 
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account.  The  remaining  programs  and 
activities  of  these  Departments  and 
agencies  are  provided  for  at  specified 
levels  in  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law 
98-107. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  3222 
was  filed  in  the  House  on  November  3. 
and  House  action  on  that  report  is 
scheduled  for  later  today  or  tomorrow. 
The  administration  has  announced 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  that  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
final  action  can  be  taken  on  that  bill 
quickly,  so  that  these  programs  would 
be  funded  under  this  second  continu- 
ing resolution  for  a  minimum  amoiml 
of  time. 

DEFENSE 

House  Joint  Resolution  403  contin- 
ues defense  at  fiscal  year  1983  levels, 
the  same  as  the  current  continuing 
resolution.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 

1983  levels  in  the  current  resolution 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  total  is  $232.4 
billion  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 

1984  amended  request  of  $260.9  billion 
and  the  House  passed  level  of  $247  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  is  expected  to  pass 
the  1984  bill  November  8.  1983  and 
conference  is  scheduled  for  November 
15,  1983.  The  bill  should  be  ready  for 
Presidential  signature  by  late  Novem- 
ber. 

The  proposed  extention  of  Defense 
at  1983  levels  under  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 403  should  not  have  serious  ad- 
verse impact  unless  there  is  a  delay  in 
completing  action  on  the  bill  past  the 
start  of  Thanksgiving  recess.  If  De- 
fense has  to  live  under  the  continuing 
resolution  into  next  year,  contracts 
awaiting  funding  and  so-called  lost  op- 
portunities start  to  impact  at  about  $1 
billion  per  month  starting  in  3  to  4 
weeks. 

Pay  levels  are  not  impacted  by  the 
continuing  resolution.  The  pay  raise 
will  not  take  effect  until  January  1. 
1984  and  a  Defen.se  bill  should  be 
signed  into  law  by  that  time. 

There  is  no  funding  in  1983  for 
binary  gas  production  and  the  House 
denied  1984  production  funds. 

Other  major  programs  of  interest  in- 
clude: 
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FOREIGN  AID 

Extension  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion provides  new  budget  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $10,925  billion  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  This  is  $712 
million  below  the  President  s  budget 
requests  for  these  programs  and  $372 
million  below  the  amount  which  would 
be  provided  under  the  Long-Kemp 
amendment. 

The  resolution  provides  no  increase.s 
over  the  President's  budget,  while  sig- 
nificant cuts  below  that  budget  are  as 
follows: 

MUUous 
International  Developnunl  A.sso- 

elation  (IDA) $150 

A.sian  Development  Bank 28 

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment   72 

Sahel  development 9 

Peacekeeping  operations 15 

Trade  and  development  program.  12 

International  narcotics  control ....  15 

Antiterrorism  program 5 

Mllitar.v  a-s.si.stance  program 364 

Military  training 10 

Foreign  military  sales  guarantees 

(Off  budget) 724 

Export  Import  Bank  guarantees 

(off  budget) 1.000 

Under  the  continuing  resolution.  El 
Salvador  can  receive  up  to  $64.8  mil- 
lion in  military  a.ssistance.  a  reduction 
of  $21.5  million  below  the  President's 
request.  No  new  limitations  are  im- 
po.sed  on  this  military  assistance. 

Israel  receives  $785  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  funds  and  $1.7  billion 
in  foreign  military  sales.  $550  million 
of  which  would  be  forgiven  from  re- 
payment. These  amounts  and  terms 
are  the  same  as  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

LABOR /HHS/F,Dl!CAT10N 

With  the  enactment  of  the  fi.scal 
year  1984  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  last  Monday,  October  31.  for 
the  first  lime  in  5  years,  most  pro- 
grams within  those  Departments  are 
disengaged  from  the  continuing  re.so- 
lution. 

The  continuing  resolution  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  funding  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  rate  for  certain  programs  on 
which  action  was  deferred  in  the  bill, 
becau.se  the  authorizations  had  ex- 
pired. Tho.se  programs  include: 

Health  planning. 

Public  Health  Service  research  train- 
ing. 

Refugee  assistance. 

Child  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

ACTION. 

With  respect  to  the  refugee  assist- 
ance programs,  I  would  just  .say  a  word 
to  follow  up  on  the  committee's  con- 


cern with  getting  started  a  training 
program  for  people  involved  in  those 
programs.  During  the  floor  debate  in 
the  Hou.se  on  pas.sage  of  H.R.  3913  on 
September  22,  there  was  a  colloquy 
slating  that  it  was  the  committee's  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  had 
the  authority  to  undertake  a  training 
program  within  the  amounts  provided. 
Furthermore,  in  conjunction  with  a 
last  minute  reprograming  request  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  Department  indi- 
cated it  would  undertake  such  a  train- 
ing program  and  have  a  propo-sal  out 
before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
fi-scal  year  1984.  I  would  like  to  state 
my  understanding  of  the  intentions  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  this 
training  program.  Within  the  amount 
made  available  for  social  services  pro- 
grams, the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment is  expected  to  spon.sor  a  pilot 
university  program  that  will  develop  a 
training  program  for  those  States  that 
have  the  largest  number  of  refugees  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  regional  universi- 
ty training  programs. 

TREASURY/POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  extension  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution provides  for  those  items  under 
the  Treasury/Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Government  section  to  be  funded 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  with  a  few  exceptions. 

In  funding  for  revenue  foregone  for 
the  Postal  Service,  this  continuing  res- 
olution provides  for  a  freezing  of  pre- 
ferred cla.ss  rates  at  the  step  14  level, 
about  $879  million,  for  such  u.sers  as 
nonprofit  organizations.  veterans' 
magazine  publishers,  charity  groups, 
and  so  forth. 

The  revenue  foregone  appropria- 
tions make  up  for  the  revenue  the 
Postal  Service  might  otherwise  realize 
if  it  were  delivering  certain  classes  of 
mail  at  higher  rates.  The  committee 
position  has  consistently  been  that 
with  the  economy  still  in  a  relatively 
uncertain  posture,  any  rate  increases 
for  nonprofit  and  charity  groups 
would  be  counterproductive. 

The  resolution  ahso  provides  for  con- 
tinued 6-day  delivery  and  rural  deliv- 
ery, and  for  free  mailing  for  overseas 
voting  and  the  blind. 

In  another  area,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution puts  a  cap  on  the  pay  increases 
for  Federal  blue  collar  and  certain 
other  workers,  limiting  such  increases 
to  the  .same  percentage  as  that  for 
while-collar  workers. 

This  is  a  money  .saving  move  the  ad- 
ministration wants.  Were  it  not  for 
this  provision,  blue  collar  workers 
would  receive  pay  increases  at  the 
local  prevailing  rales,  which  in  turn 
would  co.st  around  $1  billion  during 
this  fi.scal  year. 

I  might  .say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  move  as  soon  as  possible  to 
make  appropriate  modifications  to  the 
continuing  resolution  so  as  to  bring 


blue  and  white  collar  90-day-pay-raise 
delays  on  track  with  each  other. 

ALSO  under  the  pay  cap  provision, 
the  resolution  eliminates  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cap  for  school  teachers 
who  teach  ovenseas  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se.  Pursuant  to  the 
elimination  of  that  provision,  DOD 
teachers  employed  overseas  will  be  eli- 
gible for  pay  raises  along  the  lines  of 
those  granted  to  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  also  exempts  Federal 
blue  collar  supervisors  from  pay  raise 
limitations  so  as  to  bring  that  group 
more  into  line  with  their  private 
sector  counterparts. 

The  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion began  during  fi.scal  year  1983. 
under  section  107(f)  of  Public  Law  97- 
377  which  provided  an  exemption 
from  the  fiscal  year  1983  pay  limita- 
tion for  blue  collar  supervisors.  The 
administration  contends  that  to  in- 
clude this  provision,  as  we  have  done, 
will  maintain  the  continuity  of  its  2 
year  phase-in  plan  for  putting  blue 
collar  supervisors  on  a  par  with  their 
private  sector  counterparts. 

Al.so  contained  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution is  a  provision  which  places  a 
ceiling  on  the  standard  level  user 
charge  for  square  footage  rates  for  all 
Government  space  in  1984.  to  the  1982 
SLUG  rales  plus  14  percent. 

Under  existing  law.  the  General 
Services  Administration  charges  Gov- 
ernment tenants  for  Government  oc- 
cupied space,  both  commercial  and 
Government-owned,  at  a  rate  compa 
rable  to  rates  charged  by  the  private 
sector  in  the  same  area. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  during  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Treasury  bill  on  October  27.  hopefuly, 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
will  take  a  look  at  the  user  charge  sit- 
uation, and  work  on  the  development 
of  .some  consistent  method  of  a.ssessing 
charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  concern  over 
a  matter  I  consider  to  be  very  impor- 
tant: that  matter  pertains  to  personnel 
levels  at  the  Customs  Service. 

Twice  this  year,  in  two  separate 
fiscal  year  1984  markups,  the  Treas- 
ury/Postal Service  Subcommittee  has 
specifically  taken  action  to  restore 
some  2,000  positions  to  the  Customs 
Service  which  were  proposed  for  elimi- 
nation by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Senate  has  specifical- 
ly stipulated  that  1,600  of  those  2,000 
positions  are  to  be  restored. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  that  the  high  level 
of  drug  smuggling  and  related  crime  in 
this  country  dictates  the  need  for  a 
strong  law  enforcement  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  illicit  drugs  coming  into 
this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  crime  problem, 
personnel  reductions  could  slow  down 
the    processing    of    visitors    into    the 


Liniifd  6tau-.s.  a.s  well  as  reduce  the  ef- 
ficiency of  processing  incoming  and 
outgoing  commerce. 

Further,  there  is  strong  feeling  that 
personnel  reductions  would  be  coun- 
terproductive to  ongoing  primary 
border  inspection  function  consolida- 
tion efforts  which  the  committee  has 
strongly  indicated  it  wants  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
my  remarks  on  the  Treasury /Postal 
Service  section  by  saying  that  we  here 
in  the  Congress  will  need  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  special  needs  of  cer- 
tain of  the  agencies  funded  under  the 
Treasury /Postal  Service  jurisdiction— 
specifically  in  the  law  enforcement 
and  tax  policy  areas. 

As  such,  we  will  need  to  give  consid- 
eration to  special  requirements,  and  to 
initiatives  by  the  other  body. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
here,  the  well  of  the  House,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  me  and  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher).  that  we  had 
given  our  word  to  this  tremendous 
amendment  tnat  he  is  going  to  offer 
later  on  today. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield,  but 
there  was  no  more  time. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  Record,  page 
H7325  of  September  22,  1983. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusett-s. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  during  the  2  days  of  di.scussions  I 
have  had  with  him  on  ihis  package.  I  have 
alwavs  .said  I  favor  the  Pell  grants  and 
would  go  for  the  higher  figure  for  the  Pell 
grants. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

As  Al  Smith  said,  "Let  us  look  at  the 
record."  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
went  on: 

Now  may  I  ask  this  further  question,  that 
if  I  were  to  agree  to  reduce  this  figure  by 
this  amount.  wo\ild  I  have  the  strong  a.s.sur- 
ance.  and  would  our  membership  have  the 
strong  assurance  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  who 
is  such  a  friend  of  education,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  who 
atso  is  a  friend  of  education,  that  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  would  move  on  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams to  the  full  amounts  that  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  votes  in  the  Hou.se  m 
our  authorizing  legislation? 

We  would  move  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs. 

Take  a  look  at  the  gentleman's 
amendment  here  today.  Half  a  billion 
dollars  of  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
gave  him  a  pledge  on  that,  which 
maybe  he  did.  it  was  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Now,  I  have  taken  this  well  many, 
many  times,  and  I  said,  you  know.  I  do 
not  have  much  to  give  this  House.  I 
have   been   here    25    years.    The    one 


thing  that  I  have  to  give  this  House  is 
my  word. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  House  that 
is  more  honorable  than  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  I  take 
his  word.  I  take  his  word  and  bond.  I 
take  it  in  bond  any  day  of  the  week 
and  I  stand  before  you.  my  peers,  and 
you  can  take  my  word  and  bond;  25 
years,  I  have  never  gone  back  on  my 
word. 

Now.  you  know  those  other  people  in 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  they 
have  no  discipline  at  all.  If  you  think 
this  is  a  Christmas  tree.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Carl  Per- 
kins, today,  you  wait.  The  limbs  are 
going  to  fall  down  when  they  get 
through  with  it.  You  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  put  any  ornaments  on  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  care  how  many  bottles 
of  Chanel  No.  5  you  put  on  this  thing, 
it  stinks. 

Pass  a  clean  continuing  resolution. 
Let  us  adjourn  here  and  recess  with 
the  continuing  resolution  in  the  day- 
time, not  in  the  wee  hours. 

Here  is  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


n  1520 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  a  little  out  of 
breath,  because  I  ran  up  a  couple  of 
flights  of  stairs. 

I  was  in  the  office  downstairs  and 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  suggest  that  I  had 
brought  into  question  the  honor  or 
the  integrity  of  our  mutual  friend.  Mr. 
Natcher. 

I  had  no  intention  of  bringing  into 
question  the  honor  of  my  good  friend, 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  not. 

I  do  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  response  to  the  question  which 
he  read.  He  read  the  question.  He  did 
not  read  the  response. 

It  is  the  next  line  in  the  Record. 
After  I  asked  if  I  were  to  agree  to 
reduce  the  figure  by  this  amount, 
would  I  have  the  strong  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
that  in  the  continuing  resolution,  that 
is  what  we  have  here  today,  we  would 
move  on  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  to  the  full 
arnounts  that  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  votes  in  the  House  in  our  au- 
thorizing legislation.  The  gentleman 
read  that  much. 
The   very   next    line.    Mr.    Natcher 

said: 
■You     have     my     assurances,     Mr. 

Wright." 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  then  Mr. 
Natcher  asked  for  more  time  to  be 
granted  and  he  elaborated  on  it. 

He  said,  -I  would  like  to  assure  the 
majority  leader  that  he  would  have 
my  support."  And  now  that  was  not 
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equivocal.  I  do  not  bring  into  question 
the  honor  or  the  integrity  of  my 
friend  from  Kentucky.  All  of  us  re- 
spect Bill  Natcher.  All  of  us  respect 
SiL  CoNTE,  and  maybe  for  reasons  that 
they  deem  adequate,  they  have 
changed  their  minds.  Mr.  Conte  tells 
me  he  did  not  understand  that  he  was 
agreeing  to  put  money  into  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  He  thought  he  wa.s 
agreeing  to  put  more  money  into  the 
supplemental  appropriation.  Maybe 
that  is  what  he  thought.  That  is  not 
what  I  said. 

The  question  was  "continuing  reso- 
lution." 
That  is  what  we  have  here  today. 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts did  honestly  misunderstand, 
fine.  If  he  thought  we  meant  t^p  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  fine,  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  I  wonder  why  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  did  not 
move  to  put  that  money  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  said  in  the  full  com- 
mittee that  I  would  have  no  objections 
of  putting  that  money  in  the  supple- 
mental. I  said  leave  the  CR  alone. 

That  amendment  of  course  was 
dragged  down  here  in  the  full  commit- 
tee by  Mr  Murtha.  He  said  he  did  it 
for  you,  and  it  wa,s  defeated  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  will  go  along  with  some  of  these 
things  that  you  want  in  a  supplemen- 
tal. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper 
vehicle.  As  Al  Smith  said,  look  at  the 
Record,  and  the  Record  was,  you 
asked  a  question  of  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Natcher,  and  you  included  me, 
but  I  never  answered. 

You  read  the  Record.  There  is  no 
answer  from  me  there.  You  said  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. Do  not  lose  your  sight  of  those 
words.  Elementary,  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  here  you  have  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  this  $1  billion  amendment 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  elementa- 
ry and  secondatry  education. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
says  on  page  7331,  Mr.  Conte: 

I  talked  at  great  length  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Wright)  and  I  tried  to  reach  .some  kind  of 
compromise,  because  government  is  the  art 
of  compromi.se.  All  along.  I  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  majority  leader  that  if  we  went 
just  a  little  too  far  in  this  bill,  we  could  get 
a  veto. 

I  just  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Stockman, 
who  was  very  much  up.set  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Wright  amendment.  It  may  be 
all  right  for  you;  you  may  have  your  politi- 
cal issue  here,  but  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee for  25  years. 

Remember,  I  am  quoting  here  from 
what  Mr.  Conte  said. 

He  said,  you  will  agree.  I  know  my 
friend  Sil  Conte,  that  you  and  I  did, 
as  you  recited  here,  attempt  to  reach  a 
compromise,  and  that  you  had  said  to 
me,  as  my  friend  Bill  Natcher  had 


said  to  me.  that  you  wanted  to  get  this 
bill  signed  by  the  President. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  agreed  to 
withhold  consideration  of  these  addi- 
tional sums  until  the  continuing  reso- 
lution came  up  in  order  that  you 
might  get  the  Presidents  signature. 
Does  the  gentleman  recall  it  that  same 
way  now? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Your  package  was  $400 
million,  and  I  said  that  was  too  much. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  was  after  I  cut 
it  down  at  Bill  Natchers  request. 

It  started  out  about  $700  or  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  came  over  and  sat 
over  here,  and  I  said,  "It  is  too  much." 
I  .said  this  would  be  vetoed  if  you  put 
that  in  there.  I  asked  unanimous  con 
sent  for  you  to  take  $100  million,  and 
it  came  out  of  the  Pell  grants  with  the 
assurance  that  I  would  work  like  the 
dickens  to  get  that  back  in  conference, 
and  we  did. 

We  got  the  $100  million  back,  so  you 
got  your  package  of  $400  million,  300 
here  and  100  in  conference. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    How    much   of   that 
$300  million  stayed  in  the  conference? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Quite  a  bit  of  it.  I  will 
have  to  look  at  our  records,  half. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  About  half? 
Mr.    CONTE.    About    half,    but    the 
$100  million  went  out. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  About  $150  million 
out  of  $1,600,000,000  that  you  were 
short  of  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
Hou.se  in  the  authorization  bill;  $150 
million  of  that  $1,600,000,000  stayed 
in.  That  is  fine.  You  got  your  signa- 
ture. You  got  the  President  to  sign  it, 
and  I  congratulate  you.  I  am  glad  you 
got  that.  It  was  a  public  service  to  get 
that  done,  but  now  I  think  it  is  not 
unfair  for  the  House  to  come  back  and 
ask  that  the  additional  amounts  which 
we  think  are  necessary,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  first  in  education,  should  be  ap- 
propriated. 

Here  is  our  only  vehicle.  You  know 
the  supplemental  is  a  burial  ground.  It 
would  not  mean  anything  to  put  it  in 
the  supplemental.  This  is  the  way  it 
has  to  go.  It  has  to  be  signed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  not  so.  We  have 
had  supplementals,  and  we  had  the 
President  veto  one,  and  I  stood  on  this 
floor  here  and  fought  that  veto,  and 
we  overrode  that  veto. 

That  is  the  place  to  go.  Do  not  put 
the  onus  on  these  people  being  here 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  you  know 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's good  wishes.  I  accept  them  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Somebody  thought  I 
got  mad  at  you  down  here. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  You?  Of  course,  not 
you. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  invite  the  gen- 
tlemen participanLs  in  this  colloquy  to 


follow  the  rules  and  address  the  Chair 
and  not  each  other. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher), 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Wright,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  House,  my  statement 
that  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  H7325. 

Mr.  Conte,  as  you  well  know,  the 
majority  leader  has  been  reading  from 
page  H7326.  Now,  let  us  turn  back  one 
page  and  go  to  page  H7325.  the  page 
just  ahead  of  the  one  that  he  proceeds 
to  read  from,  and  let  me  read  this 
paragraph  to  the  Members  in  which  I 
said: 

"Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader 
this: 

"When  you  have  a  conference;  when 
a  conference  is  held  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  as  far  as  the 
rehabilitation  bill  is  concerned:  when 
those  figures  are  adjusted  and  the  au- 
thorizations are  increased,  I  intend, 
Mr.  Wright,  to  offer  the  necessary 
amendments  at  the  proper  lime  and  in 
the  proper  bills  to  increase  these 
amounts,"  which  I  do:  and  I  say  that 
to  the  majority  leader  now. 

Like  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  greatest  as,set  is  our  chil- 
dren. Now  Mr.  Conte,  as  you  well 
know,  that  appears  on  the  page  ahead 
of  the  one  that  the  majority  leader 
has  been  reading  today. 

Our  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  a  week  ago  Monday.  We  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  for  dis- 
cretionary programs  by  $4,030,000,000. 
The  President  signed  that  bill.  No- 
where in  that  bill  do  we  have  three 
buildings  that  the  Wright  amendment 
would  now  provide  for.  That  was  not 
di.scussed  in  the  colloquy  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  refers  to.  One  of  those 
buildings  is  in  Boston,  one  of  them  is 
in  New  Mexico,  and  the  other  one  is  in 
Miami.  The  amount  of  $43,300,000  for 
those  three,  Mr.  Conte.  violates  the 
basic  statute,  and  you  know  it.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides 
that  any  college  or  any  university  in 
this  country  that  wants  to  submit  an 
application  for  construction  assistance 
has  a  right  to  submit  it. 

An  advLsory  goup  of  experts  is  sup- 
ported to  examine  it.  They  examine  it 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  approved. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
provides  that  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  shall  be  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 
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Matching  money  is  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  university  or  the  college. 
The  law  also  provides,  as  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  well 


kiinA.s,  an(J  .so  does  the  majority 
1.  nd.r.  that  no  more  than  12'-;  percent 
of  the  entire  money  appropriated  for 
the.se  buildings  shall  be  used  in  any 
one  State. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  your 
memory  is  good.  You  remember  in  the 
conference  with  the  other  body  on  the 
regular  bill  they  had  a  project  in  New 
Mexico,  they  had  one  in  Boston,  and 
they  had  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  now  would  drop  out 
and  Miami  goes  in  this  time. 

On  the  other  side,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  said,  "Cer- 
tainly I  recede.  I  recede  without  ques- 
tion "  He  knew  that  it  violated  every 
law  in  the  book.  They  are  now  back  in 
here  This  was  not  a  part  of  any  previ- 
ous colloquy.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
the  majority  leader,  you  cannot  point 
to  a  word  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  22.  1983,  regard- 
ing lhe.se  buildings. 

When  you  want  to  put  the  facts  out 

on  the  table,  why  do  you  not  put  all  of 

them  out  there  to  tell  the  Members  in 

this  Hou.se  what  you  are  doing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Briefly  I  yield. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  the  majority 
leader  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  all  of  these  assurances  with 
regard  to  the  matters  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  that 
previous  bill.  But  the  assurances  were 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
to  be  willing  to  strike  $100  million 
from  his  amendment. 

When  that  motion  to  strike  came,  I 
objected  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
struck.  And  later  on,  the  money  was 
struck,  but  it  was  struck  upon  the  pro- 
vision that  there  were  no  deals  incum- 
bent upon  that.  And  so  any  of  the  as- 
surances that  were  made  previous  in 
the  Record  were  wiped  out  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  assurance  made  to 
me  when  I  allowed  the  money  to  be 
struck  that  we  were  not  doing  it  with 
any  deals  having  been  made. 

So  the  fact  is  that  if  the  additional 
money   is   being   brought    forward   on 
the  pretense  that  somehow  there  was 
a  previous  deal  struck  in  the  Hou.se 
among  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions   Committee    and    the    majority 
leader,  that  was  ruled  invalid  by  the 
fact  that  I  objected  to  the  motion  on 
which  the  gentleman  had  predicated 
his  $100  million. 
Mr  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    WRIGHT.    Would    the    distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Massachu- 
setts vield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  I  promise  that  I 
•ihall   not    belabor   this   point    further. 
Hut  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
t'cnnsvlvania   (Mr.   Walker)   raises   a 


puiiii  aboiU  Uu-  manner  m  which  and 
the  understanding  by  which  that 
money  was  removed  from  the  amend- 
ment that  I  earlier  had  offered. 

I  simply  call  his  attention  and  that 
of  the  House,  and  then  I  promise  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  any  more  about  this 
because  the  amendment  needs  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  if  it  will 
not  rise  or  fall  on  its  merits  it  does  not 
deserve  to  ri.se  or  fall,  to  understand 
that  what  I  have  said  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, because  again  at  the  bottom  of 
page  H7326  I  say: 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  un- 
derstandings and  assurances  that  we  have 
received  from  the  two  leaders  of  this  impor- 
tant appropriations  subcommittee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  page  42.  line  11. 
the  figure  proposed  in  my  amendment  be 
changed  from  $3,913,000,000  so  as  to  read 
iaslead  $3,813,000,000. 

And  .so  on. 

So  it  was.  I  am  not  even  going  to  talk 
about  it  any  more.  I  just  simply 
wanted  to  say,  and  I  will  stipulate  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
not  a  party  to  any  agreement  that  1 
mav  have  made. 

I  "will  even  .stipulate  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma-ssachusetts  did  not  by 
his  own  intention  become  a  party  to 
agreeing  to  put  it  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  He  thought  he  was  talking 
about  the  supplemental. 

I  referred  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion repeatedly  throughout  the  collo- 
quy and  that  was  my  understanding, 
and  that  is  what  is  in  the  Record. 

I  relea.se  these  gentlemen  from  any 
agreement  they  may  or  may  not  have 
made.  I  am  not  asking  them  to  vote 
for  this,  nor  anyone  else  to  vote  for 
my  amendment  on  the  basis  that 
someone  had  promised  me  that  it 
would  be  considered.  It  is  already 
before  the  House.  Under  this  rule  it  is 
going  to  be  considered. 
I  am  satisfied. 

I  just  want  the  House  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  its  will.  That  is 
all.  And  that  right  has  been  granted  or 
will  be  granted  when  this  amendment 
is  presented.  That  is  all  I  ask  for.  That 
is  what  has  been  granted.  I  am  satis- 
fied: 

If  a  majority  vote  for  it.  I  earnestly 
implore  those  who  are  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  then  to  fight  for  it 
and  to  keep  it  in  the  bill.  If  a  majority 
reject  it,  I  shall  accept  that  as  the  ver- 
dict of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  some- 
thing has  been  overlooked  here.  They 
were  talking  that  day  about  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  This  is  not  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  That  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  passed  here  about  5  weeks 
ago  and  that  continuing  resolution 
was  loaded  down  in  the  committee 
with  several  amendments.  The  leader- 


ship then  referred  it  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  it  has  not  been 
seen  since. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  absolutely  right. 

That  continuing  resolution  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
was  speaking  of  was  passed  and  is  ex- 
piring on  November  10.  This  is  an- 
other continuing  resolution.  That  one 
was  loaded,  that  one  was  loaded  down. 
I  will  tell  you:  that  one  was  loaded 
down.  The  largest  Mack  truck  in  the 
United  States  would  have  busted  right 
down  to  the  ground,  the  springs  would 
have  busted. 

We   came   out    then,   the   chairman 

came    out    and    moved    around    the 

corner  and  brought  a  clean  continuing 

resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Before  I  yield.  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  explicitly  clear. 

Evervone  take  the  Record  out  for 
Septernber  22,  page  7326,  and  read 
that  Record.  It  is  absolutely  clear. 
The  majority  leader  spoke  about  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Now  look  at  his  list.  This  is  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  other  things  in  there 
that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  education.  And 
I  will  tell  you.  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
those  schools  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  want  to  bring  the  schools  up  and 
that  pains  me  because  I  favor  part  of 
that  package. 

But,  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the 
other  people  silting  here  are  elected 
by  a  half  a  million  people.  They  must 
feel  shortchanged  here  today.  They 
did  not  have  somebody  in  power,  in  a 
seat  of  power,  to  get  them  a  school. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  my  dear 
friend  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Sure  I  yield. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  really  said  awhile 
ago  we  were  not  going  to  talk  any 
more  about  what  was  said  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  But  the  gentleman  is  not  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  all  we  were 
talking  about  was  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Refer  if  you  'ftill  to  page  7324.  i 
made  reference  in  the  last  column, 
second  paragraph  from  the  top,  to  Pell 
grants.  In  the  next  paragraph  I  made 
reference  to  the  Head  Start  program. 
In  the  next  paragraph  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  Job  Corps  program.  In  the 
next  paragraph   I   made  reference  to 

the  SSIG. 

Down  here  where  Mr.  Natcher  is  re- 
sponding, he  is  responding  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  the 
middle  paragraph  on  the  next  page, 
page  7325.  and  the  final  paragraph. 

So  we  were  talking  about  all  of  these 
things.  We  were  not  just  talking  about 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
although  Ihat  is  important  and  prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  in  the 
law. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  want  to  pro 
long  this  but  here  again  it  is  very  ex- 
plicit. This  is  Mr.  Wright  talking.  He 
talks  about  Bill  Natcher.  Sil  Conte. 
friends  of  education,  and  he  said  that 
in  the  continuing  resolution  we  move 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  to  the  full  amounts 
that  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
votes  in  the  House  in  our  authorizing 
legislation. 

He  is  explicit.  He  is  clear.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  that.  But  that  is  water  over 
the  dam. 

Even  that  is  wrong,  to  put  those  in 
the  continuing  resolution  here  today. 
You  are  going  to  get  a  veto  and  I  am 
going  to  be  on  this  floor  at  2  o'clock,  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  new  con- 
tinuing resolution,  with  the  chairman 
from  Mississippi,  when  I  could  be  up 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires  doing  a 
little  upland  hunting  with  my  dog  and 
enjoying  myself  and  relaxing  rather 
than  doing  this  futile  thing  here 
today. 

-  D  1540 

This  is  silly.  You  are  going  to  win 
the  skirmish  and  lose  the  battle.  For 
what?  To  win  a  political  battle? 

Some  of  these  things  are  meritori- 
ous, and  I  would  like  to  help  you,  and 
I  would  help  you  in  a  supplemental, 
but  not  in  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this  and  I  am 
going  to  be  brief.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

In  our  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  we  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  budget  for  dis- 
cretionary education  programs  by 
$1,887,000,000.  Last  year,  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  knows,  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  education  was  approxi- 
mately $10.2  billion  in  the  Presidents 
budget  request.  We  carried  it  up  to  $14 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  Mr.  CoNTE,  every  Member  on  his 
side  on  the  subcommittee  and  every 
Member  on  this  side  is  for  education. 
Education  has  no  better  friends  in  the 
Congress  than  the  Members  that  serve 
on  this  subcommittee. 

And  when  anyone  comes  in  here,  Mr. 
Conte,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  the  majority  leader  or  who  it  is, 
and  talks  about  education  and  what 
we  have  done,  he  ought  to  just  take  a 
look  at  the  TIecord. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  once  again 
being  selective  in  what  he  read  from 


the  Recukd.  lit  read  tu  itic  point  at 
which  he  culminated  the  deal  on  the 
floor  but  then  did  not  read  the  next 
.sentence  where  there  was  a  reserva 
tion  of  objection  raised,  precisely  be- 
cause what  he  was  doing  was  cutting 
the  deal.  That  is  the  point  that  I  made 
earlier,  because  that  deal  was  objected 
to  at  that  point. 

I    think    that    to   come   back    to   the 
floor  based  upon  that  particular  deal 
is  not  what  the  Record  would  reflect. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  vou. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    All    time    of    the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
Conte  )  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  great  trepidation  at  getting  in- 
volved in  this  debate. 

Rarely  speaking  on  appropriations 
issued  and  not  wanting  to  venture 
myself  into  the  intramural  problems 
which  are  existing  here  and  hoping 
that  we  are  all  acting  in  good  faith, 
which  I  believe  that  we  are,  in  trying 
to  get  to  the  substance  of  the  Wright 
amendment  for  the  moment  which  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  would 
like  us  to  do  rather  than  skirt  the 
issue  and  engage  in  name-calling:  and 
I  would  just  like  to  .say  as  one  Member 
who  has  supported  most  of  these  pro- 
grams, some  are  higher  education, 
some  are  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  some  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance, I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  come 
down  here  today  having  serious  reser- 
vations about  adding  this  additional 
money  to  the  bill  right  now. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment puts  a  lot  of  us  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place  because  we  do  sup- 
port to  component  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  in  this  body  that  is  as  strong 
a  voice  for  education  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader.  But  I 
would  have  to  tell  you  as  one  Member. 
I  look  at  the  situation  in  this  country 
now  with  respect  to  the  massive  deficit 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

On  the  Senate  side,  we  are  pulling 
teeth  to  get  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Domen- 
ici  and  others  to  try  to  come  up  with  a 
tax  increase  package  to  try  to  reduce 
this  deficit. 

Now,  I  just  worry  that  if  we  add  $1 
billion,  at  least  at  this  stage  for  these 
programs,  and  these  are  all  very  good 
programs,  I  would  like  to  fund  them 
all  and  probably  will  fund  most  of 
them  if  they  come  back  on  a  supple- 
mental, but  at  a  time  that  the  Senate 
is  trying  to  put  together  a  tax  increase 
and  we  are  trying  to  put  together  a 
tax  increase  package,  that  this  is  not  a 
time  for  us  to  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
House    and    ask    to    spend    $1    billion 


more.  I  .say  to  my  colleagues  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

I  think  that  if  we  had  this  $1  billion, 
whether  the  President  signs  it  or  not, 
and  I  am  not  sure  he  is  going  to  sign 
it.  it  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  then 
go  out  to  the  American  people  and  try 
to  tell  them  that  we  believe  we  are  se- 
rious about  cutting  the  deficit. 

So  as  one  Member.  I  am  saying  these 
are  awful  tough  programs  for  me  to 
argue  against:  higher  education,  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  education, 
adult  education,  education  of  immi 
grant  children. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations bill  that  Mr.  Natcher 
brought  us.  all  had  increases  over  the 
fiscal  year  1983  bill  for  mo.st  of  the 
programs  contained  therein.  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  any  cuts  at  all  under 
the  1984  appropriations  bill  for  most 
of  these  programs. 

I  say  we  have  to  hold  the  line:  when 
we  have  to  hold  the  line  because  of 
$200  billion  deficits,  should  we  not 
start  holding  the  lines  on  tho.se  pro- 
grams that  are  perhaps  most  political- 
ly difficult  for  us  to  hold  the  line  on  in 
order  for  us  to  have  the  kind  of  credi- 
bility? 

So  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  not 
only  for  holding  the  line  on  defense 
programs  whether  it  is  the  MX  missile 
or  the  Ml  tank,  but  I  am  also  talking 
and  holding  the  line,  or  merely  freez- 
ing, on  the  kinds  of  domestic  programs 
that  my  constituents  like,  and  which 
are  so  important  to  this  country. 

So,  very  reluctantly  and  with  great 
trepidation  coming  down  and  challeng- 
ing folks  in  a  battle  that  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  being  involved  in  at  all,  I 
would  urge  that  we  try  to  keep  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  and  not 
support  the  add-ons. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  sat  through  this  debate  and  it  got 
almo.st  venomous  at  times,  and  at 
times  it  was  almost  hilarious. 

But  while  I  sat  there,  what  I  had  in 
mind  was  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  Wright-Per- 
kins amendment  are  needed.  That  is 
the  issue,  not  who  cut  what  deal,  not 
who  said  what,  but  whether  the 
moneys  for  these  programs  are  proper- 
ly spent,  because  the  programs  are 
needed? 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  my  buddy,  Mr.  Conte  . 
also,  for  all  they  did  in  adding  on  in 
the  appropriations  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding among  certain  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  budget  ceilings 
would  be  the  prevailing  spending  limit 
that  we  would  work  on. 

I  do  not  like  the  budget  process  any 
more,    but    if    I    thought    that    these 


amendments  would  exceed  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  budget  process, 
as  much  as  I  want  these  programs  I 
would  vote  against  the  Wright-Perkins 
amendment. 

But  thev  do  not.  they  do  not  exceed. 
They  are  within  the  limitations  of  the 
budget.  . 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  in 
terms  of  deficits  and  all  the  other 
things  that  we  talk  about,  this  country 
has  some  very,  very  serious  problems 
that  we  need  to  address. 

How  manv  people  are  homeless  in 
your  district?  I  have  homeless  people 
in  my  district,  and  they  are  also  in 
New  York,  Chicago.  Cleveland.  We 
need  the  money. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  get  it  on  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  go 
back  just  a  few  months  and  read  one 
of  the  national  publications  that  spoke 
about  the  growing  illiteracy  in  Amer- 
ica people  cannot  get  a  job  because 
they  are  loo  illiterate  to  even  write  out 
the  application. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
'ased  upon  that  we  ought  to  support 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment.  Let 
us  not  bring  it  to  a  question  of  person- 
alities: let  us  not  bring  it  down  to  a 
question  of  prestige;  let  us  bring  it 
down  to  a  question  of  need. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. The  money,  for  instance,  for 
that  homeless  program  which  has 
been  brought  up  runs  out  on  the  31st 
of  December.  So  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  more  money  to  help  shelter 
people  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
at  least  to  help  in  that  particular  vein. 
1  think  Congress  ought  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  lime  of  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  continue  to 

yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman further. 


□  1550 

Mr.  'VENTO.  Is  it  so  highly  unusual 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
place  projects  in  appropriation  legisla- 
tion that  are  not  authorized  and  ap- 
proved and  certainly  that  is  a  concern 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  stated  today.  I 
hope  that  that  particular  policy  re- 
mains consistent. 


Bui  I  do  think  as  one  looks  over  the 
.subject  of  this  amendment,  we  ought 
to  argue  it  on  the  merits. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  agree  thoroughly 

with  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his. 

Let  me  conclude  very  quickly  by 
saying,  whatever  else  you  consider 
w^hen  you  consider  this  continuing  res- 
olution, consider  it  again.sl  need.  Con- 
gressman Natcher.  I  have  such  an 
enormous  respect  for  you.  and  1  know 
what  you  have  done.  I  know  what  you 
would  like  to  do.  You  would  like  to 
have  done  more.  I  honestly  believe, 
and  1  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee I  honestly  believe  that  you  are  not 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  do  the  more 
that  you  want  to  do  unless  we  do  it 
under  this  continuing  resolution. 

SiL  Conte.  you  and  I  joke  all  the 
time  Good  friends.  I  have  come  to  you 
personally  to  ask  you  to  intercede  on 
my  behalf  of  programs  before  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen  ).  The  lime  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  want  to  thank 
you  because  each  time  I  brought  to 
"you  a  matter,  you  acted  with  integrity. 
But  the  point  is  I  know  that  you 
would  want  to  do  more  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  caught  up  in  the 
issues  of  a  supplemental  or  something 
else.  I  think  you  are  right.  In  order  to 
meet  the  need  we  have  got  to  use  the 
vehicle  that  is  at  hand  and  the  vehicle 
is  the  continuing  resolution.  I  wish  it 
were  not  that  way.  I  wish  that  it  was 
not.  But  since  it  is  the  only  vehicle 
available  to  us.  I  would  urge  the  sup- 
port for  the  Wright-Perkins  amend- 
ment. ^        ^-      ,  ■    A 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kino- 
ness  in  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  House  Joint  Resolution  403  as 
pre.senllv  drafted  continues  to  fund  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  title  XV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  I  suggest 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  403  does 
not  authorize  increases  beyond  1983 
levels  for  any  existing  health  system 
agencies  (HSA's)  funded  under  section 
1516.  title  XV,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Furthermore,  I  suggest  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 
when  in  circumstances  where  an  indi- 
vidual Stale  exercises  its  option  au- 
thorized by  section  1536  of  Public  Law 
97-35  that  moneys  previously  used  by 
local  health  system  agencies  would 
revert  back  to  the  Treasury  or  be  held 
in  reserve  for  future  awards  to  Stales. 
Finally  it  is  not  the  intent  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  403  to  authorize 
grants  for  operations  for  health  plan- 


ning activities  established  under  title 
XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
beyond  the  life  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  these  concerns 
because  of  actions  being  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  which  are  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  States  and  only  serve  to  in- 
crease Federal  funding  for  local  health 
planning  agencies  that  have  yet  to 
prove  their  effectiveness. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  current 
Federal  health  planning  program  has 
been  operating  without  an  authoriza- 
tion since  fiscal  year   1982.  We  have 
continued  to  fund  local  health  systems 
agencies    (HSAs)-section    1516.    title 
XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act- 
through     the     continuing     resolution 
process.  Slate  health  planning  activi- 
ties-section   1525.    title    XV    of    the 
Public    Health    Service    Act— are    also 
funded  through  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion process.  Funding  provided  under 
the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion   for   local   planning   activities   for 
HSA's    was    S37.7    million    and    Stale 
planning  offices  received  $19.2  million. 
The   continuing   resolution   before   us 
today  would  continue  that  amount  of 
funding  up  to  February  29. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
begin  to  address  a  situation  which  has 
already  developed  regarding  funding 
disparities  between  local  and  Stale 
health  planning  activities. 

Provisions  of  Public  Law  97-35.  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  allowed 
States— who  chose  to  do  so— to  consoli- 
date and  close  their  local  health  plan- 
ning offices  (HSA's)  and  centralize  all 
health  planning  activities  in  one  State 
office.  Those  States  that  decided  to 
exercise  this  option  (section  1536. 
Public  Law  97-35)  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive funds  for  local  HSA's.  but  would 
continue  to  receive  a  Federal  payment 
for  State  planning  offices. 

The  monevs  once  available  to  these 
States  for  local  HSA's  are  returned  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  However,  what  happens  to 
these  funds  after  HHS  gets  them  is  of 
concern  to  me. 

Since  fi.scal  year  1982.  HHS  has  not 
redistributed  these  returned  funds  to 
the  Treasury  or  the  50  and  more  State 
and  territorial  State  health  planning 
offices.  Instead.  HHS  has  redistributed 
all  of  these  returned  funds  to  those  re- 
maining local  HSA's  which  still  oper- 
ate in  .some  Stales. 

Bv  providing  these  additional  funds 
10  an  ever  dwindling  number  of  local 
HSA's.  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Department  has  actually  in- 
creased each  of  the  remaining  HSA's 
funding  base  beyond  what  was  origi- 
nally intended  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
continuing  resolution. 

In  other  words,  despite  the  fact  that 
fewer  local  HSA's  exist  nationwide,  we 
in  Congress  and  HHS  are  still  provid- 
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ing,  through  the  continuing  resohition 
process,  the  same  amount  of  total 
funding  for  local  health  planning  ac- 
tivities (HSA's).  Meanwhile,  funding 
for  State  planning  office.s  continues  to 
remain  the  same  even  though  their 
number  has  remained  constant.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  States  who 
only  operate  a  State  health  planning 
office  and  have  not  benefitted  at  all 
from  the  estimated  $17  to  $19  million 
returned  to  HHS: 

Rhode  Island,  Hawaii,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territories, 
Virgin  Islands,  District  of  Columbia, 
Northern  Marianas.  Puerto  Rico,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  (has  applied),  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas. 

It  is  my  contention  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  continuing  resolution  or 
any  continuing  resolution  to  condone 
these  back  door  increases  in  funding 
for  only  local  HSA's.  Moneys  returned 
to  HHS  should  either  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  or  also  redistributed 
among  the  State  planning  offices.  Or, 
at  the  very  least,  HHS  should  hold 
any  returned  funds  in  reserve  until  au- 
thorization legislation  is  passed  by 
Congress  clarifying  this  issue. 

I  might  add  that  because  HHS 
present  policy  is  to  redistribute  re- 
turned funds  only  to  local  HSA's, 
these  HSA's  and  their  supporters  have 
effectively  thwarted  any  attempts  by 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  move 
ahead  with  an  authorization  bill  for 
health  planning. 

•  Mr.  P'RENZI^L  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  re.solution 
is  always  a  low  point  m  Congress  budg- 
etary respectability. 

Programs  which  would  not  be 
funded  through  the  regular  appropri- 
ating proce.ss  can  obtain  funding 
through  the  continuing  resolution 
process.  It  is  an  easy  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding money  for  questionable  pro- 
grams. 

Continuing  resolutions  prevent  any 
chance  of  budgetary  restraint.  They 
sidestep  the  budget  process  and  the 
normal  legislation  proce.ss.  They  dis- 
count the  value  of  budget  work  and 
normal  appropriations  work  done 
throughout  the  year.  When  the 
budget  resolutions  are  as  excessive  as 
is  the  fi.scal  year  1984  budget,  funding 
through  contitTuing  resolutions  is  even 
worse. 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  403  is  a  par- 
ticularly bad  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause the  rule  for  its  consideration 
provides  for  five  add-on  amendments. 
The  amendment  process  today  pro- 
vides a  carnival  for  budget  add-ons 
which  are  not  affordable  and  are  not 
sufficiently  considered.  It  would  be  a 
nice  play  if  we  were  not  spending  real 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  majority  leader  has  a  blatantly 
irresponsible  amendment  to  today's 
bill.  He  and  his  friends  lambast  the  ad- 


ministration for  the  enormous  deficits, 
yet  they  add  another  $1  billion  for 
programs  that  have  a  good  .sound  to 
some  constituencies  but  are  already 
well  funded.  The  amendment  unfortu- 
nately places  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can constituency  at  large  at  great  risk. 
His  amendment  would  reverse  much 
of  the  progress  which  was  made  in  the 
1981  reconciliation  and  appears  to  be 
designed  primarily  to  embaras.s  the 
President. 

Continuing  resolutions  are  bad 
enough  when  they  are  clean.  This 
dirty  one  deserves  to  fail.  Our  deficit  is 
bad  enough  already.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
today  against  the  rule  on  the  continu- 
ing re.solution,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Ben  Oilman, 
because  we  wished  to  offer  an  amend 
ment  to  House  Joint  Resolution  403. 
The  modified  closed  rule  prevented  us 
from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  19  small 
cities  throughout  the  United  Stales 
which  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
losing  their  designation  as  a  "central 
city  "  for  purpo.ses  of  entitlement  fund 
ing  under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  small  cities 
community  development  program. 
One  of  these  cities  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  one  is  in  Congress- 
man Oilman's  district. 

Loss  of  central  city  status  would  be 
devastating  to  our  cities,  Newburgh 
and  Middletown.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  cities  need  these  entitle- 
ment funds,  nor  that  they  serve  a 
large  population  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people.  Although  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations provides  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  these  cities,  they  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  in  fiscal  year  1985 
without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. H.R.  1  provides  that  a  central 
city  would  maintain  its  entitlement 
status  if  at  least  75  percent  of  its  com- 
munity development  block  grant  funds 
were  used  to  directly  benefit  low-  or 
moderate-income  people.  However, 
H.R.  1  is  still  in  conference,  and  the 
grandfathering  provisions  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  housing  and  com- 
munity development  bills  differ  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  central  cities  would  main- 
tain their  entitlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  cities  are  clear- 
ly in  need  of  these  community  devel- 
opment funds.  Mr.  Oilman  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  the  uitent  of  the 
Congress  to  penalize  municipalities 
which  fall  below  arbitrary  criteria.  At 
a  recent  meeting  on  this  matter,  OMB 
was  asked  to  revi.se  its  criteria  and 
definitions  for  central  cities,  and  the 
Census  Bureau  promised  to  consider 
updated  figures  on  population  and 
commutation. 

In  the  interim,  we  believe  that  our 
cities  should  continue  to  be  funded  as 
they  have  prior  to  the  1980  census 
until    these   issues   are   resolved.   Our 


amendment   would   have   read  as   fol- 
lows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
qualifying  as  a  metropolitan  city  described 
in  section  102(a><4)(A)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
purposes  of  assistance  under  .section  106  of 
such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  qualify  as 
such  a  city  for  purposes  of  such  assistance 
for  each  succeeding  fi.scal  year,  unless  such 
unit  of  general  local  government  is  deter- 
mined to  not  qualify  as  such  a  city  on  the 
basis  of  data  obtained  in  a  census  conducted 
aflt^r  the  dale  of  the  enaclmcnl  of  this  Act 
under  section  141  of  Title  13.  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  cities  af- 
fected by  the  elimination  of  entitle- 
ment funds  for  central  cities  are: 

Cape  Coral  and  Cocoa.  Fla. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Muskegon  Heights.  Norton  Shores, 
and  Portage.  Mich. 

Mo.ss  Point,  Miss. 

Asbury  Park.  Long  Branch,  and 
Sayresville.  N.J. 

Concord  and  Salisbury.  N.C. 

San  Benito,  Orange,  and  Pharr,  Tex. 

Colonial  Heights  and  Hopewell,  Va. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  these 
cities  to  support  our  amendment, 
which  we  will  offer  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  or  which  will  be  of- 
fered as  part  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  1  in  the  Senate.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
lime  the  House  considered  the  rule  to 
the  continuing  resolution,  I  voted 
against  the  rule,  because  the  Congress- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  and  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Re.solution  403.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  modified  closed  rule  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  so. 

As  my  colleague  from  New  York 
stated,  there  are  19  cities  that  have 
lost  their  designation  as  "central 
cities.  "  These  communities  will  lose 
much  needed  HUD  small  cities  com- 
munity development  funds  because  of 
arbitrary  eligibility  criteria.  Because 
the  continuing  resolution  provides  no 
mechanism  for  us  to  consider  the 
problem  being  experienced  by  the 
cities  or  Middletown  and  Newburgh.  as 
well  as  the  17  other  municipalities,  we 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  At 
that  time,  we  intend  to  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  membership  of  this  body  in 
correcting  the  musdesignation  of  the.se 
cities  and  urge  your  .support  at  that 
time. 

We  have  been  working  with  the 
Senate  on  this  matter,  and  hope  that 
H.R.  1,  the  housing  authorization  bill, 
will  be  a  viable  vehicle  for  arresting 
this  problem.  However.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regardless  of  which  measure  contains 
our  amendment,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  assist  us  with  this  amendment,  and 
to  support  its  adoption.* 


•  M.  HI.XCiCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  n.se 
;^.  u  M  iii.ir  in.-mber  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Commulee  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  amendment  which 
would  increa.se  appropriations  for  key 
education  programs  by  $1.3  billion. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  measure 
based  upon  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
educational  equity  for  all  citizens,  es- 
pecially tho.se  which  need  the  very 
programs  which  we  are  providing  for 
in  this  amendment. 

Specifically.  the  Wright-Perkins 
amendment  reaffirms  the  will  of  the 
House  on  September  13.  1983.  to  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  all  of  these  pro- 
grams as  part  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
XT  r%    3520 

This  restorative  action  was  necessi- 
tated bv  massive  reductions  in  all  of 
these  programs  as  part  of  the  1981 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  In  a 
word  these  cuts  in  education,  job 
training,  and  .social  service  progranis 
were  ill  conceived  and  unfounded. 
They  cut  out  the  very  heart  of  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  floor  of  sup- 
oort-a  life-sustaining  syslem-for  our 
neediest  citizens. 

This   amendment    provides   the    lol- 
lowing  increa.ses  above  the  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations  bill:  $3,645  billion 
for  chapter  I,  an  increase  of  $165  mil- 
lion  $812.8  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation,  an   increase  of   $81.4   million; 
$112  million  for  adult  education,  an  in- 
crease  of   $12   million;    $382.3    million 
for     the    community     services     block 
grant     an    increase    of    $30    million; 
$2,070     million     for    the     low-income 
energv  assistance  program,  an  increase 
of  $195  million;  $1,357.4  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $143  million  for  education  of 
the  handicapped;  $1,037.8  billion   for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  an  increase 
of  $43.9  million;  $145  million  for  the 
education  of  alien  children,  not  provid- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bill;  $67.8  million  for  college  con- 
struction, an  increase  of  $43.3  million; 
$570  million  for  college  work  study,  an 
increase  of  $20  million;   $380  million 
for  supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants,  an  increase  of  $10  million; 
$347    million    for    community    health 
centers  an  increase  of  $10  million:  $28 
million  for  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute   for    the    Deaf    in    Rochester, 
N  Y.,  an  increase  of  $1.7  million;  an  in- 
crease of  $75.4  million  for  job  training 
activities;  an  increase  of  $2  million  for 
Oallaudet  College  to  $54  m.illion;  and 
$10  million  for  shelter  for  the  home- 

l6SS 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Chairman  Perkins 
also  addresses,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
the  Child  Nutrition  Amendment  of 
1983  H.R.  4091,  which  pas.sed  the 
House  on  October  25.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  am 
strongly   supportive   of    its   provisions 


which  increase  funds  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  by  $150  million,  consist- 
ent with  the  levels  set  forth  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
This  amendment  will  restore  assist- 
ance to  the  hard-hit  -working  poor" 
which  have  been  forced  to  pay  in- 
creased amount  for  these  nutrition 
programs  which  has  resulted  in  drop- 
out rates  from  the  program  at  unac- 
ceptably  high  levels  and  cut  programs 
bv  50  percent. 

'The  Wright-Perkins  amendment  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  forestall  the  inac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill.  My  own  city  of  New 
York  has  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
these  budget  cuts.  While  I  supported 
the  fi.scal  vear  1984  Labor-HHS  appro- 
priations 'bill  which  provided  modest 
increases  in  some  of  these  programs, 
these  levels  did  not  fully  address  the 
will  of  Congress  which  expressly  pro- 
vided for  greater  increases  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  have 
both  spoken  on  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams. At  a  time  when  national  prior- 
ities must  focus  upon  a  citizenry  that 
is  prepared  for  the  challenges  of  the 
next  century.  Congress  must  act  to 
honor  these  priorities.  I  believe  that 
this  action  takes  that  step  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  amendment.* 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  bark  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  362. 
the  joint  resolution  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
403  is  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
ui  Congress  assembled.  That  section  102(c) 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  October  1.  1983 
(Public  Law  98-107).  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  -November  10.  1983-  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    February  29.  1984 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  except  the  following 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  7.  1983. 
by  and  if  offered  by.  the  Member  or 
Members  designated.  Debate  on  each 
amendment  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  oppo.sed  thereto,  as  specified 
below,  and  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  except  as 
specified: 

First  the  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative -Wright,  which  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  10  exceed  1  hour; 

Second  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Perkins  or  Representative 
Hali  of  Ohio  to  tilt-  amendment  by 
Representative  Which  i,  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes; 


Third,  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Boland  which  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes; 

Fourth,  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Long  of  Maryland,  which 
shall  be  debaUble  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes;  and 

Fifth,  the  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative Zablocki  to  the  amendment  by 
Representative  Long,  which  shall  be 
debatable  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OF 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land; Al  the  end  of  H.J.  Res.  403  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  2.  Sec.  101(e)  of  such  joint  resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out    Provided.  That - 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  said 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:   -.Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
anv  other  provision  of  this  joint  resolution 
except  section  106.  or  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph    making    amounts    available    or 
otherwise  providing   for  levels  of  program 
authority,  the  following  amounts  only  shall 
be  available  and  the  following  levels  of  au- 
thority only  shall  be  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing   accounts    or    under    the    following 
headings:  $127,380,983  for  payment  to  the 
Inter-American    Development    Bank      and 
not  to  exceed  S806.464.582  in  callable  capital 
subscriptions:   $79,720,549    for   payment   to 
the    International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development -,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  not  to  exceed  $983,220,105  in 
callable    capital    subscriptions:    $61,604,261 
for    payment    to    the      Asian    Development 
Bank- 'to  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  not  to  exceed  $251,377,943  in  callable 
capital      subscriptions:      $314,164,000      for 
International      Organizations      and      Pro- 
grams-, including  the  provisions  of  section 
103(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
except  that  $160,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program   and   $52,500,000   only    for   United 
Nations  Childrens  Fund:   $725,213,000   for 
•  Agriculture,  rural  development  and  nutri- 
tion    Development    Assistance,    of    which 
$5  100  000  shall  be  available  only  for  Bot- 
swana  $244,600,000  for    Population.  Dev-el- 
opment       Assistance-:       $100,656,000       f()r 
•Health.  Development  Assustance  ; 

$121  477  000  for   -Education  and  human  re- 
sources  development.   Development    Assist- 
ance- of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  scholarships  for  South  African  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  last  sentence 
of  section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  and  $4,900,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  Botswana:  $150,000,000  for   -Energy 
and  selected  development  activities.  Devel- 
opment   Assistance',    and    not    to    exceed 
$20  000.000   of   the    funds   appropriated   to 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1985  for  the 
Private  Sector  Revolving  fund,  except  that 
amounts    hereafter    deobligated    from    the 
Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund  are  hereby 
continued  available  for  reobligation  for  the 
purposes    of    such     fund:     $30,000,000     for 
-American  schools  and   hospitals  abroad  : 
$103  000.000   for     Sahel   development   pro- 
gram -  $36,537,000  for    Payment  to  the  For- 
eign   Service    Retirement    and    Disability 
Fund":  $1,100,000  in  foreign  currencies  for 
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Overscan  training  and  special  dcvelopnu  iit 
activities  (foreign  currency  program)', 
$2,894,000,000  for  the  Economic  support 
fund",  of  which  not  less  than  $910,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  Israel.  $T50.000.000  for 
Egypt.  $40,000,000  for  Portugal; 

$353,066,500  for    Operating  Expen.ses  of  the 
Agency     for     International     Development"; 
$10,500,000   for     Trade   and   development"; 
$116,000,000      for      the        Peace      Corps"; 
$41,200,000     for       International     Narcotics 
Control";  $3,000,000  for  the     African  Devel 
opment    Foundation";    $14,000,000    for    the 
"InlerAmerican   Foundation";   $323,000,000 
for    "Migration    and    Refugee    Assistance". 
$420,400,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
.section  503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  of 
which  $60,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Portugal    and    not    more    than    $33,500,000 
shall      be      available      for      El      Salvador; 
$46,000,000  for     International  Military  Edu 
cation  and  Training";  $1,315,000,000  for  nee 
essary  expen.ses  to  carry  out  sections  23  and 
24    of    the    Anns    Export    Control    Act.    of 
which  not  less  than  $850,000,000  shall  be  al 
located     to     Israel     ($1,700,000,000    of     the 
amount    provided    for   the    total    aggregate 
credit  sale  ceiling  during  the  current   fi.scal 
year  shall  be  allocated  only  to  Israel),  and 
not  less  than  $465,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
to  Egypt;  $4,446,500,000  of  contingent  liabil 
ity    for    total    commitments    to    guarantee 
loans  under     Foreign   Military  Credit",  of 
which  $45,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Portugal   and   $900,000,000   only    for   Egypt 
and  not  more  than  $30,000,000  for  El  Salva- 
dor;   and    not    to    exceed    $3,865,000,000    of 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount 
of  direct   loans  and  $9,500,000,000  of   total 
commitments     to     guarantee     loans     and 
$16,007,000     for     administrative     expenses 
under     Export  Import   Bank  of  the  United 
States ";  Provided  further.  That  such  terms 
and    conditions    shall    be    applied    without 
regard  to  the  earmarkings.  ceilings,  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  contained  in  such  acts  except 
that  all  terms  and  conditions  of  Title  V  of 
P.L.   97  121    shall   apply;    Provided  further 
That  the  amounts  made  available  as  loans 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  103 
through  106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1985,  and  that  50  per 
cent    of    the    amount    made    available    for 
"International     disaster     assistance"     shall 
remain    available    for    obligation    until    ex- 
pended: Provided  further.  That  no  funds  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  Guate 
mala     except     for     economic     development 
projects  through  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  resolution  may 
be  u.sed  to  eliminate  the  Minority  Re.source 
Center   as   a   separate    and   distinct    entity 
within  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, including  implementation  of  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Minority  Resource  Center 
within  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvan- 
taged   Business    Utilization    under    section 
133(c)<8i  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977;  Provided 
further.  That  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
resolution  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  1  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be 
made  available  for  activities  of  economically 
and      socially      di.sadvantaged      enterprises 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  133(c)(5)  of 
the    International    Development    and    Food 
Assistance   Act  of   1977).   historically   Black 
colleges   and   universities,   and    private   and 
voluntary     organizations     which     are     con- 
trolled by  individuals  who  are  Black  Ameri- 
cans. Hispanic  Americans,  or  Native  Amen- 


caik<.  ui    Atiu  Hit    t  luiu^iiuiiilly   and  .'luciaily 
disadvantaged  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion  133  (c)(5)  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  Interna 
tional    Development    and    Food    Assistance 
Act  of   1977)    For  purposes  of  this  section, 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals shall  be  deemed  to  include  women; 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  and  au- 
thorities provided  directly  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  military  a-ssislance  programs  for  El 
Salvador.  30  percent  shall  be  .set  aside  and 
may  not   be  expended  until:  (a)  Salvadoran 
aulhorilies  have  substantially  concluded  all 
investigative  actions  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  charged  with  murder  in 
the     deaths    of     the     four     United     States 
church  women  in  December.  1980  that  were 
.set  forth  in  communications  from  the  Slate 
Department,  including  letters  dated  July  8 
and  September  23.  1983.  and  (b)  Salvadoran 
authorities    have    brought    the    accused    to 
trial  and  have  obtained  a  verdict:  Provided 
further.  That   10  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  military  assistance  pro 
grams  for  El  Salvador  shall  be  set  aside  and 
may   not    be  expended   until   the   President 
has  determined  and  certified  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  has  not  taken  any 
action  which  would  modify,  alter,  suspend, 
or   terminate    phase    I    or    III    of    the    land 
reform  program  promulgated  under  Decree 
154   (dated   March   5.    1980)   or   Decree   207 
(dated  April  28.  1980)  in  a  manner  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the 
potential  beneficiaries  under  those  decrees, 
and   that    the   Government    of   El   Salvador 
continues  to  make  documented  progress  on 
implementing  the  land  reform  program  (the 
cumulative  total  of  funds  .set  aside  shall  not 
exceed  30  percent):  Provided  further  That 
none  of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available   for  Syria   for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi.sons 
of  Chapter  4  of  part   11  shall  be  expended 
after  the  cessation  by  Syria  of  the  cease-fire 
in  Lebanon,  (a)  The   Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is  di- 
rected,   in    accordance    with    the    preceding 
sentence,  to  terminate  the  economic  assist- 
ance program  to  Syria  and  to  deobligate  all 
funds  heretofore  obligated  for  assistance  to 
Syria,  except  that  such  funds  may  continue 
to  be  available  to  finance  the  training  pro- 
gram begun  before  enactment  of  this  Reso- 
lution, lb)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Developmeiu  is  authorized 
to  adopt  as  a  contract  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  assume  any  liabilities  aris- 
ing thereunder  (in  whole  or  in  part),  any 
contract  with  a  United  States  or  third-coun- 
try contractor  which   had  been   funded  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Reso- 
lution. Amounts  certified  pursuant   to  sec- 
tion  1311   of  the  Supplemental   Appropria- 
tion   Act.    1955,    as    having    been    obligated 
against  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur- 
suant to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (and  predecessor  legislation) 
for   Syria   are    hereby   continued   available 
until  expended  lo  meet  necessary  expenses 
arising  from  the  termination  under  this  sec- 
tion  of   assistance   programs   for  Syria   au- 
thorized by  such  chapter;  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  total  aggregate  credit  sale  ceil- 
ing    made     available     to     Israel      up     to 
$300,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  re- 
.search    and   development    activities    in    the 
United  States  for  defense  articles  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  the  Lavi  pro- 
gram and  up  to  $250,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  .services  in  Israel;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 


Hled  or  otherwi.s«'  made  available  lo  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  u.sed  to  fund  projects  or  programs  where 
comparable  American  private  enterpri.se 
funding  is  available;  Provided  further,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  are  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  by  February  1. 
1984.  a  report  on  the  domestic  economic 
policies  of  those  nations  receiving  economic 
assistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  United  States  including,  where  appro- 
priate, an  analysis  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  conducted  by  these  recipient  na- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  reprograming 
notices  shall  be  transmitted  as  required 
under  the  provisions  of  section  523  of  Public 
Law  97  121. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
con.sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  Hou.se  Resolution  362,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
a  Member  opposed  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Is  any  Member  opposed  lo  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon) will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Chair  was  reading  the  rule, 
the  Chair  read  the  amendment  by 
Representative  Boland. 

Is  that  amendment  still  going  to  be 
considered,  or  is  that  amendment  now 
out  of  order  because  of  an  objection 
that  took  place  earlier? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advi.se  the  gentleman 
that  the  amendment  was  not  printed 
in  the  Record  .so  it  is  not  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  offered  or  be  debated 
then? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Unanimous  consent  was  denied  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  this  amendment, 
printed  in  the  November  7  Record,  on 
H9300.  on  behalf  of  my.self  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, and  on  behalf  of  most  of  the 


members  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  amendment  represents  a  true 
compromise.  The  overall  total  is 
$11,297,105,971,  slightly  below  the 
302<b)  allocation  and  $340.3  million 
below  the  Presidential  budget  request. 

It  therefore  conforms  to  the  Budget 

Act.  ,,      . 

Compared  to  the  existing  continuing 
resolution,  the  Long-Kemp  amend- 
nu  ni  would  provide  the  following: 

For  Israel,  a  total  increase  of  $425 
million  in  budget  authority,  composed 
of  an  increase  of  $300  million  in  FMS 
forgiven  loans  and  an  increase  of  $125 
million  in  economic  supporting  assist- 
ance. . 

AID  economic  development  assist- 
ance "an  increase  of  $81.5  million, 
which  is  designed  to  increase  efforts  in 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  education 
development,  and  population  pro- 
grams. 

Foreign  military  credit  sales,  the 
level  will  provide  for  full  funding  of 
key  militarv  assistance  programs  of 
Israel.  Egypt.  Portugal.  Turke>\ 
Greece.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and 
Pakistan  in  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Export-Import  Bank,  an  increa.se  of 
$35  million  in  direct  loans  and  $500 
million  in  guaranteed  loans. 

Increases  for  such  programs  as 
American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  international  narcotics,  U.N. 
development  program,  U.N.  Children  s 
Fund,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Long-Kemp  amendment  also 
would  provide  for  the  deobligation  of 
funds  which  had  been  previously  ap- 
propriated to  Syria  if  Syria  breaks  the 
ceasefire  in  Lebanon.  And  language 
which  establishes  a  10-percent  set- 
aside  of  AID  funds  for  minorit^  enter- 
prises. 

For  El  Salvador,  the  Long-Kemp 
amendment  would  establish  a  ceilmg 
of  $64.8  million  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  El  Salvador,  compared  to 
the  $86.3  million  budget  request.  And 
sets  aside  30  percent  of  the  military 
assistance  funds  for  El  Salvador  until 
the  persons  accused  of  the  murders  of 
the  church  women  have  been  brought 
to  trial  and  a  verdict  obtained. 

Also  .sets  aside  10  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  fund  for  El  Salvador 
until  the  President  certifies  that  the 
land  reform  program  is  continuing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr  Kemp.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  Long-Kemp  amendment  does 
represent  a  reasonable  compromise. 
And  I  repeat,  the  Long-Kemp  amend- 
ment is  below  the  302(b)  allocation 
and  more  than  $300  million  below  the 
Presidential  budget  request.  It  repre- 
sents conservative  funding  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 


Ml.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  provision  within  the 
bill  that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  $300  million  in  R&D  money  in 
the  United  States  and  $250  million  in 
money  in  Israel  for  the  development 
of  the  Lavi.  This  seems  lo  me.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  to  be  an  unprecedented 
step,  in  allowing  these  moneys  to  be 
used  for  this  kind  of  airplane  develop- 
ment. ,,,  ,  , 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
explain  this  for  the  Committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Let  me  say 
that  it  is  not  unprecedented.  Just  this 
past  year  there  have  been  a  number  of 
programs  for  which  this  was  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  Israel 
to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  its 
weapons  program  so  that  it  does  not 
have  to  keep  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  money  all  the  time.  People 
are  always  whining  about  how  much 
money  we  are  giving  to  Israel,  when 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  best  bastion  of 
defense  the  United  States  could  possi- 
bly get  for  the  money  in  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  has  given  up  a  lot  of  lives. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
them  more  self-sufficient. 

Mr    DICKS.   So   they   are  going   to 

.spend    $300    million    of    their    foreign 

military  sales  money  for  R&D  work  in 

ihe  United  States:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.    LONG    of    Maryland.    That    is 

right.  .„.  , 

Mr.    DICKS.    And    $250    million    of 

R&D  money  can  be  spent  in  Israel  lor 

the  purposes  of  development  of  this 

airplane? 

Mr  LONG  ol  Maryland.  That  is  cor- 
rect, or  these  funds  could  be  spent  for 
other  defense  procurement  in  Israel. 

Mr  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  yielding  to  make 

that  point.  ,  •   ,   .i, 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
provision  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 

country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chiarman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 

me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  feel 
that  certain  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  U  S  economic  and  foreign  policy 
goals.  Allowing  a  foreign  government 
to  use  U.S.  appropriated  funds  to  pay 
for  defense  articles  and  services  to  be 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  for  its 
own  use  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 


dent. In  light  of  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  which  has  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  Nation,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  be  helping  foreign  coun- 
tries build  industries  which  will  come 
into  direct  competition  with  American 
companies  in  the  near  future. 

Developing  the  Lavi  fighter  and 
building  up  the  Israeli  defense  indus- 
try with  U.S.  tax  dollars  not  only 
takes  money  away  from  Americans,  it 
takes  their  jobs  also.  Approximately 
6,000  jobs  would  be  lost  as  a  direct 
result  of  taking  the  $250  million  out  of 
the  U.S.  economy  and  allowing  Israel 
to  spend  it  on  defense  articles  and 
service  which  can  just  as  easily  be  pur- 
cha.sed  here  in  the  United  States. 

Section   42(c)   of   the   Arms   Export 
Control  Act  states  that  these  security 
a.ssistance   funds  —  *  '   may   be   used 
for  procurement  outside  of  the  United 
States   only    if    the    President    deter- 
mines that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  in  any  adverse  effects  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  or  the 
industrial      mobilization     base  *  '  *." 
Having  6.000  Americans  lose  their  jobs 
as  a  direct  result  of  using  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars to  build  up  the  industry  of  a  for- 
eign country  would  definitely  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  economy.  How 
manv  more  jobs  would  have  lo  be  lost 
in  the  future  before  we  determine  that 
allowing  foreign  companies  to  bid  suc- 
cessfully  against   U.S.   companies   for 
DOD  c(Dntracts  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  economy? 

Americans  are  being  stripped  of 
their  tax  dollars  to  build  up  foreign 
fighting  machines.  They  should  not 
have  to  sacrifice  their  jobs  as  well. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  really  rise  to  ask  a 
question  so  that  the  gentleman  can 
clarifv  the  point  that  he  is  making. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  it  mav  be  that  I  am  not  really 
clear  about  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man is  making.  We  have  not  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  in  our  subcommittee  in 
open  debate  regarding  these  issues. 
The  gentleman  is  talking.  I  think,  per- 
haps about  $300  million. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Yes;  we  are  talking 
about  $300  million  for  research  and 
development  in  the  United  Slates  for 
defense  articles  to  be  produced  in  the 
United  Slates  and  an  additional 
$250  000  million  for  procurement  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  in 
Israel  in  direct  competition  with  U.S. 
companies  for  DOD  contracts.  The 
Long  amendment  also  represents  a 
$425  million  increase  for  Israel  in 
grant  aid  over  the  administrations 
proposed  budget. 
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I  might  add  that  the  gentleman 
makes  another  point  I  failed  to  men- 
tion, which  is  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  have  not  had  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  there  has  not  been 
adequate  discussion.  There  are  very 
few  Members  in  this  body,  I  would  say. 
who  know  fully  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  upon  in  this  amendment 
because  the  appropriate  committees, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
not  had  their  day  in  court  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  That  is 
the  question.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  $300  million  that  may  go  to  de 
velop  an  aircraft  in  which  $250  million 
may  be  spent  or  actually  allocated  to  a 
foreign  country  rather  than  creating 
jobs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  For  the  development 
of  this  technology,  to  develop  this 
fighter,  yes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  very  sorry 
that  this  question  was  not  di.scu.ssed  in 
the  subcommittee  as  it  might  have 
been.  Indeed,  the  public  should  know 
about  this,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of 
public  debate. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman asked  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  in  favor  of  the  copro- 
duction  of  the  Lavi.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  but  either  way 
we  should  pass  this  coproduction  idea. 
I  do  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
there  is  strong  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  coproduction 
of  the  Lavi  and  a  closer  strategic  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  The  key  to  pressure  on 
Syria  for  an  independent  and  free  Leb- 
anon is  for  the  United  States  to  coop- 
erate more  closely  with  Israel. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  has 
raised  the  question  about  unemploy- 
ment. Many  of  the  component  parts 
are  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  create  jobs  in  our  Nation. 
I  can  understand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, but  there  is  not  only  strong  sup- 
port, there  is  recognizable  need.  And  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  important  time 
for  us  to  pass  this  amendment  than 
right  now  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
reconsideration  process. 

I  stood  up  in  the  Chamber  and  sup- 
ported the  gentleman's  fine  comments 
with  regard  to  what  was  happening  in 
Lebanon  and  the  need  for  U.S.  support 
for  the  independence  for  Lebanon  and 
aid  to  Lebanon  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. I  can  only  .say  to  my  friend  that  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  important  time 
for  this  country  to  be  cooperating  with 
Israel  than  at  this  time  because  of  the 
critical  nature  of  those  events,  not 
only  in  Lebanon  but  in  other  parts  of 
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llie  Middle  East.  And  I  thuik  this 
amendment  for  coproduction  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  cooperation. 

Mr.    RAHALL.    I    thank    the   gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr    KEMP.  I   chank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I  could  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  did  not  have  to 
go  through  this  proce.ss:  I  wish  that 
this  legislation  were  not  a  continuing 
resolution:  I  wish  that  we  had  a  1984 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid  that 
would  meet  all  our  needs,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  so.  The  only  vehicle  that  we 
have  to  repair  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
and  to  build  up  those  economic  as  well 
as  security  assistance  accounts  is  this 
act.  this  continuing  resolution.  This 
amendment  is  the  compromise  we 
knew  we  had  to  make,  so  the  Presi- 
dent's assistance  proposals  could  be 
met. 

I  testified,  with  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 
in  behalf  of  a  rule  that  would  allow 
for  this  amendment.  I  strongly  favor 
the  amendment  and  coauthor  this 
compromi.se.  The  administration.  I  am 
disappointed  to  say.  probably  will 
oppose  it,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  would  respond,  but 
only  because  they,  the  administration, 
wants  a  clean  continuing  resolution. 

However.  I  am  one  who  helped, 
along  with  my  subcommittee  minority 
members,  to  bring  this  modified 
amendment  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  it  ultimately  car- 
ried 45  to  3.  There  is  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides essential  funding  for  what  the 
President  wants  it  to  do  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  so  critical  to  this 
country's  foreign  policy. 

Our  friends  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  have  worked  with  us  to 
fashion  a  bipartisan  compromise.  This 
was  the  same  type  of  a  compromise 
that  we  worked  out  in  1983.  I  see  sev- 
eral of  them  sitting  in  the  Chamber.  I 
appreciate  their  friendship:  I  appreci- 
ate what  they  have  done  to  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  while  providing  needed  econom- 
ic aid  for  some  vital  programs. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of 
bringing  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  levels  mandated  by  our 
national  security  requirements,  we 
must  amend  the  continuing  resolution 
to  provide  additional  assistance  where 
needed. 

Our  most  pressing  needs  are  in  the 
area  of  security  assistance.  The  Long- 
Kemp  amendment  is  structured  to  ad- 
dress these  requirements  as  a  matter 
of  priority. 

Our  amendment  would  add  $373  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  over  the 
present  continuing  resolution.  Of  that 


amount.  $315  million  is  earmarked  for 
added  military  a.ssistance  for  Israel 
and  Egypt,  if  this  amended  is  not 
passed,  those  partners  in  Camp  David 
will  be  faced  with  serious  shortfalls  in 
their  defense  programs.  For  Israel,  of 
a  total  $1.7  billion.  $850  million  is 
grant  and  $850  million  is  loan.  For 
Egypt,  of  a  total  $1,365  billion.  $465 
million  is  grant  and  $910  million  is 
loan. 

Our  amendment  would  rai.se  FMS 
loan  guarantees  to  the  budget  request 
for  base  rights  countries  (Turkey, 
Greece,  Korea),  and  provided  addition- 
al needed  assistance  for  Pakistan.  We 
have  just  concluded  vital  base  agree- 
ments with  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  con- 
nection with  our  mutual  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities; these  funds  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments, thereunder.  Both  countries 
need  increased  FMS  levels  to  carry  out 
modernization  programs  in  support  of 
NATO's  deterrent.  (FMS  offbudget  in- 
crease under  Kemp:  $515  million.) 

Pakistan  would  receive  the  full  re- 
quest for  this  fiscal  year,  if  our  amend- 
ment passes:  $300  million  under  Long/ 
Kemp  against.  $260  million  under  the 
continuing  resolution.  Pakistan  direct- 
ly faces  Soviet  troops  in  Afhganistant 
and  requires  U.S.  support  to  stand 
firm  against  Soviet  intimidation. 
Soviet  planes  have  strafed  Pakistan 
villages.  Pakistan  has  unselfishly 
shouldered  the  burden  of  3  million  ref- 
ugees. 

The  Long-Kemp  amendment  would 
also  deobligate  funds  now  in  the  pipe- 
line for  Syria.  These  funds  are  the  res- 
idue of  appropriations  made  during 
the  previous  administration.  Given  the 
recent  interansigence  of  Syria  in  Leba- 
non, and  the  suspected  complicity  of 
Syria  in  the  attack  on  U.S.  marines,  on 
French  forces,  and  on  IDF'  headquar- 
ters, this  deobligation  is  intended  as 
an  expression  of  our  strong  disapprov- 
al of  the  policies  of  the  Assad  govern- 
ment. 

Year  after  year,  foreign  aid  is 
funded  under  continuing  re.solutions. 
But  the  world  doesn't  run  on  continu- 
ing resolutions.  Our  national  security 
interests,  the  needs  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  the  demands  of  our  foreign 
policy,  are  dynamic,  determined  by 
events  not  under  our  control. 

We  have  seen  major  changes  in  the 
world  wrought  in  a  matter  of  48  hours, 
as  events  in  Grenada  have  shown.  Yet 
we  have  appropriations  that  fund 
these  vital  requirements  that,  in  some 
cases,  are  based  on  priorities  and  ear- 
marks that  are  3  and  4  years  old— all 
because  of  the  continuing  resolution 
mechani.sm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  this  additional  lime  to 

me.  ,     , 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
amendment  and  there  are  plenty  of 
changes  that  will  be  made  before  this 
process  is  over  but  I  ask  my  conserva- 
tive friends  to  recognize  the  need  of 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  the 
Presidents  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  help  me  pass  this  a.ssistance 
amendment. 

The  Mideast  is  too  important  anca 
Camp  David  too  vital  to  our  interests 
to  sav  no.  We  also  need  to  send  a 
strong  signal  to  the  world  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  joint  cooperation  with 
Israel  that  this  amendment  envisions. 
We  want  friends  and  are  willing  to 
make  substantial  inve.stments  in  the 
peace  process  for  those  Arab  countries 
who  want  to  join  in  that  process.  And 
we  hold  out  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
others  who  potentially  could  be  allies 
in  the  Camp  David  process,  but  we 
must  not  turn  our  back  on  our  demo- 
cratic ally.  Israel. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  a  responsibility  to  ba.se 
foreign  aid  legislation  on  current  reali- 
ties Closing  our  eyes  and  blindly  ex- 
tending the  continuing  resolution 
without  the  Long-Kemp  amendment 
would  ill  serve  the  duties  entrusted 
this  Chamber  or  the  vital  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  requirements 
of  our  country 


lion  against  the  United  States  on  Gre- 

Mr  KEMP.  Yes.  The  gentleman  will 
probably  find  some  other  countries  in 
the  foreign  aid  package  who  did  not 
vote  with  us.  either,  but  that  is  no 
reason  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  legis- 
lation that  is  so  important  to  this 
country,  and  our  ability  to  protect  our 
national  security  interests  throughout 

the  world.  ._,..•     f„^ 

I  share  the  gentleman  s  disdain  tor 
theZambabwe  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions against  the  United  States  and 
this  amendment  is  a  better  expression 
of  those  feelings  than  just  taking  the 
language  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
yielding  time  to  the  next  colleague 
here  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I 
hope  Members  will  notice  that  I  ani 
yielding  mostly  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  ju.st  to  show  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  opposition  for  any  rea.sons  to 
this  legislation  and  how  it  was  brought 
to  the  floor. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the   gentleman    from   Wisconsin   (Mr. 

Obey  ) 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  vielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  object  to  any 
of  the  actions  taken  by  any  member  of 
the  subcommittee  in  supporting  the 
bill  or  this  amendment,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  Long 
amendment  today. 

Since  this  administration  has  come 


°"'g°e    that    the    amendment    be    to  power  in  1981,  foreign  economic  aid 
I     urge     indi  ^^ r<.o=^H  iQ  nprcent.  foreign  mili- 


adopted.  . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  on  that,  but  as  I  un- 


has  increased  19  percent,  foreign  rnili 
tarv    aid   spending    authority,    budget 
authority,  has  increased  151  percent, 
and  off-budget  military  aid  guarantees 
have  increased  57  percent. 

I  supported  the  original  subcommit- 
tee mark,  and  I  was  willing  to  support 
Chairman  Longs  original  compromise 
motion  as  a  reasonable  effort  at  com 


tleman  s  remarKs  on  inai.  uui  a^  ^  "»■  muLiun  "-^  "  ■- _  „   , 

rilrTand  it    there  is  monev  in  here  in  promise   between   the   two   sides.   Bu 

fhe  nature' or  about  $75  million  that  this  amendment  today  will  mean  that 

^U  g^rtSat^stalwart  supporter  _of  sit^e  1981.  econom.  assistaj. 


the  United  States  known  as  Zimbabwe. 
Why  do  we  have  that? 

Mr  KEMP.  First,  the  gentleman 
should  be  aware  that  it  is  the  present 
continuing  resolution,  not  my  amend- 
ment, that  earmarks  $75  million  for 
Zimbabwe.    My    amendment    contains 


creased  bv  11  percent,  military  aid 
spending  authority,  budget  authority, 
has  increased  by  179  percent,  and  oft- 
budget  military  guarantees  will  ha\e 
increased  75  percent. 

1  would  say  also  that  in  comparison 
to  last  year,  you  will  find  this  bill  is  « 


Zimbabwe.    My    amendment    coniains     ^"_'^;/";,'  -A-i^gV  year   in  terms  of 
no  such  earmark.  To  be  candid,  I  am     ^__lll^^}J'^]°l}^'J^^'     ,3    percent 


not  happv  with  every  part  of  this 
amendment  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body is  happy  with  every  part  of  it. 
But"  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  this: 
There  is  also  money  in  this  bill  that 
would  make  the  gentleman  more  san- 
guine. We  cannot  have  perfection  or 
everything  we  want.  It  is  not  perfect.  I 
will  tell  my  friend,  whatever  comes  out 


economic  assistance,  but  13  percent 
above  last  year  in  terms  of  the  in- 
crease in  military  aid  off-budget  guar- 
antees. That  is  not  the  kind  of  bal- 
anced approach  which  my  constitu- 
ents want  and  1  do  not  feel  it  is  the 
kind  of  balanced  approach  we  ought  to 
have  in  this  bill.  . 

I  am  amused  at  the  administrations 


will  tell  my  friend,  whatever  comes  om  ^  ;''   "'^7^  ^,,p  ^111.  frankly,  because 

of  conference,  whatever  comes^  out  m  °PP°^'>'°"p ' J^Uen   so   much    of   what 

the  continuing  resolution  in  the  final  hey   ha^e  ^ou^^^  ^^  ,„,ernal  budget 

analysis,  will  also  contain  some  things  he>  ^^"^^^  J^™    ^  ^-ould  have  sup- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson). 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  administration 
is  opposed  in  any  way  to  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  it  is  not  that  they  are 
oppo.sed  in  substance  but  they  are  op- 
posed to  putting  it  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  us 
in  the  room  who  are  not  opposed  to 
doing  it  by  this  method.  It  is  just  that 
this  method  happens  to  be  the  only 
one  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  concerning  the 
large  amounts  of  increase,  or  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  increase  in  FMS  and 
in  off-budget  items  as  compared  to 
economic  items.  The  three  largest  are 
Paki-stan.  Turkey,  and  Greece.  All 
three  of  those  were  negotiated  under 
the  previous  administration,  which 
was  a  Democratic  administration,  par- 
ticularly Pakistan  and  Turkey. 

Second,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  this  is 
not  the  finst  lime  that  this  has  been 
done,  in  allowing  Israel  to  spend  re- 
search and  development  money  in 
Israel.  This  money  was  spent  also  on 
the  Merkava  tank,  or  the  Chariot 
tank,  which  destroyed  the  T-72's  in 
the  last  Israeli  war,  and  has  provided 
us  with  an  enormous  amount  of  tech- 
nical and  intelligence  data,  allowing  us 
to  better  deal  with  those  Russian 
weapons  systems. 

I  would  al-so  point  out  that  Pratt  & 
Whitney  and  Grumman  are  two  major 
subcontractors  for  the  Lavi  fighter 
plane.  and  1  think  that  we  will  all 
profit  from  the  technology  that  will  be 
developed  in  the  Lavi. 

To  the  argument  that  this  might 
cost  American  jobs,  it  is  impossible  be- 
cause the  Lavi  fighter  is  at  least  12 
vears  awav.  It  certainly  does  not  com- 
pete with  any  American  fighter  plane 
thai  is  today  in  production.  No.  1:  and 
No  2  'he  United  States.  American 
contractors,  are  going  lo  gel  the  big 
end  of  this  business.  It  will  not  cost 
any  American  jobs. 

Finallv  I  would  say  that  if  there  is 
anything  we  should  be  concerned  with 
today  it  is  better  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  better  co- 
operation between  the  United  Stales 

and  Egypt.  ^^   .  . 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller).  Again,  he  is 
opposing  this  bill  for  a  different 
reason  that  I  am.  but  I  just  want  \o 
again  point  out  the  wide  spectrum  of 
opposition  lo  this  legislation. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  appreciate 
that  he  has  yielded  this  lime  lo  me 
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when  he  does  not  agree  with  my  view- 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  House  understand 
that  the  Long  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  while  making  improvements 
on  the  continuing  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  I 
still  think  it  is  unacceptable. 

_n  1620 

I  believe  that  conditions  on  aid  to  El 
Salvador  on  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984  are  inadequate, 
and  that  we  must  take  stronger  mea.s- 
ures  to  let  leaders  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government  know  that  we  do  not  en 
dorse  what  is  taking  place  in  their 
country. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  subcom 
mittee  chairman.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, to  tie  30  percent  of  military  aid 
to  a  trial  and  verdict  in  the  case  of 
murdered  U.S.  churchwomen,  and  to 
tie  10  percent  of  military  aid  to  a  Pres- 
idential certification  that  the  Salva- 
doran Government  is  not  taking  steps 
to  roll  back  the  land  reform  program. 
But  I  believe  that  the.se  conditions  do 
not  go  far  enough,  an  that  we  must 
pay  attention  -to  what  is  going  on 
today  in  El  Salvador.  We  have  spent 
close  to  $1  billion  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  there  in  the  last  4  years,  and 
have  very  little  to  show  for  our  sup- 
port. 

Those  who  claimed  that  the  March 
1982  elections  in  El  Salvador  were 
causing  democracy  and  pluralism  to 
spring  forth  should  take  a  second  look. 
The  Christian  Democrats,  who  won 
the  most  votes,  have  effectively  been 
marginalized.  Power  has  become  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  far  right.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly has  moved  steadily  to  .strip  land 
reform  of  its  meaning.  Peasants  are 
being  evicted  from  their  land  by  the 
military  and  fear  prevents  many  po- 
tential beneficiaries  from  exercising 
their  rights  to  claim  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  death  squads  have 
stepped  up  their  campaign  of  terror, 
claiming  dozens  of  victims  in  the  last 
several  months.  The  targets  have  in- 
cluded labor  leaders.  Foreign  Ministry 
officials,  and  university  professionals. 
The  residences  of  professors  at  the 
Catholic  University  have  been 
bombed,  and  radio  stations  have  been 
threatened  for  refusing  to  broadcast 
communiques  from  the  death  squads. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  has  protested  the.se 
events,  but  to  what  avail?  The  death 
squads  have  now  even  threatened 
high  ranking  church  officials,  includ- 
ing Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas,  for 
their  continued  denunciation  of 
human  rights  violations  and  for  their 
advocacy  of  a  netogiated  solution  to 
the  conflict.  The  church's  official  legal 
aid  office  continues  to  document 
scores  of  murders  each  week  by  the  se- 
curity forces  and  paramilitary  squads. 


Yet  while  all  this  is  going  on.  Special 
Amba.s.sador  Richard  Stone  and  other 
administration  officials  continue  to 
tell  the  Salvadoran  opposition  that 
they  must  return  to  El  Salvador  and 
participate  in  upcoming  Presidential 
elections.  That  notion  is  ludicrous  as 
long  as  the  killing  of  government  crit- 
ics continues  out  of  control. 

I  am  greatly  dismayed  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  deletes  all  reference 
to  the  murder  of  U.S.  trade  unionists 
almost  3  years  ago.  The  perpetrators 
of  those  murders  are  out  free  because 
they  have  connections  to  highly 
placed  military  officials,  and  becau.se  a 
full  investigation  of  this  ca.se  would 
embarrass  some  of  the  people  we  are 
supporting  in  El  Salvador.  I  believe 
that  without  pressure  from  this  Con- 
gress, the  murderers  of  U.S.  trade 
unionists  will  never  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

Providing  more  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  will  not  help  the  army  win 
the  war.  Despite  all  of  our  aid  and 
training,  the  military  situation  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate  in  favor  of  the  guer- 
rillas. The  army  is  back  to  its  old 
tricks  of  refusing  to  fight  or  to  adopt 
tactics  recommended  by  U.S.  advisers. 
The  Salvadoran  Army  is  still  killing  in- 
nocent civilians.  It  should  be  clear  to 
us  now  that  no  amount  of  U.S.  aid  is 
going  to  win  the  war  and  that  we 
should  use  our  influence  to  pressure 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  before  it  is 
too  late. 

I  commend  our  Amba.ssador  Thomas 
Pickering  for  telling  Constituent  As- 
.sembly  leader  Roberto  D'Aubui.s.son 
and  the  Salvadoran  military  that  we 
are  concerned  about  the  death  squads 
and  the  failure  to  impU'ment  the  land 
reform.  But  that  mes.sage  will  only  get 
through  when  we  in  Congress  let  it  be 
known  that  we  will  not  approve  aid 
until  our  concerns  are  met.  This  con- 
tinuing re.solution  does  not  go  far 
enough.  We  will  never  see  the  results 
we  seek  until  we  force  the  head  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  stop  the  killing  and  to 
get  on  with  necessary  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  reforms. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  will  not  take  much  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  will  just  try  to  point  out 
why  many  of  us  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

First  of  all.  it  completely  circum- 
vents the  committee  process.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  .serve  on  three  subcommit- 
tees, and  one  of  those  happens  to  be 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  a  geo- 
graphical subcommittee.  All  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  that  sub- 
committee and  on  the  full  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  negated 
by  this  resolution  that  now  comes 
before  us.  Sure,  if  I  wanted  to  vote  for 
the  legislation.  I  could,  because  it 
wipes  out  most  of  what  the  committee 


did  and  what  I  objected  to.  but  this  is 
not  the  way  we  ought  to  be  legislating. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  rest  of  this 
time  to  talk  about  a  situation  I  am 
very  up.set  with,  a  situation  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  deal  with  under  this 
resolution,  and  that  is  the  situation  of 
Zimbabwe.  I  just  cannot  believe  that 
this  House  is  going  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment which  is  going  to  appropriate 
$75  million  to  a  country  that  contin- 
ues to  slap  us  in  the  face.  This  is  just 
one  example  of  many  things  that 
takes  place. 

For  example.  I  mentioned  before 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  that  on 
September  12.  Zimbabwe  abstained  on 
the  vote  in  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Korean  airline  shoot-down.  I  think 
that  was  absolutely  disgraceful. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  Zimbabwe 
Government  joined  Nicaragua  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  condemn  the 
United  States  for  its  rescue  attempts 
of  American  citizens  in  Grenada.  They 
did  abstain,  they  did  worse:  they  spon- 
.sored  the  resolution. 

Even  worse,  when  our  American  Em- 
bassy in  Zimbabwe  wanted  to  hold  me- 
morial services  for  the  dead  marines 
and  the  U.S.  Rangers  who  were  recent- 
ly deceased,  they  actually  boycotted 
that  memorial  service.  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  disgusting. 

If  this  amendment  were  not  being 
attached  today  to  a  continuing  re.solu- 
tion. if  it  were  to  come  before  us  in  a 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  would  liave  time  to 
discuss  this  and  hundreds  of  other 
items  that  appear  in  that  foreign  aid 
bill.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  being  gagged, 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  I  cannot  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
off  that  $75  million  or  to  even  cut  it  in 
half.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

We  ought  to  be  enacting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  a  clean  one-page 
resolution  which  simply  extends  the 
date  to  February  29  .so  that  we  could 
all  have  time  to  discuss  the  terribly 
important  issues  that  are  in  this  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Much  of  what  the  gentleman  has  to 
say  about  the  Zimbabwe  situation  has 
a  kind  of  cogency  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  recently  we  had  Mr.  Mobuto 
from  Zaire  in  this  country,  and  he  was 
received  by  the  President,  prai.sed  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  by 
the  President,  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
his  country  of  Zaire,  he  roundly  con- 
demned the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  a  problem  that  we  have  in 
terms  of  the  perception  of  America 
and  the  perception  that  African  na- 


iu.!i.     have,    one    to    another,    with 
n  Kard  to  how  they  should  see  Amer- 

My  point  is  that  if  we  start  singling 
out  one  nation,  we  may  have  to  go 
down  the  list  of  a  lot  of  nations,  some 
of  whom  the  President  of  this  country 
ha-s  embraced. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  tern- 
blv  important  point  here.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss not  only  Zimbabwe,  but  Zaire, 
Mozambique,  Tanzania,  and  all  the 
other  countries  to  which  we  are  giving 
taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from   California   'Mr 

Lewis).  „,  ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  that  he  has  only  l 
minute  remaining.  . 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  yield  that  1  remaining  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

Lewis).  ,,     _.     . 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  1  am 
not  sure  that  I  will  have  the  time  to  do 
what  I  would  like  to  do  in  that  1 
minute.  ^  , 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long),  would  join  me  in  a 
colloquy   and   answer  some  questions 

for  me?  ,  ,  , 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  be 
happv  to.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr"  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  sav  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  provisions 
and  the  language  in  his  amendment 
that  relate  to  a  10-percenl  set-aside  for 
minoritv  contractors.  I  think  this  is 
important  since  we  did  not  discuss  this 
in  the  subcommittee.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  the  House  discuss  it  so 
we  can  understand  clearly  what  is  in- 
volved. 

Could  the  gentleman  outline  for  the 
House  what  the  meaning  of  that  is 
and  what  is  involved  in  terms  of  the 
technical  side  of  it? 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  to  respond 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
di.scussed  in  the  subcommittee.  I  .say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am  not 
exactly   sure   when   that    could    have 

been.  ,  ^  , 

Mr  GRAY.  Unfortunately.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  California  was  not 
present  at  the  time  it  was  discussed 
and  voted  on  by  the  subcommittee.  It 
was  voted  unanimously  by  all  those 
who  were  present.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 


ticrnan   es.sentially   \Oiat    that    amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Was  that  a 
rump  caucus,  by  chance'' 
Mr   GRAY    No;  it  wa-s  not. 
The   CHAIRMAN,   The  time  of  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 
Lewis)  has  expired. 

All  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  has  expired. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  wonder  if  somebody  would 
mind  explaining  at  lea.st  to  America,  if 
not  to  me.  what  this  amendment  does. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  desist.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  has  the  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Long-Kemp  amendment. 

Let  me  just  simply  say.  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis),  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  had  been 
present  at  the  subcommittee  meeting 
when  the  markup  was  done,  he  would 
have  known  what  action  was  taken. 
Es.sentiallv.  what  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  was  a  10-pecent  set-aside  for 
socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged bu.sinesses  to  do  foreign  assist- 
ance work  in  the  development  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  foreign  aid 
areas.  .    . 

This  is  nothing  new.  We  have  it  in 
several  other  areas;  and  indeed,  the 
same  committee  passed  the  same  kind 
of  amendment  for  private  voluntary 
organizations  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  sorrv  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  present  when  the  subcommittee 
met.  It  was  not  a  rump  caucus.  It  was 
an  official  meeting  and  markup,  and  it 
is  just  unfortunate  that  he  was  not 

here.  _,     .  . 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  support  this  amend- 
ment, for  three  basic  reasons. 

First  of  all,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  is  fiscally  responsible  and 
indeed  restrained.  It  is  $300  million 
below  the  President  s  request.  It  is  at 
least  S700  million  below  the  budget 
resolution  which  we  adopted.  It  is 
below  the  302(b)  allocation.  It  is. 
therefore,  a  fiscally  conservative 
amendment. 

The  .second  reason  for  supporting 
this  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  biparti- 
san compromise.  Some  liberals  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  certain  aspects  of  this 
compromise,  and  some  conservatives 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  certain  as- 
pects, but  I  think  it  is  a  pragmatic 
compromise  worked  out  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Members  who  serve  on 


our    Foreign    Operations    Subcommit- 
tee. 

Third,  it  is  an  amendment  which  is 
preferable  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. This  is  really  the  key  point,  be- 
cause the  alternatives  we  are  faced 
with  here  are  this  amendment  or  the 
continuing  resolution.  The  continuing 
resolution  is  inadequate  in  many  re- 
spects, and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  For  example,  the 
continuing  resolution  would  actually 
cut  grant  military  aid  to  Israel  by  $200 
million;  our  amendment  would  in- 
crease that  aid  by  $100  million. 

The  continuing  resolution  would  cut 
UNICEF  by  36  percent,  from  $42.5 
million  to  S27  million;  our  amendment 
would  provide  a  modest  increase  of  $10 
million.  The  continuing  resolution 
would  cut  the  Peace  Corps,  whereas 
our  amendment  would  provide  a 
modest  increase  of  S7  million. 

I  think,  in  short,  that  while  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  the  best  procedure,  while 
we  would  prefer  to  have  a  regular  bill 
on  the  floor  so  that  amendments  could 
be  offered— and  1  sympathize  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon),  on  that  point— the 
fact  is  that  we  have  only  two  options 
at  this  point.  One  is  the  continuing 
resolution  which  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  find  inadequate;  and  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  product  of  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  at  cooperation  and  accom- 
modation. 

We  do  not  often  get  that  on  foreign 
aid  and  I  think  the  membership 
should  give  some  significant  weight  to 
this  compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr, 
McHugh)  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  was  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  page  H9302. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  to 
the    amendment   offered   by    Mr.    Long   oI 

Maryland:  ^j  ^  .„  u  t 

In  the  text  proposed  to  be  added  to  H^J. 
Res.  403  by  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland— 

(1)  insert    "(a)"   immediately   after     t>ec. 

(2)  strike  out  ■.  as  authorized  by  section 
407  of  H  R.  2992.  as  reported'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  -authorized  by  section  108  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (a-s  added 
bv  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
m'ent    Assistance    Authorizations    Act    of 

(3)  .strike  out  "and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 209  of  S.  1347  a-s  reported"  and  strike 
out  -and  under  the  authorities  of  section 
209  of  S.  1347.  as  reported.":  .   .     ^ 

(4)  strike  out  the  proviso  which  begins 
■Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate the  Minority  Resource  Center  and 
ends  -Act  of  1977:": 


UMI 


:ni7n 
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<5)  strike   out    thf   proviso   which   bosms 
■Provided  further.   That    not    U-ss   than    10 
perrrnt  of  the  agKregate"  and  ends  ■deemed 
to  include  women;  "; 

(6)  strike  out  the  proviso  which  beRins 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated directly"  and  ends  with  obtained  a 
verdict;'  and  strike  out  the  proviso  which 
begins  "Provided  further.  That  10  percent  of 
the  funds  directly  provided"  and  ends 
"exceed  30  percent )";  and 

(7)  strike  oui  the  proviso  which  begins 
"Provided  further  Thai  none  of  the  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  Syria"  and  ends  "programs  fur 
Syria  authorized  by  such  chapter;". 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  lo  be 
added  to  H.J  Res.  403  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Ixjng  of  Maryland,  added  the 
following: 

lb)  Section  101<ei  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  October  1.  1983  (Public  Law  98  107 1.  is 
further  amended  by  striking  oul  ".  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Public  Law  91  672. 
and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  or  any  other 
provision  of  law". 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  .ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLK 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Security  and  Development 
Assistance  Authorizations  Act  of  1983" 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  b«'  ap- 
propriated lo  the  President  $1,315,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  section 
23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  The 
total  principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
under  section  24(ai  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  shall  not  exceed  $4,446,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  the  following 
amounts  to  carry  out  the  following  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(1)  $725,213,000  to  carry  out  .section  103. 

(2)  $244,600,000  lo  carry  out  section 
104(b). 

(3)  $133,400,000  to  carry  out  section 
104(c). 

(4)  $121,477,000  to  carry  out  section  105. 

(5)  $160,000,000  to  carry  out  section  106. 

(6)  $103,000,000  to  carry  out  section  121. 

(7)  $30,000,000  to  carry  out  section  214. 

(8)  $266,214,000  to  carry  out  chapter  3  of 
part  I.  of  which  $160,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program, 
$52,500,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  $17,500,000  shall  be  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  development  assistance 
programs,  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program. 
$2,300,000  shall  be  for  the  World  Meterolo- 
gical  Organization,  $2,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  United  Nations  Capital  Development 
Fund.  $1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Education  and  Training  Program  for 
Southern  Africa.  $500,000  shall  be  for  the 
United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  the 
Decade  for  Women.  $150,000  shall  be  for 
the  convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species.  $2,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  World  Pood  Program.  $500,000  shall  be 
for  the  United  Nations  Institute  for  Na 
mibia.  $343,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Na 
tions  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa,  and 
$50,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Nations  Vol- 
untary Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture. 

(9)  $47,000,000  to  carry  out  section  481 


( 10)  $23,000.1)00  to  carry  oul  section  4yl. 

(11)  $3,074,000,000  lo  carry  oul  chapter  4 
of  part  II 

(12)  $639,700,000  to  carry  out  section  503. 
il'M  $56,452,000  to  carry  oul  chapter  5  of 

part  11 

(141  $46,200,000  to  carry  out  chapter  6  of 
part  II. 

( 15)  $22,000,000  lo  carry  out  section  661. 

i!6)  $370,000,000  lo  carry  out  .section  667. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
to  the  Presideni  to  carry  out  the  African 
Development  Foundation  Act  $3,000,000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1984. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  l  he  Peace  Corps  Act 
$116,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  1984 

(e)  Section  10  of  Public  Law  91  672  and 
section  15(a)  of  I  he  Slate  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  funds  appropriated  for  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  A.ssistance"  or  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  by  the  joint  res- 
olution of  October  I.  1983  (Public  I^w  98 
107).  as  amended  by  this  joint  resolution. 

ASSISTANCK  FOR  ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 

Sec  203.  (a)(1)  Section  31(b)(3)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits i  extended  under 
.section  23  of  this  Act  and  of  the  total  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  guaranteed  under  .sec- 
tion 24(a)  of  this  Act.  not  less  than 
$1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel,  of  which  not 
less  than  $850,000,000  shall  be  credits  under 
section  23.  Of  the  total  aggregate  credit  ceil- 
ing made  available  for  Israel  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984.  up  to  $300,000,000  may  be  made 
available  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  for  defen.se  arti- 
cles to  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
the  Lavi  program  and  up  to  $250,000,000 
may  be  made  a\ailable  for  the  procurement 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  in 
Israel.  ". 

(2)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 

year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  ";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  $550,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  $850,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  ".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out    for  each  such  year". 

(b)  Section  31(bK6)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Of  the  total  amounts  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits)  extended  under 
section  23  of  this  Act,  not  less  than 
$465,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  shall  be 
available  only  for  Egypt,  and  Egypt  shall  be 
released  from  its  contractual  liability  lo 
repay  the  United  Slates  Government  with 
respect  to  such  credits  (and  participations  in 
credits).  Of  the  total  principal  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  .section  24(a)  of  this 
Act.  not  less  than  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  shall  be  available  only  for 
Egypt." 

(c)  Section  31(b)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  oul  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Korea."  immediately 
after  "Greece,". 

(d)  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  532.  Earmarkings  for  Israel  and 
Egypt. -Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap 


proprialcd  lo  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  not  less  $910,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel  and  not  less  than 
$750,000,000  snail  be  available  only  for 
Egypt.". 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
SYRIA 

Sec  204.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign A.s.sisiance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
seel  ion: 

"Sec  540A.  Termination  of  Assistance 
Programs  for  Syria. -(a)  After  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .section,  funds  available  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  may 
not  be  used  for  any  pa.sment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  any  kind  lo  ihe  Government  of 
Syria  or  for  the  delivery  of  any  goods  or 
services  ol  any  kind  to  the  Government  of 
Syria. 

"(bi  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  deobligale 
all  funds  which  have  been  obligated  for 
Syria  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  except  thai  — 

'li  such  funds  may  continue  to  be  used 
lo  finance  the  training  or  studies  outside  of 
Syria  of  students  whose  course  of  study 
began  before  the  enactment  of  this  .section; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  may  adopt  as  a 
contract  of  the  United  States  Government 
any  contract  with  a  United  Slates  or  third- 
country  contractor  which  would  otherwise 
be  terminated  pursuant  lo  this  subsection, 
and  may  assume  in  whole  or  in  part  any  li- 
abilities arising  under  such  contract,  except 
that  the  authority  provided  by  this  para- 
graph may  be  exercised  only  to  the  extent 
that  budget  authority  is  available  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  United  Stales  under 
such  contracts,  and 

(3)  amounts  certified  pursuant  to  .section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1955.  as  having  bt-en  obligated  for  Syria 
under  this  chapter  shall  continue  to  be 
available  until  expended  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  arising  from  the  termination  of  a.s- 
sistance  programs  for  Syria  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

conditions  on  military  assistance  for  el 
salvador 

Sec  205.  (a)  Not  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  amount  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  for  military  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador under  chapters  2  and  5  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  and 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  be 
expended  until— 

(1)  Salvadoran  authorities  have  substan- 
tially concluded  all  investigative  actions  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Guardsmen 
charged  with  murder  in  the  deaths  of  the 
four  United  States  churchwomen  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  that  were  set  forth  in  communica- 
tions from  the  Department  of  State  (includ- 
ing the  letters  dated  July  8  and  September 
23.  1983);  and 

(2)  Salvordoran  authorities  have  brought 
he  accu.sed  to  trial  and  have  obtained  a  ver- 
dict. 

(b)  Not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  for  military  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
under  chapters  2  and  5  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  be  expended 
until  the  President  has  determined  and  cer- 
tified to  the  Congress  that  — 

(I)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
not  taken  any  action  which  would  modify, 
alter,  suspend,  or  terminate  the  land  reform 
program  promulgated  under  Decree  154 
(dated  March  5,  1980)  or  Decree  207  (dated 
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April  28  1980)  in  a  manner  detrimental  lo 
the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  under  those  decrees;  an(l 

(2)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues to  make  documented  progress  on  imple- 
menting the  land  reform  program. 
minority  set-aside 
Sec   206   Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  fKscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acl  of  19bl 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  activities  of 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  en- 
terprises  (Within    the    meaning    of   .section 
133(C)(5)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Acl  of  1977).  historical- 
ly Black  colleges  and  universities,  and  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  which  are 
controlled    by    individuals    who    are    Black 
Americans.  Hispanic  Americans,  or  Native 
Americans,  or  who  are  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  133(c)(5)(B)  and  (C)  of  the  Inlerna- 
iional  Development  and  food  Assistance  Act 
of  1977)    For  purposes  of  this  section,  eco- 
nomicallv  and  .socially  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals shall  be  deemed  to  include  women. 
minority  resource  center 
Sec   207   None  of  the  funds  authorized  lo 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
may  be  used  to  eliminate  the  Minority  Re- 
source  Center  as  a  .separate   and  distinct 
entity  within  the  Agency  for  Internationa 
Developmenl.  including  implementation  of 
a  consolidation  of   the  Minority   Re.source 
Center  with  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disad- 
vantaged Business  Utilization  under  section 
133(c)(8)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Acl  of  1977. 

promoting  the  development  of  the  HAITIAN 
PEOPLE  AND  providing  FOR  ORDERLY  EMIGRA- 
TION FROM  HAITI 

Sec  208.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress thai  for  the  fiscal  year  1984- 

(A)  up  to  $24,000,000  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  oul  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Acl  of  1961.  and 

(B)  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  chaiHer  4  of  part  II  of  such 
Acl. 

should  be  made  available  for  developmenl 
assistance  for  Haiti,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  under  chapter  1  of  part 
I  and  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  should  be  pro- 
vided through  private  and  voluntary  organi- 

^(b)  Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1984  lo 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2  4 
or  5'of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acl 
of  1961  may  be  obligated  for  Haiti,  and  cred- 
its may  be  extended  and  guarantees  may  be 
issued' under  the  Arms  Export  Control  for 
Haiti,  only  if  the  President  determines  thai 
the  Government  of  Haiti— 

(1)  is  continuing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Stales  in  hailing  illegal  emigration 
to  the  United  Slates  from  Haiti; 

(2)  IS  cooperating  fully  in  implementing 
United  States  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Haiti  (in- 
cluding programs  for  prior  fiscal  years); 

(3)  is  continuing  lo  comply  with  the  fi.scal 
performance  targets  set  by  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund;  and  ^    .       , 

(4)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  improve  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Haiti  by  implementing  the  political 
reforms  which  arc  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  Haiti,  including  the 


establishment  of  political  parlies.  Iree  elec- 
tions and  freedom  of  the  press. 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  lo  the  Congress  on  the  extent  in 
which  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  are  consistent  with  each  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  sec- 
lion  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acl  of 
1961  funds  made  available  under  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1984  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams with  Haiti  to  a-ssisl  in  hailing  signifi- 
cant illegal  emigration  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  Slates. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec  209  The  amendment  contained  in 
.section  407  of  H.R.  2992.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  17.  1983.  is 
hereby  enacted. 

ANTITERRORISM  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  210  The  amendments  contained  in 
title  II  of  H.R.  2992.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  17,  1983.  are 
hereby  enacted,  except  thai,  for  purposes  of 
such  enactment,  section  575  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Acl  of  1961  shall  read  as  follows. 

•Sec  575.  APPROPRIATIONS.-There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  lo  ll^e  President 
to  carry  oul  this  chapter  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  Vear  1984.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

T  1630 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing) Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered   as    read    and    printed    in   the 

Record.  ,  .     ^. 

The  CH.MRM.AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  362.  the  gentleinan 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Is   the    gentleiT^an    from   Nev^-    YorK 
(Mr.  Solomon)  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? ,   ,„ 
Mr.   SOLOMON.    He   is   opposed   to 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  will  be 
recognized  to  share  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr     ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chairman.    1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ,         ,  T  „^ 
Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  l  am 
offering   is  necessary   because   of   the 
parliamentary     situation     the     House 
finds   itself   in   at   this   moment.   The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  re- 
ported   a    foreign    aid    authorization. 
H  R    2992.  that  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered on  the  floor.  In  the  absence  of 
authorization  and  appropriations  leg- 
islation   for    foreign    aid,    these    pr(> 
grams  must  be  funded  through  this 
continuing  appropriation. 


The  Long  amendment  would  provide 
a  number  of  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid  that  have  not  been  authorized.  It 
also  contains  policy  provisions  that 
belong  m  the  authorization  legislation. 
Therefore,  since  we  are  confronted 
with  the  Long  amendment  to  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  feel  constrained 
to  offer  this  amendment  so  that  these 
programs  and  policy  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Long  amendment  will  be 
authorized  before  they  are  appropri- 
ated. 

My    amendment    essentially    tracks 
the     Long     amendment.     Because     it 
would  be  inappropriate  in  a  continuing 
resolution    to    consider   all    the    issues 
contained  m  H.R.  2992,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization,  my  amendment  author- 
izes only  those  items  for  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion   through    the   Long    amendment. 
The  only  differences  of  substance  are 
that  the"  amounts  proposed  for  author- 
ization are  in  some  instances  slightly 
higher  than  those  in  the  Long  amend- 
ment   and    a    few    selected    programs 
which  have  broad  bipartisan  support 
are    also    being    authorized    in    my 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  in  the  guise  of  an  amend- 
ment It  is  a  necessary  limited  ap- 
proach and  does  not  forfeit  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  eventually 
consider  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
hopefully  in  this  session  or  certainly 
early  next  year. 

My  amendment  serves  U.S.  national 
security  interests  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways.  The  amendment  author- 
izes   $1.7    billion    in    foreign    military 
sales  credits  and  guarantees  for  Israel, 
with  loan  repayment  of  half  of  this 
amount    forgiven.    It    provides    Egypt 
with  SI. 365  billion  in  foreign  military 
sales  credits  and  guarantees  with  loan 
repayment    of   $465    million    forgiven. 
The'    amendment      also      authorizes 
amounts  for  military  assistance,  slight- 
ly  higher   than   in   the  Long   amend- 
ment to  adequately  fund  critical  mili- 
tary aid  programs  to  Greece.  Turkey, 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  other >ase  rights 
countries.  /    .v.     • 

The  amendment  also  Authorizes  a 
number  of  key  economic  a^id^rograms. 
For  example  $3,074  billion  is  for  the 
economic  support  fund  which  provides 
economic  assistance  in  areas  of  special 
political  and  strategic  interest  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  Israel  is  earmarked  for  $910  rnil- 
lion  in  ESF.  and  Egypt  is  earmarked 
for  $750  million. 

Development  assistance  is  author- 
ized which  provides  help  to  poor  coun- 
tries to  meet  basic  human  needs  of 
their  populations  and  to  promote  self- 
help  economic  development.  Other 
programs  include  U.S.  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  international  organizations 
and  for  such  efforts  as  international 
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narcotics  efforts,  disaster  assistance, 
the  Peace  Corps.  U.S.  trade  assistance 
and  assistance  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad,  ba^iically  in  the 
same  amounts  as  appropriated  in  the 
Long  amendment. 

In  addition  the  policy  provisions  in 
the  Long  amendment  regarding  Syria 
and  El  Salvador  are  included  in  my 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin also  provides  that  foreign  as- 
sistance funds  to  Haiti  are  conditioned 
on  Haiti's  cooperation  in  halting  ille- 
gal emigration  to  the  United  States, 
cooperation  in  implementing  U.S.  aid 
programs  m  Haiti,  cooperation  with 
International  Monetary  Fund  fiscal 
performance  targets,  and  that  it  is 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  improve 
human  rights  in  that  country. 

Finally,  the  amendment  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  $5  million  program  to 
assist  friendly  states  in  combating 
international  terrorism  through  a  pro- 
gram of  training  and  purchases  of  pas- 
sive resistance  equipment  in  airports 
and  through  protection  of  public  offi- 
cials. This  antiterrorism  provision 
enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support  and  is 
enthusiastically  endonsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

These  are  the  basic  outlines  of  the 
amendment.  It.  along  with  the  appro- 
priations continued  as  the  Long-Kemp 
amendment,  will  advance  U.S.  inter- 
ests through  the  provision  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  friends  and 
allies  and  will  inject  controls  into  the 
consideration  of  U.S.  policy  in  Ei  Sal- 
vador. At  the  same  time,  the  amend- 
ment withholds  a  number  of  authori- 
ties and  controversial  policy  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  and  leaves  their  consid- 
eration for  further  debate  when  the 
House  considers  that  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  amendment  is 
that  it  protects  the  legislative  process. 
The  rules  of  the  House  require  an  au- 
thorization before  appropriations  can 
be  made.  And  while  this  amendment  is 
not  an  authorization  bill  it  does  au- 
thorize those  programs  for  1984  that 
are  being  appropriated  in  the  Long- 
Kemp  amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 403. 

For  this  reason  alone,  my  amend- 
ment should  be  supported  by  all  of 
those  who  value  an  orderly  legislative 
process  that  is  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House. 
I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
simply  provides  authorization  to  the 
Long-Kemp  amendment  without  modi- 
fying   in    any    significant    way.    In    a 


sense,  it  puts  the  legislative  stamp  of 
approval  on  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .si<'ld  for  a  question? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  just  to  say. 
before  the  gentleman  from  Mar>land 
rose  to  his  feet,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  provides  for  both  au- 
thorization and  appropriation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  appropriation. 

Mr  YATES.  Authorization  for  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  For  appropriation, 
yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  when  I  am  ahead  and  there  is  no 
need  to  take  any  more  of  the  commit 
tee's  time. 
I  will  re.serve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  ,is  much  time  as  I  will 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  .said  before  on 
the  Long  amendment.  I  think  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  legislate. 

Last  year's  total  spending  in  the  for- 
eign aid  budget  came  to  about  $6  bil- 
lion 950  million,  almost  $7  billion. 
When  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
met  to  mark  up  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we 
produced  a  bill  with  appropriations  of 
almost  $8  billion.  In  doing  .so,  there 
was  much  opposition  to  that  legisla- 
tion because  we  felt  under  the  present 
fiscal  restraints  that  we  could  not  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  domestic 
programs  that  were  necessary  that 
many  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  called 
for. 

Consequently,  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  could  increase  the  foreign  aid 
budget  by  that  amount.  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki )  has  stood  in  the 
well  and  has  .said  that  the  bill  has  not 
come  on  the  floor,  becau.se  the  gentle- 
man knows  and  everybody  else  knows 
that  that  bill  would  not  pass  under  the 
present  fiscal  restraints  that  we  have. 
Yet  here  today  we  have  a  continuing 
resolution  which  was  stripped,  it  was 
coming  before  this  floor  under  a  modi 
fied  rule  which  has  allowed  amend 
ments  by  Messrs.  Wright.  Perkins. 
Hall.  Boland.  Long  of  Maryland,  and 
Zablocki.  all  of  which  increase  that 
spending,  so  that  now  we  are  back  up 
to  spending  almost  the  amount  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
originally  authorized  and  which  would 
not  pass  this  House. 

I  just  do  not  understand  how  we 
could  let  this  legislation  come  before 
the  House  under  this  form. 


I  reluctantly  oppose  it.  because  I 
personally  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.scon.sin  (Mr.  Zablocki  i  has  done  a 
good  job.  He  has  corrected  many  of 
the  problems  that  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  original  bill  on;  but  never- 
theless, it  becomes  a  question  of  dollar 
spending  and  we  are  still  up  to  the 
level  of  what  we  were  going  to  spend 
before.  That  is  why  I  object  to  the  Za- 
blocki amendment,  although  I  do 
think  my  chairman  has  done  a  good 
job  in  bringing  the  amendment  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  our  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  New  York  op- 
posed to  regulnr  legislative  procedure? 
That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  regular  and  or- 
derly legislative  procedure? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  .say  to  my 
chairman,  I  am  not,  and  that  is  my  ar- 
gument. I  would  like  to  have  regular 
procedure  so  that  we  could  debate  this 
under  an  open  rule,  so  that  we  could 
offer  amendments  and  we  could  all 
have  our  case  heard  and  the  American 
people  could  hear  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  that  that  would  be  preferable. 
However,  since  we  are  found  in  this 
situation.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  it  is  better  to  support  the 
Zablocki  amendment.  At  least  we  have 
some  semblance  of  regular  legislative 
procedure. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  chairman,  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  it.  because  the  chairman  has 
done  a  good  job.  It  is  still  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  it  and  I  still  am  going 
to  have  to  reluctantly  oppose  the  Za- 
blocki amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Siwith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Zablocki. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
chairman  has  included  funding  for 
AID'S  private  .sector  revolving  fund  in 
his  amendment.  This  new  private 
sector  initiative,  which  was  approved 
by  both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and 


the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees sets  an  important  new  direction 
for  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  empha- 
sizes creative  local  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic development  problems,  and  it 
provides  new  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  pro- 
gram will  demonstrate  that  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  can  be  a 
spark  for  growth  and  self-sufficiency 
in  the  third  world.  AID  is  required  to 
channel  the  bulk  of  the  private  .sector 
funding  to  small  businesses  and  coop- 
eratives that  cannot  generate  startup 
capital  on  their  own.  Through  the  use 
of  .small  loans  for  AlD's  private  enter- 
prise program.  AID  will  be  able  to 
show  the  advantages  of  truly  inde- 
pendent and  privately  run  coopera- 
tives and  .small  businesses.  The  private 
sector  revolving  fund  will  enable  the 
development  of  cooperatives  which 
will  not  have  to  rely  on  direct  host 
government  subsidies.  As  the.se  enter- 
prises grow,  they  will  have  the  ability 
to  tap  government  funds  without  risk- 
ing governmental  domination. 

Autonomous  cooperatives  and  viable 
small  businesses  are  a  force  for  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  third  world,  and 
equitable  economic  growth  fosters  the 
conditions  in  which  free  citizens  can 
make  a  free  choice  of  government.  A.s 
Paul  Hoffman,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  once  remarked. 
"The  best  way  to  combat  communism 
is  with  prosperity."  He  was  right.  If 
people  are  working  their  own  land, 
and  earning  a  decent  salary,  and  feed- 
ing and  educating  their  families,  they 
will  not  be  seduced  by  Marxist  rheto- 
ric. With  our  constructive  support,  de- 
mocracy and  development  can  go  hand 
in  hand  in  poorer  nations. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Zablocki  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  lake  this  opportunity 
to  commend  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  the  gentleman  from  Wi-sconsin 
(Mr    Zablocki).  and  to  commend  the 
chairman   of   the   Foreign   Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 
I  want  to  commend  them  first   for 
the  job   they   have   done   in  bringing 
this  to  the  floor  so  that  there  would 
be  the  ability  to  get  this  issue  up  and 
speak  about  it.  since  much  of  what  is 
contained  here  is  also  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  appropriations  are 
going  to  match;  but  also,  I  want  to 
commend    them    because    they    have 
taken  the  issues  beyond  those  which 
were  raised  in  the  original  bill.  I  speak 
of  the  money  that  is  going  to  be  deob- 
Hpated  for  Syria.  Those  of  us  in  this 
House  and  in  this  Congress  that  have 
been    concerned    about    this    problem 
since  the  problem  arose  in  Lebanon, 
and  since  the  recalcitrance  and  inlran- 
.sigence  of  Syria  has  become  so  evi- 
dent, since  they  have  become  such  a 


stumbling  blocK  lor  int-  pciK-i-  piuLt.^.^. 
since  thev  have  become  such  a  diffi- 
cult negative  force,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  what  this  country  has 
been  giving  them  in  the  way  of  aid  all 
during  this  time  when  they  are  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  peace  proce.ss 
that  this  country  is  attempting  to  fa- 
cilitate. 


D  1640 
The   amendment   of  the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign    Affairs   Committee,    to   deau- 
thorize  and  deobligate  the  money  that 
is  still  in  the  pipeline  to  Syria,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollar's  worth  of 
monev.  and  let  me  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
that  while  we  may  be  spending  more 
than  was  originally  authorized,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  spending  for  Israel  is 
money  that  could  not  be  better  spent 
for  an  allv  who  is  helping  this  country 
ultimately  obtain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East    We  are  taking  away  money  from 
the  country  which  is  the  biggest  stum- 
bling block  to  that  peace  and  that  is 
Syria    I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee  I  have  been  trying  to  do  this  for  a 
year,    and    1    hope    we    can    get    this 
pas.sed.  It  is  mo.st  important  that  this 
be  done.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  good  statement. 
The  one  significant  difference  in  the 
contribution  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin's  amendment  makes  is 
that  it  says  no  money  to  Syria,  period. 
Our  amendment  qualified  it  somewhat 
and  says  if  Syria  breaks  the  cease-fire. 
There  is  some  question  what  hap- 
pened there,  and  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  wants  to  see  Syria  get 
monev  under  some  conditions,  then,  of 
cour.se.  he  is  justified  in  doing  it.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  that  is  his 
intention. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee he  has  done  yeoman  work  not 
only  on  this  particular  issue  but  on  all 
other  committee  matters  as  well.  I 
thank  him  for  the  help  he  has  been  to 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  expired.  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and  to 
as.sociate  myself  with  the  sentiments 
that  he  expressed. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
worked  hard  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Syria.  Syria  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  peace  process  in  Lebanon  and  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
giving  that  nation  valuable  resources 
that  may  help  it  resist  a  prompt  reso- 
lution of  the  crisis  in  Lebanon. 

I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  support 
of  the  additional  aid  to  Israel  as  con- 
tained in  the  Long  amendment.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  assistance  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  much  needed  and 
will  be  well  used  by  our  foremost  ally 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  the 

bill.  ^.    , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  more  poetically  right,  the 
poetic  justice  that  we  are  always  look- 
ing for.  than  taking  money  from  that 
country  which  is  the  stumbling  block 
and  giving  it  to  that  country  which  is 
helping  us  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
ipennsvlvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr  WALKER.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  the  Zablocki 
amendment,  or  the  merits  of  the  Long 
amendment. 

I  simply  rise  to  say  that  the  proce- 
dure that  we  are  using  here  is  a  terri- 
ble procedure.  It  is  a  terrible  legisla- 
tive procedure.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  right  in  saying  that  what 
we  have  before  us  is  better  than  doing 
nothing,  at  least  it  does  make  certain 
we  have  an  authorization  in  place 
before  we  appropriate. 

What  he  is  really  saying  is  that  he  is 
going  to  allow  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  write  authorization 
bills.  We  are  going  to  ignore  the  au^ 
thorization  process  around  here  and 
allow  a  handful  of  people  on  one  sub- 
committee to  write  the  authorization 
legislation  as  well  as  the  appropriation 
legislation. 

That  is  an  awful  procedure.  It  comes 
down  to  another  point  in  time  when 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  work  their  will  on 
major  pieces  of  legislation,  on  some- 
thing that  affects  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  domestically  but 
in  this  instance,  affects  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  this  country  thoughout 
the  world.  I  think  that  that  is  a  terri- 
ble procedure,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  no  votes  would  be  against  a  proce- 
dure that  permits  the  Appropriations 
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Committee  to  begin  writing  authoriza- 
tion bills. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Em- 
erson i  . 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  before  us  is  an  amend 
ment  to  the  continuing  resolution  that 
is.  in  effect,  the  entire  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  This  is  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure. I  am  for  furthering  the  Camp 
David  processes.  I  am  for  help  for  El 
Salvador.  But  to  ask  us,  without  op- 
portunity for  amendment,  to  accept 
everything  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment, much  of  which  is  highly 
unpalatable,  is  asking  too  much  and  I 
must,  therefore,  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablocki)  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron). 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Zablocki  amendment  which  con- 
tains an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  U.S.  voluntary  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  The 
amount  authorized  is  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Zablocki  amendment  which  con- 
tains an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  U.S.  voluntary  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  The 
amount  authorized  is  $266,214,000.  the 
full  amount  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair. 

The  programs  funded  under  the 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams account  reflect  both  the  ideal 
ism  and  pragmatism  of  our  Nation. 
These  programs  not  only  help  meet 
humanitarian  needs,  they  also  support 
U.S.  objectives  of  strengthening  inter- 
national cooperation,  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  helping 
build  viable  and  responsible  interna- 
tional organizations,  .strengthening 
safeguards  against  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, and  furthering  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

The  amounts  provided  in  both  the 
Zablocki  and  Long  bills  for  the.se  pro- 
grams are  substantially  above  those 
recommended  by  the  executive 
branch— and  they  certainly  should  be. 
The  figures  in  both  amendments,  how- 
ever, are  in  line  with  the  traditional 
emphasis  Congress  has  placed  on  the 
vital    importance   of    these    programs. 


For  too  long  succeedmg  U.S.  adminis- 
trations have  praised  these  programs 
only  to  ask  the  Congress  for  far  less 
funds  than  are  needed.  The  Congress 
has  repeatedly  responded  with  signifi- 
cant increases. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  are  more 
essential    now    than   ever   before.   The 
developing     countries     have     not     yet 
begun  to  recover  from  the  severe  de- 
cline of  the  world  economy  in  recent 
years— a  decline  which  many  have  de- 
scribed as  the  worst  since  the  Great 
Depression.  We  have  .seen  the  impact 
in  our  own  land.  In  the  poor  countries, 
already  wretched  conditions  have  been 
further    worsened.    Enormous    strains 
have  been  placed  on   the  budgets  of 
many  developing  countries  with  result- 
ing    cutbacks     in     expenditures     on 
health,   education,   and   welfare  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  on  subsidies  for  such 
basic  items  as  food,  fuel,  and  medicine. 
It  is  obvious  to  all  who  look  that  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  are 
great— yet  the  need  for  more  funds  for 
these     voluntary     contributions     this 
year  is  not  solely  a  reflection  of  pover- 
ty. It  is  also  based  on  the  realistic  ex- 
pectation  that   all  we   have  done  for 
decades  through  our  development  as- 
sistance programs  is  on  the  verge  of 
what  could  be  one  of  mankinds  great- 
est achievements:  A  50-percent  reduc- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  century  in  the 
staggering  death  rate  of  children  from 
malnutrition  and  disease.  That  rate  is 
now  40,000  per  day. 

Today  as  a  result  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEP).  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram, the  World  Health  Organization, 
our  own  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  others,  we  have  the 
means  at  hand  to  make  rapid  progress 
toward  saving  the  lives  of  20.000  chil- 
dren per  day.  Labeled  the  Children's 
Health  Revolution  and  led  by 
UNICEF.  a  global  effort  has  been 
launched  with  the  strong  support  of 
President  Reagan  and  other  world 
leaders.  This  amendment  with  the 
funds  for  UNICEF  and  UNDP,  two  of 
the  agencies  key  to  the  success  of  the 
Children's  Health  Revolution,  gives 
the  Congress  its  first  opportunity  to 
express  its  full  support  for  this  vital 
international  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  moments  to  discuss  what 
the  international  organizations  funds 
will  be  used  for.  Most  of  these  funds— 
$225  million— are  for  only  five  pro- 
grams. The  bulk  goes  to  the  two  best 
run  and  most  effective  international 
organizations:  the  U.N  development 
program  and  UNICEF— both  run  by 
Americans.  By  far  the  largest  is  for 
UNDP  which  is  authorized  at  a  fi.scal 
year  1984  level  of  $160  million.  The 
second  largest  program  is  UNICEF. 
the  U.N.  Children's  Fund,  which  is  at 
$52.2  million.  The  other  three  remain- 
ing large  programs  are:  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 


$17.5  million;  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS).  $15  million:  and  the 
U.N.  environmental  program.  $10  mil- 
lion. 

The  amount  in  the  Zablocki  amend- 
ment earmarked  for  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  is  $160 
million.  $40  million  over  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President.  I  would 
like  to  detail  just  a  few  reasons  why  I 
believe  UNDP  is  important  and  why  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  increase  is  justi- 
fied. 

First.  UNDP  is  the  central  funding 
and  coordinating  mechanism  for  all 
U.N.  technical  assistance.  Moreover,  it 
plays  a  key  role  in  development  of  pro- 
grams for  agencies  like  the  World 
Bank.  Thus.  UNDP  activities  are  key 
lo  U.S.  policy  and  strategy  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  development. 

Second,  UNDP  is  a  first-rate  profes- 
sional organization.  It  is  brilliantly  led 
by  our  former  colleague  Brad  Morse 
and  has  the  confidence  and  support  of 
all  major  donors.  UNDP  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  U.N.  activities.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  prepared  to  complain 
about  .some  U.N.  activities,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  speak  up  for  and  sup- 
port those  which  do  a  good  job. 

Thira.  UNDP  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 
American  influence  in  the  U.N.  system 
at  a  time  when  our  influence  else- 
where in  the  system  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  administrator  of  UNDP  has 
always  been  an  American.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  hard-headed  management 
approach  at  UNDP  where  .serious 
project  evaluation  emphasizing  cost 
effectiveness,  is  a  key  operating  princi- 
ple. With  UNDP's  central  role  in  the 
U.N.  system.  American  leadership  is  a 
significant  advantage  for  us.  This  year 
Brad  Morse  is  up  for  reelection.  A 
larger  U.S.  contribution  not  only 
might  help  strengthen  his  reelection 
chances  but  is  also  overdue.  Thirteen 
countries  have  increased  their  contri- 
butions by  a  larger  annual  percentage 
than  the  United  States  from  1976  to 
1982.  On  a  per  capita  basis  we  are  only 
the  14th  largest  contributor.  Our 
share  of  total  contributions  has  fallen 
from  40  percent  in  1966  to  17.8  percent 
in  1982. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  strictly  in  financial  terms  the 
United  States  actually  gets  back  from 
UNDP  more  than  we  contribute.  In 
1981  it  has  been  estimated  that  UNDP 
spent  $184  million  in  the  United 
States  while  our  contribution  that 
year  was  $125.8  million.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  ri.sk  our  demonstrated  ability 
to  affect  UNDP  policies,  we  need  to 
show  our  willingness  to  increase  our 
contribution  and  maintain  our  strong 
financial  backing  for  UNDP. 

Finally,  we  need  to  increase  our  sup- 
port for  UNDP  because  the  agency 
badly  needs  the  funds.  Over  the  last  2 
years  contributions  have  declined  at  a 


rale  of  6  percent  per  year  for  the  last 
2  years.  With  the  serious  world  reces- 
si<in  the  developing  countries  have 
had  less  to  contribute  to  their  own  de- 
velopment. At  this  critical  juncture 
UNDP  needs  more  money  if  it  is  to 
avoid  reducing  its  own  projects.  An  in- 
creased U.S.  contribution  will  also 
help  reduce  pressure  from  developing 
countries  to  have  the  UNDP  budget 
moved  to  the  assessed  budget. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  already  talked 
in  some  detail  about  the  Children  s 
Health  Revolution  and  the  major  role 
UNICEF  plays.  The  Zablocki  amend^ 
ment  earmarks  a  fully  justified  $52.5 
million  for  this  important  program.  In 
view  of  the  promise  offered  by  the 
new  health  strategies,  the  $10  million 
increase  over  last  years  appropria- 
tions level  is  modest.  The  administra- 
tions  requested  level  of  $27  million  is 
inconsistent  with  the  strong  suPPort 
voiced  by  the  President  for  the  health 
revolution  .strategy. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  term  of 
Jim  Grant.  UNICEF's  able  executive 
director,  will  end  on  December  31  of 
this  vear.  The  U.S.  candidate  for  the 
next\erm  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy  it 
the  Congress  accedes  to  the  amount 
requested  bv  the  President. 

The  third  largest  voluntary  program 
for  which  funds  are  earmarked  by  the 
Zablocki  amendment  arc  for  a  U.N.  af- 
filiate the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  IAEA.  The  amend- 
ment earmarks  $17.5  million.  This  is 
$1  million  less  than  the  administration 
requested  for  IAEA  but  should  provide 
enough  funds  needed  to  support 
strengthening  of  the  agency's  nuclear 
nonproliferation  safeguards  program 
and  to  promote  technical  cooperation 
benefiting  developing  countries.  These 
activities  are  a  major  component  of 
U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The     fourth     major     program     ear- 
marked in  the  Zablocki  amendent  is 
$15  million  for  the  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  OAS  is  the  major  re- 
gional organization  in  our  hemisphere 
and  a  major  focus  of  U.S.  policy  de- 
signed to  foster  cooperation  with  our 
neighbors  in  Latin   America  and  the 
Caribbean.    The    amount    is    $500,000 
below     the     requested     amount     but 
should  be  sufficient  to  appropriately 
support  the  OAS  four  voluntary  devel- 
opment   assistance    funds.    The    fiscal 
year  1984  program  will  give  priority  to 
energy   food,  materials  technology,  re- 
gional development,  literacy  training, 
■    small     technology     research,     foreign 
trade,  and  tourism. 

The  fifth  major  program  earmarked 
by  the  amendment  is  $10  million  for 
the  U.N  environmental  program.  This 
IS  sub.stantiallv  loss  than  the  $3  mil- 
lion reque.sted.  Such  a  .small  contribu- 
tion would  undermine  U.S.  influence 
m  an  organization  which  the  United 
States  was  instrumental  in  establish 


ing  and  which  has  appointed  a  distin- 
guished U.S.  AID  official  as  its  Deputy 
Administrator. 

UNEP  is  now  10  years  old.  It  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  promot- 
ing environmental  awareness  world- 
wide. It  has  served  as  a  cataly.st  in  pro- 
moting regional  cooperation.  UNEP 
has  fostered  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  sound  long-term  envi- 
ronmental planning  and  protection. 

UNEP's  current  activities  address 
important  U.S.  concerns:  It  has  en- 
dorsed an  international  agreement  on 
the  ozone  layer:  it  is  sponsoring  prepa- 
ration of  principles  on  the  protection 
of  the  marine  environment:  it  is  pro- 
moting guidelines  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  of  toxic  wastes:  and  it 
is  promoting  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  trade  in  dangerous 
chemicals. 

UNEP  recognizes  the  importance  ol 
economic  development  and  is  seeking 
to  develop  techniques  to  avoid  adverse 
environmental  impacts  without  dis- 
couraging needed  development. 

If  UNEP  is  to  fulfill  its  potential,  it 
needs  additional  resources.  A  $10  mil- 
lion contribution  will  represent  only 
13  8  percent  of  UNEP's  budget-far 
short  of  the  25  percent  contributioii 
the  United  States  makes  too  much  ot 
the  U  N.  budget.  UNEP  is  too  impor- 
tant to  the  world  and  our  country  for 
the  Congress  to  agree  to  the  mere  4 
percent  of  the  budget  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  contribute. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  amendment 
is  spread  out  over  a  number  of  small 
programs    and    agencies.    Several    of 
these    are    humanitarian:    the    South 
Africa  Trust   Fund,  the  Institute  for 
Namibia,  and  the  Voluntary  Fund  for 
Victims  of  Torture.  The   administra- 
tion did  not  request   funds  for  these 
programs  but  they  are  important  as- 
pects of  our  commitments  to  oppose 
apartheid,  to  promote  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition in  Namibia,  and  to  aid  the  vic- 
tims of  gro.ss  human  rights  violations_ 
Mr  Chairman,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  World  Food  Program,  the  other 
funds  earmarked   in  the   amendment 
reflect    the    level    requested    by    the 
President. 

While  the  amendment  does  not  ear- 
mark funds  for  the  U.N.  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research.  I  am  hopeful 
the  administration  will  make  a  modest 
contribution  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  sup- 
port its  new  management's  efforts  to 
improve  UNITAR. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
Mr  Chairman,  is  the  S15  million  for 
Cyprus  included  in  the  amendment? 
"l   yield  to  the  chairman   for  his  re- 

^^^Ur^'  ZABLOCKI      The     executive 

branch  had  requested  S3  million 

The  committee  had  in  the  bill.  H^K. 
2992  authorized  S-15  million  for 
Cyprus  It  IS  not  earmarked  for  Cyprus 
m  this  amendment:  but  if  the  Presi- 


dent so  chooses,  he  could  use  up  to 
that  amount  for  Cyprus. 

Mr.   YATRON.    I   thank   the   chair- 
man. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    SOLOMON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
1  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rtile 
XXIll.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record    their    presence    by    electronic 


device. 

The 
device. 

The 
to  their  names: 


call    was    taken    by    electronic 
following   Members   responded 


Ackorman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  iTX> 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUel'. 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benneu 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 
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Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCA) 

Brown  iCO> 

BroyhiU 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  iCA) 

Edwards  I  OK) 

Emerson 

EnglLsh 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  iIL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 
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UMI 


Ft-rruru 

Fiedler 

Pield-s 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodlinR 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Cuarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hance 

Hansen  (IDi 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

John.son 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastentneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FLi 

LiplnskI 
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Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
liOng  (LA I 
Long  (MDi 
Uill 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lujan 
I.iindine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (ILi 
Martin  (NYi 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
M<-Cain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McKvkcn 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller  (CAi 
Miller  (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
iidl  Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CTi 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Niel.son 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Otiinger 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pick  If 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Rrgula 
Reid 

Richard.son 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Rilter 
Rotwrls 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Roemer 


Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roiikema 

Rowland 

Rovbal 

Rudd 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulz^ 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  <IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solara 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

SIratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquisl 

Swifi 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkin.> 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Wil.son 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  I FLi 

Young  (MO I 

Zablocki 

Zschau 
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The  C  HAUiMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
five  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

HORDED  VOTE 

The  tll.AliiMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The   vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  262.  noes 
150.  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  459) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggl 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

O'Amours 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Erkari 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( ALi 

Edwards  ( CA i 

Edw  ards  ( OK ) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 
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Fazio 

Felghan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

P'ord  ( TN  I 

Forsyihe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Glim. in 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HalKINi 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnell 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

l>aFalce 

l..agomarsino 

Lantas 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

L<>nt 

Levin 

L<'vinc 

l-evitas 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipin.ski 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

tx>ng  (MD) 


Lowery  (CAI 

Lujan 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  <CT) 

Morrl.son  ( WA ) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Oltmger 

Owens 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Row 

Rostenkowski 

Ruth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Siljander 


Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 


Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Bad ham 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bonlor 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Clinger 

Coals 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fields 

Flippo 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wiiss 

NOES-150 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LatU 

Lloyd 

lx)effler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 


Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Savage 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wyhe 

Z.srhau 
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Cheney 

Derncii 

DeWine 

Dixon 

Early 

Gramm 

Hefner 


Howard 

Jenkins 

I^alh 

Leiand 

Lcwry  (WAi 

Luken 

Martin  (NC) 


Molinari 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Young  (AKi 


D  1710 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Lowrv  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Hefner  against. 

Mr.  NEAL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


•,M)n;'V)NI   oKHHt.IlBY  MR-  WRIGHT 

Mr  WRIC'iHT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  1 
offer  an  amfiicinicnt 

The  Clerk  tva^\  ;i-s  tuilows: 

Amendment  offere(J  by  Mr.  Wright:  At 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  rc-^olution 
in.sert  the  following  new  section: 

Sfx.  .  Such  joint  resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  $165,000,000 
to  become  available  on  July  1.  1984.  and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
$81,400,000  to  become  available  on  July  1. 
1984.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the    Adult    Education    Act.    $12,000,000    to 
become    available    on    July     1.     1984.    and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 
Office  of  Community  Services 
community  services  block  grant 
For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act. 
$30,000,000. 

LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additonal  amount  for  carrying  out 
Title  XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  relating  to  low  income 
home  energy  assistance.  $195,000,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
$143,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  100(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  $43,900,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN 

For  carrying  out  emergency  immigrant 
education  assistance  under  title  V  of  H.R. 
3520  as  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. September  13.  1983.  $145,000,000. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $20,100,100  for  construction  and 
related  costs  of  a  model  engineering  center 
at  Boston  University.  $18,200,000  for  a 
model  engineering  center  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  and  $5,000,000  for  a  model 
computer  center  at  Barry  University.  These 
funds,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
are  subject  to  section  721(b)  and  the  facili- 
ties shall  be  of  the  type  described  in  section 
713(g). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  work-study 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu 
cation  Act  of  1965.  $20,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  $10,000,000. 


COMMUNITY  liL.'iLTH  CENTERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
titles  III  and  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  community 
health  centers.  $20,000,000. 


NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act.  $1.700. 000 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  265).  relat- 
ing to  Gallaudet  College,  $2,000,000. 

JOB  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  $70,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  401(j)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  Native  American  pro- 
grams. $2,336,400. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
.section  402(f)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  programs.  $2,265,600. 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

For  carrying  out  the  Emergency  Shelter 
for  the  Homeless  activities  under  section 
101  (1)  of  H.R.  1.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  13.  1983.  $10  mil- 
lion. 

(b)  Notwilh.standing  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  re,solution.  for  carrying  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $1,360,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  implement  mandatory  monthly  re- 
porting-retrospective  budgeting  for  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  October 
1.  1984. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so 
simply  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  hi.'>  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
wanting  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  at  a  time  appropri- 
ate to  divide  the  question  on  this 
amendment     into    its    17    component 

parts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  Chair  does  not  know 
precisely  how  many  parts  there  are  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  that  right  upon  demand. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  be  protected 


10  offer  .sucli  a  motion  juit  before  the 
vote  on  the  Wright  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  protect  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  the  word  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  because  what  the  gentle- 
man is  requesting  is  a  request  and  it  is 
not  a  motion. 

Mr.  WALKER,  1  thank  the  Chair. 
But  It  would  be  proper  to  make  that 
request  at  the  time  just  before  the 
vote  on  the  Wright  amendment;  is 
that  correcf^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  'vmII  re- 
spond that  before  the  Chair  puts  the 
question  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if  there  is 
a  timely  request  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  enter- 
tainea 

Mr.  WALKER    I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The      CHAIRMAN.      Pursuant      to 
House  Re.solution  362.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed,   the   gentleman   from  Massa- 
chusetts  (Mr.   CoNTE'.   will   be   recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Wright'. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  important  amendment  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership. Various  component  parts  of 
the  amendment  will  be  explained  and 
elucidated  by  a  number  of  Members. 

I  ask  only  at  this  point  that  Mem- 
bers consider  this  amendment  on  its 
merits  because  I  earnestly  believe  that 
on  its  merits  it  will  warrant  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4' 2  minutes  to 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins),  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 


O  1720 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
earlv  September,  we  passed  a  bill  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
H.R.  3520.  which  extended  and  amend- 
ed the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  also  in- 
creased the  authorizations  for  several 
education  and  domestic  programs  by 
$1.6  billion.  We  have  cutback  here  in 
the  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
today  to  approximately  $997  million. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
When  we  reported  H.R.  3520  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriation 
bill  had  been  marked  up  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  They 
went  as  far  as  they  could  go  up  to  the 
authorization  ceiling  set  by  the 
Gramm-Latta  vote  here  a  few  years 
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ago.  That  was  as  far  as  Ihey  could  go 
on  chapter  1,  Vocational  Education. 
Adult  Education.  Community  Services 
Block  Grant,  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. Tluy  went  up  to  the  ceilin^.s. 

Several  of  us  felt  that  that  was  not 
high  enough;  so  we  spon.sored  this  bill 
to  increase  the  authorizations  for  sev- 
eral programs,  reported  it  from  com- 
mittee, got  a  rule  on  it,  brought  it  to 
the  Hou.se.  and  we  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  here  in  the 
House.  But  we  were  never  able  to  get 
to  the  conference  table.  We  tried  and 
tried  and  tried.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
sions, but  there  was  ju,st  not  any  way. 
Any  finally  a  letter  was  circulated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
effect  that  until  some  agreement  was 
reached  to  exclude  consideration  of 
these  increased  authorizations  from 
the  conference,  there  would  not  be 
any  conference.  So  our  only  other 
avenue  to  travel  was  the  continuing 
resolution  route. 

I  can  see  the  viewpoint  of  some  of 
these  people  about  the  continuing  res- 
olution. I  want  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchkr),  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten).  They  want  as 
far  as  they  could  go  at  that  time.  But 
since  we  could  not  get  to  conference 
and  we  felt  that  the  caps  should  be 
lifted,  we  had  to  go  to  a  continuing 
resolution.  We  tried  to  get  a  similar 
amendment  on  the  first  continuing 
resolution.  We  were  successful.  And 
this  was  the  only  way  that  we  could 
proceed.  I  personally  feel  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  committee  system  is  at 
stake.  If  we  could  not  tie  onto  a  con- 
tinuing resolution— and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  a  continuing  resolution— we 
might  as  well  give  up.  after  we  have 
tried  so  hard  and  gotten  nowhere  in 
going  to  conference  with  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  expe- 
rience in  this  Chamber  that  we  have 
ever  failed  to  get  a  conference  with 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  I  say  we  are  ju.stified  and  well 
justified  to  come  before  the  Chamber 
in  this  continuing  resolution  and  ask 
that  these  funding  levels  be  increased. 
Now.  all  you  have  to  do.  if  you 
wonder  whether  we  need  this  extra 
money,  is  to  ask  your  local  .school  dis- 
tricts. We  are  increasing  title  I  (Chap- 
ter 1)— the  program  for  disadvantaged 
children— $165  million,  just  to  give  you 
an  example.  And  I  think  every  local 
school  district  in  the  country  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  had  to  lay  off 
thousands  of  school  aides  under  this 
program  because  of  the  budget  cuts 
made  during  the  past  3  years. 

Now.  1  would  like  to  describe  the 
amendment  Mr.  Wright  and  I  are  of- 
fering in  more  detail: 


Our  amendment  will  mcrease  fund- 
ing for  16  essential  education  and  do- 
mestic programs  above  the  amounts 
provided  in  their  regular  fiscal  1984 
appropriations  bills. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  budget 
buster  Both  Chambers  have  already 
approved  these  higher  funding  levels 
in  enactmg  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fi.scal  1984.  The 
amounts  in  our  amendment  are  well 
within  the  budget  ceilings  for  that  res- 
olution. 

Our  amendment  totals  $997.7  million 
and  would  appropriate   the   following 
extra  amounts   for    16  key  education 
and  domestic  programs; 
Chapter   1   (eduraiion  for  di.sadvan- 

taRfdt $165  0 

VcK-ational  education _ „ 81  4 

Adult  fduralion li!.0 

Commututy  .services  block  (jraiit 30.0 

Low  inrome  enerKV  a.ssl.slance 195.0 

Education  of  the  handicapped 143.0 

Vocational  rehabilitation 43.9 

Education  of  immitirant  children 145.0 

CollcKc  con.struction 43.3 

CollfKe  work  .study 20.0 

Supplemental  opportunity  grants 10.0 

Community  health  centers 20.0 

National     Techtucal     In.stilute     for 

Deaf 1.7 

Job  training „ 75.4 

Gallaudet  College 2.0 

Emergency  Shelters  for  the  home- 
less         10.0 

In  addition,  the  amendment  author- 
izes, but  does  not  appropriate 
$1,360,000,000  for  the  special  supple- 
mental feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC).  This  is  a 
$300  million  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  why 
these  16  education  and  domestic  pro- 
grams deserve  additional  funding. 

First,  we  must  remember  that  most 
of  these  programs  suffered  significant 
budget  cuts  during  the  past  3  years. 
Even  those  programs  that  were  not 
cut  have  not  received  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

The  increase  we  propose  in  some 
cases  will  only  partly  restore  the  dol- 
lars cut  since  fi.scal  year  1980  or  1981. 
We  have  scaled  down  the  amounts  we 
are  requesting  from  the  levels  in  H.R. 
3520,  in  order  to  have  an  amendment 
of  reasonable  cost  that  all  of  us  can 
support. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  we  are  gener- 
ally talking  about  programs  that  help 
the  poorest  or  most  di.sadvanlaged 
Americans,  or  programs  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  goal  of  quality  education  for 
all.  Each  of  these  programs  has  a  suc- 
cessful track  record. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  justifica- 
tions for  increasing  these  individual 
programs; 

CHAPTER   I.  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

This  program,  which  has  helped 
rai.se  the  achievement  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  children,  was 
cut  6  percent  between  fiscal  year  1980 
and   fiscal   year   1982   in   actual  dollar 


terms.  As  a  result  of  these  cuts,  ap- 
proximately 800,000  fewer  children 
were  being  .served  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  approximately  750,000  fewer  in 
fi.scal  year  1983,  than  would  have  been 
served  if  we  had  maintained  the  pro- 
gram at  its  1981  current  services  level. 

The  extra  $165  million  will  only  par- 
tially restore  what  we  would  need  to 
return  the  program  to  its  level  of  serv- 
ices in  1981.  before  the  Reagan  rescis- 
sions were  enacted.  The  new  appro- 
priation will  allow  participation  to  in- 
crease from  the  current  level  of  5.2 
million  to  about  5.6  million  disadvan- 
taged children. 

We  propo.se  that  the  extra  $165  mil- 
lion be  distributed  among  the  compo- 
nents of  chapter  1  as  follows; 

Milhon.t 

LEA  Krant.s $142.4 

Migrant  Slate  agency  program 12.2 

Handicapped  Stale  agency  program  ..  7.0 

Neglected  and  delinquent 1.5 

State  admini.stration 1.7 

Evaluation  and  studies .2 


Total 165.0 

These  breakouts  will  insure  each  cat- 
egory the  same  proportion  of  total 
funding  as  it  received  under  the  regu- 
lar fi.scal  year  1984  appropriations  bill. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Following  a  16  percent  cut  between 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1982,  600.000 
fewer  students  and  7,000  fewer  teach- 
ers have  been  involved  in  federally- 
supported  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. The  proposed  increase  of  $81.4 
million  will  partially  restore  the  pro- 
gram to  its  level  of  services  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  when  funding  was  $779  mil- 
lion. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  additional 
$81.4  million  for  vocational  education 
be  distributed  as  follows; 

Millions 

Basic  grants $63.1 

Program  improvement 11.1 

Programs  of  national  significance .9 

Special  programs  for  di.sadvanlaged  ..  1.6 
Consumer  and   homemaking  educa- 
tion   3.5 

Slate  advisory  councils .8 

State  planning .4 

Total 81.4 

Again,  these  distributions  are  based 
on  the  same  proportion  each  category 
received  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  bill. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  adult  education  program  was 
cut  30  percent  between  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1982.  This  increase  of  $12 
million  will  only  partially  restore  the 
program  to  its  actual  fi.scal  year  1980 
level  of  $122.6  million.  This  extra 
money  will  enable  250.000  more  adults 
to  attain  basic  literacy  and  become 
more  productive  citizens. 

EMERGENCY  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION 

The  amendment  contains  a  new  ap- 
propriations of  $145  million  for  finan- 
cial  assistance   to  school   districts   to 
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ly  aimed  at  preventing  poverty.  The  ^^hich  is  ^^  ^°:'^."'^"'\^di viduals  in  S126.400.000  in  carryover  funds  made 

p'^ogrTm  sponsors  State  and  local  ini-  l\l^'^^Z'^^''^,  fncreSd  to^  thrievel  available     to     local     serv-ice     delivery 

tiatives      through     block     grants     to  our  countrv   oe  incred.stu  ^^^    ^^^^^    provided    by    this 

States: 'aimed  at  making  poor  people  immediate^.          ^^^^^.  ^^^^^^^„^,  amendment  would  add  $70,800,000  for 

self  sufficient-getting   them   off   wel-  ^"^"^'^^"^  ^''^"^  "''''^'^"  ,,,^^  title  II-A  of  JTPA.  The  result  would 

are  rolls  instead  of  maintaining  them  The    low-income  /"^"If ',„^^^f '^^j',^  be  to  make  available   a  total  of  ap- 

hpre  program  was  created  to  respond  to  the  ■^^^^^^.    $1,620,000,000    for    pur- 

This     amendment     would     increase  energy    ^^  Hi  nfooor'irnateirafTeT^  poses  of  title  II-A  of  JTPA  for  the  9- 

funding    for   the   community   services  households   disproportionate  >    an ect  ^^^^     ^^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  j         30.  in 

Sock   grant    by   $30  million  over  the  ed  by   high  energy  cof'^^  T'^"  ^'"^'o  addition.    $2,336,400    would   be    added 

fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  level  of  l^ant  program  proudeass.^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^,^.^    American    programs    and 

$352  million.  This  would  bring  the  pro-  States  to  help  their  ' ^^idents  in  i^eet  g^  g^Q    f^r   migrant    and   seasonal 

gram     up     to     $382.3     million.     This  ing  home  heatmg  and  cool  ngcost.s.  farmworker   programs,    in   accordance 

ammint  is  a  modest  increase;  it  is  in  This  year,  7  '"l";^"  households  re  ^^^^  percentages  to  be  set  aside 

f^t  stll  $210  million  short  of  what  reived  heating  assistanc^e.  which  repr^^  for  these  programs  under  JTPA. 

w^uld   be   needed   to   restore   services  ^^nts  only  about  36  J^ercent  of  ho^^^^^^^^  college  student  aid 

under  this  program  to  the  1981  levels  holds  ^^'f  ,^^/°;,^^°;;"^'?^°^orN  cr^^^^^^  Our  amendment  would  raise  the  au- 

before  the  community  services  admin-  ^ss.stance^unds  "nd7^^4^\;!^^7^^S^.  thorizations  as  well  as  the  appropna- 

istration  was  dissolved.  ria.  uue  lu 
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tions  for  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram and  the  supplemental  opportuni 
ty  program:  $20  million  would  be 
added  to  college  work  study  for  a  total 
of  $570  million,  and  $10  million  would 
be  added  to  supplemental  opportunity 
grants,  raising  the  total  appropriation 
to  $380  million. 

The  current  authorization  levels 
were  impo.sed  by  the  budget  slashing 
of  the  omnibus  budget  reconciliation 
of  1981.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  stu- 
dents have  received  le.ss  Federal  aid  to 
attend  college.  During  the  past  2 
years,  while  funding  for  student  aid 
programs  has  remained  constant  or  de- 
clined, the  cost  of  attending  college 
has  increased  by  approximately  30 
percent. 

Increases  in  college  work  study  and 
supplemental  opportunity  grants  will 
help  more  students  attend  postsecond- 
ary  schools  and  will  begin  to  ease  the 
burden  placed  on  students  by  previous 
budget  cuts.  Over  25.000  additional 
students  will  be  able  to  receive  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  amendment, 
and  more  than  30,000  more  students 
will  be  able  to  receive  college  work 
study  awards. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the.se 
are  all  worthy  programs  that  need  this 
extra  funding  to  continue  their  suc- 
cess. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  in  passing  this  amendment.  Let  us 
show  that  this  Chambers  support  for 
education  extends  beyond  rhetoric  and 
is  backed  up  with  real  dollars. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Pur- 
sell). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
some  of  these  various  authorization 
levels,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
Wright-Perkins  amendment  of  $996.9 
million.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent, for  two  reasons.  One.  when  we 
look  at  the  authorization  levels  that 
have  not  been  appropriately  signed 
into  law,  you  are  asking  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Members  of 
Congress,  in  a  legislative  body,  to  vio- 
late a  basic  principle  of  violating  the 
authorization  levels.  I  think  that  is  a 
serious  mistake  for  Congress  to  start. 
It  is  a  very  bad  precedent. 

I  think  if  these  initial  requests 
through  the  proper  committee-sub- 
committee hearings  were  duly  held 
during  January  through  June,  you 
would  find  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  through  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the  gen 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  did  an  outstanding  job  of  put- 
ting together  a  good  Labor  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
When  that  bill  went  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, it  was  the  agreement  by  our 
leadership  to  get  the  President  to  sign 


this  bill  which  was  $4  billion  over  the 
Presidents  mark.  If  you  look  at  the 
breakdown  of  these  line  items,  you 
find  generally  high  education  levels. 
Pell  grants,  the  highest  in  our  history, 
at  $2.9  billion. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  circumvent 
a  committee  on  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  fully  supportive  of  edu- 
cation and  health  for  years.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  member  on  that  commit- 
tee on  either  side  that  has  not  been  an 
advocate  for  education  over  the  many 
years  of  their  legislative  service  both 
hero  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  Stale 
legislative  body  in  which  they  had 
served. 

So  until  we  have  legal  authorizations 
levels  to  review  this  amendment  is  in- 
appropriate. Once  Congress  begins  to 
ignore  authorizations  levels  and  re- 
sponsible committee  work  all  disci- 
pline is  lost  and  our  process  is  totally 
dismantled. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
majority  leader  said  earlier  today  that 
his  amendment  is  not  the  cause  of 
high  budget  deficits. 

Well,  as  the  saying  goes,  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar  is  a  dollar.  And  when  you  add  a 
billion  dollars  of  spending,  you  add  to 
the  deficit,  unless  you  offset  that  with 
increased  revenues.  I  do  not  see  any 
tax  increases  in  this  amendment. 

I  have  heard  the  majority's  words 
time  and  time  again  in  recent  weeks, 
and  I  have  listened  to  the  majority's 
commercials,  all  decrying  the  evils  of 
high  budget  deficits. 

Now  we  have  the  majority  pushing  a 
billion  dollar  spending  amendment,  all 
the  while  denying  that  it  adds  to  the 
deficit.  I  will  let  the  American  people 
decide  as  to  what  that  says  about  the 
sacredness  of  the  words  being  uttered 
on  the  subject. 

This  amendment  is  a  perfect  exam- 
pel  of  why  we  have  reached  deficit 
levels  of  $200  billion.  We  have,  unfor- 
tunately, all  loo  routinely  approved 
amendments  such  as  this  over  the 
years  which  have  built  billions  and  bil- 
lions into  the  system. 

Once  the  money  is  in  place,  and 
people  come  to  expect  it,  we  face  an 
almost  impossible  task  in  trying  to  put 
the  brakes  on. 

We  heard  the  majority  leader  earlier 
try  to  explain  the  fact  that  his  amend 
ment  exceeds  enacted  authorization 
levels  in  13  out  of  17  instances.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  his  explanation,  with 
this  Member  at  least,  but  I  will  leave  it 
to  others  to  further  pursue  that  issue. 

I  would  prefer  in  my  limited  time  to 
call  attention  to  several  specific  items 
in  the  amendment. 

Language  is  included  in  the  amend- 
ment which  seeks  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  monthly  retrospective 
reporting    requirements    in    the    food 


stamp  program,  an  item  in  which  I 
have  had  an  interest  over  a  number  of 
years. 

Such  requirements  are  designed  to 
reduce  error  rates.  Recent  studies 
show  that  such  requirements  have  the 
potential  for  reducing  waste  by  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  know  why  some  would  want 
to  prevent  us  from  reducing  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  unle.ss  it  is  because 
they  give  higher  priority  to  complaints 
from  State  level  bureaucrats  who 
claim  that  they  cannot  administer  it. 

If  we  keep  listening  to  those  com- 
plaints, we  will  never  get  anywhere  in 
trying  to  eliminate  waste. 

Turning  to  the  pork  barrel  projects 
in  the  amendment,  we  see  a  $20  mil- 
lion project  for  Boston  University,  lo- 
cated, of  course,  in  Boston.  Ma.ss.  We 
have  another  $18  million  included  for 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Both  of  these  projects  were  rejected 
by  the  conference  on  the  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill,  and  rightly  so. 
Now  they  are  back  before  us  again. 

Another  $5  million  is  included  by 
Berry  University. 

I  have  a  number  of  privately  en- 
dowed imiversities  in  my  district  who 
would  love  to  have  $5  million  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  computer 
center.  I  am  sure  most  everyone  else 
here  does  as  well.  Yet  we  are  singling 
out  one  school  for  special  treatment. 

This  is  out  and  out  pork  and  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

Finally,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
the  $145  million  included  in  the 
amendment  to  begin  a  new  program  of 
assistance  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren or  illegal  aliens.  One  can  make  a 
number  of  arguments  regarding  the 
specifics  of  the  program. 

But  what  particularly  concerns  me  is 
that  the  majority  leader  is  asking  the 
American  people  to  finance  the  educa- 
tion of  illegal  immigrants. 

He  does  this  while  refusing  to  let  us 
address  the  overall  problem  of  illegal 
immigration  that  is  causing  the  prob- 
lem in  the  first  place. 

The  Senate  has  passed  an  immigra- 
tion bill  two  times  by  overwhelming 
majorities  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  reported  one  out.  But 
it  has  not  come  before  us  on  the  floor, 
and  will  not  come  to  the  floor  because 
the  Democratic  leadership  refuses  to 
bring  it  up.  > 

The  majority  leader  is  obviously  a 
very  important  part  of  that  leader- 
ship. Perhaps  he  can  explain  why  we 
are  not  being  permitted  to  act  on  that 
legislation. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  many 
people  in  this  country  are  going  to  be 
mighty  upset  about  having  to  fork 
over  their  tax  dollars  to  finance  the 
education  of  illegal  aliens  when  this 
body  refuses  to  do  anything  to  control 


the  massive  influx  of  such  illegals  into 
this  country  in  the  fir.st  place. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Wright  amend- 
ment is  clearly  unjustified  on  many 
counts,  and  I  urge  its  rejection  here 
today. 


D  1730 
Mr.     WRIGHT.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consumer  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 
Ford).  ,    ,       ,    ,, 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  Perkins-Wright  amendment  lo  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  address  my  remarks  lo  the 
increases  for  education  programs  that 
are  contained  in  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides  for  a  total  in- 
crease for  education  of  $637  million. 
The.se  increases  for  education  were  es- 
sentially already  approved  by  the 
House  when  it  adopted  H.R.  3520.  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  on  September  13. 
That  bill  included  a  title  IV  which 
raised  the  authorization  levels  for 
these  education  programs.  That  bill 
was  passed  by  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  324  lo  79.  In  fact,  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  title  IV  lost  by  better 
than  a  2  to  1  margin. 

The  other  body  has  refu.sed  lo  go  to 
conference  on  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation bill.  Therefore,  the  increased 
authorizations  for  the  education  pro- 
grams have  not  yet  been  enacted.  In 
the  absence  of  the  increa.sed  authori- 
zations, the  recently  enacted  Labor- 
HHS-Education  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1984  could  not  include  addi- 
tionaf  appropriations  for  these  educa- 
tion programs.  Thus,  this  amendment 
provides,  in  effect,  for  both  the  in- 
creased authorization  and  the  appro- 
priations for  these  education  pro- 
grams. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  in- 
creases for  education  provided  by  this 
amendment  fall  within  the  a.ssump- 
tions  of  the  first  budget  resolution. 

In  short,  the  House  has  already  en- 
dorsed these  increases  for  education  in 
three  previous  votes— the  adoption  of 
the  first  budget  resolution,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Reauthorization,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  lo  strike  title  IV.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the 
House  was  really  serious  in  those 
three  voles  for  increased  funding  for 
education.  This  amendment  involves 
the  real  money. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  response  lo 
the  new  found  concern  for  education 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  breast - 
beating,  hand-wringing  and  finger- 
pointing.  What  we  have  frequently 
heard  is  a  lot  of  political  rhetoric 
about  education  and  the  interest  and 
concern  *hal  we  have  for  it.  This 
amendment  is  the  chance  lo  show  that 
we   are  willing   to   put   some   real   re- 


sources behind  thai  rhetoric,  tnav  v'.e 
are  really  committed  to  improving 
American  education. 

Among  the  increases  for  education 
programs  included  in  this  amendment 
is  an  increase  of  $165  million  for  the 
chapter    1    program.    The    chapter    1 
compensatory  education  program  and 
the   programs   for   migrant    education 
and    education    of    the    handicapped 
have  a  long  track  record  of  succe.ss  in 
aiding  the  disadvantaged  in  improving 
their    educational    achievement.    The 
amendment    includes   an    increase    of 
$81.4  million  for  vocational  education, 
a  vitallv  needed  program  in  a  lime  of 
rapid     economic     and     technological 
change.  The  amendment  also  provides 
for  a  $20  million  increase  for  college 
work  study  and  a  $10  million  increase 
for  the  .supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity   grant    program.    These    in- 
creases   will     provide     approximately 
50,000   work   and   grant   opportunities 
for  needy  students  in  poslsecondary 
education.  . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  give  their 
overwhelming  support  to  the  Perkins- 
Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  lo 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

KiLDEE). 

Mr,  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  lo  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port   of    the    Wright-Perkins    amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution.  My 
colleagues    may    be    aware    that    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary. 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  .series  of  hearings  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  Testimony 
at  these  hearings  has  underscored  the 
importance  of  vocational  education  to 
the  security,  economic  well-being,  and 
continued    prosperity    of    our   Nation. 
Dr.  Gene  Bottoms,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Vocational   Associa- 
tion which  helped  develop  the  vehicle 
bill  for  the  reauthorization,  reminded 
the    subcommittee    in    his    testimony 
only  a  week  ago  of  the  demands  now- 
being  placed  on  educators  by  the  cur- 
rent rapidly  changing  labor  market  for 
new  equipment,  updated  curriculums. 
and    well    trained    instructors    whose 
knowledge  and  skills  truly  reflect  the 
workplace  of  today.  The  States  are  in 
need  of  funding  assistance  and  a  na- 
tional training  policy  to  meet  this  crit- 
ical   need.   The   Federal    Government 
must  supply  this  funding  and  leader- 
ship- ,  „,  , 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States 
is  now  being  challenged  by  foreign 
competitors  for  its  preliminary  role  in 
the  world  economy.  In  this  intense 
international  competition,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  must  remain  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  industrial  change,  and 
only  an  active  and  adequately  funded 
Federal    vocational    education    effort 


can  achieve  this.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Government  must  truly  renew 
its  investment  in  the  reindustrializa- 
tion  of  our  Nation  if  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  our  future  eco- 
nomic security  are  to  be  preserved.  To 
do  this  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  willing  to  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary to  allow  vocational  educators  to 
carry  out  their  important  task  of 
training  current  and  future  workers. 

The  plain  fact  is  however,  that  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  programs  are 
now  inadequately  funded  to  meet 
these  critical  goals.  The  additional 
$81,4  million  for  vocational  education 
in  the  Wright-Perkins  amendment  is 
desperately  needed  by  States  strug- 
gling to  train  in-school  youth  and  to 
retrain  unemployed  adults  for  secure 
employment  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  bhairman.  all  of  the  funding  in- 
creases contained  in  this  amendment 
are  important  and  should  be  approved 
by  the  House.  The  increases  for  voca- 
tional education  are  critical  and  de- 
serve the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Harrison). 

[Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  that  he  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  1  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Wright-Per- 
kins amendment  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 403.  With  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments  stalled  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  1984  appropriation  for  education 
that  is  $7  billion  below  inflation-ad- 
justed 1980  levels,  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  take  action  and  insure 
that  this  country's  valuable  education 
programs  are  adequately  funded. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Wright-Perkins  amendment  falls 
neatlv  within  the  budget  guidelines 
approved  bv  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  June.  Today.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  follow  through  on 
the  promise  it  made  to  the  American 
people  and  their  social  programs  5 
months  ago. 

When  one  considers  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  recently  approved  by 
this  bodv.  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
becomes  minuscule.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  if  we  build  95  MX  missiles 
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iiisti  ul  lit  hN).  we  could  fund  all  these 
education,  child  nutrition,  and  energy 
assistance  programs  and  still  have 
change  to  spare. 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said, 
"the  .school  is  the  last  expenditure 
upon  which  America  should  be  willing 
to  economize."  With  these  wise  words 
in  mind,  let  me  say  that  1  am  disap- 
pointed that  education  funding  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  decreased  16 
percent  in  the  last  3  years.  As  a  result 
of  these  cuts,  my  congressional  district 
alone,  has  lost  $3.2  million  for  worth 
while  and  highly  effective  educational 
programs. 

For  example,  the  chapter  I  program 
for  educationally  disadvantaged 
youngsters,  which  provides  valuable 
instruction  in  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics, has  been  cut  17  percent  since  1981. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  already  lost  $52 
million  in  chapter  I  funds  and  because 
of  this.  46.000  children  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  losing  $2.2  million  in 
chapter  I  funds,  my  district  has  also 
lost  $1  million  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs.  Nationally,  fund- 
ing for  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs  has  been  cut  by  12  percent 
since  1981. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  behind  all 
these  numbers,  percentages,  and  facts, 
there  is  more  than  a  dollar  sign;  our 
children's  well-being  is  at  stake.  If  our 
children  are  not  being  sufficiently 
educated,  and  if  we  refuse  to  responsi- 
bly train  all  those  who  enter  the  job- 
market,  then  all  of  us  have  a  duty  to 
rethink  our  priorities. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hubert  Humphrey 
said  that  the  best  test  of  government 
is  how  we  care  for  those  in  the  dawn 
of  life,  the  children,  those  in  the  twi- 
light of  life,  the  elderly,  and  those  in 
the  shadows  of  life,  our  handicapped 
and  disabled. 

Today  the  Wright-Perkins  amend 
ment  deals  with  tho.se  who  live  in  the 
shadows  of  light.  This  amendment  is 
essential  to  correct  the  savaging  that 
was  done  during  the  Gramm-Latta 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  and  to  sal- 
vage programs  crippled  by  the  Reagan 
administration's  budget  cuts. 

This  amendment  is  an  e.ssential  step 
in  rectifying  these  funding  deficien- 
cies. It  would  increase  funding  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  by 
a  modest  $143  million  over  the  current 
appropriation  of  $1.22  billion  for  fi.scal 
year  1984.  Part  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-142,  provides  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  the  education 
of  children— ages  3  to  21— having  one 
or  more  of  nine  physical  or  mental  dis 
abilities  ranging  from  learning  disabil- 
ities to  severely  and  profoundly  handi- 
capping conditions. 


There  are  approximately  4  million 
handicapped  children  presently  en- 
rolled in  State  and  local  special  educa- 
tion programs— and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  figure  will  grow  by  80,000  per 
year.  In  Ohio,  this  program  provides 
funds  for  the  education  of  an  estimat- 
ed 12,980  handicapped  children. 

More  importantly,  it  is  a  program 
that  works.  Testimony  presented  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
last  year  by  the  mother  of  a  severely 
handicapped  child  dramatizes  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures 
for  handicapped  persons: 

Hi.s  .speclalne.s-s  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $44,000  so  far  ...  By  getting  the  help 
he  needs  now.  he  will  not  later  need  SSI. 
special  housing,  food  stamps.  Medicaid,  and 
other  assistance.  He  will  pay  taxes,  probably 
at  least  $88,000  worth  if  he  worked  for  forty 
years  at  a  minimum  wage.  That  is  nearly 
double  what  he  has  cost  -society.  And  society 
will  realize  an  additional  savings— $4  mil- 
lion the  current  cost  of  institutionalizing  a 
handicapped  person  for  life. 

Public  Law  94-142  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  funded  at  40  percent  of 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture for  fi.scal  year  1982.  Instead, 
actual  appropriations  have  dropped 
steadily  from  12  percent  in  the  late 
1970s  to  the  current  low  of  9  percent. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  continue  to 
promote  a  policy  which  denies  equal 
acce.ss  to  educational  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  the  most 
important  education  vote  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

For  the  cost  of  less  than  one  B-1, 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment  would 
provide  a  modest  $143  million  increase 
over  current  appropriations  for  edu- 
cating our  handicapped.  Almost  4  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  in  the 
United  States  today  are  allowed  some 
decency,  given  some  encouragement, 
and  have  some  opportunity  to  be  pro- 
ductive parts  of  our  .society. 

We  have  all  decried  the  state  of 
American  education,  but  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  about  it.  Let  us  not  pi- 
ously cite  national  reports  and  nation- 
al commissions:  let  us  give  meaning  to 
our  town  hall  meetings;  let  us  give 
some  action  to  our  outcry. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
fund  education.  Today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  assistance  for 
those  who  do  live  in  the  shadows  of 
the  light,  our  children,  the  disabled 
and  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  budget  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration  over  the  past  2  years 


have  been  designed  to  shift  priorities 
of  Federal  spending.  Reducing  spend- 
ing has  not  been  the  primary  goal. 
Rather,  the  focus  has  been  on  shifting 
emphasis  from  domestic  programs  to 
military  programs. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  cut  the  most  in  that  shift  are 
treated  in  this  amendment.  The  fund- 
ing increases  provided  are  modest. 
Given  the  urgent  needs  the  affected 
programs  are  designed  to  meet— and 
have  in  fact  successfully  met— the  in- 
creases are  inadequate.  But  they  are 
needed,  and  they  will  help. 

Most  of  the  affected  programs  in- 
volve either  education  or  job  training. 
If  there  has  been  a  consensus  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Congress  on  any- 
thing in  recent  months,  it  has  been 
that  we  need  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
education  and  job  training.  If  we  are 
serious  about  competing  in  world  mar- 
kets, if  we  are  serious  about  providing 
opportunities  for  our  children,  if  we 
are  serious  about  helping  people  get 
on  their  feet,  we  should  support  this 
amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  additional 
funding  for  all  the  programs  covered 
by  the  Wright-Perkins  amendment. 
There  is  one.  however,  that  I  think  is 
especially  important. 

The  amendment  increases  the  au- 
thorization level  for  the  special  sup- 
plemental feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  by  $300  million. 

WIC  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  Federal  programs.  By  providing 
prescription  food  supplements  to  preg- 
nant and  nursing  women,  infants,  and 
young  children,  WIC  improves  the 
quality  of  life  at  its  most  critical  and 
vulnerable  stage. 

I  believe  we  should  support  WIC 
programs  because  we  should  care 
about  the  health  needs  of  low-income 
pregnant  women  and  infants  who  have 
been  found  medically  at  risk. 

But  if  that  is  not  a  good  enough 
reason,  WIC  is  also  tremendously  cost- 
effective.  A  study  by  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  found  that 
WIC  caused  a  marked  reduction  in 
low-birth-weight  babies,  with  the 
result  that  each  $1  of  WIC  expendi- 
tures saved  $3  in  future  hospital  costs. 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  to 
sponsor  the  screening  of  a  film  on  pre- 
mature babies  and  prenatal  care.  The 
film  was  produced  as  part  of  a  seven- 
part  .series  for  PBS  titled  "Your  Chil- 
dren. Our  Children." 

The  film  dramatically  and  movingly 
made  the  case  that  proper  prenatal 
care,  which  is  relatively  inexpensive,  is 
critical  to  avoiding  premature  births 
and  low -birth-weight  babies.  Prenatal 
care,  including  adequate  nutrition, 
costs  about  $250  to  $300  per  person. 
Intensive  care  in  a  hospitals  neonato- 
logy unit  costs  about  $1,000  a  day. 

Adequate  funding  for  WIC  is  vital. 
We   are   not    helping    everybody    who 


needs  it  now:  in  fact,  we  are  only  htip 
ing  about  1  out  of  3  eligible  women 
and  infants.  If  we  fail  to  approve  the 
additional  $300  million  authorization 
included  in  Wright-Perkins,  however, 
we  will  not  even  be  able  to  continue  to 
service  the  existing  caseload.  We  will 
be  cutting  people  who  need  these  serv- 
ices off  the  rolls. 

A  favorite  line  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  and  all  politi- 
cal viewpoints  is  "Americas  children 
are  our  hope  for  the  future."  This 
amendment  is  a  chance  to  invest  in 
the  future.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the 
comments  in  support  of  Wright-Per- 
kins, I  would  have  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
handicapped,  for  the  immigrants,  for 
energy  assistance. 

I  would  point  to  the  record  and  1 
would  point  particularly  to  a  record 
put  together  by  Bili  Natcher  and 
Silvio  Conte  in  behalf  of  these  people 
under  the  1984  appropriation  bill. 
There  is  $3,480  million  for  chapter  I. 
There  is  $1,875  million  for  low-income 
energv  a.ssistance.  There  is  $1,214  mil- 
lion for  the  handicapped.  There  is 
$993.9  million  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  on  down  the  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  the 
very  best  we  can,  given  the  circum- 
stances we  are  in,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  follow  the  lead  of  Natcher 
and  Conte  and  stay  with  the  bill  that 
has  been  pas.sed  and  not  add  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  $1  billion  that  would  be  allocat- 
ed to  education  and  labor  programs 
would  in  fact  go  in  many  instances  to 
some  very  laudable  programs— for  ex- 
ample, $43  million  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation Slate  grants.  But  this  vote  is 
not  a  vote  for  one  or  two  particular 
worthy  causes  that  individual  Mem- 
bers niay  have  an  interest  in.  This  vote 
would  be  a  vote  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  spending  and  spending  of  the  1970's 
and  taxing  and  taxing,  and  in  fact  go 
back  to  the  days  when  we  considered 
and  passed  spending  bills  with  seem- 
ingly no  restraint. 

Unless  this  House  is  prepared  to 
return  to  the  days  of  double-digit  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  that 
deny  young  families  the  right  to  buy  a 
home  and  unless  this  House  is  pre- 
p;ired  to  choke  off  the  economic  recov- 
.  ry  and  put  more  .Americans  back  out 


01   woiK.  iiHii  u.i-  Hou.se  should  not 
pa.ss  this  amendment. 

Adding  $1  billion  to  the  continuing 
resolution  for  these  programs  is 
simplv  a  result  of  the  spend-and-spend 
mentality  that  would  promise  each  in- 
dividual special  interest  group  any- 
thing at  the  expense  of  the  recovery 
of  this  economy. 

To  vote  for  this  amendment  would 
be  to  vote  to  repudiate  the  gains  that 
we  have  made  since  1981.  It  would  be  a 
vote  to  repudiate  the  2.9  million  jobs 
that  have  been  added  to  this  economy 
since  December  of  1982.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
any  individual  program,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  so  eloquently  said. 
In  fact,  the  totality  of  the.se  programs 
is  already  in  the  continuing  resolution 
at  $16.9  billion.  But  it  is  a  vote  for  ill- 
considered,  and  massive  increases  in 
.spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fiscal  restraint  is  not 
an  easy  path  to  follow,  but  it  does 
yield  its  results.  It  is  always  easier  to 
vote  to  .spend  and  never  to  restrain, 
but  that  is  the  path  to  destruction.  A 
vote  to  restrain  is  not  a  glamorous 
path  to  follow.  How  much  more  ap- 
pealing and  dramatic  it  is  to  wave  our 
magic  funding  wand  and  tell  our  con- 
.stituents  they  can  have  anything  they 
ask  for  and  no  one  has  to  pay  for  it. 

So  to  say  no— and  say  no.  we  must- 
is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  the  respon- 
sible course  to  take  when  faced  with 
amendments  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  say  no  for 
the  sake  of  our  country's  financial  sta- 
bility, for  our  integrity  as  legislators  to 
examine  each  individual  program  on 
its  merits,  for  young  families  who  wish 
to  buy  homes  in  the  next  decade,  for 
senior  citizens  who  would  ask  for  pro- 
tection from  the  ravages  of  double- 
digit  inflation,  and  for  workers  who 
want  jobs  and  who  would  ask  this  Con- 
gress not  to  deny  them  jobs  by  chok- 
ing off  the  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  vote  no  on 
this  amendment.  We  must  vote  no  to  a 
return  of  unrestrained  ill-considered 
ill  spending  by  this  Congress 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZ.A  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  are  several  features  of  the 
amendment  which  1  support.  One  in 
particular  on  which  I  had  introduced  a 
bill  prior  to  the  efforts  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  assisting  us 
and  introducing  the  amendment  with 
regard  to  alien  children,  legal  or  ille- 

I  heard  mv  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  say  recently  that  the 
American  people  would  point  a  finger 
at  us  for  educating  illegal  aliens.  The 
fact  is  that   the  Supreme  Court  im- 


posed upon  us  that  obligation.  It  is  not 
this  Congress,  it  is  not  myself,  it  is  not 
mv  area:  it  is  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  has  a  specific  impact  on 
tho.se  areas  with  adjacent  borders.  Ca- 
nadian borders,  the  coastal  States,  and 
my  area  in  Texas. 

The  commissioner  of  education  put 
out  a  long  explanation  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  existing  programs.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are.  but  they  do  not 
address  the  issue  that  is  of  major  im- 
portance. Very  few.  if  any.  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  build  the  plant,  and 
that  is  the  problem  in  my  area.  The 
local  school  district,  not  the  State  of 
Texas,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
has  the  responsibility.  The  local 
school  district  has  the  responsibility  to 
build  the  classrooms  and  to  build  the 
plant  from  local  funds,  from  tax  reve- 
nues, from  the  local  taxpayers,  and 
the  money  is  not  there.  So  we  are 
caught,  regardless  of  what  we  do  on  an 
immigration  bill. 

Somehow  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  woven  the  immigration  legisla- 
tion into  this  issue.  That  is  immateri- 
al. The  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  to 
pass  or  not  to  pass  an  immigration  bill. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  a  child,  a 
creature  of  God.  is  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation while  he  is  in  this  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  status,  legal  or  illegal,, 
of  his  parents,  or  regardless  of  the 
.status,  legal  or  illegal,  of  the  child.  So 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  helping 
some  school  districts  oblige  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that 
gave  the  mandate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  put  it  in 
this  way.  but  some  of  our  colleagues 
are  going  to  mention  "illegal"  and 
make  it  sound  as  though  that  connota- 
tion of  "illegal"  somehow  sometimes 
casts  a  cloud  upon  an  individual.  He  is 
the  same  creature  of  God  that  you 
and  I  are.  but  for  mostly  economic  rea- 
sons he  is  compelled  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  by  accident  or  design  happens 
to  land  in  our  country.  We  should  ad- 
dress this  issue  certainly,  but  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  is  a  mandate  of 
our  Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  issue  that 
was  just  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me.  That  is  the  question 
of  this  $145  million  for  a  new  program 
that  has  not  become  law  because  it 
merely  passed  on  a  voice  vote  when  we 
were  "considering  some  other  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  now  really  hung 
up  on  the  Senate  side.  We  are  talking 
about  $145  million  for  a  program  that 
has  not  been  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress, nor  is  it  authorized  by  any  legis- 
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lation    that    is   on    the    books   at    the 
present  time. 

The  funds  would  not  go  to  those 
who  are  illegal.  They  would  go  to 
those  school  districts  based  on  a  per 
capita  grant  for  every  student  in  those 
school  districts  who  had  not  lived  in 
the  United  States  for  a  particular 
period  of  time  before  that  school  year. 
So  that  could  be  in  American  citizen 
who  was  living  overseas  with  his 
family  and  came  back  in.  and  they 
would  get  a  per  capita  grant  in  that 
particular  district. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  help  those 
who  are  here  illegally,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  as  the  previous 
speaker  said,  why  should  we  worry 
about  an  immigration  bill?  The  Speak- 
er of  the  House  has  announced  that 
there  is  no  present  constituency  for  an 
immigration  bill  because  there  is  no 
national  problem  about  immigration 
in  this  country.  We  hear  that  on  one 
day.  and  the  very  next  day  we  have 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House 
bringing  forward  to  us  a  proposal  for 
$145  million  to  be  billed  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  take  care  of  a  problem 
that  the  Speaker  has  assured  us  does 
not  exist. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  me  is  absolutely  correct 
in  one  major  respect.  Most  people  who 
are  here  illegally  are  working.  They 
are  part  of  the  economy  of  the  States 
in  which  their  children  now  attend 
school.  Someone  from  Texas  told  me 
that  that  is  not  the  problem,  rather 
that  "the  problem  is  that  we  don't 
have  an  income  tax  in  our  State." 
Therefore,  the  taxes  from  working  il- 
legal aliens  would  not  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  children's  education. 

It  is  a  perfect  right  of  any  Slate  to 
have  an  income  tax  or  not  to  have  an 
income  tax.  but  then  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country  should 
bail  out  that  particular  part  of  the 
country  because  they  have  decided  not 
to  do  it  is.  I  think,  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  we  should 
have  legislation  to  deal  with  the  great- 
er issue,  and  we  should  not  just  put 
this  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

a  1750 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  other  pur- 
poses this  amendment  provides  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program.  The  Con- 
gress designed  this  program  to  help 
low-income  households  meet  residen- 
tial energy  bills  which  have  risen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years. 

Members  of  Congress  have  charac- 
terized the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program  as:  "a  social  compact 
made   by   a   majority   of   Members  of 


Congre.ss  to  protect  those  persons 
least  able  to  absorb  energy  price  in- 
creases." 

The  rationale  for  this  charcteriza- 
tion  was  that  proceeds  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  should  go  to  those  per- 
sons most  directly  affected  by  the  de- 
control of  oil  prices.  That  legislation 
would  have  provided  over  $3  billion  for 
this  purpose,  but  appropriations  have 
never  approached  that  level. 

Department  of  Energy  data  indicate 
that  average  residential  energy  prices 
have  continued  to  increase  over  the 
past  year,  principally  as  a  consequence 
of  rising  natural  gas  prices. 

Since  1979,  the  increase  in  energy 
prices  has  been  325  percent,  while  the 
level  of  assistance  available  to  low- 
income  households  has  been  increased 
by  only  60  percent. 

Virtually  all  fiscal  year  1983  funds, 
including  oil  overcharge  funds  which 
the  Congress  provided  to  supplement 
funding  for  this  program,  have  been 
exhausted  despite  what  most  consider 
to  have  been  a  mild  winter. 

Even  with  the  additional  funding 
from  oil  overcharge  moneys,  last  year 
27  States  had  closed  their  programs  by 
May.  Four  were  closed  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary. More  importantly,  at  least  19 
States  had  no  assistance  available  for 
households  receiving  shutoff  notices 
this  spring  for  overdue  winter  utility 
bills. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  $2,195  billion  was 
available.  Without  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram will  decline  in  fiscal  year  1983  by 
15  percent  in  real  terms. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  consumers 
are  still  experiencing  residential 
energy  price  increases  and  these  are 
likely  to  continue  for  the  forseeable 
future. 

If  we  experience  a  winter  only 
slightly  colder  than  last  year  we  face 
the  possibility  of  many  low-income 
Americans  having  no  heal  and  quite 
possibly  dying. 

Although  1  realize  the  need  for 
budgetary  restraint,  we  cannot  aban- 
don our  Nation's  poor  and  elderly.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  noticed  with  some  interest  the 
difference  between  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  preceded  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  suspect  he  might  argue  that  if  you 
are  from  a  warm  part  of  the  country, 
then  we  should  not  help  those  who 
may  need  energy  assistance,  in  the 
same  way  he  would  argue  that  those 
with  a  large  immigration  problem 
should  not  be  assisted  either. 


I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  SHARP  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
low  income  energy  assistance  goes  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  because  we 
know  that  the  terrible  heat  in  the 
summer  can  be  devastating,  especially 
to  many  of  the  elderly,  and  they  are 
eligible  for  funds  and  that  will  be  a 
part  of  this  program  as  well. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  the  programs  we 
are  discussing  today,  the  community 
services  block  grant  and  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  which  I 
chair.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant. 

As  you  know,  this  program  was  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  of  3 
years  ago  to  terminate  the  Community 
Services  Administration  (CSA).  It  pro- 
vides the  only  specific  Federal  assist- 
ance with  the  objective  of  preventing 
poverty.  It  sponsors  Slate  and  local 
initiatives,  through  a  block  grant 
mechanism  designed  during  the  1981 
reconciliation  process.  aimed  at 
making  poor  people  self-sufficient— 
getting  them  off  welfare  rolls  instead 
of  maintaining  them  there. 

In  1981.  we  worked  with  the  admin- 
istration. We  were  fearful  that  the  ter- 
mination of  CSA  and  the  subsequent 
block  granting  of  community  service 
funds  was  in  reality  an  effort  to  kill 
the  poverty  program.  We  were  as- 
sured, instead,  that  this  was  simply  in 
keeping  with  the  New  Federalism  and 
that  Slate  block  grants  would  only  en- 
hance our  efforts.  Now.  barely  2  years 
after  our  reconciliation  agreement,  the 
President  is  indeed  proposing  to  kill 
the  poverty  program. 

The  President  says  this  program  du- 
plicates the  social  services  block  grant. 
I  cannot  understand  that  rationaliza- 
tion. The  word  "poverty"  is  not  used 
once  in  the  Social  Service  Block  Grant 
Act.  nor  is  low-income  used  as  a  crite- 
ria for  participation. 

The  administration  makes  an  empty, 
almost  cynical,  promi.se  that  those  re- 
ceiving assistance  could  apply  for  help 
through  the  social  services  block 
grant.  But  the  President  proposes  no 
new  moneys  for  that  program. 

The  level  of  funding  provided  in  this 
amendment  would  simply  allow  us  to 
continue  the  community  services  block 
grant  at  about  the  same  level  of  .serv- 
ice provided  last  year.  It  is  about  $200 
million  short  of  what  would  be  needed 
to  restore  service  to  even  the  1981 
levels.  It  simply  allows  us  to  maintain 


at  this  year's  level  the  community  eco- 
nomic development  program,  pro- 
grams to  address  rural  poverty,  the  na- 
tional summer  youth  sports  program, 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor,  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  families  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers,  and  other 
State  and  local  community  initiatives. 
This  may  be  the  only  opportunity 
we  have  to  give  this  program  the  fund- 
ing it  needs.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
program  and  the  Wright-Perkins 
amendment. 

The  second  program  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction  is  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program. 
This  program  was  created  to  respond 
to  the  energy  needs  of  those  low- 
income  households  disproportionately 
affected  by  high  energy  costs.  This 
block  grant  program  provides  financial 
assistance  to  States  to  assist  their  resi- 
dents in  meeting  home  heating  and 
cooling  costs.  The  program  Is  intended 
to  directly  assist  those  who  must  make 
the  tragic  choice  of  whether  to  "heat 
or  eat." 

Each  State,  in  Us  application  for 
program  assistance,  must  make  assur- 
ances that  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  assist  a  household  unless  at 
least  one  member  is  receiving  public 
assistance  or  the  household  has  an 
income  below  150  percent  of  poverty 
or  60  percent  of  the  State's  median 
Income.  Many  States,  however,  have 
set  125  percent  of  poverty  as  their  eli- 
gibility standard.  For  those  Americans 
with  income  at  or  below  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  line,  the  percent  of  their 
moneys  directed  toward  household 
energy  is  at  least  four  times  as  high  as 
those  with  median  incomes.  This  year 
7  million  households  received  heating 
assistance  which  represents  only  about 
36  percent  of  households  eligible  for 
low-income  energy  assistance  funds 
under  statutory  criteria. 

Due  to  the  extremes  in  temperatures 
experienced  by  many  parts  of  our 
country  this  "past  year,  the  funds 
granted  to  many  States  have  not  been 
sufficient.  Several  States  have  deplet- 
ed their  available  moneys  and  now 
cannot  continue  to  help  those  in  need. 
To  alleviate  this  severe  shortage  from 
occurring  in  the  future,  the  funding 
must  be  increased.  The  administration 
has  proposed  to  cut  the  current  fund- 
ing by  more  than  25  percent.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  some  1.8  million 
households  would  lose  assistance.  Very 
simplv.  this  amendment  would  not 
only  maintain  tho.se  already  receiving 
assistance,  but  raise  the  level  of  fund- 
ing to  help  the  truly  needy  meet  their 
high  energy  costs. 

Once  again.  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  nece-ssary  program  by  supporting 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  n.se 
in  support  of  this  very  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wright -Perkins  amendment,  and 
would  call  attention  to  two  very  Im- 
portant items  which  it  Includes:  S43.9 
million  for  State  grants  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  S143  million  In  addi- 
tional budget  authority  for  Public  Law 
94-142.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  is  the  primary  Federal  law  assur- 
ing a  free,  appropriate  education   for 
handicapped  children.  Public  Law  94- 
142  provides  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance  to   States   for  the   education   of 
handicapped      children,      ages      3-21, 
having  one  or  more  of  nine  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  As  a  result  of  this 
landmark  legislation  passed  In  1975.  an 
effective    Federal.    State,     and    local 
partnership    has   been    established    to 
provide  a  free,  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation to  more  than  4  million  handi- 
capped   children    across   the   country. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-142.    many    handicapped    children 
were  housed  In  institutions  receiving 
only  custodial  care,  others  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  public 
schools,  were  sitting  unidentified  or  in 
overcrowded    special    education    class- 
rooms receiving  little  individual  atten- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  handi- 
capped children  are  now  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  skills  that 
will  ultimately  enable  them  to  become 
self-sufficient  taxpaylng  citizens. 

It  is  important  to  adopt  the  Wright- 
Perkins  amendment   because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  4  million  plus  handicapped 
children  that  are  currently  participat- 
ing in  State  and  local  special  education 
programs  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  is  expected  to  Increase  at  a 
rate  of  80.000  per  year.  For  the  first  2 
years  that  Public  Law  94-142  was  en- 
acted, the  Federal  Government  met  Its 
obligation  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies.  The  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance   for    the    years    following,    from 
1979  to  the  present,  show  a  steady  de- 
cline in  support.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  reducing 
financial  assistance,  from  12.5  percent 
of  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure 
in  1979  to  a  low  of  8  percent  m  1983. 
Therefore,    as   the   special    education 
population   increases,   it   is  critical   to 
provide  additional  funding  for  Public 
Law  94-142  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
vital  mission  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  instruction  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  on  services 
to  handicapped  children,  we  must  also 
consider  the  long-term  costs  of  our 
failure  to  adopt  this  amendment.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  high  costs  of  institutionaliz- 
ing a  handicapped  adult  at  taxpayers' 
expense— $1  million  to  $4  million  per 


person— can  often  be  prevented  by 
providing  appropriate  education  pro- 
grams to  handicapped  youth.  If  we  are 
truly  serious  about  cutting  costs,  we 
must  provide  the  additional  education 
dollars  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Wright-Perkins  amendment  so  that 
services  to  handicapped  children  will 
not  be  severely  cut  below  current 
levels. 

There    should    be    no    need    for    a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  Increase  In 
this  amendment   for  vocational   reha- 
bilitation. The  House  is  on  record  in 
support    of   this   level   of    funding    for 
fiscal  year  1984,  which  was  Included  in 
a  unanimously   approved  amendment 
to  H.R.  3520.  the  reauthorization  bill 
passed  by  the  House  in  September.  My 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have   spoken   on    behalf   of   restoring 
this  lost  purchasing  power  to  one  of 
the  Federal  Government's  most  cost- 
effective     programs.     I     would     just 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  spend- 
ing power  of  the  rehabilitation  State 
grant  program  has  fallen  more  than  30 
percent  since  1979.  and  last  year  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  being 
rehabilitated   was   lower   than   it   has 
been  for  14  years.  This  represents  a 
severe  loss  of  income  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  a  severe  personal  loss 
to   those   many   handicapped   persons 
not  able  to  get  the  services  they  need 
to  become  employed. 

One  further  reminder  about  the  re- 
habilitation     program— unlike      most 
programs   within   the    jurisdiction   of 
the  Department  of  Education,  this  is 
not    a    forward    funded    or    advance 
funded  program.  Moneys  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year   1983  must  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  States  must  pro- 
vide their  required  20  percent  match 
within  the  fiscal  year  they  receive  the 
funds.  Although  States  are  now  telling 
us  they  can  and  will  match  the  full 
amount  represented  by  this  increase, 
we  cannot  expect  those  State  funds  to 
be  available  Indefinitely.  Acting  on  an 
Increase   for   rehabilitation   very   late 
into   the   fiscal   year   will   simply   not 
work  to  achieve  the  purpose  that  so 
many  of  you  have  agreed  we  want  to 
achieve  with  this  program.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act,  if  we  are  going  to  act,  on 
increasing    rehabilitation    spending.    I 
urge  vou  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.'  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  floor  to  try 
to  rectify  the  misimpressions  the  gen- 
tleman Is  creating.  In  painting  the 
education  funding  picture  in  Reagan 
grey  and  Wright  white,  he  does  a  sub- 
stantial disservice  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  keep  education  funding  at  ac- 
ceptable levels,  and  who.  in  fact,  have 
done  so. 

I  saw  a  copy  of  the  gentleman  s 
■Dear  Colleague."  cosigned  by  the 
Speaker  and  others.  It  stated  that  he 
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would  offer  an  amendment  to  include 
funding  for  badly  starved  educational 
and  social  services,  crippled  by  Reagan 
administration  cuts. 

That  is  most  misleading.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  body  ha.s  fought  and  has 
fought  hard  for  education  programs. 

Education  funding  ha.s  ri.sen  from 
$14  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980.  under 
Carter,   to  $14.2  billion   in   fiscal  year 

1981.  to    $14.6    billion    in    fiscal    year 

1982.  to  $15.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  I  stood  right  here 
and  fought  for  an  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  two  supplemental 
bills.  One  contained  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  guaranteed  student  loan.s. 
which  we  got  through.  And  then  we 
overrode  the  veto  on  the  supplemental 
that  added  $217  million  to  student  aid 
Pell  grants  and  SEOGs. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  President 
proposed  a  budget  of  $9.9  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Education.  And  we 
prevailed  in  enacting  an  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  $15.3  billion. 

Now.  I  know  the  gentleman  has  been 
distributing  his  charts.  But  his  charts 
do  not  even  mention  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  that  is  the  year  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  add  this  $1  billion. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
in  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  bill  that  was 
just  .signed  into  law.  Compared  with 
the  President's  budget  request  of  $13.2 
billion,  we  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  an  appropriation  of  $15.2  bil 
lion. 

For  those  of  you  who  think  this  not 
an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1983.  let 
me  tell  you  it  represents  an  increase  of 
$723  million  over  fiscal  year  1983.  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  cost  of  guaranteed 
student  loans,  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram, will  decline  by  some  $900  mil- 
lion. 

We  took  that  $900  million  in  savings 
and  added  $723  million  into  the  discre- 
tionary programs: 

For  chapter  1.  which  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  raise,  we  added  $279  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1983,  and  nearly 
half  a  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

For  impact  aid,  we  added  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  base  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

For  handicapped  education,  we  are 
$114  million  over  the  base  rale  we  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution last  December. 

For  student  financial  assistance,  we 
provided  $3,977  billion,  an  increase  of 
$360  million  over  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$460  million  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

In  total,  we  added  $723  million  in 
discretionary  programs  over  and  above 
the  fi.scal  year  1983  enacted  levels,  in- 
cluding all  the  programs  we  had  in  the 
jobs  bill  and  the  supplemental. 

The  gentleman  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  Wright  knight  of 
the   education    programs.   That    it    is 


either  him  or  the  destruction  of  educa- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  people  fighting  for  education 
before  he  decided  to  ride  his  white 
horse.  And  let  mo  also  .say  he  is  tram- 
pling on  a  lot  of  his  friends,  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  have  labored  long 
and  hard  on  behalf  of  education. 

D  1800 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  B'/j 
months  ago  the  House  voted  for 
health  care  for  unemployed  Americans 
when  we  passed  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Unemployed  Act.  Unfortunately 
for  millions  of  unemployed  workers 
and  their  families,  the  Senate  has 
done  nothing. 

Today,  we  have  another  chance  to 
help  some  of  the  unemployed  people 
who  .so  de.sperately  need  health  care. 

If  you  do  not  have  health  insurance 
because  you  have  lost  your  job;  or  if 
you  are  poor  or  living  in  a  medically 
underscrved  area;  there  is  only  one 
place  you  can  turn  to  see  a  doctor  or  a 
nurse— a  community  health  center.  If 
you  want  to  help  people  who  have  no 
health  care,  then  you  should  vote  for 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment  and 
the  $20  million  it  contains  for  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

Those  who  oppose  this  money  will 
tell  you  it  is  an  increase  in  spending. 
They  are  wrong.  In  fact,  it  is  a  de- 
crease. 

Last  spring,  the  Congress  added  $65 
million  for  community  health  centers 
when  we  pa.ssed  the  jobs  bill.  That 
made  the  total  appropriation  for  fi.scal 
year  1983  $360  million.  With  the  addi- 
tional $20  million  we  are  voting  on 
today,  community  health  centers  will 
have  $347  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
That  is  a  decrease  of  $13  million. 

Even  with  the  jobs  bill  money  in 
1983.  the  Reagan  administration  ha.s 
terminated  over  250  community 
health  centers  since  1981  because  of 
budget  cuts.  Who  has  been  hurt? 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  u.sers  of 
community  health  centers  are  poor:  60 
percent  are  minorities;  and  40  percent 
are  children  under  18.  Community 
health  centers  only  exist  in  areas  with 
few  doctors,  high  infant  mortality,  a 
high  percentage  of  poor  and  elderly, 
and  where  unemployment  is  high. 

The  $20  million  in  the  Wright-Per- 
kins amendment  is  needed  for  people 
who  have  no  health  care.  They  de- 
serve our  help. 

I  virge  all  members  to  support  the 
Wright-Perkins  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
(Mrs.  Burton). 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.    I   rise   in   support   of   the 


Wright  amendment  and  the  Perkins 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  Perkins  amendment,  which  will  re- 
store much  needed  funding  to  the 
.school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. In  1981.  over  3  million  children 
were  eliminated  from  these  programs 
as  a  result  of  budget  cuts.  It  would  be 
a  cruel  deception  to  assume  that  these 
children  no  longer  needed  the  food 
provided  by  these  programs. 

The  action  we  take  here  today  will 
affect  the  future  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  begin  to  talk  serious- 
ly about  extending  the  length  of  the 
school  day.  or  increasing  the  number 
of  required  courses  that  students  must 
take  without  insuring  that  needy  chil- 
dren have  a  sufficient  and  nutritious 
diet.  You  cannot  educate  hungry  chil- 
dren. I  implore  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  critical  amendment. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  the  Wright 
amendment  which  will  increase  fund- 
ing for  essential  education  and  domes- 
tic programs.  Many  of  our  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  people  depend  on 
these  programs.  We  have  an  absolute 
obligation  to  protect  them  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  further  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  seriously  dis- 
putes the  need  for  the.se  programs,  or 
that  they  are  successful.  Chapter  I.  for 
example,  which  provides  education 
programs  for  disadvantaged  students, 
is  extremely  important  in  improving 
the  achievement  levels  of  poor,  educa- 
tionally deprived,  and  minority  chil- 
dren One  recent  assessment  revealed 
that  between  1971  and  1980,  the  read- 
ing scores  of  the  lowest  achieving  9- 
year-olds  improved  by  8.8  percent, 
more  than  double  the  gains  made  by 
that  age  group  as  a  whole. 

Recent  budget  cuts  have  drastically 
reduced  the  number  of  children  served 
by  this  program.  Chapter  I  is  .serving 
only  47  percent— or  5.2  million  of  the 
II  million  children  eligible  for  this 
program.  The  Wright  amendment  will 
allow  an  additional  400.000  students  to 
take  advantage  of  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  evolves  not 
from  the  much-discussed  floor  debate 
of  September  22.  Rather,  the  genesis 
of  this  amendment  is  the  long  commit- 
ment which  this  Nation  has  to  the 
education,  health,  and  employment  of 
its  citizens. 

First.  I  want  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment's effect  upon  our  effort  to  get 


Americans  back  to  work.  The  amind 
menl  increa.ses  funding  for  the  entire 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  by  ap- 
proximately $75  million.  That  repre- 
.sents  only  14  percent  of  the  dollar  in- 
crease neces.sary  if  we  are  to  fully  fund 
JTPA  at  last  year's  intended  levels. 

JTPA  is  authorized  for  2  years.  With 
this  amendment,  we  will  still  be  appro- 
priating $445  million  less  over  the  re- 
maining 21  months  than  we  anticipat- 
ed with  last  year's  appropriation 
played  out  over  21  months.  I  know 
th(>re  is  a  tendency  to  cut  jobs  money 
becau.se  unemployment  rales  are  de- 
clining. However.  I  encourage  you  to 
look  bevond  the  unemployment  rales 
to  the  employment  levels.  You  may 
find  what  we  are  finding  in  Montana. 
This  year,  compared  to  la.st.  we  have 
2  000  fewer  unemployed  people.  How- 
ever, we  have  14.000  fewer  employed 
people  working  loday  compared  to  a 
year  ago. 

The  jobs  money  in  this  bill  is  needed 
more  today  than  it  was  1  year  ago. 
And  there  is  more.  Without  this 
amendment,  funding  for  low  income 
energy  assistance  will  be  $100  million 
below  la.st  year.  Without  this  amend- 
ment community  services  block  grants 
will  be  $31,800,000  below  what  we  did 
last  year.  Without  this  amendment, 
the  college  work  study  program  will  be 
$40  million  below  what  we  did  last 
year.  Without  this  amendment,  com 
munitv  mental  health  centers  will  be 
$33  million  below  what  we  appropri- 
ated last  year. 

My  colleagues,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  our  amendment,  each  of  those 
worthv  efforts,  energy  assistance,  com- 
munitv  .services,  college  work  .study, 
community  health  centers,  each  of 
them  will  still  receive,  with  this 
amendment,  less  money  than  we  ap- 
propriated for  t  hem  last  year. 

Finally,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  it  is  impor 
tant  for  me  to  .say  to  you  that  if  this 
amendment  passes,  the  Labor  HHS 
Education  appropriation  bill  will  be 
below  the  budget  which  you  passed  by 
$4,500,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp  1.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setls  wish  to  yield  them? 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  at  this  point,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
have  remaining,  and  how  mu.st  lime  do 
I  have  remaining.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  14  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.s.ssachu.setts  (Mr. 
Contk)  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  specifically  with 
regard  to  a  provision  that  I  think 
would  place  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
on  States  that  are  administering  the 
food  stamp  program. 

We  required,  under  the  omnibus  rec- 
onciliation bill  of  1982.  that  the  States 
reach  certain  error  rate  levels,  or 
suffer  a  penalty  and  that  the  States 
reach  those  targets  by  a  date  certain. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  request  of  the 
admini.stration.  the  Congress  mandat- 
ed monthly  reporting  and  retrospec- 
tive budgeting  and  made  it  mandatory 
for  all  States,  regardless  of  whether 
they  desired  to  use  it  or  regardless  of 
whether  it  would  be  effective  or  not. 
At  the  lime,  it  was  estimated  that 
monev  could  be  saved  by  this  manda- 
tory monthly  reporting  requirement. 
Experience,  however,  has  proved  dif- 
ferently. 

Three  major  .studies  in  Colorado, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  all  have  estab- 
lished that  there  are  no  significant 
.savings  that  result  from  monthly  re- 
porting, and  that  indeed  the  Stale 
costs  are  increased.  In  Michigan.  co.sts 
increa.sed  by  16  percent  and  in  Illinois, 
by  20  percent. 

Almo.st  all  of  the  States  have  come 
back  to  the  Congress  a.sking  that  this 
requirement  either  be  postponed  or 
that  it  be  made  optional.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  make  it  effective,  you  have  to 
target  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients, so  Slates  are  now^  asking  for 
waivers  from  the  Department  with 
regard  to  that  requirement,  and  it  is 
creating  a  jungle  of  bureaucracy  at 
the  Department.  So  the  problems  are 
basically  this  with  regard  to  monthly 
reporting.  It  is  creating  a  bureaucratic 
jungle  instead  of  less  bureaucracy. 

It  is  increasing  co.sts  instead  of  re- 
ducing costs,  and  indeed  it  is  providing 
the  basis  for  more  errors  rather  than 
reducing  errors. 

The  point  is  this:  The  States  ought 
to  be  left  up  to  their  own  approach  as 
to  how  to  do  it.  If  they  want  to  use 
monthly  reporting,  then  that  ought  to 
be  optional  with  the  States. 

We  have  already  extended  this  re- 
quirement to  January  1.  1984.  What 
this  amendment  will  do  is  extend  it  for 
a  total  of  1  year  to  October  1.  1984.  so 
that  the  subcommittee  can  again  look 
at  this  requirement  and  develop  an  ap- 
proach thai  will  reduce  errors,  reduce 
co.sts.  and  I  think  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  taxpayers  and  benefici- 
aries alike. 

No  person  has  expressed  the  reasons 
for  doing  this  better  than  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. Henry  Bellmon.  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the  subject, 
when  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Human 
Services,  earlier  this  year  in  the 
Record: 

State    of    Oklahoma,    Oklahoma 
Commission    kor    Human    Serv- 


ices,    Department     of     Human 
Services, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  May  13.  1983. 
Hon.  MikeSynar. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Synar:  On  April  29. 
1983.  32  slaie.s  joined  together  to  send  the 
attached  mailgram  to  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  and 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block,  enlist- 
ing their  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to 
.secure  Federal  legi-slation  amending  the 
mandatory  implementation  of  monthly  re- 
porting and  relro.speclive  budgeting  in 
AFDC  and  food  stamps. 

While  Oklahoma  has  had  some  success 
with  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  in  AFDC,  it  is  our  opinion  the 
same  process  will  not  be  effective  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  will,  in  fact,  be  a 
costly  and  difficult  administrative  process. 
Beyond  the  question  of  administration,  ret- 
rospective budgeting  has  caused  some  un- 
necessary hardship  for  recipients  because  it 
computes  current  benefits  on  income  re- 
ceived one  or  two  months  ago  whether  or 
not  their  income  is  still  being  received. 
Some  states  are  facing  litigation  on  this  and 
although  they  may  .supplement  these  artifi- 
cially reduced  AFDC  grants  (without  Feder- 
al funds),  no  mechani.sm  exists  to  make  up 
shortages  in  food  stamp  benefits. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  our  strong  recom- 
mendation that  monthly  reporting  and  ret- 
rospective budgeting  be  made  an  optional 
proce.ss  and  that,  for  states  which  elect  to 
use  them,  broad  waiver  automatically  be  ex- 
ercised by  HHS  and  USDA  in  order  to  tailor 
them  to  the  conditions  and  caseloads  in 
those  .states.  Currently  the  monthly  report- 
ing and  retrospective  budgeting  track  record 
docs  not  support  its  mandatory  status. 

In  the  AFDC  Program.  Oklahoma  is  cur- 
rently processing  23.000  pieces  of  paper  per 
month  which  results  in  approximately  800 
changes  per  month.  It  is  anticipated  that  if 
wc  are  required  to  do  monthly  reporting  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  number  of  re- 
ports processed  monthly  will  increase  to 
45  000  per  month.  Also  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  since  rccertificaiions  are  done 
much  more  frequently  than  in  the  AFDC 
Program  there  will  not  be  a  significant 
number  of  substantial  changes  reported  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  administering  the 

program.  ...,_■ 

We  trust  that  you  will  agree  with  this  po- 
sition and  urge  you  to  support  appropriate 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  Bellmon, 

Director. 


Text  of  Mailgram 

To  The  Hon.  Margaret  Heckler.  Secre- 
tary US  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  200  Independence  Avenue. 
SW..  Wa,shinglon.  DC. 

The  Hon.  John  R.  Block.  Secretary.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  14th  Street  and 
Independence    Avenue.    SW.,    Washington, 

DC. 

As  state  public  welfare  administrators,  we 
are  requesting  that  you  support  our  efforts 
to  amend  existing  .statutes  pertaining  to 
mandatory  implementation  of  Monthly  Re- 
porting and  Retro.spective  Budgeting  <MR/ 
RB)  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  states  that 
MR/RB  should  be  a  state  option  rather 
than  a  mandatory  administrative  process. 

MR/RB  can  be  costly  to  implement,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  limited  federal  and  states 
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rfsoun-fs.  Additionally,  the  problems  expu- 
rienced  to  date  in  implement inK  AFDC  case- 
loads will  increase  substantially  as  states 
begin  to  include  their  Food  Stamp  caseloads 
in  the  MR/RB  process. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  MR/RB  on  our  error  rates.  We  had 
already  achieved  considerable  success  in 
curbinK  our  error  rates  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  mandated  MR  RB.  Now.  at  a  lime 
when  we  are  faced  with  diminishing  re- 
sources and  the  possibility  of  fi.scal  sanc- 
tions, we  are  forced  to  use  an  unproven  al- 
ternative. It  is  our  contention  that  we  must 
be  allowed  to  administer  the  AFDC  and 
Pood  Stamp  programs  in  ways  best  suited  to 
our  varied  caseload  and  administrative  char- 
acteristics. 

For  the  reasons  above,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  the  states  that  the  following  legislative 
proposals  be  enacted: 

Make  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  optional  to  the  states  in  AFDC 
and  Food  Stamps. 

Expand  the  waiver  authority  to  permit 
compatibility  among  AFDC.  Pood  Stamps 
and  Medicaid. 

Place  a  moratorium  on  counting  quality 
control  errors  caused  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  MR.'RB. 

Copies  of  thi.s  telegram  are  being  shared 
with  key  Congre.ssional  Leaders,  in  particu- 
lar, members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means. 
Senate  Finance  and  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committees.  We  hope  that  you  will 
actively  support  our  position  on  these  im- 
portant issues. 

Leon  Frazcr,  Alabama;  Kenny  Whitlock. 
Arkansas:  George  Goldstein.  Colorado;  Ste- 
phen Heintz.  Connecticut;  James  Buford. 
District  of  Columbia;  John  Syria,  North 
Carolina;  John  Cuddy,  Ohio;  Henry  Bell- 
mon.  Oklahoma;  John  Crosscope.  Jr..  South 
Carolina;  David  Pingree.  Florida;  James 
Ledbetter.  Georgia;  Franklyn  Sunn.  Hawaii; 
Thomas  Puree.  Idaho;  Jeffrey  Miller.  Uli 
nois;  James  Ellenbecker.  South  Dakota; 
Sammie  Lyn  Puett.  Tennessee;  Marlin  John 
ston.  Texas;  Andrew  Gallegos.  Utah;  Donald 
Blinzenger.  Indiana;  Michael  Reagen.  Iowa; 
Robert  Harder.  Kansas;  Jo.seph  Gallant. 
Massachusetts.  Agnes  Mansour.  Michigan; 
James  ORourkc.  Vermont.  Alan  Gibbs. 
Washington;  Leon  Ginsberg.  West  Virginia; 
Linda  Reivitz.  Wisconsin;  Leonard  Levine. 
Minnesota;  John  LaFaver.  Montana;  George 
Albanese.  New  Jersey;  Joseph  Goldberg, 
New  Mexico;  and  Cesar  Perales,  New  York. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairnnan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  nfiay  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Moody). 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  last  speaker  and  his 
comments  about  monthly  reporting 
and  budgeting. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman    from   California   <Mr. 

MiNETA). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment, 
which  would  put  this  House  firmly  on 
record  in  support  of  reasonable  and 
adequate  levels  of  funding  for  16  dif- 
ferent education  and  social  programs. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
increases  proposed  in  funding  for 
handicapped  education  and  for  alien 


education.  The.se  are  both  unusually 
worthy  programs  whi"h  provide  sig- 
nificant social  benefits  for  relatively 
little  spending.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  great  value  such 
programs  have  to  this  society  as  in- 
vestments in  our  future.  Any  fu:ids 
spent  on  educating  the  handicapped, 
new  immigrants,  or  children  of  disad- 
vantaged families  is  returned  many 
times  over  in  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  having  them  participate 
fully  in  our  economy. 

As  a  Member  from  California,  where 
so  many  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
refugees  have  settled.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  how  useful  and 
productive  these  program.s  can  be. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
not  excessive  or  wasteful  spending.  We 
are  talking  about  thoughtful  and  con- 
sidered investments.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  spending  money  in  and  of 
itself  does  not  guarantee  quality  edu- 
cation. But  no  one  has  ever  shown  me 
how  refusing  to  spend  money  would 
improve  our  educational  system. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  funda- 
mental goal  of  providing  children  with 
a  quality  education.  We  must  not  fail 
in  our  responsibilities. 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Wright  amendment  ana 
would  like  to  say  that  the  funds  that 
are  requested  in  this  proposal  are  nec- 
essary and  reasonable. 

The  significant  budget  cuts  in  vari- 
ous social  and  educational  programs 
experienced  over  the  past  several 
years  have  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  on  these  valuable  social 
services. 

While  we  often  make  mistakes,  we 
are  a  nation  of  compassionate  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  made  a  mistake  in  cutting  many 
of  the  programs  that  affect  the 
hungry,  the  homeless,  the  elderly,  the 
sick,  the  disadvantaged,  women,  stu- 
dents, and  the  .ioble.ss  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
to  the  continuing  appropriations  re.so- 
lution  does  not  pretend  to  .solve  all  of 
the  problems  that  we  are  confronted 
with  but  the  impact  of  those  recent 
budget  cuts  have  created  many,  many 
problems  and  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  certainly  will  go  a  long  way  in 
trying  to  solve  .some  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

However,  it  docs  signal  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  body  of  the  people,  realizes 
that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  pre- 


vious budget  cuts  and  that  the  ground- 
work must  be  laid  for  correcting  these 
inequities  that  have  resulted  in  the 
budget  cuts  over  the  recent  years  and 
in  supporting  the  Wright  amendment, 
I  should  note  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compen.sa- 
tion  which  I  chair  has  been  involved  in 
the  low-income  energy  assistancL-  pro- 
gram for  quite  some  time. 

I  know  that  there  are  16  other  pro- 
grams that  will  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  and  that  is  why  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Wright  amendment. 

We  have  shared  in  my  subcommittee 
some  jurisdiction  in  the  development 
of  this  program  with  the  energy  assist- 
ance for  these  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  utilities,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  and  give  full 
support  for  the  Wright  amendment 
and  adopt  their  amendment  today. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    PERKINS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Perkins  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  At 
the  end  thereof  insert  the  following  new- 
section: 

SHORT  title 
Sec.  (a).  This  .section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1983'. 

increase  in  federal  reimbursement  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

(b)(1)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out    40"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(2i  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  third  .sentence 
by  striking  out  "40"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "25". 

(31  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended- 

lA)  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (1)(C)  by 
striking  out  "30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "15";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  striking  out 
"thirty  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen". 

increase  in  income  GUIDELINES  FOR  DETER- 
MINING ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEALS 

(C)  Section  9(h)(l)(Ai  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  fourth 
.sentence  by  striking  out  "185"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof     195". 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

(d)(1)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increa.se  by  6 
cents  the  current  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  Stales  in  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  breakfasts,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible.'. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review    and    revise    the    nutrition    require- 


ments for  nu-als  served  under  the  .schoo, 
breakfast  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  service 
authorities.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

CHANGE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  FOB  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

(eKl)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
■$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500";  and 

(B)  bv  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1984.  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  data  is  avail- 

(2)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  sinking  out 
"$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,500":  and  ,   ^    ,  , 

(Bi  bv  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1984.  and 
on  each  sub.sequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount  in  the  finst  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  data  is  avail- 
able." 


ADDITION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO  THE 
CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(f)  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  meals  and  one  supplement"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "three  meals  and  two 
supplements". 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

(g)  Section  19(j)(2)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  ".  except  that  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  there  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,500,000". 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

(h)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  para 
graph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraph  (A),  household 
income'  does  not  include  unu.sually  high 
medical  payments  which  (i)  could  not  be 
reasonably  anticipated  or  controlled  by  the 
householei  and  (ii>  were  not  recoverable 
through  public  or  private  sources.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS 

(1)  Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
■For  the  school  years  ending  June  30.  1982. 
and  June  30.  1983.  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■The";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 


Kl..^;  ORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

(j)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately before  ■.  and  (2)"  by  inserting 
"(except  that  the  preceding  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  kindergarten  programs  in  such 
schools) '. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(kXl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
re.solution. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution,  except  that 
each  school  food  authority  may  elect  to 
delay  implementation  of  such  amendment 
to  a  date  not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
final  regulations  to  implement  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (h).  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (h)  shall  take 
effect  upon  i.ssuance  of  such  final  regula 
tion.s.  except  that  each  school  food  author- 
ity mav  elect  to  delay  implementation  of 
such  amendments  to  a  date  not  later  than 
Julv  1.  1984. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  362,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) is  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
a  Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late. 
Rather  than  debate  this  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  fight  the  whole  issue 
of  the  Wright  amendment;  and  I  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  let  me  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts, 
and  1  feel  that  I  should  make  a  brief 
statement,  since  this  amendment  in 
committee  was  bipartisan  all  the  way 
through. 

But  before  I  start  my  explanation, 
let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  work  of  the  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a  tireless  advocate  for  these 
feeding  programs.  Without  his  work 
over  the  years  I  know  that  thousands 
of  needy  children  would  not  be  receiv- 
ing the  nutrition  they  so  badly  need 
from  the  school   lunch  program  and 


these  other  programs.  Mr.  Hall  is  a 
fine  public  servant,  and  we  are  all  in 
his  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  with  Congress- 
man Tony  Hall  of  Ohio  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Wright  amendment.  Our 
amendment  simply  restores  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  funding  to  the 
Federal  child  nutrition  programs— less 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  eliminat- 
ed from  these  programs  by  the  budget 
cutbacks  of  1981.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  amendment  would  still  leave  these 
programs  at  30  percent  less  than  they 
would  now  be  receiving  if  those  cut- 
backs had  not  occurred  in  1981. 

In  that  year  Congress  cut  spending 
on  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  by  35  percent  and  as  a 
result  3.5  million  fewer  children  are 
now  particiating  in  these  programs. 
This  year,  in  adopting  the  congression- 
al budget  resolution  for  1984,  the  Con- 
gress sought  to  remedy  some  of  this 
harm  bv  permitting  the  restoration  of 
$150  million  of  the  funding  cut  in 
1981.  This  amendment  would  imple- 
ment that  budget  resolution. 

The  House  on  October  25  passed  this 
same  legislation  as  H.R.  4091  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  114.  The  reason  that  we  are 
offering  the  identical  provisions  today 
as  an  amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution  is  that  the  other  body  is  re- 
fusing to  move  on  the  House-passed 
bill.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  in  the  other  body 
has  announced  his  strong  opposition 
to  that  legislation. 

Consequently,  our  amendment  today 
is  the  only  legislative  device  which  we 
have  remaining  to  us  this  year  to  im- 
plement the  budget  resolution.  We 
have  no  other  recourse. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  allevi- 
ate the  worst  effects  of  the  1981  cut- 
backs. Its  provisions  focus  on  encour- 
aging more  children  of  the  working 
poor  to  return  to  the  lunch  program, 
on  improving  the  breakfast  program, 
on  retaining  private  .schools  in  the  pro- 
gram, on  expanding  meals  for  children 
in  day  care  settings,  and  on  providing 
milk  to  children  in  kindergartens. 

The  amendment  contains  the  follow- 
ing exact  changes  from  current  law: 

The  student  s  cost  of  a  reduced  price 
lunch  is  lowered  from  the  current  40 
to  25  cents,  and  of  a  reduced  price 
breakfast  from  the  current  30  to  15 
cents. 

The  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
meals  is  raised  from  the  current  185 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  guide- 
lines to  195  percent  of  the  guidelines. 
An  additional  6  cents  per  meal  is 
provided  for  breakfasts  to  improve  the 
nutritional  quality  of  the  breakfast 
program. 

The  tuition  cutoff  for  private  school 
participation  is  raised  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500  and  indexed  to  inflation. 
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Ffdoral  subsidies  are  allowed  for  oiif 
additional  meal  and  one  snack  in  the 
child  care  food  program  which  serves 
children  in  day  care  centers. 

The  authorization  ceiling  for  the  nu 
trition  education  and  training  program 
is  raised  from  $5  to  $7.5  million. 

A  medical  hardship  deduction  for 
unusual,  high  medical  payments  is  al- 
lowed for  families  applying  for  free 
and  reduced  price  meals. 

The  requirement  that  free  meal  eli- 
gibility be  the  same  as  that  required 
lor  food  stamp  eligibility  is  eliminated. 

The  special  milk  program  is  restored 
for  children  in  kindergartens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  can  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  its  adoption.  For  the 
.sake  of  legislative  history.  I  would  like 
to  refer  the  Members  to  my  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  legislation 
when  the  House  considered  it  as  H.R. 
4091  on  October  24. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, in  proposing  this  amendment  to 
the  standing  amendment  sponsored  by 
our      colleague      from      Texas      (Mr. 

WRIGHTi. 

Our  amendment,  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1983.  was  adopted  by  this  very  same 
membership  on  October  25.  The  vote 
was  306  to  114— reflecting  an  almost  3- 
to-1  margin.  This  proposal  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  support  from  Members 
sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Our  amendment  would  make  nomi- 
nal restorations  to  cuts  sustained  by 
the  national  school  lunch  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  through  the 
enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

In  summary,  our  amendment  makes 
the  following  changes  in  current  law: 

First,  reduces  the  students'  cost  of  a 
reduced  price  lunch  from  the  current 
40  to  25  cents,  and  of  a  reduced  price 
breakfast  from  the  current  30  to  15 
cents; 

Second,  raises  the  eligibility  for  re- 
duced price  meals  from  the  current 
185  percent  of  the  OMB  poverty 
guideline  to  195  percent  of  the  OMB 
poverty  guideline; 

Third,  provides  an  additional  6  cents 
for  breakfast  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  the  breakfast  program; 

Fourth,  raises  the  annual  tuition  for 
private  school  participation  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500  and  indexes  this  provi- 
sion to  inflation; 

Fifth,  allows  Federal  subsidies  for 
one  additional  meal  and  snack  in  the 
child  care  food  program  which  assists 
children  in  day  care  centers; 

Sixth,  raises  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing for  the  nutrition  education  and 
training  program  from  $5  to  $7.5  mil- 
lion; 

Seventh,  allows  a  medical  hardship 
deduction   for   unusual,   high   medical 


payments  (or  lainilu-.-^  applyuig  lor 
free  and  reduced  price  meals: 

Eight,  removes  the  requirement  that 
free  meal  eligibility  be  the  same  as 
that  required  for  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity—maintaining 130  percent  of  pover- 
ty for  free  meal  eligibility;  and 

Ninth,  allows  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram to  operate  for  children  in  kinder- 
garten programs. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
those  who  took  part  in  so  carefully 
crafting  this  proposal.  I  must  com- 
ment that  the  cost  to  result  from 
these  changes  is  indeed  nominal  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  they  will  provide. 

We  have  reviewed  .several  studies 
and  surveys  which  document  the  im- 
portant role  assumed  by  the  national 
school  lunch  and  other  child  nutrition 
programs  in  improving  the  nutritional 
status  of  young  children— particularly 
low  income  children.  Why.  our  own 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reported 
that: 

School  feeding  programs  appear  to  be  sig- 
nifirantl.v  more  effective  in  Improving  the 
nutrition  of  low-income  children  that  direct 
money  payment.s  to  ttieir  families. 

Despite  these  findings  which  so 
clearly  attest  to  the  success  of  these 
programs,  in  the  1981  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act,  it  was  seen  fit  that  the 
Federal  Government  reneg  on  its  com- 
mitment to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  children. 
Child  nutrition  programs-  including 
the  school  breakfast  program  and  the 
school  lunch  program— sustained  cuts 
totaling  $1.5  billion.  For  instance, 
funding  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram was  cut  by  20  percent,  resulting 
in  an  enrollment  decline  of  900.000 
pupils. 

The  school  lunch  program  suffered  a 
similar  fate.  Program  funding  was  cut 
30  percent.  Prior  to  that  time,  94,000 
schools  serving  26  million  children 
participated  in  the  program.  After  the 
enactment  of  the  reconciliation  bill, 
the  number  of  .schools  participating  in 
the  lunch  program  dropped  by  nearly 
2,000.  and  the  number  of  children  in 
that  program  declined  by  more  than  3 
million. 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating 
impact  was  made  on  the  nearly  1.1 
million  children  who  are  no  longer  re- 
ceiving the  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  under  the  program.  In  my  dis- 
trict, in  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  budget  re- 
ductions and  changes  in  participation 
guidelines  forced  close  to  1.000  chil- 
dren from  the  program.  I  discussed 
this  situation  with  Mrs.  Betty  Bender, 
the  director  of  school  food  services  in 
Dayton  City  Public  Schools.  She  in- 
formed me  that  most  of  these  children 
are  borderline  cases,  that  they  were 
members  of  families  known  as  the 
working  poor.  These  children  are  no 
longer  participating  in  the  program 
because  their  family  incomes— 
$18,315.00  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four— were  just  too  high. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  will  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  move  back  in  line  with  our  com- 
mitment to  safeguard  the  health  and 
wellbeing  of  our  Nation's  children.  In 
1981  we  cut  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams by  $1.5  billion.  Our  amendment 
makes  a  modest  restoration.  In  fact, 
this  legislation  will  reflect  less  than  a 
10-percent  restoration  of  that  funding 
cut.  But  it  is  an  important  statement 
of  our  continuing  concern  for  our  chil- 
dren's health. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  permits  this  restoration.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  makes  more  children  eli- 
gible for  the  reduced-price  meals  by 
raising  family  income  eligibility  levels. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  made  a 
grave  error  in  so  drastically  reducing 
Federal  support  for  our  child  feeding 
programs  in  1981.  This  amendment  is 
offering  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
amends. 

I  encourage  all  of  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity. 

Vi  1810 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

There  is  one  amendment  or  one  part 
of  the  Wright  amendment  that  I  un- 
derstand has  not  been  talked  about 
very  much  and  I  think  does  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Members,  because 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  provisions  of  the  entire 
amendment. 

It  involves  no  particular  funding 
except  what  it  does  is  deny  funding  to 
a  very  important  program,  that  being 
a  program  that  is  designed  to  try  to 
end  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

GAO  report  after  GAO  report  has 
indicated  to  us  that  there  may  be  as 
much  as  $2  billion  a  year  worth  of 
fraud  in  food  stamps.  Back  several 
months  ago  we  attempted  to  correct 
that  fraudulent  practice  by  having  a 
better  reporting  system,  by  assuring 
ourselves  that  we  had  a  system  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  people  getting 
food  stamps  were  entirely  deserving  of 
food  stamps. 

Under  the  Wright  amendment,  what 
we  would  be  doing  is  denying  funds  to 
operate  that  program. 

What  the  Wright  amendment  is 
then  is  an  amendment  that  attempts 
to  eliminate  an  antifraud  provision  in 
food  stamps. 


If  the  American  people  believe  one 
thing,  it  is  that  we  ought  to  at  least 
-liminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
Government.  And  when  we  have  a  pro- 
gram like  food  stamps  where  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  is  running  at 
15  to  20  percent,  they  think  we  ought 
to  pel  about  the  job. 

With  the  Wright  amendment  what 
you  would  be  saying  is  let  us  get  rid  of 
that  effort,  let  us  not  go  after  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  and  let  it  go  on.  The 
fact  that  there  are  billions  of  dollars 
being  spent  in  food  stamps  for  people 
who  are  not  then  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  that  program,  and  it  is  being 
paid  out  fraudulently,  let  us  put  that 
beside  the  point.  We  are  simply  going 
to  move  ahead  here  and  not  allow  the 
States  to  proceed  with  this  antifraud 
provision. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  consider  as  we  vote  on  the  Wright 
amendment  that  that  provision  is  in 
there  which  would  virtually  cancel  for 
1984  an  antifraud  provision  that  this 
Congress  put  in  place  about  2  or  3 
years  ago.  . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on 
the  floor  when  I  did  discuss  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

The  problem  we  are  finding  with 
this  amendment  is  that  all  of  the 
major  studies  that  are  being  done  on 
monthly  reporting  requirements  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  resulting  in  any  s?l\- 

The  Ci!.-\1  F.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield   the   gentleman    1    minute,    if   I 

may. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  have  had  major  studies 
in  Colorado,  in  Michigan,  in  Illinois. 
Every  one  of  the  studies  indicates  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  .savings  associat- 
ed with  this,  that  the  administrative 
costs  have  gone  up  in  these  States  16 
percent  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  20 
percent  in  the  case  of  Illinois. 

CBO  now  tells  us  that  there  is  little 
or  no  savings  to  be  attached  with  the 
monthly  reporting  requirement.  It  is 
verv  clear  that  if  Stales  are  going  to 
meet  the  targets  we  have  set  with 
regard  to  penalties,  we  should  let  the 
States  do  it  as  they  choose.  Let  us  not 
impose  an  administrative  process  on 
them  that  many  of  the  States  simply 
cannot  use  effectively. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  expressing  that. 

My  bottom  line,  though,  is  it  is  not 
going  to  cost  us  $2  billion  a  year  worth 
of  administrative  costs,  and  we  may 
end  up  saving  some  of  the  S2  billion  a 
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year  that  is  now  t;oint; 
pavmenls. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1 
inquire  a.s  to  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  9  minule.s  remaining;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 

C^ORRADA  ). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  which  would  increase 
funding  for  vital  education  and  labor 
programs  by  $996.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increases  pro- 
posed bv  this  amendment  are  not  radi- 
cal, nor  are  they  budget  busting  as 
.some  might  argue.  In  fact,  these  fig- 
ures are  lower  than  those  assumed  in 
the  1984  budget  resolution,  which 
passed  this  Chamber  as  well  as  the 
Senate  by  a  wide  margin. 

This  amendment  acts  to  restore 
funding  for  educational  programs 
which  suffered  large  cutbacks  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  which  have  been  losing 
purchasing  power  in  each  subsequent 
year  due  to  insufficient  increases  to 
keep  up  with  inflation. 

The  chapter  1  program,  for  example, 
was  cut  nearly  6  percent  between 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1982.  despite  the 
fact  that  only  47  percent  of  eligible 
children  are  being  served.  This  pro- 
gram provides  assistance  to  the  most 
disadvantaged  students  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  reading  skills  and  their 
aptitude  in  math.  The  Wright-Perkins 
amendment  would  allow  an  additional 
S165  million  for  this  program. 

Vocational    education,   education   of 
the  handicapped,  adult  education,  col- 
lege    work-study,     and    supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grants— all  of 
these  programs  provide  vital  funding 
for  projects  targeted  at  increasing  the 
employability  of  todays  students,  the 
amendment   before   us  would  provide 
S266.4  million  in  additional  fiscal  year 
1984  moneys  for  these  vital  functions. 
I    am    particularly    pleased    to   note 
that  this  amendment  increases  funds 
for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
by  $75.4  million  to  a  total  of  $3,559  bil- 
lion. This  year  marks  the  beginning  of 
a   new    partnership   between   Govern- 
ment and  business  in  training  workers 
for  the  job  market.  As  a  successor  to 
CETA.  this  program  has  been  careful- 
ly  crafted   to   avoid   criticisms   which 
plagued  the  previous  system,  and  will 
be   under   great   pressure   to   perform 
more  efficiently  and  to  be  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  job  market  than  its  prede- 
cessor   However,  we  are  placing  this 
burden  on  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  while  initiating  its  programs 
at  funding  levels  less  than  that  of  the 
closeout  year  for  CETA.  Even  with  the 
increases  provided  by  this  amendment. 


JTPA  would  receive  $421.7  million  less 
than  comparable  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  If  we  are  serious  about  our 
efforts  to  train  Americans  for  produc- 
tive employment,  we  must  translate 
our  commitment  into  monetary  terms, 
and  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  also 
includes  increaises  for  such  programs 
as  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  has 
received  bipartisan   support   through- 
out its  63-year  history.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 36  million  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, 26  million  of  whom  are  adults 
with  work  disabilities.  The  vocational 
rehabilitation    program    is    their    pri- 
mary  conduit   to   employability.   par- 
ticularly   for    those    with    the    most 
severe  handicaps.  Yet,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1983  only  1  in  20  disabled  per- 
sons eligible  for  rehabilitation  services 
can  be  accepted  into  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs  because  of  funding 
limitations.  The  increase  of  $43.9  mil- 
lion scheduled  for  this  program  would 
extend    rehabilitation    services    to    a 
wider  group  of  eligible  and  needy  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Perkins  to 
the  amendment,  which  would  attach 
the  text  of  H.R.  4091  to  the  continuing 
resolution.  That  bill,  which  passed  this 
body  by  a  wide  margin,  would  allow 
for  increased  expenditures  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  includes,  among  other  things,  an 
increase  of  $150  million  for  child  nu- 
trition programs.  In  order  to  achieve 
these  funding  increases,  however,  it  Is 
necessary  to  make  legislative  changes 
in  the  act  so  as  to  increase  entitlement 
obligations  for  those  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  proposed  increases  will  go 
to  assist  children  of  families  with  in- 
comes between  135  percent  and  195 
percent  of  poverty.  These  children  re- 
ceive reduced  price  meals,  but  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
families'  budgets  were  disproportion- 
ately strained  by  the  increased  cost  of 
lunches  that  resulted  from  reductions 
in  the  program  in  1981.  By  increasing 
reimbursement  rates  from  40  cents 
less  than  free  to  25  cents  less  than  free 
for  lunches,  and  from  30  cents  less 
than  free  to  15  cents  less  than  free  for 
breakfasts,  we  will  make  it  feasible  for 
many  additional  low-income  children 
to  join  the  program. 

Another  particularly  important  com- 
ponent of  this  amendment  involves  an 
increase  in  reimbursement  for  the 
school  breakfast  program.  Studies  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  shown  that  while  the  lunch 
program  fulfilled  dietary  require- 
ments, the  school  breakfast  program 
was  deficient  in  many  nutritional  as- 
pects. The   additional   $32   million   in 
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re  I  m  bursa  Is  will  be  used  by  schools  to 
ameliorate  this  situation. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  be  an 
equitable,  bipartisan  approach  to  im- 
proving the  nutritional  status  of  our 
schoolchildren,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Wright-Perkins  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  Perkins  child 
nutrition  amendment  to  increase  ap 
propriations  for  these  16  programs, 
and  to  reaffirm  the  promise  made  to 
the  American  people  by  this  body 
when  it  approved  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wright-Perkins  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  House  will 
vote  in  favor  of  this  initiative. 

This  measure  is  within  the  budget 
authority  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  almost  all  the  measures  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment  have  passed 
this  House  in  authorization  bills  al- 
ready this  year,  only  to  end  up  lan- 
guishing in  the  Senate  or  conference 
committee  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  a  select  group  of  Senators 
backing  only  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion limits  on  education  and  other  rea- 
sonable nutrition  and  low-income  as- 
sistance programs. 

These  programs  and  amendments 
are  therefore  reasonable  and  within 
the  budget  framework  and  other  goals 
that  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

In  the  very  measure  we  have  before 
us  is  most  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation,  a  $247.5  billion 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  alone  in 
the  DOD  appropriation  bills  exceeds 
the  total  budget  for  all  the  education 
programs  that  now  exist.  It  is  ironic 
that  Members  get  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  budget  deficit  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  before  us  at  this  point 
when  the  more  logical  targets  are  so 
obvious.  Do  these  Members  feel  that 
only  education  dollars  add  to  the  defi- 
cit and  not  other  tax  expenditure  and 
exhorbitant  military  spending.  Surely 
they  do  not.    - 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  espe- 
cially the  education  programs  in  this 
amendment  represent  a  great  invest- 
ment in  America's  future,  our  chil- 
dren. Clearly  these  tried  and  proven 
programs  in  chapter  1,  education  of 
the  handicapped,  adult  education,  all 
will  provide  dividends  in  the  future 
that  will  indeed  pay  for  itself. 

I  only  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for 
the  DOD  appropriation,  certainly  that 
spending,  however  necessary,  is  in 
more  than  one  way  dead  end  spending. 
It  simply  does  not  have  the  utility  and 
return  that  other  spending  has  that 
the  National  Government  provides. 


Mr.  Chairman,  an  important  pro- 
gram is  included  in  the  Wright  amend- 
ment for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 
There  is  $10  million  for  emergency 
shelter  for  the  homeless. 

The  funding  for  this  measure,  which 
has  passed  the  House  twice  as  an  au- 
thorization with  bipartisan  support, 
will  elapse  December  31 

With  the  continued  .serious  plight 
and  distress  of  the  homeless  across 
this  Nation,  we.  indeed,  must  at  least 
provide  interim  funding  until  Congre.ss 
returns  in  January  and  February  to 
act  on  full  funding  for  the  homeless 
authorization. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
those  who  say  we  cannot  include  the 
increase  in  education  and  other 
worthy  programs  being  proposed  in 
the  Wright-Perkins  amendment  be- 
cause President  Reagan  will  not  accept 
these  measures,  the  good  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  this  possibili- 
ty. 

Let  me  state  that  I  do  not  and  I 
hope  this  House  does  not  yield  to  that 
view,  this  really  is  one  of  our  last  op- 
portunities to  address  and  state  our 
priorities  in  a  meaningful  manner  and 
to  add  substance  to  the  House-Senate 
budget  resolution  objectives  and  the 
authorization  measures  that  have 
overwhelmingly  previously  passed  this 
House. 

I  feel  that  we  ought  to  challenge  the 
administration  and  the  President  on 
these  issues  and  do  so  in  a  meaningful 
way  if  the  President  cannot  accept 
education,  fuel  assistance,  and  help  for 
the  homeless  in  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion maybe  we  can  find  some  of  his 
foreign  aid  programs  objectionable  as 
well.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  thanks  to  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Wright,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Mr.  Perkins,  for  their  leadership 
in  offering  the.se  important  amend- 
ments and  hope  that  this  House  will 
respond  with  overwhelming  support 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hayes). 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  which 
seeked  to  increase  funding  for  17  edu- 
cation and  social  programs  by  $996.9 
million. 

While  I  very  much  favor  responsible 
fiscal  restraint,  in  light  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  impacting  on  State 
and  local  governments.  I  believe  a 
.strong  case  is  made  to  justify  in- 
creased funding  levels  of  the  many  im- 
portant educational  and  social  pro- 
grams. The  Presidents  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
has  called  for  a  renewed  commitment 
to  excellence  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished if  our  educational  pro- 
grams are  adequately  funded.  The 
Wright-Perkins      amendment      would 


provide  the  necessary  funding  for  this 
effort. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  pro- 
grams this  amendment  addresses,  it 
also  provides  much  needed  funding  for 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  emergency 
shelters  for  the  homeless,  and  commu- 
nity health  centers.  These  programs 
present  the  only  hope  available  for  a 
better  quality  of  life,  not  only  to  my 
constituents  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  but  to  countless 
thousands  of  citizens  across  this  land. 

As  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  in- 
crease, the  delivery  of  the.se  e.s.sential 
services  becomes  critical  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  find  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation, and  joblessness.  Without  a  se- 
rious Federal  commitment  in  the  areas 
which  this  amendment  addresses 
itself.  It  will  be  virtually  impossible 
for  them  to  make  it. 

1  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  to  put  partisan  politics  aside 
and  concern  themselves  with  whether 
or  not  this  proposed  amendment  is 
veto  bait;  rather,  be  directed  by 
human  need  passing  the  Wright-Per- 
kins amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  will 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  what  the 
Wright-Perkins  amendment  does  is 
simply  deliver  on  one  of  the  great 
promises  of  the  last  3  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  great  lies  in  poli- 
tics over  the  last  3  years,  and  that  was 
this:  The  President  told  the  American 
public  that  his  cuts  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  would  not  hurt  the  poor,  they 
would  not  hurt  the  homeless,  they 
would  not  hurt  the  elderly,  they  would 
not  hurt  the  children  in  need. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  we  audit 
each  and  every  one  of  those  cuts  we 
find  out  that  people  and  families  in 
desperate  need  have  been  dramatically 
hurt  by  those  budget  cuts.  They  are 
the  homeless.  They  are  the  elderly 
without  money  to  pay  for  heat.  They 
are  the  children  who  have  been  cut  off 
the  school  lunch  program.  They  are 
the  handicapped  that  are  having  edu- 
cational services  curtailed. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  in  fact 
redeeming  the  promise  of  the  social 
safety  net  for  the  poor,  the  homeless, 
and  the  elderly  in  this  country  be- 
cause Ronald  Reagan  wenU  on  nation- 
al TV,  he  came  before  this  Congress 
and  promised  us  that  those  individuals 
would  not  be  harmed  by  his  actions. 

Now  we  see  time  and  again  in  front 
of  committee  after  committee  as  we 


look  at  ihf  ramilications  of  the  budget 
cuts  of  1981  that  those  people  have 
heen  desperately,  desperately  ma- 
ligned bv  these  budget  cuts.  So  what 
!hi.s  amendment  doe.s,  the  Wnght-Per- 
kin.s  amendment,  i.s  make  a  modest 
effort  at  trying  to  restore  those  cuts 
that  have  so  damaged  the  most  vulner- 
able in  our  society,  the  women  looking 
lor  work  who  find  now  that  there  is  no 
day  care  for  their  children;  the  elderly 
who  are  trying  to  pay  for  the  heal. 
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Hut  most  importantly,  it  provides  for 
protection  of  the  women's,  infants'. 
.'ind  children's  program.  The  most  dra- 
matic and  expensive  event  that  takes 
place  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  social  services  is  the  birth  of 
a  low  birthweight.  premature  baby  be- 
cause that  child  will  end  up  costing  us 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, at  the  same  time  bringing  unfor- 
tunate misery  to  that  family. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  redeem  the 
promise  of  the  social  safety  net.  then 
we  must  pass  the  Wright-Perkins 
amendment - 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  I  know  that  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  in  terms  of  support- 
ing education  and  particularly  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
to  reverse  some  of  the  misguided  pri- 
orities that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  2 
years.  They  are  to  be  commended. 

But  earlier  during  the  general 
debate,  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Mitchell)  made  a  statement 
which  is  still  ringing  in  my  head  and  I 
hope  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every- 
one here. 

That  is;  What  is  the  need  that  we 
face?  Certainly  when  we  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  fiscal  year  1981.  fiscal 
year  1982,  fiscal  year  1983.  there  is  a 
need  to  pass  the  Wright  amendment. 
It  provides  $165  million  more  for  dis- 
advantaged children  under  chapter  1 
which  will  enable  us  to  serve  330.000 
additional  students;  it  provides  SI 43 
million  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped to  provide  a  10-percent  m 
crease  over  fiscal  year  1983  which  will 
.still  not  bring  us  up  to  where  we 
should  be;  it  provides  more  money  and 
we  ought  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
need.  I  urge  your  support  for  the 
Wright  amendment 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Chairmai^..  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Congressman  Jim  Wright. 
which  would  delay  implementation  o! 
monthly  reporting  retrospective  budg- 
eting (MRRBi  in  the  food  .stamp  pro- 
gram until  October  1.  1984. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  necessary 
because  results  of  a  recent  12-month 
Illinois  studv  of  MRRB  started  in  the 


fall  of  1981  have  just  been  made  avail- 
able which  indicate  there  may  in  fact 
be  no  savings  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  this  requirement.  Indeed, 
the  Illinois  study,  the  only  demonstra- 
tion project  contracted  by  USDA  cov- 
ering food  stamp  households,  shows 
that  benefit  costs  actually  rose  8  per- 
cent while  administrative  costs 
climbed  an  astounding  20  percent,  the 
result  of  increased  labor  costs,  auio- 
mated  system  costs,  and  postage  and 
debugging  problems,  all  of  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  any  State  would 
encounter  in  setting  up  such  a  com- 
plex reporting  system. 

At  the  time  MRRB  was  considered 
bv  the  Congress,  it  was  touted  as  the 
niosl  significant  savings  feature  of  the 
fiscal  vear  1981  food  stamp  reconcilia- 
tion legislation.  Indeed,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  stated  at  the 
time  that  savings  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  amount  to  S257  million.  This 
projection  was  based  on  preliminary 
results  of  the  first  year  of  a  1976-78 
Colorado  study  of  MRRB  for  AFDC 
households.  More  recent  analyses  of 
hard  data  from  the  Colorado  project, 
however,  indicate  that  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  savings  real- 
ized This  conclusion  was  also  reached 
in  an  additional  AFDC  demonstration 
project  in  Michigan  conducted  Octo- 
ber 1980  to  September  1981. 

In  the  food  stamp  program,  retro- 
spective budgeting  is  required  for  all 
households  with  the  sole  exception  of 
migrant  farmworker  households  as 
long  as  these  households  are  m  the  mi- 
grant job  stream.  Monthly  reporting  is 
required  for  households  with  earned 
income,  those  containing  potential 
earners,  those  whose  household  head 
is  receiving  unemployment  insurance, 
and  those  whose  household  head  is  re- 
quired to  register  lor  work.  Only  mi- 
grant households  and  those  whose 
adult  members  are  without  income 
and  elderly  or  disabled  are  excluded 
from  this  requirement.  Because  this 
requirement  affects  so  many  house- 
holds, the  law  provides  waiver  author- 
ity where  a  State  agency  can  prove 
monthly  reporting  of  certain  house- 
holds would  result  in  unwarranted  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  agency.  It  is 
mv  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  Department  had  received 
over  280  requests  from  the  States  for 
waivers  in  this  regard. 

A  review  of  MRRB  m  the  food 
stamp  program  m  my  State  of  Texas 
indicates  that  the  monthly  reporting 
requirement  would  be  cost  effective 
for  only  10  percent  of  the  caseload. 
However,  the  State's  request  for  addi- 
tional waivers  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agncul- 
ti'ire.  and  beginning  August  1  of  this 
year  when  the  State  began  phasing  in 
MRRB,  over  50.000  households  are 
now  filing  monthly  reporting  forms 
with  their  local  fooa  stamp  office.  To- 


gether with  those  reporting  periodical- 
ly, the  agency  can  expect  to  receive 
over  115,000  reports  each  month. 
Texas  estimates  that  to  continue 
MRRB  for  these  households  in  fiscal 
year  1984  would  cost  an  additional 
$10.6  million  in  administrative  costs 
primarily  because  .staff  worktime  is  in- 
crea.sed  by  30  percent  per  case. 

Implementation  of  retrospective 
budgeting  is  proving  to  be  more  com- 
plex than  anticipated  because  of  vary- 
ing policies  for  those  reporting  on  a 
monthly  basis  versus  those  reporting 
periodically.  This  is  something  which 
the  committee  would  want  to  look  at 
in  new  legislation  amending  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

The  9-month  extension  offered  by 
this  amendment  would  allow  States 
like  mine  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
additional  pilot  studies  of  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  MRRB  for  certain 
households.  Texas  has  indicated  a 
desire  to  do  this  and  I  wish  to  offer  my 
State  and  others  this  opportunity 
through  my  support,  and  I  trust  your 
support,  of  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  403  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1984,  offered 
bv  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  would  restore  funding  for  edu- 
cation and  other  important  social  pro- 
grams. 

Earlier  this  year,  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  approved  a  budget  resolution 
which  recognized  the  need  to 
strengthen  Federal  support  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  vocational  educa- 
tion, education  for  the  handicapped, 
and  the  other  programs  included  in 
this  amendment;  2  months  ago.  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  once  again 
joined  to  demonstrate  our  support  for 
these  programs  by  approving  H.R. 
3520,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Notwithstanding  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  these 
programs  in  this  body,  the  other 
Chambf  r  has  so  far  refused  to  consid- 
er our  actions.  Today  we  stand  here 
yet  again  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  quality  education  and  training  for 
all  Americans. 

The  programs  included  as  part  of 
this  amendment  are  effective,  estab- 
lished programs  which  have  a  solid 
track  record  of  success  in  serving  mil- 
lions ol  our  citizens.  For  more  than  60 
years,  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  given  millions  of  America's 
handicapped  citizens  the  opportunity 
10  become  giir.iuUy  employed.  The 
popular  WIC  program,  which  provides 
food  assistance  to  women,  infants,  and 
young  children  who  are  nutritionally 
at  risk,  has  proven  to  be  effective  m 
improving  the  health  of  women  and 
their  voung.  The  chapter  1  program 
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for  disadvantaged  students  also  has  a 
domon.st rated  record  of  success  in  rais- 
iiif!  thr  reading  achievement  scores  of 
poor,  liiA  achieving;,  and  minority  chil- 
dren 

Mort'oviT.  tht'.sf  [)rnt;r:irn>  are  cost 
effertivf  P\)r  cvfr;.  ?1  ipi'i;!  on  voca- 
tional rciiabiiitatioti.  an  estimated  $11 
Ls  rt'turiicd  by  the  individual  who  be- 
comes employed  As  much  a^  $3  is 
saved  for  every  $1  spent  in  the  WIC 
program  Yet.  Federal  support  for 
these  prok'rams  has  been  cut  dramati- 
cally 

F'ach  of  !tie  otfier  programs  included 
III  'hi^  imendnient  faces  similar  dilem- 
ma.1  In  'he  face  of  proven  success  and 
an  ini  r'  a. .  ;n  the  number  of  persons 
needi'U!     uv  :st:ince.    Federal    support 

We  are  ,i:;  A'  i  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  r,i  !i  :  these  programs  for 
tht  N;tiiii!i  u.  a  whole:  however,  for 
t!i'  ;»:,[,,.  .!  my  district  in  southwest 
VirKUiui,  thise  programs  represent  a 
lifeline  m  the  midst  of  an  economic 
storm. 

Southwest  Virginia  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  current  economic 
recession.  In  many  of  our  coal-produc- 
ing counties.  unemployment  has 
soared  above  25  percent.  High  unem- 
ployment and  the  resulting  economic 
dislocations  have  combined  to  cripple 
the  areas  economy.  As  a  result,  voca- 
tional education  has  assumed  and  en- 
hanced importance  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia. Given  adequate  funding,  voca- 
tional education  programs  could  pro- 
vide more  training  for  the  workers 
who  have  already  demonstrated  the 
drive,  the  determination,  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  hard  work  that  will  aid 
southwest  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  recovering  from  the  reces- 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  real  potential 
that  vocational  education  and  adult 
retraining  programs  promise  for  our 
work  force  and  for  long-range  econom- 
ic growth.  It  has  chosen  instead  to 
follow  the  path  of  budget  cuts  in  the 
face  of  increased  need.  Previous  fund- 
ing reductions  dramatically  decreased 
the  effectivene.ss  of  vocational  educa 
tion  and  adult  retraining  programs  at 
the  verv  time  (he  need  was  most  acute. 

The  ;iiiriii!'.i>;  rition  is  ignoring  the 
immediate  neeil  !  fr  nn  increase  in  sup- 
port for  vocati  'ni  •  ilucation.  We  are 
facing  a  national  crisis  in  our  vocation- 
al education  system  that  demands  a 
national  solution,  not  a  reduction  in 
support.  Rather  than  acting  as  merely 
a  caretaker  of  the  status  quo.  we  must 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  change  to  up- 
^;rade  vocational  education  in  America. 

Hisioricaliy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  firm  commitment  to 
both  excellence  and  equity  in  voca- 
tional education  Almost  70  years  ago, 
a  congressional  study  commission  on 
vocational  education  discovered  an 
undent  socuil  and  educational  need  for 


vocational  education  and  training.  At 
that  time,  the  nature  of  industry  and 
the  skills  needed  to  perpetuate  that  in 
dustry  were  rapidly  changing.  Large 
pools  of  untrained  men  and  women 
were  out  of  work  and  desperately 
needed  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
necessary  skills.  States  and  localities 
varied  in  their  resources  for  vocational 
education  programs.  Moreover,  the 
problem  extended  beyond  State  lines 
and  affected  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Congress  recognized  this 
urgent  need  and  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility: in  1917.  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
established  a  national  commitment  of 
support  for  vocational  education. 

The  1980's  present  us  with  similar 
challenges  and  opportunities.  The 
needs  of  today  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  other  education 
and  social  programs  included  in  this 
amendment,  are  greater  than  ever 
before,  but  resources  to  meet  these 
needs  are  limited.  Only  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  we  marshal  the  collective  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  to  meet  the 
challenge  which  is  too  large  for  State 
or  local  governments  to  handle  alone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment  to  reaf- 
firm—for the  third  time--our  commit- 
ment to  quality  education  and  training 
for  all  Americans,  an  investment  in 
our  future. 

Thank  vou.» 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  only  one  other  speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  would  use  up  such  time  as 
he  may  want. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  will 
please  state  to  the  Chair  the  portions 
that  he  wishes  to  divide. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  divide  the  question  into— I  think  it 
is  17  ways. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  yielded  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  wonde.'-  if  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest is  timely  at  this  moment.  I  have 
simply  suggested  that  the  minority 
might  use  its  remaining  time. 

If  the  gentleman's  request  at  this 
moment  does  not  preclude  our  con- 
cluding debate,  then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  making  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  no  more  requests  for 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva 


nia  was  appropriately  recognized  to 
demand  a  division  of  the  question  op 
the  amendment.  But  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  debate  on 
his  amendment  is  protected 

Mr,  WALKER  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  divide  the  question  into  the  follow- 
ing categories:  Compensatory  educa 
tion  for  the  disadvantaged,  \ocational 
education,  adult  education,  communi 
ty  services  block  grant,  low-income 
energy  assistance,  education  for  the 
handicapped,  rehabilitation  services 
and  handicapped  research,  education 
for  immigrant  children,  higher  educa- 
tion, the  higher  education  science  cen- 
ters, the  college  work-study  appropria- 
tion, supplemental  education  opportu- 
nity grants,  the  community  health 
centers,  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  Galludet  College, 
job  training,  emergency  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
is  related  to  child  nutrition,  and  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  is  the  manda- 
tory monthly  reporting  language  on 
food  stamps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  appropriate  and  the 
Wright  amendment  will  be  divisible  in 
the  order  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  remains. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  say  I  am  sorry  that  we 
will  be  required  to  take  17  separate 
votes.  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  considered  as  one 
package.  That  was  the  intention.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
drafting  the  rule.  However,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  fully  within 
his  rights. 

This  merely  means  that  we  will  have 
to  have  a  vote  on  each  separate  com- 
ponent of  this  package.  I  ask  you  to 
vote  for  each  of  them. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  short  time 
that  remains,  of  course,  for  me  to  de- 
lineate and  to  defend  each  of  them 
separately.  I  think  that  has  been  well 
done. 

We  have  made  a  good  and,  I  believe, 
complete  record  as  to  the  need  for 
each  and  every  one  of  these  portions 
of  assistance  that  have  been  voted  by 
the  House  previously. 

The  House  already  had  indicated  its 
desire  to  provide  this  form  of  help  for 
America's  citizens. 

Let  me  just  address  myself  to  the 
broader  subject,  the  subject  of  prior- 
ities. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  gel  some 
basic  sense  of  perspective. 

The  main  thing  I  want  to  impre.ss 
upon  us  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  that 
kind  of  expenditure  that  has  caused 
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the  deficit.  The  expenditure  for  do- 
mestic programs,  in  fact,  has  been  cut 
on  a  current  services  basis  over  the 
past  3  years  by  approximately  $75  bil- 
lion. ,    J    w 

These  are  the  figures  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budtjet  Office:  If  we 
were  to  consider  the  current  services 
level  that  applied  in  1981.  we  would  be 
spending  today  $75  billion  more  than 
wc  are  spending,  absent  this  amend- 
ment which  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  that  these  programs  have 
been  caused  to  suffer  is  very  modest 
on  all  of  our  domestic  programs.  That 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  deficit. 

Let  us  see  where  we  are  spendiUfi 
more  We  are  spending  more  on  the 
current  services  level,  even  after  ac- 
counting for  inflation,  by  some  $90  bil- 
lion on  defense,  more  for  weapons, 
more  for  implements  of  destruction, 
less  for  school  books,  less  for  traming. 
less  for  nutrition,  less  for  schools. 

We  are  spending  some  $32  billion 
more  this  year  on  interest  alone  with- 
out reducing  so  much  as  a  penny  the 
staggering  national  debt  that  the 
President  and  his  misguided  policies 
have  brought  into  being. 

The  biggest  single  item  causing  our 
.staggering  deficit  this  year  is  $135  bil- 
lion more  that  has  been  drained  out  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  exces- 
sive 1981  tax  cut. 

So  that  is  what  is  causing  the  deficit, 
not  these  domestic  programs,  not 
monev  for  schools,  not  money  for  kids 
who  want  to  get  an  education,  not 
money  to  help  the  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  heat  their  homes  in  the 
winter. 

Those  are  not  the  things;  not  money 
that  allows  women  who  are  pregnant 
to  have  a  wholesome  diet  and  allows 
their  children  therefore,  at  birth  to 
have  a  fair  chance  in  life,  otherwise 
they  would  be  handicapped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  existence. 

These  are  not  the  things  that  are 
causing  th-  deficit  because  on  a  cur- 
rent services  level  we  are  spending  $75 
billion  less  this  year  upon  tho.se  worth- 
while domestic  programs  that  this 
modest  amendment  seeks,  in  a  very 
small  measure,  to  restore. 

No.  the  things  that  are  causing  the 
deficit  are  the  money  we  are  spending 
without  blinking  for  weapons  of  de 
struct  ion.  for  higher  interest  rales, 
and  for  tax  giveaways,  most  of  which 
inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  wealthi- 
est people. 

So  if  von  would  redress  that  enor- 
mous imbalance  to  this  small  degree,  if 
you  would  recognize  that  this  country 
has  a  promise  and  a  pledge  that  the 
humblest  child  born  of  the  mo.st  im- 
provident home  in  this  land  has  a 
birthright  as  an  American  to  as  good 
an  education  as  anyone  can  get  any- 
v,here  on  Earth,  for  a  chance  to  get 
ahead,  to  a  decent  nutritious  diet,  to 
an  opportunity  to  live  m  some  degree 
(,f    comfort    and    convenience    and    to 
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have  the  necessities  of  life  available  to 
that  individual  through  his  or  her 
work  if  vou  believe  those  things,  if 
you  think  that  those  commitments 
that  have  been  made  over  the  years  by 
this  Congress  and  by  this  country  are 
precious  and  are  important,  then  here 
is  your  opportunity  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

n  1830 
I  hope  that  the  President  wall  accept 
it  If  we  can  have  a  big  enough  vote, 
surely  he  will  recognize  that  this 
comes  as  a  mandate  of  expression 
from  those  of  us  who  most  closely  rep- 
resent the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

And  1  remind  you  that  m  poll  after 
poll  Americans,  when  asked  what 
would  thev  like  to  spend  more  money 
on  do  not  usually  respond  that  they 
would  like  to  spend  more  money  on 
weapons  of  destruction  or  on  interest 
rates  or  on  tax  giveaways,  but  they  do 
say  that  they  believe  that  we  ought  to 
spend  enough  money  on  education  to 
make  certain  that  America  is  forever 
first  in  the  field  of  education,  because 
if  we  ever  cease  to  be  first  m  educa- 
tion however  sophisticated  our  weap- 
ons.' we  will  not  be  first  long  in  de- 
fense And  however  sophisticated  may 
be  our  machines  of  production,  if  we 
settle  for  second  best  in  education,  we 
will  not  long  remain  first  in  competi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  with  those  views  in  mind.  I  hope 
that  vou  will  vote  -yes"  on  each  of 
these  components  as  they  are  present- 
ed to  us  severally  and  individually. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  first  question  will  be  put  on  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  on  which  a  division  of  the 
question  has  not  been  demanded, 
namely  on  the  Perkins  amendment 
language  now  part  of  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  vote,  then 
we  will  vote  separately  on  the  divisible 
portions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  Perkins 
amendment  language  now  part  of  the 
Wright  amendment. 

That  portion  of  the  Wright  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  first  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion ha.s  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec  (a)    Notwithstanding    any   other 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  lor 
the  following  purposes: 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con.solidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  $165,000,000 


lo   become   available   on   July    1.   1984.   and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  compensatory  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  compensatory  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  was  agreed  to. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    v.'iU 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Se(  <a)   Notwithstanding   any   other 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  otherwise  available, 
for  the  following  purposes: 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
$81  400.000  to  become  available  on  July  L 
1984.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  vocational  education. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— aves  37.  noes  20. 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating   to    vocational    education    was 

agreed  to.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  (a)   Notwithstanding    any   ether 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  $12,000,000  to 
become  available  on  July  1.  1984^„and 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 

Mr  WALKER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyl'.ania'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  related 
to  adult  education. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  adult  education  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
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ment  on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes. 

Office  of  Community  Services 
community  services  block  grant 
For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant   Act. 
$30,000,000 

The  CH.\i  KM  AM.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  oi ur'  amendment  relating 
to  Office  of  Community  Services, 
Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  Office  of  Community  Services, 
Community  Services  Bioclt  Grant,  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purpo.ses: 

LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
Title  XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon 
ciliation  Act  of  1981.  relating  to  low  income 
home  energy  a.ssistance.  $195,000,000. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rff  Mf> 

The  CHAll'M  \\  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  low  income  home  energy  assistance. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  low  income  home  energy  assist- 
ance was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
$143,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep 
tember  30.  1985 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  thi   Rh  MFii 

The  t  HMKM A.N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAilvMAV.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  ul  the  amendment  relating 
to  education  for  the  handicapped. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  education  for  the  handicapped 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion lOO(bKl)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  $43,900,000. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  rehabilitation  services  and  handi- 
capped research. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  rehabilitation  ser\ices  and 
handicapped  research  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

EDUCATION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN 

For  carrying  out  emergency  immigrant 
education  assistance  under  title  V  of  H.R. 
3520  as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
September  13.  1983,  $145,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  education  for  Immigrant  children. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Lungren) 
there  were— ayes  41,  noes  23. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

a  1840 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  ?..  rule  XXIII, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  460] 

Ackerman 

Oixon 

Johnson 

Addabbo 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NCl 

Al(al(a 

Dorgan 

Jones  (OK) 

Albo.sta 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

Alexander 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Andrrson 

Dreier 

Ka.sich 

Andrews  (NCi 

Duncan 

Kaslenmeler 

Andrews  (TX) 

Durbin 

Kazen 

Annunzio 

Dwyer 

Kemp 

Anttiony 

Dymally 

Kennelly 

AppleKate 

Dyson 

Kildee 

Archer 

Eckart 

Kindness 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (ALi 

Kogovsek 

Badham 

Edwards  (CAi 

Kolter 

Barnard 

Emerson 

Koslmayer 

Barnes 

English 

Kramer 

Barllett 

Erdreich 

IjiFalce 

Bateman 

Erlenborn 

Lagomarsino 

Bates 

Evans  <IA) 

Lantos 

Bedell 

Evans  (ID 

LatU 

Beilenson 

Fascell 

Leach 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Peighan 

l#hman  (FL) 

Berman 

Ferraro 

Lent 

Belhune 

Fiedler 

Levin 

Bevill 

Fields 

Levine 

BiauKi 

Fish 

Levilas 

Biliralcis 

Fhppo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bliley 

Florio 

Lewis  (FL) 

Boehlert 

Foglletta 

Lipinski 

Boggs 

Foley 

Livingston 

Boland 

Ford  (Ml) 

Lloyd 

Boner 

PordlTNi 

Loeffler 

Bonior 

Forsylhe 

Long (LA) 

Bonlcer 

Fowler 

Long  (MD) 

BorsKI 

Frank 

Lou 

Bo.sro 

Franklin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Boucher 

Frenzel 

Lujan 

Boxer 

Frost 

Lundlne 

Breaux 

Fuqua 

Lungren 

Britl 

Gaydos 

Mack 

Broolis 

Gejdenson 

MacKay 

Broomfield 

Gekas 

Madigan 

Brown  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Brown  iCO) 

Gilman 

Marlenee 

Broyhill 

Gingrich 

Marriott 

Bryanl 

Glickman 

Marlin  (ID 

Burton  iCAi 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NO 

Burton  UN) 

Goodling 

Marlin  (NY) 

Byron 

Gore 

Martinez 

Campbell 

Gradison 

Malsul 

Carney 

Gray 

Mavroules 

Carper 

Green 

Mazzoli 

Carr 

Gregg 

McCain 

Chandler 

Guarini 

McCandle.ss 

Chappell 

Gunderson 

McCloskey 

Ctiappie 

HalKINl 

McCollum 

Clarke 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Clay 

Hall.  Ralph 

McDade 

Clinger 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Coals 

Haniillon 

McGralh 

Coelho 

Hammerschmid 

McHugh 

Coleman  (MOi 

Hance 

McKernan 

Coleman  <TX> 

Hansen  (IDi 

McKinney 

Collin-s 

Hansen  i  UT ) 

McNulty 

Conable 

Harkin 

Michel 

Conle 

Harrison 

Mikulski 

Conyers 

Harlnett 

Miller  (CA) 

Cooper 

Hatcher 

Miller  (OH) 

Corcoran 

Hawkins 

Mineta 

Coughlin 

Hayes 

Minish 

Courier 

Heftel 

Mitchell 

Coyne 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Craig 

Hightower 

Mollohan 

Crane.  Daniel 

HUer 

Montgomery 

Crane.  Philip 

HlUis 

Moody 

Crorkelt 

Holt 

Moore 

D  Amours 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Daniel 

Horton 

Morrison  iCT) 

Dannemeyer 

Hoyer 

Morri.son  'WA) 

Daschle 

Hubbard 

Mrazek 

Daub 

Huckahy 

Murphy 

Davis 

Hughes 

Murtlia 

de  la  Garaa 

Hunter 

Myers 

Dellums 

Hullo 

Nalcher 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Neal 

Dickinson 

Ireland 

Nel.son 

Dick.s 

Jacobs 

Nichols 

Dingell 

Jeffords 

Nielson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Otiey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pas  hay  an 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pea-se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Purse  11 

Rahatl 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Rodino 

Roc 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roslenkow.ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Rudd 

RU.SSO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefcr 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smilh  (FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NEl 

Smilh  (NJl 

Smith.  Denny 

Smilh.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Siudds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoma-s  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weis.s 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whltlaker 

Whiltcn 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


iri.m  C-alif(jrnia  -Mr.  Lungren^  for  a 
rt-c(3rdt'd  \  ou-. 

A  recorded  vote  \va.s  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  208.  noes 
203.  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  461] 
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The  CilAiliMAN.  Four  hundred 
four  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
committee  will  resume  its  business. 

We  have  a  unique  parliamentary  sit- 
uation which  the  Chair  would  like  to 
explain. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNGREN)  insist  on  his  demand 
for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
insist  on   mv   d.miand   for   a   recorded 

vote.  ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  explain  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. 

Pending  is  a  request  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
for  a  recorded  vote  on  a  portion  of  the 
Wright  amendment  entitled  'Educa- 
•mn  For  Immigrant  Children."  If  25 
Ml  mbers  rise,  we  will  have  a  5-minute 
;r((irded  vote  on  that  portion  of  the 
\Vrif:hi  amendment. 

Immediately  at  the  conclusion  of 
ihat  vole,  up  to  eight  other  votes 
could  occur  seriatim.  No  other  debate 
will  occur.  All  debate  on  the  Wright 
amendment  and  all  amendments  has 
concluded.  If  recorded  votes  are  or- 
dt>red  thev  will  be  in  order,  and  there 
could  be  many  votes,  the  Chair  advises 
the  membership. 

HECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ttess  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brltl 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Br.dham 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bereuter 

Belhune 

Bevill 

Billrakis 


AYES-208 

Fuqua 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hulto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsul 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McNuliy 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  iWA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

NOES-203 

Bliley 

Boner 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

dinger 


Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Panetla 
Paiman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ralchford 
Reid 

Richardson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Skeen 
Smith  (FL) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Slenholm 
Stokes 
Siudds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Williams  (MT) 
Wilson 
Wirth 
I       Wise 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Zablocki 


CoaLs 

Coleman  (MO) 
Conable 
Conlo 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
D' Amours 


Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


Latta 

Lent 

Levilas 

Lewis  ( CA ) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loll 

Lowery  <CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  iIL) 

Martin  iNO 

Martin  (NYi 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

NOT  VOTING-22 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbreruier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smilh  (NE) 

Smilh  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Slangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weber 

Whitehursl 

Whittaker 

Whilten 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Cheney 
DeWine 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards  <  OK  i 
Garcia 
Gramm 
Hall  (OH) 


Hefner 
Howard 
Jenkins 
Leath 
Lei  and 
Lowry  (WAi 
Luken 
Molinari 

G   1900 


Paul 

Pritchard 
Slratton 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Young (AK) 


So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  education  for  immigrant  chil- 
dren was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  I  have  discussed 
with  the  majority  leader  and  with  the 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Wright  amendment,  if  a  recorded 
vote  is  ordered  on  any  one  of  those 
portions,  the  time  allotted  for  each 
vote  be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 
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The    CHAIi^MAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  lu  xi  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  que? 
tion  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  NotwithslandlnK  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available.  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $20,100,100  for  construction  and 
related  costs  of  a  model  engmeering  center 
at  Boston  University.  $18,200,000  for  a 
model  engineering  center  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  and  $5,000,000  for  a  model 
computer  center  at  Barry  University.  These 
funds,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
are  subject  to  section  721(b)  and  the  facili- 
ties shall  be  of  the  type  described  in  section 
713(g). 

The  CH.-MRM  \N  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  u!  tlit  amendment  relating 
to  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RrCORDED  VOTE 

.\  \l  .KF:r.    Mr.    Chairman.     I 
di  i;..i;.,!  a  ;n  orded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    vote    was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  122,  noes 
286.  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
CRoll  No.  4621 


AYES-122 

Ackerman 

Gaydos 

Oberslar 

Addabbo 

Gejdenson 

Ortiz 

Akaka 

Gray 

Owens 

Alexander 

Guarini 

Pepper 

Barne.s 

Hall  UN) 

Perkins 

Beilenson 

Hall  lOH) 

Price 

Berman 

Harri.son 

Rangel 

Bevill 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Boner 

Hayes 

Richardson 

Bonlor 

Hertel 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Hoyer 

Roe 

BorskI 

Jacobs 

Rose 

Bosco 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Boxer 

Kastenmeier 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Kcnnelly 

Savage 

Brown  ICA) 

Kildee 

Scheuer 

Bryant 

Kolter 

Schumer 

Burton  (CAi 

iJiFalce 

Seiberllng 

Clmy 

Lantos 

Simon 

Coleman  (TXi 

Liehman  (CA) 

Skeen 

Collins 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skelton 

Coyne 

Levine 

Smith  (FL) 

Crocketl 

Lipinski 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

L«ng  (LAl 

Staggers 

Dellutns 

Long  (MD) 

Stark 

Dlngell 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Torres 

Dowdy 

Martinez 

Towns 

Downey 

Matsui 

Udall 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Vcnto 

Evans  (ID 

McCloskey 

Walkins 

Fascell 

MikuUki 

Waxman 

Fazio 

Minela 

Weaver 

Poglletta 

Mitchell 

Wheat 

Foley 

Moakley 

Williams  (MT) 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mollohan 

Wilson 

Pord(TNi 

Moody 

Wise 

Fowler 

Murphy 

Wright 

Frank 

Nowak 

Zablockl 

Frosi 

Oakar 

Albosta 


NOES-286 
Anderson  Andrews  (NC I 


Andrews  iTXi 

Annun/io 

Anthony 

Appleiiate 

Archer 

A.spm 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bart  lei  I 

Raleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereiiter 

Belhiine 

BiaKKi 

Biliraki.s 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Buland 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Bntt 

Broomfield 

Brown  cCO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

CraiK 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  lALi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreicli 

Erienborn 

Evans (lA) 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Porsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 


Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamlllon 

Hammerschm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Hart  net  I 

Hatcher 

Hetlel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

L.agomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levltas 

L#wis  iCA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loefder 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA  ) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  <IL) 

Mar' in  (NCi 

Martin  <NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandles.s 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

NeLson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olln 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  la 


Parris 

Pashayan 

Pal  man 

Patterson 
idt  Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Piir.sell 

Quillen 

liahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Kinaldo 

Rnter 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkow.ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Hiidd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.ster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

SIsisky 

Slaltery 

Smith  .lA) 

Smith  iNE) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Slenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swill 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torhcelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Valron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Cheney 

Gramm 

O  Brien 

Conyers 

Hefner 

Paul 

D»-Wine 

Howard 

Pritchard 

Duncan 

Jenkins 

St  ration 

Early 

Leath 

Williams  (OH) 

Edgar 

L^-land 

Winn 

Edwards 

<CA) 

Lowry  iWAi 

Young  ■  AKi 

Edwards  1  OK) 

Luken 

Garcia 

Molmari 

n  1910 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Ms.  ILKKAKO, 
Messrs.  SHANNON.  RAHALL, 

SYNAR.  and  MRAZEK  changed  their 
votes  from  •aye"  to  ■no." 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  an  additional  amount  to 
carry  out  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding   any  other 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  work-study 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu 
cation  Act  of  1965.  $20,000,000. 

1920 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  an  additional  amount  for  work- 
study  programs  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  336,  noes 
72,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  463] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iNC) 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Billrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 


AYES-336 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyh.ll 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 


Coelho 

Coleman  iMO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 


Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hullo 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffo.ds 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Krnnelly 

Kildee 

K  1  ndness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

1,,-iFalce 

Lagomarsino 

L.anlos 

L,each 


Lichman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long  (LA! 

Long  (MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panella 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Re  id 

Richardson 


\rcher 

H.^dham 

Harnard 

Harlletl 

Baleman 

Broomfield 

Burton  (IN) 

Coals 


Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Hansen  iID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Latla 

Ijewis  (CA) 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Mack 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 


NOES-72 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Dreier 


Erienborn 

Fields 

Forsylhe 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Glickman 

Gradison 

Gregg 


McEwrn 

Miller  <OHi 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Slenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagl 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Cheney 

DeWine 
Duncan 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Garcia 
Gramm 


Hefner 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Leath 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Madigan 

Molmari 


O'Brien 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Stralton 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Young (AK) 


So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  an  additional  amount  for 
work-study  programs  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  agreed 

to- 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec  (a)   Notwithstanding   any   other 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  $10,000,000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  an  additional  amount  for  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants 
under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  ^    _^ 

The  question  wa.-  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  thai  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

i-  KCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were-ayes  328.  noes 
78    answered     present"   1.  not  voting 


26.  a.^  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 


[Roll  No.  4641 

AYES-328 

Beller\son 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Billrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 


dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frosl 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panella 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 
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NOES-78 

Archer 

Hansen  (IDi 

Nielson 

Badham 

Hansen  (UT) 

Oxiey 

Bartlett 

Harinetl 

Porter 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Ray 

Brown  (COi 

Holt 

Ritter 

Broyhill 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Burton  (INi 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Coals 

Kindness 

Schaefer 

Conable 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Craig 

Latta 

Shelby 

Crane.  Oaniel 

Lewis  iCAl 

Shumway 

Crane.  Philip 

Loeffler 

Shuster 

Daniel 

U)tt 

Slljander 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Dreier 

Mack 

Smith.  Denny 

Erienborn 

Madigan 

Smith.  Robert 

Fields 

Marriott 

Solomon 

Porsythe 

Martin  'ID 

Stenholm 

PreruBel 

Martin  (NCI 

Stump 

Gekas 

McCandless 

Tauke 

Gradlson 

McCollum 

Taylor 

Gregg 

Michel 

Walker 

Cunderson 

Miller  ( OH  1 

Whitlaker 

Hall.  Ralph 

Montijomery 

Young (FL) 

Hall.  Sam 

Moorhead 

Zschau 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"-! 

Si  Germain 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Cheney 

Helner 

Paul 

DeWlne 

Howard 

Pritchard 

Dunran 

Jenkins 

Schuize 

Early 

l^-ath 

Stratton 

Edgar 

Leiand 

Thomas  <CA) 

Edwards  ( CA  i 

LowryiWA) 

Williams  (OH) 

Edwards  1  OKI 

Luken 

Winn 

Garcia 

Molinari 

Young  I AK) 

Gramm 

O  Bnen 

D  1930 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  NotwithslandinR  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes; 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
titles  III  and  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  community 
health  cent,  r^  *20.000.000. 

The  Cli  A  1 1 '  MAN.  The  question  is  on 
that  poriioii  111  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  communty  health  centers. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
(  hiirman  announced  that  the  ayes 
;Ui;><';ir  ri!  <i,  have  it. 

HECORDED  VOTE 

Nl!  MW  i.KR  of  California.  Mr. 
f  t;  urr;.  tn    1  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

.\  n  (  iini>   !  vote  vi a.s  ordered. 

The  CH AIHM.AN  This  will  be  a  5- 
minute  \oi. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  267,  noes 
U  !    not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabtm 

Akaka 

Albasta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  <  TX  i 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

D«'llums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Krkart 

Edwards  <AL) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lAi 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

F'lippo 

Florlo 

Fogllelta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  ( TNI 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fro.st 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 


Archer 


IHoll  No.  4651 
AYES- 267 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacoljs 

Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones  (NC) 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

L.antos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long ( LA ) 

Long  (MDi 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Mac  Kay 

Markey 

Martin  (NY I 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwcn 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetia 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJi 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Sprat  I 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT I 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 

Zablocki 


NOES- 141 
AuCoin  Badham 


Bitriiard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bolhune 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (COi 

Broyhill 

Burton  ( INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Hall,  bum 

Hammerschmi 

Hansen  (ID) 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Harinetl 

High  lower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kaaich 

Kemp 

Kindnes.s 

Kramer 

Lagomarsmo 

Latta 

Lent 

L^ewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandle.ss 

McCollum 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OHi 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  ( WAi 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 


Cheney 

DeWine 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Garcia 

Gramm 

Hefner 


NOT  VOTING- 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Leath 

Lieland 

Lowry  (WAl 

Luken 

Molinari 

O'Brien 

Paul 


Harris 
dt  Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ray 
Ritter 
RolM-rts 
Robin.son 
Roemer 
Roth 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Slump 
Sundquisi 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Wolf 
Wyhe 

Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 

25 

Pritchard 
Schuize 
Stratton 
Thomas  (CA) 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Young (AK) 


D   1940 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  community  health  centers 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  <a).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available.  In 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act,  $1,700,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  D(  if  ai.   agreed  to. 

The  CH.AliJMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 


ineii!  (Ill  v.hi'ti  a  (ir.ision  of  the  ques- 
!>(iii  h;i.-  been  demanded. 

riie  Clerk  read  ;(-•-  lollows: 

Sec  ia>  Notwiiii.'-iaiianin  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thi.s  joint  resolution  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available,  tor  the 
following  purposes. 

CALLAUDFrr  COLLEGE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  265).  relat- 
ing toGallaudet  College.  $2,000,000 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesuon  i-  on 
the  portion  oi  Uie  atn.iidiiu  iit  relating 
tn  Gallaudet  CulU  t;e. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing  10   Gallaudet    Collepe   was   agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
I.  port  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
.sion  of  this  joint  resolution  the  following 
amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

JOB  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  $70,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  401(j)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  Native  American  pro- 
grams. $2,336,400. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  earring  out 
section  402(f)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork'-r  prntirams.  $2,265,600. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  portion  ol  the  amendment  relating 
to  job  training. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  257,  noes 
150.  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4661 
AYES-257 


Ferraro 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN I 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heflel 

Herlel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lanlos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  ( FD 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bllirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 


Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brilt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 


Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 


Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Conable 

Conte 

Courier 
.  Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dreier 


Long  <1-,A ' 

Long  (MD) 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridgp 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roc 

NOES- 150 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AD 

Emerson 

English 

Erienborn 

Fiedler 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harinetl 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 


Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 


Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Slatlery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 


Stump 

Sundquisi 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-26 


Cheney 

DeWine 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Fish 

Garcia 

Gramm 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OHi 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA 


Hefner 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Leath 

Leiand 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Molinari 

O'Brien 


Paul 

Pritchard 
Schuize 
Stratton 
Thomas  (CA) 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Young  (AK) 


C  1950 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  job  training  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  the 
following  purposes. 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

For  carrving  out  the  Emergency  Shelter 
for  the  Homeless  activities  under  Section 
101  (1)  of  H.R.  1.  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  13.  1983,  $10  mil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  carrying  out  the  Emergency 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless  activities 
under  section  101(1)  of  H.R.  1. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  carrying  out  the  Emergency 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless  activities 
under  section  lOlcn  of  H.R.  1  was 
agreed  to.  . 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  next  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment on  which  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follo'w.s: 
Sec  <a)    Notwithstanding    any    other 

provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution,  for  carrying  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $1,360,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  relating  to  Emergency 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless. 
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Para^'raph  (b)  of  the  portion  of  the 
arncrulmfnt  relating  to  Emergency 
Sh.  itrr  for  the  Homeless  was  agreed 

Ih.  (  il.\n;M AN  rhe  clerk  will 
rt[iiir'  Mil  tuKii  iNiriion  of  the  amond- 
ituii!  Ml,  Ai;ii  h  a  livision  of  the  ques- 
tion h;i.\  hft'ii  (iiir.,m(ii':i 

The  CltTk  rcail  .u-  !.i|i,,v>,  ,; 

Sec.  .  (a)  NotwithstandinR  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  for 
the  following  purposes; 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  implement  mandatory  monthly  re- 
porting retrospective  budgeting  for  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1984.  and  ending  in  October  1, 
1984. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
paragrapli  mi  of  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  rclatuig  to  Emergency 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless. 

Thr  (jut'.stion  was  takt-n;  and  the 
(iiairnian  announced  that  the  ayes 
appi  and  to  have  it. 

KKrORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  210,  noes 
201,  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  467] 
AYES-  210 


Ackprman 

Donnelly 

Kaplur 

Addabbo 

Dorgan 

Kastenmeter 

Altaka 

Dowdy 

Kazen 

AlboslB 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Kildee 

Anderson 

Dymally 

Kogov.sek 

Andrews  i  NC  i 

Erkart 

Kolter 

Annunzio 

Edwards  ( CA  i 

Koslmayer 

Anthony 

Evans  (lAi 

[.aFalce 

AppleKate 

Evaiu  iIL) 

Lantos 

A^pin 

Pascell 

U'hman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Fazio 

Lehman  (FL) 

Barnes 

Feighan 

Levin 

Bedell 

Perraro 

Levine 

Bellenson 

Flippo 

Levi las 

Berman 

norlo 

Lipinski 

Bevill 

Foglietla 

Long  lUi) 

Blaggi 

Foley 

Long  (MD) 

Boggs 

Ford  (Ml) 

Lundinp 

Boland 

Ford(TNi 

Markey 

Boner 

Fowler 

Martinez 

Bonior 

Frank 

Matsui 

Bonker 

FrosI 

Mavroules 

Borski 

Gaydos 

McCloskey 

Bosco 

Ge]aen.son 

McCurdy 

Boucher 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Boxer 

Glickman 

MrKernan 

Brltt 

Gonzale-/, 

McNulty 

Brooks 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Brown  ( CA ) 

Gray 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

Guartni 

Minela 

Burton  (CA) 

Hall  (IN) 

Minish 

Clarke 

Hall  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Clay 

Hance 

Moakley 

Coelho 

Harkin 

MoUohan 

Coleman  (TXi 

Harrison 

Moody 

Collins 

Hatcher 

Morrison  (CT) 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Mrazek 

Coyne 

Hayes 

Murphy 

Crockett 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Oaschle 

Hoyer 

Neal 

de  la  Garza 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Dellums 

Johnson 

Oakar 

Dicks 

Jones  (NC) 

Oberslar 

DIngell 

Jones  (OK) 

Obey 

Dtxon 

Jones  (TN) 

Olin 

iNCKIss 

I()\  \I    H\i  OKI)— H< 

Ortiz 

Russo 

Torres 

Otllnger 

Sabo 

Torricelli 

Owrrw 

Savage 

Towns 

Panel  la 

Scheuer 

Traxler 

Pallerson 

Schroeder 

Udall 

Pease 

Schumer 

Valenline 

Pi'nny 

SeitK-rling 

Vento 

Pi'pper 

Shannon 

Walgren 

Perkins 

Sikor.ski 

Waxman 

Pirkle 

Simon 

Weaver 

Price 

StsLsky 

Wei.ss 

Rahall 

Slaltery 

Wheal 

RanKPl 

Smilh  (FL) 

Whitlev 

Ralchtord 

Smith  (lA) 

Whilten 

Ray 

Solar?. 

Williams  (MT) 

Roid 

St  Germain 

Wilson 

Richardson 

Staggers 

Wirth 

Rinaldo 

Stark 

Wise 

Rodino 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Roe 

Studds 

Wright 

Rose 

Swift 

Wyden 

Rostenkowski 

Synar 

Yates 

Rowland 

Tallon 

Yatron 

Roybal 

Thomas  (GA) 
NOES-201 

Zablocki 

Andrews  iTXi 

Green 

Nelson 

Archer 

Gregg 

Nichols 

AuCoin 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Badham 

Hall.  Ralph 

Oxiey 

Bartlelt 

Hall.  Sam 

Packard 

Baleman 

Hamilton 

Parns 

Bates 

Hammer&chmidt  Pashayan 

Bennett 

Hansen  (ID) 

Patman 

Bereuter 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hartnelt 

Porter 

Bilirakis 

HeftPl 

Pursell 

Bliley 

Hightower 

Quillen 

Boehlert 

Hller 

Regula 

Breaux 

Hillis 

Ridge 

Broomfield 

Holt 

Riller 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Horton 

Robinson 

Burton  (IN) 

Hubbard 

Roemer 

Byron 

Hurkaby 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Hughes 

Roth 

Carney 

Hunter 

Roukema 

Carper 

Hullo 

Rudd 

Carr 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Chandler 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Schneider 

Chappie 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Clinger 

Kemp 

Sen.senbrenner 

Coats 

Kindness 

Sharp 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Shelby 

Conte 

Latla 

Shumway 

Cooper 

Leach 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Siljander 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Courier 

Lewis  (FTj) 

Skellon 

Craig 

LivingKlon 

Smilh  (NE) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane.  Philip 

LoefHer 

Smith.  Denny 

D' Amours 

Lott 

Smilh.  Robert 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snowe 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Daub 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Davis 

Mack 

Spence 

Derrick 

MacKay 

Spralt 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Slangeland 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Slenholm 

Duncan 

Marriott 

Stump 

Durbin 

Martin  (ID 

Sundquist 

Dyson 

Martin  (NC) 

Tauke 

Edwards  (AD 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

F;merson 

Mazzoli 

Taylor 

English 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erdreich 

McCandle.ss 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

McCollum 

Vandergriff 

Fiedler 

McDade 

Volkmer 

Fields 

McEwen 

Vucanonch 

Pish 

McGralh 

Walker 

Forsythe 

McKinney 

Watkins 

Franklin 

Mica 

Weber 

Prenzel 

Michel 

Whitehursl 

Fuqua 

Miller  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Wortley 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Young (FL) 

Goodling 

Myers 

Young  (MO) 

Gradison 

Matcher 

Z.schau 
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NOT  VOTING-22 


Cheney 

Howard 

Paul 

DeWlne 

Jenkins 

Pritchard 

Early 

Leath 

St  ration 

Edgar 

Leiand 

Williams  (OH) 

Edwards  lOK) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Winn 

Garcia 

Liiken 

Young (AK) 

Cir.imm 

Molmari 

Hefner 

O  Brien 

D  2000 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  REID  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  paragraph  (c)  of  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  relating  to  emergency 
shelter  for  the  homeless  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  other  amend- 
ments being  in  order,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Fowler.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
403)  making  further  continuing;  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  pur- 
suant to  House  R€>solution  362,  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopt-  d  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Wright  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  vote,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  the  remaining  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment:  At  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  joint  resolution  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  .  Such  joint  resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  hereby  made  available,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwi.se  available,  for 
the  following  purposes: 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 


and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  $165,000,000 
to  become  available  on  .July  1-  IfSI^  ^nd 
remain  available  until  September  30   1985 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  9bJ. 
$81400  000  to  become  available  on  Jul}.  1. 
1984.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1985. 

ADl'lT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the    Adult    Education    Act.    $12,000,000    to 
become    available    on    July     1.     ISS^qr^' 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 
Office  of  Community  Services 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act. 
$30,000,000. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
title  XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  relating  to  low  income 
home  energy  assistance.  $195,000,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
$143,000,000  to  remain  available  until  bep- 
tember  30.  1985. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  100(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  $43,900,000. 

EDUCATION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN 

For  carrying  out  emergency  immigrant 
education  assistance  under  title  V  of  H.K. 
3520  as  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. September  13.  1983.  $145,000  000. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  work-3tudy 
programs  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  $20,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol 
1965.  $10,000,000. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
titles  III  and  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  community 
health  centers,  $20,000,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act.  $1,700,000. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  265).  relat- 
ing to  Gallaudet  College,  $2,000,000. 

JOi,  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  11  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  $70,800,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  401(j)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  Native  American  pro- 
grams. $2,336,400. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
section  402(f)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  relating  to  migrant  and  .seasonal 
farmworker  programs.  $2,265,600. 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

For  carrving  out  the  Emergency  Shelter 
for  the  Homeless  activities  under  section 
101(1)  of  H.R.  1.  as  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  13.  1983.  $10  million. 


(bi  Notwith.standing  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  for  carrying  out  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
*omen.  infants,  and  children  under  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Art  of  1966,  therf- 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $1,360,000,000-  _ 

"  (c)  Notv^ithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  rnay  be 
used  to  implement  mandatory  monthly  re^ 
porlmg-retrospective  budgeting  for  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1,  1984.  and  ending  on  October 
1.  1984 


SHORT  TITLE 

Sec (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 

the    'school    Lunch    and    Child    Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1983'  . 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

(b)(1)  Section  IK  a)' 2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "40"  and  in.sert!ng  in  lieu  thereof     25  ^ 

(2)  Section  9(b)i3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  third  sentence 
by  striking  out     ^O"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

'■T37section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended-  ,,w^.   u„ 

(A)  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (IKC)  by 
striking  out  30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "15";  and  ,,  .  , 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  striking  out 
•thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen". 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME  GUIDELINES  FOR  DETER- 
MINING ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE 
MEALS 

(C)  Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  in  the  fourth 
sentence  by  striking  out  "185"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "195". 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

(d)(1)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph; 

•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  b 
cents  the  current  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  .served  under  this  Act  ancj 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  States  in  improving  the  Nutritional 
quality   of   such   breakfa.sls.   to   the   extent 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  school 
breakfa.sl  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increa-sed  flexibiliiN 
in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  service 
authorities.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  o 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

CHANGE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

(eKl)   Section    12(d)(5)   of   the    National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended- 
.A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  our 
$1,500"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
$2,500";  and  ,..     ,„, 

,B)  bv  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  On  July  1.  1984,  and 
on  each  subsequent  July  1.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in  the 
tuition  limitation  amount   in  the  first  sen- 


tence of  this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  during  the  most  recent  tweUe- 
month  period  for  which  such  data  is  avail- 

^  <2<  Section   15<c)   of   the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended- 
(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
$1,500"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
■$2,500";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following"  new  sentence:  "On  July  1,  1984. 
and  on  each  subsequent  July  1,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  an  annual  adjustment  in 
the  tuition  limitation  amount  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
All  Urban  Consumers  during  the  most 
recent  twelvemonth  period  for  which  such 
data  is  available". 

ADDITION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO  THE 
CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(f)  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  meals  and  one  supplement  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  three  meals  and  two 
supplements". 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

(g)  Section  19(j)(2)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  ".  except  that  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  there  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,500,000". 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

(h)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

( 1)  bv  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)  ;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
under  subparagraph  (A),  household  income 
does  not  include  unusually  high  medical 
payments  which  (i)  could  not  be  reasonab  y 
anticipated  or  controlled  by  the  household 
and  (ii)  were  not  recoverable  through  public 
or  private  sources". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REFERENCE  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARDS 

(i)  Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended- 

( 1 )  bv  striking  out  m  the  second  sentence 
■For  tl  -  school  years  ending  June  30,  1982. 
and  June  30.  1983.  the"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof    The";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

(J)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately before  ■.  and  (2)"  by  inserting 
■(except  that  the  preceding  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  kindergarten  programs  in  such 
schools)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(k)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  e  f ec 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 

"^72 )Vhe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution,  except  that 
each  school  food  authority  may  elect  to 
delay  implementation  of  such  amendment 
to  a  date  not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
final  regulations  to  implement  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (h).  The  amend- 
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ments  made  by  subsection  (h)  shall  take 
effect  upon  issuance  of  such  final  regula- 
tions,  except  that  each  school  food  author- 
ity may  elect  to  delay  implementation  of 
such  amendments  to  a  date  not  later  than 
July  1.  1984. 

(4;  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr  WHUIHT  <duritiK  the  reading). 
Mr  Spt  akt  r  1  ;Lsk  unanimous  consent 
thai  thi  .imrinimtiu  be  considered  as 
react  ami  jinn'ril  in  the  Record. 

I  hi  si'l  AKKR.  Is  there  objection 
lu  the  rcqut^i  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thf  rr  -A Tu;  no  objection. 

I  h.   si'K,\Kt:R.  The  question  is  on 

'111'  iiini'inltiicilt. 

Ihi  )iistinn  was  taken;  and  the 
.s;  1  IK.  !  1 ::  inced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
;i'  .IT''.!  ■  i    ?i  1.1    It. 

Mr    VVh'KiH  1    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
J  drriKUiii  '(;.    .  fiLs  and  nays. 
The  >!  u    ir,.!  :;  I  .  s  were  ordered. 
The  KI'LAKLiC.    This   will   be   a   5- 
minute  vote. 

The   vote    was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254,  nays 
155.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  468] 
YEAS- 254 


Ackcrman 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Addabtra 

Derrick 

Hutlo 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Ireland 

Albosta 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Anderson 

Donnelly 

Johnson 

Andrews  (NCi 

Dorgan 

Jones  <NC) 

Andrews  ( TX ) 

Dowdy 

Jones  (OK) 

Annimzio 

Downey 

Jones  (TN) 

Anthony 

Durbin 

Kaptur 

Applegate 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Aspin 

Dymally 

Kazen 

Barnes 

Eckart 

Kennellv 

Bales 

Edwards  i  CA ) 

Kilder 

Bedell 

English 

Kogov.sek 

Beilenson 

Erdreich 

Keller 

Berman 

Evans  UA) 

Koslmayer 

BevUl 

Evans (IL) 

LaFalce 

Biaggi 

Fascell 

Lanlos 

Billraki£ 

Fazio 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Felghan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boggs 

Perraro 

Lehman  (FL) 

Boland 

Foglietia 

Levin 

Boner 

Foley 

Levine 

Bonior 

Ford  (Mil 

Levitas 

Bonker 

Fowler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Borski 

Frank 

Lipinski 

Bosco 

Frosl 

Lloyd 

Boucher 

F^jQua 

Long  iUit 

Boxer 

Gaydos 

Long  (MDi 

Brttt 

Gejdenson 

Lundine 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

MacKay 

Brown  (CA) 

Gibbons 

Markey 

Bryant 

Gllman 

Martinez 

Burton  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Matsui 

Byron 

Gore 

Mavroules 

Carper 

Gray 

Mazzoli 

Carr 

Green 

McCloskpy 

Chandler 

Guarini 

McCurdy 

Chappell 

Hall  ( IN  1 

McHugh 

Clarke 

Hall  (OH) 

McKernan 

Clay 

Hall.  Ralph 

McKlnney 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

MrNulty 

Coleman  (TXi 

Hance 

Mica 

Collins 

Harkin 

Mikulski 

Conyers 

Harrison 

Miller  (CA) 

Cooper 

Hatcher 

Mineta 

Coughlln 

Hawkins 

Mlnish 

Coyne 

Hayes 

Mitchell 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Moakley 

D' Amours 

Hertel 

Mollohan 

Daschle 

Hightower 

Moody 

Davis 

Horton 

Morrison  (CT) 

de  la  Garza 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

)\(,KI  ss 

I()\AI      KI( 

()KI)~-H( 

Mrnzek 

Rose 

Tallon 

Murphy 

Roukema 

Thomas  (OA) 

Murtha 

Rowland 

Torres 

Neal 

Roybal 

Torricelli 

N.l.son 

Riisso 

Towns 

Nowak 

Sabo 

Traxler 

Oakar 

Savage 

Udall 

Oberslar 

Scheuer 

Valentine 

Obey 

Schneider 

Vandergrift 

Olin 

Schroeder 

Vcnto 

Ortiz 

S<hum(  r 

Volkmer 

Otlinger 

Seit)erlinR 

Walgren 

Owens 

Shannon 

Watkin.s 

Panel  la 

Sharp 

Waxman 

Pat  man 

Shelby 

Weaver 

Patterson 

Sikorski 

Weiss 

Prase 

Simon 

Wheat 

Penny 

Sisl.sky 

Whitley 

Pepper 

Skelton 

Whitten 

P»-rkln.« 

Smith  (FL) 

Williams  (MT> 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wilson 

Price 

Snowe 

Wirth 

Rahall 

Solarz 

Wise 

Rangel 

Sprat  1 

Wolpe 

Ralchford 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Reid 

Staggers 

Wyden 

Richardson 

Slark 

Yates 

Ridge 

Stokes 

Yatron 

Rlnaldo 

Studds 

Young  (MO) 

Rodlno 

SwKt 

Zablocki 

Roe 

Synar 
NAYS- 155 

Archer 

Hall  Sam 

Pashayan 

AuCoin 

Hammerschmidl  Petri 

Badham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Porter 

Barnard 

Hansen  (UT> 

Pursell 

Barllett 

Harmetl 

Quillen 

Bateman 

Hller 

Ray 

Bennett 

Hlllls 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Holt 

RItter 

Bethune 

Hopkins 

RoberU 

Bllley 

Hurkaby 

RobirLson 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Roemer 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Brown  (COi 

Hyde 

Rostenkowski 

BroyhiU 

Kasich 

Roth 

Burton  ilNi 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Carney 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

LAgomarsino 

Schulze 

dinger 

Lalta 

Sensenbrenner 

Coats 

Lent 

Shaw 

Coleman  ( MO 

)      Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Conable 

Livingston 

Shusler 

Conte 

Loeffler 

Siljander 

Corcoran 

Lott 

Skeen 

Courier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slallery 

Craig 

Lujan 

Smith  (lA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Mack 

Smith.  Denny 

Daniel 

Madigan 

Smith.  Roljert 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Daub 

Marriott 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Martin  ilLi 

Spence 

Dreler 

Martin  (NO 

Siangeland 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Stenholm 

Dyson 

McCain 

Stump 

Edwards  ( AL) 

McCandless 

Sundqulsl 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Tauke 

Erienborn 

McDade 

Tauzin 

Fiedler 

MrEwen 

Taylor 

Fields 

McGrath 

Thomas  ( CA ) 

Fish 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Flippo 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Porsythe 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Franklin 

Moore 

Weber 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Gekas 

Myers 

Whitlaker 

Gingrich 

Nalcher 

Wolf 

Glirkman 

Nichols 

Wortley 

Go(xll|-ig 

Nielson 

Wylle 

Gradison 

Oxiey 

Young (FLi 

Gregg 

Packard 

Zschau 

Gunderson 

Parris 

NOT  VOTING- 

24 

Cheney 

Gramm 

Molinari 

DeWlne 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Early 

Howard 

Paul 

Edgar 

Jenkins 

Pritchard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leath 

Stratlon 

Florio 

Leland 

Williams  ( OH  1 

Ford(TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Winn 

Garcia 

Luken 

Young (AKi 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  403  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  instructions  to  that  commit- 
tee to  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  forthwith,  with  the  followinR  amend- 
ment; Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
That  section  102(c)  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  October  1.  1983  (Public  L^w  98-107).  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "November 
10,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 29.  1984 

n  2010 

The  .-I'lAKKR.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  a  vote  is  de- 
manded on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
the  time  to  be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
not  to  take  the  5  minutes,  but  my 
motion  to  recommit  is  a  simple, 
straight  motion  with  the  continuing 
resolution,  as  it  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittee and  went  up  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  It  is  a  clean,  continu- 
ing resolution  extending  the  date  to 
February  29.  1984.  which  was  in  the 
original  continuing  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Jamie  Whitten.  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

We  strip  everything.  We  strip  out 
the  foreign  aid  amendments  that  were 
adopted  here  today.  We  strip  out  the 
Wright  amendment,  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  in  all  the  items  that  we  dis- 
cussed. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  those.  We  strip  all  of  that.  It 
is  a  clean  continuing  resolution. 

As  I  said  before,  and  as  I  said  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  I  am  for  a  lot  of 
these  programs  that  he  has  here,  but 
this  is  the  wrong  place  and  the  wrong 
vehicle  to  put  these  kind  of  amend- 
ments on. 

We  are  going  to  get  a  veto  on  this 
bill  if  the  Senate  does  not  strip  it  and 
we  went  out  on  conference,  and  I 
doubt  that  very  much.  In  25  years  of 
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iiiar.  l.n.).:  n'-'  r  ihcre  on  different  con- 
I,  ri  t.n  ~  "vuiti  the  Srnalc.  it  ha.s  always 
[„,,,  It, I  o'Siir  way  around.  Where  we 
!,a\'i'  adiii  (i  s(lmt•t^lin^',  th(>,v  have 
litlli  bi!  more  •riicy  are  not 
,,,  bt  outplayed  by  the  House  ot 
.n;atives.  We  are  certainly 
.,,  v;(.t  a  •v«no.  We  will  be  in  here 
\  i  ir  Sat  ur(la\'. 

a  rii  an  way  out  ol  il.  If  you 
Mini  m!  the.se  measures  that  you 
ij:!itmt;  lor  here  today,  do  it  in 
thi  supplmental.  We  have  a  supple- 
mental up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
It  can  come  down  here.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  time  you  say.  We  can  debate  lho.se 
issues.  We  can  vote  on  them  in  a  sup- 
plemental. 

I  know  what  i.s  vajiuh  'i'  'i'"  ^'■^^'-^  In  re, 
that  we  will  pet  a  veto  on  I  lie  supple- 
ni(  ntal,  but  we  have  overridden  vetoes 
M,  I  he  past.  But  the  continuinii;  resolu- 
tion keeps  the  Governmenl  going  and 
it  expires  on  November  lU 

Mr  .Speaker,  we  ha\e  been  here  loo 
,,,,.»•  I:. day,  and  it  is  my  36th  wedding 
.!  I;  ',  I  r^ar\  iiicia\ 

'    !!!•    Sl'liAKKK    1  'Aaii!   1 1.  ((ingralu- 
late  tlie  gentleniaii  and  .-a>    the  Uirk 
i(>st  eorner  he  ev.  r  turned  wa>  tlie  da> 
111   >;ii  t  Corinne. 
Mr   fONTE.  I  thank  llu   Spi  aker. 
Mr    Speaker.    I    vield    bai  k    the   ba! 
anee  of  niy  lime 

The  SPEAKKH  I  he  gentleman 
from  Texa-s  (Mr.  Whichti  is  recog- 
nr/,ed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
,,,ir,M-.  1  ;isk  for  a  no  vole  on  this 
iiiiit  idi;  til  reconimit 

I  hi-  di-lit;ht(ul.  geiuai.  always  eiler- 
Msi.iu  genih'inaii  irotn  Ma.s.sachu- 
M'lt-  luekiU  married  tor  'Mi  years,  has 
described  hih  prnposal  as  a  clean  pro- 
posal Acluall', .  It  would  be  more  accu- 
ral elv  described  as  a  naked  proposal 
b.  rause  It  would  strip  the  bill  of  aj' 
I  hat  'A.  l,a\e  done  here  today 
would  reverse  every  decision  that 
have  made  on  tlie  House  floor 

It  would  clean  soni(  'hmgs  out 
right  It  would  clean  out  il'.i  homeless 
of  an\  iKlp  -i^e  pro'wde  for  them.  It 
would  (lean  mit  the  jobless  of  any 
h.rlp  "AC  provide  for  lh(>m  m  the  way  of 
uib  training  It  would  clean  out  those 
proplt  "A  ho  'A  ant  to  help  women  and 
mfant.s  aiid  children  to  get  a  better 
nutriiionai  program 

If  thiat  IS  tlie  way  you  like  your  b;U.- 
i  lean  then  ynu  clean  them  out.  You 
clean  the  schools  out.  You  clean  the 
SchooN  out  of  all  those  food  programs 
bv  which  thev  have  been  trying  to  give 
a  hot  lunch  to  the  kids  who  otherwise 
{  annot  aflord  it 

You  would  clean  it  out.  all  right. 
That  is  the  kind  ot  clean  bill  that  the 
gentleman  would  offer  us 

It  would  (lean  out  all  of  our  efforts 
to  help  our  friends  abroad  that  we 
ha\e  voted  earlier  today  in  an  attempt 
to  be  of  assistance  to  friendly  foreign 
countries  that  are  resisting  aggression 
on   their   sliores.   That    is   th(    kind   of 


clean  bill   the   gentleman   would   offer 


us.  ,    ,       J 

It  would  clean  us  out  of  all  the  deci- 
sions we  have  made.  Clean  us  out  of 
our  opportunity  to  have  our  voices 
heard  and,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
decisions  we  made  in  solemn  judgment 
today.  I  ask  a  no  vote  and  a  happy  an- 
niversary to  our  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 

The  SPEAKER.  Without   objection, 
the   previous   question   is   ordered   on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  "  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XV.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the 

bill. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  166,  nays 
'244.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4691 
YEAS-166 


Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  iCA) 
Vander  Jagl 
Vandergrift 


Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Wolf 

NAYS-244 


Wonley 
Wylle 

■young  (FL) 
Zschau 


It 
we 

all 


Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barllett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO! 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FMsh 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

FrankUn 


Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 


Hammersrhmidt  Parris 
Hansen  (ID*  Pashayan 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NCi 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 


Patman 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slatlery 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staiigeland 

Sle  iholm 

Stunp 

Sundqulst 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  iTXi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crcxikett 

D"  Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA 

English 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 


Cheney 
DeWine 
Early 


Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall  (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Harliin 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones  (NCi 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  iFL) 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Lipinski 
Uoyd 
Long (LA) 
Long  (MD) 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
I        Mikulski 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  iWA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 


NOT  VOTING-23 


Obey 

Olin 

Onlz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Panel  ta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seil)erling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Edgar 

Edw  ards  ( OK ) 

Florio 


Garcia 

Gramm 

Hefner 


UMI 
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3150' 


Howard 

Luken 

Stratton 

Jenkins 

Mohnan 

Williams  (OH) 

Leath 

O'Brien 

Winn 

Lcland 

Paul 

Young  lAK) 

Lowry  cWA) 

Pritchard 

D  2020 

K(i     Oir 

motion  to 

recommit  was  n 

NAYS- 206 


jfCtt'd 

I  tie     result     of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced ;ls  above  rerorded. 

liie  SP[-:akf:k     I  he  question  is  on 


th. 


nil 


resdlui  ion. 
,    laken      ,irid 
!  ti;it   ttie  ayes 


M  r     Speaker, 
iLs  ami  nays. 


the 
ap- 

on 


t  tie  pa.s.sa^i 

The  (jue-.tmn  a;i 
Speal^er  aniuuiiieed 
peared  to  have  it 

Mr     .SOLOMON 
t  tiat  1  deniaiid  the  yt 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  203,  nays 
206,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4701 
YEAS-203 


UMI 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

BogRs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA> 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Oa^ichle 

Davis 

de  la  Ganca 

Dellum.s 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dfngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dy.son 

Edwards  i 

Evans (ILi 

Fascell 

Pazio 

Perraro 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford(TNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Pro^t 

Puqua 

Gaydos 


>CA> 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

GuarinI 

HalKINi 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hedel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levlne 

Liptnski 

Long (LA) 

Long  iMD) 

Luodine 

Markcy 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

MlktLskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitx-hell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Morri.son  (WAi 

Mrazok 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panel  la 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

S'-heuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seil>erlini; 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solar/. 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wycien 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Andrews  (TX) 

Applegale 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Eckart 

Edwards  (ALi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Push 

Flippo 

Forsylhe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradi-son 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 


Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschm 

Hansen  (ID> 

Hansen  (UTi 

Hartnett 

HIghtower 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  ( OK ) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

iJigomarsino 

Lalta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

Mr  Dade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CD 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Olin 

Oxiey 


Packard 
idt  Parrls 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Penny 
Petri 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
RU.SSO 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
Staggers 
Slangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  ( CA ) 
Vander  Jagi 
Vandergriff 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weaver 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (FLi 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING -24 


Broyhill 

Cheney 

DeWine 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Florio 

Garcia 


Gramm 

Hefner 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Leath 

Lieland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 


Molinari 
O  Brien 
Paul 

Pritchard 
Stratton 
Williams  (OHi 
Winn 
Young  (AKi 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  not 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  2030 

P.AH!  I.'XMKNTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr  SNV1)F:h  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parha.'iien;  ar-.   ;ri(juiry 

The  S1'P;.-\KFH  The  t:eritlernar!  will 
state  it 

Mr.  SNYUEH  .Mr  Speaker,  wjis  a 
motion  to  recon.-^ider  laid  (in  liie  table? 

The  SPEAKF:H  U  ax^  laid  on  the 
table,  yes. 


CONFKHP:Nf-i-:  KF:poHr  on  S.  726. 

THIHAII.V     CON'rHOI.l.f:!:)     COM- 

MTNin'    COl.M-OP:    ASSISIANCP 
AC  I    <  )}■    i')7H  A.MKNDMLMS 

Mi  KU  Hi  f-:  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  726)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  726)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

Section  I.  The  matter  preceding  title  I  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  192  Stat.  132S)  there- 
ajter  m  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

tl)  by  striking  out  "DEFiNmoNs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  2.  (a>  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term—  ": 

(21  by  striking  out  "and  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior" in  paragraph  HI: 

131  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  fSl  thereof  the  following: 
"and  the  reference  to  Secretary  in  clause 
(SKA)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior":  and 

(41  by  striking  out  paragraph  (71  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(71  'Indian  student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  each  tnbally  controlled 
community  college,  determined  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (bi  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  the 
credit  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

"(b)  The  following  conditions  shall  apply 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Indian 
student  count  pursuant  to  paragraph  (71  of 
subsection  (ai: 

"111  Such  number  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  registrations  of  Indian  stu- 
dents as  in  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  week  of  each  academic  term. 

"(21  Credits  earned  in  classes  offered 
during    a    summer    term    shall    be    counted 


toward  the  computation  of  the  Indian  stu- 
dent count  in  the  succeeding  fall  term 

■13)  Indian  students  earning  credits  in 
any  continuing  education  program  of  a  tnb- 
ally controlled  community  college  shall  be 
included    m    determining    the    sum    of   all 

credit  hours.  , 

"(41  Credits  earned  in  a  continuing  educa- 
tion program  shall  be  converted  to  a  credit- 
hour  basis  in  accordance  with  the  tnbally 
controlled  community  college's  system  for 
providing  credit  for  participation  in  such 

'"^■°W°5vo  credit  hours  earned  by  an  Indian 
student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  degree  or  certificate,  m 
accordance  with  the  standards  and  prac- 
tices of  the  appropnate  accrediting  agency 
or  the  institution  at  which  the  student  is  m 
attendance,  shall  be  taken  into  account.  . 

Sec  2  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
b,-  inserting  immediately  before  the  penod 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  to 
allow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  physical  resources  of  such  institutions  . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

^  a  I  bv  striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  in 
subsection  lai  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■shall,  subject  to  appropnations.  :and 

121  by  sinking  out    "to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  students"  m  subsection  'bi  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "to  defray,  at  the 
determination    of    the     tnbally    controlled 
community   college,    expenditures  .for   aca- 
demic educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
poses   and  for   the   operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  the  college".  J  J  K„ 
(bl  Section  106(ai  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing   new    sentence:     "Such    application 
shall  include  a  descnption  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary   to   audit   and   monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.". 
Sec  4  (al  The  Act  is  amended— 
(11  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  105  through  115.  respectively: 

°"(2i  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PIJINNING  GRANTS 

■Sec  104  lal  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  m  accordance  with  this  section 
to  make  grants  to  tnbes  and  tnbal  entities 
111  to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tnbally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  (21  to  determine  the  need  and 
potential  for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 

JpQPS 

•■lb)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  regu- 
lation procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 

section.  ,  j    »„ 

■■Id  From  the  amount  appropnated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  lexclu- 
sive  of  sums  appropnated  for  section  10:,i. 
the  Secretary  shall  resen-e  land  expend'  an 
amount  necessanj  to  make  grants  to  five  ap- 
plicants under  this  section  oj  not  more  than 
f!i  000  each,  or  an  amount  necessary  to 
umkf  grant!,  in  that  amount  to  each  of  the 
approred  applicants,  ij  less  than  five  apply 
and  arc  approted.  " 

'b'  The  Act  is  further  amended 
,l,bv  ^.tnkingout  ■section  lOB"  in  section 
106    las    redesignated    by   subsection    lalllll 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof   "section  107  . 

i-'t  by  sinking  out  ■section  105""  in  section 
:07  las  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  "section  lOf     and 


,31  by  sinking  out  section  lOGial"  in  sec- 
tion 111  las  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  107ia)". 

SEC  5  Section  105  of  the  Act  las  redesig- 
nated by  section  4ia)ilii  is  amended- 

111  by  inserting  ""from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108""  after  "upon  request  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and 

121  by  sinking  out  ""to  tnbally  controlled 
community  colleges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sec  6  lal  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4iaiilJ  of  this  Act!  is 
amended—  „    .      ,, 

ID  by  striking  out  "feasibiutv  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""eligibility": 

12)  by  striking  out  "feasibility  each  place 
It  appears  in  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "eligibility": 

131  by  sinking  out    "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education    of    the    Department    of   Health 
Education,  and   Welfare"  in  subsection   la) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    Secretary  of 
Education":  .       ,. 

14/  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
ibi  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  a  posi- 
tive determination  shall  be  effective  .for  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made.  ":  and 

151  by  sinking  out  "10  per  centum  "  in  sub- 
section  ICII2I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•5  per  centum". 

lb)  Section  107  of  the  Act  las  redesignated 
by  section  4lalili  of  this  Act)  is  amended- 
III  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligi- 
bility", and  ,  , 
12)  sinking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  lb) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  of 

^"sE^c^  7°^ection  1081a)  of  the  Act  las  redes- 
ignated by  section  4ialil)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  108.  lai  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion HI  the  Secretary  shall  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  tnbally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of- 

"111  the  Indian  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege dunng  such  academic  year,  as  deter-^ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2iail7)  of  this  Act:  and 

■"12/iA)  $4. 000. for  fiscal  year  1984. 

■■IB!  $5,025  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

■■iC>  $5,415  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 

■■ID)  $5,820  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.  ".  .    ,- 

Sec  8  Section  109  of  the  Act  las  redesig- 
nated   by    section    4iaiiV    of    this    Act)    is 

amended—  _,     ,  ,     „f,„... 

ID  by  inserting  ■"lai"  immediately  after 
the  section  designation:  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
mg  new  subsections: 

■■ibHV  The  amount  of  any  grant  for  wnicn 
Inballv  controlled  community  colleges  are 
eligible  under  section  IDS  shall  not  be  al- 
tered because  of  funds  allocated  to  any  such 
colleges  from  funds  appropnated  under  the 
Act   of  November  2.    1921    '42  Stat.    208.    25 

U.S.C.  13).  ,         , 

-121  No  tnbally  controlled  community  coh 
lege  shall  be  denied  funds  appropnated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2.  1921.  because 
of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

-ic)  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
31->,2)iAiiii  and  322ia/l2liAilu  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  any  Indian 


student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondary  education  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  assistance  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act."". 

SEC  9.  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4ia)iD  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■appropriation  AITHORIZATION 

■SEC  no  lalili  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  section  105.  $3,200,000  .for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

■121  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  o'  carrying  out  section 
107.  $30,000,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years. 
■■131  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  112lbl  and 
113  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years. 

"ibliD  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act.  amounts  appropnated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year 

"■121  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
pnation  action  descnbed  m  paragraph  U). 
there  are  authonzed  to  be  appropnated.  m 
an  appropnation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropnations  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  the  first  of  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  HI.". 

Sec  10  Section  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4ia)il)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  ib)  as 
subsection  icl  and  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion la)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■Sec  111.  (a)(1)  If  the  sums  appropnated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
110la)i2)  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amount 
which  approved  applicants  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive   under   such    section   for   such   fiscal 

■■(A)  the  Secretary  shall  first  allocate  to 
each  such  applicant  which  received  .funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  95  per  centum  of 
the  product  o.f— 

"111  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year:  and 

"(HI  such  applicant's  Indian  student 
count  for  the  current  .fiscal  year: 

■■IB)  the  Secretary  shall  next  allocate  to 
applicants  who  did  not  receive  funds  under 
such  section  .for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  prod- 

"  ■•HI  the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year:  and 

■■111)  the  applicants  Indian  student  count 
for  the  current  fiscal  year: 
in  the  order  m  which  such  applicants  have 
qualified  for  assistance  in  accordance  with 
such'section  so  that  no  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  a  later  qualified  applicant  until 
each  earlier  qualified  applicant  is  allocated 
an  amount  equal  to  such  product:  and 

■iCi  if  additional  funds  remain  after 
making  the  allocations  required  by  subpara- 
graphs lAI  and  IBI.  the  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate such  funds  by— 

■■III  ratably  increasing  the  amounts  of  the 
granU  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
until  such  grants  are  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  product  descnbed  in  such  sub- 
paragraph: and 
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'Vtiy  Chen  ratably  tncreastng  the  amounts 
of  both,  til  the  grants  determined  under  sub 
paragraph  (A),  as  increased  under  clause  (il 
of  this  subparagraph,  and  (ID  the  grants  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  IBI. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  per  capita  pavm.ent' 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by  di- 
viding the  amount  available  for  grants  to 
tnbally  controlled  community  colleges 
under  section  ] 07  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
colleges  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  allocations  under  this  title. 

"tbXV  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amount 
of  the  grants  determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aXUlAK  the  amount  which  applicants 
described  m  such  subsection  are  eligible  to 
receive  under  section  107  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(21  If  any  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  additional  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the  same 
(MSis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by  then  allo- 
cating the  remainder  in  accordance  with 
subsection  la).  Sums  appropriated  m  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  m  full  the 
total  arnounts  for  which  applicants  are  eli- 
gible under  section  107  shall  be  allocated  by 
ratably  increasing  such  total  amounts. 

"(3)  References  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  to  section  107  shall,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1983.  be  deemed  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 106  as  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year.  ". 

Sec.  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  .section  4(a/(l)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORT  ON  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener 
al  Services  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  facilities  available  for  use  by  tnbal- 
ly controlled  community  colleges.  Such 
study  shall  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa 
cilities  which  are  vacant  or  underutilised 
and  shall  consider  available  altematii'es  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction of  such  facilities  (including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  facilities  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes).  Such 
study  shall  also  identify  the  need  for  new 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
Study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  Such  report  shall 
also  include  an  identification  of  property— 

"(II  on  which  structurally  sound  buildings 
suitable  for  use  as  educational  facilities  are 
located,  and 

"(2)  which  IS  available  for  use  by  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  under  section 
202(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad 
mmistrative  Senices  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
483(ai(2)l  and  under  the  Act  of  August  6, 
1956  (70  Stat.  1057:  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  A/fairs,  shall  initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa 
tion  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C  1132e-l(2)(B)).". 
Sec.  12.  Section  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONSTRVCTIOS  OF  NEW  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tnbally 
controlled  community  college  for  which  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Sen- 
ices  under  section  112(a)  of  this  Act  identi- 
fies a  need  for  new  construction,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  subject  to  appropnations  and  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescnbe  by  regulation,  provide 
grants  for  such  construction  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  tnbally  controlled  com- 
munity college— 

'(1)  must  6e  a  current  recipient  of  grants 
under  section  105  or  107.  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognised  accrediting  agency  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be  waived 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  such  college  will 
be  fully  accredited  wtthm  eighteen  months. 
In  any  case  where  such  a  waiver  is  granted, 
grants  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
only  for  planning  and  development  of  pro- 
posals for  construction. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  grants  for  construction  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  except  that  no 
tnbally  controlled  community  college  shall 
be  required  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  in 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  20  per  centum. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  its  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tnbally  controlled  community  college  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Snyder  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirements  of  paragraph  di 
in  the  case  of  any  tnbally  controlled  com- 
munity college  which  demonstrates  that  nei- 
ther such  college  nor  the  tnbal  government 
with  which  It  IS  affiliated  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  comply  with  such  requirements. 
The  Secretary  shall  base  a  decision  on 
whether  to  grant  such  a  waiver  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  factors:  (A)  tnbal  pop- 
ulation: (B)  potential  student  population: 
(CI  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  tribal 
memtjers,  (D)  tnbal  financial  resources:  and 
(E)  other  factors  alleged  by  the  college  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  availability  of  re- 
sources for  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  di  and  which  may  in- 
clude the  educational  attainment  of  tnbal 
mem.bers. 

"(di  If,  withm  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  a  facility  which  has 
been  constructed  m  whole  or  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  available  under  this  section  — 

"(II  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  m  a  public  or  nonprofit  capacity 
as  an  academic  facility,  unless  the  Secretary 
deter-mtnes  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  institution  from  this  obligation, 
and 

"(2)  the  tnbe  with  which  the  applicant  is 
affiliated  fails  to  use  the  facility  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tnbal  government 


in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  served  by  the  tnbal  government 
title  to  the  facility  shall  vest  m  the  United 
States  and  the  applicant  (or  such  tnbe  if 
such  tnbe  is  the  successor  in  title  to  the  fa- 
cility) shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  present  value  of  the  facili- 
ty as  the  amount  of  the  applicant's  contri- 
bution (excluding  any  funds  proinded  under 
the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13)) 
bore  to  the  onginal  cost  of  the  facility.  Such 
value  shall  t>e  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  distnct  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  facility  is  located. 

"(e)  No  construction  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  section  shall  tw  used  for  religious 
worship  or  a  sectanan  activity  or  for  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity. 

"(fi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'construction'  includes  re- 
construction or  renovation  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  m  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (Bl  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C  1132e- 
l(2i(Biii:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'academic  facilities'  has  the 
meaning  provided  such  term  under  section 
742(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C  1132e-l(lll.". 

Sec.  13.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  lll-TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT 
PROGRAM 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  tnbally  controlled  community 
colleges. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROORAIU:  PROGRAM 
AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  302.  (al  From  the  amount  appropn- 
ated  pursuant  to  section  306.  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  of  making  endow- 
ment grants  to  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges  which  are  current  recipients  of 
assistance  under  section  107  of  this  Act  or 
under  section  3  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College  Act.  No  such  college  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  for  a 
preceding  fiscal  year,  but  no  such  college 
shall  be  eligible  for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  if  such  college  has  t>een  awarded  a 
grant  under  section  333  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal  year. 

'(b)  No  grant  for  the  establishment  of  an 
endowment  fund  by  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  shall  t>e  made  unless 
such  college  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  which— 

"(II  proi'ides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  trust  fund  at  a  federally 
insured  banking  or  savings  institution: 

"(21  provides  for  the  deposit  in  such  trust 
fund  of— 

'"(A I  any  Federal  capital  contributions 
made  from  funds  appropnated  under  sec- 
tion 306: 

"(Bl  a  capital  contribution  by  such  college 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
Federal  capital  contnbulion:  and 

"(C)  any  earnings  of  the  funds  so  deposit- 
ed: 

"(3)  provides  that  such  funds  will  be  de- 
posited in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
accumulation  of  interest  thereon  at  a  rate 
not  less   than   that  generally  available  for 


similar  funds  deposited  at  the  same  banking 
or  savings  institution  for  the  same  penod  or 
periods  of  time: 

"(41  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  such  col- 
lege withdraws  any  capital  contnbulion 
made  by  that  college,  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contribution  shall  be  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reallocation  to  other  colleges: 

■■(SI  provides  that  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  trust  fund  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  private  person:  and 

■■(61  includes  such  other  provisions  as  may 
b<-  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  th,  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  college,  including  a  de- 
scnption  of  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  interest 
which  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  audit  and 
monitor  programs  and  activities  conducted 
with  such  interest. 

■'USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  303.  Interest  deposited,  pursuant  to 
section  302(b)(2)(C).  in  the  trust  fund  of  any 
tribally  controlled  community  college  may 
be  periodically  withdrawn  and  used,  al  the 
discretion  of  such  college,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  operation  of  such 
college,  including  expense  of  operations  and 
maintenance,  administration,  academic 
and  support  personnel,  community  and  stu- 
dent services  programs,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

■compliance  with  matching  requirement 
■■Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  section 
302(b)(2)(Bi.  a  tnbally  controlled  communi- 
ty college  may  use  funds  which  are  available 
from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 

"ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec  305  (ai  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  eligible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  title  an 
amount  for  a  Federal  capital  contnbutton 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  college  dem- 
onstrates has  been  placed  within  the  control 
of  or  irrevocably  committed  to  the  use  of 
the  college  and  is  available  for  deposit  as  a 
capital  contribution  of  that  college  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  302(b)(2)(B).  except 
that  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  so 
allocated  to  any  such  college  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

"(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  306  is  not 
sufficient  to  allocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  college 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  th  n  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  to  each  such  college  shall  be 
ratably  reduced. 

■  A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

■■Sec.  306.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

"(bl  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Navajo  Com- 
munity College  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'October  1.  1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1984". 

Sec.  15.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 


Cari.  D   Pkrkins. 
William  D.  Ford, 
Ike  Andrews. 
Pai-'l  Simon. 
Dale  E.  Kildee. 
Pat  Williams. 
Ray  Kogovsek. 
Major  R.  Owens. 
Frank  Harrison, 
Gary  L.  Ackerman. 
Timothy  J.  Penny. 
John  N   Erlenborn. 
Jim  Jeffords. 
Bill  Goodling. 
Tom  Coleman, 
Thomas  E.  Petri. 
Steve  Gunderson. 
Ron  Packard. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mark  Andrews. 
Barry  Goldwater. 
Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
John  Melcher. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  726) 
10    amend    and   extend    the   Tribally    Con- 
trolled Community   College  Assistance  Act 
of  1978   and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report;  ,     ,,     * 
The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  ot 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
Hou.se  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

(1)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  prohibits  counting  credit  hours 
taken  in  continuing  edvication  cour.ses  in  the 
•Indian  Student  Counf  for  purposes  of 
funding  under  this  program,  if  the  course  is 
otherwise  supported  by  a  Federal  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  limits  each  individual  student 
to  seventy-five  credit  hours  in  a  two-year 
program  and  to  one  hundred  fifty  credit 
hours  in  a  four-year  program  to  be  counted 
for  support  under  this  program.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  which  incorpo- 
rates the  original  House  language  and  adds 
a  provision  bv  which  hours  earned  by  an 
Indian  student  shall  be  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  Indian  Student 
Count  if  the  student  is  making  .satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  degree  or  certificate  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  practices  of 
the  appropriate  accrediting  agency  or  the 
institution  at  which  the  student  is  in  at- 
tendance. . 

The  Conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that 
credit  hours  generated  by  Indian  students 
participating  in  single  classes,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  part  of  the  institutions  continu- 
ing or  community  education  program,  but 


which  lead  to  a  certificate  shall  be  counted 
in  determining  the  institution's  Indian  Stu- 
dent Count. 

(4)  The  Senate  bill  uses  the  term  'credit 
hours"  in  section  1  (section  2(b)(1)  of  the 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Senate  bill).  The 
House  amendment  uses  the  term  'number" 
in  the  parallel  House  provision— section  1  of 
the  House  bill  (section  2(b)  of  the  Act  as 
amended  by  the  House  bill).  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

(5)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  "improve- 
ment and  expansion"  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  colleges.  The  House  amend- 
ments authorizes  "repair  and  renovation"  of 
those  resources.  The  House  recedes. 

(6)  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  designates  $4,000  per  FTE  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983.  The  House  recedes. 

(7)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  authorizes  funding  for  Section 
113  of  the  Act.  The  House  recedes. 

(8)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  no  new 
school  may  enter  the  program  until  existing 
schools  receive  the  total  dollar  amount  each 
received  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  regard- 
less of  changes  in  enrollment.  The  House 
amendment    provides   that   no   new   school 
may  enter  the  program  until  each  of  the  ex- 
isting schools  receives  the  same  amount  per 
FTE  received  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
limes  its  FTE  count  for  the  current  year. 
The   House   recedes  with   an   Amendment. 
The    House    Amendment    mandates    that 
before  any  newly  eligible  tribally  controlled 
college  may  receive  funds  under  section  107, 
existing  institutions  must  receive  95  percent 
of  the  product  of  their  per  capita  payment 
from  the  preceding  year  and  their  Indian 
Student  Count  for  the  current  fiscal  year— 
before  awards  are  made  to  those  institutions 
which  did  not  receive  funds  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  If  the  95  percent  condition  is 
met  then  the  newly  eligible  school  receives 
100  percent  of  the  funds  it  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive   The  conferees  intend  that  funds  re- 
maining will  next  be  allocated  to  bring  the 
existing  institutions  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
product  of  their  per  capita  payment  for  the 
preceding   year   and   their   Indian   Student 
Count  for  the  current  year.  Any  funds  re- 
maining   after   those    allocations   shall    be 
used  to  ratably  increase  the  grants  to  all  in- 
stitutions. ,   ,v,„ 

(9)  The  House  amendment,  but  not  tne 
Senate  bill,  contains  a  subsection  which 
refers  to  designation  of  section  numbers 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment that  changes  the  designation  of  1982 

to  1983. 

(10)  The  Senate  bill  sets  the  due  date  for 
the  facilities  report  at  September  30.  1985. 
The  House  amendment  sets  the  due  dale  at 
September  30.  1984.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  Amendment.  The  House  Amendment 
provides  that  the  facilities  report  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  18  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  It  is  the  Conferees  ex- 
pectation that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  request  appropriations  sufficient 
for  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
carry  out  the  study. 

(11)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  authorizes  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. The  House  recedes. 

(12)  The  Hou.se  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  repeals  existing  section  113  of 
Public  Law  95-471.  as  redesignated.  The 
House  recedes. 

(13)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  establishes  an  endowment  pro- 
gram. The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment.   The    House    Amendment    adds    Ian- 
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guage  to  the  Senate  provision  prohibiting 
an  award  under  the  endowment  provisions 
of  this  act.  if  the  institution  receives  an 
award  under  Title  III.  Part  C  Challenge 
Grants  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  The  Chal- 
lenge Grants  section  of  Title  III  was  recent- 
ly amended  by  Public  Law  98  95  to  permit 
use  of  Part  C  funds  for  endowment  building 
(14)  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  extends  the  authorization  of 
Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Navajo  Community 
College  Act  through  fiscal  year  1987  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

William  D.  Ford, 

Ike  Andrews. 

Paul  Simon. 

Dale  E.  Kildee. 

Pat  Williams, 

Ray  Kocovsek. 

Major  R.  Owens. 

Frank  Harrison, 

Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

Timothy  J.  Penny, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Jim  Jeffords, 

Bill  Goodling. 

Tom  Coleman. 

Thomas  E.  Petri. 

Steve  Gunderson. 

Ron  Packard. 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 

Mark  Andrews. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Frank  H   Murkowski, 

John  Melcher, 

Daniel  K.  Inooye. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 
Managers  t>n  !hr  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT     ON     ia-:.S(  )1  r  I  1(  IN     SMM  ' 
VHHNC.      KOH      (■(  )NSn  >1- 1^-\1  UjN 
OF-    11  F^;     no.;     rNl\F' F{.<AI    TELE- 
F'FliiNF-        -SF-in'ICF-        FM-;i  .SERVA- 
I  K  )N    AC  1    (  li     ;:'M,-; 

M;  H()M()K  of  MichiRan.  from  the 
Conunittff  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98  506)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  363)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4102)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  br  printed. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION     iF<0- 

VIDINC;  FOF-;  (■(  )N.'-;il  )F  H  \  i  ION 
op'  H  Fi  ■J7.=)r)  F- F.DF.lx'A!  (  I  iMMU- 
NICAIIO.N'.S  COMMI.S.SK  )N  AU- 
IHOF^IZA  riON   ACl    Oi-    1^83 

,Vlr  iiONloH  ,i!  Michigan,  from  the 
Comrniitft-  <iri  Kuir,  ubmitted  a  priv- 
ilf^^fd  r.pnri  '  \<,-[>'  N(i  98  507)  on  the 
rcsolui  idii  FF  F{i--  364)  providing  for 
the  '  nri.-,uliT:iti(in  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2"hh-  Id  :iuthorize  appropriations  for 
the  F-'fdrral  Communications  Commis 
sioii  f(ir  ti.s(al  years  1984  and  1985,  and 
for  other  purpose.s.  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
he  prmit'd 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO 
VIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3020,  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept,  No.  98  508)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  365)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3020)  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  print i  .1 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  earlier  today  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  2982,  de  novo,  and  H.R.  2211,  de 
novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series, 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  vote  on  the  first  suspension,  if  a 
vote  be  taken,  be  in  a  5-minute  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTING  IRRIGATION  CON- 
VEYANCE SYSTEMS  FROM 
FEES  AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
FEDERAL  LAND  POLICY  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  2982, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2982.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  i  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FXFMF'IFNC}      RURAL      ELECTRIC 

( ooi'F  f<at!Vh:s      from      CF'R- 
r.'MN     inc  iii  1  ( )i-  \s  \^■     f-;f-  n  i  ai 

I'AYMFNIS  !  N!)1-:F<  IF1F-,  1- F-  1  ) 
F  F;A!  1  .\N1)  F'(  )I,ICY  AND  MAN 
AUt.Ml-  N  1    AC  i    (  )F-    1976 

The  sl'h.VKP  i<     i  he  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 


rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R.  2211. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling*  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2211.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  A  bill  to  exempt  electric 
and  telephone  facilities  assisted  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  from  cer- 
tain right-of-way  rental  payments 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5  MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  tomor- 
row during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION     F  F^OM     CFiMI^ 
MAN     OF     SIFU  (  iNIM!  I  1  F-  F       «  'N 
OVERSIGHT       AND      INVESTIGA- 
TIONS      OF       CU.MMIITKE       ON 
ENERGY  AND  COMMF  FM  K 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  7.  19S3. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L<50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  on  November  4.  1983.  ihe  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
was  served  with  a  deposition  subpoena 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  General  Counsel  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  make  the  determina- 


tions required  by  the  House  Rules  and  will 
notify  you  of  those  determinations. 
Sincerely. 

John  1)   Dincell. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Orersight  and  Ini'estigations. 


C-OMMrNlCAl'ION        FROM        THt: 
HONOKAFU.1-:  .STKWART  B 

M(KINNF-:Y 

The  SPLAKFR  laid  before  tFic 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Stewart  B. 
McKinney: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  November  4.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

House  of  Representatwes.  Washington.  U.L. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  U50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  Joseph  McGee,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  mine  has  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  by  United  Slates  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut.  I  have 
been  informed  that  Mr.  McGee  will  be  re- 
quested to  testify  concerning  activities  relat- 
ed to  his  official  duties  as  a  member  of  my 
staff  1  will  therefore,  in  consultation  with 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  make  the  determinations  required  by 
House  Rule  L(50). 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  B.  McKinney, 

^f ember  of  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  .SFBCOMMIT- 
TFF  ON  MANPOWKK  AND 
FIOFHING  OF  COMMITTFK  ON 
CiC^VERNMKNT  OPERATIONS 

TO    HOLD    A    HEARING    TOMOR 
ROW     Ori^INO     THE     ^-MINUTE 
RVl.E 

Mr  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Housing  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations be  permitted  to  hold  a  hearing 
tomorrow  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  NIELSON  Of  Utah.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 
We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  ob.iection. 

The   SPEAKER.   Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAI  FXF'IANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  ca.st  my  vole  on  rollcall  No. 
l.=)6  on  Friday,  November  4,  when  the 
House  considered  the  question  of  ad- 
journment. More  than  200  of  my  col- 
leagues were  absent  since  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  a  recorded  vote  would 
Fie  ordered  on  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
However,  had  I  been  present,  1  would 
have  voted  "yea, " 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 

SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.   OXLEY   a.sked   and   was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend   his 

remarks      and       include      extraneous 

matter.  1 

Mr  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out tFie  debate  about  whether  Con- 
gress siiould  enact  legislation  to  hold 
down  local  telephone  rates.  1  have 
urged  that  we  determine  first  whether 
such  legislation  is  necessary.  My  posi- 
tion has  been  that  it  is  unwise  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  remedy  a  prob- 
lem until  we  know  specifically  wheth- 
er a  problem  exists. 

Those  who  oppo.se  my  position  have 
argued  that  we  already  know  that  a 
problem  exists.  To  support  their  claim, 
they  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
some  telephone  companies  have  re- 
cently requested  permi.ssion  from  their 
State  public  utilities  commissions  for 
authority     to     significantly     increase 

j-nt  PS. 

The  fact  is  that  telephone  company 
requests  for  rate  increases  do  not  nec- 
essarilv  mean  that  rate  increases  will 
occur  In  fact,  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  State  public  utilities  com- 
missions have  already  rejected  more 
than  62  percent  of  the  rate  increases 
that  telephone  companies  have  re- 
quested for  next  year  And  an  article 
published  on  Sunday,  November  6, 
1983  in  the  Washington  Post  ex- 
plained that  State  regulators  had  al- 
lowed smaller  rate  hikes  in  1983  than 
in  either  1982  or  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Post  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

(From  the  \Va.shinglon  Post.  Nov.  6,  19831 
PHONE    Bill   Threat    Held    Exaggerated- 
Some  Regulators.   Analysts  See  States 
Holding  Line 

(By  Michael  Isikoff) 
The  threat  of  sharply  higher  telephone 
rales  stemming  from  the  breakup  of  the 
Bell  System  is  already  proving  to  be  exag- 
gerated, according  to  .some  federal  regula- 
tors and  phone  industry  analysts. 

The  reason:  Slate  regulators,  holding 
their  fingers  to  the  political  winds,  have 
been  getting  tougher  with  local  phone  com^ 
panics.  Despite  record  rale  requests  filed 
earlier  this  vear  by  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies state  utility  commissions  have  actually 
been  allowing  smaller  increases  in  1983  than 
in  either  of  the  past  two  years,  industry  fig- 
ures show'.  . 

•The  stales  are  doing  their  job  just  as  we 
expected  them  to  do, "  says  Jack  Smith, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's common  carrier  bureau.  'When  we 
see  what  rales  are  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they're  not  going  to  be  nearly  as  outrageous 
as  everybody  thought  they  were  going  to 

be  ■' 

Consumer  advocates  and  other  cnlics  say 
such  comments  blithely  ignore  the  future 
impact  of  some  of  the  FCC's  own  actions, 
particularly  its  controversial  acces,s  charge 
order  which,  starling  April  3,  is  scheduled  to 
add  %2  a  month  to  every  consumer's  phone 
bill  In  their  view,  nothing  less  than  the 
country's  historic  policy  of  -universal  tele- 
phone"  service"    is    a    jeopardy-one    main 


reason  Ihev  are  pushing  legislation  that 
would  prevent  the  $2  fee  from  taking  effect. 
The  telephone  measure,  bitterly  opposed  by 
AT&T,  is  scheduled  for  House  floor  action 
thus  week. 

But  while  the  debate  over  phone  rates  in- 
tensifies in  Congress,  evidence  of  more  strin- 
gent regulation  at  the  state  level  continues 
to  accumulate. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  this  year. 
local  telephone  companies  were  allowed  $1.4 
billion  in  rate  increases  by  stale  regulatory 
commissions,  which  was  only  38  percent  of 
the  $3.7  billion  total  they  requested. 

That  represents  a  nationwide  phone  com- 
pany batting  average  significantly  below 
that  of  recent  years.  In  1982.  for  example, 
stale  commissions  approved  55  percent  of 
phone  company  requests,  for  a  total  of  $2.8 
billion  in  rale  increases.  In  1981.  slate  com- 
missions also  approved  55  percent,  for  a 
total  of  $3.2  billion  in  rate  hikes. 

■The  state  commi-ssions  have  been  sensing 
the  political  situation  and  have  been  very 
stringent  in  what  they've  been  giving  out," 
said  Mark  Luftig.  analyst  for  Salomon 
Brothers  Inc.  in  New  York.  "They  cant 
afford  to  lose  credibility.  They  cant  look 
like  they're  giving  away  the  store.  " 

Fears  of  a  doubling  or  even  tripling  in 
local  telephone  rates  were  first  heard  earlier 
this  vear  after  a  spate  of  staggeringly  large 
rate  "requests  were  filed  by  many  of  the  Bell 
operating  companies. 

In  California,  Pacific  Telephone  asked  for 
SI  24  billion.  In  Texas.  Southwestern  Bell 
requested  a  record  $1.7  billion.  In  New  York. 
New  York  Telephone  asked  for  $947  million. 
These  filings-unprecedented  for  tele- 
phone rate  cases-were  quickly  linked  by 
most  analysts  to  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
lainlv  surrounding  the  impending  divesti- 
ture bv  AT&T.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1984.  the  Bell 
Systems  22  local  phone  companies  are  to  be 
spun  off  from  its  corporate  parent  and  reor- 
ganized into  seven  regional  operating  com- 
panies. 

Fearing  the  imminent  loss  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Ma  Bell,  and  facing  the  prospect  of 
entering  the  financial  markets  as  independ- 
ents for  the  first  time,  the  local  companies 
began  racing  to  their  state  regulatory  co.ti- 
missions  with  requests  far  in  excess  of  iheir 
real  needs,  according  to  some  state  regula- 

•The  telephone  companies  were  trying  to 
gel  awav  with  everything  they  could  and 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  "  (over  di- 
vestiture), said  Paul  Rodgers.  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners. 

Whatever  the  phone  companies  motiva- 
tion state  commissions  haven't  been 
buying.  In  the  past  few  months  alone.  Geor- 
gia's commission  disallowed  77  percent  of  a 
$158-million  request  filed  by  Southern  Bell, 
while  Michigan  chopped  a  $451  million  re- 
quest by  Michigan  Bell  down  to  $182  mil- 
lion. 
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In  Texas.  Southwestern  Bell's  record  re 
quest  is  still  pending,  but  the  staff  of  the 
public  utility  commission  has  recommended 
that  nearly  half  of  it  be  denied. 

The  extent  to  which  these  actions  are  a 
guide  to  the  future  is  a  subject  of  intense 
debate,  however  Eric  J.  Schneidewind. 
chairman  of  the  fvlichisan  Public  Utility 
Commission,  argues  that  a  number  of  PCC 
actions  will  literally  force  state  commissions 
to  approve  higher  rates  next  year  no  matter 
how  much  regulators  feel  pressured  to  hold 
them  down. 

For  openers,  the  PCC  has  stripped  stales 
of  their  power  to  set  depreciation  schedules 
and  mandated  faster  write-offs  of  phone 
company  equipment,  thus  adding  to  the  rate 
base.  In  addition.  Schneidewind  says,  the 
access  charge  decision  itself  will  effectively 
require  stales  to  match  the  new  S2  monthly 
fees  with  their  own  access  fees  on  the  local 
level. 

"A  lot  of  these  increases  we  won't  even 
have  the  authority  to  disallow."  he  says. 
"It's  totally  inaccurate  to  .say  the  pattern  of 
the  past  (year)  will  exist  in  the  future." 

Moreover,  consumer  advocates  argue  that 
to  rely  on  the  protection  of  state  regulators 
is  a  historically  risky  proposition.  To  be 
sure,  some  state  commissions  have  hundreds 
of  professionally  trained  economists,  ac- 
countants and  auditors  capable  of  analyzing 
sophisticated  phone  company  requests.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  has  a  budget  of  $29  million  and 
a  staff  of  625.  including  its  own  Communica- 
tions Division.  Office  of  Research  and 
Office  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 

Yet  for  every  New  York  there  is  a  Ver 
monl— a  state  with  a  three-member  Public 
Service  Board  (two  of  whom  arc  part-time) 
and  an  U-member  staff,  including  a  single 
"telecommunications  analyst  "  assigned  to 
telephone  rale  requests.  That  is  not  particu- 
larly surprising  because,  during  the  energy 
crises  of  recent  years,  state  commissioris 
tended  to  beef  up  their  electric  utility  staffs 
without  making  comparable  increases  in  the 
number  of  their  telephone  analysts. 

"The  majority  of  states  don't  have  the 
kind  of  commissions  that  can  analyze  these 
requests.'  says  Robert  Nichols,  legislative 
counsel  for  Consumers  Union.  "They've 
tended  in  the  past  to  rubber  stamp  a  local 
request.  The  usual  telephone  rate  game  is 
for  the  local  Bell  company  to  come  In  and 
ask  for  significantly  more  than  what  they 
really  want  and  then  the  slate  cuts  that  in 
half  and  everybody's  happy." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  precise  impact  on 
phone  rates  remains  highly  uncertain,  most 
analysts  acknowledge.  Under  the  PCC's 
access  charge  order,  historically  underpriced 
local  rates  are  supposed  to  gradually  rise 
while  long  distance  rales  come  down.  Since 
about  two-thirds  of  the  average  residential 
phone  bill  of  about  $37.50  per  month  is  at 
tributable  to  long  distance  .service,  that 
could  mean  an  overall  reduction  for  most 
consumers. 

Yet  less  affluent  cuslomers-who  make 
fewer  long  distance  calls— will  be  hardest  hit 
by  increasing  local  rates. 

The  result  says  Nickles.  is  that  telephone 
rates    are  going  to  rise  faster,"  although  he 


acknowledges  that  talk  ot  a  doubling  or  tri- 
pling in  rates  is  a    political  football." 

Telephone  rates  "are  going  to  ri.se  faster." 
adds  Nichols,  although  he  acknowledges 
that  the  talk  of  a  doubling  or  tripling  in 
rates  "gels  thrown  around  like  a  political 
football." 

The  important  point,  many  experts  say,  is 
that  the  decisions  on  phone  bills  won't  be 
made  at  high  levels  in  Washington,  but  in 
the  trenches  before  slate  commi.sslons.  And 
while  many  of  these  commi.ssions  ha-e 
beefed  up  their  staffs  and  expertise  in 
recent  years,  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  handle  the  new  demands  imposed  on 
them  by  divestiture,  says  Wally  French, 
president  of  Regulatory  Research  Associ- 
ates, a  New  Jersey  consulting  firm. 

"Its  going  to  be  n  rrn.sh  course  for  many 
slate  commission 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE 
ASPINALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
never  easy  to  come  before  this  body  to 
speak  about  a  former  colleague  who 
has  passed  away.  It  is  especially  not 
easy  when  that  colleague  happens  to 
be  a  predecessor  of  yours  who  over  the 
years  has  also  become  a  mentor  and  a 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
are  aware.  Wayne  Aspinall.  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Palisade.  Colo.  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  most  distinguished  predecessor. 

Wayne  Aspinall  considered  public 
service  the  highest  calling  that  a 
person  could  aspire  to  and  he  stood 
behind  that  belief  by  committing  his 
entire  adult  life  to  the  causes  that  he 
felt  were  important  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind. 

The  chairman's  respect  for  and 
knowledge  of  the  American  political 
process  are  legendary.  Few  Members 
can  boast  of  managing  over  1.000 
pieces  of  legislation  through  Congress 
without  ever  losing  one.  The  fact  that 
he  did  accomplish  such  a  feat  attests 
not  only  to  his  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
ess, but  also  to  the  exceptional  esteem 
with  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

Chairman  Aspinall  had  his  detrac- 
tors to  be  sure.  Who  among  us  does 
not?  He  demanded  excellence  from 
those  who  worked  for  him  but  he  also 
demanded,  and  received  excellence 
from  himself.  He  was  lough,  some 
people  called  him  stubborn,  but  his 
hallmark  was  never-say-die. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Wayne 
Aspinall  that  much  of  the  arid  West  is 
now  habitable  for  both  tourists  and 
permanent  new  residents  alike.  He  was 
the  architect  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Colorado   River  Storage   Project    Act. 


He  was  referred  to  by  many  as  the 
father  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact.  He  sponsored  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  an 
act  that  made  po.ssiblc  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  areas  across  the 
Nation,  and.  it  was  Wayne  Aspinall 
who  negotiated  compromises  from  op- 
posing sides  to  finally  bring  into  reali- 
ty the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

For  years  before  it  became  popular. 
Chairman  Aspinall  called  for  conserva- 
tion and  prudent  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  He  warned  of  an  im- 
pending oil  shortage  back  in  the  early 
sixties;  a  warning  that  went  largely 
unheeded  until  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973. 

Wayne  Aspinall  served  48  of  his  87 
years  as  an  elected  servant.  Beginning 
as  a  school  board  member,  then  as 
both  a  member  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives,  to  which  he  was 
elected  speaker,  and  the  Colorado 
Senate.  He  finally  culminated  his 
public  career  with  24  years  of  out- 
standing service  in  this  body. 

Perhaps  Chairman  Aspinall's  son. 
Owen,  said  it  best  in  the  eulogy  that 
he  delivered  at  his  father's  memorial 
service  in  Grand  Junction  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  He  said  that  his  father— 
"has  won  the  race  of  immortality.  His 
reward— eternal  peace  with  his  creator 
and  a  legacy  for  his  fellow  man  that 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  many 
people  for  years  to  come." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  people  con- 
tinue to  live  in  and  move  to.  the  West- 
ern part  of  this  great  Nation,  the 
legacy  of  Wayne  A.spinall  will  surely 
go  on. 

E 11  LOGY 

On  behalf  of  the  Aspinall  family  I  would 
like  to  say  that  usually  a  mortuary  is  a  place 
of  sadness.  Usually  a  memorial  service  is  a 
place  of  tears.  For  the  next  few  minutes  I 
wish  to  change  that.  Today  is  a  lime  of  vic- 
tory' Today  is  a  lime  of  rejoicing!  Our 
father,  our  brother,  our  grandfather,  our 
great-grandfather,  our  leader,  our  confi- 
dant, our  friend  has  won  the  race  of  immor- 
lallly!  His  reward— eternal  peace  with  his 
creator  and  a  legacy  for  his  fellowman  that 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  many  people 
for  years  to  come. 

Let  us  give  thanks,  not  neces.sarily  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer  but  simply  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration.  First  of  all.  let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  for  this  man's  life  of  some  87  years. 
Thank  you  God  for  bringing  him  safely 
through  ine  perils  of  birth,  infancy,  four 
wars  and  all  the  pitfalls  that  layed  in  wait- 
ing to  snare  the  unwary  as  he  journeyed 
through  life.  Thank  you  God  for  keeping 
him  steadfast  in  the  goals  he  set  for  .service 
to  his  fellowman.  Thank  you  also  God  for 
giving  him  the  nece.ssary  support  of  a  wife, 
family  and  friends  that  helped  him  carry 
his  earl  Illy  burdens  with  a  goodly  portion  of 
happiness  for  himself. 

We  would  also  like  to  give  thanks  to  all  of 
you  here  today— not  only  in  your  attend- 
ance but  in  your  great  support  that  you 
gave  Dad  down  through  the  years.  In  his  es- 
timation public  service  was  the  highest  call- 
ing any  person  could  aspire  to.  and  for  some 
48  years  you  made  it  possible  for  him  to  ac- 


complish this.  The  family  would  also  like  to 
thank  Governor  Richard  Lamm.  Mrs.  Gary 
Hart -the  wife  of  United  Slates  Senator 
Gary  Hart.  United  Slates  Senator  Bill  Arm- 
strong United  States  Representative  Ray 
kogovsek  and  Dad's  colleague,  former 
ITnited  States  Representative  Byron  G. 
Fiogers  for  taking  time  from  their  busy 
.schedules  to  come  here  this  afternoon  and 
pay  honor  to  Dad's  memory. 

Thanks  also  to  those  of  you  that  since  his 
retirement  from  public  office  have  kept  his 
interest  in  life  and  work  alive.  The  family 
has  listed  a  few  of  you  here  today  as  honor- 
ary pallbearers  but  there  are  many  more. 
Only  space  prohibits  a  more  lengthy  list, 
but  each  has  singularly  gone  out  of  his  or 
her  way  to  make  Dad's  life  more  pleasurable 
and  productive. 

We  want  to  also  give  a  special  thanks  to 
those  of  your  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  bestowing  honors  upon  him  for  his  work 
while  in  office.  There  are  many  people  that 
labor  honestly  and  for  long  hours  to  serve 
their  fellowman.  but  very  few  are  allowed  to 
live  long  enough  to  enjoy  these  many 
honors.  Dad  was  one  of  the  few.  If  there 
was  any  recognition  he  did  not  knowingly 
receive,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  Thanks  to 
you  for  recognizing  his  work  while  he  was 
alive  and  letting  him  know  about  it  so  he 
could  appreciate  it.  The  latest  honor  was  a 
resolution  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
Public  Land  Committee.  Dad  did  not  live  to 
see  it.  but  it  will  be  added  to  the  multitude 
of  his  other  adulations. 

The  family  would  next  like  to  thank  Dr 
Patrick  Moran.  his  medical  doctor  ihat 
helped  him  through  the  final  years  of  his 
life.  Alwavs  kind,  always  courteous,  always 
thoughtful  and  always  frank  and  honest. 
Dr.  Moran  led  him  through  the  torment  of 
cancer  that  eventually  took  his  life. 

Thanks  also  to  the  staff  and  personnel  at 
St.  Marvs  Hospital  as  well  as  thai  of  the 
Hilltop  Rehabilitation  Center  Without 
their  understanding  and  tender  care.  Dad 
would  have  suffered  much  more  than  he 
did.  Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  director 
and  ladies  of  the  Visiting  Nur.se  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  and  Care  Hospice.  Dad 
wished  to  remain  at  home  during  the  final 
months  of  his  life,  and  the.se  ladies  working 
with  our  friends,  Mrs  Helen  Burnett  and 
Mrs.  Lisa  Williams,  made  it  all  possible.  We 
all  come  into  this  world  physically  depend- 
ent on  the  care  of  others.  Some  of  us,  like 
Dad,  leave  this  world  the  same  way.  Six 
months  ago  all  of  these  ladies  that  helped 
Dad  in  his  final  hours  were  complete  strang- 
ers, except  Nurse  Dody  Cotter.  Today 
names  such  as  Nurse  Bonnie  Bunte.  Nurse 
Marlene  Cook.  Nurse  Judy  Rifkin  and  Nurse 
Betty  Zinni  are  and  shall  always  be  a  very 
real  part  of  our  hearts. 

The  family  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Veterans  organizations  rep- 
resented here  today  Dad  wa.s  alway.s  proud 
of  his  honorable  participation  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  his  membership  in  the 
American  legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  40  and  8,  the  Military  Order  of 
Cooties,  and  as  an  HonoraiA  member  of  the 
Disabled  American  War  Veterans  In  his 
family  message  to  his  family  he  pointed  out. 
It  has  been  my  contention  since  being  dis- 
charged from  World  War  II  that  the  great- 
est bond  of  fraternal  union  comes  from 
having  taken  the  oath  of  .service  to  our 
Countrv  during  the  iravall.s  of  war.  Those 
who  have  held  up  their  hand  and  taken  the 
oath  of  service  to  their  Country  are  indeed 
bound  by  a  bond  of  fellowship  and  common 
interest  that  others  who  have  not  had  such 


experience  have  a  difficult   ume  ol   under- 
standing " 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  here  this 
afternoon  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
extensively  covered,  and  I  might  add  ex- 
tremely well  done  locally,  by  the  news 
media  covering  Dads  life  and  his  many  ac- 
complishments. The  Western  State  College 
Foundation  in  Gunnison  will  soon  have  his 
memorabilia  and  papers.  A  room  will  soon 
be  constructed  at  the  college  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  one  in  his  home  in  Palisade 
that  he  used  as  an  office.  There  all  that  are 
interested  will  be  able  to  see  on  display  the 
life  of  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Hopefully 
the  younger  generation  will  lake  time  to  ob- 
serve, perhaps  to  study,  the  life  of  this  man 
and  mavbe  one  or  two  will  u.se  Dad's  life  as 
a  model"  for  his  or  her  own  life.  Dad  would 
like  that,  for  underneath  all  his  talents 
there  was  always  the  man  that  was  the  edu- 
cator There  were  a  few  who  resented  this 
part  of  his  personality  but  none  could  deny 
that  he  usually  had  the  facts  straight  and 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  share. 

Sixteen  years  in  the  Colorado  Slate  Legis- 
lature, first  as  a  Representative  and  then  as 
a  Senator  and  twenty-four  years  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
shaped  his  life  as  a  public  servant.  Many  of 
you  are  aware  of  his  third  election  to  Con- 
gress when  he  won  by  only  twenty-nine 
voles.  President  Eisenhower  carried  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  by  22,200 
plus  votes.  Dad  just  barely  broke  even  and 
although  he  enjoyed  the  kidding  of  being 
called  "Landslide  Aspinall".  he  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  to  many  people  after  that  elec- 
tion he  was  considered  to  be  first  a  public 
servant  and  then  a  partisan  politician. 

Dad  always  enjoyed  telling  the  story  on 
himself  about  the  time  that  he  was  cam- 
paigning in  Artesia.  now  Dinosaur.  Colora- 
do He  had  purchased  several  hundred 
Kilrov  signs".  They  read  Aspinall  Was 
Here".  He  had  distributed  several  signs  in 
the  town  and  was  about  to  leave  when  il  was 
brought  to  his  attention  that  one  sign  in 
particular  had  been  placed  on  the  screen  of 
the  front  porch  of  a  lady  that  was  enagaged 
in  the  oldest  of  women's  professions.  Dad 
was  asked  if  the  sign  should  be  removed. 
The  sign  "Aspinall  Was  Here"  was  not  re- 
moved. Dad  carried  the  precinct  by  a  good 
vole  and  in  all  subsequent  elections  never 
lost  il.  Needless  to  say.  my  mother  didn't  see 
any  humor  in  the  story  at  all, 

A  si.ster.  three  children,  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  four  great-grandchildren  survive 
Dad.  Dad  was  a  family  man  but  the  raising 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  our  mother. 
She  complemented  him.  While  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  service  to  his  fellowman  she  kept 
the  familv  going  She  pas.sed  away  in  1969. 
In  1970  bad  married  E.ssie  F.  Best,  a  child- 
hood friend,  and  she  shared  his  life  until 
just  last  August  5th. 

Dad  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  natu- 
ral re.sources  are  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
They  are  to  be  used  wisely  but  they  are  to 
be  used-used  for  the  good  of  the  people  of 
today  with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  oihers 
will  follow  who  may  or  may  not  need  such 
natural  resources.  It  was  only  natural  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  life  was  spent  m  trying  to 
determine  the  right  use  and  the  amount  of 
use  of  water,  especially  in  the  Wesl-of 
timber,  especially  on  public  lands-of  graz- 
ing values  especially  on  public  lands— of 
minerals,  of  fish  and  wildlife  wherever 
found.  Wise  harvesting  of  all  natural  re- 
.source  values  was  to  him  a  part  of  life.  A 
non-harvest mp  philo.sophy  was  not  a  part  of 
his  thinking.  All  of  lifes  values  are  to  come 


into  existence  and  are  to  be  developed  and 
harvested— for  the  benefit  of  human  beings. 
Although  Dad  was  labeled  as  one  of  the 
"Dirty  Dozen"   by   extreme  environmental- 
ists,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  an   instru- 
mental   factor    in    his   defeat    in    1972.   he 
always  considered  himself  a  conservationist 
and  an  environmentalist.  I  quote  once  again 
from  his  letter  to  his  famly.  "Although  I 
have  a  reputation  of  a  kind  for  my  life  of 
public  service  to  my  peers,  yet  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  my 
life's  work  has  been  spent  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  values.  I  was  a  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt conservationist  before  most  of  today's 
citizens  were  born.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a 
knowledgeable     environmentalist— honestly 
inclined  to  protect  the  biological  life  forms 
and  ecosystems  of  the  planet.  I  at  least  have 
a  fair  understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween all  of  the  various  forms  of  life  (plant 
and  animal)  existing  on  this  globe  of  ours.  I 
believe  that  my  life  span  has  been  in  an  age 
when   human   beings  <man)   has   been  the 
dominant  life  form  in  the  world.  And.  in  his 
control  man  should  not  only  be  observant, 
but  he  must  be  practically  sympathetic  to 
the  other  forms  of  life  around  him.  I  have 
but  little  use  for  a  zealot  in  any  situation. 
To  me  they  are  selfish  members  of  human- 
ity, who  go  out  on  a  limb  for  their  own  ag- 
gi-andizement  of  self  pleasure. " 

A  few  words  are  necessary  about  the  way 
he  died.  Perhaps  this  is  more  for  his  imme- 
diate family  ihan  for  you.  his  "extended 
familv  "  and  friends.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  after  almost  a  half-century  of  service 
to  his  fellowman.  which  surely  is  to  be 
found  in  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  God.  the 
last  year  of  his  life  was  a  constant  battle  to 
adjust  pain  medicine  just  enough  to  kill  the 
pain  and  not  enough  to  impair  his  mental 
abilities.  He  remained  mentally  alert  up  to 
three  days  before  this  death,  but  it  was  at  a 
sacrifice  of  enduring  pain.  To  the  less  in- 
formed il  might  seem  that  God  was  punish- 
ing him  instead  of  rewarding  him.  We  take 
refuge  in  the  fact  that  our  Savior  died  in 
pain  thinking  that  his  God  had  forsaken 
him  We  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  parallel  of  Dad  dying  in  pain 
might  just  have  made  him  a  little  bit  more 
special  in  the  eyes  of  God-a  little  bit  more 
like  the  very  few  of  us  that  are  hand-picked 
for  a  special  task  on  earth. 

The  family  has  chosen  a  Scottish  Rile  Me- 
morial Service  here  this  afternoon  because 
of  Its  beaut v  and  its  basic  belief  in  God.  Dad 
became  a  Master  Mason  in  Palisade  Lodge 
=  125  on  March  26.  1926  He  was  a  past 
master  of  that  lodge.  He  became  a  32'  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  on  February  15,  1939.  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  on  March  25.  1941.  He 
was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Court  of  Honor  in  October  of  1951  and 
elected  bv  the  Supreme  Council  to  receive 
the  33  Inspector  General  Honorary  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1959.  He  was  coroneted  on  January 

9.  1960.  ^     ^. 

Once  again  in  his  family  message  to  his 
family.  Dad  said  of  his  belief  in  God  as  fol- 
lows, and  1  quote; 

I  have  alwavs  believed  in  God,  a  Supreme 
Being  over  all  the  universe.  Although  man's 
pronouncements  of  Him  and  His  ways  have 
interested  me,  I  have  always  kepi  the  inter- 
pretation of  His  Being  and  His  relations 
with  man  as  a  part  of  my  own  counsel.  I 
would  rather  watch  a  preacher  than  hear 
one  anv  dav.  "1  would  rather  one  would  walk 
with  me  than  merely  lell  the  way.'  I  have 
professed  mv  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  teacher,  the  Son  of  God.  However.  I 
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have  never  ruled  out  for  others  their  rights 
to  their  great  teachers  and  their  Sons  of 
God.  In  my  belief.  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
mankind.  All  mankind  are  His  sons  and 
daughters-all  mankind  possesses  the  es- 
sence of  divinity— some  to  a  greater  and 
more  direct  degree  than  others." 

•  As  I  look  to  my  future,  if  I  have  a  chance 
to  serve  my  God  and  his  Angels  elsewhere.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  qualified  for  and 
pleased  with  eternity.  I  know  only  that  I 
would  like  to  be  a  resident  of  that  place 
where  goodness.  righteousne.ss  and  love  pre- 
vail. The  Holy  Writ  and  other  religious  writ- 
ings hold  promises  to  immortality.  I  am 
equally  concerned  that  my  immortality  here 
on  earth  shall  be  available  to  my  fellows  in 
like  proportions." 

Surely  last  Sunday  morning  at  11:45  a.m. 
he  must  have  been  greeted  by  his  Creator 
with  the  comforting  words- "well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant."  Thank  you. 

I  have  always  been  entranced,  challenged 
and  satisfied  with  the  thought  expressed  by 
a  great  writer,  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  his 
production.  Thanatopsis: 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
join  the  enumerable  caravan  which  moves 
to  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 
take  his  chambers  in  the  silent  halls  of 
death,  thou  go  not.  like  the  quarry  slave  at 
night,  scou'ged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sus- 
tained and  soottied  by  an  unfaltered  trust, 
approach  thy  grave,  like  one  that  wraps  the 
drapery  of  his  coach  about  him.  and  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams". 

Governor  Owen  S.  Aspinall. 
Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

Dear  Governor  Aspinall:  We  are  .sad  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  your  father  and 
extend  to  you  and  the  family  our  deepest 
condolences.  The  Honorable  Wayne  Aspin- 
all did  as  much  for  American  Samoa  as  any 
other  leader,  more  than  most.  As  our  ora- 
tors say,  "Ua  gasolo.solo  ao:  Ua  tafea  le 
tauofe;  Ua  tuua  malo:  la  ma  Agaga  maniua 
le  malaga"  With  our  kindest  thoughts  of 
you  at  this  time.  Tuna  and  Fofo  I.  F.  Sunia 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Translation:  The  clouds  of  sorrow  shall 
pass;  the  blue  of  the  -sea  shall  return;  our 
leader  has  left  us;  may  he  and  his  creator 
have  a  blessed  journey.) 

Washington.  D.C. 
Owen  Aspinall. 
Aspinall  and  Asptnall. 
Valley  Federal  Bldg. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  towering  figure  in 
western  water  resources  development.  A 
man  of  vision.  A  genuine  leader  in  promot- 
ing wi.se  water  policy,  and  a  genuine  friend 
of  reclamation. 

All  of  us  who  care  about  the  West  will 
miss  him.  The  Aspinall  family  has  our  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Robert  N.  Broadbent, 
Commissioner.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior 

IProm  the  Durango  Herald.  Oct.  17.  19831 

Aspinall  Remembered 

(By  Sam  Maynes) 

"A  man  of  strength  and  courage  in  a  time 
of  change  " 

This  slogan,  used  in  one  of  Wayne  Aspin 
alls  last  political  compaigns.  aptly  described 
Colorado's  most  distinguished  politician 
Public  service  on  a  local,  state  and  national 
level  was  his  destiny.  Citizens  of  Colorado 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  will  forever  bene- 
fit from  the  legacy  of  that  public  service. 


I  first  met  Mr.  Aspinall  when  I  was  invited 
by  Charles  Traylor,  Grand  Junction  lawyer 
and  long-time  Aspinall  campaign  manager, 
to  attend  an  Aspinall  For  Congress  work- 
shop. For  the  next  25  years,  Mr.  A" 
touched  my  life  in  a  special  manner.  Crusty, 
arrogant,  powerful  and  demanding  de- 
scribed Mr.  Aspinall.  Yet  he  required  no 
more  from  others  than  he  was  willing  to 
give.  Dedicated,  knowledgeable,  warm  and 
caring,  loyal  to  principle,  striving  for  excel- 
lence, likewi.se  applied  to  the  14-year  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman,  Wayne 
Aspinall  touched  the  lives  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Public  lands,  water  re- 
source development  territories,  national 
parks.  Indian  affairs  were  all  the  domain 
and  concern  of  the  Interior  Committee.  He 
had  an  unwavering  commitment  to  water  re- 
source development  and  yet  was  so  respect- 
ed by  his  "opponent-s"  that  among  the  many 
awards  which  he  received  was  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  "Conservationist  of 
the  Year  "  award.  Mr  Aspinall  considered 
himself  an  environmentalist"  as  opposed  to 
a  preservationist,  believing  that  man  must 
make  wise  use  of  natural  resources  in  con- 
cert with  the  environment. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  special  friend  of  the 
Colorado  Ute  Indian  people.  When  "Con- 
gress," in  the  form  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  came  to 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Re.servation,  he  in- 
variably lectured  on  the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity for  Indian  people  to  rely  on  themselves 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Southern 
Utes'  affection  and  respect  for  Chairman 
Aspinall  was  demonstrated  when  the  Tribal 
Council  gave  him  a  Ute  name.  'Ta  wa'  ci." 
which  roughly  translated  means  "the  man 
who  watches  things  and  protects  the  peo- 
ples' interests."  In  addition,  he  received 
honorary  membership  status  in  the  iwlight 
of  his  political  career. 

The  last  traditional  chief  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe.  Jack  House,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  pleasure  and  honor  he 
felt  when  asked  by  Chairman  Aspinall  to 
testify  before  the  Interior  Committee  when 
Congre,ss  was  considering  authorization  of 
the  Dolores  and  the  Animas-La  Plata  Water 
Resource  Development  projects.  Perhaps 
the  Indian  peoples  strong  feeling  for  Mr. 
Aspinall  was  best  expres.sed  by  John  Baker. 
Jr..  a  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council  member, 
when  he  said  recently  at  a  Tribal  Council 
meeting:  "Perhaps  if  he  hadn't  been  here, 
we  would  not  be  here  now." 

On  many  occasions  I  was  able  to  travel 
with  Mr.  Aspinall  on  his  visits  to  the  San 
Juan  Basin.  He  displayed  an  enviable  talent 
for  remembering  people,  places  and  events. 
He  put  extraordinary  energy  in  fulfilling  his 
desire  to  be  among  and  to  discu.ss  issues 
with  his  widely  divergent  constituency.  Be 
It  Washington,  DC  or  Dove  Creek.  Wayne 
Aspinall  had  a  dominant  role  in  forging 
public  and  political  opinion  on  what  was 
best  for  the  West  We  were  enriched  by  his 
presence,  just  as  we  arc  saddened  by  his 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Wayne  Aspinall  who 
was  referred  to  by  his  friends  as  'Mr. 
Chairman.  "  His  service  in  this  body 
during  the  12-year  period  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs    Committee    reflected 


great  credit  upon  not  only  Wayne 
Aspinall,  but  this  country  and  that 
committee  a?  well. 

His  accomplishments  are  many  and 
varied,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  few  personal  observations  about 
Wayne  Aspinall.  the  man. 

He  was  an  individual  of  great  integri- 
ty. He  not  only  served  his  country  in 
World  War  I  with  great  enthusiasm, 
but  returned  to  serve  our  country  in 
World  War  II  when  general  war  broke 
out  and  his  country  was  in  danger.  He 
was  a  patriot  that  put  service  to  the 
country  ahead  of  personal  concerns. 
He  was  an  attorney.  He  was  a  noble 
spokesman  for  water.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  he  was  a  great  spokesman 
in  the  State  legislative  process,  one  of 
the  rare  individuals  who  served  not 
only  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Stale  of  Colorado  but 
also  Democratic  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  in  Colorado,  and 
majority  leader  on  the  Democratic 
side  in  the  State  Senate. 

If  those  accomplishments  were  not 
enough,  he  then  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  served  24 
years,  longer  than  anyone  else  in  the 
history  of  Colorado  except  for  one,  Ed 
Taylor,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  Di-strict.  Wayne 
Aspinall  was  one  of  the  only  two  Colo- 
radans  to  ever  serve  as  a  chairman  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
leaves  a  great  heritage,  not  only  with 
the  legislation  that  he  helped  pass  or 
the  type  of  attitudes  and  outlooks  that 
he  helped  bring  to  legislation,  but  his 
integrity  that  he  brought  to  the  proc- 
ess. 

As  a  Coloradan  he  received  and  de- 
served bipartisan  support  in  many  of 
his  elections.  In  many,  many  of  those 
elections,  the  Republican  Party  was 
pressed  to  find  a  candidate  who  would 
carry  their  banner  against  Wayne 
Aspinall.  not  because  there  were  not 
legitimate  issues  that  the  parties  dif- 
fered on  but  because  Wayne  had  car- 
ried forth  his  responsibility  to  speak 
for  the  State  and  speak  for  the  Nation 
in  such  an  admirable  manner  that  few 
wanted  to  contest  the  seat  that  had 
contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation. 
There  is  one  a-spect  that  has  not  been 
covered  and  I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you  on  that  tonight  and 
that  is  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  environ- 
mentalist, 

D  2050 

So  often  we  have  fought  in  this 
Chamber  on  water  projects  as  hurting 
the  environment,  but  few  who  know 
Colorado  or  know  the  West  could  ever 
hold  that  view. 

It  is  true,  I  am  sure,  that  some 
projects  in  some  areas  may  have 
caused  the  environment  problems.  But 
in  Colorado  and  the  West,  when  we 
find  our  water  coming  in  one  short 
period  of  time,  the  arid  desert  comes 


f(jrlh    unless    we    do   something   with 
that  water  supply. 

The  oriKinal  explorers  that  came  out 
to  look  at  Colorado  described  it  as  a 
great  American  desert,  and  indeed  it 
looked  that  way.  By  the  genius  of 
people  with  vision  who  found  ways  to 
store  that  water  and  to  irrigate  the 
parched  land  and  turn  that  desert  into 
a  garden,  they  changed  the  face  of 
Colorado  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 
Wayne  Aspinall  was  one  of  those  with 
vision,  one  that  helped  turn  a  semiarid 
desert  into  a  garden  and  into  a  beauti- 
ful area  that  all  of  America  is  proud  of 
and  comes  to  visit, 

Wayne  Aspinall,  the  environmental- 
ist his  contribution  to  our  threat  coun- 
try mav  last  far  longer  than  these 
words  of  honor  to  him.  But  they 
indeed  are  a  noble  contribution  be- 
cause this  State  of  Colorado  and  this 
Nation  is  far  better  off  because  of  his 
work  and  his  effort  in  which  none  of 
us  could  ask  for  more  when  the  final 
words  are  written  about  us. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  will  remember  at  Mr. 
AspinaU's  funeral  and  at  bus  memorial 
service  the  words  of  the  Governor  of 
Colorado.  He  indicated  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  a  drink  of  water  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  without  somehow 
remembering  that  Wayne  A.spinall 
made  that  water  possible  on  the  west- 
ern .slope. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  gentle- 
man he  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
serve  as  the  Representative  of  half  of 
the  western  slope  that  Wayne  Aspinall 
represented,  and  to  be  able  to  serve 
with  an  administrative  assistant  that 
served  with  the  chairman  so  many 
years,  because  I  think  that  that  close 
association  with  that  administrative 
assistant.  Mr.  Clcary.  had  to  give  you 
an  insight  that  a  lot  of  people  did  not 
have  as  far  a-s  the  man  waii  concerned. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  II  thf 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  him  for 
his  observation.  It  is  true  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Aspin- 
aU's administrative  assistant  stay  with 
me  and  ruti  nu  office  for  the  past  2 
years. 

I  might  .say  he  brought  murh  of  the 
genius  and  the  enthusiasm  that  Mr. 
A.'^pmall  had  brought  to  his  service.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  marvelous  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  have  someone  as  your 
administrative  assistant  who  not  only 
knows  about  so  many  of  the  acts  that 
are  in  law.  but  was  there  to  help  draft 
them  .some  20  years  before.  That  kind 
(if  knowledge  and  input  is  a  rare  rom- 
riKKlit V  these  days. 

Mr  KOOOVSEK  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  1  both  serve  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  Wavne  Aspinall  chaired  for 
som.  14  v.ars,  and  he  and  I  both  know 
the  problems  that  the  chairman  had 
then  trying  to  walk  that  fine  line  be- 
tween   thf    ciiviroiiintinal    movement 


on  one  side  and  the  developers  on  the 
other  side. 

I  think  that  probably  no  one  did  a 
better  job  in  trying  to  bring  the  kind 
of    balance    than    Chairman    Aspinall 

did.  ^  , 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do for  participating  in  this  colloquy 
this  evening  and  this  special  order  for 
Wavne  Aspinall. 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  mv  voice  and  deep  personal  re- 
gards for  Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  a  long- 
time friend  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  territories. 

While  Wayne  was  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee the  territories -and  my  constituen- 
cy, the  Territory  of  American  Samoa— 
had  a  .strong  and  eloquent  voice  m  this 
Chamber.  He  was  always  looking  for 
wavs  to  help  and  assist  the  conditions 
an(d  general  health  and  welfare  of  the 
territories.  He  was  a  wise  counselor 
and  adviser  in  the  era  of  the  general 
buildup  of  our  infrastructure  and 
physical  plant  during  the  early  1960s. 
We  are  indebted  also  to  his  son 
Owen  who  also  served  us  well  as  attor- 
ney general,  then  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  finally  as  Governor.  He,  like 
his  father,  was  deeply  committed  to 
our  territory  and  served  it  well. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Aspinall  have 
visited  the  territory  and  my  people 
loved  them  and  their  concern  about 
seeing  the  islands  firsthand  to  better 
understand  the  problems  and  condi- 
tions they  were  so  dedicated  in  allevi- 

Also  Mlss  Taotafa  Lutu.  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  High  Chief  Lutu  of  Fa- 
gatogo  Village  married  their  son  Owen 
while  he  was  serving  in  the  territory. 
Todav  they  live  in  Colorado. 

Thf-  strong  feeling  of  love  that  was 
generated  by  the  Aspinalls  was  mutu- 
ally returned  and  my  people  still  re- 
member their  many  good  works  and 
devoted  service. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  the  children.  Owen. 
Richard,  and  JoAnne.  and  in  that  the 
feelings  of  a  grateful  territory. 

Wavne  Aspinall  will  be  long  remem 
bered  in  American  Samoa  and  in  all  ol 
the  territories  as  a  great  friend,  a  be- 
nevolent benefactor,  and  a  sincere  and 
elevated  steward  of  the  greater  inter- 
ests of  the  territories.  His  kind  do  not 
come  often,  but  they  are  indeed  cher- 
ished and  remembered.  I,  and  all  of 
American  Samoa,  will  greatly  miss  and 
long  remember  former  Congressman 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  of  Colorado.  Thank 

\ou,» 

•  Mr  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
night to  loin  with  my  colleagues  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  and  many 
other  Members,  in  honoring  a  fellow 
Coloradan  and  a  man  whose  presence 
and  years  of  work  m  this  Chamber  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  institution 
and   the   national   conscience-former 


Congressman    Wayne    N.    Aspinall    of 
Colorado. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Colorado  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  true  treasure,  a  large 
chunk  of  history,  and  a  good  friend. 
We  mourn  that  loss  and  we  join  with 
citizens  everywhere  in  sharing  our 
deepest  sympathies  with  Wayne's 
family  and  friends. 

For  those  of  us  cutting  our  teeth  on 
Colorado  politics  throughout   the  fif- 
ties and  sixties,  Wayne  Aspinall  was, 
quite   simply,   the   Congres.sman    from 
Colorado's  western  slope.  Throughout 
the  40  years  of  his  public  life— 16  in 
the  Colorado  Statehouse  and  the  final 
24  in  this  body-Wayne  Aspinall  was 
the  symbol  of  the  character  of  western 
Colorado;  a  tough  negotiator,  a  strong 
and  principled  leader,  a  believer  in  the 
virtue   of   the   land,   its   uses,   and   its 
promises.  It  is  fitting  to  note  that  fol- 
lowing his  defeat  in  the  Democratic 
primary  of  1972.  Wayne  chose  not  to 
remain    in    Washington,    his    adopted 
home  of  24  years,  but  to  return  to  his 
real  home,  the  source  of  his  strength 
and  beliefs-the  western  slope. 

Others      tonight      will      speak      to 
Waynes  list  of  accomplishments,  his 
legislative  initiatives,  his  victories,  and 
his  lasting  contributions  to  the  policies 
of     public     lands     and     water.     That 
Wayne's  focus  throughout  his  years  in 
Congre.ss    was    continually    aimed    at 
those  issues  of  lands  and  water-the 
verv   life   of   the   West -tells   us  even 
more  forcibly  of  his  love  and  concern 
for  his  origins  and  his  home.  To  many 
he  was  simply  known  or  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Chairman.-  wielding  nis  legisla- 
tive will  over  countless  issues.  Yet.  to 
manv  others  he  was  the  champion  of 
the  iand,  a  man  of  foresight  who  saw 
that   the  West  could  be  both  tamed 
and  preserved,  enhanced  and  protect- 
ed   nurtured  to  grow,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, shielded  from  the  hand  of 

mail. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  atten- 
tion a  biography  of  Wayne  Aspinall 
which  has  been  written  by  Colorado 
State  Representative  Carol  Edmunds, 
m  her  book.  "Wayne  Aspinall;  Mr. 
Chairman."  Representative  Edmunds 
shares  the  insight  into  Waynes  style 
and  ability  which  many  of  us  have 
come  to  recognize  as  we  continue  to 
build  on  the  work  and  the  processes  he 
left  behind.  Ms.  Edmunds  states: 

Manv  a  Congressman  praised  Aspinall  as  a 
man  adept  at  reconciling  diverse  points  of 
view  While  his  detractors  claimed  he  had 
blocked  passage  of  a  Wilderness  Act  until  he 
realized  the  measure  would  pass  in  spite  of 
his  obslinance.  his  supporters  observed  that 
Aspinall  was  hammering  out  a  complex  bill 
to  insure  that  Congress,  not  the  President, 
would  determine  how  the  public  lands  w"ere 
used  Aspinall.  said  his  admirers,  was  a  man 
who  could  have  welded  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820.  It  just  so  happened  that  in 
1964,  it  was  the  Wilderness  Act  that  had  to 
be  welded. 
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Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  man  of  negoti- 
ation, a  man  of  foresight  and  strength, 
western  Colorado  and  the  Nation  may 
never  have  another  like  him.  an  obser- 
vation so  aptly  brought  forth  by  Mr. 
Carl  Hilliard,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
in  an  article  I  include  herewith  in  the 
Record  and  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 
Twt  Old  Disthict  Will  Always  Be  Wayne 

ASPINALL'S 

(By  Carl  Hilliard i 
He  was  a  Colorado  representative  longer 
than  anyone  could  remember,  and   it   was 
hard  to  tell  just  what  his  political  affiliation 
was. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  Democrat  but  wore 
the  trappings  of  a  Repjblican,  and  was  liked 
and  respected  by  both.  And  while  he  never 
really  forgave  those  Republicans  who  tore 
up  his  Western  Slope  district  through  redis- 
tricting.  he  didn't  sulk  or  pout  or  retreat  to 
Washington  for  a  cushy  lobbying  job  as  so 
many  ex  Congressmen  do. 

Aspinall  was  a  Western  Sloper.  and  if  you 
happened  lo  interview  him  and  didn't  know 
what  the  real  Western  Slope  issues  were, 
you  damn  sure  did  when  he  was  finished 
with  you. 

He  did  not  mince  words,  and  he  didn't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  look  or  act  like 
a  politician. 

If  you  asked  him  a  stupid  question,  he 
would  get  right  to  the  point. 

"That's  a  stupid  question."  he'd  say.  "You 
ought  to  know  better  than  that— and  here's 
why  .  . 

And  Wayne  Aspinall  would  proceed  to  ex- 
plain why,  step  by  step,  and  when  he  was 
finished  you'd  wonder  why  in  hell  you'd 
asked  the  question  in  the  first  place. 

So  much  for  finesse. 

As  far  as  looking  like  a  politican,  well. 
Wayne  Aspinall  usually  wore  a  suit  or  sport 
jacket,  and  .something  that  resembled  a  tie, 
even  if  it  was  a  bolo  tie.  But  that  was  about 
it. 

He  was  as  thin  and  tough  as  barbed  wire, 
and  he  combed  his  hair  straight  back,  and 
his  grin  was  like  a  grimace,  but  he  was 
always  too  busy  to  worry  abut  how  he 
looked  on  television. 

But  something  must  have  worked  for  him 
because  he  spent  24  years  in  Congress,  and 
14  of  them  were  spent  leading  the  Interior 
Committee,  then  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

He  helped  draft  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964.  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  and  knew  a  lot  about  trees  and 
forests  and  other  outdoorsy  things,  but  you 
got  the  impression  he  didn't  really  give 
much  of  a  damn  about  the  outdoors. 

He  did.  But  what  he  really  cared  about 
was  water,  and  when  things  like  Savery-Pol 
hook  and  FryingpanArkansas.  and  Smith 
Porks  and  other  things  are  mentioned,  you 
might  as  well  mention  Wayne  Aspinall.  too, 
because  he  led  the  fight  for  their  creation. 

You  can  call  it  boondoggling  or  pork-bar- 
reling or  whatever  you  want,  but  Aspinall 
knew  the  value  of  water. 

For  some  crazy  reason,  the  Republican- 
dominated  Colorado  Legislature  felt  com- 
pelled to  jack  the  4th  District  around,  rede- 
signing it  to  split  the  Western  Slope  in  half 
after  the  1970  census,  and  they  did  what 
they  set  out  to  do:  guarantee  election  of  a 
"real"  Republican  for  the  next  decade. 

Denver  University  Professor  Alan  Merson 
challenged  Aspinall  in  a  primary  and  won 
heavily  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
conceding  the  Western  Slope  votes  to  Aspin- 


all. and  beat  the  old  veteran  by  a  scant  1.758 
votes. 

It  could  have  been  50  votes,  or  50.000 
votes,  for  it  was  the  last  political  hurrah  for 
both  of  them. 

Wayne  Aspinall  died  at  87  on  Oct.  9.  at  his 
home  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  services 
were  Thursday  in  Palisade,  in  the  heart  of 
his  old  district. 

It  doesn't  matter  who  represents  the  dis 
trict  now 

Somehow  it  will  always  be  Aspinall's.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague.  Representative 
Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colorado.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Chairman 
Aspinall  for  several  years  and  I  found 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
and  sincere  Members  in  the  Congress. 

I  remember  that  he  was  thoughtful 
and  very  helpful  to  new  Members  and 
he  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
great  knowledge  on  Lssues  involving 
the  environment. 

Chairman  Aspinall  headed  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  and  having  come  to 
Washington  from  Colorado.  I  think  he 
had  a  great  understanding  of  the  envi- 
ronment. He  was  certainly  a  very  ef- 
fective committee  chairman  and  his 
advice  was  sought  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  Interior  mat- 
ters. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  very  capable 
leader  and  a  fine  Representative  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  His  contribu- 
tions to  this  Chamber  and  to  his  coun- 
try will  not  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  you  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  served  us  not  only  as  a  re- 
spected colleague,  but  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee— the  late 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the  Interior 
Committee,  which  Mr.  Aspinall  so  ca- 
pably chaired  for  many  years.  His 
achievements  as  an  effective  legislator 
are  to  be  commended  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Hou.se  honored.  Chairman 
Aspinall's  dedicated  to  our  public 
lands,  and  to  our  water  and  natural  re- 
sources is  evident  today,  and  he  is  re- 
membered by  colleagues  past  and 
present  for  his  accomplishments. 

My  predecessor,  former  Congress- 
man Bernie  F.  Sisk.  who  served  with 
Mr.  Aspinall  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, said  of  him: 

I  thought  a  lot  of  Wayne  Aspinall.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  legislators  I  have  ever 
known  or  worked  with.  He  did  more  for  the 
development  of  water  in  the  Western 
United  Slates  than  anyone  else.  He  was  a 
truthful  and  dedicated  individual. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  af- 
forded this  opportunity  to  honor 
Chairman  Aspinall.  He  approached  his 
job  with  enthusiasm  and  honesty,  and 
is  remembered  as  an  exceptional  legis- 
lator. His  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues can  be  proud  to  have  been  as- 
.sociated  with  such  a  fine  man.# 


UMI 


•  Mr.  SCM.XMFH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  other  nw  r  .hi  i  oi  the  Colorado 
delegation  an<i  I  •  >  rilire  State  of  Col- 
orado in  mourning  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Wayne  "Mr.  Chairman" 
Aspinall. 

Wayne  Aspinall's  best  service  to  the 
House  and  the  Nation  was  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  For  14 
years  Wayne  Aspinall  worked  diligent- 
ly for  the  needs  of  the  West  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  his  district  and  Colora- 
do. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  known  in  the 
West  as  the  protector  of  Western 
water.  He  understood  what  was  at 
stake  in  the  West  and  the  dire  need  to 
conserve  and  protect  one  of  our  most 
precious  resources. 

He  was  viewed  by  many  as  a  strong, 
prodevelopment  leader  who  believed  in 
harnessing  the  power  of  the  Nation's 
rivers.  Accordingly,  his  efforts  were 
the  object  of  attack  by  various  envi- 
ronmental groups.  Yet.  with  hind- 
sight, we  can  see  that  Wayne  Aspinall 
was  really  a  conservationist  who  not 
only  understood  man's  role  in  the  en- 
vironment, but  also  worked  to  educate 
others. 

Former  Congressman  Aspinall  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  body.  I 
recently  read  that  while  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Aspinall  managed  1,000  sep- 
arate bills  on  the  floor,  and  yet.  he 
had  the  extraordinary  record  of  not 
having  one  bill  defeated. 

This  is  a  sad  occasion  as  we  take 
time  to  honor  the  passing  of  a  man 
who  was  an  inspiration  for  many  who 
have  followed  him.  The  "Chairman  " 
former  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall. 
will  be  missed.  Yet.  his  achievements, 
while  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  the  Nation,  for  the  West, 
and  for  the  people  of  Colorado,  will 
never  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Wayne  Aspinall  in  Colorado  at 
the  age  of  87  was  particularly  sad  news 
to  all  of  us  in  the  West  who  knew 
Wayne  and  worked  with  him  on  so 
many  i-ssues  over  the  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Wayne 
Aspinall  left  a  powerful  imprint  on  my 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  tough,  in- 
dependent, meticulous  about  the  legis- 
lation that  moved  out  of  his  commit- 
tee, and  always  fair. 

Wayne  Aspinall  did  real  credit  to 
this  House  during  his  long  .service 
here. 

Ben  Cole,  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  put  together 
a  column  that  really  is  the  finest  trib- 
ute I  have  seen  to  my  old  friend  from 
Colorado.  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  so  that  I  may  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 


CAP  Supporter  Leaves  Legacy  of  Success 
for  West 

(By  Ben  Cole.  Washington  Bureau,  the 
Arizona  Republic) 

Washington. -Wayne  Aspinall  is  a  man 
the  state  of  Arizona  should  never  forget. 

Aspinall.  who  died  Sunday  in  his  Colorado 
home  at  the  age  of  87,  was  the  legislative 
technician  who  opened  the  way  to  build  the 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

This  is  by  no  means  intended  to  minimize 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Arizona's  own  members 
of  Congress-Carl  Hayden.  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Morris  Udall— and  many,  many  others. 

It  was  nonetheless  Aspinall  who.  in  1968. 
won  approval  of  the  bill  to  authorize  CAP. 
the  biggest  reclamation  project  ever,  in  an 
unruly  House  of  Representatives  by  what 
amounted  to  a  unanimous  vote  without  a 

roll  call. 

The  one  congressman  who  could  not  go 
along  with  Aspinall's  no-rollcall  strategy 
wa-;  then-Rep.  H.  R.  Gross.  Rlowa  He 
simply  stayed  off  the  floor  until  the  deed 
was  done. 

Winning  approval  of  the  CAP  authoriza- 
tion was  not  the  only  complicated  measure 
Aspinall  put  through  successfully.  It  was  his 
pride  that  throughout  his  career  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  he  never  took  a  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  without  passing  it. 

He  once  took  time  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  talk  about  his  life  and  the  elements  that 
shaped  his  philosophy.  He  recalled  how 
early  experiences  forced  him  to  understand 
the  two-sided  nature  of  human  affairs. 

He  came  from  a  staunch  Protestant  back- 
ground, vet  in  college  he  met  and  learned  to 
respect  and  understand  many  young  Roman 
Catholics. 

His  father.  Mack  Aspinall,  a  sturdy  coun- 
tryman, instilled  in  young  Wayne  prejudice 
against  town  boys."  Yet  it  was  a  town 
tough  '  who  one  .summer  day  plunged  into 
the  Colorado  River  to  save  Aspinall  from 

drowning.  ^  .  „ 

These  two  experiences  impressed  Aspinall 
with  two-sided  nature  of  human  affairs. 

Throughout  his  life,  Wayne  Aspinall  was 
deeply  suspicious  of  any  generalization.  He 
saw  him-self  as  a  lonely  seeker  for  the  truth, 
trying  to  find  the  "right"  amid  the  confu- 
sion, bias  and  self-interest  that  constitute 
American  politics. 

Before  he  became  a  lawyer.  Aspinall  was  a 
school  master,  a  strict  teacher  whose  most 
severely  disciplined  pupils  numbered  some 
who  later  became  his  strongest  political 
backers. 

When  he  look  up  law  practice,  he  earned 
a  reputation  for  his  skill  in  settling  cases 
out  of  court. 

In  Congress,  he  pursued  a  fiercely  inde- 
pendent course,  neither  liberal  nor  conserv- 
ative and  often  the  despair  of  his  Democrat- 
ic colleagues. 

•Nobody."  he  once  said,  "puts  the  bee  on 
this  congressman." 

Aspinall  refused  to  conduct  hearings  on 
CAP  until  all  the  controversies,  particularly 
those  between  Arizona  and  California,  were 
settled.  His  committee  room,  he  said,  was 
not  a  human-relations  court  where  family 
feuds  were  decided. 

He  made  certain  every  detail  was  exam- 
ined and  every  difference  composed  before 
he  let  the  CAP  bill  go  to  the  floor  in  1968. 
There  was  high  political  risk  for  Aspinall 
in  advancing  CAP— his  own  stale  of  Colora- 
do was  still  unable  to  use  its  share  of  the 
Colorado  River  water. 

Aspinall  included  authority  for  five  Colo- 
rado projects,  and  two  of  these  are  nearing 


completion,  while  a  third  i.'^  aboul  to  get 
under  way.  The  other  two  face  uncertain  fu- 
tures. 

As  it  was,  the  authority  for  these  projects 
for  Colorado  was  not  the  issue  that  caused 
him  most  political  harm  in  future  years. 

He  was  stridently  assailed  by  environmen 
talisls  for  championing  reclamation  and 
multiple-use  land  policies. 

Wayne  A.spinall  left  a  constructive  mark 
on  the  West  and  set  the  standard  high  for 
those  who  now  follow  him  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall  of 
Colorado.  For  over  two  decades.  Con- 
gres.sman  Aspinall  represented  Colora- 
do and  also  served  as  a  much  respected 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  for  14  years. 

Congressman  Aspinall  served  in  the 
Congress  during  the  early  years  of  the 
economic  development  program  in 
Puerto  Rico  known  as  Operation  Boot- 
strap and  throughout  the  years  he  de- 
veloped a  .strong  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  traveled 
often  to  Puerto  Rico  where  he  enjoyed 
our  warm  hospitality  and  climate. 

He  was  also  a  good  friend  of  my 
predecessor.  Hon.  Jorge  Cordova-Diaz. 
and  was  instrumental  together  with 
our  late  colleague  Phil  Burton,  in  our 
successful  efforts  in  obtaining  a  vole 
in  committees  for  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner and  the  other  delegates. 
This  achievement,  which  also  allows 
for  delegates  to  achieve  seniority,  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  important  gains 
for  the  territories.  This  provision  has 
allowed  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Tony  Won  Pat  to  become  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

In  addition.  Chairman  Aspinall  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  San  Juan  National  Historic  Site, 
El  Morro  Caslle.  a  historic  fortress 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  San 
Juan  Harbor.  He  introduced  the  bill 
that  established  the  site  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  increased  use  and 
restoration  of  this  important  facility. 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall's 
years  in  the  House  were  important 
ones  for  Puerto  Rico  and  his  interest 
and  friend.ship  were  deeply  appreciat- 
ed bv  all  Puerto  Ricans. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
svmpathy  and  prayers  to  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  great  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
most  respected  former  colleagues- 
Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall.  His  record 
during  his  24  years  in  Congress  and  42 
years  in  public  office  is  unsurpassed. 
Wayne  served  a,s  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  14  years  and.  m  this  capacity. 
he  managed  over  1.000  bills  on  the 
floor— each  of  which  passed  the 
House.  As  a  master  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,    Wayne    was    also    one   of   the 


most  courteous  and  effective  Members 
of  Congress, 

While  gaining  influence  and  stature 
in  Washington,  Wayne  never  forgot 
the  interests  which  he  represented— 
Colorado  and  the  West.  Through  his 
work  with  water  projects.  Chairman 
Aspinall  helped  arid  land  in  Colorado 
blossom  with  agricultural  products. 
Wayne  set  a  fine  example  as  both  an 
individual  and  a  statesman  for  all 
Members  of  Congress.  My  thoughts 
and  prayers  go  out  to  the  Aspinall 
family  in  their  time  of  grief.* 
*  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1983,  the  people  of  Guam  and 
many  Members  of  this  body  lost  a 
great  and  true  friend  with  the  passing 
of  former  Congressman  Wayne  Nor- 
viel  Aspinall,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Palisade  at  the  age  of  87. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Ray  Kogovsek.  who  now 
represents  the  part  of  Colorado  which 
formerly  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Aspinall.  has  taken  this  special  order 
to  permit  us  time  to  eulogize  this  fine 
human  being. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Aspin- 
all early  in  the  1950's  during  my  fre- 
quent trips  to  Washington  as  Speaker 
of  the  Guam  Legislature  to  lobby  in 
Congress  for  my  people.  Later,  when 
Congressman  Aspinall  began  what  was 
to  be  a  14-year  reign  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  had  many  oppoitunities 
to  work  closely  with  him  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Guam. 

In  particular,  he  was  very  knowledg- 
able  about  Guam  and  other  U.S.  terri- 
ties.  having  visited  those  areas,  and  in 
part,  this  was  due  to  the  presence  on 
American  Samoa,  and  later  Guam,  of 
his  oldest  son.  Owen.  But  his  keen  and 
seemingly  never-ending  interest  in  ter- 
ritorial rnatters  stemmed  more  from  a 
genuine  concern  over  our  welfare  and 
a  willingness  to  promote  our  political 
and  economic  well-being. 

He  was  by  nature  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive and  more  often  than  not  we  spent 
our  time  discussing  how  the  islands 
spent  their  Federal  dollars  in  ways 
which  was  not  always  to  the  liking  of 
the  chairman.  He  stood  beside  us. 
however,  during  good  times  and  lean 
times  and  with  his  consummate  legis- 
lative skills  became  the  foremost  con- 
gressional advocate  of  permitting 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  elect 
their  own  Governors. 

In  1972,  Chairman  Aspinall  again 
joined  with  a  hardy  band  of  his  col- 
leagues to  successfully  urge  Congress 
to  establish  the  office  of  congressional 
Delega'ie  to  Congress.  Unfortunately,  I 
never  enjoyed  the  honor  of  actually 
serving  in  Congress  with  Wayne 
Aspinall.  who  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion in  the  1972  primary  campaign.  I 
deeply  missed  that  opportunity  to 
serve  under  a  man  whom  I  regarded  as 
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a  great  and  powerful  leader  and  a  man 
who  was  a  true  friend  of  my  island. 

Not  too  lonK  after  I  came  to  Con- 
gress I  was  surprised  with  a  visit  from 
Mr  Aspinall  who  took  a  look  at  my 
r;i  A  office  in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
LSuUding  and  remarked  how  far  Guam 
had  progressed  in  its  political  develop- 
ment. True  to  his  character,  he  never 
mentioned  his  own  political  problems 
but  rather  offered  his  support  and 
blessings  on  my  new  congressional 
career. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  return  the  count- 
less favors  Wayne  Aspinall  did  for  my 
people  and  for  me  personally.  While 
speaker  of  the  legislature.  I  was  proud 
to  have  led  the  drive  to  name  an  im- 
portant street  after  the  chairman  that 
I  hope  for  years  to  come.  Aspinall 
Street,  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
contributions  this  wonderful  man 
made  to  the  pe<iple.s  of  the  territories. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  KRAMKii.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  did  not  have  the  honor  to 
serve  with  Wayne  Aspinall,  I  did  know 
him,  as  did  many  others,  by  his  many 
accomplishments.  They  have  com- 
manded, and  will  continue  to  com- 
mand, great  respect. 

After  serving  16  years  in  the  State 
legislature,  Mr.  Aspinall  came  to 
Washington  to  make  the  voice  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  West  heard  in  the  Na 
tions  Capital  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  conducted  himself 
throughout  his  career  in  a  largely  non- 
partisan manner  befitting  the  states- 
man that  he  was,  concerned  not  so 
much  with  what  the  party  line  might 
be.  as  with  what  might  be  best  for  Col- 
orado and  the  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  at  the  Feder- 
al level,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Colorado's  water,  nation- 
al parks,  wilderness,  and  other  public 
lands.  He  was  responsible  for  authoriz- 
ing construction  of  more  than  a  dozen 
water  projects  and  was  called  the 
father  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact.  He  made  it  po.ssible  for 
Colorado  and  the  West  to  flourish. 

Carol  Sullivan,  a  former  State  repre 
sentative  and  biographer  of  Mr.  Aspin- 
all. writes  that  she  came  to  appreciate 
the  'depth  of  his  expertise  in  subjects 
he  chose  to  master.  "  such  as  water  rec- 
lamation and  the  management  of 
public  lands.  He  worked  long  and  hard 
to  obtain  a  profound  understanding  of 
issues  affecting  the  West,  because  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  diligent,  but  al.so 
because  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 

His  sincere  concern  for  Colorado  and 
her  national  resources  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  close- 
ly follow  water  issues  long  after  he 
needed  to.  Just  this  spring.  I  am  told, 
when  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  spill- 
ing, he  called  the  Bureau  of  Land  Rec- 
lamation in  Colorado,  becaui:e  he  was 
concerned   about    possible   damage   to 


the  dam.  His  interest  at  that  point,  of 
course,  was  personal,  but  to  some 
extent  it  always  had  been.  It  was  this 
very  personal  concern  about  the  fate 
of  Colorado  that  made  him  the  dedi- 
cated statesman  he  was. 

Mr.  Aspinall  was  a  man  who  put  a 
high  premium  on  family  and  what  we 
often  now  sadly  call  the  old  values,  of 
honesty,  devotion,  discipline.  He  was  a 
no-nonsense  guy  who  believed  in  get- 
ting the  work  done  without  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  money  or  the  Govern- 
ment's time. 

He  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Coloradans  he  represented, 
visiting  virtually  every  community 
each  fall.  As  he  found  out  what  the 
people  in  his  district  were  concerned 
about,  they  found  out  that  he  was  not 
the  impersonal,  hard  figure  sometimes 
presented  by  the  national  press.  He 
was  warm  and  considerate  and  often 
told  stories  that  poked  fun  at  himself. 
He  knew  how  to  take  his  job  seriously, 
without  taking  himself  too  seriously. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
tribute,  that  he  was  hopelessly  old 
fashioned.  It  was  a  label  his  critics 
threw  at  him,  but  which  he  made  his 
own.  He  wore  it  as  a  badge  of  courage, 
because  he  was  proud  to  be  a  man  who 
believed  in  absolute  values.  He  did  not 
change  his  values  when  he  entered 
public  life,  nor  when  he  came  to 
Washington  and  it  never  crossed  his 
mind  to  change  them  to  fit  the  times. 

In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of  charac- 
ter. He  embodied  the  strength  and  in- 
dividualism of  the  West.  The  poet 
John  Donne  wrote.  "Every  man's 
death  diminishes  me."  Wayne  Aspin- 
alls  death  diminishes  us  all  a  little 
more  than  most.* 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  has  ob- 
tained this  time  for  tribute  to  the  late 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January  1967.  My  first  com- 
mittee assignment  was  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
my  first  chairman  was  Wayne  Aspin- 
all. 

After  having  served  20  years  in  the 
Texas  State  Legislature,  I  was  not 
without  experience  in  the  legislative 
process.  Yet,  I  learned  much  more 
about  that  process  during  the  6  years  I 
served  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Wayne  Aspinall. 

Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  master  of  par- 
liamentary procedure.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  he  was  truly  an 
expert  on  each  and  every  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. Because  of  these  attributes,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was.  perhaps,  the  most  produc 
tive  in  the  House  during  his  tenure  as 
its  chairman. 

In  the  14  years  in  which  Wayne 
Aspinall  chaired  the  committee,  no  bill 
reported  from  the  committee  and  con- 


sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  ever 
failed  eventual  passage  by  the  House. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  committee 
operated  in  a  businesslike  manner  and 
by  the  rules.  True,  he  used  his  exper- 
tise and  extensive  knowledge  to  guide 
the  course  in  legislation,  yet  he  was 
always  tolerant  of  the  views  of  those 
who  disagreed  with  him.  The  views  of 
the  minority  party  members  were 
fully  and  fairly  considered  and  he 
made  it  a  point  to  consult  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  both  leg- 
islative matters  and  matters  of  com- 
mittee administration. 

As  chairman.  Wayne  Aspinall  was 
not  content  to  devote  his  attention 
only  to  the  full  committee.  He  attend- 
ed and  fully  participated  in  each  sub- 
committee proceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources.  No 
one  was  more  conscious  of  this  than 
Wayne  Aspinall.  He  was  neither  a  de- 
veloper nor  preservationist.  Rather, 
his  every  effort  was  to  achieve  that 
balance  in  the  use  of  these  resources 
which  would  best  serve  our  Nation. 

Wayne  Aspinall  knew  that  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  is  in  its  people. 
He  devoted  all  of  his  congressional 
career  to  directing  the  use  of  our  vast 
resources  to  the  enjoyment  and  bene- 
fit of  the  people  and.  they  were.  Mr. 
Speaker,  well  served. • 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  honoring  the  late  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  who  served  in  this  House 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  committee  Rep- 
resentative Aspinall  chaired.  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek, for  arranging  for  this  time. 

Wayne  Aspinall  came  to  Congress  at 
the  age  of  52,  and  served  for  24  years. 
In  1958,  he  reached  his  goal— to 
become  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Chairman  Aspin- 
all had  his  opponents  in  the  programs 
and  efforts  he  initiated  from  his  posi 
tion  of  leadership  on  the  Interior 
Committee,  but  he  was  indeed  a  crafts- 
man in  putting  together  legislative 
packages  that  served  the  best  interests 
of  his  district  and  State. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, many  of  whom  did  not  serve  with 
Representative  Aspinall.  are  well 
aware  of  his  impact  on  the  laws  we 
deal  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
marvel  at  his  effectiveness. # 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
fellow  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  the  Hon- 
orable Wayne  Aspinall.  It  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  his 
death  on  October  9.  My  prayers  are 
with  his  family  and  close  friends  on 
this  solemn  occasion. 

Athough  we  are  all  mournful  of  his 
death  we  can  be  proud  of  his  many 


past  accomplishments.  He  was  truly  an 
outstanding  public  servant  and  an  ex- 
ceptional human  beinjj. 

Mr  Aspinall  dedicated  his  life  to 
serving  the  people,  and  in  all.  spent 
well  over  lour  decades  a.s  an  elected  of- 
ficial. His  political  career  began  in 
1931  as  a  member  of  the  Colorado 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  He  later 
served  as  a  State  senator.  While  in  the 
Colorado  State  Legislature  he  rose  to 
the  leadership  positions  in  both 
houses.  In  1948  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
mained until  1972. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Aspinall 
and  I  worked  together  on  numerous 
occasions.  Because  of  our  close-knit 
working  relationship.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  he  was  a  man  of  impeccable 
character.  He  was  both  trustworthy 
and  reliable,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  gentleman. 

He  was  also  a  very  structured,  sell- 
disciplined  person,  and  because  of  this 
I  consider  him  more  a  legi-slator  than  a 
politician.  He  thoroughly  understood 
our  svstem  of  government  and  had 
complete  knowledge  of  its  rules  and 
procedures.  In  fact,  every  year  2  weeks 
before  Congress  would  convene  he 
would  lock  himself  in  his  office  and 
read  the  entire  parliamentary  rules  of 
procedure,  front  page  to  back  cover. 
He  undoubtedly  had  an  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  legislative  process. 

Due  to  his  preparedness,  hard  work, 
and  stalwart  personality,  Mr.  Aspinall 
was  very  successful.  He  compiled  an 
unprecedented  record  during  his 
tenure  a  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  Over  1,000  separate  pieces 
of  legislation  from  the  committee  were 
passed  on  the  House  floor  of  which 
the  most  important  were  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act.  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

There  were  many  other  major  bills 
managed  bv  him  that  were  enacted. 
All  dealt  primarily  "^ith  water  recla- 
mation, national  parks,  wilderness, 
and  public  lands.  These  laws  had.  and 
continue  to  have  such  a  tremendous 
affect  on  all  Americans  that  Governor 
Lamm  of  Colorado  stated-everyone 
who  takes  a  drink  of  water  should  re- 
member the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspin- 
all for  the  outstanding  contributions 
he  h-us  made. 

Men  of  Wayne  Aspinall's  stature  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  have  worked  with  him.  Al- 
though he  has  left  this  Earth,  his 
!iiemory  will  remain  in  the  hearts  and 
tnind.s  of  all  who  knew  him.» 
•  Mrs  SCHROEDKR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wayne  Norviel  A.spmali  was  a  sturdy, 
beloved  and  powerful  Member  of  Con- 
t;re.s.^  from  Colorado.  He  died  October 
9  out  in  the  land  he  cared  for.  the 
•western  slope  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
laithful  servant 


I  A  ant  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
remembrance  of  Congressman  Aspin- 
all by  a  long-time  observer  of  his. 
Carof  Edmonds  Sullivan". 

Wayne  Aspinall~Apr.  3,  1896  to  Oct.  9. 
1983 
(By  Carol  Edmonds  Sullivan) 
During  the  24  years  he  was  in  Congress 
and  the  16  vears  "he  served  in  the  Colorado 
begi.slature,   Wayne   Aspinall   seemed   type- 
cast   to   be   a   villain   in   an   Edward   Abbey 
novel.   He  was  the  perfect   target   for  the 
monkev-wrench-gang  environmentalists 

who  .saw  him  as  pouring  concrete  in  mighty 
rivers,  damming  the  thunderous  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River.  . 

And  indeed,  he  .seemed  to  place  himseii  in 
the  environmental  bulls  eye  when  he  talked 
about  the  unmanageable  appetite"  of  the 
younger  generation  and  their  failure"  to 
understand  mans  place  in  the  ecosystem.  Iti 
the  late  1960s,  the  Sierra  Clubs  David 
Brower.  recognizing  Aspinalls  power  over 
public  land.s,  lamented.  "We  have  seen 
dream  after  dream  dashed  on  the  stony  con- 
tinents of  Wayne  Aspinall." 

From  1959  to  1973,  Aspinall  chaired  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  he  exer- 
cised Congressional  hegemony  over  federal 
parks  wilderness  and  water  reclamation. 
Those  were  the  days  when  committee  chair- 
men wielded  quick  gavels  carrying  consider- 
able power.  Aspinall  knew  how  to  exercise 
power  how  to  get  things  done-and  how  to 
make  sure  things  didnt  get  done.  For  years 
he  fought  various  wilderness  bills;  he 
argued  that  they  bestowed  too  much  power 
on  the  Executive.  In  1964.  a  wilderness  bill 
finally  passed  out  of  his  committee  and 
through  Congress,  his  critics  claimed  that 
the  bill  passed  on  because  Aspinall  finally 
bowed  to  overwhelming  public  support  for 
wilderness;  he  said  the  measure  was  finally 

"ready  " 

Things  didnt  happen  in  his  committee 
before  The  Chairman  was  ready.  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  even  governed  over  tardiness. 
When  members  were  lax  in  attending,  he  in- 
structed the  committee  secretary  to  record 
their  absences.  And  he  had  other  ways  of 
compelling  attendance.  Once.  Rep.  Phil 
Burton  of  California  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee room  to  find  one  of  his  prized 
amendments  deleted  while  I  was  m  the 
can  •"  as  he  later  recounted  angrily.  Bills 
that  emerged  from  Aspinall's  committee 
generally  glided  through  the  House.  In  fact, 
the  chairman  had  an  extraordinary  record: 
of  the  1.000  bills  that  he  managed  on  the 
House  floor,  not  one  was  defeated.  He  knew 
how  to  count  votes. 

Of  course,  those  were  the  days  before  po- 
litical actioin  committees,  before  the  mush- 
rooming of  lobbying  groups,  before  the 
number  of  Congressional  committees 
swelled  and  before  the  growing  power  of 
subcommittee  chairmen  shrunk  the  power 
of  committee  chairman.  In  Aspinalls  day. 
the  title  "Mr.  Chairman"  carried  almost  a 
roval  connotation. 

Before  I  met  him  one-to-one.  I  reported 
two  or  three  Aspinall  speeches  for  the 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  and  the 
Salida  Mountain  Mail.  I  remember  thinking 
that  his  speech-making  was  bombastic  and 
generalized.  Only  later,  after  countless 
interviews  and  conversations,  did  I  appreci- 
ate the  depth  ol  his  expertise  in  subjects  he 
chose  to  master.  He  plumbed  the  intricacies 
of  matters  dear  to  the  West:  water  reclama- 
tion national  parks,  wilderness  and  other 
uses  of  the  public  lands,  which,  he  often 


noted,  cover  one-third  of  our  nation's  total 
acreage,  public  lands  that  were  concentrat- 
ed in  17  Western  states  and  Alaska.  He  un- 
derstood and  knew  the  stakes  in  water  law. 
he  spoke  easily  of  acre-feet  and  prior  appro- 
priation, of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922,  the 
historic  river  flow  at  Lee  Ferry.  And  he 
worked  countless  hours  to  broker  the  di- 
verse interests  among  those  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, politicians  and  city  fathers  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Basin  who  wanted  to  see  more 
dams  and  couldnt  always  agree  on  whose 
dam  was  to  be  built  first. 

Those  who  came  before  his  committee,  be 
they  friend  or  foe  of  the  chairman,  had 
belter  "have  their  ducks  in  order."  in  Aspin- 
alls  words.  If  they  didnt.  Piffle"  on  their 
Interests,  he  would  say.  Having  ones  ducks 
in  order  meant  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  knowing  whether  one 
had  lined  up  enough  support  among  the 
various  constituencies  that  were  interested 
in  a  bill.  Aspinall  had  no  patience  with  hear 
ings  that  were  staged  for  the  press  and  the 
folks  back  home,  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  laws.  He  once  said.  "I 
happen  tc  be  one  of  those  who  think  that 
Congress  was  not  created  for  reporters." 

More  than  anything  about  the  man.  his 
discipline  and  sense  of  decorum  were  im- 
pressive. These  were  qualities  his  former 
colleagues  cited  when  I  interviewed  them  in 
Washington.  D.C.  after  he  left  office. 

This  discipline  he  learned  as  a  child  in  his 
fathers  Palisade  peach  orchards.  He  ran 
the  peach  packing  shed,  which  he  kept  tidy 
and  efficient.  Wayne  Aspinall  prized  a  well- 
run  operation."  Whether  he  was  de-fuzzing 
peaches  or  wading  through  a  welter  of  par- 
liamentary rules,  he  believed  in  order.  That 
included  promptness;  his  Congressional 
staff  recalls  making  appointments  at  such 
precise  a  time  as  9:37  a.m.  .    .  ,, 

Even  after  retirement.  Aspinall  abided  by 
a  regular  schedule.  At  age  75  and  into  his 
80s  he  would  don  a  business  suit  and  begin 
weekdays  at  9  a.m.  to  work  for  six  or  seven 
hours  in  the  lavish  office  he  had  established 
in  his  Palisade  home  overlooking  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

As  important  as  discipline  was.  decorum 
was  even  more  important  to  Aspinall.  There 
was  a  proper  way  to  do  things,  be  in  plant _ 
ing  his  garden  with  squash,  pentunias  and 
roses  or  addressing  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
ihe  Hon.  Gerald  Ford,  or  writing  weekly  let- 
ters to  his  four  children.  Titles  were  impor- 
tant to  him.  He  liked  to  be  called  "Congress- 
man "  "Mr.  Chairman."  or  "Mr.  A."  In  re- 
ferring to  his  wife  when  talking  to  others, 
he  often  called  her  Mrs.  Aspinall  rather 
than  Essie."  He  knew  the  names  of  ac- 
quaintances" family  members  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  names  of  his  own  grandchildren. 
Even  at  his  frailest,  when  In  recent  months 
his  voice  was  weak  and  his  speech  slurred 
from  medicine.  Aspinall  would  greet  me  on 
ihe  telephone  with  a  question  about  my 
daughter.    How  s  Kathleen?" 

Family  was  Aspinall's  keystone.  He  treat- 
ed his  wife  Essie  like  a  bride.  She  was  a 
childhood  sweetheart  whom  he  married  in 
1970  one  vear  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Julia.  He  would  tell  Essie.  "My.  you 
look  sweet  tonight."  Aspinall  was  bereft 
without  the  companionship  of  a  wife.  Essie 
Aspinall  died  in  August  (1983).  And  he  suf- 
fered in  recent  vears  on  behalf  of  his  chil- 
dren-after the  death  of  his  eldest  son 
Wayne  Jr  and  the  stroke  of  his  third-born 
Richard.  But  he  was  never  one  to  grovel  in 
self-pity  or  to  encourage  it  in  others.  Of 
death   and   illness   he   merely   said.    "These 
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things,  they  have  to  be."  About  his  own  fail- 
ing health,  he  acknowledged  that  cancer 
and  age  were  weakening  him,  but  even  in 
his  last  months  he  reached  out  for  what  life 
still  offered— whether  it  was  reading  Time 
magazine,  fulminating  against  the  detrac- 
tors of  former  Interior  Secretary  Jim  Watt, 
or  visiting  on  the  phone  with  friends  who 
called  from  across  the  country. 

His  counsel  was  still  sought  by  current 
and  former  lawmakers.  I  still  treasure 
advice  he  gave  me  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
state  Legislature  in  1978.  and  Grand  Junc- 
tion stale  Rep.  Jim  Robb  tells  me  he  still 
heeds  those  .same  words.  On  a  yellow  legal 
pad.  Aspinall  wrote  out  a  list  of  do's  and 
don'Ls  for  a  legislator.  Among  them:  "Be 
able  to  listen  but  not  afraid  to  express  your 
thinking  ...  Do  not  furnish  liquor  for  the 
press  room  .  .  .  Timidity  has  no  place  in 
public  office,  though  humility  is  always  in 
order.  " 

For  those  of  us  m  the  underpopulated 
West,  and  for  anyone  who  sometimes  feels 
all  alone,  his  fierce  sense  of  the  value  of 
each  individual  was  uplifting. 

Always  outnumbered.  Aspinall  never  ad- 
mitted to  feeling  beaten.  In  fact,  he  was 
born,  raised  and  thrived  in  the  minority.  As 
he  was  fond  of  saying,  'When  I  was  young.  I 
was  in  the  minority.  I  lived  outside  the  little 
town  of  Palisade,  and  the  townspeople 
always  seemed  to  call  the  shots.  Then  I 
moved  to  Palisade,  and  the  bigger  town  of 
Grand  Junction  always  .seemed  to  call  the 
shots.  Then  I  went  to  the  state  Legislature. 
As  a  person  from  Western  Colorado,  I  ob- 
served that  the  lawmakers  from  the  Eastern 
Slope  seemed  to  call  the  shots.  And  in  Con- 
gress, the  big  metropolitan  areas  seemed  to 
hold  all  the  marbles.  But  I  never  felt  any 
hesitation.  " 

Even  after  his  defeat.  Aspinall  felt  "no 
hesitation."  He  regretted  not  one  iota  the 
way  he  campaigned  and  the  way  he  served. 
In  fact,  he  said  the  1972  defeat  he  suffered 
in  a  primary  loss  to  Alan  Merson  (who  then 
lost  to  Jim  Johnson)  was  probably  "the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me."  As  for  his 
service  in  Congress,  Aspinall  told  me  last 
year.  "I  had  served  long  enough.  I  fitted  the 
epoch  in  which  I  lived  and  .served.  I  don't 
think  anyone  fitted  it  any  better.  " 

(Note:  Wayne  Norviel  Aspinall  was  born  in 
Middleburg,  Ohio,  on  April  3,  1896.  In  1904. 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  a  ten-acre 
peach  orchard  near  Palisade.  Colorado.  He 
served  in  the  Colorado  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. The  statesman  died  on  Oct.  9  of 
cancer.  Carol  Edmonds  Sullivan,  a  former 
state  Representative  from  Grand  Junction 
and  the  author  of  the  biography,  Wayne 
Aspinall:  Mr.  Chairman  (1980,  Crown  Point 
Publishers.  Grand  Junction)  shares  her  re- 
membrances of  the  beloved  Democrat  with 
the  Colorado  Statesman,  i 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  my 
former  colleague.  Representative 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  who  recently 
pa.s.sed  away. 

I  remember  Wayne  as  a  competent, 
diligent  legislator  who  worked  hard 
for  the  country  and  for  his  constituen- 
cy. He  served  them  both  well. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
famiU  and  loved  ()iit':s.» 

•  Mr  BF;NNB:T'r  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  heavy  heart  that  we  acknowledge 
the  death  of  former  Congressman 
Wayne  Aspinall  who.  as  chairman  of 


the  House  Interior  Committee  and  in 
all  of  his  varied  activities  in  Congress, 
left  a  heritage  not  only  for  this  Con- 
gress, but  for  our  entire  country.  He 
expanded  the  national  park  system, 
carefully  encouraged  the  development 
of  resources  in  our  country,  and  pro- 
vided for  better  environmental  circum- 
stances for  all  of  us.  America  is  deeply 
Indebted  to  this  fine  man.  Our  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  his  beloved 
widow  and  family 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOOOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  form  Colora- 
do? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION:  THE 
OPTIMAL  THERAPEUTIC  SET- 
TING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  20  years,  the  noble 
philosophy  of  deinstitutionalization 
has  resulted,  in  part,  in  a  plethora  of 
destitute,  ill-equipped.  chronically 
mentally  ill  individuals  being 
"dumped"  on  our  Nations  communi- 
ties. While  the  original  intent  of  dein- 
stitutionalization—that  is,  care  of  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  in  the  commu- 
nity rather  than  "warehousing"  in  an 
institution— was  laudable  and  one  that 
I  support,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
community  support  structures  are  not 
present  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
fragmented,  uncoordinated  mental 
health  delivery  system  which  man- 
dates placement  in  the  community  is 
unquestionably  harmful  to  those  inap- 
propriately placed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  bring  about  a  clarification  of 
the  goals  of  deinstitutionalization  and 
provide  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
with  the  most  appropriate  and  benefi- 
cial form  of  treatment. 

Currently  there  is  no  coherent  Fed- 
eral policy  that  sets  guidelines  for  de- 
institutionalization of  the  mentally  ill. 
The  oft-cited  "least  restrictive  setting" 
principle  was  a  phrase  coined  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  in  1963.  As  a  result  of  this 
philosophy,  the  advent  of  psychoac- 
tive drugs,  and  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963  deinstitu- 
tionalization gained  momentum.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enactment  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  legislation  allowed 
States  to  divest  themselves  of  the  fi- 


nancial responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill. 

Due  to  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act,  the  courts  have  embraced  the 
least  restrictive  setting  principle  as  a 
panacea  to  the  problem  of  "warehous- 
ing" in  State  mental  hospitals.  The  re- 
sults have  been  devastating.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  between 
250,000  and  1  million  homeless  people 
in  the  United  States  today.  Of  these, 
half  are  estimated  to  be  former  mental 
patients.  The  population  of  State 
mental  hospitals  has  declined  from  a 
peak  of  650,000  in  the  mid-1950s  to 
le.ss  than  150,000  today.  Nationally 
1,000  mental  patients  are  discharged 
per  day  from  institutions  only  7  per- 
cent of  which  are  referred  to  operat- 
ing community  mental  health  centers. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  36,000  homeless  people 
of  which  half  are  estimated  to  be 
former  psychiatric  inpatients.  The  re- 
admission  rate  in  New  York  increased 
from  27  percent  in  1955  to  almost  65 
percent  by  1974.  In  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut  the  population  in  State 
mental  hospitals  (decreased  from  9,000 
in  1955  to  just  over  2.000  today.  The 
list  is  endless.  Yet.  the  support  struc- 
tures to  care  for.  educate,  train,  and 
house  this  influx  of  mentally  iU  indi- 
viduals into  the  community  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  deman(d  for  such 
services. 

According  to  a  1983  American  Medi- 
cal News  publication,  "the  streets,  the 
train  and  bus  stations,  and  the  shel- 
ters of  the  city  have  become  the  State 
hospitals  of  yesterday.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  new  institution,  an  asylum 
without  walls  in  which  the  homeless 
psychiatric  patient  is  disgracefully 
abandoned  to  meandor  like  a  vaga- 
bond." It  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  success  of  the  deinstitutional- 
ization movement  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  adequate  community 
support  structures  would  be  available 
to  care  for  the  chornically  mentally  ill 
outside  the  institution.  But,  since  the 
support  structures  are  not  present,  the 
plan  is  doomed  to  failure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  it  is  designed  to  help. 

The  refinement  and  expansion  of 
the  Kennedy  plan  has  continued  in  an 
uncoordinated  manner  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  Tn  1980 
Congress  extended  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  with 
Public  Law  96-398-the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act.  However,  it  was  restruc- 
tured in  fiscal  year  1981  when  grants 
were  directed  toward  specific  target 
groups  under  block  grants  created  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  Public  Law  97-35. 

In  e,ssence,  less  moneys  are  now 
available  for  community  based  services 
as  a  result  of  efforts  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  In  addition.  Federal  district 
court   decisions   have   mandated   that 


States  direct  their  rehabilitation  ef 
forts  into  the  community  tr(^atment 
(-enters  and  away  from  State  institu 
tions.  The  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
tritl  of  Columbia  case,  Dixon,  et  al. 
again.st  Harris,  et  al..  was  a  landmark 
civil  rights  action  on  behalf  of  the 
chronically  mentally  iH  I'  resulted  in 
the  Dixon  plan  for  systematic  deinsti 
tutionalization  of  SI.  F.li/.abcths  Ho.spi 

tal. 

F'urlher,  in  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
OConner  against  Donaliison.  it  was 
ruled  that  "a  State  cannot  ronstitu- 
lionally  confined  a  nondant^erou.s 
person  who  is  capable  of  surviving 
.safely  in  freedom  without  otfenng 
treatment  to  that  individual."  Thus,  a 
legal  precedent  has  been  set  for  out- 
placement into  the  community,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  requirement  exists 
for  proper  support  structures  to  be 
present.  Yet.  there  is  less  money  avail- 
able for  this  requirement  of  conimuni- 
tycare. 

Through    exhaustive    research,    dis- 
cussion with  mental  health  specialists 
and  legal  counsel.  I  have  determined 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  a  lack 
of  consistent   Federal   guidelines  con 
cerning      deinstitutionalization.      The 
least    restrictive    setting    principle    is 
vague,  at  best.  "Least  restrictive"  is  a 
term  that  assumes  a  valid  and  reliable 
measure  associated  with  it.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  univer- 
sal measure  of  restrictiveness  that  is 
adequate  for  all  chronically  mentally 
ill  individuals.  Unfortunately,  restric- 
tive was  interpreted  to  pertain  merely 
to  physical  setting.  But  is  that  neces- 
sarily  the  most   appropriate  criterion 
of  restrictiveness  for  all  people?  For 
some  people  the  use  of  psychoactive 
drugs    may    be    less    restrictive    than 
physical  freedom,  while  for  others  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  It  all  depends  on 
how  "restrictiveness"  is  defined 

Certainly,  the  community  is  a  less 
restrictive  physical  environment  than 
an  institution.  Yet,  it  is  necessarily 
less  restrictive  in  a  broader  therapeu- 
tic context.  For  those  who  are 
equipped  to  handle  the  physical  free- 
dom of  the  community,  I  submit  that 
their  existence  in  the  community— 
without  the  proper  community  sup- 
port system— is  more  restrictive  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  well-being.  In  other 
words,  we  need  to  clarify  what  "re- 
strictiveness" really  means  in  such  a 
wav  so  that  it  can  be  applied  on  an  in- 
dividual case  basis  by  those  who  are 
most  qualified  to  do  so-the  medical 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  at  this  juncture  that  I  am 
in  complete  support  of  the  principles 
of  deinstitutionalization.  When  it  is 
appropriate  and  where  the  community 
support  structures  exist,  treatment  in 
the  community  is  the  ideal  situation. 
However,  when  deinstitutionalization 
IS  pursued  in  an  unabridged  fashion 
with  little  if  any  consideration  given 


to  individual  circumstances,  then  I 
must  take  exception  to  the  policy. 
There  are  three  major  problems  with 
the  system  as  it  exists  today:  First,  a 
lack  of  support  .structures  in  the  com- 
munity: second,  rapid  readmission  ol 
inappropriately  dischar^red  patients; 
and  third,  the  phenomenon  of  trans- 
inslitutionalization. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  ideal  situation 
IS  a  well-coordinated  community 
mental  health  network  with  rapid  re- 
f(>rral  allowing  incremental  changes  in 
therapeutic  milieu  depending  on  indi- 
vidual needs.  Without  such  a  system, 
the  community  becomes  a  jungle,  with 
survival  of  the  fittest  the  only  law.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  allow  this  situ- 
ation to  occur':'  I  say  no.  While  the 
second  problem,  a  high  readmission 
rate,  in  and  of  itself  is  a  negative  indi- 
cator of  the  -success  of  deinstitutional- 
ization, it  is  ironic  that  it  may  be  the 
one  result  that  has  saved  otherwise 
destitute  people  from  the  ravages  of 
the  street, 

Finallv,  the  use  of  nursing  homes  as 
the  community  support  structures  for 
patients  is  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  deinstitutionalization. 
The  Dixon  plan  in  Wa.shinpton.  D.C., 
which  mandated  J.  B.  Johnson  Nurs- 
ing Home  as  the  recipient  of  dis- 
charged St.  Elizabeths  patients,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Surely  the  nursing  home 
is  as  much  of  an  institution  as  St.  Eliz- 
abeths. In  fact,  there  has  been  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  it  may  be  more 
restrictive  in  terms  of  physical  liber- 
ties. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is 
that  deinstutionalization  is  financially 
motivated  and  in  many  instances  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  chron- 
ically mentally  ill. 

Clearly,  the  appalling  lack  of  neces- 
sary cornmunity  .services,  the  extra-or- 
dinary high  hospital  readmission 
rates,  and  the  extensive  use  of  improp- 
erly administered  nursing  homes,  indi- 
cates that  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  in 
the  community  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. I  am  very  concerned  that 
under  the  guise  of  community  care 
manv  States  are  using  a  poorly  written 
Federal  policy  and  the  potential  for 
budgetarv  savings  to  clear  institutions 
of  patients  and  "dump'  them  in  the 
community  where  they  are  without 
even  minimal  services.  In  short,  we 
have  moved  from  institutional  "ware- 
housing" to  community  "warehous- 
ing." 

This  policy  can  no  longer  be  tolerat- 
ed: we  mu.st  act  to  restore  the  use  of 
State  hospitals  when  community  fa- 
cilities are  not  available.  This  option, 
if  not  the  most  desirable,  is  certainly 
more  humane  than  allowing  the  men- 
tally ill  to  be  released  to  a  life  of  un- 
certainty, un.speakable  squalor,  and 
possible  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  chronically 
mentallv  ill  by  allowing  this  practice 


to  continue  unchecked.  For  these  rea- 
sons 1  would  like  to  introduce  for  con- 
sideration a  bill  that  will  clarify  the 
meaning  of  'least  restrictive  setting" 
by  stipulating  that  care  be  provided  in 
the  optimum  therapeutic  setting." 
Clearly,  the  optimum  setting  is  the 
community,  provided  that  sufficient 
rehabilitation  .services  exist.  I  do  not 
envision  this  legislation  as  a  panacea 
to  the  problems  inherent  in  chronic 
mental  illness,  but  merely  as  an  emer- 
gency stopgap  measure  for  a  dire  situ- 
ation. 

Ideally,  future  Federal  initiatives 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  network 
at  the  community  level.  My  legislation 
is  a  logical  incremental  progression 
toward  future  action.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  philosphy 
of  deinstitutionalization.  But,  until 
the  facts  of  the  situation  catch  up 
with  the  requirements  of  the  philoso- 
phy, we  cannot  be  successful.  Let  us 
not  abrogate  our  duty  as  public  serv- 
ants; let  us  not  continue  down  the 
primrose  path  of  ignorance;  but  let  us 
take  control  of  the  situation.  My  pro- 
posal is  only  the  first  step  in  gaining 
that  control.* 


ONE  CITIZEN  S  PATRIOTIC 
REQUEST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Arizona   (Mr.   Rudd)   is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
Labor  Dav  concerning  the  tragic 
downing  of  the  South  Korean  airliner 
by  the  Soviets  stirred  the  patriotism 
everywhere  in  America  and  especially 
in  the  heart  of  a  gentleman  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mike  Whitesides.  a  chef  at  a  restau- 
rant in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  telephoned  me 
at  mv  office  shortly  after  hearing  the 
President's  speech  and  asked  if  there 
were  some  way  he  could  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  defense  program. 

Specifically,  he  offered  to  donate 
money  to  a  public  fund  that  would  be 
used  toward  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
militarv  equipment,  such  as  a  tank. 

I  was  impressed  by  his  sincerity  and 
I  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the  idea, 
as  well  as  offered  him  my  assistance. 

A   few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Whitesides 
followed  up  our  conversation  with  a 
letter  and  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense effort. 
He  wrote; 

Id  like  to  get  right  to  the  point  and  make 
a  donation  directly  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense,  rather  than  let  it  be  distilled 
through  the  IRS.  a  world  of  welfare,  or 
other  Federal  boondoggle. 

I  onlv  have  $200.00  to  spare,  but  I'll  gladly 
give  it  "if  I  can  believe  it  will  go  to  the  right 
place  and  be  used  prudently.  Maybe  the 
Government  funds  should  all  be  spent  as  if 
a  working  man  ardously  saved  it  up  and 
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handed  it  over  to  our  scions  in  trust  and 
confidence. 

I  hope  you  can  appreciate  the  sentiment 
behind  this  idea,  and  not  only  the  naivete;  I 
realize  that  our  Govprnment  is  a  huge  ma- 
chine. You  might  call  this  a  way  of  casting  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Rudd.  I'll  leave  it  up  to  you  to  see 
that  this  check  gels  into  the  right  hands. 

Unfortunately.  8  weeks,  several  let- 
ters, and  countless  telephone  calls 
later.  Mr.  Whitesides'  patriotic  gesture 
remains  unfulfilled. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  IRS,  the  White  House, 
nor  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  my  con- 
stituents  request  and  identify  a  citi- 
zens' fund  available  for  the  purchase 
of  military  equipment  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  Nation  s  defense. 

The  typical  bureaucratic  concerns 
and  cries  have  been  heard:  Mr.  White- 
sides"  request  is  impractical."  a  "pa- 
perwork concern,""  and  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  guarantee"  his  donation 
will,  as  requested,  go  to  the  right  place 
and  be  used  prudently. 

What  happened?  Well,  maybe  Mr. 
Whitesides  was  right:  Our  Govern- 
ment is  a  huge  machine— and  it  too 
often  takes  longer  to  study  and  labor  a 
problem  than  to  solve  it. 

It  would  be  a  disgrace  if  the  wishes 
of  Mike  Whitesides.  and  patriots  like 
him  go  unanswered  and  are  not  accom- 
modated. 

The  desires  of  dedicated  American 
citizens  to  go  beyond  the  payment  of 
their  taxes,  and  put  their  money 
where  their  hearts  are.  must  be  accom- 
modated by  our  Government. 

We  must  demonstrate  the  flexibility 
to  heed  the  wishes  of  private  citizens 
to  have  a  direct  role  in  the  action  of 
Government. 

The  requests  of  patriotic  Americans 
everywhere  should  be  honored  and 
safeguarded  by  the  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  Executive 
branch. 

Whether  large  or  small,  general  or 
specific,  their  contributions  are  genu- 
ine and  heartening  acts  of  generosity 
which  are  .sorely  needed— and  should 
not  be  refused  or  unrecognized. 


TOLERANCE  AND  TRUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  short  weeks  ago.  two  men.  famous 
for  their  stands  in  defense  of  liberty— 
but  holding  views  quite  opposite  to 
each  other  in  this  respect— met.  dined 
together  and.  finally,  shared  a  podium 
at  a  small  Virginia  Baptist  college. 

That  now  landmark  meeting  be- 
tween Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Reverend  Jerry 
Falwell.  leader  of  the  Moral  Majority, 
produced  a  dialog  which  I  believe,  as  a 


Christian  and  as  an  elected  official, 
underscores  my  deep  concern  over  the 
manner  in  which  we  bring  the  moral 
and  the  ethical  values  we  learn 
through  religion  into  the  public  arena. 

Senator  Kennedy's  comments  go  to 
the  heart  of  how  we,  as  a  people  of  all 
faiths,  ethnic  groups  and  creeds, 
should  relate  to  one  another.  We  are 
invariably  a  people  of  good  will  and 
our  regard  for  each  other  should  never 
be  blighted  by  preordained,  stereotypi- 
cal views,  but  should  be  based  on  a 
con.scious  effort  to  maintain  a  dialog 
of  compassion  and  rea-son.  Within  the 
framework  of  such  a  dialog  we  can 
find  room  for  disagreement,  but  also 
room  for  understanding.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  all  work  together  to 
solve  the  many  problems  facing  our 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  Senator  Kennedys  re- 
marks as  excerpted  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  in.sert  these  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  5.  19831 

Tolerance  and  Truth 

(By  Edward  M   Kennedy) 

A  generation  ago.  a  presidential  candidate 
had  to  prove  his  Independence  of  undue  reli- 
gious influence  in  public  life— and  he  had  to 
do  so  partly  at  the  insistence  of  evangelical 
Protestants.  John  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time:  "I  believe  in  an  America  where  there 
is  no  (religious]  bloc  voting  of  any  kind  ' 
Only  20  years  later  another  candidate  was 
appealing  to  an  evangelical  meeting  as  a  re- 
ligious bloc.  Ronald  Reagan  said  to  15.000 
evangelicals  at  the  Roundtable  in  Dallas:  I 
know  that  you  cant  endorse  me.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  endorse  you  and  what  you 
are  doing  " 

To  many  Americans,  that  pledge  was  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  a  dangerous  break 
down  in  ihe  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Vet  this  principle,  as  vital  as  it  Is.  Is  not  a 
simplistic  and  rigid  command.  .  .  . 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  can 
sometimes  be  frustrating  for  women  and 
men  of  deep  religious  faith.  They  may  be 
tempted  to  mlsu.se  government  In  order  to 
impose  a  value  which  they  cannot  persuade 
others  to  accept.  But  once  we  succumb  to 
that  temptation,  we  step  onto  a  slippery 
slope  where  everyone's  freedom  is  at  risk. 
Those  who  favor  cen.sorship  should  recall 
that  one  of  the  first  books  ever  burned  was 
the  first  Englu:h  translation  of  the  Bible.  As 
President  Eisenhower  warned  in  1953. 
'Don"t  join  the  Iwokburners.  .  .  .  The  right 
to  .say  ideas,  the  right  to  record  them,  and 
the  right  to  have  them  accessible  to  others 
is  unquestioned— or  this  isn't  America.  "  And 
if  that  right  is  denied,  at  .some  future  day 
the  torch  can  be  turned  against  any  other 
book  or  any  other  l)elief.  Let  us  never 
forget:  today's  Moral  Majority  could  become 
tomorrow's  persecuted  minority. 

The  danger  is  as  great  now  as  when  the 
Founders  of  the  nation  first  saw  it  In  1789. 
their  fear  was  of  factional  strife  among 
dozens  of  denominations.  Today  there  are 
hundreds— and  perhaps  thou.sands  of 
faiths-and  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
ouUside  any  fold.  Pluralism  obviously  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  all  of  them  are 
right;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  areas 
where  government  cannot  and  should  not 


decide  what  it  is  wrong  to  believe,  to  think, 
to  read  and  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  real  transgression  occurs  when  reli- 
gion wants  government  to  tell  citizens  how- 
to  live  uniquely  personal  parts  of  their  lives. 
The  failure  of  Prohibition  proves  the  futili- 
ty of  such  an  attempt  when  a  majority  or 
even  a  substantial  minority  happens  to  dis- 
agree. Some  questions  may  be  inherently  in- 
dividual ones  or  people  may  be  sharply  di- 
vided about  whether  they  are.  In  such 
cases  cases  like  Prohibition  and  abortion— 
the  proper  role  of  religion  is  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  stale. 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  are 
inherently  public  in  nature,  which  we  must 
decide  together  as  a  nation,  and  where  reli- 
gion ana  religious  values  can  and  should 
speak  to  our  common  conscience.  The  i.ssue 
of  nuclear  war  is  a  compelling  example.  It  Is 
a  moral  issue;  it  will  be  decided  by  govern- 
ment, not  by  each  individual;  and  to  give 
any  effect  to  the  moral  values  of  their 
creed,  people  of  faith  must  speak  directly 
about  public  policy.  The  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  have  every  right 
to  stand  for  Ihe  nuclear  freeze  and  Dr.  Fal- 
well has  every  right  to  stand  against  it. 

There  must  be  standards  for  the  exerci.se 
of  such  leadershlp-so  that  the  obligations 
of  belief  will  not  be  debased  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  political  advantage.  But  to 
lake  a  stand  at  all  when  a  question  is  both 
properly  public  and  truly  moral  is  to  .stand 
in  a  long  and  honored  tradition.  Many  of 
the  great  evangelists  of  the  1800s  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
In  our  own  time,  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin  challenged  the  morality  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Pope  John  XXIII  renewed  the 
Gospel's  call  to  .social  justice.  And  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  who  was  the  great- 
est prophet  of  this  century,  awakened  our 
national  conscience  to  the  evil  of  racial  seg- 
regation. 

President  Kennedy,  who  said  that  "no  re- 
ligious body  should  seek  to  impose  its  will." 
also  urged  religious  leaders  to  state  their 
views  and  give  their  commitment  when  the 
public  debate  Involved  ethical  issues.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  imposed  will  and 
essential  witness,  we  keep  church  and  slate 
.separate  — and  at  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  City  of  God  should  speak  to 
the  civic  duties  of  men  and  women. 

There  are  four  lesls  which  draw  that  line 
and  define  the  difference. 

First,  we  must  respect  the  Integrity  of  reli- 
gion itself. 

People  of  conscience  should  be  careful 
how  they  deal  in  the  word  of  their  Lord.  In 
our  own  history,  religion  has  been  falsely  in- 
voked to  sanction  prejudice  and  even  slav- 
ery, to  condemn  labor  unions  and  public 
spending  for  ihe  poor.  I  believe  that  Ihe 
prophecy  — "the  poor  you  have  always  with 
you"'— is  an  indictment,  not  a  command- 
ment. I  respectfully  suggest  that  God  has 
taken  no  position  on  the  Department  of 
Education— and  that  a  balanced-budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  a  mailer  for  eco- 
nomic analysis,  not  heavenly  appeals. 

Religious  values  cannot  be  excluded  from 
every  public  issue— but  not  every  public 
issue  Involves  religious  values. 

Second,  we  must  respect  that  independent 
judgments  of  conscience. 

Those  who  proclaim  moral  and  religious 
values  can  offer  counsel,  but  they  should 
not  casually  treat  a  position  on  a  public 
issue  as  a  test  of  fealty  to  faith.  Just  as  I 
disagree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tui- 
tion tax  credits— which  I  oppose— so  other 


Catholics  can  and  do  di-sagree  with  the  hier 
archy.  on  the  basis  of  honest  conviction,  on 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  controversy  about  the  Moral 
Majority  ari.ses  not  only  from  its  views,  but 
from  its  name-which.  in  the  minds  of 
many,  seems  to  imply  that  only  one  set  of 
public  policies  is  moral-and  only  one  ma 
jorily  can  possibly  be  right.  ...  „  „  , 
Lrf-t  me  offer  another  illustration.  Dr.  I-ai 
well  has  written:  "To  stand  against  Israel  is 
to  stand  against  God."  Now.  there  is  no  one 
in  the  Senate  who  has  stood  more  firmly  for 
Israel  than  I  have.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that 
faith  of  those  on  the  other  side.  Their  error 
is  not  one  of  religion,  but  of  policy-and  I 
hope  to  persuade  them  thai  they  are  wTong 
in  terms  of  both  America's  interests  and  the 
justice  of  Israel's  cause. 

Respect  for  conscience  is  most  in  jeop- 
ardy-and  the  harmony  of  our  diverse  socie- 
ty is  most  at  risk-when  wc  re-eslablish.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  religious  test  for 
public  office.  That  relic  of  the  colonial  era. 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  in  the  Con- 
stitulion.  has  reappeared  in  recent  years. 
After  the  last  election,  the  Rev.  James  Robi 
son  warned  President  Reagan  not  to  sur- 
round himself,  as  presidents  before  him 
had  with  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  1  ut- 
terly reject  any  such  standard  for  any  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  public  service.  Two  centur- 
ies ago  the  victims  were  Catholics  and  Jews. 
In  the  1980s,  the  victims  could  be  atheists; 
in  some  other  day  or  decade,  they  could  be 
the  members  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist 
Church  Indeed,  in  1976  I  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy and  un-American  when  .some  people 
said  or  hinted  that  Jimmy  Carter  should 
not  be  president  because  he  was  a  born- 
again  Christian.  ,      j 

We  must  never  judge  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals to  govern  on  the  basis  of  where  they 
worship,  whether  they  follow  Christ  or 
Moses,  whether  they  are  called  "born 
again"  or  "ungodly."  Where  it  is  right  to 
applv  moral  values  to  public  life,  let  all  of  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  be  self-nghleou.s 
and  absolutely  certain  of  ourselves.  And  if 
that  temptation  ever  comes,  lei  us  recall 
Winston  Churchill's  humbling  description 
of  an  intolerant  and  inflexible  colleague: 
•There  but  for  the  grace  of  God— goes 
God' 

Third  in  applying  religious  values,  we 
must  respect  the  integrity  of  public  debate. 
In  that  debate,  faith  is  no  substitute  for 
facts.  Critics  may  oppose  ihe  nuclear  freeze 
for  what  they  regard  as  moral  reasons.  They 
have  every  right  to  argue  that  any  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  is  wrong-or  that  any 
accommodation  with  them  sanctions  their 
crimes-or  that  no  agreement  can  be  good 
enough  and  therefore  all  agreements  only 
increase  the  chance  of  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  but  it  surely  does  not  violate  the 
standard  of  fair  public  debate  to  say  it. 

What  does  violate  that  standard,  what  the 
opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  have  no 
right  to  do.  is  to  assume  that  they  are  infal- 
lible—and so  any  argument  against  the 
freeze  will  do.  whether  it  is  false  or  true. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  not  unilat- 
eral, but  bilateral-with  equal  restraints  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  require  that 
we  trust  the  Russians,  but  demands  full  and 
effective  verification. 

The  nuclear  freeze  does  not  concede  a 
Soviet  lead  in  nuclear  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizes that  human  beings  in  each  grant  great 
power  already  have  in  iheir  fallible  hands 
the  overwhelming  capacity  to  remake  into  a 
pile  of  radioactive  rubble  the  earth  which 
God  has  made.  .  .  . 


I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  debate  the  nu- 
clear freeze  on  policy  grounds,  or  moral 
ones  But  we  should  not  be  forced  to  discuss 
phantom  issues  or  false  charges.  They  only 
deflect  us  from  the  urgent  task  of  deciding 
how  best  to  prevent  a  planet  divided  from 
becoming  a  plant  destroyed.  ... 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  must  respect  the 
motives  of  those  who  exercise  their  right  lo 

disagree. 

We  sorely  lest  our  ability  to  live  together 
if  we  too  readily  question  each  other's  integ- 
rity. It  may  be  harder  lo  restrain  our  feel- 
ings when  moral  principles  are  at  slake-for 
they  go  to  the  deepest  well-springs  of  our 
being  But  the  more  our  feelings  diverge, 
the  more  deeply  felt  they  are.  the  greater  is 
our  obligation  to  grant  the  sincerity  and  es- 
sential decency  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
other  side.  r,    v,. 

Tho.se  who  favor  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  are  not  "anti-family  "  or  "blas- 
phemers" and  their  purpose  is  not  "an 
attack  on  the  Bible."  Rather  we  believe  this 
is  the  best  way  to  fix  in  our  national  firma- 
ment the  ideal  that  not  only  all  men.  but  all 
people  are  created  equal.  Indeed,  my 
molher-who  strongly  favors  ERA-would 
be  surprised  lo  hear  that  she  is  anli-family. 
For  my  part.  I  think  of  the  amendment's  op- 
ponents as  wrong  on  the  issue,  but  not  as 
lacking  in  moral  character. 

I  could  multiply  the  instances  of  name- 
calling  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Falwell 
is  not  a  "warmonger'-and  "liberal  clergy- 
men "  are  not.  as  the  Moral  Majority  sug- 
gested   in    a    recent    letter,    equivalent    lo 
"Soviet  sympathizers."  The  critics  of  official 
prayer  in  public  schools  are  not  "Pharisees  : 
many  of  them  are  both  civil  libertarians  and 
believers    who    think    that    families   should 
prav  more  at  home  with  their  children  and 
attend  church  and  synagogue  more  faithful- 
ly And  people  are  not  "sexist"  because  they 
stand  against  abortion;  they  are  not     mur- 
derers "  because  they  believe  in  free  choice. 
Nor  does  it   help  anyone's  cau.se  to  .shout 
such   epithets-or  try   lo  shout   a  speakei- 
down-which  is  what   happened  last  April 
when  Dr.  Falwell  was  hissed  and  heckled  at 
Harvard.  So  I  am  doubly  grateful  for  your 
courtesy    here   today.   That   was   not    Har- 
vard's finest  hour,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  loudest  applause  from  the  Harvard 
audience  came  in  defense  of  Dr.  Falwell  s 
right  lo  speak. 

In  short.  I  hope  for  an  America  where  nei- 
ther fundamentalist  nor  humanist  will  be  a 
dirty  word,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent wavs  in  which  people  of  good  will 
look  at  life  and  into  their  own  souis. 

I  hope  for  an  America  where  no  president, 
no  public  official,  and  no  individual  will  ever 
be  deemed  a  greater  or  lesser  American  be- 
cause of  religious  doubt-or  religious  belief_ 
I  hope  for  an  America  where  the  power  of 
faith  will  always  burn  brighlly-bul  where 
no  modern  Inquisition  of  any  kind  will  e\-er 
light  the  fires  of  fear,  coercion  or  angry  di- 
vision. ,, 
I  hope  for  an  America  where  we  can  all 
contend  freely  and  vigorously-bul  where 
we  will  treasure  and  guard  those  standards 
of  civility  which  alone  make  this  nation  safe 
for  both  democracy  and  diversity.* 


•  Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Joe  McCaffrey,  long- 
time Capitol  Hill  correspondent  for 
WMAL  radio  here  in  Washington.  Joe 
has  retired  from  this  post  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  Culpeper  News,  a 
newspaper  which  he  purchased  a  few- 
years  back.  His  leaving  brings  a  vacan- 
cy which  will  be  hard  lo  fill. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  been  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  38  years,  longer  than  anyone 
but  our  good  friend  Representative 
Written.  He  knows  this  place  as  well 
as  anyone,  and  better  than  most.  He  is 
a  reporter  fair  to  all.  he  knows  the 
issues,  and  does  his  homework.  The  re- 
sults as  predictably  excellent.  -McCaf- 
frey's Washington."  "Today  in  Con- 
gress,""  and  "Meet  the  Member"  were 
the  broadcast  for  which  McCaffrey 
was  famous.  Listeners  knew  that  they 
would  receive  concise,  accurate  report- 
ing about  the  activities  on  Capitol  Hill. 
He  kept  people  well  informed  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  keep  that  tradition 
alive  at  the  Culpeper  News. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 
The  citizens  of  Culpeper.  Va..  are  gain- 
ing a  great  reporter  and  newsman.  His 
absence  here  will  be  felt.  I  wish  lo 
thank  him  personally  for  his  fine  work 
through  the  years  and  to  tell  him  sin- 
cerely that  he  will  be  mis.sed.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH 
MCCAFFREY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


BELL  SYSTEM  EMPLOYEES 
SUPPORT  H.R.  4102 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.    WIRTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    few 
weeks   ago   AT&T  Chairman   Charles 
Brown  wrote  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress  opposing   legislation   lo   modify 
the   FCC's   access-charge   decision.   In 
his  letter.  Mr.  Brown  strongly  suggest- 
ed that  he  was  speaking  on  the  behalf 
of  AT&T"s   1   million  employees.  Mr. 
Brown's  letter  began: 

I  write  to  you  with  full  confidence  that  I 
am  speaking  for  our  three  million  share 
owners  Our  one  million  employees  and  our 
half  million  retired  people.  (Italics  added.) 

Mr.  Browns  introductory  sentence 
was  not  entirely  accurate  and  is  some- 
what misleading. 

The  Communication  Workers  ol 
America  (CWA)  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBEW).  representing  over  600,000 
Bell  System  employees,  have  endorsed 
H.R.  4102,  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983.  and 
are  working  for  its  pa.ssage. 

Below  arc  three  examples  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  from  Bell 
System  employees  in  my  district  sup- 
porting mv  legislation  to  preserve  af- 
fordable telephone  service  throughout 
the  country. 

DEAR  MR.  Wirth:  I'm  writing  to  ask  your 
support  and  vole  for  House  bill  H.R.  4102. 
As  a  voter  in  your  district.  I'm  very  much  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 
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1  work  tor  Mountain  Bell  and  also  bfioiit; 
the  CWA  union.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
small  business  people  and  the  common 
people  of  this  great  country  need  the  pro 
tection  from  higher  telephone  rates  that 
this  bill  affords.  If  the  predicted  increases 
occur  and  the  access  charges  are  allowed  to 
stand  many  customers  of  my  company  will 
be  forced  to  curtail  or  even  eliminate  their 
telephone  service.  The  loss  of  revenues  to 
the  company  may  even  force  me  out  of  a  job 
after  15  years  of  service.  At  the  very  least,  it 
is  certain  to  affect  many  of  my  fellow  work- 
ers. I  feel  we  need  the  protection  that  this 
bill  provides  from  these  very  probable  oc- 
curanccs. 

Please  give  it  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

Thank  you. 

BouLOCR.  Colo. 

Dear  Congressman  Wirth:  I  am  an  em- 
ployee of  Mountain  Bell  and  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  bill  H.R.  4102.  I'  *ill  affect  my  pay  and 
the  pay  of  the  employees  I  worked  with  the 
past  5  years. 

I  feel  we  must  also  protect  the  residential 
and  small  business  customer  from  the  inevi- 
table higher  costs  of  telephone  service. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  listen  to 
me. 

Sincerely. 

LoNGMONT.  Colo. 

Dear  Tim:  As  a  voter  in  your  district  and 
Vice  President  of  CWA  local  8417  in  Boul 
der.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  your 
support  of  H.R.  4102.  Prom  telecommunica- 
tions legislation  you  have  backed  or  initiat- 
ed in  the  past.  I  know  that  employee  protec- 
tions are  high  on  your  priority  list  and.  with 
divestiture  rapidly  approaching,  the  Lssues 
regarding  portability  of  pensions,  benefits, 
and  seniority  must  be  resolved. 

As  far  as  the  access  charges  are  con- 
cerned, the  small  business  person  and  resi- 
dential customers  will  be  the  losers.  Favor- 
ing large  corporations  on  the  basis  that  ben- 
efits will  eventually  'trickle  down"  to  the 
public  is  an  economic  concept  that  I  would 
like  to  see  dispelled. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  hard  work  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  support  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nederiand.  Colo.' 


I'LKSON .A I    1-, X 1  'I .AN A  I  ION 

The  SF^F';AKb  H  ; n    lompore.  Under 

a  pp'  . :  M  .  :- :  •  ;hf  House,  the  gen- 
tUi:iai;  \'.<>]\:  1 .  ■  1.,  .Mr.  Leland)  is  rec- 
oKiii/cd  tor  .T  tnituiles. 
•  Mr  LKLANIi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
briefly  to  >  xsl.t.:.  my  unavoidablf  ab- 
sencf  frnni  'tu  House  today.  Munici- 
;);il  .  lt(  'lori.  ;n  MMiJston,  including  the 
rnaviirtii,  aril  i  ry  council  races,  ne- 
ces.sii,itt  (t  ri!'.  presence  in  my  home 
di.s!  ric! 

I  'hank  iIk    Spi  aivi  r  for  this  oppor- 
tunity t(i  .-.ft  tilt-  n-c.ird  straight.* 


•  Mr.  ruHRtb.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wa.s 
not  present  for  House  proceedings  on 
Friday,  November  4,  1983.  Had  I  been 
present  on  the  House  floor,  I  would 
have  cast  my  votes  in  the  following 
manner: 

Rollcall  No.  453,  approving  the  Jour- 
nal of  November  3,  1983;    Yes." 

Rollcall  No.  454,  House  Resolution 
355,  the  rule  under  which  H.R.  4196 
(dairy  legislation)  will  be  considered: 
•Yes." 

Rollcall    No.    455,    final    passage    of 
H.R.  2114.  maritime  programs  authori 
zation;  "Yes." 

Rollcall  No.  456,  motion  to  adjourn: 
■■No."» 


LEAVE  Ol    AikSKNCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  until  4  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  until  3:15 
p.m.,  on  account  of  attending  a  funeral 
for  Marine  Sgt.  John  R.  Weyl.  killed 
in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  DeWine  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  from  4:30  p.m.,  on 
account  of  attending  a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Petri,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 17. 

Mr  RuDD,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

.M:    t'RANKLiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HoYER,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Torres,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 15. 


(■MH.S(  i.NAI,   1-:.\1'1..-XN  \  1  ION 

The  St•^:AKl•:i{  i,n,  tempore.  Under 
a  prevmuN  nrdcr  Ml  t  hi-  House,  the  gen- 
tlfnian  from  C'ahforiiia  Mr.  Torres) 
k)  rt'cuk^nized  lor  5  nunuU-i. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Livingston,  during  general 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  403, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  in  support  of  the 
Perkins  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  403  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 


(The  followint;  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  MrKiNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Bryant  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Boxer  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  BoGGS. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 


pf'N'ATr  FNi;(  hi!!)   IM:  !     -WD 
.h  h  '.  :     \'.\  .-■■(  h  r  1  !(  )N.-^  .--U  ,Ni-  D 

The  SP1-:akkr  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  448.  An  act  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1984.  as  •Mu- 
nicipal Clerk's  Week"; 


S  J    Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  designalmt^ 
Ihc  week  of  November  27.  1983.  through  D( 
cember   3.    1983.   as     National    Home   Care 
Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth;  and 

S  J  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1983  as  "National 
Christmas  Seal  Month  " 


KFPORTS  OY  CCJMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILIJ?  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


!  NROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
M;  HAWKINS,  from  the  Conimit- 
',  i  on  House  Administration,  reported 
llial  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
Hou.se  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  2920.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  improve 
various  health-care  and  other  programs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Al  ).U  ihF.NMENT 

M:  KOCOVSI-.K,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  November  9, 
U»ft3.  at  10  a.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMINKAI  IONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2110.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Cvprus  problem,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-384  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-130);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2111  A  letter  from  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  custodial  services  function  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston. 
SC.  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 178(c)  of  title  10.  United  State.s  Code,  to 
modify  the  method  of  selection  of  Directors 
of  the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions  for  James  E.  Goodby. 
Chief  of  Delegation  to  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  (CDE)  with  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, and  Sol  Polansky.  Vice  Chairman. 
START  Delegation,  rank  of  Ambassador, 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  establish  a  1- 
year  limilaiion  on  the  filing  of  claims  for 
unpaid  accounts  formerly  maintained  in  the 
postal  savings  system;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-502.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  mismanage- 
ment of  aircraft  depot  maintenance  activi- 
ties by  the  Department  of  Defense.  (Rept. 
No.  98-503).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
and  OMB  interference  (Rept.  No.  98-504). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  726  (Rept.  No.  98- 
505).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  363,  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4102.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  telephone 
service  within  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-506).  Referred 
to  the  Hou.se  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  364.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2755.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  purpo.ses 
(Rept.  No.  98-507).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou.se  Re.solution  365.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3020.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-508).  Re- 
ferrred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
168.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  transfer  ownership  or 
management  of  any  civil  meteorological  sat- 
ellite svstem  and  associated  ground  system 
equipment  to  the  private  sector  (Rept.  No. 
98-509).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FUQUA;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
190  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  full  research  and  develop- 
ment program  planning  documentation 
leading  to  expedited  use  by  the  civilian 
.sector  of  certain  satellite-directed  naviga- 
tional aids  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  guidance  of  aircraft  (Rept. 
No.  98-510).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv,  H.R.  1557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  D.  Benoni  (Rept.  No.  98-492).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Junior  Achievement  of  Jackson,  Mi.ss.. 
the  Jackson.  Miss..  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  MLssissippi  Museum  of  Art;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-493'.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SAM  B,  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  H.R.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harvev  E.  Ward  (Rept.  No.  98-494).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  B.  Doeh:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-4951.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judic.arv.  H.R.  3926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Theron  M.  Bradley.  Jr.  (Rept,  No,  98-496). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  H.R.  3927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kenneth  L.  Perrin  (Rept.  No.  98-497).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  ,    J 

Mr  MAZZOLI;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Rojas-Pujolar  (Rept.  No.  98-498).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FISH;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  1716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Divinia 
Manatad  and  Jeuerita  Manatad;  with  an 
amendment  .Rept.  No.  98-499).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LUNGREN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
Harper  (Rept.  No.  98-500).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  McCOLLUM;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv HR.  3382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dennis  L.  Dalton  (Rept.  No.  98-501).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Din- 

GELL.  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Wirth.  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO): 
H  R  4324  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  preserve  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's personal  attack  and  political  edito- 
rial rules  through  the  1984  election  cam- 
paign, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Ford   of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Campbell. 

Mr    Stark.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.      Frenzel.      Mr.      Hance.      Mr. 

Thomas  of  California,   Mr.   Matsui. 

and  Mr.  Fowler); 
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H.R.  4325  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure, 
through  mandatory  income  withholding,  in- 
centive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  that  all  children  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  regardless 
of  their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him 
self.  Mr.  Campbell.   Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Pease.    Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    Fowler. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel): 
H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  to 
test  methods  in  integrating  the  delivery  of 
services  to  needy  individuals  under  the  vari- 
ous Federal  human  services  programs  and 
improving  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social   Security   Act   to   make   improve- 
ments in  the  program  to  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  .so  that  such  program 
will   be   more   manageable,   more  effective, 
and  better  designed  to  serve  needy  families; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Pease.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mrs.  Ken 

NELLY): 

H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the 
treatment  of  earnings  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, to  restore  certain  State  options  under 
such  program,  and  to  make  other  improve- 
ments in  such  program  so  thai  It  will  be 
more  manageable,  more  effective,  and 
better  designed  to  serve  needy  families:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CONABLE; 
H.R.  4328  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assure  that  foreign 
investment  in  operating  concerns  actively 
engaged  in  a  U.S.  trade  or  business  other 
than  farming  should  be  distinguished  from 
foreign  investment  in  passive  U.S.  real  prop- 
erty interests  and  that  ."^nrh  operating  con- 
cerns should  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Investment  in 
Real  Property  Tax  Act  of  1980:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H  R.  4329.  A  bill  to  extend  until  July   1. 
1987.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol:    to    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H  R.  4330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  least  restrictive  setting  for  the  mentally 
ill:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  WALKER; 
HR    4331    A  bill  entitled:     Sunshine  in 
Government  Funding  Act";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Ry  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Howard); 
H  H  4332.  A  bill  to  approve  the  master 
plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  relat- 
ed areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By     Mr.     SHAW     (for     himself.     Mr 
Hertel   of   Michigan.    Mr.   Sawyer. 
and  Mr   Hutto); 
H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  passen- 
ger vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher 
ies. 


By  Mrs  BOGGS: 

H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
December  7.  1983.  as  "My  Nationality  Amer- 
ican Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  re.solution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr  MICA; 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
expre.ss  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  Argentina  for  the 
success  of  recently  held  democratic  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
meetings  of  the  1984  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  should  be  held 
an  equal  number  of  days  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Moscow;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.   Con.   Res.   210.  Concurrent   resolution 
favoring   a   National   Museum   of   the   U.S. 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  OILMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  re.solution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S. 
medical  schools  should  accommodate  the 
American  medical  students  evacuated  from 
Grenada:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Michel): 

H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  supports  and  encourages 
the  goals  and  ideals  of  international  Olym- 
pic competition;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  BERMAN 

H.R.  4334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulelte 
Mendes-Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

H.R.  4335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Polytimi 
Kordompoulis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R  516:  Mr.  Bill  Emerson. 

H.R.  1013;  Mr.  Loweby  of  California  and 
Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1255;  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr  Lantos. 

H.R.  1376:  Mr  Lorr.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr  Dymally.  and  Mr  Leland 

H.R.  1671  Mr  Kemp.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H  R.  1887:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H  R.  1955:  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. 

H.R.  2053;  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Dorcan 


H.R.  2133:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr  Harkin 

H.R.  2564:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr  Dymally.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wortley.  and 
Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  2566:  Mr.  KocovrtK.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Lujan. 

H  R.  2747   Mr  Solarz. 

H.R.  2817:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  and  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R   2847:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2918:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H  R.  2927:  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H  R  3200:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Oejdenson. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Olin. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  3280:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana. 

H.R.  3281  Mr  Tauke  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana. 

H.R.  3557;  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Rowland,  and  Mr.  Levin,  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gonzales.  Mr  Harrison.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Hance.  and  Mr  Dymally 

H.R.  3635;  Mr  Bethune.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R  3651:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Paul,  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

H  R  3658:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.   Ortiz.   Mr    Tallon.  and  Mr.   Vander- 
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H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Albosta  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R  3784:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr  Mineta.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.R.  3796:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSINO.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr  Wortley. 

H.R.  3797:  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Yatron.  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Patterson. 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3843:  Mr  Whitehurst  and  Mr. 
Dicks. 

H  R.  3867:  Mr  Akaka.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  3870;  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3979;  Mr  Markey. 

H.R.  3985:  Mr   Addabbo  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H  R.  4005:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr  Porter. 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  McCol- 
lum. 

H.R.  4020;  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4072;  Mr.  Stanceland  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4078;  Mr.  Dorcan. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.   Mr.    Barnes.    Mrs.    Boxer.   Mr. 


I^llon.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida 
Mr   Mineta    Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con 
necticut.    Mr.     Bliley.     Mr.     Bedell.    Mr. 
Ow,  VER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  SiXORSKi. 
H  R  4081:  Mr.  Durbin. 
H  R   4105;  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
H  R   4126   Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs.  Owens.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 
H  R   4148;  Mr.  Lott. 

H  R  4206  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
NiKLSoN  of  Utah;  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr  Coats.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr  Mitchell.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Ms  Kaptur.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Dreieb  of 
California.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr 
BERMAN.  Mr  Livingston.  Mr.  Levin  ol 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Wirth. 
and  Mr  Kemp. 
H  R  4209;  Mr.  Hiler  and  Mr.  Wyden. 
H  R  4214:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H  R  4243  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Stange- 
land  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Denny  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ko^ter. 
H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
H.J.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Gekas.  and 
Mr.  Carr.  „  ,, 

H  J.  Res.  103;  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H  J  Res  309:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr^ 
Kasich  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.J.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr    KilDee.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Spratt.  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 
H  J  Res.  361;  Mr.  Franklin. 
H.J.    Res.    375;    Mr.    Patman    and    Mr. 
Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  384:  Mr  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr  Kostmayer.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.    Res.    389:    Mr.    Chappell.    and    Mr. 
Matsui. 
H.J.  Res.  404;  Mr.  Montgomery. 
H.J.     Res.     408:     Mr.     McCandless.     Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr   McCloskey.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr    Markey.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO    Mr    Roe.   Mr.    Panetta.   Mr.   Borski. 
Mr     Herman.    Mr     Kasich.    Mr.    Obey.   Mr. 
Vento    Mr    Dyson.   Mr.   Ortiz.   Mr.   Ober- 
STAR  Mr  Garcia.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr    BoEHi.ERT.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr     Kramer,    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Hertel    of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Lungren.   Mr.   Carper.   Mr. 
Synar.    Mr.    ToRRicELLi.    Mr.    Richardson. 
Mr  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr      Anderson.     Mr.     Dannemmeyer.     Mr 
BiAGCi.     Mr      Wolpe.     Mr      Hutto.     Mrs. 
Martin,    Mr     Dowdy    of    Mi.s-sissippi.    Mr. 
Frost.  Mr   Fish.  Mr   Pepper.  Mr   Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mavkoui.es.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr   Fauntroy.  Mr   Ratchford.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr    Yatron.    Mr    Addabbo.   Mr.   Lowry   of 
Wa-shington.    Mr     Harrison.    Mr     O'Brien. 
Mr    DAmours.  Mr    R^rnls.  Mr    Morrison 
of    Connecticut.    Mr     McNui.ty.    Mr.    Sten- 
holm   Mr    Fields.  Mr.  Daub.  Ms    Ferraro. 
Mr      HAMMER.srHMiDT.     Ms.     Kaptur.     Mr. 
l.HAND.  Mr   Levitas.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr   Frf.n- 
/.iL   Mr   DuHBiN.  Mr-  Donnelly.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr    HoviAHD,  Mr    Levinf  of  California.  Mr. 
F.w.AB     Mr    Hahkin.   Mr.   Jacobs.   Ms    Pied- 
■tR     Mr.    Kostmayer.    Mr.    Corcoran.    Mr. 
Dnn-Ms   Mr.  Carney.  Mr    Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DE  LA  GAR7.A.   Mr    Mi-Kruv.   Mr 


Applegate.  Mr.  B.Mt..s.  Mr  Bosco.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Bryant  Mr  Coelho.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Coyne,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Minish  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr  Rose.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Akaki  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr  Sh^rp  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Hyde  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
and  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107;  Mr.  Whe.at.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr  McNuLTY,   and  Mr.  Parris. 

H  Con.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Badham. 

H    Con.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr    BERMAN.  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  McCain. 
H   Res.  287;  Mr.  Levine  of  California  and 
Mr.  Hartnett. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
270  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Lake  County  Board,  Illinois,  relative  to  a 
national  minimum  drinking  age:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2755 

Bv  Mr.  RODINO: 
—Page  7   strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  9.  line  23  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec  8  (a)  Section  223  ol  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  223)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "SSCOOO"; 

(2)  by  inserting    "(a) "  before  "Whoever  : 

arid  ,    ^     f  1 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  — 
"(A)  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
interstate  or  foreign  communication,  by 
means  of  telephone,  makes  (directly  or  by 
recording  device)  any  obscene  or  indecent 
communication,  for  commercial  purposes,  to 
any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
to'anv  other  person  without  that  persons 
consent,  regardless  of  whether  the  maker  of 
such  communication  placed  the  call,  or 

"(Bi  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  fa- 
cility under  such  persons  control  to  be  used 
for  an  activity  prohibited  by  subparagraph 
(A), 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 
"(2)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  the  defendant  restricted 
access  to  the  prohibited  communication  to 
persons  18  vears  of  age  or  older,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  which  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  under 
paragraph  (1),  whoever,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  interstate  or  foreign  commu- 


nication,   intentionally    violates    paragraph 

(1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  violation. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion. ,  .  . 

"(4)1  A)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  whoever,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  in  interstate  or  foreign 
communication,  violates  paragraph  (ixA)  or 
ilXB)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  each  violation.  For 
purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of  vio- 
lation shall  con.stitutc  a  separate  violation. 

(B)  A  fine  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
a.ssessed  either— 

(i)  by  a  court,  pursuant  to  a  civil  action 
bv  the  Commission  or  any  attorney  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  who  is  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  or 

"(ii)  by  the  Commission,  after  appropriate 
administrative  proceedings. 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
suit  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  any  or  act  or  prac- 
tice which  violates  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(l)'B)  An  injunction  may  be  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.". 

(b)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  in  paragraph 
(2)  by  inserting  "facility  "  after  "telephone  . 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  issuance  of  regulations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  223(a)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  The  Commission  shall  issue 
such  regulations  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Bv  Mrs.  BYRON: 

(Amendment   to  the  Amendment   in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Page  17  after  line  22,  insert  the  following; 

(f )  Section  201  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(e)(1)  A  State  commission  may  provide 
that  foreign  exchange  service  be  available— 

■•(A)  to  anv  subscriber  with  respect  to  ex- 
change areas  which  arc  within  the  same 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area:  and 

"(B)  to  any  subscriber  who  was  provided 
foreign  exchange  service  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  exchange  areas  involved  are  in 
different   standard   metropolitan  statistical 

areSLS. 
•  (2)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term    foreign  exchange  service 
means    service    under    which    a    subscnber 
wilhin  one  exchange  areas  may  elect,  for  all 
purposes,  to  receive  telephone  service  as  if 
that  subscriber  were  located  within  another 
exchange  area  designated  by  the  subscriber: 

"(B)  term  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area'  means  the  area  in  and  around  a 
city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  as  defined 
bv  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Page  17.  line  23.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

Bv  Mrs.  COLLINS; 

(Amendment   to   the   Amendment   in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Page  20,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
serving  anv  high-density  metropolitan  area, 
the  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
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subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  lo 
thp  portion  of  the  surcharges  which  are  im 
posed  with  respect  to  that  area  for  payment 
under  this  subsection.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  high-density  metropol- 
itan area'  means  any  exchange  area  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  which  has  a  population  of  at  least 
1.5  million.". 

H.R. 4102 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 

(Amendment  to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  10.  at  line  21,  delete  the  words    be 
receiving"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "have 
available  to  it". 

—Page  10.  delete  lines  24  through  page  4, 
line  6. 

—Page  U,  delete  lines  19  through  24. 

—  Page  12.  at  line  6.  after  the  word  "Com- 
merce" insert:  'and  to  recover  an  equitable 
amount  of  support  for  the  Universal  Service 
Fund  that  would  have  been  generated  by 
the  interexchangp  carrier  through  direct 
interconnection". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  6.  at  line  16  after  the  ■"  in.sert:  Such 
charge  shall  be  assessed  on  a  basis  which 
provides  competitive  equality  with  any 
other  line  or  facility  which  is  like,  similar  or 
capable  of  providing  a  functionally  equiva- 
lent service,  regardless  of  the  technology 
used,  and  shall  generate  an  amount  of  subsi- 
dy equal  to  that  amount  of  subsidy  above 
economic  costs  that  would  have  been  gener- 
ated by  direct  interconnection.  " 

Page  6,  at  line  18,  delete  the  words  "other- 
wise uncompensated  availability  of"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Amount  of  subsidy 
support  for  the  Universal  Service  Fund  that 
would  have  been  generated  by" 

Page  7.  at  line  4  delete  the  words  "10  per 
centum"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "the 
amount" 

And  Page  7.  at  line  7  delete  ",  until  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "  "  and  delete  all  that 
follows  through  line  12. 

(Amendment   lo   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page   13,  delete  lines   10  through    13.  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

(2)  Charges  as  determined  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Universal  Service  Fund 
as  provided  under  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commission.  To  assure  economic  efficiency 
and  competitive  equity,  the  Commission,  in 
determining  the  appropriate  charges  to  sup- 
port universal  service  and  in  promulgating 
its  rules,  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
amounts  paid  by  carriers  through  direct 
interconnection  to  support  universal  .service. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  exerci.se  its  full 
jurisdiction  and  authority  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
assure  payment  of  all  charges  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
its  powers  over  carriers,  licensing  and  inter- 
connection. 

(4)  Any  person  who  withholds  payment  of 
any  charge  provided  herein,  with  the  intent 
to  avoid  payment  to  any  carrier  or  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Fund  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  per  day. 
Such  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  Any  exchange  company  or 
carrier  shall  have  standing  to  file  a  com- 
plaint against  any  person  suspected  of  viola- 
tion of  this  section.  Such  complaint  may  be 
filed  Ijcfore  either  the  Commission  or  any 
state  or  federal  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion or  both. 


1 5)  any  person  who  falsely  certifies  any 
fact  to  the  Universal  Service  Board  or  ap- 
plies for  any  payment  from  the  Universal 
Service  F"\ind  with  the  intent  to  defraud  or 
to  obtain  payment  from  the  Fund  knowing 
such  payment  is  not  due  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  of  up  to  five  (5i  years  and  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  ""$1,000,000  per  offense." 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Page  26.  delete   lines   10  through   24   and 
lines  1  through  10  on  page  27. 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  3.  at  line  17.  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(5)  to  require  the  Commission  and  state 
commissions  to  deregulate  telecommunica- 
tions services  to  the  full  extent  possible 
whenever  and  wherever  a  service  or  facility 
is  subject  to  effective  competition. 

Page  42.  at  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  section:  "Section  230.  The  Commission, 
every  state  commission  and  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  deregulate  telecom- 
munications services  and  facilities  to  the 
full  extent  possible  wherever  and  whenever 
a  service,  facility  or  market  is  subject  to  ef- 
fective compeli'ion." 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment   in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  4.  strike  lines  7  through  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

(KK)  Exchange  area  means  the  area 
within  a  local  access  and  transport  area 
(LATA)  as  that  term  was  de.scribed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Civil  Action 
82-0192.  April  20th  and  July  8,  1983  and  in  a 
memorandum  and  order  of  August  5.  1983." 

(Amendment    to    the    amendmt  nt    in    the 
nature  of  asub.stitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  42,  line  20,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

"'DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNOLOCY" 

Sec.  14.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  in.serting  after  Section  230 
(as  added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new- 
Section. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNOLOCY 

Sec.  231.  No  executive  agency  including 
the  Commi-ssion  or  the  Universal  Service 
Board,  and  no  state  or  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
carrier  or  other  person,  inhibit  or  restrict 
the  development  or  use  of  any  technology, 
or  impo.se  any  economic  burden  or  other- 
wise exercise,  or  fail  to  exercise,  its  author- 
ity in  a  manner  which  penalizes  or  creates 
an  advantage  for  any  provider  or  user  over 
any  other  provider  or  user  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  and  services  "" 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Page  2,  after  line  20,  insert: 

(6)  The  public  interest  will  be  best  .served 
by  a  policy  of  maintaining  universally  avail- 
able telephone  service  at  reasonable 
charges,  administered  under  this  act  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  Inhibit  or  restrict 
technological  development  or  use  or  penal- 
ize any  technology,  u.ser  or  provider;  pro- 
motes competition  and  economic  efficiency; 
and  does  not  penalize  or  create  an  advan 
tage  for  any  user  or  provider  of  telecom- 
munications over  any  other  user  or  provider 
of  competitive  alternatives. 

Page  3.  at  line  9,  after  the  word  '".ser\ices," 
insert:  in  a  manner  which  promotes  eco- 
nomic efficiency  while  not  inhibiting  a  com- 
petitive market  for  such  services,  and  does 
not  result  in  any  advantage  or  disadvantage 
for  any  user  or  provider  of  communication 


services  over  any  other  user  or  provider  of 
communication  services:" 

Page  3,  at  line  17.  after  the  word  "indus- 
try." insert;  "by  establishing  a  policy  that 
prohibits  use  of  regulatory  or  other  author- 
ity to  favor  one  technology  or  provider  of 
telecommunications  over  any  other  technol- 
ogy or  provider  " 

Page  22.  at  line  12,  strike  "or  charges" 
and,  insert:  "by  equalizing  the  amount  of 
support  paid  to  the  Universal  Service  Fund 
by  each  provider  of  like,  similar  or  function- 
ally equivalent  services  so  that  competition 
in  telecommunications  is  based  on  economic 
cost  differences: " 

(Amendment  lo  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act  "  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
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Public  participation. 
Effective  date. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  .served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  "jniversal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  .service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  .service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone .service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

tb)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  lo  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life: 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services.  Including  inter- 
slate  directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  lo  assure  that  the  United  Stales  have 
sufficient  regulatory  authority  to  maintain 
universally  available  and  affordable  tele- 
phone service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
Stales  will  t>enefil  from  continuing  improve- 
ments   in    telecommunications    technology 


and  the  coniuvaed  development  of  a  com 
petilive  telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi_ 
sion  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  intersUle  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)    "Exchange    area'    means    the    geo_ 
graphic  area  designated  as  a  local  access  and 
transport  area  (LATA)  by  the  U.S.  Distric 
Court  for  the  Di.stricl  of  Columbia  in  Civil 
Action  82-0192. 

"(11)    "Exchange    carrier'    and     exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  earner  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 
ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(  1 )  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
CC  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  bv  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  dale  the  sy.stem 
referred  lo  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  loll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  lo  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers.  . 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  I9i4  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

■Sec  221  a.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

■•(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
swilched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  bv  an  exchange  carrier, 

■■(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

■■(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier, 

"(B)  anv  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"•(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1, 
1985,  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  anv  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge- 

(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  earn- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

■■(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  suD- 
section  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  .special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Cominission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  co.sts  imposed  upon  ex- 
change" carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  lo  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  .service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  applv  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
IS  u.sed  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to'charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

""(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensiiive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  lo  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers    receive    timely    recovery    of    such 

costs.  .  , 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar vear  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
iraff'ic-sensilive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  lo  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  thai  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31,  1983, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  Imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d),  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"•(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

••(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1,  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

••(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, lo  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  lo  a  participating 

carrier:  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived bv  the  interexchange  earner  where, 
under  nJles  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  lo.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

■■(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  anv  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  earn- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

■•(B)  The  term  carrier  differential  means 
the  percentage  that— 

■■(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  Julv  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

°  -(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  lo  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  al  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  earner 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1,  1983. 

•■(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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■■(4)  During  Ihf  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

•■(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  sub.section.  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

■■(6)  Until  Jariuary  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  .section  225. 

"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1,  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis 
sion.  The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
Ijefore  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 


to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  cliarge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f )  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  .section  225. 

■(  1 )  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commi.ssion  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  llegula 
tions  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commi.ssion  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  .service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-.sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69  105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983): 

•■(41  the  term  non-lraffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  cost?  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

■■(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  .services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  .services  or  facilities  u.sed  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access:  and 

"(6)  the  term  mterexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  Stale,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof" 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrexlype  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on- 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  u.se  centrex-type  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  .section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sub.section; 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  sutiscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■'(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  a.ssislance  in  the  manner  pro- 
Mded  for  as  of  October  1,  1983: 

(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
made  from  any  sub.scriber  line  during  any 
month.' 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986,  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  .section. 

■■(bx  1 1  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  sub.scrit>er  line  exceeds  the  na 
tional  average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  earner  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive- 

■'(1)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

(ii)  90  per  centum,  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

■■(iii)  95  per  centum,  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  cenlum. 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

■■(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thou.sand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■'(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

■■(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

'■(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  Slate,  for  telephone  exchange 
.service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 


"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  earner  is  en 
titled  to  receive  paymenus  from  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
cenlum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
■(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer    for   providing   telephone 
exchange  .service  exceeds 

•■(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

•(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service.  „     ^    ,       v,  n 
■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  snail 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  lo 
ensure    that    such    carrier    receives    from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982   reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    inside    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve 
nue  requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant   factor  in  effect   on 
January   1.   1982):  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered   in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  J     w   n 
(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish   and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  earners  providing 
interstate   communication,   and   other   cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminates  burdens  or 
delays   in    the   certification    or   application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  di.sbursemenl  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

■•(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 

ensure  that—  ,.     .• 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■•(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

••(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service  except  Ihat  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

•(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
.^<  t  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
I  lu-recf  the  following; 

(dMl)  Not   later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective   date  of  this  subsection,   the 


Commussion  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

■■,A»  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 

and  ,. 

•■(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Stales  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  The  Universal  Service  board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

■(B)  four  Slate  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
•■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
••(A)  shall  establish  and  mainlain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal   Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal   Service    Fund   by    the   exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■•(Bl  shall  establish,  and  may  from  lime  to 
lime  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities   and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  lo  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences   in  the  size   and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  systein 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in   section   4   of   the   Universal   Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdicuonal  .sepa- 
ration of  carrier  properly  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
excliange  -access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for"  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 

exchanges.  c.,„.„ 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1  1983.  shall  be  submitted  lo  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

•(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2KB),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car^ 
riers  al  reasonable  and  affordable  rales:  and 
■■(B)  lake  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  (harac- 
terislics  required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access;  .     ,;„ 

•■(ii)  investment  and  as.sociated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  lo  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  acces.s. 

(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 


appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  lo  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■■(8)  Any  delerminalion  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  consiciered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a),  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (biH)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(2)(A)  Stale  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  lo  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  u.seful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REeVIRE  BASIC  ONE-LlNE 
TELEPHONE 

■Sec  227.  (a)  A  Stale  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one^ 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  al  a  single  premise)  within  such 
Stale  on  the  basis  of  a  tanff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■ibi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  lo  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  anv  such  delerminalion.  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec    10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  life-line  telephone  service  line,  and 

■•(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  lime  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■■(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  sucli  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Slate 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Stale  commission  shall  lake  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

•■(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

■■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carreer's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11  Section  201  of  the  Communica 
lions  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Acl)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  as.sociated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

•■(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.  ". 

SHARED  USE  OP  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene 
ficial  without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 


eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

•(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribes to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  .services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interests  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
.solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities." 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

■'Sec.  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

■(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
.sented  adequately  in  the  proceeding:  and 

■■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

"(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec.  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  Stale  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  association  shall  have  as  Us 
purpose  ihe  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  Slate 
Association- 

'(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

■■(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

■■(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  asscx'iation 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

■•(c)(1)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 


administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

■■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  <B),  any 
State  as.sociation  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
Stale  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  lo  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  Stale.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Slate  a.s.socialion 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■(B)  Each  telephone  rarrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  Stale 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (Ai  shall  print  or  otherwi.se  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  lo 
the  carrier  not  le.ss  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■'O  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  lo 
telephone  matters. 

ID)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association's  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

■■(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  Ihe  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

"(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  P.oard 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  as.sso- 
ciation  shall  consist  of  not  le.ss  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agency  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

"(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


i4i  The  Slate  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  slock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  cmplovee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individual.s 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Slate  as- 
.sociation  may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office.  ,    ^     c.   . 

•(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  blate 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  Stale  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer's  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Slate  regulatory  commis- 
.sions  and  with  organizations  thai  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State.  "  ,. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
.sary  to  establish  the  association  under  State 

■■(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  lo  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

■■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  Stale  association;  and 

•■(D)  represent  the  ccllective  interests  of 
the  Stale  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
aulhori-^ed  in  subsection  (c)(1),  in  Federal 
policy  and  ralemaking  proceedings. 

"(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  Slate  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col_ 
lected  as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■■(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


I  ml)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agenl.  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

"(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 
iB)  interfere  or  threaten  lo  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
as.sociation  or  the  Re.source  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  lo  be 
penalized  any  person  who  ronlribules  to  the 
Slate  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

"(2)    Anv    person    who    willfully    violates 
paragraph"  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
aliv  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
""( j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  terms  "Board  of  Directors"  and 
Board"  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Stale  association. 

■■(2)  The  term  "State  association"  means  a 
non-profit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
lion  551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  The  term  "periodic  customer  billing 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  "residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

"(6)  The  term  telephone  earner  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.". 

EiaPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: .^  . 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  ihe  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  anv  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983,  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A)  the  term  "covered  position"  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Acl  (29 
use  152(11))  or  (li)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price   index   since  December  31. 

1983' 

"(B)  the  term  "modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Stales  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified: 

"(c)  the  term  "entity  subject  lo  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment"  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
Hems-United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

■■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law. ". 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Acl  shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Acl. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (texl  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Acl  may  be  cited  as  the  "t/ni- 
versal  Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act  of 

1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  fiftv-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  inlegraiion  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
haneiicapped.  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rales. 

(b)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are- 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  iri 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life; 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  ha^■e  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  lo  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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Stales  will  bt-nefit  from  contiruiinK  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■■(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  Inter 
state  service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

"(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  .service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(  1 1  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  1)  shall 
lake  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  sub.section 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  periocl  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  lakes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1984  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  except  as 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated 
unswitched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commi-ssion  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units   of    real    properly    leased,   owned,    or 


under  the  control  of  a  per.son  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  .such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  piirpcses.  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change acce.^»s.  comparable  to  lho.se  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge  — 

(1)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri 
er's  facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

(il)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  .services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  ser\'ice  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier.  unle.ss  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

"(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  chara(.leristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change acce.ss  as  a  reliable  and  commerical- 
ly  valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  acce.ss. 

"(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

"(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 


sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commi-ssion  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation IS  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commi.s.sion  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  a.ssure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  ;  acticable.  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983, 
which  Is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  sub.section 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  In  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1,  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"I A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  s'lbsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985,  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1,  1983,  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  — 
"(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that— 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1),  is 
of 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985,  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  acce.ss.  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

"(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 


and  ending  on  June  30,  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change earner  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  provid- 
ed exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pav  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

"(5)  "in  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

"(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

■(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  dale  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  .subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  Slate  commis.sions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commi-ssion  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule.  . 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  wiin 
paragraph  U)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penally 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

""(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  an  Slate  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commi-ssion.  effective  beginning 
July  1  1985.  the  authority  to  admini.sler  the 
system  of  acce-ss  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  Stale  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which    alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f ) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  Slate  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before   the  Senate  commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Stale  commis- 
sion    The    Commi-ssion    may    proceed    lo 
review"  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commi-ssion  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or    ails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  o!  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  Slate  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such   hearings,   and  accept   or  re_ 
quire  ihe  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  Slate  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such   tariff,   taking    into   full    account    the 
views  of  and  record  developed  by.  the  Slate 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  anv  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 


required  under  subsection  (f)  or  lo  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

"(1)  the  term  special  access  charge"  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission  s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  tlie  term  end-user  common  line 
charge"  means  a  charge  asses.sed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-lraffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

"(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  a.s.sessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  lo  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-lraffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 

1983): 

"(4)  the  term  non-lraffie-sensitive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  varv  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

"(5)     the     term     "interexchange    service 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an   integral   part   of   interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access:  and 

"(6)  the  term  "interexchange  carrier 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  T-I^i.^H 
"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  united 
States,  any  State,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof".                          . 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.  C.  docket  numbered 
7872  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  -shall  lake 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on—  .  ,  ,o 

(A)  non-governmental  laxexempl  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  or  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service- 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  lo  license 
issued  bv  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  iliat  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication. 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 

*''^(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dMf)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 


(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance lo  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month.  " 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


UNIVERSAL  service  TUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

•Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986.  lo  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(bX  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
tilled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centunt. 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centuni. 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  0.\ 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shaU 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  lo  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  earner, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  earn- 
ers in  such  Slate,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  ser\ice  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(cKl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
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sal  Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (I)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
■•(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

•(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli 
cable  subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2i  any  cost  of  ex 
change  access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  earners  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  .subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that  — 

■■(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

"(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services.  " 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of — 


"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  u.sers  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  .services; 

■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 
and 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

•(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (o  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
•■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board  — 
"(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  P''und  by  the  exchange 
access  board  In  accordance  with  .section  225; 
'(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revi.se,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  acce.ss,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

"(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  Jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  "access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

"(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)<B),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall- 

"(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 
■(B)  take  into  account— 
"(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

■'(ID  investment  and  associated  costs  (in 
eluding     depreciation     and     maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand    (including    peak    demand)    for   ex 
change  service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■■(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 


UMI 


(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
.serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
.scriber  lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

"(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (J)  of  section  402." 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  arrtended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  sub.section  (b)(  1 )  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(2)(A)  State  commi.ssions  shall  have  au- 
thority (1)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
u.sed  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
.services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  .section  410.  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

■•(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

"(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property  ' 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscrlt>ers  at  a  single  premise)  within  .such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument"  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion In  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


••(d)(l>  Each  Stale  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that- 

•■(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

•■(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

•■(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service"  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  IS  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  sub.scrib- 
er  can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■■(B)(1)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-Income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Slate 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Slate  commission  shall  lake  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  Slate,  and  specifical  y 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

■•(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  arc 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  lo 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  lo  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled) or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(4)  Anv  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.'". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  Slate 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
Stale  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.'". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 


"shared  use  of  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

•■Sec  228  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  bfing  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). .. 

■■(b)  Anv  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone sub.scriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  u.se  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of,  such  facilities  and 
services.  , 

■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  lor 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  <  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  u.se  of 
communications  facilities.'". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  229  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including    any    proceeding    of    the    joint 

board)  if—  ,  .  . 

(1)   the   person   applying   for   assistance 

represents  an  interest— 

(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

•(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

•■(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
lo  parlicipale  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  Stale  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Stale  association  .shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  presentation  of  such  consumers 
within  such  Slate  before  telephone  carriers 
and  governmental  bodies.  Any  Slate  Asso- 
ciation— .    v.,     I, 

•■(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
Slate  government.  . 

•■(2)  shall  be  subject  lo  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  .      -.v, 

■•(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  .such  State  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  Stale  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Stale,  who  are 
sixteen  vears  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  a.s.socialion 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion. ,     ,  . 

■•(c)  ( 1 1  Anv  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (di  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  cn-il 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential   telephone   consumers   within   that 

Stale. 

(2)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (Bi.  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  id)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  lo  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  lo  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  lo  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activilies  of  the  Slate  association 
and  other  mailers  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■■(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  .such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
a-ssociation  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

•■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  lo 
telephone  matters. 

••(D)  The  Slate  as.sociation  of  a  Slate 
prompllv  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  thal- 

•■(i)  the  State  as.sociation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  earner 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■•(d)(1)  The  general  management  oi  tne 
properlv.  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  .shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

•  (21  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  lo  serve  as  a  Director  ol  any 
State  association. 

•(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  sub.section  (e).  Directors  of  any  Slate 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors mav  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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■■(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

■•(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year,  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  Stale 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organivjitioas  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  con.sumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
<e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  non-profit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Re.source  Center  shall  — 

"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d),  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association: 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association:  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1),  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

"(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  Stale  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


"(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

■(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 

"(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  S5.000. 

(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association. 

"(2)  The  term  Slate  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  restdenlial  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■•(3)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 

■■(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  who.se  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

■■(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adf'irg  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  :  ..t)sec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  D  iber 
31,  1983.  of  creditable  service,  an('  eat- 

ment  after  such  date  of  associated  .  i-iued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

■(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who,  on  December  31. 
1983,  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
.serving  in  a  covered  position. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

"(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000,  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31, 
1983: 

"(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Stales  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82-0192,  a.s  modified: 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
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poration  owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation:  and 

"(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwi.se  be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EPrECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  1,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Definitions. 
Access  charges. 
Universal  Service  Fund. 
Universal  Service  Board. 
Depreciation. 
Interexchange  tariffs. 
Provider  of  last  resort. 
Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Public  participation. 
Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

lb)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life; 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
stale  directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  .security  of  the  United 


States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improvf 
ments  in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(hh)  "Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  "Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  "Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  State  designated  by 
the  State  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4  (a)(1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C  C  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  earner 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  date  tho  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  d)  lakes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  Th(^ 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 

such  carriers.  ,  .no-i  io 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1984  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  lor 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
"(b)  Any  such  charge  shall  be  assessed  on 
a  basis  which  provides  competitive  equality 
with  any  other  line  or  facility  which  is  like, 
similar  or  capable  of  providing  a  functional- 
ly equivalent  service,  regardless  of  the  tech 

nology  used.  v,  „  k»  „, 

••(c)(1)  A  .special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  bv  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

•I  A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier, 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (includinK  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

,C)  anv  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


uuas  oi  ..a.  prop.,--.:,  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person.  ,   ,       , 

"•(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985,  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  anv  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  witnout  direct  or  indirect  inter 
connection  with  such  carrier,  and  for  C()m- 
mercial  or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili 
ties  services  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  earn- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. .      ..        ,,. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  suo- 
section  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  .subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■•(2)  Anv  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  u.sed  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

(3)1  A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

•IB)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  applv  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

(4)  Anv  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfullv  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

•leMl)  Anv  non-lraffic-.sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  cstabli-shed  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  ihe  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  re- 
covered through  earner  common  ine 
charges  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  a.ssure  that  exchange  common 
carriers    receive    timely    recovery    of    such 

costs.  J  , 

••(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar vear  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-lraffic-sen- 
silive  costs  collected  through  earner 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

••<4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  sub.section 
(d)  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

••(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

••(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub.section 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985,  equal  to  the 
change  in  effect  on  July  1,  1983,  adju.sled  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

•IB)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

••(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par 
ticipating  carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 

carrier:  and 

•■(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived bv  the  interexchange  earner  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  tvpe  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined lo  be  available  to,  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

••(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  earn- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

•■(B)  The  term  carrier  differential  means 
the  percentage  that— 

•Ii)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  Julv  1,  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

""••(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assesssed  to  a  participating 
carrier. 

If  at  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission "changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  earner 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  deieonined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 

1    1983 

(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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(4)  Uunng  the  period  beginning  on  thf 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

'■(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

••(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penally 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

■  (2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commi.ssion.  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  State  commission  in- 
volved. Any  carrier  or  customer  filing  such  a 
petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  State  commission.  The 
Commi.ssion  may  proceed  to  review  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  tariff  only  if  the  State 
commission  renders  an  adverse  decision  or 
fails  to  render  a  final  decision  with  respect 
to  such  alleged  violations  before  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  period  following  the  submis 
sion  of  such  petition  to  the  Commi.ssion. 
The  State  commission,  in  connection  with 
rendering  a  decision,  may  conduct  such 
hearings,  and  accept  or  require  the  submis- 
sion of  such  testimony  and  other  informa- 
tion, as  the  State  commission  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  The  Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  affirm,  remand,  or 
modify  the  relevant  portions  of  such  tariff, 
taking  into  full  account  the  views  of.  and 
record  developed  by.  the  State  commission. 
This    paragraph    shall    not    apply    to    any 


charge  to  llie  cxlenl  the  charge  necessary 
to  maintain  the  carrier  differential  required 
under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  surcharge  es- 
tablished under  section  225. 

■■(  1 1  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
lions  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  lime  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
develofjed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■■(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  m  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

■(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-.sensilive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983); 

"(4)  the  term  'non-lraffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or,  after  July  1,  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board:  and 

■■<5i  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  cenlrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  as.sociated  with  such 
-services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  .service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
i.ssued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impo.se  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

"(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  sissistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■•(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscritjer  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  sub.scriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil 
ity  of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  i>n 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay 
ments  under  this  section. 

"(b)(  I )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
.sal  Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

"(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  withm  a  Stale,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounus  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
.scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  Stale,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 


noil )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en 
tilled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of -section  201(d). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (D  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change  carrier   shall   be   equal   to   50   per 

centum  of — 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential   customer    for   providing   telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

•(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

"(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure    that    such    carrier    receives    from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  ihan  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    inside    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant   factor  in  effect   on 
January   1,  1982):  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  j    i,  ,, 
••(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish   and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,   and   other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays    in    the    certification    or    application 
process  lo  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
.simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  m  each  application. 

••(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  lo 
ensure  that—  ... 

••(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410:  . 

"(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rales  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis:  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective   date  of  this  subsection,  the 


Commi.ssion  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

(Ai  en.sunng  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic trealmenl  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  .services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  lo 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 

and  ,. 

•(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Stales  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■  (A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

•(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance   with  subsection   (c)  and   ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
•■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
"(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by   the   Universal   Service   Fund,   and   shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal   Service   Fund   by    the   exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
"(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  lo 
lime  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  lo  provide  exchange  -services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in    section    4    of    the    Universal    Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

•(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  acce.ss.  as  described  in  section  4  of 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983;  and 

••(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
.sary  lo  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for"  interstate  service  lo  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges.  _      ,  c.  . 

■■(4)  Any  deci.sion  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

••(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

••(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
•(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

■•(ii)  inve-stmenl  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  lo  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

"(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  Stales  Code, 


appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
lo  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■•(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
-serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  In  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

"(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"■(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  lo  the  Stales  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410, 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  ihe  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

••(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

••(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  properly  in- 
volved. ,  . 

••(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viabi'ily  of  the  property.". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

•Sec  227.  <a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
Stale  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■•(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  ihe  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  iho 
followinK  new  subsection: 

•■(d)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that 

■■(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

■•(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

•■(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

•■(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•'(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub 
scriber  which  offered  for  a  single,  discount 
ed  charge  and  under  which  a  subscriber  can 
make  a  limited  number  of  calls  within  the 
exchange  area  in  which  such  service  is  of- 
fered. 

••(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Stale  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

■•(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

••(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer 
cial  activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

•■(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  adverti.semenls)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier. •'. 

SHARED  USE  OK  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•'SHARED  USB  OP  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  mainner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  P'ed- 


eral  courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .sec- 
tion). 

•(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone sub.scriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub 
scribers  to  u.se  or  share  the  u.se  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  acce.ss  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commis.sior.  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.  ". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

•PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

•Sec.  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if- 

■■(li  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represenLs  an  interest - 

■•(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
.sented  adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(B)  repre-sentation  of  which  is  n(>ce.ssary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

■Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpo.se  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association 

■■(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

■■(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

■•(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

"(c)(1)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  sub-section  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 


administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Slate 

■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
Stale  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Slate  a.s.sociation 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■'(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwi.se  include  or 
enclo.se  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Slate  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  nol  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  nol  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■■(D)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

(ii  the  Slate  as.sociation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  ^^lo.i  ounce  avoir;  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
Slate  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

■•(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Stales,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

■■(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  Stale 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compen-sation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


(4)  The  Slate  association  shall  nol  haw 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  lo 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer. 
or  employee  of  the  as.socialion.  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  rta-sonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Slate  as 
sociation  may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  parly  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office.  ,    >,     c  . 

■■(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  fatate 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Slate  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  Stale  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

■IB)  select  one  individual  to  .serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■•(e)  The  Governor  of  each  Slate  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion and  as  an  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  arc  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  Slate 
public  policy  making  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  con.sultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  Slate. 

••(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 

■•(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■•(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d),  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  pa.ssed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

••(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

••(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  Stale  as.socialions  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  .subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ralemaking  proceedings. 

•■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■•(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  .serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


i  i  1. 1  1  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
throuj;!!  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  earner  may  not  — 

■(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  a.ssociation  or  the  Center;  or 

■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  conlribules  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participalion. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  CD  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

■■"(  j)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors^  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 

State  association. 

(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■■(3)  The  term  Federal  agency  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 

•■(4)  The  term    periodic  customer  billing 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

■■(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  excnange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

■■(6)  The  term  telephone  earner  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

••(7)  The  term  Stale'  means  each  ol  the 
fifty  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub-sec- 
tion; „  . 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  ihe  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  a-s.sociated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  anv  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  .subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  sub  section— 
■■(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
use.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed bv  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer   price   index   since   December   31. 

1983;  ,    .    _, 

■■(B)   the  term    modified   final   judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  Stales 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192,  as  modified; 

•■(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■■(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items-United  Slates  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

■■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.  ". 

effective  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 

of  1983". 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 

follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Inierexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participalion. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 


STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fifty-vear  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
univensal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  tho.se  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

( b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are- 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  lo  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  .    . 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directorv  a-ssistance.  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and  , 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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states  will  benefit  from  coiitinuinK  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  Sec*  ion  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  sevices.  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
estate  service,  for  the  orgination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  'Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  form  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  State  designated  by 
the  State  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

"(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec.  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  .service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

"(cMl)  A  sp>ecial  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect 
ly  interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated 
unswitched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

'•(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with    the    exchange    facilities    of    any    ex 
change  carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op 
crating  characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

■■(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  functionally  equivalent  to 
those  available  from  an  exchange  carrier  for 
exchange  access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  tiie  otherwi.se  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  sub.section  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  cost  impo.sed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

"(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

"(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola 
tion.  or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation In  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

"■(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-.sensilive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov 
ered  under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  cal- 
ender year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of 
non-traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may 
not  be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


■•(3)  The'Commi.ssion  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  .services. 

■■(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  loll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

■(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carritT.  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be  — 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub.section 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3i: 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to,  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)     The     term     "participating     carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  I.  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  "carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that- 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  is 
of 

■lii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com 
mission  changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983 

"(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
t>cginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


"(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985.  persons  obtain 
ing  exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directlv  covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access"  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

••(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

"(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
pavments  required  under  section  225. 

•"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  d)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

■•(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  Stale  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change   customer    which    alleges    that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  State  commission  in- 
volved. Any  carrier  or  customer  filing  such  a 
petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  State  commission.  The 
Commission  may  proceed  to  review  the  rele 
vanl  portions  of  the  tariff  only  if  the  State 
commission  renders  an  adverse  decision  or 
fails  to  render  a  final  decision  with  respect 
to  such  alleged  violations  before  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  period  following  the  submis- 
sion of  such  petition   to  the  Commission. 
The  State  commission,  in  connection  with 
rendering    a    decision,    may    conduct    such 
hearings,  and  accept  or  require  the  submis- 
sion of  such  testimony  and  other  informa- 
tion  as  the  State  commission  considers  nec- 
essary    or    appropriate.     The     Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  affirm,  remand,  or 
modify  the  relevant  portions  of  .such  tariff. 
1  iking  into  full  account  the  views  of.  and 
record  developed  by.  the  Stale  commission. 
This    paragraph    shall    not    apply    to    any 


charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  necessar.s 
to  maintain  the  carrier  differential  required 
under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  surcharge  es- 
tablished under  section  225. 

(1)  the  term  "special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions las  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission  s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  lo 
recover  the  inlerstale  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adoptedasof  July  27.  1983); 

"(3)  the  term  "carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 

1983); 

••(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensitive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

"(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access:  and 

■■(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  „    .  ^ 

••(7)  the  term  'person'  includes  the  Unilea 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof ". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  cenlrex-type  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  .service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  bv  the  Commission,  except  lo  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communications.  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sub.seclion: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  cam- 
id)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(dnf)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


2)  Paragraph  iD  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  earner  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983: 

(B)  ihe  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance:  and 

■•(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
anv  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  225.  (a)  To  as.sure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  suficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

••(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensilive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certifiction  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

••(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earn- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(I)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average:  and 

••(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Slate,  the  earner  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  earner 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average:  and 

•■(lii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  earn- 
ers in  such  Slate,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  .service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 
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"(cXl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  Ls  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201id). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (I)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

"(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  paymenUs  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  m  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

•■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  oi  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  others  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

■■(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that- 

'■(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  ba.sed  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410: 

■(Bi  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

■■(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara 
graph  shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

'■(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
Impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  .services .'■. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 


Commission    shall    establish    a    Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

■■(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 
and 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■'(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■(A),  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

■'(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■'(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board  — 
"(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purpose  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225: 
■■(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercise  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

"(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  'access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

■■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  i  in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

■■(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

■■(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
stale  communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  tran.smission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 
■■(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

■■(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  acce.ss:  and 

■■(iii)  the  u.se  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

■■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
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appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■■<8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402.". 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(  1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■i2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
.services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  section  410.  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  clas.ses  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

■■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.'. 

provider  of  last  resort 
Sec  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■'STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  A  state  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  groups 
of  subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within 
such  State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  in- 
cludes all  costs  of  providing  and  maintain- 
ing such  instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  in.strumenf  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  Stale  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
lion". 

lifeline  telephone  service 
Sec   10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(d)(  1 )  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that- 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

■(B)   a  household   many   not   have  more 
than  one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 
■(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Anv  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  ol 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  IS  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

•(BMi)  A  State  commission  may  re.stnci 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria. 
I  he  Stale  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifical  y 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped.  . 

"(ii)  A  Stale  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefiu  under  part  A  of  I'He  1/ 
of  I  he  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
securitv  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
ser\'ice  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carrier's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers. ". 

prohibition  of  cross  subsidy 
Sec    11    Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (a-s  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following: 

"(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  ma> 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier  ". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  ( as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  bt-HiK  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
lion'-  ,  .V,,,.- 

"(b)  Anv  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services.  ,    ,  ,„, 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined bv  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  198J) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities."'. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  ol  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
lions: 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  229  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnessess.  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including    any    proceeding    of    the    joint 

board)  if—  ,  .  . 

"(1)   the   person   applying   for   assistance 

represents  an  inleresl  — 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding:  and 

"(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

"(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Stale  association  shall  have  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government.  .  . 

(2)  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisioris  of 
this  section,  and  .     ,      i.v, 

■  (3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Stale  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion lor  a  Stale  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  resident..?  of  such  Slate,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  associalion 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 

■(c)(1)  Anv  Stale  as.sociaUon  which  meets 
the  requiremenUs  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  parly  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  Slate  or  Federal  cinl 
action  or  admini.strative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 


administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Stale.  ^    _ 

•(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  <B).  any 
State  associalion  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
Stale  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  Slate.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

(Bi  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  anv  informational  material  by  a  Slate 
associalion  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  lo 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion") for  which  informational  material  was 
limelv  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  lo 
telephone  matters. 

•(D)  The  Stale  associalion  of  a  s>iate 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  thal- 

•■(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  earner 
for  anv  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosiire  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/ 100  ounce  avoir:  and 

•■(ii)  the  associalion  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(l>  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Ihe  Slate  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  lime  determine. 

■■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  anv  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
Stale  as.sociaiion.  .   ,_^  .^ 

(3>  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors mav  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  Incurred  by  them  m  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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41  1  tie  State  association  shall  not  iiavc 
any  power  to  is-sut-  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
dfclart'  or  pas  ain  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  mromi'  or  ;L-..Mt.s  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  bontfil  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
comp«'nsation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale 
association  shall— 

■■(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic  areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers'  interests  in  Stale 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Slate  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers'  interests  in 
the  State. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  a.ssociatlon  under  State 
law. 

•■(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

•■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Re.source  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall  — 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d),  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center: 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association: 

■■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

■'(D)  repre.sent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1),  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

■■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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iiHii  Any  K-ifpnonc  carrier,  dircclly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

■(A)  Prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 
■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cau.se  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Re.source  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  pf  nalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

'■(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board^  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association. 

■  (2)  The  term  State  association^  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■•(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

■'(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  loll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(6)  The  term  ■telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

■■(7)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.'. 

EMPLOYEE  PROTE(mON 

Sec.  14  Section  221  of  the  Communica 
tions  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31,  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

■■(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

'■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section  — 

■■(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  .section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983: 

■(B)  the  term  ■modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82  0192.  as  modified; 

■■(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  earner  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■■(D)  the  term  'consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items- United  Stales  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

■■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4,  strike  the  word  Act  "  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 
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STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
senice  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

<3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  .service:  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are- 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life: 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  .services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  .services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 


,s';,i.  ^,  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
nuiiti  in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followmt: 

•■(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  earner, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

■■(ii)  Direct  interconnection^  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

•■(jj)  Indirect  inteconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

■(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the 
geographic  area  w  ithin  a  stale  designated  by 
the  stale  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

■■(ID  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (aMl)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  bv  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  <1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1,  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  loll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  with  this  section. 

■■(b)  No  end-u.ser  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  nol  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnecU  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for- 

••(A)  any  line  that  does  nol  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commernally  valuable  alternatives 
or  be  u.sed  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

■iC)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
:ire  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  properly  lea-sed.  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  .solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

■■(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who,  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  lo  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

■•(i)  which  reflects  the  subsidy  support  for 
the  Universal  Service  Fund  that  would  have 
been  generated  by  the  exchange  carrier's  fa- 
cilities for  exchange  access,  and 

■(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub 
section  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  as.sessed.  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  Ihe  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  lo  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

■■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  of  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

•■(41  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  thus  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  nol  more  Ihan  SIOO.OOO  for  each  viola- 
lion,  or  nol  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  ca,se  of  any  corporation. 

•■(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d),  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commi-ssion  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

■(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 


siiive  costs  collected  through  earner 
common  line  charges  if  and  lo  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

i4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

(fxi)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expen.ses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

■■(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  lo  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
ihe  Commission  under  paragrpah  (3): 

■■(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985,  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

■■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of 
echange  access  as  provided  to  a  participat- 
ing carrier:  and 

■■(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  co.sts  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  avaialble  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
■■(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1,  1983. 

■•(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that— 

■■(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1,  1983,  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  is 

■■(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985,  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 

1.  1983. 

■•(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  sub.section.  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  lo  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

•■(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date   of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
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aiul  'nilitit;  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  acress  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

••<5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  sutwection.  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

•(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

•■(gHli  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  nolifi 
cation  shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule 

•■(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

■■(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  Stale  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  hy 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

•■(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  Interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  cf) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  State  commi.ssion  in- 
volved. Any  carrier  or  customer  filing  such  a 
petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  State  commi.ssion.  The 
Commission  may  proceed  to  review  the  rele- 
vant portior\s  of  the  tariff  only  if  the  State 
commission  renders  an  adverse  decision  or 
fails  to  render  a  final  decision  with  respect 
to  such  alleged  violations  before  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  period  following  the  submis 
sion  of  such  petition  to  the  Commi.ssion. 
The  State  commission,  in  connection  with 
rendering  a  decision,  may  '•onduct  such 
hearings,  and  accept  or  require  the  submis 
sion  of  such  testimony  and  other  informa 
lion,  as  the  State  commission  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.  The  Commussion 
shall  have  authority  to  affirm,  remand,  or 
modify  the  relevant  portions  of  such  tariff, 
taking  into  full  account  the  views  of.  and 
record  developed  by.  the  State  commi.ssion. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  necessary 
to  maintain  the  carrier  differential  required 


under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  surcharge  es- 
tablished under  section  225. 

■(  1)  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commi.ssion's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
Interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■■(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

■•(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex 
change  carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por 
tion  of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.104  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27, 
1983): 

■(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensitive  costs^ 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or,  after  July  1,  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board,  and 

■■(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access,  and 

■■(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change .service. 

■■(7)  the  term  person^  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  ". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising.  In  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  centrex-lype  .services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on- 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  cenlrex-type  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(J)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commi.ssion.  except  to  the 
extent  thai  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sutjsection: 

'■(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er ". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.seclion 

(d)(fi  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  earner  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 


"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1,  1983; 

■(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance:  and 

■•(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

<e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  .service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Univcr.sal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  re^-overed  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

■'(b)(  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
.sal  Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
Its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  sub.scriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■■(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

■■(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

■■(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

■(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
.scriber lines  withm  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■||)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

'■(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average:  and 

(ill)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  pr(x:edures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  asses.sed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  Slate,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 


sal Service  P\jnd  it  it  certifies  to  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  .service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  car 
rier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per  centum  of- 
(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
(1)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer   for   providing   telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds  ,  foiir,» 

■(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  recieve  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982 >:  and  (2i  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services 

(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  earners  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  othe  custom- 
ers directly  obtaining  exchange  access)  to 
administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
.simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  ba.sed  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410;  .       . 

(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

■•(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service  except  that  any  adju.stment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  thi.s  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec 
live  basis:  and 

■(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  .survices .". 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Se*  e  Scrf.on  410  of  the  Communications 
.^ct  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
I  hereof  the  following 

I  dill  I  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
.Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of- 

lAi  en.sunng  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 


.services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  iran.sition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 

•(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  this  litle. 

■(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and  ,    , 

(B)  four  Stale  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  sub.section  (a). 

■■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board- 
•■(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consi-stent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac^ 
tices  for  determmmg  the  payments  requirecl 
by  the  Universal  Service   Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal    Service    Fund    by    the    exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■•,B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  lime  to 
lime  revise   practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fuUv  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities    and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exerci.sed  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in    section    4    of    the    Universal    Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

■•(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  •access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

•■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges.  ,  o,   ,„ 

■•(4)  Anv  decision  of  the  Federal-Stale 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action 

■■(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)iB).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  — 

(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car^ 
riers  at  reasonable  and  affordable  rales:  and 
■•(B)  lake  into  account- 
■•(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access;  .     ,;„ 

•■(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

(lii)  Ihe  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  ihis  Act. 

(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit    exchange    common    carriers    which 


serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cosl  studies.  . 
••(8)  Any  delerminalion  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402. ". 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (bid)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bid)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■(2)(Ai  Slate  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  10  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
stale  services  assigned  to  the  Slates  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (ii)  lo  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

"(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
coverv  of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  earners  in- 
volved. 

•(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  properly,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. ^.        . 

••(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  properly.". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9.  The  Communcialions  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  RE(JUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

•Sec  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associatecl 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
Slate  on  the  basis  of  a  lanff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring.  .^    .  ,^ 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
Ihe  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone inslrumenl  which  the  Stale  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  lo 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  lo  be  generally 
recognized  a-s  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  C()m- 
mission  may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
ivpe  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
lion". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  I  as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  ihe  end  thereof  the 
following  nevk  subsection: 

(dKl)  Each  State  commisson  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
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phone  service  by  exchange  carriers.  Sucli 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
lor  the  principal  residence  of  a  household, 

'  (B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

■■<2)  Any  charse  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

"(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  .service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  IS  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■(BMi)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

■(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  U.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)(  1 )  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.'. 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"shared  use  of  telephone  facilities 
"Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  .services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  tie  privately  l>ene- 
flcial  without  t>eing  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 


i.b)  Anj  lanll.  rule,  retjulaliun.  or  oUier 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
It  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interface  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of,  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  tie  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  .section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  follovi'ing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

■  Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
( including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

(I)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

"(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

"(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

"REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Pre.servalion 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residentiaf  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  Stale  government. 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Slate  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Stale  laws. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  a  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Slate,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  zissociation 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion. 

""(c)(1)  Any  Stale  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwi.se 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

""(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish    to    any    telephone    carrier    in    the 


iSlaU-  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

"(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwi.se  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  w"as 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

(d)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

"(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

"(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

""(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso 
elation  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenly-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

"(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  nece.s.sary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  dirt>ctors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 


Mippuri  aii.v  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

"  (5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  Slate  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

■•(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  Stale 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State.  ^      ,. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  lake  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  Slate 

law.  .     , 

"(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  ol  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  ihal  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

••(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

••(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  Stale  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

•  (2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  Stale  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

""(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  diretly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

"(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 
"(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  Slate 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 


penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
ally of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
••(j)  For  purposes  of  this  .section: 
•"(1)  The  terms  "Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board"  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Slate  association. 

"(2)  The  term  "Stale  association"  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  The  term  "periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  "residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

"(6)  The  term  "telephone  carrier"  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State"  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.". 


EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; „ 

"(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treal- 
ment  after  such  date  of  a.s.socialed  accured 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who,  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  "covered  position"  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
use.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983; 

"(B)  the  term  "modified  final  judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192,  as  modified; 

"(C)  the  term  "entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment"  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and  . 

"(D)  the  term  "consumer  price  index 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items- United  Stales  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 


(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law."". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Aci  shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  Ihe  amendment   in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word    "Act "  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983"'. 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 

follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 

Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 

Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 

Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 

Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 

Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 

Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 

Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 

Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  dale. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  ihat- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nations  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  ,       .... 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directorv  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  .security  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
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••<hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

■■<ii)     Direct    interconnection'    means    the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facih 
ties  specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

•Ill)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  I)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984,  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(bid)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section 

Sec  221  a.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line.  Whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics  i  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access,  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit   to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 


which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who,  without  direct  or  indirect  inter 
connection  with  such  carrier,  and  for  com 
mercial  or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  .service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  th;.s  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defrey  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier'.s  exchange  area. 

""(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  u.sed  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

"(B)  Charges  under  this  sut>section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

""(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  Interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
asses.sed  under  suljsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 


duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-u.ser  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

■■(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participale  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub.section 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

•(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier,  and 

(D)  nothwithstandmg  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  earner  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commi.sslon.  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection  — 

"(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1.  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  asses.sed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  de.scribed  in  paragraph  (1).  is 
of 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com 
mission  changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

"1 3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  suljsection.  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  re.sale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 


access,   then   the    reseller  shall    not    be    rt- 
quired  to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro 
viding  exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

■  (6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
pavmenUs  required  under  .section  225. 

■(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry from  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  wim 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Stales  the  .sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(h)il)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  any  State  commission,  delegate 
to  such  State  commission,  effective  begin- 
ning July  1  1985,  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the '.system  of  access  charges,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  compliance  of  the  State 
commi-ssion  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  with  rules  and  procedures  pro- 
mulgated bv  the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which    alleges   that   any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
mav  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before   the   Senate  commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion.   The    Commission    may    proceed    tci 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  Stale  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  Stale  Commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such   hearings,   and  accept   or  re_ 
quire  the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  Stale  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such    tariff,   taking    into   full   account    the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  if)  or  to  any  .sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

••(  1 )  the  term  "special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission  s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 


iiUerconnecUon.  until  such  lime  as  the  com- 
mission adopts  by  order  a  method  of  com- 
puting such  charge  based  on  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Commission  which  more  ac- 
curately measures  such  cosU. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge"  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic^ 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

"(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  a-ssessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  Pro\\d- 
ed  in  section  69.105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27, 

1983); 

(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensitive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
nractices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

"(5)     the     term      interexchange    service 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  "interexchange  carrier 
means  and  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  „  -,  j 
"(7)  the  term  'person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decusion  and  orders 
affect  users  of  cenlrex-lype  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge e.stablished  in  section  225  .shall  not 
apply  to  anv  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  bv  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carn- 

*"^d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  al  ihe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"■(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  c'.iarge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 

.strict—  ,      ,.  „ 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

•■(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  oi 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 


( e )  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986,  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

•■(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  m 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

••(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earn- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

(ii)  90  per  centum,  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centuni. 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

••(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average:  and 

■•(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum,  of 
such  national  average. 

■■(B)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  b> 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum,  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(ii  )  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize dispartiies  between  the  averge  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  Stale,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

••(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  .service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■•(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change  carrier   shall    be   equal    to    50   per 
centum  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
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"(i)  the  carrier's  average  rharges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

■■<B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

■•(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve 
nue  requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

■•(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe 
dites  the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  inforrnation  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

••(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab 
lished  by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■•(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

••(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

■'(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entrj-  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(dXl)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

"(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 
and 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


■  (2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  Ik- 
composed  of — 

"(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

"(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board- 
(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu 
las  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal   Service   Fund   by    the   exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 

iB)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  lime  to 
lime  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer 
tain  and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  In  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

"(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations m  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  propertj  and  expen.ses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  nece.ssary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  'access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983:  and 

(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  i2)(B),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 

■(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

■'(ii)  investment  and  associated  cost  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may,  in 
accordance  with  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scrit)er  lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
re.sentative  of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

•■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 


\3c  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Seclion  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(  1 )  and  by  in- 
•serting  after  subsection  (b)ili  las  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (I)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
u.sed  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
services  assigned  to  the  Stati-s  by  the  Uni 
versal  Service  Board  under  seclion  410,  and 
(li)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph lA)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  properly,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  properly.  ". 

PROVIDER  or  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  in.serting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  A  Stale  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premi.se)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone Instrument  which  the  Slate  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

lifeline  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10,  Seclion  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sulwection: 

■■(d)(1)  E^ch  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household, 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 


iC)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■•(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■•(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low  income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Stale 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ii)  A  Slate  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children)  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
.security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carrier's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub 
scribe  rs.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (a-s  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  (c)(  1 )  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.'  . 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Conununicalions  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  u.se  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 


u(  others  in  their  use  of,  such  facilities  and 
services, 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities,", 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

■■(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

■■(A)  which  would  not  otherwi.se  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding:  and 

■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 
(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

•REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTI.'iL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  "felephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Slate  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Stale  laws. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  a.ssocia- 
tion  for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion. 

■■(c)(1)  Any  Stale  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  Slate  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Stale, 

■■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish    to    any    telephone   carrier    in    the 


State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Slate  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers, 

(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  one  year,  before  the 
mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  las  designated  by  the  Slate  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters, 

■iD)  The  State  association  of  a  Stale 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  information  material  in  period- 
ic customers  billings,  except  that— 

■■(i)  the  Slate  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weigth  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35  100  ounce  avoir:  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

■■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors,  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  the  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  a.ssociation, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

■  (4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
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siippori  ;iiiy  political  party  or  candldau-  im 
elective  public  office. 

•■(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

■■(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

"(B)  select  one  Individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■'(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  Individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  as.socia- 
tion  and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  In  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer's  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep 
resented  residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  .seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organizatior.  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall  - 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
.sociations  when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  -selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center: 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association: 

■■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association:  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  Interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings, 

"(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■'(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

■•(ixl)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

•■(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 

"(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  Interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
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State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
lis  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section; 

■•(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association. 

(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  .sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

■■(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Slates  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  loll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

■•(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  .service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
slate  commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31,  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  a.ssets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  sub.section,  is  an  Individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  In  a  covered  position. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
■■(A)   the   term    covered   position'   means 

any  position 

(i)  which  IS  not  a  supervisor  position, 
within  the  meaning  of  s<'ction  2(11)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U  S.C. 
152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay  rate  for 
which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  increase  In  the  consumer 
price  index  since  December  31.  1983; 

■(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82  0192,  as  modified; 

(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation:  and 

■■(D)  the  term  'consumer  price  Index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
Items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 
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■■(4)  Nothing  in  this  sub.section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  sub.stilute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1,  line  4,  strike  the  word    "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec,  13,  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14,  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  .service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  In  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  di.sconlinuc  their 
telephone  service:  and 

(5)  ihe  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone .service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
.sally  available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
(1)  to  a-ssure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  e.s-sentlal  to  full  participation  in 
Ihe  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life; 

>2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services.  Including  Inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  u.sers  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  Slates  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  lo  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments m  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
.state  service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

■■(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpo.se 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved, 

■  (jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

■■(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  .slate  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

■■(ID  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 
access  charges 
Sec  4.  ia)(  1)  The  .system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
CC  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  bv  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1984,  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  H)  lakes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section; 

•Sec  221  a.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  in  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

••(c)(  1 )  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  lo  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier, 

■•(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  lo  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 
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1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
per.son  who,  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  lo  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

■  (i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

■•(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  lo  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
.section. 

■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  sub,section  (c)  on  lho.se  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  higher  percentage  more  accu- 
rately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  lifeline  or  rural 
service  in  such  carriers  exchange  area. 

•■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  Us  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  lo  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access, 

•(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

■■(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
asses.sed  under  sub.section  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

■•(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

■•(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  earner 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 


the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  .services, 

•(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d),  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  lo  carrier  common  line 
charges, 

••(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

••(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

••(B)  effective  beginning  July  1,  1985,  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

■■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

■■(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined lo  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
••(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

•■(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that— 

■•(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  is 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985,  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1,  1983. 

•■(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

••(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985,  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly   from  an  ex- 
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chaiiKf  carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■•(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

•■(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payment  required  under  section  225. 

■•(^)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■'(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  Thi,s  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge establtshed  under  section  225. 


.  I  he  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tions  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commissions 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commi-ssion  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  las 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-serusitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983): 

(4)  the  term  'non-traffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board:  and 

"(5)  the  term  interexchange  ser\'ice' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access:  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
Slates,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(j)  Exchange  acce.ss  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  .service  pursuant  to  license 
i.ssued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  oaragraph 
(2),  no  carrier  may  impo.se  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 


(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

■  Sec  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

■  (b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  sub.scriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

"(ill)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

'  (B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Stale,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
.scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  these  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"icKli  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 


t>  i<  iitioi,.   service  consistent  with  Ihe  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential   customer   for   providing    telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  life-line 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982,  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

"■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounUs  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  Any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

"(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
.service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  survices  " 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communicatons 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"•(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 


services  and  exchange  services  and  earners 
providing  such  services: 

"(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 

and 

■(C)   achieving   cooperation   between   the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"■■(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

■(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
■■(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■•(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  ■access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983:  and 

■■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-Slate 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

■  (5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

■■(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 
■■(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  co.st  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand i  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

"(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(7)   The   Universal    Service    Board    may 
permit    exchange   common    carriers    which 


serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cosi  studies. 

"(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (bid)  and  by  In- 
serting afier  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•"(2)(A)  Stale  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (1)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilllles  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  Inlersiate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  Stales  by  ihe 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (11)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilllles. 

"(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  Investments  In  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  In- 
volved. 

■■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  Invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
Impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

Sec  227.  (a)  A  Slate  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
Stale  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  Includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  mainuining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument  means 
the  type  of  basic  Iwo-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  Stale  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
aclmenl  of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission mav  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

(d)(1)  Each  Stale  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  lele- 
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phone  service   by   exchange  carriers.   Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  - 

■■(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

■■(Bi  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  life  line  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  place,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section. 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scrit)er  which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

"(Bxi)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Stale 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

■•(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carrier's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  Stale 
commissions. 

'■(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.'. 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  sutxscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  tjiis  sec- 
tion). 


"(b)  Any  larili.  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
It  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone sub.scriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
.scribers  to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  sh%ll  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  s'lared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  I  he  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if- 

"(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding:  and 

(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 
"'(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  ab.sence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

"Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
University  Telephone  Service  Pre.servation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  association  shall  have  as  it.-, 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

■■(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Slate  laws. 

■■(b)  The  membership  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion for  a  Slate  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Slate,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  lo  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

■■<c)(l)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
adminstralive  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)   which   the   association   reasonably 


determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Slate. 

■■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any 
state  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sub.section  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Slate  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  olherwi.se  include  or 
enclo.se  such  material  within  or  attached  lo 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
lo  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
a,s.sociation  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  le.ss  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  a.s.socia- 
lion)  for  which  Informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  earner  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  whicii  do  not  relate  lo 
telephone  matters. 

■■(D)  The  Slate  as.sociation  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association  s  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

■■(i)  the  State  a.ssociation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35  100  ounce  avoir;  and 

(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
Stale  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Slate  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

■■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ne.ss  in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
Slate  association. 

(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  sub.section  (e).  Directors  of  any  Slate 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  a.ssociation. 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
.sonable  exp)enses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

■■(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 


the  ill.  .'ii.<  -r  as.sets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  emplovee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  .services,  and  any  Slate  as- 
sociation mav  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Slate  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  Stale  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  State 
public  policvmaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Stale  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

••<f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary lo  establish  the  association  under  Stale 
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•(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  as.sociation  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  non-profit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

•(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
.subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sub.seclion  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  bv  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  a.ssocia- 
lions  have  been  incorporated,  have  .selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

■iB)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

••(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  Stale  association;  and 

•(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  Slate  a-ssociations  lo  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

•■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

""(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  nol- 


"(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 

■•(B)  interfere  or  threaten  lo  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  intervention  with  a  Slate 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  lo  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  lo  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

■■(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section; 

••(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board^  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association 

(2)  The  term  Stale  association^  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
.same  meaning  as  the  term  agency"  in  sec- 
lion  551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 

"(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  .service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

"(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
.state  commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  ol  the 
fifty  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.". 


••(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items-United  Slates  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  lo  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Acl. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4,  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Acl 

of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Acl  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 


EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: „         , 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
merW.  after  such  date  of  as.sociated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  ca.se  of  any  trans- 
fer of  anv  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  lo  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 
■•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section— 
■(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  superior  posi- 
tion, within  the  meaning  of  .section  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(11)>  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay  rate  for 
which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  since  December  31.  1983; 

■(B)  the  term    modified   final   judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified; 

■■(C)  the  term  'entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  .such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 


STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
whi<Jh  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  .    . 

(2)  lo  assure  that  the  costs  of  mainlainmg 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
Slates  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments   in    telecommunications    technology 
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and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

■■(hh)  'Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  'Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  'Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

"(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(l.)  The  system  of  access 
charges  established  under  the  decision  and 
orders  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  1)  shall  take  effect,  as  provided 
therein,  except  as  modified  by  section  221A 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
I,  1984,  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers, 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  .section: 

"Sec.  221  A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  .section. 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  .service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  sub.scriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect 
ly  interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated 
unswitched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier, 

(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and 

(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units   of   real    property    leased,   owned,    or 
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under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985,  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who,  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  .service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  .sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

"(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
IS  u,sed  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

'(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

'(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall  be  based  on  the  average 
percentage  of  use  for  interstate  access.  The 
Commission  shall  establish  procedures  to 
assure  that  exchange  common  carriers  re- 
ceive timely  recovery  of  such  costs. 

(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  juri.sdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Commi.ssion  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  thai  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commi.ssion  determines  that  such  ag- 


gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commi.ssion  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31,  1983. 
which  IS  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  sub.section 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to,  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section— 

"(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1,  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that- 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 
of 

"Hi)  the  charge  for  such  acce.ss  applicable 
on  such  date  a-sse.ssed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purpo.ses  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  acce.ss.  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

"(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescrilw'd  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

"14)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985,  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 


pav  an  amount  iqual  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  acce.ss  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  .services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  ccsts  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers, 

"(6)  Until  January  1,  1986.  The  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  .section  225. 

"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule.  . 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Slates  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commi.ssion,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commi.ssion 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which    alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
niay  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  Slate  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before   the   Senate  commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion.   The    Commission    may    proceed    to 
review^  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submi-ssion  of  .such  petition  to 
the  Commi.ssion.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct   such    hearings,   and   accept    or   re- 
quire the  submi-ssion  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm. 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such    tariff,    taking    into    full   account    the 
views  of,  and  record  developed  by,  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  .section  225. 

"(1)  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 


nco'.er  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27,  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  .such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-u.ser  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-lraffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge" 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 

1983); 

"(4)  the  term  non-trafficsensitive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

"(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  .services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  cenlrex-type  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  cenlrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  pefson  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication.  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUov.ing  new  subsection; 

■(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impo.se  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". .     .. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  ai  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impo.se  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— ,      .. 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983: 


iB'  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month. " 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


universal  service  fund 
Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  ser\ice  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"■(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  ba.sed  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  noniraffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  lo  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

"(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earner 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thou.sand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  co.sts  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  lo  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  as.sessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled lo  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
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telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi 
sions  o{  section  201(d). 

■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1 )  in  the  case  of  any  eliKible  ex 
change    carrier   shall    be    equal    to    50    per 
centum  of- 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
•■(i>  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential   customer    for    providing    telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

••(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  life-line 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  numb«>r  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

•■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
insure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

■■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  over.see  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  earners  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

■■(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that  — 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■•(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

■■(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

•■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 


services  and  exchange  .services  and  earners 
providing  such  .services; 

(Bi  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  acces.s; 
and 

••(Ci  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
compased  of — 

(Ai  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

■(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  siib.sertion  (O  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board- 

■(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purpo.ses  of  .section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  -services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  "access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

■■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  sub.section  (ci  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

'■(5)  In  establishing  oractices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall- 

■(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  trarusmi.ssion 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 

■'(B)  lake  into  account 

'■(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

■■(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance  i 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■'(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

■■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit    exchange    common    carriers    which 


serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scrit)er  lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■•(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  .s«>ction  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  ( j)  of  section  402.' 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  redesignating 
sub.section  (b)  as  sub.section  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
.serting  after  sub.section  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■(2)iA>  Slate  commi.ssions  shall  have  au- 
thority (ii  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
u.sed  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
.services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  .section  410.  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

•■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  properly,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  u.seful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  u.seful  life  of  invested  properly 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property. •'. 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

■  Sec.  227.  (a)  A  Stale  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  sub.scnber  (or  group  of 
sub.scribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  Slate  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mussion  may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
lion.'. 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 


phone  service   by   exchange  carriers.   Burn 
rules  shall  provide  ihat- 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
(or  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Ariy  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  lime  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis 
lance  of  such  call. 

"  (3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  .service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

"(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Stale 
commission.  In  establishing  such  critena. 
the  Stale  commission  shall  lake  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ii)  A  Stale  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  .supplemental 
security  Income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (a--  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  ihe  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  earner  service  of  such  carrier.'. 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 


"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 


iDi  Aiiv  laiili.  u.U.  regulalion.  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  thai 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities. ". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

■PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
atlornevs  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

"(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

"(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

■•(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
10  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSU!«ERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  to  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implemenlation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  "felephone  Service  Pre.servation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Slate  a.ssociaiion  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  Slate  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
Slate  government. 

•■(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

■(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  .subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  Slate  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
of  a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion- .  •  ^ 

"(c)(1)  Anv  Slate  as.sociation  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  id)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  Stale  or  Federal  ci\"il 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  anv  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)   which   the   association   reasonably 


determines  may  affect  the  interesU  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Slate. 

•(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
Slate  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
Slate  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  mailers  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

•(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  wilhin  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Stale  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■(D)  The  Stale  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  Ihat- 

■■(i)  the  Slate  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35,  100  ounce  avoir;  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-monlh  period  following  such 
first  election. 

""(d)(1)  The  general  management  ol  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  a.ssociation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

■■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  anv  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Stales,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

"(31  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

(4)  The  Slate  as.sociation  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
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the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individual.s 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

"(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

■•(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  Incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer's  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  arc  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

"(h)(1)  There  te  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonpofit  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Consumer  Telephone  Re- 
source Center.  The  National  Consumer 
Telephone  Resource  Center  shall  — 

"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sub.section  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  bp  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center: 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association: 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association:  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  In  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

"(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

"(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

'(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not- 


"(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 

■iB)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  the  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association 

"(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  ta). 

"(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(6)  The  term  'telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

■■(7)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (I)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  t29  U.S.C. 
152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  ba.se  pay  rate  for 
which  IS  not  more  than  $50,000.  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  increa.se  in  the  consumer 
price  index  since  December  31.  19B3: 

■(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified: 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation:  and 
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"(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Short  title:  table  of  contentji. 
Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Definitions. 
Access  charges. 
Universal  Service  Fund. 
Universal  Service  Board. 
Depreciation. 
Interexchange  tariffs. 
Provider  of  last  resort. 
.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
.  Public  participation. 
.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  .service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
liandicapped.  and  lho.se  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  dLscontinue  their 
telephone  service:  and 

(5)  the  national  Interest  demands  tele- 
phone .service  that  continu«'s  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  are  — 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life: 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services.  Including  inter- 
stale  directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  uses  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  anc  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  .security  of  the  United 
Slates  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments   in    telecommunications    technology 
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and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 
definitions 
Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
stale  service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  .state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

"(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  means  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(  1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b>of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers.  . 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  sub.scriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
swilched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  anv  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and  . 

(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units   of    real    property    leased,    owned,    or 
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under  the  control  of  a  person  U  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  persons. 

•(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985,  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who,  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  \aluable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
.section. 

■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curatelv  reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change" carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carriers  exchange  area. 

•■(3KA)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

■■(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  theri^f.  be 
fined  not  more  than  SIOO.OOO  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

•■(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commi-ssion  shall  establish 
procedures  to  asssure  that  exchange 
common  carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of 
such  costs. 

(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensilive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 


.siuvc  costs  collected  througl.  .c.;:.i,i 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  earner  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

■•(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

■•(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

••(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

•■(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985,  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

■■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  <B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  have  available  to  it  from  the  ex- 
change carrier  an  equivalent  type  and  qual- 
ity of  exchange  access  as  provided  to  a  par- 
ticipating carrier:  and 

■•(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by, 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
■■(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1-  1983. 

■•(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

•■(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

•(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

■  (3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

■■(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
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and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purpo.ses  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■■(5i  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  le.ss  Than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

■■(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1>  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefetture  under  this  Act. 

■■ih)(l)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  any  State  commission,  delegate 
to  such  State  commission,  effective  begin- 
ning July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  system  of  access  charges,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  compliance  of  the  State 
commission  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  with  rules  and  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commi.ssion  thereunder. 

■■(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex 
change  customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  incorusistent  with  sub.section  i  f ) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  revelant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commi.ssion  may  proceed  to 
review  the  revelant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 


required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

■(  1 )  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  1983)  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  .service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  nontraffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed m  section  69.105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983): 

■■(4)  the  term  nontraffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board:  and 

(5)  the  term  interexchange  .service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

■i6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change .service. 

(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
Stales,  any  Stale,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

1 2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  1)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
u.sers  of  centrex-type  .services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  nongovernmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-lype  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  a.s.sociated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  earner  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commi.ssion.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sub.section: 

■(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er ". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(fi  Except  aui  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  a.ssistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
stricl- 


"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  Octoljer  1.  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  a.ssistance:  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"universal  service  fund 
"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  .service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(bxl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  nontraffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  (he  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

"(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thou.sand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  p)er  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average:  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  ihe  Universal  Serv- 
ices Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  as.se.ssed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
.service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  services  are  substan- 
tially higher  that  the  national  average. 

"(CKl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 


sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  paymenUs  under 
paragraph  (Dm  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carriers  shall   be  equal   to   50   per 

centum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential   customer   for   providing   telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telepone  ser\ice.  multiplied  by 

•■(B>  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

"(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure    that     such    carrier    receives     from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    in.side    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect   on 
January   1.   1982):  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  ^    v,  „ 
"■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish   and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate   communication,   and   other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays   in    the   certification    or   application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  anv  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  "based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

•(D)  such  paymenUs  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
.■\ct  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
t  tiereof  the  following: 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of- 


"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  servicec  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

"(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 

and  ^  ^  ., 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Stales  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 

composed  of—  ,    .      ^^ 

(A)   five  commissioners  of  the  commis- 
sion; and 

"(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominateo 
in  accordance  with  sub.section  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
"(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board- 
"(Ai  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  .section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  Ihe  payments  required 
by   the   Universal   Service   Fund,   and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal    Service    Fund    by    the    exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
"(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  de.scnbed 
in   section   4   of   the   Universal   Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

"(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  svstem  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  "access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983:  and 

(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges.  ,  o.   ,„ 

"(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

"(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car^ 
riers  at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 
"(B)  take  into  account  — 
(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  of  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access;  ,     ,  :„ 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

"(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  Slates  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 


(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

"  (8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  ( j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)il)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■(2)(A)  Stale  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
services  assigned  to  the  Stales  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  section  410.  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

"(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  Anv  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property. ". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

SEC  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  Slate  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  anv  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 
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■'(d)(1)  Each  Stale  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

■(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

•(Bi  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

■■(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

■■(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  .service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■'(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

■(ii)  A  State  commi.ssion  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

■•(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  le.ss  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carrier's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  .service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(CM  1 )  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  Stale 
commissions. 

■■(21  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

•Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
It  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  u.se  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

'■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.  ■. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

'PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

'Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if- 

■■(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  - 

•■(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequatel>  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

■■(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  In  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Pre.servalion 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  Slate  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpo.se  the  repre.sentation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  Stale  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

■■(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

■■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Slate  associa 
tion, 

"(c)(1)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  as.sociation  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Stale  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwi.se  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  to  the 
carrier  not  le.ss  than  fourteen  calendar  days, 
and  not  more  than  one  year,  before  the 
mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Stale  as.socia- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■■(D)  The  State  association  of  a  Stale 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  rea.sonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
as.sociation's  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

"(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

"(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  as.sociation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(21  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Stales,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

"(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  as.sociation. 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6kA),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 


declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  pari  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  or  any  director,  officer, 
or  emplovee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
.sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

15)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Slate  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Slate  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
re.senled  residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State.  ^      ,. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  Slate 

law. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

"(hxi)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

■"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
.subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  as.so- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  bv  representatives  of  Slate  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  re.solulions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Slate  association; 

••(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  Stale  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ralemaking  proceedings. 

••(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation  each  Stale  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

"(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  airectiy  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center:  or 

■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  Slate 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
Stale  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

■  ( j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
(1)  The  terms    Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association. 

"(2)  The  term  Slate  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 1  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 

(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  lo  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communications  service  in  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State"  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.'". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: „ 

"■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31,  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment" as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
emplovee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983,  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  .subsection— 
(A)  the  term  covered  position^  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay  rate  for 
which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  since  December  31.  1983: 

■■(B)  the  term  "modified  final  judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  "Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified; 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesli- 


lurf.  and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  earner  or 
corporation:  and 

(D>  the  term  "consumer  price  index" 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items-United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law."". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act '"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Inlerexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  U.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  fiftv-year  effort  lo  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nations  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service:  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  lo  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  lo  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  .   . 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintammg 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  lo  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
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menis  in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sf.c.  3.  Section  3  o{  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  addinK  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■  (hhl  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  .services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication, 

■(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

■(jj)  'Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection, 

"(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

■(II)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  means  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area.". 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221 A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  .section. 

•(b)  No  end-u.ser  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  .service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  suljscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated 
unswitched  line,  whether  or  not  ,such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier, 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier, 

••(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

■•(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person, 

(d)(1)(A)  effective  beginning  July  1,  1985, 
any  such  access  system  shall  provide  that  an 
exchange  common  carrier  shall  submit  to 
the  Commission  a  tanfl  under  which  any  in- 
lercxchange  carrier  or  olher  person  who. 
without  direct  or  indirect  interconnection 
with  such  carrier,  and  for  commercial  or 
governmental  purposes,  makes  available  (for 
other  or  for  its  own  use)  facilities,  services, 
or  related  functions  for  exchange  access, 
comparable  to  tho,se  available  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  exchange  access,  shall 
pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

(li)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  arc  covered  by  this  sub- 
section, 

■■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  a.sse.s.sed.  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconne'Ct  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  sub.section, 

■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  sub.section  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  sub.section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  u.sed  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access, 

■■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  propery  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  u.sed  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person, 

■■(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

"(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  sub.section  (d),  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costj)  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


"(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-u.ser  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  sub.section 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1,  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983,  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1,  1985,  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

■■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

■■(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to,  but  not  taken  by, 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1,  1983, 

"(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983,  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 
of 

■■(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

■■(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

■■(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1985,  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
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lion  for  similar  ,services  and  related  luni 
tions,  except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,'  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
alreadv  been  made  indirectly. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  sub.section.  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

(6)  Until  January  1.  1986,  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  cosus  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

•(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
.scribe  by  rule,  . 

(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  witn 
paragraph  (D  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  .sum  of  $50,000,  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penally 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1,  1985,  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder, 

(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which   alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  co,st  or  is  inconsistent  with  .subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before   the  Senate  commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion.   The    Commission    may    proceed    to 
review    the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  thP  Stale  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  Slate  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct   such   hearings,   and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
olher  information,  as  the  Stale  commis.sion 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such    tariff,    taking    into   full   account    the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  Slate 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

"(1)  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Comr.iission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
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by  115  of  Ulle  47,  Code  of  Fedt-ral  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27,  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission  s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs, 

(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
,sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27,  1983): 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  a.ssessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  inlerstaie  por- 
tion of  non-tariff-sensilive  costs,  as  provided 
in  .section  69,105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27,  1983): 

■■(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensilive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or,  after  July  1.  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

(5)  the     term      interexchange    service 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part   of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  .services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  „    •.   ^ 

■•(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  Stale,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof ", 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C,  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  lake 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on—  .  . 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  a.ssociated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

■■(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
applv  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
i.ssued  bv  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  lliat  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication.  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er'. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

■■(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— -      ., 

•■(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

■■(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  earner  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 


ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  six  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
lion  shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

■UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

■Sec  225,  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  olher  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986,  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section, 

■■(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

■■(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earner 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Stale,  the  earner  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■■(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

•■(iii)  such  additional  amount  available 
unde  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mmi- 
mize  disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
.scriber  charges  assessed  by  such  earner, 
compared  to  those  asses.sed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

■■(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
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"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carriers  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer    for   providing    telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

■■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

■■<d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  earner  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

■•(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

'■(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that 

■■(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■•(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

•■(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

•Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 
and 
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■(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Slates  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

■(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 

(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purpo.ses  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  m  accordance  with  section  225: 

(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  'access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983:  and 

■■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (o  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

"(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall 

"(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transml.ssion 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 

"(B)  take  into  account— 

"(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

"(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

'■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
.scriber  lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 


"(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amend(^d  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  sub.section  (b)(  1 )  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'■(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410, 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph I  A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

■•(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.'. 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

■Sec.  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
aiid  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telep'ione  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  oneline  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

LIFETIME  telephone  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Each  State  commi.ssion  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household, 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 


(C)  any  hou.sehold  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
.service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

(3)(Ai  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  IS  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
uithm  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

""(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
Dbtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
.service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec   11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica 
tions  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
Slate  commi.ssion  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Commission  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  right,s  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  of  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 


of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined bv  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983' 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  .shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
per-son  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

"(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

■(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

•REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

"Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  .section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  as.socia- 
tion  of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  as.sociation  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  .subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Stale  laws. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Slate,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion. 

•"(c)(1)  Any  Stale  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  Stale 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish    to    any    telephone    carrier    in    the 


State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  Slate.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

iB)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

"(D)  The  Stale  association  of  a  Slate 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association's  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that- 

"(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

"(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d>  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■"(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
Stale  association. 

■•(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

••(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
anv  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  siock.  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Stale  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
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support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

■•(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall- 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year:  and 

■■(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enacl- 
ment  of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer's  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

■■(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

•(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■•(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall— 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  as.so- 
ciation  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

■■(B)  be  under  direction  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

■■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
us  of  each  State  association:  and 

■■(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(Ii.  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

■■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■■(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

■■(i)  (1)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

■■(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 

■■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 


penalized  any  per.son  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

■■(  j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

'■(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors^  and 
Board^  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association 

(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■■(3)  The  term  Federal  agency^  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency^  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4i  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

■■(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer^  means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(fi)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  per.son  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

■■(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.^. 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

■■(A)  the  term  covered  post  ion'  means  any 
position  (1)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  pos- 
lion.  within  the  meaning  of  .section  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay  rate  for 
which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  since  December  31.  1983; 

■(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgmenf 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  Stales 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Stales  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  a-s  modified: 

■■(C>  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgmenf  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■■(D)  the  term  'consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items  United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 


erwi.se  be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.^^. 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  ■Acf  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983-. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  u.se  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  .served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  .social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone -service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
.scriber  receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
unixer.sal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  .service:  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  unversal- 
ly  available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  .social 
life; 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
stale  directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  u.sers  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  .services: 

(3)  to  assure  thai  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
.service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
Stales  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telephone  .service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
Stales  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi 
sion  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  bv  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  or  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

■■(ii)  direct  interconnection^  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

■■(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

■■(kk)  Exchange  area  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  slate  designated  by 
the  slate  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  .service  is  provided. 

■■(II)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier^  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  charges 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  sy.stem  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C  C  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  dale  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers .shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers.  . 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  19J4  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
••(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  hav  more 
than  one  sub.scriber  line. 

••(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
swilched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  bv  an  exchange  carrier. 

••(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for- 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

•(B)  any  line  thai  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and 

■■(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units  of  real  properly  lea-sed.  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 


■■(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985,  anv  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  .shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  anv  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  .such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, .services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge- 
Hi)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri 
ers  facilities  for  exchange  access  a-s  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  -such  person,  and 

(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the 
exchange  carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more 
accurately  reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon 
exchange  carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defrav  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carriers  exchange  area. 

■•(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

■■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

■■(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  .subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

■■(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned 10  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers    receive    timely    recovery    of    such 

costs.  ,  , 

■■(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensilive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned lo  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

■■(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
silive  costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  lo  the  extent 


the  Commission  determines  thai  .->in,ii  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

■<4)  The  Commission  shall  a.ssure.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  loll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

••(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

■■(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  i3); 

■(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (Ai 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  lo  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

■■(D)  notwiih.standing  subparagraohs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined lo  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
(A)     The    term      participating     carrier" 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er propertv  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

■•(B)  The  term  carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that— 

•■(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  Julv  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

■  (ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  lo  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  anv  lime  after  June  30,  1985,  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

■•(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

■■(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange   access  directly   from  an  ex- 
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chatiKf  carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shai. 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  m 
directly  covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■■(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  earner  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

"(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  Interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(21  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (li  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Slates  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(hMl)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commi.ssion  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  derision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate,  "^he 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nee 
essary  to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 
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a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  19831.  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commi-ssion  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27,  1983); 

"(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  as.sessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  .section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983): 

(4)  the  term  'non-traffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board:  and 

"(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access:  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change .service. 

(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica 
tions  Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  1)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  cenlrex-lype  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  .service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er: Provided,  however.  That  nothing  shall 
preclude  an  exchange  carrier:  from  provid- 
ing billing  services  under  contract  for  third 
parties. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 


A I  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983: 

■'(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  a.ssistance:  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  sub.scriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month.  " 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a>  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  al  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exciiange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  .section. 

■■(b)(  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
lilled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Ser\ice  Board. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  p>er  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

"(ill)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average:  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average:  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
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sal  Scrvicf  Fiiiul  it  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal StTMce  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
itlcphonc  ser\ire  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201<d)- 

'2 1  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  1 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
fhaiiKc  tamer  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  uI 

■(  A)  the  amount  by  which  — 
■(!)  th(  earners  a\erage  charges  per  resi- 
dential   customer    for    providing    telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

(11)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

Bi  the  number  of  sub.scribers  certified 
by  the  earner  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
in<  hide  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  earner  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Vund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
111  198"2.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commi-ssion  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1  1982):  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

I.  H  1  ,  The  Universal  Servici  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  iconsisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
<  hange  common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
s.il  Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
(ummon  carriers  through  the  u.se  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
.iiid  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
.simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
cosUs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410: 

(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
.service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis:  and 

(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  sevices.  " 

universal  service  board 
Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 


(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  u.sers  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 
and 

(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Slates  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of — 

"(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

(B)  four  Stale  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  uith  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
"(A)  -shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purpose  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225: 
"(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access,  as  described  in  section  4  of 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983:  and 

(Di  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
I  as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

"(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (O  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

"(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

"(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued univer-sal  availability  of  transmis.sion 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
■■(B)  take  into  account— 
"(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

"(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 


(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

"■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a),  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  ib)  as  subsection  ibXl)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bxl)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new"  paragraphs: 

""(2)(A)  Slate  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

"(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

"(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  properly,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  nol  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  properly  in- 
volved. 

"  (3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  properly. ". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec  227.  (a)  A  Stale  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
Stale  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  ivpe  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phonf?  instrument  which  the  Slate  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Comm- 
mission  may  not  reduce  ihe  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  telephone  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  I  as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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Md«  1 »  Each  State  commission  shall  e.slab- 
lish  rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

•■(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

■(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchanKe  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■•(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
leads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

■■(iii  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

■'(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  le.ss  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  earners  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
■cribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  U.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  oommeri 
cal  activities  the  prices  for  which  arc  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

•■(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commissjion  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.'. 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  .section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■'SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  thi.s  Act  shall 
operate  to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  .services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  deterimental 
(as  .set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  Commission  i-ssued 


before  the  dale  of  the  enaclmenl  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

■(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
It  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  u.se  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■•(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

■Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

■(1)  the  per.son  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

■•(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

"(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  as.so">a- 
tion  of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  as.sociation  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

■•(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorpwrated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Slate  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  State  lor  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum 
ers  who  are  residents  of  such  State,  w  ho  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  of  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  as.sociation 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  Any  State  as.socialion  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  Slate 
agency)  which  the  as.soclation  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
Slate. 

■■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any 
Stale  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

•iB)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■•(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■(D)  The  State  association  of  a  Slate 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association's  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customer's  billings,  except  that— 

■(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  ''i.h.  ounce  avoir;  and 

•■(ii)  the  as.sociation  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

••(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
properly,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
Slate  as.sociation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Slate  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  ol  any 
State  as.sociation. 

1 3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  .serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compen.sation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expen.ses  incurred  by  Ihem  in  Ihe 
performance  of  their  duties. 


■  (4)  The  State  association  shall  not  havi 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  a.ssociation  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  oi  .iidividuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  rea-sonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwi.se 
support  any  political  parly  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Slate 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legi.slative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

••(B)  select  one  individual  to  .serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .section,  nine  individuals  to  seve 
as  incorporators  of  the  State  association 
and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors  for 
such  Stale  association  and  a-s  the  first  elect- 
ed Directors  are  in.stalled  in  office.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  well  known  representatives 
of  consumers  interests  in  State  public  pol- 
icymaking proceedings.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  made  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  commissions  and 
with  organizations  thai  have  represented 
residential  consumers  interests  in  the  Stale. 
••(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary 10  establish  the  association  under  State 

••(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  as.socialion  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■•(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  non-profit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

••(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sub.section  (d),  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  Stale  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  pa.ssed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

■•(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composec;  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  Stale  association;  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1),  in  Federal 
policy  and  ralemaking  proceedings. 

"(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

••(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


■(i)il)  Any  Iflcplionc  carnir.  ain-iii>  ui 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

•■(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  a.ssociation  or  the  Center;  or 
■■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  inlerterence  with  a  State 
aiisociation  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nali'/,e  or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  w  ho  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  .such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  .subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
ally of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
■(  j)  For  purposes  of  this  .section; 
■(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Slate  association. 

•■(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
lion  551(1)  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code. 

■(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

•■(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

•'(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

••(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  a-ssels.  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

■•(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
••(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
US.C.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increased  m  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983;  ,    .   ^ 

••(B)  the  term    modified  final  judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified; 

■•(C)  the  term  •entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

•(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
con.strued  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law . ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295 i.i 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  Act'  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cro.ss  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  aniversally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  ihe  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone .service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
whi(rh  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  .    . 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  ard  providers  of  com- 
munications services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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States  will  benefit  from  continuinR  improve 
nents  In  telecommunications  technology 
8md  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

■•<ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  Is  provided. 

"(ID  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(  1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  pcrio(l  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  loll  service  among  car 
riers  shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  aPocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

"(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  221 
the  following  new  section; 

"Sec  221  a.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

■■(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access:  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


unili  ol  real  propi'it>  leaded,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

'(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  othcrwi.se  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
ers  facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  asse.s.sed.  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier.  unles.s  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

'■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

"(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  sub.section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

"(B)  Charges  under  this  sub.section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
IS  u.sed  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

""(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensilive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
trafficsensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


(3)  The  Commi.ssioii  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-.sen- 
sitive  costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31,  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  sub.section 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

■"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985,  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

■'(2)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection— 

■■(A)  The  term  participating  carrier" 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  In  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  .separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  "carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  In  paragraph  (1).  is 
of 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  If  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

"(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  Implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


(4)  During  llu"  period  beginning  on  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  acce-ss  directly  from  an  ex- 
change earner  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  dl- 
rectlv  connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

"(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
.sal  Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

"(gKl)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  Interconnection 
and  who  Is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  wiin 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

"■(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  an  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  Stale  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commi.ssion  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which    alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  Is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commi-ssion  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before   the  Senate   commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion.   The    Commission    may    proceed    to 
review  the  relevant   portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing  the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commis-sion.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such   hearings,   and  accept   or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm. 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such   tariff,   taking   into   full   account   the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 


to  anv  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

"(1)  the  term  "special  access  charge' 
means  a  charge  established  by  the  Commis- 
.sion  to  recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indi- 
rect interconnection,  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations (as  adopted  July  27,  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commissions 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  lime  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge"  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

"(3)  the  term  "carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  inlerex- 
change  carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-lraffic-sensitive  co.sts.  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983 )" 

"(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensitive  costs" 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  varv  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  eslabli.shed  by  the 
Commission  or,  after  July  1.  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

••(5)  the  term  interexchange  service" 
means  the  .services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facililles  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  „  .  j 
"(7)  the  term  person"  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  ". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  centrextype  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on—  .  . 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services:  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  "corresponding  adju.stment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  lo  anv  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  bv  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  tliat  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing Interexchange  communication.  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  sub.scriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  earn- 
er". .     .. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  a.ssistance. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict- 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983: 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month.'" 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  ■idding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rect Iv  interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

•(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-.sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

•"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earn- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive- 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  earner 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average: 

•"(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average:  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earner 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  lo  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  earner 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 
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■(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Board  that  it  is  offerinK  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201id). 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  eliKible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of - 

•(A)  the  amount  by  which - 
•■(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer    for   providing    telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

■■(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

•■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

■■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carriers  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable sub.scriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  I.  1982);  and  <2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

■■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  applicatTon 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  Information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

■■(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad 
justment  by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

■(A)  any  certification  is  valid  and  based 
upon  proper  allocation  of  costs  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  established  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  .section  410; 

■'(B)  such  payments  are  u.sed  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

'(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  .services." 

UNIVEKSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(dxi)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  sut)section.  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 


lAi  in.suniig  i-guilabli-  and  ellicieiil  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 
and 

■■(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

■■(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  sub.section  (o  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
•■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
■•(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  .section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  .section  225; 
■■(B)  shall  establish,  any  may  from  time  to 
time  revi.se.  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  .services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  u.sed  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  .services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  ari.se 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

"(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (O  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  .submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

'■(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall - 

"(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rales;  and 
"(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (Including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■■(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  Universal  S«>rvice  Board  may,  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 


i7>  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cast  studies. 

'■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
l>e  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  -section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402  " 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  redesignating 
sub.section  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bxl)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
services  assigned  to  the  Slates  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  section  410.  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

"(Ci  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  u.seful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

■'(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property. ". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

■Sec  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
Ihe  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion."'. 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 


•(d)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that— 

■  (A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

■■(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  lime  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered.  . 

•■(B)(i)  A  State  commi-ssion  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Stale  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  Slate,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ii)  A  Stale  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  titlf? 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

•■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  43  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  .service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

••(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  Slate 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any  slate 
commission  may  consider  the  revenues  or 
profits  derived  from  the  offering  of  any  un- 
regulated products  or  services  (other  than 
printed  directory  advert i.sements)  by  any 
carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determining 
the  revenue  requirements  of  any  common 
carrier  .service  of  such  carrier". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  .sec- 
tion: 


SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

•Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). .. 

■•(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone sub.scriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■•(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  lor 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.'. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  ( as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

•PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

■Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
atlornevs  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including    any    proceeding    of    the    joint 

board)  if—  ,  .  . 

••(1)   the   person   applying   for   assistance 

represents  an  interest  — 

(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

•(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

••(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■RFPRESENTATION  of  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec.  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  as.socia- 
lion  of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  as.sociation  shall  have  as  its 
purpo.se  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  Stale  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

■d)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  ot 
this  section,  and  . 

■•(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporoation  under  such  State  laws. 

■■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  Stale  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consi.sl  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
six'een  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  'he  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. ,  .  , 

(C)(1)  Any  Slate  a.ssociation  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  parly  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  ciul 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  a-ssociation  reasonably 
deteriTiines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

•(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

•■(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  Slate 
a.ssocialion  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■•(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Stale  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■•(D)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association  s  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  excepl  that- 

■d)  the  Stale  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  anv  postage  costs  ;f  Ihe  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  S.'i/lOO  ounce  avoir;  and 

(ii)  the  as.sociation  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  cost  incurred  plus  interest 
before  the  first  election  u.  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end  of 
the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

•(d)(1)  The  general  management  ol  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  as.sociaiion  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  ihan  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  anv  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
Slate  association.  . 

••(3)  Excepl  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  Slate 
a.ssociation  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors" may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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i4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assels  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individtial.  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
sup[X)rt  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

■•(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  onethird  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center 

•(e)  The  Governor  of  each  Stale  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  thi.s  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  mterim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer's  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

•■(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

■(g)  Members  of  the  Interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■•(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created     a     nonprofit     organization     to    be 
known    as    the    National    Consumer    Tele 
phone  Resource  Center.  The  National  Con 
sumer  Telephone  Resource  Center  sliall  — 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

•(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

•■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

•■(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

■■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

•■(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compen-sation.  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


■ii)(l)  Any  Ultplioiie  earner,  diretlly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 

■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities.  In  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  d)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

(j)  For  purposes  of  this  .section: 
■■(1)  The  terms    Board  of  Directors    and 
Board^  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association 

(2)  The  term  State  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
.same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

(6)  The  term  "telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  Inter- 
slate  commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  14  Section  221  of  the  Communica 
lions  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

(e)(1)  the  recognition  after  December  31. 
1983.  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  as.socialed  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  indi\  idual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fled  final  judgment,  who  is  .serving  In  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983,  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  covered  position^  means 
any  position  (ii  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2ill) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983; 

"(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified: 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgmenf  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■■(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
Items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Slatisitics. 

■■(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise b«>  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  1.  line  4,  strike  the  word  "Acf  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983' . 

(b)  The  table  of  conlenls  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

statement  of  findings  and  purposes 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  Ihat- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
.service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nations  economic,  .social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life; 

(2)  to  assure  thai  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  Stales  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 


Stales  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  Industry. 
definitions 
Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
funclioas  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  tcrmina 
lion  of  interstate  communication. 

■•(li)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

■(jj)  ■Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

••(kk)  Exchange  area^  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  slate  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

•■(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier^  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 
ACCESS  charges 
Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
vj  C  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  .section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  dale  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (D  lakes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car 
Tiers  shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers.  . 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  19J4  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section; 

■'Sec.  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
■■(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  .service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

■■(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  thai  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  earner 

"(2)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  provide  lor  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for- 

"(A>  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchan^re  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B'  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  it.-,  op- 
erating characten.st eristics  (including  tech- 
nical or  geographic  service  charactensticsi 
could  not  make  use  of  exchange  access  a.',  a 
reliable  and  rommernaliy  valuable  alterna 
live  or  be  used  to  a\oid  rharges  for  ex- 
change access:  and 

>C>  any   line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  If  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

■■(dHl)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1, 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  anv  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

■■(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  cam- 
ers  facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

■■(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (Including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

■(2)  Anv  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  lo  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  accesss. 

■■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  per.son  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

■■(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  and  who 
is  subject"  to  charges  under  this  subsection 
and  who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts 
to  evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

■■(eKl)  Any  non-lraffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  inter.state  .iuri.sdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  sub.seciion  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  lo  assure  thai  exchange  common 
carriers    receive    timely    recovery    of    such 

costs.  , 

■•(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar vear  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  nnn- 
iraffic-sensitive  rcsUs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum 


(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  dt  termines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

■(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  lo  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

••(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1,  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

■■(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

■■(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

■■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B  .  ihe  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
licipating  carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

•(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived bv  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  lo  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  lo.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  anv  earner  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

■•(B)  The  term  carrier  differenliar  means 
the  percentage  that— 

•■(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  asses.sed  to  an  interex- 
change earner  described  m  paragraph  (1).  is 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1,  1983 

■•(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
bt  ginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )"  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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"(4)  DuiitiK  till  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  tin-  cnaclmrnt  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  oti  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  acee.s-s  directly  from  an  ex- 
change earner  fur  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pa\  ,i!i  inii.  ii.i  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
car' II  r  ;>  ir  ,  i:i!  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
viil'  '\  'iUk'  i(  cess  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tiiii  '  >r  ;r:i  ;  ir  services  and  related  func- 
tioii.N.  exrepi  I  hat.  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly 

"(5>  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

■•(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  divison  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

"(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  Commi.ssions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa 
ry  form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

■•(21  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Slates  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

•■(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  and  State  Commission,  delegate 
to  such  State  Commission,  effective  begin- 
ning July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  system  of  access  charges,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  compliance  of  the  State 
commission  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  with  rules  and  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  thereunder 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex 
change  customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier/jr  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commi.ssion 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  resepct  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  Commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
Commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 


to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

■•(1)  the  term  special  access  charge^  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tions  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  asse.ssed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  .service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983 »; 

"(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983); 

(4)  the  term  non-traffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

■■(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

■■(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  ar..  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

■■(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78  72  (phase  I)  au5  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  nongovernmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services,  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(j)  Exchange  access  charge.^  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  In 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commi.ssion.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  suljsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dMf)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2».  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


•■(2)  Paragraph  d)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

■■(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■•(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  sutxscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FOND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

■■ib)(  1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2i.  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
1 15  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

(ID  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  cost*  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

■■(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
.scriber  lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

■■(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average,  and 

■■(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  asse.ssed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  .service  arc  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 


"(cMl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en 
titled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer 
.sal  Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Board  that  It  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■  (2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  <1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
■■(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
(i)  the  carriers  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure    that    such    carrier    receives    from 
(  harges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  l'>82  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    inside    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant   factor  in  effect   on 
January   1.   1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  ^    ,.  ,, 
■■(e)(li  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate   communication,    and   other   cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  acce.ss) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays    in    the   certification    or    application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A  I  anv  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

"(B)  such  paymenUs  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustm.ent  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

■•(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services. ' 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

■•(dull  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective   date  of   this  subsection,   the 


Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of  - 

■■(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  u.sers  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■■(Bi  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 

and  ,  , , 

••(C)  achieving  cooperation   between   the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

•■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

■■(B)  four  Slate  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
••(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
■■(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charge.^  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal    Service    Fund    by    the    exchange 
access  board  m  accordance  with  section  225; 
■(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects  differences   in   the   size   of   relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in   section   4   of   the   Universal   Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  m 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly tran.sition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  ■access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Pre- 
sumption Act  of  1983;  and 

•(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary 10  minimize  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defines  by  the  Board >  to  and  from  such 
exchanges.  ,  o.   , 

(4)  Anv  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (O  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

■•(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  <2mB).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

"■lAi  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  rommon  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates;  and 
•■(Bi  take  into  account  - 
■■(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

■■(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance! 
needed  to  provide  plant  a\ailability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■•(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

(61  The  Universal  Service  Board  may,  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  stati-stical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  ( j)  of  section  402. " 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(li  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bid)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(2)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  in- 
terexchange facilities  and  the  portion  of  fa- 
cilities used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services,  and  (iii  to  prescribe  the  meth- 
ods by  which  exchange  carriers  shall  recov- 
er investments  in  such  facilities. 

(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

•■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
gaph  (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

(3)  Anv  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

■  STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

Sec  227.  (a)  A  Slate  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one^ 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  a-ssociated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring 

■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  anv  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission mav  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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"(dXl)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  l>e  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

"(Bi  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  ser\'ice'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

"(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low- income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

•■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  U.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  Slate 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
.t  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele 
phone  subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  .services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  right-s 
of  others  in  their  use  of,  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  acce.ss  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilitie.s." 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  .section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Acti  the  following  new  sec- 
tions; 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witne.sses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if  — 

(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwi.se  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

"(B)  representation  of  which  Is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

•(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  re.sources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec.  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  In  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  In  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Pre.servatlon 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  governments. 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  It  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion for  a  Stale  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Stale,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  If  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Slate  associa- 
tion. 

•(c)(1)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  sub.sectlon  (d)  may  In- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  Stale  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
menLs  of  sub.section  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Slate  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  If  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

"(D)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
association's  Informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

"(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35/100  ounce  avoir;  and 

(ID  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

"(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  le.ss  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  ol  any 
State  association. 

"(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  jhall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
a.s.sociallon  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  thai  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


•■(4)  The  Stale  as.socialion  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  slock,  or  1(3 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  ol 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Stale  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale 
a.ssocialion  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
g-aphic  areas  of  the  Stale  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas K 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

■■(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  Individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  a.ssocialion  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  Individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  Interests  in  Slate 
public  policvmaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Slate  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  Stale.  ^      .. 

■■(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  lake  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  Slate 

■■(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires.  .,  .     ^ 

•■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  lo  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
cillon  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  Stale  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center; 

■■(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Slate  association; 

"(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  Slate  association;  and 

•■(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  Slate  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

••(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  Us 
incorporation,  each  Stale  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  lo  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

••(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


(jKl)  Any  telephone  earner,  dirt-ciiy  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  as.sociation  or  the  Center;  or 
■■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
Stale  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activilies.  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

•■(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph"  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
■(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Stale  association. 

■■(2)  The  term  Slate  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■(3)  The  term  Federal  agency  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 

■(4)  The  term    periodic  customer  billing 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  ba.sis. 

■■(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Slates  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

■•(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communicalion  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: „  . 

•■(cHl)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  as.sets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provi-sions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  lo  transfers  lo 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

•■(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  lo  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 
■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
•■(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
use  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rale  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer   price   index   since    December   31. 

1983' 

■■(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified: 

■(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  iudgmenf  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  earner  before  dives- 
lure,  and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■■(D)    the    term     consumer    price    index 
means     the     Consumer     Price     Index     (all 
items-United    Stales    city    average)    pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. ^  „  I. 

•■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.    1.  Short  lille;  lable  of  contents. 

Sec.    2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.    3.  Definitions. 

Sec.    4.  Access  charges. 

Sec.    5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 

Sec.    6.  Universal  Service  Board. 

Sec.   7.  Depreciation. 

Sec.   8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 

Sec.    9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 

Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 

Sec  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 

Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 

Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fifiy-vear  effort  lo  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nations  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  developments; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  lo  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  Interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are- 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  lo  full  participation  m 
the  Nations  economic,  political,  and  social 

life;  .    . 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  mainiaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  Stales  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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Slates  Will  btiiclit  from  continuing  improve- 
menu  m  lelecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  earner, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  persons  providing  inter 
state  .service,  for  the  origination  or  termina 
tion  of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)     Direct    interconnection'    means    the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili 
ties  specifically  designated  for  such  purpo.se 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)    Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex 
change  carrier,  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  'Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  Within  a  stale  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  .service  is  provided. 

"(ID  Exchange  carrier'  and  exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4  (a"  1 )  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
CO.  docket  numbered  78  72  (phase  li  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi 
cations  Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1,  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  .service  among  car 
riers  shall  apply  during  such  period  The 
Commi-ssion  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  t)e  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis 
sion  shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section 
"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  sub.scnb- 
er  of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
biisiness  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscritH-r  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  l)e  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex 
change  carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
swilched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
With  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  u.se  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1, 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com 
merical  or  governmental  purpo.ses.  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
acTess.  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities. 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  tho.se  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  impo.sed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  siib-section. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  u.sed  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  sutisection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commerical- 
ly  valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  sub.section  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  S500.000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

"(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  cosLs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov 
ered  under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  earner  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen 
dar  year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  Jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


"1 3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-lraffic-sen- 
sitive  costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation IS  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"  (4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"(fxi)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  earner,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"I A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  <B».  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (Bi.  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  earner  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  tx-  available  to.  but  not  taken  by. 
such  interexchange  carrier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

"(A)  The  term  "participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  Jun.sdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1,  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  "carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983,  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  is 
of 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30,  1985,  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983 

"(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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4  .  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
,lai.  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  .ndint;  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  Obtain- 
mg  exchange  arces.s  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pav  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
earners  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func 
lions  except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pavs  for  any  .service  lo  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access."  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re 
quired  lo  pav  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■  (51  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
menu  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  bv  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectlv  connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall"  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  earners. 

(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  .shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  cosus  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

""(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notili- 
cation  shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
cribe  by  rule.  . 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Slates  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  lo  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■■(h)(1)  the  Commission  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1  1985.  the  authority  lo  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  Slate  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commi-ssion  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  cu.slomer   which    alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
mav  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  Stale  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tanff 
proceeding   before  the   Senate   commission 
involved.    Anv    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  lo  the  Stale  commis- 
sion    The     Commission     may     proceed    to 
review   the  relevant    portions  of   the   tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  lo  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  Stale  commi.ssion.  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct   such   hearings,   and  accept   or  re_ 
quire  the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  lo  affirm 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such   tariff,    taking    into   full   account    the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  Stale 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 


to  anv  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec^ 
essary  to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
requi'red  under  .subsection  'f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

■(  1 )  the  term  special  access  charge  mean.s 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commis.sion  lo 
recover  the  costs  attributable  lo  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tions  (as  adopted  July  '27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission  s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirwn 
mterconnection,  until  such  time  as  Ihe 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  ot 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■■(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge"  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-^raffic- 
.sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27,  1983>; 

■•(3 1  the  lerm  carrier  common  line  charge 
means  a  charge  asses-sed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  inierslate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-.sensilive  costs,  as  Pjovid 
ed  in  section  69.105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  Julj  li. 

1983);  ...  ,  . 

■(4)  the  lerm  non-traffic-sensitive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  cosls  which 
do  not  varv  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or,  afler  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

■■(5)     the    term      interexchange     service 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  inter.state  communica- 
tions   except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  lerm  interexchange  earner 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service.  ■,■,  „  ^ 
"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Corn_^ 
mission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered  .8  72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  cenirex-type  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  nongovernmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrextype  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  sucn 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

"(ji  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
applv  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  bv  the  Commission,  except  to  ttie 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication.' 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

■■(c)  No  exchange  earner  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carn- 

'^^d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
Interstate  directory  assistance. 


■(2,1  Paragraph  'li  shall  not  apply  i-o  re- 
strict 

■•(A)  the  recovery  by  an\  carrier  for  the 
cosUs  for  such  assistance  in  ihe  manner  pro- 
vided for  a.s  of  October  1.  1983 

(B)  the  recovery  by  any  earner  from 
inlereonnecling  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  a.s,sisLaJice,  and 

iCi  the  imposition  by  any  earner  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance lo  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  an>  subscriber  line  duririg 
anv  month  ' 

(ei  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  Ihe  dale  of  Ihe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


UNIVERSAL  SEFVICF  fUND 

Sec  5  Title  II  of  the  Communicalioris  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

■Sec  225  'a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
recllv  interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carri"er  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
menus  under  this  section 

■ibxl)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled lo  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  ba.sed  on  the  amount  that 
lis  average  cosl-s  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  .subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional a\erage  of  such  cosls.  as  provided  ill 
paragraph  >2i.  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  cosls  lo  the  Universal 
Service  Board 

•■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earn- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Stale,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive- 

"•(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  cost^  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(li)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum 
bul  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

■■(ill)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  cosls  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  Dj 
which  such  cost-s  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average  . 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  earner 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scnber  lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive- 

•■(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  earner 
exceed  150  per  centum,  bul  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

■■(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  cosus  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

•■(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  earner, 
compared  lo  those  assessed  by  other  earn- 
ers in  such  Slate,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
cosUs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 
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'(c)(1)  ail  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

"(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
I^nd  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  w'hich  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1982):  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  In  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services. 

■■(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  m  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

■<A)  any  certification  or  application  Is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■•(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
UF>on  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

■•(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services.' 

ONIVEHSAl.  »eRVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  sutjsection.   the 


Commission    .sliall    csiabliih    a    Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpo.se  of— 

■•(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

■■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 
and 

■(Ci  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■'(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

■•(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board  — 
■'(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■•(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  ■acce.ss,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

•■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  .submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

■■(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)<B),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

■•(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
.ser\ices  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
■■(B)  take  into  account  — 
■'(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access; 

■'(ii)  investment  and  asssolcated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change .service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■■(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

■'(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may,  in 
accordance  with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


appoint  such  staff  a-s  ii  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■•(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  .section  402. '■ 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(1)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
u.sed  jointly  for  Interstate  and  intrastate 
services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  section  410.  and 
(ID  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
change carriers  shall  recover  investments  in 
such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

•■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

■■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  chiinges  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.  •. 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

'Sec.  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  'nstrument.  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  .iny  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  an  single  premise)  within 
such  State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  in- 
cludes all  costs  of  providing  and  maintain- 
ing such  instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  telephone  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communication 
Act  1934  (as  amende  by  this  Act)  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■(d)(1)  Each  Slate  commission  shall  esiao- 
llsh  rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele 
phone  service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  thai- 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

•■(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  Anv  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call.  

■■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
.scriber  which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  of  fered. 

•■(BMi)  A  State  commission  may  resirici 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low  income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifical  y 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  hou.seholds.  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

•■(ii)  A  Slate  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  pari  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  till<? 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled) or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

(4)  Anv  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  45  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.•'. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec  U.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■•(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  Its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

■(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
Stale  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
anv  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 
shared  use  of  telephone  facilities 
Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  bv  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

■Sec.  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  dimini.sh  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 


eral courts  and  the  Commussion  issued 
before  the  dale  of  the  enaclment  of  this  sec- 
tion). ,. 

■•(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  lo  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  u.se  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services.  , 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  tor 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined bv  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  19BJ) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities. ". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  bv  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
lioas: 

■PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

•Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if—  ,  .  . 

■•(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

■■(A)  which  would  not  otherwi.se  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

••(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  .section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Stale  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  Slate 
Association— 

•■(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establisn- 

menl  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 

State  government.  ■      „.  „f 

•(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  oi 

this  section,  and 

■•(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  lo  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  -such  State  laws. 

■•(b)  The  membership  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Slate,  who  are 
sixteen  vears  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  as.sociation 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale  associa- 

■■(c)(1)  Any  Slate  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  m- 
tervene  as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  ciul 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing anv  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 


adminisirallve  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  State 
agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential   telephone    consumers    within    that 

Slate. 

i2)<A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  B  .  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furni.sh  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  lo  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmuted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  thai  Slate  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  mailers  of  interest  lo  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■iB)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  anv  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
lo  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Stale  associa- 
tion") for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■•(D)  The  Slate  association  ol  a  state 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
i  o  ialions  informational  material  in  pen- 
i^tomers  billings,  except  that- 
'  the  Stale  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired lo  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  anv  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35  100  ounce  avoir:  and 

■•(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(1)  The  general  management  oi  ine 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

■C)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Stales,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual  shall 
be  eligible  lo  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
Slate  association.  .  ,;„ 

•■(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A),  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors mav  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  by  them  in  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 
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"(4)  Hh  st.itc  association  shall  not  have 
any  pow«T  lo  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  inromr  or  assrts  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  ttic  bcntlil  of  aiiy  director,  officer. 
or  trnplovft'  of  the  a.ssociation,  or  any  other 
mctivuliial  except  (in  the  rase  of  individuals 
other  I  hail  <lire«t()rs)  as  .salary  or  reasonable 
conipeiisatioii  for  .services,  and  any  State  as- 
scKialioii  may  not  eontribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
ehtlive  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall  — 

"(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
Kraphic  areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legLslativp  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

"(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"le)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact 
ment  of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Stale  as.socia 
tion  and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  tK'  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis 
sions  and  with  organizations  thai  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  sutisection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  asscK'iation  under  State 
law. 

"(g)  Members  "of  Lhe  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  .seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

"(hMl)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created    a    nonprofit    organization    to    he 
known    as    the    National    Consumer    Tele 
phone  Resource  Center.  The  National  Con 
sumer  Telephone  Resource  Center  shall 

"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  he  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociation when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolution  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center: 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

"(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

"(2)  Effective  tieginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  meml>ership  fees  to  create  and 
mainUin  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

"(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 


■■(IKl)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 
■(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cau.se  any  interference  with  a  State 
asscx'iation  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cau.se  to  be 
p«'nalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

■■(2)    Any    person    who    willfully    violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen 
ally  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
■■(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
'■(1)  The  terms    Board  of  Directors^  and 
■  Board ■  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association. 

■■(2)  The  term  Stale  association'  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (ai. 

■■(3)  The  term  ■Federal  agency'  has  the 
.same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

"(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  .service  in  or  affecting  Inter- 
slate  commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  folowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  a.ssets.  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  Judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection-- 

"'(A)  the  term  "covered  position"  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(  U  i 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  (il)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31, 
1983; 

"(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82  0192.  as  modified; 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation  and 

"(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index" 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  hf 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  olh- 
erwi.se  be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law. '" 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act  "  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows; 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.    1  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.    2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.    3.  Definitions. 

Sec.    4.  Access  charges. 

Sec.    5.  Universal  Senice  Fund. 

Sec.    6.  Universal  Service  Board. 

Sec.    7.  Depreciation. 

Sec.    8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 

Sec.    9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 

Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 

Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 

Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 

Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed lo  the  Nation"s  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  developments: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  becau.se  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  el.se  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  .service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  lo  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life: 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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states  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve 
ments    in    telecommunications    technology 
and  the  continued  development   of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Communuaiioii.'- 
..\<t  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  Hi-  'lul 
thereof  the  following; 

••(hh)   Exchange  access"  means  ih'    pro\i 
sion  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  bv  an  exchange  common  earner, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter 
.state  service,  for  the  origination  or  lermma 
t  ion  of  interstate  communication 

(ii)     Direct    interconnection     mean.'-    the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  far  ill 
ties  specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
bv  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

""(jj)  "Indirect  interconnection"  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  "Exchange  area"  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  .state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  with  which  telephone 
exchange  service  is  provided. 

■•(11)  "Exchange  carrier"  and  "exchange 
common  carrier"  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  .service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

SEC  4  (a)(l.)  The  system  of  access 
charges  established  under  the  decision  and 
orders  of  the  Federal  Communications  Coiri^ 
mission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78^  i2 
(phase  1)  shall  take  effect,  as  Provided 
therein,  except  as  modifed  by  section  221A 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
added  bv  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1  1984  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  loll  service  among  car 
riers  shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers.  ,,00^1^ 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section; 

■Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
■(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  thai  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

■•(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  uns- 
witched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier.  

■■(B)  anv  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and  ,         ... 

■(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  lea-sed.  owned,  ur 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  Ime  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person 

■(d)(lKA'  Effective  beginning  July  1, 
1985.  anv  such  access  sy.stem  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  earner  shall 
submit  to  the  Commi.ssion  a  lanff  under 
which  anv  interexchange  earner  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  earner,  and  for  com 
mercial  or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  Us  own  use)  facili 
lies,  services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access.  comparabU  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  earner  (or  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge- 

■•(1)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  car 
rier^s  facilities  for  exchange  acce.ss  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facililies  of  such  person,  and 

■(il)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities. 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. _,      ...      ,  . 

■■(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sud- 
section  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commi.ssion  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curatelv  reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change" carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Anv  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier's  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

■■(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  applv  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owiied. 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
avade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola 
tion  in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

■■(e)(1)  Anv  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding anv  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
asses.sed  under  subsection  (di.  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  me 
charges.  The  Commi.ssion  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers    receive    timely    recovery    of    such 

costs 

(V)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 

■■(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-lraffic-sen- 


sitive  cost.'-  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  lo  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  neces.sary  lo  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
qum  that  each  exchange  earner  recover 
such  cosUs  directly  from  earners  providing 
interstate  services. 

•^41  The  Commussion  shai;  as-sure.  to  the 
maximum  extent  prarucabie.  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983, 
which  IS  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-u.ser  common  line  charges,  .special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  loll  service 
which  are  subject  to  earner  common  line 
charges. 

■■(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jun.sdictional  separations  of  earn- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

I  A'  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adju.sied  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3): 

■■(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  earner  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential. 

■•(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  an  quality  of  ex- 
L'.ange  access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
-    rT:  and 

'J,  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived bv  the  interexchange  earner  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  tvpe  and  quality  lo  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by, 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
•■(A)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  anv  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  earn- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

•■(B)  The  term  carrier  differential  means 
the  percentage  that— 

■•(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

°  "(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  anv  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission "changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  earner 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 

1    1983 

•■("3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

••(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
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and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func 
tions.  except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payment,s  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payment.s  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■■<5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro 
viding  exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

•■(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

■'(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  t)e  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  W'ith 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forefeiture  under  this  Act. 

"(hxii  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  an  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

■■(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  revelent  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis 
sion.  The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 


required  under  subset  tioii  <  1 1  or  lo  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

"( 1 )  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tins  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such  charge 
shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's  reasona- 
ble estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect  inter- 
connection, until  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion adopts  by  order  a  method  of  computing 
such  charge  based  on  techniques  developed 
by  the  Commission  which  more  accurately 
measures  such  costs. 

■■<2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  asse.s-sed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
.sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  .section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983); 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983): 

■■(4)  the  term  non-lraf fir-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commi.ssion  or.  after  July  1,  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

■i5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  of  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

"(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof ". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  1 1  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
u.sers  of  cenlrex-type  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
Into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  u.se  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  .service, 

(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  .service  pursuant  to  license 
i.ssued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication.  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications  act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  Impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 


(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  I,  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month  " 

(ei  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  la)  To  a-ssure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  .section. 

"(b)(  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  r€>ceive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  nontraffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
.scriber  lines  within  a  Slate,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

"(ill)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum,  of 
such  national  average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(ill)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  lo  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  lo  those  asses.sed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(cx  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 


v,i  s.  rvu  .  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer 
.Hi  .Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
.sions  of  section  201(d). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change earner  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
"(i)  the  carriers  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer    for   providing   telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds  ,,..,(„„ 

•  (ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

■■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
anv  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure    that    such     carrier    receiv-es    from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  earner  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    inside    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant   factor  in  effect   on 
January   1.   1982);   and  (2)  any  cost   of  ex- 
change access  recovered  m  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  J    hon 
■•(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish   and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate   communication,   and   other   cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays   in   the   certification   or   application 
process  lo  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounUs  of  the 
Universal"  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  lo  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 

section  410;  .       . 

"(B)  such  payments  are  used  lo  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

"(C)  such  payments  to  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

"(D)  Such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
Impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

■■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  dale  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of- 


,A(  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  earners 
providing  such  services; 

•■(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Slates  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of—  ,     ,      ^ 

••(A)   five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and  . 
■(B)  four  State  commis-sioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■•(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
•(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac_ 
tices  for  determining  the  payments  required 
by   the   Universal   Service   Fund,   and   shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal   Service   Fund   by    the   exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225: 
■■(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  lime  lo 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apponion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in   section   4    of   the   Universal   Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  svstem  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  dale  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  ■access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983:  and 

■(D)  shall  lake  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges.  c,„.„ 

"(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-Slate 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1.  1983,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

■■(5)  m  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall—  v,„„„„ 
■(A)   encourage   reliance   upon   exchange 
common   carriers   as   distributors   of   inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued   universal    availability    of    transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rales:  and 
"(B)  take  into  account  — 
■•(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  .special  charac_ 
teristics  required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

■•(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  lo  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

■•(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

■■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  utle  5.  United  Slates  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 


(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
.scriber  lines  lo  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  lo  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies.  . 

"(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  lo  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (bid)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(2)(A)  Stale  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thorilv  (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

(C)  The  methods  specified  m  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  anv  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  properly,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. . 

■■(3)  Anv  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property. '- 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 

•STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

Sec  227.  (a)  A  Slate  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one_ 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  withm  such 
Stale  on  the  basis  of  a  tanff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
inslrumeni  and  wiring. 

•■(b»  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■basic  one-line  telephone  instrument"  means 
the  ivpe  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  Slate  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  lo  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
tvoe  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.'". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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•■<d)(l)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

■■(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household, 

■■(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■•(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis 
counted  charge  and  under  which  a  sub.scrib- 
er  can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered.- 

■■(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  .service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  Stale,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

"(ill  A  Stale  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  F'ood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 

•■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recov'er  not  le.ss  than  10  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  48  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carrier's  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribe rs.'^. 

PROHIBITlaN  or  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(CM  1 )  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  froni  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  .services  (other 
than  printed  directory  adverti-semenls)  by 
any  carrier  or  eschange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier." 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
if  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARES  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  righus  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  .services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
.set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courus    and    the    Commission    issued 


t)efore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
is  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscrib«"r  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  u.se  of  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  .services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impo.se  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commi.ssion  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

■public  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of  par- 
ticipation, including  reasonable  fees  for  at- 
torneys and  expert  witne.sses,  by  any  person 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  title  (including 
any  proceeding  of  the  joint  board)  if- 

"(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

•■(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(B)  repre.sentation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding,  and 

"(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
a.ssistance 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  Slate  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Stale  association  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum 
ers  within  such  Slate  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

"(2)  shall  be  .subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

"(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Slate  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa 
lion  for  a  Stale  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  con.sum- 
ers  who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  association 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa 
tion. 

"(c)(1)  Any  State  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  State  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 
decision   of   any   Federal   agency   or  State 


agency)  which  the  association  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  within  that 
State. 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
Slate  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sutjsection  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  aclivities  of  the  State  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

■•(Bi  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara 
graph  (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Stale  associa- 
tion) for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

"(D)  The  Stale  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier,  for  inclusion  of  the 
associations  informational  material  in  peri- 
odic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  associaiton  does 
not  exceed  -^^loo  ounce  avoir,  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■idHl)  The  general  management  of  the 
properly,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  Stale  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

"(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, allorney.  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  any 
State  association. 

■■(3)  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  sub.sectlon  (e).  Directors  of  any  State 
a.s.sociation  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
.sonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  pKiwer  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 


dtrlarc  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  pari  of 
the  inrome  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  rea-sonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Slate  as 
sociation  may  not  conlribute  to  or  otherwi.se 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office.  „.„.» 

"(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Stale  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  Slate  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areasK 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year,  and 

Bi  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
)i,i:ird  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
si»-ner  Telephone  Resource  Center. 

•■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  Slate  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Stale  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  Slate 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Stale  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 

••(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires.  ^     •     ^  .     k^ 

••(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

•(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  <d).  except  that  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Stale  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  Stale  associa^ 
lions  have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establi.shmenl  of  such  Center; 

"(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Stale  association: 

••(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

•  <D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  as.socialions  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  m  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings 

••(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  Slate  association  may 
make  a  ronlribulion  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected a-s  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center 

(3)  Directors  of  the  R. -.source  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  lerm  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  m  the  performance  of  iheir  duties. 


••(i)(l)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

•(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  as.socialion  or  the  Center,  or 
(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  Stale 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penali-zed  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  ot 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation, 

••(2)    Any    person    who    willfully    violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
ally of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
•'(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
••(1)  The  terms    Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Slate  association. 

••(2)  The  term  State  as-sociation  means  a 
nonprofit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a).  , 

(3)  The  term  Federal  agency  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency^;  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

••(4)  The  term    periodic  customer  billing 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

••(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  who.se  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier.  .     , 

••(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce.  ,  ,v,„ 
••(7)  The  term  Slate'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sfx  14  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

"(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treaty 
ment  after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment" as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar vear  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

••(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 
"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A)  the  lerm  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervi-sor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
use  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pa> 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed bv  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer    price    index   since   December   31. 

1983' 

■  (Bi   the  term    modified   final  judgment 
means  the  judgment   of  the  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  Ihe  District  of  C(3  umbia 
in  the  case,  United  States  against  Western 
Electric  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified; 

■(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  mearis  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and  .  , 

•(D)    the    term     consumer    price    index 
means    the    Consumer    Price    Index    (all 
items-United    States    city     average)    pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. ^  „  w 

•(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law. ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Page  1  line  4,  strike  the  word  Act  "  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 

of  1983  ".  ... 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 

follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Inlerexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec   U   Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fiftv-vear  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 

well;  .        ^„ 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  b^  callt^d". 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
lelephone  service:  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sallv  available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  act  are- 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  ihe  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life"  -   ■ 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

,31  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 

service;  and  „„„„^oi 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 

welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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states  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(hh)  Exchange  access"  means  the  provi- 
sions of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

"(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

"<11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  'exchange 
common  carrier'  mean  a  earner  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(  1 )  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984,  and  ending  on  the  dale  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commi.ssion  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation,  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
"(b)  no  end-user  common  line  charge  shall 
be  assessed  on  any  residential  subscriber  of 
telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any  busi- 
ness that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone  ex- 
change service  and  does  not  have  more  than 
one  subscriber  line. 

"(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for- 

"(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex 
change  carrier. 

'  (B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access;  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1, 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  u.se)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

"(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

"(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  .services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

■  iBi  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c)  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  facilities  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  imposed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  u.sed  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  .service 
in  such  carriers  exchange  area. 

"•(3XA)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  per.son  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepre.sen- 
tation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

"(e)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensilive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
-section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-u.ser  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

'(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen 
dar  year  thereafter,  the  pt^rcentage  of  non- 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 
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'"(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-.sen 
sitive  costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31,  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d),  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

"(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

'"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

"(B)  effective  beginning  July  1,  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
participation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential; 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

"(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to,  but  not  taken  by, 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
"(2)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection— 
"'(A)  The  term  participating  carrier" 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expen.ses  on  July  1,  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  carrier  differential"  means 
the  percentage  that  — 

"(i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1.  1983.  assessed  to  an  interex- 
change carrier  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  is 
of 

"(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  was  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  sub.section.  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


(4)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
datr-  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  rtnhnfi  on  June  30.  198^.  persons  obtain- 
nw  fx<hatit:«-  ar(f.s.s  diroclly  from  an  ex- 
<■tKm^;(■  f  arncr  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pa\  an  amounl  fqual  to  the  amount  paid 
(arricTs  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide txctiaiiBf  at-co.s.s  covered  by  this  .subsec- 
tion for  similar  services  and  related  func 
lions,  except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in 
directly  covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
alreadv  been  made  indirectly. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

"(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  cost  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
pavments  required  under  section  225. 

(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  the  United 
Slates  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■•(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  Slate  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1,  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

■■(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change  customer   which   alleges   that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (f ) 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  .such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding   before    the   Senate   commission 
involved.    Any    carrier    or    customer    filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion.   The    Commission    may    proceed    to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  Slate  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commi-ssion.  The  State  commi.ssion.  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct   such    hearings,   and   accept   or   re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers    necessary    or    appropriate.    The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such   tariff,    taking    into   full    account    the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 


to  any  charge  to  the  extent  the  charge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

( 1 )  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  Indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69  115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission"s 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
Interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

"(2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  In  .section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983  i; 

■■(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  as.sessed  upon  any  Interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  Interstate  por- 
tion of  non-lrafflc-.sensillve  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 

1983); 

(4)  the  term  non-trafflc-sensltive  costs 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

•(5)  the  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facllilies  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

"(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
Stales,  any  Stale,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof ". 

"(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  consider  revising,  in  accord- 
ance with  .section  405  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders 
affect  users  of  cenlrex-type  services.  In  such 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

"(A>  nongovernmental  lax-exempt  enti- 
ties which  use  centrex-lype  services;  and 

"(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 
(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  In  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  lo  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  Impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er." 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  director  assistance. 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  earner  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  m  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■(Ci  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  Is  amended  by  addltlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follo'rting: 

'UNIVERSAL  service  FUND 

Sec  225.  <a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  thai  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986,  lo  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amounl  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  liner  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
cert  ifical  ion  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■(1)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

"(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

"(iil)  95  per  centum  of  the  amounl  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

"(iv)  100  per  cenium  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum,  of 
such  national  average. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  Stale,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive- 

"(i)  80  per  cenium  of  the  amounl  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  cenium,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

•■(ii)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum,  of 
such  national  average;  and 

"(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv;- 
ice  Board  shall  establish  In  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 
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■  loi  1 )  All  exchange  common  carrier  is  en 
titled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Fund  if  It  certifies  to  the  Univer 
sal  Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  <1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of 

■•(A)  the  amount  by  which  — 

■■(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

••(d)  The  Universal  Service  Ptind  also  shall 
include  a  transitional  account,  from  which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure  that  such  carrier  receives  from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982.  reduced  by  <  1 )  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment  and  inside  wiring  which  the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant  factor  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  m  tariffs  for  ex- 
change senices 

••(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  an  oversee  and  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communication,  and  other  cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  use  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays  in  the  certification  or  application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

••(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Sevice  Fund  to  any  exchange  car- 
rier shall  be  subjected  to  aduit  and  adjust- 
ment the  Universal  Service  Board  to  ensure 
that- 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

•'(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

••(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

•■(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(dxl)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of   this  subsection,   the 


Commission     .sliall     'Staon.sti     a     iinucrsai 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

■<A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

"(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access; 
and 

"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Slates  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

"(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 

■  (A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 

"(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  lime  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi 
cations  in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access,  as  described  in  section  4  of 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983;  and 

■•(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
<as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■■(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (c)  pending  on 
October  1,  1983,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  melhocLs 
under  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  — 

■■(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 

■■(B)  lake  into  account  — 

••(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  access; 

••(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■•(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

••(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act 

(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scril>er  lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

■■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (J)  of  section  402." 

DEPRECIATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  ( b )  as  subsection  ( b )( 1 )  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  established  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  Intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  States  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410, 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investriitnts  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

••(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  be  constructed  to  recover  such 
amount  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  re- 
maining useful  life  of  the  property  involved. 

■■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion ol  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property.  ". 

PROVIBER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  in.sorting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

■Sec  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument"  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.••. 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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•(d)(1)  Each  Stale  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  earners.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household, 

(Bi  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

■•(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

■■(3)(A)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  IS  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■■(B)(i)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-Income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria. 
the  Slate  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  Slate,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

(ii)  A  Slate  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

•■(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  53  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers."'. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(c)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial aciivilies  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
Stale  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  earner.'. 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

••shared  use  of  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

■Sec  228.  lai  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  to  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  pi^iblicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


before  the  dati  o(  th»  enartmi  ril  of  ttu.^  .<-«- 
lion). 

•■(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricl-s  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  m  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

■■(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  users  las  de- 
fined by  the  CommLssion  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  iheir  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities  .■ 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  in.serting  after  section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

■  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnes.ses.  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if— 

■■(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest— 

■■(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■■(B)  representation  of  which  is  necessary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding:  and 

••(2)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  absence  of 
assistance. 

■REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUIVIERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Universal  'Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  Stale  as.sociaiion  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  Stale  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association— 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
Slate  government. 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  such  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  such  Slate  laws. 

■■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa 
tion  for  a  Slate  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  Stale,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  as.socialion 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  S5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Slate  associa- 

••(c)(1)  Any  Slate  association  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  parly  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  Stale  or  Federal  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  (includ- 
ing any  action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or 
administrative  review  or  enforcement  of  any 


decision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  Stale 
agency)  which  the  asstx-ialion  reasonably 
determines  may  affect  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers  withm  that 
Stale. 

■■(2kA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  B  .  any 
Stale  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  id)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
Stale  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  lor 
transmiUed  electronically  i  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  thai  State.  Such  in- 
formational maierial  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  actuilies  of  the  Slate  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  to 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  than  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  State  associa- 
tion) for  the  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  <B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

(D)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier  for  inclusion  of  the  as- 
sociation's informational  maierial  in  period- 
ic customers  billings,  except  that  — 

"(i)  the  State  association  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  35  100  ounce  avoir:  and 

■■(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  until  the  end 
of  the  twelve-month  period  following  such 
first  election. 

■■(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
properly,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
Slate  association  shall  be  vested  m  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  lime  to  time  determine. 

■■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Stales,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  ol  any 
Stale  association. 

i3>  Except  for  members  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  subsection  te).  Directors  of  any  Slate 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  association, 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  necessary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea- 
sonable, expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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"(4)  The  State  association  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  Ijencfit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  State  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stale 
association  shall— 

•■(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  represcnt-ation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

■•(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con 
sumer  Telephone  Resource  Center. 

"(C)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  State  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuaJs  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  State 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  State. 

•■(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 
law. 

■■(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

■■(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall  - 

■■(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  <d),  except  that  the  asso 
elation  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  State  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  such  Center: 

■■(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  State  association; 

■■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  State  association;  and 

■■(D)  represent  the  collective  interests  of 
the  State  associations  to  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1).  in  Federal 
policy  and  ratemaking  proceedings. 

■■(2)  Effective  beginning  one  year  after  its 
Incorporation,  each  State  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  to  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center. 

■■(3)  Directors  of  the  Resource  Center 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


•(i)(l)  Any  telephone  earner,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not— 

•(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 

■•(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cau.se  any  interference  with  a  State 
association  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
State  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

■(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

■■(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors'  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
State  association 

■■(2)  The  term  State  SLSSociation'  means  a 
non-profit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency'  in  sec- 
tion 551(  1 )  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■■(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  toll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  to  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

"(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
States  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

"(6)  The  term  'telephone  carrier^  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  .service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

■■(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  ". 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  as.socialed  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  In  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provision  applied  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  with  respect  to  transfers  to  or 
from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any  di- 
vested exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  in(Jividual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983; 

"(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
mean  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  Slates  against  Western 
Electric,  el  alia.  No.  82  0192.  as  modified; 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 


poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation:  and 

••(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  sub.section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law .'  . 

EFFECTIVK  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Page  1.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "Act"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act 
of  1983  . 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Interexchange  tariffs. 
Sec.  9.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  10.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec.  11.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  12.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  13.  Public  participation. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service:  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  — 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  .services 
which  are  essential  to  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
life: 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service:  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 


Stales  will  benelil  Irom  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com 
petitive  telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Comitiunication.s 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••(hh)  Exchange  access  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  other  related 
functions  by  an  exchange  common  carrier, 
to  a  carrier  or  other  person  providing  inter- 
state service,  for  the  origination  or  termina- 
tion of  interstate  communication. 

"(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

■■(jj)  "Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

■■(kk)  Exchange  area^  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  state  designated  by 
the  state  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 

■•(11)  Exchange  carrier^  and  "exchange 
common  carrier"  mean  a  carrier  authoized  to 
provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area. 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec.  4.  (a>(  1 )  The  system  of  access  charges 
established  under  the  decision  and  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  1)  .shall 
take  effect,  as  provided  therein,  except  as 
modified  by  section  221 A  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  added  by  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983,  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  any  additional 
procedures  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
proper  allocation  of  such  revenues  among 
such  carriers. 

(b)(1)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  .section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  as.sessed  on  any  residential  subscrib- 
er of  telephone  exchange  service,  or  on  any 
business  that  is  a  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  and  does  not  have  more 
than  one  subscriber  line. 

•■(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  indirect- 
ly interconnects  with  the  facilities  of  an  ex- 
change carrier,  including  any  dedicated  un- 
switched  line,  whether  or  not  such  line  is 
provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

••(A)  any  line  that  does  not  interconnect 
with  the  exchange  facilities  of  any  ex- 
change carrier. 

"(B)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (including  technical 
or  geographic  service  characteristics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
access,  and 

"(C)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 


units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

•"(d)(1)(A)  Effective  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  access  system  shall  provide 
that  an  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  tariff  under 
which  any  interexchange  carrier  or  olher 
person  who.  without  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
connection with  such  carrier,  and  for  com- 
mercial or  governmental  purposes,  makes 
available  (for  other  or  for  its  own  use)  facili- 
ties, services,  or  related  functions  for  ex- 
change access,  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able from  an  exchange  carrier  for  exchange 
access,  shall  pay  a  charge— 

•■(i)  which  reflects  the  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated availability  of  the  exchange  carri- 
er's facilities  for  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
for  the  facilities  of  such  person,  and 

(ii)  which  allows  for  recovery  of  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  costs  of  .services,  facilities, 
or  other  factors  that  are  maintained  in 
order  to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request, 
exchange  service  (including  exchange 
access)  to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  sub- 
section. 

••(B)  The  charge,  per  line,  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  special  access  charge  assessed,  per  line, 
under  subsection  (c '  on  those  who  indirectly 
interconnect  with  the  f,\cililies  of  the  ex- 
change carrier,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  higher  percentage  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  costs  impo.sed  upon  ex- 
change carriers  by  persons  subject  to  the 
charge  under  this  subsection. 

••(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carrier  s  exchange  area. 

••(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service  char- 
acteristics) could  not  make  use  of  exchange 
access  as  a  reliable  and  commercially  valua- 
ble alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid  charges 
for  exchange  access. 

••(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  properly  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  attempts  to 
evade  such  charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  SIOO.OOO  for  each  viola- 
lion,  or  not  more  than  S500.000  for  each  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  any  corporation. 

""(e)(1)  Any  non-lraffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  (in- 
cluding any  surcharge  established  under 
section  225)  shall,  to  the  extent  not  recov- 
ered under  the  end-user  common  line 
charges,  special  access  charges,  and  charges 
assessed  under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  re- 
covered through  carrier  common  line 
charges.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  exchange  common 
carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of  such 
costs. 

"(2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  percentage  of  non 
traffic-sensitive  costs  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  may  not 
be  greater  than  25  per  centum. 


(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

""(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983, 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
access  line,  for  exchange  access  by  the  inter- 
exchange carrier  shall  be— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1985.  equal  to  the 
charge  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  adjusted  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3); 

••(B)  effective  beginning  July  1.  1985.  a 
percentage  of  the  charge  applicable  for  any 
pariicipation  carrier  which  is  equal  to  the 
carrier  differential: 

•■(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  applicable  charge  for  any  par- 
ticipating carrier  where  the  interexchange 
carrier  involved  is  determined,  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  receiving  from  the  exchange  car- 
rier an  equivalent  type  and  quality  of  ex- 
change access  as  provided  to  a  participating 
carrier;  and 

■(D)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  full  costs  of  exchange  access  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carrier  where, 
under  rules  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission,  exchange  access  equivalent 
in  type  and  quality  to  the  exchange  access 
provided  to  a  participating  carrier  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  to.  but  not  taken  by, 
such  interexchange  carrier. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  The  term  "participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

"(B)  The  term  "carrier  differential'  means 
the  percentage  that— 

■  (i)  the  charge  for  exchange  access  appli- 
cable on  July  1-  1983.  assessed  to  an  intereit- 
change  carrier  described  in  paragraph  (1).  is 

of  ,         wi 

••(ii)  the  charge  for  such  access  applicable 
on  such  date  assessed  to  a  participating  car- 
rier. 

If  at  any  time  after  June  30.  1985.  the  Com- 
mission changes  the  method  for  calculating 
the  minutes  of  use  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing charges  for  exchange  access,  the  carrier 
differential  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
as  if  the  new  method  'Aas  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983. 

(3)  On  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
adjust  charges  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  account  for  any  change  in  the  implicit 
deflator  of  the  gross  national  product,  as 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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(4)  Uuriiig  the  period  beginning  on  ttir 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  endinK  on  June  30.  1985.  persons  obtain- 
ing exchange  access  directly  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
carriers  pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  pro- 
vide exchange  access  covered  by  this  sulisec- 
tion  for  similar  services  and  related  func- 
tions, except  that,  if  the  amount,  which  a 
reseller  pays  for  any  service  to  be  resold,  in- 
directly covers  payments  made  for  exchange 
access,  then  the  reseller  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  additional  amount  for  the 
exchange  access  for  which  payments  have 
already  been  made  indirectly. 

■■i5>  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  di- 
rectly connecting  interexchange  carriers 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access  to  such  carriers. 

■•(6)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

•■(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  service 
other  than  through  direct  interconnection 
and  who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
exchange  carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scrilie  by  rule. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■(hxi)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  thereunder. 

"(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  <f  i 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  review  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with 
the  State  commission,  whether  or  not  such 
carrier  or  customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  Senate  commission 
involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  fol 
lowing  the  submission  of  such  petition  to 
the  Commission.  The  State  commission,  in 
connection  with  rendering  a  decision,  may 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  accept  or  re- 
quire the  submission  of  such  testimony  and 
other  information,  as  the  State  commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  affirm, 
remand,  or  modify  the  relevant  portions  of 
such  tariff,  taking  into  full  account  the 
views  of.  and  record  developed  by.  the  State 
commission.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
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essary  to  maintain  the  carrier  differential 
required  under  subsection  (f)  or  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  .section  225. 

■■(  1 )  the  term  special  access  charge'  means 
a  charge  established  by  the  Commission  to 
recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indirect 
interconnection,  as  provided  under  section 
69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
lions  (a-s  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopLs  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■■{2)  the  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interestate  portion  of  non-traf- 
fic-sensitive costs,  as  provided  in  section 
69.104  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tions  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27,  1983): 

(3)  the  term  carrier  common  line  charge' 
means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any  interex- 
change carrier  to  recover  the  interstate  por- 
tion of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  69.105  of  title  47.  Code  of  Fed 
eral  Regulations  (as  adopted  as  of  July  27. 
1983); 

■•(4)  the  term  'non-traffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985.  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board;  and 

■•(5)  the  term  interexchange  service" 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access;  and 

■■(6)  the  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

■•(7)  the  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof". 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising,  in  accordance 
with  section  405  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission in  C.C,  docket  numbered  78-72 
(phase  I)  as  such  decision  and  orders  affect 
users  of  centrex-type  services.  In  such  re- 
consideration, the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  decision 
and  orders  on— 

(A)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(B)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustment  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

■ij)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  section  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication  " 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(d)(f)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


■•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

"(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

"(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

•■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month. " 

(e)  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  telephone  service  at  reasonable  and 
affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  determine  uniform  surcharges  on  the 
charges  for  exchange  access  recovered  from 
carriers  and  other  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interconnecting  with  an  exchange 
carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  be- 
ginning January  1.  1986.  to  make  the  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

•■(b)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■  (2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  one  hundred  thousand  or  fewer  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

■•(i)  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  110  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
115  per  centum,  of  such  national  average; 

■■(ii)  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  115  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  200  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average; 

•■(iii)  95  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  200  per  centum, 
but  do  not  exceed  250  per  centum,  of  such 
national  average;  and 

■•(iv)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive— 

•(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  average  costs  of  the  carrier 
exceed  150  per  centum,  but  do  not  exceed 
250  per  centum,  of  such  national  average: 

"■(ill  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  costs  exceed  250  per  centum  of 
such  national  average;  and 

■(iii)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 
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.(  )i  1)  An  exchange  common  earner  is  en- 
tilled  to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

•■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carriers  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  exceeds 

•■(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

■■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

•■(d)  The  Universal  Service  Fund  also  shall 
include  a  transitional   acount.   from   which 
any  exchange  common  carrier  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  annual  payments  if  needed  to 
ensure    that    such    carrier    receives    from 
charges  for  exchange  access  and  from  the 
Fund  for  each  calendar  year  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  total  revenues  such  carrier  re- 
ceived for  the  equivalent  of  exchange  access 
in  1982,  reduced  by  (1)  the  value  of  terminal 
equipment    and    inside    wiring    which    the 
Commission  orders  removed  from  the  reve- 
nue requirements  (multiplied  by  any  appli- 
cable subscriber  plant   factor  in  effect  on 
January   1.   1982);  and  (2)  any  cost  of  ex- 
change access  recovered  in  tariffs  for  ex- 
change services.  ^    ^   „ 
•"(e)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish   and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate   communication,    and   other   cus- 
tomers directly  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  The  exchange  access  board 
shall  administer  the  accounts  of  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
dites the  disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange 
common  carriers  through  the  u.se  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  eliminate  burdens  or 
delays   in   the   certification   or   application 
process  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
and  which  permit  disbursement  decisions  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general, 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

■■(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  any  exchange 
carrier  shall  be  subjected  to  audit  and  ad- 
justment by  the  Universal  Service  Board  to 
ensure  that— 

"(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

■■(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges; 

■(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

■•(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  exchange  services." 
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UNIVFRSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  aridiru'  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

•■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of   this  subsection,   the 


Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of- 

•(A)  tn.suring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

•(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 

and 

■(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  tne 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  — 

••(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

•(B)  four  State  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board— 
■•(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consi-stent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage cost.s  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 
■■(B)  shall  establish,  and  ma;,  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  ol  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
in  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983: 

■■(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  -access,  as  described  in  section  4 
of  the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1983;  and 

•■(D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize'  any  unreasonable  dispari- 
ty for  interstate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges. 

■•(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  (O  pending  on 
October  1.  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  (in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mission) for  review  and  action. 

••(5)  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  paragraph  (2)(B),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  — 

(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
■(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

■■(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access;  and 

■■(iii)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

■■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  States  Code, 


appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

■■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  sub- 
scriber lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  rep- 
resentative of  such  class  of  carriers  to  sup- 
port tariffs  for  exchange  access  in  lieu  of  in- 
dividual cost  studies. 

•■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tion (c)  through  (j)  of  section  402." 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (bid)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(2)(A)  Stale  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i>  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intrastate 
services  assigned  to  the  Stales  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  section  410,  and 
(ii)  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  exchange 
carriers  shall  recover  Invesimenis  in  such 
facilities. 

•■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

■■(C)  The  methods  .specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  method  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

••(3)  Anv  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property". 

PROVIDER  OF  LAST  RESORT 

Sec  9.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

■Sec  227.  (a)  A  Slate  commission  may  re- 
quire anv  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone in.strument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
ihe  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  lor  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(d)(  1  >  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  — 

•(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  prmcipal  residence  of  a  household. 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

•■<C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

■(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

•(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scrit)er  which  is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
service  is  offered. 

■'(B)(ii  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  State,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  handicapped. 

•■(ii)  A  State  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  aged,  blintl,  and  dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  recover  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
an  exchange  carriers  average  charges  per 
residential  subscriber  of  providing  tele- 
phone exchange  service  to  residential  sub- 
scribers.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  11.  Section  201  of  the  Communica 
tions  Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"<c)(l)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  112.  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
227  (as  added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new- 
section: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  228.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  sub.scribers  to  u.se  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 


eral courts  and  the  Commission  Lssued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  that 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
.scribers to  use  or  share  the  u.se  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  other  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impo.se  a  charge  upon  shared  users  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  .section  228  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec  229.  The  Commission  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  direct  costs  of 
participation,  including  reasonable  fees  for 
attorneys  and  expert  witnesses,  by  any 
person  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
(including  any  proceeding  of  the  joint 
board)  if- 

"(1)  the  person  applying  for  assistance 
represents  an  interest  — 

"(A)  which  would  not  otherwise  be  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  proceeding;  and 

■IB)  representation  of  which  is  nece.s.sary 
for  a  fair  disposition  of  the  proceeding;  and 

(2)  the  person  apply inp  for  assistance 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  participate  effecti\ely  in  ab.scnce  of  as- 
sistance. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSUMERS 

Sec  230.  (a)  To  ensure  effective  and 
democratic  representation  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policy  established  in  section  2  of  the 
Univensal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  of  1983.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  in  each  State  a  nonprofit  associa 
tion  of  residential  telephone  consumers. 
Each  such  State  a.ssociation  shall  have  as  its 
purpose  the  representation  of  such  consum- 
ers within  such  State  before  telephone  car- 
riers and  governmental  bodies.  Any  State 
Association  — 

(1)  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  government. 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and 

(3)  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  section,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  regarding 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
usual  power  conferred  upon  such  a  nonprof- 
it corporation  under  such  State  laws. 

■(b)  The  membership  of  the  State  associa- 
tion for  a  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consist  of  all  residential  telephone  consum- 
ers who  are  residents  of  such  State,  who  are 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  and  who  have 
contributed  for  such  year  to  the  a.ssociation 
a  minimum  membership  fee  of  $5  or  a 
higher  amount  if  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  associa- 
tion. 

•■(c)(1)  Any  Slate  a.ssociation  which  meets 
the  requirments  of  subsection  (d)  may  inter- 
vene a.s  of  right  as  a  party  or  otherwiise  par- 
ticipate in  any  Stale  or  Federal  civil  action 
or  administrative  proceeding  (including  any 
action  or  proceeding  for  judicial  or  adminis- 


trative review  or  enforcement  of  any  deci- 
sion of  any  Fedeal  agency  or  State  agency) 
which  the  association  reasonably  deter- 
mines may  affect  the  interests  of  residential 
telephone  consumers  within  that  State. 

■■(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  'B).  any 
State  association  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sub.seclion  (d)  may  prepare  and 
furnish  to  any  telephone  carrier  in  the 
State  informational  material  to  be  mailed  in 
or  attached  to  the  periodic  customer  billing 
of  such  telephone  carrier  to  be  mailed  (or 
transmitted  electronically)  to  residential 
telephone  consumers  in  that  State.  Such  in- 
formational material  shall  consist  of  a  pre- 
printed enclosure  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Stale  association 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  residential 
telephone  consumers. 

"(B)  Each  telephone  carrier  furnished 
with  any  informational  material  by  a  State 
association  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  print  or  otherwise  include  or 
enclose  such  material  within  or  attached  lo 
each  periodic  customer  billing  with  respect 
to  which  such  enclosure  is  furnished  by  the 
association  if  the  material  was  furnished  to 
the  carrier  not  less  then  fourteen  calendar 
days,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  before 
the  mailing  of  such  billing. 

■•(C)  In  ihe  case  of  two  billings  per  calen- 
dar year  (as  designated  by  the  Slate  a.ssocia- 
tion)  for  which  informational  material  was 
timely  submitted  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  telephone  carrier  may  not  print 
or  otherwise  include  or  enclose  other  state- 
ments or  enclosures  which  do  not  relate  to 
telephone  matters. 

■■(D)  The  State  association  of  a  State 
promptly  shall  reimburse  each  telephone 
carrier  for  all  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
the  telephone  carrier  for  inclusion  of  the  as- 
sociations  informational  material  in  period- 
ic customers  billings,  except  that— 

(i)  the  State  as.sociation  shall  not  be  re- 
quired lo  reimburse  the  telephone  carrier 
for  any  postage  costs  if  the  weight  of  the 
enclosure  furnished  by  the  association  does 
not  exceed  '•■loo  ounce  avoir;  and 

(ii)  the  association  may  postpone  reim- 
bursement of  any  costs  incurred  plus  inter- 
est before  the  first  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  under  subsection  (d)  unitil  the 
end  of  the  twelve-month  period  following 
such  first  election. 

■(d)(1)  The  general  management  of  the 
property,  affairs,  and  activities  of  each 
State  association  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  more  than  twenty-one  Directors,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

•■(2)  No  officer,  employee,  consultant,  con- 
tractor, attorney,  accountant,  or  real  estate 
agent  of  any  telephone  carrier  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  employer 
of  such  individual,  or  any  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  Individual,  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Director  ot  any 
State  as.sociation. 

■■(3)  Except  for  members  of  Ihe  interim 
Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
under  sub.section  (c),  Directors  of  any  State 
association  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
among  the  membership  of  that  as.sociation. 
and  such  Directors,  except  as  neceasary  for 
the  first  elected  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
the  conditions  established  under  paragraph 
(6)(A).  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms  of 
three  years  and  without  compensation.  Di- 
rectors may  be  reimbursed  for  actual,  rea 
-sonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 


14  1  The  State  association  shall  not  ha.t 
any  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends,  and  no  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  such  association  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  association,  or  any  other 
individual,  except  (in  the  case  of  individuals 
other  than  directors)  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services,  and  any  Slate  as- 
sociation may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  any  political  parly  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

■■(5)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
association  shall— 

(A)  develop  election  procedures  that 
assure  representation  from  the  various  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  Slate  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  State  legislative  districts  or 
groups  of  districts  in  comparable  areas), 
with  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  Board 
elected  each  year;  and 

■■(B)  select  one  individual  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center. 

■■(e)  The  Governor  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point, within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  nine  individuals  to 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  State  associa- 
tion and  as  an  interim  Board  of  Directors 
for  such  Stale  association  and  as  the  first 
elected  Directors  are  installed  in  office. 
Such  appoinimenls  shall  be  made  from 
among  individuals  who  are  well  known  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  interests  in  Stale 
public  policymaking  proceedings.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Slate  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  with  organizations  that  have  rep- 
resented residential  consumers  interests  in 
the  Slate. 

"(f)  The  incorporators  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  association  under  State 

■■(g)  Members  of  the  interim  Board  of  an 
association  may  not  seek  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  association  or 
any  other  association  until  two  years  after 
their  term  expires. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Consumer  Tele- 
phone Resource  Center.  The  National  Con- 
sumer Telephone  Resource  Center  shall- 

"(A)  meet  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  except  thai  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  representatives  of  Slate  as- 
sociations when  at  least  eight  State  associa- 
tions have  been  incorporated,  have  selected 
representatives  to  the  Center,  established 
election  procedures  in  compliance  with  this 
section,  and  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  Ihe  establishment  of  such  Center; 

■■(B)  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Stale  association; 

•■(C)  provide  technical  information  for  the 
use  of  each  Stale  a.ssocialion;  and 

••(D)  represent  the  collective  inlerests  of 
the  State  associations  lo  the  same  extent  as 
authorized  in  subsection  (c)(1),  in  Federal 
policy  and  ralemaking  proceedings. 

(2)  Effective  t)eginning  one  year  after  its 
incorporation,  each  Slate  association  may 
make  a  contribution  from  the  revenue  col- 
lected as  membership  fees  lo  create  and 
maintain  the  National  Consumer  Telephone 
Resource  Center 

^3)  DirtTtors  of  the  Resource  Center 
.shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  -with- 
out compensation,  except  that  they  may  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
ihem  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 


I'll)  Any  telephone  carrier,  directly  or 
through  any  employee,  agent,  or  affiliate  of 
a  telephone  carrier  may  not  — 

■•(A)  prevent,  interfere  with,  or  hinder  the 
activities  of  the  association  or  the  Center;  or 
(B)  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  or  cause  any  interference  with  a  Stale 
as-sociation  or  the  Resource  Center,  or  pe- 
nalize or  threaten  to  penalize  or  cause  to  be 
penalized  any  person  who  contributes  to  the 
Slate  association  or  participates  in  any  of 
its  activities,  in  retribution  for  such  contri- 
bution or  participation, 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  lo  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
••(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
■•(1)  The  terms  Board  of  Directors  and 
Board'  mean  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  a 
Slate  association 

(2)  The  term  Stale  association^  means  a 
non-profit  residential  telephone  consumer 
corporation  authorized  to  be  created  under 
subsection  (a). 

■■(3)  The  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  agency^  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

■■(4)  The  term  periodic  customer  billing' 
means  a  demand  for  payment  for  telephone 
exchange  or  loll  service  made  by  telephone 
carrier  lo  a  residential  telephone  consumer 
on  a  monthly  or  other  regular  basis. 

(5)  The  term  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer' means  any  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  whose  residence  is  furnished  with 
telephone  exchange  or  toll  service  by  tele- 
phone carrier. 

■■(6)  The  term  telephone  carrier'  means 
any  person  which  provides  any  exchange 
communication  service  in  or  affecting  inter- 
stale  commerce. 

•■(7)  The  term  Stale'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  " 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  14.  Section  221  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31,  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  dale  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment as  such  provisions  applied  during  cal- 
endar year  1984  with  respect  to  trasnfers  to 
or  from  the  divesting  corporation  and  any 
divested  exchange  carrier. 

■■(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who,  on  December  31. 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 
■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
■■(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(11))  or  di)  the  annual  base  pay 
rate  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000.  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer   price    index   since   December   31. 

1983: 

(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  Stales 
District  Court  for  the  Disficl  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No,  82-0192.  a£  modified: 

(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment*  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 


ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

■(D)  the  term  consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items-United  Slates  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

•■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  lo  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.^. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  15,  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER; 
—Page  6.  line  16.  strike  out  'and". 

Page  6.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■;  and". 

Page  6.  after  line  21.  insert  the  following; 

■(C)    any    line    used    exclusively    by    the 

United  States,  any  State,  or  any  agency  or 

instrumentality  thereof. 

Page  8.  after  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■■(C)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  used  exclusively  by  the 
United  Stales,  any  State,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof. 
—Page  28.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  29.  line  18.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  requiring  the  provision  of  lifeline 
telephone  service  by  exchange  carriers  and 
establishing  the  rates  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  such  service. 

■(2)  In  establishing  eligibility  for  such 
service,  a  Slate  commission  may  restrict  eli- 
gibility on  the  basis  of  low-income  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  State  commission. 

■  (3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  lifeline  telephone  service^  means  tele- 
phone service  for  any  residential  subscriber 
which  is  offered  for  a  single,  discounted 
charge  and  under  which  a  subscriber  can 
make  a  limited  number  of  calls  within  the 
exchange  area  in  which  such  service  is  of- 
fered.". 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H  R  4295).) 
—Page  6.  line  3.  strike  out    and 

Page  6.  line  8.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■;  and". 
Page  6.  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 
>Ci    any    line    used    exclusively    by    the 
United  States,  any  State,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof.". 

Page  8.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

••(D)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  used  exclusively  by  the 
United  Stales,  any  Stale,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof ,", 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  'text  of  H,R  4295).) 
—Page  28.  strike  out  line  14  and  ai,  that  fol- 
lows  down   through    page    29,   !me    24     and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

•■(e)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  requiring  the  provision  of  lifeline 
telephone  service  by  exchange  earners  and 
establishing  the  rates  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  such  service, 

■■(2)  In  establishing  eligibility  for  such 
service,  a  Stale  commi.ssior.  rr.&y  r«^!rict  eli- 
gibility on  the  basis  of  iow-t»»<yjine  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  State  comrr.issior. 

'3;  For  purposes  of  this  S'^b^e'tion,  the 
term  ■lifeline  telephone  service  means  tele- 
phone service  for  any  residential  subscriber 
which  is  offered  for  a  single,  discounted 
charge  and  under  which  a  subscriber  can 
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niiikf  a  limitPd  number  of  calls  within  Hit- 
exchaiiK'  ir'  u  in  which  such  service  is  of- 
fered 

By  Mr    i  iKKAS 
—  Page    20.    luH'    JM.    after    ■service"    insert 
"(other  than  unclcr  section  201<e)(4))". 

Page  20,  line  22.  after  •service"  insert 
"(other  than  under  section  201(e)(4))". 

Page  20,  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  In  addition  to  payments  under  para- 
graph (2>.  an  exchange  carrier  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  - 

"(A)  the  smiount  by  which  — 

"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  (other  than  lifeline  tele- 
phone service)  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  rate  then  in  effect  for  telephone 
service  for  low-income  elderly  subscribers 
under  section  201(eM4).  multiplied  by 

■(B)  the  number  of  such  subscribers  certi- 
fied by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline 
telephone  service  under  section  201(e)(4). 

Page  29.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

■■(4)(A)  Rules  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  by  any  State  commission  shall  provide 
that  a  low-income  elderly  subscriber  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  provided  lifeline  telephone 
service  under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3)(A), 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  calls  which 
a  subscriber  may  make  within  an  exchange 
area  shall  not  apply  to  a  low-income  elderly 
subscriber  receiving  lifeline  telephone  serv- 
ice under  this  paragraph. 

•(C)  Per  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  low  income  elderly  subscriber'  means 
any  individual— 

"(i)  who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older;  and 
•(ii)  who  qualifies  under  such  low-income 
criteria  as  the  applicable  Slate  commission 
may  prescribe  under  paragraph  i3)(B). 

Page  29,  line  14.  strike  out  ■■i4i  Any 
charge"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "iSiiAi 
Subject  to  subparagraph  iB).  any  charge". 

Page  29.  line  18.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  which  follows. 

Page  29.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  lifeline  telephone 
ser\'ice  provided  under  paragraph  i4)  to  any 
low-income  elderly  subscriber,  the  charge 
for  such  service  shall  be  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  exchange  carrier's  average  charges 
per  residential  subscriber  of  telephone  ex- 
change service.". 

(Amendment   to  the   Amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page    21.    line    2.    after    •service"    insert 
"(other  than  under  section  201(e)(4))". 

Page  21.  line  4.  after  •service"  insert 
•■(other  than  under  section  201ie)i4))  ". 

Page  21.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  addition  to  payments  under  para- 
graph (2).  an  exchange  carrier  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 

"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  (other  than  lifeline  tele- 
phone service )  exceeds 

■'(ii)  the  rate  then  in  effect  for  telephone 
service  for  low-income  elderly  subscribers 
under  section  201(e)(4).  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  subscribers  certi- 
fied by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline 
telephone  service  under  section  201(e)(4). 

Page  29.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

"(4)(A)  Rules  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  by  any  State  commission  shall  provide 
that  a  low-income  elderly  subscriber  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  provided  lifeline  telephone 
service  under  this  paragraph. 


iB>  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (;5)(A). 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  calls  which 
a  subscriber  may  make  within  an  exchange 
area  shall  not  apply  to  a  low-income  elderly 
subscrilKT  receiving  lifeline  telephone  serv- 
ice under  this  paragraph. 

■'(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  low-income  elderly  subscriber'  means 
any  individual  — 

■•(i)  who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

"(ii)  who  qualifies  under  such  low-income 
criteria  as  the  applicable  State  commission 
may  prescribe  under  paragraph  (3)(B>. 

Page  29.  line  20.  strike  out  '(4)  Any 
charge"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■(5)(A) 
Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any  charge  ". 

Page  29.  line  24.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  which  follows. 

Page  29,  after  line  24.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  lifeline  telephone 
service  provided  under  paragraph  i4)  to  any 
low-income  elderly  .sub.scriber.  the  charge 
for  such  service  shall  be  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  exchange  carrier's  average  charges 
per  residential  subscriber  of  telephone  ex- 
change service.  ". 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

(Amendment    to   the   Amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  sulxslitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-  Page  5.  line  11.  insert   '( 1 )"  after  "(b)". 

Page  5.  after  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■12)  No  end-u.ser  common  line  charge  shall 
be  assessed  on  any  sub.scriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  which  is  a  qualified  or- 
phanage .". 

Page  16.  after  line  8,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(8)  The  term  qualified  orphanage'  means 
any  private,  non-profit  organization  the 
principal  function  of  which  Is  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  care, 
comfort,  maintenance,  or  education  of  or- 
phaned, handicapped,  neglected,  or  depend- 
ent children  under  the  age  of  18.". 
By  Mr.  NIFLSON  of  Utah; 

(Amendment    to   the   Amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R  4295).) 
—Page  37.  line  17.  insert  ■  ( 1 )"  after    (e) ". 

Page  38.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  if  during  the  3-month 
period  provided  under  paragraph  (1)  the 
Governor  of  any  State  determines  that  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Slate  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  advocat- 
ing consumer  interests  in  Slate  regulatory 
commission  proceedings,  the  Governor  may 
designate  that  Stale  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality for  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph. 

"(Bi  Any  State  agency  or  instrumentality 
designated  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  would  be  provid- 
ed under  subsection  (c)  to  a  State  associa- 
tion that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d>. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  any  State  for  which  a 
State  agency  or  instrumentality  has  been 
designated  under  subparagraph  (A),  a  State 
association  shall  not  be  established  under 
this  section  and  the  Governor  shall  not 
make  any  appointments  under  paragraph 
(1). 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

(Amendment  to  the  Amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R  4295).) 
-Beginning  on  page  5.  line  11.  strike  out 
the  proposed  section  221A(b)  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  proposed  section 
225(C),  ending  on  page  21.  line  4.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bxi)  An  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  not  be  assessed  on— 


■■(A)  any  subscriber  of  lifeline  telephone 
service  las  defined  m  section  201'«-ii  3 )).  or 

■(B)  any  subscriber  of  an  exchange  carrier 
(i)  which  has  50.000  or  fewer  subscriber 
lines  within  the  State  in  which  the  service  is 
being  provided  and  (ii)  for  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  determination  by  such  carrier,  in  its 
discretion,  that  this  subparagraph  should 
apply. 

Any  determination  (or  revocation  of  a  prior 
determination)  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

■■(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1),  in  the  case 
of- 

■(A)  any  residential  subscriber  of  tele- 
phone exchange  service,  or 

"(B)  any  business  or  other  subscriber  of 
telephone  exchange  service  who  does  not 
have  more  than  one  subscriber  line, 
an  end-user  common  line  charge  may  not  be 
asse.ssed  in  any  amount  during  calendar 
year  1984,  and  during  calendar  year  1985  or 
thereafter  may  be  assessed  only  if  the 
charge  does  not  exceed  the  limits  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)(A)  The  charges  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  established  by  the  Commission  and 
(2)  shall  not  exceed— 

■■(i)  during  calendar  year  1985.  $1  per 
month;  and 

■■(ii)  during  any  calendar  year  after  1985.  a 
monthly  rate  equal  to  $1  plus  the  monthly 
rate  applicable  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(B)  In  any  calendar  year  before  January 
1.  1992.  the  charges  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  exceed  $4  per  month 

""(c)(1)  A  special  assess  charge  shall  be  as- 
.sessed  with  respect  to  any  line  that  has  indi- 
rect interconnection  with  the  exchange  fa- 
cilities of  an  exchange  carrier,  including  any 
dedicated  unswitched  line,  whether  or  not 
such  line  is  provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

■•(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  such  charge  for— 

"(A)  any  line  that  by  the  nature  of  its  op- 
erating characteristics  (Including  technical 
or  geographic  service  charactertstics)  could 
not  make  use  of  exchange  access  as  a  reli- 
able and  commercially  valuable  alternative 
or  be  used  to  avoid  charges  for  exchange 
acce.ss;  and 

■(B)  any  line  all  the  facilities  for  which 
are  located  on  any  single  unit  or  contiguous 
units  of  real  property  leased,  owned,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line  is 
used  .solely  for  internal  communications  of 
such  person. 

■■id)<l)(A)  Effective  no  later  than  July  1. 
1985.  any  such  system  of  charges  for  ex- 
change access  shall  include  a  charge  on  any 
carrier  or  other  person  who.  without  direct 
or  indirect  interconnection  with  the  ex- 
change facilities  of  an  exchange  carrier,  and 
for  commercial  or  governmental  purposes, 
makes  available  (for  others  or  for  its  own 
use)  facilities,  services,  or  related  functions 
for  exchange  access,  comparable  to  those 
available  from  the  exchange  carrier.  Such 
charge  shall— 

■•(i)  reflect  the  otherwise  uncompen-sated 
availability  of  the  exchange  carrier"s  facili- 
ties for  exchange  acce.ss  as  a  reliable  and 
commercially  valuable  alternative  for  the 
facilities  of  such  person,  and 

■■(ii)  allow  for  recovery  of  an  equitable 
share  of  the  costs  of  services,  facilities,  or 
other  factors  that  are  maintained  in  order 
to  be  able  to  provide,  upon  request,  ex- 
change service  (including  exchange  access) 
to  those  who  are  covered  by  this  subsection. 


iB)  The  charge,  per  line,  iiiider  this  sub 
section  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
special  acces.^  charge  a.sses.sed.  per  line, 
under  subsection  (ci  on  tho.se  who  have  indi- 
rect interconnection  with  the  facilities  of 
the  exchange  carrier,  until  such  time  a.s  the 
Commission  prescribes  a  method  of  calculat- 
ing such  charge  which  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  costs  imposed  upon  exchange  car- 
riers bv  persons,  or  cla.sses  of  persons,  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  under  this  subsection. 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
method,  by  rule,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

■■(2)  Any  amounts  recovered  by  an  ex- 
change carrier  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  revenue  requirements 
associated  with  providing  residential  service 
in  such  carriers  exchange  area. 

■■(3)(A)  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  which  by  the 
nature  of  its  operating  characteristics  (in- 
cluding technical  or  geographic  service 
characteristics)  could  not  make  use  of  ex- 
change access  as  a  reliable  and  commercial- 
ly valuable  alternative  or  be  used  to  avoid 
charges  for  exchange  access. 

"(B)  Charges  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  line  all  the  facilities  for 
which  arc  located  on  any  single  unit  or  con- 
tiguous units  of  real  property  leased,  owned, 
or  under  the  control  of  a  person  if  such  line 
is  used  solely  for  internal  communications 
of  such  person. 

""(C)(ii  Charges  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  line  used  by  a  person 
who  certifies  to  the  Commission  that  after 
the  date  of  such  certification  such  person 
will  not  use  the  facilities,  services,  or  related 
functions  available  from  an  exchange  carri- 
er for  exchange  access  as  a  substitute  or 
supplement  for  the  line  covered  by  the  cer- 
tification. 

"(ii)  Any  certification  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  which  provide 
that  if  the  person  thereafter  so  uses  such 
facilities,  services,  or  related  functions  of 
the  carrier,  such  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  that  person  amounts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  which  otherwi.se  apply 
for  such  use.  The  additional  amounts  shall 
be  determined  in  a  manner  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  and  which  re- 
flect the  costs  imposed  upon  such  carrier  in 
making  available  facilities,  services,  or  func- 
tions. 

"(4)  Any  carrier  or  other  person  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  subsection  and 
who  evades,  or  attempts  to  evade,  such 
charges  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  Stales  not  more  than 
$100,000  (or  each  violation,  or  not  more 
than  $500,000  for  each  violation  in  the  case 
of  any  corporation. 

■"(e)(1)  Any  non-lraffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction,  to 
the  extent  not  recovered  under  the  end-user 
common  line  charges,  special  access  charges, 
and  charges  asse.ssed  under  subsection  (d), 
shall  be  recovered  through  carrier  common 
line  charges.  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  assure  that  exchange 
common  carriers  receive  timely  recovery  of 
such  costs. 

1  2)  For  calendar  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  national  aggregate 
percentage  of  non-traffic-sensHive  rests  (in- 
cluding any  costs  recovered  by  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225)  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  juri.sdution  pursu- 
ant to  actions  taken  under  section  410  may 
not  be  greater  than  2b  percent 


"(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non-traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commi.ssion  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
po.ses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  earner  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services 

■■(4)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  a.ssure.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  special 
access  charges,  or  charges  under  subsection 
(d).  shall  be  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  interstate  telephone  toll  service 
which  are  subject  to  carrier  common  line 
charges. 

■(f)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
switched  access  line,  for  exchange  access  by 
the  interexchange  carrier  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  rate  per  access  minute 
charged  during  such  year  to  a  participating 
carrier  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  access 

factor. 

■(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
appropriate  access  factor  for  any  such  inter- 
exchange carrier— 

■■(i)  for  calendar  year  1984.  shall  be  the  av- 
erage 1983  access  factor  plus  an  adjustment 
factor  of  .10;  and 

"(ii)  for  calendar  year  1985.  and  any  calen- 
dar vear  thereafter,  shall  be  a  factor  which 
the  Commission  shall  determine  under  para- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)(i).  the 
average  1983  access  factor  shall  he- 
'd) the  average  charges  per  access  minute 
paid  during  calendar  year  1983  by  all  inter- 
exchange carriers  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  divided  by 

"(ii)  the  average  charge  per  access  minute 
paid  during  such  year  by  all  participating 
carriers. 

"(C)  The  factor  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission for  any  calendar  year  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  shall  be  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  equal  interconnection  has 
been  m.ade  available  to  all  such  interex- 
change earners  in  the  preceding  year,  meas- 
ured as  a  proportion  of  the  total  originating 
interexchange  traffic  to  which  such  equal 
interconnection  has  been  made  available,  in 
a  manner  so  that  the  factor  increases  to  1.00 
at  such  time  as  the  Commi-ssion  determines 
that  equal  interconnection  has  been  made 
available  to  substantially  all  originating  in- 
terexchange traffic 

■"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  effec- 
tive beginning  at  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  equal  interconnection 
has  been  made  available  at  an  end  office  to 
an  interexchange  carrier,  such  interex- 
change carrier  shall  pay  the  full  costs  of  the 
exchange  access  it  actually  receives  at  that 
end  office. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term  access  minute'  means  that 
usage  of  exchange  facilities  in  interstate  or 
foreign  .service  for  the  purpo.se  of  calculat- 
ing chargeable  u.sage.  On  the  originating 
end  of  an  interstate  or  foreign  call,  usage 
shall  be  measured  from  the  time  the  origi- 
nating end  users  call  is  delivered  by  the  ex- 
change carrier  and  acknowledged  as  re- 
ceived by  the  interexchange  carriers  facili- 
ties   connected    with    the    originating    ex- 


change. On  the  terminating  end  of  an  inter- 
state or  foreign  call,  usage  shall  be  meas- 
ured from  the  lime  the  call  is  received  by 
the  end  user  in  the  terminating  exchange. 
Timing  of  usage  at  both  the  originating  and 
terminating  end  of  an  interstate  or  foreign 
call  shall  terminate  when  the  calling  or 
called  party  disconnects,  whichever  event  is 
recognized  first  in  the  originating  and  ter- 
minating end  exchanges,  as  applicable. 

(B)  The  term  end  office^  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  the  modi- 
fied final  judgement  (as  defined  in  section 
221(e)(3)(B). 

(C)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er properly  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

■■(5)  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  loial  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  in- 
terexchange carriers  which  have  direct 
interconnection  with  the  exchange  carrier 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding and  making  available  exchange 
access  to  interexchange  carriers. 

■■(g)(1)  Effective  beginning  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to  originate 
or  terminate  interexchange  service  other 
than  through  direct  interconnection  and 
who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  section 
shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate  ex- 
change carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  Slate  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
Stales  the  sum  of  $50,000  Any  such  forfeit- 
ure shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■■(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1.  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  State  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section. 

■  (2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change   customer    which    alleges    that    any 
charge  for  exchange  access  is  not  justified 
by  cost,  or  is  inconsistent   with  subsection 
(d)  or  (f).  as  the  case  may  be.  may  petition 
the  Commission  for  review  of  the  relevant 
portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with  the  State 
commission,  whether  or  not  such  carrier  or 
customer  was  a  party  to  the  tariff  proceed- 
ing before  the  State  commission   involved. 
Anv  carrier  or  customer  filing  such  a  peti- 
tion shall  concurrently  submit  a  copy  of  the 
petition  to  the  State  commission.  The  Com- 
mission may  proceed  to  review  the  relevant 
portions  of  the  tanff  only  if  the  State  com- 
mission renders  an  adverse  decision  or  fails 
to  render  a   final   decision   with   respect   to 
such  alleged  violalior\s  before  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period  following  the  submission  of 
such  petition  to  the  Commission.  The  State 
commission,  in  connection  with  rendering  a 
decision,   may   conduct   such   hearings,   and 
accept  or  require  the  submission  of  such  tes- 
timony and  other  information,  as  the  State 
commission  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. The  Commission   may  exercise  its  au- 
thority under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
relevant  portions  of  such  tariff  (including 
the  authority  to  affirm,  remand,  or  modify 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff),  taking 
into  full  account  the  views  of.  and  record  de- 
veloped   by.    the    State    commission.    This 
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paragraph  shall  not  apply  (Ai  to  any  charge 
to  the  extent  the  charge  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  carrier  differential  required 
under  subsection  (f).  or  (B)  to  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225. 

•■(t)  For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

"(1)  The  term  special  access  charge' 
means  a  charge  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indi- 
rect interconnection,  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg 
ulations  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commissions 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■(2)  The  term  end-u.ser  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  .service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983). 

"(3)  The  term  carrier  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
interexchange  carrier  to  recover  the  inter- 
state portion  of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs, 
as  provided  in  section  69.105  of  title  47, 
Code  of  FVderal  Regulations  (as  adopted  as 
of  July  27.  1983). 

"(4)  The  term  'non-traffic-sensitive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures,  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1,  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board. 

"(5)  The  term  interexchange  service' 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access. 

"(6)  The  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

"(7)  The  term  "person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  State,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof. 

"(j)  Exchange  access  charges  and  the  sur- 
charge established  in  .sp<:tion  225  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  or  carrier  engaged  in 
providing  mobile  service  pursuant  to  license 
issued  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  person  or  carrier  is  provid- 
ing interexchange  communication  ". 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising  the  decision  and 
orders  of  the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket 
numbered  78-72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision 
and  orders  affect  users  of  centrex-type  serv- 
ices. In  considering  such  revision,  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  such  decision  and  orders  on— 

(1)  non-governmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services,  and 

(2)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustments  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er". 

(e)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict - 

■■(A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  .such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983; 

■■(B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance;  and 

■■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  sub-scriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  sub.scriber  line  during 
any  month   " 

(f)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  225.  (a)(1)  To  assure  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  the  continued 
availability  of  telephone  service  at  reasona- 
ble and  affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby 
established  the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On 
an  annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service 
Board  shall  determine  uniform  surcharges 
on  the  charges  for  exchange  access  recov- 
ered from  carriers  and  other  persons  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  interconnecting  with  an  ex- 
change carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  suffi- 
cient beginning  January  1.  1986,  to  make 
the  payments  under  this  .section. 

(2)  Until  January  1,  1986,  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  lo  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

■'(b)(  I )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  In 
paragraph  i2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  be  Universal 
Service  Board. 

■■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  100.000  or  fewer  siib-scriber  lines 
within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive— 

(i)  85  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  110 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  115  percent,  of 
such  national  average; 

"(ii)  90  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  115  percent,  but  do  not 
exceed  200  percent,  of  such  national  aver- 
age; 

■(iii)  95  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  200  percent,  but  do  not 
exceed  250  percent,  of  such  national  aver- 
age; and 

"(iv)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  250  percent  of  such  na- 
tional average. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
with  more  than  100.000  sub.scriber  lines 
within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive— 

■■ii)  75  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  115 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  160  percent,  of 
such  national  average; 

"(ii)  85  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  160 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  200  percent,  of 
such  national  average; 

"(iii)  95  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  200 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  250  percent,  of 
such  national  average; 


"(iv)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  250  percent  of  such  na- 
tional average;  and 

"(v)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  national  average. 

'"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled lo  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
.sal  Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  65  percent 
of- 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which— 

"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchanges  .service  (other  than  lifeline  tele- 
phone service)  exceeds 

■(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service. 

By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

(Amendment    lo   the   Amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  5.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  IS.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  before  January  1.  1985.  in 
the  case  of— 

■'(1)  any  residential  subscriber  of  tele- 
phone exchange  service,  or 

'■(2)  any  business  or  other  subscriber  of 
telephone  exchange  service  who  does  not 
have  more  than  one  subscriber  line. 

(Amendment  to  the  Amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  system  of  access  charges  estab- 
lished under  the  decision  and  orders  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (phase  I)  shall 
not  be  effective  before  January  1.  1985. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  1. 
1983.  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  methods  and  procedures 
for  the  recovery  by  exchange  carriers  of  the 
costs  of  providing  exchange  acce-ss  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1.  1984.  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  system  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  takes  effect. 

(b)  The  methods  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  take  into  account  the  service  areas  es- 
tablished and  taking  effect  January  1.  1984; 
and 

(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
maintain  the  categorization  and  allocation 
of  costs  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
(Amendment    to   the   Amendment    in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

SHORT  title;  table  or  contents 
Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983  ". 
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(b)  The  tabic  of  contents  for  this  Act  i.s  a.s 
follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Access  charges. 
Sec.  5.  Universal  Service  ?\ind. 
Sec.  6.  Universal  Service  Board. 
Sec.  7.  Depreciation. 
Sec.  8.  Provider  of  last  resort. 
Sec.  9.  Lifeline  telephone  service. 
Sec  10.  Prohibition  against  cross  subsidy. 
Sec.  11.  Shared  use  of  telephone  facilities. 
Sec.  12.  Employee  protection. 
Sec.  13.  Effective  date. 

statement  of  findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  thai- 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nations  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scritier  receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  discontinue  their 
telephone  service;  and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  lo  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  lo  assure  the  availability  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  affordable,  reli- 
able, efficient  communication  services 
which  are  essential  lo  full  participation  in 
the  Nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 

life; 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services,  including  inter- 
state directory  assistance,  are  equitably  allo- 
cated among  all  users  and  providers  of  com- 
munication services  who  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
Slates  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

definitions 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•(hh)  Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities,  services,  or  related  func- 
tions by  an  exchange  common  carrier,  to  a 
carrier  or  other  person  providing  interstate 
service,  for  the  origination  or  termination  of 
interstate  communication. 

(ii)  Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  through  facili- 
ties specifically  designated  for  such  purpose 
by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  "Indirect  interconnection"  means  the 
obtaining  of  exchange  access  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  interconnection. 

(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  geo- 
graphic area  within  a  State  designated  by 
the  State  as  the  area  within  which  tele- 
phone exchange  service  is  provided. 
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(11)  Exchange  earner  and  exchange 
common  earner  mean  a  carrier  authorized 
to  provide  telephone  exchange  service  on  a 
universal  basis  within  an  exchange  area.  ". 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  the  system 
of  access  charges  established  under  the  deci- 
sion and  orders  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  C.C.  docket  numbered 
78-72  (phase  I)  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  by  section  221A  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1034.  as  added 
by  subsection  <b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  assure  that  each  exchange  carrier 
recovers  all  costs  of  providing  exchange 
access  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the  system 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  takes  effect, 
the  methods  and  procedures  applicable  on 
July  1.  1983.  for  allocating  revenues  from 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  among  car- 
riers shall  apply  during  such  period.  The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  such  additional 
procedures  as  it  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  proper  allocation  and  timely  distribution 
of  such  revenues  among  such  carriers. 

(b)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  221  the 
following  new  section: 

■telephone  exchange  access  charges 
"Sec.  221A.  (a)  Any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
■(b)(1)  An  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  not  be  assessed  on— 

•■(A)  any  subscriber  of  lifeline  telephone 
service  (as  provided  for  in  section  201(e)).  or 
"(B)  anv  subscriber  of  an  exchange  carrier 
(i)  which  has  50.000  or  fewer  subscriber 
lines  within  the  Slate  in  which  the  service  is 
bing  provided  and  (ii)  for  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  determination  by  such  carrier,  in  its 
discretion,  that  this  subparagraph  should 
apply. 

Any  determination  (or  revocation  of  a  prior 
determination)  under  subparagraph  <B) 
shall  be  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (1).  in  the  case 

of-  .       , 

•■(A)   any    residential   subscriber   of   tele- 
phone exchange  service,  or 

"(B)  any  business  or  other  subscriber  of 
telephone  exchange  service  who  does  not 
have  more  than  one  subscriber  line, 
an  end-user  common  line  charge  may  not  be 
assessed  in  any  amount  during  calendar 
year  1984.  and  during  calendar  year  1985  or 
thereafter  may  be  assessed  only  if  the 
charge  does  not  exceed  the  limits  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)(A)  The  charges  under  paragraph  (J) 
shall  be  established  by  the  Commission  and 
(2)  shall  not  exceed-- 

•(i)  during  calendar  year  1985.  $1  per 
month:  and 

"(ii)  during  any  calendar  year  after  1985.  a 
monthly  rate  equal  to  $1  plus  the  monthly 
rate  applicable  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(B)  In  any  calendar  year  before  January 
1.  1992,  the  charges  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  exceed  $4  per  month. 

"•(c)(1)  A  special  access  charge  shall  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  line  that  has  indi- 
rect interconnection  with  the  exchange  fa- 
cilities of  an  exchange  carrier,  including  any 
dedicated  unswitched  line,  whether  or  not 
such  line  is  provided  by  an  exchange  carrier. 

■■(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  an 
exemption  from  .such  charge  for  any  line 
that  bv  the  nature  of  its  operating  charac- 
teristics (including  technical  and  geographic 


service  characteristics)  could  not  make  use 
of  exchange  access  as  a  reliable  and  com- 
mercially valuable  alternative  or  be  u.sed  to 
avoid  charges  for  exchange  access. 

■(d)(1)  Any  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  ap- 
portioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction,  to 
the  extent  not  recovered  under  the  end-user 
common  line  charges,  or  special  access 
charges,  shall  be  recovered  through  carrier 
common  line  charges.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  procedures  to  assure  that  ex- 
change common  carriers  receive  timely  re- 
covery of  such  costs. 

■•<2)  For  calander  year  1984  and  any  calen- 
der year  thereafter,  the  national  aggregate 
percentage  of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs  (in- 
cluding any  costs  recovered  by  any  sur- 
charge established  under  section  225)  appor- 
tioned to  the  interstate  jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  actions  taken  under  section  410  may 
not  be  greater  than  25  percent. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  permit  the  ag- 
gregation of  that  portion  of  non  traffic-sen- 
sitive costs  collected  through  carrier 
common  line  charges  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  ag- 
gregation is  necessary  lo  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  each  exchange  carrier  recover 
such  costs  directly  from  carriers  providing 
interstate  services. 

■■(4)  The  Commission  shall  assure,  lo  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  any  re- 
duction in  carrier  common  line  charges 
taking  effect  after  December  31.  1983. 
which  is  attributable  to  the  imposition  of 
end-user  common  line  charges,  or  special 
access  charges,  shall  be  reflected  in  reduc- 
tions in  the  charges  for  interstate  telephone 
toll  service  which  are  subject  to  carrier 
common  line  charges. 

•'(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c). 
any  charges  under  such  subsection  may  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  re- 
ductions established  by  the  Commission  by 

order.  ^  „  w 

■•(B)  The  schedule  of  reductions  shall  be 
for  the  same  period  as  provided  for  the 
phase-in  of  end-user  common  line  charges 
under  subsection  (b)(3). 

•'(e)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  interexchange 
carrier  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  and  expenses  on  July  1.  1983. 
the  charge  by  any  exchange  carrier,  per 
switched  access  line,  for  exchange  access  by 
the  interexchange  carrier  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  rate  per  access  minute 
charged  during  such  year  to  a  participating 
carrier  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  access 

factor. 

•■(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
appropriate  access  factor  for  any  such  inter- 
exchange carrier— 

(i)  for  calendar  year  1984.  shall  be  the  av- 
erage 1983  access  factor  plus  an  adjustment 
factor  of  .10;  and 

■(ii)  for  calendar  year  1985.  and  any  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  shall  be  a  factor  which 
the  Commission  shall  determine  under  para- 
graph (B). 

(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)(i).  the 
average  1983  access  factor  shall  be— 

•■'i)  the  average  charges  per  access  minute 
paid  during  calendar  year  1983  by  all  inter- 
exchange carriers  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  divided  by 

•■(ii)  the  average  charge  per  access  minute 
paid  during  such  year  by  all  participating 
carriers. 

■(C)  The  factor  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission for  any  calendar  year  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  shall  be  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  equal  interconnection  has 
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hffti  rniidr  available  to  all  such  interex 
rh,iii>.:i  rimers  in  the  preceding  year,  meas- 
uri  d  ,1..  .1  proportion  of  the  total  onginatinR 
intt-rexrhanK'-  traffic  to  which  such  equal 
interconiu  <  !  lull  has  been  made  available,  in 
a  manner  so  that  the  factor  increases  to  1.00 
at  such  time  as  the  Commission  determines 
that  equal  interconnection  has  been  made 
available  to  substantially  all  originating  in- 
terexchange  traffic. 

■■(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  effec- 
tive beginning  at  such  lime  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  equal  interconnection 
has  been  made  available  at  an  end  office  to 
an  interexchange  carrier,  such  interex- 
Change  carrier  shall  pay  the  full  costs  of  the 
exchange  access  it  actually  receives  at  that 
end  office. 
"<4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
■■(A)  The  term  access  minute'  means  that 
usage  of  exchange  facilities  in  interstate  or 
foreign  service  for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing chargeable.  On  the  originating  end  of  an 
interstate  or  foreign  call,  usage  shall  be 
measured  from  the  time  the  originating  end 
users  call  is  delivered  by  the  exchange  car- 
rier and  acknowledged  as  received  by  the  in- 
terexchange carriers  facilities  connected 
with  the  originating  exchange.  On  the  ter- 
minating end  of  an  interstate  or  foreign  call, 
usage  shall  be  measured  from  the  time  the 
call  is  received  by  the  end  user  in  the  termi- 
nating exchange.  Timing  of  usage  at  both 
the  originating  and  terminating  end  of  an 
interstate  or  foreign  call  shall  terminate 
when  the  calling  or  called  party  disconnects, 
whichever  event  is  recognized  first  in  the 
originating  and  terminating  end  exchanges, 
as  applicable. 

"(B)  The  term  end  office'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment  (as  defined  in  section 
221(e)(3KB). 

"(C)  The  term  participating  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  participated  in  the 
system  of  jurisdictional  separations  of  carri- 
er property  andjexpenses  on  July  1.  1983. 

"(51  In  addition  to  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
recovered  by  an  exchange  carrier  from  in- 
terexchange carriers  which  have  direct 
interconnection  with  the  exchange  carrier 
shall  not  l)e  less  than  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
viding and  making  available  exchange 
access  to  interexchange  carriers. 

"(f)(1)  Effective  beginning  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  any  person 
who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to  originate 
or  terminate  interexchange  service  other 
than  through  direct  interconnection  and 
who  is  subject  to  charges  under  this  section 
shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate  ex- 
change carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

•(2)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
paragraph   ( 1 )   shall    forfeit    to   the   United 
States  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Any  such  forfeit 
ure  shall  he  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
or  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 

■■(g)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State  commission,  delegate  to 
such  State  commission,  effective  beginning 
July  1,  1985.  the  authority  to  administer  the 
system  of  access  charges,  conditioned  upon 
the  compliance  of  the  Stale  commission 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
with  rules  and  procedures  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section. 

■■(2)  Any  interexchange  carrier  or  interex- 
change customer  which  alleges  that  any 
charge  for  exchange  access  Is  not  justified 


by  cost,  or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection 
(d).  may  petition  the  Commission  for  review 
of  the  relevant  portions  of  any  tariff  filed 
with  the  State  commission,  whether  or  not 
such  carrier  or  customer  was  a  parly  to  the 
tariff  proceeding  before  the  State  commis- 
sion involved.  Any  carrier  or  customer  filing 
such  a  petition  shall  concurrently  submit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  State  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  proceed  to 
review  the  relevant  portions  of  the  tariff 
only  if  the  State  commission  renders  an  ad- 
verse decision  or  fails  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  such  alleged  violations 
before  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  such  peltion  to  the 
Commission.  The  Slate  commission,  in  con- 
nection with  rendering  a  decision,  may  con- 
duct such  hearings,  and  accept  or  require 
the  submission  of  such  testimony  and  other 
information,  as  the  State  commission  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate.  The  Com- 
mission may  exercise  its  authority  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  such  tariff  (including  the  authority 
to  affirm,  remand,  or  modify  the  relevant 
portions  of  the  tariff),  taking  into  full  ac- 
count the  views  of.  and  record  developed  by. 
the  Slate  commission.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  (A)  to  any  charge  to  the  extent 
the  charge  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  car- 
rier differential  required  under  subsection 
(e),  or  (B)  to  any  surcharge  established 
under  section  225. 
■•(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) The  term  special  access  charge' 
means  a  charge  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  recover  the  costs  attributable  to  indi- 
rect interconnection,  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 69.115  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg 
ulations  (as  adopted  July  27.  1983).  Such 
charge  shall  be  based  on  the  Commission's 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  of  indirect 
interconnection,  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  adopts  by  order  a  method  of 
computing  such  charge  based  on  techniques 
developed  by  the  Commission  which  more 
accurately  measures  such  costs. 

■■(2)  The  term  end-user  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
customer  of  telephone  exchange  service  to 
recover  the  interstate  portion  of  non-traffic- 
sensitive  costs,  as  provided  in  section  69.104 
of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as 
adopted  as  of  July  27.  1983). 

"(3)  The  term  carrier  common  line 
charge'  means  a  charge  assessed  upon  any 
interexchange  carrier  to  recover  the  inter- 
state portion  of  non-traffic-sensitive  costs, 
as  provided  in  section  69.105  of  title  47, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  adopted  as 
of  July  27.  1983). 

"(4)  The  term  'non-traffic-sensilive  costs' 
means  facilities  and  equipment  costs  which 
do  not  vary  with  usage,  as  determined  under 
practices  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  or.  after  July  1.  1985,  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board. 

■■(5)  The  term  interexchange  service^ 
means  the  services  or  facilities  provided  as 
an  integral  part  of  interstate  communica- 
tions, except  services  or  facilities  used  for 
the  provision  of  exchange  access. 

(6)  The  term  interexchange  carrier' 
means  any  carrier  which  provides  interex- 
change service. 

■'(7)  The  term  person'  includes  the  United 
States,  any  Slate,  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  ". 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  revising  the  decision  and 
orders  of  the  Commission  in  C.C.  docket 
numbered  78  72  (phase  I)  as  such  decision 
and  orders  affect  users  of  centrex-type  serv- 


ices. In  considering  such  revision,  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  such  decision  and  orders  on  — 

1 1 )  nongovernmental  tax-exempt  entities 
which  use  centrex-type  services;  and 

(2)  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  such 
services  and  corresponding  adjustments  in 
the  charges  for  telephone  exchange  service. 

(d)  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(ci  No  exchange  carrier  may  impose  any 
charge  on  any  residential  subscriber  for  ter- 
minal equipment  not  leased  from  such  carri- 
er. ". 

(ei  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  las  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■id)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2 1,  no  carrier  may  impose  any  charge  for 
interstate  directory  assistance. 

(2)  Paragraph  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
strict— 

■  (A)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  for  the 
costs  for  such  assistance  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  as  of  October  1.  1983: 

■■<B)  the  recovery  by  any  carrier  from 
interconnecting  interstate  carriers  for  the 
costs  of  such  assistance,  and 

■(C)  the  imposition  by  any  carrier  of 
charges  on  any  subscriber  for  such  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  that  more  than  6  calls 
are  made  from  any  subscriber  line  during 
any  month." 

(f)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■'UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

Sec  225.  (a)(1)  To  assure  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  continued 
availability  of  telephone  service  at  reasona- 
ble and  affordable  charges,  there  is  hereby 
established  the  Universal  Service  Fund.  On 
an  annual  basis,  the  Universal  Service 
Board  shall  determine  uniform  surcharges 
on  the  charges  for  exchange  access  recov- 
ered from  carriers  and  other  persons  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  interconnecting  with  an  ex- 
change carrier,  such  that  the  Fund  is  suffi- 
cient beginning  January  1.  1986.  to  make 
the  payments  under  this  section. 

••(2)  Until  January  1.  1986.  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  permit  the  aggregation 
of  costs  and  the  division  of  revenues  among 
exchange  carriers  to  the  extent  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
payments  required  under  section  225. 

■(b)(  1 )  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  based  on  the  amount  that 
its  average  costs  for  all  non-traffic-sensitive 
facilities  per  subscriber  line  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  costs,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  carrier  shall  submit 
certification  of  such  costs  to  the  Universal 
Service  Board. 

"(2)(Ai  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carri- 
er with  100.000  or  fewer  subscrit)er  lines 
within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive— 

"(i)  85  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  110 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  115  percent,  of 
such  national  average; 

■■(ii)  90  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  115  percent,  but  do  not 
exceed  200  percent,  of  such  national  aver- 
age; 
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•■(iii>  95  piTccnt  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  cosLs  exceed  200  percent,  but  do  not 
exceed  250  percent,  of  such  national  a\<r 
age:  and 

■(iv)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  wliicn 
such  costs  exceed  250  perrf-nt.  of  such  na 
tional  average. 

(Bi  In  the  case  of  aii.s  tx<  hantJi-  <arnfr 
with  more  than  100.000  subscriber  lines 
within  a  State,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  — 

■■(i)  75  percent  of  the  amount  b>  v.lTicn 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  115 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  160  percent,  of 
such  national  average: 

■■(ii)  85  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  160 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  200  percent,  of 
such  national  average: 

■■(ill)  95  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  average  costs  of  the  carrier  exceed  200 
percent,  but  do  not  exceed  250  percent,  of 
such  national  average: 

(iv)  100  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  costs  exceed  250  percent  of  such  na- 
tional average;  and 

(v)  such  additional  amounts  available 
under  procedures  which  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  establish  in  order  to  mini- 
mize disparities  between  the  average  sub- 
scriber charges  assessed  by  such  carrier, 
compared  to  those  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  such  State,  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  rural  or  remote  areas  where  the 
costs  of  providing  such  service  are  substan 
lially  higher  than  the  national  average. 

"(c)(1)  An  exchange  common  carrier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  if  it  certifies  to  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  that  it  is  offering  lifeline 
telephone  service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(d). 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  the  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  equal  to  65  percent 

of- 
••(A)  the  amount  by  which- 
"(i)  the  carrier's  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential  customer    for   providing    telephone 
exchange  service  (other  than  lifeline  tele- 
phone service)  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  charge  then  in  effect  for  lifeline 
telephone  service  (other  than  under  section 
201(e)(4)).  multiplied  by 

■(B)  the  number  of  subscribers  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  (other  than  under  section 
201(e)(4)). 

"(3)  In  addition  to  payments  under  para- 
graph (2),  an  exchange  carrier  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  65  percent  of— 
■■(A)  the  amount  by  which— 
"(i)  the  carriers  average  charges  per  resi- 
dential customer  for  providing  telephone 
exchange  service  (other  than  lifeline  tele- 
phone service)  exceeds 

••(ii)  the  rate  then  in  effect  for  telephone 
service  for  low-income  elderly  subscribers 
under  section  201(e)(4).  multiplied  by 

••(B)  the  number  of  such  subscribers  certi- 
fied by  the  carrier  to  be  receiving  lifeline 
telephone  service  under  section  201(e)(4). 

•■(d)(li  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  exchange  access 
board  (consisting  of  representatives  of  ex- 
change common  carriers,  carriers  providing 
interstate  communications,  and  other  cus- 
tomers direcllv  obtaining  exchange  access) 
to  administer  the  Universal  Service  Fund. 
The  exchange  access  board  shall  administer 
the  Universal  Service  Fund  in  a  manner 
which  expedites  the  crediting  of  payments 
to  exchange  common  carriers  through  the 
use  of  rules  and  procedures  which  eliminate 


burden.s  or  delays  in  the  certification  or  ap 
plication  process  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  and  which  permit  decisions  to 
b(  made  on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general. 
simplified  standards  of  eligibility  which  are 
readily  applied  to  the  information  and  other 
data  included  in  each  application. 

i2:  Payments  from  the  Universal  Service 
Fund  to  anv  exchange  earner  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  and  adjustment  by  the  Univer- 
sal Service  Board  to  ensure  that  — 

(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410: 

■(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

•■(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service  except  thai  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis;  and 

■■(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  of  exchange  services.". 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  BOARD 

Sec  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•(d)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  a  Universal 
Service  Board  for  the  purpose  of— 

•■(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  and  carriers 
providing  such  services: 

(Bi  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  exchange  access: 

and 

■•(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  be 
composed  of— 

•■(A)  five  commissioners  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

•(B)  four  Stale  commissioners  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
■■(3)  The  Universal  Service  Board- 
■■(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  exchange 
access  board  in  accordance  with  section  225; 

■■(B)  shall  establish,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  revise,  practices  and  methods  to  ascer- 
tain and  fullv  apportion  the  cost  of  services, 
facilities,  and  other  factors  used  jointly  or 
in  common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
exchange  access,  which  practices  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects differences  in  the  size  and  relevant 
characteristics  of  carriers  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  system 
of  charges  for  exchange  access,  as  described 
m  section  4  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983; 

"(C)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derlv  transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access,  as  described  in  section  4  of 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983:  and 


D)  shall  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  minimize  any  unreasonable  disparity 
for  mlersiate  service  to  or  from  rural  or 
other  remote  exchanges  which  may  arise 
from  the  greater  costs  of  connecting  lines 
(as  defined  by  the  Board)  to  and  from  such 
exchanges 

(4)  Any  decision  of  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  under  subsection  ic)  pending  on 
October  1,  1983.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Universal  Service  Board  '  m  lieu  of  the  Com- 
mi-ssion)  for  review  and  action. 

■(5  I  In  establishing  practices  and  methods 
under  Paragraph  (3)(B).  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall  — 

lAi  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  inter- 
state communications,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  b\  exhanged  common  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
■•(B)  take  into  account- 
ed) the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics prudently  invested  and  essential  to 
the  provision  of  exchange  service  and  ex- 
change access: 

(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

■■(iiii  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

•■(6)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  in 
accordance  with  title  5.  United  Slates  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

•■(7)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may 
permit  exchange  common  carriers  which 
serve  not  more  than  50.000  subscriber  lines 
to  use  statistical  cost  data  representative  of 
such  class  of  earners  to  support  tariffs  for 
exchange  access  in  lieu  of  individual  cost 
studies.  . 

■■(8)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  final  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  402(a).  and  subsec- 
tions to  through  (j)  of  section  402". 


DEPRECIATION 

Sec  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (b)(li  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bXD  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••(2)(A)  Each  Slate  commission  shall  have 
authority  (i)  to  establish  classifications  for 
exchange  facilities  and  the  portion  of  facili- 
ties used  jointly  for  interstate  and  intra- 
state services  assigned  to  the  Stales  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
exchange  carriers  shall  recover  investments 
in  such  facilities. 

■■(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  in- 
volved. 

•■(C)  The  methods  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  full  recovery 
of  any  unrecovered  amount  prudently  in- 
vested in  property,  and  no  greater  amount. 
Such  methods  shall  be  constructed  to  recov- 
er such  amount  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

•■(3)  Any  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  the  useful  life  of  invested  property 
shall  reflect  changes  in  technology  and  the 
impact  of  such  changes  upon  the  economic 
viability  of  the  property. ". 
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PROVIDER  or  LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  225  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  followinK  new  sec- 
tion: 

■'STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  A  Stale  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lease 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
Inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
instrument  and  wiring. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'basic  one-line  telephone  instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone instrument  which  the  State  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  in  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  provision  of  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  by  exchange  carriers.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  lifeline  service  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  residence  of  a  household. 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  telephone  service  line,  and 

"(C)  any  household  receiving  such  service 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 
phone service. 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  lifeline  telephone 
service  shall  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  placed,  or  the  duration  or  dis- 
tance of  such  call. 

"(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lifeline  telephone  service'  means 
telephone  service  for  any  residential  sub- 
scriber which  Is  offered  for  a  single,  dis- 
counted charge  and  under  which  a  subscrib- 
er can  make  a  limited  number  of  calls 
within  the  exchange  area  in  which  such 
sei^ice  is  offered. 

"(BXi)  A  State  commission  may  restrict 
eligibility  for  such  service  on  the  basis  of 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  State  commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  composition  of  the  low-income 
population  of  the  Stale,  and  specifically 
consider  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  single 
heads  of  households,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  disabled. 

"(ii)  A  Stale  commission  may  not  make  in- 
eligible for  such  service  individuals  who  are 
obtaining  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children),  or  title 
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security    income    for   aged,   blind,   and   dis- 
abled), or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 

"(4)(A)  Rules  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  by  any  State  commission  shall  provide 
that  a  low-income  elderly  sulxscriber  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  provided  lifeline  telephone 
service  under  this  paragraph. 

■(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3)(A). 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  calls  which 
a  subscriber  may  make  within  an  exchange 
area  shall  not  apply  to  a  low-income  elderly 
subscriber  receiving  lifeline  telephone  serv- 
ice under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  low-income  elderly  sulKcriber'  means 
any  individual— 

"(i)  who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older:  and 

■■(ii)  who  is  obtaining  benefits  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren), or  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
supplemental  security  income  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled),  or  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977. 

■  (5)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  any 
charge  for  lifeline  telephone  service  shall 
recover  not  less  than  33  percent  and  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  an  exchange  carri- 
ers average  charges  per  residential  subscrib- 
er of  providing  telephone  exchange  service 
to  residential  subscribers. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  lifeline  telephone 
service  provided  under  paragraph  (4)  to  any 
low  income  elderly  subscriber,  the  charge 
for  such  service  shall  be  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  exchange  carrier's  average  charges 
per  residential  subscriber  of  telephone  ex- 
change service.  ". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(fXl)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  State 
commission. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 

SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPHONE  FACILITIES 

Sec  11.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHARED  USE  OF  TELEPRONE  FACIUTUS 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  impair  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
telephone  subscribers  lo  use  and  to  share 
the  use  of  telephone  facilities  and  services 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  privately  bene- 
ficial without  being  publicly  detrimental  (as 
set  forth  in  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral   courts    and    the    Commission    issued 


')" 


before  ihe  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(b)  Any  tariff,  rule,  regulation,  or  other 
action  shall  not  be  valid  to  the  extent  thai 
it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  rights  of  a  tele- 
phone subscriber  or  group  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers to  use  or  share  the  use  of  telephone 
facilities  and  services  in  any  manner  which 
does  not  harm,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others  in  their  use  of.  such  facilities  and 
services. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  any  system  of  charges  for 
exchange  access  shall  be  construed  to 
impose  a  charge  upon  shared  u.sers  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  as  of  July  1.  1983) 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  use  of 
communications  facilities."'. 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  12.  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  December 
31.  1983.  of  creditable  .service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  as.sociated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  modified  final  judgment  as  such  provi- 
sions applied  during  calendar  year  1984  with 
respect  to  transfers  to  or  from  the  divesting 
corporation  and  any  divested  exchange  car- 
rier. 

(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who.  on  December  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  covered  position'  means 
any  position  (i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  po- 
sition, within  the  meaning  of  section  2(11) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152  (ID)  or  (ii)  the  annual  base  pay 
rale  for  which  is  not  more  than  $50,000,  ad- 
justed by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  since  December  31. 
1983; 

"(B)  the  term  modified  final  judgment' 
means  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  case.  United  States  against  Western 
Electric,  et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified; 

"(C)  the  term  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment'  means  any  carrier  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  such  judgment,  the  cor- 
poration owning  such  carrier  before  divesti- 
ture, and  any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or 
corporation;  and 

"(D)  the  term  "consumer  price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

"'(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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1-.<V(H()I  OOICAL  FACTORS  AND 
(  HI!  DRKN'S  HEALTH 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

I  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
-Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  recent- 
ly held  a  regional  hearing  in  Miami. 
One  of  the  witnesses  who  presented 
testimony  was  Dr.  Maurie  D.  Press- 
nian.  medical  director  of  Horizon  Hos- 
pital in  Clearwater.  Fla. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's Task  Force  on  Prevention  Strate- 
gies, I  found  Dr.  Pre.s.sman's  presenta- 
tion particularly  interesting.  He  .spoke 
of  the  psychological  factors  that 
affect  physical  health,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  health  of  our  children. 
Through  the  proper  use  of  psycholo- 
gy, there  are  many  health  problems 
that  can  be  prevented. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  Dr.  Pressman's  testimony 

as  well. 
The  text  of  the  testimony  follows: 

REPORT   TO   THE  SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON    CHIL 

DREN.  Youth,  and  Families  by  Maurie  D. 

Pressman,  M.D. 

The  present  crisis  in  burgeoning  health 
care  costs  provide  a  background  for  a  new 
approach  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering of  medical  illness  and  of  Americas 
health.  Our  crisis  will  be  addressed  by  seiz- 
ing it  with  two  prongs  of  the  long:  On  the 
one  hand  to  increase  efficiency,  thereby  re- 
ducing health  care  costs;  but  on  the  other  to 
alleviate  suffering  by  the  promotion  of 
health  and  wellness  and  the  release  of 
human  potential.  This  is  relevant  to  all 
ages,  but  most  particularly  to  children  and 
youth. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  aware 
that  the  application  of  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological consultation  lo  the  general  medi- 
cal patient  reduces  the  need  for  overall 
medical  care  dramatically.  This  has  been 
very  well  described  in  a  series  of  studies 
which  have  been  gathered  together  by  Ken- 
neth R  Jones  and  Thomas  R.  Vischi.  Their 
publication  in  'Medical  Care"  (an  official 
journal  of  the  medical  care  section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association)  pro- 
vides an  excellent  review  of  the  literature 
concerning  the  "Impact  of  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Treatment  on 
Medical  Care  Utilization".  Though  pub- 
lished in  1979  and  describing  studies  which 
reach  back  to  1967  with  their  impact  upon 
the  practice  of  American  medicine,  their 
impact  upon  the  reduction  of  health  care 
costs  has  been  negligible.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  rate  of  progression  of  health  care 
cost  is  alarming,  to  the  point  of  bankrupting 
our  economy,  our  country  and  private  cor- 
porate efforts  in  the  foresccablt'  future. 


Ttu-  rt'Vit'W  01   ine  re.searcti   nu-rat  urt-   o:» 
Jones  and  VLschi  coordinates  with   clinical 
observations  lo  the  effect  that  our  medical 
schools  focus  for  the  most  part  upon  materi- 
al   and    physical    phenomena.    Laboratory 
studies  and  physical  findings  and  history  re- 
volve upon  so  called  objective  data.  The  psy- 
chological investigation  of  the  individual  is 
minimized  as  less  pure  and  less  scientific.  At 
the  same  time,  we  see  that  human  suffering 
is  always  a  mixture,  an  alloy,  of  physical  or- 
ganic   phenomena    and    psychological    phe- 
nomena.  The   rapid   progression   of   neuro- 
chemical research  in  the  field  of  psychiatry 
now  brings  lo  bear  knowledge  about  the  so 
called    placebo    effect.    The    placebo,    once 
scorned  as  a  contribution  lo  imagination,  is 
now   recognized  as  a  powerful  instrument, 
perhaps  producing  positive  results  in  30-^40 
percent  of  the  research  population,  and  me- 
diated by  the  mobilization  of  the  body's  own 
stores  of  morphine  (endorphins)  and  related 
substances.    Expanding    research    indicates 
that   the  psychological  effects  have  every- 
thing lo  do  with  the  management  of  anxiety 
and.  in  fact,  that  there  are  abroad  in  the 
body,  the  body's  own  analogues  of  valium 
and   librium.   the   well-known   tranquilizers. 
Therefore,  we  are  rapidly  building  a  view  of 
the  bridges  which  exists  between  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  the  chemical  responses  of 
the  body.  All  of  this  coordinates  well  with 
the  fact  that  psychological  factors  have  ev- 
erything to  do  with  the  genesis  of  illness 
and  with  the  rate  of  recovery.  Unforuinale- 
ly,    our    medical    body    is    still    trained    lo 
eschew   the   investigation   of   psychological 
factors;   therefore,   if  someone  comes   into 
the  hospital  with  low  back  pain,  even  low 
back  pain  which  may  be  predicated  upon  a 
visible  herniated  di.sc.  attention  is  directed 
toward  stretching  the  patient,   giving  him 
muscle   relaxants,   and  to   letting   it   go   at 
that.  This  is.  indeed,  unfortunate  for  it  is 
well  recognized  by  orthopedists  that  psycho- 
logical   factors    contribute    even    to    those 
proven  organic  cases  of  herniated  disc.  The 
patient,   once  stretched,   may   recover   and 
then  be  sent  home  to  the  very  factors  which 
generated  anxiety  and  the  problem  in  the 
first  place.  This  is.  indeed,  unfortunate  for 
it  is  now  easy  to  investigate  psychological 
events    and    lo    take    care    of    them    with 
modern  and  rapid  techniques  for  managing 
anxietv.  family  problems,  sexual  difficulties, 
and  so"  on.  This  brief  example,  as  it  pertains 
lo  low  back  pain  can  be  multiplied  many 
times,  in  terms  of  the  management  of  hy- 
pertension (high  blood  pressure  is  a  symp- 
tom   of   stress   is   by    far   the    predominant 
number    of    cases).    GI    disturbances,    and 
many   so   called   idiopathic   disorders.   The 
result,  therefore,  is  that  perhaps  a  most  im- 
portant determining  cause  of  medical  suf- 
fering is  unrecognized,  often  the  root  of  the 
trouble  is  not  attended,  the  patient  returns 
repeatedly  to  the  physician's  office  (or  hos- 
pital), and  to  our  established  ideal  of  inves- 
tigating the  patient  with  X-rays.  CT  scans, 
laboratory  studies,  and  various  physical  ap- 
proaches, while  the  important  contributory 
agency  remains  undiscovered. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  (buttressed  by  such 
studies  as  Ihal  by  Jones  and  Vischi)  that 
the  mandating  of  brief  psychological  inves- 


;igation  and  when  indicated  psychological 
treatment,  will  significantly  reduce  this 
phenomenon  of  partial  diagnosis  and  signifi- 
cantly reduce,  therefore,  the  need  for  re- 
pealed expensive  laboratory  and  x-ray  stud- 
ies, as  well  as  repeated  expensive  hospital- 
izations. This  approach  of  mixing  psycho- 
logical diagnosis  with  medical  diagnosis  can 
now  be  supported  and  buttressed  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  .so  many  new  and  effective 
and  rapid  trealmeni  approaches  to  patients. 
More  importantly,  these  new  approaches 
lead  lo  a  change  in  life  style,  in  turn  releas- 
ing human  potential,  both  physically  and 
psychologically. 

So  much  for  the  addressing  of  an  issue  of 
reducing  health  care  costs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  psychological  diagnosis.  Let  us 
address  the  issue  of  reducing  the  need  for 
crisis  health  care  through  the  application  of 
wellness    principles    and    the    release    of 
human    potential.    Let    us   address   specific 
issues  of  Child.  Youth  and  Family  Services. 
II  was  Freud's  great   discovery   that   the 
greater  portion  of  the  mind  operates  uncon- 
sciously—beyond  awareness  and   voluntary 
control.  Whereas  psychoanalysis  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  expensive  and  time-consuming 
treatment,  its  gift  to  the  medical  profession 
resides  in  its  functioning  very  much  like  an 
x-ray  of  ihe  mind.  By  the  application  of  psy- 
cho(dynamic  spectacles,  we  can  so  lo  speak, 
look  inside  and  see  where  a  person's  poten- 
tial lies;  where  his  hidden  well-springs  of  de- 
sires and  interests  lay;  where  barricades  of 
anxietv    and    inhibition    reside,    barricades 
which  prevent  the  flow  of  inieresi.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  if  one  can  assist  a  person  of 
anv  age  to  find  his  hidden  well-springs  of  in- 
terest and  help  those  springs  to  flow,  that 
the  results  will  be  beneficial  indeed;  a  free 
flow  of  inlere-sted  activity,  a  better  result  in 
terms  of  the  product,  and  a  smooth-func- 
tioning human  being  who  is  so  engaged  in 
his    pleasureful    and    productive    activities 
that  lime  becomes  a  secondary  factor.  Our 
basic  theme  is  that  if  we  can  discover  the 
base  of  the  hidden  potential  of  the  human 
being  and  release  it.  if  we  can  do  this  by  also 
removing  the  inhibitions  and  false  anxieties 
which  may  prevent  him  from  following  his 
star,  we  can  enable  an  individual  lo  flow. 
The    benefits   will    reside    not    only    in    in- 
creased menial  health,  but  also  its  corollary 
increased  physiological  health. 

Experience  with  Olympic  athletes  indi- 
cates that  it  is  much  easier  to  work  with  a 
well  population  than  with  a  population 
which  is  medically  or  psychologically  at 
risk.  The  psychological  and  psychothera- 
peutic instruments  which,  when  applied  to 
the  neurotic  or  sicker  patient  require  a 
great  and  repeated  push  in  order  to  move 
the  patient  forward,  produce  a  quite  differ- 
ent result  in  the  well  and  well-motivated 
person.  Such  people  as  the  Olympic  aspi- 
rants would  seize  the  opportunities  which 
were  offered  with  these  new  techniques  and 
spring  forward  as  if  released.  "We.  therefore, 
would  propose  a  pilot  program  called.  Fit- 
ness by  Five  ".'    "Fitness  by  Five"  is  a  matter 


'  Tribute  here  is  paid  lo  Dr  Marvin  Clein.  former- 
ly of  tlie  University  of  Denver,  who  authored  and 
elaborated  this  idea. 
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of  producing  an  optimal  state  in  a  child  by 
the  time  he  is  five  years  old.  This  rests  upon 
applying  the  same  techniques  to  the  devel- 
oping child  as  we  apply  to  the  Olympic  ath- 
lete: namely,  to  take  a  biomechanical  assess- 
ment of  his  basic  frame  (muscles,  bones, 
joints)  wherein  his  weaknesses  and 
strengths  lay.  and  then  to  create  a  program 
to  develop  that  potential  to  its  fullest.  Simi- 
larly with  the  inner  physiology,  to  develop 
to  Its  optimum  the  cardiovascular,  the  respi- 
ratory, the  neurological  apparatus.  Similar 
ly  with  the  psychological  apparatus.  The 
child  would  be  evaluated  psychologically. 
His  areas  of  weakness  and  potential  sur- 
veyed and  a  program  laid  forth  which  would 
help  him  to  develop  in  the  best  possible 
way.  This  same  tripartite  formula  (biome- 
chanical. exercise  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal) would  be  applied  similarly  to  members 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  recreational  ath- 
letes. 

Applying  thi»  formula  to  the  sport  of 
choice  will  allow  the  person  to  improve  his 
physical  and  psychological  health,  becoming 
better  at  his  cho.sen  recreational  athletic  ac- 
tivity. The  application  of  the  formula  of 
•Fitness  by  Five"  also  implies  the  need  for 
an  important  educational  process. 

We  thoroughly  believe  that  education  and 
the  promulgation  of  knowledge  can  be  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good.  Accordingly, 
we  would  propo.se  the  promulgation  of  in- 
formation to  families  through  not  only  con 
ventional  means,  but  also  novelty  methods: 
For  example,  flexible  phonograph  discs  (in- 
expensively manufactured  and  carrying  a 
message  of  9  10.  minutes)  .sent  to  the  heart 
of  the  household,  the  mother,  to  distribute 
knowledge  gathered  by  and  di.scussed  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  field.  We  would  edu- 
cate in  areas  of  normal  psychological  devel- 
opment and  the  pitfalls  of  psychological 
health:  in  the  areas  of  child  rearing,  sexual 
difficulties  amongst  parents,  drug  addiction, 
and  many  others.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
preclude  the  u.se  of  conventional  outlets  for 
the  distribution  of  information,  but  possibly 
is  a  novelty  which  can  spread  information  of 
well  recognized  authorities  in  a  way  that 
will  capture  the  interest  of  the  family. 

We  would  propose  the  development  of 
health  fitness  centers  (with  particular  at- 
tention to  child,  youth,  and  family)  as  part 
of  a  living  community.  We  are  pursuing  a 
project  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Sidney 
Colen  m  Ocala  (On  Top  of  the  World 
Center).  Mr.  Colen  is  developing  a  90.000 
person  communKy,  and  has  agreed  in  princi- 
ple to  develop  health  fitness  centers  as  part 
of  the  living  complex.  Our  plan  is  to  per- 
form the  triparUle  health-fitness  evaluation 
upon  the  constituent  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  offer  this  as  part  of  their  main 
tenance  fee,  and  then  to  design  and  deliver 
a  program  for  releasing  physical  and  psy- 
chological potential.  This  will  allow  for  reg- 
ular seminars  centered  upon  health  issues, 
centered  upon  normal  development,  the 
ages  of  landmark  achievement.  We  will  deal 
with  family  problems,  the  scapegoated 
child,  the  abu.sed  child,  sexual  problems,  the 
danger  of  addiction  in  this  modern-day  .soci 
ety,  and  so  forth,  and  .so  on. 

We  further  believe  and  suggest  that  there 
be  screening  techniques  supplied  by  special 
psychological  and  psychiatric  counselors  at 
various  schools  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  schools  have  the  advantage  of  vision, 
speech,  and  hearing  evaluations.  There 
should  also  be  a  brief  and  relevant  and  ef- 
fective evaluation  of  the  individual's  psy- 
chological achievements  and  certain  pitfall 
syndromes,  such  as  the  propensity  toward 
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or  the  pre.sciit«  of  UarninK  iJuabilUiLi. 
Using  this  as  a  simple  and  single  example, 
let  us  recognize  that  many  learning  di.sabil- 
ities  are  due  to  a  different  kind  of  informa- 
tion processing  in  the  child  than  is  usual  in 
his  school  community  The  learning  dis- 
abled child  frequently  comes  from  a  family 
of  architects:  therefore,  instead  of  using  the 
lateral  domination  of  one  side  of  the  brain 
or  the  other,  he  has  a  bilateral  symmetry 
which  in  turn  allows  him  to  see  things  three 
dimensionally.  This  becomes  a  hazard  when 
he  is  put  into  the  usual  educational  systetn. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  difference  between  a 
small  "b.  p,  d",  he  will  vision  these  letters 
three  dimensionally  and  notice  they  are  all 
the  same:  therefore,  substitute  one  for  the 
other  creating  an  apparent  learning  disabil- 
ity in  our  pre.sent  educational  system.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  what  has  become  a  disabil- 
ity also  represents  a  considerable  latent 
talent,  and  such  a  child  can  go  on  to  become 
a  talented  architect  This  illustrates  the  fact 
that  if  we  were  to  apply  useful  screening 
techniques  for  such  a  disorder  as  learning 
disabilities  in  the  school,  we  could  discover 
the  disorder  early,  we  could  apply  the  cor- 
rect educational  (iesign  for  such  a  child,  and 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  not  only  learning  dis- 
ability, but  also  psychological  disability  in- 
herent in  the  fact  that  during  his  develop- 
mental years  he  has  been  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  failure  and  attendant  ridicule.  This 
example  can  be  multiplied. 

Many  times  the  drug  addiction  problem 
needs  to  be  ferreted  out.  not  by  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  alone,  but  by  the  .spe- 
cialist."; working  in  conjunction  with  experi- 
enced addiction  counselors.  It  is  these  coun- 
selors who  have  been  through  it  and  have 
been  on  the  scene  for  a  period  of  time  who 
can  sniff  out  and  identify  early  addiction 
problems.  This  is  a  most  important  area  of 
effort,  not  only  becau.se  of  the  size  of  the 
problems  thai  exists  in  our  country  current- 
ly, but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  or  youth  once  .seized,  begins  to  special- 
ize in  an  adaptation  which  is  an  excellent 
adaptation  to  the  drug  scene  and  to  the  ad- 
diction society,  but  of  course  a  very  poor  ad- 
aptation to  the  tasks  of  life  at  large.  During 
the  years  of  his  addiction,  he  has  fallen  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  in  those  other  skills 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  .serve 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  happy  and  produc- 
tive life  as  a  useful  and  respected  memb«'r  of 
society. 

In  summary,  if  we  discover  the  hidden  po- 
tential of  our  children,  youth  and  other  citi- 
zenry, release  it  and  reward  it— all  society 
will  benefit. 

The  x-ray  instrument  of  psychological 
screening  — the  use  of  psychology  in  plan- 
ning-will  add  a  new  and  important  dimen- 
sion to  the  solution  of  problems  and  the  re- 
lease of  human  pote:  • 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMI■^"^^''■■NT 

HON   P\TRiri\  SrHROKDKR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Siib- 
commiltee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  reported  out  House  Joint  Re.so- 
lution  1,  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  subcommittee  held  5  da.vs  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  providing  for  excel- 


lent legislative  history  on  ERA. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Lines  professor  of 
law  emertus  at  Yale  Law  School,  was 
one  of  the  constitutional  scholars  to 
testify  before  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  portion 
of  his  testimony  addressing  objections 
to  the  ERA  related  to  issues  of  inter- 
pretation. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Opponents  of  the  ERA.  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  propo.sed  amendment 
was  adopted  by  Congre.ss.  have  advanced  a 
number  of  objections  related  to  issues  of  in- 
terpretation Many  of  these,  such  as  the  ar- 
gument that  the  ERA  would  require  unisex 
rest  rooms  or  sanction  homosexual  mar- 
riages, are  in  my  judgment  frivolous.  The 
amendment  cannot  fairly  be  read  to  compel 
any  such  outcome:  the  legislative  history 
plainly  repudiates  any  such  interpretation: 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  courts 
would  reach  any  such  conclusion.  Other  ob- 
jections, however,  de.serve  fuller  consider- 
ation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ERA  would 
result  in  a  vast  accretion  of  federal  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  stales  and  localities.  This 
is  a  legitimate  concern,  but  it  is  misdirected 
in  the  case  of  the  ERA.  Jurisdiction  over  all 
the  traditional  areas  of  stale  and  local  au- 
thority—the criminal  law.  family  law.  educa- 
tion, labor  law.  and  the  like— would  remain 
with  the  stale  and  local  governments  as  it 
does  now.  The  only  change  resulting  from 
the  ERA  would  be  that  the  states  and  local- 
ities would  have  to  exercise  their  powers  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  non-dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  Enforcement 
of  that  requirement  would  rest  with  the 
stale  and  local,  as  well  as  federal  courts,  and 
Implementation  would  be  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  I  he  state  and  local  legisla- 
tures. Moreover,  the  stale  and  local  legisla- 
tures would  have  a  two  year  period  of  grace 
In  which  to  adjust  their  statutes  and  regula- 
tions to  the  non-discrimination  requirement. 
Only  in  the  event  that  the  stale  and  local 
authorities  refused  or  failed  to  adhere  to 
the  nondiscrimination  principle— that  is. 
violate  the  constitutional  mandate— would 
federal  intervenlion  occur  in  areas  of  state 
and  local  concern. 

Another  contention  is-  that  the  ERA 
would  result  in  the  disruption  of  traditional 
family  life.  Here,  again,  the  perci.se  impact 
of  the  ERA  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
ERA    deals    only    with    equality    of    rights 

under  the  law. "  that  is.  with  legal  rights. 
The  ERA,  however,  does  not  require 
changes  in  social,  cultural,  or  other  non- 
legal  family  arrangements.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  ERA  would  have  no  impact  on 
family  life.  Primarily  the  result  would  be 
that  women  who  wish  to  engage  in  activities 
outside  the  immediate  family  circle  would 
be  a-ssured  equal  rights  in  such  endeavors. 
But  this  result  is  not  coerced  by  the  ERA. 
Such  options  are  available  but  not  mandat- 
ed. 

Many  factors  in  modern  society  are  chang- 
ing the  ways  of  family  life  The  ERA  recog- 
nizes these  changes  and  strives  to  provide 
an  equitable  basis  upon  which  women  may 
take  part  in  a  broader  range  of  activities 
outside  the  home.  II  thus  meets  the  new 
and  growing  needs  of  the  society.  It  does 
not.  however,  compel  the  abandonment  of 
traditional  forms  of  family  relationships. 

Finally,  the  most  insistent  argument 
against  the  ERA  has  been  the  charge  of  un- 
certainty. It   is  said  that  the  provisions  of 


ihf  LKA  are  too  general  and  hence  subject 
to  varied  and  unpredictable  interpretation 
In  large  part  this  fear  is  .self  generated.  In 
interpreting  the  ERA.  opponents  are  loo 
often,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  fired  with  a  zeal  to  pervert.' 
It  is  not  hard,  given  the  nature  of  law.  lan- 
guage and  lawyers,  to  think  up  half  a  dozen 
meanings  which  could  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  formulation  of  a  general  principle. 
Those  who  engage  in  this  practice  ignore 
the  fact  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amending  process,  the  determination 
of  what  basic  meaning  is  embodied  in  the 
provisions  of  the  ERA  is  largely  up  to  the 
framers  of  the  amendment.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress  lo  make  the  legislative 
history  that  will  provide  a  rational  structure 
within  which  the  necessary  interpretation 
of  the  ERA  will  proceed. 

The  elements  of  that  structure  are  avail- 
able, and  indeed  were  explicitly  set  forth 
when  Congress  first  proposed  the  ERA  in 
1971  and  1972.  They  include  the  fundamen- 
tal propositions  that  classification  by  sex  is 
impermissible:  that  this  does  not  prohibit  a 
statute  or  regulation  dealing  with  a  physical 
characteristic  unique  to  one  of  the  sexes: 
that  the  ERA  must  be  fitted  into  the  exi.st- 
ing  constitutional  framework,  including  the 
constitutional  rights  to  privacy,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  freedom  of  association:  that 
remedies  by  way  of  affirmative  action  are 
not  precluded:  and  that  a  statute  or  regula- 
tion that  is  neutral  on  its  face  but  has  a  sub- 
stantial disparate  impact  upon  one  sex  must 
be  carefully  scrutinized,  taking  into  account 
all  relevant  factors,  to  determine  whether  it 
does  in  actuality  deny  "equality  of  rights 
nder  the  law.  " 

Of  course  some  areas  of  uncertainly  will 
exist.  That  is  hardly  surprising.  But  the  fear 
that  the  ERA  is  couched  in  language  that  is 
too  general  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence with  the  equal  rights  amendments  that 
have  been  incorporated  in  a  number  of  state 
constitutions.  Nor  would  adoption  of  the 
ERA  mark  a  departure  from  our  constitu- 
tional tradition.  Most  of  the  cherished  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  of  rights  are  expres.sed  in 
the  form  of  a  general  principle  embodying  a 
fundamental  value  of  our  .society.  Had  the 
approach  of  the  ERA  opponents  prevailed 
we  would  not  now  have  in  our  Constitution 
provisions  securing  such  basic  rights  as  free 
dom  of  speech  and  of  ihe  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
the  right  to  due  process  of  law  .• 


ERA:  WOMEN    •XM)  THE 
MILIT.-XF.Y 

HON.  P.ATRICI.A  SCHROEDER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noveynbcr  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
rommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Hichls  reported  out  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  providing  for  excel- 
lent legislative  history  on  the  ERA. 

Jeanne  Paquette  Atkins,  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League  Na- 
tional Information  Center  on  Women 
and  the  Military,  presented  testimony 
on  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
combat.  In  this  excerpt  from  her  testi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

monv   before   the   subcommittee,   Ms. 
Atkins    explains    the    history    of    the 
combat  exclusion  policies  of  the  vari- 
ous service  branches. 
The  excerpt  follows: 
Although  ERA  opponents  tend  lo  speak  of 
the  combat  exclusion  law"  as  if  there  were 
a  single  .statute  or  uniform  policy,  in  fact 
the  services  operate  under  a  variety  of  rules 
and  definitions  which  have  been  subject  to 
change    over    the    years,    are    inconsistent 
among  the  service  branches,  and  have  little 
or  no  relationship  to  actual  war  planning. 

Currently,  two  acts  of  Congress  limit  the 
utilization  of  women  by  the  services.  10 
U.S.C.  §  8549  stales  that  female  members  of 
the  Air  Force,  except  nurses  and  other  pro- 
fessionals, may  not  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions."  10 
U.S.C.  §  6015  prevents  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  assigning  women  permanently  to 
•combat"  vessels. 

The  Coast  Guard,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  restrictions  on  the  assignment  of  women. 
Women  currently  .serve  in  the  widest  range 
of  shipboard  roles,  on  all  types  of  Coast 
Guard  vessels.  This  means  that  Coast 
Guard  women,  in  a  time  of  war.  would  be 
serving  in  virtually  identical  positions  to 
those  from  which  their  Navy  sisters  are 
barred. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  free  from 
anv  Congressional  restriction  on  the  assign- 
ment of  women.  From  1948  to  1977.  all 
women  .served  either  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  or  in  the  separate  Women's  Army 
Corps-and  jobs  in  either  Corps  were  con- 
sidered to  be.  by  definition,  non-combat.  But 
in  1978.  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was  abol- 
ished, and  with  the  full  integration  of 
women  into  the  regular  Army  a  combat  ex- 
clusion policy"  was  developed. 

This  policy  barred  women  from  assign- 
ment to:  "Infantry.  Armor.  Cannon  Field 
Artillery.  Combat  Engineer,  and  Low  Alti- 
tude Air  Defense  Artillery  units  of  battalion 
or  smaller  size  "  Women  were  also  barred 
from  all  military  occupational  specialties 
which  would  be  concentrated  in  such  units. 
Thirty-eight  job  categories  were  closed  to 
women  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 

Upon  the  request  of  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  1978  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
letter  providing  definitions  of  combat"  for 
purposes  of  these  exclusions.  This  letter 
makes  clear  that  women  have  served  in.  and 
will  continue  to  be  assigned  to.  "combat 
zones"  or  'hostile  fire  zones."  The  policy 
was  thus  not  designed  to  keep  women  away 
from  combat  as  it  was  defined  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  away  from  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  now  termed  "clo.se  combat." 

In  1981.  the  Army  further  refined  its 
policy  bv  creating  a  new  category  of  activi- 
ty—"direct  combat."  and  has  since  analyzed 
all  job  specialties  and  units  to  determine  the 
relative  probability  of  a  soldier  routinely" 
engaging  in  such  "direct  combat."'  As  a 
result  of  this  analysis,  in  1982  twenty-three 
additional  specialties  were  closed  to  women. 
These  actions  by  the  Army  to  further  re- 
strict the  roles  of  women  posed  two  prob- 
lems. First,  the  battlefield  analysis  on  which 
these  closures  were  based  appeared  to  be 
premised  on  a  static  war  plan  with  tradition- 
al. World  War  II  front-line  fighting— in 
direct  contradiction  to  current  scenarios 
upon  which  battle  strategies  are  being 
formed  The  Armys  1982  Operations 
Manual.  FM  5-100.  explicitly  presumes 
heavy  fire  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  of 
any  battle.  Thus,  by  removing  women  from 
jobs  only  at  the  so-called  ■front",  the  Army 
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failed  to  increase  the  protection  of  Army 
women,  while  severely  impairing  their 
career  opportunities,  skills  training,  and 
promotional  chances. 

Second,  it  almost  immediately  became 
clear  that  replacing  skilled  w"omen  in  the 
newly-closed  fields  was  not  going  to  be  easy. 
RcpcJrts  that  the  Army  was  "re-examining"' 
the  decision  to  close  one  specialty— one  with 
a  high  percentage  of  trained  women  in 
place— began  almost  as  soon  as  the  closures 
were  announced.  And  indeed,  on  the  17th  of 
this  month  it  was  announced  that  13  spe- 
cialties were  determined  not  to  be  "direct 
combat"  jobs  after  all.  and  were  to  be  re- 
opened to  women. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Army's  actions 
to  re.strict  women's  opportunities  came  pre- 
cisely at  a  lime  when  their  ability  to  recruit 
qualified  men  was  much  improved,  due  lo 
economic  and  political  factors.  The  history 
of  the  Army's  policies  regarding  women 
leads  WEAL  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
perceived  level  of  need  for  women's  skills, 
not  their  protection,  which  ultimately 
drives  the  definition  of  combat  "  in  this 
context.  We  predict  ihal  in  future  years  the 
restrictive  policies  will  be  similarly  fluid,  be- 
cause defense  strategists  know  that  no 
branch  can  afford  to  be  bound  by  artificial 
rules  again.st  the  utilization  of  qualified 
women  in  times  of  national  emergency.* 


ERA:  WOMEN  AND  THE 
MILITARY 

HON.  N.4NCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  reported  out  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  providing  for  excel- 
lent legislative  history  on  the  ERA. 

Jeanne  Paquette  Atkins,  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League  Na- 
tional Information  Center  on  Women 
and  the  Military,  presented  testimony 
on  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
combat.  In  this  excerpt  from  her  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee.  Ms. 
Atkins  explains  how  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  break  down  barriers 
for  women  in  the  military. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Applying  the  essential  principles  of  equal- 
ity to  our  national  defense  policies  would 
break  down  these  artificial  barriers. 

First,  all  explicit  gender-based  exclu- 
sions—that is.  the  two  Congressional  limita- 
tions on  women's  assignment,  the  express 
exclusionary  policies  of  the  services,  and  the 
gender-based  selective  service  laws— would 
fall.  Moreover,  any  practices  based  on  physi- 
cal characteristics  unique  to  one  sex  would 
have  to  be  justified  by  a  showing  that  their 
need  was  compelling.  Determination  of  fit- 
ness for  service  in  a  particular  job  category 
or  unit  would  have  to  be  made  on  gender- 
neutral  grounds. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  such  gender- 
neutral  criteria  might  disproportionately 
exclude  women  from  participation,  those 
criteria  would  be  .subject  to  rigorous  exami- 
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nation.  Congress  would  be  oblicaled  to 
assure  that  such  standards  were  indeed  job- 
related,  that  the  qualities  measured  were 
necessary  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  military  role  in  question. 

These  two  principals  would  increase,  not 
decrease,  the  government  s  ability  to  assure 
that  the  most  capable  .soldiers  were  avail- 
able for  any  given  military  job.  Moreover, 
claims  that  these  equality  principles  are  loo 
rigid  and  unfounded;  personal  privacy  rights 
would  be  balanced  where  they  might  come 
into  conflict  with  the  ERA. 

This  analysis  rejects,  in  the  context  of  ex- 
plicit gender-based  policies  not  related  to 
privacy  issues  or  to  physical  characteristics 
unique  to  one  .sex.  any  special  allowance  for 
"national  security"  interests  as  overriding 
the  principle  of  equal  rights.  I  submit  to  the 
subcommittee  that  no  doctrine  would  allow 
overt  classifications  on  the  basis  of  race  to 
be  upheld  today.  It  should  be  noted  that  de- 
spite the  historical  difficulties  of  racial  inte- 
gration of  the  service  branches,  no  exclu- 
sionary or  segregationist  policies  exist 
today.  Nor  could  they  withstand  even  the 
most  minimal  constitutional  scrutiny. 

Certainly,  the  public  safety  aspects  of  the 
governments  activities  in  this  area  would  be 
part  of  any  analysis  of  neutral  standards,  or 
of  policies  regarding  unique  physical  char- 
acteristics. This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  Congress  would  be  free  to  give  approv- 
al to  military  decisions  which  served  only  to 
perpetuate  inequality  and  were  unnecessary 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  armed  serv 
ices. 

With  or  without  the  ERA.  the  military 
can  always  make  policy  decisions  with  mis- 
sion readiness  as  their  primary  objective. 
The  mistaken  assumption  is  that  such  readi- 
ness must  be  at  odds  with  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  To  date,  the  exclusionary 
policies  implemented  by  Congress  and  the 
service  branches,  in  fact,  have  not  been 
based  in  factually-supported  concerns  for 
national  security,  but  rather  in  stereotypes, 
myths,  and  a  barely-concealed  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  image  (if  not  the  reality)  of  na- 
tional security  as  an  exclusively  male  re- 
sponsibility. This  irrationality  is  what  the 
Equal  Rights  Amiiulrm  ri  will  address.* 


ERA:  WOMEN  AND  THE 
MILITARY 

HON.  OLYMPIAJ.  SNOWL 

ilF  MAINE 
IN  THK  IKMSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  19S3 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative hi.story  on  the  ERA. 

Dr.  Mady  Wechsler  Segal,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  presented  testimony 
on  women  in  the  military.  In  this  ex- 
cerpt from  her  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Segal  refutes  the 
argument  that  women  cannot  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  military  because  of 
the  effects  of  their  presence  on  inter- 
personal relations  in  military  units. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
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Let  us  turn  to  the  effects  of  women's  pres- 
ence on  interpersonal  relations  in  military 
units.  The  success  of  a  military  unit  whose 
mission  requires  coordinated  activity  is  af- 
fected by  the  cohesion  and  morale  of  the 
unit.  Individual  performance  is  affected  by 
acceptance  and  integration  into  the  group. 
Cohesion  affects  the  ability  of  a  military 
unit  to  function  effectively  in  combat  and 
tlie  ability  of  it.s  members  to  survive  the 
psychological  stress  of  combat. 

The  critical  question  is:  How  does  the 
presence  of  women  in  previously  all  male 
military  units  affect  unit  performance''  Do 
women  interfere  with  what  has  been  re 
ferred  to  as  "male  bonding  "?  Empirical  re- 
.search  completed  to  date  shows  basically  no 
effect.  For  example.  Army  studies  have 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  women  in 
combat  support  and  combat  .service  support 
units  h.i.s  no  effect  on  measurable  unit  per- 
formance in  field  training  exercises.  Reports 
on  the  Navy's  Women  in  Ships  program  in- 
dicate a  high  level  of  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  women  and  acceptance  by  male 
crew  members.  A  recent  study  concludes 
that  "commonality  of  experience  "  is  more 
important  for  group  cohesion  and  interper- 
sonal bonding  than  gender  similarity.  In 
units  in  combat,  interpersonal  interdepend- 
ence is  high  and  likely  to  foster  cohesion, 
regardless  of  gender. 

The  concern  that  women  in  combat  units 
would  reduce  cohesion  is  reminiscent  of  ar- 
guments used  in  the  past  to  justify  exclud- 
ing women  from  other  occupations,  such  as 
law.  medicine,  police  work,  and  fire  fighting. 
This  exclusion  was  ba.sed  partly  on  women's 
supposed  inability  as  individuals  to  perform 
the  jobs  adequately,  and  partly  on  the  po- 
tential disruption  of  mens  interpersonal  re- 
lations if  women  were  included.  While  such 
arguments  were  accepted  in  the  past,  they 
have  now  been  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

Concerns  about  interpersonal  problems, 
both  potential  and  real.  a.s.sociated  with  the 
gender  integration  of  previously  all-male 
-settings,  such  as  the  military,  are  similar  to 
concerns  and  problems  that  were  experi- 
enced in  the  process  of  racial  integration  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Concerns  about  black 
men's  limited  motivations  to  fight  and 
about  their  lack  of  acceptance  by  white  men 
were  used  to  limit  their  military  roles.  Sub- 
sequently, these  concerns  were  addre.s,sed  by 
.service  programs  aimed  at  achieving  racial 
equality  and  interracial  harmony.  Similar 
efforts  directed  at  achieving  gender  integra- 
tion could  be  expected  to  ameliorate  the 
problems  women  encounter.  Increa-sed  num- 
bers of  military  women,  specially  in  previ- 
ously all-male  .settings,  will  likely  necessi- 
tate interpersonal  adjustments.  As  with 
other  organizational  changes,  policies  can 
be  developed  to  a,ssure  smooth  operational 
functioning. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  major  argu- 
ments against  equality  of  treatment  for  men 
and  women  in  our  military  do  not  hold  up 
under  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  past  ten 
years  ha\e  witnessed  an  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion in  the  proportion  of  women  in  our 
military  forces.  Despite  repeated  studies  to 
establish  the  limits  of  our  military  women's 
capabilities,  no  such  limitations  have  been 
demonstrated.* 
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HON.  B.4RB.ARA  BOXER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative history  on  the  ERA. 

Dr.  Mady  Wechsler  Segal,  associate 
profe-ssor  of  sociology  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  presented  testimony 
on  women  in  the  military.  In  this  ex- 
cerpt from  her  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Segal  refutes  the 
argument  that  women  cannot  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  military  because  they 
lack  the  physical  capabilities. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Individuals'  levels  of  physical  strength, 
endurance,  aerobic  capacity,  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  temperature  extremes  have  conse- 
quences for  the  performance  of  many  mili- 
tary jobs.  The  exclusionary  argument  is 
that  since  the  average  woman  is  weaker 
than  the  average  man.  all  women  should  be 
excluded  from  the  military  or  at  least  from 
jobs  seen  to  require  physical  strength,  in- 
cluding all  combat  Jobs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  evidence.  It  is  clear 
from  research  done  in  the  military  and  by 
sports  physiologists  that  average  young  man 
lends  to  perform  better  than  the  average 
young  woman  on  measures  of  some  physical 
abilities,  especially  upper  body  strength 
(though  the  evidence  is  less  clear  on  traits 
such  as  adaptability  to  heat  and  cold).  It  Is 
also  clear  that  performance  is  affected  not 
only  by  innate  capability,  but  also  by  life- 
long conditioning  and  level  of  physical  fit- 
ne.ss.  and  can  be  substantially  improved 
through  training.  In  many  training  pro- 
grams, the  women's  percentage  improve- 
ment is  similar  to  men's  and  highly  trained 
women  outperform  untrained  men.  Howev- 
er, since  average  women  begin  training  at 
significantly  lower  levels  than  average  men. 
the  average  performance  of  women  after 
training  remains  lower  than  that  of  men. 
Since  the  physical  performance  of  young 
people  is  affected  by  prior  athletic  activity, 
the  current  trend  toward  increa.sed  partici- 
pation and  success  of  girls  and  women  in 
athletics  presages  Increases  in  the  average 
physical  strength  of  women. 

We  can  conclude  that  in  those  military 
jobs  requiring  high  levels  of  physical 
strength,  a  smaller  percentage  of  women 
than  men  will  be  capable  of  successful  per- 
formance, even  after  training.  Most  human 
cultures  have  tended  to  so  emphasize  the 
differences  between  average  males  and  aver- 
age females  that  all  members  of  each  .sex 
tend  to  be  treated  as  if  they  represented  the 
average  for  their  sex.  However,  the  general 
direction  of  .social  change  in  western  nations 
has  been  towards  recognizing  Individual  ca- 
pabilities and  differentiating  the  individual 
from  the  group.  If  the  goal  in  the  military  is 
to  find  the  best  fit  between  job  require- 
ments and  individual  abilities,  then  individ- 
uals should  be  .selected  for  jobs  on  the  basis 
of  measures  of  these  abilities,  not  gender. 
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Rather  than  assuming  that  all  women  are 
incapable  of  performance  by  virtue  of  the 
average  women's  lack  of  capability,  specific 
requirements  should  serve  as  the  selection 
criteria,  not  gender. 

Wc  al.so  cannot  assume  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  performing  jobs  that  require  a 
high  level  of  upper  body  strength.  If  a  cer- 
tain level  of  strength  is  required  for  a  par- 
ticular job.  then  this  .should  serve  as  one  of 
the  selection  criteria  for  the  job,  along  with 
others,  such  a  cognitive  abilities.  Replacing 
gender  restrictions  on  military  job  assign- 
ment with  capacity  to  perform  the  job  will 
mean  that  sometimes  more  qualified  women 
rather  than  less  qualified  men  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  job.  Thu.s.  the  job  will  be  per 
formed  more  effectively  and  our  national  .se- 
curity will  be  well  .served. 

Indeed,  the  individual  military  services 
either  already  have  physical  strength  stand- 
ards for  job  classification  or  they  are  cur 
rently  developing  them.  Like  other  job  se- 
lection criteria,  any  such  requirements  must 
be  validated  by  demonstrating  their  es.sen- 
lial  relationship  to  job  performance.  Since 
there  are  substantial  differences  in  the  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  who  can  meet 
strict  physical  stength  .standards,  such 
standards  should  be  employed  only  if  they 
can  be  objectively  demonstrated  to  hv 
highly  predictive  of  individual  success  in  the 
job.  "They  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  exclusion  based  on  gender. 

Perhaps  most  important,  not  all  military 
assignments  currently  closed  to  women 
depend  on  their  occupant's  physical 
strength.  Women  are  barred  from  service 
aboard  Navy  ships  with  combat  missions 
and  from  flying  planes  on  combat  missions 
in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Navy  woman  are 
permitted  to  perform  some  jobs  in  shore  bil- 
lets, within  the  severe  constraints  on  num- 
bers imposed  by  current  sea-shore  rotations 
for  men.  but  are  excluded  from  tho.se  same 
jobs  on  ships.  Such  jobs  require  technical 
skills,  not  physical  strength.  Similarly,  indi 
vidual  women  in  the  Air  Force  arc  allowed, 
and  clearly  have  the  ability,  to  pilot  planes, 
hut  are  not  allowed  to  pilot  similar  planes  in 
combat.  If  gender  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, our  military  personnel  system  would 
be  much  more  flexible,  making  our  military 
potentially  more  effective,  not  less. 

Another  individual  trait  that  is  related  to 
successful  performance  in  the  military  is 
the  ability  to  perform  under  .stress.  In 
combat,  this  ability  is  critical  to  .survival.  It 
is  sometimes  a.ssumcd  that  women  would  be 
less  capable  of  performing  under  the  stress 
of  combat  than  men.  There  is  currently  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  such  a  claim.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  American 
military  women  have  performed  on  a  par 
with  their  male  peers  in  difficult  circum- 
.stances  and  in  situations  of  severe  psycho- 
logical pressure,  including  documented  de- 
scriptions of  the  reactions  of  women  in 
World  War  II.  including  those  who  were 
prisoners  of  war. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  women  in 
other  countries  have  performed  on  a  par 
with  men  in  combat,  primarily  in  unconven- 
tionl.  guerilla  operations  in  national  revolu- 
tions and  in  defense  of  the  national  home- 
land. Studies  have  documented  the  ability 
of  American  policewomen  to  cope  with  situ- 
ations of  potential  and  actual  physical  vio- 
lence.* 
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HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8,  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  reported  out  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  subcommittee  held  5  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  providing  for  excel- 
lent legislative  history  on  the  ERA. 

Eunice  Cole,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses'  As.sociation,  presented  tes- 
timony on  the  need  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  before  the  subcommittee. 
Of  particular  interest  is  an  excerpt 
from  Ms.  Cole's  testimony  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposal  to  draft 
nurses.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  excerpt  from 
Ms.  Cole's  testimony: 

The  Draft  of  Health  Personnel 
Historically.  ANA  has  been  committed  to 
assuring  that  adequate  numbers  of  nurses 
are  educationally  prepared  and  available  to 
deliver  nursing  care  services  in  the  military. 
We  have  worked  with  the  three  nurse  corps 
in  an  attempt  to  recruit  nurses  into  the  mili- 
tary reserves  and  active  duty  as  needed, 
with  the  goal  of  improving  the  status,  bene- 
fits, education,  and  advancement  opportuni- 
ties for  nur-ses  in  the  military.  We  encour- 
age those  nurses  who  are  eligible  and  choose 
to  d(.  so  to  serve  in  the  military. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  a  Department  of 
Defense  proposal  for  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  Seltclive  Service  registra- 
tion, classification  and  the  process  for  in- 
duction of  health  professionals. 

At  present,  the  proposal  has  not  advanced 
to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
has.  therefore,  not  been  .submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  debate. 

If  the  proposal  were  to  surface  as  legisla- 
tion in  its  current  format,  the  A.ssocialion 
would  vigorously  oppose  it  as  the  proposal 
specifically  provides  for  the  registration  of 
female  health  professionals. 

First,  we  would  not  condone  such  a  policy 
from  this  Administration  which  is  so  bla- 
tantlv  uncommitted  to  the  equal  rights  of 
women.  In  light  of  the  Administration's  po.s- 
ture  on  women's  issues,  it  is  highly  demean- 
ing to  require  women  to  shoulder  equal  re- 
sponsibility without  allowing  them  equal 
rights.  To  have  an  Administration  which  de- 
nounces the  ERA  because  women  would  be 
eligible  for  the  draft,  and  at  the  same  time 
push  for  a  draft  of  women  health  profes- 
sionals is  unconscionable  and  indefensible. 

Second,  we  believe  the  proposal  to  be 
highlv  discriminatory  for  health  profession- 
als in  general  and  women  health  professions 
in  particular.  Women  have  been  excluded 
from  holding  certain  positions  in  the  mili- 
tarv  such  as  plumber  and  electrician,  be- 
cause, ostensibly,  they  are  potentially 
combat -related.  Women  have  not  been  ex- 
cluded from  such  military  positions  as  nurs- 
ing—certainly no  less  potentially  combat -re- 
lated than  that  of  plumber.  Quite  obviousl.v. 
if  women  were  excluded  from  nursing  posi 
tions  in  the  military,  there  would  be  a  short- 
age of  nunses.  It  is  clear  that  the  decision  to 
exclude  or  not  exclude  women  from  holding: 
certain  positions  is  based  more  on  expedien- 
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cy    than    on    a    ideological    commitment    to 
shield  women  from  the  dangers  of  combat. 

Finally,  it  seems  equally  unjust  to  single 
out  health  professionals  for  the  draft,  in  the 
presence  of  well-publicized  shortages  in  the 
military  of  qualified  engineers  and  comput- 
er personnel.  Such  a  policy  is  of  question- 
able legality.  Consequently,  we  must  oppose 
any  plan  which  mandates  military  service 
for  health  professions,  while  ignoring  the 
unequal  status  of  women  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Armed  Services  • 


THE  ERA  IS  AN  ECONOMIC 
ISSUE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  0AK.4R 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novem.ber  8.  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  L 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative history  on  the  ERA. 

Dorothy  Ridings,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  'Voters,  presented 
testimony  on  the  economic  issue  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Ms.  Riding's  testi- 
mony on  the  feminization  of  poverty: 
The  FEMINIZATION  OF  Poverty 
Since  the  1950's.  three  factors  directly  af- 
fecting women  have  combined  to  alter  the 
face  of  poverty  in  this  country.  These  fac- 
tors are:  (1)  the  increase  in  single-parent 
families,  most  of  them  headed  by  women: 
(2)  the  influx  of  women  into  the  labor  force 
where  discrimination  in  education  and  in 
the  marketplace  continues  to  hold  down 
their  earning  capacity:  and  <3)  the  growing 
nuinber  of  elderly  women  who  have  not 
been  adequately  protected  by  social  securi- 
tv.  pensions,  or  insurance. 

First  is  the  increase  in  single  female- 
headed  housholds.  Between  1960  and  1980. 
the  proportion  of  the  population  defined  as 
poor  decrea-sed  from  22.2  to  13  percent.  But 
because  of  the  rise  in  the  number  of  single 
parent  families-there  were  6.8  million  such 
families  in  the  United  Stales  in  1982.  90  per- 
cent of  them  headed  by  women— the  drop  in 
povertv  has  not  affected  all  segments  of  the 
population  equally  'the  increase  in  the  pov- 
erty rate  in  1982  has.  of  course,  affected 
both  male  and  female  headed  households). 
While  the  number  of  persons  in  poor  fami- 
lies headed  bv  white  men  decreased  by  50 
percent  between  1960  and  1980,  the  number 
of  persons  in  poor  families  headed  by 
women  rose  54  percent:  36  percent  of  fami- 
lies headed  bv  women  had  incomes  under 
the  poverty  "line  in  1982.  For  families 
headed  by  minority  women,  the  situation  is 
even  worse:  47  percent  of  black  families  are 
headed  by  women  and  two-thirds  of  them 
live  in  poverty. 

Men  generally  do  not  become  poor  be- 
cau.se  of  divorce,  sex-role  socialization,  sex 
di-scrimination.  or  dependent  children.  A 
combination  of  these  factors  often  does 
mean  poverty  for  women.  The  economics  of 
divorce  for  men  and  women  provides  an  ex- 
ample. A  California  study  of  3.000  divorced 
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couples  found  that  1  year  after  divorce,  the 
wife's  income  dropped  by  73  percent  while 
the  husband's  rose  by  42  percent,  and  65 
percent  of  women  raisitiK  their  children 
alone  are  doing  so  without  any  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  children's  father.  Many 
women  remain  poor  regardless  of  alimony, 
child  support,  welfare,  or  their  own  earn 
ings.  Even  when  they  are  employed,  their 
poverty  rate  is  high  and  it  increases  with 
the  presence  of  children  (the  more  children, 
the  higher  the  poverty  rate). 

The  second  factor  that  fosters  the  femini- 
zation of  poverty  is  the  discrimination  that 
women  face  in  the  labor  market  discrimi- 
nation that  is  manifest  in  hiring  and  promo- 
tions, pay  inequities,  sexual  harassment, 
and  occupational  segregation.  The  result  is 
an  earnings  picture  that  is  far  more  limited 
for  women  than  it  is  for  men. 

Nontraditional  employment  for  women  is 
only  part  of  the  .solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  low  wages  earned  by  women.  First,  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  publicity,  most  women  en- 
tering the  job  market  continue  to  fill  jobs 
that  are  predominantly  female.  Second, 
even  when  women  do  enter  nontraditional 
occupations,  they  tend  to  be  paid  less  than 
their  male  counterparts.  For  example,  even 
women  doctors  and  lawyers  earn  less  than 
their  male  counterparts.  And  third,  in  spite 
of  laws  that  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  promotions,  there  is  still  a  gener- 
al reluctance  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
hire  women  in  non-traditional  capacities. 
And  the  myth  persists  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
women  trained  for  the.se  nontraditional 
jobs.  In  July,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  speak- 
ing to  representatives  of  women's  organiza- 
tions at  a  meeting  spon.sored  by  the 
Women's  Bureau,  said  that  the  reason  the 
federal  goals  for  women  in  the  construction 
trades  could  not  be  reached  is  the  lack  of 
women  trained  for  these  jobs.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  in  June  1983.  9.3  percent  of  all  female 
construction  workers  were  unemployed. 
Surely  this  figure  suggests  that  there  are 
women  construction  workers  available  and 
ready  to  work  • 


ERA:  WOMEN  AND  RETIREMENT 

HON.  M.\RY  ROSE  OAK.AK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,^ November  8.  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative history  on  the  ERA.  Ann  E. 
Freedman,  jissociate  professor  of  law 
at  Rutgers  Law  School,  Camden,  was 
one  of  the  constitutional  scholars  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  her  testimony  addressing 
the  implications  of  the  ERA: 

Another  critical  feature  of  the  ERA  is  its 
firm  rejection  of  biological  determinism. 
The  ERA  requires  women  and  men  to  be 
judged  as  individuals  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
sex  classifications  based  on  slereolyped  pre 
conceptions  about  physical  differences  be- 
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tween  women  and  men.  In  enacting  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  importance  of  this  idea 
when  it  permitted  girls  with  superior  athlet 
ic  ability  to  compete  on  boys  teams  rather 
than  denying  individual  girls  equal  opportu- 
nity on  the  basis  of  stereotypes  about  the 
average  characteristics  of  females.  At  the 
.same  lime,  becau.se  of  the  need  for  affirma- 
tive action  to  overcome  historical  di.scrimi 
nation  against  women  in  athletic;.  Title  IX 
permits  the  maintenance  of  all-female 
teams  where  nece.s.sary  to  guarantee  equal 
athletic  opportunity  to  both  sexes.  Similar- 
ly, under  the  ERA  the  government  could 
not  exclude  all  women  from  jobs  requiring 
physical  strength  becau.se  .some  are  not 
strong  enough  to  perform  the  work,  but 
would  instead  be  required  to  specify  the 
strength  needed  to  perform  the  job  and 
judge  candidates  according  to  ability.  For 
example,  fin-  and  police  departments  have 
traditionally  excluded  all  women  from  jobs 
as  police  officers  and  fire  fighters  on  the 
grounds  of  women's  smaller  average  size  and 
more  limited  upper  body  strength.  The  ERA 
would  require  that  sex  cla.ssifications  be  re- 
placed with  individual  strength  testing,  as  is 
now  done  for  male  candidates,  and  al.so.  that 
the  tests  used  be  demonstrably  relevant  to 
skills  and  tasks  actually  performed  on  the 
jobs  in  question.  To  give  another  example, 
the  ERA  would  reverse  Parham  v.  Hughes. 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Georgia  could  deny  a  father  the  right  to  sue 
for  the  wrongful  death  of  his  young  son.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Lt'muel  Parham.  the 
father  in  question,  had  supported  his  son 
and  maintained  close  ties  to  him  during  his 
.son's  lifetime,  because  Mr  Parham  was  an 
unwed  father  rather  than  an  unwed  mother. 
The  ERA  requires  legislatures  to  cla.ssify  on 
the  basis  of  actual  relationships  between 
parents  and  children,  not  a  vast  overcla.ssifi- 
cation  based  on  average  differences  between 
biological  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  ERA  also  requires  strict  scrutiny  of 
cla.ssifications  based  on  physical  characteris- 
tics unique  to  one  sex  to  a.ssure  that  such 
classifications  do  not  undermine  the  equali- 
ty of  the  sexes.  To  treat  people  differently 
on  account  of  characteristics  unique  to  one 
sex  is  to  treat  them  differently  on  account 
of  their  sex  Although  such  cla.ssifications 
are  not  prohibited  outright,  becau.se  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  circumstances  in 
which  their  use  is  justified,  the  state  would 
bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  such 
cla.ssifications  are  nece.ssary  and  the  reasons 
for  them  compelling.  The  dissent  of  Justice 
Brennan  in  Geduldig  v.  Atello  illustrates  the 
approach  contemplated  by  the  ERA.  Unlike 
the  Supreme  Court,  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  to  working  women  of 
equal  treatment  of  pregnancy-related  dis- 
abilities and  rejected  stereotyped  character- 
izations of  pregnant  workers  by  passing  the 
Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  of  1978.  The 
ERA  would  provide  a  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  the  protection  of  women  from  gov- 
ernmental discrimination  based  on  such 
stereotypes. 

Social  Security  and  employment  related 
pensions  are  two  other  areas  which  contain 
a  number  of  rules  and  policies  which, 
though  articulated  in  .sex-neutral  language, 
are  nonetheless  extremely  .sex  di.scriminato 
ry  in  practice,  because  they  fail  to  respond 
to  the  economic  realities  of  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  women.  The  life  patterns  of 
most  differ  from  lho.se  of  the  typical  man 
both  becau.se  of  sex  discrimination  in  the 
labor  market  and  because  women  have  tra- 
ditionally assumed  the  lion's  share  of  re- 
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sponsibility  for  housework  and  childrearing. 
As  a  result,  woman  are  more  likely  to  have 
interruptions  in  their  labor  force  participa- 
tion, to  work  at  lower  wage  jobs,  and  to 
work  part-time  or  part -year.  'Vet  ERISA 
permits  employers  to  exclude  from  coverage 
employees  under  25  years  of  age.  although 
the  years  between  18  and  25  show  the  high- 
est rale  of  labor  force  participation  among 
women.  ERISA  also  tolerates  a  ten-year 
vesting  requirement  and  permits  employers 
to  exclude  persons  who  work  less  than  1000 
hours  a  year  from  coverage.  ERISA  also 
fails  adequately  to  address  the  problems  of 
divorced  homemakers  becau.se  it  does  not  re- 
quire employers  to  include  survivor's  bene- 
fits for  former  spou.ses  of  the  wage  earner. 

The  failure  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
take  account  of  the  life  situations  of  most 
women,  who  combine  homemaking  and  paid 
employment  over  the  course  of  their  life- 
times, is  also  striking.  Two  features  notable 
in  this  regard  are  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  economic  contribution  made  by  home- 
makers  and  the  forty  quarter  threshold. 
The  first  lowers  benefits  available  to  women 
who  have  spent  time  as  full-time  homemak- 
ers and  the  second  prevents  many  such 
women  from  qualifying  for  workers'  bene- 
fits, which  are  far  more  advantageous  than 
the  dependent's  benefits  for  which  they 
may  be  eligible.  Because  of  the  disparate 
effect  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  ERISA 
on  women,  and  their  as-sociation  with  sex 
discriminatory  attitudes  and  practices,  the 
ERA  will  require  Congre.ss  to  review  these 
provisions  and  substitute  others  that  treat 
women  more  fairly. 

Meaningful  constitutional  protection  for 
equal  rights  for  women  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Contrary  to  the  a.s.sertions  of 
its  opponents.  I  believe  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  ERA  will  be  a  major  force  for  the 
elimination  of  .sex  discrimination  and  the 
improvement  of  the  lives  of  all  women. 
Therefore  I  urge  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  act  favorably  and  promptly 
upon  H.J   Res   1 


ERA:  'WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION 

HON.  S.-\U  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noiember  8,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  reported  out  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  I.  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  subcommittee  held  5 
days  of  extensive  hearings,  providing 
for  excellent  legislative  history  on  the 
ERA. 

Bernice  Resnick  Sandler,  director  of 
the  project  on  the  status  and  educa- 
tion of  women  at  the  A.ssociation  of 
American  Colleges,  presented  testimo- 
ny on  the  impact  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  on  education  before  the 
subcommittee.  Ms.  Sandler  did  a  good 
job  at  addressing  some  of  the  contro- 
versial issues  surrounding  the  ERA 
and  education.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  excerpt 
from  Ms.  Sandler's  testimony: 

Hou-  Would  Pnvate  Collcga  be  Affected  by 
the  ERA-' 


The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  affects 
public  entities.  Private  colleges,  including 
single  .sex  ones,  as  purely  private  entities 
would  be  exempt  unless  there  was  federal 
involvement.  To  the  extent  that  institutions 
receive  student  financial  aid  and  other  as- 
si.slance  the  ERA  would  apply  to  these  in.sti- 
tutions.  With  the  exception  of  admissions, 
these  institutions  are  already  covered  by  all 
a.spects  of  Title  IX.  so  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  not  require  any  major 
change  in  what  they  have  been  required  to 
do  under  Title  IX.  Even  in  the  area  of  ad- 
missions (which  are  exempted  under  Title 
IX  for  private  undergraduate  institutions), 
many-but  not  all-have  already  abandoned 
admi.ssion  quotas. 

Would  the  Private  Single  Sex  Colleges 
With  Federal  and  State  Involvement  Have 
to  Integrate? 

There  currently  are  111  women  s  colleges 
(out  of  the  approximately  3.000  in.stitutions 
of  higher  education).  The  number  of  .stu- 
dents at  these  women's  colleges  number 
125  000  or  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
total  college  population.  These  colleges 
have  a  long  tradition  and  history  of  provid- 
ing women  with  educational  experiences 
they  could  not  easily  receive  at  coeducation- 
al institutions. 

Women  s  colleges  per  se  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited bv  the  ERA:  what  would  be  prohib- 
ited would  be  the  use  of  government  funds 
by  these  institutions.  However,  women's  col- 
leges receiving  such  funds  might  be  able  to 
justify  their  single  sex  nature  as  in.stitutions 
which  are  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination.  For  example,  there 
are  studies  which  show  that  women's  col 
leges  may  have  a  salutary  effect  on  increas- 
ing women's  achievements  and  leadership. 
Of  cour-se.  anv  such  institution  would  have 
to  prove  that  its  own  programs  had  such  an 
effect.  The  institution  would  also  have  to 
show  that  a  genuine  compensatory  purpose 
could  not  be  achieved  in  an  integrated  set- 
ting. ,  .    , 
The  affirmative  action  rationale  can.  out 
should  not.  be  used  to  disguise  the  purpose 
of  placing  women  in  a  secondary  position  in 
societr,  as  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  in 
Afis.sis5ippi  University  for  Women  v.  Hogan. 
102  S.Cl.  3331  (1982)  when  it  invalidated  an 
all'women's  nursing  program  at  a  public  in- 
sitution.  The  exclusion  of  men  not  only  (dis- 
advantaged men  but  perpetuated  stereoty- 
pic notions  about  nursing  as  a    female"  pro- 
fession, to  the  di.sadvantage  of  women,  i.e.. 
the  institution's  program  did  not  serve  to 
compensate  the  past  discrimination. 

Even  if  this  compen.salory  rationale  failed 
for  a  particular  institution,  the  women  s  col- 
lege could  continue  to  operate  much  in  the 
manner  of  traditionally  black  colleges  which 
admit  white  students  but  still  maintain  a 
black  atmosphere."  Women's  colleges 
could  in  manv  instances  maintain  a  unique- 
ly female  climate"  but  still  admit  men. 
Indeed  many  women's  colleges  do  exactly 
this  already:  they  allow  men  to  attend  as 
cross-registrants  from  nearby  colleges,  as 
exchange  students,  etc..  but  retain  their 
identity  as  a  .single  sex  college.  In  truth,  not 
many  men  are  willing  to  attend  a  woman  s 
college,  and  those  that  do  are  usually  very 
sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  college. 

There  are  a  little  more  than  100  men  s  col- 
leges of  which  most  are  rabbinical  schools 
and  Catholic  seminaries.  These  schools 
whose  purpose  is  to  train  rabbis  and  priests 
in  religions  where  women  are  excluded  from 
these  positions  on  the  basis  of  religious  doc 
trine,  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  because  of  the  counler- 
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balancinfe;    prolomon   oi    Uu-    t;i^i    Amend- 
ment, and  also  because  these  institutions  do 
not  receive  federal  or  state  funds.  There  arc 
approximately    ten    private    undergraduate 
men's  colleges,  .some  of  which  are  military 
schools.    If   these   receive    federal   or  stale 
funding  they  would  be  required  to  integrate. 
There  are  two  state  operated  institutions 
for  males  only,  both  of  which  are  military 
colleges  (Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the 
Citadel  [SCD.  These  may  already  be  in  vio- 
lation  of   the    14th   Amendment,    following 
the  University  of  Mississippi  case.  In  any 
event    the.se  schools  would  have  to  admit 
women    under    the    Equal    Rights    Amend- 
ment, because  they  are  publicly  supported. 
As  is  common  knowledge,  all  of  the  U.S. 
military  academies  have  already   admitted 
women":  the  admission  of  women  to  these 
state  supported  institutions  is  long  overdue. 
H7ic<  about  Private  Institutions  Without 
Federal  or  Stale  Involvement  Who  Wish  to 
Remain  Single  Sex?  Would  They  Lose  Their 
Tax  Exempt  Status? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  private  institutions 
that  did  not  receive  federal  or  state  funding 
would  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  also 
likely  thai  'i  -sof^f  instances  at  least  they 
would  be  able  to  retain  their  tax  exempt 
status,  especially  those  women's  organiza- 
tions or  iaslitutions  which  can  prove  that 
they  are  compensating  for  past  discrimina- 
tioii  (Note:  many  women's  organizations 
can  -still  exi.st  if  they  admit  men.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  for  example,  has 
admitted  men  for  many  years.  As  mentioned 
earlier  with  respect  to  women's  colleges, 
most  men  are  not  eager  to  join  a  ■women's' 
organization  unless  they  are  sympathetic  to 
the  goals  of  the  group.) 

Men's  single  sex  schools  that  do  not  have 
federal  funds,  may  be  vulnerable  to  losing 
their  federal  lax  exempt  status  as  a  charita- 
ble  in.slitution.   The   standards   applied   to 
make  thai  determination  would  be  those  set 
forth  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bob  Jones 
University  v.   United  States.   103  S.Cl.  2017 
(1983).  In  that   case,  the  Court   noted  that 
the  denial  of  lax  exempt  status  is   'permissi- 
ble though  noi  compelled  under  the  Consti- 
tution "    The    Court    held    that    the    public 
policy  prohibition  of  race  discrimination  in 
education    as    a    charitable    purpose    had 
evolved  from  clear  expressions  of  all  three 
branches  of  government  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Thus  Congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive acts,  as  well  as  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  would  be  relevant 
as    to    whether    the    requisite     "offense    to 
public     policy"     had     occurred.     The     tax 
exempt   status  of   single   sex   schools,   both 
male  and   female,  would  be  con.sidered   in 
this    context.    Revoking    the    tax    exempt 
status  would  not  be  compelled.  Moreover, 
the  question  of  harm  to  the  protected  group 
would   need   to   be   considered,   as   well   as 
whether  the  school  provided  an  affirmative 
or  compensatory  purpose,  as  is  possibly  the 
case  in  women's  schools.* 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
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committee  held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative history  on  the  ERA. 

Mary  Purcell.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women, 
presented  testimony  on  the  impact  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  on  educa- 
tion before  the  subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Ms.  Purcells  tes- 
timony that  does  a  good  job  of  ex- 
plaining how  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education  affect  women's  employment 
opportunities: 

The  same  biases  exi.st  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional education.  Yes.  we  have  a  Title  IX 
which  has  opened  doors  for  women  to  train 
for  nontraditional.  high  paying  jobs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments were  passed  in  1976  to  recruit,  train, 
and  place  adult  women  (as  well  as  girls)  in 
occupations  that  are  nontraditional  for 
their  sex."  However,  most  of  the  sex  equity 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  were  left  to  the  state's  discre- 
tion. Consequently,  most  of  the  slates  elect- 
ed to  spend  very  little  money,  if  any  at  all. 
on  overcoming  sex  bias  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. Those  few  slates  which  did  elect  to 
spend  money  to  encourage  occupational  op- 
portunities for  women  reported  significant 
enrollment  changes. 

Vocational  education  training  in  our 
schools  continues  lo  operate  as  a  dual  edu- 
cation system  segregated  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
The  New  York  City  school  system  is  a  good 
example. 

Last  January,  a  coalition  of  New  York 
City  advocacy  groups  issued  a  report  saying 
that  ihe  city  lias  maintained  a  system  of 
single-sex  vocaiional  high  schools  virtually 
unimpeded"  for  more  than  50  years.  The 
Full  Access  and  Rights  to  Education 
(FARE)  Coalition  in  its  report  entitled 
Their  Proper  Place:  A  Report  on  Sex  Dis- 
crimintion  in  New  York  City's  Vocational 
High  Schools.'  said  that  Eleven  of  the  21 
vocational  schools  had  enrollments  in  the 
1981-82  school  year  that  were  95  percent  or 
more  single-sex:  four  more  were  90  percent 
or  more  sex  segregated." 

■New  York  City's  male  and  female  stu- 
dents are  with  few  exceptions,  educated 
and  trained  separately  for  different  occupa- 
tions." the  report  concluded. 

FARE  charges  that  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  has  never  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  eliminate  the  single-sex  char- 
acter of  the  traditionally  male  schools,  and 
that  females  are  di.scriminated  against  by 
various  admissions  procedures  when  they 
attempt  to  enroll  in  these  .schools.  More- 
over, the  buildings  themselves,  having  never 
been  adapted  to  accommodate  female  stu- 
dents, lack  adequate  bathrooms  and  gym  fa- 
cilities. 

One  of  the  report "s  most  serious  charges  is 
that  school  officials  have  ignored  or  con- 
doned the  creation  of  a  school  environment 
in  which  girls  feel  unwanted  and  threal- 
ened  Female  students  in  the  traditionally 
male  vocational  schools  told  FARE  that 
sexual  harassment  and  hostility  towards 
them  by  male  students  are  daily  obstacles  to 
their  success  and  happiness  in  vocational 
education.  By  ignoring  this  type  of  treat- 
ment the  schools  them.selves  give  girls  and 
young  women  the  message  that  they  are  not 
welcome  in  the  nontraditional  training  pro- 
grams. 

Following  the  public  release  of  the  report, 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  said 
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il  agreed  with  most  of  the  charges  and  that 
it  would  implement  a  plan— over  a  five  year 
period— to  eliminate  the  violations  cited. 
The  same  single-sex  schools  were  also  re- 
cently the  subject  of  a  state  civil  rights  in- 
vestigation instigated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  federal  guidelines 
for  the  enforcement  of  Title  IX  in  vocation- 
al education. 

While  New  York  City  is  in  many  ways  not 
a  typical  American  community,  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  maintained  a  vocational  edu 
cation  system  that  is  sex-segregated  and 
sex-stereotyped  while  nominally  open  to 
both  sexes  is  typical  of  many  American 
school  systems. 

The  continuing  segregation  by  sex  of  stu 
dents  in  vocational  education  means  that 
girls  and  women  are  denied  access  to  train- 
ing for  a  variety  of  lucrative  and  challeng- 
ing jobs  and  are  still  being  channeled  into 
low-paying  fields  such  as  cosmetology, 
dental  office  assistants  and  typing. 

The  decade  since  Title  IX  was  passed  has 
been  one  of  improvements  for  women  in 
education.  Programs  such  as  WEEA  and 
Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  have  provid 
ed  the  tools  and  resources  that  are  needed 
by  schools  to  help  them  comply  with  Ihe 
letter  and  spirit  of  Title  IX.  Title  IX  ha.s 
been  particularly  successful  in  higher  edu- 
cation where  women  have  entered  the  pro- 
fessional schools  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
Due  to  Title  IX,  women  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists  and  veteranarians  are  no  longer  a 
rarity  in  this  country. 

Title  IX  is  a  good  statute.  But  Title  IX 
does  not  go  far  enough  Women  and  girls 
continue  to  be  steered  away  from  math  and 
science  courses,  despite  the  fact  that  the.se 
courses  provide  the  requisite  skills  for  jobs 
in  high  technology  and  other  growing  fields. 
In  vocational  education,  women  are  still 
channeled  into  lowpaying  areas  such  as 
home  economics  and  co.smetology  while  men 
are  directed  towards  agricultural,  industrial 
and  technical  programs  thai  lead  to  higher 
paying  jobs.  From  the  elementary  levels  to 
the  universities,  athletics  programs  repeat- 
edly deny  girls  and  young  women  the  same 
athletic  opportunities  boys  and  young  men 
have  used  to  gain  educational  and  financial 
advantages. 

What  we  need  is  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

We  need  an  ERA  to  provide  a  constitu- 
tional basis  for  prohibiting  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  education.  Title  IX.  however  valua- 
ble, is  only  a  statute.  As  a  statute  it  is  sub- 
ject to  change  or  even  erasure. 

We  need  an  ERA  to  provide  a  legal  basis 
that  will  require  the  courts  to  look  with 
great  suspicion  upon  any  type  of  statute 
that  .stereotypes  women  as  a  group.  The 
courts  of  this  country  have  long  looked  at 
classifications  based  on  race  and  national 
origin  with  great  suspicion.  It  is  time  that 
classifications  based  on  sex  were  treated  by 
the  court  with  the  highest  degree  of  scruti- 
ny. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  an  ERA  to 
create  a  climate  in  this  nation  where  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education  and  all  other 
facets  of  our  lives  is  wholly  unacceptable.* 
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ERA.  WOMEN  AND  WORK 

HON.  GER.ALDINE  \.  FERR.\RO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  November  8.  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  Hoii.se  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  reported  out  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  subrommittee  held  5  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  providing  for  excel- 
lent legislative  history  on  the  ERA. 

Polly  Madenwald.  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Busine.ss  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  present- 
ed testimony  on  why  the  rapid  entry 
of  women  into  the  work  force  has 
made  the  passage  of  the  ERA  critical. 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  excerpt  from  Ms.  Ma- 
denwalds  testimony  that  does  a  good 
job  of  explaining  how  protective  legis- 
lation has  hurt  women's  employment 
opportunities: 

Protective  Legislation 

It  has  been  said,  most  recently  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  that  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  undermine  laws  designed  to 
protect  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  work- 
force. Historically,  however,  protective  legis- 
lation has  been  used  not  only  to  improve 
working  conditions  for  women,  but  also  to 
.segregate  women  into  certain  lower-paying 
positions. 

Early  in  ths  century,  special  protection  for 
women  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of 
achieving  minimum  standards  in  the  work- 
force for  all  worker  even  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
cluding women  from  .some  kinds  of  proitable 
employment.  The  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  law  which  would  have  regulated  the 
hours  worked  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
■'unrea-sonable  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  the  right  and  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  to  contract  in  relation  to  his 
labor.'  (Lochner  v.  New  York  190.5)  At  that 
lime,  progressives  fought  for  work  weeks 
less  than  60  hours  a  week  or  10  hours  a  day. 
and  not  until  1938  did  legislation  regulating 
the  hours  of  employment  and  guaranteeing 
overtime  for  extra  work  become  national 
law. 

The  hope  that  laws  improving  and  limit- 
ing conditions  under  which  females  labored 
would  be  carried  into  the  workforce  as  a 
whole  underlay  part  of  the  support  for 
MiiUer  V.  Oregon  (1908).  which  upheld  pro 
tective  legislation  for  women.  However. 
Muller.  like  Bradwell  before  it.  was  based  on 
the  immutable  "inherent  differences  be- 
tween the  two  sexes."  This  two-sphere 
theory  was  used  to  prevent  women  from  en- 
tering certain  fields  and  to  block  their  ad- 
vancement in  others.  Muller  argued  that 
"the  physical  well-being  of  woman  becomes 
an  object  of  public  interest  and  care  in 
order  to  preserve  the  strength  and  the  vigor 
of  the  race."  thus  reflecting  an  earlier 
theory  that  a  woman  had  only  a  limited 
amount  of  energy  which  should  only  be 
u.sed  for  reproduction,  as  well  a.s  a  growing 
concern  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  race. 

Thus,  protective  legislation  became  a 
handicap  for  women  who  needed  to  work. 
Massachusetts  became  the  first  state  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  work  at  night  for  women. 
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and  other  states  followed  it.s  lead.  Although 
the  argument  for  prohibiting  women's  work 
at  night  stemmed  from  consideration  of 
women's  health  and  women's  morals,  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  1919  reported  that  for 
many  women,  finding  child  care  at  night 
was  easier  than  finding  il  during  the  day. 

In  the  1920s,  the  Supreme  Court  validat- 
ed the  New  York  State  law  prohibiting 
women's  work  al  night.  Justice  Sutherland, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  again  pulled  out 
Ihe  two  sphere  theory  when  he  ruled  night 
work  so  .seriously  affected  the  health  of 
women,  so  threatened  and  impaired  their 
peculiar  and  natural  functions,  and  so  ex- 
posed them  to  the  dangers  and  menaces  in- 
cident to  night  that  the  State  fell  impelled 
to  lake  cognizance  of  the  situation  by  enact- 
ing Ihe  statute  attacked  and  that  in  doing 
so  was  clearly  within  its  rights.  "  The  work 
of  women  actors,  singers,  and  cloakroom  at- 
tendants did  not  .seem  to  fall  into  this  classi- 
licalion.  however. 

Thus,  special  labor  legislation  restricted  as 
fully  as  it  wa-s  originally  intended  to  protect. 
Women  were  prevented  from  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  men.  Employers,  bound  by 
law  to  provide  special  benefits  to  women, 
would  be  hesitant  to  hire  the  more  cosily 
employee  unless,  by  paying  that  employee 
le.ss.  they  could  cut  the  cost  of  employing 
her. 

Today,  federal  law  as  well  as  state  law  leg- 
islates against  the  sweatshop  conditions,  the 
dawn  to  dusk  hours,  the  subsistence-level 
pay  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  Women, 
therefore,  do  not  need  special  protection 
against  oppressive  conditions. 

As  women  continue  to  pour  into  the  work- 
force in  ever  increasing  numbers,  they  do 
need  increa.sed  protection  not  restriction  in 
the  guise  of  protection,  but  protection 
against  unequal  treatment  both  in  the 
wageforce  it-self  and  in  training  to  enter  the 
labor  force.  Without  such  protection,  work- 
ing women  will  continue  to  be  channeled 
into  the  lower-paying  positions  and  could  be 
denied  the  chance  for  ncivancement.* 


ERA:  WOMEN   AND  THE 
MILITARY 

HON.  OLYMPI.A  J.  .SNOWE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
reported  out  House  Joint  Resolution  L 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  5  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  providing  for  excellent  legis- 
lative history  on  the  ERA. 

Carolyn  Becraft,  director  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League  Na- 
tional Information  Center  on  Women 
and  the  Military,  presented  testimony 
on  the  impact  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  on  the  status  of  women 
and  the  military  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  Ms.  Becraft's 
testimony. 

The  testimony  follows: 

The  military  is  one  area  of  federal  law 
where  explicit  sex  discrimination  still  exists. 
Currently,     federal    statutes     restrict     the 


manner  in  which  the  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  can  assign  women,  and  all 
the  services  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Coast  Guard)  further  restrict  the  roles 
women  can  play.  As  a  result,  entry  to  every 
.service  branch,  opportunities  to  be  promot- 
ed education  and  training,  are  all  routinely 
denied  to  women  solely  and  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  gender. 

These  discriminatory  policies  have  created 
the  illasion  that  wars  are  fought  exclusively 
by  men— as  the  protectors  of  women.  ERA 
opponents  argue  that  these  exclusions  must 
be  maintained  as  barriers  between  the 
proper  "  role  of  women  and  the  supposedly 
all-male  world  of  "combat.  " 

While  indeed  the  barriers  are  real,  the 
notion  that  they  serve  to  protect  women 
from  combat  has  always  been  an  illusion. 
Women  have  .served  in  every  combat  theater 
of  everv  American  war.  have  died,  been 
wounded,  and  have  been  prisoners  of  war. 
Today  the  skills  and  capabilities  provided 
by  women  are  so  integral  to  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  all  branches  of  the  armed  services 
that,  in  any  national  emergency,  it  appears 
that  the  conscription  of  women  is  inevita- 
ble In  fact,  plans  for  a  draft  of  both  men 
and  women  with  medical  skills  are  already 
being  made. 

The  effect  of  the  so-called  "combat  exclu- 
.sions"  is  to  control  women's  participation  in 
the  military,  while  still  allowing  Congress 
and  the  service  branches  enough  flexibility 
to  as.sure  ihat  women  will  be  available  when 
their  skills  are  required.  Behind  every 
combat  exclusion  lies  an  exception- 
"except"  nurses  where  they  arc  needed, 
•except "  in  times  of  real"  national  emer- 
gency: "except  "  when  enough  qualified  men 
are  not  available. 

The  existence  of  the.se  exclusionary  laws 
and  policies  does  not.  then,  protect  women 
from  combat.  The  real  result  is  the  creation 
of  artificial  barriers  to  promotion  and  to 
policy  making  roles. 

Women  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the 
maintenance  of  the.se  laws  and  policies,  and 
for  the  societal  myths  that  underlie  and  are 
reinforced  by  them.  This  price  comes  as 
both  an  economic  penalty  and  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  their  citizenship 
rights.  . 

The  economic  price  is  clear.  The  militarN 
is  quite  simply,  the  largest  employer  and 
educator  in  the  nation.  Policies  which  limit 
the  proportion  of  women  who  can  enter  the 
services  deny  women  opportunities  for  job 
training  and  education  in  high  demand 
technical  and  craft  .skills- not  on  the  basis 
of  their  capabilities  but  because  of  their  sex. 
Exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  military  serv- 
ice also  means  lost  opportunities  for  college 
scholarships,  veterans'  education  benefits, 
veterans'  preference  in  government  employ- 
ment veterans'  insurance  and  loan  pro- 
grams and  limited  access  to  the  revolving 
door  of  the  military-indu.strial  connection- 
where  the  private  sector  pays  well  for  the 
defen.se-relaied  skills  of  former  service 
members. 

Recent  research  has  verified  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  economic  status  of 
women  and  military  .service.  The  Texas  Pop- 
ulation Research  Center  has  just  released 
data  showing  that  among  employed  women 
of  all  races,  those  who  have  .served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to 
earn  salaries  of  $300.00  per  week  or  better 
than  those  women  who  have  not.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  comparing  only 
women  with  similar  education  levels,  and  .'^o 
does  not  even  reflect  the  wider  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  education  available  to 
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service  members.  The  iimuation.s  on 
women's  participation  in  the  military  thus 
provide  an  excellent  example  of  discrimina- 
tory federal  policies  which  help  to  create 
the  earnings  gap  between  men  and  women, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  feminization  of 
proverty.* 


thp:  death  of  george 
b1s.-\c'ca  in  lenox.  mass. 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


•  t    M.ASS.ACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  visitors 
to  the  Berkshires  always  remark  on 
my  area's  natural  beauty— its  steep 
mountain  .slopes,  fiery  fall  colors,  and 
serene  blue  lakes-but  not  everyone 
has  been  as  privileged  as  I  to  know  the 
people  of  the  Berkshires.  Hardwork- 
ing, dedicated,  and  friendly,  they  have 
built  up  a  tremendous  tourism  indus- 
try over  the  past  years  while  expend- 
ing special  efforts  to  conserve  the 
areas  natural  attributes. 

No  one  represented  this  spirit  of  the 
Berkshires    better    than    George    Bi- 
sacca.  owner  of  the  Eastover  Resort  in 
Lenox,    who    succumbed    to    a    heart 
attack  Sunday.  October  30.  An  Italian 
immigrant  whose  colorful  background 
produced  an  even  more  colorful  per- 
sonality. George  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  whose   abundant   love   for 
life  actually  meant  love  for  people.  He 
was  both  a  shrewd  busines.sman  and  a 
philanthropic  grandfather  whose  con- 
tributions    to     the     young     and     old 
throughout     Berkshire     County     will 
stand  as  testament  to  his  good  nature. 
You   never  had  to   ask  George   for 
help— he  offered  you  more  than  you 
needed  even  before  you  had  a  chance 
to  ask.  He  always  stood  ready  to  help 
in   mv    campaigns,    from    throwing    a 
huge  parade  to  kick  off  my  first  cam- 
paign to  providing  a  room  in  his  re-sort 
at  Eastover  for  victory  parties  follow- 
ing each  one. 

George  never  asked  for  anything  in 
return    for   all    his    favors— and.   even 
though  he  always  managed  to  get  me 
to  dress  up  in  some  wild  colonial  outfit 
every  Fourth  of  July.  I  never  felt  as 
though  I  could  repay  him  for  all  of  his 
assistance.  Well,  one  day  I  finally  got 
my  chance— George  called  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully 
for  years  to  purchase  a  buffalo  for  his 
game   farm  and   wondered   if  I  could 
help  him.  Stewart  Udall  was  at  Interi- 
or then    and  not  only  did  I  clear  the 
purchase  for  George,  but  I  helped  him 
get  a  second  one.  a  female,  a  few  years 
later.  Now  at  Eastover  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  herds  of  buffalo  in  the 
Ea.st  that  children  who  may  never  see 
the  Great  West  can  see  in  their  own 
backyard. 

Even  though  the  people  whose  lives 
were  touched  by  George  tried  in  some 
small  wav  to  thank  him.  his  loss. is  no 
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less  profound.  He  exemplified  the 
Berkshires  as  much  as  its  mountains, 
trees,  and  lakes.  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  George 
Bisacca's  obituary  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Pittsfield,  Mass..  Berkshire  Eagle. 
George  Bisacc.^,  Eastover  Owner.  Dies 

After  Being  Stricken  at  Home 
L.ENOX.— George  Bisacca  of  455  East  St.. 
owner  of  the  Eastover  resort  here  and  im- 
presario of  historical  floats  and  other  fea- 
tures in  various  Berkshire  County  parades 
and  other  events  down  through  the  years, 
died  at  Berkshire  Medical  Center  early  last 
night  after  suffering  cardiac  arrest  at  his 
home. 

Besides  creating  and  operating  one  of 
Southern  Berkshire's  major  businesses,  his 
resort  on  East  Street  here.  Mr.  Bisacca  was 
a  major  contributor  to  many  charitable 
causes  in  the  area,  both  privately  and 
through  his  various  public  activities. 

He  was  a  Civil  War  buff  who  had  a  large 
collection  of  memorabilia  of  that  period  at 
Ea.stover  and  often  hosted  musters"  there 
that  featured  the  ordnance  of  the  period. 
The  firing  of  his  collection  of  cannons  and 
mortars  as  a  climax  of  the  annual  playing  of 
Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture  ■  had  become 
a  tradition  al  Tanglewood  on  Parade  each 
August.  Mr.  Bisacca  also  lent  his  "steam 
train  "  and  other  floats  representing  bygone 
America  to  add  to  the  color  of  the  annual 
Tanglewood  event. 

Despite  Mr.  Bisacca's  dazzling  as.sortment 
of  experiences  as  a  young  man  and  a  life- 
long penchant  for  traveling,  he  held  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Berkshires  and  re- 
centlv  told  George  R.  Lagarce  of  Lenox,  a 
longtime  friend  and  business  associate, 
■there's  no  better  place  than  here. " 

Eastover.  which  he  opened  as  a  summer 
resort  in  1947.  was  built  into  a  year-round 
busine-ss  that  gros-sed  S2.2  million  annually 
and  employed  many  local  people  as  well  as 
college  students  during  their  vacations. 

His  resort  was  designed  to  offer  a  place 
where  single  people,  couples  or  families 
could  enjoy  an  affordable,  unpretentious 
weekend  in  the  Berkshires. 

But  the  resort  was  more  than  a  business 
for  him-it  provided  an  extended  family.  He 
enjoyed  the  resort  activities  immensely  and 
never  hesitated  to  mix  with  guests  and  em- 
ployees. "No  one  ever  calls  me  Mr.  Bisacca,' 
he  once  told  a  reporter. 

He  also  declined  to  tell  reporters  his  age. 
which  he  managed  to  keep  private  during 
his  manv  vears  of  dealing  with  the  press.  A 
spokesman  for  the  family  said  last  night 
that  even  they  are  unsure  of  it. 

In  a  newspaper  advertisement  penned  two 
years  ago.  he  wrote.  "Resorts,  with  their  siz- 
able open  spaces,  are  part  of  our  conserva- 
tion program  and  when  forced  to  close,  en- 
courage the  angry,  efficient  sounds  of 
chain-saws  and  bulldozers  making  room  for 
subdivisions  and  industry,  thus  increasing 
the  pollution  that  is  slowly  but  surely  chok- 
ing our  country." 

Robert  K.  Quattrochi  of  Pittsfield.  owner 
of  Petes  Chrysler-Plymouth,  said  of  Mr.  Bi- 
sacca that  even  if  he  could  get  a  better  deal 
someplace  else,  he  wouldn't  do  business 
with  a  guv  if  he  didn't  like  him."  He  built 
■such  a  feeling  of  trust  "  with  his  business 
a.s.sociaies  Quattrochi  said,  ■that  you 
wouldn't  think  of  taking  advantage  of  him. 

Lenox  Selectman  John  J.  Pignatelli.  who 

first  met  Mr.  Bisacca  in  1946.  said  he  was 

probablv  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
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ptned  to  Lenox.  The  touii  has  lost  a  I  rue 
friend.  " 

Mr  Bisacca  was  a  mi'mbcr  of  the  board  of 
dirt'clors  of  thi'  Bcrkshiri'  Hills  Confrrrnce. 
In  (he  1970s  .  he  was  president  of  the  l^-nox 
Hound  and  Hunt  Club. 

Born  in  Torino.  Iial.v.  son  of  Anthony  and 
Clotilde  Repolf  Bisacca.  he  came  with  his 
family  as  a  .vounn  boy  to  Danbury.  Conn., 
but  his  parents  died  before  he  was  10.  leav 
ing  six  children.  He  lompleted  school 
through  the  9lh  grade  and  at  age  14  went  to 
work  for  the  Remington  Arms  factory  in 
Bridgeport.  The  next  year  hi-  became  a 
streetcar  motorman. 

At  17.  he  joined  the  Ringling  Brothers. 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  as  a  roustabout 
and  traveled  all  o\er  the  United  States  and 
Canada  After  one  year,  he  left  the  circus  in 
North  Dakota  and  hopped  westbound  trains 
to  California,  where  he  landed  a  job  as  a 
streetcar  motorman. 

Eyentually  returning  to  Connecticut,  he 
began  a  business  career  in  Stamford,  first 
selling  tiros  and  eventually  entering  the 
wholesale  ga.soline  business,  through  which 
he  established  27  service  stations  in  the 
Stamford  area. 

In  1947.  he  and  his  wife,  the  lormi-r  Ruth 
Blumers  of  New  York,  bought  the  former 
Fahnestock  estate  here  for  $41. .500.  and  con 
verted  it  into  Eastover. 
Mrs.  Bi.sacca  died  In  1976. 
Mr.  Bisacca  leaves  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Ticki  Winsor  and  Mrs.  Susan  McNinch.  both 
of  Lenox,  and  fi\e  grandchildren. 

Roche  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements, whicli  were  incomplete. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  In  Mr.  Bisar- 
ca's  memory  may  be  made  to  the  Church 
ontheHill  restoration  fund  or  the  Lenox 
Historical  Societ\  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

m\.  mich.\l:,  d.  baknes 

ut  MAKVLANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Uovember  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w.as 
absent  from  the  Hou.se  .session  last 
Friday,  November  4.  in  order  to  travel 
to  Grenada  as  part  of  the  bipartisan 
leadership  task  force.  I  lake  this  op- 
portunity to  indicate  how  I  would 
have  voted  on  rollcalls  which  occurred 
on  that  day.  Rollcall  No.  453,  approval 
of  the  Journal,  ■yea":  rollcall  No.  454, 
adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  ol  H.R.  4196.  the  Dairy 
Production  and  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983.  ■yea":  rollcall  No.  455,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2114.  maritime  programs 
reauthorization,  "yea";  rollcall  No. 
456,  a  motion  to  adjourn,  "nay."* 


OUR   NEIGHBORS   TO   THE 
NORTH  OPPOSE  WINTER  NAVI 
GATTON 

HON.  D.AVID  E.  BOMOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  %\:       BONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3,  the  Committee 
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on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678.  to  provide 

for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water-related  resources.   In  .section 

1123.  the  committee  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a  full 
year  extension  of  the  navigation 
sea.son  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  10- 
month  extension  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Recently  I  communicated  with  Allan 
Gotlieb.  Ambassador  from  Canada,  to 
expres.s  to  him  my  deep  concern  about 
winter  navigation.  Additionally,  I 
.sought  his  considered  opinion  because 
any  successful  extension  of  the  ship- 
ping season  on  the  Great  Lakes  would 
require  substantial  investments  and 
.serious  consideration  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Mr.  Gotli<'b's  response  included  his 
country's  diplomatic  note,  previously 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  To  n\\  knowledge,  tliis  formal 
cominunication  has  been  shared  by 
the  Statt-  Department  with  appropri- 
ate Members  of  Congress.  I  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  today,  b<'causo  it 
articulates  well  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems that  would  be  impo.sed  on 
Canada  if  the  United  States  continues 
to  pursue  winter  navigation. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  formally  expressed 
its  intent  to  Canada,  to  pursue  winter 
navigation.  The  recent  phosphorus 
accord  reached  in  Halifax.  Nova 
Scotia,  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  cannot  overshadow  the  seri- 
ous conflicts  our  two  nations  have  ex- 
perienced in  recent  years  regarding  bi- 
lateral environmental  i.ssues. 

I  believe  Canadian  opposition  raises 
yet  another  important  issue  in  the 
debate  over  winter  navigation.  This 
distinguished  body  should  seek  out 
inutual  interests  and  the  cooperation 
of  our  valuable  and  trusted  neighbor 
to  the  north  before  proceeding  with 
section  1123  of  H.R.  3678. 

The  communication  follows: 

The  Emba.s,sy  of  Canada  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  Slate  and 
has  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  recent  ap 
proval  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  H  R  3678  Water  Resources.  Con 
.servation.  Development  and  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1983  If  enacted  into  law.  Section  1123  of 
this  Bill  would  provide  authority  for  the 
phased  implementation  of  navigation  .season 
extension  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  systems  ■.  .  .  substantially  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
District  Engineer.  Detroit  District, 
contained  in  his  report  dated  August. 
1979  .  . 

The  Emba.ssy  lias  the  further  honour  to 
convey  to  the  Department  the  Government 
of  Canada's  cotu-ern  and  serious  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  the  propo.sed  navigation 
.season  extension  which,  if  enacted,  could 
have  implications  for  Canada  and  the 
Canada/United  Stales  relationship.  The 
Embassy  wishes  to  assure  the  Department 
that,  in  priniciple,  the  Government  of 
Canada  shares  with  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  the  desire  to  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible  and  practical,  the  po- 
tj'ntial  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  systems  to  maximize  economic  and 
social  benefits  to  both  countries.  There  are. 
however,  .several  substantive  bilateral  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  proposed  navigation 
sea.son  extension  (for  which  the  August. 
1979  report  recognized  that  'formal  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Canada  is  re- 
quired for  any  extension  beyond  the  upper 
three  Great  Lakes" i  which  must  be  ad- 
dres.sed  prior  to  any  decision  on  implemen- 
tation to  ensure  that  the  full  range  of  Great 
Lakes  and  St  I..awrence  River  resources, 
which  Canada  and  the  United  States  share, 
are  adequately  protected 

The  Government  of  Canada  (and  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  concerned)  have  fol- 
lowed clo.sely  since  the  mid-1970's  the  stud- 
ies undertaken  by  the  United  Slates  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  a  po.ssible  ex- 
tension of  the  navigation  season  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  sys- 
tems Canada  has  been  interested  in  the.se 
developmcni.s  to  the  extent  that  any  propos- 
als for  an  extended  navigation  sea.son  may 
accord  with  Canadian  interests,  or  may  rai.se 
the  po.ssibility  of  significant  adverse  trans- 
boundary  effects  which  would  be  of  con- 
cern. A  fundamental  principle  and  estab- 
lished tradition  guiding  Canada-United 
States  bilateral  relations  is  the  cooperative 
management  of  Iransboundary  waters.  The 
requirement  for  joint  tnanagt^ment  to  pre 
serve  and  protect  the  renewable  resources  of 
the  Great  LAkes  system  are  specifically  rec- 
ognized in  bilateral  treaties  including  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909 

In  the  present  instance  the  Government 
of  Canada  is  particularly  concerned  that 
prior  to  implementation  of  any  navigation 
.season  extension  proposal  (including  dem- 
onstration projects!  a  tiiorough.  compre- 
hensive environmental  impact  as.sessment 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  ensure  that  any 
plans  for  extending  the  operating  sea.son 
will  not  adversely  .if feet  the  Canadian  envi- 
ronment The  a.s.sessment  must  nece.s.sarily 
include  evaluation  of  the  potential  effects 
of  any  extension  of  the  navigation  season 
on  the  Great  Lakes  environment,  including 
fisheries,  wildlife,  riparian  regimes,  water 
levels  and  flows  and  the  overall  economic, 
social  and  recreational  use  of  the  Great 
1-ikes  and  St.  Lawrence  River.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada's  view  the  adaptive  as- 
.se.ssmenl  technique"  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  would  seek  to  accomplish  environ- 
mental a.s.sessment  concurrent  with  project 
development  would  not  assure  adequate  pro- 
lection  for  the  rich  and  complex  ecological 
systems  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence River  which  Canada  and  the  United 
States  share.  The  impact  assessment  sliould 
al.so  address  the  critical  related  factor  of  the 
effect  upon  the  existing  navigation  regime 
and  upon  hydro  electric  generation  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  sys- 
tems. 

The  Embassy  also  wishes  to  note  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  no  parallel 
plans  at  this  time  for  extension  of  the  navi- 
gation .season.  Several  studies  over  the  last 
few  years  examined  the  capacity  problems 
of  the  Seaway  and  looked  at  extension  of 
the  existing  .season  as  a  potential  solution. 
One  study  in  particular  specifically  investi- 
gated the  costs  and  benefits  of  several  sce- 
narios for  .season  extension.  However,  the 
conclusion  reached  did  not  show  such  a 
project  to  be  economically  viable  at  this 
time.  Release  of  these  findings  to  Canadian 


industry  generated  very  limited  interest  and 
virtually  no  expression  of  support  for  exten- 
sion of  the  operating  .season.  The  current 
underutilizalion  of  Seaway  capacity  has 
meant  there  is  even  less  interest  at  the 
present  time  in  extending  the  navigation 
season. 

The  Canadian  authorities  recognize  that 
it  is  possible  that  capacity  problems  could 
occur  over  the  next  several  decades  and  as  a 
result  continue  to  study  the  problem.  How- 
ever, .season  extension  is  only  one  of  several 
options  for  resolving  capacity  problems.  All 
options  would  be  reviewed  prior  to  imple- 
mentation for  their  potential  .social,  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  costs  and  benefits. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  improving 
the  utilization  of  the  exi.sting  sea.son 
through  a  number  of  initiatives,  including 
infrastructure  modifications  on  the  Welland 
Canal  and  improved  traffic  control  systems. 
The  Seaway  Administrations  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  also  adju.st  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  navigation  season  as 
weather  conditions  permit. 

The  Embassy  reque.sts  that  the  Depart- 
ment provide  in  timely  fashion  the  views  set 
out  above  to  lh(^  United  Stales  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Embassy 
would  be  grateful  if  the  Department  could 
recommend  that  these  views  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  in  any  further  delibera- 
tions by  Congress  concerning  proposed  navi- 
gation season  extension  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  systems. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  assurances  of  its  highest 
consideration. 

Washington.  September  30.  1983. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

until  1982,  when  lit^-  v. a.-,  appointed 
Acting  Vice  President  and  then  Acting 
President.  This  was  a  challenge  to 
Clint's  administrative  and  leadership 
skills,  one  that  he  met  mo.st  admira- 
bly. His  management  of  the  Corpora- 
tion during  this  time  earned  him  the 
widespread  respect  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices community  as  well  as  many  of 
President  Reagan's  appointees  to  the 
Corporations  Board  of  Directors. 

Clint  has  demonstrated  the  .sort  of 
commitment  and  dedication  that  make 
the  legal  profession  proud  to  count 
him  as  a  member,  and  I  take  personal 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  began  his 
career  in  New  Jersey.  For  the  contri- 
butions he  made  to  my  home  commu- 
nity and  to  our  national  legal  services 
program.  I  salute  Clint  Lyons  on  this 
well-deserved  honor.* 


CLINT  LYONS  HONORED  BY 
RUTGERS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  recognize 
Clinton  Lyons,  who  will  be  honored  on 
November  9  by  the  Rutgers  University 
Law  School  Alumni  Association.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  served  the  legal  profes- 
sion with  distinction,  who  has  worked 
his  entire  career  to  further  the  rights 
of  low-income  people  in  our  Nation's 
courtrooms. 

Clint  presently  .serves  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  As.sociation.  an  organization 
of  poverty  lawyers  which  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  Federal  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. He  came  to  that  position  this 
year  after  having  worked  at  the  LSC 
during  a  most  turbulent  time. 

Clint  has  been  involved  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  legal  .services  to  the  poor  since 
his  graduation  from  Rutgers  Law 
School,  first  as  a  staff  attorney  with 
the  Essex  County  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, and  eventually  as  the  director  of 
legal  services  programs  in  Newark  and 
then  in  Georgia.  In  1978.  he  came  to 
LSCs  Washington  headquarters  to 
direct    the    Office    of    Field    Services 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SUPERHERO 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CIMKiliM  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.    HAWKINS.   Mr.   Speaker.    Dr. 
James  Mays,  a  Los  Angeles  cardiolo- 
gist and  the  creator  of  the  fictional 
black  superhero   Radian,   recently   set 
into    motion    an    iinaginative   plan    to 
assist  families  in  need.  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer which  further  details  this  in- 
novative community  program. 
The  article  follows; 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner] 
Black  Professionals  Begin  Program  to 
Adopt  Families 
(By  Miles  Heller) 
Two  years  ago  a  black  superhero  named 
■Radian"  burst  upon  the  world. 

The  brainchild  of  Los  Angeles  cardiologist 
James  Mays,  Radian  was  a  muscular  do- 
gooder  created  to  inspire  black  youth  who 
were  lacking  outsized  fantasy  figures. 

Now.  in  an  effort  to  further  spur  a.spira- 
lions  of  local  black  youngsters  and  perhaps 
turn  wishful  fantasy  into  a  bit  of  hard  reali- 
ty Mays  and  several  other  area  black  pro- 
fessionals such  as  lawyer  Lawrence  Gngsby 
accountant  Earl  Harri.s.  nutritionist  Ins 
Brown,  and  pharmacy  owners  Tracy  I^\e- 
lace  and  Eugene  Wheeler  have  put  together 
a  new  self-help  program  called  Adopt-A- 
Familv  Endowment. 

Under  terms  of  the  pilot  program.  Mays 
and  the  other  professionals  will  be  provid- 
ing free  services  to  the  McNeese  family-a 
familv  of  14  who  reside  in  South  Los  Ange- 
les arid  now  are  entirely  supported  by  feder- 
al slate  and  county  welfare  funds. 

We  are  the  first  generation  of  successful 
black  people."  Mays  explained  yesterday,  a 
dav  before  this  mornings  press  conference 
held  at  the  McNeese  residence  to  formally 
announce  the  programs  launching.  "And 
we're  showing  them  you  are  a  step  away 
from  where  I  am.'  " 

Mays  went  on  to  -say  that  while  "you  can 
have'fanlasv  figures  such  as  Radian  for  the 
children  "  it  is  equally  important  to  .show 
black   youngsters  that     we  do   have  black 
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heroes  in  the  community"  such  as  postmen, 
doctors  and  lawyers. 

Consequently,  Mays  noted,  one  of  the  pro- 
grams  main  goals  it  to  have  black  profes- 
sionals interact  with  the  family,  and  hope- 
fully serve  as  a  motivating  factor." 

Mays  also  noted  that  a  far-reaching  goal 
of  the  program  is  to  "redirect"  those  who 
are  apt  "to  step  out  of  a  restaurant  and 
point  a  gun  at  your  head.  " 

In  addition  to  the  professionals  offering 
skills  and  services  free  of  charge.  Mays  said 
that  $200  would  be  given  to  the  McNeeses 
each  month  for  the  next  year. 

•We'll  be  giving  them  a  $200-a-month  en- 
dowment." Mays  pointed  out.  adding  he 
thought  that  the  money  would  probably  be 
budgeted  for  food. 

Though  the  McNeeses  will  be  the  first 
family  to  be  helped  by  the  Adopt-A-Family 
program.  Mays  said  there  is  undoubtedly  no 
shortage  of  black  families  needing  such  as- 
sistance. 

Bv  the  end  of  this  year's  program.  Mays 
said,  he  hopes  there  will  be  no  shortage  of 
black  professionals  who  had  volunteered 
their  services  and  time  to  the  program. 

As  to  how  the  McNeeses  came  to  be  select- 
ed to  be  the  program's  first  family.  Mays 
said  ihev  literally  came  to  him. 

"It  just  so  happened  that  the  family  came 
into  my  office.  "  he  commented.  And  there 
they  were  ...  all  lined  up  like  ducks  on  a 
pond." 

■Well.  I  was  a  patient  there."  recounted 
James  McNeese.  when  asked  how  his  family 
came  to  be  chosen.  McNeese.  43.  broke  both 
hips  and  suffered  permanent  spinal  damage 
when  he  was  16  years  old  and  fell  from  a 
truck  while  catching  sacks  of  cotton. 

Eventually,  the  entire  McNeese  family 
became  Mays'  patients. 

In  putting  into  words  the  hopes  he  has  for 
what  the  Adopt-A-Family  program  can  ac- 
complish. NcNeese  said  that  paramount  for 
him  was  encouraging  the  children  to  strive 
for  better  grades  and  instilling  in  them  the 
will  to  "look  forward  to  the  future." 

"I  didnt  get  the  chance  to  go  to  school, 
he  noted,   "l  had  to  stop  at  the  10th  grade 
and  go  to  work.  "  . 

At  the  moment.  NcNeese  is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  education  of  his  two 
eldest  daughters.  Willie  Jean,  19.  and 
Tammie.  18.  Both  girls  are  mothers  out-of- 
wedlock  who  dropped  out  of  school,  later  re- 
turning to  high  school  and  graduating  with 
honors  this  year. 

■Willie  Jean  wants  to  go  into  computers 
and  Tammie  wants  to  be  a  nurse.  "  noted 
McNeese.  And  he  trusts  that  the  program 
will  help  his  children  attain  this  goal. 

As  far  as  the  program's  long-term  benefits 
go.  McNeese  hopes  it  will  provide  a  better 
life  for  all-even  after  the  year  is  up." 

More  prosaic  concerns  for  NcNeese  now 
include  finding  roomier  lodgings  for  his 
brood.  "We  need  a  large  place."  he  .said  of 
the  three-bedroom  apartment  on  58th 
Place,  just  off  Slauson  Avenue  and  Hoover 
Street,  that  he  rents  for  $650  monthly. 

•Novv  the  kids  are  all  sharing  bedrooms. 
My  wife.  Essie,  and  1  are  sharing  our  bed- 
room Willi  iwo  children. " 

Though  keenlv  aware  of  the  considerable 
problems  his  family  now  faces-problems 
the  Adopl-A-Family  program  will  try  in  the 
next  12  months  to  alleviate-McNeese 
knows  his  plight  is  not  unique. 

■There  are  .some  1  know  who  are  even  in  a 
wor.sc  situation."  he  said.  'At  least  my 
family  is  not  hungry  and  outdoors.  We  have 
food,  a  place  to  live."'* 
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INDUSTRIAL  INNOVATION 

AWARDS:  WINNERS         P^ROM 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HON.  DOUG  WALGRKN 

OK  FKNN.SVl.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Editorial  Advi.sory  Board  of 
Industrial  Re.search  and  De\elopment 
magazine  holds  a  competition  to 
confer  awards  on  the  100  mo.st  .signifi- 
cant new  products,  processes,  and  ma- 
terials. Selection  is  based  on  consider- 
ations of  importance,  uniqueness,  and 
usefulness  from  a  technical  stand- 
point. The  IR  100  awards  for  1983 
were  presented  on  September  22  at 
Chicago's  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. 

Some  of  the  statistics  concerning  the 
awards  are  revealing.  According  to  In- 
dustrial Research  and  Development. 
39  of  the  1983  winners  were  developed 
with  the  aid  of  Government  funds,  2 
of  them  foreign  and  37  United  States. 
One  of  the  foreign  winners  was  sup- 
ported 50  percent  with  Government 
funds,  the  other  40  percent.  Govern- 
ment support  for  U.S. -based  winners 
included  24  at  100  percent,  with  the 
other  13  ranging  from  95  percent 
down  to  3.6  percent.  In  1982,  govern- 
ments supported  all  or  pari  of  the  de- 
velopment of  36  winners.  \n  1981,  38. 

I  believe  these  statistics  are  indica- 
tive of  the  leverage  provided  by  Gov- 
ernment R&D  support  in  advancing 
technical  innovation.  The  appropriate 
Federal  role  in  fostering  innovation 
and  productivity  is  a  central  issue  for 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  seven  of  the  prestigious  1983  IR 
100  awards  were  conferred  wholly  or 
jointly  on  firms  or  universities  located 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  seven  products 
were  described  in  the  October  1983 
issue  of  Industrial  Research  and  De- 
velopment as  follows: 

Surgical  tool  detection  device  cMaKTec 
System")  is  a  hospital  operatioB  room 
device  that  detects  the  presence  and  loca- 
tion of  surgical  tools  and/or  sponges  left  m 
a  surgical  site.  The  method  is  more  objec- 
tive and  accurate  than  the  conventional  pro- 
cedure of  manually  counting  all  tools  and 
sponges  prior  to  closing  a  surgical  wound. 

The  system  works  on  magnetic  principU's 
and  consists  of  a  control  module  and  a 
probe.  Prior  lo  wound  closure,  the  surgeon 
inserts  the  sterile  probe,  attached  to  the 
control  module  by  a  10-ft  cord,  into  the 
open  wound.  The  wound  cavity  is  .searched 
for  tools  and /or  sponges.  If  an  object  is  de- 
tected, the  control  module  emits  an  audible 
and  a  visual  signal. 

The  detection  device  shortens  the  time  a 
patient  is  in  the  operating  room  by  eliminat- 
ing the  need  to  count  and  recount  tools  and 
sponges.  It  also  ehminates  the  u.se  of  x  rays 
to  determine  if  mussing  tools  or  sponges 
have  been  left  in  a  surgical  site. 

Valley  Forge  Scientific  Corp..  Valley 
Forge.  PA.  Developer;  Jerry  L.  Malis.  vice 
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president.  R&D  and  manufacturing.  Price; 
$10  for  the  sterile  dispo.sable  probe.  Control 
modules  are  loaned  to  hospitals  with  probe 
purcha.se. 

Switch  matrix  system  performs  high- 
speed me.s.sage  routing  in  miiltibeam  anten- 
na satellite  systems.  The  system  has  a  20- 
n.sec  switching  speed,  compared  to  1-m.sec 
speeds  for  existing  s,\slems.  It  operates  at  a 
5-GHz  frequency  and  has  greater  Ihan  1- 
GHz  bandwidth  capability. 

The  switch  matrix  system  uses  a  coupled 
crossbar  architecture  for  complete  intercon- 
nectivity  in  a  nonblocking  manner  and  to 
perform  a  maximum  of  500.000  mes.sage 
routing  changes  per  second. 

Two-st.ige,  dual-gate  GaAs  field  effect 
transistors  are  used  as  the  switching  devices. 
The.se  devices  can  turn  on  or  off  in  less  than 
10  n.sec  and  provide  a  20-dB  signal  gam 
which  limits  I  he  in.sertion  loss  introduced  by 
the  input  and  oulput  directional  couplers. 

The  system  weighs  le.ss  than  35  lb  and 
uses  less  than  25  W  of  power.  It  was  de- 
signed to  handle  all  of  the  mes.sage  routing 
functions  between  uplink  and  downlink 
beams  in  a  communications  satellite. 

NASA  Lewis  Research  Center.  Cleveland. 
OH,  a  joint  entry  with  Ford  Aerospace 
Corp..  Palo  Alto.  CA;  General  Electric  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  PA;  and  Mitre  Corp..  Bedford. 
MA.  Developers;  A  joint  team  of  .scientist. 
Price;  $1  million  for  a  20  ■  20-matrix  unit. 

Liquid  flow  metering  instrument  (  Ther- 
malpuls<'"  HPLC  Flowmeter)  ha.s  been  de- 
veloped specifically  for  the  measurement  of 
liquid  flow  rates  from  0.1  to  100  cc  min. 
with  precision  of  at  least  0.   1'^. 

It  u.ses  no  orifices  or  moving  parts,  but 
rather  uses  dual  gla.ss-encapsulated  thermis- 
tor probes  to  impart  a  heat  pulse  into  the 
flowing  liquid  and  to  detect  its  arrival  down- 
stream. 

The  output  is  inherently  digital  and  com- 
puter compatible,  making  it  po.s.sible.  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  unit  to  police  a  pumping 
system  and  indicate  needed  corrections  for 
inevitable  flow  fluctuations. 

Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  MI.  joint 
entry  with  Molytek  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  PA. 
Developers;  Theodore  E.  Miller  Jr.  and 
Hamish  Small.  Price;  $2,000. 

lx)ng-distance  microscope  (Questar  QMli 
is  designed  for  micro.scopic  u.se  at  distances 
between  22  and  77  in.  from  the  subject.  At 
24  in  the  effective  angular  magnification 
for  photographic  purpo.ses  is  60  diameters. 
At  22  in.,  depth  of  field  is  0.355  mm.  and  at 
77  in.  the  depth  of  field  is  4.11  mm.  Resolu 
tion  limits  approach  2  »ini. 

The  microscope  uses  a  Maksutov  Casse- 
grain  catadioptric  system.  The  system  is 
practically  free  of  chromatism.  spherical  ab- 
erration, coma,  and  astigmatism.  Documen 
tation  of  ob.servations  is  easily  accomplished 
with  either  a  35-mm  smgle-lensreflex 
camera  or  a  video  camera. 

Applications  include  any  object  or  event 
that  must  be  viewed  in  detail  but  cannot  be 
touched,  moved,  and/ or  ob.served  at  close 
distances.  Rapidly  moving  objects  can  be  ob- 
.served and  recorded  by  attaching  a  high- 
speed camera  to  the  micro.scope. 

Questar  Corp..  New  Hope.  PA.  Developers; 
A  team  of  .scientists.  Price  $5,450. 

Plasma  arc  proces.s  to  make  sinterable  ti- 
tanium diboride  isintrium  titanium  dibor- 
ide)  produces  submicron  powder  that  can  t)e 
cold  pressed  and  sintered  lo  fabricate  high- 
hardness,  high-density,  electrically  conduc- 
tive ceramic  shapes. 

The  PPG  process  uses  controlled  mixing 
of  gaseous  raw  materials  with  hot  hydrogen 
from  a  plasma  torch  (about  3000  C)  to  di- 
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rectly  produce  high-purity  titanium  dibor- 
ide powder.  The  resultant  particles  ha\e 
controlled  composition  and  particle  size. 

Titanium  diboride  powder  made  through 
the  PPG  process  is  unique  becau.se  its  com- 
position and  submicron  particle  size  allow 
pre.ssureless  sintering  to  shapes  having  den- 
sity greater  than  99'7  of  theoretical. 

By  compari.son.  the  conventional  process 
to  maki'  titanium  diboride  gives  a  product 
that  must  be  ground  into  a  useful  powder. 
Shapes  fabricated  from  conventional  car- 
bothermic  titanium  diboride  range  in  densi- 
ty up  to95''j. 

The  composition  and  sintering  conditions 
of  the  PPG  process  can  be  varied  to  opti- 
mize properties  such  as  strength  or  thermal 
shock  resistance  of  the  shapes.  This  process 
technology  also  is  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  other  ceramic  materials,  such  as  sili- 
con carbide  and  titanium  carbide 

PPG  Industries.  Pittsburgh.  PA.  Develop- 
ers; A  research  team  at  the  Barberton.  OH, 
technical  center  of  PPG's  chemicals  oper- 
ation. Price;  Negotiable;  technology  avail- 
able for  licensing. 

Acoustic  waveguide  corona  probe  and 
meter  monitor  high-voltage  power  capaci- 
tors in  the  factory  for  internal  coronas  or 
micro.;p<-.rks. 

The  spherical  pressure  waves  from  micro- 
sparks  diffu.se  rapidly  as  they  propagate 
away  from  the  source,  and  the  pressure 
levels  fall  inversely  with  distance  Conse- 
quently, conventional  acoustic  sen.sors, 
which  for  safety  rea.sons  are  coupled  lo  the 
tank  walls  of  electrical  apparatus,  can  only 
receive  a  weak  signal  from  internal  corona. 

On  the  other  hand,  acoustic  waveguides, 
which  are  typically  0.5-in  -dia  rods  of  liber- 
gla.ss-polyester.  ma.V  be  .safely  located  close 
to  corona  .sources  and  will  transmit  a  much 
larger  acoustic  signal  to  an  ultrasonic  sensor 
and  special  indicating  meter  at  the  far  end 
of  the  waveguide. 

The  quality  and  reliability  of  electrical 
power  apparatus  is  particularly  important 
m  these  days  of  high-cost  energy.  Acoustic 
waveguide  corona  probes  u.sed  with  an  indi 
eating  meter  offer  a  relatively  simle  and 
low-cost  means  of  both  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  electrical  apparatus  in  the  factory  and 
of  monitoring  incipient  faults  in  apparatus 
in  service. 

The  system  will  respond  to  corona  energy 
levels  in  the  range  of  microjoules  and  no  ad- 
justments are  needed  in  order  lo  monitor 
levels  ranging  from  1  lo  10  ■  units.  The 
acoustic  waveguide  corona  probe  and  indi- 
cating meter  is  presently  being  used  on  an 
EPRI  project  to  identify  PCB  filled  capaci- 
tors which  are  failing  and  need  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
PA.  Developers;  A  research  team.  Price: 
$4,000. 

X-ray  diffraction  stress  analyzer  (D-1000- 
A)  is  capable  of  applying  all  x-ray  tech- 
niques of  residual  stress  measurement.  The 
advanced  capability  of  this  most  versatile  of 
all  recently  developed  stress  measurement 
x-ray  instruments  is  due  to  a  unique  posi- 
tion-sensitive scinlillation  x-ray  detector 
with  two  independent  detection  surfaces. 

The   detector,   which    may   be   easily   de- 
tached  from   the  analyzer,   is  adaptat}le  to 
virtually    any    x-ray    source    ranging    from 
synchrotrons  to  low  wattage,  miniature  x 
ray  tubes. 

The  analyzer  provides  for  10  to  100  limes 
faster  data  collection  with  better  accuracy 
and  no  dead  lime,  and  is  more  compact  and 
portable  than  any  other  x-ray  stress  analyz- 
er. 


Since  no  contact  with  the  specimen  or  me- 
clianical  movement  of  any  component  of 
the  instrument  is  neces,sary  during  stress 
measurement,  the  device  is  readily  adapla 
ble  to  remote  operation.  Further,  its  com- 
pactness, when  used  with  a  miniature  x-ray 
source,  allows  for  stress  measurement  inside 
of  orifices  smaller  than  4  in.  dia. 

Pennsylvania  State  Univ..  Materials  Re- 
search Lab,  University  Park,  a  joint  entry 
with  Action  Analytical  Instruments,  Engle- 
wood  CO.  Developers;  Clay  Olaf  Ruud  and 
David  and  Brent  Carpenter.  Price;  $60,000 
to  $130,000.  depending  upon  options.* 
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lion.  1  tinovv  ui  iiu  oiiit  r  way  lo  protest 
excessive  Federal  spending  than  to 
oppose  bills  of  this  variety.  Therefore, 
I  would  have  voted  'no." 

Rollcall  No.  456.  This  was  a  recorded 
vole  on  a  motion  lo  adjourn  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LuNGREN).  Unfortunately,  this  normal- 
ly routine  motion  was  necessary  to  try 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority 
on  the  rule  to  govern  consideration  of 
the  upcoming  continuing  re.solution.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."* 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  THURS- 
DAY NOVEMBER  3.  AND 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1983 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  Tilt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  1983 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
w;is  necessarily  absent  from  a  portion 
of  the  session  of  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day, November  3,  1983,  and  all  of  the 
session  on  Friday,  November  4,  1983. 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  for 
the  Record  on  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present. 

Rollcall  No.  450.  This  was  a  vote  on 
the  Hughes  amendment  to  the  hazard- 
ous waste  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  deputize  EPA  officials  to 
prosecute  cases  upon  a  showing  of 
need  rather  than  allowing  EPA  to 
move  forward  on  their  own  as  provid- 
ed for  in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  I 
would  have  voted  •yea." 

Rollcall  No.  451.  This  was  a  vote  on 
the  Levitas  amendment  to  the  hazard- 
ous waste  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  EPA  regulations  im- 
plementing the  small  generator  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  452.  This  was  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  Levitas 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  Again,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  453.  This  was  a  vote  on 
approving  the  Speakers  approval  of 
the  Journal  of  the  actions  of  the 
House  on  Thursday,  November  3,  1983. 
1  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  454.  This  was  a  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4196.  the  dairy  legislation. 
While  I  am  opposed  to  the  dairy  bill  in 
lis  present  form,  the  rule  permits  con- 
sideration of  the  Conable  substitute 
which  I  prefer  to  the  committee  bill. 
Therefore,  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  the  rule. 

Rollcall  No.  455.  This  was  a  recorded 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  2114.  the 
reauthorization  of  maritime  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  While  the  authorized 
funding  levels  are  less  than  the  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  bill  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  request  by  $3  mil- 


WATER  SOURCE  GETS 
CLASSIFIED  ENDANGERED 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

uF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.  Speaker,   despite 


the  short  attention  span  of  the  media 
the  problem  of  acid  rain  has  not  disap- 
peared. It  is  real,  quantifiable  in  fiscal 
and  environmental  terms,  and  increas- 
ing every  day.  The  adverse  effects  are 
not  limited  to  aquatic  life— as  some  un- 
informed officials  contend— but  rather 
extend  to  the  environment,  forest  and 
agricultural  resources.  visibility, 
human  health  and  material  damages. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Center  at  the  University  of 
Ma.s.sachusetts  has  organized  and  im- 
plemented an  "Acid  Rain  Monitoring 
(ARM)  Project"  to  assess  the  direct 
damage  to  the  environment  from  acid 
disposition.  The  ARM  project  is  a 
grassroots  network  of  approximately 
800  volunteers  who  collect  water  sam- 
ples from  1.229  lakes,  streams,  and  res- 
ervoirs in  their  localities.  The  samples 
are  then  brought  to  75  professional 
laboratories— volunteering  their  time 
and  equipment— for  chemical  analysis. 
The  results  are  devastating: 

Seventy  bodies  of  water  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  now  dead: 

Over  40  percent  of  the  waterways 
tested  are  endangered,  critical,  or  al- 
ready dead:  and 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  lakes, 
streams  and  reservoirs  .sampled  by  the 
volunteers  were  sensitive  lo  acid  rain 
to  some  degree. 

Acid  rain  is  a  serious  problem  today, 
and  the  future  is  not  promising  unless 
something  is  done  to  arrest  this  grow- 
ing environmental  danger.  Let  us  take 
that  difficult  and  economically  painful 
step  to  deal  with  this  real  problem  of 
acid  rain.  Time  for  discussion  and 
long-term  research  about  the  effects  is 
over:  a  solution  is  needed  now  before 
irreversible  damage  is  done. 

For  my  colleagues'  reference,  I  will 
include  a  new  account  of  the  work  of 
the  acid  rain  monitoring  project.  Their 
efforts  to  document  scientifically  the 
effects  of  acid  rain  are  commendable. 
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[From  the  Morning  Union  (Holyoke,  Mass.), 
Oct.  17.  19831 

Water  Source  Gets  Classified 
■'Endangered" 

(By  Waller  Hamilton) 
HoLYOKE.-One    of    the    city's    primary 
sources  of   drinking   water   was  classied   as 
endangered'   by  the  effects  of  acid  rain,  ac- 
cording lo  tests  completed  Sunday  by  the 
Acid-Rain  Monitoring  Project. 

As  part  of  the  statewide  monitoring 
project,  tests  showed  McL-ean  Reservoir  lo 
be  in  danger  of  lo.sing  all  its  ability  to  neu- 
tralize Ihe  acidity  in  rainfall.  The  phenome- 
non of  acid  rain  has  been  recognized  as  a 
widespread  problem  in  Ihe  northeastern 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Laboratory  analysis  of  the  reservoirs 
water  at  Holyoke  Community  College  indi- 
cated the  water's  ability  lo  neutralize  acid 
rain  was  equivalent  lo  a  solution  containing 
4  3  milligrams  of  limestone  per  liter  of 
water.  The  water's  pH  is  7.08.  or  nearly  neu- 
tral. 

The  endangered  rating  is  the  third  lowest 
category  of  ability  lo  neutralize  acid  rain. 
Only  bodies  of  water  with  critical,  below  2 
milligrams  of  limestone  per  liter,  and  acidi- 
fied, where  the  body  of  water  has  no  neu- 
tralizing ability,  are  in  worse  shape. 

McLean  Reservoir  is  one  of  228  endan- 
gered lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs  and  streams 
out  of  a  total  1.229  being  surveyed  state- 
wide. There  are  194  in  the  critical  category 
and  70  in  the  acidified  category. 

Project  officials  said  once  the  reservoir 
loses  its  ability  lo  neutralize  acid  rain,  the 
resulting  acidity  can  leach  copper  and  lead 
from  the  water  pipes  and  cause  aquatic  life, 
including  fish,  lo  die. 

Amherst  officials  found  lead  levels  in  an 
elemenlarv  school's  drinking  water  three 
times  higher  than  drinking  water  standards 
allow  after  treatment  of  drinking  water  for 
pH  levels  was  temporarily  suspended.  Water 
leaching  lead  from  solder  joining  the 
.school's  copper  pipes  was  blamed. 

■We've  been  aware  of  the  problem  for  the 
last  30  years."  said  Herm  Covey,  district 
manager  for  the  stale  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  one  of  several  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  sponsoring  the  monitoring 
program  staffed  by  800  volunteers. 

Covev  said  ihe  acidity  in  some  lakes,  such 
as  Lake  Wyola  in  Shutesbury,  have  become 
so  acidic  at  limes,  that  his  division  has  by- 
passed spring  trout  stocking.  Low  acidity  of 
the  water  can  kill  fish  and  Ihe  food  fish  eat, 

he  said. 

At  Laurel  Lake  in  Erving,  limestone  was 
added  to  make  the  pond  habitable  for  fish. 
Such  measures  might  be  needed  at  Quabbm 
Reservoir  where  highly  acidic  snow  melis 
have  killed  smell  eggs  in  large  numbers. 
Smelt  are  an  imporiant  food  for  lake  trout 
and  vellow  perch.  Covey  said. 

The  acid  rain  problem  is  believed  caused 
by  sulfur  emissions  from  indu.slry  and  ulili- 
lies  manv  of  them  in  Midwestern  stales,  re- 
quiring a"  national  effort  and  large  amounts 
of  monev  lo  clean  up.  Covey  said. 

■We  cani  sweep  it  under  ihe  rug  any- 
more "  said  Covey.  ■  Weve  had  studies  done 
that  say  it's  going  lo  get  worse.  Not  only 
does  it  affect  fish,  but  deer,  trees  and  vege- 
tables. It's  gelling  10  the  point  where  lis  a 
matter  of  survival. " 

Project  officials  said  volunteers  will  con- 
tinue to  lake  samples  from  all  1.229  bodies 
of  water  once  a  month  from  now  until  next 
spring.  Findings  will  be  published  after 
monitoring  is  complete.* 
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COMMl- Ni  I  \  I  IMN  (11  MUD  SEC- 
K'ilAirr  SANU't.l,  K.  PIERCE. 
!K'       11%      nil-      LAUNCHING     OF 

ills    f  AM'    M'  '!   SI\f;   fWH'Mf.N 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

1  h     -.1   M     ,        \  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.^Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  and  thank  HUD  Secretary. 
Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr..  for  coming  to 
my  State  of  Maryland  recently  to 
launch  a  national  campaign,  paid  for 
through  public/private  partnerships, 
to  promote  fair  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  October  14,  in  Baltimore  at  a 
noon-day  ceremony  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  in  the  War  Memorial  Plaza.  Secre- 
tary Pierce  joined  with  Baltimore 
Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer  and 
business  and  civic  leaders  in  kicking 
off  the  national  campaign  by  unveiling 
a  fair  housing  bus  poster,  and  declar- 
ing his  and  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  fair  housing. 

Secretary  Pferce  noted  in  his  re- 
marks that  even  though  15  years  have 
passed  since  Congress  enacted  the  fair 
housing  law,  unfortunately,  housing 
discrimination  still  exists. 

Secretary  Pierce  said  that  he  is  "un- 
equivocally committed  to  the  bold 
promise  that  no  person  will  be  denied 
freedom  of  choice  in  housing  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

In  President  Reagan's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  he  promised  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  our  fair 
housing  laws.  H.R.  3747  is  his  followup 
on  that  pledge,  and  the  legislation  will 
put  real  teeth  into  the  Fair  Housing 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Secretary 
Pierce's  statement  that,  "the  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  fairness.  "  I  am 
pleased  that  Secretary  Pierce  has 
pledged  the  "full  backing  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  wherTever  and  wherev- 
er even  one  person's  constitutional 
rights  are  denied.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  te.xt  and  coverage  of  the 
Secretary's  remarks  in  Baltimore  on 
the  occasion  of  his  launching  this  im- 
portant campaign— "Fair  Housing: 
President  Reagan  supports  it.  Secre- 
tary Pierce  supports  it.  "  I  support  it. 
and  "all  America  needs  it.  " 
Remarks  by  Secretary  Samuel  R.  Pierce. 

Jr. 
Us  great  to  be  here  in  Oriolfs  and  Colts 
country!  Ballimore  really  is  a  city  thai 
knows  how  to  win— and  you  have  the  teams 
to  prove  it.  Things  are  looking  better  for  the 
Orioles  in  the  World  Series,  and  the  Colts 
are  showing  signs  of  returning  to  their  glory 
years. 

This  isn't  a  sporting  event,  but  today,  in 
Baltimore,  we're  "kicking  off"  another 
event  of  National  significance— a  campaign 
to  promote  Fair  Housing  for  all  Americans. 
I  am  grateful  to  Mayor  Schaefer  and  his 
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staff  for  their  enthusiastic  cooperation  in 
bringing  tins  important  i.ssue  right  up  front 
where  it  tM'longs. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  thank  your  local  busi- 
ness leaders— especially  Raymond  Haysbert. 
Otis  Warren,  and  Jon  Boisclair -for  their 
generosity  in  donating  the  space  and  materi- 
als (or  our  Pair  Housing  poster  campaign. 

Of  course,  for  black  Americans  and  other 
minorities,  di.scrimination  in  housing  — and 
di.scnmination  in  general- has  been  a  centu- 
ry-long challenge.  A  great  deal  of  progress 
ha-s  already  been  made  toward  correcting 
the  situation,  but  unfortunately,  di.scrimina 
tion  in  housing  is  still  with  us 

That's  why  were  here  today  ...  to  call 
attention  to  this  reality  and  to  make  clear 
our  intention  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  unjust  discrimination  from  our  so- 
ciety. 

As  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  as  President  Reagan's  chief 
rppre.sentative  to  urban  America,  I  am  un- 
equivocally committed  to  the  bold  promi.se 
that  no  person  will  be  denied  freedom  of 
choice  in  housing  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, ,sex,  or  national  origin. 

In  his  Stale  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  promised  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  our  Nation's  fair  housing  laws.  Not 
long  ago,  he  followed  up  on  that  pledge  by 
proposing  a  series  of  amendments  that  will 
put  real  teeth  into  the  Fair  Housing  Act. 
Tough  enforcement  and  swift  ju.slice  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  bill  the  President  has  sent 
to  Congress. 

I'll  just  comment  briefly  on  the  content  of 
our  proposed  bill. 

The  law  as  it  stands  makes  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  ba-sed  on 
race,  color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national  origin 
illegal  and  provides  certain  remedies  for  vic- 
tims. It  stres-ses  conciliation  b»>tween  com- 
plainants and  alleged  offenders.  And  we 
have  foui»d  I  hat  where  the  parties  sit  down 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  the  conciliation 
process  is  speedy  and  effective. 

On  average,  it  produces  a  .settlement 
within  a  hundred  days,  which  is  much  faster 
than  any  court  or  administrative  hearing 
process  is  likely  to  be.  Moreover,  in  50  per- 
cent of  these  cases,  complainants  are  provid- 
ed with  a  dwelling. 

But  the  trouble  with  the  existing  law  is 
that  it  doesn't  bring  enough  cases  to  concil- 
iation because  the  enforcement  procedures 
are  too  weak.  The  Fair  Housing  Act  permits 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  against 
offenders  only  in  multiple  instances  of  dis- 
crimination. The  law  provides  no  relief  to 
individual  victims  except  those  very  few 
who  can  afford  to  bring  suit  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

This  is  the  basic  weakness  in  the  existing 
law.  Under  our  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  would  be  authorized,  where  concilia- 
tion efforts  fail,  to  refer  individual  ca-ses  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  General  for  judicial 
enforcement.  Our  amendments  would  al.so 
provide  stiff  penalties  against  offenders— up 
to  $50,000  for  a  first  offen.se.  and  $100,000 
for  a  .second— in  addition  to  injunctive  relief. 
In  other  words,  our  amendments  would 
make  bigotry  in  housing  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  I'm  hopeful  that  both  hou.ses 
of  Congress  will  hold  hearings  this  fall  6n 
Fair  Housing  so  that  by  next  year,  a 
strengthened  Fair  Housing  statute  will  be  a 
reality. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  bill,  when  en- 
acted, will  be  a  weapon  against  the  disgrace 
of  housing  di.scrimination.  This  Administra- 
tion is  committed  to  fairne.ss.  and  that  is 
why  we  have  pledged  the  full  backing  of  the 
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Federal  government  whenever  and  wherever 
even  one  person's  constitutional  rights  are 
denied. 

Fair  housing  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
parti.san  concerns.  We  must  never  lo.se  sight 
of  our  mutual  goal  of  ending  discrimination 
in  housing.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
I.  representing  a  Republican  administration, 
and  Mayor  Schaefer,  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
join  together  in  launching  this  fair  housing 
campaign.  Through  our  joint  efforts,  we 
hope  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
people  who  love  liberty  and  respect  our 
Constitution.  I  know  this  campaign  will  be  a 
successful  one.  After  all.  we're  launching  it 
in  a  city  that  knows  how  to  win;  in  baseball, 
in  football,  or  in  any  other  cause  its  citizens 
believe  in. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

And  now,  Mayor,  if  you'll  join  me,  we'll 
launch  this  camp:;  • 


THE  CABLE  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1983:  H.R.  4299 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  H.R,  4299.  the 
Cable  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1983  as  an  alternative  to  H.R.  4103.  I 
would  like  to  addre-ss  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  radically  different  approach 
I  take  in  my  legislation  as  opposed  to 
H.R.  4103,  Therefore.  I  wish  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills. 

First  and  foremost,  my  bill  would 
not  bail  out  cable  operators  from  the 
contracts  they  voluntarily  entered  into 
with  local  and  State  governments. 
While  I  have  no  doubt  that  adjust- 
ments both  large  and  small  need  and 
should  be  made  in  many  of  these  con- 
tracts I  believe  that  such  adjustments 
are  best  made  by  the  parties  affected 
at  the  local  level.  I  do  not  believe  the 
cable  industry  has  demonstrated  a 
compelling  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  abrogate  these  contracts. 
To  the  contrary.  I  believe  there  is  sup- 
porting evidence  to  show  just  the  op- 
posite. 

Second,  my  bill  would  create  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  and  certain 
renewal  process  while  a.ssuring  a  truly 
competitive  environinent.  I  strongly 
believe  that  cable  sub.scribers  are  best 
.served  by  the  competitive  bidding 
process.  I  do  agree  that  all  sides— cable 
operators,  cable  consumers,  and  State 
and  local  governments— benefit  from 
having  an  open,  fair  and  predictable 
renewal  process. 

H.R.  4299  would  establish  procedural 
timetables  under  which  renewal  appli- 
cations must  be  processed.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  place 
the  burden  on  a  local  or  State  govern- 
ment to  prove  why  renewal  is  not  jus- 
tified. I  ateo  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
subject  the  determinations  of  local 
communities  on  franchise  agreements 


to  endless,  lengthy  and  costly  litiga- 
tion bv  permitting  the  cable  operator 
to  seek  de  novo  judicial  review  of  bona 
fide,  good  faith  decisions  made  by  duly 
elected  local  officials. 

Such  provisions  effectively  emascu- 
late local  control  over  the  renewal 
process  and  give  cable  operators  legal 
standing  enjoyed  by  no  other  entity 
which  contracts  with  local  or  State 
government.  1  cannot  imagine  how  it 
is  inappropriate  for  cable  operators  to 
demonstrate  why  continued  service  in 
a  community  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  rely  on  their  exi.stmg  legal 
rights  which  are  substantial,  to  pro- 
tect their  interests.  If  the  cable  indus- 
try seeks  a  deregulated,  unrestricted 
free  market  approach  to  rates,  why 
should  thev  not  be  willing  to  live  by 
that  .same  standard  in  the  renewal 
process'.' 

Rate  regulation  is  a  major  area  ol 
difference  between  H.R.  4299  and  H.R. 
4103.  H.R.  4103  would  effectively 
eliminate  rate  regulation  in  most  areas 
of  the  country  for  virtually  all  cable 
services  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
While  I  recognize  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  debate  over  how  effective 
rate  regulation  is.  I  believe  it  is  far  too 
early  to  prohibit  such  regulation  of 
cable  operators.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  cable  industry  can  demonstrate  a 
widespread  record  of  abuse  of  this  au- 
thoritv  by  local  and  Stale  govern- 
ments. Moreover.  I  consider  rate  regu- 
lation an  effective  tool  for  local  au- 
thorities to  use  to  ensure  enforcement 
of  cable  franchise  agreements. 

My  proposal  will  permit,  and  in  fact 
mandate,  substantial  deregulation  of 
cable  service  rates.  However,  rate  regu- 
lation over  basic  service  and  two-way 
communications  where  a  cable  opera- 
tor is  in  direct  coinpetition  with  regu- 
lated telephone  companies  is  pre- 
served at  the  local  level. 

Among  other  provisions  of  H.R.  4299 
are  those  which  deal  with  the  rights  of 
apartment  dwellers  to  be  served  by 
cable  operators,  mandates  for  citizen 
access  to  cable  services  and  subscriber 
privacy  protections.  I  also  have  includ- 
ed language  which  prohibits  piracy  of 
cable  services. 

Federal  legislation  over  the  cable  in- 
dustry may  indeed  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  provide  clarifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  contract  renewal 
for  cable  companies.  1  am  convinced 
that  the  approach  developed  in  H.R. 
4299  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned-the  consumer,  the  op- 
erator and  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance when  markup  sessions  begin  on 
Federal  cable  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  be  a  constructive  process 
uhich  will  narrow  the  differences  be- 
twr.n    H  R     41(i:<    aiid    H  R     4'299    and 
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bring  together  llie  Naiionai  Lt-ague  of 
Cities,  the  Naiionai  Cable  Television 
A.ssociation,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  all  other  interested  par- 
ties. 

The  following  is  a  section  by  section 
analysis  of  H.R.  4299  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  are  probably  hearing  from  both 
their  mayors  and  cable  operators  on 
the  various  legislative  propo.sals  which 
have  been  introduced  to  deal  with  the 
cable  television  issue. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 

HB  4299  the  CABLE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  198.1  PROPOSED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  BRYANT 

Section  1  amends  the  1934  Communica- 
tions Act  by  adding  a  new  Title  VI  with  the 
following  new  sections; 

Section  601  contains  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress that   cable  television  and  broadband 
telecommunications    transmission    systems 
are  efficient  modes  for  the  delivery  of  new 
and     varied     telecommunications    services: 
that   a   national   policy   can   encourage   the 
rapid  expansion  of  cable  tran.smis.sion  facili- 
ties and  can  encourage  the  construction  and 
operation   of  cable   television   tran.smission 
facilities  and  services  compatible  with  the 
particular  needs  of  the  residents  of  individ- 
ual communilie.s:  thai  telecommunications 
service   competition   can   exist    only   where 
competing  service  providers  have  equal  and 
fair  access  to  comparable  iransmi.ssion  fa- 
cilities at  comparable  prices:  that  competi- 
tion in  cable  services  should  be  encouraged 
wherever  possible:   that   cable  transmission 
facilities  demonstrate  sub.stantial  economies 
of  scale  and  low  incremental  costs  of  carry- 
ing additional  telecommunications  services: 
and  that  the  design,  construction,  availabil- 
ity   and  operation  of  such  monopoly  facili- 
ties is  a  matter  of  important  local  concern. 
Section  602  lists  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Act; 
to  establish  consumer  rights  in  cable  tele- 
communications services;   to   foster   growth 
and     expansion     of     freedom     of     speech 
through  broadband  telecommunications:  to 
assure  diversity  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices to  cable  subscribers;  to  promote  compe- 
tition among   telecommunications  services; 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible  availability 
of  cable  transmission  facilities  to  subscrib- 
ers    and     cable     service     providers     on     a 
nondiscriminatory  basis;  to  deregulate  com- 
petitive cable  services  and  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  cable  transmission  facili- 
ties to  such  services;  to  define  and  encour- 
age shared  federal,  state,  and  local  responsi- 
bilities  for   the  development   of   broadband 
telecommunications:  and  lo  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  contracts  to  provide  cable  facili- 
ties equipment  and  services  to  the  public. 

Section  603  defines  the  following  terms; 
ba.sic  service,  broadband  telecommunica- 
tions, cable  facility,  cable  franchise  or  fran- 
chi-ses.  cable  operator  or  cable  system  opera- 
tor cable  service  or  cable  service  offering, 
cable  subscriber,  cable  system,  closed  trans- 
mission medium  or  closed  transmission 
media,  franchising  authority,  law.  person, 
personally  identifiable  information,  tele- 
communications, telecommunications  serv- 
ice and  United  Slates.  The  definition  distin- 
guished between  the  facilities  used  to  pro_ 
vide  three  types  of  services;  basic,  cable,  and 
telecommunications.  Basic  service  is  defined 
as  the  availability  of  a  cable  facility  and  any 
services  defined  as  basic  service  in  a  negoti- 
ated contract  between  a  system  operator 
and  franchising  authority  or  in  a  franchise 
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or  ordinance,  and  any  other  services  that 
are  defined  by  the  FCC  as  basic  service. 
Cable  service  is  defined  lo  mean  one-way 
video  and  audio  service  offered  by  a  cable 
operator  on  its  cable  sy.stem  available  to  all 
sub.scribers.  and  not  included  in  basic  serv- 
ice. Telecommunications  service  means  the 
offering  of  telecommunications  (the  trans- 
mission of  information  by  electromagnetic 
means),  but  does  not  include  basic  or  cable 
service.  Cable  subscribers  include  those  who 
receive  and  those  who  transmit  signals  over 
the  cable  system  except  the  operator. 

Section  604  contains  the  scope  of  the  Acts 
application.  States  or  political  .subdivisions 
or  agencies  of  states,  and  franchising  au- 
thorities may  award  cable  franchises  within 
their  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Cable  operators  may 
not  provide  any  .service  on  their  cable  sys- 
tems without  a  cable  franchise  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Act.  A  grandfather  clause  ex- 
empts cable  systems  in  operation  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983  from  this  franchi.se  require- 
ment. . 

Section  605  sets  forth  the  jurisdiction  ol 
stale  and  local  franchising  authorities  and 
of  the  FCC  over  basic  service  and  telecom- 
munications service.  State  and  local   fran- 
chising authorities  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
ensure,  with  respect  to  any  basic  service  or 
telecommunications  service,  the  availability 
and    fair    terms    and   conditions,    including 
rates  and  charges  of  cable  facility  and  serv- 
ice availability,  user  access,  equipment,  and 
non-commercial  and  commercial  uses.  The 
FCC  may  establish  minimum  cable  stand- 
ards for  technical  specifications,  terms  and 
conditions    for    public,    governmental,    and 
educational  access,  system  interconnection, 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirma- 
tive action,  and  cross  ownership  of  cable  and 
other  media.  Notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  the  FCC.  the  states  or  franchising  au- 
thorities, may  establish  additional  require- 
ments appropriate  for  a  particular  commu- 
nilv's  needs,  including  reasonable  consumer 
protection,  public  .safety,  and  environmental 
protection,  to  ensure  that  cable  systems  are 
constructed  and  operated  consistently  with 
the  public  interest. 

Section  606  defines  the  extent  to  which 
state  and  local  authorities  can  regulate 
"cable  service"  (as  opposed  lo  basic  serv- 
ice") A  state  or  local  franchising  authority 
may  not  regulate  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  cable  service  offering  unless  that  serv- 
ice is  not  subject  lo  effective  competition 
in  the  relevant  market"  (defined  as  the 
availability  to  all  subscribers  of  a  compara- 
ble service  al  a  similar  or  lower  cost ).  This 
Section  establishes  a  presumption  that  ef- 
fective competition  exists  for  any  one-way 
video  or  audio  service  not  included  in  basic 
service  ""  A  cable  operator  may  nonetheless 
contract  with  a  franchising  authority  to 
provide  specific  cable  services  under  specific 
conditions. 

Section  607  promotes  competition  among 
various  cable  and  telecommunications  serv- 
ices It  authorizes  the  FCC  and  slate  and 
local  authorities  lo  adopt  regulations  to  en- 
courage fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of 
cable  subscribers  with  respect  lo  the  use  of 
cable  facilities  and  the  availability  and  di- 
versity of  competing  basic  services,  cable 
services  and  telecommunications  services.  A 
franchising  authority  and  cable  operator 
may  specify,  in  a  franchise  agreement  or  re- 
newal thereof,  thai  certain  obscene  or  oth- 
erwise consli'utionally  unprotected  cable 
services  shall  not  be  provided,  or  shall  be 
provided  subject  to  conditions. 
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Section  608  authorizes  the  imposition  on 
cable  operators  of  fees  for  the  privilege  of 
holdiPK  a  franchise.  Franchise  fees  shall  not 
exceed  an  annual  atiKreiiate  of  five  percent 
of  a  cable  operators  gross  revenues  related 
to  the  operation  of  the  cable  system  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  franchise.  Franchise 
fees  do  not  include  taxes,  charges  for  build- 
ing permits  or  safety  inspections  or  similar 
services  performed  by  governmental  au- 
thorities pursuant  to  generally  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  bonds,  security  funds, 
letters  of  credit,  insurance,  indemnification, 
penalties,  liquidated  damages,  or  similar  re- 
quirements incidental  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  franchising  agreement,  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  u.sc  of  chan- 
nels set  aside  for  public,  educational  or  gov 
ernmental  use  or  payments  to  benefit  sub- 
scrit>ers.  which  are  not  paid  directly  to  the 
franchising  authority. 

Section  609  establishes  a  fair  process  for 
reviewing  applications  for  franchise  renew- 
als and  extensions.  Any  application  for  fran 
chise  renewal  must  be  filed  at  least  24 
months,  but  not  more  than  36  months, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  franchi.se.  A  cable 
system  operator  with  franchises  .scheduled 
to  expire  within  24  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  this  requirement  if  he  files  application 
for  renewal  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  franchising  authority  must 
initiate  the  renewal  process  within  120  days 
of  submi-ssion  of  the  application  and  con- 
duct any  proceedings  necessary  to  adequate- 
ly consider  the  application,  including  at 
least  one  public  hearing.  The  subjects  of 
this  public  hearing  shall  include  the  opera- 
tors  past  performance;  its  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  existing  franchise:  the 
needs  of  the  community  served  for  public 
educational,  government  and  other  forms  of 
access  and  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
renewal  application.  The  franchising  au- 
thority shall  commence  negotiations  in  good 
faith  with  any  catde  system  operator  regard- 
ing franchise  renewal  within  30  days  after 
completion  of  the  proceedings  for  consider- 
ation of  the  renewal  application,  shall  make 
a  final  decision  on  the  application  within  18 
months  after  its  receipt,  and.  if  that  applica- 
tion is  denied,  shall  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing,  within  30  days  after  the  final  deci 
sion.  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial.  To  maxi- 
mize the  potential  for  competition  to  obtain 
a  franchise  the  biH  allows  a  franchising  au- 
thority to  solicit,  receive,  and  consider  appli- 
cations from  other  persons  seeking  a  cable 
television  franchise  at  any  time. 

Section  610  provides  for  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  cable  sub.scribers.  No  cable 
operator  or  cable  subscriber  may  use  the 
cable  system  to  collect  personally  identifia- 
ble information  with  respect  to  a  cable  sub- 
scriber, except  upon  that  subscriber's  prior 
written  consent  This  prohibition  does  not 
apply  to  the  collection  of  information  solely 
for  billing  purposes,  to  monitor  cable  opera- 
tor performance,  to  monitor  for  unauthor- 
ized reception  of  telecommunications,  or  to 
collect  aggregate  information  about  sub- 
scriber viewing  patterns  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  operator  and  which  may  not  be  dis- 
closed. A  cable  operator  or  cable  sub.scriber 
shall  ensure  that  any  such  information  is 
destroyed  when  the  Information  is  no  longer 
u.sed  or  to  be  u.sed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  collected  Cable  operators  and 
subscribers  are  prohibited  from  di.sclosmg 
personally  identifiable  information  with  re- 
spect to  a  cable  sub.scriber  except  upon  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  subscriber,  or 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  court  order  authorizing 
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such  disclosure.  Any  consent  of  a  cable  sub- 
.scriber to  the  collection  or  disclosure  of  per- 
sonally identifiable  information  shall  be 
valid  for  no  more  than  one  year,  shall  be 
revocable  by  the  subscriber  at  any  time 
without  penalty,  and  is  automatically  re- 
voked when  the  con.senting  person  is  no 
longer  a  cable  subscriber.  No  penalty  shall 
be  imposed  nor  Incentive  offered  to  sub- 
scribers for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
such  consent.  Any  such  consent  shall  be  ex- 
pressed and  signed  on  a  document  intended 
solely  for  evidencing  the  subscriber's  con- 
.sent.  If  a  court  authorizes  or  orders  di.sclo- 
sure  of  personally  identifiable  information, 
the  per.son  to  whom  the  order  is  directed 
shall  notify  the  cable  subscriber  at  14  days 
b»'fore  the  disclosure  is  made.  Each  cable 
operator  shall,  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
an  agreement  to  provide  telecommunica- 
tions, and  regularly  thereafter,  inform  every 
subscriber  of  the  rights  of  the  subscriber 
under  this  section.  The  information  so  pro- 
vided shall  include  a  de.scription  of  the 
nature  of  the  information  to  be  maintained 
by  the  cable  operator,  or  cable  sub.scriber 
using  the  information,  and  the  location  and 
availability  of  such  information.  A  cable 
sub.scriber  shall  have  access  to  all  personally 
identifiable  information  regarding  that  sub- 
scriber wtiich  Is  collected  and  maintained  by 
a  cable  operator  or  other  cable  sub.scriber 
Any  cable  sub.scriber  whose  privacy  is  violat- 
ed in  contravention  of  this  .section  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  other  available  remedies,  be 
entitled  to  recover  civil  damages  as  author- 
ized and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  18 
U  S.C.  5  2520  States  or  political  subdivisions 
or  agencies  thereof,  or  franchising  authori- 
ties, may  enact  additional  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sub.scriber  privacy. 

Section  611  provides  that  existing  cable 
television  franchises,  or  franchises  l.ssued 
pursuant  to  a  franchise  process  initiated 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  are 
not  affected  by  the  Act.  A  franchising  au- 
thority and  cable  system  operator  may. 
however,  agree  to  make  a  franchise  to 
which  they  are  parties  subject  to  this  Act  A 
cable  operator  may  invoke  the  rights  and 
obligations  under  this  Act  if.  within  one 
year  of  its  effective  dale,  the  cable  operator 
can  prove  to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion that  Its  franchise  Is  an  uncoascionable 
contract. 

Section  612  prohibits  certain  corrupt  prac 
tices  with  respect  to  the  obtaining  or  relen 
tion  of  a  cable  franchi.se.  It  makes  unlawful 
the  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  interstate  commerce  in  fur- 
therance of  an  offer,  payment,  promi.se  to 
pay.  or  authorization  of  the  payment  of  any 
money,  or  offer,  gift,  promi.se  to  give,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  giving  of  anything  of 
value  to  any  official  for  the  purpo.se  of  in- 
fluencing his  official  act  or  decision,  or  for 
the  purpo.se  of  inducing  the  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  franchising  authority 
to  affect  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  franchising  authority,  in  order  to 
assist  the  person  in  obtaining  or  retaining  a 
cable  television  franchi.se.  The  .same  prohi- 
bition applies  to  the  corrupt  uSe  of  the 
mails  or  any  means  of  instrumentality  or 
interstate  commerce  in  furtherance  of  an 
offer,  payment,  promise  to  pay.  or  authori- 
zation of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or 
offer,  gift,  promise  to  give,  or  authorization 
of  the  giving  of  anything  of  value  to  any 
person  while  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know  that  any  portion  of  such  money  or 
thing  of  value  will  be  offered,  given,  or 
promised,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  offi- 
cial for  the  same  purposes.  Individuals  con- 
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victed  of  willful  violation  of  these  prohibi- 
tions are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  Any  corporation  or  part- 
nership convicted  of  violating  these  prohibi- 
tions shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000. 
Any  officer  or  director  of  a  corporation  or 
partnership,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf 
of  a  corporation,  who  is  convicted  of  a  will- 
ful violation  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  Any  official  or  person  select- 
ed to  be  an  official,  who  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, corruptly  asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits, 
seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive 
anything  of  value  for  himself  or  for  any 
other  person  or  entity.  In  return  for  being 
influenced  in  his  performance  of  any  offi- 
cial act  in  order  to  assist  any  person  in  ob- 
taining or  retaining  a  cable  television  fran- 
chise shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.  This  .section  defines  the  term  "offi- 
cial" to  mean  any  officer  or  employee  of  a 
franchising  authority  or  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  any 
person  acting  in  an  official  capacity  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  franchising  authority 
or  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
An  employee  of  a  franchising  authority  or 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof  whose  duties  are  essentially  min- 
isterial or  clerical  is  not  an  official  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  section. 

Section  613  prohibits  the  unauthorized 
interception  or  reception  of  broadband  tele- 
communications and  defines  broadband 
telecommunications  as  wire  communica- 
tion "  within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C. 
§  2S10<li.  In  the  event  of  any  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  provisions  of  Section  613  and  18 
U.S.C.  chapter  119.  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  chapter  119  shall  be  control- 
ling. 

Section  614  directs  states  and  local  fran- 
chising authorities  to  adopt  regulations  to 
ensure  that  no  landlord,  mobile  home  park 
owner,  or  governing  body  of  a  condominium 
or  cooperative  interferes  with  the  installa- 
tion of  cable  television  facilities  upon  his 
property  or  premises,  except  to  require  that 
such  installation  conform  to  such  reasona- 
ble conditions  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  safety,  functioning  and  appearance  of 
the  premises,  and  the  convenience  and  well- 
being  of  other  residents;  that  the  operator 
or  resident  or  a  combination  thereof  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  the  installation,  operation, 
or  removal  of  cable  television  facilities;  and 
that  the  operator  and  the  resident  agree  to 
indemnify  the  landlord,  mobile  home  park 
owner,  or  governing  body  of  a  condominium 
or  cooperative  for  any  damage  cau.sed  by 
the  installation,  operation,  or  removal  of 
cable  facilities.  In  addition,  the  landlord, 
mobile  home  park  owner,  or  governing  body 
of  a  condominium  or  cooperative  shall  re- 
ceive reasonable  compensation  in  exchange 
for  permitting  cable  television  services  on  or 
within  his  property  or  premises. 

Section  2  makes  a  conforming  change  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Section  3  establishes  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  as  the  date  of  enactment.  The  FCC 
shall  report  to  Congress  five  years  after  the 
effective  date,  and  every  five  years  thereaf- 
ter, and  shall  recommend  whether  it  be- 
lieves changed  circumstances  in  telecom- 
munications .services  and  basic  services  war- 
rant amendment  or  repeal  of  this  Act.« 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  jersi;y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Noi^ember  8,  1983 
0  y,i  i:ODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
iiid;t\,  November  12.  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican Labor  Council  will  present  its 
annual  Four  Freedoms  Award  at  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  this  year's  recipi- 
ent. Robert  A.  Georgine.  president  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  the 
highlights  of  Bobs  career  to  Members 
of  this  body,  for  he  has  been  an  impor- 
tant force  in  the  labor  movement  for 
so  many  years  and  is  well  known  to  us 
all.  His  contributions  extend  so  far 
beyond  this,  however,  as  Bob  is  equal- 
ly respected  in  the  worlds  of  industry, 
public  interest,  and  government  serv- 

ice. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  deserving  re- 
cipient than  Bob  for  this  prestigious 
award.  A  family  man.  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  a  tireless  worker- 
Bob  Georgine  is  a  great  American,  and 
I  salute  him  on  this  very  special  occa- 
sion.* 


INTERNATIONAL  HYPOCRISY 

HON.  D.AVID  R.  OBEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 


•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  often 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  interna- 
tional community,  especially  in  the 
United  Nations,  is  always  eager  to  con- 
demn Israel  for  alleged  violations  of 
international  law  and  yet  so  silent 
when  other  countries  and  groups  act 
in  ways  that  violate  all  standards  of 
international  behavior. 

The  situation  now  taking  place  in 
northern  Lebanon  is  another  example 
of  this  international  double  .standard. 
Although  Israel  has  often  been  criti- 
cized for  the  way  it  deals  with  the  Pal- 
estinian people— on  some  occasions, 
with  justification— it  is  likely  that  very 
little  will  be  said  in  the  United  Nations 
about  the  death  and  destruction  that 
Syria  and  its  allies  are  bringing  down 
upon  hundreds  of  Palestinian  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Tripoli.  Leba- 
non. 

This  double  standard  is  not  only 
unjust,  it  is  counterproductive  as  well. 
Consistent  and  unreasonable  criticism 
of  Israel  by  the  international  commu- 
nitv  only  makes  that  country  defen- 
sive and  less  likely  to  do  some  of  the 
things  necessary  to  achieve  an  overall 
Middle  East  peace  .settlement.  This 
double   standard   also   contributes   to 
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the  erosion  of  support  for  iht  United 
Nation  and  other  international  orfjani- 
zations  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  will  not  continue  to 
support  an  international  body  that  ap- 
pears so  willing  to  criticize  a  country 
like  Israel,  which  is  democratic  and 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  so 
hesitant  to  act  against  others  who  de- 
serve international  condemnation. 

Richard  Cohen  has  an  excellent  arti- 
cle in  todays  Washington  Post  on  this 
subject  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  8.  1983] 
Hypocrisy 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
If   vou  listen  closely,   you  can   hear  the 
sound  of  hypocrisy.  Shh.  Hear  anything?  Of 
course  not.  It's  the  sound  of  the  United  Na- 
tions not  being  called  into  session,  of  rallies 
not  being  held  in  the  streets,  of  nations  not 
protesting,  of  the  world  press  not  editorial- 
izing bloody  murder,  of  the  Third  World,  in 
particular,   keeping  quiet   and  of  the  Arab 
countries  themselves  saying  not  a  word.  Pal- 
estinians are  being   killed  once  again,  but 
this  time  it  does  not  seem  to  matter. 

This  time,  of  course,  the  killers  are  other 
Arabs;  breakaway  elements  of  the  Palestini- 
an Liberation  Organization,  and  also  the 
Syrians.  At  the  moment,  they  have  the 
forces  loyal  to  Ya.sser  Arafat  pinned  down 
in  and  around  the  Lebanese  city  of  Tripoli. 
Daily,  the  Palestinians  and  the  Lebanese 
there  are  being  bombarded  by  artillery. 
Combatants  and  noncombatants  are  dying 
in  .scores,  refugees  have  hit  the  road  again, 
and  yet  the  world  says  nothing  in  protest. 

You  can.  of  cour.se.  imagine  the  outcry  if 
the  aggressor  force  were  composed  of  Israe- 
lis Then  we  would  have  a  repeal  of  what 
happened  in  the  summer  of  1982.  The  world 
would  .scream  bloody  murder.  Israel  would 
be  denounced  as  the  aggressor  that,  in  fact. 
it  was.  Television  would  bring  us  all  .scenes 
of  the  horror,  and  the  world  would  wring  its 
hands  at  pictures  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
of  children  burned  and  old  people  made 
homeless. 

But  the  same  thing  is  happening  now.  and 
to  the  .same  people.  Of  course,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference this  time.  The  aggressor  is  not 
Israel,  but  other  Arabs  and  maybe  some  Ira- 
nians, to  boot.  That  makes  a  difference,  but 
not  much  of  one.  The  dead  are  still  dead. 
The  wounded  are  still  wounded.  Refugees 
who  are  refugees  two  or  three  times  over 
are  on  the  road  once  again  and  none  of  this 
brings  the  Palestinians  closer  to  their  goal: 
a  homeland. 

Yet.  at  this  writing,  no  Arab  state  has  in- 
tervened. There  has  been  no  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Arab  League  none  of  the  usual 
threats  from  the  Saudis  to  withhold  the  ap- 
proximately $570  million  a  year  that  they 
provide  to  the  Syrians  and,  until  just  recent- 
ly no  public  protest  from  them  about  the 
carnage  in  Tripoli.  The  Third  Woiid.  su 
quick  to  pounce  on  I.srael  for  transgressions 
ranging  from  naked  aggression  to  mere  ex- 
istence, has  remained  mule.  Apparently,  the 
thinking  is  that  people  shot  by  Israelis 
suffer  more  than  if  they  are  shot  by  Syr- 
ians. 

The  silence  is  almost  deafening.  The  bovi- 
ets.  so  outraged  by  what  Israel  did  in  Leba- 
non, sav  nothing  about  what  their  ally. 
Syria,  does  in  the  same  country.  The  Ameri- 
can left.  ju.sl  recently  so  outraged  about 
Israel,  has  so  far  not  managed  to  have  a 
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single  petition  published  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  American  politicians,  some 
of  whom  could  hardly  wait  to  embrace 
Yasser  Arafat,  .say  nothing  while  the  man 
they  once  hugged  awaits  what  this  time 
may  really  be  the  end. 

For  people  who  sincerely  believe  that  Pal- 
estinians, too.  deserve  a  homeland,  what  is 
happening  now  in  Lebanon  is  a  tragedy.  It 
does  nothing  to  advance  the  Palestinian 
cause.  And  for  people  who  sincerely  thought 
that  Israel  was  both  wrong  and  immoral  in 
invading  Lebanon,  their  cause,  loo,  has  been 
sold  out  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Arab  states. 
These  slates  have  shown  they  have  one 
moral  -standard  for  Israel,  another  for  them- 
selves. The  one  for  Israel,  of  course,  is  much 
higher. 

As  for  the  United  Nations,  it  is  bereft  of 
morality.  It  watches  passively  as  a  national 
leader  with  a  modicum  of  moderation  loses 
out  to  radicals  who  will  bring  the  world  and 
their  people  nothing  but  war  and  more  war. 
Peace  and  moral  indignation  somehow 
become  irrelevant  when  Arab  kills  Arab. 
Only  when  Jews  kill  Arabs  does  mankind  re- 
member its  responsibilities. 

So  the  war  continues.  Syria  and  its  flun- 
kies in  the  PLO  are  doing  what  the  Israelis 
could  not— what,  in  effect,  world  opinion 
would  not  let  them  do.  Ariel  Sharon,  who 
blames  the  current  mess  in  Lebanon  on  Isra- 
el's inability  to  finish  what  it  started,  must 
be  getting  smug  satisfaction  from  Arab  re- 
solve to  pick  up  where  Israel  left  off.  There 
is  only  one  thing  different  this  lime.  Be 
quiet  and  you  can  hear  it.  It's  the  sound  of 
silence.* 


SERVICE  IN  THE  ME  DECADE 

HON.  GER.4LD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
author  Tom  Wolfe  labeled  the  1970"s 
"the  Me  Decade  "  because  of  our  preoc- 
cupation with  self-aggrandizement  and 
our  emphasis  on  getting  what  we 
want.  This  attitude  prevails  in  the 
1980's.  But  it  is  not  universal.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  not  even  triumphant.  As 
we  look  at  the  selfless  service  provided 
by  our  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
and  particularly  the  gallantry  of  those 
who  fought  and  died  in  Grenada  and 
Lebanon,  we  are  reminded  again  that 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  loyalty  still 
count— and  count  most. 

This  point  was  made  quite  movingly 
by  Mark  Shields  in  a  column  for  the 
■Washington  Post. 

The  Next  Time  You  See  a  Serviceman 

(By  Mark  Shields) 
In  its  first  hour  following  the  massacre  of 
American  Marines  in  Beirut,  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  Report  presented  a  memorable  seg- 
ment filmed  one  month  earlier  in  Lebanon. 
In  that  segment.  Jim  Webb,  a  Marine 
combat  veteran  of  Vietnam  turned  writer 
(and  a  good  one.  too)  interviewed  some 
young  Marines  then  on  assignment  for  their 
government  in  Lebanon. 

What  was  most  fascinating  about  the 
interviews  was  the  interviewees.  The  young 
men  themselves  were  un-self-con.scious  as 
they  spoke  of  the  dangerous  task  they  had 
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been  given.  These  were  young  men  who 
grew  up  in  the  same  society  that  produced 
and  promoted  John  McEnroe  and  designer 
chocolates.  They  had  been  exposed  to  the 
same  senseless  noise  atwut  the  tragedy  of 
fatty  thighs  and  the  tyranny  of  the  wrinkle. 
They  had  heard  of  the  critical  importance 
of  getting  in  close  touch  with  your  feelings, 
of  boldly  a-sserting  yourself,  of  Getting 
Everything  Now.  Becau.se  You  Deserve  It. 

But  those  young  Americans  in  Beirut  who 
were  talking  and  bunking  with  death  sound- 
ed different.  They  spoke  without  complain 
ing  of   their  task.   They  spoke  .seriously  of 
duly,  duty  they..obviously  took  quite  seri- 
ously. They  were  not  reckless  in  speech  or 
manner;    there    was    none    of    the    papier 
mache  warrior  -full  swagger  and  forced  bra 
vado.  Most  were  frank  to  admit  they  would, 
if   offered    the   option,   prefer   to   be   home 
rather  than  where  they  were.  But.  quite  ap- 
parently, they  cared  deeply  about  what  they 
were  doing 

I  will  not  romanticize  the  Marine  Corps. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  more  impor- 
tant moments  in  my  life,  but  very  few  hap- 
pier than  the  one  when,  after  completing  13 
weeks  of  boot  camp  at  Parris  Island.  S.C  ,  I 
finally  boarded  the  train  north.  My  memo- 
ries of  the  Marine  Corps  are  not  all  happy 
ones.  But  that  is  not  what  these  few  para 
graphs  are  about. 

What  they  are  about  is  some  young  Amer- 
icans m  the  fall  of  1983  who  believed  in 
what  they  were  doing,  who  believed  in  each 
other  and  cared  openly  about  each  other. 
That's  not  all  bad.  Very  few  of  the  Marines 
Jim  Webb  interviewed  would  be  candidates 
for  admission  to  Harvard  or  Stanford  busi 
ness  schools.  But  how  many  MBAs  or  CEOs 
will  ever  know  what  it  s  like  to  ha\e  some- 
body right  next  to  you,  in  a  moment  of 
crisis,  who  shares  your  values,  who  knows 
his  job  thoroughly,  who  will  not  run  if 
things  go  badly,  and  who  gives  a  very  large 
damn  about  your  own  survival?  To  say  noth- 
ing about  not  scheming  to  get  your  job'' 

At  a  time  when  the  principal  sacrifice 
asked  of  affluent  Americans  is  to  accept 
meekly  a  one-third  reduction  of  their  feder- 
al taxes  (.so  that  we  can  pay  for  the  dou- 
bling of  the  defense  budget),  at  a  time  when 
young  Americans  are  not  asked,  as  they 
were  only  20  years  ago,  for  their  idealism 
but  rather  for  their  price,  those  young, 
brave,  committed  Americans  who  faced 
tragedy  and  death -provided  and  inspira 
tion  and  an  encouraging  example. 

So  here  is  a  simple  suggestion.  The  next 
time  you  are  out  in  a  public  place  and  see  a 
serviceman  or  woman  (who  in  periods  of 
non-crisis  somehow  are  allowed  to  become 
either  invisible  or  faceless  or  both)  go  up  to 
that  person.  Smile  and  say  thank  you  for 
what  he  is  doing.  If  you  have  an  extra  buck 
in  your  pocket  and  feel  the  urge,  why  not 
offer  to  buy  that  person  in  uniform  a  soda 
or  a  beer? 

The  Marines  on  MacNeil-Lehrer  reminded 
us  that  the  United  States  is  an  awful  lot 
more  than  a  gro.ss  national  product  and  the 
averages  of  30  industrials.  Greed  is  no 
match  for  patriotism  in  a  very  tight  spot.* 
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floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  last  vote  of  the  day.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  fashion:  rollcall  No.  456. 
motion  to  adjourn,  ■ypa.'* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  S.  1983 

•  .Mr    (LINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4.  1983.  I  was  absent  from  the 


BUREAUCRAl    Sb.LD  NOT  BE  A 
niRTY  WORi:) 

HUN.  P.\TRlCl.-\  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterdays  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained an  interesting  piece  on  manag- 
ing the  civil  service  entitled.  Bureau- 
crat Need  Not  Be  a  Dirty  Word." 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
IP'rom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  7. 
1983) 

Bureaucrat  Need  Not  Be  a  Dirty  Word 
I  By  Clayton  M.  Chnsten.seni 

Should  we  call  employees  as.sociates  or 
subordinates?  Are  production  workers  the 
company's  front  line,  or  are  they  the  boys 
out  back?  These  questions  are  not  mere 
issues  of  semantics;  they  are  at  the  core  of  a 
revolution  in  the  way  managers  motivate 
their  people.  Slar  corporate  performers  like 
IBM  and  Delta  have  long  known  that  chal- 
lenging, training  and  trusting  employees 
was  their  key  to  success,  but  for  years  they 
were  loners.  Now.  Ihoughout  the  private 
.sector,  a  growing  jiumber  of  managers  are 
redefining  their  relationships  with  employ- 
ees. They  see  their  role  as  motivating  em- 
ployees, rather  than  controlling  them. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  revolution  in 
managers'  attitudes  toward  their  people  is 
picking  up  steam  in  the  private  sector,  it  is 
losing  ground  m  government.  The  term  '  bu 
reaucrat. "  never  a  word  connoting  great  re- 
spect, has  become  a  term  of  derision.  The 
past  two  presidents  were  elected  on  cam- 
paigns against  Washington's  bumbling  bu- 
reaucracy, and  their  rhetoric  has  been  inter- 
nalized by  many  of  the  political  appointees 
who  occupy  the  top  line-management  posi- 
tions in  goverimienl. 

Instead  of  treating  employees  with  re- 
spect, many  of  Washington's  managers  dis- 
trust their  bureaucrats'  motives.  Instead  of 
challenging  bureaucrats  with  responsibility, 
politician-managers  reserve  all  decisions 
with  political  or  policy  implications  to 
themselves.  Instead  of  investing  in  employ- 
ee development,  most  politician  managers 
simply  do  not  care.  After  all,  the  average 
tenure  of  political  appointees  is  18  months - 
too  short  to  see  much  benefit  from  training 
their  workers  with  further  skills.  And  there 
is  little  to  train  the  bureaucrats  for.  The  top 
four  layers  of  management  typically  are  re- 
served for  members  of  the  political  team; 
bureaucrats  cannot  penetrate  general  man- 
agement. 

Washington's  politician-managers  have 
embraced  these  altitudes  about  their  em- 
ployees without  question,  even  when  the 
best  private-sector  companies  have  shown 
them  to  be  destructive.  America  pays  a  high 
price  for  this  failure  of  government's  top 
management:  Becau.se  of  their  attitudes, 
Washington's  managers— and  the  bureau- 
crats Ihcy  manage -are  much  less  produc- 
tive than  they  could  be. 
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Washington's  political  appointees  distrust 
their  workers  because  they  believe  bureau- 
crats' political  views  and  survival  instincts 
might  cause  them  to  resist  new  policy  initia- 
tives. 

There  is  widespread  belief,  therefore,  that 
unless  agency  heads  surround  themselves 
with  a  large  cadre  of  ideologically  homoge- 
neous political  appointees  to  control  the  bu- 
reaucracy, the  bureaucracy  will  control  the 
government.  In  most  agencies  this  manage- 
ment team  assumes  an  us-vs.-Ihem  stance 
toward  the  career  civil  servants,  and  defines 
its  mi.ssion  as  fighting  the  bureaucracy  in- 
stead of  managing  it. 

The  idea  I  hat  government  employees  will 
not  respond  to  changes  in  managements 
policy,  while  private-.sector  employees  will, 
is  simply  not  true  Rather,  workers  in  both 
sectors  behave  the  way  management  ex- 
pecLs  them  to  behave.  Not  surprisingly,  two 
of  Washington's  most  successful  managers, 
former  transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
and  General  Services  Administrator  Jerry 
Carmen,  have  demonstrated  philosophies  of 
managing  people  that  come  as  close  to  the 
IBM-Delia  model  as  can  be  found  in  govern- 
ment. Both  have  gotten  exactly  what  they 
expected  from  their  bureaucrats:  loyalty 
and  results. 

Mr.  l/cwis  had  to  make  large,  budget- 
driven  cutbacks  in  programs  for  urban  mass 
transit  and  hazardous-materials-transporta- 
lion  safely.  Instead  of  pre-judging  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy's  intentions  and  pick- 
ing a  fight  with  them,  he  relied  on  career 
civil  servants,  who  had  strong  emotional 
commitments  to  their  programs,  to  imple- 
ment the  reductions.  They  were  loyal  and 
highly  effective  in  executing  their  new 
bo.ss's  policies. 

.  Mr.  Carmen  is  known  for  having  shaken 
up  the  General  Services  Administration. 
But  he  has  been  effective,  according  to  key 
associates,  because  of  the  tough-minded  re- 
spt^l  he  has  accorded  his  bureaucrats.  He 
has  filled  -some  slots  formerly  reserved  for 
political  appointees  with  career  civil  serv- 
ants. When  one  high-ranking  career  em- 
ployee complained  about  a  GSA  program, 
Mr  Carmen  let  him  hold  a  news  conference 
to  venl  his  views,  and  then  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  program  to  fix  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Anne  Gorsuch  Bur- 
ford,  who  brought  an  us-vs.-them  attitude  to 
her  Environmental  Protection  Agency  post 
and  set  about  quickly  to  control  her  bu- 
reaucracy, also  got  what  she  expected:  a  bu- 
reaucracy that  undermined  her  and  her  pro- 
gram. The  reason  for  Messrs.  Lewis's  and 
Carmen's  succes.ses  and  Mrs.  Burford's  fail- 
ure was  not  a  matter  of  ideological  harmony 
on  the  one  hand  and  di.scord  on  the  other;  it 
was  the  way  they  managed  their  people.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Burford  model  of  manage- 
ment seems  to  dominate  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Carmen  agreed  in  a  recent  interview. 
"I  have  come  to  Ihe  conclusion,  and  this  is 
coming  from  a  political  person  now.  that  we 
have  substituted  blaming  the  work  force  for 
blaming  leadership.  What  this  country  has 
had  over  Ihe  last  number  of  years  is  pretty 
poor  government  leadership." 

Politician-managers'  distrust  of  bureau- 
crats not  only  limits  their  own  effectiveness, 
but  restrains  the  bureaucracy's  productivi- 
ty. Managers  who  believe  that  bureaucrats 
are  lethargic  and  unresponsive  have  estab- 
lished rules  for  nearly  everything  bureau- 
crats do.  The.se  procedures,  based  on  the 
.same  view  of  the  worker  as  Frederick  Tay- 
lor's indu.strial-engineering  systems,  are  de- 
signed to  control  bureaucrats;  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  it  wrong.  Unfortunately, 
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they  also  prevent  bureaucrats  from  doing  it 
better. 

To  improve  productivity  in  government, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  propo.sed  ex 
panding  the  merit-pay  system  to  reward 
civil  servants  for  good  performances.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  new  system  will  have  an 
impact  on  productivity  and  innovation  in 
government. 

Money,  however,  is  not  the  primary  moii 
vator  of  employees.  A  recent  Public  Agenda 
Foundation  study  of  U.S.  workers  (which, 
interestingly,  was  distributed  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management)  found 
that  opportunity  for  advancement  affects 
employee  productivity  much  more  than  in- 
centive pay  does.  The  survey  also  identified 
two  other  factors  that  are  ju.sl  as  important 
as  performance-linked  pay  in  their  impact 
on  productivity:  non-monetary  recognition 
for  good  work,  and  the  chance  to  develop 
new  skills. 

The  best  private-sector  companies  discov- 
ered their  people  long  ago.  They  learned 
that  if  management  develops  employees, 
tru.sls  them  with  responsibility  and  gives 
them  the  autonomy  to  do  their  jobs  effi- 
ciently, productivity,  innovation  and  profits 
are  the  result.  Many  have  found,  in  fact, 
that  their  people,  not  capital  investment, 
have  been  their  greatest  source  of  produc- 
tivity improvement. 

It  is  time  that  public-sector  managers  dis- 
covered their  people,  too.  If  the  experience 
of  the  best  private-sector  companies  is  any 
guide,  perhaps  the  greatest  cost  savings  of 
all  can  be  found  in  spreading  the  revolution 
in  managerial  attitudes  about  workers  to 
the  top  managers  of  government. 
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rkac;an 
HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 


wr    Nt.A    JUi.shi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.    TORRICELLI.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today    the    President    is   on    his   way 
across  the   Pacific  to   meet   with   the 
leaders   of   Japan   and   South    Korea. 
While  in  Seoul.  Mr.  Reagan  will  no 
doubt    focus    his    discussions    on    the 
downing  of  Korean  air  flight  007  and 
the     tragic     bombing     in     Rangoon, 
Burma,  that  killed  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Korean  Cabinet.  At 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Reagan  has  an  op- 
portunity to  show  his  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  South  Korea.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  South  Korea  is  an  im- 
portant   strategic    partner    with    the 
United  Stales  in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet 
the  talk  in  Seoul  should  include  con- 
cern for  the  human  rights  situation  in 
that  country.  While  noting  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  South   Korea,   the 
President    must    also    emphasize    the 
country's  great  need  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy.  The  desire  for  a 
strong  Korea  and  a  democratic  Korea 
should   go   hand   in    hand.   This   past 
Sunday,  an  article  by  Kim  Young  Sam 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  As 
the    leader    of    the    Ntv.     I),  niocratic 
Party    in    South    Korea.    Kun    Young 
Sam  was  released   from   house  arrest 
this  past  June  during  a  23-day  hunger 
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strike  to  demand  restoration  of  democ- 
racy. This  article  cogently  illustrates 
the"  opportunities  open  to  President 
Reagan  on  his  visit  to  Seoul  and  de- 
scribes an  approach  the  United  Stales 
should  take  to  help  South  Korea 
along  the  road  to  democracy.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Korean  Democbacv  Needs  Reagan 
(By  Kim  Young  Sam) 
Seoul,  South  Korea. -South  Koreans 
remain  convinced  that  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, which  they  still  believe  are  the 
common  goals  of  America  and  South  Korea, 
will  eventually  reign.  President  Reagan, 
who  is  to  visit  Seoul  in  a  few  days,  can  help. 
Will  he? 

Many  Americans  died  in  the  Korean  War. 
and  United  Stales  forces  remain  here  today. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  South  Kore- 
ans refuse  to  believe  that  what  is  involved  is 
merely  the  deterring  of  war  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  east  Asia.  We  believe  that 
fundamentally  what  is  at  stake  is  the  shared 
pursuit  of  the  values  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. ,.  . 
Unfortunately.  American  policy  toward 
South  Korea  is  perceived  by  Gen.  Chun  Doo 
Hwans  regime  as  overlooking,  even  condon- 
ing, blatant  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  which  involve  repressive  secret  police 
and  brutal  torturing  of  political  prisoners. 
Obviously,  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
perception,  but  one  deserves  to  be  singled 
out  Successive  dictatorial  rulers  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  visits  by  American  Presi- 
dents. They  present  the  good  will  that 
Presidents  show  the  Korean  people  as  a  sign 
of  unqualified  political  support  for  their  re- 
gimes. This  is  why  many  people  have  mis- 
givings about  what  the  Reagan  visit  might 

bring. 

One  reason  President  Reagan  gave  for  the 
invasion  of  Grenada  was  the  need  to  restore 
order  and  democracy.  I  believe  he  owes  it  to 
himself  and  that  principle  to  use  his  visit 
here  to  emphasize  my  country's  great  need 
for  restoration  of  democracy. 

Arguments  are  familiarly  presented  else- 
where that  it  is  sometimes  inevitable  that  a 
dictatorship  should  receive  American  sup- 
port if  political  stability  is  to  be  attained. 
But  political  stability  imposed  and  enforced 
by  dictatorial  rule  is  nothing  more  than  the 
siabilitv  of  the  cemetery.  Such  stability  is 
often  pregnant  with  potential  rejection  and 
denial  by  the  people.  The  unrest  gripping 
the  Philippines  in  the  wake  of  Beningo  S. 
Aquino's  murder  shows  that  the  stability 
under  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos's  rule 
has  not  been  stability  at  all. 

Dictatorial  rulers  like  President  Chun  and 
his  predecessor.  Park  Chung  Hee.  frequent- 
ly argue  that  to  wage  an  effective  battle 
against  Communism,  it  is  necessary  to 
shelve  basic  human  rights  and  freedom. 
This  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  the  propo- 
sition that  one  should  burn  down  a  house  lo 
prevent  a  thief  from  entering  it. 

Dictatorships,  especially  military  dictator- 
ships are  bound  to  become  corrupt.  When 
freedom  of  the  press  is  effectively  curbed, 
corrupt  practices  can  easily  thrive  and 
become  rampant.  A  recent  scandal  involving 
illicit  financial  dealings,  as  well  as  an  even 
larger  financial  .scandal  last  year,  was  an 
offshoot  of  criminal  corruption  in  the  high- 
est ruling  circles.  Members  of  the  military 
dictator's  family  were  especially  implicated 
in  the  criminal  practices. 

These  are  but  a  few  visible  manifestations 
of  the  regime's  corruption.  America  a.sks 
South  Koreans  to  trust  this  corrupt,  immor- 
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al  regime.  Let  me  ask  the  American  people: 
Would  you  trust  this  kind  of  immoral  Gov- 
ernment if  it  were  yours? 

While  South  Koreans  join  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  voicing  outrage  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  shooting  down  a  Korean  Air  Lines 
plane  with  269  people  aboard  and  the  Ran- 
goon bombing  that  killed  19  Seoul  officials, 
they  are  also  painfully  reminded  of  the 
thou.sands  of  civilians  massacred  by  South 
Korean  troops  in  Kwangju  in  1980  when 
they  were  protesting  against  the  military 
regime. 

Koreans  know  it  is  their  own  task  lo  re- 
store democracy— no  one  else  can  do  it  for 
them.  They  can  achieve  it.  But  it  will  come 
only  with  a  change  in  the  Constitution  so 
that  they  have  the  power  to  choose  their 
own  repre.sentalives.  We  do  not  beg  Wash- 
ington to  actively  intervene  on  behalf  of  our 
struggle  to  restore  democracy.  But  we  do 
ask  its  moral  support.  That  involves  chang- 
ing its  foreign  policy.  We  keep  asking  ques- 
tions: If  we  cannot  turn  to  America  for  Ihe 
justice  that  it  represents,  where  can  we 
turn?  Where  else  can  we  find  the  moral  up- 
rightness with  which  America  has  been  so 
long  identified? 

People  everywhere  who  suffer  oppression 
ask-  these  same  questions.  They  are  ques- 
tions America  must  ask  itself.  The  lone  of 
America's  response  must  be  firm  and  con- 
sistent. We  do  not  expect  lo  hear  well- 
chosen  phrases  of  so-called  quiet  diplomacy 
but  firm  unchangeable.  indestructible 
words.  These  are  the  questions  of  our  lime 
that  America  must  answer. 

As  leader  of  the  South  Korean  opposition. 
I  hope-and  expect-that  President  Reagan 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity  lo  discuss 
with  him  personally  our  mutual  concern  for 
human  rights  and  democracy.* 


WILLIAM  G.  ANLYAN.  M  D. 

HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
lake  great  pleasure  joining  my  fellow- 
North  Carolinians  in  honoring  Dr. 
William  G.  Anlyan  this  coming  Friday. 
November  11. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Dr.  Anlyan 
has  been  a  major  force  in  establishing 
the  high  levels  of  medical  achievement 
that  have  made  Duke  University  in 
Durham  world  renowned. 

A  distinguished  scholar  and  surgeon. 
Dr.  Anlvan  has  shared  his  depth  of 
knowledge  with  successive  generations 
of  medical  students  at  Duke,  where  he 
serves  as  chancellor  for  health  affairs 
and  professor  of  surgery. 

An  alumnus  of  Yale  University, 
where  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 
and  of  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, he  amas.sed  over  the  years  an 
outstanding  record  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessional responsibilities.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation's Research  Strengthening 
Group  for  Special  Program  for  Re- 
search and  Training  in  Tropical  Dis- 
eases: chairman  of  Duke  University's 
Medical    School    Advisory    Committee 
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and  on  its  steering  committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  and  Human  Development: 
member  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Group  of  North  Carolina  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  Joint  Conference 
Committee  on  Medical  Care  and  Uni 
varsity  of  North  Carolina  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  Advisory  Committee; 
chairman  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion/Duke vice  president's  committee; 
consultant  and  former  board  of  re 
gents  chairman  of  National  Library  of 
Medicine;  distinguished  service 
member  of  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges;  past  president  of  As- 
sociation for  Academic  Health  Cen- 
ters: and  has  held  many  other  highly 
responsible  posts. 

Dr.  Anlyan  belongs  to  more  than  20 
professional  societies,  and  has  received 
many  honors  for  his  pioneering  medi- 
cal achievements,  including  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  science  degree  from 
Rush  Medical  College.  Modern  Medi- 
cine's Award  for  Distinguished 
Achit-vement.  the  Governor's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Meritorious  Service, 
the  Abraham  Plexner  Award  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  designation  by  Yale  as  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  alumnus. 

To  my  contituents.  however.  Dr. 
Anlyan  is  best  known  for  his  leader- 
ship and  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  development  of  programs  and  fa- 
cilities at  Duke  Medical  Center.  Duke's 
outstanding  reputation  is  due  in  large 
part  to  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
trustees  of  Duke  University  have 
chosen  to  honor  Dr.  William  Anlyan 
by  dedicating  a  portion  of  Duke  Hospi- 
tal North  as  "Anlyan  Tower"  Such 
recognition  is  surely  due  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  Duke  a 
mecca  of  medical  achievement. • 
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its  existence  and  this  years  foreign 
students  were  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many. 

I  commend  the  band  on  their  superb 
effort  in  last  weekend  s  championship 
and  am  very  proud  to  have  them  as 
representatives  of  Florida  and  of  my 
district.* 
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L.AKS     HOWELL  SILVER 
REGIMENT  HICIH  SCHOOL  BAND 

HON.  BILL  MrCOLLUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8,  1983 

•  Ml  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  a  high  school  band  from  my 
district,  the  Lake  Howell  Silver  Regi- 
ment, which  is  currently  visiting  our 
Nation's  Capital.  As  one  of  only  40 
bands  to  be  invited  to  compete  in  the 
Marching  Bands  of  Americas  Grand 
National  Championship,  the  Silver 
Regiment  was  the  sole  representative 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  They  placed 
22nd  in  the  competition  and  were 
noted  as  the  band  most  improved  of 
those  bands  who  were  invited  to  com- 
pete last  year  as  well  as  this  year.  The 
Silver  Regiment  is  an  organization 
which  has  had  exchange  students 
from  abroad  throughout  the  years  of 


THE  COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 
FINDS  FCC  ACCESS  ORDER 
UNFAIR  TO  LONGDISTANCE 
CARRIERS  COMPETING  WITH 
THE  SOON  TO  BE  DIVESTED 
AT&T 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noiember  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
aware,  as  are  my  colleagues,  that 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  will 
soon  be  divested  of  seven  local  operat- 
ing companies.  Under  a  recently  post- 
poned Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission access  order,  long-distance 
service  providers  who  compete  with 
AT&T  for  long-distance  telephone 
busine-ss  will  be  unfairly  penalized  by 
the  charges  which  the  FCC  order 
would  impose. 

I  am  very  aware  of  this  inequity  and 
was  successful  in  the  markup  of  H.R. 
4102  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  of  defending  and  preserv- 
ing an  amendment  which  prevents 
these  unfair  charges  from  being  im- 
posed. My  amendment  would  simply 
maintain  the  current  system  of 
charges  until  such  time  as  the  compet- 
ing carriers  have  access  to  local  net- 
work exchanges  on  a  level  equivalent 
with  AT&T.  At  that  time,  when  the 
competing  carriers  have  one  digit-plus 
long-distance  number  dialing,  quality 
voice  communication  and  other  serv- 
ices not  now  available,  these  compet- 
ing companies  will  pay  charges  equal 
to  those  paid  by  AT&T. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  its  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration  agree  with  my 
position.  In  a  letter  to  the  FCC  Chair- 
man, Commerce  Secretary  Baldridge 
expresses  concern  that  the  FCC  order 
"would  substantially  increase  competi- 
tors' costs.  It  would  do  this  before 
they  are  afforded  the  benefits  of  equal 
interconnecting  required  under  the 
AT&T  anti-trust  settlement." 

For  my  colleagues"  consideration.  I 
am  enclosing  the  text  of  Secretary 
Baldriges  letter  and  the  petition  filed 
with  the  FCC. 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC.  October  2S.  1983. 
Hon  Mark  S.  Fowler. 
Chairman. 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mark.  Federal  policy  has  sought  lo 
foster    more   effective   competition    in    the 


loriK-dislance  communications  field  for  more 
than  a  decade  The  Commi.s.sion"s  Access 
Charges  decision  is  consistent  with  thi.s 
policy.  The  decision  make  possible  more 
co.st -based  pricing.  Such  pricing  is  neces.sary 
lo  sustained  and  effective  competition. 

The  parts  of  the  decision  increasing  the 
access  charges  assessed  AT&T's  long-dis- 
tance service  competitors,  however,  are  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  The  decision 
would  substantially  increase  competitors' 
costs.  It  would  do  this  before  they  are  af- 
forded the  benefits  of  equal  interconnection 
required  under  the  AT&T  antitrust  settle- 
ment. 

AT&T's  long-distance  service  competitors 
have  petitioned  the  Commission  urging  a  re- 
duction in  their  charges  until  fully  equal 
Interconnection  is  achieved.  We  have  care- 
fully reviewed  these  petitions  and  believe 
that  Ihey  advance  a  sound  ca.se  for  further 
revising  the  Commissions  decision. 

The  Department's  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration  is 
filing  detailed  and  extensive  comments  in 
support  of  the  petitions  filed  by  the  com- 
petitive carriers.  I  want  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  assuring  that  the  transition  to  cosl- 
ba-sed  pricing  and  more  effective  competi- 
tion is  as  smooth  as  possible.  I  urge  the 
Commi.ssion  to  give  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Secretary  o/  Commerce. 

Before  the  Federal  Communications 

Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 

CC  Docket  No.  78-72.  Phase  I 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  MTS  AND  WATS  MARKET 
STRUCTURE 

David  J.  Markey.  A.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Communications  and  Information. 

Richard  H.  Shay.  Chief  Coun.sel.  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington.  D.C. 

Robert  F.  Aldrich.  Attorney.  Office  of  the 
Chief  Coun.sel.  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration. 

October  28, 1983. 

COMMENTS  ON  PETITIONS  FOR  FURTHER 
RECONSIDERATION 

The  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  (NTIA).  as  the 
Executive  branch  agency  principally  respon- 
sible for  national  telecommunications 
policy,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
comments  on  the  petitions  for  further  re- 
consideration filed  in  this  proceeding. 
Introduction  and  Summary 

NTIA  supports  in  part  the  petitions  of 
GTE.  MCI.  SBS.  and  others  for  further  re- 
consideration of  the  changes  in  access 
charges  for  "other  common  carriers'" 
(OCCs)  The  1984  charges  in  the  Commis- 
sion's plan  represent  a  dramatic  increase 
from  the  current  ENFIA  rate  and  should  be 
revised.  The  precipitous  increase  is  based  on 
an  insufficiently  reliable  method  of  compu- 
tation, is  disruptive  of  a  smooth  transition 
to  equal  access  at  equal  rales,  and  is  likely 
to  affect  adversely  the  posldivestilure  long- 
distance marketplace.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mission's plan  places  at  unneces.sary  risk  the 
conditions  necessary  for  workable  competi- 
tion. It  may  strip  users  of  the  option  of  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  recent  entrants  under 
conditions  of  equal  access. 

We  fully  support  the  principle  of  equal 
rates  for  equal  access.  We  dusagree  with  pe- 
titioners who  argue  a  need  to  maintain  a 
discount  for  other  carriers  beyond  the  point 


when  equal  access  arrangements  are  in 
place  However,  during  the  transition  to 
equal  access,  the  FCC  should  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  progress  toward  equal 
charges  is  roughly  parallel  with  progress 
toward  equal  interconnection. 

NTIA  urges  the  Commission  to  di.scontin 
ue  its  effort  to  put  a  value  on  AT&T's  pre- 
mium access,  and  to  concentrate  instead  on 
smoothing  the  transition  from  current 
ENFIA  rates  lo  equal  access  charges.  We 
recommend  that  the  Commi.ssion  determine 
an  estimated  end-point  for  that  iransiuon 
and  proceed  to  reduce  the  OCCs  overall 
access  charge  differential  to  zero  in  equal, 
evenly  spaced  increments.  We  also  recom- 
mend provision  for  a  mid-course  correc- 
tion" in  the  transition.  Al  least  once  during 
the  transition  period,  the  Commission 
should  review  the  progress  made  toward  the 
provision  of  equal  inlerconneclion  lo  the 
OCCs  and.  if  necessary,  reset  the  end-point 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  then  avail- 
able 
Basic  Objectives 

NTIA's  support  for  the  petitions  is  based 
on  fundamental  objectives  we  have  consist- 
ently advanced  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

First,  the  Commission  should  take  pains 
to  en.sure  that  users  are  not  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  from  the  complete 
range  of  carrier  and  service  options.  The 
Commission  has  already  gone  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  objective  by  disman- 
tling longstanding  regulatory  barriers  to 
competitive  entry  into  long-distance  mar- 
kets Todav.  many  entrants  compete  with 
established  carriers  for  the  patronage  of 
users— both  large  and  small. 

Concerns  raised  by  the  petitioners,  howev- 
er, call  into  question  the  continued  adequa- 
cy of  incentives  for  new  carriers  to  enter 
and  for  incumbents  to  invest  further  in 
competing  facilities  and  services  networks. 
The  progress  made  in  removing  entry  bar 
riers  may  be  meaningless  if  residual  or  tran 
sitional  regulations  unnecessarily  frustrate 
new   entrants'    prospects    for   survival    and 

growth. 

Second,  the  Commission  should  continue 
lo  ensure  that  the  ground  rules  confer  nei- 
ther handicap  nor  advantage  to  any  of  the 
marketplace  contestants.  We  believe  the 
best  wav  lo  achieve  this  is  to  ensure  that 
charges  for  the  u.se  of  the  switched  network 
are  firmly  grounded  in  the  costs  of  making 
available  "network  capacity  and  services.  The 
Commission  should  not  guarantee  profits 
for  any  carrier  in  either  the  short  or  the 
long  term.  Share  of  the  market,  the  rate  of 
new  capital  formation  and  returns  to  share- 
holders must  be  left  for  users  lo  determine 
by  their  choice  of  competing  alternatives. 
Full  and  fair  competition  does  not  necessari- 
ly ensure  thai  every  carrier  will  thrive  or 
even  survive  In  the  long  run. 

We  are  confident  in  the  Commission  s 
abililv  to  make  these  judgments.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  demonstrated  benefits  to 
users  of  the  limited  competition  they  have 
enjoyed  lo  date,  we  urge  the  Commission  to 
minimize  its  downside  risks  and  lo  err.  if  it 
believes  it  mav  err.  in  favor  of  preserving  a 
healihv  rivalry  through  the  period  of  tran- 
sition to  equal  interconnection  for  all  cam- 

crs. 

Finally,  the  Commission  should  lake  care 
that  each  parlicipanl  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions marketplace  is  permitted  lo  move  from 
current  arrangements  lo  the  cost-based 
post-divestiture  environment  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  In  time  of  rapid  and  substantial 
technological  and  market  change,  cost  de- 
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termiiiationi  cannot  aiwass  ur  iii<iu.  wnh  a 
high  degree  of  confidence.  The  Commission 
is  not  required,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
quantify  cost  concepts  which  by  their  very 
nature  elude  quantification.  Instead,  the 
Commission  should  .simply  strive  to  ensure 
that  the  transition  to  the  posl-diveslilure 
marketplace  is  free  of  abrupt  di.slocalions 
and  not  prejudicial  to  the  ultimate  judge- 
ment of  users. 
The  Commission's  Premium   Value  Method- 

ology 

To  determine  the  correct  "  duscount  lor 
OCC  access  charges,  the  Commi.ssion  under- 
took an  innovative  analysis  of  the  value  lo 
AT&T  of  its  "premium"  access.  The  Com- 
missions  method  altempls  to  quantify  ihe 
avoidable  costs  and  additional  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  AT&T  by  virtue  of  its  superior 
connections  to  local  exchange  networks.  Re- 
consideration Order  al  paras.  112-128. 

The  Petitioners  contend  that  the  Commis- 
sions  methodology  employs  faulty  assump- 
tions Ignores  u.seful  available  data,  and  is 
otherwise  flawed.  The  result,  they  allege,  is 
a  substantial  underestimate  of  both  the  true 
value  of  AT&Ts  advantage  and  the  correct 

OCC  discount.  ^vtt^,  a 

As  a  long-time  parlicipanl  in  the  ENFIA 
proceedings.  NTIA  is  sensitive  lo  the  diffi- 
culties of  putting  a  number  on  the  value  of 
differences  between  AT&T  and  OCC  inler- 
conneclion arrangements.  We  .share  the 
Commission's  earlier  view,  expressed  during 
the  cour.se  of  the  ENFIA  process,  that 
"rough  justice"  is  all  that  is  required.  This 
is  all  the  more  true  now  that  we  are  enter- 
ing the  transition  to  a  post-divestiture  mar- 
ketplace. 

While  the  Commission  is  lo  be  commend- 
ed for  undertaking  of  its  own  motion  lo 
quantify  AT&T's  advantages,  we  note  that 
its  estimate  is  subject  to  fairly  large  error- 
a  point  the  Commission  readily  concedes. 
The  error  may  be  plus  or  minus  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  by  the  Commission's  estimate 
Petitioners  have  attempted  lo  correct  the 
Commission's  approach,  and  many  of  their 
contentions  are  well  taken.  However,  while 
the  revised  estimates  of  petitioners  correct 
.some  of  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion's  "first  cut  "  estimate,  they  to  are 
subject  to  wide  variations  that  appear  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  tolerable  error.  Taken 
together,  the  modified  estimates  range  from 
S4  billion  bv  AUnct  to  MCI's  "high"  esti- 
mate of  Sll  billion.  These  are  about  two  lo 
five  times  the  Commission's  initial  estimate 
Other  estimates  are  scattered  throughout 
this  range. 

These  enormous  differences— five  billion 
dollars-reveal  a  substantial  lack  of  agree- 
ment even  among  the  OCCs.  Most  impor- 
tantly, however,  they  raise  serious  doubts 
whether  a  method  for  calculating  the  "op- 
portunitv  cost  "  of  premises  access-regard- 
less of  the  specific  assumptions  u.sed  or  the 
data  supplied-provides  an  adequate  basis 
for  launching  and  guiding  the  transition  to 
a  more  fully  competitive  environment. 

After  carefully  reviewing  petitioners 
modifications  to  the  Commission's  ap- 
proach, we  believe  that  the  Commissions 
initial  estimate  could  be  improved.  But  our 
own  best  estimate  of  ihe—premium— using 
Ihe  Commission's  method  and  the  data  sub^ 
milled  bv  petitioners-is  so  tentative  and 
subject  lo  such  wide  error  that  we  believe 
the  Commission  ought  lo  abandon  the 
whole  enterpri.se  and  use  the  ENFIA  rate  as 
the  basis  for  starting  the  transition  begin- 
ning January  1.  1984. 

The  ENFIA  rale  has  several  advantages 
over  a  rate  based  on  opportunity  cost  calcu- 
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lalions.  Neither,  of  course,  is  based  on  verifi- 
able measures  of  economic  cost.  But  the 
ENFIA  rate  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Courts;  its  adoption  does  not  unduly  preju- 
dice the  short  or  long-term  prospects  of  any 
party,  and.  most  imporlanl.  it  is  the  rale  ac- 
tually being  paid  by  the  OCCs  for  exchange 
access  at  this  time. 
■Front-Loading  "  the  Transition 

In  addition  to  our  doubts  about  the 
method  used  by  ihe  Commission  lo  calcu- 
late the  OCCs"  1984  charges,  we  also  have 
concerns  about  the  result  reached.  One  of 
the  Commissions  key  objectives  is  lo  assure 
a  .smooth,  even  transition  from  the  current 
exchange  access  pricing  arrangements  lo 
co.si-based  charges— a  transition  that  will 
allow  the  OCCs  and  their  customers,  and 
others,  to  make  an  orderly  adjustment  lo 
the  post-diveslilure  marketplace.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  correct'  method  for  as- 
signing transilional  costs,  the  FCC  should 
avoid  subjecting  the  OCCs  immediately  to 
unnecessarily  .severe  rate  increases  while 
they  are  still  receiving  inferior  access. 

While  properly  solicitous  overall  of  the 
need  lo  avoid  major  and  disruptive  rate 
shocks,  the  Commission  may  have  inadvert- 
enllv  lost  sight  of  this  crucial  objective  in 
setting  the  1984  differential  for  the  OCCs. 
As  the  petitions  point  out.  the  transition 
propo.sed  by  the  Commission  does  not  really 
permit  a  smooth  progression  from  the  cur- 
rent ENFIA  tariffs  lo  equal  access  charges. 
Taking  into  account  the  major  increases  au- 
thorized in  the  transport  and  switching 
charges  and  the  required  conversion  from 
ENFIA  minutes  to  access  minutes. "  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  1984  reductions  in  the 
OCCs'  total  discount  are  far  more  severe 
than  those  lo  be  expected  in  future  years. 

OCC  charges  roughly  double  in  1984.  then 
decline  lo  the  end  of  the  transition.  Coupled 
with  the  decline  in  AT&T's  charge  per 
minute  the  differential  will  go  from  about 
60^f-75'^c  to  about  20<v-30'r  of  AT&T's 
charge.  In  other  words,  more  than  half  the 
OCCs'  discount  will  disappear  in  the  first 
year  of  the  transition. 

Furthermore  such  a  dramatic  change  is 
well  out  of  proportion  to  any  expected  im- 
provement in  the  OCCs'  access  quality  in 
1984  Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how 
much  progress  will  be  made  next  year 
toward  the  equalization  of  interconnection, 
there  is  no  indication  that  half  of  the  sub- 
scriber lines  in  the  nation  will  be  so 
equipped,  even  at  the  end  of  1984.  Under 
the  MFJ.  of  cour.se  only  one  third  of  the 
BOCs'  subscriber  lines  are  required  lo  be  of- 
fered equal  interconnection  requirements  by 
September  1985;  and  this  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  the  independents  or  to  ex- 
changes of  less  than  10.000  lines.  Moreover, 
the  record  shows  that  several  BOCs  have  in- 
dicated they  do  not  expect  to  meet  the  MFJ 
deadlines. 
7?ic  Deadline  for  Equal  Charges 

Another  issue  raised  by  GTE  concerns  the 
end-point  of  the  transition  period.  GTE 
argues  that  this  end-point  should  be  later 
than  the  date  upon  which  equal  intercon- 
nection is  actually  available.  We  disagree. 
We  can  find  no  valid  public  policy  reason  to 
extend  discounted  access  pricing  beyond  the 
point  where  equal  interconnection  is  provid- 
ed. ,  ^ 
NTIA  Recommends  an  Alternative  Approach 
NTIA  suggests  the  Commission  try  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  the  transition  to 
equal  access  al  equal  prices  for  all  inlerex- 
change  carriers.  We  believe  there  is  no  reli- 
able wav  lo  estimate  the  value  of  premium 
intercorinection    to    AT&T.   Therefore,    we 
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suggest  that  the  Commission  economize  its 
scarce  resources  and  refrain  from  further 
efforts  to  do  so.  Rather,  the  Commission 
should  emphasize  again  that  the  .access 
charge  plan  is  designed  '.  .  .  to  preserve  an 
opportunity  for  fair  competition  during  a 
transition  period  in  which  we  and  the  mdus 
try  worlt  to  eliminate  existing  inequalities  in 
interconnection  options  offered  interex- 
change  carriers."  Reconsideration  Order  at 
para.  3. 

The  only  solid  information  the  Commis- 
sion has  on  which  to  base  this  transition  is 
the  differential  between  the  current  ENFIA 
charges  and  the  AT&T  access  charges  that 
are  implicit  in  the  separations  and  settle- 
ments arrangements.  With  somewhat  less 
confidence,  the  Commission  can  determine, 
at  least  tentatively,  the  end  point  of  the 
transition.  Absent  more  reliable  informa- 
tion, the  Commissions  best  approach  is  to 
start  with  the  current  differential  and  move 
relatively  smoothly  to  equal  access  at  equal 
prices. 

Thus,  we  suggest  that  the  Commission 
revise  its  access  charge  plan  for  carrier 
charges  applicable  to  non-premium  carriers 
in  the  following  way.  First,  the  Commission 
should  determine  the  average  charge  per 
minute  now  paid  by  the  OCCs  and  calculate 
the  ratio  of  this  charge  to  that  paid  by  the 
MTS/WATS  providers  under  separations 
and  settlements.  Second,  the  Commission 
should  tentatively  estimate  the  expected 
data  of  substantially  equal  access  and  divide 
this  transitional  period  into  equal  subpe- 
riods.  The  Commission  should  then  reduce 
the  differential  between  OCC  and  MTS/ 
WATS  charges  per  minute  by  an  equal 
amount  in  each  period. 

For  example,  if  the  current  ratio  of  OCC 
to  MTS  access  charges  per  minute  were 
found  to  be  .4  and  the  length  of  the  transi- 
tion were  estimated  to  be  four  years,  then 
the  ratio  would  be  increased  (or  the  differ- 
ential would  be  decreased)  by  .15  each  year. 
Then,  in  each  period  and  for  each  access 
charge  element,  the  MTS/WATS  providers 
would  pay  the  full  charge  per  minute  and 
the  non-premium  carriers  would  pay  those 
charges  multiplied  by  the  period's  ratio.  At 
the  end  of  the  transition,  all  carriers  would 
have  equal  interconnection  and  pay  equal 
access  charges. 

Because  the  length  of  the  transition 
period  is  uncertain,  we  also  recommend  that 
the  Commission  examine  the  industry's 
actual  progress  toward  equal  interconnec- 
tion at  least  once  during  the  period.  If 
progress  toward  equal  interconnection  is 
faster  or  slower  than  originally  anticipated, 
the  ratios  to  be  applied  to  OCC  charges  can 
be  recalculated  to  reflect  the  date  on  which 
substantially  equal  access  is  actually  avail- 
able. 

This  approach  has  two  advantages.  First, 
it  avoids  the  essential  arbitrariness  and  risk 
of  wide  error  associated  with  calculating  the 
value  of  the  premium.  These  calculations 
have  provoked  well- justified  criticism  by  the 
affected  parties  and  attempts  to  refine  the 
calculations  can  only  lead  to  more  contro- 
versy and  delay.  Second,  the  approach  we 
suggest  is  consistent  with  the  cautious  way 
the  Commission  has  proceeded  with  other 
aspects  of  the  access  charge  plan  in  that  it 
would  not  force  an  immediate  major  change 
in  access  charges  on  the  OCCs. 

The  public  interest  is  not  served  by  pro- 
tecting competitors  from  competition.  In 
the  end.  we  do  want  to  "let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may."  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  end  of  the  process  of  providitig 
an  equal  opportunity  for  competition  to  any 
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potential  competitor.  During  the  transition 
of  the  next  few  years,  substantial  caution  is 
imperative  so  as  not  to  prejudge  the  verdict 
of  the  marketplace.  The  Commission  plan 
provides  smooth  transitions  in  the  reslden 
tial  end  user  common  line  charges  and  in 
Cenlrex  charges,  for  example.  But  the 
plan's  transition  for  the  charges  paid  by  the 
OCCs  is  not  smooth  It  begins  with  an  Im- 
mediate and  dramatic  increase  in  access 
charges  an  Increase  based  on  a  very  uncer- 
tain—at best— calculation  of  the  premium. 
The  approach  we  are  recommending  would 
eliminate  both  the  jump  and  the  estimation 
of  the  value  of  premium  Interconnection.  It 
is  a  cautious  approach  which  recognizes  the 
ambiguities  In  calculating  the  cost  differen- 
tial and  the  very  large  slakes  involved.  We 
believe  our  approach  will  further  our 
common  goal  of  promoting  competition  In 
inlerexchange  telecommunications. 

David  J.  Markey.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communii  ations  and  Information. 

Richard  H.  Shay.  Chief  Counsel,  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington.  DC. 

Robert  F.  Aldrlch.  Attorney.  Office  of  the 
Chief  Counsel.  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

This  certifies  that  copies  of  this  pleading 
were  .served  today  on  parties  of  record  in 
this  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
mission's rules. 

Robert  F.  Aldrich. 

Attorney. 
October  28.  1983.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  KATHRYN  E. 
STILWELL 

liuN  Ruber i  i..  torrklli.! 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  E.  Stilwell.  a  New  Jersey  educator 
for  over  40  years  and  a  lifelong  com- 
munity leader.  Miss  Stilwell  has  devot- 
ed herself  to  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  America  and  the  life  of 
our  community.  Wherever  she  has 
gone  and  in  whatever  role  she  had 
earned.  Kathryn  Stilwell  has  been  a 
caring  and  effective  leader. 

Her  contribution  to  public  education 
can  be  measured  by  her  work  with 
fellow  teachers,  elected  officials,  par- 
ents, and  students.  For  most  of  her 
life,  Kay  Stilwell  was  first  and  fore- 
most an  educator  and  counselor  of 
young  people.  She  served  as  both  a 
social  studies  teacher  and  guidance 
counselor.  Mi.ss  Stilwell  has  gone 
beyond  the  classroom  to  make  the 
creed  of  her  profession  a  full-time 
commitment.  In  the  past  few  decades, 
she  has  been  the  president  of  her  local 
educators  association  and  PTA.  the 
Bergen  County  Education  Association, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Education  As.so- 
ciation.  These  titles  represent  more 
than  credentials.  They  stand  for  an 
unending  dedication  to  serving  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation. 
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For  all  her  leadership  positions,  the 
citizens  of  Bergen  County  recognize 
Kay  Stilwell  for  her  personal  involve- 
ment in  our  community.  Students 
know  her  for  her  love  of  teaching  and 
sharing  ideas.  Fellow  teachers  know 
her  for  her  firm  stance,  best  illustrat- 
ed by  her  time  in  jail  fighting  for 
decent  wages.  And  there  are  many 
people  who  know  Kay  Stilwell  for  her 
care  and  understanding  as  a  hospital 
and  Red  Cro.ss  volunteer. 

Mi.ss  Kathryn  Stilwell  represents  the 
height  of  public  service  in  America. 
Her  mixture  of  leadership  and  person- 
al contact  has  won  her  admiration  and 
respect  throughout  Bergen  County 
and  New  Jersey.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Kay  Stilwell  as  a  constituent  and  In- 
spiration.* 


Suirmher  8,  1983 


DRUNK  DRIVING 

HON.  GERRY  SlKORSKl 

OF  IMINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Nuvember  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  have  been  giving  to 
junior  and  senior  high  .school  students 
in  my  district.  The  topic  of  this  speech 
concerns  the  No.  1  cause  of  death  for 
people  under  the  age  of  35— drunk 
driving. 

As  public  officials  I  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  focus  attention  on 
the  problem  of  drunk  driving.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  die  this  year 
in  alcohol-related  traffic  accidents. 
Thousands  that  could  be  alive  if  we 
had  the  resolve  to  enact  tough  laws 
that  get  drunks  off  the  road. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Gerry  Sikorski 

PolitKians  have  a  reputation  for  only  tell- 
ing people  what  they  want  to  hear.  There 
was  a  story  about  a  Congressman  at  a  town 
meeting.  One  of  his  constituents  stood  up 
and  said:  "I've  been  coming  to  these  town 
meetings  for  years,  and  I  haven't  gotten  a 
straight  an.swer  from  you  yet.  I  bet  you 
wouldn't  even  tell  me  what  your  favorite 
color  is!!" 

The  Congressman  paused  and  said:  "It's 
plaid." 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about 
something  that  you.  my  constituents,  may 
not  want  to  hear.  But  it  is  a  straight  answer. 
I  am  working  as  hard  as  I  can  to  see  that 
none  of  you  is  ever  able  to  drink  and  drive. 

■You  won't  hear  many  statistics  more  im- 
portant than  these:  One  out  of  every  two 
Americans  will  be  involved  in  an  alcohol-re- 
lated auto  crash  in  his  or  her  lifetime.  The 
number  one  cause  of  death  for  you  and  me. 
and  everyone  else  under  age  35  in  America. 
IS  drunk  driving.  Of  the  25.000  Americans 
who  die  each  year  from  alcohol-related  traf- 
fic accidents.  10.000— that's  40  percent- are 
under  the  age  of  21.  750.000  Americans 
suffer  crippling  and  other  .serious  injuries 
every  year  in  drunk  driving  accidents.  And 
on  the  average  weekend  night,  one  out  of 
every  ten  drivers  on  the  road  is  drunk. 


You  can't  dismLss  these  statistics  as 
having  little  to  do  with  your  life.  Look  at 
the  odds.  Half  of  you  will  be  involved  in  an 
alcohol-related  auto  crash  in  your  lifetime. 

Those  statistics  are  difficult  to  compre 
hend  in  sheer  volume,  but  I  hope  that  today 
you  will  think  about  the  actual  human 
misery  they  represent. 

First,  there  Is  the  meaningless  lo.ss  of  in- 
nocent life.  The  young  mother  and  baby. 
The  father  and  son  on  their  way  to  Little 
U-ague  When  a  drunk  driver  turns  the  igni- 
tion kev.  it's  like  loading  a  dangerous 
weapon.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  inno- 
cent children  and  adults  are  slaughtered  by 
someone  who  decided  that  he  or  she,  and  in 
80  percent  of  the  ca.ses  its  he.  could  handle 
a  car  after  drinking. 

Think  about  the  misery  of  the  families. 
How  would  vour  parents  feel  if  you  were 
suddenly  killed  in  an  auto  cra.sh?  The  shock 
following  the  call  from  the  ho.spilal.  The 
haunting  memory  of  seeing  the  disfigured 

body.  ,, 

The  mind-numbing  .sorrow  that  engults 
the  lives  of  such  parents  often  makes  them 
strangers  to  their  families.  There  is  a  75  per- 
cent divorce  rate  among  parents  who  have 
lost  children  in  accidents. 

Sometimes  the  injuries  caused  by  drunk 
drivers  are  so  terrible  that  it  may  be  a  bless- 
ing that  the  young  people  died.  Brain 
damage  .severe  burns  and  amputations  are 
common  among  survivors  of  lhe.se  accidents. 
Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  not  be  able 
to  walk  again.  Imagine  whai  it  would  be  like 
to  have  vour  face  permanently  scarred. 

And  think  how  you  would  feel  if  you 
cau.sed  these  injuries.  What  if  you  were  driv- 
ing after  drinking,  had  an  accident,  and  a 
friend  in  your  car  lost  a  leg''  What  if  you 
killed  someone? 

It  could  happen  to  you.  Once  you  get  your 
license,  vou  have  the  potential  to  kill.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  fatal  alcohol-related  crashes 
at  night  are  caused  by  people  between  age 
sixteen  and  twenty-four.  In  Minnesota, 
thousands  of  teenagers  are  crippled  or 
suffer  other  .serious  injuries  in  alcohol-relat- 
ed accidents.  Remember  one  out  of  two 
people  in  this  room  will  be  involved  in  a 
drunk  driving  accident. 

I  know  it's  pretty  sickening  to  hear  about 
this.  Well,  a  lot  of  people,  including  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving  (SADD)  and 
Mothers  Again.st  Drunk  Driving,  are  so  sick- 
ened bv  it  that  they  are  demanding  very 
strict  laws  to  get  drunks  off  the  road. 

As  a  Minnesota  State  Senator.  I  authored 
two  major  laws  that  made  Minnesota  one  of 
the  toughest  states  in  the  nation  on  drunk 
driving.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  32  per- 
cent decline  in  alcohol-related  deaths  since 

1981.  .       ,"  , 

I  am  proud  to  now  be  spon.sonng  federal 
legislation  patterned  after  Minnesota's 
drunk  driving  laws.  States  would  lose  their 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  unless  they  im- 
posed certain  strict  mandatory  .sentences  on 
drunk  drivers,  increased  law  enforcement, 
established  education  programs  for  the 
public  and  rehabilitation  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  repeal  drunk  driving  offenders. 
The  stales  would  also  have  to  raise  the 
drinking  age  to  twenty-one. 

I  know  many  of  you  don't  like  that  idea. 
Frankly.  1  don't  like  telling  constituents 
things  they  don't  like  to  hear.  But  I  bitterly 
dislike  hundreds  of  my  young,  bright  and 
gifted  constituents  killing  and  crippling,  and 
being  killed  and  crippled  by  drunk  driving. 

If  you  truly  want  to  grab  for  all  the 
gusto  you  can  get. "  slay  alive.  Don't  ride 
with  a  drunk  driver.  Don't  drink  and  drive 
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when  you  gvi  your  drucr.s  iiccn.-c  And 
wear  seat  belts.  Remember:  one  out  of  two 
of  you  will  be  involved  in  a  drunk  driving  ac- 
cident in  your  lifetime.* 
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HON.  P.ATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

ny  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl VLS 

Tuesday.  Novei^iber  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was    absent    on   Friday,   November    5. 
1983.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  453:  No. 

Rollcall  No,  454:  Yea. 

Rollcall  No.  455:  No. 

Rollcall  No.  456:  No.« 


EXPANDING  OUR  TIES  TO  THE 
EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  VIRGIN   ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  heated  debate  in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere  concerning  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  multinational  inter- 
vention in  Grenada.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  enthusiastic  and 
grateful  support  our  actions  have  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean. 

Those  of  us  who  arc  from  the  area 
and  who  are,  in  the  words  of  Domini- 
can Prime  Minister  Eugenia  Charles, 
"kith    and    kin"    with    the   Grenadian 
people,  have  an  awareness  of  some  his- 
tory   and   some   current    reality    that 
needs   to   be   shared  with   those   who 
have  suddenly  been  forced  to  pay  at- 
tention to  our  little  part  of  the  world. 
First,  the  bonds  that  link  the  peo- 
ples of  these  islands  to  each  other  are 
literallv  as  strong  as  family  ties.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual,  for  example,  to  find 
three   brothers   and   sisters   from   one 
island  living  and  working  in  three  dif- 
ferent Eastern  Caribbean  countries.  In 
my  congressional  district   in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  nearly  half  of  my  con- 
stituents come  from  one  or  another  of 
the  nearby  countries.  It  was  concern 
for   their  "own  "    people— not    distant 
strangers-that  brought  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Eastern   Caribbean  States   to 
the   decision   that    something   drastic 
would  have  to  be  done  to  end  the  vio- 
lent anarchy  that  had  overtaken  Gre- 
nada. 

Second,  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  are  devoted  to  the  peaceful, 
democratic  institutions  of  government 
developed  under  centuries  of  British 
tutelage.  It  has  badly  distorted  the 
recent  debate  that  so  many  commenta- 
tors have  confused  these  islands  with 
the  nations  of  South  and  Central 
America,    where    dictatorial    regimes 
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and  violent  changes  in  government 
have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. There  would,  indeed,  be  little 
justification  for  the  United  States  and 
others  to  intervene  to  restore  democ- 
racy and  stability  in  Grenadr.  if  this 
were  just  one  more  in  a  string  of  coups 
and  revolutions  such  as  constitute  the 
tragic  history  of  most  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  But  even  Maurice 
Bishop,  who  seized  power  in  the  re- 
gion's first  coup,  recognized  the  yearn- 
ing of  his  people  for  their  accustomed 
traditions  and  seemed  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  to  be  trying  to  bring  Gre- 
nada back  toward  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. 

Third,  the  British  left  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  countries  woefully  unpre- 
pared to  sustain  their  nationhood. 
After  hundreds  of  years  during  which 
it  served  British  purposes  to  keep 
them  as  colonies.  Great  Brilian  pulled 
out  of  this  chain  of  small  i.slands  when 
they  had  become  no  longer  profitable 
to  maintain.  They  were  left  without 
adequate  protections  against  foreign 
aggression  or  domestic  subversion. 
Most  important,  they  were  left  with- 
out economic  tools  that  any  nation,  no 
matter  how  small,  must  have  to  sur- 
vive. Without  a  strong,  equitable  econ- 
omy, independence  and  democracy 
soon  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  problems  in  Grenada  grew  out 
of  the  void  left  by  the  departing  Brit- 
ish. It  is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  that  there  have  not 
been  more  Grenada's  among  the  strug- 
gling islands. 

It    seems    clear    that    the    British 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  do  much,  if 
anything,  to  help  the  islands  that  were 
once  such  a  gold  mine  for  them.  These 
new  nations  are  our  friends  and  they 
have  now  turned  to  us  for  assistance. 
The   Caribbean  Basin   Initiative,   pro- 
posed bv  President  Reagan  and  adopt- 
ed this  vear  by  the  Congress,  is  a  very 
small  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
benefits  from  the  CBI  to  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  are  very   limited.   Most   of 
the   funds   actually   provided    for   the 
CBI  are  for  economic  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 'While  it  is  true  that  the  trade 
provisions  may  attract  manufacturing 
investment  to  the  region,  for  the  CBI 
to    succeed,    it    is    essential    for    the 
United  States  to  make  much  greater 
commitments    to    helping    these    poor 
countries  develop  their  infrastructural 
and  human  resources.  If  these  econo- 
mies are  to  become  self-sustaining  so 
that  independence  and  Ireedom  may 
flourish,  we  will  have  to  help  them  get 
the    necessities    for    functioning    in    a 
modern  competitive  world. 

With  our  geographical  proximity 
and  our  close  ties  to  the  region,  the 
U  S.  Virgin  Islands  are  an  American 
outpost  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  Our 
educational  institutions,  medical  facili- 
ties, and  agricultural  research  centers 
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provide  a  nucleus  immediately  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  for  working 
with  our  'kith  and  kin"  to  keep  this 
part  of  the  world  free  and  democrat- 
ic* 


F^ON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OK  KEPKtStNrATiVES 

T7trsdav.  November  8.  1983 

•  M:  LKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
briefly  to  a,sk  that  the  record  reflect 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  roll  call 
vote  No.  459.  the  Long  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  403.  I  was  un- 
avoidably at)sent  from  the  House 
today,  because  of  municipal  elections 
in  my  home  district.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  record  straight.* 


CONGRATl  ;.A  ;  ;oNS  TO  THE 
ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  D.\N  M1C.\ 

of   H.UKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  5  years.  I  have 
been  supportive  of  efforts  to  promote 
and  uphold  democratic  institutions 
throughout  the  world.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  today  introduce  a  concur- 
rent resolution  congratulating  the 
nation  of  Argentina  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  elections  held  on  October 
30.  1983. 

The  success  of  this  election  should 
not  be  underestimated.  The  people  of 
Argentina  came  out  in  full  force  to 
vote  for  their  candidates— over  80  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  to  vote  cast  bal- 
lots in  the  election.  In  a  nation  of  over 
29  million,  these  statistics  are  com- 
mendable. 

Moreover,  the  elections  were  con- 
ducted in  a  free  and  democratic 
manner,  with  no  illegal  domestic  or 
foreign  interference.  The  party  of  Dr. 
Raul  Alfonsin  received  52  percent  of 
the  ballots,  a  clear  and  decisive  victo- 
ry. Dr.  Alfonsin's  civilian  government 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  Argentina 
military  establishment  to  take  over 
the  strings  of  Government  1  month 
earlier  than  had  previously  been 
planned.  The  new  government  is  ex- 
pected to  take  control  December  10. 
1983. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to 
establishing  a  flourishing  and  endur- 
ing relationship  with  the  newly  elect- 
ed civilian  government  of  Argentina.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  people  of  Argen- 
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tina  on  the  success  of  their  elections 
and  in  commending  the  Argentina 
military  for  their  wisdom  in  promoting 
the  smooth  succession  to  power  of  the 
new  civilian  government  of  Argentina 
lead  by  Dr.  Raul  Alfonsin. # 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  GRENADA 

■\f-rio-; 

HON.  MARIO  B1.\G(.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novembers.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  joyous  ceremony 
in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White 
House  where  President  Reagan  deliv- 
ered the  official  "welcome  home"  to 
the  estimated  700  American  medical 
students  safely  rescued  from  Grenada 
2  weeks  ago. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  military 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  was 
entirely  justified  considering  the  very 
real  threat  which  was  posed  to  each  of 
these  American  students.  The  memory 
of  the  Embassy  takeover  in  Iran  and 
the  12-month  hostage  nightmare  had 
to  figure  in  the  planning  of  the  Ameri- 
can military. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his 
speech  this  morning,  the  White  House 
has  been  inundated  with  telegrams 
and  letters  of  thanks  from  returned 
students  and  their  families.  The  fact 
that  American  forces  are  being  with- 
drawn on  a  daily  basis  and  real  hope 
exists  that  they  may  be  all  out  by 
Christmas  firmly  establishes  the  credi- 
bility of  the  President  about  the  Gre- 
nada mission  being  a  rescue  mission  as 
compared  to  an  invasion. 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  .see  both  the 
students  and  the  military  together 
this  morning  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief  presiding.  It  was  an  occasion 
where  patriotism  replaced  politics.  I 
was  proud  to  be  there  and  proud  to  be 
an  American  on  this  important  day.* 


THE  FAILl  Kr,  wi    AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

ilON.  R1CH.\K[)  L.  OTTi.N(,[-R 

OF  NEW  YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  an  oped  piece  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
state  of  productivity  in  the  U.S.  work- 
place. The  author.  Seymor  Melman.  is 
a  professor  of  industrial  engineering  at 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Melman 
argues  that  the  management  tier, 
which  has  been  taught  to  make  money 
not  goods,  has  contributed  toward  the 
declining  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can-produced goods  not  only  in  inter- 
national  markets,   but    in   the   United 
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States  as  well.  The  step  this  country 
must  take  to  rebuild  its  industrial  base 
and  restore  the  competitiveness  of  its 
goods  is  to  invite  the  workers,  who  ac- 
tually design  and  build  the  products, 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
within  the  company.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  read  this  article: 

Managers'  Debacle 
(By  Seymour  Melman) 

From  left  to  riKiil.  policy  proposal.s  for  in- 
dustrial renewal  .share  a  core  as-sumption: 
that  American  managers  as  a  group  are  in- 
lerested  in  and  capable  of  restoring  compe- 
tence in  production.  This  assumption,  once 
unchallengeable,  is  obsolete. 

A  generation  of  managers  has  been 
trained  by  our  business  schools  to  make 
money,  not  goods.  Gripped  by  a  dogma 
called  "management  science."  the  schools 
have  played  an  important  institutional  role 
in  the  erosion  of  competence  for  production. 

Until  recently.  American  managers  were 
the  worlds  best  organizers  of  industrial 
work.  That  was  the  basis  of  their  profits 
and  their  claim  to  large  personal  income. 
The  managers  performed  a  vital  function: 
To  live,  a  community  must  produce. 

For  two  centuries,  a  tacit  understanding,  a 
.social  contract,  has  been  in  force.  In  return 
for  its  decisionmaking  power  and  wealth, 
management  wa.s  expected  by  society  to  or- 
ganize work.  The  legitimacy  of  that  contract 
rarely  has  been  challenged. 

American  industry's  productiveness  and 
all-around  competence  was  a  source  of  na- 
tional pride.  Whatever  the  criticism,  man- 
agement was  perceived  as  fully  interested  in 
and  able  to  organize  production,  the  source 
of  wealth.  No  one  doubted  that  investing  in 
and  efficiently  operating  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, especially  those  of  basic  industry, 
was  the  high  road  to  wealth,  fame  and 
power. 

In  the  la.sl  25  years,  management's  social 
contract  with  workers  and  the  community 
has  been  broken  a,s  managers  have  turned 
from  making  goods  to  making  money  by 
means  other  than  production.  The  result  of 
this  tran.sformation  in  management's  pro- 
fessional imperatives  is  visible  in  the  di.sso- 
lution  of  production  competence  in  once- 
great  industries.  These  industries  have  been 
managed  by  persons  increasingly  oriented 
toward  profits  by  financial  strategems,  com- 
modity speculation  and  fast-return  invest- 
ments, finally  striving  for  profits  without 
the  burdens  of  any  production  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  a  state-managed  mili- 
tary economy,  guided  by  cost-  and  subsidy- 
maximizing,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency.  But  it  is  a  moneymaker 
and  power  base  for  everyone  involved  in  it. 

A  firm's  failure  once  enabled  more  compe- 
tent management  to  take  over  production 
and  marketing  positions.  Not  any  more.  As 
managers'  competence  in  making  goods  be- 
comes increasingly  rare,  and  ploys  for 
making  money  dominate,  industrial  decay 
spreads.  Top  managers  in  remote  central  of- 
fices leave  entire  communities  and  regions 
economically  stranded.  Imported  goods  re- 
place American  good.s.  Jobs  in  producing  oc- 
cupations are  severely  reduced,  hardly  af- 
fected by  the  trickle  of  new  work  in  high- 
tech  industries. 

Meanwhile,  business  schools  rationalize 
the  collapse  of  entire  industries  with  facile 
explanations  about  post-industrialized  socie- 
ty, sunset  and  sunrise  industries,  service 
economies,  subsidized  imports.  Government 
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rtyulalion,   inc   unions  and   "what's  wrony 
with  making  money?  " 

New  top  managers  have  a  trained  incapac- 
ity for  what  their  predecessors  did  ordinari- 
ly: offset  a  high  wage  with  growing  produc- 
tivity, while  producing  goods  of  acceptable 
quality  and  price. 

Because  workaday  competences  have  been 
largely  abandoned  in  private  and  state  en- 
terprise, too  many  top  managers  have  nei- 
ther the  interest  in  nor  the  skills  to  reverse 
the  industrial  debacle.  Neither  can  such 
competence  and  .self-interest  be  purchased 
by  subsidies  however  grand. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  industrial  rebirth, 
America  must  turn  to  lho.se  who  have  a 
direct  slake  in  making  goods-production 
workers  and  engineers-for  an  alternative  to 
managerialism.  The  producing  occupations 
have  a  vital  slake  in  industrial  competence. 
Fashionable  theories  about  mobility  of  cap- 
ital do  nothing  for  them.  They  have  had 
little  voice  in  the  governance  of  industry,  of 
their  own  work.  But  their  talents  and  self- 
interests  are  indispensable  for  replacing 
management's  failed  in.slilutions  and  ideolo- 

As  a  result  of  growing  numbers  of  plant 
closings,  workers  and  communities  are  striv- 
ing increasingly,  through  stock  ownership 
and  other  plans,  to  take  over  control  of  deci- 
sion-making. The  effectiveness  of  workplace 
democracy  as  a  way  of  improving  productivi- 
ty and  product  quality  is  being  demonstral 
ed  in  scores  of  American  factories  ranging 
from  heavy  chemicals,  plywood,  food-proc- 
essing and  textiles  to  scientific  instruments, 
electronics  and  auto  assembly,  and  in  net- 
works of  efficient  industrial  cooperatives  in 
France.  Spain  and  Italy. 

Marshaling  and  spurring  workers'  deci- 
sion-making power  is  the  remaining  option 
for  significantly  improving  industry's  pro- 
ductivity and  all-around  competence.* 


I  X n  NSiONS  OF  REMARKS 

HR;H  value  DOLLAR  HURTING 
EXPORTS 

HON,  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
people  in  the  administration  who  have 
been  denying  that  the  current  ex- 
tremely high  value  of  the  dollar  vis-a- 
vis other  currencies  causes  us  prob- 
lems when  we  try  to  sell  American 
goods  abroad.  This  seems  to  me  an 
effort  to  deal  with  unpleasant  reality 
by  denying  it.  The  decision  to  rely  ex- 
cessively on  high  interest  rates  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  inflation 
problems  of  this  country,  has  left  us  a 
legacy  of  an  overvalued  dollar  which  is 
a  major  reason  why  our  balance  of 
trade   is   far   worse   than   it    has   ever 

been. 

Recently  I  received  very  impressive 
first-hand  testimony  of  this  from  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Richard  Morning- 
.slar.  president  of  the  Data  Packaging 
Co.,  a  high  technology  firm  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  is  export  oriented.  Mr. 
Morningstar  shared  with  me  a  very 
trenchant  letter  from  Herman  Hol- 
lander, export  sales  manager  of  a  Data 
Packaging  Corp.  subsidiary.  In  this 
letter  to  President  Reagan.  Mr.  Hol- 
lander forcefully  expresses  the  frus- 
tration he  feels  as  one  who  is  seeking 
to  increa.se  the  export  sales  of  Ameri- 
can goods  at  the  negative  effect  on  his 
work  which  the  overvalued  dollar  is 
having. 

Because  of  the  importance  ol   this 
issue  to  the  export  question,  I  ask  that 
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Mr.    Hollander's    letter    to    President 
Reagan  be  printed  here: 

CosTAR  Europe.  Ltd.. 

August  10.  1983. 

Mr.  R.  Reagan. 

Hliite  House.  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wash- 
ingto7i  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  function  of 
Export  Salesmanager  of  the  subsidiary  of 
an  American  manufacturer  of  disposable 
laboratory  labware.  called  Cosiar  (division 
of  Data  Packaging  Corp..  Cambridge.  Mass.) 
I  am  running  into  troubles! 

Yes.  Mr  President.  I  am  really  running 
into  troubles,  and  the  fact  which  is  causing 
my  troubles  is  your  nice-looking  dollar.  The 
artwork  of  your  dollar  is  nice.  but.  and  that 
is  the  problem:  the  value  is  fantastic!  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  your  dollar  increased 
with  more  than  20  percent  against  the 
Dutch  guilder  (which  normally  is  not  a 
weak  currency).  In  the  last  10  years  your 
dollar  was  not  as  high  as  he  is  today! 

Our  Dutch  subsidiary  is  covering  Western 
Europe,  all  Comecon  Countries.  Africa  and 
South  America.  In  many  countries  in  these 
territories  the  differences  between  your 
dollar  and  their  currencies  are  much  higher. 
Our  high-quality  products  are  in  use  in 
manv  of  these  countries,  but.  when  your 
dollar  is  increasing  more.  I  do  expect  that 
the  export  of  'American-origin"  products 
will  go  down  anxiously  fast.  Is  that  your 
opinion  too? 

My  humble  questions  to  your  are:  Can  you 
help  me  to  keep  the  sales  at  the  current 
leveP  Do  vou  want  to  tell  my  world-wide 
customers  that  they  have  to  trust  you  and 
your  dollar?  Do  you  want  to  write  me  and 
my  customers  your  opinion  about  what  the 
dollar  will  do  in  the  next  future? 

I  do  know  that  this  problem  is  mine  and 

not  yours.  I  have  to  say  that  I  expect  that 

this  subject  will  become  a  major  American 

problem  soon. 

Awaiting     your     comments.     I      humbly 

remain. 

Sincerely  Yours. 

Herman  Hollander. 
Export  Salesmanager.9 
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Noivmhcr  9.  1.9S.>' 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  7.  1983^ 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  let  us  pray 
for  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  as 
they  journey,  for  their  protection  and 
safe  return. 

Gracious  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
these  have  been  very  somber  hours  on 
the  Hill,  and  our  spirits  respond  with 
ambivalence,  gratitude  mixed  with  in- 
dignation, as  we  reflect  on  Monday 
evenings  bombing  in  the  Senate.  We 
are  profoundly  grateful  at  the  provi- 
dential early  recess  of  the  Senate.  Had 
it  been  in  session,  many  in  the  corri- 
dors and  in  the  cloakrooms  could  have 
been  severely  injured,  if  not  killed.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  safety  of  the  little 
rookie  police  woman  and  the  veteran 
officer  who  could  have  been  killed  had 
they  arrived  on  the  second  floor  mo- 
ments earlier.  We  are  grateful  that 
the  reception  in  the  Mansfield  room 
had  ended.  We  are  grateful  Lord,  for 
those  dedicated  to  our  security,  whose 
days  of  routine  may  so  suddenly,  so 
unexpectedly  change,  putting  their 
lives  in  great  jeopardy. 

But  our  spirits  are  indignant  at  the 
mindlessness,  the  meaninglessness  of 
an  act  that  violates  the  people  of 
America  whose  property  this  is.  We 
pray  Lord  that  Thou  wilt  guide  as  con- 
sideration is  given  for  increased  securi- 
ty against  such  senseless  acts.  We 
thank  Thee,  dear  God,  in  Thy  gracious 
providence  that  no  lives  were  lost  and 
we  commend  to  Thee  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  act,  that  Thou  wilt  minis- 
ter to  them  tn  grace  and  healing.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  and 
Mediator,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  more  commend 
the  Chaplain  for  his  prayer  this  morn- 
ing. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  9:30  a.m.  today,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  resume  consider- 
ation    of     the     unfinished     business. 


which  is  S.  1715,  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
If  we  can  finish  that  bill  or  if  we  must 
move  off  that  bill  to  other  matters, 
our  problem  is  somewhat  complicated 
now  by  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  act  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  reach  either  Representa- 
tive Michel  or  Speaker  O'Neill  this 
morning,  but  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  shall 
try  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the 
House,  specifically  when  they  think 
they  can  have  a  continuing  resolution 
here  for  our  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  gas  bill,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  today  will 
be  a  good  day.  since  we  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  continuing  resolution  im- 
mediately, in  any  event,  to  focus  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Act  and 
perhaps  other  matters.  Treasury-Post 
Office  comes  to  mind  as  one  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills  that  has  not  yet 
been  dealt  with  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  it.  But  that  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  shall 
resume  consideration  of  the  natural 
gas  bill  and  we  shall  stay  on  that  bill 
as  long  as  it  is  useful  and  profitable  to 
do  so  but,  either  after  passage  or  when 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  pass  the  bill 
today,  it  may  be  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  should  try  to  reach  an- 
other bill  such  as  Treasury-Post  Office 
or  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  both. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  floor. 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  him  on  that,  but  I  shall  do 
so  and  shall  have  further  remarks  to 
make  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  fur- 
ther would  like  to  confer  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee about  the  complications  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  House  failure 
to  pass  the  continuing  resolution  last 
night  and  gain  his  insights  as  to  what 
is  in  store  for  us,  especially  relating  to 
the  time  we  finish  this  week  and  begin 
the  Veterans  Day  holiday. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
must  .say  I  am  somewhat  disquieted  by 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  came  in  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Chamber 
and  is  now  using  the  minority  leader's 
microphone.  Other  than  that.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


Mr.  BYHU.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me  first? 

Mr   BAKFR.  Yes. 

Mr  iTi  Kl)  We  Democrats  practice 
the  good  neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  do  not  practice  on 
us. 

Mr.  HYlilJ.  We  enjoy  that  more 
than  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  back  to  my  right— 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
always  on  my  right— I  see  he  is  now  in 
a  more  familiar  .setting,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  say  I  think  we  have  only 
about  three  or  four  options  ahead  of 
us. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  did 
report  a  continuing  resolution  yester- 
day. We  could,  first  of  all,  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  lift  the  3-day 
rule  and  proceed  to  take  up  the  Senate 
version  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
or  if  I  could  reconvene  the  committee 
and  ask  the  committee  to  report  the 
resolution  without  a  report,  that 
would  negate  the  requirement  to  lift 
the  3-day  rule.  Or  we  could  take  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
the  water  projects  that  we  have  al- 
ready reported  out,  which  is  a  House 
vehicle,  and  use  that  for  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Or  we  could  take  the 
Treasury-Post  Office,  which  is  another 
House  vehicle,  and  use  that  for  the 
CR. 

I  say  I  only  hope  that  the  leadership 
could  help  us  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  continuing  resolution  here,  on  the 
floor,  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  shall 
be  in  touch  a  little  later  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  committee  to 
ascertain  what  their  plan  is  now  in 
picking  up  the  pieces  from  their  action 
last  night. 

I  would  venture  a  little  guess  here 
that  they,  in  all  probability,  will  give 
us  a  stripped-down  continuing  resolu- 
tion, hoping  to  get  it  passed  quickly  on 
the  House  floor  and  sent  over  to  us.  If 
that  occurs,  we  could  still  be  about  the 
business  of  handling  the  resolution 
here  and  then  shift  gears  and  incorpo- 
rate our  action  in  the  House  vehicle 
whenever  it  comes  over. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  added  any- 
thing to  the  leader's  solution  here  or 
maybe  added  to  the  confusion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  confusion.  Mr. 
President.  All  of  them  are  good  ideas. 
The  bottom  line  is  we  have  to  do  the 
CR  as  soon  as  we  can.  The  suggestion 
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thai  wf  niiglU  act  even  in  advance  ol 
the  House  acting  sounds  good  to  me. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  we  can  confer 
informally  about  tliat  in  the  next  few 
miruite.s.  Maybe  both  of  u.s  could  have 
a  further  idea  of  what  the  Hou.se  is 
going  to  do  Let  me  say  I  feel  we  need 
to     pass     the     continuing     re.solution 

today. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say' now  that  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  if  it  is  nece.s.sary  for  our 
legislative  program,  particularly  but 
not  exclusively  for  the  CR.  Members 
should  be  on  notice  of  the  possibility 
of  a  late  evening.  If  we  need  to  do 
that  I  hope  we  will  do  that.  If  we  do 
not.  all  right.  But  Members  should 
take  account  of  that  po.ssibility. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  further.  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  the  Senate  version  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  if  we  can  hold  it 
and  made  a  few  modifications  on  it.  is 
a  signable  resolution.  I  think  that  is 
important  to  consider,  too.  Because 
one  of  the  reasons,  if  I  may  interpret 
House  action,  is  that  they  weighted  it 
down  with  such  excessive  baggage  that 
they  finally  realized  it  was  not  going 
to  be  a  signable  bill:  therefore,  they 
destroyed  their  own  product— self-de- 
struction, so  to  speak. 

I  have  a  feeling  now  that  if  we  can 
hold  the  line  pretty  close  to  what  the 
committee  has  recommended  or  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor,  we  shall 
not  have  to  do  that  unnecessary,  labo- 
rious process  of  sending  to  the  Presi- 
dent—wherever the  President  is— a  CR 
that  we  know  is  going  to  have  to  be 
vetoed,  to  go  through  that  whole  exer- 
cise in  order  to  face  up  to  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do:  that  is,  take  a 
fairly  stripped  down,  simple  CR.  Let 
us  do  it  now  instead  of  having  to  go 
through  that  second  round  of  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Pre.sident  is 
in  East  Asia,  and  while  we  shall  dis- 
patch this  bill  when  and  if  we  pass  it 
by  special  courier,  it  will  take  the 
President  a  while  to  perform  the  phys- 
ical act  of  signing  or  vetoing  that 
measure.  So  it  complicates  our  time 
problem  considerably. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  will  continue  to  work  on 
this  and  involve  the  minority  leader, 
to  the  extent  he  is  willing  to  be  in- 
volved, in  our  discussions  and  see 
where  we  are  going  next. 
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of  the  total  vote  ca.st.  which  i.s  a  re- 
sounding victory,  but  most  of  all  it  is  a 
vole  of  confidence  m  his  stature  and 
ability  a.s  a  U.S.  Senator  and  his  per- 
formance in  the  brief  period  that  he 
has  been  with  us.  and  is.  of  course,  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  his  years  of  serv- 
ice as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  am  sure  every  Member-I  would 
think  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— joins 
me  in  congratulating  Senator  Evans 
and  wishing  him  well  m  the  next  5 
Years  a.s  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  H.'^TFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again  for  further  comment  on 
thaf 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  do  yield. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  As  a  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  too.  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Senator  Evans  and 
to  his  wife  Nancy.  They  have  been  a 
tremendous  team,  leading  many  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
try  to  reach  the  pinnacle  that  was  set 
for  them  by  the  Stale  of  Oregon.  I 
also  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  Slate  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  who  is  presiding  at  the 
moment,  for  his  very  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  this  victory. 

I  have  known  Senator  Evans  since 
we  were  fellow  Governors,  in  fact, 
manv  years  ago.  and  his  calm  and  con- 
sidered judgment  has  always  been  a 
hallmark  of  Dan  Evans— did  not  rush 
into  things,  did  not  panic  in  crises,  but 
always  exercised  the  most  mature 
judgment  and  extraordinary  wisdom. 

I  think  he  enhances  the  Senate  as  a 
bodv.  and  certainly  as  a  next-door 
neighbor  I  welcome  his  continued 
service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fear  I 
have  used  at  least  all  my  time.  If  the 
minoritv  leader  requires  additional 
time.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  provide  it.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 


congrahlations  to 
senator  evans 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  my  remaining  moment  to  say 
that  I  wish  to  extend  our  greatest  con- 
gratulations to  our  newest  Member  on 
his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  m  the 
State  of  Washington  yesterday. 

Dan  Evans  performed  like  the  cham- 
pion he  is.  He  gained  about  57  percent 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


THE     CONDITION     OF     THE     EX 

TENDED    BENEFITS    PROGRAM 

IS  A  DISGRACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that 
We.st  Virginia  next  week  will  become 
ineligible  for  the  extended  benefits  un- 
employment insurance  program— the 
middle  -tier'  of  benefits. 

Although  I  have  been  aware  for  sev- 
eral months  that  my  State  was  likely 
lo    lose    eligibility    for    this    program 


some  lime  this  fall  if  the  program's 
eligibility  criteria  were  not  altered, 
and  I  have  tried  to  prevent  this  loss  of 
benefits  for  jobless  West  Virginians.  I 
nonetheless  again  am  struck  by  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  this  sad  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  acceptable 
justification    for   this   situation.    How- 
could  there  be  when  West  Virginia's 
total  unemployment  rate  computed  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
the  month  of  August-the  last  month 
for    which    State-by-State    data    are 
available— shows  our  States  total  un- 
employment rate  is  16.7  percent,  the 
highest  in  the  Nation?  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues    that    it    is    of    exceedingly 
little    consolation    that    not    a    single 
State  currently  is  eligible  for  this  un- 
employment   insurance    program— the 
middle  'tier"  of  benefits  that  Congress 
established   in   permanent   law   to   be 
available    to    any    State    experiencing 
moderate    to    severe    unemployment. 
However.   I   know   many   of   them   al- 
readv  have  experienced  the  same  frus- 
tration I  feel  today  when  their  States, 
also      having      high      unemployment, 
became    ineligible    for    the    extended 
benefits  program. 

I  realize  that  total  national  unem- 
plovment  has  been  falling  over  the 
past  half  year,  and  fell  again  for  Sep- 
tember in  the  data  announced  this 
past  Friday.  But.  regardless  of  this  im- 
provement, as  overdue  and  welcome  as 
it  is,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
still  is  at  a  severe  level  by  all  historical 
standards.  More  to  my  point,  20  States 
had  total  unemployment  rates  above  9 
percent  in  the  most  recent  month  for 
which  State-by-State  data  are  avail- 
able, ranging  to  West  Virginias  high 
of  16.7  percent. 

Equally  or  more  distressing,  the  na- 
tional rate  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment—counting persons  unemployed 
for  6  months  or  longer— remains 
almost  as  high  as  it  was  in  December 
of  last  year  when  total  unemployment 
peaked.  There  were  2.6  million  such 
long-term  jobless  workers  then— the 
highest  level  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion: there  were  still  2.25  million  in 
October.  These  rates  show  that  while 
the  recession  is  easing  for  a  portion  of 
our  Nation's  population,  there  is  a  siz- 
able group  that  has  yet  to  feel  that 
improvement.  Instead,  for  them, 
things  continue  to  get  worse  and 
worse. 

I  defy  anyone  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate explanation  to  me,  or  to  the  un- 
emploved  in  my  State  or  the  other 
States' with  high  unemployment,  as  to 
why  the  extended  benefits  program 
now  is  unavailable  in  any  State. 

What  is  the  justification  for  that? 
What  merit  is  there  in  that  situation? 
Perhaps  we  should  direct  that  ques- 
tion first.  Mr.  President,  lo  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration.  It  was 
the      administration      that      testified 
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b.  lore  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Cutnmittee  in  early  September  that 
any  changes  Congress  might  make  to 
ease  State  eligibihty  criteria  in  the  ex- 
tended benefits!  program  would  be 
vetoed.  We  should  also  remember  that 
it  was  largely  the  administration's 
1981  budget  cuts  that  resulted  in  the 
virtual  emasculation  of  the  extended 
benefits  program— leading  to  the  lam- 
entable current  circumstances.  We 
should  remember  that  the  administra- 
tion opposed  an  amendment  offered  in 
September  by  Senator  Carl  Levin  of 
Michigan— which  I  strongly  support- 
ed—that would  have  modified  the 
State  eligibility  criteria  for  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  in  such  a  way 
that  West  Virginia.  Michigan,  and 
other  States  with  residual  high  unem- 
ployment would  have  qualified  for  at 
least  some  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
if  not  all  13  weeks  normally  provided 
to  eligible  States  under  that  program. 

The  inescapable  truth.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  there  is  no  acceptable  ex- 
planation. The  only  explanation  that 
can  be  offered  is  that  the  President 
and  members  of  his  party  are  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering caused  to  working  men  and 
women  and  their  families  by  the  reces- 
sion that  began  in  1981.  and  not  only 
are  unwilling  to  provide  the  same  level 
of  unemployment  benefits  provided  to 
the  unemployed  in  previous,  less 
severe  recessions,  but  also  are  openly, 
actively  hostile  to  continuing  such 
benefits.  I  find  that  very  disconcert 
ing. 

I  have  served  over  30  years  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  a  realist,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Despite  the  great  energy  and 
time  I  and  other  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives invested  in  the  effort  to  sal- 
vage the  extended  benefits  program,  I 
expected  that  the  administration's  op- 
position would  doom  those  efforts. 
Based  on  that  assessment,  I  concluded 
that  the  only  way  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  weeks  of  benefits  for 
the  long-term  unemployed  workers  in 
high  unemployment  States  was  to  dis- 
card the  extended  benefits  program  as 
well  as  the  third  and  final  "tier"  of 
benefits,  supplemental  compensation, 
and  replace  both  with  a  consolidated 
program  of  benefit,  available  on  a  per 
manent  basis  to  any  Slate  with  high 
unemployment.  I  introduced  such  a 
bill  on  August  4  of  this  year,  with  co- 
sponsors  from  both  parties.  For  States 
experiencing  West  Virginia's  current 
predicament  at  the  time  that  bill  is  en- 
acted, as  well  as  those  that  find  them- 
selves in  similar  situations  in  the 
future,  my  bill  will  assure  that  quirks 
of  eligibility  criteria  will  not  prevent 
the  long-term  unemployed  in  high  un- 
employment States  from  receiving  all 
benefits  Congress  intended  to  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

Sadly,  but  all  too  predictably,  the 
administration  announced  its  strong 
opposition  to  this  bill  as  well.  Conse- 


quently, we  are  left  for  the  time  being 
with  the  flawed  Ul  system  that  has 
permitted  the  travesty  of  high  unem- 
ployment States  such  as  West  Virginia 
losing  eligibility  for  extended  benefits. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues— and  all 
West  Virginians— that  I  intend  to  con 
tinue  to  pursue  this  reform  legislation 
until  the  Congress  acts  to  clean  up 
this  unforgivable  situation. 

For  the  moment.  I  am  relieved  to 
note  that  most  persons  now  receiving 
unemployment  benefits  in  West  Vir- 
ginia will  not  be  disadvantaged  imme- 
diately by  the  States  loss  of  eligibility 
for  extended  benefits.  Those  who  ex- 
haust the  benefits  available  to  them 
under  the  State's  basic  UI  program, 
but  still  are  unable  to  find  work, 
simply  will  proceed  immediately  to  the 
14  weeks  of  supplemental  compensa- 
tion benefits  available  to  West  Virgin- 
ia under  the  third  '  tier  "  of  benefits.  I 
am  glad  to  have  been  a  major  actor  in 
the  successful  fight  to  assure  that  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  available 
to  West  Virginians  under  this  "tier  '  at 
least  will  not  be  reduced.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  State  remains  ineligible  for  the 
extended  benefits  program  long 
enough,  many  of  West  Virginia's  un- 
employed will  receive  fewer  weeks  of 
benefits  than  have  been  available  for 
the  past  year  because  extended  bene 
fits  will  not  be  available  to  them. 

I  remain  committed  to  doing  what- 
ever I  can  to  remedy  this  distressing 
situation— for  the  benefit  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  certainly  in  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia,  who  have  been  the 
unwilling  victims  of  the  recession  that 
has  not  yet  ended  in  many  places,  and 
who  have  yet  to  experience  the  recov- 
ery of  which  the  President  speaks  in 
such  glowing  terms.  What  they  have 
experienced  is  an  outrage.  This  admin- 
istration's unfairness  and  insensitivity 
will  not  forever  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  reform  for  which  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  cries  out. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not 
beyond  9:30  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY- 1983  TAX  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  SWEDEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  that  I  will  make  now  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  as  in  execu- 
tive session  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  the  1983  Tax 
Convention  with  Sweden,  Treaty  Doc- 
ument No.  98-11,  tran.smitted  to  the 
Senate  on  November  7.  1983,  by  i  lie 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  also 


ask  that  the  treaty  be  consi(i<  r< d  x 
having  been  read  the  first  time,  thai  it 
be  referred.  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Jr.  i  r 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  ;:..'(; 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Sweden  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re 
spect  to  Taxes  on  Estates.  Inherit 
ances.  and  Gifts,  signed  at  Stockholm 
on  June  13.  1983.  I  also  transmit  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  Convention. 

The  Convention  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden.  It  will 
apply,  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
Federal  estate  tax.  the  Federal  gift 
tax,  and  the  Federal  tax  on  genera- 
tion-skipping transfers  and.  in  Sweden, 
to  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  gift  tax. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  that  the  country  of  the  trans- 
feror's domicile  may  tax  transfers  of 
estates  and  gifts  and  generation-skip- 
ping transfer  on  a  worldwide  basis,  but 
must  credit  tax  paid  to  the  other  State 
on  the  basis  of  location  or  situs  of 
specified  types  of  property. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  November  7. 
19S3. 


WHY    IS   THERE    OPPOSITION    IN 
CONOR  F".=->      TO      PENDING      THE 

NUCLEAl:    A  i  ■•%■!.-    liACE^' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
highly  competent  experts  on  military 
affairs  oppose  the  negotiations  of  the 
end  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  this  the 
American  public  has  repeatedly  and 
overwhelmingly  supported  such  nego- 
tiation. An  impressive  number  of  arms 
control,  scientific,  intelligence  and 
military  experts  support  this  nuclear 
freeze.  In  view  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  leading  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  it  seems  virtually  certain 
that  if  this  country  elects  a  Democrat 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
will  promptly  start  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Obviously  the  prospect  that  the 
countrv  could  elect  a  Democratic 
Prcsidi  nt  in  1984  is  a  very  real  possi- 
bility. So  how  should  this  U.S.  Senate 


respond    if    a    President    .sent    such    a 
treat V  to  us  for  confirmation'' 

Mr"  President,  this  Senator  enthusi- 
astically favors  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  fact,  I   be 
lieve  that  if  we  do  not  do  so,  civiliza 
tion  will  not  endure  and  mir  specHs 
mav  perish. 

Bui   I  also  believe  that   wr  must   do 
the  following: 

First.   We   must   only  stop   buildint-' 
and  improving  our  nuclear  deterrent 
when     both     this     country     and     the 
USSR     have    accepted    the    treaty. 
What    does   that    mean?   That    means 
that  we  should  continue  to  build  our 
Trident    submarines,    our    new    land 
target  D5  missiles,  our  Stealth  bomtat  r 
and  other  effective  new  nuclear  wtap 
ons— right    up    until    both    counines 
have  accepted  the  treaty.  Some  oppo- 
nents of  the   freeze   argue  that   it   is 
flatlv    contradictory    for    Senators    to 
favor  new  nuclear  weapons  if  they  also 
favor   the    freeze.    This    is    nonsense. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  the  freeze  insist 
that  it  must  be  mutual.  We  contend 
that  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  mutual 
until   both  sides— both  superpowers- 
have    accepted    it.    We    renounce    any 
unilateral  disarmament.  If  this  coun- 
try were  to  cease  building  up  its  deter- 
rent  before  negotiations  have  started 
or.  indeed,  before  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded  would  not  that  in 
effect     disarm     us     unilaterally?     Of 
course  it  would. 

We  recognize  that  the  negotiations 
to  enter  the  nuclear  arms  race  cannot 
start  until  a  President  of  the  United 
States  supports  such  negotiations.  We 
know  that  cannot  happen  until  Janu- 
ary   20,    198.5,    or   maybe    January    20. 
1989  or  later.  At  any  rate,  negotiations 
will  not  start  for  more  than  14  months 
from  now.  We  know  from  past  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  these  negotiations  could  consume 
years.  And  we  know  they  may  finally 
"fail.  So  we  must  continue  to  build  our 
Tridents  and  D5  mi.ssiles  and  Stealth 
bombers  while  we  negotiate.  Is  this  in- 
consistent? Of  course  not.  In  fact  it  is 
the  onlv  policy  consistent  with  an  in- 
sistence" that    we    make    the    nuclear 
freeze  mutual  and  not  unilateral. 

Second.  We  must  only  ratify  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  treaty  if  and  when  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  reasonably  verifia- 
ble.   Opponents    of    the    freeze    have 
shouted  that  we  cannot  verify  what 
the  Ru.ssians  do  in  their  closed  society. 
Expert  supporters  of  the  freeze  con- 
tend that   by   constant   inspection  by 
satellites  and  by  sensitive  monitoring 
to  detect   any   suspect    explosions   we 
could  discover  any  significant  violation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  flat  ban  on 
nuclear       testing— including       under- 
ground testing  and  any  production  of 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.   Nu- 
clear "freeze  experts  appear  to  be  divid- 
ed   on   whether   we   should    insist   on 
onsite    inspection.    This    Senator    be- 
lieves we  should.   I  also  believe  that 


the  inspection  should  be  without 
notice  whenever  satellities  or  testing 
developments  suggest  violation. 

In  summarv.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
thai  if  opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
fully  consider  the  implications  of  what 
we  freeze  advocates  mean  when  we  sa.\ 
this  treaty  must  be  both  mutual  and 
verifiable,  they  may  reconsider  their 
opposition.  And  I  call  on  them  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  rejecting  the 
freeze  and  continuing  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Where  does  the  greater  risk 
of  nuclear  annihilation  lie?  Ask  your- 
self that  question.  Is  there  salvation  m 
endlessly  building  more  modernized- 
ihat  IS  more  devastating  nuclear  arms'' 
Or  should  we  rely  on  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  cessation?  For  the  life  of  me. 
Mr.  President  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  answer  is  not  easy. 


meaningful  re.sponse  must  include 
ratification  of  the  Iniernaiional  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  strengthen  our  position 
again.st  human  rights  violations  such 
as  those  occurring  in  Iran.  Further- 
more, ratification  would  signal  our  of- 
ficial condemnation  of  the  crime  of 
genocide,  which  is  still  threatened  in 
Iran  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
today.  I  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
that  "the  need  for  a  genocide  ban  re- 
mains current,  and  urge  their  support 
for  the  Genocide  Convention. 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 
REPORTS  ON  IRAN 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted  here  last  Friday,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national recently  released  its  annual 
report  of  human  rights  activities 
around  the  world.  Many  of  the  nation- 
by-nation  entries  in  that  report  should 
concern  us  here  in  the  Senate.  Today  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  Amnesty 
International  report  on  Iran. 

The  current  situation  in  Iran  is  char- 
acterized bv  frequent  abuses  and  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  The  Amnesty 
International  account  includes  details 
of  executions,  tortures,  and  imprison- 
ment without  trial  of  many  political 
prisoners.  For  certain  crimes,  whip- 
ping and  amputation  of  limbs  have 
been  officially  sanctioned  as  punish- 
ments. Furthermore,  executions  of 
pregnant  women  and  people  under  the 
age  of  18  reportedly  continue.  These 
executions  violate  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  which  Iran  has  ratified.  All 
these  abuses  clearly  flout  internation- 
ally accepted  .standards  of  morality. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  ac- 
counts of  Iranians'  repression  of  the 
Baha'i  religious  minority.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's concerns  include  sum- 
mary executions,  torture,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention,  and  religious 
freedom,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  repression  of  the  Baha'is.' 
The  report  refers  to  'members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion,  the  only  substantial 
religious  minority  not  recognized  in 
the  Iranian  Constitution,  who  appear 
to  have  been  imprisoned  and  executed 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  reli- 
gious belief."  As  these  words  from  Am- 
nesty International  indicate,  the  Irani- 
an repression  of  Baha'is  very  nearly 
constitutes  genocide, 

Mr.  President.  1  am  not  alone  in  my 
concern  over  these  events  in  Iran.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  not 
only  are  aware  of  this  situation  but 
are  also  striving  to  respond  appropri- 
ately.   I    strongly    suggest    that    any 


THE         PRINCIPLE         OF         FREE 
DEBATE     IN     THE     UNITED     NA- 
TIONS GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.   Presidt-nt.    ia-st 
week  the  United  Nations  Generai  .As- 
sembly agreed  to  a  motion  proposed 
bv  the  delegate  from  South  Yemen  to 
prohibit   debate  on  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  United  States  for  its  in- 
va-sion  of  Grenada.  It  was  an  unusual 
departure  from  that   body's  tradition 
of  free  and  far-reaching  debate,  and  I 
believe  extremely  unfortunate. 

To  take  away  the  right  of  nations  to 
discuss  the  Grenada  invasion  is  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  Charter  calls  for 
the  peaceful  .settlement  of  disputes, 
international  cooperation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  none  of  which  can  be 
achieved  without  open  and  extensive 
discourse. 

In  recent  years  both  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  increasingly 
demonstrated  an  alarming  level  of 
frustration  with  the  United  Nations. 
Indicative  of  this  trend  was  the  Kasse- 
baum  amendment  to  this  year's  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  which 
sought  to  reduce  unilaterally  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  budget. 
Though  Senator  Kassebai'm  assured 
me  that  her  only  intent  was  to  encour- 
age greater  budgetary  responsibility  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  large  margin 
by  which  the  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  was  symbolic  of  much  broader 
discontent— discontent  which  will  only 
be  aggravated  by  the  unusual  cloture 
motion  adopted  last  week. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  its  shortcomings.  The  dis- 
turbing frequency  with  which  Israel's 
rights  and  privileges  in  that  body  have 
been  threatened  is  ample  evidence  of 
this.  But  in  our  imperfect  and  danger- 
ous world  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  use 
all  means  at  our  disposal  to  manage 
the  problems  that  beset  the  interna- 
tional community.  As  a  former  Secre- 
tarv  General  put  it.  "If  you  don't  like 
the  United  Nations  you  don't  like  the 
world."  The  United  Nations  is  an  im- 
portant tool  for  the  promotion  of 
international  order  and  the  rule  of 
law. 
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In  l!i45.  when  the  Senate  gave  ith 
ron^iiit  10  the  treaty  which  allowed 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  pro- 
vide its  members  with  a  forum  for  free 
and  open  discussion  of  the  problems 
they  share. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  where  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter was  drafted,  explained  to  his  col- 
leagues in  1945: 

While  article  14  (of  the  U.N.  Charter]  car- 
ries with  it  only  the  power  of  discussion  and 
recommendation  in  the  Assembly.  I  think 
article  14  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  prom- 
ise of  this  great  adventure  in  behalf  of  the 
disappomted  and  distressed  peoples  of  the 
earth 

Mr.  President,  the  action  taken  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  November  2 
is  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is  there- 
fore my  earnest  hope  that  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  will  convey  these  concerns 
to  the  Secretary  General  who  will  take 
appropriate  action  to  insure  that  in 
the  future  the  principle  of  free  debate 
in  the  General  Assembly  will  be  re- 
spected. 


THE  OUTLOOK  1985  MAY  BE 
TOO  LATE  FOR  BUDGET  RE- 
PAIRS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  not 
too  long  ago  a  $100  billion  deficit 
seemed  impossible— like  traveling  at 
the  speed  of  light.  Today  we  find  our- 
selves being  pushed  back  in  our  seats 
as  we  speed  toward  a  deficit  twice  that 
large.  While  the  economy  has  thus  far 
withstood  the  Federal  Government's 
hypersonic  journey  into  debt.  I  believe 
that  the  time  to  put  on  the  brakes  is 
now.  The  Senate's  recent  action  on  the 
debt  limit  extension  bill  signaled  that 
the  Senate  may  be  prepared  to  act 
forcefully  to  fight  the  extraordinary 
deficits  we  now  face. 

The  bipartisan  budget  appeal,  led  by 
six  distinguished  former  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, has  sought  for  some  time  to  edu- 
cate Congress  and  the  public  about 
the  dangers  of  these  astronomical  defi- 
cits. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Domenici)  has  coura- 
geously defended  the  budget  and 
urged  the  Senate  to  move  now  to  im- 
plement it,  although  he  recognizes 
that  it  will  involve  pain  for  the  Senate 
and  some  sacrifice  for  the  country. 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  appeal,  recently  wrote  a 
thoughtful  letter  about  how  we  can 
best  cope  with  the  deficit.  He  con- 
cludes that  "the  long  term  outlook  is 
bleak"  if  we  do  nothing  to  control  the 
deficit,  but  suggests  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  Congress  could  tackle  the 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
his  thesis. 


I  note  in  closing  that  I  disagree  with 
Mr.  Peterson  on  one  major  premise- 
that  decisive  action  to  reduce  he  defi- 
cit is  impossible  before  the  1984  elec- 
tions. Congress  can  and  should  act 
now  to  ease  the  deficit  crisis:  1985  may 
simply  be  too  late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Peterson's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  18.  1983 

Letter  Stan  to  the  Pull  Membership  of 
THE  Bipartisan  Buimiet  Appeal  Group 

Dear :  It  has.  as  you  know,  been  a 

number  of  months  since  we  last  wrote  to  the 
members  of  the  Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal. 
They  have  been  months  punctuated  by  a 
great  deal  of  public  discussion,  although  not 
much  real  progress,  on  the  fiscal  problems 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  our  group.  My 
founding  colleagues— Messrs.  Blumenthal. 
Connally.  Dillon.  Fowler  and  Simon— and  I 
have  been  monitoring  both  the  discussions 
and  the  budget  outlook  itself.  This  seems 
like  an  appropriate  time  to  put  some  new 
material  before  you  and,  more  important,  to 
solicit  your  views  on  a  number  of  policy 
questions  and  on  the  role  that  a  group  like 
ours  should  play  in  the  coming  months. 

Before  turning  to  the  central  question— 
the  appropriate  strategy  for  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Appeal  in  an  election  year— I'd  like 
to  summarize  what  has  t)een  happening  on 
the  fiscal  front  and  where  we  see  the  situa- 
tion going.  The  attached  memorandum  pro- 
vides an  in-depth  look  at  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  various  projections  for  what 
lies  ahead.  The  first  point  that  stands  out  is 
that  the  outlook  for  the  federal  budget  re- 
mains alarming.  Even  on  quite  optimistic  as- 
sumptions, deficits  are  projected  to  remain 
in  the  range  of  5  to  6  percent  of  GNP 
through  fiscal  1988.  Our  political  system, 
however,  seems  to  be  devoting  considerable 
effort  either  to  pretending  that  the  problem 
does  not  exist,  or,  blaming  the  Administra- 
tion more  or  less  exclusively  without  sug- 
gesting responsible  steps  necessary  to 
reduce  the  deficits  in  any  significant  way. 
The  former  view  manifests  itself  in  a  series 
of  popular  if  ultimately  untenable  asser- 
tions—that the  economy  will  "grow  itself 
out"  of  deficits,  that  deficits  don't  affect  the 
economy  anyway,  and  that  foreign  capital 
flows  will,  in  any  event,  finance  U.S.  defi- 
cits. 

As  the  attached  memorandum  suggests, 
each  assertion  i.s  critically  flawed.  As  to  the 
first,  even  with  record  growth  a  repeat  of 
the  boom  years  in  the  mid-1960s— deficits 
would  remain  distressingly  large.  Assuming 
growth  that  is  robust,  but  not  widely  im- 
plausible, deficits  will  remain  intolerable.  As 
to  the  second,  we  are  aware  of  no  coherent 
rebuttle  to  the  proposition  that  continued 
high  deficits  will  inevitably  confront  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  an  unacceptable 
choice— monetize  the  deficit  and  stimulate 
rampant  inflation  or  resist  the  pressure  to 
accommodate  deficits  and  drive  real  interest 
rates,  and  with  them  an  overvalued  dollar 
and  staggering  trade  deficits,  to  unaccept- 
able levels.  The  cost  of  high  deficits,  in 
short,  can  be  manipulated  but  not  avoided: 
The  alternatives  are  a  return  to  record  in- 
flation (the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
combination  of  loose  monetary  policy  and 
loose  fiscal  policy),  or  wrenchingly  high  in- 
terest rates  and  sustained  underinvestment 


m  future  growth  (the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  restrictive  monetary  policy  and 
loose  fiscal  policy).  As  to  the  third,  while 
substantial  foreign  capital  is  flowing  into 
the  United  States,  were  it  not  for  these 
huge  budget  deficits,  this  foreign  capital 
could  be  financing  new  private  investment. 
In  addition,  to  the  extent  these  flows  of  for- 
eign savings  relieve  .some  of  the  domestic  in- 
terest rate  pressures  from  our  unprecedent- 
ed deficits,  they  do  so  at  a  cost  of  output, 
profits,  and  jobs  in  our  export  and  import 
competitive  industries.  This  is  because  these 
capital  inflows  are  linked  to  an  overvalued 
dollar  which  "overprices"  our  exports 
aboard  and  "underprices"  foreign  imports  in 
this  country.  Thus,  high  budget  deficits 
crowd  private  borrowers  out  of  the  financial 
markets  and  crowd  important  sectors  of 
U.S.  economy  out  of  the  international  mar- 
kets for  manufactured  goods. 

We  are  not.  in  short,  cassandras  when  we 
point  with  alarm  to  projected  out-ycar  defi- 
cits. On  the  contrary,  as  the  attached 
memorandum  demonstrates,  in  sector  after 
sector  the  costs  of  fiscal  extravagance  are 
manifest.  While  those  who  assert  the  con- 
trary can  at  this  moment  obviously  point 
with  some  elation  to  the  present  recovery 
and  the  booming  stock  market,  the  long 
term  outlook  remains  bleak,  and  nothing  in 
todays  Dow  Jones  average  or  next  months 
inventory  or  retail  trade  figures  can  obscure 
our  current  shortage  of  savings,  our  appar- 
ently uncontrollable  penchant  for  federal 
spending,  our  inadequate  federal  revenue 
base  and  the  consequences  to  which  the 
conjunction  of  these  factors  is  leading.  (As 
to  the  current  recovery,  none  of  us.  even 
those  most  concerned  with  the  metastasiz- 
ing long  term  effects  of  deficits,  believed 
that  big  deficits  had  outlawed  the  business 
cycle.  1 

The  second  point  that  stands  out  from  the 
attached  memorandum  is  that,  as  ominou."; 
as  the  near  term  situation  is,  with  continu- 
ation on  the  present  course  the  long  term 
situation  is  worse— far  worse.  Future  ex- 
pienditures  for  interest  costs,  old  age.  and 
health  will  lead  to  bottomless  future  defi- 
cits. Even  under  fairly  optimistic  assump- 
tions, we  are  now  primed  for  calamity;  by 
the  year  2000,  our  present  course  will  gener- 
ate budget  deficits  in  the  range  of  4.2  to  l.'S 
percent  of  GNP.  and  by  the  year  2025  the 
deficits  will  have  doubled— reaching  8.7  to 
16.2  percent  of  GNP.  Under  somewhat  more 
pessimistic,  and  unfortunately  more  realis- 
tic, assumptions,  we  project  a  fiscal  2000 
deficit  of  6.3  to  9.9  percent  of  GNP,  and  a 
fiscal  2025  deficit  of  16.8  to  25.8  percent  of 
GNP!  Unless  something  is  done  to  change 
the  course  we  are  now  following,  interest  on 
the  national  debt  alone  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease from  2  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  to  be- 
tween 3.6  and  4.5  percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal 
2000  and  to  between  6.3  and  11.6  percent  of 
GNP  in  fiscal  2025  (using,  in  each  case,  opti- 
mistic assumptions).  We  need  no  long  term 
projections  to  remind  us  of  the  explosion  in 
health  care  costs;  Medicare  costs  increased 
18.6%  in  1982!  We  are.  in  other  words,  being 
swept  along  by  a  current  which  becomes 
harder  to  resist  every  year;  and  there  exists 
a  very  real  danger  that  we  will  try  a  little 
harder  each  year  to  do  something  about  it 
but  will  steadily  lose  ground  nonetheless. 

The  third  inescapable  message  in  the  at- 
tached material  is  that  to  date  political 
pressure  has  skewed  efforts  to  trim  federal 
spiending  in  a  manner  which  has  been  nei- 
ther effective  nor  equitable.  The  vast  edifice 
of  nonmeans  tested  federal  entitlement  pro- 
grams (most  of  them  100  percent  indexed  to 


CIM  lut.^  tnierged  uruscalhcd  from  Ihe 
!  -uct  cuts  of  the  early  1980s.  Supported 
bv  ;}5  to  40  entitlement  organizations  which 
boast  100  million  members,  these  programs 
account  for  fully  40  percent  of  the  budget. 
Their  costs  are  projected  to  explode  as  de- 
mographic changes  drive  up  the  number  of 
recipients  and  reduce  the  number  of  work- 
ers who  contribute  to  their  support  and  as 
changes  in  the  medical  .sector  ratchet  the 
cost  of  providing  medical  care  to  the  elderly 
steadily  higher. 

A  final  point  that  stands  out  is  that  even 
the  most  vigorous  and  politically  sensible 
package  of  spending  cuts  cannot,  standing 
alone,  solve  the  problem.  We  are.  as  George 
Will  has  said,  "undertaxed"  given  the  outer 
limits  of  what  is  politically  po.ssible  on  the 
spending  side. 

In    light    of    these    disturbing    dynamics, 
what  then  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Bi- 
partisan  Budget   Appeal?   One  element   of 
such  a  role,  we  feel,  is  education.  Through 
work    like    that    underlying    the    attached 
memorandum,  we  can  as  an  organization  try 
to  puncture  the  myths  and  rationalizations 
that  our  political  system  serves  up  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction,  to  provide  our  leaders 
with   fair  and  impartial  information  about 
the  present  situation  and  the  consequences 
of  various  policy  choices.  By  educating,  we 
may  also  be  able  to  help  end  the  current  po- 
litical  stalemate.    For   example,   by   urging 
that  lax  increases  be  linked  to  major  spend- 
ing reductions  and  that  any  tax  increases  be 
based  on  consumption  rather  than  savings, 
we  can  perhaps  help  build  a  consensus  for 
doing  something  intelligent,  equitable  and 
consequential  on  the  revenue  side.  Similar- 
ly   it  now  seems  quite  clear  that  positive 
action  on  the  spending  side  will  require  a 
thoughtful  and  humane  assault  on  the  cita- 
del of  federal  entitlements  for  the  elderly. 
That  means  shifting  entitlement  programs 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  needy  so  that 
precious    resources    aren't    squandered    on 
tho.se  who  are  more  than  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  (It  may  well  be  that  such  an 
as.sauU  can  not  be  launched  loo  directly. 
Still    some  combination  of  measures— such 
as  putting  a  cap  on  COLA  indexing,  taxing 
all    benefits    above    contributions,    capping 
benefits  to  those  with  higher  wage  histories, 
and  so  forth— can  do  much  toward  improv- 
ing the  situation.)  It  also  means  providing  a 
bipartisan   counterweight   to   the   powerful 
lobbying  groups  who  have  made  the  citadel 
impregnable  thus  far. 

Prodding  our  political  system  to  do  some- 
thing about  entitlement  programs  will,  as 
we  have  seen  time  and  again,  be  a  monu- 
mental task.  As  the  attached  paper  suggests. 
we    are    a    long     way     from    making     any 
progress.  The  message  coming  from  Wash- 
ington today  is  either  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity   problem    has    been    resolved    or    that 
Social  Security  is  in  any  event  now  "sacred" 
because  il  has  been  blessed  by  the  Biparti- 
san Commissions  •solution".  The  tag  line  to 
that   message  is  that  growth  in  non-Social 
Security  entitlement  programs  (in  particu- 
lar   federal,  civilian  and  military  pensions) 
can  on  the  grounds  of  'fairness'  be  reduced 
no  further  than  growth  in  Social  Secunty- 
essentially  one  six  month  delay  in  indexing, 
for  a  relatively  trivial  $1  billion  or  less  in 
savings.  Together,  these  thoughts  are  a  pre- 
scription   for   inaction,    and   only    through 
education  can  we  hope  to  create  a  consensus 
for  stronger  medicine. 

Beyond  education,  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions have  been  advanced  for  addressing  our 
fiscal  problems.  Realistically,  it  is  not  likely 
that  significant  action  will  be  taken  until 


after  the  1984  election-on  the  contrary,  the 
combination  of  economic  recovery,  a  strong 
.slock  market  and  a  presidential  race  can  be 
relied   upon   to   assure   that    difficult    ques- 
tions will  be  tabled   for  the  next    12  lo   18 
months.  Only  a  demonstrable  crisis  would 
be   likely   lo   accelerate   this   process.    In   a 
sense,   then,   perhaps   the   immediate   chal- 
lenge is  to  ensure  that  the  President-elect 
be  in  a  position  to  move  to  resolve  the  fiscal 
crisis  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  inaugura- 
tion. In  this  spirit,  a  number  of  suggestions 
have  been  advanced   One  is  to  hold  an   "eco- 
nomic summit"  consisting  of  the  leadership 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Another  is  to  create  a  Bipartisan  Deficit 
Commission  similar  to  the  Social  Security 
Commission  which  was  of  course  created  to 
tackle  another  problem  that  was  also  unusu- 
ally sensitive  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
A  third  option  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
Bipartisan   Private   Sector   Commission   on 
the  deficit  which  could  operate  in  tandem 
with  or  separate  from  a  formal  Bipartisan 
Commission  in  the  public  sector. 

Such  suggestions  raise  a  number  of  impor- 
tant considerations.  First,  would  a  formal 
Bipartisan  Deficit  Commission  be  produc 
tive  or  counterproductive  in  the  midst  of  a 
presidential  election  campaign?  There  are 
obviously  a  number  of  risks.  The  formation 
of  a  Bipartisan  Commission  might  permit 
public  candidates  to  ignore  the  deficit  issue 
entirely  on  grounds  it  is  being  handled  by 
the  Bipartisan  Commission.  Similarly,  if  the 
commission  made  its  report  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  campaign,  the  report  itself  could  distort 
the  political  process  and  give  candidates  an 
opportunitv  and  even  an  incentive  to  pledge 
not  to  take  steps  that  are  politically  unpop- 
ular, though  fiscally  imperative.  One  re- 
sponse to  both  considerations  might  be  to 
restrict  such  a  commission  to  fact  finding 
until  after  the  November  1984  election. 

Similarly,  a  Bipartisan  Private  Sector 
Commission  would  have  to  tread  gingerly  in 
an  election  year.  While  such  a  group  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet 
more  privately  and  discuss  realistic,  if  pain- 
ful options,  both  the  timing  and  tenor  of  its 
discussions  would  inevitably  be  skewed  by 
the  various  members"  reading  of  the  politi- 
cal climate  and  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

While  the  foregoing  considerations  sug- 
gest that  action  during  the  election  cam- 
paign would  have  its  risks,  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  doing  nothing  until  after  the  elec- 
tion seem  equally  grave,  if  not  more  so^ 
Whatever,  the  danger  that  candidates  would 
use  any  biparti-san  commission— whether 
public  or  private-as  a  target  for  avoiding 
difficult  choices  or  as  a  political  stalking 
horse,  the  offsetting  danger  is  one  of  delay- 
ing anv  action  for  as  much  as  two  more 
years  in  light  of  all  of  our  urgent  concerns 
with  the  fiscal  situation,  it  seems  that  at  the 
very  least  the  basic  analytical  work  and  the 
definition  of  options  for  the  President-elect 
has  got  to  begin  before  November  of  1984. 

From  a  tactical  viewpoint,  the  question 
which  faces  our  Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal  is 
quite  simplv  this:  What  should  we  do  to  en- 
courage the  candidates  to  face  the  deficit 
issues  forthrightly  and  to  commit  lo  take 
meaningful  action  upon  election?  Should  we 
press  for  the  formation  of  either  a  private 
sector  commission  or  an  official  commission 
to  begin  work  early  in  1984?  If  such  a  com- 
mission extends  its  efforts  beyond  fact  find- 
ing should  a  report  be  made  before  the  elec- 
tion, or  only  thereafter?  To  what  extent, 
setting  aside  the  commi-ssion  issue,  can  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal  attempt  to  influ- 


ence all  the  presidential  candidates,  to  urge 
them,  for  example,  to  set  up  official  biparti- 
san comjTiissions  after  the  election  and  oth- 
erwise lo  address  promptly  the  fiscal  crisis? 
The  goal,  it  seems  to  us.  must  be  to  cause 
the  President-elect  lo  deal  with  the  problem 
in  this  very  first  budget  message— in  March 
of  1985. 

I  urge  you  to  write  and  let  us  have  your 
views  on  these  and  other  options.  All  of  us 
would  prefer  that  the  regular  political  proc- 
ess function  as  intended,  but  seasoned  ob- 
servers in  and  outside  the  government  tell 
us  time  and  again  that  the  process  is  para- 
lyzed by  the  combination  of  enormous  defi- 
cits and  an  array  of  vested  interests  which 
move  to  block  every  viable  alternative. 

Whatever  the  tactical  choice,  the  found- 
ing members  believe  that  the  basic  outline 
of  our  program  remains  valid— that  cost  of 
living  indexation  must  be  retarded,  non- 
means  tested  entitlements  and  other  subsi- 
dies reduced  and  reformed,  real  defense 
growth  made  more  gradual  and  efficient, 
and  revenues  increased.  We  need  to  hear 
from  vou  concerning  the  various  elemenU 
of  this  program,  those  you  now  feel  require 
greater  emphasis,  and  any  new  elemenU 
you  would  like  to  add. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  you  may  know 
that  I  will  be  retiring  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  Lehman  Brothers  at  the  end  of  this 
year  lo  go  into  the  merchant  banking  busi- 
ness. I  hope,  with  your  help,  to  continue  to 
devote  time,  energy  and  resources  to  our  bi- 
partisan effort,  as  do  our  founding  mem- 
bers. 

I  trust  we  will  be  hearing  from  you  as  we 
have  so  often  and  usefully  in  the  past. 
Warmest  regards. 

Pet«r  G.  Peterson. 
P.S.  I  am  tempted  to  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  attached  document.  Yet  the 
political  forces  that  continue  to  insist  that 
there  is  no  problem  are  so  formidable  that 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  thorough  in  our 
research,  analytical  in  our  reasoning  and.  In 
consequence,  voluminous  in  our  output. 
Nonetheless.  I  am  sorry  because  I  know 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  your  reading 
burdens. 


1983  VETERANS  DAY 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
they  do  each  year  at  this  time,  Ameri- 
cans have  begun  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  our  national  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  II  is.  of  course,  a  time 
for  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  many 
blessings  that  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us  as  individuals,  and  as  a  nation. 

However,  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving  Day.  on 
November  11.  this  Nation  will  express 
its  special  thankfulness  for  one  of  our 
greatest  blessings— our  veterans.  1  be- 
lieve most  Americans  will  agree  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  extreme  sacrifice 
and  dedicated  service  of  the  brave  citi- 
zens who  have  defended  our  Nation, 
Thanksgiving  Day.  and  indeed,  our 
country— as  we  know  it— would  not 
exist  today. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  citizens  have  been 
called  upon  to  step  forward  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  protection  of  the  free- 
doms and  great  principles  that  we  hold 
sacred.  Our  citizens  have  overwhelm- 
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ingly  ansatTccl  this  call  with  loyalty, 
courage,  and  dcdiration. 

DurinK  thi.s  turbulent  century  alone. 
An, means  have  been  called  upon  to 
serve  in  four  wars:  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration reports  that  out  of  the  39 
million  men  and  women  who  have 
served  during  wartime  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  throughout  our  207- 
year  history,  approximately  24  million 
are  living  today.  In  recent  weeks,  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  in  Grenada, 
many  more  Americans  have  served 
with  honor  and  have  sacrificed— some 
with  their  lives— for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  memory  of 
sacrifice  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
people,  I  believe  that  Veterans  Day, 
1983,  will  have  special  meaning.  As  we 
remember  those  who  have  served  us  in 
Beirut  and  Grenada  and  throughout 
our  history  in  all  parts  of  this  world, 
we  should  be  reminded  that  Veterans 
Day  too,  is  a  day  for  thanksgiving. 


ii  AiU^EY  GANTT:  CHARLOTTE'S 
FIRST  BLACK  MAYOR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  40- 
year-old  architect  was  elected  last 
night  mayor  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  There 
are  some  unique  features  to  this  Amer- 
ican that  this  country  should  know 
about. 

First,  he  was  born  and  raised  in  my 
hometown  of  Charleston.  S.C,  right 
around  the  corner  on  Cannon  Street 
while  I  grew  up  on  Ashley  Avenue.  I 
could  share  in  equal  opportunity; 
Harvey  Gantt  could  not.  There  is  a 
second  feature  of  distinction.  He  is 
black.  But  his  spirit  is  proud.  He  pre- 
sented himself  in  January  of  1963  as 
the  first  black  to  be  admitted  to  Clem- 
son  University. 

Unlike  James  Meredith  in  Mississip- 
pi and  others  in  the  South  during  that 
time.  Harvey  Gantt 's  admission  was 
peaceful.  Much  of  that  peaceful  ad- 
mission was  due  to  the  calm  and  digni- 
ty of  Harvey  Gantl's  personality. 
While  some  were  rabble  rousing  and 
name  calling,  Harvey  maintained  a 
posture  above  it  all,  and  his  wit  and 
wisdom  were  the  reason  that  he  could 
go  through  not  only  peacefully,  but 
with  distinction  academically.  He 
started  first  with  an  architectural  firm 
in  Charlotte.  He  built  respect  and  has 
now  been  selected  its  first  citizen.  Not 
because  he  was  from  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, or  was  black.  But  rather  because 
of  his  character.  If  you  are  around 
him  for  just  a  brief  moment  you  would 
know  what  I  mean.  He  is  an  inspira- 
tion. 

I  was  just  asked  by  the  media  if  this 
occurred  in  Charlotte  because  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Ad.  or  because  of  the 
improved  state  of  race  relations.  I  .said 
that  it  was  because  cf  both,  and  one 
other  rea.son  — Harvey  Gantt  had 
proven  himself  as  a  leader  already  in 


civK  and  pulituai  at  t  iv  it  n.-..  lit-  in- 
spired all  those  around  him  to  attend 
to  their  civic  duties. 

No  one  was  more  qualified  than  he 
to  be  mayor  of  Charlotte.  In  1975  he 
set  up  his  own  architectural  firm  — 
Gantt,  Huberman,  and  Associates— 
and  was  elected  to  the  Charlotte  City 
Council,  winning  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes  of  any  candidate  in 
the  Charlotte  Democratic  primary. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  voted  the 
NAACP  Citizen  of  the  Year  and  won 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  Charlotte  Jaycees.  In  1979  he  was 
awarded  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  by  the  North  Carolina  League 
of  Municipalities. 

In  1982  he  became  mayor  pro  tern  of 
Charlotte,  and  finally,  yesterday,  was 
elected  mayor. 

He  was  elected  not  because  he  was 
black,  but  because  he  was  best.  He 
drew  40  percent  of  the  white  vote  be- 
cause he  stood  and  called  for  responsi- 
ble government.  Gantt  pushed  for  a 
coalition  of  government,  business,  and 
neighborhoods  to  move  Charlotte  for- 
ward and  manage  its  growth  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

He  called  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  won  the  election  on  the  issues,  not 
his  race.  For  that,  we  in  the  South, 
and  indeed  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  can 
be  proud. 

In  Charleston,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
historical    firsts.   They   say   there  are 

123  firsts  from  the  first  municipal  col- 
lege to  the  first  theater  to  the  first 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Now  we  have 

124  — Harvey  Gantt.  the  mayor  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  two  Carolinas.  We 
wish  Mayor  Gantt  well. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 

MORNINC;   BUSINESS 

The  PKESIUING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  declared  closed. 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 

AMI  M) MI  NTS  OF  1983 

The  PKfcSlUlNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1715,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  protect  consumers 
from  those  price  increase.s  that  would  occur 
l)ecau.se  of  market  distortions  as  a  conse- 
quence of  current  regulation  of  natural  gas 


prices,  lo  permit  natural  gas  contracts  tu  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  to  provide  for  a 
phased  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  in 
order  to  achieve  a  free  market  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, to  eliminate  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements for  natural  gas.  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  S.  1715. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2485 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  (No.  2485), 
and  .send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Chair  acts  on  that  with- 
drawal, the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes 
to  be  heard  as  to  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  lost  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  hear  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  lost  the 
floor  by  withdrawing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  lost 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
asking  for  recognition  before  the 
Chair  permits  any  action  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
entitled  to  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  take  the 
floor  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  a  right  to 
withdraw'  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  i.s  withdrawn. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
do,  and  if  I  understand  correctly,  what 
he  really  wishes  to  do  is  to  question 
the  right  of  the  Senator  from  M.-iho  to 
withdraw  the  amendrntFit  ami  1  think 
he  will  also  at  sonu  aji;inipri;ite  time 
wish  to  test  that  n^li'  I  k\~<  not  wish 
to  deny  him  that  oppurtunii.v  lo  do  so. 

The  other  side  of  that,  hovicM-r.  is 
that  if  I  can  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  and  for  no 
other  purpose  but  the  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  I'Hl'SlDlNc;  ol-MCI-H  The 
Senator  Irom  Idaho  has  the  rijjht  to 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  and 
for  no  other  purpose  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  so  ask  such  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ihr  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  in 

quiry. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  man- 
:it;er  of  the  bill,  my  friend  from  Idaho, 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  a  parlia- 
inentarv  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  an  amendment  after  the 
Senate  has  taken  some  action  on  the 
amendment. 

The  rules  specifically  provide  that. 
when  the  Senate  has  taken  some 
action  on  an  amendment,  unanimou.s 
consent  is  required  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  action  has  been 
t  ftkcn 

As  the  Chair  knows,  there  was  a 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
the  majority  leader  on  November  3 
and  that  speaks  for  itself  at  S.  15319  in 
which  the  majority  leader  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  measure  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  would  return  to  consider- 
ation of  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
to  the  McClure  amendment. 

On  June  22.  1971,  Senator  J.^vits 
was  required  by  the  Chair  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  an 
amendment  because  of  the  above-cited 
-nle.  The  action  that  the  Senate  had 
taken  was  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  certain  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Art  be  considered  at 
a  certain  time.  The  amendment  was 
called  up  and  debated  and  then  with- 
drawn, but  only  with  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Now  I  should  point  out  that  there  is 
a  great  similarity  between  that  situa- 
tion and  the  present  situation  because 
in  that  instance  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  had  dealt  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  not  with  respect  to  the  specific 
and  in  this  case  the  Senate  has  acted 
to  set  aside  my  amendment  to  the 
McClure  amendment  and.  therefore, 
the  issue  is  very  similar,  not  identifical 
but  very  similar. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
record  on  that  point  indicates  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  ruled,  on  page  21278 
of  the  Record  of  June  22,  1971: 

When  the  Senate  has  taken  some  action 
on  the  amendment  unanimous  consent  is  re- 
quired to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

That  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  have  had  a  situation  of  this 
kind  because  on  September  29.  1971, 
Senator  Saxbe,  my  predeces.sor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  wanted  to  withdraw  an 
amendment  and  he  said: 

Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  it  is  my  intention 
very  shortly  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  that  there 
will  not  be  a  vote  before  I  do  so. 

And  he  was  then  cut  off.  But  then  at 
a  later  point  he  had  recognized  that 
rule.  At  a  later  point  he  said. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  might  add  be- 
cause due  to  the  time  limitations  previously 
agreed  upon  1  believe  it  requires  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  think 
the  situation  is  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  are  facing  in  this  instance. 
But  I  think  that  there  is  more  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  than  just  the 
unanimous-consent  request  and  the 
withdrawal  of  an  amendment. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
busine.s.-^  at  hand  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  now.  a  half-hour  from 
now.  an  hour  from  now.  any  time. 

Or.  in  the  alternative,  if  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana prefer  it  that  way.  I  am  willing 
to  lay  aside  my  amendment  and 
permit  them  to  take  the  pending  piece 
of  legislation  and  make  it  a  second- 
degree  amendment  setting  mine  aside 
temporarily.  I  think  this  Senate  ought 
to  move  forward  on  the  subject  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Now  the  facts  are  that  it  is  well 
known  that  I  had  said  that,  before  S. 
V,\b  pa,sses.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
debate  the  issue  at  length.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue.  What  we  now  have  is  a 
filibuster  taking  place  by  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  who  do  not  w-ant  a  Sena- 
tor to  be  able  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment or  her  amendment  until  they  get 
control  of  the  floor  and  put  in  place 
an  amendment  in  the  first  decree  and 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
so  that  no  other  amendments  will  be 
in  order. 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear  on  that 
subject,  I  do  not  object  if  they  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  and  if 
the  Chair  rules  against  me  to  their 
doing  that.  Then  I  would  say  let  us  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  of  theirs.  Let  us  vote.  Let 
us  quit  stalling.  You  wanted  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  Let  us  go. 
I  vield  the  floor, 

1  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  In 
answer  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
there  is  no  precedent  under  which 
temporarily  laying  aside  the  bill  con- 
stitutes action  on  amendments  to  that 
bill.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ha.s  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  de- 
clared withdrawn. 


ing  with  which  he  has  expressed  him- 
self with  respect  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Excuse 
me.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  does  not 
have  the  right  to  recognition  until  the 
amendment  has  been  read  or  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  granted  to 
waive  its  reading, 

Mr.  McCLURE,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  38  following  line  18  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■Sec.  302.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

•  SEC  603.-UM  Al.  DISTRIBI  TiON  ( OMPANV  AITO- 
MATK  PIR(HASKI>  (.AS  ((1ST  SA\- 
INCiS  PASSTHROl  (.H  REIJI IREMENTS, 

■  General  RuLE,-Any  purchased  gas  cost 
savings  received  by  any  local  distribution 
company  shall  be  automatically  and  imme- 
diately passed  through  by  such  local  distri- 
bution company  to  all  gas  consumers  on  a 
volumetric  basis,'  ", 


AMENDMENT  NO,  2524 

(Purpose:     Local     Distribution     Company 
Automatic    Purchased    Gas   Cost    Savings 
Pas.sthrough  Requirements) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Idaho  iMr,  McClure) 
propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2524. 

Mr  McCLURE,  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  understand  the  feel- 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2525 

(Purpose:      Local      Distribution     Company 

Automatic   Purchased   Gas   Cost   Savings 

Pas.sihrough  Requirements) 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston)  proposes   an   amendment    numbered 
2525  lo  amendment  numbered  2524 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  at   the  end  of   amendment   number 
2524  (Mr,  McClure)  the  following: 

■  (a)  Purchased  Gas  Cost  Savings  Sub- 
ject TO  Automatic  Passthrough.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  reduction  in 
the  amounts  paid  by  a  local  distribution 
company  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
from  any  interstate  pipeline  as  a  result  of 
.section  601(c)(3)(G).  or  any  other  reductions 
in  amounts  paid  for  natural  gas  by  a  local 
distribution  company,  shall  be  deemed  a 
purchased  gas  cost  savings. 

•  (b)  Commission  RuLES.-Within  sixty 
davs  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic passthrough  to  customers  of  local  dis- 
tribution companies  of  the  purchased  gas 
cost  savings  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

■  (c)  Prohibition  on  Offsetting  Modifi- 
cations IN  Rates  and  CHARGES.-Any  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  of  allocating  costs  to 
the  rales  and  charges  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  of  such  local 
distribution  company,  which  has  the  effect 
of  creating  any  offset  in  the  rates  and 
charges  for  natural  gas  to  any  customer 
served  by  such  company  for  the  amount  of 
any  purchased  gas  cost  savings  received  by 
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such  local  distribution  company,  is  prohibit 
ed. 

"(d)  Additional  Enforcement  Author- 
ity.—In  addition  to  such  enforcemenl  au- 
thority xs  may  be  available  pursuant  to  sec 
tion  504(b)(1),  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, or.  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  the  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  may  institute  a  civil  action  lor  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  requiring  the  pa-ss- 
through  of  purchased  gas  cost  savings  re 
ceived  by  any  lix-al  distribution  company. 
Such  action  may  be  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  the  State 
in  which  such  local  distribution  company 
conducts  business  or  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

•■  '(e)  Preemption  of  State  or  Local 
Law.— The  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  preempt  and  supersede  any  provision 
of  State  or  local  law  to  the  extent  such  pro- 
vision of  law  would  preclude  the  pass- 
through  of  any  purchased  gas  cost  savings 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 
prevent  the  applicaiton  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section.'  " 

■  Sec  303.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  inserting  in  Sec. 
504(b)(1)  after  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),"  the  phrase  "and  section 
603(e).'.' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say,  in  response  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio,  that  I 
would  have  opposed  the  amendment 
which  he  had  pending  before  it  was 
withdrawn  because  that  amendment 
was  not  a  good  test  vole.  That  amend- 
ment was  very  flawed  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  thini<  demonstrably  so. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  at  an  appro- 
priate time  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  may  wish  to  put  in  S. 
1715  and  get  a  test  vote  on  that 
amendment.  But  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  allow  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  go  by  before  he  does 
that.  What  I  mean  by  reasonable 
period  of  time  is,  for  exainple,  time 
enough  for  people  to  read  the  latest 
CBO  report  which  compares  S.  1715 
and  the  .so-called  Gephardt  bill.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the 
Gephardt  bill  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  in  turn  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  996,  the  Kassebaum  bill,  S. 
996.  pending  here  in  the  Senate. 

What  the  Gephardt  bill  does,  of 
course,  is  to  roll  bacit  prices  to  August 
1982  levels,  and  to  keep  them  under 
controls  through  1987.  and  thus  not  to 
ramp  up  or  ramp  down  old  and  deep 
gas  prices. 

Now,  that  .study— and  this  is  not  a 
study  run  by  the  oil  companies,  as  the 
Natural  Gas  Supply  Association  study 
was— what  this  study  indicates  is  that 
S.  1715  is  in  many  ways,  better  for  con- 
sumers than  the  Gephardt  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all  confronta- 
tional with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  because  I  know  that,  first 
of  all.  he  is  exceedingly  bright  and. 
second  of  all.  in  this  heart  of  hearts  he 
is  fair  in  his  analysis.  So  I  do  not  want 


to  confront  him  with  this  in  ^      .  :   •  r 
sary  sort  of  way.   I  simply  v.^    .        t,k 
him  to  let  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
go  by  and  analyze  that  CBO  report. 

If  I  may  also  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  had  a  visit  just 
the  day  before  yesterday  with  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  Columbia  Gas 
System,  which  serves  I  believe  the 
entire  Sate  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Or  at  least  a  major 
part  of  it. 

And  that  attorney  .said  that  S.  1715 
was  a  good  deal  for  Ohio,  but  that  the 
various  pending  measures,  including  a 
measure  being  considered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  was  not  as  good  for  the 
consumers  of  Ohio  and  thus  Columbia 
Gas  would  have  to  oppose  those  alter- 
natives. 

I  invite  his  analysis,  his  own  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  the  effects  of  S. 
1715.  That  is  why  I  say  before  we  have 
the  test  votes  on  S.  1715.  he  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  effects  of  that  bill.  I 
know,  as  I  say.  he  is  bright  and  he  is 
fair;  if  he  will  allow  that  time.  I  think 
maybe  there  may  be  a  little  mellowing 
of  his  attitude.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  change  places  on  the  issue 
after  this  period  of  time.  But.  as  of 
right  now.  I  think  the  Senator  ought 
to  allow  time  for  some  study. 

We  are  not  trying  to  conduct  any 
monkey  business  and  filibuster  this 
bill.  I  think  the  Senator  knows  better 
than  that.  I  mean,  it  was  brought  up 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  so  obviously  he  did  not  bring  a  bill 
up  for  the  purpose  of  filibustering  it. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  enough  time  go  by— and  I 
am  not  talking  about  days  or  weeks— 
but  enough  time  to  read  some  of  these 
reports  and  let  the  word  get  out  as  to 
what  S.  1715  does. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  indicate  what  he 
means  by  "enough  time"'.*  We  all  know 
we  are  running  up  into  November  and 
it  will  soon  be  November  18  and  w'e  go 
to  the  2  coldest  months  of  the  year 
until  we  get  to  January  23.  I  think  it 
is.  when  we  return.  The  Stmator  from 
Ohio  feels  that  some  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 

Now.  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  it  is  S. 
1715.  I  do  not  think  that  "some"  legis- 
lation is  good.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
CBO  report  and  am  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss that  but  will  not  discu.ss  it  at  this 
point  just  by  the  reason  of  lack  of 
time.  But  the  facts  are  that  if  you 
think  S.  1715  is  good,  if  you  want  a 
vote  on  it  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  in  the  second 
degree.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  respect  to  the  parliamenta- 
ry procedures.  I  feel  that  those  who 
think  S.  1715  has  merit  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  vote  for  it.  without 
it  being  a  final  conclusive  vote  of  this 


body.  By  offering  it  as  a  secotu!  dr^rt « 
amendment,  we  would  put  tht  i^t  nuit 
in  that  position. 

It  is  my  feeling,  my  understanding, 
that  vote  counts  have  indicated— and  I 
have  not  taken  one.  I  am  frank  to 
say— that  S.  1715  has  very  little  sup- 
port in  this  body.  And  whether  you 
take  1  day  or  2  days,  it  does  not  take 
staffers  around  here  long  to  take  a 
look  at  a  CBO  report  once  they  make 
up  their  minds  the  issue  is  coming  to  a 
head. 

So  I  would  like  to  say.  let  us  get  on 
about  our  business.  The  matter  of  the 
time  for  consideration  and  review  and 
analysis  I  think  is  behind  us.  The 
heating  season  is  upon  us.  I  think 
there  is  a  sense  of  emergency  that  we 
ought  to  try  and  enact  some  legisla- 
tion. 

So  I  am  saying  let  us  go  with  my 
amendment,  or  go  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
attach  some  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  without  even  looking  at  it  I  say 
go  ahead  and  attach  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  is  going  anywhere  unless  we 
come  to  an  agreement  that  the  con- 
sumers in  this  country  will  be  protect- 
ed. So  offer  the  .second-degree  amend- 
ment and  then  let  me  offer  my  second- 
degree  amendment.  If  there  is  no  op- 
position to  your  second-degree  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  not  read  it,  go  ahead 
and  offer  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  reads  fast  and  is  up 
on  this  issue,  but  this  CBO  report  was 
not  issued  until  5  o'clock  last  evening 
and  it  is  not  yet  even  10  o'clock.  Most 
Senators  have  not  even  come  to  work 
yet,  except  those  of  us  who  are  very, 
very  hard  workers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  draft  reports 
of  that  CBO  report  that  have  been 
around.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
great  surprises  in  it.  If  the  Senator 
feels  that  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon 
the  late  risers  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it,  let  us  agree  that  we 
will  vote  on  S.  1715  with  a  second- 
degree  amendment  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  will 
have  his  right  to  put  on  S.  1715  a 
second-degree  amendment  at  an  ap- 
propriate point.  However.  I  expect  we 
will  be  on  the  continuing  resolution  in 
short  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with- 
out losing  his  right  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  want 
to  object  to  that  procedure  but  I  think 
both  of  my  friends  know  I  have  the 
right  to  object  and  I  think  they  will 
see  to  it  that  my  rights  are  protected 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 


yielding  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  not  objecting  to  that.  I  think 
we  have  started  well  this  morning,  in 
regard  to  the  tolerance  of  people  on 
both  sides,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
making  his  parliamentary  inquiry, 
going  a  little  beyond  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  making  a  speech  on  the 
merits  as  well  as  strategy.  I  did  not 
object  to  that.  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  permit  that  discussion  to  go 
forward.  I  have  not  objected  to  the 
colloquv  that  went  forth  between  the 
.Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  But  that  colloquy  is 
the  reason  I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield 
to  me.  It  deals  with  when  arc  we  going 
to  vote,  how  are  we  going  to  vote,  and 
on  what  are  we  going  to  vote. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  I  tried  to  say  before,  one  of 
my  purposes  has  been  to  attempt  to 
get  a  time  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasseraum).  As  the 
Senator  knows,  that  is  a  bill  which  ha-s 
been  introduced  and  has  .several  co- 
sponsors.  It  has  been  around  for  quite 
awhile  in  one  form  or  another.  It  was 
kind  of  a  leadoff  to  this  debate  about 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  on  this 
matter  in  a  legislative  way.  Since  it  is  a 
kind  of  fundamental  qut^stion.  a  fun- 
-'imental  approach,  that  has  both  a 
historic  background  and  the  support 
of  a  number  of  Members,  it  struck  me 
as  manager  of  the  bill  that  that  is  a 
good  departure  point  for  the  discus- 
sion and  the  determination  of  the 
issues  before  this  body. 

I  am  also  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  she  does  not  believe 
that  that  matter  can  be  disposed  of  in 
much  less  than  4  hours,  if  it  can  be  de- 
bated and  disposed  of  in  4  hours. 

With  no  expectation  that  we  are 
^J0ing  to  be  permitted  to  stay  on  this 
bill  for  an  uninterrupted  4-hour  period 
today.  I  doubt  that  we  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  move  beyond  that  point 
today.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  a.sked 
for  this  time  from  the  Senator  frotn 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  METZENBAl'M.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  ,^    , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor 

Mr.  M1-:TZENBAUM    I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Ka.s.s('baum  amendment  and 
will  supp(jrt  11.  but  I  am  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  getting  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  natural  gas  bill.  We  know 
that  4  hours  of  debate  with  respect  to 
the  Kassebaum  measure  will  preclude 
any  vote.  I.  for  one.  feel  that  that  is 
not  the  real  issue.  The  real  i.ssue  has 
to  do  with  whether  we  have  decontrol 
or  we  do  not  have  decontrol.  The  real 
issue  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  S. 
1715    is   a   viable   piece   of    legislation 
that  has  any  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


I  do  not  want  anyone  in  this  body  to 
be  able  to  say  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  consumers  of  this 
country  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
delay.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas  that  I  am 
not  certain  that  taking  that  amend- 
ment up  first  is  the  right  route  to  go. 
But  if  she  wants  to  do  that.  1  will  not 
stand  in  her  way.  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
I  yield  to  her  judgment. 

However,  if  she  does  do  that.  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  4  hours  of  debate  be- 
cause that  will  mean  there  will  be  no 
vote  on  this  particular  measure  today. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  enough 
votes  to  pass  the  Ka-ssebaum  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  are  enough  \otes 
or  close  to  enough.  I  think  there  are 
enough,  to  pass  my  amendment.  I  am 
positive  there  are  not  enough  votes  to 
pass  S.  1715  as  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  .strongly  urge  upon  the  ben- 
ator  from  Kansas,  who  is  my  cospon- 
sor and  with  whom  I  do  have  the  privi- 
lege of  working— I  am  her  cosponsor, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  she  is  mine  as 
well-that  if  we  are  going  to  go  to  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  that  there  be 
a  time  shorter  than  4  hours  so  that  we 
mav  vote  on  it  yet  this  morning  before 
we  "get  to  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  then  get  on  with  some  other  busi- 
ness that  is  pending. 

1  for  one,  am  as  interested  as 
anvone  in  the  Senate  on  the  whole 
subject  of  natural  gas  legislation.  I 
would  say  I  am  willing  to  take  some 
time  to  speak  or  yield  my  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  anything  like 
that  amount  of  time  in  order  to  know 
how  people  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
Kassebaum  amendment. 

Mns.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  let  me  speak  on  my 
own  amendment  for  a  minute.  I  was 
prepared  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  events  have  changed  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  since  we  first  started 
this  debate.  While  I  have  17  cospon- 
sors  and  many  of  them  wish  to  speak, 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  early  on 
when  we  were  talking  about  lime  that 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to 
think  in  terms  of  4  hours  equally  di- 

\ided. 

I  would  certainly  think  today,  given 
the  continuing  resolution  coming  up 
and  the  desire  of  all  parlies  to  see  us 
move  ahead  on  this  Lssue.  we  could  cer- 
tamlv  agree  to  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  I  think  with  the  strong  sup- 
port that  S.  996  has,  it  would  be  a 
good  starting  vehicle  and  enable  us  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  issues,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  discu.ssed. 

Mr  M(^CLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  .lOHNSTON.  Yes. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  her  statement.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  a  shorter  period  of  time 
would  be  desirable.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  will  un- 
dertake to  see  what  we  might  be  able 
to  gel  done  with  respect  to  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  Kassebaum  amendment, 
and  see  if  we  can  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  could  be  entered 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
dispose  of  the  pending  amendments 
and  the  Kassebaum  amendment,  if  we 
can  get  a  time  agreement  on  the 
Kassebaum  amendment,  and  perhaps 
vole  on  the  Ka.ssebaum  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Since  we  are 
getting  along  so  well.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  also  agree  to  permit  the  Sena- 
tor, or  one  of  the  Senators,  or  me. 
whatever  be  the  pleasure,  to  then 
offer  S.  1715  as  a  second-degree 
amendment  with  a  1-hour  debate  limi- 
tation or  a  half  hour  debate  limitation 
and  go  to  a  vole  on  that  immediately 
after  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  explore  that 
possibility  as  well.  We  share  the  same 
goal  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  seeking. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  before,  when 
it  came  to  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislation,  he 
and  I  were  working  on  the  same  side 
trying  to  get  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  so  we  could  vote  on  it.  I  cannot 
tell  the  Senator  that  I  know  what  will 
happen  if  we  seek  these  time  agree- 
ments, but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I 
Will  see  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  momentarily  reclaim  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  slate  that  1  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  good  sugges- 
tion, but  I  would  make  this  change:  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  enough  time 
todav,  either  under  a  1-hour  or  4-hour 
timt^  agreement,  to  consider  these 
amendments.  I  think  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  move  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  rushed  into  trying  to  finish  natural 
gas  in  order  to  deal  with  must -pass  leg- 
islation. I  believe,  however,  that  we 
Will  have  time,  probably  a  full  day, 
next  week  sometime,  to  deal  w"ith  nat- 
ural gas.  .r  ,,  J  T 
If  we  do  in  fact  have  that  full  day.  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  con- 
sider these  two  amendments  in  under 
4  hours  or  2  hours,  whatever  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas 
wishes  on  her  amendment.  I  would 
think  we  would  need  more  than  30 
minutes  or  an  hour  on  S.  1715— maybe 
2  hours.  Certainly,  to  dispose  of  those 
two  amendments  in  a  day.  I  think, 
would  be  a  day  very  well  spent. 
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Mr  NU  r/,F  NHAlM  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  imporiaru  point  is  that  we 
start  to  vote  and  indieate  how  the 
Senate  feels.  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  eliminated 
any  old  gas  decontrol,  is  an  issue  that 
ought  to  be  placed  before  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  care  how  much  time  we 
debate,  no  mind  is  going  to  be 
changed.  Senator  Kassebaum's  amend- 
ment is  an  issue  that  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  care 
how  much  time  we  debate  that,  be- 
cause I  doubt  that  any  minds  will  be 
changed. 

S.  1715—1  think  everybody  in  this 
body  pretty  much  knows  where  he  or 
she  stands.  With  all  the  reports  that 
may  be  coming  up.  that  is  not  going  to 
change  them  at  all. 

Pls  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  v^te 
on  all  three  of  those  issues— the 
Kassebaum  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  issue  of  old  gas  decontrol.  I 
am  prepared  to  move  immediately. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  not  ready  to  come 
to  the  floor.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  why  do  w'e  not  get  on  with 
the  Kassebaum  amendment?  If  that  is 
what  the  Senator  wants  to  do  now.  let 
us  do  it  within  a  short  period  of  time 
and  let  us  vote.  Then  I  shall  put  up  S. 
1715,  or  the  Senator  can  put  up  S. 
1715,  then  my  old  gas  decontrol  issue. 
Let  us  go.  The  continuing  resolution  is 
not  ready  to  be  voted  on  on  this  floor. 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  about  our 
business  and  quit  talking.  Let  us  start 
voting. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I 
was  advised  as  of  last  night  that  the 
CR  would  be  ready  this  morning.  I  am 
advised  now  that  that  may  not  be  the 
case.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
checking  on  that  at  this  time. 

If  we  have  time,  I  surely  say  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  go  ahead  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  suggests.  No  one  that  I 
know  of  disagrees  with  the  idea  of  test 
votes  on  S.  996.  then  S.  1715,  with  an 
appropriate  amount  of  time  for 
debate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  it  does  not  need  a  lot  of  exposure, 
but  it  ought  to  have  some.  This  is 
very,  very  important  legislation. 

On  the  idea  of  a  test  vote,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  get  a  good  test,  he  ought 
to  have  enough  debate  so  those  who 
are  proponents  will  say,  "We  have  had 
enough  chance  to  make  our  case  and 
were  voted  down."  Otherwise,  it  is  not 
an  appropriate  test.  That  is  why  I 
think  we  need  an  appropriate  amount 
of  time  to  expose  Senators  to  the 
issue.  The  Senator  and  I  are  very,  very 
familiar  with  this  legislation  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  Senators  who 
are  not  up  on  issues  such  as  take  or 
pay.  market  out,  and  all  of  these  very 
complicated  matters. 


Mr  Mf  l/KNBAUM.  I  .say  to  my 
friend  trom  L.ouisiana  it  is  now  10:05. 
We  have  been  on  it  for  a  half  hour.  In 
1  hour,  or  however  long  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  agrees,  we  can  dispose  of 
the  Kassebaum  amendment,  get  a 
time  certain  on  it  for  a  vote;  we  can 
dispose  of  the  Metzenbaum  or 
McClure  or  Johnston  amendment, 
whoever  offers  S.  1715  as  the  next 
amendment,  get  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
that.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  a  half-hour  debate 
on  that  issue. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  agree,  we  will  not  change  one 
single  vote,  no  matter  how  much  ora- 
tory he  or  I  or  anyone  of  the  other  98 
Members  of  this  body  offers  on  that 
issue.  Members  of  this  body  know- 
where  they  stand.  They  are  not  going 
to  worry  about  ramp  up  or  ramp  down, 
market  out  or  some  of  those  phrases. 
They  are  going  to  know  that  at  this 
moment,  frankly,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  on  the  side  of  the  consumers 
or  on  the  side  of  the  oil  companies. 

In  other  instances,  there  are  other 
factors  equally  in  play.  I  read  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  where  the  banks 
and  the  insurance  companies  are  now 
against  S.  1715.  I  never  knew  I  was 
going  to  get  such  support  as  that. 
Some  of  the  independent  gas  produc- 
ers are  against  it.  So  let  us  get  on  with 
the  ball  game.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  think  in  terms  of  working  out  a  4- 
hour  time  agreement  equally  divided 
on  S.  996  and  S.  1715.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  give  us  ample  time  to  take 
care  of  both  bills. 

I  concur,  I  think  everybody  does 
know  what  the  issues  are.  Probably 
not  many  minds  will  be  changed  on 
the  basic  elements  of  both  of  those 
pieces  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  in 
that  period  of  time,  we  can  deal  with 
both  of  the  bills  and  see.  indeed, 
where  sentiment  does  lie. 
(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think— I  aiii  not  in  a  position,  obvious- 
ly to  make  a  time  agreement.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  is  talk- 
ing to  the  majority  leader  at  this  time. 
I  think  the  question  is  how  much  time 
is  available  today  and  when  this  issue 
is  going  to  come  back  up.  Until  that 
happens,  we  really  cannot  agree  to  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  not  take  the  view  that  because  the 
big  oil  companies,  happen  to  be  for 
this  bill  or  against  that  bill,  or  .small 
oil  companies  happen  to  be  for  or 
against,  or  the  insurance  companies  or 
the  banks,  that  therefore  it  has  to  be 
good  or  bad.  I  really  invite  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  look  at  that 
CBO  report.  I  have  never  heard  CBO 


identified  with  big  ml  (jr  little  oil  or  -as 
anticonsumer.  Indeed.  I  th)r;k  CHO 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  pr'  .  r\ 
ing  its  nonpartisan  objective  mut-  I 
hope  they  always  have  the  im;u  ■  't,:i' 
they  have  today. 

What  does  CBO  .say  in  their  re  purl 
issued  just  at  5  o'clock  last  night?  The 
report  begins  with  a  statement  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  across  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows—and this  is  a  key  point  in  natural 
gas.  It  says: 

Today,  substantial  evidence  exists  that 
the  average  price  of  gas  has  already  risen  to 
the  level  it  would  reach  if  gas  competed 
freely  with  oil.  Thus,  the  major  issue  in  gas 
pricing  policy  today  may  be  how  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  competitiveness  of  the 
gas  market,  rather  than  the  redistribution 
of  income  from,  consumers  to  gas  producers. 

That  is  page  xiii  of  the  CBO  state- 
ment. 

What  does  that  mean.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? That  means  that  natural  gas  on 
the  open  market  has  already  risen  to 
the  price  the  market  would  bear  and 
that,  on  the  average,  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  would  not  result  in  the  rise  of 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  So  says  CBO. 
So,  of  course,  said  the  Natural  Gas 
Supply  Committee,  which  also  issued  a 
report. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  been  consult- 
ing with  the  leadership.  Mr.  President, 
with  Senator  Baker  in  particular  and 
with  Senator  Hatfield,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  de- 
termine if  we  can  what  time  we  might 
be  able  to  devote  to  this  matter  today. 
I  am  advised  that  they  will  attempt  to 
move  either  to  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations  bill  or  to  the 
continuing  resolution  very  soon,  with 
the  possibility  that  either  the  ex- 
tended employment  benefits  bill  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  legisla- 
tion—one or  the  other  of  those— might 
be  the  legislation  that  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  majority  leader 
very  soon.  So  it  appears  unlikely  that 
we  shall  have  the  time  that  is  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments and  move  to  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  and  dispose  of  it  this 
morning  or  by  early  afternoon. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  chairman  yield  for  just  a 
moment,  or  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed, because  by  2  o'clock,  really,  if 
we  could  enter  into  this  time  agree- 
ment, we  would  be  dealing  with  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  of  vital  im- 
portance to  this  country. 


We  can  take  all  sorts  of  different 
reasons  why  we  arc  not  dealing  with  it 
when  we  are  so  close.  In  recognition  of 
how  important  this  is.  to  try  and  say, 
Well,  these  other  things  may  come 
along  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this  "  I  think  is  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  further  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    I    appreciate    the 
statement    the   Senator   from   Kansas 
has  made.   I   hope  everyone  knows  I 
have   been   pressing   this   matter   for 
weeks  to  get  it  resolved,  and  it  is  still 
mv  intention  to  get  it  resolved  before 
we  adjourn— the  sooner  the  better  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  the  majori- 
ty  leader   does   have   other   problems 
that  he  has  to  deal  with.  While  this  is 
primary  to  the  Senator  and  to  me  at 
this    particular    time,    the    majority 
leader  has  other  things  that  he  must 
be  concerned  with,  and  I  have  to  yield 
to  that  from  time  to  time.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  get  to  the  resolution  of  this 
matter  today,  I  will  be  pressing  him 
continuously,  as  I  have  been  for  weeks 
now.  to  make  it  an  urgent  priority  in 
the  list  of  things  that  must  be  done 
before  we  adjourn  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  still  will  make  every  effort 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question, 
recognizing  full  well  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  still  holds  the  floor? 

Mr  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  will  yield  for  that  purpose 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  I 
would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  could  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  lime  limits  with  re- 
spect to,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  suggested,  a  4-hour  time  limit, 
with  respect  to  votes  on  both  996  and 
1715,  both  as  second-degree  amend- 
ments, and  enter  into  the  agreement 
without  actually  locking  in  place  when 
that  4  hours  would  expire  or  even  nec- 
essarilv  when  the  vote  would  take 
place?  At  least  we  would  have  provided 
that  conclusion. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that   I 
cannot  see  that  the  world  is  going  to 
fall  apart,  nor  even  the  country,  if  the 
Treasury  appropriations  bill  does  not 
come  to  the  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  two  highly 
controversial    amendments    that    are 
being  talked  about  for  that  measure 
which  would  make  passage  of  it  utter- 
ly impossible.  So  I  would  think  that 
when  we  are  on  this  bill  which  means 
so  much  to  the  country  and  is  .so  im- 
portant  to  those  who   want   to   heat 
their  homes  this  winter  and  the  indus- 
tries   that     operate    thereunder,     we 
ought  to  come  to  an  agreement  now. 
and  then  we  can  decide  where  we  find 
the  timeslot  and  also  the  time  when 
we  vote. 


Mr,  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  plea-sed  to  respond  to  that,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  Pr.'sidenl,  1 
vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idalio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happv  to  re.spond  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  just  look  around.  While  there 
are  six  Members  of  the  Senate  within 
sight,  maybe  more  within  sound,  that 
means  there  are  94  who  are  not.  and  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
quires unanimous  consent.  That 
means  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  contacted.  There  have  to  be  clear- 
ance procedures  on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  we  come  to 
an  agreement,  then  we  will  see  to  it 
that  there  are  hotlines  put  out  of  that 
effect  on  both  sides.  But  I  think  we 
can  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  floor 
subject  to  it  being  cleared  all  around. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  indicated  earli- 
er, I  will  attempt  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  w^hat  we  can  do.   I   am   prepared 
right  now  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  Kassebaum 
amendment.  I  am  not  at  the  present 
time  prepared  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  respect 
to  a  vote  on  S.  1715  as  a  second-degree 
amendment.  However,  I  am  not  fore- 
closing that  possibility.  I  think  that  is 
a  possibility.  But  as  I  say,  if  everyone 
within    view    and    within    earshot    of 
what  we  are  discussing  is  willing  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Kassebaum  amendment.  I 
am  ready.  I  have  been  seeking  that  for 
some  days  now.  I  think  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  been  on  notice  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  that  done,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can,  before  we  move  off 
this    bill,    get    a    unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  We  are  talking 
also  about  S.  1715,  because  I  think  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  say  that  a  vote 
on  the  Kas.sebaum  amendment  alone, 
of  which  I  am  a  cospon.sor.  would  not 
really  indicate  where  the  Senate 
stands. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that  a 
vote  on  the  Kassebaum  amendment, 
unless  it  is  adopted,  is  not  the  final 
word.  I  suspect  that  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  efforts  made 
to  further  amend  it.  I  do  not  seek  to 
foreclose  that  possibility  by  whatever 
agreement  we  might  enter  into. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  fully  appreci- 
ate how  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  trying 
to  move  this  legislation.  He  has  given 


extraordinary  effort,  not  only  to  the 
hearings  and  the  markup  but  to  push 
the  legislation  on  the  floor.  I  say. 
though,  if  we  are  able  to  work  out  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  a 
shortened  period  of  time.  I  wish  the 
committee  would  feel  that  they  could 
do  the  same  on  1715.  because  much 
debate  has  already  occurred  on  1715  in 
the  earlier  debate  regarding  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  saying.  As 
I  said  before,  we  have  discussed  the 
question  of  bringing  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  to  the  floor  under  a  time 
agreement  openly  and  publicly  for 
days.  It  was  about  the  first  comment  I 
made  when  I  took  the  floor,  as  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  became  the  pending 
business,  indicating  that  that  was  my 
intention,  and  that  intention  has  been 
widely  disseminated.  I  think  everyone 
knows  w^hat  that  issue  is. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  some  time 
ago  raised  the  possibility  of  S.  1715 
being  offered  as  a  second-degree 
amendment,  and  while  that  was  done, 
I  do  not  believe,  at  least  within  my 
knowledge,  it  has  been  as  widely  dis- 
cussed as  a  procedural  possibility  as 
has  the  desire  of  the  committee,  of 
myself  at  least,  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
at  an  early  time.  However.  I  have  not 
foreclosed  the  possibility  of  S.  1715 
being  offered  as  a  second-degree 
amendment,  and  I  am  actively  explor- 
ing that  possibility.  But  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  right  now  that  I  am 
able  to  enter  into  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  on  that  matter. 

Mrs.     KASSEBAUM,     One    of    the 
things  that  changed,  however,  is  that 
our  time  has  been  somewhat  constrict- 
ed. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  we  had  the 
leisure  of  the  whole  week— and  we  can 
talk  about  moving  this  to  next  week— 
we  all  know  that  our  plate  is  very  full 
as  far  as  what  we  have  to  handle  next 
week  before  we  go  out. 
Mr  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  And  so  I  think 
we  should  be  under  no  illusions  that 
time  is  going  to  be  better  next  week 
than  it  is  right  at  this  moment  when  I 
do  think  we  have  a  window  of  4  hours. 
Mr.   McCLURE.   I   do  not   think  we 
have  a  window  of  4  hours. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  if  we  had  a  window 
of  3  hours.  2  hours.  1'::  hours?  What 
did  we  come  here  for  today?  Just  to 
withdraw  the  Senators  amendment? 
Let  us  get  the  show  on  the  road.  Let 
us  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator,  in  all 
candor,  put  his  finger  on  it.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  was  to  do  what  has 
been  done,  but  that  is  not  the  sole  pur- 
pose. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  fun 
and  games,  but  it  does  not  solve  the 
problems  of  the  country.  We  are  wast- 
ing time.  It  is  10:20.  We  have  been 
here  for  50  minutes.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  use  this  time  to  debate  the  Kasse- 
baum  amendment  and  1715  and  let  us 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator.  I  am  as  anxious  to 
get  this  matter  resolved  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  in  sending  the  un- 
printed  amendment  to  the  desk  as  I 
did,  and  there  has  now  been  offered  a 
second-degree  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  these  amendments.  I  hope 
they  will  approve  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I 
sent  to  the  desk  is  to  insure  that  cus- 
tomers of  local  distribution  companies 
are  guaranteed  an  automatic  and  im- 
mediate passthrough  of  natural  gas 
price  savings  that  will  be  generated  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  S.  1715. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
enactment  of  S.  1715  will  create  sub- 
stantial and  immediate  savings  in  nat- 
ural gas  prices.  One  of  the  key  provi- 
sions of  S.  1715  that  will  generate 
these  benefits  is  its  so-called  take-or- 
pay  relief  provision.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, natural  gas  pipelines  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation  to  pay  for 
billions  of  dollars  of  natural  gas  for 
which  there  is  no  market  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  absence  of  S. 
1715.  these  expenditures  will  be  passed 
on  to  gas  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  g£is  prices. 

S.  1715  enables  pipelines,  at  their 
option,  to  reduce  the  take-or-pay  obli- 
gation on  existing  contracts  down  to 
50  percent  of  contracted  amounts 
during  the  first  year,  60  percent 
during  the  second  year,  and  70  percent 
during  the  third  year.  As  a  result,  this 
provision  of  S.  1715  will  enable  pipe- 
lines to  refrain  from  paying  for  gas 
that  they  would  otherwise  be  contrac- 
tually obligated  to  pay  for,  but  unable 
to  accept  immediate  delivery  of. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that:  Take-or- 
pay  does  not  require  pipelines  to  pay 
for  volumes  of  gas  which  they  will 
never  get.  It  simply  requires  them  to 
pay  now  for  gas  which  they  can  not 
accept  in  their  delivery  system  now, 
but  will  take  delivery  of  sometime  in 
the  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Inter- 
state Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  that  this  provision  of  S.  1715 
would  reduce  pipeline  prepayment  li- 
abilities by  $4.2  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

The  ramping  and  market-out  provi- 
sions of  S.  1715— and  there  I  want  to 
get  back  again  to  the  definition  for 
people  who  may  be  less  familiar  with 
this  legislation— the  ramping  provision 
is  that  which  changes  the  price  path 
under  current  law  and  under  current 


contracts  of  high  cost  gas  moved  down 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
and  the  price  for  low  cost,  old  gas  that 
has  been  under  contract  and  regula- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time,  moving 
it  up  over  a  somewhat  longer  period  of 
time. 

The  market-out  provisions  in  the  bill 
permit  the  parties  to  the  contract  to 
exercise  an  option  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  contracts  at  the  end 
of  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  will 
permit  further  price  relief  within  the 
foreseeable  future  for  the  consumers 
of  natural  gas  in  this  country. 

The  ramping  and  market-out  provi- 
sions of  S.  1715  will  also  generate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  natural 
gas  price  savings.  S.  1715  contains  a  12- 
month  ramp-down  of  high-priced  gas 
and  a  36-month  ramp-up  of  below 
market  priced  gas. 

Those  periods,  incidentally,  need  to 
be  put  in  the  context  of  a  60-day 
period  at  the  beginning  and  a  6-month 
period  at  the  end.  So  you  would  have 
to  add  8  months  to  the  periods  I  have 
given,  which  is  then  an  effective  time 
between  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
market-out  provisions  of  20  months  on 
high-cost  gas  and  44  months  on  low- 
cost  gas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  pretty  much  talking 
about  the  merits  of  S.  1715.  as  such. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  be  prepared  to  adopt  the 
second-degree  amendment  and  the 
first-degree  amendment  at  this 
moment  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  opposition  to 
those  amendments,  and  then  we  could 
really  get  into  some  substantive  issues. 
I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
second-degree  amendment  or  the  first - 
degree  amendment,  and  if  it  is  the  reg- 
ular order— and  I  do  not  have  the 
right  to  call  for  the  regular  order  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  floor— but  if 
that  is  the  case,  I  say  go  ahead  and 
adopt  the  two  amendments  and  then 
get  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  suggestion,  and  I  welcome  his 
support  for  these  amendments,  but 
these  amendments  are  not  just  pro 
forma.  They  are  of  substance. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  like 
them,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  people 
here  who  do  like  them. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  a  price  control  period,  or 
find  a  method  by  which  you  can  offer 
some  relief  from  price  controls,  there 
are  those  who  are  involved  in  the  in- 
dustry who  seek  that  particular 
window  of  opportunity  as  price  adjust- 
ment is  taking  place,  to  adjust  the 
price  for  other  reasons.  They  adjust 


the  price  to  recapture  what  they 
might  think  are  deferred  costs,  to 
adjust  the  price  to  catch  up  with  what 
they  believe  the  market  will  bear. 

Whatever  the  motivation  might  be, 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  in- 
crease the  price,  and  they  would  per- 
haps seek  to  do  so  as  price  relief  for 
consumers  under  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  become  evident  as 
they  try  to  capture  that  price  relief 
for  their  benefit,  rather  than  pass  it 
on  to  consumers. 

That  question  is  one  in  which  local 
distribution  companies,  the  utilities  at 
the  end  of  the  pipeline,  might  be  in  a 
position  to  attempt  to  exercise.  I  am 
not  .saying  they  would,  but  because  of 
that  possibility.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  adopt  the  amendments  which 
are  now  pending  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  that  does  not  occur.  Then  we 
can  honestly  guarantee  to  the  consum- 
ers of  this  country  that  the  price  re- 
ductions that  are  possible  under  this 
legislation  would  be  passed  on  and 
made  available  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  not  absorbed  by 
someone  else. 

Mr.  President,  the  market-out  provi- 
sions of  S.  1715— and  that  also  is  a 
matter  of  controversy,  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  market-out  pro- 
vision, and  that  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted—the market-out  provisions  of 
S.  1715  would  generate  gas  price  sav- 
ings. They  would  do  so  by  providing 
parties  to  producer-pipeline  contracts 
with  both  an  opportunity  and  an  in- 
centive to  renegotiate  existing  con- 
tracts, particularly  those  having  oner- 
ous pricing  provisions.  The  freedom  to 
renegotiate  gas  contracts  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  most  direct  and  effective 
means  for  alining  gas  prices  with  the 
current  state  of  the  marketplace,  and 
for  guaranteeing  long-term  price  sta- 
bility in  the  marketplace. 

The  prudency  provisions  of  S.  1715 
will  materially  reduce  gas  purchase 
prices  by  inducing  pipelines  to  pur- 
chase gas  at  the  least  cost.  The  pru- 
dency provisions  are  also  matters  of 
some  contention,  because  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  prudency  provisions 
can  argue  that  there  needs  to  be  some 
review  of  what  happens  in  the  free 
market  as  we  go  through  this  period  of 
transition,  but  there  are  others  who  do 
not  like  the  review  of  free  market  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  .some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
S.  1715  that  will  generate  gas  price 
savings  that  my  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  insure  will  be  automatically  and 
immediately  passed  on  to  natural  gas 
consumers  served  by  local  distribution 
companies.  Recall  that  section  301  of 
S.  1715  contains  a  parallel  provision 
that  requires  interstate  pipelines  to 
automatically  pass  through  such  sav- 
ings. We  took  care  of  that  at  the  pro- 
ducer level  and  the  pipeline  level,  but 


the  bill  did  not  take  care  of  it  for  the 
local  distribution  company  level. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  would  provide  that 
any  purchased  gas  cost  savings  re- 
ceived by  any  local  distribution  compa- 
ny be  automatically  and  immediately 
passed  through  by  such  local  distribu- 
tion company  to  all  gas  consumers  on 
a  volumetric  basis.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  would 
be  given  the  responsibility  for  promul- 
gating the  necessary  rules  to  insure 
that  this  does  in  fact  occur. 

The  amendment  prohibits  any  modi- 
fication of  the  method  of  allocating 
costs  to  the  rates  and  charges  of  the 
local  distribution  company  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  if  such  change 
would  create  any  offset  in  the  rates 
and  charges  to  any  customer  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchased  gas  cost  sav- 
ings created  by  S.  1715.  In  other 
words,  any  cost  savings  must  be  fully 
nassed  through  by  local  distribution 
companies  to  their  customers. 

The  amendment  also  creates  addi- 
tional authorities,  paralleling  the  en- 
forcement authority  already  contained 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  complied  with. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  pre- 
empts State  and  local  law  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  law  would  preclude 
the  passthrough  of  any  purchased  gas 
cost  savings  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr  President,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  estimated  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1715  would  generate  a  total 
of  $23  billion  in  consumer  benefits. 
Without  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  guarantee  that  all 
gas  consumers  will  immediately  and 
fully  receive  the  benefits  of  S.  1715. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
supports  this  amendment  and  has  in- 
dicated their  support  in  a  letter  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  1.  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.   U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 

DC.  ^     . 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  our  views  on  your  local  dis- 
tribution company  (LDO  passthrough 
amendment  to  S.  1715.  This  amendment 
would  require  LDCs  to  passthrough  to  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  any  savings  the  LDC  real- 
izes in  the  cost  of  purchased  gas  from  any 

source.  .    ,  . 

In  our  view.  S.  1715  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas.  It 
is  only  fair  that  the  benefits  of  these  reduc- 
tions go  to  those  who  have  been  paying  the 
price  for  a  regulated  market:  the  American 
gas  consumer.  S.  1715  already  has  a  provi- 
sion requiring  gas  cost  savings  to  be  passed 
through  by  pipelines.  This  amendment  will 


insure  these  savings  are  realized  by  the  con- 
sumer at  the  burner  tip. 

The  Administration  supports  this  amend- 
ment. J    X,     J      . 

The  Office   of   Management  and   Budget 
advises   that,    from    the   standpoint   of   the 
Presidents  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  other 
Senators  to  join  with  me  in  adopting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  we  spent  3 
days  proceeding  to  consideration  of 
comprehensive  natural  gas  legislation. 
Our  inabilitv  to  proceed  faster  delayed 
a  much-needed  debate  on  the  various 
legislative  proposals  to  provide  essen- 
tial short-term,  as  well  as  long-term, 
benefits  to  all  American  consumers^ 

The  committee  reported  bill.  S.  1715. 
is  the  most  comprehensive  measure 
before  us.  Other  proposals,  each  with 
its  own  merits,  are  more  narrow  in 
scope. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  gas  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  not  just  this  winter,  but  for 
the  next  decade  and  beyond.  Legisla- 
tion that  is  so  narrow  in  scope  as  to 
deny  American  consumers  achieve- 
ment of  long-term  supply  benefits  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  that  should 
govern  us  when  legislating  on  natural 

gas.  ,  , 

Consumers  are  being  poorly  served 
by  the  existing  regulatory  framework 
under  the  National  Gas  Policy  Act. 
commonly  referred  to  as  NGPA.  Com- 
prehensive legislation  is  needed,  and 
extended  debate  on  narrow  ■quick-fix' 
legislation  not  only  is  an  inefficient 
use  of  the  limited  time  remaining  to 
the  Senate  this  year  but  it  jeopardizes 
the  successful  passage  of  natural  gas 
legislation  before  adjournment.  If  we 
fail  to  take  constructive  action  on  nat- 
ural gas,  our  constituents  will  be 
poorly  served  this  winter. 

Passage  of  a  comprehensive  proposal 
such  as  S.  1715  will  bring  down  the  av- 
erage price  of  natural  gas  compared  to 
current  law.  In  addition  its  passage 
will  send  a  si<jnal  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
ducers, and  to  gas  transporters  and 
distributors,  that  starting  now  prices 
of  natural  gas  will  be  determined  by 
the  marketplace-not  by  misdirected 
Government  regulations.  In  the  proc- 
ess consumers  will  benefit  as  the  mar- 
ketplace straightens  itself  out  and 
prices  come  down,  as  happened  follow- 
ing oil  price  decontrol. 

Following  crude  oil  decontrol  domes- 
tic oil  production  increased  and  there 
was  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  costly  oil  imports.  Our 
stepped-up  domestic  oil  production 
helped  to  restrain  world  oil  prices. 
Crude  oil  prices,  which  peaked  in  early 
1981  have  declined  ever  since.  Conse- 
queritlv,  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
fallen  bv  nearly  20  percent,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  over  the  past  2V2  years. 


Similar  effects  can  be  expected  follow- 
ing natural  gas  price  decontrol,  unless 
the  public  failed  to  note,  because  they 
sometimes  do  not  see  all  that  amount 
of  savings  ending  up  in  the  price  at 
the  gasoline  pump.  Congress  and  of- 
tentimes the  States  have  increased 
taxation  on  gasoline  during  that  same 
period  of  time  and  so  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  has  been  offset 
by  the  increased  burden  of  taxation  on 
that  product  during  that  period  of 
time.  But  the  decline  in  price  for  gaso- 
line has  been  real  and  it  has  been  dra- 
matic since  1981. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  keep  in 
mind  the  lessons  of  the  1970's  regard- 
ing crude  oil  price  controls,  and  the 
beneficial   consequences   of   decontrol 
so   far  in   the    1980s.  When   Govern- 
ment controls  were  in  place  our  oil  re- 
lated problems  were  worsened.  When 
controls  were   removed   the   dramatic 
results    were:    Record    high    drilling 
rates,  more  domestic  production,  sub- 
stantially reduced  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  and  substantially  lower  gaso- 
line and  crude  oil  prices.  These  bene- 
fits accrued  to  all   Americans,   and  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to 
look  at  as  we  recognize  the  presence  of 
that  increased  burden  of  taxation  is 
that  that  has  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  cost  of  gasoline  but   it  has 
concomitantly    reduced    the    pressure 
for  other  forms  of  taxation  that  flow- 
to  the  construction  activities  on  our 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Similarly,  S.  1715  would  place  reli- 
ance on  the  marketplace.  Enactment 
of  such  comprehensive  legislation 
would  be  a  long-overdue  step  toward 
increased  domestic  production,  in- 
creased natural  gas  reserves,  and  de- 
creased natural  gas  imports. 

Let  us  compare  this  bill  to  the  alter- 
natives, particularly  the  Dingell-Sharp 
bill  in  the  House,  which  is  close  in 
effect  to  several  potential  pending  sub- 
stitutes in  the  Senate.  And  to  do  that 
comparison  let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
from  Texas  Gov.  Mark  White  to  Con- 
gressman Jack  Fields,  dated  Novem- 
ber 4,  1983. 

DEAR  Jack:  Last  week.  I  received  a  synop- 
sis of  the  natural  gas  proposal  which  your 
colleagues  John  Dingell  and  Phil  Sharp 
intend  to  offer  for  consideration  by  the  full 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
As  Governor  of  Texas.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bill  would  be  a  disaster  for  consumers 
in  Texas  and  across  the  country  and  for  the 
natural  gas  industry.  While  there  are  a  few 
good  provisions  in  the  proposal,  such  as 
equal  access  for  intrastate  pipelines  to  addi- 
tional gas  supplies  and  the  repeal  of  both 
incremental  pricing  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
my  initial  conclusion  is  that  the  merits  ol 
the.se  positive  provisions  are  not  sufficient 
to  justifv  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Though  it  is  my  feeling  that  final  judg- 
ment on  the  Dingell/Sharp  proposal  should 
be  reserved  until  it  has  been  formally  sub- 
mitted and  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  legislative  language  of  each  pro- 
vision I  cannot  now  and  do  not  anticipate 
that  in  the  future  I  will  be  able  to  support 
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till.-,  legislation.  The  ills  of  this  overregu 
lated  industry  will  not  be  cured  through 
more  regulation.  Rolling  back  gas  prices  and 
extending  the  NGPA  price  controls  is  a  step 
backward  from  the  status  quo.  If  the  federal 
regulations  on  the  gas  industry  are  removed 
and  the  free  market  is  allowed  to  operate, 
our  consumers  will  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  rising  gas  prices  and  the  gas  in- 
dustry will  have  the  opportunity  to  operate 
in  the  marketplace.  The  marketplace  and  its 
encumbent  forces  will  effectively  allocate 
gas  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  Texas  and  around  the  country,  a 
healthy  gas  industry  means  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  some  of  which  have  been  tem- 
porarily lost  due  to  the  perverse  regulatory 
scheme  of  federal  wellhead  pricing  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  The  in- 
dustry is  now  showing  some  signs  of  recov- 
ery. I  am  concerned  that  this  bill,  which 
would  increase  federal  intervention  in  the 
gas  industry,  will  be  a  depressing  signal  that 
could  stop  the  progress  toward  recovery 
that  is  being  made.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
more  stringent  requirements  this  bill  would 
place  on  the  natural  gas  industry  which  is 
now  aggressively  moving  toward  a  decon- 
trolled environment  after  decades  of  strict 
federal  controls,  would  be  a  disaster  for  this 
nation's  gas  consumers  and  the  gas  Industry 
as  a  whole. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  bill  has  the 
potential  to  alter  an  individual  state's  "rata- 
ble take  "  regulations  that  govern  allowable 
gas  production.  Ratable  take  and  proration- 
ing  policy  is  difficult  to  conceive  and  diffi- 
cult to  administer.  However,  in  Texas  the 
Railroad  Commission  is  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tion in  a  considered  and  even-handed 
manner.  Texas'  proratloning  policy  has 
evolved  over  55  years  of  hard  work,  study 
and  practical  experience.  Texas'  ratable 
take"  system  is  designed  to  prevent  waste, 
encourage  exploration  in  times  of  surplus, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  royalty  owners  and 
producers.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  the  federal  government  to  interfere 
with  the  State's  obligation  and  authority  to 
manage  its  own  resources. 

It  is  not  wise  policy  to  extend  price  con- 
trols and  heap  additional  regulatory  re- 
quirements on  an  industry  that  is  pre.sently 
moving  forward  to  a  less  regulated  environ- 
ment which  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
react  in  a  timely  and  effective  manner  to 
market  forces.  A  wiser  policy  would  be  to 
hasten  the  step  toward  a  deregulated  envi- 
ronment. Federal  regulations,  however  well- 
intentioned,  have  been  the  most  significant 
contributor  to  the  current  chaos  in  the  gas 
Industry  that  has  resulted  in  rising  gas 
prices  to  consumers  while  available  gas  sup- 
plies arc  in  surplus.  There  is  no  indication 
that  additional  regulations  will  solve  the 
problem. 

I  do  not  intend  for  this  letter  to  be  simply 
an  expression  of  discontent.  I  am  also 
taking  this  opportunity  today  to  offer  my 
support  for  key  concepts  around  which  the 
ultimate  compromise  should  be  forged. 

( 1 )  Any  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
must  he  comprehensive  in  scope.  It  would  be 
shortsighted  to  address  only  'new"  high 
priced  gas,  'old  "  gas,  or  contract  provisions 
in  isolation.  Our  problems  are  the  inevitable 
byproduct  of  one  theory  underlining  the 
NGPA.  that  the  government  can  more  effi- 
ciently allocate  and  price  a  major  energy  re- 
source than  can  a  free,  competitive  market 

(2)  Deregulation  of  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices  must  be  the  ultimate  and  the  funda 
mental  goal  of  any  legislation.  The  concern 
that  deregulation  works  only  in  favor  of  the 
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pitidii.  t-r  ,ti  ilii-  i-.\(it-n.M-  111  ihi-  ruiisumer  is 
belied  by  the  current  state  of  oil  prices  sub- 
sequent to  decontrol  of  that  commodity. 
The  current  surplus  of  natural  gas  provides 
the  optimum  environment  in  which  to  allow 
the  marketplace  to  reduce  the  overall  price 
and  enable  more  supplies  to  move  to  more 
customers  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  commod- 
ity value. 

(3>  The  so-called  contracts  problem" 
should  be  fixed  fairly  and  equitably  in  con- 
junction with  permitting  all  gas  to  flow  in 
volumes  equal  to  market  demand  at  a  uni- 
tary market  established  price. 

'4)  Congress  must  avoid  any  temptation  to 
assess  a  "windfall  profits  "  lax  in  conjunc- 
tion with  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  Such 
a  tax  would  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  price 
of  gas.  would  decrease  its  marketability,  and 
would  seriously  hinder  incentives  to  explore 
and  produce. 

(5)  The  remaining  vestiges  of  the  dual 
market  between  interstate  and  intrastate 
gas  must  be  eliminated.  Intrastate  consum- 
ers in  Texas  continue  to  pay  weighted  aver- 
age prices  higher  than  the  customers  of  the 
fifteen  largest  interstate  pipelines  purchas- 
ing gas  in  Texas.  Any  legislation  enacted 
must  allow  equal  access  by  intrastate  pipe- 
lines to  interstate  supply  and  to  onter-conti- 
nentat  shelf  gas.  without  subjecting  these 
local  systems  to  federal  juri.sdiction. 

<6)  The  Fuel  U.se  Act  and  the  Incremental 
Pricing  Sections  of  the  NGPA  must  be  re 
pealed.  These  provisions  are  further  exam- 
ples of  the  federal  government's  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  direct  the  use  and  allocation 
of  natural  gas  in  place  of  the  free  market. 

I  believe  that  a  comprehensive  legislative 
package  embodying  these  six  principles 
would  have  several  salutary  effects.  Of  ini- 
tial importance  is  the  fact  that  because  the 
statutorily-driven  price  of  gas  is  now  too 
high  to  meet  the  market,  deregulation 
would  result  in  lower  weighted  average 
prices  for  all  consumers.  Price  set  by  the 
marketplace  would  eliminate  the  distortions 
caused  by  present  law  and  regain  those  cus- 
tomers lost  because  of  higher-lhan-market 
prices.  Real  market  demand  for  natural  gas. 
unfettered  by  federal  controls,  is  critical  to 
this  nation's  economic  health  and  energy  se- 
curity. If  these  intrusive  regulations  are  re- 
moved and  the  gas  market  is  allowed  to  bal- 
ance, additional  sales  spurred  by  demand 
for  a  competitively  priced  fuel  will  stimulate 
the  exploration  and  development  .so  neces- 
sary for  a  continued  supply  of  this  vital 
energy  resource.  Without  a  balance  brought 
about  through  deregulation,  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  ri.se  and  gas  .sales  will  continue  to 
decline,  further  depressing  the  exploration 
and  development  we  need  to  avoid  the 
shortages  experienced  in  the  last  decade. 

I  realize  that  the  dynamics  and  politics  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  not  allow"  a  bill  that 
embodies  all  of  the.se  principles  to  become 
law.  But  I  also  realized  that  a  law  that  does 
not  .seek  to  allow"  tlie  natural  gas  industry  to 
function  in  the  free  market  is  doomed  to 
return  to  Congress  for  more  stop-gap  at- 
tempts to  mitigate  the  di.sastrous  effecLs  it 
will  most  certainly  have  on  the  economy  of 
this  nation. 

The  problems  we  now  face  in  the  natural 
gas  market  are  not  just  problems  for  Texas, 
nor  merely  problems  for  New  York.  Ohio,  or 
California.  They  are  American  problems, 
and  they  require  an  American  solution.  The 
free  enlerpri.se  for  profit  system  has  not 
been  tried  and  failed  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry; it  has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  be 
tried.  I  strongly  urge  Congre.ss  to  eml)ody 
the  American  principles  of  freedom  of  the 


marketplace  in  the  legislation  it  is  now  con- 
sidering. 

Any  federal  natural  gas  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  should  move  toward  less 
government  intervention.  The  Dingell/ 
Sharp  propo.sal  would  increase  government 
regulation.  When  it  is  considered  by  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  I 
urge  you  to  oppose  those  provisions  that 
will  extend  or  increase  government  inter- 
vention and  regulation  of  the  gas  industry.  I 
also  urge  you  to  oppo.se  any  provisions 
which  will  diminish  or  interfere  with  the 
State's  authority  to  manage  its  own  re- 
sources and  to  oppose  the  measure  as  a 
whole  if  it  slows  the  progress  of  the  natural 
gas  industry  toward  a  deregulated  operating 
environment  where  gas  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  price.  I 
believe  that  both  consumers  and  producers 
alike  will  fare  better  with  less,  not  more  reg- 
ulation. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mark  White, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  appear  to  some 
that  my  remarks,  particularly  quoting 
that  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  a  producing  State,  simply  re- 
flect producer  bias.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  took  the  time  to  put  this  in  the 
Record.  I  would  note  that  somebody 
from  Texas  or  one  of  the  producing 
States  would  quote  with  approval 
what  the  Governor  of  a  producing 
State  said. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  come  from  an 
oil  producing  State.  Idaho  is  a  consum- 
ing State.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
the  interests  of  my  consumers  in 
Idaho,  of  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Idaho,  as  that  of  a  consumer.  I 
endorse  what  the  Governor  of  Texas 
has  said  with  respect  to  this  legislation 
that  is  before  us  today,  and  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  legislation  that 
should  be  encompassed  in  any  bill  that 
we  pass. 

I  believe  just  as  firmly  as  he  does 
that  the  interests  of  consumers  are  at 
stake  in  this  legislation.  So-called 
quick-fix  solutions,  by  way  of  extend- 
ing price  controls,  extended  Govern- 
ment regulation  over  an  industry  that 
has  not  yet  been  free  to  show  what  it 
can  do  free  of  regulation. 

I,  therefore,  commend  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  remarks  of  the 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  outstanding  leadership  in 
this  issue.  I  was  listening  to  the  earlier 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
garding procedure  and  how  we  could 
move  this  bill. 

I  will  just  make  a  couple  of  com 
ments.  I  hope  we  will  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  second-degree  amendment  and 
then  lake  up  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment. I  think  everybody  has  agreed  to 
this  procedurally,  regardless  of  wheth- 


er or  not  we  could  or  could  not  gel  a 
tur.i"    agreement.   Certainly.   S.    996   i.s 
going  to  have  to  be  voted  on  and  ad 
dr(>s.sed. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  had  an 
aiiu-ndment.  which  was  withdrawn, 
b\it  I  t-xpect  we  may  have  to  vote  on  it 
.-^omt'time.  I  would  hope  the  sooner  the 
be-tter. 

We  have  talk  abo\U  there  now  bemt; 
a  window  of  opportunity  for  dercgula 
tion  of  natural  ga-s  becau.se  we  have  an 
abundance  of  natural  f.^.  Prices,  if  we 
deregulate,  will  go  down  Thr  market- 
place will  prove  that. 

We  have  a  window  of  opporiunity  of 
just  a  few  days  to  legislate.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  can  vote  on  the  Kassebaum 
amendment,  the  sooner  we  can  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  sooner  that  myself  and 
othei-s  who  may  have  amendments  on 
S.  1715  can  offer  those,  the  belter  it 
would  be.  I  would  hope  that  as  soon  as 
possible  we  could  get  on  to  taking  up 
some  amendments  or  substitutes  to 
the  bill  and  find  out  where  the  voles 
are.  The  sand  is  running  out  and  I 
think  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go 
forward. 

I  understand  the  dilemma  with  the 
Treasury  appropriations  coming  up, 
but  mv  real  concern  with  the  Treasury 
bill  is  that,  quite  frankly,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  on  the  Treasury  bill,  we 
are  going  to  end  up  in  a  filibuster  on 
Treasurv.  If  we  gel  tied  up  in  a  filibus- 
ter on  Treasury  dealing  with  abortion 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  we  may  lose  the 
1  day  we  possibly  can  be  working.  We 
do  not  know  when  the  continued  reso- 
lution will  come  over  from  the  Hou.se. 
but  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  continued  resolution  ar- 
rives. That  would  then  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  some  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  prospect  at  all  to  slay  on 
this  bill  and  dispo.se  of  amendments,  I 
am  all  for  it.  I  have  tried  to  get  that 
done  for  weeks.  1  did  not  want  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  motion  to  consider  this  bill, 
but  we  were  forced  by  a  filibu.ster  to 

do  that.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  Treasury-Post 
Office,  the  majority  leader  indicates, 
as  does  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  they  desire 
to  act  on  that  bill,  if  possible,  before 
proceeding  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  Treasury  legisla- 
tion would  have  to  be  included  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Although  the  House  did  not  act  on 
the  continuing  resolution  yesterday, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  they  acted 
negatively,  they  killed  it  and  did  not 
pass  one  "over  to  us,  it  will  be  before  us 
soon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  majority  leader  that 
they  may  ask  us  to  proceed  on  it, 
pending  action  by  the  House.  That  is  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  done  before  No- 


vember 10  bocau.se  that  will  fund  the 
operations  of  ihis  Government,  before 
we  recess  for  the  Veteran.s  Day  holi- 
day. 

While  I  do  not  nece.ssanly  like  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  displaced  by  other 
legislation,  we  may  well  be  displaced 
bv  other  legislation.  I  have  been  noti- 
fied that  the  majority  leader  intends 
to  attempt  to  do  that. 

I  also  understand  what  lh»  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  said  with  respect 
10  the  po.ssibility  of  a  filibu.sler  in 
regard  to  that  bill.  I  guess  the  ma.iori- 
tv  leader  wants  to  try. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  want  to  pa.ss  this 
opportunity  to  once  again  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
diligence.  He  has  been  pushing  this 
legislation.  Tliere  has  been  no  one 
more  faithful  in  the  weeks  and 
months  that  we  have  been  sitting  m 
the  committee  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  appreciate 
that  help  just  as  I  appreciate  his  ac- 
tions here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  this  bill  and  the  distinguished 
minoritv  leader  indirectly— I  have  .sent 
a  message  to  him— and  have  indicated 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  what  I  am 
prepared  to  do.  As  soon  as  the  minori- 
ty leader  can  reach  the  floor  or  send  a 
message  to  me  that  he  is  prepared  to 
do  so.  I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  present  measure  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  appropriations  bill.  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  that  until  the  minority 
leader  is  available.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  moment  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  ttte 
issue  of  natural  gas  regulation  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Iowa,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  States.  The  rapid  increase  in  natu- 
ral gas  prices  in  recent  years  m  my 
Slate  has  imposed  great  hardship 
upon  lowans  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
elderly,  the  low  income  and  the  in- 
firmed  have  been  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  unconscionable  and  incredible 
rise  in  natural  gas  prices  in  the  last 
few  years.  Some  of  my  constituents 
are  now  forced  to  choose  between  food 
and  fuel.  I  find  this  stale  of  affairs  to- 
tally unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  the  other  day 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Montana  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  were  discussing  this 
Lssue,  I  rise  to  my  feet  m  this  Chamber 
to  urge  that  we  not  block  action  on 
the  natural  gas  legislation. 

Regardless  of  what  position  we  may 
have  m  the  spectrum  of  decontrol 
versus  moderate  decontrol  versus  no 
decontrol  to  changing  the  deregula- 
tion, or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  seems 
that  we  should,  in  this  Chamber,  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  very  major  prob- 
lem in  this  country  today.  That  prob- 
lem primarily  stems  from  the  Natural 
Ga-s  Policy  Act  of  1978  which,  as  it 
now  exists,  provides  for  complete 
chaos  and  complete  discrimination 
against  those  who  are  the  elderly,  the 
low  income,  and  users  at  the  burner 
tip  and  small  business  and  industrial 
users. 

So  in  all  good  faith  we  ought  to 
move  ahead  and  get  some  vehicle 
before  this  body  so  that  we  can  get 
some  action,  some  votes,  and  some 
amendments,  whatever  it  may  be.  We 
ought  to  work  the  will  of  this  Senate. 
In  so  doing  we  can  provide  the  action 
that  the  people  of  this  country  deserve 
with  regard  to  natural  gas  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Sena- 
tor Danforth.  and  others.  Many 
people  have  been  working.  I  under- 
stand from  staff  reports,  on  all  aspects 
of  this.  I  urge  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  who  now  have  their  b*ll  before 
the  Senate  proceed  in  order  that  we 
might  get  the  legislative  process  work- 
ing its  way. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
fact  that  in  this  particular  instance  in 
the  deregulating  area  there  is  a  need 
for  some  action. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  all  could  have  a  sign  hanging 
in  all  of  our  offices  with  big  letters 
that  slates  "Don't  fix  it  if  it  isn't 
broken."  But  in  this  particular  case 
with  the  natural  gas  problems  that  we 
have,  there  is  a  need  to  very  carefully 
work  out  natural  gas  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  the  marketplace,  that 
will  provide  both  the  adequate  supply 
and  ultimately  set  a  fair  price  for  con- 
sumers for  natural  gas. 

I  suggest  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
debate  and  vote  on  whatever  bills  we 
have  before  us.  vote  on  both  Kasse- 
baum and  S.  1715  in  order  to  show 
clearly  where  the  feeling  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Senate  lie.  In  my  opin- 
ion, neither  has  the  voles  to  pass,  but 
we  need  to  see  where  the  votes  lie  so 
that  we  can  make  constructive 
progress  to  bring  this  thing  to  a  point 
where  we  get  legislative  action. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  kind  atten- 
tion. I  urge  the  managers  of  this  bill 
to  clear  the  air.  open  up  the  gates,  and 
let  the  debate  flow  freely,  whatever 
need  be  to  gel  some  action  on  this. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  Oh    PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr   President,  so  Mem 
bers  will  know  what  is  going  on  or  at 
least  know  as  much  as  I  know  about 
what  is  going  on.  I  thought  I  would 
give  an  interim  report. 

For  the  last  2  hours  we  have  been 
trying  to  work  out  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  get  to  the  Treasury- 
Postal  appropriations  bill  on  an  appro- 
priate basis. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  work. 
There  is  still  some  hope  that  we  can 
do  that,  but  I  doubt  it. 

There  is  a  possibility.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  will  go  instead  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  That  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  being 
cleared  on  this  side.  I  understand  trie 
minority  leader  may  be  inquiring  of 
the  possibility  of  reaching  that  bill  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Also,  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
will  get  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bill,  and  that  is  cleared.  I  believe,  on 
this  side,  and  I  will  consult  further 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  based  on  our  infor- 
mal conversations,  that  is  may  be 
cleared  on  his  side. 

Also  today.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  try  to  reach  the  executive  calendar 
and  to  do  matters  that  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  as  well  as  routine 
business.  There  may  be  other  matters 
we  can  deal  with  as  well. 

I  wish  to  give  a  further  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  probable  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  do  that  at  the  moment.  I 
am  still  hopeful  that  we  will  get  a  CR 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  or  tomorrow  and  that  we  can 
finish  action  on  it  by  tomorrow  night 
and  go  out  for  the  weekend.  But  that 
is  not  certain. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  make  a  further 
report  as  and  when  I  have  more  infor- 
mation when  we  are  in  position  to 
clear  another  bill  for  action  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  •■  iie  majority  leader,  I 
called  the  S;  .  ik>  r  and  asked  him 
what  the  char  . »  a.  re  of  their  taking 
our  Treasury-Post  Office  bill  with  a 
CR  on  it.  He  said  no,  no  chance,  and 
he  indicated  that  the  chairman  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee  over  there 
was  opposed  to  that  procedure. 

Then  I  asked  when  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  us  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

He  said.  "Today  or  tomorrow."  I 
said.  "What  are  the  chances,  good, 
fair,  or  poor,  for  getting  it  over 
today?  '  He  said.  "Well,  they  are  fair." 
On  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  go.  We  are  can 
vassing  our  people  to  see  if  they  are 
willing  to  go  with  the  CR  standing 
alone. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  our  inten- 
tion then,  depending  on  how  these 
matters  clear,  to  temporarily  go  off 
the  natural  gas  bill  and  take  up  one  of 
the  other  two  measures,  but  we  are 
not  ready  to  do  that  yet.  So.  while 
these  matters  are  maturing.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the   Senator 
withhold  on  that? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Will   the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  only  like  to 
ju.st  underscore  some  problems  that 
we  have  here. 

Frequently,  the  Senate  is  put  in  a 
position  of  having  to  take  action  on 
some  pending  matter  because  of  a 
deadline.  I  think  everyone  realizes 
that  we  have  until  midnight  Thurs- 
day, which  is  tomorrow  night,  to  take 
action  on  this  CR. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  acted  on  the  CR,  which  is  our 
right  and  prerogative  to  do  under  the 
Constitution.  We  reported  it  yester- 
day. 

Now  whatever  vehicle  or  however 
this  finally  gets  in  to  a  conference 
with  the  House,  because  the  Hou.se  sit- 
uation has  bogged  down  as  of  last 
night  when  they  defeated  the  CR  that 
they  reported  from  their  committee, 
notwithstanding  that  action,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  have  to  have  some 
opportunity  to  debate  .some  controver- 
sial items  that  are  in  the  Senate  CR- 
IME, for  one  thing:  low-income  fuel 
subsidy  is  another  thing.  So  conse- 
quently, we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
about  the  business  of  getting  this  vehi- 
cle up  here,  this  CR,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, in  order  to  get  that  debate  under- 
way. 

I  am  hopeful  the  leadership  can  pro- 
vide us  the  opportunity  so  that  we  are 
not  facing  all  of  these  issues  at  11:30 
tomorrow  night  with  a  half  hour  re- 
maining to  make  a  major  decision.  Be- 
cause even  after  the  Senate  acts  and 
the  House  acts,  we  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  still  meet  that  midnight 
deadline  on  Thursday  and  stand  the 
chance,  if  that  does  not  work  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  that 
in  transmitting  this  by  courier  to 
Korea,  getting  the  President's  re- 
sponse on  our  action,   and   if   it   is  a 


UMI 


veto,    then    we    have    to    go    back    to 
square  one. 

I  only  wanted  to  reiterate.  I  know 
the  leadership  has  this  very  clearly  in 
mind.  The  leadership  has  been  very 
supportive  of  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

This  year  we  have  eight  bills  signed 
into  law  and  we  have  reported  every 
appropriation  bill  from  the  Senate.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  appropriations 
process,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
memory  really  on  track,  get  side- 
tracked off  here  into  the  marshland 
because  it  got  fouled  up  temporarily 
over  on  the  House  side. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  House, 
except  to  .say  I  do  not  think  there 
problems  should  impinge  upon  our 
ability  to  proceed  in  every  expeditious 
manner,  protecting  everyone's  rights, 
but  in  so  doing  we  are  really  guaran- 
teeing better  rights  of  everybody  to 
discuss  and  debate  these  issues  than  if 
we  prolong  this  hiatus  that  we  have 
been  in  for  the  last  2  hours  and  deny 
people  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
time  adequate  to  debate  the  issues 
within  the  Senate  CR. 

I  thank  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  What  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  this  year  is  re- 
markable. It  is  more  than  remarkable. 
It  is  fantastic  to  have  eight  bills  signed 
into  law.  That  is  eight  more  than  we 
got  last  year.  And  to  be  within  striking 
distances  of  getting  all  of  them  is 
something  I  never  dreamed  possible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  hope  we 
can  work  this  out.  I  would  still  like  to 
pass  Treasury-Post  Office,  but  it  does 
not  look  like  we  can  get  to  that  at  this 
moment  and,  finally,  after  2  hours  of 
deliberations.  I  guess  it  is  about  time 
we  went  to  something  else. 

So.  when  I  can  clear  it,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly, but  necessarily,  ask  us  to  go 
either  to  the  CR  itself  or  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  brief  addendum? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  one  of  the 
phenomenal  things  in  this  whole  proc- 
ess up  to  this  point  in  trying  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  that 
the  most  controversial,  the  most  emo- 
tionally charged  issue  that  we  have 
faced  in  the  Senate  in  my  lifetime  in 
the  Senate  has  been  abortion.  Yet  we 
have  been  able  to  go  to  both  sides  of 
this  issue  today  and  work  out  a  reason- 
able procedure  by  which  the  Senate 
would  not  get  bogged  down  on  abor- 
tion under  the  present  circumstances 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory.  That 
is  part  of  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

So  not  only  would  it  get  the  CR 
moving  but  for  the  first  time  we  would 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  consider  the 


abortion  que.stion.  bring  it  to  a  vole 
.ind  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  So  that  is  riding  on  this  as 
well.  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  that. 
Mr.  BYRD    Will  the  ma.ionty  leader 

Yield' 

Mr.  BAKKK.  I  .vi.id  Hit-  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  bill  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  objection  to  going  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  on  this  side. 
We  are  attempting  to  ascertain  wheth- 
.r  or  not  we  can  go  to  the  Senate  CR 
on  this  side.  We  may  very  well  be  able 
to  report  back  to  the  majority  leader 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  colleagues  have  experi- 
enced criticism,  sometimes  of  them- 
selves and  sometimes  of  certain 
projects  or  programs  which  are  impor- 
tant to  them,  at  the  hands  of  various 
columnists. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  unaware 
of  mv  strong  support,  dating  back  30 
years  or  more,  of  North  Dakota's  Gar- 
rison Diversion  project.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that,  earlier  this 
year  we  had  a  pretty  vigorous  floor 
debate  over  the  merits  of  Garrison  Di- 
version, and  the  appropriation  ena- 
bling the  project  to  go  ahead  was  ap- 
proved by  a  substantial  margin,  62  to 
35  a  vote  which  was  very  gratifying  to 
me  and  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 

On  October  7,  in  a  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  which  was  printed  in  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  around  the  coun- 
try, including  some  in  North  Dakota 
we  see  the  same  old  tired  arguments  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  many 
other  environmental  organizations 
and  some  of  our  mistaken  friends  in 
Canada,  to  the  extent  that  the  project 
is  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  I  tire  of  an- 
swering charges  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Jack  Anderson  column.  I 
think  my  colleagues  are  also  weary  of 
these  constant  exchanges  which  take 
place  when  various  projects  are  sub- 
jected to  abuse  that  is  based  on  wild 
and  undocumented  claims.  Former 
Gov  William  L.  Guy,  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  North  Dakota  from  1961-73, 
and  is  from  the  other  side  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle,  showing  the  bipartisan  sup- 


port this  project  enjoys  in  North 
Dakota,  chose  to  respond  to  grossly  in- 
accurate column.  Governor  Guy  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  pointing  out 
to  Jack  Anderson  ju.si  how  far  off-base 
his  article  wa.>=;. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Governor  Guy's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  REroRD  arrompanying 
mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooper.^tive. 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak..  October  12.  1983. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson. 
Umled  Features  Syndicate, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  glad  thai  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project.  I 
will  send  two  1983  publicalions  which  will 
assist  you  and  your  aides  in  putting  the 
project  in  perspective. 

As  a  former  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
1961-1973.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
all  the  stales  natural  resources  including 
water  and  the  environment. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  story  started  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Congress  said 
to  North  Dakota.  -Let  the  10-staie  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  permanently  flood  550.000  acres 
of  your  Missouri  River  boliomland  to  pre- 
vent flood  damage  and  enhance  navigation 
in  downstream  slates,  and  we  will  offset 
vour  permanent  loss  by  increasing  farm  pro- 
duction on  one  million  North  Dakota  acres 
by  irrigating  them  with  Missouri  River 
water."  _,  , 

North  Dakota  reluctantly  agreed  to  give 
up  forever  nearlv  all  of  its  more  than  a  half 
million  acres  of  irrigable  Missouri  River  bot- 
tomland. Congress  did  not  keep  it.s  word, 
but  cut  the  project  down  to  250.000  when 
they  funded  the  startup  in  1965.  None  of 
these  acres  are  on  the  Canadian  border.  -The 
project  cost  at  that  time  was  less  than  $500 
million.  ,  .  , 

Downstream  interests  have  always  openl> 
and  covertly  opposed  upstream  Missouri 
River  water  diversion.  When  they  were 
unable  to  prevent  the  1965  funding  of  the 
Garrison  Project's  start  by  Congress,  they 
resorted  to  a  whole  array  of  covert  attacks 
to  undermind  the  public  confidence  in  the 

project.  .   ,■  , 

Their  activitv  enlisted  environmentalists, 
out-of-state  duck  hunters.  Canadian  politi- 
cians, and  local  farmers  who  would  lose 
some  farm  land  to  ditches.  They  have  now 
come  out  in  the  open  and  the  stales  of  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Nebraska  are  challenging  in 
court  South  Dakota's  right  to  sell  50.000 
acre  feel  of  Missouri  River  water  to  the 
ETSI  Pipeline  Company. 

Well  meaning  news  people  have  been 
taken  in  by  the  shrill  rheloric-mostly  from 
outside  North  Dakota,  that  oppose  the 
project.  ,   ,„ 

If  downstream  states  will  go  to  court  to 
prevent  50.000  acre  feet  of  Missouri  River 
water  from  being  diverted,  then  you  can 
readily  grasp  what  they  will  do  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  871.000  acre  feel  for  the 
250.000  acre  Garrison  Diversion  Project  in 
North  Dakota. 

But  to  comment  on  your  article.  Norm 
Dakota  politicians  do  not  support  the 
project  "to  please  their  rural  constiluency 
of  1200  irrigation  farmers.  Over  the  years 
and  verv  recently  polls  tell  us  that  more 
than  75  "percent  of  all  North  DakoUns  con- 
tinue to  support  the  project. 


Secretary  Wati  did  not  "quietly  award  the 
first  ronlracl  for  an  irrigation  project 
known  as  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit."  Ac- 
tually. Stuart  Udall  awarded  the  first  con- 
tracts m  1966  and  contracts  have  been 
awarded  conlinuously  since.  The  recent 
awarding  by  Watt  was  done  after  tense  Con- 
gressional lobbying  by  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents and  after  several  noisy  lawsuits. 

The  Phase  I  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Project  does  not  move  Missouri  water  to  "ir- 
rigate farm  land  near  the  Canadian  border." 
nor  does  any  water  escape  to  Canadian 
drainage. 

The  "average  cost  of  $1  million  per  farm 
is  misleading.  The  real  cost  is  not  to  irrigate 
farms,  but  is  to  replace  some  of  the  $96  mil- 
lion of  annual  income  lost  to  the  state  from 
permanently  flooding  550.000  acres  of  North 
Dakota's  irrigable  land.  To  be  fair  and 
honest,  much  of  the  project  cost  must  be 
levied  against  the  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion benefits  downstream— not  against 
North  Dakota  irrigated  acres.  They  would 
never  have  achieved  downstream  benefits 
from  North  Dakota  impoundment  of  the 
Missouri  if  North  Dakota  did  not  get  some 
benefit  to  offset  its  annual  loss. 

The  project  does  not  cause  Canadian  fish- 
eries "to  face  irreversible  damage."  Like  the 
snail  darter  controversy,  the  Canadians  al- 
ready have  the  biota  and  fish  species  they 
object  to.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Missouri  River  water 
and  Canadian  drainage  waters  have  inter- 
mingled at  flood  stage,  and  millions  of  mud- 
carrying  wild  waterfowl  annually  waddle 
and  "migrate  a  few  feet  between  the  two 
drainages.  Why  do  you  deplore  a  claimed 
possible  degree  of  loss  to  a  $10  million  Cana- 
dian fishing  industry  but  shrug  off  North 
Dakota's  proven  annual  permanently  flood- 
ed land  loss  of  $96  million  in  1983  dollars? 

If  you  believe  the  Canadian  problem  "  is 
measured  bv  their  vocalizing  and  trips  to 
Washington,  then  you  don't  understand  the 
David  and  Goliath  posture  of  Canadian  po- 
litical parties.  By  out-condemning  the 
United  States,  one  party  hopes  to  be  more 
of  a  hero  than  the  opposing  party.  The  Gar- 
rison  Diversion  Project  is  mad^-to-trnJertoi— 
them  and  gives  them  a  cJianCe  to  massage  a 
deep  inferiority  complex. 

The  destrtrct'ion  of  "130.000  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  grasslands  "  by  the  project  is  not 
borne  out  bv  the  facts.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  farm  drainage  will  continue  as  before 
in  this  state  whether  there  is  a  project  or 
not.  I  firmly  believe  that  when  you  bring 
Missouri  River  water  into  other  parts  of  the 
state  you  create  opportunities  for  maintain- 
ing aquifers  and  wetlands  far  in  excess  of 
the  losses  claimed  by  opponents. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  not  ig- 
nored scientific  data  concerning  the  project 
But  the  International  Joint  Commission  did 
ignore  its  Technical  Committee's  scientific 
recommendations  and  instead  turned  to  a 
political  finding  to  placate  Canadian  objec- 
tions. 

How  can  three  unidentified  Department 
of  Interior  biologists  describe  a  plan  using 
words  like  "bogus,  suspect,  reality,  and  ludi- 
crous" when  they  "hadn't  even  seen  the 
data"  supporting  the  plan?  I  can  assure  you 
that  many  other  unidentified  environmen- 
talists who  have  seen  the  data  support  the 

plan.  . 

In  defense  of  the  memo  supposedly  writ- 
ten by  Governor  Olson's  aide,  it  is  true  that 
downstream  and  out-of-state  interests  have 
"sandbagged  "  the  plan  at  every  opportuni- 
ty. 
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In  contrast  to  the  complaint  about  the 
cost  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project,  the 
antiballi.stic  mi.ssile  facility  was  built  in 
North  Dakota  over  my  strong  written  objer 
tions  at  a  cost  of  $5.2  billion.  It  was  never 
even  plugged  in  to  see  if  it  worked.  The  fed 
era!  funds  spent  on  the  ABM  project  would 
have  built  ten  Garrison  Diversions  at  the 
time.  I  am  not  immune  to  cost  benefit 
ratios,  but  please  know  that  the  Garri.son 
Project  costs  are  reimbursable  to  the  federal 
government,  whereas  ABM  costs  are  not. 

The  flood  control  and  navigation  benefits 
downstream,  the  hydroelectric  sales  from 
the  si.\  mainstem  dams,  and  water  user  fees 
from  irrigators,  industrial  water  u.sers.  and 
municipal  water  systems  are  the  benefits  of 
the  Pick  Sloan  Plan  that  must  be  applied  to 
the  costs  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Project— not  the  irrigation  of  1200  farms 
(And  where  did  you  get  nOO') 

Except  for  the  subsidy  of  the  low  interest 
rates  that  exislt'd  m  1965.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  paid  back  its  irrigation  in- 
vestment in  a  few  decades.  These  reimburse- 
ments to  the  federal  government  do  not  in 
elude  the  increased  federal  income  from  in 
creased  economic  activity  caused  by  manag- 
ing the  Missouri  River  water. 

You  should  note  that  the  opponents 
downstream  get  their  flood  control  and 
navigation  benefits  for  nothing'  No  user 
fees,  no  local  government  cost  sharing,  no 
nothing! 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you.  Jack.   I 
know  that  writing  a  daily  column  does  not 
permit  time  to  check  facts  or  get    'the  rest 
of  the  story"— hence  my  letter  to  you. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Guy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unnaimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  !'  rdered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  trying  to 
get  to  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  bill, 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  do  something  about  the  CR.  That 
came  to  nothing:  it  is  clear  that  that  is 
not  going  to  be  possible  at  this 
moment. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committt^e.  the 
minority  leader,  and  others,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  what  we  should  do  now 
is  to  try  to  go  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  is  on  the  calendar  and 
which  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations on  November  8.  That  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  546,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  194. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  measure  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Ordrr  54*1 

The  I'lasiniNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  object. 
This  side  is  agreeable  to  waiving  the  1- 
day  rule  and  the  3-day  rule  on  this 
matter.  I  have  no  objection,  and  I  have 
canvassed  via  the  cloakroom.  There 
may  be  one  Senator  (Mr.  Melcheri 
who  is  now  on  the  floor,  who  might 
want  to  raise  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
hesitant  to  even  mention  this  matter, 
but  it  is  very  significant. 

A  section  of  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion makes  reference  to  the  Com- 
merce, State,  JiKstice  appropriations 
bill  which  ha.s  been  acted  upon  by 
both  bodies  but  on  which  the  confer- 
ence report  has  not  been  agreed  to  yet. 
That  particular  bill  hai;  a  section  in 
it  which  appropriates  approximately 
$450,000  to  pay  some  legal  fees  to  be 
paid  out  of  Justice  Department  funds, 
to  pay  the  legal  fees  for  some  litigants 
in  a  case  in  New  Mexico. 

As  far  a-s  I  can  determine,  there  is  no 
authorization  for  such  an  expenditure 
of  funds.  If  is  a  very  unusual  step, 
without  precedent.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  trust  responsibility  for 
the  Indian  pueblos  involved  in  this 
case  on  the  other  side.  It  requires  that 
the  Justice  Department  defend  their 
interests  as  part  of  the  trust  responsi- 
bility. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  did  not 
fold  that  in,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  taking  it  up  immediately  and  dis- 
posing of  it.  But  it  does  fold  that  in 
and  I  think  the  proper  time  to  address 
that  matter  would  be  in  a  conference 
report  on  Commerce.  State,  Justice 
when  the  appropriations  comes  before 
us. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Will   the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  page  20  of  our  report,  the 
$450,000  which  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Commerce  bill,  which  has  been  folded 
into  this,  relating  to  the  legal  fees  in 
New  Mexico.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   HATFIELD.   I   will   say   to   the 
Senator  that,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
his  rights  under  this  procedure  out- 
lined   by    the    majority    leader   would 
protect  his  right  to  move  to  strike  that 
as  one  avenue  or  approach. 

The  second  is  that  this  afternoon  in 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  they  are 
taking  up  the  Commerce  appropria- 
tions measure.  So  we  have  that  on 
track,  and  at  which  time,  again,  in  the 
normal  flow  of  these  regular  appro- 
priations bills,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  have  another  crack  at  the 
whole  thing  because  once  that  bill  is 
acted  upon  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  then  it  drops  out  from  under 
the  continuing  resolution. 

So  the  Senator  really  retains  the 
right  to  have  two  approaches  or  two 
shots  at  this  and  in  no  way,  by  taking 


up  the  CR  at  this  time,  does  he  com- 
promise his  rights. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  Senator  that 
before  midnight  tomorrow  nii?ht  we 
are  going  to  have  to  act  on  this  and  we 
cannot  ignore  the  Commerce  appro- 
priations. That  is  part  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  that  creates  a  require- 
ment for  this  .second  CR.  I  really  do 
not  have  any  option  but  to  put  the 
Senate  into  a  situation  where  then  we 
are  talking  about  5  minutes  to  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  trying  to  resolve 
the  whole  question,  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  get  back 
before  midnight.  That  is  impossible. 
This  is  Wednesday.  Tomorrow  night  at 
midnight  is  the  end  of  the  line  for  us 
to  take  action.  We  have  to  do  that 
knowing  the  President  is  either  going 
to  sign  it  or  veto  it. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  Senator, 
with  all  the  persuasion  I  have  at  my 
command,  that  because  of  the  House 
getting  into  that  difficulty  last  night 
and  shooting  down  its  own  CR.  we 
cannot  wait  until  the  Hou.se  acts.  The 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committee  understands  this.  I  have 
conferred  with  him  this  morning.  We 
have  many  controversial  issues  in  this 
CR.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund,  low-cost  fuel  subsidy.  There  are 
many  issues  that  Senators  will  want  to 
talk  about.  We  can  talk  about  those 
issues  and  get  this  up  to  third  reading 
and  wait  for  the  Hou.se  vehicle. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, do  not  prevent  us  from  getting 
into  these  i.ssues,  from  debating  them. 
Otherwise,  how  are  we  going  to  com- 
plete our  work  by  tomorrow  night? 
Mr  MELCHER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  happen  to  sup- 
port the  Senators  position  on  this 
issue,  as  he  knows.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  with  him. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  understand  the 
chairman's  concern.  It  is  a  concern  I 
personally  share.  I  said  at  the  outset 
that  I  hesitated  even  to  mention  it  be- 
cause I  know  of  the  time  constraints 
this  body  has  in  which  to  act.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  I  am  making  a 
very  significant  request  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  to  delay 
judgment  on  it  by  dropping  it  out  of 
the  continuing  resolution  for  this 
short  period  of  time  until  that  confer- 
ence report  on  Commerce-State-Jus- 
tice is  over  here. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
point  out  that  we  have  not.  as  of  this 
time,  received  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  is, 
indeed,  in  a  unique  position  here.  This 
is  involved  in  this  appropriation  bill,  it 
is  legislation  on  that  appropriation  bill 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  without  au- 
thorization. 

The  Justice  Department  is  instruct- 
ed to  spend  money  out  of  their  funds 
for  that  very  purpose  of  paying  these 
attorneys,  and  they  also  have  the  dis- 


tinct trust  responsibility  that  is  called 
upon  by  the  Constitution,  statutes. 
and  State  law. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
!!H  respond  that  I  shall  work  with  the 
Senator,  as  I  say,  since  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  set  up  a  way  to  delay  the  im- 
plementation of  this  particular  point 
that  he  objects  to.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  no  choice,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. By  law,  I  have  to  bring  to  this 
floor  a  CR  that  incorporates  those 
bills  that  have  not  been  signed  into 
law.  I  have  no  choice  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  I  can 
delete  Commerce  from  this  CR.  be- 
cause the  Commerce  bill  has  not  been 
signed  into  law. 

I  say  further  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  the  leader  has  request- 
ed at  this  point,  please  do  not  force  us 
into  this  situation.  If  we  cannot  get 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  1 
have  to  call  an  immediate  meeting  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
shall  meet  downstairs  and  what  we 
shall  then  have  to  do  is  report  this 
same  CR  back  to  the  floor  without  a 
report.  Then  there  is  no  3-day  rule 
that  we  have  to  waive. 

That  just  delays  the  thing,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  push  ahead  with 
this  CR-not  by  my  choice,  but  by  the 
choice  of  the  calendar. 

I  give  my  full  assurance  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  shall  work  with  him  in  any 
wav  possible  to  get  that  isolated,  get 
that  out  for  consideration,  for  his 
debate,  for  discussion.  But  I  ask  him 
please  to  let  us  proceed  at  this  point 
with  the  total  responsibility  we  have 
of  getting  the  CR  acted  upon  before 
midnight  tomorrow  night. 

With  that  assurance,  would  the  Sen 
ator  then  be  willing  to  let  us  bring  it 
up  at  this  point?  All  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  is  delay  by  about  an  hour 
to  get  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  then  report  this 
same  thing  back  without  a  report. 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  as  we  are  now.  but 
to  get  to  that  objective  is  just  another 
hour's  delay. 

Mr.  MF.K'HF.R  1  thank  the  chair- 
man of  tut-  .'\ppropnations  Committee, 
my  friend,  for  his  very  pertinent  de- 
scription of  the  time  constraints  and 
the  extra  work  it  would  require.  I  also 
very  much  appreciate  his  assurance 
that  he  will  work  with  me  on  an  ar- 
rangement for  such  a  deletion  when 
the  continuing  resolution  is  before  us. 
Therefore,  Mr  Pr<s!dcnl.  I  .--hall  not 
object. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  ^Teat  defer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls 
there  objection:'  Without  objection, 
the  n-que.st  is  granted. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  especially  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  I  understand  his 
concern.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  grate- 
ful that  he  did  not  object  so  we  can 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 


FURTHER  CONTINUINC; 

APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Chair  now  state  the  pending  business? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution  by 

title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  194) 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
further  continuing  resolution  is  neces- 
sary—I   think    we    all    understand— to 
maintain      programs      and      activities 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  for  fiscal  year  1984 
not  yet  enacted  into  law.  The  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  will   expire  on   No- 
vember    10— tomorrow— at     midnight. 
That  measure  was  needed  to  provide 
funding  for  the  9  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriations which  had  not  been  en- 
acted uito  law  as  of  October  1.  Since 
that    date,   four  additional   bills   have 
been  enacted  and  of  the  five  remain- 
ing bills,  two  have  cleared  committees 
of  conference  and  one  is  awaiting  con- 
ference. The  other  two  bills  have  been 
reported  by  the  committee  and  are  eli- 
gible for  floor  consideration:  that   is. 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  remains  the  committee's  intent  to 
have  enacted  into  law  as  many  regular 
appropriations  bills  as  possible  before 
adjournment    of    this    session    of    the 
Congress.  However,  until  the  remam- 
ing  bills  are  actually  signed  into  law. 
further  continuing  spending  authority 
must  be  provided. 

The  bills  and  funding  levels  for  tht 
five  appropriations  bills  covered  by 
this  recommended  continuing  resolu- 
tion are  as  follows: 

First.  Agriculture.  We  have  the  rate 
established  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  regular  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriation  bill: 

Second,  the  Commerce-Justice-State 
bill  the  rate  established  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  1984  appropria- 
tion: 

Third,  the  Defense  bill  mauuains 
the  spending  rate  at  $247  billion  estab- 
lished in  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Fourth,  foreign  operations.  We 
adopt. d  the  rate  and  terms  estab- 
lished in  the  Senate-reported  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  bill: 


Fifth,   the   Treasury-Postal   Service. 

That  maintains  basic  funding  levels  at 
the  current  rates  with  the  specific  ex- 
ceptions at  Senate-reported  level. 

So.  in  effect,  we  have  two  Senate-re- 
ported levels  of  reference  and  we  have 
one  reference  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  two  references  to  the  confer- 
ence reports. 

Mr.   President,   the   committee   also 
recommends  that  the  duration  of  this 
continuing  resolution  be  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  1984.  While  the 
committee  intends  to  pursue  further 
action    on    the    remaining    unenacted 
fiscal   year   1984   appropriations  bills, 
the  recommendation  reflects  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  attempting  to  take 
action  on  these   bills,   if  any,   in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  At  that  time, 
both    the    executive    and    legislative 
branches  will  be  occupied  with  consid- 
eration   of   the    budget    for   the    1985 
fiscal   year.  Furthermore,  the  signifi- 
cance of  holdover  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations bills  will  be  diminished  by 
the  shortened  coverage  of  these  meas- 
ures.    It     is,    therefore,     prudent     to 
permit  funding  of  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  be  provided  under  the 
terms  of  this  measure,  subject  to  con- 
gressional  action  on  subsequent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  measures. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  brief  outline 
of  what  we  have  before  us  and  the 
problems  we  have  in  trying  to  get  this 
acted  upon  before  the  deadline  tomor- 
row night. 

Let  me  also,  at  this  moment,  make  a 
brief  reference  to  what  the  status  is  in 
the  House,  to  the  best  knowledge  that 
we  have  at  this  time.  The  House  de- 
feated its  measure  by  a  203-206  vote 
margin  last  night.  I  understand  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
meeting  and  may  possibly  be  consider- 
ing one  or  two  CR's. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  will  be.  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  the  proce- 
dural problem  of  going  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  of  getting  a  rule,  at  which 
lime  they  will  have  to  face  a  possible 
three-fifths  vote,  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, comes  down  to  a  bottom  line. 
That  is  the  bottom  line,  that  we  prob- 
ably will  not  pet  a  House  CR  over  here 
before  noon  tomorrow.  That  is  why  I 
implored  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others  to  let  us  proceed  at  this 
time,  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
let  the  time  between  now  and  noon- 
time tomorrow  elapse  without  taking 
action  on  our  own  version  of  the  CR. 

So  at  this  point  the  best  assessment 
we  can  make  is  that  we  will  probably 
get  a  CR  from  the  House  by  tomorrow- 
noon.  That  is  perhaps  being  optimis- 
tic. So  what  my  intent  would  be  at  this 
time— and  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  ranking  Member.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis— is  that  we  proceed  with  the 
Senate  version  of  the  CR:  that  we 
move  it  right  up  to  third  reading,  and 
at  that  time,  if  we  have  completed  it. 
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say,  tod. I',  ii'.  some  miracle,  or  early  in 
the  moiiuiiK.  then  we  hold  it  until  we 
receive  the  vehicle  sent  over  by  the 
House. 

Then  we  can  proceed  from  that 
point  to  either  amend  the  House  bill 
or  substitute  our  own  Senate  bill,  or 
whatever  procedure  we  may  use.  But  I 
am  very  desirous.  Mr.  President,  to 
push  this  right  on  through  to  third 
reading.  I  do  not  think  Senators 
should  be  lulled  into  any  kind  of  feel- 
ing that  this  is  going  to  be  a  pro  forma 
action  this  afternoon,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  down  to  business  maybe 
until  tomorrow. 

We  are  in  business  now.  We  are  in 
business  to  stay  on  this  CR  and  com- 
plete it  straight  through  whatever 
hour.  I  have  received  leadership  per- 
mission to  say  if  we  can  finish  tonight 
in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  we  will 
finish  tonight.  That  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
ranking  minority  Member. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  and  I  have  been  discussing 
these  points.  I  am  in  total  accord  with 
what  he  says.  We  can  get  through  if 
we  start  now  and  work  fast  enough. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  The  report  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  addresses  an  issue 
which  has  been  of  particular  concern 
to  me.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  a  very  serious  problem  exists  in 
regard  to  the  ability  of  American 
trademark  owners  to  enforce  those 
trademarks  against  so-called  "gray 
market"  goods. 

I  understand  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  had  pending  before  the  Treas- 
ury Department  newly  drafted  regula- 
tions to  address  this  concern  and  that 
Treasury  has  delayed  for  at  least  8 
months  in  publishing  them.  The  com- 
mittee report  addresses  this  concern  as 
follows: 

The  Committee  directs  the  Department  of 
the  Trea-sury  to  publish  forthwith  the  pro- 
posed Customs  Regulations  drafted  by  the 
Customs  Service  amending;  19  C.P.R. 
S  133.21  affecting  the  rights  of  trademark 
owners  so  that  a  timely  process  of  public 
comment  can  commence. 

The  Committee  believes  that  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  involving  the  rights  of  trade- 
mark owners  exists  and  that  the  Custom.s 
Service  should  no  longer  delay  the  publish- 
ing of  these  Regulations  which  are  designed 
to  address  these  critical  matters. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  new  position 
as  proposed  by  the  Customs  Service. 
Trademarks,  which  represent  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  a  manufactur- 
er's product,  should  not  be  jeopard- 
ized. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  lend 
my  strong  support  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  urge  that  these  proposed  regu- 
latory changes  be  published  forthwith. 


This  will  allow  for  full  and  complete 
comment  on  the  public  record  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  finally 
issued  and  in  what  form. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  recognizing  this  con- 
cern and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  committee  in  this  regard.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  evidenced  by  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  that  by  its  action  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  understand  that 
we  are  very  serious  when  we  ask  that 
these  proposed  regulations  be  pub 
lished  in  the  near  future  and  made 
available  for  public  comment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  3959.  the  so-called  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  includes  a 
provision  limiting  the  interest  rate 
charged  on  loans  under  the  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped program  to  9.25  percent.  With- 
out the  limitation,  interest  rates  would 
rise  to  10.5  percent,  a  number  of 
projects  would  not  be  viable,  and  we 
would  be  likely  to  build  fewer  section 
202  units  than  anticipated. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  this  provi- 
sion as  an  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  but  I  know  that  appli- 
cants are  currently  developing  project 
applications  for  fiscal  1984  and  I  be- 
lieve they  need  some  guidance. 

I  believe  the  9.25-interest  limitation 
will  be  enacted  at  some  point,  and  I 
believe  HUD  should  proceed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  account  of  that. 

I  know  this  is  of  interest  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
hope  we  might  give  some  direction  to 
HUD  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  expect  the  9.25-per- 
cent limitation  to  be  enacted  at  some 
point.  Pending  that.  I  believe  HUD 
should  advise  applicants  to  prepare  ap- 
plications based  on  both  potential 
rates.  That  should  protect  HUD,  the 
applicants,  and  congressional  intent 
that  14,000  .section  202  units  be  built 
in  fiscal  1984. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Cochran  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to  clarify 
a  matter  contained  in  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  has  appropri- 
ated $800,000  for  planning  and  engi- 
neering costs  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  soil  tilth  facility  at  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  appropriations  listed  herein  will 
allow  USDA  to  contract  with  Iowa 
State  University  for  the  planning  and 
engineering  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility. 


It  is  my  undentSBditiK  ihut  This  rul 
loquy  will  satisfy  the  I  v  p;i.rtiiiem  of 
Agriculture   and   allow.    Kum    to   con- 
tract   with    In'Aa    State    rniv-Tsitv    at 
Ames,  Inuii 

Mr.  COCliK.AN  III.  .s.r^Htor  from 
Iowa  is  corrt  I  '  I  hi,  aiw  ''Im  intention 
and  I  ru\\v'i>-  'A  i!  h  hi     r'  r';:irK/- 

Mr.  C'Hn.f..S  I  V.W  ,.,;  .ik.  '■■  <  .ini;)h 
ment  Senators  Abdnor  and  l)h(  '  N'  in: 
for  their  vigilance  with  r^  i.ir  i  '>■  ih' 
administration  propos.i.  ■■.  .;.  iii.iti 
and  streamline  U.S.  Ci.^tom.-.  Strvice 
and  INS  border  responsibilities.  These 
responsibilities  are  currently  shared 
by  the  two  agencies,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  give  the  Cus- 
toms Service  full  responsibility  for  air- 
ports and  seaports  and  INS  full  re- 
sponsibility for  land  entry  points. 

Language  included  in  the  Senate 
report  accompanying  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  194,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, directs  that  this  consolidation 
plan  not  be  implemented  until  the 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  review 
and  approve  it.  While  I  agree  with  the 
general  thrust  of  this  language.  I  have 
long  felt  that  great  benefits  could 
result  in  the  consolidation  of  inspec- 
tion activities  to  end  the  bureaucratic 
confusion  and  inefficiency  of  shared 
inspection  responsibilities.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  Miami  International  Air- 
port during  a  one-stop  test  period,  we 
learned  that  with  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  and  the  INS  cross  trained  and 
working  together  as  one  agency  the 
entry  of  passengers  through  the  air- 
port was  substantially  speeded.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration's propo.sal  could  be  approved 
perhaps  with  changes  and  not  get 
mired  down  by  endless  and  multiple 
congressional  reviews. 

I  have  initiated  this  colloquy  to  con- 
firm something  I  believe  to  be  true. 
Senator  Abdnor.  do  you  believe  that 
substantial  improvements  could  result 
from  a  proper  consolidation  of  Cus- 
toms and  INS  border  inspection  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Chiles  in  helping  us  make 
this  important  clarification.  I  recog- 
nize that  important  benefits  could 
result  from  a  proper  consolidation  of 
INS  and  Customs  inspection  activities. 
Our  only  purpose  in  requiring  prior 
congressional  approval  is  to  get  a 
number  of  important  questions  an- 
swered prior  to  letting  these  consolida- 
tions go  into  effect.  I  could  not.  for  ex- 
ample, support  a  consolidation  that 
weakened  border  management  func- 
tions and  other  important  INS  and 
Customs  programs. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  would  like  to 
echo  the  comments  of  Senator  Abdnor 
and  al.so  thank  Senator  Chiles  for 
making  this  point  of  clarification. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  short  statement 
regarding  the  effect   this  continuing 


resolution  will  have  on  the  agencies  in 
eluded  in  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and    general    government     appropria- 
tions bill.  I  have  asked  the  chairman 
to  include  only,  and  I  stress  only  those 
accounts    I    believe    require    essential 
consideration.  All   of  the  agencies  in 
the  bill  are  affected,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  enforcement   tunc 
tions  face  serious  problems;  if  we  do 
not  approve  totals  included  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  want  to  note  that 
at  the  chairman's  request  the  continu- 
ing resolution  has  been  kept  as  clean 
and    condensed    as    possible.    I    would 
have  liked  to  place  the  entire  Treasury 
bill  in  this  continuing  resolution.  I  did 
not   because  of  the  time  problem  we 
face.  I  must  say  that  the  agencies  not 
specifically    cited    in    this    continuing 
resolution  will  remain  funded  at  the 
fiscal  vear  1983  level.  This  will  cause 
severe" hardship  if  the  Treasury  bill  is 
not    passed    prior    to    adjournment.    I 
trust  I  can  ask  the  entire  Senate  to 
assist  me  in  that  effort. 

As  one  final  note.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  funds  for  the  customs  air  inter- 
diction program  included  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  $2  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  20  modified  AN/ 
SQR-n  DMEDs  to  perform  the  dig- 
itizer function  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
SIOO.OOO  per  unit,  including  the  sup- 
port for  each  unit.  I  note  this  only  to 
reemphasize  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying S.  1646. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Cochran  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  of  the  Senates  time  to  clar- 
ify a  matter  contained  in  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. „  , 

The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  has  recom- 
mended S800.000  for  planning  and  en- 
gineering costs  associated  with  the 
construction  of  a  facility  to  house  the 
Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research 
Laboratory  at  North  Dakota  State 
University  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Under  a  broad  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture operates  a  closely  integrated 
cooperative  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram with  the  North  Dakota  State 
University.  We  have  done  so  in  the 
past  with  the  greenhouses  that  we 
built  at  the  college. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  appropriations  recommended 
herein  will  allow  USDA  to  contract 
with  NDSU  for  the  planning  and  engi- 
neering associated  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  facility. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  col- 
loquy will  satisfy  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   and   allow    them    to   con 
tract  with  NDSU. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  froai 
North  Dakota  is  correct.  This  was  the 
intention  and  I  concur  with  his  re- 
marks. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATP:  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  BRH  iSH  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr   MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happv  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  in  announc- 
ing to  the  Senate  that  we  are  honored 
by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  del- 
egation of  our  colleagues  from  the 
British  Parliament,  a  delegation  which 
is  led  bv  Mr.  Michael  Jopling.  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Shore  1  move  that  we  stand  in  recess 
for  2  minutes  so  that  Members  can 
welcome  our  colleagues  from  Britain. 
[Applause.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:12  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:18 
p  m  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Quayle). 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

(The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  now  open  for  amendment.  I  am 
aware  that  there  will  be  an  abortion 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  also  understand  there 
mav  be  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
IMF  a  low-income  energy  subsidy 
amendment,  and  others.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  come  to  the  floor  to  propose 
their  amendments  in  order  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  since  there  are  appar- 
ently no  amendments,  what  would  be 
the  next  parliamentary  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  ask  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  within  my 
power  to  ask?  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  .^     .    ^ 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  M:  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

AMKNDMENT  NO.  2526 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I 
have  an  amtndmeni  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immt-diatf  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-^ICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  >Mr.  Arm 
STRONG)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2526. 


At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  language. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
mav  I  interrupt  the  reading? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  conditions  here  where  we  can 
hear  the  Senator?  This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entirely 
correct.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
Those  and  others  desiring  discussion 
please  cease  conversation.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order  and  stay  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  interrupt  the  reading  clerk  to 
simply  say  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  proposed 
amendment  because  I  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  read  it.  It  is  self-explanatory 
and  it  will  actually  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  read- 
ing clerk  to  read  it  in  full.  It  is  fairly 

brief-  „, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  continue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
further  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  language: 

Since  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  to  import  into  the  United 
States  ■aU  goods,  wares,  articles  and  mer- 
chandise mined,  produced  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by 
convict  labor  or/and  forced  labor;  and 

Since  the  Department  of  Stale,  in  its 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Forced  Labor  in 
the  USSR  (February.  1983)  stated  that 
forced  labor  is  used  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  primary  and  manufactured 
goods  for  both  domestic  and  Western  export 
markets;  and 

Since  the  provisions  of  19  U.S.C.  \S»i 
have  not  been  enforced  with  respect  to 
goods  entering  the  United  Stales  from  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  officials  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  19  U.S.C.  1307  should: 

(a)  Use  existing  statutory  authority  to 
prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  mate- 
rial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  it 
was  produced  without  the  use  of  forced 
labor,  and 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  articles 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  which  entry  doc- 
uments have  been  filed  and  the  disposition 
of  such  request. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  reading  clerk.  I  rarely  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  amendments  but  in 
this  case  it  actually  speaks  for  itself 
and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
debate  the  matter  at  any  length. 

I  would  like  to  recall,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  that  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  I  proposed,  and  the 
Senate  adopted,  a  resolution  asking 
the  State  Department  to  give  to  the 
Senate  a  report  on  the  use  of  forced 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  had 
come  to  my  attention,  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  committees  of  the  Senate. 


UMI 
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uuirspnad  allegations  in  the  public 
prf.s.s,  hiTf  and  abroad,  in  fact,  both  in 
the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  stories  of 
abu.ses  of  human  rinht.s  on  a  scale  and 
of  a  barbarous  nature  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  decades  around  the 
world,  and  which  really  were  reminis 
cent  of  the  kind  of  tactics  for  which 
the  Nazis  were  infamous  40  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  with  those  kind  of  re- 
ports seeping  out  around  the  world,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  official  statement  of  what  was 
known  here  in  the  West  about  the 
labor  practices  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  at 
this  moment  the  details  of  that  report, 
but  Senators  will  recall  that  early  this 
year,  in  fact,  we  did  receive  such  a 
report.  And  in  the  State  Departments 
February  1983  report,  which  at  the 
time.  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  State  Department  pointed 
out  that  forced  labor  is  used  to 
■produce  large  amounts  of  primary 
and  manufactured  goods  for  domestic 
and  Western  export  markets." 

In  that  report  and  others  which  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Senate,  there 
emerges  a  devastating  story  of  a 
human  rights  abuse  on  a  truly  tragic 
and  vast  scale.  I  have,  myself,  inter- 
viewed and  held  hearings  for  persons 
who  have  been  behind  the  barbed  wire 
in  gulags,  hearings  held  here  in  the 
Senate  and  also  in  West  Germany.  I 
have  read  extensively  on  the  subject.  I 
have  talked  not  only  to  persons  who 
have  been  behind  the  barbed  wire  but 
their  families,  journalists,  and  others 
who  are  expert  in  this  matter. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this: 
Within  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  be- 
tween 4  and  17  million  persons  in 
gulags:  many  of  them,  according  to 
published,  unofficial  sources  and  offi- 
cial sources,  as  well,  prisoners  of  con- 
science, religious  dissidents,  and  politi- 
cal prisoners:  persons  who  have  been 
put  in  these  gulags  without  any  sem- 
blance, in  many  cases,  of  the  kind  of 
standards  of  civil  rights  or  concern  for 
jurisprudence  which  would  be  the 
characteristic  of  any  civilized  nation. 

These  persons,  in  turn,  are  kept,  in 
many  instances,  according  to  testimo- 
ny received  by  committees  of  the 
Senate,  under  almost  unspeakable  con- 
ditions—under conditons  of  malnutri- 
tion, of  extreme  hard.ship.  of  ill  hous- 
ing, of  complete  lack  of  proper  cloth- 
ing working  in  severe  climates,  and  of 
psychological  and  physical  torture. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  much  we 
can  do  about  that.  There  are  limits  on 
what  our  Nation  can  do  about  the  civil 
rights  and  human  rights  abuses  of 
other  countries.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  some  things  we  can  do.  We 
can  focus  public  opinion  on  it— and  we 
have  succeeded,  to  some  extent,  in 
doing  so— and  we  can  enforce  our  own 
legal  processes. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  refers 
to.  It  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years. 


against  the  law.  under  the  Tariff  An 
of  1930.  to  bring  into  this  count  r> 
goods  produced  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  use  of 
forced  labor. 

So  all  this  resolution  says  is  that  the 
Senate  would  like  to  see  this  statute 
enforced  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
amounts  to  an  encouragement  of  the 
process  which  is  already  underway. 

I  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  to  enforce  this  stat- 
ute. There  remain  some  regulations  to 
be  worked  out.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  working  on  it. 

But  I  think  it  appropriate,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  recent  international 
developments,  for  the  Senate  itself  to 
be  on  record  that  we  do  not  condone 
such  practices.  And  while  we  do  not 
assert  any  kind  of  improper  jurisdic- 
tion and  we  do  not  overestimate  or  ex- 
aggerate the  effect  that  we  can  have 
on  the  practices,  the  penal  practices 
and  the  police  practices,  of  another 
country,  least  of  all  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  these 
abuses  of  human  rights. 

So  the  resolution  simply  calls  upon 
our  Government  to  use  its  regular  and 
normal  processes  to  forbid  the  entry  in 
this  country  of  goods  produced  in  this 
way. 

Senators  may  wonder  what  are  some 
of  these  goods.  I  have  previously  put 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  reci- 
tation of  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
that  we  are  talking  about.  But  simply 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  Senators, 
we  are  talking  about  all  kinds  of 
things— wood  products;  certain  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods:  a  number  of 
metal  products,  some  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  those  who  may  be 
interested.  I  have  in  my  office,  mer- 
chandise which  we  believe  to  have 
been  manufactured  under  conditions 
of  forced  labor  which  were  purchased 
recently  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  is  other 
discussion.  I  would  simply  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  speak  for  just  a  moment.  Senator 
Percy,  who  chairs  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  out  of  town,  but  I 
know  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  accept  this  on 
the  State  Department  Authorization 
bill  when  that  was  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  not  offered  at  that  time.  So 
I  think  it  would  be  certainly  only  ap- 
propriate to  say  at  this  lime  that  I  am 
sure,  if  the  chairman  were  here,  that 
Senator  Percy  would  in  fact  think  this 
was  a  very  appropriate  measure  to  in- 
troduce. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield.  I 


UMI 


'Aiiiiid  ju.st  like  t(i  tiiarik  hrr  for  tier 
I  ihsirv  a!  loll:-.  ;ind  for  tier  cnfouragc 
nuiit  and  also  iiidircrtly  \\\v  cnrour 
agemt'iii  of  the  .Senator  from  Illinoi.s. 
the  chairniari  of  Hit-  P^orciKn  F-Jclat  lon.s 
Cornmiiiff  1  tliank  her  V(t\  niiicfi  for 
bnn>.;inK  tfii:-  to  our  Hltcntson 

The  PKf  .--IDIN'C;  (:)FFK'I-:H  l\\>- 
question  i.s  nii  :\\i-  amendment 

Mr.  HATFIl-:i.I)  .Mr  Pre.-,ident,  I 
suggest  the  ab.s>-nr(  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ttie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  HAThIt:i.n  .Mr  President.  I  ;i.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  putting  the  amendment 
to  a  vole 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
riient  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  <No.  2526)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTKONC;  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  all  Senators.  I  trust  this  action 
by  the  Senate  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  in  the  Customs  Commis- 
sioners  office  and  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  are  working  on  this 
matter  and  at  an  early  date  we  will  see 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  I  thank  all 
Members. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
move  along  so  much  better  when  we 
have  good  attendance.  I  join  with  the 
chairman  in  .saying  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  go  to  third  reading, 
unless  we  have  some  amendments  of- 
fered. I  will  keep  on  encouraging  him 
that  way.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anyone 
off  but.  after  all.  there  has  to  be  an 
end  to  things. 

.MUENDMENT  NO.  2527 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2527. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tlie  appropriate  place  In  the  joint  reso- 
lution, add  the  (ollowing  new  .section: 


Sec.  Kuiuls  appropriated  or  otherwi.se 

made  available  for  fi.scal  year  1984  by  this 
joint  resolution  or  any  other  law  .shall  be 
available  notwithstandinK  section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  <■« 
amended  until  November  18.  198:i 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  essentially  ^  technical  amt-nd- 
ment  that  I  would  like  to  place  on  the 
lontinumt;  resolution.  I  believe  it  is 
aureeabie  to  both  sides. 

The  intent  of  this  is  to  allow  the 
conferees  on  the  State  Deparlmen; 
USIA  to  finish  their  conference,  which 
they  anticipate  doing  tomorrow  after- 
noon. But  becau.se  it  is  .so  stated  in  the 
legislation  that  that  authorization  ha.s 
to  be  completed  before  appropriation.s 
are  enacted,  we  would  need  this 
amendment  in  place  at  this  time. 

I  can  only  say  to  those  who  wonder 
why  the  authorization  has  not  been 
completed  that  the  conferees  have  had 
to  deal  with  a  wide  number  of  i.ssues- 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  91  have  already 
been  handled— but  there  are  only  6  re- 
maining in  conference.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted bv  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  accept  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  under- 
stand the  circumstance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  no  objection  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  difficulty 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
very  clearly  outlined.  May  I  lake  this 
occasion  to  make  an  observation' 

Essentially,  this  is  a  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  amendment.  Our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  fre- 
quently been  criticized,  especially  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
for  appropriating  moneys  that  have 
not  been  authorized  or  to  authorize 
appropriations  on  the  appropriations 
bill.  And  rightly  so.  on  occas. on- per- 
haps not  so  much  so  on  other  occa- 
sions. But  I  think  this  represents 
again  one  of  those  interesting  dilem- 
mas we  find  ourselves  in  when  we  do 
violate  the  basic  concept  of  authoriz- 
ing committees  handling  authorizing 
legislation  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees handling  appropriations  legisla- 
tion. 

Having  just  made  tliai  brief  ob.serva- 
tion.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  communicate  my  observation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  our 
mutual  friend  (Mr.  Percy),  that  we  are 
happy  to  accommodate  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  this  time, 
since  it  finds  itself  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult situation,  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  We  are  just  happy  to  ac- 
commodate him. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro 


priations.  I  shall  convey  his  concern  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  am  sure  he  under- 
.stands.  as  I  do.  and  appreciates  the 
Senators  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  it  be  adopt- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansa.s. 

The     amendment     <No.     2527)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  that  point  again  where  we  are 
looking  for  Senators  to  offer  amend- 
ments. I  am  just  about  at  the  point  of 
asking  for  third  reading. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Good.  I  shall  second  it. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
that  the  leadership  be  notified  that  we 
are  readv  to  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me,  Mr.  President'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
Yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  Senator's  hope  that  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  can  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. I  ask  my  cloakroom  if  they  will 
ask  if  there  are  any  notifications.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement to  make. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ma.ionty  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    I   do   not   believe 
this  ha.s  been  cleared  on  this  side.  May 
we  have  lust  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  delay  right  now,  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  .seek  recogni- 
tion'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD-  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

.;\MENDMENT  NO.  2528 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  ihe  use  of  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  to  make 

payments  relating  to  any  abortion) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Symms).     The     amendment     will     be 

stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Alabajna  Mr  Denton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2528 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  am.endment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr,  PACK- 
WOOD  addres.sed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'' 

Mr   PACKWOOD   I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion IS  heard.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  a  short  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  hear  the  wording  of  it  exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  Ihe  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

Sec  111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  tnis  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an 
abortion  or  to  pay.  after  the  last  day  of  the 
current  contract  term  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan,  for  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  plan  which  provides  any  benefits  or 
coverage  for  abortions. 

Mr.  DENTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2529 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  to  make 
payment.';  relating  to  an  abortion) 
Mr  DENTON  addres.sed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  send  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2529  to 

amend  No.  2528: 

On  line  3.  beginning  with  'to  pay  for' . 
strike  out  all  through  line  8.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  ■.  (1)  to  pay  for 
an  abortion,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term,  or  (2)  to  pay.  after  the 
last  day  of  the  current  contract  term  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  any  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan,  for  the  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  any  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  plan  which  pro- 
vides any  benefits  or  coverage  for  abortions, 
except  any  such  plan  which  provides  bene- 
fits or  coverage  for  an  abortion  only  in  the 
case  of  a  mother  whose  life  would  be  endan- 
gered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term.  ". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second''  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

explain  to  you  and  my  colleagues  the 
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purpose  of  introducing  the  amend- 
ment in  different  sections.  My  first 
degree  amendment  would  prohibit 
funding  for  abortion  under  all  circum- 
stances and  that  amendment  was  the 
original  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  in  H.R.  4139.  The  House  then 
added  an  exception  to  the  general 
policy,  allowing  for  funding  when  the 
life  of  a  mother  will  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term,  and  my 
perfecting  amendment  has  also  accept- 
ed that  exception.  Therefore,  if  the 
perfecting  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  basic  amendment  as  perfected  is 
adopted,  we  will  have  the  same  text  in 
the  Senate  bill  that  apoears  in  the 
House  Treasury-Postal  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  sever- 
al years,  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  repeatedly  included  in  their  vcr 
sion  of  the  Treasury-Postal  appropria- 
tions bill  the  so-called  Ashbrook 
amendment,  which  would  ban  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  abortion  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program. 

On  October  27.  the  House  once  again 
approved  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
229  to  193.  The  Congress  has  enacted, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld, 
the  Hyde  amendment  restriction  on 
medicaid- funded  abortions.  The  Feder 
al  Government,  however,  has  contin- 
ued to  assume  partial  financial  respon- 
sibility for  abortions  obtained  by  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  displayed 
extraordinary  courage  in  attempting 
to  eliminate  the  one  glaring  inconsist- 
ency in  our  Federal  policy  on  abortion. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  consistent- 
ly shown  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  their  tax  dollars  used  to  fi- 
nance abortions.  More  often  than  not. 
the  questions  that  have  revealed  that 
view  have  inquired  only  whether  Fed- 
eral or  State  funds  should  be  used  to 
pay  for  medicaid-funded  abortions. 
Perhaps,  because  the  pollsters  have 
been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  finance 
abortions  for  its  employees,  the  public 
has  never  been  polled  on  the  narrower 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment should  subsidize  abortions  for 
that  relatively  affluent  segment  of  the 
population.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  would  overwhelmingly  oppose 
that  subsidy. 

Abortions  for  Federal  employees 
have  been  paid  for  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  insurance  program, 
which  is  financed  through  a  60-per- 
cent contribution  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1981.  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  Feder- 
al Government  subsidized  about  20.000 
abortions  at  a  cost  of  over  $9  million. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
support  the  thrust  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  there  are  some  Members 
of  this  body  who  believe  that  Federal 
health  employee  benefits  are  a  form  of 


compensation  that  should  not  be 
changed.  We  must  remember,  howev- 
er, that  participation  in  the  program  is 
not  mandatory  for  Federal  employees, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  offers 
health  insurance  to  its  employees  as  a 
way  of  enabling  them  to  protect  them- 
selves against  high  and  unpredictable 
costs  of  medical  care. 

The  specific  benefits  offered  by  any 
particular  health  plan  are  not  now 
fixed,  nor  have  they  ever  been.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  is 
authorized  to  exclude  or  include  any 
benefit  that  it  considers  unnecessary. 
Currently,  some  of  the  major  carriers 
exclude  payment  for  such  things  as 
eyeglasses,  dental  care,  and  even  rou- 
tine pap  smears  to  detect  cervical 
cancer.  Moreover,  the  CHAMPUS 
health  program  for  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  abides  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment by  only  providing  abortions 
when  the  life  of  the  mother  is  threat- 
ened. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  interferes  with 
Federal  labor-management  relations, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  said  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  letter  to  Congress  last 
year: 

The  law  simply  doe.s  not  permit  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  engage  in  negotiations 
with  employee  representatives  regarding 
health  benefits.  Federal  employees  have 
certain  right.s  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, but  not  health  Insurance. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  contracts  with  certain  em- 
ployee organization  plarus  for  the  provision 
of  health  benefits,  the  plans  participate  in 
those  contracts  as  insurance  carriers  and 
not  as  labor  unions.  OPM  is.  by  law.  the  sole 
representative  of  FVderal  employees  in  all 
negotiations  for  health  benefits. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  connection  what- 
soever between  the  Federal-sector  labor  re- 
lations program,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  BenefiU  Pro- 
gram and  the  Ashbrook  Amendment,  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
dated  November  1,  1983.  signed  by 
Donald  J.  Devine.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  I 
wrote  and  asked  him  if  the  administra- 
tion supported  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment, and  this  is  his  response: 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  staffs  inquiry  concerning  OPM's  po- 
sition on  the  provision  (Section  618)  in  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984  (H  R.  4139).  As  we  understand  it.  the 
so-called  Ashbrook"  Amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  Chris  Smith  would  ban  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortion  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  (FEHB) 
Program.  The  Amendment  is  in  accord  with 
the  Administrations  position  on  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  point  to 
be  made  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  an  employer  should  not,  by 


any  rationale,  be  construed  to  be  obli- 
gated to  finance  abortions  in  situa- 
tions in  which  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
not  in  jeopardy.  We  must  realize  the 
character  of  nontherapeutic  abortion. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the 
McRae  against  Harris  case,  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Hyde 
amendment: 

Abortion  Is  inherently  different  from 
other  medical  procedures  because  no  other 
procedure  involves  the  purposeful  termina- 
tion of  a  potential  human  life. 

In  closing.  I  stress  that  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  payment  for  abor- 
tions in  cases  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  in  danger  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  in  no  way  would  deny 
Federal  employees  the  right  to  obtain 
or  contract  for  coverage  of  abortions 
at  their  own  expense  through  their  in- 
surance carriers.  It  merely  withdraws 
the  Federal  financial  contribution  to 
medical  insurance  that  pays  for  non- 
therapeutic  abortions. 

Nor  are  we  taking  away  any  earned 
benefits.  The  Government's  share  of 
the  cost  of  medical  insurance  would 
remain  constant  for  any  contract  of- 
fered in  the  future. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  Congress  to 
act  to  end  a  patent  inconsistency  in 
Federal  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Ashbrook  amendment  so 
that  the  1984  health  insurance  con- 
tracts will  be  free  of  the  inconsistency 
of  federally  subsidized  abortion. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  compendium  of  opinion  polls 
showing  the  consistent  public  opposi- 
tion to  using  tax  money  to  finance 
abortion  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Opinion  Regarding  the  Use  of  Tax 
Money  To  Finance  Abortion 
Questions,  poll  date,  and  responses: 

1.  "Are  you  in  favor  of  a  law  which  per- 
mits a  woman  to  have  an  atjortion  even  if  it 
has  to  be  at  government  expense?"  April 
1975;  yes.  35:  no.  57. 

Source:  Gallup  poll  as  reported  in  Blake 
(1977a;56-57). 

2.  "Do  you  think  the  government  should 
help  a  poor  woman  with  her  medical  bills  if 
she  wants  an  abortion?  "  July  1977;  yes.  38; 
no.  55. 

Source:  New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll. 
New  York  Times.  July  29.  1977.  p.  A2. 

3.  "Until  recently,  because  th:  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  abortions  up  to 
three  months  of  pregnancy  are  legal,  the 
federal  government  has  allowed  Medicaid 
money  to  be  u.sed  to  pay  for  abortions  for 
women  who  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  to 
pay  them.  •  •  •  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  federal  Medicaid  funds  for 
abortions  •  •  •  "  July  1977;  oppose  ban.  44; 
favor  ban.  47. 

Source:  77ie  Hams  Surrey.  "Abortion 
Debate  Continues."  August  18.  1977.  Be- 
cause of  its  length,  the  full  question  word- 
ing could  not  be  included  here. 


4  Do  you  thmk  the  government  should 
or  should  not  help  a  poor  woman  with  h.r 
bills  if  she  want.s  an  abortion'  October. 
1977;  should.  47;  .shouldn't  44 

Source:  CBS  News  New  York  Times  poll 
as  reported  by  NARAL  i  Jan.  1978). 

5.  Do  you  "agree  with  Pre!;ident  Carters 
view  that  government  fund.s  should  not  be 
used  to  finance  elective  abortions  for  the 
poor?"  November  1977:  disagree,  (na);  agree. 

58. 

Source:  Yankelovich.  Skelly  and  White 
poll  as  reported  by  NARAL  (Jan.  1978). 

6.  -Now  Id  like  you  to  tell  me  if  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  following  statements: 
The  government  should  help  a  poor  woman 
with  her  medical  bills  if  she  wants  an  abor- 
tion '  January  1978:  should  46:  shouldn't  54. 

Source:  CBS  News/New  York  Times  poll 
as  reported  in  Public  Opinton  (1978)  1:35. 

7.  'Abortion  is  something  that  govern- 
ment should  not  pay  for  even  if  a  woman 
seeking  an  abortion  is  very  poor.'  May  1981: 
di-sagree.  40;  agree.  54. 

Source:  ABC  News/Wi-shington  Post  poll. 
Survey  »0034.  June  8.  1981. 

8.  "Should  federal  or  state  funds  be  used 
to  pay  for  abortions  for  women  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid?  "  November  1981;  should. 
38;  shouldn't.  53. 

9.  'Should  federal  or  state  funds  be  used 
to  pay  for  abortions  for  women  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  and  become  pregnant  by 
rape  or  incest?  "  November  1981:  should.  73; 
shouldn't  22.  ,     .  ^ 

Source  for  questions  8  and  9:  Yankelovich. 
Skelly  and  White  poll  of  American  women 
for  Life.  November  1981. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  once  more  back  on  a  battle  of  fa- 
miliar turf  and  territory.  This  is  one 
more  effort  of  the  right-to-life  process 
to  nibble  away  at  some  of  the  civil  lib- 
erties ir^  this  country. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
practiced  labor  law  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  represented  employers— for 
example,  trade  associations.  It  was 
very  clear  to  us  and  to  the  unions, 
when  we  bargained,  thai  when  we 
were  talking  about  a  total  package  of 
fringe  benefits  and  wages,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  money  that  we  were 
willing  to  pay  to  the  employees. 
Beyond  that,  we  would  accept  a  strike 
or'thev  would  accept  the  package. 
How  they  chose  to  divide  the  package 
with  respect  to  fringe  benefits  and 
wages  was  left  to  their  determination. 
This  adheres  in  private  industry 
today;  it  is  the  same  situation  that 
exists  in  public  employment  today. 

The  package  we  provide  for  Federal 
employees  should  be  a  total  package: 
The  less  they  get  in  fringe  benefits, 
the  more  they  get  in  wages.  They 
know  that;  we  know  that;  their  unions 
know  that;  and  the  different  bar^ain- 
ing  entities  know  that. 

Consequently,  to  say  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  paying  for  aborlion.s 
is  fallacious.  The  employees  pay  for 
abortions.  They  are  the  ones  who 
choose  to  bargain  for  and  to  receive 
health  insurance,  and  in  generous 
quantities.  Health  insurance  is  a  tax- 
free  fringe  benefit  and  wages  are  not. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pay  the 
same  amount  with  respect  to  its  em- 


plovee's  health  insurance,  regardle.ss 
of  what  we  do  here  today.  We  are  at- 
tempting onre  more  to  interfere  with 
employee-employer  relations  in  the 
Government.  We  have  no  busine.s.^  to 

do  so. 

I  expect  that  very  .soon  there  will  be 
a  motion  to  table  thi.s  amendment.  We 
have  been  over  thi.s  i.ssue  before  m  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  that  when  the 
motion  to  table  i.s  made,  the  Senate 
will  overwhelmingly,  once  and  for  all. 
reject  thi.s  amt-ndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connect irut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  seeks  to  add  the  so-called 
Ashbrook  language  to  this  continuing 
resolution.  Considering  its  content  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
offered,  this  can  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  killer  amendment. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  for  the  course  he  has 
set  our  committee  on.  The  almost  in- 
surmountable burden  placed  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  by  social  issue 
riders  over  the  last  several  years 
threatens  to  permanently  bog  down 
the  appropriations  process.  His  coura- 
geous leadership  in  attempting  to  fend 
off  every  legislative  gimmick  which  is 
aimed  at  committee  bills  has  greatly 
expedited  our  vital  work.  This  amend- 
ment is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  at- 
tempts to  take  the  short-cut  through 
Congress  to  the  President's  desk.  Mr, 
President,  regardless  of  the  policy 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  proposal, 
this  is  the  worst  way  to  accomplish  its 

ends. 

In  case  there  is  any  misunderstand- 
ing among  my  colleagues,  the  Ash- 
brook language  is  not -underline 
■■not"— current  law.  This  language  is 
no'  in  the  current  Senate  Treasury- 
Post  Office  bill  on  the  calendar,  nor 
was  it  in  the  resolution  that  the  House 
defeated  last  night.  The  only  time 
Congress  has  actually  approved  this 
language  was  in  a  short-term  continu- 
ing resolution  in  1982.  We  are  not  in 
the  situation  of  Hyde  abortion  lan- 
guage or  other  perennial  riders  which 
are  now  carried  along  each  year.  This 
is  a  new  policy  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  attempting  to  estab- 
lish and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  have 
the  sense  to  say  "no." 

Mr.  President,  at  some  point  Con- 
gress must  find  a  way  to  avoid  these 
cliff-hanger  finishes.  The  current  con- 


tinuing resolution  expires  at  midnight 
tomorrow  night.  The  House  failed  to 
pa-ss  a  bill  last  night  by  a  3-vote 
margin.  The  debt  limit  extension  is 
still  hanging  out  there  unre.solved.  We 
are  due  to  leave  here  on  November  18. 
6  working  days  from  now.  If  ever  there 
was  an  argument  for  keeping  what 
should  be  a  simple  continuing  resolu- 
tion clean,  we  have  one  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
this  amendment  and  the  strength  of 
our  opposition  to  it  are  not  lost  on  the 
leadership.  The  majority  leader's  com- 
ments this  morning  about  opposing  all 
amendments  should  be  taken  to  heart 
by  Members  as  they  vote  on  a  motion 
to  table  this  amendment.  If  this  body 
is  ever  to  avoid  its  annua!  episodes  of 
brinksmanship,  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  clear  away  amendments  of 
this  kind  when  they  are  offered.  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  do  just  that. 

i  would  hope  that  we  would  not  get 
into  a  full-fledged  debate  on  this 
matter  at  this  time.  There  is  much 
pressing  business  that  sits  before  the 
body  and  indeed  the  funding  of  the 
Government  depends  on  our  passage 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement 
which  I  think  he  will  welcome? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  pleased  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  this  debate 

at  all? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 

pardon. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  pleased  if  I  would  indicate  my  affir- 
mation with  him  that  I  desire  no  fur- 
ther debate  or  any  debate? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand  that 
full  well.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting  he 
is  going  to  withdraw  his  amendment?  I 
do  not  desire,  and  1  know  the  Senator 
does  not  desire  debate,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  to  impute  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  debate.  It  is  just  that  I 
would  hope  as  to  not  only  in  regard  to 
this  amendment,  but  indeed  any  other 
amendment  dealing  with  extraneous 
matters  that  they  do  not  go  on  these 
appropriations  bills. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  fighting 
for.  not  zeroing  in  on  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIE-LD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  one  ol  those  unfortunate  situations 
where  all  of  us  face  the  subject  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  and  seriousness. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  with 
which  we.  in  Congress,  have  had  to 
deal  is  the  question  of  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  abortions.  Year 
after  year  the  issue  is  raised,  and  while 
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It  does  not  get  any  easier,  we  somehow 
have  managed  to  develop  a  consensus 
policy  with  which  many  Members 
have  been  able  to  live.  The  so-called 
Hyde  amendment  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  pay  for  abortions 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered.  Mr. 
President,  my  own  position  on  abor 
tion  is  one  which  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  search  of  the  appropri 
ate  Government  response.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
oppose  the  use  of  Government  funds 
for  the  direct  payment  of  abortion 
except  in  the  case  specified  by  the 
Hyde  amendment.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  abortion  for  reasons  which  I 
have  made  dear  throughout  the  past 
several  years. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  however, 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  Just  as  I 
opposed  direct  Federal  funding  of 
abortions  for  most  cases,  I  also  op- 
posed the  efforts  to  restrict  the  use  of 
a  Federal  workers  earnings  as  it  re- 
lates to  established  medical  benefit 
plans.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  business,  even 
indirectly,  of  dictating  to  insurance 
companies  whether  or  not  they  can 
make  certain  procedures  available  in 
their  health  plans  if  those  procedures 
are  both  legal  and  part  of  a  negotiated 
comprehensive  compensation  package. 
Health  insurance  is  a  form  of  compen- 
sation for  work,  as  is  salary,  and  has  .so 
been  declared  by  the  courts. 

By  adopting  such  restrictions  as  are 
being  discussed  here,  we  would  be  in 
effect  telling  Federal  employees  that 
their  compensation,  which  has  been 
earned,  carmot  be  utilized  for  a  specif- 
ic legal  purpose  under  a  negotiated 
health  benefit  plan  which  provides  for 
that  coverage.  We  would  be  denying 
Federal  employees  the  same  health 
care  options  to  which  private  sector 
employees  are  entitled,  simply  because 
Congress  can  exercise  control  over 
Federal  employees. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue,  as 
many  of  my  friends  have  who  share 
my  opposition  to  abortion,  that  Con- 
gress can  change  any  law  affecting 
Federal  employees'  salaries  and  com 
pensation.  But  by  doing  so,  I  believe 
we  would  be  guilty  of  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  individuals  who  contribute  a 
significant  amount  of  their  earnings  to 
the  costs  of  their  health  plan.  I  also 
believe  that  such  antiabortion  restric- 
tions in  Federal  health  programs  pose 
a  threat  to  the  collective  bargaining 
rights  of  unions. 

Congress  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  determining  what  specific  ben- 
efits may  be  offered  or  denied  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program.  If  we  provide  this  particular 
restriction  against  abortion,  where  do 
we  draw  th*  line  in  relation  to  other 
medicjil  procidiirt' ,  m  ir  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.s,s  nia\   liavi    nt)jections? 


I^et  me  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  believe  the  destruction  of  innocent 
human  life,  either  born  or  unborn,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  against  all 
humanity,  whether  it  be  selectively 
through  abortion,  or  indiscriminately 
through  the  use  of  military  firepower 
which  is  unable  to  distinguish  between 
children  and  armed  soldiers  or  as  in 
the  case  of  the  electrocution  of  our 
convicts  or  other  capital  punishment 
forms  -I  am  opposed  to  all  of  them. 

The  great  evil  we  face  today  is  our 
blatant  disregard  for  the  value  of  all 
human  life  and  our  denial  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  dignity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  answer,  however,  is  not  in 
selective  Government  instrusion  into 
the  lives  of  Federal  workers  to  deny  a 
legal,  medical  procedure— no  matter 
how  objectionable  to  many  of  us  that 
procedure  may  be— which  is  available 
to  non  Federal  workers. 

I  also  say,  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
that  I  appreciate  the  wonderful  coop- 
eration of  the  people  on  this  subject 
because  I  am  very  hopeful  we  can 
move  to  some  kind  of  a  conclusion  on 
it  and  get  on  with  this  CR. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  amendment.  Some 
have  posited  the  argument  that  this 
should  be  strictly  a  private  matter. 
But  when  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
cost  of  these  health  benefits  comes 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  that  ar- 
gument is  tenuous  at  best. 

The  Denton-Ashbrook  amendment 
presents  exactly  the  same  i.ssue  as  the 
Helms-Hyde  amendment  voted  upon 
last  May— should  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  be  paying  for  abortions  that  in 
no  way  are  needed  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  mother?  It  would  certainly  be 
an  inconsistency  for  us  to  continue  to 
fund  nonlifesaving  abortions  for  our 
own  employees  and  other  Federal 
workers,  long  after  ending  such  pay- 
ments for  low-income  women  through 
the  Helms-Hyde  amendment. 

In  1981  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  paid  for  ap- 
proximately 17,000  abortions.  I  believe 
that  we  are  taking  the  appropriate 
steps  to  prohibit  Federal  funding  of 
abortions. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  table  the  Denton  amendment 
to  prohibit  abortion  coverage  under 
Federal  health  insurance  plans  unless 
the  mother's  life  is  endangered  be- 
cause it  would  put  Congress  in  the  po- 
sition of  determining  bargaining  rights 
of  Federal  employees.  Federal  health 
insurance  coverage  for  employees  of 
the  Government  i.s  part  of  an  employ- 
ee's conipen.satiDii  Whet  tier  ^r  to 
what  extent  Federal  employee  health 
insurance  plans  provide  coverage  for 
abortion  has  been  determined  by  nego- 
tiations between  OPM  and  insurance 
providers,  rather  than  congressional 
directive.  Furthermore.  Senator  Den 
ton's  second  degree  anietulnient  Aould 
permit  coverage  onlv  when    the  moth 


ers  life  is  in  danger,  thereby  excluding 
those  Federal  employees  who  .seek  an 
abortion  because  they  have  been  the 
victim  of  rape  or  incest.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  fully  gone  over  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  what  is  being 
proposed  here.  I  think  that  little  pur- 
pose is  to  be  served  by  continuation  of 
the  debate  by  this  Senator  and  I  think 
others  on  our  particular  side  of  the 
issue. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  go  ahead  and  vote  to  table  the 
amendment  and  keep  the  CR  relative- 
ly clean  so  we  do  not  get  into  a  long 
hassle  as  we  go  into  the  late  hours  of 
tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
underlying  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and  I 
ask  for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second^ 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr  Percy)  are  necessarily 
absent 

Mr.  HYHli  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  would  vote   "yea.  " 

The  PRF.SIT-)ING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specteh  .\ie  Mure  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  51.  as  follows; 
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YEAS-44 

Andrews 

Hart 

Pryor 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

Baurus 

Hexm. 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Bingaman 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Sas-ser 

Bumpers 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Burdlrk 

L*-ahy 

Specter 

Byrd 

l^vin 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Mathla.s 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Matsiinafta 

Tower 

Cohen 

Metzenbaum 

Tsonga£ 

Dodd 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Pell 
NAYS-51 

Abdnor 

Dan  forth 

Eagleton 

ArmslronK 

DeConcinl 

East 

Riden 

Denton 

Exon 

Boren 

Dixon 

Ford 

Boschwitz 

Dole 

Gam 

Cochran 

Domenici 

Goldwater 

D'Amalo 

Durenberger 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

HfCht 

Hiflin 

Helms 

Hiiddlcston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Ka-sten 


Cranston 
Evans 


Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Pressler 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-5 
Hollings  Percy 

Murkowski 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2528  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
pending  second-degree  amendment 
that  it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  an  inquiry? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BYRD.  While  we  have  a  large 
turnout.  I  ask  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  what  the  rest  of  the  day  of 
the  Senate  will  be  like. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  holds  the  floor. 
Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  ma- 
jority leader  wishes  to  address  the 
body. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  If  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  for  a  moment.  I  shall 
try  my  best  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  minority  leader. 

First.  Mr.  President,  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances.  I  do  not  expect  us 
to  be  in  late  tonight.  I  hope  that  we 
can  finish  the  necessary  work  before 
the  Senate  by  6:30  o.m.  or  there- 
abouts. 

Between  now  and  6:30  p.m.,  there 
are  two  things  I  feel  we  must  do.  First, 
we  must  try  to  make  as  much  progress 
on  this  bill  as  possible.  What  I  mean 
by  that,  very  frankly,  is  that  we  shall 
go  on  as  long  as  we  are  making 
progress.  I  do  not  now  think  we  shall 
finish  this  bill  today.  But  as  soon  as  it 
appears  that  it  would  profit  the 
Senate  more  to  move  on  to  something 
else,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  which  was  sent  us  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
on  the  calendar. 

Those  two  thin^.s.  Mr,  President,  will 
well  occupy  us  for  the  balance  of  this 
day.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  I  expect  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  those  or  a  substantial  part 
of  them  and  recess  at  6:30  p.m,  or 
thereabout,s  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow.  Mr  President,  our  first 
order  of  business,  of  course,  will  be  to 
fiea!  with  the  continuing  resolution 
problem  It  is  my  understanding  now 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  will 


not  have  a  continumt;  re.solulion  for  u.s 
until  sometime  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
know  what  shape  that  is  going  to  be  in 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  problem 
there  will  be  in  trying  to  meet  the 
House  in  conference  or  in  sending  this 
bill  or  another  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  sending  them  back 
their  bill  with  amendments.  One  way 
or  another,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
CR  before  midnight  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
tight  squeeze.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
not  only  deal  with  it  here  and  in  the 
House,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  conference  if  there  is  a 
conference,  and  surely  there  will  be. 
Then  we  shall  have  to  have  an  expres- 
sion by  the  President  whether  the  bill 
is  acceptable  to  him  or  whether  he 
plans  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  do  all 
these  things  between  now  and  mid- 
night tomorrow  night.  But  I  guess  the 
summary  is  this.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
be  in  late  tonight,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  watch  out  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  proce- 
dural question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  will,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  let  me  continue  with  this. 
The  minority  leader  then  asked  about 
Friday. 

The  announced  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  is  to  finish 
Thursday  night.  But  in  all  fairness,  as 
I  have  said  before  in  this  place,  if  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  CR  problem  and 
if  it  does  appear  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  if  the 
House  feels  they  must  continue  to 
work  on  this  bill  on  Friday  and  on  Sat- 
urday. I  think  we  have  nothing  we  can 
do  otherwise.  Let  me  say  before  the 
lynch  party  forms,  I  have  every  inten- 
tion to  try  to  finish  by  tomorrow  night 
and  not  be  in  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
and  return  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  Wliat  does  the  majority 
leader  see  for  Monday  or  can  he  see 
that  far  ahead  through  the  maze  of 
his  responsibilities? 

Mr.  BAKER,  Not  very  well.  We  have 
reconciliation  to  do,  debt  limit  to  do, 
we  have  Export  Administration,  we 
have  natural  gas.  which  will  recur  as 
the  unfinished  business,  we  have 
math-science,  we  have  women's  pen- 
sion equity,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  conference  on  this 
side  says  that  ought  to  do  until 
Monday  night. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  my  colleagues  in- 
dult;e  me  for  one  further  question? 

Does  the  majority  leader  still  feel 
that  we  are  likely  to  adjourn  sine  die 
on  the  18th.  whether  it  is  po.ssible  or 
probable  or  improbable':'  And  if  we 
cannot  do  that,  when  would  he  pro- 
po.se  to  come  back-1  or  2  days  during 
the  follow inp  week  or  after  Thankspn- 
ing? 


Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reiterate,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  to  finish  our  \^ork 
and  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  November 
18.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  cannot  do  all  the  work,  but  1 
think  we  can  and  should.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  focus  our  effort  and  atten- 
tion on  that  po.ssibility. 

I  would  rather  not  speculate  now  on 
what  we  would  do  if  we  have  not  fin- 
ished our  work  on  the  18lh.  That  is  a 
Friday.  It  is  the  weekend  before 
Thanksgiving. 

Our  opinions  are.  If  that  unhappy 
event  were  to  transpire,  to  come  back 
on  the  first  2  days  of  the  following 
week,  which  will  be  the  21st  and  22d. 
and  try  then  or.  in  the  alternative,  to 
come  back  on  the  29th.  which  is  the 
time  we  reconvene  after  the  published 
recess  period  for  Thanksgiving.  If  we 
come  back  on  the  November  29.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
shall  be  here  until  Christmas  eve. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  minority  leader 
will  permit  me  to  do  so,  let  me  wait 
before  I  speculate  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  know  he  will  do  the  best  he 
can  with  what  he  has  to  work  with.  I 
thank  him  for  his  response. 

Mr,  STENNIS  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr,  President,  let 
me  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  the 
majority  leader  ha.s  outlined  a  very 
fine  plan.  Based  on  what  I  guess  about 
the  amendments  to  be  offered,  it  may 
be  that  we  are  almost  through  this 
bill. 

For  4  days,  we  were  here  on  a  very 
comprehensive  bill,  as  the  Senator  will 
remember.  Nearly  all  the  appropria- 
tions bills  have  already  passed.  We 
have  had  some  amendments  today.  If 
the  majority  leader  would  call  for  any 
amendments  expected  to  be  offered, 
we  might  find  just  a  very  few  of  them 
settle  right  down  on  it  and  be  through 
in  time  to  take  up  the  other  bills  the 
Senator  mentioned. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  devout- 
ly wish  for  that,  I  hope,  indeed,  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  case. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  DENTON,  Mr,  Leader.  I  imagine 
you  heard,  but  I  did  not.  on  the  last 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table,  was  there 
a  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  do  not  believe  so.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  make  that.  I  will 
yield  now  so  he  may  do  so, 

Mr,  DENTON,  Mr,  President.  I  make 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  table  was  not 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


UMI 
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V\\r  tmiti.m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
Mr.  BAKb;K     N.'a     Mr    President.  I 

yirl.i  '  (;r  '\<»>'. 

I  hf    ('Kh:Sll)lNc  i    c)l'!-'U"ER.    The 
Si'iiarnr    I  mil!    Connecticut    is    recog- 

111, Tit 

Mr  Wl'  iCKt  K  I  believe  I  made  a 
puliK  .'!  i>rdi'r 

The  PR  Kyi  DING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  had  withheld  his  point  of 
order.  Will  the  Senator  now  please 
repeat  his  point  of  order? 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  made  the  point  of 
order  against  the  second-degree 
amendment,  that  it  was  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama contains  a  contingency,  and 
therefore  it  is  legislation,  so  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  stand?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Will  you  clarify  what 
the  meaning  of  the  yeas  and  nays  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  in  progress. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  'yea."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  There 
fore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston). If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liber- 
ty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi).  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatkikid)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 


Ihf     PR1-;SII)!N(  i     (  )1-'J-ICF:R      .-Xrr 
Ihrrr  ;m\  ot  her  tScnalors  iii  Mi'    ('hum 
bt  r  \\  ho  y.  i.sh  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  346  Leg.] 
YEAS-46 


Andrews 

Hart 

Riegle 

Baker 

Heirus 

Roth 

Baurus 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Benlsen 

Ka.'Uiebaum 

Sarbanes 

Bingaman 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Bradley 

L,autenberg 

Simpson 

Bumpers 

Leahy 

Specter 

Burdlck 

Levin 

Stafford 

Byrd 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Chafee 

MaUunaga 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Melzrnbaum 

Tower 

Cohen 

Moynihan 

r.songas 

Dodd 

Nunn 

Wallop 

Glenn 

Parkwood 

Welcker 

Goldwaler 

Pell 

Gorton 

Pryor 
NAYS-46 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Arm-strong 

Ford 

Melcher 

BIden 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gras,sley 

Nickles 

Bcschwitz 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Hawkias 

Proxmire 

D'Amalu 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Danforth 

Heflin 

Randolph 

DeConcmi 

Helm.s 

Symnui 

Denton 

Hiiddleslon 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Trible 

Dole 

Jepaen 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Kasten 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

l.axall 

Ea.st 

Lugar 
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Long,  against 

McClure.  against 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Murkow.ski 

Evan.s 

Hollings 

Percy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  46,  the  nays  are 
46. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  the  Chair  an- 
nounced the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  announced  the  vote.  The 
vote  is  46  to  46. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
advised  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  a 
tie  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  now  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  second-degree 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  without 
prejudice  to  its  being  offered  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


Mr  .JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I 
:i.^k  uiianiniou.s  f'cm.stnt  that  we  tempo 
ritrily  la.\  :L^i(ii-  the  ptruliriK  bu.sine.ss  in 
order  to  <(iri.sKi<T  an  amcncimfiit 
which  I  hii\r  (ifjired  with  the  di.stin 
gi);  ,hfit  r!'.;in;it'f-r  nt  ttic  bill  ;>-'-  \>.cli  ii-s 
t  h'   ( 'i  iitniii  ri  I'  ( 'ornnut  !i-c 

Mr     H.AKh.H     Mr     PriMditii.    r<M  r\ 
ing  Iti'    rii.',h!  Id  (li)iff't.  1  ill)  not  brhci'' 
the    Senator    mcaii.^    u>    rii;ik<     it    thi 
pondini'  hi!^!n»-s>- 

Mr  .H  )!i\.<  I  (  iN  I  rnrii!!  !  hi  pend- 
il:>   .iiM  ruliiit-nl. 

Mr    H.\KF;r.  The  pending  question. 

M:  !!)HN.-"'roN  T!ir  j)fndinK  ques- 
ti.  :. 

Mr.  Mt;rZi-:NHAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  we 
be  informed  v*.  hat  it  is? 

Mr.  JOHNS  ION   Yos 

The  PKhSIl)IN(i  dlFICER.  It  is 
the  prop"    •     !    •>  uside  both  the 

pending  a-  ■  '    !'!■:■     ;      posed  by  the 
Senator  !•    ■     A   iban.a  (Mr.  Denton). 

Mr.  MI-:: /I  NHAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  what 
the  business  is  and  how  long  it  will 
take? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  will  not  take 
long. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  was  not  upheld. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry; The  Chair  was  not  sustained  on 
the  point  of  order,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  was  there  a 
motion  to  table  and  to  reconsider  the 
vote?  I  could  not  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  motion  to  reconsider  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  Mr.  Denton,  and  a 
motion  to  table  by  the  Senator  from 


Idaho.  Mr.  McClure,  and  by  agree- 
ment, the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  at  this  stage,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  long  di.scussion  on 
the  continuing  resolution.  For  tho.se 
who  are  in  the  Chamber.  I  plan  to 
speak  for.  I  would  judge,  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  tonight.  I  would  bo 
happy  to  talk  with  the  majority  leader 
about  what  his  plans  arc.  because  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  him  in  turning  to 
other  matters.  But  for  now.  I  will 
simply  go  on  reading  from  the  book 
•Abortion  in  America."  When  I  left 
off  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  had  gotten 
to  1842: 

Van  de  Warker  added  that  he  was  always 
astounded  at  the  cool  effrontery  of  young 
girls  and  women"  in  discussing  sexual  mat- 
ters with  their  local  druggists.  Throughout 
the  1860s  and  early  1870s  local  apothecaries 
wrote  their  national  trade  journal  for  the 
latest  cmmenagogic  recipes  and  the  -Drug- 
gists' Circular"  complied  by  publishing  sev- 
eral for  their  readers  to  try. 

Along  with  the  suddenly  striking  public 
vLsibilitv  of  abortion  and  the  existence  of  a 
booming  business  in  abortifacient  prepara- 
tions, a  ihird  source  of  indirect  evidence  for 
the  likelihood  of  increased  abortion  rates  in 
the  United  Stales  after  1840  was  the  accel- 
erated proliferation  of  materials  that  al- 
lowed American  women  an  ever  widening 
access  to  possible  methods  of  aborting 
themselves.  While  popular  health  manuals 
continued  to  supply  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, as  they  had  earlier  in  the  century,  the 
number  of  specific  tracts  directed  at  women 
and  their  sexuality  increased  dramatically 
in  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv  as  well.  Some  of  the  latter  had  begun 
to  appear  in  the  1830s.  when  the  first  seri- 
ous public  discussions  of  contraception  and 
family  limitation  were  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Richard  Reeces    'Ladys  Medical  Guide, 
published  in  1833.  was  a  harbinger  of  later 
developments. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  For  those  w^ho  desire  to 
converse,   please   retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 
Mr.     PACKWOOD.     I     thank     the 

Chair. 

Reece  advanced  autoabortive  techniques 
by  recommending  for  suppressions  of  men- 
strual flow,  in  addition  to  the  ingesting  of 
aloes,  black  hellebore,  or  savin,  the  use  of  a 
syringe  to  administer  vaginally  solutions  of 
pennyroyal,  the  favorite  folk  emmenagogue 
of  the  British  Isles.  Reece  had  patented  a 
female  syringe  himself  and  urged  readers  to 
send  for  one.  These  syringes  were  doublle.ss 
ineffective  as  uterine  probes  and  hence  not 
directly  abortive  instruments,  but  their 
availability  to  the  public  beginning  in  the 
1830s  must  have  accustomed  many  women 
to  the  idea  that  instruments  could  be  used 
safely  and  effectively  to  control  their  repro- 
ductive functions.  In  a  similar  vein,  private 
clinics  for  women,  like  the  one  which 
opened  at  the  comer  of  Lynde  and  Cam- 
bridge Streets  in  Boston  in  1834.  began  to 
advertise  pointedly  during  the  1830s  their 
willingness  to  treat  any  and  all  female  com- 


plaints. Although  these  early  private  clinics 
probably  catered  primarily  to  women  con- 
cerned about  venereal  disease,  such  busi- 
nesses were  the  forerunners  of  what  would 
become  a  substantial  number  of  private 
abortion  clinics  by  the  lB40s  and  1850s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order 

Mr.     PACKWOOD.     I     thank     the 

Chair. 

In  1835  a  leading  Thomsonian  writer,  rec- 
ommended in  "the  Midwifes  Practical  Di- 
rectory" a  mixture  of  tansy  syrup  and  rum 
for  women  who  had  missed  a  period.  The 
Thomsonians  were  among  the  regulars' 
most  serious  rivals  during  the  1830s  and 
1840s.  Also  among  the  enemies  of  the  regu- 
lars were  the  so-called  botanies,  a  sect  that 
favored  natural  herbs  over  artificial  drugs 
and  chemicals.  Professor  Curtis  of  the  Bo- 
lanico-Medical  College  of  Ohio,  roasted  the 
regulars  in  1836  not  only  for  their  rough- 
shod .surgical  techniques  but  for  their  en- 
forced caution  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  "The 
regulars."  he  wrote,  were  'afraid  to  give 
their  Samsons  [their  most  powerful  drugs] 
in  cases  of  gestation"  and  as  a  result  often 
did  a  woman  "an  injury  instead  of  giving 
her  relief."  Botanies.  Curtis  noted  in  a  tell- 
ing comparison,  were  able  to  forge  ahead 
■always  in  favor  of  health  and  comfort,  be 
the  condition  of  the  patient  what  it  may.  " 
At  the  end  of  his  volume  Curtis  appended 
recipes  for  supposedly  natural  emmenago- 
gues.  ^     .  . 

Alfred  G.  Hall,  another  botanic  physician, 
was  trying  to  compete  for  a  livelihood  in  a 
city  overcrowded  with  physicians;  Roches- 
ter. New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  staff 
kindly  cease  all  conversation?  All  con- 
versations should  be  carried  on  in  the 
cloakroom. 
Mr.     PACKWOOD.     I     thank     the 

Chair. 

In  1843  Hall  turned  to  publication  to 
boost  his  income  and  attract  some  new  pa- 
tients. His  "Mother's  Own  Book"  listed  in 
the  table  of  contents  under  secret  informa- 
tion" a  number  of  emmenagogic  and  aborti- 
facient recipes.  Most  favored  was  a  mixture 
of  savin,  gin.  honey,  and  cayenne  pepper, 
which  Hall  termed  "very  powerful  in  remov- 
ing obstructions  and  perfectly  safe." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  staff 
kindly  cease  conversations? 

Mr.   PACKWOOD.    Again,    I    thank 
the  Chair  for  maintaining  order. 
He  also  confirmed  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Staff  who  con- 
tinue to  converse  will  be  ejected  from 
the  Chamber.  No  conversations  while 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  speaking. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Again.  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much. 

He  also  confirmed.  Savin  may  be  had  at 
any  of  our  apothecaries,  in  the  shrub  or 
leaves.  It  is  an  evergreen  growing  in  this 
country,  and  it  acts  freely  on  the  uterus  in 
promoting  Men.struation."  After  savin  he 
liked  bloodroot.  black  cohosh,  hemlock,  pen- 
nyroyal, tansy,  and  featherfew.  each  also 
taken  with  gin.  honey,  and  cayenne.  Laxa- 
tives and  hot  baths  were  recommended  as 
supplements  to  these  concoctions. 


A  man  calling  himself  A.  M  Maunceau 
and  claiming  to  be  a  -Professor  of  Di.seases 
of  Women"  published  in  1847  The  Married 
Woman's  Private  Medical  Companion." 
Mauriceau  was  actually  Charles  R.  Lohman, 
Madame  Restell's  husband,  though  contem- 
porary readers  could  hardly  have  known 
that.  His  book  openly  advocated  abortion. 
In  the  introduction  Mauriceau  claimed  that 
it  was  time  for  physiology  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  science,  technology,  and  civili- 
zation. Women  now  could,  and  therefore 
now  should,  be  spared  from  an  early  grave 
through  excessive  childbearing. 

He  dismissed  the  argument  that  the  kind 
of  knowledge  his  volume  convened  might 
-perhaps  .  .  .  lead  to  immorality  and  vice." 
After  all.  his  book  addressed  honorable, 
moral,  married  women  Mauriceau  men- 
tioned as  emmenagogues  the  usual  external 
cau-ses  of  abortion,  such  as  jumping  and 
straining,  plus  several  medicinal  prepara- 
tions. The  latter  depended  upon  thyme, 
pennyroyal,  tansy,  aloes,  wild  cherry  bark, 
ash  bark,  or  seneca  snakeroot  in  various 
combinations  with  gin.  His  biggest  pitch, 
however,  was  reserved  for  his  own  version  of 
"Portuguese  Female  Pills. "  which  he  distrib- 
uted by  mail  order.  The  pills  "would  un- 
doubtedly, even  produce  miscarriage,  if  ex- 
hibited during  pregnancy"  and  "their  effica- 
cy and  certainty  [were]  such  that  they 
[were]  sometimes  administered  in  cases  of 
malformation  of  the  pelvis,  when  the 
female  [was]  incompetent  to  give  birth  at 
maturitv."  The  pills  were  $5  per  box.  $3  per 
half  box.  and  a  New  York  City  address  was 
listed  for  mail  orders. 

The   -  Married  Womans  Private  Medical 
Companion"  di.scussed  at  length  what  Maur- 
iceau believed  to  be  the  perfectly  legitimate 
desire   of   many    American   women    in   the 
1840s  to  limit  the  sizes  of  their  families. 
Female     health     and     happiness    justified 
family  limitation,  and  so  might  a  desire  to 
prevent  the  continuation  of  undesirable  he- 
reditarv  traits.  Moreover,  the  social  advan- 
tage of" smaller  families  was.  for  Mauriceau. 
a  compelling  reason  as  well.  He  noted  that 
poor  women  in  the  United  States  frequently 
nursed  their  infants  over  two  years  "to  pro- 
tect themselves,  as  they  imagine,  from  be- 
coming pregnant.""  but  that  this  method  was 
unreliable.  The  best  method  was  an  early 
abortion,  the  earlier  the  better,  on  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  a  life-and-dealh  crisis  at 
full  term.   "It  would  seem  more  humane.""  he 
wrote,  "to  sacrifice,  before  the  period  of  via- 
bility, an  embryo  whose  existence  is  so  un- 
certain, in  order  to  protect  the  mother  from 
the    perilous    chances    of    s\TTiphyscotomy 
[sic]  and  the  Caesarean  section.  The  abuse 
and  criminal  extent  ion  of  such  a  resource," 
he  added  disingenuously,     is  reprehensible, 
but  not  its  proper  and  authorized  employ- 
ment. This  operation  should  always  be  un- 
dertaken with  great  care,  and  all  necessary 
precaution  used  to  satisfy  the  public  mind 
of  its  necessity."  Perhaps  most  important  of 
all.     the    volume    continued    to     reassure 
women    that    abortions    were,    relative    to 
childbirth,  safe  procedures  in  the  1840s.  "As 
is  well  known  by  those  versed  in  obstetrics." 
claimed  Mauriceau.  whenever  an  intentional 
abortion    seemed    medically    necessary,    "it 
[was]  attended  with  no  danger,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy."  In  a  foot- 
note he  mentioned  that  the  process  he  used 
himself  was  perfectly  safe,  led  to  miscar- 
riage   in    about     three    days,    and    would 
-  impart  no  pain." 

Buel  Eastman  published  his  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women  and 
Girls  "  in  Ohio  in  1845.  and  by  1848  it  was  al- 
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ready  In  Its  third  edition.  Eastman  unambig- 
uously endorsed  the  quIckentnK  doctrine,  ar- 
guinf!  that  it  was  "hanily  possible"  to  diag- 
nose pregnancy  prior  to  that  sign.  Conse- 
quently, women  could  and  should  treat 
themselves  for  stoppages  until  they  actually 
quickened.  Eastman's  special  pleading  was 
on  behalf  of  an  herb  known  as  biting 
smartweed.  upon  which  he  had  written  his 
dissertation.  This  is  the  most  active  agent 
we  possess  to  re-establish  the  monthly  dis 
charge.  "  he  asserted,  and  went  into  detail 
about  its  preparation  and  dosage.  His  ap- 
pendix identified  fifteen  other  substances  as 
abortifacients  or  emmenagogues.  and  gave 
for  each  the  recommended  dosage  in  cases 
of  suppression. 

Another  characteristic  tract  of  the  1840s 
was  M.  K.  Hard's  "Woman's  Medical 
Guide"  Testifying  indirectly  to  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  instrumental  abortion. 
Hard  penned  what  amounted  to  a  little  trea- 
tise on  the  advantages  of  herbal  and  botani- 
cal emmenagogues  over  surgery.  The  book 
castigated  the  many  physicians  "whose  only 
motive  is  gain.  "  and  urged  women  to  use  em- 
menagogic  pills  rather  than  become  victims 
of  the  new  corps  of  abortion  performers. 
Hard  favored  herbal  preparations  and  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  the  use  of  aloes,  jalap, 
the  varieties  of  cohosh,  squawroot.  black 
snakeroot.  madder,  smartweed.  and  mother- 
wort. 

Frederick  Hollick  brought  out  his  "Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  1849.  In  it  he  mentioned 
mild  emmenagogues.  but  refused  to  detail 
"stronger  remedies'"  because  he  realized 
that  American  women  were  putting  them  to 
what  he  personally  regarded  as  criminal 
usages  as  abortifacients.  He  likewise  warned 
other  physicians  that  patients  often  inten- 
tionally deceived  medical  men  in  cases  of 
stoppage  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to 
terminate  suspected  but  unwanted  pregnan- 
cies. Notwithstanding  these  attempts  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  those  writers  who  were 
making  abortifacient  information  available 
to  American  women  on  a  wide  scale.  Hollick 
did  discuss  two  recently  popularized  meth- 
ods of  unblocking  menstrual  obstruction 
that  had  just  come  to  his  attention.  By  mid- 
century  even  the  nation's  inventors  seemed 
intrigued  by  the  potentialities  of  abortion  as 
a  widespread  social  phenomenon. 

The  first  of  the  two  devices  Hollick 
claimed  had  recently  become  popular  was  a 
primitive  suction  system.  Developed  by  a 
Dr.  Sunot,  the  apparatus  consisted  of  an  air- 
tight cup  "from  which  the  air  may  be  drawn 
by  an  air  pump."  It  could  be  used  on  what 
Hollick  euphemistically  labeled  the  "lower 
body"  to  restore  bleeding.  According  to  Hol- 
lick. this  device  was  'one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  certain  means  of  bringing  on  the 
menstrual  flow  that  we  posse.ss.  In  fact,  it 
can  scarcely  fail!"  He  did  have  the  good 
sense  to  caution  against  using  it  recklessly, 
since  it  had  the  power  to  pull  blood  right 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  second 
device  Hollick  described  was  based  upon 
theories  put  forward  earlier  in  the  century 
concerning  the  effect  of  electricity  in  caus- 
ing the  uterus  to  empty  its  contents.  This 
particular  piece  of  equipment  consisted  of 
two  long  leads  hooked  up  to  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. One  pole  was  placed  upon  the  lower 
back,  "and  the  other  on  the  abdomen,  just 
over  the  pubia:  but  at  other  times  it  is  nec- 
essary to  apply  it  more  or  less  internally,  in 
various  ways  not  necessary  to  be  here  de- 
scribed." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  l'.\fK'A<  )(  )1 )  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaiiinioiJ.s  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  my  resuming  being  con 
sidered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLK  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
now  how  I  was  not  listening  intently 
to  his  previous  recitation  from  this 
book. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  read  it  from  the  .start.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  no  assault  to  the 
Senators  sensibilities  to  say  that  I  do 
not  plan  to  listen  now  either.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  find  useful  work  for  the 
Senate. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
put  us  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bill,  on  condition  that  if  the  request  is 
granted,  of  course,  he  would  lose  the 
floor,  but  if  the  request  is  not  granted, 
he  would  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor,  and  that  it  would  not  count  as  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  major- 
ity leader  be  willing,  when  we  go  back 
on  this  bill,  to  allow  me  to  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  do  not  have  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  within  an  hour  when  we  go  back, 
giving  us  a  chance  to  finish  this  thing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  response.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  not  to  do  that  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  the  chairman 
here.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  try 
to  move  on  with  the  bill  itself.  But  the 
Senator  certain! v  can  gain  recognition. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  majority 
leader  is  right.  I  will  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  may  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  without  it  counting  a.s  a  second 
speech  when  he  resumes,  unless  the 
unanimous-consent  request  I  make  in 
respect  of  proceeding  temporarily  to 
another  measure  is  objected  to,  in 
which  case  he  will  be  rcrecognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER   I  t  dank  the  Chair. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
business  and  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  360,  H.R.  2230, 


an  act  to  amend  the  Civil   Huh!:,  Act 
of  19.S7 

The  l'Uf..SlI)IN(  i  oi-'MCl-K  Is 
there  iibjei  !  ,. .;,  ' 

Mr.  B'i'KU.  Mr.  PreMdenl,  re.ser\  mg 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  majority  leader  has  pro 
pounded  this  request  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  all  been  put  on  notice 
and  I  know  of  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

Mr  I'.AKl  F.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader 

(Mr  I  .\(  KWOOD  a.ssumed  the 
chair 

Mr.  UAKKK.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  most  re- 
cently the  occupant  of  the  chair,  may 
wish  to  reserve  his  right  to  object  to 
the  request  I  have  put? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  plan  to  object.  I  wanted  to  be  on 
the  floor  so  I  could  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  an  amendment 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  pending  is 
the  request  I  stated  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2230)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Right  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  here  and  I  understand 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  is  here.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  finish  this  bill  this  after- 
noon. I  understand  there  will  be 
amendments  offered.  We  do  not  have 
a  time  agreement,  but  I  hope  Senators 
can  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter 
and  finish  the  bill  by.  say,  6:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  say  that 
there  are  items  which  have  been 
cleared  on  today's  Executive  Calendar 
and  the  Legislative  Calendar.  We  will 
do  those  immediately  after  we  com- 
plete debate  on  this  bill,  or  at  6:30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  withhold  the 
amendment  until  there  have  been 
opening  statements  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  H.R.  2230,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 


The  Civil  Ki^-'tit.^  Commi-ssion  v.a.< 
created  in  the  19,t'T  Civil  Rights  Art. 
At  that  lime,  it  was  given  only  a  2-year 
existence.  A  series  of  subsequent  au- 
ihorizing  legislation  has  extended  the 
Commission  until  this  year. 

For  several  months,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  had  under  active 
consideration  various  proposals  to  re- 
authorize the  Commission.  The.se  in- 
clude the  administration's  propcsal. 
wi'.ich  I  introduced  by  request  last 
spring,  and  a  wide  variety  of  permuta- 
tions of  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced. The  qualified  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  have 
been  simultaneously  pending  in  the 
committee.  We  have  attempted  in 
good  faith  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
compromise  under  which  those  nomi- 
nees could  serve  on  a  Civil  Rights 
Commi-ssion  with  an  extended  life. 

Mr.  President,  at  no  time  during  the 
course  of  those  negotiations  was  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  doubt.  I  have  made 
that  intention  clear,  as  have  tlie  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Hatch).  As  recently  as 
last  week,  the  administration  reaf- 
firmed its  clear  support  for  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  November  29 
deadline  looming  before  us.  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  act  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  The  Commission  must  be  re- 
authorized promptly.  After  surveyng 
all  of  the  alternatives,  I  have  conclud- 
ed, alor.g  with  the  administration,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  that  the  best  course  of 
action  at  this  point  is  to  accept  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, without  change.  This  will  enable 
us  to  send  legislation  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  immediately.  I  see  no 
reason  for  further  delay  at  this  point. 
The  House  bill.  H.R.  223C.  has  two 
basic  features.  First,  it  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  5  years, 
through  September  30.  1988.  This  ex- 
tension is  in  keeping  with  those  in  the 
past.  Second,  it  would  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's removal  power  so  that  only  re- 
moval "for  cause"  would  be  author- 
ized. This.  I  believe,  addresses  the  con- 
cerns which  have  been  voiced  by  some 
of  my  colleagues.  H.R.  2230  was  passed 
by  the  House  with  wide,  bipartisan 
support. 

I  understand  that  an  amendmc-nt 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill  which  would 
essentially  place  the  Commission  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  this  course 
of  action  would  be  ill-advised  in  sever- 
al respects.  First,  it  would  further 
delay  this  legislation  and  place  us  in 
grave  danger  of  missing  the  November 
29  deadline.  Second,  there  are  substan- 
tial problems  with  this  alternative, 
which  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail 
when  it  is  offered.  It  is  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  administration  and  was 


recently  questioned  m  a  Washington 
Post  editorial. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  continued  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  had. 
and  continues  to  have,  the  support  of 
the  administration,  myself,  and  vari- 
ous others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
In  furtherance  of  that  position.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  body  should 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  H.R 
2230.  without  amendment 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
first  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
keeping  his  commitment,  as  he  always 
does  keep  his  commitments,  to  bring 
up  this  legislation  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  keeping  his  commitment  to 
make  "sure  that  we  move  on  disposing 
one  way  or  the  other  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion  and  its  markup  for 
reauthorization,  I  shall  be  •  ery  brief 
at  this  time  and  then  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  make  one 
thing  perfectly  clear:  The  Hou.se  bill 
that  we  are  voting  on  or  will  be  voting 
on  is  not  a  bill  everyone  in  the  House 
supports.  The  House  bill  was  in  the 
context  of  an  overall  agreement.  The 
overall  agreement  encompassed  the 
makeup  of  the  Commission. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  what  some  argue 
it  is  not  his  authority  to  do.  Others, 
like  myself,  argue  about  the  wisdom  of 
his  having  done  it.  Still  oihers  argue 
that  he  does  not  have  the  legal  basis 
to  do  it.  Nonetheless,  the  President 
came  forward  and  said  he  did  not  like 
those  folks  around  the  Commission 
now. 
A  President  can  say  that. 
The  President  then  went  forward 
and  decided  he  was  going  to  change 
two  of  the  folks  on  that  commission, 
and  he  did.  That  caused  a  bit  of  a 
brouhaha. 

Then  he  suggested,  about  early 
summer,  that  he  had  decided  there 
were  three  more  people  he  did  not  like 
on  that  commission,  one  who  is  affec- 
tionately referred  to  as  a  Maoist,  the 
other  referred  to  as  having  been  there 
too  long.  In  our  conversations  about 
this,  he  said.  I  do  not  want  those 
three  folks  on  the  Commission  and  I 
am  appointing  three  new  folks.  They 
are  good  folks."  And  they  are.  Abram 
is  a  qualified  man.  has  good  creden- 
tials on  civil  rights,  and  the  two  other 
appointees  are  good  folks 

It  became  clear  that  there  were 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  thought 
this  was  putting  into  questio.i  liie  in- 
dependence of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion-which  I  might  add  has  been 
an  independent  advisory  group-~I  em- 
phasize ■advisory"— underline  "adviso- 
ry," I  reemphasize  ■advisory."  That  is 
all  it  is.  advisory.  Some  of  us  thought 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fart  that  it 
aad  been  an  independent  advisory 
committee   from   Eisenhower   straight 


through  President  Reagan.  President 
Reagan  was.  at  a  minimum,  commit- 
ting a  breach  of  faith  regarding  what 
we  all  thought  heretofore  was  an  inde- 
pendent Commission,  We  can  all  argue 
whether  it  was  or  was  not. 

I  suggest  that  the  end  result  was 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  dilemma  about  the  future 
makeup  of  the  Commission.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  others  of  us  said,  maybe  we 
can  work  this  thing  out:  maybe  we  can 
do  something  that  makes  sense,  pre- 
serves the  integrity  from  our  perspec- 
tive and  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  others,  who 
thought  the  integrity  was  there  all  the 
time;  maybe  we  can  do  .something  to 
pre,serve  the  President's  prerogative, 
maybe  we  can  start  to  negotiate. 

•We  negotiated  for.  literally, 
months— specifically  5  months.  I  am 
embarrassed  to  say  I  have  probably 
spent  more  time  on  this  issue,  which 
Senator  Dole  refers  to  as  a  beltway 
issue,  than  anything  else  I  have  done 
in  the  last  5  months. 

It  was  a  good-faith  effort.  We  met 
with  administration  officials,  we  met 
with  everyone.  We  finally  had  a  pro- 
posal that  was  encompassed  within 
the  context  of  this  House-passed  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  Commission, 
which  said.  "Look,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  membership  to  eight  and 
we  are  going  to  work  it  out  the  follow- 
ing way:  We  are  going  to  have  two  of 
the  three  appointees  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  right  away,  one  more  of 
the  appointees,  the  third  one.  in  Janu- 
ary of  1985,  and  then  we  are  going  to 
have  two  every  year  thereafter."  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  really  did.  I  thought,  some 
pretty  good  work  We  got  a  consensus, 
at  least  m  terms  of  votes,  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  We  thought  we  had 
it  pretty  well  locked  up  and  satisfied. 
Not  everybody  was  happy— the  civil 
rights  com.munity  was  not  happy,  the 
President  was  not  happy,  but  the 
Senate  was  happy,  and  at  lea-st  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  happy,  A  majority,  I  empha- 
size. There  was  a  distinct  number  of 
those  m  the  minority  who  were  not 
happy,  but  at  least  a  majority  were 
happy.  So  I  got  on  my  usual  Amtrak 
trainand  headed  on  down  thinking  I 
had  done  the  Lords  work  the  la.-t  5 
months  along  with  Senators  Specter, 
Dole,  and  others,  and  we  had  come  up 
with  a  way  to  satisfy  the  civil  rights 
constituency  in  this  country,  of  which 
I  consider  myself  a  member,  and  also 
to  do  something  which  was  positive 
and  productive.  I  got  in  my  office  at 
9:30  in  the  morning.  We  were  about  to 
go  in  to  meet,  and  I  received  a  call 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  full  corrunittee  who  said.     Joe,  I 
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think  we  are  goitiK  to  cancel  today's 
executive  session.  "  which  he  should 
have  done  in  light  of  what  happened.  I 
said.  •Well,  why?"  He  said.  ■Well,  the 
President  "—the  chairman  did  not  .say 
this,  but  my  staff  informed  me  that 
the  President  had  fired  three  members 
of  the  Commission,  the  three  we  had 
been  negotiating  over  for  5  months.  I 
almost  wish  he  had  just  fired  them  in 
the  beginning  and  we  had  gone  on  to 
this  thing  5  months  ago.  But  after  5 
months  of  good  negotiation,  the  morn- 
ing we  go  in  with  the  votes  to  pass  the 
legislation,  which  is  a  version  of  this 
legislation  that  we  have  before  us  now. 
the  President  fired  everybody.  Well, 
all  bets  were  off.  He  fired  everybody. 
The  House  thought  that  the  bill  they 
passed  and  sent  over  to  us  was  based 
on  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  at 
the  time  the  House  passed  that  bill. 
Now  I  find  myself  in  the  dubious  posi- 
tion, along  with  Senator  Specter  and 
others  on  the  floor,  saying  we  are 
against  this  House-passed  bill  because 
after  the  firings,  the  House- passseu 
bill  does  not  maintain  the  integrity 
and  the  independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

So  the  President  says  he  wants  a 
commission,  a  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Well,  with  all  due  respect,  he 
wants  a  kind  of  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion different  than  the  kind  of  Civil 
Rights  Commission  I  want.  I  want  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  is  able 
to  say  what  it  wants  to  say  and  give  an 
advisory  opinion.  Why  should  the 
President  be  afraid  of  an  advisory 
opinion?  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  disagreed  with  every  President, 
has  criticized  every  President  from 
Dwighl  D.  Eisenhower.  John  Kenne- 
dy. Lyndon  Baines  John.son,  Richard 
Nixon.  Gerald  Ford,  and  Jimmy 
Carter.  They  have  all  been  criticized 
by  it.  They  did  not  like  it;  they  lived 
with  it.  I  thought  that  was  part  of  the 
process.  I,  for  example,  am  in  total 
agreement  with  the  appointees,  and 
have  so  voted  for  the  last  11  years, 
who  state  that  they  are  for  civil  rights, 
but  against  busing  and  against  quotas. 
So  I  do  not  just  -say  that.  I  voted  that 
way.  and  I  voted  that  way  as  an  advo- 
cate of  civil  rights  for  the  past  11 
years. 

We  are  toJd  that  the  real  reason 
people  arc  against  these  appointments 
relates  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
either  for  busing  or  against  busing  or 
for  quotas  or  against  quotas.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

And  so  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor 
now,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
for  those  who  have  their  squawkboxes 
on.  do  not  be  misled:  the  Hou.sc-passed 
bill  that  is  before  us.  that  is  about  to 
be  amended,  absent  it  being  amended, 
is  not  supported  by  the  civil  rights 
community;  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  a  compromise.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  some  of  us  think  maybe 
the  President  has  a  different  agenda 
on  this  issue  and  we  are  prepared  to 
di.scuss.  not  at  length  but  fully  and 
hopefully  by  6:30  finish  it  all.  what 
that  agenda  is.  With  that.  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  expressed  the  com- 
mitment of  our  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  the  cause  of  equal 
justice  and  civil  rights. 

Until  this  year,  it  was  a  commission 
free  of  Presidential  ob.struction.  inter- 
ference and  manipulation. 

If  Congress  refuses  to  act  now  and 
reauthorize  an  independent  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  then  Congress 
will  demonstrate  that  it  is  as  indiffer- 
ent to  civil  rights  as  is  Ronald  Reagan. 

This  is  the  issue  facing  the  Senate: 
Our  responsibility— in  the  face  of  Pres- 
idential intransigence— to  protect  the 
independence  and  insure  continuation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  ex 
amine  and  report  on  discrimination  or 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
age,  handicap,  national  origin,  or  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

For  more  than  25  years,  this  Com- 
mission has  carefully  evaluated  the 
effect  of  Federal  laws  in  causing  or  in 
preventing  discrimination. 

It  has  weighed  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams in  remedying  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination and  in  providing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Throughout   its   lifetime,   the  Com- 
mission   has    served    with    significant 
beneficial  effect  as  a  national  clearing 
house  for  civil  rights  information. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
not  always  been  pleased  with  the  cri- 
tiques of  their  programs  i.ssued  by  an 
independent,  bipartisan  Civil  Righf^ 
Commission. 

But  every  President  of  either  party 
from  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  Jimmy 
Carter  supported  the  efforts  of  this 
Commi-ssion  and  permitted  it  to  do  its 
work  independently  and  without  inter- 
ference. 

Every  President  until  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  to  do  its  job  properly 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  must 
function  independently,  free  of  Presi- 
dential domination. 

Yft  Ronald  Reagan— who  already 
had  appointed  two  of  the  six  sitting 
commissioners— recently  fired  with^.ut 


cause  three  additional  commissioners 
to  appoint  others  more  to  his  liking. 

Moreover,  this  precipitous  action  has 
been  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions by  this  administration  to  ob- 
struct a  bipartisan  settlement  of  the 
closely  related  issues  of  reauthoriza- 
tion and  continued  independence  of 
the  Commission. 

Permitting  Ronald  Reagan  to  name 
five  of  the  six  commissioners  as  a  price 
for  reauthorization  is  too  expensive  a 
price,  Mr.  President,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified  Ronald  Reagan's  nomi- 
nees are. 

II  President  Reagan  is  permitted  to 
get  away  with  his  unprecedented 
firing  of  these  commissioners  without 
cause,  no  further  commissioner  would 
even  feel  free  to  express  views  critical 
of  any  administration  policy  without 
fearing  loss  of  his  or  her  job. 

This  is  bound  to  chill  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

The  President's  actions  raise  serious 
questions  about  his  willingness  to 
permit  an  independent  Civil  Kights 
Commission  to  survive  and  about  the 
sincerity  of  his  commitment  to  civil 
right  generally,  despite  his  recent 
statements  in  signing  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  legislation. 

Ronald  Reagan  in  out  of  step  with 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
and  with  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  this  Commission 
should  continue  its  vital  work  free  of 
Presidential  interference. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter »,  member  of  the  President's 
party,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN).  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  have  jointly 
authored  the  amendment  before  us. 
This  amendment  will  permit  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  do  its  work  as 
an  independent,  bipartisan  congres- 
sionally  appointed  body. 

We  do  not  have  time  to  melt  the  op- 
position of  this  intractable  President. 

The  Commission's  legal  authority 
has  already  expired,  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  shut  down  within  a  few 
weeks  unless  Congress  acts  now. 

I  urge  overwhelming  support  for  the 
Specter-Biden  amendment  to  reestab- 
lish an  independent  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2533 

(Purpo.se;   To   establish    a   Commission    on 

Civil  Rights  in  the  legislative  branch  of 

the  Federal  Government) 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  considei  ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  'egtslntive  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Biden.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2533. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  through  line  2  on  page  3  line 
three,  strike  all  after  the  word  That "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  -Commi-ssion  on  Civil 
Rights  Authorization  Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

■Sfc.  101.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  legis- 
lative t^ranch  of  the  Government  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  Commission). 

•■(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows: 

(1)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party;  and 

••(2)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
■ic)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members  annually.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

■(d)  Members  of  the  Commis.sion  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
that  as  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  the  first  and 
second  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
two-year  terms,  the  third  and  fourth  Com- 
missioners appointed  shall  serve  four-year 
terms,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  Commis-sion- 
ers  appointed  shall  serve  six-year  terms.  A 
Commissioner  may  be  reappointed. 

■•(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations. 
as  the  original  appointment  wa.s  made. 

••(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

•■(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office .". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  provision  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stales 
Code,  relating  to  administrative  procedure 
and  freedom  of  information,  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
apply  to  the  Commission  established  under 
this  Act.^'. 
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(c)  Section  104(c)  ol  the  Civu  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(c)  The  Commission  shall  .submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble.". 

(d)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(a)(1)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

••(2)(A)  Effective  November  29.  1983.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  first,  all  employees  (other  than 
the  director,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  special  assistants  thereof)  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act  of  1983. 

■•(B)  Upon  application  of  any  individual 
(other  than  the  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  special  assistant  thereof) 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  on  September  30.  1983.  the  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  .such  individual  to  a 
position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  which,  are 
comparable  to  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  on  September  30.  1983. 

•■(C)  Any  employee  transferred  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (Bi  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  without  a  break 
in  service  for  purpose  of  chapter  35  (reten- 
tion preference).  55  (pay  administration).  63 
(leave).  81  (insurance)  and  89  (health  insur- 
ance) of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

•■(3)  Within  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priation, the  Commission  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable. 

•■(4)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  estab- 
lish by  regulation  a  personnel  management 
system  for  the  Commission  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  personnel  management 
system  established  under  section  732  of  title 
31.  United  Slates  Code.". 

(e)  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 


•AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,180,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  ■. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  files,  records, 
and  balances  of  appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  are  transferred  to 
the  Commission  established  by  the  amena- 
ment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  established  by  the  amendment 
made  bv  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
bound  by  all  rules  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  which  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  until  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  further  the 
purpose  outlined  in  the  last  speech  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN).  and  it  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  congressionally  appointed,  bi- 
partisan Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  thus  amendment  is  to  break 
the  unpasse  which  we  now  find  our- 


selves in  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
the  past  several  months. 

In  proposing  this  amendment,  I  do 
so  reluctantly  because  it  had  been  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  the  controversy  could  be 
worked  out  on  an  amicable  basis 
among  all  the  parties  involved.  I  com- 
mend the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  chairs  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  his 
very  strenuous  efforts  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  compromise  on  this  matter 
and  for  his  patience  in  scheduling  and 
rescheduling  the  complex  matters 
which  have  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  also  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  for  his  diligence  in  con- 
ducting very  extensive  hearings  on  the 
three  nominees  submitted  by  the 
President,  hearings  which  were  held 
many  months  ago.  as  early  as  July 
1983. 

I  sat  through  all  of  those  hearings 
and.  frankly,  was  impressed  with  the 
credentials  of  the  three  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  the  President.  But  as  those 
hearings  progressed.  I  came  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  three  nominees  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  institu- 
tional independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  undermined.  Because  of 
that  sense,  I  wrote  to  the  President  on 
July  29,  1983.  in  a  letter  which  was  not 
made  public  at  that  time,  as  follows: 

July  29.  1983. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  result  of  listen- 
ing to  many  witnesses  at  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  reflecting  on  the  matter.  I 
am  writing  to  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
three  nominations  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  do  so  for  these  reasons:  (1)  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  civil  rights 
enforcement  requires  it;  (2)  your  policy  on 
civil  rights  has  been  badly  misunderstood: 
(3)  this  bold  move,  which  would  be  a  sharp 
reversal  of  your  present  position,  would  re- 
store public  confidence  in  your  civil  rights 
position. 

As  the  record  will  show  at  the  two  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
stated  for  the  record  that  I  believed  you  had 
the  right  to  replace  Commission  members 
and  the  sole  question  before  the  Committee 
was  the  independence  and  qualification  of 
your  nominees.  As  the  hearings  progressed, 
there  was  no  significant  challenge  to  the 
qualfication  and  independence  of  the  nomi- 
nees. •  ■  •  , 
Based  on  that  analysis,  it  was  my  initial 
conclusion  that  the  nominees  should  be  con- 
firmed. However,  in  this  unique  situation, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 

parts.  . 

In  a  context  where  you  would  be  replacing 
five  of  six  Commission  members  in  an  un- 
precedented manner  during  the  26  year  life 
of  the  Commission,  there  is  substance  to  the 
objection  raised  by  so  many  witnesses  that 
the  character  of  the  Commission  is  being  in- 
appropriately reshaped  by  one  Administra- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  continuity  of  independence  of 
the    Civil    Rights    Commission.    The    sub- 
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stance,  as  well  as  the  perception,  is  that  the 
institutional  independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  altered. 

Such  a  bold  move  on  your  part  would,  in 
my  opinion,  Rive  additional  strength  to  your 
Presidency  and  to  your  commitment  on  civil 
rights.  There  is  real  value  to  listening  and 
hearing  and  changing  your  mind. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  generally  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  rights  law  specifically 
for  you  to  withdraw  the  three  nominations. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter, 
amendment  no.  2s34 
(Purpose:    To    establish    a    Commission    on 
Civil  Rights  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government) 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  to 
the  pending  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2534. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  4  on  page  1  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"establishment  of  the  commission  on  civil 

RIGHTS 

"Sec  101.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  a  congression- 
al Commission  on  Civil  Rights  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Commission'). 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  no  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party: 
and 

"(2)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  le£»der  of  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  .select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  V.ce  Chairman  from  among  its 
members  annually.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  t>e 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
thai  as  designated  by  tlie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  tne  first  and 
second  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
two-year  terms,  the  third  and  (ourth  Com- 
missioners appcAnted  shall  serve  four-year 
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terms,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  Commission- 
ers appointed  shall  .serve  six-year  terms.  A 
Commissioner  may  be  reappointed. 

•(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  .same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may 
continue  to  .serve  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  memlier  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  provision  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  administrative  procedure 
and  freedom  of  information,  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
apply  to  the  Commission  established  under 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble.". 

(d)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)(A)  Effective  November  29,  1983.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  first,  all  emplo.vees  (other  than 
the  Director,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  special  assistants  thereof)  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commi.s.sion  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act  of  1983. 

"(B)  Upon  application  of  any  individual 
(other  than  the  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  special  assistant  thereof  * 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  on  September  30,  1983.  the  Com 
mission  shall  appoint  such  individual  to  a 
position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  which,  are 
comparable  to  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  on  September  30.  1983. 

"(C)  Any  employee  transferred  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  em 
ployed  by  the  Government  without  a  break 
in  .service  for  purpose  of  chapter  35  (reten- 
tion preference).  55  (pay  adminLstration),  63 
(leave).  81  (insurance)  and  89  (health  insur- 
ance) of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Within  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priation, the  Commi.ssion  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  It  deems  advi.sable 

"(4 1  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  estab- 
lish by  regulation  a  per.sonnel  management 
system  for  the  Commission  which  .'ihall  be 
consistent  with  the  personnel  management 
system  established  under  section  732  of  title 
31,  United  Stales  Code.". 

(e)  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Art  i.r 
1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1988." 

Sec.  3.  (a I  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  files, 
records,  and  balances  of  appropriations  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  established  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
bound  by  all  rules  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  which  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  until  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  consider.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  essential  conclu- 
sion is  that,  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  Presidents  three  nominees,  there 
would  be  five  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  my  judgment,  that  puts  the 
institutional  independence  of  the 
Commission  into  question. 

The  sequence  of  events  which  next 
followed.  Mr.  President,  was  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. At  one  juncture,  representatives 
of  the  White  House  urged  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  vote  out  the 
President  s  three  nominees. 

I  agreed  with  representatives  of  the 
White  House  to  cast  a  vote  to  vote  out 
those  three  nominees  so  that  the 
matter  might  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time, 
I  made  my  position  plain  at  that  time 
that  I  woulii  vote  for  one  of  the  nomi- 
nees. Mr.  Morris  Abrams,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  preeminently  well 
qualified,  but  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
other  two.  not  because  of  their  lack  of 
qualification  but  because  of  my  con- 
clusion that  if  all  three  were  con- 
firmed the  institutional  independence 
of  the  Commission  would  be  under- 
mined. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  have  been  split,  as  I  understand 
the  positions.  9  to  9.  notwithstanding 
my  agreement  to  vote  out  all  three 
nominees,  and  a  vote  was  never  taken. 

The  next  .sequence  of  events  includ- 
ed substantial  di.scussion.  my  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  bill  1832.  which  was  a 
compromise  to  provide  for  permanent 
reauthorization  of  the  Commission 
and  to  establish  6-year  staggered 
terms  for  members  of  that  Commis- 
sion. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  then  elaborated  on 
that  proposal  by  suggesting  an  eight- 
member  Commission  with  staggered 
terms,  replacement  only  for  cause,  and 
which  could  function  only  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  quorum.  The  efforts  at 
compromi.se  came  very  close,  indeed, 
with  a  final  thought  that  the  Commis- 
ion  V  ji;ld  be  expanded  to  eight.  The 
:    t'SiOfnt  viuld  secure  two  additional 


appoint niciit.'-  uiiich.  con.sidering  the 
two  which  lif  liad  already  appointed, 
would  bring  hi.s  total  appointments  to 
four.  Four  appoint<>es  would  already 
have  been  named  by  other  appointing 
authorities. 

The  negotiations  broke  down  when 
representatives  of  the  President 
wanted  a  fifth  appoint  in.  tn.  effective 
April  1,  1984.  It  was  my  thought  and 
the  thout:ht  of  others  that  that  would 
not  maintain  the  in.stitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commi-ssion.  because 
it  would  simply  not  be  an  even  divi- 
sion. 

The  events  of  the  firing  of  three 
Commissioners  are  now  history,  and  it 
is  mv  thought  that  some  action  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  the  exi.stence  of 
a  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It  is  vital 
that  there  be  a  Commission  to  protect 
the  interests  of  minorities,  blacks.  His- 
panics.  the  interests  of  women,  and 
the  interests  of  all,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  congressionally  appointed  Com- 
mission of  eight  members,  four  to  be 
appointed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate— two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans—and four  to  be  appointed 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Hou.se— two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans— will 
maintain  the  purpose  of  the  existing 
Commission,  that  is.  its  investigatory 
role,  its  evaluating  role,  and  its  report- 
ing role. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  have 
made  it  plain  that  this  is  entirely  con- 
stitutional: Hannah  v.  Larche.  363  U.S. 
420,  a  1960  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1 
(1976),  another  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Essentially  slated,  the  Commission 
would  go  forward  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  the  civil  rights  would  con- 
tinue to  be  protected.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  best  compromise  which  can 
be  crafted,  based  upon  the  status  of 
the  record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  SPLCILK.  Mr.  Pr(\sident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
second-degree  amendment  or  the  first- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  At  this  time.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  pending  business  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  Biden 
amendment  to  the  Specter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  open- 
ing statements.  I  have  listened  careful- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


In  this  instance,  1  think  that  both 
sides  got  what  they  deserve.  We  tried 
for  weeks  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
and  neither  side  would  give.  I  guess 
each  side  had  a  strong  vested  interest 
in  the  outcome:  and  a.s  a  result,  despite 
all  the  good  intentions  of  a  lot  of 
people,  it  wa.s  not  po.ssible  to  put  to- 
gether a  eompromsie  that  would  satis- 
fy one  group  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
administration  on  the  other  hand. 

The  net  result  is  why  we  are  here 
today,  and  we  are  here  today  still 
searching  for  that  compromise,  where- 
bv  each  side  understands  the  interests 
of  the  other  and  is  willing  to  accom- 
modate .some  of  the  concerns  the 
other  side  ha,s 

My  view  is  tha!  v.e  should  !ia\"e  at 
least  a  quasi-Presidenlial  commission. 
We  are  talking  about  Congress  having 
a  legislative  commi.ssion.  We  are  not 
even  under  the  act.  We  are  not  even 
under  the  EEOC.  Maybe  it  is  all  right 
for  us  to  say  that  we  should  have  a 
Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  and  that  we 
think  we  should  have  an  amendment 
to  say  that  we  also  will  be  subject  to 
the  laws  as  they  apply.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  debate  has  been  initiated. 
and  perhaps  between  now  and  tomor- 
row morning  there  will  be  enough  give 
on  each  side  that  it  might  even  bring 
this  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  working 
with  Members  on  both  sides,  as  have 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  others,  trying  to 
hammer  out  some  compromise  that 
would  not  destroy  the  importance  of 
the  Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  keep 
it  at  the  same  high  level,  there  must 
be  .some  Presidential  involvement.  You 
can  have  a  Presidential  commission, 
and  that  is  one  thing.  You  can  have  a 
legislative  commission,  ant.  that  is 
something  else.  How  do  you  put  it  to- 
gether? 

You  have  the  President  appoint  four 
members  of  an  eight-member  Commis- 
sion, and  then  the  House  and  Senate 
leaders  recommend  two  apiece,  and 
the  President  must  accept  tho.se  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  President  has 
the  right  to  name  the  chairman  and 
the  cochairman.  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  fairly 
close  to  working  out  some  satisfactory 
package  where  there  is  a  shared  au- 
thority to  appoint  members  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission— specifically, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties,  to  submit  candi- 
dates to  the  President.  The  question 
is.  how  many  names?  Does  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  right  to  appoint  four  of 
the  eight?  Those  are  areas  we  have 
been  exploring  all  day  today  and  yes- 
terday and  in  the  past  few  days. 


I  hope  that  before  any  final  action  is 
taken  on  this  amendment,  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  at  least  to  discuss 
It  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  see  if  we  are  getting  clo.se 
enough  to  find  .some  agreement  where- 
by we  can  accommodate  the  interests 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  I  understand  how  far  the  Senator 
has  flushed  out  this  potential  compro- 
mise. Does  the  potential  vehicle  for 
compromise  envision  the  President 
with  four  appointees? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  one  track  we  are 
pursuing,  where  the  President,  in 
effect,  would  have  four  appointees 
and.  for  all  practical  purposes.  Con- 
gress would  have  four  appointees,  or 
you  would  limit  his  option  so  that  he 
would  have  to  take  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
each  of  which  would  have  two  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  BIDEN  With  respect  to  those 
appointees,  has  the  Senator  consid- 
ered the  prospect  that  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  each  of  the  appointing 
powers— whether  the  President,  the 
Senate,  or  the  House— be  bipartisan, 
that  the  President  would  have  to  ap- 
point two  and  two.  or  one  and  one 
from  different  parties? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  We  would 
try  to  maintain  that  parity,  which  is 
historic,  as  the  Senator  knows,  on  the 
Commission,  which  is  one  reason  why 
many  of  the  civil  rights  groups  object- 
ed to  the  President's  early  plan,  be- 
cause it  disrupted  that  balance.  The 
balance  would  be  an  eight-member 
Commission,  with  not  more  than  four 
from  either  party.  Just  how  you  reach 
that  four.  I  guess,  is  a  detail  we  would 
have  to  fashion,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  have  a  balance. 
Did  I  answer  the  Senator? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  did  just 
fine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  had  a  little  side  confer- 
ence there. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lot  of 
good  will  in  the  Chamber  and  I  hope 
outside  of  the  Chamber  we  could  prob- 
ably discuss  this,  unless  there  is  some 
disposition  to  end  the  debate  on  this 
and  pass  something  this  evening. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  chance.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Sena- 
tor DoMENici,  has  been  working  with 
some  of  the  civil  rights  groups  and 
representatives  of  the  White  House. 
He  has  had  a  lot  of  input  this  after- 
noon. He  is  willing  to  try  to  help  us.  It 
is  not  a  budget  problem.  But  he  has  a 
verv  real  interest  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  not  adverse,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,   to  working 
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this  out.  I  would  love  to  work  it  out.  It 
may  be  that  if  the  Senator  has  any 
draft  of  the  potential  compromise  he 
is  suggesting  we  could  see  that.  I  am 
not  anxious  to  preclude  the  prospect 
of  that  occurring.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
who  I  think  is  not  only  a  great  com- 
promiser but  the  greatest  compromis- 
er, and  it  has  been  my  sense  that  when 
it  was  obvious  that  this  amendment 
had  two  principal  sponsors  and  52  co- 
sponsors  there  would  be  some  move- 
ment by  the  administration  to  come  to 
a  compromise,  I  think  that  is  by  far 
the  best  resolution. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  a  Civil 
Rights  Comml-ssion  maintained  in  its 
current  form  with  the  President  as  th" 
appointing  authority.  Given  all  the  op- 
tions, that  is  the  preferable  option 

I  think  we  would  all  like  to  support 
the  President  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  if  we  can.  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  consistent  with  the  insti- 
tutional independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion. If  a  compromise  can  be  worked 
out.  that  would  be  my  fondest  wish. 

I  would  certainly  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  in 
any  proposal  that  would  reach  that 
objective  and  that  end. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  This  may  be  the  appro- 
priate thing  to  do  because  again  we 
are  not  anxious— the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, any  of  us— to  do  anything  other 
than  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  reasona- 
ble way  to  honor  the  independence  of 
the  Commission,  and  we  would  wish  to 
have  all  the  parties  dealt  in. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  President 
part  of  that  if  he  is  willing.  It  may  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment that  has  54  cosponsors.  Rather 
than  pursue  that  at  this  time  it  may 
be  appropriate  either  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  to  sit  down 
and  see  if  we  can  work  something  out. 
or  continue  to  talk  about  this,  while 
we  sit  down  arid  try  to  work  something 
out. 

I  for  one  am  not  anxious  to  preclude 
any  last-minute  attempt  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
again  this  is  something  we  just  talked 
about  orally— I  do  not  have  it  in  writ- 
ing, but  it  could  be  jotted  down  in 
writing— I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  areas  that  cannot  be  addressed. 


I  think  there  must  be  a  recognition  by 
the  different 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  his  amendment  appears 
to  strike  out  language  in  the  original 
amendment  and  replace  it  with  identi- 
cal language  and  that  such  an  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  I  modify  my  amendment, 
and  I  would  send  that  modification  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  yield  the  floor  because  if 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor  he  cannot 
send  his  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk,  so  the  Senator  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  the  floor  as  soon  as  he  sends 
the  modified  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  that  passage 
from  the  beatitudes 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  familiar  with  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (continuing).  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  is  the  Senator 
also  aware  that  peacemakers  usually 
have  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
passage.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
reason  for  asking  me  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Oh.  yes.  I  ask  the 
Senator  the  quesMon  whether  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  beatitude,  "blessed  are 
the  peacemakers."  because  I  think 
that  is  the  role  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  attempting  to  play 
here.  It  is  a  valuable  role.  However.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  were  aware  that  the 
path  of  the  peacemaker  is  never  easy. 
Not  very  many  people  will  agree  with 
the  compromise  solution.  The  peace- 
makers are  reviled  and  in  some  cases 
attacked.  But  I  think  it  is  still  an 
effort  that  needs  to  be  undertaken  be- 
cause we  are  really  at  a  moment  of 
crisis  as  far  as  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  concerned.  This  thing  can 
either  descend  into  a  bottomless  pit.  if 
there  is  disagreement  with  the  Execu- 
tive and  disagreement  among  our- 
selves, or  we  can  take  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. 

I  want  to  conrimend  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  attempting  to  do 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
attempting  to  do  and  what  the  Sena- 


tor from  Pennsylvania  has  done,  be- 
cau.se  I  think  this  is  the  last  stop.  This 
is  the  last  time  the  train  will  stop  in 
this  station  and  we  had  better  get  on 
it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  question.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  peacemakers  are  reviled 
sometimes  and  that  is  why  I  want  to 
let  Senator  Dole  know  right  this 
minute  I  would  not  be  that  way  with 
him.  I  am  going  to  support  him  all  the 
way  down  the  line  in  his  efforts  to 
make  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  modification 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  4  on  page  1  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  a-s  follows; 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

"Sec.  101.  la)  There  is  created  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  a  Congression- 
al Commission  on  Civil  Rights  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Commission"). 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows: 

■■(  1 1  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  shaW  be  of  the  same  political 
party;  and 

■■(2)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Ix-adcr 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members  annually.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office. 

■■(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
that  as  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  the  first  and 
second  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
two-year  terms,  the  third  and  fourth  Com- 
missioners appointed  shall  serve  four-year 
terms,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  Commission- 
ers appointed  shall  serve  six-year  terms.  A 
Commissioner  may  be  reappointed. 

"(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

■■(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.". 


.Li.  Sf-iliun  102  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  o: 
1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there 
of  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  administrative  procedure 
and  freedom  of  information,  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
apply  to  the  Commission  established  under 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira 
ble.  ". 

(d)  Section  105(a)  of  th"  Civil  RighUs  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

••(2)(A)  Effective  November  29,  1983.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichev- 
er occurs  first,  all  employees  (other  than 
the  Director,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  special  assistants  thereof)  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act  of  1983. 

••(B)  Upon  application  of  any  individual 
(Other  than  the  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  special  assistant  thereof) 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  on  September  30.  1983.  the  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  such  individual  to  a 
position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  which,  are 
comparable  to  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  on  September  30.  1983. 

■•(C)  Any  employee  transferred  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  without  a  break 
in  service  for  purpose  of  chapter  35  (reten- 
tion preference),  55  (pay  administration),  63 
(leave),  81  (insurance)  and  89  (health  insur- 
ance) of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

■•(3)  Within  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priation, the  Commission  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable. 

■•(4)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  dale  of  enactment,  estab- 
lish by  regulation  a  personnel  management 
system  for  the  Commission  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  personnel  management 
system  established  under  .section  732  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code.". 

(e)  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,100,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  1986,  and  1988."". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  files, 
records,  and  balances  of  appropriations  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2  (a)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  established  by  the  amendment 
made  bv  section  2  <a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
bound  by  all  rules  i.ssued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  which  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  until  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr    DOLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nt  w  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I 
will  take  ju.st  a  moment. 

1  wi.sh  to  tell  the  Senate  why  I  am 
involved.  Obviously.  I  am  not  on  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  but  I  come 
from  a  State  that  is  over  30  percent 
Hispanic  and  needless  to  say  tney  are 
genuinely  worried  about  the  fact  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  my 
State  with  reference  to  civil  rights  is 
about  as  progressive  as  any  in  the 
country  and  yet  my  Hispanic  people 
are  very  concerned  that  we  will  go 
backward  instead  of  continuing  for- 
ward. "We  have  many  people  there  very 
familiar  with  what  the  Commission 
has  done,  its  successes,  and  they  are 
very  concerned  we  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  keeps  it  alive. 

In  other  words,  the  stalemate  is  not 
good  enough  in  this  case.  We  have  to 
do  something,  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  letting  me  participate  today 
and  yesterday.  I  offered  the  sugges- 
tions I  could  and  talked  with  people  in 
my  State  who  are  rather  evnert  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
permitting  us  to  help  him  and  work 
with  him,  and  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  getting  the 
issue  here,  and  I  hope  we  get  a  bill 
today.  Whatever  it  is,  I  think  we  will 
leave  this  Chamber  tonight  convinced 
that  we  started  something  that  has  a 
chance  of  putting  this  Commission 
back  in  business. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  do  not  think  a  purely  legisla- 
tive commission  is  the  best  approach.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  do  not  think  he  does  either. 
Obviously  he  had  no  other  alternative 
at  the  time  he  moved  in  that  direction. 
Maybe  one  that  is  partly  legislative 
and  partly  executive  if  it  has  a  little  of 
both  is  the  solution. 

I  also  am  concerned  if  it  is  purely 
legislative  whether  it  really  will  have 
the  powers  that  are  necessary. 

There  are  some  subpena  powers  that 
have  been  tremendously  important. 
They  have  to  be  used  judiciously,  but 
they  have  to  be  valid  and  operative.  I 
have  not  studied  the  issue,  but  my 
recollection  of  the  law  would  indicate 
that  there  are  problems  if  it  is  a 
purely  legislative  commission  which  it 
would  be  without  the  Executive  ever 
having  signed  it.  The  problems  include 
subpena  power  and  the  like  to  carry 
out  the  functions. 

So  I  am  more  than  willing  to  contin- 
ue to  help  where  I  can.  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  opportunity. 


Mr  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  one  point,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  is  the  legislative 
approach  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  are  supporting  there  is 
no  question  there  would  be  subpena 
power. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  the  administra- 
tion counted  in,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea.  But  there  is  subpena 
power. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his 
continuing  concern  for  the  American 
Hispanic  conununity.  That  is  why  we 
have  been  meeting  for  the  last  5 
months  with  the  leaders  of  the  two 
major  groups  representing  the  Hispan- 
ic organization. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
just  take  one  moment  because  I  know 
Senator  Hatch,  who  has  primary  juris- 
dication.  is  here  and  has  been  waiting 
to  speak,  and  I  would  just  say  this: 
The  one  problem,  of  course,  we  have 
when  we  get  into  this  time  of  the  year 
is  how  long  we  are  going  to  be  around 
here. 

It  just  takes  one  Senator  to  walk 
over  here  and  say.  "This  bill  is  not 
going  to  pass.  '  That  is  all  it  takes  at 
this  point. 

I  assume  the  majority  leader  then  is 
under  some  compulsion  to  establish 
priorities  of  where  does  this  belong 
and  should  it  be  up  here  for  3  or  4 
days.  We  have  to  move  to  the  debt 
ceiling,  reconciliation,  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  three  of  four  other 
must  items— hopefully  budget  reduc- 
tion, deficit  reduction,  and  that  may 
not  be  quite  as  easy. 

But.  in  any  event,  I  hope  that  all 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  trying  to 
resolve  this  problem— I  know  of  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  want  to 
see  a  continuation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  And  it  ought  to  be  as 
strong  as  we  can  make  it. 

Therefore.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
shared  authority  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congre.ss.  To  do  any  less,  in  my 
view,  even  though  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others  have 
done  w^hat  they  had  to  do  when  it  ap- 
peared there  was  going  to  be  no  Com- 
mission at  all,  is  not  to  fill  the  breach 
as  they  have  done. 

I  hope  that  the  administration's 
views  can  be  reconciled  with  the  view^s 
of  other  Senators  who  have  a  slightly 
different  approach  and  with  members 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  and 
other  civil  rights  groups. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  work  with 
other  Senators  in  trying  to  put  that 
together  between  now  and  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

For  several  months  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  struggled  to  save  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 
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Kcau!  hnri/ation  legislation  has  been 
pt'iidiiif;  in  !  he  committee  since  last 
spring.  Yet,  there  were  no  hearings  on 
this  important  legislation  until  weeks 
before  the  Commission's  expiration. 

The  President  submitted  nominees 
to  the  Commission  who  would  replace 
effective,  capable  commissioners  pres- 
ently serving  on  the  Commission.  Most 
of  us  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee were  shocked  by  the  sudden  whole- 
sale replacement  of  so  many  members 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  with- 
out any  cause. 

It  was  my  belief  and  the  belief  of 
many  on  that  committee  that  the 
Presidents  actions,  if  permitted  to 
succeed,  would  have  irreparably  en- 
dangered the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Week  after  week  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences among  its  members  with  respect 
to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  President's  nominees.  Fi- 
nally, we  were  prepared  to  vote  on  a 
painstakingly  crafted  compromise. 
Yet,  the  morning  of  the  scheduled 
meeting  we  discovered  the  President 
had  torpedoed  this  bipartisan  effort 
by  firing  three  commissioners  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Is  the  President  concerned  about 
civil  rights?  Will  he  permit  his  admin- 
istration to  submit  to  the  kind  of  scru- 
tiny accepted  by  six  previous  Presi- 
dents? 

Each  of  these  Presidents,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  has  respected  the 
independence  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. In  that  25-year  history,  no 
commissioner  had  ever  been  fired.  Ap- 
pointments have  been  made  only  to 
fill  vacancies. 

The  present  administration  has  been 
frequently  criticized  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  very  sound  reason.  It  is  no- 
torious as  the  most  anti-civil-rights  ad- 
ministration in  modern  history.  It 
richly  deserves  that  reputation.  This 
attempt  to  fire  three  members  of  the 
Conamission  is  only  the  latest  exhibit 
in  the  case  against  the  administration 
on  civil  rights. 

Now  with  his  Monday  morning  mas- 
sacre at  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrated  that  he  will  not 
stand  for  an  independent  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  exist  In  the  executive 
branch. 

President  Reagan's  action  was  a 
crude  attempt  to  destroy  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  Commission.  It  was 
an  insult  to  all  Americans  committed 
to  civil  rights,  and  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
Senators  of  both  parties  who  had 
worked  to  find  an  acceptable  solution. 

This  abrupt,  callous  action  is  remi- 
niscent of  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  fire  the  Watergate  special  prosecu- 
tor 10  years  ago  last  weekend.  Once 
again,  the  White  House,  realizing  it 
cannot  impose  its  will  over  the  wishes 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
has  lashed  out  again-st  its  critics. 


rhe  lime  ha^s  lomc  tor  Congress  to 
protect  the  Commission  from  an  exec- 
utive branch  bent  on  its  destruction. 
We  must  reconstitute  the  Commission 
as  an  arm  of  Congress.  At  least  for  the 
present  the  executive  branch  is  no 
longer  a  safe  place  for  the  truly  inde 
pendent  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  have  been  no  allegations  that 
the  commissioners  the  President  fired 
were  in  any  way  lacking  in  competence 
or  commitment  to  civil  rights.  In  fact, 
they  were  too  efficient  in  this  role— 
and  that  was  the  real  source  of  the  ad- 
ministration's difficulty.  Instead  of 
firing  the  messengers  who  bring  the 
bad  news  about  his  dismal  record  on 
civil  rights,  the  President  should  have 
fired  the  officials  in  his  administration 
who  are  responsible  for  that  record. 

Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman,  Dr.  Mary 
Berry  and  Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez 
are  fulfilling  their  duties  admirably. 
Their  conscientious  performance, 
their  independent  thought,  their  free- 
dom in  criticizing  this  administration's 
civil  rights  policies  are  the  reasons 
they  are  being  replaced. 

The  Presidents  purge  is  nothing 
more  than  a  flagrant  attempt  to  politi- 
cize the  Commission,  and  to  make  it  a 
political  arm  of  the  White  House.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  candidly 
admitted  that  aim  last  spring  in  his 
complaint  that  he  needed  more  team 
players  ready  to  march  to  the  White 
House's  tune.  The  Senate  must  not 
permit  the  purpose  and  function  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  be  sub- 
verted in  this  way. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  undertake  factfind- 
ing with  respect  to  racially  di.scrimina- 
tory  practices.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  investigated  such  prac- 
tices, conducted  oversight  of  Federal 
agencies,  criticized  Presidential  poli- 
cies and  made  forward-thinking  rec- 
ommendations on  civil  rights  issues. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Specter,  Biden.  myself,  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  other  Senators  will 
preserve  the  concept,  spirit,  function, 
and  independence  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Conimission.  The  Commission  will  be 
reconstituted  in  the  legislative  branch 
and  preserved  as  a  truly  independent 
agency. 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatives  has 
passed  reauthorization  legislation 
However,  with  the  firing  of  the  incum- 
bent Commissioners,  that  bill's  chief 
sponsors  agree  that  the  President  has 
ended  the  present  Commission's  use- 
fulness. They  are  now  working  to 
enact  a  companion  measure  to  our 
proposal  for  a  congressional  commis- 
sion. 

This  body  must  act  to  save  this  crui- 
cal  oversight  agency— the  only  institu- 
tion with  a  mandate  to  monitor  our 
civil  rights  performance— by  making  it 
an  arm  of  the  Congress. 

With  our  history-making  vote  Octo- 
ber  19  creating  a  national   holiday  in 


honor  of  Martin  Luther  King,  this 
body  pledged  its  commitment  to  civil 
rights  progress. 

We  took  a  stand  for  the  values  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice  for  all 
Americans. 

With  this  vote  today  we  can  began 
anew  to  follow  the  ideals  espoused  by 
dozens  of  Members,  in  the  statements 
made  during  the  debate  on  the  King 
holiday  legislation. 

The  President  may  question  wheth- 
er the  civil  rights  movement  was  an 
American  movement.  But,  with  our 
vote  October  19  and  with  our  vote 
today,  the  Senate  affirms  its  belief 
that  civil  rights  represents  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  people  of  this 
great  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  if  the 
Senate  wishes  to  save  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  then  all  we  need  do  is  to 
pass  H.R.  3103.  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Commission  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  adoped  weeks  ago. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  For 
us  to  pass  H.R.  3103  now,  after  all  that 
has  intervened,  would  turn  the  House 
action  on  its  head.  It  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  clear  purpose  of  this 
bill  at  the  time  that  it  was  actually 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  debate  in  the  other  body  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  H.R.  3103  was 
intended  to  pre  ent  the  President 
from  summarily  firing  three  incum- 
bent commissioners  without  cause.  It 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  President 
from  being  able  to  purge  those  with 
whom  he  disagreed,  and  stack  the 
Commission  with  his  own  handpicked 
majority. 

That  is  what  this  bill  was  all  about 
when  it  passed  the  House.  Everyone 
knew  that. 

Now  we  are  £isked  to  adopt  it  too. 
There  is  one  major  problem  In  the 
meanwhile  the  President  carried  out 
this  Monday  morning  massacre  at  the 
civil  Rights  Commission,  fired  three 
incumbents  without  just  cause  and  de- 
stroyed the  concept  of  an  independent 
commission  within  the  executive 
branch. 

Commissioners  Blandina  Ramirez, 
Mary  Berry,  and  Rabbi  Saltzman  are 
now  challenging  their  dismissal  in 
court.  I  doubt  that  their  removal  with- 
out cause  is  consistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  creation  of  the 
Commission.  But  the  legal  case  may  be 
entangled  in  the  courts  for  some  time 
and  the  final  outcome  is  unclear. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Senate  acts  de- 
cisively, the  President  will  be  able  to 
retain  the  fruits  of  this  unjustified  as- 
sault on  the  independence  of  the  Com 
mission.  If  we  now  pass  H.R.  3103,  or 
minor  modification  of  it.  the  Senate 
will  be  ratifying  the  President's  action 
and  locking  in  the  results.  He  will  have 
succeeded  in  purging  the  Commission. 


and  then  his  nominees  will  be  porlecl- 
ed  from  future  removal. 

In  short,  only  those  who  applaud 
the  President  s  anion,  and  who  think 
It  was  justified  and  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  an  independent  watchdofi 
on  civil  riphts,  can.  in  good  conscience, 
-support  pa.ssage  of  the  House  bill  now. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  J 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  dogged,  persist- 
rnt  and  effective  efforts  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Senator  Biden  has  fought  for 
the  Commission  in  committee;  just 
last  week  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment to  extend  its  life  until  mid-Feb- 
ruary, he  was  at  my  side,  helping  to 
make  the  case  for  civil  rights.  And 
todav.  together  with  Senator  Specter. 
he  is  offering  us  a  responsible  alterna- 
tive to  the  administrations  efforts  to 
gut  the  Commission. 

As  one  who  has  also  been  active  in 
the  effort  to  rescue  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  would  like  to 
pin  down  one  point  with  the  managers 
of  this  bill.  I  have  asked  assurance, 
'hat  Hispanic  Americans— Americas 
last-growing  and  soon  to  be  largest  mi- 
nority-will be  represented  on  the  con- 
gressional Commission. 

Senators  Specter  and  Biden  have 
given  me  that  assurance  and  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
supporting  the  creation  of  a  congres- 
sional Commi.ssion  on  Civil  Rights.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  somewhere 
in  this  vast  Government  apparatus  of 
ours  there  be  an  agency  whose  pri- 
mary concern  is  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties: The  rights  of  Hispanics,  and  the 
elderly,  and  blacks,  and  women,  and 
the  handicapped,  and  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame.  Mr.  President, 
that  such  an  agency  cannot  .safely 
exist  within  the  executive  branch- 
where  it  most  logically  belongs.  Some 
of  us  in  this  body  have  worked  hard  to 
fashion  a  bipartisan  compromise  that 
would  enable  the  Commi.ssion  to 
remain  in  the  executive  branch,  where 
it  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  justice  and 
equality  in  America  for  more  than  a 
generation.  However,  just  a  week  ago 
the  President  torpedoed  that  compro- 
mise bv  physically  removing  commis- 
sioners from  their  office  and  demon- 
strating once  and  for  all  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  only  accept  a  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion  it  can  control. 

Mr-  President,  just  last  week  the 
I'r.-sidfiU  signed  legislation  making 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kings  birthday  a 
national  holiday.  When  he  accepted 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964  Dr. 
King  suggested  that,  the  tortuous 
road  which  has  led  from  Montgomery 
to  Oslo  IS  a  road  over  which  millions 
of  Negroes  are  traveling  to  find  a  new 
.sense  of  dignity.  It  will.  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  widened  into  a  superhigh- 
way of  justice." 


I  hope  Dr.  King  was  right,  because 
that  road  is  now  being  traveled  by  mil- 
lions of  minority  Americans.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  helped  light 
that  road  and  show  us  the  way  to  jus- 
tice and  equality  in  America.  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson. 
Nixon.  Fold,  and  Carter  recognized 
the  mission  and  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion.  They  did  not 
always  agree  with  its  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations, but  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  pack  the  Commission  with 
their  own  appointees  or  twist  it  to 
their  political  will. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  for  America 
when  there  is  no  place  in  the  execii- 
live  branch  for  an  independent  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Wlien  we  have  an  administration 
that  is  strangely  reluctant  to  pros- 
ecute civil  rights  violations— that 
wants  to  give  tax  benefits  to  schools 
that  discriminate— and  seeks  to  gut 
title  IX  of  the  1972  Education  Act.  I 
believe  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  find  a  safe  haven  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  we  cannot  permit 
civil  rights  to  become  a  political 
orphan  in  America;  we  cannot  lei  civil 
rights  become  the  victim  of  rigid,  par- 
tisan ideology. 

Today -as  much  as  at   any  time  in 
our  history— we  need  voices  that  can 
speak  for  justice  and  equality  without 
fear  of  political  retaliation.  We  need 
to    improve    affirmative    action    and 
strengthen   Government   equal   oppor- 
tunity   programs.    We    need    a    Civil 
Rights   Commission    with    an    abiding 
commitment  to  equality,  an  independ- 
ent,   apolitical    Commission    that    can 
give  the  American  people  the  unvar- 
nished truth  about  how  far  we  have 
come  down  Dr.  King's  superhighway 
of  ju.stice— and  how  far  we  have  to  go. 
Mr.   President.   I   am   proud   to   be   a 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  is  deter- 
mined   to    preserve    the    Civil    Rights 
Commission— to  provide  shelter   from 
the  political  firestorm  created  by  this 
administration.     In     urging     my     col- 
leagues   to    support    this    amendment 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
qualifications      of      the      replacement 
nominees  sent   up  here  by   the  Presi- 
dent.   In   my   opinion,    individuals   are 
not   the  question.  Rather.   I   am  con- 
cerned with  the  Presidents  blaient  at- 
tempt to  stack  the  deck,  introduce  par- 
tisan   politics    into    the    issue    of    civil 
rights,  and  .strip  Hispanic  Americans 
of   their   representation   on   the   Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
in  the  goal  of  all  concerned  here 
trying  to  resolve  this  on  an  amicable 
basis.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  have  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  have  been  a  severe 
critic  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion 
in  the  past  because  I  have  not  felt  it 
has  operated  very  effectively,  and,  in 


some  ways,  I  think  has  operated  detri- 
mentally. On  the  other  hand.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  should  have  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  his  perfecting 
amendment  to  transfer  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  the  legislative 
branch.  My  research  indicates  that 
this  amendment  may  raise  serious  con- 
stitutional questions. 

In  1975.  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  as  a  violation  of  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  those  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  that  purported  to  vest  executive 
functions  in  a  commission  appointed 
and  supervised  by  Congress.  Buckley  v. 
Valco.  424  U.S.  1  <1975).  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  initial  sponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent    Resolution    78,    which    is 
the    precursor    of    these    two    amend- 
ments,  the   objective   of   this   amend- 
ment is  to  create    "a  legislatively  con- 
stituted Civil  Rights  Commission  with 
all  the  rights  and  powers  invested  in 
the  original  Commi.ssion."  (Cong.  Rec. 
p    29139,  Oct.  25.   1983  (statement  of 
Senator  Bradley  l  '  While  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  wanting  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
insure  its  continuity  as  an  institution, 
the  Commission  has  been  for  26  years 
and  now  is  an  executive  body  which 
performs      executive      functions.      It 
simply   cannot   be   transferred  to  the 
legislative  branch  with  all  its  present 
•rights  and  powers."  The  Constitution 
erects  barriers  to  creation  of  legisla- 
tive  bodies   with    executive    functions 
and   vice   versa.   The   Supreme   Court 
has  policed  these  barriers  between  the 
branches  tenaciously  m  the  past  and 
must  be  counted  upon  to  do  so  again  if 
we  attempt   to  overstep  the  constitu- 
tional      separations       between       the 
branches  of  Government. 

Beyond  constitutional  questions  this 
amendment  raises  also  many  questions 
about  the  prudence  of  reconstituting 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  within 
the  legislative  branch.  For  instance. 
the  current  staff  of  the  executive  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  suffer  the 
loss  of  manv  employment  protections 
upon  transfer  to  the  legislative 
branch.  Not  only  would  they  lose  the 
protections  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
which  protect  job  tenure,  they  would 
also  lo.se  labor  union  organizational 
rights,  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
and  interestingly,  the  protections  of 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  The  status  of  the  current  staff  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  legislative  branch,  would 
be  considerably  changed. 

Another  prudential  concern  deals 
with  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  has 
always  operated  as  an  advocacy  Insti- 
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iLiUon.  Yet  ;  its  advocacy  within  Ua 
confines  of  the  legislative  branch  will 
almost  certainly  bring  it  into  conflict 
with  the  vitws  of  some  Members  of 
Congress  or  perhaps  even  an  entire 
House  of  Congress.  The  Washington 
Post  noted  the  difficulties  this  might 
produce,  both  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  feel  their  views  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  by  a  congressional 
staff  body  and  for  the  legislative  com- 
mission which  could  be  compelled  to 
satisfy  the  qi verse  views  of  the  entire 
Congress:       ' 

Other  aKencles  responsible  to  Congress— 
the  General  Recounting  Office,  the  Con- 
t^ressional  Butdget  Office,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Akscssment— are  neutral  fact- 
finding agencjes.  while  the  Civil  Right.s 
Commission  h^  always,  rightly,  made  Judg- 
ments about  I  policy  while  it  ascertain.^ 
facts  .  .  .  The -best  course,  in  our  view,  is 
the  original  qomproniise.  reauthorize  the 
commission  vAXh  fixed  terms.  'Editorial 
Page.  October  t7,  1983) 

Another  prudential  concern  raised 
by  this  amendment  concerns  the  proc- 
ess to  hold  the  legislative  commission 
accountable  to  carry  out  its  mandate. 
Under  this  amendment,  a  member  of 
the  CommisBion  could  only  be  re- 
moved if  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  jointly  agree  that  the  member 
neglected  his  duty  or  was  responsible 
for  malfeasance  in  office.  If  those  two 
officers,  as  is  currently  the  case,  are 
from  different  parlies  or  disagree  oth- 
erwise about  the  degree  of  neglect  or 
malfeasance,  this  strict  removal  provi- 
sion could  make  it  very  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  legisla- 
tive commission  stayed  within  its  man- 
date. 

Before  returning  to  the  major  issue 
before  the  Senate;  namely,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  trace  the  circumstances 
that  have  produced  this  effort  to  reau 
thorize  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
before  it  expires  completely  on  Decem- 
ber 1  of  this  year. 

Several  months  ago  the  President 
nominated  three  exceptionally  quali- 
fied individuals  to  serve  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  to  examine  the 
qualifications  of  these  appointees  pro- 
duced remarkably  laudatory  testimony 
about  the  accomplishments  and  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Abram,  Dr.  Buruiel,  Mr. 
Destro,  and  Ms.  Chavez,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  staff  director.  Even 
those  civil  rights  advocacy  groups  who 
opposed  the  confirmation  of  these  in- 
dividuals raised  no  objection  to  their 
qualifications  or  their  commitment  to 
civil  rights.  Their  argument  against 
the  nominees  was  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  three  eminently  quali- 
fied civil  rights  leaders  would  some- 
how compromise  the  Commission's  in- 
dependence. 

This  contention  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Commission  would  be  com- 
promised by  the  confirmation  of  these 
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strained  when  the  appointees  them- 
selves began  to  testify.  Each  of  the 
nominees,  all  Democrats  by  political 
persuasion,  established  his  independ- 
ence from  the  President  who  appoint- 
ed them  and  every  other  individual  or 
group  that  may  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  seeking  the  best  means  to 
achieve  our  national  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity under  law.  In  fact,  the  nomi- 
nees openly  disagreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  many  significant  civil  rights 
questions.  The  independence  of  the 
Commission  could  hardly  be  doubted 
in  the  hands  of  these  courageous  and 
forthright  leaders. 

During  the  hearing  process,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  also  examined  the 
legal  foundation  for  the  President's 
authority  to  remove  tho.se  whom  he 
appoints  to  executive  positions.  In  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "the 
right  of  removal  .  .  .  inheres  in  the 
right  to  appoint."  Shurtleffw  U.S.  189 
U.S.  311.316  ( 1903).  Or  in  the  words  of 
James  Madison,  father  of  the  Consti- 
tution, "the  power  of  removal  .  .  . 
rests  on  the  President  alone.  "  I  Annals 
of  Cong.  469  <1789).  Even  its  organic 
statute  clarifies  that  the  Commussion 
is  created  in  the  executive  branch" 
under  the  authority  of  the  President. 
42  U.S.C.  1975(A). 

Now,  despite  the  clarity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  appoint  replace- 
ments for  commissioners  serving  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  strong 
special  interest  groups  still  opposed 
confirmation  of  these  three  nominees, 
not  because  they  were  unqualified,  not 
because  they  did  not  have  civil  rights 
qualifications,  not  because  they  were 
not  top  leaders  in  the  civil  rights  field, 
but  because  they  claimed  that  their 
nominations  interfered  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission.  They 
certainly  had  no  basis  for  this  opposi- 
tion or  the  consideration  that  the 
President's  appointments  lacked  the 
expertise  or  dedication  to  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law. 

This  only  highlights  the  observation 
that  the  civil  rights  records  of  the  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  President 
Reagan  are  practically  una.ssailable. 
Throughout  the  last  .several  months, 
the  nominee's  qualifications  have  not 
been  at  issue.  Neither  has  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  appoint  new  com- 
missioners been  an  issue  of  any  lasting 
consequence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  fired  commissioners  are 
now  contesting  that  in  court.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  real  belief  that 
they  are  going  to  win  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  real  issue  that  deadlocked  the 
Judiciary  Committee  over  the  Presi- 
dent's appointments  came  forward  in 
testimony  on  July  13.  Congressman 
Garcia,  speaking  for  him.self  and  a 
caucus  of  other  Congressmen,  frankly 
noted  that  the  real  i.ssue  is  quotas. 
Congressman  Garcia  favors  preferen- 
tial treatment  on  the  basis  of  race,  in 


cjicnce,  racial  discrimination,  as  a 
means  to  eradicate  racial  discrimina- 
tion. I  admire  him  for  at  least  stating 
the  issue  forthrightly.  He  objected  to 
the  nominees  because  they  oppose 
quotas.  The  nominees,  however,  cor- 
rectly maintain  that  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  quotas  cannot  coexist.  Quotas 
require  preferential  treatment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  gender. 

The.se  nominees  are  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  equal  opportunity  with- 
out regard  to  any  arbitrary  and  irrele- 
vant classifications,  such  as  race. 

Thus  the  underlying  i.ssue  that  pre- 
cipitated the  stalemate  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  was  the  question  of 
how  the  Commission  would  continue 
to  view  quotas  with  the  new  nominees 
in  place.  In  a  sense,  this  issue  could  be 
stated  a.s  an  independence  question. 
The  real  independence  question  is 
whether  the  Commission  would  be  en- 
titled to  freely  examine  all  evidence 
and  recommend  the  best  policies  or, 
whether  the  Commission  will  remain 
the  captive  of  special  Interests  that  ad- 
vocate quotas. 

Judging  from  the  qualifications  of 
these  nominees,  their  confirmation 
will  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  Commission.  They  will  keep  the 
Commission  independent  of  the  Presi 
dent,  of  special  interest  groups,  and  of 
any  other  outside  influence  that  would 
like  to  control  our  Nation's  civil  rights 
policy.  The  real  issue  is  that  some 
groups  do  not  want  this  kind  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Take,  for  example.  Mr.  Abram.  His 
independence  is  beyond  question. 
Nearly  two  decades  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  a  decade  before 
the  Commission  was  created.  Mr. 
Abram,  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  commenced  his  great,  mostly 
pro  bono  career  in  opposition  to  those 
who  felt  whites  deserved  racial  prefer- 
ences. As  author  of  the  bills  which 
banned  public  cross  burnings  and 
mask  wearing  in  the  late  1940's  and 
early  1950's,  Mr.  Abram  was  instru- 
mental in  curtailing  the  menacing  in- 
fluence of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Follow- 
ing this  victory,  Mr.  Abram  began  a 
14-year  fight  against  the  Georgia 
county  unit  system  which  disenfran- 
chised black  people  who  were  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote.  His  p>ersistence 
culminated  with  a  victory  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  permanently  enshrin- 
ing the  constitutional  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote. 

Mr.  Abram's  credentials  also  include 
civil  rights  achievements  within  the 
Government  and  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national law.  He  was  a  principal 
author  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion Against  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination "  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  1960's.  In  1965, 
Mr.  Abram  cochaired  the  planning  ses- 
sion of  the  White  House  Conference 


for  Civil  Rights.  President  Johnson 
later  offered  him  the  first  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  In  1979.  President 
Carter  offered  him  a  post  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  but  later  withdrew 
the  nomination  when  Mr.  Abram  in- 
formed him  that  he  w^as  still  opposed 
to  racial  preferences  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  John  Bunzel  impresses  me  as  no 
less  independent.  In  1946.  he  founded 
the  Liberal  Union  at  Princeton  in 
order  to  combat  discrimination  in  uni- 
versity admissions  policy  and  within 
campus  social  clubs.  After  earning  his 
Ph.  D  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
California  Attorney  General's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  constitutional  rights. 
As  a  committee  member.  Dr.  Bunzel 
monitored  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  violations  and  assisted  in  pro- 
posing remedies  to  the  Governor.  In 
1974,  the  San  Franci-sco  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors awarded  Dr.  Bunzel  a  "Cer- 
tificate of  Merit"  for  unswerving  devo- 
tion—to  the  elimination  of  racial  and 
religious  bigotry  and  discrimination. 

As  president  of  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Bunzel  appointed  large 
numbers  of  minorities  to  high  ranking 
positions,  including  more  women  than 
any  other  period  in  the  university's 
history.  He  achieved  this  remarkable 
r  ord  without  resorting  to  a  system 
of  racial  quotas.  While  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  find  and  recruit  quali- 
fied apphcants,  final  selection  for  ap- 
pointment to  university  positions  was 
based  upon  individual  merit. 

Mr.  Destro  was  born  about  the  time 
Messrs.     Abrams    and     Bunzel    com- 
menced their  defense  of  civil  rights, 
but  in  the  years  since  1975.  when  he 
graduated  from  California's  Boalt  Hall 
School  of  Law,  Mr.  Destro  has  demon- 
strated a  similar  commitment  to  civil 
rights.  Indeed,  his  professional  career 
is  devoted  to  civil  rights  issues.  As  an 
associate  attorney  for  a  Cleveland  law- 
firm,    Mr.    Destro    worked    with    the 
American   Civil   Liberties   Union,   the 
Christian  Legal  Society,  and  the  Ital- 
ian American  Foundation  to  combat 
discrimination  based  on  religion  or  na- 
tional origin.  Between  1977  and  1982 
he  served  as  general  counsel  to  the 
Catholic    League    for    Religious    and 
Civil  Rights.  In  that  capacity  he  estab- 
lished a  nationwide  legal  services  prac- 
tice specializing  in  civil  rights  litiga- 
tion. As  a  professor  of  law  at  Catholic 
University,    Mr.    Destro    teaches    two 
courses  on   first   amendment   guaran- 
tees of  civil  rights. 

No  less  committed  to  civil  rights. 
Linda  Chavez,  nominee  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director  position,  was  originally 
asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. She  felt  she  could  use  her  talents 
more  effectively,  however,  as  its  Direc- 
tor A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1970,  Ms.  Chavez  began 
her  professional  career  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  Colorado  and  UCLA,  where  she 


taught  disadvantaged  students.  She 
later  joined  the  staff  of  the  House 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee. 

In  1977.  .she  was  a  con.sultant  to  the 
President's  civil  rights  reorganization 
project  under  President  Carter.  A  com- 
mitted trade  unionist.  Ms.  Chavez  cur- 
rently serves  as  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  In  addition,  she  administers 
the  national  AFT  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  is  editor  of  its  monthly 
newspaper,  the  American  Teacher.  In 
that  role,  she  has  been  commended  by 
civil  rights  groups  for  her  defense  of 
poor  and  working  minorities  through 
her  editorials  and  articles. 

These  four  individuals  have  stellar 
records  with  regard  to  advocacy  of 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  they  have  not  received 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  remarka- 
ble contributions  to  civil  rights  w^hich 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  made  on 
the'civil  Rights  Commission. 

Despite  their  unimpeachable  qualifi- 
cations, however,  their  confirmation 
was  opposed  to  such  lengths  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Commission. 
Faced  with  this  untenable  situation. 
President  Reagan  employed  his  remov- 
al authority.  The  Commission  now  h.is 
only  three  Commissioners— not 
enough  to  form  a  quorum  for  business. 
Moreover,  only  a  handful  of  days 
remain  before  the  60-day  grace  period 
for  the  Commission  expires  and  it  goes 
out  of  business  entirely.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  to  reauthorize  the  Commis- 
sion. Without  doubt,  the  most  sure 
and  swift  way  to  insure  the  continued 
life  of  the  Commission  would  be  for 
the  Senate  today  to  pass  the  House- 
approved  bill,  H.R.  2300. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  an  amendment 
today  to  H.R.  2300.  the  legislation  will 
be  required  to  return  to  the  House.  A 
conference  is  likely  to  be  required  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  issue.  While  the 
Congress  attempts  to  establish  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  reauthorization,  the 
Commission  is  likely  to  expire.  Accord- 
ingly I  urge  my  colleagues,  for  the 
sake  of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2300. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  return 
to  the  constitutional  questions  posed 
by  this  amendment.  As  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  the  Constitution  explicitly 
states  that  "all  legislative  powers  •  '  * 
shall  be  vested  in  Congress"  and  that 
•all  executive  power  •  *  *  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President."  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  is  not 
merely  an  abstract  generalization  in 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  an  explicit  command  of 
our  foundational  document.  The  Con- 


stitution further  expresses  this  con- 
cern with  the  separation  of  powers  by 
stating  that  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  in  an  "office 
of  the  United  States"  during  his 
tenure  in  the  legislative  branch.  Final- 
ly the  Constitution  clarifies  that  the 
••Pre.sident  shall  nominate  •  •  •  all  *  *  ' 
officers  of  the  United  States."  Art.  II, 
section  2,  clause  2.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  Buckley  against  "Valeo  clarified  that 
clause  as  follows: 

We  think  its  fair  import  is  that  any  ap- 
pointee exercising  significant  authority  pur- 
.suant  to  the  laws  of  the  Linited  States  is  an 
•officer  of  United  SUtes."  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Section  2.  Clatise  2  of  that  Article.  424 
U.S.  at  126. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  does  not 
circumscribe  Congress'  power  to  create 
a  purely  investigative  or  factfinding 
body.  The  power  to  legislate  under  the 
Constitution  naturally  includes  the 
power  to  create  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, and  factfinding  bodies  to 
gather  information  as  a  basis  for  legis- 
lation. If,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress 
creates  a  body  that  carries  out  the 
commands  of  the  law,  assists  or  ad- 
vises other  governmental  entities  in 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  the  law, 
performs  some  national  responsibility 
beyond  the  functions  of  Congress,  or 
otherwise  administers  or  acts  in  fur- 
therance of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  this  body  would  be  performing 
executive  functions  and  its  officers 
must  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

A  quick  review  of  this  amendment 
suggests  several  areas  which  suggest 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  per- 
forms executive  functions  beyond  the 
constitutional  authority  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  or  investigating  arm. 
For  instance,  the  amendment  author- 
izes the  Commission,  as  it  has  for  26 
years,   to  act   as  a  national  clearing- 
house.   This    is    a    national    function 
which  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  a  mediator  for  information  ex- 
changes   between    Federal    agencies. 
State    government    agencies,    private 
citizens,  businesses,  and  other  public 
and  private  entities.  It  is  an  executive 
function  to  assist  other  governmental 
bodies  in  the  implementation  of  the 
law.  Congress  makes  the  law,  but  is 
not  empowered  to  advise  governments 
and  individuals  about  how  the  law  is 
to  be  applied  in  specific  circumstances 
or  localities. 

Another  Commission  responsibility 
that  suggests  executive  authority  is 
the  provision  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  State  advisory  committees 
and  permitting  the  Commission  to 
consult  with  Governors,  attorneys  gen- 
eral, and  other  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments.  For  26 
years,  the  Commission  has  been  advis- 
ing Stale  governments  about  the  best 
means  to  comply  with  the  law.  For  26 
years,  the  Commission  has  used  this 
authority  to  set  up  advisory  commis- 
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sions  in  the  various  States  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  law  and  to  advise 
changes  in  offending  State  policies. 
We  should  perhaps  question  whether 
an  investigatory  arm  or  committee  of 
Congress  should  have  an  independent 
channel  to  State  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  compliance  with  a 
particular  reading  of  the  law.  This 
could  produce  interbranch  confronta- 
tion if  the  legislative  commission 
urged  compliance  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  law  not  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  laws  are 
properly  administered.  Precisely  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  confrontation,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  erected 
barriers  between  executive  and  legisla- 
tive functions-^  barriers  which  this 
amendment  appears  to  disregard. 

This  same  kind  of  confrontation  is 
suggested  by  the  provision  requiring 
all  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Commission  to  the  end  that 
it  may  effectively  carry  out  its  func- 
tions and  duties.  Congress,  of  course, 
may  secure  the  cooperation  of  execu- 
tive agencies  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  appropriations  power  or 
other  constitutional  tools.  It  seems  to 
beg  confrontation,  however,  to  require 
executive  agencies  to  cooperate  with 
an  entity  independent  of  Congress  in 
the  sense  thaLits  members  can  only  be 
removed  by  Congress  with  extreme 
difficulty  and  under  strictly  defined 
circumstances. 

The  legislative  Commission  is  also 
endowed  with  regulation  and  rulemak- 
ing authority  by  the  amendment.  It 
may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission.  Since  the 
Commission  i$  largely  independent  of 
congressional  supervision,  this  sweep- 
ing authority  to  make  regulations 
could  entail  a  new  form  of  policymak- 
ing by  unelected  officials  within  the 
legislative  branch. 

Another  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment requires  the  executive  Commis- 
sion to  surrender  its  executive  records 
to  this  new  legislative  body.  Not  only 
does  this  suggest  that  the  new  Com- 
mission would:  continue  to  execute  ex- 
ecutive functions  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
but  it  also  raises  questions  of  separa 
tion  of  powers  again.  While  Congress 
has  authority  to  subpena  .specific  exec- 
utive records  for  carefully  justified 
reasons  within  the  legislative  province, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  legislative 
branch  may  compel  an  agency  to  sur- 
render all  its  records  permanently  to  a 
legislative  body.  If  this  were  possible. 
Congress  could  compel  the  Treasury 
Department  ©r  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  surrender  all  records  to  an  ap- 
propriate congressional  committee. 
This  precedent  could  severely  chal- 
lenge the  comity  relationship  between 
the  branches. 

Beyond  these  specific  problems 
within  the  amendment,  however,  the 


legislative  Commission  created  by  tins 
amendment  is  nonlegislative  in  charac- 
ter. It  resembles  instead  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Its  membership  is  limited 
to  eight  and  is  only  removable  for 
cause.  It  has  independent  rulemaking 
authority  and  a  broad  mandate  to 
monitor  and  execute  policy.  Whenever 
an  entity  has  been  created  with  statu- 
tory independence  from  Congress. 
Congress  takes  great  care  to  respect 
the  prerogatives  of  the  executive 
branch  as  well.  For  instance,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  an  independ- 
ent body  performing  wholly  legislative 
factfinding  functions,  is  headed  by  a 
r*residential  appointee.  In  this  regard, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced 
that: 

Not  having  the  power  of  appointment. 
unle.s.s  expressly  Branted  or  incidental  to  \\.s 
powers,  the  legislature  cannot  engraft  exec- 
utive duties  upon  a  legislative  offire.  since 
that  would  be  to  usurp  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment by  indirection.  Spnnger  v  Philip- 
pines. 277  U.S.  at  202. 

This  amendment  suffers  from  pre- 
cisely the  infirmity  described  by  the 
Court:  it  attempts  to  engraft  the  exec- 
utive functions  of  an  agency  which 
has  functioned  as  an  executive  body 
for  26  years  upon  a  legislative  office. 
This  jeopardizes  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  and  deprives  the 
President  of  his  power  to  appoint. 

Let  me  make  one  final  comment.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  in  this  difficulty 
not  because  the  President  has  acted 
the  way  he  has.  but  I  believe  purely 
because  of  political  considerations. 

I  believe  that  these  three  gentlemen 
have  been  fought  against  not  because 
they  lack  qualification  but  basically 
because  all  three  are  against  quotas 
and  forced  busing. 

The  real  issue  comes  down  to  this: 
What  we  do  here  today  or  tomorrow  is 
going  to  determine,  really,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
If  we  proceed  with  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  amended  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
President  will  veto  this  bill  regardless 
of  what  happens  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  any  conference 
report  that  comes  out. 

If  that  is  so.  then  we  shall  be  back  in 
this  body  after  the  first  of  the  year,  I 
suppose,  fighting  this  all  over  again. 

I  cannot  blame  the  President  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  occurred  here.  I  really 
could  not  find  any  fault  with  the 
President.  First  of  all.  his  ability  as 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
challenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  to  have  some 
answers  to  questions  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  both.  It 
is  my  understanding  we  shall  shortly 
go   out.    Perhaps   we   can    have   them 


placed   in  the   Record  and   tumiirnrvi. 
they  will  be  easier  to  answer 

Before  I  do  that,  let  me  make  the 
point  that  I  do  not  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  standing  up  for  his  executive 
rights  to  appoint,  especially  after  I 
think  they  were  negligibly  called  into 
question  during  the  committee  hear- 
ings. I  think  with  little  or  no  justifica- 
tion whatsover. 

Now.  one  might  criticize  fairly  that 
the  President  did  ask  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  all  three  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers and  then  intended  to  appoint 
three  additional  members.  Perhaps 
had  he  staggered  that,  it  would  have 
been  more  palatable,  it  would  have 
been  more  acceptable,  but  I  have 
grave  difficulties  with  anybody  raising 
the  issue  that  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  do  that  if  he  wanted.  I  grant 
questions  can  be  raised  about  that.  I 
grant  that  you  can  criticize  that.  What 
I  cannot  grant  is  that  he  was  acting 
outside  of  the  scope  of  his  powers  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  blame  some  people  for  being 
upset.  I  would  have  preferred  it  had 
been  done  a  different  way  myself.  But 
once  it  was  done.  I  think  it  was  pre- 
sumptive on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  arguments  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  do  that.  The  fact 
is  he  had  all  the  power  in  the  world  to 
do  that.  To  question  the  intent  behind 
it  or  the  advisability  is  one  thing,  the 
question  of  legal  power  is  another. 

I  think  what  it  comes  down  to  is 
this:  If  we  want  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  I  think  most  everybody 
in  this  body  does,  it  is  inadvisable  to 
form  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  into 
a  legislative  commission  with  legisla- 
tive powers.  I  think  it  is  not  only  inad- 
visable. I  think  it  is  constitutional 
error  to  do  so. 

Now,  more  than  that,  if  that  is  what 
we  insist  on  doing  on  the  floor.  I  think 
that  clouds  the  Commission,  because  I 
do  not  see  what  alternative  the  Presi- 
dent has  but  to  veto  that  type  of  an 
arrangement.  If  he  vetoes  that  ar- 
rangement, then  I  suppose  the  Con- 
gress could  come  back  after  the  first 
of  the  year  and  do  exactly  this  again. 
If  that  is  the  way  Congress  decides  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  know  who  can  stop  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  real  mistake,  however, 
to  do  it  that  way.  It  would  be  far  more 
preferable  if  we  can  work  together  to 
resolve  this  in  an  amicable  way. 

Now.  I  for  one.  being  involved  in  an 
awful  lot  of  the  discussions  on  how  to 
compromise  this  issue  and  how  to  re- 
solve it  and  I  think  worked  very  hard 
to  try  and  resolve  this  problem,  found 
it  very  difficult  to  do  so  because  of  the 
politics  involved  on  both  sides  of  this 
particular  issue.  There  is  no  question 
there  were  politics  involved. 

My  personal  feeling  is  we  ought  to 
get  this  Commission  out  of  politics, 
and  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  to  do 
it.   I  do  believe  that   it   has  a  life  of 


Itself  if  we  will  ju.st  give  it  a  chance  to 
work.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve 
the  problems  surrounding  the  Com- 
mission and  come  up  with  a  compro- 
mise that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
President  and  to  everybody  in  this 
body  by  tomorrow. 

Senator  Specter.  I  notice,  is  on  the 
floor.  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  this:  How  do  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  a  perfecting  amendment, 
differ  from  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78.  the  original  Specter  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  concurrent 
resolution  that  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  are  no  changes 
whatsoever  in  either  of  them  other 
than  technical  changes  to  qualify  the 
perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  been  advised  by  staff  that 
there  was  an  addition  after  the  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  and  that  was  to 
make  changes  to  take  care  of  the  em- 
ployees. In  the  Senators  .statement  he 
referred  to  some  problems  which  exist- 
ed with  respect  to  rights  which  would 
be  lost  by  the  employees  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  that  matter 
had  not  been  considered  at  the  time 
the  resolution  was  prepared  in  the  ini- 
tial drafts,  so  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendments  submitted 
today  those  employees  were  protected. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  see  if  I  am  right 
in  suggesting  maybe  a  few  other 
changes  between  Senate  Joint  Re.solu- 
tion  78  and  the  amendments  as  pro- 
posed today. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  requirement 
that  nominees  be  from  the  general 
public  has  been  dropped  from  the 
original  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78. 
am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  not  in  our 
resolution. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  not  in  your  res- 
olution. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  are  to 
be  selected  annually,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
repeal  that  question,  please? 

Mr.  HATCH.  One  of  the  changes  is 
that  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair- 
man are  to  be  selected  annually? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  that  change  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Another  change  I  be- 
lieve is  that  members  are  to  serve  8- 
year  staggered  terms,  which  is  a 
change  from  the  original  Specter  bill? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Another  one  is  a  com- 
missioner may  be  reappointed? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  current  propos- 
al provides  for  reappointment,  but  I 


think    this    was    also    present    in    the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  OK.  Another  one  is 
that  the  staff  director  is  appointed  by 
a  maiority  of  the  commissioners.  Is 
that  a  change  from  the  original? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HATCH.  Another  one  is  that 
the  new  amendments  included  protec- 
tions for  Commi.ssion  staff  which  the 
Senator  mentioned,  present  employees 
will  be  transferred,  there  will  be  no 
break  in  service  upon  transfer,  as  I  un- 
derstand it? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct.  The 
thrust  of  the  original  amendment 
which  I  introduced  several  weeks  ago 
on  the  same  day  that  we  introduced 
the  resolution  is  the  .same  as  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Senator  Biden  and  1 
have  introduced  today.  A  principal 
change  is  to  protect  the  employees, 
and  there  are  some  other  minor  mat- 
ters, but  none  which  go  to  the  essence 
of  what  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  end  by  compli- 
menting the  distiguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  efforts  to  try  to 
resolve  this  issue. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  my  good 
friend  spent   hours  listening   and  ob- 
serving   the    committee    hearings    on 
this   matter,    on    the   nominations   of 
these  nominees,  and  I  personally  ap- 
preciate that  very  much.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  tre- 
mendously    dedicated     to     resolving 
these  issues  in  a  way  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  everyone.  I  do  have  difficul- 
ties, of  course,  with  these  two  amend- 
ments. I  hope  we  can  resolve  this  prob- 
lem in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  my  understanding  that  we 
will  have  some  time  to  negotiate  this 
and  see  if  it  can  be  resolved.  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  assi.st  the  distm- 
guished    Senator    from    Pennsylvania 
and    the   distinguished   Senator   from 
South  Carolina  to  resolve  this  issue. 

I      compliment      the     distinguished 
chairman  of  this  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  has  been  a  very  difficult  issue  for 
him.  I  think  he  has  tried  to  do  the 
very  best   he  can   under  the  circum- 
stances. I  know  he  has  participated  m 
all  the  negotiations  and.  of  course,  has 
tried  to  resolve  this  issue,  I  know  that 
he  feels,  as  do  I,  that  the  President 
ought   to   have   the   right   to  appoint 
these  people:  that  we  ought  to  keep  it 
that  wav.  It  hopefully  will  be  resolved 
along  those  lines.  I  am  very  flexible  as 
far  as  keeping  the  Commission  alive, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  continue  to  be  able  to 
appoint,  which  would,  of  course,  be  ob- 
viated   bv    the    language    the    distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Pennsylvania 
has    offered    today.    In    any    event,    I 
know  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  good 
faith  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone.  It 
has    been    a    tremendous    burden,    of 
course,   on  some  of   us  who  have  sat 
through  all  of  the  hearings,  all  of  the 


arguments,  and  many  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  committee  conversations  as 
well.  I  hope  we  can  resolve  it  in  the 
best  interesUs  of  everyone. 
Mr  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Penn.';ylvar.ia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  want  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  some  of  the 
things  that  he  said. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  said.  I  agree  with 
much  more  of  it  than  I  disagree.  I  said 
earlier  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Utah    performed    an    extraordi- 
nary feat  in  conducting  these  very  ex- 
tensive   hearings.    As   the    record   will 
show,  he  and  I  were  present  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  testimony.  It  was  during 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  frankly, 
that  I  changed  my  perspective  on  the 
three    appointees.    When    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  says  that 
the  President  has  the  legal  power  to 
make  the  replacements,  I  believe  that 
is  correct.   It   is  a  different   question 
from  a  different  angle,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  ought  to  confirm 
all  three  of  those  nominees.  But  I  re- 
searched  the   issue,    and    I    concluded 
and    said    at     the    hearings    that     I 
thought  the  President  had  that  power. 
However.  I  believe  that  it  is  unwise 
for  the  Senate  to  exercise  ius  powers  of 
confirmation  on  more  than  one.  The 
President  should  end  up  with  having 
three  of  the  six  and  not  have  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Commissioin. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  talked  about  the  constilu- 
tionalitv  of  the  legislatively  created 
Commission  which  our  amendment 
proposes.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Hannah  v.  Larche,  a  Supreme  Court 
d.  (SMon  at  363  U.S.  420,  where  the 
Court  described  the  Commission's 
function.?  as  follows: 

...  Its  function  is  purely  investigative 
and  factfinding.  It  does  not  adjudicate.  It 
does  not  hold  trials  or  determine  anyone's 
civil  or  criminal  liability.  It  does  not  issue 
orders.  Nor  does  it  indict,  punish,  or  impose 
any  legal  sanctions.  It  does  not  make  deter- 
minations depriving  anyone  of  his  life,  liber- 
ty or  property.  In  short,  the  Commission 
does  not  and  cannot  ta.ke  any  affirmative 
action  which  will  affect  an  individuals  legal 
rights.  The  only  purpose  of  its  existence  is 
to  find  facts  which  may  subsequently  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  legislative  or  executive 
action. 

That.  Mr.  President,  conforms  very 
closely  to  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  as  described  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  against 
Valeo,  as  follows: 

Insofar  as  the  powers  confided  in  the 
Commission  are  essentially  of  an  inve.stiga- 
live  and  informative  nature,  falling  in  the 
.same  general  category  as  those  powers 
which  Congress  might  delegate  to  one  of  its 
own  committees,  there  can  be  no  question 
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I  rial  itic  Commission  as  presently  coriMinn 
ed  may  exercise  them. 

So  it  is  my  judgment  that  congres- 
sional appointment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  be  constitutional 
under  those  guidelines. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  commented  about  the 
qualifications  of  the  three  nominees,  I 
agree  with  him  totally.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  issue  is  busing  or  quotas.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  blacks  and  whites 
alike  would  agree  that  busing  has  been 
a  colossal  failure  in  this  country.  I  am 
opposed  to  quotas,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  three 
nominees  on  those  subjects  which  are 
in  any  way  related  to  this  controversy. 
As  I  see  it,  the  differences  of  opinion 
are  slight  and  one  of  gradation  and 
turn  essentially  on  at  least  my  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  President  appoints 
more  than  a  majority,  then  the  insti- 
tutional independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  undermined. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  in  urging  that  a 
compromise  be  found,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
hope  for  a  compromise. 

It  is  now  6:25  p.m.,  and  I  think  there 
might  be  a  better  opportunity  for 
some  things  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
morning  than  there  is  tonight.  So,  if 
the  managers  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  are  agreeable,  I  propose 
that  we  leave  this  matter  now  and  go 
to  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  and  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending 
matter  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  agree  to  that,  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  matters  to  take  care  of.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to 
clear  for  action  at  this  time  Calendar 
Order  No.  518.  Senate  Re.solution  265, 
which  has  a  technical  amendment  at 
the  desk  by  Senator  Mathias. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 


GRATUITY  TO  ADELE  C. 
OSTRANDER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  265)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Adele  C.  Ostrander. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mathias. 


(Purpose:  To  amend  Senate  Resolution  265) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  iMr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Mathias.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2535. 

On  page  one.  line  5,  strike  out  one 
year  s"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  and 
one-half  months'  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2535)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The     re.solution     (S.     Res.     265)     as 
amended  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  265 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Adele  C.  Ostrander.  widow  of 
Harry  R.  Ostrander.  an  employee  of  the 
Sen^ifp  !>t  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  eight  and  one-half  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  RICHARD 
H.  FRANCIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  nomination  of  Richard 
H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  president 
of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank,  which  was  received  by 
the  Senate  on  August  31,  1983,  and  re- 
ferred at  that  time  to  the  Banking 
Committee,  be  re-referred  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certain  items  on  today's  Executive  Cal- 
endar which  appear  to  be  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  May  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  confirm  all  or  some  part  of 
the  nominations  I  am  about  to  iden- 
fity:  On  page  2  under  Air  Force,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  366:  on  page  2.  under 
New  Reports,  368  and  369;  on  page  3, 
under  Department  of  State,  Orders 
No.  370  and  371,  375  and  376:  on  page 
4,  Orders  No.  377,  378,  380,  381,  and 
382;  as  well  as  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  distinguished  Senator 
correctly,  he  refers  to  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  368.  369,  370,  371,  375,  376,  377, 
378.  380.  381,  382.  and  those  nomina- 
tions on  page  5.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
with  one  additional:  that  is  No.  366  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  clear  No.  366.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  clear  certain  calendar  order 
numbers  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  did  not  read.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  366,  all  those  the  identity  of 
which  has  been  slated  by  the  majority 
leader  are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  just  a 
moment? 

EXECirriVE  SESSION 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
item  I  am  checking  but  at  this  time, 
based  on  the  response  of  the  minority 
leader,  which  I  appreciate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  as  follows: 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  368.  369.  370. 
371.  375.  376.  377,  378,  380,  381,  382, 
and  the  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  G.  Hull,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Tennes.see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Daniel  J.  Horgan. 
of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  Daniel  Anthony 
ODonohue.  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
cla."='.s  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiarv  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  the 
Union  of  Burma: 

William  H.  Luers,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Repub- 
lic; 

Diego  C.  Asencio,  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil: 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate:  and 

W  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  P'oreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Siate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


nomination  was  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  Langhorne  A. 
Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  and  J.  William 
Middendorf  II,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tab'e  was 
agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  for  Alaska,  Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKi,  was  necessarily  at>sent  on 
Tuesday.  He  traveled  to  Alaska  with 
the  President. 

On  Wednesday,  Senator  Murkowski 
will  be  in  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  at  EPA  hearings  in  Sitka 
and  Ketchikan. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  T.  M.  Alexander. 
Sr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  considered  and  con- 
firmed. ,        _   , 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 

SECRETARY'S     DESK     IN     THE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tarv's  desk  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  nomi- 
nations have  been  considered  and  con- 
firmed. _„     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that    the   Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COOPERATION  AGENCY 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Frank  J.  Donatelli. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  7  p.m..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not   more   than  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  record  votes  tonight. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

AT  9:51  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  448.  An  art  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2920.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  improve 
various  health  care  and  other  programs  of 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13.  1984.  as  "Mu- 
nicipal Clerks  Week": 

S  J  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  27.  1983,  through  De- 
cember 3.  1983,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth;  and 

S  J  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1983  as  "National 
Christmas  Seal  Month"'. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions   were    subsequently    signed    by 

the         President         pro         tempore 

(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At   12:14  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill   (HR.    2968)   to   authorize   appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for  the 
Central    Intelligence    Agency    retire- 
ment  and  disability   system,   and   for 
other  purposes:  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Boi.and,  Mr. 
Z.ABLOCKi,   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr.   Mineta. 
Mr  Fowler,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  WHiTEHtJRST.  Mr.  Young  of 
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Florida.  Mr  Sh'mi',  Mr  (iooiuiNc. 
and  for  mattt-rs  fallmk  uithin  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Conuniiicc  on  Armed 
Services:  Mr  Pkicj..  Mr  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  :i.s  mfina^zers  of  the 
conference  on  thi   p.irt  nf  thi   House. 

At  li;45  p  ni..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms    C'tort/    one   of   its   reading   clerks, 

in.'ii  liiii  ,  ,!  '(ku  'hi-  House  disagrees  to 
till  an;i  riiliui  Ml  u!  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H  H  LMI77)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  S'.iti  ,  Cndr  to  •  x'f  nd  the  Fed- 
eral Pti\  .;ii,i.';s  ( '.  .nip;ir;it)ility  Allow- 
ance Act  ol  19VH.  :i!i.!  ti.r  other  pur- 
poses, it  asks  a  cotilrn  rnr  with  the 
Senatt'  or;  'h'-  di-,;u'r  II  ;iii'  \  otes  of  the 
two  Hoii  .1  !(;iTi,.i,  ;ir;.l  .ippoints  Mr 
Ford  ok  Mh  fiuMn,  Mr  LfnALi.,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr  lA-iim,  and  Mr.  Guck- 
MAN  as  manager  :  hi-  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  Hi  i  i 


HOUSE  MLASUKK.S  iaJ'KKRLD 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

HR  2867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commiltee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 

H.R  3259  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  HII.I    AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PHP:SENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  November  9,  1983,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions; 

S.  448.  An  act  to  authorize  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  P'ourche  irrigation  project,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13,  1984.  as  Mu 
nicipal  Clerks  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  122  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Novcml)er  27,  1983.  through  De- 
r»!mt>er  3.  1983.  as  National  Home  Care 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  com 
memorate  the  ceritennlal  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's birth;  and 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  Novemtier.  1983.  as  "National 
Christmas  Seal  Mon' h  " 


REPOR'I.S  Ol-   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning U.S.  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN J  with  respect  to  Kampuchea. 


My  IVIr  (iOI.IJWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble: 

S  Res  267  Resolution  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Historical  Intelli- 
gence Museum. 

By  Mr  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S  1982  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
dale  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  and  Con- 
servation Act. 

By  Mr  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing actions  the  President  should  take  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1932  1933 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

William  P  Clark,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  98- 
20) 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  E.  Mayer,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  r><  f>»<f"nse. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  HEINZ: 
S.  2071.  A  bill  to  limit  the  acquisition  of 
depository  institutions  by  nonbanks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DoDD): 
S.  2072.  A  bill  to  limit  the  circumvention 
of  Federal  banking  law  by  State  bank  sub- 
sidiarie.s  of  bank  holding  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Trible): 
S.   2073    A  bill  to  Improve  the  highway 
transportation  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S  2074  A  bill  to  improve  the  traffic  flow 
on  I  66;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  SPECTTER: 
S.  2075.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Superior  Court  judges  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By   Mr    TSONGAS  (for  himself.   Mr 
Hfinz.  and  Mr.  I*elli; 
S.  2076   A  bill  to  amend  the  H:nergy  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  the  financing  authority 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  in- 


clude projects  for  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  for  municipal  waste  energy  recov- 
ery, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TOWER  (by  request): 

S.  2077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  authorization  by  law 
of  certain  consolidatioris  of  functions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins) 

S  2078  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
to  plan,  develop,  establish,  expand,  or  im- 
prove State  and  local  resource  and  referral 
systems  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  dependent  care  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Trible ): 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  improve  the  high- 
way transportation  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  2074.  A  bill  to  improve  the  traffic 
flow  on  1-66;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION  PERTAINING  TO  RICHMOND- PETERS- 
BURG TURNPIKE  TOLLS  AND  HOV  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  INTERSTATE  66 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Trible  and  I  are  introducing 
two  bills  that  are  designed  to  improve 
the  highway  transportation  system  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Both 
of  these  provisions  are  contained  in 
H.R,  3103.  the  Surface  Transportation 
Technical  Corrections  Act.  which  is 
currently  in  conference.  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  introduce  them  as  new  bills 
because  of  the  current  stalemate  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  3103.  The  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia should  not  be  made  to  suffer  the 
effects  of  not  passing  these  provisions 
because  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
agree  on  other  very  expensive  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3103  on  the  House  side 
that  do  not  affect  Virginia,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  fact  that  neither  of 
my  bills  has  any  effect  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  They  are  neccs,sary  because 
Federal  restraints  are  preventing  the 
Commonwealth  from  working  its  will. 

The  Virginia  General  A.s.sembly.  in 
its  1983  sessions,  enacted  legislation 
for  two  reasons,  which  provided  that 
tolls  be  kept  on  the  Richmond  f'ttcrs- 
burg  Turnpike.  The  tolls  need  to  be  re- 
tained until  1-295.  between  I  64  east  of 
the  city  of  Richmond  and  I  9f)  south 
of  Petersburg,  is  completed  m  ord.  r  to 
facilitate  smooth  traffic  manaK(  ment. 

The  second  reason,  and  the  major 
reason,  for  .  y'lmiitu-  the  tolls  is  ,so 
that  the  toll  iniiii  iro  in  the  interim 
can  be  directed  to  the  con.st  ruction  of 
five  critically  needed  road  projects  in 
the  Richmond  Petersburg'  area  which 
could    not    be    financed    from    normal 


Federal    or   State    revenue    withm    the 
next  lb  .vears. 

In  order  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  States  lejiislation.  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Coinmonwealth  be  re- 
lieved of  certain  provisions  of  an 
apreemenl  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  in  1971.  The  FHWA 
has  determined  that  the  agreement 
cannot  be  amended  administratively. 
but  that  such  an  agreement  must  be 
approved  by  Congress.  Virjiinia  House 
Members  and  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed, further,  by  the  Virginia  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  that  every  day 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  act 
on  this  toll  bill,  that  Virginias  road 
projects  get  delayed- which  costs  Vir- 
ginians money.  This  ha.s  put  a  critical 
light  to  this  legislation.  As  such,  the 
Virginia  House  delegation  was  succe.ss- 
ful  in  having  such  a  provision  included 
in  the  House  version  of  H.R.  'AlO'i. 
However,  given  the  precarious  nature 
of  that  legislation.  I  now  find  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  this  new  bill 

The  other  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing concerns  a  subject  that  was  debat- 
ed on  the  Senate  floor  when  the 
Senate  considered  H.R.  3103. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  Senate. 
in  its  wisdom,  agreed  with  my  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle restrictions  on  1-66  from  four  to 
three  and  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  HR 
3103.  Similar  action  was  taken  in  the 
House  and  this  provision  is  included  in 
both  versions  of  H.R.  3103. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  several  compel- 
ling arguments  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion becau.se  I  have  already  filled  the 
Record  with  material.  This  legislation 
is  exactlv  the  same  as  my  amendment 
to  H.R.  3103.  except  that  some  lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  clarify  the 
original  intent  of  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  Lynn  Street  and  George 
Washington  Parkway  ramps. 

Vehicles  entering  1-66  from  these  ar- 
teries have  not  been  subject  to  HOV 
restrictions  and  while  report  language 
on  H.R.  3103  makes  the  point  clear,  it 
was  never  intended  that  these  ramps 
become  subject  to  them  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  timely 
and  overdue.  They  have  no  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  associated  with  them 
and  they  are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  ob- 
jectionable to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
either  as  a  part  of  H.R.  3103  or  as  sep- 
arate legislation,  they  can  be  passed  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  also  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  them  as  amendments  to 
any  appropriate  legislation  that  may 
come  up  in  the  Senate— over  and  over 
again,  if  necessary,  until  they  become 
law. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.     2075.    A    bill    to    increase    the 
number  of  superior  court  judges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  SUPERIOR  COURT 
,n-IM.ES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  a  crisis  in  our  system  of  jus- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supe- 
rior Court.  The  caseloads  and  backlogs 
have  reached  alarming  levels  in  the 
court,  despite  modern  management 
techniques  and  lots  of  good,  old-fash- 
ioned hard  work.  This  bill  will  raise 
the  number  of  judges  in  the  superior 
court  by  7  to  a  total  of  51.  including 
the  chief  judge. 

On  Tuesday,  November  8.  1983.  I 
held  a  hearing,  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  on  the  question  of  the 
need  for  the  new  judges.  The  facUs  and 
statistics  were  disturbing.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  there  were  3,102  felonies  pend- 
ing in  the  superior  court.  Since  1978, 
criminal  case  filings  have  increased 
from  26.420  to  33.589.  By  the  end  of 
1982.  the  court  had  over  38,000  cases 
pending. 

This  backlog  ha.s  created  inordinate 
delavs  in  both  criminal  and  civil  ca.ses. 
Chief  Judge  H.  Carl  Moultrie  reported 
at  the  hearing  that  the  average  felony 
case  going  to  trial  now  takes  326  days 
from  arrest  to  sentencing.  For  the 
1,100  persons  incarcerated  pending 
their  trials,  such  delays  are  intoler- 
able. Perhaps  more  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  the  1.985  persons  released  on 
both  encountered  the  same  delays. 
Judging  from  the  nearest  figures, 
manv  of  tho,se  released  preyed  on  ad- 
ditional innocent  victims  during  that 

time. 

Both  the  persons  charged  with  these 
serious  crimes  and  the  public  at  large 
deserve  prompt  resolution  of  these 
matters  so  that  the  guilty  may  be  ap- 
propriately sentenced  and  the  inno- 
cent released. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  District  ol 
Columbia's  criminal  justice  system  can 
be  a  mode!  for  the  entire  Nation.  In 
September  Congress  approved  the  Dis- 
trict's Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
1984.  A  significant  feature  of  it  was 
$25  million  devoted  largely  to  improve- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, where  prison  overcrowding  has 
been  a  significant  problem.  It  also  con- 
tained an  appropriation,  subject  to  au- 
thorization, for  the  seven  new  judges 
for  superior  court.  We  thus  need  only 
authorize  the  judges  in  order  to  make 
use  of  this  money  and  start  attacking 
the  backlog  problem. 

At  our  hearing  on  November  8,  a 
spokesperson  for  the  Mayor's  Office 
indicated  that  the  Mayor  had  not  yet 
taken  a  position  on  the  issue.  While 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  the 
judges,  concern  was  expressed  about 
the  home  rule  i-ssues  of  who  appoints 
the  judges  and  who  prosecutes  local 
crimes.  Obviously,  the  home  rule 
issues  are  complicated  and  may  take 
months  or  more  for  the  District,  the 
Congress,   and   the   administration   to 


resolve.  The  need  for  the  judges  is  im- 
mediate, however;  the  defendants 
awaiting  trial  and  the  public  deserving 
protection  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

Indeed,  the  statistics  show  that  even 
more  than  seven  judges  are  needed  A 
1982  D.C.  Bar  committee  report  sug- 
gests, by  extrapolation,  that  12  new- 
judges  are  needed  now.  DC  court  offi- 
cials indicated  m  testimony  that  they 
could  justify  the  need  for  15  judges,  or 
21  to  include  a  full  elimination  of  the 
backlog.  It  IS  clear  that  the  seven 
judges  are  the  minimum  needed. 

A  particularly   disturbing   aspect  of 
the  criminal  case   backlog   problem   is 
the  serious  consequences  of  the  delay. 
Not  only  are  defendants'  rights  jeop- 
ardized  and   the    public    often    endan- 
gered, but   the  delays  also  sometimes 
result  in  reversals  of  convictions.  For 
example,  a  D.C.  jury  convicted  Whit- 
field Graves  in  1981  for  felony  murder, 
robbery,  and  first-degree  burglary  in 
the    .strangling    death    of    James   Mat- 
thews. The  court  impo.sed  a  sentence 
of  20  years  to  life.  Yet  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  conviction  on 
September   23.    1983.   because   the   25- 
month  delay  between  arrest  and  con- 
viction   violated    Graves'    right    to    a 
speedy  trial.  Less  than  2  weeks  later,  a 
superior  court  judge  dismissed  a  first- 
degree    murder    indictment,    again    on 
speedy  trial  grounds,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment   witnesses    were    unavailable 
for    a    third    time.    Surely    we    have 
reached  a  crisis  when  the  inability  to 
resolve  criminal  cases  timely  results  in 
freeing  convicted  and  alleged  murder- 
ers. 

It  IS  my  deep  hope  that  authorizing 
legislation,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate  once  in  connection  with  the 
DC  appropriation  bill  only  to  be  re- 
moved in  Congress,  will  win  prompt 
Senate  approval.  I  urge  each  Member 
to  speed  its  passage. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  btl!  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2075 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  903  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  -forty- 
three'   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    fifty". 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S  2076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Securitv  Act  to  extend  the  financing 
authority  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration to  include  projects  for  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  and  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  energy  recovery,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


r\       ■*  rtn  n 
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sYNIMWiC  FUELS  CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1983 

•  Mr  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  colleagues  Senators  Heinz 
and  Pell  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  the  financing  authority  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
(SPC)  to  include  district  heating  and 
cooling  and  municipal  waste-to-energy 
projects.  This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R. 
2489.  which  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Oberstar  of  Minnesota  and 
Schneider  of  Rhode  Island  and  is  cur- 
rently under  consideration  in  the 
House. 

Three  years  ago.  I  opposed  the  ver- 
sion of  the  SFC  approved  by  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  1  wa.s  concerned  about  the 
programs  enormous  scale,  aggre.ssive 
pace,  and  environmental  impact. 
Today  1  continue  to  que.^tion  the  need 
for  a  program  of  this  size,  as  well  as 
the  appropriateness  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's narrow  focus  on  .synthetic  fuels. 

As  long  as  the  Corporation  does 
exist,  however,  it  could  serve  a  benefi- 
cial purpose  by  financing  a  balanced 
mix  of  energy  source.  As  the  synthetic 
fuels  study  panel  observed  in  their 
report  released  on  May  18,  1982, 
"There  are  appropriate  roles  for  the 
SFC  that  go  bfyona  the  financial  as- 
sistance provisions  set  forth  in  title  I 
of  the  h  -  ty  Act."  The  first 

of  their  was: 

To  the  extent  that  go\ernrat'rit  involM 
ment  (includinf  'lint  of  the  SPC)  is  mdii',»t 
ed  in  the  en  balanced  consider- 

ation should  :  ded  to  the  broadest 

array  of  dome.s(ic  fuel  resouues.  alternate 
energy  technoloKJes,  conser\at;on  method- 
ologies, and  othQf  technique.s  to  improvr- 
productivity  on  a  non-discriminatory  basiv 

Our  bill  would  make  district  heating 
and  cooling  and  municipal  waste-lo- 
energy  projects  eligible  for  SFC  funds 
and  insure  that  the  agency  properly 
considers  thesej innovative  energy  sys- 
tems. 

The  technoloigies  behind  both  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  and  munici- 
pal waste  to  energy  are  sensible  and 
proven.  But  financial  roadblocks 
hinder  their  development. 

District  heatjng  and  cooling  is  a 
process  invented  in  America  in  1877.  It 
works  this  way.  Hot  or  cold  water,  or 
steam,  is  piped  from  a  thermal  .source 
to  customers  for  use  in  space  heating 
and  cooling  and  industrial  processes.  A 
district  heating  and  cooling  system 
supplied  by  an  electric  powerplanfs 
waste  heat  can  increase  the  plant's 
fuel  efficiency  from  35  percent  to  80 
percent. 

District  heating  and  cooling  is  a 
proven  technology.  It  is  used  exten 
sively  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
has  estimated  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
thus  country  s  space  and  water  heating 
needs— 10  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy 
demand— could  be  supplied  should  this 
process  be  put  into  widespread  use  in 
the  United  States. 


But  there  are  financing  obstacles. 
Capital  expenditures  account  for 
about  75  percent  of  the  life  -cycle  cost 
of  a  district  heating  and  cooling 
system,  while  operating  outlays  ac- 
count for  only  25  percent.  These  high 
front-end  costs  and  low  operating  ex- 
penses lead  to  financial  losses  during 
the  initial  j  .^ars  of  a  project  and  to 
substantial  profits  in  the  later  years. 
Thus  high  interest  rates,  uncertainty 
of  future  energ.v  demand,  and  difficul- 
ty in  raising  capital  have  deterred 
communities  from  investing  in  district 
heating  and  cooling  protects  eligible 
for  price  guarantees.  Ic  .>s. 

and   other   forms   of    f  i.-ii- 

ance.  This  aid  would  reduce  financial 
risks  in  these  ventures  and  spur  their 
prudent  development, 

Mi;i''  :.  i;  A  t  to  energy,  some- 
tin-,  e  recovery,  is  also 

an  .; jlished  technology 

It  utilizes  urban  refuse  to  provide 
steam  for  heating  rr  ■  nerate  olec- 
tricity.  A  re.source  plant  can 

over   8a    penriiT    ,ji    a  city's 
•  stined  for  landfill  and  exploit 
II  lor  energy. 

The  ferhnoloev  is  an  evervday  fact 
of  !  ■  id  Eu- 

rop  ;n  the 

■ .  us 
of 
220, OUU  barrels  ul  on  per  day. 

But  the  financial  circumstances  are 
adverse,  as  with  district  heating  and 
cooling.  Today  it  is  often  cheaper  for 
cities  to  dispose  of  their  garbage  in 
landfills  rather  than  recycle  it 
through  resource-recovery  plants.  But 
landfill  IS  rapidly  beconv  •  >.  Not 

long    from    now    many  ,;alities 

will   face  w  bkins.  At 

that   time,  toenergy 

plants  will  be  esseiuiai.  So  we  must 
begin  to  develop  them  now. 

To  overcome  the  financing  pitfalls, 
our  legislation  would  authorize  limited 
price-support  SFC  loans  for  municipal 
waste-to-energy  plants.  The  money 
would  be  withheld  until  a  project 
begins  to  produce  energy.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  available  only  during 
the  first  7  years  of  a  plant  s  operation. 
At  that  point,  repayment  of  a  loan 
would  commence,  continuing  over  the 
remaining  lifetime  of  the  project.  The 
bill  thereby  would  provide  an  easily 
administered,  market -oriented  mecha- 
nism for  removing  disincentives  to  the 
development  of  this  technology. 

The  bill  would  have  far-reaching 
benefits.  Expanded  u.se  of  district 
heating  and  cooling  and  municipal 
waste-to-energy  systems  would  curtail 
America's  crippling  reliance  on  impor- 
tance on  imported  oil  and  bestow  upon 
our  cities  a  measure  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. Unlike  synthetic  fuels, 
these  technologies  can  benefit  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  these  systems  would  pro- 
vide energy  with  much  less  environ- 
mental disruption  than  caused  by  syn- 


thetic fuels  production.  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated through  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  these  projects  but  also  from 
the  industry  and  urban  development 
attracted  by  the  stable  source  of 
energy.  The  energy  -savings  from  dis- 
trict heating  could  enhance  economic 
development  in  cities  and  attract  busi- 
nesses, industry,  housing  to  urban 
areas. 

Until  now.  the  SFC  has  been  evalu- 
ating only  synthetic  fuels  projects  pro- 
po.sed  by  relatively  large  energy  com- 
panies. Our  li  1  would  allow 
SFC  loans  to  a  nially  strapped 
urban  areas  in  developing  tlieir  own 
energy  supplies.  Our  bill  would  stimu- 
late economic  development  and  create 
productive  jobs  throiii.'i  ■  •"  "kel-ori- 
ented  mechanism.  The  m  has 
widespread  support  froni  a  .:<riety  of 
groups.  A  similar  bill  in  the  House. 
H.R.  2489.  has  the  bat  king  '  "S 
Conference  of  Mayors.  t|,  al 
League  of  Cities,  the  Nn  a 
tion  of  Counties  the  ..  le 
Consumer  t  oundl  i  a, 
a  coalition  rural.  ■  id 
urban  (                  ons.  and  other  groups. 

Mr.   i;  I.   I   believe  there  is  a 

clear  need  for  a  program  tu  aid  in  the 
development  of  district  lieating  and 
cooling  systems  and  municipal  re- 
source-recovery facilities.  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  no  iiupporter  of  the  SFC 
and  do  rot  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
vehicle  that  can  i:)rovidp   financial  as- 

nc 
is 
v^t'ii  suited  lu  accomiiiodale  lliese 
energy  systems  under  it.s  lending  au- 
thority. I  hope  that  the  program  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  district 
heating  and  cooling  systems  .ind  mu- 
nicipal waste-to-energy  proj«'cts  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  is  the  subject 
of   committee    \  and    receives 

the  serious  con^  ,  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  i  .i^K  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.    !•  thi     Northeast-Mid- 

west Co'  .  iial  Coalition  has  pre- 

pared a  bill  summary  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  item  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   bill 
and    summary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatiiies  of  the  Untied  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Synthetic  PueLs  Corporation  Amendments 
of  1983- . 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  112  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  use  8702)  U  amended  by  adding 
al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

(19KA)  The  term  district  heating  or 
cooling  project'  means  an  integrated  pipe- 


line system  located  in  the  United  Stales 
which  provides  hot  water,  chilled  water,  or 
steam  from  a  heating  or  cooling  source  to 
one  or  more  unaffiliated  users  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  or  industrial  heating  or 
cooling,  or  process  steam,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof. 

■(B)  Such  term  includes  the  pipe,  pipe  in- 
sulation, valves,  pumps,  expansion  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  heat  exchanges,  temper- 
ature controls,  terminal  units,  meters,  and 
similar  equipment,  facilities,  and  property 
necessary  for  establishing  and  operating 
such  system. 

••(C)  Such  term  does  not  include  the  heat- 
ing or  cooling  source  used  for  such  system. 

"(20)  The  term  •municipal  waste  energy 
project'  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  such 
term  in  section  203(15)  of  this  Act. 

■•(21)  The  term  construction,  when  used 
with  respect  to  any  district  heating  or  cool- 
ing project,  has  the  same  meaning  as  such 
term  has  with  respect  to  biomass  energy 
projects  under  section  203(9)  of  this  Act. 

■•(22)  The  term  projecf  means  a  synthetic 
fuel  project,  district  heating  or  cooling 
project,  or  municipal  waste  energy  project.". 

EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATIONS  FINANCING  AU- 
THORITY FOR  DISTRICT  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  132(aHl),  133(a)(1), 
134  135(a),  and  section  137(a)  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (relating  to  various  forms  of 
permitted  financial  assistance)  are  each 
amended  bv  inserting  ■or  district  heating  or 
cooling  projecf  after  -synthetic  fuel 
project"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  136  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
joint  ventures  for  synthetic  fuel  project 
modules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to 
commit,  or  to  enter  into,  joint  ventures  for 
district  heating  and  cooling  project  modules 
under  similar  terms  and  conditions  as  apply 
under  this  section  with  regard  to  synthetic 
fuel  project  modules.". 

(c)(1)  Section  131  (b)(3),  (b)(4).  (e).  (j).  and 
(1)  through  (u),  section  132  (aM2)(A),  (d), 
and  (e),  section  133  (aK2),  (a)(4),  and  (c), 
and  section  137(b)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ■synthetic  fuel 
projecf  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■projecf. 

(21  Section  135(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  to  insure  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuel". 

(3)  Section  131(b)il)  and  section  135(b)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
energy  output"  after  fuel'  and  -fuels", 
each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(4)  Section  137(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'synthetic  fuel  projects'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "projects  ". 

(5.  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  131(u)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

(2)  Such  cost-sharing  agreements  shall 
not  exceed— 

■■(A)  1  percent  of  the  preliminary  total  es- 
timated cost  of  the  applicants  proposed 
synthetic  fuel  project,  or 

■(B)  2  percent  of  the  preliminary  total  es- 
timated cost  of  the  applicant ■s  proposed  dis- 
trict heating  or  cooling  project  or  municipal 
waste  energy  project.".  ^  ^  ^ 

(6>  Section  131  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■  (V)  A  proposal  for  financial  assistance  for 
a  district  heating  or  cooling  project  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  energy  efficiency 
of  the  area  to  be  .served  by  the  proposed  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  system,  and  shall 
describe  the  effect  that  existing  or  future 


conservation   activities   would   have  on   the 
economic  viability  of  such  a  system. ■' 

EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATION'S  FINANCING  AU- 
THORITY FOR  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  ENERGY 
PROJECTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Energy  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  132,  re- 
lating to  loans  by  the  Corporation,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

•PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS  MADE  BY  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  ENERGY 
PROJECTS 

■Sec  132a.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  exist- 
ing municipal  waste  energy  project  which 
produces  and  sells  biomass  energy,  the  Cor- 
poration may  commit  to  make,  and  make,  a 
price  support  loan  in  amounts  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  operation  of 
such  project.  Payments  under  any  such  loan 
shall  be  disbursed  on  an  annual  basis,  as  de- 
termined (in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)) 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  biomass 
energy  produced  and  sold  by  that  project 
during  the  12-month  period  involved  and 
the  type  and  cost  of  fuel  displaced  by  the 
biomass  energy  sold. 

••(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  support  loan 
under  this  section  for  an  existing  municipal 
waste  energy  project- 
ed) disbursements  under  such  loan  may 
not  be  made  for  more  than  5  consecutive  12- 
month  periods; 

■■(ii)  the  amount  of  the  disbursement  for 
the  second  and  any  subsequent  12-month 
period  for  which  disbursements  are  to  be 
made  under  the  support  loan  shall  be  re- 
duced bv  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying ihe  amount  calculated  under  para- 
graph (3)  by  a  factor  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  12-month  periods  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  under  the  support 
loan  into  the  number  of  such  periods  which 
have  elapsed; 

"(iii)  except  as  provided  in  sub.section  (d). 
commencing  at  tne  end  of  the  last  of  such 
12-month  periods,  the  support  loan  shall  be 
repavable  over  a  period  equal  to  the  then 
remaining  useful  life  of  the  project  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation)  or  10  years, 
whichever  is  shorter,  and 

■■(iv)  commencing  al  the  end  of  such  last 
12-month  period,  such  loan  shall  bear  inter- 
est al  a  rate  determined  by  the  Corporation 
(taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans)  plus 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum,  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  cenium. 

■  (3)  The  amount  of  the  loan  payment  tc 
be  disbursed  under  this  subsection  for  anv 
year  with  respect  to  each  lype  of  bioma.'ss 
energy  produced  and  .sold  by  an  existing 
municipal  waste  energy  project  shall  be 
equal  to— 

■•(A)(i)  the  standard  support  price  r:duced 
by  the  cost  of  the  fuel  displaced  by  the  bio- 
mass energy  sold,  or  (ii)  $2,  whichever  is 
lower,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  biomass  energy 
sold  (in  millions  of  British  thermal  units*. 

■■(bid)  In  the  case  of  any  new  municipal 
waste  energy  project  which  produ'cs  and 
sells  biomass  energy,  the  Corporal  on  may 
commit  to  make,  and  make,  a  price  support 
loan  in  amounts  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a;,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  under  this 
subsection  for  a  new  municipal  waste  energy 
project— 


■■(A)  disbursements  under  such  loan  may 
not  be  made  for  more  than  7  consecutive  12- 
month  periods  (with  reductions  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(ii)): 

■■(B)  such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a);  and 

■■(C)  except  as  provided  in  sut)section  (d). 
the  principal  of  or  interest  on  such  loan 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  support  loan 
agreement,  be  repayable  commencing  at  the 
end  of  the  last  12-month  period  covered  by 
the  support  loan,  over  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  the  period  equal  to  the  then  remaining 
useful  life  of  the  project  (as  determined  by 
the  Corporation)  or  15  years,  whichever  is 
shorter. 

■(c)  Before  committing  to  make  a  price 
support  loan  unaer  this  section  for  any 
project,  the  Corporation  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  potential  of  such  project  to 
produce  biomass  energy. 

■■(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  project  will 
supplement  (rather  than  supplant)  existing 
municipal  waste  energy  projects. 

■■(d)  The  Corporation  shall  not  commit  to 
make  or  make  a  price  support  loan  under 
this  section  to  any  municipal  waste  energy 
project  until  the  Corporation  finds— 

■•(1)  such  project  meets  the  requirements 
of  a  plan  as  set  forth  in  section  4003  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6943), 

and  ,.  „  V. 

••(2)  sufficient  quantities  of  waste  shall  i>e 
available  to  supply  such  project  until  such 
loan  is  to  be  fully  repaid  under  this  section. 
In  determining  the  availability  of  waste 
under  paragraph  <2),  the  Corporation  shall 
not  treat  as  available  waste  required  to  fill 
the  present  and  reasonably  anticipated 
future  needs  of  any  materials  recovery 
project  in  the  area  of  such  municipal  waste 
energy  project. 

■■(e)(1)  Repayment  of  a  support  loan 
under  this  section  shall  be  deferred  during 
any  deferral  period,  and  such  loan  shall  not 
bear  interest  during  such  period. 

■■(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  deferral  period'  means,  with  respeci  to 
any  support  loan  under  this  section  for  an 
existing  or  new  waste  energy  project,  any 
period  when  the  average  price  (per  million 
British  thermal  units)  for  number  6  fuel  oil 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  less  than 
the  product  of—  „  ,     ,     , 

■■(II  the  average  price  for  number  6  fuel  ou 
imported  into  the  United  States  on  January 
1.  1983,  and 

•  <ii)  75  percent  of  the  percentage  (if  any) 
by  which  the  most  recently  published  CPI 
exceeds  the  CPI  for  the  month  of  January 

1983.  ^   ,., 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
CPI  means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
all  urban  consumers  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

•(2)  repavm^nl  of  a  support  loan  with  re- 
spect to  a  "municipal  waste  energy  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  subordinate  to  all 
other  obligations  to  repay  loans  for  financ- 
ing such  project. 

■(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
••(1)    The    term     new    municipal     waste 
energy  projecf  means  any  municipal  waste 
energy  project  which— 

■•(A)  is  initially  placed  in  sen-ice  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  or 

•■(B)  if  initially  placed  in  service  before 
such  date,  has  an  increased  capacity  by 
reason  of  additional  construction,  and  as 
such  is  placed  in  service  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  term    existing  municipal  waste 
energy  projecf  means  any  municipal  waste 
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enerKy  project  which  \s  not  a  new  municipal 
waste  project. 

•■(3)  The  term  placed  in  service'  means  op- 
erated at  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  operational  rapacity. 

■■I4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  siibpara- 
(rraphs  (B)  and  (C).  the  term  standard  sup- 
port price'  means  the  average  price  (p«'r  mil 
lion  British  thermal  units)  for  number  6 
fuel  oil  imported  into  the  United  Slates  on 
January  1,  1983,  as  determined,  by  rule,  by 
the  Corporation  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  hi  any  case  m  which  the  fuel  dis 
placed  is  number  6  fuel  oil  or  any  higher 
grade  of  petroleum  (as  determined  by  the 
Corporation)  or  natural  gas  the  term  stand- 
ard support  price'  means  125  per  centum  of 
the  price  determined  by  rule  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  biomass  energy 
produced  and  sold  by  a  project  is  steam  or 
electricity,  the  term  standard  support  price' 
means  the  price  determined  by  rule  under 
subparagraph  lA).  subject  to  such  adjust- 
ments as  the  Corporation  may  authorize  by 
rule. 

"(5)  The  term  'cost  of  the  fuel  displaced' 
means  the  cost  of  the  fuel  (per  million  Brit- 
ish thermal  uniLs)  which  the  purchaser  of 
biomass  energy  would  have  purchased  if  the 
biomass  energy  had  not  t)een  available  for 
sale  to  that  purchaser. 

"(6)  Any  biomass  energy  produced  by  a 
municipal  waste  energy  project  which  may 
be  retained  for  use  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  project  shall  be  considered  to  be 
sold  at  such  price  as  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines. 

"(7)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  the  manner 
of  determining  the  fuel  displaced  by  the 
sale  of  any  biomass  energy,  and  the  price  of 
the  fuel  displaced.". 

(b)  Section  112(10)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8702(10)),  defining  loans,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  132"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  132  or  132a". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  for  .such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  132  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  132a.  Price  support  loans  made  by  the 
Corporation  for  municipal 
waste  energy  projects". 

PRODOCTION  STHATEGY  TO  INCH7DE  PLAN  FOR 
DISTRICT  HEATING  AND  COOLING  PROJECTS 
AND  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  ENERGY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  126(a)  of  such  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  8722(a)),  relating  to  the  production 
strategy  of  the  Corporation,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "district  heating  or  cool 
ing  projects,  and  municipal  waste  energy 
projects"  alter  "synthetic  f'jel  projects" 
where  it  appears  in  paragraph  (IK A);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  out  "as 
well  as  (ii)"  and  inserting  ",  (ii)",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  (iii)  provide  ap- 
propriate financial  assistance  for  district 
heating  or  cooling  projects  and  municipal 
waste  energy  projects.". 

(b)  Section  126(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
use  872(b)(3))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F)  and  insert 
ing  ,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara 
graph: 

"(G)  specifically  address  what  types  of  dis 
trict  heating  or  cooling  projects  and  munici- 
pal waste  energy  projects  the  Corporation 


irU«'titl.>.  Id  :i.s.M.sl.  ;us  wcii  :i.'-  niiw   ii   inlfiids  to 
provide  that  assistance  '. 

CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  117  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  use  87131  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors,  by  establish- 
ment of  an  office  or  otherwise,  shall  assure 
that  the  Corporation  is  organized  and 
staffed  so  as  to  effectively  evaluate,  piocess. 
and  review  proposed  and  funded  district 
heatmg  or  cooling  projects  and  municipal 
waste  energy  projects.". 

Synthetic  Pt;Ei.s  Corporation  Amendmchtts 
OF  1983 
This  bill  would  broaden  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
to  include  district  heating  and  cooling  and 
municipal  waste  to  energy  projects.  District 
heating/cooling  is  defined  as  an  integrated 
pipeline  system  which  provides  hot  water. 
chilled  water,  or  steam  from  a  heating  or 
cooling  source  to  one  or  more  unaffiliated 
users  for  residential,  commercial,  or  indus- 
trial heating  or  cooling.  As  defined  in  the 
bill,  the  heating  or  cooling  source  used  for 
the  district  heating  cooling  system  would 
not  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

A  municipal  waste  to  energy  project  is  de- 
fined as  any  facility,  or  portion  of  a  facility, 
primarily  used  for  the  production  of  bio- 
mass fuel  — gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  fuel  — 
(and  by-products)  from  municipal  waste;  or 
the  combustion  of  municipal  waste  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  steam  or  forms  of 
useful  energy,  including  industrial  process 
heat,  mechanical  power,  or  electricity  (in 
eluding  cogeneralioni.  (This  is  the  same  def- 
inition as  that  used  in  Section  203(15)  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  P.L.  96  294  ) 

The  bill  has  3  major  components" 

Broadens  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  include  dis- 
trict heating/cooling.  These  projects  would 
be  eligible  for  all  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance available  from  the  Corporation. 

Amends  Section  132  of  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act.  relating  to  loans  made  by  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  by  adding  a  new 
section— Section  132a— authorizing  price 
support  loans  for  municipal  waste  to  energy 
projects.  The  price  support  loan  would  be 
based  on  the  difference  between  a  "standard 
support  price'"  and  the  average  cost  of  con- 
ventional fossil  fuel  over  a  12-month  period 
to  the  buyer  of  energy  produced  from  mu- 
nicipal waste.  The  "standard  support  price  " 
is  defined  as  the  cost  of  imported  No.  6  fuel 
oil  on  January  1.  1983.  The  price  support  is 
the  lesser  of  the  difference  stated  above,  or 
$2.00  per  million  BTU  (The  price  support 
loan  definition  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  originally  defined  in  Section  234  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  P.L.  96  294.) 

Requires  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  assure  that 
the  Corporation  is  organized  and  staffed  so 
as  to  effectively  evaluate,  process  and 
review  applications  for  district  heating/cool- 
ing and  municipal  waste  to  energy 
projects.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins); 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  to  plan,  develop,  estab 
ILsh,  expand,  or  improve  State  and 
local  resources  and  referral  systems 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  dependent  care  services;  to 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

DEPENDENT  CARE  RESOURCE  AND  REFF.RRAL  ACT 
OF   198") 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hawkins  and  I  are  pleased  to 
introduce  The  Dependent  Care  Re- 
sources and  Referral  Act  of  1983  " 
This  legislation  provides  interested 
States  with  a  one-time  grant  to  devel- 
op means  of  providing  families  with  in- 
formation on  dependent  care  services 
within  their  own  communities. 

Despite  the  .social  and  economic 
forces  which  foster  change  in  our  con- 
temporary family  structure,  a  recent 
national  survey  revealed  that  a  good 
family  life  remains  the  No.  1  social 
value  for  Americans,  ranking  in  our 
national  hierarchy  of  values  above 
physical  health,  self  esteem,  and  free- 
dom of  choice. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes 
for  both  the  family  and  for  the  civil- 
ian work  force  was  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  labor  market  in  un- 
precedented numbers.  Labor  participa- 
tion by  women  has  doubled  since  1930. 
Currently.  52  percent  of  all  working 
aged  women  are  employed.  Additional- 
ly, there  are  approximately  10  million 
American  families  maintained  solely 
by  women. 

These  women  face  continuing  eco- 
nomic stress  Women  who  are  single 
heads  of  households  because  of  di- 
vorce have  an  initial  29  percent  loss  of 
income  after  the  divorce,  and  after  a 
year  their  income  has  dropped  73  per- 
cent. Other  single  heads  of  households 
face  similar  economic  stress. 

In  the  face  of  these  shifting  econom- 
ic and  social  realities  and  with  so 
many  parents  working,  there  emerges 
the  central  question:  Who  takes  care 
of  our  children  while  the  family 
works? 

In  1947.  only  19  percent  of  women 
with  children  worked.  Today  53  per- 
cent of  all  children  in  this  country 
have  mothers  in  the  job  market.  News- 
week cited  that  "In  1980.  45  percent  of 
mothers  with  preschool  children  were 
working  at  jobs  away  from  home,  up 
fourfold  from  three  decades  before." 
That  affects  about  7.5  million  infants 
and  toddlers.  Therefore,  the  need  for 
child  care  for  the  children  of  working 
parents  has  greatly  increased  over  the 
past  20  years  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  1990's.  More  mothers 
are  entering  the  work  force  than  ever, 
and  more  are  remaining  at  work 
during  their  child-rearing  years.  For 
many  single  parents  of  small  children, 
child  care  services  enabling  the  parent 
to  work  are  a  ni^cessity. 

But  the  caring  does  not  end  when 
the  children  are  raised  and  on  their 
own.  Many  American  families  are 
faced  with  difficult  choices  when  older 
family  members  become  ill  or  incapaci- 
tated. 


Many  families  would  choose  to  pro 
vide  the  supportive  services  them- 
.splves.  but  often  fail  due  to  the  hitih 
co.sts.  both  financially  and  emotional- 
ly, that  lonp  term  home  rare  can  re- 
quire. 

Respite  and  adult  day  care  are  two 
services  often  mentioned  by  these  fam- 
ilies as  the  most  helpful  in  allowing 
them  to  continue  working  and  main- 
taining as  normal  a  life  as  po.ssiblt- 
while  caring  for  older  or  disabled 
family  members  at  home.  Famili(\s 
need  assistance  in  locating  appropriate 
care  givers,  learning  where  .service.s  are 
located  and  the  costs  and  transporta- 
tion needs  involved. 

I  have  learned  thai  many  familie.^ 
throughout  the  country  are  searching 
for  dependent  care  information  within 
their  local  community.  Many  families 
are  not  aware  of  their  options.  The  re- 
sources needed  by  families  include  a 
wide  range  of  alternatives  from  m 
home   care"   by   a   family   member   to 

other  home  care"  neighborhood  and 
or  institutional  rare.  Most  families  are 
seeking  information  regarding  the 
types  of  care,  the  availability  of  care, 
the  costs  of  care  and  the  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  in  the  busine.ss  of  providing  or  even 
a.ssuring  the  availability  of  child  care 
services  for  every  working  parent.  Nor 
do  I  advocate  the  Federal  Government 
pay  the  tab  for  day-to-day  dependent 
care  services.  Providing  the.se  services 
is  best  left  to  local  and  community  ef- 
forts, including  the  work  of  the  volun- 
tarv,   church,   and   the   private  sector. 
An  appropriate  Federal  response  is  to 
increase  information  resources  and  im 
prove    access    to    existing    dependent 
care    services.    That    is    why    Senator 
Hawkins   and   I    are   introducing   the 
Dependent  Care  Resources  and  Refer 
ral  Act  of  1983.  Resource  and  referral 
services    are    scant,    but    where    they 
e.xist    they    have   effectively   increased 
parental   awareness  of  child  care  op- 
tions. 

Greater  consumer  knowledge  will 
result  in  greater  cooperation  among 
dependent  care  providers,  both  public 
and  private  to  improve  quality  and  va- 
riety of  dependent  care  services.  These 
resources  and  referral  programs  meet 
the  needs  while  providing  an  educa- 
tional service  and  improving  relations 
between  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  community.  This  legislation,  while 
modest  in  budget,  can  provide  one- 
time grants  to  Stales  a  proper  Federal 
impetus  to  address  a  lark  of  available 
information  on  existing  and  new  de- 
pendent care  programs 

This  legislation  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  create  a  block 
grant  for  the  development  of  resource 
and  referral  programs  within  States; 
$15  million  is  appropriated  over  the 
next  5  yf-ars  and  States  may  apply  for 
their  allotment  only  once.  The  re- 
sources   and    referral    program    shall 


niake  information  available  to  the 
community  on  types  of  dependent 
care,  including  home  based,  church, 
community,  private  sector,  employer 
based  and  within  institutional  settings 
The  program  shall  include  informa- 
tion about  the  cost  of  such  care,  the 
location  of  and  transportation  to  and 
from  the  care  site,  the  hours  of  oper- 
ation and  dependents  eligible  to  enroll. 
This  Federal  money  shall  not  be  used 
10  duplicate  existing  services  and  may 
only  be  used  for  slart-up  costs  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  President,  with  more  women  in 
the  work  force  than  ever  before,  the 
needs  of  fatniles  have  altered.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  I  have 
scheduled  a  full  committee  hearing  to 
further  address  the  changes  in  the 
family  for  November  16.  having  al- 
ready held  a  preliminary  hearing  on 
No\ember  8. 

In  addition.  Senator  Denton,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama, 
who  chairs  the  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee, has  held  4  days  of  hearings 
entitled  the  'Broken  Family."  These 
hearings  have  further  highlighted  the 
needs  of  families  in  our  society. 

At  these  hearings  Senator  Denton 
and  I  heard  some  startling  statistics: 

Fully  59  percent  of  children  born  m 
1983  will  live  with  only  one  parent  at 
some  time  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  18. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  families  headed  by  a  female 
live  in  poverty,  compared  with  only  8 
percent  in  husband-wife  families. 

A  recent  census  report  found  Ihal 
8  4  million  women  nationwide  had  cus- 
todv  of  their  children  in  1981.  yet  less 
than  half  had  been  awarded  child  sup- 
port. Of  those  entitled  to  payments, 
only  47  percent  received  the  full 
amuunt-an  average  of  $40  per  week. 
Another  25  percent  got  partial  pay- 
ments. '28  percent  got  nothing.  The 
disinclination  of  many  men  to  help 
support  their  children  is  often  cited  as 
a  major  reason  that  more  women  are 
falling  into  poverty. 

Through  these  subcommitlee  hear- 
ings. I  have  derived  a  greater  under- 
standing of  these  issues.  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  the  next  few 
weeks  to  reduce  the  pain  made  evident 
by  these  .statistics.  My  hearings  on  No- 
vember 8  and  16  will  further  under- 
score the  need  to  address  the  so-called 
"feminization  of  poverty"  with  better 
training  programs  and  more  private 
sector  support.  In  addition,  this  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today.  "The 
Dependent  Care  Resource  and  Refer- 
ral Act  of  1983."  IS  the  first  of  that 
package. 


I  am  pleased  Mrs.  H.awkins  Is  .om- 
ing  me  today  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill.  She  has  also  played  a  major 
role  in  educating  our  body  on  critical 
issues  supporting  families.  I  urge  my 


colleagues   to   join   Senator  Hawkins 
and  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hatch  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral a-ssKstance  to  the  States  for  the 
extablishmenl  of  resource  and  referral 
programs  for  dependent  care.  This  leg- 
islation, the  Dependent  Care  Resource 
and  Referral  Act  of  1983.  would  pro- 
vide SI 5  million  for  allotments  to  the 
States  to  establish  resource  and  refer- 
ral systems  for  dependent  care  which 
would  provide  information  on  the 
availability.  l\pes.  costs,  and  location 
of  dependent  care  services. 

The  workstyles  and  lifestyles  of  fam- 
ilies are  changing  as  increasing  num- 
bers of  women  enter  the  work  force 
for  financial  as  well  as  social  reasons. 
This  trend  toward  both  parents  work- 
ing  has   placed   increased   burdens  on 
those  parents  who  now  have  demand- 
ing work  responsibilities  as  well  as  de- 
manding   family    responsibilities.    But 
there  is  no  reason  why  either  work  or 
family  has  to  suffer  as  long  as  our  in- 
stitutions are  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
to  these  changing  circumstances.  But 
to  insure  that  both  these  responsibil- 
ities   are    balanced,    we    must    provide 
families    with    information    about    all 
the  dependent  care  options  available 
to  them  so  they  can  choose  the  service 
that  is  best  suited  to  their  particular 
needs. 

Not   all  working  parents  can  utilize 
the  traditional  9-5  center  based  care  of 
a  commercial  childcare  facility.  Legis- 
lation  thai    I    introduced   earlier   this 
year,  the  Medical  Facilities  Dependent 
Care  Act   was  prompted  by  conversa- 
tions   I    had    with    nurses    and    other 
health  care  professionals  who  encoun- 
tered   great    difficulty   in    finding    de- 
pendent care  services  that  met  their 
unusual    and    erratic    work    schedules. 
Many    hospitals,    faced    with    recruit- 
ment    and     retention     difficulties    of 
these  highly  skilled  professionals  have 
established  employer-sponsored  child- 
care  programs  in  an  effort  to  recruit 
and    retain    their    labor    force.    Many 
hospitals    have    on-site    centers    but 
others    have    established    vending    or 
contracting  out  services  with  existing 
childcare   centers   m   the   community. 
Other    hospitals    have    experimented 
with  family-based  day  and  night  care, 
infant  care,  sick  child  care,  and  inter- 
generationa!  dependent  care. 

Not  all  of  the  nurses  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  caring  for  children.  Many 
were  in  need  of  adult  dependent  care 
for  elderly  parents  who  lived  with 
them.  Adult  daycare  is  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon, with  at  least  600  adult  day 
care  centers  currently  in  operation  in 
the  United  Stales.  32  m  Florida  alone. 
But  the  existence  of  these  centers  and 
other  forms  of  care  for  the  elderly  de- 
pendent IS  not  widely  kno'an.  This  in- 
formation is  crucial  to  an  individual 
faced  With  making  a  decision  regard- 
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ing  iivstitutionallzing  his  or  her  elderly 
parent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Hatch,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Committee  has  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  that  he  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  childcare  serv- 
ices to  enable  working  parents;  to 
handle  both  their  work  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities. I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  improve  the  ability  of  fami 
lies  to  choose  the  dependent  care  serv- 
ice best  suited  to  their  needs  by 
making  them  more  aware  of  the  varie- 
ty of  different  dependent  care  services 
available  in  their  communities. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Noven-,ber  16,  1983.  which  will  high- 
light many  of  the  private  sector  child- 
care  programs  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  growing  and  diverse 
needs  of  working  parents.  These  pri- 
vate sector  inititives  in  behalf  of  chil- 
dren and  families  need  to  be  encour- 
aged and  their  existence  need  to  be 
more  widely  publicized.  Today,  de- 
pendent care  is  not  limited  to  children, 
nor  is  it  restricted  to  center-based 
care.  Families  today  can  choose  from  a 
wide  range  of  dependent  care  services 
that  are  designed  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  today's  families.  I  believe 
that  the  resQurce  and  referral  legisla- 
tion that  I  join  Senator  Hatch  in 
.sponsoring  will  play  a  major  role  in  en- 
abling more  families  to  adapt  to  the 
changes  in  today's  culture.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the:Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  make  Federal  surplus 
property  more  accessible  to  local  emer- 
gency preparedness  and  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations  and  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  recommend 
available  Federal  surplus  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  772,  a  bill  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1059.  a  bill  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  deny  equal  access  to  stu- 
dents in  public  schools  and  public  col- 
leges who  wish  «o  meet  voluntarily  for 
religious  purposes  and  to  provide  dis- 
trict courts  with  jurisdictioii  over  vio- 
lations of  this  Act. 

S.   1090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1090,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  policies  and  ac- 
tivities for  government  agencies  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  for 
the  private  sector,  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  quality  outdoor 
recreation  experiences  in  America  to 
the  year  2000,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1113.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed. 

S.   HAS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1145,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America.  Inc. 

S.    1325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtrRE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1325.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  fmancial  relief  to  State  and 
local  governments  by  elimmating  a  re- 
quirement that  would  result  in  a  dupli- 
cative mailing  each  year. 

S.    1537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1537.  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
certain  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  each  of  the  4  following  fiscal 
years. 

S.   1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1613,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  medical  bene- 


lilt,  and  post  and  b;i-  •  ■  -  '  ai  i  •  nr,  ! 
commissary  store  pnwi'K'  i  ivnau 
former  spouses  of  certain  members  or 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Porcci.. 

S.  1772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver 
mont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1772.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  direct  medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  by  regis- 
tered nurse  anesthetists. 

S.   1833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1833.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  furnish  each  veteran  with  a 
compensable  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  any  licensed  physi- 
cian for  treatment  of  the  service-con- 
nected disability. 

S.  1857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  were 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1857,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  remove  certain  impediments  to 
the  effective  philanthropy  of  private 
foundations. 

S.   1913 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1913.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
improvements  in  the  school  lunch  and 
certain  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams 

S.    1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  S.  1992,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  products. 

senate  joint  resolution  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  17,  1983  through  Oc- 
tober 24.  1983,  as  "National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  15,  1984,  through  April  21. 
1984,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenbercer).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  co- 
s.oonsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
176  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  16,  1983  through  Oc- 
tober 22,  1983,  as  "National  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Syndrome  Awarene.ss  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLCTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sa.s  (Mr.  Pryor)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
181,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of  her  hu- 
manitarian efforts  and  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  improvement  and 
beautification  of  America. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  a  plan  outlining 
the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  social  security  benefit  dispari- 
ty known  as  the  notch  problem. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 72,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan in  their  struggle  to  be  free  from 
foreign  domination. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 


United  Nations,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
spon.sors of  Senate  Resolution  149,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  laws  which  insure 
equal  rights  with  regard  to  education 
opportunity  for  women  should  be 
maintained. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  20  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  201.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  use  and/or  provision  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTEI 


NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2524 
Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1715)  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  those  price  in- 
creases that  would  occur  because  of 
market  distortions  as  a  consequence  of 
current  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices,  to  permit  natural  gas  contracts 
to  reflect  free  market  prices,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  phased  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices  in  order  to  achieve  a  free 
market  by  a  date  certain,  to  eliminate 
incremental  pricing  requirements  for 
natural  gas,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

On  page  38  {ollowing  line  18  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: _  ,.       .  ^     , 
Sec   302.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978   is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

•  -Sec  603. -Local  Distribution  Company 
Automatic  Purchased  Gas  Cost  Savings 
Passthrough  Reouirements 

■  General  RuLE.-An.v  purchased  gas  cost 
savings  received  by  any  local  distribution 
company  shall  be  automalically  and  imme- 
diately passed  through  by  such  local  distri- 
bution company  to  all  gas  consumers  on  a 
volumetric  basis.'". 

JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2525 

Mr  JOHNSTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1715.  supra; 
as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  amendment  number 
2524  (Mr.  McClure)  the  following: 

■••(a)  Purchased  Gas  Cost  Savings  Sub- 
ject TO  Automatic  Passthrough.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  reduction  in 
the  amounts  paid  by  a  local  distribution 
company  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
from  any  interstate  pipeline  as  a  result  of 


section  601(c)(3)(G).  or  any  other  reductions 
in  amounts  paid  for  natural  gas  by  a  local 
distribution  company,  shall  be  deemed  a 
purchased  gas  cost  savings, 

•■■(b)  Commission  Rules.— Within  sixty 
davs  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic passthrough  to  customers  of  local  dis- 
tribution companies  of  the  purchased  gas 
cost  savings  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

■  -(c)  Prohibition  on  Offsctting  Modifi- 
cations IN  Rates  and  Charges.— Any  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  of  allocating  costs  to 
the  rates  and  charges  in  effect  on  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  section  of  such  local 
distribution  company,  which  has  the  effect 
of  creating  any  offset  in  the  rates  and 
charges  for  natural  gas  to  any  customer 
.served  by  such  company  for  the  amount  of 
any  purchased  gas  cost  savings  received  by 
such  local  distribution  company,  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

■  (d)  Additional  Enforcement  Author- 
ity.—In  addition  to  such  enforcement  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504(b)(1).  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, or.  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  the  Commission,  the  Attorney 
General,  may  institute  a  civil  action  for  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  requiring  the  pass- 
through  of  purchased  gas  cost  savings  re- 
ceived by  any  local  distribution  company. 
Such  action  may  bt  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  the  State 
in  which  such  local  distribution  company 
conducts  business  or  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

••(e)  Preemption  of  State  or  Local 
I^w— The  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  preempt  and  supersede  any  provision 
of  State  or  local  law  to  the  extent  such  pro- 
vision of  law  would  preclude  the  pass- 
through  of  any  purchased  gas  cost  savings 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 
prevent  the  application  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section.    " 

Sec.  303.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  inserting  in  Sec. 
504(b)(1)  after  -Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).'  the  phrase  'and  section 
603(e).".' 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2526 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  194)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  language: 

Since  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  import  into  the  United 
Stales  •all  goods,  wares,  articles  and  mer- 
chandise mined,  produced  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by 
convict  labor  or/ and  forced  labor;  and 

Since  the  Department  of  State,  in  its 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Forced  Labor  m 
the  USSR  (February.  1983)  stated  that 
forced  labor  is  used  -to  produce  large 
amounts    of    primary    and    manufactured 
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K'Hi.u  (or  both  domestic  and  Western  export 
rnarki'Ls;  and 

Since  the  provisions  of  19  U.S.C  1307 
have  not  beerv  enforced  with  resf>ect  to 
goods  entering  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  officials  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  19  use   1307  should: 

(a)  Use  existing  statutory  authority  to 
prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  mate- 
rial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  it 
was  produced  without  the  use  of  forced 
labor,  and 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  articles 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  which  entry  doc- 
uments have  been  filed  and  the  disposition 
of  such  requests 

K  ASS  K  li  A I  ■  M  A  M  K  N I  )  M  KNT 

NO    I'SJV 

Mrs.  KASSKHAIIM  proposed  an 
amendment  tu  the  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  194.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  this 
joint  resolution  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
available  notwithstanding  section  15ia)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  Stales 
Information  and  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended  until  November  18.  1983. 


nFN'TON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2528 

Mr  Ot;NTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  194,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

Sec.  111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an 
abortion  or  to  pay.  after  the  last  day  of  the 
current  contract  term  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan,  for  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  plan  which  provides  any  benefits  or 
coverage  for  abortions. 


DENTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2529 

Mr.  DENTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendnit'iit  No.  2528  proposed 
by  him  to  the  joint  re.solution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  194,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  line  3,  beginning  with  "to  pay  for", 
strike  out  all  through  line  B.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  (1)  to  pay  for 
an  abortion,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  earned  to  term,  or  (2>  to  pay.  after  the 
last  day  of  the  current  contract  term  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  any  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan,  for  the  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  any  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  plan  which  pro- 
vides any  benefits  or  coverage  for  abortions, 
except  any  such  plan  which  provides  bene- 
fits or  coverage  for  an  abortion  only  in  the 
case  of  a  mother  whose  life  would  be  endan- 
gered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term". 

HPMPhiRS   AMh:.Nl).\U:N  1     NO.  2530 

Mr.  H!  MPERS  submitted  an 
amendnuni    intended   to   be   proposed 


by  him  to  t he  joint  ri  i  :'  i  :,  .s,  ni't- 
Joint  Resolution  194.  .--.>;ii!;i    l    (iiIma  , 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  reso 
Uition.  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Implement  or  en- 
force that  fjortlon  of  any  regulation,  ruling, 
policy,  or  administrative  determination 
which  allows  the  inclusion  of  projected  pro- 
duction determinations  from  payment-in- 
kind  or  land  diversion  program  participa- 
tion, or  any  source  other  than  actual  pro- 
duction, in  making  a  single  enterprise  pro- 
duction loss  determination  for  the  1983  crop 
year  under  .section  1970  of  Title  7.  U.S.C. 

GLENN  AMENUMEN  I    NU.  2531 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  194.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

That  (a)(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  8147  the  following 
new  section: 

"SSHK.  Death  l>enerit.s  for  la*  enforcement  ofTi- 
cers  and  fi re Oij tilers 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  - 

"(1)  law  enforcement  officer'  means  an 
employee— 

"(A)  the  duties  of  whose  position  include 
performing  work  directly  connected  with— 

■<i)  the  control  of  crime  or  juvenile  delin- 
quency; 

(ii)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws: 
or 

"(iii)  the  protection  of  Federal  officials, 
public  buildings  or  property,  or  foreign  dip- 
lomatic missions;  and 

"(B)  who.  at  the  time  the  personal  injury 
referred  to  in  sut>section  (b)  of  this  section 
us  sustained,  is— 

"(1)  engaged  in  the  detection  of  crime; 

"(11)  engaged  in  the  apprehension  of  an  al- 
leged criminal  offender; 

"(iii)  engaged  in  the  keeping  in  physical 
custody  of  an  alleged  or  convicted  criminal 
offender;  or 

"(iv)  assaulted  or  subjected  to  the  conduct 
of  criminal  activity  in  the  line  of  duty; 

"(2)  firefighter'  means  an  employee  the 
duties  of  whose  position  include  performing 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  fires  and  who,  at  the 
time  the  personal  Injury  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  is  sustained,  is  en- 
gaged in  such  work  in  the  control  or  extin- 
guishment of  a  fire  or  other  emergency  op- 
eration. 

"(3)  child'  means  any  natural,  illegit- 
imate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child  or 
stepchild  of  a  deceased  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer or  firefighter  (as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2))  who.  at  the  time  of  such  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter's  death,  is— 

"(A)  18  years  of  age  or  under: 

"(B)  over  18  years  of  age  and  a  student;  or 

"(C)  over  18  years  of  age  and  incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability; 

■■(4)  dependent'  means  sut>stantiatly  reli- 
ant for  support  upon  the  income  of  the  de- 
ceased law  enforcement  officer  or  firefight- 
er; 

"(5)  intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
sul)stances  into  the  body;  and 


(6i  detection  of  crime  mean.s  the  physi 
cal  pursuit,  investigation,  or  interviewing  of 
any  individual  at  a  crime  .scene,  but  shall 
not  include  lalKjratory  investigation,  studies, 
or  other  similar  acts  of  a  nondangerous 
nature. 

"(b)(l  I  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines,  under  reKulation.s  pre 
.scribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  that  a  lau. 
enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  ha.s  difd 
as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  per- 
sonal injury  inflicted  by  an  outside  force 
and  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  a  t)enefit  of  tSO.OOO  as  follows: 

"(A)  if  thcie  is  no  surviving  child  of  such 
law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter,  to 
the  sur\iving  spouse  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter; 

"(B)  if  there  are  one  or  more  surviving 
children  and  a  surviving  spouse,  one-half  to 
the  surviving  children  in  equal  shares  and 
one-half  to  the  surviving  spouse; 

"(C)  if  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  to  the 
sui^lvlng  children  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer  or  firefighter  in  equal  shares;  or 

"(D)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent parent  or  parents  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter  in  equal  shares. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and 
prior  to  taking  final  action,  that  the  death 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  is 
one  with  respect  to  which  a  benefit  will 
probably  be  paid,  the  Secretary  may  make 
an  interim  benefit  payment  not  exceeding 
$3,000  to  the  individual  entitled  to  receive  a 
benefit  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"<3)  The  amount  of  an  interim  payment  to 
any  individual  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  benefit  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual. 

"(4)  In  any  case  in  which  ttiore  is  no  final 
benefit  paid,  the  recipient  of  any  interim 
payment  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  liable  for  repayment  of  such 
amount.  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or 
part  of  such  repayment,  considering  for  this 
purpose  the  hardship  which  would  result 
from  such  repayment. 

"(5)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  other  benefit  that  may  be  due  under 
this  subchapter  or  from  any  other  source, 
but  shall  be  reduced  by  payments  author- 
ized by  section  12(k)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1916.  as  amended  (O.C.  Code.  sec.  4- 
531(1)). 

•(6)  No  benefit   paid   under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 
"(7)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
-section— 

"(A)  If  the  law  enforcement  officer  or  fire- 
fighter's death  was  caused  by  the  intention- 
al misconduct  of  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer or  firefighter  or  by  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighters  intention  to 
bring  about  such  death; 

"(B)  if  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  death;  or 

"(C)  to  any  individual  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  individual's  actions  were  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter's  death. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  will  be  determinative 
of  conflict  of  laws  and  Issues  arising  under 
this  section.  Rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  this  section  may  in- 


clude rcKUlationh  governing  tin-  recot;nition 
of  agents  or  other  persons  represent insj 
claimants  under  this  section  before  the  Sec 
retar\  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
maximum  fees  which  may  be  charged  for 
services  performed  in  connection  with  any 
claim  under  thus  .section  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  any  agreement  in  violation  of  .such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  void." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  81  of 

title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 

inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 

8147  the  following  new  item: 

8148    Death  benefits  for  law   enforcement 

officers  and  firefighters .". 
(b)(1)  Section  8101(9)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  definition  of 
"child",  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"means"  the  following:  "".  except  as  provided 
in  section  8148(a)(3)  of  this  title.  ". 

(2)  Section  8101'.  12)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  definition  of  "compensation  ".  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Fund,  but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
compensation  payable  for  disability  or 
death;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Fund,  except  that- 

"(A)  this  paragraph  does  not  in  any  way 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly  compen 
sation  payable  for  disability  or  death,  and 

•■(B>  such  term  does  not  include  benefits 
paid  under  section  8148  of  this  title:  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  to  make  payments 
under  section  8148  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  tins 
Act),  shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
provided   for   in  advance  by   appropriation 

Acts. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1.  1983.  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  injuries  sustained  on 
or  after  such  date. 


HEINZ  'AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   2532 

Mr,  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  R.^NDOLPH.  Mr.  SPECTf:R.  Mr.  HoL- 
iiNijs.  xMr.  S.^ssER.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Luc-^R.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
E.^GLETON.  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  .submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed bv  them  to  the  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  194.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  joint  resolution  to  the 
United  States  Customs  Service— 

(1)  at  least  $4,240,000  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide direct  investigatory  manpower  posi- 
tions which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  en- 
forcement of  those  customs  laws  against 
fraud  that  involve  the  importation  of  steel. 
and 

(2)  at  least  $260,000  shall  be  used  to  pur 
chase  4  mobile  chemical  spectrometers. 


c'lvn 


rights  commission 
p:xtension 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  No    253:3 

Mr.  SPECTER  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 

BiDENi  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 

bill    iH.R.    2230)    to    amend    the    Civil 

Rik'hts  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life 


of   the   Civil   Rights  Commission,   and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  pape  1.  line  3  through  line  2  on  page  3; 
strike  all  after  the  word  -That  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Authorization  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (ai  St»ction  101  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

"Sec.  101.  (at  There  is  created  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  a  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  (hereafter  m  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  Commission'). 

"(b)  The  Commis.sion  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows: 

"(1  I  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
parly;  and 

"(2)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  lime  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
"•(c)  The  CommLssicn  r^all  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members  annually.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  thai  office. 

"(di  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  tor  a  term  of  eight  years,  except 
that  as  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  the  first  and 
second  Commissioners  appointed  shall  serve 
two-year  terms,  the  third  and  fourth  Com- 
mis.sioners  appointed  shall  serve  four-year 
terms,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  Commission- 
ers appointed  shall  serve  six-year  terms.  A 
Commissioner  may  be  reappointed. 

•te)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

■if)   A   member  of   the   Commission   may 
continue   to   serve   until    his   successor   has 
taken  office  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. .    ,, 
"(g)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 

constitute  a  quorum. 

"(h)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office."". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(ml  The  provision  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  administrative  procedure 
and  freedom  of  information,  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
apply  10  the  Commission  established  under 
this  Act.  ". 

(c)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira 
ble.". 

(d)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■•'ai(l)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  CommLS- 
sion. 

""(2)(A)  Effective  November  29.  1983.  or  on 
Ihe  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  first,  all  employees  (other  than 
the  Director,  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  special  assistants  thereof)  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commi.ssion  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act  of  1983. 

""(B)  Upon  application  of  any  individual 
(other  than  the  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  special  assistant  thereof) 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  on  September  30.  1983.  the  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  such  individual  to  a 
position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  which,  are 
comparable  to  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  on  September  30.  1983. 

"(C)  Any  employee  transferred  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  without  a  break 
in  service  for  purpose  of  chapter  35  (reten- 
tion preference).  55  (^-y  administration).  63 
(leave),  81  (insurance)  and  89  'health  insur- 
ance) of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Within  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priation, the  Commission  may  appoint  such 
other  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable. 

""(4)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  estab- 
lish by  regulation  a  personnel  management 
system  for  the  Commi.ssion  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  personnel  management 
system  established  under  section  732  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code."'. 

(e)  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZ.'^TION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

""Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,180,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  files,  records, 
and  balances  of  appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  are  transferred  to 
the  Commission  established  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
Commission  established  by  the  amendment 
made  bv  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
bound  by  all  rules  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  which  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  until  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2534 
Mr.  BIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 

(Which  was  subsequently  modified)  to 

amendment  No.  2533  proposed  by  Mr. 

Specter   (and  Mr.   Biden  >   to  the  bill 

H.R.  2230.  supra:  as  follows; 
Strike  out  all  after  line  4  on  page  1  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
Sec    2.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights 

Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  created  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  a  Congression- 
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ai  C'o;u;uission  on  Civil  Rights  (heroaftor  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  CommisMon). 

"(bi  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  as  follows: 

"(I)  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minorit\  Leader,  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party:  and 

■(2)  four  shall  b*-  appointed  by  the  Presi 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
re'commendation  of  the  Majority  L<'ader 
iind  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
.'iame  political  party. 

Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  o{  the  .same  political  party. 
■ic)  The  Commi$sion  shall  .select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  ils 
members  annually  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairrpan  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability ol  the  Chaifman.  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  olftce. 

■■(d)  Members  oflthe  Commissjon  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  lefm  of  eight  years,  except 
that  as  designatecj  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represenjtatives  and  the  Pre.sident 
pro  tempore  of  t^»>  .Senn'<'  the  first  and 
second  C  ■  ;  serve 

twc-year  Com- 

mis,«ioners  rtppomUJ  .sliail  miw  lotir-yrar 
terms,  and  the  flf((h  and  sixth  Commission- 
ers appointed  .^hall  serve  six  year  terrrvs.  A 
Commissioner  ma.\|  be  reappointed 

■  lei  Any  vatancjf  in  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
not  affect  its  powprs  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,!  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliation."! 
as  the  orik:  ointment  was  made 

■■(f)  A   ;  .!   the  ComniLssion  may 

continue  \.o  ^itm'  until  hi.s  succe.ssor  has 
taken  office  as  a  'fnember  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 1 

"(g)  A  majority  bf  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quoruib 

"(h)  The  Speake^  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  [President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  pnay  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  oiily  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  nfflte.". 

(b)  Section  102  af  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

■■'m)  The  provision  of  sutKhapler  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title. 5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Mministrative  procedure 
and  freedom  of  irJIormation.  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
apply  to  the  Comrnission  established  under 
this  Act." 

(c)  Section  104(c»  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  repoi^s 
to  the  Congress  at,  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Congress  shall  deem  desira- 
ble.'. \ 

(d)  Section  105(aj)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•'a)(l)  There  sh»ll  be  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector for  the  Cornmission  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion. [ 

•■(2)(A.'  Effective  tJovember  29.  1983.  or  on 
the  date  of  enactrr{ent  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er occurs  first,  all  employees  (other  than 
the  Director,  the  members  of  the  Commis 
sion  and  the  special  assistants  thereof)  of 
the  Commission  or  Civil  Rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Authorization 
Act  of  1983. 


■(B)  Upon  application  of  any  individual 
(Other  than  the  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  special  assistant  thereof) 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  on  September  30.  1983,  the  Com- 
mi.ssion shall  appoint  such  individual  to  a 
position  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  which,  are 
comparable  to  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  on  September  30,  1983. 

iCi  Any  employee  transferred  under  sub- 
para»!raph  lAi  or  appointed  under  subpara 
graph  iR'  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  em 
ployed  by  the  Government  without  a  break 
in  .service  for  purpose  of  chapter  ;«5  (reten- 
tion preference V  55  (pay  administration).  63 
(leave)  81  (insurance)  and  90  (health  insur- 
ance) of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

■•(3)  Within  the  limitatinns  of  its  appro- 
priation, the  Comn  J  such 
ol  her  pers(jnnel  a.s 

■■(4)  The  Commi  noi  inu-r  than 

90  days  after  the    :  \ctment.  estab- 

lish by  regulation  ;  i  .^  — L->^ment 

system  for  the  Co;  lall  be 

■- '■  '  '   ■■  ■"-   •'  .11,1.1  i:i.,n,.Kfment 

r  section  732  of  title 


I  el  Section   ■ 
1957  is  amendtt 


Civil  Rights  Act  of 
;u>  follows: 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  106.  T' 
proprlated  $K'  I 

years  1984,  198,").  i;'H(j.  :uici  iysB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date    of    1  Art.    all    files, 

records.  ;i  propriations  of 

the  Comi'  ■'  •     are  trans 

f erred  to  •  .'led  by  the 

amendmei.i    .i.n.i.    ...    o,..,..,,    ^. a)  of   this 
Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
Commi.ssion  established  by  the  amendment 
made  by  .section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
t>ound  by  all  rules  i.ssued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  established  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  which  were  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  until  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 


GRATUITY  TO  ADELE  C. 
OSTRANDER 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  253.5 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Mathias)  pro- 
po.sed  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  265)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Adcle 
C.  Ostrander.  as  follows; 

On  page  one.  line  5,  strike  out  ■one 
year's"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  eight  and 
one-half  months' ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMItflTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Helmuth  A.  Merklein, 
of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  International  Affairs. 


The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, November  10,  beginning  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224  7144. 

Sl'SrOMMlTTf-E  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOl'RCES 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
the  strategic  petroleum  re.serve  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  for 
Thursday.  November  10  will  begin  at  9 
a.m.  instead  of  11  a.m.  as  previously 
announced.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
In  room  SD  ."Hee  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

In  addition,  the  oversight  hearing 
regarding  coal  u.se  by  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads scheduled  before  the  subcom 
mittee  for  November  28  in  Roanoke, 
Va.  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  instead  of  10 
a.m.  as  previously  announced. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindeiar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5205 

COMimiTTEE  ON  .VGRICULTURE,  Nl'TRITlON,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 15.  1983,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  328-A 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  hearing  will  be 
to  take  a  historic  look  at  Soviet  agri- 
culture: The  failure  of  collectivization, 
the  human  cost  of  collectivization,  and 
the  continuing  Soviet  agricultural 
problems.  Current  Soviet  agricultural 
production  will  be  examined  in  com- 
parison to  production  in  other  Asian 
and  European  countries. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  the  Soviet 
state-induced  famine  of  1932  33  which 
took  the  lives  of  an  estimated  7  million 
Ukrainians.  The  Ukrainian-American 
community  is  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  famine. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-0014  or  224- 
0017. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY.  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  For- 
estry, and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
Wednesday.  November  16.  1983,  at  10 
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a.m.  in  room  328-A.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1610,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  wilderness  areas  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
please  contact  the  Agriculture  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING,  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production.  Mar- 
keting, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday,  November  16.  1983, 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  328-A,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  is  in  regard  to  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-0014  or  224- 
0017. 


U.S.    di.sirui    iiKU't    for   the   southern 
district  of  W.  ;-t  Vircir:::!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  SI  ATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  November 
9.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Carter 
Presidential  Library  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  November  9.  at 
10  a.m..  to  receive  testimony  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  military  departments 
and  their  relationship  with  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  executive 
branch  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  No- 
vember 9.  to  consider  NRC  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984-85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  November  9,  1983,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nominations:  Elizabeth 
V.  Hallanan  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 


REMEMHFF.INC;  ESCUADRON  201 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday  is  the  day  we  dedicate  to  re- 
membrance of  our  war  veterans,  and 
no  one  needs  reminding  of  the  patriot- 
ic and  courageous  wartime  service  of 
Hispanic  Americans.  They  have  been 
among  the  first  to  answer  the  call  of 
duty  in  defense  of  our  Nation  and  of 
the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 

Now,  on  "Veterans  Day,  the  American 
GI  Forum  of  the  United  States,  an  or- 
ganization founded  by  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans in  1948,  would  like  us  also  to  re- 
member the  contingent  of  Mexican 
fighter  pilots  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  our  military  forces  in  the  China 
seas  and  off  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  World  War  II. 

These  Mexican  nationals,  members 
of  the  Mexican  Air  Force  Fighter 
Squadron  201.  were  attached  to  the 
American  58th  Fighter  Group,  5th  Air 
Force.  The  332  officers  and  men  of 
•Escuadron  201"  saw  combat  in  the 
Philippine  and  Formosan  air  offen- 
sives and  were  assigned  to  protect 
American  troopships  against  enemy 
attacks.  They  are  the  only  Mexican 
military  unit  to  have  served  and 
fought  outside  of  Mexico. 

All  surviving  members  of  'Escua- 
dron 201  "  are  honorary  members  of 
the  American  GI  Forum,  a  nationwide 
veterans  family  organization.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  membership 
in  this  patriotic  organization  has 
grown  and  includes  veterans  of  the 
Korean  and  "Vietnam  wars.  The  Ameri- 
can GI  Forum  should  be  congratulat- 
ed for  recognizing  the  need  to  com- 
memorate the  contributions  made  by 
Mexican  fighter  pilots  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Museum  in 
Mexico. 

I,  too,  wish  to  salute  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  for  joining  our  fight  for 
freedom  during  those  dark  days  of 
World  War  II.« 


THE  DEFICIT  CHALLENGE-RE- 
MARKS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
MEAT  ASSOCIATION 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  November  8.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  National 
Meat  Association  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  budget  deficits,  the  risks  they 
pose  to  economic  recovery,  and  the 
challenge  they  present  for  those  of  us 
in  public  service.  The  members  of  the 
association,  like  all  business  leaders 
across  the  country,  are  rightly  con- 
cerned that  our  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  massive  defi- 


cits endangers  their  efforts  to  build  a 
better  future  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Government  has  to  set  an  example, 
not  just  follow  a  trend.  The  American 
people  expect  discipline  and  responsi- 
ble action  from  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  Until  we  provide  leadership 
to  tackle  our  fiscal  crisis,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  our  citizens  remain 
skeptical  of  Government  and  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  National  Meat  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit may  be  of  interest  to  Members,  and 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  November  8 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Bob  Dole 
the  deficit— challenge  and  risk 
The  time  is  past  for  talk  about  the  deficit. 
This  is  the  time  for  action  by  Congress  and 
the  President  to  legislate  real,  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  massive  outyear  deficits  that 
threaten  the  stability  and  durability  of  the 
economic  recovery.  The  people  will  not  lake 
any  of  us  seriously— Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans—unless we  can  mobilize  to  deal  with 
our  most  serious  domestic  problem.  The 
budget  deficit,  and  its  relation  to  the  fate  of 
economic  recovery,  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of 
our  legislative  agenda— not  just  an  excuse 
for  campaign  rhetoric.  We  need  substantive 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit,  now. 

WHY  NOW 

There  are  differing  views  as  to  when  the 
deficit  becomes  a  severe  problem— there  is 
virtually  no  disagreement  that  deficits  of 
the  size  we  are  contemplating  do  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat.  Some  say  a  faster  recovery  will 
bring  on  -crowding  out'  fairly  soon,  as  the 
Government  competes  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets. Others  say  a  faster  recovery  will  boost 
profits  and  incomes,  thereby  increasing  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  helping  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. There  are  no  definitive  answers  to  this 
question.  Therefore  our  obligation  is  to 
choose  the  most  prudent  course— the  course 
most  likely  to  keep  the  recovery  on  track. 

The  right  course— the  only  sensible 
course— is  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  If  we  are  not  certain  how- 
soon  the  deficit  will  threaten  recovery, 
clearly  we  ought  to  act  now  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  that  problems  will  arise  sooner 
rather  than  later.  We  know-  that  as  recovery 
proceeds,  at  some  point  deficits  continuing 
at  a  S200  billion-plus  level  will  either  drive 
interest  rates  up  or  lead  to  renewed  infla- 
tion. Neither  of  those  results  is  acceptable: 
Both  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  real  sub- 
stantial progress  President  Reagan  has 
made  in  getting  the  economy  back  on  a 
sound  footing.  To  delay  action  on  the  deficit 
would  mean  no  real  change  until  1985— and 
that  may  be  too  late. 


THE  RISKS  WE  FACE 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  we  are 
already  running  into  some  problems  because 
of  our  failure  to  act  on  the  deficit.  Amid  the 
manv  favorable,  and  welcome,  reports  of 
economic  advance— higher  industrial  pro- 
duction, rising  consumer  confidence,  and  de- 
clining unemployment— there  are  also  some 
less  welcome  trends.  The  uptick  in  interest 
rales  wc  have  seen  since  last  spring  is  cause 
of  real  concern,  and  there  is  no  way  to  be 
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certain  it  will  not  continue.  The  prime  rale 
is  back  up  to  11  percent— not  a  big  increase, 
but  a  severe  disappointment  when  the  econ- 
omy so  desperately  needs  a  clear  downward 
trend  in  real  interest  rates.  In  May,  91 -day 
Treasury  bills  were  yielding  8.04  percent. 
Yesterday  they  were  at  8.83  percent.  In  ad 
dition.  and  most  important  for  the  home 
buyer  and  the  critical  housing  industry, 
mortgage  rates  are  up  in  the  13  to  13''j  per- 
cent range. 

None  of  these  changes,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
going  to  throttle  the  recovery.  That  is  not 
the  concern.  But  taken  together,  these 
upward-creeping  interest  rates  raise  the 
specter  of  a  return  to  the  unacceptably  high 
double-digit  rates  of  recent  years.  Those 
who  remember  the  21  percent  prime  rate 
are  not  eager  to  see  it  back  again. 

Even  if  everything  else  is  going  well  in  the 
economy,  higher  interest  rates  mean  lower 
capital  formation  and  long-term  growth; 
more  pressure  for  raising  domestic  barriers 
to  free  trade;  and  further  escalation  of  Fed- 
eral deficits,  since  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
mounting  interest  costs  on  the  burgeoning 
debt.  These  effects,  taken  together,  are  ex- 
tremely bad  news  for  our  basic  industries, 
where  the  need  to  upgrade  heavy  plant  and 
equipment  means  a  high  degree  of  sensitivi- 
ty to  interest  cost.  Furthermore,  the  strong- 
er dollar  that  results  from  higher  U.S.  inter- 
est rates  makes  it  more  difficult  for  our 
basic  industries  to  compete  with  low-cost 
imports.  As  Charles  Schultz  has  said,  clos- 
ing the  deficit  gap  would  be  the  best  indus- 
trial policy  imaginable. 

Basic  industries  are  not  the  only  element 
of  our  economy  that  will  suffer  if  the  defi- 
cits are  not  brought  down.  All  economic 
progress  would  be  retarded,  because  higher 
interest  costs  bring  less  investment,  a  lower 
rate  of  capital  formation— that  means  less 
growth  over  the  long  term,  fewer  jobs,  and 
slower  growth  in  our  standard  of  living.  The 
risk  of  "disinvestment"  in  this  country  is 
real:  It  must  be  dealt  with.  If  it  is  not  faced 
up  to  by  cutting  the  deficit,  we  may  embark 
on  a  low-growth  path  that  could  condemn 
many  citizens  to  poverty  who  might  other- 
wise be  able  to  find  productive  and  useful 
employment. 

So  it  should  be  clear  that  the  economic 
goals  we  all  share— stable,  sustained  growth, 
free  international  markets,  an  improved 
trade  balance,  more  productive  jobs,  low  in- 
flation—are put  at  risk  by  our  failure  to  act 
on  the  deficit.  Sooner  or  later  the  job  will 
have  to  be  done.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  acute  the  crisis  will  be.  and  the  more 
bitter  the  medicine  we  will  have  to  take. 
£ach  month  of  delay  means  more  outstand- 
ing debt,  and  that  debt  has  to  be  financed. 
Financing  costs  just  for  the  increment  we 
will  add  to  the  debt  amount  to  $100  billion 
over  five  years.  This  compounding  of  the 
debt  problem  must  be  stopped,  and  if  we 
wait,  the  size  of  the  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases  needed  to  bring  the  deficit  in  line 
with  reality  will  continue  to  mount.  Every 
dollar  of  deficit  reduction  put  off  until  1985 
will  require  $1.15  in  deficit-reduction  efforts 
to  achieve  the  same  result  we  could— and 
ought  to— achieve  right  now. 

ACTION  TO  DATE 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  be  shared  for 
our  failure  to  make  a  meaningful  impact  on 
the  deficit,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  to 
share  it.  It  is  not  just  the  White  House,  it  is 
not  just  the  Congress,  it  is  not  just  the  fa- 
vored constituencies  and  special  groups  that 
we  all  like  to  please.  All  of  us.  together,  are 
responsible— and  all  of  us  must  come  up 
with  a  solution. 


The  1984  budget  adopted  by  Congress  is  a 
good  example  of  this  problem.  Even  if  fully 
implemented  it  would  not  have  the  neces- 
sary dramatic  impact  on  the  deficit.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  not  a  balanced  package:  $12.8 
billion  in  reconciled  spending  cuts,  com- 
pared with  $73  billion  in  reconciled  tax  in- 
creases. IS  not  anyone's  idea  of  fairness  or 
balance,  especially  when  spending  is  run- 
ning at  25  percent  of  GNP.  Indeed,  apart 
from  reconciliation,  the  net  effect  on  the 
1984  budget  would  be  to  increase  nonde- 
fen.se  spending  by  $1  billion.  And  if  we  en- 
acted all  of  the  proposals  provided  for  in 
the  so-called  contingency  fund,  we  would  in- 
crease spending  by  about  $10  billion  in  1984. 
That  is  why  I,  and  10  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  voted  against  the 
budget  resolution.  It  was  not  balanced  be- 
tween spending  and  revenues  and  it  was  not 
fair. 

But  the  budget  is  just  one  sign  of  the  iner- 
tia that  has  gripped  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress  has  been  only  too 
willing  this  year  to  accommodate  special  in- 
terests, rather  than  show  the  spirit  and  dis- 
cipline it  mustered,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
m  1981  and  1982. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SPEAKER 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  cor- 
rect in  criticizing  Congress  for  its  inaction 
on  spending.  I  have  said  so  for  nearly  two 
years.  But  no  one  is  free  from  responsibility 
for  this  problem,  and  both  the  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  need  to  help 
us  by  showing  a  little  more  flexibility.  Some 
do  not  want  tax  increases,  and  some  do  want 
spending  cuts.  But  of  necessity  we  are  going 
to  need  some  of  each,  and  we  might  as  well 
face  that  fact.  Many  are  willing  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  President  in  acknowledging 
his  spending  and  tax  priorities  in  putting  to- 
gether a  deficit  reduction  package.  Similar- 
ly, we  recognize  that  the  Speaker  has  his 
own  priorities,  which  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  reducing  the  deficit.  But  I  believe  we 
can  work  these  things  out  if  the  President, 
the  House  and  Senate  leadership,  all  are 
willing  to  negotiate.  The  danger  is  that  if 
everyone  rules  too  many  things  out  of 
bounds,  there  will  be  no  common  ground 
left  for  reaching  a  deficit-reduction  agree- 
ment. 

We  In  the  Finance  Committee,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  have  been  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  deficit  reduction  package  effective 
in  January.  1985.  that  would  match  the  tax 
increases  in  the  budget  resolution  with 
equivalent  dollar-for-dollar  reductions  in 
spending.  That  would  cut  the  deficit  by 
about  $150  billion  over  three  years— not  as 
much  as  we  may  need,  but  a  major  shift  in 
the  trend  »f  the  deficit.  We  are  trying  to  do 
it  on  a  bipartisan  basis— we  are  trying  to  see 
that  everyone  gives  a  little— we  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  balance  and  fairness 
necessary  to  forge  a  consensus. 

The  President  has  often  mentioned  that 
the  budget  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
and  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  congres- 
sional budget-making.  That  is  why  we  hope 
he  will  be  sympathetic  to  our  efforts  to  put 
together  a  realistic  budget. 

We  are  also.  I  might  add.  trying  to  reflect 
the  priorities  the  President  has  set  down. 
Secretary  Regan  said  yesterday  that  the 
President  might  take  seriously  a  deficit-re 
duction  package  that  makes  tax  increases 
contingent  on  spending  reductions.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that.  The  Secretary  also  indi- 
cated that  the  spending  reductions  would 
have  to  be  "sizeable".  We  are  trying  to  do 
that  too— $75  billion  over  three  years.  That 
would  match  the  tax  increases  in  the  budget 


resolution  and  split  the  diffcriip  •  -n  hi  be- 
tween taxes  and  spending.  We  liiin  ,t.  Sec- 
retary Regan  indicated  might  happen,  that 
the  deficit  falls  as  low  as  $125  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1986.  But  $125  billion  Is  still  a 
huge  figure— and  there  is  no  certainty  what- 
ever that  it  will  be  achieved  by  economic 
growth  alone.  The  fact  remains  that  acting 
to  reduce  the  deficit  now  will  do  the  most  to 
insure  economic  growth  at  a  sustainable 
pace.  So  we  ought  to  agree  that  swift  action 
on  the  deficit  is  the  way  to  prosperity. 

TO  DO  THE  JOB 

To  do  the  job  on  the  deficit  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  give  some.  There  are  not 
the  votes  to  do  it  all  with  spending  cuts,  so 
we  must  balance  spending  and  revenues  in  a 
package.  On  the  revenue  side,  we  would 
prefer  to  proceed  along  the  tax-reform 
route  that  succeeded  last  year.  But  if  there 
are  not  the  votes  to  do  that,  we  have  to  con- 
sider other  revenue  sources.  If  everyone  de- 
mands a  perfect  package,  we  will  have  no 
deficit  reduction  at  all.  Flexibility  is  the  key 
to  a  good  package,  a  fair  package,  that 
really  cuts  spending  while  boosting  revenues 
in  an  equitable  way.  We  can  touch  the 
sacred  cows  if  we  agree  on  the  overall,  com- 
pelling need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  stakes.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  is  on  track.  Reducing  the 
deficit  will  build  on  the  strong  base  of  eco- 
nomic progress  that  has  been  established, 
and  avoid  the  kind  of  crisis  that  could  bring 
all  our  efforts  to  nothing.  Inflation  has  been 
running  about  3  percent— we  want  to  keep  it 
there,  or  even  lower  it.  Interest  rates  still 
are  well  below  the  record  levels  of  the 
Carter  years— we  want  to  bring  them  lower 
still.  Employment  is  rising,  with  unemploy- 
ment down  to  8.8  percent,  and  we  have  to 
sustain  that  downward  trend.  Housing 
starts  are  well  over  last  year's  levels,  and 
the  auto  industry  is  having  a  good  year.  The 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rapid  clip,  more 
rapid  than  most  analysts  predicted.  Our 
goal  in  the  finance  committee  is  to  sustain 
this  progress  and  keep  recovery  going. 

Major  deficit  reduction  now  is  not  a  rever- 
sal of  course.  It  is  the  only  way  to  stay  on 
course  and  avert  a  renewed  economic  crisis. 
We  have  had  enough  of  crisis  management 
where  the  economy  is  concerned— it  is  time 
we  showed  the  leadership  to  get  ahead  of 
economic  developments,  rather  than  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  wait  for  problems  to  arise. 
In  any  event  the  deficit  problem  is  here, 
now— it  must  be  dealt  with,  now. 

It  will  take  bold  leadership  to  attack  the 
deficit.  There  are  a  lot  of  political  risks  in- 
volved. But  leadership  can  make  the  differ- 
ence. The  American  people  understand  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  everyone  to  pitch 
in.  They  will  respond  to  a  balanced,  biparti- 
.san.  fair  assault  on  the  deficit.  Our  civic, 
business,  and  labor  leaders  are  crying  for 
action  So  are  our  allies,  our  trading  part- 
ners, and  the  world  investment  community. 
ExerciLsing  leadership  is  the  best  policy,  and 
the  best  politics  as  well.* 


SEVERANCE    lAXPiS  .AND  FISCAL 
DISPAKiriKS 

•  Mr.   r^n^i  nhf;k(;f;k    Mr    I'resi- 

dent,  t'arli' !  'i:;  uiik.  whrn  the 
Senate  .v.i.  :  !.•;;>  thr  debt  limit 
bill.  m.\  '.  iJi.r;it;iu  i.'uiii  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  ab'Iity  of  States  to  levy  a  sev- 
erance tax  on  coal.  oil.  and  natural 
gas.  The  Senator  withdrew  his  amend- 


ment before  1  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  it.  so  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  few  minutes  now  to  addres.s  this  very 
important  matter. 

rhe  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  l-.ave  prohibited  States 
from  imposing  severance  taxe.s  on  coal, 
oil.  and  natural  ga.s.  ;  xcept  to  recover 
the  public  costs  directly  attributable 
to  the  energy  extraction  activities." 
whatever  that  means.  As  writteii.  the 
amendment  presumed  that  each  State 
had  already  set  its  severance  tax  rates 
at  precisely  this  point  by  1978.  Under 
the  amendment.  States  would  have 
been  prohibited  from  increasing  their 
severance  taxes  on  these  energy  re- 
sources above  their  1978  level,  as  ad 
justed  for  inflation,  unless  the  Slate 
could  demonstrate  that  such  an  in- 
crease was  necessary  to  cover  "directly 
attributable  costs."  This  amendment 
was  identical  to  S.  463.  the  Severance 
Tax  Equity  Act.  which  Senator  Dixon 
introduced  earlier  this  year. 

1  would  have  opposed  this  amend- 
ment had  it  been  brought  to  a  vole, 
and  I  want  to  go  on  recoid  now  that  I 
will  oppose  any  such  proposal  if  it 
arises  again.  Now.  this  calls  for  some 
explanation,  since  I  am  clo.sely  identi- 
fied with  the  effort  to  limit  States' 
severance  taxes  on  coal  extracted  from 
Federal  land.  Indeed.  I  was  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  a  bill  to  do  just  that  in 
the  last  Congress  (S.  178). 

The  reason  I  oppose  the  approach 
taken  in  S.  463  is  simple.  It  seeks  to 
address  the  growing  problem  of  fiscal 
disparities  among  States  with  a  drastic 
solution,  while  other  more  appropriate 
solutions  are  readily  available.  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  good  friend  from  Il- 
linois over  the  growing  problem  of 
fiscal  disparities.  It  is  a  disease  of  our 
Federal  system  of  government  that 
will  incapacitate  it  eventually  if  not 
properly  treated.  However,  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  S.  463  is  a  cure  with 
effects  on  the  Federal  system  equally 
as  undesirable  a.s  the  disease  itself  In 
fact,  the  solution  proposed  by  this  leg- 
islation strikes  directly  at  the  roots  of 
Federalism— the  unfettered  authority 
of  the  States  to  tax. 

This  authtrity  is  a  cherished  right 
of  the  States  and  has  been  restricted 
by  Congress  and  the  Courts  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  exercise  of  State 
taxing  authority  conflicts  with  the 
Con.stitution.  Under  article  I.  .section 
10.  for  example.  Stales  may  not  levy  a 
tax  on  imports  or  exports,  except  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carrying  out  their  in- 
spection laws.  Likewise,  the  Court 
found  in  the  famous  case  of  McCul 
;och  against  Maryland  that  the  su- 
premacy clause  (article  VI,  clause  2) 
gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  limit  or  eliminate  State  taxes 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  limitation  <jn  State  taxing  au 
thorily    contemplated    in   S.    463    goes 
well    beyond   such    narrow    bound.s.    It 
runs  directly  counter  to  all  our  notions 


of  the  proper  National-State  relation- 
ship in  the  American  Federal  system. 
By  adopting  this  approach  we  would 
be  correcting  a  slow-acting  malady, 
which  we  have  lime  to  address  by 
other  desirable  actions,  with  a  direct 
body  blow  to  the  Federal  system  that 
would  shake  its  very  foundation. 

But.  having  dismissed  the  dra-slic  .so- 
lution proposed  in  S.  463  a.s  un.sound. 
we  are  left  to  face  the  very  troubling 
dilemma  of  fi-scal  disparilies~the  wide 
variability  in  the  ability  of  Slates  to 
raise  revenue.  This  is  a  problem  I  have 
spoken  to  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of 
ihe  Senate  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  cannot  overstress  the  dire  conse- 
quences for  our  Federal  system  if 
lhe.se  disparities  are  left  to  grow  un- 
checked. 

There  are  solutions  to  the  fiscal  dis- 
parities problem— solutions  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
Federal  system.  No  single  solution  is 
perfect  or  complete.  Each  is  limited  in 
its  ability  to  address  the  problem,  but 
taken  together,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  can  be  done  to  smooth  out 
the  worst  of  the  disparities  m  revenue- 
raising  capacity.  Let  me  go  through  a 
partial  list  at  this  time. 

First,  we  could  adopt  the  approach  I 
proposed  in  the  last  Congre.ss  in  S.  178 
to  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  sev- 
erance taxes  a  State  may  levy  on  an 
energy  resource  extracted  from  Feder- 
al land.  The  ability  of  Slates  to  levy  a 
lax  on  these  resources  derives  from  an 
explicit  statutory  grant  of  authority 
contained  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1921.  Few  constitutional  scholars 
doubt  that  a  limitation  of  this  author- 
ity falls  well  within  the  doctrine  put 
forth  in  McCulloch  against  Maryland. 
In  fact,  the  explicil  mention  of  the 
right  of  States  to  levy  these  severance 
taxes  in  the  1921  act  is  clear  evidence 
that  Congress  meant  to  forego  its 
riphi  to  prohibit  this  taxation.  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  in  light  of  the 
chariged  circumstances  of  the  1980"s 
for  Congress  now  to  limit  the  author- 
ity it  granted  almost  60  years  ago. 

Another  reasonable  action  Congress 
might  lake  in  this  regard  deals  with 
the  Federal  royalties  shared  with 
States.  Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1921.  not  only  were  Stales  granted 
the  authority  to  levy  severance  taxes 
on  resources  extracted  from  Federal 
land  within  their  boundaries,  they  also 
were  guaranteed  a  share  of  any  royal- 
ties the  Federal  Government  might 
collect  on  these  resources.  Some 
Slates  receive  significant  revenues 
from  the.se  shared  Federal  royalties. 
Congress  might  reasonably  withhold  a 
State's  share  of  Federal  royalties 
when  it  insists  upon  levying  excessive 
severance  taxes  on  resources  extracted 
from  Federal  land. 

Along  with  shared  royalties.  States 
that  contain  Federal  mineral  lands, 
grazing  lands,  national  park  and  forest 
lands,  wilderness  areas,  and  water  re- 


source projects  also  receive  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT)  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Such  payments  are 
made  under  the  rationale  that  this 
type  of  so-called  open-space  Federal 
land  is  especially  burdensome  on  Stale 
and  local  governments  because  it  is 
neither  taxable  nor  otherwise  revenue 
generating.  If  States  insist  upon  levy- 
ing excessive  severance  taxes  on  re- 
sources taken  from  these  Federal 
lands,  however,  they  become  quite  lu- 
crative as  revenue  sources  and  hence  it 
would  make  perfect  sense  for  Congress 
to  withhold  PILT  payments  along 
with  Federal  royalties  m  these  cases. 

A  third  approach  to  addressing  the 
problem  of  fiscal  disparities  is  one  I 
have    been    ad  vocal  irig    ever    since    I 
came   to   the   Senate.   We   can   revise 
Federal  aid  formulas  to  take  better  ac- 
count  of  fiscal  disparities.  There  are 
currently  about  25  allocation  formulas 
distributing  approximately  $40  billion 
that  ailempl  to  lake  Slates'  fiscal  ca- 
pacity   into    account    m    distributing 
Federal    aid.    The    problem    is.    all    of 
these  formulas  measure  fiscal  capacity 
in    a    very    poor    way— they    use    the 
Slate's  per  capita  income.  The  short- 
comings of  using  per  capita  income  as 
a  measure  of  fiscal  capacity  have  been 
well  documented,  and  there  is  a  read- 
ily available  alternative  to  income  that 
more  accurately   reflects  States'   true 
revenue   raising  capacity.   It   is  called 
the  representative  tax  system  (RTS). 
It  was  developed  over  20  years  ago  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  'ACIRt  and  has 
been    found    superior    to    per    capita 
income    by    numerous    scholars,    the 
General    Accounting    Office    and    the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Further- 
more, it  is  a  tested  system.  The  Cana- 
dian   Government    already    uses   it   to 
distribute  aid  to  its  provinces. 

I  have  made  the  point  repeatedly, 
but  let  me  reiterate  it.  Per  capita 
income  neglects  the  ability  of  States 
to  raise  a  significant  portion  of  their 
revenues  through  severance  taxes  and 
other  exportable  taxes  such  as  sales 
and  gambling  taxes  on  tourists.  When 
capacity  is  measured  by  per  capita 
income,  energy-rich  States  appear  con- 
siderably less  well  off  than  they  are. 
and  thus  receive  more  Federal  aid 
than  they  should.  The  RTS  corrects 
this  probiem  by  giving  a  truer  measure 
of  States'  relative  revenue  raising  ca- 
pabilities. I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rk.cord  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
RTS  bv  an  associate  director  of  ACIR. 
Mr.  John  Shannon.  It  cuts  through 
the  complexity  of  the  system  and  de- 
bunks many  of  the  myths  surrounding 
the  RTS. 

The  beauty  of  thi.'-  partial  solution 
to  the  fiscal  disparities  problem  is  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  economy 
or  tax  sovereignty  of  the  various 
States.  It  permits  the  national  econo- 
my to  evolve  in  a  natural  and  efficient 
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maiuur  and  seeks  only  to  correct  Uw. 
inequities  that  result. 

The  final  alternative  I  would  like  to 
suggest  is  that  Congress  create  a  State 
revenue-sharing  program  designed  spe- 
cifically to  reduce  the  worst  fiscal  dis- 
parities among  States.  I  have  already 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  do  just 
this,  S.  700.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  closely  at  this  legislation. 

Not  only  would  such  a  program  ad- 
dress fiscal  disparities,  it  would  do  so 
in  a  manner  designed  to  lay  the  foun 
dation  for  a  genuine  New  Federalism. 
By  establishing  a  State  revenue-shar- 
ing program  that  puts  a  fiscal  base 
under  every  State,  regardless  of  its 
fiscal  capacity,  it  would  be  possible  to 
design  a  federalism  reform  package 
that  would  permit  a  real  .sorting-out  of 
responsibilities  among  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
paper  by  Gov.  Richard  Snelling  of 
Vermont  in  which  he  pursues  this  idea 
in  some  detail. 

Before  closing,  let  me  talk  frankly  to 
my  colleagues  from  the  energy  produc- 
ing States  about  this  matter  of  fiscal 
disparities.  If  they  would  only  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  concerns  over  fiscal 
disparities  and  would  help  us  work 
toward  .solutions  of  the  type  I  have 
suggested  involving  improved  Federal 
formulas  and  other  Federalism  re- 
forms such  as  a  State  revenue  sharing 
program,  the  steam  would  go  out  of 
the  efforts  tp  impose  drastic  solutions 
to  restrict  States'  tax  authority.  I 
submit  that  fiscal  disparities  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  at  some  point  the 
problem  will  become  so  severe  that 
Congress  will  react.  My  fear  is  that 
once  we  arrive  at  this  point,  the  reac- 
tion will  be  closer  to  the  approach  put 
forward  in  S.  463  than  the  more 
modest  solutions  I  have  suggested 
here.  This  is  not  a  prospect  I  look  for- 
ward to.  I  value  federalism  too  much 
a-s  an  overriding  principle  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  can  address 
the  problem  of  fiscal  disparities  in  a 
prudent  manner,  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  Federal  system  for 
years  to  come;  or  we  can  wait  until  the 
problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
calls  forth  a  drastic  solution  likely  to 
weaken  or  debilitate  the  Federal 
system.  I  think  the  choice  lies  really 
with  the  representatives  of  the 
energy  producing  States.  I  extend  an 
invitation  to  my  colleagues  from  these 
States  to  work  with  me  in  this  endeav- 
or. Our  common  interests  in  preserv- 
ing the  Federal  system  far  outweigh 
any  regional  differences  we  may  have. 

I  a.sk  to  have  printed  in  the  testimo 
ny  of  April  6.  1983.  by  Mr.  John  Shan 
non  and  the  paper  of  August  20,  1983 
by  Governor  Snelling  be  included  in 
the  Record:  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject that  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 


mt;  NfW.s  on  SrpU'niDt'r  ::u.  li»tsj.  ana 
my  sub.sequent  reply  to  it. 

The  material  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
Testimony  or  Dr.  John  Shannon.  Assist- 
ant Director.  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 

ON  Intergovernmental  Relations,  April 

6.  1983 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  thi.s  opportu- 
nity both  to  present  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion on  Revenue  Sharing  and  to  re.spond  to 
your  request  for  a  description  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Tax  System  as  a  means  of  measur- 
ing the  lax  capacity  of  states. 

general  revenue  sharing  renewal 

On  the  issue  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
(GRS).  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  ha.s  had  a  long  and 
firm  record  of  support.  At  it*  recent  meeting 
in  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  the  Commis- 
sion reaffirmed  that  support  with  an  en- 
dorsement that  reads  a.s  follows: 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  consistently  supported  the  general 
revenue  sharing  concept  and  has  endorsed 
three  principles  to  govern  this  program. 

To  ensure  adequate  coverage,  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  states  and 
local  governments  be  made  direct  program 
beneficiaries. 

To  ensure  program  certainty,  the  Commis- 
sion has  urged  the  use  of  a  permanent  trust 
as  the  funding  mechanism. 

To  ensure  funding  adequacy  and  growth, 
the  Commission  has  called  for  sharing  of  a 
constant  percentage  of  the  federal  personal 
income  tax  base. 

The  point  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
Con.iiiission  did  not  recommend  any  basic 
changes  in  the  formula  for  distributing 
GRS  funds.  However,  many  persons  inter- 
estec  in  formula  changes  have  suggested, 
among  other  things,  a  switch  from  the  cur- 
rent per  capita  income  measure  to  the  Rep- 
resentative Tax  System  approach  for  esti- 
mating the  tax  capacity  of  the  states. 

THE  representative  TAX  SYSTEM  FOR 
MEASURING  STATE  TAX  rAPACITV 

Over  the  Isist  20  years,  a  .series  of  ACIR  in 
formation  reports  have  emphasized  both 
the  inadequacies  of  the  per  capita  income 
approach  and  the  need  for  building  a  better 
yardstick.  In  fact,  our  earliest  report  on  thi.s 
subject  dates  back  to  1962;  it  first  presented 
an  alternative  yardstick— the  Rcpresenta 
tive  Tax  System  -for  measuring  .state  tax 
capacity. ' 

That  pioneering  .staff  effort  made  a  strong 
impression  in  Canada.  As  the  Canadian  rep- 
resentative. Mr,  Clark,  will  probably  point 
out  in  his  testimony,  the  1962  report  played 
a  part  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  s  deci- 


sion to  begin  distn^    • 
tion  aid  to  the  pr< 
<;pntative  Tax  Svsti  i.     . 
provincial  tax  wrr\lih. 

In  March  ol  1982  the  CoTmission  found 
that  the  use  of  a  singli-  jardstick,  resident 
per  capita  income,  to  measure  fiscal  capac- 
ity seriously  misrepresents  the  .'ictual  abilit.v 
of  many  govtrm-'n:,  id  raise  revenue.  In 
short,   this   lii!  rition   results   in   a 
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mint  of  the  ability  of  many  states  to  raise 
revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  sever- 
al observations  that  are  intended  both  to  ex- 
plain the  Representative  Tax  System  (RTS) 
concept  and  to  respond  to  certain  charges 
leveled  against  it  by  its  critics. 

First,  the  Representative  Tax  System  is  a 
sophisticated  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
relative  tax  capacity  of  each  of  the  50  state- 
local  systems.  It  answers  this  question:  How- 
would  each  of  the  50  states  rank  on  a  tax 
productivity  scale  if  every  state  applied 
identical  tax  rates  (national  averages)  to 
each  of  the  26  commonly  used  tax  bases.' 

Secono,  this  Representative  Tax  System 
yardstick  was  created  because  the  present 
measure  used  by  the  Congress— slate  per 
capita  income— has  three  serious  deficien- 
cies. These  shortcomings  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  the  per  capita  income  measure 
significantly  understates  the  tax  wealth  of 
energy  rich  as  well  as  tourist  rich  states  and 
overstates  the  tax  wealth  of  several  frost- 
belt  slates  confronted  with  declining  eco- 
nomic bases, 

TABIE  1  —EXTREMES  Of  OVER-  AND  UNDER-ESTIMAriON 
OF  STAIE-LOCAL  TAX  CAPACITY  BY  THE  CONVENTIONAl 
PER  CAPITA  INCOME  MEASURES  (1981)' 
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Third,  the  Representative  Tax  System  ha,s 
been  unjustly  criticized  as  being  biased  in 
favor  of  big  spending  .stales.  Notwithstand- 
ing the.se  dogged  assertions,  Ihe  Representa- . 
tive  Tax  System  approach  does  not  di,scrimi- 
naie  in  favor  of  the  heav.\  taxing  stales  and 
against  light  taxing  slates.  The  relative  ca 
paclty  rating  for  each  slate  does  not  depei: 
on  its  taste  for  public  goods  and  service 
Moreover,  the  lax  capacity  index  for  each 
stale  would  be  the  same  whether  all  the 
representative  tax  rates  (national  averages) 
used  in  the  calculation  were  cut  in  half  or 
doubled. 

It  is  the  tax  effort  factor  in  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  formula— not  the  tax  ca- 
pacity measure— that  works  in  favor  of  a 
heavy  spending  state  such  as  New  York.  For 
example,  if  the  lax  effort  factors  were 
stripped  out  of  the  GRS  formula  and  the 


'  Apppndix  A  provlde.s  r  sl»-p  by-step  description 
of  the  technique  used  by  ACIR  In  con.structlng  its 
Representative  Tax  System  and  Appendix  B  sets 
forth  the  representative  'ax  bases  (or  proxies)  and 
the  representative  tax  rates  (national  averages;. 


Representative  Tax  System  measure  were 
substituted  for  the  per  capita  income  yard- 
stick, the  relatively  light  spending  stale  of 
Texas  would  receive  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion in  GRS  funds  while  the  heavy  spending 
stale  of  New  York  would  have  its  1983  Gen 
c-al  Revenue  Sharing  allotmenl  cut  by  ap 
proximately  $90  million. 

Fourth,  .some  who  oppose  introduction  of 
the  Represent  alive  Tax  System  claim  that 
its  utilization  should  wait  until  there  is  a 
comparable  breakthrough  on  the  expendi- 
ture side  to  ensure  that  both  revenue  capac- 
ity and  expenditure  needs  are  adequately 
weighed.  Unfortunaulv.  this  counsel  of  per- 
fection IS  the  counsel  of  interminable  delay. 
It  is  difficult  enough  lo  measure  stale  reve- 
nue capacity:  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  get 
agreement  on  what  constitutes  legitimate 
expenditure  needs. 

Fifth,  the  Representative  Tax  System  ap- 
"T.  ..-h  has  been  criticized  as  being  too  corn- 
There  IS  no  question  but  that  the  Rep- 
iUive    Tax    System    yardstick    is    far 
more   complicated    than    is   the   per   capita 
income  measure.  There  is,  however,  the  ob- 
vious rejoinder— for  every  complex  problem 
•hero  is  an  answer  that  is  neat,  simple,  and 
The  very  neat  and  simple  per  capita 
..■   measure   produces   the   wiong   an- 
iAc."6  for  many  of  the  energy  rich  slates,  for 
=ome  of  the  tourist  stales,  and  for  several 

nh  the  RTS  has  some  data 
•.      It   stil!   stands  out   as   a   far 
rale  yardstick  of  state  tax  capac- 
l^    in..;.  Joes  the  per  capita  income  meas- 
ure. There  is  no  question  thai  tlie  RTS  has 
.-nrtain  data  problems— the  most  important 


being  the  lack  of  annual  property  tax  valu- 
ations. Nevertheless,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100.  I 
would  score  the  accuracy  of  the  RTS  meas- 
urement at  least  90  and  the  per  capita 
income  measure  no  more  than  a  70.  In  my 
judgment,  a  B^  performance  should  be  fa- 
vored over  the  D  performance  every  day 
of  the  week, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 

Appendix  A 

RTS  METHODOLOGY 

For  each  of  the  26  tax  bases  included,  a 
representative  caverage')  lax  rate  is  calcu- 
lated. That  rate  is  then  applied  lo  the  tax 
base  available  for  such  taxation  in  each 
stale.  This  multiplication  shows  the  amount 
each  slate  would  collect  if  it  levied  that  tax 
at  the  average  national  rate.  The  26  sepa- 
rate tax  collection  calculations  for  each 
state  can  then  be  added  to  get  the  total  tax 
capacity  of  each  state  and  the  stales  can  be 
compared  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Each  of 
these  steps  in  the  measurement  process  is 
described  and  illustrated  below. 

Step  1 -Compute  26  representative  tax 
rates  according  to  the  nationwide  tax  collec- 
tions of  all  .states  and  localities  and  the  na- 
tionwide tax  base  amounts. 

For  example,  the  representative  general 
sales  and  gross  receipts  tax  rate  of  6.5  per- 
cent (1980)  was  obtained  by  dividing  the 
$51,175,484,000  state  and  local  general  sales 
and  gro.ss  receipts  tax  collections  by  nation- 
al retail  sales  of  $791.26L640,000  i  excluding 
food  or  drugs).  The  representative  rates  for 
each  of  the  26  tax  bases  are  shown  on  At- 
tachment B. 


Step  2— Determine  the  hypothetical  per 
capita  yield  for  each  lax  in  each  state  by  ap- 
plying the  representative  (average)  tax  rate 
to  that  state's  actual  tax  base. 

For  example,  when  applied  to  the  Missis- 
sippi .sales  and  gross  receipts  tax  base  of 
$5,935,123,000.  the  6.5  percent  representa- 
tive sales  and  gross  receipts  tax  rale  pro- 
duced $152  per  capita.  However,  in  a  tour- 
ism rich  slate  like  Navada  with  a  tax  base  of 
$7,347,051,000.  the  6.5  percent  rale  produced 
$593  per  resident.  More  spectacularly,  al- 
though the  representative  rate  of  4.98  per- 
cent on  the  value  of  oil  and  gas  production 
produced  an  average  of  $19  per  U.S.  resi- 
dent, in  Alaska  it  produced  $1,167  per  resi- 
dent. 

Step  3-Determine  the  hypothetical  lax 
wealth  or  capacity  for  each  state  by  adding 
together  the  per  capita  yields  for  each  of 
the  26  taxes. 

The  26  representative  base  times  rate  cal- 
culations together  produced  an  average  of 
$949  per  U.S.  resident  (1980),  whereas  for 
Mississippi,  ihe  poorest  .stale,  the  yield  was 
$658  per  resident,  and  for  Alaska,  the  rich- 
est, the  yield  was  $2,463  per  resident.- v* 

Step  4— Index  the  results  for  each  state  to 
the  U.S.  average.  $949;  an  index  of  100  cor- 
responds to  the  U.S.  average  per  capita  tax 
yield. 

For  example.  Mississippi,  with  a  per  capita 
yield  of  $658,  has  an  index  of  69.3.  meaning 
that  MLssissippi  has  only  69.3  percent  of  the 
average  tax  capacity.  For  Alaska,  the  index 
is  259.7,  denoting  capacity  259,7  percent  of 
the  U.S.  average  in  1980. 
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The  One  and  the  Many— Serving  National 

Purposes  Through  50  Diverse  States 
(Remarks  of  Richard  A.  SnellmK.  Governor 
of  Vermont,  annual  meeting  ol  the  West- 
ern Governor's  Policy  Office.  Bism.^rrk    N 
Dak..  Aug.  20.  1983) 

As  governors  or  lay  citizens,  almost  all 
Americans  have  experienced  severe  trust ra 
lions  with  this  country's  federal  system  A'. 
the  same  time  we  place  ultimate  faith  ir, 
this  system  and  rely  on  it  for  most  govern- 
mental proce.sses.  These  two  outlooks,  frus- 
tration and  faith,  reflect  great  issues  very 
much  needing  discussion. 

The  greatest  federalism  challenge  of  all  us 
to  get  governmental  budgets  under  control 
and  at  the  same  time  support  essential 
public  services  at  nationally  expected  levels 
with  equitable  distribution  of  cost  among  all 
states  and  citizens.  The  nation  cannot 
afford  fiscally  to  continue  to  run  $200  bil 
lion  annual  deficits,  economically  to  burden 
the  people  of  some  states  with  gross  over- 
taxation, or  humanely  to  balance  budgets 
UirouKh  dra.stic  cutback.-  ;n  w.ifare.  envi- 
ronmental, developmen'.a;,  ar.n  o'ticr  do- 
mestic services 

Through  managed  restraint    in  fiscal  pol- 
icies, fairer  allocation  of  the  burden  of  taxes 
among  the  states,  and  more  extensive  decen- 
tralization of  the  delivery  of  public  services. 
not  only  to  the  states  but  through  them  to 
counties    and    local    government-s.    America 
must  both  get  its  finances  in  order  and  pro 
mote    a   satisfying    life    for    all    Americans, 
Within   this  framework,   .such   fundamental 
goals  as  these   should   be   addressed    Local 
di.scretion  to  deal  with  local  problems,  certi 
tude  that   state-administered   national   pro 
grams   are   equitably   conducted;   state-level 
capacity   to   integrate   multitudinous  activi 
lies  into  comprehensive  programs;  fair  inci 
dence  of  the  cost  of  national  services  on  the 
resldent,<^  and  resources  of  all  states. 
1 
fonrerns  like  these  are  central  themes  of 
the   American  experience,  hard  nuUs  which 
we  a-s  a  unified  yet  diverse  people  have  had 
to  crack  and  recrack  in  almost  every  genera 
tion    We  are  not   approaching,  indeed  may 
already    have    entered,    another    period    ir, 
Ahichthese    great    Lssues   must    be    openlv 
faced  and  rea.sonably  re-resolved 

America  is  poised  to  move  either  toward 
renewed  centralization  of  domestic  power  in 
the  federal  government  or  toward  expanded 
reliance  on  the  states  and  their  subdivisions. 


The  stales,  particularly  their  governors, 
should  be  at  the  heart  of  decision-making  in 
this  transition,  ready  to  grapple  with  what- 
ever need  be  faced,  no  matter  how  Ihreaten- 
iriK  or  controversial. 

i;  the  states  fail  to  position  themselves  in 
itii.s  way.  the  decisions  will  be  made  by 
others,  most  likely  to  state-level  detriment. 
Most  important,  the  states  should  be  willing 
a.-  states  to  adjust  the  domestic  cost  burden 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
either  ma.ssi\ely  enlarged  direct  federal  pro- 
vision of  domestic  services,  the  starvation  of 
those  services  through  underfinancing.  or 
greatly  aggravated  maldistribution  of  the 
state-local  lax  burden. 

The  i.ssues  are  already  on  the  table,  placed 
there  by  dissatisfaction  with  governmental 
cumbersomeness  and  overkill,  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  New  Federalism  proposals  i  no 
matter  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the 
specifics),  by  the  Congress  in  Us  consider 
ation  of  federalism  matters  in  the  debate  on 
renewing  Revenue  Sharing.  Governor.s 
should  grab  these  issues,  nettles  and  all.  dis- 
cuss them  and  research  them,  fight  over 
them  if  need  be,  establish  common  posi- 
tions, and  then  go  out  to  do  battle  together 
for  them.  As  a  first  step,  nov..  it  will  be 
useful  to  review  the  following;  the  federal- 
ism fundamentals  about  which  Americans 
agree;  the  present-day  realities  of  the  feder 
al  svstem;  the  problems  this  system  poses 
vis-a"-vis  the  fundamentals;  and  the  lines 
along  which  these  problem?  might  e\entual- 
Iv  be  solved, 

.A.'-  preliminary  to  this  review,  a  word 
about  sorting  out"  is  in  order.  Inis  ap- 
proach to  federalism  reform,  proposed  by 
the  President  in  1982  and  diligently  pursued 
bv  the  governors,  failed.  Why''  Because,  as 
the  nistory  of  the  negotiations  suggests. 
sorting-out  was  fatally  flawed  m  its  preoccu- 
pation with  "no  winners,  no  losers".  The 
onh  way  that  functions  and  taxes  could  be 
realigned  consistent  with  that  preoccupa- 
tion was  through  holding  all  states  harm- 
less. This  required,  not  more  equitable  bur 
dens  on  wealthier  states,  but  larger  federal 
assistance  to  states  disadvantaged  by  the 
swap  as  to  their  capacities  or  new  responsi- 
bilities—a  roadway  toward  larger  budgets, 
not  toward  restrained  spending  with  fairer 
financing 

II 
Since  it,s  beginnings,  America  ha-s  been  a 
federated  land,  even  before  it  was  so  recog- 
nized,     with      separate      colonie.';      sharing 


common  roots,  with  thirteen  and  then  even- 
tually fifty  states  grouped  under  a  common 
constitution,  with  great  diversity  of  peoples 
and  geography  held  together  by  superior 
common  interests.  Thus  it  is  today,  a  tradi- 
tion of  separaleness  combined  with  nation- 
hood reflected  in  an  overarching  consensus 
among  state  leaders  about  governance  in 
the  United  States.  These  'shared  views"  are 
key  elements  of  that  consensus; 

1)  Nationwide  Americans  have  an  accept- 
ed set  of  goals  and  standards,  hard  to  articu- 
late but  nonetheless  real,  about  floors  of  de- 
cency for  everyday  living;  about  environ- 
mental amenities  as  to  land  and  air  and 
water;  about  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
nation  m  roads,  water  systems,  airports,  and 
the  like;  about  the  education  of  our  children 
and  the  health  of  our  citizens;  indeed  about 
most  aspects  of  the  basic  framework  of 
American  life. 

<2)  Governments— federal,  state,  county, 
local— are  appropriate  instruments,  along 
with  private  enterprise  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, for  advancing  these  goals  and  en- 
forcing appropriate  standards.  The  federal 
government  provides  a  proper  forum  for  the 
national  articulation  of  goals  and  standards. 
-3;  Agreed  purposes  and  service  expecta- 
tions should  be  broadly  drawn  so  they  can 
be  implemented  m  different  ways  in  differ- 
ent places,  both  recognizing  and  encourag- 
ing diversity  rather  than  standardization  in 
American  ways  of  life 

i4i  For  most  public  services,  as  varied  as 
housing,  clean  water,  child  nutrition,  and 
law  enforcement,  the  states  and  their  local 
and  regional  subdivisions,  close  to  end-of- 
the-line  needs,  are  preferable  over  direct 
federal  services  as  the  instruments  by  which 
national  goals  are  served 

'5'  The  financing  of  nationwide  public 
services,  even  with  these  services  being  state 
and  locally  performed,  should  be  substan- 
iially  federal,  drawing  properly  on  the  na- 
tional economy  to  help  meet  national  objec- 
tives 

6  The  needs  and  capacities  of  the  slates 
relative  to  financing  their  share  of  the  costs 
are  diverse,  calling  for  some  equalization  of 
burden  on  in-state  resources  through  differ- 
ential allocations  of  federal  grants. 

'7'.  The  overall  cost  of  domestic  public 
services  for  national  as  well  as  strictly  state 
or  local  purposes  must  be  realistically,  and 
preferably  rationally,  related  to  what  na- 
tional and  subnational  economies  will  bear, 
requiring  :n  short   that  the  suit  of  services 
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be  cut  to  the  cloth  of  resources,  not  just  to 
needs. 

This  list,  though  perhaps  not  all  encom 
passing  or  all  accepted,  embraces  (he  basic 
national  and  subnational  components  of  co- 
operative federalism.  They  make  up  *hat 
most  Americans  envision  about  how  our  fed- 
eral-state local  system  should  ideally  func- 
tion. 

Ill 

How  does  real-life  federalism.  1983.  stack 
up  against  that  v.sion:"  Not  very  well,  many 
would  agree.  National  goals,  while  internal- 
ized and  expressed  in  programs,  are  not 
clearly  or  comprehensively  articulated.  Nor 
is  there  a  clear.  con.sistent.  logic  based  divi- 
sion of  roles  among  governmental  levels  for 
the  financing  or  performance  of  various 
services. 

In  short.  American  federalism,  objectively 
not  visionarily  viewed,  is  today  a  hodge- 
podge of  accommodations,  imperfections, 
anachronisms,  inefficiencies,  inequities,  and 
inconsistencies.  Yet  somehow,  a  tribute  to 
the  ultimate  rightness  of  the  federal  design, 
the  system  does  deliver  great  varieties  and 
quantities  of  public  service  throughout  our 
supra-continental  nation.  The  tragedy,  the 
challenge  if  you  will,  is  that  we  could  do  so 
very  much  better— and  it  is  this,  the  sense 
of  falling  short,  that  drives,  or  will  drive, 
this  time  of  transition  in  American  govern- 
ance. 

Instead  of  a  few  broadly  stated  purposes, 
with  simple  standards,  financed  with  sensi- 
bly homogeneous  block  grants,  there  are  441 
distinct  federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, even  after  the  elimination  and  pull- 
ing together  of  some  100  separate  grants  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Again,  despite 
recent  progress,  there  Is  still  much  detailed 
regulation  from  federal  administrators  on 
how  programs  are  conducted,  not  just  broad 
supervision  toward  tht  achievement  of  ends. 
Yes.  there  is  major  federal  financial  partici 
pation  in  many  domestic  programs,  some 
$93  billion  w«rth  in  fiscal  1983.  but  it  is 
almost  infinitely  divided  among  programs, 
not  substantially  consolidated  into  blocks  or 
into  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

Unfortunately,  federal  assistance  does  not 
in  a  consistent  or  comprehensive  fashion 
take  into  account  the  differential  needs  or 
capacities  of  the  states  as  to  state-conducted 
national  services.  A  variety  of  need  indica- 
tors are  used,  often  including  population  as 
a  basic  measure,  but  usually  not  finely 
tuned  to  the  problems  addressed.  And.  as  to 
capacity,  only  29  of  the  441  federal  grants, 
about  a  third  of  the  grants  as  to  total  dol 
lars.  include  an  indicator,  in  every  case  per 
capita  income,  a  simplistic  and  incomplete 
guide  to  capacity. 

The  gross  inadequacy  lies  in  the  maldistri- 
bution of  the  state-local  fiscal  burden  in  re- 
lation to  capacity.  As  an  analogy,  we  have 
come  within  the  individual  states  to  accept 
that  all  citizens  must  have  a  basic  educa 
tional  minimum,  locally  provided,  regardless 
of  the  fiscal  resources  of  particular  commu- 
nities. Through  various  equalization  ar 
rangemenls.  the  states  have  pursued  this 
principle.  Also,  with  equalization,  they  have 
served  another  principle,  namely  that  the 
cost  burden  must  not  be  allocated  in  gro-ss 
unevenness.  Communities  are  free  with 
their  own  resources  to  go  beyond  the  mini- 
mum, but  no  community  is  to  be  pauperized 
by  it. 

Similar  principle  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  battery  of  domestic  services  which  con- 
stitute a  minimum  national  standard  of  de- 
cency. To  support  this  minimum,  no  citizens 
In  any  particular  stale  should  have  to  pay 


grossly  more  in  relation  to  their  capacity 
than  citizens  of  other  states.  This  is  not  to 
argue  now  for  the  Representative  Tax 
System  (RTS)  developed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (ACIR)  or  for  any  other  particular 
way  in  which  these  principles  should  be  oth 
served.  But.  as  public  finances  grow  tighter 
and  tighter,  equalization  of  some  sort  be- 
comes necessary  both  for  financing  and  for 
fairness.  As  citizens  of  a  single  great  com- 
monwealth, the  United  States,  can  we  in- 
definitely accept  in  good  conscience  an 
uneven  distribution  of  the  burden  for  per- 
forming national  services? 

IV 

The  question  can  be  even  more  broadly 
stated:  Ought  we  remain  content  with  a 
system  so  far  at  variance  from  our  ideal? 
One  approach  to  that  question  is  to  consider 
more   specific  ally   some    of    the  ir 

problems  of  the  system  and  the  ;  s 

of  doing  something  cortstructivt-  abuui 
them.  The  problems  are  surely  not  in  any 
respect  simple,  quite  the  contrary.  But  on 
matters  of  such  moment,  those  listed  below, 
that  ought  not  deter  us. 

(1)  The  inadequate,  uneven  articulation  of 
national  goals.  Many  individual  programs 
are  authorized  with  limited  statements  of 
purpose.  Broader  goals  are  implied,  too.  for 
congeries  of  programs  in  such  areas  as  wel- 
fare, environment,  transportation,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  But  can  we.  and  If  we 
can.  ought  we  not,  by  national  action  get 
clearly  before  us  what  we  as  a  nation  seek  in 
each  great  area  of  this  .sort?  Such  articula- 
tion is  a  pre-requisite  for  comprehensive 
block  grants  for  each  such  area. 

(2)  The  need  for  performance  standards, 
objective  yet  broad,  preferably  as  to  end  re- 
sults, not  simply  as  to  program  activities.  If 
states  are  really  to  have  wide  discretion  in 
operations  toward  objectives,  the  objectives 
must  be  clearly,  even  if  possible  quantifi- 
ably.  stated.  Then,  federal  program  audits 
can  focus  on  what  has  been  accomplished, 
not  on  how.  But  can  such  standards  really 
be  drawn  in  any  fields'"  In  more  physical 
fields,  miles  of  roads  maintained,  for  exam- 
ple, probably  yes.  But  in  personal  welfare 
areas,  child  nutrition,  for  example,  is  it 
being,  can  it  be.  done?  Such  a  task,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  standards,  is  certainly  worth 
much  more  trying  than  it  so  far  has  been 
given. 

(3)  Confusion,  inequity,  and  inadequate 
measures  as  to  service  needs.  Misunder- 
standings abound  in  this  regard,  for  exam- 
ple, as  between  need  and  capacity,  need  and 
effort,  need  and  activity.  Need  is  differenti- 
ated from  these  other  concerns  in  having  to 
do  with  the  direct-life  circum.stances  which 
call  for  public  action,  e.g.  with  extent  of  il- 
literacy, numbers  of  malnourished  children, 
units  of  substandard  housing,  population 
pressure  on  recreational  space,  volume  and 
composition  of  solid  waste,  rates  of  various 
kinds  of  crime,  and  miles  of  polholed  roads. 
Need  is  an  end  to  l>e  met.  not  the  cost, 
methods,  or  activity  to  meet  it. 

All  the  federal  grant  formulas,  including 
that  for  General  Revenue  Sharing,  consider 
need  in  some  degree,  often  as  elementally  as 
just  gross  population  differentials.  However, 
the  relevance,  sophistication,  and  fairness  of 
Indicators  varies  greatly  from  program  to 
program,  quite  understandably  in  a  nation 
.so  large  and  diverse  as  ours -partly  urban, 
partly  rural,  partly  industrial,  partly  agrari- 
an. And  the  larger  questions,  relating  need 
in  gross  measures  to  block  grants,  have 
scarcely  been  addressed. 


If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  needs-oriented 
grant-in-aid  system,  one  in  which  there  is 
large  discretion  in  the  way  needs  are  met. 
this  area  requires  much  work.  To  some 
extent,  indicators  of  low  capacity,  notably 
per  capita  income,  may  run  in  the  same  di 
reclion  as  indicators  of  need,  but  they  are 
not  .satisfactorily  congruent. 

(4)  UrLsatisfactory  recognition,  even  non- 
recognition,  of  capacity-lo-pay  differences 
among  the  states.  Resident  per  capita 
income,  unrefined  and  unmodified,  is  flawed 
as  a  capacity  indicator  since  it  does  not  take 
into  account  nonresident,  non-income  re- 
sources which  some  states  have  in  sulwtan- 
tlal  measure  while  others  have  scarcely 
none.  Thus,  for  example,  recreational 
magnet  states  like  Nevada  or  Vermont  are 
able  to  tax  non-residential  resources  more 
lucratively  than  are  low-tourism  stales. 
Similarly,  energy-rich  states  like  Oklahom.'i 
have  stronger  non-income  resources  than  do 
energy-poor  stales  like  Mississippi. 

When  comparative  state  by  state  capac- 
ities are  measured  with  these  non-resident, 
non-income  considerations  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  relative  positions  of  the  states 
vis-a-vis  a  national  norm  for  the  states  are 
considerably  different  than  from  a  similar 
calculation  considering  only  per  capita 
income.  The  capacity  measure  developed  by 
ACIR  as  part  of  the  Representative  Tax 
S.vstem  gets  at  the  overall  capacities  of  the 
states  by  calculating  the  revenues  that  each 
.state  would  raise  if  each  used,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  taxes  at  average  national 
rates  that  any  state  uses. 

There  arc  imperfections  in  the  RTS  meas- 
ure, of  course,  e.g.  differential  impacts  of 
different  taxes  on  future  tax  base,  but  it 
does  appear  to  be  the  best  presently  avail- 
able comprehensive  state-by-state  revenue 
capacity  measure.  Comparing  ACIR  rank- 
ings with  per  capita  income  rankings,  differ- 
ences do  stand  out,  for  example,  as  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  ranks  among 
the  nation's  top  ten  states  in  per  capita 
income  but  comes  in  near  the  midpoint. 
24th.  with  the  ACIR  measure. 

All  this  is  not  to  argue  for  the  substitu- 
tion, today,  of  the  ACIR  measure  for  per 
capita  income,  nor  to  suggest  some  other 
measure  which  might  be  better  than  either. 
Rather,  we  should  note  that  there  are  real 
differences  among  the  slates  in  the  re- 
sources, in  relation  to  population,  on  which 
each  can  draw  to  meet  the  state-and-local 
costs  of  carrying  out  national  programs. 
Whether  measured  by  income-only  or  com- 
prehensively. Tennessee  and  Vermont,  for 
example,  show  up  as  low  capacity  states 
while  California  and  Connecticut  on  both 
measures  stand  out  as  high  capacity.  It 
.seems  both  unjust  and  ineffective  to  lay 
substantially  heavier  burdens  on  the  resi- 
dents of  some  slates  than  on  those  of  others 
to  finance  the  state-local  role  in  delivering 
national  services. 

Even  though  present  grants-in-aid  tend 
toward  equalization  m  some  slates,  we  have 
a  very  long  way  to  go  for  bearable  equity. 
And.  as  government  budgets  across  the 
board  are  increasingly  squeezed,  witness  the 
huge  federal  deficit  and  the  shortfalls  this 
year  in  almost  'all  states.  The  pressure  for 
fairly  distributing  state-and-local  burdens 
and  for  raising  what  must  be  raised  wherev- 
er it  can  best  be  raLsed  will  surely  increase. 
These  are  undeniable  reasons  why  capacity 
considerations  in  grant  formulas  constitute 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  federalism. 

(5)  Poor  understanding,  perhaps  over- 
stress,  on  fiscal  effort  in  relation  to  stale 
fi.scal  positions.  To  begin,  effort  and  capac- 


ity are  quite  separate  though  related  mat- 
ters. Effort  has  to  do  with  how  strongly  a 
government  is  drawing  on  its  lax  base,  not 
with  the  size  (capacity)  of  the  base  per  se. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  rewards  high 
effort  in  the  above  sense  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponents in  its  allocation  formulas.  Most  cat- 
egorical and  block  grants  require  match- 
ing—some unit  of  slate-or-local  outlay  for 
specified  counterpart  amounts  of  federal 
participation— and  in  this  way  stales  that 
put  up  more  money  for  particular  programs. 
i.e.  -make  a  greater  effort",  are  also  reward- 
ed. Effort,  in  the  pure  sense  of  collections 
related  to  capacity,  is  taken  into  account  in 
ACIR's  work  on  its  Representative  Tax 
System  but  (and  this  Is  important)  effort  is 
not  part  of  the  capacity  measurements  and 
need  not  be  part  of  any  introduction  of  RTS 
into  federal  grant  formulas. 

Conceptually,  the  core  question  about 
effort  in  relation  to  a  model  intergovern- 
mental system  is  whether  it  should  be  a  de- 
terminant at  all  of  the  amount  of  federal 
monies  going  to  different  stales.  Spending 
more  on  particular  programs  in  order  to 
bring  more  federal  dollars  into  a  slate  is  not 
in  itself  a  direct  indicator  that  a  stale  is  nec- 
essarily doing  more  about  a  particular  prob- 
lem, certainly  not  that  it  is  necessarily  being 
more  effective  in  dealing  with  a  problem.  In 
some  states,  heavy  matching  may  indicate 
ample  resources,  in  others  real  sacrifice  to 
attack  real  problems,  while  low  matching 
(even  low  tax-to-capacily  effort)  may  renect 
eifeclive  administration,  or  simply  capacity 
so  low  that  normal  leeway  for  effort  is  not 
available. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  extent  to 
which  and  the  way  in  which  effort,  more  re- 
alistically 'matching  ".  should  be  a  compo- 
nent In  grant  formulas  deserves  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Another  concept  would  be  that  each 
stale  for  each  major  functional  area,  per- 
haps for  its  services  across-the-board,  has  a 
responsibility,  not  a  carrot-induced 
•choice,"  to  do  what  must  be  done  at  what- 
ever cost  and  in  whatever  ways  best  suit  its 
circumstances  to  carry  out  its  part  in  exe- 
cuting national-goal  programs  within  its 
boundaries.  The  amount  it  would  get  in  fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  determined  by  need 
and  capacity,  and  it  would  be  free  on  its  own 
with  its  own  resources,  unmatched,  to  go 
beyond  its  standard  responsibility  as  part  of 
the  Union,  offering  such  additional  or  more 
intensive  services  as  it  wished.  A  heroic  idea, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  would  lead  to  greater 
decentralization  and  fruitful  diversity,  with 
national  programs  still  carried  out  through 
the  stales,  than  most  of  us  could  scarcely 
now  conceive  to  be  possible. 

(6)  An  overburden  of  detail,  multiplicity, 
and  inappropriateness  in  federal  grant  ad- 
ministration. This  is  an  old  story,  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  and  one  in  which  the  story  is 
not  quite  as  sad  as  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
1981  block  grants  and  the  anti-regulatory 
efforts  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
pendulum  swing  toward  tighter  and  tighter 
supervision  of  more  and  more  separate 
grants  programs  has  at  last  been  checked, 
actually  reversed.  But.  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  still  largely  categorical  system, 
much  headway  remains  to  be  made.  As 
noted  at  recent  NGA  meetings,  slate  govern- 
ment, no  longer  the  last  refuge  of  "good- 
time  Charlies."  is  today  professionally  com- 
petent to  handle  whatever  comes  our  way. 

V 

What  can  governors  do  about  these  prob- 
lems? As  regards  some  elements  of  the 
puzzle,  particularly  the  matter  of  federal 
overcontrol.   governors    are    already    doing 


considerable  through  their  national  and  re- 
gional organizations.  But  what  about  the 
more  fundamental  problems— things  like 
standards,  capacity,  effort?  Here  are  a  few- 
ideas  on  this,  all  geared  basically  not  to 
making  landmark  changes  now  but  to  going 
down  the  road  of  commitment,  discussion, 
negotiation  toward  such  changes. 

To  begin,  the  general  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems and  of  the  solutions  already  seems  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  understood  to  enable  gov- 
ernors to  lake  positions  of  principle  on 
them  now.  It  was  for  that  reason,  not  to 
commit  NGA  to  RTS.  that  proposals  were 
recently  considered  within  NGA  to  have 
governors  accept  the  desirability  of  capacity 
equalization  of  some  kind  as  part  of  NGA 
federalism  policy. 

Beyond  this,  the  national  and  regional 
staffs  of  governors  should  be  encouraged, 
indeed  directed,  to  give  major  attention  to 
the  fundamentals  raised  here.  The  results 
of  this  work  should  be  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussion tables,  and  governors  should  not  shy 
away  when  their  cherished  preconceptions 
are  challenged.  For  example,  even  the 
slates'  long  fight  against  any  limitation  on 
the  federal  tax  deductibility  of  state  and 
local  taxes  might  merit  some  "give"  if  im- 
portant ground  for  the  states  could  be 
gained  thereby. 

Governors  should  be  prepared  not  only  to 
state  their  positions  but.  where  advantages 
might  be  gained,  to  work  In  a  give-and-take 
way  with  their  federal  and  local  governmen- 
tal brethren— with  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, local  governmental  groups,  federal 
program  executives.  A  most  important  ven- 
ture of  this  sort  now  looms  sizable  on  the 
Congressional  horizon— the  possibility  that 
Congress  this  fall  in  dealing  with  Revenue 
Sharing  will  adopt  an  amendment  calling 
for  a  major  federal  study  of  federalism 
issues,  jointly  by  Treasury,  Commerce, 
GAG,  and  ACIR.  a  study  not  just  of  RTS 
but  of  the  whole  range  of  great  intergovern- 
mental questions.  This  is  something,  espe- 
cially if  full  state  and  local  participation  is 
guaranteed,  which  governors  should  vigor- 
ously support. 

Finally,  a  word  about  regional  groups  like 
WESTPO.  the  Western  Governors  Confer- 
ence, the  New  England  Governors  Confer- 
ence, and  others.  Groups  like  this,  bringing 
together  governors  in  the  way  this  meeting 
has,  are  crucial  vehicles  for  consideration  of 
intergovernmental  matters.  Even  more,  they 
provide  influential  forums  of  policy  setting 
and  program  coordination  intermediate  be- 
tween the  individual  states  and  the  federal 
government. 

»  •  •  •  • 

In  essence,  the  theme  of  federalism  debate 
should  be  the  motto  on  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States-"E  Pluribus  Unum"  out 
of  the  Many,  One.  But  the  emphasis,  today, 
the  desirable  emphasis  for  federalism 
reform,  should  be  a  bit  more  on  the  Many, 
how  to  sustain  their  strength  diversely  but 
equitably,  than  on  the  One. 

This  paper  does  not  gel  deeply  Into  the 
fiscal  technicalities  of  federalism,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many,  but  these  must  of 
course  be  addressed  as  the  great  issues  are 
explored.  The  main  thing  now  is  for  the 
governors  to  "reason  together"  on  these 
issues,  too  long  held  back  on  the  national 
agenda.  History  is  on  the  move.  Governors 
should  be  with  it.  not  off  to  the  side. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Sept.  20, 

1983] 

Love  Those  Taxes 

Very  clever,  these  Frost  Belt  congressmen: 
and  very  persistent  in  their  attempts  to 
keep  the  federal  cash  pouring  in.  Witness 
the  proposal  of  Sen.  David  Durenberger,  R- 
Minn..  to  start  calculating  federal  aid  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  slate's  ability  to  raise  its 
taxes,  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
income,  as  the  case  is  now. 

Under  Durenberger's  system,  the  higher  a 
slate's  taxes  (hence  the  more  limited  its  ca- 
pacity to  raise  them),  the  more  federal  aid  it 
would  get:  meaning  that  Southern  and 
Western  stales,  for  forbearing  from  soaking 
the  taxpayers,  would  lose  federal  assistance 
to  high-taxing  states  like  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Just  what  this  country  needs— encourage- 
ment for  the  delusion  that  taxes,  far  from 
being  too  high,  aren't  high  enough. 

Though  the  reasons  for  the  economic  de- 
cline of  the  Northeast  are  complex,  not  the 
least  of  them  is  the  steep  slate  and  local 
taxes  that  finance  a  generous  range  of 
social  services— and  steer  businessmen  to 
lower-lax  states. 

Durenberger's  slate.  Minnesota,  had  in 
1981  the  11th  highest  level  of  state  and 
local  taxes- $1,170.  thanks  to  unbroken  dec- 
ades of  "socially  conscious"  government. 
Still.  Minnesota  thinks  it  hasn't  enough 
money.  Has  the  state's  congressional  delega- 
tion stopped  to  think  that  there  might  be  a 
connection  here? 

Hey,  Don't  Blame  Me 
To  the  editors:  Your  Sept.  20  editorial, 
"Love  Those  Taxes, "  has  a  valid  point  to 
make  about  the  need  to  improve  the  alloca- 
tion of  federal  aid  to  slates.  However,  by 
taking  potshots  at  me.  you've  shot  yourself 
in  the  fool. 

I  am  a  longstanding  ally  of  Texas  m  the 
quest  to  stop  the  practice  by  which  high- 
taxing,  high-spending  states  are  "rewarded" 
with  more  federal  aid.  and  lower-taxing 
states  are  penalized  with  less.  That  practice 
is  no  proposal  of  mine:  it's  been  going  on  for 
years.  It  happens  because  federal  aid  is 
based  partly  on  how  heavily  a  state  taxes  its 
citizens.  That's  not  a  regional  issue:  it's  just 
plain  bad  policy.  By  touting  it  as  a  Frost 
Belt  vs.  Sun  Belt  issue,  you  threaten  the 
very  reforms  you  desire. 

My  proposal  deals  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent factor  in  the  federal  aid  equation.  A 
state's  share  of  aid  also  depends  on  the 
state's  ability  to  raise  its  own  revenues,  and 
the  current  method  of  measuring  that  abili- 
ty is  flawed.  It  considers  only  the  per-capita 
income  of  a  state's  citizens,  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  higher  the  income  the 
more  revenues  can  be  raised  (through  a  per- 
sonal income  tax). 

As  a  slate  with  no  personal  income  tax. 
Texas  well  knows  there  are  many  other 
ways  to  raise  state  revenues:  property  tax, 
sales  tax.  excise  tax.  severance  taxes  on  nat- 
ural resources,  I  propose  to  use  a  well- 
proved  system  that  takes  all  of  a  state's  op- 
tions into  account  when  measuring  its  reve- 
nue-raising ability.  It  isn't  "Durenberger's 
system."  as  you  call  it.  but  a  system  devel- 
oped over  20  years  by  a  federal  advisory 
commission  and  already  being  used  by  the 
Canadian  government.  It  doesn't  reward 
high  taxing. 

You  have  a  justifiable  gripe,  but  you've 
mislaid  the  blame  on  me  and  my  native 
Frost  Belt.  Are  you  so  itchy  about  the 
snowy  North  that  you  can't  see  when  we're 
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on  your  side?  Perhaps  the  sun  was  in  your 
eyes. 

Dave  Durenbergeh. 
Chatrman.  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovemmental  Relations. 

Wa.thjnijtnn.  nCm 


EFFECTS  OF  FFnH^■M.  HIDGET 
DEFICITS  ON  llll'  MIDWKST 
AND  nvn  BASK  S  1>  i-I  INDUS- 
TRY 

•  Mr  Ql'AYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 16  and  23.  the  Times  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind..  published  a  series  of 
thoughtful  articles  on  the  effects  of 
our  current  Federal  budget  deficits  on 
the  economy  of  the  Midwest  and  our 
basic  steel  industry. 

The  Times  believes  that  there  are 
five  factors,  all  directly  affected  by 
Federal  Government  policies,  which 
must  change  before  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  the  Midwest  region 
can  be  expected  to  improve.  These  are: 

First,  the  Federal  deficit; 

Second,  the  strong  U.S.  dollar; 

Third,  trade  imbalance; 

Fourth,  fair  trade  laws;  and 

Fifth.  U.S.  ta.x  laws. 

Mr.  President,  economic  improve- 
ment in  the  Midwest  directly  depends 
on  the  health  of  our  basic  steel  indus- 
try. U.S.  steel  companies,  as  the  Times 
points  out,  have  been  hurt  by  in- 
creased steel  imports  into  the  United 
States.  This  increase  in  steel  imports 
can  be  explained  by  high  interest  rates 
in  the  United  States  and  the  conse- 
quent strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar— 
these  serve  to  make  imports  cheaper 
in  the  U.S.  market.  U.S.  steel  compa- 
nies, in  addition,  have  been  hurt  by 
unfair  trading  practices  conducted  by 
some  of  our  trading  partners.  The  U.S. 
steel  industry  deserves  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  nur  trade  laws;  private 
American  steel  firms  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  compete  successfully  with  subsi- 
dized foreign  government-sponsored 
industries. 

The  Times  believes  that  the  key  to 
economic  recovery  is  to  trim  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Recognizing  that  cuts  in 
defense  will  not  cure  our  budget  diffi 
culties,  the  Times  notes  that  nonde- 
fense  spending  has  increased  from  9.5 
percent  of  GNP  in  1960  to  12.3  percent 
in  1970  and  up  to  17.9  percent  in  1982. 
The  Times  analyzes  the  components 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  makes  .some 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  I  ask  that  these  suggestions 
be  reprmted  in  the  Record. 

The  suggestions  follow: 
Deficits  in  MultiBillions  Will  Not  Quit 

The  federal  government  ended  lis  fiscal 
year  Sept.  30  with  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$200  billion— almost  double  the  record  of 
$111  billion  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

And  another  big  deficit  is  looming  in  the 
fiscal  year  Just  started.  This  us  the  budget 
that  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  told  us  in 
1980  he  would  balance  if  he  were  elected 
president. 

There  is  no  talk  of  balancing  budgets  now, 
nor  any  time  In  the  near  future.  In  fact. 


there  is  a  national  debate  going  on  whether 
$200  billion  deficits  really  do  matter  much 
at  all.  Administration  economists  and  their 
allies  say  they  don't.  Most  other  economists 
.say  they  do. 

We  think  the  administration's  position  is 
self-serving.  Even  if  deficits  aren't  hurting 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  they  are 
surely  hurting  the  industrial  sector  because 
they  keep  interest  rates  up 

Although  Interest  rates  have  come  down 
from  about  21  percent  to  10-U  percent 
since  I*resident  Reagan  took  office,  they  are 
still  too  high  to  finance  the  capital  improve- 
ments needed  in  basic  manufacturing  indus- 
tries such  as  steel,  machine  tools  and  con- 
.struction  equipment.  The  rates  are  not  ex- 
pected to  change  much  between  now  and 
November.  1984. 

Presently,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's net  private  savings  are  being  used  to 
pay  for  the  deficits.  So  even  if  heavy  indus- 
try went  ahead  with  capital  spending 
projects  at  the  current  rates,  its  borrowing 
needs  would  soon  collide  with  that  of  the 
government's,  sending  interest  rates  back  up 
into  the  teens  or  beyond. 

As  long  as  that  situation  continues,  the 
nation's  Industrial  sector  will  not  be  able  to 
participate  fully  in  the  recovery. 

Weaker  Dollar  Would  Help  Recovery 

Reducing  the  deficits  will  not  only  bring 
down  interest  rates,  it  will  weaken  the 
dollar  and  eventually  improve  our  balance 
of  trade. 

Both  of  the.se  developments  would  allow 
industrial  America  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here's 
why 

Foreign  investors  are  being  induced  to 
convert  their  money  into  dollars  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  U.S.  interest  rates  which  are 
higher  than  any  other  industrial  nation's. 

The  over-valued  dollar  has  made  Ameri- 
can goods  expensive  to  buy  abroad  and  for- 
eign goods  inexpensive  to  buy  here.  The 
result  will  be  a  record  high  U.S.  trade  deficit 
this  year— between  $60  billion  and  $70  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  government's  own 
spokesmen. 

Worse,  the  dollar's  value  forces  steel  and 
other  basic  American  industries  to  compete 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs  A 
less  expensive  dollar  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect— foreign  goods  would  become 
more  expensive  in  this  nation  and  American 
goods  would  become  less  expensive  abroad. 

In  short,  a  cheaper  dollar  would  encour- 
age American  exports  and  dLscourage  im- 
ports. For  instance,  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad  would  find  thai  price  differentials 
between  American  and  foreign  cars  of  com- 
parable quality  would  be  reduced  by  about  a 
third. 

But  here,  again,  the  only  way  to  bring 
down  the  dollar  is  to  reduce  interest  rates 
by  cutting  the  deficits. 

Record  Deficits  Can't  Be  Taxed  Away 

Three  essential  elements  account  for  the 
huge  U.S.  budget  deficit.s:  taxes,  defense 
spending  and  entitlement  programs. 

Taxes  are  the  way  the  nation  pays  for  its 
government.  So  one  way  to  cut  deficits  is  to 
raise  taxes. 

But  the  problem  with  raising  taxes  is  that 
its  neither  economically  nor  politically  pos- 
sible to  raise  them  enough  to  bring  the  deli- 
cits  down  to  a  manageable  level. 

The  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  (the  Grace  Commission)  re- 
ports that  if  the  government  tried  to  bring 
the  runaway  deficits  to  heel  solely  through 


tax  policy,  it  would  have  to  rai.se  taxes  so 
high  that  they  would  become  confiscatory. 

To  make  its  point,  the  Grace  Commission 
points  out  that  If  the  government  put  a  100 
percent  tax  on  eacl-  dollar  that  every  citizen 
earned  over  $75,000,  it  would  only  pay  for 
rurming  the  government  a  little  over  two 
weeks. 

Politicians  who  say  deficits  can  be  con- 
trolled simply  by  socking  it  to  the  rich  are 
not  being  candid— they  are  ducking  the 
issue. 

Most  of  the  money  in  this  nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  earn  between  $15,000 
and  $50,000  a  year.  A  lax  increase  designed 
to  pay  off  the  deficits  would,  by  necessity, 
have  to  come  out  of  their  hides. 

Nonetheless,  a  small  tax  increase  might  be 
useful  in  helping  to  cut  the  deficits  if  it  was 
done  in  conjunction  with  other  programs- 
programs  designed  to  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

Even  more  useful  would  be  tax  reform, 
perhaps  a  flat-rale  tax  or  value  added  tax. 
They  would  be  less  painful,  and  fairer,  than 
raising  personal  and  business  taxes  again. 

Some  Ideas  on  How  To  Cut  Spending 

There  are  some  ideas  being  bandied  about 
in  Congress  now  that  could  help  reduce  the 
deficits.  One  idea  is  to  give  the  president 
"line  item"  veto  power. 

F»re.sently.  the  president  must  accept  or 
veto  a  budget  measure  in  its  entirety.  If  he 
could  veto  parts  of  it,  the  wasteful  parts,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  could  be  saved.  Newsweek 
magazine  estimates  that  $75  billion  a  year  is 
wasted  on  "pork  barrell"  projects. 

A  line-item  veto  could  eliminate  most  of 
that  spending,  and  congressmen  could  not 
be  blamed  for  the  consequences.  They  could 
lell  their  constituencies  that  they  voted  for 
the  measure,  but  the  president  vetoed  it. 

Another  reform  would  have  the  govern- 
ment go  to  a  capital  budget  system,  whereby 
It  distinguished  between  spending  as  an  in- 
vestment and  spending  that  cannot  be  re- 
covered. It  is  a  tool  that  businesses  use  to 
assess  their  liabilities  and  asset.s. 

It  would  not  add  a  nickle  to  the  budget, 
but  it  would  enable  the  government  to  plan 
its  budget.  Most  public  works  expenditures 
are  based  almost  entirely  on  political  consid- 
erations (pork  barrel).  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  inventory  of  its  physical  invest- 
ments: no  assessments  of  the  condition  or 
capacity  of  its  existing  facilities  and  no  com- 
prehensive plan  for  maintenance,  repair  and 
new  construction. 

If  the  government  had  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  was  spending  its  money  on. 
it  would  have  a  better  idea  of  how  and 
where  to  spend  it  to  do  the  most  good.  A 
more  intelligent  method  of  spending  the  na- 
tion's money  could  also  help  reduce  the  na- 
tion's deficits. 

Congress  is  a  unique  institution  in  that  it 
can  spend  money  it  doesn't  have.  If  every- 
body could  do  that,  wed  probably  all  run  up 
huge  deficits. 

But  past  extravagances  have  caught  up 
with  Congress  and  the  country.  Congress 
must  be  encouraged  to  find  the  will  to  say 
"no"  to  the  special  interests,  to  discipline 
itself,  to  get  its  spending  priorities  in  order. 
It  will  take  cooperation  and  sacrifice  from 
all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Congressmen  try  to  respond  to  their  con- 
stituencies. When  was  the  last  lime  you 
asked  your  congressman  to  cut  spending?* 


DF.-\TH  OF  THOM.'\y  M  BRADLEY 
•  Mr  SARBANES  Mr  President. 
Marvland  and  America  have  lost  a 
<ir(iirated  fighter  for  the  people.  Tom 
Bradlcv.  president  of  the  Maryland- 
Di.siricl  of  Columbia  AFL-CIO,  wh" 
dud  suddenly  on  Thursday.  October 
'27.  1983.  Tom  was  a  man  of  K'reat  de 
<ency  and  compassion  and  a  strong: 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  a  just  socie 
ty.  I  was  privileged  to  have  him  as  my 
close  friend  and  I  grieve  at  his  death 
His  wise  counsel  and  warm  friendship, 
his  unshakable  belief  in  human  dipni 
ty,  and  his  fighting  spirit.  'aiII  bt 
deeply  missed. 

Tom  Bradley  was  not  only  the  leader 
of  the  425,000  members  of  the  Mary- 
land-District of  Columbia  AFL-CIO, 
but  was  also  a  champion  of  the  causes 
of  all  working  men  and  women.  He 
worked  tirelessly  and  unstintingly  for 
a  .society  in  which  all  should  have  a 
place  in  the  Sun.  He  believed  in  oppor- 
tunity, in  fairness,  in  respect  for  one 
another— in  short  in  the  values  that 
make  for  a  just  and  decent  society. 
Marylanders  of  all  rank  have  lost  a 
true  leader.  My  wife,  Christine,  joins 
me  in  mourning  the  lo.ss  of  a  dear 
friend  and  in  extending  our  sympa- 
thies to  Jean  Bradley  and  to  the  four 
Bradley  children.  Tom.  Jr..  Kathleen, 
Karen,  and  Caroline. 

Mr.  President,  two  close  friends  of 
Tom  Bradley's,  Dr.  Chester  Wickwire, 
chaplain  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  Ted  'Venetoulis,  a  columnist 
for  the  Baltimore  News  American  and 
former  Baltimore  County  executive, 
offered  moving  tributes  at  the  funeral. 
I  ask  that  these  tributes  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
EuoLOCY   Offered   by   Dr.   Che.ster   Wick- 
wire. Office  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

At  this  time  of  falling  colors,  of  seasons 
readying  to  turn,  we  remember  the  life  of 
Thomas  M.  Bradley  and  feel  the  harsh 
interruption  of  our  relationships:  we  mourn 
his  death,  and  try  to  measure  the  meaning 
of  this  vital  life  that  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  halt  last  Thursday.  October  27. 

We  are  also  compelled  to  think  about  our 
own  death  and  ponder  the  significance  of 
our     existence.     Shakespeare     said,     "We 
cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand,"  and 
"We  all  owe  God  a  death." 
A  Japanese  haiku  reads: 
A  world  of  grief  and  pain, 
flowers  bloom  even  then, 
the  world  is  after  all 
as  the  butterfly, 
however  that  may  be. 
•^Yom  the  Bible: 

We  wail  for  the  day  to  breathe  and  the 
shadow  to  flee." 
"Death  shall  have  no  dominion." 
Love  is  as  strong  as  death." 
■  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love." 
"I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills  from 
whence    cometh    my    help:    my    help 
comes  from  the  Lord." 
Today  as  we  are  diminished  by  our  loss  we 
know  that  the  sting  of  death  cannot  deny  or 
hide  the  impact  and  achievement  of  Tom 


Bradley.  Your  presence  here  is  eloquent  wit- 
ness to  his  life  and  to  the  place  he  holds  in 
vour  memory. 

He  was  in  the  line  of  Old  Testament 
prophets  who  cried  out.  "Let  justice  roll 
down  like  waters'"  He  was  uniquely  in  the 
tradition  of  those  who  would  bring  good 
news  to  the  poor,  proclaim  liberty  to  cap- 
tives and  set  free  the  oppre.ssed  He  believed 
that  the  laborer  deserves  his  wages,  and 
that  none  should  labor  in  vain. 

He  had  been  touched  by  the  life  and  writ- 
ing.s  of  Thoma-s  Jefferson  who  said  I  know 
of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers 
of  the  society  but  the  people  themselves." 

Tom  Bradley  knew  who  he  was,  where  he 
began,  and  where  he  left  off.  Bright,  in- 
formed, committed,  he  was  leading  the 
425.000  member  Maryland-DC  AFL-CIO  in 
a  period  of  which  it  might  be  .said  in  the 
words  of  a  Bob  Dylan  song.  "The  times  are 
a  changing." 

Responding  to  a  tough  challenge.  Toms 
was  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional benefits  program,  getting  public  em- 
ployees recognized  in  the  labor  movement, 
increasing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  (a  little  at  a  time),  and  the  creation 
of  the  State  Employment  and  Training  De- 
partment. 

In  a  time  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
labor,  a  time  which  was  taking  its  toll  on 
Tom.  he  remained  completely  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  workers.  An  imaginative  articu- 
late battler,  he  was  also  pragmatic  and  real- 
istic, capable  of  bringing  people  together  for 
give  and  take  and  conciliation. 

He  had  earned  the  respect  of  the  entire 
community,  not  only  as  a  strong  leader  of 
labor,  but  also  as  a  sensitive  servant  of 
people  and  causes.  I  saw  him  giving  vital 
support  to  the  AFL-CIO  Teamsters  Annual 
Golf  Tournament  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  tutorial  project,  collecting 
money  and  food  for  out  of  work  miners  and 
their  families,  and  clothes  for  needy  mi- 
grants. 

Unpretentious  and  very  human,  he  could 
have  sung  with  Jackson  Brown, 
"When  you  come  to  feel  that  you're  the 

only  child 
Take  good  care  of  your  brother,  and  remem- 
ber to  be  kind 
When  the  pain  of  another  will  serve  you  to 
remind  that  there  are  those  who  feel 
themselves  exiled. 
On  whom  the  fortune  never  smiled." 

Tom  Bradley  was  always  helping  the  un- 
derdog on  whom  fortune  never  smiled. 

Encouraging  coalitions  of  concerned  per- 
sons and  groups,  he  gave  vigorous  endorse- 
ment to  political  candidates  who  he  believed 
would  help  realize  his  vision  of  a  fairer 
Marvland.  his  dream  of  an  America  where 
the  promise  of  the  country  for  everyone 
could  be  achieved. 

His  dream  for  labor  and  for  the  state  and 
country  was  a  hard  dream  to  achieve.  It 
meant  for  him  long  weary  hours,  vigorous 
debate  and  heavy  stress.  A  Moses-like 
figure,  needed,  supported,  and  appreciated 
by  area  Unionists,  recognized  in  and  out  of 
labor  for  his  integrity  and  good  judgment, 
he  will  be  much  missed. 

In  this  trying  time  for  labor,  for  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  for  civil  and  human  rights.  Tom 
enjoyed  not  only  the  backing  of  the  Union 
and  important  figures  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics and  in  the  community,  he  was  also  sus- 
tained by  the  loving  support  of  his  wife. 
Jean,  his  son.  Tom  Jr..  and  three  daughters. 
Kathleen,  Karen,  and  Caroline,  his  mother 
Adelae.  his  brother.  Paul,  and  Dee,  his 
mother-in-law.  He  encouraged  each  of  them 


to  grow  as  persons  Their  home  was  a  place 
of  care,  friendship,  and  renewal.  Tom  Brad- 
ley was  very  proud  of  his  family. 

Being  in  Tom's  pre.sence  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  know  that  he  was  a  compassionate 
man  who  never  lost  his  child's  heart;  he  had 
an  engaging  sense  of  humor,  liked  to  sing 
and.  could  play  pinochle.  Whether  on  a 
weekend  trip  to  Roanoke  Rapids  during  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  boycott,  at  a  rally,  or  in  his 
home.  Tom  taught  me  much  I  could  never 
learn  around  Hopkins.  He  was  a  good  friend. 
He  went  to  Colt  games  in  good  limes  and 
bad.  even  when  the  team  was  2  and  12, 
.saying  one  ought  to  stick  when  the  going 
gels  rough.  He  liked  college  basketball 
where  he  said  the  game  was  played  under 
the  hoop,  not  above  it  as  in  the  pro  game. 
He  played  the  game  of  life  on  the  floor. 

When  Goethe  was  near  death  he  said. 
"Light,  the  world  needs  more  light."  Later, 
he  said.  "No.  warmth,  the  world  needs  more 
warmth."  Tom  brought  a  selfless  warmth  to 
relationships.  He  was  comfortable  with  the 
meeting  with  governor  or  mayor,  members 
of  the  Senate  or  Congress,  on  dancing  with 
his  wife.  Jean  at  the  White  House,  a  few 
years  ago.  or  trying  to  help  someone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

His  faith  and  hope  were  clearly  apparent 
in  the  hospital.  He  did  not  turn  his  face  to 
the  wall  but  made  friends  and  brightened 
the  atmosphere  in  the  ward.  When  many 
cards  and  flowers  came  to  him.  he  wept,  not 
from  fear  of  death,  but  in  gratitude  for  the 
gift  of  love  and  friends.  Even  in  the  hospital 
he  could  not  forget  his  loyalties  and  so  he 
convinced  a  hospital  attendant  to  vote  for 
Mondale.  encouraged  the  nurses  to  orga- 
nize, reminding  them  that  while  they  re- 
ceived S7.50  an  hour,  organized  checkers  in 
food  stores  were  receiving  $11.00  an  hour. 
He  tried  to  help  a  man  with  white  lung  get 
compensation. 

Although,  in  his  struggle,  Tom  did  not  re- 
alize all  his  dreams,  he  left  a  pattern  which 
says  that  meaning  is  found  in  the  quality  of 
life.  That  life  which  is  best  employed  we 
honor  most. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  troubling  limes  wrote 
lines  which  are  appropriate  now. 
Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun. 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring. 
To  have  loved,  to  have  thought 
To  have  done 

To  have  advanced  true  friends, 
and  beat  down  baffling  foes? 

Thomas    Bradley    left    a    rich    legacy    of 
memory   and   example  of   how   to   live,   of 
standing,  walking  together,  looking  outward 
together  in  the  same  direction. 
Within  our  sea  of  faith  and  doubt 
Reading  between  the  unpublished  lines 
of  his  life 

There  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
Tom  Bradley  had  faith 
in  our  potential. 

And  believed  that  there  are  enduring 
values  worth  the  struggle. 
As  we  toll  time  for  this  life 
Taken  by  limes  sea. 
Aware  the  sea  too  holds 
a  claim  on  us. 

The  good  memorial  offering  is 
to  well  fill  our  days 
To  stand  together 

(To    support    Jean.    Tom    Jr..    Kathleen, 
Karen,    Caroline,    Adelae,    Paul,    and 
Dee), 
Avoid  islanding  each  other 
Though  death  at  last  performs  this  act. 
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Saying  with  T.S.  Eliot 

"not  fare  well 

But  fare  forward" 

"We  are  the  music  while  the  music  lasts" 

"We  are  only  undefeated 

because  we  have  gone  on  trying." 


Eulogy  Offered  by  Theodore  Venetoulis. 
Columnist.  Baltimore  News  American 

We  gather  here  this  memorable  morning 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fallen  crusader  ...  to  an 
individual  who  stood  in  life  as  a  symbol  for 
all  of  us  who  believe  that  a  free  society,  like 
a  family,  must  care  for  its  own  .  .  .  and  who 
now  in  death,  stands  as  an  inspiration  for 
those  of  us  who  also  believe  that  a  free  soci- 
ety must  behave  fairly  and  openly. 

And  as  I  look  before  me  at  this  sea  of 
somber  faces— I  see  not  only  his  beloved 
family,  who  will  suffer  his  loss  more  than 
any  of  us  ...  I  see  Tom's  colleagues  in  the 
labor  movement  ...  I  see  supporters  in  the 
political  world  ...  I  see  those  who  sat 
across  from  him  at  the  bargaining  table,  or 
sat  next  to  him  in  hearing  rooms  .  .  . 
famous  and  familiar  faces.  But  out  in  the 
distance  I  also  see  the  faces  of  people  none 
of  us  might  know— the  face  of  the  workers 
for  whom  he  argued  .  .  .  the  consumers  for 
whom  he  fought  .  .  .  the  unemployed  for 
whom  he  rallied— the  young  and  old— the 
poor  and  forgotten— the  volumes  of  voice- 
less Americans  who  knew  that  Tom  Bradley 
was  their  champion  .  .  .  and  who  somehow 
sensed  the  magic  of  this  man  who  dedicated 
his  life  not  to  the  gaining  of  personal 
wealth,  but  to  the  sharing  of  society's  op- 
portunities .  .  .  not  so  that  his  family  could 
live  in  splendor,  but  that  his  workers  could 
live  in  pride. 

This  dedication  to  his  profession  and  his 
career  required  that  he  be  wiser  than  those 
he  faced— which  inevitably  he  was.  It  re- 
quired that  he  be  tougher  than  the  battle 
he  had  to  fight— which  he  inevitably 
was  .  .  .  and  it  required  that  he  be  more 
pragmatic  than  the  dreams  he  pursued— 
which  often  he  wasn't. 

It  was  that  quality  of  chasing  dreams, 
climbing  mountains,  of  relentlessly  arguing 
for  an  improved  life  for  people  who  often 
needed  so  little  to  improve  their  lives  that 
separated  Tom  Bradley  from  the  crowd  that 
plays  In  the  public  arena  .  .  .  who  so  often 
let  their  anxieties  violate  their  principles. 
Tom  Bradley  never  did. 

The  public  saw  Tom  Bradley  clipping 
credit  cards  to  hold  down  interest  rates  .  .  . 
they  saw  him  holding  picket  signs  to  hold 
down  interest  costs  .  .  .  they  saw  him  chas- 
tizing Presidents,  Governors.  State  Sena- 
tors, business  leaders  who  were  greedy, 
labor  leaders  who  were  equally  greedy. 

And  some  of  us  saw  him  working  behind 
the  scenes  bringing  together  those  who 
could  resolve  an  issue  l)efore  it  became  one. 
When  he  knew  I  knew  the  owTier  of  a  hotel 
that  was  at>out  to  be  struck,  he  called  and 
asked  me  to  set  up  a  meeting.  "These  guys 
are  about  to  go  to  war.  "  he  said,  "and  it's 
over  nothing."  Bringing  together  a  Mayor 
with  an  unfriendly  union  chief— he  would 
maintain  the  trust  of  both.  Bringing  togeth- 
er the  head  of  a  utility  with  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate he  kept  the  confidences  of  both.  Sup- 
porting one  candidate  over  another  he 
somehow  kept  the  respect  of  both.  Because 
when  Tom  Bradley  gave  his  word  he  meant 
it  .  .  .  when  he  asked  you  to  do  something, 
you  knew  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  it  was  his  family,  his  wonderful  wife 
Jean;  his  children— Tom.  Jr.;  his  daughters 
Kathleen.  Karen  and  Caroline;  his  brother 
and   mother-in-law.   Dee   and   his   mother— 
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WHO  .s;iw  nim  .xs  iif  ri-aii_\  \<,;ls  a  yi'iit  it- 
firm,  easy  going  and  sensitive  human  being 
who  would  agonize  over  the  aging  of  their 
dog.  Mac  ...  a  father  who  was  there 
during  any  hardship  ...  a  pushover  who 
once  .seeing  a  wounded  bird  on  the  street, 
pulled  his  car  to  the  side  and  gently  cared 
for  the  distressed  bird  a  tender,  witty,  funny 
man  whose  entrance  in  a  room  inevitably 
filled  it  with  warmth.  They  knew  a  man 
who  could  have  the  guts  to  slash  at  a  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  in  front  of  televi- 
sion cameras,  and  who  had  the  power  to 
force  a  Governor  to  hold  special  sessions, 
but  who.  privately  would  wonder  timidly  if 
Rick  Demp.sey  might  autograph  a  score  card 
for  his  grand  kids. 

Tom  Bradley  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
his  colleagues  because  he  lifted  the  labor 
movement  from  a  second  class  outfit  that 
relied  on  the  politicians  for  handouts— to  a 
first  class  fighting  machine  that  elected  the 
politician  it  chose  to  elect.  To  be  button- 
holed by  Tom  Bradley  was  to  be  button- 
holed by  an  institution  that  at  the  press  of  a 
button  could  smother  your  office  with  tele- 
grams, letters  and  telephone  calls- or  at  the 
sound  of  an  election,  field  an  army  of  enve- 
lope stuffers  and  door  knockers. 

The  machinii's  in  Maryland  are  paid 
better  today  because  he  lived  .  .  .  public  em- 
ployees receive  fringe  benefits  they  might 
never  have  gotten,  because  he  lived  .  .  .  con- 
sumers are  safer  because  he  lived.  Baltimore 
County  has  a  collective  bargaining  law.  the 
State  has  a  labor  department  because  ToflP*- 
Bradley  lived— hard  hats  and  farmers  .  .  . 
welfare  mothers  and  small  businessmen  are 
better  off  because  Tom  Bradley  passed 
through  this  earth  and  made  a  couple  of 
stops  in  the  steps  of  the  State  House,  the 
corridors  of  Annapolis,  the  offices  of 
Mayors  and  executives,  the  club  houses  of 
politicians  and  civic  advocates. 

The  record  will  show  that  Tom  Bradley 
died  because  of  a  heart  attack. 

But  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  know  the 
records  will  tell  only  a  medical  story. 

Nothing  could  stop  the  heart  of  Tom 
Bradley— a  heart  big  enough  to  carry  the 
burden  of  anyone  out  of  work  .  .  .  anyone 
living  in  a  senior  citizens  home  or  a  housing 
project  or  standing  behind  an  assembly  line 
.  .  .  anyone  who  was  the  victim  of  greed  or 
inequity  or  deception  and  did  not  have  the 
power  to  speak  on  their  own  ...  a  heart 
large  enough  to  contain  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  his  family  and  friends,  of  every 
member  of  our  community. 

Nothing  could  stop  that  heart— nothing 
did. 

It  was  Emily   Dickinson   who  wrote  the 
words  that  so  fit  our  friend  Tom— 
"Becau.se  I  could  not  stop  for  death  ...  He 

kindly  stopped  for  me; 
The  carnage  held  but  just  ourselves 
And  Immortality  .  . 

Immortality  for  a  west  Baltimore  machin- 
ist? Why  not? 

For  what  was  finally  stilled  in  thus  man 
was  merely  his  body— not  his  spirit.  In  this 
moment  of  final  rest  he  looms  larger  than 
the  movement  he  led  and  will  now  walk  side 
by  side  vMti  great  heroes  he  cherished— the 
Walter  Ruethers  and  George  Meaneys  . 
the  Franklin  Roosevelts  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phreys, the  Martin  Kings  and  John  Kenne- 
dys. 

To  Tom  Bradley,  this  partisan  dreamer, 
this  man  of  enormous  trust  and  extraordi- 
nary gentleness,  whose  presence  invaded 
our  hearts  and  conquered  our  hopes,  we  say 
simply    Good    Night.    Tommy-and    as    the 


iii.sii    Polk   song   weeped 
knew  ye  .  .  ."• 


We   hardly 


THE  GROWTH  i>i-    LOBBY  GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
marked lately  about  what  seems  to  be 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  lobby  group  activity  on  Capitol  Hill. 
We  all  seem  to  be  getting  more  mail, 
more  telegrams,  more  phone  calls,  and 
more  personal  visits  from  lobby  group 
representatives. 

Journalists  have  noted  this  phe- 
nomenon and  characterized  it  as  the 
era  of  "single-issue  politics"  and  "me- 
first  factionalism." 

But  this  issue— the  perceived  signifi- 
cant growth  of  lobby  group  activity- 
had,  until  recently,  not  been  subject  to 
confirmation  by  a  rigorous,  systematic 
analysis. 

Now.  two  political  scientists  from 
Boston  College,  Kay  Lehman  Schloz- 
man  and  John  T.  Tierney,  have  docu- 
mented this  growth  in  a  study  whose 
findings  were  recently  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Politics.  Using  data 
gleaned  from  interviews  with  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  175  Washington- 
based  organizations,  the  two  authors 
concluded  that  "the  apparent  explo- 
sion in  group  activity  is  not   illusory 

•  •  *.  '  Not  only  is  there  significantly 
more  lobby  group  activity  now-  than  in 
the  past,  but  there  is  more  of  all  types 
of  activity:  not  only  traditional  person- 
to-person  direct  lobbying,  but  also 
more  lobbying  using  high-technology 
techniques  such  as  computers  for 
direct  mail  grassroots  lobbying. 

As  noteworthy  as  these  findings  are. 
the  Schlozman-Tierney  study  is  also 
important  because  it  is  the  first  sys- 
tematic study  of  Washington  lobbyists 
in  20  years. 

Among  the  more  significant  findings 
of  the  Schlozman-Tierney  study  are 
the  following: 

That  88  percent  of  the  study's  re- 
spondents indicated  that  their  lobby 
groups  had  become  more  active  in 
recent  years: 

This  high  level  of  activity  was 
common  to  different  types  of  organiza- 
tions: corporations,  trade  associations, 
unions,  and  public  interest  groups; 

The  increase  in  lobby  group  activity 
reflected  an  increase  in  virtually  all 
kinds  of  lobbying  techniques.  Groups 
were  not  only  more  heavily  involved 
with  traditional  person-to-person  lob- 
bying, but  also  with  techniques  u.sing 
high  technology,  such  as  the  use  of 
computers  to  generate  mail  for  grass- 
roots lobbying  campaigns: 

Contrary  to  past  thinking,  lobby 
groups  believed  that  large  quantities 
of  mail  generated  by  a  group— no 
matter  how  orchestrated  such  mail 
may  appear— are  effective  in  influenc- 
ing voting  decisions; 


Lobby  groups  have  become  increas- 
ingly more  professional  with  respect  to 
their  uses  of  research  and  technical  in- 
formation as  a  technique  for  influ- 
ence: 

Increased  levels  of  activity  can  be 
traced  to  the  growth  and  intrusion  of 
Government  in  American  society  and 
to  procedural  and  institutional 
changes  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Professors  Schlozman 
and  Tierney  will  testify  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  hearings  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  No- 
vember 15.  1983. 

I  request  that  the  Schlozman-Tier- 
ney article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
More  of  the  Same:  Washington  Pressure 
Group  Activity  in  a  Decade  of  Change 
iBy  Kav  Lehman  Scholzman.  Boston 
College;  John  T.  Tierney.  Bo.^ton  College) 
[Interviews  with  government  affairs  rep- 
resentatives   in    a    random   sample   of    175 
Washington  lobbying  organizations  support 
the  popular  impression  that  the  volume  of 
pre.ssure  group  activity  has  skyrocketed  over 
the    past    decade.   There    are    many    more 
groups  now  active  on  the  Washington  scene. 
Moreover,  nearly  all  of  them  have  increased 
their  use  of  many  different  kinds  of  lobby- 
ing techniques— not  simply,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, those  facilitated  by  the  revolution  in 
electronic  technologies  or  those  encouraged 
by  closer   representative/constitutent   rela- 
tions, but  aLso  traditional  forms  of  lobbying. 
Among  the  various  factors  responsible  for 
this  explosion  in  interest  group  activity  are 
the  internal  changes  in  congressional  orga- 
nization since  1974.*] 

The  past  two  decades  have  been  an  era  of 
pervasive  change  in  American  politics.  Polit- 
ical scientists  have  been  admirably  sensitive 
to  various  modifications  in  the  conduct  of 
our  politics.  But  if  they  have  noted  and  doc- 
umented the  alterations  in  the  voting  habits 
of  citizens,  the  financing  ol  campaigns,  the 
staffing  of  Congress,  or  the  structure  of  the 
bureaucracy,  they  have  paid  less  attention 
to  the  realm  of  pressure  group  activity. 

This  neglect  of  interest  groups  in  assess- 
ing the  contemporary  political  scene  is  per- 
haps ironic,  for  interest  groups  once  figured 
prominently  in  the  scholarly  understanding 
of  the  American  political  process,  and  some 
of  the  most  provocative  academic  interpre- 
tations of  American  politics  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  place  competition  among 
these  groups  at  the  heart  of  the  political 
process.  Following  the  tradition  laid  out 
early  in  the  century  by  Arthur  Bentley 
(1908).  analysts  of  American  politics  during 
the  1950s-among  them  David  Truman 
(1951).  Earl  Latham  (1952).  and  Robert 
Dahl  (1961)— characterized  the  political 
process  not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  static 
relations  among  institutions,  as  in  terms  of 
the  dynamic  relations  among  a  plurality  of 
contending  groups. 

It  is  not  simply  that  scholars  recognized 
the  centrality  of  interest  groups  to  policy- 
making in  America.  Rather,  this  empirical 
observation  gave  rise  to  a  normative  debate 
about  the  meaning  of  a  vigorous  group  proc- 


ess for  democratic  governance.  Champions 
of  group  politics  argued  that  it  enhances 
the  mechanisms  of  representation,  guaran- 
teeing to  ordinary  citizens  an  effective  voice 
in  the  halls  of  government;  protects  them 
from  the  coercive  exercise  of  governmental 
power;  precludes  majority  tyranny  by  ac- 
commodating the  preferences  of  the  most 
intensely  concerned;  ensures  moderate  poli- 
cies and.  therefore,  fxjlitical  stability;  and 
promotes  political  outcomes  that  approxi- 
mate the  public  interest. 

In  the  ensuing  decade  critics  of  the  group 
process  (Schattschneider.  1960;  Ol.son.  1965; 
McConnell.  1966;  Lowi  1969)  regarded  much 
less  optimistically  pressure  group  domi- 
nance of  policy.  Oriented  to  justice  rather 
than  to  liberty,  and  to  change  rather  than 
to  stability,  these  ob.servers  made  a  number 
of  arguments  to  counter  the  advocates  of  in- 
terest group  competition.  They  contended 
that,  as  interest  groups  usurp  public  author- 
ity, the  boundaries  between  public  and  pri- 
vate spheres  erode;  that  the  resultant  exer- 
cise of  private  power  can  be  just  as  coer- 
cive—and much  less  accountable— than  the 
exercise  of  public  power;  and  that,  because 
the  pressure  system  is  not  universal,  the  in- 
terests of  those  groups  not  represented  in 
the  process— most  notably,  those  of  the 
poor  and  diffuse  publics— are  ignored  in  gov- 
ernment policymaking.  Given  the  degree  to 
which  such  themes  go  to  the  heart  of  think- 
ing about  democracy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
generation  of  academic  observers  of  Ameri- 
can politics  look  .so  seriously  the  role  of  in- 
terest groups. 

Whether  one's  sympathies  lie   with   the 
group  theorists  or  their  critics,  this  debate- 
makes  very  clear  that  it  matters  crucially 
how  active  groups  are  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  it  is  central  to  know  just  how 
much    group    activity    there    is    and    what 
forms   it    lakes.   There   have   been   .several 
thoughtful  treatments  of  interest  groups  in 
recent    years    (Wilson.    1973;    Berry.    1977; 
Moe.    1980;    Hayes.    1981).    Unfortunately, 
however,    with    the    exception    of    Walker 
(1981)    and    Gais.    Peterson,    and    Walker 
(1982).  there  has  been  a  paucity  of  new  data 
collected— either  of  the  systematic  sort  that 
Lester  Milbrath  (1963)  amassed  or  of  the  in- 
depth  kind  that  Bauer.  Pool,  and  Dexter 
(1963)  assembled  two  decades  ago.  Thus,  al- 
though  we   have   an   old   debate   providing 
guideposts  for  the  understanding  of  the  re- 
public's governance,  we  lack  an  empirical 
basis  for  judging  whether  the  new  realities 
accord    with    the   old   description.    In    this 
paper  we  use  the  results  of  our  recently 
completed    survey    of    175    interest    groups 
having  offices  in  Washington  to  furnish  de- 
scriptive data  about  changes  in  the  Wash- 
ington pressure  group  scene  and  to  acquire 
some  understanding  of   those  changes.   In 
particular,  we  use  systematic  data  to  probe 
how  interest  groups  go  about  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  federal  government.  We  assess 
not  only  how  much  group  activity  there  is 
but  also  what  kind;  that  is.  we  consider  both 
the  volume  of  group  activity  and  the  specif- 
ic techniques   employed.   Furthermore,   we 
shall  probe  the  degree  to  which  what  we 
find  constitutes  change  and  inquire  into  the 
sources  of  any  changes  we  isolate.' 


•This  work  was  partially  .supported  by  research 
funds  made  available  to  Boston  College  by  the 
Mellon  Foundation.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
support.  We  also  wlsii  lo  express  our  tiianks  to  sev- 
eral persons  who  made  helpful  comments  on  earlier 
versions  of  this  article:  Terry  Moe.  Jack  L.  Walker. 
Sidney  Verba,  and  the  anonymous  reviewers. 


'  In  outlining  our  project  in  this  way  we  are  delib- 
erately neglecting  the  important  question  of  who  is 
involved  in  the  process.  We  are  leaving  for  a  subse- 
quent paper  the  complicated— and  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting-task of  evaluating  whether  there  has 
been  a  transformation  in  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
ests that  are  represented  by  pressure  groups,  the 
question  posed  by  Schattschneider  (1961)  about  the 


AN  EXPLOSION  IN  GROUP  ACTPriTY? 

In  what  Time  called  "an  era  of  the  strenu- 
ous clique  and  the  vociferous  claque  "  and 
Newsweek  labeled  an  age  of  Me-flrst  fac- 
tionalism." journalists  and  politicians  have 
noted— and  often  lamented— the  recent  ex- 
plosion in  interest  group  activity. 

Although  journalists  and  politicians  seem 
ready  lo  declare  this  the  age  of  "the  imperi- 
al pressure  group.  "  their  impressions  have 
yet  to  be  sustained  by  any  systematically 
gathered  data.  After  all.  there  is  always  the 
po.ssibility  that  the  expansion  in  group  ac- 
tivity is  merely  illusory.  It  may  be  that  the 
most  successful  lobbying  traditionally  has 
been  that  which  is  least  oven— groups  oper- 
ating, largely  uimoliced  by  the  public, 
through  regularized  interactions  with  gov- 
ernment officials.  Perhaps  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  a  few  noisy  groups  have  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  exploiting  new  technol- 
ogies (such  as  direct  mail)  and  generating 
media  coverage  to  bring  their  message  to 
the  public.  Thus,  perhaps  what  has  changed 
is  not  the  amount  of  activity  but  its  visibili- 

This  line  of  argument  also  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  are  witnessing  both  an  ex- 
pansion in  group  activity  and  a  transforma- 
tion of  lis  character.  Two  of  the  principal 
changes  in  our  larger  political  environ- 
ment—the revolution  in  assorted  electronic 
technologies  and  a  reinforcement  of  the 
nexus  between  the  congressman  and  his  dis- 
trict—may well  be  giving  rise  not  simply  to 
more  group  activity,  but  to  entirely  new- 
kinds  of  activity  or  at  least  to  enhanced  sa- 
lience of  some  forms  of  activity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  , 

Let  us  elaborate.  We  might  reasonab^ 
expect  recent  developments  in  mass-commu- 
nication and  data-processing  technologies  to 
add  new  weapons  to  a  pressure  group's  arse- 
nal, facilitating  its  use  of  indirect  forms  of 
lobb:.'ing  in  order  to  influence  the  decisions 
of  government  officials.  The  electronic  and 
print  media  make  it  easier  than  ever  to 
reach  not  only  the  public  at  large  but  also 
special  publics  with  messages  specially  de- 
signed to  maximize  their  popular  appeal. 
Given  the  sophistication  and  effectiveness 
of  these  communication  technologies,  we 
might  expect  to  find  organizations  relying 
increasingly  on  methods  such  as  direct-mail 
fund  rai.sing.  efforts  to  generate  letters  and 
telegrams  to  public  officials,  and  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  media  to  explain  positions 
on  issues. 

Similarly,  we  might  expect  the  approach- 
es taken  by  interest  groups  to  be  altered  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  ties  between  the 
congressional  representative  and  his  dis- 
trict. Academic  obsen^ers  of  Congress— 
among  them,  Perejohn  (1974).  Mayhew 
(1974).  Fiorina  (1977).  Fenno  (1978).  and 
Roberts  (1981)— point  to  a  cluster  of  phe- 
nomena to  demonstrate  that  the  modem 
legislator  in  recent  limes  is  not  so  much  an 
instructed  delegate  as  a  parochial  advocate, 
attentive  both  to  the  expressed  preferences 
and  the  particularistic  needs  of  constitu- 
ents. Given  this  enhanced  sensitivity  to 
what  the  folks  back  home  are  telling  legisla- 
tors, we  would  expect  interest  groups  to 
place  special  emphasis  upon  certain  strate- 
gies and  methods:  for  example,  framing  ap- 
peals to  legislators  in  terms  of  the  specific 
effects  of  a  proposed  measure  upon  their 
own  districts:  bringing  influential  constitu- 
ents  from   the   district    to   Washington   in 


nature  of   the   "scope   and   bias   of   the   pressure 
system." 
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urdt  r  ti    ;^iri'sent  a  case  to  their  own  repre-  there  are  clearly  many  new  organizations  on  compassing  list  of  27  such  techniques.  We 

sentatives  rather  than  relying  upon  the  per  the  scene.  We  .should  note,  of  course,  that  presented  our  respondents  with  this  list  and 

suasiveness  of  their  permanent  Washington  the  total  number  of  organizations  active  in  asked  them  to  tell  us.  with  respect  to  each 

lobbyists:  generating  communications  from  Washington  politics  has  probably  not  grown  one.  whether  or  not  the  group  uses  it.  We 

constituents.  Here,  our  expectations  of  the  proportionately  in  the  same  period  because  show  the  results  of  that  inquiry  in  table  1  in 

effects  of  changes  in  the  nature  of  congres-  some  organizations   have  presumably   gone  which  we  list   in  descending  order  the  pro- 

sional  representation  remforce  our  expecta-  out  of  business  during  the  period.  We  know,  portion  of  groups  using  each  of  the  27  meth- 

tions   of   the   effects   of   new    technologies,  after  all,  that  some  groups  are  meant  to  be  ods.  At  the  top  of  the  scale,  virtually  all  our 

Both  point  in  the  direction  of  increased  .sa-  temporary    from    the   outset    because   their  respondents,  99  percent  of  them,  testify  at 

Hence    of    indirect    lobbying    techniques    in  founders  are  concerned  about   a  particular  hearings:  98  percent  contact  officials  direct- 

which  groups  mobilize  citizens  at  the  grass-  piece  of  legislation  or  an  i.solated  regulatory  ly;  and  95  percent  talk  shop  with  officials  in 

roots  to  communicate  with  policymakers.  matter.  However,  what  we  know  about  the  informal  settings.   At   the   bottom,   only   20 

We  can   use   the   results   of   our   recently  tendencies  of  organizations  to  persist— cou-  percent  engage  in  protests  and  demonstra- 

completed  survey  of  government-affairs  rep-  pled  with  the  fact  that  organizations  listed  tions.  Surely,  the  nature  of  our  sample  af- 

resentatives  in  a  sample  of  175  Washington-  in   one  edition   of   the   Washington   Repre  fects  the  results  shown  in  table  1.  Given  our 

based  organizations  to  shed  light  on  these  sentatives  directory  have  a  high  probability  deliberate  attempt  to  sample  active  organi- 

matters.  In  order  to  construct  a  sample  in  of  appearing  in  successive  ones— leads  us  to  zations.    it    is   not    surprising    that    table    1 

which  large  and  active  organizations  would  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  more  or  shows  a  great  deal  of  activity.  Still,  what  is 

have  a  great   probability  of  being  selected  ganizations  around  than  in  the  past.  striking  about  the  figures  in  table  1  is  just 

than  smaller,  less  active  ones,  we  devised  a        But  that  is  only  half  the  picture.  Not  only  how  much  interest  groups  do   Seventeen  of 

somewhat      unusual      sampling      procedure  are  there  many  new  organizations,  but  there  these  techniques  are  used  by  at  least  three 

(elaborated   in   much   greater  detail   in   the  are  many  more  organizations  in  Washing  quarters  of  the  groups,  and  21  are  used  by 

Appendix).  Twice  a  year  the  National  Jour  ton.  In  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  at  least  half.  Turning  it  upside  down,  we  can 

nal  publishes  an  index  listing  the  private  or-  a  massive  immigration  of  organizations  to  dp  figures  not  contained  in  table  1  to  the 

ganizations  mentioned  in  its  articles  during  Washington.  There  are  no  data,  analogous  effect    that    the    median    number   of    tech 

the  preceding  six  months.  We  assembled  in  to  those  Just  cited  for  organizational  births,  niques  used  bv  a  group  is  17.  and  the  modal 

dexes  over  a  four-year  period  (1977-80)  and  about  when  these  organizations  first  estab  number  of  techniques  is  21. 

sampled  randomly  from  them  by  line,  thus  lished  offices  in  the  national  capital.  Howev  Percentaae  of  Grouns  Usina  Each 

giving     the     more     frequently     mentioned  er.  we  do  have  such  figures  for  most  of  the  t^f^BLiil.-Fercentageoj  groups  using  t-acn 

groups  a  great^?  probLbZy  of'  beTng  .se°ect  HS  organizations  m  our  sample.  Sixty-one  «/  Techm,iues  of  Exercxsing  Influence 

ed.  Of  the  200  organizations  chosen-corpo  percent  of  our  organizations  have  opened  a  in  Percent 

rations,   trade   associations,   unions,   profes  Washington  office-often  a  national   head       1.  Testifying  at  hearings 99 

sional  associaticwis.  civil  rights  groups,  and  quarters-since  1960.  38  percent  since  1970  2  Contacting  government  official  di- 
sc on-we  were  atole  to  contact  and  interview  This   indicates,   presumably,   the   increased  rectly    to    present    your   point    of 

175  of  them.  Within  each  organization  we  salience  of  national  politics  both  to  groups        view 98 

sought   to   interview   the   individual    having  originally    established    for    other    purposes  3    Engaging  informal  contacts  with 

the  broadest  understanding  of  that  organi-  and  to  groups  long  active  in  politics  whose  officials      at      conventions,      over 

zation  and  its  involvement  in  politics.  The  Political    interests   are    now    so   compelling        lunch,  etc 95 

interviews  included  both  open    and  closed  t^at    ^^^i'    ^^a^e    established    a    permanent  4     presenting    research    resulU    or 

ended    questions    and    lasted    roughly    two  beachhead  in  Washington.  technical  information 92 

hours  each                                                                    The  figures  just  cited  require  further  am-  5    sending    letters    to    members    of 

We  use  the  results  of  our  survey  as  the  Plnication  Our  Washington  sample,  in  fact,  ^.^^j.  organization  to  inform  them 

primary  data  base  for  the  tripartite  inquiry  undenjepresents      younger      organizations         about  your  activities 92 

that    follows.    First,    we    consider    whether  While  40  percent  of  all  organizations  having  g      Entering     into    coalitions     with 

there  in  fact  has  been  an  explosive  increase  Washington   offices   have   been   established        other  organizations 90 

of  late  in  pressure  group  activity  and  also  since  1960,  only  20  percent  of  the  groups  in  ,    Attempting   to  shape   the   imple 

whether  technological  and  political  changes  our  sample  are  .so  young.  Given  that  we  de-  mentation  of  policies                                    89 

have  led  to  particular  increases  in  certain  "berately   attempted   to   sample   large   and  Talking    with    people    from    the 

kinds  of  techniques.  Second,  we  probe  fur  active  organizations,  this  discrepancy  is  not  _^^  ^«  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^                                 ^^ 

ther  into  two  specific  features  of  contempo  surprising.  Although  many  recently  formed  consulting  with  government'offi: 

rarv  erouD  activitv-an  emohasis  on  grass  organizations-for  example.  Common  Cause  ^    eonsuiiing  wiin  government  oiii 

rary  group  activity    an  empnasis  on  grass                      Business  Roundtable-have  ouicklv  ^lals  to  plan  legislative  .strategy  85 

roots   obbying  and  the  enhanced  profession  ana  me  Business  Kounaiaoie    na\e  quicniy  ,„   Hninmi,  tr.  rtraft  i».<7i«iaiinn                       »s 

alism    of    Washinston    reoresentation-that  established  a  substantial  Washington  pres-      »"  Helping  to  draft  legislation 85 

alism    01    wasninglon    representation    inai                 it  is  hardlv  astonishing  that    in  seek  >1     Inspiring    letter-writing   or   tele- 
have  received  particularly  great   attention  ence.  11  is  naraiy  asionisning  inai.  in  seeK  „,„^  V,„^„.,„„c                                               nd 

Finally,  we  draw  further  on  our  survey  to  '"8    active    and    powerful    groups,    we    also      ,/'^*'^^*'"P*'^"f "" ;:;:;::::; lU;"".: 

explore  the  primary  reasons  for  the  growth  netted  a  disproportionate  number  of  older  12^      Shaping        he      government  s 

innressuregrouoactivitv  ones.  Since  our  sample  underrepresents  new  agenda  by  raising  new  issues  and 

„„  „    l.,„,.^,  organizations,   it   presumably  also  underre-  calling  attention  to  previously  ig- 

HOW  MUCH  ACTIVITY  presents  the  number  of  groups  opening  of  nored  problems 84 

Our     initial     concern     is     to     investigate  fj^es  in  Washington  in  the  past  two  decades  13   Mounting  grassroots  lobbying  ef- 

changes  over  time  in  the  volume  of  group  However,  we  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  esti-        forts 80 

activity  and  to  determine  whether  the  per  n^^te    of    the    number    of    new    arrivals    in  14     Having    Influential   constituents 

celved  growth  spurt  is  real  or  illusory.  We  Washington  by  weighting  the  data  from  our  contact  their  congressman's  office..          80 

can  take  a  first,  tentative  stab  at  these  ques-  survey  by  the  broader  data  we  assembled  on  15     Helping    to    draft    regulations. 

tions    by    considering    data    we    assembled  organizational  birth  dates.  On  the  basis  of        rules,  or  guidelines 78 

(using  information  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  those  calculations,  we  speculate  that  rough  16.   Serving   on   a  advisory  commis- 

Associations  C1979]  and  in  the  various  vol-  jy   70   percent   of   all    groups   have   opened        sions  and  boards 76 

umes  put  out  by  Moody's  Investors  Service)  their   Washington    offices   since    1960.    and  17.  Alerting  congressmen  to  the  ef- 

about  the  birth  dates  of  over  2100  of  the  that  just  under  half  have  established  their        fects  of  a  bill  on  their  districts 75 

nearly  2700  organizations  listed  in  the  1981  Washington  offices  since  1970.  18.  Filing  suit  or  otherwise  engaging 

Washington    Representatives    directory    a.s                        techni«ues  of  influence                           in  litigation 72 

having    their   own    offices    in    Washington  j9  ^^^       financial  contributions  to 

Fully  40  percent  of  these  organizations  have        '-^^  "s  iook  more  airecii>   ai  me  levei  01  „,„„,„,„r ^o^r,oi,r^^-  ca 

been   founded   since   the   beginning   of   the  group  activity.  In  an  effort  to  piece  together  _^'^^'^7*'  campaigns  ..                                   58 

1960s:  in  fact.  25  percent  have  been  founded  a   comprehensive   picture   of   exactly   what  20.   Doing    favors    for   officials   who 

since   the   beginning   of   the    1970s.'   Thus,  techniques  groups  use  in  their  efforts  to  in         need  assistance  ......  56 

fluence.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  what  21.  Attempting  to  influence  appoint- 
goes  on  in  government,  we  devised  an  en-         ments  to  public  office 53 

■  It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  context  that  this  22.     Publicizing     candidates'     voting 

growth   has  not   been  uniform  across  the  various  records 44 

groups   Only  14  percent  of  the  corporations  have  14  percent,  for  public  interest  groups,  76  percent  23   Engaging  in  direct-mail  fund  rais- 

been  esubllshed  since  1960.  6  percent  since  1970  and  57  percent,  for  civil  rights  groups  and  organlza  .        ,       your  organization                                  44 

The  analogous  figures  for  trade  associations  and  tions   representing   minorities.   56   percent   and   *^      ^a     %,  ,  h  ■     t  t      i »h 

other  business  groups  are  38  percent  since  1960.  23  percent,  and   for  social  welfare  organizations  and  "■    Running    advertisements    In    the 

percent  since  1970;  for  professional  associations.  30  groups  representing  the  poor,  79  percent   and  51  media     abOUt     yOUf     position     on 

percent  and  14  percent,  for  unions,  21  percent  and  percent.  issues 31 
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25.  Contributing  work  or  personnel 
to  electoral  campaigns 

26.  Making  public  endorsements  of 
candidates  for  office 

27    Engaging  in  protests  or  demon- 
strations   20 

It  seems  useful  to  digress  to  inquire 
whether  different  kinds  of  groups  are  spe- 
cialists in  different  kinds  of  activities.  Four 
kinds  of  organizations— corporations,  trade 
associations,  unions,  and  public  interest 
groups— are  sufficiently  numerous  in  our 
sample  to  make  possible  further  investiga- 
tion. When  we  cross-tabulated  these  twenty- 
seven  activities  by  these  four  categories  of 
organizations,  what  was  striking  was  the 
overall  similarity  among  the  four  categories 
with  respect  to  the  various  techniques  they 
employ.  (Table  4  upon  which  the  following 
remarks  are  based  is  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) Among  the  most  heavily  used  ac- 
tivities (those  on  the  top  half  of  the  list,  em- 
ployed by  at  least  80  percent  of  all  organiza- 
tions), in  only  two  cases  do  fewer  than  70 
percent  of  the  organizations  in  a  specific 
category  use  it.  (Only  67  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations report  that  they  talk  with  people 
from  the  press  and  the  media,  and  only  58 
percent  of  the  public  interest  groups  indi- 
cate that  they  mobilize  influential  constitu- 
ents to  contact  legislators.) 

Further  down  the  list  some  differences  do 
appear.  Public  interest  groups  seem  substan- 
tially less  likely  than  the  other  kinds  of 
rroups  to  make  financial  contributions  to 
candidates  (partly,  we  assume,  because  of 
their  tax-exempt  status  and  the  restrictions 
that  places  on  their  political  activity).  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  several  techniques  that 
seem  to  be  employed  more  frequently  by 
certain  groups.  Unions  and  public  interest 
groups  seem  to  be  much  more  likely  to  pub- 
licize candidates'  voting  records  and.  not 
surprisingly,  to  engage  in  direct-mail  fund 
raising.  Furthermore,  there  are  several 
techniques— donating  manpower  to  cam- 
paigns, endorsing  candidates,  and  engaging 
in  prolests-which  are  within  the  virtually 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  unions.  Still,  with 
respect  to  techniques  used,  it  is  the  similari- 
ties across  types  of  groups  that  are  striking. 

MORE  activity? 

Of  course,  'a  lot"  of  activity  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  activity.  However,  our  data  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  not  only  of  the  large 
volume  of  group  activity  but  also  of  recent 
expansion  in  that  activity.  Among  the  first 
questions  we  asked  our  respondents  was  an 
open-ended  one  inquiring  about  the  changes 
over  the  past  decade  in  the  way  their  groups 
went  about  trying  to  influence  what  goes  on 
in  Washington.  The  question,  not  surpris- 
ingly, netted  dozens  of  answers  going  off  in 
many  directions.  However,  the  single  most 
frequent  reply— articulated  by  32  percent  of 
the  respondents— was  some  variation  of  the 
simple  theme  of  "We  are  more  active  than 
we  used  to  be."  '  For  example,  the  repre- 
sentative for  a  major  peak  association  of 
businesses  explained  his  organization's  esca- 
lating political  involvement  by  reference  to 
the  expanding  range  of  matters  that 
demand  attention: 

"There  are  more  people   in  the  act  and 
more  issues  to  deal  with.  For  example,  in 
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the  93rd  Congress,  we  had  40  issues:  in  the 
94th.  71  issues:  in  the  95th.  101  issues:  in  the 
96th.  132  issues.  Hopefully,  that's  tapering 
off  now." 

Our  open-ended  question  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  closed-ended  item  asking 
about  changes  in  the  groups  level  of  activi- 
ty over  the  past  decade.  A  remarkable  88 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
their  groups  had  become  monr  active  in 
recent  years.  Nine  percent  said  that  their 
activity  level  was  largely  unchanged,  and  a 
mere  three  percent  said  that  their  activity 
had  diminished.* 

We  can  probe  this  issue  further  by  return- 
ing to  our  list  of  27  methods  of  political  in- 
fluence. Each  time  a  respondent  indicated 
that  his  group  utilized  a  given  technique,  we 
inquired  whether  its  use  of  that  method  had 
increased,  decreased,  or  remained  the  same 
in  recent  years.  We  present  the  results  in 
table  2  which  shows,  once  again  in  descend- 
ing order,  the  proportion  of  groups  report- 
ing increased  use  of  a  particular  technique 
in  recent  years.  Again  there  is  a  range:  68 
percent  of  the  groups  in  our  sample  are 
having  more  contact  with  people  from  the 
press  and  the  media,  while  only  9  percent 
are  engaging  more  frequently  in  protests 
and  demonstrations.  What  is  noteworthy, 
however,  is  how  much  increase  there  has 
been.  In  14  of  the  27  cases,  at  least  half  our 
respondenus  reported  they  were  using  a 
technique  morr'"  in  recent  years.  Viewed 
from  another  perspective,  the  median  group 
reported  increased  utilization  of  13.  or  just 
under  half,  of  these  methods. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  in  perhaps 
even  more  striking.  Our  data  on  the  propor- 
tion of  groups  reporting  decreased  u.se  of  a 
particular  technique  in  recent  years  reveal  a 
very  narrow  range:  for  each  of  the  27  tech- 
niques, the  proportion  of  groups  reporting  a 
decrease  in  use  was  5  percent  or  less.  (The 
average  across  all  27  techniques  was  a  de- 
creased use  by  only  2  percent  of  the  groups.) 

MORE  OR  EVERYTHING? 

On  this  basis  we  fell  secure  in  concluding 
that  the  apparent  explosion  in  group  activi- 
ty is  not  merely  illusory,  a  by-product  of  the 
realization  by  a  few  groups  that  the  media 
will  cover  whatever  is  noisy  and  interesting. 
In  our  introductory  discussion,  we  posited 
that  certain  changes  in  the  environment  in 
which  pressure  groups  operate- most  impor- 
tantly the  revolution  in  electronic  technol- 
ogies and  the  strengthening  of  the  connec- 
tion between  representative  and  constituen- 
cy—would have  the  effect  of  not  merely  es- 
calating group  activity  but  transforming  it. 
More  specifically,  we  expected  especially 
rapid  rates  of  growth  for  certain  techniques: 
those  engaging  the  use  of  the  media  (for  ex- 
ample, talking  to  people  from  the  press  and 
electronic  media  or  running  ads  to  publicize 
group  positions):  those  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  computers  (for  example,  direct-mail  fund 
raising,  communicating  with  organization 
members,  and  inspiring  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns): and  those  exploiting  the  links  be- 
tween legislator  and  constituency  ( for  exam- 
ple, mounting  grassroots  lobbying  efforts, 
alerting  representatives  to  the  effects  of  leg- 


islation on  their  districts,  and  arranging 
communications  from  influential  constitu- 
ents about  policy  matters). 

Table  2— Percentage  of  Pressure  Groups 
Using  Each  of  Techniques  More  than  in  Past 

In  Percent 

1.  Talking  with  people  from  the 
press  and  the  media  '  68 

2.  Entering  into  coalitions  with 
other  organizations 67 

3.  Contacting  government  officials 
directly  to  present  your  point  of 
view  ^ 


67 
66 


'  This  figure  undcrrepre.sents  the  number  of  ref- 
erences 10  this  theme  because  it  does  not  include 
the  many  additional  respondents  who  amplified 
this  theme  by  citing  some  specific  change,  such  as 
the  growth  of  government  activity,  that  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  their  involvement  in  poli- 
tics These  responses  will  be  discussed  further 
below. 


<We  should  point  out  that  we  are  unsi're  of  the 
effect  of  our  sampling  technique  upon  these  fig- 
ures It  is  difficult  to  know  whether,  in  systemati- 
cally sampling  organizations  with  high  levels  of 
Washington  activity  we  also  sampled  organizations 
with  increasing  levels  of  Washington  activity.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  National  Journal  is  sys- 
tematically less  likely  to  report  on  an  active  organi- 
zation whose  activity  is.  nonetheless,  not  growing. 
(See  the  Appendix  for  a  discussion  of  related  mat- 
ters.) 


4.  Testifying  at  hearings  ' 

5.  Sending  letters  to  members  of 
your  organization  to  inform  them 
about  your  activities  ' 

6.  Presenting  research  results  or 
technical  information 

7.  Mounting  grassroots  lobbying  ef- 
forts '  - 

8.  Inspiring  letter-writing  or  tele- 
gram campaigns  '  ' 

9.  Engaging  in  informal  contacts 
with  officials— at  conventions,  over 
lunch,  etc.  '■' 

10.  Attempting  to  shape  the  imple- 
mentation of  polices 

11.  Helping  to  draft  legislation 

12.  Shaping  the  governments 
agenda  by  raising  new  issues  and 
calling  attention  to  prevously  ig- 
nored problems 

13.  Consulting  with  government  offi- 
cials to  plan  legislative  strategy  '■'.... 

14.  Having  influential  constituents 
contact  their  congressman's 
office  = 

15.  Making  financial  contributions  to 
electoral  campaigns  ^ 

16.  Alerting  congressmen  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  bill  on  their  districts  ^ 

17.  Helping  to  draft  regulations, 
rules  or  guidelines 

18.  Piling  suit  or  otherwise  engaging 
in  litigation 

19.  Serving  on  advisory  commissions 
and  boards 

20.  Engaging  in  direct-mail  fund  rais- 
ing for  your  organization  ' 

21.  Attempting  to  influence  appoint- 
ments to  public  office 

22.  Doing  favors  for  officials  who 
need  assistance ' 

23.  Running  advertisements  in  the 
media  about  your  position  on 
issues  ' 

24.  Publicizing  candidates'  voting 
records 

25.  Contributing  work  or  personnel 
to  electoral  campaigns 

26.  Making  endorsements  of  candi- 
dates for  office 

27.  Engaging  in  protests  or  demon- 
strations    9 

■  Facilitated  by  modem  electronic  technology. 

=  Relevant  to  strong  representative-consistent  re- 
lationship. 

'  Classic  direct  lobbying. 

Table  2  indicates  differences  among  the 
techniques  in  the  extent  to  which  their  use 
by  interest  groups  has  increased.  However, 
superficial  inspection  of  table  2  does  not  in- 
dicate selective  increases  among  the  clusters 
of  techniques  that  are  either  electronically 
relevant  or  constituency-based.  Certainly,  at 
the  top  of  the  list  is  one  method  of  influ- 
ence for  which  we  would  anticipate  huge  in- 
creases in  an  electronic  age— talking  with 
people  from  the  press  and  media.  However, 
two  others  that  might  also  be  related  to  new- 
communications  technologies— engaging  in 
direct-mail  fund  raising  and  running  ads  in 
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Uif  media— are  near  the  bottom.  Tech- 
niques specified  as  particularly  relevant  to 
an  era  of  close  links  between  legislators  and 
constituents  seem  anchored  in  the  upper- 
middle  ranges  of  the  list,  far  from  the 
bottom  but  not  at  the  top. 

To  make  some  sense  of  these  observations, 
we  attempted  to  contrive  some  summary  fig 
ures.  We  scanned  the  list  27  methods  and 
designated  six  (indicated  on  table  2)  that 
seemed  clearly  linked  to  electronic  technolo- 
gy and  five  that  seemed  most  clearly  linked 
to  a  strong  representative-constituent  bond. 
(As  anticipated  by  our  earlier  dLscussion. 
two  techniques— mounting  greassroots  lob- 
bying efforts  and  inspiring  letter-writing 
campaigns— fell  into  both  of  these  catego- 
ries.) Then  we  specified  five  other  tech- 
niques that  seemed  to  conform  to  the  classi- 
cal stereotype  of  lobbying  in  Washington  as 
it  has  been  conducted  for  over  a  century.  Fi- 
nally, for  each  of  these  three  broad  catego- 
ries, we  found  the  average  proportion  of 
groups  indicating  increased  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual techniques  in  that  category,  with  the 
following  results; 

Mean  Percentage  of  Groups  Usxng 
Techniques  More  Often 
Electronically  relevant  techniques:  bO'^c 
Constituency-based  techniques:  53% 
Classic  direct  lobbying  techniques:  53% 
Let  us  not  endow  these  figures  with  more 
meaning  than  they  merit.  We  wish  neither 
to    reify   these  categories   nor   to   maintain 
that  our  choice  of  which  specific  techniques 
belong  in  which  categories  is  beyond  argu- 
ment. 

What  we  have  found,  however,  is  substan- 
tiation of  our  earlier  observation  about  the 
nature  of  the  growth  in  pressure  group  ac- 
tivity—a variant  of  the  theme  more  of  ev- 
erything." We  are  not  saying  that  there  has 
been  a  uniform  expansion  across  each  of  the 
many  techniques  groups  employ.  However, 
our  expectation  that  the  advent  of  televi- 
sion and  computers  or  the  importance  of  ad- 
vocacy representation  would  tranform  pres- 
sure group  activity  is  not  borne  out.  We  did 
not  find  selective  increases  in  either  elec- 
tronically related  or  constituency-based 
modes  of  interest  group  activity.  Use  of 
these  forms  of  interest  representation,  of 
course,  has  skyrocketed,  but  .so  too  has  the 
use  of  the  time-honored  direct  methods  of 
contact  and  consultation.'  Thus,  the  mas- 
sive increase  in  group  activity  is  built  upon 
expanded  use  of  all  kinds  of  techniques. 
Percentage  of  Groups  for  Whom  Technique 
Consumes  Time  and  Resources 

In  Percent 

1.  Contacting  officials  directly  (3) 36 

2.  Testifying  at  hearings  (3) 27 

3.  Presenting  research  or  technical 

info 27 

4.  Mounting  grassroots  lobbying  (1. 

2) 26 

5.  Shaping  the  government's  agenda .  20 

6.  Entering  into  coalitions 20 

7.  Consulting    to    plan     legislative 
strategy  (3) 19 

8.  Shaping  implementation 17 

9  Alerting  reps  to  effects  (2) 14 

10.  Sending  letters  to  org.  members 

<1) _ 12 


'  We  can  further  substantiate  this  ronrlusion 
with  additional  evidence  We  asked  our  respondents 
to  scan  (he  entirf  list  and  choose  those  ttiree  that 
consume  the  largest  share  of  the  Kroup's  time  and 
resources  As  shown  by  the  data  In  the  (olluwini; 
table,  the  classic  direct  lobbying  techniques  (3i  ac 
tually  outrank  the  elctronlcally  relevant  ( 1 1  or  con 
stiluency-based  qiethods  (2) 


11.  Drafting  legislation l- 

12.  Informal  contacts  (3) 10 

13.  Talking   with    people   from   the 

pre.ss  and  media  ( 1 ) 10 

14.  Inspiring     letter-writing     cam- 
paigns ( 1.  2) 10 

15.  Making    contributions    to   cam- 
paigns (2) 8 

16.  Drafting  regulations 7 

17    Having   influential   constituents 

contact  (2) 6 

18.  Direct-mail  fund  raising  (1) 5 

19.  Setting  on  advisory  commissions  .  4 

20.  Piling  suit 4 

21.  Running  ads  in  the  media  (1) 3 

22.  Publicizing  voting  records 2 

23.  Contributing  manpower  to  cam- 
paigns    2 

24.  Doing  favors  (3) 2 

25.  Engaging  in  protests  or  demon- 
strations   1 

26.  Influencing  appointments 0 

27.  Making  endorsements 0 

MORE  OF  THE  SAME 

Our  respondents— and  the  Journalists  who 
chronicle  their  doings— might  read  the  fore- 
going and  point  out  with  a  sigh  that  our  sta- 
tistical summaries  reveal  little  of  the  tex- 
ture of  political  life,  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  many  subtle  changes  in  kind  as 
well  as  degree  of  activity.  We  can  use  our  re- 
spondents' answers  to  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion about  changes  in  how  their  groups  go 
atiout  influencing  what  goes  on  in  Washing 
ton  to  suggest  some  areas  in  which  to  inves- 
tigate subtle  alterations  As  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  largest  porportion  of  our  re- 
spondents (32  percent)  reported  simply  that 
their  group  was  more  active.  However,  shed- 
ding additional  light  on  the  significant  ways 
in  which  group  activity  may  have  changed, 
roughly  20  percent  of  our  respondents  spoke 
of  changes  in  the  nature  of  grassroots  lob- 
bying, and  another  20  percent  pointed  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  enhanced  profes- 
sionalism of  Washington  lobbying,  particu- 
larly as  evidenced  by  a  greater  reliance  on 
technical  information. 

To  discern  whether  the  changes  identified 
by  our  respondents  are  in  fact  real,  we 
needed  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  group  activity  before  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era.  Accordingly,  we  consulted  histori- 
cal accounts  of  the  Washington  lobbying 
scene.  We  discovered  that  the  absence  of  a 
systematic  approach  in  the  scholarly  and 
journalistic  works  of  previous  eras  would 
make  it  difficult  to  use  these  works  to  estab- 
ILsh  any  kind  of  historical  benchmark.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  exam- 
ples cited  by  these  observers  are  typical  or 
merely  striking.  Still,  as  we  delved  into  this 
historical  literature  we  were  suprised  to  find 
precedents  for  techniques  often  considered 
unique  to  our  modern  era.  Thus,  we  began 
to  realize  that  we  had  found  In  our  survey 
not  only  "more  "  but  "more  of  the  same.  " 

GRASSROOTS  LOBBYING 

Grassroots  lobbying  it  sseems  is  not  the  in- 
vention of  our  era— one  that  enjoys  the  kind 
of  data-processing  and  communications 
technologies  that  make  this  technique  so 
easy  to  use.  Rather,  this  is  an  ancient 
weapon  in  the  pressure  group  arsenal.  At 
the  start  of  the  century,  without  so  much  as 
a  microchip  to  aid  it.  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  had  a  mailing  list  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  (Odegard.  1928.  p.  76).  Lest  one 
assume  that  this  powerful  organization  was 
unique  In  its  resources,  we  find  in  the  1929 
writings  of  Pendleton  Herring  every  indica- 
tion that  this  form  of  interest-group  behav- 
ior was  quite  common  at  the  time  (Herring. 
1929,  p.  70). 


Although  it  may  bf  that  i  tii  li<  hriiqui-.s  of 
grassroots  lobbying  are  lev-  inniivatiw  than 
sometimes  believed,  the  m;i\  Kr:i.s.srii(it,s  roni 
munications  are  received  and  intcrpriled 
may  have  changed.  The  common  wi.sdom 
among  political  scientists  i.s  that  an  official 
who  gets  even  so  much  a.s  a  whiff  of  suspi- 
cion that  communications  have  been  orches- 
trated immediately  discounts  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  stimulated  communica- 
tions have  been  labeled  "probably  the  least 
effective  and  most  relied  on  lobbying  tech- 
nique" (Zeigler  and  Peak.  1972.  p.  153). 

We  asked  our  respondents  about  this 
problem  with  letter-writing  campaigns.  Be- 
cause of  the  rich  responses  they  provided,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  statistical  summaries  of 
their  replies.  Nevertheless,  several  themes 
emerge  with  clarity.  First,  very  few  of  our 
respondents  said  that  because  of  the  skepti- 
cism with  which  officials  may  greet  such 
communications,  their  organizations  eschew 
the  use  of  grassroots  lobbying  techniques. 
Instead,  groups  seek  ways  to  render  those 
communications  credible.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  organizations  using  these  methods  men- 
tioned attempts  on  their  part  to  make  the 
letters  or  contracts  seem  spontaneous  and 
sincere.  Typically,  our  respondents  indicat- 
ed that  it  helped  to  supply  their  members 
with  a  summary  of  salient  points  and  to  in- 
struct them  to  compose  their  own  letters, 
perhaps  even  to  write  in  longhand.  The 
comments  of  a  vice  president  of  Washington 
operations  of  a  large  membership  organiza- 
tion Indicate  a  typical  approach: 

"We  try  to  avoid  form  letters.  We  send 
them  the  information  and  ask  them  to 
tailor  to  themselves  and  make  it  personal.  It 
depends  on  the  issues.  Mass  mailings  work 
for  the  unions,  but  not  for  us.  " 

In  an  interesting  twist,  the  Washington 
bureau  director  of  a  leading  civil  rights 
group  indicated  that  the  more  illegible  and 
ungrammatical  the  letters  generated  by  her 
organization,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
they  would  be  taken  seriously. 

In  addition,  many  of  our  respondents  indi- 
cated that,  if  the  communications  arrive  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  congressional  offices, 
they  will  be  heeded  no  matter  how  orches- 
trated they  seem.  As  the  chief  lobbyist  for  a 
large  natural  gas  corporation  (and  son  of  a 
former  congressman)  told  us; 

"Members  have  to  care  about  this  mail, 
even  if  its  mail  that  is  almost  identically 
worded.  Labor  unions  do  this  sort  of  thing  a 
lot.  The  member  tof  Congress)  has  to  care 
that  somebody  out  there  in  his  district  has 
enough  power  to  get  hundreds  of  people  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  postcard  or  letter— be- 
cause if  the  guy  can  get  them  to  do  that,  he 
might  be  able  to  influence  them  in  other 
ways.  So.  a  member  has  no  choice  but  to 
pay  attention.  It's  suicide  if  he  doesn't." 

Confirmation  of  this  view  emerges  from 
the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  Capitol  Hill 
staff  aides.  The  results  of  that  study  show 
that  "orchestrated  mail  from  constituents" 
ranks  eleventh  overall  on  a  list  of  nmetysijc 
types  of  communications  that  may  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  members  of  Congress 
(Staff.  1981.  p.  7). 

PROrESSIONALISM  IN  WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATION 

The  other  aspects  of  modern  interest 
group  politics  that  merited  special  mention 
from  our  respondents  is  the  notion  that  the 
whole  enterpri.se  of  Washington  representa- 
tion has  l)ecome  both  more  sophisticated 
and  more  professional.  They  indicated  over 
and  over  that  It  was  no  longer  sufficient  just 
to  know  the  right  people.  Now  they  must 


al.so  marshall  complicated  and  well-reasoned 
:irgument.s.  As  the  vice  president  of  govern- 
mental affairs   for  an   intcrnatonal   airline 

told  us; 

The  lobbying  process  has  become  more 
complex  and  requires  more  sophistication. 
The  old  boy  network  has  broken  down.  Now 
a  lobbyist  has  to  be  much  more  articulate 
about  the  issues." 

Furthermore,  lobbyists  increasingly  but- 
tress their  arguments  with  complex  techni- 
cal information  and  research  findings  that 
not  only  aid  the  government  in  making 
policy  but  help  to  present  a  groups  case  in 
favorable  light.  A  senior  lobbyist  for  a  large 
chemcial  company  summed  up  the  situation 
she  and  her  colleagues  face; 

■Insofar  as  a  great  deal  of  the  legislation 
we  deal  with  is  technical,  were  doing  a  lot 
more  providing  of  research  results  and  tech- 
nical information.  We  often  think  of  our- 
selves as  educators.  Up  until  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  the  issues  were  not  so  technical 
knd  complex.  As  the  issues  increased  in 
technicality,  on  one  congressman  could  be 
expected  to  know  all  the  technical  informa- 
tion about  the  issues.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
greater  reliance  on  staff  by  congressmen, 
and,  in  turn,  the  staffs  rely  on  special  inter- 
est groups  for  information." 

This  activitv  is  clearly  an  important  one, 
ranking  high  on  our  list  of  27  techniques  for 
exerting  Innuence;  92  percent  of  our  re- 
spondents indicate  that  they  present  re- 
search results  and  technical  information  as 
one  of  their  activities;  and  63  percent  are 
doing  more  of  it  recently. 

To  some  the  corollary  of  the  new  sophisti- 
•ation  and  complexity  of  lobbying  is  a  de- 
cline in  the  amount  of  the  sleazy  activity 
that  we  associate  with  lobbying  in  the  era  of 
the  robber  baron.  According  to  the  vice 
president  for  governmental  affairs  at  a  large 
corporation: 

■To  a  large  extent,  the  three  B's-booze. 
bribes,  and  broads-have  disappeared.  Not 
altogether.  yo>i  understand.  But  today  a 
good  lobbyist  must  have  the  ability  to  draw 
up  factual  information- a  lot  of  it— in  a 
short  period  of  time  for  people  on  the  Hill 
who  want  it.  .  .  .  Nowadays,  taking  some- 
body to  a  football  game  or  a  goose  hunt  just 
doesn't  quite  make  it." 

On  this  particular  subject  most  of  our 
other  respondents  were  less  forthcoming. 
Still,  we  can  make  a  few  observations.  Most 
obviously,  a  more  professional  demeanor  in 
presenting  arguments  and  technical  infor- 
mation does  not  preclude  the  use  of  illegal 
and  quasi-illegal  techniques. 

With  repect  to  outright  bribery,  nothing 
in  our  interviews  contradicts  the  common 
wisdom  among  political  scientists  (for  exam 
pie   Milbrath.  1963.  pp.  274-282)  that  there 
are  so  many  legitimate  avenues  of  influence 
in  Wa.'^hmgton  politics  that  bribery  is  un- 
nece.ssarv  Nevertheless,  our  survey  revealed 
that    there  was  stil   many   transactions  be- 
tween lobbyist  and  politiran  at  the  penum- 
bra of  what  is  legal.  For  example.  56  percent 
of  our  respondents  indicated  that   they  do 
favors  for  officials  who  need  a.ssi.stance.  al- 
though no  one  ranked  it  a.s  as  activity  con- 
suming a  great  deal  of  time  and  re.sources. 
Moveover.  only  21   percent   reported  an  in 
crease  in  their  use  of  this  tactic.  Still,  they 
do  perform  favors,  and  no  respondent  indi- 
cated a  decrease  in  this  activity    In  fact,  we 
gathered  quite  a  bit  of  anecdotal  evidence  of 
the  kinds  of  services  rendererd    For  exam- 
ple, one  corporate  lobby i.st  admitted  some 
regret  at  having  lent  the  rompany  limousine 
to  a  congressman  for  thi.'^  daughter  .s  wed- 
ding. Commenting  more  generally  about  the 


nature  of  some  commonly  used  blandish- 
ments, the  manager  for  government  rela- 
tions of  a  large  professional  association  re- 
marked: ^,  ^   . 

■  There  not  much  of  the  illegal  stuff  but  a 
lot  of  things  that  border  on  it:  hunting 
lodges  and  fishing  trips  and  golf  vacations 
to  Florida;  big  dinners.  .  Whafs  the  real 
difference  between  a  $10,000  cash  payment 
to  a  senator  and  arranging  for  and  paying 
for  a  $10,000  dinner  party  to  which  the  sen- 
ator is  free  to  invite  his  favored  constituents 
and  friends?" 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this?  It  is  clear 
that  as  congressional  policymaking  becomes 
ever  more  complex  and  specialized,  there  is 
greater  demand  for  lobbying  that  is  profes- 
sional and  substantively  informed.  However, 
a  more  professional  posture  and  reliance  on 
complex  information  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  favors  or  other  techniques  of  influ- 
ence that  may  be  of  more  dubious  legality. 
Although  our  conclusion  is  tentative,  it  is 
our   impression    that    while   the   three   Bs 
have  hardly  disappeared,  their  usage  does 
not  seem  to  have  accelerated  as  quickly  as 
the  employment  of  other  techniques.  Lest 
we  consider  this  to  be  an  entirely  novel  slate 
of  affairs,  however,  we  can  point  out  that  a 
similar  revolution  was  proclaimed  over  half 
a  century  ago  when  Richard  Boeckel  assert- 
ed that  'the  title  -legislative  agenf  [had  ac- 
quired! something  of  a  professional  stand- 
ing"   and   .suggested   that    congressional   ef- 
forts to  register  lobbyi-sts  constituted   'a  wel- 
come recognition  by  Congress  of  the  new 
dignity  of  their  calling"  (Boeckel,  1928.  pp. 
2-3).  "Thus,  there  is  even  precedent  for  the 
self-satisfaction  with  which  many  modern 
lobbyists  seem  to  regard  their  vocation. 

We  have  found  instructive  our  brief  foray 
into  the  historical  accounts  of  Washington 
pressure  politics;  it  has  shown  us  that  there 
is  ample  precedent  for  what  often  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  so  new.  What  we  see,  in  fact, 
is  not  onlv  that  there  is  more  group  activity 
now,  but  the  same  kinds  of  activities  have 
been  in  use  for  many  decades.  Our  remain- 
ing tasks  is  to  try  to  understand  why  there 
Is  more  pressure  activity  now. 

Vt'HY  MORE  ACTIVITY? 

Useful  as  our  data  are  in  demonstrating 
an  increase  in  interest  group  activity,  they 
are  less  helpful  in  clarifying  just  why  this 
expansion  has  taken  place.  However,  we  at 
least  can  draw  some  suggest ion.s  by  looking 
at  the  remarks  made  by  our  respondents;  in 
addition  to  the  third  of  them  who  reported 
more  activitv  over  the  past  decade,  many 
others  pointed  to  some  specific  change  in 
the  Washington  scene  that  had  spurred 
them  to  increased  efforts.  These  responses 
are  useful  for  providing  clues  as  to  some  of 
the  sources  of  the  recent  escalation  in  pres- 
sure group  activity. 

We  looked  to  see.  for  example,  if  our  re- 
spondents mentioned  that  they  are  more 
active  in  recent  years  as  a  reaction  to  in- 
creased activity  by  groups  they  consider  an- 
tagonistic to  their  interests.  This  explana- 
tion is  posited  often  by  group  theorists  who 
assume  that  groups  will  inevitably  coalesce 
and  act  in  defense  of  their  own  mterests- 
especially  i"  'he  face  of  organized  threats.' 


Given  the  importance  of  this  stimulus-re- 
sponse concept  in  group  theory,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  only  5  percent  of  our 
respondents  volunteered  that  they  are  more 
active  today  because  their  antagonists— 
whether  business  or  public  interest  groups- 
are  more  active.  Groups  in  fact  may  escalate 
their  efforts  in  response  to  what  their  oppo- 
nents do.  but  our  results  indicate  that  group 
representatives  do  not  perceive  this  to  be  a 
cause  for  their  actions. 


GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITY  AS  A  SPUR? 

A  theme  that  arose  more  often— discussed 
bv  14  percent  of  those  replying  to  our  open- 
ended  question-is  that  because  the  govern- 
ment has  grown  so  much  and  become  so 
much  more  intrusive,  their  organizations 
have  become  more  politically  involved.' 
Commenting  on  the  expanded  scope  of  fed- 
eral involvement,  a  lobbyist  for  a  major  cor- 
poration observed: 

More  and  more  groups  and  companies 
have  recognized  the  increasing  size  of  gov- 
ernment and  have  therefore  stepped  up 
their  involvement.  Economically,  the  gov- 
ernment is  much  more  important  these  days 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Great  Society  leg- 
islation and  the  environmental  and  con- 
sumer laws  have  all  combined  to  make  com- 
panies fee!  they  need  to  be  more  active  in 
Washington." 

The  current  administration,  however,  is 
trying  aggressively  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  federal  government.  In  view  of  the  con- 
nection some  of  our  respondents  drew  be- 
tween federal  expansion  and  interest  group 
activitv,  what  can  we  expect  to  happen  to 
pressure  group  activity  as  the  government 
shrinks?  Insofar  as  the  retreat  means  with- 
drawal of  support  for  their  favored  pro- 
grams, we  can  expect  even  louder  clamor 
from  interest  groups.  Discussing  budget  cuts 
in  a  program  from  which  the  reader  may 
have  benefited,  the  executive  director  of  a 
professional  association  to  which  the  reader 
mav  belong  remarked: 

•just  in  this  past  year  the  whole  nature  of 
our  involvement  has  undergone  change.  The 
government  s  efforts  to  reduce  social  science 
funding  through  NSF  by  75  per  cent  forced 
us  to  become  more  active  We  even  joined 
with  ten  other  organizations  to  form  the 
Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  government  re- 
ductions would  engender  pressure  activity 
as  groups  rise  to  defend  subsidy  programs 
from  which  they  have  benefited.  But  w"hat 
about  deregulation''  Can  we  expect  corpo- 
rate political  activity  to  constrict  as  the  gov- 
ernment   lifts    the    regulatory    crown    of 


"  This  theme  is  a  common  one  in  the  literature  of 
group  theorists  of  politics  of  the  1950  s.  Its  most  ar 
ticulate  exponent,  however,  is  Truman  (1951.  chs. 
;-3)  We  ought  to  mention  in  passing  another  possi- 
l.le  source  of  increased  activity  to  which  our  re 
•.pondents  gave  no  voice.  Although  the  empirical 
evidence  is  ambiguous,  it  often  is  alleged  that  the 
vacuum  created  by  weak  parties  invites  pressure 
group  activity.  In  their  answers  to  our  open-ended 


question  3  percent  of  our  respondenU  did  discuss 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  parlies.  However,  in  so 
doing  they  were  making  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween partv  weakness  and  their  own  activity. 
Rather  disregarding  the  directive  of  the  question. 
they  simplv  were  commenting  on  how  the  Washing- 
ton scene  has  changed  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  respondents  did  not  make  this  link. 
FYom  the  vantage  point  of  an  organizations  office 
of  government  affairs  in  downtown  Washington. 
even  the  most  perceptive  obser\er  would  not  have 
the  kind  of  perspective  to  make  such  global  inler- 

'  In  this  context  it  is  interesting  that  although  13 
percent  of  the  membership  organizations  ithal  is. 
13  percent  of  all  organizations  inter\iewed  except 
corporations)  rely  upon  federal  grants  or  contracts 
for  at  least  10  percent  of  their  budgets,  no  one  men- 
tioned this  government  subsidy  as  being  a  source  of 
their  organizations  Increased  activity.  Growth  in 
government  activity  was  always  identified  as  being 
a  hindrance  to  group  interests  and  thus  a  spur  to 
defensive  activity;  government  actions  were  never 
mentioned  as  having  sponsored  group  activity. 
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thorns  that  has  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  busi 
nessmen)  rested  so  oppressively  on  the  cor- 
porate brow?  Before  we  leap  prematurely  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Kovernment  Kets 
out  of  the  business  of  economic  regulation, 
corporations  will  Ret  out  of  the  business  of 
political  influence,  let  us  consider  what  we 
learned  in  our  interviews  with  four  corpora- 
tions in  a  recently  deregulated  industry,  the 
airlines. 

Although  our  respondents  from  all  four 
airlines  indicated  that  deregulation  makes 
life  easier  for  their  companies,  they  all 
remain  very  active  politically,  utilizing  an 
average  of  20  out  of  our  27  techniques  of  po- 
litical influence.  (For  all  corporations  in  the 
sample  the  average  was  18.)  Not  only  are 
they  very  active,  these  companies  are  more 
politically  active  now.  All  four  said  that 
their  activity  had  risen  in  recent  years.  Fur- 
thermore, on  average  they  have  increased 
their  usage  of  16  of  the  27  techniques. 
(Acro.ss  the  sample,  the  corporate  average 
was  13.'  This  is  not  to  .say.  however,  that 
nothing  has  changed.  The  issues  have 
changed— from  routes  and  fares  to  airports 
and  airways.  The  principal  target  has 
changed— from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  But 
our  discussions  with  airline  executives  make 
clear  that  their  corporations  remain  highly 
active  politically.  Thus,  if  the  experience  of 
the  airlines  is  any  indication,  substantial  de- 
regulation may  not  result  in  a  wholesale 
contraction  in  corporate  attempts  to  influ- 
ence government- at  least  not  in  the  short 
run. 

CHANGES  IN  CONGRESS 

We  were  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  In- 
creased pressure  group  activity  is  fostered 
by  new  threats  either  from  organizational 
opponents  or  from  the  government.  After 
all,  the  literatrre  on  interest  groups  has 
long  since  raised  the.se  points.  We  were 
struck,  however,  when  twice  as  many  of  our 
respondents -28  percent— attributed  their 
increased  activity  to  the  reforms  of  congres- 
sional organization  and  procedure  since 
1974.  The  many  changes  on  Capitol  Hill 
over  the  past  "decade -the  proliferation  of 
subcommittees,  the  diminished  importance 
of  congres-sional  staff,  the  greater  number 
of  policy  entrepreneurs,  the  requirements 
for  open  meetings,  the  rapid  turnover  in 
congressional  membership— have  altered 
the  environment  of  legislative  lobbying  and 
have  left  pressure  groups  bent  on  influenc- 
ing officials  with  little  choice  but  to  escalate 
the  range  and  volume  of  their  activities. 
These  changes  in  Congress  have  evoked 
more  pressure  activity  primarily  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  access  points  and  ex- 
panding the  variety  of  opportunities  inter- 
ested parties  have  to  exert  their  political 
will.  Because  the  patterns  evidenced  are 
somewhat  intricate,  we  wish  to  elaborate. 

In  the  aftermath  of  procedural  reforms  in 
Congress  that  diminished  the  powers  of 
committee  chairmen  and  multiplied  the 
number  of  subcommittees,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  group  to  make  its  case  effec- 
tively by  contacting  only  a  few  powerful  leg- 
islators (see  Davidson,  1981)  Lobbyists  must 
cultivate  a  broader  range  of  contacts  not 
only  because  there  are  more  subcommittees 
whose  jurisdictions  touch  each  group's  in- 
terests, but  al.so  because  single  committees 
and  sutjcommittees  no  longer  exercise  as 
complete  control  over  legislation  as  they 
once  did.  With  the  growing  tendency  to 
refer  bills  to  multiple  committees,  and  with 
the  general  relaxation  of  the  norms  inhibit- 
ing floor  challenges  to  committees,  threats 
to  a  group's  legislative  interests  may  come 


Irom  aii>  \Mierc  m  tlif  chamber  and  at  many 
more  points  over  a  bills  progression 
through  the  legislative  labyrinth." 

By  increasing  the  number  of  people  with 
whom  groups  need  to  establish  contacts,  the 
expansion  and  professionalization  of  con- 
gressional staff  also  have  led  to  more  work 
for  interest  groups.  Because  staff  members 
can  provide  valued  access  to  the  legislators 
and  increasingly  act  as  a  policy-making 
force  in  their  own  right  (Malbin,  1980), 
groups  find  it  desirable  to  cultivate  good 
working  relationships  with  them. 

Sunshine  rules,  which  open  once-secret 
meetings  to  public  scrutiny,  were  men- 
tioned—although sutxstantially  less  fre- 
quently—by our  respondents  as  having  simi- 
lar effects:  creating  new  opportunities  for 
influence  and  thereby  escalating  the  work 
load.  According  to  the  legislative  counsel  for 
one  of  the  major  hospital  associations: 

"It's  great  for  the  lobbyists,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  hate  it.  There  in  the  back 
of  the  hearing  room  are  all  these  lobbyists 
watching  a  markup  session  and  giving  a 
thumbs-up  or  a  thumbs-down  to  specific 
wordings  or  provisions.  Its  a  fishbowl  for 
them." 

A  final  development  in  congressional  poli- 
tics that  has  meant  more  work  for  many 
groups  IS  the  accelerated  turnover  in  con- 
gressional membership.  In  1971  the  ratio  of 
newcomers  to  veterans  was  1.2  to  1.  By  1981 
that  ratio  had  risen  to  more  than  3  to  1. 
The  rate  of  turnover  by  1981  had  led  to  a 
decidedly  junior  Congre.ss.  By  1981  a  majbri- 
ty  of  House  members  had  .served  six  terms 
or  less,  and  54  percent  of  the  senators  were 
in  their  first  term  (figures  from  Ornstein, 
1981.  p.  374).  Many  of  our  respondents  com- 
mented that  the  ab.sence  of  institutional 
memory  that  follows  from  such  a  rapid 
turnover  has  forced  them  to  intensify  their 
educational  efforts  as  they  patiently  inform, 
programmatically,  ignorant  legislators  and 
their  staff  members  about  the  purpo.ses,  cp 
eration,  and  benefits  of  cherished  programs. 
The  director  of  a  feisty  social  welfare  action 
group  described  the  Sisyphean  task  this 
way: 

"One  problem  is  that  half  the  Congress 
has  served  fewer  than  six  years.  Much  of 
the  case  made  for  food  programs  in  the  late 
1960s  was  made  to  people  who  are  no  longer 
on  the  Hill.  Current  members  of  Congress 
only  see  the  success  of  those  earlier  efforts: 
they  look  around  now  and.  finding  less  mal- 
nutrition, don't  see  there's  still  a  problem. 
Consequently,  our  lobbying  task  is  being 
willing  to  tell  the  same  story  time  after  time 
to  one  legislator  after  another  -making 
them  see  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
reduced  now  because  those  programs  [food 
stamps,  school  lunches,  etc.)  are  in  place, 
and  that  we  can't  afford  to  eliminate  them. 
You  have  to  have  stamina  to  tell  the  story 
over  and  over— to  persuade  people  who 
don't  understand." 

Thus,  in  yet  another  way  the  impact  of 
changes  on  Capitol  Hill  is  to  demand  that  a 
conscientious  group  augment  its  efforts. 


"Our  respondrnl.s'  commenl.s  about  the  cncreas 
inii  number  ot  committees  and  subcommittees  they 
mu.st  deal  wilti  are  germane  to  a  .subject  we  expect 
to  treat  in  another  context- theories  atxiut  the 
dominance  m  the  policy  process  of  so  called  subuov 
ernmenls  Our  findinxs  surkcsi  that  self  contained 
and  impermeable  iron  triangles"  have  given  wa.v 
to  many  sided  polygons.  Moreover,  any  such  geo 
metric  metaphor  is  probably  less  appropriate  than 
Hugh  Heclo's  (1978 1  concept  o(  relatively  more 
porous  issue  networlts  "  that  are  ba.s<'cl  on  uiforma 
tion  and  specialized  knowledge. 


We  consider  it  wortti  noting  that  allhougti 
the  architects  of  the  congressional  reforms 
of  the  1970s  had  many  purposes  in  mind,  in- 
ducing more  vigorous  pressure  from  groups 
was  not  among  them.  Had  the  reformers 
paid  attention  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
they  would  have  realized  that  this  unin- 
tended consequence  has  precedent.  Writing 
in  1929,  in  terms  foreshadowing  today's  lit- 
erature. Herring  pointed  to  changes  in  Con- 
gress that  invigorated  group  activity  and  al- 
tered the  -scoije  and  methods  of  lobbying.  In 
particular,  he  cited  the  reform  of  rules  of 
procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1911  that  broke  up  the  power  center  and 
distributed  control  more  generally  in  the 
House;  he  also  pointed  to  the  adoption,  at 
about  the  same  time,  of  open  congressional 
committee  hearings  as  being  a  spur  to  group 
activity  (Herring.  1929.  pp.  41-43). 

What  we  have  learned  about  the  impact 
of  changes  in  Congress  upon  interest  group 
activity  helps  us  to  solve  an  earlier  puzzle. 
To  review  briefly,  we  originally  expected  to 
find  selective  escalation  in  the  use  of  certain 
group  techniques— those  facilitated  by  elec- 
tronic technologies  and  those  capitalizing 
upon  the  close  relationship  between  repre- 
sentative and  district.  We  did.  indeed,  un- 
cover increased  employment  of  those  meth- 
ods of  influence.  However,  we  also  found  en- 
hanced use  of  old-fashioned  methods  of 
direct  lobbying. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  implications 
for  pressure  groups  of  congressional  reforms 
helps  to  explain  why.  These  changes,  taken 
collectively,  spell  both  more  opportunities 
for  influence  and  more  work  for  interest 
groups:  more  policymakers  with  whom  one 
must  consult  and  to  whom  one  must  present 
a  case:  more  freshmen  and  issue  amateurs 
requiring  education;  more  meetings  to 
attend;  more  hearings  at  which  to  testify 
and  present  technical  information;  more 
campaigns  demanding  contributions.  These 
developments  imply  an  increase  in  virtually 
all  of  the  techniques  relevant  to  legislative 
influence.  In  particular,  however,  they 
imply  an  increase  in  the  use  of  those  tech- 
niques we  associate  with  old-fashioned  lob- 
bying. Thus,  we  now  understand  why  the 
employment  of  these  traditional  methods 
has  risen  as  quickly  as  the  use  of  the  clus- 
ters of  electronically  related  or  constituen- 
cy-based methods. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper  we  have  trained  for  the  first 
time  in  two  decades  systematic  data  on  the 
question  of  what  Washington-based  pres- 
sure groups  are  doing.  We  were  able  to 
assess  the  journalistic  common  wisdom  that 
there  has  been  recently  a  vast  expansion  in 
the  amount  of  interest  group  activity;  we 
have  found  that,  indeed,  such  an  expansion 
has  taken  place.  Not  only  are  there  more 
groups  active  in  Washington,  but  they  are 
doing  more.  The  explosion  in  pressure 
group  activity,  how^ever,  is  not  confined  to 
tho.se  methods  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an 
age  either  of  electronic  media  and  data 
processing  or  of  stronger  links  between  leg- 
islators and  constituents.  Rather,  the  in- 
crease has  taken  place  across  all  categories 
of  interest  group  techniques,  the  old-fash- 
ioned as  well  as  the  modern.  Hence,  we  con- 
cluded, "more  of  everything." 

In  addition,  when  we  probed  more  deeply, 
we  learned  that  for  each  much-vaunted  al- 
teration in  the  nature  of  group  activity 
there  is  historical  precedent.  It  is  the  di- 
mension not  the  substance  that  has  been 
modified.  Hence,  "more  of  the  .same. '"  Final- 
ly, we  looked  into  the  po.ssible  sources  of 


this  explosion  in  attempts  to  influence  gov- 
ernment and  found  the  sources  with  govern- 
ment itself.  Two  developments  seem  to  have 
fostered  this  growth:  the  tendency  of  the 
government  to  become  involved  in  more  and 
more  areas  of  economic  and  social  life;  and 
the  recent  reforms  in  Congress  which  have 
multiplied  the  number  of  bases  to  be 
touched  and  meetings  to  be  attended. 

Because  the  modes  of  interest  group  activ- 
ity have  remained  in  balance— that  is.  be- 
cause there  have  been  no  selective  increases 
in  certain  forms  of  group  influence  relative 
to  others— it  might  be  argued  that  "more  of 
the  same"  is  really  simply  "the  same."  We 
disagree.  We  only  need  recall  the  normative 
underpinnings  of  the  debate  between  the 
group  theorists  and  their  critics  to  under- 
stand that  an  expanded  group  process  is 
fraught  with  implications  for  democratic 
governance.  Even  if  there  is  more  of  all 
kinds  of  activity,  not  just  some  kinds,  and 
even  if  there  is  precedent  for  that  which  is 
presumed  to  be  innovation,  we  must  take  se- 
riously the  meaning  of  this  proliferating  ac- 
tivity. (This  observation  is  particularly  ger- 
mane for  the  explosive  growth  of  political 
action  committees— a  development  that  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  both  scholarly  and 
journalistic  attention.) 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's  academic  analysts 
of  American  politics  debated  the  implica- 
tions for  democracy  of  a  political  process  in 
which  private  groups  play  a  dominant  role. 
Today  a  similar  dialogue  is  taking  place  al- 
though the  terms  of  the  discussion  are 
somewhat  different  and  the  discussants  are 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  po- 
litical science.  Still,  as  before,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  contention  whether  a  clamorous 
group  process  is  salutary  for  democracy.  To 
some,  the  cacophony  of  interest  articulation 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  pluralist  promise, 
indicating  that  many  hitherto  silent  voices 
are  being  heard.  In  their  view,  to  suggest 
that  the  din  be  hushed  is  to  attack  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  of  liberties  in  a  re- 
public: the  right  of  citizens,  acting  collec- 
tively, to  appeal  to  government.  To  others, 
the  cacophony  is  the  application  to  politics 
of  the  "Medecade"  philosophy:  with  the 
clamor  comes  an  increasingly  divided  and 
fragmented  society,  a  paralysis  in  national 
policymaking,  and  a  politics  in  which  states- 
manlike concern  with  the  common  good 
yields  to  the  tunnel  vision  of  the  narrowly 
interested. 

Because  the  escalation  in  special-interest 
politics  .so  complicates  their  lives,  many 
members  of  Congress  incline  to  the  latter 
view.  Their  distaste  for  a  politics  of  frac- 
tious interest  groups  is  perhaps  ironic  since 
the  structural  and  procedural  reforms  initi- 
ated by  Congress  itself  appear  to  have 
played  an  important  part  in  spawning  more 
interest  group  activity.  Whether  or  not 
members  of  Congress  like  the  higher  decibel 
level,  they  have  to  assume  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  having  raised  the  volume. 
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APPENDIX— THE  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVES 
SURVEY 

Our  sampling  procedure  bears  elabora- 
tion. We  wished  to  devise  a  technique  that 
somehow  would  sample  randomly  from 
Washington  interest  group  activity,  not  to 
sample  Washington  lobbyists  or  even  the 
universe  of  organizations  represented.  In 
practical  terms  this  meant  that  we  wished 
to  construct  a  sampling  procedures  in  which 
the  active  and  well-funded  organizations 
that  build  a  large  Washington  operation— 
for  example.  General  Motors,  the  Petrole- 
um Institute,  or  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation—would have  a  greater  probability  of 
being  selected  than  smaller,  less  active,  and 
affluent  groups  like  the  Moped  A-ssociation 
of  America,  the  Forzen  Pizza  Institute,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Sex  Educators 
and  Counselors. 

We  were  able  to  locate  a  surrogate  meas- 
ure of  a  group's  Washington  activity  by 
using  the  National  Journals  Index  to  Pri- 
vate Organizations.  Twice  a  year  the  Na- 
tional Journal  publishes  three  separate  in- 
dexes—one listing  the  subjects,  one  listing 
the  names  of  individuals,  and  one  listing  the 
private  organizations  mentioned  in  its  arti- 
cles during  the  preceding  six  months.  In  any 
one  index  to  organizations,  the  AFL-CIO 
might  occupy  several  inches  of  column 
space  whereas  the  American  Hotel  and 
Motel  Association  might  merit  only  a  single 
entry.  We  assembled  indexes  over  a  four- 
year  period  (1977-80)  and  sampled  randomly 
from  them  by  line,  thus  giving  the  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  groups  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  being  selected. 

Not  all  the  organizations  listed  in  the  Na- 
tional Journals  index  have  their  own  of- 
fices in  Washington.  We  included  in  our 
sample  only  those  organizations  listed  In 
Washington  representatives— 1981  (1981)  as 
having  their  own  Washington  offices.  We 
eliminated  those  having  only  Washington- 
based  legal  counsel  or  consultants.  Practical 
consideration  dictated  this  decision.  We 
deemed  full-time  organizational  employees 
to  be  more  likely  to  be  intimately  involved 
in  many  aspects  of  the  organization's  affairs 
and  also,  as  salaried  employees,  more  likely 
than  those  who  bill  clients  by  the  hour  to 
share  their  lime  with  us.  Furthermore,  fo- 
cusing exclusively  on  organizational  employ- 
ees allowed  us  to  obviate  problems  of  profes- 
sional/client confidentiality. 

We  also  eliminated  from  the  sample  re- 
search organizations  like  the  Gallup  Poll, 
foreign  governments,  and  foreign  corpora- 
lions  (these  two  because  the  are  legally 
barred  from  lobbying  Congress  directly), 
and  representatives  of  American  subna- 
tional  governments  such  as  the  City  of 
Provo,  Utah,  or  Ihe  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  i.ssue  of  how  to  treat  organizations  of 
government  workers  is  workers  is  somewhat 
complicated.  We  decided  to  exclude  those 
who  lobby  on  behalf  of  governments,  such 
as  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
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cers.  but  to  retain  those  who  lobby  on 
behalf  of  their  own  private  interest  as 
public  employees,  such  as  National  Treasury 
Elmployees  Union.  What  this  meant  In  fact 
is  that  we  eliminated  organizations  m  which 
it  is  a  governmental  unit  (state,  regional  au- 
thority, city,  etc.)  that  Joins,  but  included 
those  in  which  the  mdividual  him.self  joins 

The  resulting  sample  contained  200  orga- 
nizations—corporations, trade  associations, 
unions,  professional  as.sociations.  civil  rights 
groups,  public  interest  groups,  and  .so  on. 
We  ultimately  conducted  interviews  in  175 
of  these  organizations.  Our  sample  includes 
a  broad  range  of  organizations  extending 
from  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

In  selecting  the  person  within  the  organi- 
zation to  interview  we  searched  the  person- 
nel listing  in  the  Washington  Representa- 
tives directory  for  the  one  person  whose  job 
title  indicated  that  he  or  she  would  have 
the  broadest  understanding  of  that  organi- 
zation's involvement  in  politics.  If.  after  an 
introductory  letter  and  follow-up  phone 
calls,  that  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
be  interviewed,  we  asked  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  someone  else  in  the  organization 
having  extensive  experience  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  its 


Waahinglun  aclivily.  Tlicsf  inLcrvicws 
lasted  approximately  two  hours  each.  The 
questionnaire  included  both  open-  and 
closed-ended  questions,  and  encompas.sed  a 
wide  range  of  subject-s. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  bias  we 
had  introduced  by  using  our  somewhat  un- 
usual .sampling  procedure,  we  conducted 
some  further  checks.  Our  concerns  were 
dual:  with  respect  to  the  various  categories 
of  Washington  organizations,  we  wished  to 
assess  the  effects,  first,  of  having  estab- 
lished as  our  sampling  frame  only  those  or- 
ganizations mentioned  in  the  National  Jour- 
nal, rather  than  all  those  listed  in  the 
Washington  Representatives  directory;  and. 
second,  of  having  increased  the  probability 
that  more  frequently  mentioned  organiza- 
tions would  be  chosen.  To  do  so  we  made  an 
enumeration  of  the  nearly  three  thousand 
organizations  meeting  our  criteria  that  were 
listed  in  the  directory  as  having  Washington 
offices.  We  also  chose  an  unweighted 
random  sample  of  two  hundred  organiza- 
tions from  the  National  Journal.  Table  3 
allows  us  to  compare  the  distributions  thus 
obtained  with  the  weighted  sample  we  origi- 
nally drew  from  the  National  Journal. 

Our  weighted  sample  of  two  hundred  or- 
ganizations—and the  one  hundred  .seventy- 
five  we  actually  interviewed— do  not  differ 
appreciably  from  the  random  sample  of  Na- 

TABLE  3  -THE  WASHINGTON  PRESSURE  SYSTEM 

(In  pwcml] 


tional  Journal  organizations  in  lernii  of  the 
distribution  of  organizations  into  rough  cat- 
egories. There  are  some  differences  between 
the  various  National  Journal  samples  and 
the  distribution  of  the  universe  of  organi2^- 
tions  having  Washington  offices:  however, 
the  differences  are  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  we  had  expected.  When  we  drew  our 
weighted  sample,  we  were  dismayed  that  54 
percent  of  the  organizations  represented 
business  and  assumed  that  the  National 
Journal's  thorough  coverage  of  economic  af- 
fairs was  responsible.  In  fact,  although  we 
oversampled  corporations  and  undersam- 
plcd  trade  associations  somewhat,  the  over- 
all total  for  business  organizations  was  right 
on  target.  Contrary  to  our  initial  concerns 
that  our  sample  did  not  capture  sufficient 
numbers  of  the  antagonists  of  business- 
unions  and  public  interest  groups— we  actu- 
ally oversampled  these  two  categories  sub- 
stantially. (This  is  perhaps  a  consequence  of 
the  journalistic  ethic  of  giving  each  side  of 
the  story  more  or  less  equal  coverage,  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  is  equal  pressure 
activity  on  both  sides.)  We  should  note  that 
our  sample  is  deficient  in  professional  asso- 
ciations and  in  groups  that  defied  classifica- 
tion. All  told  then,  our  sample  is  quite  rep- 
resentative of  the  categories  of  groups 
having  offices  in  Washington. 
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SKVKNTH   ANNIVKRSAKY   OF 
IKHAINIAN  HELSINKI  GROUP 


•  Mr    nol.K     Mr     PrrMdriit .   7    years 
;i^;u    Ujdny.    on    Nuv.  inbrr    V*.    1976.    10 
Ukrainians  met  in  K.-\    '■    :i!nioun(^(> 
the  formation  of  the  ikt;.  i.iaii  Public 
Group  to  promote  the  irnpl'  "n  ntatmn 
of   the   Helsinki   accords     K. '  <.t:inzing 
that    the    Helsinki    Final    A<  t    (owid 
become  the  foundation  for  an  ( fl(  ctive 
alternative     to     totalitarianism,     this 
Kfoup,    along    with    similar    Helsinki 
monitoring  groups  in  Moscow.  Lithua- 
nia   Georgia,  and  Armenia,   began  lo 
examine  how  the  Soviet  Government 
was  living  up  to  its  Helsinki  hcman 
rights  commitments.  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  Ukrainians  to  the  group  at- 
tested not  only   to  the  need   for  its 
work  but  also  to  the  repressive  nature 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Instead  of  greet- 
ing this  new  endeavor,  the  Kremlin,  in 
a   vicious  campaign,   singled   out   the 
Ukrainian  group  for  especially  harsh 
treatment. 

Despite  arrests  and  harassment,  the 
group    expanded    and    continued    its 
work  of  bringing  human  rights  viola- 
tions to  public  attention.  The  fact  that 
the  group  continued  to  grow  after  ad- 
ditional  harsh  measures  were  under- 
taken to  suppress  it.  is  a  testament  to 
the  moral  courage  of  its  members,  all 
of  whom  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
that  awaited  them.  Indeed,  of  the  36 
living  group  members,  26  are  currently 
imprisoned  or  in  internal  exile,  7  have 
been  forced  to  emigrate  to  the  West 
and  3  live  under  constant  police  sur- 
veillance.  Many  of  tho.se  imprisoned 
were  falsely  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fenses. Many  are  treated  with  particu- 
lar  callousness   by   prison   and   labor 
camp  authorities.  Also,  the  families  of 
some  prisoners  have  been  relentle.ssly 
presecuted.    Despite    the     efforts    of 
many    concerned    governments,    non- 
governmental   organizations    and    pr 
vatc    individuals    in    the    West,    ilu 
Soviet  Government  persists  in  its  at- 
tempt    to     isolate     and     silence     the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  monitors.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  them  have  been  given  addi- 
tional  sentences  shortly  before   they 
V. ,  r(^  scheduled  to  be  released. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  for  us 
to  remember  these  brave  men  and 
women.  Their  active  defense  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  face  of 
virtually  unparalleled  adversity,  is  an 
inspiration  of  all  Americans  who  cher- 
ish the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.  To  forget  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainina  monitoring 
group  is  to  forget  the  precious  nature 
of  our  own  freedom. 


oned    members.    The    Commission    on 
Security   and   Cooperation   in   Europe, 
on  which  I  .serve  as  cochairman.  con- 
tinues its  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  the 
persecuted    meinbers   of    the    Helsinki 
monitoring      groups     m      the     Soviet 
Union    It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  act  upon  the  pledges 
it  made  at  Madrid  and  show  that  it  is 
serious  in  pursuing  the  goal  of  true  se- 
curitv  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  of 
whicii  human  rights  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient. I  assure  you.  Mr.  President, 
that    we    will    not    forget    those    who 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
turn  the  noble  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Helsinki    Final    Act    and    Madrid    con- 
cluding document  into  reality.* 


EFFORTS  PF.RSIST  ON  GROUP'S  BEHALF 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  recently 
concluded  Madrid  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference on  security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe  repeatedly  spoke  out  in  behalf 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group  and 
specifically  raised,  in  plenary  state- 
ments, the  cases  of  15  of  its  impns- 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENiiuN 
PROGRAM  BY  THE  ELKS 
•  Mr    LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  Kenneth  V.  Cantoli.  grand  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  will  meet  with 
Members  of  Congress  to  announce  a 
new  national  campaign  by  the  Elks  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  education.  As 
part    of    this   effort,    drug    awareness 
chairmen  have  been  named  in  every 
State   and   training   seminars   will   be 
conducted   in  all   2.250   lodges   in  the 
country.     Public     service     announce- 
ments '  and    a    radio    and    newspaper 
series  will   further  reach  out   to   the 
public,  and  voung  people  in  particular. 
to  warn  them  of  the  hazards  of  drug 
abuse.  The  Elks  Foundation  hajs  allo- 
cated almost   one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  begin  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Mr.  Cantoli  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.  1 
commend  Mr.  Cantoli  and  his  fellow 
Elks  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
on  this  critical  problem.  To  inform  my 
colleagues  of  this  important  new  pro- 
t;ram  I  ask  that  Mr.  Cantoirs  remarks 
to  Members  of  Congress  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

The  materia!  follows: 
KiMARKS  OF  Kenneth  V.   Cantoli.  Grand 
KxALTED  Ruler.  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
and  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  for  arranging  this 
event.  You  are  most  gracious  hosts,  gentle- 

'"And  I  would  lil^e  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
spending  this  time  with  us.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  strong  representation  our 
Order  has  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Over  80  of  your  colleagues  in 
Congress  are  members  of  this  great  family 
of  Elkdom.  ,,  ,  ,.  ^ 

As  members,  vou  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
Orders  contributions  to  this  country  over 
the  past  115  years.  In  excess  of  $430  million 
has  been  given  to  worthy  causes,  agencies 
and  services  since  the  Order  was  founded  in 
1867  Each  vear  national,  state  and  local 
programs  conducted  by  our  1.6  million  mem- 
bers in  the  United  Slates,  focus  on  special 
projects  thai  need  assistance. 

Last  year  we  were  once  again  among  the 
leaders   in   educational   support   with   over 


$1.7  million  contributed  in  scholarships  for 
■A  orthy.  needy  students. 

In  that  same  year,  we  contributed  over 
$5.6  million  lo  youth  programs. 

The  handicapped  and  needy  received  an 
additional  $9.4  million  from  the  Elks  last 
year. 

In  all,  our  charitable  contributions  for 
1982  exceeded  $25  million  and  that  does  not 
include  the  millions  of  volunteer  hours  con- 
tributed by  our  members. 

This  year  we  are  embarking  on  a  new  pro- 
gram—one that  could  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  our  Order.  Last 
year  the  Elks  conducted  a  national  survey 
of  mayors  to  determine  the  greatest  areas  of 
need  for  volunteer  help  in  our  nation's  com- 
munities. In  response  to  the  findings  of  that 
survey,  the  Elks  are  undertaking  a  national 
drug  awareness  education  program.  'We  view 
this  program  as  a  long-term  commitment  in 
addition  to  the  yearly  special  projects  and 
other  volunteer  works  of  the  Order. 

Drug  awareness  chairmen  have  been 
named  in  every  state  and  training  seminars 
are  being  conducted  now  lor  those  chair- 
men Thev  will  duplicate  that  seminar  for 
all  of  our  2250  lodges  in  the  country,  where 
members  will  be  responsible  for  implement- 
ing the  drug  awareness  education  program 
in  their  local  communities. 

The  Grand  Lodge  will  produce  PubUc 
Service  announcements  that  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  radio  and  television  stations 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  also  be  spon- 
soring a  six-part  radio  series  and  a  six-part 
newspaper  series  on  the  hazards  of  drug 
abuse  among  our  young  people.  For  the  first 
SIX  months,  the  Elks  Foundation  has  allo- 
cated almost  one  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars 
to  begin  this  program. 

We  believe  drug  abuse  poses  todays  great- 
est threat  lo  our  country's  most  precious  re- 
source: its  youth.  Drug  abuse  destroys  the 
potentials  of  tomorrows  leaders  before 
those  potentials  can  develop.  If  this  trend  is 
not  reversed  our  citizens  will  be  severely 
hampered  in  their  ability  to  find  and  elect 
men  and  women  of  your  caliber  and  talents 
to  lead  our  country  in  the  future. 

Our  businesses  and  industries  will  be  re- 
stricted in  finding  and  developing  teams  oi 
executives,  managers  and  employees. 

Our  educational  institutions  will  suffer- 
in  fact  we  are  seeing  the  effects  already  in 
high  schools.  Students,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  short  term  memory  loss  as  a 
result  of  getting  high  on  drugs,  have  literal- 
ly lost  vital  portions  of  their  formal  educa- 
t"ion  Facts,  figures,  insights  and  experiences 
are  irretrievably  gone:  pushed  out  of  recall 
bv  mind-dulling  drugs. 

We  simplv  cannot  allow  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue The  Elks  are  committed,  leader  by 
leader  lodge  by  lodge,  member  by  member, 
to  eradicating  the  use  of  harmful  drugs 
among  our  children.  We  greatly  appreciate 
your  support  in  our  efforts  to  combat  this 
insidious  chemical  intrusion  in  our  society. 
The  minds  and  bodies  of  our  young  people 
are  at  risk.  Our  moral  fiber  and  national 
character  is  at  stake.  'We  urge  your  endorse- 
ment and  assistance  in  this  national  effort.* 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
STABILIZATION  PACKAGE 
•  Mr    HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have   introduced    two   bills   that    will 
halt    the    unauthorized,    steamrolling 
breakdown     of     the     congressionally 
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mandated  separation  between  banking 
and  other  finanriai  services. 

It  IS  iilsii  ni\  intention  to  introduce  a 
ti'.ird  bill,  \vturh  is  an  extension  of  S. 
1532— a  bill  preMously  introduced  by 
request  by  Senator  Garn  and  cospon- 
sored  by  myself,  and  Senators  Dodd 
and  Proxmire— that  imposes  a  6 
month  moratorium  on  the  breakdown 
of  this  legislative  wall.  I  am  withhold- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
for  today,  but  ask  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that 
Congress  would  prefer  an  alternative 
to  enacting  this  kind  of  temporary  so- 
lution to  the  problem  as  I  believe  we 
should.  Therefore.  I  am.  as  I  indicated, 
introducing  legislation  constituting  an 
alternative  course  of  action  for  the 
Congress.  This  legislation  would  pre- 
vent the  two  most  egregious  circum- 
ventions of  the  Federal  banking  regu- 
latory scheme. 

The  first  measure  I  am  introducing 
today  would  close  the  so-called  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  in  Federal  bank- 
ing law.  This  bill  redefines  the  term 
bank  so  as  to  prohibit  nonbanking 
firms  from  acquiring  a  bank  and  then 
divesting  themselves  of  either  their 
commercial  lending  or  deposit  taking 
functons.  and  thereby  evading  Federal 
banking  law. 

To  insure  a  balanced  approach.  I  am 
also  introducing  a  second  measure;  leg- 
islation to  plug  the  other  leak  in  the 
dike,  the  so-called  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole. This  legislation  would  prevent 
the  use  of  State  banking  laws  to  cir- 
cumvent congressionally  established 
policy  on  the  activities  of  bank  and 
bank  holding  companies. 

Mr.  President,  opinions  may  vary  on 
whether,  and  to  what  degree  if  any. 
our  Nation's  various  kinds  of  financial 
institutions  should  be  allowed  to 
merge,  recombine  or  redefine  the  role 
of  banking  and  nonbanking  activities. 
But  throughout  several  months  of 
hearings  this  summer  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  the  most 
commonly  expressed  concern  was  over 
the  recent  action  by  several  State  leg- 
islatures to  consider  or  enact  laws  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  permit  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  undertake,  through 
State-bank  affiliates,  activities  other- 
wise barred  under  Federal  law. 

Speaking  before  our  committee  in 
April,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan,  the  administrations  most  vocal 
advocate  of  bank  deregulation,  said  of 
this  State  activity: 

I  think  that  as  long  as  banks  are  going  to 
come  under  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
framework,  and  as  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  responsible  *  •  •  to 
help  these  banl(s  if  they  get  into  trouble 
*  *  •  then  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  state  what  activities  banks  may  or 
may  not  perform. 


In  September.  Federal  Kv.-,Lr'.  i 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  described  his 
concern  to  the  committee  this  way: 

[WJe  have  seen  initiatives  taken  in  some 
Stales  to  provide  sweeping  powers  for  their 
own  banks  that  go  far  beyond  anything  that 
the  Congre.ss  has  authorized  either  for 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies  •  •  •  We 
think  that  threatens  not  only  to  upset  the 
balance  between  the  two  systems,  but  cre- 
ates the  possibility  that  by  Slate  initiatives 
•  *  •  fundamental  protection  in  Federal  law 
would  be  undercut. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Congress  enacted  the  Garn-St  Ger- 
main Act.  which,  among  other  things, 
limited  the  insurance  activities  of 
bank  holding  companies.  In  title  VI  of 
the  Garn-St  Germain  Act.  which  origi- 
nated as  S.  207.  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Garn.  Williams.  Proxmire.  Bent- 
sen.  NuNN,  Cohen,  and  myself.  Con- 
gress articulated  a  public  policy  which 
prohibited  most  bank  holding  compa- 
ny insurance  activities— a  policy  in- 
tended to  extend  to  the  holding  com- 
panies themselves  and  all  their  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  components.  Leg- 
islation such  as  that  enacted  recently 
in  South  Dakota  would  circumvent  the 
will  and  intent  expressed  in  title  VI  of 
Garn-St  Germain.  This  legislation 
would  make  clear  that  the  limitations 
of  Garn-St  Germain,  and  those  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  extend  to 
State  banking  affiliates  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  even  though  State  law 
may  legitimately  authorize  free-stand- 
ing State-chartered  banks  to  engage  in 
activities  broader  than  those  intended 
by  Congress  for  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. 

Likewise,  in  connection  with  the  se- 
curities and  real  estate  activities  of 
bank  and  bank  holding  companies,  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  has  for  50  years  de- 
fined public  policy  with  respect  to  the 
separation  between  commercial  and  in- 
vestment banking,  and  other  commer- 
cial activities.  It  is  possible  that  Con- 
gress may  at  some  point  decide  to 
modify  that  policy.  Nevertheless,  that 
decision  is  for  Congress  to  make— it  is 
not  a  decision  to  be  made  by  1  or  more 
of  the  50  State  legislatures  especially 
where  departures  from  Federal  law- 
are  often  based  on  reasons  unrelated 
to  what  is  best  for  this  Nations  bank- 
ing system  as  a  whole. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  issue  of 
whether  there  are  unintended  loop- 
holes in  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and 
other  legislation  which  permit  State 
nonmember  banks  to  engage,  directly 
o'  indirectly,  in  such  activities  on  their 
own  is  currently  under  review  by  the 
FDIC  and  is  also  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion. Should  it  be  finally  determined 
by  the  FDIC  or  the  courts  that  loop- 
holes do  exist  in  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  or  other  laws  which  permit  such 
activities,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  enact  appropriate  amendments  to 
address  any  such  loopholes  on  the 
basis  of  a  full  record  developed  before 
the  FDIC  and  in  the  courts. 


Mr.  President,  recent  events  ha\e 
made  legislative  initiatives  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the 
many  institutions  comprising  the 
American  financial  system.  It  is  equal- 
ly indispensable  to  the  exercise  of 
Congre.ss  prerogative  to  mandate  fi- 
nancial structure  and  regulation  in  ac- 
cordance with  longstanding  public 
policy  considerations.  As  I  have  noted 
on  many  occasions,  my  preference  is 
for  the  so-called  temporary  moratori- 
um. Whatever  the  form  or  wording, 
however,  each  piece  of  legislation  that 
I  have  discussed  today  stands  for  the 
proposition,  and  the  reality,  that  we  in 
Congress  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
passive  witnesses  to  the  crumbling  of 
the  American  financial  structure.  The 
time  for  legislative  action  is  most  defi- 
nitely now.  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  reassertion 
of  the  congressional  prerogative. 
The  text  of  the  proposed  bill  follows: 

S.  2072 

A  bill  to  limit  temporarily  the  acquisition  of 
depository  institutions  and  the  commence- 
ment of  certain  new  activities  by  State- 
chartered  depository  institutions  and  for  ■ 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is 
the  date  of  its  enactment  and  this  Act  is 
liereby  repealed  on  June  30,  1984. 

Sec.  2.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  no  company  that  is  engaged  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  including  through  a  subsidi- 
ary, in  any  activity  not  permitted  for  a  bank 
holding  company  under  section  4  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  shall 
acquire  control  of  any  insured  bank,  and  no 
company  shall  acquire  control  of  insured 
banks  in  more  than  one  State  without  prior 
approval  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956 

Sec.  3.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  no  company  that  is  engaged  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  including  through  a  subsidi- 
ary (other  tlian  an  insured  institution),  in 
any  activity  other  than  an  activity  permit- 
ted for  a  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  on  the  effective  dale  of  thi.s  Act 
under  subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  for  a  bank  holding 
company  under  section  4  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  shall  acquire  con- 
trol of  any  insured  institution,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (tni  of  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Sec.  4  No  company  that  acquires  or  ac- 
quired control  of  an  insured  bank  or  insured 
institution  on  or  after  June  23,  1983,  shall 
retain  control  of  such  bank  or  institution  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly,  including 
through  a  subsidiary  (other  than  an  insured 
institution),  in  any  activity  other  than  an 
activity  permitted  for  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany under  section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  or  for  a  multiple  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  of  .section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  unless  such  insured  institution 
was  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  of 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no  com- 
pany shall  retain  control  of  insured  banks  in 
more  than  one  Stale  that  were  acqiured  on 


or  after  June  23.  1983.  unless  sucti  banks 
were  acquired  with  prior  approval  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Compan.v  Act  of  1956 

Sfc.  5    On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  no  State-chartered  depository  in- 
stitution may  commence,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,   including   through   a  subsidiary. 
any  activity  not  previously  and  lawfully  en 
gaged  in  by  that  institution  unless  (a)  such 
activity  was  authorized  for  that  type  of  in- 
stitution explicitly   and  not   by   implication 
by  a  Slate  statute  adopted,  or  by  interpreta 
lion  promulgated  thereunder,  prior  to  Janu 
ary   1,   1983;  (b)  such  activity   is  permitted 
under  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holdin>^ 
Company  Act  of  1956  for  a  bank  hold  com 
pany;  or  (c)  such  activity  is  explicitly  au 
thorized  by  a  Slate  statute,  or  interpreta- 
tion   promulated    thereunder,    and    is    per 
formed  exclusively  in  the  State  authorizing 
such  activity  for  customers  present  in  the 
Stale:  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
does  not  authorize  the  conduct  of  any  activ- 
ity currently  prohibited  to  Stale-chartered 
depository  institutions  under  section  20  or 
21  of  the  Act  commonly  known  as  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  a  State-chartered  savings  and  loan 
association  of  savings  bank  from  engaging 
in   any   activity   expressly   permitted  for  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  sav- 
ings bank  under  the  Garn-St  Germain  De- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1982. 

Sec  6.  Any  State-chartered  depository  in- 
stitution that  commenced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, including  through  a  subsidiary,  on  or 
after  June  23.  1983,  any  activity  that  would 
have  been  prohibited  by  this  Act  if  com- 
menced after  enactment  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  immediately 
terminate  such  activity.  ^  „  u 

Sec  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  bv  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
under  the  Financial  Inatilulions  Superviso- 
ry Act  of  1966  and  for  this  purpose  any  com- 
pany that  controls  an  insured  bank  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bank  holding  company. 
Sec.  8.  For  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(a)  -bank  holding  company",  •company", 
"control",  and  "subsidiary"  have  the  same 
meanings  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

(b)  "depository  institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  19(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act: 

(c)  insured  bank"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  provided  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  shall  aLso  include 
any  institution  that  is  eligible  to  become  an 
insured  bank  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  any  institution 
that  accepts  deposits  may  withdraw  by 
check  or  similar  means  for  payment  to  third 
parlies  and  engages  in  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans.  The  term  "bank" 
does  not  include  a  foreign  bank  having  an 
insured  branch  or  an  institution  expressly 
exempted  under  section  2(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956:  and 

(d)  "insured  institution"  and  "multiple 
savings  and  loan  holding  company"  have 
the  same  meanings  as  provided  in  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act.» 


LOBBVLSrS  AND  lliK  IKONY  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  SUNSHINE 

RULES 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER     Mr.    Presi- 


dent, as  I  announced  in  the  Record  of 
October  31,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  is  planning  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  1946  Federal  Regulation  of 


Lobbying  Act  on  November  15  and  16. 
1983. 

One  reason  1  am  interested  in  this 
area  is  the  extent  to  which  substantial 
growth  in  the  area  of  lobby  group  ac- 
tivity can  be  traced  to  organizational 
and  "procedural  changes  in  Congress 
In  a  study  documenting  lobb>  group 
growth,  two  political  .scientists  from 
Boston  College  found  that  recent  open 
meetings  rules  create  new  opportuni- 
ties for  influence  and  thereby  escalate 
the  work  load. 

An  October  31.  1983.  editorial  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  highlighted  this  phe- 
nomenon. Commenting  on  the  crowds 
of  lobbyists  in  attendance  at  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  markups, 
the"  Post  observed  that  the  congres- 
sional open  meetings  policy  enabled 
lobby  groups  to  "make  sure  that  the 
pres.sure  they  exerted  on  a  Congress- 
man in  private  does  not  get  dissipated 
when  his  colleagues  pre.ss  for  compro- 
mise." The  Post  concluded  that,  al- 
though open  meetings  rules  usually 
worked  well,  sometimes  the  public  in- 
terest could  best  be  served  by  private 
deliberations. 

While  I  believe  it  may  be  exaggerat- 
ing the  power  of  lobby  groups,  the 
Post  provides  verification  of  the 
Boston  College  study's  finding  and 
points  up  one  of  the  areas  that  our 
oversight  hearings  will  cover. 

The  issue  is  important  because  it  il- 
lustrates an  ironic  side  effect  of  the 
sunshine  rules  Congress  enacted  for 
itself  in  the  1970s.  By  opening  meet- 
ings, heretofore,  closed  to  the  public. 
Congress  also  provided  increased 
access  for  lobby  groups.  This  proce- 
dural change  and  other  changes,  such 
as  the  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
and  the  rapid  turnover  of  congression- 
al membership,  has  left  lobby  groups. 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  Boston 
College  study,  "with  little  choice  but 
to  escalate  the  range  and  volume  of 
their  activities." 

Our  hearings  will  provide  further  de- 
tails of  this  phenomenon  a-s  part  of 
our  stated  goal  of  gathering  informa- 
tion to  educate  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  on  how  lobby  groups 
operate  in  a  modern  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  editori- 
al be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Po.sl.  Oct.  31,  19831 
Behind  Closed  Doors 
Before  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
formed its  ways,  revenue  and  entitlement 
bills  were  routinely   rammed  through   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  its  powerful 
chairman.  Frequently  it  took  many  months 
before  outside  observers  could  figure  out  ex- 
actly which  private  interests  had  managed 
to  walk  away  with  what.  That  didnt  strike 
most  people  as  a  good  way  of  guarding  the 
public  interest,  and  1973  reforms  required 
thai   all   meetings   be   open   to   the   public 
unless  a  committed  majority  voted  to  close  a 
particular  session. 

Since  then  open  doors  have  been  the  rule 
at    Ways    and    Means    markups.    But    the 


people  who  have  walked  through  those 
doors  have  not  typically  been  the  general 
public;  rather,  they  have  been  the  same 
powerful  lobbyists  who  work  the  congres- 
sional corridors.  Now  they  can  make  sure 
(hat  the  pressure  Ihey  exerted  on  a  con- 
gre.ssman  m  private  doesn't  get  dissipated 
when  his  colleagues  press  for  compromise. 

With  the  spotlight  on  them,  congressmen 
spend  much  more  time  worrying  about  the 
quality  of  their  own  performances  that  the 
quality  of  the  legislation  they  ultimately 
produce.  Even  minor  technicalities  get 
bogged  down  because  legislators  are  embar- 
rassed 10  aomit  they  don't  understand 
what's  going  on.  Compromises  get  worked 
out  m  hasty  corridor  meetings  or  rammed 
through  conxmittee  on  party-line  votes— and 
they  tend  to  break  down  when  a  bill  comes 
to  the  floor.  And  in  the  final  chaos  of  a  big 
tax  markup  it  is  still  impossible  for  the 
public  (and  even  the  staffers)  to  figure  out 
what  happened. 

The  tax  bill  thai  recently  emerged  from 
Ways  and  Means  was  marked  up  in  closed 
session.  It  is  not  a  big  revenue-raiser,  but 
many  provisions  required  considerable  polit- 
ical courage.  Judged  by  the  speed  and  out- 
come of  the  process,  closed  doors  certainly 
seem  to  have  worked  in  the  public  interest 
in  this  case.  That's  not  to  conclude  that 
closed  se,ssions  should  be  the  rule.  When  it 
comes  to  handing  out  public  benefits,  secre- 
cy can  work  very  much  against  the  general 
interest— witness  the  pork-barrel  grab  typi- 
cal  of   closed   appropriation   subcommittee 

sessions. 

By  and  large,  the  current  rule  seems  to 
work  well.  Open  sessions  should  be  the  gen- 
eral practice.  But  if  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee's members  feels  that  a  closed  session  is 
more  appropriate  for  a  particular  measure, 
they  should  be  willing  to  vote  on  the  record 
for  that  decision.  If  the  thing  gets  out  of 
hand,  you  can  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  noise  about  ii.« 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  odds  and  ends  that  may  be 
taken  care  of  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  cleared  by  the  minority 
leader.  We  will  know  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

In  the  meantime.  I  invite  Senators 
w  ho  have  remarks  to  make  in  morning 
business  to  do  so  now,  and  I  will  try  to 
get  the  Senate  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  remind  Senators  that  tomorrow  we 
have  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene at  9  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MOYNIHAN  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER  M:  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  tomorrow  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  be  recognized  on  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SI-  NA  li':  IM^nci-  nr!.'!    ON 

.V:  HAKf  i:  W:  FYesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.st'iu  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  order  tomorrow, 
the  time  remaining  before  10:15  a.m., 
be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  rou 
tine  morning  business,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each;  that  at  10:15  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  is  the  civil 
rights  reauthorization  bill. 

The  Phi  .SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obi'      ;.■     It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAKI  R  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest till    ,ii).,i  u!f  Mf  n  quorum. 

The    PRP;sil>!N(,    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  tuii 
The   a.ssistant    legislative  clerk   pro- 
--•.Ir.i  !,,  rail  the  roll. 
v.:     liAKl-:R.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanmious  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAK!  U  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  bt'tir:  jirt  of  discretion  would  be 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  at  10  a.m.,  instead  of  10:15,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  br  amended  in  that  fashion. 

The  ['K!  SiDI.Nc;  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje(  1 1(11,   u  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKl-:ii.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ih  .    u f  of  a  quorum. 

The  !'K I. SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed. I  '       i;:  the  roll. 

M:  MAI  HI  AS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  r  •  :  :  that  the  order  for 
the  quorut':     ii:  oe  rescinded. 

The  IHi  SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objt  i.  ;iu;..  It  !--  ^(1  ordered. 


A   Hl^FACll   (  >1    SECURITY 

Mr.  MAIMIAS  Mr.  President,  I 
wish   \"   n;  iK.     I    brief  report   to  the 

.■^^enut.     .1.  ;'ti  respect  to  a  report  of  a 
!)!    ;i  !.    .!   ,erurity  which  has  occurred 

ar  !  lie  i  )ei):ir'rn'-ii'  of  State. 

V-^'enlr.  ih.i i.t  10  o'clock  in  the 
•■;  r:  ::.,  ;  rec.i,e<i  a  telephone  call 
:r..r:  I  ui  ■  -X'liirii.s,  who  is  a  reporter 
iiir    M-'n meiiia    Television   News.   He 

11  1  ti a'  It  -vu-,  a  matter  that  involved 
nat  irr  al  e<  ;•  ity,  and  I  agreed  to  meet 
',».  It  i!  tiiri! 

.S!it).-,e(iijen!  Is  I  .a.>.  Mr  .Adams  early 
if.  the  at'eniMiin  iiiid  at  that  time  he 
toil!  iw  '!iai  hi  had  received  a  call 
from  LiT'-iii  HetMrni  at .  II '.  .v'lere  one 
of  'tie  ii'.niate.'..  Siad  a-!,:  •■!  dim  that 
he,    <\-i    inii.a'e     '.K  L.    ::,    [Mj.ssession  of 


rertaii.  dm 


tnt  ri'  A  i  ;  ri  purported  to 
rie  !  l;i...-,if  led  papers  Irnni  the  Depart- 
rnei!'  nf  State 

Mr  Adam,.  ;.a.d  'ha'  in  x>  :.■  ■  i' 
i:v<<  t-'rida',  ;ir.d  .did  iii  lat  I  re(tiV( 
•hiM  dm  iments  from  the  inmate, 
(  harli-,  (ny  that  he.  Mr.  Adams,  was 
[jrepari  d  to  riin:  'hem  over  to  the  De- 
par' rni;i'    ii!   .S'.i'e    Aithout  using  the 


information  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments and  without  making  any  copies 
of  the  documents  on  the  condition 
that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  that  a  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  Department  of 
State  would  receive  the  documents. 

There  was  an  implication  in  Mr. 
Adams'  request  that  I  was  asked  to  go 
in  order  to  insure  that  appropriate  leg- 
islative oversight  in  this  matter  would 
be  applied. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  agreed 
to  accompany  him  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  did  so.  and  Mr.  Adams 
delivered  to  Mr.  Shumate.  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  an  envelope 
containing  documents  of  varying  de- 
grees of  security  classification. 

Mr.  Shumate,  who  was  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  received 
the  documents.  He  advised  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  recovered 
other  classified  material  from  Lorton 
Reformatory  and  advised  that  a  de- 
partmental investigation  was  already 
underway. 

I  told  him  of  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  this  breach  of  security,  that  I  was 
sure  the  committee  would  not  only 
want  to  be  advised  of  the  results  of 
the  departmental  investigation  but 
would  in  fact  probably  want  to  make 
its  own  inquiries  into  the  matter. 

I  am  told  today  that  the  departmen- 
tal investigation  is  going  forward,  so  I 
wish  to  assure  Senators  that  the 
matter  is  receiving  the  attention  at 
the  very  highest  level  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  have  also  advised  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Percy,  as  well  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  so  they  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  matter. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  the  actions  taken  by  James 
Adams,  of  Metromedia  News,  who  I 
think  has  acted  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  responsibility.  These  docu- 
ments had  obvious  sensational  value 
simply  because  of  the  classification 
stamped  on  them.  And  he  could  have 
exploited  that  value  for  news  pur- 
poses. He  avoided  that  sensationalism 
by  agreeing  to  turn  the  documents 
over  without  disclosing  the  text.  I 
think  this  is  an  act  of  restraint  on  his 
part  which  is  noteworthy.  In  an  age  in 
which  we  accuse  the  press  of  sensa- 
tionalism, it  is  an  act  of  restraint  that 
I  think  should  be  noted  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  also  constrained  to  mention  the 
action  of  the  inmate.  Charles  Cox. 
who  also  showed  a  sense  of  responsi- 
hility  by  delivering  the  documents  to 
Mr  Adams  and  by  requesting  that  Mr. 
Adams  turn  them  over  to  the  proper 
authority.  I  have  not  talked  to  Mt 
Cox.  I  do  not  know  what  motivated 
him,  but  clearly  the  action  he  took 
was  a  responsible  one. 


So,  Mr.  President,  Senators  may  rest 
assured  that  although  tliis  is  a  serious 
matter  it  is  being  dealt  with  in  a  seri- 
ous way  and  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  will  receive  reports  as  soon 
as  the  information  is  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  (,rdered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader  by 
telephone.  He  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  the  nomination  that  we  were 
working  for  clearance  on  both  sides 
which  could  not  be  included  in  our 
prior  action  has  now  been  cleared  on 
his  side.  It  is  also  eleared  on  this  side. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Myers, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  gener- 
al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


All-; 


>i!A  d- 


The  i'i.l  siDl.Ni,  oiiii  IH.  The 
nomination  will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W. 
Myers.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  ■  nrifirmed. 

Mr.  HAKi  R  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  (HI  KIR.  The 
Chair.  In  his  raparits  :i.s  it  Senator 
from  la  I  .1  till  the  motion  be 
laid  u:.  •  !a  i.ibli . 

Without  objection,  the  motion  is  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr  BAKER  1  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


M(  ilSI.A  liV  !■    Sr  SSK  )N 

Mr  HAKI-H  Mr  lYe.SKleni.  1  ask 
unanur.ii,  '!,,,ni  -hat  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


Ihe   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With 
I. Id  nbjortion.  it  i.->  so  ordered. 


PROCiHAM 

Mr  HAKF.R  Mr  President,  on  to 
morrow  tlu-  SeiiHle  will  convene  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the  rec- 
ot;nition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinKuishcd  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihani 
will  be  recognized  under  a  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  no  further  than  10  a.m. 
At  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfin 
ished  business,  which  is  the  Civil 
Rights     Commission     reauthorization 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  matter  can  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  that  there  will  be  time  then  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  votes 
throughout  the  day.  I  expect,  as  well, 
that  tomorrow  will  almost  certainly  be 
a  late  day,  perhaps  very  late.  The 
present  continuing  resolution  expires 
at  12  midnight  on  Thursday. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  perhaps  send  us  a 
continuing  resolution  during  the  day 
tomorrow. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  tomor- 
row. Mr.  President,  and  once  again  I 
urge  Members  to  consider  that  Thurs- 
day may  be  very  late. 

It  is  still  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  can  complete  action  on  the 
must  legislation  by  tomorrow  evening 
at  midnight  and  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary   to    bring    the    Senate    in    on 


Fridav  or  Saturday.  That  remains  a 
prospect,  but  I  hope  that  we  are  able 
to  finish  the  action  on  the  CR  before 
then  and  adjourn  for  the  Veterans 
Dav  holiday  as  advertised. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  .see  no 
other  Senators  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  m  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Whereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6  56  p,m.. 
recessed  until  Thursday,  November  10, 
1983.  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  9,  1983: 
Department  or  State 

Daniel  Anthony  ODonohue.  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  Minisier-Counselor.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 

William  H.  Luers,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist  Republic. 

Diego  C  Asencio.  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

W  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 


ce.  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State 

African  Development  f  orNDATioN 
T,  M,  Alexander.  Sr  ,  oi  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation   for  a  term 
of  6  years, 

U,S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Frank  J    DonatelU.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
a.s.si.<^tanL    administrator   of   the   Agency   for 
International  Development 

Inter-Amep.ican  Foundation 
Langhorne  A,  Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20. 
1984 

J,  William  Middendorf  Ii.  of  Virgrna,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-Amencan  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  20.  1988. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 
Thomas  G.  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Department  of  Justice 
Daniel  J.  Horgan.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Foreign  Service 
Foreign    Sendee    nominations    beginning 
Paul    H.    Boeker,    and    ending    Laron    Lee 
Jensen,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  4,  1983. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  1370; 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Myers.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 
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HOrSE  OF  RKPKKSKNTATIX  KS— Mrr///r.sY/«//.   Xorcmhcr  9.  I9S.1 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Of  all  Your  many  gifts,  O  God,  we 
thank  You  for  the  gift  of  freedom. 
Whether  religious  or  political  or 
social,  we  can  believe  as  we  would  be- 
lieve, we  can  vote  as  we  wish,  and  we 
can  speak  as  we  desire.  O  God,  You 
created  us  in  Your  own  image,  and 
You  have  given  us  consciences,  so  we 
thank  You  that  we  can  be  responsible 
for  our  works  and  our  actions.  Teach 
us,  O  God,  to  think  seriously  about 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  help  us  to 
be  grateful  for  this  noble  tradition 
that  is  ours.  AnvMi 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BTJLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  en 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  368,  nays 
25,  answered  'present  "  6,  not  voting 
34.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No 

4711 

YEAS- 

368 

Ackerman 

Beilenson 

Britt 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Brooks 

AXaka 

Bereuter 

Broomfield 

Albosla 

Berman 

Brown  (CA) 

Alexander 

B«thune 

Brown  (CO) 

Anderson 

Bevlll 

BroyhiU 

Andrews  (NCj 

BiagKJ 

Bryant 

Andrews  iTX) 

Biliraki.s 

Burton  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Bllley 

Burton  (IN) 

Anthony 

Boehlerl 

Campbell 

Applegate 

Boland 

Carney 

Archer 

Boner 

Carper 

Aspin 

Bonior 

Carr 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Chandler 

Barnes 

Borski 

Chappell 

B&rtletl 

Bosco 

Chappie 

Bateman 

Boucher 

Clarke 

Bates 

Boxer 

Clay 

Bedell 

Breaux 

Clinger 

Coats 

Hayes 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Coleman  (MOi 

Herlel 

Coleman  iTXi 

Hightowcr 

Collins 

Hillis 

Conablo 

Hopkins 

Conte 

Horton 

Conyers 

Hoyer 

Cooper 

Hubbard 

Corcoran 

Hiirkaby 

Courier 

Hughes 

Coyne 

Hunter 

CraiK 

Hutto 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hyde 

Crane,  Philip 

Ireland 

DAmours 

Jeffords 

Dnnirl 

Johnson 

Daschle 

Jones  'OK) 

Daub 

Jones  (TNi 

Davis 

Kaptur 

de  la  GBr7.a 

Kasich 

Dellum-s 

Kaslenmeier 

Derrick 

Kazen 

DeWme 

Kennelly 

Dicks 

Kildec 

Dingell 

Kindnr-ss 

Donnelly 

Kogovsek 

Dor.'san 

Kolter 

Dowdy 

Kostmaycr 

Downey 

Kramer 

Dreier 

iJiFalce 

Duncan 

Lagomarsino 

Dwyer 

Lantos 

Dyson 

Latta 

Eckart 

Leath 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Emerson 

Lehman  (FLi 

EnKlish 

Leland 

Erdreich 

Lent 

Erlenborn 

Levin 

Evans  (ID 

Levine 

Fasten 

Levitas 

Fazio 

Lewis  (CA) 

Feighan 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ferraro 

Livingston 

Fiedler 

Uoyd 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Fish 

Long (LAi 

Flippo 

Long  (MDi 

Flono 

Loll 

FoKlietta 

Lowery  (CA) 

Foley 

Lujan 

Fowler 

Luken 

Prank 

Lundine 

Franklin 

Mack 

Vnmel 

MacKay 

Frost 

Madigan 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Gaydos 

Marriott 

Gekas 

Martin  (IL) 

Gephardt 

Martin  iNCi 

Gibbons 

Martini  NY) 

Gilman 

Martinez 

Ginnrich 

Matsui 

Glickman 

Mavroules 

Gonzalez 

Mazzoli 

Gore 

McCain 

Ormdiaon 

McCandless 

Gray 

McCloskey 

Green 

McCollum 

Gregg 

McCurdy 

Guarinl 

McDade 

Gunderson 

McEwrn 

Hall  (IN) 

McGralh 

Hall.  Ralph 

McHugh 

Hall,  Sam 

McKernan 

Hamilton 

McKinney 

Hammerschmidt 

McNulty 

Hance 

Mica 

Hansen  (ID) 

Michel 

Hansen  (UTi 

Miller  (CA) 

Harrison 

Minela 

Hartnett 

Minish 

Matcher 

Moakley 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

MimlKomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorrLson  iCT) 

Morn.son  'WA^ 

Murphy       •-<■ 

Miirtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ol>ey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parr  IS 

Pashayan 

Pal  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangcl 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Robln.son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulz^ 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 


Sponce 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thoma-s  (CAi 

Thomas  iGAi 

Torres 


AuCoin 

Badham 

Coughlln 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Harkin 


Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

NAYS— 25 

Hiler 

Holt 

Lipinski 

Markey 

MilUr(OH) 

Mitchell 

Otliniier 

Rahall 

Roberts 


Wliillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO I 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabj 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Walker 

Young (AK) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT  "-6 


Dymally 
Ford(TN) 


Jacobs 
Oberstar 


Smith.  Robert 
St  Germain 


NOT  VOTING-34 


Doggs 
Byron 
Cheney 
Crockett 
Dixon 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards  ( AL) 
Edwards  ( OK ) 
Evans (lAI 
Ford  (Ml) 
Forsythe 


Garcia 

Gramm 

Hall  (OH) 

Heftel 

Howard 

Jenkins 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Kemp 

l<each 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mikulski 


Molinarl 

Mrazek 

Neal 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Solarz 

Slratton 

Cdall 

Winn 


a  1010 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  SAVAGE,  and 
Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  changed  their 
votes  from  'present  "  to  "yea." 

Sc  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  rerorded. 


D  1020 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2968,  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2968)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity staff,  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 


aurcc    to    a    conference    asked    by    the 
Senate. 

The  SPtiAKKH  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-s.saohu.sett.s',^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Me.s.sr.s.  BoL.'^Nn.  Zablocki.  Mazzoli. 
Min>:t.\,  Fow^i.ER,  Hamilton.  Gore. 
.STOKf:s.  McCuRDY.  Robinson.  White 
HURST,  Young  of  Florida.  Stump,  and 
Goodling;  and,  for  matters  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
t(c  on  Armed  Services:  Messrs,  Price. 
Stratton.  and  Dickinson. 


PERMISSION  Vnli  srBCOMMIT- 
TKE  ON  CO.MMERCF,  CON- 
SUMER AND  MONETARY  AF- 
FAIRS OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

TO      SIT      TODAY       in'KING       ,S- 
MINfTE  RULE 

.Mr,  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Con.sumer.  and 
Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  in  a  hearing  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.    Ls   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  LELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Hou.se  of  Rcpre.senlatives  prepares  to 
vote  on  H.R.  4102.  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Preservation  Act  of  1983,  Mem- 
bers from  acro.ss  the  country  are  being 
lobbied  by  AT&T  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  campaigns  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

At  first,  it  was  unclear  why  AT&T 
oppo.sed  the  legislation  so  vigorously. 
The  reason  became  clear,  however,  in 
October  when  AT&T  filed  long-dis- 
tance rate  reductions  based  on  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's access  charge  ruling,  which 
shifts  costs  from  long  distance  to  local 
customers. 

While  the  access  charge  decision 
would  reduce  AT&T's  long-distance 
costs  by  more  than  $4  billion,  its  rate 
reduction  request  amounted  to  only 
SL75  billion,  leaving  AT&T  with  a  S2 
billion    windfall    profit    to    keep    for 

Itself. 

For  that  reason,  and  many  others,  I 
urge  you  to  support  H.R.  4102. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER 
CHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER 
TES  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
„!..inimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  th(- 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  10  am. 
on  Wednesday,  November  9,  1983,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  an  oversight 
hearing  on  a  proposal  to  amend  46 
App.  U.S.C.  183(b)  by  increasing  the 
pre.sent  amount  of  liability  of  the 
owner  of  a  seagoing  vessel  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  in  respect  of  loss  of  life 
or  bodily  injury.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee expects  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  any  changes  that  may  be  needed 
to  the  limitation  of  liability  laws. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  FoRSYTHE).  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder),  have  been  appri.sed  of 
the  hearing  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
!()  the  request  ot   the  K.ciitl'-man  from 
New  York'.' 
There  was  no  objection. 


.2  This  symbol   reprt-icnts  the  time  ot  day   during  the   Mouse  prcneedinKS,  e.j;.,  D   140''   is  2:07  p.m. 
his  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  s[>oken  by   the  Member  on  the  floor. 


AT&r  WINDFALL 
(Mr.  LELAND  a.sk(  d  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


PASSAGE  OF  TELEPHONE  BILL 
WOULD  BENEFIT  ALL  CON- 
SUMERS-ESPECIAI-LY  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  take  up  H.R.  4102,  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983, 

This  i.ssue.  more  than  any  other  I 
can  think  of,  pits  AT&T  against  Amer- 
ican consumers.  Rising  telephone  rates 
are  a  threat  to  all  consumers,  but  the 
real  threat  is  ^o  senior  citizens  who  are 
lea.st  able  to  pay  for  the  doubling  and 
tripling  of  telephone  rates  that  may 
occur  if  this  legislation  is  not  adopted. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth).  H.R.  4102 
would  provide  continued  availability  of 
telephone  service  at  affordable  rales 
for  all  Americans. 

Across  this  Nation  local  telephone 
users  face  ma.ssive  rate  increases.  In 
my  own  State  of  Washington  local 
rates  may  triple  in  certain  areas.  A 
recent  CBS  news  poll  found  that  50 
percent  of  our  older  senior  citizens  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  telephone  service  if  the  rates 
arc  doubled, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  terribly  im- 
portant for  senior  citizens.  Yesterday 
13  major  national  senior  citizens  orga- 
nizations all  came  out  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4102.  It  is  really  the  most 
important  i.ssue  to  face  senior  citizens 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  H.R.  4102 
on  behalf  of  senior  citizens. 


THE  IMPORT.ANCE  OF  H  R  4102 
TO  THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  urge  your  support 
of  H.R.  4102,  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill,  simply  stated,  is  to  » 
assure  the  continued  availability  and 
affordability  of  basic  telephone  service 
to  all  Americans. 

Our  Nation's  telephone  industry  is 
going  through  a  major  transition. 
However,  none  of  these  changes— in- 
cluding the  breakup  of  AT&T— can 
justify  the  doubling  of  local  residen- 
tial telephone  rates. 

When  requests  for  large  rate  in- 
creases were  made  in  several  States 
throughout  the  country  earlier  this 
year,  our  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Consumer  Interests  held  hearings 
and  gathered  information  about  the 
impact  that  such  increases  would  have 
on  older  Americans.  We  learned  that; 

Fifty  percent  of  Americans  over  64 
years  of  age  and  72  percent  of  those 
with  low  incomes  believe  that  they 
could  not  afford  a  phone  if  the  cost  of 
local  telephone  service  doubled: 

The  activities  of  volunteer  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  .serving  the  el- 
derly would  be  severely  restricted  by 
sizable  increases  in  local  telephone 
rates:  and 

The  recent  FCC  "access  charge"  de- 
cision would  inequitably  spread  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  long  distance 
and  local  telephone  networks. 

H.R.  4102  is  designed  to  minimize 
proposed  increases  in  local  telephone 
rates  by  requiring  those  who  benefit 
from  the  availability  of  the  telephone 
network  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  its  serv- 
ice costs.  Consistent  with  this  princi- 
ple, the  bill:  First,  modifies  the  FCC's 
■access  charge"  decision,  eliminating 
flat  monthly  charges  on  residential 
consumers  and  small  businesses: 
.second,  insures  that  State  regulatory 
commissions  have  sufficient  authority 
to  regulate  telephone  rates;  third,  es- 
tablishes a  universal  service  fund  to 
a.ssure  that  service  remains  affordable 
m  rural  and  other  high  cost  areas;  and 
fourth,  requires  State  public  utility 
commissions  to  establish  lifeline  rates 
for  low-income  residential  users. 

This  may  well  be  the  most  important 
senior  citizen  issue  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  Older  Americans  are  count- 
ing on  the  Congress  to  keep  future 
telephone  rales  affordable. 


AMERICA'S      DAIRY      POLICY      IS 
CAUGHT      BETWEEN      A      ROCK 
AND  A  HARD  PLACE 
!Mr.   LEHMAN  of  California  asked 

and   was  given  permission  to  address 
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the  House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  vote  on 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  country's 
massive  oversupply  of  dairy  products 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  production  back 
In  line  with  consumption.  The  choice 
we  are  being  presented  with  is  not  a 
clear  cut  one: 

If  we  do  nothing  to  alter  the  current 
$1  assessment  on  Americas  dairymen, 
many  will  go  broke. 

If  we  pass  the  compromise  agree- 
ment that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee recommends,  many  cattlemen 
may  go  belly  up. 

According  to  many  dairy  organiza- 
tions, passage  of  the  Conable  milk  sub- 
stitute will  also  spell  doom  for  many 
dairy  farmers. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1946  when  he  observed  that  'We're  in 
the  position  of  a  family  with  a  litter  of 
puppies:  we've  got  to  decide  which 
ones  to  drown." 

Personally  I  do  not  like  the  prospect 
of  forcing  America's  dairymen,  cattle- 
men, consumers  or  ta.xpayers  into  star- 
vation at  the  expense  of  one  another. 
However,  today  we  are  being  asked  to 
decide  whether  to  pay  dairy  producers 
not  to  milk  their  cows,  or  to  assess 
dairymen  a  $1  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
milking  their  cows,  or  to  allow  the 
Government  to  continue  to  purchase 
whopping  amounts  of  cheese  and 
butter  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
only  to  see  these  goods  rot  away  in 
warehouses  across  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  happy  choice  to  make,  or 
even  a  sensible  one. 


D  1030 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
stand  before  the  House  as  1  of  26 
freshmen  Democrats  voting  against 
final  passage  yesterday  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  My  vote  was  one  of 
strong  conviction  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  stopgap  meas- 
ures. There  are  two  points  I  would  like 
to  make. 

First,  to  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
I  would  say  that  the  vote  against  the 
continuing  resolution  was  not  a  vote 
against  Congressman  Wright's 
amendment.  Instead,  it  was  a  state- 
ment, a  vote  against  the  budget  proc- 
ess that  continually  fails  to  address 
the  enormous  Reagan  deficit. 

The  administration  that  promised 
the  American  people  a  balanced 
budget  by  1983  has  clearly  failed  to  de- 
liver, with  projected  deficits  now  ex- 


pected to  near  the  $,iOO  billiun  nuirh.. 
The  involvement  of  the  administration 
in  the  budget  process,  continually 
hampers  the  process,  as  does  the  in- 
ability of  the  Republican-led  Senate  to 
act  in  a  reasonably  expeditious 
manner  on  the  budget.  The  Democrat- 
ic-led House  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
mitment to  passing  a  budget  aimed  at 
reducing  the  Reagan  deficit. 

Second,  to  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle.  I  would  say  that  my  vote  should 
not  be  considered  a  victory  against 
those  educational  and  social  invest- 
ments necessary  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  Nation.  Had  I  felt  as  they 
do,  I  would  have  voted  to  recommit 
the  bill,  which  I  did  not. 

The  statement  was  made  yesterday 
that  something  has  to  be  done  to  the 
current  means  used  to  arrive  at  a 
budget.  The  annual  usage  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment functioning  must  be  put  to  a 
stop,  the  American  people  deserve  no 
less.  My  vote  yesterday  affirms  my 
conviction  that  something  must  be 
done  to  change  the  budget  process.  A 
reasonable,  responsive  approach  to  es- 
tablishing a  budget  for  the  Federal 
Government  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  it  is  unfair  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  view  the  vote 
yesterday  of  a  mandate  for  anything 
less  than  a  call  for  a  more  responsive 
approach  to  getting  a  budget  passed 
and  a  beginning,  a  starting  point  for 
doing  something  constructive  to  ad- 
dress the  burden  placed  on  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  by  the  enormous 
Reagan  deficits. 

Hard  choices  concerning  funding  for 
education  and  other  socially  beneficial 
programs  do  not  dissuade  me.  I  sup- 
port these  programs  and  will  continue 
to  work  to  see  that  these  vital  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation's  future  are  made, 
and  will  work  adamantly  to  secure  the 
needed  money  to  insure  their  success. 
But.  I  will  as  equally,  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  improve  on  the 
current  budget  process. 


INTER-REGIONAL   rRANSFER 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
regional transfer  issue,  which  has  been 
raised  by  AT&T  is  an  effort  to  balkan- 
ize  the  House.  It  is  a  divide  and  con- 
quer strategy  designed  to  pit  one 
region  of  the  country  against  another. 

AT&T  is  alleging  (incorrectly)  that 
some  States  will  unfairly  subsidize  the 
costs  of  telephone  service  in  other 
States.  This  is  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  distract  the  Congress  from:  First, 
the  billions  in  unnecessary  local  rate 
increases  that  will  occur  over  the  next 
6  years  unless  the  Congress  acts;  and 
second,  the  enormous,  unjustified 
shift  in  costs  from  large  users  of  tel- 


phone  servirc  in  r'sidf  ri'ial  ratipayers 
caused  by  ih>  ]■('(.'  ;i n  n.-  (  hurK'c  de- 
cisinn 

H  K     41111;    I:     ;i    Ii;it|on;i.l    bi!l      I!     is   a 

carefully  craft<(i  biilaiirc  that  received 
the  support  of  northtTners.  .southern- 
ers, westerners,  niuiwesterner.s.  and 
urban  and  rural  members  duririk'  the 
Commerce  Committees  eon  I'li  rat  ion 
of  the  bill.  H.R  41()'2  requir.  liniv  the 
minimal  transfers  net  rv,ary  to  pre- 
serve universal  telephone  service— 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  citizens, 
in  all  States. 

These  infinitesimal  amounts  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  enormous  shift  of 
wealth  to  the  long-distamce  companies 
and  their  major  corporate  customers 
from  the  individual  ratepayers  and 
residential  users  that  is  mandated  by 
the  FCC's  access  charge  order. 


DEMOCRATIC  VAHIY  SHOULD 
COME  UP  WIIH  A  PLAN  TO 
DEAL  WITH  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
come  today  to  give  a  1  minute  speech 
on  the  telephone  bill,  but  I  decided  in- 
stead that  this  morning  we  should 
speak  to  the  vote  last  night  on  the 
continuing  resolution. 

I  was  1  of  26  freshmen  Democrats 
who  voted  "no  "  last  night.  We  did  this 
in  protest  of  the  budget  process.  We 
did  this  in  protest  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  final  appropriation  bills 
and  the  continuing  resolution  with  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  supported 
earlier  in  the  year.  A  budget  resolu- 
tion in  which  revenues  were  projected 
have  never  been  realized. 

We  face  a  gigantic  budget  deficit  of 
$200  billion  this  year,  next  year  it  will 
be  much  larger.  We  cannot  ignore 
that. 

Maybe  the  freshmen  have  been  in- 
consistent. Maybe  we  have  been  naive. 
Maybe  we  do  not  understand  the  proc- 
ess, but  we  are  voting  our  conscience 
to  try  to  get  the  Democratic  Party  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit.  That  is  what  we  need 
and  that  is  what  we  hope  will  occur. 

I  think  Democrats  can  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. I  think  we  need  a  plan  to 
deal  with  the  budget  deficit. 


H.R.  4102.  A  yOUND  NATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN  Mr  Speaker.  H.R. 
4102  repre-sents  a  sound  national 
policy  that  address<s  the  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  America,  and  I  believe 
that  it  merits  your  support. 


Unless  we  act  now,  our  constituents 
uill  face  major  increases  in  their  local 
telephone  bills.  A  major  rea.son  for 
this  is  a  recent  decision  by  the  Federal 
Communications  C"<ini!ni.ssion.  which 
will  shift  some  S4  billion  from  the 
users  of  long-distance  service,  princi 
pally  big  business  customers,  to  local 
telephone  subscribers.  increasmK  the 
rates  for  local  subscribers  substantial- 
ly I  believe  that  this  is  unfair.  The  ra 
tionale  for  the  FCCs  action  is  that  all 
the  costs  of  local  telephone  facilities 
should  be  borne  by  local  subscribers: 
but  long-distance  users  utilize  local 
telephone  facilities. 

Thev  u.se  the  poles,  the  wires,  the 
switches  of  the  local  facilities  both  to 
originate  and  terminate  their  long  dis- 
tance calls.  They  should  also  bear  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  local  facili- 
ties 

H.R.  4lo:!  restores  equity  to  the  pnc 
ing  of  telephone  service.  It  addresses 
the  unique  needs  of  rural  Americans 
through  its  universal  service  fund.  It  is 
fair  to  the  urban  poor  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  since  it  contains  a  life- 
line provision  for  those  who  need  a 
telephone,    but    who    will    not    use    it 

much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  worthwhile  legislation. 


Durinn  the  Commerce  Committee's 
markup  of  the  legislation,  the  bill  was 
amended  so.  to  require  the  FCC  to 
insure  that  the  savings  to  long  dis- 
tance companies  be  passed  through  to 
the  long  distance  user  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  This  pass 
through  amendment  will  guarantee 
that  increa-ses  m  local  telephone  rates 
will  be  matched  by  decreases  in  long- 
distance rates. 

I  believe  Congress  should  adopt  H.R. 
4102.  and  help  to  keep  local  telephone 
rales  affordable.  It  is  not  fair  for  local 
telephone  rates  to  increase  by  S4  bil- 
lion in  order  only  to  increase  AT&T's 
profits.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  4102 


hard-earned     pension     and     seniority 
rights  with  them. 

H.R.  4102  corrects  this  deficiency.  It 
provides  that  transferred  employees 
who  shift  among  the  divested  compa- 
nies can  take  their  pensions  with 
them. 

This  legislation  should  pass  on  its 
own  merits.  Higher  local  telephone 
rates  will  disadvantage  every  Ameri- 
can. But  with  the  inclusion  of  impor- 
tant labor  protections,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  act  this  year  to 
prevent  unfair  dislocations  of  employ- 
ees of  the  telephone  industry. 


ATcVT  WINHFALL 
(Mr.  BRYANT  a.sked  and  wa-s  given 
pemilssion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and   erstend   his 
remarks.) 

Mr  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  support  for  H.R.  4102  regarding 
telephones  and  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  makes  it  good 
public  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  acce.ss  charge 
order.  AT&T's  cost  of  originating  and 
terminating  long  di.stance  telephone 
calls  will  be  reduced  next  year  b.\  ap- 
proximately S4  billion.  However,  in  its 
most  recent  filing  with  the  FCC, 
AT&T  has  proposed  to  drop  its  long 
distance  rates  next  year  by  only  $1.7 
billion.  Therefore,  if  the  Congress  does 
not  act  and  the  FCC's  proposal  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect  unchanged, 
AT&T  stands  to  reap  a  windfall  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  at  the  expense  of 
local  telephone  service. 

When  the  FCC  first  made  its  deci- 
sion to  shift  $4  billion  to  the  local 
ratepavers,  the  decision  was  justified 
by  the  FCC  and  AT&T  on  the  basis 
that  long-distance  rate  reductions 
would  compensate  for  the  increases  in 
local  telephone  rates.  "Yes.  "  we  were 
told,  local  rates  will  go  up,  but  long 
distance  will  go  down.  It  will  be  a 
wash,  but  overall  it  will  be  more  effi- 
cient." 

Ciearlv.  it  is  not  a  wa-sh.  In  fact,  our 
coastituenUs  will  be  taken  to  the  clean- 
ers under  the  FCC  order. 


ANNIVERSARIES  AND  POLITICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 
-Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  a-sked 
and  was  given  permi-ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  day  we  can  make 
some  interesting  political  observations. 
Todav  is  Spiro  Agnew's  birthday. 
Todav  marks  the  first  full  day  that 
Jim  Walt  is  out  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Today  marks  the  anniversary  date  ol 
the  Community  Works  Administra- 
tion. 50  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
New  Deal  jobs  efforts. 

We  also  observe  today  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  those  jobs  efforts  and  not 
much  has  changed  m  this  past  half 
century. 

Last  night  84  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congre.ss  voted  against  the 
bill  to  provide  employment,  education, 
and  health  care  for  American  citizens. 
Do  not  misunderstand.  Republicans 
are  not  against  all  spending.  Exactly  1 
week  ago  today.  94  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  m 
this  Hou.sc— 94  percent  of  them  voted 
in  favor  of  the  largest  spending  meas- 
ure in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Defense  appropriation 

bill. 
We  observe  that  little  has  changed. 


LABOR  PROTECTION 
■  Mr.     SIKORSKI     asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
AT&T  is  the  largest  private  employer 
m  the  country.  Repeat  next  year, 
when  the  court-ordered  divestiture 
takes  place,  there  will  be  massive  dislo- 
cations as  employees  are  shifted  from 
companv  to  company.  This  dislocation 
will  continue  in  future  years  a.s  the 
newlv  created  companies  adapt  to  the 
new  "  circumstances.  But  employees 
who  are  transferred  from  company  to 
companv  will  not  be  able  to  take  their 
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DEMOCRATIC  STATEMENT  ON 

H.R.  4102 
■  Mr    MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4102  addresses  the  concern  over  the 
impact  of  increasing  telephone  rates 
on  the  future  of  universal  telephone 
.service.  The  steps  that  the  bill  takes, 
however,  are  only  the  beginning,  not 
the  end.  of  the  solution. 

Much  of  the  problem  is  left  for  the 
State  public  utility  commissions  to 
decide.  Yet  there  is  one  provision  Ln 
the  bill  which  will  work  as  a  needed 
check  on  the  outcome  of  this  delega- 
tion: Public  participation. 

Section  12  of  H.R.  4102  provides  for 
meaningful  public  participation  in  the 
ratemakmg  process.  It  establishes 
funding  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  groups  that  will 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  effectively 
participate  in  its  proceedings. 

Its  other  provision  establishes  volun- 
tarv  associations  of  consumers  in  each 
State.  These  associations  would  be 
funded  through  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  consumers  choosing  to  jom 
them.  Member  consumers  would  be 
able  to  vote  on  the  association's  lead- 
ers and  policies.  In  H.R.  4102,  associa- 
tions are  given  the  power  to  place  in- 
serts in  telephone  bills  to  inform  con- 
sumers about  their  activities,  and  the 
authority  to  intervene  with  other  par- 
ties in  rate  cases  and  relevant  judicial 
proceedings. 

The  voluntary  a.ssociations  would 
cost  no  tax  dollars,  create  no  new  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies,  involve  no  gov- 
ernment employees.  They  would  not 
cost  phone  companies  or  their  share- 
holders a  penny.  Only  those  who  fear 
the  consequences  of  effective  con- 
sumer participation  and  awareness 
have  anything  to  fear  in  the  creation 
of  the.se  voluntary  associations. 

As  Democrats,  we  stand  for  public 
involvement  m  public  affairs.  Our  her- 
itage as  a  party  is  a  consistent  belief 
that  if  the  public  is  given  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  participate  in  matters  affecting 
their  future,  they  can  choose  what  is 
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best  lor  themselves.  The  voluntary  as- 
sociation concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
4102  is  true  to  this  heritage,  and 
merits  your  support. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  any 
motion  to  strike  or  any  amendment  to 
weaken  section  12  of  H.R.  4102.  It  is 
the  democratic  thing  to  do. 


WATCH  oi 
HElii 


IM'i'i'iU  U^ANS. 


(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  what  is  happening  here  in  the 
House.  You  Republicans  better  watch 
out.  Yesterday,  we  Democrats  discov- 
ered that  the  President  did  the  right 
thing  in  Grenada  by  saving  American 
lives,  by  putting  teeth  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  by  telling  Castro  to 
"watch  out.  Jack." 

What  is  happening  here?  Yesterday, 
we  Democrats  actually  voted  against  a 
spending  bill  because  it  spent  too 
much  money.  Too  much  money?  What 
is  happening  here?  Can  it  be  that  my 
party  is  going  to  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  voting  for  a  strong.  America- 
first  foreign  policy?  What  is  happen- 
ing here?  You  Republicans  better 
watch  out.  Could  it  be  that  my  party  is 
going  to  turn  its  lower  deficit  rhe'o*"*" 
into  real  votes  for  lower  interest  rates? 
Watch  out  Republicans,  here  we  come. 


A  VOTE  FOR  H.R.  4102  IS  A  VOTE 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4102,  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Preservation  Act  of  1983,  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  key  small  business  i.ssues  of 
the  98th  Congress.  This  legislation  ex- 
empts 3  million  single-line  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  (PCC's)  access 
charge  decision  which  would  force 
them  to  pay  $6  a  month  whether  or 
not  they  make  a  single  long-distance 
call.  This  legislation  insures  that  our 
Nations  small  businesses  will  not  end 
up  paying  more  for  access  to  the  long- 
distance network  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  long-distance  calls  that  they  actu- 
ally make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  small  businesses 
make  a  modest  number  of  long-dis- 
tance calls  and  conduct  most  of  their 
business  through  local  telephone  serv- 
ice. In  fact,  in  the  last  survey  conduct- 
ed, 62  percent  of  all  business  custom- 
ers made  less  that  $7  in  long-distance 
calls  per  month;  3.9  percent  of  busi- 
ness users  account  for  a  whopping  61.7 
percent  of  total  interstate  toll  calls, 
and  the  25  Vargest  users  of  long-dis- 
tance account  for  15  percent  of  inter- 


state  long   distance   traffic   by    them 
.selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  will  benefit  far 
more  from  H.R.  4102  than  they  will 
from  the  plans  devised  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  A  vote 
today  for  H.R.  4102  is  a  vote  to  give 
our  Nation's  small  businesses  some 
real  relief  from  rising  telephone  rates 


RURAL  SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  4102 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
you  join  in  support  of  H.R.  4102,  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1983.  As  a  representative  of 
a  rural  district,  I  am  concerned  that, 
unless  the  Congress  acts,  rural  and  el- 
derly constituents  will  face  ever-esca- 
lating telephone  bills  they  cannot 
afford. 

Without  passage  of  H.R.  4102.  all 
telephone  users  will  have  to  pay  a  flat 
monthly  charge  for  "access "  to  the 
long-distance  network,  whether  or  not 
a  customer  makes  a  single  long-dis- 
tance call.  This  is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
fer $4  billion  next  year  for  long-dis- 
tance users  to  local  telephone  bills. 
and  more  each  year  thereafter.  I  be- 
lieve this  FCC  mandated  fee  is  unfair 
and  will  cause  financial  hardship  and 
disruption  for  service  to  some  who 
must  have  telephone  service. 

H.R.  4102  recognizes  the  unique 
nature  of  rural  telephone  service  and 
contains  provisions  to  insure  service  to 
rural  areas  at  affordable  rates.  The 
universal  service  fund  will  be  created 
by  a  small  surcharge  on  each  long-dis- 
tance telephone  call,  including  "by- 
passers,  "  and  will  be  used  to  help 
defray  the  higher  costs  entailed  in 
providing  service  to  local,  rural  areas. 

H.R.  4102  also  provides  a  "lifeline" 
rate  so  that  the  urban  poor  and  elder- 
ly, along  with  rural  low-income  cus- 
tomers will  be  assured  e.ssential  tele- 
phone service.  H.R.  4102  will  help  keep 
rates  down  in  high-cost  rural  areas 
where  telephone  service  is  extremely 
expensive  to  provide  because  of  fewer 
customers  per  line-mile.  Thus,  urban 
residents  will  be  able  to  reach  anyone 
in  the  country,  a  benefit  to  them. 

Rural  and  urban  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  4102  and  1  hope  you  can 
join  in  supporting  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 


IN  MEMORY  Oh    MARINE  PFC. 
HORACE  STEPHENS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today     in     memory    of    Marine    Pfc. 


H'THcc  Stephen.s  oi  Capitol  HcikIU-s, 
Mii.  Private  StcphiTi.s  i.s  one  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  fighting  nn  ii  killed 
by  the  actions  of  a  suKulal  ;i.s;>;Ls.sin  in 
Beirut. 

Behind  every  person.  e\ery  .soldier. 
there  is  a  story  that  explains  how  they 
arrived  at  a  certain  point  in  their  lives. 
What  unique  course  of  events  led  Pfc. 
Stephens  to  the  Marine  barracks  in 
Beirut  on  that  fateful  day"'  After  grad- 
uatinK  frott!  .Suit  land  High  School  in 
1982,  Steptii  ii;,  .nli.sied  in  the  Marines 
to  better  himself,  tu  er\e  hi.s  country 
and  to  gain  training'  Ht  in^'  a  marine 
ran  in  the  family,  as  he  h.ad  •  mh' 
cousins  and  an  uncle  in  ihe  Armed 
Forces.  So  when  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  Lebanon,  he  took  it  in  stride. 
But  last  August  Stephens'  arm  was 
broken  in  two  places  in  a  bomb  blast 
at  the  Beirut  Airport.  It  was  after  that 
brush  with  death  that  Stephens 
became  all  the  more  aware  of  the  ten- 
uous, unpredictable,  and  dangerous 
situation  in  war-weary  Lebanon.  He 
had  been  reassigned  to  light  duty  after 
the  accident,  serving  meals  to  his 
fellow  marines  at  the  barracks  while 
his  arm  healed.  It  is  ironic  that  were  it 
not  for  the  earlier  blast  and  resulting 
injury,  Stephens  probably  would  have 
been  elsewhere  on  that  day.  He  was  to 
have  returned  home  on  the  17th  of 
this  month. 

What  can  one  say  when  a  20-year-old 
man  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his 
youth  dies?  How  can  one  explain  away 
the  loss  of  a  20-year-old  man  to  his 
family  with  talk  of  gallantry,  sacrifice, 
and  patriotism?  For  it  is  the  most 
grievous  and  lamentable  of  tragedies 
to  see  a  man's  potential,  but  know  he 
will  never  realize  it;  to  admire  a  man's 
qualities,  but  never  see  them  again:  to 
love  a  man.  but  to  love  him  only 
through  memories. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  rest  of  our  Nation  extend  our 
deepest  and  most  solemn  condolences 
to  the  bereaved  families  of  the  soldiers 
killed  in  Lebanon  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Pfc.  Horace  Stephens  and 
his  comrades  in  arms  left  their  marks 
on  the  world— they  died  for  their 
country  and  their  principles.  No  one 
will  ever  forget  them. 


THANKS  TO  THOSE  WHO 
HELPED  THE  MOTHER  OF  A 
MARINE  KILLED  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  a  few  people  who  helped  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  brave  servicemen 
killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  in 
Beirut— 2  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Shayne  Evrillo  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  the  mother  of  Marine  Cpl. 


Brel  Crolt.  waited  anxiously  for  more 
than  a  week  to  hear  the  agonizing  and 
painful  new.s  of  her  son's  death,  and 
had  little  hope  of  getting  to  Dover. 
Del.,  to  claim  his  body 

The  Good  Samaritan  armed  m  the 
form  of  Ea-siern  .Airlines  and  its  em- 
ployees—Mr. A.  Ru.s.sell  Upshaw.  Jr. 
and  Ms.  Fra  i  Sisk— who  provided  Mrs. 
Evrillo  with  a  round  trip  ticket  and 
hospitality  duniit:  lur  sad  journey  to 
claim  her  sons  remains. 

I  also  would  like  to  expre.ss  my 
heartfelt  thank.s  to  Capt.  Richard 
Yoder  of  Philadelphia  and  Col.  Mike 
Lucci  of  Wa.shington.  D.C..  for  making 
Mrs.  Evrillo's  trip  much  more  comfort- 
able and  a  little  less  lonely  than  it 
would  have  been. 

It  is  comforting  to  me  that  there  are 
those  who  give  so  freely  of  themselves 
during  the  time  of  need  of  a  total 
stranger. 
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LET  US  KEEP  TELEPHONE 
RATES  AFFORDABLE 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  telephone  rate  increases  has 
caught  fire  and  is  blazing  across  my 
district,  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been 
deluged  with  letters  and  calls  from 
constituents  and  have  secured  thou- 
sands of  signatures  on  petitions  im- 
ploring me  to  prevent  their  phone 
rates  from  increasing  and  asking  me  to 
support  the  bill  we  will  begin  debating 
today,  the  Universal  Telephone  Serv- 
ice Preservation  Act  of  1983.  H.R. 
4102. 

The  concerns  of  my  constituents  are 
serious,  for  the  imposition  of  a  new- 
flat  fee  for  access  to  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  may  place  the  cost  of 
telephone  service  out  of  the  economic 
grasp  of  many  West  Virginians.  Our 
State  has  been  wracked  by  the  pain  of 
the  highest  unemployment  in  the 
country  for  over  a  year.  Winter  ap- 
proaches, as  does  the  spectre  of  higher 
heatings  bills  and  the  exhaustion  of 
available  unemployment  benefits.  Re- 
employment is  not  on  the  horizon. 

Not  being  a  member  of  my  States 
public  service  commission,  I  cannot 
decide  the  phone  company's  requested 
rate  increase.  Being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress which  strives  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  people,  however,  I  can 
listen  to  my  constituents  and  pre.ss  for 
passage  of  legislation  that  would  elimi- 
imte  the  burden  of  the  access  charge. 
Keeping  telephone  rates  affordable  is 
a  priority  for  me  and  tor  the  people  of 
the  First  District  of  West  Virginia,  so  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  4102. 


H  R    4102:  A  BAD  DEAL  FOR 
RURAL  AREAS 

(Mr.  WHITTAKER  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permLssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
viish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  House,  particularly 
those  representing  rural  areas,  the  dis- 
criminatory provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  4102"  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act.  The  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  greatly  disad- 
vantage numerous  telephone  compa- 
nies serving  rural  areas.  Congressman 
Tom  Tauke  will  offer  a  substitute 
which  will  correct  this  inequitable 
treatment,  and  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  his  amendment. 

The  universal  service  fund  (USF) 
created  by  the  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  telephone  companies 
serving  area.s.  largely  rural  areas, 
where  the  costs  of  providing  telephone 
service  exceed  the  national  average. 
But  H.R.  4102  prohibits  telephone 
companies  serving  such  areas  from  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  from  the  USF  if 
they  have  100.000  or  more  subscribers. 
The  Tauke  amendment  will  eliminate 
the  discrimination  against  larger  rural 
telephone  companies  and  will  base  as- 
sistance from  the  USF  on  actual  need 
rather  than  on  the  size  of  the  tele- 
phone company.  Under  this  amend- 
ment. 33  States  would  receive  more 
USF  funds  than  under  H.R.  4102.  and 
no  State  would  receive  le.ss. 

The  States  which  would  receive 
more  funds  under  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Fund  m  \hv  Tauke  amendment 
than  under  H.R.  4102  are  shown  on 
this  chart,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  in.serted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

All  Members  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  the  Organization  for  the 
Protection  and  Advancement  of  Small 
Telephone  Companies  (Qpastco'. 
which  represents  400  rural  telephone 
companies,  expre-ssmg  opposition  to 
H.R.  4102  in  its  present  form.  Opast- 
co's  objections  would  be  answered  by 
the  Tauke  amendment.  I  urge  support 
for  the  Tauke  amendment  when  the 
House  considers  H.R.  4102. 

STATES  WHICH  WOULD  RECEIVE  MORE  FUNDS  UNDER  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND  IN  THE  TAUKE  AMENDMENT 
THAN  UNDER  H.R  4102 


STATES  WHICH  WOULD  RECEIVE  MORE  FUNDS  UNDER  THE 
UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND  IN  THE  TAUKE  AMENDMENT 
THAN  UNDER  H  R  4102— Continued 

[In  mmm  of  Mirj] 
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TAUKE  SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  4102 
HELPS  CONSUMERS  MORE 

(Mr.  T.AUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  my  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4102.  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act,  pro- 
vides greater  protection  of  universal 
telephone  service. 

The  sponsors  of  H.R.  4102  have  as- 
serted that  passage  of  their  bill  is  es- 
sential to  insure  that  telephone  service 
remains  affordable  for  the  groups  who 
need  assistance.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  their  bill  helps  accomplish 
this  goal  by  subsidizing  the  local  tele- 
phone rates  of  consumers  who  need 
assistance  most— people  who  live  in 
rural  areas  and  low-income  families— 
by  $1.2  billion  per  year. 

However,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
preserving  universal  telephone  service, 
vou  should  vote  for  my  substitute 
rather  than  for  H.R.  4102.  The  Tauke 
substitute  provides  60  percent  more  as- 
sistance than  H.R.  4102  to  the  low 
income  and  rural  consumers  who 
really  need  such  assistance.  Members 
can  observe  this  by  studying  the  chart 
comparing  the  two  b'lls. 

The  Tauke  substitute  would  also 
reduce,  over  a  6-year  period,  the  mas- 
sive untargeted  subsidies  to  those  who 
do  not  need  a-ssistance  that  H.R.  4102 
would  perpetuate  permanently.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  vote  for  my  substitute 
when  the  bill  is  considered  in  the 
House  today. 
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LOCAL  RATfc:  INfKt:ASh:S  AND 
THK  TELEPHC^NI-;  HILL 

I  Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits. » 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  support  this  telephone  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
point  out.  are  talking  about  local  rate 
increases  and  the  potential  for  local 
rate  increases.  We  in  Congress  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  local 
rate  increases,  whether  in  fact  they 
take  place  or  not. 

If  any  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
support  this  legislation  go  back  home 
and  tell  our  people  that  we  have  saved 
them  $2  a  month  on  the  local  access 
charge  and  say  we  have  saved  them  all 
this  money,  we  simply  are  not  telling 
the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  local  rate 
increases  may  or  may  not  occur,  no 
matter  what  we  do  in  this  Chamber. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  so-called 
donor  State.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
each  Member  to  determine  what  the 
local  situation  is  in  his  particular  con- 
stituency. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  State  that 
will  be  sending  $67  million  in  over- 
charges of  long  distance  rates  to 
States  that  in  many  cases  are  expand- 
ing States  and  are  progressive  States 
in  the  Sun  Belt. 

We  will  see  $67  million  from  Ohio 
being  sent  to  Stales  like  Florida.  Colo- 
rado, and  Texas  when  in  fact  our 
people  need  that  money  because  we 
are  an  older  industrial  State  and  we 
have  continued  to  fight  the  expansion 
of  jobs  and  people  into  the  Sun  Belt 
area. 

So  it  is  very  important  I  think  that 
we  take  a  look  at  the  botton  line  and 
see  what  it  is  going  to  cost  each  of  our 
individual  States 


DEFICITS  DO  AH'K'T  INTEREST 
KA  IKS 

(Mr  (iKADISoN  asked  and  was 
given  p*rnii.s.sion  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  mmiitf  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hi.,  ririwtrk.s.  i 

Mr  OKADISON  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  moiith.s,  we  have  all  heard  the 
argument  that  interest  rates  will  not 
hf  iiiflut  111  1 .1  by  the  huge  deficits  we 
f;ic. 

Bai  k  Hi  Uine.  when  this  notion 
,ririu-ii  !ii  h>  ^^liininx  currency,  I  asked 
I  hr  v'iini.;rr.^,iuiial  Research  Service  to 
study    this   issue.   The   resulting   CRS 


report  has  just  been  released,  ll  was 
written  by  G.  Thomas  Woodward  of 
CRSs  Economics  Division  and  is 
titled.  "Do  Deficits  Influence  the 
Level  of  Interest  Rates?"  It  is  CRS 
report  No.  83-179E. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report's  conclusion 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 
Simply  put.  for  interest  rates  to  be  un- 
affected by  deficits  requires  real  world 
human  behavior  that  stretches  believ- 
ability.  The  study  also  points  out  that, 
because  of  significant  methodological 
complexities,  the  observed  lack  of  a 
simple  statistical  correlation  between 
deficits  and  interest  rates  is  insuffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  no-link  hy- 
pothesis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  reinforces 
my  longstanding  belief  that  deficits  do 
indeed  influence  interest  rates  and. 
therefore,  that  they  affect  many  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  economy.  I 
hope  it  serves  to  convert  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  improbable  notion 
that  deficits  do  not  influence  interest 
rates,  which  I  regard  as  an  unfortu- 
nate diversion  from  the  task  at  hand- 
reducing  deficit 


KEJECT 

^,l'^o^•F 


THE      HOUSE      .-Mil!   11) 

THE  RULE  ON    liU     I  1 

BILL 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
yesterday  evening  the  Committee  on 
Rules  completed  its  consideration  of 
the  rule  for  the  telephone  bill.  I  hesti- 
tate  to  give  the  number  because  the 
number  for  the  bill  has  changed  so  re- 
peatedly that  no  one  is  quite  sure 
what  it  will  be.  First  HR.  3621.  then 
H.R.  4102.  and  now  HR.  4295. 

Not  too  long  ago  it  was  HR.  4102 
about  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
had  something  interesting  to  say  this 
morning  though  not  always  factual. 
But  the  real  bill  is  going  to  be  H.R. 
4295. 

The  significance  of  that  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  rule  is  I  think  impor- 
tant. The  main  reason  why  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  reject  the  proposed  rule 
for  the  telephone  bill  is  because  it 
makes  in  order  a  substitute  bill  that 
was  introduced  on  November  3.  H.R. 
4295.  which  attempts  to  address  the 
problem  of  bypass  taxes.  Yet  neither 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  with 
juri.sdiction  over  this  matter,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  have 
held  hearings  or  debated  H  K  4295. 

The  issue  it  raises  is  whether  or  not 
if  a  company,  either  a  telephone  com- 
pany or  a  consumer,  decides  to  leave 
the  system,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  bypass  tax.  The  primary  procedur- 
al significance  of  the  tax  treatment  as 
provided  for  in  this  new  bill,  of  course. 


is  to  circumvent  the  Wa\-  ami  Means 
Committee,  and  that  'Aa.^  tim  niuson 
for  the  expeditious  treatment  provided 
in  the  rule. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
many  companies,  not  only  consumers, 
but  long-distance  telephone  compa- 
nies—including AT&T— that  will  leave 
the  system.  And  when  they  leave  the 
system  you  are  going  to  have  substan- 
tial damage  done  to  the  nationwide, 
integrated  public  telephone  system 
that  we  now  have.  This  will  not  only 
reduce  telephone  service  for  average 
consumers  in  Illinois  and  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  will  drive  up  tele- 
phone rates  for  local  service  as  well. 
Far  worse  than  divestiture,  which  will 
separate  the  local  from  the  long  dis- 
tance network,  the  new  bill  before  us 
sets  in  motion  an  economic  system 
that  will  fragment  both  networks. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these 
and  related  reasons  involving  other  ill- 
advised  sections  of  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on  the  pro- 
posed rule  for  H.R.  4102  so  that  it  can 
be  returned  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  proper  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 


!  V\  nS  FOLLOW  IHF  MA.TnT?ITY 
\\Y\M  ON  I'K*  )I>rci  1(  )N  OF 
HINAKY  CHFMICAl     WPAi'o.NS 

(Mr.  PORTER  a.->kt  d  ana  v*.a.->  ^iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  body  did  it  again  yesterday,  with 
the  Vice  President  for  the  second  time 
in  2  months  casting  his  vote  to  break  a 
tie  in  favor  of  going  forward  with  the 
administration's  plan  to  produce 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

You  will  recall  that  this  was  the 
exact  same  scenario  that  occurred  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
conferees  on  the  authorization  then 
proceeded  to  put  chemical  weapons 
into  the  conference  report  even 
though  this  system  had  been  defeated 
overwhelmingly  in  the  House  and  had 
not  received  a  majority  vote  of  the 
elected  Members  in  the  Senate. 

The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen 
with  the  appropriation,  unless  the 
House  instructs  its  conferees  not  to 
allow  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker  when  the  request  to 
appoint  conferees  is  made  I  plan  to 
offer  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
not  to  accept  chemical  weapons  fund- 
ing. If  another  motion  to  Instruct  is  of- 
fered. I  will  seek  to  defeat  the  previous 
question  in  order  to  offer  my  motion 
as  an  amendment. 

The  House  has  repeatedly  gone  on 
record  in  opposition  to  this  new.  costly 
and  totally  unnecessary  weapons 
system,  when  we  have  a  stockpile  of 
chemical  weapons  in  good  shape  and 


more     than     larN;<"     eiiout:h     to     deter 
Soviel  first  u.se  already  on  hand. 

Ltn  u.s  have  our  conferees,  the  other 
bodv  and  the  admini.stration  listen  to 
the'va-sl  majority  of  the  House  for  a 
change  and  vote  to  iiislruct  conferees 
that  this  is  one  weapon  we  simply  do 
not  need. 


UAIHV  HILL  COMPROMISE 

VOTES 

(Mr.     JEFFORDS    a.sked     and     wa-s 

^;iven  permi.s.sion  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 

ills  remarks,  i 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  talk  just  a  little  bit  about 
the  dairy  voles  that  are  coming  up 
today.  There  is  one  important  vote 
and  that  is  on  the  Conable  amend- 
ment of  which  Members  really  ought 
lo  be  very,  very  much  aware. 

First  of  all.  we  must  remember  that 
the  goals  that  were  established  for  the 
dairy  industry  by  this  House  were  lo 
get  the  cost  of  ihe  program  under  con- 
trol and  to  get  production  under  con- 
trol. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
compromise  does  that,  saves  $1  billion. 
and  is  the  only  one  that  will  pet  our 
surplus  under  control. 

But,  most  importantly  remember 
that  if  the  Conable  amendmenl 
passes,  it  will  work  by  culling  farmers 
as  well  as  cows. 

D  1100 
Thirty-thousand   producers   will    go 
out  of  business— most  of  Ihem  younp 
farmers— if    the    Conable    amendmenl 
passes. 

The  compromise  says;  Let  us  give 
them  a  chance,  let  us  give  them  a 
chance  to  survive.  For  the  next  15 
months,  let  us  see  if  those  higher 
grain  prices  will  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  it  does  not,  then  they  will  have 
to  accept  the  support-price  cuts;  they 
have  come  forward  and  said  they  will 
do  that. 

In  the  interim,  they  an-  willing'  to 
contribute  money  to  create,  for  the 
first  time,  a  farmer-paid  incentive  pro- 
gram to  get  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. 

The  choice  is  clear:  Do  you  want  to 
give  30.000  farmers  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive? Or.  do  you  want  them  to  go  out 
of  business  next  year"* 


mittee.  not  considered  in  full  commit- 
tee The  change  involves  a  substantial 
revision  of  the  section  which  taxes  by- 
pa.s.sers  in  the  existing  long  distance 
lines.  Inserted  without  any  debate  of 
any  kind.  A  last  minute  adjustment  to 
avoid  referral  lo  Ways  and  Means. 

But  let  me  just  point  out  the  big 
myth  here;  the  myth  is  that  this  bill, 
recently  4295.  is  going  to  keep  tele- 
phone rales  down;  that,  in  response  lo 
all  the  letters  you  are  gelling  from 
your  consumers  you  can  write  back 
and  say.  -See.  I  kept  your  rales  down 
by  implementing  this  legislation.' 

"Well,  that  is  simply  not  true.  The 
fact  is  your  average  telephone  bills 
around  the  country  are  about  $30  per 
month  and  the  fact  is  that  the  local 
service  charges  are  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  and  your  long  distance 
rharges  are  a  portion  of  this;  and  with 
an  increase  of  several  dollars  over  a 
few  years  in  local  service  rales  and  a 
reduction  of  several  dollars  for  long 
distance  calls  you  are  talking  about  a 
virtual  wash. 

Those  rates  are  determined  by  a  lot 
of  other  things  and  they  are  probably 
going  to  go  up.  Only  a  strongly  com- 
petitive high  growth,  telecommunica- 
tions industry,  with  rational  regula- 
tion at  the  Stale  and  Federal  level  will 
keep  prices  down.  You  are  not  going  lo 
.save  your  consumers  by  4102  come 
4295.  This  bill  has  the  kind  of  reregu- 
late.  new  lax  features  which  can  only 
increase  consumer  costs. 


dent  is  reported  in  this  wire  senlce 
story  as  addressing  the  problem  of  the 
dollar/yen  relationship, 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
IS  taking  a  tough  position  with  the 
leaders  of  Japan  on  those  issues  of 
greater  contribution  to  defense  and  re- 
dressing the  trade  imbalance. 


Yor   •\RL  NOT  GOING  TO  SAVE 

YOUR  CONSUMERS  BY  H.R.  4102 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute   and   to  revise  and  extend   his 

remarks.! 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  considering  the  telephone  bill 
shortly,  which  is  not  4102.  it  is  4295.  a 
recent  major  change  being  made  in 
the  bill  on  the  way  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  not  considered  in  subcom- 


PRESIDENT  TAKES  TOUGH 
POSITION  WITH  JAPANESE 

^Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  interest  this  morning  a  wire 
service  story  from  Tokyo.  The  story 
pointed  out  thai  the  President,  while 
we  anticipated  that  he  was  going  on  a 
friendly  ceremonial  mission,  is  gelling 
much  tougher  on  the  issue  of  trade 
and  defense  contribution  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Larrv  Speakes  the  Press  Secretary  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  -the  President  is 
going  lo  preach  peace  and  prosperity." 
It  is  clear  that  he  is  talking  about 
peace  with  more  defense  effort  from 
the  Japanese  Government  and  pros- 
peritv  that  looks  lo  a  redress  of  the 
imbalance  m  the  S20  billion  trade  defi- 
cit between  ourselves  and  the  Japa- 
nese. 

It  points  out  in  the  wire  service  story 
that  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  the 
President  had  what  is  called  a  frank 
discussion.  Now  that  is  polite  language 
for  disagreement. 

The  trade  i.ssue  is  simply  that  the 
Japanese  Government  should  open  up 
its  markets  lo  American  products;  the 
President  clearly  is  telling  their  lead- 
ership that   fact.  Likewise,  the  Presi- 


RECHECK  YOUR  FACTS  ON 
AT&T 

■  Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  - 

Mr.  "V\'ISE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
continuation  of  .AT&T  fables.  I  just 
thought  I  would  lake  care  of  a  couple 
of  them  right  now. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  have  been  lob- 
bied, as  I  have,  talked  to  about  interre- 
gional transfers.  They  said  my  Slate 
was  losing  $3  million.  Using  AT&T's 
statistics  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  I  found  that 
indeed  W'est  Virginia  is  a  net  gainer  of 
S5  million. 

So  we  have  dismissed  that.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  told  you  are  losing 
money  through  interregional  trans- 
fers, I  urge  you  to  check  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Another  Member,  another  lobbyist 
for  the  industry  came  by  and  told  me 
that  the  Communicaiions  Workers  of 
America  were  getting  off  the  bill,  they 
were  no  longer  interested  in  it.  After 
contacting  them.  I  learned  thai  they 
are  firmly  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  was  also  told,  for  instance,  that  a 
major  telecommunications  company 
supporting  the  bill  had  withdrawn  its 
support.  I  contacted  them  today  and. 
of  course,  that  is  not  the  case  either. 

It  greatly  concerns  me  when  one  of 
the  giants,  one  of  the  greatest  giants 
in  the  telecommunications  industry 
fails  to  communicate  directly,  itself. 

I  urge  you.  those  of  you  who  have 
been  contacted  by  AT&T,  to  check  the 
facts  you  have  been  given;  check  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  that  in  calcu- 
lating the  figures.  I  hope  that  AT&T 
will  not  be  calculating  our  long-dis- 
tance bills  on  the  same  calculators 
that  they  have  been  lobbying  Con- 
gress with. 


CORRECTING  MISIMPRESSIONS 
ON  THE  DAIRY  BILL 

(Mr  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permi-ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords),  speak- 
ing on  the  dairy  bill  just  a  moment 
ago.  made  a  couple  of  assertions  which 
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1  k!     A    uf  quite  common  and  widtiy 
m;i(!'    i:,  i  vet  are  highly  questionable. 

I  llioughl  I  should  talce  a  moment  to 
explain  the  questioning  behind  them. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  the  com- 
promise dairy  legislation  is  a  billion 
dollars  cheaper  than  the  Conable 
amendment,  which  will  be  voted  on 
before  too  many  hours  have  passed 
today. 

The  latest  revised  figures  from  OMB 
raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  OMB  that  Conable 
is  actually  a  billion  dollars  cheaper 
than  the  compromise. 

Now  I  know-  that  these  figures  are 
subject  to  dispute,  that  they  are  based 
on  different  assumptions,  and  so  on, 
but  I  want  that  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  rather  than  have  the  Members 
accept,  without  questioning,  any  par- 
ticular set  of  figures. 

The  second  point  that  he  made  was 
that  30.000  farmers  would  be  culled 
under  the  Conable  amendment  rather 
than  the  1  million  cows,  which  would 
be  culled  under  the  compromise  pro- 
posal. 

That  again  is  not  strictly  the  facts. 
What  will  happen  in  this  situation,  as 
in  any  case  where  you  are  forced  to 
cut  production,  is  that  the  less  produc- 
tive dairies  may  have  to  be  reduced. 
They  may  be  small  or  large,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  all  small  dairies, 
and  they  will  be  the  less  efficient  dair- 
ies. 

However,  according  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  we  lose  about 
30.000  dairy  farms  each  year  as  the 
forces  of  competition  cause  many 
dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  business. 
What  the  so-called  compromise  bill 
does  is  protect  the  inefficient  producer 
against  the  forces  of  the  market. 


MARTHA  !ATN!    cnilTNS. 
KENTUCKY'S  ( .'  i\  !•  i:  N'  >!■;  hlLECT 

(Mr.  HUE3ARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken- 
tucky's Lieutenant  Governor  Martha 
Layne  Collins  capped  her  long  climb 
through  the  ranks  of  Kentucky  poli- 
tics yesterday  by  becoming  the  first 
woman  to  win  election  as  Governor  in 
Kentucky's  191-year  history.  She  won 
in  a  landslide,  carryinK  five  of  seven 
congressional  districts  in  Kentucky. 

I  am  proud  that  she  carried  23  of  the 
24  count ie.s  that  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress. 

When  Martiia  I.ayne  Collins  takes 
the  oath  of  offift-  in  {-'rankfort  on  De- 
cember 13.  she  will  be  only  the  sixth 
woman  in  U.S.  history  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  and  only  the  third 
y-ornan  in  our  history  to  win  a  cam- 
!  lu;,  ;   -^  (.     'rnor  not  succeeding  her 


Marltia  LaVlic  Ciiiliii.i  !.->  uli  -nU- 
standing,  hard-working,  effective,  effi- 
cient, beautiful  46-year-old  Governor- 
elect  of  Kentucky  Next  month  when 
she  takes  office  as  Governor,  she  will 
be  America's  only  woman  Governor. 

You  can  tell  I  like  Martha  Layne 
Collins.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Bill  Collins, 
was  my  college  roommate  and  frater- 
nity brother  for  3  years.  I  served  as  an 
usher  in  the  wedding  of  Martha  Layne 
Hall  and  Bill  Collins  in  1959.  As  her 
friend  of  25  years,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  warmly  endorse  her  candidacy  in 
August  of  last  year  during  a  political 
picnic  at  Fancy  Farm  in  my  home 
county.  Graves  County,  in  western 
Kentucky. 

Martha  Layne  Collins— Kentucky  is 
proud  of  you.  To  my  colleagues  I  say  I 
look  forward  to  her  visiting  our  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  near  future. 
You  will  be  hearing  lots  more  about 
Martha  Layne  Collins  in  the  future. 


APPOINTMEN  :         'i       CONFEREES 

ON  H.R.  207  :■  :  ;'F!;al  physi- 
cians CO.N'.i'Aii.MilLlTY  AL- 
LOWANCE AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
2077).  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of 
1978.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
ij\  Garza).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? The  Chair  hears  none  and.  with- 
out objection,  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Udall.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Oilman. 

There  was  no  objection. 


hii;,Si;tr:(l 


::ce. 
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STAHU.I/.Al  K.lN  ACl    Uh    IMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
355  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  4196. 

The  Chair  requests  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  pre- 
side over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
temporarily. 

IN  T.HE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hi  i >,.  resolved 
itself  into  the  C<iniin;n(e  of  the 
Whole  House  en  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


H  H.  4196,  to  stabilize  a  tt-mporary  im- 
balance in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  and  to  enable  milk  pro- 
ducers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  dairy 
product  promotion  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  dairy 
products,  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
arose  on  Monday.  November  7.  1983. 
all  time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill 
had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  the 
following  amendments  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  1, 
1983,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  the 
Member  designated.  Debate  on  each 
amendment  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  as  specified 
below,  and  -said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment: 

First,  the  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative Clinger.  which  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes; 

Second,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Representa- 
tive Conable.  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour: 

Third,  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Harkin.  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes; 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
arose  on  Monday.  November  7.  1983. 
all  lime  for  general  debate  on  the  bill 
had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Madigan,  and  each  of  said 
amendments  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes; 

Fifth,  the  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative Morrison  of  Washington,  which 
shall  b«'  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes; 

Sixth,  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Oberstar.  which  shall  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes;  and 

Seventh,  the  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Skeen,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  JO  rnmiti  s 

The  text  of  tlu  bill,  H  1^  -4  196.  is  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4196 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the    'Dairy  Production 
Stabilisation  Act  of  1983'. 

TITLE  I -DAIRY  COMPLIANCE 
PROGRAM 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  102.  Section  201(d)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

•■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

■■(1)(A)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  en.ictment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act.  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  $13.10 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milkfat. 

•■(B)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
tiie  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1985.  the  price  of 
milk  shall  be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  $12.60  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  of  milkfat.  except 
that— 

••(i)  on  April  1,  1985.  if  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  for  the  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date  net  price-support  pur- 
chases of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk  would 
be  in  excess  of  six  billion  pounds  milk  equiv- 
alent, the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  price- 
support  rate  in  effect  on  .-^uch  date  in  the 
amount  of  50  cents  per  hundredweight;  and 
•  (ii)  on  July  1.  1985- 

•■(l)  if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  such  date 
net  price-support  purchases  of  milk  or  the 
products  of  milk  would  be  in  excess  of  five 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  price-support  rate  of 
milk  in  effect  on  such  date  in  the  amount  of 
50  cents  per  hundredweight:  or 

••(II)  if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  for 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  such 
date  net  price-support  purchases  of  milk  or 
the  products  of  milk  would  be  five  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent  or  less  and  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs,  the 
.Secretary  may  increase  the  price-support 
rate  in  effect  on  such  date  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

••(C)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod 
acts  of  milk. 

••(2)(A)  Effective  for  the  fifteen-month 
period  beginning  January  1.  1984,  to  encour- 
age the  adjustment  of  milk  production  to 
levels  consistent  with  the  national  demand 
for  milk  and  the  products  of  milk,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  be  made  in  the 
price  received  on  all  milk  marketed  in  the 
United  States  by  producers  for  commercial 
use.  Enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production 
Stabilization  Act  of  1983  shall  not  affect  in 
any  manner  the  collection  or  enforcement 
of  any  deduction  from  the  price  of  milk  pre 
viously  implemented  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  as  in  effect  for  any  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  reduction  provided  for  in 
this  paragraph,  as  added  by  section  102  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  of 
1983. 

••(B)  The  funds  represented  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  required  to  be  applied  to 
the  marketings  of  milk  by  a  producer  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  collected  and  re- 
mitted to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  such  lime  and  in  such  manner  as 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  each  person 
making  payment  to  a  producer  for  milk  pur- 
chased from  the  producer,  except  that  in 
Ihe  case  of  a  producer  who  markets  milk  of 
the  producer's  own  production  directly  to 
consumers,  such  funds  shall  be  remitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Corporation  by  the  producer. 

■•(C)  To  the  extent  that  funds  collected 
under  this  paragraph  are  inadequate  to 
make  the  payments  to  producers  who 
reduce  marketings  under  paragraph  (3). 
such  payments  shall  be  made  using  funds 
otherwise  available  to  the  Corporation.  The 
funds  remitted  to  the  Corporation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded in  the  payments  to  a  producer  of 
milk  for  purpo.ses  of  the  minimum  price  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937. 

••(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1.  1984,  provide  for  a  milk  diversion 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  pro- 
ducer of  milk  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  the  fifteen-month  period  begin- 
ning with  a  date  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■•(B)  Each  such  contract  shall  require 
that— 

••(i)  the  producer  shall  reduce  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  in 
an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  .specified 
by  the  producer,  but  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  30  per  centum, 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

■•(ii)  any  production  capacity  of  a  facility 
that  becomes  available  for  use  because  a 
producer  reduces  milk  production  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  contract  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  producer,  or  made  available  by 
the  producer  for  use  by  any  other  person, 
for  the  production  of  milk; 

••(iii)  any  dairy  cattle  that  would  or  could 
have  been  used  by  the  producer  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  if  the  producer  had  not  en- 
tered into  and  complied  with  such  contract 
shall  not  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  another  producer  for  the 
production  of  milk  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization 
Act  of  1983,  or  such  earlier  date  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  unless  such  trans- 
fer is  to  another  producer  with  respect  to 
whom  there  is  in  effect  a  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  or  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  transfer  does  not 
result  in  adversely  affecting  the  purpose  of 
the  program;  and 

■•(ivi  the  producer  shall  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  entire  payment  received  under 
this  subsection,  including  simple  interest 
payable  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
reflect  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of  its 
borrowings  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, commencing  on  the  date  payment  is 
first  received  under  this  paragraph,  if  the 
producer  fails  to  comply  with  such  contract. 
■•(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  a  producer 
who  complies  with  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  paragrapli  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  SIO  per  hundredweight  and 
the  amount,  measured  in  hundredweights, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
such  producer  for  commercial  use  during 
the  period  specified  in  such  contract  is  less 


than  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  such 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period. 

■■(D)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  to  a  producer  with  respect 
to— 

■(i)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  that  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

••(I)  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  the 
producer  has  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph, after  any  adjustment  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  <E);  and 

■■(III  3  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  the  producer's  marketing  history 
period:  Provided  That  no  payment  may  be 
made  for  any  reductior  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  greater  than  30  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  the 
producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
marketing  history  period; 

(ii)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  conamercia! 
use  if  such  reduction  is  less  than  the  differ- 
ence between— 

■•(I)  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  the 
producer  has  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph, after  any  adjustment  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (E):  and 

••(II)  3  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  such  producer's  marketing  histo- 
ry period;  Provided.  That  no  payment  may 
be  made  for  any  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  milk  marketed  by  the  pro- 
ducer for  commercial  use  during  the  mar- 
keting history  period: 

•■(ill)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  producer 
who,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  was 
not  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  commercial  use  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1983:  and 

■■(iv)  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  by  a  producer 
who  violates  any  requirement  specified  in 
this  paragraph. 

•■(E)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  or  procedures  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  modify  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  paragraph  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  excessive  reduction  in 
the  level  of  milk  production  in  the  United 
States  would  result  from  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  paragraph.  In  the  event  of 
such  modifications,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  required  reduction  among  all 
contracts  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  serve  to  reduce  future  dairy- 
surpluses;  Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  such  reduction  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  region  or  area. 

■■(F)  Any  producer  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  seeking  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
diversion  payments  under  this  paragraph 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  evidence  of 
the  producers  marketing  history.  The  mar- 
keting history  shall  be  the  marketings  of 
milk  by  the  producer  for  conmiercial  use 
during  the  period  beginning  in  1982  and 
ending  in  1983  which  corresponds  to  the 
period  of  the  diversion  contract,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  producer  the  average  market- 
ings of  milk  by  the  producer  for  commercial 
use  during  the  period  beginning  in  1981  and 
ending  in  1982  and  during  the  period  begin- 
ning in  1982  and  ending  in  1983  which  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  ptriod  of  the  diversion  con- 
tract. The  producer's  marketing  history 
may  be  adjusted  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormally 
low  production  resulting  from  a  natural  or 
manmade  disaster  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer  or  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  marketing  history. 

■(G)  No  marketing  history  shall  be  as- 
signed to  any  producer  who  commenced 
marketing  of  milk  after  December  31.  1982. 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (H). 

•■(H)  A  producers  marketing  history  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
transferable  to  any  other  person,  unless  the 
entire  production  facility  used  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce  milk  for  commercial  use 
during  the  marketing  history  period  and  the 
producer's  entire  dairy  herd  were  trans- 
ferred by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  produc- 
er, by  reason  of  a  gift  from  the  producer,  or 
to  a  member  or  members  of  the  family  ol 
the  producer.  The  term  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  producer'  means  (i) 
an  ancestor  or  ancestors  of  the  producer,  tli) 
the  spouse  of  the  producer,  (iii>  a  lineal  de- 
scendant or  descendants  of  the  producer,  or 
the  producer's  spouse,  or  a  parent  or  par- 
ents of  the  producer,  or  (iv)  the  spouse  of 
any  such  lineal  descendant. 

■'<!)  Eligibility  for  diversion  payments 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  mar- 
keting history  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(P). 

"(J)(ii  Producers  eligible  for  diversion 
paymentji  shall  apply  for  such  payments  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  Payment  may  be 
made  to  any  producer  who  can  establish 
that  marketings  of  milk  of  such  producer 
for  commercial  use  have  been  reduced  from 
the  level  of  marketings  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  marketing  history 
period  in  an  amount  as  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  each  quarter  m  the  contract:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
reductions  for  the  entire  diversion  period 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction 
required  by  the  contract.  Prior  to  approving 
such  payment,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
evidence  that  such  reduction  in  marketings 
has  taken  place.  As  part  of  such  evidence, 
the  producer  shall  certify,  in  a  form  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  that  such  reduction  is 
a  net  decrease  in  marketings  of  milk  for 
commercial  use  and  has  not  been  offset  by 
expansion  of  production  in  other  production 
facilities  in  which  the  producer  has  an  inter- 
est, or  by  transfer  of  partial  interost  in  the 
production  f:\rtlily.  or  by  employment  of 
such  other  scheme  or  device  to  qualify  for 
payment  for  which  such  producer  would 
otherwise  not  be  eligible. 

"(ii)  Payments  made  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  year  shall  be  considered  prelimi- 
nary settlements  for  reductions  In  market- 
ings. A  final  settlement  shall  be  made  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  contract  period  and 
shall  be  based  on  the  volume  of  marketings 
for  the  entire  contract  period.  If.  based  on 
total  marketings  for  the  contract  period,  it 
is  determined  that  preliminary  settlements 
have  resulted  in  overpayments  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  Secretary  shall  recover  such  over- 
payments from  such  producer. 

■■(K)  Application  for  payment  shall  be 
made  by  producers  through  the  county  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act. 

"(L)  A  producer  may  assign  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  this  paragraph  only  if— 

"(i)  the  producer's  Interest  in  the  entire 
milk  production  facility  and  the  entire  dairy 


herd  used  by  the  producer  to  produce  milk 
for  commercial  marketings  have  been  trans- 
ferred as  a  unit  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
assignment  is  to  be  made; 

"(ii)  the  assignee  is  a  person  tc  whom  the 
producer's  marketing  history  may  be  trans 
ferred  under  subparagraph  (H): 

"(lii)  the  producer  and  the  assignee  agree 
in  writing  that  the  assignee  shall  succeed  to 
all  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  producer 
under  the  contract;  and 

"(IV)  a  copy  of  such  writing  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  transfer  occurs. 

"(M)  A  contract  entered  into  under  this 
paragraph  by  a  producer  who  by  reason  of 
death  cannot  perform  or  assign  such  con- 
tract may  be  performed  or  assigned.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (L).  by  the 
estate  of  such  producer. 

"(N)  If  the  provisions  for  reductions  in 
the  price  received  for  milk  marketed  for 
commercial  use  as  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(2)  are  held  to  be  invalid  by  any  court,  or 
the  Secretary  is  restrained  or  enjoined  by 
any  court  from  implementing  such  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  shall  immediately  sus- 
pend making  any  diversion  payments  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  such  court  action  and  shall 
resume  making  such  payments  only  if  such 
court  action  is  overruled,  stayed,  or  termi- 
nated. 

(O)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  deviation  in  the 
composition  of  milk  marketed  for  commer- 
cial use  by  a  producer  from  that  of  such 
producer's  marketings  during  the  marketing 
history  period,  an  adjustment  as  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
in  the  producer's  diversion  payments  to  re- 
flect the  composition  of  milk  marketed 
during  the  marketing  history  period. 

"(4)  Each  producer  who  markets  milk  and 
each  person  required  to  make  payment  to 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  shall 
keep  such  records  and  make  such  reports,  in 
such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  investigations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  this  subsection  or  to 
determine  whether  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has  en- 
gaged or  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  that  constitutes  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  ol 
this  subsection  or  ic^ulation  issued  under 
this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  witne.sses. 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  records  that 
are  relevant  to  the  inquiry  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by. 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  to.  any  person, 
the  Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  Stales  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  records.  Such  court 
may  i.ssue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  to  produce 
records  or  to  give  testimony  on  the  matter 
under  investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  proc- 
ess in  any  such  case  may  be  .served  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  of  which  such  person  is  an  in 
habitant  or  wherever  such  person  may  be 
found. 


(5)(A)  The  district  courUs  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  with  jun.sdirtion  .specif i 
cally  to  enforce,  and  lo  pn  \» m  and  restrain 
any  person  from  •.  mlatiri^.  <tny  provLsion  of 
this  subsection  or  aiiy  rc>;iilation  i.s.sut'd 
under  thus  sut>section  Any  surh  civil  action 
authorized  to  be  brought  under  thi.s  sub.sec 
tion  shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Cien 
eral  for  appropriate  action  The  Secretary  i.s 
not  required,  however,  to  refer  to  the  Attor 
ney  General  minor  violaiion.s  of  this  subsec- 
tion whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
sutwection  would  be  adequately  served  by 
suitable  written  notice  or  warning  to  any 
person  committing  such  violation. 

"(B)  Each  person  (i)  as  to  whom  there  is  a 
failure  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
milk  received  by  such  person  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2).  (ii)  who  fails  to  remit  to  the 
Corporation  the  funds  required  to  be  col- 
lected and  remitted  by  paragraph  (2)(B),  or 
(lii)  who  fails  to  make  the  reduction  in  mar- 
ketings required  by  a  contract  under  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  liable,  in  addition  to  any 
amount  due.  to  a  marketing  penalty  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  support  price  fo'  milk  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  failure  occurs 
on  the  quantity  of  milk  as  to  which  the  fail- 
ure applies.  The  Secretary  may  reduce  any 
such  marketing  penalty  in  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  equitable  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  failure  was  unintentional  or  without 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  con- 
cerned. Each  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  Any 
penalty  provided  for  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(C)  Any  person  against  whom  a  penalty 
is  assessed  under  subparagraph  iB)  may 
obtain  review  of  jucl.  penalty  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  such  penalty  is  im- 
posed. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  penalty  is  based.  The  find 
ings  of  the  Secretary  may  be  set  luside  only 
if  found  lo  be  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(D)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  penalty  imposed  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(E)  The  remedies  provided  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  exclu- 
sive of.  the  remedies  otherwise  provided  at 
law  or  in  equity. 

"(F)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may.  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  use— 

"(i)  administrators  of  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders; 

"(ID  State  and  county  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conser\"a- 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  or 

"(iii)  administrators  of  State  milk  market- 
ing programs. 

"(6)  The  term  "United  States'  as  used  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
means  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  in 
the  continental  United  Slates.". 


( 1 )  dairy  products  are  basic  foods  that  arc 
a  valuable  part  of  the  human  diet; 

(2)  the  production  of  dairy  products  plays 
a  significant  role  in  the  Nations  economy, 
the  milk  from  which  dairy  products  are 
manufactured  is  produced  by  thousands  of 
milk  producers,  and  dairy  products  are  con- 
sumed by  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(31  dairv  products  must  be  readily  avail- 
able and  marketed  efficiently  to  ensure  thai 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  receive  ade- 
quate nourishment; 

(4)  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  ex- 
isting markeus  for  dairy  products  are  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  milk  producers  and  those 
concerned  with  marketing,  u.sing,  and  pro- 
ducing dairy  products,  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  Nation;  and 

(5)  dairy  products  move  in  interstate  and 
foreign  cijmmerce.  and  dairy  products  that 
do  not  move  in  such  channels  of  commerce 
directly  burden  or  affect  interstate  com- 
merce of  dairy  products. 

(b)  It.  therefore,  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment through  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
provided  herein,  of  an  orderly  procedure  for 
financing  (through  assessments  on  all  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  commer- 
cial use)  and  carrying  out  a  coordinated  pro 
gram  of  promotion  designed  to  strengthen 
the  dairy  industry's  position  in  the  market 
place  and  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  and  uses  for  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  provide  for  the  control  of  produc- 
tion or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of  individ- 
ual milk  producers  to  produce  milk. 


TITLE  II- 


DAIRY  PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Dairy  Promotion  and  Research  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  this  title; 

(b)  the  term  "  Deparlmenl  '  means  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(c)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(d)  the  term  "milk"  means  any  class  of 
cow's  milk  produced  in  the  United  States; 

(e)  the  term  "dairy  products  "  means  prod- 
ucts manufactured  for  human  consumption 
which  are  derived  from  the  processing  of 
milk,  and  includes  fluid  milk  products, 

(f)  the  term  '"fluid  milk  products"  means 
those  milk  products  normally  consumed  in 
liquid  form  as  a  beverage; 

(g)  the  term  "person  "  means  any  individ- 
ual, group  of  individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  entity; 

(h)  the  term  "producer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  commercial  u.se; 

(i)  the  term  "promotion  "  means  actions 
such  as  paid  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
and  publicity  to  advance  the  image  and 
sales  of  and  demand  for  dairy  products: 

(j)  the  term  "research  "  means  studies  test- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  market  development 
and  promotion  efforts,  studies  relating  to 
the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  dairy  prod 
ucts.  and  other  related  efforts  lo  expand 
demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products; 

(k)  the  term  "nutrilion  education  "  means 
those  activities  intended  to  broaden  the  un- 
derstanding of  sound  nutritional  principles 
including  the  role  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  a  balanced  diet;  and 

(1)  the  term  "United  States"  as  used  in 
sections  201  through  208  means  the  forty- 


eighl  contiguous  Slates  in  the  continental 
United  Slates. 

ISSUANCE  OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
with  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  title  and 
ending  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  propos- 
al for  a  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
.search  order,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
such  proposed  order  and  give  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment  upon  the 
proposed  order.  The  proposal  for  an  order 
may  be  submitted  by  an  organization  certi- 
Ued  under  section  205  of  this  title  or  by  any 
interested  person  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  title. 

(b)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  are  given,  as  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  dairy  products  promotion  and 
research  order.  Such  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  later  than  ninety  days  following 
publication  of  the  proposal. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
amend  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search orders. 

REQUIRED  TERMS  IN  ORDERS 

Sec.  204.  Any  order  issued  under  this  title 
shall  contain  terms  and  conditions  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  order  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  appropriate 
plans  or  projects  for  ad\ertisement  and  pro- 
motion of  the  sale  and  consumption  of  dairy 
products,  for  research  projects  related 
thereto,  for  nutrition  education  projects, 
and  for  the  disbursement  of  necessary  funds 
for  such  purposes.  Any  such  plan  or  project 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  sale  and  mar- 
keting or  use  of  dairy  products  and  fluid 
milk  products  to  the  end  that  the  marketing 
and  use  of  dairy  products  may  be  encour- 
aged, expanded,  improved,  or  made  more  ac- 
ceptable. No  such  advertising  or  sales  pro- 
motion program  shall  make  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  with  respect  lo 
the  quality,  value,  or  use  of  any  competing 
product. 

(b)  The  order  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
of   a    National    Dairy    Promotion    and    Re- 
search Board  that  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than   thirty-six   members.   Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  milk  producers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  nominations  submitted 
by  eligible  organizations  or  as.sociations  cer- 
tified under  section  205  of  this  title,  or.  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  substantial 
number  of  milk  producers  are  not  members 
of.  or  their  interests  are  not  represented  by. 
any  such  eligible   orga.aization   or   associa- 
tion, then  from  nominations  made  by  such 
milk  producers  in  the  manner  authorized  by 
the    Secretary.    In    making    -such    appoint- 
ments,   the   Secretary    shall   take   into   ac- 
count, to  the  extent   practicable,  the  geo- 
graphical   distribution   of    milk    production 
volume  throughout   the   United  States.   In 
determining       geographic       representation, 
whole   Stales   shall    be    used    as   a    unit.    A 
region   may   be   represented   by   more   than 
one  director  and  a  region  may  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  Stale.  The  term  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board  shall  be  for  three 
years  with  no  member  serving  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms,  except   that   initial 
appointments  shall   be  proportionately   for 
one-year,    two-year,    and    three-year   terms. 
The  Board  shall  appoint  from  its  members 
an  executive  committee  whose  membership 
shall    renect    the   different    regions   in    the 
United   States    in    which    milk    is    produced 
and.   to   the    maximum   extent    practicable. 
the  membership  composition  of  the  Board. 


The  executive  committee  shall  have  such 
duties  and  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Board.  Board  members  shall  ser\-e 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  thtir  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred in  performing  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  including  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance as  recommended  by  the  Board  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  order  shall  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  that  shall  include  only 
the  powers  enumerated  in  this  section. 
These  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
the  powers  to  (1)  receive  and  evaluate,  or  on 
its  own  initiative  develop,  and  budget  for 
plans  or  projects  to  promote  the  use  of  fluid 
milk  and  dairy  products  as  well  as  projects 
for  research  and  nutrition  education,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding such  proposals.  (2)  administer  the 
order  in  accordance  with  its  terms  and  pro- 
visions. ( 3 )  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
order.  (4)  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
the  order,  and  (5)  recommend  lo  the  Secre- 
tary amendments  to  the  order.  The  Board 
shall  solicit,  among  others,  research  propos- 
als that  would  increase  the  use  of  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  by  the  military  and  by 
persons  in  developing  nations,  and  that 
would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  con- 
verting surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  to  casein  for 
domestic  and  export  use. 

(d)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Board 
shall  develop  and  submit  lo  the  Secretary 
for  approval  any  promotion,  research,  or  nu- 
trition education  plan  or  project  and  that 
any  such  plan  or  project  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

(e)  The  order  shall  require  the  Board  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  budg- 
ets on  a  fiscal  period  basis  of  its  anticipated 
expenses  and  disbursements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  order,  including  projected 
costs  of  dairy  products  promotion  and  re- 
search projects. 

(f)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
mav  enter  into  agreements  for  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  activities  author- 
ized under  the  order  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
thereof  with  funds  collected  through  assess- 
ments under  the  order.  Any  such  agreement 
.shall  provide  that  (1)  the  contracting  party 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Board  a 
plan  or  project  together  with  a  budget  or 
budgets  that  shall  show  estimated  costs  to 
be  incurred  for  such  plan  or  project.  (2)  the 
plan  or  project  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  the 
contracting  party  shall  keep  accurate 
records  of  all  of  its  transactions,  account  for 
funds  received  and  expended,  and  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  Board  of  activities 
conducted,  and  such  other  reports  as  the 
Secretary  or  Board  may  require. 

(g)  The  order  shall  provide  that  each 
person  making  payment  to  a  producer  for 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States  shall,  in 
the  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  order,  col- 
lect an  asse-ssment  based  upon  the  number 
of  hundredweights  of  milk  for  commercial 
u.se  handled  for  the  account  of  the  producer 
and  remit  the  assessment  to  the  Board.  The 
assessment  shall  be  used  for  payment  of  the 
expenses  in  administering  the  order,  with 
provision  for  a  reasonable  reserve,  and  shall 
include  those  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  the  Department  after  an  order  has  been 
promulgated  under  this  title.  The  rate  of  as- 
sessment prescribed  by  the  order  shall  be  15 
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cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  for  com- 
mercial use  or  the  equivalent  thereof:  Pto- 
vtded.  That  any  milk  producer  who  can  es 
tablish  that  the  producer  is  participating  in 
active,  ongoing  qualified  State  or  regional 
dairy  product  promotion  or  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  intended  to  increase  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  dairy  products  gener 
ally  shall  receive  credit  for  contributions  to 
such  programs  of  up  to  10  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  marketed  in  determining 
the  assessment  due  from  such  producer. 
Any  person  marketing  milk  of  that  persons 
own  production  directly  to  consumers  shall 
remit  the  assessment  directly  to  the  Board 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  order. 

(h)  The  order  shall  require  the  Board  to 
<1)  maintain  such  books  and  records  (which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  in 
spection  and  audit  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe).  (2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  such  reports 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  (3)  ac- 
count for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
all  funds  entrusted  to  it. 

<i)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
invest,  pending  disbursement  under  a  plan 
or  project,  funds  collected  through  assess- 
ments authorized  under  this  title  only  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  in  general  obligations  of  any  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  in  any 
interest-bearing  account  or  certificate  of  de- 
posit of  a  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  in  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States. 

(j)  The  order  shall  prohibit  any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Board  under  the  order  from 
t>eing  used  in  any  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  policy  or  action 
except  as  provided  by  section  203(a). 

(k)  The  order  shall  require  that  each 
person  receiving  milk  from  farmers  for  com- 
mercial use  maintain  and  make  available  for 
inspection  such  books  and  records  as  may  be 
required  by  the  order  and  file  reports  at  the 
time,  in  the  manner,  and  having  the  content 
prescribed  by  the  order.  Such  information 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  as 
appropriate  to  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  title,  or  any  order  or  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  title.  All  informa- 
tion so  obtained  shall  be  kept  confidential 
by  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  only  such  information  so  ob- 
tained as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  may 
be  disclosed  by  them  and  then  only  in  a  suit 
or  administrative  hearing  brought  at  the  di- 
rection, or  upon  the  request,  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  to  which  the  Secretary  or  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in- 
volving the  order  with  reference  to  which 
the  information  to  be  disclosed  was  ob- 
tained. Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the  issuance  of  gen- 
eral statements,  based  upon  the  reports,  of 
the  number  of  persons  subject  to  an  order 
or  statistical  data  collected  therefrom, 
which  statements  do  not  identify  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  any  person,  or  (2)  the 
publication,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  of 
the  name  of  any  person  violating  any  order, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  order  violated  by  such  per- 
sons. No  information  obtained  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  may  be  made  available 
to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  any  purpo.se  other  than  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title  and  any  investiga- 
tory or  enforcement  actions  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  th  s  title.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 


upon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  and.  if 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Board  or  the 
Department,  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

(I I  The  order  shall  provide  terms  and  con- 
ditions, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisiorvs 
of  this  title,  as  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  the  order. 

CERTIFICATION  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  eligibility  of  any  organi- 
zation to  represent  milk  producers  and  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  nominations 
under  section  204  of  this  title  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  shall 
certify  any  organization  that  the  Secretary 
determines  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  es 
tablished  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  Secretary's  determination  as  to 
eligibility  shall  be  final. 

(b)  Certification  shall  be  based,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  available  information,  upon  a 
factual  report  submitted  by  the  organiza 
tlon.  which  shall  contain  information 
deemed  relevant  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, including  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( I  >  geographic  territory  covered  by  the  or- 
ganization's active  membership: 

(2)  nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership  including  the  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  active  milk  producers 
represented  by  the  organization: 

(3)  evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization: 

(4 1  sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived: 

(5)  functions  of  the  organization:  and 

(6)  the  organizations  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
this  title. 

The  primary  considerations  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  an  organisation  shall  be 
whether  its  membership  consists  primarily 
of  milk  producers  who  produce  a  substantial 
volume  of  milk  and  whether  the  primary  or 
overriding  interest  of  the  organization  is  in 
the  production  or  processing  of  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  and  promotion  of  the 
nutritional  attributes  of  fluid  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

REgUIREMENT  OF  REFERENDUM 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Within  the  sixty-day  period 
immediately  preceding  September  30.  1985. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
among  producers  who.  during  a  representa- 
tive period  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  milk  for  commercial  use  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  order  then  in 
effect  shall  be  continued.  Such  order  shall 
be  continued  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  has  been  approved  by  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  producers  votini»  in  the 
referendum,  who  during  a  representative 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  commercial  u.«e.  If  continuation  of 
the  order  is  not  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum,  the 
Secretary  shall  terminrtt  collection  of  as- 
sessments under  the  order  within  six 
months  after  <\.c  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers  vc'ljng  in  the  referendum. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  as.<ie.s.smenl.^  collected  by  the  Board  for 
any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Department 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  any  refer- 
endum Conducted  under  this  section  and 
section  207.  except  for  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment employees. 
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.- 1  :•'',  I  .After  September  30.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall,  whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  any  order  issued  under  this  title 
or  any  provision  thereof  obstructs  or  does 
not  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
this  title,  terminate  or  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  such  order  or  such  provisions  there- 
of. 

(b)  After  September  30.  1985.  the  Secre- 
tary may  conduct  a  referendum  at  any  time, 
and  shall  hold  a  referendum  on  request  of  a 
representative  group  comprising  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  number  of  producers 
subject  to  the  order,  to  determine  whether 
the  producers  favor  the  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  the  order.  The  Secretary  shall 
suspend  or  terminate  collection  of  assess- 
ments under  the  order  within  six  months  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  suspension  or 
lerminatic-  of  the  order  is  favored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  producers  voting  in  the  refer- 
endum who.  during  a  representative  period 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  have  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  for  com- 
mercial use. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
this  title. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  208.  Whenever,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  determine  the  appro\al  or  disapproval  of 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
approval  or  disapproval  by  any  cooperative 
association  of  producers,  bona  fide,  engaged 
in  marketing  milk  or  the  products  thereof. 
as  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  are  members  of  or  under  con- 
tract with  such  cooperative  association  of 
producers:  Promded,  That,  if  a  cooperatise 
association  of  producers  elects  to  vote  on 
behalf  of  its  members,  such  cooperative  as- 
sociation shall  provide  each  producer,  on 
whose  behalf  the  cooperative  association  is 
expressing  approval  or  disapproval,  a  de- 
scription of  the  question  presented  in  the 
referendum  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation intends  to  cast  its  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  membership.  Such  information  shall 
inform  the  producer  of  procedures  to  follow 
to  cast  an  individual  ballot  should  the  pro- 
ducer so  choo.se  within  the  period  of  time 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  casting  bal- 
lots. Such  notification  shall  be  made  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  referendum  and 
shall  include  an  official  ballot.  The  ballots 
shall  be  tabulated  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
vote  of  the  cooperative  association  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  such  individual  votes. 

PETITION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  any 
order  issued  under  this  title  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  petition  stating  that  any 
such  order  or  any  provision  of  such  order  or 
any  obligation  imposed  in  connection  there- 
with is  not  in  accordance  with  law  and  re- 
questing a  modification  thereof  or  an  ex- 
emption therefrom.  The  petitioner  shall 
thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  the  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  ruling  upon  the  petition,  which 
shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant  or  carries  on  business  are 
hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  review 
such  ruling,  if  a  complaint  for  that  purpose 


lb  filed  Ailhin  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  such  ruling.  Service  of  process 
in  such  proceedings  may  be  had  upon  the 
Secretary  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Secretary.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  it  shall  remand  such  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either  (1)  to 
make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  or  (2)  to 
take  such  further  proceedings  as.  in  its  opin- 
ion, the  law  requires. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  210.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  under 
this  title.  Any  such  civil  action  authorized 
to  be  brought  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action,  except  that  the  Secretary  is 
not  required  to  refer  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al minor  violations  of  this  title  whenever 
the  Secretary  believes  that  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  title  would  be 
adequately  served  by  suitable  written  notice 
or  warning  to  any  person  committing  such 
violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  any  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
SI. 000  for  each  such  violation  and.  in  the 
ciise  of  a  willful  failure  to  pay,  collect,  or 
remit  the  assessment  as  required  by  the 
order,  in  addition  to  the  amount  due.  a  pen- 
alty equal  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
on  the  quantity  of  milk  as  to  which  the  fail- 
ure applies.  The  amount  of  any  such  penal- 
ty shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  remedies  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to.  and  not  exclusive  of.  the  remedies 
otherwise  provided  at  law  or  in  equity. 

investigations;  power  to  SUBPENA  and  TAKE 
OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS;  AID  OF  COURTS 

Sec  211.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigatior«  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
title  or  to  determine  whether  any  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  that 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  order,  or 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  may  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations, subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  at- 
tendance,  take   evidence,   and    require   the 
production  of  any  records  that  are  relevant 
to  the  inquiry.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  any  such  records  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  to.  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United    States    within    the    jurisdiction    of 
which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on.  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  records.  The  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  to  produce  records  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.    Any    failure    to    obey    such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  Process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  ser\'ed  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  such  person  may  be  found. 


.ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  212.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be 
construed  to  preempt  or  supersede  any 
other  program  relating  to  dairy  product  pro- 
motion organized  and  operated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  applicable 
to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  amendments 
to  orders. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  214.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  not  be  available 
for  payment  of  the  expenses  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  Board  in  administering  any  pro- 
visions of  any  order  issued  under  the  terms 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  in -DAIRY  REPORTS 

REPORTS 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  the  following  reports: 

(1)  Not  later  than  July  I  of  each  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  an 
annual  report  describing  activities  conduct- 
ed under  the  dairy  products  promotion  and 
research  order  issued  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  accounting  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  funds  received  by  the 
Board  under  the  order  and  including  an  in- 
dependent analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program; 

(2)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1984.  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  applying  nationally  the  Cali- 
fornia standards  for  fluid  milk  on  consumer 
acceptance,  the  sales  price  of  the  product, 
and  product  utilization: 

(3)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1984.  a 
report  on  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  application  of  the  parity  formula  to 
milk  so  as  to  make  the  formula  more  con- 
sistent with  modern  production  methods 
and  with  special  attention  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  as  a  result  of  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity; and 

(4)  Not  later  than  April  15.  1985.  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  paid  diversion 
program  carried  out  under  section  201(d)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  On 
page  9,  strike  out  lines  20  through  25.  and 
page  10,  strike  out  lines  1  through  6.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

•■(E)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  procedures  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  modify  the  re- 
quired re(iuction  in  milk  marketed  for  com- 
mercial use  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines thai  as  a  result  of  such  contracts  (i) 
there  would  be  an  excessive  reduction  in  the 
level  of  milk  production  in  the  United 
States,  or  (ii)  during  a  period  of  ten  consecu- 
tive market  days  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  10  percent  or  more  in  the  average  price 
received  by  producers  of  all  beef  cattle  sold 
for  slaughter  at  representative  locations  in 


the  United  States  in  the  prior  60-day  period, 
or  (iii)  there  has  been  other  substantial 
hartiship  to  producers  of  beef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  hogs  or  poultry  sold  for  slaughter. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  the  required  re- 
duction on  a  uniform  basis  among  all  con- 
tracts, or  may  provide  for  adjustments  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines equitable.". 

On  page  14.  immediately  after  line  23. 
insert  the  following: 

■■(P)(i)  Each  producer  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  seeking  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  diversion  payments  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  prior  to  entering  into  such 
contract,  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  plan 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
producer  intends  to  achieve  the  reduction  in 
milk  marketings  that  would  be  required 
under  such  contract. 

■■(ii)  Such  plan  shall  include  an  estimate 
by  the  producer  of  the  amount  of  such  re- 
duction which  the  producer  intends  to 
achieve  through  increased  slaughter  of 
dairy  cattle  (including  the  approximate 
number  of  dairy  cattle  that  will  be  sold  for 
slaughter  each  month  of  the  contract),  and 
the  amount  of  such  reduction  through 
other  means,  including  a  description  of  such 
means. 

••fiii)  Each  producer  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  any  changes  in  such  plan  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  producer  decides  to 
make  or  makes  such  changes. 

•■(iv)  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
provided    by    producers    under    this    para- 
graph,  the  Secretary  determines  that   for 
any  period  of  the  diversion  program  there 
will  be  substantial  hardship  to  producers  of 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  or  dairy  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter,  or  to  producers  of  any  other  live- 
stock or  poultry  caused  by  depressed  prices 
for  such  commodities  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines would   result   from  the  increased 
slaughter  of  dairy  cattle  under  the  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  reduction  in 
milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  required 
during  the  various  periods  of  the  contract  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
dairy    cattle    for    slaughter,    or    limit    the 
amount    of    the    reduction    that    may    be 
achieved  through  the  increased  number  of 
dairy  cattle  sold  for  slaughter  during  such 
period  and  require  that  the  balance  of  such 
reduction  in  milk  marketings  be  achieved 
through  other  means:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  Secretary  should  specify  a  reduc- 
tion in  marketings  in  any  quarter  that  is 
less    than    the    conlracted-for    percentage, 
such   specified   reduction   shall   not   be   so 
great  as  to  require  the  producer  to  make  a 
reduction  in  excess  of  150  per  centum  of  the 
contracted-for  reduction  in  any  succeeding 
quarter;  and  Provided   further.  That  after 
making  any  adjustments  in  milk  marketed 
for  commercial  use  in  any  period  of  the  con- 
tract, except  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
foregoing  proviso,  the  aggregate  reduction 
in  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  for  the 
entire  diversion  period  must  continue  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  reduction  required 
by  the  contract. ". 

On  page  18.  immediately  after  line  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AVOIDANCE  OF  ADVERSE  IMPACT  OF  DAIRY  DIVER- 
SION PROGRAM  ON  BEEF  AND  PORK  PRODUCERS 

Sec  103.  In  order  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impact  of  the  dairy  diversion  program  on 
beef  and  pork  producers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period  the  diversion  pro- 
gram is  in  effect— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  to 
the    maximum    extent    practicatile.    utilize 
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fuiuls  ;uail:il)lf  for  the  purposps  of  clause 
(2i  ..(  section  ,J2  of  Public  Law  No.  320.  74th 
C"on({res.s  i7  U.S.C.  612c)  and  other  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  the  com 
modity  distribution  and  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Increase  the  utilization  of  beef  and  pork  for 
such  purposes; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
U.S.  Government  and  State  agencies  are  en 
couraged  to  utilize  increased  quantities  of 
beef  and  pork  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
programs  which  they  administer;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  encourage  the  con 
sumption  of  t)eef  and  pork  by  members  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  HARKIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKiN.  Mr  Chairman,  initial- 
ly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
figure  in  my  amendment  which  ap- 
pears as  10  percent  be  changed  to  5 
percent  in  subparagraph  (e)  of  my 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  to  me  about  this 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  have 
since  checked  and  find  that  there  were 
three  Members  of  my  party  who  went 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  asked  for 
amendments  and  were  denied  them. 

This  rule  was  crafted  by  the  Rules 
Committee  with  considerable  particu- 
larity and  care  and  it  is  my  impression 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bargain- 
ing in  the  process. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  reluctant  to 
agree  to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  involves  a  considerable 
substantive  change  in  the  amendment 
that  is  provided  by  the  rule. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  more 
that  he  would  like  to  say  about  this, 
other  than  in  the  cold,  gray  light  of 
dawn  he  felt  that  his  amendment  was 
a  mistake,  which  I  would  understand. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  loiwa. 

Mr.  HARKIN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

At  the  time  that  we  had  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  with  this  amend- 
ment, we  were  trying  to  craft  an 
amendment,  of  course,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  more  in  my  remarks,  that 
would  provide  for  an  orderly  market 
ing  of  these  dairy  cows,  if,  in  fact,  the 
so-called  compromise  prevailed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  tried  to  come 
up  with  a  floor  or  a  basement  under 


which  we  would  not  permit  i  hr  tall  m 
prices  to  occur  if  this  .shouiii  happen 

At  that  time,  it  was  .setM.  .i  ipMr;  In 
percent.  I  do  not  know  th.i'  Mk  r-  w.x. 
any  real  investigation  done  at  that 
time,  just  simply  because  we  did  not 
have  the  time  to  do  it.  But  since  that 
time,  the  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation "Cattle  Pacts  "  ran  30  years  of 
data  which  showed  that  a  10-percent 
drop  in  cattle  price  would  be  a  catas 
trophe  for  the  industry  and  as  they 
said  that  if  you  waited  that  long  that 
would  be  something  like  giving  a  blood 
transfusion  to  a  patient  who  is  already 
comatose.  In  other  words,  if  they  are 
down  that  far,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  you  did  they  would  al- 
ready be  dead. 

And  so  in  order  to  try  to  bring  this 
basement  or  this  floor  up  a  little  bit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  change  it  to 
5  percent. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
not  an  expert. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  substantive  change  as  such  in 
what  the  amendment  does  overall.  It  is 
substantive  in  terms  of  when  the  floor 
becomes  a  trigger  is  all.  It  has  no 
other  effect  on  any  other  amendments 
being  offered  to  the  bill,  such  as  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  or  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, or  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  it  is 
my  impression  that  this  was  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
that  the  gentleman  had  his  day  in 
court  up  there.  And,  in  fact,  was  argu- 
ing against  the  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  some  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

And  I  would  ask  that  the  gentleman 
consider,  as  the  gentleman  contem- 
plates whether  or  not  to  object  to  the 
gentleman's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  support  for  the  gentleman's 
own  amendment  and  the  concern  that 
is  attempting  to  be  addressed  by 
making  this  change  in  the  Harkin 
amendment  is  designed  to  see  and 
quite  possibly  even  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  any  disrup- 
tions of  the  marketing  of  the  dairy 
cattle  that  are  going  to  come  to 
market,  either  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  or  under  the  committee 
compromise,  that  they  be  the  least  dis- 
ruptive to  the  meat  markets,  the 
cattle,  the  beef,  the  pork  producers, 
the  poultry  producers,  that  they  be 
the  least  disruptive  as  we  in  this  body 
can  make  it.  That  is  the  purpose. 


.•Xnd  I  h(ip<'  'hat  Itie  tjentleman 
wnul<!  idii.sider  that  II  cduld  very  v.ell 
\,i  '.'lU!  ihi.^  re(juest  would  be  helpful 
III  '■]>'  iMiihinaii  in  hi.'^  que.st  from  the 
cattli  rii'  !:  landpoint.  of  which  I  am 
certaini;.  vr;,  concerned,  and  woiiki 
urge  that  the  gentleman  consider  that 
as  the  gentleman  eon.'^iders  his  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONABIJ-,.  Mr.  Cliairman.  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
regret  that  we  are  likely  to  get  into 
some  debate  of  the  merits  at  this 
point.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
inappropriate. 

I  think  I  will  object  to  any  change  in 
the  rule  as  put  down  by  the  Rules 
Committee  realizing  that  it  may  have 
some  impact  substantively. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  "WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  tried  to  deal  with  it  in 
a  very  positive  light.  By  accepting  Mr. 
Harkins  proposal  to  reduce  the  10 
percent  to  5  percent,  I  think  would 
add  to  the  gentleman's  amendment.  If 
you  are  looking  at  60  cents  per  pound 
animal  that  deviates  10  percent,  you 
are  down  6  cents  before  it  triggers  and 
that  could  destroy,  be  very  destructive, 
a  disaster  in  the  cattle  markets  across 
the  country.  You  are  .still  talking 
about  5  percent,  which  would  be  3 
cents  down. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  logical  thing.  I 
have  been  trying  to  study  and  find  an 
answer  to  this  thing  because  it  is  very 
much  a  dilemma  for  me.  I  have  been 
looking  at  it  very  sympathetically,  at 
the  situation  and  I  personally  think 
Mr.  Harkins  proposal  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  cattle  people  that  you  want 
to  help,  Mr.  Conable 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  quite  uncertain  of 
the  effect  of  this  on  the  substance  of 
my  amendment.  And  I  understand  the 
arguments  that  are  being  made  at  this 
point  and  I  am  sure  there  are  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  course  is  to 
stick  with  the  rule  that  we  have,  ad- 
mitting that  that  rule  is  imperfect  as 
rules  frequently  are.  1  would  like  to 
have  my  own  amendment  altered  in 
some  ways  if  I  had  the  choice  also. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  this  in  conference, 
in  any  event,  with  the  other  body, 
which  has  a  different  version. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
ceeding on.  then,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  what  my  amendment  does 


and  try  to  allay  some  ot  the  fear.'<  of 
some  Members  that  there  is  going  to 
be  this  tremendous  amount  of  meal 
coming  on  the  market  because  of  the 
compromise  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Let  me  just  point  out  some  figures 
for  the  record.  Right  now.  if  we  take 
the  figure  of  1  million  cows  being 
slaughtered  under  the  compromise 
bill,  under  the  diversion  program  that 
we  have  in  the  bill,  we  are  talking 
about  600  million  pound.s  of  carcass 
meat.  450  million  pounds  of  boneless. 
And  if  you  divide  the  450  million 
pounds  by  230  million  people,  we  come 
out  to  about  1.96  pounds  per  person.  If 
you  divide  that  by  the  15  months  that 
we  have,  what  we  come  out  with  is 
about  1.6  pounds  of  beef  per  year  per 
person  additional  that  will  be  coming; 
on  the  market.  If  you  divide  this  by 
the  70  pounds  of  beef  consumed  per 
person,  per  capita,  annually  in  this 
country,  that  comes  out  to  about  a  2.2 
percent  of  the  beef  consumed  annually 
will  be  added  to  the  market  by  the 
cows  that  will  be  culled  under  the  di- 
version program. 

Now.  that  is  just  in  terms  of  beef. 
However,  if  you  look  at  the  total  meat 
supply  in  the  United  Stales,  that 
would  represent  less  than  1  percent  ol 
the  total  U.S.  meat  supply;  in  other 
words,  even  if  we  do  get  the  million 
cows  slaughtered,  it  will  only  add  less 
than  1  percent  to  the  total  meat 
supply  of  our  country.  I  really  do  not 
think  that  it  is  going  to  have  the  tre- 
mendous effects  that  some  people  are 
talking  about.  I  believe  the.se  estimates 
of  the  effects  on  meat  prices  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  and  really 
blown  completely  out  of  proportion. 
So  I  wanted  to  lay  some  of  those  fears 
to  rest. 

Let  me  speak  about  a  couple  of  other 
things,  about  the  cattle  inventory  that 
we  have  right  now.  From  1982  to  1983. 
in  terms  of  cattle  and  calves,  we  have 
had  a  five-tenths  of  1  percent  reduc- 
tion. In  cows  and  heifers  we  have  had 
a  reduction  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. In  beef  cows,  from  1982  to  1983. 
we  have  had  a  reduction  of  1.2  per- 
cent. So  we  have  been  going  down  over 
the  last  year  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  cows  and  also  cattle  and  calves  tha; 
we  have  in  our  inventory.  Again,  with 
the  amount  of  cow.^  that  will  be 
cominti  on  the  market  due  to  the  di 
version  program.  I  really  do  not  be 
lieve  it  will  have  the  effect  that  .some 
people  are  saying.  I  think  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Let  me  ju.st  go  over  m;.  amendment 
briefly  and  explain  what  it  does.  As- 
suming that  the  diversion  program 
goes  into  effect,  what  my  amendment 
does  is.  it  says  that  the  first  thing  that 
has  to  happen  is  that  every  dairy 
farmer  has  to  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  how  he  is 
going  to  reduce  his  milk  marketings 
and  how  he  is  going  to  take  his  cows  to 


market.  If  the  Secretary,  after  looking 
at  thi.":;  information,  determines  that 
too  many  cows  are  going  to  be  coming 
on  the  market  in  the  first  month  or 
the  second  month  or  the  third  month, 
he  can  then  modify  those  contracts 
and  spread  this  out  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Now.  again,  as  I  pointed  out,  if  we 
can  spread  this  out  over  a  15-month 
period  of  time,  which  is  what  we  want 
to  do  and  which  my  amendment  is 
aimed  at  doing,  we  are  talking  about 
increasing  by  only  1.5  pounds  per  year 
per  capita  the  total  amount  of  beef 
consumed;  and  in  terms  of  the  total 
amount  of  meat  if  you  include  poultry, 
less  tlian  1  percent. 

So  the  Secretary  then  looks  at  these 
plans,  and  he  can  modify  them  and 
extend  them  out. 

Now.  there  is  a  protection  in  there 
for  our  dairy  farmers.  The  Secretary 
cannot  go  to  a  dairy  farmer,  let  us  say, 
who  has  a  20-perccnt  contract,  cut 
that  contract  down  to  10  percent  for  2 
of  3  months,  and  then  come  back  to 
the  dairy  farmer  and  say.  OK.  now 
vou  have  got  to  cut  50  percent.' 

My  amendment  says  that  in  no  case 
can  the  Secretary  tell  a  dairy  farmer 
that   he  has  to  cut  his  reductioiis  by 
over  150  percent  of  what  he  had  in  his 
contract.  In  other  words,  if  he  had  a 
20-percent   reduction   in  his  contract, 
the   Secretary   at   no   time   could   ask 
that  dairy  farmer  to  increase  his  re- 
duction by  more  than  30  percent.  That 
would  be  the  maximum  he  could  do  it. 
Now.  the  second  part  of  my  amend- 
ment  is  what   we  were  talking  about 
earlier  and  what  I  had  a.sked  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  for.  That  is  the 
basement.  Let  us  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary   does   not    modify   the   contracts, 
does  not  spread  them  out.  and  we  see  a 
tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of  beef 
m  our  country.  My  amendment  .says 
that   if  during  a  period  of  10  con.secu- 
tive   davs  during   the   previous  60-day 
period  of  time  there  is  a  10-percent  or 
more  reduction  in  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  all  beef  cattle 
sold  for  slaughter  at  representative  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States,  then  the 
Secretary    shall    modify    the    required 
reduction    in    milk    marketed   at    that 
point   in   time.   He   cannot    put    it    off 
beyond    that.    He    has    to    then    take 
action  to  stop  the  cows  from  coming  to 
market. 

The  third  part  of  my  amendment  ba- 
sically encourages  the  Secretary  to  uti- 
lize section  32,  customs  receipts,  to  uti- 
lize to  the  greatest  extent  po.ssible 
these  moneys  from  customs  receipts 
for  commodity  di-stribution  programs 
and  for  nutrition  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    Chair    will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)    that    he    has    2    minutes    re- 
maining. 
Mr,  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr,  Chairman,  it  also  encourages 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  other 
agencies  to  use  meat,  and  it  encour- 
ages public  consumption. 

In  short,  what  my  amendment  does 
is,  it  says: 

Look,  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  diversion 
program,  we  are  going  to  spread  this  thing 
out  over  15  months  period  of  time,  we  are 
going  to  let  the  cows  come  on  market  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  we  are  going  to  put  a 
floor  under  which  we  are  not  going  to  let 
the  prices  drop  for  our  beef,  pork  and  poul- 
try producers  in  the  United  States, 

It  is  an  amendment  that  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  if  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  with  the  diversion  program  or 
any  other  kind  of  program  that  we 
have. 

Even  if  you  are  for  the  Conable 
amendment.  I  ask  your  support  for 
this  amendment— it  is  that  necessary- 
regardless  of  how  you  vote  on  any  of 
the  succeeding  amendments. 

Mr,  ENGLISH,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARKIN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  join  him  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment It  is  unfortunate  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  tighten  it  up  even  tight- 
er than  he  has.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  made  that  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  floor  that  is  only 
a  3-cent  deviation,  in  the  case  of  beef, 
on  canners  and  cutters. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
tight  level;  one  that  certainly  gives  the 
assurance  and  should  allay  the  fears 
of  many  of  the  meat  and  pork  produc- 
ers, 

Mr,  HARKIN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. And  we  may  be  able  to  modify 
that  in  conference. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr,  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa-s. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr,  Chairman. 
this  is  a  commitment  the  committee 
made  to  the  producers  of  cattle  and 
pork,  and  this  is  our  fulfillment  of  the 
commitment, 

Mr,  HARKIN  I  th.ank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr,  "W' ATKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARKIN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  WATKINS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
still  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable ).  because  the  same  people  he 
is  trying  to  help  with  his  amendment 
would  benefit  by  tightening  up  that 
10-percent  trigger  to  5  percent.  It  is 
logical,  and  the  only  rational  decision 
I  think  would  be  able  to  assist  and 
help  here.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  doing  some 
figuring  and  some  calculating,  because 
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i  know  he  is  excellent  with  budget  fig- 
Lir«'.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
any  Member  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  several  Members  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment.  I  have  no 
idea  whether  they  want  to  speak  in  op- 
position or  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  allot  the  15  minutes  to 
a  Member  opposed  so  he  or  she  can 
partition  the  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  oarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  the  rule  allow  30  minutes  total.  15 
minutes  per  side,  to  the  majority  and 
the  minority? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  not  correct.  It  allows  the  time  to  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  a  Member 
who  is  opposed  to  control  the  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  time  to  those  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  who  wish  to  address  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  and  colleague  for 
yielding,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  as  is.  but  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  regard  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman would  wish  to  do,  if  that  is  per- 
missible. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  over  the 
dairy  compromise  bill  has  been  the 
impact  of  the  bill  on  the  red  meat  in- 
dustry. This  amendment  is  a  noble 
effort  to  address  that  issue.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

While  I  support  the  amendment.  I 
do  have  some  concern  over  whether 
the  amendment  can  accomplish  the 
author's  intent.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  typical 
cattleman  in  my  district  operates  on  a 
very  small  margin.  If  a  cattle  feeder 
operates  on  a  $2-per-hundredweight 
margin,  he  is  doing  really  well.  Most  of 
the  time,  cattle  feeders  operate  on  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 
The  amendment  calls  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  action  after  the  price  of 
beef  sold  for  slaughter  dropped  10  per- 
cent or  more  in  10  market  days.  That 
is  approximately  $6  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  Secretary  taking  action  after 
the  10-percent  drop  in  market  prices 
in  10  days— or  $6  per  hundredweight 
in    fed    cattle    prices— is    like    giving 


chicken  soup  to  the  dying  patient.  It  is 
not  going  to  hurt,  but  it  would  not 
help  him  either.  Cattlemen  in  the  "Big 
First"  in  my  district  in  Dodge  City  are 
already  selling  their  calves,  feeder 
steers,  and  heifers  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Feed  cattle  prices  yester- 
day in  Dodge  City.  Kans..  were  at  an 
even  $60  per  hundredweight.  A  10-per- 
cent decline  in  prices  is  $6.  That  could 
translate  into  a  $1  billion  lo.ss  to  the 
feed  cattle  industry  market  before  the 
Secretary  even  takes  action.  This  $1 
billion  figure  does  not  even  include  the 
market  loss  to  the  cow/calf  producers. 
And.  this  figure  does  not  include  the 
10.SS  to  hog  producers. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
be  difficult  for  the  USDA  to  adminis- 
ter and  adds  another  administrative 
headache  to  a  plan  that  is  already  ad- 
ministratively complex.  However,  let 
me  reiterate.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  an  improvement  to  the  bill.  I  am 
just  worried  whether  it  can  do  all  that 
it  is  supposed  to  do.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
vield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  .some  of  the 
figures  in  it.  I  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  this  figure  may  be  confer- 
enceable.  .so  perhaps  I  apologize  to  the 
Members.  Perhaps  I  did  not  have  to 
put  them  through  this  exercise  in  the 
beginning  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

I  understand  the  10-percent  figure  is 
conferenceable.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  my  absolute  assurance 
that  when  we  go  to  conference  this 
gentleman  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  reduce  that  figure  down  to  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  know  the  10 
percent  is  not  workable.  I  am  worried 
about  the  5-percent  figure.  I  worry 
about  how  we  can  administratively  do 
the  job.  I  think  the  amendment  and 
the  gentleman's  suggestion  is  a  much 
needed  step  in  the  right  direction,  but, 
as  I  said,  I  am  just  worried  whether  it 
can  do  all  that  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  need  to 
spend  a  little  bit  of  time  considering 
exactly  how  does  the  compromi.se.  how 
does  the  other  bill,  affect  beef  farmers 
and  the  entire  red-meat  industry  in 
this  country. 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  eliminate  this  mindset  that  the  only 
commodity  in  agriculture  that  ha-s  any 


Government  support  happens  to  be 
the  dairy  industry.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  figures. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  school 
lunch  anc  ither  commodity  programs. 
USDA  purchases  about  25  million 
pounds  of  pork  on  an  annual  basis.  Let 
us  just  a-ssume  a  conservative  estimate 
that  we  would  spend  about  a  dollar  a 
pound.  That  is  $25  million.  In  beef  we 
are  looking  at  about  143  million 
pounds,  and  for  military  purchases, 
last  year  we  purchased  $240  million 
worth  of  red  meat  for  our  military. 

When  we  add  this  all  up,  folks,  we 
are  talking  about  over  $400  million  in 
purchases  of  red  meat  on  an  annual 
basis  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  our 
various  functions.  So,  do  not  tell  me 
the  Government  does  not  support  the 
beef  industry  in  this  country. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  under- 
stand is.  if  the  compromise  passes,  we 
are  probably  talking  about  the  maxi- 
mum slaughter  of  1  million  additional 
dairy  cows  through  15-month  diver- 
sion program  to  get  production  and 
consumption  down  to  the  level  we 
want  to  go.  The  fact  is  that,  even  if  we 
slaughter  the  maximum  additional 
cows,  we  will  not  be  slaughtering  as 
many  dairy  cows  as  we  did  in  this 
country  in  the  late  1970's.  In  1976,  we 
slaughtered  over  10  million  cows,  in 
1977  almost  10  million  cows.  In  1983 
the  estimate  is  7.2  million  cows.  If  you 
add  a  million  to  that  for  1984  you  are 
still  only  at  8.2  million.  We  still  are 
not  exceeding  those  levels  we  had  in 
the  1970's. 

If  we  slaughter  1  million  cows,  we 
are  probably  going  to  gel  about  450 
million  pounds  of  boneless  beef.  That 
is  what  the  projections  would  be.  The 
fact  is.  if  you  look  at  red  meat  imports 
between  1979  and  1982,  you  find  a  re- 
duction in  imports  equal  to  that  450 
million  pounds.  Thus,  by  reducing  im- 
ports, and  through  the  language  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  we  will  probably  have  less 
outside  meat  coming  onto  the  market 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Add  all  of  these  things  up.  and  I 
think  we  get  back  to  that  basic  ques- 
tion we  all  must  answer.  If.  we  elimi- 
nate a  million  cows  in  this  country, 
how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Are  we 
going  to  do  it  in  a  controlled  fashion, 
as  the  compromise  suggests,  or  are  we 
going  to  do  it  in  an  uncontrolled  fash- 
ion, as  the  price  cut  would  suggest? 

The  fact  is.  under  the  compromise, 
we  know  that  there  is  a  limit  on  cull 
cows  and  no  farmer  will  cull  more 
than  30  percent.  And  the  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  reduce  that. 
Under  the  price  cut,  we  do  not  cull  the 
cows,  we  cull  farmers,  and  when  you 
cull  a  farmer,  you  will  probably  cull  an 
entire  herd,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
we  are  dumping  entire  dairying  oper- 
ations onto  the  red  meat  market.  That 


would  be  a  disaster  for  beef  niui  pork 
producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  compromi.st  i.s 
not  only  better  for  dairy  farmers  tiian 
a  price  cut.  but  better  for  beef  and 
pork  producers  a.s  well. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advi.se  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Con.'vbi.e)  that  he  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  follow  up 
on  the  previous  speaker's  comments. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
here.  If  the  Conable  amendment 
passes,  then  there  will  be  no  Harkin 
amendment  because  the  Conable 
amendment  strikes  everything  in  the 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause.  There- 
fore, if  you  want  protection  from  the 
impact  that  culling  has  on  the  meat 
market,  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
you  pass  the  compromise  with  the 
Harkin  amendment  because  culling 
cannot  be  uncontrolled  under  the  Con- 
able approach.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant thing  for  the  meat  producers 
of  this  country  to  understand. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  what  we 
have  already  done  to  insure  that  we  do 
not  have  any  serious  impact  on  pork 
and  beef  producers. 

First,  at  the  urging  of  the  livestock 
industry  and  because  of  delays  in  Con- 
gress, the  incentive  program  will  now 
start  in  January  so  that  any  culling 
comes  after  the  first  of  the  year— away 
from  the  real  problem  we  have  had 
from  this  past  summer's  drought,  and 
away  from  the  normal  culling  period 
for  dairy  cows.  That,  we  have  done. 
We  will  be  off  into  January  or  Febru- 
ary before  there  is  any  culling  to  be 
done. 

Second,  working  with  the  USDA  and 
the  cattlemen  and  other  livestock  pro- 
ducers we  revised  the  plan  which  was 
initially  brought  forward  to  insure 
that  we  would  not  cause  all  the  culling 
at  once.  If  a  farmer  comes  in  with  a 
plan  that  shows  that,  over  the  year,  he 
will  meet  his  contract  on  his  produc- 
tion reductions,  he  does  not  have  to 
match  quarter  to  quarter.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  technicalities  of 
that,  but  what  that  would  have  led  to 
is  a  large  cull  in  the  first  quarter.  That 
need  not  happen  now. 

In  addition,  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  hurt  them,  we  have  the  Harkin 
amendment  which  says  that,  in  the 
event  we  are  wrong,  then  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  come  in  and 
make  sure  that  the  culling  is  reduced 
so  that  we  do  not  do  anything  to  hurt 
the  beef,  poultry,  and  pork  producers. 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tile  t;entleman  yield'' 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  \o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL  1  thani^  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Harkin  amendment.  I  have 
had  numerous  telephone  calls  from 
my  cattle  and  hog  producers  in  Iowa.  I 
feel  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  some- 
how we  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
cows  so  that  we  do  not  flood  the 
market. 

The  Harkin  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  to  say  that  that  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  will  not  be 
painful  to  those  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducers, and  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chamber  that  we  do 
have  a  telegram  from  the  Iowa  cattle- 
men in  which  they  also  support  this 
Harkin  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  would  like  to 
point  out  that  an  objective  study  done 
by  a  respected  organization  in  this 
area— the  Feed  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation—indicates that  the  maximum 
impact  on  beef  prices  would  be  1  per- 
cent. When  we  realize  that  the  dairy 
farmers  have  come  forward  and  said. 
"We  will  take  a  12-percent  cut  in  order 
to  get  the  program  under  control."  I 
think  that  we  have  done  a  very  fair 
job. 

D  1140 
Mr.    CONABLE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
now  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  collo- 
quy with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan). 

I  am  concerned  about  the  inter- 
change between  the  cattle  industry 
and  the  dairy  industry  with  respect  to 
this  particular  amendment,  and  it  is 
my  under.standing  that  there  will  be 
some  effect  by  this  amendment  on  the 
dairy  industry  if  the  Secretary  exer- 
cises his  discretion  under  the  amend- 
ment as  presented.  I  certainly  have  no 
intention  of  trying  to  set  one  industry 
off  against  the  other,  although  I  must 
acknowledge  that  that  tends  to  be  the 
effect  of  this  bill,  particularly  the 
compromise  bill,  from  the  word  go. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he  would 
explain  to  me  the  elements  of  the 
interchange  here,  assuming  the  Secre- 
tary exercises  the  discretion  that 
would  be  given  by  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  CONABIJl  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illmoi.s- 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
compromise  itself  is  a  very  complicat- 
ed bill,  and  this  particular  amend- 
ment, of  course,  is  a  very  complicated 
amendment.  But  it  .seems  to  me  that 
what  the  amendment  .says  is  that  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  elements 
of  the  compromise  are  having  a  nega- 
tive impact  upon  the  cattle  industry, 
then  the  Secretary  is  to  suspend  the 
elements  of  the  compromise  so  as  to 
avoid  that  negative  impact  on  the 
cattle  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
spoke  in  the  well  a  moment  ago  said 
that  under  the  compromise  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  1  million  cows,  that 
we  are  going  to  send  1  million  cows  to 
slaughter,  or  that  is  the  objective.  It 
seems  impossible  to  me  to  send  1  mil- 
lion dairy  cows  to  slaughter  without 
having  some  impact  on  the  cattle 
market. 

Consequently,  if  we  are  passing  a  bill 
here  that  is  supposed  to  solve  the 
dairy  problem  but  saying  that  if  this 
impacts  on  the  cattle  market,  we  will 
suspend  the  elements  of  the  compro- 
mise, then  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  elements  of  the  compromise  are 
really  not  going  to  be  put  into  effect. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  eliminate  1  million  cows  and 
not  impact  on  the  cattle  market. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a  fur- 
ther question  under  my  time. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion  that  if 
in  fact  some  change  were  to  be  sought, 
it  would  be  conferenceable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill?  In  other  words,  can  the  Harkin 
proposal  be  changed  in  conference,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  like  to 
change  it  here  by  unanimous  consent? 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  Senate  bill  with 
regard  to  this  particular  item.  I  under- 
stand the  bill  that  we  would  go  to  con- 
ference on  with  the  Senate  contains 
provisions  relating  to  a  broad  range  of 
things  other  than  dairy.  It  seems  to 
me  it  probably  touches  on  most  of  the 
agricultural  subjects  in  which  we  have 
had  an  interest  this  year. 

However,  if  it  does  not  touch  on  this 
particular  matter  and  the  Harkin 
amendment  is  not  in  the  bill  that  goes 
to  the  Senate,  then  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  could  follow  the  procedure 
that  we  have  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past  where  we  come  back  frorti  confer- 
ence and  go  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  make  in  order  on  the  floor 
whatever  the  conference  has  done. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
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Mr  liAKKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t  he  ^fiu  iiiiiai  \  ii'ld? 

Mr  C'oNAHli;.  First.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  a:ik.  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldins- 

The  gentleman  will  like  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 

I  have  a  commitment  to  my  cattle- 
men in  Iowa  to  make  sure  that  their 
position  is  not  misinterpreted.  I  just 
want  to  read  this: 

The  Iowa  Cattlemen.s  Association  sup 
ports  the  Conable  amendment  as  its  No.  1 
position  on  dairy  legislation.  However,  the 
Iowa  Cattlemen's  Association  also  supports 
the  Harkin  amendment  on  orderly  market 
ing  and  favors  passage  of  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  that  clear.  I  had  a  commitment 
to  them  to  make  sure  that  this  was 
read. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  point  here  that  I 
want  to  get  across  as  we  talk  about 
culling  and  herd  reduction  and  culling 
farmers. 

What  has  been  happening  in  the 
dairy  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  economic 
institutions  in  this  country,  over  the 
last  15  years  is  that  they  have  been  re- 
ducing total  dairy  herd  size  by  about  a 
half  million  cows  a  year  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  in  addition  to  what  is 
culled  for  replacement  purposes.  So 
there  have  probably  been  about  I  mil- 
lion cows  culled,  and  what  this  pro- 
posed compromise  does  is  add  another 
million  to  that  culled  population. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  total  number 
of  farms  that  we  are  talking  about 
■culling  "  has  been  dropping  at  the 
rate  of  about  30,000  dairy  farms  per 
year  every  year  for  the  last  15  years. 
The  reason  is  that  our  dairy  farms  are 
getting  more  productive  and  efficient. 
What  the  compromise  does  is  try  to 
slow  down  that  process  of  becoming 
more  productive  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provements that  are  taking  place  in 
the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hear  all  this  hue 
and  cry  about  the  million  cows  that 
are  going  to  be  culled  and  sent  to  the 
market.  Yet  last  year  we  imported  into 
our  country  beef  at  about  the  equiva- 
lency of  I  million  cows.  I  did  not  hear 
any  dissent  here  on  the  floor  about 
the  imports  of  beef.  But  now  that  it 
affects  our  dairy  industry,  we  hear  all 
about  the  negative  impact  that  the 
culling  of  these  dairy  cows  will  have 
on  the  beef  industry. 

Where  were  our  free  traders  and 
where  were  all  the  other  Members 
when  we  were  importing  foreign  beef? 
I  want  our  beef  producers  to  be  suc- 
cessful, as  we  want  all  sectors  of  agri- 
culture to  be  successful.  The  question 
I  have  is,  "Why  are  we  importing  all 
this  foreign  beef  to  our  own  detn 
ment?  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
take  a  look  at  this  problem  from  a  new 
perspective.  I  know  it  is  anathema  to 
many  in  this  city,  but  why  do  we  not 
take  care  of  our  own  people  first  for  a 
change.  All  .sectors  of  American  agri- 
culture must  work  in  unison— for  the 
good  of  all. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin),  to  H.R.  4196,  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983. 

The  objective  of  H.R.  4196  and  the 
objective  of  the  principal  alternative, 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  is  the  same,  a  reduction  in  milk 
production.  There  is  agreement  milk 
production  should  be  reduced  to  ad- 
dress the  current  imbalance  between 
dairy  product  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  also  agreement  because  of 
this  imbalance  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  to  the  taxpayers  is  too  great. 
Both  approaches  reduce  the  dairy 
price  support  level.  These  two  ap- 
proaches are  also  similiar  becau.se  the 
reduction  in  milk  production  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  same  means,  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  dairy  cows. 

While  similiar  in  these  respects, 
there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Dairy  Production  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  the  Conable  amendment. 
During  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  billion  less 
than  the  Conable  amendment.  The 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act 
will  also  more  effectively  reduce  the 
current  dairy  surplus.  In  2  years,  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act 
will  reduce  the  current  surplus  from 
approximately  20  billion  pounds  to  600 
million  pounds  whereas  the  surplus 
will  be  reduced  to  only  7.2  billion 
pounds  should  the  Conable  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  Further,  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  provides 
for  a  dairy  producer-financed,  promo 
tion  program  to  encourage  increased 
demand  for  dairy  products. 

Each  of  these  differences  is  impor- 
tant, but  one  additional  difference  is 


especially  significant.  Thus  difference 
is  the  Harkin  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  orderly  marketing  of  culled 
dairy  cows.  The  reduction  in  dairy  cow 
numbers  which  will  occur  under  either 
the  Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act 
or  the  Conable  amendment  will  not 
occur  in  a  vacuum.  The  reduction  in 
dairy  cow  numbers  means  more  dairy 
cows  will  be  sold  for  slaughter  and  the 
supply  of  red  meat  will  be  increased  to 
the  detriment  of  cattle,  pork,  and 
other  meat  producers.  The  Conable 
amendment  makes  no  provision  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  culled  dairy 
cows.  In  contrast,  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment provides  for  needed  orderly  mar- 
keting of  culled  dairy  cows. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Harkin  amendment  and  to  support  the 
Dairy  Production  Stabilization  Act  as 
amended  because  it  is  the  better  ap- 
proach for  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  our 
cattle  and  pork  producers,  consumers, 
and  the  Nation's  family  dairy  farmers. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  continued  support 
of  the  compromise  bill  and  my  disap- 
proval of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable). 

Besides  the  initial  headache  that 
this  amendment  would  offer  to  any 
conference  committee,  since  the  dairy 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  is 
completely  incompatible  with  this  pro- 
gram, there  are  other  difficulties  with 
the  Conable  propo.sal.  The  Conable 
plan  would  cut  the  support  price  by 
$1.50  immediately.  The  producers  in 
my  district  have  told  me  that  in  the 
event  of  an  immediate  price  cut  they 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  start  pro- 
ducing more  milk.  Increased  produc- 
tion runs  contrary  to  the  original  goal 
of  any  dairy  legislation,  which  is  to 
reduce  surpluses. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  budgetary  impact 
of  this  legislation.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Conable  amendment  would,  if 
passed,  be  a  liability  to  the  Federal 
budget.  In  a  letter,  signed  by  myself, 
and  several  other  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  and  cir- 
culated 2  weeks  ago,  we  cited  CBO  es- 
timates that  the  compromi.se  plan 
would  cost  $770  million  less  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  than  the  Conable 
alternative.  In.sofar  as  I  am  aware,  the 
CBO  has  not  changed  its  analysis. 

It  is  also  worth  noting.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  cost  of  the  Conable  plan 
would  be  totally  absorbed  by  the  tax- 
payer, while  the  major  cost  of  the 
compromise  plan  would  be  carried  by 
the  assessment  that  dairy  farmers 
would  pay  into  the  program. 

There  are  several  other  amendments 
which  would  make  adjustments  to  the 
compromise  plan.  All  of  them  are  very 
well  intended.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   I    think    we   should    be   careful 


iibou!   ;iri>    t\\s\\  to  improve  on  a  plfin 
vUucl!  'vki-  h;i\r  not  sft-ii  operate  yet 

My  di.stin>:ui.s}ied  collea^^ue  from 
Minne.sota  (Mr.  Oiu:rstak)  has  an 
amendment  to  lengtiien  i  ne  lifespan 
of  thi.s  plan  from  l.'^  to  2\  month.s.  I 
think  that  we  may  very  v. ell  Aant  to 
extend  the  time  of  thi.s  protrram  al.^o. 
However,  that  is  a  decision  which 
would  probably  be  better  made  once 
we  know  more  about  the  full  effect  of 
the  program  we  are  installing.  Mon 
importantly,  we  all  know  that  the  21 
month  period  will  draw  a  certain  veto. 
At  this  time  then,  the  amendment  i.'; 
counterproductive. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  such  deci- 
sions should  be  made  later,  from  a 
more  educated  standpoint,  that  I  am 
in  opposition  to  mo.st  of  the  other 
amendments  being  offered  today.  A 
$10  diversion  payment  may  be  too 
high,  as  Mr.  Madigan  suggests.  The 
producers  in  my  district  have  told  me 
that  their  production  might  have  been 
diverted  with  a  lower  incentive.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  better  to  see  the  na- 
tionwide participation  rate  before  ad- 
justing the  committee  plan. 

It  is  also  for  these  reasons  that  I 
cannot  support  the  interesting  ideas 
embodied  in  the  amendments  offered 
by  Mr.  Clinger.  limiting  the  50-cent 
assessment  to  producers  who  increase 
production,  and  by  Mr.  Skeen,  which 
would  exempt  producer  handlers  from 
participation. 

1  am.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor  of  sev- 
eral amendments  being  offered  today. 
Mr.  Harkin  has  an  amendment  which 
may  reduce  the  meat  industry's  fear 
that  a  large  amount  of  red  meat  will 
be  made  available  too  abruptly  as 
dairy  farmers  cull  their  herds.  It 
allows  for  a  phasing  in  of  culled  cows 
into  the  market. 

I  also  think  Mr.  Morrisons  amend- 
ment to  allow  these  dairymen  already 
paying  into  a  State,  or  regional  pro- 
gram to  defer  paying  into  a  national 
program  also  in  the  compromi.se  plan. 
Although  this  would  not  affect  my 
producers  since  their  6-cent  promotion 
fee  does  not  exceed  the  10-cent  exclu- 
sion limit  in  the  bill,  I  .still  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  only  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  waited  too 
long  to  pass  this  legislation.  Now  that 
we  finally  have  the  question  before  us 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  make  a  wrong  de- 
cision at  this  late  date.  The  compro- 
mise plan  is  cheaper,  will  reduce  sur- 
pluses, and  is  much  more  flexible  than 
any  other  alternative. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
urge  the  pa.s.sage  of  H.R.  4196.  as  re- 
ported by  the  conimillee,  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Conable  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  ha.s  expired. 

All  time  on  I  lie  amendments  has  ex- 
pired. 


IS  on  the  amendments 
gentleman   from   Iowa 


The  question 
offered  by  the 
i  Mr.  Harkin  ), 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Jnairm-n  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  prf-sent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clau.se  2.  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order,  and  I  now 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reluctantly  must  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  request  comes  too  late. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names; 

(Roll  No.  4721 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegatc 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUetl 

Baleman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BiliralUs 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bntt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 


Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garaa 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  ( AL  j 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 
E^-ans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 


Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford<TN) 

Forsythc 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harri.son 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 


Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Lalta 

Leach 

I.,ealh 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLl 

Lipmski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loefner 

Long (LAi 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  iNC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 


MelOnniiy 
McHttRy 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Mmish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA> 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Parr  Is 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukeraa 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Sienholm 

Stokes 

Strallon 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  iGAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Ja«t 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

yal« 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


n  1200 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Four 
hundred  eleven  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
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^vniWn\a.n  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Members  that  this  is 
a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  348,  noes 
71.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
13,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  4731 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Andrews  ( NC ) 
Andrew.s  <TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegatr 
Archer 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Biaggi 
BUIrakis 
Bliley 
Boehlerl 
BoKKS 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brllt 
Brooks 
Brown  (COi 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  iCAi 
Burton  ( IN  i 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 
Coleman  'TXi 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 


AYES-348 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  i  ALi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans iILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml  I 

F6rdlTN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

CSlman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gotualez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall(IN> 

Kail  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanre 

Hansen  iIDi 

Hansen  '  UT  > 

Hark  in 

Harrison 

Hatchor 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hbyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCi 


Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loelfler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mac  Kay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NC 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

MrCollum 

MrCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  'CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtlia 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoLs 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 


Panel  ta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkow.ski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 


Anderson 

Badham 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAi 

Carney 

Chappie 

dinger 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Erlenborn 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Hartnett 


Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

NOES-71 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kasich 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Markpy 

Martin  I  NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

MrCandless 

McDadr 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McNully 

Michel 

Miller 'CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minlsh 

Moorhead 


Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  ( AK I 

Young  (MO) 

Zabl(}Ckl 

Zschau 


O'Brien 

Packard 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roukema 

Schuize 

Seiberling 

Shumway 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solomon 

Stokes 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young (FL) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'  - 1 
Edwards  (CA) 
NOT  VOTING- 13 


Dellums 

Heftel 

Solans 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Udall 

Edgar 

Mollnari 

Winn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Paul 

Gramm 

Pritchard 

D  1210 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  'no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORRISON  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington:  Page  27.  line  10,  insert  after 
"marketed"  the  following:  ".  or  up  to  the  ag- 
gregate rate  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  of  such  contributions  to 
such  programs  (but  not  to  exceed  15  cents 


Washington.  I 
Chairman,  will 


per  hundredweight  of  milk  marketed)  if 
such  aggregate  rate  exceeds  10  cents  per 
hundredvieight  of  milk  marketed.  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  Huu.it  Resolution  355,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Morrison)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  find  it  to 
be  a  constructive  amendment  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  it  and  would 
accept  it  on  our  side. 

Mr.   MORRISON  of 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  although  this  is 
a  modest  amendment  for  most  of  the 
Members  here,  I  am  sure  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  gentleman's  State  and  I 
think  his  leadership  on  it  deserves  the 
accolade  of  the  group.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  about  10  different  States  that 
have  shown  leadership  in  the  promo- 
tion of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Washington  State  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Morrison  amendment.  Washington 
State,  along  with  six  other  States,  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  advertising  and 
promotion  of  dairy  products.  Washing- 
ton State  dairy  producers  arc  current- 
ly assessing  themselves  14.3  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  a  promotion  pro- 
gra"!  'vhich  is  working— and  working 
well. 

Why  should  these  pioneers  in  the 
promotion  of  dairy  products  be  penal- 
ized? 

This  amendment  supports  the  adver- 
tising program  of  the  compromise  bill 
while  not  thwarting  the  already  opera- 
tive State  and  regional  promotional 
programs  that  are  currently  thriving. 
Once  the  national  advertising  program 
goes  into  effect,  these  Slates  have  the 
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option  to  gradually  shift  some  of  their 
local  propram.s  into  the  national  pro- 
^:ram  without  penalizing  Iheir  own  on- 
going promotion  programs. 
I  urge  support  of  this  aniendmen; 
Mr.  DASCHLP:.  Mr.  Chairman,  'w.ill 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Wa.shington.  I 
yield  to  the  pentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ri.se 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  de  LA  Garza),  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Morrison). 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  encourages  the 
continuation  of  existing  State  and  re- 
gional dairy  product  promotion  pro- 
grams which  are  financed  by  dairy 
producers  with  a  contribution  of  more 
than  10  cents  per  hundredweight  o! 
production.  Current  State  and  region- 
ally based  producer-financed  dairy 
product  promotion  programs  have 
demonstrated  promotion  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  encouraging  increased 
dairy  product  consumption  and  these 
:^^tate  and  regionally  based  producer-fi- 
nanced promotion  programs  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  promote  in- 
creased dairy  product  consumption. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  First,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  little  time  here  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  the  promotion  program 
which  is  in  the  dairy  compromise  and 
which  would  be  struck  if  the  Conable 
amendment  is  approved. 

The  studies  indicate  very  strongly 
that  more  needs  to  be  done  in  promot- 
ing the  sale  of  dairy  products.  In  fact, 
the  estimates  all  indicate  that  we  will 
have  a  significant,  if  not  substantial, 
increase  in  consumption.  This  will 
reduce  rather  dramatically  the  cost  to 
the  Goverrmienl  of  the  program  if  we 
do  something  about  promotion. 

For  instance,  the  CBO,  which  takes 
the  most  conservative  estimate,  indi- 
cates that  it  will  increase  consumption 
by  at  least  0.5  billion  pounds.  Another 
study  by  Cornell  indicates  that  it  will 
increase  consumption  4  billion  pounds 
annually,  and  that  it  will  save  the  tax- 
payers about  $660  million  annually. 

So  this  is  a  very  important  element 
of  the  dairy  compromise  which  again 
would  be  struck  out  by  the  Conable 
amendment. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  makes 
;•  more  equitable  in  that  it  helps  those 
areas  which  are  already  doing  more 
than  their  part  to  do  something  about 
increasing  consumption,  and  that  is 
why  I  support  the  amendment  and  I 
think  it  is  excellent. 
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Just  to  give  an  idea  what  the  prob- 
lem with  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  is.  we  are  outspent  right  now 
49  to  1  by  the  carbonated  beverage  in- 
dustry. We  need  to  do  something 
about  this. 

This  will  give  us  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  promotion,  and  as  well  as  that 
market  research  which  will  assist 
greatly  in  reducing  the  costs  of  this 
program  to  taxpayers,  reduce  the  sur- 
phLses.  and  give  us  a  healthier  life. 

So  1  hope  you  will  all  support  this 
very  excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New^ 
York. 

Ml.  CONABLE.  I  certainly  would 
like  it  clear  I  am  not  opposed  to  pro- 
motion, and  my  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington's  amendment 
indicates  that. 

However,  the  best  way  to  promote 
the  sale  of  milk  is  to  get  the  price 
down,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  my 
amendment. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  we  can 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  voluntary 
promotion  deal  in  conference  with  the 
other  body,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  compromise  proposal 
mandates  promotion  and  therefore  is 
quite  outside  the  tradition  which  nor- 
mally gives  the  farmers  some  say  in 
whether  or  not  they  have  some  promo- 
tion. 

D  1220 
I  think  where  they  have  taken  the 
initiative,  as  they  have  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington's  State,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  recognize 
that  and  approve  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  would  like  to 
know  exactly  how  the  gentleman's 
amendment  affects  States  who  pres- 
ently do  not  have  a  promotion  pro- 
grarn.  There  would  be  a  mandatory 
checkoff  to  farmers,  dairy  farmers  in 
those  States  that  presently  do  not 
have  a  promotion  program. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect 
those  States  which  currently  do  not 
have  a  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
those  States  adopting  an  approved 
program  could  get  up  to  as  high  as  a 
10-cent  rebate  if  they  chose  to  have  a 
State  program  at-  oppo.sed  to  a  nation- 
al program. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  So  in  the  case 
of  my  State  of  Minnesota,  which  has  a 
program,  and  presently  has  a  15-cent 
checkoff,  but  a  producer,  if  he  filed 
for  a  refund,  could  have  a  refund,  how 
would  the  gentleman's  amendment 
affect  States  such  as  that? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Under    my    amendment,    the    gentle- 


man's producers,  if  they  are  currently 
participating  in  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram, would  have  access  to  a  full  15- 
cents  refund. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and 
those  who  sit  on  the  conference,  pre- 
suming they  have  a  conference,  take  a 
good,  careful  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rowland). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
amendment,  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  in  increasing  the  credit 
and  grandfathering-in  those  States  al- 
ready contributing  a  local  asse,ssment 
to  dairy  promotion  and  research.  In 
my  State  of  Georgia,  our  dairy  produc- 
ers already  take  part  in  promoting  the 
use  of  dairy  products,  and  this  has 
served  as  a  crucial  factor  in  increasing 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  our  State. 
This  proposed  nationwide  dairy  pro- 
motional program  will  help  us  to  edu- 
cate our  consumers,  effectively  in- 
crease milk  consumption,  and  certain- 
ly help  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

I   represent   a  district   largely  com- 
posed of  agricultural  interests  and  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  district  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  for  several  months 
for  congressional  action  and  direction 
as  to  what  their  future  holds.  I  am  dis- 
tressed tliat  this  issue  was  not  dealt 
with    earlier;    however,    in    addressing 
this   issue    today    we    are   giving   our 
farmers  a  positive  indication  that  we 
are    all    directly    affected    by    their 
future.    The   dairy    farmers    which    I 
talked  with  throughout  my  travels  in 
my  district  are  all  in  agreement  that 
the  current  assessment  has  to  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  allow  many  of  the 
farmers  to  remain  in  the  business.  In 
discussing  the  provisions  of  the  dairy 
compromise   legislation,   there   was   a 
conserisus    of    support    expressed    by 
these  dairy  farmers  which  I  am  echo- 
ing today.  In  resolving  this  unaccept- 
able situation,  we  can  all  agree  that 
something  must  be  done  to  correct  the 
surplus    problem,    without    reaching 
deeper  into  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  compromise  bill  will  save 
the  taxpayers  approximately  $1.1  bil- 
lion, witliou'.  mentioning  the  dramatic 
reductions  in  the  level  of  CCC  dairy 
product  inventories.  This  is  what  we 
want    to    accomplish:    Savings   to   our 
taxpayers     and     surplus     reductions. 
With  the  compromise  plan,  we  can  ac- 
complish our  goals. 

In  supporting  the  compromise,  I  also 
want  to  address  the  potential  impact 
of  the  dairy  compromise  legislation  on 
the  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  industries. 
Since  the  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  in- 
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dustries  fi)ni  ribiitr  much  to  the  State 
of  Gfornia  and  to  my  district.  I  do 
havt^  rt\s«*r\ation.s  over  tht-  effects  of 
th»'  dairy  rompromisf  legislation  on 
these  industries  I  do  not  feel  any  of  us 
here  want  to  intentionally  hurt  other 
seRments  of  a>;riculture.  therefore,  to 
provide  safr«uards  for  these  indus- 
tries. Mr  H.\HKiN  lias  offered  his 
amendment  today,  which  I  support. 
We  all  share  the  concerns  of  these  in- 
dustries, and  wr  do  not  want  to  detri- 
mentally affect  them  The  inchision  of 
the  Harkin  amendment  encourages  an 
orderly  and  controlled  market inK  of 
the  cattle,  and  it  is  important  to  note, 
the  C'onable  .inuridment  does  not  pro- 
vide tfiis  salemiard  protection. 

Farmers  are  dedicated,  hard  working 
individuals  who  contribute  to  Ameri- 
ca's overall  economic  succe,ss  As  we 
confront  the  problems,  today,  facing 
just  one  segment  of  agriculture,  it  is 
an  unfortunate  reality  that  many  of 
these  dairy  farmers  will  not  be  able  to 
remain  in  business.  However.  I  believe 
the  dairy  compromise  plan  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  insuring  the  surviv- 
al of  others.  As  we  continue  to  work 
on  issues  facing  the  agriculture  com- 
munity, it  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
can  be  united  in  our  efforts  and  work 
for  the  good  of  agriculture,  as  a  whole. 

The  CHAIRM.'VN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  who  wishes  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr,  Morri- 
son)? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Morrison). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

\MKM;iMh  N  I  s  OKfKRED  BV  MR.  SKEEN 

Mr  SKKF;N,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
anieiulment.s. 

riie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Skeen:  Page 
18.  line  20.  .strike  out  the  close  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Page  18.  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

■■(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terras  milk  produced  for  commercial  use' 
and  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use'  do 
not  include  milk  produced  by  a  producer 
who  processes  such  milk  for  marketing  as 
fluid  milk  or  products  of  milk  and  who  mar- 
kets such  processed  milk.  ". 

Page  21.  line  18.  strike  out    and". 

Paige  21.  line  21,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    :  and" 

Page  21.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  following 

(m)  the  terms  "milk  for  commercial  use  " 
and  "milk  produced  for  commercial  use"  do 
not  include  milk  produced  by  a  producer 
who  processes  such  milk  for  marketing  as 
fluid  milk  or  products  of  milk  and  who  mar- 
kets such  processed  milk. 

Page  27.  line  11.  strike  out  "Any"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  14 

Mr.  SKEEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIKM.AN  pro  tempore    The 
gerillemai!     from     Ne\^      Mexico     i  Mr. 
Skk.kn  I    IS    rero>.;ni/e<l    lor    10    minutes. 
and  a  Member  oppo.sed  lo  the  amend 
menus  will  be  recognized  for   10  mm 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen). 

Mr    SKF:EN.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 

Mr,  Cliairman.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  start  off  by  saying  that  we  talk 
a  lot  about  little  people  around  here, 
little  producers,  little  business  person, 
and  in  this  case  this  amendment 
strikes  directly  at  a  problem  affecting 
the  small  dairy  producer  handler. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  exempt  the  so-called  producer 
handler  from  the  assessment  under 
the  compromise  bill.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  exempt  some  500  producers  out  of 
250.000  dairy  producers  in  the  United 
States  from  some  of  the  provisions  in 
this  particular  bill. 

Let  me  say  right  at  the  beginning 
that  a  producer-handler  is  a  dairy  pro- 
ducer who  processes  and  distributes 
his  own  dairy  products. 

They  do  not  buy,  and  I  want  this 
made  clear  in  the  record  that  they  do 
not  in  most  instances  ever  buy  from 
other  producers,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  They  are  strictly  small  produc 
ers,  something  on  the  order  of  150-cow 
herds  or  less.  But  in  some  instances 
they  can  go  as  high  as  1.000  cows,  but 
this  is  a  very  rare  instance  indeed. 

They  account  for  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  milk  production  in  the 
United  States. 

These  farmers  do  not  and  cannot 
participate  in  the  withdrawal  provi- 
sions of  the  diversion  program  because 
it  would  so  unbalance  their  production 
that  it  would  render  it  inefficient. 

The  producer/ handlers  are  the  only 
processors  that  would  be  taxed  under 
this  particular  bill.  They  market  their 
milk  directly  to  their  customers  in  a 
small  geographic  area,  usually.  They 
do  not  sell  to  the  CCC  or  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  not  a  source  of  any  sur- 
plus. 

The  argument  is  that  any  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  has  some 
effect  on  the  surplus  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  say  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse. These  marketers  are  direct  mar- 
keters; they  are  small  and  they  do  not 
produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
nationwide  market  because  they  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  volume. 

They  also  present  a  competitive  in- 
crement or  element  into  the  process  of 
milk  production  in  the  United  States 
today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the 
only  producers  that  service  some  more 
remote  areas  of  the  United  States.  So 
I  would  say  that  they  do  provide  a 
small  amount  of  competition  to  large 
cooperatives  and  corporations  that  are 
in  the  milk  business  because  the  milk 


business  is  big  business,  because  of  the 
kind  of  supporf.s  that  we  have  in  the 
United  Stat«'s  today  for  dairy  produc- 
tion and  thereby  creating  a  surplus 
problem 

So  I  ask  support  for  the  amendment. 
It  IS  a  small  amendment,  fairly  insig- 
nificant, but  I  think  one  that  i.s  vital 
to  the  concerns  ol  the  small  dairy  pro- 
ducer m  the  Utiitt'd  Statt's  today  who 
also  processes  and  haiidle.s  hi.s  own 
dairy  production 

Mr.  CONABLi:  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
gentleman  s  amendment. 

Mr  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  Member  who  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amimdment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  frm  Iowa  'Mr  Harkin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  even  though  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen) 
who  is  a  good,  solid  member  of  our 
subcommittee. 

I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  with  the 
small  producer.'handler  in  this  coun- 
try. But  as  the  gentleman  said,  pro- 
ducers/handlers are  still  benefiting 
from  the  price  support  program.  So  if 
they  benefit  from  it  they  ought  to  be 
asked  to  help  us  out  a  little  bit. 

Now.  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Skeen) 
talks  about  the  little  producers/han- 
dlers. Well,  let  me  tell  you  some  of 
them  are  small  but  some  of  them  are 
awful  big. 

There  is  one  producer  handler  called 
the  Braum  Ice  Cream  Stores.  They 
cover  three  States.  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
and  Kansas;  they  have  123  retail 
stores,  and  they  milk  3.500  to  5.000 
cows. 

Now.  with  the  gentleman  from  New' 
Mexico's  amendment  they  would  be 
exempted.  In  fact,  I  have  some  state- 
ments that  while  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers handlers  is  small.  589  located 
in  all  but  6  of  the  50  States,  their 
volume  represents  about  1  percent  and 
surveys  have  shown  that  in  some  areas 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  fluid 
milk  sales  during  certain  limes  of  the 
year  are  handled  by  producers/han- 
dlers. Excluding  these  producers/han- 
dlers from  this  legislation  would  set  a 


precedent  that  would  result  in  pres- 
sure for  further  exemptions  from  the 
asse.ssment  and  diversion  program  pro 
visions. 

In  addition,  and  this  m  the  point 
that  I  really  want  lo  make  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  you  exempt  the  producers 
handlers  .some  independent  dairies,  co- 
ops, and  individual  producers  will  then 
become  producers  handlers;  they  will 
just  change  their  method  of  operation 
slightly,  rather  than  being  incorporat- 
ed, rather  than  being  a  co-op.  they  will 
all  of  a  sudden  become  producers  han- 
dlers in  order  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  a-ssessment. 

So  10  sum  up.  while  there  are  .some 
small  ones,  there  are  some  very  big 
ones  and  if  you  exempt  them  you  will 
tear  apart  this  whole  compromi.se  that 
we  have  put  together. 

Finallv.  a.s  long  as  they  benefit  from 
the  program  I  feel  that  the  producers 
handlers  ought  lo  also  help  us  gel  out 
of  the  situation  thai  we  are  in. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  JEFFORDS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  probably  end  up  .sort  of 
praising  it  with  faint  damns. 

I  think  what  wc  have  done  here  is  a 
compromise  that  was  worked  out 
among  all  producers.  We  worked  very 
hard  to  get  a  compromise.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  the  actual  impact  of 
this  on  a  cost  basis  is  very  minimal, 
almost  negligible,  so  do  not  be  too  con- 
cerned about  that.  But  it  does  point 
up,  though,  that  we  do  have  here  for 
the  first  lime  in  history  a  paid-by- 
farmers  diversion  program. 

Unfortunately  this  amendment 
would  exempt  the  handlers  from 
paying  the  50  cenUs  but  would  allow 
them  lo  participate  in  a  diversion  pro- 
gram. 
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Now  I  think  that  probably  can  be 
worked  out  in  conference,  but  obvious- 
ly, you  should  not  gel  it  both  ways. 

So,  I  would  reluctantly,  in  that 
sense,  oppose  the  amendment, 

I  would  like  to  make  this  one  other 
observation  relative  to  a  comment 
made  earlier  as  lo  a  price  cut  versus 
promotion.  At  lea.sl  Cornell,  which  the 
other  side  has  relied  upon,  would  indi- 
cate that  you  get  about  three  limes  as 
much  increase  in  consumption  versus 
a  promotion  program,  by  the  promo- 
tion program  versus  price  cut. 

And  1  point  out  both  the  compro- 
mise and  the  Conable  amendment 
have  a  $1,50  price  cut.  It  depends  on 
how  you  phase  them  in. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  again, 
if  you  vole  for  this  amendment,  you 
exempt  some  extremely  large  produc- 
ers-handlers. Based  on  data  provided 
by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Marketing  Service  of  the  USD  A, 
the  sales  of  the  average  producer-dis- 
tributor in  the  United  Slates  were  2'-. 
times  as  large  as  the  deliveries  of  the 
average  farmer  marketing  under  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders  in  1980 

Now,  you  might  say.  well,  they  do 
not  contribute  lo  the  surplus.  Well. 
that  is  also  true  of  our  dairy  farmers 
in  Florida,  loo.  but  they  are  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet  because  they  under- 
stand we  are  all  in  this  together.  They 
also  understand  that  we  all  benefit,  all 
dairv  farmers,  whether  you  are  a  pro- 
ducer-handler, or  a  cooperative,  or 
whatever,  you  benefit  from  the  price 
support  program. 

And  to  that  extent,  all  dairy  farmers 
ought  to  be  willing  lo  pilch  m  and  lo 
reduce  these  tremendous  surpluses 
that  we  have, 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  Skeen  ). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  lime, 

Mr,  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  trying  to  make  his  point, 
but  once  again.  I  want  lo  point  out  lo 
him  and  lo  the  rest  of  the  Members 
that  what  he  has  used  in  his  argu- 
ments is  a  tola!  concentration  on  ex- 
treme cases. 

For  instance,  in  using— and  I  think  it 
proves  my  point  right  from  the  very 
beginning  that  you  do  have  some  rare 
exceptions,  that  these  are  all  very 
.small  producers.  You  can  take  any 
kind  of  case  and  get  the  extreme  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  done  and  I  appreciate 
where  he  is  going,  but  then  if  you 
have  a  producer  covering  the  areas  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas,  if  you 
are  in  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  or  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  you  are  not  cov- 
ering an  awful  lot  of  area.  And  3.500 
cows  would  be  an  extreme  case  for  a 
producer-handler  under  this  bill. 

Also,  to  use  the  argument  that  a  co- 
op could  become  producer-handlers  is 
stretching  this  thing  to  a  further  ex- 
treme because  that  is  almost  lo  the 
point  of  being  pure  poppycock  The 
reason  I  will  say  that  this  way,  is  be- 
cause to  do  that,  the  co-ops  would 
almost  have  to  disband  into  individual 
units  and  become  real  producer-han- 
dlers. They  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
And  I  do  not  think  under  many  cir- 
cumstances that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  use  that  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

Also,  to  respond  lo  the  point  that 
the  benefits  of  these  great  programs 
that  we  have  in  the  dairy  producing 
areas  of  the  United  States  are  of  great 
benefit  to  these  small  producers  is  also 
using  an  extreme  example.  These  are 
folks  who  have,  by  and  large,  had  a 
traditional  production  and  distribution 
area  of  their  owti.  long  before  Govern- 
ment programs  were  initiated  m  the 
United  States  in  the  dairy  production 


end  of  the  agricultural  business.  They 
have   produced   for   a   particular   con 
sumer  and  they  do  not  participate  m 
the  programs  that  we  have  by  selling 
to  the  CCC. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  ihe  Members 
that  once  again  this  is  a  small  prob- 
lem. I  am  rather  surprused  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  taken  excep- 
tion lo  this  amendment  because  it 
does  not  really  amount  to  a  great  deal 
to  the  whole  program.  We  are  trying 
to  preserve  for  the  small  agricultural 
producer  some  kind  of  individuality 
and  not  because  we  have  a  national 
program  for  some  kind  of  participa- 
tion in  these  particular  programs 
when  they  choose  not  to  participate. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  saying  that 
we  have  got  a  closed  shop  in  the  diary 
production  end  of  this  business  and 
thai  if  you  do  not  belong  to  the  team 
then  you  cannot  produce  at  all.  or  you 
are  going  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  agree  with  him 
that  this  issue  has  two  sides  to  it.  But 
I  would  like  lo  remind  the  gentleman 
that  all  we  do  here  would  be  for 
naught,  including  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  approved,  if  the  Con- 
able  amendment  is  agreed  to.  Then  it 
will  lake  everything  out  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  understand  that  very 
much  and  I  do  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  reminding  me.  And  I 
would  like  lo  say  this;  The  reason  why 
we  chose  to  go  ahead  and  bring  up 
these  amendmenUs  at  this  lime  is  to 
make  a  record,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens later  on  in  the  bill,  thai  we  still 
would  like  to  .see  where  we  are  giving 
.some  cognizance  lo  this  kind  of  an  ex- 
ception within  the  system. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  SKEEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

1  was  just  wondering  again,  about 
crafting  these  amendments.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
was  ta.%ing  me  to  task  earlier  for  per- 
haps not  crafting  an  amendment  ex- 
acllv  like  I  wanted  it  in  the  beginning. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  perhaps  had 
crafted  this  amendment  to  just  apply 
to  the  small  producer-handlers  and 
put  some  kind  of  a  number  of  cow 
limit,  because  as  the  gentleman  says 
perhaps  I  use  an  extreme  case.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  those  m  the  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time.  I  did  not  take 
exception  to  that,  but  I  said  m  any  in- 
stance that  we  argue  on  this  floor  you 
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can  use  an  extreme  example.  And  I  ap- 

;irr(ntr  ;hr  ixilnt  that  he  was  making. 

Mr  CK.Alt;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geti'  It-niaii  ',  ;i-ld? 

Mr  SKFl- V  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man friitll   lil:i)lO. 

Mr.  CKAKi.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  use  two  real,  but  extreme,  ex- 
amples. In  my  State  we  have  two  dair- 
ies at  this  moment  that  are  milking 
over  1,000  cows  apiece.  They  are  ready 
to  break  ground  for  bottling  plant  fa- 
cilities and  will  become  producer-han- 
dlers if  the  compromise  bill,  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment  in  it.  passes. 

They  will  then  be  exempt,  but  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  payback,  the 
payback  will  ultimately  pay  for  their 
bottling  facility  and  they  will  be  in 
full  production. 

Now  that  may  be  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  is  reality. 

Has  the  gentleman  in  his  legislation 
recognized  that  he  opens  that  door,  or 
is  the  gentleman  only  saying  that  he 
will  allow  those  who  are  currently  in 
the  producer-handler  mode  to  receive 
the  benefit  and  not  those  that  can 
break  ground  and  become  that  in  2 
months  or  le.ss  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Once  again  this  reverts 
back  to  what  the  intent  is.  I  would  like 
the  record  to  be  clear  that  what  we 
intend  doing  is  exempting  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  this  category  now  and 
not  to  abuse  it  by  using  it  as  a  loop- 
hole. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Skeen  amendment. 
The  goal  of  the  dairy  compromise  bill, 
which  I  also  support,  is  to  reduce  dairy 
production,  eliminate  some  of  the 
huge  dairy  surplus  and  provide  some 
stability  and  a  fair  price  for  our  dairy 
farmers  while  we  attempt  to  bring 
dairy  production  back  in  line  with  con- 
sumption 

Producer-handlers,  however,  which 
the  Skeen  amendment  seeks  to 
exempt  from  the  50-cent  tax  and  the 
paid  diversion  program,  do  not  con- 
tribute to  this  Nation's  dairy  surplus. 
They  have  no  surplus  to  sell  because 
their  distribution  is  made  directly  to 
the  retailer/consumer.  They  sell  to 
this  established  local  market  only  and 
have  geared  their  facilities  and  invest- 
ment directly  toward  this  market.  In 
order  simply  to  survive,  they  must  op- 
erate at  full  capacity. 

Furthermore,  in  no  way  will  produc- 
er-handlers be  able  to  benefit  from  the 
paid  diversion  program.  These  farmers 
cannot  cut  back  on  their  production 
because  it  is  tied  directly  to  local 
demand  and  consumption  and  any  re- 
duction in  production  would  render 
their  operation  grossly  inefficient  and 
could  cau.se  many  of  them  to  go  out  of 
business.  Since  they  could  not  undergo 
any  reduction,  they  could  not  receive 
any  of  the  $10  per  hundredweight  pro- 
vided by  the  paid  diversion  program.  It 
would    seem    unfair,    then,    to    force 


these  farmers  to  pay  for  a  ()riiiM,an  in 
which  they  could  not  participate. 

The  Skeen  amendment  will  affect 
fewer  than  500  of  the  250.000  dairy 
producers  in  this  country.  This  small 
group  produces  less  than  0.2  percent 
of  our  total  milk  production  and  if 
they  are  included  in  the  bill  will  gener- 
ate less  than  $5  million  in  revenues 
from  the  50-cent  assessment— and. 
again,  they  would  not  be  able  to  put  to 
use  the  tax  that  was  taken  from  them 
as  other  farmers  would. 

This  group  has  traditionally  been 
exempt  from  paid  diversion  programs 
because  they  have  associated  process- 
ing and  distribution  units  which  re- 
quire volume  maintenance  for  efficien- 
cy of  operation  and  survival. 

Finally.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  that  producer-handlers  rep- 
resent the  epitome  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. He  is  typically  a  farmer  who 
produces  the  milk  on  his  own  farm, 
processes  it  on  his  own  farm,  and  dis- 
tributes it  to  his  own  community  with 
his  own  means  of  transportation.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  not  particularly  interest- 
ed in  a  large  scale  national  milk  pro- 
gram, but  who  wants  to  be  left  alone 
to  continue  his  business  of  providing 
his  community  with  a  quality  product 
at  a  reasonable  price  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  detrimental  to  producer- 
handlers  and  unproductive  toward  the 
goals  of  the  bill  to  force  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen  ). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   HARTNETT.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  162.  noes 
249,  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  474] 
AYES- 162 


ArkiTtnan 

Coelho 

F'rank 

Andrrson 

Coleman  iMO) 

Franklin 

Applfgatr 

Coleman  <TXi 

OeJderLson 

Archpr 

c:onable 

Gekas 

A.'^pin 

Conte 

Clbbon.s 

AuCoin 

Corcoran 

GlnRnrh 

Bad  ham 

CoUKhlln 

Goodling 

Bcrruler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Green 

Brlhunr 

Crane.  Philip 

Gregg 

Blllry 

D  Amours 

Hammenichmidt 

Hot-hlerl 

Dnniel 

Hansen  (ID) 

Boland 

Dannemever 

Hansen  (UTl 

Bosco 

Dicks 

Hartnetl 

Broyhill 

Donnelly 

Heftel 

Burton  <  IN  1 

Dreicr 

Hlghtower 

Byron 

Dune  an 

Hller 

Campbell 

Dwyer 

Hillls 

Carney 

Edwards  lAI.i 

Holt 

Chandler 

Emerson 

Hunter 

Chapprll 

EnitlKh 

Hyde 

Chappip 

l'*azlo 

Jenkln.s 

Cheney 

Fiedler 

Jones  (OK' 

Chnuer 

Pleld.s 

Kemp 

Coat.s 

Fowler 

Kennrlly 

Kindness 

McKeman 

Schneider 

Koller 

McNulty 

Shannon 

Kostmayer 

Michel 

Shaw 

Lagomarsinu 

Miller  (CA) 

Shumway 

Latta 

Moakley 

Shuster 

I^ehman  iCAi 

Moore 

Skeen 

Leiand 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NJ) 

Levilas 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith.  Robert 

Lewis  (CA) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Spence 

UvinKston 

Murtha 

St  Germain 

Loefner 

Nielson 

Stangeland 

Lolt 

Nowak 

Studds 

Lowery  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Stump 

Lujan 

Packard 

Taylor 

Lundlne 

Parris 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lungren 

Pashayan 

Torres 

Mark 

Petri 

Vandergriff 

Madigan 

Pickle 

Volkmer 

Markey 

Porter 

Vucanovlch 

Marriott 

Pursell 

Walker 

Martm  (ILi 

Ratchford 

Watkins 

Marim  'NCi 

Ridge 

Weher 

Martinez 

Ritter 

Whitehurst 

Mavroules 

Roberts 

Whittaker 

McCain 

Robinson 

Wolf 

McCandlPss 

Roemer 

Wortley 

McCloskey 

Roth 

Yatron 

McCollum 

Roukema 

Young  (AK) 

McCurdy 

Rudd 

Young (FL) 

McDade 

Sawyer 
NOES-249 

^schau 

Addabbo 

Ferraro 

Levine 

Albosta 

Pish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Alexander 

Flippo 

Liplnski 

Andrews  (NC) 

Florio 

Lloyd 

Andrews  (TX) 

Poglietta 

Long (LA) 

Annunzio 

Foley 

Long  (MD) 

Anthony 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Barnes 

Ford(TN) 

MacKay 

Bartlett 

Forsythe 

Marlenee 

Baleman 

Prenzel 

Martm  (NY) 

Bales 

Frost 

Matsui 

Bedell 

Fuqua 

MaMWjli 

Beilenson 

Garcia 

McEwen 

Bennett 

Gaydcs 

McGrath 

Berman 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Bevill 

Gilman 

McKinney 

Biaggi 

Clickman 

Mica 

Bilirakls 

Gonzalez 

Mikulski 

Boggs 

Gore 

Miller  (OH) 

Bonior 

Gradison 

Mineta 

Bonker 

Gray 

Minish 

Borski 

Guarini 

Mitchell 

Boucher 

Ounderson 

Mollohan 

Breaux 

Hall  (IN) 

Montgomery 

Britt 

Hall  (OH) 

Moody 

Brooks 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mrazek 

Broomfield 

Hall.  Sam 

Murphy 

Brown  (CO) 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Bryant 

Harkin 

Nalcher 

Burton  iCA) 

Harri.<>on 

Neal 

Carper 

Hatcher 

Nelson 

Cl.irki" 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Clay 

Hayes 

Oakar 

Collins 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Conyers 

Hertel 

Obey 

Cooper 

Hopkins 

Olin 

Courier 

Horton 

Ortiz 

Coyne 

Howard 

OtUnger 

Craig 

Hoyer 

Owens 

Crockett 

Hubbard 

Oxiey 

Daschle 

Hiickaby 

Panel  U 

Daub 

Hughes 

Patman 

Davis 

Hutto 

Patterson 

de  la  Gar7ji 

Ireland 

Pease 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Penny 

Derrick 

Jeffords 

Perkins 

DeWine 

Johnson 

Price 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NC) 

Quillen 

DIngell 

Jones  ( TN ) 

Rahall 

Dixon 

Kaptur 

Rangel 

Dorgan 

Kasich 

Ray 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

Regula 

Downey 

Kazen 

Reid 

Durbin 

Kildee 

Richard.son 

Dyson 

KoKOVsek 

Rinaldo 

Eckarl 

Kramer 

Rodino 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Erdreich 

LAnlos 

Rogers 

Erienlxjrn 

Leach 

Rose 

Evans (lA) 

Lealh 

Roslenkowski 

Evans ( IL> 

U'hman  (FT.) 

Rowland 

Fascell 

Lent 

Roybal 

Felehan 

Levin 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Scnsenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sitnor. 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spralt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Simdquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 


Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Akaka 

Barnard 

Boner 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Carr 

Dyinally 

Early 


NOT  VOTING-22 

Prilchard 


Edgar 
Edwards  (OK) 
Gramm 
Hance 
Lowry  (WAi 
Molinari 
Paul 
Pepper 


Solarz 
Solomon 
Udall 

Vander  Jagl 
Winn 


D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Akaka  atjainst. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  and  Mrs.  JOHN- 
SON changed  their  votes  from   "aye" 

to  "no. " 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar; 
Page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  April  1.  1985  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    October  1.  1985'. 

Page  3.  line  3.  .strike  out  -JuLv  1.  1985' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -January  1.  1986". 

Page  4.  line  1.  strike  out  ■fifteen-month 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■21  month". 

Page  5.  line  20.  strike  out  'fifteen-month" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■21-month  " 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered   as   read    and    printed    in    the 

R.Ff  ORD 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  355.  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Ober- 
star) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendments  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  straightforward  and  uncomplicat- 
ed. It  extends  the  compromi.se  dairy 
program  6  months  beyond  the  lime 
provided  in  the  bill.  It  makes  it  a  21- 
month  instead  of  a  15-month  program. 


My  amendment  provides  that  this 
dairv  program  will  terminate  at  the 
same  lime  as  the  other  programs  m 
the  4-vear  farm  bill.  It  puts  dairy  on 
an  equal  footing  with  all  the  other 
farm  programs  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted into  the  4  year  farm  bill. 

The  amendment  will  continue, 
therefore,  the  assessment  of  50  cents  a 
hundredweight  tor  that  additional  6- 
monlh  period  in  order  to  finance  the 
longer  program.  It  will  also  make  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  effective 
dales  for  the  grant  of  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
the  price  support  cuts  that  are  provid- 
ed for  in  the  basic  legislation. 

What  the  supporters  of  my  amend- 
ment want  to  do  with  the  compromise 
bill  is  provide  equity  or  equality  for 
dairy  farming  with  other  aspects  of 
farming.  The  extension  of  time  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  just  simply  realism  to  give 
the  diversion  program  a  fair  chance  to 
work  and  to  be  effective. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  number  of 
dairy  farmers  throughout  my  district 
and  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  in  other  States  who  have  said 
they  will  just  wait  on  this  15  months, 
and  when  that  15-month  period  is 
over,  they  will  have  their  heifers  fresh 
and  ready  to  go  and  we  will  be  right 
back  into  the  overproduction  all  over 

again. 

That    does    not    make    any    sense. 
Farmers  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
take  a  financial  beating.  They  recog- 
nize what  is  in  store  for  them.  They 
will   prepare  for  that   day  when  this 
program  ends  and  when  the  diversion 
payments  stop  and  when  they  have  no 
income  coming  from  the  diversion  pro- 
gram, and  they  will  provide  for  this  by 
increasing  their  production.  They  will 
probably  cull  their  poorest  producing 
cows.  They  will  have  some  fresh  and 
ready  to  go  at  the  15-month  mark,  but 
if  they  know  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  4-year  program,  if  they  have  some 
certainty  that  the  Congress  will  have 
to  act  to  provide  for  a  future  for  dairy 
farming  at  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
gram, (hey  will  comply.  They  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  this.  The  con- 
cept of  managing  a  reduction  of  the 
oversupply,    even    though    many     of 
them  do  not  like  the  specifics  of  this 
bill:  they  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with    it.   if   they   had   some   certainty 
that  there  would  be  a  future  for  dairy 

farmers  beyond  the  15  months. 
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Many  of  them  think  it  is  not  a  realis- 
tic approach,  but  they  say.  "This  is 
what  is  available  for  us,  so  let  us  go 
along,  but  make  it  a  realistic  pro- 
gram." ,    . 

We  cannot  make  this  thing  work  in 
15  months.  We  can  in  21  months,  yes, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time 
we  know  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  dairy,  in  the  4-year 
farm  bill  and  then  we  can  count  on 


dairy  farmers  being  in  compliance 
during  the  15-month  period  of  this 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Oberstar )  has  expired. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   JEFFORDS.    Mr.   Chairman.    I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman    from    Vermont    (Mr.    Jef- 
fords) is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask,  is  it  true  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  OBERSTAR)  would  freeze  the 
price  at  $12.60  a  hundredweight 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
program  which  he  has  now  extended? 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  answer  that  question,  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  OBERSTAR)  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
keep  the  price  cut  at  50  cents,  and  it  is 
50  cents  for  the  assessment  program. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  So  there  is  no  flexi- 
bilitv  provided  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  for  a  support  price  at  all? 
It  goes  to  $12.60  and  stays  there  for 
the  entire  period  that  the  gentleman 
is  now  extending  beyond  that  of  the 
committee  bill;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Yes. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  But  there  is  au- 
thority in  the  basic  bill  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  changes  along  the  way  if 
that  overproduction  is  there. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  To  go  beyond 
$12.60?  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  put  a  floor  on  the  price. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  take  back  my  time,  and  I  will  see  if 
I  can  clear  up  this  debate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  is 
extend  the  period  during  which  diver- 
sion payments  may  be  made  up  to  21 
months,  and  that,  thereafter,  the  per- 
missible potential  price  cuts— up  to 
$1.50— that  are  contained  in  the  com- 
promise would  then  be  allowed.  In  es- 
sence, the  amendment  then  adds  an 
additional  6  months  to  the  program. 

I  hope  that  that  clears  it  up  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say.  obvi- 
ously with  some  reluctance,  that  I 
oppose  this  amendment  because,  while 
I  was  originally  in  favor  of  the  longer 
period,  we  have  reached  a  compromise. 
That  compromise  was  worked  out  with 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  worked  out 
with  the  administration  and  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Those  of 
us  who  would  have  agreed  with  the 
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K«'ritlrman  from  Minnesota  wanted  a 
■J4  motitti  diversion  (iroKrani.  the  ad- 
niini.st ration  wanted  a  IL'  month  diver 
sion  proKrarn.  and  the  people  who 
were  m  favor  of  the  $1  ."iO  price  rut 
alone  wanted  no  diversion  program 

So  we  iD'Kotiati  vl  lotiM  hik!  hard,  and 
we  ranie  up  with  wtial  ai  hi  lieve  is  a 
decent  compromise. 

I  would  auree  that  some  problems 
are  created  by  shortening  the  [jeriod. 
but  not  hint,'  bad  is  Koing  to  fiappen.  In 
fact,  onl.v  «o<Ki  can  happen  by  having 
the  diversion  proKram 

What  we  are  saying  is  simply  this: 
The  diversion  program  will  work 
There  is  no  one  who  disaKrees  with 
the  fact  that  a  diversion  program, 
temporary  or  long  term,  would  bring 
production  under  control,  and  there  is 
111  lie  creditable  disagreement  with  the 
fact  that  It  will  reduce  the  cost.  It  will 
reduce  the  cost. 

All  right.  Now,  I  would  agree  that 
the  longer  the  period,  the  better  it 
would  be.  But  that  is  not  the  c(jmpro 
mise  that  wa.s  agreed  to.  and  I  am  one 
who  lives  up  to  the  agreements  that  I 
make.  I  feel  that  if  we  reach  an  agree 
ment,  then  we  have  to  go  all  the  way 
with  it. 

Let  me  point  out  some  facts  here  so 
we  can  get  an  idea  of  why  the  dairy 
farmer  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
survive,  why  we  ought  to  .save  these 
30,000  families  that  will  be  put  out  of 
busine.s.s  if  we  do  not  do  it  Why  we 
should  give  them  a  chance  to  survive. 
That  IS  all  we  are  asking  for  I>'t  us 
take  a  look  at  what  the  consumer  has 
had.  the  impact  on  the  consumer  from 
the  present  dairy  programs  This  blue 
line  represents  all  foods,  that  includes 
dairy.  If  there  were  not  dairy  in  there, 
that  is  included  in  all  food,  that  food 
line  would  be  further  up 

The  green  is  the  C'PI.  The  dair.\  pro 
ducers  of  this  coiuUry.  due  to  high 
productivity  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  t)een  .scraping  and  working  hard, 
have  benefited  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  so  it  is  40  points  below  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Now.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  cost 
of  these  programs,  and  let  me  explain 
a  little  math  here  so  we  will  know  how 
the  Oberstar  amendment  works  and 
how  the  compromise  works  Basically, 
we  raise  a  lot  of  money  with  the  as 
sessment  program,  and  that  is  because 
we  get  money  for  everv  100  pounds  of 
milk  produc«'d  in  this  country  So 
some  simple  math  that  we  look  at,  I 
think,  will  refute  m  our  minds  any  in 
dication  that  this  program  is  going  to 
cast  more  money  We  are  going  to  c<i| 
lect  under  the  compromise  $681  mil 
lion  the  first  year  Now.  if  we  go  to  the 
15  monttis.  that  is  $900  million  we  are 
going  to  collect  from  the  farmers  We 
are  going  to  use  that  in  the  diversion 
program  primarily  to  save  more 
money 

Under  Conable.  we  are  only  going  to 
reduce  the  price  that  the  Government 


pays  $1  10  for  the  milk  that  is  hrnu^;tit 
by  the  Government  Simple  math  will 
tell  us  that  10  percent  of  $1.10  is  a  lot 
less  than  50  cents.  Also,  we  have  cut 
the  cost  50  cents  a  hundredweight,  so 
we  pick  up  more  there,  and  that  is  $33 
nullion  there. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JEFT-'ORDS  Let  me  go  through 
the  chart.s  first 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Let  me  just  ask.  are 
we  discussing  the  Oberstar  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  We  are  discussing 

why  I  am  in  favor  of  the  compromise 

and  against  the  Oberstar  amendment. 

Mr     CONABLE.    Mr.    Chairman.     I 

thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JEFF^ORDS.  The  gentleman 
might  get  a  little  confused  by  this,  but 
that  is  what  I  am  doing.  I  want  to 
show  why  this  is  a  compromise.  I  will 
get  back  to  Oberstar  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  farmer  fi- 
nanced incentive  plan,  the  cost  to  buy 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  $16.50,  and  we 
take  the  price  cut  in  the  compromi.se 
off  that  $16.  For  each  100  pounds  he 
does  not  produce,  we  save  $6  a  hun- 
dredweight the  $10  paid  the  farmer 
subtracted  from  $16. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  where  we  end 
up  and  why  we  are  in  a  compromise 
situation  here  — the  dairy  compromise 
costs  versus  the  Conable  amendment 
costs,  which  is  a  straight  $1  50  cut  As 
the  charts  show  there  is  about  a  $1  bil 
lion  difference  in  1984  and  1985  be- 
tween the  two  programs.  That  is  why 
we  reject  the  straight  $1.50  compro- 
mise. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  have  seen  a 
figure  floating  around  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  from  OMB.  So  that  we 
know,  what  that  presumes  is  this: 
They  go  to  the  out  years  and  they  pre- 
sume that  we  are  so  generous  in  1986 
that  we  give  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  a  40-percent  increase.  This 
would  come  about  under  the  basic  49 
law  which  would  come  into  play  then. 
1*hey  presume  we  would  do  nothing 
about  it.  So  then  they  come  up  with 
this  huge  figure,  and  then  they  do  a 
little  subtraction.  They  subtract  from 
this  huge  figure  $1  billion  saving  in 
the  compromi.se.  They  then  try  to  tell 
us  that  the  Conable  amendment  would 
be  less.  Absurd. 

So  that  is  basically  one  of  the  rea 
sons  why  we  went  to  the  compromise 
versus  the  Conable  amendment  But 
the  basic  reason  is  that,  very  simply, 
this  is  the  only  one  which  will  bring 
the  amount  of  production  of  milk  in 
this  country  under  control. 
Now  to  the  chart  on  surpluses. 
The  blue  line  is  the  present  a.ssess- 
ment  program  That  is  why  we  are 
against  that  Ixjok  at  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  We  are  going  to  have  more  milk 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with 

Look   at    what    the   (Conable   amend 
ment   does.   The   red   is   the   Conable 


amendment.  That  shows  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  get  it  under  con- 
trol. 

The  green  shows  how  successful  the 
compromise  would  be. 

Now.  as  to  the  Oberstar  proposal, 
the  problem  with  that  is  that  it  does 
extend  the  diversion  program  too  long. 
That  is.  we  go  beyond  the  period 
which  the  administration  will  agree  to. 
We  will  invite  a  veto  with  that.  They 
will  not  in  any  way  support  anything 
beyond  15  months.  We  had  to  really 
push  to  get  the  15  months  versus  the 
12  months. 

So  that  is  the  reason  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Oberstar  amendment.  Attrac- 
tive as  it  may  be.  I  must  reluctantly 
say  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  com- 
promise here,  if  we  are  going  to  live  up 
to  the  words  that  all  of  us  agreed  to  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and  with 
the  administration  at  that  point,  then 
we  should  support  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentlman's  yielding. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle 
man  from  Vermont  'Mr  Jeff-ordsi.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  committee  members, 
regardless  of  their  posiiion  on  the  leg- 
islation, I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  preparation  he  has  made  for  this 
debate  and  for  the  dedication  which 
he  daily  shows  to  all  of  the  interest,s  in 
agriculture,  particularly  in  milk.  And 
he  has  done  so  throughout  the  years 
that  he  ha.s  .served.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  those  of  us  who  deal 
daily  with  the  probh^ms  of  agriculture 
are  trying  to  do  what  we  think  best 
from  our  long  experience  in  dealing  in 
this  area. 

As  much  as  I  respect  and  admire  my 
dear  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr  Oberstar).  who  of- 
fered this  amendment,  certainly  the 
compromist\  a.-^  the  gentleman  from 
Vermoni  has  shown  by  his  charts,  is 
such  that  we  should  support,  because 
we  were  seeking  a  middle  ground  and 
it  is  very  important  that  we  do  .so. 

I  know  that  we  deal  with  figures 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  IS  nonpartisan,  and  which  is  the 
arm  of  the  Congress.  That  office  gives 
us  the  figures.  As  far  as  OMB  is  con 
cemed,  for  example.  I  am  ri^minded 
that  our  dear  former  colleague.  Mr 
Stockman,  forecast  for  OMB  that  by 
1982  we  would  have  a  $22  billion  defi- 
cit in  the  budget,  and  thai  m  1984  we 
would  have  a  surplus. 
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We  find  that  Mr  Stockman  and  all 
his  staff  at  OMB  mi.s.sed  it  by  $178  bil- 
lion. Instead  of  the  surplus  which  he 
forecast,  we  have  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
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Would  vou  trust  figures  coming 
from  that"  Agency''  That  is  a  very 
simple  question. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  would 
you  trust  figures  from  someone  that 
"had  forecast  thaf 

But  the  i.ssue  at  hand  is  the  Ober- 
star amendment  and  the  Oberstar 
amendment  by  and  of  itself  would 
have  been  a  good  amendment 

The  fact  is.  though,  that  he  carries 
for  6  months  beyond  the  ending  of  the 
farm  bill.  October  1.  1985.  We  will 
have  hopefuUv  set  in  place  more  per- 
man.-nt  legislation  than  the  compro- 
mise that  we  have  here  today. 

The  compromi.se  is  admittedly  stop- 
gap Hopefully  it  will  work  the  way 
that  we  forecast  it  will  work,  and  we 
are  fairly  certain  that  it  will  work,  be- 
cau.se  those  of  us  dealing  with  it  have 
had  the  experience  and  have  talked  to 
the  cattlemen  and  have  talked  to  the 
pork  producers  and  have  spoken  with 
all  the  dairy  industry  and  have  gone 
from  an  almost  po.ssible  task  within 
the  art  of  the  impo.ssible  to  a  compro- 
mi.se  that  we  hope  we  can  su.stain. 

Again,  having  said  that.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  continuous  in- 
terest,  study,   and   dedication   on  this 

issue.  .  , 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  only  a  temporary  pro- 
gram in  the  compromise  and  that  we 
want  to  work  out  a  permanent  solu- 
tion in  the  farm  bill. 

The  Conable  bill  would  give  us  a  per- 
manent solution  in  1  hour's  debate 
this  afternoon,  rather  than  a  more  ra- 
tional committee  discu.ssion  of  the 
whole  problem  facir.f;  .he  dairy  indus- 

tr\  J  ,^ 

1  would  hope  that  the  body  would 
realize  that  and  would  vote  for  the 
compromi.se  and  against  this  amend- 
ment and  the  Conable  amendment. 

Mr  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  mv  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  review  for  a  minute  for 
the  Members  how  we  reached  this 
compromise.  When  we  first  started 
dealing  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
and  mvself  and  the  distinguished 
chairman,  began  dealing  with  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants  and 
with  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  start- 
ed out  with  a  24-month  diversion  pro- 
gram because  many  of  us  felt  we 
needed  the  2  years,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  stated. 

The  Department  wanted  1  year.  We 
absolutely  were  certain  that  1  year 
would  never  work.  One  year  just  would 
not  give  us  the  time:  so  as  we  began 
our  negotiations,  we  came  down  from 

2  years,  thev  came  up  from  12  months 
and  we  settled  on  this  15  month  deal. 
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Now.  if  vou  ask  me  if  I  think  that  15 
months  will  take  care  of  it.  I  would  say 
that  I  hope  so.  but  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  2  years  will  take  care  of  it. 
mavbe  21  months  will  take  care  of  it. 
Tarn  just  saying  that  we  reached  a 
compromise  and  to  that  extent  we 
were  all  going  to  abide  by  that. 

It  is  mv  feeling  that  at  the  end  of 
the  15  months,  if  this  has  not  worked 
out  if  some  of  these  farmers  have 
held  back  .some  for  their  calves,  some 
of  their  heifers,  then  I  think  at  that 
point  we  might  want  to  come  in  and 
extend  it  bevond  that  for  another  6 
months;  but  if  you  feel  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  gone  back  on  his  word  and 
that  we  reached  a  compromise  and 
now  he  is  .saying  that  he  does  not  sup- 
port it  and  he  supports  Conable.  then 
perhaps  those  Members  who  felt  they 
might  want  to  support  the  compro- 
mise might  feel  they  are  released  from 
their  obligation. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point  to 
show  how  we  got  to  the  15-month 
period  of  time. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  one  point  and  then  I  will 
vield  again. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remind  ev- 
eryone that,  even  if  the  15-month-in- 
centive  program  does  not  work,  you 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Conable 
amendment  in  effect. 

What  the  dairy  producers  have  .said 
IS  --We  want  to  get  through  this  very 
problematical  period  of  grain  surplus. 
We  want  to  work  among  ourselves  to 
see  if  we  can  get  our  production  under 
control;  if  we  cannot,  then  we  will  vol- 
untarily accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Conable  amendment." 

What  we  are  simply  for  is  just  15 
months  of  help  so  that  those  produc- 
ers may  stay  m  business  and  have 
their  families  stay  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too.  want  to  .lom  the  others  in 
complimenting  the  gentleman  on  his 
fine  statement;  but  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  Oberstar  amendment.  The  reason 
I  am  IS  this,  because  the  decision  we 
make  todav  on  this  legislation  has  far 
greater  ramifications  than  appear  on 
the  surface  If  we  look  at  the  economic 
impact  of  this  bill.  I  think  we  can  .see 
.some  of  those  ramificalioiis. 

We  in  the  United  States  today  have 
some  11  million  dairy  cows,  about  10 
percent  of  which  are  producing  milk 
that  is  being  purcha.sed  by  the  Com- 
moditv  Credit  Corporation. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  surplus  is  not 
to  penalize  the  dairy  farmer,  but  to 
give  the  dairy  farmer  an  incentive  to 
reduce  the  supply. 

If  we  drop  the  price  to  $11.50  a  hun- 
dredweight, I  can  assure  you  that  we 


aj-e   going  to   aggravate   the   problem 
and  not  eliminate  the  problem. 

The  reason  for  that  is  because  the 
dairy  farmer  has  a  fixed  overhead,  like 
many  other  people,  and  if  he  gets  less 
for  his  product,  he  is  going  to  produce 
more  to  meet  the  pajinents  that  he 
ha.'  because  of  the  high  overhead. 

So  if  we  go  the  route  of  the  Conable 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  aggravate 
our  problem,  because  we  are  going  to 
have  more  surplus  than  we  have 
today,  and  basically  that  is  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have. 

Also,  with  the  Conable  amendment, 
we    are    going    to    have    13,000    dairy 
farmers  in  this  country  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 
This  we  cannot  allow . 
Now,   the   urban   interests   may   say. 
Well,    we    are    not    concerned    about 
that.  "  but  you  have  to  ask  yourselves, 
too.  will  this  help  our  consumers''  The 
answer  is  no.  because  while  you  cannot 
make  a  case  for  driving  13.000  dairy 
farmers   out    of   business   and   expect 
prices  to  come  down,  a  case  can  be 
made  that  if  you  drive  the  small  dairy 
farmer  out  of  business,  that   you  are 
going  to  have  higher  prices,  not  lower 
prices 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one 
more  point. 

I  think,  hopefully,  under  this  com- 
promise plan,  the  dairy  farmer,  and 
hopefully  if  thus  amendment  passes. 
will  have  21  months,  and  tune  is  very 
critical;  but  if  we  go  the  Conable 
route,  then  we  have  the  ax  following 
immediately  and  you  have  no  leverage, 
so  we  are  going  to  be  aggravatuig  the 
problem. 

There  is  some  irony  here.  too.  in 
that  we  have  John  Block  m  Rome 
todav  trying  to  figure  out  how  wc  are 
going  to  help  the  starving  nations  of 
the  world  and  we  in  this  deliberative 
bodv  are  sitting  here  trying  to  penalize 
our  most  productive  sector  of  agricul- 
ture, our  dairy  farmers.  Now.  that 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.  If 
we  want  to  help  the  hungry  of  the 
world,  then  we  should  be  patting  our 
dairy  farmers  on  the  back,  not  giving 
t hern  a  kick  in  the  pants. 

This  IS  w  here  we  are  making  some  of 
the  big  mistakes  today  We  are  not  far- 
sighted  enough.  We  are  just  looking 
here  and  .saying  that  we  have  a  sur- 
plus. Where  is  the  surplus''  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  I  ask  this 
bodv.  where  is  the  surplus''  We  have  a 
problem  of  distribution,  not  one  of 
surplus,  and  it  is  about  time  that  we 
give  critical  examination  to  the  issues 
that  we  are  faced  with  here  today. 

The  decision  we  make  today  on  the 
dairy  legislation  has  far  greater  rami- 
fications than  appear  on  the  .surface. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  economic 
impact  of  H.R.  4196  and  the  goals  to 
be  accomplished. 
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Wt  have  in  the  United  States  about 
11  million  dairy  cows.  10  percent  of 
which  are  producing  milk  that  is  pur 
chased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  classified  as  surplus.  Be- 
cause of  past  Federal  dairy  support 
practices,  we  have  to  reduce  our  dairy 
herds  by  some  10  percent,  or  roughly  1 
million  head  in  order  to  get  supply 
and  demand  into  adjustment. 

Now  how  can  this  best  be  done?  We 
have  had  a  number  of  price  support 
reductions  in  the  past.  At  no  time 
have  these  price  support  reductions  re- 
duced the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States,  nor  have  they  reduced 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  individual 
farmer  has  to  make  his  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  his  individual  cash  needs. 
If  we  drop  the  dairy  price  support  to 
$11.60  per  hundredweight.  I  will 
assure  you  of  one  thing:  The  immedi- 
ate reaction  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  order  to 
meet  the  cash  flow  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer.  Frankly,  the  farmer  has 
no  other  plausible  option.  He  has  no 
option  except  to  try  to  survive  by  pro- 
ducing more. 

The  Conable  amendment  would 
force  13.000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  into  bankruptcy— 13,000  dairy 
farmers  with  an  average  of  65  to  70 
cows  per  farm  equaling  1  million  head 
of  cows;  13.000  farmers  are  going  to  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  and  out  of  the 
dairy  business.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  something. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer, from  the  standpoint  of  our  Na- 
tions  agriculture,  is  this  really  desira- 
ble? Will  the  consumer  benefit  and  get 
lower  dairy  prices  as  a  result?  When 
we  have  had  price  support  reductions, 
can  you  point  to  one  single  instance  in 
which  the  price  of  milk  has  dropped  to 
the  consumer?  You  cannot. 

However,  a  strong  case  can  be  made, 
that  if  you  do  remove  13,000  small 
dairy  farmers  from  the  dairy  picture 
in  the  United  States  that  eventually 
the  consumer  will  pay  more  for  milk. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  a  short-term 
and  narrow  point  of  view.  We  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  long-term  outlook. 

The  beef  producers  are  complaining 
that  H.R.  4196  will  affect  beef  prices. 
Let  us  put  that  into  perspective.  If  1 
million  dairy  cows  are  slaughtered 
over  the  next  2  years,  what  are  the 
consequences  to  the  beef  producers? 
Roughly  450  pounds  of  boneless  beef 
per  cow.  450  pounds  times  1  million 
cows  means  that  450  million  pounds  of 
boneless  beef  will  come  onto  the 
market.  Divide  this  by  230  million 
Americans.  Approximately  1-8  pounds 
of  additional  bonele.ss  beef  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  per  capita 
over  2  years.  That  works  out  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  3  additional  ham- 
burgers per  person  per  year. 

Let  us  lake  another  look  at  it.  Thii: 
year  we  are  going  to  import  around 


1.300  million  pounds  of  boin  i.  .-..•^  bt-fi. 
That  is  three  times  the  equivalent  of 
our  1  million  dairy  cows.  It  does  not 
bother  us  to  help  out  other  countries 
with  massive  imports  of  beef  and.  yet. 
if  the  Conablo  amendment  passes,  we 
would  put  our  own  dairy  industry 
upon  the  .sacrificial  block.  The  Con- 
able  amendment  is  a  very  short-sight- 
ed approach. 

Let  us  instead  think  in  terms  of  a 
paid  diversion  program.  The  paid  di- 
version gives  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
industry  time  to  adjust.  What  do  I 
mean  by  that?  Under  a  paid  diversion 
program,  an  individual  farmer  can 
adjust  his  production  downward  by  5 
to  30  percent,  and  also  reduce  the 
number  of  cows,  to  allow  supply  and 
demand  to  meet  at  a  point  where  the 
Government  need  not  support  the 
price  of  milk. 

Essentially,  the  farmer  will  get  15 
months  in  which  to  make  a  personal, 
onfarm  adjustment.  That  is  a  very, 
very  critical  time  period— as  contrast- 
ed to  the  Conable  amendment  where 
the  ax  literally  falls  tomorrow.  The 
$11.60  drop  in  support  program  will 
bankrupt  13.000  farmers,  and  another 
26.000  are  going  to  be  very  seriously 
affected.  Many  of  the  victims  will  be 
young  farmers  who  are  carrying  high 
debt  loads.  These  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  drop  by  the  wayside.  Without 
question,  our  overall  dairy  producing 
capabilities  in  the  United  States  will 
be  considerably  harmed  and  damaged. 
There  is  a  great  irony  here.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  in  Rome  today 
meeting  with  Third  World  nations  and 
others  to  figure  out  how  we  can  meet 
the  demand  for  food  of  starving  na- 
tions. We  here  as  a  deliberative  body 
are  trying  to  resolve  the  so-called 
problem  with  a  10-percent  milk  sur- 
plu.s.  Well.  I  suggest  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  take  advantage  of  the  barter 
authority  he  already  has  under  exist- 
ing law.  That  would  be  one  way  to 
feed  Third  World  countries  while  re- 
ducing our  own  dairy  surplus.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  has  adopted  my  resolution 
urging  the  Secretary  to  barter  our 
dairy  products  for  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials.  I  could  not  obtain  a  rule 
to  offer  my  resolution  as  an  amend 
ment  to  this  bill,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  send  a  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  incorporating  the  resolution  in 
the  conference  version  of  this  bill. 

Today,  we  are  deciding  the  fate  of 
13.000  dairy  farmers  or  more  who  we 
are  literally  sending  into  bankruptcy 
because  of  a  crime  they  committed— 
the  crime  of  being  overly  productive. 
Is  this  a  just  fate  for  those  who  have 
served  our  food  needs  so  well— who 
have  made  us  the  best  fed  Nation  in 
the  world— who  have  given  us  this 
abundance?  I  say  vote  in  favor  of  the 
compromise  legislation  to  give  our 
farmers  the  time  to  adjust  and  a  fair 
shake. 
Thank  you. 


Ml.  MADIGAN.  Mr  C  ti.iirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  clear  record 
here.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
say  just  a  moment  ago  that  if  the  com- 
promise did  not  work.  I  think  I  quote 
the  gentleman  verbatim,  that  we 
would  then  gladly  accept  the  Conable 
provisions.  Am  I  quoting  the  gentle- 
man correctly? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  With  a  slight 
change  in  emphasis,  perhaps.  What  I 
said  was  that  the  compromise  gives  us 
15  months  to  get  our  production  under 
control.  If  those  grain  prices  and  all 
the  things  which  the  Secretary  says 
are  going  to  go  up  really  do  go  up. 
then  we  will  not  need  to  reduce  the 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those 
things  do  not  happen  and  we  are  still 
producing  too  much  milk,  then  the 
provisions  of  the  Conable  $1.50  price 
cut  can  be  phased  in.  That  is  what  I 
said  and  thai  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr,  MADIGAN.  Well.  then,  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  saying  that  he  would 
accept  the  Conable  provisions  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  No.  The  compro- 
mise took  into  consideration  the 
wishes  of  those  people  who  are  making 
the  Conable  argument  for  a  $1.50 
price  cut.  We  also  deferred  to  those 
who  say  they  have  another  way  to  get 
production  under  control  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  put  13.000  family 
farms  out  of  business  that  we  should 
give  them  a  chance.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  programs. 
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Mr,  MADIGAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
so  nobody  is  misled  as  a  consequence 
of  what  is  said  in  debate  here,  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  compromise  that 
goes  to  the  Conable  figures  at  a  date 
certain.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  gives  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  reduce  the  support 
level  on  a  date  certain  providing  that 
his  estimates  of  production  indicate 
that  he  should  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  that  provision,  if  taking  effect, 
would  only  last  for  90  days  and  then 
we  would  resort  to  the  original  law 
which  would  put  the  support  price 
somewhere  around  $17.50? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  you  would  pre- 
sume that  this  body  would  be  so  irre- 
sponsible, then  that  is  correct,  but 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  be- 
lieves that  will  happen.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  believe  that 
this  body  is  going  to  give  dairy  farmers 
a  40-percent  Incretuse  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  believe  that  dairy  farmers  want 
that.  I  do  not  want  it. 

We  want  to  work  that  out  during  the 
upcoming  farm  bill. 


Mr.  MADIUAN.  Two  thing.s.  if  the 
j!cntleman  would  yi«>ld  further.  1  want 
to  be  absolutely  clear,  is  that  when  the 
gentleman  in  debate  says,  if  all  this 
doe.-;  not  work,  the  way  the  compro- 
mi.-^e.'^  are  proposed,  if  all  this  does  not 
work,  then  we  arc  going  to  go  to  the 
Conable  figures,  only  for  90  days.  i.s 
that  not  correcf 

Mr  .JEFFORDS.  That  is  not  correct. 
berau.se  I  know.  you  know  and  every- 
one knows  that  that  is  not  what  will 
happen. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  Uiank  the  gen- 
ilema.n  for  yielding. 

1  want  to  make  something  perfectly 
clear  and  do  not  want  to  have  it 
become  an  issue  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

I.  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
have  announced  that  early  in  1984  we 
will  begin  hearings  in  preparation  for 
the  1985  farm  bill.  Hopefully,  we 
might  be  able  to  have  it  in  place  in 
1984.  if  not  early  in  1985.  so  we  are  not 
at  the  last  minute  trying  to  pass  legis- 
lation, too  late  for  farmers  to  make 
their  plans,  et  cetera,  .so  the  commit- 
tee, I  as  chairman,  we  have  taken  no 
stand  on  the  Conable  compromise. 
Whatever  this  House  adopts,  we  will 
have  the  option  to  renew  all  of  the 
farm  bill  beginning  the  study  early  in 
1984. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
just  left  the  well  is  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals with  whom  I  always  think 
twice  before  I  disagree,  not  because  he 
is  fearsome  but  because  he  is  almost 
always  right. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  demon- 
strated enormous  loyalty  in  .sticking 
with  the  compromi.se  he  made  in  good 
faith,  even  though  there  is  erosion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue  in  holding 
their  part  of  the  bargain. 

The  point  the  body  has  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  we  were  not  a  part  of  the 
compromise.  We  individually  have  not 
made  a  corrunitment  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  we  are  free  to 
try  and  deal  with  one  aspect  of  the 
compromise  that  seems  to  be  agre- 
giously  inadequate. 

By  going  to  15  months,  you  really 
raise  in  the  minds  of  any  dairyman 
whether  or  not  it  is  worthwhile  at  all 
to  enter  into  the  program.  In  talking 
with  mv  dairymen  at  home,  they  want 

2  years,  although  21  months  is  accept- 
able to  them.  Then  they  will  have 
enough  of  a  planning  period  that  in 
fact  they  would  feel  induced  to  partici- 
pate in  "the  program,  which  is.  after 
all,  its  purpose  for  being  there. 


Witli  only  1.5  months,  they  are 
afraid  that'  if  they  participate  and 
some  of  their  neighbor  farmers  down 
the  road  do  not  participate,  at  the  end 
of  15  months,  the  other  farmers  who 
toughed  it  out  will  be  ready  to  go  full 
bore  into  production  and  the  farmer 
who  has  participated,  has  tried  to  co- 
operate with  the  program,  is  really 
left  holding  the  bag.  no  pun  intended. 
The  point  I  make  with  all  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  who  entered 
into  this  compromise,  is  that  the  rest 
of  us  did  not.  there  is  evidence  that 
the  other  parties  to  the  compromise 
are  backing  away  and  that  is  all  the 
more  rea.son  that  we  do  not  need  to 
maintain  that  compromise. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  St.^ngelandi. 

Mr.  ST.'\NGELAND.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  reiter- 
ate what  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
said.  He  stated  the  case  very  well  for 
an  extended  period  of  6  months  in  this 
program,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth*. 

Supposing  the  compromise  goes  into 
effect  January  1.  It  will  expire  April  1. 
1985.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  farm 
bill  in  place  to  take  the  slack  up  and 
we  will  be  back  early  in  April  trying  to 
readjust  this  dairy  program  one  more 
time  and  trying  to  fine  tune  it  one 
more  lime. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  will 
allow  this  program  to  continue 
through  the  period  of  the  1981  farm 
bill,  and  we  will  have  a  1985  farm  bill 
in  place  at  the  time  this  program  ex- 
pires, and  our  dairy  farmers  need  this 
extra  time  to  completely  plan. 

You  have  to  understand,  gestation  is 
9  months,  lactation  is  10  months  and 
they  just  are  not  going  to  be  in  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  on  a  15-month  basis 
and  1  would  hope  Members  would  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mv  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yields  back  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
OBERSTAR)  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny). 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  the  dairy  bill  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr  Obey. 
mvself,  and  others. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Midwest  have 
felt  that  three  basic  principles  were  es- 
sential in  any  dairy  legislation.  The 
bill  must  promise  a  reduction  in  the 
dairy  surplus.  The  bill  must  save  the 
Government  money.  And.  finally,  it 
must  be  designed  in  a  manner  that 
protects  the  cash  flow  of  family-farm 
dairy  operators. 


Earlier  this  year,  wc  -upported  a 
subcommittee  bill.  H.R.  2822.  which 
included  the  following  elements  and 
achieved  our  objectives.  It  offered  a  2- 
year.  $10  per  hundredweight  incentive 
payment  for  those  farmers  who  con- 
iracted  to  reduce  dairy  production.  It 
eliminated  all  a&,sessments.  It  provided 
for  no  price-support  cut.£  and  institut- 
ed a  15-cent  per  hundredweight  dairy 
promotion  program. 

After  consideration  of  that  bill  by 
the  subcommittee,  a  substitute  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  full  committee. 
The  substitute  was  a  compromise 
achieved  through  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Hoiise  .A.gricuUure  Com- 
mittee. 

The  substitute  differed  in  many 
ways  f  om  the  original  legislation  de- 
veloped by  our  subcommittee.  First  of 
all.  though  it  provided  a  $10  per  hun- 
dredweight incentive  payment,  it  only 
offered  that  payment  for  15  months 
rather  that  the  24  months  in  our  origi- 
nal bill.  Second,  it  continued  a  50-cent 
assessment  whereas  our  original  pro- 
posal would  have  repealed  all  assess- 
ments. Third,  it  provided  for  a  50  cents 
price  support  cut  while  our  original 
bill  provided  for  no  price  support  cuts. 
It  was  similar  m  that  it  contained  a  15 
cents  dairy  promotion  program. 

Obviously,  there  are  several  areas 
which  we  would  like  to  amend.  Howev- 
er, those  of  us  who  have  concerns 
about  the  current  compromise  feel 
that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
us  to  focus  our  efforts  on  one  modifi- 
cation that  would  make  this  plan  more 
workable.  We  feel  the  way  to  improve 
the  bill  would  be  to  extend  the  length 
of  the  incentive  time  period.  Conse- 
quently. Mr.  Oberstar  is  offering  this 
amendment  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  to  21  months. 

First  of  all.  that  gives  the  program 
time  to  work.  If  we  really  want  to 
reduce  the  surplus,  we  must  have  an 
incentive  program  in  place  long 
enough  to  achieve  real  reductions. 
Second,  we  feel  the  longer  incentive 
program  would  lessen  the  adverse 
impact  on  redmeat  prices.  Certainly, 
cull  cows  would  be  brought  onto  the 
market  if  any  dairy  program  is  suc- 
cessful, A  longer  program  would 
reduce  the  number  of  dairy  cows  mar- 
keted at  any  given  time.  Third,  we  feel 
that  lengthening  the  time  period  pro- 
tects small  family  dairy  farmers.  It  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  pro- 
gram will  work  and  therefore  avoids 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  price 
support  cuts  if  the  program  does  not 
reduce  the  surplus. 

Finally,  a  21-month  lime  period 
would  extend  until  the  1985  farm  bill 
is  in  effect.  We  feel  that  would  offer  a 
belter  transition  from  this  dairy  legis- 
lation to  another  dairy  program  to  be 
outlined  in  that  1985  farm  bill. 
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I  a.sk  my  rolleaKUP.s  to  vote  for  the 
Oborstar  amendment  and  family  dairy 
farms. 

Mr.  OBKRSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  "2  mmiitps  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ( Mr   Bkdeuj. 

Mr  RKDKIJ,.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  OlxTstar  amendment  My  di.strirt 
doe.s  not  have  very  many  dairy  people. 
My  di.strirt  ron.si.st,s  primarily  of  rattle 
and  hoK  producers,  and  I  have  talked 
with  many,  many  of  those  producers 
They  have  told  me  their  concerns,  and 
I  think  .some  leRitimate  suKK<'stions  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

All  of  them  agree  that  we  need  to  do 
something  about  our  dairy  surplus, 
and  all  agree  that  we  need  to  reduce 
our  dairy  herds 

Two  major  concern.s  were  expre-ssed 
to  me.  One  of  them  was  too  many  cows 
coming  on  the  market  all  ?'  once  so  it 
would  disrupt  the  price  of  the  fat 
cattle  market.  Another  was  th«'  15 
month  p*^riod  and  what  would  hapfx-n 
after  that  15  month  period  was  over.  I 
agree  that  these  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns. I  b«'lieve  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  three  major  things  as  we 
look  at  this  legislation: 

First.  I  think  we  need  to  be  con 
cerned  about  how  we  reduce  our  tre 
mendous  surplus  that  we  have  today 
of  dairy  products  I  believe  we  have  to 
be  concerned  about  how  we  minimize 
the  short  range  impact  upon  our  live- 
stock producers,  and  I  tielieve  we  have 
to  concern  ourselves  about  how  we 
could  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  surplus 
of  dairy  produces.  I  tH-lieve  we  have  to 
support  the  compromi.se  amendment. 
becau.se  in  my  opinion  Conable  will 
not  do  it  ttie  average  variable  cf)st  of 
production  in  Iowa  is  under  $8  If  we 
lower  the  support  price  to  $1!,!  or 
$11.60  as  supported  in  the  Conable 
proposal,  tiow  many  p*'ople  think  that 
my  producers  are  going  to  cut  back 
when  they  can  produce  for  a  variable 
cost  of  under  $8  and  get  $11  60  or  $12 
for  what  they  are  producing'' 

U  1330 

I  would  remind  everybody  that  cows 
have  calves  and  the  more  calves  they 
have  the  more  b«'ef  cattle  are  going  to 
be  on  the  market  and  ttie  more  they 
are  going  to  depress  livestm-k  prices 

S«'<-ond.  I  think  we  have  to  minimize 
the  impa/-t  \i\Hn\  our  producers.  The 
flarkin  amendment  has  done  that 
almost  exa<^-tly  the  way  my  [x'ople 
would  support.  It  moves  cows  into  tli»' 
market  in  a  slow  method,  .so  they  will 
not  .so  .severely  a<lvers«'ly  affect  it  all 
at  once 

I  am  proud  I  had  a  part  in  tfial 
amendment  and  part  of  that  Includes 
some  of  my  suggestions. 

FMnally  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  c<xst  to  taxpayers. 


The  compromise  will  cost  taxpayers 
$600  million  le.ss  than  the  Conable 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4196.  together  with 
some  of  the  key  amendments  that  will 
be  considered  today,  offer  the  most  ef- 
fective and  equitable  means  of  reduc- 
ing both  our  dairy  surplus  and  taxpay- 
er outlays  for  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  over  the 
past  few  weeks.  Mr.  Chairman,  meet- 
ing and  speaking  by  phone  with  a 
number  of  livestock  producers  and 
dairymen  to  hear  out  their  positions 
on  this  issue  and  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could  about  the  dairy  problem  and  its 
po.ssible  solutions.  In  the  course  of 
this  process.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
heard  from  one  cattleman,  one  pork 
producer,  one  dairy  farmer,  or  one 
consumer  who  did  not  agree  that  our 
dairy  production  was  out  of  control 
and  that  the  surplus  had  to  be  reigned 
in.  Moreover.  I  think  that  virtually  ev 
eryone  I  spoke  to  agreed  that  we  must 
r(>duce  the  Nation's  dairy  herd  by 
almost  1  million  cows  if  we  hoped  to 
eliminate  our  burdensome  and  costly 
dairy  surplus. 

The  basic  point  raised  by  many, 
however,  was  that  this  reduction  must 
take  place  in  a  way  that  will  miturnize 
any  impact  on  livestock  producers, 
keep  Government  expenses  to  a  mini 
mum.  and  assure  that  dairy  producers, 
like  farmers  in  other  segments  of  agri- 
culture, are  made  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  difficult  burden  of  readjust 
ment  which  most  of  agriculture  is 
going  through  right  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  concern  of  the 
livestock  producer  is  particularly  un 
derslandable.  This  past  year,  because 
of  a  wet  spring,  the  PIK  program,  the 
drought,  and  low  livestock  prices, 
many  cattlemen  and  pork  producers 
have  suffered  tremendous  losses.  For 
most  producers,  this  year  of  low  live- 
stock prices  and  sharply  higher  feed 
costs  comes  after  a  lengthy  period  of 
very  low  or  negative  feeding  margins, 
unbearable  interest  rates,  and  other 
threats  to  their  livelihood  Conse 
quently.  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  live- 
stock producers  have  come  to  view  the 
Government  as  being  among  their 
ctiief  adversaries. 

However,  after  careful  consideration. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  H.R. 
4196.  and  certain  amendments  to  it 
which  I  intend  to  support,  offer  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  our  dairy  prob- 
lem, to  substantially  reduce  Govern- 
ment outlays,  and  to  .set  the  stage  for 
more  profitable  livesto<-k  and  dairy 
sectors  m  the  months  ahead 

Among  the  many  factors  i  h.ii  1 
weighed  in  reaching  a  decision  on  this 
issue  were  the  relative  cost.s  of  the  dif 
ferent  alternatives  befnri  us.  the 
degree  of  success  whu  h  I  tn-lieved 
each  alternative  promi.sed  for  reducing 
our  surplus,  and  the  likelihood  that  we 


could  modify  the  legislation  to  .safe- 
guard the  interests  of  our  cattlemen 
and  pork  producers. 

First.  I  would  like  to  address  the  cost 
i.ssue.  The  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)— whose  independent  cost 
figures  we  use  to  guide  us  on  every 
other  piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  the  House  — has  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  H.R  4169  will  be.  in  its 
first  year  of  optration,  at  least  $600 
million  le.ss  i$l  billion  xcrsus  $1.6  bil- 
lion) than  the  cost  associated  with  the 
Conable  amendment  which,  as  we 
know,  simply  provides  for  a  straight 
$1.50  per  hundred  weight  reduction  in 
the  dairy  price  support  level,  and  at 
least  $300  million  less  than  current 
law.  including  the  $1  per  hundred 
weight  assessment  now  in  place.  Actu- 
ally, the  Conable  amendment  may  cost 
even  more,  since  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  stated  that  if  he  was 
granted  the  authority  in  the  Conable 
amendment  he  would  initially  reduce 
the  price  support  level  to  just  $12  per 
hundredweight,  rather  than  to  $11.60 
as  authorized  in  the  amendment.  And. 
according  to  CBO.  over  the  next  5 
years.  H.R.  4169  may  be  more  than  $1 
billion  le.ss  expensive  than  the  Con- 
able amendment. 

In  addition— and  this  point  had  not 
been  previously  communicated  to 
many  of  the  livestock  producers  with 
whom  I  spoke— at  least  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  diversion  pro- 
gram will  be  financed  by  the  50-cent 
per  hundredweight  asse.ssment  which 
will  be  left  in  place  under  H.R.  4169. 
Moreover.  H  R.  4169  would,  if  enacted, 
immediately  reduce  the  dairy  support 
price  from  $13.10  to  $12.60  per  hun- 
dredweight- in  addition  to  the  50-cenl 
assessment  with  two  additional  50- 
cent  per  hundredweight  price  support 
reductions  over  the  following  18 
months  if  the  dairy  surplus  problem 
persist.s. 

Second,  I  believe  that  only  H  R  4169 
offers  any  real  promise  for  reducing 
our  dairy  production.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion.  I  checked  with  Donald  E. 
Voelker  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  at  Iowa  State  University  and 
obtained  his  figures  for  the  estimated 
total  and  variable  cost  of  production 
for  dairy  producers  m  the  State  of 
Iowa.  According  to  the  ISU  figures, 
the  total  cost  of  production  for  a  dairy 
producer  with  a  respectable  14,000 
pounds  per  cow  production  average  is 
$1305  per  hundredweight.  However, 
total  \ariable  cost-s  are  $7  78  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

It  is  my  contention  that -at  least  in 
the  mid  term  as  long  as  a  producer 
ran  recover  more  than  his  variable 
rost.s  of  production,  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue Id  produce,  and  perhaps  even 
expand  If  this  point  is  accepted,  then 
even  if  the  price  support  level  is  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  $11  60  as  provided 
under  the  Conable   iimeiidment.   I   do 


not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  see 
any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  level 
of  dairy  production.  In  my  opinion, 
only  H.R.  4169  offers  any  realistic 
chance  that  our  dairy  production  will 
in  fact  be  reduced. 

Finally.  I  am  confident  that  H.R. 
4169  can  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allay  the  fears  of  those  livestock 
producers  who  understandably  are 
concerned  that  the  cow  culling  effort 
will  result  in  depressed  livestock  prices 
during  1984. 

As  we  know.  Mr.  Harkin  will  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  authored  in 
part,  that  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  implement  the  diver- 
sion program  in  such  a  way  that  dairy 
cows  will  be  culled  in  an  even  and  or- 
derly manner  over  the  duration  of  the 
program.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment, due  to  its  specific  mandate  to 
the  Secretary,  stands  as  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  similar,  but 
general  and  discretionary  provision 
adopted  in  the  Senate  counterpart  to 
H.R.  4169.  In  addition,  at  my  urging, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  order 
the  increased  utilization  of  beef  and 
pork  m  the  .school  lunch  and  other  nu- 
trition program.';  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Lastly,  the 
amendment  encourages  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  to  order  the  increased  use 
of  beef  and  pork  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Harkin 
amendment  will  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  on  livestock  producers  result- 
ing from  the  diversion  program.  In  ad- 
dition. I  believe  that  livestock  produc- 
ers, as  well  as  dairy  producers,  stand 
to  benefit  substantially  from  the  re 
duction  in  dairy  cows,  becau.se  if  there 
are  up  to  1  million  fewer  dairy  cows  in 
production,  then  we  can  expect  to 
have  up  to  500.000  fewer  dairy  steers 
hitting  the  market  in  any  year  in 
direct  competition  with  other  fed 
cattle.  Moreover,  a  smaller  diary  herd 
will  mean  that  fewer  dairy  cows  will  be 
culled  in  future  years 

I  al.so  intend,  Mr  Chairman,  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  diversion  program  from 
15  months  to  21  months.  This  amend- 
ment will,  I  believe,  assure  that  re- 
placement heifers  are  not  held  back 
and  put  into  production  once  the  di- 
version program  expires. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to 
.support  H.R.  4169  and  the,se  impor- 
tant amendments,  and  I  hope  that  ev- 
eryone will  realize  that  this  measure  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers consumers,  and  dairy  farmers. 
Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Kasti:nmf.u:r  ) 

Mr  KASTENMEIER,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minne.so- 
ta  (Mr.  Oberstar.i, 


I  think  this  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  one  that  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  incen- 
tive program  contained  in  H.R.  4196. 

My  main  reservation  to  the  compro- 
mise agreement  all  along  has  been  the 
15-month  limitation  on  the  incentive 
pa.vment  program.  The  original  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  dairy  incentive  pro- 
gram. H.R.  1528.  a  bill  I  introduced 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  provid- 
ed a  2-year  incentive  payment  period. 
We  felt  that  such  a  time  period  was 
needed  to  insure  that  production  cut- 
backs would  be  sufficient  to  balance 
the  milk  supply  with  demand. 

While  a  15-month  incentive  period, 
as  provided  in  H.R.  4196.  will  substan- 
tially reduce  production.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  production  might  not  be 
quite  below  the  level  which  would  trig- 
ger a  support  price  cut  at  the  end  of 
the  incentive  payment  period. 

I  am  confident  that  a  21-month  in- 
centive payment  period,  as  provided  by 
Mr,  Oberstar's  amendment,  would 
successfully  reduce  production  below- 
such  levels.  The  21-month  time  period 
aLso  provides  more  time  for  producers 
to  spread  out  their  cattle  culling  rate 
to  minimize  any  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's redmeat  supply. 

Finally.  I  would  note  thai  the  21- 
month  period  would  enable  the  incen- 
tive payment  program  to  expire  along 
with  the  other  provision  of  the  farm 
bill  on  September  30.  1985,  We  could 
thereby  provide  that  further  dairy 
policy  "debate  would  be  part  of  the 
Congress  regular  authorization  of  a 
new  farm  bill, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Oberstar  amendment, 

Mr,  OBERSTAR,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Gundersom, 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  we  all  understand 
why  we  are  here  today, 

■We  are  not  here  because  agriculture 
is  making  too  much  money  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  here  because 
dairy  agriculture  is  making  loo  much 
money  in  this  country.  Anybody  who 
believes  the  individual  dairy  farmer  in 
this  country  is  well  off  today.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  come  with  me  or  with 
anv  other  person  involved  in  this 
debate  and  visit  some  of  lho.se  dairy 
farmers.  Most  of  them  are  barely 
making  it--others  are  having  auctions 
or  going  bankrupt. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  problem.  We  have  a 
problem  in  that  we  are  producing  too 
much  milk  and  as  a  result;  First,  the 
Government  has  to  buy  too  inuch 
under  the  dairy  price  .support  pro- 
gram; second,  those  purchases  are 
costing  us  too  much  budgetwi.se;  and 
third,  because  of  that  surplus  the 
price  for  the  farmer  is  such  that  he  is 
not  making  any  money. 

So.  as  you  can  see,  we  are  trying  to 
deal    witii    this   from   many   different 


perspectives.  And  when  you  try  to  de- 
velop a  public  policy  that  will  resolve 
this  issue,  you  have  to  have  those 
goals  in  mind. 

First  of  all.  how  do  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

There  are  several  options.  Right  now 
we  have  the  assessment  where  the 
farmer  pays  $1  assessment.  We  could 
up  that  to  $5  and  eliminate  any  cost  of 
the  dairy  program  to  the  Government, 
But  that  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
second  problem,  because  you  also  have 
got  to  get  the  purchases  down  because 
if  you  want  to  get  supply  and  demand 
back  in  balance  so  that  "some  kind  of 
market"  can  work  out  there.  You 
simply  have  to  have  the  supply  bal- 
ance situation  in  a  better  equilibrium 
than  it  is  today. 

That  is  the  beauty  of  the  Oberstar 
amendment.  In  the  compromise  we 
have  put  together  a  program  that  will 
solve  the  purchases  and  cost  problems. 
The  Oberstar  amendment  will  make 
sure  the  compromise  works  in  a  con 
sistent.  long-term  fashion. 

Dr.  Bob  Cropp.  probably  one  of  the 
most  respected  dairy  economists  in  the 
country,  has  done  an  estimate  on  the 
compromise  versus  the  Oberstar 
amendment.  He  has  said  that  if  we 
pass  the  Oberstar  amendment  and  we 
go  to  a  21-month  diversion  program 
rather  than  15  months,  that  we  will 
reduce  the  purchases  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  4.4  billion  pounds  more  m 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985, 

If  we  do  that,  of  course,  we  are  also 
going  to  save  the  Government  more 
money.  The  projection  is  that  we  will 
save  the  Government  about  $1  billion 
additionally-aclually.  $1,031  billion 
more.  So  if  we  reduce  the  slocks,  we 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Government 

And.  most  importantly,  we  do  so  in  a 
way  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmer. 

The  other  important  thing  we  do  is 
we  extend  this  program.  We  are  put- 
ting into  place  this  solution.  thLs  cure, 
this  medicine,  and  in  effect  until  the 
implementation  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
It  seems  to  me  that  il  is  only  reason- 
able if  we  arc  going  to  change  policy 
today,  and  most  of  us  recognize  the 
need  to  do  that,  that  we  do  not  make 
that  change  for  only  15  months  and 
then  have  a  6-month  lapse  between 
the  paid  diversion  program  and  the 
implementation  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
Thus,  what  the  Oberstar  amend- 
ment does  is  il  extends  the  diversion 
to  the  1985  farm  bill,  and  does  it  in  a 
way  that  not  only  reduces  purchases 
but  saves  costs  as  well. 

With  that.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Oberstar 
amendment  and  yield  back  any  time  I 
may  have. 

Mr,  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  a  splendid  statement. 


UMI 
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Mr  chairman,  I  yield  5  minuter  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Obey). 

Am  I  correct.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Obeys  time 
there  will  be  1  minute  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here 
to  ask  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  the  Oberstar-Obey  amendment 
this  afternoon. 

We  are  faced  with  two  alternatives. 
One,  the  compromise  plan:  the  other, 
the  Conable  deep  price  cut. 

Both  plans  are  defective,  but  the 
Conable  proposal  is  worse  because.  No. 
1,  it  adds  to  the  deficit:  and.  No.  2.  it  is 
based  on  the  myth  that  .somehow 
farmers  are  to  blame  for  the  surplus 
and  .somehow  the  price  support  pro- 
gram in  the  country  is  to  blame  for 
the  surplus. 

That  is  not  the  fact  and  even  Secre- 
tary Block  admits  that. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Sec- 
retary Block  sent  to  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  and  one  sentence  of  that  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

The  failure  to  act  now  on  the  dairy  com- 
promi.se  that  several  of  us  negotiated  may 
eventually  destroy  a  dairy  program  that 
until  1979  worked  well  for  nearly  30  years. 

So  even  Secretary  Block  admits  the 
dairy  support  program  has  in  the  main 
kept  a  reasonable  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  until  just  recently. 

The  reasons  we  have  surpluses  today 
are  three.  First,  because  of  the  grain 
embargo  which  lowered  grain  prices 
and  forced  farmers  to  run  that  grain 
through  cows  to  try  to  make  a  profit. 

Second,  because  of  the  high  interest 
rate  policies  which  forced  farmers  to 
put  on  additional  cows  in  order  to 
make  their  payments  at  the  bank. 

And,  third,  becau.se  the  tremendous 
recession  simply  dropped  the  bottom 
out  of  consumption  and  that  meant 
you  had  an  increase  in  the  surplus. 

Farmers  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  They  are  the  victims  of  bad 
economic  policy  and  that  is  why  we 
have  surpluses. 

Our  amendment  simply  tries  to 
strengthen  the  incentive  plan  so  that 
it  will  be  the  most  effective  plan  possi- 
ble to  reduce  those  overhanging  sur- 
pluses. It  simply  extends  that  incen- 
tive program  by  an  additional  6 
months. 

It  is  needed  to  attract  more  farmers 
to  participate  In  the  program  so  that 
we  can  cut  that  surplus  quickly  and 
permanently. 

If  you  do  not  extend  this  program 
by  21  months,  you  have  the  risk  that 
not  enough  farmers  will  participate 
because  farmers  will  see  a  close  eco- 
noniir  call,  because  they  know  that  it 
•All!  b<-  a  close  economic  question  for 
them,  and  you  will  then  have  the  po- 
tential for  milk  production  going  up 
again  a.s  .soon  as  that  15-month  incen- 
tive  is  over  in   order  for   farmers  to 
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again. 

In  fact,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
numbers  supplied  by  the  USDA  you 
will  see  that  they  predict  just  that. 
They  predict  an  increase  in  the  milk 
supply  again  after  this  incentive  pro- 
gram is  finished 

I  would  ask  you.  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  Oberstar  amendment  becau.se 
it  is  the  most  effective  way  to  get 
down  that  surplus.  It  most  certainly 
does  not  do  it  at  an  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  because  it  is  self-financ 
ing. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point. 
What  we  are  simply  trying  to  say  is 
this:  "Do  not  set  us  up  so  that  we  have 
too  short  a  timeframe  in  order  to 
make  the  incentive  program  work." 
And  after  you  have  safely  gotten 
through  the  election,  then  say  to  us, 
OK,  boys,  your  way  didn't  work,  so 
now  let's  have  the  deep  price  cut." 

What  we  are  saying  is  if  we  are  going 
to  try  an  incentive  program,  let  us  try 
the  incentive  program  that  everybody 
admits  is  the  one  that  most  likely 
would  work. 

Even  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  indicated  ear- 
lier that  on  the  merits  they  favored 
the  21-month  mcentive  program 
rather  than  the  15-month  incentive 
program. 

The  reason  that  they  are  supporting 
a  shorter  incentive  program  is  because 
of  this  so-called  compromise  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  as  we  know,  the  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture  has  backed  away  from  that 
compromise.  There  is.  therefore,  no 
reason  left  not  to  support  the  incen- 
tive program  that  makes  the  most 
sense  economically  and  is  the  most 
humane  in  terms  of  small  family  farm- 
ers. 

So  I  would  ask  you  to  support  th» 
Oberstar  amendment  remembering 
that  Secretary  Block  has  not  stuck  to 
his  agreement  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  any 
person  in  this  Chamber  to  stick  to  an 
agreement  which  the  Secretary  him- 
self has  abandoned. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   (>HP:Y    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr  .M.Ho.si'A.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. Certainly  they  point  out  the 
fact  that  dairy  farmers  generally  will 
increase  their  production  simply  be- 
cause if  they  know  there  is  only  a  15 
month  program,  it  is  going  to  force 
them  to  keep  all  of  their  heifers.  And 
those  heifers  are  going  to  be  produc- 
ing milk  again  at  the  end  of  that  15 
months. 
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I  think  it  is  very  important  to  let 
them  know  that  this  program  is  a 
longer  program. 


The  legislation  the  House  is  consid- 
ering today  is  crucial  to  the  future  of 
dairy  farmers  in  this  country.  The  Ag- 
riculture Committee  bill  is  by  far  the 
best  and  more  importantly  most  effec- 
tive means  for  reforming  the  dairy 
program.  The  current  $1  assessment  is 
ineffective  in  bringing  supplies  more 
in  line  with  demand.  Instead  of  help- 
ing to  lower  the  milk  supply,  the  $1  as- 
sessment program  which  I  opposed 
when  it  was  considered  by  Congress  in 
1982  has  forced  too  many  dairy  farm- 
ers to  increase  production  in  order  to 
keep  their  cash  flow  from  declining  to 
slay  in  business. 

Now  those  opposed  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  bill,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  might  point  out  that  is  strongly 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  in  Michi- 
gan and  around  the  country,  want  this 
House  to  approve  a  straight  price  sup- 
port cut  with  no  incentives  for  reduced 
surplus  milk  production.  This  ap- 
proach will  be  no  more  effective  than 
the  current  $1  asse.ssment  because 
again  dairy  farmers  would  be  encour- 
aged to  increase  production  to  make 
up  for  the  cut  in  the  price  support. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  which  I  believe  is  the  best  alterna- 
tive before  us  today  does  provide  for  a 
price  support  cut.  But  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  paid  diversion  program  of  $10 
per  hun(iredweight  of  milk  production 
that  a  dairy  farmer  reduces  their  pro- 
duction by  over  their  historic  produc- 
tion levels.  The  diversion  payment 
program  will  be  financed  by  keeping 
one  of  the  two  50-cent  assessments  in 
place.  However,  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram will  give  dairy  farmers  the  tools 
to  effectively  cut  surplus  production 
without  driving  out  many  dairy  farm- 
ers forever. 

Furthermore,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee bill  sets  up  a  dairy  products 
promotion  program  to  help  increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  other 
side  of  the  problem  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized. We  need  to  find  ways  to 
better  untilize  diary  products  whether 
through  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs  in  this  country  or 
by  using  Government-owned  dairy 
products  for  bartering  with  foreign 
countries  that  have  critical  materials 
and  minerals  the  United  States  needs 
for  our  national  security. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Finally,  let  me  ask  the 
Memb.-^rs  to  base  yovir  votes  today  on 
your  best  economic  juugment  rather 
than  on  your  political  judgment  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  the  Oberstar-Obey 
amendment  would  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr   OiiH' 
STAR)  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Suicmbi'rH.  I.9S.? 

In  .summar.s,  Mr,  Cliairman.  what  we 
have  is  a  15-month  program  arrived  at 
without  any  .science  or  rea-son  but 
.simply  because  that  is  all  that  the 
committee  could  wrangle  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  administration  has  abandoned 
that  compromise:  there  is  no  rea.son 
now  for  us  to  stick  with  15  month.'<  It 
is  not  a  magic  figure  any  longer. 
Twenty-one  months,  carrying  this  pro 
gram  through  the  conclu.sion  of  the  4- 
year  farm  bill,  at  lea.^i  tliat  makes 
.sense.  This  amendment  will  continue 
the  cuts  provided  in  the  compromise 
there  will  be  a  50-cent  cut  on  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill,  a  50-cent  reduction  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  a  50-cent  reduction  in 
January  of  1986.  doing  exactly  what 
this  legislation  intends  in  the  basic  bill 
but  doing  so  over  a  21-month  period. 

The  6-month  extension  will  be  self- 
financing,  as  is  the  committee  bill. 
The  amendment  will  reduce  the  sur- 
plus. It  will  reduce  slocks  of  dairy 
cows,  it  will  save  the  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion,  in  addition  to  the 
savings  in  the  compromise  committee 

bill. 

It  just  simply  makes  good  sense.  You 
cannot  ask  farmers  to  buy  something 
that  has  no  future.  What  we  are 
saying  with  this  amendment  is  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  dairy  problem 
when  we  deal  with  all  of  the  other 
problems  of  agriculture,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  4-year  farm  bill. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  de  la  G.a.r/ai  ha.s 
already  said  he  is  going  to  start  early 
next  year  on  a  4-year  farm  bill.  What 
we  are  saying  is  treat  dairy  farmers 
the  same  as  everyone  else.  Vote  for 
the  extension,  vote  for  the  Ober.star 
Obey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tcmpcjrc.  All 
time  on  these  amendment.-  ha.s  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Oberstar  - 

The  question  wa.s  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

FKCORDED  VOTK 

Mr.  H.A.RTNETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vole 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was   taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were-ayes  93,  noes 
325.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
!H..;i  No.  4751 
AYES-93 
Albosla  Dellums  HalKIN) 

Applegate  Dixon  Hammerschmidt 

Aspln  Dorgan  Harkin 

Bales  tiwyer  Harrison 

Bedell  Dymally  Hawkins 

Beilenson  Edgar  Hayes 

Herman  Edwards  ICA-        Heflel 

Belhune  Fazio  Jo"<^  <NC' 

Boehlert  Ford  (MI)  KMtepmeJer 

Broyhill  Forsythe  Kennelly 

Clinger  Gaydos  IjaPalce 

Conyers  Gejdenson  Leland 

Crockett  Gonzalez  Levine 

Daschle  Gray  Upinski 

Davis  Gunderson  Marlenee 
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Martin  (ILl 

Martinez 

McDade 

McKwen 

McHugh 

Mitrhell 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 


Arkerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Ratchford 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

NOES— 325 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

FYost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 

.Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  iTN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 


Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Swift 

Torres 

Vento 

Walgren 

Weber 

Williams  (MX) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yatron 

Zablocki 


Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lot  I 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shannon 


Boner 

Chappell 

Early 

Gramm 

Hance 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Slratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  ( CA  i 


Thomas  iGA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whilehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whillen 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young !FL> 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-15 


Kindness 
Lowry  (WA) 
Molinari 
Mrazek 
Paul 


Pritchard 

Solarz 

Udall 

Waxman 

Winn 
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Messrs.  STRATTON.  PRICE.  ROS- 
TENKOWSKI. and  ANNUNZIO 
changed    their    votes    from    "aye"    to 

"no." 
Mr.   MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 

from  ■no"  to  ■aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  IVIR.  CONABLE 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  a.«  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Conable:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy 
Adjustment  and  Stabilization  Act  of  1983." 

Sec  2  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  '7  U.S.C.  1446).  as  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
is  amended,  effective  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment, by— 

( 1 )  deleting  subsection  (d)  thereof:  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported, 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk,  at  such  level  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  to  meet  current  needs 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  net  price- 
support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  products 
Of  milk  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
support  price  shall  be  established  annually 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.". 
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Mr.  CONABIJ-:  (during  th.r  reading* 
Mr.  Chairman,   I   a.sk   unanimous  con 
sent     that     the     amendment     in     the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  cMmsidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recohd 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  object  ion 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pur.siiiini  to 
House  Resohition  .JS.'i,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Conabi.ki  will  be 
recognizt^d  for  .ft)  nunutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  '  Mr   Con.abi.e) 

Mr  CONABLK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr  Schuij^e)  tells  me 
there  is  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  proverb 
that  says  there  is  more  trouble  in  a 
bottle  of  milk  than  m  a  bottle  of 
whisky  I  do  not  like  whisky  that 
much,  but  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  a  bottle  of 
milk,  particularly  if  you  are  standing 
on  the  outside  looking  into  the  cozy 
circle  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly 
points  about  my  amendment,  although 
I  fear  that  most  of  the  Members  here 
present  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  and  are  not  going  to  be  persuad- 
ed bv  eloquence  or  the  absence  there- 
of. 

First  of  all,  my  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  $1  per  hundredweight  as- 
sessment on  farmers  for  all  milk  pro- 
duced. Farmers  strongly  oppose  the 
assessment,  fought  it  in  the  courts, 
and  lost.  The  committee  would  keep  a 
50-cent  tax 

Second,  support  price  reduction 
works.  Flexible  authority  to  reduce 
the  price  support  level  is  clear  and 
direct  and  has  corrected  surpluses  five 
times  in  the  past.  It  reduces  prices, 
demand  improves,  and  the  surplus 
drops.  The  Secretary  has  written  that, 
given  this  authority,  he  will  reduce 
the  price  support  by  $1.10  in  the  first 
year  and  await  the  result-s  before  fur- 
ther action  following.  F^or  the  farmer, 
this  will  have  little  effect  on  income 
because  the  drop  will  be  offset  by  the 
elimination  of  the  $1  tax  on  all  pro- 
duction; but  for  consumers,  the  lower 
price  support  means  lower  prices  and 
more  consumption. 

As  far  as  the  cost  to  consumers  goes, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
OMB.  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  all  agree  that  my  amendment 
would  cut  the  cost  to  consumers  by 
more  than  $3  billion  in  the  next  2 
years  at  the  same  time  they  are  con- 
suming 3  billion  pounds  more  of  dairy 
products. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  Is  sub 
Ject  to  disagreement.  There  is  a  wide 
spectrum  of  cost  projections  for  the 
Government,  but  no  agency  is  more 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  Govern- 


ment programs  than  OMB  That 
agency  has  looked  at  the  estimates  of 
the  IISDA  and  the  Congre.ssional 
Budget  Office,  which  are  based  on 
USDA  assumptions,  and  concluded 
that  those  estimates  gro.ssly  underesti 
mate  the  cost  of  the  diversion  program 
which  would  pay  farmers  $I0  a  hiin 
dredweight  for  not  producing  milk  If 
they  havf  underestimated  the  cost. 
the  udilitinnal  cost  comes  right  out  of 
the  ra\!)a>ers.  It  is  now  estimated  over 
a  4  year  period  of  time  to  cost  roughly 
$1  billion. 

If  the  Government  will  pay  farmers 
$10  a  hundredweight  for  not  produc- 
ing milk,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
their  payment  for  producing,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  participation  will 
be  heavy  in  those  areas  that  now 
produce  the  surplus. 

I  can  tell  my  friends,  for  whatever  it 
is  worth,  that  currently  the  Director 
of  OMB  is  saying  that  the  President 
will  veto  anything  but  the  Conable 
amendment  because  of  the  cost. 

Diversion  will  not  work,  in  my  view— 
although  I  must  say  that  the  cattle- 
men fear  it  will  work  too  well— because 
it  will  be  an  administrative  morass. 
Evasion  would  be  simple  by  scheming 
with  nonparticipants.  and  farmers  can 
keep  heifers  and  be  back  to  herd 
strength  in  a  year  and  back  to  surplus 
production.  Paying  farmers  not  to 
produce  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  on 
farm  programs. 

In  summary,  my  proposal  would  re- 
solve the  surplus  problem  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  would  provide  a  reasonable 
trarisition  to  a  stable  market,  would  in- 
crease corisumption,  would  repeal  the 
dreaded  milk  tax,  and  all  at  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  consumers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza ) 
wish  to  be  recognized  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  Yes,  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  is  recog 
nized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the    Conable    amendment    because    it 
just  is  not  good  enough  when  we  com 
pare  it  to  the  compromise  bill. 

People  who  favor  the  Conable 
amendment  have  been  telling  us  it  will 
reduce  the  dairy  surplus.  But  we  know 
that  it  will  not  reduce  the  surplus  as 
effectively  or  as  quickly  as  the  com 
promise  bill. 

Those  who  favor  the  Conable 
amendment  have  been  telling  us  it 
would  produce  great  savings  for  con- 
sumers. But  on  this  point.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  two  simple 
facts. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  history  indicates 
that  very  little,  if  any.  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  supports  in  cases  like  this 


is  actually  passed  on  to  consumers  by 
milk  and  dairy  processors  If  the  Con- 
able amendment  becomes  law.  there 
might  be  some  very  small  reduction  in 
consumer  prices  but  we  more  likely 
would  see  a  repetition  of  what  hap 
pened  when  milk  prices  at  the  farm  in 
Florida  dropped  by  95  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight and  consumer  prices  re- 
mained the  .same. 

Fact  No  2  IS  that  even  if  the  Con- 
able amendment  could  produce  savings 
for  consumers,  it  would  have  only  a 
small  and  tem|)orary  advantage  over 
the  compromise  bill  in  that  respect. 
Remember,  the  compromise  bill  also 
includes  an  immediate  cut  in  the  price 
support  level,  and  it  provides  for  fur- 
ther cuts  later  on  if  the  surplus  is  not 
reduced  to  below  specified  levels.  If 
the  Conable  amendment  passes,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  he  would 
reduce  price  supports  by  $1  10  per  100 
pounds  immediately  but  if  the  com- 
promise bill  pa.vses,  the  support  would 
come  down  immediately  by  50  cents,  so 
the  difference  is  not  great  By  1985, 
the  support  level  under  the  compro- 
mise bill  could  be  the  same  as  the  level 
under  the  Conable  amendment.  This 
adds  up  to  a  simple  conclusion— any 
consumer  savings  produced  by  what 
we  do  today  will  be  small.  And  if  they 
exist  at  all,  they  will  be  nearly  as  great 
under  the  compromise  bill  at  the  be- 
ginning and  just  as  great  later  on 

Now.  what  about  the  taxpayers?  Is 
the  Conable  amendment  good  enough 
for  them?  It  is  not  in  the  short  run, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  long  run. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  compromise  bill 
would  cost  $728  million  le.ss  than  the 
Conable  amendment  in  fiscal  1984  and 
$343  million  less  in  fiscal  1985— a  total 
saving  of  about  $1.1  billion  for  the  life 
of  the  pending  bill. 

We  have  seen  assertions  that  the 
Conable  amendment  would  cost  less  in 
the  long  run.  If  that  means  beyond 
fi.scal  1985,  there  is  no  long  run.  The 
bill  ends  on  September  ."HO,  1985.  But 
suppose  the  same  program  were  reen- 
acted  to  run  for  3  additional  years. 
The  CBO  estimates  that  if  this  is 
done,  the  compromise  bill  total  cost 
over  the  following  3  years  would  be 
$69  million  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
Conable  amendment  What  this  means 
is  that  unless  you  think  a  potential  $1 
billion  in  savings  is  not  important,  the 
Conable  amendment  is  not  good 
enough. 

Now.  what  about  effectiveness.  The 
Conable  amendment  would  reduce 
dairy  production.  But  over  the  next  2 
years.  CBO  estimates  indicate  the 
compromise  bill  would  cut  production 
by  14  billion  pounds  more  than  the 
Conable  amendment.  The  compromise 
bill  would  cut  Government  purchases 
of  surplus  dair.v  products  by  8.5  billion 
pounds  more   than  Conable.   In  com- 
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panson.    the    Conable    amendment    is 
not  good  enough. 

Many  of  my  colleagU(\s  are  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  impact  of 
these  bills  on  the  pork,  beef,  and  poul- 
try industries.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk 
common.sense  about  this  subject 
Either  bill  could  lead  to  some  culling 
of  dairy  cattle.  But  the  compromi.se 
bill  now  includes  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment with  positive,  effective  tools  for 
use  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
protect  the  livestock  industry.  The 
Conable  amendment  would  provide  no 
protection  at  all  if  culling  rates  should 
be  high.  In  comparison  again,  the  Con- 
able amendment  is  just  not  good 
enough. 

What  about  promoting  sales  of  milk 
products  to  help  produce  some  im- 
provement in  consumer  demand''  The 
compromise  bill  contains  a  program  to 
move  in  this  area.  The  Conable 
amemdment  has  nothing.  Once  more, 
the  Conable  amendment  is  not  good 
enough. 

Finally,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  concerned  by  the  fact  that  some 
farm  organizations  back  the  Conable 
amendment -and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  says  he 
likes  the  Conable  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Secretary  earlier  had 
taken  part  in  negotiating  the  compro- 
mise and  had  indicated  his  support  for 
that  legislation  And  just  last  week, 
after  he  had  written  to  the  minority 
leader  in  support  of  the  Conable 
amendment,  the  Sf^crelary  also  stated 
publicly  that  he  thinks  either  bill 
would  solve  the  dairy  problem.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Conable  amend- 
ment would  solve  the  program  as  ef- 
fectively. But  I  am  glad  to  see  that, 
even  now.  the  Secretary  agrees  that 
the  compromise  bill,  which  his  Depart- 
ment helped  to  work  out,  will  do  the 

job. 

As  for  farm  organizations,  .some  ol 
them  do  back  the  Conable  amend- 
ment But  the  National  Grange  is 
against  it,  and  so  is  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Agricul- 
ture Movement,  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  and  several 
major  dairy  farm  cooperatives.  In  ad- 
dition. I  am  informed  that  a  number 
of  county  and  State  farm  bureau  uniUs 
are  not  backing  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  this  adds  up  to  a  simple  and 
basic  i-ssue.  Both  the  compromise  bill 
and  the  Conable  amendment  are 
aimed  at  reducing  the  dairy  surplus, 
but  the  compromise  bill  would  do  the 
job  far  more  effectively. 

The  compromise  bill  will  save  more 
money  for  taxpayers. 

On  top  of  that,  it  reduces  the  sup- 
port price,  .so  if  a  support  cut  can 
produce  any  cor\sumer  benefit,  that 
benefit  would  be  there. 
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The  compromise  bill  protects  the 
livestock  industries 

The  compromise  bill  protects  the 
dairy  farmers,  far  more  effectively 
than  the  Conable  amendment. 

When  vou  add  it  all  up.  the  balance 
IS  clear.  The  Conable  amendment  is 
not  good  enough,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  his  cooperation  in 
granting  me  this  time,  and  I  really 
have  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  my  other  friends  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  dairy  compro- 
mise bill.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for 
me  to  oppo.se  legislation  which  I  know- 
represents  as  much  work  and  effort  as 
has  gone  into  this.  However.  I  cannot 
m  good  con.science  support  the  com- 
promise legislation,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Conable  amendment  represents  by  far 
the  superior  approach  to  solving  the 
dairy  problems  of  this  country. 

□  1410 
Basically,    we    all    know    what    the 


problem  is.  We  have  an  extremely  effi 
nent  dairv  industry.  I  have  been 
amazed  myself  as  I  look  at  the  figures, 
which  show  that  the  number  of  dairy 
farms  in  this  country  has  decreased 
every  year,  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
has  decreased  every  year,  and  yet  the 
production  of  milk  per  cow  continues 
to  go  up  as  a  result  of  improvements 
in  the  genetic  quality  of  dairy  stock, 
improved  management  of  herds,  and 
improved  automation. 

Todav  we  have  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  the  dairy  cattle  that  we 
had  just  15  years  ago.  and  yet  they  are 
producing  more  milk.  At  the  same 
time  as  that  has  been  happening,  the 
consumption  of  milk  per  capita  in  this 
country  has  countinued  to  go  down,  an 
unfortunate  situation,  and  the  net 
result  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  had 
an  imbalance  between  production  and 
consumption. 

That  imbalance  is  not  tremendous. 
It  amounts  to  about  10  percent.  But 
that  has  resulted  in  the  tremendous 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  CCC  to  ac- 
quire these  surplus  stocks  under  exist- 
ing legislation,  and  the  storage  of 
these  stocks. 

So  what  do  we  do''  The  dairy  indus- 
try of  course,  is  the  group  primarily 
concerned  about  this.  They  prefer  to 
continue  in  what  they  were  doing,  but 
they  knew  that  was  impossible  because 
of  taxpayer  and  consumer  resistance, 
so  they  devised  this  so-called  compro- 
mise plan.  This  compromise  plan  is  an 
excellent  plan  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dairymen  who  assisted  in  develop- 
ing it  the  large  dairy  co-ops  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast,  who  have 
been   active   players   on   the   political 


scene,  who  represent  large  numbers  of 
relatively  small  producers  and  whose 
production  in  large  part  goes  into 
manufactured  milk. 

Under  that  scheme,  of  course,  since 
we  are  producing  more  than  the 
market  can  take,  the  Government 
takes  that  manufactured  milk.  In  my 
area,  southern  California,  most  of  the 
milk  produced  from  the  very  efficient 
dairies  there  goes  into  the  fluid 
market.  We  do  not  contribute  too 
much  to  the  surplus.  The  dairymen 
there  do  not  like  the  compromise. 
They  prefer  to  have  the  market  oper- 
ate as  much  as  possible  and  they 
oppo.se  this  so-called  compromi.se  plan, 
as  do  dairymen  in  many  other  areas. 

W'hat   the  compromise  does,   and   I 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  worked  so  hard  to  de- 
velop it.  IS  that  m  a  situation  requiring 
curtailment  of  production,  requiring  a 
cut   in  cost   to  increase  consumption, 
they    have    done    just    the    opposite. 
Thev    have    conceived    a    plan    which 
puts    approximately    $2    billion    more 
into  the  pockets  of  the  dairy  produc- 
ers, which  increases  the  cost  of  milk, 
which  reduces  consumption  m  part  by 
that  increased  cost   and  by  the  other 
factors  involved  in  u.  and  which  takes 
about  $2  billion  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers.  It  also  costs  the  tax- 
payers another  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  4  years,  as  Mr   Conable  reported. 
in  terms  of  the  best  estimates  of  OMB 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  a  miracle,  believe  me.  To 
take  this  situation  of  large  surpluses 
and  convert  it  into  the  benefit  of  these 
dairymen,  who  should  be  making  pro- 
duction cuts,  and  taking  some  reduc- 
tion in  income,  is  a  miracle  I  compli 
ment  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  creating  this  miracle.  I  think 
that  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  it.  ^     ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoniia  so  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr  Jeffords) 
may  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  an 
unusual  district,  and  that  the  average 
size  of  herds  there  is  around  600  cows, 
and  that  also  he  has  a  milk  board 
which  sets  the  price  for  Huid  milk,  and 
that,  in  fact,  his  farmers  are  pretty 
much  protected  against  any  price  cut. 
Therefore,  if  we  pass  a  price  cut  on 
the   Conable   amendment,   it    will   not 
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have  much  impact  on  the  gentleman's 
farmers. 

Is  it  also  not  a  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man's milk  producers'  council  has  just 
'  petitioned  that  board  to  pass  on  the 
assessment  to  the  retailers  and  on  to 
the  consumers  in  order  to  increase 
their  own  net  income?  Is  that  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  in 
my  area  of  California  we  may  have  the 
most  efficient  milk  producers  in  the 
United  States  and.  in  fact,  in  the 
world.  What  the  impact  of  the  com- 
promise does  is  to  prevent  the  rest  of 
the  country  from  even  beginning  to 
approach  the  improvements  in  produc- 
tivity which  we  already  have  in  south- 
ern California.  This  is  an  antieffi- 
ciency  bill. 

Mr.  JEFTORDS.  Let  us  not  get  into 
that  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  and.  of  course,  we 
do  not  have  the  huge  dairy  farms  that 
are  concentrated  in  one  area  that  pro- 
duces most  of  the  milk  for  that  area. 
We  have  what  is  known  as  the  family 
farmers,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  those 
young  farmers  out  in  those  rural  areas 
of  Michigan  who  have  a  very  tough 
time  getting  by. 

We  have  about  14  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Michigan,  and  if  we  throw  all 
these  farmers  out  of  business,  is  that 
the  right  thing  to  do?  I  think  that  is  a 
question  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time.  I 
will  respond  to  the  gentleman  this 
way:  There  is  a  widespread  illusion,  re- 
ferred to  already  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  earlier  today,  that 
small  dairy  farmers  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  the  in- 
efficient farmer,  regardless  of  size, 
who  will  lose  out  under  the  Conable 
amendment.  What  the  compromise 
does  is  encourage  inefficiency.  A  small 
farmer,  raising  his  own  feed,  with  all 
of  the  efficiencies  which  are  inherent 
in  a  small  farm,  can  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  a  large  farmer  paying  high 
prices  for  imported  food  and  with  high 
capitalization  and  high  debt  to  equity 
ratio. 

It  is  not  small  or  large;  it  is  efficien- 
cy  versus   inefficiency.   It   is  whether 


you  adhere  lo  any  semblance  of 
market  control  or  whether  you,  in  the 
terms  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
prefer  a  Goverrmient-controlled  situa- 
tion, which  is  what  you  get  under  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  I  will 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  adherence  to  the 
free  market.  The  fact  is,  the  gentle- 
man's dairy  farmers  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  not  in  any  way  on  a  free 
market.  Forty-three  percent  of  their 
quota  system,  their  price  supported 
under  the  gentleman's  State  system,  is 
on  the  cost  of  production;  42  percent 
because  of  the  Federal  price  support; 
15  percent  based  on  net  disposable 
income  in  the  Los  Angles  area. 

There  is  no  free  market  out  there. 
They  have  a  quota  system,  and  be- 
cause they  are  protected  under  a  dif- 
ferent system  than  the  gentleman  has 
in  California,  than  anybody  else  in  the 
country,  the  gentleman  has  a  protec- 
tion that  the  dairy  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont and  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  do  not  have. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I 
admit  to  everything  the  gentleman 
says.  He  need  not  belabor  it. 

We  also  have  our  own  system  for 
checkoff  where  we  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  which  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  bill.  I  suggest  the 
gentleman  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  way  to  learn  it  is  not  to 
move  toward  more  control  and  to 
extend  it  not  only  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try, but  to  try  to  extend  it  to  the  beef 
industry  and  the  pork  industry  and 
the  chicken  industry. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman has  had  his  chance. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
make  the  point  that  it  is  not  a  differ- 
ence between  efficient  and  inefficient. 
The  farmers  who  are  going  to  be  mur- 
dered under  the  Conable  amendment 
are  farmers  with  high  debt  load, 
mostly  young  farmers  who  have  high 
debt  load,  many  of  whom  have  just 
gone  into  operation.  These  are  the 
people  who.  because  of  the  economy, 
are  going  to  be  ground  down,  not  be- 
cause of  inefficiency.  And  they  are 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Thf  tim.-  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  Mr 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  rnrrrrt 
that  it  is  the  farmer  with  th'  hi^;h 
debt  load  who  is  going  to  suffer,  but 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  aver- 
age dairy  farmer  in  the  Midwest  is  not 
young;  he  is  old;  he  is  in  his  fifties;  he 
has  lived  on  that  farm  for  years.  He 
has  very  little  debt  load.  He  makes 
money  off  of  this  system,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  it  a.s  wrll  as  I  do. 

Mr.  DE  LA  G.'\H/ \  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemuii  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  ul  California.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  take  strong  issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  someone  in  his  fifties  is 
old. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  go  futher  and  say 
that  one  who  i.s  in  his  sixties  is  still 
young. 

Mr.  RoaL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman said  in  an  earlier  statement 
that  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers  prob- 
ably have  a  lot  to  learn  about  efficien- 
cy from  California's  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  overstress  the  point. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  And  the  gentleman  ad- 
mitted everything  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkins)  said  was  true.  But 
besides  that,  we  are  trying  to  craft  a 
piece  of  legislation  here  that  will  work 
nationwide,  that  will  not  just  give  a 
special  situation  for  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  I  fear  that  the  Conable  ap- 
proach is  going  to  give  a  special  dis- 
pensation to  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  give  us  the  truly  nation- 
wide dairy  policy  that  we  are  all  crying 
for. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  commented  already. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  on  the  ar- 
tistic craftsmanship  represented  by 
the  compromise,  instead  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  free  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
mention  several  key  points  that  need 
to  be  stressed. 

The  Conable  price  cut  is  permanent, 
the  compromise  price  cut  is  not.  The 
Conable  amendment  authorizes  a 
$1.50  cut  indefinitely,  the  compromise 
plan  authorizes  a  $1.50  cut  for  only  3 
months  of  the  life  of  the  bill— July- 
September  30.   1985.  These  price  cuts 


are    not    the    same -that    us    why    the 
rompromise  backers  oppose  Conable. 

Differences  in  the  projections  devel- 
opment by  USDA.  CBO.  and  Cornell 
University  can  larisely  be  explained  by 
differences  in  assumptions.  The  CBO 
figure.^  are  favored  by  the  .supporters 
of  the  compromise  plan,  in  part  be- 
cau.se  they  are  the  most  favorable  in 
term.s  of  Government  oulay.s.  Others. 
however,  believe  that  the  assumptions 
usea  by  CBO  are  unrealistically  opti- 
mistic with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  paid  diversion  program.  CBO 
h;i.--  analyzed  the  bill  objectively  as  the 
.-supporters  of  the  bill  intended  the 
compromise  plan  to  work.  Sometimes 
the  best  of  intent lon.s  fall  short  of  re- 
ality. This  is  the  message  the  other  an- 
alysts are  trying  to  get  acro.ss-we  can 
ignore  their  judgments  if  we  choose, 
and  we  can,  on  policy  grounds,  decide 
to  support  the  compromise  plan 
anyway,  even  though  we  doubt  it  will 
work,  i  personally  am  glad  we  have  a 
wide  .set  of  information  upon  which  to 
make  this  decision.  If  we  make  a  bad 
judgment,  it  would  not  entirely  be  out 
of  ignorance. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  para- 
graphs of  a  letter  dated  November  4, 
1983,  from  the  Cornell  economist.  Dr. 
Andrew  Novakovicwho  has  carried  out 
the  Cornell  projections,  along  with  a 
great  deal  of  other  research  on  the  ec- 
onomics of  the  dairy  industry.  I  might 
add  I  am  grateful  that  Dr.  Novakovic 
shared  the  benefits  of  his  research 
with  the  Congress,  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  disagree  with  his  conclu 
sions  will  respect  and  appreciate,  as  I 
do,  the  professional  quality  of  his 
work. 

First,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
price  cut  approach  embodied  in  the  Conable 
plan  clearly  favors  consumer  interests,  the 
Compromise  Plan  clearly  favors  producer 
interests,  and  the  current  Collection  Plan 
clearly  favors  government  budget  cutting  in- 
terests. I  believe  all  plans  are  workable  and 
effective  in  their  own  way.  but  each  clearly 
strives  for  somewhat  different  effects.  No 
proposal  is  uniformly  superior  or  inferior 
acro.ss  all  possible  performance  categories. 
Hence,  policymakers  will  have  to  make  the 
difficult  choice  of  how  much  importance  to 
attach  to  each  particular  objective.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  choice  involves  trading  a 
small  benefit  (cost)  for  a  large  number  of 
people  with  a  large  cost  (benefit)  for  a  small 
number  of  people. 

If  I  were  in  a  position  to  choose,  I  would 
seek  a  proposal  that  returned  the  dairy 
sector  to  a  more  market-oriented  policy  in 
which  the  government  did  not  heavily  inter- 
vene and  in  which  the  primary  economic 
signal  sent  to  dairy  farmers  wa.s  the  price  of 
milk,  however.  I  would  also  seek  to  do  this 
in  a  fashion  that  permitted  orderly  adjust- 
ments in  the  farm  and  wholesale  sectors. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  some  kind  of  quota  policy, 
and  I  will  include  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram in  that  general  policy  category,  the 
adjustments  that  are  needed  to  bring  supply 
in  lifie  with  commerical  demand  require 
that  some  dairy  farmers  go  out  of  the  dairy 
business. 


Advocates  of  the  Compromise  Plan,  and 
initially  of  the  Collection  Plan,  arpue  that 
these  plans  would  buy  farmers  some  time 
while  a  longer  term  approach  is  being  devel- 
oped. This  may  be  true,  but  these  plan.s  lo 
some  extent  run  the  risk  of  buying  time 
without  doing  much  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  lonn-term  solution.  They  ma^  post- 
pone the  needed  adjustment.  Moreover,  leg 
islators  will  need  to  very  carefully  consider 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  embark  on  a 
plan  like  the  paid  diversion  which  repre- 
sent.- an  entirely  different  functional  and 
philo-sophic  approach  to  farm  price  .sup- 
ports. 

Although  It  means  fairly  hiph  government 
costs  for  a  few  years,  I  believe  I  would  favor 
a  plan  that  involved  fairly  gradual  price  re- 
ductions. Given  that  farmers  are  already 
paying  a  one-dollar  assessment,  one  might 
begin  by  eliminating  the  assessment  and  re- 
ducing the  support  price  up  to  one  dollar, 

I  will  include  Dr,  Novakovic's  entire 
letter  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  adjust- 
ments are  needed  in  the  dairy  sector, 
and  that  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cows  milked— and  number 
of  dairy  farms  m  business— are  inevita- 
ble. We  have  heard  arguments  that 
the  Conable  amendment  will  have  a 
devastating  imoact  on  smaller  oper- 
ations, often  run  by  younger  farmers. 
Some  say  30.000  farms  will  go  out  of 
business  because  of  Conable.  If  this 
were  the  case,  I  would  strongly  oppose 
the  Conable  amendment,  I  have  spent 
two  decades  in  Congress  working  for 
Federal  programs  that  support  the 
small  family  farm,  I  remain  committed 
to  the  effort.  The  facts  simply  do  not 
support  the  view  that  Conable  will  dis- 
proportionally  impact  small  farms.  Let 
me  explain  why: 

First.  The  key  variable,  according  to 
virtually  all  economists  and  studies— 
which  we  can,  of  course,  ignore  if  we 
so  choose— say  that  debt -load  per  cow- 
ls the  most  critical  variable  by  far  in 
determining  an  individual  farm  oper- 
ation's ability  to  adjust  to  the  $1  as- 
sessment, or  a  price  cut. 

Second.  In  each  region,  there  are 
highly  leveraged  farms  of  all  sizes— 
and  small  farms  are  often  less  heavily 
in  debt  and  less  dependent  on  farm 
income  for  economic  viability.  The 
smaller  farm  has  always  been  more  re- 
silient—that is  one  of  its  greatest 
strengths. 

Third.  In  California  and  the  South- 
west where  the  average  dairy  farm  is 
large,  the  high  debt-per-cow  oper- 
ations will  generally  be  large.  They 
will  face  the  brunt  of  Conable.  In  the 
Northeast  and  parts  of  the  Midwest 
where  the  average  dairy  farm  is  .small. 
the  high  debt-per-cow  farms  will  lend 
also  to  be  small. 

Fourth.  The  Conable  approach  will 
impact  the  inefficient  producer  as 
well.  When  this  factor  is  combined 
with  high  debt,  it  is  clearly  possible 
such  farms  will  move  into  other  lines 
of  operation. 

F'ifth.  Historically  since  1970.  an  av- 
erage of  28,000  fairy  farms  have  gone 


out  of  business  each  year.  Farm  num- 
bers have  declined  even  in  years  when 
the  support  price  has  been  raised.  The 
USDA  estimated  in  its  August  2,  1983, 
Federal  Register  notice  on  the  impacts 
of  the  imposition  of  the  second  50-cent 
asse.ssment:  that  the  $1  assessment,  or 
a  $1  drop  in  support  price,  would  cau.se 
about  19.000  farms  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness m  1983— near  the  average  number 
of  21.000  for  the  1973-82  period. 
Hence,  the  price  cut  is  not  seen  as  ac- 
celerating the  decline  in  the  numbers 
of  dairy  farms. 
The  letter  follows: 

New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 

Ithaca.  N.Y.,  November  4.  1SS3. 
Hon,  George  E,  Brown.  Jr.. 
lVas/iing(07i.  D.C- 
<  Attention:  Dr  Charle.';  Benbrook  ■ 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  response  to  a  request  from 
your  associate  Dr  Benbrook  for  a  summary 
of  my  research  on  the  implications  of  alter- 
native dairy  price  support  proposals,  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so,  I  will  try  to  keep  my  com- 
ments brief  and  to  the  point;  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  items  I  feel  compelled  to 
cover. 

For  your  information,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  and  studied  dairy  policy  and  dairy 
marketing  since  the  mid-1970s,  when  I  was  a 
graduate  student  in  agricultural  economics 
at  Purdue  University,  I  have  been  an  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  at  Cornell  University  since 
January  1979,  where  my  primary  responsi- 
bilities are  to  conduct  research  and  exten- 
sion programs  and  teach  in  the  broad  area 
of  dairy  marketing,  I  have  enclosed  a  bro- 
chure on  ■Dairy  Marketing  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity."  which  describes  our  program  and 
personnel  in  general  and  my  interests  and 
responsibilities  in  particular. 

The  analyses  which  I  have  discussed  with 
Dr  Benbrook  and  which  I  share  with  you 
now  are  based  on  an  econometric  model  of 
the   dairy   sector  that   I   first   developed   in 

1976  at  Purdue  and  which  I  have  recently 
improved  at  Cornell,  My  earlier  work  with 
the  original  model  is  reported  in  the  Augtist 

1977  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  The  updated  and  re- 
vised model  is  documented  in  a  forthcoming 
Cornell  Agricultural  Economics  Department 
research  bulletin,  I  have  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  developing  this  model 
and  feel  that  it  is  theoretically  and  statisti- 
cally sound  and  that  it  meets  the  analytical 
standards  of  my  profession. 

While  I  feel  that  the  results  which  I  am 
about  to  share  with  you  are  derived  by  ap- 
propriate and  sound  methods,  I  must  also 
point  out  that  they,  like  any  model  forecast, 
are  subject  to  some  error.  In  this  case,  there 
are  three  possible  types  of  forecast  error. 
The  first  is  simple  statistical  error.  Based  on 
validation  runs  with  the  model.  I  believe  the 
statistical  errors  of  my  basic  price,  consump- 
tion, and  production  projections  are  rela- 
tively quite  good.  My  forecasts  of  private 
and  CCC  stocks,  net  removals  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  the  CCC.  and  the  net  cost  of  CCC 
purchases  are  subject  to  greater  error.  In 
comparing  results  of  various  policy  scenar- 
ios. I  believe  the  relative  differences  be- 
tween response  variables  across  scenarios 
are  accurate;  however,  the  absolute  magni- 
tudes of  some  variables  are  less  so.  My  opin- 
ion  of    the   specific    forecasts    that   1    will 
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present  shortly  is  that  they  are  reasonable 
They  coincide  well  with  my  intuitive  feel  for 
their  likely  magnitudes. 

The  second  type  of  error  Is  also  quite 
normal  for  analyses  of  this  type.  That  is  the 
error  that  i.s  introduced  by  the  inaccurate 
forecasts  of  exogenous  variables.  In  other 
words,  the  model  predictions  of  the  various 
dairy  specific  (endogenous)  variables  are 
based  on  assumptions  about  other  more  gen- 
eral (exogenous)  variables,  i.e..  consumer  in- 
comes, feed  prices,  wage  rates,  etc.  In  each 
of  the  policy  scenarios  that  I  have  analyzed. 
I  make  the  same  assumptions  about  the 
levels  of  these  exogenous  variables.  Thus,  if 
I  guess  wrong  about  the  exact  future  levels 
of  these  variables  las  I  most  certainly  have), 
this  will  introduce  errors  into  the  absolute 
forecasts  but.  again,  the  relative  differences 
between  forecasus  of  response  variables 
across  policy  scenarios  are  not  affected. 

The  third  source  of  potential  error  in 
these  results  is  related  to  the  second,  but  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  singled  out.  The  paid  di 
version  component  of  the  Dairy  Compro- 
mise Plan  and  the  second,  refundable  assess 
ment  under  the  Dairy  Collection  Plan  are 
unprecedented.  In  addition,  while  we  have 
some  experience  with  generic  promotion  of 
dairy  products,  the  scale  and  scope  of  the 
national  promotion  program  suggested  in 
the  Compromise  Plan  is  also  unprecedented. 
Given  the  fact  that  these  policies  have 
never  been  applied  to  US  dairy  markets, 
there  Ls  no  way  to  estimate  relevant  re- 
sponse relationships  based  on  historical 
data.  Therefore  the  approach  that  I  have 
taken  to  estimate  their  effects  is  to  analyze 
their  possible  impact  outside  the  model  and 
then  incorporate  the  implications  of  those 
analyses  as  explicit  exogenous  variables  in 
the  model.  For  example,  research  conducted 
in  the  area  of  milk  promotion  by  my  col- 
leagues Olan  Porker  and  Henry  Kinnucan 
as  reported  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  Dairy 
Marketing  Notes  (Volume  2)  suggests  that 
the  type  of  promotion  program  authorized 
by  the  Compromise  Plan  could  increase 
total,  annual  commercial  disappearance  of 
dairy  products  by  four  to  six  billion  pounds, 
milk  equivalent  (M.E. ).  In  my  analysLs  I 
have  assumed  that  a  national  promotion 
program  would  increase  commercial  disap- 
pearance atwut  15  billion  pounds  in  the 
first  year  (1984)  and  2.5  billion  pounds  the 
next  year  This  assumes  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  implement  a  program  Wheth- 
er or  not  an  actual  national  promotion 
effort  would  achieve  higher  or  lower  re- 
sponses would  depend  primarily  on  how 
quickly  a  specific  promotion  strategy  could 
t)e  developed  and  implemented  and  on  how 
effective  that  strategy  Is  I  would  character 
Ize  my  assumption  al>out  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
motion plan  as  somewhat  hopeful  but  rea- 
sonable. 

I  have  treated  the  response  to  a  paid  di- 
version program  and  a  refundable  assess- 
ment in  a  similar  fashion.  In  both  cases.  I 
assume  that  the  incentives  to  reduce  pro- 
duction result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number 


of  cows.  Based  on  calculations  outside  the 
model  I  estimate  the  amount  of  production 
reduction  I  would  expect  under  each  plan 
and  then  exogenously  reduce  cow  numbers 
sufficiently  to  reflect  that  reduction  in  the 
model.  My  analysis  of  the  response  to  a  re- 
fundable assessment  is  reported  in  the  en- 
closed Dairy  Marketing  Notes  article 
(Volume  3).  The  assumed  effect  of  the  paid 
diveision  program  was  calculated  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion  (c.f.  the  enclo.sed  paper  on  this 
topic  written  for  The  North  East  Farmer). 

Given  the.se  important  caveats  about  the 
model  results  and  the  assumptions  I  made 
to  analyze  the  proposed  policies,  let  me 
highlight  some  of  my  results  for  you.  I  will 
send  Dr  Benbrook  the  entire  results  for  all 
40  or  so  endogenous  variables  under  sepa- 
rate cover;  these  reports  will  also  explicitly 
list  the  exogenous  variables  and  their  levels. 

I  have  looked  at  quite  a  few  possible  poli- 
cies and  could  analyze  many  other  specific 
combinations  I  will  share  with  you  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  for  six  policy  scenarios 
that  were  simulated  for  the  period  (calendar 
years)  1982  to  1985  Actual  levels  of  exoge 
nous  and  price  support  variables  are  used  in 
1982  The  current  policy  of  the  two  50  cent 
assessments  us  assumed  to  continue  through 
December  1983.  Although  the  actual  plar\s 
call  for  a  slightly  different  timetable,  given 
the  fact  that  the  model  is  based  on  annual 
calendar  year  data.  I  made  the  following  as- 
sumptions about  the  six  alternatives  for 
1984  and  1985; 

1.  The  Dairy  Collection  Plan  (■Collection" 
in  the  tables)— the  two  50  cent  assessments, 
one  refundable  one  not.  remain  in  place 
through  September  1985.  The  support  price 
and  CCC  purchase  prices  are  held  constant 
at  current  levels,  e.g..  $13.10  on  the  support 
price.  This  assumes  that  the  increase  in  the 
support  price  now  required  on  October  1. 
1984  will  be  eliminated.  The  refundable  as 
sessment  is  assumed  to  result  in  a  modest 
production  reduction,  as  discussed  above. 

2.  The  Dairy  Compromise  Plan  (  "Compro- 
mise" in  the  tables)— the  refundable  50- 
cent-assessment  is  eliminated  and  replaced 
by  a  50-cent  cut  in  the  support  price  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  The  nonrefundable  50-cent-as- 
.sessment  is  eliminated  on  January  1.  1985. 
but  there  are  no  further  support  price  cuts 
(t)ecause  net  removals  are  sufficiently  low 
that  the  optional,  additional  price  cuts  are 
not  triggered).  A  national  assessment  to 
support  generic  promotion  begins  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984  and  continues  through  1985  It  is 
assumed  that,  given  the  credit  allowed  for 
current  contributions  to  promotion  pro- 
grams, the  net  deduction  will  be  10-cent  per 
cwt  Finally,  a  paid  diversion  program  is  as 
.sumed  to  be  in  effect  in  1984.  Under  this 
plan,  producers  receive  a  $10  per  cwt.  pay 
ment  on  the  difference  between  their  actual 
marketings  and  their  base  period  average 
marketings,  if  their  actual  marketings  are  5 
percent  to  30  percent  less  than  their  base.  It 
is  assumed  that  this  production  reduction 
incentive  is  sufficient  to  encourage  enough 
producers     to    enter    contractual     commit 
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ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
whatever  aggregate  level  he  seUs.  It  is  al.so 
assumed  that  some  payments  will  i  unknow- 
ingly) be  made  to  producers  who  will  not 
have  to  reduce  their  current  production  be- 
cause it  is  already  sufficiently  below  their 
base  period  level.  Specifically,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  diversion  program  results  in  about 
a  7  billion  pound  reduction  in  production 
but  that  USDA  pays  for  an  11  billion  pound 
reduction. 

3,  The  Conable  Bill;  a.  Version  H— simply 
reduce  the  support  price  to  $12.00  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984  and  hold  at  that  level  through 
1985.  b.  Version  L~set  the  support  price  at 
$12.00  in  1984  and  reduce  it  to  $11.60  in 
1985.  c.  Version  P  use  the  same  price  sup- 
port assumptions  as  Version  H  above  and 
the  same  promotion  plan  as  contained  in 
the  Compromi.se  Plan.  d.  Version  M— use 
the  same  support  price  as  Version  H  but  in- 
crease the  CCC  make  allowance  by  25-cent 
per  cwt.  and  adjust  purchase  prices  accord- 
ingly. 

Selected  consumer,  producer,  and  govern- 
ment imptu^ts  under  these  alternatives  are 
reported  in  Tables  1  to  3. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  caveats  1  have 
made  regarding  these  model  results.  I  would 
like  to  add  two  further  cautions.  The  first 
pertains  to  the  Compromise  Plan.  To  set  the 
stage,  let  me  momentarily  digress.  Although 
legislative  goals  for  price  support  policy 
clearly  have  been  aimed  at  the  farm  level, 
the  program  of  purchasing  cheese,  butter, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  at  specified  prices 
clearly  has  a  direct  impact  first  on  the 
wholesale  market  for  these  manufactured 
products  and  affect  farm  prices  indirectly. 
This  is  a  subtle  point  that  is  generally  over- 
looked. This  is  unfortunate,  and  the  design 
of  the  Compromise  Plan  shows  why.  Under 
the  Compromise  Plan.  CCC  purchase  prices 
would  be  reduced  slightly,  providing  a 
modest  level  of  discouragement  to  manufac- 
turers selling  to  the  CCC.  The  paid  diver- 
sion component  of  this  plan  provides  a 
rather  large  Incentive  to  reduce  production 
but  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
that  milk  Economic  theory  and  common 
sense  would  suggest  that  in  this  situation 
dairy  product  manufacturers  would  find  it 
profitable  to  pay  farmers  .somewhat  higher 
prices  in  order  to  discourage  farmers  from 
cutting  back  production  and  thereby  keep 
their  manufacturing  plants  running  nearer 
to  full  capacity  and  maximum  efficiency.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  to  calculate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  possible  farm  price  increase  or 
its  implications,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
very  important  factor  to  try  to  incorporate 
in  future  work.  As  far  as  my  analysis  of  the 
Compromise  plan  to  date  are  concerned, 
this  argument  would  imply  that  farm  and 
other  dairy  prices  are  underestimated,  pro- 
duction is  underestimated,  commercial  dis- 
appearance is  overestimated,  and  govern- 
ment costs  and  net  removals  may  be  under- 
estimated. 
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The  second  caution  relates  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  cuts  in  purchase  prices 
will  be  reflected  in  market  prices  at  whole 
sale  and  retail  levels.  The  results  presented 
in  this  study  assume  that  they  will  be.  The 
model  assumes  that  wholesale  prices  of  .sup 
ported  products  are  directly  linked  to  CCC 
purchase  prices  and  will  rise  and  fall  with 
them.  Other  product  prices  are  assumed  to 
rise   and   fall   likewise,   although    in   a   le.s.s 
tight,  one-for-one  fashion.  Recent  research 
bv    Henry   Kinnucan.    reported   in   a   forth 
coming    paper,    indicate.s   that    retail    dair.v 
prices  do  rise  and  fall  with  farm  milk  prices. 
that  the  response  of  retail  prices  is  very  in 
elastic  (ie..  small)  on  either  the  upside  or 
downside,  and  that  the  downside  response  is 
about    two-thirds    that    of    the    upside    re- 
sponse. In  the  model  I  am  using,  the  retail 
price  response  is  more  elastic  and   is  sym 
metric,  i.e..  there  is  no  difference  m  the  re 
sponse  to  rising  or  falling  farm  prices.  Kin 
nucans  results  suggest  that  my  results  over 
estimate    the    consumer    benefits    of    lower 
farm  prices  but  that  there  definitely  would 
be  benefits  to  consumers.  This  conclusion 
coincides  with  my  intuitive  reaction  to  the 
model  results. 

By  now  you  arc  probably  wondering 
where  this  ail  leaves  you.  I  will  try  to  sort  il 
out  as  I  see  it  and  make  .some  comments  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  propo.sals 

First,  there  can  be  no  question  tliai  the 
price  cut  approach  embodied  in  tin  Conable 
plan  clearly  favors  consumer  interests,  the 
Compromi.se  Plan  clearly  favors  producer 
interests,  and  the  current  Collection  Plan 
clearly  favors  government  budget  cutting  in 
terests.  I  believe  all  plans  are  workable  and 
effective  in  their  own  way.  but  each  clearly 
strives  for  somewhat   different   effect.s    No 


proposal  is  uniformly  superior  or  inferior 
across  all  pos.sible  performance  categories. 
Hence,  policy  makers  will  have  to  make  the 
difficult  choice  of  how  much  importance  to 
attach  to  each  paticular  objective.  As  is  .so 
often  the  case,  the  choice  involves  trading  a 
.small  benefit  (co.st)  for  a  large  number  of 
people  with  a  large  cost  (benefit)  for  a  small 
number  of  people. 

If  I  were  in  a  position  to  choose.  I  would 
.seek  a  proposal  that  returned  the  dairy 
sector  to  a  more  market-oriented  policy  in 
which  the  government  did  not  heavily  inter- 
vene and  in  which  the  primary  economic 
signal  sent  to  dairy  farmers  was  the  price  of 
milk;  however,  I  would  also  seek  to  do  this 
in  a  fashion  that  permitted  orderly  adjust- 
ments in  the  farm  and  wholesale  sectors. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  some  kind  of  quota  policy, 
and  I  will  include  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram m  that  general  policy  category,  the 
adjustmenUs  that  are  needed  to  bring  supply 
in  line  with  commercial  demand  require 
that  some  dairy  farmers  go  out  of  the  dairy 
busines.s  Although  this  is  inevitable  and 
consistent  with  the  long-term  trend,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  encourage  these  adjust- 
ments in  an  orderly  fashion.  Farmers  and 
their  lenders  should  have  time  to  make  ap- 
propriate plans.  Moreover.  I  believe  it  is 
critical  that  longer  run  policy  be  developed 
so  that  the  farm  sector  can  make  its  plans 
on  the  basis  of  a  fairly  predictable  long- 
term  policy,  not  a  year-to-year  policy  that 
swings  from  .sending  expansionary  to  con- 
tractionary signals. 

Advocates  of  the  Compromise  Plan,  ana 
initially  of  the  Collection  Plan,  argue  that 
these  plans  would  buy  farmers  some  time 
while  a  longer  term  approach  is  being  devel- 


oped. This  mav  be  true,  but  these  plans  to 
some  extent  run  the  risk  of  buying  time 
without  doing  much  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  long-term  solution  They  may  post- 
pone the  needed  adjustment  Moreover,  leg- 
islators will  need  to  very  carefully  consider 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  embark  on  a 
plan  like  the  paid  diversion  which  repre- 
sents an  entirely  different  functional  and 
philosophic  approach  lo  farm  price  sup- 
ports. 

Although  It  means  fairly  high  government 
costs  for  a  few  years.  I  believe  I  would  favor 
a  plan  that  involved  fairly  gradual  price  re- 
ductions. Given  that  farmers  are  already 
paying  a  one-dollar  asse.ssment.  one  might 
begin  by  eliminating  the  assessment  and  re- 
ducing the  support  price  up  to  one  dollar. 
Given  that  the  make  allowance  is  clearly 
too  low  to  bring  the  market  price  up  to  the 
support  level  and  assuming  that  the  an- 
nounced support  level  should  ideally  be 
achieved,  I  would  soften  the  blow  of  the  ini- 
tial price  cut  and  put  the  support  price  back 
on  a  more  honest  footing  by  increasing  the 
make  allowance  as  well.  To  ensure  future 
discipline  if  it  is  needed  and  to  provide  some 
longer  run  perspective  to  this  policy.  I 
would  authorize  an  additional  but  more 
modest  cut  only  if  production  and  consump- 
tion were  adjusting  very  slowly,  I  would 
make  my  initial  goals  modest,  but  I  would 
strive  to  make  it  clear  that  my  long-run  goal 
was  not  modest.  In  that  regard  I  might 
strive  for  .something  like  a  five-year  adjust- 
ment path  to  a  balanced  market. 

In  setting  up  this  plan  I  would  consider 
.some  form  of  trigger  mechanism  and  some 
sort  of  flexible  pnce  standard  to  help  identi- 
fv  a  general  target  for  future  prices.  I  do 
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not  feel  that  these  concepts  have  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  by  me  or  anyone  else  to 
make  a  specific  proposal  at  this  time. 

I  would  also  be  very  willing  to  endorse 
whatever  legislation  might  be  required  to 
permit  farmers  to  decide  whether  they  are 
willing  to  tax  themselves  to  provide  funds 
for  generic  promotion.  I  think  they  could 
well  benefit  from  such  a  program,  but  the 
initiative  and  cooperation  must  begin  with 
them  and  the  program  must  have  sufficient 
time  to  be  set  up  and  administered  effective- 
ly before  a  continuing  referendum  was 
brought  up. 

Finally.  I  think  that  it  is  essential  that 
current  price  support  strategy  take  into  ac- 
count the  massive  dairy  product  stocks 
owned  by  the  CCC  and  to  which  we  will  add 
in  the  next  couple  of  years  under  any  of  the 
current  proposals.  It  is  essential  for  humani- 
tarian and  pragmatic  reasons  that  these 
stocks  be  reduced  drastically  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  I  have  not  thought  this 
through  as  carefully  as  I  should,  bui  I  can 
see  no  way  to  avoid  using  world  markets  to 
reduce  these  stocks.  Moreover.  I  would  con- 
sider a  quota  to  reduce  casein  and  lactose 
imports,  as  at  least  a  temporary  measure. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  useful. 
Feel  free  to  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  M.  Novakovic. 

Assistant  Professor. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  begin  my  comments  by  paying 
my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable).  Although  we 
have  intense  differences  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  my  respect  and 
friendship  for  him  goes  unaffected. 

With  that,  let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  H.  G.  Wells  once  wrote:  For 
every  problem  there  is  a  solution  that 
is  simple,  neat,  and  wrong." 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  looking 
at  in  the  Conable  amendment.  It  is 
simple,  it  is  neat,  and  it  is  wrong.  It 
will  not  work.  Its  passage  could  put 
thousands  of  small  family  dairy  farms 
out  of  business— particularly  our 
young  and  highly  leveraged  farmers. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House— yes.  we  have 
to  solve  the  overproduction  problem 
facing  the  dairy  industry  and  the  cost 
problem  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  However,  those  solutions 
cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
family  farm  structure  of  dairy  agricul- 
ture. 

Now,  I  am  the  first  one  who  would 
argue  that  the  dairy  compromise  we 
have  before  us  today  is  not  perfect- 
perhaps  that  is  why  they  call  it  a  com- 
promise. I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  during  com- 
mittee consideration. 

Yet.  compared  with  the  two  major 
alternatives  we  have  to  it— to  keep  the 
assessments  or  go  to  a  $1.50/cwt  price 
cut— it  is  undoubtedly  superior.  On 
virtually  every  count,  the  Conable  sub- 
stitute must  fall. 


A  PRICL  CUT  DOES  NOT  SOLVE  OVERPBODUfTXUN 

First,  the  Conable  substitute  does 
litt'e  to  remedy  the  underlying  prob- 
lem of  overproduction— the  problem 
that  has  caused  the  record  stockpile 
19.7  billion  pounds  (milk  equivalent) 
of  surplus  dairy  products  currently 
held  in  Government  storage. 

That  conclusion  would  not  surprise 
anyone  here  today,  for  it  is  a  simple 
economic  decision.  If  your  per  unit 
profit  is  reduced  and  you  want  to 
maintain  your  overall  profit  margin, 
you  have  to  sell  more  product.  Dairy 
farmers  certainly  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

They  have  proven  that  over  the  last 
3  years.  In  that  time  the  support  price 
for  milk  has  either  been  frozen  or  ef- 
fectively reduced  by  the  current  as- 
sessments. Yet.  production  has  in- 
creased. 

That  is  why  the  USDA  production 
estimates  show  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchasing  some  16.8  bil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  dairy  products 
in  the  next  2  years  if  the  Conable 
price  cut  were  enacted— 9.0  billion 
pounds  more  than  under  the  dairy 
compromise. 

In  fact.  USDA  estimates  that  only 
600  million  pounds  of  the  current  sur- 
plus would  remain  at  the  end  of  2 
years  if  the  dairy  compromise  were  en- 
acted. And  that  is  what  really  sepa- 
rates the  dairy  compromise  from  the 
Conable  substitute— the  compromise  is 
effective. 

A  PRICE  CUT  DOES  NOT  COST  LESS 

A  price  cut  is  not  only  ineffective  in 
solving  the  overproduction  problem,  it 
costs  more  as  well— over  $1  billion 
more  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  next  2 
years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
most  recent  estimates  shows  that  the 
Conable  price  cut  will  cost  taxpayers 
$3,493  billion  over  the  next  2  years, 
during  which  time  the  dairy  compro- 
mise would  cost  $2,422  billion— a  dif- 
ference of  $1,071  billion. 

This  is  not  only  important  in  our 
quest  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
but  also  because  one  man's  taxpayer  is 
another  man's  consumer.  So  when  you 
hear  how  much  consumers  will  benefit 
from  a  producer  price  cut.  you  need  to 
subtract  at  least  $1  billion  from  those 
figures  over  the  next  2  years. 

A  PRODUCER  PRICE  CUT  WILL  DO  LITTU:  FOR 
CONSUMERS 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  facts,  figures,  and 
statistics  kicked  around  here  this 
week.  One  of  the  more  preposterous 
ones  is  that  the  Conable  substitute 
will  save  consumers  some  $3.4  billion 
annually.  That  claim  is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  every  penny  of  a  pro- 
ducer price  cut  will  bo  passed  on  to 
consumers  by  virtue  of  a  free  market 
economy. 

That  assumption  is  faulty  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  our  Feder- 


al marketing  order  system,  there  is  no 
free  market  for  milk. 

First,  we  have  had  producer  price 
cuts  five  times  since  the  beginning  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  In 
virtually  every  case,  the  consumer 
price  for  a  gallon  of  milk  went  up,  not 
down. 

Second,  leading  dairy  economists 
such  as  Dr.  Truman  Graf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  have  shown  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  change  in 
producer  prices  will  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  in  any  form.  Rather,  Dr. 
Graf  indicates  that  a  drop  in  farm 
milk  prices  will  not  led  to  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  consumer  prices 
because  marketing  firms  generally  in- 
crease marketing  margins,  profits,  or 
both  in  such  situations. 

Finally,  the  patchwork  of  49  differ- 
ent Federal  milk  marketing  orders  we 
have  in  the  country,  not  to  mention 
some  States  without  Federal  orders, 
creates  areas  with  a  fluid  milk  defi- 
ciency that  effectively  precludes  con- 
sumers in  those  areas  from  feeling  the 
effect  of  a  producer  price  cut.  In  short, 
there  is  no  "free  market  "  within 
which  a  producer  price  cut  can  operate 
to  solve  dairy  overproduction. 

Now.  I  tried  to  get  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  make  in  order  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Conable  substitute  that 
would  have  provided  for  a  single  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order  and  a  na- 
tional pool  of  milk  with  a  single  blend 
price.  It  is  only  this  way  that  a  produc- 
er price  cut  will  ever  be  passed 
through  to  consumers  as  milk  is  free 
to  move  from  areas  of  greater  surplus 
to  areas  of  greater  deficiency. 

At  that  time,  the  supporters  of  an 
immediate  $1.50/cwt  price  cut  lined  up 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment— an 
amendment  to  insure  that  consumers 
get  the  benefit  of  a  producer  price  cut. 
Thus,  the  question  everyone  who  is 
contemplating  voting  for  this  price  cut 
must  ask  themselves  is  why  are  these 
bom  again  consumer  advocates  recoil- 
ing from  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Conable  substitute?  Maybe— just 
maybe— they  do  not  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  consumers  at  heart  after  all. 

Thus,  I  can  only  tell  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  bombarded  with  so 
many  statistics  in  the  last  week  that  I 
sympathize  with  you  and  ask  that  you 
simply  use  commonscnse  when  you 
analyze  the  competing  data.  Ask  your- 
self, given  the  facts  that  producer 
price  cuts  have  not  led  to  consumer 
price  reductions  in  the  past,  that  lead- 
ing dairy  economists  conclude  there  is 
no  passthrough  from  producer  price 
cuts  to  consumer  prices,  and  that  the 
current  milk  marketing  system  effec- 
tively prevents  many  corLsumers  from 
benefiting  from  producer  price  cuts, 
what  real  consumer  advantage  is  there 
in  the  Conable  substitute? 

The  answer— none.  In  fact,  all  a 
price  cut  will  do  is  drive  young  dairy 


farmcr.s  out  of  business.  And  5  years 
from  now  when  the  older  producers 
ret  Iff.  there  just  might  be  product 
shortages,  not  product  surplu.ses. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  study 
on  the  different  proposals  in  front  of 
us.  That  study  will  tell  us  that  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985  under  the  com- 
promise, the  price  of  milk  per  gallon 
will  go  down  3  cents.  That  .same  study 
will  tell  us  that  under  the  Conable 
amendment  the  price  does  not  go 
down;  it  will  go  up  a  nickel  between 
1984  and  1985.  Anybody  who  thinks  we 
are  going  to  save  money  for  the  con- 
sumer under  the  Conable  amendment 
just  is  not  looking  at  the  objective 
study.  , 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  who  is  push- 
ing this  amendment.  The  only  farm 
organization  I  know  of  that  is  pushmp 
this  amendment  is  the  American  Farm 
Bureau.  If  we  had  been  listening  to 
their  rhetoric,  we  would  think  that 
they  have  a  unanimous  commitment 
from  every  one  of  their  States  and  del- 
egations to  support  this  amendment. 
The  fact  is  that  at  their  national  con- 
vention in  January  this  year  they  de- 
bated dairy  policy,  and  they  had  two 
options.  One  was  a  price  cut,  and  the 
other  was  not  the  compromise,  but  the 
old  Gunderson/Cropp  (^uota  plan  with 
hard  penalties  from  last  year.  And 
they  only  passed  the  resolution  sup- 
porting a  price  cut  by  one  vote  out  of 
over  200  delegates.  That  was  before 
the  compromise  was  even  developed. 
Since  then  six  States  have  opted  out 
totally  from  support  of  a  price  cut. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  is  not 
united  at  all  on  this  issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
one  more  thing.  For  3  years  we  in  this 
countrv  have  been  struggling  with  the 
dairy  issue,  in  1981.  1982.  and  now  in 
1983.  Last  year  the  assessment  became 
law  because  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
Congress  could  not  agree.  The  fact  is 
that  we  told  the  dairy  industry,  "Get 
your  act  together  and  come  to  us  with 
a  program  and  we  will  pass  it." 

Are  we  now  going  to  destroy  the 
compromise  this  Congress  asked  the 
dairv  industry  to  put  together? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  question.  I 
urge  you  to  oppose  the  Conable 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr  Gun- 
DEKSONt  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yitld  2  minutes  to  the  Kcntlcmai. 
fromNew  York  <Mr.  Wortleyl 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Conabli-  substi- 
tute. ,^      . 

The  Conable  substitute  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  dis- 
cretion to  lower  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, now  at  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, to  not  less  than  $11.60.  The 
Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  will 
initially  lower  it  to  $12. 


Traditionally,  cuts  in  price  supports 
result  in  lower  production.  When  our 
dairy  surpluses  exceed  consumption  by 
10  percent,  something  has  to  be  done 
to  bring  production  back  into  line  with 
consumption.  The  Conable  amend- 
ment addresses  the  situation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

The  Conable  substitute  would  lower 
dairv  costs  to  consumers  by  as  much 
as  $4.5  billion  below  what  is  called  for 
in  the  compromise  proposal.  The  com- 
promise does  the  consumer  no  favor, 
nor  does  it  help  the  beef  producer,  the 
pork  producer,  or  the  poultry  produc- 
er. 

I  represent  a  dairy  district  that  pro- 
duces over  660  million  pounds  of  milk 
per  vear.  The  dairy  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict endorse  the  Conable  substitute 
by  a  substantial  margin.  They  do  not 
want  unworkable,  complex  programs. 
They  would  like  to  decrease  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  their  operations. 
A  straight  decrease  in  price  supports 
will  accomplish  this,  and  by  encourag- 
ing dairymen  to  promote  their  prod- 
ucts, improve  quality  and  let  farmers 
determine  their  own  destiny.  The  com- 
promise plan  does  not  give  them  the 
option  of  making  long-range  plans.  In 
15  months  the  incentive  plan  would 
expire;  their  needs  would  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  farmers  are  not 
looking  for  something  for  nothing. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  tired  of 
being  asked  lo  foot  the  bill  to  pay 
farmers  or  anyone  else  not  to  produce 
and  not  to  work.  The  compromise  plan 
would  do  just  ihai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Conable  amend- 
ment is  simple.  The  Conable  amend- 
ment is  fair.  The  Conable  amendment 
is  the  choice  of  farmers  in  central  New 
York.  The  Conable  amendment  is  the 
right  approach  to  reducing  the  dairy 
surplus,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Lk.ach  >. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Conable 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  oldest  sto- 
ries describing  the  dilemmas  faced  by 
elected  representatives  is  the  response 
of  a  Congre.ssman  to  a  constituent 
querying  him  about  where  he  stood  on 
a  particularly  controversial  bill.  The 
Congressman  replied  that  some  of  his 
friends  were  for  the  measure,  some 
were  opposed,  but  that  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  he  wanted  everyone  to 
know  that  he  stood  steadfa-stly  with 
his  friends. 

The  dairy  bill  before  us  today  could 
not  more  epitomize  this  fundamental 
democratic  dilemma.  Not  only  are  con- 
sumer interests  at  odds  with  agricul- 
tural concerns,  but  the  agricultural 
community  itself  is  divided.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  districts  in  America,  I 
find  my  constituents  anything  but  uni- 


fied. By  and  large,  the  dairy  industry 
.supports  the  bill.  Pork  producers, 
cattlemen,  and  poultry  producers 
oppose  it.  What  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  not  perceived  to  be  good  for  the 
gander. 

In  a  legislative  body  based  on  popu- 
lation apportionment  it  is  difficult  to 
insure  that  farm  concerns  are  ade- 
quately represented.  Farm  representa- 
tives must  be  given  reason  to  hang  to- 
gether or  different  segments  of  the 
farm  community  will  surely  hang  sep- 
arately. Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
when  both  are  brothers  in  agricultural 
production,  is  inexcusable. 

Rarely  has  legislation  been  brought 
before  this  body  which  is  so  blatantly 
good  for  one  segment  of  an  industry 
and  so  blatantly  bad  for  another. 
Eventually  it  could  prove  lo  be  bad  for 
the  consumer  as  well.  Even  more  dis- 
heartening is  the  refusal  of  the  Rules 
Committee  upon  advice  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  consider  drought 
relief  amendments  designed  to  offset 
the  inequality  that  this  legislation  im- 
poses on  the  red  meat  and  poultry  in- 
dustries. 

Last  week  I  urged  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  allow  three  amendments  in- 
tended  to   provide    a   more   equitable 
balance     to     this     legislation.     These 
amendments,  if  accepted,  would  have 
implemented   an   emergency   livestock 
feeding  program  to  assist  family  farms 
preserve   their   livestock    and   poultry 
foundation    herds    and    flocks;    they 
would    have    directed    the    USDA    to 
change  the  formula  by  which  grain  is 
valued  for  disaster  loan  assistance  to 
insure  that  losses  are  calculated  on  a 
more  realistic  current  cost  basis;  and 
they  would  have  provided  modest  pro- 
tection  against    a   precipitous  devalu- 
ation of  farmland  in  the  drought  belt. 
Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  objected  to 
consideration    of    these    amendments. 
Had  drought  relief  amendments  been 
included    under    the    rule,    a    broader 
based,   better  balanced  dairy   bill   ad- 
dressing a  larger  mix  of  agricultural 
concerns  could  have  provided  a  basis 
for  united  farm  bloc  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  greater  attention 
been  given  to  the  needs  of  drought 
stricken  nondairy  farmers,  many  more 
Members  of  this  body  could  have  seen 
their  way  clear  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. With  such  support,  the  passage 
of  a  more  equitable  bill  could  have 
provided  many  farmers— including 
dairy  farmers— with  the  financial  sta- 
bility they  need  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  feed  not  just  this  country  but  the 
world.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  particularly  inequitable  approach 
to  dairy  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  1  minute  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 
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Mr.  PETRI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  ttip  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  dairy  compromise  re 
ported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
The  compromise  bill  does  contain  sev 
era]  risks,  but  it  is  still  the  best  solu- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  find  for  ttie 
problems  of  our  dairy  program  Vhv 
Conable  amendment,  on  the  otht-r 
hand,  will  result  in  thousands  of  small 
farmers  being  thrown  out  of  business. 

One  of  the  risks  in  the  compromise 
IS  that  some  farmers  will  shift  part  of 
their  production   into  separate  corpo 
rations,   effectively   hiding  it.  so  they 
can  benefit  from  payments  for  reduc 
tions  at   the  same   time   ttieir   actual 
production  is  unchanged   The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  going  to  have  to 
write    lough,    comprehensive     regula 
tior\s  to  prevent  this    I  hope  and  trust 
that  It  will 

Another  risk  is  that  farmers  will 
keep  enough  calves  around,  timed  to 
freshen  in  mid  1985.  so  that  produc- 
tion will  immediately  snap  back  to  cur- 
rent levels  after  the  compromise  in- 
centive program  ends.  We  may  have  to 
take  further  action  to  prevent  this. 

Despite  these  risks,  the  compromise 
program  offers  the  best  prospect  of  re- 
ducing production  surely  and  quickly. 
and  without  undue  hardship  for  Amer- 
ica's dairy  farmers.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  tlie  Conable  amend- 
ment and  support  the  dairy  compro- 
mise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  that  he  has  21  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 

Mr  DE  ijv  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler). 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable).  I  believe  that  his 
approach  is  wrong,  and  that  it  will 
only  increase  the  agony  that  our  dairy 
farmers  have  been  put  through  over 
the  past  2  years  by  giving  them  an- 
other ineffective  dairy  program. 

The  facts  are  simple.  CBG.  an  orga 
nizalion  that  has  been  quoted  time 
and  time  again  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  .says  that  the  com- 
promise. H.R.  4196.  will  cost  us  $1  bil- 
lion less  over  the  next  2  years  than 
the  Conable  proposal.  I  have  not 
heard  this  study  faulted  in  any  credi- 
ble way.  and  I  believe  that  CBO  is  in  a 
belter  position  to  assess  this  matter 
than  those  who  believe  that  if  the  sup- 
port level  is  lower  it  must  be  a  less 
costly  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4196  is  less 
costly  than  Conable  because  it  encour- 
ages producers  to  reduce  their  milking. 
The  paid  diversion   program   will   get 


milk  production  down,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  after  That  diversion  pro- 
gram is  substantially  producer  fi- 
nanced, and  when  il  meets  its  goal  of 
reducing  production,  there  will  be  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer 

H  R    4196  IS  more  humane  than  the 
Conable  approach    I  know   the  gentle 
man  has  the  highest   rt-gard  for  dair\ 
farmers,    and    I    know    ttiat    he    rcprr 
sents  an  important  dairs   area  in  New 
Y(3rk    Bui  as  the  gentleman  from  Ver 
mont  (Mr.  Jeffords*  mentioned  earlier 
today,     Conable     means     that      13,000 
dairy  farmers  will  go  out   of  business 
almost  immediately.  H.R.  4196.  by  con- 
trast, provides  for  a  ratcheting  down 
of  milk  production  in  a  gradual  fash- 
ion   which    will    minimize   the   adverse 
impacts  that  dairy  farmers  might  en- 
counter. 

The  Dairy  Production  Stabilization 
Act  of  198.3  al.so  attacks  an  important 
portion  of  our  dairy  problem:  demand 
We  have  surpluses  for  two  reasons  We 
produce  loo  much,  and  we  do  not  con 
sume  enough.  The  diversion  program 
coupled  with  the  price  support  cuts 
will  get  production  down.  The  next 
step  then  is  to  encourage  consumers  to 
use  more  dairy  product.s.  The  assess- 
ment for  market  promotion  and  devel- 
opment activities  that  is  in  H.R.  4196 
recognizes  this  problem,  and  for  the 
first  time  takes  major  steps  to  let 
people  know  that  dairy  products  are 
desirable.  If  consumers  use  more,  our 
surplus  problem  will  be  that  much 
less.  Consumption  of  dairy  products 
has  dropped  from  700  pounds  to  540 
pounds  annually  over  the  past  30 
years,  and  it  is  time  we  changed  that 
trend.  Many  school  officials  tell  me 
that  parents  are  so  used  to  serving 
their  children  drinks  like  Kool-Aid  at 
home  that  about  the  only  time  a  child 
gets  milk  in  some  instances  is  as  part 
of  a  school  meal  program  This  is  a 
dangerous  trend,  both  for  economic 
and  nutrition  reasons.  The  Conable 
proposal,  in  contrast,  does  not  even 
mention  this  problem  of  low  demand. 

Much  is  being  made  of  who  support-s 
the  Conable  amendment.  The  Food 
Marketing  Institute,  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairy  P'ood  As.socialion  are 
said  to  be  supporters.  They  are  all 
proce.ssors.  They  all  want  a  cheap  raw 
product  for  use  in  their  operations. 
The  argument  that  was  used  on  the 
sugar  price  support  program  holds 
true  hear  as  well;  When  the  price  of 
sugar  dropped,  the  price  of  Coke  and 
Pepsi  did  not.  If  the  price  of  milk 
drops.  I  doubt  the  price  of  yogurt,  ice 
cream,  and  cheeses  are  likely  to  drop. 
More  likely,  profit  margins  will  in- 
crease. That  price  cut  will  not  benefit 
consumers  because  Ihey  will  not  see  it 
in  the  price  of  finished  goods. 

Public  Citizen.  Public  Voice,  and  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  sup- 
port Conable.  They  are  in  the  school 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  lower  price 


support  means  a  lower  price  to  the 
consumer.  These  groups  never  support 
any  farm  price  support  program,  so 
their  position  now  Ls  no  surprise  to  me. 
Let  us  look  at  this  i.ssue.  They  want 
consumers  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
goods  at  a  low  price  If  we  drop  the 
price  and  do  not  drop  production,  they 
miglit  be  right  and  we  might  have 
some  lower  prices.  But  at  what  cost?  If 
13,000  dairy  farmers  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, production  will  drop  off.  We  may 
lose  our  ability  to  increase  supplies 
adequately  in  the  future,  and  that 
means  that  prices  will  likely  be  higher 
to  consumers  in  the  future  than  they 
are  now.  As  I  have  .said  .so  many  times 
before,  even  though  we  might  like  to 
see  a  lower  price  in  the  grocery  store, 
consumers  benefit  more  from  a  stable 
supply  in  the  long  run  than  from  a 
cheap  price  for  1  or  2  weeks. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion supports  Conable.  But  its  county 
membership  does  not,  necessarily.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  me  to  have  noted 
that  at  two  recent  county  meetings  in 
my  district,  in  counties  which  are 
among  the  largest  dairy  producers  in 
Michigan,  the  county  farm  bureau 
failed  to  endorse  the  national  position. 
In  fact,  one  county  moved  that  the 
farmer  bureau  in  Michigan  attempt  to 
work  with  the  Michigan  Milk  Produc- 
ers Association  to  r«'ach  a  compromise 
that  both  groups  might  support.  Many 
farm  bureau  members  ha\e  written  to 
me  to  let  me  know  that  they  personal- 
ly support  H.R.  4196  and  not  the  Con 
able  substitute. 

We  have  also  heard  that  Secretary 
Block  supports  Conable  — today.  I  com- 
mend to  all  of  you  the  'Dear  Col- 
league "  letter  sent  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin).  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Dairy  Sub- 
committee, on  November  4.  As  recent- 
ly as  5  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Block  sup- 
ported this  compromise  that  he  is  now- 
opposing.  He  even  wrote  of  his  support 
of  the  compromise  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in 
late  September. 

Now  the  Secretary  has  changed  his 
mind  because  he  cannot  get  the  target 
price  cuts  that  either  he  or  David 
Stockman  wants.  In  other  words,  if  he 
cannot  have  the  whole  package  at 
once,  the  compromise  which  was  de- 
veloped after  weeks  of  work  with  rep- 
resentatives of  dairy  farmers  gets 
thrown  out.  This  fact  alone  should 
make  us  suspicious  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  Conable  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Conable  substi- 
tute costs  more.  It  does  not  really  help 
reduce  dairy  production,  and  if  it  does 
so.  it  achieves  that  effect  by  driving 
thousands  of  producers  out  of  busi- 
ne.ss.  It  does  not  do  a  thing  to  help  in- 
crease consumption.  The  support  for  it 
is  either  nothing  new.  misguided,  half- 
hearted, or  offered  under  dubious  cir- 
cumstances. 


I    urge    the    defeat    of    the    Conable 
amendment,  and  the  passage  of  H.R 
4196  as  presented  to  the  House  earlier 
todav. 

Mr  de  la  GARZA.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  stand  firm  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee's compromise  bill.  This  may 
well  be  the  most  important  farm  bill 
the  House  will  consider  in  the  98th 
Congress,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  the  right 
thing  today,  we  will  sincerely  regret  it 
when  it  comes  time  to  write  the  1985 
general  farm  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  nearly  15  years 
and  an  active  dairy  farmer  all  my  life. 
I  have  been  witness  to  difficult  times 
within  every  single  commodity  over 
which  the  committee  has  jurisdiction. 
For  nearly  a  year  we  have  been  work- 
ing closely  together  to  develop  a  dairy 
program  which  can  both  provide  a  reli- 
able supply  of  milk  and  still  reduce 
the  mounting  surpluses  and  high  Gov- 
ernment costs.  The  negotiation  proc- 
ess was  tough,  and  at  times  I  was 
doubtful  that  agreement  would  ever 
be  reached.  The  compromi.se  bill 
which  the  committee  has  endorsed  is  a 
workable  program  which  the  dairy  in- 
dustry supports  and  is  prepared  to  im- 
plement immediately. 

The  Agriculture  Departments  own 
analysis  Indicates  that  the  compromise 
will  reduce  milk  production  by  12.5  bil- 
lion pounds-but  the  Conable  amend- 
ment would  only  result  in  a  relatively 
small  1.5-billion-pound  reduction.  Over 
the  next  2  years,  the  CB  estimates  the 
compromise  will  cost  about  $2.4  bil- 
lion—but the  Conable  amendment 
would  cost  over  $1  billion  more.  Under 
the  compromise,  we  can  give  American 
dairy  producers  a  chance  to  solve  their 
own  problems  and  maintain  their 
family  farms.  But,  if  we  adopt  the 
Conable  amendment— you  can  mark 
my  words— leris  of  thousands  of 
family-size  dairy  farms  will  go  out  of 
business  in  the  next  year. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  what  is 
about  to  happen  today.  We  have  a 
clear  choice,  and  I  strongly  believe  our 
only  choice  is  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  support  the  compromise. 
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Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Al- 

BOSTA ) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Conable  amendment. 


Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setts  (Mr.  Frank j. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  believe  we  will  be  tested  today  on 
the  .seriousness  of  a  lot  of  the  concerns 
that  Members  of  this  House  have 
voiced,  and  the  test  is  the  Conable 
amendment.  A  defeat  of  that  amend- 
ment and  enactment  instead  of  the  so- 
called  compromise— because  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  much  of  a  compromise  on 
the  substance  of  this  program— will 
perpetuate  one  of  the  most  expensive 
non-means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  we  now  confront. 

We  have  seen  agricultural  spending 
go  up  by  a  very,  very  high  rate.  No  one 
is  proposing,  certainly  not  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable i, 
not  myself,  that  we  end  agricultural 
subsidies.  We  are  talking  about  a  con- 
tinued relatively  high  level  of  agricul- 
ture. We  are  talking  about  a  very  high 
level  still  remaining. 

The  question  is.  do  we  say  that  it  is 
national  policy  that  everyone  now  in 
the  business  of  dairy  farming  is  some- 
how to  be  guaranteed  that  he  or  she 
stays  in.  regardless  of  the  need  for  the 
product,  regardless  of  other  market 
factors? 

The  Conable  amendment  is  by  no 
means  a  harsh  attack  on  the  farmers. 
It  continues  to  mandate  al  a  fairly 
high  level  the  subsidy,  but  it  gives 
flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .so  he  can  begin  a  transition  proc- 
ess so  that  we  can  adapt  to  market 
conditions. 

The  alternative  gets  more  and  more 
complicated.  The  people  giving  us  the 
compromise  today  gave  us  a  bill  a  few- 
years  ago  in  1981  which  they  told  us 
was  going  to  result  in  less  production 
and  less  cost.  II  has.  in  fact,  done  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  many  Members 
supporting  the  compromise  today  are 
many  of  the  people  who  were  very  un- 
happy with  that  proposal  2  years  ago. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
when  you  refer  to  the  increased  cost 
of  agricultural  programs  today,  that 
cost  is  coming  from  the  PIK  program 
not  the  dairy  program,  and  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  in  2  years  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  PIK  program 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  lake  back  my 
time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
only  have  3  minutes  and.  unfortunate- 
ly, that  does  not  leave  us  enough  lime 
to  extend  the  debate. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
people  who  put  forth  this,  and  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  assessment  pro- 
gram of  1982,  I  am  talking  about  the 


dairy  bill  of  1981.  and  most  of  those 
who  advocate  the  compromise  or  op- 
posing the  Conable  amendment,  were 
for  the  1981  bill. 

The  fact  is.  that  began  a  process  of 
increased  expenditure,  wholly  apart 
from  the  PIK  program 

The  dairy  program  has  become  a 
multibillion-dollar  program  without 
being  involved  with  the  PIK  program. 
The  arguments  that  are  being  made 
are  very  clear.  Do  we  disregard  the 
consumer  interest  and  disregard  the 
long-term  impact  on  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure so  that  we  can  effectively 
guarantee  to  everyone  now  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  work  thai  he  or  she  can 
remain  in  that  line  of  work? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  callous  to  say 
that  we  have  to  begin  a  gradual  transi- 
tion to  the  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  yield- 
ing, and  he  is  my  dear  friend  and  I 
want  that  to  be  known  to  everyone: 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  for  the 
long-term  good  of  the  consumers,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  keep 
young  farmers  in  the  dairy  business. 
Young  farmers  today  have  to  go  out  in 
the  morning  at  5  o  clock  and  milk 
those  cows.  They  have  to  lake  care  of 
them  all  during  the  day.  They  have  to 
put  the  hay  up  and  the  grain  up  to 
feed  those  cows  all  winter  and  they 
have  to  do  il  7  days  a  week.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  pay  those  farmers  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  the  consumer 
cannot  much  longer  afford  thus  kind 
of  concern  for  his  or  her  welfare,  con 
cem  for  the  consumers'  welfare  that 
constantly  spirals  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct and  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  program  simply  is  not  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  case  that  we 
simply  have  lo  defy  any  kind  of 
market  forces  when  we  are  dealing 
with  agriculture  and  continue  pro- 
grams which  go  counter,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  consumers'  interest, 
counter  lo  the  market  totally,  and 
then  be  told  constantly  it  is  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr  C^hainuiin.  the  objectives  of 
dairy  legislation  should  be  fourfold: 
First,  reducing  the  surplus;  second, 
avoid  serious  dislocation  of  the  family 
farm;  third,  provide  a  long-term  stable 
supply  of  nature's  most  perfect  food  to 
the  consumer;  and  four,  achieve  these 
goals  at  the  least  pos.sible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  think  the  dairy  compromise  meets 
these  challenges  very  effectively. 

No.  1,  CBO  estimates  that  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  dairy  compro- 
mise will  be  $1  billion  less  than  the 
Conable  amendment. 

Second,  the  compromise  most  effec- 
tively reduces  surplus  and  that  should 
be  the  goal  of  this  legislation,  while  at 
the  same  time  stabilizing  supply  for 
the  consumer. 

Third.  I  think  the  dairy  compromise 
will  most  effectively  protect  the 
family  farm  in  America,  as  opposed  to 
the  large  corporate  farm. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  compromise  meets  the  test 
for  effective  dairy  legislation  much 
better  than  the  Conable  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  point,  that  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  is  correct.  You 
cannot  buy  anything  cheaper  than 
good  milk. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
brief  time  that  I  have,  first  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  me  this  1  minute. 

I  know  for  most  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  not  from  agricultural  or  dairy 
States  or  communities,  this  will  prob- 
ably be  perceived  as  a  pun.  but  this 
issue,  and  it  is  a  complicated  one. 
could  be  "udderly  "  frustrating  if  you 
were  not  familiar  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  issue. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank),  did  not 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  yield,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords)  would  take  the 
microphone  and  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  about  his  letter  to 
Members  dated  November  7  of  this 
year.  Would  the  gentleman  respond  to 
a  question? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  alluded 
to  a  vote  in  October  1981  on  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Barney  Frank. 
and  stated  that  the  Conable  amend- 
ment is  similar.  Would  the  gentleman 
elaborate  on  that  for  the  interest  of 
the  membership^ 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Yes.  At  that  time 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  again  was  at  one  of  the  outer  as- 


pti  t.s  of  a  compromise,  oflcrtu  a  very 
similar  amendment,  only  in  the  terms 
of  parity  pricing,  that  he  has  today.  At 
that  time  this  body,  I  think  quite 
rightly,  turned  it  down. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed  and  has  passed  has  not 
been  the  law  that  has  gone  in.  Other- 
wise we  would  not  have  this  problem 
today,  but  the  body  did  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Well,  I  feel  when  that 
amendment  was  defeated  243  to  153 
that  it  has  an  analogy  to  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  express  a 
few  concerns  I  have  regarding  debate 
on  H.R.  4196,  the  compromise  dairy 
bill  we  have  considered  today. 

Last  spring.  I  became  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  dairy  compro- 
mise measures,  out  of  my  belief  that  it 
was  imperative  that  we  address— and 
resolve— the  dairy  surplus  problem 
once  and  for  all. 

In  the  many  months  which  have  fol- 
lowed since  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced, the  administration  had  indicat- 
ed their  support  for  the  compromise, 
and  little  opposition  to  the  legislation 
was  made  known  from  any  organiza- 
tion. 

However,  in  the  past  3  weeks,  my 
office  has  been  inundated  with  out- 
cries that  the  dairy  compromise  will  be 
devastating,  if  passed.  While  I  do  not 
wish  to  minimize  the  concerns  some  of 
my  friends  have  expressed  over  this 
legislation,  and  the  record  will  show- 
through  my  support  of  the  package  of 
amendments  offered  by  Congressman 
Harkin  of  Iowa,  that  I  sincerely 
wished  to  take  their  concerns  into  con- 
sideration. I  must,  at  this  time,  let  my 
frustration  be  shown. 

Had  those  with  concerns  about  this 
legislation  endeavored  to  make  their 
opposition  known  while  this  compro- 
mise was  being  fashioned,  the  sponsors 
and  supporters  of  the  compromise 
would  have  taken  the  time— and  there 
was  time— to  achieve  a  bill  more  favor- 
able to  all  affected. 

I  strongly  support  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 
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Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  Conable  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  compromise  dairy  program 
provided  in  H.R.  4196.  the  Dairy  Pro- 
duction Stabilization  Act  of  1983. 

The  approach  advocated  by  my  col- 
league and  neighbor  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  v.ould  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  the  author- 
ity to  reduce  the  dairy  support  price 
by  $1.50  per  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duction. Secretary  Block  has  indicated 
that  he  will  use  the  full  authority  pro 
vided  under  the  proposal,  cutting  the 
support  price  $1.10  initially,  with  a  fol- 


lowup  reduction  of  40  lonts  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

The  strength  of  this  proposal  is  its 
simplicity.  But  because  of  its  simplici- 
ty, it  fails  to  address  the  basic  causes 
of  the  current  dairy  surplus  problem. 
The  dairy  industry  suffers  from  both 
overproduction  and  weak  demand— 
ovcrpi  eduction  due  to  the  large 
number  of  dairy  cows  that  have  been 
brought  into  production,  and  declining 
consumption  as  a  result  of  a  gradual 
aging  of  our  population  and  changes 
in  consumer  tastes. 

The  Conable  amendment  does  not 
even  claim  to  deal  with  the.se  prob- 
lems. It  is  offered  primarily  as  a  means 
of  reducing  Government  costs  and  pro- 
viding some  price  benefits  to  consum- 
ers. But  even  these  claims  are  ques- 
tionable. The  substitute  offers  no 
supply  management  tools  to  prevent 
additional  increases  in  milk  production 
or  to  reduce  the  number  of  cows  in 
production.  As  a  result,  farmers  will 
respond  to  price  cuts  by  increasing 
production  and  forcing  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  more,  rather  than 
less,  surplus  products. 

As  for  the  potential  benefit  to  con- 
sumers, recent  experience  would  show 
this  is  unlikely.  In  1961.  and  again  in 
1972.  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  milk 
prices,  either  directly  through  support 
price  cuts  or  by  flooding  the  U.S. 
market  with  foreign  dairy  production. 
In  both  instances,  farm  prices  and 
farmer  receipts  dropped  significantly, 
with  little  or  no  reduction  in  retail 
milk  prices. 

Where  the  Conable  approach  will  be 
successful  is  in  reducing  farm  receipts 
to  the  point  where  thousands  of  dairy 
producers  are  forced  out  of  business. 
The  dairy  farmers  that  remain  in  busi- 
ness will  survive  by  buying  cows  and 
relying  on  increased  marketings  to 
offset  lower  milk  prices. 

The  potential  effect  of  this  ap- 
proach can  already  be  seen  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  current  milk  assessment 
program.  In  my  district,  where  dairy 
farms  tend  to  be  small  family  oper- 
ations with  40  to  50  milking  cows,  the 
current  $1  per  hundredweight  assess- 
ment is  now  costing  farmers  between 
$700  to  $800  a  month.  These  farmers 
are  already  operating  on  very  thin 
margins  due  to  rising  costs  and  heavy 
debt  service.  Few  can  afford  additional 
losses  of  between  $8,000  and  $9,000  a 
year  without  serious  harm. 

Two  things  have  been  most  striking 
about  the  operation  of  the  assessment 
in  New  York  since  the  spring.  On  the 
one  hand,  farm  loan  defaults  and  farm 
bankruptcies  have  skyrocketed.  In  just 
one  of  my  farm  counties.  Steuben 
County,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  between  80  and  90 
farms  have  either  been  foreclosed  or 
are  close  to  foreclosure.  This  is  not 
atypical  of  most  farm  counties  in  the 
State. 


At  the  same  time,  dairy  producers 
throughout  the  State  have  begun  to 
increase  milk  marketing  after  years  of 
relatively  static  production.  Recent 
figures  show  that  some  26,000  cows 
have  been  added  to  dairy  herds  in  the 
State  since  last  autumn  and  that  over- 
all production  is  up  by  more  then  53 
million  pounds  above  1  year  ago. 

What  is  ironic  in  this  situation  is  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  being  forced  off 
their  farms  and  out  of  business  by 
Federal  policies  intended  to  reduce 
surplus  marketings,  while  local  cheese 
manufacturers  complain  of  not  being 
able  to  secure  enough  milk  in  the 
region  to  meet  their  production  needs. 

By  cutting  dairy  prices  an  additional 
50  cents  per  hundredweight,  the  Con- 
able substitute  would  further  aggra- 
vate these  conditions  and  increase  the 
number  of  farm  bankruptcies  in  New 
York.  What  concerns  me  most  is  that 
the  losses  would  not  be  confined 
merely  to  the  more  inexperienced  or 
inefficient  producers.  It  would  also 
force  bankruptcy  upon  the  more  effi- 
cient farmers  who  have  already  cut 
costs  and  placed  themselves  heavily  in 
debt  to  improve  or  modernize  their 
farms.  If  we  lose  these  producers,  the 
industry  is  in  serious  trouble. 

The  compromise  program  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  4196  offers  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  dairy  surplus 
problem.  It  lakes  the  best  of  the  price 
reduction  and  supply  management 
proposals  and  eliminates  the  short- 
comings of  each.  The  supply  manage- 
ment provisions— the  15-month  paid 
diversion  program— will  reduce  milk 
production  quickly  without  forcing 
thousands  of  farmers  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
timated that  this  program  will  reduce 
Government  surpluses  from  the  fiscal 
year  1983  level  of  over  20  billion 
pounds  of  dairy  products  to  less  than  1 
billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Where  the  diversion  program  is  es- 
sentially a  short-term  policy  tool,  the 
price  reductions  would  be  implement- 
ed over  time  to  provide  long-term  con- 
trols on  the  dairy  market.  While  the 
full  extent  of  these  reductions  would 
be  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the 
Conable  plan,  they  would  be  phased  in 
gradually  and  linked  to  actual  supply- 
and-demand  movements  within  the 
market. 

Added  to  these  elements  of  the  com- 
promise is  a  new  program  of  dairy  re- 
search and  promotion  that  is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  we  are  to  address  the  se- 
rious problem  of  declining  consumer 
demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 
This  proposal  offers,  for  the  first  time, 
a  national-based  program  to  identify 
and  develop  new  consumer  products 
and  to  market  them  on  a  broad  basis.  I 
believe  the  potential  market  for  new 
or  improved  dairy  products  is  signifi- 
cant, The  growth  of  the  market  for 
yogurt  during  the  past  decade  is  a 
clear  example  of  this  potential. 


I  believe  the  compromise  dairy  plan 
can  achieve  the  goals  thai  simple  price 
cutting  cannot  achieve  .separately.  It 
will  reduce  dairy  production  and  sur- 
plu.ses  almost  immediately.  It  will  limit 
losses  to  dairy  producers  and  provide 
price  relief  to  consumers  over  time. 
And  it  will  reduce  Government  costs 
more  effectively  than  any  of  the  other 
alternatives  that  have  been  proposed. 

The  Congre-ssional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  enactment  of  the 
compromise  legislation  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  Government  outlays  for 
the  dairy  support  program  during  the 
next  5  fiscal  years  of  more  than  S2.6 
billion  from  current  levels  of  spending. 
Moreover,  it  will  reduce  short-term 
outlays  by  more  than  $1  billion  below 
the  level  that  would  be  spent  if  the 
Conable  substitute  were  enacted. 

Consumer  representatives  and  dairy 
industry  spokesmen  are  now  in  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done  to 
bring  dairy  production  back  into  bal- 
ance with  consumer  demand.  And  it  is 
clear  that  this  must  be  done  in  a  way 
that  continues  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  affordable  dairy  products  to 
consumers  without  additional  cost  to 
Government.  The  Conable  substitute, 
with  its  narrow  focus  of  price  reduc- 
tions, cannot  achieve  this. 

We  require  the  broader,  more  bal- 
anced approach  developed  in  the  com- 
promise legislation  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion that  is  fair  for  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  I  intend  to  support 
the  compromise  dairy  program  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Conable  amendment  is  the  best  so- 
lution for  consumers  as  it  will  save 
them  some  S3  billion  and  the  taxpayer 
some  SI  billion  over  this  bill  according 
to  OMB. 

But  this  is  also  the  best  solution  for 
the  dairy  farmers  and  we  as  public 
servants  as  well.  I  represent  supposed- 
ly the  biggest  or  certainly  one  of  the 
biggest  dairy  producing  areas  in  the 
South.  We  ever  have  two  cheese  plants 
in  my  district.  My  dairy  farmers  are 
split.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  the  compromise  bill,  but  they 
are  unified  on  the  Conable  amend- 
ment, unified  in  support  of  it. 

Their  logic  is  hard  to  argue  with.  It 
goes  like  this;  Congressman,  before 
you  pass  another  complicated,  untried 
Government  program,  to  prop  up  one 
that  is  already  not  working,  why  do 
you  not  just  cut  back  the  one  you 
have?  If  you  have  got  too  much  milk, 
and  we  do,  it  is  because  of  the  price 
support  program  so  reduce  it  and  you 
will  not  get  so  much  milk.  I  think  they 
are  right.  I  think  we  as  public  servants 
ought  to  come  to  their  reasoning  proc- 
ess and  join  with  them.  They  know  in 


the  long  run  that  a  diversion  program 
to  pay  them  not  to  produce  milk  is  not 
in  their  best  interests.  We  as  public 
servants  ought  to  know  it  is  not  in  the 
Government's  best  interests  either. 

It  may  well  wind  up  embarrassing 
both  of  us,  the  dairy  farmers,  and  we 
as  public  servants.  Consider  first  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  payment  limita- 
tion in  this  bill,  none  whatsoever. 
Every  other  farm  program  has  a  limit, 
you  cannot  be  paid  more  than  $50,000. 
This  bill  has  no  limit.  The  sky  is  the 
limit. 

Staff  tells  me  there  is  one  dairy 
farmer  in  California,  if  he  chose  to 
take  part  in  this  program,  who  has  a 
dairy  herd  of  9,000  head.  His  diversion 
payment  under  this  bill,  get  this, 
would  be  $3  million  to  work  30  percent 
less.  S3  million  to  w'ork  30  percent  less. 

Let  me  ask  this;  How  many  more  of 
them  are  out  there  that  would  get  a 
million  or  a  half-million  dollars,  and 
what  will  we  look  like  when  we  try  to 
defend  this  program  to  the  American 
people?  I  have  a  lot  of  constituents 
that  would  be  glad  to  work  full  time 
for  S3  million  or  even  S2  million. 

Second,  consider  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  gaining  under 
this  program.  Under  this  program  you 
do  not  really  have  to  do  anything  you 
are  not  doing  now  to  be  paid.  If  you 
are  still  at  or  below  the  base  period, 
you  qualify  for  the  diversion  payment 
without  doing  anything  more.  Many 
are  going  to  get  paid  for  doing  noth- 
ing, because  they  are  already  below 
that  base.  Others  are  going  to  move 
cows  over  to  another  farm  as  a  silent 
partner  and  collect  the  diversion  pay- 
ment for  the  first  farm  a.s  well  as  a 
share  of  that  second  farm's  income. 

Others  will  reduce  production  for  15 
months  just  to  get  a  payment  but  will 
go  back  into  full  production  when  it  is 
over,  if  it  ever  ends. 

USDA  does  not  have  the  time  or 
manpower  to  set  up  any  kind  of  mech- 
anism to  prevent  these  games  from 
happening.  We  are  walking  into  a  mis- 
take if  these  things  happen  in  the 
future. 

Consider,  third,  the  fact  this  bill  sets 
a  bad  precedent,  paying  dairy  farmers 
not  to  produce.  We  are  told  not  to 
worry  about  that  because  it  is  only  a 
15-month  program.  I  have  heard  that 
before.  Fifteen  months  from  now. 
there  may  well  be  pressure  nonexist- 
ent now  to  extend  this  diversion  pay- 
ment program.  I  fully  expect  that  to 
happen. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Conable 
amendment,  a  better  solution  than  di- 
version payments,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  passing  such  pay- 
ments as  a  replacement  for  the  cur- 
rent assessment  program  which  many 
of  us  oppose. 
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Mr.  CONABlJ'r  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yiold  1  minute  to  the  KentU'man  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr   McDadki 

Mr  Mc-DADt:  Mr  rfiairman,  I  ruse 
in  support  of  the  .so-called  dairy  com 
promi.se.  H  R  4196.  the  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Stabilization  Production  Act  of 
1983  The  dairy  surplus  is  a  .serious 
problem,  and  while  the  compromise 
does  not  plea.se  everybody.  I  do  believe 
it  is  our  best  option  to  address  the  sit- 
uation we  face 

The  compromise  lakes  the  best  parts 
of  the  price  cut  and  supply  manage- 
ment proposals  The  temporary, 
farmer  financed  diversion  program 
will  move  to  r»'duce  the  surplus  quick 
ly.  and  with  a  minimal  displacement  of 
dairv  farmers  a-s  po.ssible 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  still  reiain  the  discretion  to 
lower  the  price  support  of  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  to  a  level  down  to 
$11.60  per  hundredweight  to  further 
manage  dairy  supplies. 

The  compromise  allows  dairy  farm- 
ers to  continue  to  operate,  while  pro- 
viding price  signals  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  discourage  excessive  produc- 
tion in  the  future. 

One  of  my  real  concerns  in  the 
supply  management  approach  is  that, 
while  it  may  quickly  reduce  produc- 
tion, there  would  be  no  assurance  that 
production  would  not  rebound  after 
the  15  month  diversion  program  ends. 
The  addition  of  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  those  necessary  price 
control  mechanisms  may  prevent  a 
return  to  the  overproduction. 

When  compared  to  the  approach  of 
fered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Barber  Conable, 
the  compromise  is  a  better  bill,  better 
for  the  consumer,  better  for  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  better  for  the  dairy 
farmer  According  to  published  re- 
ports, the  compromi.se  bill  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  .some  $1.27  bil- 
lion less  than  the  Conable  approach. 

Both  bills  would  have  similar  effects 
on  consumer  prices,  both  bills  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  same 
price  signals  mechanisms  necessary  to 
control  the  supply.  Its  just  that  the 
compromise  reduces  the  supply  of 
dairy  products  through  the  price  di- 
version and  as  a  result.  Government 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  should  fall  con- 
siderably The  compromise  is  project- 
ed to  reduce  outlays  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  wa.s  spent  in  fi.scal  year 
1983.  The  key  is  that  the  compromi.se 
bill  is  the  legislation  that  most  quickly 
and  effectively  cuts  the  production  of 
dairy  supply. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  urge  support  for  the  dairy  bill 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Conable  amendment  This  amend 
ment  would  cost  the  Government  over 
$1  billion  more  than  the  compromise 
bill.  Consumers'  benefits  of  the  Con 
able  amendment  will  not  materialize 
Historically,  very  little,  if  any.  of  the 
savings  from  a  support  price  reduction 
have  found  their  way  to  the  consum- 
ers. 

This  year  Florida  farm  milk  prices 
dropped    by    95    cents    per    hundred 
weight.  Yet.  the  retail  price  remained 
the  same    Not  one  cent  of  the  savings 
wa.s  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

While  the  Conable  amendment  by 
lowering  milk  price  supporUs  provides 
just  as  much  incentive,  as  does  the  bill 
for  farmers  to  slaughter  their  dairy 
cows,  the  Conable  amendment  pro- 
vid€'s  no  orderly  procedure  for  market- 
ing the  slaughtered  stock. 

Recently.  I  met  with  more  than  150 
dairymen  in  my  district.  To  some  of 
them,  passage  of  a  dairy  bill  is  a 
matter  of  survival. 

Stick  with  the  compromise  and 
defeat  the  Conable  amendment.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  the  job. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Huckaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  Conable  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  echo  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said.  For  many  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation,  passage  of 
some  bill,  either  alternative  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  survival. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  committee  version,  the  com- 
promise, has  the  far  greater  chance  of 
becoming  law.  I  also  support  the  com- 
promise and  am  opposed  to  the  Con- 
able amendment  for  this  simple 
reason:  The  Conable  amendment  re- 
duces the  price  supports.  It  is  going  to 
take  years  to  force  farmers  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  reduce  the  output  sig- 
nificantly. 

However,  the  committee  bill  pays 
farmers  not  to  produce.  There  will  be 
a  large  participation,  but  CBO  tells  us 
that  even  though  we  are  paying  farm- 
ers not  to  produce,  we  will  save  money 
because  we  will  have  to  buy  signifi- 
cantly less  surplus  milk,  and  hence.  I 
think,  this  is  the  best  approach  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  ALBOSTA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  accept  the 
committee's  recommendation  and  all 
of  the  work  that  they  put  into  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 


Mr  FRENZFL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Cliairrnan.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr  Conable i 

I  am  not  a  dairy  expert.  1  do  not  rep- 
resent some  dairy  interests. 

My  understanding  is  that  both  com- 
peting ideas  have  the  same  purposes— 
to  reduce  surpluses  and  not  increase 
deficits. 

Under  the  terms  of  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
producers  in  my  area  say  they  will  in 
crease  production  and  increase  sur 
pluses.  That  is  not  progress. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  deficit  in  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  is  going  to  be  three 
quarters    of    a    billion    dollars    larger 
under  the  Conable  amendment.  That 
is  not  progre.ss  either. 

If  you  want  to  go  backward,  if  you 
do  not  like  progress,  then  I  submit  you 
should  support  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

Otherwise,  vote,  as  I  shall,  for  the 
committee's  compromise. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Clarke). 

[j  1450 
Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Conable  amendment. 
I  am  a  dairyman  and  I  represent  a 
lot  of  the  North  Carolina  dairymen, 
all  of  whom  want  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. 

The  real  problem  we  are  discussing 
is  how  to  reduce  the  enormous  surplus 
of  milk  in  this  country.  The  diversion 
program  contained  in  the  compromise 
bill  simply  will  not  do  it.  The  loss  of 
cash  flow  created  by  the  heavy  assess- 
ment is  already  causing  some  dairies 
to  increase  production. 

Some  dairies  will  sell  out  entirely, 
thereby  putting  heavy  pressure  on 
beef  prices.  A  few  dairies  would  cut- 
back enough  to  qualify  for  the  $10  per 
hundredweight  payment,  but  I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  them  would  hold  back 
their  heifers  for  freshening  at  the  end 
of  the  15-month  period  covered  by  the 
bill. 

The  final  result  of  the  compromise 
would  be  almost  no  net  decrease  in 
milk  production.  And  the  proposed 
costly  advertising  program  would  not 
do  much,  if  anything,  to  increase  milk 
sales.  Similar  advertising  and  promo- 
tion programs  are  already  in  operation 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  lim 
ited  success. 

The  only  way  we  can  achieve  a  real 
decrease  in  milk  production  is  to  cut 
the  support  price  as  the  Conable 
amendment  provides  up  to  $1.50  per 
hundredweight.  This  will  cost  the 
Government  less  in  the  long  run  and  it 
will  get  dairying  back  on  a  sound  basis. 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Conable  substitute.  It  is 
a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  dairy  surplus.  If 


we  do  not  do  it  now.  we  will  have  to 
come  back  and  do  it  next  year. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CIJ^RKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  all  of  the  information  we  have 
from  all  sources  basically  that  there 
will  be  participation  in  the  diversion 
program  and.  a.s  a  result,  we  will  have 
excess  production  lowered  under  the 
compromi.se  bill  is  wrong  and  is  the 
gentlemen  saying  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  anybody  participating  in 
the  diversion  program^ 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I  think  the  participa- 
tion will  be  very  limited. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  that  is  the  case. 
then  with  the  additional  50  cents 
going  to  CCC  we  are  actually  going  to 
lower,  if  that  money  is  going  to  be 
kept  by  CCC.  that  is  going  to  lower 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  that  much 
more  than  we  presently  have,  and  the 
Conable  amendment  is  going  to  cost 
more  under  all  of  the  estimates  than 
the  compromise  under  the  Agriculture 
Committee  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Martin)— enthusiasti- 
callv.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Conable  amendment,  the  best  of  two 
rather  bad  alternatives  for  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  Nation  and  of  my  dis- 
trict. But  I  say  that  because  I  am  look- 
ing out  for  the  best  interests  of  those 
dairy  farmers. 

I  just  got  off  the  phone  some  20 
minutes  ago  with  Richard  McGuire, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau.  He  pointed  out  several  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  Conable 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGuire  noted,  first,  that  milk 
checks  received  by  the  dairy  fanners 
of  my  district  would  be  about  the  same 
under  either  the  Conable  plan  or  the 
committee  bill.  He  based  this  projec- 
tion on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
indication  that,  under  Conable.  he 
would  lower  the  price  support  to  $12. 
The  committee  bill,  of  course,  would 
lower  the  price  support  to  a  lesser 
extent  but  would  retain  one  of  the 
justly  maligned  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight milk  taxes. 

Mr.  McGuire  also  pointed  out  that 
eligibility  for  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  farmers  who 
cut  their  production  significantly  to 
earlier  levels.  Diversion  payments  then 
would  be  based  on  cuts  in  production 
below  those  significantly  lower  levels. 

And,  of  course.  Mr.  McGuire  con- 
veyed to  me  the  Farm  Bureau's  strong 
conviction  that  the  price  support 
system  has  served  dairy  farmers  and 
consumers  well  over  the  years  and  can 
be  used  to  address  effectively  our  cur- 
rent oversupply  problems.  I  share  that 
conviction. 


Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly  the 
farmers  of  my  district  have  been  split 
almost  down  the  middle  on  support  for 
the  measures  we  are  considering.  But 
they  are  unanimous  in  their  objections 
to  the  50-cent  milk  taxes  which,  my 
colleagues  will  agree,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  great  deal  of  antagonism 
around  here.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Conable  amendment  provides  us 
the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  de- 
spised milk  taxes. 

If  we  adopt  the  committee  bill.  I  fear 
we  will  be  coming  back  to  a  confusing 
array  of  milk  taxes  and  complicated 
diversion-type  programs  time  after 
time  and  year  after  year.  I  wish  that 
were  not  .so.  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  as 
simple  as  that.  Yes.  the  committee  bill 
is  better  than  what  is  in  place  now. 
but  it  retains  a  milk  lax  on  which  we 
have  never  had  an  up  and  down  vote 
in  this  House. 

This  is  our  first  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  milk  tax.  If  you  embrace  the 
milk  tax.  embrace  the  committee  bill. 
But  I  urge  you  to  reject  the  milk  lax 
and  support  the  Conable  amendment. 
Mr.  DE  L.A  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  for  the  committee  bill,  the  com- 
promise bill  which  is  before  us.  and 
against  the  Conable  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  credibility. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  the 
figures  not  of  one  but  of  two  bases: 
One.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  other  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Both  of  them  m  their  fig- 
ures are  relatively  close. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  that  the  compromise  bill  will  cost 
the  Treasury  $1.1  billion  less  than  the 
Conable  substitute  amendment.  That. 
Mr.  Chairman,  speaks  for  itself. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  con- 
cerned me  in  this  whole  issue  was  the 
matter  of  the  red  meats,  the  pork  pro- 
ducer=   the  cattlemen. 

I  want  to  compliment  our  friend  and 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  for 
the  amendment  that  he  offered  and 
which  was  passed,  which  does  provide 
safeguards  against  bunching  of  culled 
cow  sales.  The  Harkin  amendment 
gives  the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  an  orderly  market- 
ing of  those  cattle  which  will  be  mar- 
keted no  matter  which  dairy  plan  is 
adopted.  This  is  protection  for  the 
producers  of  red  meat. 

Further,  let  us  look  at  the  Conable 
amendment,  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 
not. 

The  price  support  reduction  mandat- 
ed by  the  Conable  amendment  will  not 
result  in  lower  consumer  prices  for 
milk,  because  these  price  reductions 
have  not  historically  been  passed 
through  to  corisumers. 

There  is  too  much  milk  and  it  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  too  much.  The 
compromise    will    reduce    production. 


The  Conable  amendment  will  increase 
production  in  the  short  run.  And.  the 
Conable  amendment  will  cost  taxpay- 
ers $1.1  billion  more. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  remains  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Con- 
able) has  12  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  yet  another  distinguished  voice 
from  the  upper  Midwest,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber  i.  and 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
the  kind  introduction.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Conable  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  compromise  as  the  orily 
way  of  giving  about  30.000  dairy  farm- 
ers across  the  country  a  decent  chance 
to  make  a  living. 

A  couple  of  things  that  have  come 
forward  in  the  debate  today  really 
concern  me  and  1  want  to  try  to  ad- 
dress them. 

First  of  all.  as  I  talk  to  my  col- 
leagues about  \'oting  against  the  Con- 
able amendment  and  on  behalf  of  the 
compromise  I  think  there  is  this  im- 
pression that  has  been  created  that 
the  compromise  really  is  just  a  thinly 
veiled  giveaway  to  the  dairy  farmers 
across  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  a  whole  lot  about 
dairying  in  California  or  in  the  South- 
eastern part  of  the  country  but  that 
just  is  not  true  in  my  district  in  Min- 
nesota. Our  dairymen  are  not  getting 
rich  in  the  upper  Midwest. 

This  is  a  genuine,  honest  compro- 
mise. Those  of  us  that  are  advancmg 
the  compromise  and  opposing  the 
Conable  amendment  today  have  had 
to  do  some  political  spadework  m  our 
own  districts  with  our  dairymen  be- 
cause this  does  involve  .sacrifices 

It  is  precedent  setting  m  that  the 
entire  cost  is  not  borne  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. The  farmers  are  picking  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  cost  of  this  bill.  And.  frank- 
ly, some  of  them  are  not  loo  happy 
about  thai. 

But  that  is  to  be  expected  because  it 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise 
that  exacts  costs  from  the  dairymen  as 
well  as  from  other  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Furthermore.  1  want  to  make  the 
point  that  the  approach  embodied  in 
the  Conable  amendment  has  been  re- 
jected by  this  House  before.  In  1981  in 
the  vote  on  the  farm  bill,  as  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  tried  to  point 
out  earlier,  this  House  rejected  the 
Frank  amendment.  We  fully  debated 
this  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
dairy  problem.  The  House  said  in  its 
wisdom  at  that  lime  that  it  did  not 
want  to  take  this  approach. 
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The  Conable  amendment  really  lias 
nothing  new  to  offer  that  the  FYank 
amendment  did  not  offer  us  in  1981. 
The  circumstances  have  not  changed 
in  any  way  that  enhances  the  case  for 
an  across-the-board  price  cut.  and  the 
House  would  be  wise,  in  my  judgment, 
to  once  again  reaffirm  its  wisdom  of 
1981,  reject  the  Conable  amendment 
as  they  rejected  the  Frank  amend- 
ment and  pass  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  heat  of  the  debate  let  us  not 
forget  to  remember  that  the  problem 
we  debate  today  is  too  much  food  for 
the  American  public  at  a  rea.sonable 
price. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  loafer 
aspect  of  the  diversion  payment.  Let 
me  hurriedly  point  out  that  if  you 
assume  Conable.  $12  per  hundred- 
weight. 239.000  dairymen,  who  fall  in 
the  50-head  and  under  category  will  be 
earning  $336  a  week  above  his  varible 
costs  for  the  next  52  weeks,  and  a  zero 
return  on  their  investment;  or  they 
will  be  losing  $253  a  week  on  their  in- 
vestment and  working  for  nothing,  for 
their  labor,  if  you  assume  their  total 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  tough 
choice.  There  are  two  approaches  here 
to  solving  the  Nations  dairy  problems, 
both  with  their  supporters.  Both 
reduce  the  price  of  milk  by  $1.50  per 
hundredweight.  Neither  approach  is 
perfect.  Either  approach  could  fail  to 
deliver  what  it  promises.  How  should 
we  choose? 

If  we  choose  on  the  basis  of  simplici- 
ty—on the  basis  of  which  way  is  easier 
to  understand- then  we  will  certainly 
vote  for  the  Conable  amendment. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we.  as  Members 
of  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  Earth,  should  nec- 
essarily vote  for  something  just  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  dairy  problem  i.s 
very  complex,  and  the  best  way  to 
solve  it  may  not  be  the  simplest  way. 
Remember,  for  every  problem,  there  is 
a  solution  which  is  simple,  elegant, 
easy  to  understand— and  wrong. 

What  criteria  should  we  use  in  our 
decision.  Mr.  Chairman.'  What  should 
1  workable  dairy  program  achieve? 

Well.  I  think  it  ought  to  reduce  our 
-.irrent  surplus.  In  the  near  term— 
which,  let  me  emphasize,  is  all  we  are 
talking  about- the  compromise  will 
reduce  overproduction,  while  the  Con- 
able amendment  will  lead  to  more  pro- 
-luction  in  the  short  run.  The  caves 
whore  we  store  the  Nation's  taxpayer 
funded  dairy  surplus  will  be  fuller 
under  Conable  than  under  the  com- 
promise. 

Second,  I  think  we  ought  to  choose 
the  approach  that  will  save  taxpayers 
money.  Our  official  forecaster,  the 
Congressional     Budget     Office,     says 


Conablf  will  cost  the  Treasury  $1,071 
million  more  than  the  compromise.  I 
know  OMB  says  .something  different, 
but  I  also  seem  to  recall  how  silent 
they  were  until  after  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  switch  positions  on  the 
dairy  question. 

Third.  I  think  we  should  choose  the 
approach  that  will  let  dairymen  get 
supply  in  line  with  demand  while  at 
the  same  time  not  unduly  penalizing 
livestock  producers.  As  a  cattleman,  I 
believe  that  the  compromise  combined 
with  the  Harkin  amendment  will  have 
about  the  same  effect  on  livestock 
prices  as  the  Conable  amendment.  Ev- 
eryone knows  there  will  be  some  dairy 
cows  sold.  That  is  because  there  are 
just  too  many  of  them  right  now.  and 
whether  it  is  Conable  or  the  compro- 
mise, they  will  move  onto  the  market 
at  some  point.  The  Harkin  amendment 
at  least  contains  a  way  to  provide  for 
orderly  marketing,  and  make  sure  the 
sales  are  spread  over  a  longer  period. 

Let  me  make  two  other  points.  First. 
I  wish  the  Conable  amendment  were 
the  bonanza  for  consumers  that  some 
people  think  it  will  be.  I  am  afraid 
they  are  wrong.  During  the  last  two 
times  that  farmers'  milk  prices 
dropped-l976-77  and  1981  82-the 
retail  price  did  not  drop  along  with 
them.  The  retail  price  went  up.  And 
throughout  recent  history,  retail  dairy 
prices  have  tended  to  rise  proportion- 
ately more  than  farm  dairy  prices.  All 
the  assumptions  about  consumer  sav- 
ings are  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
whole  support  cut  would  be  passed 
along  to  grocery  shoppers.  It  will  not 
happen  that  way. 

Finally,  let  me  say  again  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  short  term.  I  wish 
we  were  not.  I  wish  we  were  doing 
some  long-range  planning  for  the 
dairy  program.  But  realistically,  that 
will  not  happen  until  the  1985  farm 
bill.  The  dairy  program  will  probably 
look  a  lot  different  after  that.  But 
right  now,  we  need  something  to  get 
us  through  the  next  2  years  withoui 
busting  the  Treasury  and  without 
having  milk  coming  out  our  caves. 

Some  people  are  worried  that  at  the 
end  of  the  paid  diversion,  dairymen 
will  bring  vast  numbers  of  heifers  into 
production,  and  we  will  be  right  back 
where  we  started  — with  a  surplus.  Bui 
let  me  point  out  that  from  the  dairy- 
mans  own  selfish  viewpoint,  that 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen. 

If  this  paid  diversion  does  not  work, 
there  will  not  be  a  second  chance.  I  am 
one  Member  who  will  stand  ready  to 
make  far  more  drastic  changes  than 
we  have  so  far  made  if  this  plan  fails. 
It  is  in  dairymen's  own  intrre-st  to 
reduce  overproduction,  and  I  believe 
milk  producers  now  realize  that. 

How  interesting  it  is  that  we  are 
here  today  having  folks  that  voted  last 
night  to  save  $1  billion,  of  which  I  was 
one,  turning  right  around  and  arguing 


to  spend  $1  billion  on  a  dairy  program 
by  supporting  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. How  ironic  that  on  one  night  we 
can  be  concerned  about  saving,  and  on 
the  next  spending  $1  billion. 

What  we  need  is  the  compromise.  It 
is  not  perfect  by  a  long  shot.  It  is  not 
the  best  bill  possible;  but  it  is  the  best 
possible  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Conable  amemdment 
and  for  the  Compromise. 

D  1500 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican).  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  a  man 
of  balance,  judgment,  and  sound  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suspect  the  introduction  may  be  some 
indication  of  which  way  I  am  going  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  had  not  decided  which  way  I 
would  vote,  whether  I  would  choose  to 
vote  for  Conable  or  the  compromise. 
My  interest  in  this  issue  has  been  to 
insure  that  everybody  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  in  a  full  and  fair 
way.  I  think  we  have  accomplished 
that. 

My  ambition  beyond  that,  because  I 
do  not  have  many  dairy  farmers  in  my 
constituency,  is  to  insure  to  whatever 
degree  I  possibly  can  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  are  not  in  any 
way  misled  by  debate  items  that  often 
seem  to  be  considerably  in  conflict. 

Historically  the  only  thing  that  has 
reduced  the  dairy  surplus  problem  has 
been  a  Conable-type  provision.  There 
is  plenty  of  data  to  support  that  asser- 
tion. 

The  compromise  would  ultimately 
get  to  Conable-type  provision  and  it 
had  appealed  to  me  because  it  did  it 
gradually  and  it  said  'Let  us  try  these 
other  things  first." 

But  today  we  have  heard  from  the 
sponsors  of  the  compromise  that 
before  they  would  allow  us  to  reach 
the  chronological  point  in  the  timeta- 
ble that  the  Conable-type  provisions 
would  be  arrived  at  in  the  compromise, 
they  are  going  to  intervene  with  other 
legislation. 

Now  what  we  have  at  the  moment  is 
current  law  that  is  very  onerous,  we 
are  told  by  the  dairy  people  The  cur- 
rent law  had  its  genesis  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. It  was  their  idea. 

Now  we  have  a  compromise. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
time  remaining. 

But  it  was  the  lobbyist  for  one  of  the 
dairy  industry  groups  that  came  up 
with  this  and  I  know  when  it  came  up. 
What  we  have  now  is  a  compromise 
also  having  its  genesis  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. We  are  going  to  reach  a  point 
when  we  gel  close  to  the  Conable-type 


provision  thri!  there  is  goiiiK  to  bi  an 
other  compromise  and  this  is  t!oing  to 
have  been  a  terrible  idea.  And  that 
compromise,  that  subsequent  compro 
misc.  is  already  in  the  off  inn  because 
we  have  been  told  in  the  debatt  here 
today  by  the  sponsors,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  compromise  that  they  will 
not  let  us  reach  the  Conable-type  pro- 
vision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  iMr.  Madican > 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

They  will  not  let  us  reach  the  Con- 
able-type provision  in  the  compromise 
if  their  other  things  fail  to  work  be- 
cause they  .are  going  to  have  another 
bill  and  they  are  going  to  bring  that  to 
us  before  we  would  ever  reach  the 
Conable-type  provisions  that  histori- 
cally have  worked.  I  do  not  want  this 
assembly  to  be  misled.  I  want  the 
Members  to  understand  that  we  have 
a  compromise  because  an  earlier  idea 
failed,  that  before  the  good  part  of 
this  compromise  can  be  arrived  at.  we 
are  going  to  have  another  compromise 
and  this  is  going  to  go  on  ad  infinitum 
until  the  thing  finally  collapses  of  its 
own  weight. 

I  would  have  supported  the  compro- 
mise but  I  support  Conable  now  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  be  misled  and  I 
do  not  want  anyone  else  misled. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  legislation  that  seemed  so  oner- 
ous that  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned that  we  are  operating  under 
was  written  by  the  administration  and 
we  were  forced  to  swallow  it  in  a  con- 
ference committee.  What  passed  this 
House  is  not  the  legislation  we  are 
working  under.  So  let  there  be  no  mis- 
apprehension, let  there  be  no  mistake, 
the  law  we  are  operating  under  now 
was  written  by  the  administration  and 
we  were  forced  to  take  it.  And  I  car- 
ried it  on  the  floor,  but  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
nor  of  any  lobbying  group,  nor  of  any 
other  lobbyist. 

The  only  lobbying  done  that  night 
when  we  finally  compromised  was  by 
the  administration. 

This  is  their  legislation  we  are  oper- 
ating under.  I  should  know.  I  carried  it 
for  them. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  the  rules  of  propriety  with 
regard  to  mentioning  names  of  people 
on  the  floor  who  are  not  Members  of 
this  assembly. 


Mr.  DK  L.^  GARZA.  The  rules  only 
apply  to  the  other  body,  not  to  oui,>-ide 
members, 

Mr,  MADIGAN,  Tht  Kenlleman  who 
i.s  identified  a.s  being  the  person  who 
ronc-ei\ed  this  idea  of  the  assessment 
is  a  gentleman  named  Healy  who  I  un- 
derstand to  be  a  lobbyist  for  one  of 
tlie  dairy  organizations,  and  he  pro- 
posed it  to  Mr.  Block,  and  Mr  Block 
accepted  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Then  Mr.  Block 
carried  water  for  the  lobbyist,  not  this 
committee  or  this  gentleman  from 
Te.xas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
There  are  7  4  minutes  remaining  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Conable).  and  there  are  6'i:  minutes 
remaining  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr,  de  i..\  Garza). 

Mr,  CONABLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  whose  position  I  believe  I 
know. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  near  conclu- 
sion, I  think  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  recognize  just  what  is  going 
on.  First  of  all  let  me  again  reiterate 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  already  said  as  to  my  own  involve- 
ment with  the  present  program.  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  body  that  I 
stood  up— in  front  of  this  body— and 
said  that  the  provisions  in  that  recon- 
ciliation package  would  be  a  disaster 
and  that  what  we  would  have  huge  in- 
creases in  production  and  huge  in- 
creases in  cost,  and  that  is  what  you 
have  gotten. 

I  know-  also  that  there  has  been  ad- 
mission from  within  the  Agriculture 
Secretary's  department  regarding  who 
conceived  that  plan,  and  I  want  you  to 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Let  us  say  we  are  not  in  an  unusual 
position  here.  Why  then  do  we  have 
an  unusual  solution? 

Because  the  problem  we  have  now  is 
caused  by  huge  grain  surpluses.  That 
has  caused  farmers  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  in  dairying  to  come  into 
the  industry. 

The  growth  in  production  in  this 
country  has  been  mostly  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  that  has  resulted  in  se- 
rious problems  to  the  other  areas  of 
the  country.  What  this  compromise 
wilj  do— that  the  Conable  amendment 
will  not  do— is  prevent  serious  regional 
dislocations  and  protect  some  30.000 
family  farms  from  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Now  I  would  think  at  this  lime  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  a  family  farm 
and  understand  what  is  really  going  to 
happen.  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand this. 

We  could  talk  about  numbers,  we 
could  talk  about  cost  cuts,  we  can  talk 
about  consumer  prices,  but  there  are 
30,000  family  farms  like  this  one  [indi- 


cating] which  are  going  to  be  put  out 
of  busmess  if  we  pa-s.*;  the  Conable 
amendment , 

You  are  going  to  have  120.000  people 
who  will  be  put  out  of  the  occupation 
that  has  made  their  lives  so  rewarding. 
If  you  press  that  green  button,  you 
are  not  only  saying  goodby  to  30,000 
family  farms,  you  are  also  saying  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  the 
SI  billion  cost  of  that  exit  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  saying  that 
there  have  been  discussions  about  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  farmers  themselves 
who  have  come  forward  and  said:  "We 
will  contribute  money  out  of  our  own 
pockets  to  reward  those  who  will  cut 
back  production. 

We  do  not  want  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
that  cost. 

Mr,  ALBOSTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  sat  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  after- 
noon listening  to  this  debate.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  are  in- 
terested in  what  happens  to  the  farm- 
ers and  also  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  that  it  is  strange  that  we  are 
here  arguing  about  how  to  reduce  pro- 
duction when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  crazy  trying  to  figure  out  how 
they  are  going  to  increase  production. 
They  sit  in  their  same  body  and  try 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  produce.  We 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  farmers  we 
have  in  our  country,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  them,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
them  here  today  and  throw  them  out 
without  any  concern  whatever. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  back  in  1982  when 
we  had  the  reconciliation  that  we  in 
the  House  had  a  two-tier  system  that 
would  have  taken  care  of  this  situa- 
tion, that  we  would  not  be  in  the  prob- 
lem we  are  in  today  if  we  had  been 
able  to  pass  that  legislation  into  law? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS,  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  VOLKMER,  And  if  we  go  down 
the  route  of  the  Conable  amendment 
now  we  will  be  back  next  year  still 
trying  to  say  that  we  have  got  to 
reduce  production  and  we  have  to 
reduce  prices:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
bringing  that  to  our  attention.  I  would 
like  to  end  by  saying  that  the  choice 
here  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  give  those  30.000  farmers  a  chance 
to  survive.  If  in  the  next  15  months  we 
find  that  production  does  go  down  be- 
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cause  of  tht'  cost  of  grain  or  some 
other  reason,  then  we  will  have  given 
them  a  chance  to  survive.  Our  dairy 
farmers  have  come  forward  to  you  and 
me  and  .said.  Ixxik.  that  is  all  we 
want,  just  15  months  If  we  are  not  all 
right  by  then,  we  will  take  the  $1.50 
cut." 

n  1510 

Mr    nK  \.\  GARZA.  Mr    Chairman.  I 

yield  such  tune  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
the    Kenlleman    from    Wi.sconsin    (Mr 

K.ASTKNMKIEH  I 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
able  amendment  for  the  reasons  just 
stated  in  the  well  and  for  other  rca 
sons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend 
ment.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise,  because  the  approach  em 
bodied  in  this  amendment  will  not 
solve  the  i*in  problems  at  the  heart 
of  this  debatt  on  changes  in  the  dairy 
price  support  program:  The  continued 
overproduction  of  milk  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  resultant  high 
budgetary  cost  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
uct purchases. 

If  a  price  cut  alone  could  solve  the 
dairy  overproduction  problem,  then 
milk  production  would  have  dropped 
during  the  last  8  months  under  the 
current  milk  assessment  program 
whereby  the  U.S  Department  of  Agri 
culture  IS  deducting  first  50  cent,s  and 
now  $1  per  hundredw,fMght  from  all 
dairy  farmers.  This  program  effective- 
ly reduces  the  support  level  to  $12.10 
per  hundredweight,  only  10  cents 
above  what  advocates  of  the  Conable 
plan  suggest  should  be  the  support 
level  now. 

But  instead  of  reducing  production, 
as  its  advocates  claim  should  happen, 
production  has  actually  Increased  over 
year  earlier  levels  every  month  the  as- 
sessment program  has  b»'en  in  effect.  I 
predict  that  is  precisely  what  will 
happen  if  we  pass  the  Conable  plan 
Dairy  farmers  have  no  choice.  They 
are  caught  in  the  .squeeze  of  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  high  interest  rates,  and 
declining  real  milk  prices.  Should  their 
milk  price  drop  further,  their  only  al- 
ternative, short  of  losing  their  farm,  is 
to  increase  production. 

This  IS  why  we  must  reject  the  Con- 
able plan.  It  may  appeal  to  many  as 
the  simplest  approach,  but  it  is  also 
the  wrong  approacti 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com[)r<)rni.se 
agreement,  which  was  developed  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  agreement  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Block,  is  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  which  combines 
price  cuts  with  a  producer  funded  in 
centive  program  which  will  enable 
dairy  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion 

The  major  difference  between  the 
Conable  amendment  and  the  compro- 
mise plan  m  H.R.  4196  is  that  the  com- 


promise will  brln^;  milk  production 
into  line  with  consumption  without 
forcing  farmers  out  of  busine.ss  while 
the  Conable  plan  will  insure  prolonged 
surplus  production  and  continued  de- 
pression in  the  dairy  industry. 

Both  bills  will  reduce  the  effective 
support  price  immediately  to  between 
$12  and  $12.10  per  hundredweight. 
But  we  know  from  experience  that  will 
not  provide  sufficient  production  cut- 
backs. The  compromi.se  agreement 
goes  a  step  further  and  provides  that 
diary  farmers  who  agree  to  cut  their 
production  will  receive  an  incentive 
payment  for  doing  so.  Moreover  dairy 
farmers  them.selves  agree  to  the  bill's 
provision  that  they  pay  a  50  cent  as- 
.sessment  to  fund  a  large  portion  of  the 
incentive  payments. 

If  milk  production  does  not  drop  by 
sufficient  levels,  spelled  out  in  the  leg- 
islation, then  further  reductions  in  the 
support  level  would  be  enacted  under 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  4196  In  fact, 
both  proposals  could  result  m  a  reduc- 
tion in  support  prices  of  $1.50. 

Thus,  the  choice  before  us  is  clear. 
We  can  enact  a  price  cut  which  will 
not  .solve  the  problem  or  we  can  pro 
vide  a  reasoned,  balanced  approach  de 
signed  to  reduce  support  prices  and  en- 
courage production  cutbacks.  Let  us 
resolve  the  problem.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  the  Conable  amendment  and 
move  onto  final  pa.s.sage  of  H.R.  4196 
without  crippling  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  de  la 
C\KJ.\<  has  H'.  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
CoNABi.Ei  has  3'.  minutes  remaining 

By  tradition,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  i^  Garza)  may  close 
debate. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin).  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
has  done  yeoman  work  in  arriving  at 
thi.'^  compromise 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  (.  hairman.  I  did 
not  expect  to  take  my  time  to  talk 
about  this,  but  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day 
when  we  have  to  sit  in  this  Chamber 
and  listen  to  someone  resort  to  savag 
ing  an  individual  such  as  we  just 
heard. 

I  just  think  it  is  reprehensible  that 
someone  would  take  this  well  and 
resort  to  naming  an  individual,  and 
putting  that  individual  in  such  a  pos- 
ture tliat  It  amounts  to  nothing  le.ss 
than  a  scurrilou.s  attack  upon  that  in 
dividual,  and.  1  might  add.  on  an  indi 
vidual.  who  did  not  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  alleged. 

1  was  involved  in  that  conference 
committee  last  year.  We  took  the  bill 
that  we  passed  out  of  subcommittee 
and  committee  and  passed  on  the 
floor,  we  took  it  into  conference.  And 
we  met  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  Cap 
itol.  down  in  Senator  1j:ahys  office  in 
the  Capitol     And   the    first    person   to 


give  us  the  piece  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  the  assessment,  the  dcjllar 
tax.  was  a  gentleman  who  was  then  an 
assistant  to  Senator  Cochran.  That 
was  the  first  time  anyone  had  ever 
seen  it.  And  we  were  forced  to  accept 
it. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN  referred  to  always  supported  the 
bill  that  we  pas.sed  in  the  subcommit 
tee.  the  full  committee,  and  the 
House,  the  two-tier  pricing  system, 
with  a  cap  on  Government  expendi 
tures. 

And  so  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear 
on  that  point.  I  have  no  obligation  to 
stand  here  and  defend  any  individual, 
but  only  when  I  believe  an  individual 
is  very  unfairly  attacked  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  that  individual 
cannot  in  any  way  reply. 

And  I  am  sorry  that  that  thing  had 
to  happen  here  today. 

And  I  just  want  to  move  on  from 
that  and  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
other  misconception.  And  that  is 
somehow,  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, always  wants  to  bust  the  Treas- 
ury and  give  everything  away  to  the 
dairy  farmers. 

The  bill  that  I  just  referred  to  that 
we  took  to  conference  last  year  would 
have  capped  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Gov 
ernment  expenditures  at  $850  million, 
period.  We  could  not  have  spent  any 
more  than  that,  we  capped  it  at  $850 
million.  The  administration  would  not 
accept  it.  Therefore,  we  had  the  as- 
.se.ssment  forced  upon  us.  as  I  just  reit- 
erated to  this  body,  in  conference. 
That  is  why  1  nfu.sed  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  that  is  why  I  refu.sed  to 
vote  for  that  reconciliation  bill. 

And  you  know  w  hat  t  he  cost  was  last 
year  of  the  dairy  program''  A  stagger 
ing  $2.3  billion. 

We  wanted  to  cap  it  at  $850  million 
The  administration  came  through  sup- 
porting the  assessment.  Not  me.  1 
never  supported  that  assessment.  Our 
committee  never  supported  that  as 
.sessment.  And  it  cost  us  $2.3  billion. 

So  do  not  have  the  mi.sconceptlon 
that  we  are  always  trying  to  bust  the 
Treasury.  We  were  the  ones  that 
wanted  to  save  the  Government 
money.  We  were  the  ones  last  year 
that  wanted  to  cut  the  surplus  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  again 
this  year. 

Defeat  the  Conable  ainendinen!  and 
we  will  begin  to  cut  Ihi.s  surphi.s 

Mr  CONABLK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  tnay  consume  to 
the    getitleman    from    New    York    iMr 

BOEHLERT). 

Mr  B0EHIJ-:RT.  I  thank  I  tie  gentle 
man  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  Conable  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  thi' 
dairy  compromise  bill  and  opposing 
the    Conable    substituti'    f<ir    a    simple 


reason:  The  compromise  is  a  better 
deal  for  taxpayers,  consumers,  and 
farmers 

I  have  reached  this  decision  only 
after  long  deliberation  and  careful 
study  that  included  numerous  exten- 
sive di.scu.ssions  with  farmers  in  my 
congressional  di.stnct 

I  have  concluded  that  the  compro- 
mise is  the  surest  way  to  accomplish 
all  our  goals. 

First,  let  us  look  at  our  overall  goal- 
cutting  the  burgeoning  dairy  surplus 

Figures  from  the  nonpartisan  Con 
gressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  indicate  that  the  surplus  this 
fiscal  year  under  the  Conable  substi- 
tute would  be  iTiore  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  one  that  would  accumulate 
under  the  compromise  The  choice 
seems  clear. 

The  compromise  would  accomplish  a 
significant  cut  in  the  surplus  without 
threatening  another  goal  -limiting  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  to  the  taxpayer 
Again,  let  us  look  at  the  CBO  and 
USDA  figures,  which  even  Congress 
man  Conable  concedes  are  accurate 
The  figures  show  the  Conable  pro- 
gram costing  taxpayers  almost  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  compromise  during 
this  fi.scal  year.  That  is  because  the 
compromise  places  some  of  the  burden 
for  paying  for  the  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram where  it  belongs -on  the  farmers 
who  will  benefit  Again,  the  choice 
seems  clear. 

But  most  taxpayers  are  also  consum- 
ers. Will  the  compromise's  tax  benefits 
be  offset  by  price  hikes''  The  answer  is 
simple— no.  The  compromise  is  also 
the  plan  most  likely  to  accomplish  our 
goal  of  helping  consumers. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that 
price  support  cuts  do  not  trickle  down 
to  the  supermarket  Middlemen  gain; 
consumers  and  farmers  lo.se  when  the 
support  level  is  dropped.  It  is  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  consumers  would  bene- 
fit at  all  from  the  Conable  plan. 

The  compromise,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  drop  in  prices  for 
chicken,  pork,  and  beef.  Again,  the 
choice  is  clear. 

Will  taxpayers  and  consumers  bene- 
fit from  the  compromi.se  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farmers?  Once  again,  a  simple 
"no"  is  the  answer. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  our  deci- 
sions here  today  are  not  abstract  legis- 
lative questions  for  our  farmers,  they 
are  quite  literally  a  matter  of  financial 
life  or  death.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
for  many  the  Conable  plan  means 
death,  particularly  for  our  .smallest 
farmers. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
30,000  farmers  would  go  under  as  a 
result  of  the  sharp  and  immediate 
drop  in  the  price  support  level  that 
the  Conable  substitute  would  imple- 
ment. 

Some  might  argue  that  those  small, 
marginal    farmers   should    go   out    of 


business  or  that  they  want  to  go  out  of 
business.  But  at  least  the  compromise 
gives  such  farmers  a  way  to  ease  their 
way  out  of  the  business,  rather  than 
forcing  them  into  bankruptcy. 

But  what  of  the  vast  majority  of 
dairymen  who  will  remain  in  farming? 
The  compromise  is  the  best  deal  for 
them  as  well.  Not  only  does  the  bill 
allow  them  to  cut  production  gradual- 
ly, it  includes— and  this  is  essential—a 
milk  promotion  program.  Experts 
agree  that  the  demand  for  milk  could 
be  boosted  significantly.  Some  studies 
have  shown  that  each  dollar  spent  on 
promotion  yields  as  much  as  $6  m  ad- 
ditional sales-a  clear  benefit  for  our 
farmers.  And  again  a  clear  choice  for 
us  in  Congress. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  com- 
promise bill  is  perfect.  I  was  extremely 
disappointed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
dinger  amendment,  which  would  have 
made  the  bill  more  equitable  by  pro- 
viding relief  for  our  smallest  farmers. 
Chairman  de  la  Garza  has  suggested 
that  perhaps  those  farmers  will  have 
to  be  -sacrificed."  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  such  a  cavalier  attitude. 
These  farmers  deserve  relief. 

The  dinger  amendment  would  have 
assured  that  only  farmers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  surplus  bear  the  cost  of 
eliminating  it.  Specifically,  it  would 
exempt  farmers  who  do  not  overpro- 
dULe  from  paying  the  50-cent  assess- 
ment. This  is  only  fair.  One  of  our 
complaints  about  the  as.sessment  all 
along  has  been  that  it  penalizes  farm- 
ers who  have  done  nothing  wrong. 
That  complaint  remains  valid. 

But  even  with  that  major  defect,  the 
compromise  merits  passage.  It  will 
benefit  taxpayers,  consumers,  and 
farmers— a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  a  single  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  a  soaring  pleasure  to  yield  my  re- 
maining time.  3'l  minutes,  to  the  clari- 
on voire  of  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  Michel). 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin  iMr,  Obeyi 
just  suggested  that  I  have  the  gentle- 
man's words  taken  down  and  1  think 
that  they  will  be  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Conable  amendment. 

I  believe  it  is  the  best  and  only  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  problem  we  face 
here  today. 

We  all  know  the  problem:  Too  much 
dairy  production  and  not  enough  dairy 
consumption. 

We  have  two  choices  before  us:  One 
is  offered  by  the  .same  dairy  leadership 
that  brought  us  massive  price  support 
increases  in  the  early  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  the  present  onerous  $1 
milk  lax.  The  choice  is  embodied  in 
the  committee  bill  and  it  embraces  the 
philosophy  of  further  complicated  and 
expensive  Government  tinkering  in 
the  market.  It  may  bt    benevolent  in 


ius  intent,  but  it  is  malevolent   in  re- 
sults. 

It  pays  people  not  to  work  and  it 
pays  them  handsomely. 

"The  other  choice  is  the  choice  that 
has  been  successfully  chosen  by  our 
Nation  five  times  since  World  War  II. 
It  calls  for  minimizmg  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  this  segment  of 
American  agriculture  and  for  maximiz- 
ing market  forces. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  clear  choice  that 
we  have  today. 

Soon  the  roll  will  be  called,  and  we 
can  each  exercise  our  own  choice  and 
\ote  our  conviction,  but  before  we  do 
so,  there  are  a  couple  political  realities 
that  ought  to  be  brought  out  into  the 
open. 

First,  let  me  teil  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  tobacco  that  you  are  riding 
a  sick  horse.  If  you  think  this  commit- 
tee dairy  bill  is  ever  going  to  become 
law.  you  are  making  a  big  mistake. 

Some  of  you  should  support  the 
Conable  amendment  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  have  an  insurance 
policy  on  what  I  predict  will  be  a  dead 
horse  before  this  year  is  over. 

The  Conable  amendment  will  com- 
pletely repeal  the  unpopular  "milk 
tax"  which  the  committee  bill  retains. 
It  will  open  new  dairy  market*— up 
to  1.3  billion  pounds  according  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

It  will  please  the  pocket  book  of  your 
best  friend  in  the  market,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  by  about  $1.9  billion. 
right  away. 

I  will  not  devastate  the  cattle  indus- 
try which  contends  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  will  cost  them  $2  billion,  or 
pork  producers  who  fear  a  $300  mil- 
lion loss,  or  poultry  producers  who 
stand  to  lose  $250  million. 

The  Conable  amendment  is  medicine 
that  has  worked  in  the  past  and  will 
work  again. 

To  my  conservative  friends,  let  me 
say  this:  Conable  is  best  by  a  billion  so 
far  as  the  budget  is  concerned. 

By  now  every  Member  of  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  the  administra- 
tion s  most  recent  cost  estimates  of 
the  various  options: 

The  Conable  amendment  will  save 
over  $1  billion  more  in  the  next  4 
fiscal  years  than  the  committee  bill. 

It  will  save  taxpayers  nearly  $200 
million  in  the  next  2  years  when  com- 
pared to  the  committee  bill. 

I  know  there  are  differing  projec- 
tions being  tos.sed  around,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  .savings  in  the  Con- 
able amendment  are  real. 

The  savings  estimates  in  the  Con- 
able approach  are  more  realistic  and 
more  dependable  than  the  projections 
on  the  cost  of  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  not  producing. 

The  bill  before  us  is  one  that  calls 
for  payments  that  can  reach  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Yes,  millions  of 
dollars. 
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riie  figures  on  this  question  are  in- 
disputable. A  7,000-cow  farm— and 
there  is  one  in  California  I  am  told 
that  has  9.000  cows— would  receive 
$2.7  million  for  reducing  its  produc- 
tion of  milk  by  30  percent  under  this 
bill. 

Payments  like  these  are  not  just 
absurd— they  are  obscene. 

As  both  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont have  pointed  out.  a  medium  to  a 
large  producer  of  500  cows  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  of  $225,000. 

I  hope  you  will  choose  wisely  today. 
The  choice  is  simple.  The  choice  is 
clear.  My  choice  is  the  Conable 
amendment. 

I  hope  it  is  yours,  too. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
think  too  much  of  it  in  the  early  part 
of  my  career,  but  it  means  a  lot  to  me 
today,  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
farmer  down  in  my  district. 

He  was  complaining  about  a  piece  of 
agricultural  legislation.  The  weather 
was  lousy.  And  I  said  to  him.  "Well. 
John,  isn't  it  awful  that  the  weather 
has  been  so  bad?"  Trying  to  change 
the  subject. 

And  he  said,  •Son."  he  says.  "I  count 
on  the  Lord  giving  me  good  weather  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more  than  I  count  on  the 
Government  giving  me  the  kind  of 
program  I  need." 

The  American  dairy  farmer  deserves 
better  than  what  the  Government  has 
done  to  him  in  the  course  of  this  dairy 
legislation. 

I  started  out  working  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  House  to  put  a 
compromise  together.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Coelho)  and  I 
took  it  on  ourselves  personally  to  go 
sit  down  with  various  segments  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  get  them  to  work 
up  a  compromise  that  the  administra- 
tion would  buy. 

They  came  up  with  a  compromise. 
They  reluctantly  bit  the  bullet  and 
marched  down  to  Block's  office  and 
they  put  a  compromise  together  and 
everybody  said,  "Gosh,  we  are  glad  it 
finally  worked.  " 

n  1520 

And  then  it  goes  over  to  the  other 
body,  that  great  distinguished  deliber- 
ative place,  and  it  sails  through  there. 
It  does  not  even  get  cold.  I  mean  it  has 
not  even  had  time  to  touch  the  ground 
over  here.  And  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  on  it  like 
ducks  on  a  June  bug.  And  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  have  had  two  threats  here 
today  on  the  floor.  The  minority 
leader  has  advised  me  that  the  tobacco 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  is  riding  a 
dead  horse.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  has  said  the  same 
thing.  Is  that  a  veto  threat?  Are  we 
going  to  get  vetoed  in  the  House  on 


something  that  was  perfectly  accepta- 
ble to  the  other  body? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer  deserves  better  than 
that.  I  believe  that  this  House  de- 
serves better  than  that.  And  I  believe 
that  we  should  send  a  strong  message 
all  the  way  down  to  the  different  parts 
of  this  town.  Let  us  defeat  the  Con- 
able amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  the  remamder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  there 
has  been  so  much  misinformation.  The 
Conable  approach  was  tried  in  1974.  It 
did  not  work.  It  was  a  di-saster.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  to  open  up  imports. 
We  had  to  ask  other  countries  to  .send 
milk  to  us.  It  was  a  complete  disaster. 
That  approach  did  not  work.  President 
Nixon  had  to  open  up  the  imports. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing, yes.  maybe  a  little  bit  too 
much.  One  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  distribution.  There  are 
still  hungry  people  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  still  hungry  people 
in  the  world.  I  know  that  for  some  of 
the  Members  it  is  a  matter  of  so  we 
reduce  the  number  of  farmers.  "  The 
farmers  who  are  in  trouble  are  good, 
efficient  farmers;  but  the  high  interest 
rates  and  the  problems  of  the  near 
past  have  overburdened  them  with 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  want  to  save  every  young 
farmer  I  can.  because  we  are  going  to 
need  that  milk,  we  are  going  to  need 
that  nutrition  for  us  and  for  the 
world.  I  think  it  would  almost  be  a  sin 
to  put  people  completely  and  forever 
out  of  business  and  then  have  to  come 
back  and  ask  other  countries  to  supply 
us  milk  that  we  could  well  have  been 
producing. 

The  Conable  amendment  will,  on  the 
admission  of  its  supporters,  take  farm- 
ers out  of  production  by  the  thou- 
sands, never  to  get  them  back.  One 
farmer  on  the  land  is  worth  to  me 
more  than  one  missile  in  Europe  or 
anything  else  that  we  could  do 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
members  to  vote  no  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  committee  bill  and  oppose 
the  Conable  substitute. 

The  committee  bill  represents  an  ef- 
fective, good-faith  compromise.  It  does 
not  place  all  the  burden  on  the  Na- 
tion's milk  producers.  Neither  does  it 
continue  a  price  support  program  that 
is  overexpensive.  Nor  does  the  bill 
force  consumers  to  shoulder  unaccept- 
able burdens.  The  committee  bill,  in 
other  words,  reconciles  these  interests 
in  the  best  way  possible. 

The  Conable  substitute,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
people  who  talked  to  my  office,  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  the  com- 


mittee bill.  Unlike  the  Conable  substi- 
tute, the  committee  bill  gives  dairy- 
men a  real  incentive  to  cut  production. 
The  Conable  language  would  in  all 
likelihood  drive  production  levels  up. 
as  farmers  would  be  forced  to  produce 
more  in  order  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence for  lower  prices  and  higher  pro- 
duction costs. 

As  far  as  consumer  costs  go.  the 
committee  bill  does  not  place  vast  new- 
burdens  on  the  consumer.  It  would 
leave  current  retail  milk  prices  about 
the  same— perhaps  a  penny  less  per 
gallon  than  present  prices,  if  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  studies  are  ac- 
curate. The  committee  bill  would,  ac- 
cording to  that  same  estimate,  reduce 
butter  prices  by  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's breathless  claims  about 
how  much  better  off  the  consumers 
would  be  under  the  Conable  bill,  the 
fact  is  that  the  consumer  position  will 
improve  if  the  committee  bill  is  ap- 
proved. 

What  is  more  important,  the  taxpay- 
ers as  a  whole  will  save  money  if  the 
committee  recommendation  is  accept- 
ed. Support  costs  will  be  reduced.  In 
the  long  run.  when  you  add  up  all  the 
benefits  and  burdens,  the  individual, 
ordinary  consumer  and  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be  better  off  if  the  committee 
bill  is  adopted. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  to  us  a  bill  that  is 
responsible,  a  bill  that  is  workable, 
and  a  bill  that  spreads  the  burdens  in 
a  fair  way.  The  administration  is  play- 
ing its  usual  games  with  budget  num- 
bers, clouding  the  issue  with  ever- 
changing  estimates,  and  dragging  all 
manner  of  new-found  objections  across 
the  stage.  All  these  estimates  are  sub- 
ject to  speculation  and  adjustment.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  if  you  took  all 
the  economists  in  the  world  and  laid 
them  end  to  end.  they  would  never 
reach  a  conclusion.  That  being  the 
case,  we  would  be  well  advised  to  con- 
sider just  what  the  committee  has 
done  here— and  that  is  to  report  a  bill 
that  fairly  reconciles  all  the  interests 
at  stake.  That  is  something  we  can  all 
understand,  and  that  is  something 
that  is  worthy  of  our  support.  The 
committee  bill  merits  support:  the 
Conable  substitute  falls  short. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  vote  we  will  be  taking  shortly  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
ones  with  which  I  have  had  to  grapple 
personally.  As  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  know  that  the 
committee  made  a  real  effort  to  devel- 
op a  solution  to  a  very  serious  and 
complex  problem.  But.  after  thorough 
study  and  extensive  discussions  of  the 
committee  bill  coupled  with  the 
Harkin  amendment  and  the  alterna- 
tive Conable  approach.  I  have  come  to 


the  ronclu.sion  that  the  Conable 
option  will  re.sult  in  the  betltr  overall 
poliry.  for  dairy  farmers,  for  consum- 
ers, for  the  taxpayers,  and.  I  would 
add.  for  other  farmers  as  well. 

I  would  stress  that  neither  of  the  al- 
ternatives before  us  are  perfect:  they 
are.  after  all.  trying  to  get  us  out  of  a 
less  than  perfect  situation  to  put  it 
mildly.  The  bottom  line  in  all  of  thi.s 
needs  to  be  that  we  craft  the  most 
workable  plan  for  reducing  these  in- 
credible surpluses  of  dairy  products 
while  minimizing  the  disruptions  to 
the  agricultural  economy  and.  hope- 
fully, seeing  that  some  price  relief  ulti- 
mately reaches  consumers  as  a  result 
of  all  this. 

The  committee  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop a  plan  that  would  achieve  all  of 
those  goals,  but  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  be  best  off 
with  the  straightforward  approach  of- 
fered in  the  Conable  amendment.  It 
sends  a  clear  signal  for  lower  produc- 
tion through  reduced  price  protection 
for  the  dairy  industry.  That  should  be 
a  plus  for  consumers  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  reduced  prices  at  the 
producer  level  will  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. At  the  same  time.  I  think  the 
olraight  price  reduction  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  Conable  amendment  will 
minimize  what  I  am  afraid  would  turn 
into  a  real  administrative  headache  in 
attempting  to  implement  the  commit- 
tee's bill.  All  too  often,  the  Govern- 
ment's intervention,  no  matter  how 
well  meaning,  can  result  in  severe  dis- 
locations instead  of  smooth  and  re- 
fined modifications.  The  Conable  ap- 
proach will  keep  us  out  of  that  and 
leave  the  question  to  the  marketplace 
where  I  am  hopeful  this  can  be  re- 
solved. 

In  closing.  I  would  make  two  ob.ser- 
vations,  one  specifically  relating  to  the 
vote  at  hand  and  a  second  relating  to 
the  debate  which  this  question  has 
generated  here  in  the  House.  On  this 
question  in  specific,  I  think  there  is 
little  question  that  either  the  Conable 
approach  or  the  committee  bill  would 
be  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
present  situation.  We  cannot  go  on 
with  these  massive  stockpiles,  they  are 
a  drain  on  the  economy  and  the  Feder- 
al Treasury.  They  are  doing  little  posi- 
tive. On  the  nature  of  the  debate  on 
this.  I  would  say  that  I  am  encour- 
aged. I  am  encouraged  becau.sc  it  has 
been  heated  and  it  has  generated  some 
creative  thought.  Over  recent  years  we 
have  heard  a  growing  call  for  "new 
ideas'  in  a  whole  range  of  governmen- 
tal programs;  I  hope  this  is  a  sign  that 
we  now  are  goinK  to  see  a  real  debate 
begin  on  some  fundamental  "new 
ideas"  in  agriculture  policy.  For  the 
good  of  our  farmers— who  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  are  still  the 
backbone  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours— we  need  to  include  them  in  the 
search  for  new  policies.  Just  as  other 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  being  af- 


fected by  technology  and  changes  m 
the  world  at  large,  the  same  holds  true 
for  farmers.  As  we  move  beyond  this 
specific  debate  and  on  to  the  broader 
quest  ion.s  posed  by  the  next  omnibus 
farm  bill.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
work  together  to  forge  new  opportuni- 
ties for  this  vital  sector  of  our  econo- 
my.* 

•  Mr.  SWIFT  Mr,  Chairm.an.  I  rise  in 
somewhat  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
Conable  amendment.  I  have  over  700 
dairy  farmers  in  my  district  who  have 
been  writing  and  calling  me  concern- 
ing this  bill.  They  all  agree  that  the 
current  dairy  program  is  not  working, 
but  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  they 
have  very  different  ideas  on  how  to 
correct  the  dairy  program. 

One  provision  which  they  all  do 
agree  on  however,  is  the  national  pro- 
motion program  contained  in  the  com- 
promise bill.  Washington  State  dairy 
farmers  have  already  assessed  them- 
selves 14.3  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  a  dairy  promotion  program.  This 
program  works  in  Washington  State 
and  will  work  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Conable  amendment  eliminates 
the  national  advertising  promotion 
program,  the  best  part  of  the  compro- 
mise bill. 

But.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  the  end 
of  it. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
been  beseigcd  by  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  who  knows  whom  else 
showing  that  if  X  happens,  then  Y 
will  surely  follow.  All  of  these  statis- 
tics prove  whatever  you  want  them  to, 
depending  on  who  you  are  and  what 
your  position  is.  But  the  one  statistic 
that  I  have  that  is  hard  to  manipulate 
is  the  actual  past  history  of  Dr. 
Truman  Graf.  University  of  Wisconsin 
economist.  These  numbers  show  that 
in  the  past  when  dairy  farmers  re- 
duced their  price,  no  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  consumers'  price  oc- 
curred. This  year,  the  price  that  dairy 
farmers  were  paid  in  Florida  dropped 
by  95  cents  per  hundredweight.  The 
price  that  the  consumer  paid  in  the 
store  for  milk  was  unchanged.  But  the 
theory  of  the  Conable  amendment 
runs  contrary  to  this  historical  record. 
The  theory  is  that  the  price  reduc- 
tions will  be  passed  through  and  the 
lower  retail  prices  will  increase  con- 
sumption, thus  reducing  surpluses.  It 
is  a  great  .scenario  and  I  truly  wish  it 
would  work  that  way.  There  is.  howev- 
er, no  reason  to  think  it  will.  The  evi- 
dence, in  fact,  is  that  it  will  not. 

Dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation  have  in  the  past  shown  us  what 
the  response  to  the  approach  con- 
tained in  the  Conable  amendment  will 
be:  They  will  be  forced  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  keep  their  income  steady  so 
as  to  pay  their  operating  expenses  as 
they    are    currently    doing    with    the 


dreaded  SI  assessment.  This  leads  to_ 
increased  surpluses  and  therefore  in- 
creased costs  for  the  dairy  program. 
That  is  not  the  author's  intent.  And 
certainly  the  amendment  seems  at- 
tractive at  first.  But  nothing  is  ever  as 
simple  as  it  seems  and  the  Conable 
amendment  will  have  effects  directly 
opposed  of  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  It 
is  for  that  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment .• 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  174.  noes 
250.  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  476] 


Ackerman 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Bad  ham 

Barnes 

Banlett 

Bat  eman 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boland 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brovm  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

DAmours 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  I  OK) 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FoElielta 

Frank 

Franklin 

Gibbons 


AYES- 174 

Glickman 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Hall  I  OH  1 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnell 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Howard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kazen 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Mrazek 

Nelson 
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D  1530 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  and  Mr 
RINALDO  changed  their  votos  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr  STOKi-^ 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1540 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  CLINCER 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clingeh:  Page 
4.  line  7.  Insert  the  following  after  ■produc- 
ers". "In  excess  of  their  respective  market- 
ing histories  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)  and  prorated  quarterly,  and  by  produc- 
ers who  have  no  marketing  histories  a.s  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3).". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  355.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger)  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Penn-sylvania  'Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
those  Members  who  represent  small 
dairy  farms  whose  owners  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall  or  into  bankruptcy 
by  virtue  of  the  very  onerous  50-cent 
assessment  or  the  $1  assessment  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  them,  the 
amendment  1  am  offering  this  after- 
noon is  the  last  train  leaving  the  sta- 
tion to  eliminate  that  burden,  particu- 
larly on  the  small  dairy  farmer  who 
has  not  contributed  to  the  enormous 
surplus  we  have  developed  in  recent 
years. 

What  my  amendment  does.  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  simply,  is  to  make  the 
50-cent  per  hundredweight  assess- 
ment—which, under  the  compromise 
bill,  is  mandatory  on  all  farms  and  on 
all  production  — apply  only  to  those 
who  increase  their  production,  as  de- 
termined by  their  marketing  history. 
The  objective  is  to  relieve  those  who 
have  not  contributed  to  the  surplus 
and  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  sur- 
plus from  that  very,  very  burdensome 
assessment  which,  as  I  say.  has  driven 
most  of  them  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rationale  for  of 
fering  my  amendment  is  straightfor- 
ward, I  represent,  as  1  suspect  many 
others  do.  a  district  which  has  many 
.small  family-oriented  dairy  farmers, 
and  their  concerns  have  not  really 
been  addre.ssed  totally  by  this  compro 
mise  bill,  and  certainly  they  were  not 
addressed  at  all  by  the  Conable  substi- 
tute. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  rural 
population     in     the     Nation— this     is 


.siinift  hiriK  itia.t  niari\'  people  do  not  re- 
alize and  my  dairy  fiirincrs.  together 
with.  I  am  .sure,  many  others,  liave 
only  about  M)  to  li.S  row.s  on  an  aver- 
age They  tjiuMcalls'  arc  providing  milk 
to  rural  Pfnn.s\lvania  loun.s.  villages, 
and  boroii^'hs 

I    know     that     .Sii    ctTit.s    a    liundrcd 
weight     a.s    ail     ,i.\.sc.s.sm<rit     docs    not 
sound  like  a  lot  of  nmnt  >,  but  it  has 
placed    an    enormous    .strain    on    the 
family  farmer  who  i.s  rtirrently  operat 
ing  on  a  very  razor-thin  margin 

The  primary  goal  of  this  amcnclmcni 
and  of  this  legislation,  which  I  think  is 
desperately  neeied.  is  to  reduce  our 
milk  production  and.  In  so  doing, 
reduce  our  staggering  surplus  and  the 
associated  costs  that  go  with  it.  It  is 
well  documented— and  ha.s  been  all 
afternoon— that  our  present  ->  i  . m.  m; 
collecting  the  $1  per  hundred<Aeigtii 
assessment  on  milk  production  is  forc- 
ing our  dairy  farm  families  to  try  to 
increase  milk  production  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  lo.ss  of  income. 

The  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  assessment  problem  of  the  small 
dairy  farmer  is  one  that  he  cannot  cor- 
rect because  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
increase  his  production  to  make  up 
that  slack. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  recently  a  study  was  done  in  New- 
England  which  showed  that  of  all  the 
dairy  farms,  those  that  had  the  small 
herds  of  30  to  39  cows  did  not  increase 
production  during  the  time  that  the 
assessment  has  been  imposed.  As  for 
the  larger  farms,  yes,  they  did  increase 
their  production  to  make  up  that 
slack,  but  because  the  small  farmer  is 
at  a  real  disadvantage  and  he  is  in  a 
real  crunch  with  high  interest  rates 
and  high  feed  costs,  he  was  unable  to 
raise  his  production  to  make  up  that 
slack. 

D  1550 

It  is  unfortunate,  because  the  dairy 
legislation  should  not  be  geared  to 
force  the  small  dairy  farmer  out  of 
business.  That,  I  submit,  is  what  hap- 
pens if  this  assessment  continues  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  small  dairy  farmer 
who  has  not  contributed  to  the  sur- 
plus. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  is 
desperately  needed,  but  let  us  not 
make  the  same  mistake  and  force  an 
assessment  on  small  dairy  farmers  and 
not  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  living. 

My  amendment  would  basically  use 
the  50-cent.  hundredweight  assess- 
ment, as  a  penalty  to  make  it  finan- 
cially unattractive  to  overproduce 
milk. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
think   this   as   a   worthy   amendment. 


vote     on 


and 

the 


Ch"irman.    will 


one  which  the  f;entleman  has  worked 
with  the  local  dairy  farmers  to 
produce,  and  will  really  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  that  small  family  farmer. 

I    congratulate    the    gentleman 
urt;e     an     affirmative 
amendment. 

Mr,    HARKIN     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  ^zentleman  for  yieldintr. 

While  I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for 
the  gentleman's  position  and  for  his 
amendment  and  while  I  have  a  lot  of 
sympathy  for  the  dairy  farmers  that 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  help  here. 
the  problem  with  the  amendment,  I 
think,  is  that  it  would  exempt,  as  I  un 
derstand  it,  about  60  percent  of  our 
producers. 

The  way  the  compromise  is  crafted, 
about  two-thirds,  almost  clo.se  to  70 
percent  of  the  money  that  we  are 
going  to  use  to  pay  for  the  diversion, 
comes  from  the  a.sses,sment. 

Therefore,  if  we  exempt  60  percent 
of  the  producers  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to,  it  shifts  the  burden  of 
paying  for  the  diversion  from  the  pro- 
ducers to  the  taxpayers,  and  as  unfair 
■^s  it  might  be  to  have  these  farmers 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
pay  the  a.s.se.ssment.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably even  a  little  more  unfair  to  have 
the  taxpayers  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  CLINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
would  only  respond  by  saying  that  I  do 
not  think  we  are  sure  how  many  farm- 
ers are  going  to  be  affected  by  this 
amendment;  but  I  would  point  out 
that  our  basic  objective  here,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  reduce  the  burden 
that  the  surplus  has  created. 

Now.  It  .seems  to  me  that  without 
this  kind  of  relief  provided  to  the 
small  dairy  farmer,  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  surplus,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  it  by  forcing  him  out  of  business. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me,  that  the  cost  we  now  incur  in 
terms  of  supporting  the  surplus  is 
about  $17  per  hundredweight,  so  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
ducing that  $17.  I  would  question 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  that  much  of 
a  drain  on  the  CCC, 

In  addition  to  my  dislike  of  as.se.ss- 
ment.s.  there  are  other  important  rea- 
.sons  why  I  feel  my  amendment  has 
merit:  First,  dairy  farm  families  have 
seen  the  dairy  price  support  frozen  for 
3  years.  Second,  the  cost  of  grain  to 
feed  the  cows  ha.s  increased  markedly 
and  IS  working  as  a  support  price  drop 
for  the  farmers  I  feel  thai  this  fact 
alone  will  bring  about  milk  reduction. 
Third,  if  milk  production  is  to  be  re- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  family 
farm  system,  our  schools  and  rural  in- 
tegrity will  be  deeply  damaged  as 
farmland  is  idled. 


We  are  fortunate  to  be  here  today  to 
debate  a  complex  problem  that  other 
countries  do  not  have  to  face,  that  of 
.■^olving  a  problem,  of  abundance  rather 
than  .scarcity.  Plea.se  remember  that 
included  in  H.R.  4196.  the  po.ssibility 
exists  for  cuts  in  the  price  if  milk  pro- 
duction is  not  reduced  during  the  15- 
month  period  of  the  paid  diversion 
program.  My  amendment  just  seeks  to 
insure  that  small  dairy  farmers  are 
guen  an  opportuiuty  to  remain  m  the 
marketplace  with  hope  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  dairy  surplus  night- 
mare adequately  reduce  their  produc- 
tion. Otherwise,  without  my  amend- 
ment. 1  am  afraid  that  we  will  only 
succeed  m  reducing  milk  by  forcing 
small  dairy  farmers  out  of  business.  If 
that  is  the  case,  and  indigenous  small 
dairy  operations  are  assumed  by  out- 
of-State  corporate  farming  interests.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  never  have  to 
gather  here  to  debate  a  national  scar- 
city. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  which  would  appl\ 
the  50-cent  reduction  in  price  on  all 
milk  marketed  for  commercial  u.se 
only  to  those  farmers  whose  milk  pro- 
duction exceeded  their  base  period 
production. 

I  have  talked  with  and  met  with 
many  dairy  farmers  in  my  district, 
such"  a-s  John  Frederick  of  New  Hope. 
Pa,,  who  own  and  maintain  relatively 
small,  family-oriented  dairy  farms. 
Their  farms  are  not  responsible  for 
the  intolerable  dairy  surplus  situation 
that  we  are  faced  with  at  this  time.  In 
fact.  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  larg- 
est iural  population  in  the  Nation,  is 
not  a  State  which  produces  far  more 
milk  than  it  consumes. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
fine  work  they  did  m  bringing  this  im- 
portant compromise  legislation  to  the 
floor.  By  combining  price  cuts  and  a 
farmer-financed  temporary  incentive 
plan  to  reduce  production.  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  allow  the  dairy  in- 
dustry to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  production  without  causing 
irreparable  damage  to  our  Nation's 
ability  to  provide  its  own  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  actions 
which  we  take  today  to  reduce  the 
dairy  surplus  in  the  short  run  across 
the  Nation  must  not  have  the  unfortu- 
nate long  run  side  effect  of  forcing  our 
small  dairy  farms  out  of  business. 
Small  dairy  farmers  and  their  families 
who  work  hard  every  day  of  the  year 
and  have  already  reduced  their  milk 
production  do  not  deserve  this  fate. 

Statewide  farming  groups  such  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association, 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Union,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  have 
indicated  their  strong  support  of  the 
Clinger  amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that 


my  colleagues  will  join  me  m  support- 
ing the  Clinger  amendment  to  help 
insure  the  viability  of  our  small  dairy 
farmers  as  well  as  support  the  overall 
dairy  compromise  package. 

Mr,  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Ridge ', 

Mr,  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ClingerI. 
I  will  ask  my  colleagues  from  non- 
dairy  area£  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
neeids  of  the  urban  small  business  man 
to  take  a  look  at  the  amendment  and 
to  share  some  of  that  sensitivity  for 
the  needs  of  the  rural  small  business 
man  to  take  a  look  at  the  amendment 
and  to  share  some  of  that  sensitivity 
for  the  needs  of  the  rural  small  busi- 
ness man.  Specifically  I  am  talking 
about  the  small  family  dairy  farm;  the 
farmer  who  may  raise  and  milk  30  to 
50  cows:  this  husband  and  wife  who 
work  365  days  a  year;  the  kind  of 
farmer  who  submits  a  tax  return  that 
says.  'I  grossed  S80.000.  but  after  I 
paid  $15,000  m  interest  and  515,000  for 
feed,  various  fees,  utility  costs,  et 
cetera,  I  netted  $5,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  1982.' 

This  farmer  netted  $5,000  before  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  either  of  the  50 
cent  assessments  levied  in  1983.  He  did 
not  create  the  surplus,  but  he  is  being 
asked  to  participate  in  a  program  to 
pay  for  the  diversion  program,  which 
we  all  agree  is  important  m  the  com- 
promise and  necessary  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. 

Remember  he  grosses  $80,000,  milk- 
ing 40  cows,  and  netted  $5,000  at  the 
end  of  1982  before  he  paid  a  dime  of 
that  assessment 

Now.  the  small  dairy  farmer  is  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  compromise. 
He  is  going  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
promise because  the  support  price  is 
going  to  be  cut;  but  let  us  not  penalize 
him  that  additional  50  cents  if  he  is 
willing  to  maintain  a  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  is  what  the  dairy  com- 
promise IS  all  about,  consistent  with 
his  marketing  history, 

A  vole  for  the  Clinger  amendment 
simply  says  the  small  dairy  farmer  will 
be  penalized  .solely  if  he  produces  in 
excess  of  what  he  produced  in  either 
of  the  15-month  periods  in  1981-82  or 
1982-83  as  defined  by  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Clinger  amendment  and  to  give  the 
small  dairy  farmer  a  chance  to  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $5,000  is  well  below 
the  poverty  level  that  we  worry  so 
much  about  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  Is  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  opposed  to  the 
amendmcnf' 

Mr  in  i.\  (lAH/A.  Yt's,  I  am.  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  (HAIHM ANf  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlt'tnan  I'.ni!  Texas  is  recognized 
for  10  mini]!'- 

Mr.  DE  LA  UAKZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minulo.s  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  with  e.xtreme  reluctance  that  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment.  It  is  one 
which,  obviously,  tears  at  the  heart- 
strings, certainly  for  me.  because  it 
would  exempt  probably  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  producers  in  my  State,  and 
they  are  in  tough  shape.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  has  pointed  that 
out,  but  it  would  also  reduce  the  pro- 
gram as  far  as  those  participating  such 
that  it  would  cost  about  half  a  billion 
dollars.  That  means  more  than  half 
the  savings  would  go  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  agreed  on  a  compromise.  We 
worked  hard  for  a  compromise.  One  of 
the  proposals  that  was  considered  was 
this  very  one,  and  it  was  appealing, 
but  we  had  to  reject  it  in  order  to  get  a 
workable  compromise  that  would 
bring  production  under  control:  .so  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  must 
oppose  and  urge  the  Members  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ^Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont.  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger). 

Again,  it  would  probably  exempt  a 
lot  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  too;  but  the  problem  is.  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  that  what 
w'e  are  really  doing  is  we  are  asking  all 
dairy  farmers  to  make  some  sacrifices. 
To  that  extent  we  tried  to  fashion  a 
compromise  that  was  somewhat  equi- 
table from  coast-to-coast  and  border- 
to-border  and  not  exempting  one  area 
or  one  region  or  one  individual  over 
another.  That  is  why  we  tried  to  hold 
together  on  this  compromise.  That  is 
why  I  opposed  so  strongly  the  Conable 
amendment  becau.se  it  would  have  de- 
veloped a  regional  approach  to  this.  It 
would  have  weighed  heavier  on  one 
region  than  another. 

What  the  gentleman  has  offered 
here  in  this  amendment  I  think  kind 
of  goes  along  the  same  line.  We  are 
asking  all  the  dairy  farmers  for  some 
sacrifices.  I  understand  that,  and  as  I 
said,  it  might  be  unfair  to  ask  a  dairy 
farmer  who  has  not  produced  a  sur- 
plus to  kick  in  the  50-cent  assessment, 
but  I  ask  you.  is  it  more  fair  to  ask  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  to  pick  up 
that  50  cents  that  he  will  not  be  kick- 
ing in  to  pay  for  the  diversion? 


What  we  have  is  a  program  that  is 
going  to  pay  farmers  to  cull  their 
cows.  About  two-thirds  of  that  pay- 
ment comes  from  the  assessment  on 
the  dairy  farmers  themselves,  not 
from  the  taxpayers.  To  the  extent 
that  you  exempt  any  category,  any 
class,  any  region  of  this  country  from 
paying  that  assessment,  you  shift  the 
burden  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  guess  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  is  perhaps  two  unfair  things. 
This  may  be  unfair  to  ask  these  dairy 
farmers  to  do.  but  I  guess  it  is  more 
unfair  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  do  it. 

So  in  that  case,  I  reluctantly  would 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 

□  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clinger)  has  2  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

If  I  have  heard  a  statement  here  all 
day  that  cries  out  for  equity,  it  is  the 
statement  that  was  just  made,  that 
this  may  be  unfair,  an  admission  that 
the  tax.  and  it  is  a  tax.  that  is  being 
placed  on  some  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  fair. 

Our  basic  job  here  is  to  try  to  do 
equity  as  best  we  can.  My  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  simply  says  that  a  small 
farmer  who  does  not  exceed  his  histor- 
ic pattern  ought  not  to  pay  the  tax. 
That  is  basic  equity,  my  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  cannot  ac- 
complish that  in  this  bill,  then  we  can 
accomplish  nothing.  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  this  Congress.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee for  about  15  years. 

We  set  it  up  in  this  body  because  we 
said  we  want  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  large  businesses  and  their 
problems  and  those  of  a  small  business 
person.  We  have  that  same  distinction 
in  this  bill.  I  have  family  farmers  who 
will  never  exceed  the  market.  Their 
hi.storic  pattern  is  there.  They  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  a  program 
that  they  are  not  contributing  to  the 
surplus,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Clinger  amendment.  Let 
us  restore  basic  equity  to  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  State  of  the  family 
farmer.  As  such,  our  dairy  farms  are 
family  owned,  they  are  small  and  they 
serve  an  important  geographic  area. 
These  small  dairy  farms  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  major  surpluses  of  dairy 


products  we  face  today.  They  do  con- 
tribute to  the  local  community,  their 
State  and  to  the  Nation  as  th«y  have 
for  over  200  years. 

Dairy  legislation  affects  lar^M  and 
small  farms  differently.  We  mu.st  give 
consideration  to  the  discrepancie.s  be- 
tween the  amount  of  milk  that  is  pro- 
duced in  different  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  it  must  be  stated 
and  restated,  small,  family  farmers  do 
not,  and  have  not  contributed  to  the 
serious  over  supply  problems  of  dairy 
products.  They  have  not  had  their 
dairy  products  purchased  for  the  na- 
tional surplus. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
dairy  farms  are  small,  family-run  busi- 
nesses. It  is  clearly  a  question  of 
equity  and  fairness  that  we  adopt  the 
Clinger  amendment  to  protect  all 
small,  family-run  farms. 

The  Clinger  amendment  is  simple, 
yet  effective.  It  would  make  the  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  assessment 
applicable  only  to  those  dairy  produc- 
ers who  increase  their  dairy  produc- 
tion over  their  historical  production 
standards.  This  would  remove  the 
mandatory  language  that  exists  in  the 
bill  we  are  debating  today. 

Fifty  cents  does  not  sound  like  a 
major  assessment  in  a  body  that  de- 
bates billion  dollar  budgets,  but  it  is 
an  assessment  that  will  deeply  hurt 
those  small  family  farmers,  nation- 
wide, operating  on  narrow  profit  mar- 
gins. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  own  dairy  oper- 
ations, especially  when  it  is  these 
small  dairy  farmers  that  are  not  part 
of  the  problem  we  face  today.  These 
farmers  are  just  trying  as  best  they 
know  how  to  make  a  decent  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems we  face  with  dairy  overproduc- 
tion. Indeed,  I  support  many  of  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  4196  and  I  support 
the  incentive  program  to  reduce  the 
surplus  and  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
Government.  However,  I  join  Con- 
gressman Clinger  in  the  belief  that 
the  50  cent  per  hundredweight  assess- 
ment should  be  used  as  a  penalty  to 
make  it  unattractive  to  overproduce 
milk.  If  the  legislation  pending  passes 
without  this  amendment,  I  am  afraid 
we  will  succeed  in  reducing  the  dairy 
surplus  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
.small  dairy  farmers  across  the  Nation 
who  were  unable  to  meet  the  margins 
of  this  legislation— again,  these  are  the 
farmers  that  did  not  create  the  prob- 
lem of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Clinger  amendment  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  if  the  paid  dever- 
sion  program  fails  during  the  15- 
month  implementation  period,  the 
option  of  cutting  the  price  support 
would  still  be  available. 


This  is  clearly  a  question  of  fairness 
and  equity.  The  large,  corporate  dairy 
concerns  must  realize  that  they  have  a 
large  role  to  play  in  the  reduction  of 
the  significant  surplus.  The  family 
farmer  producing  enough  for  the 
needs  of  his  local  community  must  be 
given  enough  breathing  room  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  while  the  overproduc- 
tion problem  is  solved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  the  words,  or 
the  sentiments  of  both  my  colleagues 
from  Vermont  and  Iowa,  that  I  feel 
great  sentiment  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  think  possibly  that  what  we  have 
to  consider,  though,  is  that  we  have  a 
compromise  that  is  crafted  and 
weighted  as  to  have  a  minimum 
impact  on  the  budget.  Needless  to  say, 
as  meritorious  as  his  amendment 
might  appear,  it  impacts  on  the 
budget  $300,  $400,  maybe  $500  million 
more. 

Second,  we  are  grasping  at  straws  to 
try  and  keep  as  many  dairy  farmers  as 
we  can  still   in  business.   Hence,  our 
strong    opposition     to    the     Conable 
amendment.  That  amendment  would 
reallv  have  caused  a  disaster  through- 
out the  dairy  section.  We  are  caught 
with  the  situation  that  in  order  to  save 
the  many,  we  may  have  to  ask  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  few.  And,  certainly,  this  group 
would  be  one  that  would  sacrifice,  but 
I  would  think  that  it  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice worthwhile,  so  that  we  can  save 
the    industry    across    the    board.    A 
defeat  of  this  amendment  may  make 
real  heroes  of  those  that  will  be  carry- 
ing the  burden,  but,  nonetheless,  they 
would  have  helped  save  their  friends 
and   neighbors.  That  is  our  commit- 
ment. To  save  the  industry,  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  provide  dairy  products 
to  our  Nation  and  we  do  not  have  to 
appeal  to  other  countries  to  assist  us 
like  we  did  in  1974.  So.  I  say  stay  with 
us  one  more  time,  stay  with  us.  As  ap- 
pealing as  this  amendment  might  be, 
stay  with  us  on  the  compromi.se,  be- 
cause that  way  we  assist  more,  we  help 
more,  and  we  stabilize  hopefully  the 
health    of   the    industry.    We   will    be 
saving  for  the  future  as  many  farmers 
as  we  can  to  provide  us  the  milk  and 
dairy  products  we  need  for  the  future. 
I  would  ask  you  that  one  more  time 
you  stay  with  us.  that  you  oppose  the 
amendment,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  help  as  many  as  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clinger)  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  indicated  that 
all  dairy  farmers  were  being  asked  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  The  dairy   farmers 


that  I  am  speaking  about  here,  the 
small  family-oriented  dairy  farmers, 
are  being  asked  to  make  a  supreme 
sacrifice.  They  did  not  contribute  to 
the  problem  but  they  are  subjected  lo 
enormous  increases  in  interest  rates. 
That  burden,  coupled  with  the  enor- 
mou."^  increase  in  grain  prices  which 
has  driven  them  almost  to  the  wall 
and  now  on  top  of  that,  this  assess- 
ment has  literally  forced  millions  of 
them  into  bankruptcy. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  to  preserve 
that  small  family  farm.  If  you  vote  for 
the  Clinger  amendment,  you  will  be 
thanked  by  the  small  dairy  farmer  and 
I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar>. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  It  makes  sense.  If 
you  comply  with  the  reduction  in 
dairy  production,  you  ought  not  to 
have  a  penalty,  and  if  you  are  not  in 
compliance,  if  you  exceed  the  base, 
the  reduction  set  by  the  Secretary, 
then  you  ought  to  pay  the  penalty. 
That  is  all  the  gentleman  is  asking  for, 
and  I  agree.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Clinger  amendment— which  concept  I 
included  in  dairy  legislation  and  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  a-s  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  Florida 
is  a  deficit  State  in  dairy  production. 

I   agree   with   the   gentleman   from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  50-cent  assess- 
ment should  be  treated  as  a  penalty 
against   those   dairy   farmers  who   in- 
crease their  production  and  continue 
to  add  to  our  current  surplus  problem. 
They  are  actually  working  against 
the  purpose  of  this  bill— which  is  to 
virtually     eliminate     our      19-billion- 
pound  surplus  of  dairy  byproducts. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  I  urge  the  Members  again  to 
support  the  compromise  which  is  a 
viable,  workable  compromise. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
that  type  of  farmer  would  nonetheless 
receive  the  incentive  payments— the 
division  payments— so  they  would  ben- 
efit from  the  program.  Yet.  they 
would  want  to  be  excused  from  the  as- 
sessment—the reduction  in  price.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  all  the  others.  It 
would  negate  the  compromise  basical- 
ly, and  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  you  vote  no. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  ha-s  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clinger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  or.  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Hartnett) 
there  were  ayes  26.  noes  52. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   UARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  159.  noes 
255,  not  voting  19,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  477] 
AYES- 159 


Applegate 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Baleman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevvll 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Borski 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Chappie 

Clinger 

Coals 


Holt 

Horlon 

Hyde 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Learh 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Livingston 

Lott 


Coleman  (MO)  Lowery(CA) 

Conte  Lundine 

Coughlin  Mack 

Coyne  Madigan 

Daniel  Markey 

Dannemeyer  Martin  (ILI 

Davi.s  Martin  (NC) 

Dickin.son  Martin  (NY) 

Donnelly  Mavroules 

Dreier  McCain 

Duncan  McCloskey 

Dymally  McDade 

Edgar  McEwen 

Edwards  (AL)  McGralh 

Edwards  i  OK )  McHugh 

Erdreich  McKernan 

Erlenborn  Michel 

Fiedler  Miller  (OH) 

Fish  Moakley 

Flippo  Montgomery 

Foglietta  Moody 

Prank  Moore 

Franklin  Murphy 

Gaydos  Murtha 

Geitas  Myers 

Oilman  Nichols 

Goodling  Nielson 

Gradison  Nowak 
Hammerschmidt  O'Brien 

Hansen  (UT)  Oberslar 

Harrison  Obey 

Harinett  Oxley 

Heftel  Packard 

Hiler  Parris 

Hillis  Pashayan 


Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  iMT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (FT.,) 

Zablocki 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 


NOES-255 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 


Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
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Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

O'Amours 

Ouchle 

Daub 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dlck5 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Do»Tiey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  I CA  > 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  <IA) 

E>'ans  iIL) 

Pascpll 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

Fields 

Floiio 

Foley 

Ford  <  MI  I 

Ford  (TNi 

Persy  the 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

FuquB 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Oephardi 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  UNI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (IDi 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 
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Bonker 

Dellums 

Early 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Hance 

Lowry  (WA) 


Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NCI 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNI 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUde»- 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lanlos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levltas 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  ( MD I 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  <CAi 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTl 

Morrison  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Dakar 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pepper 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rase 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Seruenbrenner 

Sharp 

Slljander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Snyder 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tall  on 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vandergrtff 

Vucanovlch 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

2^hau 
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Molinari 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Ratchford 

Solarz 

Stokes 

Udall 
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Wax  man 
Wilson 
Winn 
WIrth 
Young  (AK) 


Mr  l).\.\!t:L  B.  CRANE  and  Mr. 
C'HKNEY  changed  their  votes  from 
■  ayt'"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  and  Mr.  VOLK- 
MER  rhank,'«'!i  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
There  being  no  other  amendments  in 
order  under  the  rule,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Boland,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4196)  to  stabilize  a  temporary  imbal 
ance  in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  and  to  enable  milk  pro- 
ducers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  dairy 
product  promotion  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  dairy 
products,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 355,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    HARTNETT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote    was   taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  325.  noes 
91,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  478) 
AYES-325 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX I 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bart  le  It 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Senior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 


Brooks 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAI 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Conte 

Coiiyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 


Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (ALI 

Edwards  (CA I 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

E>vans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI I 

Ford  ( TN ) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Ctllman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  I  TNI 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Ka-stenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (MDi 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bates 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAi 

Brown  (COi 

Broyhlll 

Carney 

Carper 

Cheney 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

DAmours 

Dannemeyer 


Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

NOES-91 


Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seil>erllnR 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

Slljander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJi 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxier 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Dreier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long (LA) 

Erlenbom 

Lowery  (CA) 

Fiedler 

Luken 

Fields 

Lungren 

Prank 

Madlgan 

Franklin 

Markey 

Green 

Marriott 

Gregg 

Martinez 

Hall  (OH) 

McCain 

Hansen  (ID) 

McCandless 

Hartnett 

McCollum 

Holt 

McGrath 

Hunter 

McKinney 

Hyde 

McNulty 

Jacot>s 

Michel 

Kemp 

Miller  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Mlnish 

Latta 

Moody 

Leach 

Moorhead 

Lent 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Packard 

Patman 

Porter 

Roberts 

Koukema 

Rudd 

Russo 


Early 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Guarini 

Hance 

Jones  (NO 


Schroeder 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
St  Germain 
Stark 
Studds 
Stump 


Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Waxman 
Wise 
Yates 

Young  (AKi 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


Georgia,  Madig.^n.  Jeffords.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  Hopkins,  and  Skeen.  and 
exclusive  conferees  for  .section  131  and 
additional  conferees  for  section  213  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  modifica- 
tions committee  to  conference:  Messrs. 
Gibbons,  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Jen- 
kins, VENDER  Jagt.  and  F^renzei,, 
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Lowry  (WA) 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 


Solarz 

Udall 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Winn 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  Hou.se  Resolution  355,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speakers  table  the 
bill  (H.R.  3385)  to  provide  equity  to 
cotton  producers  under  the  payment- 
in-kind  program,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  with  amendments 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  and 
title  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4196.  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKti-t.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  335.  the  motion  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr    DE  LA  Garza  move.s  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill,  H.R.  3385,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  text  and  to 
the  title  with  amendments  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  and  title  of  H.R.  4196.  re- 
spectively. 

The  SPEAKtP..  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  335.  the  previous  question 
is  considered  as  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
f,  red   by   the   gentleman   from   Texa-s 
.Mr   TK  LA  Garza). 
Ihe  motion  was  agreed  to. 
.•\  motion  to  reconsider  wa-s  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  cH  K  4196  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  3385 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  355.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill,  H.R  338n,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  SenaK  thereon. 

The  motion  Wius  agreed  to. 

The  SPF:AKER  The  Chair  appoints 
the  loliowmg  conferees:  Conferees  for 
all  except  for  section  131  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  de  la 
G^R/A.  Foley,  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Hhown    of   California,    Rose.   Weaver. 

H'.KKIN     Wnm.EV.   COELHO,  THOMAS  Of 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ai;k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  m 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  4196.  and  The 
motions  related  to  H.R.  3385  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
have  the  record  indicate  that  had  I 
not  missed  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  H  R,  4196.  1  would  have  voted 
■no." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR, 
3222  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COM 
MERGE  JUSTICE.  AND  STATE, 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
ACiENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3222)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  1. 
1983,  the  conference  report  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  3.  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Smith)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  OBrien)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Smith*. 
LI  1650 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a:5'k  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  and 
amendments  in  disagreement  on  H.R. 
3222    and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 


_nsert  a  table  following  my  remarks  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  lake 
very  much  lime.  This  conference 
report  was  reported  out  a  week  ago. 
We  had  hoped  lo  gel  it  or.  iht  floor 
last  Thursday,  but  we  were  asked  to 
delav.  so  the  Members  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  read  the  conference 
report.  I  will  cover  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights, however,  by  saying  that  the 
conference  report  contains  a  total  of 
$10,499,665,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  in 
budget  authority. 

The  amount  agreed  to  for  1984  is 
.?256,927.000  more  than  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  these  programs  m  fiscal 
year  1983.  It  is  $473,347,000  more  than 
the  total  amount  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  the  total  is  $99,323,000 
more  than  the  Senate  bill.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  $191,535,000  less  than 
the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House, 

We  have  provided  funding  for  some 
items  that  were  not  m  the  original 
House-reported  bill,  for  example,  the 
new  criminal  justice  assistance  pro- 
gram. However.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  administration  that  if  the  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form,  they  will 
have  no  objection.  If  that  is  so.  we  will 
have  the  first  bill  signed  into  law  for 
these  departments  and  agencies  ir.  4 
vears. 

I  hope  that  is  the  case  and.  mere- 
fore.  I  hope  that  no  amendments  are 
made  to  this  report.  It  is  a  very  fragile 
combination.  The  Senate  gave  up,  I 
think,  more  than  what  the  House  gave 
up.  but  we  arrived  at  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  bill  that  everyone  can  support. 
Certainly  we  thought  we  had  that 
when  we  left  the  conference  commit- 

So  I  ihmk  the  Members  should  be 
pleased  with  the  way  we  look  care  of 
this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  no 
amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  table  showing  by 
department  or  agency  the  conference 
action  compared  with  the  amounts 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  1984.  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  summary  table  follows: 
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Mr.   KASTENMEIER 
will  the  gpntleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.   I   yield  to  the 
^;entlemaii  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr   KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  regard  to  amendment  105  relating 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Smith  I  for  his  efforUs  to  develop 
a  fair,  bipartisan  compromi.se;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  agree  with  it.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  provi- 
sion.s  of  H.R.  2909^the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee authorization  bill-apply,  and, 
m  particular,  am  concerned  about  the 
greater  limitations  placed  on  legisla- 
tive activities  and  alien  representation. 
I  aLso  believe  that  a  $296  million 
funding  level  which  wa.^  consistent 
wnh  the  actions  of  this  body  in  the 
firs!  budget  resolution  as  well  as  with 
t!ic  actions  of  the  Judiciary  and  Ap- 
propriation Committees- was  fully 
justified.  However,  the  recommended 
"figure  of  S275  million  is  a  reasonable 
compromise,  and  will  allow  the  Corpo- 
ration to  increase  its  funding  of  local 
programs,  as  well  as  training  and  sup- 
port K'rants.  The  S275  million  figure  is 
approximately  the  same  amotuit~-$270 
million— as  the  Corporation  received 
HI  fiscal  year  1979,  before  the  Corpora- 
tion had  completed  minimum  access- 
2  attorneys  per  10.000  poor— nation- 
Aide,  and  is  $46  million  less  than  the 
Corporation  received  in  fiscal  year 
1981  when  minimum  access  was  com- 
plrled.  The  increased  costs  of  service 
attributed  to  inflation  as  well  as  in- 
creases 4  million- -in  the  poverty  pop- 
ulation and  in  the  legal  needs  of  low- 
income  persons  fully  justify  the  $275 
million  sum.  which  is  a  14-percent  in- 
crease o\er  the  $241  million  funding 
levels  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
Due  to  the  25-percent  funding  cut 
which  the  Corporation  experienced  in 
1982,  staffs  of  local  programs  have 
been  reduced  from  15.539  to  11,488.  In 
;,ome  programs,  50  percent  of  the  staff 
ha-s  been  eliminated.  In  addition,  the 
most  T'xpenenced  staff  are  leaving  in 
^:re;iT.r  numbers.  The  funding  figure 
can  rirned\'  this  situation  and  allow 
the  representation  of  more  clients. 

As  I  noted  earlier.  I  am  concerned 
that  certain  aliens  who  are  allowed  to 
work  in  this  country  or  to  remain  here 
for  periods  of  time  have  been  excluded 
from  representation  by  this  legisla- 
tion. It  IS  my  understanding  that  an 
alien  who  was  allowed  under  the  law 
to  be  represented  at  the  time  his  or 
h»-r  case  u;i.<  accepted  should  not  be 
dfuu-d  continued  representation  on 
that  same  case  if  other  competent 
counsel  is  unavailable  ana  withdrawal 
of  representation  would  \iolate  the 
ethical  responsibilities  of  his  or  her 
legal  .services  attorne.\  and  section 
1006<b)i3)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act.  In  those  rare  ca.ses.  fund 
ing  must  be  continued 
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I  urge  you  to  support  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
on  legal  services. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  do  want  to  say  that  our  com- 
mittee would  surely  like  to  have  au- 
thorizing committees  be  able  to  get 
their  authorizations  out  of  the  way. 
rather  than  our  handling  what 
amounts  to  authorizations  m  this  bill. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  that 
could  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  po.ssi- 
ble  to  have  what  amounts  to  a  better 
authorization  than  we  have  in  this 
bill,  however,  no  matter  how  it  was 
handled,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  provides  a 
total  of  $10,499,665,000  for  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice  and  State, 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies. 
This  total  is  $257  million,  or  2.4  per- 
cent, higher  than  the  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations  and  $473  million,  or  4.5 
percent,  higher  than  the  President's 
budget  request. 

While  somewhat  higher  than  the  re- 
quest, the  conferees  worked  \ery  hard 
to  come  back  close  enough  to  the 
President's  numbers  so  that  this  bill 
could  be  signed  into  law.  I  am  very 
happy  to  report  that  the  statement  of 
administration  policy  sent  up  here, 
dated  November  8.  announced  that  the 
administration  "does  not  object  to  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3222." 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  every  one  of  the  compromises  we 
have  brought  back  here.  I  am.  not  sat- 
isfied, either.  That  is  the  logical  result 
of  compromise,  and  compromise  is 
what  conferences  are  all  about. 

But  I  want  to  rem.ind  you  that  this  is 
a  very  difficult  bill  to  get  to  this  point. 
We  have  not  had  an  appropriation  bill 
for  these  Departments  and  Agencies 
enacted  into  law  for  the  past  4  years. 
This  bill  contains  funding  for  political- 
ly sensitive  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, the  State  Department,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  Radio  Marti,  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  others.  No  wonder  we 
only  get  a  bill  every  4  years. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  restrain 
tliemselves  when  we  get  to  the  amend- 
m(-nis  in  technical   disagreement.   Let 


us  not  get  hung  up  on  one  or  two 
issues  and  prevent  this  bill  from  being 
signed  into  law.  And  despite  the  alle- 
gation in  one  of  the  many  "Dear  Col- 
league "  letters  which  have  been  circu- 
lated regarding  this  conference  report, 
this  bill  cannot  go  to  the  White  House 
until  every  single  issue  is  resolved. 

Our  conferees  have  done  a  good  job. 
Support  the  conference  report  and  the 
chairman's  motions  on  the  amend- 
ments in  technical  disagreement. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  chairman, 
Neal  Smith,  for  his  leadership  in  ena- 
bling us  to  bring  this  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3222.  before  you  today. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  subcom- 
mittee members  and  their  staffs  for 
the  hard  and  diligent  work  they  have 
done  on  this  bill. 

Bringing  this  bill  before  you  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  we  face 
many  controversial  issues  that  sur- 
round items  in  our  bill,  like  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission.  Legal  Services, 
and  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  something  of  in- 
terest and  concern  in  this  bill  for  ev- 
eryone. But.  It  has  been  about  4  years 
since  we  have  had  a  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice. State,  and  judiciary  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  is  about  time  we  have  had 
one  signed  into  law. 

When  we  first  brought  our  bul  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  we  recommend- 
ed $10.69  billion  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  the 
judiciary.  But  by  the  time  the  House 
finished  with  it,  this  total  had  been 
trimmed  to  $6,71  billion.  This  reduc- 
tion was  a  result  of  points  of  order 
lodged  against  funding  for  programs 
that  were  not  yet  authorized.  Some  of 
those  programs  were  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  Legal  Services. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  passed 
its  version  of  the  bill  recommending 
$10.4  billion.  The  administration's  re- 
quest was  for  only  $10  billion 

Today,  we  bring  before  you  a  report 
recommending  a  total  of  $10.5  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
for  Comnierce.  Justice.  State,  and  the 
judiciary. 

It  is  because  of  the  tremendous  ef- 
forts of  our  chairman  and  subcommit- 
tee members,  we  were  able  to  work  out 
our  differences  with  the  Senate. 

The  effort  was  closely  watched  by 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
degree  tliat  the  administration  has 
had  a  change  of  heart.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration now  supports  the  bill 
before  us  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  vott  for  passage  of  this 
bill  as  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
m>'  1  ime. 
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Mr.  SMIIil  ul  luw.L.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  have  men 
tioned  at  the  beginning  that  this  has 
been  a  long  and  arduous  process.  We 
started  on  this  bill  last  spring.  We  had 
many,  many  days  of  meetings  and 
hearings.  We  finally  got  the  bill  out  in 
May  in  very  good  time.  We  were  ready 
to  go  to  the  floor  in  June.  We  were 
held  up  due  to  problems  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  with  other 
problems.  A  large  share  of  the  bill  has 
not  been  authorized  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  those  committees  all  felt  that 
these  programs  needed  to  be  funded. 

So  we  are  in  a  very  different  position 
of  trying  to  fund  things  that  have  not 
been  authorized  and  we  do  not  like  to 
do  that.  But  we  could  not  do  anything 
other  than  that.  It  held  us  up  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  did  fi- 
nally get  thf  bill  passed  in  the  House 
in  September.  I  want  at  this  time  to 
comment  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  OBrihn)  and  the  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  all  of 
them  have  been  very  valuable  contrib- 
utors to  the  product  we  have  today. 
The  staff  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  thanks  for  having  made  it  possible 
to  get  this  bill  this  far  this  year. 

Mr      MORRISON     of     Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to 
clarify  some  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  relating  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  would 
ask  the  chairman: 

The  conference  report  contains  an 
allocation  formula  based  on  the  goal 
of  moving  toward  equalization  of 
grants  for  programs  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  according  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  as  determined  by  the  1980 
census.  I  would  just  like  to  clarify 
what  that  formula  is  and  how  it  works. 
As  I  understand  it.  under  that  for- 
mula, local  field  programs  as  a  group 
will  receive  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  Legal  Services  Corporation  ap- 
propriation in  fi.scal  year  1984  as  the 
group  did  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  this 
total  will  be  distributed  among  the 
local  programs  in  two  steps:  each  to  re- 
ceive first  an  amount  5  percent  higher 
than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1983  or 
an  amount  equal  to  $6.50  per  poor 
person  in  its  geographical  area  under 
the  1980  census,  whichever  is  higher, 
and  second,  the  remainder  of  the  total 
to  be  distributed  among  them  accord- 
ing to  the  equal  percentage  by  which 
each  program  s  funding  as  determined 


after  the  first  step  falls  below  $13  per 
poor  person  under  the  1980  census. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  con- 
firm that  that  is  corr€*ct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That.  I  believe. 
is  correct.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
some  areas  of  the  country  got  started 
well  ahead  of  other  areas  in  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 
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They  built  up  substantial  programs 
when  other  areas  of  the  country  had 
nothing.  So  several  years  ago  we  re- 
quired what  amount.s  to  what  we  hope 
will  be  access  eventually.  We  said: 

Before  you  give  any  men-  to  tho.se  who  al- 
ready have  more  than  minimum  access,  be 
sure  to  build  up  these  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Now  all  areas  of  the  country  for  the 
last  2  years  would  have  had  at  least 
minimum  access  to  legal  services  if  we 
had  been  able  to  maintain  the  funding 
at  $321  million.  They  really  do  not 
have  minimum  access  now  since  the 
funding  was  cut  to  $241  million. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  formula  here 
was  to  try  to  build  up  the  smaller  pro- 
grams and  give  some  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  had  any  in- 
crease last  year  or  this  year.  That  is 
the  5-percent  increase,  which  really 
will  not  replace  the  cost  of  inflation, 
but  at  least  it  will  give  them  a  small 
increase. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand  it.  this 
allocation  formula  will  determine 
funding  for  local  field  programs  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  current  recess- 
appointed  members  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Board  have  been  re- 
placed by  Board  members  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  That  is  in 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Moving  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  circumstance  in  this  funding  formu- 
la, as  I  understand  it,  which  will  go 
into  effect  only  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
firmed board  prior  to  January  1,  1984, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  review  with 
the  gentleman  the  effect  of  that,  if  I 
might. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  conference 
report  contains  a  provision  under 
which  each  grantee  and  contractor  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  under 
section  1006(a)  (1)  and  <3)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  whose  fund- 
ing is  not  prescribed  by  the  allocation 
formula  set  forth  above  will  receive 
total  annual  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  Legal  Services  Corporation  ap 
propriation  that  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1983  unless  other  action  is  taken 
prior  to  January  1.  1984.  by  a  majority 
of  directors,  each  of  whom  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  de 
spite  a  similar  provision  in  the  current 
continuing  resolution,  the  Corporation 


has  taken  some  action  against  some 
programs  which  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  this  provision  because  this  is 
intended  to  preserve  funding  unless 
and  until  there  is  a  confirmed  board. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr  Speaker,  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  contingency  which  none  of  us 
like,  and  that  is  the  possibility  that 
there  may  not  be  a  confirmed  board.  If 
there  is  a  confirmed  board,  certain 
things  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  tried  to  take  care  of  what  will 
happen  if  there  is  not  a  confirmed 
board  so  we  will  know  definitely  what 
will  happen.  I  might  say  that  on  the 
Senate  side  it  was  worked  out.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  matter,  but  it  was  worked 
out  over  there  by  both  those  who  are 
opposed  to  and  who  are  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  This  is  what 
they  felt  was  a  fair  disposition  of  the 
funding  that  was  provided. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  So. 
importantly,  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
firmed board  before  January  1.  1984. 
or  if  such  a  board  does  not  take  action 
before  January  1.  1984,  programs 
funded  under  each  of  the  sections  I 
have  referred  to.  1006  <a)(l)  and  (a)(3), 
must  be  maintained  at  proportional 
funding  levels? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  would  be 
so. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  three  other  areas 
I  would  like  to  explore  briefly. 

First,  with  respect  to  class  actions, 
the  conference  report  tracks  the  cur- 
rent law  as  set  forth  in  the  current 
continuing  resolution  on  the  bringing 
of  class  action  suits  against  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments,  except 
that  it  authorizes  a  majority  of  the 
Legal  Service  Corporation  Board,  each 
of  whom  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  to  establish  procedural  re- 
quirements for  commencing  such  ac- 
tions. However,  as  I  understand  this 
provision,  the  authority  to  Impose  pro- 
cedural requirements  is  not  to  be  used 
to  prohibit  or  unduly  hinder  the  bring- 
ing of  class  actions  In  circumstances 
dictated  by  standards  of  professional 
responsibility  of  the  attorneys  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  that  Is 
right.  And  anain  I  want  to  say  that 
this  Is  one  of  those  delicate  matters. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  arguments  on  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  side  on  this  matter,  but 
what  we  came  up  with  seemed  to  be 
something  that  .satisfies  tho.se  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  as  much  as  can  possi- 
ble be  done. 

Mr  MOHKKSON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Spt;iktr,  i!  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  conference  report 
also  contains  a  new  provision  which 
places  time  limits  on  hearings  for  de- 
funding,  suspensions  for  more  than  30 
davs,   or  denial   of   refunding,   and   it 


sh.ili.s  to  the  grantee  or  contractor  itu- 
burden  of  rebuttal,  once  the  Corpora 
tion  has  stated  a  valid  cause  for  a 
denial  of  refunding  and  has  set  forth 
the  necessary  factual  basis  of  what  it 
has  done. 

Do  I  understand  that  change  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  that  would 
be  accurate.  Some,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  wanted  to  shift  the  burden 
completely  to  the  grantee,  some  said 
there  should  not  be  any  shift,  but  this 
provision  is  sort  of  an  in-between  posi 
tion. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Fi- 
nally. Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  other 
provision  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman about. 

Another  proviso  requires  that  grant- 
ees and  contractors  for  the  furnishing 
of  legal  assistance  be  either  private  at- 
torneys or  nonprofit  corporations. 
Just  to  clarify  the  requirements  for 
such  nonprofit  corporations  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  they  are  required  to  have 
as  one  of  their  purposes  the  furnish- 
ing of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, and  they  are  required  to  have  a 
board,  the  majority  of  which  is  attor- 
neys appointed  by  a  bar  a.ssociation  or 
associations  representing  a  majority  of 
the  attorneys  in  the  area  served  by  the 
recipient.  And.  finally,  this  does  not 
apply  if  these  are  not  grantees  or  con- 
tractors for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  but  for  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  correct.  The  situation  was  this: 
The  way  the  provision  was  previously 
written,  if  a  bar  association,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  law  school  wanted  to  provide 
legal  assistance,  they  would  have  to 
prove  that  their  primary  purpose  was 
to  provide  legal  assistance.  That  just 
did  not  make  any  sense  because  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  might  be  a  sec- 
ondary purpose,  however,  such  organi- 
zations are  a  very  valuable  constituent 
or  client  agency. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith).  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  work  the 
gentleman  ha-s  provided  m  support  of 
this  program  in  what  I  know  was  a 
very  difficult  negotiation  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  Those  of 
us  who  worked  hard  on  the  Judiciar> 
Committee  to  try  to  move  this  pro- 
gram toward  authorization  this  year 
are  very  pleased  with  the  work  done 
by  the  gentleman  and  his  committee, 
and  I  v.ould  like  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  hope  that  if  we  can  get  this 
conference  report  approved  and  get  it 
signed,  that  will  help  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  to  get  the  authori- 
zation through. 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
certamU  hope  .so. 


M..  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish),  who  is  the  bearer  of 
an  honored  name  to  which  he  has 
added  his  own  formal  luster. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
commended  the  subcommittee,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  for  the  work  product  they 
have  brought  us.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  number  of  years  we  have 
gone  without  an  appropriations  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  completely  bewil- 
dered by  the  action  of  our  conferees  in 
receding  to  the  Senate  in  deleting 
from  H.R.  3222.  the  add-on  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million  to  the  budget  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  substantive  committee, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  been  concerned  for  many 
years  over  the  inadequacy  of  resources 
available  to  INS  to  enforce  and  imple- 
ment the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  reported  out  favorably  in  its  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill.  H.R.  2912.  an  increase 
of  S94  million  and  over  1.700  positions. 
This  bill  unfortunately  has  still  to  see 
the  I'ght  of  day  on  this  floor. 

As  rea.sonabie  people,  we  felt  that 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining this  magnitude  of  increased  re- 
sources all  at  once.  This  despite  the 
committee's  firm  belief  that  these  po- 
sitions represented  the  minimum  nec- 
essary for  INS  to  recoup  from  its 
many  years  as  an  unappreciated  step- 
child of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  long  road  back 
toward  legitimacy,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  acted  sympathetically  and 
responsibly  by  increasing  the  INS 
budget  request  by  $30  million  for  750 
additional  positions  which  were  des- 
tined for  enhanced  enforcement  and 
more  efficient  service  to  the  public. 

The  deletion  of  this  add-on  to  the 
INS  budget  eliminated  immediate 
funding  for  125  inspection  positions  at 
airports  and  ports  of  entry.  Many  of 
us  know  or  have  experienced  firsthand 
the  result  of  the  shortage  of  inspec- 
tion personnel,  foreign  visitors  for 
business  and  pleasure  coming  to  the 
United  States  arc  waiting  an  unreason- 
ably long  period  of  time  in  unreason- 
ablv  long  lines  just  to  be  inspected  and 
admitted.  The  action  taken  by  our 
conferees  will  not  relieve  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  eliminat- 
ed the  immediate  funding  for  400  addi- 
tional border  patrol  personnel.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  border  patrol  ap- 
prehended more  than  1  million  aliens 
trving  to  enter  the  United  States  ille- 
gally. This  is  the  highest  number  re- 
corded to  date.  Let  me  em.phasize. 
these  were  apprehensioiis.  We  ha\'e  no 
idea  how  many  aliens  were  not  appre- 
hended,   how    many    made    successful 


entries— maybe  one  successful  entry 
per  apprehension,  maybe  two— which 
translates  into  2  million.  Precise  statis- 
tics are  not  available,  but  we  can  be 
sure  that  a  lot  of  aliens  succeeded. 
Given  the  economic  conditions  in 
Mexico  and  the  constant  pressure  ex- 
erted on  our  overtaxed  border  patrol, 
we  may  expect  attempted  entries  to 
continue  to  climb. 

Over  the  years,  many  of  us  have 
taken  the  floor  pledging  our  support 
for  increased  border  patrol  and  en- 
hanced enforcement.  Many  of  us  have 
called  attention  to  the  presence  in  our 
country  of  millions  of  illegal  migrants 
who  take  jobs  away  from  our  constitu- 
ents, who  live  in  an  underground  cul- 
ture in  exploitable  conditions,  and 
who  impose  a  burden  on  our  social 
services.  Yet.  faced  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  about  rectifying 
these  conditions,  the  decision  is  that 
$30  million  is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for 
a  start  at  correcting  these  intolerable 
conditions. 

The  add-on  also  included  funds  for 
100  positions  in  the  adjudication  ac- 
tivities. Why  are  they  needed?  Hun- 
dreds of  people  stand  in  lines  day-in- 
and-day-out    in   front   of  our  INS  dis- 
trict offices  waiting  for  an  adjudica- 
tion service,  be  it  for  a  petition  for  a 
relative,  an  application  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  status,  an  extension  of  stay, 
or  even   a  naturalization  application. 
In  some  districts,  it  takes  up  to  2  years 
to   be   naturalized,   this   after   having 
met  the  5-year  residency  requirement. 
Backlogs  on  adjudications  are  a  fact 
of   life   in    INS.   Serious   efforts   have 
been  made  by  the  Service  to  stream- 
line and  automate  some  of  these  adju- 
dication functions.  However,  it   is  our 
experience  that  no  serious  inroads  can 
be  made  on  backlogs,  nor  can  prompt 
beneficiary    services    be    given    to    the 
public  without  additional  INS  person- 
nel. We  should  not  forget  that  besides 
being  an  enforcement  agency,  the  "S" 
in    INS   stands    for   service    and    that 
service  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity   for    granting    certain    benefits   ac- 
corded   by    the    Immigration    and   Na- 
tionality Act  to  eligible  aliens. 

I  can  only  guess  that  every  single 
Member  of  this  body  has.  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  asked  to  intercede 
with  INS  on  behalf  of  his  constituents 
for  a  certain  benefit  accorded  by  the 
Immigration  Act.  Also,  I  am  sure  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  many  of  you  have 
had  less  than  adequate  respon.ses  by 
INS  to  your  inquiries.  This  area  of 
INS  activities  has  been  constantly 
short  of  personnel.  It  is  one  area 
where  an  infusion  of  personnel  can 
solve  many  problems.  The  conferees' 
action  again  denies  the  service  the  ad- 
ditional personnel  required  in  these 
activities. 

Finally,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
denies  us  85  positions  in  antismuggling 
activities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  reason 
advanced  for  deleliriK  the  House  $30 
miUiori  add  on  is  tliat.  at  present,  the 
administration  has  under  consider 
at  ion  a  fiscal  .year  1984  supplemental 
for  INS  for  some  $93  million  This  sup 
plemenlal  presumably  will  be  submit 
ted  in  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  this  coming  January,  and 
that  the  matter  of  additional  re- 
sources will  be  addressed  at  that  time. 
This  is  simply  illusory  and  will  not 
occur. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  supple- 
mental now  under  study  by  OMB  will 
ever  be  sent  to  Congress.  Even  if  it  is 
presented  in  January  along  with  the 
budget,  it  will  not  be  enacted  until 
June  or  July  of  ne.xt  year.  The  admin- 
istration has  already  taken  this  into 
account.  The  amount  of  money  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1984  supplemen 
tal  is  not  $93  million,  but  $39  million 
as  only  the  last  quarter  is  considered. 
Additional  resources  in  personnel  and 
funding  which  can  make  any  real 
impact  on  INS  needs  will  not  be  forth- 
coming until  the  spring  of  1985. 

For  years,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  been  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  continual  dete- 
rioration of  enforcement  and  service 
capabilities  of  the  INS.  Year  after 
year,  we  have  tried  to  convince  all  par- 
ties concerned  that  the  needs  are 
actual  and  urgent.  How  long  will  our 
country  wait  for  effective  control  over 
our  border  and  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  mission  of  the  Service? 

Through  my  many  years  of  experi- 
ence with  immigration  matters  on  the 
Select  Committee  and  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  can  say  our  im- 
migration system  today  is  completely 
overwhelmed.  The  situation  can  only 
improve  by  giving  INS  the  resources  it 
needs  to  do  its  job.  We  cannot  wait  for 
a  supplemental.  We  cannot  wait  until 
1985.  Help  is  required  now. 

LI  1710 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali 
fornia  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  but  more 
importantly  as  a  Californian  who  is 
concerned  about  the  immigration 
problem.  It  just  seems  that  about 
every  day  we  deal  with  the  immigra- 
tion problem  in  an  ineffective  way.  A 
couple  weeks  ago  the  Speaker  sur 
prised  many  of  us  by  announcing  that 
there  was  no  national  problem  and  no 
national  constituency  for  dealing  with 
any  such  problem  and.  therefore,  we 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
even  discuss  on  the  floor  a  comprehen- 
sive immigration  bill. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  wanted  us  to  add  $145 
million  in  a  new  program  that  had  not 
been  authorized— to  do  what?  To  take 


care  of  those  students  who  were  here 
illegally;  that  is.  those  who  were  not 
citizens  and  cro.ssed  our  borders  in  an 
illegal  status.  That  does  not  suggest  to 
mt-  tliat  there  is  not  a  problem,  but 
nonetheless,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
no  such  problem. 

Now  we  have  this  coming  before  us. 
Now.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  attempted 
for  many  years  to  augment  the  work 
force  of  the  INS.  we  have  taken  out 
such  funding  as  originally  was  ap 
proved.  This  translates  into  a  direct 
loss  of  750  new  positions,  including  400 
new  positions  for  the  border  patrol. 

Now.  although  the  Senate  did  not  in- 
clude funding  for  any  new  positions, 
Senator  Laxalt,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  and  the  Judici- 
ary and  related  agencies,  and  Senator 
AiJVN  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  engaged  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor.  At 
that  time  Senator  Laxalt  stated  that 
he  would  be  'pleased  to  recede  to  the 
House  position  concerning  the  addi- 
tional $30  million  when  we  meet  in 
conference  on  this  bill." 

Members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee after  communicating  to  the  confer- 
ees their  strong  belief  on  the  need  for 
the  increased  funds  awaited  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  with  high 
hopes  that  the  House  position  would 
prevail.  The  decision  of  the  House  con- 
ferees to  recede  to  the  Senate  position, 
in  spite  of  Senator  Laxalt's  willing- 
ness to  recede  to  the  House  position, 
came  as  a  profound  disappointment  to 
me  and  other  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  interest 
requires  an  enhanced  border  enforce- 
ment presence  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  deter  massive  illegal  entries. 
Our  failure  to  provide  needed  funding 
this  year  will  permit  large  and  contin- 
ued increases  in  the  undocumented 
population  between  now'  and  the  time 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  fund  posi- 
tions again,  perhaps  in  the  context  of 
consideration  of  a  supplemental 
budget  request. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  hope  to  urge 
the  administration  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  $93  million  supplemental  re- 
quest, the  figure  recommended  by 
Alan  Nelson,  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  on 
that. 

I  understand  the  administration's 
position  that  if  this  House  fails  to  act 
on  comprehensive  reform,  that  it  will 
not  be  as  effective  to  have  increased 
funds  now.  I  totally  agree  with  them, 
but  it  looks  like  this  House  is  going  to 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  comprehensive  immi- 
gration reform  once  again,  as  it  was  in 
the  last  Congress. 


Therefore,  the  only  alternative  we 
have  is  increased  border  patrol.  It 
ought  to  be  done  immediately,  and  I 
must  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  profound 
ly  disappointed  that  it  wa-s  not  done  in 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  .'<  nunuir.s  to  the  gentleman  from 
K"-ntuck\  'Mr   Mazzold. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate all  that  the  gentleman  ha.s  done 
for  the  Justice  Department  and  for 
the  Immigration  Service.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  that  the  gentleman  has  as 
chairman  of  the  appropriating  sub- 
committee and  chairniiin  uf  that  part 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
-say  that  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  our  conferees  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate's position  to  delete  the  $30  million 
increase  in  our  bill  for  INS. 

The  need  is  there  more  than  ever. 
The  action  of  our  conferees  is  even 
more  surprising  since  there  was  evi- 
dence stemming  from  a  colloquy  in  the 
other  body  between  Senators  Simpson 
and  Laxalt  indicating  that  the  Senate 
was  ready  to  accept  our  House  posi- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  substantive  committee  responsible 
for  seeing  that  our  immigration  law 
and  policy  is  conducted  in  compliance 
with  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  has  consistently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  great  need  for 
additional  resources  in  personnel  and 
funding  required  by  the  Immigration 
Ser\ice. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
when  dollars  and  cents  can  dictate  an 
immigration  policy  which  at  the 
present  time  permits  thousands  of  un- 
documented aliens  to  enter  our  coun- 
try and  take  up  employment  to  the 
detriment  of  our  citizens  and  legiti- 
mate immigrants.  In  fact,  last  year  the 
border  patrol  apprehended  over  1  mil 
lion  aliens  trying  to  cross  illegally  into 
the  United  States.  The  highest  in  our 
history. 

Maybe  money  and  people  will  not  be 
the  cure-all  to  all  our  immigration  ills, 
but  withholding  such  support  certain- 
ly contributes  to  the  continuing  dete- 
rioration of  our  situation. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion follows  through  with  the  $93  mil- 
lion supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
And  above  all.  I  hope  that  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  live  up  to  its 
Implied  support  of  such  a  .supplemen- 
tal. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  just  a 
couple  questions.  We  have  heard,  of 
course,  some  of  our  colleagues  express 
their  disappointment.  I,  frankly,  am 
disappointed,  too.  I  really  wish  we 
could  have  had  the  money.  I  think  the 
gentleman     himself     is     disappointed 


that  the  INS  could  not  have  had  this 
money. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman,  is  it  the 
chairman's  feeling  that  this  money. 
this  $30  million  that  would  have  been 
in  there,  would  have  been  immediately 
available? 

n  1720 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  gentle 
man  knows,  on  the  Hou.se  side,  we  put 
in  $30  million  over  the  budget  request. 
We  were  attacked  on  the  floor,  be- 
cause this  bill  was  too  big.  It  was 
bloated,  and  we  should  not  have  put  in 
Any  extra  money  over  the  budget  re- 
quest Now.  some  of  the  same  people 
are  coming  back  and  saying,  well,  you 
should  not  have  receded  on  the  extra 
money  that  you  put  in  the  bill  above 
the  budjjet  request.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Senate  offered  to  recede  on  this 
item.  Thev  insisted  on  getting  this  bill 
down  below  $10,500,000,000  and  this 
was  one  of  the  places  they  looked  at  to 
get  a  reduction. 

What  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
this  particular  item:'  The  administra- 
tion is  formulating  a  program.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  $30  million,  but  a  $93-mil- 
lion  program,  but  they  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  prot;ram  is.  Allocating 
$30  million  in  this  bill  today  is  not 
going  to  put  one  extra  guard  on  the 
line.  It  is  not  going  to  amount  to  any- 
thing at  this  lime  because  INS  is  not 
going  to  use  the  money  until  they  get 
the  program  put  together.  At  that 
time,  we  will  have  a  supplemental,  and 
we  certainly  are  favorably  disposed  to 
considering  a  supplemental.  We  will 
look  at  It,  of  course,  to  sec  that  it  is 
properly  conceived  and  we  will  consult 
with  the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee, as  we  always  do.  There  has  been 
no  stronger  support  of  this  program 
than  the  subcommittee,  and  so.  it  is 
totally  erroneous  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  leaving  $30  million  in  the  bill 
for  INS  in  place  of  $30  million  in  legal 
services,  or  EDA,  or  SEA  or  some  place 
else  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do 
because  those  funds  would  not  be  used 
by  INS  anyway.  Such  funds  will  be 
used  in  the  other  programs. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  I  again  ask  the  chair- 
man, knowing  the  .sentiment  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country  which  is 
that  the  Immigration  Service  does 
need  to  be  strengthened,  and  knowing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  one 
of  the  major  movers  in  that  direction, 
the  INS  has  become  much  better  as  a 
result  of  the  gentleman's  stewardship 
of  this  section  of  the  appropriating 
proce-ss,  would  the  gentleman  be  able 
to  tell  me  or  the  House  to  the  extent 
when  this  $93  million  comes  along, 
would  the  gentleman  look  at  it  as  sym 
pathetically  as  he  can? 

Mr,  SMITH   of   Iowa.   We  certainly 
will.  I  do  have  to  agree  with  the  ad 
ministration     that     there     are     more 
things    wrong    than    money.     Money 
alone    will    not   cure   these   problems. 


You  have  said  that  yourself.  There 
has  got  to  be  some  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  What  the  gentleman 
has  done  over  the  past  2  years  has  en- 
abled the  Immigration  Service  to  get 
into  the  new  era  wiih  mechnization. 
computers,  management  techniques 
which  has  yielded  a  much  more  effi- 
cient operation.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  appreciate  his  efforts  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  highlight 
one  small  aspect  of  this  report  which 
is  important. 

The  House  bill  earmarked  SI  million 
under  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  the  Office  of  Oper- 
ations Analysis  within  that  agency. 
The  Senate  bill  did  not  have  anything 
for  this  office,  and  I  was  grateful  that 
the  Senate  was  able  to  compromise 
with  us  in  an  earmarking  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  an  Office  of  Oper 
at  ions  Analysis. 

The  Office  of  Operations  Analysis  is 
the  technical  branch  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  a  small 
group,  a  very  capable  group  of  strate- 
gic analysts,  career  professionals  who 
have  done  high  quality  and  important 
work  for  a  long  time. 

The  details  of  arms  control  are 
highly  technical.  The  sophistication  of 
weapons  systems,  verification  and  doc- 
trine require  professional  analysis  and 
help.  The  political  decisionmakers  re- 
quire this  resource. 

Unfortunately,  this  office  was  abol- 
ished by  the  current  administration,  as 
part  of  its  efforts  to  downgrade  or  at 
least  alter  its  view  of  arms  control. 

As  a  result  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  been  forced 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  its  strategic  analysis. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  at 
all  the  Pentagon,  Obviously,  the  De- 
fense Department's  strategic  analysts 
are  also  very  capable,  and  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  computer  capability  that 
they  can  use,  but  let  us  be  honest.  The 
Defense  Department  people  by  their 
charter  are  not  arms  controllers.  They 
are  arms  builders  and  arms  users,  and 
they  have  an  institutional  bias  in 
favor  of  arms,  and  I  do  not  say  this  as 
a  criticism,  but  it  cannot  help  but 
color  their  assumptions  and  skew  some 
of  their  conclusions. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  meaningful 
arms  control  in  this  country,  we  need 
to  have  an  arms  control  related  strate- 
gic analyst  in  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  Then  if  the  Pentagon  people 
have  a  different  perspective,  we  will  be 
able  to  hear  their  side  on  the  political 
judgment,  and  decisionmakers  will  be 
able  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons. 


During  this  last  year,  all  operations 
analysis  has  been  done  on  one  side, 
and  "that  is  the  worst  basis  for  making 
a  national  arms  control  policy.  This 
conference  report  will  help  reinvigo- 
rate  both  side.s  of  any  arms  control 
question,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  helping  put  this  togeth- 
er. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is 
really  our  expert  on  the  subcommittee 
on  arms  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
conference  report  that  has  been  filed 
on  the  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
judiciary  appropriation  bill. 

The  conferees  have  acted  responsi- 
bly, with  respect  to  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice A.ssistance,  in  bringing  back  an  ap- 
propriation that  is  contingent  upon 
the  passage  of  authorizing  legislation. 
This  is  recognition  of  the  proper  way 
to  do  business  which  is  not  to  spend 
money  until  it  is  authorized.  The  au- 
thorization passed  in  the  last  Congress 
by  overwhelming  votes  but  was  vetoed 
for  unrelated  reasons.  The  House 
passed  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  on  May  10,  1983  by  a  399-to-16 
vote.  The  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  we  anticipate  its  passage  in 
the  near  future. 

Upon  passage,  this  program  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  matching  assistance 
to  Slate  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  programs  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  effective  m  fighting 
crime. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  confer- 
ees for  increasing  the  funding  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  conferees  have 
accommodated  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  increases  in  the  fight 
against  drug  trafficking.  In  addition. 
the  conferees  have  provided  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  65  workyears  of  addi- 
tional   law    enforcement    activity    by 

DEA. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  regret  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  held  fast 
to  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
provided  $7  million  for  130  additional 
work-years  for  these  activities.  This 
does  not  restore  the  cutbacks  that 
have  already  taken  place  at  DEA  since 
1980.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
recommended  that  we  restore  all  of 
the  cuts— a  total  of  168  work-years  at  a 
cost  of  $8.85  million. 

The  four  areas  that  were  cut  back 
were  intelligence,  diversion  control, 
foreign  cooperative  investigations,  and 
State  and  local  training.  Intelligence 
has  been  cut  back  by  68  work-years 
and  this  has  resulted  m  the  elimina- 
tion   of    important    intelligence    work 
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that  is  essential  to  the  most  effective, 
and  efficient  enforcement  effort. 

The  diversion  control  program  has 
been  cut  back  b\  H4  j-nrk-years  be- 
tween 1981  i.'ui  UtHi  This  program 
deals  witli  the  black  iiiark>t  traffic  in 
the  pharmaccuticaiN  iliMrw-d  from 
physicians  and  pliarmacisLs  which  are 
responsible  for  70  percent  of  the 
deaths  and  iinurits  due  to  drug  abuse 
in  the  Umtrd  siatcs. 

The  Stair  ar. d  local  training  pro- 
gram b;v  ULA.  Ahich  is  the  primary 
source  of  expertise  in  drug  enforce- 
ment, has  been  cut  by  one-third  be- 
tween 1981  an()  1984.  The  technical 
legal  knowlt'dgc  that  narcotics  investi- 
gators mu.st  po.s.sess  is  complex  and 
critical  to  successful  prosecutions.  A 
defective  investigation  can  result  in 
the  loss  of  years  of  work,  and  some- 
times the  lives  of  brave,  dedicated 
police  officers. 

Finally,  we  need  more  DEA  agents 
overseas  where  so  much  of  the  heroin, 
cocaine,  and  marihuana  is  cultivated 
and  processed  for  smuggling  into  the 
United  States.  Our  intelligence-gather- 
ing capacity  is  terribly  limited  due  to 
inadequate  staffing.  In  many  locations 
there  are  not  even  enough  DEA  agents 
to  even  provide  adequate  protection 
for  one  another,  let  alone  do  their  job. 

However,  today  we  are  at  least 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  For  4  or 
5  years,  we  have  only  been  working  in 
the  margin  of  what  we  should  be 
doing.  Law  enforcement  cannot  be 
done  on  the  cheap.  It  is  a  labor-inten- 
sive activity,  and  we  need  personnel  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  the  cases. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  colleagues,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member,  for  a  good 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

#  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  «^position  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3222.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  State,  the  judiciary  and  relat- 
ed agencies.  I  note  that  the  bill  is  $378 
million  in  outlays  below  the  302(b) 
budget  subdivision.  However,  it  is  also 
$327  million  above  the  Presidents 
latest  request  for  the  programs  funded 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  this 
years  oversized  budget,  and  continue 
to  feel  that  spending  levels  are  too 
high.  Despite  the  worthwhile  and  nec- 
essary programs  that  are  funded  by 
this  bill,  the  lions  share  of  the  appro- 
priations is  for  the  operating  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  I  feel  that  those 
agencies  should  also  be  facing  some 
sacrifices.  As  a  result.  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Several  proposed  amendments  to  the 
conference  report  are  noteworthy. 
First,  I  shall  vote  for  funding  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  understand 


the  desire  of  those  who  y.aiit  to  delete 
funding  for  the  Comnii.s.sion  m  favor 
of  the  creation  of  a  legislative  branch 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  am  also 
very  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  an 
effective,  nonpartisan  Commission.  No 
matter  what  affection  we  may  have 
for  the  Commission,  organizationally  a 
legislative  branch  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission will  not  work  effectively,  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  at  an  impas.se. 
Instead,  we  should  be  working  to  con- 
tinue the  independence  of  the  existing 
Corrmiission. 

Second,  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  funding  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  an 
FTC  authorizations  bill  to  the  floor. 
Consistent  with  my  previous  stand  on 
the  FTC.  an  agency  which  is  redun- 
dant or  counterproductive.  I  will  vote 
any  way  I  can  to  restrict  the  usually 
redundant,  and  always  counterproduc- 
tive, activities  of  the  FTC. 

I  also  note  that  the  Legal  Services 
Commission  is  funded  at  $275  million, 
a  14  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983,  LSC  is  a 
worthwhile  organization,  and  some  in- 
crease is  probably  necessary.  I  regret, 
though,  that  the  increase  could  not  be 
more  moderate  in  recognition  of  our 
current  fiscal  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this 
conference  report.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  its  markup 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  carefully  delin- 
eated the  categories  of  aliens  that 
could  receive  legal  services.  H.R.  3222, 
in  its  original  form  reflecting  Appro- 
priations Committee  action,  incorpo- 
rated the  work  product  on  alien  repre- 
sentation of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
During  House  floor  consideration, 
however,  a  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained against  language  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding funding  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

The  Senate,  in  contrast  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  adopted  a 
very  restrictive  approach  to  alien  rep- 
resentation—delineating only  four  ex- 
ceptions to  the  alien  disqualification.  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  its  initial  action,  appropriately 
recognized  that  compelling  policy  con- 
siderations justified  excluding  13 
groups  from  the  alien  disqualification. 

Let  me  examine  the  re.sults  of  this 
restrictive  approach.  H-2  or  temporary 
workers  would  not  be  eligible  for  legal 
services.  These  persons,  as  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  report  on  the  Legal 
Services  Act  Amendments  of  1983 
points  out.  are  "clearly  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  decisions  by  the 
executive  branch  that  such  persons 
are  a  benefit  to  the  American  econo- 
my." 

Asylum  applicants  would  be  ineligi- 
ble. They  should  be  eligible  because 
the  nature  of  the  threat  that  awaits  a 
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[J. TMM  lit  loii  i!  must  be  remembered, 
generally  cannot  take  -Aith  them  re 
sources  to  hire  attorneys  The  United 
States,  in  my  view,  mu.st  not  have  two 
essentially  different  prore.s.ses  for  de- 
termininK  ii.s\lurii  status  dependink' 
on  the  finances  of  tb.e  appiifant 

\\i'i'\:<  r  >  a',  >:i.r\  (  nii.-,ist.s  of  individ- 
ual.. ^;ran;t  d  ixteiidid.  \oiiintary  de- 
parture. The  Jiidi(iar\  {'ninmittee  rec- 
ognized the  special  situation  of  these 
individuals  when  n  coik  iuded  that  "it 
would  be  anoiuaii  In  'o  refuse  to 
return  these  niiiiiua;  to  another 
country  because  ol  human  rights  prob- 
lems there,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
nying them  access  to  legal  services 
here." 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  incorporating  these  three  cate- 
gories in  the  original  version  of  H.R. 
3222.  also  included  parents,  spouses, 
and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters— 
under  age  21— of  lawful  permanent 
resident  aliens,  persons  granted  parole 
status.  Cuban-Haitian  entrants."  indi- 
viduals granted  indefinite  stays  of  de- 
portation, and  aliens  eligible  for  per- 
manent resident  status  under  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  and  registry 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  guided  by  considerations 
of  basic  fairne.ss  in  developing  the  list 
of  exceptions  to  the  alien  disqualifica- 
tion. I  hope  at  some  other  time  we  can 
rectify  our  omission  • 
•  Mr.  iJVGOMAR.siNo  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  H.R.  3222  with  the 
conferees  position  on  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any 
attempt  to  weaken  further  the  democ- 
racy program.  The  original  proposal 
for  an  appropriation  of  $31  million  has 
now  been  reduced  to  $18  million.  The 
idea  of  using  U.S.  experience  in  pro- 
moting democratic  ideals  in  other 
countries  is  exactly  the  type  of  activi- 
ty we  in  the  Congress  should  be  pro- 
moting. 

Too  often  the  criticism  recently  has 
been  that  the  administration  only 
seeks  military  solutions  to  problems 
overseas.  The  democracy  program  is 
an  initiative  that  is  long  overdue 
which  this  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  in  this 
House  strongly  support.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently positive  alternative  for  those 
who  want  to  increase  U.S.  influence 
through  cooperative  programs  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  other  countries. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  all  strongly  en- 
dorse the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy.   With    appropriate    congres- 


,^lona',  oversight,  thi.s  program  i.s  a 
■.vorthwhile  initiative  that  should  be 
undertaken  without  further  delay.  I 
urge  m\  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
strong  support. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  7,  1983. 
Hon,  Robert  H,  Michel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  remain  deeply  committed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  further  believe  that 
It  Is  very  important  that  authorization  and 
funding  be  provided  for  the  political  party 
institutes,  as  projected  in  the  final  report  of 
the  prestigious  study  group  that  developed 
this  proposal. 

Earlier  this  week  the  House  voted  to  in- 
struct its  conferees  to  resist  funding  for  the 
political  party  institutes  under  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  structure.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  action  which,  if  imple- 
mented, will  significantly  weaken  our  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  international  frontiers 
of  democracy  and  individual  liberty. 

The  point  has  been  made— but  it  is  well 
worth  restallng-that  political  parties  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  have  long  been 
active  as  parties  in  international  affairs. 
The  political  party  foundations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  are  the  most  visi- 
ble, but  by  no  means  the  lone  example  of 
the  growing  international  attention  and  op- 
erations of  the  world's  democratic  political 
parties. 

Ours  are  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
political  parties  In  the  world,  and  they  can 
serve  as  vital  resources  in  the  national  bi- 
partisan effort  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
democracy  and  democratic  rule.  Our  orga- 
nized labor  and  business  communities  are 
supported  as  effective  spokespersons  and  ac- 
tivists on  behalf  of  democracy,  and  yet  we 
chose  to  tie  our  hands  by  refusing  to  sup- 
port the  Involvement  of  our  strongest  and 
most  stable  democratic  institutions,  the  par- 
ties, in  this  process. 

Many  foreign  political  parties  and  govern- 
ments have  already  expressed  a  direct  inter- 
est in  undertaking  programs  with  the  pro- 
posed party  institutes.  I  can  personally 
assure  you  and  your  colleagues  that  the  pro- 
cedures discussed  for  coordinating  the  ac- 
tions of  the  party  institutes  are  more  than 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  parties  themselves. 

Provisions  exist  within  the  Act  itself,  and 
of  course  within  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, to  guarantee  effective  oversight  and  to 
ensure  that  the  institutes  do  not  become 
"travel  slush  funds"  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. The  Congress  has  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  invoke  all  of  its  authority 
to  assure  Itself  that  such  Irresponsible  ac- 
tivities do  not  take  place,  and  you  have  my 
personal  commitment  that  the  Executive 
branch  will  play  a  major  role  m  assuring 
that  the  party  Institutes  undertake  respon- 
sible, effective,  and  meaningful  programs 
abroad. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
support  the  National  EndowTnent  for  De- 
mocracy and  all  its  component  parts  in  the 
days  ahead.  If  we  view  this  as  a  coordinated 
national  effort  that  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  of  our  own  faith  In  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, we  can  leave  for  future  genera- 
tions a  vehicle  which  allows  all  of  these  In- 
stitutions to  Join  In  the  battle  for  individual 
liberty,  personal  freedom,  and  democratic 
rule  of  law  abroad.  I  hope  that  al!  Members 
of  the  House— both  Republicans  and  Demo- 


crats-can join  in  this  effort,  not  only  now. 
but  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan.  ' 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  pre\ious  question  wa.s  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it, 

Mr.  CORCORAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  ;s  not  presen:. 

The  Sergeant  at  .A,rms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  281,  nays 
133.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No,  479] 


YEAS-281 

Ackerman 

de  la  Garza 

Horton 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Howard 

Akaka 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Albosta 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Alexander 

Dicks 

Hutto 

Andrews 'NO 

Dlngell 

Hyde 

Andrews  <TX) 

Dixon 

Ireland 

Annunzio 

Donnelly 

Jeffords 

Anthony 

Dowdy 

Johnson 

Applegate 

Downey 

Jones  c OK) 

Aspln 

Duncan 

Jones  (TN) 

AuColn 

Durbln 

Kaptur 

Barnes 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Bateman 

Dymally 

Kazen 

Bates 

Dyson 

Kennelly 

Bedell 

Eckart 

Klldee 

Bellenson 

Edgar 

Kogovsek 

Bennett 

Edwards  (AL) 

Roller 

Berman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

BevlU 

Erlenborn 

LaFalce 

Blaggi 

Evans  (ID 

Lantos 

Bllley 

Fascell 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boggs 

Felghan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Boland 

Ferraro 

Leland 

Boner 

Fiedler 

Lent 

Bonior 

Fish 

Levin 

Bonker 

Florlo 

Levine 

Borskl 

FogUetta 

Llplnskl 

Bosco 

Foley 

Uoyd 

Boucher 

Ford  (MI) 

Long (LA) 

Boxer 

Ford  (TN) 

Lujan 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Lundlne 

Brllt 

Frank 

MacKay 

Brooks 

Frost 

Madigan 

Broomfield 

Fuqua 

Markey 

Broa-n  (CA) 

Garcia 

Marriott 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Burton  (CA) 

Gejdenson 

Martinez 

Byron 

Gephardt 

Matsul 

Carper 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Carr 

Oilman 

Mazzoll 

Chandler 

Glickman 

McCloskey 

Chappell 

Gonzalez 

McCollum 

Clarke 

Gore 

McDade 

Clay 

Gradlson 

McHugh 

dinger 

Gray 

McKernan 

Coelho 

Green 

McKinney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hall  (IN) 

McNulty 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Michel 

Collins 

Hamilton 

Mlkulskl 

Conte 

Hammerschmldt  Miller  (CA) 

Conyers 

Harkln 

Miller  (OH) 

Cooper 

Harrison 

Mlneta 

Coughlln 

Hatcher 

Mlnlsh 

Coyne 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

Crockett 

Hayes 

Moakley 

D'Amours 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

Daschle 

Heftel 

Montgomery 

Davis 

Hlghtower 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Rinaldo 

Sludds 

Morrison  (WA) 

Robinson 

Swift 

Mrazek 

Rodino 

Synar 

Murtha 

Roe 

Tallon 

Myers 

Rogers 

Taylor 

Natcher 

Rose 

Thomas  (GAi 

Neal 

Rostenkowskl 

Torres 

Nelson 

Roukema 

Torricelll 

Nowak 

Rowland 

Towns 

O'Brien 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Oakar 

Russo 

Vander  Jagt 

Oberstar 

Sabo 

Vento 

Obey 

Savage 

Waxman 

Olin 

Sawyer 

Weiss 

Ortiz 

Scheuer 

Wheat 

Ottinger 

Schneider 

Whitehurst 

Owens 

Schroeder 

Whitlen 

Panetta 

Schumer 

Williams  (MT) 

Parrt-i 

Seiberling 

Williams  (OH) 

Patterson 

Shannon 

Wirth 

Pease 

Sikorskl 

Wise 

Penny 

Simon 

Wolf 

Pepper 

Skeen 

Wolpe 

Perkins 

Smith  (FL) 

Wortley 

Pickle 

Smith  (lA) 

Wright 

Porter 

Smith  (NE) 

Wyden 

Price 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylle 

Rahall 

Snowe 

Yates 

Rangel 

Spratt 

Yatron 

Ratchford 

St  Germain 

Young  (AK) 

Regula 

Staggers 

Young (FL) 

Held 

Stark 

Young  (MO) 

Richardson 

Stokes 

Zablocki 

Ridge 

Stratton 
NAYS-133 

Anderson 

Hansen  (tJT) 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Hartnett 

Patman 

Badham 

Henel 

Petri 

Barnard 

Hiler 

Pursell 

Bartletl 

Hillis 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Holt 

Ray 

Belhune 

Hopkins 

Ritler 

Bllirakls 

Hubbard 

Roberts 

Brown  (CO) 

Huckaby 

Roemer 

Broyhlll 

Hunter 

Roth 

Burton  (IN) 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Campbell 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Carney 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Coats 

Kramer 

Shelby 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Shuster 

Courier 

Leath 

SllJander 

Craig 

Levitas 

Skelton 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slattery 

Crane,  Philip 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Daub 

Lott 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Lowery  (CA) 

Siangeland 

Dorgan 

Luken 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mack 

Sundquist 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

English 

Martin  (IL) 

Tauzin 

Erdrelch 

Martin  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

McCain 

Valentine 

Fields 

McCandless 

Vandergriff 

Fllppo 

McCurdy 

Volkmer 

Forsythe 

McEwen 

Vucanovlch 

Franklin 

McGrath 

Walgren 

Frenzel 

Mica 

Walker 

Gekas 

Moore 

Watkins 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

Weaver 

Gregg 

Murphy 

Weber 

Gunderson 

Nichols 

Whlttaker 

Hali,  Ralph 

Nielson 

Zschau 

Hall,  Sam 

Oxley 

Hansen  (ID) 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Udall 

G.amm 

Paul 

Whitley 

Guarlnl 

Prltchard 

WlUon 

Hance 

SchuUse 

Winn 

Jones  (NO 

Slslsky 

Long  'MD) 

Smith,  Denny 

\/„., 
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^4,  after 


r^  1740 

Mr  KAl.PH  M.  HALX  and  Mr 
RUDD  <  hiiiif^.d  their  votes  from  "yea" 

Mr  X.V.S'V  and  Mr.  BETHUNE 
changed  ihfir  votes  from  nay'  to 
•yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

WUN    'MKNTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Th-     si'hAKER    pro    tempore    <Mi 
Smith.     :   i    .irida).  The  Clerk  will  des- 
iKnalf    ttie    first    amendment    in    dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaiier.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  consider  en 
bloc  the  following  amendmenUs  which 
are  reported  in  technical  disagreement 
and  on  which  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  propose  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments: 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  2.  6,  18.  19. 
20  22.  24.  37.  38.  39.  40.  44,  47.  68.  77, 
84  98.  107,  109.  111.  112.  114,  116.  117. 
118  119,  121,  122,  124,  125,  126.  127. 
128.  129.  130.  138.  143,  144,  147,  148. 
and  151. 

D  1750 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  intend 
to  object.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me.  was  No.  7  on  the  list? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

No.  7  was  not  on  the  list. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendments 
in  disagreement. 

The  Senate  amendments  offered  en 
bloc  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2;  Page  2.  after 
line  8.  insert: 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requiremenUs  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  and  for 
scientific  and  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  authorized  by  law.  $693,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  other  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3,  after 
line  4.  insert: 


y.  'iNOMIC   iJKVM.DPMf.NI    Al>Mi.Nl.sIKAIH-N 

,-.  :  .iH-  amendment  No  18:  Page  5.  line  22, 
alter    including  "  insert  ■acquisition. '. 

Senate  amendment  No  19:  Page  5,  line  22. 
after  aircraft:  '  insert  399  commissioned 
officers  on  the  active  list;" 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  5.  line  24. 
after  facilities: '  Insert  "and  acquisition  of 
land  for  facilities;" 

Senate  amendment  No  22:  Page  5.  line  24. 
after  $888,592,000.  insert  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  6.  line  2. 
after  F\ind"  insert  ":  Proitded.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph,  neces- 
ary  funds  shall  be  u.sed  to  fill  and  maintain 
I  staff  of  three  persons,  as  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  personnel, 
to  work  on  contracts  and  purchase  orders  at 
the  National  Data  Buoy  Center  in  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Mi-ssissippi,  and  report  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Data  Buoy  Center  in  the 
same  manner  and  extent  that  such  procure 
ment  functions  were  performed  at  Bay  St. 
Louis  prior  to  June  26,  1983,  except  that 
they  may  provide  procurement  assistance  to 
other  Department  of  Commerce  activities 
pursuant  to  ordinary  interagency  agree- 
ments. Where  practicable,  these  positions 
shall  be  filled  by  the  employees  who  per- 
formed such  functions  prior  to  June  26. 
1983". 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  9.  after 
line  8.  insert: 

No  funds  made  available  by  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act.  may  be  u.sed— 

(1)  by  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  for 
Civil  Space  Remote  Sensing  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  or 
i.<i.sue  a  request  for  proposal  to  trarusfer  the 
ownership  or  lease  the  use  of  any  meteoro- 
logical satellite  (METSAT)  or  associated 
ground  system  to  any  private  entity:  or 

(2)  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  transfer  the  own- 
ership of  any  meteorological  satellite 
(METSAT)  or  associated  ground  system  to 
any  private  entity. 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  9.  after 
line  10.  insert: 

Maritime  Administration 
Senate  amendment  No    39:  Page  9,  after 
line  10.  insert: 

operating-differential  subsidies 
liquidation  of  contract  authority 
For  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  .subsidies  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  $401,294,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  9.  after 
line  10.  insert: 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research  and 
development  activities,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$11,385,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  10,  after 
line  17,  insert: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  uniforms  and  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-02);  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  land 
and  structures;  not  to  exceed  $385,000  for 
improvement  and  care  of  grounds  and 
repair  to  buildings:  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; purchase  <not  to  exceed  ten  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles; 


special  counsel  fees;  and  .services  a.^  iiuthnr 
Ized   by   5   U.S.C    3109;   $86,383,000     N.t    lo 
exceed    $300,000   of    the    foregoinK    am  i  ai 
shall  remain  available  until  Sepf  r i.t  .  '    ''•" 
1985,  for  research  and  policy  studi.       li.  a  i 
dition.  an  amount  equivalent    to   funds  de- 
posited into  the  General  Piind  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  result  of  the 
expense  of  construction   and   relocation  of 
the    Fort    Lauderdale    Monitoring    Station 
shall    remain   available   until   expended   for 
the  completion  of  construction  and  reloca- 
tion of  such  monitoring  station. 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  10.  after 
line  25.  insert: 

International  Trade  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109.  $20,774,000. 

Senate  amendment  No  68:  Page  16,  line  9, 
after       $5,866,000"     insert  of     which 

$26,389,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended to  make  payments  in  advance  for 
grants,  contracts  and  reimbursable  agree 
menus  and  other  expenses  necessary  under 
section  SOKo.  the  Refugee  Education  As 
sistance  Act  of  1980,  Public  Law  96-422,  for 
the  processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transportation  and  reception  and  placement 
in  the  United  States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants". 

Senate  amendment  No.  77:  Page  18,  line 
12,  after  1985"  insert  ':  Proxided.  That 
there  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Drug  En 
forcement  Administration  offices  in  the 
land  border  States  of  Vermont,  Michigan. 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
a  minimum  of  $10,000  each  for  the  purchase 
of  information  and  evidence  unless  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  are  notified 
that  efficient  drug  law  enforcement  would 
be  impaired  by  such  minimum  allocation". 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  19.  line 
25.  after  "Health"  insert  -Resources  and". 

Senate  amendment  No.  98:  Page  23.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

Sec  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Act,  materials  produced 
by  convict  labor  may  be  used  in  the  con 
struction  of  any  highways  or  portion  of 
highways  located  on  Federal-aid  systems,  as 
described  in  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

Senate  amendment  No.  107:  Page  24,  after 
line  3,  insert: 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Senate  amendment  No.  109:  Page  24,  after 
line  3,  insert: 

representation  allowances 
For  representation  allowances  as  author- 
ized bv  section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  4085). 
and  for  representation  by  United  States 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or 
ganization  of  American  Stales,  $4,148,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 
acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 

buildings     abroad      (SPECIAL     FOREIGN     CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM! 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  tl:?  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  foi  the  purposes  authorized 
by  section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act  of  1926.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  295), 
$10,012,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


.'^' nate  amendment  No.  112   Pript 
iiri'.  S.  insert: 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies arising  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Senice.  to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  re 
quirement  of  31  U.S.C.  3526(e).  $4,356,000. 

Senate  amendment  No  114  Papc  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN 
TAIWAN 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Public  Law  96-8  (93 
Stat    141.  $9,380,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  116:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

international  organizations  and 
Conferences 
Senate  amendment  No.  117:  Pace  24,  after 
line  3.  insert: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
membership  in  international  multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congresss, 
$520,515,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  118  Page  24.  after 
line  3,  insert  ":  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
fvind.s  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  a  United  State.s  contribution 
to  an  international  organization  for  the 
United  States'  share  of  Interest  costs  made 
known  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
such  organization  for  loans  incurred  on  or 
after  October  1.  1983,  through  external  bor- 
rowings.". 

Senate  amendment  No  119:  Page  24,  after 
line  3,  insert: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

For  payments,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
by  the  United  States  for  expenses  of  the 
I'nited  Nations  peacekeeping  forces, 
$66,279,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  121:  Page  24.  after 
line  3,  insert: 

International  Commissions 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  122:  Page  24.  after 
line  3,  insert: 

International  Boundakv  and  WATt:K 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico 
F<jr  necessary  expenses  for  the  United 
States  .Section  of  the-  United  Slates  and 
Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  and  lo  comply  with  laws  appli- 
cable lo  the  United  States  Section:  and  lea.s- 
inK  of  pnvale  property  to  remove  therefrom 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
without  regard  lo  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5):  as 
foUo'As 

Senate  amendment  No.  124  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  UTsert: 

construction 

For  detailed  plan  preparation  and  con 
struction  of  authorized  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $672,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  125:  Page  24,  after 
line  3,  insert: 


AMKHICAN  SECTIONS.  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses,  nol  otherwise 
provided  for.  $3,426,000:  for  the  Internation- 
al Joint  Commission,  including  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President:  salaries  of  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  Ihe  ap- 
proval solely  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate: 
travel  expenses  and  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses: not  lo  exceed  $3,000  for  representa- 
tion: and  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, for  necessary  expenses,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  including  expenses  re- 
quired by  award.s  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Tribunal  and  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  or  Great  Britain. 

Senate  amendment  No.  126:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

international  fisheries  COM.MISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  international 
fisheries  commissions,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for,  $8,876,000:  Provided.  That  the 
United  Stales  share  of  such  expenses  may 
be  advanced  to  the  respective  commissions. 

Senate  amendment  No,  127:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

Other 

Senate  amendment  No,  128:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

UNITED  states  BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
to  enable  the  United  States  lo  participate  in 
programs  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation with  Yugoslavia,  $1,683,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No  129:  Page  24,  after 
line  3,  insert: 

THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation. 
$9,900,000,  lo  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Senate  amendment  No,  130:  Page  24,  after 
line  3.  insert  ■':  Provided.  Thai  section  15ia' 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  shall  not  apply  to  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  previous  appropriations  for 
the  activities  of  the  Asia  Foundation. 

Senate  amendment  No.  138:  Page  26,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Senate  amendment  No.  143:  Page  26.  after 
line  5,  insert: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES      SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM! 

For  paymenUs  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
authorized  by  law,  $10,450,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No,  144:  Page  26.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

center  for  CULTUP.AL  AND  TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween Ea-sl  and  West  Act  of  1960.  by  grant 
to  any  appropriate  recipient  in  the  Stale  of 
Hawaii.  $18,362,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used 
to  pay  any  salary,  or  to  enter  into  any  con 
tract  providing  the  payment  thereof,  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  authorized  in  the 


General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

Senate  amendment  No,  147:  Page  31.  line 
9.    after      $26. 075. 000'    insert    ■  .    of    which 
$700,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
Pretrial    Services    Agencies.    The    Judici- 
ary" 

Senate  amendment  No.  148:  Page  31.  after 
line  23,  insert: 

Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  or  any  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  prohibited  from  restricting  solely 
to  staff  of  the  Clerks  of  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Courts  the  issuance  of  notices 
to  creditors  and  other  interested  parties. 
The  Administrative  Office  shall  permit  and 
encourage  the  preparation  and  mailing  of 
such  notices  to  be  performed  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  debtors,  trustees  or  such 
other  interested  parties  as  the  Court  may 
direct  and  approve.  The  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  make  appro- 
priate provisions  for  the  use  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  postage  required  pursuant  to 
such  directives.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  terminate  on  October  1,  1984, 

Senate  amendment  No.  151:  Page  34,  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec  509.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  through  a  reprograming 
of  funds  which:  (D  creates  new  programs: 
(2)  eliminates  a  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty: (3)  increases  funds  or  personnel  by  any 
means  for  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted:  (4)  re- 
locates an  office  or  employees:  (5)  reorga- 
nizes offices,  programs,  or  activities;  or  (6) 
contracts  out  any  functions  or  activities 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees: 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 
days  m  advance  of  such  reprograming  of 
funds. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure for  activities,  programs,  or 
projects  through  a  reprograming  of  funds  in 
excess  of  $250,000  or  10  per  centum,  which- 
ever is  less,  that:  1 1  '  augments  existing  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities:  (2)  reduces  by 
10  per  centum  funding  for  any  existing  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity,  or  numbers  of 
personnel  by  10  per  centum  as  approved  by 
Congress:  or  (3)  results  from  any  general 
savings  from  a  reduction  m  personnel  which 
would  result  in  a  change  in  existing  pro- 
grams, activities,  or  projects  as  approved  by 
Congress,  unless,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  noti- 
fied fifteen  drays  in  advance  of  such  repro- 
graming of  funds. 

motion  offered  by  MP     SMITH  OF  lOW  A 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iov>.a,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a^  follows; 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  6,  18,  19. 
20.  22.  24,  37.  38.  39,  40.  44,  47.  68,  77.  84.  98. 
107.  109.  111.  112.  114.  116.  117.  118.  119,  121, 
122,  124.  125.  126.  127,  128.  129,  130.  138,  143, 
144.  147,  148.  and  151.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 

Clerk  will  de.sig-nate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3.  liiif  4. 
strike  out  $37.207.000'  and  insert 
■$39.337.000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  move.s  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
■•$38,337,000  '. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  3,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Work.s  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91  304.  and  such  laws  that  were 
in  effect  immediately  before  September  30. 
1982,  $198,750,000:  Provided.  That  during 
fi.scai  year  1984  total  commitments  to  guar 
antee  loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Economic  Development  Assistance 
Programs 
For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws  that  were 
in  effect  immediately  before  September  30. 
1982.  $240,000,000:  Provided.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  total  commitments  to  guar 
antee  loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal.  Of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  under  this 
heading.  $40,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
under  the  criteria  and  conditions  of  assist- 
ance described  in  section  101(a)  of  Public 
La*  98  8. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  the  House  not  recede 
and  concur  on  this  particular  motion 
so  that  I  am  permitted  to  offer  a 
motion  that  would  strike  $40  million 
from  this  amendment. 


And  let  me  loll  my  coiicagm-.s  wli>  1 
think  that  that  is  necessary. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
Economic  Development  Administra 
tion.  When  this  legislation  was  before 
the  House  $315  million  was  placed  in 
the  bill  for  EDA.  It  was  stricken  on  a 
point  of  order  because  it  is  an  unau- 
thorized program. 

The  Senate  put  $200  million  into 
their  program. 

The  conference  committee,  in  agree- 
ing to  this  particular  action,  went  to 
$240  million. 

First,  that  is  $40  million  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  with  a  totally 
unauthorized  program  here  and  we 
are  dealing  with  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram which  we  were  promised  just  a 
few  months  ago  were  a  one-time  deal 
only;  namely,  about  $40  million  of 
spending  that  has  been  included  in 
this  program. 

And  so,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  if  we  defeat  this  motion, 
that  would  strike  $40  million  from  the 
appropriations. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  strike  all  of  the  money  for 
EDA.  We  are  ju.st  trying  to  get  the 
conference  report  within  the  same 
scope  that  the  conference  had  to  con- 
sider; namely.  $200  million.  This  would 
leave  $200  million  in  place  for  EDA. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  practice  .some  kind  of  fiscal  re- 
straint in  this  body,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  ought  to  do  is  make 
certain  that  we  at  least  exercise  some 
responsibility  on  those  things  that  are 
totally  unauthorized. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  fiscal  restraint, 
but  I  am  even  more  concerned  about 
the  rules  that  we  play  under. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
that  this  was  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order?  When  it  left  this  House  there 
was  no  money  in  it  for  EDA?  And  then 
the  Senate  had  $200  million  in  their 
version  and  yet.  when  it  comes  back 
here  in  the  conference  report,  it  is 
even  higher  than  what  the  Senate 
added  when  we  had  absolutely  zero? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  had  no  money  in 
it  whatsoever  because  it  was  stricken 
on  a  point  of  order  that  it  was  an  un- 
authorized appropriation.  It  came  to 
the  conference  committee  from  the 
Senate  with  $200  million.  We  are  now 
faced  with  a  $240  million  appropria- 
tion in  the  bill.  And  while  I  raise  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  be  voting  any  money  for  an 
unauthorized  program,  I  think  at  the 


very  least  *hat  tin.-,  Hon-'  .  h..ul(i  dd 
is  make  certain  that  \m  ';i-  a  it  bin 
the  limits  that  were  tht  .s<  opt  uf  the 
conference;  namely,  the  $200  million. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr  W.V!  KKR.  That  is  what  my 
ameiuim-  I.:  a  ill  t-nd  up  doing. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  certainly  abide  by  the  rules 
that  we  play  under  and  not  change 
them.  This  is  not  some  game.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  gentleman.  I  ap- 
preciate his  bringing  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members 
might  like  to  have  a  little  history  of 
the  EDA  appropriation. 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
amount,  but  as  late  as  about  3  years 
ago.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  remember,  they  had  a  substantial- 
ly larger  amount. 

It  has  not  been  authorized,  but  un 
fortunately  about  half  of  this  bill  has 
not  been  authorized.  We  on  the  sub- 
committee do  not  like  it.  We  would 
much  rather  work  with  authorized 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
grams that  we  are  appropriating  for 
today  should  have  been  authorized  a 
year  ago  in  September. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot 
stop  the  whole  government,  especially 
when  the  majority  wants  these  pro- 
grams to  continue. 

What  happened  was  that  last  year 
there  was  approximately  $200  million 
for  the  regular  EDA  program  that  had 
expired  2  years  ago.  Then  we  put  in  an 
additional  $100  million  in  the  jobs  bill, 
so  that  they  had  a  total  in  EDA  of 
$300  million. 

In  the  continuing  resolution  that  ex- 
pires tomorrow  night  they  are  author- 
ized to  spend  at  the  rate  of  $250  mil- 
lion. 

Upon  looking  at  the  whole  program 
and  upon  talking  to  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
felt  that  under  all  the  constraints  we 
had,  $240  million  would  be  a  proper 
level  for  this  program  in  this  bill. 

Personally  I  would  rather  have  had 
more  money  than  that.  But  that  is 
what  we  arrived  at. 

The  administration  did  not  request 
any  inoney  for  this  program,  for  SBA 
direct  loans  for  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. However,  let  me  point  this  out 
and  it  is  important  to  those  Members 
who  are  interested  in  budget  levels 
and  deficits.  We  have  worked  this  bill 
down  to  where  the  administration  now 
says  if  this  bill  passes— we  have 
worked  out  a  package  here,  it  is  rather 


fragile.  I  admit  but  the  administra- 
iiun  say.s  that  if  thi.s  bill  pa.s.ses  a.s  it 
came  back  from  the  conference,  they 
will  sign  the  bill  So  if  $240  million  i.s 
not  over  either  Mit  administration'.s 
budget  or  our  bu(Jfitt  at  this  particular 
iinic.  we  are  in  apreemcnt.  We  ha\(' 
worked  some  other  things  out  that  got 
the  bill  down  to  where  we  could  ac- 
commodate this  level. 

So  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  lt\il.  It 
satisfies  to  some  extent  anyway  those 
who  think  that  this  is  an  important 
program. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 

STAR). 

D  1800 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has  described  the 
appropriations  situation  very  ade- 
quately, has  given  the  hi.story  of  the 
EDA  appropriations,  in  a  very  clear 
and  straightforward  manner. 

I  would  just  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  emergency  jobs  provision  in  this 
appropriation.  I  .serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clinger)  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  on  that  subcommittee. 
We  liave  worked  together  to  fashion 
for  the  regular  EDA  program  a  succes- 
sor concept  that  is  still  stalled  in  the 
other  body.  We  have  monitored  very 
closely,  though,  the  appropriations, 
the  $100  million  emergency  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  jobs  program,  and  we 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  that  pro- 
gram in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  under 
that  program  there  were  2,800— actu- 
ally. 2.867,  to  be  exact— applications 
submitted.  Two-hundred  eleven  of 
those  projects  were  approved  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, still  leaving  a  backlog  of  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  billion  in  construction 
projects,  job-creating  projects,  in  dis- 
tre.ssed  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  there  is  high  unemployment. 
One-hundred  million  dollars  was  gross- 
ly inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Six 
years  ago,  with  a  far  lower  unemploy- 
ment rate,  we  passed  a  $6  billion  emer- 
ency  jobs  program,  the  Local  Public 
Works  Act.  and  EDA  processed  that 
program  in  less  time.  even,  than  was 
done  here  on  this  emergency  jobs  pro- 
gram. 

The  average  Federal  grant  under  the 
EDA  jobs  program  meant  that  these 
projects  went  to  relatively  small  com- 
munities or  high  unemployment 
neighborhoods  of  large  cities  and 
urban  areas.  The  money  was  distribut- 
ed in  a  fair  fashion  by  the  agency. 
Half  of  it  went  to  rural  areas  and  half 
of  it  went  to  urban  areas.  There  is  a 
$1.5  billion  backlog.  We  have  9.5  per- 


cent unemployment  in  thi.s  country. 
We  have  over  9  million  Amencan.s  out 
of  work.  Forty  million  dollars  i.s  not 
nearly  enough  to  .spend  on  a  job.s  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  at  least  .something.  And. 
furthermore,  the  agency  has  some 
problem.s  in  meeting  obligations  under 
the  existing  jobs  program  that  it  is 
carrying  out. 

So  I  strongly  oppose  the  intended 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  strike  the  little  bit  of 
money  that  we  will  have  in  this  pro- 
gram to  create  jobs  in  distre.ssed  areas 
for  people  who  need  work  and  who  are 
willing  to  work. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  OBERST.A,R.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  and  agree  that  the  jobs 
portion  of  this  appropriation  clearly  is 
insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vast 
number  of  projects  that  were  submit- 
ted. But,  more  importantly,  I  think,  is 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  least  some- 
where around  S20  million  or  $30  mil- 
lion worth  of  those  projects  that  had 
actually  completed  the  screening  and 
were  proposed  for  approval  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion but  because  of  insufficient  funds 
they  were  unable  to  do  that. 

These  are  projects  that  are  ready, 
immediately  ready,  to  go  to  construc- 
tion in  areas  of  very  high  distress.  So  I 
think  that  what  this  dappropriation 
does  is  make  it  possible  for  those 
projects  which  have  passed  all  of  the 
tests,  have  gone  through  all  of  the 
.screenings  under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  jobs  bill  but  were  not 
able  to  be  funded  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  it  will  enable  those  projects 
to  be  funded.  So  we  are  talking  about 
immediate  job  generation  in  areas  of 
very  high  distress. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
that  funding  were  not  to  be  available 
because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  jobs 
that  would  be  created  under  this  pro- 
vision. So  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  urge  that  the 
motion  to  recede  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  described  the  situation 
very  well,  and  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments and  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  impact, 
remember  that  the  budget  that  the 
House  adopted  included  funds  in 
excess  of  the  amount  included  in  this 
appropriation.  If  you  care  about  jobs 
and  the  unemployed,  then  please  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recede  and  concur 
and  against  the  motion  to  strike  the 
$40  tnillion  for  the  jobs  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 


Mr.   WALKER     I    thank   the   gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  point 
out,  with  regard  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta just  a  moment  ago:  First,  these  pro- 
grams are  hardly  targeted  toward 
needy  areas.  At  the  present  time  the 
Congress  has  declareid  over  85  percent 
of  the  country  as  a  distressed  area  for 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  so  we  do 
not  have  a  real  targetmg  taking  place. 
Second,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
studies  that  have  shown  that  there 
have  been  no  new  net  jobs  created  by 
EDA  over  that  period  of  time,  despite 
the  SlOO  million  that  has  been  spent. 
The  $100  million  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  was  said  to  be  a  one-time  only 
appropriation  when  it  was  passed.  I 
would  submit  that  if  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  what  he  just  told  us.  that 
211  projects  were  funded  for  $100  mil- 
lion, every  one  of  those  projects  has 
cost  this  country  almost  a  half  a  mil- 
lion bucks.  That  is  pretty  expensive 
going,  and  one  of  the  main  criticisms 
of  the  EDA  program  is  that  we  are 
getting  a  lot  of  nothing  for  a  big  ex- 
penditure. I  think  that  the  House  may 
want  to  consider  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  sink  $40  million  more  into 
that  rathole  when  the  Members  vote 
on  this  particular  amendment. 
I  thank  the  gentleinan  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  correct  one  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  quoted. 
When  we  are  talking  here  about  80 
percent  of  the  country.  I  would  reiter- 
ate what  the  chairman  indicated  earli- 
er, and  that  is  that  we  have  passed  a 
bill  in  this  House  that  substantially 
would  tighten  those  requirements. 
But.  more  importantly,  the  money  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  under  differ- 
ent criteria  which  clearly  do  target  the 
funds  to  only  those  areas  of  very  high- 
est unemployment.  The  $40  million 
that  is  involved  in  the  jobs  bill  is  sub- 
ject to  different  qualifications  than 
under  the  original  EDA  legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  nothing  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment  which  allows  for  that 
targeting.  This  program  is  totally  un- 
authorized; and  so,  therefore,  we 
would  have  to  go  by  the  language 
here,  and  the  language  here  does  not 
do  that  kind  of  targeting. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  money  that  is  being  appropriated 
is  to  be  appropriated  under  the  jobs 
bill  criteria  which  requires  that  you  be 
above  the  national  unemployment 
rate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  the  program  is  administered  in 
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arcord.inci'  wild  Mif  fvDA  law,  title  I. 
which  tjir^^rts  money  to  high  unem- 
ploynifnt  areas. 

St'ioiui.  the  Administrator  of  EDA  is 
admini.sttTin>j  the  art  in  such  a  way 
that  tarKct.s  the  funds  to  I  lie  high  un- 
employmeni  area.s.  the  highly  dis- 
tressed area^s.  regardless  of  the  figure 
of  80  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  being  eligible  under  KDA.  That 
is  nonsense.  Look  at  the  way  the  act  is 
being  administered 

Third,  that  $475,000  per  project  le- 
veraged an  additional  $475,000  in  non- 
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Mr.  SMITH  ni  Io'au  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  for  an  aye  vote,  and  I  move  the 
previous  ciuestion  on  the  motion. 

The  preMMi;>   ;  :.    Mon  was  ordered. 

The  Sri-:AKi-,R  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i.--  nn  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  (rum  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  qut.^-tioii  wa-s  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote   was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  305.  nays 
107.  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  480] 
YEAS-305 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NCi 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

A-spin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Baleman 

Bales 

Belienson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA» 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 


Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Cociho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conle 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Courier 
Coyne 
Crockett 
D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

[Jorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Erdrelch 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkm 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Koiter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 

Lev  me 

Levi  las 

Lewis  (FL) 

LiplnskI 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mav  routes 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

MrDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 


Archer 

Badham 

Barllelt 

Bereuter 

Beth  line 

Bilirakis 

Blil.y 

Bruomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coals 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWme 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Edwards  ( OK  > 

Emerson 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans  iIA) 


McKlnney 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

MlkuLski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

MInlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  i  WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NIchoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perklris 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 
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Fiedler 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Goodltng 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnelt 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA> 

Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorskl 

Simon 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torriceill 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waigren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltlen 

Williams  iMTi 

Williams  (OH  1 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  tMOi 

2ablockl 


Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parr  is 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuister 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Sliingeland 

Stenholm 


Slump 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vandergriff 


Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 


Wolf 

Young (AKi 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 
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Bedell 

Early 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Guarinl 

Hance 


Long  iMD) 

l>owry  (WA) 

Molini>ri 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Schulze 


Lehman  (FL)        SIsisky 


Smith.  Denny 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Udall 

Valentine 

Wilson 

Winn 


n  18:^0 

.M:  HAKilFIT  and  Mr.  COUGH- 
LIN changed  iheir  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  BEVILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend 
ment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

SAtARIE.S  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law.  $24,950,000: 
Provided.  That  these  funds  may  be  used  to 
monitor  projects  approved  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976.  as  amended,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the  Community 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977  Not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fill  and  maintain 
forty-seven  permanent  positions  designated 
as  Economic  Development  Representatives 
out  of  the  total  number  of  permanent  posi 
tions  funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
account  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  sucii 
positions  shall  be  maintained  in  the  various 
States  within  the  approved  organizational 
structure  in  place  on  June  1,  1981.  and 
where  possible,  with  tho.se  employees  who 
filled  those  positions  on  that  date. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  it*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  a.ssislance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law.  $27,500,000: 
Provided.  That  these  funds  may  be  u.sed  to 
monitor  projects  approved  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976.  as  amended,  title  11  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the  Community 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977.  Not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fill  and  maintain 
forty-seven  permanent  positions  designated 
as  Economic  Development  Representatives 
out  of  the  total  number  of  permanent  posi- 
tions funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 


arcoiint  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad 
ministration  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  such 
positions  shall  be  maintained  in  the  various 
States  wit  inn  the  approved  organizational 
.structure  m  place  on  June  I.  1981.  and 
where  possible,  with  those  employees  who 
fiHi'd  tliosr  po.'^itions  on  that  date. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading) 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  ;i.s  follows: 

.Senaif  ainfiidmenl  No  11.  f'ag<-  4.  line  3. 
strike  out  all  after  ■activities.'  down  to  and 
including  line  8. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  lOW.'K 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1 1  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  a^  follows:  Re- 
store the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  a-s  follows:  During 
fiscal  year  1984  and  within  the  resources 
and  authority  available,  gro.ss  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000.  During  fiscal 
year  1984,  total  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  of  contin 
gent  liability  for  loan  principal .". 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  readings 
Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  a,^  read 
and  printed  m  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s? 

There  wfi.'-^  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Tlie 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement 

riie  amendment  reads  a-s  follows: 

Senate  amendmenl  No.  15  Page  4.  line  17. 
strike  out  all  after  management  "  over  to 
and  including    funds  "  in  line  4  on  page  5. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  Huu.se 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Re- 
store the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  :  Proud 
ed  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropn 
ated  in  this  paragraph  or  in  this  title  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  available 
to  reimburse  the  fund  established  by  15 
use.  1521  on  account  of  the  performance 
of  a  program,  project,  or  activity,  nor  shall 
such  fund  be  available  for  the  performance 
of  a  program,  project,  or  activity,  which  had 
not  been  performed  as  a  central  service  pur 
suant  to  15  U.S.C.  1521  before  July  1.  1982. 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 


days  in  advance  of  such  action  m  accord- 
ance with  the  Committees'  reprogramminp 
procedures 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading  i. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'^' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  21:  Page  5.  line  24. 
strike  out  ■■$888.592.000"  and  insert 
••$994,333,000  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

$988,212,000  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  di-sagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  6.  line  2. 
after  Fund"  insert  ■;  and  of  which 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  payments 
under  section  4(bi  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
for  commercial  fishery  failures  and  disrup- 
tions: and  in  addition.  $22,600,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the 
fund  entitled  ■Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can fisheries  "  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  lOW.^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  ■.  and  of  which 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  payments 
unaer  section  4ib)  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
for  commercial  fishery  failures  and  disrup 
tions;  and  in  addition,  $23,600,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the 
fund  entitled  ■Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can fisheries  "  ". 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
menl in  disagreement. 


The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment   .No    33    Page  8    after 

line  3.  in-sert 

National  Burea'j  of  Standajojs 

scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Nationa; 
Bureau  of  Standards.  $113,612,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $3,807,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the  ■■Working  Capital  F^jna 

MOTION  OFFERED  EY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOV.A 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  1 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
menl of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

scientific  and  technical  research  and 
services 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  $115,718,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $3,807,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the  ■  Woriiinp  Capital  Fund' 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  a.s  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from.  Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKF:R  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  9.  after 
line  8.  insert: 

DuriniJ  the  current  fiscal  year,  applicable 
appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  available 
to  test  and  evaluate  alternative  methods  of 
creating  an  effective  decennial  census  can- 
vassing list,  including  the  use  of  lists  of  ad- 
dresses of  housing  unit^  or  other  locations 
which  the  United  Slates  Po.stal  Sen^ice  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  solely  for  this 
purpose 

motion  OFFEHEr  KY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
may  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
any  list  of  names  and  addresses  requested 
under  section  6(ai  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  not  later  than 
August  31.  1984.  a  report  relating  to— 

(1)  the  purpose  for  which  any  list  fur- 
nished by  the  Postal  Service  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  was  used,  particularly  with 
regard  to  any  progress  made  by  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Census  in  the  development  of  an  Im 
proved  list  methodology; 

(2)  categories  of  sources  (other  than  the 
Postal  Service)  from  which  any  list  of 
names  and  addresses  was  acquired  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  and  the  relative  advan 
tagcs  and  disadvantages  of  acquiring  and 
using  lists  from  those  other  categories  of 
sources  as  compared  with  acquiring  and 
using  lists  furnished  by  the  Postal  Service: 

(3)  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  any  information  furnished  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  the  preceding  sen 
tence;  and 

(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  acquire 
lists  of  names  and  addresses  from  a  repre 
sentative  sample  of  sources  other  than  the 
Postal  Service  in  order  to  ensure  that  mean 
Ingful  comparisons  under  paragraph  (2) 
may  be  made 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  41:  Page  9.  after 
line  10,  insert: 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law, 
$72,283,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  reimburemenls  may 
be  made  to  this  appropriation  from  receipts 
to  the  Federal  ship  financing  fund"  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  support  of  that 
progrtun. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR,  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law, 
$73,283,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  reimbursements 
may  be  made  to  this  appropriation  from  re 
celpts  to  the  'Federal  ship  financing  fund" 
for  administrative  expenses  In  support  of 
that  program. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No  42:  Page  10.  strike 
out  lines  6  to  11.  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  it*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Re 
store  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  in  thts  Act  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  shall  be  used 
for  enforcement  of  any  rule  with  respect  to 
the  repayment  of  construction  differential 
subsidy  for  permanent  release  of  vessels 
from  the  restrictions  in  section  506  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 
untilJune  15.  1984 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46  Page  10.  after 
line  25.  Insert: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
use.  5901-5902;  services  as  authorized  by  5 
use  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses;  the 
sum  of  $59,521,000:  Provided.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  In  this  paragraph  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of 
sections  10(a)  and  10(c)  (notwithstanding 
section  10(e)).  11(b).  18.  and  20  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Comml.sslon  Improvements  Act  of 
19uC  ■rubllc  Law  96-252.  94  Stat.  374):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  may  be  used  to 
promulgate  final  rules  under  section 
18(a)(1)(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls 
sion  Act  (15  use.  41  et  seq.)  until  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  appro 
priations  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  until  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  98th  Congress,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefore,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902:  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re- 
ception  and   representation   expenses;   the 


sum  of  $63,500,000:  Provided  That  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  provisions  of 
sections  10(a)  and  10(c)  (notwithstanding 
.section  I0ie)i.  IKb).  18.  and  20  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-252:  94  Stat  374):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  may  be  used  to 
promulgate  final  rules  under  section 
18(ai(l)(B)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  use.  41  et  seq.)  until  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  until  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  98th  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

D  1830 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
what  the  amendment  that  is  being 
proposed  would  do.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  lend  me  their  ears  for 
just  a  few  minutes,  and  so  that  reason 
and  logic  might  prevail,  please  lend  me 
your  minds  for  a  few  minutes  as  well. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
this  motion  so  that  a  substitute 
motion  can  be  offered. 

What  the  amendment  offered  under 
this  motion  would  do  is  fund  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  the  year  of 
this  appropriation.  And.  would  also 
provide  that  no  new  rules  could  be 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  until  an  authorization  bill 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
passed,  or  until  the  end  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  whichever 
is  earlier.  Obviously,  with  this  motion 
the  conferees  believe  there  should  be 
some  restriction  on  the  new  rulemak- 
ing authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  1st  session  of  the 
98th  Congress  is  going  to  end  hopeful- 
ly within  the  next  week  or  .so  at  the 
most.  So  if  the  limitation  on  final  pro- 
mulgation of  FTC  rules  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session,  there  really  is 
no  limitation  here  at  all.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  limitation,  which  obvi- 
ously the  conferees  believe  we  should 
have,  it  ought  to  be  meaningful. 

My  amendment  would  simply  take 
the  first  part  of  the  language  accepted 
by  the  conferees  and  say  there  shall 
be  no  new  rules  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  until  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  enacted- 


Now,  win  IS  thi.s  itnpnrtaiit''  I  think 
It  i.s  fundam(>ntall.\  important.  My  pro- 
posal dof.s  not  .say  the  FTC  .shoiilci  not 
go  forward,  .should  not  do  it.s  enforn - 
ment  work,  should  not  bring  cases  and 
should  not  do  preparatory  work  for 
rulemaking,  but  it  simply  says  that  an 
agency-listen  to  this— that  an  agency 
that  has  not  been  reauthorized  in  2 
years,  cannot  be  fully  funded  and  go 
forward  with  all  its  rulemaking  activi- 
ty without  even  an  opportunity  for 
the  Members  of  thi.s  body  and  the 
other  body  to  review  what  they  have 
done  and  make  some  decisions  as  to 
what  they  should  do  in  the  future. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  amendment 
that  I  will  offer,  if  we  do  not  vote  no 
on  the  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  conferees,  then  we  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  go  home.  The 
agency's  purpose  of  an  authorization 
bill  is  to  define  an  authority  and  place 
necessary  restraints  on  the  exercise  of 
that  authority.  We  cannot  let  the  FTC 
be  funded  without  defining  and  plac- 
ing appropriate  restraints  on  its  au- 
thority. If  we  do.  we  are  not  doing  our 
jobs.  Yet  if  we  adopt  the  conferees 
language,  that  is  what  we  will  have 
done. 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  something 
new.  This  is  precisely  what  this  com- 
mittee propo.sed  and  what  was  in  our 
conferees'  report  and  what  the  Con- 
gress adopted  in  1979  for  the  exact 
same  reason 

Do  you  know  ',>.i-iat  the  committee, 
this  subrommittee,  which  recognizes 
its  respon.Mbilities.  included  m  their 
report  when  they  first  reported  this 
appropriations  bill  out'.'  They  provided 
that  there  shall  be  no  funds  available 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  until 
it  has  been  reauthorized,  which  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Why  should  we  appropriate  funds, 
not  for  a  program,  not  for  a  couple  of 
programs,  but  for  an  agency  which 
this  Congre-ss  has  not  reauthorized  in 
2  years''  Is  it  not  a  small  responsibility 
for  us  to  discharge,  and  is  it  not  a 
small  responsibility  for  us  to  evaluate 
what  an  agency  has  done  before  we 
give  them  a  carte  blanche  to  go  for- 
ward? 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
keenly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  know  that  because  1  have 
heard  him  speak  to  this  point  on  this 
floor,  and  I  have  read  his  views  in  his 
reports,  and  I  have  seen  his  actions  on 
prior  occa-sions.  Hf  knows  there 
should  be  an  authorization  bill. 

All  I  am  suggesting  here  is  a  very 
modest  change,  that  there  be  no  new 
promulgation  of  rules  until  we  have  an 
authorization  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  want^s  to  see  an  authorization 
bill.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  want,s  to 
see  an  authorization  bill.  He  will  tell 


you  that  there  should  be  an  autlioriza- 
tion  bill,  or  we  ought  not  to  appropri- 
ate funds:  but  you  will  never  see  an 
authorization  bill,  you  will  not  ha\e  an 
opportunity  to  reauthorize  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  until  we  say 
there  can  be  no  new  rules  until  there 
is  an  authorization  bill.\^ 

My  amendment  will  create  the  only 
incentive  for  bringing  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  this  House.  If  you  do 
not  want  an  authorization  bill.  \ote 
for  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  If  you  do  want  an  authorization 
bill  so  that  there  will  be  some  incen- 
tive to  bring  one  forward,  all  I  am 
a-sking  IS  for  you  to  vote  down  the 
motion  of  the  conferees  and  then  vote 
for  the  motion  that  I  will  offer  which 
will  fund  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion at  the  same  level  as  proposed  by 
the  conferees  and  will  permit  every 
FTC  activity  to  go  forward,  but  will 
also  simply  say  no  new  rules  will  be 
promulgated  until  there  is  an  authori- 
zation bill.  If  you  want  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  come  forth,  this  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it. 

So  I  will  ask  you  procedurally,  vote 
no  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  whom  I  respect  greatly, 
and  if  we  prevail  in  that,  \ote  yes  on 
the  substitute  motion  I  will  offer 
which  will  then  pro\ide  the  incentive 
for  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .sield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  *Mr.  Broyhilli, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forward 
here  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here 
really  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill.  This  agency 
has  not  been  authorized  in  some  time. 
There  is  an  authorization  bill  that  is 
languishing  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  has  several  provisions  in  it  that 
ha\e  been  requested  by  Members  who 
are  listening  to  this  debate  tonight 
and  have  talked  to  me  personally 
about.  We  .see  no  incentive  for  this  au- 
thorization bill  being  considered  in  the 
House  if  this  motion  is  adopted,  be- 
cause if  the  language  of  this  appro- 
priation goes  forward,  what  incentive 
is  there  to  adopt  an  authorization  bill 
at  alP  There  is  no  incentive. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  and 
Lssues  which  Members  have  talked  to 
me  about.  For  example.  Members  have 
talked  to  me  about  the  issue  of  the 
PTC  becoming  involved  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  professions.  We  have  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  that  would  deal  witli 
that  issue.  A  provision  in  the  bill 
would  put  .some  limitations  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  authority 
to  regulate  the  professions. 

There  are  tho.se  of  you  who  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  either 


attempted  or  tia.s  written  trade  regula- 
tion rules  without  adequate  review  or 
without  adequate  knowledge  that 
there  has  been  a  prevalence  of  the 
particular  practices  the\  are  attempt- 
ing to  regulate. 

We  have  language  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  prohibits  the  Commis- 
sion from  initiating  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding uhere  isolated  or  insignificant 
violations  have  occurred.  They  ha\e  to 
go  after  them  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
instead  of  issuing  a  rule. 

n  1840 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  has 
to  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  pat- 
tern of  unlawful  conduct  exists  in 
order  to  write  rules  that  apply  gener- 
ally to  the  industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  are  needed.  We 
see  no  incenti\e  for  this  bill  coming  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  unless  we  vote 
down  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
This  will  then  permit  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  say  no  new  rulemaking 
until  such  time  that  an  authorization 
bill  is  passed. 

The  Levitas  motion  is  not  going  to 
affect  any  ongoing  rulemaking  activi- 
ty. All  it  prohibits  is  the  issuance  of 
final  rules  by  the  FTC  until  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  enacted.  This  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  other  au- 
thorities of  the  agency.  The  agency 
would  still  be  able  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  to  carry  out  all  of 
their  responsibilities  under  the  law. 

Without  this  change  that  we  are 
proposing,  we  see  little  or  no  incentive 
to  move  the  FTC  authorization  bill  to 
the  floor.  But  with  this  proposed 
change  that  we  are  proposing  here 
today,  there  would  be  great  incentive 
then  to  move  the  authorization  bill  to 
the  floor. 

With  the  time  restraints  that  we 
have  this  session,  we  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  this  incentive  for 
prompt  action  on  the  FTC  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid K 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  m  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  oppose  any  effort  to  restrict  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  goes 
beyond  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  effort  to  stop  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  FTC  m  proce.ssing  rules  is 
one  such  proposal  as  apparently  is 
going  to  be  offered,  if  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  would  be  an  attack 
upon  the  independence  of  the  agency. 

Even  the  old  legislative  veto  never 
went  that  far.  but  applied  congression- 
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al    review    only    after    FTC    rules 
been  prdmuUated. 

I  ftsk  all  Members  to  join  in  support- 
ing this  motion,  so  we  can  beat  off  this 
unfortunate  attack  upon  the  basic  in- 
tegrity of  the  agency.  Consider  what  is 
happening  at  the  VIC  right  now.  Even 
in  the  la.st  couple  of  weeks,  congres- 
sional offices  have  been  flooded  with 
complaint^s  regarding  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  FTC  to  enforce  the 
ban  on  resale  price  fixing. 

Consider  this:  Last  month  the  ad- 
ministration majority  on  the  FTC  an- 
nounced it  will  no  longer  enforce  the 
longstanding  legal  prohibitions  on 
false  advertising,  but  instead  will  take 
a  more  relaxed  approach  to  such  de- 
ception. 

Now.  in  addition  to  this  effort  to 
subvert  consumer  rights  from  within 
the  Commission,  we  are  about  to  be 
presented  with  an  effort  on  the  House 
floor  aimed  at  shutting  down  half  of 
the  FTC's  activity.  We  are  witnessing 
an  attack  on  consumers  from  inside 
and  outside  the  Commission. 

There  are  some  who  would  freeze 
the  FTC's  rulemaking  process  to  stop 
further  promulgation  of  rules.  There 
is  no  need  for  this  intrusion  into  their 
procedures,  even  from  the  perspective 
of  someone  who  might  oppose  a  par- 
ticular FTC  rule.  The  only  rule  which 
would  likely  be  promulgated  during 
the  period  of  this  appropriation  is  the 
credit  rule  which  prohibits  particular- 
ly offensive  debt  collection  practices. 
For  the  information  of  the  House.  I 
will  insert  here  a  letter  signed  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  which  de- 
scribes the  credit  rule  and  expresses 
support  for  it. 

House  of  Representatives. 
WashinQton  DC.  August  9.  1983 
Hon.  James  C.  Miixer.  III. 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Wasnington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Miller:  We  are  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Commission  has 
adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  trade  regu- 
lation rule  which  prohibits  the  most  objec 
tionable  and  egregious  collection  remedies 
now  employed  by  creditors. 

We  share  the  Commissions  underlying 
belief  that  the  rule  will  provide  consumers 
with  substantial  protections  without  impos 
Ing  any  undue  burdens  on  creditors.  By  pro- 
hibiting confessions  of  judgement  and  wage 
assignments  before  judgment,  the  rule  will 
assure  debtors  the  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  in  court,  with  the  aid  of  counsel, 
before  creditors  can  seize  their  property  and 
paychecks.  By  prohibiting  blanket  waivers 
of  state  laws  allowing  debtors  to  deep  cer 
lain  essential  properly  when  their  property 
Is  seized  to  enforce  a  money  judgment,  as 
well  as  by  prohibiting  blanket  security  inter 
ests  In  all  household  goods,  the  rule  per 
serves  the  public  policy  of  allowing  debtors 
to  deep  basic  necessities  and  precludes  credi 
tors  from  destroying  family  cohesivencss  by 
seizing  such  basic  necessities  as  dishes, 
furniture  and  children's  clothing. 

In  addition,  the  rule  will  prevent  creditors 
from  unfairly  collecting  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  late  charges  by  pyramiding  such  charges 
when  a  debtor  is  late  on  only  a  single  pay- 


ment and  then  makes  all  other  payments  on 
time. 

Finally,  the  required  notice  to  cosigners  of 
notes  will  insure  that  persons  who  would 
back  up  their  friends  or  relatives  will  have  a 
full  understanding  of  their  obligations  and 
liabilities  with  respect  to  that  debt. 

We  believe  this  type  of  rule  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  consumer  protection  step  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  authorized 
the  Commission  to  slop  unfair  '  practices 
in  1938  and  clarified  the  Commissions  au 
thority  to  promulgate  trade  regulation  rules 
in  1975  We  al.so  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
rule  carries  out  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  congresslonally  appointed  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  of 
1972  We  note  that  the  Comml.sslon  ap 
proved  this  rule  after  years  of  painstaking 
hearings  and  evidence-gathering  and  pared 
away  several  additional  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  staff.  While  some  of  us  might 
support  an  even  tougher  rule,  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  care  with  which  the  Commission  ap- 
proached the  rule  that  each  recommended 
provision  was  carefully  debated  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

Finally,  it   is  particularly  gratifying  that 
all  Commissioners,  appointed  by  three  dlf 
ferent  Presidents,  support  the  rule.  Biparti 
san  support  for  a  rule  of  this  kind  gives  the 
public  confidence  that  the  rule  offers  sub 
stantial  protection  to  consumers  while  it  is 
also  prudent  and  restrained  in  avoiding  any 
unnecessary  burdens  on  the  credit  industry 
We  urge  the  Commission  to  complete  ex 
peditiously    its    preparation    of    the    back 
ground  papers  which  are  necessary  for  final 
promulgation.  Again,  we  commend  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  staff  for  long  and  thought 
ful  work  in  preparing  and  approving  this 
rule. 

Henry    A     Waxman.    James    J     Florlo. 
Peter   W    Rodino.  Jr  .   Fernand  J.  St 
Germain.  Frank  Annunzio,  John  J.  La- 
Falce,  Joseph  G    Minish.  John  Con 
yers.  Jr  .  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Timothy 
E.  Wirth.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  John  F. 
SeilH-rling.  James  H    Scheuer.  Parren 
J.  Mitchell.  Thomas  P  O  Neill.  Jr. 
I  would  suggest  that  that  may  very 
well  be  the  intent  of  some,  not  all,  but 
some  who  are  interested  in  seeing  that 
this  proposal  not  be  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward. 

The  credit  rule  is  not  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  until  1  year  after  it  is 
promulgated,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  for  Congress  to  review  it  before 
the  finance  industry  is  affected.  Given 
this  situation,  the  proposal  to  cut  off 
funds  for  rulemaking  is  a  gratuitous 
interference  with  the  independence  of 
the  FTC.  The  prohibition  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  rules  is  uncalled  for, 
since  no  one  is  affected  by  the  rule 
when  it  is  promulgated;  only  when  it 
becomes  effective. 

With  respect  to  the  long-term  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  review  FTC  rules.  I 
would  point  out  the  FTC  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  reported  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  last  May 
and  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  controversial  issues  that  de- 
layed the  FTC  authorization  last  year 
were  virtually  all  resolved  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
The  reauthorization  would  have  long 
since  come  to  the  floor  if  it  had  not 


been  for  the  derision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  striking  down  a-s  unconstitution- 
al the  legislative  veto  provision  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  committee 

The     controversy     surroundiiu'     the 
question  of  what  is  to  rtplate  thi    leg 
islative  veto  is  complex  and  ha.s  ramifl 
cations  far  beyond  the  KI'C.  Nevcrthe 
less,  we  have  been  working  diligently 
to  resolve  it  in  a  bipartisan  way    I  am 
convinced    that    the    Commerce    Com 
mittee  and  the  Rules  Committee  work 
ing  together  can  resolve  thus  problem 
I  had  occasion  today  to  testify  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  held  a  hear- 
ing  on   the  question  of   how    to   deal 
with  the  legislative  veto  problem   I  am 
suggesting  that  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  appropriate,  that 
we  go  forward  with  the  appropriation, 
and  that  we  will  have  an  authorization 
that  will  deal  with  all  facets  of  the 
FTC    issue    as    the    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina  suggested  we  should, 
and  I  would  ask  for  the  support  of  this 
body  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
which  the  gentleman  probably  would 
agree  with. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  gentleman 
says  this  goes  beyond  anything  that 
we  have  heretofore  propo.sed.  even 
beyond  a  legislative  veto.  I  remind  him 
that  this  is  exactly  what  we  did  in 
1979.  This  is  no  different.  The  same 
restriction  was  put  on  in  the  same  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Second,  the  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  prohibiting  enforcement  of  the 
resale  price-fixing  requirements. 

Indeed,  I  participated  in  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  today  in  which  we  were 
urging  the  PrC  to  go  forward  with  its 
enforcement  in  that  area. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  it  is  important  to  appreciate  the 
fact  when  I  say  that  this  proposal  that 
is  offered  here  tonight,  should  the 
gentleman's  motion  not  be  approved, 
goes  beyond  even  the  legislative  veto. 
In  fact,  the  legislative  veto  at  least 
waits  for  the  FTC  to  put  forward  a 
rule  and  the  Congress  then  works  its 
will. 

The  current  proposal  would  be  abso- 
lutely prohibitive  of  the  ability  of  the 
FTC  to  promulgate  a  rule,  .so  the  Con- 
gress can  then  evaluate  it  and  work  its 
will  through  a  legislative  veto  process 
that  may  evolve  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  would  pass  constitutional 
muster. 

I  am  more  than  pleased,  and  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  active  in  this  whole  process, 
to  make  some  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
can  resolve  the  authorization  contro- 


versy in  the  form  of  providing  for  a 
disapproval  resolution  with  an  expe- 
dited proce.s.s  that  the  President  would 
sign  onto.  That  would  deal  with  the 
problem  of  constitutionality,  and  I 
would  a-sk  that  we  go  forward.  And  to 
the  degree  that  we  can  do  that,  we  will 
have  an  authorization  in  this  whole 
debate,  and  the  question  would  be 
moot,  and  1  yit>ld  bark  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

it  is  a  rather  peculiar,  bizarre  situa- 
tion we  are  in.  I  find  myself  on  the 
.same  side  as  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  in  the  well  but  (or  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  Is  this  particu- 
lar item  so  important  that  it  should 
overrule  all  the  rest  of  the  items  in 
this  very  bill?  If  the  House  member 
shio  believes  that  this  is  all  important. 
then  fine,  go  ahead  and  vote  against 
the  committee,  but  if  thi.s  bill  is  more 
important  than  this  single  i.ssue.  then 
you  should  support  the  committee. 

In  the  conference.  Congre.ssman 
CoNTE  did  the  very  best  he  could  to 
achieve  the  aims  that  Congressman 
LEVITAS  and  Congre.ssman  Broyhill 
support  to  which  I  subscribe.  I  think 
they  are  right,  but  I  do  believe  in  the 
merits  of  this  entire  bill:  and  it  is  ab.so- 
lutely  clear— and  we  have  cleared  it  in 
the  last  30  minutes  with  the  Senate— 
that  if  the  Broyhill-Levitas  effort  to 
modify  the  Kasten  language  succeeds, 
that  will  be  hung  in  the  Senate  right 
now.  and  we  will  face  a  filibu.ster  that 
will  keep  us  here  until  the  threshold 
of  Christmas  Eve. 
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So  what  I  am  thinking  is  as  a  matter 
of  practical  politics  let  us  stay  with 
the  committee  and  not  take  apart  the 
Ka-sten  amendment.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  going  home  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  in 
support  of  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  iMr.  Levit./^s). 

This  motion  would  place  a  limitation 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
ability  to  promulgate  final  rules  only 
until  the  end  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  Now  that  the  adjournment 
of  this  session  is  only  days  away,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  limitation  on  the 
FTC's  rulemaking  authority  is  almost 
meaningless.  It  does  not  provide  the 
needed  incentive  to  bring  an  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  pn'C  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  recently  spoke  in  the 
well,  and  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  authorization  bill,  which  is  H.R. 
:^970.  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 


back  in  May.  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor.  Our  calls  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  and  the  bill  continues  to  lie  dor- 
mant. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  this  body 
be  given  an  opportunity  at  long  last  to 
consider  authorizing  legislation.  H.R. 
2970  contains  important  provisions  af- 
fecting the  Commission's  unfairness 
jurisdiction,  the  PCT's  authority  over 
professionals,  and  the  right  of  defend- 
ants in  civil  penalty  suits  to  question 
the  legal  determination  on  which  a 
cease-and-desist  order  is  based. 

It  is.  therefore,  critical  that  this 
Congre-ss  be  afforded  a  chance  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  in  so  doing 
give  those  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  some  certainty  as  to 
the  .scope  of  the  FTC's  legal  authority. 
I  would  also  like  to  take  issue  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  The  motion  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia if  this  motion  is  defeated  would 
not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the 
ongoing  rulemaking  activities  of  the 
Commission.  It  would  not  affect  en- 
forcement activities  such  as  those  con- 
cerning resale  price  maintenance 
which  are  now  pending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  title  V  of 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  confer- 
ence there  is  an  express  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  funds  for  overturning  or  al- 
tering the  per  se  prohibition  on  resale 
price  maintenance  currently  in  effect 
under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  the 
pending  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  defeated,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  then  offer  another 
motion  which  will  place  the  same 
limits  on  the  ConimLssion's  rulemaking 
authority  until  an  authorization  bill  is 
actually  signed  into  law. 

The  language  of  this  motion  will 
provide  a  strong  incentive  to  move  the 
authorization  bill  to  the  floor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  defeat 
this  motion  and  to  support  the  motion 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  iMr,  Levitas). 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  finds 
Itself  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  It  is 
uncomfortable.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  we  have  provided  money  for  this 
agency  without  enactment  of  an  au- 
thorization. 

We  do  not  like  this  situation.  We 
want  an  authorization.  We  want  to 
deal  with  the  money  matters.  We  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  authorizing  pro- 
visions. But  as  I  mentioned  earlier  this 
afternoon,  about  half  of  this  bill  is  not 
authorized.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tees have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
bills  out  and  get  them  pa.ssed  and 
signed  into  law. 

The  authorization  for  1984  really 
should  have  been  passed  in  September 


1982.  That  would  have  been  the  order- 
ly process.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  it  was  not. 

So  when  we  reported  our  bill  in  June 
we  provided  funding  for  the  FTC.  but 
provided  that  such  funds  were  subject 
to  enactment  of  an  authorization. 

If  we  could  have  gotten  the  bill 
passed  in  June,  having  a  requirement 
like  this  would  have  been  filling.  We 
could  have  passed  it  at  that  time  and 
there  would  have  been  enough  time 
before  the  new  fiscal  year  started  that 
the  authorization  could  have  been 
worked  out. 

However,  our  bill  was  held  up  We 
brought  it  up  without  a  rule  finally 
and  it  was  not  passed  until  September. 
We  did  not  have  time  then  to  have  a 
clause  like  this  without  putting  the 
FTC  out  of  business. 

So  the  FTC  went  into  the  continuing 
resolution  which  began  on  October  1 
and  lasts  through  November  10.  with- 
out any  limitation  on  their  rulemaking 
authority.  In  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  fiscal  year  1984  bill  it  was 
proposed  by  the  House  Members  that 
we  should  at  least  provide  that  the 
FTC  could  not  promulgate  any  rules 
until  April  1  or  April  15  if  any  authori- 
zation is  not  enacted  before  that  time. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
were  very  much  of  the  opinion  that 
anything  like  that  would  prevent  this 
conference  report  from  being  adopted 
in  the  other  body.  There  are  strong 
feelings  over  there  and  our  bill  would 
have  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  resolved.  That 
IS  what  it  really  amounts  to. 

Suppose  now  the  House  voles  dowTi 
my  motion  to  recede  and  concur,  what 
happens'.'  Here  is  what  happens:  If  the 
substitute  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  adopted,  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  other  body  with  an  amend- 
ment on  It.  and  they  tell  me  over  there 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  the 
provisions  of  this  conference  report 
will  go  into  a  continuing  resolution 
which  will  carry  the  money  for  the 
FT'C  without  limitation.  So  in  the  end, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  does  not 
gain  anything  by  throwing  the  FTC 
into  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend  yielding. 

Let  me  make  two  points  in  that 
regard 

First.  I  do  not  want  this  to  go  into  a 
continuing  resolution  and  I  hope  it 
would  not.  But  if  it  unfortunately  did. 
at  least  we  would  be  talking  only 
about  between  now  and  sometime  in 
February, 

The  second  point  that  I  think  is  I 
would  hope— I  know  the  gentleman 
will  take  the  same  position— but  imme- 
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diHtcly  aftiT  this  vote,  or  shortly  a(t<-r 
th.is  vDic.  thi-  gentleman  from  Califor 
ma  Mr.  Edwards),  is  going  to  bo  of 
tcriiiK  a  motion  to  take  away  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Cuit  RiKhts  Commission. 

Whilf  1  iln  not  have  a  crystal  ball. 
m\  M!!'"---  1-  'I''-  tliat  IS  going  to  pass 
and  it  !ha!  pa.s,s.'s  then  we  will  be  in 
thi'  .-.arni'  po.-,inuii  the  gentleman  has 
ju.st  df.scritx-d 

I  say  if  v.'  ar.  s:oing  to  be  in  that  po- 
sition '.\>-  niit;ht  .us  well  be  in  it  on  the 
ha.. I.-  "i  '  Ins  niotion. 

Mr  .SMITH  of  Iowa  I'he  gentleman 
is  rorrect;  if  thai  i!.u..r;,  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  in  a  i  oiitinuing  res- 
olution. But  deleting  funding  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  would  not  do 
any  good  either  because  they  are 
going  to  get  their  money  anyway 
under  the  continuing  resolution. 

We  are  already  into  the  fiscal  year. 
That  IS  our  problem.  If  this  bill  had 
come  to  the  House  last  summer,  we 
could  have  argued  out  these  things. 
and  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
minute  to  put  limitations  on  the  use  of 
money  in  the  new  fiscal  year  if  they 
did  not  get  their  authorizing  problem 
worked  out.  But  the  fact  is  we  are  now 
into  the  fiscal  year  and  it  is  too  late  to 
put  this  limitation  on  without  killing 
the  FT(' 

Mr  H.ORU)  .Mi  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  N'tv".  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  other  body  is  considering  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  entire  year? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be.  but  they  are  considering  one 
for  the  entire  year. 

Mr  FI  OHIO  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

•  Mr  I.OIT  Mr  Speaker,  I  support 
the  Levit;us  HroyhiU  motion  to  prohib- 
it the  FTC  from  issuing  final  regula- 
tions until  an  authorization  for  that 
agency  is  enacted. 

My  colleagues  will  retail  that  since 
the  1980  FTC  improvement  amend- 
ments, the  Congress  Was  had  the  au- 
thority to  disapprove  tin  a^;>ncy's  reg- 
ulations. That  authoritv  wa.-,  held  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  used  car  rule  ^  a. 
year  because  f)nr  di  ap 
was  not  subjf  '  ''>  Pt-  i 
ture.  Prior  to  '  tiat  drc  i,>;( 
and  Commer' t  (  MiT.niitt. 
ed  a  new.  3-y>a:  a.it  hon/.aiK.m  tor  the 
FTC  which  indiHlrd  an  extension  of 
the  two- House  disaijproval  mecha- 
nism. The  bill  has  been  languishing  in 
th'-  Ftulrs  Committee  since  that  time. 
t".  •■[!  thouKli  ronstitutional  alterna- 
tives for  ftir  irkn.siatue  veto  are  readily 
availatjlf 

The  ly<'vit:i.s  Hroyhiil  motion  is 
aimed  at  brmKinj.;  that  authorization 
t)ill  to  the  floor  SI,  that  we  can  decide 
un  what  kind  ul  congressional  review 


.  arlier  this 
..al    action 

-riMai  ..isMia. 
!  !.•  1m  1.  I  t:y 
had  rt-port- 


aiith.oritv  -AC  '.".ant  to  retain  over  the 
IMC  I  h>'  alternative,  if  we  do  not 
adopt  that  motion,  is  an  FTC  without 
any  congressional  check  on  it  whatso- 
ever. I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
other  important  improvements  in  the 
operations  of  the  FTC  contained  in 
that  authorization  bill  that  will  be  lost 
if  we  do  not  keep  up  the  pressure  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  would 
therefore  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Levitas-Broyhill 
motion  • 

Mr.  SMI  IH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
request  an  'aye"  vote  on  my  motion, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Siviith). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  214,  nays 
192,  not  voting  27,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  4811 
YEAS- 2 14 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NCi 

Annunzio 

Asp  in 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 


Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Eldwards  tCA) 
*  EvansilL> 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Peighan 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TNI 
Frank 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gllckman 
Gonzale?. 
Gore 
Gradlxon 
Gray 
Green 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall  (OHi 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HerUl 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 


Jacotis 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

LantoB 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ijehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

[jevine 

lyong  <LAl 

Lundine 

Markey 

Mart  Inez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDadP 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  <OH) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 


Natcher 

Richardson 

Studds 

Neal 

Ridge 

Swift 

Nelson 

Rodlno 

Synar 

Nowak 

Roe 

Tallon 

O  Bricii 

Rose 

Torres 

Oakar 

Rostenkow.ski 

Torricelli 

Oberstar 

Roybal 

Towns 

Obey 

Sabo 

Traxler 

Olln 

Savage 

Vento 

Orti?. 

Scheuer 

Walgren 

Ottinger 

Schneider 

Watkins 

Owens 

Schroeder 

Waxman 

Panetta 

Schumer 

Weaver 

Patterson 

Seiberling 

Weiss 

Pease 

Shannon 

Wheat 

Penny 

Sharp 

Whitten 

Pepper 

Sikorski 

Williams  (MT) 

Perkins 

Simon 

Wirth 

Petri 

Slatlery 

Wise 

Pickle 

Smith  (FL) 

Wolpe 

Porter 

Smith  (lAi 

Wyden 

Price 

Smith  (NE) 

Yates 

Pursell 

Spratt 

Yatron 

Rangel 

St  Germain 

Zablocki 

Ratchford 

Staggers 

Reid 

Stokes 
NAYS-192 

Albosta 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Andrews  iTX) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Parr  Is 

Anthony 

Hall.  Sam 

Pashayan 

Applegatc 

Hamilton 

Pat  man 

Archer 

Hammerschmidl 

:  Quillen 

Badham 

Harwen  (IDl 

Rahall 

Barnard 

Han.sen  (trri 

Ray 

Bartlelt 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Rinaldo 

Bethune 

Hlghlower 

Ritter 

Biaggi 

Hiler 

Rol>erts 

Bilirakis 

Hillis 

Robinson 

Bliley 

Holt 

Roemer 

Boner 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Roth 

Britl 

Huckaby 

Roukema 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Rowland 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Rudd 

BroyhiU 

Hyde 

Russo 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Sawyer 

Byron 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Campbell 

Jones  (OKI 

Sensenbrenncr 

Carney 

Jones  <TN) 

Shaw 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Shelby 

Chappie 

Kazen 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Cllnger 

Kindness 

Slljander 

Coats 

Kramer 

Skeen 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Cooper 

Latia 

Smith  (NJ) 

Corcoran 

Leath 

Smith.  Robert 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Snowe 

Courier 

Levitas 

Snyder 

Craig 

Lewis  (CAi 

Solomon 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lewis  (FLi 

Spence 

Crane.  Philip 

Lipinski 

Stangeland 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Loeffler 

Stump 

Daub 

Lott 

Sundquist 

Davis 

Lowery  (CAi 

Tauke 

DeWine 

Lujan 

Tauzin 

Dickinson 

Luken 

Taylor 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Thomas  (CAI 

Duncan 

Mack 

Thomas  (GA) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Marlenee 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (OKI 

Marriott 

Vandergriff 

Emerson 

Martin  (ILi 

Volkmer 

English 

Martin  (NCi 

Vucanovlch 

Erdreich 

Martin  ( NY  > 

Walker 

Erlenborn 

McCain 

Weber 

Evans  (lA) 

McCandle.ss 

Whitehurst 

Fiedler 

MrCollum 

Whitley 

Fields 

McCurdy 

Whittaker 

Hippo 

McEwen 

Williams  (OH) 

Forsythe 

McGralh 

WiLson 

Fowler 

Michel 

Wolf 

Franklin 

MoUohan 

Wortley 

Prenzel 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Frost 

Moore 

Wylie 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Young (AKi 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WAi 

Young (FL) 

Goodling 

Nichols 

Young  (MO) 

Gregg 

NioLson 

Z-schau 
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.!■    1,1  t;;ir,-... 

lA.r.,-     MD 

Sohulze 

Y.:iT:\ 

l..ur'.  .  WA' 

Si.sisky 

Lja.vtlt,.^ 

Mat  Ka.v 

Smith.  Denny 

Gingrich 

MadiRan 

Solarz 

Gramm 

Molinan 

Stark 

Guarini 

Oxiey 

Udal! 

Hance 

Paul 

Valentine 

Horton 

Pritchard 

Winn 

Bedell 


NOT  VOTING-27 

Bercuter  Coleman  (MO) 


n  1910 

Mr.  HFRTFL  of  Michitian  changed 
his  \ote  from   ■nay"  to  'yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as 
above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  11.  aftt  r 
line  14,  insert; 

Securities  and  i-;xi  !^.^^■(,^.  Commissio.n 

SALARIES  AND  EXPEN.SE.S 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expen.ses.  $90,592,000. 

MOTION  OKfFKED  BV  MR,  .SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment.  insert  the  following: 

Secl-rities  and  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv 
ices  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  ofhcial  reception  and 
representation  expenses.  $93,000,000, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading),  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
-sidered  a.s  read  and  printed  m  the 
Rkcokd 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motuui  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPP:AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Tlic  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Pape  11.  line 
21.    strike    out     ■$218,240.00(1       An6     insert 

$230,483,000-. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV   MH    SMITH  (IK  IOWA 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  I 
t)tf«'r  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
■  $201,643,000", 

The  motion  v\as  agreed  to 
rii(     SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  ne.xt   amend- 
ment III  disagreement. 


The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment   No.   53:   Page    II.   line 
24.     strike     out       $20,600,000'     and     irLsert 
$26. 600, 000' 

motion  offered  by  mr,  smith  of  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur 
therem  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  ■beginning  with 
disasters  commencing  between  January  1. 
1983,  through  September  30,  1983,  determi- 
nation of  a  natural  disa.ster  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  7  USC.  1961 
shall  be  deemed  a  disaster  declaration  by 
tlie  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  a.ssislance  under  section 
7(b)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  for  agn 
cultural  enterprises  a.s  defined  in  section 
18(b)  of  the  Small  Busines.s  Act:  PTovided. 
That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  is  to  pre- 
clude the  applicability  of  section  18(a.i  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  with  regard  to  the 
duplication  of  benefits  for  disa-sters  com- 
mencing between  January  1.  1983,  through 
September  30,  1983  Provided  further.  That 
$36,600,000" 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading), 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  corsidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  dhsagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment   No.  54:  Page   12.  line 
19.    strike    out    '$235,000,000'    and    insert 
$290,000,000". 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$230,000.000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  1920 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  13.  strike 
out  all  after  line  13  over  to  and  including 
line  5  on  page  14  and  insert  "Department  of 
Justice,  $63,810,000  of  which  $556,000  is  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program .", 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law    $7  248.000. 


Legal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses.  general  legal 
activities 
For  experLses  neces-sary  for  the  iegai  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting 
evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate,  and  rent  of  pri- 
vate or  Government-owTied  space  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $158,308,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,374,000  for  asbestos  litigation 
support  contracUs  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985,  and  $450,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  reim- 
burse private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication  suit, 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  tht-  House 
recede  from  us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  Department  of 
Ju.slice  $63,360,000  of  which  $556,000  is  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program,"". 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $7,248,000, 

Legal  Activities 

sauries  and  expenses,  general  legal 

activities 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities o!  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting 
evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate,  and  rent  of  pri- 
vate or  Government -owned  space  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $158,385,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,374,000  for  asbestos  litigation 
support  contracts  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985:  and  of  which 
$2,753,000  shall  be  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  and  of  which  $450,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  to  reim- 
burse private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  .^amodt  water  adjudication  suit. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement: 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  61  Page  15.  line  8, 
strike  out  $363, 891. 000'  and  insert 
■■$373,875,000' 

MOTION  OFFFREP  FY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr  SMini  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  lUs  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment  insert  the  following:  $372,330,000  In 
addition,  section  408(c)  of  Public  Law  95 
598.  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978.  is 
amended  by  inserting  September  30.  1984  in 
lieu  of  April  1.  1984". 

Mr.  OBRIKN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  liiianimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  con.sidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPKAKKH  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  i.hjeetion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKPK  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desinnur,  the  next  amend- 
ment in  dl-sa^Te.'m'rit. 

Ttif  ;u!H  !i(!n;eiii  reads  as  follows: 

Sei;,v-  iin.  iilinent  No.  76:  Page  18. 
line  8.  .sink.  '  f JKO.478.000'  and 
insert  ■•S'JSii.fJ.t.m'i' 

MOTION  OFrERED  BY  MB.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
■•$286. 123.000V 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  Page  22.  line  8. 
after  "expended"  insert  ■  ProvidetL  That 
$3,500,000  shall  be  made  available  to  com 
plete  the  Bi-State  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Center  at  Texarkana.  Arkansas,  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  previ 
sious  Federal  assistance  was  made  available 
for  construction  of  this  facility". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  91  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend 
ment.    Insert    the    following:    ":     Proi'ided, 
That  $67,300,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  for 
a  criminal  Justice  assistance  program,  to  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  of  authoriz 
ing    legislation    except    that    $2,500,000    of 
such  amount  shall  be  available  upon  enact- 
ment  into   law   of   H.R    3222   and  shall   be 
awarded  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Na 
tional   Center   for   State   CourUs   for   court 
system  management  and  improvement:  Pro- 
vxded  further.  That  $3,500,000  shall  be  made 
available  from  Law  Plnforcement  Assistance 
Administration   reversionary   funds  to  com- 
plete the   Bl-State  Criminal  Justice   Assist 
ance  Center  at  Texarkana.  Arkansas,  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  previous 
Federal  assistance  was  made  available  for 
construction  of  this  facility". 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  100:  Page  23. 
strike  out  lines  8  to  11,  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFTfaED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  100  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol 
lows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  204.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri 
ated  in  this  title  for  the  Department  of  Jus 
tice  may  t)e  used  to  repre.sent  the  Tennessee 
Valley  .Authority  in  litigation  in  which  the 
Authority  is  a  party  unless  the  Department 
is  requested  to  provide  representation  in 
such  litigation  by  the  Authority 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  101:  Page  23.  after 
line  11.  insert: 

Sec  203.  Authorities  contained  in  Public 
I.aw  96  132.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1980".  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
termination  date  of  this  Act  or  until  the  ef 
fectivc  date  of  a  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriation authorization  Act,  whichever  Ls 
earlier. 

motion  OffERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  101  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  205  (ai.  Subject  to  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section,  authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  96  132.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1980".  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
termination  date  of  thLs  Act  or  until  the  ef 
fective  date  of  a  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  whichever  is 
earlier. 

(b)<l)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  In 
vestigative  operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  Is  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 


the   United  States  or  for   the  collection  of 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence- 

(A)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
fiscal  year  1984  may  be  used  for  purchasing 
property,  buildings,  and  other  facilities,  and 
for  leasing  space,  within  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  section  1341  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  3732(a)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  section 
305  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63  Stat  396: 
41  U.S.C.  255),  the  third  undesignated  para- 
,:raph  under  the  heading  Miscellaneous"  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  il9  Stat.  370:  40 
use.  34).  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re 
vised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsec 
tions  (a)  and  (ci  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254(a)  and 

(Cll. 

(B)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
fiscal  year  1984  may  be  used  to  establish  or 
to  acquire  proprietary  corporations  or  busi- 
ness entities  as  part  of  an  undercover  inves- 
tigative operation,  and  to  operate  such  cor- 
porations or  business  entities  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  without  regard  to  section  9102  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(C)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  the  proceeds  from  such 
undercover  operation,  may  be  deposited  in 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions,  with 
out  regard  to  section  648  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

(D)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such 
operation,  without  regard  to  section  3302  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  only 
upon  the  written  certification  of  the  Dlrec 
tor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or,  if  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  Attorney  General 
In  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  on 
FBI  Undercover  Operations,  as  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1983)  and  the  Attorney  General  (or 
if  designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  a 
member  of  such  Review  Committee),  that 
any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (O,  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  op- 
eration. Such  certification  shall  continue  In 
effect  for  the  duration  of  such  undercover 
operation,  without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  under- 
cover investigative  operation  with  re.spect  to 
which  an  action  is  authorized  and  carried 
out  under  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(3)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$50,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director 
or  his  designee  determines  is  practicable, 
shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attor 
ney  General  and  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or 
other  disposition,  after  obligations  are  met. 


shall   be  deposited   in   the  Trea-sury   ol    the 
United  Slates  as  mi.scellaneous  receipts. 

<4mAi  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  IS  closed  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(i)  submit  the  result-s  of  such  audit  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(ii)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

(Bi  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

(i)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  pending  as  of  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  for  which  such 
report  is  submitted. 

(ii)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

(iii)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and.  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  .such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  Generals 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip 
tion  of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  Information  pertaining  to— 

(I)  the  results, 

(II)  any  civil  claims,  and 

(III)  identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved. 

that  arose  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
such  undercover  operation. 
(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  the  term  "closed"  refers  to  the  earliest 
point  in  time  at  which— 

(I)  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals)  are  concluded,  or 

(II)  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later, 

(B)  the  term  "employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

iC)  the  terms  "undercover"  investigative 
operation"  and  "undercover  operation" 
mean  anv  undercover  investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence 
undercover  investigative  operation)— 

(i)  in  which— 

(I)  the  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
earned)  exceed  $50,000.  or 

(II)  expenditures  (other  than  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed 
$150,000.  and 

(ii>  which  is  exempt  from  section  3302  or 
9102  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  clauses  (i)  and  (in  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  report  required 
under  subparagraph  (Bi  of  such  paragraph 

Mr  O'BRIEN  i  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  motion  be  con.sidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  dKsagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 


Senate  amendment  No    102   Page 
line  12.  insert: 


for 

the 
are 


Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

SAL.^RIKS  KfiX>  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  nece.s.sary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  ol  pa-s- 
senger  motor  vehicles.  $1 1,768,000. 

motion  offered  by  MR-  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  102  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles.  $11,887,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith  >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr,  Edw',ards). 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     California.     I 
thank  tiie  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
chairman    of    the    subcommittee, 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I   want   to  say  at 
outset   that    I   am   sorrv    that   we 
having  this  problem  on  thi.s  particular 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  the  ranking 
Republican,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  O'Brien),  have  already  been 
most  cooperative  in  dealing  with  the 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee.  Indeed,  in 
this  particular  bill,  where  we  have 
communicated,  the  gentleman  Irom 
Iowa  and  the  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee have  been  totally  cooperative.  I 
am  confident  that  this  disagreement 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  not  have  taken  place  had 
there  been  better  communication.  I 
am  -sorry  that  I  did  not  communicate 
better  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  sure  that  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion would  not  have  arisen.  But  it  did. 
We  made  a  mistake,  and  the  commit- 
tee followed  with  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
mistake  that  we  consider  must  be  rec- 
tified, and  it  can  be.  It  will  result  in  a 
very,  verv  important  civil  right  vote,  a 
vote,  I  might  say,  that  all  of  the  civil 
rights  organizations  in  the  country 
would  support  a  no  vote. 

So  I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

On  August  4.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  a  very  strong  bipartisan 
effort,  passed  legislation.  H.R.  2230.  to 
continue  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  an  additional  5  years  and  to 
provide  explicitly  that  Commissioners 
can  only  be  removed  for  cause.  The 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  protect 


23.  after     and    to    preserve    the    histonca'.    inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission. 

On  October  24,  the  President  fired 
three  of  the  six  commi.ssioners.  bring- 
ing to  five  the  total  number  of  com- 
missioners he  has  removed— five  out  of 
six.  In  doing  so.  he  destroyed  biparti- 
san efforts  m  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  preserve  the  Commission  as 
an  independent  body  ■Rithin  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Therefore,  a  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  200  i  has  been  introduced 
m  both  Chambers  which  would  re- 
place the  current  Commission  ■with 
one  appointed  by  the  legislative 
branch.  This  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  continue  an  independent  bi- 
partisan Commission  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  is  the  resolution  'H  Con  Res. 
200)  supported  by  55  Senators  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  and  more  than  55  Mem- 
bers bipartisan  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure  the  Members 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Conimuiee  is 
moving  expeditiously  to  bring  that  res- 
olution to  the  floor  this  session.  This 
is  the  resolution:  this  is  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  supported  by  all  of 
the  civil  rights  groups.  Remember 
that. 

If  we  approve  this  motion  to  fund 
the  Commission  as  presently  constitut- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1984,  we  m  effect 
thwart  the  will  of  the  House.  Our 
Hou.se  vote  m  August  was  to  retain  an 
independent  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission you  gel  will  not  be  an  inde- 
pendent Commission.  It  will  be  a  Com- 
mission with  five  of  the  com.missioners 
newly  appointed  by  the  President. 

Continuation  of  the  Commission  as 
presently  structured  would  ratify  the 
firing  and  replacement  of  these  five 
commissioners. 

The  Commission  would  thus  become 
a  vehicle  for  one  President  rather 
than  the  independent  voice  which  it 
has  been  for  27  years  through  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
So,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  unanimously,  the 
majority  members  of  the  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
to  defeat  this  motion.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful, I  will  then  move  to  insist  on 
disagreem.ent  with  the  Senate's 
amendmen-  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  Commi.ssion.  The  amendment  will 
then  be  returned  to  the  Senate  where 
it  is  hoped  that  the  House  position 
will  prevail. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  O'Brien 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  yielding. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Kdwards)  Striking!  funds  for  the  Civil 
Right,s  Commis-sion  remains  the  only 
opportunity  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  to  demonstrate  its  support 
for  an  independent  Civil  Right^s  Com 
mission. 

This,  I  submit,  is  the  paramount 
consideration  this  evening  -the  inde- 
pendence of  the  commi.ssioners.  a  con- 
cept whicli  has  not  been  an  issue  since 
the  creation  of  the  Commission  in 
1957.  Were  it  not  for  recent  events 
which  challenged  the  Commission's  in- 
dependence, we  would  not  be  challeng- 
ing this  motion  today. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  effort  to  compromise  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  President  Reagan  wanted 
to  change  three  of  the  six  commission- 
ers. All  summer  and  fail,  a  bipartisan 
compromise  had  been  forged  in  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
missioners from  six  to  eight,  with  stag- 
gered terms.  This  would  have  accom- 
modated two  of  the  President's  three 
appointees  without  dropping  any  cur- 
rent commissioners.  The  President  has 
already  appointed  two.  so  under  the 
compromise  he  would  have  had  four 
out  of  eight.  The  firing  of  three  com- 
missioners 2  weeks  ago  makes  the  com- 
promise moot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House-passed  bill, 
H.R.  2230.  allows  firing  only  for  cause. 
Since  the  firings  have  already  taken 
place,  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
serves  no  purpose.  The  President 
would  have  five  out  of  six  if  reauthor- 
ization legislation  is  approved. 

This  is  also  the  case  if  this  appro- 
priation for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  not  removed  from  H.R.  3222.  I 
recognize  the  possibility  that  funding 
for  the  Commerce,  State,  and  Justice 
Departments,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary, 
will  not  be  provided  under  a  regular 
appropriation  if  the  Senate  does  not 
agree  with  the  House  provision  or  re- 
fuses to  go  to  conference  again.  How- 
ever, these  Departments  and  related 
agencies  can  be  funded  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  until  a  regular  ap- 
propriations bill  is  signed  into  law. 
The  Senate  can  veto  this  conference 
report  any  time  in  wishes. 

All  efforts  to  reauthorize  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  have  been  based 
on  two  principles  to  maintain  the  in- 
stitutional integrity  of  the  Commis- 
sion. First,  no  President  could  appoint 
a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  and, 
second.  Commissioners  could  only  be 
fired  for  cau.se.  To  approve  funding  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  this 
appropriation  will  ratify  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  firing,  for  the  first 
time,  members  of  the  Commission, 
without  cause.  It  would  also  permit 
him  to  appoint  five  out  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Commission. 

There  is  an  alternative,  which  can  be 
acted  on  by  the  House  before  the  end 


of  the  session.  Hou.sc  Cunciirrt'nt  Res 
olution  200.  which  I  have  ri>  sponsored 
with  Mr.  Edwards  and  nion  th.in  .')U 
of  our  colleagues,  would  establish  .i 
truly  bipartisan  legislative  branch 
Civil  Right,s  Commission.  We  can  pass 
this  legislation  and  provide  funds  In 
order  to  continue  the  important  work 
of  the  CommLssion.  It  has  55  sponsors 
in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
motion  to  recede  from  the  House  posi- 
tion and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  be 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards). 

a  1930 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrlnner). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  would  strongly 
urge  the  membership  to  concur  in  that 
motion  and  to  continue  funding  for 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear:  If  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  defeated  and  the  position  advo- 
cated by  my  friends  from  California 
and  New  York  is  adopted,  we  will  ef- 
fectively have  defunded  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  which,  up  until  2 
weeks  ago.  was  hailed  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  all  philosoph- 
ical stripes  as  a  very  effective  watch- 
dog agency  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  not  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. That  can  be  preserved  by  au- 
thorizing legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  this  House  and  is  presently 
pending  in  the  other  body.  The  issue  is 
the  effectiveness  of  a  watchdog 
agency,  whether  it  be  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  or  whether  it 
be  in  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  submit  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  be  ineffective  in 
four  major  points. 

First  of  all.  according  to  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  commissions  that 
are  established  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion are  valid  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  Congress  that  created  it.  In  other 
words,  when  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die.  this  Commission  cre- 
ated by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200  would  be  out  of  business. 

Second,  under  present  statutory  law, 
the  records  of  the  current  Civil  Rights 
Commission  could  not  be  transferred 
to  the  legislative  created  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  They  would  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  that  would 
mean  that  the  legislative  branch  Civil 


Rights    Commi.ssion     would     have    to 
start  uj)  from  scratch. 

riiirti.  the  subpena  powers  that 
v(.oiil(l  be  granted  under  House  Con- 
current Resolution  200  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion 
arc  ineffective  in  terms  of  the  criminal 
penalties  that  attach  for  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  subpena  since  this 
Commi.ssion  would  be  comprised  en- 
tirely of  nonmembers  of  Congress. 

Fourth,  the  criminal  penalties  for 
spilling  the  beans  of  what  went  on  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  legislative 
Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  as  proposed 
by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  200  is 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER)  has  expired. 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  It  is  clearly 
unconstitutional  because  Congress 
cannot  pass  by  resolution  a  criminal 
penalty. 

I  would  submit  that  the  resolution 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EDWARDS),  and  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FisH)  is  not  well  thought  out.  We  are 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  legislative 
session.  If  their  position  prevails,  in 
effect  we  are  going  to  burn  our  bridges 
behind  us  and  not  have  any  effective 
watchdog  agency  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  be  approved.  If  the  authorizing 
legislation  is  not  approved  by  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  before  our  adjourn- 
ment, then  the  existing  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  has  come  under 
such  great  criticism,  will  go  out  of 
business,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  make  the  irrevocable  decision  to 
defund  that  Civil  Rights  Commission 
tonight. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House:  I.  too.  believe  that  to  accede  to 
the  Edwards-Fish  position  in  this 
matter  would  be  the  signing  of  the 
death  warrant  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  because  that  would  mean 
with  one  blow  that  we  will  have,  as  the 
previous  speaker  has  said,  defunded 
the  existing  structure  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  with  the 
other  curtailed  the  opportunity,  if  one 
exists,  for  the  alternative  proposal  es- 
poused by  the  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia and  from  New  York,  the  substitute 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  be  formu- 
lated under  the  aegis  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  many  who 
advocate  the  abolition  of  the  present 


structure  as  a  way  of  getting  back  at 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  short  term.  I 
submit  that  Ronald  Reagan  will  not  be 
with  us  forever,  and  those  who  want 
to  continue  the  record  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion  and  that  structure 
which  has  served  the  country  so  well 
ought  to  diMiounce  and  not  support 
the  Kdwards-Fish  position  but.  rather. 
to  permit  the  continuous  funding  of 
the  present  structure  so  that  when 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tions go  into  history,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  will  have  outlived  what- 
ever threat  that  might  be  to  some. 

The  Ci\il  Rights  Commission  is 
nuirc  important  than  the  political  end 
run  that  is  being  perpetrated  by  the 
maneuver  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
toniia. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
ifrom  Colorado  'Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  House's  sake.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  vote 
no.  This  is  a  different  bill  and  we  must 
perfectly  understand  this  issue  be- 
cause when  the  House  passed  the  bill 
we  said  there  could  only  be  firings  for 
cause.  The  House  said  "for  cause.  "  but 
because  it  understood  that  was  the 
guts  of  the  issue  for  having  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  was  inde- 
pendent. They  understood  that  if  we 
allowed  the  f>resident  to  fire  people 
without  cause,  we  would  no  longer 
have  an  independent  Civil  Rigl^ts 
Commission,  which  has  been  its  histo- 
ry and  its  tradition  for  25  years.  As  a 
consequence,  when  the  President  fired 
W'ithout  cause,  he  has  violated  what 
the  House  said  was  the  guts  of  this 
bill,  so  I  think  it  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant that  we  stand  firm  for  our  origi- 
nal position  because  otherwise  this  is 
really  a  sham. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  question 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  because  I  chair  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service  and  I  am 
very  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
we  are  watching  carefully  the  employ- 
ee rights  at  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  working  now 
with  legislative  counsel  on  amend- 
ments to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 200.  which  would  constitute  the 
new  Civil  Rights  Commission,  to  take 
care  of  the  employees. 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response.  The  gen- 


tleman has  done  an  excellent  job  on 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  know  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  try  and  help  the  employees  at 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  we  do 
this. 

I  must  say.  I  think  the  House  must 
stand  its  ground,  must  insist  on  an  in- 
dependent Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion. 
or  we  will  look  very  silly. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do vield'' 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
■Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  how  we 
can  change  civil  service  rights,  which 
are  set  by  statute,  and  pension  right.s 
which  are  set  by  statute,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  think  the  major 
drawback  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
route  is  that  we  cannot  amend  statuto- 
ry law  to  take  care  of  employees  in  the 
four  issues  that  I  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  we  are 
clearly  working  on  that  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  that  is  amenable 
to  all.  It  appears  that  we  ha\e  a  way 
to  do  that.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to 
make  sure,  that  everybody  was  on 
board  to  make  sure  these  kinds  of  pro- 
tections were  going  to  be  extended,  I 
can  assure  you  we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  sure  that  they  are.  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  is  the  intent, 
to  harm  innocent  people. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  tell  the  House  what  that 
way  is.  since  you  know',' 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  are  working 
on  it  and  we  will  have  it.  1  assure  you. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  You  have  a 
secret. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  chair  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service  and  they 
chair  the  others,  and  I  think  every- 
body is  on  board.  There  is  ab.solutely 
no  legislative  intent  to  harm  innocent 
victims,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
say. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  further,  but  I  think  you  do 
not  want  to  understand  what  I  am 
saying.  What  I  am  saying  is,  we  are 
trying  to  make  it  clear. 

.     1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  reason  that 
the  House  must  defeat  this  motion  is 
that  approval  of  the  S11.9  million  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  would 


continue  the  Commission  in  its 
present  form.  Continuation  of  the 
Commission  at  present  would  simply 
ratify  the  President's  recent  firing  of 
three  Commissioners  after  he  failed  to 
pack  the  Commi-ssion  with  members 
who  would  rubberstamp  his  civil  rights 
policies. 

A  vote  to  defeat  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Smith)  is 
consistent  with  this  House's  action  in 
approving  H.R.  2230.  That  bill  called 
for  a  strong,  independent  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  allowing  removal  of  Com- 
missioners only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

The  issue  is  not  the  three  people 
who  were  appointed  or  the  three 
people  who  were  fired.  The  issue  is  the 
very  independence  of  the  Commission 
itself. 

The  President  is  not  reaching  com- 
promise on  this  issue,  as  even  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  did.  He  does  not 
want  half  of  the  Commissioners.  He 
wants  five  of  the  Commissioners, 

If  we  are  to  appro\e  this  motion,  if 
we  are  to  recede  to  the  Senate,  then 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  we  will  not 
have  a  Civil  Rights  Commi,ssion  that  is 
independent.  We  will  have  a  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion  that  is  a  rubber 
stamp. 

Almost  all  the  groups  that  are  most 
concerned  with  civil  rights  have  urged 
defeat  uf  the  motion  to  recede  in 
accorc       l'^  the  Senate. 

Mr.  S^'  aker.  I  urge  that  we  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Ed- 
wards motion  to  insist  on  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
which  will  terminate  funding  for  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in 
order  to  replace  the  present  body  with 
a  new.  effective,  and  independent  or- 
ganization. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
President's  recent  action  in  firing 
three  Commission  members  effectively 
destroyed  the  credibility  and  function- 
ing of  that  body.  It  has  existed  since 
1957  as  an  independent,  bipartisan 
Federal  agency  to  study  and  collect  in- 
formation on  discrimination  and  to 
assess  the  equal  protection  and  civil 
rights  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 
I  submit  that  the  President's  move- 
ments to  reconstitute  the  Commis- 
sion's makeup  .seriously  compromise 
the  agency's  independent  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  establishes  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  the  nature  of  other 
Federal  agencies  that  perform  similar 
watchdog  functions.  By  recommending 
continued  funding  for  the  present 
Commission,  we  would,  in  effect,  en- 
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dorse  the  Presidents  actions.  I  cannot 
do  that  when  scgment-s  of  our  society 
still  suffer  from  discrimination  and  in- 
equilablf  iipplirations  of  law. 

I  ciiniini'nd  tht-  alternative  intro- 
duced by  Hon  Fdwards.  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Const  H  ul  lotial  Rights,  which 
1  have  cosponsored,  creating  a  legisla- 
tive branch  Civil  Rights  Commission 
to  carry  on  the  important  enforcement 
work  of  the  present  Commission.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  eight 
member  organization  to  be  appointed 
evenly  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  each 
body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  Representative  Edwards' 
motion  to  the  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce Appropriations  conference 
report. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Conyf.rs). 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  incredibly  important  that  we  un- 
derstand exactly  why  the  gentleman 
from  California  urges  that  we  oppose 
the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
this  amendment. 

What  has  happened  for  the  last  6 
months  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  continue  to  consider  the 
nominations  from  the  White  House 
because  they.  too.  in  a  bipartisan  sense 
have  been  outraged  by  what  has  gone 
on. 

We  have  had  great  support,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  have  all  joined  in 
to  lead  us  to  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion that  we  are  in. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  has  worked  as  hard  as  he 
could.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  its  leadership  have  joined 
with  him.  We  think  this  is  the  best 
effort  that  we  can  do  is  to  come  up 
with  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200.  that  has  55  Senators  on  it. 

This  IS  not  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
issue.  It  is  true  that  this  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  98th  session,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise  to  oppose 
the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
amendment  No  102  which  would  con- 
tinue the  US  Commi.ssion  on  Civil 
Rights,  as  presently  structured. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentioned,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  August  would  have  extended 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  5  years 
and  insulated  any  Commi.ssiuners  from 
removal,  except  for  cause.  Thai  legis- 
lation, and  other  efforts  to  continue 
the  Commission,  have  been  stalled  in 
the  Senate  becau.se  the  administration 
has  rejected  good-faith,  bipartisan  ef- 
forts to  work  out  a  compromise.  Ef- 
forts    to     maintain     an     independent 


Commission  are  still  continuing  in  the 
other  body 

Furthermore,  in  response  to  the 
recent  firing  of  three  more  Commis- 
sioners by  the  President,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  introduced  similar 
concurrent  resolutions  which  would 
transform  the  Commission,  and  its 
staff,  into  an  arm  of  Congress.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  at- 
tempting to  act  expeditiously  on  that 
resolution. 

If  we  now  appropriate  money  for  the 
Commission,  disregarding  the  effort* 
of  numerous  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Members  and  the  civil  rights  com- 
munity, we  send  a  signal  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  House  condones  his  un- 
precedented firing  of  five  of  the  six 
Commissioners. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
carefully  and  objectively  monitored 
this  Nation's  civil  rights  record  since 
its  creation  in  1957.  Its  effectiveness, 
however,  has  been  grounded  in  its  abil- 
ity to  maintain  the  appearance  as  well 
as  the  reality  of  independence.  By 
firing  and  replacing  five  of  the  six 
Commissioners,  this  administration 
has  destroyed  that  independence. 

We  must  not  approve  this  motion  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  present 
Commission  because  if  we  do.  we  may 
lead  the  administration  to  believe  that 
they  can  ignore  the  ongoing  reauthor- 
ization and  extension  efforts  which 
are  aimed  at  resuscitating  a  credible 
and  impartial,  bipartisan  Commission. 
Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
Washington.  DC.  November  8.  1983. 
Dear  Colleacue:  On  behalf  of  the  Con 
ifressional  Black  Caucus,  strongly  urge  your 
support  for  two  motions  which  Rep.  Don 
Edwards  will  offer  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Commerce  Justice  appropriations 
bill. 

Specifically,  he  will  seek  to  separate  fund 
ing  provided  by  the  Senate  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  which  other 
wise  could  be  used  by  President  Reagan  to 
continue  the  Commission  without  enact- 
ment of  an  authorization. 

On  August  4.  the  House  clearly  expressed 
its  view  that  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  should  only  be  removed  for  ne 
gleet  or  abu.se  of  office.  Despite  this.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  fired  three  Commissioners  just 
two  weeks  ago.  Under  his  Administration  5 
of  the  6  members  have  now  been  removed 
without  cause.  This  is  unprecedented  in  the 
Commissions  27  year  history,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  firmly  oppose 
what  President  Reagan  has  done  to  destroy 
the  independence  and  integrity  of .  this 
agency. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  civil 
rights  votes  which  will  come  before  the  98th 
Congress,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  support 
Don  Edwards  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  an 
independent  and  bipartisan  agency  monitor- 
ing civil  rights  enforcement. 
Sincerely. 

Jdlian  C.  Dixon. 

Chairman. 
John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Member,  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Civtl  and  Constitutional  Rights. 


Congressional  Caccus 

POK  Women's  Issues. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  S.  1983. 
Dear  Colleague:  As  Co  Chairs  of  the  Con 
gressional  Caucus  for  Women  s  Issues,  we 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  an  effective  and  independent  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Today  the  House  will  vote  on  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  State,  Justice  and  Com- 
merce Appropriatioivs  bill  The  Conference 
Report  provides  funding  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  even  though  Congress 
has  not  authorized  the  Commission. 
We  urge  you  to  vote; 

il)  NO  on  the  motion  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  position. 

(2)  YES  on  the  motion  to  Insist  on  the 
House  position. 

If  the  Conference  Report  Is  accepted  with 
out  change,  the  Congress  will  have  ratified 
the     unprecedented     action     of     President 
Reagan  in  firing  five  of  the  six  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Commissioners. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  civil 
rights  votes  which  will  come  before  the  98th 
Congress.  We  hope  that  you  will  support 
these  efforts  to  preserve  an  independent 
and  bipartisan  agency  monitoring  civil 
rights  enforcement. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  Schroeder, 

CoChair. 
Olympia  Snowe. 

Co-Chair. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Washington.  DC.  Noi^ember  6.  1983. 
Dear  Representative;  We  are  writing  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties   Union    concerning    the    United    States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

In  addressing  the  future  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  days  ahead,  we  urge  you  (1 )  to 
oppose  any  legislation  to  continue  funding 
of  the  Commission  as  an  agency  in  the  exec 
utive  branch,  and  <2i  to  support   H.   Con. 
Res.  200,  a  bill  co-sponsored  by  Reps.  Don 
Edwards    and    Hamilton    Fish    establishing 
the  Commission  as  an  independent  agency 
in  the  legislative  branch.  Within  the  next 
ten  days  the  House  will  vote  on  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  Commission  in  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen 
cies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
We  urge  you  to  oppose  this  appropriation 
Approval  of  the  $11,887,000  included  in  the 
conference  report  would  continue  the  Com- 
mussion  in  its  present  form  while  Congress 
has  l)efore  it  a  bipartisan  proposal  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  Commission 
by  moving  It  to  the  legislative  branch.  We 
believe  this  new   approach   is   necessary   in 
order  to  retain  the  Commissions  ability  to 
evaluate  the  status  of  civil  rights  with  objec- 
tivity. The  President's  recent  firing  of  three 
Commissioners,  coming  soon   after   his  ef- 
forts to  pack  the  Commission  with  members 
who  will  ratify  his  civil  rights  policies,  has 
destroyed  any  realistic  hope  of  its  continued 
independence  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  urge  you  to  support  and  co-sponsor 
the  bipartisan  effort  embodied  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  200  and  S.  Con.  Res.  78  to  save  the  in- 
dependent Civil  Rights  Commission.  This 
requires  a  no  vote  on  the  motion  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  appropriating 
funds  for  the  existing  Commission  when 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Neal  Smith  makes 
that  motion  during  Hou.sr  consideration  of 
the  Conference  Report.  Once  that  motion  is 
defeated,  a  yes  vote  is  necessary  on  a  motion 


to  insist  on  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 
Thank  you  for  considering  our  views. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Shattuck, 

Director. 
Muriel  Morisey  Spence, 
Legislative  CounseL 

Factsheet  on  Proposal  To  Establish  a  Leo 

islative   Civil    Rights   Commission    (H 

Con.  Res.  200) 

The  House  Concurrent  Resolution  <H 
Con.  Res.  200)  would  establish  a  legislative 
branch  Civil  Rights  Commission  which 
would  replace  the  current  one  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  eight 
public  members  to  be  chosen  evenly,  and  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  President  pro  tempo 
re.  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  of  each  Hou.se 

The  Commission  will  be  an  independent 
body  with  all  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  present  Commission  According  to  a 
June  3.  1983  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice (CRS)  Memorandum,  since  the  Commis- 
sions primary  function  is  investigative,  ap- 
pointment of  all  members  by  Congress  is  an 
appropriate  way  of  transferring  them  to  the 
legislative  branch.  To  further  guarantee  the 
Commissioners'  independence,  no  member 
can  be  removed  except  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office  Removal  would  be 
made  Jointly  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Commission  itself  would  .select  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  and  a  full-time  staff  di- 
rector. 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  is  only  effective 
through  the  end  of  this  Congress:  thus. 
Congress  would  have  to  act  again  on  this 
issue  before  the  end  of  1984. 

The  original,  bipartisan  co-sponsors  of 
this  Resolution  are:  Don  Edwards  (D  Calif.), 
Hamilton  Fish  (R-N.Y).  Robert  Kasten- 
meier  <DWisc.).  John  Conyers  (D-Mich). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (DColo.).  Charles  E. 
Schumer  (D-N.Y.i.  Mike  Lowry  iDWash  ). 
William  F.  dinger  iR-Pa.  i.  Jim  L*-arh  <R 
Iowa),  Olympia  Snowe  (R-Maine).  Julian  C. 
Dixon  (D-Calif.).  Robert  Garcia  (D-N.Y.i. 
William  H.  Gray  (D-Pa.).  Stewart  B  McKin 
ney  'R-Conn).  Joel  Pritchard  <R-Wash.). 
Lynn  Martin  (R-IU.).  Esteban  Edward 
Torres  (D-Calif.).  Nancy  L.  Johnson  (R- 
Conn.).  and  Claudine  Schneider  (R-R.I.) 

House  of  Rkpresentatives. 
commhtee  on  the  judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  ,Vorcm6cr  7.  1983. 

Preserving  an  Independent  Civil  Rights 
Commission 

Dear  Colleague:  On  August  4.  the  House 
adopted,  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote,  legisla- 
tion iH.R.  2230>  which  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  five  years  and  pro- 
vide that  CommLssioners  could  only  be  re- 
moved for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

On  October  24,  despite  good-faith  biparti- 
san efforts  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  con- 
tinue the  Commi-ssion  as  presently  struc- 
tured, the  President  fired  three  of  the  6 
Commi.ssion  members,  bringing  to  five  the 
total  number  of  members  he  would  replace. 

The  result  of  this  action  is  that  the  Com- 
missions credibility  as  an  independent  Ex 
ecutive  Branch  Agency,  a  quality  central  to 
Its  effectiveness,  has  been  destroyed.  Thus, 
together  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  co-spon- 
sors, I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  200  which  would  create  a  legisla- 


tive branch  Commission  to  carry  on  the  in- 
dependent watchdog  role  which  the  current 
Commi.ssion  has  .so  well  performed.  The 
eight  member,  bipartisan  Commission  would 
be  appointed  evenly  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  each  House. 

In  order  to  assure  the  American  public 
that  the  enforcement  of  our  ci\il  rights  laws 
will  continue  to  be  monitored  by  an  inde- 
pendent body,  after  the  November  29  termi- 
nation date  for  the  Commi.ssion.  the  Con 
gress  must  move  quickly  on  this  Resolution, 
I  write  to  urge  you  to  join  me,  and  the 
other  co-sponsors  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 200,  in  sijpporiing  a  continued,  inde- 
pendent Civil  Rights  Commi-ssion.  The  origi- 
nal co-sponsors  include  Representatives 
Fish,  Kastenmeier,  Conyers,  Schroeder. 
Schumer.  dinger.  Snowe,  McKinney. 
Garcia,  and  Dixon 

If  you  wish  to  co-sponsor  this  Resolution 
or  need  further  information,  please  call  my 
Judiciary     Subcommittee     Counsel.     Helen 
Gonzales,  at  226  7680  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards. 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
on  Ciiil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant motion.  It  is  not  for  the  reason 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
says.  It  is  because  of  what  his  motion 
is  going  to  do  to  the  whole  bill.  It  is 
not  just  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
which  he  would  not  accomplish  with 
his  motion,  anyway. 

Now,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  have 
voted  for  every  civil  rights  bill  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  I  take  a  back 
seat  to  nobody  and  I  am  not  from  a 
district  where  I  have  to  do  il.  I  do  it 
becau.se  I  think  it  is  right  and  I  am. 
going  to  vote  for  my  motion  tonight 
and  I  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  when  I  do  it.  It  is  not  the  oppo- 
site just  because  somebody  says  it  is 
the  opposite. 

■Voting  against  funding  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  a  vote  against 
civil  rights  pure  and  simple  and  you 
cannot  change  that  just  because  some- 
body says  that  it  is  not.  For  20  years 
this  item  has  been  a  pro  civil  rights 
vote  and  you  do  not  change  it  over- 
night by  doing  a  flip-flop  down  here 
on  the  floor. 

This  subcommittee  never  heard  one 
word  from  anybody  against  funding 
this  Commi-ssion  until  2  days  after  we 
were  back  from  conference.  Now.  what 
is  so  different  about  last  Wednesday 
com.pared  to  the  Wednesday  before? 

If  we  had  not  put  the  money  in  this 

bill    for    the    Commission,    we    would 

have  been  beseiged  with  people  saying, 

■Why  didn't  you  fund  the  Civil  RighUs 

Commi-ssion?  " 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
exactly  right.  We  cooperate  with  his 
-subcommittee  completely  on  every- 
thing. We  had  the  FBI  language  that 
the  Senate  proposal  taken  out  of  this 


bill  becau-se  he  did  not  like  it.  We  tried 
to  cooperate  word  for  word.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  will  swear  to 
that.  We  do  not  do  anything  without 
consulting  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee when  a  matter  involves  Judiciary 
Committee  jurisdiction. 

So  we  ought  to  approve  the  commit- 
tee motion  tonight:  but  let  me  tell  you 
some  other  reasons  why  we  should  ap- 
prove it.  Let  us  look  at  what  happens  a 
little  clo.ser.  If  the  funds  are  provided 
m  this  bill  and  the  Senate  does  not 
confirm    the    members    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Commission— now.  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  just  said  the  Sen- 
ators are  cooperating.  Well.  then,  you 
do  not  need  to  worry.  If  they  do  not 
confirm  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is 
dead  anyway.  Why  then  do  you  have 
to  kill  this  bill?  There  is  no  need  to  kill 
this  bill   in   the  meantime.   You   have 
gotten  what  you  wanted  if  the  Senate 
is  cooperating.  You  do  not  have  to  kill 
this  bill.  If  the  Senate  does  not  pass 
the  authorization  or  confirm  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   Commission,   at    least   it 
would  be  the  Senate  that  killed  the 
Commission    and    not    the    House    of 
Representatives.    Do    you    want    the 
House   of   Representatives   to   be   the 
one  that  killed  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission'' Why  not   let   the  Senate  be 
the    one    that    kills    the   Civil   Rights 
Commission. 

Do  you  think  you  are  holding  a  club 
over  the  Presidents  head  by  telling 
him  that  he  cannot  have  the  money 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission''  That 
is  about  like  telling  him  that  if  he  does 
not  shape  up  you  are  going  to  cut  his 
food  stamp  allowance.  There  is  no  club 
there  at  all.  All  you  are  doing  is  hurt- 
ing this  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  if  you 
defeat  this  motion.  If  this  motion  is 
defeated,  I  have  been  informed  as  re- 
cently as  2  hours  ago,  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  go  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
take  it  up  on  the  Senate  floor  and  get 
it  passed.  If  it  goes  into  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion will  get  every  dollar  that  is  in  this 
bill;  so  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  not  accomplish  a 
thing.  All  you  do  is  prevent  the  bill 
from  becoming  law. 

Well.  now.  what  happens?  What  is 
the  difference  between  going  into  the 
continuing  resolution  and  having  the 
bill  become  law''  'V^-e  have  got  a  chance 
for  this  bill  to  become  law  for  the  first 
time  in  4  years.  The  administration 
has  told  us  that  if  this  bill  passes  as  it 
is  now.  It  will  be  signed. 

Now,  here  are  the  things  that  are 
different.  In  this  bill,  there  is  S45  mil- 
lion for  NOAA  that  is  not  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  If  my  motion  does 
not  carry,  the  people  that  are  interest- 
ed in  these  NOAA  projects  can  just 
wTite  it  down,  these  projects  are  not  in 
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the  cinuinuing  resolullun  I  h;iVf  hern 
bt'sicgi-d  by  70  or  80  MmibtTs  I  h:U 
v»,ant  thm^;s  iii  NOAA  !1  ynu  y,:i:u 
things  in  NOAA.  you  bctttT  \)a\  ;ittfn 
tion  lo  what  is  K"ing  on  hcrr  foni^ii! 
Whs  -.h,ii!i!.:i  'A(-  fi^'JU  fnr  \^.ii  it  \i>u 
:\v<-  ri.it  Lionu;  to  siliU'nr'  '■'  .ittrr  v«.r  ^rl 
It  or  t  hi-  f  ioor  ' 

i^\\v  of  thi M'  NOAA  Items  is  $20  mil- 
lion fur  I..uuis:ii  Ihr  entire  authoriz- 
ing innuiuttee  "A anted  that,  evrrybody 
on  Mie  ((imniittee.  Other  N'<  ).\..\  ;tems 
in  thi.N  !)ill  include  ne.xt  t;!.-neration 
ruiar  ^\ste!Il.^.  emergency  oyster  fish- 
erit's  in  Mi.s.si.s.sippi.  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama;  and  weather  modification 
projects  in  Neyada,  Utah.  North 
Dakota,  and  Illinois.  Those  are  not  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

D  1950 

The  prohibition  against  the  sale  or 
lease  of  satellite  systems  for  private 
interests,  that  is  in  this  bill  and  not  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  If  you  are 
interested  in  that.  I  see  numerous 
Members  getting  down  here  making 
speeches  about  it.  if  you  vote  no  on 
the  committee  motion,  you  are  voting 
to  let  them  go  ahead  and  sell  the  satel- 
lite system,  just  pure  and  simple,  be- 
cause that  prohibition  is  not  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Other  NOAA  projects  in  this  bill  in- 
clude maintenance  of  the  State  coastal 
zone  management  program.  the 
Oregon  institute  renovation  for  $3.1 
million,  and  $1.5  million  additional  for 
sea  grant.  All  of  those  things  are  not 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Then  there  is  $73.4  million  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  that  is 
not  in  the  continuing  resolution  that 
is  in  this  bill  that  the  President  has 
said  he  will  sign. 

The  U.S.  trustees'  program  will  not 
be  authorized  beyond  March  31.  1984. 
under  the  continuing  resolution:  the 
authorization  for  that  program  is  ex- 
tended until  September  30  in  this  bill. 
Then  there  is  $6  million,  for  the  CAP 
program.  These  funds  can  be  used  to 
fix  up  local  jails  which  house  Federal 
prisoners.  If  you  need  that  money,  you 
better  vote  "aye  "  on  my  motion. 

There  are  also  $5  million  for  a  prison 
in  Oregon,  if  you  are  from  Oregon, 
and  you  are  concerned  about  that  or  if 
you  are  concerned  about  the  prison 
situation  in  this  country,  you  ought  to 
vote  for  that.  Next  there  is  law  en- 
forcement assistance.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  vital- 
ly interested  in  that. 

It  is  in  this  bill,  if  you  want  it,  you 
better  be  on  this  bill  and  voting  for 
this  motion. 

The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting includes  an  increase  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  I  hear 
everybody  talking  about  how  good 
those  programs  are,  and  how  we  ought 
to  increase  them.  The  increases  are  in 
here  and  if  you  want  them,  you  better 
vote  "aye  "  on  this  resolution. 


Next .  t  tiere  !.■ 
tural  exchan^re 
rtuHinn      iiKire 
anuiuni    m    itie 


t  h,e  educat  ion  and  cul 
prii^irani     I'hi.s  i.n  $  1  5  7 
fur      that,      than      the 
cont  muint.;   re:-,ohii  ion. 


:ind  a  number  of  you  are  interested  m 
itiat  Next,  Ifierc  is  the  CDS  pro^;ra^l. 
idiistr>iction  differential  subsidy.  Thf 
whole  east  coast  anci  ttie  (iulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Nortfiwesi  ha.s  been 
working  on  this  all  year  We  ha\e  m 
this  bill  the  provision  that  tiie;.  want 
for  construction  differential  subsidies 
That  provision  is  not  in  the  eontlnuln^; 
resolution,  and  that  means  an  awful, 
awful  lot  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadel 
phia.  to  New  York,  to  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  provision 
means  an  awful  lot  in  jobs,  they  tell 
us.  I  do  not  have  a  seaport  in  Iowa.  I 
am  trying  to  do  what  the  Members 
want.  If  you  vote  "no"  on  this,  that 
tells  me  you  do  not  want  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Now  that  the  gentleman  has  threat- 
ened everybody  with  the  programs 
contained  in  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  address  the  issue  of  the  Com- 
mission 

Mr.  .^N'.  IIH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not 
threatening  anybody.  I  am  telling  the 
truth.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed before  you  vote  on  this— what 
the  difference  is  between  a  continuing 
resolution  and  being  under  this  bill.  I 
am  not  through  yet. 

We  also  have  in  the  bill,  funding  for 
reimbursing  private  litigants  in  the 
New  Mexico  water  adjudication  suit. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  additional 
guidelines  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. I  do  not  think  either  side 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  guidelines 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  They 
want  what  we  did  in  this  bill. 

Then  there  is  $800,000  put  in  the  bill 
on  the  floor  so  San  Diego  could  get 
some  relief  from  the  sewage  coming 
over  from  Mexico.  Everybody  on  the 
floor  voted  for  it.  There  is  also 
$100,000  for  Nogales.  Ariz.,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Those  amounts  are 
going  to  be  lost  if  we  do  not  get  this 
bill  passed. 

•Why  defeat  the  bill  when  it  is  not 
going  to  serve  the  purposes  of  those 
that  want  to  defeat  my  motion 
anyway?  For  two  reasons,  it  will  not 
serve  their  purposes.  First,  the  funds 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  are  in 
the  continuing  resolution  anyway,  and 
second,  if  the  Senate  is  on  their  side  as 
they  say.  they  will  not  confirm  the 
new  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
it  will  die  anyway.  Why  harm  every- 
body just  to  flex  your  muscles?  I  urge 
you  to  vote  "aye"  on  this  motion  at 
this  time. 

•  Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Edwards  of  California  request  to  vote 


a^;ainst  the  appropriation  for  the  Civil 
Ki>,'ht.s  {'oninu.s-sion  may  be  a  very 
(•|e\er  ir.ti\e,  f)ut  it  sounds  mi.sf'hie\ous 
to  rne. 

The  intent  of  the  ►;eritlenian  from 
California  is  to  create  a  legislative 
Commi.s.sion  on  {'i\il  Righl,s  bt-rausc  of 
dis.sati.~.ta(t  inn  vMth  the  President's 
haruiiiru;  of  ttie  existing  Commi.s.sion'.s 
aj)["i!i''"n«nt  The  f'()ngre.s.s  is  not  very 
ri'iMi  a'  a  k'reat  many  things,  but  it  is 
p.ar' i.>i!arl\  t)a(!  in  administrative  and 
exer:;!  ;',  e  •  iilict  ions 

We  run  the  (;A(>  It  i  anim:  even 
count  beans  il  there  are  more  ttian  a 
couple  in  the  jar  We  run  the  (ii'C)  It 
is  the  most  exjien.sive  printing;  oper 
ation  in  the  world  We  run  tfie  House 
restaurant.  Enou>:l!  said 

I  share  the  frustration  that  hji.^  been 
expressed  about  the  ditf iciiities  of  ap 
pointing  people  to  the  Coniniission 
Killing  the  Commission,  hov-ever, 
sounds  like  a  pretty  childish  answer  to 
that  problem. 

I  believe  the  Smith  of  Iowa  motion 
should  be  adopted.* 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion 

The  .--I'l  AKtH  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Smith). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  170,  nays 
235,  not  voting  28.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  4821 
YEAS- 170 


Alrxander 

Dannemeyer 

Hlghtower 

Aiinunzlo 

Daub 

Hiler 

Archer 

Davis 

Hillis 

AuColn 

DeWine 

Holt 

Bad  ham 

Drfler 

Hopkins 

Barnard 

Duncan 

Horlon 

Bartletl 

Dyson 

Hunter 

Bateman 

Edwards  lALi 

Hyde 

Bennett 

Edwards  i  OK  i 

Ireland 

Bevill 

Emerson 

Johnson 

Bilirakis 

Erlenbom 

Jone.s  (NO 

Blilfy 

Fiedler 

Kasich 

Breatix 

Fields 

Kemp 

Broomfield 

Fltppo 

Kramer 

Broyhill 

Forsythe 

LaFalce 

Burton  ilNi 

Franklin 

Lagomarsino 

Byron 

Frenzel 

l^lta 

Campbell 

Gaydos 

Lealh 

Carney 

Gekas 

Lent 

Chandler 

Gibbons 

Lewis  (CA) 

Chappcll 

Ooodling 

Lewus  (FL) 

Chappie 

Gradison 

Livingston 

Cheney 

Green 

Loeffler 

CoaUs 

Gregg 

Lott 

Coleman  iMO) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Lowery  (CA) 

Corcoran 

Hall.  Sam 

Lujan 

Courier 
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Messrs.  YATES.  HERMAN.  ROS- 
TENKOWSKI. DWYER  of  N(^w 
Jersey.  MRAZEK.  VOLKMER.  and 
SCHAEFER,  and  Mrs.  LLOYD 
changed  their  yotes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO   changed   his   vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced a-s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

motion  offered  by  mr.  ed\\  ards  of 
california 
Mr.    EDWARDS   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker.  1  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Edwards  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  102 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Ed- 
wards) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  take  ver:v' 
much  time. 

We  have  fully  debated  this  issue  and 
I  am  confident,  and  the  subcommittee 
is  confident,  thai  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  can  go 
back  to  Senator  Laxalt  and  the  other 
people  in  the  Senate  and  .save  the  bill 
except  for  this  one  amendment  which 
I  believe  the  House  ha.s  acted  on  hon- 
orably and  appropriately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  an  aye"  vote 
on  my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion. 
There  v(.a.s  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman    from    California   <Mr. 
Edw-.^rds). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment m  disagreement. 


The  amendment  reads  as  foUow's: 
Senate  amendment  No.  105:  Page  23.  after 
line  23,  insert: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $257,000,000:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  regulation,  guideline,  or 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  in 
making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section  1006(a)(1)  and  (3)  so  as  to 
insure  that  funding  for  each  such  current 
grantee  and  contractor  is  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  same  proportion 
which  total  appropriations  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1984  bear  to  the  total  ap- 
propriations to  the  Corporation  in  fiscal 
.\  ear  1983.  until  action  is  taken  by  directors 
of  the  Corporation  who  have  been  con- 
firmed in  accordance  with  section  1004(a)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That,  notwithstanding  the  above 
proviso,  the  funds  distributed  to  each  grant- 
ee funded  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
the  number  of  poor  people  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  within  its 
geographical  area  be  distributed  with  a  goal 
of  achieving  minimum  access  of  $12.40  per 
poor  person  in  the  following  order: 

1 1 )  First,  grants  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 1006(a)(1)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year 
1984  at  not  less  than  the  annual  level  at 
which  each  grantee  and  contractor  was 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

(2)  second,  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
\ear  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  be  within  its  geographical  area 
and  who  is  presently  receiving  less  than 
$6.20  per  poor  person  under  the  1980  Census 
shall  be  brought  to  that  per  capita  level; 

(3)  third,  each  such  grantee  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  within  its  geographical  area  and 
who,  after  increases  received  under  the 
second  priority  above,  is  receiving  less  than 
the  $12  40  per  poor  person  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  actual  cost  of  a  two-attorney  unit 
for  each  10.000  poor  people  under  the  1980 
Census  shall  be  increased  by  an  equal  per- 
centage of  the  amount  by  which  the  grant- 
ees  current  funding  falls  below  $12,40:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  bring  a  class 
action  suit  against  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  Stale  or  local  government  unless— 

1 1 1  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent; 

(2)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance:  and 

1 3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
thai  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
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feels  of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  tte  adverse  to  the  inter 
ests  of  the  clients. 

except  that  thus  proviso  may  be  superseded 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  section  1004(ai  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
made  available  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo 
ration  may  be  used— 

( 1 )  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propaganda 
intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Peder 
al.  State,  or  local  agency; 

(2)  to  pay  for  sjiy  personal  service,  aaver- 
tisement.  telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  rights  or  responsibilities; 

(3)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed— 

(A)  to  influence  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  elected 
official. 

(B)  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum, 
initiative,  constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congress,  any  State 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  in  a  legislative  capac- 
ity. 

(C)  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  directly  affecting  the  author- 
ity, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipient  or 
the  Corporation,  or 

(D)  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(4)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica 
tion.  letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Act.  bill,  resolution, 
or  similar  legislation,  except  that  this  provi- 
so shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being  used 
to  provide  communication  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  spe 
cific  and  distinct  matter  where  the  purpose 
of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  official's  attention  if — 

(A)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient;  and 

(B>  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaliing  of  such 
communication,  that— 

(i)  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  Involved; 

(ii)  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted;  and 

tiii)  documentation  has  been  secured  from 
each  eligible  client  that  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  legal  interests  of  the 
client,  except  that  such  communication  may 
not  t)e  the  result  of  participation  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  provide  such  communi- 
cations under  this  proviso;  and 


(C)  the  project  director  of  a  nripi.  nt 
maintains  documentation  of  the  e\p.  n  . 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  the  recipient,  or 

<D)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill, 

except  that  nothing  in  this  provuso  shall 
prohibit  communications  made  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
official:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  made  avail- 
able by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  an  activity  pro- 
hibited in  clause  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  the 
previous  proviso:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
be  expended  to  provide  legal  assistance  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is 
present  in  the  United  States  and  is— 

(1 )  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(20)); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected; 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  <8  US  C  1157.  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  grant- 
ed asjlum  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act;  or 

(4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  withholding  of  deporUtion  pursu 
ant  to  section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  <8  U.S.C.  1253(h)i:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  an  alien  who  is  lawfully 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
being  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant  to 
section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  n53«aH7))  before 
April  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted by  catastrophic  natural  calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  the  previ- 
ous proviso,  to  be  an  alien  described  in 
clause  (3)  of  thus  proviso:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be  used  to 
support  or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  particular  public 
policies  or  encouraging  political  activities, 
labor  or  antilabor  activities,  boycotts,  pick- 
eting, strikes,  and  demonstrations,  including 
the  dissemination  of  information  about 
such  policies  or  activities,  except  that  this 
provLsion  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  training  of  attorneys  or  paralegal  per 
sonnel  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  provide 
adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients 
or  to  advise  any  eligible  client  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  process  or  inform 
any  eligible  client  of  his  rights  under  a  new 
statute,  order,  or  regulation:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  I^egal  Services  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pr(5ce- 
dures  established  pursuant  to  .section 
1011(2)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  unless  the  Corporation  prescribes  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  terminated,  an 


lipplir.ition  for  n-fuiulinK  shall  riot  be 
i|> ninl  .md  a  .su.spen.sion  of  finanrial  a.s.si.st 
.ttir.  ,lial!  not  b«'  continued  for  more  than 
Hurt'.  liriss  iinles.s  the  Krantt'i'.  rontraotor. 
or  pcfbon  ur  entity  rect-ivinK  financial  a.s.sist- 
ance  under  this  title  has  been  afforded  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely, 
full,  and  fair  heannn  (o  slio*  cau.se  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taki-n,  and.  when 
requested,  such  hearinK  shall  be  conducted 
by  tm  indef>endent  hearniK  examiner,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  condition.s 

(1)  such  request  for  a  liearing  shall  be 
made  to  the  Corporation  withm  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  terminate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund- 
ing, or  suspend  financial  assistance  smd  such 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a  hear- 
ing: 

(2)  the  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decision  within  thirty  days  after  completion 
of  such  hearing;  and 

(3)  hearing  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  in  regulatioru;  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  shall 
be  used  by  the  Corporation  in  making 
grants  or  entering  into  contracts  for  legal 
assistance  unless  the  Corporation  insures 
that  the  recipient  Ls  either  (Da  private  at- 
torney or  attorneys  (for  the  sole  purpose  of 
furnishing  legal  assLstance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents) or  (2)  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion chartered  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
States  for  ine  primary  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients,  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  other 
governing  body  of  which  organization  is 
comprised  of  attorneys  who  are  admitted  to 
practice  in  one  of  the  States  and  who  are 
appointed  to  terms  of  office  on  such  board 
or  body  by  the  governing  bodies  of  Slate, 
county,  or  municipal  bar  associations  the 
membership  of  which  represents  a  majority 
of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  the  organization  is  to  provide 
legal  assistance,  and  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
insure  that  such  board  of  directors  or  other 
governing  body  is  bipartisan. 

MOTION  OFFKREI)  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  105  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $275,000,000:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  regulation,  guideline,  or 
rule  of  the  Corporation,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Ser\ices  Cor- 
poration shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  in 
making  grants  or  entering  into  contracts 
under  section  1006(a)  (1)  and  (3)  so  as  to 
insure  that  total  annual  funding  for  each 
such  current  grantee  and  contractor  is 
maintained  in  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  same 
proportion  which  total  appropriations  to 
the  Corporation  in  fLscal  year  1984  bear  to 
the  total  appropriations  to  the  corporation 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  unless  action  is  taken  by 
directors  of  the  Corporation  prior  to  Janu- 


ary 1.  1984  who  ha\e  been  confirmed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1004<ai  of  the  Legal 
SerMces  Corporation  Act:  Provided  further. 
That.  notwithstandinK  the  above  proyi.so. 
ihe  fund.s  distributed  lo  each  grantee 
f\inded  in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  the 
number  of  poor  people  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  within  its  geo- 
graphical area  be  distributed  in  the  follow 
Ing  order: 

(1)  First,  grants  from  the  Lt-pal  Services 
Corporation  and  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 1006(a)(1)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  .shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year 
1984  at  not  less  than  5  per  centum  more 
than  the  annual  level  at  which  each  grantee 
and  contractor  was  funded  in  fi.scal  year 
1983  or  $6.50  per  poor  person  within  its  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  1980  Census. 
whichever  is  greater; 

(2)  Second,  each  such  grantee  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  the  number  of 
poor  people  within  its  geographical  area, 
shall  be  increased  b^'  an  equal  percentage  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  grantee's  funding, 
including  the  increase  under  the  first  priori- 
ty above,  falls  below  $13  per  poor  person 
within  its  geographical  area  under  the  1980 
Census:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  bring 
a  class  action  suit  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  local  government 
unless— 

(1)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent: 

(2)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance;  and 

(3)  that  prior  lo  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  will  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  clients: 

except  that  this  proviso  may  be  superseded 
by  regulations  governing  the  bringing  of 
class  action  suits  promulgated  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  have  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  section  1004(a)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
made  available  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used— 

( 1 )  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propaganda 
intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al. Slate,  or  local  agency; 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal.  Stale,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  rights  or  responsibilities; 

(3)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement,  telegram,   telephone   communca- 


iion,  litter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  offi- 
cial— 

(Al  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum. 
initiative.  con.situlional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congre.s.s.  any  Slate 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  body  acting  in  a  legislative  capac- 
ity. 

(B)  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  directly  affecting  the  author- 
ity, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipient  or 
the  Corporation,  or 

(C)  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

(4)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congre.ss  or  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Act.  bill,  resolution. 
or  similar  legislation,  except  that  this  provi- 
so shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being  used 
to  provide  communication  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  spe- 
cific and  distinct  matter  where  the  purpose 
of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  official's  attention  if— 

(A)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient;  and 

(B)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communication,  that— 

(i)  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  involved; 

(ii)  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted:  and 

(iii)  documentation  has  been  secured  from 
each  eligible  client  that  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  legal  interests  of  the 
client,  except  that  such  communication  may 
not  be  the  result  of  participation  in  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  provide  such  communi- 
cations under  this  proviso;  and 

(C)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
maintains  documentation  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  the  recipient;  or 

(D)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill: 

except  that  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall 
prohibit  communications  made  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  Federal.  Slate,  or  local 
official:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  made  avail- 
able by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  an  activity  pro- 
hibited in  clause  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  the 
previous  proviso:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
be  expended  to  provide  legal  assistance  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is 
present  in  the  United  States  and  is— 

(1)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(20)): 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 


application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per 
manent  resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected. 

i3i  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  m  the 
United  Slates  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  '8  U.S.C,  1157,  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  ha-s  been  grant- 
ed asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  Act.  or 

i4)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result   of  the  Attorney 
generals  withholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant  to   section   243<h)   of   the   Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  <8  U.S.C.  1253(h):i    Pro- 
inded  further.  That  an  alien  who  is  lawfully 
present  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
being  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant  to 
section   203i:a)(7)   of   the   Immigration   and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.SC.  1153iat<7))  before 
April  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted   by    catastrophic    natural    calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  the  previ- 
ous  proviso,    to   be   an    alien   described   in 
clause  (3)  of  the  previous  proviso:  Provided 
further.    That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Legal  Ser\  ices  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  support  or  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  advocating  par- 
ticular public  policies  or  encouraging  politi- 
cal activities,  labor  or  antilabor  activities, 
boycotts,  picketing,  strikes,  and  demonstra- 
tions, including  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation   about    such    policies    or    activities, 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  training  of  attorneys 
or  paralegal  personnel  necessary  to  prepare 
them  to  provide  adequate  legal  assistance  to 
eligible    clients    or    to    advise    any    eligible 
cUent   as  lo  the  nature   of  the   legislative 
process  or  inform  and  eligible  client  of  his 
rights  under  statute,  order,  or  regulation; 
Provided  further.  That   none  of  the   funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  may  be  u.sed  to  carry  out 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1011(2)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  unless  the  Corporation  prescribes 
procedures  to   insure   that   financial   assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  not  be  terminat- 
ed, and  a  suspension  of  financial  assistance 
shall  not  be  continued  for  more  than  thirty 
days,    unless    the    grantee,    contractor,    or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  has  been  afforded  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely, 
full,  and  fair  hearing  and.  when  requested. 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  an  inde- 
pendent  hearing  examiner,  subject   to  the 
following  conditions— 

(1)  such  request  for  a  hearing  shall  be 
made  to  the  Corporation  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  terminate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund- 
ing, or  suspend  financial  assistance  and  such 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a  hear- 
ing; 

(2)  the  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decision  within  thirty  days  after  completion 
of  such  hearing;  and 

(3)  hearing  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  m  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation:  Provided  further, 
That  n(3ne  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  lo  carry  out  the  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1011(2)  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  unless  the 
Corporation  prescribes  procedures  to  ensure 
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that  an  application  for  refunding  shall  not 
he  denied  unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  has  b«>en  afforded  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely,  full, 
and  fair  hearing  to  show  cause  why  such 
action  should  not  be  taken  and  subject  to  all 
other  conditions  of  the  previous  proviso: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  L.<*gal  Serv 
Ices  Corporation  shall  be  used  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  making  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless  the  Cor 
poralion  insures  that  the  recipient  is  either 
(Da  private  attorney  or  attorneys  (for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  assistance 
to  eligible  clients)  or  (2)  a  qualified  nonprof 
it  organization  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  States,  a  purpose  of  which  is  fur 
nishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients, 
the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
other  governing  body  of  which  organization 
Is  comprised  of  attorneys  who  are  admitted 
to  practice  in  one  of  the  States  and  who  are 
appointed  to  terms  of  office  on  such  board 
or  body  by  the  governing  bodies  of  State, 
county,  or  municipal  bar  associations  the 
meml)ership  of  which  represents  a  majority 
of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  the  organization  is  to  provide 
legal  assistance:  Prorided  further.  That  no 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  compen 
sated  for  his  services  to  the  Corporation 
except  for  the  payment  of  an  attendance  fee 
at  meetings  of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  highest  daily  rate  for  grade  fif 
teen  of  the  General  Schedule  and  necessary 
travel  expenses  to  attend  Board  meetings  in 
accordance  with  the  Standard  Government 
Travel  Regulations:  Provided  further.  That 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  or  a  recipient  program  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  membership  in  a  private 
club,  or  be  paid  severance  pay  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  paid  a  Federal  employee  for 
comparable  service:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  to  participate  in  litigation 
unless  the  Corporation  or  a  recipient  of  the 
Corporation  is  a  party,  or  a  recipient  is  rep- 
resenting an  eligible  client  in  litigation  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  this  title  or  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  this  title  is 
an  issue,  and  shall  not  participate  on  behalf 
of  any  client  other  than  itself. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unanimous  corisent 
that  the  moti'ri  h.  <  utisidered  as  read 
and  printfd  n;  tin   Kki  hkd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  wit.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  de.sigiiate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  fli.sagrtM'mcnt. 

The  amfiiclmfnt  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  108:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  Insert 

SAIJ^RIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  abroad  pursuant 
to  treaties,  international  agreements,  and 
binational  contracts  (including  obligations 
assumed  in  Germany  on  or  after  June  5. 
1945  >;  expenses  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1964.  as  amended  (31 


use.  3721).  and  .section  2  of  the  State  De 
partment  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  (22  US  C  2669):  telecommunica- 
tions, expenses  neces.sary  to  provide  maxi- 
mum physical  security  in  Government- 
owned  and  leased  properties,  and  vehicles 
abroai:  permanent  representation  to  certain 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  trea 
ties,  conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con 
gr*ss.  expenses  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Advisory  Group:  acquisiton  by  exchange  or 
purchase  of  vehicles  as  authorized  by  law. 
except  that  special  requirement  vehicles 
may  be  purchased  without  regard  to  any 
price  limitation  otherwise  established  by 
law:  $1,124,450,000.  of  which  $17,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985  Provided.  That  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  $2,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Soviet-Eastern  European  Research 
and  Training  Act  of  1983  Of  the  amounts 
available  for  expenditure  pursuant  to  the 
International  Center  Act  of  1968.  not  to 
exceed  $925,000  may  be  made  available  until 
expended  from  proceeds  of  lease,  .sale,  or  ex- 
change for  purposes  authorized  in  section  5 
thereof  as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-186. 

MOTION  OFTERF.D  BY  MR.  SMITH  Of  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  108  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  abroad  pursua.nt 
to  treaties,  international  agreements,  and 
binational  contracts  (including  obligatiorvs 
assumed  in  Germany  on  or  after  June  5. 
1945);  exper\ses  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1964,  as  amended  (31 
use.  3721),  and  section  2  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2669):  telecommunica 
tions;  expenses  necessary  to  provide  maxi- 
mum physical  .security  in  Government- 
owned  and  leased  properties,  and  vehicles 
abroad:  permanent  representation  to  certain 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: expenses  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Advisory  Group:  acquisition  by  exchange  or 
purchase  of  vehicles  as  athorized  by  law. 
except  that  special  requirement  vehicles 
may  be  purchased  without  regard  to  any 
price  limitation  otherwise  established  by 
law;  $1,114,810,000.  of  which  $17,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985.  Of  the  amounts  available  for  expendi- 
ture pursuant  to  the  International  Center 
Act  of  1968.  not  to  exceed  $925,000  may  be 
made  available  until  expended  from  pro- 
ceeds of  lease,  sale,  or  exchange  for  pur 
poses  authorized  in  section  5  thereof  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97  186. 

REOPENING  CONSULATES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  for 
reopening  and  operating  certain  United 
States  consulates  as  specified  in  .section  103 
of  the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
Act.  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  $2,500,000. 


.Mr  l'()KIi'.l<  (during  ihi-  reading;' 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consenr 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert; 

ACQUISITION.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292  300). 
$206,206,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  110  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ACQtJISITION.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-300). 
$160,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $1,100,000  shall  be  avail 
able  for  an  air  conditioning  project  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City;  and 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  shall  be 
available  for  purchase  of  a  site  adjacent  to 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City: 
and  of  which  $1,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  design  and  development  of  a  new  chan- 
cery building  for  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Seoul.  Korea:  and.  in  addition  there  shall 
be  available  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate  under  said  committees  policies 
concerning  the  reprograming  of  funds,  the 
sum  of  $30,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  overseas  housing  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPK.'XKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Th.  -SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
tit  rk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  115:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETTIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $102,753,000. 


Mi>ri<'N  iihK>HKri  hV   Mli     SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iiiwa,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  mot loH- 

Tiie  Clerk,  read  a.s  follows: 

Mr  ."-^MiTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
ri-ct  dt  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  115  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following; 
«  103.791.000 

The  motion  ua.-  it^reed  to. 

I  lie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Th( 
("icrk  wili  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  102:  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For  necessary  expen.ses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956.  contributions  for  the 
United  States  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organizations  and  represenia 
tion  to  such  organizations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  $9,360,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
.sentation  as  authorized  by  law:  Provided, 
That  $450,000  shall  be  available  to  meet  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
group  in  hosting  the  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to 
be  hel(^  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  LOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  120  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amen(jjnent.  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  in.sert  the  following; 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For  necessary  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956,  contributions  for  the 
United  States  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organizations  and  repre.senta- 
tion  to  such  organizations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  $8,910,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre 
sentation  as  authorized  by  law 

Mr.  PORTER  <  during  the  reading  i. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  123;  Page  24.  after 
line  3.  insert 

SAI.AHIF.S  AND  KXPENSES 

For  salane.s  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  fur.  inrluding  preliminary  surveys. 
$1(1651,000     Proxidrd.    That     expenditures 


for  the  Kio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
.shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  a-s  provided  by  tfie  Act  approved 
April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  89 1:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzaldua.';  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purpo.ses  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  user.s  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Proi  }dfd  further.  That  up  to  $800,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, to  reimburse  the  cost  of  treating  do- 
mestic sewage  received  from  Tijuana. 
Mexico:  Provided  further.  That  up  to 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  of  Nogales.  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  for  expenses  incurred  in  treating 
domestic  sewage  received  from  the  city  of 
Nogales,  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  mo\es  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  123  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  preliminary  surveys. 
$10,651,000;  Provided.  That  expenditures 
for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  a-s  provided  by  the  Art  approved 
April  25.  1945  1 59  Stat.  89 1;  Proiided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzalduas  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  ha\'e  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$800,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  in  the  State 
of  California,  for  expenses  incurred  m  treat- 
ing domestic  sewage  received  from  the  city 
of  Tijuana,  in  the  State  of  Baja  California. 
Mexico,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  of  the 
city  of  Nogales.  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  treating  domestic 
sewage  received  from  the  city  of  Nogales.  in 
the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico, 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading  i. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  134:  Page  25.  after 
line  10  inst-rt; 


Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

GRANTS  and  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  including  grants  to 
RFE/RL.  Inc.  $104,994,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $52,000  may  be  made  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses: Provided.  That  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  not  to  exceed 
$4,900,000  of  the  amounts  placed  in  reserve 
in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  that  .section 
or  which  would  be  placed  in  reserve  pursu- 
ant to  that  section,  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  the  Board  for  carrying 
out  that  Act.  and.  in  addition.  $13,282,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  RFE/ 
RL.  Inc.  for  facility  modernization  and  pro- 
gram enhancement. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  134  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
grants  and  expenses 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  including  grants  to 
RFE  RL.  Inc.  $100,000,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $52,000  may  be  made  available  for 
oficial  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses: Provided.  That  notwithstanding  sec-, 
tion  8ibi  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  not  to  exceed 
$4,900,000  of  the  amounts  placed  in  reserve 
in  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  that  section 
or  which  would  be  placed  in  reserve  pursu- 
ant to  that  section,  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  the  Board  for  carrying 
out  that  Act.  and.  m  addition.  $13,282,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  grants  to  RFE/ 
RL.  Inc.  for  facility  modernization  and  pro- 
gram enhancement 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'?' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  136:  Page  25.  line 
18.  after  expenses'  in.sert  ':  Provided  .fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  may  be  made  available 
for  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  during  the  calendar  year 
1984  while  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  m  Europe  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 

motion  offered  by  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  136  and 
concur  therein  with  an  ameniiment.  as  fol- 
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lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
a-nendment,  Insert  the  followiriB  ■Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
during  calendar  year  1984  unless  a  confer 
ence  report  on  H  R  2915.  The  State  De 
parttnent  Authorization  Act"  Is  filed. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  nn;uiirnoMs  consent 
that  the  motion  hr  nmsul- r  •  ^!  ;ls  read 
;iiul  (jriiited  iii  I  lie  KtcoKD. 

Ih.  SF'EAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  w;i-s  no  objection. 

rhe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  2020 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  139:  Page  26.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  Infor 
mation  Agency,  as  authorized  by  Reorgani 
zatlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1977,  the  Mutual  Edu 
rational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.).  and  the 
United  States  Information  and  Ekiucational 
Exchange  Act.  aus  amended  (22  U.S.C  1431 
el  seq.).  to  carry  out  international  communi- 
cation, educational  and  cultural  activities, 
including  employment  without  regard  to 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  of  per- 
sons on  a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed 
$20,000);  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Scr\lce  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C  3901  et 
seq.).  livfng  quarters  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5912,  and  allowances  as  authorized 
by  5  use.  5921  5928;  and  entertainment, 
including  official  receptions,  within  the 
United  States,  not  to  exceed  $20,000; 
$467,853,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$6,509,000  of  the  amounts  allocated  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2452(aM3)).  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $615,000  may  be  used  for  rep 
resentation  abroad:  Provided  further.  That 
receipts  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be  cred 
ited  to  this  appropriation  from  fees  or  other 
payments  received  from  or  in  connection 
with  English-teaching  programs  as  author- 
ized by  section  810  of  Public  Law  80-402.  as 
amended. 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ofler  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  139  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  Slates  Infor- 
mation Agency,  as  authorized  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq  ).  and  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431 
et  seq.).  to  carry  out  international  communi 


cation,  educational  and  cultural  activites.  in- 
cluding employment,  without  regard  to  civil 
.ser\ice  and  classification  laws,  of  persons  on 
a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed  $20,000); 
expenses  authori2.ed  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  use.  3901  et  seq.).  living 
quarters  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5912.  and 
allowances  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5921- 
5928;  and  entertainment.  Including  official 
receptions,  within  the  United  States,  not  to 
exceed  $20,000;  $471,853,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $6,509,000  of  the  amounts  allocated 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
carry  out  section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  US  C.  2452(a)(3)),  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $615,000  may  be  used  for  rep- 
resentation abroad:  Provided  further.  That 
receipts  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be  cred- 
ited to  thLs  appropriation  from  fees  or  other 
payments  received  from  or  m  connection 
with  English  teaching  programs  as  author 
ized  by  section  810  of  Public  Law  80-402.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  140:  Page  26.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

RADIO  broadcasting  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount,  necessary  to 
enable  the  USIA  to  carry  out  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (providing  for  the 
Radio  Marti  program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the 
Voice  of  America),  including  the  purchase, 
rent,  construction  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities for  radio  transmission  and  reception 
and  purchase  and  installation  of  necessary 
equipment  for  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion. $14,130,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$130,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  sec 
tion  5  of  such  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  used  for  an 
opening  ceremony. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR    SMITH  Of  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  140  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

RADIO  broadcasting  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount,  necessary  to 
enable  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  carry  out  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act  (providing  for  the  Radio  Marti 
program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
America),  including  the  purchase,  rent,  con 
struction  and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  radio  transmission  and  reception. 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


Mr  1K)RTKH  idiiriuK  the  reading '. 
Mr  SpcHkcr,  I  a.sk  uiianmiou.s  con.sent 
that  ttie  motion  be  (^(jn.sidered  a.s  read 
and  printed  m  ttie  Rkcord 

The  SPi:AKER  pro  tempore  I.s 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore      The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next   amend 
ment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  a-s  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  141  Page  26.  after 
line  5,  Insert: 

educational  and  cultural  f  XL  ilANGE 

programs 
For  expenses  of  Fulbright.  International 
Visitor.  Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Con 
gress-Bundestag  Exchange  Programs  as  au- 
thorized by  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of 
1977  and  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451  et  seq.).  $106,729,000.  For  the  Private 
Sector  Exchange  Programs.  $7,100,000. 

MOTION  OrrrRED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  di-sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  141  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

For  experises  of  Fulbright.  International 
Visitor.  Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Con- 
gress-Bundestag Exchange  Programs  as  au- 
thorized by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1977  and  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451  et  seq.),  $92,900,000.  For  the  Private 
Sector  Exchange  Programs.  $7,100,000. 

Mr.  P(>iM?H  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speakt  r.  i  ;isk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  142:  Page  26.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grants  made  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$23,000,000. 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  142  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following; 
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NATICNAI    KNDOWMKNT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grant.s  made  by  the  United  States  In 
(ormation  Agency  to  the  National  Endow 
merit  for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$18. 000. 000  Provided.  That  these  fund.s 
stiall  be  available  for  obligation  only  upon 
ciiartnient    into   law   of   authorizin^i   legisla- 

Mr  PORTER  '  during  tlie  reading). 
Mr  -Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  motion  bt-  ron.sidered  a.^;  read 
aniJ  prinled  iii  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Ls 
there  objection  to  the  reqiie.st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  wa-s  agreed  to. 

rii<     SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  designate  ttie  next   amend 
ment  m  disagreement. 

Ttie  amendment  reads  a-s  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No,  145,  Page  26.  after 
line  5,  Insert: 

ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pur 
chase,  rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  re 
ception  and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  radio  transmi.s.sion 
and  reception,  and  for  lease  of  real  property 
for  periods  up  to  twenty-five  years  in  Africa. 
$41,438,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

motion  offered  by  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  145  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ACeUISITlON  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmi.s.sion  and  re- 
ception and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  radio  iraixsmission 
and  reception,  and  for  lease  of  real  property 
for  periods  up  to  twenty-five  years  in  Africa. 
$31,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended 

Mr,  PORTER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
tht-re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
tjentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  150:  Pa^e  34,  after 
line  14.  insert 

Sfc  508  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  that  por 
tion  of  Standard  Level  User  Charges 
(SLUCi  that  are  in  excess  of  a  14  per 
centum  increase  over  the  amounts  paid  for 
such  charges  in  fiscal  year  1983 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR,   SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows; 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa,  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  150 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment.  a.s 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  b.\ 
said  amendment.  in.sert  the  following: 

Sec  508,  None  of  the  funds  m  this  Act 
shall  be  availabli-  for  payment  of  that  por 
tion  of  Standard  Level  User  Charges 
iSLUCi  that  are  in  excess  of  a  7  per  centum 
increase  over  the  amounts  paid  for  such 
charges  in  fiscal  year  1983 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teir.pore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  lowa',^ 

There  wa."^  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No,  153  Page  34.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec,  511  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  may  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  overturn  or  alter  the 
per  se  prohibition  on  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  effect  under  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  S.MITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  thai  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  153  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  510,  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  title  I  and  title  11  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  any  activity,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
overturn  or  alter  the  per  se  prohibition  on 
resale  price  maintenance  in  effect  under 
Federal  antitrust  laws:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  provision  shall  prohibit  any  em- 
ployee of  a  department  or  agency  for  which 
funds  are  pro\ided  in  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act  from  presenting  testimony  on  this 
matter  before  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request   of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report   and  the  several   motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


various  motions  to  amendment*  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R,  3222  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING    FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF   HOUSE   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
4L3.  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1984 
Mr    LONG   of   Louisiana,   from   the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept   No.  98-520)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  367)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion  I  H.J.    Res.    413)   making   further 
continuing     appropriations     for     the 
fiscal  year  1984.  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr     PORTER.    Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent   that   all   Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 


PROVIDING         FOR         CONSIDER- 
ATION    OF    H,R      4102.     UNIVER- 
SAL TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  363 
and   ask    for   its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H   Res,  363 
Resolved.  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion   of   this   resolution   the   Speaker    may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit-  " 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4102)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  assure  universal  telephone  service 
within  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be    dispensed   with.    After    general    debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
bill    shall    be    considered    for    amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the 
amendment    m   the   nature   of   a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R,  4295  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the   five-mmute   rule,    and   each    section   of 
said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  hours  of 
consideration  of  said  substitute  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  no  further 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  said  substitute 
shall   be   in   order,   and  the  question  shall 
occur  on  the  pending  amendment  or  amend- 
ments.  At   the   conclusion   of   the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been     adopted,     and     any     Member     may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment    adopted   in   the   Committee   of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
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In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  In  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  t>e  considered  as  or 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  iiust ructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
is  reroxnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixiuisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  IS  the  custom.  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta).  and 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  corusume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  363 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4102,  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Preservation  Act  of  1983.  It  is  a  modi- 
fied open  rule,  allowing  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  The  time  is  to  be  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment 
now  printed  in  the  bill,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
H.R.  4295  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  House  Resolution  363 
provides  that  each  section  of  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

H.R.  4295  is  identical  to  H.R.  4102. 
except  for  the  inclusion  of  an  amend- 
ment which  was  worked  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  amendment  is  a  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendment  which 
was  added  to  remove  the  imposition  of 
a  charge  on  bypassers  of  the  local  tele- 
phone system  if  those  nonusers  certify 
to  the  FCC  that  they  will  not  request 
to  connect  with  the  local  telephone 
system  in  the  future.  The  change  in 
the  legislation  helped  resolve  a  com- 
mittee jurisdictional  dispute  by  clari- 
fying that  all  nonusers  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  uniform  fee  structure  in 
the  nature  of  a  tax.  and  therefore, 
that  this  would  not  be  a  matter  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  363 
is  described  as  a  modified  open  rule. 
However,  it  is  modified  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  total  amount  of  time  is 
specified  for  the  consideration  of 
amendments.  To  proceed  to  the  final 
consideration  of  H.R.  4102  in  a  timely 
way.  the  rule  provides  10  hours  for 
consideration  of  amendments.  Other 
than  the  time  limitation  on  the  offer- 
ing of  amendments,  the  rule  is  open 
and,  therefore  would  allow  the  offer- 
ing of  any  amendment  which  is  ger- 
mane during  the  time  allotted  for  con- 
sideration of  amendments. 

In  structuring  Hou.se  Resolution  363. 
the  Rules  Committee  responded  to  a 
request  from  the  committee  chairman, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  who  requested  that  5 
hours  be  set  aside  for  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  H.R.  4102. 


Initially,  the  Rules  Conunit  (i<-  i-nu 
sidered  a  rule  which  would  i  xiiarui 
this  time  to  8  hours  for  amciKimriit-s. 
The  ranking  minority  mcmbrr  of  our 
committee  sought  to  am<  iid  i  he  rule 
to  provide  for  a  total  of  li;  huurs  for 
amendment.  House  Re.solnt  i.>n  :f63  i.s  a 
compromise  between  thr  >  '  a  >  propos- 
als and  provides  10  hour>  Nr  ,  ..nsider- 
ation  of  amendments. 

The  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee wanted  very  much  to  accommodate 
the  need  for  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  express  their  point  of  view. 
I  believe  this  rule  will  insure  thorough 
debate,  while  at  the  same  time  ii\sur- 
ing  the  House  that  it  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  bill. 

Finally,  upon  conclusion  of  corisider- 
ation  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
rule  provides  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  in.structions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  we  have 
under  consideration  today  is  of  vital 
importance  to  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can. H.R.  4102  revises  the  FCCs  access 
charge  decision  to  insure  that  basic 
telephone  service  remains  reasonable 
and  affordable  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  long  standing  national  com- 
mitment to  universal  telephone  service 
has  benefited  all  users— large  and 
small,  business  and  residential.  Univer- 
sal telephone  service  binds  our  coun- 
try and  people  together,  and  has 
become  central  to  the  economy. 

By  the  same  token,  all  long  distance 
telephone  companies  need  and  use 
local  telephone  company  facilities  to 
orginate  and  terminate  the  great  ma- 
jority of  long  distance  traffic.  For 
these  reasons,  the  bill  requires  all  long 
distance  companies  and  customers  to 
contribute  to  the  costs  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  which  are  jointly 
used  to  provide  long  distance  and  local 
telephone  service.  The  FCCs  deci.sion 
would  end  almost  all  such  contribu- 
tions, shifting  all  those  costs  to  local 
customers. 

The  legislation  expressly  overturns 
the  FCCs  imposition  of  flat  monthly 
charges  on  residential  and  single-line 
business  subscribers  for  access  to  the 
long  distance  network,  and  requires  all 
long  distance  companies  to  bear  an  eq- 
uitable but  significantly  reduced  share 
of  the  costs  of  jointly  used  facilities. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the 
FCC  order  will  take  effect  soon.  We 
must  act  now  to  protect  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Re.solution  363 
is  a  fair  rule  which  will  facilitate  ade- 
quate and  orderly  debate  on  legisla- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  country  who  depend  upon  their 
elected  representatives  to  insure  that 
telephone  service  will  continue  to  be 
available  and  affordable.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  rule  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4102. 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Pres- 
ervation Act. 


November  .9.  1.9S.? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  h.s  I  may  corLsume 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  in 
tile  Hule.s  Committee  on  tiu.s  bill  ye.s- 
terday,  it  became  evident  that  the  bill 
made  in  order  by  thi.s  rule  i.s  a  highly 
complex  piece  of  legislatKin 

We  were  told  that  the  bill  deal.s  with 
issues  that  will  affect  the  future  devel- 
opment of  hI^^h  technology  industries 
in  this  r(iiiiitr\  and  the  large  number 
of  jobs  that  ihes.  ii.diistries  ran  pro- 
vide. We  were  inf'irrn'd  that  the  legis- 
lation deals  with  import  ant  public 
policy  quest lon.s  about  tlie  level  at 
which  the  local  telephone  rates  of 
people  in  rural  areas  should  be  subsi- 
dized. The  bill  deals  with  questions 
about  whether  telephone  customers  in 
some  States  should  be  forced  to  subsi- 
dize the  telephone  rates  of  people 
living  in  other  States  who  do  not  need 
such  assistance  in  order  to  afford  tele- 
phone service.  Finally,  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  continue  to 
pursue  the  development  of  a  competi- 
tive telecommunications  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  measure  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  a  bill  is  the 
number  of  Members  testifying  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  Even  though  Mem- 
bers were  not  on  notice  that  the  rule 
might  allow  only  specific  amendments, 
a  substantial  number  of  Members  still 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  advocate  different  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  finally  settled  on 
this  rule  which  provides  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  then  10  additional 
hours  for  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. The  rule  does  not  attempt  to 
lock  the  House  into  considering  only  a 
few  major  alternatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  overall  time  limi- 
tation on  amendments,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  amendment  process 
will  drag  out  for  days. 

This  rule  is  a  compromise  solution 
for  dealing  with  an  exceptionally  com- 
plex bill.  It  is  a  reasonable  way  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  this  bill  pre- 
sents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  rule.  H.R.  4102  is 
a  very  complex  piece  of  legislation.  I 
know  that  at  the  time  the  debate  will 
take  place,  the  authors  of  this  bill  will 
argue  that  it  is  a  simple  bill  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  keep  local  telephone 
rates  low. 

I  want  to  alert  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  extremely  complex 
piece  of  legislation.  The  bill  deals  with 
very  difficult  issues  that  affect  not 
only  the  future  development  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  but  also 
the  future  development  of  the  high 
technology  industry  that  services  that 
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industry  and  the  many  thousands  of 
.lobs  that  it  ran  provide. 

There  are  many  complicated  i.ssues 
m  this  leRislation.  For  example, 
should  we  continue  a  system  whereby 
we  perpetuate  high  long-distance  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  local 
rates?  And  that  issue  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  now  the  dominate  long- 
distance carrier  is  going  to  be  separat- 
ed from  the  local  telephone  compa- 
nies. 

I  can  state  that  issue  another  way: 
Are  we  going  to  mandate  a  system 
where  one  company  is  subsidizing  an- 
other? Should  certain  telephone  con- 
sumers be  forced  to  pay  higher 
charges  in  order  to  hold  down  rates  of 
other  telephone  consumers' 

And  another  issue:  What  levels  of 
subsidy  should  be  provided  for  con- 
sumers in  high-cost  areas,  for  exam- 
ple, rural  area.s  that  have  a  low 
number  of  subscribers  per  miie  of  tele- 
phone lines? 

And  what  about  the  issue  of  bypass? 
The  bill  creates  a  system  of  taxes  for 
those  who  might  bypa.ss  the  local  loop 
and  the  present  telephone  system. 
Such  taxes  would  create  a  disincentive 
for  those  who  might  come  up  with  a 
new  technology  to  provide  for  their 
communications  needs.  In  other 
words,  it  says  if  you  develop  a  new  way 
of  providing  long-distance  capability 
or  communications  capability,  we  are 
going  to  tax  you  for  your  innovation 
and  creativity. 

There  are  many,  many  issues  in  this 
bill.  The  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee had  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation for  more  than  a  week.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  amendments 
adopted.  I  recall  at  least  29  amend- 
ments that  were  considered  in  the 
committee  in  more  than  a  week  of  con- 
sideration. A  bill  of  this  complexity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  not  be  scheduled 
for  debate  here  in  these  closing  hours 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  with  no 
time  to  give  careful  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  what  we  are  doing. 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  can 
truthfully  say  that  they  know  what  is 
in  this  bill  and  know  what  effect  the 
content  of  this  bill  will  have,  not  only 
on  the  telecoinmunicalions  industry 
but  also  on  the  consumers  of  that  in- 
dustry. How  many  are  really  familiar 
with  the  alternatives  that  will  be  of- 
fered? And  these  alternatives  are  seri- 
ous alternatives.  Personally,  I  have  no 
interest  in  offering  any  dilatory 
amendments,  but  I  do  feel  an  obliga- 
tion, as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  committee,  to  assi.st  Members 
to  take  part  in  the  debate,  to  a.ssist 
them  with  their  amendments  in  order 
to  correct  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  this  bill. 

We  only  have  a  very  few  hours  to 
consider  this  bill  in  the  House.  There 
will  be  fewer  hours  of  consideration  of 
this  bill  in  the  Hou.se  than  in  the 
Energy     and     Commerce     Committee 


which  devoted  several  days  to  its  con- 
sideration. I  think  the  Members  must 
also  remember  that  votes  will  come 
out  of  that  time,  so  that  actual  debate 
on  these  amendment,s  will  be  far  le,ss 
than  the  10  hours  that  are  allocated. 

The  bill  will  not  reduce  local  tele- 
phone rales.  And  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  State  public  utilities  commis- 
sions controls  74  percent  of  the  tele- 
phone rates,  the  FCC  only  26  percent. 
The  bill  only  perpetrates  an  unwork- 
able, unfair  subsidy  system,  and  will 
force  all  of  the  proposed  decreases  in 
long-distance  rates  that  were  recently 
announced  by  AT&T  to  be  rescinded. 
It  will  encourage  bypass.  The  Congress 
should  not  act  without  consideration 
of  all  of  the  facts.  A  lO-hour  rule  of 
this  kind  does  not  gi\e  us  adequate 
time  to  fully  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energ>'  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  before  the 
House  has  been  considered  with  great 
care.  Last  year  the  matter  was  consid- 
ered in  a  situation  that  might  best  be 
described  as  ad  nauseam  because  of  a 
lengthy  filibuster  that  was  staged  in 
the  committee  during  which  time  the 
committee  considered  scores  of  amend- 
ments offered  in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  obfuscate  and  delay  that  measure. 
Were  that  not  so,  that  legislation 
might  have  come  to  the  floor  earlier. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood 
what  is  at  stake  here.  The  matter  was 
carefully  considered  in  the  committee. 
It  is  supported  by  a  broad  coalition  of 
consumer  groups,  senior  citizen  orga- 
nizations, labor  groups,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners, the  black  mayors  of  this 
Nation,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  all  of  the  AFL-CIO.  including 
the  two  unions  that  work  for  AT&T 
and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers.  That  tells  you  who  is  on 
one  side. 

Who  is  on  the  other  side?  AT&T.  I 
cannot  blame  AT&T  for  being  opposed 
to  this  legislation.  AT&T  of  late  has 
been  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
defeat  this  legislation.  .Now.  why?  Why 
does  AT&T  so  oppose  this  legislation? 
Because  AT&T  wants  to  reach  out  and 
touch  every  one  of  our  constituents. 
They  want  to  reach  out  and  touch 
them  in  their  wallets.  AT&T  has  got 
the  idea  from  the  FCC  that  they  are 
going  to  get  a  $4  billion  a  year  gratuity 
from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  FCCs  decision  goes  into 
effect  AT&T  is  going  to  start  drawing 


it  on  the  first  of  April  of  next  year, 
without  doing  one  thing  to  afford 
better  senice  or  expand  the  opportu- 
nities for  telephone  communications 
to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates. 

That  is  why  they  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  defeat  this  bill. 
which  would  protect  local  ratepayers. 
Ii  IS  a  wonderful  investment  because 
for  it  AT&T  is  going  to  gel  $4  billion, 
mostly  from  the  little  people  of  this 
country.  And  maybe— maybe— out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  heart  they  will 
return,  they  say.  if  this  bill  is  not  en- 
acted. $L75  billion,  primarily  to  the 
big  business  customers  of  long  dis- 
tance. But  they  are  going  to  keep  $2.25 
billion  by  reaching  out  and  touching 
everybody,  and,  belie\e  me.  they  are 
going  to  reach  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  If  you  vote 
against  this  rule,  you  can  go  home  and 
tell  your  constituents  it  was  a  proce- 
dural vole,  but  m  the  Record  tomor- 
row is  going  to  be  a  list  of  those  who 
support  the  legislation.  Each  and 
every  one  of  those  groups  is  going  to 
be  explaining  to  your  constituents  and 
to  mine  that  they  were  opposed  to 
your  vote  and  that  your  vole  was  a 
vole  for  AT&T  and  not  a  vote  for  the 
consumers  of  this  country. 

Partial  List  of  Organizations  Supporting 
H.R. 4102 

Tins  ij-  partial  list  of  organizations  which 
.support  H.R.  4102.  The  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Presenation  Act  of  1983. 
These  organizations  consist  of  telecommuni- 
cations companies,  rural  telephone  compa- 
nies, labor  unions,  consumer  organizations, 
senior  citizens,  minority  group  representa- 
tives, and  state  utilities  commissioners. 

Advanced  Telecommunications/Direct 
Line  of  Houston. 

American  LDC,  Inc. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP). 

American  Council  for  Competitive  Tele- 
communications (ACCT). 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers Union. 

Associacion  National  Pro  Personas 
Mayores. 

As.sociation  of  Long  Distance  Telephone 
Companies  ( ALTEL). 

Combined  Network.  Inc. 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
iCWA). 

Conference  on  Alternate  State  and  Local 
Policies. 

Cormecticut  Public  Interest  Research 
Group. 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  (CFA). 

Consumers  Union  <CU). 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

Direct  Dialing  Systems  of  Tyler.  Inc. 

East  Coast  Farmworkers'  Support  Net- 
work. 

Express  Telecom. 

First  Phone  of  New  England. 

Governor  Bill  Sheffield.  State  of  Alaska. 

Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Association  of  Machinists. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  ( IBEW ). 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 
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Inlcrnational    Union    of    Bricklayers    and 
Allied  Craftsmen. 

lAbor  Coalition  of  Public  Utilities. 

U^X.  Inc. 

Irf-ague  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

I,exitfl  Corporation 

Louisiana  Con-sumers'  League. 

Maryland    Citizens'    Consumer    Council. 
Inc. 

MCI  Telecommunications.  Inc. 

National  Associaton  of  Letter  Carriers. 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commi.ssioners  (NARUC). 

National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

National  Consumers  League  (NCL). 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa 
tion  (NTCA). 

Network  1.  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Consumers'  Council. 

Office  of  Communication  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Older  Women's  League. 

RCA  American  Communications. 

Rural  Coalition. 

Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

San  Francisco  Consumer  Action. 

Satelco.  Inc. 

Satellite  Business  Systems  (SBS). 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Telecommunications  Research  and  Action 
Center  iTRAC) 

Teleconnect.  Inc. 

Telesphere  International. 

Teltec  Savings  Communications  Company. 

Total  Tel  USA. 

United  Auto  Workers  <UAW). 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

U.S.  Telephone  Communications  (US 
TEL). 

U.S.  Transmissions  Systems  (USTS). 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
Union. 

Valu-Line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Inc. 

ValuLine  of  Longview,  Inc. 

ValuUne  Greenville.  Inc. 

Western  Tele-Communications.  Inc. 
(WTCI) 

State- bvSt  ATE  Contribction  to  AT&T 

WiNDKALX 

Under  the  FCC's  access  charge  decision 
AT&T  win  benefit  from  a  cost  savings  of 
over  $4  billion  In  the  amount  that  It  must 
pay  to  local  telephone  companies  for  use  of 
their  facilities  to  complete  long-dLstance 
telephone  calls.  The  FCC  order  would  shift 
these  costs  to  local  residential  and  business 
customers  through  a  flat  monthly  access 
charge. 

When  the  access  charge  order  was  an 
nounced.  AT&T  sUted  that  the  savings  It 
would  realize  as  as  result  of  the  FCC's  order 
would  be  passed  through  In  lower  long-dis 
tance  rates.  However,  when  the  initial 
access  charge  tariffs  were  filed  with  the 
FCC.  AT&T  announced  that  it  had  request- 
ed a  $1  75  billion  reduction  in  long-distance 
rates  far  less  than  the  $4  billion  plus  the 
company  will  save  If  the  FCC's  order  is  Im 
plemented. 

AT&T  Intends  to  keep  the  difference,  over 
$2  billion  The  following  chart  shows  how 
much  the  ratepayers  of  each  slate  will  con- 
tribute to  this  windfall. 

State  Contribution 

Alabama $29,000,000 

Alaska 6.000.000 

Arizona 34.000.000 

Arkansas 19,000.000 

California 196.000,000 

Colorado 51.000.000 

Connecticut „ 46.000.000 
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10.000  ooo 

136  I "II' 

54  (iiiii  null 
14.11011,000 

4,1100,(100 
105.000.000 
42.000.000 
23.000.000 
23,000,000 
25,000.000 
36,000,000 

9,000.000 
47,000,000 
65.000.000 
57.000.000 
29.000.000 
20.000.000 
44.000.000 

9.000.000 
15.000.000 
22.000.000 
16.000.000 
128.000.000 
17.000.000 
190,000,000 
45.000,000 

8,000,000 

74.000.000 

33.000.000 

28.000,000 

101,000.000 

6.000.000 
11.000.000 
29.000.000 

7.000,000 

40.000,000 

126,000,000 

15.000.000 

7.000.000 
61.000.000 

1.000.000 
43.000.000 
16.000.000 
33.000.000 
11.000.000 
27.000.000 

NoTT  -Figures  reflect  the  state  by  state  distnbu 
tion  of  AT&T's  windfall  according  to  orlginaling 
minutes  of  interstate  long  distance  calling 

D  2040 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  the  (iuty  of  this  House  to  hold  the 
telephone  rates  down  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rin- 

ALDO). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  begin  by 
saying  that  I  am  not  speaking  for 
AT&T,  but  I  think  I  am  speaking  for 
consumers.  I  am  speaking  for  all  the 
groups  that  the  dustingulshed  rhair 
man  of  the  full  committee  mentioned. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
those  groups  and  the  people  who  en 
dorse  this  legislation  really  could 
stand  in  front  of  anymir  nnvwherf 
and  answer  all  the  qut■^t  iiri.-  ;ii)niii  ttic 
bill,  whether  or  not  itu  y  undtr.siand 
the  ramifications  of  the  Icgislatiun. 
and  whether  or  not  they  know  exactly 
what  they  endorse. 

I  have  spoken  to  people  who  eiidcr^r 
the  bill,  and  I  have  a.sked  thctn.  ami  I 
hope  the  other  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
would  do  that.  Ask  them  what  is  in 
the  bill.  Ask  them  \>.ii;it  iff.-cl  thr  bill 


state 

Delaware 

Florida .." 

Georgia 

Hawaii - 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa « 

Kansas 

Kentucky „ 

Louisiana » 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M  issou  ri 

Montana ~ 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico .... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia « 

Virgin  Islands..^ 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


will  have  on  rates  in  their  States.  That 
Is  what  I  am  going  to  .speak  about  in 
particular,  what  it  does  to  rates  in  the 
States. 

This  legislaiiuii  if  ii:Ls.s.d.  \a.i11  cost 
the  consumers  of  my  .Stale  aldne  $239 
million  per  year.  It  i.s  ^juin^;  lo  cost  res- 
idential telephone  users  aboui  $40  a 
year  more  for  their  telephone  bills.  I 
know  the  other  side,  the  people  who 
are  for  this  bill,  can  gel  up  and  say, 
"Well,  that  is  not  really  so  because 
your  figures  are  based  on  false  eco- 
nomic a-ssumptions  "  They  are  going 
to  say.  That  is  not  really  so  because 
you  are  using  FCC  figures  "  But  they 
use  FCC  figures  to  back  up  the  very 
purpose  of  the  bill.  Quite  frankly.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  say  we  cannot  use 
FCC  figures  when  they  are  used 
against  us  but  it  is  all  right  to  use 
them  when  they  are  for  us. 

It  brings  to  mind  one  little  story 
that  I  have  to  tell  here  that  1  got  a  big 
kick  out  of. 

Yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  thought  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  did  a  great  job.  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  did  a 
great  job,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee  did  a 
terrific  job.  but  I  applaud  Senator 
Pepper.  I  thought  he  was  best  of  all. 
He  said: 

Before  this  bill  was  brought  up.  I  would 
walk  down  the  street  in  Florida  and  Mrs. 
Jones  would  come  up  to  me  and  say.  What 
about  my  high  telephone  bilP"  And  I  would 
answer  her  and  say  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  I  would  answer  her  and  say  that 
is  up  to  the  State  PUC. 
And  then  he  said: 

If  this  bill  passes,  when  I  walk  down  the 
street  and  Mrs.  Jones  comes  up  to  me  and 
says.  "What  about  the  increases  In  my 
phone  bill. "  then  I  am  going  lo  have  to  say. 
•  Liet  me  see  if  we  can  get  an  amendment 
through  and  do  something  to  help  you  out." 
The  people  on  the  other  side  who 
are  for  this  legislation  know  full  well 
it  is  not  going  to  prevent  telephone 
rate  increases;  it  is  going  to  exacerbate 
increases.  It  is  going  to  make  the  situa- 
tion worse. 

We  tried  to  work  out  a  compromise. 
We  tried  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  am 
concerned  about  my  mother  and 
father  and  the  .senior  citizerts  of  this 
country,  and  I  say  this  as  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, which  ha-s  a  commitment  to 
senior  citizens. 

I  .say  this.  Mr  Chainiiaii  It  was 
wrong  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
grant  a  rule  allowing  H.R.  4295  to  be 
treated  as  the  original  text  on  the 
floor.  This  legislation  is  significantly 
different  from  H.R.  4102.  which  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commtnc.  We  have  a 
hr;uulnew  bill.  We  ha\i'  a  provision 
;i(idfcl  to  the  bill  that  exempts  a  large 
category  of  telecommunications  users 
from  a  bypa.ss  tax  Thi.s  nu^j lit  have  a 
(icwi-siating    t'fffct    on    the    telephone 


system  and  deserves  fu 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  M  the  very  least.  It  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  floor  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  and  not  as 
part  of  a  totally  new  bill  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  have  not  seen 
until  today 

I  al.so  wonder  what  type  of  emergen- 
cy exists  to  warrant  ramming  this  bill 
through  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
year.  The  FCC  has  already  announced 
that  the  access  charge,  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  this  legislation,  is  not 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  until  April 
3.  1984. 

I  stroHk'ly  believe  that  we  should 
spend  more  than  10  hours  of  debate 
on  this  subject.  It  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation,  witli  a 
wide  impact  upon  the  users  of  this  Na- 
tion's telecommunications  network.  It 
is  based  on  a  broad  series  of  esoteric 
economic  principles.  When  fully  im- 
plemented. It  would  require  21  States 
to  export  more  than  SI  billion  to  other 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleinan  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Ri.n.^i.do)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  That  is  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  Take  a  look  at  the 
'Dear  Colleague  "  I  .sent  out  on  the 
States  that  are  going  to  export  money. 
That  money  is  going  to  have  to  be 
made  up  by  increases  in  the  rates  to 
the  local  ratepayer.  Remember  that. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems with  this  bill. 
If  anybody  says  my  figures  are 
'  wrong.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  them 
facts  and  figures  and  backup  data 
from  the  FCC  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  I  dare  the  other  side  to 
show  us  tho.se  kinds  of  figures,  because 
they  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr,  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  indicat- 
ed that  the  limitation  was  10  hours  of 
debate.  It  is  a  limitation  of  10  hours 
on  the  amendment  process,  which  in- 
cludes time  out  for  votes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  and  I  accept  the  correction,  and  I 
am     pleased     that     the     gentleman 
brought    it    to    the    attention    of    the 
Members 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  mention  one 
other  fact.  We  have  been  fooling 
around  with  this  legislation  for  2 
years.  I  stand  here  and  I  am  proud  to 
vote  against  the  bill  in  it,s  present 
form,  even  though  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  things  in  it.  There  are  some  good 
things  in  it.  I  like  the  pension  portabil- 
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ity.  I  like  the  universal  service  con- 
cept. I  like  a  lot  of  things  in  the  bill. 
But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why  I 
am  going  to  vole  against  it.  I  will  give 
you  the  political  reason.  Next  Novem- 
ber, when  those  rates  go  up  real  high 
and  I  arn  running  for  reelection  in  a 
largely  Democratic.  middle-income 
area,  and  the  people  talk  about  why 
the  rales  went  up.  I  am  going  to  say. 
•Do  not  point  your  finger  at  me.  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  bill." 

I  want  to  see  the  other  side  explain 
that  away,  I  want  to  .see  them  explain 
why  $239  million  is  being  exported  out 
of  my  State.  I  want  to  hear  them  ex- 
plain why  the  FCC.  which  has  more 
than  150.000  pages  of  filings  on  tele- 
phone rates  that  they  have  not  looked 
at  yet.  was  completely  ignored.  I  want 
to  know  why  they  said  that  it  wa.s  not 
necessary  for  our  committee  to  have 
the  benefit  of  that  study. 

The  FCC  has  the  expertise  in  this 
area.  They  said  they  cannot  make  a 
decision  until  March  of  1984  or  later. 
Yet  we  in  Congre.ss  are  ready  to  make 
a  decision  right  now.  And  quite  frank- 
ly, that  is  why  tomorrow  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  for  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium. Let  us  give  the  FCC.  let  us 
give  this  body,  time  lo  gel  .some  expe- 
rience under  our  belts  after  divesti- 
ture. 

Once  we  have  that  experience,  once 
we  have  the  facts  and  figures.  I  would 
be  glad  to  join  the  other  side  in  work- 
ing on  a  piece  of  legislation  because 
then  we  can  legislate  based  on  experi- 
ence, ba-sed  on  rate  filings,  based  on 
studies,  and  based  on  what  happens. 
and  not  on  assumptions  that  may  very 
well  be  wrong  Then  we  can  work  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  be  work- 
able. 

Then  we  can  work  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  fully  protect  the  con- 
sumer. Then  we  can  work  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  not  cause  $239 
million  to  be  exported  out  of  my  Slate 
and  a  fortune  lo  be  exported  out  of  20 
other  Slates.  Then  we  can  work  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  not  cause 
telephone  rates  in  my  Stale  to  in- 
crease $40  per  hou.sehold  next  year. 

I  urge  the  Members  lo  vote  against 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden'. 

Mr.  WYDEN,  I  tiiank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule.  As  we  begin  our  deliberation  of 
legislation  that  would  help  keep  phone 
rates  affordable,  I  think  we  should 
stop  for  a  minute  to  consider  what  our 
communications  system  will  look  like 
if  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission's (FCC)  decision  is  allowed  to 
stand.  I  happen  to  think  it  is  very 
clear  who  the  winners  and  losers  will 
be  under  the  FCC's  approach. 


The  winners  will  be  those  who  make 
a  lot  of  long  distance  calls— their  rales 
will  go  douTi.  The  losers  will  be  those 
who  make  mostly  local  calls  with  a  few 
long  distance  calls  thro*Ti  in— their 
rales  will  go  up  significantly. 

Let  us  look  a  Utile  closer  at  exactly 
who  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
mention  the  ■'winners'  under  the 
FCC's  plan.  One-fifth  of  the  residen- 
tial customers  and  one-fourteenth  of 
the  business  customers  generate  75 
percent  of  all  long-dislance  revenues 
for  homes  and  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So.  under  the  FCC's  plan,  only  a 
fraction  of  all  the  telephone  users  m 
this  country  are  going  to  receive  the 
lions  share  of  the  benefits  from  the 
long-distance  rate  reductions 

The  FCC  approach,  then,  is  basically 
one  of  supply-side  telephone  ser%'ice. 
By  making  their  first  priority  the  well- 
to-do  people  and  mstiiuiions— by 
giving  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
economic  ladder  the  real  rate  breaks— 
those  who  support  the  FCC's  ap- 
proach are  gambling  that  the  benefits 
eventually  will  trickle  down  lo  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  I  assume  this 
means  that  the  elderly,  the  poor  and. 
those  who  are  just  making  ends  meet 
every  month  are  supposed  to  stand  by 
patiently— Ignoring  Iheir  rising  phone 
bills— wailing  fo:  the  rate  breaks  to 
trickle  down  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  tele- 
phone rales  are  going  lo  be  the  pock- 
etbook  issue  for  millions  of  Americans. 
such  as  senior  citizens  and  small  busi- 
nesses and  I  cannot  believe  my  col- 
leagues want  to  let  the  FCC  lay  a 
foundation  for  an  information  aristoc- 
racy where  the  well  to  do  have  access 
to  m-home  computers  for  shopping 
and  banking,  while  senior  citizens  will 
have  to  fight  lo  avoid  being  priced  out 
of  a  phone  they  can  use  to  call  the 
doctor. 

The  bill  we  will  consider  once  this 
rule  IS  passed  is  a  compromise.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  completely  eliminate 
the  access  charge  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  described  as 
being  the  product  of  a  very  sloppy  de- 
cision by  the  FCC.  .Although  the  bill 
does  not  overturn  the  decision.  I  feel  it 
is  a  good  compromise.  By  removing 
the  access  charge  from  residential  cus- 
tomers and  single-line  businesses,  it 
will  provide  some  relief  to  those  who 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  FCC's 
action. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  say  that 
Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  RiCH.a.RDSON  and  I 
were  successful  in  gelling  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  to  exempt 
single-line  businesses  from  the  access 
charge  during  committee  markup.  It  is 
vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
smallest  businesses  that  they  be  ex- 
empted from  paying  an  additional  $6 
per  month  for  access  to  the  long  dis- 
tance network. 
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I  y.()uld  iilsi:  likf  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  <()Uoagups  a  technical 
change  in  the  legislation  that  clarifies 
the  intent  of  the  bill  with  regard  to 
any  user  of  a  private  commiinciations 
system.  This  change  would  exempt 
from  the  access  charge  any  user  of  a 
private  system  who  certifies  that  he 
will  not  use  the  facilities  of  a  local 
telephone  company  to  distribute  the 
traffic  of  the  private  system.  I  felt  it 
vital  that  this  change  be  made  in  the 
bill  and  I  appreciate  my  colleague.  Mr. 
WiRTH's  assistance  to  that  end. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  have  tried 
to  drum-up  support  for  their  position 
by  painting  this  as  a  question  of  re- 
gional competition  and  transferring 
money  from  cities  to  rural  areas 
around  the  country.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  think  carefully  about  this 
issue  because  any  transfer  of  money 
by  region  is  small  potatoes  when  com- 
pared to  the  $6.5  billion  burden  that 
w-ould  be  transferred  to  residential  and 
business  customers  through  the  end- 
user  access  charge  under  the  FCCs 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  really 
comes  down  to  is  a  basic  question  of 
fairness— do  we  want  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  small  businesses  to  have 
equal  access  to  telephone  service,  or  do 
we  want  to  reserve  that  service  for  a 
privileged  few? 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  think 
it  is  one  which  serves  all  the  people 
fairly,  yet  will  allow  our  growing  tele- 
communications industry  to  flourish 
as  well. 

Let  us  support  this  rule,  and  pass 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  CORCORAN  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  is  a 
curious  rule,  although  not  a  surprising 
one.  because  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  which  will  soon  come 
before  the  House  have  been  known 
before  to  control  the  development  of 
the  rule.  They  know  that  procedure 
will  establish  policy.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  has  pointed  out,  it 
may  not  indeed  be  a  real  policy,  it  may 
indeed  only  be  the  indication  of  a  po- 
litical policy,  knowing  full  well  that 
under  most  probabilities  the  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  telephone  bill  will 
not  become  a  reality. 

n  2050 

But  they  will  be  able  to  say.  as  was 
said  not  so  many  months  ago.  that  if 
you  had  supported  our  policy  ap- 
proach, you  would  have  been  able  to 
stop  the  divestiture,  you  would  have  in 
'h!  :i  t;i!:'e  been  able  to  stop  the  in- 
!T.  :L.^t•  ;r,  .>r;\.\  rates. 

.\  lii-iu  >  i!  1  he  further  from  the 
trill. M.  Mr  Sj.  iK-  r,  because  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  despite  its  magnitude. 


does  nothing  to  address  local  rates, 
except  down  the  road;  does  nothing  to 
address  divestiture,  except  in  a  curious 
way  which  I  will  mention  momentari- 
ly, but  the  issue  that  concerns  me 
most  of  all  about  the  rule  is  the  way  in 
which  a  few  Members  of  this  House 
can  control  procedure  in  a  way  which 
denies  the  authorizing  committees  the 
appropriate  opportunity  to  have  full 
public  hearings  and  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  what  we  might  be 
doing,  so  that  our  committee  system 
can  work  as  it  should  to  inform  the 
Members  of  this  House  as  to  what  the 
legislation  presented  to  us  actually 
would  do. 

The  legislation  that  was  originally 
called  for  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  telephone  problem  was  H.R. 
4201;  however,  on  November  3  of  this 
year,  only  6  days  ago.  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  introduced  H.R. 
4295.  as  a  new  bill.  This  bill  has  never 
had  hearings  before  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  It  has  never 
had  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  it  imposes  a 
new  tax.  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
imposes  a  bypass  tax  and  what  it  pro- 
vides is  not  only  an  increase  in  sur- 
charges for  our  consumers,  particular- 
ly those  in  the  Northeastern  and  the 
Midwestern  States  of  this  country,  but 
also  it  will  do  more.  I  submit,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  underscore  this,  it  will 
do  more.  I  submit,  to  break  up  the  in- 
tegrated nationwide  public  telephone 
system  that  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try for  years,  the  envy  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  thing,  including  the 
court  decision,  the  modified  con.sent 
decree  or  the  agreement  that  was  en- 
tered into  presided  over  by  Judge 
Green  in  the  Northern  District  of  New 
Jersey,  because  what  this  will  permit 
is  for  private  telephone  companies  to 
be  created.  It  will  permit  not  only  end 
users,  such  as  Borg  Warner  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  all  the  large  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  to  create  their 
own  private  systems,  but  it  will  en- 
courage, it  will  provide  an  economic  in- 
centive. Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  long  dis- 
tance carriers  themselves.  MCI.  GTE, 
Sprint,  and  AT&T  to  leave  the  basic 
integrated  nationwide  public  tele- 
phone system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  travel  that 
much,  but  I  understand  the  telephone 
.service  is  not  so  hot  in  Egypt,  but  I 
will  tell  you  this,  if  we  allow  this  kind 
of  legislation  to  become  law.  the 
breakup,  the  fragmentation  of  our 
telephone  system  is  going  to  be  much 
worse,  unfortunately,  than  we  have 
experienced  as  we  have  traveled  in 
other  countries. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  recog- 
nize that  this  rule  is  a  bad  rule.  The 
legislation  that  is  coming  before  you 
has  not  been  heard  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  T*  ■  r.  have  been  no 
public  hearings  ■■.  ii  K  4295.  The  only 
committee  that  is  recommending,  the 


only  committee  of  the  Hous<'  <if  F^epre- 
sentatives  that  is  recommendiiiK  tn  the 
full  House  this  legislation  is  the  Hule.^ 
Committee.  The  Rules  Committee  li;us 
usurped  unto  itself  the  responsibility 
to  recommend  H.R.  4295  in  an  attempt 
to  circumvent  to  protect  the  turf  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  bad  legislation. 
It  is  bad  procedure. 

Do  you  know  who  is  going  to  pick  up 
the  equipment  orders?  The  Japanese. 

My  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee,  has  complained  vociferous- 
ly about  the  penetration  of  the  foreign 
auto  manufacturers  into  this  country. 
Who  will  pick  up  the  equipment  con- 
tracts to  provide  the  telephone  sys- 
tems for  these  new  private  companies? 
We  know  the  answer  to  that.  It  will 
not  be  primarily  the  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  beneficiaries  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  equipment  to  these  new 
private  companies  will  not  be  U.S.  cor- 
porations, will  not  be  U.S.  companies. 
They  will  not  be  jobs  for  our  people. 
We  will  not  be  taking  advantage  of  the 
telecommunications  explosion  in  a 
way  which  improves  our  economy  and 
that  applies  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  the  basic  potential  that  we  have. 
It  applies  to  numerous  other  so-called 
frost  belt  States. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
recognize  the  folly  of  this  proposed 
resolution,  that  we  would  vote  no 
against  this  resolution,  because  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  send  some  of  the 
people  of  this  House  a  message  and  to 
return  to  the  authorizing  committees, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
this  legislation  so  they  can  work  their 
will  and  provide  the  assistance  to  the 
full  House  that  we  so  sorely  need. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MatsuiV 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  clarify 
some  elements  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  was  not  going  to 
speak,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  am  compelled 
to  speak.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
the  bill  as  H.R.  4201.  I  believe  what 
the  gentleman  was  referring  to  was 
H.R. 4102. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  rule  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana makes  in  order  H.R.  4295.  which 
was  introduced  on  November  3.  1983, 
as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  4102,  and  the  text 
of  H.R.  4295  is  identical  to  H.R.  4102, 
with  one  technical  change  worked  out 


with  the  <  (inijer.itinr.  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  W.ay.-  and  Mean-  That  techni- 
cal change  is  embodied  in  a  letter  in 
the  report  dated  November  1,  1983. 
from  Chairman  Rostenkowski  to 
Chairman  Dingell.  which  basically 
clarifies  the  whole  i.ssue  of  the  tax 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
raises. 

It  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  basically  a  provi- 
sion that  allows  an  exemption  from  an 
access  charge  for  any  user  of  an  un- 
connected private  system  which  certi- 
fies that  it  will  not  use  a  local  tele- 
phone company  as  a  backup  to  the  pri- 
vate system.  If  the  private  system  uses 
the  public  network  as  a  backup,  then 
the  user  must  pay  the  access  charge 
retroactively,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  agreed  that  this 
is  not  a  tax,  but  basically  is  a  user  fee 
for  benefits  received. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  that  comment. 
There  is  no  tax  in  this  legislation, 
here  never  was  any  tax  in  the  legisla- 
tion. There  is  not  any  tax  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  suggestion.  There  is  not 
any  tax  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  If  there  were  a 
tax.  you  can  be  absolutely  certain  the 
matter  would  have  been  referred  to 
our  good  friends  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  by  a  unanimus-consent  re- 
quest, which  was  agreed  to  by  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  see  to  it  that  the 
necessary  technical  and  conforming 
changes  were  made  in  the  legislation 
to  assure  that  it  was  made  clear  to  all 
that  there  was  no  tax  in  it. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  apparently  was  not  paying  at- 
tention at  the  time  this  matter  took 
place. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  if  I  may,  that  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  this  may  be 
my  only  opportunity,  but  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  <Mr  Wirth)  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  they  have  done. 

I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  who  earlier  stated  that 
this  bill  is  moving  very  rapidly.  I  recall 
in  1980  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
gentleman's  committee,  we  were  still 
working  on  this  issue  in  this  bill;  so  it 
has  been  going  on  for  quite  a  few 
years  now. 

I  would  just  like  to  commend  the 
ijenlleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr  Wirth) 


and  other  members  for  the  very  fine 
and  excellent  job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauke). 

C  2100 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  you  to  just  think  quietly  for  a 
moment  about  the  telephone  system 
we  have  in  the  country  today  and  the 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  coming 
before  us.  I  suppose  I  should  start  by 
saying  to  you  that  we  have  a  good  tele- 
phone system  now  and  much  of  what 
is  in  the  legislation  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  is  very  good.  They 
are  fine  gentlemen  who  have  studied 
the  issue  carefully  and  much  of  the 
measure  that  they  offer  contains  good 
things. 

They  have  not,  however,  offered  leg- 
islation which  is  perfect,  nor  have 
they  offered  legislation  which  cannot 
be  improved. 

When  we  vote  on  this  issue,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  decision  between  doing 
something  or  doing  nothing.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  decision  about  how  we 
should  address  the  telephone  issues. 
There  arc  a  lot  of  issues  in  this  debate 
but  there  are  three  major  concerns: 
One.  what  do  we  do  about  low-income 
individuals?  What  do  we  do  about  indi- 
viduals who  live  in  high-cost  areas 
such  as  rural  areas? 

Three,  what  should  we  do  about  sub- 
sidies or  access  charges,  or  that  trans- 
fer of  money  from  interstate  long-dis- 
tance to  local  service?  In  the  low- 
income  area,  I  have  no  major  differ- 
ence with  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
In  fact.  I  w^ill  offer  in  the  substitute 
that  I  am  presenting  more  money  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  who  are 
low  income. 

In  the  area  of  high  cost,  those  high- 
cost  areas.  I  have  no  major  difference 
with  the  thrust  of  the  legislation.  In 
fact,  I  will  offer  in  my  substitute  more 
money  to  help  those  who  live  in  high- 
cost  areas  but  where  my  difference 
comes  is  on  point  3,  and  that  is.  the 
transfer  of  money  from  the  Interstate 
System  to  the  local  system,  and  that  is 
the  heart  of  this  issue. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
give  every  telephone  subscriber  in  this 
Nation  a  subsidy,  whether  they  be  the 
Vanderbilts.  the  Du  Fonts,  or  the 
Rockefellers. 

When  w^e  do  that,  we  may  be  able  to 
go  home  and  .say.  "Oh.  we  held  down 
local  rates,  but  we  have  also  moved 
away  from  a  cost-based  pricing 
system." 

That  will  do  .several  things.  First  of 
all,  it  will  overprice  interstate  long-dis- 
tance calls.  When  those  calls  are  over- 
priced, the  major  users  of  that  system 
have  every  incentive  to  leave  that 
system,  and  when  they  leave  the 
system,  it  shrinks  the  entire  rate  base. 


There  is  nc  thing  worse  for  consum- 
ers than  to  have  the  major  users  leave 
the  system  and  have  the  remaining 
poor  residential  customers  pick  up  the 
total  cost. 

The  second  thing  that  that  does  i&it 
provides  a  major  disincentive  for  the 
development  of  new  technology:  and 
when  we  do  not  develop  new  technolo- 
gy, that  increases  the  costs  to  local 
consumers  because  they  do  not  have 
that  new  technology  to  help  bring 
down  telephone  costs.  It  also  reduces 
our  edge  in  the  world  marketplace,  our 
competitive  edge  in  the  world  market- 
place. So.  I  suggest  to  you  that  that 
subsidy  from  long  distance  to  local  is 
at  the  heart  of  this  issue,  and  the 
question  is  how  much  should  that  sub- 
sidy be?  That  is  the  issue  that  should 
be  debated. 

The  rule  that  is  before  us  attempts 
to  suggest  that  in  this  bill  we  have,  as 
what  the  chairman  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest, an  all-or-nothing  proposition.  I 
do  not  know  anybody  on  the  floor  who 
is  going  to  push  very  hard  for  the 
nothing  proposition,  because  nobody 
believes  in  that.  We  believe  there 
should  be  something,  and  I  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  all 
those  alternatives,  although  I  foresee 
great  difficulty  in  doing  that  under 
the  current  rule. 

Let  me  just  say  finally  that  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  a 
very  impressive  list  of  endorsers  for 
this  legislation,  and  it  says  a  great  deal 
about  his  ability  to  gamer  support. 
Let  me  submit  to  you.  however,  that 
many  of  those  people,  while  they  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  doing  some- 
thing, are  going  around  suggesting 
that  there  are  some  of  these  alterna- 
tive proposals  that  they  might  also 
find  themselves  willing  to  support. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  low 
income,  as  you  and  I  should  be.  They 
are  concerned  about  those  in  rural 
areas,  as  you  and  I  should  be.  They 
are  not  necessarily  saying,  they  want  a 
massive  subsidy  for  the  Vanderbilts, 
the  Du  Fonts,  and  the  Rockefellers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  tonight  not  to  debate  the  legisla- 
tion but  the  rule  and  I  would  just  like 
for  the  purposes  ol  the  record  to  point 
out  a  couple  of  things  about  the  rule 
and  why  we  have  this  particular  rule. 
As  I  believe  the  Members  know,  the 
time  of  debate  is  limited  under  the 
rule,  the  time  of  amendment  is  limited 
under  the  rule  to  10  hours. 

The  question  is.  Why  did  we  do  that. 
We  did  that  for  one  very  simple 
reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  the 
experience  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  had  2  years  ago 
in  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5158  in 
which  a  handful  of  members  of  that 
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coiiiiiutu  I  ulliiod  one  amendment 
after  another.  1  day  offered  the  same 
amendment  four  times,  able  to  effec- 
tively close  down  with  the  arrogance 
of  amendments,  close  down  the  proc- 
ess of  considering  legislation. 

We  are  faced  with  a  similar  situation 
on  this  legislation  in  which  printed  in 
yesterday's  Record  are  some  90  pages 
of  amendments  to  this  legislation.  90 
pages  of  amendments. 

The  same  process  was  being  consid- 
ered by  those  who  wanted  not  to 
debate  this  bill,  not  to  vote  on  this  bill 
but  to  delay  the  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  extraordinary  for  somebody  to 
claim,  as  was  done  earlier  here,  that  a 
few  Members  of  the  House  can  control 
procedure  and  preclude  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  from  raising  the  issues 
when  that  very  same  individual  is  the 
one  who  had  in  the  Record  90  pages  of 
amendments  and  went  through  that 
very  process  last  year. 

I  would  finally  point  out  that  the 
printing  of  those  amendments  alone  in 
the  Record,  a  number  of  pages  at  a 
cost  per  page  of  $483.  cost  the  ta.xpay 
er  last  night  for  the  purposes  of  that 
dilatory  tactic  almost  $40,000.  Unhap- 
pily. Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  we  are 
here  tonight  with  a  rule  that  has  10 
hours  of  limitation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  very  real 
issues  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  raised  such  as  the  way  in  which  we 
deal  with  new  technologies,  with  con- 
sumers, competitors  but  all  those 
issues  can  be  amply  dealt  with  within 
a  10-hour  timeframe  that  allows  all 
the  major  areas  to  be  dealt  with  by 
amendments. 

I  do  not  think  the  issues  which  the 
gentleman  has  raised  become  necessar- 
ily determinative  as  to  how  this  bill 
will  finally  look  in  the  final  analysis  as 
you  have  made  your  case  to  the  full 
House,  and  we  all  should  realize  the 
consequences  if  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
if  it  does  not  in  fact  have  full  debate 
in  this  body,  and  that  is,  when  these 
access  charges  are  levied  next  spring 
upon  all  members  of  the  consuming 
public  who  use  telephones,  that  we 
will  be  held  accountable.  The  least  we 
owe  the  public  is  an  open,  full  debate 
under  this  rule  which  allows  10  hours 
for  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  any 
po.ssible  concern  which  the  minority 
might  raise. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  we  will  keep  the  rest  of  our  lime 
for  the  chairman  whose  position  is  un- 
clear to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr    .Si"  iKrr,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  I 
am  all  too  familiar  with  the  numerous 
and  complicated  issues  raised  by  H.R. 
4102  or  H.R.  4295.  whichever  one  pre- 
fers to  call  it.  As  I  recall,  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  felt  the  bill 
was  sufficiently  complex,  not  to  men 
tion  significant,  to  warrant  a  13-hour 
period  for  consideration  of  amend- 
ments and  we  operated  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  that 
effect.  Moreover,  by  the  time  that  13 
hours  was  up,  the  outstanding  issues 
were  still  being  as  hotly  debated  as 
they  were  when  the  whole  process 
started.  Which  may  help  explain  why 
the  Rules  Committee  spent  3  more 
hours  just  coming  up  with  the  rule  we 
are  now  considering.  Now.  when  even 
more  people  are  being  asked  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  matter,  we  are  being 
asked  to  address  all  these  issues  in 
even  less  time  than  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  took  to  address 
them  and  that.  I  think,  would  be  a 
mistake,  especially  since  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  exactly  the  one  that 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
reported. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  wondering 
why  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute   was   made    in   order   to   be 
considered  as  original  text.  Well,  the 
reason  is  that  H.R.  4102.  as  reported 
by   the   Energy   and   Commerce   Com- 
mittee, had  language  in  it  that  could 
be  construed  as  levying  a  tax.  a  subject 
in  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  a  passing  interest.  There 
fore,  to  satisfy  the  leadership  of  the 
Ways   and   Means  Committee,    it    was 
agreed  that  language  would  be  added 
to  H.R.  4102  (and  a  clean  bill  intro- 
duced) to  the  effect  that  those  who 
certify  that  they  are  entirely  bypass- 
ing the  telephone  system  with  their  al- 
ternative communications  system  will 
not  be  subjected  to  the  bypasser  sur- 
charge contained  in  H.R.  4102.  Now. 
while  that  change  might  address  the 
tax  versus  user  fee  argument  satisfac- 
,torily.    although    there    is    room    for 
debate  on  that,  it  also  has  the  effect  of 
unraveling   the   entire   rationale   that 
was  u.sed  to  justify  H.R.  4102  in  the 
first  place.  Regardless  of  which  side  of 
the  bill  people  were  on.  practically  ev- 
eryone has  agreed  that  substituting  a 
long  distance  surcharge  for  the  FCCs 
so-called  access  fee  will  result  in  great- 
er bypass,  and  an  eventual  loss  of  reve- 
nues to  the  local  companies  needed  for 
the    preservation    of  Universal    tele- 
phone service,  unless  such  bypass  were 
deterred.  The  bypasser  surcharge  was 
an  attempt,   perhaps  unworkable  but 
nonetheless  an  attempt,  to  deal  with 
that  issue,  but  the  effect  of  the  afore- 
mentioned change  is  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate   the    bypasser   surcharge.    Those 
who    have    alternative    systems    will 
simply   file   the   required  certification 


and  those  thnl  U-,i.sr  priv;itc  lines  or 
use  the  regular  nit\i.i)rk  \>.ill  sonri  dc 
velop  the  altcniatiM'  svstiin.s  and  filf 
the  required  certifiration  as  well.  In 
short,  bypass  will  be  ariifirjally  stimu- 
lated rather  than  discmira^;!  d  and  the 
eventual  result  will  be  ju.si  txactly  the 
opposite  of  what  the  proponents  of 
H  R   4102  intend. 

For  all  those  reasons,  and  procedural 
ones  as  well,  I  think  we  should  reject 
this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bill  before 
us  is  substantively  different  than  the 
one  that  has  been  considered  by  com- 
mittee and,  even  if  that  were  not  the 
case,  insufficient  time  is  being  allotted 
to  such  a  far  reaching  issue.  Indeed, 
the  fate  of  our  entire  telecommunica- 
tions system  is  at  stake  and  that  is 
something  that  ought  not  to  be  decid- 
ed in  haste.  Better  to  be  deliberative 
over  this  subject  of  surcharges  and 
make  things  right  than  rush  to  a  polit- 
ical judgment  and  live  to  regret  it. 
Which  brings  to  mind  a  final  point.  If 
Members  think  this  bill  is  a  problem, 
just  keep  in  mind  that,  if  we  override 
the  judgment  of  the  FCC  and  substi- 
tute our  own.  this  will  be  only  the  first 
of  many  opportunities  to  vote  on  this 
problem  in  the  future.  For  once  Con- 
gress gets  into  the  business  of  setting 
telephone  rates,  be  they  local  or  long 
distance.  Congress  will  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
rule. 

D  2110 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  NiELSON). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Subcommittee  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  for  working 
very  diligently  on  a  bill  with  the 
intent  of  keeping  the  most  efficient 
telephone  system  in  the  world.  They 
have  also  been  supportive  of  my 
amendments  which  preserves  the 
States'  ability  to  regulate  strictly 
intrastate  calls,  which  preserves  the 
present  LATA  system  and  which  at- 
tempts to  restrict  the  ability  to  bypass 
the  system.  I  will  be  supporting  the 
Rinaldo  amendment  to  place  a  1  year 
moratorium  on  access  charges  and 
then  allow  only  $1  per  month  per  year 
increase  for  a  total  of  $4.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  FCC  plan  which  imposes 
$2  per  month  per  year  access  charge 
for  a  total  of  $12  and  the  present  pro- 
posal which  has  no  access  charges  but 
keeps  the  long  distance  rates  artificial 
ly  high.  I  will  also  support  an  ENFIA 
amendment  to  provide  fair  competi 
tion  among  long  distance  carriers  and 
if  time  permits  I  will  present  an 
amendment  to  section  13  providing 
that  existing  State  consumer  agencies 
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duties  prescribed   m 


can    a.s.suni( 
t  hat  scrt  ion. 

It  tfusc  amendments  are  successful  I 
udl  very  willingly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urt;t   my  colleagues  to  do  like- 

■AlSf 

Ih'  .SPI-:.AK1-;H  pro  temi'ore.  The 
Chair  vkoiild  adMse  th<-  Members  that 
thr  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latta  i 
\\:\>  3  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen 
tieman  from  Louisiana  Mr  Long  '  has 
It;  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  L.-\rrA.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn^ 
svlvania  <Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  mentioned  when  he 
was  in  the  well  that  we  had  the  great- 
est telephone  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, are  seeking  to  retain  that  tele- 
phone system. 

But  this  bill  ha.s  become  iuglily  po- 
liticized. You  can  talk  with  people  in 
the  aisles,  or  in  the  halls,  and  find  out 
that  whereas  they  may  think  the  bill 
is  a  turkey,  they  are  boxed  in. 

Why  basically  is  this  bill  flawed?  It 
IS  flawed  because  it  takes  one  existing 
system.  particularly  long-distance 
communications,  and  says  to  that 
system  -Thou  shall  subsidize  the  rest 
of  the  system,  the  local  .service." 

Some  people  have  said  that  the 
beneficiaries  are  going  to  be  the  little 
people,  the  poor  people,  minorities, 
perhaps. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Mickey 
Leland  who  in  a  colloquy  with  Charles 
Brown,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AT&T,  said  that  minorities  use  long- 
distance telephones  more  than  the  av- 
t  rage  user.  A  .study  done  by  Urban  De- 
rision Systems  shows  that  blacks  and 
Hispanics  in  22  urban  centers  and  low- 
income  centers  had  a  long-distance  bill 
of  approximately  S29.  while  the  aver- 
age long  distance  bill  was  $18. 
Sc  that  Ls  not  a  good  argument. 
What  this  bill  does  is  promote  the 
technologies  which  attempt  to  bypass 
tbe  system  without  paying  the  tax. 
The  portion  of  the  bill  which  was 
added  went  frorii  a  capability  of  inter- 
acting with  the  exchanges  of  long  dis- 
tance to  a  self  certification, 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  very  substan- 
tive change.  But  somehow  that  worked 
Us  way  into  the  bill  on  the  -^ay  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

This  was  never  di.scussed.  never  de- 
bated m  committee,  never  debated  m 
subcommittee,  and  somehow  we  are 
finding  ourselves  strapped  with  it  here 
on  the  floor. 

If  we  want  to  be  the  leading  techno- 
logical nation  in  the  world  in  telecom- 
munications, we  will  not  place  ma.s.sive 
taxes  on  certain  kinds  of  technologies 
and  allow  free  rides  for  others.  We  will 
not  ham.slnng  the  development  of  our 
telecommunications. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixiuisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I   ui^derstand  that  the  time  of  the 


gentleman  ha.s  expired  and.  if  that  is 
so.  having  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  mo\e  the  pre\ious  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
tlie  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members, 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  249.  nays 
149,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  483] 
YEAS-249 


Ackerman 

E'.ai-LS.IL 

Lipinski 

Addabbo 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

Akaka 

Pazio 

Long  (LA) 

Albo.sla 

Feighan 

Luken 

Alexander 

Ferraro 

MacKay 

Anderson 

Flippo 

Markey 

Andrews  (NO 

Florio 

MaUui 

Andrews  ITX) 

Foglietla 

Mazzoli 

Applegate 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Aspin 

Ford  1  MI  1 

McCurdy 

AuCoin 

Fowler 

McHugh 

Barnes 

Frank 

McKinney 

Bates 

Frost 

McNulty 

Beilenson 

Fuqua 

Mica 

Beruielt 

Gaydos 

Mikulski 

Bereuter 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Berman 

Gibbons 

Mmeta 

Bevill 

Gllckman 

Minish 

Biaggi 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell 

Boland 

Gore 

Moakley 

Boner 

Gray 

Mollohan 

Bonior 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Bonker 

Hall  iINI 

Moody 

Borski 

Hall  lOH) 

Morrison  (CT> 

Bosco 

Hall,  Ralph 

Mrazek 

Boucher 

Hall,  Sam 

Murphy 

Boxer 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Breaux 

Harkm 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Harrison 

Neal 

Broomfield 

Hayes 

Nelson 

Brown  iCA) 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Bryant 

Heflel 

Nowak 

Burton  (CAi 

Hertel 

Oakar 

Byron 

Hightower 

Oberstar 

Carper 

Horton 

Obey 

Chappell 

Howard 

Olin 

Clarke 

Hoyer 

Ortiz 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Ottinger 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hughes 

Owens 

Collins 

Hunter 

Panetta 

Conyers 

Hulto 

Patman 

Cooper 

Jeffords 

Patterson 

Coyne 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Crockett 

Jones  (NCi 

Penny 

D'Amours 

Jones  (OKI 

Pepper 

Daschle 

Jones  (TN) 

Perkins 

Dellums 

Kaptur 

Petri 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Pickle 

Dingell 

Kazen 

Price 

Dixon 

Kemp 

Quillen 

Dorgan 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

Dowdy 

Kildee 

Range! 

Downey 

Kogovsek 

Ratchford 

Duncan 

Kolter 

Ray 

Durbin 

Kostmayer 

Reid 

Dwyer 

LiPalce 

Richardson 

Dymally 

Lantos 

Rodino 

Dyson 

Leath 

Roe 

Eckart 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roemer 

Edgar 

Lehman  (FLI 

Rose 

Edwards  (AL) 

tjeland 

Rostenkowski 

Edwards  (CAi 

Levin 

Roukema 

English 

Levine 

Rowland 

Erdreich 

Levitas 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Walgren 

Sabo 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Savage 

Stokes 

Waxman 

.Scheuer 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Schneider 

Studds 

Weiss 

Schroeder 

Swift 

Wheat 

Schumer 

Synar 

WhiUey 

Seit)erling 

Talion 

Whitten 

Sharp 

Tauzin 

Williams  (MT> 

Shelby 

Taylor 

Wilson 

Sikorski 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wirth 

Simon 

Torres 

Wise 

Skelton 

Torricelli 

Wolpe 

Slaltery 

Towns 

Wright 

Smith  iFL) 

Traxler 

Wyden 

Smith  (lA) 

Valentine 

Yates 

Snowe 

Vandergriff 

Young (FL) 

Snyder 

Vento 

Young  (MO) 

Spralt 

Volkmer 
NAYS-149 

Zablocki 

Archer 

Goodling 

Morrison  <WA) 

Badham 

Gradison 

Myers 

Barnard 

Green 

Nielsen 

Bartlett 

Gregg 

Packard 

Bateman 

Hammerschmidt  Parris 

Bethune 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pashayan 

Bilirakis 

Hansen  (UTi 

Porter 

Bliley 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Ridge 

Britt 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (CO) 

Hillis 

Ritter 

Broyhill 

Holt 

Roberts 

Burton  (IN) 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Rogers 

Carney 

Hyde 

Roth 

Carr 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Chandler 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Chappie 

Johnson 

Schaefer 

Cheney 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

dinger 

Kramer 

Shannon 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

lAtla 

Shumway 

Conable 

Leach 

Shuster 

Conte 

Lent 

Siljander 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Courter 

Livingston 

Smith  (NJ) 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Smith,  Robert 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lott 

Solomon 

Crane,  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Daniel 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Daub 

Mack 

Stump 

Davis 

Madigan 

Sundquist 

DeWine 

Marienee 

Tauke 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Thomas  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Martin  (ID 

Vander  Jagt 

Dreier 

Martin  (NO 

Vucanovich 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mavroules 

Walker 

Emerson 

McCain 

Weber 

Erlenborn 

McCandless 

Whitehurst 

Evans ( lA ) 

McCollum 

Whittaker 

Fiedler 

McDade 

Williams  (OH) 

Fields 

McEwen 

Wolf 

Ford  (TN) 

McGrath 

Wortley 

Forsythe 

McKeman 

Wylie 

FYanklin 

Michel 

Yatron 

Frenzel 

Miller  (OH) 

Young  (AK) 

Gekas 

Moore 

Zschau 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING 

-35 

Annunzio 

Gramm 

Oxley 

Anthony 

Guarini 

Paul 

Bedell 

Hance 

Pritchard 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Pursell 

Clay 

Kindness 

Schulze 

de  la  Garza 

Long  (MDi 

Sisisky 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WAi 

Smith.  Denny 

Early 

Lundine 

Solarz 

Fish 

Martin  (NY) 

Stark 

Garcia 

Martinez 

Udall 

Gejdenson 

Molinari 

WInn 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

D  2130 

Mr,    LEVITAS    and 

Mr,    TAYLOR 

changed    their    votes    from      nay"    to 

"yea," 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was    an- 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

UMI 


;nsio 
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A  inution  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMINIL  A  i  i<  >N    i-ROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore,    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication   from    the    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

November  9.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.    House   of  Representatives.    Wash 
ington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule 
USO).    that    I    have    received    a    subpoena 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will,  in  con 
sultation  with  my  General  Counsel,  make 
the  determinations  required  by  the  House 
Rule. 

Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk.  House  of  Represerttatives. 


PERSONAL  EXPI.ANATION 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  resolutioi.  on  continuing 
appropriations,  I  was  recorded  as 
having  voted  'yea"  on  the  Long  of 
Maryland  amendment.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  immediately 
follow  the  tally  of  the  vote  in  the  per- 
manent Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADELE  HAGNER  STAMP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  event  that  occurred  last  month 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  College 
Park  campus.  I  speak  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Adele  H.  Stamp  Union,  honor- 
ing Adele  Hagner  Stamp  (1893-1974). 
the  first  "Dean  of  Women"  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  Student  Union  Building  had 
been  without  a  name  for  .several  years. 
The  decision  to  honor  Dean  Stamp 
with  this  memorial  is  fitting  in  light  of 
her  many  achievements  and  long  years 
of  service  to  Maryland  and  the  univer- 
sity community. 

Coeducation  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  in  its  infancy  when 
Dean  Stamp  took  charge  in  1922. 
There  were  only  93  women  out  of  300 
students.  By  the  end  of  that  first 
decade,   there   were   300   women,   and 


when    Dean   Stamp    retired    in    1960. 
there  were  over  4,000  women  enrolled. 

With  Stamps  guidance,  women  at 
Maryland  flourished.  Women  formed 
their  own  debate  team.  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association,  a  senior  honor 
society  known  as  Mortar  Board,  a 
freshman  women's  honor  society 
known  as  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  and 
even  a  championship  rifle  team.  The 
rifle  team  was  formed  because  Miss 
Stamp  considered  being  a  crack  shot 
part  of  the  rounding  of  a  young 
woman's  education. 

During  the  1930's  Miss  Stamp  found- 
ed a  chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma, 
the  honor  society  for  women  teachers, 
organized  a  College  Park  branch  of 
the  American  A.ssociation  of  Universi- 
ty Women,  and  became  active  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  serving  as 
chairman  of  education  for  a  few  years 
and  eventually  presiding  over  the 
League's  Prince  Georges  County  chao- 
ter  from  1938-40. 

Dean  Stamp's  wartime  service  in  the 
Second  World  War  included  serving  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
WACs  in  the  Washington  area. 

Many  honors  were  bestowed  on  her 
when  she  retired.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion sponsored  a  special  tribute  to 
honor  Adele  Stamp,  a  daughter  of 
Maryland  who  by  her  vision  and  faith 
in  the  potential  powers  of  women  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  them  to  achieve 
their  best  in  the  service  of  others.  The 
tribute  took  place  during  the  May  Day 
celebration,  a  tradition  inaugurated  by 
Dean  Stamp  in  1923. 

At  the  dedication  ceremony  last 
month,  several  former  Maryland  stu- 
dents turned  out  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Dean.  Principle  among  these  was 
Judith  A.  Resnick.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  electrical 
engineering.  Resnick  is  slated  to 
become  the  second  American  woman 
in  space  when  she  and  her  four  cocrew 
workers  take  off  on  the  12th  flight  to 
the  space  shuttle  and  the  maiden 
voyage  of  Discovery.  Her  ta.sk  on  the 
shuttle  will  be  to  assist  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  tracking  and  data  satellite  and 
to  test  the  way  certain  proteins  sepa- 
rate in  zero  gravity— experiments  that 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  new- 
drugs  Ms.  Resnick  credited  Dean 
Stamp  with  providing  the  guidance 
and  direction  she  needed  in  her  cjuest 
for  a  scientific  career,  a  quest  that  will 
lead  her  to  space  exploration. 

I  feel  it  proper  and  fitting  that 
Adele  Stamp,  a  woman  of  grace, 
charm,  beauty,  and  remarkable  accom- 
plishment, be  so  honored.  Her  dedica- 
tion to  women,  the  university,  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.* 


tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  A.nnunzio)  is 
recognizect  '.fv  :'i  mi:,  :'•■ 
•  Mr.  ANNrs/K  )  Mr  .-Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  1  -i  M  H:  ;■  president 
of  the  750,000  :;u:i.!;i  :  I  :.;iLd  Steel 
workers  Union,  who  died  on  November 
5  at  his  home  in  Whitehall.  Pa. 

Not  only  has  our  Nation  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  but  the  labor  union 
movement  has  lost  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing leaders.  Lloyd  McBride  guided  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union  through 
the  worst  industry  slump  since  the 
Great  Depression,  and  was  serving  the 
third  year  of  his  second  4-year  term  at 
the  time  of  his  passing. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Lloyd 
since  1944,  and  having  .served  myself 
at  one  time  as  legislative  and  educa- 
tional director  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  District  31.  I 
watched  Lloyd  grow^  in  stature  in  the 
labor  movement.  He  was  a  solid,  plain- 
spoken  man  who  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks,  as  an  organizer, 
grievance  committee  member,  and 
local  president,  before  moving  up  the 
ladder  to  subdi.strict  director,  director, 
and  finally,  he  became,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  I.  W.  Abel  in  1977,  the  fourth 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
in  its  47  year  history. 

Lloyd  McBride  spent  a  lifetime  serv- 
ing the  needs  and  wants  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  our  great 
Nation,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Steelworkers  Union 
survived  despite  the  difficult  economic 
times  which  beset  the  steel  industry  in 
the  1980's.  He  will  be  missed  for  his 
leadership,  his  forthrightness.  and  his 
.steadfastness  through  difficult  times. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joirus  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife.  Delores,  his  son.  Larry,  his 
daughter.  Sharon,  and  his  three 
grandchildrer  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  LLOYD  McBRIDE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


BULLETPROOF  VESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Val- 
entine) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  insure  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  local  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  a  one-time  purchase  of 
needed  protective  body  armor— bullet- 
proof vests— to  be  worn  by  police  offi- 
cers in  the  line  of  duty. 

Simply  put.  the  life  of  a  police  offi- 
cer is  in  constant  danger.  When  an  of- 
ficer responds  to  a  call  for  assistance 
and  knows  that  an  individual  with  a 
weapon  is  involved,  there  is  time  to 
take  precautions  to  protect  and  defend 
against  the  threat,  reducing  the  risk  of 
injury  or  death  to  the  officer.  It  is  not 
surprising,  however,  that  officers  are 
most  often  killed  or  injured  during  in- 


cidents in  which  the  attack  is  totally 
unexpected. 

The  Institute  of  Justice  sponsored  a 
major  program  to  develop  a  light- 
weight body  armor  that  an  officer 
could  wear  on  a  full-time  basis 
throughout  an  entire  working  shift. 
This  development  was  in  response  to 
the  raoid  increase  in  police  injuries 
and  fatalities  from  assualt  with  guns 
and  knives  during  the  period  from 
li^60  to  1970. 

The  rationale  for  my  legislation  is 
just  as  obvious  now  as  it  was  then.  If 
an  officer  always  wears  body  armor, 
the  vulnerability  to  serious  injury  or 
death  from  unexpected  assault  is 
greatly  reduced.  While  armor  that 
could  be  concealed  under  normal 
clothing  wa^  available  during  the  early 
1970's,  it  was  too  heavy  and  uncom- 
fortable and  most  officers  would  not 
wear  it  even  if  they  had  it.  Conse- 
quently, .soft  or  lightweight  armor  was 
developed  and  is  still  considered  today 
preferable  for  full-time  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Since  about  1975.  law  enforcement 
officers  have  been  using  protective 
armor  of  the  soft  or  lightweight  varie- 
ty to  an  increasing  extent.  This  type 
of  armor  has  been  developed  so  that  it 
quite  effectively  stops  the  penetration 
of  many  types  of  handgun  bullets  and 
some  rifle  bullets  which  pose  threats^ 
to  law  enforcement  officers. 

Interestly  enough,  however,  prior  to 
1975,  State  and  local  governments 
began  to  purchase  new  body  armor  for 
their  officers,  and  many  officers  pur- 
chased their  own  if  their  department 
did  not  provide  it. 

Today,  over  half  of  the  Nations 
528.000  law  enforcement  officers  wear 
soft  body  armor  on  a  daily  basis.  Law- 
enforcement  officers  recognize  that 
soft  body  armor  was  designed  specifi- 
cally to  stop  the  handgun  bullets  like 
the  ones  that  killed  791  police  officers 
between  1971  and  1980.  They  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  bulletproof  vests  have 
proven  to  be  a  very  effective  protective 
device. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  esti- 
mates that  these  vests  have  saved  the 
lives  of  more  than  400  police  officers 
since  the  law  enforcement  community 
began  wearing  the  body  armor  in  the 
Mid-1970's.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
approximately  28-percent  decrease  in 
firearm-related  deaths  could  be  ac- 
counted for  partially  by  the  increased 
use  of  soft  body  armor  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  community 
would  provide  for  the  authorization  of 
a  one-time  purchase  of  soft  body 
armor  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Specifically,  the  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting local  governments  in  the  pur- 


chasing of  bulletproof  vests  for  use  by 
police  officers.  The  measure  also  re- 
quires local  governments  to  contribute 
no  less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  vests,  and  funds  not  expended  by 
the  local  governments  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  general  funds  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  my  bill  is 
simple:  It  would  help  save  the  lives  of 
police  officers  whose  public  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  By  routinely 
wearing  body  armor  during  all  shifts, 
an  officer  is  assured  of  full-time  pro- 
tection from  most  likely  threats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review-  the  legislation,  to  seek  me  out 
on  the  House  floor,  or  call  my  office 
for  further  information  and^or  co- 
sponsorship.* 


LEBANON;  GROWINCJ  DANGERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  ^Jouse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night we  are  preoccupied  at  this  late 
hour  with  a  host  of  pressing  problems, 
there  is  the  need  to  provide  funding 
for  agencies  that  will  otherwise  lose 
their  legal  ability  to  function  in  a  little 
"^more  than  24  hours;  there  is  ihe  fiscal 
crisis  created  by  the  inability  of  the 
other  body  to  conclude  action  on  a 
debt  limitation  bill;  there  are  complex 
other  Lssues  demanding  our  attention, 
the  President  is  in  the  Orient,  distract- 
ing attention  even  further,  and  we 
ourselves  cannot  help  but  give  some 
thought  and  care  to  the  bomb  explo- 
sion in  this  building  relatively  a  few- 
hours  ago.  But  with  all  of  that,  we 
cannot,  indeed  we  dare  not  forget  that 
the  greatest  and  most  urgent  danger  is 
still  in  Lebanon,  and  that  the  danger 
there  is  growing,  and  that  our  men, 
our  troops  are  still  endangered,  still 
mired  in  a  militarily  indefensible  posi- 
tion, in  a  militarily  unacceptable 
role— trapped  militarily  because  they 
are  fighting  men  sent  to  do  a  political 
errand,  in  ways  that  fighting  men 
cannot  function.  These  young  men 
are,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  put  it  a 
long  time  ago.  too  few  in  number  to 
fight,  but  too  many  to  die. 

Sitting  here  in  our  ease  and  relative 
safety,  despite  bomb  scares  in  the  Cap- 
itol, we  forget  too  easily  that  nothing 
has  changed  in  Lebanon,  except  for 
the  worse.  The  number  of  American 
dead  is  greater.  The  political  situation 
is  graver.  The  options  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  are  fewer.  The  situation 
in  surrounding  countries  is  more 
threatening.  Our  troops  are  still  there, 
and  though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
.secure  their  safety,  no  responsible 
military  officer  says  that  they  are  safe 
from  attack.  Nor  can  they  be  made 
safe,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  because 
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that  cannot  be  done  within  the  con- 
straints of  their  mission.  All  that  has 
changed  is  thtt  matters  are  worse,  and 
once  again  we  are  letting  the  whole 
thing  slip  from  our  consciousness.  But 
God  forbid  that  we  forget.  The  disap- 
pointing acquiescence  of  the  Congress 
has  already  cost  too  many  lives  in  Leb- 
anon. It  is  time  that  we  give  thought 
to  the  issues,  that  we  study  the  reali- 
ties, and  that  w^e  conduct  our  policy 
accordingly. 

Consider  the  supposed  civil  war  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  so-called  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization.  This  is 
in  fact  the  final  struggle,  or  it  so 
seems  to  be,  between  Yasir  Arafat  and 
his  erstwhile  friends  and  allies  in 
Syria.  Arafat  wants  to  keep  his  inde- 
pendence; the  Syrians  want  to  make 
his  organization  the  servant  of  Syria. 
The  prospect  now  is  that  Syria,  if  it  is 
willing  to  kill  enough  iruiocent  Leba- 
nese in  the  old  city  of  Tripoli,  of 
marine  song  fame,  and  can  do  what- 
ever they  want  to  Arafat  and  his  dwin- 
dling band  of  loyalists.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  balance  of  political  power  in 
Lebanon  will  shift  once  again,  and  this 
time  there  will  be  still  more  weight  in 
the  hands  of  Syria,  which  wants  either 
to  control  Lebanon  or  at  the  very  least 
insure  that  its  government  is  very 
close  to  the  Syrian  way  of  thinking— a 
thinking  that  includes  a  close  relation- 
ship with  Iran  and  a  deep  and  abiding 
enmity  for  Israel. 

1  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues,  that 
one  of  the  stronger  religious  factions 
in  Lebanon  is  the  Shia  Moslem  fac- 
tion, which  has  close  connections  with 
Iran  and  likewise  w4th  Syria.  If  Syria 
can  dominate  the  Shias  and  control 
the  PLO  forces  in  Lebanon— not  to 
mention  to  continue  to  pull  the  strings 
of  the  Druse— the  official  government 
of  Lebanon  is  left  with  precious  little 
indeed  as  it  is  today  and  has  been. 
When  you  connect  those  realities  with 
the  effort  at  national  reconciliation  in 
Lebanon,  you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
just  how  difficult  the  U.S,  policy  ob- 
jective is. 
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A  handful  of  American  marines  sit- 
ting in  the  Beirut  airport  can  in  no 
way  change  any  of  those  political  re- 
alities. Those  realities  are,  after  all,  set 
by  military  force  and  the  coercive 
terror  of  the  gangs  controlled  by  the 
competing  warlords,  and  our  forces 
are,  and  I  pray  always  will  be.  held  out 
of  that  feuding.  But  if  their  mission  is 
not  to  intervene  militarily,  then  they 
cannot  hope  to  make  any  real  differ- 
ence in  the  boiling  and  murky  waters 
of  Lebanese  politics.  And  so  they  sit, 
unable  to  affect  the  situation  they  are 
assigned  to  resolve,  targets  for  harass- 
ment and  attack,  open  to  meaningless 
and  wasteful  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

And  we  here  are  almost  sunk  into  an 
unconsciousness  that  reminds  me  of 
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ju.st  <i  ft'w  days  bftdrr  Octuhi-r  Jl  No 
one  can  claim  that  the  marmcs  are  in 
Ix'banon  to  rescue  anybody.  There  are 
not  AnitTuans  there  to  rescue.  No  one 
can  say  that  they  are  there  to  restore 
law  and  order.  Thc-;^  has  not  been  law 
and  order  there  in  10  years  or  so.  No 
one  can  .say  that  they  are  there  to  re- 
store legitimate  ^governments.  The  of- 
ficial ^overrunent  is  no  more  legiti- 
mate in  Its  orit,Mns  than  any  of  the 
other  factions  that  donunate  one  piece 
of  Lebanon  or  another.  No  one  can  say 
that  they  are  there  to  fight  the  Syr- 
ians; such  a  course  would  be  fool- 
hardy Nor  are  they  there  to  enforce 
any  at;reements.  There  are  no  agree- 
ments m  Lebanon  that  anybody  recog- 
nizes. In  short,  there  is  no  definable 
mission  that  the  Marines  can  accom- 
plish. They  are  not  involved  in  any  ne- 
gotiations; they  are  not  mediating  any- 
thing; and  they  are  not  able  to  fight, 
because  their  assignment  forbids  it. 
Neither  militarily  nor  politically  does 
their  assignment  make  any  sense,  as  I 
have  been  saying  for  months.  And  so 
they  sit,  isolated,  forgotten  except 
when  the  guns  start  firing  again,  en- 
dangered, the  latest  victims  yet  of  the 
most  irrational,  tormented,  endless 
wars  of  all  time.  They  are  there  be- 
cause the  administration  has  some 
vague  hope,  but  a  hope  that  cannot  in 
any  way  be  aided  by  allowing  more  of 
our  young  men  to  be  mangled  or  killed 
at  the  whim  of  another  unknown,  un- 
identifiable attacker.  But  the  decisions 
for  the  future  fate  of  Lebanon  are 
being  made  not  in  the  runways  of 
Beirut  airport,  but  in  Geneva's  com- 
fortable surroundings,  where  the 
power  brokers  sit  discussing  how  to 
car\f'  'heir  country  up;  and  they  are 
btiM^r  rn;id>  ill  Damascus,  where  the 
Syrians  pull  first  one  string  and  then 
another  among  the  factions  they  con- 
trol in  Lebanon.  The  decisions  are 
being  made  in  Tel  Aviv,  where  Israel 
makes  its  own  decisions  about  which 
Lebanese  faction  to  feed  or  to  famish. 
•A  hat  line  it  will  choose  to  dt'fend.  and 
■A  hat  military  action  it  will  take  or 
hold  back  on.  The  decisions  are  being 
made  in  Tehran,  where  the  mad  Aya- 
toUah  does  not  blink  to  send  children 
on  suicide  missions  against  his  enemies 
In  Iraq  or  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth,  and  whose  greatest  dream 
is  to  conquer  the  world  of  Islam  ajid 
make  it  over  in  his  own  image.  And 
who  is  the  inspiration  behind  the  Leb- 
anese factions  that  he  controls  in  part- 
nership with  the  Syrians'  The  Ayatol 
lah.  Those,  among  other  places,  are 
the  sites  of  the  decisionmaking  in  Li'b- 
anon— not  the  Htinit  airport,  not  the 
city  itself,  and  tuit  ir,  t-.u'  :invwhere 
In  the  tortured  ( arr^u^  >>'.  Lebanon 
l./«'banon  is  merely  'Ahir*  Wif  Mctims 
ir.e  Beirut  IS  a  city  of  ■.  ii;  ini...  and  our 
forces,  our  soldiers,  are  ariinri^;  them. 

The  complexities  of  the  Middle  East 
are  so  deep,  the  winds  of  change  there 
so  violent,  and  the  interplay  of  rivalry 


so  unpredictable  that  no  uiu  m  this 
Chamber  could  pretend  to  understand 
it.  Yet  that  is  what  we  have  committed 
our  forces  to— and  not  just  in  Beirut, 
but  in  the  largely  forgotten  Sinai 
peacekeeping  force.  It  is  also  what  we 
are  committed  to  in  the  form  of  the 
still-nascent  Rapid  Deployment  Force, 
whose  whole  concept  and  mission  as- 
sumes American  combat  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East. 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  is  this: 
We  assume  that  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  is  a  local  war.  of  no  impor- 
tance to  us.  And  yet  the  Government 
of  Iraq  would  like  to  threaten  oil  ship- 
ments out  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
would  like  to  do  this  because  the 
threat  might  cause  the  United  States 
to  see  its  own  interests  as  being  great- 
ly threatened,  and  thereby  draw  us 
into  that  long  and  apparently  endless 
war.  It  is  not  too  farfetched  to  think 
that  someone  who  might  wish  the 
United  States  to  be  drawn  into  conflict 
with  another  enemy  in  the  Middle 
East  would  try  to  trigger  that  kind  of 
involvement  through  an  attaclc  on  our 
forces  in  Beirut.  I  do  not  suggest  in 
any  way  that  Iraq  might  do  something 
like  that— but  I  do  say  that  in  the  poli- 
tics of  terror  that  has  dominated  the 
area  for  decades  and  generations,  it  is 
not  at  all  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
someone  wishing  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  conflict  against  that  inter- 
ests  enemies,  might  seek  to  goad  our 
country  into  some  retaliatory  action 
against  that  enemy— goad  us  into 
making  a  commitment  that  we  other- 
wise would  not  make.  And  that  is  a 
good  reason  to  get  out  of  Lebanon,  as  I 
have  been  advocating  for  weeks  and 
months. 

Our  forces  in  Beirut  are  simply  a 
target  for  anyone  who  wants  to  attack 
Americans,  whether  out  of  some  sick 
revenge  or  some  desperate,  insane  ma- 
neuver to  draw  us  into  a  conflict  in 
which  we  have  no  interest  and  which 
we  in  no  way  would  rationally  partici- 
pate. Yesterday,  the  Pentagon  said 
that  the  retaliation  for  the  attack 
against  the  marines  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  place.  But  there  is  more  to 
consider  than  revenge,  particularly 
when  we  still  do  not  know  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  attack.  The  question 
is  that  in  a  world  where  not  all  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  be,  whether  we 
could  reliably  identify  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  attack.  And  if  we 
could  A  Ml  I  id  our  ventieful  strike  draw 
us  ileep.  r  irntrievably.  into  some  con- 
flict of  .».>;;(  i,  ',i.e  want  no  part?  The 
issue  is  nut  vi,lulher  we  want  to  do  jus- 
tice, but  whether  in  the  act  of  exact- 
ing revenge,  we  would  be  plunged  into 
unintended,  endless  wars.  The  longer 
our  forces  stay  in  Beirut  the  more 
they  will  be  subjected  to  m.  ane  at- 
tacks and  the  greater  the  [im  ..,:!  Mn '. 
that  they  will  become  tfu  jjnii'ii.i. 
pawns  of  the  deadly  game  that  goes 
into  the  shifting  sands  of  the  political 


wars  of  the  Middle  Last.  It  i.s  tuo  lior- 
rible  for  most  of  us  to  contemplate. 
but  it  is  a  reality:  the  killing  of  inno- 
cent people  in  order  to  gain  a  political 
advantage  is  an  ancient  feature  of 
Middle  Eastern  politicks,  Arafat  this 
very  day  is  holding  the  city  of  Tripoli 
as  hostage  to  stave  off  military  annihi 
lation.  The  question  is  whether  his  en 
emies  are  willing  to  kill  huge  numbers 
of  civilians  in  order  to  get  at  him. 
That  is  the  kind  of  politics  that  is 
played  in  that  part  of  the  world— a 
politics  in  which  the  idea  is  to  gel 
anyone  you  can  to  fight  your  enemy  of 
^he  moment,  a  politics  in  which  en- 
demics become  friends,  if  they  see  that 
as  a  way  to  gain  even  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage, it  should  be  done.  And  it  is  a 
politics  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  inno- 
cent lives  is  just  a  part  of  the  daily 
business  of  gaining  political  leverage. 
For  us  to  leave  our  young  men  sitting 
open  to  attack  in  the  midst  of  that 
kind  of  world— and  most  especially 
when  the  contending  sides  are  in  a 
talk-fight,  fight-talk  game— is  absolute 
an  unforgivable  folly. 
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Consider  just  one  aspect  of  the  cur- 
rent talks  about  Lebanon's  future.  The 
question  is  what  will  the  various  sides 
do  regarding  the  Lebanese- Israeli 
agreement.  Syria  and  its  allies  in  Leba- 
non want  that  deal  abrogated  alto- 
gether. Therefore,  they  will  not  accept 
any  compromise.  The  upshot  is  that 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  all  sides 
have  chosen  just  to  forget  that  the 
agreement  exists.  President  Gemayel 
knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  get  any- 
where with  his  hopes  of  finding  a  new 
political  way  of  surviving  and  existing 
in  Lebanon,  the  price  will  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  agreement  with  Israel. 
But  who  can  arrange  that  modifica- 
tion, and  how  much  can  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  accept,  at  a  time  when 
Israel  has  a  shattered  economy,  a  deli- 
cate political  balance,  and  hais  already 
paid  a  bitter  price  for  its  gains  in  L<'ba 
non.  The  United  States  is  expected  to 
act  as  broker  in  tliis  deal  but  what  do 
we  have  to  bargain  v^ :! !;  l;  .w  .n  •  in  a 
way  to  shore  up  Geina>ei  .s  \\ii\:<-  of  ap 
peasing  his  Syrian  torment nrs  ai  do 
so  at  a  price  of  bitterly  offendni,  '  ir 
only  real  ally  in  the  area,  aiui  •■ri'  >  : 
course,  is  Israel  Syria,  the  implacable, 
bitter  foe  of  Israel,  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  fnrce  the  Tnited  States 
to  offend  Israel  \)\  .k  tint-'  m  behalf  of 
Gemayel.  in  whose  behalf  we  ha\e. 
after  all.  committed  so  much  blood 
an(t  !re:u-ure  Such  is  the  swamp  into 
which  Ai  ha\e  blundered— a  swamp  on 
which  v.e  tia.f  nothing  to  gain  and  a 
very  great  deal  to  lose. 

The  most  bitter  part  of  the  whole 
dismal  experience  in  L«'banon  is  that 
we  have  put  our  young  men  into  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  situation,  with 
no  real  mission  except  to  act  as  targets 
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and     victims     for     tfie     ever-changing 
power  politics  of  a  region  that  under- 
stands   nothing    else.    As    I    have   said 
before,    and    repeal    again   tonight,    if 
our  forces  move  out  and  act  in  the  ag- 
gressive way   thai    military   forces  are 
supposed  to  act.  then  they  become  an- 
other faction  in  a  country  that  already 
has  dozens.  Who   would   they   attack, 
and    in    whose    behalf?    Would    they 
attack  in  behalf  of  a  government  that 
represents  a  minority  of  Lebanon,  not 
even    the    complete    city    of    Beirut? 
Would    they    act    in    behalf    of    some 
moslem  faction,  and  if  so,  which  one? 
If    the    mission    is    peacekeeping,    of 
course,  there  would  have  to  be  an  ef- 
fective government  to  keep  the  peace 
with.  But  that  does  not  exist  in  Leba- 
non today,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
it.  If  their  mission  were  to  clear  out 
foreign    forces,    that    would    require 
them  to  attack  not  just  Syria,  but  also 
Israel,  our  ally.  And  so  they  sit,  immo- 
bile,   trapped,    and    open    to    attack, 
either  by  our  outright  enemies  or  by 
mad  fanatics  who  would  like  to  goad 
us   into   attacking   some    third   party. 
That  is  no  fit  thing  to  send  our  troops 
into,   and   it   is   irresponsible   to   keep 
them  in  that  position.  It  is  time,  long 
since    time,    to    leave    the    trap,    the 
deadly  trap  that  has  already  sucked 
too  many  good  American  lives  into  the 
abattoirs,  the  killing  grounds,  of  Leba- 
non. 
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extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  Hover,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  V.-vLENTiNE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   GoNZ.^LEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  M.AcK.iw.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vembf^r  14. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  16. 


Mr.  Clahke. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Shelby. 


PKRSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  service  requirements  compelled 
me  to  be  elsewhere  in  the  city  this 
evening.  As  a  result.  I  missed  the 
voting  on  two  rollcalls. 

Had  I  been  present  on  rollcall  481.  I 
would  have  voted  aye. 

Had  I  been  present  on  rollcall  482.  I 
would  have  voted  'no." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Winn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Early  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright),  for  November  8  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By    unanimous   consent,    permission 

to  address  the   House,   following   the 

legislative   programs  and   any  special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By    unanimous   con.sent.    permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daschle,  to  revise  and  extend 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Harkin 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Levitas.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Skeen  amendment  to  H.R.  4196 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Conable  substitute 
on  H.R.  4196  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 
Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Marlenee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:; 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Kolter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.    Long   of    Maryland   in   tw-o   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m').  the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  November  10.  1983. 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  for  Edmund  Stohr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  International 
Civil  Montreal,  rank  of  Minister;  and  Geof- 
frey Swaebe.  Ambassador-designate,  and 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(b)<2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Israel  (Transmittal  No. 
7-84).  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
rv  Council  on  Historic  Presenation.  trans- 
rnitting  a  report  on  the  impact  of  Federal 
tax  laws  on  historic  presenation,  pursuant 
to  section  503  of  Public  Law  96-515:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Way.«  and  Means, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Deficiencies  in  FDA's  reg- 
ulation of  the  new  drug  ■Oraflex"  (Rept. 
No.  98-511).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Failure  to  implement  ef- 
fectively the  Defense  Department's  high 
dollar  spare  parts  breakout  program  is 
costly  (Rept.  No.  98-512).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Better  justification 
needed  for  Defense  Department  support  air- 
craft (Rept.  No.  98-513).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  W'hole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1689. 
A  bill  to  clear  certain  impediments  to  the  li- 
censing of  the  vessel  Endless  SurmneT  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-514).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  proxies  by  the 
Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  98-515).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-519.  Pt.  I).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  367.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  413.  a  joint  reso- 
lution making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1984  (Rept.  No.  98- 
520).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  references  to 
the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1015. 
A  bill  to  clear  certain  impediments  to  the  li- 
censing of  the  vessel  La  Jolie  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coastwise  trade;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  98-5161.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolma;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries.  S.  1186. 
A  bill  to  clear  certain  impediments  to  the  li- 
censing of  the  yacht  Dad's  Pad  for  employ- 
ment In  the  coastwise  trade;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-517).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2883.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  passenger  ves- 
sels to  the  coastwise  trade;  with  an  amend- 
..lent  (Rept.  No.  98-518).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wholr  House. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4336.  A  bill  to  make  certain  miscella- 
neous changes  in  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
service;   to  the  Committee  on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  4337.  A  bill  to  extend  until  July  1, 
1987.  the  existing  suspension  of  duly  on  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol:    to    the    Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS  (for  himself.   Mr. 

LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Lelano. 

Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr.    Berman.    Mr. 

Crockett.   Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Roe. 

Mr.   Weiss.   Mr.   Hayes,   Mr.   Ottin- 

sER.  and  Mr  Simon): 

H  H.   4338   A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

Stales  Code,  to  provide  for  the  entitlement 

to    veterans'    benefits    of    Americans    who 

fought    in    the    Abraham    Lincoln    Brigade 

during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  and  for  other 

purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 

Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  4339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  classification  of  certam  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
until  January  I.  1985.  on  the  use  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  of 
any  random  .selection  system  for  granting 
any  license  or  construction  permit  for  any 
cellular  radio  telecommunications  .service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN; 
H.R.  4341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  veteran  who  dies  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive benefits  for  the  month  of  the  veter- 
an's death;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  4342  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions which  require  a  large  food  or  beverage 
establishment  to  allocate  a  portion  of  its 
gross  receipts  to  Its  employees  as  tips  and  to 
report  such  allocation  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Dickinson)  (by  request); 
H.R.  4343  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
and  expeditious  disposal  of  lost,  abandoned, 
and  unclaimed  property  In  the  custody  of 
the  military  departments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    ROBERTS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madican): 
H.R   4344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1962.  to  authorize  intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emergency  conditions 
relating  to  exotic  communicable  diseases,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  4345    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  energy 
investment  credit  for  equipment  deslgrned  to 
use  sail  power  on  vessels  to  lower  fuel  costs; 
to  the  Commrttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VALENTINE: 
H.R.  4346.  A  bill  lo  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  lo  States  for  the 
purpo.se   of  a.ssisting   local   governments   to 
purchase  bulletproof  vests  for  use  by  police 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  making  fur 
ther  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Conrmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    RITTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Tauzin.       Mr        Broomfield.       Mr. 

Kolter.    Mr.    Ralph    M.    Hall.    Mr. 

Oilman,  and  Mr.  Bilirakis): 

H.   Con.   Res.   212.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

the  Soviet  Union  should  be  the  host  country 

for  the  United  Nations  every  other  year:  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H  R    4347    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong- 
Suk  Song;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 

H.R.  4348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Olo- 

sagaste;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R.  434'J.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phyllis 

Steiner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

private  resolutions 

By  Mr  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  4349 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PASHAYAN: 
H   Res.  369.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  4292 
lo  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court; 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  H     J77 
H.R.  297 


.Mr    Ml  NuLTY  and  Mr.  KiLDEt 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Dickin- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

/Omitted  from  the  Record  of  November  S, 
1983/ 

H.J.  Res.  408:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr  Kolter.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  B'LiRAKis.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr  Mack.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Madican.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

ISubmitted  November  9.  1983J 

H.R.  31:  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  DoRCAN,  Mr  Corcoran.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  750:  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  1159:  Mr  Clinger. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1796:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Dymally.  and  Mrs.  Holt 

H.R.  2053.  Mr  Slattery. 

H.R.  2168:  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Crockett 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Green.  Ms.  Mikulski  Mr.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr  Stokes.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Zschau,  and 
Mr.  Fish 

H.R.  2543:  Mr  Breaux. 

H.R.  2582:  Mr  Matsui. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr  Gingrich. 


H  H  3261:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr  Royb.^l.  Mr 
H^HAL.L.  Mr  Towns.  Mr.  Berm.\.n.  Mr,  Con 
vers.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and  Mr    Biaggi. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Clarkk.  Mr 
Kostmayer.  and  Mr,  Mavroules. 

H.R.  3371;  Mr.  Carr. 

H  R.  3405:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  3464:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Rilirakis. 

H.R.  3486:  Mr.  Studds  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  3616:  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Sheen.  Mr 
Owens.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Perkins, 

H.R.  3642:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Torres.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3750:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Howard,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Ford  of  MichiKan.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali 
fornla.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  RiNALDo.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr, 
BrviLL.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Vento.        ' 

H.R.  3789:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3867:  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  3923:  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  3972:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4016:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  4093.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Sh.aw.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4104:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  4187:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R  4206:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr. 
Derrick. 

H.R.  4210:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney. Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  4324:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

H.J.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Frank.  Ms,  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr. 
Wfj^ver.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Fisn.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.   McEwen.   Mr.   Courter.   Mr.    Hunter. 


Mr  I.i'NGRKN,  Mr,  Bennett.  Mr  Sth.^tion. 
Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio.  Mr  Hitk.^ky,  Mr  Molin 
ari.  Mr,  Wylie.  Mr,  Bi'rton  of  Indiana,  Mr 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr  Lvken,  Mr  Mvf.rs, 
Mr,  Boehlert.  Mrs,  Boocs.  Mr  Archlr,  Mr 
BiAGGi.  Mr,  Lantos,  Mr,  Carper,  M.s  Mikul- 
ski. Mr  McCoLM-M.  Mr,  Emerson.  Mr,  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Mr,  Applecate,  Mr,  Ortiz. 
Mr,  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr,  Hopkins.  Mr, 
Bethunf,  Mr.  \',ander  Jagt.  Mr  Lent.  Mr, 
Oxley.  Mr,  Rogers.  Mr  Spenck.  Mr  Pt'R- 
SEi.L.  Mr,  Schaefer.  Mr,  Carney,  Mrs,  Holt, 
Mr  Madigan.  and  Mr  Davis, 

H,J,  Res.  382:  Mr,  Addabbo.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr,  Bates.  Mr,  Carper.  Mr  de 
la  Garza.  Mr,  Franklin.  Mr,  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr,  Mavroules. 
Mr,  MrKiNNEY.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr,  Kasich.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  207:  Mr  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.  Res.  340:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Porter. 
and  Mr.  Solarz 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
271.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  lo  a  charter  for  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans;  which  was  referred  lo 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4102 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  sub,stltute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  10.  at  line  7.  delete  ".  per  access  line, 
for"     and     insert     in     lieu     thereof     "for 
switched". 

Page  10,  at  line  16.  after  the  ■•;"  insert  the 
word  "and". 

Page  10,  at  line  21.  delete  the  words  "be 
receiving"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "have 
available  to  it  at  any  serving  end-office  ". 

Pape  10.  at  line  23.  delete  ";  and"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  a  ".". 

Page  10,  delete  lines  24  through  page  11, 
line  6. 

Page  11.  delete  lines  19  through  24. 

Page  12.  at  line  6,  after  the  word  "Com- 
merce" insert  "and  to  recover  an  equitable 
amount  of  support  for  the  Universal  Servic 
Fund  that  would  have  been  generated  by 
the  interexchange  carrier  through  direct 
interconnection.". 

'Amendment   to   the   amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  6.  at  lines  11  and  12,  delete  "or  indi- 
rect". 

Page  6.  at  line  16.  after  the  •."  insert: 
•'Such  charge  shall  be  assessed  on  a  basis 
which  provides  competitive  equality  with 
any  other  line  or  facility  which  is  like,  simi- 
lar or  capable  of  providing  a  functionally 
equivalent  service,  regardless  of  the  "echnol- 
ogy  used,  and  shall  generate  an  amount  of 
subsidy  above  economic  costs  thai  would 
have  been  generated  by  direct  interconnec- 
tion.". 


PaK<-  6,  at  lines  18  anc  It*,  delete  the  words 
otherwise   uncompen.saied   availability  of" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "amount  of  subsi- 
dy support   for  the  Universal  Service  Fund 
that  would  have  been  generated  by". 

Page  7,  at  line  4.  delete  the  words  "10  per 
centum  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "the 
amount'  and  page  7,  at  line  7.  delete  ". 
until"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
of  line  12.  and  Lnserl  in  lieu  thereof  ".". 

t  Amendment    lo   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4925).) 
—Page  13.  lines  4  and  5.  delete  "and  who  is 
subject  to  charges  under  this  section". 

Page  13,  delete  lines  10  through  13.  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

(2)  Charges  as  determined  and  adminis- 
tered under  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  as  provided  under 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission.  To 
assure  economic  efficiency  and  competitive 
equity,  the  Commission  and  the  Universal 
Service  Board,  in  determining  the  appropri- 
ate charges  to  support  universal  service  and 
in  promulgating  its  rules,  shall  lake  into 
consideration  the  amounts  paid  by  carriers 
through  direct  interconnection  to  support 
universal  service. 

(3)  The  Commission  and  the  Universal 
Service  Board  shall  fully  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  lo  assure 
compliance  with  this  Act.  including,  but  not 
limited  lo  any  powers  over  carriers,  licens- 
ing and  interconnection. 

(4)  Any  person  who  withholds  information 
or  payment  of  any  charge  which  is  required 
by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000  per  day.  Such  fine  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Universal  Service  Fund. 
Any  exchange  company  or  other  carrier 
shall  have  standing  to  file  a  complaint 
against  any  person  suspected  of  violation  of 
this  section.  Such  complaint  may  be  filed 
before  either  the  Commission  or  any  state 
or  federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or 
both. 

(5)  Any  person  who  falsely  certifies  any 
fact  lo  the  Universal  Service  Board  or  ap- 
plies for  any  payment  from  the  Universal 
Service  Fund  with  the  intent  to  defraud  or 
to  obtain  payment  from  the  Fund  knowing 
such  payment  is  not  due  shall  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  of  up  to  five  (5)  years  and  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  "$1,000,000  per  offense". 

(Amendment   lo   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  26.  delete  lines  10  through  24  and 
lines  1  through  10  on  page  27. 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  3.  at  line  17.  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(5)  to  require  the  Commission  and  state 
commissions  to  deregulate  telecommunica- 
tions services  to  the  full  extent  possible 
whenever  and  wherever  a  service  or  facility 
is  subject  to  effective  competition. 

Page  42.  at  line  20.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  14.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  insisting  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  230.  The  Commission,  every  siat« 
commission  and  the  Universal  Service  Board 
shall  deregulate  telecommunications  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  the  full  extent  possible 
wherever  and  whenever  a  service,  facility  or 
market  is  subject  to  effective  competition. '. 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  42.  line  20.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  TECHNOLOGY 

"Sec.  14.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  insertinR  after  Section  230 
(as  added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new 
Section. 

"DEYtXCPMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

■Sec.  231.  No  executive  agency,  including 
the  Commission  or  the  Universal  Service 
Board,  and  no  state  or  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
carrier  or  other,  person,  inhibit  or  restrict 
the  development  or  use  of  any  technology, 
or  impose  any  economic  burden  or  other- 
wise exercise,  or  fail  to  exerci.se.  its  author- 
ity in  a  manner  which  penalizes  or  creates 
an  advantage  for  any  provider  or  user  over 
any  other  provider  or  user  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  and  services.". 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Page  2,  after  line  20.  insert: 

(6)  The  public  interest  will  be  best  served 
by  a  policy  of  maintaining  universally  avail- 
able telephone  service  at  reasonable 
charges,  administered  under  this  act  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  inhibit  or  restrict 
technological  development  or  use  or  penal- 
ize any  technology,  u.ser  or  provider:  pro- 
motes competition  and  economic  efficiency; 
and  does  not  penalize  or  create  an  advan- 
tage for  any  user  or  provider  of  telecom- 
munications over  any  other  user  or  provider 
of  competitive  alternatives. 

Page  3.  at  line  9.  after  the  word  "services," 
insert;  in  a  manner  which  promotes  eco 
nomic  efficiency  while  not  inhibiting  a  com- 
petitive market  for  such  services,  and  does 
not  result  in  any  advantage  or  disadvantage 
for  any  user  or  provider  of  communication 
services  over  any  other  user  or  provider  of 
communication  services:". 

Page  3.  at  line  17.  after  the  word  "indus- 
try," insert:  "by  establishing  a  policy  that 
prohibits  use  of  regulatory  or  other  author 
ity  to  favor  one  technology  or  provider  of 
telecommunications  over  any  other  technol- 
ogy or  provider." 

Page  23,  at  line  6.  after  the  word  serv- 
ices." insert:  "in  order  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic efficiency". 

Page  24.  at  line  8.  after  the  word  "which" 
insert  promotes  economic  efficiency  and 
the  development  and  use  of  technology, 
which  equalizes  the  amount  of  support  paid 
to  the  Universal  Service  Fund  by  each  pro- 
vider of  like,  similar  or  functionally  equiva 
lent  ser\'lces  so  that  competition  in  telecom- 
munications Is  based  on  economic  cost  dif- 
ferences, which" 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL; 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  5,  strike  out  lines  16  through  25. 

Page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24. 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 


Page  8.  strike  out  lines  1  throUMti  -i 

Page  9.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 

Page  11.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24. 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24. 

(Amendment    to    the   amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  6.  strike  out  lines  4  through  25. 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24. 

Page  8.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 

Page  9.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24. 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 

Page  11.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25. 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  1  through  20 
By  Mr  HANCE: 

(Amendment    to    the   amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—Page  5.  line  11.  insert  "(1)"  after  "(b)". 

Page  5.  after  line  15.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  end-user  common  line  charge  shall 
be  assessed  on  any  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service  which  is  qualified  orphan 
age.". 

Page  16.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  term  qualified  orphanage'  means 
any  private,  non-profit  organization  the 
principal  function  of  which  is  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  care, 
comfort,  maintenance,  or  education  of  or 
phaned.  handicapped,  neglected,  or  depend- 
ent children  under  the  age  of  18.". 
By  Mr  RITTER: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
—  Page  6.  strike  out  the  proposed  subsection 
(d).  beginning  on  line  9  and  ending  on  line 
24  of  page  8. 

Page  7.  line  1.  strike  out  "(e)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(d)(1)". 

Page  9.  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out 
"special  access  charges,  and  charges  as- 
sessed under  subsection  (d)."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  special  access  charges.". 

Page  9.  line  25.  strike  out  "special  access 
charges,  or  charges  under  subsection  (d)." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  special  access 
charges,". 

Page  10.  line  4.  strike  out  "(f)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)<l)". 

Page  13.  line  1.  strike  out  •"(e)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)(1)". 

Page  13.  line  14.  strike  out  "(h)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)(1)". 

Page  13.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike  out 
"or  is  inconsistent  with  subsection  (d)  or 
(f). "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  is  incon- 
sistent with  subsection  (e).". 

Page  14.  line  21.  strike  out  subsection  (f) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e)". 

Page  14.  line  23.  strike  out  "(I)""  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(h)"'. 

Page  16.  line  9.  strike  out  "(j)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(I)". 


By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebra-ska: 
(Amendment   to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4295).) 
-Strike  out   all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
That  the  provisions  of  the  systems  of  access 
charges  established  under  the  decision  and 
orders  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  C.C.  docket  number  78-72  (phase 
I)  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  Act.  except 
as  provided  by  .section  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  No  end-user  common  line  charge 
shall  be  assessed  before  January  1.  1985.  in 
the  case  of— 

( 1 )  any  residential  subscriber  of  telephone 
exchange  service,  or 

(2)  any  business  or  other  subscriber  of 
telephone  exchange  service  who  not  have 
more  than  one  sub.scriber  line. 

Sec  3.  (a)  To  assure  that  each  exchange 
carrier  recovers  all  co.sts  of  providing  ex- 
change access  during  the  periods  beginning 
January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the  date  the 
system  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures applicable  on  July  1.  1983.  for  allocat- 
ing revenues  from  interstate  telephone  toll 
service  among  carriers  shall  apply  during 
such  period. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
additional  procedures  as  it  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  proper  allocation  and  timely 
distribution  of  such  revenue  among  such 
carries,  and  for  recovery  of  cost  affected  by 
section  2. 
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H.J.  Res.  413 

By  Mr  BOIjVND: 

(Amendment   to  the  amendment   offered 
by  Mr.  Wright.) 
—Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  The  second  proviso  of  the  appro- 
priating paragraph  entitled  "Annual  contri- 
butions for  assisted  housing"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1984  (Public  Law  98  45).  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  January  1,  1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "February  29.  1984". 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 

(Amendment   to  the  amendment   offered 
by  Mr.  Wright.) 

—  At   the  end   thereof   insert   the  following 
new  section: 

Sec         Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  98- 
107  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  the  activities,  not  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint  re-solu 
tion.  which  were  provided  for  in  H.R.  4139. 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1984.  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  1983,  at  a  rate  for  operations  and 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  such  Act."". 


LD  T>0    TESTING:     THE     UNNECES- 
SARY    DESTRUCTION     OF     ANI 

MAI^ 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIKOKM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav.  November  H.  1983 

•  Mr  l„'\NTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
\ear  niiUions  of  animals  .suffer  and  die 
unnercssanly  in  acute  to.xicity  te.sling 
of  dru^j.s.  cosmetics,  and  chemicaLs. 
The  pruicipal  te.sting  procedure  used  us 
■]i>-  .SI!  called  LD-50  (lethal  dose  50  >  in 
Aliicli  doses  of  the  substance  being 
tested  are  administered  to  between  40 
and  "200  animals  in  order  to  determine 
;i'  '.vh.:.'  !t\il  50  percent  of  the  animals 
are  killed. 

The  use  of  this  anachronistic  toxici- 
ty test  continues  despite  the  fact  that 
It  has  been  decried  as  outdated  and  no 
longer  necessary  by  both  the  industry 
and  the  science  communit\ 

I  personally  met  with  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  four  Government  agencies 
which  are  overseeing  toxicity  testing 
for  food,  drugs,  and  chemicals  and 
which  accept  LD-50  data.  They  as- 
sured me  that  alternative  tests  using 
fewer  animals— the  so-called  ALD 
tests,  approximate  lethal  dose  tests- 
are  available  and  reliable  In  fact, 
these  agencies  use  forms  of  ALD  tests 
for  some  of  their  in-house  toxicity 
testing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  agen- 
cies have  not  provid(>d  a  clear  signal  to 
industry  that  .^LD  data  is  sufficient  to 
meet  toxicity  testing  regulations.  In- 
dustry continues  to  conduct  LD-50 
tests  to  assure  compliance  with  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

The  Pood  and  Drut;  Administration 
is  sponsoring  an  interagenc\  workshop 
on  November  9  to  review  regulatory 
requirements  for  toxicity  testing.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  these 
agencies  to  i.ssue  a  public  statem.enl  on 
the  acceptability  of  alternatives  to  the 
LD  50  test 

I  and  a  number  of  ni>  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se  have  sent  i(jentical  letters 
to  the  heads  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  and  the  De 
partment  of  Transportation  express- 
ing our  concern  that  the  agencies  go 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  I.D  fiO 
test. 

Mr.  Speaker,   for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I  am  includ 
ing  in  my  remarks  the  letter  .sent   to 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  the  Adminis- 
trator  of   the   Environmental    Proti-c- 


tion  Agency.  Similar  letters  were  sent 
to  the  other  three  agencies  involved. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  November  7.  1983 
William  D  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator.     Environmental     Protection 
Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Ruckelshaus:    The    November 
9th  Acute  Studies  Workshop,  in  which  EPA 
Ls  participating  to  dLscuss  the  LD  50  test  on 
animals,   is  an   important   step  towards  im- 
i  rovrng  government  regulation  of  acute  to.\- 
uity    testing.    We    expect    that    a    concrete 
slitemenl  of  policy  will  be  forthcoming  that 
wi.l   make   clear   EPAs   precise   position   on 
iht  role  of  the  LD-50. 

"he  obsolescence  of  the  classic  U3  50  test. 
which  kills  40  to  200  animals  per  test,  has 
been  well  documented.  It  wa.stes  animal 
lues.  IS  time  consuming  and  expen.sne  Sci- 
entific conserLsus  appears  to  indicate  that  an 
Approximate  Lethal  Dose  test  'ALD-also 
railed  Limit  lest'  or  -Up-down  lest 
would  be  equally  efficacious,  cheaper,  and 
kill  fewer  than  10  animals  per  test.  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  some  form  of  ALD  should 
become  the  central  toxicological  measure. 

We  advocate  allowing  flexibility  for  indus 
try  in  its  determination  of  toxicity,  A  clear 
statement  from  the  regulatory  agencies  on 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  cla.ssic  LD-50 
data,  however,  will  not  hinder  industries 
toxicity  testing  procedures.  In  fact.  man\ 
companies  have  taken  the  lead  m  develop- 
ing forms  of  ALD  testing  for  economic  rea- 
sons. 

Significant  concern  has  been  expressed  tc 
us  by  numerous  individuals  and  groups  over 
suffering  of  animals  in  toxicity  testing.  Reg- 
ulatory reform  of  the  type  we  are  discussing 
is  important  in  reassuring  the  public.  We 
await  quick  and  positive  action  from  the 
agencies  to  bring  government  policy  in  step 
with  the  current  scientific  consensus  on  the 
LD-50  test. 

Sincerely. 
Tom  Lantos.  Henry  A.  Waxman.  Jim 
Bates.  Bob  Kastenmeier.  Jim  Weaver. 
Parren  J,  Mitchell.  Charles  Rose.  Jim 
Moody.  Robert  J.  Mrazek.  Edward  S, 
Boland.  Antonio  Won  Pat.  Geo.  W 
Crockett,  Jr.,  Bruce  A.  Morrison, 
Robert  Roe,  Thomas  M,  Foglietta.  Bill 
Green.* 


Chez  Ls  also  a  partner  and  shareholder 
in  Publication  Associates  of  Los  Ange- 
les. This  is  an  all-female  company 
formed  by  Ms.  Sanchez  which  will  be 
publishing  a  book  about  the  different 
cultures  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  always  admirable  to  see  a 
person  active  in  civic  affairs,  but  the 
extent  of  Ms,  Sanchez"  involvement  is 
an  exceptional  'inspiration.  Most  nota- 
bly m  1978,  Ms.  Sanchez  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Carter  to  the  National 
Commission  on  UnemplojTnent  Com- 
pensation. In  1974.  she  sened  on 
Mayor  Bradley's  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Women  m  City  Gov- 
ernment and  is  currently  on  the 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. Ms.  Sanchez  is  also  pre.sently  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  Pine  Arts  Com- 
mission. 

These  fine  contributions  to  her  com- 
munity have  not  gone  unrewardet^..  In 
1979.  she  received  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Employees  Chicane  Association 
Out.standing  Public  Service  Award  and 
the  Mexican  American  Opportunities 
Foundation  Woman  of  the  Year 
Award,  In  1980.  Ms.  Sanchez  was 
chosen  by  Image  de  Los  Angeles  to  re- 
ceive their  recognition  of  contribu- 
tions and  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Hispanics  with  special  concern 
for  women  m  all  fields  of  employment. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  I  commend  Ms.  Sanchez  for 
her  exemplary  career.  We  could  all 
profit  from  her  exam,p!e.# 


IN  HONOR  OF  DOLORES  G. 
SANCHEZ 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

uy  CAl.IfORNM 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTl VES 

Tuesday.  November  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Chamber  the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  of  Dolores  G. 
Sanchez,  Ms.  Sanchez  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ea-stern 
Group  Publications,  Inc.,  the  only  all- 
Hispanic-own(>d  chain  of  community 
new'spapers    m    the    Nation.    Ms.    San- 


A  SALUTE  FROM  GUAM  TO 
AMERICA'S  VETERANS 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

Of    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TI VES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  W'ON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
of  Guam.  I  rise  to  salute  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  this  great  coun- 
try who  have  served  our  Nation  in  uni- 
form. On  Friday.  November  11.  we  will 
all  take  time  to  pau.se  and  reflect  on 
the  countless  contributions  our  veter- 
ans have  made  to  the  security  of 
America,  And  in  light  of  recent  events 
in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  I  believe 
that  it  is  fitting  that  on  November  11, 
Veterans  Day  take  on  new  dimensions 
as  we  honor  not  only  those  who  have 
served  in  the  past  but  those  who  serve 
in  uniform  today  and  tomorrow. 

I   know   that    I   speak    for   all   of   my 
constituents  on  Guam  when  I  say  that 
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tlu.s  luuntry  owes  our  very  existence 
as  a  free  and  democratic  society  to  the 
sacrifices  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  have  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  to  safeguard  our  freedom 
from  tyranny. 

Coming  from  Guam,  an  American 
island  which  was  forced  to  wear  the 
yoke  of  an  oppressor  for  4  long  years,  I 
am  perhaps  more  aware  than  most  in 
this  body  of  what  it  means  to  see  your 
freedom  taken  away  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.  The  years  1941-44  were  years 
filled  with  terror,  death,  and  maiming 
for  the  people  of  Guam.  Yet.  never  did 
we  doubt  that  the  American  flag 
would  once  again  fly  over  Guam.  And. 
after  a  most  herioc  battle  in  which 
American  troops  battled  and  defeated 
a  larger  enemy  force.  Guam  was  again 
free,  thanks  to  the  dedication  and 
bravery  of  American  military  veterans. 

Since  the  war.  my  own  people  have 
joined  the  U.S.  military  in  increasing 
numbers  and  today  there  are  nearly 
10.000  veterans  on  Guam  with  another 
5.000  Guamanians  serving  in  every 
branch  of  the  military  service.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  impressive  military 
record  my  people  have  developed  and  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  more  patriotic 
Americans  can  be  found  anywhere. 
The  people  of  Guam  know  what  it  is 
like  to  welcome  liberators  in  uniform 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  here 
today  that  Veterans  Day  on  Guam  will 
be  a  very  special  day. 

To  all  veterans  in  this  country, 
wherever  they  live,  I  wish  them  a 
pleasant  Veterans  Day  1983  and  thank 
each  of  them  for  making  America  the 
great  and  wonderful  Nation  we 
remain.  Thank  you.« 


MY  NATIONALITY -AMERICAN 
DAY 

HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8,  1983 

m  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 411  to  proclaim  December  7.  1983 
as  "My  Nationality  .  .  .  American 
Day."  A  day  to  remember  the  strug 
gles  of  our  forebears  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  ideals  and  principles 
which  have  endured  for  so  long. 

The  American  settlers  came  to  the 
New  World  in  search  of  a  new  life. 
They  were  brave  men  and  women  who 
Acre  unhappy  with  the  oppression 
taking  place  in  the  Old  World.  They 
brought  with  them  different  customs, 
traditions  and  religious  beliefs,  but 
they  all  shared  common  goals.  They 
wanted  to  live  in  a  world  where  people 
were  free  to  govern  themselves,  a 
world  in  which  one  could  speak  freely 
without  the  fear  of  being  silenced  and 
above  all.  a  world  in  which  they  were 
free    from    the    religious    persecution 
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that  existed  in  Europe.  In  order  to 
reach  their  goals,  the  colonists  were 
forced  to  break  their  bonds  with  the 
mother  country.  England.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  gave  us  our  independ- 
ence and  established  the  framework 
for  incorporating  the  multifaceted  in- 
terests of  all  men  and  women  into  a 
more  perfect  union.  Thus,  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776,  we  became  a  nation. 

We  are  a  nation  suffused  with  histo- 
ry and  embellished  with  a  heritage 
deeply  rooted  in  a  vast  diversity  of 
ethnic  values  and  principles  from 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  Indeed,  no 
country  in  hi.story  can  claim  so  diverse 
a  cultural  background.  We  are  a  melt- 
ing pot.  or  as  we  in  Louisiana  might 
say.  a  veritable  gumbo  of  ethnicity. 
Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  a  city  that  I  have  the 
proud  distinction  of  representing,  is 
but  one  example  of  the  cultural  diver- 
sity that  is  possible  only  in  these 
United  States.  We  in  New  Orleans  are 
proud  of  our  heritage  and  we  have  a 
genuine  appreciation  for  our  diverse 
backgrounds,  but  we  are  Americans. 
The  nationality  of  being  an  American 
is  truly  unique  and  certainly  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  country  or  culture 
in  this  world.  America  has  come  to 
stand  for  an  unrivaled  set  of  ideals  and 
principles  including  free  enterprise, 
human  compassion,  good  will  and  an 
unending  quest  to  pursue  the  same 
goals  of  freedom  set  forth  by  our  fore- 
fathers 207  years  ago. 

My  legislation  was  conceived  by  a 
proud  American:  Patrick  Burke  of  Me- 
tairie.  La.,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  has  taken  his 
one  man  campaign  to  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislature  and  seen  his  dream 
become  a  reality  in  Louisiana.  He  has 
asked  me  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  following  his  ini- 
tiative in  reaffirming  our  allegiance  to 
the  flag  and  to  the  principles  and 
values  upon  which  this  great  country 
of  ours  was  founded.  We  already  have 
an  Independence  Day  to  recognize  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  our  strug- 
gle to  be  free.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  set 
aside  a  day  to  recognize  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  being  an  American. 
We  as  a  nation,  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  special  qualities  of  our  diverse  her- 
itage that  add  so  much  depth,  charac- 
ter, and  richness  to  our  society.* 


ADATH  YFSHlJkl'N  OF  NORTH 
MIAMI  HP.ACH  CELEBRATES 
ITS  SILVER   ANNIVF:i^SA}r,' 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OK   KLdKlllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8,  1983 
•  Mr.     LEHMAN     of     Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker.  Thomas  Paine  said.  "These 
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are  the  times  that  try  mens  souls."  He 
was  referring  to  a  different  time  but 
the  sentiments  expressed  are  certainly 
applicable  to  events  today. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Adath  Ye- 
shurun  congregation  of  North  Miami 
Beach  which  is  celebrating  its  25th  an- 
niversary on  December  10.  1983.  This 
institution  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  uplifting  and  in.spiring  its  congre- 
gants and  the  entire  community.  Its 
programs,  classes,  and  activities  are 
each  designed  to  educate,  involve,  and 
motivate.  The  end  result  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  dynamic  and  progressive 
congregation  which  is  establishing  a 
strong  foundation  for  the  future  while 
strengthening  the  security  of  the 
present. 

The  synagogue  is  comprised  of  some 
850  families.  It  has  a  Sisterhood. 
Mens  Club.  Young  Couples  Club.  In- 
Betweeners  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Club. 
Minyan  Club,  and  three  Havurah  fel- 
lowship programs.  The  school  system 
is  comprised  of  over  160  tots  from  2  to 
5  in  the  B'nai  Raphael  Nursery  School 
of  Adath  Yeshurun.  Under  the  excit 
ing  leadership  of  Mrs.  Joan  Bergman, 
who  has  been  involved  in  nursery 
school  work  for  30  years,  the  program 
has  grown  m  quality  and  numbers. 

The  Sunday  school  and  religious 
schools  educate  some  300  youngsters 
from  5  to  16.  The  Young  Judaea 
Youth  Group  has  over  125  members 
and  is  the  largest  in  the  Southwest. 
Mr.  Norman  Fi-scher  has  served  as  edu- 
cational and  youth  director  for  the 
past  4  years.  The  Camp  Simcha  pro- 
gram has  over  250  in  attendance  each 
summer. 

Adath  Yeshurun  had  daily  and  holi- 
day religious  services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Its  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 
Simcha  Preedman  and  its  fine  Cantor 
Ian  Alpern.  Rabbi  Freedman  has  been 
written  up  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Jewry  and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Rabbinical  Association  of  Greater 
Miami.  Rabbi  Freedman  is  on  the 
boards  of  the  Amei  ican  Friends  of  the 
Technion.  the  Jewish  Florida  High 
School,  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Israel  Bonds,  the  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation,  and  the  Magen 
David  Adom.  He  has  contributed  arti- 
cles to  various  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals and  was  cited  for  outstanding 
leadership  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies  as 
well  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Four  Chap- 
lains. B'nai  B'rith.  and  the  Israel  Bond 
organization. 

Cantor  Alpern  has  created  an  out- 
standing volunteer  choir,  and  he  has 
helped  organize  the  North  Miami 
Brotherhood  Concerts  featuniin  .some 
seven  or  eight  choral  groups  joining  in 
a  song  fest  dedicated  to  America  and 
good  fellowship. 

F^or  the  past  7  years.  Morris  N.  Katz 
has  served  as  the  congregation's  presi- 
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(ieni  Under  his  direction  the  syna- 
^(it-ue  has  grown  and  prospered.  Adath 
Yt  ..,luirun  merged  with  Temple  Tifer- 
eth  Israel  of  Miami  in  1976  and  with 
B'nai  Raphael  Congregation  in  1978. 
Mr  Katz  spearheaded  a  very  success- 
ful building  program  which  enlarged 
the  facilities  considerably  in  1981. 
Morris  and  Rose  Katz  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  for  23  years  and 
exemplify  the  loyalty  and  selfles.sness 
of  its  membership. 

The  true  meaning  of  Adath  Ye- 
shurun may  be  found  in  its  efforts  to 
put  its  ideas  into  action.  Let  met  cite 
some  examples: 

The  congregation  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  efforts  for  human  rights. 
It  has  supported  freedom  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Joseph  Begun,  Sak- 
harov.  Nudel,  and  other  Soviet  activ- 
ists, Jewish  and  non-Jewish; 

It  has  organized  groups  to  visit  nurs- 
ing homes  and  to  bring  cheer  to  the 
lives  of  others.  Even  the  children  have 
joined  in  this  project  by  contributing 
gifts  and  coming  to  sing: 

The  synagogue  blood  drives  over  the 
past  8  years  has  collected  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  blood  for  local  hospitals; 

The  synagogue  has  housed  meetings 
for  such  groups  as  ORT,  Hadassah, 
the  National  Council  for  Jewish 
Women,  the  Optimists  Club,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Pioneer  Women,  and  so  forth. 

The  congregation  has  brought  cul- 
ture to  the  community  through  its 
annual  art  auction  and  cantorial  con- 
certs as  well  as  its  speakers  series 
which  brought  Chaim  Potok,  Dr. 
Yehuda  Bauer  of  Hebrew  University, 
iiebbitzen  Blu  Geenberg.  and  others 
to  the  synagogue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amongst  the  Jewish 
people  there  is  an  expression— 'til  120 
years.  "  This  is  my  prayer  for  this  con- 
gregation, 120  years  and  then  we  all 
a-sk  for  more.  My  congratulations  to 
Rabbi  Simcha  Freedman,  Cantor  Ian 
Alpern.  Mr.  Morris  Katz,  Executive 
Director  Norman  Pollack.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Alan  Danis.  Executive 
Vice  President  Gary  Y.  Holtzman  and 
all  the  members  of  this  prestigious 
congregation  on  its  silver  anniversary. 

May  Adath  Ye.<^hurun  tirov.  from 
strength  to  stren^ztli.* 


DEAR  FIDEL  .  .  . 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OK  n.I.IN<ll^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tinsclaii.  Sorember  8.  1983 
0  Mr  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Reagan's  decision  to  send 
troop.s  into  Grenada  marks  an  impor- 
tant turning  point  in  American  foreign 
policy.  For  nearly  two  decades  now 
American  President's  liave  shied  away 
from  a  direct  confrontation  with  Fidel 
Castro,  and  dwindling  U.S.  influence 
in  Latin  America  has  been  the  direct 
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result.  As  Adlai  Stcven.son  once  said. 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  are 
content  to  nibble  us  to  death,  and  that 
is  what  had  all  but  occurred  because 
of  our  lack  of  resolve. 

But  President  Reagan  put  an  end  to 
that.  He.  along  with  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  American  population,  finally 
grew  tired  of  Cuba's  adventurism 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  Havana  was  unmistak- 
ably clear:  further  expansion  simply 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  to  reinforce  that 
resolute  mes-sage.  Fidel  Castro  will 
closely  monitor  our  reactions  here  in 
Congress  and  map  out  his  plans  for 
the  future  accordingly.  If  we  flinch  or 
hedge,  the  exportation  of  terror  and 
violence  will  continue  unabated.  But  if 
we  recognize  the  true  nature  of  what 
has  happened  and  pledge  to  maintain 
our  resolve  in  the  future.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unrest  in  this  region  will 
subside  considerably. 

I    recommend    that    my    colleagues 
take  a  few  moments  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial    from   the   November 
14.  1983.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Its  author.  Marvin  Stone,  offers  some 
excellent  insights  into  the  matter. 
[From  the  U.S.  New.s  &  World  Report,  Nov. 
14.  19831 
A  Message  to  Fidel 
<By  Marvin  Stone) 
For   the   first    time   since   the    1960s,   an 
American   President    ha.s   taken   a  resolute 
stand  again.sl  Cuban  mischief-making. 

By  moving  into  Grenada  in  concert  with 
six  frightened  Caribbean  island  nations. 
President  Reagan  has  dealt  a  serious  set- 
back to  Fidel  Castro  s  ambitions  as  an  ag 
gressive  exporter  of  revolution.  The  initia 
tive  thwarted  a  well-advanced  plan  by  the 
Cuban  dictator  and  his  Grenadian  puppets 
to  convert  the  tiny  island  into  a  springboard 
for  subverting  the  English-speaking  nations 
of  the  Caribbean. 

What  could  prove  even  more  important  in 
the  end  is  the  message  that  President 
Reagan  sought  to  deliver  of  his  willingness 
to  use  U.S.  military  power  to  challenge 
Cuban  ad\enturism. 

Now.  the  question  is:  Will  Castro  find  the 
message  convincing? 

Castro  is  a  close  observer  of  the  American 
political  scene.  He  will  stop,  look  and  listen 
until  he  determines  whether  the  new  re- 
solve demonstrated  by  the  U.S.  is  lasting  or 
simply  an  aberration.  He  will  watch  public- 
opinion  polls.  He  will  watch  Congress.  And 
he  will  act  accordingly  over  the  longer  run. 
That  is  one  clear  lesson  of  the  history  of 
Americas  relations  with  the  Communist  die 
tator. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  blew  the  whis- 
tle on  Castro  and  Russia's  Khrushchev 
when  they  moved  clandestinely  to  convert 
Cuba  into  a  strategic-missile  base.  In  the 
face  of  an  American  naval  quarantine  Khru 
shchev  retreated  and  Castro  endured  humil- 
iation. 

In  1967.  Washington  helped  train  the  Bo- 
livian counlerinsurgency  forces  that  tracked 
down  and  killed  Che  Guevara.  Castro  s  prin- 
cipal agent  for  fomenting  insurrection  in 
Latin  America.  That  disaster  led  Ca.slro  to 
postpone  his  revolutionary  endeavors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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But  he  did  not  lose  his  appetite  for  inter- 
national troublemaking.  Rather,  he  turned 
to  Africa  where  he  sent  thousands  of  troops 
to  help  Marxists  win  a  civil  war  in  Angola 
and  to  consolidate  their  hold  in  Ethiopia. 

Attracted  by  new  opportunities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Castro  in  the  late 
1970s  exploited  anti-Somoza  sentiment  in 
Nicaragua  to  help  the  Sandinista  rebels  gain 
power  there.  Then  he  -proceeded  to  convert 
Nicaragua  into  a  base  to  support  a  Marxist 
rebellion  in  El  Salvador. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough.  Castro  in 
1980  taunted  the  U.S.  by  encouraging  the 
Mariel  boatlift  brought  125.000  Cuban  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States.  In  a  move  that 
would  be  difficult  to  match  for  sheer  cyni- 
cism, he  off-loaded  onto  a  compassionate 
America  a  mass  of  desperately  urThappy 
Cubans  as  well  as  the  dregs  of  his  prisons. 

In  all  of  this.  Castro  went  unchallenged. 
Washington  accepted  one  humiliation  after 
another  at  Cuba's  hands.  Suddenly,  the  pic- 
ture has  changed.  Cuba  has  lost  its  base  in 
Grenada  and  its  one  ally  among  the  Carib- 
bean island  nations.  Its  other  ally  in  the 
hemisphere.  Nicaragua's  regime,  is  under 
pressure  from  a  rebel  army  supported  by 
the  U.S  . 

Still.  Castro  is  far  from  down— and  cer- 
tainly not  out.  He  may  reckon  that  the 
tough  stand  taken  by  President  Reagan  will 
weaken.  He  will  do  all  he  can  to  encourage  a 
reaction  in  Congress  against  American  firm- 
ness. 

Castro  is  dri\en  by  a  revolutionary  zeal 
and  the  confidence  that  the  U.S.  lacks  the 
staying  power  and  resolve  to  face  him  down. 
That  conviction  has  been  fortified  by  his  ex- 
perience in  successfully  defying  America 
over  the  past  years. 

The  challenge  for  President  Reagan— and 
the  nation— is  to  convince  Fidel  Castro  that 
the  message  of  Grenada  is  serious  and  last- 
ing.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  V. 
BURKE  OF  PATERSON.  N.J.. 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN. 

HIGHLY  COMPASSIONATE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AIDE  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

Of    Nt'A    .'fFSfY 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Norrmber  S.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Veterans 
Day.  Friday,  November  U.  the  resi- 
dents of  my  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
together  in  testimony  to  a  highly  com- 
passionate individual,  union  represent- 
ative, community  leader  and  g66d 
friend— the  Honorable  William  V. 
Burke  of  Paterson.  N.J. —whose  many 
good  deeds  on  behalf  of  our  people 
have  earned  him  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem  among  his  friends  and 
peers  for  his  standards  of  excellence  in 
working  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  people  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  .so  much  that 
can  be  said  about  Bill  Burke  and  his 
lifetime  of  .service  to  people.  I  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  his  dedicated 
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and  dtnotcd  scrMOf  to  c)ur  \rtt'r;ins. 
senior  citizens,  yoiinx  people,  the 
workinn  man  and  woman,  and  all  of 
the  families  of  our  district  during  his 
I  enure  iLs  my  con^jressionai  a.s.sistant  in 
rn>  I'atiTson  district  office  sincr  I  wa-s 
ele<-lc<l  I..  (■i>ru;rrs.s  m  19»ii»  and  |)rior 
to  that  umirr  Mi.  spon.sorship  and  ap 
pointive  aixturi',  ii  my  predecessor, 
former  ('(:iik;rt  ,.Mn,i:i,  now  Judge 
Charles  JoeLson 

The  greatest  cuinplmuni  that  can  be 
given  to  Bill  is  that  a  groundswell 
among  the  people  of  our  congressional 
district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
culminated  in  setting  aside  some  time 
on  Veterans  Da.v  to  honor  him  and  ex- 
press our  deepest  appreciation  for  a 
job  well  done  in  ser\ice  to  the  public 
good.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  and 
know  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with 
me.  his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  Bill  and  applaud  his  untir- 
ing and  compassionate  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  fellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  V.  Burke  was 
born  on  November  4.  1915.  the  second 
son  of  Arthur  and  Margaret  Ellen 
Burke.  Throughout  his  68  years.  Bill 
has  unconditionally,  with  warmth  and 
generosity,  come  to  the  aid  of  thou- 
sands who  have  crossed  his  path.  His 
roots  can  be  traced  back  to  the  city  of 
Paterson.  N.J.,  the  same  city  in  which 
he  is  so  highly  respected  today.  From 
his  days  at  Grammar  School  No.  6  and 
Eastside  High  School  in  Paterson  to 
the  present  as  my  congressional  aide 
in  my  Pater.son  district  office.  Bill  is 
known  for  his  unselfish  outreach  to 
others  for  his  unassuming  manner  and 
leadership  abilities.  An  alumnus  of 
Paterson  Teachers  College  and  Rut- 
gers the  State  University  Extension 
School.  Bill  prepared  himself  early  for 
the  arena  of  politics,  the  policies, 
goals,  and  affairs  of  government  as  a 
political  science  major 

Throughout  his  22  years  at  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.  in  Wood  Ridge.  N  J.,  a 
manufacturer  of  national  and  interna 
tional  renown  and  a  major  employer 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  people  in  Passaic  and 
Bergen  Counties  in  my  congressional 
district.  Bill  was  intimately  involved  in 
local  Democratic  circles  and  also 
served  in  1944  as  a  delegate  to  the 
First  International  Convention  of 
\AiC2i\  669  UAW-CIO.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
UAW  in  their  constant  vigil  to  en- 
hance conditions  in  the  working  place 
and  protect  our  working  people  and 
their  hopes  for  better  tomorrows.  As  a 
union  representative  and  since  joining 
our  Eighth  Congressional  District 
staff.  Bill  Burke  has,  by  his  represen- 
tation and  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
these  same  true  American  ideals  of  ev- 
erything we  hold  dear  demonstrated 
his  deep  concern  and  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 
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our  famihr.s.  home.--.  jol).s,  pfii.sinns.  se- 
curity, and  opportunities  to  advance 

Bill  Hurkr  w;ls  a  bulwark  of  stri-n^th 
in    the    Dtrnocratic    Party     He    was    a 
member    ul     the    Democratic    County 
Committee  for  8  years  arui  iir',Mi(<i  n 
years  -three    terms-  as    an    aldi tijuh 
from  the  sixth  ward  of  the  city  .i(  ['a 
terson.   In   1960  he  was  elected   presi 
dent   of   the  board  of  aldermen.   The 
quality  of  his  leadership  was  exempli- 
fied again  upon  his  election  a.s  presi 
dent    of   the   Sixth    Ward    I ). him,  r,ii  k 
Club.  In   1963  he  was  appointed  secre 
tary  to  the  park  commission  by  Mayor 
Francis  X.  Graves,  a  position  he  held 
for  3  years. 

In  civic  affairs.  Bill  has  extended  the 
richness  of  his  wisdom  and  expertise- 
always  giving  willingly  and  unselfishly 
of  his  time— in  helping  others.  To  this 
day.  Bill  is  still  an  active  member  of 
the  Passaic  County  Democratic  Asso- 
ciation (35th  District),  the  Passaic 
County  Democratic  Organization 
Committee,  and  the  Charles  J.  Alfano 
Association  where  he  has  held  the 
office  of  president  for  the  past  14 
years.  He  was  also  a  past  Guard  of 
Honor  of  St.  Joseph's  Holy  Name  Soci- 
ety. Among  his  many  affiliations.  Bill 
still  finds  time  for  the  Bit-O-Blarney 
Social  Club  and  the  Paterson  Lodge 
No.  60  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  which  serves  their 
membership  and  the  people  of  our 
community  with  their  benevolence 
and  understanding,  promulgating  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  goodwill 
among  all  of  our  people.  As  their  char- 
itable and  benevolent  activities  span 
the  needs  and  concern  of  all  of  our 
people— young  and  adults  alike— so 
has  Bills  lifetime  of  outstanding 
public  service  embraced  and  achieved 
these  same  principles  and  ideals  in 
bringing  happine.ss  and  contentment 
to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
Bill  Burke  and  all  of  his  good  works. 
He  has  not  only  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  but  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  and  professional 
expertise  in  many  civic  and  charitable 
endeavors  which  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America.  We  do 
indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citizen, 
highly  compassionate  congressional 
aide  and  great  American  the  Honora- 
ble William  V.  Burke  of  Paterson. 
N.J.* 
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annk  ckl'tchkr.  a  true 
renaissancf:  woman 

HON,  JACK  F.  KEMP 

'  rl-    St  W   V  iKK 
IN    IHl'.  Horsh:  OK  KKl'KKSKNTATlVKS 

Tuesday,  yui  nnbrr  f<.  19S3 

•  Mr  KFMP  Mr  Speaker  this  pa.st 
Saturday.  November  ."j,  Anne  ("rutcher. 
editor  of  the  W;i.shinKton  Times  edito 
rial  paKe,  [ja-ssed  a'^ay  at  her  tiome  in 
Wxshin^ton 

In  an  age  of  speciahsts  arui  techno 
crats,"  (she  ua-si  truly  a  renai.ssance 
woman",  said  Smith  Hempstone.  exec 
utive  editor  of  the  Times. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shinKton  Times  which  tells  us 
about  this  remarkable  woman  with  an 
indomitable  spirit  and  a  love  for  her 
trade. 

I  commend  this  piece  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  expre.ss  my  most  pro- 
found respect  and  my  prayers  to  the 
Crutcher  family. 

Anne  Crutches 

Anne  Crutcher  once  wryly  described  her 
reaction  to  some  event  or  other  as  •passion- 
ately indifferent."  A  .similar  combinaljon 
would  go  a  good  distance  to  describe  Anne 
herself,  "gently  formidable." 

Anne  Crutcher.  the  editor  of  these  pages 
who  died  Saturday,  was  Intellectually  formi- 
dable Her  range  of  interests  and  knowledge 
was  uncommon,  her  curiosity  unbounded: 
Well,  nearly  so— there  were  those  few  things 
that  evoked  passionate  indifference.  Anne's 
capacious  mind  ranged  from  literature  and 
history  to  foreign  affairs,  from  political  phi- 
losophy to  art  and  music  and  food.  She  was 
an  engaged  and  contemplative  student  of 
the  world  she  lived  in. 

As  readers  of  The  Times  have  come  well 
to  know  since  the  paper  began  publication 
with  Mrs  Crutcher  at  the  editorial  helm, 
she  wrote  on  a  formidable  spectrum  of 
topics,  in  both  signed  and  unsigned  articles, 
and  did  It  with  a  gentleness  and  sensitivity 
that  never  sacrificed  forcefulness.  "Anne 
never  stopped  growing  in  either  a  profes- 
sional or  human  sense. "  said  Smith  Hemp- 
stone.  The  Times'  executive  editor  and  a 
friend  for  many  years.  "She  was.  in  my  view, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  finest  editori- 
al writer  in  the  United  States." 

Anne  once  reflected  whether  her  nature 
was  perhaps  "too  friendly"  for  the  sharp 
gnawing  that  characterized  the  prose  of 
some  of  her  editorial  colleagues.  Of  course 
the  answer  was  no:  Her  civility  was  an  effec- 
tive idiom:  her  gentleness  of  tone  illuminat- 
ed her  erudition  and  consistently  sensible 
insights.  Her  tone  was  invariably  appropri 
ate.  whether  the  subject  was  "the  peculiarly 
golden  September  light."  or  as  she  wrote  in 
in  The  Times'  frontpage  editorial  after  the 
Soviet  downing  of  the  Korean  airliner.  "No 
sensible  person  wants  to  make  a  Sarajevo  of 
this  Incident.  But  national  self-respect  de- 
mands a  response  beyond  the  initial  deplor- 
ings  of  'he  president,  the  secretary  of  state 
and  other  high  government  officials."  She 
used  the  language  she  loved  with  precision, 
forcefulness  and  respect. 

These  lines  from  the  Page  1  editorial  dem- 
onstrated another  facet  of  Anne's  formida- 
bility:  It  was  written  from  her  home,  under 
deadline  pressure,  only  a  few  days  after  she 
returned  from  a  period  in  the  hospital.  Her 
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tenacity  In  her  craft  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  composure  of  her  person. 

Anne  struggled  against  cancer  for  over  a 
decade.  She  waged  her  fight  wilh  a  quiet 
gallantry.  During  one  severe  period,  while 
she  was  an  editorial  writer  at  The  Washing- 
ton Star,  few  of  her  colleagues  were  even 
aware  of  her  immense  burden.  This  was  not 
stoicism  particularly,  but  rather  a  sense  of 
privacy  and  an  unwillingness  to  ask  others 
to  share  her  troubles.  She  later  .said  with- 
as  usual— understated  pride  that  she  had 
not  missed  a  day  of  work  while  undergoing 
treatment. 

Anne  Crutcher  knew  sufficient  travail  for 
a  lifetime.  Her  husband.  Leon,  a  Foreign 
Senice  officer,  died  after  an  alarmingly 
brief  illness  in  1968,  leaving  her  with  the  re 
sponsibility  for  their  four  daughters,  three 
of  whom  were  in  college.  There  were  mo 
ments  of  awful  uncertainty  and  apprehen 
slon.  to  be  sure;  yet  Anne's  faith  in  the  sa- 
credness  of  family  sustained  her.  a  faith  she 
constantly  asserted  in  her  writing— often  to 
the  dismay  of  the  feminist  sisterhood. 

In  her  years  as  reporter  and  writer  for  the 
old  Washington  Daily  News.  The  Star  and. 
as  editor  of  The  Washington  Times  editorial 
pages  from  the  paper's  first  day  of  publica 
tion.  Anne  approached  newspapenng  with 
delight  and  a  conviction  of  Its  importance  in 
smoothing  some  few  of  the  rougher  edges  of 
an  imperfect  world  She  was  catholic  in  her 
interests,  keen  in  her  perceptions,  and  firm 
in  her  belief  in  traditional  values. 

The  quality  she  established  for  these  edi- 
torial and  Commentary  pages  is  both  her 
legacy  and  a  challenge  to  those  who  had  the 
deep  pleasure  of  working  for  and  with  her 
Not  only  will  her  absence  be  a  glaring  one. 
but  the  journalistic  craft  is  now  dimin 
ished— even  as  her  courage  and  grace  elevat- 
ed a  trade  often  in  deficit  of  both  qualities 

In  "Poor  butterfly!."  an  elegantly  premon 
itory  editorial  that  she  composed  for  The 
Times'  editorial  pages  a  few  weeks  before 
her  death,  she  wrote: 

The  butterfly,  that  cosmic  frivolity,  that 
airborne  flower,  that  essence  of  innocent, 
evanescent  beauty.  Is.  in  some  cultures,  a 
symbol  of  the  soul's  immortality.  How 
ironic,  then,  to  have  the  scientists  forcing  it 
into  a  false  immortality  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  spread  its  wings! 

"Its  happening,  though.  Up  in  Minnesota, 
there  s  a  team  of  researchers  slipping  mon 
arch  butterflies  juvenile  hormones  when 
they  are  mere  caterpillars.  The  result  is 
that  they  never  mature— just  go  on  chomp- 
ing leaves  indefinitely  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development 

Never,  for  them,  the  lon^;  rest  in  the 
cocoon.  Never  the  emergence  into  a  life  of 
soaring  brilliance,  punctuated  by  drafts  of 
nectar  and  trips  to  Mexico  What  pangs  of 
lepidopteran  old  a^e  they  are  spared  in  ex 
change,  we  can  but  surmi.se 

The  .scientist-s  thus  manipulating  their 
inner  computers  have  nothing  against  men 
archs.  Rather,  they  use  them  because  of 
their  availability.  Lots,  up  there  in  Minneso- 
ta, preparing  for  the  flights  south-yes. 
these  frail  creatures  migrate,  quite  like 
sturdy  geese  and  ducks 

"The  real  goal,  though,  is  to  find  out 
enough  of  their  secrets  to  get  at  some  of 
their  kin  that  humans  don't  like  the  gypsy 
moth,  for  example,  whose  caterpillar  form 
destroys  farmers'  crops  If  people  in  the  labs 
can  keep  it  from  maturing,  it  won"t  repro- 
duce      and       threaten       another       season's 

produce 
""Were    all    for    that     It  s    hard    enough, 

though,  to  give   up  the   image  of  a  bright 
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winged  being  celebrating  immortality  in  the 
act  of  fluttering  toward  a  mortal  end." 

We  celebrate  Anne  Crutcher.  We  shall 
miss  her  desperately. 

Dear  Anne.« 


IN  SUPPOR I    OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  76 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

^)I-   I'CKKTO  KICO 
IN  THK  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  S.  1983 
•  Mr  CORRADA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  .loin  in  strong  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  76  to 
congratulate  Lech  Walesa  on  his  selec- 
tion for  the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 

In  awarding  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
to  Lech  Walesa,  recognition  was  made 
to  his  advocacy  on  behalf  of  responsi- 
ble and  peaceful  change  to  allow 
greater  worker  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Poland.  He  al.so  believes  in  the 
.sanctity  of  basic  human  rights  that 
allow  for  human  dignity  and  better- 
ment. Lech  Walesa  has  served  a.s  an 
example  not  only  to  millions  of  Poles, 
but  to  millions  of  persons  around  the 
world  who  have  come  to  admire  his 
strength  and  integrity  m  fighting  for  a 
just  and  noble  cause. 

The  human  spirit  is  warmed  in  the 
realization  that  a  humble  person  can 
ri.se  to  become  a  catalyst  for  good  and 
positive  change.  Lech  'Walesa  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all  and  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  is  a  just  recognition  of  him.  It  is 
rny  hope  that  he  will  be  allowed  to 
travel  to  Helsinki  to  take  his  place 
among  the  many  men  and  women  who 
have  been  so  honored.* 


NORWALK:  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
WORK 

HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTlCl'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  19S3 

•  Mr  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  an- 
nounced hearings  would  be  held  on 
tax  incentives  targeted  to  distressed 
areas.  Among  the  issues  and  solutions 
to  be  discussed  will  be  H.R.  1955.  the 
Enterpri.se  Zone  Employment  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983. 

This  proposal  has  been  cosponsored 
by  my.self  and  210  of  my  Hou.se  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  concept  which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been 
urging  Congress  to  consider  for  3 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  that  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  IS  taking  this  first  step 
toward  moving  enterprise  zone  legisla- 
tion through  the  House. 

While  we  have  had  little  progress  on 
the  Federal  level,  the  States  have  not 
been  as  reluctant  to  act.  My  own  home 
State.    Connecticut,    was    among    the 
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first  to  pass  legislation  creating  State 
enterprise  zones,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  within  my  district  are  two  of  the 
six  zones  designated  by  Connecticut. 
One,  the  city  of  Norwalk.  was  the  site 
of  the  first  urban  enterprise  zone  in 
the  Nation. 

Howie  Kurtz,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Washington  Post,  recently  reported  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  Norwalk 
and  other  cities  in  implementing  the 
enterprise  zone  concept.  That  article 
from  the  November  6  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  an  earlier  piece 
which  appeared  in  the  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 1  help  make  the  case  that  en- 
terprise zones  can  work,  I  hope  Con- 
gre.ss  will  follow  the  lead  of  States 
such  as  Connecticut  and  cities  like 
Norwalk, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  both  arti- 
cles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Ncv.  6.  1983] 
Enterprise  Zones  Without  Reagan— Cities 
Are  Going  Ahead  While  Congress  Stalls 
His  Plan 

By  Howard  Kurtz) 
On  a  main  thoroughfare  in  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  you  can  see  the  first  signs  of  what 
the  City  fathers  hope  will  be  a  1980s-style 
rebirth:  a  row  of  chic  restaurants,  fancy 
shops  and  renovated  condominiums  bright- 
ening up  a  generally  deteriorating  urban 
landscape. 

This  urban  oasis  is  part  of  Norwalk's  "en- 
terprise zone."  a  local  and  state  project.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  tax  breaks  and 
other  incentives  to  help  rebuild  an  Ameri- 
can City, 

Ronald  Reagan  has  been  advocating  just 
this  kind  of  enterprise  zone  for  2"i  years. 
but  ironically  the  president  cannot  take 
credit  for  Norwalk's  efforts.  So  far.  his  own 
much-publicized  plan  has  been  bogged  dowTi 
in  a  seemingly  endless  debate  in  Congress. 
which  has  yet  to  approve  a  measure  that 
would  create  75  federal  enterprise  zones. 
Like  many  policy  disputes  in  Washington. 
this  one  has  revohed  around  abstract  theo- 
ries, economic  estimates  and  a  sizable  dose 
of  partisan  politics. 

Few  federal  officials  have  bothered  to 
\isit  Norwalk  Nor  have  they  journeyed  to 
New  Orleans  i  where  the  experiment  is  being 
tried  in  94  census  tracts  and  already  has 
snagged  a  couple  high-tech  firms*  or  taken 
up  an  invitation  to  visit  Baltimore's  Park 
Circle  Industrial  Park 

Had  any  policymakers  ventured  to  Nor- 
ualk,  an  old  industrial  city  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  they  would  have  discovered  one  of 
the  more  promising  urban  initiatives  of 
recent  years. 

Although  state  and  local  tax  incentives 
have  done  little  to  attract  new  business 
from  other  areas,  they  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  keeping  more  than  a 
dozen  existing  firms  from  leaving  town.  City 
officials  credit  the  program  with  convincing 
a  leather  factory,  a  medical  equipment  man- 
ufacturer and  a  furniture  warehouse  to 
remain  m  South  Norwalk's  aging  retail  core 
when  they  decided  to  expand. 

It  was  enough  to  get  them  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  and  get  out  their  calculators."  said 
Norwalk  councilman  Michael  Lyons,  the 
zone's  leading  ad\ocate-  The  lesson  seems  to 
be  that  while  enterprise  zones  may  not  at- 
tract new  business  to  burned-out  areas  such 
as  the  South  Bronx,  they  can  keep  neigh- 
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borhoods  with  some  industry  from  slipping 
over  the  edge. 

The  Norwallc  city  government  has  barely 
noticed  the  missing  tax  revenue.  "When  you 
look  at  the  revenues  that  aren't  coming  in. 
the  flip  side  is  that's  the  amount  that  was 
invested  in  an  abandoned  building  or  store- 
front." says  Gregory  Dunne  of  the  Norwalk 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  'If  that 
blighted  lot  stays  vacant,  you're  not  getting 
anything  for  it  anyway." 

There's  another  lesson  for  Washington  in 
that;  Opponents  who  complain  about  the 
potential  tax  drain  on  the  federal  treasury 
(which  the  Treasury  Department  estimates 
will  be  at  least  $1.5  billion  by  1987)  are  miss 
ing  the  point. 

Tax  breaks  are  fine,  but  Norwalk  planners 
recognize  that  they  don't  help  new  business- 
es that  aren't  yet  earning  profits.  A  key  to 
Norwalks  program  has  been  making  offers 
of  cash  grants  to  businesses  for  training 
poor  or  disadvantaged  workers,  or  for  initial 
investments  by  small  "mom  and  pop"  con- 
cerns. But  the  Reagan  plan  does  not  include 
outright  grants  because  conservatives  want 
to  keep  the  costs  down. 

Another  important  lesson  from  Norwalk  Is 
that  good  roads,  good  public  service  and 
more  traditional  urban  programs  are  also 
needed  for  enterprise  zones  to  succeed.  In 
the  heart  of  Norwalks  industrial  district  is 
a  four-lane  highway  that  literally  stops  in 
midair  because  the  city  ran  out  of  funding  a 
decade  ago.  It  was  supposed  to  speed  trans- 
portation in  and  out  of  the  industrial  area. 
Instead,  trucks  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  traffic  in  crowded  streets.  It's  clear 
that  tax  breaks  aren't  much  benefit  if  deliv 
ery  trucks  can't  get  through  to  loading 
docks. 

Yet  none  of  this  is  being  discussed  in 
Washington,  where  the  administration  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  twice  but  languishes 
in  the  House.  Congress  has  been  busy  play- 
ing the  "formula  "  game.  The  bill  has  been 
rewritten  to  reserve  one-third  of  the 
planned  zones  for  rural  areas,  even  though 
no  reason  has  been  offered  to  justify  this— 
other  than  congressional  politics.  This  is 
the  kind  of  congressional  tinkering  that  re- 
shaped the  Great  Society's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  until  80  percent  of 
the  country  (read  congressional  districts) 
were  eligible  for  antipoverty  grants. 

The  Reagan  plan  would  provide  tax  cred- 
its for  investments,  construction  and  expan- 
sion in  designated  zones  chosen  in  a  nation- 
al competition.  Businesses  in  the  zones  also 
would  get  a  break  on  capital  gains  taxes  and 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $525  for  each 
low  income  worker  hired. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.  says  that  one  man 
is  responsible  for  holding  up  the  program  — 
Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D.Ill).  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Rostenkowski  only  recently  agreed  to  hold 
the  first  House  hearing,  and  no  date  has 
been  set. 

But  the  larger  problem  is  that  there's  no 
real  corvsistency  for  enterprise  zones.  Many 
Democrats  say  they're  afraid  the  program 
will  cost  too  much  and  accomplish  too  little, 
but  they  also  don't  want  to  let  Reagan  take 
credit  for  a  new  urban  initiative.  Mayors 
give  the  idea  lukewarm  support;  they  prefer 
federal  programs  that  send  large  checks 
rather  than  less  visible,  indirect  aid.  And 
conservatives  say  the  original  concept  of 
breaking  the  regulatory  shackles  for  .select- 
ed districts  has  been  buried,  ironically,  in  a 
sea  of  paperwork. 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  the  states  have 
been  forced  to  take  the  lead  in  luring  busi- 
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ness.  Local  officials  have  learned  the  futility 
of  waiting  for  Washington  to  act.  Some  of 
the  most  innovative  ideas  of  recent  years- 
such  as  controlling  hospital  costs,  upgrading 
high  school  standards,  curbing  drunk  driv- 
ing and  easing  pri.son  overcrowding— have 
taken  shape  in  state  capitals. 

Back  along  the  Potomac,  however,  liberals 
and  conservatives  probably  will  hire  a 
couple  of  Washington  consulting  firms  to 
study  the  problem,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  conduct  a  lengthy  review. 
Reagan  will  blame  Congress  for  being  ob- 
structionist—and no  one  will  check  out  what 
is  actually  happening  on  the  streets  of  Nor- 
walk. 

tFYom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  1.  19831 

Enterprise  Zone  Aids  Norwalk 

(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

Nor  WALK,  Conn.— A  promising  experiment 
in  urban  renewal  slowly  is  transforming  the 
worn  face  of  this  old  manufacturing  and 
oystering  town,  where  vacant  storefronts 
and  faded  tenements  are  giving  way  to  chic 
restaurants,  art  galleries,  woodworking 
shops  and  leather  makers. 

The  depressed  south  side  of  Norwalk  has 
become  one  of  the  nation"s  first  "enterprise 
zones,"  a  local  version  of  the  federal  propos- 
al that  President  Reagan  has  been  trying 
for  two  years  to  push  through  a  skeptical 
Congress. 

Through  a  mixture  of  tax  incentives  and 
cash  grants,  officials  here  have  saved  nearly 
1,000  jobs  by  persuading  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses to  remain  in  the  city  or  expand  their 
facilities.  They  have  had  less  success  in  at- 
tracting new  companies,  however,  and  they 
insist  the  zone  cannot  work  without  support 
from  the  more  traditional  federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

■'The  enterprise  zone  is  not  a  panacea  that 
will  solve  all  urban  problems."  .said  Michael 
Lyons,  a  Republican  city  councilman  who  is 
the  program's  chief  advocate.  "But  its  a 
really  valuable  tool  for  an  urban  area  that  is 
sort  of  on  the  edge,  rather  than  one  that's 
already  burned  out.  It  uses  a  conservative 
view  of  how  the  market  works  to  achieve 
liberal  goals." 

Twenty-one  states  have  adopted  varying 
kinds  of  enterprise  zones,  which  have 
opened  for  business  in  seven  states,  includ- 
ing Connecticut.  These  local  zones  have 
become  something  of  a  grass-roots  move- 
ment, with  their  own  national  association 
and  a  bimonthly  newsletter. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal twice,  but  it  recently  was  dropped 
from  a  conference  committee  after  House 
Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  it.  The  Demo- 
crats agreed,  however,  to  hold  the  first 
House  hearings  on  the  measure  this  fall. 

The  Reagan  bill  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
designate  75  federal  zones,  where  businesses 
would  be  eligible  for  federal  tax  credits  for 
investment,  expansion  and  hiring  the  disad- 
vantaged. Some  Democrats  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  lost  revenue  and  question 
whether  the  concept  will  work;  others  say 
they  don't  want  to  provide  a  political  wind- 
fall for  the  administration  or  give  Reagan 
an  excuse  to  cut  more  direct  urban  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  cities  are  angling 
for  an  inside  track  on  any  future  federal 
effort.  New  Orleans  has  designated  94  enter- 
prise zones,  some  as  .small  as  a  city  block, 
which  have  helped  create  475  jobs  by  luring 
two  high-technology  firms,  one  of  them 
from  California's  Silicon  "Valley. 
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Baltimore,  which.  alonK  "*iM,  Ha>'  rMouti 
has  one  of  two  zones  opera!  iriK  in  Marvlaiui, 
has  limited  its  zone  to  a  40  a<  r>  ir^iiii.strial 
park.  Control  Data  Corp  ha.s  n novated  aii 
empty  school  there  Bind  ri-nttd  uu!  mas!  of 
the  space  to  new  companies  VirKirii.i  and 
other  states  hope  to  designatt  mw^  in  the 
coming  months. 

Here  in  Norwalk.  a  coastal  community  of 
78,000  about  30  miles  northeast  of  the 
Bronx,  Lyons  and  his  colleagues  cam- 
paigned hard  for  the  plan  in  becoming  the 
first  Republicans  to  run  the  city  in  18  years. 
Last  fall,  they  made  Norwalk  the  first  of 
five  designated  cities  in  Connecticut  to  open 
a  zone. 

"We  suffered  from  the  typical  old  North- 
east industrial  city  syndrome,"  said  Lyons, 
28.  "Many  businesses  wanted  to  exptind,  but 
they  were  deciding  to  leave  because  of  the 
general  decline  of  the  area.  Everyone  just 
figured  the  place  would  sink  into  depres- 
sion." 

Under  the  program,  companies  that  locate 
or  expand  in  Norwalk's  one-square-mile 
zone  gets  80  percent  off  their  local  property 
taxes  for  five  years  and  a  50  percent  break 
on  state  business  taxes  for  10  years.  The 
firms  also  get  a  $1,000  cash  grant  for  every 
full-time  job  they  create,  so  long  as  one- 
third  of  the  new  hires  are  disadvantaged 
local  residents. 

Unlike  the  federal  bill,  moreover,  compa- 
nies also  can  receive  state  job-training  funds 
and  low-interest  venture  capital  loans,  an 
effort  to  provide  seed  money  for  struggling 
firms  that  have  little  use  for  tax  benefits. 

Hoffrel  Instruments  will  be  the  first  busi- 
ness in  the  zone  to  receive  the  training 
grants  for  hiring  20  new  workers.  The  80- 
person  firm,  which  makes  ultrasonic  cardio- 
vascular scanners  that  can  detect  blocked 
arteries  without  surgery,  considered  leaving 
town  last  year  when  it  decided  to  expand. 

But  the  zone's  new  benefits  helped  con- 
vince company  officials  to  rebuild  the  third 
floor  of  their  40  year-old  factory,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  firm  making  handwoven 
purses. 

"The  tax  breaks  were  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions that  caused  us  to  consider  staying 
here  in  town,"  said  Hoffrel  official  John 
McGeorge.  "It's  pure  gravy.  This  isn't  the 
fanciest  neighborhood  in  the  world,  but 
ther's  a  good  pool  of  skilled  labor  here.  I 
thought  this  part  of  town  was  going  right 
down  the  drain,  but  now  people  are  moving 
back  into  the  neighborhood  and  putting  up 
vinyl  siding  and  mowing  the  grass." 

Furniture  store  owners  Irving  Avrlck 
didn't  want  to  rebuild  his  warehouse  after  it 
burned  down,  but  he  chsmged  his  mind  after 
learning  of  the  tax  abatement.  "For  nine  or 
10  years  I've  got  a  free  ride.  "  he  said.  "Now 
how  the  hell  can  I  turn  that  down?" 

Lyons  hopes  the  South  Side  neighbor- 
hood, which  has  the  city's  greatest  concen- 
tration of  minority  residents  and  run-down 
public  housing,  will  make  use  of  another 
zone  benefit:  interest-free  loans  to  renovate 
residential  property. 

For  now.  many  developers  are  focusing  on 
Washington  Row.  a  historic  preservation 
district  where  workers  are  hammering, 
.sanding  and  painting  the  brick  facades.  The 
street  will  include  a  Mexican  restaurant  (El 
Acapuico),  an  1890s-style  bar  (Jeremiah 
Donovan's),  a  formal  wear  shop  (Merit  Tux 
'n  Tails),  a  jewelry  store  (Marshall  Arts),  an 
art  gallery  (A  Thousand  Words)  and  a  new- 
condominium  (Haviland  Arms)  where  units 
are  selling  for  up  to  $90,000. 

All  the  new  construction  is  bothering  sev- 
eral older  stores  that  aren't  receiving  any 
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tax  breaks.  "They  should  be  helping  some- 
one who's  hanging  in  here."  said  Bob 
Malkin.  owTier  of  Fox  Hardware,  whose 
business  has  dropped  more  than  25  percent. 
"I'm  the  one  whos  probably  suffered  t he- 
most  on  this  street    • 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or    N  h  U     I  Ml  > f.  "i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  resident  of 
Camden  County.  N.J..  Daniel  Arnold.  I 
join  with  the  local  lUE's  in  honoring 
Dan  for  his  lifelong  commitment  and 
service  to  his  community  and  to  orga- 
nized labor.  Dan's  civic  and  labor  ac- 
tivities have  been  many  and  his  nu- 
merous awards  attest  to  his  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  citizens  of  Camden 
County  and  to  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor. 

As  an  example  of  his  numerous  ac- 
complishments. Dan  has  been  the 
chief  negotiator  and  service  officer  for 
the  lUE-RCA  Coordinated  Bargaining 
Committee,  has  served  as  the  National 
Director  of  Organization.  lUE-AFL- 
CIO.  and  was  the  organizer  and  found- 
er of  26  lUE-RCA  labor  unions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Dan's  awards  and  honors  represent 
not  only  his  commitment  to  labor  na- 
tionwide, but  also  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  throughout 
the  world.  His  awards  from  the  Israeli, 
Japanese,  and  Italian  labor  move- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
attest  to  that  overwhelming  dedica- 
tion. 

Dan's  activities  go  beyond  the  realm 
of  organized  labor.  Indeed,  his  civic 
leadership  and  commitment  to  human- 
itarian interests  are  well  known  and 
admired  by  all.  The  husband  of  Marie 
and  proud  father  of  Laraine  and 
Lewis.  Dan  has  led  an  exemplary  life, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  losing  his  desire 
to  serve.  In  tribute  to  his  lifelong  dedi- 
cation and  service,  the  lUE  locals,  on 
November  11,  1983,  are  honoring  Dan 
on  the  event  of  his  retirement.  Clear- 
ly, nobody  is  more  deserving  of  such 
recognition  than  Dan. 

I  commend  Daniel  Arnold  for  his 
many  fine  achievements,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
wishing  him  a  happy  and  healthy  re- 
tirement.• 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLCMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  Strayer  College  open  house  I  deliv- 
ered the  following  remarks: 

Rfmarks  by  Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentleman.  Id 
like  to  thank  Dr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Harrington 
and  the  rest  of  Strayer  College  for  asking 
me  to  take  part  in  this  open  house  ceremo- 
ny. I'm  very  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  cele- 
bration for  an  institution  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Strayer  has  a  long  history,  almost  eighty 
years,  of  hard  work  and  dedication  to  this 
city  and  its  residents.  As  Gladys  Mack,  the 
Mayor's  representative  here  today,  has 
slated  so  well,  this  commitment  has  meant 
improved  job  opportunities  for  those  who 
live  in  the  city,  and  more  qualified  employ- 
ees contributing  to  the  growth  of  businesses 
here. 

Part  of  what  has  made  that  possible  is 
Strayer's  active  role  in  the  development  of 
quality  business  education,  making  such  a 
course  of  study  a  viable  tool  in  helping 
young  people  achieve  success.  Since  its 
founding  in  1904.  Strayer  has  remained  at 
the  forefront  of  that  development  and  has 
continued  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-chang- 
ing needs  of  business. 

These  efforts  have  not  gone  unrecognized. 
Strayer  has  been  awarded  both  national  and 
local  accreditation  for  its  efforts.  This 
school  is  an  example  to  institutions  around 
the  country  striving  to  develop  and  main- 
tain the  highest  caliber  of  business  curricu- 
lum. 

This  is  no  small  accomplishment.  The 
recent  recession  has  driven  home  to  each  of 
us  the  need  for  practical  knowledge  and  the 
neces.sary  skills  to  enable  graduates  to  begin 
and  build  careers  in  a  tough  marketplace. 
Business  education  has  proven  effective  in 
gett-ng  people  where  they  want  to  be  in 
their  careers— even  in  the  most  severe  cli- 
mate. Business  education  is  necessary  edu- 
cation: it  is  education  with  a  goal,  and  this  is 
increasingly  important,  in  a  time  when  so 
many  young  people  graduate  not  only  with- 
out knowing  what  they  want  from  life,  but 
also  without  the  practical  skills  to  go  out 
and  get  it. 

With  this  move.  Strayer  college  has  re- 
stated in  the  most  meaningful  way  its  com- 
mitment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Stray- 
er has  recognized  the  bright  future  that  be- 
longs to  this  city,  and  has  stated  its  inten- 
tion to  be  a  part  of  that  future  and  to  make 
it  even  brighter. 

I'm  proud  to  be  here  to  congratulate 
Strayer  on  its  successful  history  and  promis- 
ing future  and  proud  to  have  such  an  exem- 
plary institution  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia • 
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DAY  OF  SORROW  COMMU- 
NISM'S RUTHLESS  ASCENSION 
TO  POWER 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr  LIPINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  Ru.ssian  Ajnericarts  and  free- 
dom loving  people  around  the  world  in 
commemorating  November  7  a.s  the 
""Day  of  Sorrow."  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  takeover  of  Russia 

On  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  the 
So\iet  Union  are  celebrating  commu- 
nism's ruthle.ss  ascension  to  power,  let 
us  remember  those  who  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  communism,  and  those 
who  continue  to  live  under  its  dictato- 
rial rule.  Ru.ssian  Americans  mark  this 
day  with  mourning  and  defiance,  and 
continue  to  work  and  pray  that  their 
enslaved  countrymen  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  soon  breathe  free.  Russians 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union  remain  de- 
termined to  live  free,  even  as  the 
terror  of  Soviet  communism  continues 
to  spread  to  other  countries. 

It  is  up  to  free  men  around  the  globe 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism.  We 
can  start  by  commemorating  the  vic- 
tims of  communism  and  the  many 
people  who  continue  to  live  in  the 
shadow  of  despotism  and  tyranny.  No 
country  is  immune  to  the  ravages  of 
spreading  o«mmunism.  From  South- 
east Asia  to  the  Caribbean  Basin,  the 
forces  of  communism  are  at  work  to 
defeat  the  proponents  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  We  must  commemorate  No- 
vember 7  as  a  day  of  mourning  for 
Communist  victims  around  the  world, 
and  work  to  see  that  the  light  of  liber- 
ty will  soon  burn  brightly  for  all  peo- 
ples.* 

TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  SOLIS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNI.«, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12.  Ray  Soli.'=  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dimier  hosted  by  La 
Familia  Counseling  Service  and  the 
Mexican-American  Political  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Solis  is  a  resident  of  Hayward 
and  I  am  proud  that  he  is  among  my 
constituency.  He  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  numerous  civic,  social,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  organizations  since 
moving  to  Hayward  and  has  worked 
tirelessly  and  unselfishly  for  the  bet- 
terment of  his  community. 

Among  his  achievements  are  win- 
ning the  Little  League  Championship 
in  three  different  divisions  and  found- 
ing the  Charter  Chapter  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  Political  Association  in 
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Hayward  Mr.  Solis  is  on  Ihf  board  of 
ciirtTtors  of  l-i  Familia  Counseling 
Ser%Kf  In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  San  Felipe  Sister  City  Committee. 
I,abor  Union  304.  and  the  GI  Forum. 

Individuals,  such  as  Mr.  Solis.  help 
our  communities  thrive  and  prosper. 
He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
others  and  ha-s  been  a  strong  advocate 
for  equal  representation  in  legislative 
bodies  and  education  helping  Hispan 
ics  gain  the  recognition  that  is  justly 
deserved. 

Ray  Solis  is  a  giant  among  men  and 
I  join  his  friends  in  honoring  him.  His 
testimonial  recognition  is  well  de- 
served.* 


EXTENSION   Uh         ItM  HORARY 
SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  OV     4 

(•Hi,oR(~)  :i  mf:thvi.phkn-ol 
HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau.  Novrmber  S.  19S3 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, section  230  of  Publ.i-  Law  97-446. 
enacted  January  12.  1983.  provides  for 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
column  1  rate  of  duty  on  4-chloro-3- 
methylphenol  through  June  30,  1984. 
This  suspension  should  be  extended 
through  June  30.  1987.  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  below:  4-chloro-3-methyl- 
phenol  is  a  chemical  substance  used  in 
production  of  a  number  of  products  in- 
cluding machine  cutting  oils.  It  has 
not  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  1973  Domt'stic  consumers 
must  rely  on  import  -  '.'t  •  heir  needs  of 
the  chemical.  Master  Ch(  rnical,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  Ohio  firm  which  must 
import  4-chloro  3-methylphenol  fox 
use  as  an  emulsion  stabilizer  in  th^ 
production  of  one  product  which  con- 
stitutes 60  percent  of  its  business. 

If  a  duty  were  to  be  again  applied,  it 
would  be  at  a  rate  significantly  higher 
than  that  in  effect  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1979.' 
This  act  doubled  the  duty  on  4-chloro- 
3-methylphenol  in  1980  so  that  its  cost 
increa-sed  as  much  as  17.4  percent  to 
domestic  consumers.  Thus  failure  to 
extend  the  suspension  would  cau.se 
substantial  harm  to  domestic  consum- 
ers of  the  chemical  through  increased 
prices  while  cau.sing  no  benefit  to 
accrue  to  domestic  producers. 

[>f>.rRIfTI<iN  AND  rSK.S 

4  chloro  3  methylphenol  sometimes 
referred  to  as  P  chlorometa  cresol— is 
an  organic  chemical  used  primarily  as 
a  biocide  and  antioxidant  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marhinf  cutting  oils.   It   is 
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also  used  as  an  iiigredaiii  m  such 
products  as  dandruff  shampoos  and 
hand  lotions,  as  a  preservative  for  sen- 
sitive film  such  as  microfilm  and  X-ray 
film,  and  as  an  intermediary  in  the 
formulation  of  more  complex  chemi- 
cals. 

DOMESTIC  COMPETITION 

According  to  the  domestic  consum- 
ers of  4-chloro-3-methyIphenol.  there 
are  no  domestically  produced  chemi- 
cals which  can  be  substituted  for  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  cutting  oils.-  Nor 
are  there  substitutes  which  can  be 
used  as  chemical  intermediaries  in  the 
formulation  of  specific  chemicals. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

There  has  been  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  4-chloro-3-methylphenol  since 
1973.  In  that  year  the  Ottawa  Chem- 
cials  Division  of  Ferro  Corp.  halted 
production  due  to  increasingly  strin- 
gent environmental  regulations. 

TARIFF  TREATMENT 

Prior  to  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duty.  4-chloro-3-methylphenol  entered 
the  United  States  under  item  403.56  of 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  (TSUS).  This  item  is  a  residual 
category  of  phenol  derivatives  which 
are  listed  in  the  chemical  appendix  of 
the  tariff  schedules. 

With  the  suspension  of  duty.  4 
chloro-3-methylphenol  was  removed 
from  TSUS  item  403.56.  The  new 
TSUS  item.  No.  907.08.  was  created  for 
it  under  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  tariff  schedules. 

If  the  suspension  is  not  extended.  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol  would  again  be 
dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  _  to 
TSUS  item  403.56.  In  1984.  the  column 
1  rate  for  item  403.56  — the  rate  paid 
by  countries  with  most-favored-nation 
status— will  be  1.1  cents  per  pound 
plus  19.4  percent  ad  valorem.  This  rate 
is  scheduled  to  decline  annually  until 
it  reaches  0.7  cents  per  pound  plus  19.4 
percent  ad  valorem  in  1987.  This  is 
nonetheless  still  significantly  above 
the  rale  that  was  applicable  to  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol  In  1979.  At 
that  time  the  rate  was  1.7  cents  per 
pound  plus  12.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

Other  rates  of  duty  applicable  to 
TSUS  item  403.56  are  an  LDDC  rate' 
of  0.7  cents  per  pound  plus  19.4  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  a  column  2  rate  of 
7  cents  per  pound  plus  62  percent  ad 
valorem.*  These  rates  were  unaffected 
by  the  legislation  granting  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  4  chloro  3-meth- 
ylphenol. 
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U.S.  IMPOKIb 

Imports  in  the  United  States  of  4- 
chloro-3-methylphenol    for    1980    and 
1981  were  as  follows: 
Year:'  Quantity  (lbs. i' 

1980 106.293 

1981 » 274.472 

'  Inlf  matloniil  Trade  Commission.  Imports  ol 
b«"n2<"noid  derlvallves 

'  1981  IS  thr  latest  year  for  which  the  ITC  has 
data 

LOST  REVENUE 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  initial 
temporary  suspension  of  duty,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mated that  total  lost  revenue  for  the 
years  1981-83  would  be  $323,400.  The 
lost  revenue  figure  for  the  next  3 
years  should  be  close  to  this  figure 
since  usage  patterns  appear  similar. 

POSITION  OF  AGENCIES 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  initial  suspension  of 
duty.  Although  their  position  regard- 
ing an  extension  of  the  suspension  is 
not  explicitly  known  at  this  time, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  extension  would  be  opposed  since 
no  material  parameters  have  changed 
since  January  12.  1983,  when  Public 
I>aw  97  446  was  enacted. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  but  pri- 
marily because  there  is  no  domestic 
producer  of  4-chloro-3-methylphenol 
to  derive  benefit  from  reimposition  of 
a  duty  on  the  chemical.  I  have  again 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
suspension  of  duty  until  June  30, 
1987.# 


'  The  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1979  rreated  sever 
al  ■  l)asket"  categories  of  t)enzenoid  derivatives  and 
based  the  new  rate  of  duly  on  an  average  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  of  the  Individual  items  A-s  a 
result,  certain  ll«nu  which  had  been  assessed  at  a 
low  tariff  rate  were  assessed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
after  1979. 


'  USITC's  Memorandum  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  IMeans  of  the  US  House  of  Representa 
lives  on  H.R.  2186.  97th  Concreas,  May  26,   1981. 

p.  2 

'The  LDDC  rate  is  the  rate  paid  by  least  devel 
oped  developing  countries 

•The  column  2  rale  applies  to  Communist  and 
areas  enumerated  in  general  headnote  3(f)  of  the 
TSUS. 


EXPLANAIIUN  OF  MISSED 
VOTES 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

"F  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

m  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  18.  I  was  away  from  the 
House  floor  on  official  business  when 
the  House  voted  on  the  motion  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  H.R  3385. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Also,  on  this  pa.st  Friday,  congres- 
sional duties  in  my  district  forced  my 
absence  during  rollcall  vote  No.  456. 
on  a  motion  to  adjourn.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay."  • 


November  9,  1983 

WAKE  UP  AMERICA' 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

of   KIoRiriA 
IN    XHi   HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT ATI VKS 

Tuesday.  November  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  F'londa.  Mr.  Speak- 
t-r.  in  the  wake  of  Monday's  bombing 
of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  Americans 
must  wake  up  and  realize  that  the 
United  States  is  in  no  way  immune  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  that  are  so  fre- 
quent throughout  the  world. 

The  hatred  of  the  United  States  and 
our  citizens  by  international  terrorism 
groups  continues  to  grow  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  long  list  of  terrorist  at 
tacks  against  Americans  around  the 
world.  Large  .scale  attacks  against 
Americans,  such  as  the  bombing  of  our 
Marine  compound  in  Beirut,  are 
widely  publicized,  but  many  smaller 
terrorist  incidents  go  virtually  unno- 
ticed. 

Terrorist  organizations  have  been  al- 
lowed to  roam  freely  throughout  the 
world  and  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  been  warning  for  years  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  lime  before  incident.s 
such  as  Monday's  bombing  of  the  Cap- 
itol become  more  prevalent  in  the 
United  States.  Terrorist  organizations 
have  been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  world  because  of  the  severe  re- 
strictions that  have  been  imposed  on 
our  intelligence  and  security  organiza- 
tions. 

These  restrictions  v. ere  tlic  topu  of 
a  series  of  hearings  in  1979  held  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. During  those  hearings,  wit- 
nesses from  the  FBI  Terrorism  Sec- 
tion acknowledged  in  response  to  my 
questioning  that  Federal  guidelines 
prohibited  them  from  penetrating  or 
even  collecting  information,  such  as 
newspaper  articles  or  flyers,  about  sus- 
pected terrorist  organizations  in  the 
United  States  until  such  an  organiza- 
tion committed  a  crime.  As  I  said 
during  those  hearings,  the  F^I  has 
not  been  allowed  to  be  involved  in  fire 
prevention.  It  has  had  to  wait  until 
the  fire  starts. 

The  restrictions  on  the  FBI.  and  I 
might  add  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, to  collect  information  about  po- 
tentially violent  organizations,  were 
imposed  by  the  1976  Domestic  Securi- 
ty Guidelines  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General.  At  my  recommendation. 
President  Reagan  ordered  that  these 
guidelines  be  reviewed  and  changes 
made  to  allow  our  Nations  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  effectively  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  and  combat  do- 
mestic terrorism.  The  President's 
action  was  necessary  because  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  our  intelligence 
agencies  had  become  so  severe  that 
morale  among  our  agents  was  declin- 
ing as  was  the  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation th»'y  were  able  to  gather. 
During   our    1979    hearings,    one    FBI 
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witness  best  summed  up  the  overall 
frustration  felt  by  those  in  the  FBI 
when  he  quoted  a  recently  retired 
agent  as  saying: 

Gentleman,  where  else  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  me  not  to  investigate''  If  I 
do  investigate.  I  can't  keep  a  record.  I  could 
keep  a  record.  I  rant  disseminate  it.  And  if  I 
disseminate  it.  I  have  got  to  exercise  it  and 
purge  it  So  it  i.s  in  a  way  for  a  veteran  of 
almo.sl  30  years  in  the  FBI,  I  feel  as  though 
I  am  not  earning  my  money. 

As  a  result  of  President  Reagan's  di- 
rective to  review  these  restrictions,  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith 
announced  on  March  7  new  guidelines 
that  would  again  allow  the  FBI  to  get 
back  into  the  intelligence  gathering 
busme.ss  and  allow  agents  to  investi- 
gate su.spected  domestic  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. These  guidelines  allow  our 
agents  in  the  field  to  once  again  keep 
files  on  these  organizations  and  to  use, 
when  necessar\'.  informers  or  infiltra- 
tors into  terrorist  groups  or  support 
organizations.  The  penetration  of  ter- 
rorist groups  is  essential  to  our  ability 
to  prevent  acts  of  violence  against  our 
own  citizens  because  it  provides  our  in- 
telligence agencies  with  a  direct  line  to 
the  group  commiting  or  planning  to 
commit  the  terrorist  act. 

Israels  intelligence  organizations 
are  among  the  best  at  penetrating  ter- 
rorist organizations  and  preventing 
planned  attacks.  In  a  paper  presented 
to  a  1980  seminar  on  counterintelli- 
gence. Gen.  Schlomo  Gazit.  the  retired 
head  of  Israeli  military  intelligence, 
emphasized  the  value  of  infiltrating 
terrorist  organizations.  He  said: 

■Very  few  organizations  can  operate  In 
complete  or  full  compartmentalization  and 
do  not  depend  on  networks  of  local  support- 
ers. Such  supporters  help  the  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, either  because  of  ideological  moti- 
vation or  through  fear  and  blackmail,  with- 
out being  directly  involved  in  terrorist  oper- 
ations. The  importance  of  penetrating  the 
sympathizers'  or  supporters'  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  penetrate  them 
than  the  more  highly  closed  terrorist  orga- 
nization. By  penetrating  this  supportive 
.system.  it  may  be  po.ssible  to  penetrate  the 
organization  itself  or  obtain  indirect  infor- 
mation about  it 

Unfortunately,  even  though  restric- 
tions on  our  agents  have  been  eased,  it 
will  take  some  time  before  our  intelli- 
gence gathering  capability  reaches  its 
full  potential.  Seven  years  of  intelli- 
gence data  that  was  lost  due  to  the 
1976  restrictions  must  be  recouped. 
Valuable  informers  and  contacts  in 
the  field  must  again  be  sought  out  and 
cultivated  by  our  agents  for  help  and 
information.  Many  of  our  agent.';  must 
be  retrained  to  use  skills  and  methods 
that  were  taken  away  from  them  m 
1976.  And  many  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  get  back  into  the  intelli- 
gence gathering  business.  For  most 
local  agencies,  their  intelligence  gath- 
ering units  will  have  to  start  from 
scratch  because  they  were  phased  out 
during  7  years  of  restricted  activity. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
future  acts  of  terrorism  withm  the 
United  States,  we  must  provide  our  in- 
telligence agencies  with  the  resources 
to  seek  out  and  infiltrate  those  groups 
who  would  perpetrate  cowardly  acts 
such  as  bombing  our  Nations  Capitol. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  to  our  security  agencies,  there 
will  be  no  warning  of  the  next  terror- 
ist attack  either.  Instead,  we  will  again 
respond  after  the  fact  by  cleaning  up 
the  rubble  and  wondering  who  com- 
mitted the  act  and  how.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  are  charged  with  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  the  safety  of  our  Nation  s  citi- 
zens, their  families,  their  homes  and 
their  businesses.  Unless  we  provide  our 
intelligence  organizations  with  the  re- 
sources and  authority  to  seek  out  and 
stop  those  people  who  threaten  the 
safety  of  our  fellow  Americans,  we  are 
guilty  of  failing  to  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility.* 


GIIJvIAN  URGES  U.S.  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS  TO  ACCEPT  STU- 
DENTS DISPLACED  BY  RECENT 
EVENTS  IN  GRENADA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that 
American  medical  schools  make  the 
effort  to  accept  those  medical  students 
who  were  recently  displaced  by  recent 
U.S.  actions  in  Grenada.  The  students 
of  St.  George's  Medical  School  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  continue  their 
studies,  but  in  January  they  will  have 
nowhere  to  go.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  m  this  worthy  effort,  and 
solicit  their  cosponsorship  at  this  time. 

Recent  events  m  Grenada  brought 
these  students  home.  Their  safety  was 
threatened,  and  all  were  evacuated, 
leaving  behind  personal  possessions 
and  textbooks.  The  administrators  of 
St.  Georges  Medical  School  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  students 
to  complete  their  first  semester  of 
study  at  one  of  several  institutions,  in- 
cluding Long  Island  University  in  New- 
York,  and  St,  Barnabas  Medical 
Center  in  New  Jersey.  However,  these 
provisions  are  only  stopgap  in  nature, 
and  do  not  solve  the  greater  problem 
of  where  these  young  men  and  women 
will  study  when  the  January  semester 
begins. 

Some  students  are  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  at  KmpstowTi  Medi- 
cal Center  m  St.  Vincent.  These  St. 
George's  students  are  now  completing 
their  second  semester  studies,  and  al- 
though Kingstown  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  accommodate  any  more 
students  for  the  rest  of  this  semester. 


BEST  CCPY  AVAILABLE 


Xur,-mhcr  9.  1983 
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it  has  graciously  consented  to  accept 
their  incoming  January  students  in 
November.  Although  affiliated  with 
St.  Georges,  there  is  no  possibility 
that  additional  students  can  transfer 
there. 

There  are  over  100  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
hundred  medical  students  who  cannot 
return  to  the  St.  Georges  campus.  My 
resolution  urges  our  American  medical 
colleges  and  universities  to  depart 
from  previous  policy  of  not  accepting 
midyear  transfer  students.  These 
schools  should  and  could  make  the 
effort  to  find  room  for  a  few  students 
each.  I  have  spoken  with  many  of  the 
52  students,  some  of  whom  reside  in 
my  district,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
vast  majority  simply  want  to  return  to 
their  studies  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
longer  they  are  without  organized  in- 
struction, the  further  behind  they  will 
find  themselves.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  take  an  exam  to 
determine  their  level  of  ability  for 
study  at  an  American  medical  school, 
and  others  have  slated  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  repeat  a  semester 
of  study  if  required. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  situation  in  Grenada  call  for  an 
exception  to  traditional  medical  school 
policy.  Accordingly.  I  am  calling  on 
the  more  than  100  medical  schools  in 
our  country  to  assist  these  displaced 
students  who  will  not  have  a  medical 
school  to  go  to  in  January.  Accommo- 
dating three  or  five  students  each 
would  not  be  a  hardship  on  our  Ameri- 
can medical  schools.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  resolution  and 
I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  measure 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
so  that  Members  may  review  it. 

H  Con.  Res.  211 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  United  States  medical 
schools  should  accommodate  the  Ameri- 
can medical  students  evacuated  from  Ore 
nada 

Whereas  LInited  States'  actions  in  Grena- 
da on  October  25,  1983.  resulted  in  the  evac- 
uation of  many  American  students  attend- 
ing the  St.  George's  University  School  of 
Medicine; 

Whereas  the  evacuation  disrupted  the 
normal  course  of  study  of  these  medical  stu- 
dents through  no  fault  of  their  own; 

Whereas  there  is  no  branch  campus  of  the 
St.  George's  University  School  of  Medicine 
In  the  United  States,  and  even  though  the 
students  have  been  invited  to  complete  their 
fall  semester  at  several  universities  and 
medical  centers,  they  will  have  no  place  to 
continue  their  studies  without  interruption 
after  the  fall  semester  ends;  and 

Whereas  although  the  traditional  policy 
of  United  States  medical  schools  is  not  to 
accept  students  in  the  middle  of  an  academ- 
ic year,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  Grenada  situation  call  for  an  exception 
to  this  policy,  subject  to  any  reasonable  con- 
ditions the  medical  schools  deem  appropri- 
ate, such  as  requiring  the  displaced  students 
to  repeat  a  semester  or  to  take  an  exam  to 
determine  their  level  of  ability:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  should  make  an  exception  to 
their  traditional  policy  of  not  accepting  stu 
dents  in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year  In 
order  to  assist  the  American  medical  stu- 
dents evacuated  from  Grenada  in  continu- 
ing their  medical  studies  without  interrup- 
tion • 


CONGRESS  CANNOT  STOP  THE 
riocK 

HON.  EDW.ARD  R.  M.ADIG.-\.N 

i    II.LINOl- 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  the  House  will  consider  leg- 
islation which,  if  enacted,  would  stop 
the  clock  of  progress  in  telecommuni- 
cations. H.R.  4102.  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act,  by  re- 
versing a  recent  decision  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission, 
would  turn  the  regulatory  clock  back- 
ward and  perpetuate  an  outmoded 
system  of  telephone  rate  subsidies, 
■fhe  end  result  would  be  higher  tele- 
phone rates  for  all  consumers  and  the 
deterioration  of  our  telephone  system 
as  we  know  it  today. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  telecom- 
munications industry  has  been  moving 
from  a  monopoly  environment  toward 
competition  in  the  offering  of  prod- 
ucts and  services.  This  Nation  has  ben- 
efited greatly  from  the  increasing  di- 
versity of  products  and  services  avail 
able,  many  of  which  were  not  envi- 
sioned even  a  few  years  ago.  American 
companies  have  become  world  leaders 
in  telecommunications  technology. 
Congress  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  insure  that  this  trend  continues 
and  should  not  erect  stumbling  blocks 
to  progress  in  the  name  of  consumer 
protection. 

As  all  Members  of  this  House  are 
aware,  in  less  than  2  months.  AT&T, 
the  worlds  largest  corporation,  will  be 
divided  into  eight  parts— one  company 
providing  long  distance  telephone 
service,  and  seven  regional  companies 
providing  local  telephone  service.  Con- 
gress cannot  change  this  fact  of  life. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  divesti- 
ture of  AT&T  is  that  the  telephone 
system  in  the  United  States  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  future  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past  The  way  that  tele- 
phone equipment  and  services  are  pro- 
vided will  change,  and  the  way  that 
prices  are  established  for  such  equip- 
ment and  services  will  change.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  already  begun 
to  take  place,  as  competition  has 
begun  to  develop  in  the  telecommuni 
cations  industry.  For  example,  con 
sumers  may  now  choose  to  buy  tele- 
phone instruments  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  local  hardware 
stores  and  mail-order  catalogs,  rather 
than  lease  them  from  the  telephone 
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company.  They  may  choose  alterna- 
tive long  distance  services,  such  as 
MCI  and  Sprint.  Such  changes  benefit 
consumers  by  providing  greater 
choices  in  products  and  services  at  a 
greater  variety  of  costs. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  4102  are 
afraid  to  face  the  new  telephone 
system  of  the  future.  Their  bill  would 
perpetuate  a  system  of  subsidies  of 
local  telephone  rates  by  long  distance 
rates  which  was  workable  under  a 
united  AT&T  but  which  is  not  feasible 
under  a  divided  AT&T.  It  is  essential 
to  the  continued  excellence  of  our 
telephone  system  that  we  move  to  a 
system  of  basing  the  price  of  each 
type  of  telephone  service  on  the  cost 
of  providing  that  service.  Long  dis- 
tance service  should  no  longer  subsi- 
dize local  service.  The  price  of  local 
service  must  reflect  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing it. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  provide 
some  type  of  subsidy  for  local  tele- 
phone rates  for  low-income  individuals 
and  those  in  areas  of  the  country, 
such  as  rural  areas,  where  the  cost  of 
providing  telephone  service  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  But  such 
targeted  subsidies  should  be  based  on 
need.  The  system  should  not  provide  a 
general  subsidy  of  all  local  rates,  in- 
cluding those  for  Fortune  500  compa- 
nies and  wealthy  persons. 

Just  as  today's  telephone  system 
provides  increased  consumer  choice  of 
equipment  and  long  distance  service, 
the  telephone  system  of  the  future 
will  also  include  greater  choices  in 
types  of  local  telephone  service.  In- 
creased use  of  measured  rates  for  local 
service  will  enable  consumers  to 
choose  the  type  of  service  which  best 
suits  their  needs  at  prices  reflecting 
the  cost  of  providing  that  service.  For 
example,  consumers  in  some  areas  now 
have  a  choice  of  local  service  with  a 
limited  number  of  calls  and  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  each  call  above  the 
limit.  This  service  is  priced  far  lower 
than  flat  rate  service  with  unlimited 
calls.  It  is  obviously  a  better  choice  for 
the  person  who  makes  few  telephone 
calls  per  month.  At  present,  telephone 
companies  in  29  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  offer  some  type  of 
measured  local  service,  and  telephone 
companies  in  remaining  States  have 
filed  applications  for  such  service. 

The  telephone  system  of  the  future 
promises  to  benefit  all  telephone  cus- 
tomers by  providing  them  with  greater 
choices.  The  move  toward  cost -based 
pricing  of  telephone  products  and 
services  will  insure  the  continued  qual- 
ity of  the  telephone  network  which  all 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

Congress  should  not  be  afraid  to 
face  a  future  in  which  our  telephone 
system  is  different  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  We  should  not  turn 
back  the  clock  by  passing  H.R.  4102.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLK  \V  \PJ) 
.M.l.EN 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  ST.ARK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carole 
Ward-Allen,  chairperson  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  is  a  woman  of  many  accom- 
plishments. Her  most  recent  milestone 
is  being  the  first  black  woman  to  serve 
as  chair  of  the  17-member  commission 
in  its  18-year  history. 

Ms.  Ward-Allen  is  committed  to 
bringing  women  into  the  political  and 
economic  mainstream  in  California. 
She  is  not  only  politically  active  but 
shares  her  other  talents  in  art.  busi- 
ness, and  education  to  motivate  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
those  whom  she  comes  in  contact 
with. 

The  numerous  awards  Ms.  Ward- 
Allen  has  received  for  her  community 
work,  her  contributions  to  women,  and 
her  contributions  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  business  are  a  testament  of 
her  exemplary  display  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  join  Ms.  Ward-Allen's  friends  who 
will  gather  on  November  13  to  paj 
tribute  to  her. 

She  is  an  exceptional  member  of  our 
community  and  most  deserving  of  the 
recognition.* 


WHY  MONETARY  POLICY 

SHOUTJJ   EASE   BY   JAMES   GAL- 
BRAITH 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
text of  unemployment  and  under  uti- 
lized factories.  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  recent  series  of  statements 
and  signals  coming  from  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  officials  with  regards  to 
present  and  future  monetary  policies. 
The  gyrations  and  declines  in  financial 
markets  in  recent  weeks  reflect,  1  be- 
lieve, that  concern. 

The  direction  these  statements  are 
pointing  is  toward  more  tightening 'Of 
credit,  a  prescription  that  is  potential- 
ly very  dangerous,  in  light  of  declining 
commodity  and  gold  prices.  The  gradu- 
al and  continuing  ratchets  upward  of 
interest  rates  since  May  threaten  to 
reverse  the  progress  we  have  made  on 
the  growth  and  output  fronts  since 
the  first  of  this  year.  If  this  pattern 
continues,  the  Federal  Reserve  threat- 
ens not  only  to  slow  the  pace  of  recov- 
ery, but  to  .send  the  economy  into  re- 
cession once  again  in  1984. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  watch  com- 
modity prices  and  the  dollar  price  of 
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gold  as  a  better,  by  far.  indicator  of 
future  price  levels  than  the  monetary 
aggregates.  As  Chase  Econometrics 
said  in  a  recent  report,  'The  price  of 
gold  and  other  commodities  remains 
flat  and  the  U.S.  dollar  has  strength- 
ened further,  suggesting  that  infla- 
tionary expectations  are  not  worsen- 
ing." Since  that  was  written,  the  prices 
of  these  commodities  have  gone  down 
further. 

And  as  the  London  Economist  noted 
in  its  October  8  issue.  'Commodities 
may  be  regarded  as  the  least  mislead- 
ing guide  to  the  inflationary  risk  the 
Fed  is  taking  as  it  tries  to  encourage 
growth.  Metals,  timber,  and  gold 
prices  have  all  fallen  sharply  in  the 
past  few  months.  If  the  Fed  draws 
heart  from  this,  it  might  relax  its 
policy  a  bit  and  pump  in  more  re- 
.serves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Fed  to  heed 
this  sagacious  advice  and  reverse  what 
seems  to  be  a  decision  to  tighten  credit 
further.  I  also  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  column  from 
Bondweek  by  James  Galbraith,  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Mr.  Galbraith  lucidly  out- 
lines the  central  role  monetary  policy 
plays,  not  only  in  continuing  our  do- 
mestic recovery,  but  also  in  averting  a 
debt  and  banking  crisis  as  a  result  of 
Third  World  economic  stagnation.  Mr. 
Galbraith  rejects  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  tradeoff  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  something  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  must  unite  on  if 
we  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic quagmire  we  face  today. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Bondweek.  Oct.  31,  19831 
Why  Monetary  Policy  Should  Ease 
(By  James  Galbraith) 
Since    May.    the    Federal    Reserve    has 
moved  away  from  unrestrained  support  for 
economic    growth.    There   was   a    fear,   ex- 
pressed at  the  time  by  both  the  [Federal] 
Open  Market  Committee  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  the  recovery  might  be  going 
too  fast.  Credit  conditions  were  tightened. 
Interest  rales  ro.se.  and  some  sectors  of  the 
economy  appear  to  have  slowed  down. 

What's  going  on  here?  Was  there  a  reason 
for  this  summer-lime  romance  with  tighter 
money?  When  pressed  at  a  Senate  Banking 
Committee  hearing.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man [Paull  Volcker  defended  his  actions  by 
adage:   "A  stitch  in  time  may  save  nine.  " 

Such  vagueness  places  the  follower  of 
monetary  decisions  in  difficulties,  forced  to 
puess  when  the  stitch  has  been  taken  and 
when  nine  have  been  saved.  Is  the  new 
order  of  monetary  restraint  merely  a  Duke- 
of-York  maneuver,  setting  the  conditions 
for  declining  interest  rates  from  now 
through  next  year'  Or  is  it  a  permanent 
condition,  meaning  rising  or  steady  interest 
rates  from  now  on?  Today,  the  markets  are 
rife  with  unhealthy  uncertainly  on  this 
point,  made  worse  by  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  slate  clearly  the  principles 
on  which  its  policy  is  based. 

In  either  case,  the  unspoken  rationale  for 
restraint  so  early  in  a  business  expansion  is 
a  fear  of  inflation.  No  one  quite  wants  to 
say  it,  but  inflation  apparently  has  not  been 
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vanquished  after  all.  The  battle  against  in- 
flation, far  from  being  over,  will  continue 
through  the  expansion  phase. 

There  is,  in  particular,  a  belief  that  slower 
recoveries  mean  less  inflation  permanently 
as  the  economy  recovers.  Bui,  if  this  were 
true,  then  past  recoveries  which  started 
slowly  should  have  had  a  better  inflation 
performance  than  recoveries  which  started 
quickly,  in  relation  to  the  GNP  growth 
achieved.  In  general,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Experience  shows  that  increases  in  inflation 
accompany  increa.ses  in  output  pari  passu  as 
the  recovery  proceeds,  and.  whether  the 
meal  is  eaten  quickly  or  slowly,  the  check  at 
the  end  is  the  same.  If  anything,  faster 
early  growth  rales  dampen  subsequent  in- 
flation, since  at  such  times  faster  growth 
means  especially  rapid  productivity  gains. 

Monetarists  recently  have  been  arguing 
that  rapid  rates  of  money  growth  and  the 
sharp  fall  of  velociiy  since  early  1982  are 
harbingers  of  a  1984  or  1985  inflation  re- 
bound, and  therefore  a  separate  cause  for 
an  immediate  return  to  monetary  restraint. 
Such  arguments  betray  a  lack  of  historical 
perspective.  The  increase  in  money  growth 
in  the  quarters  around  the  turning  point  of 
this  business  cycle  has  not  been  greater 
than  in  previous  recoveries.  It  is  certainly 
not  greater  than  required  to  achieve  lower 
interest  rates  and  recovery  in  the  first  place. 
The  declines  in  velocity  of  the  past  six  quar- 
ters bring  M2  velocity  back  only  to  the  time 
trend  which  had  prevailed  for  nearly  thirty 
years  prior  to  1978.  Only  the  early  1983 
drop  in  Ml  velocity  appears  to  be  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  that  is  most  readily  explained 
by  shifus  in  the  publics  monetary  portfolio 
occasioned  by  deregulation,  not  by  any  fun- 
damental new  monetary  impetus  to  growth 
and  inflation. 

Thus,  while  inflation  will  return  slowly 
with  recovery,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
rapid  growth  in  the  early  recovery  years, 
nor  an^  reason  to  panic  at  recent  monetary 
trends.  And  there  are  affirmative  reasons 
why  growth  should  be  pursued  without 
flinching  in  the  months  ahead. 

DETAILING  THE  REASONS  FOR  GROWTH 

First,  rapid  growth  means  high  productivi- 
ty gains.  These  improve  competitiveness  and 
help  fight  inflation.  Since  productivity  gains 
tend  10  slow  down  as  the  recovery  matures, 
gains  foregone  through  slow  growth  in  the 
early  stages  cannot  be  made  up  in  full  later 
on. 

Second,  rapid  growth  fights  unemploy- 
ment. With  more  than  10  million  people 
still  out  of  work,  every  day  that  new  job  cre- 
ation is  delayed  through  slow  growth  is  a 
pointless  mass  tragedy,  without  justification 
as  a  matter  of  economics  or  social  justice. 

Third,  if  nominal  interest  rates  are  not 
lowered  in  the  period  ahead,  real  interest 
rales  will  again  rise.  This  is  because  infla- 
tion expectations  of  the  public  are  still  ad- 
justing to  today's  b%  inflation  rate,  and  it 
takes  time  for  the  much  higher  inflation 
rates  of  the  still-recent  past  to  wash  entirely 
out  of  current  perceptions.  As  expected  in- 
flation adjusts  downward,  real  rates  will 
rise,  and  the  recovery,  which  has  depended 
so  far  to  an  astonishing  extent  on  interest 
sensitive  sectors  like  autos  and  housing, 
may  falter.  E\en  5%,  the  Administration's 
forecast,  is  a  lower  inflation  rate  than  many 
people  now  believe  or  expect.  There  surely 
can  be  no  justification  at  such  inflations  for 
a  T-bii!  rate  of  nearly  9%.  let  alone  a  long 
bond  rate  of  10.50%. 

Finally,  lower  interest  rates  are  needed  to 
avert  a  political  and  financial  crisis  in  Latin 
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AmiTK-a  *hicti  \it'  nia\  nut  be  equipped  to 
handle  We  ma>  be  ,•u)prll:l<■hln^:  the  point 
Mliere  the  piecemral  apprnin  h  nt  IMFstabi- 
Itzalicr:  iriinrani.^  ilrht  rc-Mli.',liillng  and 
piiblii  rxh.u  tat  iiiii  !i'  pr!\ate  t)iiiik.s  will  not 
keep  tlie  internal lunal  financial  order  glued 
together  When  thai  moment  comes,  only 
rapid  growth  in  the  United  States  and  lower 
interest  rates  on  both  domestic  and  foreign 
loans  will  present  a  hope  of  preventing  po- 
litical and  financial  disorders  which  may-to 
put  tlie  matter  mildly  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  Slates,  not  to 
mention  inflict  misery  on  millions  of  our 
southern  neighbors* 


HERBERT  FISHER  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  NAHC 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

ciK   ILl  INiil.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  friend  and 
constituent.  Chicago  attorney  Herbert 
H.  Fisher,  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Cooperatives  held  in  Atlanta. 
Ga..  October  13  16.  His  election  was 
without  opposition,  and  I  know  that 
his  devotion  and  energy  bodes  well  for 
NAHC. 

Not  only  was  Mr  Fisher  elected 
president,  but  he  gave  an  important 
keynote  address  at  NAHC's  23d  annual 
meeting,  which  brought  together  more 
than  400  housing  cooperators  from 
across  the  country.  As  his  keynote  ad- 
dress makes  clear,  housing  coopera- 
tives can  provide  affordable  home 
ownership  under  democratic  control. 
As  more  and  more  Americans  are 
priced  out  of  single  family  homes, 
housing  cooperatives  provide  a  realis- 
tic alternative  which  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Herb  Fish- 
er's keynote  address  which  follows  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

National  Association  of  Housing 
Cooperatives 

Thank  you.  President  Lydia  Joseph,  for 
those  kind  introductory  remarks.  ^ 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  all  of  yovi  co- 
operative housing  leaders. 

It  is  you  who  occupy  leadership  positions 
In  your  own  communities  coming  together 
here  that  makes  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Cooperatives  the  only  truly  nation- 
al housing  cooperative  organization. 

It  Is  your  involvement  that  binds  together 
the  housing  cooperators  and  profe.ssionals 
into  one  viable  and  necessary  organization 
which  feels  and  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
housing  cooperative  movement. 

Cooperatives  do  represent  a  unique  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  a  number  of  people 
who  need  to  work  together— housing  coop- 
eratives are  even  more  unique. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  to  welcome  you 
housing  cooperators— you  do  one  thing- 
housing  cooperatives— and  you  do  co-ops 
right! 

The  convening  of  this  Annual  Conference 
marks  the  23th  time  in  the  33  year  history 
of  NAHC  that  housing  cooperators.  manag- 
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ers.  ariiiiinianLs.  attorneys,  developers  and 
others  ;i.s.six-iated  with  or  interested  in  hous 
ing  cooperatives  have  gotten  together  to 
share  exp)eriences  and  learn  from  each 
other.  My  first  participation  in  NAHC  con- 
ferences was  in  Detroit.  Michigan,  in  the 
mid  1960s.  We  then  spent  our  time  in  discus- 
sions and  experience  sharing  regaj-ding 
what  little  experience  existed  in  mutual 
home  ownership  and  how  to  shape  It  Into  an 
expanding  part  of  the  housing  market.  Bear 
In  mind  in  the  50s  and  early  60's  planned 
unit  developments  were  rare  and  condomin- 
iums did  not  exist,  and  Housing  cooperatives 
represented  the  only  mutual  home  owner- 
ship experience  in  this  country.  But  the  ex 
perience  of  those  days  not  only  served  as 
the  foundation  of  experience  for  later  hous- 
ing cooperative  development  but  also  for 
the  later  explosion  of  planned  unit  develop- 
menLs  and  condominiums  putting  in  place 
boards  of  directors  who  thought  they  were 
inventing  the  wheel.  Housing  cooperators 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  people 
living  and  working  together  to  maintain  and 
improve  their  residential  living  environ- 
ment. 

Early  cooperative  managers,  auditors  and 
attorneys  brought  a  background  of  experi- 
ence to  the  later  planned  unit  and  condo- 
minium developments  not  possessed  by 
those  operating  rental  housing.  Most  of  the 
earlier  shared  cooperator  experience  was  to 
be  found  in  the  ECHO  type  war  housing 
conversions  to  cooperatives  and  the  early 
Section  213s.  I  am  not  overlooking  the  earli- 
er New  York  experience  of  the  labor  union 
and  United  Housing  Foundation  sponsored 
Co-ops  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens  and  the 
thousands  of  cooperatives  which  spawned  in 
the  1920s  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 
These  cooperatives  provided  experiments  in 
organizational  structures  and  relationships 
but  they  did  not  tend  to  share  their  experi- 
ences—they rather  represented  isolated 
housing  cooperative  entities  and  a  New 
York  unique  and  isolated  experience— as 
one  might  say  NeU  York  itself  is  even  today. 

In  the  late  60's.  cooperators.  mostly  from 
Section  213  cooperatives,  gathered  at  NAHC 
conferences  to  share  experiences  with  the 
new  HUD  insured  "subsidized"  mortgaged 
cooperatives— the  Section  221(d)(3)  BMIR 
and  then  the  Section  236  cooperatives— 
which  opened  the  cooperative  housing  expe- 
rience to  thousands  of  lower  and  moderate 
income  families  who  had  not  previously  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  nation's 
home  ownership  market.  With  ingenuity 
and  Intuitiveness  inherent  in  coping  with 
the  survival  needs  of  the  average  income 
American,  these  families  found  ways  to  re- 
solve their  problems:  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  regional  associations  and  the  NAHC. 
the  Boards  of  these  new  cooperatives  suc- 
cessfully, in  most  all  situations,  grappled 
with  their  problems  and  molded  healthy 
functioning  housing  cooperatives.  Yes,  these 
families  who  had  been  told  for  generations 
that  they  had  no  chance  to  be  home  owners 
or  participate  in  the  economic  decision 
making  of  and  for  their  communities 
became  leaders  of  their  communities— and 
more. 

In  the  late  70's  and  early  80's  housing  co- 
operators  gathered  at  these  NAHC  Confer- 
ences to  devote  their  time  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  times— "survival".  Inflation  and 
periods  of  increasing  unemployment  did  its 
best  to  destroy  that  which  long  hours  of  vol- 
unteer efforts  had  created.  Again,  in  most 
instances,  the  housing  cooperators.  with  the 
aid  of  their  regional  associations  and  the 
National   Association  of   Housing  Coopera- 
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lives,  were  succes.sful  m  prr.sirving  and  pro 
tMting  what  wa.s  theirs 

In  the  realm  of  protecting  one's  owm.  the 
late  S«-nator  F>aul  Dougla-s  of  my  own  Stat* 
of  Illinoi.s  m  a  report  on  cooperative  hous- 
ing retailed  an  incident  in  Detroit  during 
the  rioUs  of  the  early  60s  when  members  of 
an  innercity  housing  cooperative  stood  out 
side  their  buildings  and  told  the  rioters  who 
were  torching  the  neighborhood.  Plea.se. 
don't  touch  these  buildings  they  belong  to 
us".  The  only  undamaged  property  in  that 
area  of  Detroit  was  that  housing  coopera- 
tive. 

In  later  years,  a  cooperative  in  formation 
in  Cleveland  in  the  late  70s  dusplayed  signs 
proclaiming  to  the  neighborhood  at  each  of 
its  entryways  "We  have  paid  for  many  com- 
munities. This  one  we  own." 

It  was  around  those  early  Section  213s 
and  the  eastern  group  of  converted  war 
housing  cooperatives  that  NAHC  wa.s  ere 
ated  and  founded.  Many  who  felt  dedicated 
to  providing  housing  for  lower  and  moder 
ate  income  families  felt  and  accused  NAHC 
of  being  dominated  by  213  middle  and  upper 
income  cooperators:  but  at  the  same  time 
middle  and  upper  income  cooperators  began 
to  feel  that  NAHC  was  transforming  into  an 
organization  of  modest  income  families 
gathered  in  FHA  subsidized  housing  called 
cooF>eratives. 

Undaunted,  NAHC  sought  neither  to  pla- 
cate the  accusers  or  to  vary  from  the  course 
of  seeking,  to  the  extent  its  resources  per- 
mitted, to  serve  the  interests  of  all  housing 
cooperators. 

These  efforts,  struggles  and  conflicts  of 
yesterday  resulted  in  our  having  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Housing  Cooperatives, 
which  is  hosting  this  1983  Conference. 

NAHC  is  welcoming  housing  cooperators, 
professionals  working  with  housing  coopera- 
tives, community  people  and  professional 
developers  alike  interested  in  developing 
housing  cooperatives.  We  even  have  people 
just  curious  as  to  what  is  this  creature 
called  a  "housing  cooperative"  which  is  now 
getting  such  mention  in  the  media  but  was 
for  so  many  long  years  was  ignored. 

We  stand  together,  as  a  National  Associa- 
tion, strong  after  only  three  years  of  re- 
building from  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
three  years  ago  and  the  drain  of  resources 
related  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  and  again  leading 
the  efforts  to  ensure  a  favorable  climate  for 
the  functioning  of  existing  cooperatives  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones. 

We  should  all  be  proud  that  during  the 
past  year  NAHC  has  made  significant 
strides  in  the  right  direction.  Cries  of  an- 
guish have  come  during  the  past  two  years 
from  housing  cooperatives  and  management 
agents  across  the  country  who  were  being 
told  by  HUD  Area  and  Field  Offices  that 
they  must  essentially  start  operating  coop- 
eratives like  rental  projects  and  not  like 
housing  cooperatives.  With  its  resources, 
talent  and  contacts,  we  are  now  informed 
that  a  letter  is  being  drafted  which  will 
advise  all  Area  and  Field  Offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  Housing  Cooperatives  are  hous- 
ing cooperatives  and  shall  remain  housing 
cooperatives  regardless  of  the  words  which 
may  be  read  in  HUD  Handbook  4350.3. 

When  housing  developer  advocates,  no 
longer  able  to  look  at  the  potential  for  un- 
bridled condominium  conversion  and  new 
construction  development,  and  the  new- 
commercial  type  cooperative  developers  all 
started  looking  more  intensely  with  interest 
at  the  housing  cooperative,  they  moved  with 
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their  Washington  contacts  and  friends  to 
seek  legislation  from  Congres-s  which  would 
permit  a  housing  cooperative  to  become  an 
investment  vehicle  in  the  hands  of  absentee 
owners  rather  than  the  consumer  occupied 
and  controlled  entities  which  has  been  the 
bases  of  the  housing  cooperatives  envious 
success.  NAHC  alone  on  the  national  level 
said— "hey  wait  a  minute— let  us  not  forget 
that  the  cooperative  movement  of  this  coun- 
try, of  which  the  housing  cooperatives  are  a 
part,  has  been  founded  upon  principles." 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  founding  princi- 
ples—as much  as  they  may  have  been 
amended,  modified  or  otherwise  altered- 
still  maintain  that  the  cornerstone  of  their 
existence  is  the  cooperative's  ability  to  pro- 
vide a  product  or  a  service  to  its  members, 
the  consumer  of  that  service  or  product. 
The  concept  of  investment  ownership  or 
providing  a  middle  man  between  the  cooper- 
ative and  its  service  or  product  is  totally 
alien  to  cooperative  concepts  and  principles. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  Section  216-the  housing 
cooperative  section— of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  change  the  definition  of  an  eli- 
gible housing  cooperator  from  the  word  "in- 
dividual" to  the  word  "person"  can  have  no 
other  result  than  to  turn  housing  coopera- 
tives into  investment  and  commercial  pur 
pose  vehicles  and  not  implements  of  con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

NAHC  has  recognized  that  there  are 
cracks,  crevices  and  abysses  in  Section  216 
through  which  some  members  of  NAHC 
could  fall.  NAHC  has  participated  in  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  other  organiza- 
tions raising  the  call  that  Section  216  needs 
to  be  amended— but  it  needs  to  be  amended 
in  a  responsible  fashion  designed  to  avoid 
producing  by  products  which  could  be  more 
harmful  to  housing  cooperatives  than  the 
problems  sought  to  be  cured.  We  need  all  be 
watchful. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  literature 
in  the  housing  cooperative  field.  NAHC.  in  a 
joint  undertaking  with  the  Cooperative 
Housing  Foundation,  has  published  two  up- 
dated publications  dealing  with  housing  co- 
operatives and  their  functioning  and  there 
is  more  to  come. 

And  the  scorecard  can  be  lengthened  to 
include  NAHC's  contribution  to  keeping  the 
Model  Real  Estate  Cooperative  Aci  from  de- 
fining a  housing  cooperative  as  a  developer's 
dream  and  a  consumers  nightmare  NAHC 
is  moderating  the  push  to  put  the  re.sales  of 
housing  cooperative  interests  totaling  into 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  financial  market: 
questioning  the  motivation  that  says  hous- 
ing cooperatives  are  great  but  there  needs 
to  be  more  control  over  their  elt>cted  board'^ 
of  directors:  reminding  the  housing  rommu 
nity  that  the  strength  of  the  housing  coop- 
erative is  that  it  is  a  consumer  owned  entity 
and  that  principle  and  service  takes  the 
place  of  profit  without  sacrificing  survival. 

It  is  these  old  ingredients  of  inherent  mo- 
rality; of  the  built-in  Judaic-Christian  con- 
cept of  service  to  one's  neighbors:  of  the 
basic  concept  of  democracy -which  attract- 
ed me  to  the  potential  of  housing  coopera- 
tives in  our  vast  and  growing  and  alienating 
urban  sprawls  back  when  I  attended  my 
first  NAHC  Conference  in  the  1960s. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  had  a 
vision  -and  as  a  child  growing  up  m  small 
towns  of  this  Nation  — I  became  absorbed  by 
that  vision— the  vision  of  a  democracy  A> 
urban  renewal  destroyed  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  individually  owned  homes  and 
small  apartment  and  flat  buildings  and  re- 
placed   them    with    corporate    and    investor 
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owTied  vertical  communities  of  towering 
little  boxes  stacked  upon  each  other.  I  won- 
dered about  the  future  of  democracy  in  my 
country.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere,  before 
the  existence  of  condominium  ownership.  I 
became  introduced  to  housing  cooperatives: 
and  it  was  so  immediately  apparent  that  the 
combination  of  the  cooperatives  ownership 
of  its  real  estate  and  the  electoral  processes 
built  into  the  cooperative's  functional  struc- 
ture that  here  was  the  answer  as  to  how  de- 
mocracy could  survive. 

The  vision  of  democracy  has  historically 
produced  the  conflict  between  those  with 
faith  in  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  those 
without  it.  During  and  after  our  owti  revolu- 
tion, it  was  the  conflict  between  the  Hamil- 
tonians  as  the  spokepersons  for  the  econom- 
ic aristocrat*  and  Jeffersonian  forerunners 
of  the  later  Populists. 

In  the  same  sense  today  there  are  growing 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  democra- 
cy within  a  housing  cooperative— and 
whether  there  need  to  be  brakes  on  the  will 
of  the  cooperators.  There  are  today  those 
who  have  faith  in  democracy  and  those  who 
question  either  its  efficacy  in  these  econom- 
ic times  or  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  the 
consumers  of  the  cooperative  s  product— its 
housing. 

I  along  with  the  housing  cooperators  who 
make  this  vision  a  reality  every  day  have 
faith  that  a  housing  cooperative  provides 
that  unique  democratic  experience  in  our 
society— an  experience  not  available  to  our 
citizens  in  any  other  form.  Hold  fast  to  the 
conclusion  that  democracy  may  not  be  effi- 
cient but  for  the  consumer  it  is  a  far  superi- 
or form  of  economic  ownership  than  any 
other  presently  available.  It  embodies  the 
frustrated  cry  of  the  late  19th  century  for 
economic  democracy.  As  was  the  unex- 
pressed cornerstone  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.s  conclusions— political  democracy 
cannot  exist  independent  of  economic  de- 
mocracy. 

Beyond  the  beneficial  democratic  impact 
and  experience  inherent  in  the  housing  co- 
operative. IS  that  the  need  is  there  for  us  to 
offer  our  cooperative  housing  experiences. 
our  superior  form  of  ownership  and  living  to 
more  of  our  cooperatives  neighbors  w ho  are 
caught  in  our  nation's  housing  crunch.  This 
majority  can  cause  further  deterioration  of 
housing  and  its  remaining  standards  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  the  majority's  need 
for  housing.  The  pre.ssure  can  well  cause 
each  of  the  existing  local  cooperatives  to 
become  self  contained  fortres.ses.  along  with 
the  housing  of  the  well  to  do.  warding  off 
the  onslaughts  of  the  hou.sing  disadvan- 
taged. 

This  spectre  may  be  rhetorically  and  dra- 
matically overstated  but  only  to  make  the 
impact  of  a  forecast  that  is  factually  accu- 
rate 

F>rofit  motivated  and  non  profit  housing 
without  bifflt-in  tenant  concern  has  and  will 
continue  \X>  destroy  what  little  housing 
stock  we  have  compared  to  demand.  An  m 
creasing  number  of  multi  family  develop- 
ments go  into  HUD  ownership  only  to  be  va- 
cated, abandoned  or  rehabilitated  with  tax- 
payer money  and  sold  off  to  begin  the 
second  cycle  of  exploitation  and  eventual 
default  and  return  to  government  owner- 
ship or  control  and  expense. 

What  is  this  doing  to  people''  It  is  making 
them  more  fearful,  frightened,  panicked,  de- 
manding, hostile,  and  alienated.  Some 
become  organized  and  fight  tenant.s'  battles 
only  to  become  more  frustrated  and  hostile. 
This  occurs  because  they  really  fight  with- 
out goal  or  solution.  They  have  the  vision  of 
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democracy— but  without  the  means  to 
achieve  it.  They  do  possess  power— but  with- 
out the  vehicle  through  which  it  can  be  ef- 
fective. The  housing  cooperative  movement 
has  the  answer— a  vehicle  through  which 
economic  democracy  in  the  controlling  of 
one's  owTi  living  environment  can  be 
achieved. 

We  know  from  experience  that  "people 
power"  does  work.  Existing  housing  coop- 
eratives speak  of  better  values— both  in 
terms  of  "bricks  and  mortar"  and  In  human 
values. 

In  your  discussions  during  the  Confer- 
ence, please  remember  you  are  building  on 
the  experiences  of  others  and  your  contribu- 
tions become  that  upon  which  others  will 
build.  With  the  contributions  you  make 
daily  in  your  housing  cooperatives  and 
which  you  make  at  these  conferences,  we 
know  that  the  totality  of  our  experiences, 
housing  cooperator  and  professionals  to- 
gether, offer  an  expressway  for  people  to 
participate  in  a  positive  manner  to  maintain 
and  improve  that  in  which  they  have  a  pro- 
prietary interest,  to  avoid  feelings  of  isola- 
tion, of  fear,  of  being  intimidated,  and  to 
provide  not  only  an  atmosphere— but  the 
experience— which  together  make  up  the 
arena  in  which  one  can  develop  a  sense  of 
self  worth. 

Let  us  go  to  our  workshops  and  our  discus- 
sions bearing  in  mind  that  we.  in  the  hous- 
ing cooperative  movement  and  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Cooperatives,  pos- 
sess a  most  valuable  asset  and  with  it  a  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  it  and  to  improve 
ourselves  with  it. 

Continue,  as  you  have,  to  focus. 

To  focus  your  long  term  dedication  to 
housing  cooperatives. 

It  is  your  focus  on  that  one  thing  which 
has  made  you  the  leaders. 

Has  made  you  the  experienced  ones. 

You  do  one  thing. 

You  do  Co  ops  right. 

I  thank  you.« 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR    CLIFFORD  G. 
DOBSON 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

Of  CALIFOFMA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rio 
Hondo  Community  College  District, 
serving  the  34Th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, is  losing  one  of  its  major  educa- 
tional leaders  m  Dr,  Clifford  G. 
Dobson.  Dr.  Dobson  was  elected  to  the 
Rio  Hondo  Board  of  Trustees  m  1962 
and  served  as  its  first  board  president. 
This  month.  Dr.  Dobson  will  be  retir- 
ing after  over  20  years  of  excellent 
service  to  the  community  and  its  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  Rio  Hondo  College  campus  is  a 
living  testimonial  to  Dr.  Dobson's 
abilities  and  successes.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  pass  the  bonds 
that  enabled  the  community  college 
district  to  buy  and  build  the  present 
campus.  Looking  down  upon  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  Rio  Hondo  Community 
College  is  one  of  California's  most 
beautiful  educational  institutions. 
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Dr.  Dobson  also  has  contributed  in  a 
very  large  way  to  the  entire  California 
edurationai  process.  He  has  been  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Califor- 
nia Community  College  Trustees  Asso- 
ciation, a  delegate  to  the  California 
School  Boards  Assembly,  and  past 
president  of  the  Whittier  Area  School 
Trustees  Association. 

His  administrative  skills  have  trans- 
lated to  the  classroom  and  numerous 
professional  organizations.  Dr.  Dobson 
is  professor  emeritus  and  former  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies at  California  State  University.  Los 
Angeles.  Also,  he  has  held  visiting  pro- 
fessorships in  a  number  of  universities 
including  UCLA  and  USC  and  has 
served  as  president  of  numerous  pro- 
fessional groups. 

A  resident  of  Pico  Rivera.  Dr.  Clif- 
ford G.  Dobson  is  a  public  servant  who 
can  look  back  on  his  many  contribu- 
tions with  pride.  He  is  a  model  of  hard 
work,  creativity,  and  discipline.  He  is 
someone  whom  the  Los  Angeles  area 
owes  much  and  whom  the  Rio  Hondo 
Community  College  District,  in  par- 
ticular, will  miss* 
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HON,  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
m  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  will 
consider,  H.R.  1904,  The  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983  this  week.  At 
that  time,  an  amendment  which  I 
strongly  support,  the  family  violence 
amendment  will  be  introduced  by  my 
colleague.  George  Miller. 

This  amendment  would  provide  Fed- 
eral funding  to  assist  States  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  family  violence  and 
provide  shelter  and  related  services  to 
victims  of  family  violence  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education  which  has  juris- 
diction over  domestic  violence,  I  would 
like  to  provide  for  the  Record  excerpts 
from  letters  which  the  subcommittee 
has  received  concerning  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  for  domestic  vio- 
lence programs.  Tf^ese  letters  cite  pos 
sible  closings  of  sh,elters  and  the  in- 
creased demand  fof  services  for  vic- 
tims, abusers,  and  children.  They  fur- 
ther describe  how  'the  demand  for 
these  services  far  exceeds  the  current 
services  available. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  following 
excerpts  bring  to  the  realization  of 
this  body  the  severity  of  the  growing 
problem  of  family  violence  and  the 
need  to  support  Federal  funding  for 
related  programs.  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  family  violence  amendment 
when  ii  comes  to  the  floor. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
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First  of  all.  wp  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  having  permanent  and  reliable 
fundinK  for  .shelters  and  pro-ams  geared 
for  assisting  victims  of  domestic  violence. 
Secondly,  we  would  like  to  stress  the  need 
for  developinK  and  implementing  education- 
al programs  .so  as  to  inform  the  public  of 
both  the  widespread  existence  of  domestic 
violence,  and  the  fact  that  this  type  of  be 
havior  is  wrong  and  unacceptable.  We  will 
not  make  strides  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem until  we  educate  society  that  violence  in 
the  home  must  be  eliminated.  We  therefore 
feel  that  any  Federal  assistance  targeted  for 
the  area  of  domestic  violence  should  include 
funding  for  both  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing shelters  for  victims,  and  for  educating 
society  with  respect  to  the  problem. 
Barbara  R  Drake, 
Kathryn  R.  Wetli. 

Chairmen. 

Family  and  Children  Services. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Our  agency's  experience  in  counseling 
troubled  families  reinforces  research  find 
ings  that  domestic  violence  is  more  than  an 
individual  problem  of  the  perpetrator. 
Causes  and  effects  extend  to  other  members 
of  present  and  next-generation  families 
whe'e  violence  occurs,  whether  these  are  le- 
gally or  informally  established.  Some  vic- 
timized spouses  with  strong  hopes  for  sus- 
taining marriages  may  allow  their  own 
abuse  and  even  stand  that  of  powerle.ss  chil- 
dren. Children,  whether  observers  or  vic- 
tims, meanwhile  learn  from  their  parents 
specific  behaviors  and  expectations  influ- 
encing their  self-esteem  and  treatment  of 
their  own  offspring. 

While  federal  support  for  shelter  assist- 
ance to  injured  spouses  and  children  is 
clearly  needed,  so  too  Is  support  for  pro- 
grams of  mtervention  into  the  family  dy- 
namics and  the  context  where  domestic  vio- 
lence occurs  in  order  to  lessen  possibilities 
for  its  repeated  occurrence. 

Allen  R.  Smith. 
Executive  Director. 

Women's  Center  and  Shelter 

or  Greater  Pittsbi'rch. 

In  1982  Women's  Center  and  Shelter  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  which  serves  all  of  Alle- 
gheny County  and  beyond,  sheltered  574 
women  and  children  and  turned  away  .585 
due  to  lack  of  space.  In  August  1983  we  are 
moving  to  larger  permanent  quarters  to  ac- 
commodate thi'  ever  increasing  dem-dnd. 
This  substantially  increases  our  operating 
costs  yet  we  feel  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
grow  to  meet  the  need.  We  provide  vital  life 
saving  services  and  shtlter  ior  the  homeless 
and  we  cannot  continue  to  turn  women  and 
children  away. 

We  experienced  a  58  percent  increase  in 
services  in  January  1983  as  compared  to 
January  1982. 

Martha  a.  Friday, 
Executive  Director. 

Women  in  Transition. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  multi-faceted 
women's  agencies  in  the  country.  Women  in 
Transition  brings  eleven  years  of  experience 
to  the  task.-  of  developing  and  providing 
specialized  services  to  battered  women  and 
their  families,  women  in  marital  transition, 
single-parent  women.  and  women 
(re)ei.tering  the  workforce.  WIT  Is  recog- 
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nized  as  a  leader  in  the  development  of  local 
services  for  women,  particularly  for  services 
to  low-Income  and  minority  women. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  sustained  a  dra 
matic  drop  in  funding  to  support  our  serv- 
ices to  battered  women  and  their  families. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  develop  new 
sources  of  support  for  this  population,  most 
of  whom  cannot  afford  even  minimal  fees  to 
cover  the  many  services  they  require.  The 
attached  text  is  an  excerpt  from  a  new  pro- 
gram we  have  developed  to  work  with  cou- 
ples experiencing  violence  In  their  relation- 
ship. At  this  time  we  are  seeking  funding  to 
support  the  implementation  of  this  project. 
Sarah  Lynne  McMahon. 

Executive  Director. 

YWCA. 

Fresrio.  Calif. 

To  date,  our  program  alone  has  served 
over  16.000  families  affected  by  domestic  vi- 
olence. Our  services  include  emergency 
refuge,  food,  clothing,  crises  intervention  on 
our  24-hour  hotline,  individual  and  group 
counseling,  transportation,  legal  advocacy 
and  information  on  domestic  violence.  We 
also  provide  structured  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  batterers. 

The  Marjaree  Mason  Center  serves  over 
5000  clients  per  year,  over  500  children  per 
year,  over  300  men  per  vt  ar:  but  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  never  been  nble  to  house  all 
of  the  women  and  children  who  have 
needed  us. 

Marianne  J.  Jones. 

Progra-m  Director. 

WOMANSPLACE, 

McKpesport,  Pa. 

Domestic  violence  legislation  i;  crucially 
needed  at  this  time.  As  more  and  more 
human  seivlces  programs  are  cut  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  domestic  violence  victims  are  left 
With  fewer  of  the  resources  needed  to  leave 
violent  home  situations.  Women  have  less 
money  and  less  food  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  face  tighter  federal  housing  reg- 
ulations, a  stifled  job  market,  and  more 
striiigenl  day  care  requirements.  Traditional 
avenues  of  escape,  such  as  family  and 
friends,  have  been  cut  off  to  abused  women. 
Most  families  have  been  affected  by  unem- 
plo.\ment  and  welfare  cuts  and  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  in  the  homeless. 

Now  that  more  and  more  doors  are  clo.sed 
to  victims  of  domestic  violence,  more  victims 
arc  turning  to  domestic  violence  programs 
than  ever  before.  Womansplace  is  privileged 
to  be  located  in  Penivsylvania.  where  we  are 
part  of  a  network  of  domestic  violence  pro- 
grams who  have  the  support  of  the  Thorn- 
burgh  administration,  local  government, 
and  the  community.  Yet.  we  turn  away  at 
least  5  families  for  every  family  we  can 
serve. 

In  the  past  year,  with  unemployment  in 
the  Mon  Valley  soaring,  we  have  had 
women  calling  our  center  who  have  been 
sheltering  their  children  in  a  car  or  a  con- 
demned building.  The  inevitable  stress  and 
tension  of  unemployment  are  taking  an  ex- 
plosive toll  on  women  and  children.  Men 
who  have  been  "slappers"  in  the  past  are  es- 
calating violence  in  their  homes  in  tune 
with  the  level  of  frustration  building  within 
them.  The  intensity  of  abuse  has  dramati- 
cally increased  with  the  unemployment  rate 
and  long  durations  of  joblessness  suffered— 
threats  with  knives  and  guns,  hospital  *  *  *. 

Abu.sed  women  and  their  children  need 
your  help.  Please  join  with  your  colleagues 
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to  work   for  passage  of  domestic  violence 
funding  legislation  this  year. 

Francine  E.  Rose, 
Executive  Director. 


State  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Health  and 

Rehabilitative  Services. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services  (HRS)  has  provided  funding 
through  a  specific  Marriage  Licen.se  Trust 
Fund  to  this  agency  since  1979.  HRS  has 
been  the  only  public  funding  available  for 
this  problem.  It  is  because  of  the  account- 
ability and  community  support  that  we  feel 
the  agency  is  most  deserving. 

Any  additional  funding  resulting  from 
Federal  Legislation  would  most  assuredly 
assist  in  extending  more  comprehensive 
quality  services  to  all  members  of  the  fami- 
lies impacted  by  domestic  violence.  Our 
level  of  expertise  In  monitoring  and  allocat- 
ing funds  to  this  shelter  could  be  a  viable 
mechanism  for  delivering  Federal  funds. 
David  H.  Dunbar, 
District  Adrninistrator. 

Casa  Protegida  Julia  de  Burgos. 
As  founder  of  Casa  Protegida  Julia  de 
Burgos,  Puerto  Rico's  only  service  provides 
to  battered  women  and  their  children.  I 
urge  you  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  with 
all  due  speed  so  that  the  legislation  can 
move  on  to  the  House  floor  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. We  here  In  Puerto  Rico  are  experienc- 
ing the  same  serious  Increase  in  domestic  vi- 
olence and  demand  for  our  services  as  other 
programs  nationwide.  We  have  to  turn  away 
as  many  as  6  to  8  families  daily  for  lack  o! 
space  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  full  govern- 
ment acceptance  of  their  responsibility  to 
these  families.  As  Surgeon  General  Everett 
Koop  recently  said.  "If  we  truly  care  about 
the  future  of  our  society  then  we  have  to 
move  to  confront  the  terrible  Implications 
of  family  violence  In  America." 

Mary  Anne  Maldonado, 

Vice  President. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Today,  one  of  the  only  resources  our  socie- 
ty provides  women  in  this  outrageous  situa- 
tion Is  shelters  staffed  and  run  by  members 
of  the  communities  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  these  women  and  their  children. 
Funding  Is  allocated  by  local  charities,  fund 
raising  projects,  tind  some  city  or  county 
gov't,  provision,  depending  on  the  area. 
Many  of  these  shelters  offer  support  and 
education  for  these  women  to  inform  them 
that  as  adult,  noncriminal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  Is  no  justifi- 
cation that  they  should  be  treated  Inside  or 
out  of  a  domestic  relationship  with  physical 
coercion.  Hopefully  these  women  learn  that 
such  relationships  are  very  destructive  psy- 
chologically and  will  have  longterm  prob- 
lematic effects  on  their  children. 

Unfortunately,  shelters  and  support  for 
battered  women  only  address  one-half  of 
the  problem.  Statistics  have  shown  that, 
without  Intervention  of  some  kind,  the  ba' 
lenng  behavior  of  a  man  does  not  stop,  de- 
.spite  his  slnrere  intentions  of  .'^topping  it  In 
fact,  over  time,  it  tends  to  escalate  Even  if  a 
woman  !eB\es  a  violent  man,  it  will  not  stop 
his  battering  behavior,  for  it  will  emerge  in 
hl.s  next  relationship  and  the  next.  These 
luen  need  help  Many  of  them  are  Vietnam 
vet«erans  Most  of  them  obser\'ed  battering 
and  were  battered  as  children  The  problem 
i.s  deepseated.  The  problem  is  not  being  rec- 
ognized   by    the    local    communities    whose 
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focus  has  been  on  the  woman.  Both  women 
and  men  are  victims. 

Boulder  County  Safehouse.» 


Lf:TTf:R  FROM  GRKNAD.A 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

Lif  .MirH.'';-'. N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Norerriber  9,  19S3 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  re- 
turning from  my  trip  over  the  week- 
end to  Grenada.  I  am  all  the  more  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  owed,  once  again,  to  those 
individuals  who  serve  in  our  Nation's 
military  forces.  The  case  of  Grenada 
underlines  that  it  is  not  just  a  debt 
owed  by  the  American  people  but  by 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world  v,ho  are  able  to  enjoy  that  free- 
dom, without  fear  of  outside  aggres- 
sion, by  virtue  of  the  protection  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States.  The  grat- 
itude we  feel  this  week  is  shared  by 
many  Grenadians  who  feel  freed  from 
a  threatening  force  by  the  action  of 
our  country.  During  my  trip,  I  was 
given  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Farris  which  exemplifies  that 
spirit.  I  include  it  for  the  Record 
today  as  a  way  of  passing  on  the 
thanks  of  one  young  woman  to  the 
American  people: 

Dear  Chief  Com.ma.nder.  Greetings  in  the 
name  of  our  great  heavenly  Father.  My 
name  Is  CosU  Garcia  and  I'm  23  years  of 
age. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Grenada.  I  will 
like  you  to  convey  our  greatest  thanks  to 
your  President,  who  sent  you  all  and  then  to 
all  those  under  your  command  Let  them 
know  that  we  appreciate  what  they  have 
dore  and  are  doing  for  us.  We  regret  very 
much  the  death  of  many  of  your  fellow  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  for  us.  Please 
convey  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  rela- 
tives back  in  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  I  say  thank  you  so  very  much. 
May  God  bless  each  of  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Garcia, 
A  citizen  of  Grenada.^ 


OPPOSING  WINTER  NAVIGATION 
ON   rHE  GREAT  LAKES 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

or  MICHIC.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  19S3 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3,  the  CoirLmittee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water  related  resources.  In  section 
1123,  the  committee  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a 
full-year  extension  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  10- 
month  extension  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 
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My  congressional  district  borders  a 
major  connecting  channel  of  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  Across  my  district, 
constituents  remember  all  too  well  the 
attempts  in  the  1970's  to  extend  the 
navigation  season.  The  corps'  demon- 
stration program  operated  the  water- 
way from  1971  through  1979  during 
the  winter  months  to  test  the  viability 
of  winter  navigation.  While  few  com- 
panies could  afford  to  operate  their 
commercial  vessels  in  the  winter 
months  during  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, those  few  that  did  made  it  more 
than  apparent  to  the  people  living  on 
the  lakes  that  winter  navigation  must 
be  stoppea. 

Since  ti'iis  past  August,  these  people 
have  almost  literally  taken  to  the 
streets  in  outrage  at  the  current  com- 
mittee proposal.  Letters  from  constitu- 
tents  and  resolutions  from  organiza- 
tions and  local  units  of  government 
have  poured  into  my  office.  These 
people  are  angry  because  they  have  al- 
ready experienced  winter  navigation. 
These  people  know  the  destruction  of 
the  waterfront  property:  the  threat  to 
wildlife  populations:  the  murderous 
impact  on  fisheries  and  submerged 
flora  and  fauna:  and  the  deterioration 
of  their  recreation  resources— an  inte- 
gral component  of  their  personal  and 
economic  livelihood.  They  are  further 
baffled  by  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  multihundred  million  dollar  project 
during  a  period  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  constituents' 
recent  correspondence  on  winter  navi- 
gation. 

Resolution  83-50  Opposing  Winter 
Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 

Whereas,  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  views  with  serious  concern 
and  opposes  the  proposed  Winter  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting 
channels,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  devastating  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels  and  especially 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  County,  the  dangers  to  the 
environment  in  particular  the  fish,  fowl, 
and  mammals,  are  not  offset  by  the  sup- 
posed benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  Winter  Navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Its  connecting  chan- 
nels: Now,  therefore,  be  it  ( 

Resolved  by  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  speaking  on  behaU  of  all 
county  citizens  as  follows:  That  by  these 
Presents,  the  St,  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  hereby  urges  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  Navigation  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  lUs  connecting  channels 
dur:ng  the  winter  months,  be  it  further. 

Resolved  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  representing  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Gover- 
nor James  Blanchard  • 
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PKRSONAL  EXPl^ANATION 

HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsday.  .November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  official  bu.siness  in  my  district  on 
Fridav.  November  4,  1983.  I  was 
unable  to  bt-  her*-  and  missed  the  vote 
on  pja^sase  of  H.R.  2114.  the  Maritime 
Administration  authorization  bill.  If  I 
had  bet'n  here.  I  would  have  voted  yes. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  acted  expeditiously  in 
reporting  this  legislation  which  I  feel 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  maritime  policy. 
Of  late  there  has  been  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
and  its  role  in  the  U.S.  economy  and 
our  Nations  defense.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  passed  this  legisla- 
tion and.  in  doing  so,  has  taken  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  viable  U.S.  merchant 
fleet.* 


A  DECISIVE  LEADER 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOM.ARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all    Americans    are    conscious    of    the 
tense     months     through     which     the 
world  has  been  passing  over  the  last 
year.  Terrorist  attacks  in  Lebanon  in 
April   and  October  against   American 
diplomatic  and  military  personnel,  the 
Soviet  destruction  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner,    demonstrations     in     Western 
Europe    against    missile    deployment 
and   U.S.    actions    in   Grenada.    What 
many    people    do    not    realize    is    the 
common   threat   underlying   all   these 
crises  is  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet-in- 
spired subversion,  terrorism  and  disin- 
formation. The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
the   United  States   has   had   to  make 
some  tough  decisions  to  protect  its  se- 
curity and  national  interests  through- 
out   the    world.    In    all    these    crises. 
President  Reagan  has  taken  responsi- 
ble, decisive  action  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat.    I   think   the   commentary   by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  the 
October  30  edition  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers offers  a  clear,  reasoned  assess- 
ment of  President  Reagan's  actions. 
A  Decisive  Leader 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
New  YoRK.-Thl.s  ha-s  been  a  weeli  when 
Ronald  Reagan  s  leadership  was  on  the  line 
as   probably    no   American   president's    has 
been  in  so  many  parUs  of  the  world  in  so 
short  a  time  since  the  Second  World  War 
Sometimes  we  forget  that  decisive  leader 
ship  is  as  nece.ssary  lo  our  democracy  as  is 
the  consent  of  our  people  lo  what  is  done  in 
their   name.    I    would   say    that   President 
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Reagan  has  shown  that  deci.sivf  leadership 
in  extremely  difficult  cirrum-stances. 

In  I^banon.  in  dealing  with  the  pacifist 
wave  threatening  our  security  against 
Russia  and,  now.  in  Grenada,  he  is  up 
against  challenges  a  lot  harder  to  get  a  grip 
on  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  faced  when 
dealing  with  Hitler  and  Japan.  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  people  of  his  day  had  no 
doubt  about  just  who  the  enemy  was. 

These  days,  a  disturbingly  large  number 
of  Americans  and  Western  Europeans  seem 
completely  confused  on  that  point.  Some, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  plain  evidence,  try 
to  tell  us  that  there  is  no  enemy  or  that,  if 
there  is  one,  it's  our  own  government.  I 
sometimes  have  been  afraid  that  this  mud 
died,  mischievous  kind  of  thinking  would 
wind  up  making  it  Impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can president  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ities as  chief  of  the  worlds  leading  democra- 
cy. The  events  of  the  past  week  have  reas- 
sured me. 

It  may  seem  even  farther  politically  than 
it  is  in  miles  from  the  big  Western  European 
peace"  rallies  to  the  Grenada  invasion  by  a 
combined  U.S.  Caribbean  nations  force, 
which  topped  it  off.  But  there  is  a  vital  con 
necting  thread  between  them.  It  also  winds 
Us  way  around  Lebanon  where,  between  the 
other  two  events  so  many  young  Marines 
died  in  an  unspeakable  terrorist  attack 

In  all  three,  a  sizeable  and  certainly  vocif- 
erous body  of  Western  opinion  condemns 
American  efforts  to  defend  itself  and  iU 
friends.  Do  nothing,  say  the  nothing-doing 
types.  To  act.  they  insist,  is  immoral  "  or 
dangerous  or  futile.  Don't  match  existing 
Soviet  missile  power  in  Europe- it  s  morally 
wrong,  it  might  provoke  the  Russians,  it's 
militarily  irrelevant.  Pull  the  Marines  out  of 
Lebanon -they  have  no  business  there. 
Their  presence  might  lead  to  confrontation 
with  the  Russians,  they  aren't  doing  any 
good,  anyway  Invading  Grenada  was  gun 
boat  '  diplomacy  and  what  could  be  worse 
than  that'  It  puts  the  U.S.  on  the  same 
moral  plane'  as  the  SovieU.  according  to 
the  nothing-doers  (who.  as  it  happens,  usu 
ally  find  little  wrong  with  Soviet  morality  i 
President  Reagan  simply  has  not  let  him 
self  be  swaved  by  this  pontificating.  He 
knows  instinctively  that  it  contains  the  seed 
of  political  and  military  paralysis.  That  kind 
of  instinctive  knowledge  is  the  mark  of  a 
leader.  Jimmy  Carter  did  not  have  it.  unfor 
lunaiely.  but  Ronald  Reagan  has  shown  he 
does. 

On  putting  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  to  restore  the  credibility  of 
NATO  defenses,  he  has  displayed  the  self 
confidence  to  meet  the  Russians  halfway, 
but  has  l)een  unintimldated  by  the  emotion- 
al and  mostly  ignorant  outcry  against  de 
ployment  In  a  week  like  the  one  we  have 
just  gone  through,  the  Euromissiles  Issue 
may  look  dry  and  undramatic.  but  its  impli 
cations  are  probably  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  Caribbean  and  Middle  East 
crisis. 

Of  the  back  to  back  troubles  Reagan  has 
been  dealing  with.  Lebanon  in  some  ways  is 
the  most  complex  for  Americans  It  has  pro 
duced  horrible  unexpected  carnage  for  us. 
There  is  no  political  .solution  in  sight.  There 
may  never  be  one  Yet  the  president  has 
made  clear  the  Marines  will  remain  I  think 
his  decision  was  based  on  a  realization  that 
he  had  no  choice.  Occasionally,  decisive 
leadership  boils  down  to  having  no  choice 
and  grimly  accepting  it.  A  century  ago. 
Great  Britain  the  America  of  its  day- 
fought  and  endured  countless,  inconclusive 
brushftre  wars  in  order  to  protect  what  his 
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tory  now  looks  back  on  nu.st».lxuHll>  a.^  the 
•■Pax  Britannica  •■  Tho.se  old  Hnti.sh  leaders 
knew  that  there  were  not  alway.s  perfect  .so 
lutions  of  their  global  probUm.s  Tli<\  also 
knew  that  did  not  absolve  them  of  the  need 
lo  face  up  to  them.  Reagan  understands 
that  too. 

The  blast  of  oiitraK>  '  t;;i'  ►■!•  •  '•  '1  the  Gre- 
nada landing  wa-s  a-s  on.  id. .!  :i.  ;'  'va.s  pre- 
dictable. Both  h' r.  :ir.d  ;itir-;il  1<<  ..^;i:i  has 
been  accused  ol  l.'ial;,  br.  nk;iiK  ;u  ►  t' s.sion 
and  endangering  the  lives  of  Americans, 
mostly  students,  on  Grenada.  The  criticism 
conveniently  ignores  that  the  U.S.  was 
asked  to  intervene  by  Grenada's  frightened 
and  worried  Caribbean  neighbors,  a  half- 
dozen  of  whom  joined  in  the  military  action. 
And  what  would  the  critics  have  said  if  the 
wild  men  who  seized  control  of  the  island 
after  murdering  Its  prime  minister  had  used 
the  one  thousand  or  so  Americans  there  as 
hostages,  a  la  Iran.  It  appears  now  that  the 
administration  had  proof  positive  that  this 
was  exactly  what  they  planned  to  do. 
Reagan  preferred  to  risk  a  congressional 
and  public  storm  to  the  risk  of  another  Ira 
nian  humiliation.  A  refreshing  exception  to 
the  carping  of  Reagan's  Democratic  oppo- 
nents has  been  House  Leader  Tip  O'Neill 
who.  putting  patriotism  ahead  of  politics, 
has  given  statesmanlike  support  lo  the 
President. 

As  President  Reagan  made  clear  in  his  tel- 
evision address  Thursday,  sound  strategic 
reasons  dictated  swift  military  action  in 
Grenada.  A  large  shipment  of  heavy  Soviet- 
built  military  equipment  was  spotted  on  its 
way  there  from  Cuba  so  It  was  judged  wise 
to  strike  before  it  arrived.  The  surprisingly 
heavy  resistance  put  up  by  the  Cuban 
workers"  on  the  island  seems  to  have 
proved  the  correctness  of  that  decision. 

There  wasn  t  a  single,  overriding  reason  to 
invade  Grenada,  but  several.  Taken  togeth- 
er, they  add  up  to  a  conclusive  case  for 
doing  it.  But  with  re-election  coming  up.  it 
took  more  courage  for  President  Reagan  lo 
act  than  not  to  act.  That,  too,  is  the  mark  of 
a  leader. 

I  have  a  feeling  we  will  look  back  on  the 
Grenada  episode  as  the  moment  the  U.S. 
said,  no  farther."  to  Soviet-Cuban  en- 
croachment In  our  backyard.  If  it  is  the  end 
of  the  long  period  of  slow  retreat  by  us  that 
began  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  defeat,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  to  be  glad,  not 
mad.  about.* 
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keep  the  light  of  libertv  burning 
bright.  I  recognize  and  thank  the  indi- 
viduals of  VFW  Po.st  1718  of  Penbrook 
tor  their  50  years  of  contributions  to 
our  free  society.* 


VFW  POST  1718 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 

9  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend VFW  Post  1718  of  Penbrook. 
Pa.,  for  50  years  of  service  to  American 
veterans  and  to  the  American  people. 
The  work  of  the  VFW  is  far  from  over. 
There  are  issues  and  events  which 
command  veterans  to  take  part  in  the 
national  debate  of  these  is.sues  on  a 
daily  basis.  They  are  the  .same  issues 
that  are  the  focus  of  our  daily  debate 
in  this  Chamber  The  VFW  is  an  orga- 
nization that  reminds  us  of  the  veter- 
ans  role  in  America's  history;  a  role 
that  has  been  to  fight  unselfishly  to 


NEED  FOR  FINANCIALLY  SOUND 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OK  Missorm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Norembrr  9.  19S3 

•  Mr  SKELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
ciiiiure  i.s  our  Nation'.s  bigge.st  indu.stry 
and  employer,  and  our  bigge.st  dollar 
earner  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  an  indus- 
tr.N-  who.se  method.s  and  practices  are 
envied  and  emulated  around  the 
world.  Yet.  today.  American  agricul- 
ture remains  in  its  most  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  since  the  Great  Depre.ssJon. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  1983  Convention  of  the 
Mi.s.souri  A.ssociation  of  Farmer  Elect- 
ed Committeemen.  In  my  speech.  I  dis- 
cussed the  inadequacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  response  to  the  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture, what  can  be  done  to  bring  about 
a  subsiantiaL  long-term  improvement 
in  the  farm  economy,  and  the  need  for 
a  romprehensive,  national  debate  on 
farm  policy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  our  Vihole  economy  i.s 
biused  on  a  financially  sound  agricul- 
ture. A  healthy  farm  economy  is  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
my  remarks  to  the  Mi.s.souri  Associa- 
tion of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Speech  to  Missouri  Association  of  P.^R.MtR 
ELEtTTED  Committeemen 

Agriculture  is  our  nation's  biggest  indus- 
try and  employer,  and  our  biggest  dollar 
earner  in  foreign  trade.  As  an  industry,  it  is 
bigger  than  the  auto,  steel,  and  housing  in- 
dustries combined.  Our  whole  economy  is 
dependent  upon  a  financially  sound  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  the  base— the  foundation— for  all 
else.  American  agricultural  productivity  has 
made  us  the  best  fed  people  on  earth,  even 
though  we  spend  the  lowest  percentage  of 
our  income  on  food. 

We  know  all  this.  It  has  become  a  cliche 
around  the  world.  American  fanning  is 
viewed  here,  and  elsewhere,  as  a  miracle  of 
civilization.  Economists  and  historians  agree 
that  the  great  belt  of  agriculture  which 
runs  through  the  American  Midwest,  and 
the  American  ingenuity  at  farming,  has  en- 
abled our  nation  to  achieve  its  central  place 
on  the  world  stage. 

Unfortunately.  American  family  farmtr.s 
today  are  experiencing  the  most  serious  fi- 
nancial situation  since  the  Great  Depres 
sion.  Farm  prices  continue  to  be  too  low  to 
cover  costs  of  production.  Net  farm  income 
dropped  22  percent  from  1981  to  1982  lAnd 
value.s  have  been  steadily  derlininK.  and 
farm  debt  i.s  at  record  leveLs.  Interest  rate.'- 
remain  unacceptably  high.  Unable  to  carry 
their  heavy  debt  load,  many  farmers  are 
faced  with  the  lo.s.s  of  furttier  r-rdit  Farm 
foreclosures  are  at  a  high  level 

Ominously,  the  value  of  US  agricultural 
exports  is  expected  lo  decline  for  the  second 
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consecutive  year.  From  a  high  of  $43,78  bil- 
lion in  1980  1981.  it  is  forecast  to  be  $35.5 
billion  for  1982  1983.  Export  \olume  like- 
wise continues  to  drop  It  reached  163.9  mil- 
lion tons  in  1979  1980.  but  is  projected  to  be 
149  million  tons  in  1982   1983 

Why  IS  this  happening'  Are  we  talking 
about  another  American  industry  w.hose 
time  has  passed,  an  industry  whose  methods 
and  practices  have  become  obsolete''  Abso- 
lutely not.  If  anything,  the  American 
farmer  is  too  good  at  his  job.  too  efficient. 
This  is  not  a  sector  of  the  economy  which 
needs  retraining,  relocation,  reindustrializa- 
tion.  re-education,  or  investment  in  innova- 
tive techniques  or  procedures.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  American  family  farmer  is  al- 
ready high-tech,  and  his  methods  and  prac- 
tices are  envied,  and  emulated,  around  the 
world. 

The  Government's  response  lo  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  agriculture  has  been,  frankly, 
inadequate  at  best,  and  downright  counter- 
productive at  worst.  The  federal  deficit,  a 
major  factor  in  high  interest  rates,  has  been 
running  at  record  levels,  and  is  projected  to 
increa.se  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  ill- 
advised  1980  grain  embargo  reduced  the 
American  share  of  the  Soviet  grain  market 
from  75  percent  to  20  percent  as  our  agricul- 
tural rompetitor.s  expanded  production  and 
filled  the  void.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the 
embargo  extended  beyond  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  helping  to  revive  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  an  unreliable  trading  partner.  The 
recent  announcement  of  a  new  long-term 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet.s  was  a  posi- 
tive step,  but  it  took  almost  two  years  after 
the  previous  one  had  expired  for  these  ne- 
gotiations to  be  completed  Even  though  ag- 
ricultural exports  have  decreased  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  refused  to  support  Congressional 
efforts  to  utilize  the  enormous  potential  of 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  to  expand  the  markets  for  our  farm 
commodities.  As  the  original  House  sponsor 
of  the  legislation  creating  the  f^ind.  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  Administrations 
performance  in  this  area.  They  have  con- 
stantly stressed  the  need  to  increase  farm 
exports,  but  their  deeds  have  not  matched 
their  words. 

You  are  all  loo  familiar  with  another  area 
where  government  rhetoric  has  not  been 
supported  by  action.  The  present  adminis- 
tration took  office  promising  to  return  gov- 
ernment to  the  local  level.  Yet.  last  year,  we 
saw  them  come  forward  with  the  incredible 
propo.sal  to  reduce  the  number  of  communi- 
ty committees  within  the  agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  cut  back 
the  number  of  meetings  for  the  committees, 
and  remove  local  financial  control,  Fortu 
nately.  this  ill-advised  and  misguided  pro 
posal  was  not  carried  out.  due  m  no  small 
part  to  the  protest,s  raised  by  you  and  other 
members  of  the  farm  community 

However,  indications  are  that  USDA  offi- 
cials have  not  totally  put  this  idea  to  rest. 
For  that  reason.  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  an 
original  cosporLsor  of  H,R,  3746,  the  "Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  Act  of  1983".  when  it  was  intro- 
duced on  August  2.  As  you  know,  this  legis- 
lation requires  that  the  number  of  commu- 
nity committees  be  at  lea.st  equal  to  the 
number  in  existence  on  December  31.  1980 
In  addition,  it  extends  the  terms  of  mem 
bers  of  community  committees  from  one  to 
three  years,  requires  community  committees 
lo  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year,  specifies 
the  duties  of  community  committees,  and 
provides  for  .salary  and  travel  expenses  for 
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members  of  county  and  community  commit- 
tees. 

Community  committees  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  programs  operated  by  the  ASCS. 
Since  they  are  made  up  of  working  farmers, 
elected  by  their  neighbors,  they  have  given 
these  farm  programs  a  grassroots  participa- 
tion and  a  responsiveness  to  local  needs 
matched  by  few  other  government  pro- 
grams. Through  the  years,  community  com- 
mittees have  been  instrumental  in  detecting 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  USDA  programs. 
They  have  returned  to  the  government 
many  times  the  cost  of  their  operation.  The 
proposal  to  reduce  the  level  of  participation 
of  community  committees  within  ASCS  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  responsibility  for 
farm  programs  being  taken  away  from 
working  farmers  at  the  local  level  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Washington  bureau- 
crats. To  do  this  at  a  time  when  our  farm 
economy  is  in  its  worst  state  since  the  Great 
Depression  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  happen 

This  summer  our  area  of  the  nation  expe- 
rienced one  of  its  worst  droughts  m  nearly 
50  years.  Though  a  disaster  relief  program 
was  eventually  put  into  effect  for  those  Mis- 
souri counties  which  were  ravaged  by  the 
drought,  it  was  lacking  in  several  respects. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Administration  failed 
to  use  the  broad  authority  it  has  under  cur- 
rent law  to  provide  appropriate  disaster 
relief  to  farmers  who  were  struck  by 
drought.  A  particular  shortcoming  was  the 
failure  to  pro\  ide  payments  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  feed. 

Secondly,  the  Administration  has  relied 
too  heavily  on  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program,  according  to  feedback  that  I  have 
received  from  farmers  in  my  Congressional 
District,  Indications  are  that  few  farmers 
participate  in  the  program,  and  those  that 
do  find  the  benefits  inadequate  when  com- 
pared to  the  cost.  When  we  look  at  farm 
programs  again  in  1985.  I  believe  we  should 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  our  disaster  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Recently,  witnesses  at  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  hearing 
found  fault  with  another  aspect  of  USDA's 
tiandlmg  of  the  farm  crisis.  These  leading 
agricultural  economists  and  farm  organiza- 
tion representatives  charged  that  misman- 
agement by  USDA  in  early  1982  contributed 
to  lower  farm  income  at  the  same  time  that 
the  taxpayer  cost  for  administering  farm 
programs  increased  Specifically,  it  was  al- 
leged that  if  USDA  had  instituted  an  ag- 
gressive paid  diversion  program  in  early 
1982.  not  only  would  prices  have  been 
higher  for  farmers  and  government  pay- 
ments less  for  taxpayers,  but  little  or  no 
Paymeni-in-Kmd  program  would  ha\e  been 
needed  in  1983,  Much  of  the  blame  was  laid 
on  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman  s  approach  to  agricul- 
ture  problems.   They   were    referred    to   as 

penny-wise  and  not  merely  pound-foolish, 
but  .  .  .  billion  dollar  foolish." 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  many  farmers 
urged  USDA  to  put  a  proper  diversion  pro- 
gram in  effect  for  1982  I  made  this  a  part  of 
the  comprehensive  farm  program  which  I 
called  for  m  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  in 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  1982  Congression- 
al session.  The  Administration  response. 
which  did  not  come  until  1983.  was  the  Pay- 
ment-in-Kind.  or  PIK.  program. 

All  things  considered.  I  believe  most  farm- 
ers welcomed  the  PIK  program.  It  was  an 
indication  that  USDA  recognized  their  prob- 
lems, and  was  willing  to  take  some  action  to 
help  solve  them.  Undoubtedly,  the  program 
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has  been  helpful.  Perhaps  It  has  even  saved 
many  farmers  from  bankruptcy.  But.  PIK 
has  its  drawbacks  and  its  limitations.  The 
first  is  related  to  exports.  American  farmers 
currently  export  one  out  of  every  three 
acres.  With  out  acreage  cut  back,  there  is  a 
risk  that  our  foreign  competitors  may 
expand  theirs  and  capture  some  of  our  over 
seas  markets. 

A  second  problem  with  PIK  is  that  it 
spells  trouble  for  small  agricultural  support 
firms,  such  as  farm  equipment  dealers  and 
those  who  sell  fertilizer  and  seed.  Many  are 
finding  their  sales  off  by  as  much  as  one- 
third  as  a  result  of  decreased  agricultural 
production.  This  was  brought  out  during  a 
hearing  which  I  called  as  Chairman  of  a 
Small  Business  Subcommittee.  As  a  result.  I 
introduced  an  amendment,  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  full  House,  to  provide  loans  to 
enable  these  small  businesses  to  survive  the 
drop  In  sales  caused  by  the  PIK  program. 
Our  farmers  and  our  rural  communities 
need  these  .small  agn  businesses  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  full  recovery  in  the  farm 
economy. 

Lastly,  because  the  PIK  program  wa^ 
drawn  up  in  haste,  there  have  been  adminis- 
trative headaches.  I  have  received  reports  of 
long  delays  in  PIK  payments  being  made, 
and  of  farmers  receiving  the  wrong  class  or 
grade  of  grain.  Newspaper  reports  have  fo- 
cused on  the  high  cost  of  the  PIK  program, 
and  on  payments  worth  more  than  a  million 
dollars  to  large  corporate  farms. 

These  problems  with  the  PIK  program  in- 
dicate to  me  that  it  can  only  be  relied  on  as 
a  short-term  .solution  to  farm  financial 
problems.  In  my  opinion,  a  substantial, 
long-term  improvement  m  the  farm  econo- 
my depends  on  two  things;  reversing  the 
current  downward  trend  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  reducing  Interest  rates.  On  a 
short-term  basis,  the  PIK  program  can  help 
the  farm  economy  by  reducing  burdensome 
surpluses.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
PIK  program  merely  shifts  funds  among 
various  sectors  of  agriculture  and  among 
various  sectors  of  the  economy— it  redistrib- 
utes the  pie.  In  order  to  see  a  stable,  reason- 
able commodity  price  level,  and  an  economic 
recovery  of  our  farms,  we  must  create  a 
bigger  pie.  This  is  why  regaining  and  retain- 
ing our  fair  share  of  international  agricul- 
tural trade  is  so  vital. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  expand  the  current 
markets  for  our  farm  products  and  create 
new  ones.  H.R.  2184  would  make  funds 
available  for  short-term  financing  of  com- 
mercial export  -sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  export  sales  of  U.S.  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  the  establishment  of  graln-han 
dllng  and  storage  facilities  In  Importing  na- 
tions, through  the  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revolving  Fund.  In  a  word,  it  would 
make  us  more  competitive.  Moreover,  since 
the  credit  would  be  Lssued  through  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  this  program  would  be  fully  self 
supporting.  A  second  bill.  H  R.  2185.  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  authority  to  use  government  surplus 
commodities  to  promote  the  Increased  use 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products  by  tendering 
them  as  bonuses  to  U.S.  exporters,  proces- 
sors, and  foreign  purchasers. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  increased  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  will  benefit  not  only 
farmers.  Every  $1  billion  in  additional  agri- 
cultural exports  supports  an  estimated 
30.000  jobs  in  the  domestic  economy.  In  ad- 
dition. USDA  estimates  that  a  $1  million  ag- 
ricultural export  sale  generates  almost  $5.5 
million  of  direct.  Indirect,  and  induced  busi- 
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ness  activity.  Thus,  an  aggressive  agrlcultur 
al  export  policy— such  as  that  proposed  in 
my  legislation—would  benefit  the  entire 
economy. 

Of  course,  the  federal  deficit  Is  the  major 
culprit  in  bringing  about  high  Interest  rates. 
We  must  redouble  our  efforts  In  Congress  to 
cut  federal  spending  and  bring  the  federal 
budget  into  line.  No  program,  and  no  gov 
emment  department,  should  be  exempt 
from  a  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  Its  ex 
pendltures  and  procedures. 

One  overriding  fact  needs  to  be  stressed  as 
Wf  tackle  these  problems:  America  needs  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy,  based  around 
the  owner-operated  family  farm.  I  sit  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  where  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  authorized  each  year  to 
purchase  weapons  and  equipment  for  our 
military  forces,  and  to  pay  our  military  per- 
sonnel. By  and  large.  I  support  these  ex- 
penditures because  I  believe  we  must  have  a 
strong  national  defense.  But  I  also  believe 
that  a  healthy  farm  economy  is  as  vital  to 
our  national  security  as  our  military  might 
Our  system  of  agriculture  has  made  our 
nation  unique  in  the  world  All  Americans 
need  to  understand  what  would  happen  if 
we  were  to  lose  our  family  farmers,  or  if  we 
were  to  see  our  family  farms  swallowed  up 
by  large  agri-business  enterprises. 

The  lack  of  national  debate  on  this  issue 
is  disturbing  to  me.  In  my  view,  there  are 
few  items  on  the  domestic  agenda  with  as 
much  long-term  significance  for  national  se- 
curity and  economic  health.  Yet  we  hear 
little  about  the  problems  of  the  family  farm 
In  the  national  media,  or  in  the  public  state- 
ments of  many  of  our  top  national  officials. 
I  hope  this  Is  not  because  our  farm  prob- 
lems are  considered  unsolvable.  They  are 
not.  Neither,  however,  will  they  disappear 
by  being  Ignored.  A  first  step— an  essential 
step— In  solving  our  farm  problems  Is  to 
begin  a  comprehensive,  national  debate  on 
the  subject. 

Let  me  close  with  a  word  of  warning.  The 
years  leading  up  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  comprehensive  farm  bill  in  1985  will  be 
critical  to  American  family  farmers.  Unless 
those  of  us  from  farming  areas  can  reach  a 
consensus  on  the  direction  we  want  Ameri- 
can agriculture  to  go.  there  Is  a  real  posslbil 
Ity  that  the  dramatic  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  will  cause  those  from  urban 
areas,  and  those  with  little  understanding  of 
farming,  to  .seize  control  of  the  debate 
Thus,  our  task  will  be  twofold:  Reach  some 
agreement  among  ourselves  on  the  outline 
of  what  kind  of  farm  programs  we  want 
from  the  federal  government,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  educate 
others  about  the  Importance  of  agriculture 
to  our  nation.  We  must  convince  our  urban 
friends  that  all  Americans  have  a  stake  In  a 
healthy  productive  agricultural  economy 
Unless  we  do.  we  may  end  up  with  an  agri 
cultural  policy  that  is  allegedly  pro-con- 
sumer, but  that  is,  in  reality,  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  either  consumers  or  farmers. 

If  we  start  now.  both  of  these  tasks  can  be 
accomplished.  Some  of  us  in  Congress  have 
already  begun.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  4023.  a  bill  which  will  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  survey  all  farmers 
on  basic  policy  questions  and  publish  the  re- 
sulU'.  The  survey  could  be  conducted  In  con- 
junction with  ASCS  elections  I  believe  that 
if  Congress  is  better  informed  about  what 
farmers  want,  we  will  be  better  able  to  ful- 
fill our  role  as  policy-makers.  I  know  I  can 
count  on  you.  and  your  organization,  to  be 
full  participants  In  the  development  of  na- 
tional agricultural  policy.* 
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AND    THE    Pl„'\/A    hA.Mll.Y    SUP 

PORT  ckntp:k 
HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  appro- 
priately enough,  the  week  of  Thanks- 
giving allows  many  parenUs  to  give  spe- 
cial thanks  to  a  special  bond  between 
they  and  their  adopted  child.  National 
Adoptions  Week  celebrates  the  joy  of 
bringing  children  to  a  new  home  of 
love  and  family.  The  week  also  allows 
us  to  commend  those  groups  that 
bring  the  child  and  family  together. 

Many  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  California  and  the 
Nation  to  make  it  easier  for  children 
to  be  adopted  or  be  placed  in  foster 
homes.  I  wish  today  to  highlight  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Plaza 
Family  Support  Center  in  Los  Angeles 
Geraldine  Zapata,  director  of  the  sup- 
port center,  has  established  a  model 
Latino  foster  and  adoptive  parent  re- 
cruitment program.  Plaza's  goal  stated 
simply  is  to  communicate  as  widely  as 
possible  to  the  Latino  community  ac- 
curate information  on  how  people  can 
become  adoptive  or  foster  parents.  It 
is  a  challenging  task. 

Over  36  percent  of  the  more  than 
10,000  cases  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
foster  care  system  are  Latinos.  In 
1981-82,  the  Los  Angeles  County  De- 
partment of  Adoptions  placed  505  chil- 
dren for  adoptions.  Of  these,  157  were 
Latino.  It  is  a  testimony  to  a  skilled 
and  caring  staff  that  the  Plaza  Family 
Support  Center  is  a  success.  Just  re- 
cently, the  State  of  California  Depart- 
ment Social  Ser\ices  Adoptions 
Bureau  recognized  Plaza's  excellent 
work  by  funding  its  program  for  an- 
other year. 

Plaza  Family  Support  Center  is  one 
part  of  the  larger  Plaza  Community 
Center  which  was  established  in  1905 
to  provide  a  full  program  of  welfare 
services  to  the  needy.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arturo  Camargo.  the  center 
offers  the  Latino  community  impor- 
tant and  essential  services  such  as 
child  development  programs,  medical 
outpatient  clinics,  child  abuse  pro- 
grams, domestic  violence  counseling 
and  the  adoption  and  foster  care 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  week  when 
many  parents  and  children  are  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  to  one  another.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  Plaza  Community  Center  and 
the  Family  Support  Center  for  its 
work  and  accomplishments.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

if    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 
•  .Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert   my   Washington 
report    for   Wednesday.    November   9. 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Congressional  Travel 

Foreign  travel  is  a  privilege  of  members  of 
Congress  which  raises  doubts  among  con- 
stituents. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  abuses  that  attend 
some  trips  taken  by  members  of  Congress  to 
faraway  places  at  government  expense. 
Frustration  is  the  natural  response  of  hard- 
working, tax-paying  constituents  when  they 
see  members  flying  off  to  Fiji  to  inspect  in- 
stallations, signing  up  before  they  even 
know  a  trips  purpose,  or  using  the  plush 
Air  Force  fleet  maintained  for  •official  gov- 
ernment travel. "  Last  year.  232  members 
traveled  overseas  at  public  expense,  costing 
Congre.ss  $4  million  and  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments  millions  more. 

Opponents  of  congressional  travel  contend 
that  these  trips  waste  government  money, 
allow  members  of  Congress  to  mix  too  much 
pleasure  with  official  business,  give  rise  to 
heavy  demands  on  American  embassy  per- 
sonnel, and  cause  embarrassment  abroad. 
Also.  It  is  difficult  to  look  at  the  itineraries 
of  congressional  trips  without  concluding 
that  some  are  simply  "junkets"  taken  more 
for  pleasure  than  for  legislative  reasons. 

However,  we  should  not  overlook  the  ben- 
eficial impact  many  trips  have.  For  exam- 
ple, many  members  of  Congress  recently 
have  been  traveling  to  El  Salvador  to  get  a 
firsthand  view  of  fighting  there.  Several 
have  reported  that  their  experiences  help 
them  understand  better  the  complex  situa- 
tion In  Central  America  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, change  completely  their  view  of 
what  our  policy  in  Central  America  should 
be.  Other  trips  have  saved  millions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  by  resulting  lower  foreign  aid 
or  defense  recommendations  and  have 
helped  focus  world  attention  on  human 
rights  violations.  Members,  who  do  not  rep- 
resent the  administration,  many  times  can 
say  things  a  diplomat  cannot  .say.  and  every 
president  and  secretary  of  slate  in  recent 
years  has  thought  congressional  travel  valu- 
able. Supporters  of  travel  note  that  tax-fa- 
vored "junkets"  by  American  businessmen 
may  be  far  more  costly  to  the  Treasury, 
that  other  nations  encourage  foreign  travel 
by  their  legislators,  that  Congress  must  be 
represented  at  parliamentarians'  meetings 
abroad,  and  that  the  alternative  to  govern- 
ment-financed travel  for  members  is  travel 
paid  by  special  Interests. 

Given  the  strength  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  the  question  Is  not  whether  to 
abolish  congressional  travel  but  how  to  get 
rid  of  frivolous  travel  while  maintaining  the 
worthwhile.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  taken 
several  steps  to  try  to  tighten  its  proce- 
dures. Full  reporting  to  apporprlale  con- 
gressional committees  began  in  1954.  and 
public  reporting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  commenced  In  1959.  The  number  of 
House  committees  able  to  spend  funds  for 
foreign  travel  was  sharply  limited  in  1963, 
and  in  1977  both  the  House  and  Senate 
adopted  rules  forbidding  post-election  "lame 
duck"  travel  by  members  who  are  not  re- 
turning to  Congress.  A  member  cannot  rush 
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off  on  a  "junket"  with  a  bianis  check" 
whenever  he  wishes.  The  trip  must  be  au- 
thorized by  the  congressional  leadership 
and  committee,  or  an  executive  request,  and 
vouchers  submitted  to  verify  expenses,  usu- 
ally only  $'?5  of  which  may  be  covered  by  an 
official  daily  .stipend  Given  the  cost  of 
travel,  members  frequently  pay  additional 
expenses  from  personal  funds 

All  foreign  travel  is  not  bad.  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  facilitate  worthwhile 
travel.  First,  members  of  Congress  returning 
from  trips  should  publicize  the  benefits  and 
accomplishments  of  the  trip  to  Congre.ss 
and  their  slates  and  districts— showing  the 
positive  side  of  such  travel  Instead  of  hoping 
it  goes  unnoticed.  Second,  members  who  do 
not  lake  trips  should  be  .scrutinized  just  as 
members  who  travel  are  scrutinized.  An  ap- 
propriate question  to  a  member  professing 
to  have  a  knowledgeable  position  on  a  ques- 
tion of  foreign  policy  is  whether  he  has  vis- 
ited the  area  to  observe  things  up  close. 
Third,  delegations  should  invite  the  press 
along  on  trips.  Rather  than  keeping  itiner- 
aries from  the  press  and  fueling  suspicions 
that  too  many  extras  have  been  included, 
we  should  open  up  the  trips  to  show  how 
fruitful  Ihey  are. 

Additional  restrictions  should  be  consid- 
ered. First,  congressional  delegations  should 
be  prevented  from  using  military  transpor- 
tation when  less-expensive  commercial 
transportation  would  be  adequate.  Second, 
the  size  of  a  delegation  should  be  restricted 
to  the  number  of  members  that  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  trip's  slated  purpose.  Third,  offi- 
cial spending  on  trips  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  the  amount  allotted  to  members 
in  the  form  of  daily  stipends.  Fourth,  there 
should  be  some  form  of  "peer  review"  to 
pass  on  the  legislative  relevance  of  trips. 
Fifth,  members  should  be  discouraged  from 
taking  trips  during  the  session  after  ihey 
announce  retirement  or  are  defeated  in  a 
primary  election.  Finally.  Increased  public 
disclosure  of  trips  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  in  formal  committee  reports 
should  be  mandated.  Making  members  fully 
accountable  for  the  public  funds  they  spend 
abroad  is  the  surest  way  to  end  abuse.* 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION OUTLINES  PROGRAM  TO 
IMPROVE  PRECOLLEGE  SCI- 
ENCE ANr:)  MATH  EDUCATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

<  'f  f'f  NN.SYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much-needed  attention  recently  has 
been  focused  upon  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics education  in  this  country.  In  its 
annual  review  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  budget,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  for  a 
number  of  years  has  urged  more  em- 
phasis on  .science  and  engineering  edu- 
cation: and  earlier  this  year  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  developed 
H.R.  1310.  a  bill  to  improve  math,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  education  and 
teacher  training.  The  House  promptly 
passed  the  bill  on  March  2;  it  is  dis- 
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hearKnmg  that  liie  Senate  has  not 
acted  now  for  8  month.s. 

To  addre.s.s  these  Lssues.  the  National 
Science  Board— NSF's  policymaking 
body— established  m  1982  its  Commis- 
sion on  PrecoUepe  Education  in  Math- 
ematics. Science  and  Technology.  The 
Commission's  report,  with  recommen- 
datiorLS.  was  released  this  September. 
Also.  NSF  reestablished  its  Directorate 
on  Science  and  Engineermg  Educa- 
tion, as  announced  on  September  28. 
1983,  by  NSF  Director  Edward  A. 
Knapp. 

Dr.  Knapp  met  with  the  National 
Science  Board  on  October  20.  1983,  to 
outline  NSF's  program  to  improve  sci- 
ence and  math  education  in  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  an  NSF  press  re- 
lease on  Dr.  Knapp's  report  to  the 
Board.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see. 
in  the  fiscal  year  1985  NSF  budget  re- 
quest from  the  Reagan  administration, 
a  reflection  of  Dr.  Knapp's  statements 
supporting  an  aggressive  NSF  program 
to  improve  science  and  math  educa- 
tion. 

The  information  follows: 

NSB  Is  Presented  NSF  Progr.m«  To  Im- 
prove PRECOLLEGE  SCIENCE  AND  MaTH  EDU- 
CATION 

A  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
report,  presented  to  the  National  Science 
Board  (NSB)  Thursda^•  (October  20).  out- 
lined major  components  of  an  NSF  program 
designed  to  Improve  the  science  and  mathe- 
matics education  of  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students. 

The  NSB  is  the  policymaking  body  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  report,  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Knapp.  Director  of  NSF.  said 
the  activities  focused  on  the  precollege  area 
were  research  on  and  development  of  in- 
structional materials  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics for  students  and  teachers:  programs 
to  provide  incentives  for  teachers  and  devel- 
op their  capabilities:  and  special  programs 
aimed  at  Increasing  informal  science  and 
mathematics  education,  expanding  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  successful 
projects,  and  monitoring  the  state  of  science 
and  mathematics  education. 

The  key  goal  of  the  fiscal  1984  precollege 
activities,  the  report  slated,  was  the  same  as 
that  expressed  recently  by  ihe  NSB  Com- 
mission on  Precollege  Education  In  Mathe- 
matics. Science  and  Technology.  That  goal 
is  to  strengthen  by  1995  precollege  science 
and  mathematics  education  so  as  to  ".  .  . 
provide  all  the  Nation's  youth  with  a  level 
of  education  in  mathematics,  science  and 
technology,  as  measured  by  achievement 
scores  and  participation  levels  (as  well  as 
other  non-subjective  criteria),  that  is  not 
only  the  highest  quality  attained  anywhere 
in  the  world  but  also  reflects  the  particular 
and  peculiar  needs  of  our  Nation." 

The  report  noted  that  achieving  this  goal 
would  produce  three  practical  advantages: 
better  preparation  of  students  for  wider 
career  choices:  better  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  living  in  a  high-technology,  infor- 
mation society:  and  an  increase  in  the  pool 
of  students  adequately  trained  to  pursue 
college  and  university  opportunities  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology. 
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HrccuilfKr  Materials  Development  and  Re 
search,  the  report  said,  would  include  sup- 
port to 

Enable  the  most  capable  scientists  and  sci 
ence  educators  to  develop  new  or  improved 
science  and  mathematics  instructional  mate 
rials  for  students  and  the  corresponding  in 
structional  materials  for  teachers. 

Provide  for  research  on  applying  advanced 
technologies  particularly  the  computer— as 
educational  and  instructional  tools  for  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers. 

Permit  the  most  capable  scientist*  and  sci 
ence  educators  to  research  and  develop  new 
materials  and  approaches  for:  the  instruc 
tion  of  undergraduate  students  who  are 
training  to  become  precoUege  science  and 
mathematics  teachers,  and  the  continuing 
development  of  precoUege  teachers  who  are 
currently  teaching  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. 

Undertake  basic  and  applied  research  on 
significant  factors  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  precoUege  level.  These  ac 
tivities  will  be  pursued  in  collaboration  with 
the  Biological,  Behavioral  and  Social  Sci- 
ences Directorate. 

PrecoUege  Teacher  Development  and  In- 
centives projects  will  include  such  initiatives 
as: 

Support  for  local  and  regional  programs 
and  projects  that  provide  continuing  educa 
tion  and  professional  development  of  precol 
lege  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 
Such  activities  will  be  undertaken  jointly 
with  appropriate  local  educational  agencies 
and  will  meet  the  specific  needs  for  teachers 
in  the  project  area.  PuUtirr.e.  part-time,  and 
summer  activities  will  be  encouraged,  as  will 
cooperation  with  businesses,  industries,  uni- 
versities, and  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions. 

Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Science  and  Mathematics,  which 
provide  for  annual  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing secondary  school  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics.  Increased  status  within  their 
profession  and  awards  to  their  schools  for 
demonstrated  professionalism  provide  In- 
centives for  high-quality  teachers  to  enter 
and  remain  in  their  field. 

Honors  Workshops  for  PrecoUege  Teach- 
ers of  Science  and  Mathematics,  in  which 
precoUege  science  and  mathematics  teach 
ers  of  proven  high  quality  performance  will 
be  selected  to  participate  in  workshops  that 
provide  specialized  instruction,  practical  ex- 
perience, and  leadership  training  to  further 
develop  their  effectiveness  and  impact  as 
master  teachers  in  their  home  communities, 
schools,  and  professional  associations.  Par- 
ticipating teachers  will  be  expected  to  assist 
in  improving  science  and  mathematics  pro- 
grams at  their  home  institutions. 

Special  artivities,  the  report  said,  would 
provide  the  following: 

Support  for  improved  understanding  and 
awareness  uf  prcroUege  students  and  their 
teachers  through  programs  of  Informal  .sci 
ence  education  lusimk  a  variety  of  media,  in 
eluding  radio,  television,  and  museums. 

Support  for  activities  to  publicize  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  highly  success- 
ful pro^ram-s  and  outstanding  research  in 
science  smd  fngin'*prlng  education,  including 
program-s  and  rcsfarcti  funded  by  Federal. 
State,  local  or  prlvatf  (irKiiiu/,H!  ions. 

Support  for  .sludu-  and  ;u;ai'.  .>-s  of  exist- 
ing daio.  ba.sf.s  to  provii'  .i  ,>  .tt-matic  and 
continuing  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  precoUege  science  education  In  the 
United  States.  ResulUs  will  include  a  l)elter 
understanding  of  science  education  as  re- 
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fleeted  in:  studr:.'  .uid  teacher  achieve- 
ments and  participation,  course  and  materi- 
als selections,  and  national  and  internation- 
al comparisons  for  use  by  Slate  and  local 
educators  and  policy  makers. 

■The  Program  we  have  developed  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  our  Nations  precoUege  education  in 
math  and  science.  '  Dr  Knapp  said.  "I  be 
lieve  this  to  be  a  vital  step  we  must  take  if 
our  country  is  to  maintain  its  scientific, 
technical  and  industrial  leadership  in  a 
world  in  which  other  nations  are  constantly 
challenging  us.'  • 
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and,  for  15  years,  as  a  it  ;i(  tur  in  New 
York  State  public  schools. 

Those  who  know  Murray  well  know 
how  invaluable  his  support  has  been 
to  Lynn,  how  devoted  a  father  he  has 
been  to  the  children.  It  would  not  be 
stretching  the  point  to  note  that  one 
of  my  colleagues  has  called  him  'Saint 
Murray." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Murray  and  Lyrui 
Singer  recently  celebrated  their  35th 
anniversary,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to 
send  to  them  my  best  wishes  for  now 
and  for  the  future  • 


A  TRIBUTE   1  ()  MURRAY  AND 
LYNN  SINC5F:1? 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

...»    ,  A..li  .'i.S'.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
two  people  who  have  made  a  major 
impact  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
around  the  world. 

Together.  Lynn  and  Murray  Singer 
have  succeeded  in  translating  into 
every  day  life  the  ideals  of  a  true  part- 
nership in  a  marriage,  long  before 
such  ideals  became  fashionable. 

Lynn  Singer  has  served  with  distinc 
tion  as  president  of  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews.  For  years, 
she  was  a  small  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, trying  in  vain  to  alert  the  world 
to  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  Soviet 
Jews  and  dissidents.  For  years,  no  one 
would  listen,  but  still  she  persisted 
until  finally  the  world  came  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  persecut- 
ed. 

It  was  an  all-consuming  occupation, 
and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  her  dedica- 
tion that  she  succeeded.  And  yet.  it 
was  also  due  to  the  selfless  devotion  of 
her  husband.  Murray,  that  much  of 
her  work  was  made  possible. 

Murray  Singer  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  for  Lyrm  at 
the  time  she  was  pursuing  her  work  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as  for 
their  children  Andrea  and  Richard.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  pursuing  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  his  own  in  music 
and  education. 

Murray  worked  6  nights  a  week 
while  attending  New  York  University, 
graduating  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
music  and.  later,  obtaining  a  master's 
dt'Krte  ill  education  Diiring  World 
War  II,  he  played  with  the  leKendary 
Glenn  Miller 

After  the  war.  Murray  .studied  piano, 
voice,  and  cello  at  the  pre.sti^ioii.s  Julh- 
ard  School  of  Music.  As  a  performer, 
he  has  accompanied  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  artists  of  the  musical 
world. 

For  most  of  his  professional  life. 
Murray  has  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing young  people  the  joys  of  music.  He 
has  done  thii  through  his  own  studios 


NFW      YORK      POST       MOSCOW'S 

M(  ir  I  HI'IKCE      TURNS      TRUTH 
ON  ITS  HI-  -X!) 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Posts  editorial  page  has 
emerged  as  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant voices  for  strength  and  ideas 
in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  policy.  They 
refuse  to  let  Moscow  get  away  with 
lies  and  propaganda  that  distort  the 
real  reasons  for  the  liberation  of  Gre- 
nada from  the  impending  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet-style  tyranny.  As  the 
Post  said  in  their  excellent  editorial  of 
October  31.  the  bloodbath  that  was 
unleashed  on  the  Grenadian  people 
was  not  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Marines 
or  the  Rangers  or  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  East 
ern  Caribbean  States.  It  was  un- 
leashed by  the  Soviet-controlled  Gren- 
adian Army.'" 

There  are  those  who  are  still  argu- 
ing that  by  joining  our  friends  in  the 
Caribbean  in  restoring  democracy  in 
Grenada,  we  were  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  state.  The 
Post  would  answer  that  God  help  the 
world  if  there  were  not  a  United 
States  of  America  that  was  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
light  of  freedom,  peace,  and  democra- 
cy alive,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean, but  throughout  the  world. 

As  far  as  I  can  .see.  the  only  law  we 
have  broken  in  Grenada  is  the  Brezh- 
nev law,  which  says:  thou  shalt  not 
overturn  a  Marxist  L«>ninist  state." 
The  small  island  of  Grenada  is  signifi 
cant  because  it  represents  the  first 
time  in  history  that  the  Bre'/.hnev  doc- 
trine has  been  repudiated  It  is  a  victo- 
ry for  freedom-loviiit;  people  tnery- 
where,  and  a  sign  of  hope  for  others 
struggling  against  toi  ;i!;!  ;iri:iii  r.-^'imcs 
Never  w.'is  it  more  liiii'.  ^;lld  :ii.i;  'a  i 
go  to  war  to  gain  peace 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Post,  which  goes  a  long  way  in  sorting 
out  the  distortions  and  lies  emanating 
from  Moscow  on  the  Grenadian  mis- 
sion, and    ir^e  them  to  support  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  on  this  important  victory 
for  democracy  and  freedom  m  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

The  editorial  follows: 

i  From  the  New  York  Post.  Oct.  31.  1983] 

Moscow's  MOUTHPItXK  TlRN.S  TRt-TH  ON  ITS 
UK.'iD 

The  Soviet  government  turn.s  truth  upside 
down  when  it  seeks  to  condemn  the  Ameri- 
can-led military  intervention  in  Grenada  as 
a  crime  again.st  peace  and  humanity 

That,  of  course,  is  no  surprise.  It  i.s  the 
standard     Soviet     pabulum     for     Mo.srow'.s 

useful  idiots"— the  true  beievers.  the  half 
truth  believers,  the  myopic  and  the  naive 
around  the  world,  not  least  in  Washington  s 
corridors  of  political  power  and  among  the 
American  media. 

Tas-s  proclainus:  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  drown  in  blood  the  right  of  a  whole 
people  to  free  and  sovereign  existence." 

THE  REAL  TRUTH 

The  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  bloodbath  that  was  unleashed  on  the 
Grenadian  people  was  not  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  Marines  or  Rangers  or  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States. 

It  was  unleashed  by  the  Soviet -controlled 
Grenadian  Army  led  by  Gen.  Hudson 
Austin,  a  hardcore  Communist  who  in- 
stalled Prime  Minister  Bishop  in  1979  and 
this  month  ousted  him  from  power— aided 
and  abetted  all  the  way  by  Lt.  Col.  Hubert 
Lane,  graduate  of  Moscow's  Lumumba  Uni- 
versity and  KGB  terrorist  training  .school. 

It  was  Lane  who  was  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  Bishop  and  four  members  of 
his  cabinet,  one  of  whom— a  woman— was 
not  simply  shot  but  beaten  to  death. 

THE  SUBVERSION 

As  for  Tass'  lip  service  to  the  right  of  the 
Grenadians  to  be  free,  how  does  it  explain 
the  sinister  role  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Grenada.  General  Gennadi  Y.  Sazhenev 
of  the  dreaded  GRU.  the  counter-intelli- 
gence section  of  Soviet  military  intelligence? 

Sazhenev  specializes  in  subversion.  He 
wasn't  in  Grenada  for  the  sunshine. 

His  mission  was  to  direct  Grenada's  con- 
version to  a  major  Soviet  base. 

He  was  in  charge  of  construction  of  the 
10.000-foot  runway  airport  at  Point  Salines 
which  would  have  provided  a  much  shorter 
route  for  Cuban  military  flights  to  Angola 
and.  even  more  significantly,  for  Soviet  and 
Libyan  flights  from  Moscow  and  Tripoli  to 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

He  was  in  charge  of  construction  of  a  com- 
mand and  control  post  and  electronic  intelli- 
gence facilities  to  monitor  the  deep-water 
Trinidad  Channel  adjacent  to  Grenada 
through  which  much  of  America's  Imported 
oil  passes. 

For  months  Soviet  leaders  have  warned 
that  If  NATO  begins  deploying  U.S. -built 
Pershing  II  and  Cruise  missiles  in  Europe  in 
December  to  match  Soviet  SS  20s  already 
aimed  at  Europe's  capitals  they  would  base 
nuclear  weapons  within  a  few  minutes  range 
of  the  United  States. 

Point  Salines  airport  was  ready  to  begin 
receiving  its  first  demonstration  flights  of 
Bear  long-range  and  Backfire  intermediate 
range  bombers,  both  nuclear  capable  Gre 
nada's  St.  George's  harbor  had  already  been 
surveyed  to  receive  nuclear  missile  subma- 
rines and  mother  ships.  On  the  eve  of  the 
U.S.  intervention  Castro  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing Cuban  forces. 

By  next  month  Moscow  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  try  to  deter  NATO's  missile 
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deployment  by  a  Grenada  trade-off— or.  fol- 
lowing; NATO's  deployment,  to  exploit  Gre- 
nada ;i.s  a  forward  nuclear  capable  base, 

THK  (QUESTIONS 

How  does  Ta.s.s  explain  the  presence  of 
East  German,  North  Korean  and  Bulgarian 
national.s  in  the  Soviet  embas.sy  compound'' 

How  does  Tas.s  explain  the  presence  of  top 
Castro  operative  Ambassador  Julian  Enri- 
que Torres  Rizo,  formerly  New  York  City 
station  chief  of  the  DGI.  the  Cuban  equiva 
lent  of  the  KGB''  And  his  deputy,  Gaston 
Diaz  Gonzales,  also  a  member  of  the  DGI? 

Ho-w,  does  Tass  explain  the  large  Cuban 
armed  forces  on  the  island:  in  addition  to 
600  so-called  construction  workers  from  the 
Cuban  Army's  engineer  corps,  800  combat 
troops  and  500  -advisers.  ' 

How  does  Tas-s  explain  the  Grenadian  se- 
curity forces,  "  trained  by  East  German  spe 
cialists  in  the  sai-ne  terrorist  techniques 
those  same  East  Germans  taught  to  the  se 
curity  forces  of  South  Yemen  and  Afghani- 
stan and  Angola? 

How  does  Tass  explain  the  role  of  Castro's 
subversion  expert  Oscar  Cardenas,  who  as 
Cuban  ambassador  masterminded  Bishop's 
coup  and  then  the  coup  which  installed  the 
present  murderous  regime  m  Surinam— 
which  has  now  thrown  Cardenas  and  his 
Cuban  entourage  out, 

"What  is  happening  in  reality.  "  says  Tass. 
"is  outright  armed  aggression  against  a 
peace-loving  people  of  a  small  country.  " 

Grenada's  people  are.  indeed,  peace 
loving— but  their  communist  leaders  were 
not.  They  had  sold  themselves  and  their 
country  to  Moscow",  just  as  Castro  sold  Cuba 
to  Moscow  and  Daniel  Ortega  has  sold  Nica- 
ragua. 

THE  BLUNDERS 

It  was  Bishop  who  began  that  sellout  in 
Grenada  by  installing  a  controlled  press  and 
allowing  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  to  convert 
the  island  into  a  military,  air  and  submarine 
base. 

Bishop's  mistake  was  to  have  had  second 
thoughts  after  he  made  a  trip  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  saw  that  the  future  didn't  work. 

He  committed  the  cardinal  offense  of  vis- 
iting Washington  and  talking  privately  to 
President  Reagan  s  then-national  security 
adviser.  William  Clark. 

He  attempted  to  order  Grenada's  repre- 
sentative at  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  vote  to  condemn  the  Soviet's  de- 
struction of  the  Korean  airliner  in  Septem- 
ber—an instruction  which  his  colleagues  in 
the  New  Jewel  Movement  forced  him  to  re- 
.scind. 

Like  President  Daoud  in  Afghanistan,  like 
Salim  Ruba-i  All  in  South  Yemen.  Bishop 
had  become  expendable.  So  had  the  people 
of  Grenada.* 
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of  the  home-grown  variety  and  from 
Cuba,  who  took  power  by  force'' 

Could  Willy  Brandt  actually  have 
said  that  liberation  by  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
freely  elected  government  is  'irrecon- 
cilable ""Aith  the  principles  of  human 
rights." 

Mr.  Brandt's  and  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
brains  must  be  fossilizing.  W^hat  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  human  rights  is  to- 
talitarian communism  foisted  on  a 
people  by  the  working  end  of  a  gun.  It 
is  precisely  to  insure  human  rights 
and  self-determination  that  we  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  help  of  the 
eastern  Caribbean  island  democracies. 

Western  Europe  should  not  need  re- 
minding that  only  m  places  like  their 
own  where  governments  rule  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  are  basic  free- 
doms secure. 

More  than  this,  however.  I  wonder 
whose  military  power  they  think  it  is 
that  insures  that  the  same  fate  does 
not  befall  their  mature  democracies  as 
had  o\ercome  the  young  one  on  Gre- 
nada? • 


OUR  ALLIES  FORGET  WHAT 
GUARANTEES  THEIR  FREEDOMS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
hear  correctly  that  the  Brits,  includ- 
ing Margaret  Thatcher,  and  many  of 
our  other  European  allies  do  not  ap- 
prove of  our  protecting  the  concept  of 
constitutional  government  in  Grenada 
in  the  face  of  Communist  thugs,  both 


LOBBYING  BY  AT&T  ON 

UNIVERSAL    TELEPHONE    SERV- 
ICE BILL 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  W,\SH!NGTO> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  called  AT&T's 
effort  to  defeat  H,R.  4102  the  lobbying 
battle  of  the  year.  The  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Act  is  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  consumer  legislation  w* 
will  address  this  Congress,  To  shed 
some  light  on  Bells  lobbying  effort, 
let  me  share  with  you  briefly  some  of 
the  comments  I  have  gotten  from 
people— Bell  employees  and  Bell  stock- 
holders m  Washington  State— who 
have  heard  AT&T  s  arguments  against 
the  bills  and  who  remain  unconvinced. 

Dear  Al:  I  support  H.R.  3621  I  now  H.R, 
41021, 

I  want  it  known  in  Congress  that  AT&T 
and  its  affiliated  companies  are  taking  all  of 
their  employees  into  conference  rooms  and 
presenting  a  dog  and  pony  show  telling  us 
to  oppose  this  consumer-oriented  legisla- 
tion. They  are  providing  company  time, 
paper,  pens  &  pre-stamped  envelopes  to  con- 
duct this  campaign. 

I  question  this  since,  after  all.  the  con- 
sumer pays  our  wages  and  I'm  sure  that 
with  all  the  people  who  are  not  doing  their 
job  we  are  costing  the  consumer  a  sizable 
amount  of  money. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  an  access 
charge  every  month  for  a  senice  I  choose 
not  to  use.  This  is  not  right.  I  do  not  want 
to  pay  for  something  I  do  not  use. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nine-page  basic 
packet  this  Bell  employee  mentioned 
in  his  letter  to  me  is  being  distributed 
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to  all  Bell  crnpluyfes.  all  retired  work- 
ers, and  all  present  and  former  stock- 
holders in  my  area.  The  information 
includes  a  letter  from  the  local  compa- 
ny president,  a  factsheet  on  the  bill,  a 
sample  letter  to  write  with  three  op- 
tional paragraphs,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
Congress  received  from  AT&T  Chair- 
man Charles  BrowTi.  suggestions  for 
writing  your  Congressman  and  six 
postage  paid  envelopes. 

Now.  with  3  million  stockholders.  1 
million  employees,  and  a  half  million 
retirees,  if  that  is  the  package  AT&T 
is  sending  to  everyone,  the  postage 
alone  would  come  to  over  $5  million  — 
without  counting  printing  costs,  the 
salary  and  expenses  for  the  paid  lob- 
byist!^ and  the  costs  of  running  full 
page  ads  in  newspapers  all  across  the 
country.  And  without  counting  the 
workers,  lost  time  off  the  job— at  rate- 
payers' expense— which  this  employee 
and  others  have  told  me  about. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  another 
letter; 

Congressman  Swirr.  I  thought  you  would 
be  Interested  In  seeing  the  packet  of  infor- 
mation I  received  at  work  yesterday 

They're  using  scare  tactics,  telling  us  we 
may  lose  our  jobs.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
Bell  wsmts  the  -whole  cake  "  They  still  have 
a  very  big  hold  on  local  lines  and  service  and 
are  only  willing  to  lower  long  distance 
charges  because  of  the  growing  competition. 
I  already  know  where  the  phone  company 
stands  and  why.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
you  stand  or  this  bill. 

If  I  lose  my  job.  I  will  take  my  years  of  ex- 
perience and  go  to  one  of  our  comtjetltors. 

Another  letter: 

Dear  Representative  Swirr:  I  urge  you  to 
support  an  amendment  to  protect  employee 
pension  rights  when  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Ser\lce  Preservation  Act  comes 
before  you  for  debate  and  vote.  (This  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  bill  In  Committee.) 

I  also  support  the  prohibition  on  an  access 
charge  of  $2.00  per  month.  SIxty-sIx  percent 
of  the  residential  phone  customers  spend 
$4.00  or  less  on  long  distance  calls  each 
month.  Under  the  FCC  decision,  they  will 
pay  an  additional  $4.00  In  federal  and  .state 
toll  access  fees.  One  out  of  six  people  make 
no  long  distance  calls.  Yel  the  user  would 
pay  $4.00  to  the  toll  networks  while  the 
phone  remains  on  the  hook.  The  top  4  per- 
cent of  long  distance  callers,  the  big  corpo 
rations,  account  for  62  percent  of  long  dis- 
tance billing. 

And.  another. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  favor  of  your  bill  to 
overturn  the  PCC  edict  charging  two  bucks 
extra  on  my  phone  bill  and  raising  it  a  buck 
every  year  until  1989. 

You  are  right  about  all  the  mall  being  or 
chestrated  by  AT&T.  I  own  several  shares 
of  stock  and  have  been  bombarded  with  lob- 
bying mall  from  them. 

And.  finally: 

Dear  Al  Here  Is  a  copy  of  stuff  we.  as 
stockholders  of  Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  re- 
cf'lved  Enclosed  were  six  stamped  envelopes 
and  addresses  of  the  congressional  repre- 
sentatives ajid  senators  In  the  stale. 

This  Is  the  most  blatant  lobbying  I  have 
ever  seen. 

P.S.-I  like  what  you  are  doing. 
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These  letters  are  from  people  who 
have  seen  through  the  AT&T  propa- 
ganda barage  I  am  convinced  they  are 
not  alone  • 


THE     FOREIGN'  INVASION  OF 
GRENAn.A 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREL'TER 

.;t      Ni  il--     .       r      ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  increasing  support  from 
the  public  and  Congress  of  Americas 
recent  actions  in  Grenada,  may  I  call 
to  your  attention  an  article  in  the  Lin- 
coln Star  of  November  4.  1983. 

Although  we  entered  Grenada  mili- 
tarily, is  it  not  true  that  the  real  inva- 
sion of  the  island  occurred  during  the 
years  the  Russians  and  Cubans  in- 
creasingly occupied  that  Caribbean 
nation?  With  this  question  in  mind.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  esteemed  colleagues. 

Looking  tor  Answer  to  Internal 
Subversion 

While  critics  of  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Gre 
nada  have  been  many,  suggestions  of  alter 
natives  have  been  few.  The  central  issue,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  what  means  does  the  nation 
have  of  dealing  with  subversion  from  the 
outside  of  an  establishjed  government? 

Granted,  neither  Russia  nor  Cuba  invaded 
Grenada  In  the  same  sense  that  the  United 
States  did.  But  the  two  communist  countries 
had  taken  over  the  small  island  nation  just 
as  effectively  and  totally  as  though  they 
had  landed  a  military  contingency  there. 

The  pattern  Is  one  of  supremacy  of  the 
state  which  Justifies  anything  carried  out  by 
Its  practitioners.  Thus,  the  head  of  the 
Grenadan  goverrunent  and  several  of  his 
colleagues  were  simply  shot  and  replaced  by 
a  more  leftist  leaning  coalition. 

If  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  was  a  vio- 
lation of  any  United  Nations  or  Internation- 
al laws,  why  wasn't  the  military  takeover  of 
the  country  from  within  a  violation  of  those 
laws?  It  is  the  Cubans  and  the  Russians  who 
should  be  condemned  for  their  subversion 
of  the  existing  government  of  Grenada. 

But  the  problem  with  the  United  States 
and  Its  friends  and  allies  is  that  none  has 
figured  out  any  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Russian  and  Cuban  kinds  of  overt  and 
covert  takeovers  around  the  world.  We  are 
seeking  covertly  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  but  that  is  not  said  to  be 
a  violation  of  international  law. 

But  if  that  covert  action  succeeded,  the 
end  results  would  be  no  different  than  those 
of  a  full-scaled  military  invasion.  We  think 
the  United  States  ought  to  leave  Nicaragua 
aJone  and  that  it  ought  to  fashion  a  more 
effective  plan  for  helping  South  American 
countries  develop  economically.  We  believe 
the  United  States  ought  to  Invest  In  devel 
opments  in  South  America  that  would  help 
those  countries  gain  financial  integrity  and 
political  stability. 

What  we  fail  to  see  Is  any  Justification  for 
the  kinds  of  takeovers  carried  out  by  Cuba 
and  Russia.  Why  should  such  takeovers  be 
Ignored  by  us  when  they  have  no  backing  of 
the  local  constituency  and  come  at  the  hand 
of  terrorism?  What  Is  to  be  the  form  of  pro- 
tection for  small  democracies  if  subversion 
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by  a  more  powerful  enemy  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  legitimate  practice  of  foreign  affairs? 

Our  invasion  of  Grenada  was  not  an  as- 
sault upon  the  sovereignty  of  another 
nation,  but  rather,  a  preservation  of  that 
sovereignty.  If  communism  can  convince  the 
world  that  such  an  action  is  a  violation  of  a 
nations  rights,  then  It  will  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced Its  own  cause  of  international  con- 
quest by  deceit,  murder,  and  subversion. 

In  Grenada,  the  Cubans  and  Russians  rep- 
resented themselves,  not  the  110.000  citizens 
of  that  country.  How  can  the  International 
community  back-handedly  approve  of  Cuba 
and  Russian  subjugation  of  Grenada  by  op- 
posing U.S.  success  in  giving  back  to  the 
people  of  Grenada  the  nation  that  belongs 
to  ihem''* 
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Larry  and  Shardn.  and  to  his  three 
^;raIld(■hlldr(•n.  I  hope  they  will  find 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  Amer- 
ica will  also  miss  Lloyd's  wisdom  and 
(oii.'i.sel  in  the  years  ahead. • 


IN  MEMORY   1 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
m  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Lloyd  McBride.  the 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

Mr.  McBride  was  elected  by  the 
union  in  1977  and  led  the  Steelworkers 
through  the  steel  industry's  most  trou- 
bled time  since  the  Great  Depression. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  steelworker 
at  age  of  14.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Steelworkers  organizing  committee  in 
1936.  Like  most  union  leaders  of  his 
generation.  Lloyd  McBride  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  union,  first 
as  a  union  organizer  and  then  as  a 
local  president,  until  he  was  chosen  to 
replace  the  Steelworkers  long-time 
leader  I.  W.  Abel. 

As  a  young  member  of  the  union  in 
the  1930's.  Lloyd  McBride  worked 
hard  and  endured  many  hardships  to 
insure  better  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  steelworkers.  In  recognition 
of  his  leadership,  he  was  elected  a 
local  union  president  at  the  young  age 
of  22. 

Praise  for  Lloyd  McBride  has  come 
from  many  sources,  from  friends  in 
the  labor  movement  to  steel  industry 
executives. 

Lane  Kirkland.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  has  said  that  Mr.  McBride 
will  be  remembered  for  his  strong 
stand  in  defense  of  his  members'  posi- 
tions at  a  time  of  special  challenge  to 
the  steel  industry." 

David  Roderick,  chairman  of  United 
States  Steel,  called  Lloyd  McBride  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

I  join  with  both  Mr.  Kirkland  of  the 
labor  movement  and  with  Mr.  Roder- 
ick of  the  business  community  in  the 
belief  that  Lloyd  McBride's  leadership 
will  be  missed  m  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  leader  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Delores.  his  wife 
of  over  40  years,  to  his  two  children. 


THE  CRECHE  and  IHE 
CONSTITUTION 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OY  Wlsi  1    Nsi  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRf:.'<KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
Ica^'ues  an  excellent  and  inri.sive  arti- 
cle written  by  a  former  Member  of 
this  body.  Father  Robert  F.  Drinan. 
The  article,  entitled  'The  Creche  and 
the  Constitution",  was  published  in 
the  most  recent  edition  of  America. 
November  5.  1983,  published  by  Jesuits 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
article  examines  the  question  present- 
ly before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Donnelly 
against  Lynch.  The  specific  issue 
before  the  Court  is  whether  it  is  un- 
ronstitutional  for  Pawtucket.  R.I.  to 
■  mtinue  a  40  year-old  custom  of  erect- 
ing and  illuminating  a  life-size  creche 
during  the  Chri.stma-s  season  on  a  pri- 
vate park  300  feet  from  city  hall.  Two 
lower  courts— the  district  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  First  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  by  a  2-to-l  vote— determined 
that  the  Pawtucket  custom  was  uncon- 
.stitutional. 

In  a  scholarly  and  balanced  manner. 
Father  Drinan  .sets  forth  the  facts  of 
the  case,  discusses  the  lower  court  de- 
cisions, analyzes  pertinent  case  and 
constitutional  law.  and  sets  forth  .sev- 
eral rationales  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  follow  in  making  its  deci- 
sion. He  concludes  that  Christian  ma- 
jorities should  pay  carelul  heed  not  to 
coerce  minorities  or  nonbelievers  into 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
!.■;  thi.s  threat  of  coercion  by  majority 
ovtr  minority,  with  Government  sup- 
port, that  is  central  to  the  Lynch 
against  Donnelly  case.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cm  the  merits,  followup  controversy  is 
likely  to  occur  in  Congre.ss.  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  subcommittee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courtis.  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
which  has  jurisdiction  ovt-r  freedom  of 
religion  and  free  speech,  I  thank 
Father  Drinan.  a  former  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  helping  to  pre 
pare  a  firm  foundation  for  our  consid- 
eration of  the  important  issues  in- 
voUed  here. 

The  article  follows: 

Thf  CrEchf  and  the  CoNsriTrxioN 
>Hy  Robert  F  Drinan? 

Is  It  unroiLstitutional  for  Pawturkt-l.  R  I  , 
to  continue  a  40  year-old  custom  of  having  a 
Ufe-size  creche  erected  and  lUuminaled 
durinii   the   rhn.stmas   .sea.son   on   a   private 
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park  300  feet  from  city  hali  1  iiat  i.^  the 
question  that  the  United  Staio  Supreme 
Court  heard  argued  on  Oct.  4.  1983.  and 
which  the  Court  will  decide  before  the 
spring  of  1984  and  po-ssibly  even  before 
Christmas  this  year.  It  will  be  the  Courts 
first  decision  on  an  issue  that  raises  deep 
emotional  reactions  whenever  it  arises.  In 
the  Christmas  season  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  replicas  of  the  Nativity  scene 
on  or  near  public  property. 

The  creche  in  Pawtucket  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  1973  al  a  cost  of  $1,365.  The 
display  includes  a  talking"  wishing  well. 
Santa's  house  inhabited  by  a  live  Santa  who 
distributes  candy  and  imitation  reindeer 
pulling  Santa's  sleigh.  The  Nativity  scene 
includes  kings  bearing  gifts,  shepherds,  ani- 
mals, angels  and  Mary  and  Joseph  kneeling 
near  the  manger  in  which  the  Baby  lies. 
The  scene  connotes  an  atmosphere  of  devo- 
tion, worship  and  awe. 

The  creche  is  assembled,  removed  and 
stored  by  city  workers:  these  tasks  take  two 
worker-hours.  The  city  arranges  for  two 
spotlights  to  shine  on  the  Nativity  scene. 
The  parks  director  of  Pawtucket  estimated 
that  only  $20  of  the  $4,500  spent  on  the 
Christmas  festival  is  attributable  to  the 
creche. 

One  of  the  city's  motivations  in  staging 
the  elaborate  Christmas  display  is  to  bring 
shoppers  and  their  children  into  the  city. 
The  display  is  at  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
shopping  district.  The  mayor  opens  the  fes- 
tival each  year  with  appropriate  fanfare. 
Santa  arrives  in  a  city  fire  truck,  and  the 
sound  system  broadcasts  Christmas  carols 
throughout  the  park.  Thousands  of  people 
enter  and  leave  the  park  during  the  Christ- 
mas season. 

In  1981  Daniel  Donnelly  and  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  Rhode  Island  affiliate  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  filed  suit  In 
the  Federal  court  in  Providence  against 
Dennis  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  Pawtucket,  to 
enjoin  what  they  described  as  a  governmen- 
tally  sponsored  celebration  of  Christmas. 
On  Nov.  10.  1981.  Chief  Judge  Raymond 
Pettine  in  Donnelly  v.  Lynch  ruled  that  the 
city's  Inclusion  of  the  creche  In  its  Christ- 
mas display  violated  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  On  Nov.  3, 
1982.  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston 
in  a  two-to-one  split  agreed  with  Judge  Pet 
tine. 

At  the  trial  the  plaintiffs  asserted  that 
the  creche  was  undeniably  a  religious 
symbol  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  nonreligious  items.  The  plain- 
tiffs took  tlie  position  that  the  city  had  the 
right  to  arrange  a  display  of  Santa  Glaus 
and  the  Chnstma-s  tree  but  that  the  citys 
use  of  the  Nativity  scene  meant  that  the 
city  was  demonstrating  support  for  the 
Christian  religion.  Supporting  the  plaintiffs' 
case  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Michael 
Werle,  a  licertsed  clinical  psychologist  about 
40  percent  of  whose  patients  are  children. 
He  a-sserted  that  the  Nativity  scene  would 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  a  child  and  that 
this  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  ma^ 
ical  quality  of  the  display's  bright  lighl,'=  and 
the  gifUs  of  candy  from  Santa.  In  Dr. 
Werle's  opinion  a  child  of  a  non-Chnstian 
family,  knowing  that  hus  parents  do  not 
agree  with  the  message  of  the  creche,  would 
be  perplexed  and  troubled.  Seeing  the  city's 
practice  of  linking  the  sacred  and  the  secu 
lar  aspects  of  Christmas,  the  child  might  be 
led  to  think  that  non-Christians  are  'some- 
how le.ss  important  and  have  less  merit    ' 

Dr    Thomas  Ramsbey.  a  Methodist  minis 
ter  with  a  doctorate  in  religion,  testified  for 
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the  plaintiffs  that  in  his  view  the  city  had 
demeaned  the  basic  Christian  symbol  of  the 
crib  by  setting  it  in  the  midst  of  other  non- 
religious  symbols.  The  plaintiffs  also  uti- 
lized the  testimony  of  dowTitown  merchants 
who  noted  that  25  percent  of  their  annual 
business  was  done  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  but  that  in  their  opinion  this 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Nativity  scene  from  the  Christ- 
mas pageant. 

The  defense  employed  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  David  Freeman,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
student  of  religious  symbolism  claimed  that 
he  saw  no  religious  significance  to  the 
creche  in  the  park  display;  he  regarded  the 
Nativity  scene  as  essential  to  the  Christmas 
display  because  otherwise  "it  would  be  like 
having  a  birthday  party  without  knowing 
whose  birthday  it  was,  "  Dr.  Freeman  felt 
that  people  do  not  go  to  the  Christmas  dis- 
play to  pray  or  worship  but  to  ■participate 
in  the  Christmas  spirit." 

The  mayor  of  Pawtucket  testified  strongly 
for  the  city's  display,  likening  it  to  the 
fourth  of  July.  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans 
Day  festivities  also  sponsored  by  the  city. 
He  was  vehement  that  no  one  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  creche  until  the  plaintiffs  ini- 
tiated the  suite,  which  in  the  mayor's  judg- 
ment was  designed  to  "take  Christ  out  of 
Christmas." 

The  city  argued  tha'  the  celebration  of  a 
legal  holiday  ought  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  if  "the  reli- 
gious component  is  placed  in  its  appropriate 
secular  context."  The  city  insisted  that 
since  Christmas  has  been  a  national  holi- 
day, since  at  least  1870.  the  government  is 
justified  in  celebrating  that  holiday  while 
taking  note  of  its  religious  origins 

Judge  Pettine  disagreed.  In  a  carefully 
reasoned  and  comprehensive  opinion  of 
15.000  words,  he  conceded  that  the  state 
may  "acknowledge"  the  existence  of  Christ- 
mas but  that  m  financing  the  creche  the 
city  of  Pawtucket  was  deliberately  "promot- 
ing" religion.  The  use  of  a  patently  reli- 
gious symbol  raises  an  inference  that  the 
city  approved  and  intended  to  promote  the 
theological  message  that  the  symbol  con- 
veys."' There  is  no  independent  secular  justi- 
fication for  the  use  of  the  creche.  Judge 
Pettine    found,    and    hence    it    violates    the 

secular  purpose  "  requirement  of  the  three- 
prong  test  developed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  measure  possible  violations  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause. 

The  creche  also  violates  the  second  part  of 
the  lest,  the  trial  judge  held,  since  its  •pri- 
mary effect'  simply  has  to  be  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  The  prominent  place  given 
to  the  Nativity  scene  belies  the  contention 
that  the  secular  and  the  religious  symbols 
of  Christmas  commingle  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  go\emment  support  of  religion. 
The  city's  Christmas  display,  the  judge 
ruled,  cannot  be  equated  with  a  museum  ex- 
hibit where  a  religious  symbol  is  displayed 
or  an  educational  course  where  one  learns 
about  the  secular  and  sacred  heritage  of  the 
nation.  Judge  Pettine  ruled  that  although 
the  creche  advances  the  nontheological 
goals  of  peace,  chanty  and  goodwill."  it  also 
■  confers  more  than  a  remote  and  incidental 
benefit  on  Christianily  ' 

The  third  part  of  the  establishment 
clause  s  test  centers  on  the  question  of  state 
entanglement  with  religion  Judge  Pettine 
noted  that  for  40  years  there  was  no  contro- 
versy over  the  existence  of  the  creche.  The 
intense  controversy  that  erupted  on  the  oc- 
casion  of   the   lawsuit  s   being   filed   against 
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the  iT<slii-  (li>c.s  luit  necessarily  mt-aii  that 
there  was  no  prevum.s  feelinu  a«amst  this 
pra<tl(e,  such  feehiiK  could  have  Ix'en  sup 
pressed  luit  of  a  fear  of  anijerinK  the  pre 
dominam  Christian  majority  The  polen 
tial  for  political  divisiwness  a  part  of  the 
eiitanulemeni  lest  *a.s  found  by  the  judge 
to  iy  present  in  the  crfche  situation 

The  decision  by  Judge  Pettine  Ls  a  skillful- 
ly chiseled  application  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  church  state  principles  develop«'d 
over  the  last  35  years  HLs  decision  won  ap 
proval  from  Senior  Judge  Thomas  K  Fair 
child,  who  agreed  that  the  city  had  the 
Intent  to  aid  religion  and  that  the  Nativity 
scene  had  the  primary  effect  of  aiding  reli- 
gion. But  Judge  F^airchild  set  aside  as  un 
necessary  Judge  Pettine's  reliance  on  the 
political  divisiveness  strand  of  the  entangle 
ment  test  Judge  Hugh  Bownes  concurred  in 
the  result,  stating  that  although  Christmas 
LS  a  holiday  with  both  secular  and  religious 
dimensions  ■  the  cr^he  is  tied  firmly  to  the 
Christian  religion.'  Judge  Levin  Campbell. 
dissenting,  stressed  his  conviction  that  since 
Christmas  ls  a  legal  holiday  all  of  lus  rele- 
vant symboLs.  including  those  depicting  the 
Nativity,  are  cofLStltutional 

Prior  to  the  case  of  Donnelly  v.  Lynch, 
there  were  very  few  decisions  on  the  constl 
tutlonality  of  the  Christmas  creche  Early 
in  1981  a  Federal  judge  in  Denver  upheld 
the  placing  of  a  Nativity  scene  in  a  public 
place  as  a  part  of  the  city  of  Denver's 
annual  Christmas  lighting  program.  He 
found  no  intent  in  civic  officials  to  aid  reli 
gion  nor  any  effect  that  was  beneficial  to  re 
ligion  The  judge  found  after  the  trial  that 
'no  witness  testified  that  he  was  more  a 
Christian  or  less  an  atheist  because  of  the 
city's  lighting  display  "  The  judge  concluded 
his  relatively  brief  opinion  by  stating  that 
■while  government  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
religious  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  of  its  citizens, 
it  is  not  required  to  abandon  common 
sense  " 

No  other  decision  directly  in  point  exists 
on  the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
cr^he.  But  several  cases  are  in  litigation 
throughout  the  country  On  July  20,  1983. 
for  example,  a  group  of  residents  of  Scars- 
dale.  N.Y..  went  to  Federal  court  to  .seek  a 
reversal  of  the  village  board  that  barred  the 
display  of  a  Nativity  scene  in  a  public  park 
In  that  community.  The  board  banned  the 
creche  even  though  It  had  been  displayed 
for  the  previous  24  years.  A  decision  may  be 
forthcoming  before  Christmas. 

The  options  available  to  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  characterized  as  very  clear 
or  distinct.  The  Court  could,  consistently 
with  its  precedents,  follow  the  logic  of 
Judge  Pettine  and  rule  thai  government 
sponsorship  of  a  Nativity  scene  violates  the 
establLshrr.ont  clause  even  though  the  scene 
Ls  an  integral  part  of  a  civic  celebration  in 
volving  Santa  Claus  and  other  mythical  leg 
acies  to  which  no  one  has  any  constitutional 
objection.  This  result  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  1980 
that  Kentucky  may  not  display  a  reproduc 
tion  of  the  Ten  CommandmenLs  in  all  its 
public  school  classrooms,  and  with  a  long 
line  of  decisions  beginning  in  1947  which 
decree  that  no  financial  aid  or  endorsement 
may  be  extended  by  the  state  to  something 
that  is  clearly  sectarian. 

A  decLsion  upholding  the  findings  of 
Judge  Pettine  r.ould  agree  with  those  feel 
Ings  strongly  held  by  the  spokes-persons  for 
the  A.C.L.U  and  some  non-Christian 
groups,  for  whom  the  displaying  of  a  cr^he 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
domination  of  a  majority  of  the  population 
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during  the  Christmas  season  in  ways  thai 
are  painful  and  harmful  to  the  non-Chris 
tian  minority  in  America 

A  decision  along  these  lines  by  the  Su 
preme  Court  will  attract  the  vehement  pro 
tests  which  came  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Denver  when  the  community  experienced 
legal  challenges  to  the  existence  of  the 
creche  A  protest  might  in  fact  be  even  more 
Intense  than  the  objections  expressed  by 
many  over  the  removal  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  from  the 
public  shcools  In  those  cases  the  existence 
of  a  captive  audience  was  clear  But  no  one 
is  forced  to  look  at  the  creche  It  ls  like  the 
statues  of  Father  Marquette.  S.J.  and 
Father  Damien  In  the  Capitol  Rotunda  in 
Washington. 

The  Supreme  Court  could,  however,  de- 
cline to  follow  the  strict  no-aid  to  religion 
approach  of  Judge  Pettine  and  take  the 
more  relaxed  position  of  the  judge  in 
Denver  The  Court  could  begin  by  noting 
that  the  sacred  and  secular  components  of 
Christmas  are  almost  Inseparable  and  that 
the  courts  should  not  be  required  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  how  far  the  government  is 
required  to  go  to  separate  ChrLsl  from 
Christmaus.  To  do  so  would,  the  Court  could 
argue,  involve  the  state  In  making  theologi- 
cal distinctions  in  a  way  which  would  in 
volve  the  government  with  the  church  in  a 
form  of  entanglement  which  would  itself 
violate  the  establishment  clause 

In  pursuing  this  approach  the  Court  could 
point  to  the  minimal  governmental  ex- 
penses involved  In  the  display  of  the  creche 
and  analogize  any  aid  to  religion  to  benefits 
which  religion  receives  from  the  operation 
of  Sunday  laws  or  tax  exemption  — two  per- 
vasive practices  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  m  1961  and  1970  respectively 

Compatible  with  thLs  approach  is  the  brief 
filed  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  urging 
the  reversal  of  Judge  Pettine's  ruling  In  a 
procedure  that  is  unusual  because  no  specif 
ic  Federal  interest  is  involved,  the  US  So- 
licitor General  urges  in  the  brief  m  the 
strongest  terms  that  the  establishment 
clause  does  not  forbid  the  government's  pro 
tection  and  even  advancement  of  those 
truths  and  symbols  from  which  the  nation's 
morality  derives  The  brief  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  very  categorical.  To  recog- 
nize that  Christmas  has  something  to  do 
with  the  birth  of  Christ  is  not  to  prefer' 
Christianity  over  other  religions,  but  simply 
to  acknowledge  Its  constituent  meaning.  To 
state  that  government  may  not  prefer  one 
religion  over  another  does  not  mean  that 
government  must  prelent  that  religious 
holidays  have  no  specific  meanings  to  differ 
ent  religions" 

The  Court  could  follow  other  paths  in  its 
first  response  in  history  to  the  creche  prob- 
lem. It  could  follow  the  spirit  of  its  decision 
In  1983  allowing  chaplains  to  be  compensat 
ed  for  offering  prayers  before  the  opening 
of  legislatures  on  the  theory  that  the  prac- 
tice was  prevalent  at  the  time  the  framers 
wrote  the  Constitution  in  Philadelphia  and 
that  it  Ls  therefore  not  unconstitutional. 
Christmas  celebrations  do  not  enjoy  compa- 
rable longevity,  but  they  could  be  validated 
as  venerable  traditions  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  three-part  test  employed  in  establish 
ment  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  also  follow  the 
rationale  of  its  five-to-four  decision  in  1983 
in  which  it  siLslained  a  Minnesota  scheme 
under  which  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  both  public  and  private  schools  are 
permitted  to  take  deductions  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses.  Even  though  the  benefits  to 
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Ijarnit.s  vkitti  i  hildren  In  private  schools  far 
outwei((tie<l  aie  UTiefil.s  available  to  parenU 
with  y()UIlK^ler^  in  public  schooLs.  the  8u 
preme  Court  su.stained  the  legislation  on 
the  basi.s  ttiat  the  overall  int^-nl  of  the  state 
was  to  help  all  .siiiderii.s  in  .whixiLs  Similar 
ly.  the  Chri.stmas  |)R«eaiit  in  RhfKle  I.sland 
could  be  viewed  a.s  a  [irojecl  e.stAbll.s>ie<i  by 
the  government  to  celebrate  h  legal  liollday 
need  not  be  struck  down  -vcn  if  it  uuolve.s 
.some  incidental  promotion  of  religion 

The  Supreme  t  ourl  s  (le<  i.sion  is  more  un 
predictable   than   usual   twTau.se  the  creche 
situation  Ls  unique    The  decision  would   be 
simpler  if.  for  example   a  (ommunity  whose 
majority  was  Jewish  arraiiged  to  place  the 
Menorah  for  a  period  of  time  on  the  lawn  of 
city  hall    A  court  could  rule  agaiiust  such  a 
practice  as  a  violation  of  the  establishment 
clause    A  similar  result  could  come  about  if 
a  community  with  a  large  Muslim  popula 
tion   placed   a   statue    of    Muhammad    m    a 
public   place    for   the    month   of    Ramadan 
Similarly,    if    the    statue    of    Joseph    Smith 
were  placed  for  a  specific  period  of  time  on 
public  property  by  a  heavily  Mormon  com 
munlty  a  court  might  enjoin  it    But  judicial 
decisions  in  those  cases  might  well  be  differ 
ent    if   legal   holidays   had   been   decreed   to 
commemorate     the     Jewish.     Muslim     and 
Mormon     events     involved      And     that,     of 
course,  is  the  situation  regarding  Chri.stmas 
It  is  a  unique  situation  since  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  involves  simultaneously  a  re 
membrance   of   Santa  and   the    reindeer   as 
well  as  the  manger  and  the  Holy  Family 

Some  may  view  the  forthcoming  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  inconsequential. 
even  trivial  — regardless  of  how  U  comes  out 
But  'he  fact  is  that  many  people  feel  in- 
tensely that  the  Christian  majority  in 
America  regularly  seeks  to  impose  its  views 
and  Its  piety  on  non  Christians  Not  a  few 
non-Christ laiLs  and  nonbelievers  feel  left 
out  and  alienated  during  the  period  of  mas- 
sive and  pervasive  celebration  of  ChrLstmas 
each  year  They  do  not  believe  in  the  cen 
tral  Ideas  which  motivate  this  vast  outpour 
ing  of  song,  pageantry  and  commercial 
excess  As  a  result  they  resent  the  fact  that 
Christian  churches  accept  the  open  govern 
mental  sponsorship  of  all  that  happens 
during  the  Christmas  season 

lawsuits  against  the  presence  of  creches 
are  a  protest  against  the  churches  joining  In 
the  extravagant  economic  and  .social  cele- 
brations of  Christmas.  To  some  these  law 
suits  seem  petty  and  frivolous,  but  they  are 
the  result  of  deeply  held  convictions  by  the 
leaders  of  the  AC  LU  and  .some,  not  all. 
leaders  within  the  Jewish  community.  Logi- 
cally these  persons  are  correct  when  they 
insist  that  creches  should  be  banned  just 
like  prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  But  the  permeation  of  modern  soci 
ety  by  the  mystique  of  Christmas  is  so  pro- 
found that  the  sheer  logic  of  the  law  may 
not  be  meaningful  or  feasible  when  it  man 
dates  that  the  government  may  not  inter 
mingle  Christian  elements  in  the  ways  it 
employs  to  help  the  citizenry  enjoy  the 
most  festive  and  prolonged  celebration  of 
the  year. 

One   of   the   most    unusual   late  develop 
ments  in  the  creche  case  is  the  filing  of  a 
friend  of  the  court  brief  jointly  by  the  Na 
tional  Council  of  Churches  iN.C  C.)  and  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  (A.J.O.   Both 
groups    oppose    the    government's    sponsor- 
ship of  the  Nativity  scene  and  urge  affirm 
ance  of  Judge  Pettine's  decision.   A  state- 
ment  by   the  N  C.C    in   the  brief   is   blunt; 
"This  affront  to  non-Chrisllans  is  not  only 
unjust       but       no       religious       boon       to 
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Chri.stianity  .  .  such  a  display  doe.s  not 
great  1\  enliaiice  the  piety  of  Christ lans 
while  at  the  .same  time  triviall/.inK  their 
holy  symbols 

The  N  C  C  adds  that  the  insist.ence  upon 
lieeping  Christ  in  Chri.stmas'  by  mean.s  of 
state  action  is  predicated  upon  and  arro 
gantly  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  ma 
jonty  rules  -and  is  entitled  to  rule-in  mat 
ters  of  religion  as  in  secular  matters  ' 

The  NCC  A.J.C  brief  al.so  notes  that 
Christian  organi2iations  can.  without  any 
difficulty,  erect  Nativity  shrines  on  their 
own  private  property  or  on  public  property 
at  their  own  expense  and  by  their  own  ef 
forts 

Despite  this  5.000  word  brief  submitted  by 
two  of  the  top  Protestant  and  Jewish  i?roup.s 
in  the  nation,  few  church  officials  have  ever 
.seriously  become  engaged  in  the  controversy 
over  the  creche  on  public  property  The 
churches  have  been  content  to  watch  politi 
Clans  exploit  the  presence  of  a  creche  for 
their  benefit  or  to  decide  against  creches 
when  they  are  opposed  by  an  important  mi- 
nority in  a  community  If  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  creches  on  public  property 
do  not  violate  the  Constitution,  the  church 
es  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
decision  and  enter  into  a  crusade  to  return 
Christ  to  Christmas  "  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  Supreme  Court  bans  creches  on  public 
property,  the  churches  will  be  required  to 
urge  complianc-e  with  the  decision  and  possi 
bl\  to  draw  up  guidelines  as  to  how  govern- 
mental and  religious  bodies  can  collaborate 
in  the  celebration  of  the  ChrLstmas  season. 
'n  either  event  the  churches  will  be  con- 
fronted with  new  and  sensitive  responsibil 
I  ties. 

The  declaration  on  religious  freedom  of 
the  Second  Vaticaii  Council  i.s  a  solemn  and 
unprecedented  affirmation  of  the  church's 
dedication  to  religioiLS  freedom  The  docu- 
ment does  not  contain  any  directive  specific 
enough  to  be  applicable  to  the  question  of  a 
creche  placed  by  a  predominantly  Christian 
society  on  public  propert.\  But  the  docu- 
ment does  warn  that  a  Christian  majority 
must  not  coerce  minorities  or  nonbelievers 
into  belief  or  acceptance  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion  It  is  that  principle  which  is  at  issue 
in  the  controversy  over  the  creche  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  be  sensitive  to  the  anxieties-even 
the  anguLsh-of  many  non-Christ lan-s  m 
America  who  feel  that  they  have  the  right 
not  to  be  confronted  in  the  Christmas 
season  by  a  governmentally  sponsored  dis 
play  of  the  central  symbol  of  a  religion  in 
which  they  do  not  believe.* 


A  DAY  OF  SORROW 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday  was  a  day  of  infamy  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  November  7  is  the 
unhappy  day  when  the  Soviet  Union 
annually  celebrates  the  coming  to 
power  of  the  Communists  in  that 
country  on  November  7,  1917.  This 
day,  my  colleagues,  represents  a  day 
the  free  world  and  all  peace-smd- free- 
dom loving  peoples  everywhere  view 
with  sorrow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  stated  eloquently  in  a  letter  I  re- 
reived  from  the  Congress  of  Russian- 
Americarus.  Inc.: 

Thi.s  year  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  No- 
vember 7.  1917  marked  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  immeasurable  sufferings  of  the  Rus 
Man  and  other  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  al.so  the  beginning  of  a 
global  human  tragedy  which  toda.v  threat 
ens  the  very  existence  of  the  Free  World 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  to  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  i.s  not 
peace-loving,  does  not  seek  interna- 
tional detente,  and  does  not  see  the 
United  States  as  its  sole  enemy.  The 
enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  free- 
dom—freedom of  thought,  religion,  ex- 
pression, speech,  and  the  freedom  to 
live  one's  life  as  one  sees  fit.  A  peace- 
loving  country  does  not  enslave  its 
own  peoples,  does  not  persecute  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  religious  creed  or 
sect.  The  world  knows  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  each  day.  we 
join  the  struggle  hand-m-hand  with 
those  oppressed  under  the  Soviet- 
made  slave-State  who  do  nothing  more 
than  seek  peace  and  justice  and.  in  one 
word,  freedom. 

November  7  is  truly  a  day  of 
sorrow. • 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ERNIE 
COX.  NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  congratulate  one  of  my  con- 
stituent.s,  Mr.  Ernest  S  Cox.  of 
Denver.  Lincoln  County,  N.C.  At  its 
recent  meeting,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Trucking  Associations 
elected  Ernie  as  chairman.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  a  fellow  North  Car- 
olinian and  a  man  highly  regarded  in 
the  trucking  industry  has  moved  into 
this  position  of  leadership. 

As  many  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  ATA  in  the  past  know,  it  is  the 
national  association  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry which  so  effectively  represents 
the  interests  of  every  type  and  class  of 
motor  carrier  operation  in  the  coun- 
try. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  ATA.  In  the  intervening  years 
since  ATA  was  founded,  the  trucking 
industry  has  growTi  from  a  fledgling 
industry  to  a  vital  and  powerful  com- 
ponent of  our  Nation's  economy.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  tremendous 
growth  that  our  country  has  experi- 
enced in  the  last  50  years  paralleled 
the  rise  of  the  trucking  industry. 

As  ATA  and  the  trucking  industry 
gear  up  for  their  next  50  years,  they 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  respon- 
sible   and    capable    leader.    Ernie   em- 
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bodies  all  the  characteristics  that  have 
made  the  trucking  industry  the  force 
It  IS  today.  He  has  the  experience,  the 
vision  and.  above  all.  the  energies  to 
deal  with  the  vital  transportation 
challenges  facing  our  country. 

In  hLs  year  as  chairman  of  ATA, 
Ernie  will  draw  on  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence A  native  of  Tabor  City.  N.C.  he 
attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  went  on  to  complete 
graduate  work  in  transportation  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  After  stints 
in  the  traffic  department  of  Allis 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co  and  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.,  he  joined  Dallas 
&  Mavis  Forwarding  Co..  a  motor 
common  carrier  m  South  Bend.  Ind., 
where  he  remained  for  17  years  He  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  m  1976  to 
accept  his  current  position  as  presi- 
dent of  Moss  Trucking  Co.  and 
McLeod  Trucking  &  Rigging  Co.  in 
Charlotte. 

Ernie  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
North  Carolina  Motor  Carriers  .Asso- 
ciation, the  Specialized  Carriers  & 
Rigging  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Specialized  Carriers.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
ATA  Executive  Com.mittee  .since  1972. 

Ernie  is  also  active  in  civic  affairs. 
He  IS  a  director  of  the  Piedmont  Bank 
&  Trust  Co..  the  Charlotte  Opera  As- 
sociation, and  the  Central  Piedmont 
Employers  Association.  He  is  also 
active  in  the  North  Charlotte  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Denver  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Ernie 
Cox  on  becoming  the  highest  elected 
official  of  ATA.  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  m  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  in  his  new  position.  1  am 
confident  he  will  do  a  fine  job  and 
that  the  trucking  industry  will  benefit 
greatly  from  his  leadership  for  years 
to  come.* 


HENDERSON  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTER  CELEBRATES  30TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FinPIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
1983  IS  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Henderson  Mental  Health  Center 
which  ser\es  Broward  County.  Fla. 
The  anniversary  is  being  celebrated  by 
a  series  of  events  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  In  fact,  the  mayor  of  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale, where  the  center  is  headquar- 
tered, has  proclaimed  the  week  of  No- 
vember 1L18.  as  Henderson  Mental 
Health  Center  Week   ' 

The  center  provides  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  problems  relating  to 
mental  health  on  an  out-patient  basis 
at  three  locations:  Pompano  Beach. 
Hollvwood.  and  ¥\.  Lauderdale. 
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1  he  importance  of  the  centers  30th 
anniversary  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  the  30  years  of  operation,  it  has 
treated  85.000  patients  and  ha.s  affect- 
ed positively  the  lives  of  at  least 
170,000  family  members. 

In  addition,  the  center  trains  psychi- 
atric nurses,  and  postgraduate  stu- 
dents work  within  the  community. 
With  this  ongoing  assistance,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  center  has  touched 
lives  of  at  least  half  a  million  Broward 
County  residents  over  30  years. 

The  Henderson  Mental  Health 
Center  is  a  key  organization  in  assist- 
ing the  residents  of  Broward.  I  salute 
them  for  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  30  years,  and  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  center  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue and  expani  • 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON   BENJAMIN  A.  CIl.MAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStN  X  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  November  9,  1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  congratu- 
late the  residents  of  New  York's  22d 
Congressional  District  who  have  re- 
cently chosen  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  of  the  privi- 
leges, freedoms,  and  responsibilities 
that  American  citizenship  entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens, and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
In  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 
The  list  follows: 

Maria  Calzone.  Joy  Madlansacay.  Diane 
T-sou  Ming  Lee.  Hina  Iqbal  Zia.  Benson 
Ming-Shun  Wu.  Stephanie  Wanki  Kim. 
Chahnar  Soludeh.  Carlos  Rodolpho  Pania- 
gua. Rene  Ramon  Castillo.  Nina  Moon 
Hong,  Jonathan  Marc  Nadler.  Lukas  Athan- 
asios  Konandreas.  Rotjer  Lucas,  Vijayan 
Pattasseril  Daniel.  Ahmad  Abdul  Muqeet 
Siddiqui,  Edan  Gavish,  Ram  Gayumba 
Verma,  Jr.,  Maria  Rodrlquez,  Augu-sl  Are 
valo.  Miguel  Dano  Cichowski. 

Sarah  Louise  Spencer,  Erneslina  Ci- 
chowski, Edllberto  Leano  Anonuevo.  Neeta 
Goel.  Evangelos  Christou  Mirtsopoulos, 
Florian  Santos  San  Jose.  Virginia  Campora 
Sargent,  Pumima  Mahendra  Palel.  Dagrnar 
Drahoslava  Seiner.  Agripina  Baguiso  Ga 
lante.  Coralia  Hambasan.  Radu  Dumitru 
Hambasan.  Eran  Marom,  Jagdish  Vithalb- 
hai  Mi.stry.  Iris  Almeida.  Robert  Almeida. 
Naomi  Huang.  Stephen  Huang.  Brodine 
Kerchu.s.  Kurt  Kerchus.  Beth  Ann  Labick, 
Leonard  Seimon.  Sandra  Seimon.  Benvinda 
Madail.  Jo.se  Madail.  Matthew  Solomon. 

Doo  Ha  Park.  Andree  Durand.  Liliana 
Teresa  Gooler.  Norberlo  Pena  Monterey. 
Peggy  Chen,  Yvonne  and  Wayne  Gordon, 
Nicole  Preval,  Clivia  Legentus,  Fiona  Jean 
Moreno,  Prabha  Susan  Thomas,  Fernella 
Veronica  Cabey.  William  Henry  Cabey. 
Marie  Carmel  Paul,  Hugo  Reyes,  Berl  Gold. 
Micheline  Borgelln.  Jacques  Lafontant,  Na- 
talia Pakh,   Pei-Ling   Kuo,  Joshua  Cohen, 
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Garabed  Arakelian,  Kairene  Arakelian.  Paul 
Chung,  Rafael  Bienvenido  Eyssallenne. 

Nitza  Shafrir,  Doron  Shafrir,  Sidney  Olive 
Wright.  Ilias  Kouris.  Chaim  and  Chanoch 
Stanger.  Delia  Pardo  Manzano.  Lea  Cohen. 
Moshe  Cohen.  Vivian  Cecelia  Maithew.s. 
Mane  Viclorin.  Emilia  Mercedes  Luna  Mo 
rales.  Rosny  Louis.  Sara  Pelb«>rbaum.  Mane 
Agathe  Toussaint,  Malka  Klein.  Benilda 
Abanes  l^gda.  Joseph  Camllleri,  Karin  Zu 
kowski.  Aviva  Ashur.  Irit  Ashur.  Richard 
Luckner  Marseille.  Yvenide  Ladouceur.  Lu- 
raine  Salvant.  Nihal  Singh  Sandhu,  Julio  C. 
F  Larraz.  Erszebeth  Molnar.  Aimee  Lucie 
Morin.  Rcnord  Juste.  Pierrette  Elimene 
Juste.  Marie  Jean-Jacques,  L#na  Theresa 
Chin  Quee,  Albert  Chin  Quee. 

Marta  Maria  Goendoecs,   Micheal   Hoch 
tierg.  Tranquilino  Ganzon  Fajardo.  Leon  Ag 
salud   Nollido.   Andre   Emillon   Paul.   Anna 
Molina  Cruz.  Benedict  Robillard.  Subhadra 
Lakshmi  Nori,  Goody  Carino.  Daisy  Agatha 
Spencer,  Joseph   Maria  Tessi,  Carlos  Car 
denas.  Jr.,  Ana  Elisa  Dalsgaard  Tessi,  Mi 
cheline  Diimornay  Jospiire,  Eugenia  Chen, 
Yueh  Yun  Shiao,  Blanca  Rosa  Motta,  Jen 
Tse  Cheng,  Antonia  Soliriou  Bales,  Jacques 
Jospiire,    Evelina    DOro,    Meher    Phiroze 
Vakharia,  Umang  Kumar  Puri,  Isabel  Joan 
Ballantyne,  Li- Wei  Sun. 

Maria  Antonia  Pidanza.  Emelie  Lorenlz, 
Muddamma  Konduru.  Margaret  Kuo-Li  Ma 
Tseng.  Jean  Rene  BeKort.  Peter  Stephan 
Tweedle.  Dorrette  Eloise  Wilson.  Bina  Eliza- 
beth Sunny  Mampilly,  Tapas  Kumar  Nag, 
Cirilo  Roxas  Rodriguez,  Jr.,  Batia  Polatseck, 
Mane  Andree  Brillant.  Alberto  Lachica 
Chang,  Helen  Cha  Yoon.  Marie  Lsabelle 
Ancion,  Mary  Russo.  Alix  Torchon,  David 
Hsien  Wei  Tseng.  Marie  Ingrid  Dorcean. 
Marie  Carmel  Calixte  Georges.  Guilda 
Marie  Audige,  Karam  Adigala  Chandra, 
Shulamit  Ohn,  Marie  Gislaine  Aspilaire, 
Ronald  Charles  Cameron,  Lorna  Tabberrah 
Rodriguez,  Ali  Mehryari. 

Yvrose  Senophat,  Young  Don  Yoon.  Dick 
son  Vir-ChiUi  U'e.  Daphney  James.  Micheal 
Andrews  Han.  Nita  Annie  Sunny.  Kenneth 
Weber.  Agner  R   M   Lopez.  Shashikala  Jyo- 
tikuma  Agrawal.  Zsolt  Takacs,  Chaia  Chana 
Twersky,    Edna    I-Jen    Hu,    Virginia    Anne 
Laus,  Ghislaine  Remy,  Gisele  Alexis,  Felipe 
IJrena,    Thomas    Fiteves,    Gerard    Enelus. 
May  Teng  Ko.  Exequiel  Hernandez.  Landis 
lav   Janda.   Marie   Rosita   Brunache.    Ketly 
Victorin.  Sandy  Santos.   Jean   Bazile.   Mat 
ihew    Pineda.    Pearl    Suzan    Berger   Weiss. 
Christine  Elizabeth  Laus.  Peggyann  Cody. 
Lucinia   Mercedes   Ferreira.    Ernesto   Joson 
Mun.sayac. 

Edward  Zanbrana.  Maxim  Sander.  Lloyd 
Evan  Goulbourne.  Varsha  Jiwan  Gandhi. 
Paul  Elie  Mehu.  Joseph  Varkey  Kalluka 
lam,  Helen  Ilona  Okolica,  Fred  Lopez,  Rivka 
Tarchiss,  Terry  Hamilton  Peter  Tash,  Mar- 
garet Hi.slop  Gordon.  Jean  Kent,  Seth  Felix. 
Naomi  Korkoi  Adorn.  Sandra  Fedelis  Bart 
ley.  Ricardo  Joyce  Car\alho.  Helene  Chery. 
Ying  Tai  Zoen.  George  Angel  Angelov,  Lan- 
oline  Pulmones  Edgard  Leclerc,  Jovencio 
Realubit  Rebadavia,  Zoraida  Encarnacion, 
Thomas  Jo.seph  Tharayil,  Victor  W.  A. 
Adorn.  Eusebio  Basit  Jusi.  Jonathan  Lee  De- 
Laura.  Kyoung  Soo  Paik.  liana  Eshel. 
Fabian  Ang  Sy.  Helen  Lee  Sy,  Samuel 
Mung-Hsien  Wu. 

Jean  Pierre  Gagne,  Esther  Fania  Loo,  Ter- 
esita  Saulog  Villamaria,  Vera  Agatha 
Moore,  Ainsworth  Anthony  Hunter,  Surya 
Kumari  Vemuri,  Diogenes  Dominguez,  Pau- 
lette  Alcindor  Bcrcy.  Rey  Thomas  Madlan- 
sacay. Luis  Armando  Martinez.  Roselure 
Dejean.  Marie  Chantal  lAPierre.  Ramani 
Thirunarayanan,    Vipin    Hiralal    Bhukhan 
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wala.  Evens  Sainte-Rose.  Gerard  Elia 
Sebban.  Marie  Claude  Chariot.  Immarula 
Printemps.  Jong  Hyun  Kim.  Anarida  Alia 
gracia  Angeles.  Marie  Michelle  Francis.  Vic 
torio  Puzov  Escorpizo.  Plocida  Agatha 
Tutino.  Castel  Marseille.  Leonard  Beresford 
Rowe.  Syed  Atharul  Huda.  Goonasedkara 
Arachige  Nandapala,  Zenaida  Lunuza  Perez, 
Yung-Fang  Kung  Ting,  tirsula  Golebiowski. 
Angela  Charles.  Moseh  Uri  Blau,  Karine 
Desnoyers,  Marie  Josee  Joseph,  Louis  Enee 
Pierre,  Chaya  Elka  Leibler,  Felix  Menard, 
Karin  Helene  Marschman.  Joseph  Ocellus 
Armand,  Celia  Ciment,  Olga  Duma,  Gisele 
Anne  Maire  Augustin,  Esline  Sainle-Rose, 
Yon  Hwa  Peterson,  Kyong  Suk  Kim,  Young 
Naomi  Didion.  Subhash  Chandra  Gupta. 
Rebecca  Beth  Harris.  Suresh  Nagappa  Pat 
tanashetti,  Kristin  Sun  Davis,  Krlsten  Arian 
Presser,  Victor  Mendez,  David  John  John- 
ston, Maire  Violette  Btauvilet,  Sung-Rai 
Sohn,  Christopher  A.  S.  Murray.  Shin  Chin 
Tseng.  Nicola  Joy  Peill. 

Paul  Duggul.  Robert  Duncan  Brown, 
Evangelos  Proestopoulos,  Maria  Leonne 
Gordon,  Geslne  Helke  Ehlers,  Kami  Sur 
Dougherty.  Halil  Kolenovic,  Yocheved 
Brown,  Jesus  Maria  Olivo.  Webert  Saint 
Fleur.  Joanne  Marguerite  Wooley.  Roberta 
Diana  Chabra.  Adelalda  Arellano  Garcia. 
Mane  Li.se  Ginette  Seiden.  Masamoto  Fuji- 
mori. Jutta  Koenig  Craft,  Carole  Pauyo, 
Naba  Krishna  Chaudhuri.  Joseph  Maria 
Tessi.  Rajeshwari  Jayant  Palel.  Leila  Matti- 
son.  Julita  Barbara  Oparski.  Caridad  Villa- 
Ion  Diaz,  Leonne  Gordon.  Ana  Darosa, 
Kami  Dougherty,  Isabella  Catizone,  Mud 
damma  Konduru,  Margaret  Kuo-Li  Ma 
Tseng. 

Chetna  Yogendra  Kharode.  Helen  Cha 
Yoon.  Henry  Kim.  Salomon  Bahar.  Jon- 
Marc  Seimon.  Simone  Seimon.  Fong-Chuan 
Sun.  Carlota  Elizabeth  Bastos.  Alangaram 
Ramalingam.  Phyllis  Lyttle.  Cesar  A  Boba 
diUa.  Suresh  C.  Tewarson.  Rosario  L.  Cati 
zone,  Teodor  Groch,  Joseph  P  Srednicki, 
Kalpana  D.  Desai,  Elaine  M.  Schofield, 
Intira  Garrett.  Elizabeth  E.  C.  Robacker. 
Cynthia  M.  Rhodd.  Romeo  A.  Mella,  Mena 
Mazzariello.  Maria  1.  Tulino.  Yanti  V  Mols- 
ing.  Waller  Greco,  Helga  Clancuillo. 

Micheal  Wu.  Lina  Hsue  Wu.  Layong  De 
Fazio.  Alfredo  M.  Diolosa.  Kathleen  Coyle. 
Olga  J.  Acevedo,  Cecilia  J.  Curbelo.  Benson 
Ming  Shun  Wu.  Jean  Joseph  Renard, 
Arthur  Stubslad.  Eleanor  Belizaire,  Jean 
Pierre  Farcy,  Mahmut  Karadagli.  Mrs. 
Mahmut  Karadagli.  Tanmatie  V.  Vohra, 
Richard  Greaser.  Michael  N.  Rofles.  Yisroel 
Chaim  Stossel.  Nikolaos.  Tsakalas.  Pavel 
Blazeski.  Helmut  Schumacher.  Moses 
Rosenberg.  Mrs  Moses  Rosenberg.  Linda 
Adler.  Carmelo  DAngelo.  Felipe  Periu. 
Chaya  M.  Teichman.  Gopalakrishna  Darisi- 
pudl.  Joaquim  M.  Marciano.  Mrs.  Joaquim 
M.  Marciano. 

Luis  R  Acevedo.  Rachel  Gombiner.  Chris- 
topher Mclntyre.  Rosita  Yeung.  JR.  Jean- 
Pierre.  Margaret  Cyrille.  Krikor  Spenjian. 
Mrs  Krikor  Spenjian,  Bridget  G.  Castro. 
Alice  K.  Chin.  Kenol  Francis.  Hamid  Kesh 
mlrian,  Eugene  Furono,  Leslie  L.  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Hunter.  Punnose  Punnen,  Louis 
D.  Dorante,  Domingo  A.  Olivo.  Esther  L. 
Stuppard.  Gracieuse  Stuppard.  Charles  L. 
Stuppard.  John  Colandrea,  Giuseppina 
Siena,  Ethel  R.  Tirnover.  Maria  J.  Ser 
ringer.  Elizabeth  M.  Leen.  Leonard  F.  Kent. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kent.  Lorraine  Hinlze.  Mari- 
lyn Maharg,  Erik  Hora. 

Lee  Koszta.  Leonora  B  DeCaslro.  Jacob 
Lowy.  Liba  Fried.  Ofelia  Ramm.  Samuel 
Friedman.  Yitzchok  Spielman.  Slanislaw 
Ogonowski.     Mrs.     Stanislaw      Ogonowski. 
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Milosh  M.  Bukovcan,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Bukovcan, 
Bella  Kramer.  Marie  J.  Julien,  Hiroshi  Aral. 
Serge  Guerrier,  Mrs.  Serge  Guerrier.  John 
H.  Julien.  Izhak  Ashur,  Carole  Mathe. 
Ramona  M.  Reynoso.  Felix  M.  Melendez. 
Alice  Michaelian,  Danilo  Sulit,  Mrs.  Danilo 
Sulit.  Bibiana  E.  Sibuma,  Lakshmi  D.  Venu- 
gopal,  Charilo  B.  Cajucom.  Isabelita  B.  Ca- 
jucom.  Marjorie  Williams. 

Guadalupe  Ferreira.  Anahid  Qunanian, 
Rosie  Johnson,  Trinidad  A.  Santiago.  Ireneo 
G.  Dedole,  Lester  Harris.  Rina  D.  Nunez. 
Oshcr  Y.  Ron.  Wai-Wan  Doo.  Grazia  V. 
Surace.  Sieglinde  J.  Salz.  Isabel  Snachez. 
J'^ssie  C.  Scott.  Frantz  Germain,  Stefan  B. 
Mucha,  Vivian  Sabbagh.  Margaret  H.  Fer 
raro.  Saeed  A.  Jafar.  Timothy  Chang,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Chang.  Laura  Ann  Engel,  Henry  C. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Thomas,  Scott  C. 
Chiang.  Tushar  Shah.  Ponciana  T.  Soria. 
Gu.stavo  A.  Dash,  Nellie  R  Brown. 

Anton  Ma;'.a,  Mrs.  Anton  Maza.  Mariela 
Taranto,  George  Pan,  Mrs.  George  Pan,  Au- 
gusta M.  Robin.son,  Romy  Lou  Beau,  Dilip 
B.  Wadgaonkar.  Guadalupe  R.  Barnes.  Julia 
A.  Taveras,  Joseph  Feiltr.  David  M.  Kraus, 
Mrs.  David  M.  Kraus,  Annttte  Frederique. 
Zofia  A.  Zwiera,  Carlo  Joseph,  Rosa  Turla, 
Bernardo  L.  Angeles.  Lester  A  Berbick.  Mrs. 
Lester  A.  Berbick.  Immaculet  Pierre,  Gabri- 
el M.  Kahana,  Mrs.  Gabriel  M.  Kahana.  Vic- 
toria B.  Kotwica.  Rose  D.  Moise,  Ismail 
Blonsky.  Mohammed  N.  Abdelilah,  Michel 
A.  Despinasc^e,  Ann  Thomas,  Rita  D  Leonly, 
Laurette  P.  Michel.  Damyanti  N.  Jariwala. 
Nazara  Huda.  Priscilla  Baruc.  Allagrace  V. 
Marcellus.  Eduvigis  Henriquez.  William  lx>- 
rentz,  Prakash  Charuvanki,  Kwok  K. 
Yeung.  Patricia  S.  Foulkes. 

Joseph  Blackman,  Frank  Pena,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pena.  Isaak  Gilyutin.  Mrs.  Isaak  Gi- 
lyutin.  Tak  Sun  Cheung,  Eusebio  Basit  Jusi. 
Maria  Isabel  Carvalho,  Angela  Roberta 
Kirby.  Shaw  Ming  Lee,  Haimonti  Chaud- 
huri, Antonio  Marlelli,  Chung  Cho,  James 
Barry  Eisenkraft.  Sonja  Maja  Ladouceur. 
Lai  Chia  Yao  Sun.  Nancy  Li-Chin  Sun.  Amzi 
Nebija.  Modesto  Alipio  Perez.  Maria  de 
Lurdes  Godi  Simoes.  Ana  Rosa  Suarez. 
Kazal  Laszlo.  Jacob  Rubin,  Thelma  Castillo 
Stabile,  Luisa  Binabiles  Arayata.  Alice  Jeh- 
Ying  Liu.  King  Soo  Kwon.  Naomi  Ock 
Kwoon.  Ana  Tavares  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  LI.  c.ir.N.  JAMES  H. 
JIMMY"  DOOLITTLE 

Hon.  j'lL1.4N  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noi^ember  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  years  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  paid  special 
tribute  to  American  citizens  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  service  to 
their  country.  Today  I  am  pleased  to 
add  the  name  of  another  notable 
American  to  this  group. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  -Jimmy'  Doolit- 
tle.  USAF  (Ret.)  has  compiled  a  re- 
markable record  of  military  achieve- 
ment. His  contributions  to  American 
aviation  ranks  among  the  pioneering 
achievements  of  Charles  Lindbergh. 
He  was  the  first  American  to  fly  across 
the  United  States  in  less  than  24 
hours,  first  to  fly  the  "outside  loop." 
and  first  to  take-off,  fly  a  set  course. 
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and  land  without  seeing  the  ground- 
thus  pioneering  the  science  of  "Blind 
Flying." 

Lieutenant  General  Dooliltle  led  the 
first  flight  on  Tokyo  in  1942  and.  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  12th  Air 
Force,  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
policy  decisions  that  made  it  easier  for 
the  99th  Fighter  Squadron— Americas 
first  all-black  air  corps  unit— to  accom- 
plish its  outstanding  success  during  its 
North  Africa  assignment  in  World 
War  II. 

He  has  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  and  the  Silver  and 
Bronz«  §lars.  Lieutenant  General 
Doolittle's  civilian  achievements  are 
equally  impressive.  He  has  been  vice 
president  and  director  of  Shell  Oil  Co., 
board  chairman  of  Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  and  is  currently  director 
of  Mutual  of  Omaha  Growth  and 
Income  Funds. 

He  has  been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  Organiza- 
tion, the  President's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and 
the  Air  Force  Space  and  Missile  Sys- 
tems Organization  Advisory  Board. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
achievements  Lieutenant  General 
Doolittle  has  compiled  during  a  career 
spanning  over  65  years. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  American  life  than  Lieuten- 
ant General  Doolittle.  He  has  made 
significant  contributions  as  a  military 
leader,  and  continues  to  provide  exem- 
plary servic  e  as  a  business  and  civic 
leader.  His  pioneering  achievements 
have  helped  create  a  rich  American 
history.  His  civic  contributions  epito- 
mize a  rich  American  spirit. 

On  December  2.  1983,  Lt.  Gen. 
Jimmy  Doolittle  will  receive  the  Tus- 
kegee  Airmen  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  America. 
This  tribute  is  particularly  rewarding 
because  all  proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen  Scholarship  Fund  so 
that  underprivileged  and  deserving 
young  men  and  women  who  are  seek- 
ing careers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
related  aerospace  programs  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  realize  their  dreams. 
This  fund  will  perhaps  launch  a  career 
as  illustrious  as  Lieutenant  General 
Doolittle's.  I  am  honored  to  join  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen  and  the  many 
friends  of  Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle 
in  saluting  a  courageous  and  dedicated 
American.* 
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THE  FIRST  TH.ANKSGIVING  DAY 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  24th  of  this  month  ap- 
proaches, the  citizens  of  our  great 
country  prepare  to  observe  and  cele- 
brate the  national  holiday  of  Thanks- 
giving. For  those  who  remember 
Thanksgiving  Day  only  as  one  of  feast- 
ing on  roast  turkey,  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  the  significance  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  early  days  of  our  Nation  were 
indeed  trying  times  and  our  Founding 
Fathers  saw  the  need  to  recognize,  de- 
spite the  everyday  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, the  many  fortunes  and  favors 
our  Almighty  Father  bestowed  upon 
our  countrymen,  the  most  important 
fortune  being  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish this  country  as  a  self-governing 
Republic  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  pursue  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness. 

To  acknowledge  this,  our  first  Presi- 
dent. George  Washington,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congress,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion on  October  3,  1789.  establishing 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  the  month  of 
November  a  day  of  public  thanksgiv- 
ing and  prayer.  I  believe  that  his 
words  of  wisdom  should  be  shared 
with  the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  espe- 
cially our  children,  to  remind  them  of 
the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving. 

I  urge  every  schoolteacher  to  recite 
this  proclamation  in  class  on  Wednes- 
day. November  23.  1983,  to  add  signifi- 
cance to  our  children's  Thanksgiving 
this  year. 
•A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 
■Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God.  to  obey  His  will,  to  be  grateful  for  His 
benefits,  and  humbly  to  implore  His  protec- 
tion and  favor:  and, 

■Whereas  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
by  iheir  joint  committee  requested  me  to 
recommend  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  be  obser\ed  by  acknowledging 
with  grateful  hearts  the  many  single  favors 
of  Almighty  God.  especially  by  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  form  of 
government  for  their  safely  and  happiness: 
■Now.  therefore.  I  do  recommend  and 
assign  Thursday,  the  26lh  of  November 
next,  to  be  devoted  by  the  people  of  these 
States  to  the  service  of  that  great  and  glori- 
ous Being  who  is  the  beneficent  author  of 
all  the  good  thai  was.  that  is.  or  that  will  be. 
thai  we  may  then  all  unite  in  rendering 
unto  Him  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks 
for  His  kind  care  and  protection  of  the 
people  of  this  country  previous  lo  their  be- 
coming a  nation;  for  the  single  and  manifold 
mercies  and  favorable  interpositions  of  His 
Providence,  which  we  experienced  in  the 
course  and  confusion  of  the  late  war:  for  the 
great  degree  of  tranquillity,  union  and 
plenty,  which  we  have  since  enjoyed:  for  the 
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p«-ar«'abU-  and  rational  manner  in  which  we 
have  twfn  cnablfd  In  cstablLsh  ron.slil  iilions 
(if  ijovcnimrnl  U>r  mir  safiiv  an<l  haiipincss. 
and  particularly  the  iiatumal  one  no*  lately 
instituted,  for  the  civil  and  reliKiou-s  libt-rty 
with  which  we  are  blessed  and  the  inean-s  we 
have  of  acquinnK  and  diffu.sinR  \iwful 
knowledKe.  and  in  Keneral  for  all  (^le  Kreal 
and  various  favors  which  He  fiath  b<-i'n 
pleased  to  confer  upon  u.s 

And,  also  that  we  may  Itieii  unite  in  most 
humbly  offeruiK  our  prayers  and  supplica 
tions  to  the  CJreat  U)rd  and  Killer  of  Na 
lions,  and  b«-sef<ti  Hmi  to  pardon  our  na 
tional  and  other  tran.stjressinns.  to  enable  ii.s 
all.  whether  in  public  or  private  stations,  to 
perform  our  several  and  relative  duties 
properly  and  puiutually,  to  render  our  Na 
tional  Government  a  blessiriK  to  all  the 
people  by  constantly  b  -inu  a  novenmient  of 
wLse.  Just  and  constitutional  laws,  dis<-reetly 
and  faithfully  executed  and  obeyed,  lo  pro 
tect  and  Kuide  all  .soveTeiKiis  and  nations  les- 
pe<-ially  such  as  have  shown  kindness  to  us) 
and  to  bless  them  with  k<x«1  Kovernment. 
peace  and  concord  To  promote  the  knowl 
edge  and  practice  of  true  reliKion  and  virtue, 
and  the  increas«-  of  .science  amon*!  them  and 
us.  and  generally  to  grant  unto  all  mankind 
such  a  degree  of  temporal  prosp«'rity  a^  He 
alone  knows  to  be  best 

■Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  New 
York  the  third  day  of  October  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1789 

■G.  Washihcton."* 


TRIBUTE    TO  C    C.     CHICK" 
CARLTON 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

UK  ,M_AB,MH.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  NovenibeT  9.  1983 

•  Mr  SHELBY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  coUeaKties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Independent 
Adyertiser.  The  article  recoKniz«'s  and 
honors  Mr.  C.  C.  ■Chick"  Carlton,  who 
retired  after  35  years  as  superintend 
ent  of  Auburn  University's  Chilton 
Area  Horticulture  Substation,  near 
Clanton,  Ala. 

Chicks  story  is  fascinating  and  very 
special. 

P'ollowinK  IS  the  article  a.s  it  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper 

Orlton  RrriREs  Aftkh  35  Years 

No  one  could  a<Tuse  ("  C  Carlton  of  b«'ing 
a  Job  Jump»-r  He  became  superintendent  of 
the  Chilton  Area  Horticulture  Substation 
near  Clanton.  when  that  unit  of  the  Ala 
bama  Agricultural  Kxp«'riment  Station 
began  op^-rations  in  1948  And  he  has  b«'en 
the  only  superintendent  of  that  Auburn 
University  researrii  facility  througiiout  its 
35  years  of  .s«TVlce  to  the  area  s  agriculture 

Bui  all  that  ende<J  Novemb«r  1  On  that 
date,  ("arllon.  known  as  Chick  t^j  frien<ls 
anil  associates,  joined  the  ranlis  of  the  re 
tired  U)  devote  full  time  to  such  interests  as 
growltig  b<'ef  rattle,  hunting,  and  fishing, 
and  maytje  even  t4)  take  that  vacation  he 
never  found  time  for  wiule  k»'«'ping  tabs  on 
hundre<ls  of  fnait  and  vegetable  research 
ploLs. 

Carlton  s  dedicated  work  at  the  Auburn 
Substation  drew  prai.'j-  from  the  Kxp«'rl 
ment  Station  s  top  admliiLstrator.  iJean  and 
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Director  Gale  A  Hui  lianan  Hui  hanan  said 
dedication  of  staff  members  like  Carlton 
has  made  the  Experiment  Stations  support 
system  for  agriculture  successful  through 
the  years. 

Placement  of  the  Suljstation  in  Chilton 
County  illustrates  how  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion IS  organized  to  provide  .s<-ientific  sup- 
port for  farmers  producing  different  com 
modifies  in  each  major  soil  area  of  the 
State  Carlton  s  duty  as  superintendent  was 
to  work  with  project  leaders  from  Auburn  m 
researching  problems  facing  area  farmers 
who  specialize  in  fruit  and  vegetable  produc 
tion  Success  of  the  areas  agriculture  Ls  a 
striking  testimonial  to  the  accomplishments 
of  Carlton  and  to  the  value  of  the  research 
system.  Buchanan  said 

A  native  of  Coos  County.  Carlton  gradual 
ed  from  Auburn  University  (then  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute i  in  1943  After  three 
years  of  Naval  service  in  World  War  II.  he 
served  with  the  Alabama  Extension  Ser.ice 
as  assistant  county  agent  in  Chilton  County 
for  more  than  two  years  before  beginning 
hus  long  lasting  career  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Peaches  have  received  the  greatest  re 
search  attention  at  the  Substation  during 
the  past  35  years,  and  Carlton  says  greatest 
agricultural  progress  in  the  area  has  twen  in 
peach  production  Advances  in  varieties, 
rootstocks,  replanting  methods,  fertility. 
disease  and  insect  control,  and  other  man- 
agement practices  resulting  from  research 
have  helped  the  peach  industry  to  develop 
into  a  highly  successful  enterpruse.  accord- 
ing to  Carlton. 

Despite  the  every-year  concern  about  cold 
spring  weather  wiping  out  the  peach  crop. 
Carlton  says,  there  has  t>een  a  complete  fail 
ure  only  one  year  out  of  the  35  he  has  been 
at  the  Substation  A  low  temperature  of  22 
degrees  when  peaches  were  about  the  size  of 
peas  destroyed  the  crop  in  1955.  Freezes 
have  reduced  the  crop  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  in  some  years.  Carlton  recalls,  but  1955 
iiad  the  only  total  failure 

Many  other  crops  also  got  research  atten- 
tion through  the  years,  and  a  history  writ 
ten  for  publication  by  Carlton  recalls  thus 
work.  Some  of  these  crops,  such  as  trailing 
blackberries,  are  no  longer  produced  in  the 
area,  but  the  know-how  for  their  production 
was  provided  through  Substation  research 

Sweet  potatoes  have  grown  from  patch^' 
production  into  large-scale  commercial  pro- 
duction, Carlton  notes,  as  farmers  adopted 
research  information  on  varieties,  weed, 
insect,  and  nematode  control  harvesting, 
and  storing.  Yields  have  gone  from  about 
150  bushels  per  acre  to  the  500  600  bushel 
range  in  recent  years 

Research  on  apples  and  plums  has  aided 
the  establishment  of  commercial  production 
in  the  area.  The  Substation  has  played  a 
key  role  In  the  Expt-nmenl  Stations  plant 
breeding  research  that  has  developed  im- 
proved varieties  of  plums,  cantaloupes,  and 
watermelons. 

Being  a  Jack  of  all  trades'  has  stood 
Carlton  in  good  stead  through  his  35  years 
at  the  Sut)statlon 

He  said  getting  the  program  started  called 
for  rebuilding  old  buildings,  drilling  wells, 
getting  equipment,  and  hiring  and  trairung 
people  to  do  plot  work. 

A  red  letter  day  in  Carlton's  memory  was 
when  the  new  auditorium  was  completed  in 
1976  This  provided  nice  office  space,  a  com- 
fortable auditorium  to  replace  an  open  shed 
for  farmer  meetings,  and  a  final  point  to 
identify  the  unit  of  the  ExiJerimenl  Station. 

Carlton's  conversation  leaves  no  doubt 
t/iat    he   has   enjoyed    his   35   years   in   Au 
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bum's  agricultural  research  program  and 
that  he  IS  looking  forward  to  the  next  phase 
of  life. 

C.  C.  "Chick"  Carlton  is  truly  an 
outstanding  individual  His  devotion 
and  service  to  the  people  of  Auburn 
University,  Clanton.  Chilton  County. 
and  the  State  of  Alabama  are  worthy 
of  the  hijjhest  praises. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
exceptional  story  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
certainly  wish  Chick  well  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SCJT    JAMES  F. 
STEPANEK 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

iiF   11,1  INi  >1> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Kfcif'HKSENTATI VES 

Wrdnrsdav.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr  LIPINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  respect- 
ed community  leader  of  Chicago's 
southwest  side.  Sgl.  James  F.  Ste- 
panek  Sergeant  Stepanek  has  been  a 
Chicago  police  officj-r  since  19.58.  and 
he  ha-s  .served  the  Chicago  l^awn 
Eighth  District  Division  a-s  a  sergeant 
since  1963. 

Jim  IS  known  throu^ihoiit  our  area 
for  his  hard  work  on  behalf  of  our 
community  His  main  concern  has 
always  been  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  community,  and  he  ha.s  worked  to 
control  crime  and  spur  community  in- 
volvement. Besides  protecting  citizens 
in  his  job  as  a  police  officer.  Jim  has 
worked  to  facilitate  communication 
between  citizen.s  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. I  join  with  the  residents  of  Illi- 
nois' P^ifth  Congressional  District  in 
thanking  Sergeant  Stepanek  for  his 
work  on  our  behalf,  and  I  would  like 
to  introduce  into  today  s  Conuression 
AL  Record  a  newspaper  article  honor 
ing  Jim  upon  his  receipt  of  the  Ray 
McDonald  Community  Achievement 
Award 

SrRGEANT  James  F  Stfpanfk  Honored  With 
McIXiNALD  Award 

Sergeant  James  F  Stepanek.  the  McDon- 
ald Award  recipient  for  the  month  of  Oclo- 
t)er  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Southwest 
Side  where  he  has  resided  all  his  life.  Ste- 
panek became  a  Chicago  Police  Officer  in 
1958  and  was  assigned  to  the  Chicago  Lawn 
8th  District  Division  In  1963.  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Sergeant,  a  position  he  current- 
ly holds  Under  the  direction  of  Commander 
John  Corless.  Jim  was  assigned  to  the 
Neighborhood  Relations  Division  in  1978.  an 
office  that  serves  as  a  means  of  communica 
lion  between  community  citizens  and  the 
Chicago  Policy  Department 

It  us  an  apparent  proven  fact  that  police 
citizen  cooperation  is  H'-'  «  v>:iry  in  overcom- 
ing crime  activity  and  oilur  problems.  Com- 
munication must  t»-  maintained  if  the.se  ob- 
jectives are  to  be  met  An  alerted  and 
aroused  community  can  thwart  crime  ■  .said 
Stepanek.  He  went  on  to  .say  ttiat  We  all 
share  a  conamon  goal,  and  that  us  to  have  a 
safe  conxmunily  to  enjoy.  The  aim  of  the 
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•th  District  and  the  Chic««o  Folic*  Depart 
mrnt  is  to  »ervice  the  public  in  every 
rjianner  poasible 

Jim.  t)e»ides  his  regular  duties  as  a  neigh 
b«rhoi:>d  relations  officer,  also  serves  as  a  li 
aison  between  the  8lh  Diatnci   Beat  Repre 
sentativr  Program  and  the  Chicago  Police 
Department 

Jim  IS  married  to  wife  Ixjrrame.  and  they 
have  one  son  and  daughter  »no  one  grand 
soil 

The  staff  of  the  Midway  Sentinel  ex- 
presses its  thanks  to  Sergeant  James  Ste 
panek  for  his  many  contribution.'^  to  our 
community  His  dedication  and  cooperation 
truly  exemplifies  the  standards  and  goal.s 
set  b\  our  late  editor.  Raymond  Riggs 
McDonald  • 
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zation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  would 
have  joined  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  for  this  important 
legislation. • 


GENERAL       MOTORS       CEO       AD 
DRESSES  CONGRESSIONAL 

AUTOMOTI'VE  CAUCUS 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OK  PfJNNSVIVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SovembeT  9.  1983 
•  Mr,  EDGAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  November  2  and 
3.  I  was  unavoidably  absent  when  the 
House  wa.s  considering  H.R  2867,  the 
Hazardous  Waste  and  Control  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  and  H.R,  2114. 
the  maritime  bill  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  Hughes 
amendment  to  the  hazardous  waste 
bill,  which  struck  out  pro\i.sions  of  the 
bill  giving  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
<EPAi  certain  law  enforcement  au- 
thority There  have  been  no  indict- 
menus  handed  down  under  the  existing 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  m  pan  due 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  investigatory 
authority  and  the  inadequate  funding 
for  criminal  enforcement,  but  also  be- 
cause EPA  investigators  qo  not  have 
the  same  law  enforcement  authority 
that  many  other  Federal  agencies  pos- 
sess Because  I  believe  that  the  EPA 
must  have  the  enforcement  tools  nec- 
essary to  protect  against  deliberate 
criminal  violations  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Hughes  amendment. 

In  addition.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Levitas  amendment  to 
H,R  2867  when  it  was  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  in 
the  full  House.  This  amendment 
would  have  mandated  congressional 
review  of  EPA  rules  on  small  quantity 
generators  of  toxic  waste  before  the 
rules  could  become  effective,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  was  essentially  a 
form  of  the  legislative  veto,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  found  unconstitution- 
al in  the  Chadha  case.  Congress  does 
have  a  responsibility  for  oversight  of 
executive  branch  regulations,  but  if  it 
disapproves  of  specific  rules.  Congress 
should  correct  the  situation  through 
the  normal  appropriation  and  authori- 
zation process. 

On  Friday.  November  3.  the  House 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  pass  H.R. 
2114,  the  maritime  programs  authori- 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roger 
B  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  General  Motors  Corp.,  met  with 
members  of  the  Congressional  Auto- 
motive Caucus  this  morning  to  review 
the  future  aspirations  of  General 
Motors  as  the  auto  industry  tries  to 
continue  its  recovery. 

The  meeting  was  quite  interesting. 
and  questions  from  our  colleagues  to 
Mr.  Smith  covered  a  whole  range  of 
issues:  value  added  tax.  voluntary  re- 
straints, new  car  model  plans,  fuel  effi- 
ciency, and  the  quality  of  foreign- 
made  cars  compared  to  American- 
made  cars, 

Mr,  Smith  also  di.scu.ssed  GM's 
Saturn  project  — an  effort  to  build  a 
completely  new  kind  of  car  from  the 
ground  up.  including  new  production 
techniques, 

I  want  to  provide  our  colleagues  with 
the  opportunity  to  review  Mr.  Smith's 
remarks,  and  I  provide  them  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Remarks  by  Roger  B.  Smith 

Thanks  very  much.  Bob 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  Bud  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  caucus  and  others 
who  ve  been  interested  enough  to  join  us 
this  morning, 

I  appreciate  the  lime  all  of  you  are  taking 
to  be  here, 

I  think  it  testifies  to  the  impact  the  auto 
industry  has  on  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  country  and  your  constituents 

And  I  value  this  chance  to  update  you  on 
some  of  our  plans  for  the  future  at  General 
Motors. 

Now.  in  planning  for  GM's  future,  we've 
basically  been  guided  by  two  things: 

First,  we've  attempted  to  make  our  plans 
with  the  expectation  that  there  would  be 
freer  trade  and  less  government  involve- 
ment than  in  the  past  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  private  sector 

Second,  our  plans  have  been  shaped  by 
our  belief  that  we  should  continue  to  offer  a 
full  range  of  products  to  our  General 
Motors  customers— and  by  our  long-time 
policy  to  produce  vehicles  in  the  markets  in 
which  we  sell  them 

In  this  country,  that  means  producing 
cars  designed  by  Americans  and  built  by 
Americans  for  purchase  by  the  American 
consumer 

Now,  the  mandate  to  make  a  full  range  of 
producUs  naturally  includes  the  subcompact 
end  of  the  market 

Subcompact  .sales  have  grown  from  about 
10  percent  of  the  U.S.  industry  in  1970  to 
around  40  percent  today. 

We  foresee  them  holding  at  least  that 
share  of  the  market  for  the  next  several 
years. 
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So  thus  IS  an  important  market  segment 
But  as  you're  all  well  aware,  there  is  a  big 
problem  with  that  end  of  the  market- 
namely  the  problem  of  making  a  subcom- 
pact hen  '.n  the  United  Slates  that  is  cost 
competitive  with  small  Japanese  cars. 

All  US  automobile  companies  face  three 
major  oijstacles  m  the  struggle  to  be  cost 
competitive  with  the  Japanese  In  this 
market  segment. 

F^rst.  we  have  higher  labor  costs  per  car, 
and  by  this  I  mean  higher  wage  rales  cou- 
pled With  the  greater  number  of  hours 
needed  to  build  a  small  car  in  this  country, 
The.se  cost.>=  are  the  responsibility  of  both 
management  and  labor 

They  could  be  reduced,  for  example,  by  re- 
vising outmoded  work  rules  and  too  rigid  job 
classificalions  and  by  introducing  better  in- 
ventory control  systems  and  more  advanced 
product  technology 

.Second,  there  are  an  excessive  amount  of 
go\ernment  regulatiorus  that  increase  our 
production  costs,  regulation;:  from  such 
agencies  as  OSHA.  EPA.  etc 

And  third,  we  are  hampered  by  the 
present  imbalance  of  the  U.S  dollar  against 
the  Japanese  yen 

Now,  fortunately,  American  automakers 
have  some  major  advantages  that  work 
against  these  oljstacles: 

We  have  the  world's  most  highly  skilled 
workforce. 

We  have  a  great  network  of  suppliers  with 
acce.ss  to  low  -cost  materiaLs 

And  at  Genera!  Motors,  we  believe  we 
have  the  world's  best  technology,  both  in 
design  and  manufacture 

As  we  saw  it.  what  we  needed  to  do  at  GM 
was  to  find  a  way  to  put  these  three  advan- 
tages together  m  a  inmning  combination 
And  we  were  determined  to  try 
So  while  some  of  our  competitors  have 
talked  about  throwing  in  the  towel.  GM 
didn  t  give  up  on  the  idea  of  producing 
small  cars  in  thus  country. 

Despite  statements  by  the  doom-sayers 
and  our  competitors  to  the  contrary,  we 
never  did  gi\e  up 

We  jiust  went  to  work— the  thing  we  know- 
best. 

We  went  back  to  the  basics  of  Sloan  and 
Kettering  and  came  up  with  Innovations 
and  inventions. 

We  came  up  with  enough  of  these  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  that  last  week  we 
were  able  officially  to  announce  our  Saturn 
Project  -the  clean-sheet'  approach  to 
making  .small  cars  that  we  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  our    no-year  car  program  " 

As  most  of  you  have  no  doubt  heard  by 
now.  our  Saturn  group  will  initially  develop 
a  brand  new  two-door  coupe,  a  four-door 
.sedan,  and  a  utility  sports  vehicle. 

The  sedan  will  average  about  600  pounds 
lighter  than  the  Ca\alier  4-door  and  some 
300  pounds  less  than  the  5-door  Chevette 

These  vehicles  should  get  around  45  mpg 
in  the  city  and  60  on  the  highway. 

But  the  important  thing  about  these  cars 
will  be  not  only  the  cars  themselves,  but 
also  how  they  re  put  together. 

With  Saturn,  our  goal  is  to  use  literally 
hundreds  of  innovations  and  inventions  in 
design  and  engineering— along  with  unique 
plans  for  melding  them  together. 

As  a  result,  we  will  be  able  to  build  small 
cars  in  this  country  in  a  new  way— a  way 
that  not  only  will  be  cost  competitive  with 
small  foreign  cars,  but  also  will  represent 
.solid  advances  in  safety,  handling,  and  dura- 
bility. 
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No*,  we  haven't  announced  a  production 
date,  as  yet.  A  lot  of  work  still  has  to  t>e 
done,  so  Saturn  is  still  a    noyear"  car 

But  we're  far  enough  along  to  begin  the 
transition  from  the  latx)ratory  to  the  facto 

ry 

These  cars  and  the  innovations  they  rep- 
resent in  Integrated  design,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  assembly,  materials  man- 
agement, and  human  relations  will  be  an 
historic  step  toward  overcoming  the  Japa 
nese  cost  advantage  in  small  cars. 

And  eventually,  we  plan  to  apply  what 
we've  learned  in  Saturn  to  the  rest  of  our 
business. 

We  plan  to    Saturnize"  our  other  vehicles. 

As  Saturn's  concepts  are  then  spread 
throughout  our  entire  product  line,  they 
will  help  ensure  that  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry remains  competitive  and  is  able  to 
provide  secure,  good  paying  jobs. 

There  isn't  time  here  this  morning  to  go 
into  many  details  about  the  Saturn  Project. 

And  frankly,  there  are  many  things  we're 
not  ready  to  talk  about  yet. 

But  I  would  like  to  mention  two  important 
things. 

First.  Saturn  will  make  unprecedented, 
fundamental  changes  lo  the  assembly  proc- 
ess. 

Well  be  using  the  modular  assembly  con- 
cept, which  will  basically  break  todays  long 
assembly  line  into  shorter,  parallel  lines, 
each  handling  a  specific  type  of  vehicle. 

This  will  dramatically  change  assembly 
plant  size  and  design,  how  jobs  are  orga- 
nized, and  how  materials  or  subassembled 
modules  are  delivered  to  workers. 

Second,  Saturn  will  draw  upon  a  more  co- 
operative spirit  in  the  workplace. 

And  the  UAW  and  GM  expect  to  make  a 
joint  announcement  shortly  about  how  we 
plan  to  work  together  to  improve  our  com 
petitiveness. 
*'^-.  Now.  development  of  the  Saturn  will  take 
time. 

And.  frankly.  It'.s  more  important  to  do  it 
right  than  to  do  it  fast. 

As  I  said,  this  is  still  a  "no-year "  project. 

But  we  went  ahead  with  our  public  an- 
nouncement last  week  because  we  wanted 
people  to  know  that  General  Motors  has  not 
given  up. 

We  believe  we  have  "the  right  stuff. " 

And  we're  putting  our  energies  and  re- 
sources on  the  line. 

But  until  we  can  bring  Saturn  to  market, 
we  need  other  programs  to  meet  the  small- 
car  needs  of  our  customers  and  our  dealers. 

We  currently  have  three  such  programs 
underway. 

First,  we're  continuing  to  make  our  Chev- 
ette  suk>compacts  in  this  country. 

Second,  we're  hopeful  of  obtaining  PTC 
approval  for  our  proposed,  limited-life  joint 
venture  with  Toyota  in  California. 

That  venture  would  produce  a  new  and 
distinct  model  small  car  in  a  currently 
closed  GM  plant  in  Fremont. 

And  It  would  provide  12.000  American 
jobs— either  at  the  plant  itself  or  in  supply 
Ing  the  operation. 

Now.  I  want  to  point  out  that  our  an- 
nouncement of  the  Saturn  Project  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  value  of  our  proposed 
joint  venture  with  Toyota. 

On  the  contrary,  the  joint  venture  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  Saturn. 

We  must  learn  whether  Japanese  manage- 
ment and  assembly  techniques  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  American  environment. 

Our  third  progrsim  would  import  .small 
Japanese  cars  to  fill  the  current  void  at  the 
low  end  of  the  market.  Just  as  our  U.S.  com- 
petitors have. 
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For  instance.  Chrysler  has  been  importing 
complete  vehicles  from  Mitsubishi  for  alK)ut 
the  last  10  years. 

These  Japanese  imports  now  account  for 
over  10  percent  of  Chryslers  unit  sales. 

Since  1978  alone.  Chrysler  has  delivered 
close  to  900.000  MiUsubishi  vehicles. 

At  present.  GM  does  not  import  any  vehi- 
cles, although  we  did  import  the  Isuzu  small 
pickup  truck  until  a  US-made  model,  our 
highly  successful  S  10  truck,  was  ready. 

Now,  of  course,  we  would  like  to  bring  in  a 
small  car  from  Isuzu  and  a  mini-car  from 
Suzuki. 

We  re  hopeful  the  Japan»'Re  government 
will  take  these  plarw  into  consideration 
when  it  apportions  exports  to  the  U.S. 
under  the  new  voluntary  restraint  program. 

We  believe  that,  to  be  equitable,  the  pro 
grams  we  worked  out  with  Isuzu  and  Suzuki 
on  the  assumption  that  the  restraints  would 
be  limited  to  three  years,  should  be  accom- 
modated under  the  new.  forth-year  arrange- 
ment. 

These  programs  should  not  be  penalized 
by  staying  with  export  allocation  formulas 
that  are  now  outdated. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  our  own  gov- 
ernment can  provide  a  suitable  economic  cli- 
mate for  our  Saturn  Project— and  all  the 
rest  of  the  business. 

We  hope  it  will  work  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit— and  thereby  help  bring  down  inter- 
est rates. 

Progress  on  the  yen/dollar  problem  and 
the  burden  of  excessive  government  regula 
tions  would  also  be  helpful. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  can't  wait. 

So  we're  pushing  ahead. 

The  stakes  are  high— American  Jobs— but 
I  am  confident  that,  given  time,  we  can  do 
the  job. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  pessimism 
expressed  about  the  future  of  industrial 
America. 

Contrary  to  what  you  hear  elsewhere,  the 
sun  Is  not  setting  on  American  industry. 

We  still  have  the  resources,  the  nerve,  and 
the  know-how  to  accomplish  what  must  be 
done. 

And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  future  is 
bright— if  all  of  us  work  together  and  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  getting  on  with  the  tough 
job  of  beating  the  competition. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  now  I'd  be 
glad  to  take  your  questions.* 


THANKS  TO  PAULA  J    LEICHT 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

--Y    >'!■    M-  J'Hi- sKNTATIVKS 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Her 
work  will  also  be  vital  for  future  use. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks  Paula 
has  also  been  preparing  a  report  for 
me  on  acid  deposition.  The  report  will 
summarize  the  many  voluminous 
studys  that  have  appeared  on  this  seri- 
ous environmental  and  economic  issue. 
I  have  also  directed  her  to  attend  sev- 
eral briefings  on  this  topic  on  my 
behalf,  and  include  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings  in  her  final  report. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Paula  has  accomplished  a  tremendous 
volume  of  work  while  spending  ap- 
proximately 20  hours  a  week  in  my 
office.  For  the  last  semester  Paula  has 
divided  her  time  between  my  office 
and  law  school.  She  is  currently  com- 
pleting the  first  term  of  her  third  year 
here  in  Washington.  In  January  she 
will  resume  her  studies  at  the  Dela- 
ware Law  School  of  Widener  Universi- 
ty at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  her  for  her 
intense  interest  and  quality  work.» 


S.,ici!ib,  r  9.  1983 
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•  Mr  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  lo  thank  Paula  J.  Leicht  for  the 
valuable  contributions  she  has  made 
to  my  office  over  the  past  3  months. 
In  addition  to  working  with  my  legisla- 
tive staff,  Paula  has  prepared  state- 
ments and  important  technical  com- 
munications for  my  direct  use. 

Paula's  primary  attention  has  been 
focused  on  timely  environmental 
issues  such  as  the  Kroundwater  con 
lamination  problem  and  hawirdou.s 
wastes.  This  research  \>.nrk  h,L-  bttii 
most  helpful  in  preparing:  im  fur  lu  ;ir 
ings  held  by  the  GovernnitrU  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Environment, 


CELLULAR  LOTTERY:  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  DELAY 

HON.  EDW.ARD  J.  M.ARKEY 

I ) f    M ,^ > ^ A t  Hi  > r,  J  i  .-1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  from  adopting  a  lottery  se- 
lection process  for  cellular  radio  li- 
censees during  this  congressional  ses- 
sion. This  bill  delays  to  January  1, 
1985  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  adopt  such  a  random  selec- 
tion procedure. 

My  call  for  this  delay  is  based  on 
simple  grounds.  The  Commission 
began  the  license  process  with  a  com- 
parative selection  procedure  as  the 
basis  for  granting  licenses.  Now.  in  the 
middle  of  the  game,  the  FCC  seeks  to 
change  the  rules  without  congression- 
al approval  or  consultation.  The  delay 
I  propose  gives  the  Congress  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  to  review  the 
Commissions  proposed  rule  change, 
and  determine  if  it  best  serves  the 
public  interest. 

To  explain  the  need  for  this  delay.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  brief  background 
on  how  the  FCC  arrived  at  this  point. 

The  Commission's  October  6  deci- 
sion adopting  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  (NPR)  In  this  matter  rep- 
resent-s  .i  serious  departure  from  exist- 
ing f- (  r  ;  :  .  :i  policy  change  which 
ha.'-  h-.::  r-.at.  AithdUt  the  benefit  of 
COtiKT' ■--.  :i.!r.ii  :!.;'  i!  l-::iiii''r  'lie  Com- 
mi.s.Muii  liiid  nuied  !  M'  •■\iiii,>ive  cap- 
ital Investment  and  ^;rt  at  ie(  !>.ii;i  al  ex- 
pertise that  i.s  required  to  ifieitively 
provide  cellular  services.  As  a  re.sull,  it 
adopted  a  comparative  pro<  es.  tnr  se- 
lecting license  awardees. 
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The  FCC  s  teiUative  decision  negale.s 
these  considerations.  As  a  member  of 
the  Telecommunications  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  concerned  that  a  lottery 
would  foster  speculation  in  cellular  H 
censes  and  encourage  nonprofessionals 
to  enter  the  field  for  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  purcha-sinK  a  prepackaged 
application.  Such  application.s  are  al- 
ready being  promoted  in  magazines 
and  "mass  mailings.  A  lottery  system 
could  result  in  weak  licensees  winning 
licenses,  and  simply  holding  tliem  ;i.s 
assets  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  a  lottery  will 
almost  certainly  disadvantage  many 
small  but  capable  operators  of  domes- 
tic public  land  mobile  radio  ser\'ices 
(DPLMRS).  more  commonly  known  as 
radio  common  carriers  (RCCs). 

These  operators  have  a  long  record 
of  service  in  providing  radiotelephone 
and  paging  to  the  public,  and  have 
made  substantial  investments  In  suc- 
cessful local  systems.  They  now  hope 
to  extend  their  operations  to  the  cellu- 
lar field.  Use  of  a  lottery  to  award  cel- 
lular licenses  would  ignore  the  very 
substantial  investments  made  by  these 
RCC  operators,  their  experience,  their 
technical  skill,  and  the  substantial 
benefits  they  presently  provide  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  operate. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  has 
failed  to  adequately  address  the  ques- 
tion of  what  type  of  minority  prefer- 
ence would  be  most  viable  for  such  a 
lottery,  if  it  were  implemented.  It  has 
also  failed  to  consider  some  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  like  a  lottery 
with  a  qualifications  threshold,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  both  inappro- 
priate and  unfortunate  if  the  Commis- 
sion issued  a  final  rule  adopting  the 
lottery  before  we  in  the  Congress  have 
completed  our  examination  of  the 
issue.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  a 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  the  lottery 
plan  would  be  most  advantageous  for 
all  concerned,  especially  the  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
proposed  delay,  and  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.» 
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iiLsure  their  enactment,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  di.scards  every  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  4133  which  ehciled  any 
opposition  whatever  at  our  hearings. 
By  moving  forward  with  this  bill 
today.  I  am  not  abandoning  the  other 
provisions  of  H.R.  4133.  In  fact.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  authorization 
provisions,  the  special  counsel  inde- 
pendence provisions,  and  some  of  the 
other  changes  to  the  floor  next  year. 
My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  create  an  entirely  noncontroversial 
measure  which  can  become  law  this 
year. 

The  bill  I  am  iniroducmg  today  con- 
tains the  following  sections: 

Sec.  1:  Short  liile:  CivU  Service  Miscella- 
neous Amendments  Act". 

Sec.  2:  Retired  Administrative  Law  Judges 
can  be  reemployed  for  a  fixed  term.  Origi- 
nally introduced  as  H.R.  2226  by  Mr. 
Barnes.  (Identical  to  sec.  102  of  H.R.  4133) 

Sec.  3:  (a)  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority Chairman  is  chief  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  Authority.  (Identical 
to  sec.  402  of  H.R.  4133) 

(b)  Eliminate  language  relating  to  the  ini- 
tial establishment  of  the  FLRA.  (Identical 
to  sec.  403  of  H.R.  4133) 

Sec.  4:  Change  time  for  filing  exceptions 
to  arbitration  awards  to  30  days  from  date 
award  is  served  on  party.  (Same  as  second 
change  made  by  sec.  404  of  H.R.  4133:  Does 
not  Impose  time  limits  for  FLRA  decisions 
on  exceptions  to  arbitration  awards) 

Sec.  5;  Extend  "Vacancies  Act  to  cover  in- 
dependent establishments  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  (Derived  from  sec.  502  of  H.R.  4133) 

Sec.  6:  (a)  Clarify  that  provision  of  Gov- 
ernment Empolyees  Training  Act  requiring 
employees  to  serve  three  times  as  long  in 
government  positions  as  length  of  training 
applies  to  participants  in  the  Executive  Ex- 
change program  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Excutive  Exchange. 

(b)  Make  permanent  authority  of  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive  Exchange 
to  collect  participation  fees  from  companies 
sponsoring  participants  in  the  Executive  Ex- 
change program.  (Derived  from  sec.  503  of 
H.R. 4133) 

Sec.  7:  Authorize  continuation  of  person- 
nel demonstration  project  at  Navy  facilities 
at  China  Lake  and  San  Diego.  California. 
(Identical  to  sec.  504  of  H.R  4133  >• 


CIVIL  SERVICE  MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Ht\.  F.ATRiCl.A  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
9  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
making  a  number  of  noncontroversial 
miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  civil 
service  laws  which  I  hope  we  can  pass 
next  week. 

I  introduced  H.R.  JI33  on  October  6 
and  held  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Novem- 
ber I.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4133  have  to  be  enacted  this  year.  To 


INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

HON.  STAN  LuNDINE 

OF  NEW  ^    :  r. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9,  1983 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
set  of  solutions  to  the  problems  ailing 
America's  industries  has  led  to  the 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  a 
wide  range  of  legislative  proposals 
which  include  proposals  for  pubiic-pri- 
vate  sector  economic  cooperation 
councils,  industrial  development 
banks,  changes  in  trade  laws,  new  ap- 
proaches to  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  technology  develop- 
ment, tax  reform,  and  reform  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  Taken  together,  these 
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proposals  have  come  lo  be  known  as 
"industrial  policy." 

Our  colleague  from  Cahlornia, 
George  Brown,  recently  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Advancement  of  Re- 
.search  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
policy  His  thoughtful  discussion  of 
some  of  'he  individual  components  of 
such  a  policy,  and  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  coordination  of  these  individ- 
ual policies  into  an  overall  thrust 
serves  a  highly  useful  purpose.  I  com- 
mend his  address  to  your  attention, 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

National  Conference  on  the  Advancement 
OF  Research 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  you  here  in  San  An- 
tonio for  the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Advancement 
of  Research.  This  conference  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  bringing  together 
leaders  from  industry,  government  and  uni- 
versities to  discuss  important  science  policy 
questions  of  current  interest.  The  published 
proceedings  of  these  conferences  constitute 
a  unique  history  of  American  science  and 
technology  policy  in  the  Post-World  War  II 
period. 

This  years  theme.  "New  Federal  Policies 
for  Research  and  Development  and  Their 
Impacts"  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Much  of  the  debate  on  these  topics  has  fo- 
cused on  the  question  of  Industrial  Policy, 
what  it  is.  and  whether  we  should  have,  in 
some  fashion,  an  Industrial  Policy  for  the 
country,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
stated,  something  different  from  what  has 
passed  as  industrial  policy  up  to  now. 

The  government's  role  in  the  support  of 
research  and  development  is.  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  major  building  block  in  any  in- 
dustrial policy.  Whether  we  are  discussing 
the  policy  of  the  current  Administration, 
which  happens  to  dislike  the  particular 
label  "Industrial  Policy",  or  the  proposals  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  President, 
who.  with  various  degrees  of  enthusiasm 
espouse  some  form  of  Industrial  Policy,  or 
the  wide  variety  of  legislation  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Congress,  it  is  clear  that  R&D 
policy  is  a  significant  component  in  the  mix 
of  policies  and  proposals  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing the  industrial  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
the  current  Industrial  Policy  debate  is  that 
there  is  a  renewed  emphasis  on  analyzing 
R&D  policy  in  relationship  to  other  policy 
objectives,  such  as  technological  innovation, 
economic  growth,  full  employment,  and  im- 
proved science  education.  Although  these 
objectives,  together  with  national  security 
objectives,  have  always  been  with  us  in  our 
considerations  of  R&D  policy.  I  think  it  is 
not  oversimplification  to  say  that  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies.  The  support  of  R&D  was 
viewed  and  discussed  as  a  somewhat  more 
isolated  objective,  less  explicitly  connected 
to  those  other  purposes. 

If  we  try  to  analyze  the  present  Adminis- 
tration's industrial  policy,  we  find  that  it  is 
based  on  a  philosophy  of  minimum  govern- 
ment intervention,  but  with  a  number  of 
large  and  significant  exceptions.  The  philos- 
ophy is  well  known.  It  states  that  our 
present  free  enterprise  system,  with  the 
play  of  market  forces  and  competition,  will 

produce  a  strong  and  growing  economy.  The 
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rurrpnl  problem.<;  in  thp  economy  art-  seen. 
not  a.s  structural,  but  as  due  to  the  effects 
of  an  aKKravatfd  but  temporary  business 
cycle,  and  more  .sp«'Oifically.  to  faulty  poli- 
cies of  pa-st  Dem(XTatic.  and  some  Republi 
can  AdminislraliorLs 

Consequently.  Kovernment  policy  should 
be  aimed  at  restoring  the  exustmK  system  to 
health  through  tax  reductions,  less  govern 
ment  regulation,  reduced  spending,  and 
olher  policies,  including  a  minimum  of  ad- 
justment and  intervention  in  such  matt-ers 
as  technology  development.  In  the  eyes  of 
.some  administration  theorisLs.  even  less  sup- 
port for  basic  research  in  the  sciences  is 
needed  Once  economic  recovery  Is  achieved. 
the  current  discussion  of  Industrial  Policy 
will  beome  moot,  in  their  perspective. 

But  the  Administration  has  recogmisied 
that  exceptions  to  the  tion  Intervention  phi 
losophy  must  be  made  In  a  moderate  but 
significant  statement  b«'fore  he  recently  left 
government  service.  White  House  Domestic 
Policy  Advi.sor  Edwin  Harper  noted,  "the 
marketplace  must  have  the  dominant  role. 
Government  s  role  should  only  b«'  to  build  a 
firm  foundation  and  keep  the  rules  of  the 
game  fair  " 

The  major  and  most  significant  exception 
that  has  developed  to  the  Administration's 
basic  philosophy  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
Policy  has  come  in  its  changed  policy 
toward  support  of  basic  .scientific  research. 
It  Is  particularly  instructive  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  policy  in  this  area  Many  in  this 
audience  will  recall  the  speech  to  the  Amen 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence by  the  President's  science  advusor.  Dr. 
George  Keyworth.  shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1981  He  noted  that,  with  the 
Federal  budget  badly  out  of  balance,  and 
with  cuLs  being  made  In  many  government 
progTams.  Federal  support  for  non-military 
science  must  exp«-ct  to  take  reductions  just 
like  any  olher  non  military  government  pro 
gram  Valuable  as  scientific  research  is  to 
the  nation,  no  exception  from  such  cuts 
could  be  expected  for  civilian  science  fund 
ing. 

Within  a  year,  however,  this  view  was  re- 
jected, and.  much  to  the  credit  of  Dr 
Keyworth  himself,  it  was  realized  that  the 
long  term  health  of  the  economy  and  the 
country  makes  it  necessary  to  treat  basic  re 
search  as  worthy  of  strong,  continuous,  and 
growing  government  support  A  coherent  ra 
tlonale  (or  this  change  in  policy  was  devel 
oped,  and  has  b«'en  followed  Some  ambigu 
Itles  exist  around  the  fringes  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  main  thrust  is  clear 

A  number  nf  other  areas  within  the  gener 
al  scope  of  Industrial  Policy  have  similarly 
been  singled  out  by  the  Administration  for 
exception  from  the  philasophy  of  non  inter 
ference  in  the  marketplace  For  example, 
the  recognition  that  superconputers  will 
become  of  increasing  importance,  and  that 
Japan  is  pushing  ahead  vigorously,  led  the 
Administration  to  direct  the  Departments 
of  Knergy  and  Delcii...  ■,,  ..-rsi-e  thts  area 
In  the  area  of  Koviriinn  i.s  ^upp<Jrt  for  the 
aviation  industry  through  not  only  basic 
and  applied  research,  but  through  develop 
ment  and  t<'st  work,  a  major  Office  of  Scl 
ence  and  Tf-chnology  Policy  report  recom 
mended  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Aeronautiis  and  Spa^e  Administration's 
government  latK)ratories  in  .support  of  the 
industry  And  in  the  field  of  cooperative, 
private  sector  re.search.  we  liad,  Just  last 
month,  the  President  s  me.ssage  to  the  Con 
gresB  in  support  of  the  p<xsition  that  Joint 
RAD  ventures  should  b*'  exempted  from  the 
antitrust    laws   which,   as   we   all    know     are 
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aimed  at  pre.servmg  comi)etiti(in  ui  the  mar 
ketplace.  The  Commeni  Department  has 
been  vigorous  in  encouraging  joint  research 
activities  of  various  kinds 

I  personally  find  all  of  these  policies  laud- 
able and  I  will  support  them  as  they  move 
through  the  Congress  What  I  have  some 
trouble  with  is  their  ad  hoc.  or  piecemeal 
nature  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  we  need 
a  stronger,  more  coherent  policy  based  on  a 
philosophy  of  closer  government  industry 
university  cooperation  Instead  of  the 
present  policy  of  government  participation 
by  exemption 

Let  me  first  note  that  t.lthough  I  recog- 
nize the  value  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
debate  on  the.se  questions.  I  arn  somewhat 
bothered  by  those  who  discuss  Industrial 
policy  through  slogans  It  is  not  especially 
helpful  to  characterize  the  proposals  of 
others  as  "a  method  of  destroying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  economy  by  importing  foreign 
concepts  that  are  not  transferable"  or  as  "a 
half-baked  set  of  schemes  to  Japanize  the 
U.S  economy".  Nor  is  it  useful  to  label  In- 
dustrial Policy  as  a  new  mystery  elexlr  ap 
pearlng  on  the  medicine  shelves  of  Demo- 
cratic party  presidential  candidates  "  If  thai 
keeps  up.  I  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  borrow 
a  phrase  and  label  the  Admlnustrat ion's 
policy  patchwork  as  'Voodoo  Industrial 
Policy  "  There  are  good  economic  agru- 
ments  for  and  agalivst  various  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  national  industrial  policy, 
but  these  arguments  are  not  helped  through 
sloganeering 

As  part  of  a  serious  debate  on  the  Lssues 
let  us  first  recognize  that.  In  it.s  broadest 
sense.  Industrial  Policy  has  been  with  us 
Since  the  founding  of  the  republic.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  argued  for  the  support  of 
manufacturers.  In  the  post  Civil  War 
period,  we  encouraged  both  colleges  and 
railroads  through  land  grants.  These  actions 
were  based  on  an  indiuslrial  policy"  al- 
though the  term  had  not  yet  been  coined. 

Let  us  also  recognize  that  in  the  last  1.S  to 
20  years  declines  in  productivity  and  slow- 
economic  growth  have  been  problems  that 
appear  to  be  structural  in  nature  rather 
than  cyclical.  They  have  plagued  the  econo- 
my for  more  than  a  decade,  through  periods 
of  recession  and  expansion,  and  once  we  re- 
cover from  the  present  problems  it  Is  not 
likely  that  we  will  be  going  back  to  business 
as  usual 

Let  me  also  recogi\lze  that  none  of  those, 
myself  included,  who  want  to  s<'e  a  stronger 
Industrial  Policy  in  place,  want  to  pre-empt 
the  private  sector  1  susp)ect  that  the 
common  starting  point  we  can  all  agree  on 
can  be  summed  up  In  the  following  ques 
tlon:  What  is  it  that  Ls  required  for  national 
economic  excellence  that  the  private  market 
doesn't  do.  or  doesn't  do  well  enough  or  fast 
enough,  and  that  government  can  do  better 
or  can  encourage  industry  to  do  better''  Or. 
to  put  It  in  slightly  different  terms  industrl 
al  policy  should  be  a  .set  of  government  poll 
cles  designed  to  enhance  national  economic 
competitiveness  in  world  markets  by  produc 
ing  an  industrial  structure  different  from 
what  the  market  alone  would  have  pro 
duced  Such  an  approach  should  aLso  recog 
nize.  I  suggest,  that  while  we  have  an  imper 
feci  free  market,  we  also  must  Ih*  ever  mind- 
ful that  we  have  an  imiM'rfe*!  government. 

The  changes  we  must  deal  with  ari.se  from 
many  factors  Rapid  advances  m  le<hnology 
on  a  broad  front  are  perhaps  the  most  per 
vasive  New  priKluct-s  and  pnwe.sses  are  en 
tering  the  marketplace  every  day.  aiui  whole 
fields,  such  as.  for  example,  comtnunica 
lions,  we  being  iransfurnied  al  a  iiac  e  that 
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Is  bringing  about  new  palterius  of  nianufa*' 
luring,  work  performance  and  emplnymrnl 
Al  the  same  time  the  entry  of  new  lerhnol 
ogles  are  making  lome  lechnologies  ob.so 
lele. 

Another  factor  la  the  evolution  of  a  world 
economy  with  strong  foreign  competitor* 
having  acces*  lo  the  American  market  In 
the  past.  US  manufacturers  faced  only  do 
mestic  competition,  while  In  the  future  we 
cannot  avoid  this  new,  world  lomt^el  ition  In 
the  quarter  century  of  great  .success  follow 
ing  World  War  II  America  .s  mass  produc 
tion  industries  acquired  habits  and  practices 
that  more  recently  have  not  served  them 
well.  They  learned  lo  gel  high  productivity 
through  long  production  runs  with  mini 
mum  model  changes  Product  changes  were 
frequently  incremental  and  too  often  devel 
opment  work  became  separated  from  manii 
facturing  except  In  the  smaii  high  technol 
ogy  businesses  or  in  a  few  industries  such  as 
the  telephone  Industry  A  specific  example 
IS  the  U.S.  automobile  industry  which  had  a 
virtual  market  monopoly  on  large  car.s  m 
the  United  States  and  which,  for  many 
years,  did  little  to  apply  the  results  of  re 
search  luid  development  to  its  products 

In  my  view  we  must  keep  the  American 
market  open  to  foreign  competition  It  is 
only  under  that  pressure  thai  US  industrv 
will  do  the  job  il  Is  capable  of  and  which  is 
needed,  and  which.  In  many  cases,  involves 
finding  better  ways  of  transferring  the  re- 
sults of  science  into  practice 

The  response  in  the  Congreas  lo  the  struc- 
tural changes  In  the  American  e<-onomy, 
due  to  all  these  factors,  has  been  multiple 
and  varied  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  great 
variety  of  legislative  Initiatives,  all  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  must  be  cor\sidered  part  of 
an  emerging  Industrial  Policy,  let  me  de 
scribe  some  of  them. 

National  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1983  (HR  34431  by  Rep  Timothy  WIrlh 
Introduced  with  some  60  cosponsors.  this 
bill  emerged  from  exhaustive  hearings  by 
the  House  Task  Force  on  Long  Temi  F-co 
nomic  Policy,  which  Mr  Wirlh  chairs  It 
would  create  an  economic  cooperation 
council."  designed  not  lo  be  a  monolithic 
national  planning  agency  "  as  some  construe 
the  Japanese  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  iMITIi  lo  be,  but  an  in 
dependent  strategy  board  to  identify  Innda 
and  suggest  additional  govemmenl  action 

Bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Indus 
trial  Competitiveness  Act  of  1983  iHR 
19961  by  Rep  John  LaPalce  The  Commi.i 
slon  established  under  this  bill  would  help 
formulate  "long  range  strategies  for  helping 
to  assure  the  international  competitiveness 
of  US   industries 

Industrial  Transition  Act  (HR  3146i  b\ 
Rep  Marty  Ru«.<»o  A  Commission  on  the 
Transition  of  Industry  in  our  Future  F>ono 
my  created  in  this  bill  would  explore  possi 
ble  approaches  lo  cooperation  t>etween  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  ajwustlng  in  the 
transition  from  an  economy  based  upon 
manufacturing  lo  an  economy  based  upon 
high  technology  and  the  provision  of  .serv 
Ices  " 

National  Industrial  Strategy  Act  'HR 
2991)  by  Rep  Stan  1, undine  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  bills  to  be  dropix-d  into 
the  hopper  this  year  Lundine  s  national 
industrial  strategy  '  would  im  lude  the  cre- 
ation of  an  economic  co<ii>eralion  council  lo 
compile  and  analyze  information  on  indus 
trial  compel  it  IV  eneas  It  would  also  .vl  up  a 
national  Industrial  development  hank  lo 
supplement  private  capital  imestment 
sources 
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Economically  Strategic  Industrial  Re 
search  and  Development  Act  (S  428.  HR 
12431  by  Sen  Paul  Tsongas.  and  In  the 
Houae  by  myself  This  bill  would  create  an 
advisory  committee  of  Industry,  govern 
ment.  and  academic  experts,  to  look  prag 
matically  at  a  certain  high  technology  and 
determine  the  proper  federal  and  industry 
roles."  and  would  bring  the  National  Acade 
my  of  Sciences  and  Engineering  into  the 
process. 

The  University  Research  Capacity  Resto 
ration  Act  of  1W3  iS  1537 1  by  Senators 
Danforth.  Eaglelon  and  others  Would  pro 
Tide  research  facilities,  re.search  equipment, 
graduate  fellowships,  and  faculty  develop 
Bent  over  a  five  year  period  through  six 
FVderal  agencies  active  in  the  support  of  scl 
entific  rweearrh 

Frontier  Technologies  Assessment  Act  (S. 
i32>  by  8et»  Uoyd  Benusen  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  scatlergun  approach  of  years 
past,  this  bin  would  provide  a  first  step 
toward  a  unified  and  effective  national  lech 
nolofy  development  policy  A  Presidential 
le\el  task  force  on  frontier  technologies 
would  study  policies  and  evaluate  options 
for  the  development  of  emerging  high  lech 
liuUistnes 

Manufacturing  Sciences  and  Technology 
Research  arid  I>velopment  Act  of  1983  <S 
1288'  by  Sen  Slade  Gorton  This  bill  would 
e.slabli.vh  a  manufacturing  sciences  and 
tei  hnology  RAD  crash  program  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  order  to  ad 
drefcs  di.sturbir\g  signs  in  the  performance 
of  the  US  manufacturing  .sector  m  recent 
years  Grants  and  matching  funds  would 
reach  $57  million  annually 

Robotic*    and    .Automated    ManufaciunnR 
Act    H  R    404i   H  R   4047,  and  H  R   4048  i  by 
Mr-   Puqua,   myself   and   others    These   bills 
would    provide    incentives    for    the   develop 
ment  and  wider  iise  of  robots  and  automat 
ed   manufacturing   systems  through   the  es 
lablishment      of      a      leasing      corporation 
through    govemmenl    assisted    low    interest 
leasing  of   robots  and  automated  manufac 
turing  equipment    through  support   for  re 
search  and  education  by  the  NSF.  through 
re.search  al   the  National  Bureau  of  Stand 
ards  and  through  a  10  percent  tax  credil  on 
the  purchase  of  rotxits  and  automated  man- 
ufacturing systems 
Defense  Indualnal  Base  Revitalization  Act 
HR     ;!057i   by   Rep     lAFalce.   and   others. 
Would  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of   1950  to  direct   the  President   to  take  im 
niedikte  action  to  assist   in  the  modermza 
tion  of  industries  related  to  defense    Would 
limit  such  assistance  to  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  unless  national  security  re- 
quires otherwise 

National  Development  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
638)  by  Rep  Minush  et  al  Would  create  the 
National  De\elopment  Bank,  as  a  govern 
ment  corporal  ion,  to  achieve  a  full  employ- 
ment econom>  through  loans  lo:  (1)  Slate 
and  local  govemmenu  for  public  works  and 
faiilities.  and  '2'  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  establish  expand,  or  improve  busi 
nesh  and  industries 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act 
of  1983  H  R  1827.  by  Rep  Whitten.  Would 
establish  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration with  a  principal  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  The  corporation  would 
have  a  capital  slock  of  J5.000.000.000  lo  be 
appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
rr.ited  Slates 

R&D  Tax  Act  <S  654)  by  Sen.  Wallop 
Would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  US  businesses  with  operations  in 
foreign  countrlea  to  treat  all  of  their  domes- 
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tic  research  and  experimental  expenses  as 
deductions  against  U.S.  source  income  (cur- 
rent IRS  regulations  require  the  allocation 
of  a  portion  of  such  expenses  against  for- 
eign source  income). 

Trade  Reorganization  Act  of  1983  (S.  121) 
by  Sen.  Roth.  Would  establish  the  Depart 
ment  of  Trade,  to  be  administered  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  appoinl.ed  by  the  President. 
Directs  the  Secretary,  among  other  things. 
tod  )  coordinate  U.S.  policies  for  promoting 
beneficial  international  trade  relations;  <2) 
negotiate  U.S.  international  trade  agree- 
ments; (3i  protect  American  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  from  unfair  or  injurious 
foreign  competition.  In  recent  amendments 
in  Committee,  this  bill,  which  started  out 
with  Administration  support,  now  includes  a 
high  level  industrial  policy  council,  and  an 
Administration  for  Technology  and  Produc- 
tivity 1  will  commeni  on  this  later 

National  Technology  Foundation  Act  of 
1983  iH.R  4811  by  myself  A  number  of  Fed 
eral  programs  now  fragmented  in  various 
agencies  would  be  consolidated  into  a  single. 
independent  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion under  this  act. 

The  basic  idea  underlying  the  several  pro 
po.saLs  for  a  national  commission  has  a  lot  of 
merit.  It  involves  another  step  toward  elimi 
nating  the  adversaria!  relationships  which 
have  for  so  long  characterized  the  closed, 
self-contained  American  economy  It  ls  no 
table  that  the  idea  for  such  a  commission 
has  been  endorsed  by  voices  m  both  indus- 
try and  labor  For  example  Ed  Jefferson. 
DuPont's  C.E.O..  recently  spoke  in  favor  of 
it.  as  has  lAne  Kirkland.  the  head  of  the 
AFl/  CIO  And.  as  we  know,  the  President 
has  looked  favorably  on  the  use  of  special 
commissions  to  tackle  difficult  national 
policy  problems 

The  several  proposals  lo  strengthen  the 
manufacturing  sector  generally,  both  the 
part  that  serves  the  civilian  market  and  the 
part  that  .serves  the  defense  market,  must 
be  carefully  considered.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  abandon 
the  old.  established  manufactunnK  base  and 
the  many  industries  that  it  ls  composed  of. 
They  form  the  core  of  our  economy,  and. 
like  agriculture  since  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, they  are  going  through  a  difficult  transi- 
tion from  being  labor  intensive  to  a  state  of 
higher  labor  productivity 

It  is  m  this  area  that  we  have  seen  a  pro 
liferation  of  new  terms  which  purport  to  de 
scribe  the  new  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in.  and  thereby  help  us  understand  and  deal 
with  the  associated  policy  choices.  Such 
terms  as  sunset  industries,  the  smokestack 
sector,  and  Ihe  Midwestern  rust  bowl  . 
and.  on  the  brighter  side,  the  high-tech 
firms,  the  sunrise  industries,  the  new  indus 
trial  revolution,  and  the  new  information 
age,  are  finding  such  use  in  the  pub  ic 
debate. 

I  believe  some  of  the  distinctions  implied 
by  the  new  nomenclature  have  become  mis- 
leading Old  industries  do  not  mean  old 
technology,  on  the  contrary,  it  Ls  in  the 
older  industries  that  new  technology  is  most 
urgently  needed,  and  where  a  much  closer 
coupling  between  research  and  technology 
Is  needed 

We  have  all  heard  much  about  the  transi- 
tion to  a  service  and  information  economy, 
and  I  will  continue  to  be  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  very  real  nature  of  that  tran- 
sition and  Its  significance  But  any  notion 
that  we  can  have  a  viable  economy  based  on 
fast  food,  insurance,  and  computer  program 
ming  IS  difficult  to  accept.  I  think  mosl  rea 
sonable  people  will  agree  that   neither  the 
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service  and  information  industries  nor  the 
economy  itself  can  survive  with  an  ertxllng 
industrial  manufacturing  base. 

Proposals  to  support  manufacturing  or 
other  individual  sectors  within  the  economy 
such  as  robotics  involve  the  issue  of  target- 
ing.  another  of  the  new  words  Both  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  such  gov- 
ernment support  and  encouragement  for  in- 
dividual sectxirs  frequently  point  to  the  Jap- 
anese experience  where  both  successes  and 
failures  can  be  found.  MITIs  attempts.  20 
years  ago.  to  consolidate  the  Japanese  aulo 
industry  into  a  few  firms  by,  for  example, 
telling  Honda  not  to  start  building  cars,  was 
not.  as  we  all  know,  a  success  Nor  has 
MITI's  heavy  investment  In  an  electric-pow- 
ered automobile  paid  off  to  date  Aresis  such 
as  shipbuilding,  steel,  and  aluminum  are 
also  pointed  to  as  examples  of  unsuccessful 
targeting.  On  the  other  hand.  Japan  s  un- 
doubted success  in  many  areas,  such  as  com- 
puters, consumer  electronics,  energy  tech- 
nology, and  space  R&D,  are  attributed  by 
mtiny  to  targeting. 

In  our  own  country  we  can  similarly  point 
to  both  sucx-esses  and  failures  In  a  number 
of  cases  we  have  ftxrused  more  narrowly  on 
specific  firms  or  individual  projects  The  De- 
partment of  Transportations  proposal, 
.some  15  years  ago.  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Concorde  and  the  Tupolev  144  was 
fortunately  headed  off.  and  m  no  small 
measure  I  might  add.  with  the  thoughtful 
assistance  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  Another  high-technology  di- 
nosaur, the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
has  survived  for  some  years,  but  may  finally 
l>e  on  the  way  out.  again  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  Congre.ss  But  Conrail  ap- 
pears to  be  surviving  and  providing  needed 
rail  service  in  the  East  The  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  was  highly  controversial,  but  the 
initiative  seems  to  have  enabled  the  compa- 
ny to  pull  through 

More  important  m  the  longer  term  will  be 
the  effort  to  provide  direct  government  sup- 
port for  generic  technology  development  in 
selected  fields  such  as.  for  example.  rot>ot- 
ics  The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act 
.several  years  ago  provided  the  foundation 
for  such  an  effort,  and  I  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  funded  more  strongly  by  the  ad- 
ministration 

At  the  same  time.  1  find  it  particularly  en- 
couraging to  note  that  in  some  of  these 
areas  the  private  sector  has  on  it."  own 
banded  together  to  carry  forward  such  ge- 
neric technology  development  The  mosl 
we'.lknown  is  Admiral  Inmans  Microelec- 
tronic,': and  Computer  Technology  Corpora- 
tion. I  understand  that  there  will  shortly  be 
announced  a  consortium  of  private  .sector 
firms  to  collaborate  on  the  application  of  re- 
search and  advanced  technology  to  the  field 
of  welding.  As  an  industry  which  is  economi- 
cally significant  but  not  generally  thought 
to  be  in  the  advanced  technology  category. 
it  can  surely  make  significant  advances 
through  cooperative  research 

What  all  this  meaiLs.  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  the  repeated  expressions  of  concern 
about  the  government  backing  losers  in- 
stead of  winners  is  a  bit  of  a  strawman  The 
government  may  make  mistakes  and  the  po- 
tential for  such  a  mLstake  backfiring  has  to 
be  recognized.  But  a  healthy  skepticism 
about  the  government  s  ability  to  pick  win- 
ners and  lo.sers  should  not  lead  us  to  the 
kind  of  paralysis  that  means  that  the  gov- 
emmenl has  no  role  in  strengthening  the 
nation  s  technology  advances.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far  as  Lester  Thurow.  the 
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MIT  economist,  who  has  proposed.  I  think 
facetiously,  that  if  we  really  think  thai  we 
cannot  pick  the  areas  where  Kovernment 
support  can  make  the  difference,  we  should 
simply  use  the  Japanese  list.  But  I  do  think 
that,  as  m  the  past,  a  critical  contribution 
must  be  made  by  the  Kovernmenl  in  helping 
to  advance  technology  development. 

I  will  not  discuss  in  any  detail  the  several 
proposals  to  set  up  a  national  development 
bank.  In  this  area  we  are  again  faced  with 
the  more  Keneral  question  of  the  role  of  the 
market,  in  this  case  the  financial  market. 
When  we  observe  the  financial  market  s  al- 
location of  massive  sums  for  such  unproduc- 
tive uses  as  mergers  of  giant  oil  companies, 
while  funds  for  modernization  and  for  en- 
trepreneurs are  in  short  supply,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  conclude  that  imperfections 
exist.  Industrial  banks  may  be  one  way  to 
compensate  for  this. 

The  government's  organizational  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  the  function  of  advanc- 
ing technological  development  is  an  issue 
that  needs  particular  attention.  In  my  own 
view  the  weakness  in  tianslating  the  results 
of  science,  especially  science  supported  by 
the  Federal  government,  into  commercially 
useful  development,  is  a  central  deficiency 
of  the  governments  existing  organization. 

In  the  biological  sciences  the  problems  are 
less  .severe.  Both  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  have  strong  traditions  of  working  with 
clinical  practitioners  and  growers,  respec- 
tively. However,  in  the  other  important  gov- 
ernment basic  research  agency,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  problem  is  acute. 
Earlier  attempts  to  supplement  the  ba.slr  re- 
search function  with  an  application  mission 
were  unsuccessful.  The  most  prominent 
effort  was  the  RANN  program,  which 
sought  to  focus  on  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs.  Rann  operated  for  about  5 
years  with  a  budget  of  $70  million  at  its 
peak.  But  it  was  phased  out  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  late  seventies. 

What  we  need  is  a  realignment  of  existing 
government  organizations  to  focus  better  on 
technology  development.  We  need  an  inde- 
pendent agency  that  takes  basic  research 
ideas  which  hold  promise  and  applies  them 
to  user  needs,  and  which  conducts  technolo 
gy  development  as  necessary.  We  need,  in 
short  a  civilian  counterpart  to  DARPA.  the 
Defense  Advance  Research  Project  Agency. 

My  own  proposal  to  solve  this  research  ap 
plication  problem  is  the  National  Technolo- 
gy Foundation.  I  am  encouraged  to  note 
that  in  the  last  few  weeks  a  very  similar  pro- 
posal has  t)een  adopted  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  In  marking 
up  the  bill  which  would  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  International  Trade  and  Industry, 
the  Committee  eliminated  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  NSF  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Instead  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Percy  was  adopted  This  amend- 
ment would  establish,  within  DITI.  an  "Ad- 
ministration for  Productivity  and  Technolo- 
gy". Like  my  own  proposal,  that  organiza- 
tion would  include  the  Patent  Office,  the 
NBS.  the  Office  of  Telecommunications, 
and  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Productivi- 
ty. Technology  and  Innovation  currently 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Merrifield. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  U.S.  growth  rate 
has  averaged  less  than  2  percent.  Only 
Great  Britain  has  done  worse.  So  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  agree  with  Harvard  Eco- 
nomics Professor  Robert  Reich  when  he 
said  that  "since  the  late  sixties,  the  Ameri- 
can   economy    has    been    unraveling".    We 


must  recognize  that  clearly  the  problem  is 
broader  than  the  t^onomy.  The  long  term 
social  effects  of  a  slide  m  productivity  and 
technological  leadership  are  incalculable. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  No  short-term, 
one-dimensional  policy  will  be  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  many  faceted  structural 
changes  now  taking  place.  American  science 
remains  immensely  productive,  but  we  still 
lack  the  long  term,  durable,  bipartisan  In- 
dustrial Policy  which  will  allow  us  to  face 
suc-cessfully  the  new  situation  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  GUY 
VADEPIED  OF  FRANCE 

HON.  CURi ML  P.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  NoveTtiber  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  a 
truly  distinguished  visitor:  Mr.  Guy 
Vadopied.  Deputy  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Parlement. 

Prior  to  his  election  in  1981  as 
Deputy,  representing  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  L'Oise.  Mr.  Vadepied  served  as 
the  popular  and  successful  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Meru. 

There  may  be  almost  4.000  miles  be- 
tween M^ru,  France,  and  the  Second 
District  of  Maryland,  but  M^'ru  is  well 
known  to  the  veterans  in  my  district. 
The  citizens  of  MCru  have  bestowed 
well-deserved  honors  upon  one  Mary- 
land veteran.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Veditz. 
one  of  the  two  American  soldiers  to 
liberate  Meru  from  the  Nazis  in  1944. 

M^TU  has  honored  Mr.  Veditz's  brav 
ery  by  erecting  a  bronze  and  marble 
monument  celebrating  him  as  libera- 
tor of  the  town  and  has  also  named 
him  honorary  Chief  of  Police.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  sense  of 
duty  reflected  both  by  the  citizens  of 
M<>ru  and  their  distinguished  former 
mayor  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  heroic  deeds  performed  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  almost  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Vadepieds  visit  to  Maryland 
symbolizes  the  natural  affinity  of  the 
French  and  American  people,  from 
their  heroic  struggle  against  Nazi  to- 
talitarianism in  World  War  II  to  their 
continued  alliance  in  the  free  world 
today.  I  am  sincerely  proud  to  extend 
our  hospitality  to  Mr.  Vadepied  and 
hope  that  his  visit  to  Baltimore 
County  and  the  United  States  is  an  en- 
joyable and  productive  one.* 


November  H.  lysJ 

A  LANGUID  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
POLICY 

liON     \UU  sris  [,  H-\WKI.NS 

or  CALIKOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  two  decades  our  Nation -has 
worked  painstakingly  toward  develop- 
ing a  progressive  civil  rights  policy  to 
root  out  the  stark  reality  of  racial  and 
sexual  discrimination,  which  for  so 
many  years  condemned  minorities  and 
women  to  .second-class  citizenry. 

Brick  by  brick,  a  foundation  was 
built,  supported  by  our  maior  govern- 
ing institutions— the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  court.s— to  forge 
remedies  to  eliminate  the  systemic 
patterns  of  discrimination.  As  a  result, 
millions  of  minorities,  women,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  older  Americans 
have  begun  to  have  equal  access  to 
employment  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history. 

With  so  much  yet  to  be  realized  with 
respect  to  equal  opportunity,  it  is  dis- 
couraging, if  not  tragic,  to  witness  the 
administration's  lacli  of  civil  rights  en- 
forcement activity.  Not  only  has  the 
building  been  stopped,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, there  are  deliberate  attempts 
to  remove  the  bricks. 

As  recently  as  the  1960's  many 
blacks  worked  as  janitors,  porters,  and 
foundry  workers.  Black  women  were 
lodged  mainly  in  domestic  work;  His- 
panic men.  women,  and  children  con- 
fined to  stoop  labor;  Asian  and  Ameri- 
can Indians  were  victims  of  narrow 
stereotypic  job  classifications;  disabled 
and  Vietnam  veterans  burdened  by 
such  corrosi\e  sterotypes  they  often 
could  find  no  work  at  all;  older  work- 
ers fired  on  the  theory  that  age  deter- 
mines competency;  and  women  whose 
place  in  the  home  somehow  deter- 
mined what  limited  role  they  could 
have  in  the  workplace. 

Effective  affirmative  action  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  regula- 
tions have  been  highly  instrumental  in 
helping  minorities  overcome  discrimi- 
natory barriers  to  employment.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's words  have  special  instructional 
meaning  now.  as  they  did  in  his  dis- 
senting view  on  the  Allan  Bakke  case: 

The  position  of  the  Negro  today  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  tragic  but  inevitable  consequence 
of  centuries  of  unequal  treatment.  Meas- 
ured by  any  benchmark  of  comfort  or 
achievement,  meaningful  equality  remains  a 
distant  dream  for  the  Negro 

Much  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  public  acceptance  of  affirma- 
tive action  is  due  to  confusion  and  mis- 
information relative  to  its  application. 
This  confusion  is  regrettably  contrib- 
uted to  by  the  administration's  cava- 
lier reference  to  affirmative  action  as 
a  "racial  spoils  system"  and  their  re- 
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[i.at.d  at!(  ri'.pt.^  tt)  characterize  equal 
I  tnpinMiitiit  policy  as  some  type  of 
pn  f.  rcntial  treatment.  These  reckless 
:t:ui  I  rroneous  characterizations  do  a 
ii:.>.^<rvice  to  all  Americans,  as  one 
group  is  played  against  another,  divid- 
ing us  socially  as  a  nation. 

The  administration  refuses  to  accept 
studies  by  their  own  Labor  Depart- 
ment which  stated  that  companies 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  special  affirmative 
action  requirements,  "have  posted  sig- 
nificantly greater  gains  in  the  employ- 
ment and  advancement  of  minorities 
and  women."  and  that  employment 
gains  were  due  to  "the  good-faith  ef- 
forts of  Federal  contractors  to  comply 
with  their  contractual  obligations  of 
affirmative  action."" 

Affirmative  action  is  not  a  system  of 
strict  job  quotas,  as  commonly  and  in- 
accurately referred  to  by  the  adminis- 
tration, nor  is  it  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  American  workplace.  It  is 
rather,  a  transitional  remedy  of  goals 
and  timetables  which  may  not  be  ap- 
plied once  discriminatory  personnel 
systems  have  been  corrected.  Affirma- 
tive action  is  designed  to  insure  that 
otherwise  qualified  minorities  are  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  those  work 
areas  which  traditionally  have  been 
closed  to  them. 

Quotas  are  remedies  of  last  resort, 
which  are  used  by  the  courts  when  dis- 
crimination has  been  proven  and 
where  other  relief  would  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  adminis- 
tration often  tries  to  equate  goals  and 
timetables  with  quotas,  notwithstand- 
ing the  clear  distinction  between  the 
two  devices.  As  Ellen  Peingold. 
member  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  noted  in  com- 
ments before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  Opportunities,  which 
I  chair: 

Goals  and  quotas  are  both  numbers,  as 
pineapples  and  lemons  are  fruits.  But  there 
the  similarities  cease.  A  quota  is  a  ceiling:  it 
is  rigid.  It  is  usually  small,  it  has  no  relation- 
ship to  equity  or  to  availability,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  exclusionary.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  number  is  not  its  essential  quality. 

A  goal  is  just  that— It  is  an  objective 
which  is  set  and  toward  which  one  strives.  It 
is  rooted  in  reality— related  to  an  organiza- 
tion's policies  and  needs,  and  to  the  con- 
straints and  opportunities  of  the  organiza- 
tion's environment.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
normal  business  practices,  described  by 
every  major  treatise  on  good  management 
since  the  1940"s  as  an  essential  component 
of  proper  business  management.  Goals,  ob- 
jectives, targets,  deadlines,  milestones  these 
are  standard  components  of  good  manage- 
ment planning,  and  no  manager,  senior  or 
mid-level,  who  wishes  to  do  well  would 
dream  of  doing  without  these  necessary 
tools  for  business  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  admini.stra- 
t ion's  civil  rights  enforcement  policy  is 
the  worst  in  recent  memory.  It  is  no 
mystery  why  there  i.s  con.'^lernation 
among  Anit-rican.-^  'Atim  the  Prt  sidcn! 
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of  the  United  States  questions  the  pa- 
triotism of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  a  man  who  united  this  Nation  mor- 
ally and  spiritually  with  his  dedicated 
struggle  against  bigotry,  injustice,  and 
human  oppression. 

Lukewarm  support  and  last  minute 
endorsement  of  the  Votmg  Rights  Act 
extension:  the  diluting,  if  not  disman- 
tling of  Government  affirmative 
action  mechanisms:  and  wholesale  re- 
placement of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  are  all  ac- 
tions which  confirm  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration toward  a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive civil  rights  policy. 

So  often  we  hear  that  because  this  is 
the  1980"s  we  no  longer  require  en- 
forcement mechanisms  which  prevent 
discrimination.  It  seems  almost,  that 
the  critics  of  affirmative  action  are 
.saying  that  because  we  have  eradicat- 
ed the  old  Jim  Crow  laws  and  lynching 
mobs,  that  we  no  longer  need  a  force- 
ful civil  rights  policy.  These  same  crit- 
ics, are  in  essence  deregulating  a  foun- 
dation which  has  been  supported  by 
every  President  and  administration 
since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  They 
keep  saying  they  are  for  civil  rights 
but  against  affirmative  action,  which 
is  like  saying  you  are  for  the  environ- 
ment but  are  opposed  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  distasteful  racial  lone  of  the 
recent  Chicago  mayoral  race  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  job  of  combat- 
ing discrimination  is  not  over.  Nor 
does  the  argument  that  we  have  done 
enough  erase  the  inescapable  fact  that 
continual  generational  discrimination 
deprived  minorities  from  gaining  cul- 
tural and  educational  advantage  in 
this  Nation. 

This  is  the  crucial  point  to  make— af- 
firmative action  is  not  reverse  discrim- 
ination, but  is  rather  a  reversal  of  dis- 
crimination. We  must  insure  in  the 
days  to  come,  that  this  body,  which 
was  highly  instrumental  in  developing 
national  civil  rights  legislation,  keeps 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  regressive  ef- 
forts of  this  administration  to  under- 
mine affirmative  action  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  requirements.* 


PILLS  TO  AID  THE  DIETER:  HOW 
S.AFE  ARE  THFV 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRKSENTATIVES 

WedJicsday.  Norernber  9.  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jane 
Brody.  noted  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times  had  written  an  article 
that  appeared  today.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  adverse  effects  and  mefficacy 
of  drugs,  among  them  over-the- 
counter  diet  drugs  which  contain  PPA. 
I  have  held  several  hearings  dealing 
with  this  problem  and  have  requested 
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the  FDA  to  put  these  OTC  diet  aids 
under  prescription  medication.  PPA 
can  have  extremely  dangerous  and 
long  lasting  effects  when  taken  in  diet 
preparations.  It  has  been  known  to 
cause  psychotic  reactions,  strokes,  and 
kidney  problems.  Another  problem 
that  exists  with  this  substance  is  the 
inefficacy  of  the  effect  promised  in 
the  ads.  We  had  witnesses  who  were 
victimized  by  taking  diet  pills  and 
whose  health  was  detrimentally  af- 
fected. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record. 
today's  column  in  the  New^  York 
Times.  "Pills  to  Aid  the  Dieter:  How 
Safe  Are  They?" 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  9.  1983] 

Pills  To  Aid  the  Dieter;  How  Safe  Are 
They? 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

"Lose  Weight  Past  Without  Going 
Hungry.  "  This  advertising  claim  for  a  popu- 
lar diet  pill  promises  to  fulfill  every  dieter's 
dream:  painless  weight  loss.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  take  one  time-release  capsule  a  day  to 
curb  your  appetite  and  you'll  have  no  trou- 
ble sticking  to  that  low-calorie  diet. 

The  promise  is  apparently  Irresistible  to 
millions  who  have  suffered  through  scores 
of  semistarvation  diets  and  still  find  them- 
selves burdened  by  unwanted  body  fat. 

According  to  industry  statistics,  more 
than  10  million  Americans.  90  percent  of 
them  women,  swallow  diet  pills  daily. 
During  the  last  four  years,  these  pills  have 
been  one  of  the  hottest  items  on  the  over- 
the-counter  drug  scene. 

But  despite  their  popularity,  evidence  of 
their  effectiveness  Is  a  lot  slimmer  than 
those  who  take  them  will  ever  be— they 
may,  in  fact,  make  it  harder  for  people  to 
lose  weight  permanently.  With  some  appe- 
tite-suppressing drugs  the  potential  for  dan- 
gerous side  effects  Is  significant,  according 
to  medical  authorities  who  have  studied 
them.  In  the  face  of  reports  linking  diet 
pills  to  dangerously  high  blood  pressure, 
kidney  failure,  stroke,  psychotic  reactions, 
drug  abuse  and  other  serious  complications, 
several  experts  now  recommend  that  appe- 
tite-suppressing drugs  be  sold  only  by  pre- 
scription, if  at  all. 

Packages  of  diet  pills  usually  include  a 
leaflet  describing  a  1.200-calorie  daily  diet 
and  urging  exercise  as  part  of  the  weight  re- 
duction program.  Weight  control  experts 
point  out  that  no  diet  pill  can  take  weight 
off  unless  calories  consumed  are  less  that 
calories  expended.  Appetite  suppressants 
may  temporarily  increase  comfort  during  a 
low-calorie  diet,  but  you  won't  lose  an  ounce 
unless  you  eat  less  or  exercise  more,  or  both. 
There  are  two  basic  types  of  nonprescrip- 
tion drug  products  available  to  control  appe- 
tite. The  local  anesthetic  benzocaine  Is  used 
In  dlet-ald  gums,  lozenges  and  candles.  This 
drug,  a  common  ingredient  in  first-aid 
sprays  and  creams.  Is  said  to  numb  the  taste 
buds  so  that  food  loses  one  of  Its  primary  at- 
tractions. Serious  reactions  to  these  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  reported  and  the  studies 
thus  far  undertaken  are  not  scientifically 
adequate  to  document  the  effectiveness 
claimed  in  ads,  according  to  an  expert  Fed- 
eral panel. 

Phenylpropanolamine,  better  known  as 
PPA.  is  the  more  widely  used,  and  more 
worrisome,  diet  drug.  The  studies  that  are 
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avMlablf  suKKfst  thai.  In  addition  to  the 
ticullh  rwk.s  It  [HUM'S  it  may  (M-  Icsx  effective 
tt\aii  iH-nwxainf  PPA  an  appetite  suppres 
.■ianl  solil  in  iull;.  anil  i-apsules.  clDseiy  resem 
bles  amphftamine  the  <-entral  ner\ou.s 
system  slmiulant  that  was  once  a  popular 
diet  ilriiij  t)ul  i.s  no*  a  controlled  siitistance 
tM'cau.se  i!  wits  so  widely  abused  The  PPA 
diet  pr<Kluil.s  are  sometimes  sold  in  combi 
nation  with  caffeine  wtuch  is  also  a  central 
nervous  system  stimulant  that  may  exaKKer 
ate  T'PA  s  brain  effecLs 

WarniiiKs  on  the  packages  of  PPA  diet 
formulations  belle  claims  of  the  drugs 
safety  Users  are  advised  to  have  their  blood 
pressure  che<keil  renularly  and  people  with 
high  bliMid  pressure  mental  di'pression.  dla 
beleti  or  heart,  thyroid,  kidney  or  other  dls 
ease  are  told  not  to  use  the  drug  It  us  also 
not  recommended  for  those  under  age  18  or 
over  60  or  for  women  who  are  pregnant  or 
nursing,  unless  a  physicians  advice  is 
sought  first  (The  drug  can  cross  the  placen- 
ta to  reach  the  fetua  and  gets  into  breast 
milk.) 

PPA  packages  also  warn  against  possible 
drug  lntera<-tions  with  other  P>'A  contain 
Ing  product^s.  nasal  decongestants  or  drugs 
containing  a  monoamine  oxidase  (MAO>  in- 
hibitor, and  people  taking  any  drug  are  ad 
vised  to  consult  their  physicians  before 
taking  PPA.  Dangerous  Interactions  have 
also  t)een  reported  with  the  anti-tnflamma 
tory  drug  indomethacln  Experts  contend 
there  might  also  be  a  hazard  to  women 
taking  oral  contraceptives,  which  them 
selves  may  raise  blood  pres;;ure 

In  varying  doses.  PPA.  a  nasal  deconges 
tant  as  well  as  an  appetite  suppressant.  Ls 
also  found  In  many  popular  cold  and  allergy 
remedies,  including  products  that  are  com 
monly  given  to  children  to  relieve  upper  res 
piratory  and  ear  congestion.  Indeed,  some 
one  who  is  taking  both  a  decongestant  and  a 
diet  pill  containing  PPA  could  end  up  with  a 
dose  of  more  than  250  milligrams  of  PPA  in 
one  day.  or  three  times  the  daily  dose  of  the 
diet  products  allowed  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration    - 

In   1979,  an  advisory  panel  to  the  FDA 
concluded   that   both   benzocaine   and   PPA 
were   safe   and   effective   appetite   suppres 
sants  for  over-the-counter  sale   The  panel's 
opinion  was  based  on  a  number  of  unpub- 
lished, unnamed  studies  that  these  advisers 
readily    admitted    were    scientifically    defl 
cient    The   F  DA    has  yet   to  endorse  the 
panels  report,  and  the  agency  is  now  re- 
evaluating   the    safety    of    PPA  containing 
products  in  res'xjnse  to  complaints  by  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  a 
consumer-health  organization  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  manufacturers  of  diet  pills  did  not 
wait  for  FDA  endorsement  As  advertise- 
ments appeared  proclaiming  government 
panel  approval  of  PPA.  diet  pill  sales  dou 
bled  m  one  year— to  $200  million  m  1980  At 
the  same  time,  reports  of  adverse  effects  of 
PPA  also  multiplied.  In  one  study,  blood 
pressure  rose  to  dangerously  high  levels  In 
12  of  37  healthy  young  men  who  took  the 
recommended  do.se  of  a  diet  capsule  that 
contained  85  milligrams  of  PPA  Only  one 
of  35  men  who  received  a  dummy  drug  expe- 
rienced a  similar  blood  pressure  effect. 

Nearly  half  the  men  who  took  PPA  also 
experienced  such  side  effects  as  dizziness, 
headache,  heart  palpitations,  rashes,  nausea 
and  chest  tightness  Upon  learning  that  one 
dieter  suffered  a  brain  hemorrhage  after 
taking  PPA.  the  researchers  revised  their 
experiment  to  use  a  lower-dose  product,  but 
It  too  caused  elevations  in  blood  pressure. 
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By  the  end  of  19"9  tlie  Swrdl.sh  Advers*- 
Drug  Reax-tion  CnmmitU'e  hiu\  ri>ceived  re 
p<^>rt.s  of  61  caws  of  bad  rra<tion.s  to  PP.A 
Among  (hem  were  psychic  disturbances  thai 
included  hallucinations,  confusion,  inability 
to  recoKnlze  family  memberr..  restlessness, 
irritability,  aggresslvene.ss.  sleep  disturb 
ances  and  an  epileptic  seizure  Forty  eight 
of  the  victims  were  children  who  were 
taking  PPA  to  relieve  congestion 

In  1981.  Dr  Alt>ert  DieU.  who  was  then  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
Medicine.  describ«-d  in  the  Jounial  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  seven  ca-ses  of 
amphelaminelike  reactions"  to  PPA 
tremor,  restlessness,  agitation  and  hallucl 
nation,  among  others  The  side  effect.s  ap 
peared  within  an  hour  or  two  of  taking  one 
PPA  diet  tablet  Although  most  reactions 
sutjsided  In  a  few  hours  without  treatment, 
one  woman  who  had  taken  50  milligrams  of 
PPA  combined  with  200  milligrams  of  caf 
feine  suffered  a  psychotic  reaction  and  had 
to  be  hospitalized  for  several  days 

In  an  editorial  summarizing  the  hazards 
of  PPA  last  year.  The  Ijincet.  a  leading  Brit 
Lsh  medical  journal,  cited  reports  of  heart 
damage,  epileptic  seizures,  strokes  and  even 
deaths  from  drug  overdos<"s.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  adverse  reactions  to  phenylpro 
panolamine  have  arLsen  in  previously 
healthy  people  after  Ingestion  of  modest 
doses."  the  Journal  noted  It  suggested  that 
safer  drugs  than  PPA  be  found  to  relieve 
nasal  congestion 

Experts  might  be  less  disturbed  about  the 
risks  of  PPA  if  the  evidence  of  lU  effective 
ness  as  a  diet  aid  were  more  convincing  The 
studies  presented  by  the  industry  to  the 
FDA  panel  showed  only  a  modest  t>eneflt 
over  short  term  periods."  according  to  Con 
sumer  ReporUs.  which  obtained  transcripts 
of  the  closed  hearings  Although  groups 
taking  PPA  lost  more  weight  than  those 
who  took  a  disguised  dummy  pill,  the  differ 
ence  was  only  about  half  a  pound  a  week  In 
one  study,  for  example,  the  PPA  group  lost 
an  average  of  four  and  a  half  pounds  in  six 
weeks,  as  against  two  pounds  for  the  com- 
pari.son  group  In  all  the  studies,  most  of  the 
weight  less  occurred  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  with  only  a  pound  and  a  half  lost  on 
the  average  in  the  following  four  weeks  on 
PPA 

None  of  the  studies  followed  up  the  re 
suits  to  see  if  those  who  lost  weight  using 
PPA  maintained  their  losses  At  least  two 
studies  of  appetite-suppressing  drugs  sug- 
gest that  in  the  long  run  they  may  be  coun 
tereffectlve  Both  were  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Penasylvania  by  experts  in 
weight  reduction  techniques  In  one.  120 
women  were  treated  for  six  months  and  re 
evaluated  a  year  later  Those  who  received 
the  appetite-suppressing  drug  fenfluramine, 
with  or  without  t)ehavior  modification  ther 
apy.  lost  more  weight  than  those  who  had 
behavior  therapy  alone 

However,  a  year  later  there  was  a  striking 
reversal  of  the  resulLs:  those  who  underwent 
behavior  therapy  alone  regained  significant 
ly  less  weight  than  those  who  had  drug 
therapy,  either  alone  or  m  combination 
with  behavior  therapy.  In  fact,  the  drug  ac- 
tually undermined  the  effectiveness  of  be 
havlor  therapy  and  speeded  the  regaining  of 
weight  after  treatment  ended,  the  research- 
ers concluded.  The  results  of  a  second  study 
were  similar. 

PPA  is  in  the  same  chemical  class  with 
fenfluramine,  which  is  al.so  a  relative  of  am- 
phetamine, and  the  Pennsylvania  research- 
ers said  they  would  expect  no  different  flnd- 
mgs  from  PPA  They  believe  that  the  drugs 
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txMoriie  a  crutch  I  tiat  undermines  the  self 
confidence  of  dieters,  so  that  once  the  medl 
cation  us  stopix-d  they  lack  the  .self  determl- 

nallon  lo  mamlAiri  Ihfir  losses* 


A    IRIBUTt;   rO  TED  IXVINE 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

ilt  CAl.iriiRNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OK  REPRE.SENTATI  VK.S 

Wednesday  Sax  ember  9.  ISH^i 
•  Mr  IJvVINE  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  ttjday  to  pay  tribute  to 
Tod  l>-viru'.  a  prominent  Lo.s  Angeles 
leader  who  will  receive  the  prestigious 
Red  Yarmulka  Humanitarian  Award 
on  November  13.  1983 

Thus   unique   award   i.s   presented   by 
the     National     Federation     of     Jewish 
Men's  Club.s  for  oiit-staruiiiiK  humani 
tarian  (■f)ntnbui  lorus 

During  World  War  II.  Mr  U-vine 
served  his  country  in  the  Pacific, 
acting  as  chaplain  for  18  months.  A 
native  of  New  Haven.  Conn..  Mr. 
I>evine  settled  in  California  after  the 
war.  at  which  time  he  joiiu'd  hi.s  fami- 
ly's cooperage  busine.s.s  where  he  re- 
mained until  ho  started  his  own  coop 
erage  business  in  19H2  He  later 
became  chairman  of  the  Barrel  and 
Drum  Division  of  the  United  Jewish 
Welfare  Fund,  a  position  he  has  held 
numerous  times.  Both  Ted  and  his 
wife  Shirley  have  been  honored  by 
Bonds  for  Israel 

Mr  Levine  was  the  prime  mover  in 
founding  and  building  Temple  Beth 
Torah  In  Alhambra  where  he  later 
became  president  Some  of  Ted's  many 
additional  leadership  positions  include 
past  vice  president  of  the  Southwest 
Region  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Jewish  Mens  Clubs,  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Sinai  Temple 
and  president  of  it.s  men  s  club  as  well 
as  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Camp  Ramah  He  is  a  member  of  Bnai 
Brith,  and  deeply  committed  to  sup- 
port of  the  University  of  Judaisin. 
which  bestowed  upon  him  its  merit 
award. 

Ted  and  Shirley  have  been  blessed 
by  three  very  special  and  loving  chil- 
dren. Louis.  Ozzie.  and  Nina 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  some  of  Mr. 
Levine's  accomplishments  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  com- 
mend Mr.  l/evine  for  his  exemplary 
display  of  public  service.  He  is  an  ex- 
ceptional member  of  our  community 
and  I  am  delighted  he  Is  receiving  this 
special  award. • 
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NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 
TRAINING  CENTER 

HON.  AL  SWIFT 

I  IF   W  ASHINCTdN 

IN  THF  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr    SWIFT    Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the    bureaucracy    is    condemned,    per 
haps  because  it  is  such  an  easy  target 
However,  today  1  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  example  of  the  good  work 
being  done  at  the  National  Emergency 
Training   Center   ( Nfrrc  >    in    Emmits- 
burg,  Md 

Mr  Robert  A,  Neale.  Fire  Marshal 
for  the  city  of  Bellingham.  Wash.,  re- 
cently completed  a  2  week  course  at 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  s  (FEMAsi  National  Fire 
Academy  located  at  NETC.  His  letter 
outlining  what  he  thought  of  his 
study  is  worth  reading,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  it  for  the  record. 

As  most  everyone  knows,  NETC  wa.s 
at  one  time  St.  Jo.sephs  College  before 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  under  the  auspices  of  FEMA. 
FJ:MA.  under  Director  Louis  O.  Giuf 
fnda.  now  funds  three  functions  at 
NETC  which  encompass  a  wide  variety 
of  re.search  and  training  in  the  diverse 
fields  of  emergency  management. 

The  US.  F^re  Administration  forms 
a  portion  of  the  training  and  fire  pro- 
grams directorate  under  Mr.  Fred  J, 
ViUella.  a-ssociate  director  at  NETC 
The  fire  administration  continues  to 
perform  research  and  sponsor  innova- 
tive programs  in  the  areas  of  policy 
and  coordination,  arson,  and  fire  pre- 
vention, firefighter  safety  and  health, 
fire  data  collection,  and  fire  data  anal- 
ysis. The  fire  administration  embodies 
the  Federal  fire  focus  for  the  Federal 
Government 

The  second  function  at  NETC.  the 
National  Fire  Academy,  strives  to  im- 
prove the  technical  and  managerial 
skills  of  the  Nation's  largest  group  of 
emergency  professionals  by  tailoring 
its  programs  to  suit  the  needs  of  both 
paid  and  volunteer  fire  departments. 
The  academy  s  target  audience  in- 
cludes fire  service  managers,  on-line 
firefighters,  fire  prevention  specialists, 
fire  instructors,  investigators,  and  in- 
spectors as  well  as  code  enforcers,  ar- 
chitects, city  planners,  and  other 
allied  professionals. 

Academy  resident  programs  are  of- 
fered in  three  broad  categories:  One. 
the  fire  service  technical  services  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  develop  effective 
emergency  management  incident  com- 
manders and  fire  service  instructors. 
Two,  the  fire  service  management 
series  seeks  to  increase  the  manage- 
ment skills  of  senior  fire  service  offi- 
cers and  midlevel  officers  destined  to 
become  fire  service  leaders  in  the 
future.  Three,  the  fire  prevention 
series  presents  courses  for  those  who 
analyze  and  evaluate  fire  risks  in  their 
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communities,  either  through  preven- 
tion and  inspection  or  arson  detection 
and  investigatioti. 

Academy  field  program.s  provide  ef- 
fective linkage  with  established  fire 
training  and  education  systems  at 
State  and  local  levels.  Through  ■tram 
the  trainer'  instructor  workshops, 
course  handoffs,  or  direct  delivery 
through  State  and  local  fire  training 
agencies,  courses  are  made  available  to 
tho.se  individuals  unable  to  attend  resi- 
dent courses.  Subject  areas  of  courses 
offered  through  the  field  program  in- 
clude; arson,  hazardous  materials,  fire 
prevention,  management,  instruction 
techniques,  and  public  education. 

The  third  function  under  the  train- 
ing and  fire  program  directorate  at 
NETC  is  the  Emergency  Management 
Institute  (EMI). 

EMI  presently  serves  as  the  Nation's 
headquarters  for  the  development,  col- 
lection, and  dhssemination  of  emergen- 
cy management  information.  The  EMI 
I.s"  the  successor  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Staff  College  which  operated  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  from  1951  thru  1980. 
Opening  In  January  1981.  EMI  has  of- 
fered a  wide  range  of  modern  courses 
that  address  the  needs  of  government, 
volunteer,  and  private  sector  emergen- 
cy management  professionals. 

EMI  resident  courses  address  four 
subject  areas.  The  national  security 
curriculum  addresses  the  protection  of 
U.S.  security  interesUs  in  time  of  emer- 
gency whether  the  threat  is  nuclear 
attack,  terrorist  incident,  or  energy 
disruption.  The  natural  hazards  cur- 
riculum deals  with  problems  resulting 
from  advances  in  technical  processes, 
including  hazardous  materials  and  ra- 
diation leaks.  The  emergency  manage- 
ment curriculum  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  emergency 
managers  by  improving  their  adminis- 
trative planning,  and  interpersonal 
skills,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  work 
effectively  in  an  emergency  environ- 
ment. 

EMI  field  courses  are  offered 
through  cooperative  agreements  with 
State  government  organizations  or 
through  FEMA  regional  officers.  Ini- 
tial phases  of  the  professional  develop- 
ment series  for  the  emergency  pro- 
gram manager  are  offered  in  the  field 
with  final  completion  required  at  the 
resident  facility  in  E:mmitsburg.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  professional  development 
series  program,  other  courses  are  of- 
fered in  the  same  four  subject  areas  as 
the  resident  courses. 

Evaluations  and  modifications  are  a 
part  of  NETC's  flexible  training  cur- 
ricula which  is  designed  to  incorporate 
continual  changes  in  needs. 

This  curricula  is  a  broad-based  series 
of  courses  accommodating  many  spe- 
cial needs— those  of  city  managers, 
mayors,  and  emergency  managers,  as 
well  as  police  and  fire  officials.  Some 
courses  are  designed  to  be  taught  at 
State,  local,  and  regional  levels,  while 
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others   are   taught    exclusively   at    the 
Emmitsburg  campus. 

NETC  also  works  closely  with  other 
FEMA  Directorates  to  translate  ongo- 
ing program-s  into  skills  and  knowledge 
that  can  be  u.sed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

NETC  is  helping  FEMA  provide  the 
training  nece-ssary  to  buiid  a  well-pre- 
pared, knowledgeable,  and  up-to-date 
emergency  management  network 
throughout  the  country.  But  listening 
and  responding  to  the  needs  of  people 
in  the  field  and  by  constantly  analyz- 
ing and  updating  its  curricula.  NETC 
will  ultimately  bring  the  process  full 
circle— back  to  where  the  needs  began, 
back  to  the  people  in  the  field. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
City  of  Bellingham. 

Fire  Department. 
BelUngham.  U'os/i..  September  9.  19S3. 
Hon,  Congressman  Al  Swift. 
Longicorth  House  Of/ice  Buildtng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Swift-  I  recently  com- 
pleted a  two-week  training  session  at  the 
U.S.  Fire  Admini.-iiration-  National  Fire 
Academy  in  Emmil*burg.  Maryland.  This 
program,  which  wa.'^  almost  entirely  funded 
by  the  federal  goverriment,  was  an  outstand- 
ing educational  opportunity  that  is  not 
a\ailable  an\where  else.  It  will  have  a  sub- 
.'^lantial  impact  on  my  abilities  to  perform  as 
a  fire  service  professional. 

Several  other  people  from  your  District 
attended  the  Academy  al  the  same  time, 
and  I'm  certain  they.  too.  will  confirm  its 
excellence.  The  quality  of  instruction,  and 
the  opportunity  to  meet  other  fire  service 
representatives  m  this  environment,  will  im- 
prove the  fire  service  nationwide, 

I  am  writing  to  urge  your  continued  suj>- 
port  of  this  program  and  the  entire  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  Our  local 
efforts,  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  fire  safety  m  our  country. 

Thank  you   for  your  past  support,  and  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  look  favorably  on 
thi.":  program 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Neale. 

Fire  MarshaLm 


NEW  ENVIRONMENT AI^ENERGY 
INSTITUTE 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  19S3 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  new  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Institute. 

As  House  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Conference. 
I  have  been  working  with  other  Con- 
ference members  and  national  envi- 
rorunental  and  energy  leaders,  from 
both  the  business  and  public  interest 
communities,  to  establish  this  new 
nonpartisan  policy  aiialysis  organiza- 
tion. 
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I  am  proud  to  note  that  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Richard  L.  Ot- 
TiNCER  of  New  York,  who  founded  the 
Conference  and  turned  it  into  the  re- 
spected bipartisan  organization  it  Is 
today,  was  elected  by  the  Institutes 
board  of  directors  to  chair  the  group. 

Our  friend,  former  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  was  elected  Vice 
Chairman. 

Russell  E.  Train,  president  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  and  distin- 
guished environmental  leader,  serves 
as  Honorary  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  board  of  directors 
is  a  truly  impressive  group  and  will 
serve  the  Institute  well. 

I  believe  the  creation  of  the  Insti- 
tute comes  at  a  crucial  time.  We  in 
Congress  more  than  ever  need  objec- 
tive, nonpartisan  analysis  that  cuts 
through  the  rhetoric  on  environmen- 
tal, energy,  and  natural  resources 
issues.  Otherwise  we  risk  continuing 
confrontation  and  stalemate.  The  In- 
stitute can  help  us  move  forward  with 
sound  policy  solutions. 
Factshcet 

The  Environmental  and  Energy  Study  In 
stitute  IS  being  launched  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Congressional  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  and  concerned 
national  leaders. 

The  Institute  is  incorporated  as  a  non 
profit  organization  to  conduct  nonparti-san 
public  policy  research,  analysis  and  educa 
tion  and  has  received  501(c)(3)  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  Institute  has  a  private  board  of  direc- 
tors made  up  of  more  than  25  business, 
labor,  citizen,  academic  and  other  leaders. 

The  Institute's  board  met  in  September 
1983  to  elect  officers  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee, review  priorities  and  prograhis  and 
develop  a  fund-raising  plan.  The  Institute 
will  be  developing  its  programs  and  funding 
proposals  in  late  1983  and  early  1984  and 
hopes  to  become  operational  in  mid-1984. 

The  Institute  s  goals  are  to: 

Elevate  critical  environmental,  energy  and 
natural  resources  issues  on  the  national 
agenda. 

Inform  the  national  policy  debate  on 
these  issues  with  objective  analysis  and  cre- 
ative public  policy  options. 

Inject  balance  and  moderation  into  the 
debate,  with  a  view  toward  building  consen- 
sus and  reasonable  and  workable  public 
policy  solutions. 

Provide  an  objective  forum  in  which  com- 
peting idea^  can  tie  assembled  and  as.sessed. 

Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  between  Con- 
gress and  other  policymakers. 

Among  the  Institutes  key  clients  will  be 
the  380  Members  of  the  Congressional  Envi 
ronmental  and  Energy  Study  Conference 
and  other  Members  of  Congress.  Other 
major  clients  include  federal,  state  and  local 
officials,  the  media  and  private  sector  lead 
ers.  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

The  Conference  is  an  informal,  non-advo- 
cacy legislative  research  and  service  organi- 
zation made  up  of  85  Senators  and  295  Con- 
gressmen—from both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
across  the  political  spectrum.  Its  reputation 
for  timely,  unbiased  and  authoritative 
public  policy  services  has  helped  the  Con 
ference  grow  into  the  largest  of  all  informal 
organizations  In  Congress  and  become  an  in- 
valuable resource  inside  and  outside  Con- 
gress. 
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The  liLstitule  will  have  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Conference  and  share 
the  same  overall  goals  Nevertheless,  the  In 
stitute  will  be  a  separate  and  distinct  entity 
governed  by  a  separate  board  of  directors. 

niNDINC  NEEDS 

The  Institute  is  seeking  foundation  grants 
as  its  primary  .source  of  support  in  order  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  Integrity. 

Additional  revenue  will  be  generated  by 
the  sale  of  publications,  some  of  which  will 
be  produced  by  the  Congre.ssional  Confer- 
ence, and  seminar  fees.  Unrestricted  corpo- 
rate grants  al.so  may  accepted. 

WHAT  MAKES  THE  INSTITtTTE  DISTINCTIVE 

The  Institute  will: 

Utilize  strategies  and  techniques  that 
have  already  proven  their  constructive 
impact  on  the  policy  process. 

Be  totally  independent  and  objective.  Its 
only  interest  will  be  in  building  consensus 
for  balanced,  workable  policy  solutions. 

Have  unique  access  to  national  policymak- 
ers because  of  its  relationship  lo  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch,  its  high  level 
board  of  directors  and  an  already  estab 
lished  informal  Washington  network 

Provide  a  powerful  communications  link 
between  and  among  public  and  private 
sector  policymakers. 

Emphasize  building  on  the  work  of  others, 
anal.vzing  and  enhancing  it  and  bringing  the 
result  to  bear  on  the  policy  process  in  the 
right  form  at  the  right  time  for  maximum 
impact. 

Have  the  capability  to  tap  the  vast  re.ser 
voir  of  public  policy  expertise  located  in  the 
nation's  Capital  at  little  or  no  cost. 

THE  INSTITUTE'S  WORK 

The  Institute  will  continue  needed  re 
search,  anal.vsis  and  education  services  that 
the  Conference  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
carry  out  in  the  wake  of  new  Hou.se  rules 
governing  legislative  service  organizations. 
The  Institute  also  will  continue  to  provide 
the  Conference's  Weekly  Bulletin  to  organi 
zations  and  people  outside  Congress  as  a 
public  .service,  using  the  subscription  reve- 
nues to  help  finance  its  work. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  Institute  offers 
the  opportunity  to  improve  and  expand 
proven  public  policy  services  and  initiate 
needed  new  services  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress,  policymakers 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  the 
general  public. 

The  Institute's  operational  objectives  will 
be  to  identify,  define  and  analyze  critical 
Issues:  develop  and  evaluate  policy  options 
and  their  pros  and  cons;  promote  creative 
public  policy  solutions;  and  serve  as  a  con 
vener,  catalyst  and  consensus-builder. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
ENERGY  STUDY  INSTITUTE 

Cecil  D  Andrus.  natural  resources/ energy 
consultant,  former  Secretary  of  Interior, 
former  Governor  of  Idaho. 

H.  Lewis  Batts.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Bi 
ology.  Kalamazoo  College,  a  founder  of  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund. 

Robert  O.  Blake.  Senioi  Fellow  at  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Environment  and  De- 
velopment, former  Ambassador. 

John  H.  Buchanan.  Executive  Director  of 
Congressional  Sunbelt  Council,  former  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  Alabama. 

Carleton  D  Burtt.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socie- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

Jack  T.  Conway.  Chairman  of  Renewable 
Energy  Institute,  former  President  of 
Common  Cause 
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Ralph  P.  Cox.  Executive  Virc  l»risi(l.iil  of 
ARCO. 

Gerald     Decker.     President     i>(     D.'k.r 
Energy  International.  Inc..  former  (  i>  Dine 
tor  of  consensus-building  coal  p)olic>  projtti, 
former  executive   with   Dow  Chemical   and 
Kaiser  Aluminum. 

Cathleen  H  Douglas,  Washington  attor 
ney.  member  of  the  board  of  Nature  Conser 
vancy. 

Thomas  B.  Evans.  Washington  attorney, 
former  Republican  Congressman  from  Dela- 
wau-e. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Virginia  State  Secretary 
of  Human  Resources,  former  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Virginia,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Resources  for  the  Future. 
John  Heinz.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
John  P  Holdren,  Professor  and  Director 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Group  at  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley,  winner  of  Mac- 
Arthur  Prize. 

James  A.  Joseph,  President  of  the  Council 
on  Foundations,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Paul  N  McCloskey  Jr.,  California  attor 
ney.  former  Republican  Congressman  from 
California. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Washington  attorney, 
former  Democratic  Senator  from  Maine, 
former  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger.  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  New  'Vork  and  founder  of 
Congressional  EInvironmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference. 

Ruth  Patrick.  Senior  Curator.  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Esther  Peterson,  TV  commentator,  former 
Consumer  Affairs  Advisor  to  President 
Carter. 

John  R.  Quarles.  Washington  attorney, 
former  Deputy  Administrator  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Nathaniel  P  Reed,  businessman,  conserva- 
tionist, former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or. 

Roger  W.  Sant.  President  of  Applied 
Energy  Services.  Inc..  former  top  U.S. 
energy  official. 

John  J  Sheehan.  Legislative  Director  of 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Harlan  T  Snider.  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Sun  Co. 

James  Gustave  Speth.  President  of  World 
Resources  Institute,  former  Chairman  of 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Washington  attorney. 
President  Elmeritus  of  National  Audubon 
Society,  former  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, former  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

William  W.  Warner,  author,  former  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Russell  E.  Train.  Honorary  Institute 
Chairman.  President  of  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  former  Chairman  of  Presidents 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  former 
Administrator  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.* 


VIETNAM  AND  KOREAN  WARS 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  it  Ls  my  honor  to  announce  that 
American  Legion  Post  No.  38  in  Dun- 
dalk  will  dedicate  a  plaque  on  Sunday. 


Xorcmber  .9.  1.9S.^ 

Novcmbt','-  \3.  198;j.  in  recotrnition  of 
these  who  lost  their  lives  during  the 
Vu'tnam  and  Korean  wars. 

'There  us  n^illy  no  adequate  way  to 
honor  properly  those  who  save  up  the 
only  life  they  \(.it.-  cmt  going  to  have. 
But  the  hi.story  ot  tlieir  dedication  and 
their  bra\fry  mu.st  ne\er  be  forgotten. 

The.se  wars  were  enormou.sly  expen 
.sue  for  the  United  States,  both  in 
term.s  of  human  and  finanrial  los.ses. 
In  the  Korean  situation,  of  the  6,8  mil 
lion  Americans  who  served.  o\er  54.00(i 
were  killed  and  more  than  100. uoo 
were  wounded  Iii  addition,  although 
we  were  only  1  of  41  nation.s  providing 
troops,  military  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies, the  United  Slate.s  was  re.spon.si- 
ble  for  more  than  90  percent  of  all  for 
eign  assistance. 

In  Vietnam,  out  of  the  2.7  million 
American  troops  who  were  involved, 
300,000  were  injured  and  58.000  gave 
their  lives.  Beyond  these  statistics,  the 
emotional  and  psychological  strains 
suffered  by  Vietnam  vets  must  also  be 
calculated  in  the  overall  devastating 
costs  borne  by  American  society. 

The  courage  and  patriotism  demon- 
strated by  these  veterans  must  always 
be  considered  a  source  of  national 
pride.  This  plaque  will  demonstrate 
that  the  American  people  will  never 
forget  the  bravery  of  its  Armed 
Forces.* 


H.R.  1234,  THE  DOMESTIC  AUTO 
CONTENT  BILL 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SH.4RP 

liK   INI11.•^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
passed  the  domestic  auto  content  bill. 

The  condition  of  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry remains  grim,  and  H.R.  1234  is 
a  step  in  the  ngnt  direction.  In  Octo- 
ber, 180.000  auto  industry  workers  re- 
mained unemployed.  Opponents  of  the 
bill  say  there  has  been  major  improve- 
ment. It  is  only  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
depth  of  the  crisis  when  we  can  say 
that  only  180.000  unemployed  workers 
is  a  great  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  1978.  at  the  height  of  employ- 
ment in  the  industry,  there  were 
nearly  1  million  people  employed  in 
the  auto  and  equipment  industry.  By 
January  of  this  year,  direct  industry 
employment  had  fallen  to  668,000. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  lost  permanently.  Many  factories 
will  never  again  operate.  Many  of  our 
communities  will  never  again  be  the 
same. 

Opponents  of  domestic  auto  content 
pointed  to  increased  production  and 
sales  from  levels  of  this  time  last 
year— and  indeed  those  figures  are 
welcome.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

however,  into  believing  the  problem  is 
solved,  the  crisis  is  over,  and  the  best 
long-term  policy  is  inaction.  The  auto 
and  related  industries  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  interest  rates,  currency 
values  and  foreign  exchange  rates, 
Thou.sands  of  jobs  have  been  perma 
nently  lost,  and  it  would  take  little  to 
return  to  last  year'.s  production  and 
.sales  levels.  The  voluntary  Japanese 
auto  import  restriction  wa.s  recently 
raised  to  1,85  million  vehicle.s  which  I 
believe  i.s  unacceptable.  This  decision 
(iearly  means  that  foreign  auto  im- 
porl.s  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the 
crisis  in  the  indu.stry.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  if  import 
restrictions  are  lifted.  Japanese  auto 
import.s  could  easily  take  40  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  within  6  years. 

It  is  e-stimated  that  65  percent  of  our 
$20  billion  international  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  is  a  result  of  the  imbalance 
in  auto  imports.  The  result  is  nearly 
500.000  fewer  U.S.  jobs.  Every  import- 
ed automobile  results  in  an  estimated 
$1,750  tax  loss  to  State,  local  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  Even  under  the 
previous  import  restraint  agreement, 
the  Japanese  share  of  our  market  ac- 
tually increased  from  21.4  percent  in 
1980  to  an  estimated  22,7  percent  in 
1982-83  as  domestic  production  and 
sales  declined. 

If  we  enact  H.R.  1234  into  law,  we 
will  not  be  the  first  industrialized 
nation  to  restrict  auto  imports.  In  fact, 
we  will  be  among  the  last.  Other  than 
fuel  economy,  safety,  and  pollution 
control  standards  which  were  not  en- 
acted for  trade  restraint  purposes,  we 
have  a  virtually  open  market  for  for- 
eign manufacturers.  I  have  spoken 
here  on  the  House  floor  repeatedly  in 
the  past  urging  foreign  manufacturers 
to  build  production  facilities  here  vol- 
untarily, and  to  begin  fulfilling  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  domestic  economy. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly,  limited 
progress  was  made.  It  has  been  far  too 
little. 

It  is  not.  however,  too  late.  The 
House  support  shown  for  H.R.  1234  is 
a  signal  and  an  unmi-stakable  message 
to  our  trade  partners:  Build  produc- 
tion facilities  here  if  you  want  unre- 
stricted access  to  domestic  markets.  If 
you  want  a  share  of  our  market,  you 
have  a  stake  in  the  condition  of  the 
economy  and  a  responsibility  to  help- 
ing it  remain  healthy. 

We  are  also  sending  a  message  lo  the 
administration.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  major  changes  in  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policies  are  long  overdue.  Our 
trade  deficit  climbs  monthly  toward  a 
record  annual  level.  The  strength  of 
the  dollar  has  beneficial  aspects,  but  it 
has  also  compounded  our  trade  prob- 
lems. It  intensifies  the  need  for  action. 
A  strong  dollar  encourages  imports 
and  discourages  exports.  The  message 
the  American  people  are  sending  to 
the  Government  is  that  it  is  time  for 
an  aggressive  export  program— in  man- 
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ufactured  goods,  in  agricultural  prod 
ucLs.  and  in  services.  The  admmLsira 
tion  has  the  tools  for  developing 
stronger  trade  policies  and  practices. 
It  is  time  that  they  start  usmg  them. 
The  American  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  present  course 

There-  IS  also  a  me.ssage  to  American 
corporate  leadership.  The  need  to 
produce  products  domestically  is  di- 
rected ai  much  to  American  busmess 
leaders  as  ii  is  to  foreign  trade  minis- 
tries and  corporate  suites  abroad  It 
ha-s  become  common  for  new  plant 
openings  to  be  in  Taiwan,  Mexico,  or 
Korea  instead  of  Pennsylvania.  Indi- 
ana, or  Michigan.  It  is  difficult  to 
relate  lo  you  the  anger  and  frustration 
in  communities  when  a  plant  closes 
and  operations  are  transferred  abroad. 
I  fear  the  lure  of  lower  wages  abroad 
and  the  chance  to  maximize  revenue 
by  building  plants  overseas  is  generat- 
ing long-term  hostility  toward  Ameri- 
can business  and  irreparable  damage 
to  our  economy.  For  example,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  recently 
announced  the  closing  of  its  Western 
Electric  customer  premise  equipment 
plant  in  Indianapolis:  5.000  employees 
and  their  families  are  suddenly  faced 
with  hardship  and  uncertain  futures. 
It  is  not  difficult  lo  foresee  a  change 
in  attitude  of  those  affected  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  if  we  start 
.seeing  ATc&T  selling  telephones  pro- 
duced abroad.  That  pattern  repro- 
duced nationwide  as  other  facilities 
are  closed  and  jobs  exported  in  other 
industries  portends  ill  for  the  effort  to 
develop  the  new  relationships  between 
business.  government.  and  labor 
needed  lo  stimulate  the  reindustriali- 
zation  we  know  is  necessary  for  long- 
term  growth  and  competition  in  inter- 
national markets. 

It  is  important  for  all  to  recognize 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
not  a  false  promise  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  auto  industry  workers. 
The  industry  is  moving  ahead  in  the 
effort  to  modernize  and  automate 
plants,  equipment,  and  machinery  to 
be  able  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  foreign  producers.  Although 
many  jobs  were  permanently  lost  as  a 
result,  many  more  job  losses  have  been 
a  consequence  of  foreign  manufactur- 
ers increasing  their  share  of  our 
market  from  15.2  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978  to  28.2  percent 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1980— a  21 
month  period. 

Many  farmers  have  expressed  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand their  concern.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, agree  that  farmers  will  suffer  if 
we  enact  a  domestic  auto  content  law. 
We  have  the  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive agriculture  industry  in  the 
world.  This  administration  and  previ- 
ous ones  have  not  pursued  an  aggres- 
sive agricultural  export  program. 
Stimulating   demand  abroad  for  U.S. 
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farm  products  can  insulate  domestic 
farm  production  from  retaliation  from 
any  sinxle  nation  It  would  also  diver 
sify  our  current  exporl.s  to  a  few  major 
food  import inK  count ries.  and  provide 
farmers  with  needed  income  after 
years  of  low  prices  and  increa-suiK 
costs.  The  absence  of  such  an  effort 
should  not  prevent  correcting  other 
trade  problems,  but  should  maioiify 
the  need  to  develop  our  annculture 
export  potential 

Whether  this  administration  or 
future  ones  adopt  a  needed  change  m 
export  policy,  we  must  face  todays 
problems  squarely  and  decisively.  We 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  real 
world  and  recogm/.e  that  trade  bar 
Tiers  have  been  erected  in  auto  trade 
Even  the  strongest  opponent*  of  this 
legislation  must  concede  that  Japan, 
West  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico. 
Italy,  and  Korea  have  led  the  way  In 
restricting  auto  trade.  It  is  simply  in- 
adequate to  say  that  we  will  do  noth- 
ing, that  the  domestic  industry  is 
healthier  from  competition  as  an  in- 
cresLiing  share  of  our  market  is  given 
to  producers  abroad  It  is  time  to  say. 
■We  have  had  enough.  We  will  now 
play  by  the  same  rules  others  have  de- 
veloped and  imposed." 

Free  trade  must   be  fair  trade.  We 
have  been  complacent  too  long.  That 
policy  was  acceptable  when  the  econo- 
mies of  our  current  competitors  were 
weak  and  developing   They  took  an  in 
significant     portion    of    our    markets. 
The  world  has  changed  in  the  la.st  30 
years,  however,  and  so  has  the  .scope 
and    nature    of    international    trade. 
Many  nations  are  deeply  dependent  on 
export   trade   for  domestic  prosperity, 
and  specific  strategies  and  plans  are 
developed    to    penetrate    and    capture 
foreign  markeUs.  Some  foreign  govern 
ments  subsidize  exports  and  find  other 
methods  to  aid  their  domestic  Indus 
tries'  exports    It   is  time  to  recognize 
these  facts  and  to  act.   It  cannot  be 
long,   I   fear,   before  we   are   forced  to 
debate    the    same    principles,    but    to 
defend  other  industries  now  develop 
ing.  such  as  data  processing,  computer 
hardware  and  software,  the  microchip 
industry  as  well  a.s  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  .services   It  is  time  to  let  for 
eijfn  governments  and  companies  know 
that  we  will  play   by   their  rules,  and 
that   we   have   had   enough   one-sided 
bargairus. 

I  despair  to  deliver  that  message 
today  b<'cause  I  deplore  economic  na 
tionalism  and  trade  protectionism.  It 
is.  however,  the  only  way  to  force 
other  nations  to  play  by  the  .same 
rules,  the  free  trade  rules  we  have 
been  ok)serving  despite  their  actions 
and  policies.  Continuing  to  ignore  the 
situation  will  not  develop  or  encourage 
free  trade  The  situation  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  unless  we  draw  the  line 
Enactment  of  a  domestic  auto  content 
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law  Ls  the  only  way  we  can  express  our 
resolve  to  correct  our  trade  problems  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAIUiN 

HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CURKE 

(IK  Ni>H  IH   1   AHiiMNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr  CLARKE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  No 
vember  4.  1983.  I  was  necessarily 
absent  for  two  votes.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  my  position  on  those  meas- 
ures considered  in  the  House 

On  the  approval  of  HR  2114,  the 
maritime  programs  authori/ation.  roll- 
call  No.  455,  I  would  have  voted     yea." 

On  the  motion  to  adjourn,  rollcall 
No.  456,  I  would  have  voted    nay  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  Record  • 


A  SALUTE  TO  RICHARD  J. 
BOGOMOLNY 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

I't   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Novembers,  1983 
•  Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  B'nai 
Brith  and  the  people  of  goodwill  in 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  in  .sa 
luting  Mr.  Ricfiard  J  Bogomolny  My 
good  friend.  Richard  Bogomolny  will 
be  the  recipient  of  the  Humanitarian 
Award  from  B'nai  Brith  on  Sunday. 
November  13,  1983. 

As  an  individual  who  is  aware  of  his 
significant  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic, .social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  and  its  people.  I  congratulate 
Richard  Bogomolny  on  this  coveted 
award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  who  give  of  their 
all  to  their  jobs,  family  and  fellow- 
man  like  Richard  Bogomolny  has  done 
are  indeed  rare.  His  efforts  and  char 
acter  have  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
tho.se  persons  associated  with  him 
through  the  years.  In  my  opinion,  he 
is  de.serving  of  all  the  prai.se  and  acco- 
lades he  will  receive  at  the  banquet  on 
Sunday 

At  this  juncture,  I  would  like  to 
share  which  I  can  b«'st  categorize  as 
the  Richard  Bogomolny"  story  with 
my  colleagues. 

A  native  Clevelander,  Richard  Bogo- 
molny graduated  from  Cleveland 
Heights  High  S<'hool  and  attended 
Harvard  College  through  his  freshman 
and  .sophomore  years.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1955,  Richard  returned 
to  Cleveland  and  a.s.'.umed  the  helm  of 
the  family's  ice  cr  -am  manufacturing 
business    the  Eagle  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  was  an  awesome 
challenge  for  a  man  who,  at  the  lime. 
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was  only  20  years  old  However.  Rich- 
ard Bogomolny  proved  to  in-  equipped 
to  meet  the  challenge.  In  meeting  the 
challenge,  he  showed  that  he  was  both 
a  shrewd  and  talented  busines.sman 

While  working  during  the  day  to  de 
wlop  F'.agle  Ice  Cream  Co.  into  the 
largest  and  most  modern  Ice  cream 
manufacturing  facility  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  Ricliard  mmpleted  require- 
ments, at  night,  for  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  economics  from  Western 
Reserve  University  Ijiler,  he  received 
a  doctor  of  law  degree  from  the  Cleve- 
land Marshall  1,aw  School  at  Cleve- 
land State  University. 

His  success  with  the  Eagle  Ice 
Cream  Co.  proved  to  be  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  celebrated  career  in  busi- 
ness for  Richard  Bogomolny 

In  1968.  under  the  leadership  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Eagle  Ice  Cream  Co. 
was  merged  with  FYsher  Foods  of  Bed- 
ford Heights.  Ohio  Richard  Bogo- 
molny assumed  the  position  of  division 
vice  president  Mr.  Speaker,  his  re- 
sponsibilities grew  within  the  manage- 
ment team  In  1970.  because  of  his  ex- 
pertise and  achievements  within  the 
company.  Richard  Bogomolny  was 
elected  administrative  vice  president 
of  the  corporation  and  assistant  to  the 
president 

In  still  another  milestone  in  his  busi- 
ness career.  Richard  Bogomolny  in 
1972  joined  with  Mr.  Julie  Kravitz  and 
other  investors  in  the  purchase  of 
Pick- N  Pay  Supermarkets  of  north- 
eastern Ohio,  a  chain  of  57  stores  then 
doing  approximately  $200  million  in 
annual  sales.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Richard,  the  company  was  elevated 
from  a  marginal  sales  level  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  super 
market  firms  in  the  area.  Mr.  Bogo- 
molny was  elected  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  June  1975. 

Later.  Mr  Speaker.  Pick  N  Pay 
merged  with  the  First  National  Stores 
of  New  York  and  New  England  to 
become  one  of  the  largest  food  retail- 
ers in  the  country. 

During  this  time.  Richard  Bogo- 
molny gained  the  reputation  and  re- 
spe<'t  of  both  First  National  Stores  em- 
ployees but  also  the  respect  of  other 
businessmen  throughout  the  Nation. 

After    the    untimely    death    of    the 
chairman    of    the    board.    Mr     Bogo 
molny   assumed   the   additional   duties 
of  chairman  of  the  board  and  contin 
ued   as   president   and   chief  ex»H-utive 
officer 

Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  Bogomolny 
has  many  achievements  witfun  the 
business  community  to  his  credit.  He 
has  .served  on  many  boards  within  the 
food  market  industry  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  F^ood  Marketing  Institute  and  di 
rector  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants.  He  Ls  also  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  F^ood  Bank,  a  nonprofit  organiza 
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tion  devoted  to  providing  food  to  area 
hunger  centers. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  Richard  Bogomolny 
is  a  giant  within  the  business  commu- 
nity, he  is  an  even  bigger  giant  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  Growth  Association  and 
the  United  Way  of  Cleveland.  He  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Federation  of  Cleveland  and  a  past 
cochairman  of  the  Food  Division  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  F\ind  Drive. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Bogomolny  is  a  trustee  of  the  New 
Cleveland  Campaign,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  revitalization  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  and  a  commit 
tee  member  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Human  RighUs  Award. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commitments. 
Mr  Speaker.  Richard  Bogomolny  is  an 
accomplished  musician  and  has  ser\ed 
as  the  president  and  principal  violinist 
with  the  Cleveland  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

Most  importantly,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  contributed  to  the  business  com- 
munity, to  his  home  base,  and  to  man- 
kind For  these  achievements,  he  will 
receive  the  B'nai  B'rith  Humanitarian 
Award  on  Sunday  in  Cleveland.  For 
these  achievements,  each  day  he  has 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  people 
in  the  Cleveland  area  and  people 
acro.ss  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  saluting  my  good 
friend.  Richard  J.  Bogomolny.* 


VUCANOVICH  SUPPORTS  TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE  TO  RURAL 
CONSTITUENTS 
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Why  will  rates  t)e  higher  under  HR. 
4102?  Large  corporations  who  are 
high-volume  long-distance  users  will 
find  it  cheaper  to  build  their  own  tele- 
phone system  than  to  use  existing 
local  facilities.  The  result  will  be  that 
my  rural  constituents  In  Nevada  will 
have  to  pay  even  higher  local  rates  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue. 
For  example,  in  Nevada  today,  there 
are  four  business  accounts  which  pro- 
vide 10  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
collected  by  the  telephone  companies. 
If  these  four  companies  decide  to  build 
their  own  telephone  system  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  the  high  long-distance 
suljsidies  incorporated  in  H.R.  4102. 
the  local  telephone  rates  will  increase 
tremendously  to  make  up  that  loss. 

In  short,  while  H.R.  4102  claims  to 
benefit  the  individual  consumer  and 
small  businesses,  the  Tauke  substitute 
does  much  more  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  universal  telephone  service  at 
lower  rites,* 
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•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ATAtT  has  been  required  by  the  courts 
to  duest  which  will  increase  local  serv- 
ice rates.  Divestiture  will  take  place  on 
January  1.  1984,  and  no  legLslation 
from  the  Congress  will  change  that 
fact. 

We  are  today  corisidering  legislation. 
H.R  4102,  which  claims  to  preserve 
universal  telephone  service.  The  fact  is 
that  local  rates  will  be  much  higher 
under  this  bill  than  some  will  have  us 
believe.  Congressman  Tauke  has  intro- 
duced a  substitute  to  H.R,  4102  which 
provides  the  best  alternative  for  assur- 
ing affordable  telephone  service  for 
everyone  The  Tauke  substitute  will 
help  my  rural  constituents  by  provid- 
ing 60  percent  more  assistance  to  the 
low  income  and  rural  consumers  than 
H  R  4102.  and  these  are  the  people 
who  truly  need  such  assistance  in 
rural  States  such  o.s  Nevada.  While  we 
cannot  ayoid  the  increase  in  rates  due 
to  free  competition,  we  can  make  sure 
that  rural  customers  are  protected. 
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•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  Students  of  America 
Federation  has  issued  a  report  on  the 
Committee  in  Solidarity  With  the 
People  of  El  Salvador,  a  Communist 
front  organization  which  is  the  pri- 
mary organizer  of  the  "U.S.  Out  of  El 
Salvador  "  rally  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D,C.,  on  November  12  (this 
Saturday).  According  to  the  founda- 
tion, CISPES  is  gaining  considerable 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Members,  I  am  including 
that  part  of  the  foundation's  report, 
by  J.  Michael  Waller,  below. 
The  report  follows: 

CISPES:  A  Guerrilla  Propaganda 
Network 

introduction 

The  central  force  behind  the  ■US  out  of 
El  Salvador  movement  has  been  the  source 
of  major  confrontations  on  college  campus- 
es and  m  cities  acros,s  America  This  mo\e- 
menl  not  only  warns  an  end  to  American  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador,  it  openly  seeks 
victory  for  the  Marxist  guerrillas  there,  and 
seeks  to  preserve  the  Marxist  revolution' 
in  Nicaragua. 

CISPES— the  Committee  in  Solidarity 
with  the  People  of  El  Salvador -is  part  of  a 
worldwide  support  apparatu.s  for  the  guer- 
nlla.s,  serving  a.s  the  United  States  branch 
of  the  World  Front  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador  ■  ■  While  opposing  all 
forms  of  tJS  aid  to  that  country.  CISPES 
supporl-s  material  aid  to  the  guerrillas. 

CISPES  membership  includes  the  most 
radical  elements  of  American  political  socie- 
ty It  also  enjoys  support  from  a  wide  varie- 
ty   of    radical    international    organizations. 
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such  as  the  Soviel-controlled  W  orld  Peace 
Council  and  the  F^alestine  LJt)eratlon  Orga- 
nization.' 

Since  its  founding  in  1980.  CISPES  ha* 
grown  to  become  one  of  the  most  Influenlial 
lobbying  movements  in  the  United  states  for 
the  Marxist  cause  in  Central  America.  Its 
activists  meet  frequently  with  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  »ith 
other  political  and  educational  leaders  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad 

Representative  Jack  Fields  'RTex.)  en- 
tered into  the  Congressional  Record  a  de- 
scription of  CISPES  as  the  major  grass- 
roots organization  opposing  U.S.  efforts  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover"  m  El  Salva- 
dor, noting  I»resident  Reagan's  comment 
that  Communist  propaganda  has  confused 
a  great  many  people  and  many  well-mean- 
ing people  "' 

Exactly  what  is  CISPES''  Who  is  behind 
it.  and  why'  These  two  legitimate  questions 
will  be  explored  in  this  report  which  will 
raise    more    questions    about    this   shadowy 

solidarity  committee." 

BACKGROUNB  OF  CISPIES:  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

In  February  and  March  of  1980.  Farid 
Handal.  a  Salvadoran,  traveled  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  International  Committee  in  Sol- 
idarity with  the  People  of  El  Salvador,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  he  made  after  the  trip.' 
The  Salvadoran  army  captured  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  made  public  by  the  U.S. 
Stale  Department  It  revealed  that  Handa  s 
committee  was  to  have  the  express  purpose 
of  sening  as  a  support  apparatus  for  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  of  the  FMLN  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  '  and  its  po- 
litical arm.  the  FDR  'Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  I,  It  was  to  work  with  exusting 
groups. 

Although  claiming  not  be  be  a  member  of 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party  PCS).  "I 
accepted  their  line  and  collaborated  to  the 
extent  of  my  possibilities,'  Farid  Handal 
wrote  His  ties  to  the  PCS  are  close.  Farids 
brother.  Shafik,  is  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  E!  Salvador.  In  addi- 
tion. Shafik  has  .sened  on  the  General  Com- 
mand of  the  FMLN  ■" 

The  Slate  Department  says  that  the 
Handa!  brothers  are  '  Salvadorans  of  Leba- 
nese descent.  "  but  the  Lebanese  newspaper 
Al  Deflour  and  Time  magazing  report  that 
they  are  of  Palestinian  parents.  Time  also 
reporus  that  Shafik  Handal  has  ties  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  in 
particular  to  its  leader  Yasser  Arafat 
Handal  has  been  active  m  the  purchase  of 
arms  for  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas."' 

On  se\eral  occasions.  Arafat  has  given  his 
public  support  for  the  FTvlLN  FDR  saying 
in  April  1981 

We  are  a  great  revolution  that  can  never 
be  intimidated  We  have  connections  with 
all  the  revolutions  throughout  the  world,  in 
E!  Salvador,  in  Nicaragua— and  I  reiterate 
Salvador -and  elsewhere  in  the  world."  " 

A  month  before  Arafat  made  that  state- 
ment. FMLN  General  Command  member 
Shafik  Handal  met  with  the  PLC  leader  and 
representatives  of  George  Habash  s  Popul  u- 
Front  in  Lebanon,  The  Israeli  Ministry  re- 
ports that  a  joint  communique  was  ussued 
which  stated  an  agreement  had  been  made 
to  continue  already  existing  PLO  military 
aid  to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.* 

Farid  Handal  had  met  with  a  PLO  repre- 
sentative on  his  guerrilla  solidarity  com- 
mittee "  trip  to  the  United  States  a  year  ear- 
lier, noting  that  the  PLO  official  said  that 
they  could  give  us  very  valuable  help.     .  . 
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hf  spoke  about  help  In  scholarships  drain 
ing)  for  use  of  arms  He  spoke  of  other  types 
of  help."  " 

Handal  sought  and  received  assistance 
from  at  least  two  American  organizations 
which  receive  Soviet  funding  and  uustruc- 
tiorus.  The  Communist  Party  USA  (CPUSA) 
and  the  United  States  Peace  Council 
(USPO  were  both  instrumental  in  aiding 
Farid  Handal  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  soli 
darity  committee.'  He  wrote  about  his 
inte^^ie»  in  New  York  with  members  of 
the  Directorate  of  the  CPUSA,'  among 
them  the  person  responsible  for  the  U.S. 
Peace  Council." 

This  particular  individual  was  CPUSA 
Central  Committee  member  Sandy  Pollack, 
who  is  listed  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
Mexico-based  World  Front  in  Solidarity 
with  the  People  of  El  Salvador  iFrente 
Mundial  de  Solidaridad  con  el  Pueblc  Salva 
doreno)  as  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Bureau  of  the  World  Front.  Handal  identi 
fied  Pollack  as  the  solidarity  coordinator 
for  the  US.  Peace  Council  "  in  his  report. 
CISPES  national  coordinator  Heidi  Tarver 
is  listed  on  the  letterhead  also,  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Secretarial  of  the  Perma 
nent  Bureau  Over  the  names  of  WFSPES 
directors  appears  the  insignia  of  the  FMLN- 
FDR,  with  stylized  clenched  fists  and  a  sub 
machine  gun. 

Of  the  meeting  with  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Conunittee  members.  Handal 
wrote  that  they  allowed  me  to  speak  and 
they  began  to  behave  more  cordially  and 
humanly;  now  they  smiled  and  listened. 
The  meeting  lasted  several  hours" 

At  the  time.  Handal  also  met  with  officials 
of  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
who  recommended  that  I  should  carry  out 
work  of  an  informational  nature  about  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  with  progressive 
Congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
rest  of  my  work  more  natural."  He  wrote 
that  he  met  at  the  home  of  counselor  Al 
fredo  Garcia  Almeida."'  fourth  ranking  offi 
cial  at  the  Cuban  Mission,  adding.  They  of- 
fered to  facilitate  contacts  in  Washington. 
And  they  did  that."  Handal  then  returned 
to  Washington. 

In  Washington.  Handal  spent  time  with  a 
certain  Morris."  which  could  be  a  reference 
to  District  of  Columbia  Communist  Party 
chairman  Maurice  Jackson,  but  this  is 
strictly  speculation.  Morris."  Handal  re- 
ported, had  received  instructions  to  give 
Handal  any  help  he  needed.  Evidently,  this 
was  done,  'or  Handal  noted  that  the  DC 
Communist  Party  members  "played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  with  Congressman  (name  deleted.) 
Congressman  from  the  state  of  (deleted)." 
He  added  that  (name  deleted)  is  "(deleted), 
but  very  progressive." 

(Name  deleted)s  "political  counselor 
made  known  that  my  visit  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  better  moment,  "  Handal  wrote 
In  his  report.  "They  were  interested  in 
better  understanding  the  situation  in  El  Sal 
vador  because  they  were  ready  to  do  battle 
against  the  hawks  who  have  today  strength- 
ened their  position  and  influence  in  the 
Senate  and  Congress  of  the  USA." 

"Monday  morning  the  offices  of  Congress- 
man (name  deleted)  were  turned  into  our  of 
fices,  Handal  noted.  "Everything  was  done 
there.  " 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  interrupt  the  se 
quence  of  events  that  transpired  during 
Handal's  trip  to  explain  the  importance  the 
Soviet  Union  must  have  placed  on  Handal's 
activities.  The  keen  interest  the  Communist 
Party    USA   and   the   United   States   Peace 
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Council  showed  in  Handal's  movemerU 
points  to  the  Kremlins  Interest,  as  shall  be 
explained. 

Handals  mission  was  to  "coordinate"  ac- 
tivities of  already  existing  "solidarity  com- 
mittees "-including  non  Communist  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  human  rights  groups -so 
as  to  form  one  nationwide  umbrella  organi 
zation  in  support  of  the  FMLN  FDR  with 
the  help  of  the  CPUSA  " ' ' 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
states  that  the  CPUSA  Is  one  of  the  most 
loyal,  pro  Soviet  Communist  parties  in  the 
world  and  its  leadership  accepts  Soviet  di 
rectives  and  funding  on  a  regular  basis."'-' 
In  addition,  the  CPUSA  receives  substan- 
tial Soviet  funding'  from  the  International 
Department  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets,  "  according  to 
this  report  which  was  released  by  Congre.v3- 
man  Edward  Boland  (D  Mass)  use  the 
KGB  to  clandestinely  transfer  funds  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States'" 
In  this  way.  activities  favorable  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy  objectives  can  be  conducted 
in  the  US  and  other  countries  through 
Communist  front  groups.  Since  the  Soviets 
control  the  purse  strings  of  these  organiza- 
tions, they  can  direct  the  groups'  actions- 
whose  leaders  already  bear  pro  Soviet  sym 
pathies. 

This  same  report  says  that  the  United 
Slates  Peace  Council  is  a  branch  of  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council,  and 
is  led  by  members  of  the  CPUSA  Handal 
noted  this  in  his  journal,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier  CPUSA  officer  Michael  Myerson  is 
executive  director  of  the  US  Peace  Council, 
whose  own  literature  openly  acknowledges 
Its  direct  WPC  lies." 

The  .same  involvement  exists  on  a  global 
•scale.  The  World  Peace  Council  is  headed  by 
Romesh  Chandra,  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  India.  Journalist  John  Barron. 
In  his  book  KGB  Today-The  Hidden 
Hand",  describes  Chandra  as  slavish  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Chandra 
himself  says.  The  Soviet  Union  invariably 
supports  the  peace  movement.  The  World 
Peace  Council  in  its  turn  positively  reacts  to 
all  Soviet  initiatives  in  international  af- 
fairs." 

The  Stale  Department  describes  the 
World  Peace  Council  as  an  instrument  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy ."'"  The  previously 
mentioned  report  issued  by  Congressman 
Boland  also  stated  that  Soviet  support  for 
the  leftist  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  "  met 
"Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives'  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  another  Commu- 
nist, or  at  least  pro-Soviet  leftist  govern- 
ment on  the  US  doorstep."  Another  goal  of 
a  Soviet  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  FMLN 
FDR.  the  report  stated,  is  to  divert  the  US 
image  in  Western  Europe  by  distorting  US 
policy  on  El  Salvador  and  linking  the 
United  States  with  objectionable  aspecUs  of 
the  Salvadoran  government  through  a  co- 
ordinated propaganda  and  disinformation 
campaign.  "  ' ' 

That  campaign,  the  report  implies,  took 
shape  in  the  form  of  CISPES.  which  played 
a  central  role  in  circulating  a  forgery  of  a 
State  Department  document  referring  to 
the  role  of  the  United  Stales  in  El  Salvador. 
This  incident  will  be  discussed  at  length 
later. 

Returning  to  the  rest  of  Farid  Handal's 
February  and  March  1980  trip  to  "coordi 
nate'  existing  solidarity  committees,  one 
other  event  is  worth  noting.  During  his 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  the  FMLN  agent 
met  with  other  CommunLst  leaders,  noting 
that  some  of   them    "took    the   attitude   of 
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great  Marxist-Leninist  philosophers."  Evi- 
dently. Handal  wanted  to  take  pains  to  dis 
tance  the  public  image  of  this  fledgling 
FMLN  support  group  from  any  overt  Com- 
munist involvement.  He  mu.st  have  told  this 
group  of  the  importance  of  public  image,  as 
he  complained.  "These  philosophers  ac- 
cused as  hypocrisy  any  attitude  to  not  iden- 
tify the  solidarity  movements  as  true  Marx- 
ist-Leninist movements."  '• 

By  October.  CISPES  was  finally  inaugu-  • 
rated.  The  East  Coast  Conference  in  Soli- 
darity with  the  Salvadoran  People  held  that 
month  recommended  to  oppose  all  forms 
of  U.S.  intervention  in  El  Salvador"  ;  this  in- 
cludes opposition  to  humanitarian  aid. 
which  makes  up  77  percent  of  all  U.S.  aid  to 
that  country.  Delegates  at  this  conference 
also  planned  to  expose  the  repressive 
nature  of  the  agrarian  reform  program." 
and  to  "Denounce  the  role  of  AIFLD.  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, in  planning  and  implementing  the 
reform  "  The  AIFLD  is  a  project  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  which  has  been  denounced  by  the 
US  Peace  Council  (a  steering  committee 
member  of  CISPES)  as  a  creature  of  the 
CIA.  "  " 

CISPES  was  gathering  momentum  over 
the  next  few  months,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred that  threatened  to  blow  its  cover. 
The  Stale  Department  released  Handal's 
trip  report  to  the  media,  in  order  to  reveal 
FMLN  plans  to  organize  a  political  support 
group  in  the  United  States.  Immediately. 
CISPES  allies  mobilized  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  document. 

Associates  of  CIA  defector  Philip  Agee  or- 
ganized a  news  conference  on  April  9.  1981. 
to  expose"  the  Handal  paper  as  a  forgery 
of  American  intelligence  services.  CISPES 
advisory  board  member  Philip  Whcalon.  a 
contributor  to  Agee's  Counter-Spy  maga- 
zine, admitted  that  CISPES  did  meet  with 
Handal  "on  two  or  three  occasions  and  he 
has  participated  in  .some  solidarity  meetings 
around  this  country  '  Wheaton  added  that 
Handal  visited  the  United  Slates  in  October. 
1980.  when  CISPES  was  formally  launched; 
however,  he  denied  any  Handal-CISPES 
link.'" 

Internal  security  and  intelligence  experts 
say  that  Wheaton  denied  this  link  because 
CISPES  wants  to  appear  as  a  US  movement 
not  connected  with  any  foreign  power'" 
This  is  consistent  with  Marxist  doctrine, 
which  stresses  the  nece,ssity  lo  form  coali- 
tions with  non  Communist  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  form  a  broad  front. '"  the  .so- 
called  vanguard  for  revolutionary  activities. 
A  Washington  Times  reporter  wrote  about 
the  July  2.  1983  rally  to  Stop  the  U.S.  War 
Against  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. "  "The  organizers  brag  about  following 
Trotsky's  plan  to  gain  the  unwitting  sup- 
port of  labor  organizations  for  the  rally  by 
broadening  the  goals  to  include  a  number  of 
unrelated  Issues  and  by  reuniting  labor  sup- 
port at  local,  rather  than  national, 
level.  .  .  ."  " 

Such  strategy  is  evident  in  the  activities  of 
CISPES.  which  has  cosponsored  events  with 
such  diverse  and  seemingly  unrelated 
groups  as  Jesse  Jackson's  Operation  PUSH. 
Philippine  Support  Committee.  Democratic 
Socialists  of  America.  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  other  religious  groups,  orga 
nizations  for  the  handicapped.  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility,  anti-draft  and 
anti-nuclear  groups  such  as  CARD  and 
SANE.  United  Slates  Student  Association, 
and  sister  groups  such  as  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  Free  Grenada.  Coordinadora 
de  Solidaridad  con  el   Pueblo  Salvadoreno. 
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National  Network  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  Nicaragua.  National  Network  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Guatemala, 
and  Ihe  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  Viet 
Nam.  Kampuchea  and  Laos.^» 

Openly  pro-Castro  groups  have  also  spon- 
sored events  or  otherwise  allied  with 
CISPES.  such  as  the  Progressive  Student 
Network,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(Whose  senior  fellow.  Isabel  Letelier.  fre- 
quently endorses  CISPES  activities.  Her  late 
husband.  Orlando  Letelier.  was  also  an  IPS 
fellow  who  had  formerly  served  as  a  diplo- 
mat for  Marxist  Chilean  president  Salvador 
Allende.  While  at  IPS.  Orlando  Letelier 
worked  under  cover  as  an  agent  for  Fidel 
Castro's  secret  police,  the  DGI):  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Survival.  All-People's  Congress. 
Peoples  Anti-War  Mobilization.  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America 
(NACLA).  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America  (WOLA).  and  the  Communist 
Workers  World  Party  and  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  as  well  as  the  Womens  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  which  is  an 
associate  of  the  World  Peace  Council  and 
the  East  Berlin-based  Womens  Internation- 
al Democratic  Federation.** 

Soviet-funded  and/or  controlled  fronts  in- 
cluding the  Communist  Party  USA.  Nation- 
al Lawyers  Guild,  and  of  course,  the  US 
Peace  Council  have  also  openly  cosponsored 
activities  with  CISPES.  according  to  the 
Communist  Parly  USA  newspaper,  Daily 
World." 

Even  feminists  have  linked  up  with  the 
pro-guerrilla  movement,  such  as  Gloria 
Steinem.  editor  of  Ms.  magazine;  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women  (NOW),  and 
Dykes  Against  Racism  Everywhere  (DARE). 
Steinem  signed  a  July  2  Emergency  Mobili- 
zation advertisement  protesting  United 
Slates  policy  in  Central  America,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mav  1.  1983  New  York  Times. 
Many  individuals  of  the  organizations  listed 
above  also  signed  the  advertisement,  and 
CISPES  members  were  also  listed  as  endors- 
ers. 

Similar  "'oroai  front "  coalitions  have  or- 
ganized to  proit-.a  United  States  (but  not 
Soviet)  deployment  of  nuclear  missiles, 
against  the  stale  visit  of  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcc?.  against  nuclear 
energy,  against  "oppression"  of  homosex- 
uals, and  for  the  funding  of  AIDS  research. 
This  seems  to  indicate  a  resurgence  of  the 
1960s-style  movements  which  saw  similarly 
diverse  groups,  often  made  up  A  the  same 
activities,  who  joined  forces  against  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam,  against  mili- 
tary conscription,  and  for  "women's  libera- 
tion," sexual  liberation,  and  legalization  of 
marijuana  and  other  drugs. 

CISPES  admits  in  its  1984  strategy  pro- 
posal that  such  a  resurgence  is  one  of  its 
goals,  staling  flatly,  "we  will  recreate  the 
mood  of  outrage  the  U.S.  experienced 
during  the  Vietnam  war." 

'  Information  In  a  "Dear  Friends"  mass  mailing 
letter  from  CISPES  national  office.  August  23. 
1982.  Ttie  World  Front  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador,  based  m  Mexico  City  where 
FMLN-FDR  and  Cuban  operatives  may  operate 
freely,  is  the  international  umbrella  group  for  US 
CISPES  and  sister  committees  worldwide.  It  was 
formed  at  a  conference  in  Mexico  March  26-28. 
1982. 

■  Information  in  a  document  written  by  solidarity 
committee  organizer  Farid  Handal  under  the  pseu 
donym  "Ismael"  entitled  "Informe  de  viaje  a 
EEUU"  (Report  on  the  trip  to  the  USA),  on  his 
February  and  March  1980  tour  of  the  United 
Slates  This  document  details  Handal's  trip,  naming 
indlvlduaLs  and  organizations  with  which  he  worlted 
in  organizing  a  national  solidarity  movement  for 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
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"Statement  of  Edward  OMalley.  A.ssistant  Di- 
rector, Intelligence  Division.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, before  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  US  House  of  Representatives. 
July  13  and  14.  1982.  in  a  report  issued  hy  Commit- 
tee chairman  Edward  Boland  entitled  Soviet  Active 
Measures,  page  201. 

'•The  US  Peace  Council  is  a  CISPES  advLsory 
board  member,  according  to  a  March  7.  1982  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Terri  Shaw. 
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'"United  States  Department  of  Slate.  "World 
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13  and  14.  1982.  Page  45 
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"•■■US  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  Formed,"  Peace  and  Solidarity,  Vol. 
2.  No.  3.  Sept-Dec  1980.  Published  by  United  States 
Peace  Council. 

'"""How  Salvadoran  Red  Agent  Influenced  US 
Groups,"  Human  Events,  April  25.  1981. 
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'•  Edmund  Jacoby.  Communists  seen  behind 
anti-war  rally.""  Washington  Times.  July  1.  1983. 

"  A  flyer  from  the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
Vietnam.  Kampuchea  and  Laos  advertised  a  "Viet- 
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tlons  make  our  blessed  United  States 
the  brightest  light  in  the  free  world. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker.  Helen  has  sig- 
nificantly improved  the  community 
and  Nation  through  a  n'jmber  of  ways. 
For  her  efforts  she  has  been  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  Washing- 
ton Crossing  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  the  Inter- American  Press  As.socia- 
tion. 

Helen  has  been  honored  by  the 
Mexican  American  Foundation  as 
Woman  of  the  Year,  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement  as  Headliner 
of  the  Year  Award  and  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  with  their  U.S.  News 
Media  Award. 

Mrs.  Copley's  efforts  reach  into  the 
community  and  the  State  of  California 
too.  She  was  the  first  woman  elected 
to  the  California  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Helen  has  been  honored 
with  honorary  doctorate  of  humane 
letter  degrees  from  the  University  of 
San  Diego  and  Coe  College.  In  addi- 
tion, she  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Pepperdine 
University  in  1979.  Just  today  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
Helen  has  been  awarded  the  medal  of 
honor  from  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  November 
11,  1983  Helen  will  be  honored  again 
for  her  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  we.  A  testi- 
monial dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  honoring  her  for  her 
contributions  and  support  of  the 
March  of  Dimes.  It  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
efforts  and  contributions  of  a  great 
American.  Helen  K.  Copley,  whose 
successes  in  life  are  inspiration  for  us 
all.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  K.  COPLEY 

HON,  BILL  LOWER Y 

(>^    (.  ALil'(7r(>I  rt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERV  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity 10  call  attention  to  a  woman 
of  distinction  and  honor.  A  woman 
whose  accomplishments  in  both  her 
business  and  personal  life  have  pro- 
duced awards  of  recognition  from  com- 
munity and  national  organizations. 

It  is  citizens  like  Helen  K.  Copley, 
chairman  of  the  corporation  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Copley  News- 
papers, whose  character  and  contribu- 


TRIBUTE  TO  PEGEEN 
FTTZGFRALD 

HON.  MARIO  Bl.ACGi 

.>¥  NEW  ■•. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPhEbENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday.  November  7.  1983.  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  was  held  in  N^w  York  to 
honor  a  very  special  person,  Pegcen 
Fitzgerald.  Since  1937.  when  she  and 
her  late  husband.  Lord  Edward  began 
working  for  WOR.  Pegcen  has  become 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  women  in 
radio  talk  show  history.  Together  with 
Lord  Edward.  Pegeen  charmed  and  de- 
lighted radio  audiences  with  quick  wit, 
drama,  and  vivacity.  The  show  "Ed 
and  Pegeen"  which  was  broadcast  live 
from  their  Central  Park  South  home, 
included  a  vast  diversity  of  comment 
on  local,  national,  and  foreign  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  trivialities  of  everyday 
living.  Listeners  often  referred  to  the 
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•how  ajs  true  life  opera  '  Pegeen  did 
Indeed  make  one  feel  involved  with 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  her  very  successful 
and  a<-tive  career  with  WOR.  Pegeen 
also  became  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  humane  movement  m  America. 
Her  work  on  behalf  of  ending  cruelty 
to  animals  is  very  well  known 

Since  1944,  Mrs  f^tzgerald  had 
headed  the  Millenium  Guild,  an 
animal  advocacy  ajid  protection  orga 
nlzation.  This  organization  has  had  a 
very  interesting  and  colorful  history. 
It  wa«  started  and  incorporated  In 
1910  In  Bixston  by  eight  Amencaius  and 
the  great  Knglish  writer.  Cieorge  Ber 
nard  Shaw  Its  purpose  was  to  encour 
age  ethical  vegetarianism  as  a  way  of 
ending  cruelty  to  arumals  Shaw,  a-s 
well  as  all  of  the  other  American 
founders  of  the  Mllleruum  Ouild.  lived 
to  l)e  over  90  and  the  principles  and 
ft&ndards  set  by  the  organization  have 
never  wavered. 

Over  the  years,  the  Millenium  Guild 
has  expanded  its  interests  and  con- 
cerns to  animal  shelters,  stopping  the 
experimentation  on  live  animals.  In- 
cluding an  extensive  campaign  against 
the  Draize  eye  test,  and  to  encouraj? 
ing  greater  awareness  of  ending  cruel 
ly  to  arumals. 

Pegeen  s  involvement  with  the  Mil- 
lenium Guild,  which  is  presently  head- 
quartered out  of  her  apartment  and 
has  not  paid  staff.  ha.s  made  it  one  of 
the  most  important  and  highly  regard 
ed  humane  orgaru/atiotis  anywhere 

I  am  espe<iaily  plea-sed  to  pay  trib 
ule  to  Pegeen  P'ltzgerald.  not  only  as 
one  of  her  avid  fans  of  radio  in  the 
past,  but  in  the  present  as  well. 
Pegeen  now  hosts  th  WNYC  Radio 
Senior  Edition"  Mondays  through 
FYidays  from  12  to  2  p.m.  During  this 
time,  she  reaches  out  to  thousands  of 
listeners,  many  elderly  citiz«'ns  who 
have  followed  her  career  through  its 
entirety  During  her  on  the  air  hours 
as  well  as  the  off  the-air  ones.  Pegeen 
helps  humans  as  well  as  animals  I 
must  add.  as  author  of  legLslation 
which  stresses  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  pets  to  elderly  people.  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  we  have  such  a 
strong  and  dedicated  advocate  in  our 
mid-st 

It  IS  my  pleasure  to  join  in  the  salute 
to  Pegeen  Fitzgerald  this  week  and  I 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  many 
that  she  ha.s  received  for  her  lifetime 
of  caring  • 
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the  attention  of  my  colleagues  four 
bills  that  I  introduced  on  July  28.  198,3 
that  I  term  the  Gun  Owner  Prot^c 
tlon  Package  ■  It  is  my  hof)e  that  this 
package  will  help  stop  the  erasion  of 
our  constitutional  riglit.s  by  anti 
hunter  and  antigun  kioups  The.se 
groups  confiscate  constitutional  rights 
of  law  abiding  citizens  and  stKirt.smen 
every  year,  and  the  activities  of  these 
groups  get  more  blatant  and  their 
outcry  more  shrill  with  ea<-h  passing 
montii  It  IS  time  that  th«'  lawful 
sport.sman  and  the  people  of  this 
country  who  responsibly  carry  fire- 
arms have  a  voice  m  ("ongre.ss 

H  R  3713.  the  Hunter  Protection 
Act.  will  establish  pt-nalties  for  indi 
viduals  who  cro.ss  Stale  lines  or  use 
interstate  communication  in  the 
planned  disruption  or  actual  disrup 
tion  of  a  legal  hunt.  This  bill  will  pro 
tect  sportsmen  from  the  hunting/sab 
otage  activities  of  antlhuiitmg  groups 
This  group  has  published  pamphlets 
on  methods  of  disrupting  hunt.s  and 
has  ruined  .sanctioned,  lawful  hunts  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

H  R  3714.  the  PMrearm  Transporta 
tion  Act.  simply  .says  that  if  I  can  le- 
gally own  a  firearm  in  my  State  of  res 
idence.  I  can  carry  that  firearm  with 
me  in  any  place  m  the  United  States- 
even  Morton  Grove,  111.  The  U.S.  Con- 
stitution says  that  I  have  a  legal  right 
to  carry  a  firearm,  and  I  think  the 
U.S.  Constitution  takes  precedence 
over  a  Morton  Grove  town  resolution. 

H.R.  3715  and  H.R  3716  will  protect 
the  firearm  manufacturer  and  firearm 
owners  from  personal  liability  if  the 
firearm  is  purchased  or  stolen  and  it  is 
then  found  to  have  been  used  in  a 
criminal  act.  There  is  absolutely  no 
way  a  gun  owner  who  has  his  firearm 
stolen  or  a  gun  manufacturer  who 
makes  and  sells  a  firearm  should  be 
held  liable  if  that  firearm  is  later  used 
In  the  commission  of  a  crime.  That  is 
like  making  Ford  Motors  liable  for  a 
stolen  vehicle  that  serves  as  the  get- 
away car  during  the  robbery. 

The  sportsmen  and  firearm  owners 
of  America  have  rights  and  I  intend  to 
fight  to  protect  those  rights  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort 
by  cosponsoring  these  bills  • 
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Jack  Kent  est^blbshed  the  Depert- 
ment  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at 
the  University  of  CaJifomia.  Berkeley. 
and  worked  in  hl«  early  years  there  on 
the  loyalty  oath  cx)ntrover»y. 

His  activism  formed  the  basis  for 
Jacks  involvement  in  building  the 
first  liberal.  Democratic  majority  on 
the  Berkeley  Oty  Council,  bringing  to- 
gether a  coalition  that  reached  across 
racial  lines,  and  electing  the  first  black 
member  of  the  city  council. 

The  long  work  to  Introduce  Berke- 
ley s  first  master  plan  and  realize  Its 
goals  brought  to  the  city  a  host  of  pro 
gressive  changes  many  new  parks  and 
recreational  facilities,  redesign  of 
shopping  areas,  and  curtailment  of 
ruthle.ss  real  estate  speculation  in  the 
wake  of  downzoning  Berkeley  flat- 
lands  A  glance  at  neightxjring  cities 
so  called  planning  dearly  demon 
st  rates  the  critical  difference  that 
Jack  has  made  to  Berkeley 

Th'-  struggle  for  racial  equality 
found  expre.ssion  in  Jacks  work  to 
create  a  fair  housing  ordinance  and  in 
his  dedication  to  expanding  the  city's 
role  in  soU  ing  human  problems. 

Success  In  the.se  efforts  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Jack's  dedication  to  ra 
tional  planning  in  his  quest  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  in  Berkeley, 
in  the  greater  bay  area,  and  beyond. 

Under  Jacks  leadership.  Berkeley 
entered  the  campaign  to  Save  the 
Bay'  and  curtailed  dramatically  its 
plans  for  extensive  additions  to  its 
marina  Concern  for  environmental 
problems  throughout  the  region  led  to 
Jack's  establishment  of  People  for 
Open  Space  m  1958.  a  group  dedicat 
ed  to  conservation  and  regional  plan 
ning  and  to  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
and  its  1970  90  plan  for  a  regional 
greenbelt 

Jack  Kent  ha--  throughout  his  career 
worked  to  think  globally,  act  locally  in 
the  continuing  quest  for  a  sane  and 
Just  world  I  know  I  speak  for  people 
throughout  our  community  in  con- 
gratulating Ja<-k  Kent  on  his  many  ac 
complishmenUs  and  in  wishing  him 
many  more  years  of  productive  in 
volvement  » 


GUN  OWNfcK  PROTECTION 
PACKAGE 

HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

IN  THE  HOIISK  l)K  H  KPKKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr     MARLENEE.    Mr     Speaker.    I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 


JACK  KENl  S  35  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  BERKELEY 

HON.  RONALD  V   DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  few 
people  in  this  world  contribute  both  in 
thought  and  in  action  to  the  better 
ment  of  society.  Such  a  person  is  Jack 
Kent:  dustinguished  teacher, 

outstanding  civic  leader,  and  dedicated 
activitist  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  environmental  protection,  and 
just  governance. 


NAVY  ri--si-:hve  forces 
HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

ir   Mls.s.  11    H  ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNI  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Reserve  Forces  of  the  United  States 
have  assumed  an  mcrea-singlv  impor 
tant  role  in  defense  plans  since  the  in 
ception  of  the  AH  Volunteer  Force  in 
1973.  While  the  four  armed  services 
recognize  the  greater  role  expected  of 
their  Re.serve  Forces,  they  have  been 
uneven  in  their  support  of  thus 
changed  role. 
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The  Air  Force,  for  example,  has  de- 
voted much  thought,  time,  energy,  and 
monev  to  improve  the  capability  and 
responsiveness  of  its  Reserve  Forces. 
The.se  efforts  have  paid  off  It  is  gen 
erally  recognized  that  the  response 
time  of  Air  Force  Re.serve  units  is  corn 
parable  to  their  active  duty  counter 
parts 

The  Navy,  by  contrast,  has  not  ex 
erted  it.self  in  the  .same  manner  and.  as 
a  result,  has  been  slow  off  the  mark.  1 
offer  the  follGAing.  however,  as  evi- 
dence that  this  situation  is  beginning 
to  change  for  the  Navy. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  aircrews  and  air- 
craft demonstrated  their  excellent 
state  of  readiness  by  providing  valua- 
ble airlift  support  on  very  short  notice 
to  Arnenran  Forces  operating  In  Letaa 
non  and  Grenada. 

A  Naval  Reserve  C  9  .let  transport 
aircraft  supporting  naval  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  diverted  to 
Beirut  to  help  evacuate  U.S.  marines 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
the  battalion  headquarters  of  the  US 
Marine  contingent  at  Beirut  Airport. 

Two  Naval  Reserve  aircrews  and  one 
aircraft  from  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Lo- 
gistic Support  Squadron  56  at  Naval 
Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Va..  made  four 
flighus  into  Beirut.  Dead  and  wounded 
servicemen  were  taken  to  both  Sigon- 
ella  and  Naples.  Italy,  and  to  Rhein- 
Main  Air  Base  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  five  other  naval  reserve 
aircrews  and  four  aircraft  supported 
t;.S.  operations  on  the  Island  of  Gre- 
nada in  the  Caribbean.  Once  again. 
Reserve  Fleet  Logistic  Support  Squad- 
ron 56  in  Norfolk  assi.sted  by  Reserve 
Fleet  Ixjgistic  Support  Squadron  58  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  provided  planes  and 
reserve  crews  involved  in  the  Grenada 
operation. 

The  reserve  aircrews  and  aircraft 
completed  7  flight*  totaling  some  70 
flying  hours  in  support  of  the  Grena- 
da operation  Over  a  4-day  period,  re 
.serve  .support  of  the  Lebanon  evacu- 
ation totaled  over  30  hours  of  flying 
time. 

Additionally.  Naval  Reserve  units  in 
the  Washington.  DC,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  areas  responded  rapidly  to  calls 
for  a.ssistance  in  manning  command 
centers.  Naval  re.servists  reported  on 
the  same  day  they  were  requested  to 
relieve  overworked  members  of  the 
operational  control  center  at  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Atlantic  Fleet  Head- 
quarters in  Norfolk  and  at  the  Navy 
Command  Center  in  Washington. 
Many  of  the  personnel  who  were  re- 
lieved by  reservists  had  worked  more 
than  72  hours  without  rest  or  sleep. 

What  Is  not  generally  known  is  that 
100  percent  of  the  Navy's  airlift  capa- 
bility is  in  reserve  and  that  the  Navy 
has  recently  modernized  its  airlift  in- 
ventory. The  choice  to  place  the  func- 
tion in  the  reserve  is  a  sound  one.  The 
commitment  to  modernize  has  been 
fully  justified.  The  total  force  concept 
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is  alive  and  well  in  the  Navy,  and  I  en- 
courage the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Reserve  to  provide  the.se 
forces  even  more  support  in  the 
future.* 


THE     UNITED    STATES    AND    THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  AFTER 

GRENADA:       OUR       JOINT      RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
action  in  Grenada  to  rescue  American 
citizens  and  restore  democracy  has  re- 
ceived broad  support  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  recent  bipartisan  del- 
egation of  our  colleagues  returned 
with  the  clear  conviction  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  right  to  send  U.S. 
forces  to  the  tiny  island,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  our  eastern  Caribbean 
allies. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  some 
of  our  other  allies  to  rethink  their  ini- 
tial lack  of  support  for  the  Presidents 
decision,  and  focus  instead  on  what 
might  be  done  to  prevent  future  Marx- 
ist takeovers  m  the  Caribbean  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Sir  Philip  Goodhart  is  a  British 
Member  of  Parliament  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense  under  Mrs.  Thatcher.  A 
recent  New  York  Times  editorial,  mini- 
mizing the  threat  Grenada's  occupiers 
po.sed  to  other  free,  small  States  in  the 
hemisphere,  provoked  Sir  Philip  to  re- 
spond. He  graciously  provided  me  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  editor,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

He  observes  that,  lacking  adequate 
defense,  small  Slates  are  almost  as 
vulnerable  to  hostile  'hijackings"  as 
airlines  are:  and  that  what  was  at 
stake  in  Grenada  was  not  just  an  air- 
field or  a  Soviet/Cuban  arms  depot, 
but  the  very  safety  of  the  other  mini- 
States  of  the  region. 

I  would  like  to  second  his  hope  that 
the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments can  join  with  those  Caribbean 
States  that  feel  the  need  for  protec- 
tion in  discussing  together  the  ground 
rules  for  .sensible  defense  insurance 
agreement's  to  provide  the  smaller 
States  with  some  protection  against 
the  threat  of  random  assaultjs.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Sir  Philip's  letter  in  the  Record: 

House  of  Commons. 
London  SWIA  OAA.  October  31.  1983. 
The  Editor, 
The  Neir  York  Times. 
A'( ..;   VuiK    '•'.  Y. 

Sir  In  the  past  tw^^nty  years.  Great  Brit- 
ain ha-s  given  full  independence  to  nearly 
twenty  mini-Stales- some  with  a  population 
of   less   than    100.000— which   cannot   make 
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adequate  provision  for  t.heir  own  defence. 
Indeed,  it  tf  arguable  that  the«e  very  anaall 
countries  should  not  even  try  l«  raainlam 
armed  forces  of  any  site  a*  thta  would 
absorb  too  much  of  the  scare*  resourc«t  at 
their  command 

The  absence  of  adequate  defenc««  maani 
that  these  mini-Slates  are  almost  a<  vulner- 
able to  hi-jarkmi  &£  airlinen  are  Within 
the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  ka«t  six 
years,  the  Governmenu  of  Grenada  and  !h« 
Seychelles  were  successfi'Uy  hi  jacked  by 
armed  forces  that  were  nol  much  largw 
than  a  regular  army  platoon,  while  the  at- 
tempted hi  jacking  of  the  Gambia  wai  pre- 
\'ented  by  the  forluitou.'^  presence  of  a 
couple  of  British  Special  Air  Senice  soidleri 
followed  by  the  intervention  of  the  SenetaJ- 
ese  Army. 

It  IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
mini-States  of  the  Eastern  Caribt>ean  such 
as  Barbados.  St  Lucia  and  8t  Vincent, 
should  have  asked  my  country  and  the 
ttnited  States  to  intervene  following  the 
second  coup  in  Grenada  What  was  at  stake 
was  not  just  'another  Caribbean  airfield,  an 
auxiliary  station  for  «maU-arm*  tranifers 
and  a  modest  source  of  new  recruit*  for 
international  mLschief  .  as  you  suggest  in 
your  leading  article.  America  as  Goliath  ' 
(October  30 1.  but  Ihe  safely  of  other  mini- 
States, 

As  a  British  Member  of  Parliament  and  as 
a  former  Under  Secrelar;.  of  Stale  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  under  Mrs  Thatcher,  I 
am  sorry  that  my  Government  did  not  feel 
able  to  join  with  the  United  States  and 
some  of  our  Caribbean  Com.monweaUh  pan 
ners  in  providing  a  relief  force  The  Prmie 
Minister  of  Barbados  and  his  coUeagxies  un- 
derstood that  failure  Lo  act  in  Grenada  after 
the  recent  murders  would  have  greatly  in- 
rrea-sed  the  chances  of  similar  assaults  In 
other  islands 

The  French  have  generally  concluded  de- 
fence agreement-":  with  their  former  colonies 
which  have  provided  the  independent  FYan- 
cophone  States  with  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  casual  assault  Perhaps  we 
should  learn  from  the  FYench. 

When  the  Grenada  operation  is  complet- 
ed, and  when  diplomatic  tensions  have  t)een 
reduced.  I  hope  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can GovemmenUs  can  join  with  those  Carib- 
bean Slates  that  fee!  the  need  for  protec- 
tion, in  discu.ssing  together  the  ground  rules 
for  sensible  defence  ensurance  agTeemenl.s. 
to  provide  the  smaller  States  with  .some  pro- 
tection against  the  threat  of  random  as- 
saults. 

■yours  sincerely. 

Sir  Philip  Goodhart. 

Member  of  Parhament.m 


H.R.  4295 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Pre.servation  Act  of  1983  iH.R. 
4295)  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion over  the  issue  of  access  charges. 
Today's  "Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
article  which  I  believe  gives  an  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  issue  I  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  read  it  before  cast- 
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iriK  thtir  vote  OR  this  bill  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  all  of  our  constituents. 
The  article  follows: 

Telkphone  Access  Charges:  Why  New  Pees 

Stir  Controversy  and  Their  Ektect  on 

Users 

(By  James  A.  White) 

Telephone  access  charges  have  become 
one  of  the  biggest  issues  in  the  restructiir 
ing  of  the  telephone  system. 

Access  charges  are  the  fee  that  the  Peder 
al  Communications  Commission  wants 
people,  businesses  and  longdistance  compa- 
nies to  pay  for  access  between  local  phone 
systems  and  long-distance  lines.  The  fee  has 
been  approved  by  the  FCC  and  Ls  supposed 
to  talce  effect  April  3.  But  is  has  bewildered 
politicians,  investors  and  telephone  users, 
and  the  reaction  has  been  heated. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
limit  the  fee;  the  debate  will  probably  move 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  Consumer 
advocates  and  competitors  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  fee.  AT&T,  which  is  being  split 
up  Jan.  1.  has  lobbied  for  it  just  as  vigorous 

ly. 

The  following  discussion  explores  the  con- 
troversy and  how  it  will  affect  phone  users, 

Q  Why  have  access  charges  been  pro- 
posed? 

A.  Customers  have  paid  access  charges  for 
many  years.  They  just  didn't  know  it  be- 
cause the  fee  was  part  of  long-distance 
rates.  Then  in  the  mid  1970s  other  compa- 
nies started  offering  long  distance  service, 
ending  AT&Ts  monopoly  That  meant  the 
FCC  had  to  untangle  the  old  system  of 
using  revenue  from  AT&T  .s  long  distance 
rates  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  local  tele- 
phone service.  (The  subsidy  was  used  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  local  service,  keeping 
it  affordable  for  almost  everyone.) 

In  December  1982.  the  FCC  decided  to  un 
scramble  the  system  by  shifting  more  of  the 
cost  of  local  telephone  service  to  those  who 
use  the  service— people,  businesses  and 
AT&T's  long-distance  competitors,  such  as 
MCI  Communicatioi\s  Corp.  The  access 
charge  was  the  way  chosen  to  slilft  the  cost. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  money'.' 

A.  The  local  phone  companies,  including 
the  Bell  companies  that  will  be  split  away 
from  AT&T 

Perhaps  its  best  to  think  of  the  nation's 
phone  system  as  a  system  of  highways  and 
city  streets.  Long  distance  telephone  lines 
are  like  the  highways  Local  phone  lines  are 
like  the  web  of  city  streets.  Under  the 
accoss-charge  plan,  consumers  would  pay  a 
special  flat-rate  fee  to  the  local  phone  com- 
panies to  get  onto  the  long-distance  net- 
work. The  long  distance  carriers  would  pay 
a  fee  to  the  local  companies  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  traffic  off  the  highway  and  onto 
the  local  roads-that  Is.  h  -loking  into  the 
local  phone  network. 

And.  in  effect,  the  additional  charges  to 
consumers  would  replace  some  of  the  subsi- 
dies that  have  been  collected  through 
AT&T's  long  distance  rales. 

Q  If  the  access  charges  only  replace  old 
fees,  why  all  the  controversy? 

A.  Although  the  total  an.ount  paid  will  b^ 
the  same,  the  cost  will  be  distributed  very 
differently.  With  the  charges  bulh  into 
long-distance  rates,  people  who  use  long-dls 
tance  a  lot  subsidize  local  service  more  than 
people  who  don't.  So  because  businesses  are 
heavy  users  of  long  distance,  they  pay  more. 
With  the  new  access  charges,  everyone  will 
have  to  pay. 
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Q.  So  Will  residential  customers.  bu.Miir.s.s 
customers  and  the  long-distance  comitaiin's 
all  pay  the  same  access  charge'' 

A.  No.  Under  the  PCC  plan,  people  who 
use  the  telephone  al  home  or  at  work  will 
pay  the  ■siitjscriber"  access  charge.  It  will 
start  at  $2  a  month  per  line  for  residential 
customers  and  as  much  as  $6  a  month  per 
line  for  business  customers.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade,  those  charges  would  be  atxjut  $8 
a  month  for  each  home  or  business  line,  or 
$60  a  year 

Long-distance  companies  would  pay  a 
"carrier"  access  charge  based  on  the 
number  of  calls  they  pul  through  the  local 
network.  AT&T,  which  will  still  have  the 
long-distance  busine.ss  after  the  breakup,  es- 
timates that  it  would  pay  $16.3  billion  in 
1984  If  access  charges  were  started  on  Jan, 
1,  MCI.  GTE  Corp's  Sprint  service  and 
other  long-distance  carriers  would  pay  less 
because  they  funnel  fewer  calls  into  the 
local  system  and  because  they  would  pay  a 
lower  rate  than  AT&T. 
Q.  Who  favors  access  charges,  and  why? 
A.  AT&T  is  the  strongest  supporter 
That's  because  with  access  charges,  the 
hidden  subsidy  would  be  removed  from 
AT&Ts  long  distance  rates,  letting  AT&T 
charge  less  for  long-dLstance  calls.  AT&T 
has  proposed  a  $1  7&  billion  reduction  next 
year  in  basic  long  distance  rates.  Presum- 
ably, that  would  stimulate  calling  and  in- 
crease AT&T's  long  distance  profit  to  the 
limits  set  by  the  FCC.  Access  charges  would 
al.so  benefit  local  Bell  companies  and  other 
local  phone  companies,  since  the  fee  Is  being 
paid  to  them 

Heavy  users  of  long  distance  service  also 
generally  support  access  charges.  These  in- 
clude the  hotel  industry  and  many  large 
companies  such  as  Mobil  Corp.  and  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co. 
Q.  Who  opposes  the  charges,  and  why? 
A.  AT&T's  long-distance  competitors, 
among  others.  The  other  lonK-distance  com 
panics,  including  MCI  and  GTE.  say  (hey 
would  be  crippled  under  the  FCC  plan. 
They  estimate  that  their  payments  to  the 
local  phone  rompanies,  for  the  privilege  of 
hookiiig  up,  would  at  least  double  Those 
companies  already  pay  an  access  charge,  al 
though  ihey  pay  less  than  ATAT  because 
the  quality  of  their  connection,?  Is  inferior 
V.'ith  access  charges,  they  say  their  conncc 
tions  would  still  be  inferior  but  their  (''es 
would  soar.  Despite  hj.\  ing  healthy  prof lU 
now,  the  smaller  longdistance  companies 
say  the  access-charge  plan  would  put  them 
deep  in  the  red  next  year, 

Q  Why  are  some  members  of  Congress 
upset? 

A.  Many  say  they  are  concerned  that  poor 
people  wont  be  able  to  afford  phone  service 
if  acce.s.s  feei  go  into  effect.  Also,  many  po'i 
ticians  worry  about  siding  with  hip  busineos 
against  the  little  gyy  on  a  pocketbook  issue 
A  bill  approved  b\  the  Hnuse  Commerce 
Commlltec  would  ban  acce,s,i  charges  for 
residence  an^l  businesses  tha'  tiave  only  one 
phone  line  And  it  would  freeze  the  access 
charges  paid  by  AT&T  .  lonK  distance  com 
petitors  al  Augus:  lUfi'3  levels.  A  bill  intro 
duced  In  the  Senate  would  delay  the  $2  resi- 
dential ncce''.-  ■uar^ie  for  two  years. 

But  nii'htnt;  in  the  congressional  bills 
would  stop  the  local  phone  companies  from 
increasing  ra'i-r  next  year  by  the  more  than 
$6  b'ltion  th^t  they  have  requested  from 
slate  rtf.ulators.  ThoS'-  rate  requests  have 
.'lothip^  {O  do  with  access  charges. 
Q.  Ho*  much  money  is  at  stake? 
.\,  If  access  charges  for  residential  custom- 
r-n  are  blocked  or  delayed.  It  would  .save 
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consumers  about  $2  billion  next  year  The 
federal  government  could  save  consumers 
about  the  same  amount  this  year  by  elimi- 
nating taxes  on  telephone  bills. 

If  Congress  blocks  acce.ss  charges.  AT&T 
has  threatened  to  withdraw  its  planned 
long-distance  price  cut,  and  says  it  may  even 
consider  rate  increases. 

Q.  When  are  the  access  charges  scheduled 
to  take  effect? 

A  The  original  dale  was  Jan.  1,  1984,  the 
same  time  as  the  breakup  of  AT&T.  Last 
month,  however,  the  PCC  delayed  the  order 
90  days,  until  April  3. 

Q  Will  that  affect  the  AT&T  breakup? 

A  Probably  not.  All  parties  say  the  Jan.  1 
date  is  firm, 

Q,  Is  the  access-charge  Issue  Important  to 
investors? 

A.  Yes.  The  day  after  the  VCC  announced 
revisions  to  its  access-charge  plan  in  August, 
for  example,  the  price  of  MCI's  common 
stock  fell  $4,875.  to  $15,25  a  share,  a  loss  o.' 
$11  billion  in  market  value.  Higher  acce-o 
charges  would  mean  higher  coslA  fo.- 
AT&T's  competitors  and  lower  costs  for 
AT&T,  Likewise,  any  delay  In  implementing 
access  charges  hurts  AT&T  while  helping 
its  competitors. 

Residential  access  charges  also  are  Impor- 
tant to  Investors,  Local  phone  companies, 
particularly  in  large  citiirs.  are  worried 
about  big  business  sell  ins  up  the;r  owTi 
phone  networks  to  bypass  the  phone  compa 
ny  and  avoid  high  rales  Access  charges 
would  help  reduce  AT&T's  long-distancr 
rates,  making  bypass  less  of  a  threat  • 
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SELECTED  CISPES  .ACTIVITIES 

HON.  D.\N1EL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  llOUSF  OF  KEPrESENTATIVES 

Wednesday   Xfvcmber  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, elsewhere  in  Extension  of  Remarks 
in  toda.vs  Congressional  Rfx'ORD  is 
part  of  a  report  on  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salva- 
dor (CISPES).  a  Communist  front  or 
ganization  which  is  promoting  a  rall> 
in  Wa:;hington,  D.C.  on  November  12 
(this  Saturday)  against  the  US  effort 
to  ktep  El  Salvador  out  of  the  Com- 
munist camp.  So  that  the  Members 
will  have  some  background  on 
CISPES,  I  am  requesting  that  this 
pan  of  a  report  put  out  by  the  United 
Students  of  America  Foundation  be 
printed.  This  section  of  the  report. 
'  CISPES:  A  Guerrilla  Propaganda 
Network"  by  J.  Michael  Waller,  is  enti- 
tled. Selected  CISPES  Activities." 
The  report  follows: 

Selected  CISPES  Activities 

I.  DISTRIBirXION  or  A  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
FORGERY  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

Al  limes  when  State  Department  person- 
nel disagree  with  official  United  States  for- 
eign policy,  they  may  voice  llieir  opinions 
through  the  "dissent  channel'  established 
for  that  purpose.  Frequently,  dissent  papers 
are  written  by  foreign  policy  officers  for  dis- 
tribulion  throughout  the  media  and  govern- 
ment. 

Soon  after  being  founded  in  1980,  CISPES 
disseminated  a  supposed  reprint  of  a  State 
Departmeni     Dissent  Paper  on  El  Salvador 


ai:d  Centra;  .\n-.tr:ra  This  unsigned  docu- 
mt-n!  o.it.ined  concerni  of  many  'currer' 
ai,d  formf-r  analysts  and  officials"  in  the 
Nutionai  Securit\  Council,  State  Depart- 
ment, Dt'fensf  Department,  and  Central  In- 
tflliKfnre  Agency,  and  admitted  that  a  key 
ob.UTtue"  of  Amt-riran  foreign  policy 
•0-j.ard  Central  America  is  to  limit  Cuban 
and  .So\-iet  bloc  influence  throughout  the 
region."  The  paper  warned  that  further 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  would  eventually 
force  the  United  States  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily in  the  region  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  noted  that  "a  consensus  in  favor'  of 
the  Marxist  Democratic  Front  iFTJRi  had 
emerged  in  Salvadoran  public  opinion.  The 
FDR,  it  win  be  recalled,  is  the  political  front 
of  the  FMLN  guerrillas,  and  was  portrayed 
by  this  document  as  a  legitimate  and  repre- 
sentative political  force  in  Ei  Salvador,  and 
as  a  moderate.  non-Marxist  organization 
with  wide  popular  support.  It  recommended 
official  American  recognition  of  the  FDR 

This  document  was  pronounced  a  forgery 
by  the  State  Department,  and  has  been 
traced  to  Service  A  of  the  First  Directorate 
of  the  Soviet  KGB.  the  division  responsible 
for  "active  measures,  " ' 

Active  measures  Is  a  Soviet  term  describ- 
ing the  use  of  disinformation,  provocation. 
forgery,  and  other  activities  designed  to 
frustrate,  mislead,  and  confuse  the  Western 
public  and  Western  policymakers  The 
Intent  Is  to  influence  the  policies  of  nation.s 
outside  the  Soviet  bloc.  Initially,  this  par 
licular  forgery,  which  was  distributed  to 
news  agencies  by  CISPES.  met  with  some 
success.  a£  Journalists  accepted  it  as  genu- 
ine, (For  a  detailed  description  of  active 
measures  and  of  CISPES'  function  as  a  part 
of  Soviet  active  measures,  see  John  Barron  s 
newest  book.  KGB  Today— The  Hidden 
Hand."  New  York:  Reader's  Digest  Press, 
1983), 

Before  making  the  national  headlines,  the 
CISPES  forgery  appeared  In  the  November- 
December  1980  newsletter  of  the  Religious 
Task  Force  on  El  Salvador,  a  pro-Marxist 
organization  which  is  a  member  of  the 
CISPES  national  board;  a  December  1980 
Issue  of  Revolutionary  Worker,  the  newspa- 
per of  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Party; 
and  the  December  1980  CISPES  newsletter, 

Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  the  first  nationally  svrdicated  colum- 
nist to  be  duped  by  the  CISPES  forgery,  ac- 
cording to  Accuracy  in  Media, ^  A  second 
New  York  Times  WTlter,  Flora  Lewis  'no  re- 
lation >  quoted  the  forgery  in  her  March  6, 
1981  column  ai  though  it  was  an  authentic 
dissent  paper.  The  next  day,  the  Times  re- 
ported the  State  Department  s  denunciation 
of  the  CISPES  forgery.  Flora  Lewis  apolo- 
gized to  her  readers  on  March  9,  admitting 
that  she  had  been  fooied.  However,  the  pro- 
Castro  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  treated 
the  forger>  as  genuine  in  the  March  18  edi- 
tion of  its  new,spaper.  In  These  Times, 

Testimony  before  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  stated  that  There  are  certain 
similarities  of  this  operation  with  other  for- 
geries It  is  known  that  the  Soviets  attempt- 
ed to  surface  this  document  in  Central 
America  through  clandestine  means,  ' 
CISPES  was  mentioned  by  name  in  this  con- 
text ' 

This  forgery  continued  to  be  advertised  m 
CISPES  newsletter  El  Salvador  Alert'  as  for 
sale  from  the  national  office.  On  the  same 
page,  one  can  order  the  political  platform  of 
the  FDR.  a  publication  by  Counter-spy  con- 
tributor     Philip      Wheaton      on      agrarian 
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reforrri,  copies  of  Counter-spy's  sister  publi- 
cation, Co'.ert  Action  Information  Bulletin, 
which  exposes'  alleged  united  States  ac- 
tions in  Central  America:  and  issues  of 
NACI^A  Report  on  the  Americas, 

The  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
.A,merica  'NACLA-,  for  the  record,  is  the 
product  of  the  Tricontinental  Conference  of 
1966  in  Havana,  Cuba,  NACLA  is  described 
m  a  book  co-authored  by  Latin  America 
expert  L.  Francis  Bouchey  as  an  offshoot  of 
Tom  Haydens  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  a  radical,  violent,  pro-Hanoi  organi- 
zation of  the  1960s.  NACLA  specializes  m 
the  preparation  of  reports  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  from  a  decidedly  Marxist  per- 
spective." whose  materia:  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  journalists  and  government 
policy  formulators.  according  to  Bouchey  s 
book.  NACLA.  It  states,  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  intelligence-gathering  arm  o: 
the  movement,"  a  movement  dom.mated  by 
groups  and  organizations  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist persua-sion  who  are  part  of  the  Tricontin- 
ental revolutionary  support  apparatus."  ' 
NACLA  activists  were  credited  by  CIA  de- 
fector Philip  Agee  ^of  Counter-spy)  with 
helping  him  undermine  the  CIA,' 

Such  is  the  literature  promoted  by 
CISPES, 

2,  MAY  3,  198  1  MARCH  ON  THE  PENTAGON 

An   anti-war   movement   similar   to   that 

which  compelled  the  U,S,  military  w"ith- 
drawal  from  Vietnam"  is  how  the  Commu- 
nist Party  USA  newspaper  Daily  World  an- 
nounced the  May  3.  1981  March  on  the  Pen- 
tagon," CISPES  was  there,  with  a  banner 
proclaiming.    Support  the  FDR-FMLN." 

Mentioned  "Dy  the  radical  Guardian  as  one 
of  the  "main  support  groups"'  for  the 
FMLN -FDR,     CISPES     was     part     of     the 

broad  mobiiization"  taking  place  ""within 
the  organized  ieft"  against  American  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  The  Guardian  noted  in  the 
same  article  that  "The  Workers  World 
Party  played  a  major  role  in  building  the 
May  3  demonstration,  and  both  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
have  been  involved  in  support  work  for 
some  time.  Marxist-Leninist  forces  have  also 
been  stressing  El  Sal\  ador  work,  usually  on 
the  local  level."  Three  lines  below  appears 
the  CISPES  address  and  telepnone 
number." 

The  Peoples  .Anti-War  Mobilization 
'  PAM  ,  a  front  e:"oup  of  the  Communist 
Workers  World  Part\'  'W^AT-,  organized  the 
March  on  the  Pentagon,  as  noted  by  bot:'^ 
the  Guardian  and  the  conservative  Human 
Events,  Larry  Holmes,  a  1980  WWP  candi- 
date for  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
co-chaired  the  march,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  ' 

Heidi  Tarver  of  the  national  CISPES 
office  was  the  other  emcee".  Tarver  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  of 
the  World  Front  m  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador,  as  noted  earlier.  An- 
other speaker  was  Rafael  Cancel  Miranda, 
described  in  the  program  as  a  Puerto  Rican 
nationalist  and  former  longtime  prisoner  m 
the  US"  What  the  program  did  not  say  is 
why  Cancel-Miranda  was  m  prison:  m  1954, 
he  was  part  of  the  terrorist  group  that  shol 
fne  US  congressm.en  in  a  submachine  gun 
attack  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
visitors  gallery.  He  was  imprisoned  until  re- 
leased" by  president  Jimmy  Carter  in  1979,  •- 

CISPES  noted  in  iu  newsletter  how  the 
march  helped  the  guerrilla  cause:  The 
turnout  didn  t  go  unnoticed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  iFDR:>,  the  po- 
litical coalition  of  opposition  forces  in  El 
Salvador    Amoldo  Ramos  of  the  FDR  told 
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the  protestors  that  '.  .  .  the  greatness  of 
this  march  will  fill  the  hearts  of  my  compa- 
triots with  hope  and  enthusiasm  to  continue 
their  struggle." ""  ' ' 

The  report  also  mentioned  the  classic 
Marxist-style  diversity  of  the  groups  making 
up  the  march,  saying  that  "Blacks,  trade 
unionists,  religious  workers,  anti-war  orga- 
nizers, gay  rights  groups,  representatives  of 
third  world  mo\"ements  [i,e,,  Marxist  terror- 
ist and  guerrilla  groups]  and  solidarity  orga- 
nizations were  all  present  Each  sector  had 
previously  turned  out  for  demonstrations 
organized  around  a  particular  issue  or  cause. 
But  seldom  in  the  past  had  a  successful 
basis  of  unity  freed  the  work  of  these  sec- 
tors together," 

Credited  for  this  large  turnout  was  "the 
successful  effort  made  by  the  People's  Anti- 
war Mobilization,  the  organizers  of  the 
demonstration,  to  tie  together  US,  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues,"  CISPES  then 
quoted  some  of  the  chants  made  during  the 
march  Money  for  jobs,  not  war,  U,S.  out  of 
El  Salvador,"  and  "Stop  the  Atlanta  mur- 
ders, down  with  the  junta.""  ■' 

The  following  Saturday,  in  spite  of  the 
"'No  more  Viet  Nams  chant,s,  CISPES  co- 
sponsored  a  '"Viet  Nam-Ei  Salvador  Rally" 
in  New  Y"ork.  to  "celebrate  the  6th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  Viet  Nam""  and  to 
""support  struggle  of  El  Salvadoran  people." 
A  flyer  promoting  the  event— m  which 
members  of  CISPES.  the  PDR,  and  the 
"Permanent  Mission  of  Socialist  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
U,N,  missions"  participated— proclaimed; 

"The  heroic  people  and  government  of 
Viet  Nam  have  set  an  example  for  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world  by  their  coura- 
geous struggle  and  defeat  of  L'S  imperialism 
on  April  30th,  1975,  That  victory  inspired 
national  liberation  struggles  around  the 
■Aorid.  many  already  victorious,  ,  We  also 
support  the  heroic  people  of  El  Salvador, 
led  by  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front, 
for  their  courageous  struggle  for  self-deter- 
mination. The  Reagan  Administration,  .  .  . 
also  t.hreatens  Cuba,  Nicaragua.  Grenada 
and  Angola,        .  ' 

3,  CISPES  DECEPTIFIC^TION  C^.MPAIGN 

In  compliance  with  a  new  law  passed  by 
Congress,  the  President  must  certify  every 
SIX  months  that  El  Salvadors  government  is 
rr.akmg  progress  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  Congress  must  receive  this  certifica- 
tion before  it  will  permit  any  military  aid  to 
the  embattled  Salvadoran  government.  In 
addition,  the  President  m,u5t  certify  that 
the  land  reform  program  is  moving  forward, 
and  that  the  Salvadoran  military  is  suffi- 
ciently controlled  by  the  civilian  goxern- 
ment  CISPES,  in  anticipation  of  these  reg- 
ular certification  reports,  holds  education- 
al" events,  press  conferences  m  conjunction 
with  other  organizations,  and  meetings  with 
congressional  staffs. 

In  addition.  CISPES  members  perform 
acts  of  civil  disobedience  On  January  24, 
1983,  for  example,  CISPES  organized  a  De- 
certification Blockage  Task  Force  "  in  front 
of  the  State  Department  m  Washington.  Of 
the  more  than  700  protestors  at  the  event. 
126  were  arrested,  CISPES  national  coordi- 
nator Heidi  Tarver  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  the  demonstration,  as  did  a  speaker  from 
the  so-called  South  Africa  Support  Project 
and  from  the  National  Network  m  Solidari- 
ty with  the  People  of  Guatemala  *  Tvio  US 
congressmen  participated  m  a  pro-CISPES 
news  conference  that  evening 
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AnU-c«rtiric*tlon  rvenU  ftlflo  took  place  in 
H«w  Tork  Ctty  I  ill»h»«»«-e.  Detroit,  and 
Boulder 

Aj  one  )ourn«li.st  aotfd. 
Th«  C'laPKS  Jcmonslralions  Indicate  a 
«»iin  in  iKHh  itii  political  and  tAclu-al  poll 
ctM  Support  for  ih--  KM1»  in  Kl  Salvador 
fijui  he*n  broadciicil  lo  a  r.-gional  concept 
wltfi  the  revoliJliiiimr\  m(ivi>nifnl-s  of  NIca 
ra«ua,  (iualeniala  and  Mi)ii(lura.s  presented 
a<  taxiet*  of  I'  S  inipenali.sni  Tactically. 
the  denionatrallDn  showed  that  CISPKS 
oould  mobiUw  a  kignificant  group  on  a 
working  day  Mor\(lav'  prepar.-d  to  take 
p«rt  In  a  direct  illegal.  althouKh  peaceful, 
proteit  Obviously,  fanaticism  either  by 

US  KMl.N  nupporlers  or  by  Salvadorean 
lain  tt*lJi  members  legally  or  illegally  in 
the  US  nuild  be  escalated  lo  non  peaceful 
artiorus     ' ' 

ax  month.-;  after  these  protesUs.  a  BTOup 
of  Salvadoran  refugees"  marched  for  17 
days     from     New      York     to     Washington 

acainst  repression  and  war  in  Central 
America  A  pro  I-TVIUN  flyer  issued  by  Sal 
vadoran  Refugees  Against  Certification,"  a 
ClSf'f.S  front  group,  ried.  "NO  to  the  Lie 
of  ceriifii  ation'  and  urged  people  to  "Join 
S*l»;iiloraii  refugees  In  protest  against  U.S. 
Inlerveiuion  in  Central  America."" 

A  march  and  rally  at  the  White  House  was 
followed  by  an  ecumenical  service  on  July 
II  the  next  day.  the  Day  of  Certification." 
a  press  conference  was  held  by  the     refu 

fee« 

II  S  sporuored  terror"  was  blamed  for 
their  status  as  refugees,  according  to  the 
nyer  which  echoed  the  FMLN  P^JR  line 
that  electiorus  held  during  a  state  of  civil 
war  are  unacceptable."  Again,  this  is  an  ex 
ample  of  CISPES  dusinformalion.  as  the 
March  28.  1982  elections-ln  which  over  80 
percent  uf  the  electorate  voted— repudiated 
the  riuniencally  insignificant  7.000  man 
guerrilla  forces. 

CISPt:s  activists  intend  to  pursue  decerti 
fk-«lion  bv  misinforming  the  public  with 
half  'riith.s  and  distortions,  and  by  pre.saur 
ln«  Members  of  Congress  through  demon 
strmUoiu.  letter-writing  campaigns,  and 
cbr»<-t  U)bbyinf 

4    JULY  2.    1983  MOBILIZATIOH 

The  Viet  Nam  War  memorial  in  Washing 
ton    »a.s   explomd    politically    for    the    first 
Ume  during  the    .July  2nd  Demonstration  to 
HI  op  the  ir  S  War  Agaii^st  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean 

Organized  by  the  New  York  based  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  July  2  Mobilization,  the 
theme  of  the  rally  and  march  was  "No  More 
Viet  Nam  Wars  Other  concerns,  according 
to  the  Committee  literature,  were: 

Stop  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador;  US  troops 

out. 

Stop  the  U.S.  war  against  Nicaragua 

No  military  bases  in  Honduras. 
"End  all  aid  to  Guatemala. 

Stop  war  threats  against  Cuba  and  Gre- 
nada. 

US  military  out  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Panama. 

End  racism,  sexism  and  lesbian/gay  op- 
pression at  home." 

Lets  unite  to  build  a  broad  and  powerful 
rebuff  to  the  Reagan  Administrations  at- 
tempt to  launch  a  new  Viet  Nam  war."  cried 
the  official  Committee  literature  Drama- 
tize that  the  vast  majority  of  people  don't 
want  another  Viet  Nam  type  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  Central  America."" 

The  event  was  organized  from  the  office 
of  Peoples  Anti  War  Mobilization  <  19  West 
21st  Street.  7th  floor.  New  York.  NY  10010. 
tel.   212  741  0633).   the   front   group  of  the 
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Communi.st     Workers    World    Parly      Ihu.s. 
the  WWP.  and  not  the  more  orthodox  Com 
muni-st    Party    USA.    was   the   driving    force 
behind  this  rally  and  march    CISPES  was  a 
prominent  participant,  however 

The  collection  of  speakers  was  diverse,  in 
eluding  lorn  Soto,  a  WWP  activist  repre 
senting  the  Peoples  Anti  War  Mobilization; 
Gwendolyn  Rogers,  of  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Task  Force  of  PAM.  former  US  attorney 
general  Ramsey  Clark;  Arnoldo  Ramos,  the 
Salvadoran  unknown"  representing  the 
FTJR.  Serge  Mukende.  of  the  Congolese  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front;  Sonny  Marks,  rep- 
resenting the  ambassador  to  the  UN  from 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  Grenada;  Larry 
Holmes.  1980  WWP  candidate  for  US  vice 
president.  Michael  Ratner.  president  of  the 
Communist  front  National  Lawyers  Guild;  a 
representative  of  the  African  National  Con 
gre.ss.  a  Marxist  terrorist  group  in  South 
Africa,  and.  of  course,  a  representative  of 
CISPES.  Radical  religious  figures  were  also 
present. 

Other  groups  participating  in  the  rally, 
but  not  necessarily  official  sponsors,  includ- 
ed: 

Armenian  Peoples  Movement.  Identified 
by  the  Turkish  Embassy  as  the  legal  tran 
sit  for  ASALA.  the  Armenian  Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia,  a  terrorist 
group  that  seeks  to  annex  eastern  Turkey  to 
Soviet  Armenia  ASALA  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  bombing  and  assassination  of 
Turkish  diplomats  in  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations. 

Organization  of  Iranian  Peoples  Fedaii 
Guerrillas.^another  Marxist  Leninist  group, 
also  particifcated  in  the  rally,  distributing  a 
"solidarity  message"  to  the  FMIJ*  The  top 
of  the  literature  displays  a  clenched  fist  and 
machine  gun  flanked  by  the  hammer-and- 
sickle. 

The  Marxist  Leninist  Party  of  the  USA 
also  participated,  as  did  the  pro-Castro 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party;  the  Commit- 
tee in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Guale 
mala,  whose  literature  sported  a  picture  of 
Che  Guevara  and  hammers  and  sickles;  and 
the  Bolshevik  League. 

Obviously.  IhLs  coterie  of  activists  had 
more  than  just  the  liberation"  of  El  Salva- 
dor in  mind.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Marxist 
international  revolutionary  movement- as 
well  as  of  Arafat  s  We  have  connections 
with  all  the  revolutioris  '  remark  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  paper 

5    CISPES  ASSOCIATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN 
DIPLOMATS 

Many  CISPES  affiliated  functions  include 
foreign  diplomats  and  oth?r  embassy  offi- 
cials as  guest  speakers.  As  a  support  com 
mittee  for  the  Marxist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador. CISPES  works  with  support  groups 
of  other  "national  liberation"  movements, 
as  has  been  detailed. 

CISPES  involvement  with  foreign  diplo 
mats  at  protest  rallies  Is  demonstrative  of 
Its  sympathy  with  these  governments,  and 
could  point  to  a  possible -although  as  yet 
unsubstantiated-collaboration  between 

CISPES  and  foreign  embassies 

A  brief  perusal  of  CISPES  and  CISPES-af 
filiated  demonstration  flyers  shows  that  of 
ficials  from  the  Embassy  of  Nicaragua,  the 
Permanent  Mission  of  the  Peoples  Repub 
lie  of  Grenada"  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Permanent  Mission  of  the  Socialist  Re 
public  of  Viet  Nam  were  tuest  speakers  at 
the  rallies. 

A  blatant  example  of  possible  CISPES  col 
laboration  with  hostile  embassies  took  place 
on   October   27.    1983.   when   CISPES   orga 
nlzed     a     demonstration     in     Washington 
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against  the  tT  K  military  anion  in  (irenad* 
The  protest  was  held  in  front  of  the  Nicara 
guan  Embassy,  and  the  Sandinista  First  Sec 
retarv  and  Cultural  Attache  wa-s  a  featured 
speaker  District  of  Columbia  CISPFJS  artiv 
ists  were  reportedly  observtHl  Koing  in  and 
out  of  the  embassy  during  th^  rally,  using 
the  side  door. 

POOTNOTES 

'  'Dissent  Paper  on  El  Salvador  »J«J  Central 
America."  Forgery  circulated  by  CISPES  dated  No 
vember  6.  1980.  and  available  from  the  CISPES  na 
tional  office 

'  New  World  Dynamics  Foresight.  Special  Bulle- 
lin.  Mav  27    1983 

>  Accuracy  in  Media  AIM  Report   Manh  1981 

•  O  Malley  testimony.  Op.  Ctl..  page  230 

» Stefan  T  Po.ssony  and  L  Francis  Bouchey. 
International  Terrorism  The  Communist  Connec- 
tion (Washington  American  Council  tor  World 
Freedom.  19781  pp    104   105 

•  John  Barron.  KGB  Today  The  Hidden  Hand 
p  246. 

'  Cindy  Hawes.  National  peace  demo  aet  for  May 
3."  Daily  World.  April  3,  1981.  p  3 

•  Salvador's  diverse  support  mushrooms. 
Guardian.  Spring  1981  El  Salvador  supplement    p 

S-2 

•Council  for  Inter-American  Securlly  West 
Watch,  June  1981 

''  Ibid  Cancel  Miranda  has  participated  in  lever 
al  CISPESsponsored  events.  Including  the  July  19 
1981  March  and  Solidarity  Pair  lo  Celebrate  the 
2nd  Anniversary  ol  the  Nicaragua  Victory''  in  Nen 
York  He  was  listed  on  flyers  promoting  the  event 
as  one  of  the  guest  speakers 

'  •  El  Salvador's  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Ernesto  Rivas  Qallont.  told  this  writer  that  no  one 
in  El  Salvador  has  ever  heard  of  Arnoldo  Ramos. 
and  that  there  is  doubt  that  Ramos  has  ever  been  a 
Salvadoran  citizen 

"CISPES  El  Salvador  Alert:,  monthly  newslet 
ler.  June  1981 

"Committee  In  Solidarity  with  Viet  Nam.  Kam 
puchea  and  Iaos  flyer,  undated,  for  May  9.  1981 
rally  at  Washington  Square  Methodist  Church. 
New  York  City  CISPES  was  prominently  listed  on 
the  flyer  as  a  participant. 

"Personal  ob.ser\atlon  of  author  National  Net 
work  in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Guatemala 
shares  olflce  .space  with  CISPKS 

"John    Rees,    Information    Digest.   January    28 

1983. 

"CISPES  flyer  re  Salvadoran  refugees,  for 
July  5  22  walk  from  New  York  to  Washington 

"  Program  for  July  2  Rallies,  distributed  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  July  2  il983i  mobilization, 
Washington.  IXT  • 


CISPES:  FUNDING  AND  PLANS 
FOR   1984 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

.If    VlHl,INI.\ 

IN  THfc  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr.    BLILEY     Mr     Speaker,    else- 
where in  the   Record  today  are  sec- 
tions of  a  report  by  J    Michael  Waller 
of    the    United    Students    of    America 
Foundation  on  the  Committee  in  Soli 
darity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador. 
a  Communist  front  orKani/Ation  v.hirh 
is  planning  a  "US.  Out  of  El  Salva 
dor"  rally  in  Wa-shinRlon.  DC   on  No- 
vember  i2.  This  part   of  the   founda- 
tion's report   concerns  CISPES   fund 
ing,   CISPES   Strategy    for    1984.   and 
the    author's    conclusion.    It    is    well 
worth   reading,  as  are  the  other  sec- 
tions, printed  elsewhere. 
The  report  follows: 


CISPES  FtTNDIHC  AND  mjiNS  FOR   1984 

Currently,   CISPES  .seems   to  be  existing 
largely   on   funds   rai.sed   on   the  grass-roots 
level,   although   lUs  mass  mailings  — like  any 
political  organization  relying  on  donations 
frequently  complain  of  low  finances 

It  IS  still  unclear  as  to  how  CISPES  re 
ceived  its  startup  funds  R.  Bruce  McColm 
of  Freedom  House,  a  New  York  based 
human  rights  organization,  says  that  the 
United  States  Peace  Council  has  helped  fi 
nance  CISPES  operation-s.' 

CISPES  denies  this,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  but  the  Post  reports  that 
the  L'S  Peace  Council  i.s  indeed  on  the 
CISPES  steering  committee  ■ 

The  guerrilla  support  group  evidently  has 
an  active  fund  raising  program,  and  also 
raises  cash  through  charging  chapters 
monthly  dues  These  dues  go  not  only  to 
runiung  the  CISPES  campaign,  but  also  to 

the  Salvadoran  people,  presumably  the 
FT>R  CISPES  literature  shows  how  money 
is  raised  by  lo<'aI  groups  tor  their  own  activi- 
ties and  for  the  national  office 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  well 
within  the  capacity  of  CISPICS  committees 
'.II  pay  dues  as  well  as  sustain  their  own 
work  and  contribute  material  aid  for  the 
SaUadoran  people. 

The  national  office  has  a  training  pro- 
gram for  grassroots  fundraising  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  local  income  that  will  support 
this."  Methods  range  from  holding  raffles 
and  festivals,  to  canvassing,  to  direct  solici- 
tation 

Dues  cost  from  $20  per  month  for  chap- 
ters with  10  people  or  less,  to  $75  monthly 
for  35  memt>ers  or  more,  although  Those 
chapters  who  have  already  de\  eloped  effer- 
ti\e  fundraising  should  pay  a  proportionall\' 
higher  amount  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
active  meml)ers 

If  however,  some  groups  are  members  of 
ail  three  Central  America  networks" 
'dSPt:;S,  Network  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  Guatemala,  and  the  National  Net- 
work in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Nica- 
ragua who  share  the  same  office  at  930  F 
Street  NW.  Washington  DC),  and  there- 
fore may  no*  currently  have  the  ability  to 
pay  the  amount  of  dues  that  would  corre- 
spond to  their  chapter  " 

CISPES  credits  the  individuals  all  over 
the  country  who  support  and  carry  out  our 
work  witli  proMding  the  most  stable  base 
of  financial  support"  for  the  proFMIJM- 
FI5R  opt  "-ations  This  may  include  sales  ol 
SolidaritN  bonds,  an  idea  of  F^arid  Handal 
himself  which  raises  fund.s  as  a  counter 
part  to  the  credius  given  by  the  US.  Go\ern 
merit  to  the  junta  of  El  Salvador."  according 
to  Handal  s  document  This  junta  wa.s  abol- 
ished after  the  free  elections  in  March  1982. 
CISPES  claims  that  revenues  from  the.se 
one,  five,  10  and  25  dollar  bonds  is  used  for 
humanitarian  aid"  channeled  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  through  churches  in  el  Sal- 
vador and  Mexico  ' 

However.  Outside  donation.s  and  grants" 
are  also  received,  which  tend  to  fluctuate 
greatly  depending  on  how  much  press  cover 
age  is  being  given  to  Central  America." 
CISPES  adds  that  If  we  build  an  indepen 
dant  'sici  financial  base  that  relies  primari 
ly  on  the  commitment  and  work  of  our  own 
activists  rather  than  outside  sources,  we  can 
guarantee  that  ...  we  will  remain  political 


R  Brucf  McColm  El  .Salvador  Peaceful  Revo 
lution  or  Armed  Slrugglf"'  i  New  York  FYeedom 
House    1982  1    p   39 

•  Washington  Post    Maixh  7    1982 

'  Statement  of  Congres.sman  1-^eids 
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ly  independant  'sic)  and  responsive  to  our 
own  goals  and  the  need  of  the  salvadoran 
people"  (emphasis  added; 

CISPES  STRATEGY   FOR    1984 

USA  Foundation  has  procured  a  copy  of 
the  '  1984  CISPES  National  Administrative 
Committee  Strategy  Proposal."  an  internal 
document  outlining  CISPES  plans  to  gener- 
ate public  support  for  the  FMLN-FDR  ter 
rorists,  and  for  influencing  the  1984  presi- 
dential election.  Actions  include  attacks 
against  Republican  party  headquarters  and 
against  Republican  event,s  in  the  form  of 
militant  mobilization  " 

An  asse.ssment  of  the  Central  America  sit- 
uation from  the  Lefts  point  of  view  notes 
that  President  Reagan  has  seized  the  polit- 
ical offensive  in  Central  America  in  the  last 
SIX  months."  and  briefly  spells  out  the 
Reagan  Administration's  Central  America 
strategy  The  CISPES  Proposal  notes  that 
the  President's  policy  "has  worked  in  Con- 
gress—.so  far.  .  .  .  Most  sectors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  avoided  the  debate  for 
fear  it  will  weaken  their  possibilities  for  re- 
election and  divide  the  Party  as  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  did  in  1968  and  1972  ' 

People  fear  prolonged  Vietnam-type  in- 
volvement, the  document  asserts,  it  is  this 
tear  that  CISPES  plans  to  exploit  Perceiv- 
ing a  bi-partisan  consensus'  with  regard  lo 
El  Salvador.  CISPES  recommends  destruc- 
tion of  that  perceived  unity  The  Kissinger 
Commi.ssion  will  be  used  to  consolidate  a  bi- 
partisan consensus,  ,,  It  is  an  attempt  to 
undercut  the  remaining  Democratic  opposi- 
tion," the  strategy  proposal  notes. 

"The  Democrat-s  have  no  apparent  strate- 
gy around  Central  America,  and  are  divided 
internally  on  the  i.ssue  They  seem  unsure  of 
the  strenglh  of  public  opinion."  the  paper 
.says.  Therefore,  the  CISPS  strategy  deter- 
mines that  "A  Democratic  anti-interven- 
tion  position  would  be  tactical  rather  than 
genuine.  It  can.  however,  weaken  the  sup- 
port Reagan  needs  at  a  critical  time  for 
Intervention. . .  ." 

"OUR  TASK" 

"We  need  to  make  U.S.  intervention  a 
high-visibility  presence  as  a  key  anti-Reagan 
issue."  the  document  stresses.  Six  lines  fur- 
ther, It  is  stated  again  — that  "We  can  use 
this  expanded  public  opposition  to 

Make  opposition  to  intervention  a  key 
I.ssue  in  the  anti-Reagan  movement; 

"Pressure  Democrats  to  take  a  clear  posi- 
tion: 

Isolate  Reagan  politically  and  disrupt  his 
political  alliances.  " 

OUR  GOALS  FOR    1984' 

CISPES  plans  to  impeder  the  escalation 
of  U.S.  intervention  in  Central  America'  po- 
litically; in  addition,  it  seek.s  to  provide  po- 
litical and  material  support  for  the  FTViiLN- 
FDR  in  El  Salvador,  and  to  Defend  the 
Sandinista  revolution  "  in  Nicaragua. 

CISPES  speaks  of  its  intent  to  aid  the 
guerrillas  m  more  than  just  a  political 
manner  U.S  attempts  internationally  to 
isolate  the  FMLN-FDR  also  require  a  world- 
wide effort  to  give  political  and  material 
support,  both  from  the  U.S.  CISPES  and 
the  World  Front  m  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador. 

This  FT\tfLN-FDR  support  group  also 
plans  to  stimulate  support  for  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  in  Nicaragua;  'Our  defense 
of  the  Sandinista  revolution  will  directly 
contribute  to  the  Nicaraguan  people's  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  their  revolution  It  ictll 
also  undermtne  Reagan's  attempts  to  build 
a   strategic  consensus    in  the  U.S.  /or  inter- 
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vention  in  all  of  Central  Arrwnca     'empha- 
sis added i 

"The  administration  s  key  vulnerability  in 
1984  is  its  ability  to  build  a  bipartisan  and 
popular  con.sensus  for  long-term  interven- 
tion," the  proposal  continues  Therefor*, 
we  propose  as  the  basic  political  stratepes 
for  1984 

1  Disrupt  Reagan  s  alliance  for  interven- 
tion with  the  Democrats  This  could  be  a 
reference  to  the  Central  America  commis- 
sion headed  by  Henry  Kissinger, 

2  Make  opposition  to  intervention  m 
Central  America  a  central  anti-Reagan 
issue 

'3,  Prepare  for  and  initiate  effective  pow- 
erful and  popular  responses  to  greater  esca- 
lations of  U,S  intervention  in  Central 
America 

CISPES  does  not  seek  to  fight  Ronald 
Reagan  by  itself  In  order  to  increase  our 
movement  s  breadth  and  impact,  '  CISPES 
seek*  to  Make  opposition  to  intervention  a 
key  issue  of  the  anti-Reagan  movement,  by 
participating  acttieli,  in  anti-Reagan  coali- 
tions "  I  emphasis  in  original  ,  to  Use  emer- 
gency situations  to  mobilize  and  expand  the 
active  participation  of  new  s^^ctors  and  to 
Develop  strategic  relations  icith  organtza- 
tiom  of  the  religious  sector,  labor.  Blackj, 
Latinos,  peace  rnorement.  etc'  'emphasis 
added'  This  ls  the  same  sector  that  is  cur- 
rently backing  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidenc.v  It  is  quite 
likely  that  CISPES  activists  will  hold  key 
positions  on  the  1984  I>emocrat  and  iitteral 
Republican  campaigns 

Create    Vietnam-Style    Hysteria 

Some  key  themes  for  1984  under 
CISPES  Public  Projection  'Propaganda) 
Strategies    include  efforts  to 

a.  Portray  each  stage  of  intervention  as  a 
step  toward  a  Vietnam  war  Project  the  ur- 
gency of  stopping  intervention." 

Interestingly.  CISPES  cosponsored  a  May 
9.  1981  New  York  rally  supporting  the  Com- 
munist "Victory"  in  Vietnam  A  dormant 
sister  group  of  CISPES.  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  Vietnam.  Kampuchea  and 
Laos,  was  designed  as  a  support  apparatus 
for  the  Communist  regimes  there, 

"b.  Project  an  emerging  Vietnam  war- 
type'  movement.'   and 

"c.  Portray  Reagan  as  a  warmonger  and 
his  policies  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

In  addition.  CISPES  .seeks  to  "counter 
Reagan's  propaganda  campaigns  against 
Nicaragua,  and  other  key  issues  that  under- 
lie his  policies  'national  security,  feet 
people.'  etc,)." 

MILITANT  MOBILIZJlTION 

We  propose  three  major  programs  for 
1984,  each  designed  to  complement  the 
other  Taken  together,  they  focus  our  strate- 
gies in  a  manner  we  believe  t>est  serves  our 
1984  goals,'  by 

A,  National  Anti  Intervention  Campaign 
to  be  conducted  rnovevxent-indt.  In  t.he 
classic  Marxist  broad-front  strategy, 
CISPES  plans  to  "initiate  the  idea  and  mo- 
bilize for  the  campaign,"  but  notes  that  it 
is  critical  that  it  not  be  merely  a  CISPES 
project  Therefore,  this  campaign  should  be 
proposed  to  and  discussed  with  movement 
organizations  and  individuals  with  whom 
CISPES  has  worked  al  the  national  region- 
al, and  local  levels"  'emphasis  m  original). 
Presumably,  CISPES  plans  to  continue  its 
alliance  with  Its  traditional  allies,  which  In- 
clude Communist  and  Soviet  front  groups  as 
listed  earlier  in  this  report, 

B  Confronting  Reagan  and  Responding 
to    Escalation.      This    includes    projecting 
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■  militant  opposition"  to  American  policies 
in  Central  America,  to  ■visibly  increase  the 
political  isolation  of  Reagan,  and  make  sup- 
port of  his  policies  a  political  liability." 

•We  will  meet  them  [Reagan  administra- 
tion officials]  wherever  they  go  with  pick- 
ets demonstrations,  guerrilla  theatres,  civil 
disobedience,  etc."  The  CISPES  document 
continues.  "At  each  significant  stage  of  ex- 
calation.  we  will  respond  with  militant  mo 
bilizations.  projecting  strong,  popular  oppo- 
sition-brought to  bear  on  Reagan-related 
targets.  These  might  include  Republican/ 
Reagan  campaign  headquarters,  nominating 
conventions  (especially  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Dallas).  Republican 
Party  fundraisers,  etc." 

■Through  these  actions  we  will  recreate 
the  mood  of  outrage  the  U.S.  ejcperienced  m 
the  Vietnam  war.'  CISPES  adds  (emphasis 
added).  A  second  revolution"  in  the  1980s, 
like  the  one  of  the  1960s,  is  one  aim  of 
CISPES  and  its  radical  leftists  allies. 

The  third  goal  oi  CISPES  for  1984  is  de- 
velopment of  a  People-lo-People  Solidarity 
Campaign"  to  "Provide  material  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  people  through  their  organiza- 
tions and  institutions."  to  "Increase  political 
support  for  the  FMLN-FDR  and  the  mass 
movement  in  El  Salvador;"  and  to  "Expand 
the  solidarity  movement." 

CISPES  concludes  its  1984  strategy  pro- 
posal by  stating  that  a  campaign  of  politi- 
cal support  is  needed.  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  FMLN-FDR  in  the  U.S. 

CISPES  organizers  are  completely  aware 
that  an  FMLN-FDR  victory  in  a  Sandinista 
style  revolution  will  be  damaging  to  the 
United  States.  While  much  of  this  strategy 
proposal  targets  the  defeat  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  core  of  CISPES'  intent  lies  in 
the  defeat  of  the  United  States 

Early  in  the  initial  assessment  within  the 
strategy  proposal,  on  page  two.  CISPES 
notes  that  "An  FMLN  victory  would  repre- 
sent a  -strategic  loss  for  the  U.S.  in  the 
region,  and  qualitatively  shift  the  balance  of 
forces  "  Not  a  loss  for  Ronald  Reagan,  but  a 
■loss  for  the  U.S.,"  is  what  CISPES  is  striv 
ing  toward. 

CISPES  spells  out  how  it  intends  to 
ensure  this  "loss  for  the  U.S..'"  in  conclu 
sion.  by  organizing  well  meaning  Americans 
to  -Provide  the  political  and  material  sup- 
port to  the  FMLN  FDR"  and  to  Defend 
the  Sandinista  revolution." 

Americans    should    take    CISPES    at    its 
word. 

CONCLUSION 

After  exploring  the  background,  composi 
tion.  and  ideology  of  CISPES.  more  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  than  answered 

For  example,  one  of  CISPES'  main  battle 
cries  is  'No  More  Viet  Nam  Wars."  ostensi 
bly  with  the  intent  of  preventing  another 
no-win  guerrilla  war  that  would  bog  down 
U  S  forces  and  exact  horrible  costs  in  life 
and  treasure.  Yet  CISPES  participated  in 
pro-Hanoi  activities  alongside  Vietnamese 
diplomats,  as  mentioned  earlier. 

CISPES  claims  to  repre.sent  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Salvadoran  people  whom  it 
says  are  completely  behind  the  FMLN- 
FDR.  Yet  the  number  of  FMLN  guerrillas 
has  remained  at  a  constant  figure  of  around 
7.000  fighters  over  a  three-year  period,  a 
sure  sign  of  absence  of  popular  support.  The 
March  1982  elections.  CISPES  claims,  were 
fraudulent. 

This  group  also  claims  that  the  guerrillas 
have  the  support  of  the  Salvadoran  Catho- 
lic church  and  labor  unions.  Yet  religious 
and  AFL-CIO  sources  state  clearly  that  this 
is  a  lie.  the  few  religious  and  labor  figures 
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participating  in  CISPES  activities  are  radi- 
cals and  are  not  representative  of  the  main- 
stream. (USA  Foundation  will  research 
these  religious  and  labor  connections  in  a 
later  report,  as  there  is  far  too  much  infor 
mation  to  include  in  this  paper). 

Communist  regimes  in  Vietnam.  Angola. 
Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and  Grenada,  and  terror 
ist  movements  in  Guatemala.  South  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East  (PLO)  have  been  sup- 
ported by  CISPES  activists.  A  double-stand 
ard  is  apparent  regarding  its  'no  interven- 
tion' policy,  as  CISPES  operatives  are 
openly  supporting  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  governments  of  Chile.  Piierto  Rico. 
Guatemala,  the  Philippines,  and  South 
Af  ri'-a— not  to  mention  El  Salvador. 

Another  question;  is  CISPES  an  independ- 
ent organization?  Is  it  subervient  to  the 
World  Front  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador,  or  perhaps  vice-versa?  Could 
it  be  classified  as  a  Communist  front  organi- 
zation? „„   ^ 

More  than  that,  would  CISPES  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  register  under  the  Foreign 
AgenU  Registration  Act?  Its  ties  to  the 
FMLN-FDR  are  close.  CISPES  has  not  wa- 
vered from  the  FMLN-FDR  line,  and  its 
sources  of  funding  remain  questionable. 

CISPES  activities  have  been,  without  a 
doubt,  very  effective  on  the  grass-roots 
level  Combined  with  a  high  profile  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  CISPES  can  justifiably  claim  victo- 
ry in  influencing  public  opinion  and  perhaps 
even  US  foreign  policy. 

Whatever  concrete  results  CISPES  may 
have  achieved,  they  have  not  been  on  behalf 
of  the  Salvadoran  people.  Nor  have  they 
been  in  the  interests  of  democractic  princi 
pie.  CISPES.  it  seems,  is  no  more  pro-free 
dom  than  the  active  measures  campaign  of 
which  it  is  part.« 
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Strong    desire    to    see    this    problem 
through. 

No  longer  can  we  tolerate  a  $1  tril- 
lion (iebt.  No  longer  shoul(d  we  accept, 
without  concern,  deficits  totaling  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  This  is 
indeed  a  threat  not  only  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  but  to  the  very  future 
of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  must  resolve  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending  levels. 

We  must  remain  firm  in  our  stance 
to  limit  growth  in  defense  spending  to 
the  congressionally  mandated  level  of 
5  percent. 

We  should  treat,  with  serious  con 
cern,  the  ramifications  of  complacen- 
cy. This  is  not  the  time  to  ignore  what 
desperately  needs  to  be  done.  This  is 
the  time  to  cast  partisanship  aside  and 
cast  a  vote  for  the  American  people.  A 
people  too  strong  and  too  proud  to  be 
disgraced  by  this  reckless  abandon. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  failure  for 
what  it  is.  In  a  positive  way.  it  can 
mean  a  form  of  education,  nothing  but 
the  first  step  to  .something  better.  Lut 
us  not  tell  others  what  to  do.  and  how 
to  do  it,  but  never  do  it  ourselves. 

We  must  step  forward  and  as  Henry 
Ford  said;  "(Take)  the  opportunity  to 
begin  again,  more  intelhgently.'» 


DEFICIT  DAY  SPEECH 

HON.  .:o[  K'MT'R 

OF  rh.NNbVl  •-  \N1  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  9.  1983 
•  Mr  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  recog- 
nizing November  2  as  •'Deficit  Day." 
This  date  should  neither  be  looked 
upon  with  reverence,  nor  respect.  It 
should  not  serve  as  a  landmark,  but 
rather,  a  setback  to  establishing  an  ef- 
fective government. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
from  the  Reagan  administration  how 
important,  how  vital  it  was,  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1983.  Now  we  rarely 
hear  a  thing.  Not  from  the  President. 
Not  from  the  media.  This  is  truly  a 
disgrace  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  nothing  is  done  and  we  idly  sit 
back  and  ignore  the  issue  of  deficit  re- 
duction wc  will  soon  find  ourselves  to- 
tally immersed  into  a  recession,  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  known. 

It  is  essential  that  action  is  taken 
immediately  to  combat  the  ever-in- 
creasing apathy  that  is  fast  spreading 
throughout  the  Nation  on  this  is.sue. 
To  do  this,  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  finding  a  solution  and  act  accord- 
ingly through  cooperation. 

•'Deficit  Day,  ■  should  signal  our 
awareness    of    the    problem    an*  our 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  Ihr  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dailv  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Commitlee-of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  .scheduled  for  Thursday. 
November  10.  1983.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

november  14 

10;00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending.' 
calendar  business. 

SD-36t. 
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.Judiciary 

A(iministrative    Practice    and     Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  whistle 
blowers  in  administrative  proceedings. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  antitrust  policy  and 
competition. 

2318  Rayburn  Building 
Il;30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  long-term  health 
care. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  15 

9;00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  a  civil  space  station. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and   Mineral   Resources   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  America's  coal  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

9;30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1566.  proposed 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  875.  to 
establish  penalties  for  trafficking  or 
attempting  to  traffic  in  counterfeit 
trademarks  in  foreign  or  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
permit  the  injured  owner  of  a  regis- 
tered trademark  to  sue  for  damages  in 
Federal  court.  S.  1201.  to  provide  copy- 
right protection  for  the  imprinted 
design  patterns  on  semiconductor 
chips,  and  S.  1538.  to  modify  and  im- 
prove patent  laws. 

SD  226 
Small  Business 

Government    Regulation    and    Paperwork 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of    the    Paperwork   Re- 
duction Act   of    1980  (Public  Law  96- 

511). 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
\  To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  certain  coal  land  exchanges 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  Western  land  grant  railroads, 
the  Burlington  Northern  and  Union 
Pacific,  on  the  value  of  Indian-owned 
coal. 

SD-538 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  Soviet 
agriculture. 

SR-328A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments  to   the   Clean   Air   Act    (Public 
Law  95-95). 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Go\i  rrimciilai  .'Affairs 

Civil    Service.    Post    Office,    and    General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  international 
copyright  communication  policies. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   to   redefine   old-age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Con.  Res.  40.  pro- 
posed Grandparent  Visitation  Act. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands  and   Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  acquisition  and  termi- 
nation of  grazing  permits  or  licen.ses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act    (43    U.S.C.    315    et    seq.)    at    the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range   in  New 
Mexico. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
regulations   of   the   Lobbying   Act    of 
1946. 

SD-342 

3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
private  relief  bills. 

SD-234 

NOVEMBER  16 

8;30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  the  adequacy  of  VA  standards 
and  procedures  wit.i  respect  to  funeral 
and  burial  services  provided  for  veter- 
ans whose  remains  are  unclaimed  at 
VA  medical  centers. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  pay- 
ment procedures  of  the  social  security 
system. 

SD-562 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  521.  to  encourage 
the  utilization  of  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice information  services  and  other  al- 
ternative proposals  for  the  exchange 
of  criminal  history  information  to 
assist  State-run  institutions  in  hiring 
individuals  to  work  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders, and  S.  1924.  to  establish  a 
Federal  information  gathering  system 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
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on  induiduab  »ho  have  been  arrested 
or  convicted  for  child  molestation. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives  to    promote   the    health    and 
well-being  of  the  American  family. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1610.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  Wisconsin  as  wil- 
derness. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  orga- 
nization, structure,  and  decisionmak- 
ing procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  procurement 
practices. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
a  proposed  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1291. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (pending  on  Senate  calen- 
dar). 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    future    of 
United  States  and  Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1876.  to  allow  for 
the  advertising,  transporting,  mailing, 
or  broadcasting  between  States  of  ma- 
terials and  information  concerning 
State-conducted  or  authorized  lotter- 
ies. 

SD-226 

10:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  women  in  the  work  force. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.   Marketing,   and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  Federal 
Crop   Insurance   Corporation.   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SR-328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
current  gas  markets  and  alternatives 
for   delivery   of   Alaskan   gas   through 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  to  those  markets. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-207.  Capitol 
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10:00  a.m. 

I-abir  ail  1  Human  Resources 
Xio'in  ^  ih.  .  iinmittee 
1  o    tioid    bearings    to    revievi'    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
.Amerieans  Act. 

SO  430 
10:30  am 
Environment  and  Pu':)lic  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and      Fnvironmenta 
Oversight  Subconiin  '  we 
To  hold  oversight    h'  aiinn     on   the   im 
plementation  of  th>     I     \  <    s  d    'ane. 
Control  Act  (Pubht  I^a  1'4  461' 

SD   40*) 

N(  iV!-  MHF  l;    U> 
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